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645. 
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ing up  the  Channel  of  the  Weser,  641 ; Effect  of 
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Harpooning  the  Crocodile, 373 ; the  Hippopotamus, 373. 
Head  of  our  Saviour,  309. 

Headquarters  of  President  Lopez,  73. 

Hecla,  Mount,  709. 

Heidelberg,  Students’  Club-room  at,  460. 

Heifer  from  which  the  Vaccine  Matter  is  taken,  269. 
Herbert,  Mr.,  murdered  by  th«  Brigands,  372. 

“ Here  ye  are,  Boss ! Extras ! Great  French  Victory !” 
864. 

High  Life  below  Stairs,  520. 

High-priest  at  Nablus  reading  the  Pentateuch,  44. 
Hippopotami  in  the  Jardiu  des  Plantes,  Paris,  277. 
Hippopotamus,  Harpooning  the,  373. 

Hippopotamus  to  Pieces,  Tearing  the,  341. 

His  Royal  Highness  returns  from  Church,  128. 
Hohenzollern,  Castle  of,  524. 

Holy  Sea,  The,  144. 

Holy-water  Font  in  St  Peter’s,  Rome,  220. 

Home  frifm  the  Wars,  29. 

Homeless  and  Hungry,  13. 

Housing  the  Peasantry  in  Railroad  Tracks  in  Paris, 069. 
How  to  repair  broken  Hearts,  seven  Illustrations,  156. 

I am  now  Infallible,  496. 

Ice— Blocks  of,  297  ; hauling  Ice,  297  ; hauling  out  the 
Blocks,  296 ; Ice-plows,  296. 

Iceland,  A Journey  through,  597,  613,  629,  677,  709,  741, 
801,  828. 

Income-tax,  The,  416.  • 

Indian  Peace-offering,  A11,  284. 

Indian  Village  moving.  Population  of  an,  324 
Indians  at  the  White  House,  Reception  of,  409. 

Indians  gambling  for  a Captive,  197. 

Indians  on  the  War-path,  392. 

Indians— Red  Cloud  at  Cooper  Institute,  420. 

Indians,  Settlers  attacked  by,  457. 

Indians  swapping  Wives,  284. 

Initiation  of  a Benedictine  Monk,  220. 

Inspecting  Battery,  General  Trochu,  Supplement  to 

International  Yacht-race— “ Cambria”  aud  “ Sappho,” 
345. 

Ill  the  Mountains,  536. 

1 11  the  Pasture,  337. 

In  the  Sepulchre,  209. 

I11  the  Trenches,  816. 

In  the  Woods,  381. 

Inundation  at  Richmond.  676. 

Ireland,  New-year’s  Eve  in, 108. 

Ireland— Peasant  Funeral  in  thq  Monutains,  393. 
Ireland,  Scenes  in— An  Irish  Landlord  walking  out, 
guarded  by  Policemen,  308. 

Irish  sketches — Interior  of  a Mud  Cabin,  Kildare,  300  ; 

Cottages  at  Kildare,  300. 

Irish  Turf-carriers,  260. 

Iron  Cross  of  Prussia,  The,  603. 

“Iron  Cross,”  conferring  the  Decoration  of  the,  832-3. 
Irregular  French  Troops,  745. 

Issandier’s  Balloon  descending  near  Dreux,  741. 

Italiau  Jubilee  in  New  York,  733. 

Dalian  Troops  entering  Rome,  733. 

Jaok-in-tiik-Box,  17,  281. 

Japauese  Ladies,  157. 

Jerome  Park— Race  for  the  Hunter's  Plate,  425. 

Kaiiylf.  Orange-sellers,  Algeria,  165. 

King  Death’s  Distribution  of  Prizes,  344. 

King  William  I.  at  the  Head  of  his  Army,  545. 

La  Belle  France,  743. 


Lauding  Logs,  296. 

Land  of  Nod,  The,  813._ 


Last  Good-byes,  The,  376. 

Last  Message,  The,  616. 

Last  out,  The,  711. 

Leaving  old  England  for  America,  61. 

Le  Salne  cle  mon  Pire,  503. 

Let  11s  have  Peace,  385. 

Lighting  the  Beacon,  711. 

Lincoln  Statue,  Union  Square,  New  York  City,  133. 
Lion,  close  Quarters  with  a,  389. 


, Chanty  Children  in,  445. 

London,  French  Refugees  in,  721. 

London  Sketch,  A,  759. 

Loose — Not  Loose  yet,  S61. 

Lost  in  the  Snow,  GO. 

Love  that  makes  the  World  turn  round,  727. 
Luxembourg,  8oldiers  on  Guaid  in  the,  396. 


irch  at  Aschaffenburg ; Watch-tower  at  Wert- 
:n;  peer  Garden  at  Wurzburg ; Street  of  Zell ; 
w of  Wurzburg ; St.  Burkhardt’s  Church, 


MoFaulanh  Trial,  The,  261. 

Main,  Scenes  on  the  River— Bridge  at  Frankfort; 
Church  at  Aschaffenburg;  Watch-tower  at  Wert- 
heim;  BeerGai  " 

View  of  Wars 
Wurzburg,  637. 

MnkingArrows,  353. 

Maps— Dr.  Livingstone’s  Route,  170;  the  Seat  of  War 
in  Europe,  500,  549;  Pictorial,  569;  Sedan  and 
Vicinity,  618:  Investment  of  Strasbourg,  618; 
Seat  of  War  in  Frauce,  Supplement  to  No.  716 ; 
Plan  of  City  of  Rome,  650 ; Southwestern  Part 
of  France,  755;  Paris  and  its  Environs,  Suppl.  to 
No.  726;  Harper’s  War  Map,  Suppl.  to  No.  729. 


Marathon,  Scene  of  the  recent  Massacre,  360. 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Crispin,  464. 

Masonic  Temple  iu  New  York,  The  New,  404. 

Mass,  Going  to,  444 
Masterless,  664. 

Matinee,  After  the,  333. 

Medal,  The  Rumford,  108. 

Melancholy  Reduction  of  the  Parisians,  730. 

Metz— Fortifications  of,  548  : Street  Scene  in,  5C1 ; 
View  of,  633 ; a Prussian  Battery  before,  083  ; 
Non-combatants  trying  to  leave,  772 ; Bazuiuc's 
Army  leaving,  792, 793. 

Military  Glory,  728. 

Milwaukee  National  Asylum  for  Soldiers,  77. 
Minnehaha,  Falls  of,  296,  297. 

Minnesota,  Winter  Scenes  iu,  fourteen  Illustrations, 
296,  297. 

Missing  Steamer,  216. 

Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  Accident  on,  180. 
Mississippi  River,  Scenes  on  the,  200. 

Mississippi  Steam-boats,  “the  Natchez,"  and  the 
“Robert  E.  Lee,’  724. 

Mitrailleuse,  The,  532  ; in  the  Battle  of  Gravelotte,  644. 
Modern  Archimedes,  The,  64. 

Molsheim,  Reception  of  the  Prussians  by  Geese  at,  661. 
“ Monarch,”  Arrival  at  Portland,  100. 

Monmouth  Races,  The  Grand  Stand,  521. 

Montgomery,  Alabama,  Approach  to,  700. 

Moonlight  at  Sea,  233. 

Mordaunt  Scandal.  The,  221. 

Mud  Cabin  at  Kildare,  Interior  of,  £00. 

“ Morning  Star,”  The  Missionary  Ship,  181. 

Murder  of  Victor  Noir,  120. 

Musical  Festival  at  San  Fraucisco,  188. 

Music  Evening, Capitol  Ground,  Washington,  D.C.,472. 

Nanoy,  Scene  iu,  673. 

Napoleon—"  Dead  Men’s  Clothes  soon  wear  out,"  526. 
“ Natchez ’’  The  Mississippi  Steam-boat,  724. 

Nativity,  The,  4. 

Naval  Duel  between  “Meteor”  and  “Bouvet,”  780. 

N eedle-gun,  The,  609. 

Negro  Holiday  iu  Havana,  five  Illustrations,  68. 
Neptune  awards  the  Cup  to  Sappho,  368. 

News  from  the  Battle-field,  825. 

Newton  experimenting  with  Light,  417. 

New-Year’s  Eve  in  Iceland,  108. 

New  York  City— German  Club-house,  77 ; National 
Academy  of  Design,  316  ; Landing  Tropical 
Fruits,  388;  new  Masonic  Temple,  404;  first 
Reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
433 ; free  Swimnting-baths,  462 ; new  Post-office 
Building,  725. 

Night  at  the  Front,  A,  756. 

Niie,  Journey  to  Sources  of  the,  340,  357, 373, 389,  406. 
Noir,  Funeral  of  Victor,  105. 

Noise  of  a Shell  at  the  Prussian  Barricades,  764. 
Non-combatants  trying  to  leave  Metz,  772. 

North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  468. 

Odalisque,  An,  489. 

(Ecumenical  Council— Procession  entering  St.  Peter’s, 
50;  reading  the  Decrees,  173;  proclaiming  Infal- 
libility, 549. 

Oh  ! 16. 

Oiling  the  Binnacle— Steam-ship  L fe,  252. 

Old  Fable,  An,  720. 

Old  Scholar,  An,  336. 

Old  Treasures,  637. 

Once  more,  768. 

Once  more  iu  the  Sun,  848. 

“ Oneida,”  Sinking  of  the,  180 ; Captaiu  Williams,  183 : 

Ensign  Copp,  209. 

On  the  Beach  at  Long  Branch,  551. 

On  the  Bluff  at  Long  Branch,  504. 

Othello  of  To-day,  The,  272. 

Otir  Common  Schools,  141. 

“Our  Fritz”  visiting  the  Wounded,  685. 

Onr  modern  Falstaff.  713. 

Our  War  Correspondent.  608. 

“Out  of  the  World,” 473. 

Oyster  Stands  in  Fulton  Market,  701 . 

Pacific  Railroad,  Snow-drift  on  the,  189. 

Paraguay,  the  War  in— The  Sergeant’s  Story, 73;  Head- 
quarters of  President  Lopez,  73. 

Paraguayan  Mother  bearing  ner  dead  Child  to  the 
Grave,  136. 

Pardoned  Sentinel,  The,  136. 

Paris,  the  Sewers  of;  the  Boat;  the  Wagon,  153;  the 
recent  Troubles  in,  169;  Vaccination  at,  269;  Hip- 
popotami in  the  Jardiu  des  Plantes,  277 ; Soldiers 
on  Guard  iu  the  Luxembourg,  396;  the  Fortifica- 
tions of, 604;  Drilling  Citizens  in,  628 ; Housing 
the  Citizens  in  Railroad  Trucks  in,  669  ; Bird’s- 
eye  View  of,  Suppl.  to  No.  719 ; the  Defense  of— 
Seine  Bridges  destroyed,  765 ; Inside  of— Volun- 
teers 011  Guard,  785  ; Waiting  to  buy  Meat  at  a 
Butcher’s  Shop  in,  788;  Americans  leaving,  809. 
Paris  Ramparts— Turning  out  for  Duty,  772. 

T‘  ' ' Police, The  uew,75G. 

s studying  r ” 

Parisians  waitlug  fc 

Partridges,  A Covey  of,  6 
Paschal  Lambs,  The,  308. 

Peabody's  Obsequies  — 11.  M.  S.  “Monarch”  hearing 
the  Remains  to  this  Country,  36;  the  Mortuary 
Chapel  on  board  the  “ Monarch,”  36 ; the  Fu- 
neral Train,  84;  Arrival  of  the  “Monarch”  at 
Portland,  100  ; Landing  of  the  Remains  at  Port- 
land, 101 ; at  Peabody,  Mass.,  113  ; Reception  of 
the  Remains  at  the  City  nail,  Portland,  113 ; the 
Remains  lving  in  State  at  Peabody,  Mass.,  113; 
Burial  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  132. 
Peace-offering,  An  Indian,  284. 

Pea-nut  Seller  in  Savannah,  449. 

Peasant  Funeral  in  the  Mountains  of  Connemara,  393. 
Peasant-girls  tending  the  Wounded  on  the  Field  of 
Battle,  620. 

Peasants,  Flight  of  French,  712. 

Peasants  flying_be"  “ * ’■ 

Peddler  of  the  Pla 
Peeps  at  Paris,  711. 

Philadelphia,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  369. 

Phoenix,  The  French,  544. 

Photographing  the  Baby,  289. 

Pictorial  Map  of  the  Seat  of  War  iu  Europe,  569. 

Pigeon  Post,  The,  S20. 

Pine  Forests,  Minnesota,  290,  297. 

PlayiDg  “the  Watch  on  the  Rhine”  at  the  Headquar- 
ters of  “Our  Fritz,”  717. 

Playmates,  The,  412. 

Plebiscite  at  Rome,  Declaring  the  result  of,  765. 
Pontifical  Procession  passing  the  Castle  of  San  Auge- 
lo,  229. 

Pope  Pins  IX.,  668. 

Population  of  an  Indian  Village  Moving,  324. 

Portland,  Maine,  Arrival  of  the  “Monarch”  at,  100; 
Landing  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  Remains  at,  101;  Rc- 
ceptiou  of,  at  the  City  Hall,  113. 

Post-office  and  Sub-treasury  Building  in  Boston,  89. 
Post-office,  The  New  York,  725. 

Potomac  at  Washington,  Break  in  the  Long  Bridge, C67. 
Prairie-dog  Village,  437. 

Preachers  and  Preachiug,  791. 

Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Witness-box,  221. 

Prisoners  from  Sedan,  French,  708. 

Proclaiming  Infallibility,  649. 

“Promised  Land, The,” €25. 

Promising  Colt,  The,  329. 

Provisional  Government  reviewing  the  NfttionnlGnaid 
in  Paris,  Supplement  to  No.  727. 

Provincial  Soldiers  in  Paris,  092. 

Prussian  Bugbear  in  Park  at  Versailles,  852. 

Prussian  Chorus,  The,  711. 

Prussians  cooking  iu  the  Trenches,  745. 

Prussian  Infantry  Charge,  032. 

Prussian  Outpost,  An  advanced,  773. 

Quekij’s  Cnp,  The,  532 ; Race  for  the,  E53. 

Race  for  the  Hunter’s  Plate,  Jerome  Park,  424, 425. 
Rag-picker,  The,  301. 

Rainy  Sunday  in  Brittany,  9. 

Rending  the  Decrees  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  173. 
Recruits  going  to  the  Front,  Jolly  Party  of,  844. 

Red  Cloud  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  420. 
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Refugees  in  London,  721. 

Registration  of  Colored  Voters  in  Richmond,  8(55. 
Retkjavick,  View  of,  597. 

Remorse  of  Judas,  212. 

Repeater,  The,  752. 

Republic,  Gainbetta  proclaiming  the,  052. 

Revery,  A,  857. 

Rhine,  The  Watch  on  the,  761. 

Rhinoceros  Chase,  A sharp,  357. 

Rhinoceros — every  Man  for  himself,  373. 

Rhinoceros,  Hunting  a,  405. 

Richmond,  Va.,  View  of,  305. 

Richmond  Calamity,  The,  312, 313. 

Richmond,  Inundation  at,  670. 

Riderless  Horses  ausweriug  the  Bugle-cull,  S45. 

Rights  of  Neutrals,  528. 

Riot  at  Elm  Park,  492. 

Robbing  the  Cradle  and  the  Grave,  540. 

“Robert  E.  Lee,”  the  Mississippi  Steam-boat,  724. 
Robinson  Crusoe  making  a Man  of  his  Friday,  112. 
Rochefort  at  the  Funeral  of  Victor  Noir,  105. 

Roman  Catholics  disgracing  themselves,  3i*4. 

Rome,  Carthusian  Convent  at,  148;  Grand  Pontifical 
Procession  passing  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo, 
229 ; Plan  of  the  City,  650 ; Jubilee  in  New  York 
City,  733  ; Entry  of  the  Italian  Troops  into,  733 ; 
Declaring  Result  of  Plebiscite,  765. 

Rugby,  Foot-ball  at,  92. 

Rum  ford  Medal,  The,  108. 

Rupert’s  Land,  Boundary  Post  between  United  States 
and,  148. 

Russia  and  Turkey — Which  is  the  Gobbler  ? 053. 

Saaruruok,  View  of,  577. 

St.  Anthony’s  Frills  in  Winter,  297. 

St.  Cloud,  The  Exodus  from,  757. 

St.  Cloud,  The  Ruins  of,  7S0. 

St.  Patrick  in  New  York,  224. 

St.  Peter.  Church  of,  and  the  Vatican,  72. 

St.  Peter’s,  Christmas-day  in,  97. 

St.  Peter’s,  Rome,  Holy-water  Font  in,  220. 

San  Francisco,  Grand  Musical  Festival,  188. 

San  Francisco,  Harbor,  Blowing  up  “Blossom  Rock” 
in,  332. 

S.lngerfest  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  404. 

“Sappho,” The  American  Yacht,  345. 

“Sappho”  rounding  the  “ Victis,”  413. 

Savannah,  Pea-uut-seller  in,  449. 

Saviour,  Head  of  our,  309. 

. Sawiug  into  Logs,  296. 

Scenes  on  the  Mississippi  River,  200. 

Sea-messenger,  The,  396. 

Seat  of  War,  The,  592. 

Sectarian  Bitterness,  140. 

Sedan  and  Vicinity,  Map  of,  618 ; The  Surrender  at, 
609 ; The  Surrender  of,  660 ; French  Prisoners 
from,  708. 

Seine,  Gun-boat  on  the,  641. 

Selling  Fish  at  Auction  in  Paris,  852, 

Selling  Milk  in  the  Streets  of  Paris,  860. 

Selling  Poultry  in  Paris,  860. 

Sergeant’s  Story,  The,  73. 

“ Served  her  bloody  well  right,”  208. 

Settlers  attacked  by  Indians,  457. 

Sewers  of  Paris,  The,  153. 

Shadow  ominous  to  Tyrants,  The,  695. 

Shadows  of  Forthcoming  Events,  50. 

Sharpshooters  thrown  out  as  Skirmishers,  596. 

Sheep  in  Winter-time,  237. 

Sheikh,  The,  177. 

Shepherd  aud  his  Faithful  Dog,  The,  6S8. 

Shipwreck,  Story  of  a,- 421,  437,  452,  469,  4S5,  501,  517, 
533, 565,  581. 

“Shoo  Fly,  don’t  Bodder  Me  1”  176. 

Shoo  Fly,  the  latest  Edition  of,  512. 

Siam,  the  King  of,  237.  # 

Signal-tower  in  Cuba,  532. 

Silver  Cascade,  Minnesota,  296. 

Sinking  of  the  “ Oneida”  by  the  “ Bombay,”  ISO. 

Six  Times  for  One  Cent,  228. 

•Slight  Misunderstanding,  A,  796. 


Snow-drifts  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  189. 

Soldiers’ Children  waiting  to  be  vacciuatcd,  269. 
Soldiers’ Monument  at  Glenn’s  Falls,  N.Y.,  77. 

Soldiers’  National  Asylum,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  77. 

Sortie  from  Paris,  Scene  of  a late,  836. 

Sowing  the  Wind— Reaping  the  Whirlwind,  660. 
Sponge-fisher’s  Home,  Coast  of  Cuba,  349. 

Spring  Blossoms,  328. 

Spring  Farm-work— Grafting,  276. 

! Spring  Scene  near  Richmond,  Va.,  321. 

State  Dinner  at  the  White  House,  164. 

Steamer  for  Liverpool,  Departure  of  a,  376. 

Steamers  laid  up  at  Bremen,  621. 

Steam-ship  Life,  three  illustrations,  252. 

Steerage  Bnnks,  236. 

Steerage  Passengers,  Steam-ship  Life,  252. 

Strasbourg,  the  City  of,  548;  Map  of  the  Investment 
of,  61S;  View  of,  648,  649;  Astronomical  Clock 
at,  669;  during  the  Bombardment,  681;  a Street 
in,  during  Bombardment,  729  ; Cathedral,  748. 
Student’s  Club-room  at  Heidelberg,  460. 

Subtraction,  237. 

Suez  Canal,  The  Empress’s  Yacht  “Aigle”  passing 
through  the,  45;  the  Bitter  Lakes,  213. 
Summoned  to  the  War,  680. 

Surprise  of  an  Insurgent  Camp,  Cuba,  293. 

Surrender  of  Sedan,  660. 

Swapping  Wives,  Indians,  284. 

Swimming-bath,  Interior  of,  540. 

Synagogue,  Consecration  of  a Jewish,  317. 

Takino  the  Census,  749. 

Take  a Chancel1  737. 

Taking  it  Easy,  Steam-ship  Life,  252. 

Tammany  Kingdom,  The,  097. 

Tammany  Decoy,  The,  672. 

Tammany  Rat,  The,  663. 

Telegraph  Wires,  Prussians  Tapping  French,  780. 
Temptation,  The,  265. 

Tenth  Commaudment,  161. 

Tetal  in  danger,  405. 

Thanksgiviug  among  the  Puritan  Fathers,  781. 
Thieves’  Supper,  The,  205. 

Thomas,  Funeral  of  General,  257. 

“Thou  shalt  not  Covet,” etc.,  161. 

Thugs,  A Group  of,  69. 

Time  works  Wonders,  232. 

Tinker,  The  Traveling,  753. 

Tobacco  Plantation  in  Cuba,  349. 

Toilers  of  the  Sea,  572. 

Toll  ye  the  Church-bells,  20. 

Tombs,  The,  with  eight  Illustrations,  264. 

Tombs,  Visiting  Prisoners  in  the,  301. 

Topsy’s  Valentine,  117. 

Trnrbach,  on  the  Moselle,  The  old  Town  of,  789. 
Traveling  Tinker,  The,  753. 

Travel  and  Adventure,  with  Illustrations  — To  the 
Sources  of  the  Nile,  340,  357,  373,  389,  405;  the 
Story  of  a Shipwreck,  with  Illustrations,  421, 
437,  452,  469,  485,  501,  517,  533,  565,  581 ; Journey 
through  Iceland,  with  Illustrations,  697,  613, 629, 
677,  709,  741,  SOI,  828. 

Trenches,  In  the,  816. 

Trochu  inspecting  a Battery,  Supplement  to  No.  727. 
Trochu,  General,  and  the  National  Guard,  692. 
Troubled  Waters,  144. 

Tunnel  under  Broadway,  three  Illustrations,  164. 
Turning  out  for  Duty,  Paris  Ramparts,  772. 

Turcos  in  the  Frencn  Army,  745. 

Tnrcos  in  Action,  601. 

Turf-carriers,  Irish,  260. 

Tweed  in  a new  Role,  249. 

Two  Mothers,  605. 


Uhlans  burning  a French  Village,  665. 

Uhlans  demanding  Food  at  a French  Farm-house,  665. 
Uhlans  tracking  the  Course  of  a Balloon,  769. 

Ulysses  and  his  Nurse,  125. 

Uncle  Sam’s  Chickens— Last  out,  28S. 

Under  Broadway,  The  Tunnel,  three  Illustrations,  164. 


Underground  Watch  at  Paris,  841. 

Undine,  541. 

Union  is  Strength,  140. 

United  States— Church  aud  State,  121. 

United  States  of  Nortli  America,  440, 441. 

Unloading  logs,  297. 

Unwelcome  Stranger,  The,  821. 

Up  the  Hudson,  488. 

Vaccinating  the  Baby,  116. 

Vaccination  at  Paris,  four  Illustrations,  269. 

Valentine.  Topsy’s,  117. 

Valley  of  Death,  Europe  and  America  overlooking,  645. 
Varnishing  Day  at  New  York  Academy  of  Desigu,  292. 
Vatican  aud  Church  of  St.  Peter,  72. 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad,  Accident  oil,  436. 
Versailles,  the  Palace  of,  760;  wounded  Soldiers  iu  the 
Garden  of,  848 ; wounded  Soldiers  at,  732. 

Victor  Emmanuel  iu  Rome,  800. 

Victory  I 817. 

Villa-k'rauca,  Boat-race  in  the  Harbor  of,  100. 

Visiting  Prisoners  in  the  Tombs,  301. 

Volnuteers  on  Guard— Inside  Paris,  785. 

Von  Moltke  making  a Reconnaissance,  792. 

Waiting  for  Ration  Tickets  in  Paris,  821. 

Wailing  to  buy  Meat  at  a Butcher’s  Shop  in  Paris,  788. 
Walton  Hall,  the  Seat  of  Sir  C.  Mordannt,  221. 

Wanted  a Head,  759. 

War  Time  iu  Bavaria,  804,  805. 

I Washington,  D.  O.,  Music  Evening  at  the  Capitol,  472. 
Watch  on  the  Rhine,  Playing  the,  717. 

Watch  on  the  Rhine,  The,  761. 

Watching  for  the  Missing,  244. 

Wedding-ring,  The,  802. 

Weisseuburg,  View  of,  577. 

Wertheim,  Watch-tower  at,  637. 

Weser,  Blocking  up  the  Channel  qfcthe,  641. 

Whales,  a School  of,  597. 

What  are  the  Wild  Waves  saying?  448. 

White  House,  Reception  of  Indians  at  the,  409. 

Whisky  Laws  iu  West  Virginia,  Enforcing,  84. 

Whisky  Peddler  of  the  Plains,  2(1. 

White  Honse,  State  Dinner  at,  164. 

Who  goes  there  ? 397. 

“Who  goes  there?”  AFriend,652. 

Wild  Boars,  196. 

Wilhelmshohe,  the  Chateau  of,  two  Illustrations,  62S. 
William  aud  Amelia  in  the  Orchard,  84. 

Williams,  of  the  “Oneida,”  Captain,  193. 

Winning  a pair  of  Gloves,  92. 

Winter  Scenes  in  Minnesota,  fourteen  Cuts,  296, 297. 
Women  on  ’Change— The  Bewitchiug  Brokers,  160. 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  Fourth  of  July  Celebration  at,  477. 
Workshop,  the  North  Adams,  Mass.,  468. 

Worn  out,  33. 

Wounded  German  Soldiers  retnruiug  Home,  693. 
Wounded  F’reuch  Prisoners,  612. 

Wounded  Danish  Soldier,  253. 

Wrangel,  Alaska,  five  Views  of,  124. 

Wreck  of  the  “Cambria,” Scene  of,  773. 

Wrestling,  348. 

Writing-class  (Common  Schools),  141. 

Wurzburg — Beer  Garden  at— View  of  St.  Burkhardt’s 
Church  at,  637. 


Zell,  Street  of,  637. 

PORTRAITS. 

An  Sing,  493.  Bavaria,  Louis  II.  of,  548. 

Akerman,  Hon.  A.  T.,  452.  fiuzaine,  Marshal,  529. 
Allen,  William  F.,  653.  Beckx,  Rev.  Father,  332. 
Ames,  Gen.  Adalbert,  116.  Beethoven,  401'. 

Anderson,  Alexander,  84.  Beuedetti,  M.,  548. 
Andrews,  Charles,  653.  Bismarck,  CountUtho  von, 

Arthur  of  England,  Prince,  484. 

85.  Bitteufeld,  Uerwath  von, 

Backus,  Rev.  J.  T.,  369.  516. 


Bonaparte,  Pierre,  120.  Montpensier,  The  Duke 
Bourbon,  Prince  Henri  de,  de,  260. 

245.  Mordauut,  Lady,  221. 

British  Cabinet  in  Session,  Mott,  Lucretia,  325. 

456.  Muncaster,  Lord,  360. 

Burlingame,  Alison,  172.  Nadal,  The  late  Dr.  B.  H., 

Caurobert,  Marshal,  529.  436. 

Church,  Saulbrd  E.,  653.  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of 
Copp,  Eusign,  of  the  France,  104, 484. 

“ Oneida,”  209.  Nathan, ThelateMr.B., 532. 

Cornell,  W.  W.,  225.  N ilsson,  Christine, 550. 

Dahlgren,  The  late  Rear  Noir,  Victor.120. 

Admiral,  492.  Ollivier,  M.  Emile,  69. 

De  Failly,  General,  529.  Palikao,  Count,  557. 
Dickens,  Charles,  408—  Peckham,  Rufus  W.,  653. 

Supplement  to  No.  695.  Phillips,  Wendell,  325. 
Dion,  Cyrille,  3S8.  Pius  the  Ninth,  72. 

Douay,  Genera),  567.  Prevost-Paradol,  The  late 

Dumas,  The  late  Alexan-  M.,  509. 

dre  Davy,  S53.  Prim,  General,  241. 

Durant,  Thomas  C\,  109.  Prince  Imperial  of  France, 

Farragut,  The  late  Admi-  The.  264. 

ral,  557.  Prussia,  The  Crown  Prince 

Favre,  Jules,  6S5.  of,  516, 593. 

Folgar,  Charles  J.,  653.  Prussia,  Prince  Frederick 
Forster,  M.  P.,  The  Righi  Charles  of,  516. 

Hou.l^.  E.,  832.  Prussia,  The  Royal  Fami- 

Frelinghnysen,  The  Hon.  ly  of,  481. 

F.  T.,  509.  Prussia,  William  I.  of,  616. 

Frossard,  General,  629.  Rapallo,  Charles  A.,  653. 
Gambetta,  M.,  104.  Raspail,  FrancisVlctor,104. 

Garrison,  Win.  Lloyd,  325.  Revels,  Hon.  II.  R.,  116. 
German  Composers,  The  Rochefort,  Henri,  37. 

great,  428.  j Rudolph,  A.  P.,  388. 

Grover,  Martin,  653.  iSehneckenburger,  M.,  717. 

Harper,  Jos.  Wesley,  145.  Selfridge,  U.  S.  A.,  Com- 
Jourdnn,  John,  70L  | mander  Thomas  O.,  149. 

Kelso,  Supt.  James  J.,  716. |Siam,  King  of,  237. 
Kingsley,  The  late  Bishop,  Simms,  Win.  Gilmore,  420. 

276.  ~ Simon,  Jules,  104. 

i.»rramnn>  Hon.  Richard  Spain,  The  new  King  of, 


Larremore,  Hon.  Ri 
L.,  436. 

Lebceuf,  General,  4S4. 
Lee,  Robert  E.,  701. 
Lemon,  Mark,  380. 


Leopold  of  lluhenzollera,  Tht  i 


Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  28. 
Steinmetz,  General,  548. 
Thiers,  M.,  757. 


Prince,  624.  H.,  253. 

Livingstone,  Dr.,  169.  Thompson,  Bishop,  226. 

Lloyd,  Mr,  372.  Trochu,  General,  657,  649. 

Lytton,  Lord,!.  Uhrich,  General,  648. 

M’Clintock,  D.D.,  the  late  Verplanck,  Gulian  C.,  225. 

John,  188.  • Victoria,  Queen,  13. 

M’Farlaud,  Daniel,  261.  Weston  the  Pedestrian, 8S0. 

M ‘Mahon,  Marshal,529, 596.  Wilhelm,  Karl,  717. 

Mauteuffel,  General,  564.  Willard,  Mrs.  Emma,  289. 

Marble,  Man  toil,  81.  Woodford,  Stewart  L.,  700. 

Moltke,  Barou  von,  516,564.  Wright,  lion.  J.  J,  149. 

SUPPLEMENTS. 

No.  716.— Map  of  the  Seat  of  War  in  France. 

No.  719.— Bird’s-eye  View  of  Paris  and  its  Surround- 
ings. 

No.  725.— Bird’s-eye  View  of  the  Southern  Eud  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  ; the  Suspension  Bridge. 

No.  726.— Map  of  Paris  and  its  Environs. 

No.  727.— General  Trochu  inspecting  a Battery;  the 
Provisional  Government  reviewing  the  Natioual 
Guards  in  Paris. 

No.  728.— War  Time  in  Bavaria,  804,  805. 

No.  729.— War  Map  of  France. 

No.  730.— Guarding  the  Outlet  of  a Paris  Sewer,  841  ; 
Dividing  the  Spoils  of  a captured  Balloon,  844  ; 
a jolly  Party  of  German  Recruits  going  to  the 
Front,  844;  Riderless  Horses  answering  the  Bu- 
gle-call  the  Morning  afler  a Battle,  816;  Ouec 
more  in  the  Sun— Wounded  Soldiers  iu  the  Gar- 
den at  Versailles,  848. 

No. 731. —Peace  on  Earth  and  Good-will  toward  Men, 
. 865;  Christmas  in  the  South— Egg-nog  Party, 

868;  Young  Folks  celebrating  the  Day,  66.  ; 

, Christmas  Time— Feeding  the  Pets,  872. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


Actor's  Lesson,  The,  273. 

Adventures  of  a Mummy,  462. 

Aerial  Voyages,  109. 

Age  of  Animals,  133. 

Alaska,  Sketches  in,  125. 

Amazon,  A Prussian,  871. 

Americans  leaving  Paris,  819. 

American  Organ,  The,  6S2. 

Ames,  General  Adalbert,  116. 

Anderson,  Alexander,  S4. 

Antipathies,  279. 

Anxious  Times,  830. 

Apples  of  Sodom,  866. 

Arab  Meal,  An,  493. 

Archery  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  608. 

Arguing  the  Point,  27. 

Art  and  Morality,  863. 

Arthur  of  England  in  the  United  States,  S7. 

Artist  before  Paris,  An,  778. 

Asylum,  National,  for  Soldiers,  77. 

Atlantic  Mail,  first  class,  790. 

Attack,  An,  13. 

Attorney  General,  The  new,  452. 

Auction  Sales,  285. 

Backus,  The  Rev.  I.  Trumbull,  369. 

Il.illi't-girl,  A I’ai i-ian,  107. 

Balloons  in  Warfare,  701. 

Balloon  Desceut,  A,  745. 

Bambino  of  the  Ara  Cceli,  174. 

Barricade  in  Paris,  A,  167. 

Base-ball,  427. 

Bazaine’s  Army  leaving  Metz,  794. 

Beards  and  Moustache,  343. 

Beethoven,  407. 

Beuedetti,  M.Vinceut,  647. 

Betting  on  the  Favorite,  098. 

Bishop  Calvin  Kingslev,  276. 

Blooming  Glove  Park,  S15. 

Blue  Grotto,  The,  718. 

Boat  race  at  Villa  Franca,  100. 

Bonaparte,  Pierre,  aud  Victor  Noir,  120. 

Borders  for  Grape-vines,  206. 

Boston  Post-office,  The  new,  91. 

Bourbon,  The  House  of,  S60. 

Brain  and  Muscle,  206. 

Brain’s  Work  in  Sleep,  The,  Supplement  to  No  7°7 
Bred  in  the  Bone,  with  Illustrations,  490,  506,  522  : 
550,  566,  5S2,  598,  614,  630,  646,  601,  694  71-t’  7 
742,  75S,  774,  794,  818,  830,  858. 

Breton  Bluebeard,  The,  263. 

British  Cabinet,  455. 

Broadway  Crossing,  171. 

Bronte,  Charlotte,  667. 

Brooklyn  Bethel,  76. 

Brooklyn  Bridge,  The,  181. 

Brooklyn  and  New  York  Bridge,  The,  739. 

Brought  Home,  2S5. 

.Brown  Study,  A,  155. 

Burlingame,  the  late  Alison,  172. 

Burial  of  Mr.  Peabody,  133. 


“Camiuu.v”  Steam-ship,  The,  730. 

Capitol  Grounds,  Washington,  473. 

Capitulations,  Famous,  Supplement  to  No.  726. 
Captain  Denison’s  Atfiuitv,  870. 

“Captain,”  Loss  of  the,  621. 

Caring  for  the  Wounded,  620. 

Carlyle  on  the  War,  766. 

Carnagies.  The,  269. 

Carrier  Pigeons  iu  War  Times,  Supplement  to 
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China, Visiting  in,  462  ; Dress  in,  558. 

Chinese  Art,  603. 

Chinese  Dinner-party,  427. 

Chinese  Execution,  A,  794. 

Chinese  in  New  England,  468, 493. 

Christmas  Day  iu  St.  Peter’s,  97. 

Christmas  Eve  off  the  Coast,  7. 

Christmas  Tree,  The,  7. 

Church  aud  State,  113. 

City  Schools,  One  of  our,  141. 

Close  Quarters  with  a Wolf,  847. 

Coblentz,  513. 

Color  of  Sea  and  Sky,  589. 

Colorado,  Colony,  A,  203. 

Constancy  of  Lovers,  327. 

Constantinople  Firemen,  462. 

Convent  at  Rome,  151. 

Coolies  for  Texas,  53. 

Corai  Fishing,  398. 

Coral  Reefs,  419. 

Cornell,  Mr.W.W.,225. 

Court  of  Appeals,  653. 

Crossing  Broadway,  171. 

Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  The,  596. 

Cuba— Fighting  iu,  302  ; Sponge  Fisheries,  349  ; A To- 
bacco Plantation,  349. 

Curling,  55. 

Cynicism,  670. 

Dahlgren,  Admiral,  492. 

Darien  Expedition,  The,  151. 

“ Bead  Broke,’’  358. 

Dead  Calm,  384. 

Death  by  Beheading,  135. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  The,  433. 

Defense  of  Hamburg,  635. 

Diamond-Cue  Championship,  38S. 

Dickens,  Charles,  Supplement  to  No.  695,  p.  1. 

Dickens’s  House  at  Gad’s  Hill,  461. 

Dickens,  Grave  of  Charles,  465. 

Disasters— The  Loss  of  the  “ Morning  Star,”  161 ; The 
Loss  of  the  “Oneida,”  181 ; Railroad  Accident 
in  Mississippi,  183 ; The  Richmond  Calamity, 
306;  Accident  on  the  Vermont,  and  Massachu- 
setts Railroad,  436 ; Loss  of  the  British  Ironclad 
“Captain,”  621. 

Dislike  to  Sermons,  46S. 

Distant  Sounds,  526. 

Dividend  Day,  470. 

D’lzzy  Dizzv,  454. 

Domestic  Intelligence,  3,  19,  35,  51,  67,  S3,  99, 115,  131, 
147,  163,  179,  195,  211,  227,  243,  269,  275,  291,  307, 

323,  339,  355,  371,  387,  403,  419,  435,  451,  467,  483, 

499,  615,  531,  547,  563,  579,  595,  611,  627,  643,  659, 

675,  691,  707,  723,  739,  755,  771,  787,  811,  827,  S43. 

Donegal  Coast,  The,  773. 

Donay,  General  Felix,  658. 

Down  a Wei),  843. 

Drawing-class  (Common  Schools),  141. 

Drawing  from  Life,  269. 

Dreams,  347. 

Drilling  Citizens  in  Paris.  635. 

Duel,  near  Havana,  Naval,  762. 

Dumas,  Alexandre  Davy,  853. 

Durant,  Thomas  C.,  109. 

Dust  and  Disease,  388. 

Eating  at  a Luncheon  Bar,  254. 

EDITORIALS. 

Politics — Our  Neutral  Policv,  2;  Mississippi  Politics, 
2 ; Mr.  Hoar  aud  the'  Supreme  Court,  3 ; Mr. 
Mnngen,  3;  International  Good-will,  3;  Jona- 
than and  John,  18  ; the  Duty  of  the  Honr,  18 ; 
the  Old  and  the  New,  19;  Senator  Schnrz’s  Civ- 
il Service  Bill,  34 ; the  State  ofWiunipeg, 35 ; the 
Cloven  Foot,  50 ; Is  he  also  a Judas  Iscariot  ? 50 ; 
Piihlic  Opinion  and  Cuba,  50;  Virginia  and  Con- 
gress, 82  ; the  Restored  Union,  9S;  Mr.  Dawes 
and  General  Butler, 98;  the  Amendment  and  the 


two  Parties,  114;  Mr.  Hoar  and  General  Sickles,  : 
114;  Senator  Revels,  114;  the  President  and  the 
Senate,  162 ; our  Indian  Policy  of  Extermination, 
178;  a certain  Gentleman  and  the  Presidency, 
178;  Congress  and  Cuba,  194;  a Policy  of  Peace, 
210 ; Shall  we  have  honest  Elections?  210 ; Amer- 
ican Neutrality.  210;  the  Blessings  of  Patronage, 
210 ; the  new  Face  of  an  old  Party,  226  ; the  new 
Nation,  242  ; Politics  upon  the  Bench,  242 ; a Po- 
litical Calm, 274 ; the  latest  Word  about  the  “Ala- 
bama,” 275 ; the  Folly  of  Political  Despondency, 
322;  a great  Reform  Postponed,  322 ; an  Inspired 
Meeting,  339;  the  Parties,  370;  Honest  Voting, 
386;  American  Neutrality,  402:  Party  Discipline, 
403;  American  Citizenship,  43-i ; the  Income  Tax, 
434;  the  President  and  the  Gnats,  450;  Manifest 
Destiny,  451;  the  old  Story,  466;  Congressional 
Courtesy,  466  ; a Dead  Lock,  466;  a Home  Ques- 
tion,466;  Once  More, 467 ; the  Political  Signs  of 
the  Times,  482 ; Party  Courage,  482 ; Party  Or- 
thodoxy, 482  ; a Rat  Diet  not  imminent,  4s3  ; the 
Miuority  a Part  of  the  People,  483 ; Sentimental 
Statesmanship,  49S;  a Sign  of  the  Times,  498; 
Undue  Haste,  498;  Personal  Government,  499 ; 
the  Campaign  at  Home,  530 ; the  North  Carolina 
Troubles,  530 ; Raising  the  Standard,  630 ; For- 
ward I 546 ; Progressive  Democracy,  646 ; Sym- 
pathy aud  Neutrality,  646;  the  Duly  of  Repub- 
licans, 562  ; American  Neutrality,  578 ; the  new 
Party,  578 ; the  Troubles  in  Nortli  Carolina,  579  ; 
Ex-Governor  Orr’s  Letter,  579 ; the  great  Settle- 
ment, 594;  Great  Britain  a Penitent,  594;  the 
Rights  of  Minorities,  610 ; the  Democrats  and 
the  War,  610 ; the  old  Serpent,  611 ; Honest  Elec- 
tions,626;  the  Moral  iu  Missouri,  627 ; Facts  and 
Promises,  642;  a Democratic  Plank,  642;  our 
Duty  to  Liberty,  643 ; the  present  Duty  of  Re- 
publicans, 658;  Missouri,  658 ; Centralization, 
658 ; the  Democrats  and  the  Public  Schools,  659 ; 
the  National  Interest  in  the  New  York  Election, 
674 ; Massachusetts  Republicans  and  Woman 
Suftrage,  675;  the  usual  Threat,  675;  an  Unsa- 
vory Feast,  676 ; John  to  Jonathan,  690 ; the 
AnLttmn  Elections,  690 ; Party  Spirit,  706;  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  in  Operation,  707 ; the 
Provisions  for  honest  Elections,  722 ; a Few 
Reminiscences,  722 ; International  Right  and 
Local  Law,  722;  a Lesson  of  the  Day,  738;  Con- 
gress aud  the  People,  738 ; Money  and  Politics, 
738 ; a Straw  that  shows  the  Wind,  739 ; the  Sit- 
uation, 754 ; Republican  Revenue  Reformers, 
754 ; a short  Way  with  Dissenters,  755 ; the  Duty 
of  the  Hour,  770 ; the  Parties,  786 ; General  But- 
ler’s View,  786 ; Chnrch  aud  State,  786 ; the  Sit- 
uation in  Missouri,  7S7 ; the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Reform,  787:  Good  Sense  iu  Poli- 
tics, 810;  Republican  Criticisms  of  the  Admin- 
istration, 810;  America  and  England,  811 ; the 
President’s  Views,  826 ; the  Duty  of  the  Majori- 
ty, 826;  Republican  Quarrels,  827  ; a Straw  that 
shows  the  Wind,  850;  the  new  Minister  to  En- 
gland, 850;  St.  Domingo,  850  ; Amnesty,  S51. 

State  and  City  Atfairs.—C&n  New  York  withdraw 
its  assent?  66;  At  Last ! 88;  Alarming  waste  of 
the  public  Property,  99 ; the  Disgrace  of  the  New 
York  Bar,  114;  the  Sweeny  C Harter,  130;  the 
New  York  Democracy,  146;  Democratic  Econo- 
my, 147 ; Naturalization  and  the  Registry,  147  ; 
the  Millennium  postponed,  226;  three  hundred 
thousand  dangers  to  New  York,  226;  defending 
the  Citadel,  242 ; the  Ring-breakers  broken,  242 ; 
the  Board  of  Regents,  243 ; the  Public  Money 
and  the  Sects,  243 ; the  Day  after  the  Battle,  259 ; 
the  real  Enemy,  274 ; repeal  of  the  Tax  on  State 
Bank  Circulation,  274;  Arcade  Railroad,  290; 
Glimpses  of  the  Democracy,  291 ; the  Regents  of 
the  University,  291 ; the  Bench  and  Politics,  306; 
for  Judges  of  Appeals,  306;  the  Arcade  Rail- 
road Bill,  306 ; the  Situation,  354 ; the  Last  Farce, 
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355;  the  Custom-house  aud  Politics,  3S6 ; Tam- 
many Fireworks,  450  ; the  City  ns  a Summer  Re- 
sort, 450  ; the  much-maligned  City  of  New  York, 
483  ; a sweet  Sight,  499  ; the  New  York  Republi- 
can Convention.  610 ; the  Candidates  iu  New 
York,  626;  Mr.  Tweed’s  Nomination,  642 ; a Bit- 
ing Satire,  045;  Politics  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
691;  the  Tammany  Policy,  706;  “States  Evi- 
dence” against  Tammany,  723. 

Financial.— Recent  Gold  Sales,  2 ; Trade— Its  Re- 
lations to  Gold,  50;  What  is  Money  ? 66;  the 
Gold  Conspiracy  I n vestigntion,  83 ; SpringTrnde, 
99 ; a Tub  to  the  Whale,  144 ; State  of  t he  Law  ns 
to  Usury,  115;  Trade,  as  affected  by  the  8itua 
tion,  131  ; the  Situation,  147;  the  Stute  of  Trade, 
162;  Legal  Tender,  178;  Trade,  227;  Legal  Ten- 
der, 243  ; the  Spring  Trade,  322 ; Remedy  for  the 
accnmnUiiiou  of  National  Bank  Notes,  338;  the 
State  of  Trade,  354;  the  Financial  Outlook,  37(1 ; 
Foreign  demand  for  our  Grain, 886;  Wheat— its 
Transportation  to  Foreign  Ports,  402  ; Foreign 
demand  for  our  Breadstuff,  418 ; Trade— its  Con- 
dition and  Prospects,  450 ; Running  into  Debt, 
467. 

Foreign. — Good  Faith  with  Denmark,  34 ; the  open- 
ing' of  the  Council,  34 ; German  Workiug-men  at 
Home,  35;  the  New  Year  in  France,  50;  Lord 
Clarendon’s  Reply,  66 ; an  American  Despot,  66  : 
Louis  Napoleon’s  Opportunity,  67 ; Within  and 
Without  the  Council,  83;  Pandora’s  Box,  lift; 
Rochefort  and  Revolution,  130;  Cuba  and  Bcllijs- 
eroncy,  146  ; the  curious  Situation  in  France, 
178;  Congress  aud  Cuba,  194;  an  instant  Duty, 
227  ; St.  Domingo  aud  St.  Thomas,  242 ; Mr. Glad- 
stone and  Ireland,  259 ; Constitutional  Caesar- 
isin,  274 ; the  end  of  Lopez,  275 ; Cuban  Pros- 
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SANTA  CLAUS. 

He  journeys,  a guest, 

To  our  gladdened  West, 

In  the  gay  memorial  season, 

At  the  merry  time  of  chime  and  rhyme 
When  pleasure  romps  with  reason. 

Strange  tales  we  know 
Of  his  beard  of  snow 
And  the  reindeer  steeds  that  draw  him ; 

But  not  a man  exists  who  can 
Affirm  that  he  ever  saw  him ! 

Always  he  pays 
In  secret  ways 
Those  visits  that  delight  us ; 

And  drops  by  stealth  his  Christmas  wealth, 
Too  cautious  to  affright  us. 

And  though  unseen, 

Where  his  hands  have  been 
Rare  joyance  follows  after  ; 

While  his  praises  float  from  many  a throat 
In  ripples  of  mellow  laughter. 

To  us  his  name 
Means  more  than  fame, 

With  fairest  memories  round  it. 

He  loveth  well  our  Christmas-bell — 

Oh,  bid  the  steeples  sound  it! 

And  warm  and  free 
Let  the  welcome  be 
As  the  flame  of  our  brightest  ingle; 

For  he  comes,  a guest,  whither  every  breast 
Fays  homage  to  Kris  Kringle! 
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OUR  NEUTRAL  POLICY. 

SENATOR  CARPENTER  undoubtedly  pre- 
sented the  case  of  Cuba  as  strongly  as  it 
can  be  urged ; but  the  very  vital  point  of  his 
speech  was  its  weakest  part.  We  are  solemn- 
ly bound,  he  said,  by  the  laws  of  nations  and 
by  our  own  pledges  to  stand  entirely  neutral 
between  Spain  and  Cuba.  But  how  can  we 
stand  neutral  except  between  two  recognized 
belligerents?  For  this  most  obvious  question 
Senator  Carpenter  has  a reply.  It  is,  that  the 
acts  of  Congress  of  1791  and  of  1818  declare  the 
policy  of  this  country  to  be  “neutrality,  with 
the  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  from  the 
inception  of  any  actual  revolution.”  What  is 
any  actual  revolution  ? This  question,  also,  the 
Senator  answers  by  saying  that,  iu  a legal  sense, 
when  the  laws  can  not  be  enforced  by  civil  of- 
ficers, but  only  by  military  authority  within  a 
state,  war  exists.  This  may  be  a legal,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  an  international  sense  ; for  such 
a principle  would  foment  and  strengthen  insur- 
rection every  where.  It  would  practically  abol- 
ish international  comity. 

Certainly  Senator  Carpenter  would  not  say 
that  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  law  in  the 
presence  of  General  Pleasonton’s  bayonets  the 
other  day  in  Brooklyn  made  a state  of  war  be- 
tween that  district  and  the  United  States.  He 
would  probably  admit  that  time  and  a certain 
display  of  force  and  evidence  of  purpose  were 
necessary  to  elevate  a riot  into  a revolution, 
and  to  justify  the  concession  of  belligerent  rights 
to  the  rioters  by  foreign  Powers.  Until  these 
things  were  apparent  he  would  doubtless  con- 
cede that  there  was  not  “ actual  revolution,”  al- 
though his  words,  as  reported,  are  more  per- 
emptory, and  seem  to  contemplate  interference 
by  recognition  at  the  “ inception”  of  actual  rev- 
olution— such  as  the  Boston  massacre  in  1770, 
or  the  firing  on  the  Star  of  the  West  in  1861. 
Upon  such  a principle  as  this,  Senator  Carpen- 
ter would  not,  of  course,  complain  that  at  the 
inception  of  the  revolution  in  this  country,  in 
1861,  England  acknowledged  the  belligerent 
rights  of  the  revolutionists.  But  if,  as  we  as- 
sume, he  would  allow  some  evidence  not  only 
of  purpose,  but  of  power,  to  be  essential  to  the 
recognition  of  belligerency  to  both  parties  in  a 
civil  war,  he  allows  precisely  what  international 
custom  requires.  That  custom  demands  that 
a belligerent  claiming  recognition  shall  have  a 
corporate  existence,  a civil  government  per- 
forming its  functions,  ports,  and  prize  courts ; 
that  is,  that  it  be  more  than  an  armed  body  of 
men  able  to  defy  the  ordinary  authority. 

The  Senator’s  speech  begs  the  question.  He 
says  that,  if  Cuba  violated  our  neutrality  laws 
by  fitting  out  expeditions,  Spain  was  equally 
guilty  in  doing  the  same  thing.  This  argument 
as.serts  that  we  were  bound  to  treat  them  both 
aliks.  But  this  is  a total  mistake.  Cuba  is 
not  aNPower.  Cuba  is  not  even  a belligerent, 
so  far  a.?  we  are  concerned,  until  we  make  her 
so  by  recognition  ; and  when  we  do  that,  we  do 
it  upon  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  facts 
we  have  mentioned.  The  act  of  1818  indeed 
forbids  the  fitting  out,  or  arming  in  our  ports, 
of  ships  to  be  used  against  any  foreign-prince, 
colony,  district,  or  people  wiuh  whom  we  are  at 
peace.  But,  as  Senator  Sumner  stated,  these 
qualifying  words  were  introduced  into  the  act 
subsequently,  and  withrfch£_speeLfie  intention  of 
including  the  Spanish  botanies  ■ifreW  in  Revolt, 


but  of  whose  belligerency  there  was  no  question. 
The  principle  which  Senator  Carpenter  assert- 
ed to  be  that  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
is  unquestionably  that  which  Mr.  Banks  sought 
to  introduce  by  the  modification  of  the  Neutral- 
ity laws ; but  his  attempt  shows  that  it  is  not 
our  present  principle  or  policy. 

Indeed,  all  those  who  strenuously  urge  this 
practice  are  justifying  upon  what  they  call  the 
loftiest  grounds  the  action  of  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  rebellion.  If  ever  circumstances 
authorized  recognition  at  the  “inception  of  act- 
ual revolution,  ” it  was  at  the  time  that  England 
acknowledged  the  Confederacy  as  a belligerent. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  had  virtu- 
ally declared  that  there  was  no  constitutional 
power  to  coerce  States.  It  was  conceded  on 
every  side  that  the  Constitution  did  not  in  terms 
forbid  secession.  The  world  had  seen  the  coun- 
try paralyzed  by  the  shot  at  the  Star  of  the  West, 
and  apparently  enduring  it  without  a protest. 
The  foreign  representatives  of  the  Government 
were  friendly  to  the  rebellion.  The  party 
whose  leaders  had  begun  the  revolt  was  im- 
mense, and  had  long  controlled  the  Govern- 
ment. There  was  no  army,  and  the  navy  was 
dispersed.  If  ever  there  was  a promising  “in- 
ception of  actual  revolution,”  this  was  it;  and 
according  to  Senator  Carpenter’s  principle,  as 
reported,  Great  Britain  was  wholly  justified. 

But  upon  this  principle,  how  entirely  right 
also  would  have  been  the  assent  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  the  proposition  of  France  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  Confederacy  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg ! If  it  be  the  true  policy 
to  grant  belligerent  rights  from  the  inception  of 
any  actual  revolution,  it  is  certainly  an  equally 
just  policy  to  recognize  the  independence  of  a 
belligerent  which,  for  more  than  two  years,  has 
repelled  the  efforts  of  the  antagonist,  and  has 
maintained  a complete  system  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  after  a decisive  victory  seems  to  be 
master  of  the  situation.  GreatBritain,  neverthe- 
less, refused.  Hostile  as  she  seemed  to  us,  she 
yet  refrained  from  that  final  and  disastrous  step, 
which,  it  is  but  a fair  logical  inference  from  Sen- 
ator Carpenter’s  speech,  as  reported,  to  say 
that  she  was,  in  his  opinion,  justified  in  taking. 

The  most  delicate  point  in  our  situation  to- 
day is  the  Alabama  question.  Our  position 
upon  it  is  very  strong,  and  it  is  fortified  by  our 
best  traditions.  Every  word  spoken  upon  the 
subject  of  international  relations,  every  act 
done,  bears  upon  the  question.  Yet  not  for 
that  reason,  politically  strong  as  it  is,  but  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  world,  and  for  the  lib- 
erty in  whose  name  Senator  Carpenter  so  elo- 
quently speaks,  let  us  take  care  to  do  nothing 
which  shall  authorize  the  eager  interference  of 
nations  in  foreign  difficulties.  If  one  nation 
may  intervene  for  one  purpose,  another  will 
intervene  for  another.  The  only  reasonable 
and  safe  rule  is  that  of  the  United  States, 
avowed  sympathy  for  all  who  are  struggling 
for  liberty,  and  non-interference  until  power 
as  well  as  purpose  is  established  by  undenir 
able  evidence,  of  a kind  which  4*s  universally 
acknowledged.  ' ■ . B 


MISSISSIPPI  POLITICS. 

The  result  of  the  late  elections  in  Texas  and 
Mississippi,  if,  as  now  seems  to  be  the  fact,  Mr. 
Davis  is  elected  Governor  of  Texas,  is  very 
agreeable  to  those  who  see  in  it  the  evidence  of 
a really  Republican  party  in  those  States.  It 
was  a favorite  theory  of  Governor  Andrew  of 
Massachusetts  that  the  real  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion at  the  South  must  *be  done  by  native  or 
long-resident  Southern  white  men.  He  fore- 
saw the  immigration  from  the  Northern  States ; 
but  he  was  not  satisfied  that  it  would  be  com- 
posed altogether  of  those  who  could  do  the  work 
that  was  essential.  This  was  a view  shared  by 
many  thoughtful  persons,  who  have  been  wait- 
ing to  see  if  there  were  any  signs  of  the  appear- 
ance of  such  men.  They  would  be  those  of 
whose  coming  our  experience  made  us  despair 
— Southern  men  who  fought  for  the  Confedera- 
cy, and  who  honestly  and  honorably  accepted 
the  defeat,  and  the  consequent  situation.  In 
the  nature' of  the  case  there  could  be  few  such 
men  ; but  Governor  Alcorn,  the  newlv-elected 
Governor  of  Mississippi,  seems  to  be  one  of 
them. 

He  did  not  conceal  before  the  election  that 
he  had  been  a rebel ; that  he  had  served  in  the 
rebel  army,  and  lost  a son  in  it ; that  he  had 
been  a slave-owner,  and  was  a large  property- 
holder  in  the  State  where  he  had  lived  for  twen- 
ty-five years,  and  with  which  he  was  entirely 
identified.  But  General  Alcorn  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  understand  the  logical  consequences 
of  the  utter  fall  of  the  Confederacy  and  of  eman- 
cipation. He  saw  also  that  Congress  represent- 
ed the  supreme  and  resistless  power  of  the  victo- 
rious Government,  and  that  to  defy  it  was  mere- 
ly to  dash  his  head  against  the  wall.  Looking 
around  him,  he  saw  that  the  hatred  of  the  ne- 
gro in  consequence  of  emancipation  threatened 
his  annihilation,  with  the  loss  of  the  laboring 
population  and  endless  woes.  He  saw  also  that 
the  negro  could  not  best  be  defended  by  a mil- 
itary force,  but  by  the  ballot.  The  oid  mas- 
ters were,  so  to  speak,  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
freedmen.  But  they  cursed  the  new  citizens, 
who  were  obliged  to  seek  leadership  elsewhere, 
and  they  turned  to  the  Northern  settlers,  many 


of  whom  were  educated,  and  had  various  social 
and  property  ties  to  the  South.  But  others 
were,  as  was  to  be  expected,  mere  adventurers 
who  would  stop  at  nothing  that  might  secure 
their  selfish  advantage. 

The  leadership  of  the  new  citizens  by  such 
men  was  for  every  reason  not  desirable,  and  in 
1867  Mr.  Alcorn  called  upon  the  white  people 
of  the  South  to  accept  the  situation  in  good 
faith,  and  not  to  pout  and  sulk  against  the  in- 
evitable. He  was  universally  denounced  by 
them  in  consequence.  But  when  a policy  of 
general  proscription  was  proposed  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi  it  failed.  Then  the  Republican 
party  of  Mississippi  was  founded  upon  the  plat- 
form of  an  intelligent  union  of  all  who  heartily- 
accepted  the  Republican  national  policy,  includ- 
ing amnesty,  and  of  this  party  General  Alcorn 
was  the  candidate  in  the  late  contest  with  Judge 
Dent.  The  latter  was  the  candidate  of  the  ir- 
reconcilables — the  “Conservatives”  of  every 
kind — as  they  are  absurdly  called,  as  if  it  were 
conservatism  to  refuse  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins 
of  your  wagon  when  it  has  been  upset.  The 
former  was  the  candidate  of  the  Radicals,  the 
intelligent  and  perceptive  part  of  the  communi- 
ty. In  his  address  before  the  election  Govern- 
or Alcorn  said : 

“The  reconstruction  to  which  I go  forward  is  a 
reconstruction  which  will  make  rich  and  poor  equal 
in  fact  before  the  law.  I move  on  with  it,  guiding  a 
harnessed  revolution  over  the  ruins  of  an  oligarchy, 
to  the  erection  of  a government  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people.  I go  forward,  fellow  - citizens,  to  build 
up  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  nation,  a party  new  to  the 
history  of  Mississippi  — a party  determined,  while 
raising  the  State  from  her  prostrate  position  under 
the  foot  of  power,  to  erect  it,  not  upon  its  point,  but 
upon  its  base— the  masses  of  the  citizens." 

But  he  knows  that  the  interests  of  all  are  in- 
separable. He  grants  that  in  the  old  day  the 
oligarchy  of  slaveholders,  of  w hich  he  was  one, 
controlled  the  voters  of  the  State.  Among  his 
declarations,  therefore,  this  is  very  significant : 

“The  60,000  poor  voters  who  have  been  dominated 
in  the  past  by  a wealthy  class  will  strike  now  for  their 
independence.  The  small  farmer  who  had  been  dra- 
gooned formerly  by  an  insolent  oligarchy  will  refuse 
to  vote  any  more  in  the  interests  of  the  few.  The 
small  trader  finds  his  interests  now  with  the  masses. 
He  is  justified  no  longer  in  declining  to  assert  his  in- 
dependence because  of  the  terrors  of  a rich  man’s 
frown.  The  party  I am  laboring  to  form  will  unite 
these  several  classes  of  the  whites  with  the  masses 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil ; and,  hurling  the  dotards  of 
a dead  system  from  their  seats,  will  go  forward  with 
me  to  the  erection  of  a government  based  on  educa- 
tion, prompt  payment,  equality  before  the  law,  and  a 
general  system  of  legislation,  having  its  foundation 
in  strict  justice  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor !" 

The  Republican  party  in  Mississippi  polled 
fully  a fourth  of  the  white  vote.  But  the  ma- 
jority for  General  Alcorn  and  his  intelligent 
platform  was  so  immense  that  many  of  those 
who  voted  against  him  will  not  necessarily  re- 
main opposed  to  an  administration  w hich,  by 
insisting  upon  equal  rights,  will  plainly  pro- 
mote peace  and  prosperity.  For  ourselves, 
however,  we  do  not  expect  that  the  old  rebel 
element  of  the  Southern  States  will  become  a 
safe  and  valuable  power.  The  very  fact  that 
General  Alcorn  and  a very  few  others  stand 
alone  among  their  old  associates,  reveals  the 
hopelessness  of  the  position  of  the  latter.  They 
will  be  an  obstruction.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  party  in  the  State,  which  has 
shown  such  strength  upon  the  declaration  of  so 
just  and  generous  a policy,  will  decline.  It  has 
comprehended  the  situation.  It  has  found  a 
leader  who  could  truly  express  its  faith  and  its 
purpose ; and  a man  who,  under  the  circum- 
stances that  surrounded  him,  has  done  what 
General  Alcorn  has  done,  will  naturally  not 
wish  to  uudo  it. 


EECENT  GOLD  SALES. 

Much  more  than  usual  excitement  was  ex- 
perienced in  Wall  Street  on  Friday,  growing 
out  of  the  sales  of  gold.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Mr.  Boutwell,  after  the  bids  had  been 
reported  to  him  on  the  30th  of  November,  de- 
clined to  sell  gold  at  under  22  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. Mr.  Colgate,  who  had  put  in  his 
offers  at  121  and  being  one  of  the  par- 
ties whose  bids  had  been  rejected,  proceeded 
to  Washington  after  having  tendered  about 
$600,000  to  the  Sub -treasurer,  and  insisted 
that,  as  there  were  no  higher  bidders,  he  should 
have  his  gold. 

Mr.  Boutwell  was  immovable.  He  claimed 
that,  although  special  notice  had  not  been  given 
on  this  particular  occasion  of  the  reservation  of 
a right  to  reject,  yet  that  it  had  been  given  be- 
fore ; that  such  was  the  understanding,  and  that 
this  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  at  ev- 
ery sale  there  was  delay  in  its  completion  until 
reported  to  him  and  approved. 

The  decision  gave  umbrage  to  Wall  Street, 
which  has  waited  for  its  opportunity  when  there 
was  but  little  currency  on  hand  at  Washington 
— due  to  the  purchases  of  bonds — to  coerce  the 
Treasury  into  a reversal  of  its  decision. 

Friday,  the  17th,  was  the  day  for  the  trial  of 
this  scheme.  A million  had  been  offered  for 
sale  on  that  day,  part  of  the  sum  announced  at 
the  beginning  of  December.  The  time  having 
arrived  for  opening  the  bids,  the  Sub-treasurer, 
with  his  assistants,  punctually  appeared  at  12 
o’clock  noon  to  ascertain  the  result.  The  an- 


received  with  derisive  laughter,  and  when  it  ap- 
peared that  offers  for  only  $482,000  had  been 
made,  and  that  some  of  the  bids  were  under 
that  of  Mr.  Colgate,  the  large  crowd  in  attend- 
ance rushed  to  the  Gold  Room  to  operate,  being 
certain  that  the  offers  would  be  rejected.  The 
price  rose  to  121| ; but  amidst  the  tumult  at  the 
Exchange  at  a quarter  to  one,  on  ascertaining 
that  the  bids  had  been  accepted,  it  fell  instan- 
taneously one  per  cent.,  and  the  market  sank 
down  to  1201,  closing  at  about  120£,  the  lowest 
price  reached  at  any  time  since  the  close  of  the 
war.  Wall  Street  was  jubilant  over  its  sup- 
posed victory ; but  no  one  could  tell  during  the 
day  what  principle  of  action  the  decision  in- 
volved. Will  the  Treasury  sell  without  limits 
hereafter,  or  will  it  raise  or  lower  them  ? This 
was  the  question  universally  asked. 

As  the  price  of  gold  affects  the  price  of  im- 
ported goods — which  are  marked  down  with 
very  rigid  subserviency  in  proportion  to  its  fall 
— and  as  it  affects  also  the  bulk  of  our  exports, 
these  transactions  carry  dismay  to  thousands. 
The  merchant,  whose  goods  have  been  reduced 
from  a currency  price  founded  on  gold  at  140 
to  one  founded  on  gold  at  120,  is  ruinecj,  if  his 
margin  of  capital  is  absorbed.  The  farmer, 
whose  wheat  is  sold  here  for  export,  finds  that 
it  is  sold  for  gold,  and  that,  instead  of  convert- 
ing the  latter  into  currency  at  140,  his  agent 
here  must  do  so  at  120,  with  a loss  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  difference.  The  disadvantage  of 
the  reduction  arises  from  the  fact  that  gold, 
which  was  withheld  from  the  market  before 
shipments  of  our  produce  commenced,  was 
pressed  for  sale  simultaneously  with  the  period 
of  greatest  activity  in  our  exports. 

It  was  because  gold  was  withheld  from  sale 
that  the  sharpers  who  are  pastured  upon  Erie 
were  enabled  in  September  to  carry  up  gold  to 
160-2$,  and  it  is  because  of  persistent  sales  since 
— doubtless  with  good  intent— that  the  gold  has 
fallen  to  120-1,  carrying  with  it  the  price  of  all 
descriptions  of  property  which  sympathize  with 
gold.  A change  of  a half  or  a quarter  per 
cent,  even  is  instantly  communicated  abroad, 
and  often  furnishes  the  basis  of  immense  trans- 
actions connected  with  bonds,  which  are  sold 
or  purchased  as  they  are  high  or  low  abroad  as 
compared  with  New  York,  at  the  moment  of  a 
slight  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  gold.  The 
sale  or  purchase  of  bonds  abroad  is  conducted 
through  cable  telegrams,  and  is  immediately 
completed — if  a sale — by  disposing  of  exchange 
in  this  market,  and  its  resulting  proceeds  of 
gold. 

The  German  bankers,  who  watch  with  the 
keenest  interest  for  these  fluctuations,  have 
branch  houses  in  the  principal  mdney  centres 
of  Europe,  and  operate  with  boldness,  skill,  and 
absolute  certainty  in  this  manner.  They  have 
been  powerful  aids  without  intending  it  to  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  in  beating  down  the 
price  of  gold.  They  sell  here  the  proceeds,  in 
the  shape  of  exchange,  of  our  bonds  sent  abroad 
by  them,  which  exchange  being  paid  for  in  gold, 
they  have  for  a long  time  been  free  sellers  of 
gold  in  harmony  with  the  sales  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  violent  fluctuations  which  have  occurred 
in  gold,  aud  which  have  been  communicated 
to  the  trade  of  the  whole  country,  are  due  not 
to  the  regular  operations  of  commerce,  but  to 
action  wholly  independent  of  it,  such  as  no  sa- 
gacity could  foresee.  The  bankers  who  urged 
the  policy  upon  the  Treasury  of  selling  gold 
and  buying  bonds,  admit  their  disappointment, 
as  they  expected  that  such  a feeling  of  corf- 
dence  would  be  created  abroad  as  would  place 
our  bonds  on  a par  with  gold ; but  although 
this  has  not  been  accomplished,  the  plan  is  still 
pursued  with  disastrous  effects  upon  our  whole 
trade  and  industry.  It  will  seldom  happen  in_ 
the  experience  of  men  that  occasions  will  be 
afforded  for  affecting  so  powerfully  the  for- 
tunes of  the  community. 

If  Mr.  Boutwell  had  paid  off  the  whole 
amount  of  three  per  cent,  certificates  the  con- 
traction in  prices  would  not  have  been  greater 
than  has  been  produced  by  the  sale  of  gold  ; 
and  there  would  have  been  this  difference  be- 
tween the  two  schemes,  that  one  would  have 
contracted  the  currency,  and  prevented  a suc- 
ceeding rise  in  prices ; while  the  other  exposes 
the  country  to  the  certainty  of  a subsequent 
advance  when  this  temporary  pressure  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Treasury  shall  be  withdrawn, 
as  it  soon  must  be,  and  thus  leave  our  paper 
currency  to  its  unrestrained  and  complete  in- 
fluence. 

The  act.  of  Congress  which  prevented  con- 
traction after  Mr.  M‘Culloch  had  reduced 
the  amount  of  legal  tenders  from  $400,000,000 
to  $356,000,000,  applied  only  to  “United  States 
notes,”  which  were  specifically  mentioned,  and 
did  not,  by  its  terms  or  by  its  necessary  effect, 
apply  to  the  three  per  cent,  certificates.  By 
the  terms  of  the  act  creating  them  they  were 
not  to  bear  interest  after  they  had  matured,  if 
the  Treasury  should  so  elect.  Had  it  done  this, 
the  whole  amount,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  some  portion  of  the  twenty  millions  which 
have  been  stamped  by  the  Sub- treasurer  for 
clearing-house  purposes,  would  have  been  pre- 
sented for  redemption,  as  they  are  held  as  a 
reserve  in.  preference  to  legal  tenders,  because 
they  bear  iwerest.!  fP^L.riie  extent  of  that 
$20,00t/,-ekk)  thUse  cenmcates  constitute  a tend- 
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er  between  banks,  although  they  do  not  as  be- 
tween the  banks  and  individuals.  They  per- 
form the  purposes  of  money  in  promoting  ex- 
pansion, but  not  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ment to  bill-holders  or  depositdrs;  and,  being 
thus  anomalous  and  dangerous,  should  be  elim- 
inated from  the  system.  The  Treasury  was  at 
liberty  to  pay  oft'  these ; but  it  may  be  said  that 
this  would  have  been  in  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  as  it  amounted  to  vir- 
tual contraction. 

It  was  competent  for  Congress  to  have  spec- 
ified these,  if  it  was  intended  that  they  should 
not  be  paid  off ; but  Congress  aimed  at  steadi- 
ness in  the  currency  and  in  prices,  and  wished 
to  prevent  a contraction  in  the  exchangeable 
value  of  commodities ; and  yet  Mr.  Boutwell, 
appearing  to  be  governed  by  the  supposed  spirit 
instead  of  the  terms  of  the  act,  has  adopted  a 
policy  which  has  lowered  prices  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  and  produced  an  amount  of  suf- 
fering in  all  the  walks  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try which  could  not  have  been  equaled  by  con- 
traction, and  produced  it  without  the  perma- 
nent benefits  to  result  from  contraction. 

We  urge,  therefore,  upon  those  who  are  thus 
subject  to  violent  vicissitudes  in  their  affairs  to 
support  the  policy  which  shall  bring  the  coun- 
try to  specie  payments.  It  will  be  found  to  be 
the  only  road  to  safety  and  prosperity,  both  for 
individuals  and  the  public. 

MURDER  AND  SENTIMENTALITY. 

A few  weeks  ago,  while  the  Boston  Cadets 
were  feasting  General  Mac.  ruder,  the  rebel 
commander  at  Great  Bethel,  Union  men  in 
Georgia,  according  to  General  Terry,  were 
murdered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Ku-Klux  bands. 
There  is,  he  says,  no  security  for  life  or  prop- 
erty, and  magistrates  neither  will  nor  can  do 
justice.  Do  the  worthy  members  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Cadets  see  no  relation  between  the  two 
facts  ? Their  invitation  to  General  Magruder 
does  not,  indeed,  directly  occasion  the  slaugh- 
ter of  innocent  Union  men ; but  it  does  indi- 
rectly. The  lesson  which  the  disaffected  ele- 
ment in  the  Southern  States  is  so  painfully  slow 
to  learn  is  that  we  understand  our  own  victory, 
not  as  one  of  vengeance,  but  of  principle.  And 
how  can  we  expect  them  ever  to  learn  it  if  we 
do  not  show  it  in  every  intelligible  way  ? Gen- 
eral Magruder  threw  up  the  commission  of  his 
country  to  fight  against  his  flag,  at  the  com- 
mand of  a State,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
human  slavery.  Is  this  an  act  which  the  Bos- 
ton Cadets  think  worthy  of  especial  honor? 
Or  is  it  done  to  show  that  they  have  no  ill  feel- 
ing ? But  nobody  charged  it  upon  them.  Or 
is  it  done  because  they  think  that  General  Ma- 
gruder was  as  honest  ns  they  were  ? Would 
they,  then,  have  feasted  Jefferson  Davis  and 
Raphael  Semmes  ? 

To  briug  the  matter  home,  would  the  com- 
mander of  the  Cadets,  when  they  went  to  the 
war,  be  now  made  the  honored  object  of  hila- 
rious and  respectful  junketings  by  the  Palmetto 
Guard  and  the  Louisiana  Tigers  ? We  would  not 
erect  those  bodiesinto  models,  nor  do  evil  because 
our  neighbor  will  not  do  well ; but  we  would 
not  certainly  honor  conspicuous  rebels  while  the 
rebel  spirit  slaughtered  our  brethren ; and  we 
certainly  should  not  expect  the  slaughter  to  stop 
until  we  showed  that  we  respected  ourselves 
and  our  power  sufficiently  to  abstain  from  hon- 
oring those  who  might  stop  it.  The  country 
should  have  no  time  to  consider  the  sentiment- 
al question,  “Are  you  going  to  fight  forever?” 
until  it  had  stopped  the  crimes  which  General 
Terry  describes  as  rife  in  Georgia. 

There  is  this  advantage  in  the  conncils  of 
extreme  men,  as  they  are  called — that  they  un- 
derstand each  ot  her.  Set  a thief,  if  you  choose, 
to  catch  a thief.  Fight  fire  with  fire.  These 
are  exhortations  that  grow  out  of  the  depths  of 
experience.  It  may  not  be  an  agreeable  truth, 
but  it  is  still  a truth,  that  such  a man  as  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  understood  better  how  to  deal 
w ith  rebels  than  any  more  moderate  man  ; and 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  of  a like  resolution  and 
temper  with  them,  but  patriotically  and  nobly  di- 
rected. The  policy  of  reconstruction  which  has 
been  adopted  was  the  result  of  a situation  which 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  men  like  him,  instinctively  di- 
vined. When  he  spoke  of  confiscation  and  mil- 
itary rule  and  territorial  condition,  there  was  a 
general  shuddering  even  among  his  own  party 
friends.  He  was  vigorously  denounced  as 
blood-thirsty  and  vindictive  by  the  opposition. 
But  he  always  quietly  answered  in  substance, 
why  is  the  blood  of  enemies  more  precious  than 
that  of  friends  ? 

He  did  not,  indeed,  advise  bloodshed.  But 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  blood  of  rebels  should 
be  spilled  rather  than  that  of  Union  men  of  any 
color.  He  knew,  also,  that  it  was  necessary,  by 
a thorough  and  radical  reorganization  of  society 
in  the  rebel  States,  to  show  the  rebel  spirit  that 
the  country  fully  comprehended  its  own  victory, 
and  would  certainly  secure  it.  He  knew  that 
the  contempt  of  “the  North"  was  ingrained 
and  traditional  in  “ the  South,”  and  that  the 
shortest  and  surest  way  of ‘peace  wa's  to  show  a 
perfect  readiness  upon  the  part  of  “ the  North” 
to  use  its  superior  strength  to  establish  its  policy. 

His  view  of  the  situation  was  correct.  It 
implied  nothing  vindictive,,  nothing  .unjust. 
Gradually  events  showeJultls^lMofi.^  The  con- 


duct of  the  South  when  Andrew’  Johnson  be- 
gan the  reaction — the  New  Orleans  and  Mem- 
phis massacres — the  black  codes — the  Ku-Klux 
— and  finally,  the  total  subjection  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  of  1808  to  the  reb- 
el chiefs — all  revealed  the  actual  facts  and  spir- 
it with  which  the  country  has  to  deal. 

That  condition  virtually  remains.  Nobody, 
of  course,  expects  that  any  system  will  instant- 
ly pacify  a State  so  long  demoralized  by  the 
barbarism  of  slavery,  and  then  so  riven  with 
civil  war  as  Georgia.  But  because  every  thing 
may  not  be  done  at  once,  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly foolish  to  endeavor  to  do  nothing.  The  re- 
moval of  the  colored  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  a deliberate  defiance  of  the  authority 
of  the  United  States.  Had  it  been  instantly  ac- 
cepted as  such  by  Congress,  and  the  territorial 
condition  been  restored,  there  would  be  at  this 
moment  much  more  security  for  life  and  prop- 
erty in  that  State  than  General  Terry  reports. 
So,  likewise,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  Ca- 
dets in  Boston  should  honor  General  Magruder, 
magistrates  and  juries  in  Georgia  would  have 
been  stronger  had  the  Cadets  decisively  de- 
clined. 

The  remedy  is,  first  of  all,  moral,  then  phys- 
ical. Let  the  South  perceive  that  we  regard 
■ the  war  as  a very  sober  matter — as  an  enor- 
mous crime,  the  memory  and  lessons  of  which 
lire  not  to  be  drowned  in  a slop  of  sentimental- 
ity. Then  the  leaders  will  act  accordingly ; 
and  if  not  now,  in  the  next  generation.  It  is  a 
very  great  mistake  that  we  can  not  wait.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  we  can.  Then  the  imme- 
diate remedy  is  physical.  It  is  a disgrace  to 
the  country  that  it  suffers  such  a condition  of 
things  any  where  in  its  domain  as  that  reported 
by  General  Terry.  If  it  is  proved  that  Geor- 
gia does  not  protect  lives  and  property,  let  the 
United  States  protect  them  by  any  necessary 
number  of  soldiers,  and  for  any  length  of  time 
whatever. 

Mr.  HOAR  AND  THE  SUPREME 
COURT. 

Tiie  nomination  of  Attorney-General  Hoar 
to  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  one  of  the 
very  best  that  could  have  been  made.  When 
Mr.  Hoar  was  called  into  the  Cabinet  he  was 
known  in  New  England  as  one  of  the  most  able 
and  upright  of  judges.  He  was  universally 
respected  in  his  State  as  one  of  the  strongest 
men  of  his  party ; and  not  the  least  of  his  ex- 
cellent qualities  was  his  vigorous  independence, 
which,  with  his  soundness  of  judgment,  a cer- 
tain masculine  good  sense,  and  his  legal  learn- 
ing, have  undoubtedly  warmly  commended  him 
to  the  President,  who  could  not  fail  especially 
to  like  and  to  trust  so  clear-headed,  able,  and 
sincere  a man  as  the  Attorney-General.  The 
Cabinet  will  be  weakened  by  his  promotion  to 
the  Bench ; and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  it 
would  be  personally  agreeable  to  Mr.  Hoar  to 
remain  in  his  present  position  during  General 
Grant’s  term.  But  he  could  not  wisely  de- 
cline the  permanent  and  honorable  position  to 
which  the  President  has  nominated  him. 

It  is  now,  however,  reported  from  Washing- 
ton that  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate 
will  report  Mr.  Hoar’s  name  without  a recom- 
mendation. For  their  own  honor,  we  hope  that 
the  report  is  incorrect.  His  spotless  character, 
his  ability,  his  professional  accomplishment  and 
experience  are  unquestionable.  His  political 
principle  is  of  as  decided  Republicanism  as  that 
of  any  Senator.  The  real  ground  of  objection, 
therefore,  must  be  his  hearty  contempt  of  the 
system  that  makes  the  whole  civil  service  party 
plunder.  He  has  adopted  perhaps  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  the  President  in  his  Mes- 
sage, of  sustaining  efficient  officers  “against 
remonstrance  wholly  political.”  He  has  pos- 
sibly declined  to  put  out  one  faithful  and  able 
Republican  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  an- 
other. He  may  have  said  that,  when  he  found 
a better  man  for  a particular  office  than  the  in- 
cumbent, he  would  appoint  him.  These  are 
not  exactly  the  grounds  upon  which  a Repub- 
lican Senate  ought  to  decline  to  support  such  a 
man  for  such  a position.  Indeed,  if  there  be 
any  nomination  which  the  Senate  ought  to  con- 
firm instantly,  unanimously,  and  gladly,  it  is 
that  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  the  Supreme  Bench. 

Mr.  MUNGEN. 

Every  body  is  very  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Mungen.  Mr.  Mungen  is  a representative 
from  Ohio,  and  he  read  recently  in  the  House 
a long  and  careful  essay  in  favor  of  repudiation. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Mungen  does  not  pay  his  own  honest  debts, 
and  it  would  be  interesting,  if  there  were  only 
time  enouah  for  unimportant  inquiries,  to  know 
why  he  advises  tnat  tne  country  should  defraud 
its  creditors.  Yet,  as  a party  man,  Mr.  Mun- 
gen might  truly  say  that,  as  his  party  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  country  upon  a policy  of  quasi  re- 
pudiation, he  was  merely  following  the  party 
lead  in  proposing  it.  But  the  result  showed 
that  he  reckoned  without  his  party. 

Mr.  Brooks,  General  Slocum,  Mr.  Cox, 
Judge  Woodward,  jukI  others  immediately 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and,  to  Mr.  Mungen’s  dis- 
may, vehemently  repudiated  Mr.  Mcnoen’s  re- 
pudiation. 
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General  Slocum  declared  that  no  party  tie, 
and  no  hope  of  political  advancement,  would 
ever  induce  him  to  favor  any  measure  which 
did  not  look  to  fulfilling  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  law  creating  the  debt.  Mr.  Cox 
and  Mr.  Woodward  also  vigorously  denounced 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Mungen,  and  sought  to 
show  that  the  Republican  party  was  a repudi- 
ating party — an  effort  in  which  their  success 
was  not  remarkable. 

Seeing  the  Democratic  party  in  the  House 
upon  the  stool  of  repentance,  Mr.  Garfield 
suggested  a resolution  that  the  House,  without 
distinction  of  part}’,  declare  that  a proposition 
of  repudiation  is  unworthy  the  honor  of  the 
nation.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a vote 
of  123  to  Mr.  Jones  of  Kentucky,  who  thought 
that,  under  some  circumstances,  he  might  favor 
some  kind  of  repudiation.  Of  the  sixty-three 
Democnrg  in  the  House,  however,  only  twenty- 
four  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  so  that  it 
is  only  a minority  which  has  pronounced  against 
repudiation. 

But  the  result  is  nevertheless  significant. 
Pur  si  muove.  The  same  conviction  and  good 
sense  in  the  American  mind  that  resisted  the 
demands  of  the  slaveholders,  supported  by  the 
Democratic  party,  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
slavery ; that  accepted  the  war  in  consequence 
of  that  resistance,  and  fought  it  steadily  through 
to  unconditional  victory ; that  emancipated  the 
slaves,  and  gave  them  civil  and  political  rights ; 
that  rejected  all  the  sophistries  and  disregarded 
all  the  menaces  of  the  Johnsonian  reaction,  has 
now  triumphed  over  the  demand  for  repudiation. 

It  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  public  mind  is 
still  healthful,  and  that  “moral  ideas”  are  not 
fatal  even  to  a political  party.  Had  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  in  1868  been  elected  upon  a 
platform  of  virtual  or  conditional  repudiation, 
the  House  in  1869  would  hot  have  unanimously 
passed  such  a resolution  as  that  of  General 
Garfield.  The  election  of  Mr.  Seymour 
would  have  beqn  as  cogent  proof  of  the  essen- 
tial demoralization  of  the  public  mind  as  the 
passnge  of  the  Garfield  resolution  is  proof  of 
the  general  conviction,  even  among  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  that,  the  country  believes  honesty 
to  be  the  best  policy. 


INTERNATIONAL  GOOD-WILL. 

Great  Britain  just  now  loses  no  opportuni- 
ty of  showing  her  good-will  to  the  United  States. 
Not  only  is  George  Peabody  honored  and 
mourned  as  very  few  British  subjects  would  be, 
but  Lord  Lyons,  the  English  Embassador  in 
Paris,  gives  a dinner  to  General  Banks,  and 
the  London  Times  says  that  if  Mr.  Motley  pro- 
poses that*the  Alabama  negotiations  be  reopen- 
ed at  Washington,  at  Washington  it  shall  be. 
The  Times  further  says,  what  is  very  evident : 
“We  shall  never  arrive  at  the  restoration  of 
friendship  if  we  are  to  begin  in  the  spirit  of 
pettifogging  attorneys.  American  writers  and 
statesmen  may  remember  with  advantage  that 
onr  blood  is,  after  all,  not  very  different  from 
their  own.  Englishmen  have  susceptibilities 
as  well  as  Americans.  It  is  not  probable  that 
we  shall  be  drawn  toward  the  Americans  by  the 
suggestion  that  we  are  insincere,  and  bent  on 
hoodwinking  those  with  whom  we  profess  to  be 
dealing  openly.  This  is  sensible ; and  indeed 
every  thing  show-  a disposition  which  is  very 
promising  for  horn  rable  negotiations. 

But  it  can  hardly  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Mot- 
ley that  the  offer  of  the  Times  should  be  made 
as  if  a change  of  the  scene  of  negotiations  had 
been  demanded ; nor  was  its  previous  sugges- 
tion flattering,  that  other  persons  than  our  Min- 
ister should  be  called  into  the  negotiation  upon 
our  side.  The  Times  has  certainly  an  ingen- 
ious clumsiness  even  when  it  apparently  means 
to  be  friendly.  To  remove  the  negotiation  from 
the  capital  in  wdiich  our  Minister  resides,  or  to 
place  it  in  other  hands,  would  be  simply  to  de- 
clare that  he  should  be  recalled.  Now,  when 
Mr.  Motley  was  appointed,  the  chief  question 
between  his  country  and  England  was  that  of 
the  Alabama  claims.  If  he  had  not  been  con- 
sidered competent  to  deal  with  it,  according  to 
the  view’s  of  the  Administration,  the  Times  may- 
be very  sure  that  he  could  not  have  been  con- 
firmed. Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  was  an  oppo- 
sition nomination  from  an  opposition  adminis- 
tration, and  was  confirmed  merely  because  of 
a foolish  custom  of  the  Senate.  But  Mr.  Mot- 
ley is  heartily  in  accord  with  the  Administra- 
tion, and — is  that  where  the  shoe  pinched  ? — he 
•is  the  especial  frit  nd  of  Mr.  Sumner.  In  him, 
at  all  events,  the  Times  and  England  can  see  a 
just  representative  of  the  American  feeling — 
and  they  must  have  had  quite  enough  of  the 
other  kind  in  bis  immediate  predecessor. 


NOTES. 

The  Harvard  crew,  w ith  the  exception  of  Mr, 
Simmons,  have  published  a card  disavowing  Mr. 
William  Blakie’s  article  upon  the  race  in 
Harper's  Monthly , and  Mr.  Blakie  has  replied. 
He  thinks,  as  he  was  with  the  crew  twelve  hours 
a day  through  the  preparation  for  the  race,  and 
upon  the  great  day,  and  was  really  their  Secre- 
tary, w hatever  he  may  have  been  called,  receiv- 
ing and  answering  letters  in  their  name,  that  he 
knew  their  views  and  had  expressed  them.  It 
is  a pity  that  there  should  be  any  difference  upon 


the  subject ; but  if  the  article  did  not  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  crew’,  they  have  done  right  in 
saying  so.  It  is  almost  impossible,  under  such 
exciting  and  remarkable  circumstances  as  those 
of  the  race,  that  there  should  not  be  some  sus- 
picion or  ill  feeling.  But  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Harvard  men  cherish  any 
other  feeling  than  that  of  honorable  rivalry  to- 
ward the  Oxonians. 

“ The  Brunonian”  is  the  title  of  a comely  lit- 
tle magazine  published  by  the  students  of  Brown 
University,  which  every  graduate  and  friend  of 
Brown  will  find  very’  entertaining,  not  only  from 
association,  but  from  the  shrewd  comments  in 
the  department  called  ‘ * Home  Matters,  ” upon 
subjects  interesting  to  all  Bruuouians.  It  is  only 
a dollar  and  a half  a year ; and  is  there  any  of 
the  sons  of  Brown  who  does  not  love  her  memory 
to  that  amount  ? 
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CONGRESS. 

December  13.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Morton’s  bill  in  re- 
gard to  reconstruction  in  Georgia  was  reported  as 
amended  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  provides 
for  convening  the  old  Legislature,  excluding  from 
their  seats  such  members  as  are  ineligible  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  but  no  one  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude ; em- 
powers the  President  to  enforce  the  act,  using  the 
army  and  navy  if  necessary,  and  makes  the  Legisla- 
ture provisional  until  farther  Congressional  action. 
In  the  House,  the  mammoth  New  York  petition  for 
the  recognition  of  Cuba  was  presented,  under  a sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  A message  from  the  President 
was  received,  containing  the  announcement  of  Secre- 
tary Fish  of  such  States  as  had,  up  to  December  9,  rat- 
ified the  Constitutional  Amendment.  These  were : 
Missouri  (defective),  Kansas  (defective),  North  Caro- 
lina, West  Virginia,  Massachnsetis,  Wisconsin,  Maine, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  Nevada,  Vermont,  Virginia. 

Deceml>er  14.— In  both  Houses  tlie  session  was  most- 
ly occupied  with  eulogies  on  the  late  Senator  Fessen- 
den. 

December  15.— In  the  Senate,  Senator  Carpenter’s 
resolution  to  detain  the  Spanish  gun-boats  at  New 
York  was  debated.  It  was  opposed  by  Senator  Sum- 
ner, and  after  considerable  discussion  w as  laid  over. 
Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  made  a long  speech  upon 
his  bill  amending  the  Eight-Hour  law,  making  ten 
hours  a day’s  work.  In  the  House,  the  Avondale  ca- 
lamity was  brought  up,  and  the  Committee  on  Mines 
and  Mining  was  mstructed.to  investigate  the  cause  of 
the  disaster. 

December  1G.— In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  introduced 
favoring  a line  of  American  mail  steamships  to  Eu- 
rope and  ports  in  India  and  China,  by  the  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  In  the  House,  messages  were  received 
from  the  President  declining  to  rarnish  the  corre- 
spondence with  Minister  Sickles  in  regard  to  Cuba, 
aud  giving  notice  of  the  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  by  Alabama.  On  the  House  going  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  that  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  relating  to  the  finances,  Mr.  Mungen, 
of  Ohio,  made  a speech  in  favor  of  repudiating  the 
National  Debt,  whereupon  Messrs.  Brooks,  of  New 
York,  Randall,  Potter,  Slocum,  Cox,  Kerr,  and  Wood- 
ward-all Democrats— rose,  one  by  one,  and  declared 
their  opposition  to  repudiation.  A resolution  was 
afterward  adopted  in  the  House  by  a vote  of  123  to  1 
(Mr.  Jones,  of  Kentucky),  declaring  repudiation  a na- 
tional dishonor.  The  Cuban  question  was  also  de- 
bated in  Committee  by  Messrs.  Fitch  and  Willard,  the 
latter  defending  the  policy  of  the  Message. 

December  17.— In  the  Senate,  the  day  was  taken  up 
with  the  discussion  of  various  bills ; but  no  action  of 
importance  was  taken  on  any  cj  them.  The  House 
was  not  in  session. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

It  is  reported  that  Minister  Motley  has  proposed  the 
transfer  of  the  Alabama  negotiations  to  Washington, 
and  that  the  question  of  the  neutrality  of  the  seas  be 
included.  The  British  Government  is  said  to  have 
acceded  to  both  propositions. 

For  some  time  quite  a vigorous  rebellion  against 
the  lawful  authorities  has  existed  in  the  Red  River 
territory.  Late  advices  represent  that  a large  number 
of  Swamp  Indians  and  British  half-breeds  had  been 
organized  to  support  the  Governor,  and  that  they  were 
about  to  march  at  once  upon  the  insurgents  at  Fort 
Garry.  The  commander  of  the  latter  had  called  in  his 
reserves,  and  hostilities  were  imminent  It  was  fear- 
ed that  if  a conflict  should  begin,  the  Indians,  from 
the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  wonni 
unite  in  a war  of  extermination  against  the  white  set- 
tlers. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  State  Convention,  aesetai- 
bled  at  Boston  on  the  15th  December,  passed  resolu- 
tions asking  for  a full  report  from  the  Committee  who 
recently  investigated  the  affairs  of  the  Book  Concern 
in  New  York,  and  urging  the  Sub-Committee  to  con- 
tinue the  investigation. 

The  Kentucky  Legislature,  on  the  16th  December, 
elected  John  W.  Stevenson  United  States  Senator. 

On  December  18  a coal  mine  at  Stockton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, caved  in,  filling  np  the  tunnel  and  shaft,  and 
choking  the  eutrance.  Several  dwelling-houses  were 
carried  down  a distance  of  forty  feet,  and  the  inmates 
instantly  crushed  to  death.  It  ie  supposed  that  a 
number  of  people  who  were  in  the  mine  at  the  time 
were  killed.  The  disaster  is  ascribed  to  working  the 
mine  too  near  the  surface,  there  being  a thickness  of 
only  twenty  feet  of  earth  between  the  foundations  of 
the  bouses  and  the  mine. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  Peabody  were,  on  De- 
cember 13,  removed  on  board  the  British  man-of-war 
Monarch,  at  Portsmouth,  and  were  consigned  to  the 
care  of  Captain  Commereli,  the  commander  of  the  ves- 
sel, by  Mr.  Motley,  the  United  States  Minister,  in  be- 
half of  the  relatives  and  executors  of  Mr.  Peabody. 
During  the  ceremony  minute-guns  were  fired  from 
H.M.  ship  Duke  of  Wellington , and  the  vessels  in  the 
harbor  displayed  their  colors  at  half-mast  and  dipped 
their  ensigns.  The  United  States  ship  Plymouth  is  to 
accompany  the  Monarch  across  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  reported  from  Rome  that  the  Pope  urges  the 
placing  of  Gallican  Bishops  on  leading  committees  in 
the  Council,  and  that  the’decree  dissolving  the  Coun- 
cil in  the  event  of  his  death  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
election  of  any  but  an  Italian  to  the  Papal  chair.  A 
rumor  that  his  Holiness  had  suffered  a shock  of  apo- 
plexy caused  great  anxiety  in  Europe.  The  Council 
will  be  reconvened  on  the  Cth  of  January.  The  French 
Bishops  have  protested  against  the  Pope’s  interference 
in  the  deliberations,  but  he  is  sustained  by  the  Span- 
ish clergy. 

Cardinal  Pantini,  a native  of  Rome,  died  in  that 
city  on  December  IS,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  vears. 
This  leaves  sixteen  vacancies  in  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals, none  of  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  filled  while 
the  (Ecumenical  Council  is  in  session. 

Late  advices  from  Mexico  give  accounts  of  the  fes- 
tivities in  honor  of  ex-Secretary  Seward.  The  polit- 
ical affairs  of  the  country  were  in  a very  unsettled  con- 
dition. At  Puebla  a mob  had  attacked  a Protestant, 
congregation  during  service.  The  rioters  are  said  to 
have  been  led  by  an  ex-imperialist,  and  urged  on  by 
the  priests.  A number  or  persons  were  fatally  In- 
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rious  imprudence — and  yet,  on  this  occasion, 
Arnold  was  right.  Anne’s  annoyance  at  feeling 
that  conclusion  forced  on  her  produced  the  first 
betrayal  of  impatience  which  she  had  shown  yet. 
She  left  Arnold  at  the  window,  and  flung  herself 
on  the  sofa.  “A  curse  seems  to  follow  me!” 
she  thought,  bitterly.  * 4 This  will  end  ill — and 
I shall  be  answerable  for  it !” 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Bishopriggs  lmd  found 
the  dinner  in  the  kitchen,  ready,  and  waiting  for 
him.  Instead  of  at  once  taking  the  tray  on  which 
it  was  placed  into  the  sitting-room,  he  conveyed 
it  privately  into  his  own  pantry,  and  shut  the 
door. 

“Lie  ye  there,  my  freend,  till  the  spare  mo- 
ment comes — and  I’ll  look  at  ye  again,”  he  said, 
putting  the  letter  away  carefully  in  the  dresser- 
drawer.  “Noo  aboot  the  dinner  o’  they  twa 
turtle-doves  in  the  parlor?”  he  continued,  di- 
recting his  attention  to  the  dinner-tray.  “1 
maun  joost  see  that  the  cook’s  dune  her  duty — 
the  creatures  are  no’  capable  o’  decidin’  that 
knotty  point  for  their  ain  selves.  ” He  took  off 
one  of  the  covers,  and  picked  bits,  here  and 
there,  out  of  the  -dish  with  the  fork.  “ Eh ! eh ! 
the  collops  are  no’  that  bad!”  He  took  off  an- 
other cover,  and  shook  his  head  in  solemn  doubt. 
“Here’s  the  green  meat.  I doot  green  meat’s 
windy  diet  for  a man  at  my  time  o’  life !”  He 
put  the  cover  on  again,  and  tried  the  next  dish. 
“The  fesh ? What  the  de’il  does  the  woman  fry 
the  trout  for?  Boil  it  next  time,  ye  betch,  wi’ 
a pinch  o’  saut  and  a spunefu’  o’  vinegar.”  He 
drew  the  cork  from  a bottle  of  sherry,  and  de- 
canted the  wine.  “The  sherry  wine?”  he  said, 
in  tones  of  deep  feeling,  holding  the  decanter  up 
to  the  light.  “ Hoo  do  I know  but  what  it  may 
be  corkit  ? I maun  taste  and  try.  It’s  on  my 
conscience,  as  an  honest  man,  to  taste  and  try.  ” 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 
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He  forthwith  relieved  his  conscience — copiously. 
There  was  a vacant  space,  of  no  inconsiderable 
dimensions,  left  in  the  decanter.  Mr.  Bishop- 
riggs  gravely  filled  it  up  from  the  water-bottle. 
“ Eh ! it’s  joost  addin’  ten  years  to  the  age  o’  the 
wine.  The  turtle-doves  will  be  nane  the  waur— - 
and  I mysel’  am  a glass  o’  sherry  the  better. 
Praise  Providence  for  a’  its  maircies!”  Haring 
relieved  himself  of  that  devout  aspiration,  he  took 
up  the  tray  again,  and  decided  on  letting  the 
turtle-doves  have  their  dinner. 

The  conversation  in  the  parlor  (dropped  for 
the  moment)  had  been  renewed,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Bishopriggs.  Too  restless  to  remain 
long  in  one  place,  Anne  had  risen  again  from 
the  sofa,  and  had  rejoined  Arnold  at  the  win- 
dow. 

“Where  do  your  friends  at  Lady  Lundie’s 
believe  you  to  be  now  ?”  she  asked,  abruptly. 

“I  am  believed,”  replied  Arnold,  “to  be 
meeting  my  tenants,  and  taking  possession  of 
my  estate.” 

“ How  are  you  to  get  to  your  estate  to-night?” 
“By  railway,  I suppose.  By-the-by,  what 
excuse  am  I to  make  for  going  away  after  din- 
ner? We  are  sure  to  have  the  landlady  in  here 
before  long.  What  will  she  say  to  my  going  oft’ 
by  myself  to  the  train,  and  leaving  4 my  wife’ 
behind  me  ?” 

4 4 Mr.  Brinkworth  ! that  joke — if  it  is  a joke — 
is  worn  out!’’ 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,”  said  Arnold. 

44  You  may  leave  your  excuse  to  me,”  pursued 
Anne.  4 4 Do  you  go  by  the  up  train,  or  the 
down  ?” 

“By  the  up  train.” 

The  door  opened  suddenly;  and  Mr.  Bishop- 
riggs appeared  with  the  dinner.  Anne  nervous- 
ly separated  herself  from  Arnold.  The  one  avail- 
able eye  of  Mr.  Bishop- 
riggs followed  her  re- 
proachfully, as  he  put 
the  dishes  on  the  table. 

“I  warned  ye  baith, 
it  was  a clean  impossi- 
bility to  knock  at  the 
door  this  time.  Don’t 
blame  me,  young  mad- 
lm — don’t  blame  me  /” 

44  Where  will  you  sit?” 
asked  Arnold,  by  way  of 
diverting  Anne’s  atten- 
tion from  the  familiar- 
ities of  Father  Bishop- 
riggs. 

“Any  where!”  she 
answered,  impatiently ; 
snatching  up  a chair, 
and  placiug  it  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table. 

Mr.  Bishopriggs  po- 
litely, but  firmly,  put  the 
chair  back  again  in  its 
place. 

“Lord’s  sake!  what 
are  ye  doin’  ? It’s  clean 
contrary  to  a’  the  laws 
and  customs  o’  the  hon- 
ey-mune,  to  sit  as  far 
away  from  your  husband 
as  that!” 

He  waved  his  persua- 
sive napkin  to  one  of  the 
two  chairs  placed  close 
together  at  the  table. 
Arnold  interfered  once 
more,  and  prevented  an- 
other outbreak  of  impa- 
tience from  Anne. 

“What  does  it  mat- 
ter ?”  he  said.  4 4 Let  the 
man  have  his  wav:’” 

“ Get  it  over  as  soon 
as  you  can,”  she  return- 
ed. 44 1 can ’t,  and  won’t, 
bear  it  much  longer.” 

They  took  their  places 
at  the  table,  with  Fa- 
ther Bishopriggs  behind 
them,  in  the  mixed  char- 
acter of  major  domo  and 
guardian  angel. 

“Here’s  the  trout!” 
he  cried,  taking  the  cov- 
er off  with  a flourish. 
44  Half  an  hour  since,  he 
was  loupin’  in  the  water. 
There  he  lies  noo,  fried 
in  the  dish.  An  emblem 
o’  human  life  for  ye! 
When  ye  can  spare  any 
leisure  time  from  yer 
twa  selves,  meditate  on 
that.” 

Arnold  took  up  the 
spoon,  to  give  Anne  one 
of  the  trout.  Sir.  Bish- 
opriggs clapped  the  cov- 
er on  the  dish  again,  with 
a countenance  express- 
ive of  devout  horror. 

“Is  there  naebody 
gaun’  to  say  grace  ?”  he 
asked. 

“ Come ! come !”  said 
Arnold.  “The  fish  is 
getting  cold.” 

Mr.  Bishopriggs  pi- 
ously closed  his  availa- 
ble eye,  and  held  the 
cover  firmly  on  the  dish. 
“ For  what  ye’re  gaun’ 
to  receive,  may  ye  baith 
be  truly  thankful  !”■  He 
opened  his  available  eye, 
and  whipped  the  cover 
off  again.  “My  con- 
science is  easy  noo. — 
.-t  ■ _ l r-  Fall  to ! Fall  to !” 
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CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 


The  knock  at  the  door  was  repeated — a loud- 
er knock  than  before. 

“ Are  you  deaf?”  shouted  Arnold. 

The  door  opened,  little  by  little,  an  inch  at  a 
time.  Mr.  Bishopriggs  appeared  mysteriously, 
with  the  cloth  for  dinner  over  his  arm,  and  with 
his  second  in  command  behind  him,  hearing 
“ the  furnishing  of  the  table”  (as  it  was  called 
at  Craig  Femie)  on  a tray. 

“What  the  deuce  were  you  waiting  for?” 
asked  Arnold.  44 1 told  you  to  come  in.” 

“And  I tauld  you,”  answered  Mr.  Bishop- 
riggs,  4 4 that  I wadna  come  in  without  knocking 
first.  Eh,  man!”  he  went  on,  dismissing  his 
second  in  command,  and  laying  the  cloth  with 
his  own  venerable  hands,  “d’ye  think  I’ve  lived 
in  this  hottle  in  blinded  eegnorance  of  hoo  young 
married  couples  pass  the  time  when  they’re  left 
to  themselves  ? Twa  knocks  at  the  door — and 
an  unco  trouble  in  opening  it,  after  that — is  joost 
the  least  ye  can  do  for  them!  Whar’  do  ye 
think,  noo,  I’ll  set  the  places  for  you  and  your 
leddy  there?” 

Anne  walked  away  to 
the  window,  in  undis- 
guised disgust.  Arnold 
found  Mr.  Bishopriggs  to 
be  quite  irresistible.  He 
answered,  humoring  the 
joke, 

“One  at  the  top  and 
one  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  I suppose  ?” 

“One  at  tap  and  one 
at  bottom  ?”  repeated 
Mr.  Bishopriggs,  in  high 
disdain.  4 4 De’il  a bit  of 
it!  Baith  yer  chairs  as 
close  together  as  chairs 
can  be.  Hech!  hech! — 
haven’t  I caught  ’em, 
after  goodness  knows 
hoo  many  preleeminary 
knocks  at  the  door,  din- 
ing on  their  husbands’ 
knees,  and  steemulating 
a man’s  appetite  by  feed- 
ing him  at  the  fork’s  end 
like  a child?  Eh! ’’sighed 
the  sage  of  Craig  Fernie, 

44  it’s  a short  life  wi'  that 
nuptial  business,  and  a 
merry  one ! A month 
for  yer  billin’  and  cooin’ ; 
and  a’  the  rest  o’  yer  days 
for  wondering  ye  were 
ever  such  a fule,  and 
wishing  it  was  a’  to  be 
done  ower  again. — Ye’ll 
be  for  a bottle  o’  sherry 
wine,  nae  doot?  and  a 
drap  toddy  afterwards, 
to  do  yer  digestin' 
on?” 

Arnold  nodded  — and 
then,  in  obedience  to  a 
signal  from  Anne,  joined 
her  at  the  window.  Mr. 

Bishopriggs  looked  after 
them  attentively  — ob- 
served that  they  were 
talking  in  whispers — and 
approved  of  that  pro- 
ceeding, as  representing 
another  of  the  established 
customs  of  young  mar- 
ried couples  at  inns,  in 
the  presence  of  third  per- 
sons appointed  to  wait  on 
them. 

“Ay!  ay!”  he  said, 
looking  over  his  shoulder 
at  Arnold,  “gae  to  your 
deerie ! gae  to  your  dee- 
rie ! and  leave  a’  the  solid 
business  o’  life  to  Me. 

Ye’ve  Screepture  warrant 
for  it.  A man  maun  leave 
tether  and  mother  (I’m 
yer  fether),  and  cleave  to 
his  wife.  My  certie ! 

4 cleave’  is  a strong  word 
— there’s  nae  sort  o’  doot 
aboot  it,  when  it  comes  to 
4 cleaving ! ’ ’’  He  wagged 
his  head  thoughtfully, 
and  walked  to  the  side- 
table  in  a corner,  to  cut 
the  bread. 

As  he  took  up  the  knife, 
his  one  wary  eye  detected 
a morsel  of  crumpled  pa- 
per, lying  lost  between 
the  table  and  the  wall. 

It  was  the  letter  from 
Geoffrey,  which  Anne 
had  flung  from  her,  in 
the  first  indignation  of 
reading  it  — and  which 
neither  she  nor  Arnold 
had  thought  of  since. 

“What’s  that  I see 
yonder?”  muttered by 


Bishopriggs,  under  his  breath.  “Mair  litter  in 
the  room,  after  I’ve  doosted  and  tidied  it  wi’  my 
ain  hands!” 

He  picked  up  the  crumpled  paper,  and  partly 
opened  it.  “Eh!  what’s  here?  Writing  on  it 
in  ink  ? and  writing  on  it  in  pencil  ? Who  may 
this  belong  to?”  He  looked  round  cautiously 
toward  Arnold  and  Anne.  They  were  both  still 
talking  in  whispers,  and  both  standing  with  their 
backs  to  him,  looking  out  of  the  window.  4 4 Here 
it  is,  clean  forgotten  and  dune  with !”  thought 
Mr.  Bishopriggs.  “Noo  what  would  a fule  do, 
if  he  fund  this  ? A fule  wad  light  his  pipe  wi’ 
it,  and  then  wonder  whether  he  wadna  ha’  dune 
better  to  read  it  first.  And  what  wad  a wise 
man  do,  in  a seemilar  position  ?”  He  practical- 
ly answered  that  question  by  putting  the  letter 
into  his  pocket.  It  might  be  worth  keeping,  or 
it  might  not ; five  minutes’  private  examination 
of  it  would  decide  the  alternative,  at  the  first 
convenient  opportunity.  4 4 Am  gaun’  to  breeng 
the  dinner  in!”  he  called  out  to  Arnold.  44  And, 
mind  ye,  there’s  nae  knocking  at  the  door  pos- 
sible, when  I’ve  got  the  tray  in  baith  my  hands, 
and,  mairs  the  pity,  the  gout  in  baith  my  feet.” 
With  that  friendly  warning,  Mr.  Bishopriggs  went 
his  way  to  the  regions  of  the  kitchen. 

Arnold  continued  his  conversation  with  Anne, 
in  terms  which  showed  that  the  question  of  his 
leaving  the  inn  had  been  the  question  once  more 
discussed  between  them  while  they  were  standing 
at  the  window. 

“You  see  we  can’t  help  it,”  he  said.  “The 
waiter  has  gone  to  bring  the  dinner  in.  What 
will  they  think  in  the  house,  if  I go  away  already, 
and  leave  4 my  wife’  to  dine  alone  ?” 

It  was  so  plainly  necessary  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances for  the  present,  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  Arnold  .was  committing  a se- 
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“ Send  him  away !”  said  Anne.  “ His  famil- 
iarity is  beyond  all’ endurance.” 

“ You  needn’t  wait,”  said  Arnold. 

“Eh!  but  I’m  here  to  wait,”  objected  Mr. 
Bishopriggs.  “What’s  the  use  o’  my  gaun’ 
away,  when  ye’ll  want  me  anon  to  change  the 
plates  for  ve?”  He  considered  for  a moment 
(privately  consulting  his  experience) ; and  ar- 
rived at  a satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  Arnold’s 
motive  for  wanting  to  get  rid  of  him.  ‘ ‘ Tak’ 
her  on  yer  knee,  ” he  whispered  in  Arnold’s  ear, 
“as  soon  as  ye  like!  Feed  him  at  the  fork’s 
end,”  he  added  to  Anne,  “whenever  ye  please! 
I’ll  think  of  something  else,  and  look  out  at  the 
proaspect.  ” He  winked — and  went  to  the  window. 

“Come!  come!”  said  Arnold  to  Anne. 
“There’s  a comic  side  to  all  this.  Try  and  see 
it  as  I do.  ” 

Mr.  Bishopriggs  returned  from  the  window, 
and  announced  the  appearance  of  a new  element 
of  embarrassment  in  the  situation  at  the  inn. 

“My  certie!”  he  said,  “it’s  weel  ye  cam’ 
when  ye  did.  It’s  ill  getting  to  this  hottle  in  a 
storm.  ” 

Anne  started,  and  looked  round  at  him.  “ A 
storm  coming !”  she  exclaimed. 


“Eh!  ye’re  well  hoosed  here — ye  needn’t 
mind  it.  There’s  the  cloud  down  the  valley,” 
he  added,  pointing  ont  of  the  window,  “ coming 
up  one  way,  when  the  wind’s  blawing  the  other. 
The  storm’s  brewing,  my  leddy,  when  ye  see 
that !” 

There  was  another  knock  at  the  door.  As 
Arnold  had  predicted,  the  landlady  made  her 
appearance  on  the  scene. 

“I  ha’  just  lookit  in,  Sir,”  said  Mrs.  Inch- 
bare,  addressing  herself  exclusively  to  Arnold, 
“ to  see  ye’ve  got  what  ye  wrant.” 

“Oh!  you  are  the  landlady?  Very  nice, 
ma’am— -very  nice.” 

Mistress  Inchbare  had  her  own  private  motive 
for  entering  the  room,  and  came  to  it  without 
further  preface. 

“Ye’ll  excuse  me,  Sir,”  she  proceeded.  “I 
wasna  in  the  way  when  ye  cam’  here,  or  I suld 
ha’  made  bauld  to  ask  ye  the  question  which  I 
maun  e’en  ask  noo.  Am  I to  understand  that 
ye  hire  these  rooms  for  yersel’,  and  this  leddy 
here — yer  wife  ?” 

Anne  raised  her  head  to  speak.  Arnold 
pressed  her  hand  warningly,  under  the  table, 
and  silenced  her. 


“ Certainly,”  he  said.  “ I take  the  rooms  for 
myself,  and  this  lady  here — my  wife!” 

Anne  made  a second  attempt  to  speak. 

“This  gentleman — ” she  began. 

Arnold  stopped  her  for  the  second  time. 

“This  gentleman?”  repeated  Mrs.  Inchbare, 
with  a broad  stare  of  surprise.  “I’m  only  a puir 
woman,  my  leddy — d’ye  mean  yer  husband'  here?” 

Arnold’s  warning  hand  touched  Anne’s,  for 
the  third  time.  Mistress  Inchbare’s  eyes  re- 
mained fixed  on  her  in  merciless  inquiry.  To 
have  given  utterance  to  the  contradiction  which 
trembled  on  her  lips  would  have  been  to  involve 
Arnold  (after  all  that  he  had  sacrificed  for  her) 
in  the  scandal  which  would  inevitably  follow — 
a scandal  which  would  be  talked  of  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  which  might  find  its  way  to 
Blanche’s  ears.  White  and  cold,  her  eyes  nev- 
er moving  from  the  table,  she  accepted  the  land- 
lady’s implied  correction,  and  faintly  repeated 
the  words : “ My  husband.” 

Mistress  Inchbare  drew  a breath  of  virtuous 
relief,  and  waited  for  what  Anne  had  to  say  next. 
Arnold  came  considerately  to  the  rescue,  and  got 
her  out  of  the  room. 

“Never  mind,”  he  said  to  Anne:  “I  know 


what  it  is,  and  I’ll  see  about  it.  She’s  always 
like  this,  ma’am,  when  a storm’s  coming,”  he 
went  on,  turning  to  the  landlady.  “ No,  thank 
you — I know  how  to  manage  her.  We’ll  send 
to  you,  if  we  want  your  assistance.  ” 

‘ * At  yer  ain  pleasure,  Sir,  ” answered  Mistress 
Inchbare.  She  turned,  and  apologized  to  Anne 
(under  protest),  with  a stiff  courtesy.  “No  of- 
fense, my  leddy!  Ye’ll  remember  that  ye  cam’ 
here  alane,  and  that  the  hottle  has  its  ain  gude 
name  to  keep  up.”  Having  once  more  vindi- 
cated “the  hottle,”  she  made  the  long-desired 
move  to  the  door,  and  left  the  room. 

“I’m  faint!”  Anne  whispered.  “Give  me 
some  water.” 

There  was  no  water  on  the  table.  Arnold 
ordered  it  of  Mr.  Bishopriggs — who  had  re- 
mained passive  in  the  back-ground  (a  model  of 
discreet  attention)  as  long  as  the  mistress  was 
in  the  room. 

“Mr.  Brinkworth !”  said  Anne,  when  they 
were  alone,  “you  are  acting  with  inexcusable 
rashness.  That  woman’s  question  was  an  im- 
pertinence. Why  did  you  answer  it?  Why 
did  you  force  me — ?” 

She  stopped,  unable  to  finish  the  sentence. 
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Arnold  insisted  on  her  drinking  a glass  of  wino 
— and  then  defended  himself  with  the  patient 
consideration  for  her  which  he  had  shown  from 
the  first. 

“ Why  didn’t  I have  the  inn  door  shut  in  your 
f:lce”  — he  asked,  good-humoredly — “with  a 
storm  coming  on,  and  without  a place  in  which 
you  can  take  refuge?  No,  no,  Miss  Silvester! 

I don’t  presume  to  blame  you  for  any  scruples 
you  may  feel— but  scruples  arc  sadly  out  of 
place  with  such  a woman  as  that  landlady.  I 
am  responsible  for  your  safety  to  Geoffrey ; and 
Geoffrey  expects  to  find  you  here.  Let’s  change 
the  subject.  The  water  is  a long  time  coming. 
Try  another  glass  of  wine.  No?  Well — here 
is  Blanche’s  health’’  (he  took  some  of  the  wine 
himself),  “in  the  weakest  sherry  I ever  drank  in 
my  life.”  As  he  set  down  his  glass,  Mr.  Bish- 
opriggs  came  in  with  the  water.  Arnold  hailed 
him  satirically.  “Well?  have  you  got  the  wa- 
ter ? or  have  you  used  it  all  for  the  sherry  ?” 

Mr.  Bishopriggs  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  thunder-struck  at  the  aspersion  cast  on  the 
wine. 

“Is  that  the  way  ye  talk  of  the  auldest  bottle 
o’  sherry  wine  in  Scotland  ?”  he  asked,  gravely. 
“ What's  the  warld  coming  to  ? The  new  gen- 
eration’s a foot  beyond  my  fathoming.  The 
maircies  o’  Providence,  as  shown  to  man  in  the 
choicest  veentages  o’  Spain,  are  clean  thrown 
away  on  ’em.” 

“ Have  you  brought  the  water?” 

“ I ha’  brought  the  water — and  mair  than  the 
water.  I ha’  brought  -ye  news  from  ootside. 
There’s  a company  o’  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
joost  cantering  by  to  what  they  ca’  the  shootin’ 
cottage,  a mile  from  this.” 

“ Well — and  what  have  we  got  to  do  with  it  ?” 

“ Bide  a wee ! There’s  ane  o’  them  has  drawn 
bridle  at  the  hottle,  and  he’s  speerin’  after  the 
leddy  that  cam’  here  alane.  The  leddy’s  your 
leddy,  as  sure  ns  saxpence.  I doot,”  said  Mr. 
Bishopriggs,  walking  away  to  the  window,  “ that’s 
what  ye’ve  got  to  do  with  it.” 

Arnold  looked  at  Anne. 

“ Do  you  expect  any  body  ?” 

“Is  it  Geoffrey?” 

“Impossible.  Geoffrey  is  on  his  way  to  Lon- 
don.” 

“There  he  is,  any  way,”  resumed  Mr.  Bish- 
opriggs, at  the  window.  “He’s  loupin’  down 
from  his  horse.  He’s  turning  this  way.  Lord 
save  us!”  he  exclaimed,  with  a start  of  con- 
sternation, “what  do  I see?  That  incarnate 
deevil,  Sir  Paitrick  himself!” 

Arnold  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“ Do  you  mean  Sir  Patrick  Lundie  ?” 

Anne  ran  to  the  window. 

“ It  is  Sir  Patrick!”  she  said.  “ Hide  your- 
self before  he  comes  in ! ” 

“ Hide  myself?” 

“ What  will  he  think  if  he  sees  you  with  vie  ?” 

He  was  Blanche’s  guardian,  and  he  believed 
Arnold  to  be  at  that  moment  visiting  his  new 
property.  What  he  would  think  was  not  difti'- 
cult  to  foresee.  Arnold  turned  for  help  to  Mr. 
Bishopriggs. 

“ Where  can  I go  ?” 

Mr.  Bishopriggs  pointed  to  the  bedroom  door. 

“Whar’  can  ye  go?  There's  the  nuptial 
chamber !” 

“Impossible!” 

Sir.  Bishopriggs  expressed  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  human  amazement  by  a long  whistle, 
on  one  note. 

“ Whew ! Is  that  the  way  ye  talk  o’  the  nup- 
tial chamber  already  ?” 

“Bind  me  some  other  place  — I'll  make  it 
worth  your  while.” 

“Eh!  there’s  my  paiutry ! I trow  that's  some 
other  place;  and  the  door’s  at  the  end  o'  the 
passage.  ” 

Arnold  hurried  out.  Mr.  Bishopriggs — evi- 
dently under  the  impression  that  the  case  before 
him  was  a case  of  elopement,  with  Sir  Patrick 
mixed  up  in  it  in  the  capacity  of  guardian — ad- 
dressed himself,  in  friendly  confidence,  to  Anne. 

‘ ‘ My  certie,  mistress ! it’s  ill  wark  deceiviu’ 
Sir  Paitrick,  if  that’s  what  ye’ve  dune.  Ye  must 
know,  I was  ance  a bit  clerk  body  in  his  cham- 
bers at  Embro — ” 

The  voice  of  Mistress  Inchbare,  calling  for  the 
head-waiter,  rose  shrill  and  imperative  from  the 
regions  of  the  bur.  Mr.  Bishopriggs  disappeared. 
Anne  remained,  standing  helpless  by  the  window. 
It  was  plain  by  this  time  that  the  place  of  her 
retreat  had  been  discovered  at  Windygates.  The 
one  doubt  to  decide,  now,  was  whether  it  would 
be  wise  or  not  to  receive  8ir  Patrick,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  whether  he  came  as  friend 
or  enemy  to  the  inn. 


CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 

BUI  PATRICK. 

The  doubt  was  practically  decided  before  Anne 
had  determined  what  to  do.  She  was  still  at  the 
window  when  the  sitting-room  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Sir  Patrick  appeared,  obsequiously 
shown  in  by  Mr.  Bishopriggs. 

“ Ye’re  kindly  welcome,  Sir  Paitrick.  Ilech, 
Sirs ! the  sight  of  you  is  gude  for  sair  eyne.” 

Sir  Patrick  turned  and  looked  at  Mr.  Bishop- 
riggs— as  he  might  have  looked  at  some  trouble- 
some insect  which  he  had  driven  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  which  had  returned  on  him  again, 

“ What,  you  scoundrel ! have  you  drifted  into 
an  honest  employment  at  last?” 

Mr.  Bishopriggs  rubbed  his  hands  cheerfully, 
and  took  his  tone  from  his  superior,  with  supple 
readiness. 

“Ye’re  always  in  the  right  of  it,  Sir  Paitrick! 
Win,  raal  wut  in  that  aboot  the  honest  employ- 
ment, and  me  drifting  into  it.  Lord’s  sake,  Sir, 
hoo  well  ye  wear!” 

Dismissing  Mr.  Bishopriggs  by  a sign,  Sir 
Patrick  advanced  tp-Apna, : u.  i . 

“I  am  commitmigH aw ‘-intruswir,  madam, 


which  must,  I am  afraid,  appear  unpardonable 
in  your  eyes,”  he  said.  “ May  I hope  you  will 
excuse  me  when  I have  made  you  acquainted 
with  my  motive  ?” 

He  spoke  with  scrupulous  politeness.  His 
knowledge  of  Anne  was  of  the  slightest  possible 
kind.  Like  other  men,  he  had  felt  the  attraction 
of  her  unaffected  grace  and  gentleness  on  the  few 
occasions  when  he  had  been  in  her  company — 
and  that  was  all.  If  he  had  belonged  to  the 
present  generation  he  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  fallen  into  one  of  the  besetting  sins 
of  England  in  these  days — the  tendency  (to  bor- 
row an  illustration  from  the  stage)  to  “ strike  an 
attitude”  in  the  presence  of  a social  emergency. 
A man  of  the  present  period,  in  Sir  Patrick’s  po- 
sition, would  have  struck  an  attitude  of  (what  is 
called)  chivalrous  respect  ; and  would  have  ad- 
dressed Anne  in  a tone  of  ready-made  sympathy, 
which  it  was  simply  impossible  for  a stranger 
really  to  feel.  Sir  Patrick  affected  nothing  of 
the  sort.  One  of  the  besetting  sins  of  his  time 
was  the  habitual  concealment  of  our  better  selves 
— upon  the  whole,  a far  less  dangerous  national 
error  than  the  habitual  advertisement  of  our  bet- 
ter selves,  which  has  become  the  practice,  pub- 
licly and  privately,  of  society  in  this  age.  Sir 
Patrick  assumed,  if  any  thing,  less  sympathy  on 
this  occasion  than  he  really  felt.  Courteous  to 
all  women,  he  was  as  courteous  as  usual  to  Anne 
— and  no  more. 

‘ 1 1 am  quite  at  a loss,  Sir,  to  know  what  brings 
you  to  this  place.  The  servant  here  informs  me 
that  you  are  one  of  a party  of  gentlemen  who 
have  just  passed  by  the  inn,  and  who  have  all 
gone  on  except  yourself.”  In  those  guarded 
terms  Anne  opened  the  interview  with  the  un- 
welcome visitor,  on  her  side. 

Sir  Patrick  admitted  the  fact,  without  betray- 
ing the  slightest  embarrassment. 

“ The  servant  is  quite  right,  ” he  said.  “I  am 
one  of  the  party.  And  1 have  purposely  allowed 
them  to  go  on  to  the  keeper's  cottage  without 
me.  Having  admitted  this,  may  I count  on  re- 
ceiving your  permission  to  explain  the  motive  of 
my  visit  ?” 

Necessarily  suspicious  of  him,  as  coming  from 
Windygates,  Anne  answered  in  few  and  formal 
words,  as  coldly  as  before. 

“Explain  it,  Sir  Patrick,  if  you  please,  as 
briefly  as  possible.  ” 

Sir  Patrick  bowed.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
offended  ; he  was  even  (if  the  confession  may  be 
made  without  degrading  him  in  the  public  esti- 
mation) privately  amused.  Conscious  of  having 
honestly  presented  himself  at  the  inn  in  Anne’s 
interests,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the  ladies 
at  Windygates,  it  appealed  to  his  sense  of  humor 
to  find  himself  kept  at  arm’s-length  by  the  very 
woman  whom  he  had  come  to  benefit.  The 
temptation  was  strong  on  him  to  treat  his  errand 
from  his  own  w himsical  point  of  view.  He  grave- 
ly took  out  his  watch,  and  noted  the  time  to  a 
second,  before  he  spoke  again. 

“ I have  an  event  to  relate  in  which  you  are 
interested,  ” he  said.  “And  1 have  two  messages 
to  deliver,  which  1 hope  you  will  not  object  to 
receive.  The  event  1 undertake  to  describe  in 
one  minute.  The  messages  I promise  to  dispose 
of  in  two  minutes  more.  Total  duration  of  this 
intrusion  on  your  time — three  minutes.” 

He  placed  a chair  for  Anne,  and  waited  until 
shw  had  permitted  him,  by  a sign,  to  take  a sec- 
ond chair  for  himself. 

“We  will  begin  with  the  event,”  he  resumed. 
“ Your  arrival  at  this  place  is  no  secret  at  Windy- 
gates. You  were  seen  on  the  foot-road  to  Craig 
Fernie  by  one  of  the  female  servants.  And  the 
inference  naturally  drawn  is,  that  you  were  on 
your  way  to  the  inn.  It  may  be  important  for 
you  to  know  this ; and  I have  taken  the  liberty 
of  mentioning  it  accordingly.”  He  consulted  his 
watch.  “ Event  related.  Time,  one  minute.” 

He  had  excited  her  curiosity,  to  begin  with. 
“ Which  of  the  women  saw  me?”  she  asked,  im- 
pulsively. 

Sir  Patrick  (watch  in  hand)  declined  to  pro- 
long the  interview  by  answering  any  incidental 
inquiries  which  might  arise  in  the  course  of  it. 

“Pardon  me,”  he  rejoined;  “I  am  pledged 
to  occupy  three  minutes  only.  I have  no  room 
for  the  woman.  With  your  kind  permission,  I 
will  get  on  to  the  messages  next.” 

Anne  remained  silent.  Sir  Patrick  went  on. 

* ‘ First  message : ‘ Lady  Lundie’s  compliments 
to  her  step-daughter’s  late  governess — with  whose 
married  name  she  is  not  acquainted.  Lady  Lun- 
die  regrets  to  say  that  Sir  Patrick,  as  head  of  the 
family,  has  threatened  to  return  to  Edinburgh 
unless  she  consents  to  be  guided  by  his  advice  in 
the  course  she  pursues  with  the  late  governess. 
Lady  Lundie,  accordingly,  foregoes  her  intention 
of  calling  at  the  Craig  Fernie  inn,  to  express  her 
sentimeuts  and  make  her  inquiries  in  person,  and 
commits  to  Sir  Patrick  the  duty  of  expressing 
her  sentiments ; reserving  to  herself  the  right  of 
making  her  inquiries  at  the  next  convenient  op- 
portunity. Through  the  medium  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  she  begs  to  inform  the  late  governess  that 
all  intercourse  is  at  an  end  between  them,  and 
that  she  declines  to  act  as  reference  in  case  of 
future  emergency.’ — Message  textually  correct. 
Expressive  of  Lady  Lundie’s  view  of  your  sud- 
den departure  from  the  house.  Time,  two  min- 
utes.” 

Anne’s  color  rose.  Anne’s  pride  was  up  iu 
aims  on  the  spot. 

“ The  impertinence  of  Lady  Lundie’s  message 
is  no  more  than  I should  have  expected  from 
her,”  she  said.  “I  am  only  surprised  at  Sir 
Patrick’s  delivering  it.” 

“ Sir  Patrick’s  motives  will  appear  presently,” 
rejoined  the  Incorrigible  old  gentleman.  “ Sec- 
ond message ; ‘ Blanche’s  fondest  love.  Is  dy- 
ing to  be  acquainted  with  Anne's  husband,  and 
to  be  informed  of  Anne’s  married  name.  Feels 
indescribable  anxiety  and  apprehension  on  Anne’s 
account.  Insists  on  hearing  frr*m  Anne  imme- 
, diately.  Longs,  as  she  never  longed  for  any 


thing  yet,  to  order  her  pony-chaise  and  drive 
full  gallop  to  the  inn.  Yields,  under  irresistible 
pressure,  to  the  exertion  of  her  guardian’s  au- 
thority, and  commits  the  expression  of  her  feel- 
ings to  Sir  Patrick,  who  is  a born  tyrant,  and 
doesn’t  in  the  least  mind  breaking  other  people’s 
hearts.  ’ Sir  Patrick  (speaking  for  himself)  places 
his  sister-in-law’s  view  and  his  niece’s  view,  side 
by  side,  before  the  lady  whom  lie  has  now  the 
honor  of  addressing,  and  on  whose  confidence  he 
is  especially  careful  not  to  intrude.  Reminds  the 
lady  that  his  influence  at  Windygates,  however 
strenuously  he  may  exert  it,  is  not  likely  to  last 
forever.  Requests  her  to  consider  whether  his 
sister-in-law’s  view  and  his  niece’s  view,*  in  col- 
lision, may  not  lead  to  very  undesirable  domestic 
results ; and  leaves  her  to  take  the  course  which 
seems  best  to  herself  under  those  circumstances. 
— Second  message  delivered  textually.  Time, 
three  minutes.  A storm  coming  on.  A quar- 
ter of  an  hour’s  ride  from  here  to  the  shooting- 
cottage.  Madam,  I wish  you  good-evening.  ” 

He  bowed  lower  than  ever— and,  without  a 
word  more,  quietly  hobbled  out  of  the  room. 

Anne’s  first  impulse  was  (excusably  enough, 
poor  soul)  an  impulse  of  resentment. 

“Thank  you,  Sir  Patrick  !”  she  said,  with  a 
bitter  look  at  the  closing  door.  “ The  sympathy 
of  society  with  a friendless  woman  could  hardly 
have  been  expressed  in  a more  amusing  way !” 

The  little  irritation  of  the  moment  passed  off 
with  the  moment.  Anne’s  own  intelligence  and 
good  sense  showed  her  the  position  in  its  truer 
light. 

She  recognized  in  Sir  Patrick’s  abrupt  de- 
parture Sir  Patrick’s  considerate  resolution  to 
spare  her  from  entering  into  any  details  on  the 
subject  of  her  position  at  the  inn.  11c  had  given 
her  a friendly  warning ; and  he  had  delicately 
left  her  to  decide  for  herself  as  to  the  assistance 
which  she  might  render  him  in  maintaining  tran- 
quillity at  Windygates.  She  went  at  once  to  aside- 
table  in  the  room,  on  which  writing  materials 
were  placed,  and  sat  down  to  write  to  Blanche. 

“I  can  do  nothing  with  Lady  Lundie,”  she 
thought.  “ But  I have  more  influence  than  any 
body  else  over  Blanche ; and  I can  prevent  the 
collision  between  them  which  Sir  Patrick  dreads.  ” 

She  began  the  letter.  “ My  dearest  Blanche, 
I have  seen  Sir  Patrick,  and  he  has  given  me 
your  message.  I will  set  your  mind  at  ease  about 
me  as  soon  as  I can.  But,  before  I say  any  thing 
else,  let  me  entreat  you,  as  the  greatest  favor  you 
can  do  to  your  sister  and  your  friend,  not  to  enter 
into  any*  disputes  about  me  with  Lady  Lundie, 
and  not  to  commit  the  imprudence — the  useless 
imprudence,  my  love — of  coming  here.”  She 
stopped — the  paper  swam  before  her  eyes.  * ‘ My 
own  darling!”  she  thoughj,  “who  could  have 
foreseen  that  I should  ever  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  seeing  you  ?"  She  sighed,  and  dipped 
the  pen  in  the  ink,  and  went  on  with  the  letter. 

The  sky  darkened  rapidly  as  the  evening  fell. 
The  wind  swept  in  fainter  and  fainter  gusts  across 
the  dreary  moor.  Far  and  wide  over  the  face  of 
Nature  the  stillness  was  fast  falling  which  tells 
of  a coming  storm. 

CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 

ARNOLD. 

Meanwhile  Arnold  remained  shut  up  in  the 
head-waiter’s  pantry — chafing  secretly  at  the  po- 
sition forced  upon  him. 

He  was,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  hiding 
from  another  person,  and  that  person  a man. 
Twice — stung  to  it  by  the  inevitable  loss  of  self- 
respect  which  his  situation  occasioned— lie  had 
gone  to  the  door,  determined  to  face  Sir  Patrick 
boldly ; and  twice  he  had  abandoned  the  idea,  in 
mercy  to  Anne.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  set  himself  right  with  Blanche’s  guard- 
ian without  betraying  the  unhappy  woman  whose 
secret  he  was  bound  in  honor  to  keep.  “ I w ish 
to  Heaven  I had  never  come  here !”  was  the  use- 
less aspiration  that  escaped  him,  as  he  doggedly 
seated  himself  on  the  dresser  to  wrait  till  Sir 
Patrick's  departure  set  him  free. 

After  an  interval — not  by  any  means  the  long 
interval  which  he  had  anticipated — his  solitude 
was  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of  Father  Bish- 
opriggs. 

“ Well?”  cried  Arnold,  jumping  off  the  dress- 
er, “is  the  coast  clear?” 

There  were  occasions  when  Mr.  Bishopriggs 
became,  on  a sudden,  unexpectedly  hard  of  hear- 
ing. This  was  one  of  them. 

“Hoo  do  ye  find  the  paintry  ?”  he  asked,  with- 
out paying  the  slightest  attention  to  Arnold’s 
question.  “ Snug  and  private  ? A Patmos  in 
the  w eelderness,  as  ye  may  say ! ” 

His  one  available  eye,  which  had  begun  by 
looking  at  Arnold’s  face,  dropped  slowly  down- 
ward, and  fixed  itself,  in  mute  but  eloquent  ex- 
pectation, on  Arnold’s  waistcoat  pocket. 

“I  understand!”  said  Arnold.  “I  promised 
to  pay  you  for  the  Patmos — eh?  There  you 
are!” 

Mr.  Bishopriggs  pocketed  the  money  with  a 
dreary  smile  and  a sympathetic  shake  of  the 
head.  Other  waiters  would  have  returned 
thanks.  The  sage  of  Craig  Fernie  returned  a 
few  brief  remarks  Instead.  Admirable  in  many 
things,  Father  Bishopriggs  was  especially  great 
at  drawing  a moral.  He  drew  a moral  on  this 
occasion  from  his  own  gratuity. 

“There  I am — as  ye  say.  Mercy  presairve 
us ! ye  need  the  siller  at  every  turn,  when  there’s 
a woman  at  yer  heels.  It’s  an  awfu’  reflection — 
ye  canna  hue  any  thing  to  do  wi’  the  sex  they 
ca’  the  opposite  sex  without  its  being  an  expense 
to  ye.  There’s  this  young  leddy  o’  yours,  I doot 
she’ll  ha’  been  an  expense  to  ye  from  the  first. 
When  you  were  coortin’  her,  ye  did  it,  I’ll  go 
bail,  wi’  the  open  liand.  Presents  and  keep- 
sakes, flowers  and  jewelerv,  and  little  dogues. 
Sair  expenses  all  of  them !” 

“ Hang  your  reflections ! Has  Sir  Patrick  left 
the  inn 


The  reflections  of  Mr.  Bishopriggs  declined  to 
be  disposed  of  in  any  thing  approaching  to  a 
summary  way.  On  they  flowed  from  their  pa- 
rent source,  as  slowly  and  as  smoothly  as  ever ! 

“ Noo  ye’re  married  to  her,  there’s  her  bonnets 
and  goons  and  under-clothin’ — her  ribbons,  laces, 
furbelows,  and  fallals.  A sair  expense  again ! ” 

“ What  is  the  expense  of  cutting  your  reflec- 
tions short,  Mr.  Bishopriggs?” 

“ Thirdly,  and  lastly,  if  ye  canna  agree  wi’her 
as  time  gaes  on — if  there’s  incompaitibeelity  of 
temjier  betwixt  ye— in  short,  if  ye  want  a wee  bit 
separation,  hech,  Sirs ! ye  pet  yer  hand  in  yer 
poaket,  and  come  to  an  aimicable  understandin’ 
wi’  her  in  that  way.  Or,  maybe  she  takes  ye 
into  Court,  and  pets  her  hand  in  your  poaket,  and 
comes  to  a hoastile  understandin’  wi’  ye  there. 
Show  me  a woman — and  I’ll  show  ye  a man  not 
far  off  wlia’  has  mair  expenses  on  his  back  than 
he  ever  bairgained  for.  ” Arnold’s  patience  would 
last  no  longer — he  turned  to  the  door.  Mr.  Bish- 
opriggs, with  equal  alacrity  on  his  side,  turned  to 
the  matter  in  hand.  “Yes,  Sir!  The  room  is 
e’en  clear  o’  Sir  Paitrick,  and  the  leddy’s  alane, 
and  waitin’  for  ye.  ” 

In  a moment  more  Arnold  was  back  in  the 
sitting-room. 

“ Well  ?”  he  asked,  anxiously.  ‘ ‘ What  is  it  ? 
Bad  news  from  Lady  Lundie’s  ?” 

Anne  closed  and  directed  the  letter  to  Blauche, 
which  she  had  just  completed.  “No,”  she  re- 
plied. “Nothing  to  interest  you." 

“ What  did  Sir  Patrick  want  ?” 

“ Only  to  warn  me.  They  have  found  out  at 
Windygates  that  I am  here.” 

“That’s  awkward,  isn’t  it?” 

“ Not  in  the  least.  I can  manage  perfectly ; I 
have  nothing  to  fear.  Don’t  think  of  me — think 
of  yourself.” 

“I  am  not  suspected,  am  I?” 

* * Thank  heaven — no ! But  there  is  no  know- 
ing what  may  happen  if  you  stay  here.  Ring 
the  bell  at  once,  and  ask  the  waiter  about  the 
trains." 

Struck  by  the  unusual  obscurity  of  the  sky  at 
that  hour  of  the  evening,  Arnold  went  to  the 
window.  The  rain  had  come — and  was  falling 
heavily.  The  view  on  the  moor  was  fast  disap- 
pearing in  mist  and  darkness. 

“ Pleasant  weather  to  travel  in!”  he  said. 

“ The  railway !”  Anne  exclaimed,  impatiently. 
“It’s  getting  late.  See  about  the  railway !” 

Arnold  walked  to  the  fire-place  to  ring  the  bell. 
The  railway  time-table  hanging  over  it  met  his 
eye. 

“ Here’s  the  information  I want,”  he  said  to 
Anne ; “ if  I only  knew  how  to  get  at  it.  ‘ Down’ 
— ‘ Up’ — ‘ a. si.’ — ‘ p. si. ’ What  a cursed  confu- 
sion ! I believe  they  do  it  on  purpose.  ” 

Anne  joined  him  at  the  fire-place. 

“ I understand  it — I’ll  help  you.  Did  you  say 
it  was  the  up  train  vou  wanted  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  is  the  name  of  the  station  you  stop 
at?” 

Arnold  told  her.  She  followed  the  intricate 
net-work  of  lines  and  figures  with  her  finger — 
suddenly  stopped — looked  again  to  make  sure — 
and  turned  from  the  time-table  with  a face  of 
blank  despair.  The  last  train  for  the  day  had 
gone  an  hour^ince. 

In  the  silence  which  followed  that  discovery,  a 
first  flash  of  lightning  passed  across  the  window, 
and  the  low  roll  of  thunder  sounded  the  outbreak 
of  the  storm. 


LORD  LYTTON. 

Lord  Lytton,  better  known  to  American 
readers  as  Bulwer,  the  name  under  which  he 
first  became  famous  in  literature,  was  bom  in 
1806.  It  is  said  that  he  obtained  from  his  mo- 
ther, a clever  and  accomplished  woman,  more 
of  his  early  teaching  than  boys  generally  receive 
from  their  mothers.  He  was  of  a studious  and 
rather  pensive  disposition  in  youth,  and  was 
wont  to  pass  much  time  at  Knebworth,  thirty 
miles  north  of  London,  the  old  ancestral  seat  of 
his  family ; and  he  has  described,  with  affection- 
ate minuteness,  the  roomy  and  stately  dimensions 
of  that  Elizabethan  mansion,  and  the  cool  verd- 
ure of  the  park,  with  its  trees,  and  with  the  placid 
sheet  of  water,  upon  the  sedgy  brink  of  w'hich  he 
used  to  lie  and  dream  the  w aking  visions  of  en- 
thusiastic boyhood.  He  entered  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  paid  more  attention  to  the 
classics  tlian  to  mathematics,  and  won  the  Chan- 
cellor’s prize  for  an  English  poem  on  “Sculp- 
ture.” On  leaving  the  university  he  traveled 
extensively  in  his  own  country  and  in  Europe. 

He  became  an  author  at  an  early  age.  The 
list  of  his  published  novels  begins  in  1827  with 
“ Falkland ;”  and  from  that  time  he  wrote  one  or 
two  every  year.  ‘ ‘ Felham,  ” “ The  Disowned,  ” 
“Devcreux,”  “Paul  Clifford,”  “ Eugene  Aram,” 
and  many  others,  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  and  each  met  w ith  a flattering  meas- 
ure of  popularity.  In  1886  he  first  entered  the 
lists  as  a dramatic  writer.  “The  Duchess  De 
la  Valiere”  was  a failure;  but  “The  Lady  of 
Lyons”  and  “ Richelieu”  were  very  successful,  and 
have  ever  since  kept  possession  of  the  stage  as 
popular  acting  plays.  “Money,”  a later  com- 
edy, was  also  very  well  received.  His  attempts 
at  original  poetry  have  not  been  very  successful ; 
“The New Timon, ” a satirical  poem,  and  “ King 
Arthur,”  an  epic,  both  published  anonymously, 
the  latter  in  1840,  were  coldly  received ; but  his 
translations  from  Sc  hiller,  his  adaptations  of 
old  Greek  legends  in  the  “Lost  Tales  of  Mile- 
tus,” and  his  recent  translation  of  the  “Odes”  of 
Horace,  display  poetic  feeling  and  talent  of  a 
very  high  order. 

Lord  Lytton’s  substantial  reputation  will  rest 
upon  works  of  a very  different  character  from  his 
earlier  novels,  the  tone  of  which  was  too  often 
not  merely  questionable.  _“  Pelham;  or,  the  Con- 
fesslohtlqf  hi GiAtlaaaii',’f  and  “The  Disowned” 
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would  scarcely  be  admitted  now  into  a “ well- 
regulated”  family  library;  while  in  “Paul  Clif- 
ford” he  plunged  into  the  lowest  haunts  of  vice 
and  vulgar  villainy,  where  he  literally  fell  among 
thieves  by  his  own  willful  fault.  But  the  works  that 
are  most  characteristic  of  Lord  Lytton’s  mind, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  popular  among  his 
readers,  are  “The  Caxtons”  and  “My  Novel.” 
The  first  named  is,  it  is  true,  half  an  imitation 
of  “Tristram  Shandy,”  and  half  a rather  com- 
monplace though  always  interesting  narrative; 
but  “ My  Novel”  is  a work  of  thorough  original- 
ity and  enduring  popularity.  The  author,  who 
thought  this  book  worth  an  affectionate  dedica- 
tion to  his  brother,  may  be  assumed  to  have 
meant,  by  its  title,  that  he  put  it  forth  as  his  own 
genuine  view  of  the  “ Varieties  in  English  Life.” 
It  is  totally  unlike  every  thing  else  he  has  writ- 
ten. A better  book,  in  the  spirit  which  it  breathes, 
in  the  tone  which  it  sounds,  in  the  repose  of  feel- 
ing, the  breadth  of  contemplation,  the  purity  of 
style,  has  been  written  by  no  English  novelist  of 
our  day.  The  inhabitants  of  the  rural  village  of 
Hazeldean;  the  ^quire’s  family;  good  Parson 
Dale  and  his  quick-tempered  wife ; Dr.  Ricca- 
bocea,  the  Italian  exile,  with  his  quaint  sagacity 
and  his  Quixotic  oddity,  are  perfectly  alive; 
while  the  folk  in  London — Mr.  Audley  Egerton, 
the  statesman ; Harley  L’Estrange,  his  generous 
eccentric  friend;  the  ambitious  schemer,  Ran- 
dal Leslie ; wild  John  Burley,  the  hack  writer ; 
strong  Richard  Avenel,  the  Radical  who  has  been 
in  America — seem  almost  equally  real.  His  nov- 
el “ What  will  He  Do  with  It”  is  greatly  inferior 
to  either  of  the  preceding.  Lord  Lytton’s  latest 
work  is  a sprightly  comedy  in  rhyme,  entitled, 
“Walpole;  or,  Every  Man  has  his  Price,”  which 
will  appear  in  the  February  Number  of  Harpers 
Magazine. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Bulwer’s  literary  and  social  dis- 
tinction, added  to  his  constant  attachment  to  the 
Liberal  party,  induced  Lord  Melbourne’s  gov- 
ernment to  confer  a baronetcy  upon  him ; and  in 
1 843,  by  royal  permission,  he  took  the  name  of 
Lytton,  instead  of  Bulwer,  for  his  surname,  on 
coming  into  possession,  by  his  mother’s  will,  of 
the  estates  in  Hertfordshire,  to  which  she  was 
sole  heiress.  The  Lyttons,  formerly  the  Rob- 
insons, were  an  ancient  Denbighshire  family,  al- 
lied to  the  Tudors,  and  to  the  old  sovereign 
princes  of  North  Wales.  In  1852  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  having  attached  himself  to  the 
Conservative  party,  though  in  many  points  a Lib- 
eral, was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  county 
of  Hertford,  after  ten  years’  absence  from  polit- 
ical life.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies in  Lord  Derby’s  second  Ministry,  in  1858 ; 
and  in  1866,  when  Lord  Derby  was  again  Pre- 
mier, Sir  Edward  was  raised  to  the  Peerage. 

Lord  Lytton,  having  been  married  in  1827, 
has  a son,  the  Hon.  Edward  Robert  Bulwer 
Lytton,  born  in  1831,  whose  poetical  works, 
bearing  the  assumed  name  of  “ Owen  Meredith,” 
have  been  received  with  much  favor.  He  is  En- 
glish Secretary  of  Legation  at  Vienna. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  custom  of  decking  houses  and  churches  at 
Christmas  with  evergreens  is  as  old  as  the  ancient 
Druids.  It  was  an  old  and  odd  fancy  that  when  the 
nipping  frosts  came,  sylvan  spirits  flocked  to  the  ever- 
green trees,  and  remained  there,  unchilled,  until  mild- 
er days.  Ivy,  holly,  rosemary,  laurel,  mistletoe,  haw- 
thorn, and  yew,  were  favorite  trimmings  at  Christmas 
festivities,  and  bright  berries  and  blossoms  enlivened 
the  deep  greens.  There  was  a famous  hawthorn  in 
the  church-yard  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  which  always 
budded  on  the  24th  and  blossomed  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember. After  the*  change  of  style,  it  was  observed 
that  it  blossomed  on  January  5,  which  would  have 
been  Christmaa-day,  O.  S.  It  is  said  that  slips  from 
this  plant  are  still  in  existence,  which  blossom  on  that 
day.  Another  custom,  indicative  of  social  enjoyment 
and  friendly  hospitality,  was  the  kindling  of  a glow- 
ing fire,  made  of  great  logs,  the  principal  of  which 
was  called  the  Yule  log,  or  Christmas  block.  This 
Are  was  kept  burning  brightly  for  many  days,  and 
sometimes  for  weeks. 

Many  of  the  old  customs  have  come  down  to  ns— 
and  where  they  have  been  changed,  the  significance 
remains.  Christmas  is  not  only  as  in  Germany,  em- 
phatically the  “ children’s  festival,"  but  the  time  above 
all  others  when  peace  and 'good-will  should  abound. 

“ O Peace  and  Love  and  Charity,  ye  are  the  Christ- 
mas flowers 

Whose  blossoms  can  make  glad  at  Yule  this  gar- 
den  land  of  ours ! 

what  recks  it,  then,  that  Nature's  face  is  wreathed 
in  crown  of  snow, 

0r  tjjat  crimson  rose  of  June  within  her  grave 

Are  flo wers'still— rinsing  ia  onr  liearts  perennial 

GlalnedVegro^wilir'ight  ever«reens-  of  friendship 

There  Is  a “fastest  trip  on  record”  across  the  At- 
lantic about  every  other  week ! The  matter  has  be- 
come a standard  controversy. 

There  are  a goodly  number  of  mothers  In  these  days 
who  are  sensible  enough  to  clothe  their  little  girls 
comfortably,  when  cold  weather  demands  warm  flan- 
nels. Yet  there  is  good  reason  why  the  following 
questions  should  be  asked  — and  answered : Why 
should  delicate,  house-bred  little  girls  wear  upon 
their  legs  only  thin  muslin  drawers  and  flne  cotton 
stockings,  while  the  great  strong  men,  who  are  their 
fathers,  wear  stout,  warm  cloth  both  for  drawers  and 
pantaloons,  and  leather  boot-legs  besides  T Why 
should  the  little  girls  go  with  their  arms  and  shoul- 
ders bare,  while  their  fathers  have  shirts  and  lined 
coat-sleeves  on  their  arms  f Why  t 

A Milwaukee  bank  was  lately  the  scene  of  a curious 
incident,  and  only  just  escaped  a lieayy  financial  trans- 
action ! An  elderly,  well-dressed  gentleman  entered 
the  bank  and  drew  a check  in  a business-like  manner, 
which  he  passed  to  the  paying  teller.  Upon  looking 
at  the  signature  the  teller  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  it  that  of  no  less  distinguished  r.  person  than  C. 
Vanderbilt,  and  the  check  was  drawn  for  the  very 
handsome  little  sum  of  ten  million  dollars.  The  gen- 
tleman appeared  unconcerned,  as  if  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  draw  these  little  checks  every  day;  and  a 
scrutinizing  glance  convinced  the  teller  that  he  was 
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insane,  and  might  be  a dangerous  customer.  So  he 
asked  him  if  he  was  in  a hurry,  saying  it  might  take 
some  time  to  count  the  money.  The  stranger  said  he 
was  not ; that  he  had  come  on  to  Milwaukee  to  buy 
the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad ; that  he  had 
made  the  purchase  for  $10,000,000,  and  if  they  would 
certify  the  check,  it  would  answer  all  purposes.  He 
continued  to  talk  excitedly  about  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  the  route,  and  what  a great  thing  it  would 
be  for  Milwaukee,  until  a policeman,  who  had  been 
sent  for,  came  in.  The  stranger  proved  to  be  a De- 
troit gentleman,  who  was  suffering  under  temporary 
insanity.  He  was  perfectly  harmless  and  went  away 
quietly,  though  he  created  something  of  a sensation 
in  the  bank  for  a few  moments. 

A young  and  pretty  lady  in  New  Orleans  has  under- 
taken a novel  missionary  work,  which  is  likely  to  ex- 
pose her  to  criticism,  though  she  is  evidently  sincere- 
ly in  earnest.  She  is  visiting  the  concert-saloous  in 
that  city  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  habitues  of 
those  establishments.  Her  method  is  to  sing  a few 
hymns  at  each  place,  accompanying  herself  on  the 
piano,  when  she  can  obtain  the  use  of  one. 

How  singular  it  is  that  any  name  which  has  become 
celebrated  or  notorious,  no  matter  how  disagreeable 
the  associations  connected  with  it,  is  attached  to  ar- 
ticles of  dress,  and  the  like,  as  a distinguishing  feat- 
ure, and  to  increase  the  sale ! In  Paris  they  now  have 
Pantin  buttons,  Pautiu  handkerchiefs,  and  Pantin 
hats.  The  latest  novelty  is  Pantin  pipes.  The  stem 
is  encircled  with  the  inscription,  “Crime  de  Pantin 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl  represents  Madame  Kinck  and 
her  murdered  children,  while  the  bowl  itself  repre- 
sents Troppmann  with  a pickaxe  and  spade  in  his 
hands.  The  sale  of  this  ingenious  piece  of  luxury  is 
said  to  be  immense. 

The  Italian  opera,  also  the  English  and  French 
operas,  are  standard  amusements  in  our  city.  The 
Russian  opera  is  a novelty,  and  will,  at  least,  be  a 
variety.  The  comic  opera  of  “Ascold’s  Tomb”  was 
recently  presented  by  the  Russian  troupe. 

A well-behaved  young  man  entered  a church  in  La 
Crosse  a few  Sundays  ago,  aud  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  receive  a bow  as  if  of  recognition  from  the 
minister.  Still  more  surprised  was  he  when  the  min- 
ister came  to  him,  and  asked  him  to  take  a place  in 
the  pulpit  aud  make  a prayer.  “Guess  you  are  mis- 
taken in  your  man,  Sir,"  said  the  young  man.  “ You 
are  the  gentleman,  I believe,  with  whom  I had  a con- 
versation yesterday,”  returned  the  minister,  confident- 
ly. “ No,  Sir,"  was  the  reply.  “ I am  an  agent  for  a 
wholesale  liquor  house  in  Chicago.”  The  minister  re- 
treated to  his  pulpit  precipitately. 

Transfusion  of  blood  is  a dangerous  and  dreaded 
surgical  operation,  seldom  resorted  to  even  by  skill- 
ful surgeons.  This  operation,  however,  was  success- 
fully performed  a month  or  two  ago  upon  a'  young 
German  woman  in  this  city,  who  was  greatly  reduced 
in  strength  after  an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  and  was 
apparently  dying.  As  a last  hope,  the  physician  pro- 
posed to  her  husband  the  transfusion  of  healthy  blood 
from  his  body  into  her  veins.  The  vein  in  the  wo- 
man’s arm  was  so  protected  and  arranged  that  every 
flux  and  reflux  of  blood  was  impossible,  as  weg  as  the 
influx  of  air.  The  blood  was  taken  from  the  husband’s 
arm,  and  the  transfusion  of  about  three  ounces  easily 
accomplished.  The  patient  underwent  the  operation 
with  ease,  looked  immediately  refreshed,  and  said  she 
felt  better.  She  continued  to  improve,  and  according 
to  the  latest  accounts  we  have  seen,  was  doing  well. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  Hansom  cabs  into  general 
use  in  this  city  is  reported  to  be  a failure.  At  any 
rate,  the  cabs,  which  were  to  be  so  cheap  and  conven- 
ient, are  not  to  be  found ; and  it  is  hinted  that  the 
“carriage  men"  have  “bought  up”  the  whole  affair. 
What  a pity  that  New  York  supplies  her  citizens  with 
nothing  between  a six-cent  crowded  car  or  a ten-cent 
omnibus,  and  a carriage  at  one  dollar  and  a half  an 
hour  1 • 


“She  was  intensely,  exuberantly,  and  above  all 
things  feminine.  As  one  is  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  flowers  which  he  does  not  see,  as  one  feels  the  air 
surcharged  with  electricity  before  the  thunder-storm, 
so  I always  felt  the  influence  of  idealized  womanhood 
when  Christina  was  near.  There  was  an  extraordinary 
quality  of  quiet  energy  in  her.  It  was  not  the  energy 
which  fusses  and  bustles— to  most  young  men  a ter- 
ribly disenchanting  aud  disagreeable  quality.  It  was 
an  energy  which  made  itself  silently  felt— a great  self- 
suflicing  quality."  Justin  M’Carthy  thus  speaks  of 
one  of  his  heroines  in  ‘ ‘ My  Enemy’s  Daughter,  "which 
has  been  recently  published  as  a serial  in  Haryter's 
Monthly.  As  to  the  other  heroine,  “She  was  abso- 
lutely without  hypocrisy  or  deceit  of  any  kind.  What- 
ever Lilia  Lyndon  was  doing  when  you  came  in,  she 
kept  on  doing  as  unconcernedly  ns  before.  You  found 
her  darning  a stocking  perhaps,  and  she  continued  the 
work.  You  found  her  in  curl-papers,  and  she  volun- 
teered the  admission  that  she  was  too  lazy  to  take 
them  out  that  morning,  or  she  wanted  her  hair  to  be 
in  particularly  good  curl  that  evening.  She  was 
ashamed  of  nothing  she  did."  “My  Enemy’s  Daugh- 
ter” has  been  published  in  book  form,  and  is  well 
worth  reading. 

Iu  honor  of  the  birth  of  a son  to  Prince  Humbert, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  the  municipality  of  Naples 
gave  dowries  to  sixteen  young  girls,  whose  prospects 
of  marriage  are  brightened  by  the  recent  event,  but 
on  these  conditions : Six  must  bear  the  name  of  Mar- 
gherita ; six  must  be  the  daughters  of  veterans  or  in- 
valids in  the  army,  to  be  chosen  by  the  commander  of 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  the  Invalids ; and  four  must 
be  daughters  of  honest  workmen  who  are  members 
of  the  Operatives’  Society,  to  be  named  by  the  presi- 
dent 


i ue  uveriana  monthly  very  justly  observes, 
article  entitled  “ Those  Americans,"  that  few  ch; 
aflTect  a man  so  disagreeably  as  changes  in  his  di 
It  is  amusing  to  observe  middle-aged,  well-to-do  J 
icans  at  their  first  experiences  of  a continental 
d'hote.  Accustomed  to  having  a full  dinner  set  l 
them,  of  their  own  ordering,  and  all  at  the  same 
the  European  dinner,  wherein  each  meat  and  eacl 
etable,  each  pie  and  each  pudding,  forms  a sep 
course,  finds  little  favor  with  them.  Not  long 
whole  family  were  stopping  at  one  of  the  best  hot 
: , An  inquiry  was  made  of  the  father  whetl 
qfr  i nT°  M0Un^  thc  hotel  satisfactory.  “ Satisfa. 
m \ „ * satisfactory  to  any  man  of  sense  to  ha' 
™narateT,n^th°Ui  £otatoe8  ^lettuce  and  oil  m 
caded thfrfl  t ! tDd  boiled  spinach  without  seas< 
have'eaten'my  lasttahfe  <?h6te.''Ut  satisfactory : 
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unmistakable.  “ Oarcon,  bring  me  some  purnmes  de 
ter- re  ( pommes  de  terre)  with  my  poison  (jpoisson ). 
Give  me  a demi-bottle  ( demi-bouteille ) of  wine.  Con- 
found these  French ; they  do  not  know  how  to  eat  1 
Oarcon ! why  don’t  you  bring  me  the  rest  of  my  din- 
ner ?"  Meanwhile  the  agonized  waiter  was  replying, 
“Oui,"  “ Certainement,”  “ Tout  de  suite,”  to  every  ex- 
clamation ; and  continued  serving  the  dishes  as  he 
had  from  boyhood— his  confusion  and  the  wrath  of 
his  customer  increasing  with  every  moment.  The  ob- 
server hurried  from  the  hotel  before  the  climax  was 
reached ; so  that  he  was  unable  to  say  whether  the 
finale  was  a broken  head  or  broken  crockery,  or  sim- 
ply a prolonged  scream  of  the  American  Eagle  and  the 
flight  of  the  terrified  Frog-eater. 

A correspondent  of  the  Lancet  anxiously  inquires 
for  a remedy  for  the  stomach-ache.  The  patient  has 
already  taken,  without  effect,  several  preparations  of 
opium,  belladonna,  cannabis  indica,  ipecacuanha, 
assafeetida,  valerian,  chloric  ether,  chloroform  vapor, 
bromide  of  potassium,  quinine,  beherine,  iron,  zinc, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  bismuth,  antacids,  pepslne,  pan- 
creatine, hot  drinks,  and  other  remedies.  He  has  also 
tried  galvanic  currents,  hot  fomentations,  and  cold 
cloths,  hot  baths,  mustard  poultices,  croton  oil,  aud 
small  blisters  externally;  also,  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions of  morphia,  atropine,  strychnia,  and  caffeine. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  sufferer  be  severely  let  alone 
for  a while,  and  see  what  will  be  the  result.  Natu- 
rally, he  must  be  uncomfortable  for  a time,  after  hav- 
ing been  made  such  a medicine-chest. 


CHRISTMAS-EVE  OFF  THE  COAST. 

Our  engraving  on  page  8 illustrates  an  inci- 
dent of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  fog-haunted 
coast  of  New  England.  The  scene  is  the  cabin 
of  a small  coaster,  bound  perhaps  from  Port- 
land to  New  York.  The  night  is  “thick  upon 
the  sea,”  the  wind  high,  and  the  captain  and 
mate  are  anxiously  consulting  the  chart  that  lies 
spread  upon  the  rude  table.  They  have  just  left 
the  deck ; rain  and  spray  are  dripping  from  their 
tarpaulin  jackets,  and  glisten  in  the  light  of  the 
cabin-lamp  that  swings  above  their  heads.  With 
feet  spread  wide  apart,  to  resist  the  lurch  of  the 
little  vessel,  they  peer  over  the  chart  in  the  at- 
tempt to  make  out  their  position.  By  the  cabin 
fire  sits  the  captain’s  wife,  with  her  babe  sleeping 
in  calm  unconsciousness  in  her  lap.  Her  face 
betrays  a shade  of  maternal  anxiety,  expressed 
, also  in  the  clasped  hands  and  parted  lips.  Sim- 
ple as  the  materials  are,  and  simply  yet  forcibly 
treated,  there  is  a strong  dramatic  feeling  in  the 
picture.  The  men  leaning  over  the  chart,  the 
position  of  the  cabin  suggesting  a stormy  sea, 
the  glimpse  of  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  the 
starless  night,  and  above  all,  the  touching  sug- 
gestion of  family  companionship  in  danger,  com- 
pose a scene  of  most  pathetic  interest.  The 
time,  too,  when  we  on  land  are  sitting  in  warm 
and  cheerful  rooms,  surrounded  by  children  and 
friends,  and  all  that  belongs  to  this  happy  sea- 
son, makes  the  contrast  still  more  forcible  and 
touching. 


THE  CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

The  pleasant  German  custom  of  gathering  the 
family  round  a Christmas-tree,  illustrated  in  our 
engraving  on  page  5,  has  become  thoroughly  do- 
mesticated in  this  country.  The  good  old  cus- 
tom of  hanging  up  a row  of  stockings  on  Christ- 
nias-eve,  for  Santa  Claus  to  fill  with  presents, 
has  gradually  gone  out  of  date  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  old-fashioned  fire-places,  with 
their  flaring,  wide  - throated  chimneys,  through 
which  the  kindly  old  fellow  was  wont  to  come 
with  a huge  sack  full  of  toys  on  his  fur-covered 
back.  It  was  a pleasant  old  childish  legend; 
and,  though  furnaces  and  steam-heaters  have 
banished  it  from  modem  houses,  its  memory  will 
never  die  out  among  the  little  folks.  They  will 
always  credit  old  Santa  Claus  with  their  Christ- 
mas presents,  whether  they  come  by  way  of  the 
fire-place  or  are  hung  on  the  branches  of  the  il- 
luminated Christmas-tree. 


HOMELESS  AND  HUNGRY. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  cheerful  gath- 
ering about  the  festive  Christmas-tree,  is  the 
pathetic  scene  depicted  in  our  engraving  on 
page  13,  which  represents  a group  of  London 
lx)or,  homeless  and  hungry,  gathered  about  a 
police  station  in  search  of  shelter  and  food. 
It  is  a drawing  from  real  life;  every  one  of 
the  ragged  and  shivering  figures  in  the  picture 
is  the  portrait  of  a living  human  creature,  and 
each  has  its  own  story  of  want  and  misery.  Such 
a sermon  of  charity  as  this  should  come’liome  to 
the  heart  of  every  one  to  whom  the  Christmas 
season  is  one  of  rejoicing  and  festivity.  How 
many  thousands  in  our  own  cities  are  now  “home- 
less and  hungry”  whom  a little  Christian  charity 
(alas  for  its  rarity!)  might  relieve.  Let  those 
to  whom  “ homeless  and  hungry”  is  merely  an 
empty  phrase  take  pains  to  search  out  the  truly 
poor  and  wretched ; and,  learning  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  those  terrible  words,  learn  also  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Divine  Master’s  saying : 
“The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Three  young  gentlemen  from  this  city  who  were 
traveling  in  a Southern  railroad  car,  and  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  conductor,  stopped  him  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  car,  the  brakeman  having  just 
sung  out,  “ O-pe-li-ka !”  Not  a house  was  visible 
among  the  pines,  except  a rambling  shed  called  an 
“ eating-saloon.”  “ Hold  on,  conductor,"  said  one  of 
the  youths;  “come  back,  we  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing." “ Out  with  it,"  replied  the  official ; “lam  in 
a hurry."  “ What  is  the  size  of  this  place,  conductor  ?’’ 
said  one  of  the  three,  gravely.  “It’s  about  as  big  as 
New  York, ".was  the  ready  answer,  “but  it  isn’t  built 
up  yet."  


An  old  lady,  on  reading  that  an  ice-house  had  been 
burned,  remarked,  “ La.  now.  I suppose  it  was  from 
spontaneous  combustion.  I often  noticed  that  the 
ice  in  thc  wagons  smoked." 


CHRISTMAS  TRAGEDY. 

Three  chickens  went  flopping  out  on  to  the  ground. 
Out  on  to  the  ground  when  the  sun  rose  nigh. 
Each  went  from  the  coop  with  a terrible  wound, 

A head  chopped  clean  off  and  a ticket  to  die. 

But  men  must  work  and  women  must  eat, 

And  tender  spring  chicken  makes  very  good  meat, 
And  Christmas  time  is  coming. 

Three  roosters  they  set  up  a horrible  squawk, 

And  they  stretched  out  their  necks  as  the  fowls 
went  down, 

And  they  looked  at  the  hens  and  the  tomahawk, 
As  much  as  to  say,  Don’t  he  do  it  up  brown ! 

But  men  have  stomachs  and  women  must  eat, 
Aud  nice  chicken  pie  it  is  hard  to  beat, 

And  Christmas  time  is  coming. 

Three  corpses  all  cut  up  went  into  the  dish. 

The  crust  was  put  on  and  the  edge  scolloped  down, 
As  juicy  a pie  as  the  stomach  could  wish 
When  the  oven  had  baked  it  all  through,  nice  and 
brown. 

For  men  must  kill  and  women  must  eat, 

And  good  chicken  pie  is  a very  great  treat, 
When  Christmas  time  is  coming. 


“And  your  father,"  said  a boarding-school  lad  to 
his  companion,  “has  only  sent  you  two  dollars;  he 
must  be  a mighty  mean  man.”  “ Well,  I don’t  know ; 
two  dollars  is  considerable,"  replied  the  other. 
"Whenever  my  father  sends,  he  never  thinks  of  of- 
fering me  less  than  ten."  ‘ • How  often  does  he  send  ?" 
“ Never." 


A married  gentleman,  every  time  he  met  the  father 
of  his  wife,  complained  to  him  of  the  ugly  temper  and 
disposition  of  his  daughter.  At  last,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, becoming  weary  of  the  grumblings  of  his  son- 
in-law,  the  old  gentleman  exclaimed : “You  are  right ; 
she  is  an  impertinent  jade,  and  if  I hear  any  more  com- 
plaints of  her  I will  disinherit  her."  The  husband 
made  no  more  complaints. 


“I  don’t  want  mother  to  marry  again,"  said  a little 
boy  one  day  at  breakfast.  “Why  not?"  was  asked, 
with  some  surprise.  “Because,"  said  he,  “I’ve  lost 
oDe  father,  and  I don’t  want  the  trouble  of  getting 
acquainted  with  another." 


“Mammy !"  said  a precocious  little  boy,  who,  against 
Ms  will,  was  made  to  rock  the  cradle  or  his  baby 
brother,  “if  the  Lord  has  any  more  babies  to  give 
away,  don’t  yon  take  ’em." 


A Scotchman,  having  hired  himself  to  a farmer,  had 
a cheese  set  down  before  him  that  he  might  help  him- 
self. The  master  said  to  him,  “ Sandy,  you  take  a 
long  time  at  breakfast."  “ In  troth,  master,"  he  an- 
swered, “ a cheese  o’  this  size  is  nae  sae  soon  eaten  es 
ye  may  think." 


A very  little  girl  first  seeing  her  mother  use  an 
opera-glass  at  a concert,  asked  to  take  it,  saying : 
“Please,  ma,  let  me  have  that  thing  that  blinds  your 
eye  so  you  see  better !" 


INTERESTING  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  EVENING’S 
ENTERTAINMENT. 

Anxious  Mamma.  “ Well,  Frank,  darling,  how  did 
you  enjoy  yourself?" 

•Frank.  “Oh!  first-rate,  Ma.  I eat  six  tarts,  and 
four  buns,  and  five  apples,  besides  lots  of  other  tings ! 
Charlie  was  sick,  he  was.  I wasn’t.  I got  my  popet 
full  of  candy,  I have !” 


Mbs.  Makeup.  “Oh  yes!  Johnny  takes  after  his 
mother’s  family.  At  one  time  he  had  beautiful  hair." 

Johnny.  “Yes,  and  Ma  cut  it  all  off,  and  wears  it 
herself,  she  does  1” 


JOHNNY  CRAPEAU  ON  HIS  TRAVEL8. 

“ Vere  is  now  your  Paceeflc  Railroad,  eh,  mon  ami?" 
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1 MIGHT  HAVE  DONE. 

Is  there  a sadder  word  than  this — 

I might  have  done? 

I might  have  filled  life’s  cup  of  bliss, 

At* least  for  one! 

I might  have  done!  I might  have  made 
One  life  so  fair ; 

Reft  from  its  robe  of  sombre  shade 
Each  thread  of  care. 

I might  have  done ! So  simple  joy, 

Love’s  word  or  wile, 

Robs  life  of  half  its  sad  alloy, 

Makes  life  a smile. 

I might  have  done ! While  young  life  strewed 
Her  prescient  seeds, 

Each  folded  germ  with  love  endued, 

To  bloom  in  deeds. 

O love-fraught  hours  sail  mutely  on, 

Die  one  by  one! 

’Tis  life  to  sigh  when  all  are  gone, 

I might  have  done ! 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.’1 


£n  jrfbe  Books.— Book  £££. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

CATCHING  AT  A 8TRAW. 

Dcring  the  first  three  weeks  of  his  stay  at 
Naples  Sir  John  Gale  appeared  to  be  better  than 
he  had  been  for  a long  time  previous.  He  did 
not  pay  many  visits,  but  he  received  a consid- 
erable number  of  guests  twice  a week.  The 
guests  were  chiefly  gentlemen,  but  a few  ladies 
came  also. 

Veronica’s  magnificent  toilets  were  criticised 
by  the  women,  and  her  striking  beauty  discussed 
by  the  men.  She  received  homage  and  flattery 
enough  to  satisfy  even  her  appetite  for  such 
tribute.  She  drove  out  daily  in  an  elegant  equi- 
page. She  had  servants  at  her  command.  Her 
vanity  and  indolence  were  ministered  to  as  as- 
siduously as  though  she  had  been  the  most  pam- 
pered sultana  who  ever  dyed  her  fingers  with 
henna.  But  although  these  tljings  did  afford 
her  real  delight  at  moments,  they  utterly  failed 
to  make  her  happy.  A ceaseless  under-current 
of  anxiety  ran  through  her  life.  She  passed 
hours  of  suffering  from  unspeakable  apprehen- 
sion of  evils  to  come. 

Her  pain  of  mind  spurred  her  on  to  pursue 
the  one  object  she  had  in  view,  with  a courage 
and  energy  which  she  wondered  at  herself.  The 
prospect  of  humiliation,  exposure,  and  contempt, 
in  lieu  of  homage,  flattery,  and  envy,  was  un- 
bearable. It  roused  in  her  a passion  of  terror  : 
and  passion  is  powerful. 

The  strange  indisposition  which  had  so  sud- 
denly seized  Sir  John  at  the  Villa  Chiari  had 
suggested  to  her  the  thought  that  he  might  die 
suddenly.  For  a time  that  anxiety  was  ap- 
peased by  the  improvement  in  his  health  after 
they  had  first  reached  Naples ; it  was  appeased, 
but  still  it  lived. 

Her  feelings  toward  him  underwent  strange 
revulsions.  Sometimes  she  told  herself  that  she 
hated  him  with  all  her  heart;  at  other  times 
she  clung  to  him  from  the  sheer  necessity  of 
having  some  human  creature  to  cling  to.  She 
was  unable  to  live  solitarily  self-sustained,  and 
there  were  moments  when  she  would  rather  have 
been  reviled  in  anger  than  made  to  feel  that  she 
was  an  object  of  indifference. 

But,  to  Sir  John  'at  least,  she  was  not  the 
latter.  She  occupied  more  of  his  thoughts  than 
she  was  aware  of  He  had  not  forgotten  the 
look  of  intelligence  he  had  seen  on  its  way  from 
Veronica’s  eyes  to  Barletti’s.  He  often  thought 
sJ  it : especially  as  he  got  better,  and  had  leis- 
ure to  direct  some  of  his  private  meditations  to- 
ward other  objects  than  himself. 

When  he  thought  of  that  look  Sir  John  was 
jealous ; jealous  not  so  much  with  the  jealousy 
of  Love  as  with  the  jealousy  of  Power.  He 
would  have  been  jealous  of  Paul  if  he  Imd  sus- 
pected him  of  diverting  any  of  the  attentions  due 
to  his  master  into  another  channel.  It  was  not 
displeasing  to  Sir  John  that  Barletti  should  ad- 
mire Veronica.  Sir  John  liked  that  every  thing 
belonging  to  him  should  be  admired.  It  amused 
him  to  see  Veronica  play  off  her  pretty  airs  on 
the  prince,  and  treat  him  with  an  alternation  of 
condescending  smiles  and  stares  of  cold  hauteur. 
But  that  look  he  had  intercepted  implied  no 
playing  off  of  pretty  airs  : it  expressed  a confi- 
dential understanding,  appeal,  and  reliance. 

Veronica  had  been  so  perfectly  prudent  that  it 
was  difficult  for  Sir  John  to  conjecture  what  op- 
portunity there  could  have  been  for  the  establish- 
ment of  any  thing  like  a confidence  between  her 
and  Barletti.  She  had  not  remained  alone  with 
him  for  a moment  during  dinner,  and  she  had 
been  careful  to  speak  to  him  in  Italian,  so  that 
the  servants  might  understand  what  was  being 
said.  All  this  Sir  John  well  knew,  and  was 
puzzled.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  convince 
himself  that  he  had  misinterpreted  that  fugitive 
glance ; but  that  could  not  be.  It  was  such  a 
look  as  Veronica  had  never  given  him— Sir  John. 
The  man  who  has  a secret  consciousness  that  he 
has  injured  you  is,  we  know,  very  ready  to  find 
cause  of  offense  or  complaint  against  you.  It 
balances  matters  somewhat. 

Sir  John  was  always  telling  himself  how  gen- 
erous he  was  to  Veronica ; how  he  humored  her 
caprices ; what  a dull,  wretched,  miserable,  pov- 
erty-stricken existence  it  was  he  had  taken  her 
from  ; and  so  forth.  And.  he  compared  the  flat- 
tering graciousness  of  her  manner  in  the  old  days 
with  the  languor  or  vjkjlptj^  jvhjtk  njade  up  the 


present  time.  And  then  she  teased  him.  She 
importuned  him  for  that  which  he  was  unable  to 
grant ; and  he  especially  desired  to  avoid  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  of  his  inability  to  grant  it. 
It  really  seemed  hard.  But  now  there  had  aris- 
en a real  and  important  excuse  for  his  resent- 
ment, and  lo ! he  was  inconsistent  enough  not  to 
welcome  it ! On  the  contrary,  it  absolutely  dis- 
turbed him  very  seriously. 

Had  he  really  cared  more  for  this  girl  than  he 
had  fancied  ? Was  there  a fibre  of  tenderness 
yet  lurking  in  that  tough  heart  ? He,  at  least, 
began  to  think  so,  and  to  pity  himself  with  quite 
a soft  sympathy.  But  that  which  was  sympa- 
thy for  himself  became  very  bitter  antagonism  to 
others.  After  all,  what  had  he  to  complain  of? 
He  did  not  desire  Veronica  to  be  tenderly  trust- 
ful and  confiding  in  her  manner  toward  him! 
He  had  never  longed  for  a sad,  appealing,  ques- 
tioning glance  from  her  large,  dark  eyes ! No ; 
but  he  none  the  less  resented  the  bestowal  of 
such  a look  on  another. 

He  had  flattered  himself  that  Veronica  enter- 
tained a due  contempt  for  a man  so  poor  as  Bar- 
letti. If  poverty  were  not  contemptible,  why 
then  what  advantage  did  he,  Sir  John  Tallis 
Gale,  possess  over  Prince  Cesare  in  the  eyes  of 
a young  lady  ? 

That  was  an  unpleasant  thought.  It  came 
unwelcomed,  and  remained  without  leave.  It 
seemed  to  Sir  John  that  unpleasant  thoughts  in- 
creased and  multiplied  with  amazing  fecundity. 
One  produced  another. 

Then,  after  the  first  fallacious  improvement  in 
his  health,  which  had  been  wrought  by  change 
of  air,  his  bodily  ailments  returned  upon  him. 
And  amidst  all  these  troubles  there  was  Veroni- 
ca pursuing  her  own  aim  with  the  blind  persist- 
ency of  desperation.  It  had  never  entered  into 
her  head  that  Sir  John  could  be  nourishing  any 
feeling  of  jealousy  toward  Barletti. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  latter  followed  them 
to  Naples,  and  he  w as  received  at  Sir  John  Gale’s 
house  there  on  the  same  familiar  footing  as  he 
had  held  at  Villa  Chiari.  Sir  John  easily  fell 
back  into  his  old  habit  of  relying  on  Barletti  for 
his  evening’s  amusement;  and,  besides,  he  had 
a hungry  curiosity  to  observe  his  behavior  with 
Veronica.  He  lay  on  his  sofa  in  a kind  of  am- 
bush, with  his  shaded  lamp  beside  him,  watch- 
ing the  two,  evening  after  evening,  and  feeding 
high  the  fire  of  jealous  hatred  within  his  own 
breast. 

It  required  no  great  acumen  to  discover  that 
Barletti  was  becoming  daily  more  enthralled  by 
Veronica.  He  would  sit  and  gaze  at  her  like  a 
man  spell-bound ; and  the  light  gallantry,  the 
high-flown  compliments,  the  conventional  flat- 
tery, had  all  disappeared  from  his  speech  and 
from  his  manner.  He  was  silent  in  her  pres- 
ence, or,  if  he  spoke,  it  was  seldom  to  her  that 
his  words  were  addressed.  He  had  grown  se- 
rious, and  almost  sad — with  the  vague  sadness 
that  belongs  to  all  deep  emotion,  and  that  no 
mere  butterfly  flirtation  ever  awakens. 

Veronica’s  feeling  was  less  easy  to  read. 

It  was  not,  at  all  events,  deep  enough  to  be 
self-forgetting.  Sir  John  coming  to  his  evening 
watch  with  a certain  preconceived  idea,  inter- 
preted many  chance  words  and  looks  into  a cor- 
roboration of  that  idea.  Yet  even  Sir  John’s 
suspicion  could  not  blind  him  to  the  fact  that, 
let  Veronica  regard  Barletti  as  sho  might,  the 
prince  was  far  from  being  the  all-engrossing  ob- 
ject of  her  life.  He  well  knew  what  that  object 
was.  But  it  infuriated  him  to  think  that  she 
was  possibly  urged  on  to  pursue  it  by  the  hope 
of  one  day  sharing  her  success  with  Barletti. 

Toward  Sir  John  himself  Veronica  showed  a 
gentleness  and  an  assiduity  that  were  seldom  in- 
terrupted. Sometimes,  however,  it  did  happen 
that  her  temper,  unused  to  curb  or  discipline, 
broke  forth  into  violent  reproaches  and  even 
threats,  and  caused  him  much  annoyance.  But 
then,  when  the  bunting  anger  had  cooled  a lit- 
tle, she  would  come  to  him  again  with  a peni- 
tent, tender,  eaniest  pleading  for  forgiveness 
which  would  have  been  infinitely  touching  to  an 
unbiased  witness. 

There  had  been  a time  when  the  vehemence 
of  an  angry  woman’s  tongue,  and  the  impotent 
rebellion  of  a woman’s  mortified  spirit,  would 
have  mattered  little  to  him.  He  would  have  op- 
posed passion  to  passion,  violence  to  violence, 
self-assertion  to  self-assertion,  and  would  even 
have  enjoyed  his  victory.  But  it  was  no  longer 
with  him  as  it  had  been.  It  was  still  dangerous 
to  provoke  him  too  far,  and  Veronica’s  cheeks 
had  once  been  blanched  b.y  a torrent  of  invectives 
launched  at  her  by  his  quivering  lips.  Still,  such 
an  ebullition  of  passion  cost  him  too  dear  to  be 
indulged  in  often.  He  had  grown  very  feeble. 
He  felt  it,  although  he  would  not  acknowledge 
it.  For  some  time  he  made  light  of  his  illness, 
and  refused  to  see  a physician.  But  one  day 
Veronica  made  the  alarming  discovery  that  he 
did  see  one  of  the  leading  doctors  of  the  place 
daily.  The  doctor  came  in  a secret  sort  of  way, 
and  was  admitted  to  Sir  John’s  apartment  by 
Paul. 

Veronica’s  maid  (no  longer  Beppina,  but  a 
Frenchwoman,  the  Tuscan  servants  had  all  been 
dismissed  on  leaving  Villa  Chiari)  found  this 
out,  and  told  her  mistress : less  by  way  of  im- 
parting information  than  as  a means  of  discov- 
ering whether  Veronica  knew  it,  and  co-operated 
with  Sir  John  in  keeping  the  servants  ignorant 
of  the  gravity  of  the  case. 

Veronica  was  terrified.  She  turned  her 
thoughts  this  way  and  that  way  in  search  of 
help.  There  was  qo  one  within  reach,  no  one 
to  be  relied  on,  but  Barletti.  What  better  lot 
lay  before  her  than  an  alliance  with  him  ? She 
had  learned  to  like  him  ; he  was  gentle,  and  he 
loved  her.  The  latter  she  could  not  doubt. 

But  yet  that  would  avail  her  little,  if  she  missed 
her  aim  and  failed  in  her  great  purpose.  Any 
secret  communication  with  Barletti  risked  utter 
ruin  and  loss  of  all. 


But  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  she 
had  learned  the  fact  of  the  doctor’s  visits  the 
need  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  became 
paramount,  und  when  Barletti  was  saying  “good- 
night” she  gave  him  her  hand,  and,  with  a warn- 
ing pressure,  conveyed  into  his  a little  folded 
paper  with  these  words  written  on  it,  “To-mor- 
row morning  at  eight  o’clock  I shall  be  walking 
in  the  Villa  Reale.  Be  there.  I wish  to  con- 
sult you." 

The  moment  Barletti  was  gone,  with  the  note 
in  his  hand,  Veronica  had  a revulsion  of  feeling. 
She  would  have  done  any  thing  to  recall  it.  She 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  risk  she  had  run. 
But  after  a night’s  sleep  she  awoke,  still  uneasy 
and  frightened  indeed,  but  resolved  to  meet  Bar- 
letti at  the  hour  appointed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  THE  VILLA  REALE. 

“ Why  do  you  not  write  to  his  family?” 

“He  has  no  living  relatives ; not  one. ” 

“To  his  friends?” 

“His  friends!  I do  not  know  any  of  his 
friends.” 

“You  do  not  know  any  of  his  friends!” 

“ I — I — I know  a man — a nobleman,  in  En- 
gland, who  knew  him  years  ago  in  Rome.  I 
know  that  Spanish  attach  d,  and  the  Russian  who 
came  to  Villa  Chiari.  I know  the  Duca  di  Ter- 
racina  here,  and  his  sister-in-law,  the  withered 
little  woman  with  the  pearls.  These  are  scarcely 
the  sort  of  friends  who  would  be  likely  to  afford 
one  much  comfort.” 

Barletti  drew  near  her. 

“ I am  only  such  a friend  as  these,”  he  said, 
“if  one  counts  by  date  of  acquaintance.  And 
yet  you  speak  to  me  with  confidence.  ” 

Veronica  raised  her  eyes  to  his  sadly  as  she 
answered : “ Yes  ; because  I think  you*  care  for 
me,  and  feel  for  me,  and  would,  perhaps,  do  a 
friendly  action  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  his.” 

She  was  not  without  a consciousness  of  the  ef- 
fect she  was  producing  on  the  man  beside  her, 
nor  without  an  enjoyment  of  that  consciousness. 
But  there  was  truth  enough  in  her  words,  and 
reality  enough  in  her  emotion,  to  send  both  the 
words  and  the  look  that  accompanied  them  home 
to  Barletti’s  heart. 

The  exhibition  of  herself  as  Beauty  in  distress, 
to  an  admiring  spectator,  had  a certain  pleasure 
in  it  that  could  not  be  altogether  destroyed  by 
the  serious  terrors  and  troubles  that  encompassed 
her. 

Barletti  glanced  around  him  with  the  habitual 
caution  of  an  Italian  (and,  be  it  said,  of  a lover. 
There  is  nothing  that  so  speedily  forms  an  ac- 
complished hypocrite  in  small  precautions  as  a 
clandestine  attachment).  Seeing  no  one  in  the 
long  alley  of  the  Villa  Reale  where  they  were 
pacing  side  by  side,  he  took  Veronica’s  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Hg  was  very  pale,  and 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  was 
unsteady  as  he  said : 

“Ah,  Veronica!  There  is  nothing  in  all  the 
world  I would  not  do  for  your  sake.” 

‘ ‘ I think  you  are  a true  friend.  ” 

“No  friend  was  ever  so  true,  so  devoted,  as  I 
will  be  if  you  will  trust  me.” 

Certainly  the  words  thus  written  down  do  not 
display  much  eloquence  on  either  side.  But  it 
seemed  to  both  the  speakers  that  they  had  said  a 
great  deal,  and  had  been  talking  for  a long  time. 

They  walked  on  silently  until  they  came  to  a 
little  pier  of  masonry,  railed  in  with  iron  bars, 
and  abutting  on  the  sea.  They  stood  side  by 
side,  leaning  over  and  looking  out  over  the  blue 
Mediterranean  sparkling  in  the  sunlight.  A few 
fishing  barks  flitted  across  the  horizon.  Near  at 
hand,  a little  gayly-painted  boat,  moored  to  the 
stone-wall,  rocked  up  and  down,  and  the  waters 
made  a lapping  sound  around  the  keel. 

White  garments  fluttered  on  the  beach,  where 
a party  of  washer-woiqen  had  established  a dry- 
ing-ground. The  women  talked  and  laughed 
loud  and  volubly,  and  the  breeze  carried  the 
shrill  sounds  fitfully  hither  and  thither.  No  oth- 
er human  being  was  within  sight.  Behind  them 
were  the  green  alleys  of  the  Villa  Reale ; in  front, 
the  blue  sea  and  the  blue  sky. 

Veronica  and  Cesare  de’  Barletti  stood  quite 
silent,  she  staring  straight  before  her,  he  with 
his  gaze  upon  her  face,  and  holding  her  hand  in 
his. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  though  it  were  all  a dream. 
She  broke  the  silence.  He  little  guessed  how 
far  away  her  thoughts  had  been  from  him  dur- 
ing all  those  minutes.  He  little  guessed  that 
they  had  been  busy  with  persons  and  places  he 
had  never  heard  of.  He  had  interpreted  the 
tender  melancholy  in  her  eyes  after  his  own 
fashion. 

Her  mind  had  flown  away  capriciously  to  the 
old  days  at  Shipley,  and  the  principal  figure  in 
her  musings  was  Maud.  But  she  broke  the  si- 
lence ; and  in  the  instant  of  opening  her  lips  she 
was  back  again  in  the  present,  and  nervously 
alive  to  every  detail  of  her  position. 

“ Do  you  think  you  could  find  out  from  that 
doctor — I can  give  you  his  name — whether  Sir 
John’s  illness  is  really  of  an  alarming  nature ; 
whether  he  thinks  there  is  immediate  danger  ?” 

“Physicians  will  not  speak  of  their  patients 
to  a stranger,”  answered  Barletti.  He,  too,  was 
prompt  to  enter  into  the  prosaic  actualities ; but 
he  came  back  to  them  out  of  fairy-land  with  a 
sigh,  and  a little  shock,  such  as  we  feel  in  sleep 
when  a long,  delicious  flight  on  dream-wings 
ends  with  a sudden  jar,  and  we  alight. 

“But  you  may  not  be  a stranger  to  this  phy- 
sician ! You  may  know  him ! Besides,  if  you 
spoke  with  him,  I think  you  could  easily  discover 
what  his  impression  was,  without  direct  ques- 
tioning. It  would  be  such  a relief  to  my  mind 
to  know.”  . 

“Why  do  you  not  plainly  ask  Gale?” 

“Oh,  I dare  not!” 


“You  dare  not ! Is  he  harsh ? Is  he  cruel ? 
I know  his  temper  is  furious,  but  can  he  be  harsh 
to  you  ? These  Englishmen  are  sometimes  very 
brutal.” 

“ When  I say  I dare  not,  I mean  for  fear  of 
exciting  him  too  much.  You  need  not  alarm 
yourself  for  me ; nor  expend  any  indignation,  on 
that  score,  upon  Sir  John.” 

“Oh!  Veronica,  the  thought  of  your  being 
treated  with  unkindness  is  insupportable  to  me. 
Veronica,  there  can  be  no  tie  of  affection  be- 
tween you  and  that  man.  He  can  not  value  you, 
he  can  not  understand  you.  It  is  horrible  to  see 
you  bound  to  him!” 

Barletti’s  horror  of  a loveless  and  ill-assorted 
marriage  was  of  very  recent  date.  It  was  not 
long  since  he  had  looked  upon  the  union  of  the 
rich  Sir  John  Gale  with  the  beautiful  Veronica 
as  a quite  matter-of-course  and  expedient  ar- 
rangement, transacted  on  fair  principles  of  ex- 
change. 

“You  must  not  speak  so  to  me,  ” said  Veroni- 
ca, in  a low  voice. 

“Veronica,  I have  told  you  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  world  I would  not  do  for  your  sake. 
And  it  is  true.  But  there  are  some  things  be- 
yond my  power.  One  of  them  is  to  feign  not  to 
love  you.  I would  even  do  that,  if  you  desired 
it,  but  I can  not.  You  might  as  Well  ask  me  to 
fly  to  Capri  yonder.  ” 

The  strength  of  passion  brushed  away  her 
small  reserves  and  affectations  like  summer  gos- 
samer before  a great  wind.  She  felt  frightened 
at  the  potency  of  the  spirit  she  had  evoked.  She 
desired  to  be  loved,  but  within  a convenient 
measure.  She  had  thought  to  conjure  up  a 
sprite  to  serve  her,  not  to  rule  her. 

Her  instinct  taught  her  to  appeal  to  his  com- 
passion. She  did  it  genuinely,  for  she  felt  that 
she  stood  in  need  of  help  and  forbearance. 

“I  trusted  you,”  she  said,  brokenly,  “and — 
and — you  seemed  to  be  true  and  gentle.  ” 

“ You  will  not  tell  me  that  you  did  not  know 
I loved  you,  Veronica ! You  did  know  it.  Oh, 
mio  Dio,  how  I love  thee!” 

“ Men  are  selfish  and  cruel ! There  is  none 
whom  I can  trust.  You  should  not  have  said 
this  to  me  now.  You  should  not !” 

The  tears  began  to  roll  down  her  cheeks  as 
she  spoke.  He  was  penitent  when  he  saw  tears, 
but  he  was  perplexed  too.  She  had  surely  known 
that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and,  know- 
ing it,-  had  come  voluntarily  to  claim  his  help 
and  sympathy ! Why,  then,  did  she  call  it  cruel 
and  selfish  that  he  should  speak  to  her  of  his  feel- 
ings ? He  had  no  conception  of  the  kind  of  hope- 
less devotion  she  wanted,  and  would  have  accept- 
ed, at  any  cost  of  pain  to  him. 

She  would  fain  have  had  him  behave  like  Mr. 
Plew,  at  least  for  the  present,  or  until  the  dec- 
laration of  his  passion  should  no  longer  be 
fraught  with  risk  or  trouble  to  herself.  But 
Cesare  de’  Barletti  was  not  in  the  least  like  Mr. 
Plew.  And  Mr.  Plew’s  manner  of  loving — giv- 
ing all  and  getting  nothing — was  inconceivable 
to  him.  And  yet,  after  his  manner,  he  did  love 
her  with  the  first  deep  and  genuine  passion  of 
his  life. 

‘ ‘ What  do  you  command  me  to  do,  Veronica  ? 
Tell  me.  I can  not  bear  to  see  you  shed  tears,” 
he  said,  speaking  less  vehemently. 

“I  can  not  command  you — 1 do  not  wish  to 
command  you.  But  I ask  you,  as  a friend,  to 
ascertain  what  yon  can  about  Sir  John’s  illness. 
It  is  not  a very  great  thing  to  do,  perhaps.  And 
yet  it  is  more  than  I have  any  right  to  demand.  ” 

“I  will  do  it.  Tell  me,  Veronica,  do  you — 
are  you  so  very  anxious  about  your  husband  ?” 

“About — Yes.” 

“Don’t  frown!  Your  frown  chills  me  like  a 
cloud  coming  over  the  sun.  Ah,  how  coldly  you 
look!  There  is  some  northern  snow  in  your 
veins,  even  though  you  have  Italian  blood  in 
you.  And  why  should  you  be  angry?  You 
can  not  love  that  man!  ft  is  impossible.” 

“ I said  nothing  of  loving.” 

“True.  But  you  seem  so  anxious,  so  dis- 
tressed— ” 

“Can  not  you  understand  how  terrible  my 
position  would  be,  alone  here  in  a strange  coun- 
try, if — if  any  sudden  misfortune  should  hap- 
pen ?” 

“Alone!  You  would  not  be  alone.  Should 
/ not  be  by  your  side  ? Ah,  you  speak  of  trust, 
but  you  do  not  really  trust  me.” 

“I  do  trust  you.  My  presence  here  this 
morning  is  a proof  that  I trust  you.  But  I 
must  go  back  now.  It  is  getting  late.  I came 
out  quite  alone.  I did  not  bring  even  my  maid.” 

“Oh,  stay  a while — a little  longer!  Let  me 
look  at  you,  and  speak  to  you  yet  a few  minutes 
longer!” 

“No,  no:  I must  go.  I shall  be  missed. 
Paul  is  always  on  the  watch.” 

“To  the  devil  with  Paul!  You  are  not  in 
fear  of  your  servant ! Will  you  go  ? Well,  see 
how  I obey  you.  There,  I will  not  try  to  detain 
you.  But,  Veronica,  one  word.  When  will  you 
meet  me  again?  I must  give  you  an  answer, 
you  know ; I must  tell  you  if  I get  any  informa- 
tion. Will  you  come  here  to-morrow  morning  ?” 

Veronica  mused  a moment.  “ Could  you  not 
contrive  to  make  me  understand  whether  the 
doctor’s  answer  is  favorable  or  unfavorable,  this 
evening  when  you  come  to  him  T A word  or  a 
look  would  suffice.  ” 

“No,”  said  Barletti,  resolutely.  “Not  a 
glance,  not  a quiver  of  an  eyelash  shall  you 
have ! I will  impart  no  information  unless  you 
will  consent  to  come  here  for  it.  ” 

“Did  I not  say  men  were  all  selfish?  That 
is  your  friendship ; that  is  your  devotion!” 

“And  you,  Veronica,  are  you  not  very  hard 
with  me  ? What  is  that  I ask  ? But  to  see  you 
for  ten  minutes  away  from  that  blighting  pres- 
ence ! But  to  speak  one  word  to  you  of  all  that 
is  in  my  heart ! ” 

“ Yes : you  demand  the  price  that  pleases  you 
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He  started  back  as  thongh  she  had  struck 
him.' 

“ Signora,  I demand  no  price.  It  shall  be  as 
you  choose.” 

She  saw  he  was  wounded  to  the  quick,  and 
was  eager  to  soothe  him ; although  at  the  same 
time  she  felt  somewhat  indignant  at  his  indigna- 
tion ; as  a spoiled  child,  accustomed  to  give  way 
to  its  humors,  is  startled  and  hurt  when  its  ar- 
rogant pettishness  is  taken  seriously,  and  resent- 
ed as  an  injury. 

“ Oh,  forgive  me !”  she  said.  “Iam  very  un- 
happy.” 

Those  words  melted  him  at  once.  But  he 
had  been  deeply  wounded.  He  could  under- 
stand tears,  caprice,  frowns,  even  fury.  But  a 
bitter  sarcasm,  a pitiless  probing  of  motives,  was 
infinitely  repulsive.  It  seemed  to  him  so  es- 
sentially unwomanly.  A woman  might  die  for 
you,  if  she  loved  you ; or  might  kill  you  if  she 
were  jealous.  That  was  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangements  of  Providence.  But  to  hear  a 
satiric  sneer  from  female  lips  was  to  the  Nea- 
politan prince  almost  as  shocking  as  to  have  be- 
held a lady  with  a dissecting  knife  in  her  hand, 
and  ready  to  use  it. 

“I  did  not  think  you  could  have  spoken  so 
unkindly,  Veronica,  to  one  who  is  devoted  to 
you  heart  and  soul,  as  I am,”  he  said,  reproach- 
fully. But  he  took  her  hand  again,  and  kissed 


“Perhaps,”  said  Veronica,  “it  will  be  best 
that  I should  meet  you  here  again,  to-morrow. 
The  place  is  a public  promenade.  There  can 
be  no  reason  why  I should  not  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine here  of  a morning.  I will  come.  ” 

“May  I not  walk  with  you  now,  until  you 
are  within  sight  of  the  Palazzo  ?” 

“ No.  I will  go  home  alone.  It  is  best  so. 
Addio.” 

* * Addio ! I shall  see  you  this  evening.  But 
it  will  be  like  looking  at  the  sky  from  behind 
prison  bars.  To-morrow!  Until  to-morrow !” 

As  Veronica  neared  the  porte  coehere  of  the 
house  she  lived  in,  she  became  aware  of  a step 
close  at  her  heels.  She  turned  her  head  at  the 
sound,  and  saw  Paul. 

“Good-morning,  miladi,”  said  Paul,  with  his 
habitual  grave  and  respectful  salutation. 

‘ ‘ Where  have  you  been  at  this  hour  ?”  asked 
Veronica,  startled  out  of  her  self-command. 

“ Sir  John  sent  me  to  the  Via  Toledo,  miladi. 
There  is  no  more  eau  de  Cologne  in  his  dressing- 
case,  and  Sir  John  desired  to  have  some  got  at 
once.” 

The  Via  Toledo  was  far  enough  from  the  scene 
of  Veronica’s  interview  with  Barletti. 

“The  sun  was  so  delightfully  bright  that  it 
tempted  me  out  early.  I liave  been  walking  by 
the  sea,”  said  Veronica. 

She  could  not  for  her  life  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  make  this  sort  of  excuse  for,  or 
explanation  of,  her  having  been  out  at  that  uu- 
usual  hour.  And  yet  she  hated  herself  the  in- 
stant the  words  were  said,  and  swept  past  Paul 
with  intensified  hauteur  in  her  always  haughty 
gait. 

“I  could  not  think  what  had  become  of  ma 
— pardon,  I mean  of  miladi,”  said  the  French 
maid,  when  Veronica  re-entered  her  chamber. 
“ And  miladi  dressed  herself!  Mon  Dieu ! ” 

The  Abigail  cast  up  hands  and  eyes  at  the 
tremendous  thought. 

“I  had  a caprice  to  go  out  by  myself.  I went 
to  walk  in  the  sunshine.  This  January  sun  is 
like  June  in  Eugland.  It  warms  the  blood  in 
one’s  veins.” 


“ Oh,  it  is  very  true,  miladi.  But  it  burns 
one’s  skin.  See  how  hnsanc  all  these  Neapoli- 
tans are  1 But  Monsieur  Paul  also  had  a fancy 
to  go  out  this  morning.” 

“I  saw  Paul.  His  master  sent  him  out,  to 
the  Via  Toledo.” 

“Ah,  Sir  John  sent  him  ? That  is  different. 
But  he  must  have  made  a long  detour,  for  I saw 
him  from  mv  bedroom  window  comiug  from  the 
Villa  Reale.” 


JACQUES  LERONDE. 


Jacques  Leronde  was  a French  Canadian, 
and  as  fine  a fellow  as  ever  trapped  a beaver, 
shot  a bear,  or  trod  upon  a snow-shoe.  He  was 
tall,  had  a fine  figure,  a fine,  manly  countenance, 
with  good-nature  and  modesty  stamped  upon  it ; 
a fine  intellect,  though  uneducated— at  least  iu 
book  lore— and  a fine  fancy.  He  was  also  fan- 
cifully dressed,  but  the  dress  was  not  of  his  own 
fancy ; it  was  that  of  the  region  in  which  his  lot 
had  been  cast,  and  consisted  of  a blue  capote, 
with  brass  buttons,  which  was  girt  round  him 
with  a scarlet  worsted  belt.  The  skin  of  the 
marten  formed  his  cap,  that  of  the  moose-deer 
his  moccasins.  Scarlet  leggings  clothed  his  mus- 
cular legs,  and  brilliant  garters  of  bead-work 
bound  them  under  the  knees.  His  locks  were 
black  as  the  raven’s  wing,  his  eyes  piercing  like 
the  eagle’s,  his  nose  was  Roman,  his  chin  large 
and  firm,  and  his  mouth  per — But  why  go  on  ? 
Is  it  not  sufficient  to  say,  in  a word,  that  he  was 
a fine,  handsome  fellow  ? 

Jacques  Leronde  was  in  love — also  in  despair. 
The  enlightened  reader  will  not  require  to  be  in- 
formed that  these  two  conditions  are  compatible. 
Indeed  they  are  frequently,  at  one  period  or  an- 
other, found  resident  in  the  same  bosom. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  Jacques  was  a 
servant  of  one  of  the  fur  companies  which,  some 
forty  or  fifty  yearn  ago,  opposed  each  other  with 
all  their  energies  in  those  wild  wastes  of  North 
America  which  lie  beyond  the  Canadas,  and 
which  were,  and  still  are,  the  home  of  the  red 
man. 

Far,  far  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  in  the  lone  wilderness,  lies  the  great 
Lake  of  the  Woods ; and  far  beyond  that,  in  the 
direction  ot  the  North  Pole,  stood  Fort  Matuan. 
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The  fort  was,  we  may  say,  buried  there ; for  little 
more  than  the  roofs  of  the  few  wooden  huts  which 
composed  it  were  visible,  all  else  being  whelmed 
in  superabundant  snow,  through  which  passages 
had  been  cut  to  the  windows,  and  beaten  tracks 
led  to  the  doors.  Winter,  hard,  bitter,  hyper- 
borean winter,  had  been  reigning  there  for  three 
months;  but  he  had  five  months  still  to  reign, 
for  it  was  only  the  Christmas-time  of  the  year, 
and  his  dethronement  did  not  usually  take  place 
until  May. 

At  the  gate  of  this  fort  Jacques  stood  one  even- 
ing gazing  anxiously  at  the  setting  sun  and  the 
suow-fiakes  which  fell  thickly  around  him.  He 
beat  one  foot  impatiently  on  the  ground.  Poor 
fellow ! The  snow  on  which  he  stood  was  cold, 
but  at  that  time  his  bosom  was  colder ; the  ice 
on  the  adjoining  river  was  hard,  but  his  heart 
was  harder ; the  river  itself  was  deep  and  dark, 
but  immeasurably  deeper  and  darker  were  the 
meditations  of  Jacques  Leronde. 

The  reason  of  this  is  easily  explained.  Twice 
in  the  year  the  lonely  inhabitants  of  Fort  Matuan 
were  accustomed  to  receive  letters  from  the  civ- 
ilized world,  once  by  the  boats  which  arrived 
with  supplies  in  spring,  and  once  by  a packet 
which  was  sent  express  through  the  country  in 
charge  of  two  men  near  the  close  of  each  year. 
Mr.  Ogilvie,  who  was  in  charge  then,  had  told 
Jacques  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  express  to  Fort  Chimo,  an  outpost 
which  lay  upward  of  a hundred  miles  still  nearer 
to  the  pole  than  Fort  Matuan.  Now  it  chanced 
that  Annette  Weston  dwelt  there.  She  was  the 
pretty  daughter  of  the  chief  of  Fort  Chimo,  a 
man  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  posi- 
tion, if  not  the  character,  of  a gentleman.  This 
Annette  was  Jacques’s  Annette,  his  adored  one 
—the  star  of  his  hopes,  the  sun  of  his  system,  the 
bright  centre  of  his  being.  Conceive,  then,  his 
disappointment  when,  a day  or  so  before  the  time 
on  which  the  packet  was  expected  to  arrive,  Mr. 
Ogilvie  summoned  Jacques  to  his  presence  and 
told  him  that  a band  of  Indians,  with  plenty  of 
furs,  had  been  heard  of  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
that  as  he,  Jacques,  was  the  best  “runner”  in 
the  fort,  he  meant  to  send  him  out  after  them. 

“ Bot,  Monsieur,”  said  Jacques,  who  spoke 
English  so  broken  that  it  w ere  vain  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  mend  it,  “ w’at  of  de  wintair  packit  ?” 

“Oh,  I’ll  find  some  one  else  to  take  it  on  to 
Fort  Chimo,”  replied  Mr.  Ogilvie ; “ the  furs 
are  of  more  importance.  Our  opponents  are 
sure  to  get  scent  of  them  ; so  look  sharp,  and  be 
off  as  fast  as  you  can.  Take  Flinn  with  you, 
and  be  sure  to  turn  your  snow-shoes  the  wrong 
way.  ” 

“Oui,  Monsieur,”  said  Jacques,  as  he  left  the 
room  crest-fallen,  and  wished  with  all  his  heart 
that  he  had  not  been  the  “best  runner”  at  the 
fort. 

That  evening,  in  company  with  Flinn,  Jacques 
started  oft’,  each  man  dragging  a small  sledge. 
They  had  not  walked  more  than  eight  or  ten 
miles  w’hen  they  came  upon  the  Indian  camp, 
suid  the  sight  that  met  their  eyes  caused  them 
to  look  at  each  other  in  dismay,  for  the  Indi- 
ans were  all  lying  about  the  fires  in  a state 
of  helpless  intoxication.  The  opposition  fur- 
traders  had  reached  the  camp  before  them,  and, 
of  course,  not  a fur  worth  having  remained.  At 
least  so  they  thought,  but  in  this  matter  also 
Flinn  and  Jacques  were  mistaken  ; for  no  soon- 
er did  they  appear  than  an  old  chief,  who  had 
purposely  kept  himself  as  sober  as  he  could,  stag- 
gered toward  them,  and  said,  while  he  swayed  to 
and  fro,  blinking  like  an  owl,  and  assuming  a look 
of  ineffable  gravity,  “My  white  children  are  wel- 
come.” 

“Some  other  white  children  have  been  w'el- 
comed  before  us,  it  would  seem,”  replied  Flinn, 
somewhat  sternly,  in  the  Indian  language,  which 
he  spoke  fully  better  than  his  own. 

“They  have  been  here,”  said  the  old  chief’ 
drawing  himself  up,  and  extending  his  hand, 
while  he  spoke  with  the  dignity  peculiar  to  his 
race;  “but  the  red  men  gave — hie  — them  no 
welcome.  As  the  sun  rises  in  a fog,  so  the  red 
men  showed  their  faces — hie — to  their  white  vis- 
itors. But  my  white  children  of — hie — Fort  Mat- 
uan see  the  sun  clear  as  at  noonday.  They  had 
fire-water ; we  could  not  refuse  it ; but  we— hie — 
kept  back  all  the  good  furs”  (here  he  endeavored 
to  look  very  knowing,  but  only  succeeded  in  look- 
ing idiotic)  “f-for  our  white — hie — children  of 
Fort  Matuan.” 

At  this  point,  being  appareutly  unable  to  con- 
centrate his  faculties  any  longer,  the  old  chief 
turned  slowdy  round,  staggered  gravely  to  his 
tent,  and  flinging  himself  on  a buffalo-robe,  fell 
fast  asleep  almost  immediately. 

“ If  him  speak  de  troot,  dat  be  good,”  said 
Jacques,  as  he  and  his  companion  blew  up  the 
embers  of  the  fire  in  the  chief’s  tent,  and  made 
themselves  comfortable  for  the  night. 

An  old  squaw,  who  had  partially  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  fire-water,  soon  after- 
ward w'oke  up,  and  assured  the  traders  that 
they  had  only  sold  the  worst  of  their  furs  to 
the  other  party,  who  had  gone  off  supposing 
they  had  got  ail;  but  in  reality  they  kept  the 
best  furs  for  their  particular  friends — the  men 
of  Fort  Matuan. 

Much  delighted  to  learn  this,  the  two  traders 
sat  down  to  smoke  their  pipes;  and  Jacques, 
who  was  somewhat  talkative,  gave  his  comrade 
a long  account  of  a surly  old  uncle  in  Montreal 
— his  only  relative — who  was  said  to  be  rich,  and 
who  was  always  w'riting  letters  inviting  him  to  go 
to  Canada  and  live  with  him. 

“An’  why  don’t  ee  go?”  asked  Flinn. 

“Forcause  me  no  live  on  nobody,  s’  long ’s 
can  vork  for  meself.” 

“More  fool  you,”  said  Flinn,  knocking  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  rolling  himself  in  his 
blanket,  and  going  to  sleep. 

Jacques  sighed,  followed  his  comrade’s  exam- 
ple, and  dreamed  of  Annette.  Being  an  enthu- 
siastic trader,  he  dreamed  of  furs  also,  and  he 
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thought  more  than  once  in  his  dreams  of  what 
the  missionary  had  said  — that  perhaps  good 
might  come  of  his  disappointment. 

IL 

Christmas-day  daw'ned;  but  there  was  no 
holiday  for  Jacques  or  Flinn.  These  energetic 
men  spent  the  day  in  trading  for  the  furs  which 
the  Indians  had  reserved.  Toward  the  after- 
noon they  set  out  on  their  return  to  Fort  Matu- 
an, with  heavily-laden  sledges  and  light  hearts ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  success  that  they  had  in 
securing  a large  quantity  of  valuable  furs,  Jacques 
now  began  to  hope  that  he  might,  after  all,  be  back 
in  time  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  winter  packet  to 
Fort  Chimo. 

In  order  to  shorten  the  road  they  made  a dc'- 
tour  when  leaving  the  Indian  camp,  and  came 
down  upon  a frozen  river.  At  a very  lonely- 
looking  and  rugged  part  of  the  bank  they  wrere 
surprised  to  observe  a thin  wreath  of  smoke 
curling  above  the  trees.  Hastemng  to  the  spot 
they  found  a man,  the  embodiment  of  a living 
skeleton,  lying  beside  a fire,  and  another  man — 
scarcely  less  emaciated  than  the  first — sitting 
beside  him  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 
A glance  convinced  the  traders  that  they  were 
not  Indians. 

“ Starving,”  observed  Jacques  to  his  comrade, 
with  a look  of  compassion,  as  they  hastened  for- 
ward. 

The  man  seated  by  the  fire  heard  the  sound, 
looked  up,  and,  with  an  exclamation  of  “God  be 
praised !”  fell  back  in  a state  of  insensibility. 

“Must  have  been  far  gone,  poor  fellow,  to 
faint  so  easy,”  said  Flinn,  stooping  over  him. 
“Hallo!  what  have  we  here?”  he  added,  pull- 
ing a box  from  under  a blanket.  ‘ ‘ I say,  Jacques, 
why,  here’s  the — the  packet!" 

“Nevair  mind  de  packit,”  said  Jacques,  earn- 
estly ; “ come,  lend  one  hand.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  while  the  two  men 
busied  themselves  about  the  unfortunate  travel- 
ers, neither  of  whom  was  able  to  speak  distinct- 
ly for  some  time ; but  when  Jacques  had  roused 
up  the  fire  until  it  roared  again,  and  Flinn  had 
brewed  and  administered  a cup  of  hot  tea,  the 
tongue  of  one  of  them  was  loosed,  and  by  slow 
degrees  he  told  his  tale.  They  had  been  sent 
oft’  with  the  packet  three  weeks  before,  and 
would  have  reached  Fort  Matuan  four  or  five 
days  sooner  had  not  his  companion  fallen  and 
broken  his  leg.  He  had  put  him  on  the  sledge 
along  with  the  packet,  and  dragged  him  over 
the  snow  as  fast  as  he  could;  but  the  snow 
was  deep,  and  the  way  rugged.  Provisions 
had  failed.  Animals  were  scarce  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  Day  after  day  he  had  toiled  on  in 
the  hope  of  falling  in  with  Indians  or  reaching 
the  fort.  At  last  his  strength  had  given  way, 
and  he  had  stopped  to  die!  He  liad  expected, 
he  said,  that  they  would  both  die  that  day — 
Christmas-day ! 

We  need  not  say  that  Jacques  and  Flinn 
quickly  transferred  their  furs  to  a place  of  hid- 
ing— put  them  in  “cache,”  as  fur-traders  term 
it — and,  lashing  the  half-starved  men  on  the 
sledges,  dragged  them  and  the  packet  into  Fort 
Matuan  before  that  Christmas-day  was  ended. 

We  will  not  pause  to  tell  of  the  delight  expe- 
rienced by  those  self-banished  fur-traders  when 
they  wrenched  off  the  lid  of  the  box  with  trem- 
bling, eager  hands,  and  tore  open  letters  which 
had  been  written  months  before,  and  which  con- 
tained the  latest  news  of  the  loved  ones  “at 
home.”  Before  Mr.  Ogilvie  had  perused  many 
lines  of  his  dispatch  from  head-quarters,  he  sum- 
moned Leronde. 

“I  am  desired,  Jacques,  to  forward  the  let- 
ters and  papers  for  Fort  Chimo  without  a mo- 
ment’s delay.  Get  ready,  therefore,  to  start  to- 
night.” 

“Oui,  Monsieur.” 

Jacques’s  manner  was  not  now  dejected. 

“And  here,  Jacques,  is  a letter  for  yourself.” 

“From  mes  onkle,  ’spose,”  said  Jacques,  as 
he  received  the  epistle,  and  examined  it  with 
some  interest.  “Non,”  he  added,  “him’s  not 
dirty  nuff  for  onkle’s  lettre.” 

“You  can  find  that  out  at  your  leisure ; mean- 
while, be  off’,  and  tell  Flinn  he  is  to  accompany 
you.  Sorry  to  be  obliged  to  make  you  work  all 
the  Christmas  holidays  ; but  it  can’t  be  helped.” 

Although  the  order  had  been  given  to  get 
ready  for  a start  that  night,  the  men  were  not 
dispatched  until  the  following  morning,  when, 
with  the  packet  and  their  blankets  and  provi- 
sions lashed  to  a small  sledge,  they,  left  the  fort, 
and  turned  their  faces  northward. 

They  had  a hard  struggle  to  reach  the  fort  in 
time,  and  on  the  last  day  were  obliged  to  walk 
fully  thirty  miles ; but  they  accomplished  their 
object,  and  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  just 
as  the  inmates  had  reached  the  height  aud  full 
swing  of  what  they  termed  a jollification.  That 
outlandish  fort  was  inhabited  by  Mr.  Weston, 
the  commandant,  two  clerks,  an  interpreter,  and 
six  men.  These,  with  six  Indian  men,  four  In- 
dian women,  and  the  fair  Annette — in  fact,  the 
entire  population  of  the  region — were,  when  the 
travelers  arrived,  dancing  in  the  hall  to  the  tones 
of  a “home-made”  violin,  and  a kettle-drum. 

Those  whose  duty  it  is  to  correspond  with, 
men  who  dwell  in  the  outlandish  places  of  the 
earth  would,  perhaps,  increase  the  length  of 
their  epistles  in  future,  did  they  but  witness  the 
burst  of  joy  with  which  the  arrival  of  a “ packet” 
is  hailed  in  the  Far  North.  Jacques  opened  the 
door  of  the  “hall,”  and  thrust  his  head  in. 
Some  of  the  dancers  did  not  happen  to  know 
him:  but  they  knew  that  he  was  a stranger. 
A new  face  was  before  them — a sight  that  had 
not  greeted  their  eyes  for  such  a length  of  time 
that  it  sent  a thrill  to  their  hearts.  They  also 
knew,  instantly,  that  the  new-comer  must  be 
the  bearer  of  the  packet ; and,  incontinently,  a 
rush  was  made  at  him.  For  a few  minutes  he 
and  Flinn  were  overwhelmed,  almost  embraced; 
i but  the  opening  of  the  packet  diverted  the  cur- 


rent, and  allowed  the  tired  men  to  look  about 
them. 

Need  we  say  that  Jacques  looked  for  Annette  ? 
Their  eyes  met,  and  those  of  the  latter  fell,  as  she 
advanced,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  glossy  hair, 
to  welcome  her  lover.  Well  was  it  for  both  of 
them  at  that  time  that  all  the  “white  men”  of 
the  fort  were  absorbed  in  “news  from  home;” 
each  exclusively  intent  on  his  own  epistle,  yet 
desperately,  irresistibly  anxious  to  read  scraps 
aloud,  and  crave  the  sympathy  of  his  fellows. 

The  lovers  retired  to  a room  which  opened  off 
the  hall,  where  they  confided  to  each  other  their 
mutual  hopes  and  sorrows. 

“Father  won’t  let  me  marry  you,  Jacques,” 
murmured  Annette,  sadly. 

Jacques  kissed  her  with  as  little  noise  as  pos- 
sible, and  said,  “Him  must!” 

“ But  I assure  you  he  won’t.  He  is  kind  and 
good,  but  very  determined.  He  says  you  are  too 
poor.” 

“ Ah,  me ! an’  hims  would  make  me  poorer, 
by  taking  you  from  me.” 

Hereupon  Jacques  sighed,  and  so  did  Annette  ; 
after  which  they — But  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more ; enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  hopeless 
case  of  the  unfortunate  pair. 

Despite  his  sorrows  Jacques  danced  that  night 
with  as  much  vigor  as  if  he  had  walked  only 
thirty  yards  instead  of  thirty  miles ; and  he,  with 
his  friends  and  the  Indians,  kept  it  up  till  early 
morning,  inspirited  by  the  music  of  the  drum 
and  violin,  and  inspired  only  by  tea ! 

Next  morning  Jacques,  being  a bold  man, 
made  a formal  proposal  to  Mr.  Weston  for  the 
hand  of  his  pretty  daughter. 

“No,  Jacques,”  said  Mr.  Weston,  firmly; 
“ you  are  not  in  a position  to  marry.  You  have 
no  money.  Annette  can  not  live  on  air.” 

“ Ah ! Monsieur,  bot  I can  vork.” 

“Very  true,  Jacques;  but  you  must  work  to 
some  purpose,  before  I can  let  you  have  my 
daughter.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of 
her,  when  you  have  made  some  money.  Be- 
sides, Annette  is  yet  very  young.” 

“Ah! — oui,  Monsieur,  an’  bootiful!” 

“Well,  I believe  she  is,”  said  Mr.  Weston, 
with  a laugh.  “However,  the  thing  is  im- 
possible. I’m  sorry  to  refuse  yon,  Jacques,  for 
I believe  you  to  be  a good  fellow.” 

“ Bot,  Monsieur,”  urged  the  disconsolate  suit- 
or, “ she  doos  love  me ! Her  felicity  vill — ” 

“Come,”  interrupted  Mr.  Weston,  sternly, 
“enough  has  been  said.  We  will  drop  the 
subject ; it  is  a disagreeable  one.” 

Poor  Jacques  sighed  heavily,  and  rose  to  quit 
the  room ; but,  stopping  suddenly,  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a letter, 
which  he  handed  to  the  fur-trader. 

“I  vill  ask  von  favor,  Monsieur.  Vill  you 
read  me  lettre?  I can  not  read  him.” 

The  trader  ran  his  eye  over  the  epistle.  As 
he  did  so,  an  expression  of  increasing  surprise 
crossed  his  features,  and  awoke  Jacques’s  curi- 
osity. Suddenly  he  grasped  the  hand  of  the  re- 
jected suitor,  and  shook  it  warmly. 

‘ ‘ Have  you  any  idea  of  the  contents  of  this 
letter  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Non,  Monsieur — can  guess  noting.” 

“It  is  from  a Montreal  lawyer,  telling  you 
that  your  old  uncle  is  dead,  and  has  left  you  all 
his  possessions,  which,  it  would  seem,  amount  to 
two  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  a small  farm 
near  the  Lachine  canal!  I congratulate  you, 
Jacques,  with  all  my  heart.” 

This  intelligence  was  received  by  the  fortunate 
man  with  a gaze  of  surprise  and  incredulity. 
For  several  minutes  he  did  not  speak.  By  de- 
grees, however,  his  expression  changed.  A 
beaming  smile  lit  up  his  handsome  countenance, 
and  a gleam  of  humor  twinkled  in  his  eyes,  as 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  profound  respect:  “Bot, 
Monsieur,  to  retoom  to  de  disagreeable  sobject. 
May  I have  de  honor  for  prepose  to  de  hand  of 
your  datter  now  ?” 

Need  we  inform  you,  reader,  that  the  subject 
was  no  longer  disagreeable — that  Mr.  Weston  had 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  proposal,  provided 
Annette  was  willing — and  that,  when  Jacques 
soon  afterward  made  the  same  proposal  to  An- 
nette herself,  he  found  that  she  had  no  objection 
whatever,  provided  her  father  was  willing? 

Before  that  week  was  out,  Jacques  had  fitted 
up  a dog-sleigh  with  the  most  gorgeous  harness 
of  yellow  leather,  scarlet  cloth,  indescribable 
trimmings,  and  little  brass  bells.  In  this  vehicle 
he  packed  the  fair  Annette,  with  warm  buffalo- 
robes,  and,  walking  behind  on  snow-shoes,  drove 
her  down  to  Fort  Matuan.  Flinn  drove  a less 
ornamental  sleigh,  containing  an  Indian  girl — 
Annette’s  companion — and  Mr.  Weston,  with 
one  of  his  clerks,  followed  them,  having  resolved 
to  be  present  at  the  wedding.  The  missionary 
was,  of  course,  delighted  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony ; and  he  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  the 
bridegroom  how  fortunate  it  was  that  he  had 
been  thwarted  in  his  wishes  on  the  last  Christ- 
mas-eve ; for,  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  packet 
would  probably  have  lain  undiscovered  for  many 
months,  and  the  happy  issue  of  events  might 
have  been  indefinitely  postponed.  Jacques  gazed 
at  his  bride,  and  willingly  admitted  the  great 
truth,  that,  while  man  arranges  his  plans,  a high- 
er Power  directs  his  steps. 

When  genial  spring  unbound  the  icy  fetters  of 
the  Far  North,  Monsieur  and  Madame  Leronde 
stepped  into  a light  canoe,  and,  leaving  the  wil- 
derness behind  them,  went  down  to  Canada  to 
take  possession,  as  Jacques  was  wont  to  say,  of 
their  “onkle’s  estates.” 

In  after- years,  when  Jacques  aud  Annette 
were  gray,  and  their  childr  en’s  children  swarmed 
in  and  around  their  dwelling,  the  retired  fur- 
trader  used  to  discourse  enthusiastically  of  his 
adventures  during  the  “opposition  times,”  espe- 
cially of  that  adventure — the  most  fortunate  of 
his  life — which  occurred  to  him  on  a certain 
Christmas-time  in  the  Far  North,  and  put  him  in 
possq^ion  of  Am  jrejp.j^d  happiness. 
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will  doubtless  smile,  as  it  recalls  a 
similar  adventure  of  their  own.  Who 
has  not  been  frightened,  in  the  help- 
less inexperience  of  childhood,  by 
the  strange,  angry  chorus  of  hissing 
and  gabbling,  raised  in  evident  men- 
ace by  a flock  of  geese,  straggling 
toward  the  intruder  on  their  society 
with  outstretched  necks  and  gaping 
bills  ? The  children  in  our  picture 
have  given  no  provocation  to  the 
enemy.  They  are  passing  quietly 
homeward  through  the  pasture,  with 
no  intention  of  disturbing  the  feath- 
ered foe.  The  younger  child  has 
toddled  on  in  advance,  and  so  has 
received  the  brunt  of  the  attack, 
from  which  she  retreats  in  babyish 
terror  to  claim  the  protection  of  her 
older  sister.  As  no  creature  under- 
stands better  than  the  goose  that 
“discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
valor,  ” we  may  be  sure  the  flock  will 
keep  at  a safe  distance  from  that  up- 
raised sickle  and  determined  attitude. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Wk  present  our  readers  this  week 
with  an  admirable  portrait  of  the 
English  Queen,  who  is  scarcely  less 
revered  for  her  amiable  qualities  by 
republican  Americans  than  by  her 
own  subjects.  It  is  engraved  from 
a portrait  drawn  from  life,  and  rep- 
resents that  eminent  sovereign  as 
she  appears  to-day.  Nearly  all  the 
photographs  of  the  Queen  fail  in 
conveying  an  impression  of  the  sin- 
gular mingling  of  sweetness  aud  sad- 
ness that  pervades  her  countenance, 
and  which  only  at  rare  intervals 
gives  way  to  a cheerful  and  ani- 
mated expression.  It  is  said  that 
no  sovereign’s  face  has  been  so  often 
painted,  engraved,  and  photograph- 
ed as  Victoria’s,  and  that  a “ Vic- 
toria Gallery”  would  fill  many  port- 
folios. In  Europe  the  traveler  rare- 
ly enters  a public  room  without  find- 
ing her  portrait  beside  that  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  the  country. 
It  is  scarcely  less  popular  among 
ourselves ; and  it  is  said  that  in  the 
most  wretched  hovels  in  Mexico — 
though  we  can  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  statement — three  por- 
traits, generally  coarse  lithographs, 
can  almost  always  be  found;  they 
are  those  of  George  Washington, 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and 
Victoria  of  England — a worthy 
triad  of  Patriotism,  Wisdom,  and 
Virtue.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  homage  paid  to  the  English 
Queen  does  not  arise  from  a spirit 
of  servile  adulation,  but  from  the 
genuine  admiration  which  her  wo- 
manly qualities  command  in  the 
hearts  of  all  people. 


A RAINY  SUNDAY  IN  BRITTANY. 

The  pleasant  little  picture  of  which 
we  give  an  engraving  on  page  9 is  one 
of  the  finest  works  that  has  recently 
come  from  Mr.  Boughton’s  easel. 
To  appreciate  fully  the  disappoint- 
ment and  annoyance  depicted  on  the 
face  of  the  fair  Bretonne  belle,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  peasant 
girls  of  Brittany  take  special  pride  in 
their  snow-white  “coiffures,”  which 
are  often  costly  as  well  as  curious. 
We  may  not  unfrequently  see  old 
point  lace  on  the  heads  of  these 
peasants,  and  caps  §o  precious  that 
they  descend  as  heir-looms  from  mo- 
ther to  daughter ; and  when  caught 
out  in  the  rain,  the  women  instantly 
cover  their  caps  with  a colored 
handkerchief.  Of  course  this  must 
disfigure  and  disarrange  their  dress ; 
and  we  can  well  understand  that, 
after  making  her  elaborate  toilet,  our 
pretty  Bretonne  does  not  wish  to  be 
seen  at  church  with  her  best  Sunday 
cap  all  awry,  and  her  dress  draggled 
and  wet.  She  evidently  would  like 
to  wait  in  the  porch  until  the  shower 
is  over ; but  unhappily,  when  it  once 
begins  to  rain  in  Brittany,  there  is 


AN  ATTACK. 


All  the  little  folks  among  our 
readers  who  have  ever  had  the  hap- 
piness to  pass  a summer  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  fanners’  geese  are 
allowed  to  wander  by  the  road-side 
and  on  the  common,  will  recognize 
the  truth  of  our  illustration  on  page 
12 ; and  children  of  a larger  growth, 
who  have  not  altogether  outgrown 
the  remembrances  of  early  years, 
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little  hope  of  its  leaving  off  in  a hurry,  and  there 
is  no  telling  how  long  the  disappointed  belle  may 
be  kept  imprisoned  on  the  door-step. 

The  artistic  merits  of  this  picture  are  very  great. 
The  details  are  all  in  admirable  keeping,  and  no- 
thing of  the  kind  could  be  finer  than  the  draw- 
ing of  the  massive  carved  timber  porch,  which 
affords  the  necessary  shelter,  and  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  old  houses  found  in  the  towns  of 
Brittany,  with  their  projecting  stories  resting  on 
grotesquely  carved  brackets. 


The  Pioneer  Tobacco  Factory  consti- 
tutes the  entire  block  on  Hicks  Street,  between 
Warren  and  Baltic  Streets,  Brooklyn. 

The  main  building  is  of  brick,  and  is  two 
hundred  feet  long,  seventy  feet  wide,  and  five 
stories  high,  being  the  largest ‘Ping  Tobacco  fac- 
tory in  the  United  States.  In  the  rear  of  the 
factory  is  the  Machine  and  Box  shops,  Engine- 
room,  etc. 

The  buildings  are  all  occupied  by  the  Pioneer 
Tobacco  Company,  who  own  the  machinery  in 
use,  including  some  valuable  improvements  se- 
cured by  letters  patent,  of  which  they  have  the 
exclusive  use  and  control. 

Over  five  hundred  people  are  employed  in  the 
manufactory,  which  is  under  the  personal  super- 
intendence of  George  H.  Lyford  and  Wil- 
liam J.  Fountain. 

The  Company  have  manufactured  and  sold 
during  the  current  year  over  two  million  pounds 
of  plug  tobacco,  and  have  paid  the  Government 
nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  taxes, 
being  more  than  the  amount  collect- 

ed on  tobacco  in  the  whole  State  of  Virginia  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  30th,  1808. 

The  old  impression  that,  because  a portion  of 
the  raw  material  happens  to  be  raised  in  Vir- 
ginia, tobacco  must  necessarily  be  manufactured 
there,  is  giving  way  to  the  idea  that  Northern 
industry  and  capital  can  as  well  compete  with 
Virginia  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  as  with 
other  Southern  States  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods. 

The  Pioneer  Tobacco  Company  is  incorporated 
under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  II. 
W.  Hunt,  President ; J.  H.  Sanborn,  Secre- 
tary. II.  W.  Hunt  & Co.,  Agents,  167  Wa- 
ter'Street,  N.  Y.,  and  16  Central  Wharf,  Boston. 

The  business  of  the  Company  is  thoroughly 
systematized,  and  conducted  in  a manner  which 
places  them  among  the  few  tobacco  manufac- 
turers who  have  had  no  differences  with  the 
Government.  The  reputation  of  the  Company 
and  their  goods  is  known  and  established. — 
[Com.]  


Chapped  Hands  and  Face,  Sobe  Lips,  &t.,  cured 
Sit  once  by  the  use  of  Heyeman's  Camphor  Ice  with 
glycerine.  It  keeps  the  hands  soft  in  the  coldest 
Weather.  See  that  you  get  the  genuine.  Sold  by 
Druggists.  Price  25  cents  per  box.  Sent  by  mail  on 
jecelpt  of  30  cents. — IIicgkman  & Co.,  New  York. 


Female  Complaints  should  be  cured,  as  they  often 
can  be,  by  a few  doses  of  Ayeu’s  Sarsapabilla.  — 
[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR  BI.ACK  WORMS  and  PIMPLES 

on  the  FACE,  use  Perry’s  Comedone  and 
Pimple  Remedy.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Perry, 
49  Bond  St.,  New  York.  Sold  every  where. 


HOLIDAYJOODS. 

No.  652  Broadway. 

SWISS  WATCHES, 

of  all  styles  and  prices. 

PARIS  AND  GENEVA  JEWELRY, 

FRENCH  CLOCKS,  BRONZES, 
MANTEL  ORNAMENTS, 
CHINA  VASES, 

FANS,  OPERA  GLASSES, 

MUSICAL  BOXES, 
and  a large  selection  of 
PARIS  AND  VIENNA  NOVELTIES, 
well  adapted  for. 
HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

Ve  J.  MAGNIN,  GI  EDIN,  & CO., 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Dealers. 
Sole  Agents  for  the 

HARDIN  WATCH. 


A DOSE 


for  the  stomach  is  absurd.  It  mixes  with  the  food, 
and  enters  with  the  blood  in  all  parts  of  the  system, 
and  weakens  every  part.  Stop  it,  and  try,  free  of  cost, 
WOLCOTT’S  PAIN  PAINT,  at  181  Chatham  Square, 
N.  Y.  A pint  sent,  free  of  express  charges,  on  receipt 
of  $5,  or  a gallon  for  $20,  double  strength. 


EMPLOYMENT. 

Very  little  capital  required,  and  no  risk.  Snccess 
^rt.alnVA«BusiDe88  h'ghiJ'  respectable,  and  Profit  from 
Go  to  100  per  cent.  Persons  desiring  lucrative  em- 
ployment  should  write  for  particulars  at  once.  Ad- 
drees  BENJ.W.  HITCHCOCK,  24  Beekman  St.,  N. Y. 


RENEW  ! ! RENEW  ! ! !— Either  Harper's 
Wrrkly,  Monthly,  or  Bazar,  $4,  and  The  Phre- 
nological Journal,  $3,  sent  to  one  address  for  $5,  by 
S.  R.  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 

TOVQ  for 

-L  yJ  X O the  Chi,, 
and  Toy  Bazaar,  478  Bre_. 

Rsn 


253  Feet  Front— Iron  and  Glass. 


WORKS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  WATCH  COMPANY, 

(GILES,  WALES,  & CO.),  MARION,  N.  J. 

GILES,  WALES,  & CO., 

DIPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  and  JOBBERS, 

salesroom  United  States  Watch  Company, 

13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Manufacturers  assj£  Watches,  Pendant  Winders  and  Key  Winders, 

BOTH  NICKEL  AND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS. 

The  finer  grades  all  having  three  pairs  Conical  Pivots,  Cap  Jeweled,  in  Gold  Settings,  and 
accurately  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold,  and  Position;  and  all,  even  in  the  cheapest  grades,  have  the  STRAIGHT- 
LINE  Escapement,  with  Exposed  Pallet  Jewels,  and  Hardened  and  Tempered  Hair  Springs ; and  for  our  late 
improvement  in  STEM-WINDING  mechanism,  we  claim  a STRENGTH,  SIMPLICITY,  and  SMOOTHNESS 
hitherto  nnattained  in  any  other  mannfacture,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Constantly  on  hand,  full  lines,  all  sizes,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Diamond  Set,  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute  Repeaters, 
Independent  1-4, 1-5  Split  and  Fly-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  different  times. 

Mr  Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  enclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade  gener- 
ally. 

Wholesale  Warerooms,  1 3 MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER,  & CO.,  142  Lake  St,  Chicago,  111. 


Watch  No.  1064  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  &,  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co,  has  been  carried  by  me  fif- 
teen months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
only  one  second  per  month.  WILLARD  DERBY, 

Of  Derby,  Snow,  & Prentiss,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Watch  No.  1124  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co..”  manufactured  by  the  United  States 
Watch  Co,  has  been  carried  by  me  seven  months ; its 
total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only  six  seconds. 

A.  L.  DENNIS,  President  N.  J.  R.  R.  T.  & T.  Co. 

Watch  No.  1251  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co,  Marion,  N.  J,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co,  has  been  carried  by  me  four 
mouths ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only 
five  seconds  per  month. 

F.  A.  HASKELL.  Con.  Hndeon  River  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1117  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co,  Marion,  N.  J,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co,  has  been  carried  by  me  fif- 
teen months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
only  an  average  of  two-thirds  of  a second  per  day. 

B.  F.  PHELPS,  Con.  N.  J.  Central  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1037  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co,  Marion,  N.  J,"  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co,  has  been  carried  by  me  since 
June,  1867 ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
only  five  seconds  per  month.  HENRY  SMITH, 
Treas.  Panama  R.  R,  88  Wall  St. 


Watch  No.  12012  — bearing  Trade-Mark,  “United 
States  Watch  Co,  Marion,  N.  J,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co,  has  been  carried  by  me  five 
months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  ouly 
twelve  seconds.  GEO.  LOVIS,  Gen’l  Eastern 

Pass’gr  Ag’t  Toledo,  Wabash,  & Western  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1259  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co,  Marion,  N.  J,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co,  has  been  carried  by  me  six 
months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only 
eight  seconds  per  month.  Have  been  traveling  through 
different  sections  of  the  country,  from  New  York  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  and  back,  by  steamer  and  railroad. 

E.  RICE,  of  Whitney  <fc  Rice,  179  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Scnbuet,  Pa,  Feb.  26, 1969. 

Watch  No.  1176  — hearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co,  Marion,  N.  J,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co,  has  been  carried  by  me  three 
months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only 
five  seconds  during  that  tiine. 

HENRY  DE  LANCEY,  Engineer  Phila.  & Erie  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1105  — bearing-  Trade-Mark  “ Frederic 
Atherton  & Co,  Marion,  N.  J,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co,  has  been  carried  by  me  elev- 
en months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
only  seven  seconds  in  the  entire  time. 

A.  H.  KING,  7 Park  Place,  N.  Y„ 

Vice-Pres't  Elastic  Cone  Spring  Co, 

N.  J.  Car  Spring  and  R.  Co. 


Eight  per  Cent,  Gold 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 

#1, 500, 000 

BY  THE 

ST  JOSEPH  AND  DENVER  CITY 
RAILROAD  CO, 

in  denominations  of  $1000  and  $500,  bearing  Eight  per 
Cent,  per  annum  Interest,  payable  in  Gold  on  the  15th 
of  February  and  August,  in  each  year,  in  New  York, 
London,  or  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  at  the  holder’s  op- 
tion, free  of  U.  S.  Taxes.  The  interest  for  six  months 
on  $1000  Bond  i» payable  as  follows: 

In  New  York $40  Gold. 

In  London jtI8  4s.  4d. 

In  Franklort-on>the-ITIaln.  100  Florins. 

On  a $500  Bond,  one  half  these  amounts,  respect- 
ively. 

These  Bonds  have  thirty  years  to  run  from  August 
14,  1869,  payable  at  maturity,  in  Gold,  in  the  City  of 
New  York ; are  Coupon  Bonds,  but  can  be  registered, 
or  converted  into  Registered  Bonds. 

They  are  secured  by  a first  and  only  mortgage  on  111 
miles  of  the  Company’s  Road,  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo, 
to  Marysville,  Kansas,  known  as  the  Eastern  Division 
of  the  Company’s  main  line,  which  runs  from  St.  Jo- 
seph to  Fort  Kearney,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Road,  in- 
cluding the  Company’s  equipments,  rolling  stock  now 
owned  or  hereafter  possessed,  rights  of  way,  fran- 
chises, real  estate,  and  personal  property  in  Doniphan, 
Brown,  Nemaha,  and  Marshall  Counties,  Kansas,  now 
owned  or  which  the  Company  may  acquire  by  reason 
of  the  extension  of  their  line  to  the  City  of  Marys- 
ville. 

This  mortgage  is  executed  to  the  Farmers’  Loan  and 
Trust  Company  as  Trustees.  At  the  same  time,  the 
whole  issue  of  $1,500,000  Bonds  have  been  executed 
by  the  Railroad  Company,  placed  in  the  custody  of 
the  Trustees,  who  have  absolute  possession,  and  can 
only  issue  them,  or  their  proceeds,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Mortgage  Deed,  which  is  upon  a com- 
pleted road,  and  then  only  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  per 
mile. 

Bonds,  to  be  valid,  must  be  countersigned  by  the 
Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company. 

The  rate  per  mile  of  a completed  road,  which  is  mort- 
gaged to  secure  these  Bonds  at  their  par  value,  is 
$1 3,500,  while  the  actual  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  is  more  than  double  this  amount. 

This  line  is  mainly  the  extension  of  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  with  its  connections  North 
and  East,  and  the  St.  Lonis  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad, 
with  its  connections  South  and  East,  both  lines  con- 
verging at  St.  Joseph  and  connecting  at  once  with  the 
St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  Railroad,  running  West, 
through  Eastern  Kansas,  into  the  heart  of  Nebraska, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at 
the  City  of  Fort  Kearney,  making  the  shortest  route 
known  to  California  and  the  Pacific  States. 

The  Company’s  Capital  Stock  is  $10,000,000,  to  which 
nearly  $2,000,000  is  subscribed  and  paid  up  by  local 
subscriptions,  which  amount  has  baen  and  is  being 
expended  on  the  road.  The  Company  have  1,600,000 
acres  of  superior  lands,  immediately  adjoining  the 
line,  which  was  a grant  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, the  alternate  sections  of  which  are  selling 
for  $2  60  per  acre,  cash.  At  this  low  price,  the  Com- 
pany have  an  asset  of  value  in 


IT7ATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

vv  UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO., 

Of  MARION,  N.  J.,  retailed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  C.  A.  STEVENS  & CO.,  Jewelers, 
40  East  14th  Street,  Union  Square,  New  York.  sw  Call  or  send  for  Price-List. 


Lands..  $4,000,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 1,500,000 

Capital  Stock ; 10,000,000 


Total  Resources $15,500,000 


OHDIFIKED  ilLMENTS. 

There  are  many  ailments,  trying  in  their  nature,  but 
the  symptoms  of  which  are  not  sufficiently  specific  to 
enable  physicians  to  classify  them  under  any  particu- 
lar head.  As  a general  rule,  they  arise  from  a general 
debility  of  the  whole  organization ; but  their  primary 
cause,  in  at  least  three  cases  out  of  five,  is  a lack  of 
brisk  vital  action  in  the  stomach  and  liver.  Stimulate 
and  tone  the  relaxed  digestive  and  secretive  organs, 
and  bodily  ease,  health,  and  vigor  will  follow  the  treat- 
ment. Among  all  the  medicines  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended as  conducive  to  this  end,  none  has  been  ad- 
ministered with  such  uniform  and  entire  success  as 

HOSTETTER’S 

STOMACH  BITTERS. 

Its  ingredients  were  selected  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  originally,  with  a view  to  the  invigoration  of 
the  physique  and  the  constitution,  and  also  for  their 
anti-bilious  and  slightly  laxative  properties.  Twenty 
odd  years  of  experience  has  proved  that  these  herbal 
restoratives  were  wisely  chosen  and  have  been  judi- 
ciously apportioned  in  this  celebrated  preparation. 
Not  only  as  a specific  for  indigestion  and  all  kindred 
complaints,  but  as  a household  remedy  for  all  the  minor 
ailments  incident  to  humanity,  it  has  obtained  a repu- 
tation based  on  unimpeachable  testimony,  which  fair- 
ly eclipses  that  of  any  other  proprietory  officinal  med- 
icine in  use. 


A GREAT  OFFER. 

HORACE  WATERS,  No.  481  Broadway,  N.Y.,  will 
dispose  of  One  Hundred  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Or- 
gans, of  six  first-class  makers,  at  extremely  low 
prices  for  Cask  during  the  Holidays,  or 
will  take  from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid  ; the  same 
to  let,  and  rent  money  applied  if  purchased.  New 
7-Octave  Pianos  for  $275  and  upward ; New  Organs 
for  $45  and  upward,  for  cash. 


A.  T.  STEWART  & CO. 

WILL  CONTINUE  TO  OFFER 

EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 

IN  ALL  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 

THEIR  RETAIL  ESTABLISHMENT, 

and  will  supply  them  with 

FRESH  STOCK  OF 

SILKS,  EMBROIDERIES, 

POPLINS,  LACES, 

DRESS  GOODS,  SHAWLS, 

VELVET  AND  CLOTH  SACQUES, 
LADIES’,  MISSES’,  AND  CHILDREN’S  OUTFITS, 
GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS, 
HOSIERY,  LINENS,  BLANKETS, 

GLOVES,  FLANNEL8,  CARPETS, 

CURTAIN  MATERIALS,  &C. 

Their  customers  and  the  residents  of  the  neighbor- 
ing cities  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  the  above. 


Total  Length  of  Road 271  MileB. 

While  the  only  debt  against  the  Company  is  this  issue 
of  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  amounting  to  $1,600,000— all 
that  can  he  issued. 

A large  portion  of  the  road  West  from  St.  Joseph  is 
now  in  successful  operation,  showing  earnings,  per 
mile,  sufficient,  to  meet  the  interest  liabilities  on  this 
loan. 

A Branch  Company  is  building  a line  from  this  road 
to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Road,  thereby  giving  a direct 
route  to  Denver  City. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer  these  Eight  per  Cent  First 
Mortgage  Bonds  at  97>6  and  accrued  interest  in  cur- 
rency, with  the  reserved  right  to  advance  the  price 
without  notice.  Pamphlets,  maps,  and  information 
furnished  on  application. 

Bonds  sent  and  packages  received  free  of  express 
charges,  and  marketable  securities  converted  without 
commission,  to  parties  investing  in  these  Bonds. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE  & CO., 

Commercial  Agents, 
54  Piue  Street,  New  York. 

TANNER  & CO., 


BROADWAY,  4TH  AVE.,  and  10TH  ST. 


Ms 


, ,ic  Album,  containing  100  gems  from 
principal  Operas,  $8 ; Drawing-Room  Music-Book,  $3 ; 
Christmas  Edition  of  the  Messiah,  $2 ; Mendelssohn’s 
Songs  Without  Words,  complete,  $3 ; Chopin’s  Mazur- 
kas and  Vaises,  complete,  $2  each ; Schumann’s  Album 
for  the  Young,  $1  26;  Ball-Room  Music-Book  (116 
Dances),  $2  ; The  Old  Songs  of  Ireland  (50  Songs),  $2 ; 
The  German  Song-Book  (48  Songs),  $2 ; Opera  Song- 
Book  (36  Songs),  $2 ; Verdi  Album  (25  of  Verdi's  best 
Songs),  $2;  Ei  " j “ 

Standard  Song- 


e Music,  in  Books,  60  cts.  each.  Also,  just 
ready,  free  to  any  address,  Boosky  & Co.’s  Catalogue 
of  Timm  Newest  Publications,  in  full  sheet  or  music- 
size  form.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  5 


for  first-class  new J7°Octavc  Pianos. 


t Sent  on  trial.  U.  S.  Piano  Co.,  New 


Fiscal  Agents, 

49  "Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Having  had  all  the  papers  and  documents  re- 
lating to  the  loan  examined  by  competent  coun- 
sel aud  pronounced  complete  and  sufficient,  and 
having  personally  examined  the  same,  which  we 
find  regular  and  perfect,  and  having  had  our 
own  engineers  examine  the  road  and  property, 
whose  reports  are  satisfactory,  we  do,  with  the 
utmost  confidence  and  satisfaction,  recommend 
the  EIGHT  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
GOLD  BONDS  OF  THE  ST.  JOSEPH  AND 
DENVER  CITY  RAILROAD  COMPANY  as 
A SAFE,  SURE,  AND  PROFITABLE  IN- 
VESTMENT, worthy  the  attention  of  capital- 
ists, investors,  and  others. 

OrigiiWJifiewvEESE  & co. 


s'UKflVE  RSfTY  ftFTl  fcfftGAN 


ffijgBa, 


f»'» 


HARPERS  WEEKLY. 


S.  W.  GEERY, 

IMPORTER, 

Wholesale  & Retail  Dealer  iu  Teas,  Wines,  Cigars,  and 
CHOICE  FAMILY  GROCERIES, 

Formerly  I.  & W.  Geery,  No.  719  Broadway, 

Established  in  1804.  New  York. 

The  selection  of  Choice  Teas  and  Old  Wines  has 
been  the  special  business  of  this  house  for  years. 

My  stock  comprises  some  of  the  Oldest  Liquors  in 
the  country. 

Constantly  on  hand,  a fall  assortment  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  the  Grocery  Trade.  Catalogues  sent 
by  mail.  Orders  will  be  called  for  (in  the  city)  every 


This  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  saw 
and  in  more  general  use  than  any  other  in 
the  United  States.  For  Sale  by  all  first-class 
Hardware  Dealers.  Made  by  the 
LIVINGSTON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
60  BEEKMAN  ST.,  N.  Y. 


THE  PIONEER  TOBACCO  FACTORY,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(See  page  14.) 


Man  in  genesis  and  in  geolo- 
gy; Or,  THE  BIBLE  ACCOUNT  OF  MAN’S 
CREATION,  Tested  by  Scientific  Theories  of  his  Ori- 
gin and  Antiquity.  By  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.  Price 
$1.  Sold  by  booksellers,  and  sent  first  post  by 
S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 


Jp  / e Prices:  —Horizontal  Watches,  $10,  equal  in  appear- 

■T tt-  r B ance  and  for  time  to  Gold  Watches  worth  $100 ; Full- 

i ’jSflm  ■ Jeweled  Levers,  $15,  equal  to  $150  Gold  ones;  Full- 

I^HC,  J Jeweled  Levers,  extra  tine  and  superior  finish,  $20, 

-HJ  ar  equal  to  $200  Gold  ones. 

___  . ‘la  \>m  We  have  just  commenced  making  a very  fine  Amer- 

ilH'  ^ ican  Watch,  full  jeweled,  patent  lever,  chronometer 

, ff  \ balance,  adjusted  to  heat,  cold,  and  position,  4)4  ounces 

IbHEdKv  /v/  \ v ifx  fif  down  weight,  equal  in  appearance  and  for  time  to  a 

lA.  > js/%'  M Gold  Watch  costing  $250. 

£ We  charge  only  $25  for  these  magnificent  watches. 

3 1 WmM  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents'  and  la- 

x 1 <1  dies' sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $9.  Also,  all 

^ kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the  price. 

FLU.  W $25.  From  the  tieic  York  Weekly  Tribune,  Sept.  8, 18C9. 

v Tur  Coi.t.inb  Met ai. — The  Collins  Watch  has  reach- 

ed a sale  somewhat  marvelous.  It  is  not  many  years  since  a gold  time-piece  was  as  great  a rarity  as  diamonds 
are  now.  The  chronometer  which  Washington  is  said  to  have  lost  on  Torne  Mountain,  near  Ramapo,  was 
not  gold.  Modern  tastes,  however,  have  decreased  the  sale  of  silver  and  brass  watches.  The  silver  soon  tar- 
nishes, and  resembles  tin  or  lead ; while  brass  soon  assumes  a color  so  indescribably  detestable  that  nothing 
can  be  more  unpopular.  Judging  from  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Collins  Metal,  we  think  that  the  days 
of  the  silver  and  the  brass  watches  are  numbered. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.  It  can  be  made  to  assume  all  the  varieties 
of  shade  of  which  gold  is  capable.  In  the  Collins  factory,  at  No.  335  Broadway,  can  be  found  watches,  rings, 
pins,  bracelets,  ana  all  the  styles  of  jewelry  to  which  gold  can  be  worked.  His  diamond  jewelry  is  especially 
attractive. 

The  diamonds  are  found  in  California,  and  seem  to  rival  the  brightest  Koh-i-noor.  They  are  afforded  at 
extremely  low  prices,  and,  set  in  the  Collins  Metal,  are  fast  growing  in  popularity.  How  a man  can  afford 
you  a chronometer  that  is  as  exact  as  the  American  or  Swiss  gold  watch,  with  all  the" appearance  of  the  best 
time-piece,  for  $15  or  $20,  is  a marvel  to  ns.  As  they  keep  such  excellent  time,  they  must  increase  in  public 
favor,  and  make  great  encroachments  upou  the  sale  of  gold  watches. 

The  Collins  Metal  has  won  for  the  originator  of  it  a reputation  as  the  successful  modern  alchemist.  The 
dream  bf  the  seeker  for  the  philosopher’s  stone  seems  likely  to  be  realized  at  last.  For  if  Mr.  Collins  has  not 
bean  able  to  make  gold  out  of  a metal  not  gold,  he  has  succeeded  in  imitating  every  shade  with  his  metal. 
The  composition  of  the  metal  is  a secret,  and  no  published  account  can  be  relied  on  as  worthy  of  confidence. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  A-  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

■With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


THE  MIRROR  and  FARMER,  pub- 
lished at  Manchester,  N.IL,  JOHN  B.  CLARKE, 
Editor  and  Proprietor,  is  an  eight -page  paper,  of 
forty -eight  columns,  of  the  size  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  has  a larger  circulation  than  any  other 
secular  paper  in  New  England  north  of  Boston.  The 
only  Fanning  paper  in  the  State.  Advertisements, 
1 O cts.  a Line : $1  20  an  Inch  of  space,  for  each  in- 
sertion. No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1. 

It  circulates  in  large  numbers  in  all  the  farming 
towns,  manufacturing  villages,  and  cities  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  very  largely  in  Vermont,  and  some  in 
all  the  other  States.  For  general  advertising,  for  the 
price  charged  (which  is  the  same  to  all),  it  has  no 
equal  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  MIRROR  AND  AMERICAN— three  editions 
daily— is  published  by  the  same. 


LAME  HORSES.— Contracted  feet  permanent- 
ly cured.  Corns,  Sprung  Knees,  Thrush,  and  all 
diseases  arising  from  contraction.  Every  horse-owner 
should  know  this  secret.  $25,000  paid  by  the 
War  Dep't.  Used  with  great  success  for  more  than 
five  years.  Recommended  and  practiced  by  the  most 
eminent  horsemen  in  the  country.  Enclose  $1  to 
R.  B.  YOUATT,  Drawer  286,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  every 
thing.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sample 
stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 


Novelty  Job  Printing-Press. 

M3  /£- WttrKf  The  only  Low-Priced  Press 

ever  invented  that  will  do 
■K good  printing.  Printing  can 
be  done  as  well  and  as  rapid- 
aa  ] v on  this  press  as  on  the  best 
Bl  "that  printers  use;  and  for 
printing-offices  where  artifi- 
cial power  is  not  used,  or  for  business  men,  apothe- 
caries, grocers,  country  traders,  and  others  who  desire 
to  do  their  own  printing,  it  is  entirely  without  a rival. 
The  Best  Holiday  Gift  for  Boys.  Price  of  Presses— $ 1 5, 
$30,  $32,  and  $50.  Send  for  fall  descriptive  illus- 
trated circulars,  with  testimonials  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  specimens  of  plain  and  color  print- 
ing done  on  the  press,  and  specimen  sheets  of  types, 
borders,  cuts,  rules,  &c.,  to  BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Pro- 
prietor, 351  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


APPROPRIATE  PRESENTS  for  THE  HOLIDAYS  I 

THE  CHROMOS  PUBLISHED  BY  TUB 

Artist’s  Union  Chromo  Co.,  27  Union  Square. 

“A  Wet  Sheet  and  a Flowing  Sea." 

“ Home,  Sweet  Home."  “ Old  Oaken  Bucket.” 

“ Captive  Child,"  “Hide  and  Seek,”  d;c.,<bc. 


1 QTTi  —THE  NURSERY,  the  best,  cheapest,  and 
lO/U.  most  richlv  II  LISTRATED  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN.  $1  50  a year,  in  ad- 
vance. Sample  number,  10  cents.  Subscribe  now,  and 
get  the  last  two  numbers  of  this  year  FREE  Address 
JOHN  L.  SHOREY,  13  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


TO  THE  WORKING  CLASS.— Wc  ore  now  prepared  tofur- 
nish  alt  classes  with  constant  employment  at  home,  the  whole  of 
the  time  or  for  the  spare  momenis.  Business  new,  lightand 
profitable.  Persona  of  either  sex  easily  earn  firom  iOc.  to  t fipet 
evening,  and  a proportional  ram  by  devoting  their  whole  time 
to  the  business.  Boys  and  girls  earn  nearly  os  muck  as  men. 
That  all  who  see  this  notice  may  send  their  address,  and  testthe 
business,  we  make  this  unparalleled  offer:  To  such  as  are  not 
well  satisfied,  we  will  send  *1  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing. 
Full  particulars,  valuable  sample,  which  will  do  to  commence 
work  on,  and  a copy  of  The  People's  Literary  Companion— 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  family  newspapers  published— nil 
sent  free  by  mail.  Reader,  if  you  want  permanent,  profitable 
work,  nddrees  E.  C.  ALLEN  ft  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


10,000  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

PRIEST  and  NUN. 

Apply  at  once  to  CRITTENDEN  & McKINNEY, 
1308  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEWMAN  A CAPRON’S 

Establishment  for  the  sale  of 

HOUSE  FURNISHING 

Goods  and  Plated  Ware,  in  great  variety,  is  still  lo- 
cated at 

1172  Broadway,  cor.  28th  Street. 

Also,  Builders'  Hardware,  Locks,  Electro-Bronzed 
and  Plated  Work  of  their  own  manufacture.  Old 
household  articles  requiring  Replating  done  on  short 
notice.  They  are  also  prepared  to  contract  for  Bell 
Work  and  Speaking  Tubes  in  Hotels  and  Private 
Dwellings. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 

Either  Harper’s  Monthly,  Weekly,  or  Bazar,  $4  00 
each,  and  Maple  Leaves,  50  cents,  sent  to  one  address 
for  one  year  lor  $4  00,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH, 

102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Cancers,  Scrofula,  and  all  Cutaneous: 
Disease**  cured  by  using  the 

SHELDON  SPRING  WATER. 

Book  of  thirty  pages,  with  certificates,  sent  free. 
Address  J.  W.  BEALS,  Treasurer,  Boston,  Mass. 


HANDSOME  FULL-GILT  Photograph  Al- 
bum, holding  20  full-size  pictures,  mailed,  post- 
1,  for  25  cts. ; 5 for  $1 ; $225  per  dozen.  Circulars 
. Address  ('.  SEY.MoUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  Presses. 

MEN  and  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 
Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16.  Offices,  $15,  $20,  $30. 
Send  for  a circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

15  Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— $100,000  For- 
tunes easily  acquired  by  Co-operation,  as  taught 
by  A.  T.  PECK,  Danbury,  Conn.  ' 

Assistants  wanted  every  where. 


PERFUMERY, 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS,  and  TOILET  SOAPS. 

C.  B.  WOODWORTH  & SON,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
N.  Y.  Office:  335  Broadioay,  Room  18. 

CbOA  A DAY!  Business  new.  Samples  and  Circu- 
lars  free.  J.  C.  RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


Carbolic  Salve 


Prepared  with  Carbolic  Acid,  which 
is  u*nl  in  Hospitals,  by  direction  of 
Physicians  of  most  eminent  standing 
every  where.  Possesses  the  most  re- 
markable healing  properties  ever  dis- 
covered. 25  cts.  per  Box.  John  F.  Hen- 
ry, Proprietor,  8 College  Place,  N.  Yr. 


CURL  YOUR  HAIR  ! 

BOTTLE  of  MAGNETIC  CURLIQUE  sent  FREE. 
. It  curls  straight  hair  in  beautiful  curls  on  the  first 
plication.  Address,  with  Stamp, 

Prof.  BYRON,  Gabrettsville,  Ohio. 


MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS,  wonderful  and 
amusing,  26  cents  a package.  Library  of  Love, 
60  cents.  Send  to  W.  C.  Wknyss,  3 Astor  Place,  N.Y. 


FOGGAN’S  GENUINE  OROIDE  GOLD  HUNTING -CASE  WATCHES 


EUREKA  I— Blotches  and  Eruptions  on  the  face 
permanently  cured  in  one  day.  No  paint  1 no 
powaer ! no  humbug  1 Address  (enclosing  50  cents  and 
stamp)  JAS.  SMITH,  Jr.,  Box  67,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


rabilily,  and  exact  appearance  of  the  most  costly  descrip- 
exacting^  of  our  customers,.  have”  /horoughly^  devwn-^ 

ijf  • \ tlemen’s  Swiss  Movements,  $15  each ; Gentlemen's  FulU 

Walthams,  $20;  Chronometer  Balance,  $25;  Extra-fine 
[Trade-Mark  of  our  Watches  and  Diamond  Jewelry.]  flnigh  chronometer  Balance,  $30  and  $35.  Magnificent 

Heavy  Rolled-Gold  Plated  Watches,  Patent  Levers,  $25,  $30,  and  $35  each ; Patent  Stem-Winders,  $40,  $50, 
and  $60  each.  Each  Watch  guaranteed  by  a special  certificate.  The  Latest  Styles  of  Chains  for  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  $3  to  $10  each.  Sent  by  express,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery ; customers  must  pay  all  charges. 
Clubs  ordering  Six  Watches  at  once  will  receive  one  extra  as  a present.  Beware  ofimitators,  as  we  can  not  be 
responsible  unless  orders  are  sent  direct  to  us. 

AUSTRALASIAN  DIAMONDS. 

The  recently-discovered  crystalized  carbonized  quartz,  equal  in  brilliancv  to  the  real  Diamond,  mounted 
at  our  own  Factory  in  artistic  Diamond  settings,  guaranteed  Solid  Gold,  and  sold  by  us  at  one-six- 
tieth  of  the  cost  of  real  Diamonds,  to  which  they  are  equal  in  every  respect  except  intrinsic  value. 

PHICE-IjIST. 

65,  $S,  $10,  $15  Gents'  Solitaire  Pins $5,  $S,  $10,  $15,  $20,  $30 

5,  10,  15,  20  “ “ Rings 6,  8,  10,  15,  30 

6,10,  15,  20  “ “ Cluster  Rings ... . 6,  10,  15,  25 

10,  15  Cluster  Pins 10,  12,  15 

15,  20,  25,  30  “ “ with  Shank 10,  15,  25 

20,  25  Cross  Pins  and  Cross  Charms 6,  10,  15 

Studs,  per  Set 5,  10,  15,  20 

JOHN  FOGGAN,  Pres’t  Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co.,  79  Nassau  Street,  N.Y. 


AGENTS!— OUR  NEW 

PICTORIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE 

THE  MOST  Contains  more  than  1000  large 

DriuTTT  * -a  & authentic  Illustrations,  50,000 

roruLAii  References,  Directions  for  the 

AND  Profitable  Reading  of  Scrip  - 

PROFITABLE  tures,  numerous  valuable  Tables, 


A GENTS  wanted  every  where.  Brown’s  Patent  Dou- 
JA.  ble-Cone  Ventilating  Damper  gives  the  most  heat 
with  the  least  fuel.  No  Express  charges.  Send  for  Cir- 
culars. O.R.BRIGGS  & CO.,  184 Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


SALESMEN.— Wanted,  a few  reliable,  energetic 
J salesmen,  to  sell  by  sample  standard  goods. 
Address  H.  H.  RICHARDS  & CO., 

413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


’ESTERN  FARMS,  City  and  Suburban  Lots. 
J.  H.  Henderbon,  126)4  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


TERMS  for  HARFElf’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper*  Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  con  he  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


all  agricultural  matters,  it  has  few 


“As  authority 
equals.” 

The  New  York  Horticulturist  says  the  above  of  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 

the  leading  agricultural  newspaper  of  New  England. 
Terms  : Weekly,  $2  60 ; Monthly,  $1 60,  per  year. 
Send  stamp  for  specimens  and  premium  list. 

R.P.  EATON  A. CO.,  Boston  Mass. 


Ladies'  Solitaire  Finger-Rings 

Solitaire  Ear-Drops, with  Pendants. 

Cluster  Finger-Rings 

Cluster  Ear-Drops 

Cluster  Sets 

Cross  Sets 
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BISH°*E*  *B1N’  Holiday  Goods 


mmm'iki 


OH!!! 

C.  G.  Gunther’s  Sons,  I Waltham  Watches, 


502-504  BROADWAY, 

OITor  a Fresh  Assortment  of 

SEAL  AND  ASTRAKHAN 

SACQUES, 

TURBANS, 

Boas,  Ties,  <&c., 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Velocipedes  for  Holiday  Presents, 


IMPROVED  ELECTRO  PLATE, 


WOOD  BROTHERS  will  offer  the  balance  of  their 
stock  of  Velocipedes,  during  the  present  month,  at 
less  than  cost  of  manufacture.  Comprising  Two  (2), 
Three  (3),  and  Pour  (4)  Wheel  Machines,  suitable  for 
Children  or  Grown  Persons,  together  with  some  adapt- 
ed to  carrying  two  persons. 

These  Velocipedes  have  never  been  equaled  in  this 
country  or  Europe  for  beauty,  durability,  or  practical 
use  in  the  Hall  or  on  the  Road. 

This  is  a splendid  opportunity  to  make  a useful  as 
well  as  beautiful  present  at  moderate  cost 

WOOD  BROTHERS,  596  Broadway. 

Two  Months 

FREE!  FREE!! 

The  Most  Popular  Juvenile 
Magazine  in  America . 


LITTLE  CORPORAL, 

Entirely  Original  and  First  Class. 

All  new  subscribers  for  THE  LITTLE  CORPORAL 
for  the  new  year,  whose  names  and  money  are  sent 
in  before  the  last  of  December,  will  receive  the  No- 
vember and  December  Nos.  of  1S69  FREE! 

THE  LITTLE  CORPORAL  has  a Larger  Circulation 
than  any  other  Juvenile  Magazine  in  the  icorld,  and  is 
better  worth  the  price  than  any  other  magazine  pub- 
lished. 

Because  of  its  immeuse  circulation,  we  arc  enabled 
to  furnish  it  at  the  low  price  of  One  Dollar  a Yeah. 
Single  number,  12  cents,  or  free  to  any  one  who  will 
try  to  raise  a clnb.  Beautiful  premiums  for  clubs. 

Subscribe  NOW.  Back  numbers  can  always  be 
sent.  Address 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL  & CO.,  Publishers, 
CHICAGO,.  ILL.  ’ 

DOOLEY’S  YEAST  POWDER, 

prepared  and  sold  for  12-vears  past  at  2’okdo,  Ohio,  is 
now  manufactured  and  |£M|£t|i|}2T^a1e  New 

St.,  New  York.— Door.r.v  w^bothkr,  Manufacturers. 


JE  W FILERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York, 

OFFER  FOB  SALE 

DIAMOBS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  Loudon. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  flue  assortment  of 

COltAL  JEWELRY, 

Freeman  & Burr, 

___  MERCHANT 

IS!  CLOTHIERS, 

138  & 140  FULTON  St., 

NEW  YORK, 

I INVITE  ATTENTION  to  their 
magnificent  stock  of  Men's  and 
lllii  f®gl  Boys' Clothing.  It  is  of  unpar- 
HfH  IPbM  alleled  extent  aud  variety,  made 
Wk  |jjj|!  up  in  strict  accordance  with  pre- 

fH  vailing  styles  from  the  mostfash- 

wM  BH  ionable  materials,  and  for  nov- 
elty  of  design  and  excellence  in 
workmanship  can  not  be  sur- 
— passed. 

QVERCOATS  for  all  seasons,  $8  to  $50. 

SUITS  for  all  occasions  and  occupations,  $12 

to  $60. 

J^OYS’  SUITS  for  all  ages,  $6  to  $20. 

ORDERS  from  any  part  of  the  Country  prompt- 

ly filled.  Perfect  Fitting  guaranteed  In  all  cases 


Buyers  of  watches  at  retail  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  buying  watches  represented  as  “American,” 
and  which  are  usually  advertised  in  connection  with 
the  words  “Oroide,’’  “Imitation  Gold,”  and  other 
words  calculated  to  attract  attention.  Nine  cases  out 
of  ten  such  watches  are  spurious,  as  our  genuine  move- 
ments are  seldom,  if  ever,  put  into  any  thing  but  solid 
gold  or  silver  cases.  Large  numbers  of  these  worth- 
less watches  bear  colorable  imitations  of  our  trade- 
marks. To  avoid  imposition,  buyers  who  do  not  know 
responsible  jewelers  should  first  procure  a descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  different  styles  of  watches  made  by 
the  American  Watch  Company,  of  Waltham,  Mass. 
The  catalogue  contains,  in  addition,  much  useful  in- 
formation to  watch-buyers.  Address 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON,  General  Agents, 
182  BROADWAY,  New  York. 

Simpson,  Hall,  Mil’™.,  & Co., 


EPILEPSY  or  PITS. 

FITS  - A sure  cure  for  this  distressing  complaint 
—is  now  made  known  in  a Treatise  (of  48 
FIT  S— octavo  pages)  on  Foreign  andNativeHerb- 
— al Preparations,  published  by  Dr.O.PuEi.rs 
FIT  S— Brown.  The  prescription  was  discovered 
—by  him  in  such  a providential  manner  that 
FIT  S— he  can  not  conscientiously  refuse  to  make 
—it  known,  as  it  has  cured  every  body  who 
F I T S— has  used  it  for  Fits,  never  having  failed  in 
—a  single  case.  The  ingredients  may  be  ob- 
F I T S— tained  from  auy  druggist.  Persons  de- 
— siring  a copy  may  address  Dr.  O.  Phei.ps 
FIT  S— Brown,  No.  21  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City, 
— N.  J.,  enclosing  stamp;  six  copies,  three 
FIT  S— stamps. 

A SUPERB  JOURNAL. 

The  Scientific  American,  a 16-page  weekly  jour- 
nal—the  most  popular  in  the  world— full  of  superb  Il- 
lustrations. Has  the  Largest  Circulation  and  is  the 
Most  Popular  Journal  in  the  world  devoted  to  Inven- 
tion, Mechanics,  Manufactures,  Art,  Science,  Archi- 
tecture, and  General  Industry. 


PURE  SILVER, 

The  experience  of  FORTY  YEARS  on  the  part  of 
our  Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  use  of  new  and  ingenious 
labor-saving  machinery,  enable  us  to  offer  to  the  trade 
a line  of  goods  in 

ORIGINAL  AND  ELEGANT  DESIGNS, 

which,  for  BEAUTY,  FINISH,  and  DURABILITY, 
Can  not  bo  Excelled. 

All  goods  bearing  our  trade-mark, 

“Improved  Electro  Treble  Plate,” 

ARE  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY  PRODUCED ; 
and,  if  found  defective  or  not  as  represented,  can  be 
returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  WALLINGFORD,  Conn. 
SAMPLE  AND  SALES  ROOM,  19  JOHN  ST.,  N.  Y. 


lished ; ana  it  will  be  the  constant  study  of  tile  Edi- 
tors to  present  all  subjects  relating  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  plain,  practical,  and  popular  language, 
so  that  all  may  profit  and  understand. 

Terms  of  Subscription  : — $3  00  a Year ; $1  60  for 
Six  Months  ; $1  00  for  Four  Months. 

To  Clubs  of  Ten  and  upward  the  subscription  is 
only  $2  60  per  annum  each. 

Specimen  Copies  will  be  sent  gratis. 

nUNN  & CO.,  Publishers, 

37  Park  Koiv,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


f ^ nnd  BAND  instru- 
JSsHgSB  I II  MENTS.— These  uuequal- 
' / eel  instruments  are  daily 
4a  / gaining  favor  in  all  sec- 

• v-rgeCl - full  guarantee  is  more  than 

realized  in  practice.  Su- 
perior  in  every  respect  to 
''MvHri  - any  oilier  style'  in  qualities 
\\  S " common  to  all  Band  Instru- 

ments.  They  further  de- 
' velop  qualities  unknown  to 
others.  In  the  parlor  and 
concert-room  they  are  mellow,  sweet,  pure,  and  bril- 
liant in  tone ; while  in  the  open  air  they  can  be  forced 
to  any  desired  extent,  still  holding  all  their  fine  qual- 
ities. Circulars  sent.  M.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO., 
Agents  Schreiber  Cornet  Co.,  680  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 

A Large  Assortment  of 

ROBES  DE  CHAMBRE 

and  HOUSE  COATS, 
For  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS . 
E.  A.  NEWELL, 

727  Broadway,  Cor.  Waverly  Place. 
CATALOGUES,  l>y  Mail,  10  cents  each. 
MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages. 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  72  pages. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICANS,  100pp. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  84  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  &.CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Holiday  Presents.— A suitable  Present 
jKjfllEgwjW  is  a Meerschaum  Pipe  or  Holder, Plain 
/wUcKL  JU  or  Carve  cl,  of  the  best  material ; a large 
variety,  at  manufacturers’  prices,  at 
Kald(  nberg's,  6 John  St.,  nextBr’dw’y, 
& 71  Nassau  cor.  John.  Formerly  23 
Wall.  Send  for  Circular  A-  Price-List.  P.O.Box  6724. 


REAL  VALUE, 

AT 

UNION  ADAMS  & CO. 


PATENT  MERINO  VESTS. 
PATENT  MERINO  DRAWERS. 
FINE  WOOL  VESTS. 

FINE  WOOL  DRAWERS. 
SCARLET  CASHMERE  VESTS. 
CASHMERE  AND  CLOTH  GLOVES. 

CALF  AND  BUCK  GLOVES. 

KID  AND  DOGSKIN  GLOVES. 

CASTOR  AND  WOOL  GLOVES. 

KID  AND  CALF  MITTENS. 

BALMORAL  STOCKINGS. 
PATENT  MERINO  HOSIERY. 
FINE  WOOL  STOCKINGS. 
BLACK  AND  FANCY  HOSE. 
CASHMERE  STOCKINGS. 
SHIRTS,  COLLARS,  CUFFS. 

TIES,  STOCKS,  SCARFS. 

SUSPENDERS,  ELASTICS. 

ROBES  DE  CHAMBRE. 

UMBRELLAS,  CANES. 

An  Extensive  and  Superior  Variety  of 
Serviceable  Goods  at 

EITREMELT  LOW  PRICES. 

No.  637  Broadway. 

Largest  Literary  Folio  in  America. 

Messrs.  Elliott,  Thomes,  & Talbot,  publishers  of 


UNION, 


take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  with  the  issue  of 
that  popular  journal  bearing  date  January  1, 1870,  and 
now  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  same  appeared 

Enlarged  to  32  Long  Columns, 

equal  to 

46  Full  Quarto  Columns 

of  the  ordinary  Forty-Column,  Eight-Page,  Six-Cent 
Papers.  No  radical  change  is  made  in  the  character 
of  this  “POPULAR  FIRESIDE  JOURNAL.”  But 
all  its  broad  columns  are  devoted  to  Reading-Matter 
of  the  most  Intense  Interest.  Most  of  the  stories 
published  in  the 

AMERICAN  UNION 

are 

COMPLETE  IN"  ONE  NUMBER, 
though  a short  serial,  together  with 

A Series  of  Startling  Personal  Adventures, 

more  or  less  connected, occasionally  diversify  its  pages. 

The  first  number  of  the  enlarged  paper  contains  the 
opening  chapters  of  an 

INTENSELY  THRILLING  STORY, 

by  a well-known  popular  writer,  together  with  Six 
other  Capital  Stories,  Complete  in  One  Number, 
aud  the  usual  charming  variety  of  Poems,  Anecdotes, 
Wit  and  Humor,  Miscellany,  &c.,  <fcc.,  the  whole 
forming  the 

Cheapest  and  Handsomest  Paper  in  the  World. 

^ No  Advance  in  the  Price.  ^ 

6 cts.  Single  Copies  5 $2  50  per  Year. 

Sold  by  all  Newsdealers,  or  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt 
of  subscription  price,  by 

ELLIOTT,  THOMES,  & TALBOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

~ ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


Calistoga  Cognac. 

A pure  California  Brandy,  of  superior  flavor.  Rec- 
ommended for  Medicinal  purposes  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Pohle, 
Analytical  Chemist,  New  York,  and  S.  Dana  Hayes, 
State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts. 

Druggists  and  the  Trade  supplied. 

S.  BRANNAN  & CO.,  66  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

E.  HOLMES’  BURGLAR- 
JTT.  ALARM  TELEGRAPH. 

This  one  Bell,  located  in  the 
sleeping-room,  rings  upon  the 
~ - • - * opening  of  each  window  and 
door  of  the  house.  Thousands  who  are  using  it  tes- 
tify to  its  merits.  Send  for  a Pamphlet. 

K.  HOLMES,  7 Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 

$20  AD  AY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Free. 

. Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  A CO..  Cleveland,  O. 

FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING, 

manufactured  by 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Md. 

A Holiday  Present. — Poliak 
& Son  manufacture  warranted  Gen- 
n'ne  Meerschaum  Goods.  Stores: 
I 519  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  & 

27  John  St.,  middle  of  block.  Send 
MHrajjgflp  for  circular  to  Letter-Box  6S46. 

Also,  Repairing  and  Boiling  done. 

ikheam’s  Patents. 

Purchasers  wanted  for  every  State  and  Connty  not 
yet  sold.  $1000  and  expenses  can  be  made  monthly 
on  every  $200  invested.  For  particulars,  address 
J.' AH  EARN,  5 1’.  O.  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

fi aide- Book  to  Florida,  with  Map.  By  Dr.  Briuton.  $1 
^ postpaid.  S.W.  Butler,  116  S.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WINDOWS, 

\ IRON,  STEEL,  &o. 

(Depot,  811  Washington  Street,  Few  York. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS! 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

•ST  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  price. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth:  his  Life  and  Teachings, ’’  Ac. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Dore,  Dela- 
roche,  Durham,  and  Parsons.  Elegantly  printed  on 
toned  paper.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $3  00; 
Gilt  Edges,  $3  50. 

FAVORITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  With  320  elegant 
Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $8  00. 

DU  CHAILLU’S  THREE  JUVENILE  WORKS.  -Il- 
lustrated. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75  each. 

Lost  in  the  Jungle.  • 

Wild  Liff,  under  tub  Equator. 

Stories  of  tuf.  Gorilla  Country. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD:  a Popular  Description  of 
Man  aud  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions 
of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig,  Author  of  “The 
Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,”  “The  Harmonies  of 
Nature,”  and  “The  Tropical  World.”  With  Addi- 
tional Chapters  and  103  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $3  75. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORT.D : a Book  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  Adventure.  By  James  Green- 
wood* Author  of  “The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Dnv- 
idger,”  “The  True  History  of  a Little  Ragamuffin," 
“The  Seven  Curses  of  Londou,-’  &c.  With  147  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH:  liis  Life  and  Teachings. 
Founded  on  the  Four  Gospels,  and  Illustrated  by 
Reference  to  the  Manners,  Customs,  Religious  Be- 
liefs, and  Political  Institutions  of  his  Times.  By 
Lyman  Abbott.  With  Designs  by  Dore,  Delarochc, 
Fenn,  and  others.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  50. 

J-i  JihfG HAVING  "JEST a BlilSHITI ENT, 

W REEKM.O  STREET,  New  York. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

THE  new  year  opens  with  the  world  outward- 
ly at  peace,  except  in  Cuba  and  Paraguay. 
At  home,  the  administration  of  General  Grant, 
which  began  with  such  high  hopes,  is  stronger 
iu  public  confidence  than  ever.  The  eager  ex- 
pectations of  “ a splendid  administration”  may 
have  been  chastened ; for  to  compose  the  coun- 
try after  a civil  tempest,  to  encourage  the  re- 
turn of  industry  to  its  proper  channels,  and  to 
pay  the  debt,  are  not  precisely  a “splendid,” 
although  the  most  necessary  policy.  Those 
who  anticipated  splendor  meant  probably  an- 
nexation. It  was  their  hope  that  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies  would  fall  under  our  control. 
That  is,  perhaps,  still  their  hope.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  if  President  Grant  himself  should 
expect  or  wish  to  signalize  his  administration 
by  an  extension  of  the  national  domain.  Per- 
haps it  has  occurred  to  -him  that  in  some  hon- 
orable way  Canada  might  fall  to  us  out  of  the 
Alabama  complication.  Perhaps  he  has  sup- 
posed that  Spaii^  no  longer  suspicious  after  the 
release  of  the  gun-boats,  might  not  be  unwill- 
ing to  think  of  selling  Cuba. 

But  whatever  the  President’s  hopes  or  wishes 
may  be,  his  character  and  his  conduct  equally 
show  that  the  country  has  nothing  to  expect 
but  what  is  most  fair,  most  reasonable,  and 
most  patriotic.  After  ten  months’  strictest  ob- 
servation of  General  Grant  in  his  great  office, 
for  which  it  was  alleged  that,  however  good  a 
soldier  he  might  be,  he  was  certainly  not  fitted, 
his  sturdy  honesty,  his  natural  rectitude  of  feel- 
ing, his  remarkable  sagacity  and  alert  appre- 
hension, have  impressed  the  country  with  a 
profound  conviction  that  the  public  welfare  is 
peculiarly  safe  in  his  hands,  and  he  is  trusted 
as  President  Lincoln  was  trusted,  and  as  few 
other  PresideDt§rrew*re  been.^  His  Cabinet,  al- 
though not  composed  of  party  leaders,  is  evi- 
dently a body  of  wise  counselors ; and  General 
Grant  would  not  be  where  he  is  if  he  were  not 
capable  of  selecting  sound  advisers  and  follow- 
ing good  counsels.  Undoubtedly  the  general 
feeling  is  that  the  Administration  has  no  other 
purpose  than  the  public  good,  and  that  the 
character  of  its  members  is  an  earnest  of  its  de- 
votion to  that  object. 

During  General  Grant’s  Presidency  the 
Union  will  be  wholly  restored,  equal  rights 
secured,  the  debt  greatly  reduced,  taxation  di- 
minished, and  the  foreign  questions  satisfactor- 
ily adjusted.  These  results  are  foreshadowed 
by  the  experience  of  this  year,  and  without  ter- 
ritorial extension  these  certainly  supply  real 
“ splendor”  enough  to  any  Administration.  Yet 
to  increase  the  national  territory  is  always  i 
popular  policy.  Unquestionably  Mr.  Seward 
believes  that  he  will  be  as  gratefully  remem- 
bered for  acquiring  Alaska  as  for  defending 
freedom  in  California  amfKansas.  But,  how- 
over  inevitable  the  extension  of  our  limits  may 
be,  the  addition  of  a population  foreign  in 
race,  language,  and  traditions  of  every  kind  is 
not  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  consciousness 
of  this  fact  evidently  subdues  the  popular  im- 
pulse that  demands  annexation.  Formerly  the 
impulse  seemed  more  positive,  for  annexation 
was  the  political  policy  of  a Taction  to  strength- 
en slavery.  Now,  fortunately,  it  has  only  its 
normal  play.  And,  we  repeat,  if  increase  of 
territory  is  to  be  added  to  the  trophies  of  the 
Grant  Administration,  it  will  be  in  the  most 
honorable  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Abroad,  there  is  not  only  peace  between  the 
great  states,  but  there  is  an  especial  friendliness 
toward  us.  If  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
proved  power  of  this  country  and  certain  ac- 
cusing reminiscences  elsewhere,  let  us  now  at 
least  remember  that  as  a slaveholding  republic 
we  did  not  conciliate  other  nations,  and  that 
we  have  as  carefully  avoided  sentimentality  in 
international  relations  as  any  foreign  govern- 
ment. The  Christmas  sun  shines  upon  the 
English  war  steamer  bringing  respectfully  to 
America  the  body  of  a noted  American  who 
had  made  both  countries  his  home ; while  the 
best  known  and  most  beloved  of  all  our  English 
friends  during  our  struggle  is  a conspicuous 
member  of  the  British  Government,  which 
modifies  at  our  wish  its  old  doctrine  of  alle- 
giance. In  France  Lotris  Napoleon  speaks  us 
fair.  Spain  sees  that  we  are  friendly.  Ger- 
many also  allows  expatriation  at  our  request. 
Austria  gives  her  hand  to  us  in  freeing  her 
schools  from  ecclesiastical  control.  Russia  is 
our  ally,  and  little  Denmark,  unwilling  to  be 
deceived,  waits  to  see  that  our  plighted  faith 
be  fulfilled. 


of  our  brethren  feel  our  protecting  hand — feel 
that  they  are  to  have  an  honest  chance  to  rise 
as  men  out  of  the  brutishness  into  which  we 
suffered  them  to  be  trampled,  and  they  will 
indeed  feel  that  the  light  of  a new  year  shines 
upon  their  long  night,  and  that  they  hear,  as 
the  Syrian  shepherds  heard,  the  divine  gospel : 
“I’cace  on  earth : good-will  to  men.” 


EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

Since  he  left  the  War  Department  the  health 
of  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  so  uncertain  that  no- 
body could  have  been  very  much  surprised  by 
the  news  of  his  death.  But  there  was  no  pa- 
triotic household  in  the  land  whose  Christmas 
was  not  saddened  by  it,  and  which  did  not  feel 
the  singular  felicity  of  the  President’s  words  in 
announcing  the  event — words  that  should  be 
carved  upon  Mr.  Stanton’s  tomb.  “He  was 
unceasing  in  his  labors ; earnest  and  fearless 
in  the  assumption  of  responsibilities  necessary 
to  his  country’s  success ; respected  by  all  good 
men,  and  feared  by  wrong-doers.”  A nobler 
epitaph  for  a public  man  could  not  be  written, 
nor  truer  words  spoken  of  Mr.  Stanton.  So 
true  are  they  that  there  was  not  an  honorable 
American  who  did  not  feel  that  the  highest 
praise  of  the  dead  Secretary  was  the  vulgar 
and  futile  abuse  of  the  New  York  World,  poured 
out  unconsciously  upon  his  corpse.  Had  Mr. 
Stanton  devoted  his  great  powers  and  tireless 
energy  to  perpetuating  slavery  and  destroying 
the  government,  the  World  would  have  saluted 
him  as  a constitutional  hero  and  a Christian 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Stanton’s  services  to  the  country  during 
the  war,  like  Mr.  Lincoln’s,  like  Governor  An- 
drew’s, like  those  of  all  the  chief  men  of  that 
time,  are  incalculable.  It  can  never  be  known, 
indeed,  that  there  were  not  others  who  would 
have  been  as  indomitable  and  efficient  in  the 
most  trying  and  laborious  of  positions ; but  it 
will  always  be  historical  that  his  administration 
of  his  office  was  an  inspiration  to  the  whole 
country,  and  that  every  heart  was  stronger  and 
every  hand  surer  for  the  consciousness  of  the 
unquenchable  energy  at  the  centre.  The  worth 
of  one  such  intelligent  will  at  such  a time  is  im- 
measurable. Happily  among  the  most  faithful 
and  eminent  of  the  soldiers  and  civilians  of  that 
tremendous  hour  the  country  can  not  divide  its 
gratitude.  Its  love  and  respect  unite  them. 
What  Mr.  Lincoln  thought  of  Mr.  Stanton  is 
well  known.  How  General  Grant  trusted  and 
honored  him  the  country  has  seen.  They  were 
yorthy  of  each  other,  and  the  latest  generation 
of  faithful  Americans  will  associate  them  in  hal- 
lowed remembrance. 

To  the  salvation  of  the  Government  Mr. 
Stanton  gave  every  thing : talent,  time,  health, 
fortune,  and  at  last  life  itself.  He  spared  nei- 
ther himself  nor  others.  Controlling  millions 
of  men  and  enormous  sums  of  mey,  not  a 
thought  nor  an  act,  however  peremptory,  was 
sullied  with  a suspicion  of  selfishness.  In  so 
vast  and  incessant  an  activity  injustice  was  in- 
evitable, but  it  was  not  culpable.  Such  men 
at  such  times  are  tested  by  purity  of  motive 
and  by  beneficence  of  results.  Nor  will  it  ever 
be  forgotten  that  the  man  who,  in  a post  like 
that  of  Mr.  Stanton,  is  “earnest  and  fearless 
in  the  assumption  of  responsibilities  necessary 
for  his  country’s  success,”  inevitably  outruns  a 
limited  sympathy,  and  appeals  to  the  general 
reason.  He  is  in  too  close  contact  with  preju- 
dices and  passions  of  every  kind  to  be  invested 
with  the  least  personal  glamour.  His  immedi- 
ate career  has,  therefore,  a certain  undue  aus- 
terity of  aspect  which  time  will  touch  tenderly 
and  soften  into  truth. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  greatest  upon  great  occa- 
sions. With  personal  urbanity  and  magnetism 
he  would  have  been  a great  leader  of  men.  In 
the  crucial  hour  of  our  history,  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  assassinated  by  the  spirit  that  sought 
to  turn  this  country  into  a slave-pen,  the  spirit 
that  jeered  at  Lncoln  as  a gorilla,  and  at 
Grant  as  a butcher,  and  that  now  spits  at 
Stanton  as  a bloated  blackguard,  the  Secre- 
tary steadied  the  heart  of  the  people,  and 
showed  us  all  that  our  Government,  when  in- 
trusted to  such  men — and  only  then — is  supe- 
rior to  every  adverse  shock.  Besides  the  sol- 
diers w'ho  died  upon  the  field,  the  three  most 
illustrious  victims  of  the  war  are  Lincoln, 
Andrew,  and  Stanton.  They  will  all  rank 
among  the  most  famous  and  honored  Amer- 
icans. Andrew',  Stanton,  Lincoln — the  con- 
viction, the  will,  the  benignity  of  the  better 
America.  In  their  characters  we  read  the 
prophecy  of  our  career.  By  their  deaths  let 
us  be  bound  even  more  solemnly  to  fulfill  it. 


JONATHAN  AND  JOHN. 


So  friendly  and  full  of  promise  opens  the 
new  year.  But  for  us  its  chief  glory  is  that  it 
dawns  not  only  upon  the  Union  restored,  but 
consecrated' to  equal  liberty  and  pledged  to  its 
defense.  If  any  where  in  the  land — in  Texas, 
in  Georgia,  in  Mississippi — the  old  tyranny  as- 
serts itself  to  abuse  a single  friendless  citizen, 
the  power  of  the  whole  is  bound  for  his  protec- 
tion. Let  us  make  that  the  American  prac- 
tice as  well  as  therAiReisica^  principle.  Let 
the  cabin  of  the  most  unfortunate 'and  forlorn 


The  statement  of  the  American  view  of  the 
Alabama  controversy  made  by  Secretary  Fish 
in  his  September  dispatch  to  Mr.  Motley  is 
clear  and  comprehensive,  and  of  excellent  tem- 
per. It  tells  what  is  certainly  an  old  story  in  a 
way  which  shows  that  the  feeling  of  the  United 
States  is  still  fresh  and  warm,  and  in  a way  also 
which  will  perhaps  show  our  friends  in  England, 
more  plainly  than  Mr.  Sumner’s  speech,  the  ex- 
act nature  of  “ the  wrong”  which  is  felt  in  this 
country.  A letter  to  the  Tribune  from  one  of 
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the  best  known  and  most  faithful  of  our  English 
friends  during  the  war,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
written  upon  the  receipt  of  the  President’s  mes- 
sage, excesses  his  inability,  and  that  of  all  our 
other  English  friends,  to  understand  what  we 
mean  by  alleging  unfriendliness  upon  the  part 
of  England  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  He 
states  many  of  the  facts  which  were  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in  his  speech  at  Ithaca 
last  summer,  and  insists  that,  although  a party 
in  England  was  unfriendly,  we  ought  not  to  call 
their  sympathy  the  English  feeling. 

The  dispatch  of  Secretary  Fish  is  as  good  a 
reply  as  could  be  made  to  this  inquiry  and  won- 
der of  Mr.  Hughes.  What  the  people  of  this 
country  have  always  felt  and  still  feel  is  this — 
that  although  England  may,  of  course,  as  a sov- 
ereign power,  assume  a neutral  attitude  at  her 
pleasure,  yet  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  did  so,  in  this  case,  necessarily  im- 
plied an  unfriendliness  toward  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents which  was  incompatible  with  fair  neu- 
trality ; and  that  the  facts  prove  that  fair  neu- 
trality was  not  observed.  To  declare  the  rebels 
equal  belligerents  with  the  United  States  after 
a single  act  of  war  like  that  at  Fort  Sumter — to 
refuse  the  least  delay  of  the  declaration — to  is- 
sue it,  despite  remonstrance,  upon  the  very  day 
of  Mr.  Adams’s  arrival,  and  all  this  without  any 
necessity  whatever,  whether  measured  by  the 
conduct  of  all  other  nations  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  precedents  of  Great  Britain 
herself,  or  by  right  reason — all  this  was  unfriend- 
ly, and  however  technically  excused,  can  not  be 
construed  otherwise  than  as  unfriendly. 

This  action,  of  course,  was  an  immense  en- 
couragement of  the  rebellion.  It  raised  a do- 
mestic insurrection  into  a*  civil  war,  of  which 
England  became  virtually  the  maritime  base. 
The  destruction  of  our  commerce  and  of  our 
commercial  marine,  by  a belligerent  who  had 
no  ships  and  no  ports  and  no  prize  courts,  is 
therefore  immediately  and  justly  attributable  to 
this  eager  and  unprecedented  and,  upon  its  face, 
unfriendly  recognition.  Then,  in  consequence 
of  the  unfriendliness  which  such  a recognition 
implies,  we  say,  and  Mr.  Hughes  says  it  in 
terms,  England  “might  have  stopped  the  Ala- 
bama and  didn’t.”  Now  if  her  municipal  law 
was  defective,  and  she  had  been  friendly,  Par- 
liament would  have  amended  it.  Instead  of 
that,  however,  a member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons exults  in  the  defective  law,  and  Parlia- 
ment cheers. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  certainly  did 
not  suppose  that  Mr.  Bright  cheered,  nor  Mr. 
Cobden,  nor  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  nor  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  nor  Professor  Cairnes,  of 
whose  masterly  book  Mr.  Hughes  makes  such 
just  mention.  But  the  official  organs  of  En- 
gland were  the  Ministry  and  Parliament ; and 
the  Ministry,  in  hot  haste,  had  issued  the  un- 
friendly proclamation,  and  Parliament  cheered 
the  ravages  of  the  Alabama.  It  was  a liberal 
Ministry.  But  Lord  Palmerston,  its  chief, 
was  notoriously  unfriendly ; and  Earl  Russell, 
its  Foreign  Secretary,  had  publicly  prejudged 
the  case  against  us ; while  Mr.  Gladstone  was, 
at  the  best,  indifferent.  Can  Mr.  Hughes 
fairly  complain  that  the  loyal  people  of  the 
United  States  regarded  Parliament,  the  Minis- 
try, the  action  of  the  Government,  and  the  gen- 
eral voice  of  the  press  as  England,  rather  than 
the  workmen,  whose  conduct  was  truly  noble, 
and  the  few  conspicuous  men,  like  himself, 
whose  faith  in  us  did  not  falter,  and  all  of 
whom  we  most  gladly  recognized  ? When  we 
say  that  Englaud  was  unfriendly,  we  point  to 
the  action  of  the  Government  and  to  the  speech- 
es of  our  English  friends  at  the  time  denounc- 
ing it.  When  we  say  that  in  consequence  of 
England’s  unfriendliness  she  was  an  unfair 
neutral,  we  point  to  the  Alabama , and  say  that 
she  might  have  been  stopped,  and  Mr.  Hughes 
himself  says:  “No  serious  statesman  or  writer 
has  maintained  the  contrary  since  the  excite- 
ment of  the  war  has  cooled  down.” 

Now  we  do  not  ask  for  moral  damages. 
We  do  not  ask  that  England  shall  apologize  for 
exercising  an  act  of  sovereignty.  We  merely 
assert  that  the  circumstances  attending  that 
exercise  are  a cardinal  consideration  in  the 
estimate  of  her  neutrality.  And  we  are  sure 
that  any  fair  Englishman  will  not  deny  it. 
But  such  an  Englishman  certainly  ought  not 
to  say  that  he  does  not  understand  what  we 
mean  by  asserting  that  Englaud  was  unfriend- 
ly. If  the  United  States  had  declared  Ireland 
an  equal  belligerent  wifh  England  after  Smith 
O’Brien’s  rising,  would  Mr.  Hughes  have 
thought  it  unfriendly  ? If  not,  he  has  a right 
to  be  surprised  that  we  consider  the  English 
action  so.  It  is  very  true,  as  in  these  columns 
we  have  often  said,  that  the  war  in  this  coun- 
try was  inevitable,  and  that  there  was  good 
reason  for  a foreigner  to  doubt  the  issue.  Bu 
that  is  not  the  kind  of  consideration  upon  whim 
neutral  action  proceeds.  That  contemplates 
actual  facts,  not  surmises  and  probabilities. 

Meanwhile,  now  that  this  Government  thnks 
the  time  has  come  when  negotiations  mty  be 
resumed,  we  hope  that,  if  England  is  of  the 
same  mind,  we  shall  state  frankly  what  ve  wish. 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton of  Secretary  Fish’s  dispatch,  *ys,  with 
perfect  courtesy  and  with  great  £ote,  that  as 
the  method  of  settlement  proposed  >7  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  through:  Ax.  Reverdy 
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Johnson,  which  was  unreservedly  accepted  by 
the  English  Government,  although  against  a 
decided  public  opinion,  was  subsequently  re- 
jected by  that  of  the  United  States,  the*  for- 
mer can  not  make  any  new  proposition  nor  run 
the  risk  of  another  unsuccessful  negotiation  un- 
til it  knows  upon  what  basis  the  United  States 
would  like  to  treat.  This  is  not  unreasonable, 
but  it  is  unavailing.  The  correspondence  has 
now  reached  a point  at  which  the  two  nations 
are  like  the  French  army  at  Fontenoy,  politely 
bowing,  and  entreating  the  enemy  to  fire  first. 
The  renewed  correspondence  brings  the  negoti- 
ation no  nearer.  Mr.  Fish  virtually  says  to 
Lord  Clarendon:  “If  you  choose  to  leave 
the  question  open  with  all  its  contingencies,  we 
are  content.”  This  is,  of  course,  skillful  diplo- 
macy ; but  there  is  a better,  because  a friend- 
Jier  way. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  HOUR. 

Mr.  Wells,  in  his  very  able  and  elaborate 
report  submitted  to  Congress,  estimates  the  av- 
erage adverse  balance  of  indebtedness  of  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries  at  about  two 
hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 
The  particulars  of  this  amount  are  chiefly  the 
following : 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports $78,666,738 

Obligations  for  interest 80,000,000 

Excess  of  freights  in  foreign  bottoms..  24,000,000 

Expenditures  of  Americans  abroad ....  26,000,000 

$207,666,738 

To  meet  this  annual  balance  he  states  that, 
under  the  present  condition  of  prices  and  cost 
of  production  in  the  United  States,  there  re- 
mains but  one  resource,  viz. : “ to  remit  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  — national,  State,  or 
corporate.”  “ This  process,”  he  adds,  “is  un- 
doubtedly adopted,  and  goes  on  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year,  without  occasion- 
ing, thus  far,  any  marked  disturbance  in  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  ” 

Assuming  that  these  figures  are  correct^ 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  case  from  a care- 
ful examination  of  the  report,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  inevitable  that  this  ruinous  drain  roust 
be  stopped  either  voluntarily  or  compulsorily. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  willing 
to  continue  it,  foreign  people,  when  they  come 
to  possess  themselves  of  Mr.  Wells’s  esti  mates, 
will  know  that  they  can  encourage  such  impru- 
dence only  at  their  own  peril.  In  ih£  4th  of 
December  number  of  the  London  Economist , 
regarded  in  financial  circles  as  a high  author- 
ity, it  is  stated  that  speculators  in  our  securities 
are  considered  as  fully  supplied.  The  process 
adopted  by  Mr.  Boutwell  of  purchasing  our 
bonds,  and  the  well-known  fact  that  our  reve- 
nue from  all  sources  exceeds  l^ugely  our  ex- 
penditures, has  unquestionably  given  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  securities  a high  degree  of  credit,  and 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  decide  when  this  proc- 
ess will  come  to  an  end  through  foreign  in- 
strumentality ; but  not  only  the  country,  but 
foreigners,  will  be  able  to  discover  from  this  re- 
port that  our  enormous  receipts  of  i nternal  rev- 
enue are  collected  with  serious  injury  to  our 
whole  industry,  and  that  our  customs  duties  are 
made  large  through  unparalleled  extravagance 
and  imprudence. 

It  is  said  that  if  we  attempt  to  restrain  our 
voluntary  imports  foreign  manufacturers  will 
press  them  upon  th£  country  by  consignment ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  silice  the  raid  in  Sep- 
tember large  losses  have  been  made  upon  con- 
signed goods,  and  the  foreigner  will  now  ascer- 
tain, from  Mr.  Wells’s  showing,  that  this  trade 
can  not  be  repeated  on  a large  scale  except  with 
the  certainty  of  continued  loss.  We  hear  with 
satisfaction  that  orders  for  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign manufactures  have  been  placed  with  more 
than  ordinary  prudence,  and  we  look,  therefore, 
for  a considerable  diminutionjn  our  imports. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  however,  es- 
timates our  receipts  from  customs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1871,  at  very 
nearly  the  same  rate  as  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
and  for  the  one  now  progressing,  and  instead 
of  attempting  to  check  this  ruinous  policy  of 
excessive  imports,  seems  disposed  to  allow'  it 
to  proceed,  in  order  to  further  his  scheme  of 
ultimately  placing  a four  and  a half  per  cent, 
loan  upon  the  markets  of  Europe  in  lieu  of  our 
present  securities. 

An  ambitious  banking-house,  with  branches 
at  Frankfort,  Paris,  London,  San  Francisco, 
and  other  important  money  centres,  has  un- 
doubtedly created  the  impression  that  if  the 
Treasury  can  obtain  from  Congress  the  author- 
ity to  hypothecate  bonds  drawing  that  rate  of 
interest,  money  could  be  temporarily  borrowed 
upon  them  to  clear  the  market  of  the  Five- 
Twenties — these  may  now  be  paid  off  at  any 
time — so  that  thus  we  should  be  in  a condition 
to  offer  the  new  loan  at  some  rate  under  par  to 
capitalists  in  Europe.  The  late  telegram  from 
Frankfort  showing  uneasiness  among  the  hold- 
ers of  our  six  per  cents  was  due  probably  to  dis- 
cussion promoted  by  the  Frankfort  branch  of 
the  house  in  question  on  this  point. 

No  well-grounded  hope  of  changing  the  loan 
can  exist  until  the  country  has  developed  its  pow- 
er under  other  circumstances.  We  must  first  re- 
form our  currency,  stop  excessive  importations, 
and  eet^diqh  ouriwhoiejodustry  upon  a sound 
aud  profitable  basis.  ‘"We  will  then  command 
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the  confidence  of  the  world.  All  intelligent 
travelers  abroad  are  informed  by  the  leading 
bankers  of  London  and  the  Continent  that  to 
begin  to  pay  off  our  bonds  while  our  currency 
is  depreciated  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end ; 
tjje  opinion  is  general  among  them  that  we 
should  commence  with  lopping  off  our  excess- 
ive issues  of  paper.  When  it  is  considered 
that  our  paper-money  still  stands  at  about  seven 
hundred  millions  over  and  above  the  three  per 
cent,  certificates,  and  that  the  latter  amount  to 
over  forty-nine  millions,  and  now  constitute,  to 
the  extent  of  over  forty-five  millions,  the  re- 
serve of  our  national  banks,  it  can  not  be  doubt- 
ful that  the  whole  total  is  monstrously  excess- 
ive. 

In  our  recent  article  upon  specie  payments 
it  will  be  recollected  that  we  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  although  the  Attorney-General, 
in  a recent  letter,  had  stated  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  country  to  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments, yet  it  was  apparent  from  the  tone  of  his 
letter  that  no  steps  in  that  direction  had  been 
decided  upon  by  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Boot- 
weld’s  Report  clearly  shows  that  the  policy  of 
placing  a new  loan  is  expected  to  precede  that 
event.  The  time  for  returning  to  specie  pay- 
ments is  thus  indicated  in  the  Report : 

" So  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  pay  for  merchandise 
imported  by  the  transfer  of  government  bonds  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  to  other  countries,  so  long 
it  will  be  impracticable  to  resume  specie  payments. 
When  the  products  of  industry  exported  shall  be  equal 
substantially  to  the  products  of  other  countries  im- 
ported, there  will  be  no  demand  for  specie  for  export, 
except  what  may  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  our 
bonds  held  abroad  are  sent  home,  sold  in  our  mar- 
kets, and  the  proceeds  exported  in  coin.  When  the 
credit  of  the  country  shall  be  fn”  established  in  Eu- 
rope, and  there  shall  be  no  doubt  either  of  our  ability 
or  disposition  to  meet  all  our  obligations,  bonds  here- 
tofore and  now  to  a large  extent  held  by  merchants 
and  bankers  will  be  transferred  to  capitalists  for  per- 
manent investment.  When  this  change  shall  have 
taken  place,  the  probability  of  our  securities  being 
sent  home  under  the  influence  of  political  or  financial 
disturbances  in  Europe  will  be  very  slight:  and  when, 
as  a concurring  fact,  our  exports,  exclusive  of  public 
securities,  shall  be  equal  to  our  imports,  specie  pay- 
ments may  be  resumed  without  even  a temporary  em- 
barrassment to  the  business  of  the  country." 

The  continued  sale  of  gold  and  purchase  of 
bonds  in  this  market  by  the  Treasury  arise 
' from  the  effort  to  carry  out  this  scheme,  by 
which  the  European  capitalist  is  to  be  aston- 
ished with  the  power  of  this  country.  But  when 
he  shall  learn,  as  he  will  from  Mr.  Wells’s 
showing,  that  oiff  internal  revenues  are  coir 
lected  w ith  ruinous  effects  upon  our  industry, 
and  that  the  gold  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
the  bonds  is  a contribution  derived  from  our 
imprudence  in  imports,  and  that  these  and 
other  follies  are  paid  for  by  an  export  of  our 
securities,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  ten 
millions  of  dollars  per  year,  payable  in  gold,  the 
delusion  must  vanish. 

The  loss  incurred  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  pressing  down  the  price  of  gold  with- 
out any  corresponding  reduction  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  with  the  certainty  of  its  ultimate 
advance  to  a price  which  shall  conform  to  our 
paper  circulation,  is  immensely  larger  than  the 
whole  amount  of  nearly  eighty  millions  of  dol- 
lars by  which  the  public  debt  has  been  reduced. 
The  loss  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  producers 
of  grain,  as  the  foreign  buyer  pays  for  it  in 
gold,  which  the  seller  changes  into  currency. 
The  loss  to  the  farmer  prevents  his  payments 
for  debts  incurred  to  local  merchants,  and  they 
in  turn  fail  in  their  payments  to  the  jobber  and 
importer.  Throughout  the  country  goods  are 
marked  down  in  subserviency  to  the  fall  in 
gold,  but  no  expedients  can  animate  trade 
while  the  sales  of  gold  continue.  The  policy 
is  favorable  to  the  foreigner  who  sells  his  prod- 
ucts now  held  in  excess  in  Europe,  and  ob- 
tains payment  in  our  securities,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  buys  our  grain  at  prices  below  those 
of  ante  bellum  times.  The  planter  in  the  South, 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  a staple  not  produced 
in  excess,  and  of  a financial  situation  of  great- 
er than  usual  strength,  deals  out  his  crop  of 
cotton  with  such  scantiness,  in  pursuance  of  an 
extensive  combination,  that  his  loss  is  moder- 
ate compared  with  that  of  Northern  agricul- 
turalists ; but  the  expectation  is  quite  general 
among  them,  as  we  learn  from  discussions  in 
the  press,  that  gold  will  rise,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  dispose  with  greater  advantage  of  the 
crops  which,  it  appears,  substantial  planters 
are  now  purchasing.  The  depression  which 
now  prevails  in  all  foreign  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts abroad  may  ultimately  present  a new  dif- 
ficulty which  the  South  should  deliberately  con- 
sider. But  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
question. 

We  feel  assured  from  the  well-known  high 
character  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
he  has  no  motive  but  that  of  benefiting  the 
country.  The  time  is  ample  for  maturing  a 
plan  of  Congressional  action  which  will  pre- 
vent a strong  reaction  in  prices,  and  a renewal 
of  suffering  hereafter  when  that  reaction  shall 
be  followed  by  the  depression  which  must  at- 
tend a return  toward  specie  payments  if  that 
return  shall  be  deferred. 

The  three  per  cent,  certificates,  which  are 
held  as  a reserve  by  the  banks,  constitute  the 
portion  of  the  currency— if  currency  it  can  be 
called — upon  which  the  process  of  reduction  in 
amount  may  well  be  employed.  If  they  were 
cut  off  at  the  ratej-yf  .two-  millioijs  a month, 


without  substituting  any  form  of  paper  in  their 
place,  this  decision  to  diminish  their  quantity 
would  have  great  effect  in  preventing  the  reac- 
tion that  otherwise  is  inevitable.  If  accom- 
panied with  the  declaration  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress that  the  legal  tenders  after,  say  five  or 
six  years,  shall  not  be  tenderable  for  debts,  we 
should  be  placed  on  the  road  to  ultimate  safety. 

The  national  banks — relieved  as  they  might 
be  in  that  case  from  some  portion  of  taxation — 
would  be  induced  by  these  measures  to  hold  on 
to  a part  of  their  receipts  from  the  Government 
for  gold  interest;  but  if  this  is  doubtful,  they 
should  be  compelled  by  law  to  do  so  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary,  so  that  the  requisite  amount  of 
gold  to  meet  the  emergency  would  certainly  ac- 
cumulate in  their  coffers. 

Contraction  such  as  this  would  pay  the  re- 
gard which  is  due  to  the  debtor  interest,  and 
would  not  only  save  us  from  the  larger  portion 
of  the  annual  debt  of  $ 210,000,000  we  are  now 
incurring,  but  would  secure  what  is  the  most 
important  object  now  before  us — a return  to 
specie  payments  on  the  strength  of  the  gradual 
improvement  it  would  encourage  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

During  the  debate  upon  the  Georgia  bill  a 
very  pertinent  question  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Dawes,  of  Massachusetts— a question  which 
will  be  more  pointedly  asked  hereafter  than 
it  has  been  hitherto.  Mr.  Voorhees,  a gen- 
tleman somewhat  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  State  sovereignty  doctrines  of  the  re- 
bellion, asked  in  his  speech  by  what  authority 
the  United  States  directed  a State  to  organize 
its  Legislature  in  one  way  or  another.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Dawes  inquired  whether  the  Consti- 
tution, in  requiring  the  United  States  to  guar- 
antee a republican  form  of  government,  did  not 
require  the  maintaining  such  a form.  Mr. 
Voorhees  did  not  give  a direct  reply,  but 
asked  whether  unconstitutional  acts  of  a Leg- 
islature justified  armed  interference  by  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Dawes  replied  that  it 
depended  upon  the  character  of  the  acts. 
They  might  b®  such  as  to  require  the  Na- 
tional Government,  with  all  its  functions  and 
capacities,  to  interfere.  Mr.  Voorhees  thought 
that  the  judiciary  was  tjie  proper  resort. 

While  slavery  was  the  controlling  interest  of 
the  Government  and  determined  its  policy,  of 
course  the  constitutional  clause  cited  by  Mr. 
Dawes  was  not  quoted.  It  was  too  search- 
ing and  terrible.  Nothing  but  the  conviction, 
which  had  been  inchoated  as  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  Constitution,  that  a State  had  supreme 
power  over  the  subject  of  slavery  within  its  lim- 
its, prevented  the  political  anti-slavery  reform 
beginning  and  ending  with  the  declaration  that 
the  United  States  were  constitutionally  bound 
to  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  every  State.  But 
it  was  felt  that  1 6 do  this  would  be  too  heroic  a 
method.  The  country  had  been  drugged  with 
sophistry,  and  was  wholly  unprepared.  Shall 
the  United  States  maintain  the  republican  fofm 
which  they  have  guaranteed  to  each  State  ? It 
was  a question  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  so  awful,  that  nobody  dared  seriously  to  ask 
it.  The  original  Fugitive  Slave  law  was  held 
to  be  an  action  of  the  fathers  interpreting  the 
Constitution,  and  to  determine  that  slavery  was 
recognized  as  compatible  with  republican  gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  regarding  it  as  a guaran- 
tee of  slavery,  the  Abolitionists  rejected  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Indeed,  the  event  had  more  than  justified 
the  declaration  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
the  Federalist , that  without  the  guarantee  of  a 
republican  government  usurpation  “might  rear 
its  crest  in  each  State  and  trample  upon  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people,  while  the  National  Govern- 
ment could  legally  do  nothing  more  than  be- 
hold its  encroachments  with  indignation  and 
regret.”  The  guarantee  was  adopted ; but, 
notwithstanding  its  necessarily  implied  power, 
at  the  end  of  seventy  years  usurpation  had  de- 
prived nearly  half  of  the  States  of  a republican 
government,  and  the  national  authority,  in  the 
hands  of  the  usurpers,  favored  them  with  all  its 
force.  In  that  guarantee  lay  the  lawful  solu- 
tion of  the  slavery  question.  But  it  could  not 
be  applied.  Had  it  been  seriously  attempted 
the  war  would  have  begun  then. 

When  the  war  ended,  and  the  rebel  States 
were  to  be  reorganized,  Mr.  Sumner,  with 
great  propriety  and  power,  claimed  that  this 
clause  should  be  the  corner-stone  of  recon- 
struction. And  it  was  made  so.  By  insisting 
upon  the  ratification  of  the  amendments,  and 
upon  constitutions  recognizing  equal  rights,  the 
United  States  guarantee  a republican  govern- 
ment to  each  of  the  reorganized  States.  If 
any  of  those  States  proceed  to  overthrow  that 
government  the  duty  of  Congress  is  clear.  It 
is  clear  in  the  late  rebel  States,  and  no  less  so 
in  all  the  others.  If  the  people  of  New  York 
should  change  their  Constitution  so  as  to  make 
the  executive  power  of  the  State  hereditary  in 
the  heirs  male  of  Mr.  Peter  B.  Sweeney  for- 
ever, and  should  disfranchise  every  man  with 
blue  eyes  in  the  State,  is  it  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  Government  merely  to  behold 
such  encroachments  with  indignation  and  re- 
gret, or  to  maintain  the  republican  govern- 
ment which  it  has  guaranteed  ? This  is  a po- 
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litical,  not  a judicial,  question.  Yet  such  an 
act  in  New  York  would  not  be  more  an  over- 
throw of  republican  government  than  the  slave 
code  of  every  old  slave  State.  If  the  United 
States  Government,  in  the  case  we  suppose, 
would  be  bound  to  interfere  in  New  York  under 
the  guarantee  clause,  not  less  was  it  bound  to 
interfere  ten  years  ago  in  Mississippi  to  estab- 
lish the  republican  form  which  had  really  never 
existed  there. 

The  object  of  the  clause  is  evident.  It  is  to 
secure  the  political  homogeneity  of  the  Union. 
And  this  also  is  the  urgent  argument  for  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment.  The  power  of  the 
United  States  under  the  guarantee  was  not  for- 
merly exercised  because  the  party  of  State  sov- 
ereignty was  supreme  in  the  Government.  But 
with  the  final  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
as  a bond  of  national  union,  not  as  the  treaty 
of  certain  independent  powers,  comes  the  era 
of  the  assertion  of  the  national  supervision  which 
is  essential  to  harmony.  Mr.  Voorhees  speaks 
for  the  principle  and  practice  that  surrendered 
at  Appomattox ; Mr.  Dawes  for  those  that 
took  possession  of  the  Government  with  Gen- 
eral Grant.  The  words  of  the  first  are  the 
dying  echo  of  the  ignoble  Union  of  the  past ; 
those  of  the  second  the  prophecy  of  the  free 
Union  of  the  future. 


NOTES. 

The  Senate  has  virtually  rejected  the  nomina- 
tion of  Attorney-General  Hoar  to  the  Supreme 
Bench.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times  says, 
and  undoubtedly  truly,  that  the  opposition  is  due 
to  “a  sense  of  the  affronts  which  Senators  and 
Representatives  have  received  at  his  hands.” 
The  correspondent  adds,  “He  has  no  one  to 
blame  for  his  discomfiture  but  himself.”  This 
means  that  Mr.  Hoar  has  refused  to  be  a mere 
party  tool.  When  we  heard,  soon  after  his  ap- 
pointment, an  authentic  story  of  his  reply  to  a 
committee,  we  suspected  that  there  would  be  con- 
sequences. He  was  waited  upon  by  a representa- 
tion of  party  friends,  who  asked  him  to  remove 
A.  and  appoint  B.  “Gentlemen,”  he  replied, 
“A.  is  a perfectly  satisfactory  officer.  When 
you  can  show  me  that  he  is  not,  or  can  find  a 
better  man  for  the  place,  A.  shall  be  removed.” 
Of  course  Mr.  Hoar  knew  that  a man  who  con- 
siders the  public  service  before  party  interests  is 
not  an  agreeable  man  to  party  managers,  and  he 
is  probably  not  surprised  by  the  result  of  his 
nomination.  We  hope  that  a judge  as  able, 
learned,  and  upright,  a Republican  as  steadfast 
upon  the  profoundest  conviction,  a man  of  as 
spotless  and  lofty  character  may  be  found  by  the 
Senate  to  fill  the  place  of  which  Judge  Hoar  is 
not  thought  to  be  a proper  incumbent ; and  mean- 
while it  will  bo  interesting  to  see  whether  a Sen- 
ate which  declines  to  confirm  Mr.  Hoar  will  con- 
firm General  Sickles. 

Another  illustration  of  the  charms  of  our 
civil  service  lately  came  to  our  knowledge.  A 
thoroughly  trained  scientific  man,  always  and  by 
conviction  a Republican,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a certain  office,  of  which  the  assistants  must 
be  also  men  of  special  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience. Upon  his  appointment  he  was  waited 
upon  by  the  party  committee — that  is,  by  a body 
of  persons  with  private  axes  of  interest  to  grind 
— and  asked  to  appoint  as  subordinates  certain 
men  whom  they  named.  ‘ ‘ Certainly,  gentlemen, 
when  there  are  vacancies,  I will  see  what  can  be 
done.”  “But  we  expect  you  to  make  vacancies 
and  put  in  our  men.”  “That,  gentlemen,  is 
impossible.  My  subordinates  are  honest,  able, 
and  faithful  men.  I don’t  know,  nor  care,  what 
their  politics  are;  nor  should  I appoint  your 
friends  because  of  their  politics ; but  only  for 
their  character  and  capacity.”  The  next  week 
his  head  dropped  into  the  basket. 

It  seems  that  it  was  the  request  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  the  Alabama  negotiations  should  be 
resumed  at  Washington.  The  reasons  for  the 
request,  however,  do  not  appear  in  the  published 
correspondence,  nor  is  the  assent  of  the  British 
Government  evident.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
assumed  that  the  article  in  the  London  Times 
expressing  a willingness  to  yield  that  point  was 
“inspired.”  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  regard 
such  a proposition  in  any  light  that  does  not 
reflect  upon  our  Minister  in  England.  There  is 
an  inevitable  impression  arising  from  the  trans- 
fer of  the  negotiations  that  domestic  English  in- 
fluences are  considered  too  seductive  for  Amer- 
ican diplomacy.  This  would  not  be  so,  of  course, 
if  the  career  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  had  not 
been,  just  what  it  was ; and  it  is  certainly  hard 
that  Mr.  Motley  should  pay  the  penalty  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  dinners.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
graver  view  is  that  it  is  a subject  of  mutual  in- 
terest ; and  as  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  set- 
tled in  England,  it  is  but  fair  to  try  to  settle  it  | 
satisfactorily  in  America. 


opportunities ; and  as  Mr.  Thies,  a gentleman 
of  singular  accomplishment  in  similar  studies, 
was  familiar  with  Mr.  Gray’s  wishes  and  plans, 
he  has  prepared,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Gray’s 
request,  this  remarkable  Catalogue.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  thorough  and  satis- 
factory works  of  the  kind  ever  written.  It  is 
the  result  not  only  of  an  exhausting  study  of  all 
existing  literature  upon  the  subject,  but  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  constant  personal  observa- 
tion in  the  European  galleries  and  collections. 
And  as  Mr.  Thies  has  very  wisely  added  a list 
of  the  works  and  published  collections  consulted 
by  him,  his  Catalogue  is  an  invaluable  manual 
for  every  student  of  engraving.  The  price  of  a 
work  of  such  immense  labor  and  trained  knowl- 
edge is  necessarily  great,  and  its  appreciating 
audience  must  be  small.  But  Mr.  Thies  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  henceforth 
he  will  be  a recognized  authority  in  his  depart- 
ment of  aesthetic  study,  and  his  book  indispens- 
able to  every  collector  and  student. 

In  lately  alluding  to  the  State  Fair  at  Ma- 
con, to  which  we  were  courteously  invited  as  to 
a great  feast  of  reunion  and  fraternity,  and  at 
which  it  was  hoped  that  General  Grant  and 
General  Lee  would  appear  in  the  renowned  at- 
titude of  General  Couch  and  Governor  Orr— 
was  it? — at  the  Philadelphia  Johnsonian  Con- 
vention, we  said  that  we  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  not  dis- 
played. But  it  seems  that  it  was  not  only  so, 
but  much  worse  than  so.  The  officers  of  the 
garrison  at  Macon  sent  a national  flag  to  the 
Committee  in  charge  with  a request  that  it  be 
raised.  But  the  Committee — after  a zealous 
debate — resolved  not  to  raise  the  flag  of  their 
country  because  they  did  not  wish  to  give  the 
Fair  any  political  significance!  What  a beau- 
tiful compromise  it  would  have  been  to  display 
the  late  rebel  flag  lovingly  intertwined  with  that 
of  the  United  States ! It  was  surely  a comical 
feast  of  reunion  at  which  the  flag  of  the  Union 
could  not  be  shown  for  fear  of  hurting  the  feed- 
ings of  the  guests  1 
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CONGRESS. 

December  20.— In  the  Senate  a bill  was  introduced  to 
charter  a company  for  another  ocean  cable,  to  be  laid 
between  this  country  and  Holland,  under  concessions 
granted  by  the  King  of  Holland.  In  the  House,  among 
the  more  important  bills  introduced,  was  one  m refer- 
ence to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late the  tariff  of  rates  of  railroad  companies  the  lines 
of  which  run  through  two  or  more  States,  also  bills  i o 
abolish  the  franking  privilege  and  to  regulate  labor 
contracts  with  immigrants. 

December  21 — In  the  Senate  the  bill  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  polygamy  in  Utah  was  reported  favorably 
from  the  committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred.  A 
joint  resolution  was  passed  indemnifying  loyal  own- 
ers of  steamboats  and  vessels  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war.  The  claims  amount  to  $398,000. 
In  the  House  a resolution  authorizing  the  President 
to  make  suitable  arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
Mr.  Peabody's  remains  was  adopted,  as  was  also  a 
resolution  to  provide  cannon  for  the  purpose  of  cast- 
ing a bronze  statue  of  General  Grant,  to  be  placed  on 
the  south  terrace  of  the  Treasury. 

December  22. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Sumner  introduced 
a new  bill  for  reconstruction  in  Virginia,  which,  he 
gave  notice,  he  should  move  as  a substitute  for  the 
one  reported  from  the  committee.  The  House  reso- 
lution in  regard  to  the  late  Mr.  Peabody  was  concurred 
in,  and  the  one  in  regard  to  a bronze  statue  of  Gener- 
al Grant  was  referred.  The  President  transmitted  the 
Alabama  correspondence,  which  had  been  called  for 
by  resolution.  In  the  House  the  session  was  chief- 
ly occupied  by  a general  debate,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  various  subjects.  After  the  committee 
rose  a bill  was  introduced  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  law,  repealing  the  clause  allowing  street 
railway  companies  to  add  the  government  tax  to 

the  fare  — J J—  -■* 

to  charg 
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On  the  21st  of  December  General  Babcock,  of  the 
President's  staff  who  has  been  chief  commissioner 
in  the  Samana  Bay  negotiations,  returned  to  Wash- 
ington from  San  Domingo,  and  laid  the  results  of  his 
labors  before  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
A treaty  has  been  made  whereby  our  Government 
takes  possession  of  the  bay  and  peninsula  of  Samana 
for  a period  of  fifty  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $150,- 
000  in  coin,  with  the  privilege  of  purchasing  at  any  time 
for  $2,000,000.  The  negotiations  have  progressed  so 
far  that  actual  possession  has  been  taken  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  a treaty  covering  the  concession  will 
shortly  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate. 

Advices  from  San  Domingo  represent  great  excite- 
ment to  have  followed  the  announcement  there  of  the 
lease  of  Samana  to  this  country. 

Negotiations  for  the  cession  of  St.  Thomas  are  re- 
ported in  that  island  to  have  been  reopened. 

The  “ Red  River  Rebellion"  progresses.  The  Insur- 
gents have  captured  Fort  Garry,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Winnepeg,  with  a number  of  Gen- 
eral M'Dougal’s  agents.  The  Provisional  Government 
of  Rupert’s  Land  and  the  Northwest  Territory  have  is- 
sued a Declaration  of  Independence,  to  the  effect  that 
the  people,  having  been  released  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  have  a right  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  that  Canada  has  no  right  to  coerce  them 
as  subjects  of  the  Dominion.  They  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  treat  with  Canada  as  a free  province. 
Colonel  Dennis,  who  organized  the  Indians  in  sup- 
port of  Governor  M'Dougal,  is  said  to  have  disbanded 
his  forces. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


A volume  of  the  truest  scholarship  and  com- 
pleteness in  its  kind  is  the  handsome  quarto 
“Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Engravings  be- 
queathed to  Harvard  College  by  Francis  Cal- 
leyGray:  by  Louis  Thies.”  (Welch,  Bige- 
low, & Co.,  Cambridge.)  Mr.  Gray  was  a 
gentleman  of  extraordinary  knowledge  and  cul- 
tivated taste,  and  with  a fortune  so  large  that  he 
could  make  both  directly  available  to  the  public. 

. Mr.  Thies  tells  us  that  he  went  early  and  often 
to  Europe,  and  gradually  acquired  this  noble 
collection  of  engravings.  They  illustrate  the 
history  of  art  in  every  country  and  at  all  periods ; 
and  are  not  only  transcripts  of  beautiful  pictures, 
but  are  often  valuable  in  themselves  for  especial 
merits.  The  Gray  Collection  is,  therefore,  the 
result  of  the  utmost  intelligence  and  the  richest 


It  is  reported  that  the  British  man-of-war  Deer 
Hound  was  recently  wrecked  while  on  a voyage  from 
Athens  to  Malta,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  formerly 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  was  on  board, 
is  believed  to  have  perished. 

A bill  has  been  drafted,  and  will  be  introduced  in 
the  British  Parliament  at  the  next  session,  to  enable 
British  subjects  to  divest  themselves  of  national  alle- 
giance. This  is  stated  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion of  American  naturalization. 

The  Monarch,  with  the  remains  of  Mr.  Peabddy, 
sailed  on  the  21st  for  this  country. 

In  the  (Ecumenical  Council  the  advocates  of  infalli- 
bility are  reported  to  be  losing  ground. 

A Republican  Society  has  been  discovered  among 
the  soldiers  of  the  Paris  garrison,  and  seventy-four  of 
them  have  been  arrestect 

It  is  reported  that  General  Sickles  has  submitted  to 
the  Spanish  Government  a project  for  securing  the 
neutrality  of.  ocean  cables  to  which  scheme  the  Brit- 
ish Gweiiiiasit  kjtdliririoqely  given  its  approval.  _ 
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ARGUING  THE  POINT. 


Anne  still  maintained  her  own  view,  butttess 
resolutely  than  before.  “ After  what  you  have 
told  the  landlady, ifehe  said,  “think  of  the  em- 
barrassment, the  cruel  embarrassment  of  our 
position,  if  you  stop  at  the  inn  till  to-morrow 
morning !” 


“Is  that  all?”  returned  Arnold. 

Anne  looked  up  at  him,  quickly  and  angrily. 
No ! he  wits  quite  unconscious  of  having  said  any 
thing  that  could  offend  her.  His  rough  mascu- 
line sense  broke  its  way  unconsciously  through 
all  the  little  feminine  subtleties  and  delicacies  of 


his  companion,  and  looked  the  position  pract* 
cally  in  the  face  for  what  it  was  worth,  and  r» 
more.  “Where’s  the  embarrassment?”  he  as!* 
ed,  pointing  to  the  bedroom  door.  “Therto 
your  room,  all  ready  for  you.  And  here’s  th 
sofa,  in  this  room,  all  ready  for  me.  If  you  had 
seen  the  places  I have  slept  in  at  sea — !” 

She  interrupted  him,  without  ceremony.  Tlw 
places  he  had  slept  in,  at  sea,  were  of  no  earth 
ly  importance.  The  one  question  to  consider 
was  the  place  he  was  to  sleep  in  that  night.  n 
“If  you  must  stay,”  she  rejoined,  “can’t  ytd 
get  a room  in  some  other  part  of  the  house?” 

But  one  last  mistake  in  dealing  with  Jier,  % 
her  present  nervous  condition,  was  left  mak 
— and  the  innocent  Arnold  made  it.  “In  som 
other  part  of  the  house  ?”  he  repeated,  jesting- 
ly. ‘ ‘ The  landlady  would  be  scandalized.  Mr. 
Bishopriggs  would  never  allow  it!” 

She  rose,  and  stamped  her  foot  impatiently 
on  the  floor.  “Don’t  joke!”  she  exclaimbd* 
“This  is  no  laughing  matter.”  She  paced  til 
room  excitedly.  “I  don’t  like  it!  I don’t  lik 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  N^w  York.] 
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CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH.  ( Continued .)  j 

“ What’s  to  be  done  now  ?”  asked  Arnold.  I 

In  the  face  of  the  storm,  Anne  answered  with-  1 
out  hesitation,  “You  must  take  a carriage,  and  f 
jlrive.  ” 

“Drive?  They  told  me  it  was  thre’e-and- 
twenty  miles,  by  railway,  from  the  station  to  my 
place— let  alone  the  distance  from  this  inn  to  the 
station.  ” 

“ What  does  the  distance  matter?  Mr.  Brink- 
worth,  you  can’t  possibly  stay  here !” 

A second  flash  of  lightning  crossed  the  win- 
dow ; the  roll  of  the  thunder  came  nearer.  Even 
Arnold’s  good  temper  began  to  be  a little  ruffled 
by  Anne’s  determination  to  get  rid  of  him.  He 
sat  down  with  the  air  of  a man  who  had  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  leave  the  house. 

“Do  you  hear  that?”  he  asked,  as  the  sound 
of  the  thunder  died  away  grandly,  and  the  hard 
pattering  of  the  rain  on  the  window  became  audi- 
ble once  more.  “If  I ordered  horses,  do  you 
think  they  would  let  me  have  them,  in  such 
weather  as  this  ? And,  if  they  did,  do  you  sup- 
pose the  horses  could  face  it  on  the  moor  ? No, 
no,  Miss  Silvester — I am  sorry  to  be  in  the  way ; 
but  the  train  has  gone,  and  the  night  and  the 
storm  have  come.  I have  no  choice  but  to  stay 
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Arnold  looked  after  her,  with  a stare  of  boyisl 
wonder. 

“ What  puts  you  out  so?”  he  asked.  “ Is  i 
the  storm  ?” 

She  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  again.  “Yes,1 
she  said,  shortly.  “It’s  the  storm.”  >r 

Arnold's  inexhaustible  good -nature  was  <• 
once  roused  to  activity  again. 

“Shall  we  have  the  candles,”  he  suggested 
“and  shut  the  weather  out?”  She  turned  irri- 
tably on  the  sofa,  without  replying.  “I’ll  prow 
ise  to  go  away  the  first  thing  in  the  mominjj 
he  went  on.  “Do  try  and  take  it  easy — ao 
don’t  be  angry  with  me.  Come!  come!  yt- 
wouldn’t  turn  a dog  out,  Miss  Silvester,  on  sr® 
a night  as  this !” 

He  was  irresistible.  The  most  sensitive  wo- 
&h|n|  SiMatflip^lcSdhll  not  have  accused  him  et 


THE  PONY  SHOOK  HIS  DARLING  LITTLE  HEAD,  AND  DASHED  THROUGH  IT. 
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failing  toward  her  in  any  single  essential  of  con- 
sideration and  respect.  He  wanted  tact,  poor 
ftfflow — but  who  could  expect  him  to  have  leam- 
that  always  superficial  (and  sometimes  dan- 
-ous)  accomplishment,  in  the  life  he  had  led  at 
. ? At  the  sight  of  his  honest,  pleading  face, 
j me  recovered  possession  of  her  gentler  and 
v eeter  self.  She  made  her  excuses  for  her  ir- 
ritability with  a grace  that . enchanted  him. 
“Well  have  a pleasant  evening  of  it  yet!” 
'ried  Arnold,  in  his  hearty  way— and  rang  the 
>ell. 

The  bell  was  hung  outside  the  door  of  that 
PatmoB  in  the  wilderness — otherwise  known  as 
the  head-waiter’s  pantry.  Mr.  Bishopriggs  (em- 
ploying his  brief  leisure  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
own  apartment)  had  just  mixed  a glass  of  the 
hot  and  comforting  liquor  called  “ toddy”  in  the 
language  of  North  Britain,  and  was  just  lifting  it 
to  his  lips,  when  the  summons  from  Arnold  in- 
cited him  to  leave  his  grog. 

* ‘ Ilaud  yer  screechin’  tongue ! ” cried  Mr.  Bish- 
opriggs, addressing  the  bell  through  the  door. 
“ Ye’re  waur  than  a woman  when  ye  aince  be- 
gin!” 

The  bell — like  the  woman— went  on  again. 
Mr.  Bishopriggs,  equally  pertinacious,  went  on 
with  his  toddy. 

“Ay!  ayl  ye  may  e’en  ring  yer  heart  out — 
jut  ye  won’t  part  a Scotchman  from  his  glass. 
It’s  maybe  the  end  of  their  dinner  they’ll  be' 
wantin’.  Sir  Paitrick  cam’  in  at  the  fair  begin- 
ning of  it,  and  spoilt  the  collops,  like  the  dour 
leevil  he  is !”  The  bell  rang  for  the  third  time. 
“Ay!  ay!  ring  awa’!  I doot  yon  young  gen- 
tleman’s little  better  than  a belly-god — there’s  a 
-eandalous  haste  to  comfort  the  carnal  part  o’ 
•iim  in  a’  this  ringin’ ! He  knows  naething  o’ 
,ine,"  added  Mr.  Bishopriggs,  on  whose  mind 
rnold’s  discovery  of  the  watered  sherry  still 
•elt  unpleasantly. 


Tie  lightning  quickened,  and  lit  the  sittiug- 
n horribly  with  its  lurid  glare ; the  thunder 
I jd  nearer  and  nearer  over  the  black  gulf  of 
j moor.  Arnold  had  just  raised  his  hand  to 
a for  the  fourth  time,  when  the  inevitable 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  It  was  useless  to 
say  “come  in.”  The  immutable  laws  of  Bish- 
opriggs had  decided  that  a second  knock  was 
necessary.  Storm  or  no  storm,  the  second  knock 
came — and  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  sage  ap- 
peared, with  the  dish  of  untasted  “collops”  in 
his  hand. 

“Candles!”  said  Arnold. 

Mr.  Bishopriggs  set  the  “ collops”  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  England,  minced  meat)  upon  the  table, 
lit  the  candles  on  the  mantle-piece,  faced  about, 
with  the  fire  of  recent  toddy  flaming  in  his  nose, 
and  waited  for  further  orders,  before  he  went 
back  to  his  second  glass.  Anne  declined  to  re- 
turn to  the  dinner.  Arnold  ordered  Mr.  Bish- 
tpriggs  to  close  .the  shutters,  and  sat  down  to 
ine  by  himself. 

“It  looks  greasy,  and  smells  greasy,”  he  said 

0 Anne,  turning  over  the  collops  with  a spoon. 
‘ I won’t  be  ten  minutes  dining.  Will  you  have 
ome  tea  ?” 

Anne  declined  again. 

Arnold  tried  her  once  more.  “What  shall 
e do  to  get  through  the  evening?” 

“ Do  what  you  like,”  she  answered,  resignedly. 
Arnold’s  mind  was  suddenly  illuminated  by  an 
tea. 

“I  have  got  it!”  he  exclaimed.  “We’ll  kill 
e time  as  our  cabin-passengers  used  to  kill  it 
sea.”  He  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  Mr. 
ishopriggs.  “Waiter ! bring  a pack  of  cards.” 
“What’s  that  ye’re  wantin’?”  asked  Mr. 
ishopriggs,  doubting  the  evidence  of  his  own 
uses. 

“ A pack  of  cards,”  repeated  Arnold. 

“ Cairds  ?”  echoed  Mr.  Bishopriggs.  * ‘ A pack 

1 cairds  ? The  deevil’s  allegories  in  the  deevil’s 
vn  colors — red  and  black!  I wunna  execute 
r order.  For  yer  ain  saul’s  sake,  I wunna  do 
. Ha’  ye  lived  to  your  time  o’  life,  and  are  ye 
o’  awakened  yet  to  the  awfu’  seenfulness  o’  gam- 
lin’  wi’  the  cairds  ?” 

“ Just  as  you  please,  ” returned  Arnold.  “You 
'll  find  me  awakened — when  I go  away — to  the 
wful  folly  of  feeing  a waiter.” 

* ‘ Does  that  mean  that  ye’re  bent  on  the  cairds  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Bishopriggs,  suddenly  betraying  signs 
if  worldly  anxiety  in  his  look  and  manner. 

“Yes — that  means  I am  bent  on  the  cards.” 

“ I tak’  up  my  testimony  against  ’em— but  I’m 
»’  telling  ye  that  I canna  lay  my  hand  on  ’em 
1 1 like.  What  do  they  say  iu  my  country  ? 
iim  that  will  to  Coupar,  maun  to  Coupar.’ 
nd  r^iat  do  they  say  in  your  country  ? ‘ Needs 
iusttrt4en  the  deevil  drives.’”  With  that  ex- 
ellent  reason  for  turning  his  back  on  his  own 
principles,  Mr.  Bishopriggs  shuttled  out  of  the 
room  to  fetch  the  cards. 

The  dresser-drawer  in  the  pantry  contained  a 
choice  selection  of  miscellaneous  objects — a pack 
»f  cards  being  among  them.  In  searching  for 
he  cards,  the  wary  hand  of  the  head-waiter 
ame  in  contact  with  a morsel  of  crumpled-up 
taper.  He  drew  it  out,  and  recognized  the 
etter  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  sitting- 
30m  some  hours  since. 

I “ Ay ! ay ! I’ll  do  weel,  I trow,  to  look  at  this 
vhile  my  mind’s  runnin’  on  it,”  said  Mr.  Bish- 
priggs.  “ The  cairds  may  e’en  find  their  way 
•the  parlor  by  other  hands  than  mine.” 
pl6\forthwith  sent  the  cards  to  Arnold  by  his 
cond  in  command,  closed  the  pantry  door, 
nd  carefully  smoothed  out  the  crumpled  sheet 
>f  paper  on  which  the  two  letters  were  written, 
’’bis  done,  he  trimmed  his  candle,  and  began 
■ h the  letter  in  ink,  which  occupied  the  first 
_ee  pages  of  the  sheet  of  note-paper, 
it  ran  thus : 

“WmnvoATES  House,  August  12, 1668. 

“Geoffrey  DelamT' ’ 


he  hope  that  you  would  ride  over  from  your  I her  cards  c 
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brother’s  place,  and  see  me — and  I have  waited 
in  vain.  Your  conduct  to  me  is  cruelty  itself ; 
I will  bear  it  no  longer.  Consider ! in  your  own 
interests,  consider — before  you  drive  the  miser- 
able woman  who  has  trusted  you  to  despair. 
You  have  promised  me  marriage  by  all  that  is 
sacred.  I claim  your  promise.  I insist  on  no- 
thing less  than  to  be  what  you  vowed  I should 
be — what  I have  waited  all  this  weary  time  to 
be— what  I am,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  your 
wedded  wife.  Lady  Lundie  gives  a lawn-party 
here  on  the  14th.  I know  you  have  been  asked. 
I expect  you  to  accept  her  invitation.  If  I don’t 
see  you,  I won’t  answer  for  what  may  happen. 
My  mind  is  made  up  to  endure  this  suspense  qp 
longer.  Oh,  Geoffrey,  remember  the  past  I Be 
faithful— be  just — to  your  loving  wife, 

“Anne  Silvester.” 

Mr.  Bishopriggs  paused.  His  commentary  on 
the  correspondence,  so  far,  was  simple  enough. 
“ Hot  words  (in  ink)  from  the  leddy  to  the  gen- 
tleman !”  He  ran  his  eye  over  the  second  letter, 
on  the  fourth  page  of  the  paper,  and  added,  cyn- 
ically, “A  trifle  caulder  (in  pencil)  from  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  leddy  1 The  way  o’  the  warld, 
Sirs  I From  the  time  o’  Adam  downwards,  the 
way  o’  the  warld !” 

The  second  letter  ran  thus : 

“ Dear  Anne, — Just  called  to  London  to  my 
father.  They  have  telegraphed  him  in  a bad  way. 
Stop  where  you  are,  and  I will  write  you.  Trust 
he  bearer.  Upon  my  soul,  I’ll  keep  my  prom- 
e.  Your  loving  husband  that  is  to  be, 

“ Geoffrey  Delamayn. 
Windyqates  House,  Augt.  14, 4 r.n. 

“ In  a mortal  hurry.  Train  starts  at  4.30.  ” 

There  it  ended ! 

“ Who  are  the  pairties  in  the  parlor?  Is  ane 
o’  them  ‘Silvester?’  and  t’other  ‘Delamayn?’” 
pondered  Mr.  Bishopriggs,  slowly  folding  the 
letter  up  again  in  its  original  form.  “Hech, 
Sirs!  what,  being  intairpreted,  may  a’  this 
mean  ?” 

He  mixed  himself  a second  glass  of  toddy,  as 
aii  aid  to  reflection,  and  sat  sipping  the  liquor, 
and  twisting  and  turning  the  letter  in  his  gouty 
fingers.  It  was  not  easy  to  see  his  way  to  the 
true  connection  between  the  lady  and  gentleman 
in  the  parlor  and  the  two  letters  now  in  his  own 
possession.  They  might  be  themselves  the  writ- 
ers of  the  letters,  or  they  might  be  only  friends 
of  the  writers.  Who  was  to  decide? 

In  the  first  case,  the  lady’s  object  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  as  good  as  gained;  for  the 
two  had  certainly  asserted  themselves  to  be  man 
and  wife,  in  his  own  presence,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  landlady.  In  the  second  case,  the 
correspondence  so  carelessly  thrown  aside  might, 
for  all  a stranger  knew  to  the  contrary,  prove  to 
be  of  some  importance  in  the  future.  Acting 
on  this  latter  view,  Mr.  Bishopriggs — whose  past 
experience  as  “a  bit  clerk  body,”  in  Sir  Pat- 
rick’s chambers,  had  made  a man  of  business  of 
him— produced  his  pen  and  ink,  and  indorsed 
the  letter  with  a brief  dated  statement  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  found  it. 

I’ll  do  weel  to  keep  the  Doecument,”  he  thought 
to  himself.  “ Wha  knows  but  there’ll  be  a re- 
ward offered  for  it  ane  o’  these  days  ? Eh ! eh ! 
there  may  be  the  warth  o’  a fi’  pun’  note  in  this, 
to  a puir  lad  like  me  !’" 

With  that  comforting  reflection,  he  drew  out 
battered  tin  cash-box  from  the  inner  recesses 
of  the  drawer,  and  locked  up  the  stolen  corre- 
ipondence  to  bide  its  time. 

The  storm  rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  even- 
ing advanced. 

In  the  sitting-room,  the  state  of  affairs,  per- 
petually changing,  now  presented  itself  under 
another  new  aspect. 

Arnold  had  finished  his  dinner,  and  had  sent 
it  away.  He  had  next  drawn  a side-table  up  to 
the  sofa  on  which  Anne  lay — had  shuffled  the 
pack  of  cards — and  was  now  using  all  his  powers 
of  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  try  one  game  at 
Ecarti  With  him,  by  way  of  diverting  her  atten- 
tion from  the  tumult  of  the  storm.  In  sheer 
weariness,  she  gave  up  contesting  the  matter; 
and,  raising  herself  languidly  on  the  sofa,  said 
she  would  try  to  play.  “Nothing  can  make 
matters  worse  than  they  are,”  she  thought,  de- 
spairingly, as  ‘Arnold  dealt  the  cards  for  her. 
“Nothing  can  justify  my  inflicting  my  own 
wretchedness  on  this  kind-hearted  boy !” 

Two  worse  players  never  probably  sat  down 
to  a game.  Anne’s  attention  perpetually  wan- 
dered; and  Aune’s  companion  was,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  the  most  incapable  card-player 
in  Europe. 

Anne  turned  up  the  trump — the  nine  of  Dia- 
monds. Arnold  looked  at  his  hand — and  “pro- 
posed.” Anne  declined  to  change  the  cards. 
Arnold  announced,  with  undiminished  good-hu- 
mor, that  he  saw  his  way  clearly,  now,  to  losing 
the  game,  and  then  played  his  first  card — the 
Queen  of  Trumps ! 

Anne  took  it  with  the  King,  and  forgot  to  de- 
clare the  King.  She  played  the  ten  of  Trumps. 

Arnold  unexpectedly  discovered  the  eight  of 
Trumps  in  his  hand.  “ What  a pity ! ” he  said, 
as  he  played  it.  “Hullo!  you  haven’t  marked 
the  King ! I’ll  do  it  for  you.  That’s  two— no, 
three — to  you.  I said  I should  lose  the  game. 
Couldn’t  be  expected  to  do  any  thing  (could  I ?) 
with  such  a hand  as  mine.  I’ve  lost  every  thing, 
now  I’ve  lost  my  trumps.  You  to  play.’ 

Anne  looked  at  her  hand.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  lightning  flashed  into  the  room  through 
the  ill-closed  shutters ; the  roar  of  the  thunder 
burst  over  the  house,  and  shook  it  to  its  foun- 
dation. The  screaming  of  some  hysterical  fe- 
male tourist,  and  the  barking  of  a dog,  rose 
shrill  from  the  upper  floor  of  the  inn.  Anne’s 
nerves  could  support  it  no  longer.  She  flung 
her  cards  on  the  table,  and  sprang  to  her  feet. 


“I  can  play  no  more,”  she  said.  “Forgive 
me — I am  quite  unequal  to  it.  My  head  burns ! 
my  heart  stifles  me !” 

She  began  to  pace  the  room  again.  Aggra- 
vated by  the  effect  of  the  storm  on  her  nerves, 
her  first  vague  distrust  of  the  false  position  into 
which  she  and  Arnold  had  allowed  themselves 
to  drift  had  strengthened,  by  this  time,  into  a 
downright  horror  of  their  situation  which  was 
not  to  be  endured.  Nothing  could  justify  such 
a risk  as  the  risk  they  were  now  running ! They 
had  dined  together  like  married  peopfe — and  there 
they  were,  at  that  moment,  shut  in  together,  and 
passing  the  evening  like  man  and  wife ! 

“Oh,  Mr.  Brinkworth!”  she  pleaded.  “ Think 
— for  Blanche’s  sake,  think — is  there  no  way  out 
of  this  ?” 

Arnold  was  quietly  collecting  the  scattered 
cards. 

Blanche,  again?”  he  said,  with  the  most 


you  and  my  uncle?  You  have  seen  him,  haven’t 
you?”  . . 

“Yes.” 

“Did  he  give  you  my  message ?” 

“He  gave  me  your  message. — Blanche!  you 
promised  him  to  stay  at  Windygates.  Why,  in 
the  name  of  heaven,  did  you  come  here  to-night  ?” 

“If  you  were  half  as  fond  of  me  as  I am  of 
you,”  returned  Blanche,  “you  wouldn’t  ask  that. 
I tried  hard  to  keep  my  promise,  but  I couldn’t 
do  it.  It  was  all  very  well,  while  my  uncle  was 
laying  down  the  law — with  Lady  Lundie  in  a 
rage,  and  the  dogs  barking,  and  the  doors  bang- 
ing, and  all  that.  The  excitement  kept  me  up. 
But  when  my  uncle  had  gone,  and  the  dreadful 
gray,  quiet,  rainy  evening  came,  and  it  had  all 
calmed  down  again,  there  was  no  bearing  it. 
The  house— without  you— was  like  a tomb.  If 
I had  had  Arnold  with  me  I might  have  done 
very  well.  But  1 was  all  by  myself.  Think  of 
that!  Not  a soul  to  speak  to!  There  wasn’t  a 


exasperating  composure.  “I  wonder  how  she 
feels,  in  this  storm  ?”  I horrible  thing  that  could  possibly  happen  to  you 

In  Anne’s  excited  state,  the  reply  almost  mad- , that  I didn’t  fancy  was  going  to  happen.  I went 
dened  her.  She  turned  from  Arnold,  and  hur-  into  your  empty  room  and  looked  at  your  things. 


ried  to  the  door. 

“ I don’t  care !”  she  cried,  wildly.  “I  won’t 
let  this  deception  go  on.  “ I’ll  do  what  I ought 
to  have  done  before.  Come  what  may  of  it,  I’ll 
tell  the  landlady  the  truth !” 

She  had  opened  the  door,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  stepping  into  the  passage — when  she 
stopped,  and  started  violently.  Was  it  possible, 
in  that  dreadful  weather,  that  she  had  actually 
heard  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  on  the  strip 
of  paved  road  outside  the  inn  ? 

Yes!  others  had  heard  the  sound  too.  The 
hobbling  figure  of  Mr.  Bishopriggs  passed  her 
in  the  passage,  making  for  the  house  door. 
The  hard  voice  of  the  landlady  rang  through  the 
inn,  ejaculating  astonishment  in  broad  Scotch. 
Anne  closed  the  sitting-room  door  again,  and 
turned  to  Arnold— who  had  risen,  in  surprise, 
to  his  feet. 

‘ ‘ Travelers ! ” she  exclaimed.  ‘ 1 At  this  time ! ” 

“ And  in  this  weather!”  added  Arnold. 

“ Can  it  be  Geoffrey  ?"  she  asked — going  back 
to  the  old  vain  delusion  that  he  might  yet  feel 
for  her,  and  return. 

Arnold  shook  his  head.  “Not  Geoffrey. 
Whoever  else  it  may  be — not  Geoffrey!” 

Mrs.  Inchbare  suddeuly  entered  the  room — 
with  her  cap-ribbons  flying,  her  eyes  staring, 
and  her  bones  looking  harder  than  ever. 

“Eh,  mistress!”  she  said  to  Anne.  “Wha 
do  ye  think  has  driven  here  to  see  ye,  from 
Windygates  Hoose,  and  been  owertaken  in  the 
storm?” 

Anne  was  speechless.  Arnold  put  the  ques- 
tion: “Who  is  it?” 

“ Wha  is’t  ?”  repeated  Mrs.  Inchbare.  “ It’s 
joost  the  bonny  young  leddy — Miss  Blanche 
hersel’.” 

An  irrepressible  cry  of  horror  burst  from 
Anne.  The  landlady  set  it  down  to  the  light- 
ning, which  flashed  Into  the  room  again  at  the 
same  moment. 

“Eh,  mistress!  ye’ll  find  Miss  Blanche  u bit 
baulder  than  to  skirl  at  a flash  o’  lightning,  that 
gait ! Here  she  is,  the  bonny  birdie !”  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Inchbare,  deferentially  backing  out  into 
the  passage  again. 

Blanche’s  voice  reached  them,  calling  for 
Anne. 

Anne  caught  Arnold  by  the  hand  and  wrung 
it  hard.  “ Go !”  she  whispered.  The  next  in- 
stant she  was  at  the  mantle-piece,  and  had  blown 
out  both  the  candles. 

Another  flash  of  lightning  came  through  the 
darkness,  and  showed  Blanche’s  figure  standing 
at  the  door. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 

BLANCHE. 

Mrs.  Inchbare  was  the  first  person  who  act- 
ed in  the  emergency.  She  called  for  lights ; and 
ste*Hly  rebuked  the  house-maid,  who  brought 
them,  for  not  having  closed  the  house  door. 
“Ye  feckless  ne’er-do-weeW’  cried  the  land- 
lady ; “the  wind’s  blawn  the  candles  oot.” 

The  woman  declared  (with  perfect  truth)  that 
the  door  had  been  closed.  An  awkward  dispute 
might  have  ensued  if  Blanche  had  not  diverted 
Mrs.  Inchbare’s  attention  to  herself.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  lights  disclosed  her,  wet  through, 
with  her  arms  round  Anne’s  neck.  Mrs.  Inch- 
bare  digressed  at  once  to  the  pressing  question 
of  changing  the  young  lady’s  clothes,  and  gave 
Anne  the  opportunity  of  looking  round  her,  un- 
observed. Arnold  had  made  his  escape  before 
the  candles  had  been  brought  in. 

In  the  mean  time  Blanche’s  attention  was  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  dripping  skirts. 

“Good  gracious!  I’m  absolutely  distilling 
t of  me.  And  I’m  making 


every  p 

you,  Anne,  as  wet  as  I am!  Lend  me  some 
dry  things.  You  can’t?  Mrs.  Inchbare,  what 
does  your  experience  suggest?  Which  had  I 
better  do?  Go  to  bed  while  my  clothes  are 
being  dried?  or  borrow  from  your  wardrobe — 
though  you  are  a head  and  shoulders  taller  than 
lam?” 

Mrs.  Inchbare  instantly  bustled  out  to  fetch 
the  choicest  garments  that  her  wardrobe  could 
produce.  The  moment  the  door  had  closed  on 
her  Blanche  looked  round  the  room  in  her  turn. 
The  rights  of  affection  having  been  already  as- 
serted, the  claims  of  curiosity  naturally  pressed 
for  satisfaction  next. 

“Somebody  passed  me  in  the  dark,”  she 
whispered.  “Was  it  your  husband ? I’m  dy- 
ing to  be  introduced  to  him.  And,  oh  my  dear ! 
what  is  your  married  name  ?” 

Anne  answered,  coldly,  “Wait  a little.  I 
can’t  speak  about  it  yet.” 

“Are  you  ill?”  asked  Blanche. 

“I  am  a little  nervous.” 

“ Has  any  thing  unpleasant  happened  between 


That  settled  it,  my  darling!  I rushed  down 
stairs — carried  away,  positively  carried  away,  by 
an  Impulse  beyond  human  resistance.  How 
could  I help  it  ? I ask  any  reasonable  person 
how  could  I help  it  ? I ran  to  the  stables  and 
found  Jacob.  Impulse— all  impulse!  I said, 

‘ Get  the  pony-chaise — I must  have  a drive — I 
don’t  care  if  it  rains — you  come  with  me.’  All 
in  a breath,  and  all  impulse!  Jacob  behaved 
like  an  angel.  He  said,  ‘All  right,  miss.’  I 
am  perfectly  certain  Jacob  would  die  for  me  if  I 
asked  him.  He  is  drinking  hot  grog  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  prevent  him  from  catching  cold,  by  my 
express  orders.  He  had  the  pony-chaise  out  in 
two  minutes ; and  off  we  went.  Lady  Lundie, 
my  dear,  prostrate  in  her  own  room — too  much 
sal  volatile.  I hate  her.  The  rain  got  worse. 

I didn’t  mind  it.  Jacob  didn’t  mind  it.  The 
pony  didn’t  mind  it.  They  had  both  caught  my 
impulse — especially  the  pony.  It  didn’t  come 
on  to  thunder  till  some  time  afterward;  and 
then  we  were  nearer  Craig  Femie  than  Windy- 
gates— to  say  nothing  of  your  being  at  one  place 
and  not  at  the  other.  The  lightning  was  quite, 
awful  on  the  moor.  If  I had  had  one  of  the 
horses,  he  would  have  been  frightened.  The 
pony  shook  his  darling  little  head,  and  dashed 
through  it.  He  is  to  have  beer.  A mash  with 
beer  in  it — by  my  express  orders.  When  he  has 
done  we’ll  borrow  a lantern,  and  go  into  the 
stable,  and  kiss  him.  In  the  mean  time,  my 
dear,  here  I am — wet  through  in  a thunder- 
storm, which  doesn’t  in  the  least  matter — and 
determined  to  satisfy  my  own  mind  about  you, 
which  matters  a great  deal,  and  must  and  shall 
be  done  before  I rest  to-night ! ” 

She  turned  Anne,  by  main  force,  as  she  spoke, 
toward  the  light  of  the  candles. 

Her  tone  changed  the  moment  she  looked  at 
Anne’s  face. 

“I  knew  it!”  she  said.  “You  would  never 
have  kept  the  most  interesting  event  in  your  life 
a secret  from  me — you  would  never  have  written 
me  such  a cold  formal  letter  as  the  letter  you 
left  in  your  room — if  there  had  not  been  some- 
thing wrong.  I said  so  at  the  time.  I know  it 
now!  Why  has  your^ husband  forced  you  to 
leave  Windygates  at  a moment’s  notice  ? Why 
does  he  slip  out  of  the  room  in  the  dark,  as  if  he 
was  afraid  of  being  seen  ? Anne ! Anne ! what 
has  come  to  you  ? Why  do  you  receive  me  in 
this  way  ?” 

At  that  critical  moment  Mrs.  Inchbare  re- 
appeared, with  the  choicest  selection  of  wear- 
ing apparel  which  her  wardrobe  could  furnish. 
Anne  hailed  the  welcome  interruption.  She 
took  the  candles,  and  led  the  way  into  the  bed- 
room immediately. 

“ Change  your  wet  clothes  first,”  she  said. 
“We  can  talk  after  that.” 

The  bedroom  door  had  hardly  been  closed  a 
minute  before  there  was  a tap  at  it.  Signing 
to  Mrs.  Inchbare  not  to  interrupt  the  services 
she  was  rendering  to  Blanche,  Anne  passed 
quickly  into  the  sitting-room,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  her.  To  her  infinite  relief,  she 
only  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  discreet 
Mr.  Bishopriggs. 

“ What  do  you  want  ?”  she  asked. 

The  eye  of  Mr.  Bishopriggs  announced,  by  a 
wink,  that  his  mission  was  of  a confidential  na- 
ture. The  hand  of  Mr.  Bishopriggs  wavered ; 
the  breath  of  Mr.  Bishopriggs  exhaled  a spiritu- 
ous fume.  He  slowly  produced  a slip  of  paper, 
with  some  lines  of  writing  on  it. 

“ From  ye  ken  who,”  he  explained,  jocosely. 
“A  bit  love-letter,  I trow,  from  him  that’s  dear 
to  ye.  Eh!  he’s  an  awfu’  reprobate  is  him 
that’s  dear  to  ye.  Miss,  in  the  bedchamber 
there,  will  nae  doot  be  the  one  he’s  jilted  for 
you?  I see  it  all — ye  can’t  blind  Me — I ha’ 
been  a frail  person  my  ain  self,  in  my  time., 
Hecli  !*  he’s  safe  and  sound,  is  the  reprobate.  I 
ha’  lookit  after  a’  his  little  creature-comforts — 
I’m  joost  a fether  to  him,  as  well  as  a fether  to 
you.  Trust  Bishopriggs — when  puir  human  na- 
ture wants  a bit  pat  on  the  back,  trust  Bishop- 
riggs-” , . 

While  the  sage  was  speaking  these  comforta- 
ble words,  Anne  was  reading  the  lines  traced  on 
the  paj>er.  They  were  signed  by  Arnold ; and 
they  ran  thus : 

“I  am  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  inn.  It 
rests  with  you  to  say  whether  I must  stop  there. 
I don’t  believe  Blanche  would  be  jealous.  If  I 
knew  how  to  explain  my  being  at  the  inn  with- 
out betraying  the  confidence  which  you  and 
Geoffrey  have  placed  in  me,  I wouldn’t  be  away 
from  her  another  moment.  It  does  grate  on  mo 
so!  At  the  same  time,  I don't  want  to  make 
your  position  harder  than  it  is.  Think  of  your- 
self first.  I leave  it  in  your  hands.  You  have 
only  to  say,  Wait,  by  the  bearer — and  I shall 
understapij^tjwtj  ^ jyji  |tp;-Efajj  where  I am  till  I 
hear  from  your'again.  ” 
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Anne  looked  up  from  the  message. 

“Ask  him  to  wait,”  she  said;  “and  I will 
send  word  to  him  again.” 

“ Wi’  mony  loves  and  kisses,”  suggested  Mr. 
Bishopriggs,  as  a necessary  supplement  to  the 
message.  “Eh!  it  comes  as  easy  as  A.  B.  C. 
to  a man  o’  my  experience.  Ye  can  ha’  nae 
better  gae-between  than  yer  puir  servant  to 
command,  Sawmuel  Bishopriggs.  I understand 
ye  baith  pairfeckly.”  He  laid  his  forefinger 
along  his  flaming  nose,  and  withdrew. 

Without  allowing  herself  to  hesitate  for  an 
instant,  Anne  opened  the  bedroom  door — with 
the  resolution  of  relieving  Arnold  from  the  new 
sacrifice  imposed  on  him  by  owning  the  truth. 

“ Is  that  you?”  asked  Blanche. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  Anne  started  back 
guiltily.  “I’ll  be  with  you  in  a moment,”  she 
answered,  and  closed  the  door  again  between 
them. 

No!  it  was  not  to  be  done.  Something  in 
Blanche’s  trivial  question — or  something,  per- 
haps, in  the  sight  of  Blanche’s  face — roused  the 
warning  instinct  in  Anne,  which  silenced  her  on 
the  very  brink  of  the  disclosure.  At  the  last 
moment,  the  iron  chain  of  circumstances  made 
itself  felt,  binding  her  without  mercy  to  the 
hateful,  the  degrading  deceit.  Could  she  own 
the  truth,  about  Geoffrey  and  herself,  to  Blanche? 
and,  without  owning  it,  could  she  explain  and 
justify  Arnold’s  conduct  in  joining  her  privately 
at  Craig  Femie  ? A shameful  confession  made 
to  an  innocent  girl;  a risk  of  fatally  shaking 
Arnold’s  place  in  Blanche’s  estimation ; a scan- 
dal at  the  inn,  in  the  disgrace  of  which  the 
others  would  be  involved  with  herself — this  was 
the  price  at  which  she  must  speak,  if  she  fol- 
lowed her  first  impulse,  and  said,  in  so  many 
words,  “Arnold  is  here.” 

It  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Cost  what  it 
might  in  present  wretchedness  — end  how  it 
might,  if  the  deception  was  discovered  in  the 
future — Blanche  must  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  truth ; Arnold  must  be  kept  in  hiding  until 
she  had  gone. 

Anne  opened  the  door  for  the  second  time, 
and  went  in. 

The  business  of  the  toilet  was  standing  still. 
Blanche  was  in  confidential  communication  with 
Mrs.  Inchbare.  At  the  moment  when  Anne 
entered  the  room  she  was  eagerly  questioning 
the  landlady  about  her  friend’s  “invisible  hus- 
band”— she  was  just  saying,  “ Do  tell  me ! what 
is  he  like  ?” 

The  capacity  for  accurate  observation  is  a ca- 
pacity so  uncommon,  and  is  so  seldom  associa- 
ted, even  where  it  does  exist,  with  the  equally 
rare  gift  of  accurately  describing  the  thing  or 
the  person  observed,  that  Anne’s  dread  of  the 
consequences  if  Mrs.  Inchbare  was  allowed  time 
to  comply  with  Blanche’s  request,  was,  in  all 
probability,  a dread  misplaced.  Right  or  wrong, 
however,  the  alarm  that  she  felt  hurried  her  into 
taking  measures  for  dismissing  the  landlady  on 
the  spot.  “We  mustn’t  keep  you  from  your 
occupations  any  longer,”  she  said  to  Mrs.  Inch- 
bare.  “I  will  give  Miss  Lundie  all  the  help 
she  needs.” 

Barred  from  advancing  in  one  direction, 
Blanche’s  curiosity  tffcned  back,  anJ  tried  in 
another.  She  boldly  addressed  herself  to  Anne. 

“I  must  know  something  about  him,”  she 
said.  “Is  he  shy  before  strangers?  I heard 
you  whispering  with  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door.  Are  you  jealous,  Anne  ? Are  you  afraid 
I shall  fascinate  him  in  this  dress  ?” 

Blanche,  in  Mrs.  Inchbare’s  best  gown — an 
ancient  and  high-waisted  silk  garment,  of  the 
hue  called  “bottle-green,”  pinned  up  in  front, 
and  trailing  far  behind  her — with  a short,  or- 
ange-colored shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  a 
towel  tied  turban  fashion  round  her  head,  to  dry 
her  wet  hair,  looked  at  once  the  strangest  and 
the  prettiest  human  anomaly  that  ever  was  seen. 
“For  heaven’s  sake,”  she  said,  gayly,  “ don’t  tell 
your  husband  I am  in  Mrs.  Inchbare’s  clothes  ! 
I want  to  appear  suddenly,  without  a word  to 
warn  him  of  what  a figure  lam!  I should  have 
nothing  left  to  wish  for  in  this  world,”  she  add- 
ed, “if  Arnold  could  only  see  me  now !” 

Looking  in  the  glass,  she  noticed  Anne’s  face 
reflected  behind  her,  and  started  at  the  sight  of 
it. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  she  asked.  “Your 
face  frightens  me.” 

It  was  useless  to  prolong  the  pain  of  the  in- 
evitable misunderstanding  between  them.  The 
one  course  to  take  was  to  silence  all  further  in- 
quiries then  and  there.  Strongly  as  she  felt  this, 
Anne’s  inbred  loyalty  to  Blanche  still  shrank  from 
deceiving  her  to  her  face.  “I  might  write  it,” 
she  thought.  “I  can’t  say  it,  with  Arnold 
Brinkworth  in  the  same  house  with  her!” 
Write  it?  As  she  reconsidered  the  word,  a 
sudden  idea  struck  her.  She  opened  the  bed- 
room door,  and  led  the  way  back  into  the  sit- 
ting-room. 

“Gone  again!”  exclaimed  Blanche,  looking 
uneasily  round  the  empty  room.  “Anne! 
there’s  something  so  strange  in  all  this,  that  I 
neither  can,  nor  will,  put  up  with  your  silence 
any  longer.  It’s  not  just,  it’s  not  kind,  to  shut 
me  out  of  your  confidence,  after  we  have  lived 
together  like  sisters  all  our  lives !” 

Anne  sighed  bitterly,  and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead.  “You  shall  know  all  I can  tell  you 
— all  I dare  tell  you,”  she  said,  gently.  “Don’t 
reproach  me.  It  hurts  me  more  than  you  think.  ” 

She  turned  away  to  the  side-table,  and  came 
back  with  a letter  in  her  hand.  “Read  that,” 
she  said,  and  handed  it  to  Blanche. 

Blanche  saw  her  own  name,  on  the  address, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Anne. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  she  asked. 

1 ‘ I wrote  to  you,  after  Sir  Patrick  had  left  me,  ” 
Anne  replied.  “ I meant  you  to  have  received 
my  letter  to-morrow,  in  time  to  prevent  any  lit- 
tle imprudence  into  which  your  anxiety  might 
hurry  you.  All  that  I can  say  to  you  is  said 
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there.  Spare  me  the  distress  of  speaking.  Read 
it,  Blanche.”  . 

Blanche  still  held  the  letter,  unopened. 

“ A letter  from  you  to  me ! when  we  are  both 
together,  and  both  alone  in  the  same  room ! It’s 
worse  than  formal,  Anne ! It’s  as  if  there  was 
a quarrel  between  us.  Why  should  it  distress 
you  to  speak  to  me  7” 

Anne’s  eyes  dropped  to  the  ground.  She 
pointed  to  the  letter  for  the  second  time. 

Blanche  broke  the  seal. 

She  passed  rapidly  over  the  opening  sentences, 
and  devoted  all  her  attention  to  the  second  para- 
graph. 

“And  now,  my  love,  you  will  expect  me  to 
atone  for  the  surprise  and  distress  that  I have 
caused  you,  by  explaining  what  my  situation 
really  is,  and  by  telling  you  all  my  plans  for  the 
future.  Dearest  Blanche ! don’t  think  me  un- 
true to  the  affection  we  bear  toward  each  other 
— don’t  think  there  is  any  change  in  my  heart 
toward  you — believe  only  that  I am  a very  un- 
happy woman,  and  that  I am  in  a position  which 
forces  me,  against  my  own  will,  to  be  silent  about 
myself.  Silent  even  to  you,  the  sister  of  my  love 
— the  one  person  in  the  world  who  is  dearest  to 
me ! A time  may  oome  when  I shall  be  able  to 
open  my  heart  to  you.  Oh,  what  good  it  will  do 
me ! what  a relief  it  will  be  ! For  the  present, 
I must  be  silent.  For  the  present,  we  must  be 
parted.  God  knows  what  it  costs  me  to  write 
this.  I think  of  the  dear  old  days  that  are  gone ; 
I remember  how  I promised  your  mother  to  he 
a sister  to  you,  when  her  kind  eyes  looked  at  me, 
for  the  last  time — your  mother,  who  was  an  angel 
from  heaven  to  mine  t All  this  comes  back  on 
me  now,  and  breaks  my  heart.  But  it  must  be ! 
my  own  Blanche,  for  the  present,  it  must  be ! I 
will  write  often — I will  think  of  you,  my  darling, 
night  and  day,  till  a happier  future  unites  us 
again.  God  bless  you , my  dear  one ! And  God 
help  me  /” 

Blanche  silently  crossed  the  room  to  the  sofa 
on  which  Anne  was  sitting,  and  stood  there  for 
a moment,  looking  at  her.  She  sat  down,  and 
laid  her  head  on  Anne’s  shoulder.  Sorrowfully 
and  quietly,  she  put  the  letter  into  her  bosom — 
and  took  Anne’s  hand,  and  kissed  it. 

“ All  my  questions  are  answered,  dear.  I will 
wait  your  time.” 

It  was  simply,  sweetly,  generously  said. 

Anne  burst  into  tears. 
****** 

The  rain  still  fell,  but  the  storm  was  dying 
away. 

Blanche  left  the  sofa,  and,  going  to  the  win- 
dow, opened  the  shutters  to  look  out  at  the  night. 
She  suddenly  came  back  to  Anne. 

“ I see  lights,”  she  said — “the  lights  of  a car- 
riage coming  up  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  moor. 
They  are  sending  after  me,  from  Windygates. 
Go  into  the  bedroom.  It’s  just  possible  Lady 
Lundie  may  have  come  for  me  herself.” 

The  ordinary  relations  of  the  two  toward  each 
other  were  completely  reversed.  Anne  was  like 
a child  in  Blanche’s  hands.  She  rose,  and  with- 
drew. 

Left  alone,  Blanche  took  the  letter  out  of  her 
bosom,  and  read  it  again,  in  the  interval  of  wait- 
ing for  the  carriage. 

The  second  reading  confirmed  her  in  a resolu- 
tion which  she  had  privately  taken,  while  she 
had  been  sitting  by  Anne  on  the  sofa — a resolu- 
tion destined  to  lead  tc  far  more  serious  results 
in  the  future  than  any  previsions  of  hers  could 
anticipated  Sir  Patrick  was  the  one  person  she 
knew  on  whose  discretion  and  experience  she 
could  implicitly  rely.  She  determined,  in  Anne’s 
own  interests,  to  take  her  uncle  into  her  confi- 
dence, and  to  tell  him  all  that  had  happened  at 
the  inn.  “I’ll  first  make  him  forgive  me,” 
thought  Blanche.  “And  then  I’ll  see  if  he 
thinks  as  I do,  when  I tell  him  about  Anne.” 

The  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  ; and  Mrs. 
Inchbare  showed  in— not  Lady  Lundie,  but  Lady 
Lundie’s  maid. 

The  woman’s  account  of  what  had  happened 
at  Windygates  was  simple  enough.  Lady  Lun- 
die had,  as  a matter,  of  course,  placed  the  right 
interpretation  on  Blanche’s  abrupt  departure  in 
the  pony-chaise,  and  had  ordered  the  carriage, 
with  the  firm  determination  of  following  her  step- 
daughter herself.  But  the  agitations  and  anx- 
ieties of  the  day  had  proved  too  much  for  her. 
She  had  been  seized  by  one  of  the  attacks  of  gid- 
diness to  which  she  was  always  subject  after 
excessive  mental  irritation;  and,  eager  as  she 
was  (on  more  accounts  than  one)  to  go  to  the 
inn  herself,  she  had  been  compelled,  in  Sir  Pat- 
rick’s absence,  to  commit  the  pursuit  of  Blanche 
to  her  own  maid,  in  whose  age  and  good  sense 
she  could  place  every  confidence.  The  woman 
— seeing  the  state  of  the  weather — had  thought- 
fully brought  a box  with  her,  containing  a change 
of  wearing  apparel.  In  offering  it  to  Blanche, 
she  added,  with  all  due  respect,  that  she  had  full 
powers  from  her  mistress  to  go  on,  if  necessary, 
to  the  shooting-cottage,  and  to  place  the  matter 
in  Sir  Patrick’s  hands.  This  said,  she  left  it  to 
her  young  lady  to  decide  for  herself,  whether  she 
would  return  to  Windygates,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, or  not. 

Blanche  took  the  box  from  the  woman’s  hands, 
and  joined  Anne  in  the  bedroom,  to  dress  herself 
for  the  drive  home. 

“I  am  going  back  to  a good  scolding,”  she 
said.  “ But  a scolding  is  no  novelty  in  my  ex- 
perience of  Lady  Lundie.  I’m  not  uneasy  about 
that,  Anne — I’m  uneasy  about  you.  Can  I be 
sure  of  one  thing — do  you  stay  here  for  the  pres- 
ent ?” 

The  worst  that  could  happen  at  the  inn  had 
happened.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  now — and 
every  thing  might  be  lost — by  leaving  the  place 
at  which  Geoffrey  had  promised  to  write  to  her. 
Anne  answered  that  she  proposed  remaining  at 
the  inn  for  the  present. 

“ You  promise  to  write  to  me?” 


“ If  there  is  any  thing  I can  do  for  you — ?” 

“ There  is  nothing,  my  love.” 

“ There  may  be.  If  you  want  to  see  me,  we 
can  meet  at  Windygates  without  being  discov- 
ered. Come  at  luncheon-time — go  round  by 
the  shrubbery — and  step  in  at  the  library  win- 
dow. You  know  as  well  as  I do  there  is  nobody 
in  the  library  at  that  hour.  Don’t  say  it’s  im- 
possible— you  don’t  know  what  may  happen.  I 
shall  wait  ten  minutes  every  day  on  the  chance 
of  seeing  you.  That’s  settled — and  it’s  settled 
that  you  write.  Before  I go,  darling,  is  there 
any  thing  else  we  can  think  of  for  the  future  ?” 

At  those  words  Anne  suddenly  shook  off  the 
depression  that  weighed  on  her.  She  caught 
Blanche  in  her  arms ; she  held  Blanche  to  her 
bosom  with  a fierce  energy.  “Will  you  always 
be  to  me,  in  the  future,  what  you  are  now  ?”  she 
asked,  abruptly.  “ Or  is  the  time  coming  when 
you  will  hate  me  ?”  She  prevented  any  reply  by 
a kiss — and  pushed  Blanche  toward  the  door. 
“We  have  had  a happy  time  together  in  the 
years  that  are  gone,”  she  said,  with  a farewell 
wave  of  her  hand.  “ Thank  God  for  that ! 
And  never  mind  the  rest” 

She  threw  open  the  bedroom  door,  and  called 
to  the  maid,  in  the  sitting-room.  “ Miss  Lundie 
is  waiting  for  you.”  Blanche  pressed  her  hand, 
and  left  her. 

Anne  waited  a while  in  the  bedroom,  listening 
to  the  sound  made  by  the  departure  of  the  car- 
riage from  the  inn  door.  Little  by  little,  the 
tramp  of  the  horses  and  the  noise  of  the  rolling 
wheels  lessened  and  lessened.  When  the  last 
faint  sounds  were  lost  in  silence  she  stood  for  a 
moment  thinking — then,  rousing  herself  on  a 
sudden,  hurried  into  the  sitting-room,  and  rang 
the  bell. 

“I  shall  go  mad,”  she  said  to  herself,  “if  I 
stay  here  alone.” 

Even  Mr.  Bishopriggs  felt  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing silent  when  he  stood  face  to  face  with  her 
on  answering  the  bell. 

“ I want  to  speak  to  him.  Send  him  here  in- 
stantly.” 

Mr.  Bishopriggs  understood  her,  and  with- 
drew. 

Arnold  came  in. 

“ Has  she  gone  ?”  were  the  first  words  he  said. 

“ Sh?  has  gone.  She  won’t  suspect  you  when 
you  see  her  again.  T have  told  her  nothing. 
Don’t  ask  me  for  my  reasons  l” 

“ I have  no  wish  to  ask  you.” 

“ Be  angry  with  me,  if  you  like !” 

“ I have  no  wish  to  be  angry  with  you.  ” 

He  spoke  and  looked  like  an  altered  man. 
Quietly  seating  himself  at  the  table,  he  rested 
his  head  on  his  hand — and  so  remained  silent. 
Anne  was  taken  completely  by  surprise.  She 
drew  near,  and  looked  at  him  curiously.  Let  a 
woman’s  mood  be  what  it  may,  it  is  certain  to 
feel  the  influence  of  any  change  for  which  she  is 
unprepared  in  the  manner  of  a man — when  that 
man  interests  her.  The.  cause  of  this  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  variableness  of  her  humor.  It  is 
far  more  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  noble  ab- 
negation of  Self,  which  is  one  of  the  grandest — 
and  to  the  credit  of  woman  be  it  said — one  of 
the  commonest  virtues  of  the  sex.  Little  by  lit- 
tle, the  sweet  feminine  charm  of  Anne’s  face 
came  softly  and  sadly  back.  The  inbred  nobil- 
ity of  the  woman’s  nature  answered  the  call 
which  the  man  had  unconsciously  made  on  it. 
She  touched  Arnold  on  the  shoulder. 

“This  has  been  hard  on  you ,”  she  said. 
“And  I am  to  blame  for  it.  Try  and  forgive 
me,  Mr.  Brinkworth.  I am  sincerely  sorry.  1 
wish  with  all  my  heart  I could  comfort  you !” 

“Thank  you,  Miss  Silvester.  It  was  not  a 
very  pleasant  feeling,  to  be  hiding  from  Blanche 
as  if  I was  afraid  of  her — and  it’s  set  me  think- 
ing, I suppose,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
Never  mind.  It  s 11  over  now.  Can  I do  any 
thing  for  you  ?” 

“ What  do  you  propose  doing  to-night?” 

“What  I have  proposed  doing  all  along — my 
duty  by  Geoffrey.  I have  promised  him  to  see 
you  through  your  difficulties  here,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  your  safety  till  he  comes  back.  I can  only 
make  sure  of  doing  that  by  keeping  up  appear- 
ances, and  staying  in  the  sitting-room  to-night. 
When  we  next  meet  it  will  be  under  pleasanter 
circumstances,  I hope.  I shall  always  be  glad 
to  think  that  I was  of  some  service  to  you.  In 
the  mean  time  I shall  be  most  likely  away  to- 
morrow morning  before  you  are  up.” 

Anne  held  out  her  hand  to  take  leave.  No- 
thing could  undo  what  had  beefPdone.  The 
time  for  warning  and  remonstrance  had  passed 
away. 

“You  have  not  befriended  an  ungrateful  wo- 
man,” she  said.  “ The  day  may  yet  come,  Mr. 
Brinkworth,  when  I shall  prove  it.” 

“I  hope  not,  Miss  Silvester.  Good-by,  and 
good  luck ! ” 

She  withdrew  into  her  own  room.  Arnold 
locked  the  sitting-room  door,  and  stretched  him- 
self on  the  sofa  for  the  night. 

****** 

The  morning  was  bright,  the  air  was  delicious 
after  the  storm. 

Arnold  had  gone, 'as  he  had  promised,  before 
Anne  was  out  of  her  room.  It  was  understood 
at  the  inn  that  important  business  had  unex- 
pectedly called  him  south.  Mr.  Bishopriggs  had 
been  presented  with  a handsome  gratuity ; and 
Mrs.  Inchbare  had  been  informed  that  the  rooms 
were  taken  for  a week  certain. 

In  every  quarter  but  one  the  march  of  events 
had  now,  to  all  appearance,  fallen  back  into  a qui- 
et course.  Arnold  was  on  his  way  to  his  estate ; 
Blanche  was  safe  at  Windygates ; Anne’s  resi- 
dence at  the  inn  was  assured  for  a week  to  come. 
The  one  present  doubt  was  the  doubt  which 
hung  ovef  Geoffrey’s  movements.  The  one  event 
still  involved  in  darkness  turned  on  the  question 
of  life  or  death  waiting  for  solution  in  London 
— otherwise,  the  question  of  Lord  Holchester’s 
health.  Taken  by  itself,  the  alternative,  either  j 


way,  was  plain  enough.  If  my  lord  lived- 
Geoffrey  would  be  free  to  come  back,  and  marry 
her  privately  in  Scotland.  If  my  lord  died— 
Geoffrey  would  be  free  to  send  for  her,  and  mar- 
ry her  publicly  in  London.  But  could  Jeoffrey 
be  relied  on  ? 

Anne  went  out  on  to  the  terrace-ground  in 
front  of  the  inn.  The  cool  morning  breeze  blew 
steadily.  Towering  white  clouds  sailed  in  grand 
procession  over  the  heavens,  now  obscuring,  and 
now  revealing  the  sun.  Yellow  light  and  purple 
shadow  chased  each  other  over  the  broad  brown 
surface  of  the  moor — even  as  hope  and  fear 
chased  each  other  over  Anne’s  mind,  brooding 
on  what  might  come  to  her  with  the  coming 
time. 

She  turned  away,  weary  of  questioning  the 
impenetrable  future,  and  went  back  to  the  inn. 

Crossing  the  hall  she  looked  at  the  clock.  It 
was  past  the  hour  when  the  train  from  Perth- 
shire was  due  in  London.  Geoffrey  and  his 
brother  were,  at  that  moment,  on  their  way  to 
Lord  Holchester’s  house. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


LECTURE  ON  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Lucifer  matches  are  generally  made  of  stick.  They 
are  not  good  to  eat.  If  yon  strike  them,  they  bear  it 
with  Christian  fortitude,  and  don’t  try  to  hit  back. 
The  chief  use  of  lucifer  matches  is  to  light  candles, 
and  fires,  and  burn  houses  down.  They  are  nice  toys 
for  children,  and  have  been  known  to  disagree  with 
them  when  sucked.  Butter  is  made  of  a good  many 
things.  In  London,  the  only  ingredient  which  is  sel- 
dom known  to  enter  into  its  composition  is  cream. 
The  butter  of  commerce  is  largely  used  to  grease  the 
wheels  of  railway  carriages— when  it  acreage  with 
them  better  than*  it  does  with  the  human  neings  who 
eat  it. 


“AMANTIS  RES  ADVERSE;”  OR,  “A  LOVER’S 
HARD  LUCK." 

A Homo  ibat  one  dark  night, 

Puellas  visitare, 

And  mansit  there  so  very  late, 

That  ilium  constant  care. 

Pueri,  walking  by  the  house. 

Saw  caput  in  fenestrfi, 

Et  sunt  morati  for  a while, 

To  see  qui  erat  in  there. 

Soon,  caput  turn’d  its  nasum  round, 

In  visu  puerorum ; 

Agnoscunt  there  the  pedagogue, 

Oh  1 maximum  pudorumi 
Progressus  puer  to  the  door 
Ciun  magna  quietate, 

Et  turn’d  the  key  to  lock  him  in, 

Maratus  erat  sate. 


Then  pedagogue  rose  to  go, 

Est  feeling  hunky  dore ; 

Ille  non  potest  to  get  out, 

The  key’s  outside  the  fore. 

Ascendit  sweet-heart  nunc  the  stairs 
Cum  festinato  pede, 

Et  rous’d  puellas  from  their  sleep, 

Sed,  habent  not  the  door-key. 

Then,  excitato  domino,'' 

By  her  tumultuous  voce, 

Insanus  currit  to  the  door, 

Et  obvenit  the  lady. 

“ Furentem  place  1”  the  master  roared,  * 
“ Why  spoil  you  thus  my  somnum  ? 
Exite  from  the  other  door. 

Si  rogues  have  locked,  the  front  one !’’ 
Puella  tristis  hung  her  head. 

And  took  her  lover’s  manum, 

Et,  cito  from  the  other  door, 

His  caput  est  impulsum. 

Cum  magno  gradu  redit  homed 
Retrorsum  nunquam  peeping, 

Et  never  ausus  est  again, 

Vexare  people’s  sleeping. 


A little  boy  was  washed  and  dressed  one  morning, 
and  sent  to  Sabbath-school,  being  warned  not  to  pass 
the  small -pox  hospital.  During  the  exercises  the 
teacher  asked  Georgie  if  he  had  ever  been  baptized. 
Small-pox  and  vaccination  happened  to  be  uppermost 
in  Georgie’s  mind,  and  being  rather  too  young  to 
know  the  difference  between  baptized  and  vaccina- 
ted, and  being  ashamed  to  be  thought  ignorant,  he 

Eroraptly  and  somewhat  pompously  answered:  “Yes, 
ir ; I have  been  baptized  five  or  six  times,  but  it 
never  took." 


An  ignorant  but  conceited  fellow  got  aboard  a 
steamer  on  Lake  Huron.  After  standing  on  deck  a 
while  among  the  crowd,  and  seeing  the  captain  ap- 
proach, he  inquired : “ What  is  the  name  of  this  lake  ?" 
“The  Lake  Huron."  “Yes,  Sir,”  replied  the  man. 
But  the  captain  going  no  further,  the  stranger  said: 
“Well,  what  is  the  name  of  the  lake?"  “The  Lake 
Huron,”  again  answered  the  captain.  “I  want  to 
know  what  lake  I’m  on— what’s  its  name  ?’’  “ Well, 
Sir,”  said  the  captain,  “the  name  of  the  lake  you’re 
on  is  the  Lake  Huron.  Does  that  satisfy  you?” 
The  crowd  were  now  smiling  quite  audibly,  and  the 
man  walked  on,  muttering  low  to  himself:  “The  lake 
I’m  on,  is  the  lake  I’m  on.  That’s  a polite  captain, 
indeed." 


A Yankee  editor  says : “The  march  of  stvilization 
is  onward— upward— like  the  slow  but  intrepid  tread 
of  a jackass  toward  a peck  of  oats  1" 

A Parisian  beggar  meets  a gentleman  on  the  street 
corner.  , „ 

Beggar.  “ Give  me  a sou,  my  dear  Sir.” 

Gentleman.  “Will  a sou  be  enough  for  you  ?" 

Beggar.  “Yes,  my  dear  Sir." 

Gentleman.  “I  have  no  sou,  but  here  is  a ten-sou 
piece.  You  will  owe  me  nine  sous.” 

Beggar.  “Thank  you,  my  dear  Sir;  I shall  pray 
God  to  preserve  your  life  until  the  day  when  I shall 
give  them  back  to  you." 

“Is  there  any  thing  the  matter?"  “There  is,  Sir,” 
was  the  host’s  savage  reply.  “ Have  I given  any  of- 
fense?” “You  have.  Sir."  “Really  I am  ignorant 
of  it.”  “ Well,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you  such  language 
won’t  suit  here."  “My  dear  Sir,  what  language? 
We  were  only  talking  of  soup  1"  “ Well,  Sir,  but  you 
said  ox-tail  t*  “ Wei  h suppose  I did?”  “Why,  Sir,  it  a 
that  very  word  that  sent  all  the  ladies  blushing  out 
of  the  room— it’s  highly  unbecoming  language — very 
improper  indeed  1"  “But,  my  dear  Sir,  what  would 
you  have  me  say?  I called  the  soup  by  its  proper 
name,  didn’t  I?”  “No,  Sir,  yon  did  not;  and  when- 
ever  you  have  occasion  to  speak  of  that  particular 
soup  again,  never  say  Ox-tail  soup  1 Say  Fly-disperser 
soup  /—that’s  the  proper  word,  Sir." 

A merchant  being  unable  to  live  as  comfortably  as 
he  desired,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  his  debts,  failed 
several  times  in  business,  and  'made  assignments  of 
his  property.  Finally  he  d .ed.  Among  those  who 
had  cause  to  remember  him  was  Mr.  B , who,  meet- 

ing one  of  his  neighbors,  was  informed  that  Undo 

C was  dead— had  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  “ Is 

that  so?”  replied  B ; “why  didn’t  he  make  an 

ssignment  ?" 
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1860-1870. 

In  the  striking  cartoon  with  the  above  title 
which  we  present  our  readers  this  week,  our 
artist  gives  an  epitome  of  American  history  for 
the  last  ten  years — a coup  daril  embracing  the 
great  events  of  the  war  for  the  Union  and  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  field.  The  year  1 859  died  with 
'the  shadow  of  war  on  his  face.  John  Brown’s 
invasion  of  Virginia  had  roused  the  passions  of 
the  South  ; his  ill-judged  execution  had  strength- 
ened Northern  determination  to  resist  the  fur- 
ther encroachments  of  slavery.  Then  came  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  election,  and  the  fierce  agitation  that 
culminated  in  the  firing  on  the  Star  of  the 
West  in  Charleston  Harbor  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter,  followed  by  a war  beside 
whose  magnitude  all  other  wars  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. Our  artist,  it  will  be  seen,  has  aptly 
suggested  the  most  important  features  of  this 
great  contest : the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter ; the 
grand  uprising  in  the  North ; the  fight  between 
the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac ; the  proclama- 
tion of  emancipation  ; the  campaign  in  the  Wil- 
derness; Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea;  the 
sinking  of  the  Alabama  ; the  capture  of  Mobile ; 
the  death  of  President  Lincoln  ; and  the  sur- 
render of  Lee.  Following  the  war  is  suggested 
the  progress  of  material  and  civil  reconstruction, 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Southern  cities,  the  con- 
struction of  work-shops  and  factories,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  freedmen  and  the  multiplication  ^f 
common  schools,  and  the  general  obliteration  of 
the  traces  of  civil  war  all  over  the  land.  The 
wheel  of  Time,  turning  on,  rolls  the  years  of 
strife  out  of  sight,  and  ushers  in  a new  decade 
that  brings  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  nation. 

FROST  WORK. 

They  are  the  ghosts  of  flowers, 

The  blossoms  of  fairer  hours, 

I see  on  the  window  pane! 

They  died  in  woodland  and  heather, 

But  lo!  in  this  wintry  weather 
Their  petals  unfold  again. 

O rare  and  wonderful  flowers, 

That  bloom  in  these  crystal  bowers! 

Now  their  splendors  glance  and  gleam ! 
Now  they  glow  where  the  silver  sedge 
Fringes  the  rivulet’s  edge, 

And  flush  in  the  morning’s  beam. 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 


in  JTfbe  aSooks.-Booft  EEE. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ABSIT  OMEN. 

Veronica  dismissed  the  woman  and  sat  down 
to  consider  the  situation.  She  was  frightened  to 
the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

Paul  coming  from  the  Villa  Reale  at  that  hour 
of  the  morning,  and  on  that  special  morning, 
was  alarming.  But  Paul  denying  that  he  had 
been  there,  and  stating  that  he  had  come  from 
an  opposite  quarter,  was  more  alarming  still! 
She  had  been  watched — overheard ; to  what  ex- 
tent? How  much  had  Paul  seen  and  listened 
to  ? She  sat  twisting  a ring  round  and  round 
on  her  finger,  and  pressing  it  pitilessly  into  the 
tender  flesh  until  a deep  red  mark  grew  beneath 
the  gold  circlet — she  who  was  usually  so  sensitive 
to  bodily  pain,  and  shrank  from  it  with  such  ab- 
ject dread ! 

Above  the  great  fear  that  seemed  to  fill  her 
being,  there  flashed  now  and  again  a recurrent 
sentiment  of  anger;  like  white  foam  surging 
over  a dark  sea.  She  was  angry  with  Barletti. 
Why  had  he  chosen  that  time  to  speak  to  her  so 
unguardedly?  True,  the  appointment  to  meet 
him  was  of  her  making,  but  she  had  never  con- 
templated having  a love-scene.  She  wanted  sym- 
pathy and  service ; not  a passionate  declaration ! 
The  passion  was  good  in  so  far  as  it  lent  zeal  to 
the  service  and  fervor  to  the  sympathy.  The 
moment  it  lifted  its  voice  to  plead  and  demand 
on  its  own  account,  passion  was  a hindrance  and 
an  injury  to  her.  It  was  inopportune.  There 
might  come  a moment  when  it  would  be  wel- 
come. But  now— ! Who  could  tell  the  extent 
of  the  ruin  that  Barletti’s  rashness  might  bring 
upon  her  ? She  pushed  her  hair  up  from  her  fore- 
head, thrusting  her  fingers  through  and  through 
the  rich  rippling  locks,  and  rocked  from  side  to 
side  on  her  chair. 

“What  shall  I do?  what  shall  I do?”  she 
murmured,  in  a kind  of  chant  over  and  over 
again,  making  her  voice  rise  and  fall  in  a regu- 
lar monotonous  inflection ; as  though  she  were 
trying  to  lull  her  terrors  to  sleep  as  a nurse  lulls 
a baby,  by  the  mechanical  repetition. 

The  hours  went  by.  All  was  quiet  in  the 
house.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be  going  on  as 
usual.  It  was  nearly  twelve  o’clock  when  Ve- 
ronica looked  at  her  watch.  She  was  a little 
reassured  by  the  calm  that  reigned — unreason- 
ably reassured,  as  she  told  herself;  for  the 
storm  whose  breaking  she  dreaded  was  not 
likely  to  burst  forth  in  such  sort  as  to  startle 
the  whole  household. 

Presently  her  maid  tapped  at  the  door,  which 
Veronica  had  fastened  on  the  inside. 

“ Will  miladi  please  to  dress  for  the  ddjeuner?” 
said  the  woman.  She  had  been  scandalized  by 
the  fact  of  her  mistress  having  dressed  herself, 
and  chose  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  her  appear- 
ing at  breakfast  in  a toilet  achieved  without  due 
professional  assistance. 

Veronica  admitted  her. 

“I  shall  not  change  my  dress,  Julienne,”  she 
said.  “But  you  cai^ throw  a_wra^)pp  over  me 


and  brush  my  hair.  I have  a slight  headache, 
and  that  will  soothe  me.” 

In  fact,  the  regular  passage  of  the  skillfully- 
wielded  brush  through  her  long  hair  did  soothe 
her.  And  under  its  influence  she  was  enabled 
to  collect  herself  and  to  think  a little,  instead 
of  merely  feeling  and  fearing,  as  she  had  done 
hitherto. 

“ Is  Sir  John  coming  to  breakfast  ?”  she  asked, 
after  a while. 

“No,  madame — miladi;  I believe  not.  When 
Paul  took  him  his  chocolate  at  nine  o’clock  he 
said  that  he  was  not  to  be  waited  for  at  break- 
fast. Ah— h— h!” 

The  woman  gave  a long  sigh,  so  elaborate,  and 
so  evidently  meant  to  attract  attention,  that  Ve- 
ronica asked,  “What  is  the  matter  with  you. 
Julienne  ?” 

“ With  me,  miladi  ? Nothing ! But  with  Sir 
J ohn — ah — h — h ! ” 

It  seemed  to  Veronica  that  her  heart  stood 
still  for  a moment,  and  then  went  on  beating 
again  with  a great  leap  that  sickened  her.  As 
usual  she  resented  the  painful  sensation,  and  re- 
venged herself  on  the  maid.  Veronica  was  a 
perfect  conductor  of  pain.  She  transmitted  it 
instantly  to  the  nearest  recipient. 

“ Julienne,  you  are  insupportable ! How  dare 
you  startle  me  in  that  manner?  What  do  you 
mean  ? Are  you  crazy  ?” 

“A  thousand  pardons,  miladi,  no;  I am  not 
crazy.  But — ” 

Veronica  saw  the  woman’s  face  in  the  glass. 
It  was  a little  sullen,  but  through  the  sullenness 
pierced  an  eager,  self-important  look.  She  had 
something  to  say,  and  would  not  allow  herself 
to  be  balked  of  saying  it  by  resentment  at  her 
mistress’s  asperity. 

“Well?  Is  Sir  John  worse?  Is  any  thing 
the  matter  ? Do  you  know  any  thing  ?” 

“ Miladi,  I know  this  much : I saw  the  doc- 
tor who  has  been  coming  every  morning — every 
morning — so  quietly  slipping  in  and  out,  / watch- 
ed him — well,  I saw  him  this  morning,  but  not 
alone.  No,  miladi,  there  was  another  with  him 
— a consultation,  you  see ! And  as  they  were 
.going  away  I heard  them  talking ; and  though  I 
,did  not  understand  every  word,  I have  Italian 
enough  to  make  out  that  they  thought  it  a very 
bad  case.  And  the  new  doctor  said  to  the  old 
one  as  they  went  out,  ‘I  give  him  a month.’ 
Then  the  other  muttered  something,  and  the 
new  doctor  said  again,  4 Ah,  but  in  this  case  the 
constitution  is  shattered.’  And  then  he  said — 
something  else:  I don’t  know  what,  miladi.” 
Julienne  checked  herself  just  in  time  to  avoid 
repeating  to  “miladi”  sundry  criticisms  respect- 
ing Sir  John’s  temper,  manners,  and  mode  of  life, 
which  were  by  no  means  of  a flattering  nature. 

It  did  not  strike  Veronica  that  the  maid’s 
mode  of  revealing  her  news,  or  ipdeed  the  fact 
of  her  revealing  it  at  all,  was  a proof  that  “mi- 
ladi’s”  affection  for  Sir  John  was  not  deemed 
very  tender  or  devoted.  Julienne  had  obviously 
no  fear  that  she  might  be  dealing  a heavy  blow 
to  her  mistress’s  heart  in  repeating  the  verdict 
of  the  physicians.  But  that  consideration  did 
not  occur  to  Veronica. 

Her  first  fear  that  Paul  had  watched  her, 
traced  her  to  the  Villa  Reale,  and  revealed  what 
he  had  heard  to  Sir  John,  was  driven  out;  but 
it  was  only  driven  out  by  a second,  and  a greater 
apprehension.  Sir  John  was  very  ill ; despaired 
of;  dying!  She  allowed  the  maid  to  coil  up 
her  hair,  keeping,  herself,  a dead  silence.  Her 
cheeks  were  very  pale.  The  face  that  fronted 
her  in  the  glass  was  a strangely  different  face 
from  that  which  had  been  used  to  be  mirrored 
in  her  old  bedroom  at  home.  The  rich  coloring 
which  had  been  its  most  striking  charm  had 
faded  in  a great  measure.  Under  her  eyes  were 
dark  tints  that  made  their  brightness  ghastly. 
The  whole  face  seemed  to  have  fallen.  There 
were  even  some  haggard  lines  around  the  mouth. 
Her  youth  still  asserted  itself  in  the  satin  texture 
of  her  skin,  and  the  rich  abundance  of  her  raven 
hair.  She  was  still  beautiful.  But  she  was  no 
longer  that  embodiment  of  Hebe-like,  gladsome 
beauty  that  she  had  been  a year  ago. 

She  stared  at  her  own  image  with  a puckered 
brow,  and  pained  compression  of  the  lips.  4 ‘ I 
look  old  1”  she  thought.  But  she  said  no  syl- 
lable. 

“ Dame ! She  seems  quite  to  take  it  to  heart !” 
thought  the  maid,  much  surprised.  “Can  she 
be  uneasy  about  his  will  ? But  these  great  folks 
are  always  provided  for  by  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage. ” Mademoiselle  Julienne  had  lived  in  very 
“good”  families. 

After  breakfast  Veronica  went  herself  to  Sir 
John’s  apartments  to  inquire  how  he  was.  The 
answer  returned  by  Paul  was,  that  Sir  John 
found  himself  tolerably  well ; and  would  be  glad 
to  speak  to  miladi,  if  she  would  give  herself  the 
trouble  of  coming  to  his  dressing-room  in  about 
half  an  hour.  That  h9.lt'  hour  was  a terrible  one 
to  Veronica. 

Her  thoughts  seemed  to  be  hurt  which  way 
soever  she  turned  them,  like  a bruised  body  to 
which  the  slightest  movement  is  pain.  If  he 
had  sent  for  her  to  reveal  the  desperate  condi- 
tion of  his  health,  that  would  be  terrible.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  that  were  not  the  object  of 
this  interview — if  she  were  to  be  accused,  re- 
proached, how  should  she  meet  it?  Resent- 
ment and  defiance  seemed  her  only  resources. 
Reproach  from  him  ! That  would  be  too  mon- 
strous ! And  yet  the  idea  of  defiance  was  fright- 
ful to  her.  It  would  be  decisive,  irrevocable. 

Veronica  had  a constitutional  antipathy  to  a 
clearly-marked  and  unwavering  course  of  action. 
She  loved  to  leave  the  outlines  of  her  conduct 
blurred,  so  as  to  have  some  imaginary  margin 
for  escape  from  the  legitimate  consequences  of 
her  actions.  The  legitimate  consequences  of 
our  actions  are  frequently  cruel  in  their  stem 
logic:  and  her  unhappy,  undisciplined  nature 
shrank  shuddering  from  the  prospect  of  sustain- 
ed endurance. 


At  the  end  of  the  allotted  half  hour  she  tapped 
at  the  door  of  Sir  John’s  dressing-room;  and 
the  instant  her  fingers  had  made  the  sound  she 
was  overcome  by  an  access  of  terror,  and  would 
have  turned  and  run  away  had  not  Paul  opened 
the  door  immediately  upon  her  summons.  He 
ushered  her  in  respectfully ; and  she  found  her- 
self seated — she  scarcely  knew  how — on  a low 
chair  beside  the  sofa  on  which  Sir  John  was  re- 
clining. 

Their  parts  seemed  to  be  for  the  moment  re- 
versed, for  it  was  he  who  said  in  a tone  of  anx- 
iety. “Good  Heavens,  how  pale  you  are!  Are 
you  not  well  ?” 

He  held  out  his  thin,  white  hand  to  her,  and 
lightly  touched  her  fingers  with  his  lips  as  he 
spoke.  The  words,  and  still  more  the  action, 
caused  a sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  in  her  flut- 
tering heart.  The  blood  rushed  back  to  her 
cheeks  and  lips.  Her  eyes  grew  bright.  The 
tension  of  the  muscles  of  her  face  relaxed.  He 
would  not  have  greeted  her  so,  had  he  suspected. 
She  was  safe ! What  a fool  she  had  been  to  tor- 
ment herself  as  she  had  done ! 

She  answered  sweetly,  leaving  her  hand  in  his, 
“ I was  not  well.  I had  a headache  this  morn- 
ing. I went  out  early  to  get  rid  of  it.  Perhaps 
Paul  told  you?” 

44  Yes : Paul  told  me.” 

The  tone  of  the  reply  startled  her.  She  in- 
voluntarily glanced  round  at  Paul,  who  was  ar- 
ranging his  master’s  dressing-case.  Paul  looked 
grave,  honest,  melancholy,  as  usual. 

“Basta!  Go  away,  Paul,  and  don’t  come 
back  till  I ring  for  you,”  said  Sir  John,  sharply. 

Paul  obeyed. 

When  they  were  alone  together,  Veronica 
said : 

“I  feared  you  were  not  so  well  this  morning, 
so  I came  to  inquire  for  you  myself.  ” 

“How  considerate  you  are!”  said  Sir  John, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  looking  at 
her  from  beneath  that  shelter. 

It  was  not  unusual  with  him  to  adopt  a sneer- 
ing tone,  even  in  his  best  humors.  But  the  ring 
of  his  voice  now  seemed  to  Veronica  falser  than 
usual.  It  might  be  that  this  was  the  effect  of 
the  fear  which  had  left  her  nerves  sensitive  and 
quivering.  At  all  events  she  would  not  display 
any  mistrust  of  him  at  this  moment. 

“Are  you  feeling  stronger  this  morning?”  she 
asked. 

44  Stronger  ? Yes.  Oh  yes,  certainly : a good 
deal  stronger.  Had  you  any  reason  for  suppos- 
ing the  contrary  ?” 

For  a moment  she  hesitated  in  a little  embar- 
rassment. Then  she  answered, 4 4 My  reason  was, 
as  I told  you,  that  you  did  not  come  to  break- 
fast.” 

“Ah  yes:  true!  Of  course.  But  now — tell 
me — you  were  out  early  this  morning,  you  say  ?” 

“Yes.”  . 

She  began  to  play  with  a string  of  amber  beads 
that  hung  round  her  neck,  and  she  shifted  her 
chair  a little. 

“You  are  not  comfortable,”  said  Sir  John, 
still  watching  her  from  beneath  his  hand. 

44  The — the  light.  There  is  such  a glare.” 

44  Ah,  the  light?  Yes : when  one  has  such  a 
headache  as  yours— or  even  has  had  such  a head- 
ache— the  light  is  disagreeable.  I am  ashamed 
that  you  should  have  the  trouble  of  moving  that 
chair  for  yourself.  But  you  see  what  a helpless 
creature  I am — comparatively,  that  is : for  the 
fact  is,  I am  stronger,  really  stronger.  Your 
kind  anxiety  about  me  does  me  good.  It  acts 
as  a cordial.  ” 

“Then  you  do  care  for  my  kindness  still?” 
she  said,  glancing  at  him,  and  then  letting  her 
eyes  fall  again  immediately. 

4 4 Care  for  it ! What  else  have  I to  care  for, 
Veronica?  It  is  every  thing  to  me.  And  it  is 
so  precious,  so  infinitely  precious,  in  itself!” 

She  knelt  down  beside  him.  Her  hand  was 
still  twisted  in  the  string  of  amber  beads,  and 
she  played  with  them  nervously  as  she  spoke. 
4 4 And  why  do  you  not  secure  it,  this  kindness 
that  you  value,  forever?  Why  do  you  not  re- 
lieve me  from  the  suspense  that — I confess  it — 
makes  my  temper  fretful  and  my  spirits  dull  at 
times  ?” 

44  You  do  not  doubt  me,  Veronica?” 

“No,  no.  But  suspense  and  procrastination 
are  wearing.” 

44  You  do  trust  me?” 

“Yes.” 

44  You  trust  me  as — as  I trust  you.  And  you 
shall  find  that  your  confidence  will  meet  with  its 
deserts.  Do  you  know  what  news  I heard  yes- 
terday ?” 

4 4 No.  News  ? News  from  England  ?” 

4 4 Don’t  excite  yourself.  You  will  make  your 
headache  worse.” 

44  Oh,  my  headache  is  gone.” 

44  Ay,  but  it  may  come  back.  It  is  of  a kind 
that  may  return  at  any  moment.  ” 

Still  the  old  sneer  in  his  tone!  And  some- 
thing subdued  and  lurking  in  his  whole  manner 
that  she  could  not  define  to  herself,  but  that  made 
its  impression  upon  her. 

44  Your  news ! Did  you  send  for  me  to  tell  it 
to  me?” 

44  Y — yes,  partly,  mia  cara.” 

44  Speak  then!’r  she  cried,  with  a flash  of  im- 
patient temper  that  made  him  smilb. 

“Well,  the  news  I heard  yesterday  is,  that 
her  Majesty’s  ship  Furibond  is  here  at  Naples, 
under  the  command  of  my  old  acquaintance, 
Captain  Reginald  Burr.” 

“Well?”  said  Veronica,  after  a moment’s 
pause  of  expectation. 

“He  is  a very  pleasant  fellow,  very  pleasant 
indeed.  I met  him  yeans  ago  at  Spezia.” 

Veronica  twisted  her  fingers  more  impatiently 
in  the  amber  necklace,  and  drew  her  black  brows 
together.  She  thought  that  Sir  John  had  sim- 
ply introduced  this  topic  to  avoid  the  turn  their 
conversation  hadPbeen  taking,  and  to  break  the 
thread  of  it. 


“What  is  his  pleasantness  to  me?”  she  ex- 
claimed, pettishly. 

“His  pleasantness?  Not  much.  But  bis 
presence  is  a good  deal  to  you.” 

44  How ? What  do  you  mean  ?” 

44  Veronica,  you  know  what  I said  just  now 
about  our  trust  in  one  another.  Faith  is  to  be 
crowned  at  last.  It  has  not  been  my  fault— as 
you  ought  to  know — that  you  have  been  kept  in 
suspense  so  long.  You  have  blamed  me,  but  un- 
justly, as  you  will  find.  ” 

She  seemed  stricken  motionless,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  his  face;  only  the  breath  came  and 
went  quickly  between  her  parted  lips. 

44 1 am  not  well  enough  to  travel  to  Florence, ” 
he  continued,  watching  her  eager  face  with  a 
strange,  gloating  look.  44 But,  listen,  Veronica, 
mia  bella  I”  He  drew  her  head  down  to  his  lips 
and  whispered  a short  sentence  in  her  ear. 

Her  face  glowed  and  changed  like  a scorched, 
drooping  July  rose  after  a summer  shower.  She 
sprang  to  her  feet  and  clasped  her  hands  togeth- 
er. In  the  sudden  gesture  of  withdrawing  her 
fingers  from  the  necklace  the  string  snapped,  and 
the  amber  beads  rolled  scattered  hither  and  thith- 
er about  the  floor. 

44  You  consent?”  said  Sir  John. 

4 4 Yes,  yes,  yes.  I — I have  wronged  you  some- 
times in  my  thoughts.  Forgive  me!”  she  ex- 
claimed, impulsively,  taking  his  hand  in  hers  and 
kissing  it. 

“ You  will  remember  that  it  was  this  day  I 
conceived  the  plan.  This  day.  You  will  keep 
in  your  memory  the  date  of  the  day  on  which 
you  went  out  so  early  to  the  Villa  Reale  for  your 
headache.  ” 

“lam  not  likely  to  need  any  thing  to  remind 
me  of  to-day.” 

44  No ; but  there  is  a good  deal  in  association. 
Association  aids  memory  so  wonderfully.  Now, 
tesoro  mio,  ring  for  Paul,  and  leave  me.  T am 
a little  tired  and  overexcited.” 

44 1 will  not  disobey  you  to-day  of  all  days,” 
she  said.  Her  countenance  was  radiant,  her  step 
elastic.  Before  she  went  away  she  stopped  to 
gather  up  the  amber  beads. 

44  There  is  some  superstition  about  losing  am- 
ber you  have  once  worn,”  she  said,  smiling. 
44  They  say  it  is  unlucky.  But  I shall  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  notion.  My  amber  necklace  broke 
and  fell  at  a moment  of  great  happiness  and  good 
fortune.” 

44  Yes.  You  will  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  su- 
perstition quite  triumphantly.  Ha!  It  is  cu- 
rious— we,  at  least,  may  defy  augury.” 


CHAPTER  XL 

HER  MAJESTT’S  SHIP  THE  44  FURIBOND.” 

The  Prince  Alberto  Barletti  passed  the  great- 
er part  of  his  time  in  Paris.  He  was  a poor  man 
for  his  rank,  and  if  he  could  have  found  some  way 
of  increasing  his  income  without  risk,  he  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  avail  himself  of  it.  But 
he  shrank  from  the  idea  of  speculation.  As  to 
earning  money,  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
’And  a desirable  way  of  increasing  his  income 
without  risk  or  trouble  had  not  yet  occurred  to 
him.  One  day,  however,  fortune  seemed  to  re- 
member him  in  a good-natured  mood. 

A company  of  English  speculators  commenced 
operations  in  Naples.  They  were  to  build  and 
beautify.  The  first  preliminary,  of  course,  was 
to  destroy.  Many  houses  must  be  pulled  down, 
and  their  proprietors  reimbursed.  A good  deal 
of  diplomacy  was  expended  on  the  powers  that 
ruled  such  matters.  People  who  possessed  in- 
fluence were  canvassed  diligently. 

It  chanced  that  Prince  Barletti  was,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  influential. 
But  how  to  obtain  his  good-will  ? The  English 
speculators,  some  of  them,  would  have  been  a lit- 
tle clumsy  in  conducting  the  affair.  But  they 
had  a clever  man  in  their  pay  who  knew  the 
world.  The  clever  man  was  Mr.  Sidney  Frost, 
of  the  firm  of  Lovegrove  and  Frost,  solicitors  to 
the  company.  Mr.  Frost  soon  learned  that  Prince 
Barletti  was  not  rich  in  proportion  to  the  illus- 
triousness of  his  rank.  In  plain  words,  he  might 
be  open  to  a bribe.  But  the  mode  of  offering 
the  bribe  was  all-important.  Mr.  Frost,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  architects  and  surveyors,  dis- 
covered that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  run  a 
new  road  right  through  a palazzo  owned  by 
Prince  Barletti.  No  one  had  thought  before  that 
the  road  could  pass  within  half  a mile  of  the 
palace.  But  Mr.  Frost’s  opinion  was  speedily 
adopted. 

Negotiations  were  set  on  foot  with  the  prince. 
He  had  hitherto  been  understood  to  express 
himself  hostilely  toward  the  whole  undertaking 
of  this  foreign  company  of  speculators.  But  Mr. 
Frost  thought  it  so  desirable  to  persuade  his 
Signoria  Illustrissima,  and  to  bring  him  round, 
that  he  started  off  from  Naples  after  he  had  been 
there.but  a short  time,  and  went  to  Paris  armed 
with  a letter  of  introduction,  and  with  schemes 
and  plans  in  which  the  new  road  over  the  site 
of  the  Palazzo  Barletti  was  not  forgotten.  The 
prince  showed  himself  open  to  conviction.  He 
became  a strong  partisan  of  the  English  com- 
pany, and  his  change  of  mind  was  followed  by  a 
corresponding  change  of  mind  in  sundry  indi- 
viduals in  Naples.  It  was  a pity,  said  the  prince, 
to  destroy  the  old  house.  It  had  been  associated 
with  the  family  name  for  several  generations. 
But  he  understood  what  was  meant  by  public 
spirit,  and  he  would  not  let  his  private  feelings 
interfere  with  it. 

44  This  Prince  Bah-letty  charges  a pretty  long 
price  for  his  private  feelings!”  observed  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  English  company  when  Mr. 
Frost  laid  before  them  the  result  of  his  mission 
to  Paris.  But  Mr.  Frost  said  he  thought  that 
the  prince’s  private  feelings  were  not  very  dear, 
considering  that  he  was  a prince.  And  he  added 
that  he  thought  they  would  be  found  to  come 
cheap  in  tlje  end. 

The- arrangement.,  of  this  affair  caused  Mr. 
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Frost  to  come  in  contact  with  the  prince’s  youn- 
ger brother,  Cesare.  The  latter  was  charged  by 
the  head  of  the  family  to  watch  his  interests. 
Cesare  became  greatly  impressed  by  the  com- 
bination in  Mr.  Frost  of  business  shrewdness 
with  an  engaging  manner.  This  was  another 
kind  of  man  from  the  slow,  snuffy,  solemn  old 
“legale”  Dottore  Chiappi,  with  whom  he  had 
transacted  business  for  his  brother  in  Florence. 
They  met,  Cesare  de’  Barletti  and  Sidney  Frost, 
nearly  every  morning,  either  at  the  company’s 
offices  or  at  Mr.  Frost’s  hotel. 

About  a week  after  the  memorable  day  of  the 
interview  in  the  Villa  Keale  between  Veronica 
and  Cesare,  the  latter  was  sitting  with  Mr.  Frost 
in  his  rooms  at  Santa  Lucia.  They  were  seated 
near  the  window ; and  were  vaguely  looking  out 
at  the  blue,  sparkling  sea,  and  settling  some  few 
last  particulars  relative  to  their  business.  For 
Mr.  Frost  was  to  leave  Naples  by  the  steamer  for 
Marseilles,  on  his  way  to  England,  the  next  day ; 
unless — which  he  thought  unlikely— a telegram 
should  arrive  from  England  to  detain  him. 

“You  and  the  English  squadron  will  depart 
almost  together,  ” said  Barletti. 

“ Ay  ? The  queen’s  ships  are  going  away  ?” 

“So  I hear.” 

“ Have  you  ever  been  over  an  English  man-of- 
war  ?”  asked  Mr.  Frost. 

“ No : I don’t  understand  ships.  When  we 
were  boys  we  used  to  go  out  sometimes  from 
Capri,  my  brother  and  I,  with  an  old  fisherman. 
But  I never  cared  about  it.  ” 

“H’m!”  grunted  Mr.  Fros trying  his  com- 
panion aside.  “/ don’t  understmd  ships  either ; 
but  a British  man-of-war  is  a fine  sight.” 

And  the  lawyer  broke  out  into  a little  national 
boasting. 

“Ah,  you  like  it  because  you  are  proud  of 
your  fleet.  I am  not  an  Englishman,  and  I should 
not  be  proud  of  it,  you  know,”  said  Barletti, 
quietly. 

“ Look  there !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Frost,  staring 
out  to  sea.  “Do  you  see  that  boat  putting  off 
from  the  squadron  ? I think,  from  the  direction, 
she  must  be  coming  from  the  Furibond ; but 
without  a glass  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  ships. 
How  they  pull,  the  blue-jackets!  Just  watch 
them.  It’s  artistic.  Strength,  and  the  kind  of 
grace  that  comes  from  strength  skillfully  used. 
See  how  they  bend  and  rise,  and  how  the  oars  %I1 
flash  together.  They  are  pulling  for  this  nearest 
landing-place.” 

Mr.  Frost  craned  his  head  out  of  the  window 
to  watch.  Barletti*  too,  rose  and  looked  out. 
On  came  the  trim  boat  manned  by  trim  sailors. 
She  seemed  to  scud  over  the  sea  like  a living 
thing.  As  she  drew  near,  they  could  see  the 
dark  blue  uniform  of  an  officer,  who  was  steer- 
ing. And  they  began  to  make  out  also  two 
other  figures — a man  and  a -woman. 

“ Visitors  to  the  squadron,  whom  they’re  go- 
ing to  put  ashore,”  said  Mr.  Frost. 

The  landing-place  to  which  the  boat  came  was 
at  a considerable  distance  from  the  hotel.  They 
could  not  distinguish  the  features  of  the  persons 
in  the  boat.  But  they  saw  a carriage  which  had 
been  driving  slowly  up  and  down  come  to  a stop 
close  by.  Two  servants  descended  from  it,  and 
half  supported,  half  carried  the  gentleman  who 
had  been  in  the  boat  into  the  vehicle.  The  lady 
followed,  and  they  drove  off.  The  ship’s  boat 
then  was  pulled  back  again  toward  the  squadron, 
and  swiftly  diminished  to  a mere  speck  on  the 
waters. 

The  carriage,  however,  passed  close  beneath 
the  windows  of  the  hotel,  and  Barletti  gave  a 
little  exclamation  as  he  recognized  Paul  seated 
on  the  box.  The  blinds  of  the  carriage  were 
down,  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  its  occupants ; 
but  Barletti  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  Sir 
John  Gale  and  Veronica. 

‘ ‘ Tiens ! ” said  Barletti.  ‘ ‘ I know  those  peo- 
ple who  have  just  come  from  the  Furieux — Fu- 
ribon — what  do  you  call  it  ?” 

Mr.  Frost  was  looking  at  his  watch.  “ I am 
sorry  to  turn  you  out,”  he  said,  “but  I have  an 
appointment  with  some  of  our  directors  at  half 
past  ten.  It  is  a quarter  past  ten  now.  I must 
be  off.” 

“ Nay,”  replied  Barletti,  pulling  out  his  own 
watch.  “ You  are  fast,  I think.  By  my  watch 
it  is  only  five  minutes  past  ten.” 

“Ah,  you’re  wrong,  prince.  If  minutes  were 
as  precious  with  you  as  they  are  with  me  you 
would  regulate  your  watch  better.  You  reckon 
your  time  as  rich  men  reckon  their  money — in 
large  sums ; and  know  nothing  of  small  subdi- 
visions. . But  mine  is  a working  watch,  a busy 
man’s  watch,  right  to  a second.  And  I set  it 
last  night  by  railway  time.  Will  you  go  first,  or 
shall  I lead  the  way  ?” 

“Che  diavolo!”  muttered  Barletti,  following 
the  lawyer  down  stairs.  “It  didn’t  strike  me  at 
first,  but  now  I think  how  early  it  is,  what  in  the 
world  could  have  brought  him  out  at  this  hour 
in  the  morning!” 

“Eh?”  said  Frost,  half  turning  round  on  the 
staircase. 

“Nothing.  I was  only  wondering  why  my 
friends  chose  such  an  hour  to  visit  the  squadron.” 

“The  gentleman  seems  to  be  an  invalid.” 

“Yes,  he  is  ill  and  regularly  used  up.  I 
heard  from  his  physician  that  his  doom  is  fixed. 
He  can’t  last  much  longer.” 

“Ah,  indeed!”  returned  Frost,  indifferently. 
His  attention  was  more  occupied  in  finding  the 
hook  in  the  hall  marked  twenty-seven,  on  which 
to  hang  the  key  of  his  room,  than  in  listening  to 
Barletti. 

“ He  is  very  rich — one  of  your  English  mill- 
ionaires. Perhaps  you  know  the  name — Baronet 
Sir  John  Gale.  ” 

“Gale!  Tallis  Gale?” 

“ Ah,  you  know  him?” 

“I  know  of  him,  and  nothing  to  his  credit. 

I m sorry  if  he’s  your  friend ; but  in  England  he 
bears  a very  bad  character.” 

“Oh,  / have  no  |oj&  fpr^Jbjpi,”  an- 


swered Barletti.  “ I believe  him  to  be  a roud 
and  a vaurien.  ” 

“ He  used  that  poor  wife  of  his  infernally  ill.” 

“ Used  her  ill  ? The  brute ! I have  suspect- 
ed it.” 

“ Oh,  it’s  not  a matter  of  suspicion.  The  story 
is  well  known  enough.  Well,  I must  be  off.  I 
may  not  see  you  again,  prince.  But  I suppose 
our  little  affair  is  settled.  Good-by!” 

“Good-by!  You  really  start  to-morrow? 
Well,  bon  voyage!” 

Mr.  Frost  walked  away  briskly.  Barletti  re- 
mained in  the  doorway  of  the  hotel.  He  stood 
there  pondering  with  an  unlit  cigar  in  his  hand ; 
and  was  roused  from  a reverie  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  some  one  was  behind  him  wanting  to 
pass  out.  He  looked  round,  and  saw  an  officer 
in  the  uniform  of  the  English  navy. 

“Pardon!”  said  the  officer,  raising  his  cap 
courteously.  Barletti  took  off  his  hat. 

The  officer  had  moved  away  a few  paces,  when 
he  stopped,  came  back,  and  said  in  French: 
“ Excuse  me,  but  are  you  staying  at  this  hotel  ?” 

“ No.  I came  here  merely  to  see  a friend.” 

“Then  you  don’t  happen  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  one  of  that  name  here  ?”  said  the 
officer,  showing  a card  with  an  English  name  on 
it.  “ The  porter  is  very  surly,  or  very  stupid.  I 
can  make  nothing  of  him.  But  I have  an  idea 
that  my  friend  must  be  here,  if  I could  but  get 
at  him.” 

Barletti  good-naturedly  went  into  the  porter’s 
little  glass  den,  and  began  to  speak  in  voluble 
Neapolitan  to  a man  who  was  doing  duty  there. 
He  proved  to  be  the  porter’s  deputy,  that  chief 
functionary  being  absent  temporarily  from  his 
post. 

“If  you  don’t  mind  waiting  a few  minutes,” 
said  Barletti,  returning  to  the  doorway,  “the 
porter  will  be  back.  That  fellow  knows  nothing ; 
understands  only  two  words  of  French,  and  won’t 
confess  his  ignorance.  I have  rated  him  in  the 
strongest  vernacular.” 

The  officer  made  his  acknowledgments,  of- 
fered Barletti  a light  for  his  cigar,  and  waited 
beside  him  for  the  porter’s  return. 

“You  have  had  some  friends  of  mine  visiting 
the  squadron  this  morning,”  said  Barletti,  glan- 
cing curiously  at  the  square -jawed,  smooth- 
sliaven  face  of  the  sailor,  who  stood  there  with 
a certain  massive  imperturbability. 

‘ ‘ Indeed  ? This  morning  ?” 

“Is  your  ship  the  Furieux ?” 

“ The  Furibond , yes.  Do  you  mean  that  the 
lady  and  gentleman  who  were  aboard  the  Furi- 
bond this  morning  are  friends  of  yours  ?” 

“ The  gentleman  is  old  and  feeble?” 

“Yes;  not  so  very  old,  perhaps,  but  awfully 
shady  and  used  up.” 

“The  lady  young  and  beautiful?” 

“ Magnificently  handsome.” 

“ Yes,  yes.  Oh,  I know  them  well.  I was 
surprised  to  see  him  out  so  early.” 

“ I suppose  he  thought  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  Besides,  it  is  customary  with  us  to 
manage  these  matters  so  that  they  shall  be  over 
before  twelve  o’clock.” 

“Before  twelve?  I had  no  idea  that  that 
was  a rule  in  your  navy.” 

“Oh,  not  exclusively  in  the  navy,”  answered 
the  officer,  smiling  a little. 

“ How  ? I don’t  understand.  ” 

“ Afloat  or  ashore,  marriages  take  place  with 
us  before  twelve  at  noon.  ” 

“ Marriayes  /” 

The  amazement  in  Barletti’s  face  was  so  deep 
and  genuine  that  the  officer  stared  in  his  turn. 

“Did  you  not  know?”  he  said.  “I  thought 
you  told  me  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
friends  of  yours  ?” 

“ The — the — bride  and — ? Oh,  it  must  be  a 
mistake.  I was  speaking  of  the  lady  and  gen- 
tleman who  were  rowed  ashore  at  that  landing- 
place,  not  a quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  in  a little 
boat.  ” 

“ To  be  sure ! I was  steering.  I am  ashore 
on  leave.” 

“ He  is  an  Englishman — a rich — ” 

“Sir  John  Gale.” 

“ Sir  John.  And  they  were,  yon  say — ?” 

“They  were  married  by  our  chaplain.  The 
old  boy — the  baronet,  L mean — was  not  strong 
though  to  take  the  jornney  to  Florence,  where 
they  might  have  been  married  before  the  British 
minister.  So,  as  he  knows  Captain  Burr,  he  got 
him  to  allow  the  ceremony  to  take  place  aboard 
the  Furibond.  ITte  young  lady  has  the  pros- 
pect of  a speedy  widowhood  before  her,  it  seems 
to  me.” 

Barletti  had  felt  like  a man  groping  in  a mist. 
Now,  the  last  words  of  the  Englishman  came 
like  a sudden  ray  clearing  the  dim  confusion. 
They  suggested  a pathway  for  his  conjectures  to 
follow ; whereas,  before,  all  had  been  blank  and 
formless.  His  first  and  most  imperative  impulse 
was  to  get  away  and  think  of  what  he  had  heard, 
alone.  He  touched  his  hat  hastily  in  farewell 
salutation  to  the  officer,  hailed  an  empty  fiacre 
that  was  passing,  and  jumped  into  it. 

The  driver,  with  that  penury  of  articulate 
speech  and  abundance  of  gesticulation  which 
characterizes  the  lower  Neapolitans,  asked  in 
dumb  show  which  direction  he  was  to  drive  in. 

“Any  where,”  said  Barletti,  throwing  him- 
self back  on  the  seat.  “To — to — the  Villa 
Ileale.  Drive  on  till  I stop  you !” 


ARGUING  THE  POINT. 

Our  engraving  on  page  21  furnishes  an  amus- 
ing illustration  of  the  Irishman’s  proverbial  fond- 
ness for  argument.  He  is  always  ready  to  talk 
on  any  subject;  and,  as  a general  rule,  his  lo- 
quacity increases  in  exact  proportion  to  his  igno- 
rance. Witty,  ingenious,  and  imaginative,  he 
rarely  lets  an  opponent  of  another  nationality  get 
the  better  of  him ; while  an  argument  with  a 
brother  Irishman  is  literally  a contest  of  Greek 


against  Greek,  from  which  both  generally  retire 
victorious,  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
war  of  words  ends  in  a set-to  with  cudgels, 
when  the  hardest  head  still  wins  the  day.  The 
scene  of  our  picture  is  the  interior  of  an  Irish  ale- 
house ; and  the  argument  appears  to  be  between 
the  old  village  schoolmaster  and  a well-to-do  but 
chronically-disaffected  tenant-farmer,  who  never 
has  far  to  go  in  search  of  grievances.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  “terribly  in  earnest,”  and  to  be  get- 
ting the  better  of  the  mild  old  gentleman  sitting 
opposite,  who  looks  over  his  spectacles  with  an 
air  of  benign  perplexity  ; while  a third  party,  ev- 
idently impatient  at  being  counted  out  in  the  ar- 
gument, lays  his  hand  on  the  speaker’s  arm  in 
the  hope  of  interrupting  him  a moment,  and  get- 
ting a word  in  edgewise.  Even  the  barefooted 
waiter-girl  stops  to  listen  on  her  way  to  the  kitch- 
en, her  attitude  and  the  turn  of  her  head  express- 
ing intense  interest  and  curiosity.  We  are  left 
in  doubt  as  to  the  point  of  the  argument ; but 
whatever  it  may  be,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
sturdy  farmer  has  his  own  mind  made  up  on  the 
subject,  and  that  nothing  the  mild  old  gentleman 
can  say  will  change  his  opinion  in  the  least. 


ENNUI. 

“ Ennui”  is  enumerated  by  Dr.  Noirot  among 
things  eminently  destructive  of  life.  We  have 
scarcely  its  equivalent  in  the  English  language ; 
but  it  is  idleness  in  youth,  surfeit  in  the  adult, 
weariness  and  despair  in  old  age.  Whatever 
induces  moral  depression  is  as  baneful  to  ex- 
istence as  that  which  induces  physical  depres- 
sion. Firmness  of  will  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  sanitary  means.  The  seven  car- 
dinal virtues  were  faith,  hope,  charity,  temper- 
ance, justice,  and  force.  The  seven  mortal  sins, 
pride,  avarice,  idleness,  luxury,  envy,  anger,  and 
gluttony.  The  one  are  favorable  to  long  life,  the 
other  fatal  to  it.  The  force  of  the  will,  by  giv- 
ing a high  tone  to  the  more  noble  faculties  of  the 
soul,  strengthens  the  principle  of  life,  and  en- 
ables both  mind  and  body  to  resist  all  that  is 
pernicious  and  hurtful  to  it.  Fear  or  indecision, 
on  the  other  hand,  delivers  it  up  helpless  to  the 
enemy.  Energy  in  doing  good  is  still  more  sus- 
taining than  even  strength  of  will  devoted  to 
mere  selfish  ends.  It  is  the  feeling  which  en- 
ables a medical  man  to  perform  his  duties  with 
cheerfulness  and  impunity  in  time  of  pestilence 
and  plague.  Fabrizzi,  afflicted  by  a fatal  com- 
plaint, withdrew  to  the  country  to  die.  A fam- 
ily of  peasants  supplicated  his  aid  in  the  case  of 
a disastrous  accident,  and  their  gratitude  was  so 
lively  and  sincere  for  the  cure  effected,  that  the 
physician  felt  that  if  his  life  was  not  utterly  use- 
less, he  had  no  right  to  abstract  it  from  that  of 
others.  He  resumed  his  labors,  recovered  his 
health,  and  lived  to  a good  old  age.  Barthez, 
Fodere,  and  Hufeland,  all  believed  that  great 
power  of  will  could  induce  prolongation  of  life. 
It  is  certainly  powerful  to  relieve.  Kant  us^d 
to  say  that  most  nervous  disorders  are  due  to 
idleness  and  mental  inertia.  Many  conditions 
of  debility,  discomfort,  distress,  and  sickness 
arise,  indeed,  from  mere  fretful  and  cowardly 
giving  way  to  corporeal  sensations.  The  great 
French  Revolution  roused  many  poor,  sickly,  and 
languishing  persons  to  health  and  activity. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Thebe  is  no  more  appropriate  New-Year’s  gift  than 
some  one  of  the  exquisite  volumes  now  offered  to  the 
public,  in  which  real  literary  and  artistic  merit  are 
happily  combined.  The  most  fastidious  purchaser 
can  not  complain  of  the  fine  illustrated  books  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  Some  imported  works  are 
more  elaborately  finished,  it  is  true,  in  splendid  and 
costly  bindings,  the  result  of  patient  hand-labor.  But 
a little  examination  of  the  volumes,  which  at  this  holi- 
day season  are  spread  out  in  the  sales-rooms  of  our 
book-stores,  will  cause  every  one  to  feel  exceedingly 
well  satisfied  with  American  achievements  in  this  de- 
partment The  literary  atmosphere  of  these  rooms  is 
delightful ; and  since  in  these  days,  when  of  making 
many  books  there  is  no  end,  no  one,  be  he  ever  so  de- 
vouring a book-worm,  can  hope  to  read  one-half  the 
current  literature,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  see  the  new 
books,  to  glance  over  the  table  of  contents ; or,  if  not 
so  much  as  that  is  possible,  at  least  to  get  a glimpse 
of  the  outsides.  If  you  can  not  do  even  the  latter,  get 
a good  general  catalogue  or  publisher’s  circular,  and 
you  will  keenly  enjoy  reading  over  the  titles  of  new 
books  with  the  brief  notice  usually  appended.  It  will 
be  as  entertaining  as  a novel— if  you  are  fond  of  know- 
ing what  is  going  on  in  the  literary  world. 

When  Thackeray  died  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  his  daughters  were  left  with  very  insufficient 
means  of  support.  In  this  belief,  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Elder,  Thackeray’s  publishers,  sent  to  them  a check- 
book, with  every  check  signed,  for  them  to  fill  up  as 
their  wants  should  require.  It  afterward  proved  that 
the  father  left  his  daughters  a competency. 

Paul  du  Chaillu  is  making  for  himself  a host  of 
friends  among  the  young  folks.  And  we  fancy  a good 
many  “ children  of  older  growth”  will  confess  to  read- 
ing “ Lost  in  the  Jungle,"  his  latest  work,  with  keen 
interest  The  graphic  narrative  is  most  entertaining, 
and  every  boy  will  draw  a sigh  of  regret  when  he 
reaches  the  last  page. 

The  immense  collection  of  paintings  belonging  to 
the  estate  of  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.,  late  of  Boston, 
will  not  be  exhibited  in  that  city,  but  are  now  being 
arranged  to  be  sent  to  this  city.  They  will  be  brought 
here  some  time  in  January,  and  after  being  exhibited 
to  the  public  will  be  sold  at  auction. 

The  new  Brooklyn  Market  is  built  of  Philadelphia 
brick  with  Nova  Scotia  stone  trimmings.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  135  feet  on  Adams  Street,  and  contains 
eighty;- eight  stalls,  which  are  handsomely  finished. 
There  is  a comfortable  restaurant  attached  to  the 
building,  and  the  upper  stories  are  to  be  fitted  up  as  a 
ball-room. 

Last  winter  the  course  of  scientific  lectures  delivered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  was  most 
favorably  received  by  the  public.  The  lectures  this 
year  promise  to  be  equally  interesting.  The  names 
of  Professor  J,  C.  Draper,  Professor  Bascom,  of  Will- 


iams College,  Dr.  Gould,  of  Cambridge,  and  Professor 
Newberry,  of  Columbia,  who  are  the  lecturers  for  Jan- 
uary, are  a sufficient  guaranty.  The  subjects  are: 
“The  Air  and  Respiration;”  “The  Connection  of 
Natural  Science  and  Mental  Philosophy “ The  Con- 
stitution of  the  Sun;”  and  “The  Colorado  Plateau, 
its  Canons  and  Ruined  Cities.”  The  lectures  occur  on 
Friday  evenings,  at  the  Cooper  Union. 

Except  to  the  jovial  school-boy,  and  to  the  few 
young  folks  who  indulge  not  only  the  wish  but  the 
expectation  of  a jolly  sleigh-ride,  snow  in  New  York 
is  generally  regarded  as  a nuisance.  So,  indeed,  it 
does  seem  in  our  crowded  streets.  But  on  the  fields 
the  fleecy  snow  is  a protective  covering  to  tender 
plants  that  would  without.it  perish.  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  winter  grain  could  not  be  culti- 
vated without  snow  to  protect  the  crops  from  the  frost. 
Snow  is  also  a valuable  fertilizer,  which  thrifty  farm- 
ers appreciate. 

“Madame  How  and  Lady  Why"  is  the  title  of  a 
forthcoming  work  of  Charles  Kingsley's — Tennyson’s 
new  work  is  a second  series  of  the  “Idylls  of  the 
King.”— A French  translation  of  the  complete  works 

of  Longfellow  will  shortly  be  published  in  Paris 

George  Cruikshank  is  illustrating  John  B.  Gough’s 
book  for  the  English  market — Two  peculiar  and  val- 
uable books  have  recently  appeared  in  the  foreign 
market— one  a “New  Syntax  of  the  Chinese  Lan- 
guage,” the  other  an  “ Icelandic-English  Dictionary.” 
—A  Japanese  History  of  the  British  Parliament  has 
been  published  in  Japan. 

Some  enterprising  Englishmen  have  purchased  a 
large  steamer  and  fitted  her  up  with  stalls  for  1000 
head  of  cattle,  and  she  is  now  reported  on  her  way  to 
Indianola,  Texas,  to  receive  a cargo  of  Texas  beef  on 
the  hoof.  The  intention  is  to  supply  the  English 
market  with  good  beef— that  commodity  so  dear  to 
the  genuine  English  heart  and  palate— at  a price  with- 
in the  reach  of  people  of  moderate  means. 

“ The  Birth-place  of  Whittier”  is  a new  chromo  just 
published,  which  will  be  likely  to  be  a favorite,  es- 
pecially among  the  admirers  of  the  poet.  The  orig- 
inal painting  is  by  Thomas  Hill.  Another  new  chro- 
mo is  from  J.  G.  Brown’s  picture  entitled  “ Why  Don’t 
He  Come?"  The  fine  effects  of  light  and  shade,  so 
marked  in  the  original,  are  admirably  reproduced. 
Among  other  new  chromos  are  “ Sunset  on  the  Coast,” 
“Launching  of  the  Life-Boat,"  “A  Family  Scene  in 
Pompeii,”  “Rock  of  Ages,”  “Hope,"  and  “Charity." 


The  progress  of  the  age  is  indicated  by  the  acumen 
of  juvenile  critics : 

“Ma,"  said  a three  wear-old  boy,  “what  is  Mr. 

's  baby  doing  ?"  He  pointed  to  the  chromo  of 

“Magdalena.” 

“ She’s  reading,”  said  the  mother. 

“ No,  she  isn’t,”  responded  the  boy. 

“ What  do  you  think  she  is  doing,  then  ?"  asked  the 
mother. 

“ She’s  crying  because  Mr. won’t  buy  her  any 

clothes  1” 


A new  and  effectual  remedy  for  small-pox  is  now 
universally  adopted  in  the  English  army  in  China,  and 
is  regarded  as  a perfect  cure.  When  the  preceding 
fever  is  at  its  height,  and  just  before  the  eruption  ap- 
pears, the  chest  is  rubbed  with  croton  oil  and  tartaric 
ointment.  This  causes  the  whole  of  the  eruption  to 
appear  on  that  part  of  the  body,  to  the  relief  of  the 
rest.  It  also  secures  a fhll  and  complete  eruption,  and 
thus  prevents  the  disease  from  attacking  the  internal 
organs. 

Woman  suffrage  in  Wyoming  is  established  by  the 
following  act : 

“ Every  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  re- 
siding in  this  Territory,  may,  at  every  election  to  be 
holden  under  the  laws  thereof,  cast  her  vote.  And 
her  rights  to  the  elective  franchise  and  to  hold  office 
shall  be  the  same  under  the  election  laws  of  the  Ter- 
ritory as  those  of  male  electors." 

The  opposers  of  won  an’s  rights  say  that  there  are 
seven  sisters  who  are  enfranchised  by  this  act,  and 
that  they  are  all  “ on  the  stump”  for  Congress  1, 

“Rock  Cream"  is  warmly  recommended— perhaps 
we  should  more  correctly  say  coolly  recommended— as 
an  ornamental  and  delicious  dish  for  the  table.  This 
is  the  mode  of  preparing  it: 

Boil  a tea-cupful  of  the  best  rice  till  quite  soft  in 
new  milk,  sweeten  with  powdered  loaf-sugar,  and  pile 
it  up  on  a dish.  Lay  on  it  in  different  places  square 
lumps  of  either  currant  jelly  or  preserved  fruit;  beat 
up  the  whites  of  five  eggs  to  a stiff  froth,  with  a little 
powdered  sugar,  and  flavor  with  orange-flower  water 
or  vanilla.  Add  to  this,  when  beaten  very  stiff,  about 
a table-spoonful  of  rich  cream,  and  drop  it  over  the 
rice. 


The  meaning  of  the  names  given  to  some  of  our  tea 
brands  may  not  be  generally  known.  “ Hyson"  means 
“before  the  rains,”  that  is,  early  in  the  spring;  hence 
it  is  often  called  “Young  Hyson."  “Hyson  Skin”  is 
composed  of  the  refuse  of  other  kinds,  the  native  term 
for  which  is  “ tea  skins."  “ Bohea”  is  the  name  of  the 
hills  in  the  region  in  which  it  is  collected.  “Pecoe," 
or  “Pecco,”  means  white  hairs,  the  down  of  tender 
leaves.  “Pouchong”  means  folded  plant;  “Sou- 
chong,” small  plank  “ Twankey”  is  the  name  of  a 
small  river  in  the  region  from  whence  it  is  brought. 
“ Congo”  is  from  a term  signifying  labor,  from  the  care 
required  in  its  preparation. 

Among  the  follies  of  the  day  may  be  mentioned  a 
race-waltz  which  recently  took  place  at  a ball  in  Pitts- 
burg. A gold  ring  was  offered  as  a prize  to  the  couple 
who  should  outwaltz  all  competitors.  At  midnight  a 
dozen  couples  started  off  gayly ; at  one  only  three  re- 
mained on  the  floor,  and  at  two  one  of  these  gave  up. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  hour  blood  began  to  trickle 
from  the  ends  of  the  violinists’  fingers;  but  still  the 
dance  continued.  At  three  minutes  past  four  one  of 
the  ladies  fainted,  and  immediately  afterward  her 
partner  followed  her  example,  when  the  prize  was 
presented  to  the  winners  amidst  the  tumultuous  ap- 
plause of  the  spectators.  The  foolish  quartette,  more 
dead  than  alive,  were  carried  to  their  homes,  with 
their  limbs  swelled  up  to  an  enormous  size.  All  the 
four  are  now  said  to  be  in  a precarious  condition. 

The  radical  signification  of  etiquette  is  a ticket.  But 
as  an  adopted  English  word  it  means  the  code  or  rule 
of  good-manners.  Formerly,  on  cards  of  invitation, 
rules  or  instructions  were  given  as  to  how  the  persons 
invited  were  expected  to  behave;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  were  furnished  with  a programme  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. From  this  custom  it  is  said  that  the  word 
has  come  to  bear  its  present  acceptation.  It  is  a cu- 
rious study  to  go  back  to  the  derivation  of  words,  and 
see  how  far  some  of  them  have  diverged  from  their 
original  meaning. 

A labyrinth  of  telegraph  wires  extends  over  house, 
tops  in  some  parts  of  New  York  city.  Two  hundred 
lines  converge  here  from  abroad,  and  seventy-five  tel- 
egraph offices  are  scattered  over  the  city,  which  give 
emp!qy^pLtp|twp|h|i|idr|4-and  fifty  operators. 
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THE  LATE  EDWIN  M.  STANTON. — [Photographed  by  Brady  and  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.] 


THE  LATE  EDWIN  M.  STANTON. 

This  eminent  statesman  and  patriot,  whose 
great  services  during  the  most  trying  period  of 
our  history  have  entitled  him  to  the  nation’s  last- 
ing gratitude,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
the  morning  of  December  24.  He  was  known 
to  be  in  a delicate  state  of  health,  brought  on  by 
exacting  labors  in  the  War  Department,  and  the 
intelligence  of  his  decease  was  not  altogether  un- 
expected. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Stanton’s  life  is  honorable 
alike  to  himself  and  the  nation  which  he  served 
so  faithfully  and  so  well.  He  was  bom  in  1815, 
in  the  village  of  Steubenville,  Ohio;  studied  a 
ear  at  Kenyon  College  in  1 833 ; served  as  a 
ookseller’s  clerk  at  Columbus,  while  studying 
law ; was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Harrison 
County,  where  he  soon  acquired  a high  reputa- 
tion for  ability  in  the  argument  of  abstruse  ques- 
tions of  law,  as  well  [ajijfcnj  pjigqass;  ijnj.tji  juries. 


He  also  became  known  as  an  active  politician  of 
the  Democratic  school,  of  which  Senators  Allen 
and  Tappan  were  leaders  in  that  State.  In  1848 
he  removed  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
thence,  in  1857,  transferred  his  residence  to 
the  National  Capital,  where  his  ability  in  the 
management  of  cases  arising  under  the  patent 
laws  brought  him  constant  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice. 

Until  the  troublous  times  of  rebellion  and  se- 
cession came  upon  the  nation,  Mr.  Stanton  was 
chiefly  known  as  a successful  lawyer  and  ener- 
getic political  partisan.  The  people  at  large  had 
little  knowledge  of  him  until  he  was  called,  to- 
ward the  close  of  President  Buchanan’s  term 
of  office,  to  take  the  post  of  Attorney-General, 
vacated  by  Mr.  Black,  who  had  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Cass  as  Secretary  of  State.  In  this  position 
he  was  associated  with  Judge  Holt,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  General  Dix,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ; and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  pa- 
| triotism  and  energy  of  these  three  men  that  the 


country  was  not  involved  in  total  ruin  before  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  relieved  the  coun- 
try of  an  imbecile  President.  Mr.  Stanton’s 
eminent  services  in  that  trying  time  were  well 
known  to  Mr.  Seward  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party,  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  close  and  intimate  relations ; and  upon  Mr. 
Cameron’s  retirement  from  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  War,  in  President  Lincoln’s  Cabinet,  about 
a month  before  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson 
revived  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  North,  Mr. 
Stanton  was  chosen  to  succeed  him ; not 
only  on  account  of  the  ability  previously  dis- 
played in  dealing  with  secession,  but  also  be- 
cause it  was  thought  desirable  to  give  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  work  of  the  Administration  to 
some  representative  man  of  the  war  Democrats, 
who  were  nobly  sustaining  the  President  in.  his 
efforts  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Stanton 
were  known  to  each  other  by  reputation  only ; 
and  their  first  meeting  took  place  when  Mr. 


Stanton  called  at  the  White  House  to  receive 
his  commission.  But  from  that  day  until  the 
President  was  stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  the 
assassin,  the  intimacy  between  these  two  re- 
markable men  was  distinguished  by  a cordiality 
and  confidence  such  as  history  rarely  records. 
While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  scarcely  ever  seen  at 
the  other  executive  departments,  he  was  a con- 
stant visitor  at  the  War  Office.  His  tall,  spare 
form,  wrapped  in  his  familiar  gray  shawl,  was 
usually  seen  making  its  way  along  the  back  alley 
that  leads  there  from  the  White  House  at  from 
nine  to  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  about  four 
in  the  afternoon ; and  persons  who  were  admit- 
ted to  see  the  Secretary  in  his  private  rooms  at 
these  hours  would  often  find  the  President 
stretched  out  upon  a sofa  there,  as  if  the  dis- 
cussion between  him  and  Mr.  Stanton  had  not 
yet  been  concluded.  How  well  founded  was 
the  confidence  reposed  in  his  integrity  and  abil- 
ity was  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Sec- 
retarj|jfi|s|c54i|galhH'3i|ffi(s  when  the  awful  ca- 
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tastrophe  that  robed  the  nation  in  mourning,  for 
a brief  space  of  time  left  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment entirely  in  his  hands. 

Of  his  history  while  in  control  of  the  War  De- 
partment, of  his  tireless  energy  and  pre-eminent 
ability  in  the  management  of  the  momentous 
trust  committed  to  his  charge,  we  have  not 
space,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  speak  in  detail. 
His  record  is  written  in  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  not  left  for  history  to  do  his  memory 
justice.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  length 
on  his  course  during  the  contest  between  Con- 
gress and  President  Johnson  on  the  question  of 
reconstruction,  which  resulted  in  his  retirement 
from  the  post  which  he  had  filled  with  such 
great  ability  and  honor.  The  facts  of  this 
memorable  struggle  are  too  fresh  in  the  public 
mind  to  require  repetition  here.  He  finally  re- 
tired from  the  War  Department  in  June,  1868, 
on  the  acquittal  of  President  Johnson,  and 
s^ice  that  time  has  held  no  public  office.  A 


short  time  since  he  was  nominated  by  President 
Grant  to  a position  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  only  a few  days  before  his  death,  by  a 
vote  of  forty-six  to  eleven. 

In  person  Mr.  Stanton  was  of  heavy  frame, 
broad-shouldered,  and  about  five  feet  eight  inch- 
es in  height.  When  in  health  his  features  were 
round  and  full ; his  complexion  was  rather  sal- 
low, and  his  hair  dark  though  thin.  Though  his 
ordinary  expression  was  thoughtful,  absorbed, 
and  even  stern,  especially  when  he  was  occupied 
with  important  affairs,  his  smile  was  sweet  and 
winning,  and  among  friends  his  manners  were 
gentle  and  engaging. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  twice  married.  His  second 
wife,  who  survives  him,  was  Miss  Ellen  Dick- 
enson, of  Pittsburg.  He  has  four  children : a 
son  of  some  thirty  years,  by  his  first  marriage  ; 
and  one  son  and  two  daughters  by  the  sec- 
ond. 


HOME  FROM  THE  WARS. 

On  this  page  we  give  an  engraving,  from  a 
picture  by  the  eminent  English  artist,  Mi-. 
George  Thomas,  representing  a soldier  lad, 
“home  from  the  wars/’  narrating  his  adven- 
tures to  his  old  father  and  mother,  while  his  lit- 
tle brother  listens,  with  eyes  and  mouth  wide 
open,  to  the  exciting  story;  and  a regimental 
chum  stands  by,  ready,  if  necessary,  to  corrobo- 
rate his  comrade’s  statements.  The  old  farmer 
appears  to  be  scarcely  less  interested  than  the 
little  boy  in  the  story — it  may  be  of  the  Crimean 
or  the  Indian  war ; while  the  mother  wears  a 
look  of  calm  contentment  on  her  wrinkled  face. 
She  evidently  cares  more  to  have  her  boy  back 
again  safe  and  honored  than  to  hear  of  the  dan- 
gers and  adventures  through  which  he  has  pass- 
ed. Not  but  that  she  is  proud  of  him  in  his  smart 
uniform  and  jaunty  cap  ; and  perhaps  affection- 
ately thinks  of  the  difference  between  him  and 


the  rustics  of  his  own  age  whb  have  remained  at 
home;  for,  after  all  that  may  be  said  against 
wars  from  a humanitarian  point  of  view,  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  military  discipline  and  llieuni- 
form  do  a great  deal  for  a man.  Our  soldierly 
friend  in  the  picture,  with  liis  big  beard,  his  in- 
telligent face,  upright  bearing,  and  frank,  manly 
mien,  was  once  probably  a clumsy  rustic,  honest 
and  good-hearted,  but  not  overburdened  with  in- 
telligence. It  was  a good  day  for  him  when  he 
enlisted,  and  was  sent  off  to  fight  the  rebels  in 
India  or  the  Russians  in  the  Crimea.  Military 
drill  and  discipline  and  hard  sendee  have  “made 
a man  of  him,”  as  the  drill-sergeants  say,  with 
justifiable  pride  in  their  profession.  Our  own 
recent  war  furnished  thousands  of  incidents  like 
this,  and  the  truth  and  naturalness  of  our  pic- 
ture will  be  felt  in  many  American  households 
that  still  remember  the  happy  day  of  proud  re- 
joicing when  the  son  and  brother’  “ came  home 
from  the  wars.” 
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THE  SIREN. 

“0  mariner,  O mariner, 

Oh,  turn  thy  bark  to  land; 

0 weary,  weary  mariner, 

Look  on  this  pleasant  strand! 

Full  of  death  the  wide  seas  roll 
Still  between  thee  and  thy  goal. 
Here  on  this  Elysian  snore 
I will  sing  such  songs  to  thee, 
That  thou  never,  never  more 
Shalt  know  toil  or  misery. 

“O  mariner,  O mariner! 

The  tempest  broodeth  black, 

O weary,  weary  mariner, 

About  thy  onward  track. 

Here  no  cloud  of  sorrow  flies 
O’er  joy’s  ever-crystal  skies. 

Here  on  this  Elysian  shore 
I will  sing  such  songs  to  thee, 
That  thou  never,  never  more 
Shalt  know  toil  or  misery. 

“Here,  mariner,  O mariner l 
Is  life  without  a tear; 

Here,  weary,  weary  mariner, 

Is  life  without  a fear. 

Here  ambition  never  frets, 

And  hope  e’en  to  hope  forgets. 

Here  on  this  Elysian  shore 
I will  sing  such  songs  to  thee, 
That  thou  never,  never  more 
Shalt  know  toil  or  misery. 

“Here,  mariner,  O mariner! 

Nor  honor,  love,  nor  care ; 

Here,  weary,  weary  mariner, 

Nor  trouble  nor  despair 

Can  with  hollow  echoes  roll 
Through  the  self-sufficient  soul. 

Here  on  this  Elysian  shore 
I will  sing  such  songs  to  thee, 
That  thou  never,  never  more 
Shalt  know  toil  or  misery.” 

“O  Siren  fair,  O Siren  false! 

God’s  finger  beckoneth  me, 

O Siren  fair,  O Siren  false! 

Across  the  stormy  sea. 

Peace  dwells  upon  the  mounting  wave 
More  than  in  the  living  grave — 
Grave  of  thy  Elysian  shore, 

Death  in  life  is  life  with  thee; 
Hearts  outlive  the  tempest’s  roar, 
Not  thy  false  felicity.” 


which  never  can  be  effectually  laid.  If  a man 
has  been  deeply  skilled  in  forbidden  arts,  which 
he  has  exercised  only  to  the  injury  of  his  fellow- 
creatures — if  he  can  chant  a song  which  drives 
his  enemy  to  sleeplessness,  to  madness,  or  to 
death,  or  if  his  evil-eye  can  burn  up  the  grass — 
the  ghost  of  such  a one  will  not  perish  with  the 
body;  for  what  the  living  man  most  loved  is 
mischief ; and  although  his  corpse  may  be  burn- 
ed or  buried  in  a pathless  moor,  or  deep  below 
the  sea,  “ some  wicked  spirit  still  pervades  the 
spot,”  and  makes  the  neighborhood  terrible  for- 
ever. 

The  ancient  ghost  delighted  in  skulls,  wind- 
ing-sheets, and  charnel-houses,  haunted  the 
scenes  of  former  joys  and  crimes,  could  not  cross 
a running  stream,  and  so  loved  darkness  that  it 
swooned  at  the  light  of  a torch.  All  this  was 
very  reasonable ; for  it  had  no  new  home  in  an- 
other world,  was  merely  a fresh  combination  of 
earthly  material,  and  derived  much  of  its  power 
from  an  unholy  alliance  with  monsters  who 
dwelt  in  caves,  shunning  the  light  of  the  sun, 
lest  they  should  be  turned  into  stone — a calami- 
ty which  befell  many  a loitering  elf.  But  mat- 
ters do  not  stand  thus  with  the  modern  ghost : 
the  bodiless  *spirit  which  hankers  after  the  foul 
prison  from  which  it  has  been  set  free,  w’hich 
appears  to  be  still  subject  to  the  laws  of  matter, 
or  which  condescends  to  restrict  its  visits  to 
' The  silent,  solemn  hour 

When  night  and  morning  meet, 
is  plainly  acting  on  no  principle  at  all,  but  is  only 
observing  old  forms  from  which  life  is  departed, 
and  is  as  unreal  a being  as  the  man  in  armor  at 
the  lord  mayor’s  show.  All  his  trappings  had  a 
formidable  meaning  once,  but  no  one  fears  the 
obsolete  creature  now ; and  only  antiquaries  can 
guess  the  object  of  the  stage-properties  in  which 
he  is  arrayed. 


Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker  for  Dec.  25 
contains  a splendid  full-page  engraving  of  the 
Prize  Fowls  at  the  recent  State  Poultry  Show 
— the  best  Poultry  picture  ever  given  in  an  Amer- 
ican newspaper.  Also,  a magnificent  Christ- 
mas Picture,  and  other  fine,  illustrations.  For 
sale  by  all  newsdealers ; price  8 cents.  See  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Rural  in  this  paper. — [Com.] 


Chapped  Hands  and  Face,  Soee  Lips,  &c.,  cured 
at  once  by  the  use  of  Hegevian’s  Cam]>hor  Ice  with 
Glycerine.  It  keeps  the  hands  soft  In  the  coldest 
weather.  See  that  you  get  the  genuine.  Sold  by 
Druggists.  Price  25  cents  per  box.  Sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  30  cents.— Hegeman  & Co.,  New  York. 


GHOSTS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

We  shall  appreciate  more  thoroughly  the  vast 
difference  which  has  grown  up  between  the  gen- 
uine old  ghost  and  the  shadowy  phantom  to  which 
he  has  now  dwindled  down,  if  we  consider  the 
means  which  were  commonly  adopted  to  get  rid 
of  each  of  them  when  the  supernatural  presence 
became  insufferable.  The  average  ghost  of  later 
times  is  a wicked  soul  that  has  escaped  from  its 
place  of  punishment,  and  has  come  back  to 
trouble  the  living  with  merely  spiritual  terror; 
and  he  is  encountered  with  the  weapons  of  the 
exorcist,  who  raises  about  him  a devotional  and 
uncongenial  atmosphere  from  which  the  evil  be- 
ing is  glad  to  retreat  even  to  his  penal  fires.  A 
very  different  line  of  conduct  was  adopted  toward 
the  ghost  of  old.  He  was  of  the  earth  earthy, 
and  so  strictly  local  a personage,  that  it  was  as 
much  the  recognized  duty  of  the  landlord  to  see 
that  a tenement  was  free  from  ghosts  as  that  it 
was  wind  and  water  tight.  “There  is  a ghost 
about  the  premises,  ” said  a farmer  to  his  land- 
lord one  morning  in  the  year  of  grace  1010; 
“he  has  killed  a good  many  of  my  cattle,  and 
one  or  two  men ; and  folks  think  he  will  be  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  country-side : if  I can  not  get 
something  done  for  me,  I must  throw  up  the 
farm.  ” When  the  landlord  heard  this,  says  the 
old  sagaman,  he  did  not  see  his  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  If  he  was  unequal  to  the  task,  the 
obligation  devolved  upon  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
as  the  lawful  authority  who  was  responsible  for 
the  orderly  state  of  the  country.  The  way  in 
which  he  proceeded  to  abate  the  nuisance  varied 
with  the  habits  and  temper  of  the  intruder.  In 
the  case  of  a tolerably  reasonable  ghost,  the  rep- 
resentative of  public  order  would  expostulate, 
pointing  out  the  illegality  of  his  conduct  in  com- 
ing out  of  his  grave  every  night  with  a crew  of 
dead  men,  and  establishing  himself  before  the 
fire  in  a house  in  which  he  had  only  a life  inter- 
est which  had  now  determined ; and  the  ghost 
has  been  known  to  rejoin,  “Well,  we  will  go. 
I thought  all  along  we  had  no  business  here" — 
an  amount  of  law-abidingness  which  was  not  in- 
variably displayed  by  the  firing  Northman.  But 
if,  as  usually  happened,  arguments  were  thrown 
away,  somebody  was  obliged  to  undertake  the 
more  dangerous  business  of  putting  him  out  bod- 
ily, like  any  other  trespasser ; and  old  sea-rovers 
were  fond  of  boasting  to  their  juniors  of  the  spec- 
tres which  in  their  young  days  they  had  brought 
to  book.  But  if  after  such  a forcible  ejection  he 
would  not  be  quiet  in  his  grave,  but  prowled  round 
the  homestead,  threw  the  shepherd  over  a cliff 
on  a frosty  evening,  or  on  winter  nights  made 
such  ghostly  sounds  outside  the  house  as  drove 
men  mad,  the  family  would  at  last  make  up  their 
minds  to  lay  him  at  once  and  forever.  Now  he 
could  exist  so  long  only  as  those  objects  were 
still  in  being  in  which  he  took  delight : if  these, 
therefore,  came  to  an  end,  he  perished  with  them. 
Thus  nobler  ghosts  five  on  while  their  family 
flourishes,  and  bewail  its  impending  ruin  as  their 
own  extinction.  If  the  departed  have  been  vio- 
lently attached  to  some  piece  of  property,  let  the 
treasure  be  destroyed,  and  the  spectre  will  be 
seen  no  more.  If  the  dead  man  has  been  a base 
and  degraded  being,  let  his  body  be  dug  up  and 
burned  to  ashes,  and  the  ghost  shall  never  trou- 
ble any  one  again.  But  some  spectres  there  are 


Foe  Colds,  Coughs,  Beonohitis,  and  all  affections 
of  the  Lungs,  take  Ayee’b  Chebet  Pectoral. — [Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LARGEST— BEST— CHEAPEST. 


MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

THE  GBEAT  ILLUSTRATED 

RURAL,  LITERARY,  AND  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

Moore's  RURAL  excels  in  Contents,  Size,  Style, 
Illustrations,  &c.  Sixteen  Double-Quarto  Pages,  of 
Five  Columns  each.  Ably  Edited,  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated, Neatly  Printed,  and  Adapted  to  both  Town 
and  Country.  The  RURAL  is  profusely  and  splen- 
didly Illustrated— the  volume  just  closed  containing 
Over  Eight  Hundred  Engravings  l 

THE  RURAL  FOR  1870 
will  be  the  Largest,  Best,  and  Cheapest  Illustrated 
Journal  of  its  Class  in  the  World  ! Only  $3  a Year ; 
$2  50  in  Clubs.  All  who  form  Clubs  will  get 

“GOOD  PAY  FOR  DOING  GOOD!” 

A choice  of  Over  One  Hundred  Valuable  Premiums  l 
Specimens,  Premium  Lists,  Posters,  &c.,  sent  free. 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


STANDARD  PHONOGRAPHY.— 
The  best  Short-Hand  has  been  learned 
by  many  thousands,  without  a teacher, 
from  Graham’s  Hand-Book.  $2  20, 
postpaid.— Outline,  8c.;  Two  Hours’ 
Course,  25c. ; Pocket  Reading  Exer- 
cises, 25c. ; Weekly  Phonographic  Vis- 
itor, 12c.  a No.  i $3  a year.  Address 
A.  J.  GRAHAM,  563  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  AND  ARMS, 

SELPHO’S  PATENT— always  ranked  as  the  best,  and 
now  better  than  ever.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
WILLIAM  SELPHO  & SON,  616  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC  for  HOLIDAY  GIFTS.-Boobky’b 

Standard  Piano-forte  and  Vocal  Works,  elegantly 
bound,  suitable  for  presentation.  Beethoven’s  Sona- 
tas, complete,  $8;  Mozart’s  Sonatas,  complete,  $7; 
The  Operatic  Album,  containing  100  gems  from  the 
principal  Operas,  $8 ; Drawing-Room  Music-Book,  $3 ; 
Christmas  Edition  of  the  Messiah,  $2 ; Mendelssohn’s 
Songs  Without  Words,  complete,  $3 ; Chopin’s  Mazur- 
kas and  Vaises,  complete,  $2  each ; Schumann’s  Album 
for  the  Young,  $1  25;  Ball-Room  Music-Book  <116 
Dances),  $2 ; The  Old  Songs  of  Ireland  (50  Songs),  $2 ; 
The  German  Song-Book  (43  Songs),  $2 ; Opera  Song- 
Book  (36  Songs),  $2;  Verdi  Album  (25  of  Verdi’s  best 
Songs),  $2;  English  Ballad-Book  (112  Songs),  $3; 
Standard  Song-Book  (50  best  Songs  ever  written),  $2 ; 
English  Song-Book  (44  new  Songs),  $2.  Complete 
Operas,  Oratorios,  and  large  collections  of  Vocal  and 
Piano-forte  Music,  in  Books,  50  cts.  each.  Also,  just 
ready,  free  to  any  address,  Boosey  & Co.’s  Catalogue 
of  their  Newest  Publications,  in  full  sheet  or  music- 
size  form.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A [iTTLir  SICKER 

to  make  well,  is  false  logic.  Quit  it,  and  try  WOL- 
COTT’S PAIN  PAINT,  of  181  Chatham  Square,  N.Y. 
Sold  at  all  Drug  stores. 


MAN  IN  GENESIS  AND  IN  GEOLO- 
GY; Or,  THE  BIBLE  ACCOUNT  OF  MAN’S 
CREATION,  Tested  by  Scientific  Theories  of  his  Ori- 

fin  and  Antiquity.  By  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.  Price 
1.  Sold  by  booksellers,  and  sent  first  post  by 

S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


$20 


A DAY ! Business  new.  Samples  and  Circu- 
lars free.  J.  C.  RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


253  Feet  Front— Iron  and  Glass. 


WORKS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  WATCH  COMPANY, 

(GRES,  WALES,  & CO.),  MARION,  N.  J. 


GILES,  WALES,  & CO., 

IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  and  JOBBERS, 

salesroom  united  States  Watch  Company, 

13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Manufacturers  JsiiS.  Watches,  Pendant  Winders  and  Key  Winders, 

BOTH  NICKEL.  AND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS. 

The  finer  grades  all  having  three  pairs  Conical  Pivots,  Cap  Jeweled,  in  Gold  Settle  *s,  and 
accurately  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold,  and  Position;  and  all,  even  in  the  cheapest  grades,  have  the  STRAIGHT- 
LINE  Escapement,  with  Exposed  Pallet  Jewels,  and  Hardened  and  Tempered  Hair  Springs ; and  for  our  late 
improvement  in  STEM-WINDING  mechanism,  we  claim  a STRENGTH,  SIMPLICITY,  and  SMOOTHNESS 
hitherto  unattained  in  any  other  manufacture,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Constantly  on  hand,  full  lines,  all  sizes,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Diamond  Set,  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute  Repeaters, 
Independent  1-4, 1-5  Split  and  Fly-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  different  times. 

ffSFT  Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  enclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade  gener- 
ally. 

Wholesale  Warerooms,  13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER,  & CO.,  142  Lake  St,  Chicago,  111. 


Watch  No.  1064  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  fif- 
teen months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
only  one  second  per  month.  WILLARD  DERBY, 
Of  Derby,  Snow,  & Prentiss,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Watch  No.  1124  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,’’  manufactured  by  the  United  States 
Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  seven  months ; its 
total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only  six  seconds. 

A.  L.  DENNIS,  President  N.  J.  R.  R.  T.  & T.  Co. 

Watch  No.  1251  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  four 
months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only 
five  seconds  per  month. 

F.  A.  HASKELL,  Con.  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  111T  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,"  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  fif- 
teen months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
only  an  average  of  two-thirds  of  a second  per  day. 

B.  F.  PHELPS,  Con.  N.  J.  Central  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1037  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  since 
June,  1867 ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
only  five  seconds  per  month.  HENRY  SMITH, 
Treas.  Panama  R.  R.,  88  Wall  St. 


Watch  No.  12012  — bearing  Trade-Mark,  “United 
States  Watch  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  five 
months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only 
twelve  seconds.  GEO.  LOVIS,  Gen’l  Eastern 

Pass’gr  Ag’t  Toledo,  Wabash,  & Western  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1259  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  six 
months  ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only 
eight  secoifds  per  month.  Have  been  traveling  through 
different  sections  of  the  country,  from  New  York  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  and  back,  by  steamer  and  railroad. 

E.  RICE,  of  Whitney  & Rice,  179  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Sunbury,  Pa-,  Feb.  26, 1869. 

Watch  No.  1176  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  three 
months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only 
five  seconds  during  that  time. 

HENRY  DE  LANCEY,  Engineer  Phila.  & Erie  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1105  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  elev- 
en months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time£eing 
only  seven  seconds  in  the  entire  time. 

A.  H.  KING,  7 Park  Place,  N.  Y., 
Vice-Pres’t  Elastic  Cone  8pring  Co., 

N.  J.  Car  Spring  and  R.  Co. 


YT7 ATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

vv  UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO., 

Of  MARION,  N.  J.,  retailed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  C.  A.  STEVENS  & CO. , Jewelers, 
40  East  14th  Street,  Union  Square,  New  York.  t£f~  Call  or  send  for  Price-List. 


Eight  per  Cent.  Gold 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 

81,500,000 

ST.  JOSEPH  AND  REIVER  CITY  K.  R.  CO,, 

in  denominations  of  $1000  and  $500,  conpon  or  regis- 
tered, with  interest  at  Eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able 15th  February  and  August,  in  Gold,  free  of  United 
States  taxes,  in  New  York  or  Europe.  The  bonds 
have  thirty  years  to  run,  payable  in  New  York  in  Gold. 
Trustees : FaKners’  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  New 
York.  The  mortgage  which  secures  these  bonds  is  at 
the  rate  of  $13,500  per  mile,  covers  a completed  road 
for  every  bond  issued,  and  is  a first  and  only  mort- 
gage. The  line  connecting  St.  Joseph  with  Fort  Kear- 
ney will  make  a short  and  through  route  to  California. 
The  Company  have  a Capital  Stock 

of $10,000,000 

And  a Grant  of  Land  from  Congress 
of  1,600,000  acres,  valued,  at  the 

lowest  estimate,  at 4,000,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 1 , 600,000 

Total $15,500,000 

Length  of  Road,  271  miles.  Price  97«  and  accrued  in- 
terest Can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned.  Also, 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  information  relating  thereto. 
These  bonds,  being  so  well  secured,  and  yielding  a 
large  income,  are  desirable  to  parties  seeking  safe  and 
lucrative  investments. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE  & CO.,  Commercial  Agents, 

No.  64  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

TANNER  & CO.,  Fiscal  Agents, 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


A GREAT  OFFER. 

HORACE  WATERS,  No.  481  Broadway,  N.Y..  will 
dispose  of  One  Hundred  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Or- 
gans, of  six  first-class  makers,  at  extremely  low 
prlceM  for  Cash  during:  the  Holiday*,  or 
will  take  from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid ; the  same 
to  let,  and  rent  money  applied  if  purchased.  Niw 
7-Octave  Pianos  for  $275  and  upward;  New  Organs 
for  $45  and  upward,  for  cash. 


RENEW  ! ! RENEW  ! ! !— Either  Harper’s 
Wbekly,  Monthly,  or  Bazar,  $4,  and  The  Phre- 
nological Journal,  $3,  sent  to  one  address  for  $5,  by 
S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


. WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 

10  hours,  without  using  drm?e.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


VICK’S 

FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1870. 

Thr  First  Edition  op  One  Hundred  and  Twen- 
ty Thousand  copies  of  Vick’s  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue of  Seeds  and  Floral  Guide  is  pub- 
lished and  ready  to  send  out.  It  is  elegantly  printed 
on  fine  tinted  paper,  with  about  200  fine  wood  En- 
gravings of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a beautiful 
Colored  Plate  — consisting  of  seven  varieties  of 
Phlox  Drummondii,  making  a fine 

BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  instruct- 
ive Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and  thor- 
ough directions  for  the 

CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  my 
customers,  to  whom  it  is  sent  free  without  applica- 
tion, but  will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  by  mail, 
for  Ten  Cents,  which  is  not  half  the  cost. 

Address  JAMES  VICK. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


HALF-DOLLAR  MUSIC! 

FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Cheapest  Musical  Publications  lu  the 
World ! 

BRAINARD’S  MUSICAL  ALBUMS. 

No.  1 contains  18  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Pieces. 
No.  2 contains  20  Choice  New  Songs  and  Quartettes. 
No.  3 contains  24  Popular  New  Comic  Songs. 

No.  4 contains  23  Beautiful  Songs  and  Quartettes. 
No.  5 contains  18  Instrumental  Pieces  for  Piano. 
Each  number  contains  48  pages,  sheet-music  size, 
neatly  bound.  Price  only  50  cents.  Copies  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  Catalogue  of  contents 
sent  free.  Other  numbers  will  rapidly  follow.  Sold 
by  music  and  newsdealers  generally.  Address  all  or- 
ders to  S.  BRAINAltD  d:  SONS,  Publish- 
ers, Cleveland,  O. 


1870.  THE  N,insER1  1870. 

The  best,  cheapest,  and  most  richly  ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN.  $1  50 
a year,  in  advance.  Sample  number,  10  cents.  Sub- 
scribe now,  and  get  the  fast  number  of  1869  FREE. 
Address 

JOHN  L.  8H0REY,  13  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


WAS  cured  of  Deafness  and  Catarrh  by  a simple 
remedy,  and  will  send  the  receipt  free. 

Mbs.  M.  C.  LEGGETT,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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S.  W.  GEERY, 

IMPORTER, 

Wholesale  & Retail  Dealer  In  Teas,  Wines,  Cigars,  and 
CHOICE  FAMILY  GBOCEIUES, 
Formerly  I.  & W.  Geery,  No.  719  Broadway, 

Established  in  1804.  New  York. 

The  selection  of  Choice  Teas  and  Old  Wines  has 
been  the  special  business  of  this  house  for  years. 

My  stock  comprises  some  of  the  Oldest  Liquors  in 

thCon8tanfl’y  on  hand,  a full  assortment  of  every  thing 
aDDertaining  to  the  Grocery  Trade.  Catalogues  sent 
by  mail.  Orders  will  be  called  for  (in  the  city)  every 
morning,  if  desired. 

Goods  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


FOUND  AT  LAST.  — Watches  Superseded.— The 
Dollar  Time-Keeper. — A Prefect  Gum. — Elegant- 
ly-cased in  Oroide  of  Gold,  Superior  Compass  Attach- 
ment, Enameled  Dial,  Silver  and  Brass  Works,  Glass 
Crystal,  size  of  lady’s  watch.  Will  denote  correct 
time,  warranted  five  years,  superb  and  showy  case, 
entirely  of  metal.  This  is  no  WOOD  Compass.  Is 
entirely  new,  patented.  6500  sold  in  three  weeks. 
Only  $1  each,  three  for  $2,  in  neat  case,  mailed  free. 
Trade  supplied.  Address  the  sole  manufacturers, 
MAGNETIC  WATCH  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


HUNTER’S  GUIDE  - Revised,  Enlarged,  New  Se- 
crets added.  24,000  already  sold.  ^Twenty-sev- 
enth edition  of  6000  copies  NOW  READY,  enlarged, 
twenty  new  tanning  secrets  added  (three  cost  $5  each). 
THE  HUNTER’S  GUIDE  AND  TRAPPER’S  COM- 
PANION tells  how  to  hunt  and  trap  ALL  animals, 
from  mink  to  bear,  to  make  traps,  boats,  &c.  How  to 
tan  and  dress  all  hides,  <fcc-,  &c.,  to  color  ftirs  and 
skins.  New  Secrets  just  added.  The  secret  recipes 
in  this  book  would  cost  $30  any  where  else.  Tells 
how  to  hunt,  fish,  has  hunting  narratives,  &c.,  Ac.  A 
NEW  BOOK,  well  printed  and  bound.  64  pp.  Price 
(not  $1)  but  25  cents ; six  for  $1 ; mailed  free.  Be- 
ware of  “ Recipes,”  “ 10-cent  papers,”  and  swindlers. 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  All  wholesale  newsdealers  sell 
it.  Send,  for  one.  Worth  $10  to  any  farmer,  hunter, 
or  boy.  Only  a “quarter."  Address 

HUNTER  & CO.,  Publishers,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

“ TT  STILL  WAVES.”— The  old  favorite,  the  “ STAR- 
1 SPANGLED  BANNER.”  January  number  just 
out ; now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.  Every  number 
contain.  10  long  columns,  8 pages.  Ledger  size,  480  long 
columi  a of  splendid  reading  during  1870.  Four  col- 
umns of  “ swindling  exposures  ” in  every  number.  In 
fact,  the  whole  paper  is  brimming  with  Wit,  Humor, 
Fun ; Sense  and  Nonsense ; Wit.  Wisdom,  and  Wind : 
Fun,  Fact,  and  Fancy.  It  is  Rich,  Rare,  and  Racy ; 


LIKE  it  It  will  instruct,  amuse,  and  will  SAVE  YOU 
MONEY.  We  give  the  superb  steel  plate,  1#  by  2 feet 
in  size,  entitled  “ Evangeline,"  mount  it  on  roller,  and 
send  it  GRATIS,  and  the  paper  till  1871,  all  for  only  75 
cents.  Engraving  alone  sells  for  $2.  It  is  NOT  a 
“sell.”  Has  been  published  regularly  since  1863. 
Largest  circulation  in  New  Hampshire.  If  you  try 
it  ONE  year,  you  will  come  again.  You  have  often 
thought  of  subscribing— NOW  IS  JUST  THE  TIME. 
We  will  refund  vour  money  if  you  are  not  PERFECT- 
LY SATISFIED.  IT  WILL  PAY.  You  run  no  risk. 
Buy  a copy  of  any  newsman,  or  send  six  cents  and  re- 
ceive one  by  mail.  Remember,  you  get  the  elegant 
parlor  engraving  “Evangeline"  (richly  worth $2),  and 
the  paper  a whole  year,  all  for  only  75  cents.  SAT- 
ISFACTION GUARANTEED,  or  will  return  your 
cash.  Address  “STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER," 
Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


SO  T>  “SO  SAID  BILL"  The  Star-Span- 
• U.  JJ  . gled  Banner  saved  me  from  sending 
$10  to  a swindler. 


11  9 PV  9 Ti1  T?  TT'  rP  Is  THB  superb  new 
I'Z  IJI  C JF  -Cjlis  1 plate  “Evangeline, " 
given  free  to  all  who  send  75  cents  for  the  ‘‘STAR- 
SPANGLED  BANNER"  for  1870. 

PERFECTLY  RELIABLE.  Established  1863.  Sat- 
I isf action  Guaranteed.  “Star-Spangled  Banner" 
75  cents  a year. 


DO  TVot  Pe  SWINDLED. -Read  STAR- 
1 V -D  SPANGLED  BANNER. 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS  ! 
Emerson’s  Unequaled  Church 
Music  Book! 

The  Choral  Tribute. 

35,000  Now  in  Use. 

Price,  $1  50.  $13  50  per  dozen. 

Sample  Copies  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price. 
OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  & CO.,  New  York,  Publishers. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 
each  a^  Mobth‘y,  Weekly,  or  Bazar,  $4  00 

for  one  ^vl8’  60  Cents*  8ent  to  one  address 

for  one  year  for  $4  00,  by  o.  A.  ROORBACH, 

102  Nassau  St,  New  York. 

POCKET  REVOLVERS.  s,^s*’ts„r 

A neat,  durable  weapon;  four-inch  barral PricefcVoo 
postpaid.  Address  S.  Q.  AUSTIN,  Elsie  Mfch.1 


Juvenile  Books  for  the  Holidays^ 

ABBOTT’S  FRANCONIA  STORIES.  Numerous  II 
lustrations.  Complete  in  10  vols.,  16mo,  Cloth  90 
cents  each.  The  volumes  may  be  obtained  sena 
rately ; or,  complete  in  neat  case,  $9  00.  *,a 

Malleville.— Mary  Bell.— Ellen  Linn Wallace 

-Beechnut.  - Stuyvesant.  - Agnes.  - Mary  Em- 
kine.— Rodolphus. — Caroline. 

ABBOTT’S  LITTLE  LEARNER  SERIES.  Harper’s 
Pictm-e  Books  for  the  Nursery.  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated. In  5 volumes,  90  cents  each.  The  volumes 
complete  in  themselves,  and  sold  separately : or,  the 
set  complete  in  case  for  $4  50. 

Learning  to  Talk.-To  Think.-To  Read.  - 
About  Common  Things.  — About  Right  and 
Wrong.  & 

MARCO  PAUL'S  Voyages  and  Travels  in 
I?®  Puremt  of  Knowledge.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 
Complete  in  6 vole,  lgmo,  Cloth,  90  cents  each. 
The  volumes  may  be  obtained  separately ; or,  com- 
plete in  neat  case,  for  $6  40. 

. Jn  ^ew  York.— On  the  Erie  Canal.-In  the  For- 

Published  BT  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

W Sent  by  mail,  pottage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  State*,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 

WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide) 

These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
u tat  ion ‘for  time  ana  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : — Horizontal  Watches,  $10,  equal  in  appear- 
ance and  for  time  to  Gold  Watches  worth  $100 ; Full- 
Jeweled  Levers,  $16,  equal  to  $150  Gold  ones ; Full- 
Jeweled  Levers,  extra  fine  and  superior  finish,  $20, 
equal  to  $200  Gold  ones. 

We  have  just  commenced  making  a very  fine  Amer- 
ican Watch,  frill  jeweled,  patent  lev"  *“ 

balance,  adjusted  to  heat,  c 
down  weight,  equal  in  ap. 

Gold  Watch  costing  $250. 

We  charge  only  $25  for  these  magnificent  watches. 
All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents'  and  la- 
dies’ sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all 
kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Meta!  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— N.  Y.  Time*. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them. — Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  Sc  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


HOLIDI  WHIMS. 

A.  T.  STEWART  ii  CO. 

WILL  CONTINUE  TO  OFFER 

EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 

IN 

ALL  TIIE  DEPARTMENTS 

OF  THEIR 

RETAIL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AVENUE,  AND 
TENTH  STREET. 


GENTLEMEN’S 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 

A.  T.  STEWART  & CO. 


CLOVES,  HOSIERY,  UNDERGARMENTS, 

NECKTIES,  SCARFS, 

SILK  AND  LINEN  CAMBRIC 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
Dressing-Gowns,  Linen  and  Cotton 
Shirts,  &c., 

AT  EXTREMELY  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AVENUE,  AND 
TENTH  STREET. 


TO  THE  WORKING  CLASS.— We  are  now  prepared  to  fur- 
nish all  claasea  with  constant  employment  at  home,  the  whole  of 
the  time  or  for  the  spare  momenta.  Business  new,  light  and 
profitable.  Persona  of  either  aex  easily  earn  from  SOc.  to  ( 5 per 
evening,  and  a proportional  sum  by  devoting  their  whole  time 
to  the  business.  Boys  and  girls  earn  nearly  as  much  as  men. 
That  all  who  see  this  notice  may  send  their  address,  and  testthe 
business,  we  make  this  unparalleled  offer:  To  such  as  are  not 
well  satiafied,  we  will  send  (1  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing. 


work  on,  and  a copy  of  The  People's  Literary  Companion- 
one  of  t he  largest  and  best  family  newspapers  published— all 
sent  free  by  mail.  Reader,  If  you  want  permanent,  profitable 
work , address  E.  C.  ALLM7  & CO.,  Augusta.  Maine. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  63  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


im 


CHA8.  A.  DANA,  Editor. 

The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  beat  New  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  likes  it.  Three  editions:  Daily,  SB;  Semi- 
Weekly,  8‘Jt  and  Weekly,  SI  a year.  All  the  News 
at  half-price.  Full  reports  of  markets,  agriculture,  Farmers' 
and  Fruit  Growers’  Clubs,  and  a complete  story  in  every 
Weekly  and  8emi-Weekly  number.  A present  of  valuable 
plants  and  vinea  to  every  subscriber;  inducements  to  can- 
vassers  unsurpassed.  (1,000  Life  Insurances, rand  Pianos, 
Mowing  Machines,  Parlor  Organs,  Sewing  Machines,  Ac., 
among  the  premiums.  Specimens  and  liBts  free.  8end  a 
Dollar  and  cry  it. 

I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher  Sun,  New  York. 


“ One  of  the  beet-conducted  agricultural  journals  in 
the  country.” 

The  favorable  opinion  above  is  given  by  the  Rural 
Nkw- Yorker  of  tne 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 

the  leading  paper  of  its  class  in  New  England. 

Terms  : Weekly,  $2  50 ; Monthly,  $1 50,  per  year. 
Send  stamp  for  specimens  and  premium  list. 

R.  P.  EATON  Sc  CO.,  Boston  IWass. 

T A ME  HORSES.— Contracted  feet  permanent- 
J-i  ly  cured.  Corns,  Sprung  Knees,  Thrash,  and  all 
diseases  arising  from  contraction.  Every  horse-owner 
sluruld  know  this  secret.  $25,000  paid  by  the 
War  Dep’t.  Used  with  great  success  for  more  than 
five  years.  Recommended  and  practiced  by  the  most 
eminent  horsemen  in  the  country.  Enclose  $1  to 
R.  B.  YOUATT,  Drawer  ‘286,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


1 CTO  —THE  NURSERY,  the  best,  cheapest,  and 
J O / U.  most  richly  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN.  $1  50  a year,  in  ad- 
vance. Sample  number,  10  cents.  Subscribe  note,  and 
get  Jr? la8t  two  numbers  of  this  year  FREE.  Address 
JOHN  L.  SHORKY,  13  Washington  St,  Boston. 


10,000  AGENTS  WANTED  FOB 

PRIEST  and  NUN. 

APPjy  once  to  CRITTENDEN  & MoKINNEY, 
1308  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A HANDSOME  FULL-GILT  Photograph  Al- 
bum, holding  20  full-size  pictures,  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  25  cts. ; 5 for  $1 ; $2  26  per  dozen.  Circulars 
free.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.  Y. 
AGO  a Week  for  Agents , lodnl  or  traveling.  Nocapital 
tp  wanted.  Address  Youn»&  Co.,  599  Broadway,  N.Y. 


The  Great  Pictorial  Annual, 


Hostetter’s  United  States  Almanac  for  1870,  for 
distribution,  gratis,  throughout  the  United  States  and 
all  civilized  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is 
now  ready  for  distribution,  and  all  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  true  philosophy  of  health  should  read  and 
ponder  the  valuable  suggestions  it  contains.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  admirable  medical  treatise  on  the  causes, 
prevention,  and  cure  of  a great  variety  of  diseases,  it 
embraces  a large  amount  of  information  interesting  to 
the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  miner,  the  farmer,  the 
planter,  and  professional  man ; and  the  calculations 
have  been  made  for  such  meridians  and  latitudes  as 
are  most  suitable  for  a correct  and  comprehensive 

NATIONAL  CALENDAR . 

The  nature,  uses,  and  extraordinary  sanitary  effects 
of 

HOSTETTER’S 

STOMACH  BITTERS, 

the  staple  tonic  and  alterative  of  mofe  than  half  the 
Christian  world,  are  fully  set  forth  in  its  pages,  which 
are  also  interspersed  with  pictorial  illustrations,  valu- 
able recipes  for  the  household  and  farm,  humorous  an- 
ecdotes, and  other  instructive  and  amusing  reading- 
matter,  original  and  selected.  Among  the  Annuals 
appearing  with  the  opening  of  the  year,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  useful,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  The 
proprietors,  Messrs.  Hostetter  & Smith,  on  receipt  of 
a two-cent  stamp,  will  forward  a copy  by  mail  to  any 
person  who  can  not  procure  one  in  his  neighborhood. 
The  BITTERS  are  sold  in  every  city,  town,  and  vil- 
lage, and  are  extensively  used  throughout  the  entire 
civilized  world. 


CATARRH. 

RELIEF  AT  ONCE  1— A PERFECT  CURE ! 

NORTON’S  NEW  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRH 

AND  MODE  OF  TREATMENT 
Is  an  improvement,  and  a perfection  never  before  at- 
tained. It  consists  of  the  alternated  inhalation  of 
harmless  liquids— they  are  painless,  cleansing,  deodor- 
izing, soothing,  and  powerful  curatives.  Relief  and 
comfort  follow  from  the  first  day’s  use,  and  a perma- 
nent cure  in  due  course  of  time.  It  penetrates  through 
the  absorbents  to  the  very  seat  of  the  disease— breaks 
it  up  at  its  fountain  head— removes  all  the  wretched 
symptoms,  such  as  pain  in  the  temples,  noises  in  the 
heaa,  obstruction  of  the  air  passages,  offensive  dis- 
charges from  the  nostrils,  and  dropping  of  muens  into 
the  throat,  “ cold  in  the  head,”  sneezing,  dizziness,  loss 
of  memory,  dimness  of  vision,  and  restores  the  sense 
of  taste  and  smell.  It  literally  extinguishes  this  loath- 
some malady  in  all  its  forms  forever,  and  cures  the 
most  hopeless  case  known.  Send  a Stamp  for  Pam- 
phlet  to  GERRIT  NORTON,  office  11  Ann  St.,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  !-OUR  NEW 

PICTORIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE 


THE  MOST 
POPULAR 
AND 

PROFITABLE 
OF  ALL 
BOOKS. 


Contains  more  than  1000  larg 


tSt  authentic  Illustrations,  60,0?0 
References,  Directions  for  the 
Profitable  Reading  of  Scrip  - 
tures,  numerous  valuable  Tables, 
&c.,  a beautiful  Family  Record 
and  Family  Album,  Ac.,  Ac. 
The  best  selling  Bible  in  America. 
-c,acu  Ageai  sens  irum  three  to  ten  copies  daily.  Ed- 
itors pronounce  it  the  best  of  all  Family  Bibles.  Sev- 
eral large  editions  sold  in  a few  months.  For  Circulars 
and  ftifl  particulars,  address  JOHN  E.  POTTER  A 
CO.,  614  and  617  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia.  SMT  Pub- 
lishers of  over  200  styles  of  Bibles. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue. 


NEWMAN  A C APRON’S 

Establishment  for  the  sale  of 

HOUSE  FURNISHING 

Goods  and  Plated  Ware,  in  great  variety,  is  still  lo- 
cated at 

1172  Broadway,  cor.  28th  Street. 

Also,  Builders'  Hardware,  Locks,  Electro-Bronzed 
and  Plated  Work  of  their  own  manufacture.  Old 
household  articles  requiring  Replating  done  on  short 


S CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PERFUMERY, 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS,  and  TOILET  SOAPS. 

WOODWORTH  A SON,  Rochestc 
te:  335  Broadway,  Room  18. 

CTRL  VOI  R HAIR! 


light  

application.  Address,  with  Stamp, 
Prop.  BYRON,  Garret 


Garrkttsvii.le,  Ohio. 


EUREKA  !— Blotches  and  Eruptions  on  the  face 
permanently  cured  in  one  day.  No  paint  1 no 
powaer ! no  humbug ! Address(enclosing5ncents  and 
gtamp)  JAS.  SMITH,  Jb.,  Box  67,  Charlestown,  Mass. 


HUPEI’S  PIRIODICILS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper's  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

In  No.  673,  for  November  20,  was  commenced  the 
new  story  “ MAN  AND  WIFE,”  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
the  Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White”  “ No  Name,” 
“Armadale,"  and  “The  Moonstone.”  Subscribers  re- 
mitting $4  00  for  each  single  subscription  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  Weekly  from  the  commencement  of 
this  story  to  the  close  of  1870.  . 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
per’s Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life. — AT.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 


Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— JIT.  Y.  Ob- 


Harper’s  Magazine. 

Harper’s  Magazine  has  now  entered  upon  its  For- 
tieth Volume.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaied  by  that 
of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  America 
—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely  illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics;  and  to  the  variety  and  interest  or  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper’s  MAOAztNK  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  lan^ua^e.  Thus  the  ample  space 


at  the  disposal  of  its  P 


s will  enable  them  to 


TheP 

and  anticipating  for  the  fritnre  a continuance  of  the 
favor  whicu  has  been  accorded  to  their  enterprise  in 
the  past. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Wrekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year. 4 00 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazas 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  6r  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Maoazine. -Whole  Page,  $250;  Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  60  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $1  00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


vQC*  MORGAN’S  SONS  ^ 

^hP^SAPOU0 

211  WASHINGTON  ST  N.  Y 


Musical  Boxes 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


Waltham  Watches 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel ',  New  York , 

OFFER  FOR  BALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  Loudon. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL.  JEWELRY. 


Buyers  of  watches  at  retail  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  buying  watches  represented  as  “American,” 
and  which  are  usually  advertised  in  connection  with 
the  words  “Oroide,"  “Imitation  Gold,"  and  other 
words  calculated  to  attract  attention.  Nine  cases  out 
of  ten  such  watches  are  spurious,  as  our  genuine  move- 
ments are  seldom,  if  ever,  put  into  any  thing  but  solid 
gold  or  silver  cases.  Large  numbers  of  these  worth- 
less watches  bear  colorable  imitations  of  our  trade- 
marks. To  avoid  imposition,  buyers  who  do  not  know 
responsible  jewelers  should  first  procure  a descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  different  styles  of  watches  made  by 
the  American  Watch  Company,  of  Waltham,  Mass. 
The  catalogue  contains,  in  addition,  much  useful  in- 
formation to  watch-buyers.  Address 

ROBBINS  A:  APPLETON,  General  Agents, 
182  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


The  Most  Recherche  Novelty  in  Perfumery. 


nORO-HERALDIC 


E-  HOLMES’  BURGLAR- 
JJX  , ALARM  telegraph. 

This  one  Bell,  located  in  the 
«uv- : >-/;  sleeping-room,  rings  upon  the 
opening  of  each  window  and 
door  of  the  house.  Thousands  who  are  using  it  tes- 
tify to  its  merits.  Send  for  a Pamphlet. 

E.  HOLMES,  7 Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


jHit.se  ^ 


Agents  wanted  for  Willson’s 
School  and  Family  Chart*. 

To  canvass  every  state  in  the  Union.  Men  of 
ability,  and  well  recommended,  can  realize  handsome 
profits.  For  particulars  and  terms,  address 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


These  Perfumes  are  of  choice  quality,  and  may  be 
confidently  recommended  on  their  own  merits ; while 
the  Labels  especially  commend  them  to  all  lovers  of 
Fine  Arts,  as  they  oxhfbit  various  devices  in  Herald- 
ry, bearing  Floral  Decorations,  and  thus  convey  to  the 
poetic  mind  the  mottoes  engraved  beneath  each  de- 
sign, in  strict  conformity  with  the  recognized  Lan- 
guage of  Flowers. 

R.  LETCHFORD  & CO.,  Manufacturing  Perfumers, 
72  Cornhill,  London.  rw  For  sale  to  the  Trade  only 
by  the  Agents,  SARGENT,  JOYCE,  & HOLTON, 
34  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


MolisHbp. 


IPA/vue.  ce 


{^.uide-Iiook  to  Florida,  with  Map.  Bv  Dr.Brinton.  $1 
postpaid.  S.W.  Butler,  115  S.  7th  St,  Philadelphia. 


A New  Discovery  ! ! 

PhalonJ's 


C.  G.  Gunther’s  Sons, 

502-504  BROADWAY, 


1/ t.  Pleasant  Institute.  Privat  e Classes  for  Boys.  Am- 
herst,  Ms.  Est’dlS46.  H.C.Nash,  A.M.,  Principal. 


PERFECTION 

Coffee-Pot. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS, 


VIMLIA 


Offer  a Fresh  Assortment  of 


published 


[Patented  June  1,  1869.] 

Superior  to  any  yet  invented,  combining  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  French  patents,  with  wonderful 

SIMPLICITY, 

DURABILITY, 

and  CHEAPNESS. 

Lovers  of  GOOD  COFFEE  are  unanimous  in  its 
praise. 

B3T-  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

SIMPSON,  HALL,  MILLER,  & CO., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

Sample  and  Sales  Room,  19  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


■ST  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States , on  receipt  of  price. 


Salv^ipn  for  the  Hair 


OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth:  his  Life  aud  Teachings,”  &c. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Dore,  Dela- 
roche,  Durham,  and  Parsons.  Elegantly  printed  on 
toned  paper.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $3  OO; 
Gilt  Edges,  $3  60. 

FAVORITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  With  320  elegant 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $8  00. 

DU  CHAILLU’S  THREE  JUVENILE  WORKS.  Il- 
lustrated. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75  each. 

Lost  in  the  Jungle. 

Wild  Life  under  the  Equator. 

Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD:  a Popular  Description  of 
Man  aud  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions 
of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig,  Author  of  “The 
Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,”  “The  Harmonies  of 
Nature,”  and  “The  Tropical  World.”  With  Addi- 
tional Chapters  and  103  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $3  75. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD : a Book  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  Adventure.  By  James  Green- 
wood, Author  of  “ The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Dav- 
idjger,”  “The  True  History  of  a Little  Ragamuffin," 
“The  Seven  Curses  of  London,”  &c.  With  147  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

THE  PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  TnE  WAR  OF 
1812;  or,  Illustrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the 
History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions 
of  the  Last  War  for  American  Independence.  By 
Benson  J.  Lossino,  Author  of  “ The  Pictorial  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution.”  With  882  Illustrations, 
engraved  on  Wood  by  Lossing  & Barritt,  chiefly 
from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  1084  pages.  Large  8vo.  Price,  in 
Cloth,  $7  00 ; Sheep,  $8  60 ; Full  Roan,  $9  00 ; Half 
Calf  or  Half  Morocco  extra,  $10  00. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS : Being  a Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to 
their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Author  of  “Illustrated  Natural  His- 
tory." With  about  140  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood  by  G.  Pearson,  from  Original  Designs  made 
by  F.  W.  Keyl  and  E.  A.  Smjtli,  under  the  Author’s 
superintendence.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled,  $4  50. 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH:  his  Life  and  Teachings. 
Founded  on  the  Four  Gospels,  and  Illustrated  by 
Reference  to  the  Manners,  Customs,  Religious  Be- 
liefs, and  Political  Institutions  of  his  Times.  By 
Lyman  Abbott.  With  Designs  by  Dole,  Delaroche, 
Fenn,  and  others.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled 


For  Restoring  to  GftswHair  its 
Original  Cotok 


Boas,  Ties,  &c., 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 


Phalon’s  “Vit prtA'  differs 
utterly  from  aH^the  “dyes,” 
“ colorers/^md  “ restorers  ” 
(?)  in  ydse.  It  acts  on  a 
totally  different  principle.  It 
is  limpid\fragrant,  and  per- 
fectly innoettei^s,  precipitates 
no  muddy  or  flah*ulent  mat- 
ter, requires  no  shalung  up, 
and  communicates  no\tain  to 
the  skin  or  the  linedL  No 
paper  curtain  is  nectary  to 
conceal  its  tudjjrdf’appearance, 
for  the  simgffereason  that  it  is 
not  turbtiu  It  is,  to  all  intents 
and  pu/poses,  anew  discovery 
in  Toilet  Chemistry. 

Pln&sqVs  “ Vitalia”  is 
warranted  to  eJKs^t  a change 
in  the  color  of  theradr  within 
i o days  after  the  firsmpplica- 
tion,  the  direction*  being 
carefully  observecJ^X 

IT  IS  AS  CUZMt  AS  WATER  ! 

AND  J<AS  NO  SEDIMENT. 

Price,  f)ne  Dollar  per  Box, 


AGENTS  wanted  for 


work, 


The  largest  and  oldest  depot  in  America.  Fresh 
Novelties  by  nearly  every  Steamer.  Fine  Supply  of 
Fancy  Goods,  Swiss  Carved  Goods,  Fine  Gold  and 
Silver  Watches.  ML.  J.  PAILLARD  A CO., 
680  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


A new  Handy-Book  of  Family  Medicine.  By  Dr. 
Geo.  M.  Beard.  It  tells  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
in  every  emergency.  Quackery,  Hnmbuggery,  and 
Patent  Medicines  exposed.  It  is  the  only  reliable 
Family  Doctor  Book  published.  Get  it,  and  save  Life, 
Health,  and  Money.  E.  B.  TREAT  & CO., 

Publishers,  654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CATALOGUES,  by  Mail,  10  cents  each. 
MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages. 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  72  pages. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICANS,  100pp. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  84  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

rw  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Md. 


A Holiday  Present.— Poliak 
& Son  manufacture  warranted  Gen- 
uine Meerschaum  Goods.  Stores: 
519  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  & 
27  John  St.,  middle  of  block.  Send 
for  circular  to  Letter-Box  5846. 

Also,  Repairing  and  Boiling  done. 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  ou  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Free. 
Address  W.  A.  nEi.  DERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Agents,  oroide  gold,  agents. 

$20  a dav  made  easy.  Oroide  Gold  Pat.  Fountain 
Pen.  Is  indestructible.  Writes  4 pages  with  one  dip. 
Sells  at  sirrht— looks  like  16-carat  Gold.  Sample  box, 
12  pens,  for  25  cents,  postpaid ; also  other  novelties. 
City  Novelty  Co.,  404  Library  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Harper’s  Popular  Edition. 


THE  COMPLETE  POEMS 


POETS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Se- 
lected and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Aris  Wij.l- 
mott.  With  English  and  American  Additions,  ar- 
ranged by  Eyf.rt  A.  Duyckinck,  Editor  of  “ Cyclo- 
paedia of  American  Literature.”  Comprising  Selec- 
tions from  the  greatest  Authors  of  the  Age.  Superb- 
ly Illustrated  with  132  Engravings  from  Designs  by 
the  most  Eminent  Artists.  In  elegant  Small  4to 
form,  printed  ou  superfine  tinted  paper,  richly  bound 
in  extra  Cloth,  Beveled,  Gilt  Edges,  $6  00 ; Half  Calf, 
$6  00 ; Full  Turkey  Morocco,  $10  00. 

MACE’S  FAIRY  BOOK.  Home  Fairy  Tales  (.Contes 
du  Petit  Chateau).  By  Jean  Mace,  Author  of  “ The 
Story  of  a Mouthful  of  Bread,”  “The  Servants  of 
the  Stomach,”  &c.  Translated  by  Mary  L.  Booth. 
Handsomely  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  76;  Gilt 
Edges,  $2  25. 

LABOULAYE’S  FAIRY  BOOK.  Fairy  Tales  of  All 
Nations.  By  Edouard  Laboulaye,  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  Translated  by  Mary  L.  Bootu. 
Elegantly  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00;  Gilt 

• Edges,  $2  50. 

MISS  MULOCK’S  FAIRY  BOOK.  The  Best  Popular 
Fairy  Stories  Selected  and  Rendered  anew.  En- 
gravings. 16mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

GOLDSMITH’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Illustrated  by 
Wood  Engravings  from  the  Designs  of  C.  W.  Cope, 
A.R.A.,  Thomas  Creswick,  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.  Hed- 
grave,  A.R.A.,  and  Frederick  Tayler,  Members  of 
the  Etching  Club.  With  a Biographical  Memoir, 
and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited  by  Bolton  Cor- 
net. 8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Boards,  $3  00 ; Turkey 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


CO^.iSjNING  TWO  BOTTLES. 


Sold  by  auSDruggists. 

If'  your  Druggist  has  not 
“ Vitalia  ” on  hand?  write,  en- 
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SENATOR  SCHURZ’S  CIVIL 
SERVICE  BILL. 

IT  will  be  long  before  so  favorable  a mo- 
ment as  the  present  will  be  found  for  the 
reform  of  the  civil  service.  The  President  in- 
dicates his  sympathy  with  it  in  saying  in  his 
Message:  “There  has  been  no  hesitation  in 
changing  officials  in  order  to  secure  an  efficient 
execution  of  the  laws ; sometimes,  too,  when, 
in  a mere  party  view,  undesirable  political  re- 
sults were  likely  to  follow.  Nor  has  there 
been  any  hesitation  in  maintaining  efficient 
officials  against  remonstrance  wholly  political.” 
Secretary  Cox,  in  a most  forcible  and  conclu- 
sive manner,  urges  the  imperative  necessity 
of  some  change  in  the  system.  He  declares 
that  for  months  after  the  appointment  of  the 
head  of  a Department  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  become  familiar  with  his  duties  be- 
cause of  the  office-seeking  pressure.  Mr.  Cox’s 
testimony  is  most  valuable,  and  confirms  the 
judgment  of  all  thoughtful  men.  Senator 
Trumbull,  anxious,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Adams's  article  upon  the  subject  in  the 
North  American  Review , to  keep  inviolable  the 
constitutional  functions  of  the  Executive  in  the 
matter  of  appointments,  has  introduced  a bill 
to  prevent  Congressional  brokerage  in  office ; 
and  Senator  Schurz,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
presented  a comprehensive  bill  for  the  thorough 
reorganization  of  the  civil  service,  which  he  ex- 
plained in  a few  concise  and  luminous  remarks. 

The  bill  of  Mr.  Jenckes,  in  the  House,  af- 
fected only  the  officers  appointed  by  the  heads 
of  Departments,  but  that  of  Mr.  Schurz  in- 
cludes also  those  who  are  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  excepting  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  foreign  ministers,  judges  and 
clerks  of  the  United  States  courts,  and  the 
officers  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  re- 
marks of  Mr,  Schurz  show  that  he  fully  com- 
prehends the  absurdity  and  the  peril  of  the 
present  system.  The  principle  of  his  bill  is 
that  of  Mr.  Jenckes  and  of  the  English  sys- 
tem, namely,  examination  and  probation,  which 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  approved  by  ex- 
perience. He  proposes  a board  of  nine  com- 
missioners— the  Civil  Service  Board — to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Senate.  They 
are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes  of  three 
persons  each:  the  first  class  to  hold  for  four 
years,  the  second  eight,  and  the  third  twelve, 
unless  sooner  removed,  and  their  successors  to 
be  appointed  for  twelve  years.  The  President 
may  suspend  a commissioner  and  report  to  the 
Senate,  as  under  the  present  Tenure-of-Office 
bill.  The  annual  salary  of  each  commissioner 
is  to  be  six  thousand  dollars,  and  there  are  to 
be  three  clerks  and  a messenger. 

The  Board  is  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
for  appointment  into  each  grade  of  the  civil 
service;  to  provide  for  examinations  and  in- 
vestigations of  all  persons  who  present  them- 
selves, dividing  the  country  into  convenient 
districts;  to  examine  personally  or  by  those 
especially  designated ; and  to  report  annually 
all  proceedings  and  results  to  Congress.  The 
preference  for  appointments  by  the  heads  of  De- 
partments is  to  be  given  in  order  of  precedence 
in  examination  and  probation  ; and  a list  of  the 
candidates  for  Presidential  appointment,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
President  and  Senate,  with  the  certificate  of  the 
commission  as  to  merit  and  fitness.  When  the 
Board  begins  its  work  any  officer  now  in  the 
service  may  be  required  by  the  President  or 
head  of  Department  to  be  examined,  and  if 
found  incompetent  may  be  dismissed  ; but  if 
approved  shall  hold  office  for  five  years  from 
the  date  of  his  commission,  unless  sooner  re- 
moved according  to  the  act ; and  all  appoint- 
ments hereafter  made,  with  the  exceptions 
named  in  the  bill,  shall  be  for  eight  years. 
The  bill  is  very  carefully  drawn,  and  contains 
other  provisions  essential  to  a uniform  and  effi- 
cient system. 

Mr.  Schurz,  like  Mr.  JenckBs,  understand- 
ing where  the  opposition  will  be  made,  explain- 
ed in  his  remarks  that,  of  course,  no  examina- 
tion can  test  business  ability;  but  a year  of 
probation  and  practice  will  do  it  much  more 
surely  than  no  trial  at  all,  as  at  present.  And 
during  that  year  the  appointing  power  may  re- 
move without  question. 

So,  also,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  order 
every  candidate  for  a small  post-office,  for  in- 
stance, before  an  examining  board.  The  com- 
missioners may,  therefore,  by  general  rules  de- 
termine what  inquiries  concerning,  character 
and  ability  shall  take  the  place  of  formal  ex- 
aminations— the  result  to  be  scrutinized  by 
the  commission. 

Further,  the  till  preserves  the  constitutional 
prerogative  of  the  President  by  merely  present- 
ing to  him  a list  of  candidates  who  have  been 
found  fit ; or  he  may,  at  his  pleasure,  send  a 
candidate  to  be  examined.  Thus  the  commis- 
sion will  not  designate  what  person  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, but  will  simply  certify  that  certain  per- 
sons are  fit  for  appointment,  -j  u., , 

The  purpose  of  eXWndihir  to  nvl  years  the 


term  of  the  present  officers  is  to  give  a new 
administration,  should  it  be  composed  of  new 
persons,  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  service 
and  experience.  The  term  of  eight  years  for 
Presidential  appointments  under  the  bill  gives 
the  country,  in  the  first  place,  the  services  of 
experienced  and  efficient  officers  ; and,  second- 
ly, will  carry  a large  number  of  them  through 
two  administrations,  and  so  practically  show 
the  people  that  the  civil  service  need  not  be  a 
mere  party  machine.  And  the  provision  that 
officers  are  to  be  removed  only  for  cause,  and 
upon  fair  trial,  will  inspire  them  to  base  their 
claims  upon  good  conduct. 

Mr.  Schurz,  in  closing,  said  that  the  obsta- 
cles which  such  a reform  must  encounter  were 
not  unknown  to  him.  Nor  are  they  to  any  of 
its  friends.  The  strength  of  the  reform  lies  in 
its  essential  reason  and  good  sense ; in  the  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  which  it  will  introduce  into 
the  public  service ; in  the  consequently  elevated 
reputation  of  that  service  and  its  officers ; in  the 
moderation  of  the  perilous  fury  of  a Presidential 
election ; and  in  the  purification  of  politics. 
Those  who  are  persuaded  that  universal  official 
corruption  is  unavoidable  will  wonder  that  any 
body  should  try  to  help  it.  Those  who  don’t 
think  so  will  try,  and  will  reform  it. 


GOOD  FAITH  WITH  DENMARK. 

We  expressed  the  hope  some  weeks  since 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Danish  Min- 
ister would  extend  the  time  within  which  the 
St.  Thomas  treaty  might  be  ratified ; and  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  they  have  done  so,  and  that 
the  matter  is  now  open  until  the  14th  of  April, 
1 870.  Before  that  time  we  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  ratify  the  treaty.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  little  Denmark  is  a sup- 
pliant to  the  United  States.  The  Executive  of 
the  United  States  begged  Denmark  to  make 
the  treaty,  but  Denmark  declined.  The  en- 
treaty was  renewed  more  urgently,  and  Den- 
mark, in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  listened.  And 
after  ascertaining  as  accurately  as  possible  what 
the  probable  action  of  our  Government  would 
be,  submitted  the  question  of  separation  to  the 
people  of  St.  Thomas,  accepted  their  decision, 
and  negotiated  the  treaty.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  treated  it  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
The  Senate  does  not  ratify,  and  does  not  reject. 
It  permits  the  stipulated  terms  of  action  to  pass 
unnoticed,  and,  while  the  Government  refuses 
to  conclude  the  negotiations  for  a West  Indian 
station,  in  which  the  dignity  of  a friendly  little 
power  and  its  own  honor  are  involved,  it  is  un- 
derstood to  be  bargaining  to  hire  another  sta- 
tion. 

The  argument  against  the  ratification  of  the 
St.  Thomas  treaty  is,  that  the  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  Government  has  no  right  to 
bind  the  country  by  its  real -estate  transactions, 
and  that  the  Danish  authorities  knew  that  the 
Senate  is  the  treaty-making  power.  But  what 
Denmark  knew  was  that  the  President  may 
make  treaties  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate ; 
and  it  had  a right  to  infer,  when  the  President 
and  his  chief  Secretary  warmly  urged  a treaty 
for  territory  in  the  West  Indies,  just  after  the 
Senate  had  ratified  a treaty  for  territory  at  the 
north  pole  upon  exactly  the  same  initiation, 
that  the  Senate  would  not  reject  it.  Moreover, 
Denmark  privately  and  properly  consulted  the 
disposition  of  Senators,  and  found  it  not  unfa- 
vorable. If  ever  a country  was  drawn  on  by 
another  to  conclude  a treaty,  Denmark  was 
drawn  by  the  United  States.  The  Senate  had 
not,  indeed,  officially  acted.  Technically,  but 
not  morally  or  honorably,  the  defense  is  valid. 

Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  allege  that,  if  this 
treaty  is  ratified  every  Secretary  of  State  may 
bargain  for  territory  at  his  pleasure.  After  the 
experience  of  this  treaty,  known  to  every  gov- 
ernment, it  will  be  surprising  if  the  overtures 
of  the  United  States  Ministers  upon  the  part 
of  the  Executive  are  not  every  where  and  in- 
stantly met  by  the  remark,  “Sir,  the  St.  Thomas 
affair  warns  us  to  take  no  steps  whatever  until 
we  ascertain  that  you  or  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  are  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.”  If  neither  the  word 
and  act  of  the  President,  who  is  a constitution- 
al part  of  the  treaty-making  power,  nor  those 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  the  foreign 
Minister,  nor  those  of  the  embassador  of  the 
United  States  to  any  other  government,  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  can  be  supposed  to  fur- 
nish any  clew  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
Senate,  it  will  be  but  a sign  of  good  sense  and 
self-respect  upon  the  part  of  other  governments 
if  they  await  some  authorized  expression  of  the 
Senatorial  will.  When  it  is  proved  that  the 
embassador  of  the  sovereign  does  not  speak  for 
him,  that  officer  will,  of  course,  become  a whol- 
ly useless  and  unimportant  personage.  But, 
meanwhile,  those  who  have  believed  otherwise 
will  have  all  precedent  and  the  proprieties  of 
the  case  to  plead  for  them. 

If  Mr.  Motley  should  propose  a treaty  to 
the  English  Government,  to  which  that  Govern- 
ment assented,  it  would  be  justified  in  believing 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  President,  who  had 
nominated  him,  and  of  the  Senate,  which  had 
confirmed  him.  If  the  treaty  should  then  be 
left  in  contempt  by  the  Senate,  or  ignominious- 
ly  rejected,  it  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  England  to  know  that  the  Sen- 


ate is  the  treaty-making  power.  England  does 
know  it ; but  it  knows  also  that  an  agent  unan- 
imously confirmed,  unless  he  is  bribed  or  lunatic, 
necessarily  represents  the  views  of  the  principal. 
But  to  ask  that  other  countries  shall  discrim- 
inate in  the  persons  of  our  Ministers  between 
those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  sympathize 
politically  with  the  majority  of  the  Senate  is 
ludicrous.  Foreign  governments  know  that 
the  people  are  the  government  in  this  country ; 
that  the  people  elect  a President ; that  the 
President  nominates  foreign  Ministers ; that 
the  Senate  confirms  them ; and  those  govern- 
ments can  not  help  supposing  that,  when  the 
Minister  arrives,  he  is  actually  the  representa- 
tive which  his  method  of  appointment  implies. 
When  he  proposes,  urges,  entreats  a certain 
course  of  that  foreign  government,  it  must,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  honest  and  competent,  believe 
that  he  expresses  the  wish  of  his  own  govern- 
ment. 

That  is  the  position  in  which  our  little  friend 
and  ally,  Denmark,  finds  herself  at  this  mo- 
ment. Trusting  to  our  good  faith,  and  yield- 
ing to  our  entreaties,  she  has  polled  the  people 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  they  vote  to  join  us.  She 
considers  that  our  honor  is  fully  pledged,  and 
we  can  see  why.  Meanwhile,  the  necessity  of 
a West  Indian  station  has  become  so  apparent 
that  we  are  negotiating  for  hiring  the  Bay  of 
Samana.  Why,  then,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, should  the  Senate  hesitate  to  ratify  the 
treaty  which  gives  us  a central  and  noble  West 
Indian  port,  and  a small  and  friendly  popula- 
tion which  is  divided  by  no  doubts  of  its  desire 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States?  It  is  a 
question  in  all  its  bearings  for  statesmen,  not 
for  attorneys,  to  decide. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

“Whoever  has  been  in  Rome  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Piazza  Barberini,”  says  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  in  beginning  the  “Im- 
provisatore.”  But  still  truer  is  it  that  that  hap- 
py traveler  is  familiar  with  St.  Peter's,  and  to- 
day, as  he  reads  the  splendid  story  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  CEcumenical  Council,  at  which  he 
was  not  present,  he  may  comfort  himself  by  re- 
flecting that  most  of  the  spectators  were  in  the 
plight  of  Yankee  Doodle,  who  “ said  he  couldn’t 
see  the  town,  there  were  so  many  houses.  ” The 
scene  was  memorable  and  unique,  for  it  is  but 
the  nineteenth  Council  during  all  the  duration 
of  the  Roman  Church ; but  the  throng  was  so 
immense,  and  the  consequent  obstruction  so 
great,  that  undoubtedly  the  traveler  who  has 
seen  the  ordinary  ceremonies  of  Holy-week  at 
St.  Peter’s  has  better  appreciated  the  peculiar 
pomp  of  the  Church,  and  more  fully  enjoyed  it. 

Fortunately  for  those  of  us  who  are  at  home, 
our  newspapers  have  had  accomplished  corre- 
spondents upon  the  spot,  who  could  understand 
as  well  as  see,  and  whose  literary  skill  has  en- 
abled them  vividly  to  reproduce  the  color  and 
form  of  the  great  occasion.  Indeed,  nothing  is 
more  observable  in  the  management  of  the  daily 
papers  than  the  increasing  value  and  interest 
of  their  foreign  correspondence.  They  are  or- 
ganizing the  news  of  Europe  as  they  have  al- 
ready organized  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  two  chief  foreign  events  of  the  winter — the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  of  the  CEcumen- 
ical Council— have  been  described  with  a fresh- 
ness and  fullness  unrivaled  by  the  English  or 
French  press.  There  was  nothing  like  it  hith- 
erto, except  Mr.  Raymond’s  admirable  letters 
during  the  Italian  War.  But  what  in  that  case 
was  exceptional  has  now  become  the  rule,  i n- 
deed  the  ascendency  in  enterprise  of  the  En- 
glish daily  press  over  ours,  which  was  formerly 
undeniable,  is  now  wholly  at  an  end.  Anil 
when  the  American  press  is  as  self-respectful 
as  it  is  intelligent  and  enterprising,  it  will  be 
what  the  press  of  a free  country  ought  to  be. 

The  most  striking  and  suggestive  fact  ijj  the 
descriptions  of  the  opening  Council  is  that  St. 
Peter’s  was  crowded ; not  only  full  but  crowd- 
ed— and  so  crowded  that  the  swaying  of  the 
vast  multitude  was  appalling  and  menacing  to 
life  and  limb.  Indeed,  by  the  time  the  proces- 
sion moved  from  the  Vatican,  which  is  a part 
of  the  huge  pile  of  building,  to  the  church,  it 
was  impossible  to  stir  in  half  of  the  great  square 
in  front  of  St.  Peter’s,  so  solid  was  the  throng. 
In  the  church  itself  the  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  was  carried  by  the  resistless,  liv- 
ing current  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  the  cere- 
mony. Of  course  very  few  of  the  eager  and 
pressing  multitude  could  see  the  spectacle. 
They  knew  that  the  procession  of  dignitaries, 
such  as  centuries  has  not  seen,  gathered  from 
all  the  world— robed  in  violet,  scarlet,  and  gold, 
“Clothed  in  white  samite;  mystic,  wonderful," 
was  passing  but'  a little  way  from  them,  yet 
invisible.  Far  away  in  the  transept,  which 
was  the  Council  hall,  screened  from  the  nave, 
they  indistinctly  heard  the  lofty  chant,  and 
knew  that  the  procession  was  entering,  and 
the  robed  prelates  seating  themselves,  like  gor- 
geous clouds  settling  and  clinging  to  the  sides 
of  the  hall.  Yet  they  saw  nothing. 

But  we  can  fancy  it  all  as  well  as  the  luck- 
less wights  who,  standing  in  the  glorious  basil- 
ica itself  and  within  easy  seeing  and  hearing 
distance,  were  obliged  only  to  imagine  the 
scene  which  they  had  traveled  so  fast  and  far 


and  furiously  to  behold.  And  again  we  say  that 
those  who  on  Easter-Sunday  have  heard  the 
sublime  summons  from  the  Papal  choir  at  the 
great  doors  of  St.  Peter’s,  answered  by  the  choir 
within,  and  have  then  seen  those  great  doors 
open  and  the  Pope  borne  in  his  undulating 
throne  with  the  barbaric  Jlahella , above  the  glit- 
tering ecclesiastical  multitude,  then  descend- 
ing to  kneel  at  the  high  altar  beneath  “the 
Pantheon  hung  in  air,”  have  seen  the  utmost 
splendor  of  spectacle  of  which  even  the  Roman 
Church  is  capable. 

For  more  than  seven  hours  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies  of  every  kind  at  the  opening  of  the 
Council  continued,  and  then  the  Pope  retired ; 
all  those  in  the  hall  who  were  not  of  the  Coun- 
cil were  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the  Council 
itself  adjourned.  Its  sessions  w’ere  resumed  at 
the  end  of  the  week  for  preliminary  and  formal 
business ; but  the  serious  work  will  not  begin 
until  after  Epiphany,  the  6th  of  January.  The 
air,  of  course,  is  full  of  rumors.  The  most  in- 
teresting are  those  which  relate  to  the  great 
dogma  of  the  Papal  infallibility,  one  of  the  two 
points  upon  which  the  heart  of  the  Pope  has 
been  fixed.  The  other,  the  exaltation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  he  has  decreed,  and  it  has  been 
accepted.  But  the  Infallibility  can  not  be  pro- 
mulgated without  a convulsion  of  his  Church. 
The  allocution,  or  opening  speech  of  the  Pope, 
is  like  the  Encyclical  Letter  and  Syllabus  of 
1864.  In  the  breaking  of  chains,  in  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  in  the  higher  welfare  of 
the  greater  number  of  human  beings,  in  the  re- 
moval of  abuses,  in  the  extinction  of  supersti- 
tion, in  the  emancipation  of  civilization  from 
the  mortmain  of  ecclesiasticism,  the  Pope  sees 
only  the  ravages  of  Satan ; and  if  only  he  were 
proclaimed  infallible  Satan  might  be  bound  1 

As  the  allocution,  or  defiance  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  read  and  pondered  the  be- 
nign face  of  Pius  disappears,  the  gold  and 
scarlet  pomp  of  the  Council  fades  away,  the 
vast  multitude  is  dissipated,  St.  Peter’s  itself 
shrivels  like  a scroll,  and  the  amused  human 
mind  sees  nothing  but  Sydney  Smith’s  Dame 
Partington  at  Taunton.  “ In  the  midst  of 
this  sublime  storm  Dame  Partington,  who 
lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the  door  of 
her  house,  with  mop  and  pattens,  trundlingjher 
mop  and  squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  vig- 
orously pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
Atlantic  was  roused.  Mrs.  Partington’s  spir- 
it was  up.  But  I need  not  tell  you  that  the 
contest  was  unequal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat 
Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  excellent  at  a slop 
or  a puddle ; but  she  should  not  have  meddled 
with  a tempest.  ” 


CONSULS  TO  FURNISH  STATISTICS 
OF  FOREIGN  CROPS. 

Our  article  on  this  subject,  published  on  the 
23d  of  October,  urging  that  our  foreign  consuls 
shall  be  required  to  furnish  reports  from  time 
to  time  of  the  state  and  condition,  before  and 
after  harvest,  of  those  productions  of  the  soil 
of  foreign  countries  which  enter  into  competi- 
tion in  British  and  other  markets  with  our  own, 
having  been  republished  in  the  Contra  Costa 
Gazette , of  Pacheco,  California,  its  editor  has 
obligingly  furnished  us  with  the  paper,  and  with 
information  that  Mr.  Sargent,  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  district  of  which  Pacheco  is  a 
part,  had  on  the  7th  of  December,  1869,  intro- 
duced a bill  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
designed  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  scope 
of  the  bill  is  thus  announced  “to  procure  and 
disseminate  information  of  the  extent  of  the 
cereal  and  other  crops  in  foreign  countries,  and 
to  require  our  consuls  abroad  to  furnish  quar- 
terly statements  of  the  condition  of  the  crops. 
The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  furnish  information 
to  farmers,  to  enable  them  to  sell  or  hold  crops 
in  view  of  the  demand  in  foreign  markets.” 

The  success  of  all  our  industries  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  depends,  in  great  part,  upon  making 
the  most  we  can  of  our  cotton  and  breadstuffs 
sold  abroad  ; but  yet  British  India,  which  is  re- 
garded as  our  chief  competitor  in  cotton,  is 
known  to  us  only  through  British  sources,  and 
our  information  of  the  quantity  of  food  pro- 
duced by  important  foreign  agricultural  states 
is  derived  also  from  that  quarter. 

It  is  clear,  as  we  present  full  and  accurate 
statistics  of  what  we  are  expected  to  produce 
from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  of  the  final  pro- 
duction, that  we  ought  to  obtain  equally  full  in- 
formation of  the  crops  expected  and  gathered 
in  foreign  countries.  We  shall  not  be  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  purchasers  from  us  un- 
til we  are  informed  of  their  wants  as  they  are 
informed  of  our  means  of  supply. 

In  former  years  the  Consular  Department 
was  required  to  give  information  of  the  growth 
of  tobacco,  etc.,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
in  some  other  localities,  and  reports  were  pub- 
lished by  one  of  the  Departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  contained  some  other,  but  not 
very  full  statistics  of  any  production. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  experience  of  this 
country  the  price  of  our  crop  of  cotton  was  fixed 
in  1868-1869  by  the  planters  in  the  South.  The 
famine  in  India,  occasioned  by  turning  their 
cultivation  from  grain  into  cotton,  to  satisfy  the 
want  produced  by  the  disturbances  to  industry 
in  the. jlately  .Confederate  States,  called  for  a 
partial  Wbilndcyineirr  In  llindostan  of  the  cotton 
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cultivation,  and  before  the  proper  equilibrium 
could  be  reached  in  India,  the  Southern  plant- 
er had  sold  his  crop.  Although  mills  were 
stopped  in  Lancashire,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  affect  the  price  of  cotton  in  America, 
the  planter  was  firm,  and  he  has  been  rewarded 
with  contributions  drawn  from  the  cotton  man- 
ufacturers of  all  countries. 

Of  the  crop  of  1868-1869  Europe  took  over 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  bales;  more  than 
eight  hundred  thousand  were  consumed  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  States ; and  the  residue, 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  bales,  was  man- 
ufactured in  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States. 

Inasmuch  as  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  not 
only  abroad  but  here,  has  lately  been  prose- 
cuted, if  not  at  a loss,  certainly  without  the 
usual  profit,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  present 
price  of  the  staple  •will  be  maintained  during 
the  year,  unless  the  consumption  of  cloth  shall 
be  largely  increased  throughout  the  world. 
England  is  endeavoring  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  the  staple  in  India,  with  a view  to  obtain 
cheap  cotton ; and  a powerful  contest  will  arise 
between  the  producers  in  this  country  and  the 
English  as  to  which  shall  fix  the  price  hereafter. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  market  value  of  our 
breadstuffs,  it  has  been  ordinarily  adjusted  by 
the  English,  as  they  are  the  chief  customers 
for  what  we  export.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
scarcity  of  grain  in  1 867-1868,  both  here  and  in 
England,  the  price  ruled  high,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  supply  the  foreign  demand,  to 
induce  the  most  distant  farmers  in  Minnesota 
and  elsewhere  to  haul  their  surplus  to  the  near- 
est market.  In  1868-1869,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  drought  in  England  and 
upon  the  Continent,  the  price  of  our  grain  was 
fixed  at  London  and  Liverpool,  but  it  was  from 
the  use  of  uncommon  activity,  if  not  dexterity. 
Our  agricultural  reports  had  fumL4ied  exact 
knowledge  of  what  our  crops  were  supposed  to 
be ; and  as  they  were  thought  to  be  large,  the 
English,  by  abstaining  from  buying  at  New 
York,  and  by  flooding  all  grain-growing  coun- 
tries with  their  agents,  whose  information  was 
published  by  experts,  produced  the  impression 
that  they  could  obtain  elsewhere  all  that  they 
wanted  ; and  they  were  ultimately  able  to  pur- 
chase from  us  at  their  own  limits.  An  active 
demand  from  England  has  largely  been  supplied 
during  the  present  season  from  this  country, 
under  the  disadvantage  to  us  that  her  dealers 
have  full  information  of  the  surplus  which  ev- 
ery region  can  spare,  and  that  we  know  only 
what  we  have  to  sell. 

The  drought  which  visited  the  sea-board  from 
June  until  the  autumnal  storm,  and  the  heavy 
rains  at  harvest  time,  so  damaged  our  crops  of 
corn  and  wheat  that  the  question  is  one  of  vast 
interest  to  the  United  States — what  ought  to  be 
charged  to  the  foreigner  for  our  diminished  sur- 
plus? If  the  opinion  is  correct  that  England 
will  be  pinched  to  obtain  from  other  countries 
her  required  import  of  seventy  million  bushels 
of  wheat  for  the  year  1869-1870,  then,  as  we 
can  not  supply  this  quantity,  including  what  we 
shall  send  from  California,  it  is  very  material 
to  know  what  will  be  the  surplus  of  other  grain- 
growing countries.  The  duties  of  our  consular 
establishment,  now  that  our  foreign  commerce 
is  so  much  less  than  it  was  in  ante  helium  times, 
will  not  interfere  with  the  most  active  prosecu- 
tion of  this  inquiry.  The  service  is  indispens- 
able to  the  United  States,  and  as  it  can  be  ren- 
dered with  little  expense,  the  appropriate  means 
should  instantly  be  used  to  obtain  and  spread 
the  requisite  information  before  the  country. 

We  hurry  our  immense  cereal  productions 
to  market,  not  knowing  whether  it  is  better  to 
hoard  or  to  sell.  Sometimes  they  are  pressed 
upon  the  sea-board  in  excess  of  foreign  or  do- 
mestic wants ; and  the  keen  dealers  from  abroad 
then  studiously  obtain  their  supplies  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  in  order  that  our  market  may 
be  slaughtered  from  the  supposed  want  of  for- 
eign demand,  when  they  become  free  purchasers. 

The  cry  of  cheap  cotton,  which  now  resounds 
over  all  England,  means  that  the  residue  of 
the  world  is  expected  to  supply  their  produc- 
tions at  the  lowest  point,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  rewards  of  her  manufacturing  indus- 
try are  expected  to  be  large. 

Her  command  of  capital,  her  grain  agents 
scattered  every  where,  and  her  influence  over 
other  producers,  enable  her  to  prosecute  the 
contest  with  us  with  great  advantage ; and  this 
will  continue  until  our  consular  establishment 
is  carefully  arranged  under  a competent  bureau 
and  precise  information  of  the  character  indi- 
cated shall  be  obtained  from  foreign  countries 
and  placed  before  our  people. 

We  most  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress  to 
pass  this  bill  or  some  bill  which  will  accomplish 
this  object,  and  enable  our  own  farmers  to  ob- 
tain as  accurate  information  of  what  other  na- 
tions producers  we  furnish  to  the  world  of  our 
productions. 


GERMAN  WORKING-MEN  AT  HOME. 

German  “working-men,’’  that  is,  mechanics 
and  operatives  as  distinguished  from  agricultur- 
ists and  laborers,  now  constitute  a very  import- 
ant part  of  the  European  emigration  to  America. 
The  treaties  already  negotiated  between  the  lead- 
ing powers  of  Germany  and  the  United  States 
greatly  facilitate  this ; Cliihere  cau  be  no  doubt 


that  the  German  emigration  will  hereafter  large- 
ly increase.  The  character  of  these  emigrants 
to  this  country,  all  of  whom  will  become  citi- 
zens, is  therefore  worthy  of  careful  study.  For 
this  purpose  we  select  Elberfeld  and  Barmen, 
two  large  manufacturing  towns  in  Prussia,  each 
containing  nearly  70,000  inhabitants,  and  so  con- 
tiguous that  they  may  be  considered  as  one  city. 

At  the  outset,  the  Prussian  artisan,  almost  of 
necessity,  must  have  received  a fair  education. 
Until  he  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  a 
boy  is  by  law  prohibited  from  being  employed 
in  a manufactory ; he  must  be  kept  at  school, 
and  the  Prussian  schools  are,  without  doubt, 
the  best  in  the  world.  When  he  becomes  a 
workman  his  hours  of  labor  are  indeed  more 
than  with  us.  Twelve  hours  is  a regular  day’s 
work,  and  this  is  often  considerably  exceeded, 
the  workman  being  paid  extra  for  the  over- 
time. The  rates  of  wages  for  the  different 
trades  are  much  more  uniform  than  with  us. 
A thaler  (say  70  cents)  a day  is  a fair  average. 
The  rent  for  apartments  may  be  set  down  at 
a thaler  a week.  Meat  costs  twelve  cents  a 
pound,  and  is  eaten  once  a day  by  respectable 
i artisans  and  their  families;  the  bread  is  com- 
monly of  rve,  costing  two  cents  a pound ; a 
light  beer,  which  is  the  universal  beverage, 
costs  two  cents  a quart.  Clothing  is  cheap; 
three  or  four  dollars  will  buy  a good  everyday 
suit;  a respectable  Sunday  suit  of  cloth  will 
cost  from  five  to  six  dollars.  Putting  these 
expenses  together,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Prussian  artisan  has  very  little  left  for  super- 
fluities ; but  it  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
all  who  have  examined  the  subject  that  for  his 
thaler  a day  he  and  his  family  have  an  amount 
of  comfort  and  respectability  greater  than  is 
enjoyed  by  a like  class  in  any  country  except 
our  own.  No  wonder  that  the  Prussian  work- 
man who,  coming  to  America,  retains  his  sober 
and  industrious  habits,  almost  invariably  ac- 
cumulates property.  We  sav  “sober”  habits, 
for  while  there  is  no  country  where  so  much 
beer  is  consumed,  there  is  no  civilized  land  in 
which  there  is  so  little  drunkenness. 

In  Elberfeld  and  Barmen  there  are  five  prom- 
inent institutions,  managed  by  workmen,  spe- 
cially devoted  to  their  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement.  Let  us  look  at  one  of  these, 
the  AUyemeiner  Bildttng's-Yerein  (“General 
Culture-Union”).  Its  rooms  are  in  a plain 
house  in  a quiet  street.  As  we  enter  we  pass 
a counter  where  beer,  tobacco,  and  other  re- 
freshments are  sold.  The  floor  is  strewn  with 
clean  white  sand;  and  about  the  room  there 
are  many  small  tables.  Passing  on,  we  enter 
the  assembly-room,  a large  airy  hall,  furnished 
in  the  plainest  manner.  At  the  farther  end  is 
a desk  from  which  lectures  are  delivered  upon 
scientific,  literary,  social,  and  economical  topics, 
politics  being  absolutely  excluded.  The  floor 
is  occupied  with  small  tables,  around  each  of 
which  are  half  a dozen  plain  rush-bottomed 
chairs.  During  the  ordiuary  lectures  beer, 
coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco  are  allowed.  But 
ladies  are  frequently  present,  and  then  smok- 
ing, though  not  forbidden,  is  by  tacit  consent 
discontinued.  After  the  lecture  of  the  even- 
ing there  is  usually  a debate.  There  are  other 
rooms  devoted  to  various  amusements,  and  a 
very  good  library.  The  principal  amusements 
are  chess  and  draughts,  all  games  of  chance 
being  prohibited. 

Upon  week-days  there  are  concerts  and  the- 
atrical performances  in  this  hall , but  they  are 
not  largely  attended  by  the  artisans.  A man 
w ho  has  labored  tw  elve  hours  is  rarely  inclined 
for  amusement  after  his  work  is  over.  Sunday, 
or  rather  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day, 
is  the  artisan’s  time  for  recreation.  The  shops 
are  closed  from  nine  o’clock  till  four,  after  which 
they,  as  well  as  places  of  amusement,  are  open. 
A favorite  resort  is  the  Johannisberg,  a pleas- 
ure-garden in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  A 
saloon,  open  on  one  side,  which  overlooks  the 
garden,  is  crowded  with  chairs  and  tables. 
There  is  a stage  for  theatrical  and  musical  per- 
formances, so  placed  as  to  be  in  view  from  both 
the  saloon  and  the  garden,  so  that  the  audience 
have  the  choice  of  the  open  air  or  of  shelter. 
The  garden  has  many  trees,  mostly  chestnuts 
and  limes,  each  of  which  forms  a shade  for  a 
table  and  chairs.  The  charge  for  admission  is 
five  cents. 

There  is  at  Elberfeld  and  Barmen  a civil 
tribunal  which  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  in 
this  country.  It  is  called  Geicerbe  Gericht,  or 
Artisan’s  Court ; and  its  duty  is  to  decide  all 
questions  arising  between  employers  and  oper- 
atives. When  such  a dispute  arises,  the  hum- 
blest artisan  may  summon  the  most  wealthy 
employer  before  this  court,  the  cost  of  a sum- 
mons being  six  cents.  During  the  year  1868 
there  w«re  1 405  cases  brought  before  this  court. 
Of  these  1012  were  arranged  by  agreement  or 
arbitration  between  the  parties ; and  of  the  re- 
maining 393  the  greater  portion  were  settled  by 
the  presiding  judge,  without  litigation. 

These  Prussian  artisans  are  certainly  among 
the  most  desirable  class  of  emigrants  to  this 
country.  Every  possible  encouragement  should 
therefore  be  presented  to  them  to  come  to  us, 
and  every  facility  aflorded  them  to  become 
American  citizens.  To  this  end  it  is,a  wise 
treaty  that  we  have  made  with  Prussia,  which 
absolves  every  emigrant  from  that  country  to 
this,  who  becomes  a citizen  under  our  existing 
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laws,  from  all  obligations  and  liabilities  as  a 
subject  of  Prussia.  His  rights,  should  he  re- 
turn to  Prussia,  are  precisely  the  same  as  if  he 
were  a citizen  of  the  United  States  by  birth. 
When  men  so  intelligent  and  orderly  become 
American  citizens,  we  may  be  confident  that 
they  will  always  be  in  the  best  sense  conserva- 
tive ; and  it  behooves  politicians,  especially  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  to  understand  this,  and 
to  know  that,  by  whatever  name  they  may 
ehoose  to  designate  themselves  or  their  party, 
when  they  become  instigators  or  abettors  of 
fraud  or  outrage,  they  will  find  the  present  and 
prospective  German  vote  arrayed  in  solid  phal- 
anx against  them;  and  that  this  vote  will  soon 
be  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  against  any  cor- 
rupt “ring”  or  “clique.” 


THE  STATE  OF  WINNIPEG. 

When  we  said  last  week  that  the  world  was 
outwardly  at  peace  excepting  in  Cuba  and  Para- 
guay, we  forgot  the  Red  River  war,  and  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  there : a situation 
which,  it  is  already  asserted,  lays  us  under  the 
obligation  of  declaring  our  neutrality.  But 
apparently  the  war  is  ending  before  the  Gov- 
ernment has  an  opportunity  to  move,  and,  in- 
deed, even  before  it  is  generally  known  what 
the  wrar  is  about.  The  facts,  how  ever,  are  few 
and  simple.  The  Red  River  country  is  that 
part  of  the  British  Northwest  Territory  which 
lies  immediately  north  of  Minnesota  and  Dako- 
tah,  and  which  is  largely  settled  by  French  and 
half-breeds.  The  settlement  has  been  subject 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  within  whose 
possessions  it  was  included  until  its  recent  trans- 
fer to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  To  this  trans- 
fer the  settlers  object,  and  when  Mr.  M‘Doc- 
oalt.,  appointed  Governor  by  the  Canadian 
authorities,  arrived  with  his  council  of  Cana- 
dians to  take  possession,  he  was  warmly  resist- 
ed, and  driven  over  the  United  States  line.  He 
has  since  been  recalled,  and  the  colony  theoret- 
ically reverts  to  the  control  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company. 

The  war  seems  thus  far  to  have  been  very 
one-sided.  There  was  a moment,  indeed,  when 
it  was  said  that  Governor  M’Dougale  meant 
to  call  upon  the  Indians  as  allies,  and  had  he 
done  so  foolish  a thing  there  might  have  been 
serious  results.  But  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  the  settlers  will  peacefully  return  to 
the  old  situation.  The  Company  has  shown 
that  it  has  no  interest  in  them,  and  a provision- 
al government  has  been  established  under  a 
declaration  of  independence,  “ in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  Rupert's  Land  and  of  the  North- 
west Territory.”  Who  the  leaders  are  who 
have  made  this  declaration,  or  what  their  pur- 
pose may  be,  does  not  plainly  appear.  But  if 
they  persist,  the  result  is  tolerably  clear.  The 
character  of  the  country  forbids  the  expectation 
that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  can  obtain  con- 
trol of  it ; and  when  Canada  relinquishes  the 
attempt,  should  it  make  any,  the  State  of  Win- 
nipeg will  begin  immediately  to  loom  upon  the 
northern  horizon  of  the  Union. 


NOTES. 


Mr..  Sparrowgrass  had  become  a name  so 
familiar,  and  his  book  such  a rural  classic,  that 
there  must  be  a very  large  circle  in  the  country' 
that  heard  with  sorrow  of  the  recent  death  of 
Frederic  S.  Cozzens.  He  had  been  always 
engaged  in  business  until  late  misfortunes,  but 
his  heart  was  always  in  literature ; and  he  had  a 
very  sincere  reverence  for  the  Nestors  of  our  let- 
ters, Irving  and  IIalleck.  His  mind  was  quick 
and  bright,  and  his  humor  wras  genuine.  It  was 
in  quality  not  unlike  that  of  “ the  Master,” as  he 
was  fond  of  culling  Irving — a humor  transpar- 
ent as  watev,  flowing,  sparkling,  puie;  and  at 
its  best  without  satire,  yet  never  rising  into  vol- 
rnne  nor  justifying  a place  among  humorists. 
Mr,  Cozzens’s — or,  as  he  was  always  called, 
Fred  Cozzens’s — delight,  was  literary  leisure, 
the  company  of  men  of  a certain  cultivation  and 
apprehension,  with  whom  he  could  talk  of  books 
and  tell  anecdotes,  with  many  a quip  and  crank 
by  the  way,  and  with  the  sparkling  glass  not  far 
off.  His  political  sympathies,  however,  were 
different  from  those  of  many  of  his  friends,  and 
there  was  sometimes  a touch  of  asperity  in  his 
partisanship.  But  yet  it  was  with  him  as  with 
many  others,  partly  impatience  with  what  he 
supposed  to  be  assumed  humanity  and  morality. 
In  other  years  Mr.  Cozzens  was  a constant  fre- 
quenter of  the  Century  Club;  and  those  who 
knew  him  there  will  always  pleasantly  remember 
his  clever  sallies  at  themselves  and  others,  and 
associate  him  kindly  with  many  a lively  and 
friendly  hour. 

A very  ingenious  New  Year's  swindle,  and  so 
common  that  the  attention  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  has  been  drawn  to  it,  is  the  send- 
ing through  the  mails  to  country  postmasters 
and  others  specimen  copies  of  periodicals,  with 
tempting  offers  of  enormous  commissions  to  so- 
licitors of  subscribers,  and  the  most  urgent  re- 
quests to  forward  names  and  subscriptions  at 
once,  so  as  to  begin  with  the  year.  These  offers 
are  so  tempting  that  thousands  of  subscribers  are  , 
obtained  and  their  money  forwarded.  Up  to  this  j 
point  every  thing  goes  well.  But  at  this  point 
everything  suddenly  stops — except  the  proprietor 
of  the  magazine,  who  retires  from'  business,  and 
sets  off  upon  his  travels.  A gentleman  found  in 
some  offices,  which  he  had  unwittingly  rented  to 
one  of  these  swindlers,  scores  of  parcels  of  let- 


ters from  every  part  of  the  country  written  in 
response  to  the  circulars,  and  specifying  the 
amounts  of  money  inclosed.  During  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  rooms  they  were  furnished  in  the  most 
expensive  and  luxurious  manner,  so  that  if  any 
body  in  the  rural  districts  was  suspicious  and 
wrote  to  some  friend  to  investigate,  every  thing 
should  appear  to  bo  satisfactory.  The  Depart- 
ment will  do  what  it  can  to  baffle  these  swindling 
efforts.  But  the  only  safe  way  for  country  post- 
masters, and  all  who  receive  prospectuses  of 
magazines,  with  “great  inducements”  to  agents 
and  solicitors,  is,  notwithstanding  the  specimen 
numbers,  to  satisfy  themselves  whether  there  are 
such  magazines,  and  whether  there  is  likely  to 
be  a February  and  March  as  well  as  a January 
number. 

To  those  who  knew  Mr.  1’eabody  there  is 
something  very  comical  in  the  letter  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  which  associates  John  Brown  and 
George  Peabody  in  a common  honor.  There 
could  not  be  two  men  more  curiously  different 
in  every  wav,  nor  more  entirely  unsympathetic 
in  every  thought  and  opinion.  Probably  Mr. 
Peabody’s  view  of  John  Brown  was  not  very 
different  from  that  of  Vallandioham  and  James 
M.  Mason  ; and  if  the  banker  ever  saw  the  po- 
et's drawing  of  the  Charlestown  execution,  he 
undoubtedly  thought  Victor  Hugo  a charlatan. 
Mr.  Peabody’s  political  sympathies  were  those 
that  Victor  Hugo  detested,  while  thp  one  man  in 
Europe  who  would  have  been  especially  antipa- 
thetic to  the  soft  conservative  soul  of  George 
Peabody  was  the  fiery  red  republican  Victor 
Hugo.  That  Hugo  should  have  been  solicited 
to  write  “a  word"  about  him  is  droll ; that  he 
should  have  replied,  “coupling  in  one  thought 
of  gratitude  and  respect  John  Brow’n,  the  friend 
of  the  slave,  to  George  Peabody,  the  friend 
of  the  poor,”  is,  however  just  the  association,  in- 
expressibly amusing. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

A memorial,  signed  by  a number  of  property  hold- 
ers  and  business  men  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
was  ou  December  3 presented  to  the  President  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Collyer.  The  memorialists,  while  professing 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  Queen,  in  view  of  the 
proposed  severance  from  the  mother  country,  are  con- 
strained by  duty  to  themselves  and  their  families  to 
seek  such  political  and  commercial  connections  as  will 
insure  future  prosperity.  They  set  forth  the  disadvant- 
ages under  which  they  labor,  and  view  with  alarm  the 
intention  to  confederate  them  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  for  the  reason  that  it  can  afford  them  neither 
protection,  a market,  nor  population— their  great  want 
—nor  can  it  satisfy  any  sentiment  of  loyalty  or  devo- 
tion, and  that  their  interests  are  opposed,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian tariff  would  ruin  Columbia ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  detail  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  This  memorial,  it  is 
said,  will  be  followed  by  one  of  similar  import,  signed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  other  British  Columbian  towns. 
The  document  was  referred  by  the  President  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Governor  M’Dongall  has  been  recalled,  ft  is  report- 
ed, by  the  Canadian  Government,  and  has  taken  his 
departure  from  the  Red  River  country.  The  territory 
reverts  for  the  present  to  the  control  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  whose  agents  are  suspected  of  instiga- 
ting the  revolt.  Governor  M'Dougall  represents  the 
insurrection  as  a trifling  affair. 

Governor  Baker,  of  Indiana,  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  recommend  in  his  message  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature a reformation  of  the  State  laws  governing  the 
subject  of  divorce.  The  Legislature  will  uot  meet  un- 
til January,  18T1. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  response  to  a reso- 
lution of  Congress,  6tates  that  the  public  land  in  the 
Southern  States  remaining  unsold  and  unappropriated 
is  47,479,619  acres.  The  Virginias,  the  Caroliuas, 
Georgia,  Texas,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  have  no 
public  lands  within  their  limits. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Edwin  M.  Stanton  took  place 
at  Washington  December  27.  The  procession,  not- 
withstanding a heavy  rain,  aDd  the  absence  of  official 

»,  w as  imposing  in  the  number,  character,  and 
position  of  those  present  The  body  was  in- 
terred in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  a man  named  V. 
W.  Buckhout,  in  the  village  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  on  the 
Hudson,  killed  his  wife  and  one  Charles  Randall,  and 
seriously  wounded  Alfred  Randall,  father  of  the  latter. 
Immediately  after  committing  the  crime  he  gave  him- 
self up.  Insane  jealousy  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  this  tragedy. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  new  ministry  of  France  is  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: Minister  of  Justice — M.  Emile  Ollivier.  Minister 
of  the  Interior— M.  C'hevaudier  de  Valdrome.  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs— M.  le  Deput6  Gaudin.  Minister 
of  Commerce— M.  le  Depnt6  Couvet.  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works— M.  Maurice  Richard.  The  following  mem- 
bers of  the  old  ministry  retain  their  positions  in  the 
new:  M.  Magne,  Financial  Secretary;  M.  Lebceuf, 
Minister  of  \Var;  and  Admiral  Rigault,  Minister  of 
Marine. 

The  trial  of  Troppmann,  for  the  murder  of  the 
Kinck  family,  closed  in  Paris  December  30,  in  con- 
viction and  sentence  to  death. 

The  French  Director-General  of  Telegraph  Lines 
“ corrects"  the  statement  in  President  Grant’s  Mes- 
sage relating  to  the  examination  and  control  by  the 
French  Government  of  messages  by  the  French  cable, 
and  says  the  Government  does  not  control  dispatches 
from  America  or  elsewhere ; but  it  is  bound  to  see 
that  messages  are  transmitted  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  filed  or  received  at  Brest,  and  that  no  clandes- 
tine dispatches  are  sent,  and  the  Government  thus  de- 
frauded of  the  revenue  arising  from  its  monopoly  of 
the  telegraphic  business  of  the  country. 

The  (Ecumenical  Council  held  a five  hours’  discus- 
sion December  29,  on  the  question  whether  philoso- 
phy is  heterodox.  Letters  from  Rome  to  English 
journals  assert  that  the  Pope’s  influence  in  the 
Council  is  diminishing. 

It  is  reported  from  Constantinople  that  the  Sultan 
has  renewed  his  demand  upon  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
to  abandon  the  project  of  an  iron-ciad  fleet,  and  that 
the  demand  is  now  made  in  the  form  of  a violent  mes- 

8afL  Lesseps  contradicts  tbe  stories  of  danger  in  nav- 
igating  the  Suez  Canal,  and  adds  that  the  depth  iu  the 
shallowest  parts  has  been  considerabiyincreased. 

Port-au-Prince,  Hayti,  was  captured  December  17  by 
the  revolutionists.  Salnave’s  forces  made  but  little  re- 
sistance, and  “nobody  was  hurt." 

Advices  from  Cuba,  in  regard  to  the  revolution,  are 
as  vague  and  contradictory  as  ever.  Reports  received 
in  Washington  auuouuce  that  700  Cuban  insurgents 
had  laid  down  their  arms  to  Valmaseda,  and  that  the 
chief  Coca  and  his  force  had  also  surrendered.  Other 
Spanish  successes  are  also  spoken  of.  A report  that 
tbe  Cuban  Junta  in  New  York  had  directed  the  in- 
surgents to  give  up  the  contest  in  consequence  of  the 
unfriendly  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  -contradicted  by  authority  of  the  Junta. 
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HENRI  ROCHEFORT,  MEMBER  OF  THE  FRENCH  CORPS  LEGISLATIF. 


HENRI  ROCHEFORT. 

On  this  pivge  we  give  a very  striking  likeness  of 
Henri  Rochefort,  one. of  the  most  advanced, 
most  audacious,  and  most  dangerous  of  the  rad- 
ical politicians  of  France.  Educated  in  newspa- 
pers, he  first  made  his  mark  as  a sharp,  caustic, 
and  fearless  writer  for  the  penny  press  of  Paris, 
where  his  articles  frequently  drew  down  upon 
him  the  displeasure  of  the  Government.  The 
journals  for  which  he  wrote  were  often  seized ; 
but  such  was  his  popularity  that  the  proprietors 
could  well  afford  to  lose  an  edition  now  and  then, 
and  regarded  a seizure  as  rather  a good  card 
with  the  public  A few  months  ago  he  estab- 
lished a journal  called  The  Lantern  (La  Lan- 
terne),  in  which  he  attacked  the  Emperor  and 
his  government  with  great  severity,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  ridicule  of  the  people.  For  this  of- 
fense his  paper,  which  speedily  attained  an  enor- 
mous circulation,  was  confiscated,  and  Roche- 
fort was  obliged  to  seek  personal  safety  in 
flight.  The  Opposition  party  in  Paris  testified 
their  confidence  in  him  by  electing  him,  while 
an  exile,  to  represent  them  in  the  Corps  Legis- 
late. It  was  supposed  that  the  Government 
would  prohibit  his  return,  and  certainly  prevent 
him  from  taking  his  seat.  Nevertheless  Roche 
fort  ventured  upon  French  soil  again  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  session ; and 
beyond  a slight  annoyance  from  the  police  au- 
thorities when  he  made  his  reappearance,  he  has 
not  been  interfered  with.  The  Emperor  had 
learned  wisdom,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  such  a man  was  to  let 
him  alone.  His  popularity  was,  however,  only 
partly  the  result  of  political  persecution.  Paris 
adores  wit  and  courage,  and  Rochefort  pos- 
SL,  ,n  a ver?  high  degree.  He  is  not  a 
use  not  a gi  eat  man,  nor  in  any  sense  a states 
“ V 5‘e*8  OI]y  Vma,t  a,ul  fearless  partisan. 

?lde  of  Politics,  who  has  the  daring 
to  seek  popular  notoriety  by  proclaiming  aloud 

andS  v m secret’ 1mt  are  afraid  to 
speak  above  a whisper. 


FROM  ENGLAND  TO  AMERICA. 

Our  engraving  on  page  86  shows  the  British 
iron-clad  Monarch  on  .her  vovage  from  England 
to  this  country,  with  the  remains  of  the  hue  Mr 
George  Peabody  on  board  The  bodv  rests  in 
a mortuary  chapel,  a view  of  which  is  given  6n 
the  same  page,  erected  in  the  stern  of  the  ship 
near  the  officers’  cabins.  The  chapel  is  circular 
with  a cupola,  and  is  draped  with  black  cloth’ 
looped  up  from  the  centre  of  the  dome  with 
white»silk  cords.  Round  the  higher  part  of  the 
structure  are  festoons  of  black  drapery,  fringed 
with  white  lace,  and  at  the  sides  the  initials  “ G. 
P.’’  are  picked  out  in  white  satin  stitches.  Al- 
ternately with  the  monograms  are  wreaths  of 
immortelles  and  silver  sconces  of  wax-lights. 
The  coffin  is  placed  on  a bier  in  the  centre  of  the 
chapel,  and  has  on  each  side  four  huge  silver- 
plated  candlesticks,  each  three  feet  high,  con- 
taining wax-candles  of  a proportionate  size, 
xacing  the  entrance  is  an  American  eagle  in  a 
device  of  silver,  with  the  inscription,  Pluvi- 
ous Unum.  ” I reavy  folds  of  black  curtain  sepa- 
rate this  construction  from  the  rest  of  the  ship. 
During  the  voyage  the  chapel  was  closed,  and 

enhance. °f  ^ at  the 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

‘The  Woman  in  W 
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THIRD  SCENE—LONDON. 

CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

GEOFFREY  AS  A LETTER-WRITER. 

Lord  Holchester’s  servants— with  the  but- 
ler at  their  head — were  on  the  look-out  for  Mr. 
Julius  Delamayn's  arrival  from  Scotland.  The 
appearance  of  the  two  brothers  together  took 
the  whole  domestic  establishment  by  surprise. 
All  inquiries  were  addressed  to  the  butler  by 
Julius;  Geoffrey  standing  by,  and  taking  no 
other  than  a listener's  part  in  the  proceedings. 

“ Is  my  father  alive?" 

“ Ilis  lordship,  I am  rejoiced  to  say,  lias  aston- 
ished the  doctors,  Sir.  He  rallied  last  night  in 
the  most  wonderful  way.  If  things  go  on  for 
the  next  eight-and-forty  hours  as  they  are  going 
now,  my  lord’s  recovery  is  considered  certain." 

“What  was  the  illness?” 

1 1 A paralytic  stroke.  Sir.  When  her  ladyship 
telegraphed  to  you  in  Scotland  the  doctors  had 
given  his  lordship  up.” 

“Is  my  mother  at  home?” 

“Her  ladyship  is  at  home  to  you,  Sir.” 

The  butler  laid  a special  emphasis  on  the  per- 
sonal pronoun.  Julius  turned  to  his  brother. 
The  change  for  the  better  in  the  state  of  Lord 
Holchester’s  health  made  Geoffrey’s  position,  at 
that  moment,  an  embarrassing  one.  He  had 
been  positively  forbidden  to  enter  the  house. 
Ilis  one  excuse  for  setting  that  prohibitory  sen- 
tence at  defiance  rested  on  the  assumption  that 
his  father  was  actually  dying.  As  matters  now 
stood  Lord  Ilolcliester’s  order  remained  in  full 
force.  The  under-servants  in  the  ball  (charged 
to  obey  that  order  ns  they  valued  their  places) 
looked  from  “Mr.  Geoffrey ” to  the  butler.  The 
butler  looked  from  “ Mr.  Geoffrey”  to  “ Mr.  Ju- 
lius.” Julius  looked  at  his  brother.  There  was 
an  awkward  pause.  The  position  of  the  second 
son  was  the  position  of  a wild  beast  in  the  house 
— a creature  to  be  got  rid  of,  without  risk  to 
yourself,  if  you  only  knew  how. 

Geoffrey  spoke,  and  solved  the  problem. 

“Open  the  door,  one  of  you  fellows,”  he  said 
to  the  footmen.  “ I’m  off.  ” 

‘‘M’ait  a minute,”  interposed  his  brother. 

It  will  be  a sad  disappointment  to  my  mother 
to  know  that  you  have  been  here,  and  gone  away 
again  without  seeing  her.  These  are  no  ordi- 
nary circumstances,' Geoffrey.  Come  up  stairs 
with  me— I’ll  take  it  on  myself.” 

“I  in  blessed  if  I take. it  on  wyself!”  returned 
Geoffrey.  ‘ ‘ Open  the  door ! ” 

“ Wait  here,  at  any  rate,”  pleaded  Julius,  “till 
I can  send  you  down  a message.” 

“Send  your  message  to  Nagle’s  Hotel.  I’m 
at  home  at  Nagle’s— I’m  not  at  home  here.” 

At  that  point  the  discussion  .was  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  a little  terrier  in  the  hall. 
Seeing  strangers,  the  dog  began  to  bark.  Per- 


I feet  tranquillity  in  the  house  had  been  absolutely 
insisted  on  by  the  doctors ; and  the  servants,  all 
trying  together  to  catch  the  animal  and  quiet 
him,  simply  aggravated  the  noise  he  was  mak- 
ing. Geoffrey  solved  this  problem  also  in  his 
own  decisive  way.  He  swung  round  as  the  dog 
was  passing  him,  and  kicked  it  with  his  heavy 
boot.  The  little  creature  fell  011  the  spot,  whin- 
ing piteously.  “My  lady’s  pet  dog!”  exclaim- 
ed the  butler.  “You’ve  broken  its  ribs,  Sir.” 
“ I’ve  broken  it  of  barking,  you  mean,”  retorted 
Geoffrey.  “Ribs  be  banged!”  lie  turned  to 
liis  brother.  ‘ ‘ That  settles  it,  ” he  said,  jocosely. 
“I’d  better  defer  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  dear 
mamma  till  the  next  opportunity.  Ta-ta,  Juli- 
us. You  know  where  to  find  me.  Come,  and 
dine.  We’ll  give  you  a steak  at  Nagle’s  that 
will  make  a man  of  you.” 

He  went  out.  The  tall  footmen  eyed  his  lord- 
ship’s second  son  with  unaffected  respect.  They 
had  seen  him,  in  public,  at  the  annual  festival 
of  the  Christian-Pugilistic-Association,  with  ‘ * the 
gloves”  on.  He  could  have  beaten  the  biggest 
man  in  the  hall  within  an  inch  of  his  life  in  three 
minutes.  The  porter  bowed  as  he  threw  open 
the  door.  The  whole  interest  and  nttention 
of  the  domestic  establishment  then  present  was 
concentrated  on  Geoffrey.  J ulius  went  up  stairs 
to  his  mother  without  attracting  the  slightest 
notice. 

The  month  was  August.  The  streets  were 
empty.  The  vilest  breeze  that  blows— a hot  east 
wind  in  London — was  the  breeze  abroad  on  tht  t 
day.  Even  Geoffrey  appeared  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  the  weather  as  the  cab  carried  him  from 
I his  father’s  door  to  the  hotel.  He  took  off  his 
hat,  and  unbuttoned  his  Avaistcoat,  and  lit  his 
j everlasting  pipe,  and  growled  and  grumbled  be- 
i tween  his  teeth  in  the  intervals  of  smoking.  Was 
it  only  the  hot  wind  that  wrung  from  him  these 
demonstrations  of  discomfort  ? Or  was  there 
some  secret  anxiety  in  his  mind  which  assisted 
the  depressing  influences  of  the  day?  There 
was  a secret  anxiety  in  his  mind.  ’ And  the 
name  of  it  was — Anne. 

As  things  actually  were  at  that  moment,  what 
course  was  he  to  take  with  the  unhappy  woman 
who  was  waiting  to  hear  from  him  at  the  Scotch 
inn? 

To  write?  or  not  to  write?  That  was  the 
question  with  Geoffrey. 

The  preliminary  difficulty,  relating  to  address- 
ing a letter  to  Anne  at  the  inn,  had  been  already 
provided  for.  She  had  decided — if  it  proved 
necessary  to  give  lier  name,  before  Geoffrey 
joined  lier— to  call  herself  Mrs.,  instead  of 
Miss,  Silvester.  A letter  addressed  to  “Mrs. 
Silvester”  might  he  trusted  to  find  its  way  to  her, 
without  causing  any  embarrassment.  The  doubt 
was  not  here.  The  doubt  lay,  as  usual,  between 
two  alternatives.  Which  course  would  it  be 
wisest  to  take? — to  inform  Anne,  by  that  day  s 
post,  that  an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours  must 
elapse  before  his  father's  recovery  could  be  con- 
sidered certain  ? Or  to  wait  till  the  interval  was 
over,  and  be  guided  by  the  result  ? Considering 
the  alternatives  in  the  cab,  he  decided  that  the 
wise  course  was  to  temporize  with  Anne,  by  re- 
porting matters  as  they  then  stood. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  he  sat  down  to  write  the 
letter — doubted — and  tore  it  up — doubted  again 
—and  began  again — doubted  once  more — and 
tore  up  the  second  letter — rose  to  his  feet— and 
owned  to  himself  (in  unprintable  language)  that 
he  couldn’t  for  the  life  of  him  decide  which  was 
safest — to  write  or  to  wait. 

In  this  difficulty,  his  healthy  physical  iustincts 
sent  him  to  healthy  physical  remedies  for  relief. 
“ My  mind’s  in  a muddle,”  said  Geoffrey.  “I’ll 
try  a bath.  ” 

It  was  an  elaborate  bath,  proceeding  through 
many  rooms,  and  combining  many  postures  and 
applications.  He  steamed.  He  plunged.  He 
simmered.  He  stood  under  a pipe,  and  received 
a cataract  of  cold  water  on  his  head.  He  was 
laid  on  his  back ; he  was  laid  on  his  stomach ; 
he  was  respectfully  pounded  and  kneaded,  from 
head  to  foot,  by  the  knuckles  of  accomplished 
practitioners.  He  came  out  of  it  all,  sleek,  clear, 
rosy,  beautiful.  He  returned  to  the  hotel,  and 
took  up  the  writing  materials — and  behold  the 
intolerable  indecision  seized  him  again,  declin- 
ing to  be  washed  out ! This  time  he  laid  it  all 
to  Anne.  “That  infernal  woman  will  be  the 


ruin  of  me,”  said  Geoffrey,  taking  up  his  hat. 
“I  must  try  the  dumb-bells.” 

The  pursuit  of  the  new  remedy  for  stimulating 
a sluggish  brain  took  him  to  a public  house, 
kept  by  the  professional  pedestrian  who  had  the 
honor  of  training  him  when  he  contended  at 
Athletic  Sports. 

“A  private  room  and  the  dumb-bells!”  cried 
Geoffrey.  “ The  heaviest  you  have  got.” 

He  stripped  himself  of  his  upper  clothing,  and 
set  to  work,  with  the  heavy  weights  in  each  hand, 
waving  them  up  and  down,  and  backward  and 
forward,  in  every  attainable  variety  of  movement, 
till  his  magnificent  muscles  seemed  on  the  point 
of  starting  through  his  sleek  skin.  Little  by  lit- 
tle his  animal  spirits  roused  themselves.  The 
strong  exertion  intoxicated  the  strong  man.  In 
sheer  excitement  he  swore  cheerfully — invoking 
thunder  and  lightning,  explosion  and  blood,  in 
return  for  the  compliments  profusely  paid  to 
him  by  the  pedestrian  and  the  pedestrian's  son, 
“Pen,  ink,  and  paper!”  he  roared,  when  he 
could  use  the  dumb-bells  no  longer.  “My 
mind’s  made  up ; I’ll  write,  and  have  done  with 
it!”  He  sat  down  to  his  writing  on  the  spot; 
he  actually  finished  the  letter ; another  minute 
would  have  dispatched  it  to  the  post — and,  in 
that  minute,  the  maddening  indecision  took  pos- 
session of  him  once  more.  He  opened  the  let- 
ter again,  read  it  over  again,  and  tore  it  up  again.  ‘ 
‘ ‘ I’m  out  of  my  mind ! ” cried  Geoffrey,  fixing 
his  big  bewildered  blue  eyes  fiercely  on  the  pro- 
fessor who  trained  him.  “ Thunder  and  lightning! 
Explosion  and  blood ! Send  for  Crouch.  ” 

Crouch  (known  and  respected  wherever  En- 
glish manhood  is  known  and  respected)  was  a 
retired  prize-fighter.  He  appeared  with  the  third 
and  last  remedy  for  clearing  the  mind  known  to 
the  Honorable  Geoffrey  Delamayn — namely,  two 
pair  of  boxing-gloves  in  a carpet-bag. 

The  gentleman  and  the  prize-fighter  put  on  the 
gloves,  and  faced  each  other  in  the  classically- 
correct  posture  of  pugilistic  defense.  “None  of 
your  play,  mind!”  growled  Geoffrey.  “Fight, 
you  beggar,  as  if  you  were  in  the  Ring  again, 
with  orders  to  win.  ” No  man  knew  better  than 
the  great  and  terrible  Crouch  what  real  fighting 
meant,  and  what  heavy  blows  might  be  giveu 
even  with  such  apparently  harmless  weapons  as 
stuffed  and  padded  gloves.  He  pretended,  and 
only  pretended,  to  comply  with  his  patron’s  re- 
quest. Geoffrey  rewarded  him  for  liis  polite  for- 
bearance by  knocking  him  down.  The  great  and 
terrible  rose  with  unruffled  composure.  “Well 
hit,  Sir !”  he  said.  “Try  it  with  the  other  hand 
now.”  Geoffrey’s  temper  was  not  under  similar 
control.  Invoking  everlasting  destruction  on  the 
frequently-blackened  eyes  of  Crouch,  lie  threat- 
ened instant  withdrawal  of  his  patronage  and 
support  unless  the  polite  pugilist  hit,  then  and 
there,  as  hard  as  lie  could.  The  hero  of  a hun- 
dred fights  quailed  at  the  dreadful  prospect. 

‘ ‘ I’ve  got  a family  to  support,  ” remarked  Crouch. 
“ If  you  will  have  it,  Sir — there  it  is!”  The  fall 
of  Geoffrey  followed,  and  shook  the  house.  He 
was  on  his  legs  again  in  an  instant — not  satis- 
fied even  yet.  “None  of  your  body-hitting!” 
he  roared.  “ Stick  to  my  head.  Thunder  and 
•lightning ! explosion  and  blood ! Knock  it  out 
of  me ! Stick  to  the  head ! ” Obedient  Crouch 
stuck  to  the  head.  The  two  gave  and  took 
blows  which  would  have  stunned — possibly  have 
killed — any  civilized  member  of  the  community. 
Now  on  one  side  of  his  patron’s  iron  skull,  and 
now  on  the  other,  the  hammering  of  the  prize- 
I fighter’s  gloves  fell,  thump  upon  thump,  horrible 
to  hear — until  even  Geoffrey  himself  had  had 
! enough  of  it.  “ Thank  you,  Crouch,”  he  said, 

! speaking  civilly  to  the  mail  for  the  first  time, 
j “That  will  do.  I feel  nice  and  clear  again.” 
He  shook  his  head  two  or  three  times ; he  was 
rubbed  down  like  a horse  by  the  professional 
runner;  he  drank  a mighty  draught  of  malt 
liquor;  he  recovered  liis  good-liumor  as  if  by 
magic.  “Want  the  pen  and  ink,  Sir?”  inquired 
his  pedestrian  host.  “Not  I!”  answered  Geof- 
frey. “ The  muddle’s  out  of  me  now.  Fen  and 
ink  be  banged ! I shall  look  up  some  of  our  fel- 
lows, and  go  to  the  play.”  He  left  the  public 
house  in  the  happiest  condition  of  mental  calm. 
Inspired  by  the  stimulant  application  of  Crouch’s 
gloves,  his  torpid  cunning  had  been  shaken  up 
into  excellent  working  order  at  last.  Write  to 
Anne?  Who  but  a fool  would  write  to  such  a 
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woman  as  that  until  he  was  forced  to  it  ? Wait 
and  see  what  the  chances  of  the  next  eight-and- 
forty  hours  might  bring  forth,  and  then  write  to 
her,  or  desert  her,  as  the  event  might  decide. 
It  lay  in  a nut-shell,  if  you  could  only  see  it. 
Thanks  to  Crouch,  he  did  see  it — and  so  away, 
in  a pleasant  temper  for  a dinner  with  “our  fel- 
lows” and  an  evening  at  the  play ! 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

GEOFFREY  IN  THE  MARRIAGE  MARKET. 

The  interval  of  eight-and-fortv  hours  passed — 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  personal  communi- 
cation between  the  two  brothers  in  that  time. 

Julius,  remaining  at  his  father’s  house,  sent 
brief  written  bulletins  of  Lord  Holchester’s  health 
to  his  brother  at  the  hotel.  The  first  bulletin 
said,  “ Going  on  well.  Doctors  satisfied.  ” The 
second  was  firmer  in  tone.  “Going  on  excel- 
lently. Doctors  very  sanguine.”  The  third  was 
the  most  explicit  of  all.  “ I am  to  see  my  father 
in  an  hour  from  this.  The  doctors  answer  for 
his  recovery.  Depend  on  my  putting  in  a good 
word  for  you,  if  I can ; and  wait  to  hear  from 
me  further  at  the  hotel.  ” 

Geoffrey’s  face  darkened  as  he  read  the  third 
bulletin.  He  called  once  more  for  the  hated 
writing  materials.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
now  as  to  the  necessity  of  communicating  with 
Anne.  Lord  Holchester’s  recovery  had  put  him 
hack  again  in  the  same  critical  position  which 
he  had  occupied  at  Windygates.  To  keep  Anne 
from  committing  some  final  act  of  despair,  w hich 
would  connect  him  with  a public  scandal,  and 
ruin  him  so  tar  as  his  expectations  from  his  fa- 
ther were  concerned,  was,  once  more,  the  only 
safe  policy  that  Geoffrey  could  pursue.  His  let- 
ter began  and  ended  in  twenty  words : 

■ “Dear  Anne, — Have  only  just  heard  that 
my  father  is  turning  the  comer.  Stay  where 
you  are.  Will  wTite  again.” 

Having  dispatched  this  Spartan  composition 
by  the  post,  Geoffrey  lit  his  pipe,  and  waited  the 
event  of  the  interview  between  Lord  Holchester 
and  his  eldest  son. 

Julius  found  his  father  alarmingly  altered  in 
personal  appearance,  but  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties  nevertheless.  Unable  to  return  the 
pressure  of  his  son’s  hand — unable  even  to  turn 
in  the  bed  without  help — the  hard  eye  of  the 
old  lawyer  was  as  keen,  the  hard  miud  of  the 
old  lawyer  was  as  clear,  as  ever.  His  grand  am- 
bition was  to  see  Julius  in  Parliament.  Julius 
was  offering  himself  for  election  in  Perthshire, 
by  his  father’s  express  desire,  at  that  moment. 
Lord  Holchester  entered  eagerly  into  politics  Ire- 
fore  his  eldest  son  had  been  two  minutes  by  his 
bedside. 

“Much  obliged,  Julius,  for  your  congratula- 
tions. Men  of  ray  sort  are  not  easily  killed. 
(Look  at  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst!)  You 
won’t  be  called  to  the  Upper  House  yet.  You 
will  begin  in  the  House  of  Commons — precisely 
as  I wished.  What  are  your  prospects  with  the 
constituency?  Tell  me  exactly  how  you  stand, 
and  where  I can  be  of  use  to  you.” 

“Surely,  Sir,  you  are  hardly  recovered  enough 
to  enter  on  matters  of  business  yet  ?” 

“Iam  quite  recovered  enough.  I want  some 
present  interest  to  occupy  me.  My  thoughts  are 
beginning  to  drift  back  to  past  times,  and  to 
things  which  are  better  forgotten.”  A sudden 
contraction  crossed  his  livid  face.  He  looked 
hard  at  his  son,  and  entered  abruptly  on  a new 
question.  “Julius!”  he  resumed,  “have  yon 
ever  heard  of  a young  woman  named  Anne  Sil- 
vester ?” 

Julius  answered  in  the  negative.  He  and  his 
wife  had  exchanged  cards  with  Lady  Lundie, 
and  had  excused  themselves  from  accepting  her 
invitation  to  the  lawn-party.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Blanche,  they  were  both  quite  ignorant 
of  the  persons  who  composed  the  family  circle  at 
Windygates. 

“Make  a memorandum  of  the  name,”  Lord 
Holchester  went  on.  “Anne  Silvester.  Her 
father  and  mother  are  dead.  I knew  her  father 
in  former  times.  Her  mother  was  ill-used.  It 
was  a bad  business.  I have  been  thinking  of  it 
again,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years.  If  the 
girl  is  alive  and  about  the  world  she  may  re- 
member our  family  name.  Help  her,  Julius,  if 
she  ever  wants  help,  and  applies  to  you.”  The 
painful  contraction  passed  across  his  face  once 
more.  Were  his  thoughts  taking  him  back  to 
the  memorable  summer  evening  at  the  liamp 
stead  villa?  Did  he  see  the  deserted  woman 
swooning  at  his  feet  again  ? “ About  your  elec- 

tion ?"  he  asked,  impatiently.  “ My  mind  is  not 
used  to  be  idle.  Give  it  something  to  do.  ” 

Julius  stated  his  position  as  plainly  and  as 
briefly  as  he  ce-hl.  The  lather  found  nothing 
to  object  to  in  the  report — except  the  son’s  ab- 
sence from  the  field  of  action,  l ie  blamed  Lady 
Holchester  for  summoning  Julius  to  London. 
He  was  annoyed  at  his  son’s  being  there,  at  the 
bedside,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  addressing 
the  electors.  “It’s  inconvenient,  Julius,”  he 
said,  petulantly.  “Don’t  you  see  it  yourself?” 

Having  previously  arranged  with  his  mother 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  that  ottered  of  risk- 
ing a reference  to  Geoffrey,  Julius  decided  to 
“see  it”  in  a light  for  which  his  father  was  not 
prepared.  The  opportunity  was  before  him.  He 
took  it  on  the  spot. 

“It  is  no  inconvenience  to  me,  Sir,”  he  re- 
plied, “ and  it  is  no  inconvenience  to  my  brother 
either.  Geoffrey  was  anxious  about  you  too. 
Geoffrey  has  come  to  London  with  me.” 

Lord  Holchester  looked  at  his  eldest  son  with 
a grimly-satirical  expression  of  surprise. 

“Have  I not  already  told  you,”  he  rejoined, 
“that  my  mind  is  not  affected  by  my  illness? 
Geoffrey  anxious  about  me  ? Anxiety  is  one  ol 
the  civilized  emotions.  Man  in  his  suvage  state 
is  incapable  of  feeliAt^tltlZP  fl  Dy 


“My  brother  is  not  a savage,  Sir.” 

“His  stomach  is  generally  full,  and  his  skin 
is  covered  with*  linen  and  cloth,  instead  of  red 
ochre  and  oil.  So  far,  certainly,  your  brother  is 
civilized.  In  all  other  respects  your  brother  is 
a savage." 

“ I know  what  you  mean,  Sir.  But  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  Geoffrey’s  way  of  life. 
He  cultivates  his  courage  and  his  strength. 
Courage  and  strength  are  fine  qualities,  surely, 
in  their  way  ?” 

“Excellent  qualities,  as  fur  as  they  go.  If 
you  want  to  know  how  far  that  is,  challenge  Geof- 
frey to  write  a sentence  of  decent  English,  and 
see  if  his  courage  doesn't  fail  him  there.  Give 
him  his  books  to  read  for  his  degree,  and.  strong 
as  he  is,  he  will  be  taken  ill  at  the  sight  of  them. 
You  wish  me  to  see  your  brother.  Nothing  will 
induce  me  to  see  him,  until  his  way  of  life  (as 
you  call  It)  is  altered  altogether.  I have  but  one 
hope  of  its  ever  being  altered  now.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  the  influence  of  a sensible  woman — 
possessed  of  such  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune 
as  may  compel  respect,  even  from  a savage — 
might  produce  its  effect  on  Geoffrey.  If  he 
wishes  to  find  his  way  back  into  this  house  let 
him  find  his  way'  back  into  good  society  first,  and 
bring  me  a daughter-in-law  to  plead  his  cause 
for  him — whom  his  mother  and  1 can  respect  and 
receive.  When  that  happens,  I shall  begin  to 
have  some  belief  in  Geoffrey.  Until  it  does  hap- 
pen, don't  introduce  your  brother  into  any  future 
conversations  which  you  may  have  with  Me. 
To  return  to  your  election.  1 have  some  advice 
to-  give  you  before  you  go  back.  You  will  do 
well  to  go  back  to-night.  Lift  me  up  on  the  pil- 
low. I shall  speak  more  easily  with  my  head 
high.” 

His  son  lifted  him  on  the  pillows,  and  once 
more  entreated  him  to  spare  himself. 

It  was  useless.  No  remonstrances  shook  the 
iron  resolution  of  the  man  who  had  hewed  his 
way  through  the  rank  and  file  of  political  hu- 
manity to  his  own  high  place  apart  from  the  rest. 
Helpless,  ghastly,  snatched  out  of  the  yery  jaws 
of  Death,  there  lie  lav,  steadily  distilling  the 
clear  common-sense  wfiich  had  won  him  all  his 
worldly  re  wards  iuto  the  mind  of  his  sou.  Not 
a hint  was  missed,  not  a caution  was  forgotten, 
that  cotdd  guide  Julius  safely  through  the  m.rv 
political  ways  which  he  had  trodden  so  safely  and 
so  dextrously  himself.  An  hour  more  had  passed 
before  the  impeuetrable  old  man  closed  his  wean- 
eves,  and  consented  to  take  his  nourishment  and 
compose  himself  to  rest.  His  last  words,  ren- 
dered barely  articulate  by  exhaustion,  still  sang 
the  praises  of  party  manoeuvres  anid  political 
strife.  “ It’s  a grand  career ! I miss  the  House 
of  Commons,  Julius,  as  I miss  nothing  else  !” 

Left  free  to  pursue  his  own  thoughts,  and  to 
guide  his  own  movements,  Julius  went  straight 
from  Lord  Holchester ’s  bedside  to  Lady  Hol- 
chester’s boudoir. 

“ Has  your  father  said  any  thing  about  Geof- 
frey ?”  was  his  mother’s  first  question  as  soon  as 
he  entered  the  room. 

“My  father  gives  Geoffrey  a last  chance,  if 
Geoffrey  will  only  take  it.” 

Lady  Holchester’s  face  clouded.  “I  know,” 
she  said,  with  a look  of  disappointment.  “ His 
last  chance  is  to  read  for  his  degree.  Hopeless, 
my  dear.  Quite  hopeless ! If  it  had  only  been 
something  easier  than  that ; something  that  rest- 
ed with  me — ” 

“It  does  rest  with  you,”  interposed  Julius. 
“ My  dear  mother ! — can  you  believe  it  ? — Geof- 
frey’s last  chance  is  (in  one  word)  Marriage !" 

“ Oh,  Julius ! it’s  too  good  to  be  true!” 

Julius  repeated  his  father’s  own  words.  Lady 
Holchester  looked  twenty  years  younger  as  she 
listened.  When  he  had  done  she  rang  the  bell. 

“ No  mutter  who  calls,”  she  said  to  the  serv- 
ant, “ 1 am  not  at  home.  ” She  turned  to  J ulius, 
kissed  him,  and  made  a place  for  him  on  the  sofa 
by  her  side.  “ Geoffrey  shall  take  that  chance,” 
she  said,  gayly — “I  will  answer  for  it!  I have 
three  women  in  my  mind,  any  one  of  whom 
would  suit  him.  Sit  down,  my  dear,  and  let  us 
consider  carefully  which  of  the  three  will  be  most 
likely  to  attract  Geoffrey,  and  to  come  up  to  your 
father’s  standard  of  what  his  daughter-in-law 
ought  to  be.  When  we  have  decided,  don’t  trust 
to  writing.  Go  yourself  and  see  Geoffrey  at  his 
hotel.” 

Mother  and  son  entered  on  their  consultation 
— and  innocently  sowed  the  seeds  of  a temuie 
harvest  to  come. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

GEOFFREY  AS  A rCIILIC  CHARACTER. 

Time  had  advanced  to  after  noon  before  the 
selection  of  Geoffrey’s  future  wife  was  accom- 
plished, and  before  the  instructions  of  Geoffrey’s 
brother  were  complete  enough  to  justify  the  open- 
ing of  the  matrimonial  negotiation  at  Nagle’s  Ho- 
tel. 

“ Don’t  leave  him  till  you  have  got  his  prom- 
ise,” were  Lady  Holchester’s  last  words  when  her 
son  started  on  his  mission. 

“ If  Geoffrey  doesn’t  jump  at  what  I am  going 
to  otter  him,”  was  the  son’s  reply,  “ I shall  agree 
with  my  father  that  the  case  is  hopeless ; and  I 
shall  end,  like  my  father,  in  giving  Geoffrey  up.” 

This  was  strong  language  for  Julius  to  use. 
It  was  not  easy  to  rouse  the  disciplined  and  equa- 
ble temperament  of  Lord  Holchester’s  eldest  son. 
No  two  men  were  ever  more  thoroughly  unlike 
each  other  than  these  two  brothers.  It  is  mel- 
ancholy to  acknowledge  it  of  the  blood-relation 
of  a “ stroke  oar,”  but  it  must  be  owned,  in  the 
interests  of  truth,  that  Julius  cultivated  his  intel- 
ligence. This  degenerate  Briton  could  digest 
books — and  couldn’t  digest  beer.  Could  learu 
languages — and  couldn’t  learn  to  row.  Prac- 
ticed the  foreign  vice  of  perfecting  himself  in  the 
art  of  playing  on  a musical  instrument — and 
couldn’t  learn  the  English  virtue  of  knowing  a 


good  horse  when  he  saw  him.  Got  through  life 
(Heaven  ouly  knows  how!)  without  either  a bi- 
ceps or  a betting-book.  Had  openly  acknowl- 
edged, in  English  society,  that  he  didn’t  think 
the  barking  of  a pack  of  hounds  the  finest  music 
in  the  world.  Could  go  to  foreign  parts,  and 
see  a mountain  which  nobody  had  ever  got  to  the 
top  of  yet — and  didn’t  instantly  feel  his  honor 
as  an  Englishman  involved  in  getting  to  the  top 
of  it  himself.  Such  people  may,  and  do,  exist 
among  the  inferior  races  of  the  Continent.  Let 
us  thank  Heaven,  Sir,  that  England  never  has 
been,  and  never  will  be,  the  right  place  for 
them ! 

Arrived  at  Nagel’s  Hotel,  and  finding  nobody 
to  inquire  of  in  the  hall,  Julius  applied  to  the 
young  lady  who  sat  behind  the  window  of  “ the 
bar.”  The  young  lady  was  reading  something 
so  deeply  interesting  in  the  evening  newsjmper 
that  she  never  even  heard  him.  Julius  went 
iuto  the  coffee-room. 

The  waiter,  in  his  corner,  was  absorbed  over 
a second  newspaper.  Three  gentlemen,  at  three 
different  tables,  were  absorbed  in  a third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  newspaper.  They  all  alike  went  on 
with  their  reading  without  noticing  the  entrance 
of  the  stranger.  Julius  ventnred  on  disturbing 
the  waiter  by  asking  for  Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn. 
At  the  sound  of  that  illustrious  name  the  waiter 
looked  up  with  a start.  “Are  you  Mr.  Dela- 
uiayn’s  brother,  Sir  ?” 

“Yes.  ” 

The  three  gentlemen  at  the  tables  looked  up 
with  a start.  The  light  of  Geoffrey’s  celebrity 
fell,  reflected,  on  Geoffrey’s  brother,  and  made 
a public  character  of  him. 

“ You’ll  find  Mr.  Geoffrey,  Sir,’’  said  the  wait- 
er, in  a flurried,  excited  manner,  “at  the  Cock 
and  Bottle,  Putney.” 

“ I expected  to  find  him  here.  I had  an  ap- 
pointment with  him  at  this  hotel.” 

The  waiter  opened  his  eyes  on  Julius  with  an 
expression  of  blank  astonishment.  “Haven’t 
you  heard  the  news,  Sir?” 

“No.” 

“God  bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  the  waiter 
— and  offered  the  newspaper. 

“God  bless  my  soul!”  exclaimed  the  three 
gentlemen — and  offered  the  three  newspapers. 

“ What  is  it?”  asked  Julius. 

“What  is  it?”  repeated  the  waiter,  in  a hol- 
low voice.  “The  most  dreadful  thing  that’s 
happened  in  my  time.  It’s  all  up,  Sir,  with  the 
Great  Foot-Race  at  Fulham.  Tinkler  has  gone 
stale.  ” 

The  three  gentlemen  dropped  solemnly  back 
into  their  three  chairs,  and  repeated  the  dread- 
ful intelligence,  in  chorus — “ Tinkler  has  gone 
stale. ” 

A man  who  stands  face  to  face  with  a great 
national  disaster,  and  who  doesn’t  understand  it, 
is  a man  who  will  do  wisely  to  hold  his  tongue, 
and  enlighten  his  inind  without  asking  other 
people  to  help  him.  Julius  accepted  the  wait- 
er’s newspaper,  and  sat  down  to  make  (if  pos- 
sible) two  discoveries:  First,  as  to  whether 
“ Tinkler”  did,  or  did  not,  mean  a man.  Sec- 
ond, as  to  what  particular  form  of  humau  afflic- 
tion you  implied  when  you  described  that  man 
as  “gone  stale.” 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  news. 
It  was  printed  in  the  largest  type,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a personal  statement  of  the  facts,  taken 
one  way — which  was  followed,  in  its  turn,  by 
another  personal  statement  of  the  facts,  taken 
in  another  way.  More  particulars,  and  further 
personal  statements,  were  promised  in  later  edi- 
tions. The  royal  salute  of  British  journalism 
thundered  the  announcement  of  Tinkler’s  stale- 
ness before  a people  prostrate  on  the  national 
betting-book. 

Divested  of  exaggeration,  the  facts  were  few 
enough  and  simple  enough.  A famous  Athletic 
Association  of  the  North  had  challenged  a fa- 
mous Athletic  Association  of  the  South.  The 
usual  “ Sports”  were  to  take  place — such  as  run- 
ning, jumping,  “putting”  the  hummer,  throw- 
ing cricket- balk,  and  the  like— ana  -.he  whole 
was  to  wind  up  with  a Foot-Race  of  unexampled 
length  and  difficulty  in  the  annals  of  human 
achievement  between  the  two  best  men  on  either 
side.  “Tinkler”  was  the  best  man  on  the  side 
of  the  South.  “Tinkler”  was  backed  in  in- 
numerable betting-books  to  win.  And  Tinkler’s 
lungs  had  suddenly  given  way  under  stress  of 
training  ! A prospect  of  witnessing  a prodigious 
achievement  in  foot-racing,  and  (more  important 
still)  a prospect  of  miming  and  losing  large  sums 
of  money,  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the 
eyes  of  the  British  people.  The  “ South”  could 
produce  no  second  opponent  worthy  of  the  North 
out  of  its  own  associated  resources.  Surveying 
the  athletic  world  in  general,  but  one  mail  ex- 
isted who  might  possibly  re] >1  nee  “Tinkler” — 
and  it  was  doubtful,  iu  the  last  iiegrec,  whether 
he  would  consent  tc  come  forward  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  name  of  that  man — Julius 
read  it  with  horror — was  Geoffrey  Delamayn. 

Profound  silence  reigned  in  the  coffee-room. 
Julius  laid  down  the  newspaper,  and  looked  about 
him.  The  waiter  was  busy,  in  his  corner,  with 
a pencil  and  a betting-hook.  The  three  gentle- 
men were  busy,  at  the  three  tables,  with  pencils 
and  betting-books. 

“Try  and  persuade  him!”  said  the  waiter, 
piteously,  as  Delamayu’s  brother  rose  to  leave 
the  room. 

“Try  and  persuade  him!”  echoed  the  three 
gentlemen,  as  Delamayn’s  brother  opened  the 
door  and  went  out. 

Julius  called  a cab,  and  told  the  driver  (busy 
with  a pencil  and  a betting-book)  to  go-  to-  the 
Cock  and  Bottle,  Putney.  The  man  brightened 
into  a new  being  at  the  prospect.  No  need  to 
hurry  him ; lie  drove,  unasked,  at  the  top  of  his 
horse’s  speed. 

As  the  cab  drew  near  to  its  destination  the 
signs  of  a great  national  excitement  appeared, 
and  multiplied.  The  lips  of  a people  pronounced, 


with  a grand  unanimity,  the  name  of  “ Tinkler.  ” 
The  heart  of  a people  hung  suspended  (mostly 
in  the  public  houses)  on  the  chances  for  and 
against  the  possibility  of  replacing  “Tinkler” 
by  another  man.  The  scene  in  front  of  the  inn 
was  impressive  in  the  highest  degree.  Even  the 
London  blackguard  stood  awed  and  quiet  in  the 
presence  of  the  national  calamity.  Even  the  ir- 
repressible mail  with  the  apron,  who  always  turns 
up  to  sell  nuts  and  sweetmeats  in  a crowd,  plied 
his  trade  in  silence,  and  found  few  indeed  (to 
the  credit  of  the  nation  be  it  spoken)  who  had 
the  heart  to  crack  a nut  at  such  a time  as  this. 
The  police  were  on  the  spot,  in  large  numbers, 
and  in  mute  sympathy  with  the  people,  touching 
to  see.  Julius,  on  being  stopped  at  the  door, 
mentioned  his  name — and  received  an  ovation. 
His  brother!  oh,  heavens,  his  brother!  The 
people  closed  round  him,  the  people  shook  hands 
with  him,  the  people  invoked  blessings  on  his 
head.  Julius  was  half  suffocated,  when  the  po- 
lice rescued  him,  ami  landed  him  safe  in  the 
privileged  haven  on  the  inner  side  of  the  public 
house  door.  A deafening  tumult  broke  out,  as 
lie  entered,  from  the  regions  above  stairs.  A 
distant  voice  screamed,  “ Mind  yourselves !”  A 
hatless  shouting  man  tore  down  through  the  peo- 
ple congregated  on  the  stairs.  “ Hooray ! Hoo- 
ray ! He’s  promised  to  do  it  I He’s  entered  for 
the  race!”  Hundreds  on  hundreds  of  voices 
took  up  the  cry.  A roar  of  cheering  burst  from 
the  people  outside.  Reporters  for  the  newspa- 
pers raced,  in  frantic  procession,  out  of  the  inn, 
and  rushed  into  cabs  to  put  the  news  in  print. 
The  hand  of  the  landlord,  leading  Julius  care- 
fully up  stairs  by  the  arm,  trembled  with  excite- 
ment. “ His  brother,  gentlemen ! his  brother!” 
At  those  magic  words  a lane  was  made  through 
the  throng.  At  those  magic  words  the  closed 
door  of  the  council-chamber  flew  open;  and 
Julius  found  himself  among  the  Athletes  of  his 
native  country,  in  full  parliament  assembled. 
Is  any  description  of  them  needed  ? The  de- 
scription of  Geoffrey  applies  to  them  all.  The 
manhood  and  muscle  of  England  resemble  the 
wool  and  mutton  of  England,  in  this  respect, 
that  there  is  about  as  much  variety  in  a flock  of 
athletes  as  in  a flock  of  sheep.  Julius  looked 
about  him,  and  saw  the  same  man  in  the  same 
dress,  with  the  same  health,  strength,  tone, 
tastes,  habits,  conversation,  and  pursuits,  re- 
peated infinitely  in  every  part  of  the  room.  1 he 
din  was  deafening;  the  enthusiasm  (to  an  unin- 
itiated stranger)  something  at  once  hideous  and 
terrifying  to  behold.  Geoffrey  had  been  lifted 
bodily  on  to  the  table,  in  his  chair,  so  as  to  be  vis- 
ible to  the  whole  room.  They  sang  round  him, 
they  danced  round  him,  they  cheered  round  him, 
they  swore  round  him.  He  was  hailed,  in  maud- 
lin terms  of  endearment,  by  grateful  giants  w ith 
tears  in  their  eyes.  “ Dear  old  man !’’  “ Glo- 
rious, noble,  splendid,  beautiful  fellow !”  They 
hugged  him.  They  patted  him  on  the  back. 
They  wrung  his  hands.  They  prodded  and 
punched  his  muscles.  They  embraced  the  noble 
legs  that  were  going  to  run  the  unexampled  race. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  where  it  was 
physically  impossible  to  get  near  the  hero,  the 
enthusiasm  vented  itself  in  feats  of  strength  and 
acts  of  destruction.  Hercules  I.  cleared  a space 
with  his  elbows,  and  laid  down — and  Hercules 
II.  took  him  up  in  his  teeth.  Hercules  III. 
seized  the  poker  from  the  fire-place,  and  broke 
it  on  his  arm.  Hercules  IV.  followed  with  the 
tongs,  and  shattered  them  on  his  neck.  The 
smashing  of  the  furniture  and  the  pulling  down 
of  the  house  seemed  likely  to  succeed — when 
Geoffrey’s  eye  lighted  by  accident  on  Julius,  and 
Geoffrey’s  voice,  calling  fiercely  for  his  brother, 
hushed  the  wild  assembly  into  sudden  attention, 
and  turned  the  fiery  enthusiasm  into  a new  course. 
Hooray  for  his  brother ! One,  two,  three — and 
up  with  his  brother  on  our  shoulders!  Four, 
five,  six — and  on  with  his  brother,  over  our 
heads,  to  the  other  end  of  the  room ! See,  boys 
— see ! the  hero  has  got  him  by  the  collar ! the 
hero  has  lifted  him  on  the  table!  The  hero, 
heated  red-hot  with  his  own  triumph,  welcomes 
the  poor  little  snob  cheerfully,  with  a volley  of 
oaths.  “Thunder  and  lightning!  Explosion 
and  blood!  What’s  up  now,  Julius?  What’s 
up  now  ?” 

Julius  recovered  his  breath,  and  arranged  his 
coat.  The  quiet  little  man,  who  had  just  muscle 
enough  to  lift  a Dictionary  from  the  shelf,  and 
just  training  enough  to  play  the  fiddle,  so  far 
from  being  daunted  by  the  rough  reception  ac- 
corded to  him,  appeared  to  feel  no  other  senti- 
ment in  relation  to  it  than  a sentiment  of  unmit- 
igated contempt. 

“ You're  not  frightened,  are  you?”  said  Geof- 
frey. “Our  fellows  are  a roughish  lot,  but  they 
mean  well." 

“ I am  not  frightened,  ” answered  Julius.  “ I 
am  only  wondering — when  the  Schools  and  Uni- 
versities of  England  turn  out  such  a set  of  ruf- 
fians as  these — how  long  the  Schools  and  Uni- 
versities of  England  will  last.” 

“Mind  what  you  are  about,  Julius ! They’ll 
cart  you  out  of  window  if  they  hear  you." 

“ They  will  only  confirm  my  opinion  of  them, 
Geoffrey,  if  they  do.” 

Here',  the  assembly,  seeing  but  not  hearing  the 
colloquy  between  the  two  brothers,  became  un- 
easy on  the  subject  of  the  coming  race.  A roar 
of  voices  summoned  Geoffrey  to  announce  it,  if 
there  was  any  thing  wrong.  Having  pacified  the 
meeting,  Geoffrey  turned  again  to  his  brother, 
and  asked  him,  in  no  amiable  mood,  what  the 
devil  he  wanted  there  ? 

“ I want  to  tell  you  something,  before  I go 
back  to  Scotland,”  answered  Julius.  “My  la- 
ther is  willing  to  give  von  a last  chance.  If  you 
don’t  take  it,  my  doors  are  closed  against  you  as 
well  as  his.” 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  its  way,  than 
the  sound  common-sense  and  admirable  self-re- 
straintexhibited  by  the  youth  of  the  present  time, 
whod  'J<yiH-diilidrlyIaKi  emergency  in  which  their 
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own  interests  are  concerned.  Instead  of  resent- 
ing the  tone  which  his  brother  had  taken  with 
him,  Geoffrey  instantly  descended  from  the  ped- 
estal of  glory  on  which  he  stood,  and  placed 
himself  without  a struggle  in  the  hands  which 
vicariously  held  his  destiny — otherwise,  the 
hands  which  vicariously  held  the  purse.  In 
five  minutes  more  the  meeting  had  been  dis- 
missed, with  all  needful  assurances  relating  to 
Geoffrey’s  share  in  the  coming  Sports— and  the 
two  brothers  were  closeted  together  in  one  of  the 
private  rooms  of  the  inn. 

“Out  with  it!"  said  Geoffrey.  “And  don’t 
be  long  about  it.” 

“ I won’t  be  five  minutes,”  replied  Julius.  “ I 
go  back  to-night  by  the  mail-train  ; and  I have  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  the  mean  time.  Here  it  is, 
in  plain  words:  My  father  consents  to  see  you 
again,  if  you  choose  to  settle  in  life — with  his 
approval.  And  my  mother  has  discovered  where 
you  may  find  a wife.  Birth,  beauty,  and  money 
are  all  offered  to  you.  Take  them — and  you 
recover  your  position  as  Lord  Holchester’s  son. 
Refuse  them— and  you  go  to  ruin  your  own 
way.  ” 

Geoffrey’s  reception  of  the  news  from  home 
was  not  of  the  most  reassuring  kinl  Instead 
of  auswering  he  struck  his  fist  furiously  on  the 
table,  and  cursed  with  all  his  heart  some  absent 
woman  unnamed. 

“I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  degrading 
connection  which  you  may  have  formed,”  Julius 
went  on.  “I  have  only  to  put  the  matter  before 
you  exactly  as  it  stands,  and  to  leave  you  to  de- 
cide for  yourself.  The  lady  in  question  was  for- 
merly Miss  Newenden — a descendant  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  England.  She  is  now  Mrs. 
Glenarm — the  young  widow  (and  the  childless 
widow)  of  the  great  iron-master  of  that  name. 
Birth  and  fortune — she  unites  both.  Her  income 
is  a clear  ten  thousand  a year.  My  father  can, 
and  will,  make  it  fifteen  thousand,  if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  persuade  her  to  marry  you. 
My  mother  answers  for  her  personal  qualities. 
And  my  wife  has  met  her  at  our  house  in  Lon- 
don. She  is  now,  as  I hear,  staying  with  some 
friends  in  Scotland ; and  when  I get  back  I will 
take  care  that  an  invitation  is  sent  to  her  to  pay 
her  next  visit  at  my  house.  It  remains,  of  course, 
to  be  seen  whether  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
produce  a favorable  impression  on  her.  In  the 
mean  time  you  will  be  doing  every  thing  that 
my  father  can  ask  of  you,  if  you  make  the  at- 
tempt.” 

Geoffrey  impatiently  dismissed  that  part  of  the 
question  from  all  consideration. 

“If  she  don’t  cotton  to  a man  who's  going  to 
run  in  the  Great  llace  at  Fulham,”  he  said, 
“there  are  plenty  as  good  as  she  is  who  will! 
That’s  not  the  difficulty.  Bother  that  /” 

“ I tell  you  again,  I have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  difficulties,”  Julius  resumed.  “Take  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  consider  what  I have  said  to 
you.  If  you  decide  to  accept  the  proposal,  I 
shall  expect  you  to  prove  you  are  in  earnest  by 
meeting  me  at  the  station  to-night.  We  will 
travel  back  to  Scotland  together.  You  will 
complete  your  interrupted  visit  at  Lady  Lun- 
dies (it  is  important,  in  my  interests,  that  you 
should  treat  a person  of  her  position  in  the  coun- 
ty with  all  due  respect) ; and  my  wife  will  muke 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  Mrs.  Glenann, 
in  anticipation  of  your  return  to  our  house.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  no  further  neces- 
sity of  my  staying  here.  If  you  join  me  at  the 
station  to-night  your  sister-in-law  and  I will  do 
all  we  can  to  help  you.  If  I travel  back  to  Scot- 
land alone,  don’t  trouble  yourself  to  follow — I 
have  done  with  you.”  He  shook  hands  with  his 
brother,  and  went  out. 

Left  alone,  Geoffrey  lit  his  pipe  and  sent  for 
the  landlord. 

“Get  me  a boat.  I shall  scull  myself  up  the 
river  for  an  hour  or  two.  And  put  in  some  tow- 
els. I may  take  a swim.” 

The  landlord  received  the  order — w ith  a cau- 
tion addressed  to  his  illustrious  guest. 

“Don’t  show  yourself  in  front  of  the  house, 
Sir ! If  you  let  the  people  see  you,  they’re  in 
such  a state  of  excitement,  the  police  won’t  an- 
swer for  keeping  them  in  order.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  go  out  by  the  back  way.” 

He  took  a turn  up  and  down  the  room.  What 
were  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  he 
could  profit  by  the  golden  prospect  which  his 
brother  had  offered  to  him  ? The  Sports  ? No ! 
The  committee  had  promised  to  defer  the  day, 
if  he  wished  it— and  a month’s  training,  in  his 
physical  condition,  would  be  amply  enough  for 
h|m.  Had  he  any  personal  objection  to  trying 
his  luck  with  Mrs.  Glenarm?  Not  he!  Any 
woman  would  do— provided  his  father  was  sat- 
isfied, and  the  money  was  all  right.  The  ob- 
stacle which  was  really  in  his  way  was  the  ob- 
stacle of  the  woman  whom  he  had  ruined. 
Anne!  The  one  insuperable  difficulty  was  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  Anne. 

“We’ll  see  how  it  looks,”  ' 

“ after  a pull  up  the  river ! ” 

The  landlord  and  the  police  inspector  smug- 
gled him  out  by  the  back  way  unknown  to  the 
expectant  populace  in  front.  The  two  men  stood 
on  the  river-bank  admiring  him,  as  he  pulled  away 
from  them,  with  his  long,  powerful,  easy,  beauti- 
ful stroke. 

“That’s  what  I call  the  pride  and  flower  of 
England!”  said  the  inspector.  “Has  the  bet- 
ting on  him  begun  ?” 

“Six  to  four,”  said  the  landlord,  “and  no 
takers.” 

Julius  went  early  to  the  station  that  night. 
His  mother  was  very  anxious.  “Don’t  let 
Geoffrey  find  an  excuse  in  your  example,”  she 
said,  “ if  he  is  late.  ” 

The  first  person  whom  Julius  saw  on  getting 
out  of  the  carriage  was  Geoffrey — with  his  tick- 
et taken,  and  his  portmanteau  in  charge  of  the 

guard. 
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HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  total  average  daily  receipts  of  Stewart’s  great 
retail  establishment  on  Broadway  and  Tenth  Street 
are  stated  to  be  $60,000.  This  immense  business  de- 
mands an  army  of  employes;  and  twenty-two  hun- 
dred persons  are  usually  required  to  perform  all  the 
duties  connected  with  it.  The  most  careful  espionage 
is  necessary  from  the  fact  that  such  a multitude  are 
employed ; and  experienced  detectives  are  constantly 
employed  as  a protection  against  the  cupidity  of  both 
employes  and  customers.  When  dismissed  at  night 
all  the  employ6s  pass  through  a private  door  opening 
into  Ninth  Street,  and  any  suspicious  package  can 
readily  be  discovered.  The  clerks  are  required  to  be 
prompt  both  in  coming  and  going,  as  well  as  to  be 
attentive  to  business.  Notwithstanding  all  the  super- 
vision which  is  necessarily  exercised,  there  is  a great 
demand  for  the  places,  and  ail  are  anxious  to  retain 
their  situation. 

The  average  daily  number  of  persons  visiting  the 
store  is  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand,  and  on  some 
special  occasions  there  have  been  as  many  as  fifty 
thousand.  The  most  polite  attention  is  given  to  all, 
both  rich  and  poor ; yet  one  who  has  no  wish  to  pur- 
chase may  go  all  over  the  establishment  without  be- 
ing spoken  to,  unless  he  exhibits  some  perplexity, 
when  an  usher  will  instantly  give  any  desired  inform- 
ation. Every  thing  is  quiet  and  orderly,  and  multi- 
tudes do  pass  through  the  various  departments  from 
motives  of  interest  and  curiosity  alone. 

Mr.  Stewart  himself  gives  some  personal  super- 
vision to  this  store  every  day ; and  his  superintend- 
ent always  goes  through  the  whole  establishment 
daily,  so  that  he  may  understand  the  exact  condition 
of  each  department.  He  never  allows  any  class  of 
goods  to  remain  upon  the  shelves  when  they  have  be- 
come a drug  in  the  market. 

At  the  opeuing  of  a new  industrial  school  at  Leith, 
Dr.  Guthrie  said  that  there  doubtless  were  no  less  than 
1,200,000  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  a half 
and  thirteen  in  England  and  Wales  who  are  grow- 
ing up  like  wild  beasts,  without  any  education  what- 
ever. And  he  strongly  advocated  the  necessity  of 
compulsory  education,  on  the  ground  that  no  one  has 
a right  to  bring  up  dangerous  members  in  a commu- 
nity, and  that  the  most  dangerous  of  all  animals  is  man 
with  an  uneducated  brain. 

One  evening,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Mr.  Stanton  was  called  from  the  dinner- 
table  to  receive  intelligence  from  the  “ front."  A let- 
ter was  read  containing  the  sad  story  of  war  and 
blood,  death  and  defeat,  to  which  be  listened  attent- 
ively, with  his  arm  tenderly  encircling  his  little  girl, 
who  had  run  from  the  dining-room,  and  stood  by  her 
father’s  chair.  Toward  the  end  of  the  letter  was  men- 
tion of  a young  lieutenant  who  had  died  bravely  in 
action.  “Read  that  again,"  said  the  Secretary.  And 
wheu  it  had  been  read  he  remarked : “As  good  a boy 
as  I ever  knew,  with  a good  woman  for  i mother," 
speaking  the  words  with  much  emotion.  When  the 
reading  was  over  he  gave  directions  how  to  use  the 
report,  and  asked  the  bearer  to  wait  a few  minutes 
and  excuse  him.  There  was  a sweet  light  in  his  eyes 
as  he  returned,  and  a grave  reverence  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice  wheu  he  handed  the  messenger  a letter, 
with  the  words : “ It’s  to  his  mother ; will  you  mail 
it  for  me  ? I want  it  to  go  forward  to-night." 

Herr  Klein,  a German  musician,  has  made  a nice 
calculation,  to  the  effect  that  since  the  year  1720  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  operatic 
melodies  have  been  composed. 

The  death  of  Madame  Grisi  took  place  while  she 
was  on  her  way  from  Florence  to  St  Petersburg. 
When  she  left  Florence  she  had  a small  carbuncle  on 
her  face,  which  rapidly  developed  during  the  journey, 
becoming  so  painful  that  she  was  obliged  to  remain 
at  Berlin.  The  tumor  was  opened,  aud  she  became 
better.  Afterward,  however,  she  refused  to  have  poul- 
tices applied.  At  her  suggestion,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  physician,  the  carbuncle  was  repressed, 
and  thus  the  blood  was  poisoned,  and  her  brain  be- 
came affected.  A second  carbuncle  formed  near  the 
eye,  and  symptoms  of  apoplexy  set  in,  which  soon 
resulted  in  death.  Her  own  physician  had  been  tele- 
graphed for,  but  did  not  arrive  until  after  her  death. 

“ Rose  of  Sharon"  was  the  pretty  name  by  which 
the  lady  whom  M.  Lesseps  has  married  was  latterly 
known  in  Egypt.  It  originated  thus:  M.  Lesseps 
brought  from  Suez  au  Eastern  rose— a peculiar  flow- 
er, which,  on  being  twisted  in  one’s  fingers,  was  said 
to  unfold,  and  disclose  in  the  centre  of  the  blossom 
the  future  consort  of  the  holder.  He  gave  this  flower 
to  his  lady-love,  asking  her  whom  she  saw  in  its 
frail  leaves.  The  lady  very  soon  said,  “You!”  and 
so  the  matter  was  settled.  A very  easy.way,  this,  of 
“ popping  the  question  1”, 

Some  of  the  old  (Ecumenical  Councils  did  not  con- 
fine their  legislation  very  strictly  to  religious  matters. 
For  example,  the  Council  of  Elvira  enacted  the  fol- 
lowing: “All  Christian  women  are  forbidden  to  em- 
ploy a male  hair-dresser  for  the  embellishment  of 
their  hair.  Those  who  do  so  will  be  excommuni- 
cated, and  that  without  mercy.” 

Matrimonial  matters  are  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  curious  and  strange ; and  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous recently  transpired  in  a certain  town  in  Ohio.  A 
widow  lady,  who  was  a Spiritualist,  became  convinced 
that  her  affinity  was  the  spirit  of  a gentleman  who  had 
been  dead  two  years.  She  sought  counsel  of  a medi- 
um, who  advised  her  to  be  united  to  the  deceased  in 
wedlock.  So  the  lady  made  all  due  preparations,  such 
as  brides  are  wont  to  make,  and  at  an  appointed  time 
appeared  at  the  house  of  the  medium  in  bridal  attire. 
She  was  placed  in  “ communication”  with  the  spirit 
of  the  departed,  the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  the 
two  pronounced  “man  and  wife;”  after  which  the 
bride  returned  to  her  own  residence,  where  she  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  friends,  and  a sumptu- 
ous repast  was  served  in  honor  of  the  event  1 

Sardines— a favorite  delicacy— are  caught  in  im- 
mense numbers  along  the  coast  of  France,  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  The  Ashing  season  lasts  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober, so  that  it  is  easy  to  judge  when  the  new  crop 
reaches  the  market.  They  are  shipped  in  immense 
quantities  to  places  all  over  the  globe,  though  more 
are  sold  in  Bordeaux  than  elsewhere.  They  are  put 
up  for  market  in  three  sizes  of  tin  boxes,  and  two 
kinds  of  labels  are  used  to  designate  quality. 

There  are  two  very  curious  needles  in  the  world. 
One  is  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  He 
was  recently  visiting  a needle  manufactory  in  his 
kingdom,  when  the  workman  whose  business  it  is 
to  bore  the  eyes  in  the  needles  asked  for  a hair 
from  the  monarch’s  head.  It  was  readily  given,  and 
with  a smile.  He  placed  it  at  once  under  the  boring 
machine,  made  a hole  in  it  with  the  greatest  care,  fur-  | 


nished  it  with  a thread,  and  then  handed  the  singular 
needle  to  the  astonished  King.  Queen  Victoria  has  a 
second  curious  needle,  on  which,  though  very  small, 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Queen  are  represented  in  re- 
lief, but  so  finely  cut  and  so  small  that  it  requires  a 
magnifying  glass  to  see  them.  The  Victoria  needle 
can,  moreover,  be  opened ; it  contains  a number  of 
needles  of  smaller  size,  which  are  equally  adorned 
with  scenes  in  relief. 

Jupiter  has  been  undergoing  some  curious  changes 
during  the  past  year,  and  particularly  within  the  last 
two  months ; and  astronomers  are  deeply  interested 
about  the  matter.  The  belts  on  the  planet  are  more 
than  usually  numerous,  and  they  display  a greater 
variety  of  colors  than  has  ever  yet  been  ascribed  to 
them.  The  equatorial  belt,  which  has  been  for  years 
the  brightest  part  of  the  planet,  is  now' not  nearly  so 
bright  as  the  light  belts  to  the  north  and  south.  Usu- 
ally it  has  been  free  from  markings ; now  it  is  often 
covered  with  markings,  which  resemble  piled-up  cu- 
mulus clouds.  It  has  generally  been  colorless,  shin- 
ing with  a silver-gray  or  pearly  lustre ; now  it  is  of  a 
rich,  deep  yellow,  greatly  resembling  the  color  of  elec- 
trotyped  gold. 

At  8andusky,  Ohio,  there  is  an  extensive  establish- 
ment for  the  freezing  of  fish  by  a new  process,  so  that 
they  can  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  and  be  trans- 
ported at  any  season.  The  usual  time  occupied  in 
the  process  is  two  hours,  although  fish  can  be  frozen 
solid  in  forty  minutes.  The  great  merit  of  the  proc- 
ess is  the  celerity  by  which  the  fish  are  frozen.  In  or- 
dinary methods  they  are  frozen  so  slowly  that  their 
quality  is  impaired. 

If  a fibre  of  a spider's  web  one-four-thousandth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  will  sustain  fifty-four  grains  (as 
has  been  ascertained),  how  much  will  a bar  of  spider’s 
silk  one  inch  in  diameter  support?  The  Chemical 
News  says,  seventy-four  tons. 

Four  experienced  nurses  undertook  the  task  of 
watching  the  “Welch  fasting-girl,"  who  is  said  to 
have  taken  no  food  for  two  years  and  a halt  Nor 
were  these  four  to  bear  the  responsibility  alone— they 
were  assisted  by  a medicqj  committee,  so  that  if  the 
girl  received  secret  nourishment,  she  was  pretty  like- 
ly to  be  discovered.  The  room  underwent  a very 
minute  examination  by  the  committee.  The  bed  was 
removed  and  thoroughly  examined.  Cupboards  and 
drawers  were  emptied,  and  the  keys  handed  to  the 
superintendent  nurse.  Every  thing  in  the  room  was 
objected  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  the  examiners 
went  so  far  as  to  tear  some  loose  paper  off  the  walls. 
The  girl’s  bed  was  made  by  the  head  nurse,  and  the 
girl  placed  in  it.  The  gentlemen  signed  a certificate 
that  they  had  searched  the  room  and  found  no  traces 
of  food  any  where.  On  the  9th  of  December  the  nurses 
began  their  watch.  No  food  was  discovered,  but  sev- 
eral days  the  girl  showed  symptoms  of  starvation. 
Her  parents  were  urged  to  give  her  nourishment,  but 
refused;  and  on  the  17th  of  the  month  she  died  de- 
lirious-indicating by  this  awful  result  that  there  was 
doubtless  fraud  in  the  case. 

An  inmate  of  one  of  our  insane  asylums — a young 
man— has  addressed  a letter  to  President  Grant,  in 
which  he  offers  to  cement  the  union  of  the  United 
States  by  marrying  thirty  wives  of  his  own  choosing, 
aud  also  a wife  from  each  State  or  Territory,  selected 
by  the  respective  Governors  thereof.  Moreover,  he 
proposes,  in  order  that  “ the  chain  of  good-will  and 
friendship  may  encircle  the  whole  world,  to  marry  a 
wife  of  every  nation  under  the  sun,  each  lady  to  rep- 
resent the  country  she  comes  from,  in  the  great  inter- 
national wedding." 

An  English  chemist  has  been  experimenting  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  various  kinds  of 
food  must  be  eaten  in  order  to  make  a pound  of  flesh. 
He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  requires  25  pounds 
of  milk,  100  of  turnips,  50  of  potatoes,  50  of  carrots,  9 
of  oat-meal,  7%  of  barley-meal,  and  3#  of  pease  or 
beans. 

The  Woman's  Journal  is  the  title  of  a new  paper 
which  has  just  been  issued  in  Boston.  It  is  a week- 
ly paper  In  quarto'form,  and  will  receive  contributions 
from  some  of  the  most  prominent  advocates  of  wo- 
man’s rights. 

Colonel  George  Gordon  De  Luna  Byron,  who  was 
an  officer  under  Fremont  during  the  war,  is  said  to 
have  arrived  in  England  and  laid  before  Lord  Went- 
worth his  claim  to  be  recognized  as  the  legitimate 
son  of  the  poet.  He  states  that  Lord  Byron  visited 
Spain  during  his  youth,  and  there  contracted  a secret 
marriage  with  a Catholic  lady  of  good  family ; but  de- 
serting her  and  becoming  enamored  of  other  fair  faces, 
he  determined  to  conceal  an  alliance  which  was  legal- 
ly not  binding.  As  yet  Colonel  Byron  has  only  assert- 
ed that  he  is  the 'Son  of  the  poet  and  his  Spanish  wife, 
but  has  furnished  no  proofs  to  substantiate  his  roman- 
tic tale. 

Queen  Isabella  is  of  a gay  and  easy  disposition ; she 
complains  of  nobody,  and  finds  the  life  of  a mere 
pleasure-seeker  in  Paris  very  agreeable.  She  is  said 
to  have  declared  to  the  Empress  that  nothing  short  of 
the  most  absolute  power  should  ever  induce  her  to 
take  the  reins  of  government  again. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  OLD  EGYPT. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  na- 
tive Christian  population  of  Egypt  read  their 
Bibles  and  preserve  their  hymns  and  religious 
books  in  the  same  tongue  which  was  used  in  the 
days  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  has  not  been  in  com- 
mon use  since  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  would 
seem  that  there  were  persons  who  could  speak  it 
as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century.  This  lan- 
guage has  become  a most  important  study,  now 
that  keys  have  been  found  for  some  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics'; for  the  country  is  absolutely  covered 
with  inscriptions,  and  most  of  these  inscriptions 
contain  information  that  we  much  desire  to  pos- 
sess. Inscription,  fortunately  for  the  curious  of 
this  country,  was  a perfect  mania  with  the  old 
Egyptians.  Not  only  did  they  inscribe  great 
monuments,  tombs,  etc.,  but  they  put  their  mark 
on  every  thing  that  could  carry  it.  There  are, 
we  firmly  believe,  the  means  of  ample  knowledge, 
if  we  can  but  find  the  wit  to  interpret.  But,  be 
it  remembered,  it  is  not  so  much  the  language 
(which,  as  has  been  said,  is  still  preserved  in  sa- 
cred books)  as  the  characters  in  which  it  was 
written,  which  present  the  puzzle.  One  per- 
plexity arises  from  the  fact  that  there  were  two 
languages — one  for  ordinary  uses,  and  the  other 
known  only  to  the  priests.  Besides  which  there 
were  varieties  of  writing,  used  possibly  accord- 


ing to  fixed  rules,  but  very  confusing  till  the 
rules  shall  be  found.  Three  varieties  are  recog- 
nized thus  far.  One  would  appear  to  be  alpha- 
betical writing,  although  done  in  pictures — that 
is  to  say,  there  is  a sign  for  every  letter,  and, 
unfortunately,  more  than  one  6ign  for  each.  A 
second  is  simply  pictorial  writing,  wherein  a 
drawing  of  the  object  stands  for  it.  The  third 
is  a symbolical  writing,  where  pictures  do  not 
stand  for  the  objects  which  they  represent,  but 
for  some  other  objects  signified  by  them  figura- 
tively or  arbitrarily.  In  this  last  kind,  the  rep- 
resentation of  some  natural  object  — as  a bird, 
a serpent,  a hatchet — may  represent  a whole 
word,  a syllable,  or  a letter.  There  are  no  stops. 
It  has,  however,  come  to  light  that  very  often, 
besides  the  characters  which  form  the  word,  a 
drawing  of  the  thing  intended  is  given.  The 
three  kinds  of  writing  are  often  intermixed  in 
one  inscription — wherefore  we  know  not — and 
thus  a pretty  complication  was  presented;  in- 
deed, it  was  no  wonder  that  at  one  time  the  hie- 
roglyphics were  looked  upon  as  little  more  than 
quaint  devices  of  little  or  no  significance.  Great 
genius,  however,  and  great  patience  having  been 
exercised  in  respect  of  the  writings,  have  at 
length  solved  some  of  the  difficulties,  and  shown 
us  how  the  rest  may  be  solved.  A stone  was 
dug  up  at  Rosetta  in  1798  having  on  it  an  in- 
scription in  three  different  characters,  wholly  in 
each  character,  and  repeated.  One  of  the  char- 
acters was  the  Greek,  which  could  be  read ; and 
it  being  suspected  that  the  other  two  were  the 
Egyptian  forms  of  the  same  words,  the  learned 
set  to  work,  and  before  long  had  something  like 
the  beginning  of  an  alphabet.  It  was  not  till 
1822  that  M.  Champollion,  the  most  successful 
discoverer,  published  his  vocabulary,  which  gave 
at  once  a clew  and  a new  impetus  to  the  ingen- 
ious of  all  countries. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A servant  applied  to  her  mistress  for  a “ loan" 
of  paper  and  envelope.  She  received  them,  but  soon 

Sht  them  back  unused.  “What  is  the  matter, 
Aren’t  they  stylish  enough?"  “Oh  yes, 
ma’am.  But  it’s  tn  mourning  I am  now,  and  these 
haven’t  got  a black  border !” 


A Frenchman  by  will  left  all  his  property  to  his 
wife,  on  condition  that  she  should  put  over  his  grave 
a stone  with  this  inscription : 

Here  lies 
Adolphe  B , 

Who  died  at  the  age  of  — years, 
in  the  possession  of  all  his  Teeth. 

Thanks  to  the  Dentifrice  Wash 
of  the  House  of  X.  & Co., 

No. Street. 

Ten  Francs  a Bottle. 


“ You  never  saw  such  a happy  lot  of  people  as  we 
had  here  yesterday,”  said  a landlady  in  Indiana  to  a 
newly-arrived  guest:  “there  were  thirteen  couples 
of  ’em."  “What,  thirteen  couples  just  married?" 
“ Oh  no,  Sir,  thirteen  couples  just  divorced !” 


A gentleman  asked  a lady,  knojvn  to  be  utterly  ig- 
norant of  languages,  “How  did  you  get  along  when 
abroad  to  make  yourself  understood  ?”  “Oh,  my  dear 
Sir,"  replied  she,  with  quite  a French  air,  “ we  had  an 
interrupter  with  us."  The  same  lady  having  arranged 
some  statues  in  an  adjoining  room,  requested  the 
same  gentleman  to  “step  into  the  next  unpartment 
and  see  her  antics"  (antiques). 


Why  iB  a sheep  the  most  dissipated  and  unfortunate 
of  animals  ?— Because  he  gambols  in  his  youth,  fre- 
quents the  turf,  is  often  a black-leg,  and  is  fleeced  an- 
nually. 


A manufacturer  of  tombstones  lately  received  a 
call  from  a countryman,  who  wanted  a stone  to  place 
over  the  grave  of  his  mother.  After  looking  around 
for  some  time,  and  making  sundry  remarks  about  the 
taste  of  his  deceased  mother,  he  fiually  pitched  upon 
one  which  the  stone-cutter  had  preparea  for  another 
person.  “ I like  this  one,"  said  he.  “ But,"  said  the 
manufacturer,  “ that  belongs  to  another  man,  and  has 
Mrs.  Perry’s  name  cut  on  it— it  wouldn’t  do  for  your 
mother."  “ Oh  yes,  it  would,”  said  the  countryman ; 
“she  couldn’t  read!  And  besides,"  he  continued, 
as  he  observed  the  wonderment  of  the  stone-cutter, 
“Perry  was  always  a favorite  name  of  hers,  any 
how  1" 


The  best  Cough— Coffee. 


Three  wild  mud-larks  were  captured  by  a young  di- 
vine and  brought  into  a Sunday-school  in  New  York, 
where  they  were  severally  questioned  as  follows: 
“ What  is  your  name  ?”  “ Dan,”  replied  the  untaught 
one  who  was  first  interrogated.  “ Oh  no ; your  name 
is  Daniel;  say  it  now."  “Daniel."  “Yes;  well, 
Daniel,  take  your  seat."  “And  what  is  your  name  ?" 
was  interrogated  of  number  two.  “ Sam,”  ejaculated 
the  urchin.  “Oh  dear  no;  it  is  Samuel;  sit  down, 
Samuel.  And  now  let  us  hear  what  your  name  is,  my 
bright  little  fellow?”  said  he  to  the  third.  With  a 
grin  of  self-satisfaction,  and  a shake  of  the  head  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  the  yonng 
catechumen  boldly.replied,  “ Jimuel,  your  Honor." 


The  poorest  Tea— Poverty. 


An  irascible  old  gent,  who  formerly  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  one  day  accosted  in 
the  street  by  a youth  in  a manner  that  did  not  come 
up  to  his  Honor’s  idea  of  respect  due  him.  “Young 
man,"  said  he,  “ I fine  you  five  dollars  for  contempt 
of  court."  “Why,  Judge,"  said  the  offender,  “you 
are  not  in  session.”  “ This  court,"  replied  die  Judge, 
thoroughly  irritated,  “is  always  in  session  ruid  con- 
sequently always  an  object  of  contempt." 


• The  Mayor  of  New  York,  Hon.  A.  Oakey  Hall, 
boasts  of  his  descent  from  a regicide  of  Charles  I.— 
Colonel  Oakey.  If  the  great  ancestor  was  clever  in 
curing  the  “ king’s  evil,”  the  great  descendant  ought 
to  be  able  to  remove  a ring-worm. 
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BY  THE  SEA. 

Last  night  I watched  the  old  year  die — 

A wind  swept  once  across  the  sky, 

That  seemed  to  me  his  parting  sigh— 

The  tolling  ceased.  Then  weirdly  gay, 

The  bells  rang  forth  across  the  bay — 

Stealing  a sea-charm  on  their  way, 

An  echo  from  the  hollow  caves — 

A thrill  of  mnsic  from  the  waves, 

Where  some  that  hear  shall  find  their  graves! 

These  changeful  bells,  I whispered,  sure 
Most  like  some  cunning  overture, 

Give  foretaste  what  we  must  endure! 

O young  babe  year,  that  yet  shall  grow 
To  work  us  either  weal  or  woe — 

’Tis  strange  that  men  should  hail  thee  so! 

O dread,  mysterious  volume,  sealed — 

What  fateful  words  lie  there  concealed — 

Not  till  the  end  to  be  revealed— 

O ship  that  sails  the  unknown  sea! — 

We  guess  not  what  thy  freight  may  be — 
What  storms — what  shipwreck — none  foresee! 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 


in  if  [be  Books.— Book  iii. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

NO  LESS  THAN  KIN,  AND  MORE  THAN  KIND. 

That  a woman  who  has  pledged  herself  sol- 
emnly before  the  world  and  her  own  conscience 
to  be  faithful  to  a man,  should  be  false  to  him, 
did  not  seem,  in  Barletti’s  confused  code  of 
ethics,  to  be  blameworthy.  Veronica,  false  to 
her  husband,  would  have  sunk  no  jot  in  Ce- 
sare’s  esteem.  It  would  all  have  been  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  the  world  in  w hich  he 
had  lived  : a loveless,  ambitious  marriage,  and  a 
subsequent  compensating  attachment.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  world  in  which  he  had  lived  was 
his  religion;  its  opinion,  his  conscience.  He 
would,  no  doubt,  have  acted  in  contradiction  to 
his  world’s  opinion  under  sufficient  temptation  : 
as  men  with  a higher  creed  have  acted  against 
their  conscience.  But  he  would  have  expen- 
enced  the  same  sort  of  pain  in  so  doing  as  at- 
tends the  conscious  disregard  of  whatever  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  a sanction. 

Now  he  was  called  upon  to  readjust  all  his 
ideas  regarding  Sir  John  Gale  and  Veronica. 
His  first  strong  sentiment  in  the  matter  was 
blame  of  Sir  John.  And  it  was  not  altogether 
unpleasant  to  find  a justification  for  an  even 
stronger  dislike  to  the  baronet  than  he  had  yet 
confessed  to  himself  that  he  entertained.  Sir 
John  was  an  old  villain ! He  had  brought  this 
girl  away  from  her  home.  He  must  have  de- 
ceived her  basely.  Poor,  lonely,  helpless,  inex- 
perienced girl ! 

This,  then,  accounted  for  her  apprehension  on 
hearing  that  Sir  John's  life  was  in  danger ! She 
knew  how  horrible  her  position  would  be  should 
he  die  before  making  her  his  wife.  It  seemed 
pretty  clear  that  the  sentence  of  the  physicians 
had  fixed  Sir  John’s  wavering  mind,  and  de- 
termined the  performance  of  this  act  of  repa- 
ration toward  Veronica.  She  had  conquered ! 
Barletti  felt  some  admiring  triumph  in  that 
thought.  But  it  did  not  soften  him  toward 
the  baronet. 

He  believed  Sir  John  to  be  thoroughly  cynical 
and  unprincipled ; but  that  did  not  make  it  in- 
credible that  the  old  roue'  should  have  been 
frightened  into  doing  right  by  the  near  ap- 
roach  of  death.  It  was  quite  conceivable  to 
im  that  such  tardy  reparation  might  avail  him 
before  the  Tribunal  to  which  Sir  John  must 
shortly  be  summoned.  The  priests  taught  the 
efficacy  of  a death-bed  repentance.  He  (Bar- 
letti) did  not  much  believe  iu  the  priests ; but 
these  were  professional  matters  which  they  prob- 
ably understood.  It  was  no  concern  of  his  to 
inquire  further.  He  had  no  more  idea  of  ar- 
raigning the  morality  of  such  teaching  than  of 
repudiating  all  law  because  a thief  might  possi- 
bly escape  punishment  by  a technical  flaw  in  the 
indictment.  And  he  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
detest  the  thief  all  the  same. 

This  late  selfish  restitution  could  not  obliterate 
tne  memory  of  the  harassing  anxiety  to  which 
Veronica  had  been  cruelly  subjected.  And  there 
was,  too,  the  latent  consideration — flavoring  the 
whole  current  of  his  reflections — that  he  himself 
had  narrowly  escaped  being  placed  in  an  unpleas- 
ant position.  It  was  one  thing  to  be  the  favored 
suitor  of  a wealthy  widow ; and  quite  another  to 
be  bound  to  a woman  without  rank,  or  money,  or 
influence;  whose  sole  dowry  would  be  her  beauty, 
and  an  imperious  appetite  for  the  luxuries  that 
only  great  wealth  can  purchase. 

What  had  he  to  offer  to  Veronica  if  she  were 
poor  ? He  might  have  lost  her  altogether ! And 
his  instinctive  conviction  that  she  was  incapable 
of  loving  him  with  a love  which  should  enable 
her  to  endure  poverty  for  his  sake,  did  not  mili- 
tate against  the  strength  of  his  passion  for  her. 

But  suppose,  after  all,  she  were  to  throw  him 
over,  now  that  she  was  secure  ? She  would  be 
very  rich — that  he  took  for  granted ; and  would 
have  a brilliant  position  in  her  own  country.  He 
became  nervously  impatient  to  see  her  again,  and 
yet  he  dreaded  to  find  a change  in  her  manner. 

He  had  met  Veronica  twice  since  their  first 
memorable  interview  in  the  Villa  Reale.  She 
had  debated  anxiously  with  herself  whether  she 
had  not  best  break  her  appointment.  But  she 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  did  not 
dare  to  drive.Barletti  to  desperation.  He  might 
in  his  rashness  dash  the- cup. fro.m  ;ber  lips,  even 
at  the  last  momedk1 1 They  had  met,  therefore. 


and  Barletti  had  given  his  report  of  the  doctor  s 
opinion,  and  then  had  claimed  in  reward  of  his 
zeal  the  privilege  of  protesting  his  devoted  love. 
Veronica  had  made  the  interview  as  brief  as 
possible  on  each  occasion.  But  she  had  been 
gentle  and  soft  in  her  manner  to  Barletti,  and 
had  professed  herself  very  grateful  for  the  trou- 
ble he  had  taken. 

He  tried  to  recall  the  minutest  circumstances 
of  these  interviews ; at  one  moment  twisting  and 
interpreting  Veronica's  looks  and  words  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  her  love  for  him ; at  another 
telling  himself  that  it  was  plain  she  cared  no  jot 
for  him,  and  was  only  using  his  devotion  without 
a thought  of  reciprocating  it  All  his  medita- 
tions resulted  in  an  impatient  longing  to  see  and 
speak  with  Veronica.  He  resolved  to  take  the 
step  of  going  to  the  palazzo  she  inhabited  at 
once,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  usual  hour  of 
his  evening  visit. 

The  wretched  little  cab  horse,  which,  like  most 
of  its  class  in  Naples,  seemed  to  have  a mysteri- 
ous force  not  derived  from  food,  and  which  had 
continued  its  shuffling  trot  as  though,  poor  beast, 
it  were  desperately  trying  to  run  away  from  ex- 
istence, was  pulled  up  with  a sudden  check  at  a 
signal  from  Barletti.  He  alighted,  paid  for  his 
drive,  and  walked  hastily  away.  The  sum  he 
gave  the  driver  inspired  in  that  individual  senti- 
ments of  mingled  contempt  and  self-reproach. 
The  contempt  was  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
man — a native  Neapolitan,  too,  per  Bacco ! — so 
soft  as  to  pay  him  three  times  his  tare.  The 
reason  of  his  self  reproach,  of  a rather  poignant 
kind,  was  that  he  had  not  had  presence  of  mind 
to  demand  double  the  money ! 

Barletti,  on  presenting  himself  at  Sir  John 
Gale’s  house,  was  told  by  the  porter  that  his 
master  could  see  no  one.  He  had  been  out 
that  morning,  and  was  fatigued  and  unwell. 

“ Miladi,  then  ?"  asked  Barletti. 

The  man  looked  a little  surprised  at  the  un- 
precedented circumstance  of  Barictti’s  asking 
for  “ miladi”  at  that  hour ; but  he  said  he  would 
send  to  ask  whether  the  signora  could  receive 
the  signor  principe.  While  he  waited  for  the 
message  to  lie  taken  up,  Barletti's  mind  mis- 
gave him  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  step  he 
had  taken.  He  wished  he  could  have  gone 
without  delay  into  her  presence.  This  waiting 
gave  one  time  to  cool,  and  to  take  account  of 
unpleasant  possibilities. 

When  Veronica’s  maid  tripped  down  stairs 
and  invited  Barletti  to  follow  her  to  miladi's 
boudoir,  he  was  in  a state  of  great  trepidation. 
The  boudoir  was  untenanted  when  he  entered  it, 
and  for  the  moment  he  felt  this  to  be  a relief. 
He  sat  down  and  waited,  looking  round  on  the 
evidences  of  wealth  which  met  his  eye,  and  feel- 
ing a very  unaccustomed  amount  of  self-depre- 
ciation and  timidity. 

The  door  opened  and  Veronica  appeared.  8he 
wore  a changing  silk  dress,  whose  hue  deepened 
in  the  shadows  of  its  sweeping  folds  from  silver- 
gray  to  dove-color.  Round  the  throat  and  wrists 
was  a small  frill  of  fine  lace.  There  was  not  a 
gleam  of  jewelry  about  her,  save  on  the  third 
finger  of  her  left  hand,  where  a massive  gold 
ring  was  half  hidden  in  the  blaze  of  a single 
splendid  diamond  set  in  a broad  band  of  gold, 
and  surmounting  the  plain  ring.  She  was  pale, 
and  looked  tired. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked,  advancing  with  slow 
grace,  and  giving  him  her  hand. 

He  forgot  every  thing  in  the  enchantment  of 
gazing  on  her  beauty,  and  stood  silently  holding 
her  hand  in  his,  ana  feeling  his  heart  so  full  of 
mingled  emotions  that  the  tears  welled  up  into 
his  eyes.  A little  faint  color  fluttered  over  her 
cheeks  and  throat.  She  slowly  withdrew  her 
hand,  and  motioned  him  to  a seat.  She  was 
keenly  alive  to  his  speechless  admiration,  and 
it  revived  her  like  a cordial.  She  had  been 
feeling  languor  and  the  reaction  of  intense  ex- 
citement, like  a runner  who  drops  the  moment 
after  he  has  reached  the  goal. 

‘ ‘ What  is  it  ?”  she  asked  again.  “You  asked 
for  Sir  John.  He  is  not  visible.  Is  it  any  thing 
important  that  has  brought  you  here  so  early  ?” 

“ I did  not  expect  to  see — your  husband,”  said 
Barletti,  not  accepting  the  proffered  chair,  but 
standing  before  her  as  she  sat,  and  looking  down 
upon  her. 

A vivid  blush  crimsoned  her  face  and  neck. 
Barletti  had  spoken  with  intention,  and  she  had 
noted  that  he  had  done  so.  She  tried  to  mask 
her  real  emotion  by  a feigned  one,  and  threw 
some  haughty  resentment  into  her  voice  as  she 
replied : “You  did  uot  expect  to  see  him?  Why, 
then,  did  you  come  at  this  hour?  I should  not 
have  received  you  but  that  I thought  you  had 
some  real  business  with  Sir  John.” 

“ I came  to  see  you,  Veronica.” 

“ Then  you  acted  imprudently  and  inconsider- 
ately.” 

“Imprudently  for  myself,  perhaps.  It  may 
be  that  the  most  prudent  thing  I could  do  would 
be  to  see  you  no  more.  But  I have  not  acted 
inconsiderately  toward  you  in  coming.  You 
have  no  longer  any  reason  to  fear  Sir  John 
Gale’s  anger  or  caprice.  Yesterday  it  would 
have  been  different.” 

She  put  her  hand  on  her  breast,  which  was 
rising  and  falling  quickly.  She  preserved  the 
haughty  attitude  of  her  head  as  she  looked  up 
at  him ; but  her  lips  quivered  in  spite  of  her- 
self, and  she  could  not  trust  them  to  frame  a 
word. 

“I  saw  you  being  rowed  to  the  landing-place,” 
he  proceeded.  “And  then  I accidental  ly  got  into 
conversation  with  an  English  officer  of  marine 
who  belonged  to  the  ship  that  you — visited  this 
morning.  I could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  or 
my  ears  at  first.  But  then  suddenly  a great 
many  things  that  had  puzzled  me  grew  clear.  ” 

Still  she  was  silent ; but  her  h ;ad  drooped  a 
little,  and  she  turned  her  eyes  r ray  from  him. 
He  had  not  expected  this.  Hr  had  thought  to 
see  her  triumphant,  but  she  ,eemed  downcast 
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and  oppressed.  Or  was  this  the  beginning  of 
the  change  in  her  toward  himself,  which  he  had 
dimly  foreboded  ? 

“Veronica,”  he  said,  pleadingly,  “you  might 
have  trusted  me!  I should  have  been  true  to 
you.  But  you  were  so  proud  and  so  secret. 
How  you  must  have  suffered !” 

She  had  been  oppressed  by  a crowd  of  oon- 
fused  feelings : surprise,  mortified  pride,  an  un- 
defined sense  of  relief  in  the  knowledge  that  Ce- 
sare  knew  the  real  facts  of  her  position  and  was 
still  devoted  to  her ; at  the  same  time  a hostile 
movement  of  amour  propre  which  shuddered  at 
the  idea  of  falling  from  the  high  place  she  had 
occupied  in  his  thoughts.  His  last  words,  and 
the  tone  of  compassion  in  his  voice,  touched  a 
morbidly  sensitive  chord  in  her  overstrained 
nerves,  and,  suddenly  dropping  her  face  upon 
her  open  palms,  she  burst  into  a passion  of 
crying.  Perplexed  and  distressed  he  came  and 
leaned  over  her  chair,  murmuring  her  name  at 
intervals,  and  timidly  touching  the  folds  of  her 
long  sweeping  gown.  Her  tears  relieved  and 
soothed  her,  and  as  she  cried  she  thought.  Even 
after  the  first  burst  of  weeping  had  exhausted  it- 
self she  kept  her  face  hidden,  feeling  that  her  at- 
titude and  her  distress  aflorded  a kind  of  ambush 
wherein  to  collect  her  thoughts. 

“ Veronica,  you  are  uot  angry  with  me  ?”  said 
Barletti. 

She  had  by  this  time  been  inspired  with  an 
idea  which  was  as  balm  to  her  hurt  pride.  It 
was  intolerable  to  her  to  be  an  object  of  pity  to 
the  man  who  had  worshiped  her.  Sympathy — 
even  compassion,  so  long  as  it  were  blended 
with  sufficient  admiration — she  could  endure. 
But  she  must  regain  the  level  she  fancied  she 
had  lost.  She  would  reveal  to  Barletti  the 
fact  of  their  relationship.  She  had  concealed 
it  until  she-  could  look  her  kinsman  freely  in 
the  face  without  communicating  any  breath  of 
dishonor  to  her  mother’s  race ! As  the  thought 
passed  through  her  mind  she  began  to  believe  in 
it,  as  an  actor  believes  for  the  moment  in  his 
mimic  sorrows.  And  she  felt  quite  magnani- 
mous with  a sense  of  noble  «elf-sacrifice.  The 
anticipated  enjoyment  of  her  coming  ‘ ‘ point” 
gave  her  face  an  expression  of  exaltation  as  she 
raised  it  from  her  concealing  hands,  and  pushed 
the  clustering  hair  back  from  her  forehead. 

“Cesare,”  she  said,  in  a voice  which  had  not 
quite  regained  its  steadiness,  “I  have  something 
to  tell  you.” 


MEDORA  LEIGH.* 

In  September,  1869,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  published  simultaneously  in  two  reputa- 
ble Magazines,  one  issued  in  America,  the  other 
in  ^England,  an  article  which  purported  to  set 
forth  the  “ True  Story  of  Lady  Byron’s  Married 
Life.”  As  far  as  the  question  involved  in  the 
present  paper  is  concerned,  the  essential  facts 
stated  bv  Mrs.  Stowe  are  these  : 

In  1856  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  was  then  in  England, 
received  a note  from  Lady  Byron  indicating  that 
she  wished  to  have  some  private  conversation 
with  her  upon  important  subjects.  Lady  Byron 
had  previously  known  Mrs.  Stowe  personally  and 
by  reputation.  At  this  time  Lady  Byron  was 
about  65  years  of  age.  She  had  long  been  in 
feeble  health,  and  had  been  advised  by  her  phy- 
sicians that  she  had  but  a very  little  time  to  live. 
Lady  Byron  announced  that  she  had  sought  the 
interview  with  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  the- 
causes  which  had  led  to  her  separation  from  Lord 
Byron,  forty  years  before.  The  interview  lusted 
a whole  day,  giving  Lady  Byron  ample  time  to 
say  all  that  she  wished  to  say  upon  the  matter 
in  hand.  She  also  gave  to  Mrs.  Stowe  a paper 
containing  a brief  memorandum  of  what  she  had 
said,  with  the  dates  affixed.  Whether  this  mem- 
orandum was  written  at  the  time,  or  had  been 
previously  prepared,  docs  not  appear.  Mrs. 
Stowe  returned  this  memorandum,  apparently 
without  retaining  a copy  of  it ; and  it  does  not 
appear  that  she  made  at  the  time  any  record  of 
the  conversation.  It  seems  to  have  been  clearly 
understood  on  both  sides  that  Mrs.  Stowe  was  to 
be  at  perfect  liberty  to  decide  whether  at  all,  and 
if  so,  at  what  time  and  in  what  manner,  the  in- 
formation thus  conveyed  should  be  made  public. 

Thirteen  years  after,  when  Lady  Byron  had 
been  dead  for  nine  years,  Madame  Guiccioli — or 
Madame  de  Boissy,  as  she  had  become  by  mar- 
riage— a woman  verging  upon  threescore-and- 
ten,  put  forth  a stupid  book  in  regard  to  the  man 
with  whom  she  had  lived  in  open  and  avowed 
adultery  half  a century  before.  This  book  had 
very  little  to  say  about  Lady  Byron,  and  that  lit- 
tle only  affirmed  what  had  been  said  and  written 
by  others  a hundred  times — that  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  in  every  way  unsuited  to  each  other. 
The  severest  passage  in  relation  to  Lady  Byron 
to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Madame  Guiccioli  is 
this : 

“Marriage  alone  drew  upon  him  this  new  disaster 
[ Lc .,  pecuniary  embarrassment],  which  he  must  have 
felt  severely,  and  which  doubtless  led  him  to  make 
reflections  little  favorable  to  the  tie  so  fatally  con- 
tracted. Then  it  was  that  he  would  have  required  to 
meet  with  kindness,  indulgence,  and  peace  at  home ; 
thus  supported  his  heart  would  have  endured  every 
thing.  Instead  of  that,  what  did  he  And?  A woman 
whom  jealousy  was  extreme,  and  who  had  her  own  set- 
tled way  of  living,  and  was  unflinching  in  her  ideas ; 
who  united  a conviction  of  her  own  wisdom  to  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  human  heart,  all  the  while  fancying 
that  she  knew  it  so  well ; who,  far  from  consenting  to 
modify  her  own  habits,  would  fain  have  imposed  them 
upon  others.  In  short,  a woman  who  had  nothing  in 
common  with  him,  who  was  unable  to  understand  him 
or  to  find  the  road  to  his  heart  or  mind , finally,  one  to 
whom  forgiveness  seemed  a weakness  instead  of  a vir- 
tue." 

The  sentences  above  placed  in  italics  seem  to 
be  mainly  the  ones  which  Mrs.  Stowe  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  her  to  controvert,  by  showing 
that  Lady  Byron’s  whole  life  was  one  of  sublime 
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patience,  charity,  self-abnegation,  and  forgive- 
ness, for  which  we  may  vainly  seek  a parallel 
among  human  beings;  and  that  these  virtues 
were  especially  manifested  in  her  conduct  to- 
ward that  husband  who  had  over  and  over 
again,  in  prose  and  verse,  charged  her  with 
utter  incapacity  for  the  virtues  of  compassion 
and  forgiveness.  If  the  charges  which  she 
brings  against  Byron  are  well  founded,  no  one 
will  deny  that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  fully  proven  her 
point.  Of  these  charges  we  have  at  present  to 
do  with  but  two,  which  we  give  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
own  words : 

First.  “ Byron  tell  into  the  depths  of  a secret,  adul- 
terous intrigue  with  a blood  relation,  so  near  iu  con- 
sauguiuity  that  discovery  must  have  been  utter  ruin 
and  expulsion  from  civilized  society.  From  hence- 
forth his  damuing  guilty  secret  became  the  ruling 
force  in  his  life,  holding  him  with  a morbid  fascina- 
tion, yet  Ailing  him  with  remorse  and  anguish,  aud 
insane  dread  of  detection.” 

Second.  “There  was  an  unfortunate  child  of  sin, 
born  with  the  curse  upon  her,  over  whose  wayward 
nature  Lady  Byron  watched  with  a mother's  tender- 
ness. She  was  one  who  could  have  patience  wlieu 
the  patience  of  every  one  else  failed ; and  though  the 
task  was  a difficult  one,  from  the  strange  abnormal 
propensities  to  evil  in  the  subject  of  it,  yet  Lady  By- 
ron never  faltered  and  never  gave  over  till  death  took 
the  responsibility  from  her  hands.” 

Mrs.  Stowe  does  not  indeed  say  directly  that 
the  partner  of  this  incestuous  intrigue  was  Au- 
gusta Leigh,  the  half-sister  of  Byron  ; nor  does 
she  directly  affirm  that  Lady  Byron  learned  of 
the  existence  of  this  crime  during  the  period  of 
their  married  life ; nor  that  the  child  of  sin  was 
the  offspring  of  this  particular  crime.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  she  understood,  and  intend- 
ed her  readers  to  understand,  that  all  these  were 
facts  in  the  case. 

We  do  not  propose  more  than  to  touch  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  statements  made  by 
Mrs.  Stowe  were  received.  No  one,  we  im- 
agine, ever  dreamed  that  these  charges  were 
invented  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  or  doubted  that  she 
reproduced,  as  nearly  as  her  memory  would 
permit  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years,  the 
substance  of  the  statements  made  to  her  by 
Lady  Byron.  But  the  statement  as  published 
contained  so  many  palpable  and  demonstrable 
inaccuracies,  and  was  so  inconsistent  with  facts, 
some  of  them  long  known,  and  others  brought  to 
light  from  independent  and  unexpected,  but  al- 
together unquestionable  sources,  that  the  almost 
universal  judgment  was  that  the  first  charge  was 
not  only  not  sustained,  but  was  also  wholly  un- 
founded. I f this  was  the  case,  the  second  charge, 
of  which  little  mention  was  made,  fell  to  the 
ground.  But  it  also  came  to  light  that  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  first  person 
to  whom  Lady  Byron  had  made  the  same 
charge.  But  there  was  no  evidence  that  Lady 
Byron  ever  made  the  charge  until  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Byron.  We  suppose  that  of 
the  multitudes  of  persons  who  gave  the  subject 
a careful  and  candid  consideration  an  immense 
majority  rested  in  the  conclusion  that  Lady 
Byron  entertained  this  belief  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  of  those  mysterious  hallucinations 
which  sometimes  accompany  age  and  infirmity. 

If  the  “ History  and  Autobiography,”  the  title 
of  which  stands  at  the  commencement  of  this  pa- 
per, be  not  just  what  it  purports  to  be  it  is  the 
most  base  and  outrageous  forgery  that  has  been 
perpetrated  within  the  memory  of  living  man — a 
forgery  also  easily  proven  and  fastened  upon  the 
guilty  parties  ; and  one  which  can  not  fail  to 
subject  them  to  severe  if  not  adequate  pains 
and  penalties.  It  purports  to  be  “edited  by 
Charles  Mackay.”  Whether  the  editor  is  the 
well-known  author  so  named  is  not  stated.  It 
is  issued  by  Richard  Bentley,  one  of  the  fore- 
most English  publishers ; and  it  is  expressly  an- 
nounced that  “The  originals  of  the  documents 
and  papers  on  which  this  narrative  is  founded 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  publisher  of  this  vol- 
ume, and  will  be  shown  to  any  one  who  has  any 
legal  pretense  to  inspect  them.” 

Assuming,  as  we  are  warranted  in  doing,  the 
genuineness  of  the  book,  it  is  proposed  to  pre- 
sent a somewhat  extended  resume'  of  its  contents. 
To  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  questions  involved 
it  is  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  the  previous 
history  and  family  relations  of  the  persons  chief- 
ly involved  in  the  so-called  disclosures.  These 
are  derived  from  sources  wholly  independent  of 
the  book  in  question,  and  of  their  accuracy  there 
is  no  question. 

George  Gordon  Byron,  the  poet,  born  in  1788, 
was  the  son  of  Captain  John  Byron,  who  was  the 
son  of  Admiral  Byron,  a brother  of  William, 
Baron  Byron  of  Rochdale,  who  in  1765  was  tried 
for  the  murder  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Chaworth, 
whom  he  had  killed  in  a drunken  brawl.  This 
Baron  William,  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  which  ended  in  1798,  was  known  as  the 
‘ * wicked  old  Lord.  ” Dying  without  surviving 
children  he  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  es- 
tates by  the  poet,  then  a boy  of  ten.  Admiral 
Byron,  the  father  of  John,  was  married  in  1748 
to  a MiRS  Trevanion ; but  there  was  something 
so  irregular  in  this  marriage  that  when,  sixty 
years  after,  it  was  necessary  to  be  proven  by  the 
poet,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  show  his  right 
to  a seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  this  was  done 
only  with  much  difficulty  and  after  considerable 
delay.  This  name  of  Trevanion  will  come  up 
prominently  in  what  is  to  be  said  of  Medora 
Leigh. 

John  Byron,  the  son  of  the  Admiral,  was, 
about  1776,  the  handsomest  and  most  reckless 
young  Guardsman  in  England.  “ He  was  com- 
monly known  as  Mad  Jack  Byron.”  Before 
he  had  fairly  reached  his  majority  he  had  be- 
come engaged  in  an  adulterous  intrigue  with  a 
peeress.  This  woman  was  Amelia  D’Arcy,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Hold- 
ernesse  and  Baron  Gonyers.  The  earldom  did 
not  descend  to  heirs  female,  and  became  extinct 
with  the  death  of  her  father.  But  the  barony 
did-descend-iif  the.,  female  line,  and  she  was 
styled  Lawy  Conyers,  dhe  was  married  to  Fran- 
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cis.  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  who  in  time  became 
Duke  of  Leeds.  By  this  husband  she  had  two 
children,  one  of  whom  succeeded  to  his  fa- 
ther’s dukedom  and  his  mother's  baronv.  The 
names  of  D’Arey  and  Leeds  also  became  mixed 
up  in  the  affairs  of  Medora  Leigh.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Carmarthen  having,  in  1779,  obtained  a 
divorce  from  his  wife,  she  soon  after  married  her 
paramour,  John  Byron.  She  died  (in  1781,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  but  as  stated  by  Moore, 
more  probably  in  1 783)  leaving  a daughter,  Mary 
Augusta,  who  subsequently  maimed  her  cous- 
in, Colonel  Leigh  of  the  army,  and  was  usually 
known  as  Mrs.  Leigh,  although  her  proper  des- 
ignation was  Lady  5 1 ary  Augusta  Leigh. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Lady  Conyers,  John 
Byron  married  Catharine  Gordon,  an  heiress 
belonging  to  one  of  the  noblest  Scotch  fami- 
lies, and  connected  not  remotely  with  the  royal 
line.  The  sole  issue  of  this  second  marriage  was 
George  Gordon  Byron,  the  poet.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  Duke  of  Gordon  was  one  of  the 
godfathers  of  this  infant.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  Byrons  were  directly  allied  to  not  a few  of 
the  oldest  families  of  the  peerage  and  aristoc- 
racy ; and  also  that  there  was  a tearful  taint  of 
blood  running  through  generations  in  the  parent- 
age of  the  half-brother  and  sister. 

Of  John  Byron  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
in  two  years  he  ran  through  all  the  fortune  of 
his  second  wife,  and  died  in  1791,  leaving  her 
and  their  son  almost  destitute.  Augusta,  who 
was  eight  years  the  senior  of  her  halt-brother, 
appears  to  ’have  been  brought  up  by  the  family 
of  her  mother.  They  saw  each  other  only  occa- 
sionally until  1812,  he  being  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  she  thirty-one.  She  was  married, 
and  to  all  appearance  a happy  wife,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  three  children.  She  last  saw  Byron  in 
1816,  just  before  his  final  departure  from  En- 
gland. During  the  preceding  two  years  they  were 
much  together.  After  that  she  lived  for  many 
years,  and  became  the  mother  of  four  children ; 
one  having  been  born  in  1815.  That  child  is 
the  Medora  Leigh,  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
and  the  one  to  whom  Mrs.  Stowe  refers  as  the 
“child  of  sin,”  born  of  incestuous  intercourse 
between  her  mother  and  her  mother’s  half-broth- 
er, Byron. 

Excepting  in  connection  with  this  charge,  now 
first  publicly  made,  we  are  confident  that  no  re- 
proach or  suspicion  was  ever  directed  against 
Augusta  Leigh  ; while  there  remains  evidence  as 
abundant  as  can  be  brought  forward  in  the  case 
of  any  other  private  lady  that  she  was  regarded 
and  treated  as  a woman  of  unblemished  charac- 
ter and  unspotted  reputation.  That  such  a wo- 
man fell  into  that  abyss  of  infamy,  as  is  deliber- 
ately and  solemuly  affirmed  by  Lady  Byron,  al- 
most passes  belief,  and  yet  it  is  hardly  more 
credible  that  she  should  be  the  mother  of  two 
daughters  so  utterly  infamous  as  are  set  forth  in 
this  book. 

YVe  uow  at  length  come  to  the  special  case  of 
Medora  Leigh,  drawing  our  materials  solely  and 
absolutely  from  this  “History  and  Autobiogra- 
phy:” 

In  the  summer  of  1843  there  arrived  in  Lon- 
don a woman  evidently  of  considerable  culture 
and  education,  of  about  the  age  of  eight-aud- 
twenty  ; with  her  was  a girl  of  nine  or  ten,  whom 
she  represented  as  her  daughter.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  a “Captain  De  B , a gallant 

veteran  of  the  British  army,  who  had  served 
through  the  Peninsular  war  in  the  71st  regiment, 
and  had  received  several  severe  wounds  at  Wa- 
terloo, for  which  he  enjoyed  a pension  of  £100 
per  annum.”  She  claimed  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Augusta  Leigh,  and  had  come  from  France, 
where  she  had  for  a while  resided,  in  order  to 
urge  some  claims  upon  the  kindness  of  Lady 
Byron.  Captain  De  B stated  that  he  be- 

came acquainted  with  her  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  she  was  living  in  apparent  respectability 
under  the  name  of  Madame  St.  Aubiu.  He  had 
just  lately  met  with  her  in  Paris,  in  circum- 
stances of  utter  destitution:  had  supplied  her 
from  his  own  scanty  funds  with  means  of  imme- 
diate support,  and  to  proceed  to  London.  There 

he  introduced  her  to  Mr.  S- , his  legal  ageut. 

To  this  lawyer  she  confided  her  whole  story, 
stating,  among  other  things,  that  while  Mrs. 
Leigh  was  her  mother,  her  father  was  not  Col- 
onel Leigh,  but  Lord  Byron.  Mr.  S took 

up  the  case.  44  Miss  Leigh  proved  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  by  documentary  evidence  in  her 
possession,  that  she  was  indeed  the  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Augusta  Leigh.  She  also  detailed  to 
him,  and  afterward  gave  him  in  writing  the 
whole  history  of  her  unhappy  life,  and  so  deeplv 
impressed  him  in  her  favor* that  he  took  meas- 
ures, without  divulging  their  object,  to  obtain 
confidential  access  to  some  of  the  high  person- 
ages interested  in  her  case.” 

The  autobiography  opens  thus  abruptly : 


“ I am  the  fourth  child  of  a family  of  seven.  My 
eldest  sister,  Georgians,  married  Mr.  Henry  Trevan- 
ion,  a distant  cousin,  in  1826,  when  I was  eleven  years 
old.  The  marriage,  which  met  the  approbation  of  no 
one  except  my  mother,  did  not  turn  out  very  happily, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  fortune  and  the  uneven  tem- 
per of  both  parties.  I was  frequently  called  on  to 
keep  them  company,  and  in  March,  1829,  after  they 
had  been  married  three  years,  it  was  decided  that  1 
should  accompany  them  to  a country  house  which  had 
been  placed  at  their  disposal  by  my  aunt,  Annabella, 
Lady  Byron,  during  the  time  or  my  sister’s  approach- 
ing confinement.  The  house  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Canterbury.”  [It  is  stated  in  another  pluce  that 
Mr.  Trevanion  had  been  enabled  to  marry  only  by  a 
sum  of  money,  ostensibly  a loaD,  but  understood  to  be 
really  a gift,  from  Lady  Byron.]  “The  last  injunc- 
tions ana  admonitions  I received  from  my  mother  on 
starting  were,  in  all  things  to  devote  myself  to  pleas- 
ing my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Trevanion ; to  get  rid  of 
the  dislike  I entertained  for  him,  and  to  cease  ridicul- 
ing him,  as  I had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

“My  sister’s  illness,  during  her  confinement,  was 
the  occasion  of  my  being  left  much  alone  with  Mr. 
Trevanion.  I was  with  him  both  indoors  and  out  by 
day  and  by  night ; and  was  frequently  sent  by  my  sis- 
ter into  his  bedroom  after  every  one  else  had  retired 
to  bed.  Some  months  passed  in  this  manner,  during 
which  Mr.  Trevanion  toofoadvflntagejjf^iT.yAUth  and 
weakness  and  effected  »y  ruin,  and  I found  myself 
likely  (o.  becpnjcjk  mother  ^oac  IhjuUycr  disliked. 


The  guilty  pair  threw  themselves  upon  the 
mercy  of  .Mrs  Trevamon ; and  it  was  agreed  be- 
tween her  and  her  liusbaud  that  they  should  take 
the  frail  sister  abroad.  Mrs.  Leigh,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  wholly  iguorant  of  the  reasons 
for  this  step,  consented^  and  the  three  went  to 
Calais,  in  France,  where  Medora  was  delivered 
of  a boy,  who  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  con- 
venient doctor  who  had  attended  upon  her.  She 
was  subsequently  informed — most  likely  truly — 
that  the  child  had  died  within  three  months  of 
its  birth.  This  was  in  1830,  Medora  being  then 
fifteen  years  of  age.  She  returned  to  her  mo- 
ther, who  endeavored  to  force  her  into  society 
and  to  balls,  to  which  she  objected  on  account  of 
her  youth,  and  because  that  she  was  in  mourn- 
ing for  a sister  who  had  recently  died.  Here 
comes  in  a new  Act  of  the  tragedy. 

She  was  still  thrown  much  into  the  society  of 
Trevanion,  and  the  consequence  was  that  early 
in  the  next  year  (1831)  she  found  herself  again 
likely  to  become  a mother.  Mrs.  Leigh  was  now 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  parties,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Medora  should  accompany 
Trevanion  and  his  wife  into  the  country.  Col- 
onel Leigh  appears  soon  after  to  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  for  in  June 
he  caused  Medora  to  be  shut  up  in  a lunatic 
asylum.  Up  to  this  time  she  believed  that  Col- 
onel Leigh  was  her  father,  although  she  had  been 
told  the  contrary  by  Trevanion  and  his  wife.  She 
was  allowed,  before  being  taken  to  the  asylum, 
to  have  a few  minutes’  private  talk  with  Trevan- 
ion, and  it  was  agreed  that  she  should,  if  pos- 
sible, make  her  escape  and  run  away  with  him. 
She  declares  that  her  sister  was  privy  to  this  ar- 
rangement; that  she  promised  to  obtain  a di- 
vorce from  her  husband,  after  which  he  and 
Medora  could  marry  if  they  pleased.  It  is  added 
that  a suit  for  a divorce  was  actually  commenced 
by  Gcorgiana,  but  that  it  failed  because  she  was 
shown  to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  alleged 
crime. 

While  Medora  was  in  the  asylum  means  were 
found,  as  she  believed  through  Georgiana,  for 
communicating  with  Trevanion,  and  she  at  length 
escaped,  joined  him,  and  proceeded  to  the  Con- 
tinent, where  they  lived  for  two  years  as  man 
and  wife  under  the  names  of  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame Aubin.  Then,  although  she  was  again  to 
be  a mother,  she  wished  to  separate  from  Tre- 
vanion and  enter  a convent.  She  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Leigh,  who  engaged  to  allow  her  £60  a year. 
She  soon  left  the  convent,  gave  birth  to  her  third 
and  only  living  chdd,  rejoined  Trevanion,  living, 
as  she  says,  “in  an  old  chateau  in  a secret  and 
unfrequented  spot,  in  great  poverty,  but  as  brother 
and  sister.  Henry  at  this  time  gave  himself  up 
wholly  to  religion  and  shooting.  ’ Thus  passed 
three  more  miserable  years.  Trevamon  became 
unendurable,  and  she  resolved  to  leave  him, 
which  she  did,  and  went  to  a neighboring  towu, 
where  she  lived  for  some  time,  continually  re- 
ceiving from  her  mother  “most  affectionate  let- 
ters, but  veiy  little  money.”  She  vainly  urged 
her  mother  to  allow  her  £120  a year,  which  she 
said  was  the  smallest  sum  upon  which  she  and 
her  child  could  subsist. 

It  seems  that  at  some  time  previous  she  had 
obtained  a “Deed  of  Appointment,”  in  virtue 
of  which  she  was  to  receive  £3000  upon  the 
death  of  her  mother  and  Lady  Byron.  This 
money  was  undoubtedly  to  come  from  Lady  By- 
ron, for  Mrs.  Leigh,  by  this  time  apparently  a 
widow,  was  in  very  narrow  circumstances,  and 
was  living  in  apartments  in  one  of  the  royal  pal- 
aces set  apart  as  an  asylum  for  a number  of  la- 
dies of  high  birth  and  narrow  fortunes.  This 
appointment  was  bestowed  upon  her  by  Queen 
Adelaide,  the  consort  of  William  IV.,  but  was 
continued  by  Queen  Victoria.  We  believe  that 
it  is  never  bestowed  except  upon  ladies  of  un- 
questioned character. 

Being  reduced  to  great  straits,  Medora  en- 
deavored to  sell  the  reversion  of  this  Deed  of  Ac- 
ceptance, which  was  in  the  hands  of  her  mother. 
To  obtain  possession  of  this  deed  she  wrote  to 
Sir  George  Stephen,  the  attorney  of  Lady  Byron, 
urging  that  he  woidd  endeavor  to  induce  Lady 
Byron  to  prevail  upon  Mrs.  Leigh  to  give  up  this 
document.  This  was  in  1840,  and  brought  about 
the  first  direct  connection,  as  far  as  appears,  be- 
tween Lady  Byron  and  Medora,  since  the  time 
of  the  fall  of  the  latter.  She  had,  she  says,  been 
in  childhood  the  playmate  of  Ada,  the  daughter 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Byron,  who  was  born  in  the 
same  year  as  herself. 

F'rom  Lady  Byron  she  received  a most  kind  and 
affectionate  letter,  containing  money  and  offers 
of  protection  for  herself  and  her  child ; proposing, 
also,  that  she  should  accompany  her  to  Paris, 
where  Lady  Byron  proposed  to  reside  for  some 
time. 

We  now  quote  from  the  Autobiography,  mere- 
ly omitting  matters  of  minor  importance : 


“At  Fontainebleau,  where  she  was  detained  by  ill- 
ness, Lady  Byron  informed  me  of  the  cause  of  the  in- 
terest she  felt,  and  must  ever  feel,  for  me.  Her  hus- 
band had  been  my  father.  She  implored  and  sought 
my  affection  by  every  means,  and  almost  exacted  my 
confidence  to  the  most  unlimited  extent — Her  only 
wish,  she  said,  was  to  provide  for  me,  according  to 
Lord  Byron’s  intentions  respecting  me,  and  according 
to  my  rank  in  life.  She  evinced  much  anxiety  for  my 
health  and  comfort  ; expressed  indignation  for  all  I 
had  suffered ; spoke  of  the  comfort  1 would  be  to  her, 
? i u necessity  that  I should  be  a devoted  child 

.There  was  a Chancery  suit  against  my  mo- 
ther to  obtain  of  the  Deed.  All  these  circumstances 
decided  me  ou  staying  with  Lady  Byron  till  that 
should  be  settled.  I received  money  from  her  in 
settled811™8  aUd  pleseuts»  but  noting  was  definitely 

“We  continued  nine  or  ten  months  in  Paris.  At 
the  latter  period  of  this  time  Ada  and  Lord  Lovelace 
came  over,  and  I received  kindness  and  promises 
from  both,  and  was  made  to  feel  that  I was  to  be 
Ada  s sister  m all  things  as  I was  in  reality.  In  May, 
1&41, 1 accompanied  Lady  Byron  to  England,  and  re- 
mained for  a few  months,  during  which  she  showed 
me  letters  of  Lord  Byron  relating  to  her  separation, 
which,  as  she  afterward  said,  might  be  useful  in  the 
Chancery  suit. . . . All  this  rendered  me  the  more  anx- 
ious to  comply  with  Lady  Byron’s  earnest  wish  that  I 
should  not.  leave  her,  which  she  used  to  say  would  cost 
Her  ner  life.  1 


GAN 


But  things  did  not  ran  smoothly.  The  Auto- 
biography continues : 

“ Lady  Byron's  temper  caused  me  great  misery,  and 

her  strange  arrangements  were  often  most  painful 

In  May,  1842,  the  Chancery  suit  was  decided,  in  a way 
which  showed  me  that  I had  been  in  a way  sacrificed 
to  my  mother’s  interest.  1 openly  expressed  to  Lady 
Byron  all  that  I felt,  and  my  determination  of  leaving 
England ; and  solicited  from  her  the  means  of  doing  so. 
She  again  continued,  as  ever,  saying  that  it  was  for  her 
to  provide  as  Lord  Byron  would  have  done ; and  so 
on.  ’ 

Lady  Byron,  finding  her  protegee  determined 
to  leave  England,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  her 
having  a lady  to  live  with  her  abroad.  To  this 
the  willful  girl  positive.)  objected.  Then  Lady 
Byron  proposed  to  give  hei  £150  a year,  besides 
paying  the  wages  of  a lady  s maid  whom  she  and 
Ada  had  selected. 

“ I informed  Lady  Byron,”  says  Medora,  “of  my  be- 
lief that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  live  where 
she  proposed,  at  Hy&res,  for  £150  per  annum  ; that  I 
would  endeavor  to  do  so,  but  that  I would  not,  as  in 
the  past,  suffer  poverty  and  privation;  and  that  what- 
ever sum,  in  addition  to  the  £160,  should  be  necessa- 
ry for  my  health  and  Marie’s  education,  I should  en- 
deavor to  procure  in  some  other  way.” 

The  upshot,  as  we  gather  from  the  Autobiog- 
raphy, was  that  Lady  Byron  would  furnish  w hat- 
ever money  was  necessary  ; but  that  it  should  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  the  woman  who  had  been 
hired  ostensibly  as  a “lady’s  maid,”  but  really 
as  a guardian,  and  that  she  should  account  for 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  spent.  Medora 
wished  a man  -servant  also ; and  the  husband  of 
the  “maid, ’’who  appears  to  have  been  a “cou- 
rier,” was  hired  for  that  purpose.  The  “Deed 
of  Appointment”  was  deposited  with  Lady  By- 
ron, apparently  by  way  of  pledge  of  future  good 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Medora,  also  a box  of  let- 
ters and  papers,  which  Medora  says  were  of  the 
utmost  importance.  These  letters  somehow  dis- 
appeared, and  further  mention  of  them  crops  out 
in  the  “History”  once  or  twice  in  connection 
with  police  proceedings  for  their  recovery. 

Lady  Byron  seems  toward  the  last  to  have 
kept  aloof  from  her  wayward  charge,  leaving  mat- 
ters to  be  attended  to  by  Ada  and  her  husband, 
Lord  Lovelace.  Ada — so  says  Medora — ‘ 4 prom- 
ising to  watch  over  and  protect  me,  assuring  me 
that  her  mother  was  deeply  attached  to  me.” 

'Then,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1842,  Medora,  with 
her  maid  and  man  servant,  furnished  by  Lady 
Byron  with  sufficient  funds  for  the  journey,  set 
out  for  Hveres,  which  had  been  fixed  upon  as 
her  place  of  abode.  Here  Medora  spent  about  a 
year,  during  which  time  she  became  acquainted 

with  Captain  De  B . Then  occurred  some 

trouble  about  the  receipt  of  remittances  from 
Lady  Byron.  Medora  set  out  for  Paris  to  con- 
sult lawyers,  and  “ to  endeavor  to  obtain  a more 
certain  and  suitable  arrangement."  She  wrote 
to  that  effect  to  Lady  Byron,  and  was  not  long 
after  waited  upon  by  Doctor  King,  on  behalf  of 
Lady  Byron,  who  in  the  name  of  that  lady  of- 
fered to  pay  her  £300  a year,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions. What  these  were,  and  why  not  com 
plied  with,  does  not  appear  from  the  Autobiog- 
raphy. But  Captain  De  B , meeting  her  in 

the  French  capital,  and  utterly  destitute,  supplied 
her  wants,  and  enabled  her  to  go  to  England, 
where  he  introduced  her  to  his  lawyer,  Mr. 

Here  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  intima- 
tion of  any  improper  relations  between  Medora 

and  Captain  l)e  B . He  appears  to  have 

befriended  her  from  pure  kindness  and  compas- 
sion, although,  being  himself  a poor  man,  he  was 
anxious  to  recover  from  her  wealthy  relations  the 
money  which  he  had  advanced.  The  means 
which  he  adopted  are.  set  forth  at  some  length, 
mainly  in  what  purport  to  be,  and  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being,  letters  from  persons  of  repute. 

Mr.  S applied  to  Dr.  Lushington,  who  had 

been  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  in 
Lady  Byron’s  confidence,  but  after  laying  the 
matter  before  her  ladyship,  he  returned  for  an- 
swer that  he  could  not  induce  her  to  have  any 
further  intercourse  with  Miss  Leigh.  He,  how- 
ever, advised  Mr.  8 to  apply  to  Sir  George 

•Stephen,  Lady  Byron's  attorney.  Sir  George 
consulted  Lady  Byron,  and  said  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  friends  of  Miss 
Leigh  a comfortable  provision,  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  she  would  surrender  to  trustees  the 
Deed  of  Appointment,  as  a sacred  provision  for 
her  child ; that  she  should  give  a written  ex- 
pression of  her  sincere  contrition  for  her  conduct 
to  Lady  Byron;  and  that  she  should  return  to 
seclusion  in  France.  Medora  was  willing  to 
agree  to  the  last  two  conditions,  but  refused  to 
accede  to  the  first  until  she  had  received  “an  ir- 
revocable obligation  for  her  own  support  ade- 
quate to  the  surrender  which  she  would  thereby 
make.  ” 

For  about  four  months  Medora  is  traceable  in 
London  by  the  begging  letters  which  she  wrote 
to  her  titled  kinsmen.  These  brought  her  little 
or  no  money.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  sent  her  ten 
pounds,  and  for  the  rest  she  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  Captain 

De  B . She  made  an  attempt  to  see  her 

mother,  but  was  met  with  the  reply,  4 ‘Not  at 
home.  ’ She  then  wrote  to  her  a letter,  which  she 
asked  Mr  S to  forward.  This  does  not  ap- 

pear to  have  been  sent,  and  is  not  published  in 
the  book , but  the  editor  characterizes  it  as 
“haughty,  unfilial,  and  cruel;  and  of  such  a 

nature  that  we  [Mr.  S and  Mr.  Mackayl, 

after  mature  deliberation,  have  deemed  it  both 
expedient  and  proper  to  exclude  it  from  these 
pages.’’ 

The  last  which  Mr.  S , Captain  De  B , 

or  Mr.  Mackav  appear  to  know  of  this  “unfor- 
tunate child  of  sm”  is  a brief  note,  dated  Octo- 


“ bearing  with  her  her  little  daughter  Marie, 
disappeared  from  the  great,  heartless,  busy,  cruel 
world  of  London,  and  soon  afterward  sank  into 
that  beneficent  grave  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.  ” But 
he  suggests,  what  Mrs.  Stowe’s  brief  allusion 
renders  more  than  probable,  that  she  had  “agreed 
to  all  the  terms  demanded  by  Lady  Byron,  and 
had  ended  her  days  in  the  receipt  of  her  bounty.  ” 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  reason  why  the 
“editor”  of  this  book  should  have  concealed 

under  the  initials  Captain  De  B and  Mr. 

S the  names  of  two  persons  who  bear  an 

important  part  in  the  story.  The  former,  44  se- 
verely wounded  at  Waterloo,”  fifty-five  years 
ago,  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  no  longer  liv- 
ing. The  latter  is  expressly  affirmed  to  be  still 
alive,  at  an  advanced  age,  and  unwilling  to  have 
his  name  brought  before  the  public.  But  if 
there  be  such  a man,  and  if,  as  is  affirmed,  the 
letters  addressed  to  him  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
publisher,  and  will  be  shown,  the  address  upon 
them  will  declare  his  identity.  Moreover,  there 
is  nothing  which  appears  representing  the  con- 
duct of  either  of  these  in  a light  other  than  hon- 
orable. 

The  book  throws  no  new  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  alleged  criminality  of  Lord  Byron  and 
Mrs.  Leigh.  It,  indeed,  shows — assuming  it  to 
be  genuine — that  at  a somewhat  late  period  of 
her  life  Lady  Byron  believed  such  to  have  been 
the  fact,  and  that  this  girl  was  the  offspring  of 
that  crime.  The  editor  puts  forth  an  intemper- 
ate criticism  upon  Mrs.  Stowe’s  article ; but  he 
says  nothing  which  has  not  been  said  before  in 
a much  better  manner.  He  also  enters  into 
some  speculations  as  to  the  source  whence  Lady 
Byron  derived  the  information  which  led  her— us 
early  as  ] 840,  and  probably  somewhat  earlier — 
to  believe  in  the  criminality  of  her  husband. 
He  thinks  it  most  probable  that  this  authority 
was  Georgiana  Trevanion.  This  conjecture  is, 
as  far  as  now  appears,  as  likely  to  be  true  as  any 
other. 

There  is  one  circumstance  relating  to  the  re- 
lations of  Lord  Byron  and  his  sister  which  we 
have  never  seen  referred  to  in  that  connection, 
and  which,  properly  followed  up,  may  possibly 
throw  some  light  upon  the  main  subject. 

On  the  29th  day  of  July,  1815,  Byron  executed 
his  last  will  and  testament.  The  date,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  seven  months,  lacking  three  days, 
after  his  marriage,  and  not  quite  four  and  a half 
months  before  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Ada 
By  this  will  the  whole  of  his  estates,  except  such 
part  as  had  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  been 
settled  upon  Lady  Byron,  was  bequeathed  to  nis 
sister  Augusta  and  her  children.  He  thus,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  cut  off  from  all  partici- 
pation in  his  estate,  his  wife,  their  yet  unborn 
child,  and  all  children  who  might  thereafter  be 
born  to  them.  He  also  disinherited  that  cousin 
who,  in  default  of  any  son  of  his  own,  was  the 
heir  of  his  title.  He  appears  always  to  have  been 
on  excellent  terms  with  this  heir,  and  more  than 
once  in  writing  had  expressed  his  intention  of 
making  him  the  heir  of  his  estates  also.  This 
will  was  uever  revoked ; and  soon  after  the 
death  of  Byron  was  proved  before  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton, judge  and  surrogate  in  the  proper  court, 
and  the  executors  named  in  the  will  received 
due  letters  of  administration. 

The  property  thus  bequeathed  was  great ; for 
Byron  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a rich  man. 
How  it  happened  that  in  a couple  of  years  after 
the  time  when  he  was  harassed  by  creditors  and 
bailiffs— his  very  books  levied  upon  and  sold  at 
auction — his  debts  seem  to  have  been  discharged, 
and  himself  in  the  receipt  of  a large  income,  we 
are  not  informed.  But  it  is  certain  that  from 
his  first  arrival  in  Italy  his  revenue  was  large. 
Two  years  before  his  death  we  find  him  consid- 
ering whether  to  lend  £60,000  (making  allow- 
ance for  the  value  of  money  then  and  now,  near- 
ly half  a million  of  dollars)  to  Lord  Blessington, 
upon  mortgage  of  Irish  estates.  He  lived  in 
every  way  most  expensively ; yet,  not  long  be- 
fore his  departure  for  Greece,  we  find  him  stat- 
ing that  his  surplus  income  was  25,000  dollars  a 
year — as  much,  he  remarked,  as  the  salary  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  When  he 
set  out  for  Greece  he  was  able,  from  the  accu- 
mulations of  income,  to  raise  at  once  100,000 
dollars. 

This  inexplicable  will  was  made  at  the  time 
when  (if  at  all)  the  incestuous  intercourse  be- 
tween Byron  and  his  sister  was  being  carried  on. 
It  was  made  within  a few  weeks  of  the  birth  of 
the  child  who  was  the  alleged  offspring  of  that 
incest.  If  the  charge  was  supported  by  any 
valid  positive  evidence,  a strong  collateral  argu- 
ment might  be  found  for  it  in  the  fact  of  the  will. 
Again,  those  who  believe  in  the  transmission  of 
moral  traits  from  generation  to  generation  may 
be  pardoned  for  thinking  credible  any  charge 
brought  against  the  woman  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lady  Conyers,  and  the  mother  of  Georgi- 
nna  and  Medora  Leigh. 

Again,  notwithstanding  this  great  bequest  of 
Byron,  we  find,  not  long  after  his  death,  that 
Mrs.  Leigh  was  living  in  circumstances  far  from 
affluent,  and  apparently,  in  a measure  at  least, 
dependent  upon  Lady  Byron ; while  Lady  By- 
ron s fortune,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  greater 
than  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  her  inheritance 
from  her  uncle.  Lord  Wentworth.  Do  not  these 
circumstances  indicate  that  the  executors  of  By- 
ron's will  (Hobhouse,  his  early  associate,  and 
Hanson,  his  business  agent  for  many  years),  who 
were  sworn  to  execute  that  will,  and  who  had 
the  absolute  power  of  selling  or  transferring  the 

tunate  child  of  sin”  is  a brief  note,  dated  Octo-  ] property,  privately  made  it  over  to  Lady  Byron 

ber  12,  1843,  addressed  to  Mr.  S , signed  1 and  her  daughter,  the  natural  heirs  t It  this 

“Elizabeth  Medora  Leigh,”  an  answer  to  be  ad-  * were  done  it  could  only  be  with  the  consent  of 

- ■ ■ i Augusta  Leigh.  Under  the  pressure  of  what 

motives  could  such  consent  be  given  ? 

But  these  and  some  other  kindred  topics  o]>en 
too  wife  piffejef"  $)l|  sfoe£pjfrl|ioii  to  bo  here  c a. 
sidered  at  length. 


dressed  to  44  Madame  Aubin,  18  Aldenham  Ter- 
race, Old  St.  Pancras  Road,  London.”  It  re- 
quests him  to  appoint  a time  for  accompanying 
her  to  a police  magistrate,  for  some  purpose  not 
specified.  Mr.  Mackav,  indeed,  says  that  she. 
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THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  SUEZ  CANAL.  > 

Our  illustration  on  this  page  represeuts  the1 
steam-yacht  of  the  Empress  Euobsik,  with  the 
accompanying  fleet,  making  the  passage  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  on  the  formal  trip  which  opened 
this  vast  enterprise  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Whatever  defects  may  be  found  iu  the 
canal,  this  trip  proved  that  a channel  of  sufficient 
depth  of  water  to  accommodate  vessels  of  con- 
siderable tonnage  really  exists  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  no  obstacles 
to  its  navigation  exist  which  money  ami  engi- 
neering skill  may  not  in  time  remove 


READING  THE  PENTATEUCH  AT  NABLUS. 

In  a beautiful  valley  between  Mounts  Geri- 
zim  and  Ebal,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, lies  a handsomely  built  town  of  very  an- 
cient origin,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Na- 
blfls  or  Nabulus.  The  site  is  described  as  the 
most  lovely  spot  in  Central  Palestine.  It  lies 
embosomed  amidst  groves  of  olives;  and  abund- 
ant fountains  and  streams,  combined  with  the 
genial  climate,  make  it  a perpetual  garden. 

This  charming  spot  has,  however,  a higher 
claim  than  that  of  natural  beauty.  Here,  for 
upward  of  4000  years — from  before  the  time  of 
Abraham  to  the  present  day — the  worship  of 
God  has  been  maintained,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  and  the  ceremo- 
nial established  by  Moses.  The  modern  town, 
which  is  large  and  well-  built,  contains  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  are  Mohammed- 
ans, with  the  exception  of  a small  community 
of  Samaritans  numbering  about  170  souls.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  Sichem  or  Shechem  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Sychar  of  the  New  Test- 
ament, and  the  Neapolis  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, of  which  name  the  modern  word  Nabllis 
is  evidently  a corruption.  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome  say  that  the  ancient  Shechem  was  a 
suburb  of  Neapolis;  St.  Jerome  also  maintains 
that  Sychar,  in  St.  John's  Gospel  ' (iv.  5),  is  a 
corruption  of  Sichem.  Here,  it  is  probable, 
Abram  sojourned  when,  at  God’s  command,  be- 
fore his  name  was  changed  to  Abraham,  he  left 
his  country  and  kindred  in  quest  of  the  land  of 
promise,  and  journeying  through  Canaan,  came 
to  the  place  of  Sichem,  and  there  for  the  first 
time  pitched  liis  tent  and  built  an  altar  in  the 
land  to  be' given  to  his  seed.  Here,  four  hun- 
dred years  later,  his  descendants,  after  their  long 
servitude  in  Egypt  and  wanderings  in  the  wil- 
derness, first  assembled  and  established  them- 
selves on  taking  possession  of  the  promised  in- 
heritance. Here,  nearly  two  hundred  years  aft- 
er Abram  first  encamped,  his  grandson  Jacob 
spread  his  tent  and  dug  a well  in  the  field  he  had 
bought  of  the  children  of  IIamor,  Shechem’s  fa- 
ther. Near  to  it  stands  at  the  present  time  a lit- 
tle village  called  Salim,  which  it  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  identify  with  the  “Shalem,  a city  of 
Shechem,”  where  Jacob  bought  the  parcel  of 
ground,  nor  perhaps  with  the  Salem  of  the  high- 
priest  Melchisedkk,  who  set  bread  and  wine 
before  Abram  and  blessed  him.  Shechem  fell 
to  Ephraim,  and  was  a Levitical  city  and  a city 
of  refuge.  Here  was  Joseph  s tomb,  and  here 
also  was  the  tabernacle  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  • 
who  set  up  a pillar  near  it  shortly  before  his 
death.  Here  Gideon  defeated  the  Midianites, 
and  Rehoboam  was  made  king.  By  the  side 
of  Jacob’s  well  Jesus  sat,  wearied  with  his  jour- 
ney, and  conversed  with  the  Samaritan  woman, 
while  his  disciples  went  to  Sychar  to  buy  meat. 
The  name  Neapolis  (new  town)  was  given  during 
the  occupation  of  Syria  by  the  Greeks,  who  prob- 
ably extended  the  city  to  the  westward  on  ac- 
count of  the  abundant  supply  of  water  in  that  di- 
rection. Simon  Magus  practiced  his  sorceries 
in  Neapolis,  and  Justin  Martyr  was  a native 
of  the  same  city. 

During  the  destructive  wars  waged  by  Jus- 
tinian against  the  Samaritans  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixth  century  the  nation  almost  disap- 
peared from  history,  and  in  modern  times  only 
one  community  of  this  people  is  known  to  exist 
— that  at  Nablfis.  According  to  their  local  tra- 
ditions they  are  doomed  to  extinption.  This 
small  community  has  in  its  possession  a copy 
of  the  five  books  of  Moses  which  claims  to  be 
the  oldest  book  in  existence.  The  Samaritans 
themselves  maintain  that  it  was  written  by 
Abishua,  the  great-grandson  of  Aaron,  fourth 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  which  would  make  its 
age  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  years. 
The  opinions  of  scholars  as  to  its  age  vary  great- 
ly. Most  critics  do  not  venture  to  carry  its  date 
beyond  b.c.  11(!,  when  the  temple  to  which  it 
probably  belonged  was  destroyed.  The  manu- 
script Pentateuch  is  written  on  a largo  parch- 
ment-like scroll,  which  is  rolled  upon  two  poles, 
protected  by  an  embroidered  cover,  and  deposit- 
ed in  a richly- ornamented  cylindrical  case  of 
precious  metals  opening  upon  hinges.  The  or- 
nament at  the  top  of  the  case  is  said  by  the 
Samaritans  to  represent  the  standards  of  the 
tribes ; the  balls  represent  pomegranates.  There 
are  spots  in  the  MS.  from  the  kisses  of  the  Sa- 
maritans on  the  passages  where  the  name  of 
Aaron  occurs. 

Our  engraving  on  page  44  is  taken  from  a very 
fine  drawing  by  Mr.  Carl  Haag,  an  eminent 
English  water-color  artist,  who  visited  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Samaritans  at  Nablfls  during  his 
journey  in  Palestine  ; and  being  much  impressed 
by  the  noble  bearing,  and  handsome,  intelli- 
gent, expressive,  Semitic  countenance  of  the  high- 
priest,  Amran,  sought  an  introduction  through 
Dr.  George  Rosen,  then  accredited  as  Prus- 
sian Consul  to  Jerusalem,  but  at  that  time  stay- 
ing at  Nablus.  The  result  was  that  Mr.  Haag 
was  not  only  permitted  to  take  his  easel  into  the 
synagogue  for  the  mirpese  of  sketching  the  place, 
but  the iM^H-giUs&LoouQtriPerson,  in  his  robes, 
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make  a large  finished  study  of  him.  The  pic- 
ture is  consequently  authentic,  equally  as  regards 
the  portraiture  and  accessories.  The  priest  reads 
the  MS.  as  represented,  holding  it  high  up  before 
him : by  turning  the  pole-handles  he  unrolls  it 
off  the  left  hand  pole  over  to  the  right  hand  one 
—taking  care  not  to  touch  the  sacred  scroll  with 
hare  hands.  When  he  has  finished  reading,  the 
scroll  is  placed  in  its  case  and  returned  to  the 
tabernacle.  The  embroidery  upon  the  crimson 
curtain  covering  the  wall  behind  the  high-priest 
professes  to  represent  the  ancient  temple  which 
stood  on  Mount  Gerizim.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
curtain  appears  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  with 
two  pillars,  one  on  each  side,  called  “ Jachin 
and  Boaz;”  between  which  stand  two  golden 
candlesticks  and  a very  large  vessel  in  the  mid- 
dle. Higher  up,  amidst  a profusion  of  orna- 
ments, are  trumpets,  cymbals,  and  other  ancient 
musical  instruments.  Above  this,  again,  the  em- 
broidery shows  the  Court  of  the  Priests,  with  a 
square  plate  in  the  centre  representing  the  gold- 
en altar;  on  the  right  of  which  is  a seven- 
branched  candlestick ; on  the  left,  the  vessel  for 
burning  frankincense;  and  beneath,  the  table 
whereon  the  shewbread  is  set.  Over  all,  at  the 
top,  is  represented  the  Most  Holy  Place,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
with  a large  vessel  on  the  left,  and  Aaron’s  rod 
that  blossomed  on  the  right. 


Chapped  Hands  and  Pace,  Sore  Lips,  &c.,  cured 
at  once  by  the  use  of  Heyeman's  Camphor  Ice  with 
Glycerine.  It  keeps  the  hands  soft  in  the  coldest 
weather.  See  that  you  get  the  genuine.  Sold  by 
Druggists.  Price  25  cents  per  box.  Sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  30  cents.— Hegeman  & Co.,  New  York. 


If  people  who  suffer  from  the  dull  stupidity  that 
meets  us  every  where  in  spring,  and  too  often  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  knew  how  quick  it  could  be  cured 
by  taking  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  to  purge  the  bile  from 
their  systems,  we  should  have  better  neighbors  as  well 
as  clearer  heads  to  deal  with.— [Cbm.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Eight  per  Cent.  Gold 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OP  TIIE  ISSUE  OF 


Sl,500,000 

BY  THE 


ST.  JOSEPH  A\D  DENVER  CITY  R.  R.  CO., 

in  denominations  of  $1000  and  $500,  coupon  or  regis- 
tered, with  interest  at  Eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able 15th  February  and  August,  in  Gold,  free  of  United 
States  taxes,  in  New  York  or  Europe.  The  bonds 
have  thirty-years  to  ran,  payable  in  New  York  in  Gold. 
Trustees:  Farmers’ Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  New 
York.  The  mortgage  which  secures  these  bonds  is  at 
the  rate  of  $13,600  per  mile,  covers  a completed  road 
for  every  bond  issued,  and  is  a first  and  only  mort- 
gage. The  line  connecting  St.  Joseph  with  Fort  Kear- 
ney will  make  a short  and  through  route  to  California. 
The  Company  have  a Capital  Stock 

of $10,000,000 

And  a Grant  of  Land  from  Congress 
of  1,600,000  acres,  valued,  at  the 

lowest  estimate,  at 4,000,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 1,500,000 


Total $15,500,000 

♦Length  of  Road,  271  miles.  Price  97#  and  accrued  in- 
terest. Can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned.  Also, 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  information  relating  thereto. 
These  bonds,  being  so  well  secured,  and  yielding  a 
large  income,  are  desirable  to  parties  seeking  safe  and 
lucrative  investments. 

VV.  P.  CONVERSE  & CO.,  Commercial  Agents, 

No.  64  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

TANNER  & CO.,  Fiscal  Agents, 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


AGONY  RUPTURE. 

ITS 

Effectual  Cure. 

As  related  in  the  following  communication  by 

Mr.  WM.  H.  SMITH. 


Believing  that  there  is  nothing  more  interesting  to 
a large  portion  of  the  people  than  information  con- 
cerning a reliable  method  for  the  immediate  relief  and 

Eerfect  cure  of  rupture,  we  cheerfully  publish  Mr. 

mith’s  statement,  earnestly  commending  it  to  the 
serious  attention  of  those  who  may  be  interested  in 
the  subject,  from  personal  need,  or  in  sympathy  for 
some  suffering  friend.  Mr.  Smith  is  a gentleman  in 
whose  statement  the  most  scrupulous  can  put  implicit 
reliance,  in  proof  of  which  he  refers  to  one  of  the 
largest  commercial  houses  in  this  city. 

To  Harper' 8 Weekly: 

Your  publication  of  Mr.  George  Hodge's  communi- 
cation, concerning  his  sufferings  from  rupture,  and 
final  cure  by  Dr.  Sherman,  prompts  me  to  address  you 
the  following  facts,  touching  my  case : 

When  I— yes,  the  whole  North— was  electrified  with 
the  splendid  march  of  General  Sherman,  and  his  tri- 
umphs in  overcoming  the  rapture  of  our  country,  I 
little  dreamed  that  I should  be  filled  with  joy  and 
gratitude  toward  one  bearing  a similar  name,  by  his 
personal  assistance  in  curing  a rapture  as  important 
to  me  for  health,  and  the  capacity  of  enjoying  the  va- 
rious comforts  of  life,  as  the  former  was,  under  the 
General’s  care,  for  the  soundness  of  the  body  politic, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  by  the 
entire  nation.  But  such  is  the  fact.  I am  in  ecstacy— 
unable  to  express  the  fullness  of  my  heart— the  un- 
bounded satisfaction  which  I now  enjoy,  from  being 
relieved  and  thoroughly  cured  of  rupture.  It  is  truly 
an  aflliction,  in  comparison  with  wnich  the  cholera, 
the  plague,  the  burning  fever  are  delicate  touches  from 
the  hand  of  misfortune  — dew-drops  in  comparison 
with  the  weight  of  a heavy  shower— the  soft  moon- 
beams to  the  intense  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  Yes, 
rapture  is  dispiriting,  disqualifying  a man  for  the  du- 
ties connected  with  active  life.  He  knows  his  incapac- 
ity, his  brain  falters,  his  soul  trembles,  and  he  becomes 
a sensitive  object  of  pity,  when  otherwise  his  every 
movement  would  be  illuminated,  and  marked  with  the 
fervor  and  stamina  of  a Napoleon.  Such  comparisons 
and  reflections  are  but  the  truth— too  truthful  to  the 
thinking  mind.  Yes,  I could  go  farther,  and,  from  my 
present  feelings,  exclaim:  To  be  raptured  is  to  be 
like  the-noble  captive  in  chains : and  to  be  cured,  like 
the  noble  captive  released  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends.  Would  to  Heaven  I could  convey  my  felicity 
to  every  ruptured  being  in  the  country,  and  that  Dr. 
Sherman,  in  the  same  instant,  could  apply  his  reme- 
dies with  the  same  speed  and  beneficial  resnlts  as  in 
my  case.  What  an  overturning  of  old  theories,  what 
a cessation  of  woes  would  then  be  witnessed  through- 
out the  land ! My  rupture  is  cured ! like  the  loudest 
peal  of  thunder  would  roll  over  the  plain,  through  the 
valleys,  leaping  from  hill-top  to  hill-top,  from  mount- 
ain-peak to  mountain-peak,  thence  to  the  clouds,  until 
earth  and  heaven  would  be  ringing  with  the  praises 
of  Dr.  Sherman’s  genius,  in  subduing  and  conquering 
the  most  dreaded  affliction  poor  humanity  has  to  bear 
up  against.  Indeed,  I believe  the  Doctor's  deeds 
would  carry  him  as  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  as 
the  General’s  has,  and  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  borne 
out  by  the  General,  be  no  more  esteemed  as  an  em- 
blem of  glory  than  the  wreath,  entwined  by  a myriad 
of  gladdened  hearts,  and  placed  upon  his  brow  by  the 
divine  touch  of  gratitude.  I write  from  my  heart,  and 
from  its  abundance  could  write  volumes,  did  prudence 
not  check  me,  by  reminding  me  that  this  is  but  a sim- 
ple communication  concerning  a good  thing  for  the 
interests  of  the  poor  afflicted ; for  he  who  is  raptured 
is  poor  indeed,  though  hepossess  millions.  These  re- 
marks may  be  repudiated  by  those  who  are  not  sub- 
jects of  this  affliction,  or  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  wretchedness  it  entails  upon  its  victims ; but  by 
the  ruptured  they  will  be  accepted  in  their  fullest 
bearing.  I am  cured.  In  those  three  words  are  em- 
bodied my  future  hope  of  snccess  from  engaging  in 
the  active  pursuits  or  life.  Yes,  I am 


Cured  of  my  Rupture. 


This  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  saw  l 
and  in  more  general  use  than  any  other  in  I 
the  United  States.  For  Sale  by  all  first-class  l 


A HUMBUG 

Has  long  legs ; won’t  stand  still  long.  Dr.  Woloott 
occupies  the  same  business  he  did  ten  years  ago,  aud 
stops  pain,  free  of  cost,  with  his  Pain  Paint,  at  181 
Chatham  Square,  New  York.  Sold  at  all  drag  stores. 

NEWMAN  At  C APRON’S 

Establishment  for  the  sale  of 

HOUSE  FURNISHING 


1172  Broadway,  cor.  28th  Street. 

Also,  Builders’  Hardware,  Locks,  Electro-Bronzed 
and  Plated  Work  of  their  own  manufacture.  Old 
household  articles  requiring  Replating  done  on  short 
notice.  They  are  also  prepared  to  coiltract  for  Bell 
Work  and  Speaking  Tubes  in  Hotels  and  Private 
Dwellings. 


EMPLOYMENT. 

Very  little  capital  required,  and  no  risk.  Success 
certain.  Business  highly  respectable,  and  Profit  from 
66  to  100  per  cent.  Persons  desiring  lucrative  em- 
ployment shonld  write  for  particulars  at  once.  Ad- 
dress BENJ.W.  HITCHCOCK,  24  Beekman  St., N Y. 

MAN  IN  GENESIS  AND  IN  GEOLO- 
GY; Or,  THE  BIBLE  ACCOUNT  OF  MAN’S 
CREATION,  Tested  by  Scientific  Theories  of  his  Ori- 
gin and  Antiquity.  By  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.  Price 
$1.  Sold  by  booksellers,  and  sent  first  post  bv 

S.  R.  WELLg.  No.  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


I feel  it.  I know  it.  I daily  enjoy  the  proof  of  it. 

I adopted  Dr.  Sherman's  curative  method  as  a New- 
Year’s  present  to  myself  for  1869,  and  a happier  New 
Year  can  never  light  up  my  path  in  the  future.  No, 
never.  When  I think  of  it,  it  is  as  Brick  Pomeroy,  of 
the  La  Crosse  Democrat,  said,  in  alluding  to  Dr.  Sher- 
man’s cures:  “Almost  miraculous.”  Cured  without 
restriction  from  my  business  exercise ; cured  without 
suffering  or  inconvenience;  cured  while  laughing, 
joking,  working,  when  others  around  me  were  groan- 
ing and  sighing  from  the  pain  of  irksome  trusses, 
deriding  my  hope  of  cure— dubious,  incredulous,  dis- 
heartened dupes  to  the  Truss  system.  Cured,  I say, 
under  such  circumstances,  awakens  in  the  mind  the 
reflection  “almost  miraculous."  I think  I have  said 
enough ; but  as  there  may  be  some  unreasonable  crea- 
ture, some  Thomas  wanting  more  proof,  I will  refer 
him  to  the  house  of  Murphy,  Grant,  & Co.,  18  Reade 
St.,  New  York,  where  I am  well  known  from  my  busi- 
ness connections.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  afford  me 
infinite  pleasure  to  give  any  farther  information  to 
any  one  interested,  who  may  be  pleased  to  call  upon 
or  address  me  by  letter.  The  publishing  of  Mr. 
Hodge's  communication  in  your  paper  last  year,  hav- 
ing aroused  my  slumbering  hopes,  I now  solicit,  in 
benalf  of  humanity,  the  publication  of  my  experience, 
with  the  impression  that  it  may  have  a similar  good 
influence  on  others  who  are  suffering  from  rupture, 
aud  at  the  same  time  enable  me  to  publicly  acknowl- 
edge, through  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  wide- 
spread sources,  the  specific  character  of  Dr.  Sherman’s 
method  of  treating  rupture.  I thought  I had  finished ; 
but  no,  I can  not  lay  down  my  pen  without  saying  to 
every  one  ruptured,  and  wearing  trusses,  Throw  them 
away.  I tried  them  to  my  heart’s  content.  There  is 
no  good  in  them.  Away'  with  them,  and  secure  Dr. 
Sherman’s  assistance,  appliance,  and  curative,  as  I did, 
and  be  cured  as  I am.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
you  enjoy  your  heart’s  greatest  desire. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  SMITH. 


To  avoid  the  annoyance  from  letters  inquiring  the 
address  of  Dr.  Sherman,  we  will  here  state  that  it  is 
No.  697  Broadway,  New  York. 

DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  Presses. 

MEN  and  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 
Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16.  Offices,  $15,  $20,  $30. 
Send  for  a circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

15  Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 

KNEW  ! I RENEW  ! ! ’-Either  Harper’s 
Weekly,  Monthly,  or  Bazar,  $4,  and  The  Phre- 
nolooioal  Journal,  $3,  sent  to  one  address  for  $5,  by 
S.  R.  WELLS,  389#Broadway,  New  York. 
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A True  Love  Story! 

A Story  which  Should  be  Read  by  Every  Lady  in  the  Land, 

IS  NOW  READY,  IN  THE 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY. 


THIS  REAL  LOVE  STORY  IS  ENTITLED, 

FAITHFUL  MARGARET 

OR,  THE 

Sleuth-Hound  of  Castle  Brand. 

By  MISS  ANNIE  ASHMORE. 


The  gifted  author  of  “The  Beautiful  Rienzi,"  and  “The  Bride  Elect,"  encouraged  by  the  universal  praise 
awarded  to  the  romances  just  named,  has  produced  another  charming  story,  which  is  in  many  respects  supe- 
rior to  them.  While  marked  by  the  same  elegance  of  expression,  force  of  delineation,  and  life-like  character- 
ization, 

FAITHFUL  MARGARET; 

OR,  THE 

Sleuth-Hound  of  Castle  Brand, 

possesses  a plot  so  artistic  in  construction,  and  so  mysterious  in  incident,  that  every  chapter  contains  some 
new  and  strange  developments  which  almost  perplex  the  reader  and  keep  him  or  her  in  a state  of  delightful 
wonderment  from  the  opening  to  the  close.  This  is 

A Real  Love  Story, 

the  leading  events  hinging  upon  the 

UNWAVERING  LOVE  OF  THE  HEROINE, 

which  no  inducement,  no  temptation,  no  persecution,  can  compel  her  to  relax.  Loving  with  all  the  strength 
and  purity  of  a noble  heart,  she  persists  in  her  purpose,  until  the  fruition  of  her  hopes  rewards  her  unceasing 
devotion.  True  to  the  promise  made  at  the  death-bed  of  a loved  friend,  she  daringly  confronts  every  obstacle 
which  rises  to  prevent  its  fulfillment,  and,  encouraged  only  by  the  approval  of  her  own  true  heart,  she  ever 
keeps  in  view  the  mission  she  has  undertaken,  until  friends  and  foes  alike  learn  that  she  deserves,  and  has 
won,  the  title  of 

FAITHFUL  MARGARET. 


The  New  York  Weekly, 

NOW  READY, 

ALSO  CONTAINS  AN  EXCITING  ROMANCE  OF 

Daring  Deeds  and  Thrilling  Adventures, 

ENTITLED 

RAMON  THE  OUTLAW; 

OR, 

THE  VICTIM  OF  FATE. 

By  FRANCIS  A.  DI  RIYAGE. 

This  story  is  full  of  Stirring  Incidents  which  keep  the  reader’s  attention  riveted  upon  the  strange  scenes 
that  are  so  vividly  portrayed.  Mystery  succeeds  Mystery  with  a rapidity  which  stimulates  curiosity  to  the 
highest  point,  and  the  reader  hurries  through  page  after  page  with  breathless  anxiety.  The  plot  of 

RAMON  THE  OUTLAW 

is  deep,  absorbingly  interesting,  and  remarkably  ingenious.  It  may  be  likened  unto  a swiftly-revolving  ka- 
leidoscope, wherein  each  scene  is  entirely  dissimilar  to  the  others,  aud  all  are  rendered  attractive  by  their 
originality,  interest,  and  beauty.  


THESE 


2 Great  Stories,  2 


RAMON  THE  OUTLAW;  I FAITHFUL  MARGARET; 

OB,  I OR,  THE 

The  Victim  of  Fate.  Sleuth-Hound  of  Castle  Brand, 

By  FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE.  i . By  ANNIE  ASHMORE. 

ARK  NO"W  READY 
IN  THE 

New  York  Weekly. 


NOW  IS  THE  TINE  TO  SUBSCRIBE! 


THE 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY 

at  present  contains 

Six  Great  Stories! 

.A.  NEW  STORY 

is  begun  Every  Month,  and  each  Number  has 

TEN  OR  TWELVE  SKETCHES, 

besides  the 

REGULAR  DEPARTMENTS, 

Gossip  with  Readers  and  Contributors,  Items  of  In- 
terest, Knowledge-Box,  and  Pleasart  Paragraphs. 


Each  Issue  of  the 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY 

contains  several  beautiful  illustrations,  double  the 
amount  of  Reading-Matter  of  any  paper  of  its  class, 
and  the  Sketches,  Short  Stories,  Poems,  &c.,  are  by 
the  ablest  writers  of  America  and  Europe.  The 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY 

OFFERS  THE  FOLLOWING 

TERMS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS: 

One  Year,  single  copy $3  00 

“ four  copies  ($2  50  each) . 10  00 

“ eight  copies 20  00 

Those  sending  $20  oo  for  a club  of  eight,  all  sent  at 
one  time,  will  be  entitled  to  a copy  free.  Getters-up 
of  clubs  can  afterward  add  single  copies  at  $2  50  each. 


ALU  LETTERS  MUST  BE  DIRECTED  TO 

STREET  Sl  smith,  ^ja.9.6,  New  York. 
Office,  55  Fulton  Street. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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Dr.  J.  A.  Sherman, 


Artistic  Surgeon,  respectfully  offers  his  service  in  the 
application  of  his  Rupture  Curative  Appliances,  at  his 
office,  697  BROADWAY,  corner  4th  Street 
The  great  experience  of  Da.  SHERMAN,  resulting 
from  his  long  and  constant  devotion  to  the  treatment 
aud  cure  of  this  disease,  assures  him  of  his  ability  to 
relieve  all,  without  regard  to  the  age  of  the  patient  or 
duration  of  the  infirmity,  or  the  difficulties  which  they 
may  have  heretofore  encountered  in  seeking  relief 
Dr.  S.,  as  Principal  of  the  Rupture  Curative  Institute, 
New  Orleans,  for  a period  of  more  than  fifteen  years, 
bad  under  his  care  the  worst  cases  in  the  country,  all 
of  which  were  effectually  relieved,  and  many,  to  their 
great  joy,  restored  to  sound  body. 

None  of  the  pains  and  injuries  resulting  from  the 
use  of  other  Trusses  are  found  in  Dr.  Sherman’s  Ap- 

Eliances ; and,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  assertion, 
e promises  greater  security  and  comfort,  with  a daily 
improvement  in  the  disease,  than  can  be  obtained  of 
any  other  person,  or  in  the  inventions  of  any  other 
person  in  the  United  States. 

Prices  to  suit  all  classes.  It  is  the  only,  as  well  as 
the  cheapest  remedy  ever  offered  the  afflicted.  Pho- 
tographic likenesses  of  cases  before  and  after  treat- 
ment furnished  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

BOSTON1  POST, 

For  1870. 


2M  Feet  Front— Iron  and  Class. 

WORKS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  WATCH  COMPANY, 

(GILES,  WALES,  & CO  ),  MARION,  N.  J. 

GILES,  WALES,  & CO., 

IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  and  JOBBERS, 


Daily,  Semi  - Weekly,  and  Weekly. 

All  the  News— Congressional  Reports,  Legislative  Re- 
ports, City  News,  State  News,  Foreign  News, 
General  News,  “All  Sorts  of  Paragraphs;” 
Correspondence,  Ac.,  Ac.,  &c. 

TERMS : Cash  in  Advance.— Single  Subscriptions,  per 
annum:  Daily,  $10;  Semi- Weekly,  $4;  Weekly,  $2. 
Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time.  Specimen  cop- 
ies sent  when  requested. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  circulation  of  the 
various  editions  of  the  BOSTON  POST  render  them 
invaluable  as  advertising  mediums. 

BEALS,  GREENE,  & CO.,  Publishers, 
Boston  Post  Building, 

Corner  of  Devonshire  and  Water  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


much  favor  in  the  past,  is  now  ready.  It  has  been  re-writ- 
ten and  Improved,  printed  with  new  type,  and  on  fine  paper, 
illustrated  with  a beautiful  Lithograph,  and  many  other  fine 
engravings  from  nature.  It  contains  full  description  and 
the  culture  of  over  1500  leading  varieties  of  Flowers  and 
Vegetables ; also  descriptive  list  of  the  novelties  of  the  pres- 
ent season ; to  which  is  added  a collection  of  200  choice 
French  Hybrid  Gladiolus.  This  work,  we  feel  confident, 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  similar  one. 

From  Levi  Bartlett,  Warner,  If-  H. 

“ I have  received  a copy  of  your  superbly  gotten  up  Ama- 
teur Cultivator's  Guide.  I think  it  far  ahead  of  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  before  issued  from  the  American  press.” 

Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  25  cents  for  paper 
cover,  and  50  cents  for  tasteftilly  bound  in  cloth. 

WASIIBURN  A CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CATARRH. 

RELIEF  AT  ONCE  1-A  PERFECT  CURE ! 

NORTON’S  NEW  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRH 

AND  MODE  OF  TREATMENT 
Is  an  Improvement,  and  a perfection  never  before  at- 
tained. It  consists  of  the  alternated  inhalation  of 
harmless  liquids— they  are  painless,  cleansing,  deodor- 
izing, soothing,  and  powerful  curatives.  Relief  and 
comfort  follow  from  the  first  day’s  use,  and  a perma- 
nent cure  in  due  course  of  time.  It  penetrates  through 
the  absorbents  to  the  very  seat  of  the  disease— breaks 
it  up  at  its  fountain  head— removes  all  the  wretched 
symptoms,  such  as  pain  in  the  temples,  noises  in  the 
head,  obstruction  of  the  air  passages,  offensive  dis- 
charges from  the  nostrils,  and  dropping  of  mucus  into 
the  throat, “ cold  in  the  head,”  sneezing,  dizziness,  loss 
of  memory,  dimness  of  vision,  and  restores  the  sense 
of  taste  and  smell.  It  literally  extinguishes  this  loath- 
some malady  in  all  its  forms  forever,  and  cures  the 
most  hopeless  case  known.  Send  a Stamp  for  Pam- 
phiet  to  GERRIT  NORTON,  office  11  Ann  8t.,  N.  Y. 


i,  agriculture.  Farmers' 
implete  story  in  every 
A present  of  valuabre 


CHAS.  A.  DANA,  Editor. 

The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  likes  it  Three  editions:  Daily,  ««t  Siui- 
7 a year.  AllthrNiws 

at  half-price.  Full  reports  of  markets,  agriculture.  Farmers' 
and  Fruit  Growers’  dubs,  and  a c ‘ 

Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  number. 

JS. *v£'7~5,uj>?criberl  inducements  to  can- 
kL^£LUM^£f“‘e<1T>  •J’0®  Life  Insurances,  Grand  Pianos, 
Mowing  Machines,  Parlor  Organs,  Sewing  Machines,  Ac.. 
IMU?a^d  t’rvnitUm9-  8peclmen<i  *nd  bats  free.  Send  a 
L W ENGLAND,  Publisher  Sun,  New  York. 

A DAY — Double-Mounted  MAPS  for  $1 
LLOYD’S  Steel-plate  Map  of  AMERICA,  for 


$40 


■ — - — - — —r  — — . — — — — .JH  via  & lamer  scale 

with  1,000,000  names.  Price  only  $1,  or  60  cents  to 
agents.  Sheets  mailed  for  30  cents ; 100  copies  a dav 
sold  bv  agents.  Lloyd  made  all  the  maps  used  by 
Gens.  Grant,  McClellan,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  &c.,  &c 
during  the  war.  Certificates  sent.  *’ 

E.  LLOYD,  Box  4540,  New  York. 


A GREAT  OFFER. 


HORACE  WATERS,  No.  481  Broadway,  N.Y.,  will 
dispose  of  One  Hundred  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Or- 
gans, of  six  first-class  makers,  at  extremely  low 
prices  for  Cash  during  the  Holidays,  or 
will  take  from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid ; the  same 
to  let,  and  rent  money  applied  if  purchased.  New 
.-Octave  Pianos  for  $275  and  upward;  New  Organs 
for  $45  and  upward,  for  cash. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


salesroom  United  States  Watch  Company, 

13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Manufacturers  Js&SL  Watches,  Pendant  Winders  and  Key  Winders, 

BOTH  NICKEL  AND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS. 

The  finer  grades  all  having  three  pairs  Conical  Pivots.,  Cap  Jeweled,  in  Gold  Setting)*,  and 
accurately  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold,  and  Position;  and  all,  even  in  the  cheapest  grades,  have  the  STRAIGHT- 
LINE  Escapement,  with  Exposed  Pallet  Jewels,  and  Hardened  and  Tempered  Hair  Springs;  and  for  our  late 
improvement  in  STEM-WINDING  mechanism,  we  claim  a STRENGTH,  SIMPLICITY,  and  SMOOTHNESS 
hitherto  unattained  in  any  other  manufacture,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Constantly  on  hand,  full  lines,  all  sizes,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Diamond  Set,  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute  Repeaters, 
Independent  1-4, 1-5  Split  and  Fly-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  different  times. 

tw  Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  enclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade  gener- 
ally. 

Wholesale  Warerooms,  1 3 MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER,  & CO.,  142  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Watch  No.  1064  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Frederic 
Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  bv 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  fif- 
teen months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
only  one  secoud  per  month.  WILLARD  DERBY, 
Of  Derby,  Snow,  A Prentiss,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Watch  No.  1124  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  A Co.,”  manufactured  by  the  United  States 
Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  seven  months ; its 
total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only  six  seconds. 

A.  L.  DENNIS,  President  N.  .T.  R.  It.  T.  A T.  Co. 

Watch  No.  1251  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Frederic 
Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  four 
mouths ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only 
five  seconds  per  month. 

F.  A.  HASKELL,  Con.  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1117  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,’’  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  fif- 
teen months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
only  an  average  of  two-thirds  of  a second  per  day. 

B.  F.  PHELPS,  Con.  N.  J.  Central  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1037  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  since 
June,  1867 ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
only  five  seconds  per  month.  HENRY  SMITH, 
Treas.  Panama  R.  R.,  83  Wall  St. 


I WaTcn  No.  12012— bearing  Trade-Mark,  “United 
States  Watch  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  five 
months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only 
twelve  seconds.  GEO.  LOVIS,  Gen’l  Eastern 

Pass’gr  Ag’t  Toledo,  Wabash,  A Western  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1259  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Athertou  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  six 
months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only 
eight  seconds  per  month.  Have  been  traveling  through 
different  sections  of  the  country,  from  New  York  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  and  back,  by  steamer  and  railroad. 

E.  RICE,  of  Whitney  A Rice,  179  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Sunbury,  Pa.,  Feb.  26, 1869. 

Watch  No.  1176  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  three 
months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only 
five  seconds  during  that  time. 

HENRY  DE  LANCEY,  Engineer  Phila.  A Erie  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1105  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  elev- 
en months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
only  seven  seconds  in  the  entire  time. 

A.  H.  KING,  7 Park  Place,  N.  Y., 
Vice-Pres’t  Elastic  Cone  Spring  Co., 

N.  J.  Car  Spring  and  R.  Co. 


ATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

vv  UNITED  STATES  AUATCH  CO., 


AGENTS  !— OUR  NEW 

PICTORIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE 


THE  MOST 
POPULAR 
AND 

PROFITABLE 
OF  ALL 
BOOKS. 


Contains  more  than  1000  large 


large 

A authentic  Illustrations,  50,000 
References,  Directions  for  the 
Profitable  Reading  of  Scrip  - 
tares,  numerous  valuable  Tables, 
Ac.,  a beautiful  Family  Record 
and  Family  Album,  Ac.,  Ac. 

, The  best  selling  Bible  in  A merica. 
Each  Agent  sells  from  three  to  ten  copies  daily.  Ed- 
itors pronounce  it  the  best  of  all  Family  Bibles.  Sev- 
eral large  editions  sold  in  a few  months.  For  Circulars 
and  full  particulars,  address  JOHN  E.  POTTER  A 
CO.,  614  and  017  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia.  tW  Pub- 
lishers of  over  200  styles  of  Bibles. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue. 


DIABETIC  FLOUR. 

The  prepared  Flour  of  Bran,  for  making  Bis- 
cuit for  the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic.  Circulars 
may  be  had  of  JOHN  W.  SHEDDEN,  Pharmaceutist, 
363  Bowery,  coruer  Fourth  Street,  New  York. 


» WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
uwud,  mimmi  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

$60  a Week  for  A gents,  local  or  traveling.  Nocapital 
wanted.  Address  Young  A Co.,  599  Broadway,  N.Y. 


£§?*££££££££** 

TO  THE  WORKING  CLASS.-Wearenow  prepared  tofur- 
nish  all  classes  with  constant  employment  at  home,  the  whole  of 
the  time  or  for  the  spare  moments.  Business  new,  light  and 
profl  tabic.  Persons  of  either  sex  easily  cam  from  50c.  to  1 5per 
evening,  and  a proportional  aum  by  devoting  their  whole  time 
to  the  business.  Boys  aud  girlB  earn  nearly  as  much  as  men. 
That  all  who  see  this  notice  may  send  their  address,  and  testthe 
business,  we  make  this  unparalleled  offer:  To  such  as  are  not 
well  satisfied,  we  will  send  61  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing. 
Full  particulars,  valuable  sample,  which  will  do  to  commence 
work  on,  and  a copy  of  The  People's  Literary  Companion- 
one  oft  he  largest  and  best  family  newspapers  published— ill 
sent  free  by  mail.  Reader,  i f you  want  permanent,  profitable 
work,  address  E.  C.  ALLEN  & CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


“ Has  lately  manifested  increased  vigor  and  ability.'’ 
The  publishers  of  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER 


Terms:  Weekly,  $2  50*,  Monthly,  $150,  per  year. 
Send  stamp  for  specimens  and  premium  list. 

R.P.  EATON  & CO.,  Boston  Mass. 


10,000  AGENTS  WANTED  FOB 

PRIEST  and  NUN. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide ).- 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  and  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : — Horizontal  Watches,  $10,  equal  in  appear- 
ance and  for  time  to  Gold  Watches  worth  $100  ; Full- 
Jeweled  Levers,  $15,  equal  to  $150  Gold  ones;  Full- 
Jeweled  Levers,  extra  fine  and  superior  finish,  $20, 
equal  to  $200  Gold  ones. 

We  have  just  commenced  making  a very  fine  Amer- 
ican Watch,  full  jeweled,  patent  lever,  chronometer 
balance,  adjusted  to  heat,  cold,  and  position,  4)4  ounces 
down  weight,  equal  in  appearance  and  for  time  to  a 
Gold  Watch  costing  $250. 

We  charge  only  $25  for  these  magnificent  watches. 
All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents'  and  la- 
dies’ sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all 
kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the  price. 
The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
hi  r in.  „ have  seen. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

8 SLii  i t?  i * Co’  hflve  ^variably  given  satisfaction. — N.  Y.  Times. 

e $20  W atenes  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.  —Pomeroy's 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

tW  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


MEDORA  LEIGH ; a History  and  an  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Charles  Mackay.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, and  a Commentary  on  the  Charges  brought 
against  Lord  Byron  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  8vo, 
Paper,  26  cents. 

2. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

8. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  Life  and  Teachings,"  Ac. 
Elegantly  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Dore,  Dela- 
roche,  Dnrham,  aud  Parsons.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  50. 

FAVORITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  With  320  elegant 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $8  00. 

5. 

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “ Our  Vil- 
lage, Ac.”  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated 
Contemporaries.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L’Es- 
trange.  2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  60. 

6. 

THE  ODES  AND  EPODES  OF  HORACE.  A Met- 
rical Translation  into  English.  With  Introduction 
and  Commentaries.  By  Lord  Lytton.  With  Latin 
Text  from  the  Editions  of  Orelli,  Macleane,  and 
Yonge.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

7. 

COMFORT’S  GERMAN  COURSE.  A German 
Course,  adapted  for  use  in  Colleges,  High-Schools, 
and  Academies.  By  Geo.  F.  Comfort,  Professor  of 
Modem  Languages  and  ^Esthetics  in  Alleghany  Col- 
lege, Meadvflle,  Pa.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

8. 

BOUND  TO  JOHN  COMPANY  ? or,  The  Adventures 
and  Misadventures  of  Robert  Ainsleigh.  With  Il- 
lustrations. 8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

». 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,  relating  to  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  For  Universal  Reference.  Ed- 
ited by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain ; and  Revised  for  the  Use  of  American 
Readers.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00. 

10. 

MY  ENEMY’S  DAUGHTER.  A Novel.  By  Justin 
McCarthy,  Author  of  “ The  Waterdale  Neighbors.” 
Illustrated.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

11. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD:  a Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions 
of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Hart  wig,  Author  of  “ The 
Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,"  “The  Harmonies  of 
Nature,"  and  “The  Tropical  World."  With  Addi- 
tional Chapters  and  163  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $3  75. 

12. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPANISH  HISTORY.  By  John 
S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Revolution,” 
“ The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  &c.  With 
Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

13. 

ONLY  HERSELF  A Novel.  By  Annie  Thomas, 
Author  of  “False  Colors,"  “Denis  Donne,”  “Play- 
ing for  High  Stakes,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

14. 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812; 
or,  Illustrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  History, 
Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the 
Last  War  for  American  Independence.  By  Benson 
J.  Lossinq,  Author  of  “ The  Pictorial  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution."  With  882  Illustrations,  en- 
graved on  Wood  by  Lossing  & Barritt,  chiefly 
from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  1084  pages,  large  8vo.  Price,  in 
Cloth,  $7  00 ; Sheep,  $8  50;  Full  Roan,  $9  00;  Half 
Calf  or  Half  Morocco  extra,  $10  00. 

15. 

A BEGGAR  ON  HORSEBACK  ; or,  A County  Fam- 
ily. A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ One  of  the  Fam- 
ily," “ Carlyon’s  Year,"  “Found  Dead,"  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  35  cents. 

16. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD:  a Book  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  Adventure.  By  James  Green- 
wood, Author  of  “ The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Dav- 
idger,”  “The  True  History  of  a Little  Ragamuffin," 
“ The  Seven  Curses  of  London,”  Ac.  With  147  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 

17. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NOVELS,  Complete.  Harper’s 
Illustrated  Library  Edition,  Complete  in  5 vols., 
12mo,  Morocco  Cloth,  75  cents  per  volume.  The 
set  complete,  in  a neat  case,  $3  76. 

Adam  Bede — The  Mili.  on  the  Floss.— Felix  Holt. 
—Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  and  Silas  Marnkr.— 
Romola. 


For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  every 
thing.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sample 
stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PERFUMERY, 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS,  and  TOILET  SOAPS. 

C.  B.  WOODWORTH  & SON,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

N.  Y.  Office:  335  Broadway,  Room  18. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW~ 

Either  Harper’s  Monthly,  Weekly,  or  Bazar,  $4  00 
each,  and  Maple  Leaves,  50  cents,  sent  to  one  address 
for  one  year  lor  $4  00,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH, 

« 102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


E 


I'REKA  !— Blotches  and  Eruptions  on  the  face 


e least  fuel.  No  Express  charges.  Send  for  Cir- 
O.R.BRIGGS  <&  CO.,  184  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


1 salesmen,  to'sell  by  sample  standard  goods. 
Address  H.  H-  RICHARDS  & CO., 

413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A HANDSOME  FULL-GILT  Photograph  Al- 
bum, holding  20  full-size  pictures,  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  25  cts. ; 5 for  $1  ; $2  25  per  dozen.  Circulars 
free.  Address  C.  SEYMOUR,  Holland,  N.Y. 


UNIVEWRSlT?36F^)tfMlGAN 


TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  A.  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  Yorkr 


TAPE;WpfeMi  effectually  cured.  Medicine  sent  by 
mall.  -Priwfn).  Sena  by  Post-Office  Money  Order 
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“A  LIVE  JACKASS  KICKING  A DEAD  LION. 

And  such  a Lion!  and  such  a Jackass! 


Two  Months 

FREE!  FREE!! 

The  Most  Popular  Juvenile 
Magazine  in  America . 


Agents  wain  d for  wnison’s 

School  and  ally  Charts. 

To  canvass  every  state  in  the  Union.  Men  of 
ability,  and  well  recommended,  can  realize  handsome 
profits.  For  particulars  and  terms,  address 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


Edward  sears’ 

ENGRAVING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

48  BEE  KM  AN  STREET,  New  York. 


Waltham  Watches. 


Buyers  of  watches  at  retail  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  buying  watches  represented  as  “American," 
and  which  are  usually  advertised  in  connection  with 
the  words  “ Oroide,”  “ Imitation  Gold,”  and  other 
words  calculated  to  attract  attention.  Nine  cases  out 
of  ten  such  watches  are  spurious,  as  our  genuine  move- 
ments are  seldom,  if  ever,  put  iuto  any  thing  hut  solid 
gold  or  silver  cases.  Large  numbers  of  these  worth- 
less watches  bear  colorable  imitations  of  our  trade- 
marks. To  avoid  imposition,  buyers  who  do  not  know 
responsible  jewelers  should  first  procure  a descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  different  styles  of  watches  made  by 
the  American  Watch  Company,  of  Waltham,  Mass. 
The  catalogue  contains,  in  addition,  much  useful  in- 
formation to  watch-buyers.  Address 

ROBBINS  & APPLETON,  General  Agents, 
182  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


JOB  LOT  Genuine  Italian  VIOLIN  STRINGS,  first 
quality , three  lengths  each.  Either  E,  A,  or  D sent 
prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price— samples, 
18  cents  each  ; 15  for  $2,  or  100  for  $10— by 

R.  S.  WILSON,  33  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  wanted  for  our  new  work, 

Ski  )Wnr  $iyao--n. 

A new  Handy-Book  of  Family  Medicine.  By  Dr. 
Geo.  M.  Beard.  It  tells  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
in  every  emergency.  Quackery,  Humbuggery,  and 
Patent  Medicines  exposed.  It  is  the  only  reliable 
Family  Doctor  Book  published.  Get  it,  and  save  Life, 
Health,  and  Money.  E.  B.  TREAT  & CO., 

Publishers,  (554  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

E.  HOLMES’  BURGLAR- 
ALARM  TELEGRAPH. 

, This  one  Bell,  located  in  the 
fesj  sleeping-room,  rings  upon  the 
opening  of  each  window  and 
door  of  the  honse.  Thousands  who  are  using  it  tes- 
tify to  its  merits.  Send  for  a Pamphlet. 

E.  HOLMES,  7 Murray  St,,  N.  Y. 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING, 

MANUFACTURED  UY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

Stay  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE 

LITTLE  CORPORAL. 

Entirely  Original  and  First  Class. 

All  new  subscribers  for  THE  LITTLE  CORPORAL 
for  the  new  year,  whose  names  and  money  are  sent 
in  before  the  last  of  December,  will  receive  the  No- 
vember and  December  Nos.  of  1S69  FREE ! 

THE  LITTLE  CORPORAL  has  a Larger  Circulation 
than  any  other  Juvenile  Magazine  in  the  world,  and  is 
better  worth  the  price  than  any  other  magazine  pub- 
lished. 

Because  of  its  immense  circulation,  we  are  enabled 
to  furnish  it  at  the  low  price  of  One  Dollar  a Year. 
Single  number,  12  cents,  or  free  to  any  one  who  will 
try  to  raise  a club.  Beautiful  premiums  for  clubs. 

Subscribe  NOW.  Back  numbers  cau  always  be 
sent.  Address 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL  & CO.,  Publishers, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Simpson,  Hall,  Miller,  & Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  ELECTRO  PLATE, 

wiTn 

PURE  SILVER. 

The  experience  of  FORTY  YEARS  on  the  part  of 
our  Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  use  of  new  and  ingenious 
labor-saving  machinery,  enable  us  to  offer  to  the  trade 
a line  of  goods  in 

ORIGINAL  AND  ELEGANT  DESIGNS, 


ABBOTT’S 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  TRUTHS.  By 
Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of  “Jesus  of  Nazareth:  his  Life  and  Teachings,” 
&c.  Elegantly  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Dore,  Delaroche,  Durham,  and 
Parsons.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $3  00  ; Gilt  Edges,  $3  50. 


There  is  n vividness  in  its  descriptions  that  Is  de- 
lightful. The  old  fields,  that  have  Deen  culled  by  so 
many  gleaners,  are  vitalized  into  reproductiveness. 
The  old  stories,  that  have  been  told  by  so  many  glow- 
ing pens,  are  clad  in  new  garbs,  and  meet  ns  as  old 
friends  with  fresh  greetings.  * * * Mr.  Abbott  writes 
con  amore.  He  throws  his  whole  soul  into  his  theme. 
He  has  developed  in  this  little  book  the  spirit  of  New 
Testament  instruction  from  the  histories  of  the  Old. 
The  waters  of  the  former  are  made  to  flow  from  the 
riven  rocks  of  the  latter.  * * * Its  typography  deserves 
all  praise.  It  is  a beautiful  volume ; in  binding,  print- 
ing, and  illustrations,  it  is  unexceptionable.  Its  en- 
gravings alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book.— Inde- 
pendent. 

Superbly  printed  and  illustrated— will  doubtless  be- 
come a favorite  at  once.— Congregationalist  and  Boston 
Recorder. 

What  we  most  like  in  this  book  is  its  practical  good 
sense.  The  author  does  not  lose  himself  in  clouds  of 
speculation,  but  illustrates  his  subject  by  reference  to 
persons  and  events  in  ordinary  life  familiar  to  the 
world.  * * * A volume  which  will  rank  among  the 
most  acceptable  of  this  year’s  gift-books  for  all  sea- 
sons.—Press,  Philadelphia. 


This  is  a handsome  gift-book,  of  small  quarto  size, 
with  sumptuous  paper,  clear,  large,  and  beautiful  type, 
on  a page  of  wide  margin,  and  with  illustrations  from 
some  of  the  best  artists.  But  it  is  more  than  that 
It  is  a most  excellent  volume  for  family  reading  as 
well.  Mr.  Abbott  is  one  of  those  writers  who  are 
gifted  with  the  power  to  enliven  trite  topics.  He 
takes  the  chronicles  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  repro- 
duces them  in  language  such  as  interests  and  engages 
the  attention  of  the  general  reader,  and  he  unfolds 
their  meaning,  apd  deduces  from  them  lessons,  with 
felicity  of  diction  and  general  good  taste  and  good 
judgment,  that  are  remarkable.  — Boston  Common- 
wealth. 

A beautiful  volume  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
outward  expression  of  a book,  and  the  matter  of  it  is 
worthy  of  so  sumptuous  a dress.  Mr.  Abbott  has  a 
peculiar  combination  of  imagination,  knowledge,  tact, 
taste,  qualifying  him  to  conceive  vividly  and  use  judi- 
ciously the  narratives  of  Scripture.  The  volume  will 
be,  we  hope,  not  only  an  ornament  to  the  table,  but  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  companion  for  hours  of  leisure, 
—Examiner  and  Chronicle. 

The  illustrations  are  executed  with  great  care 

N.  Y.  Tribune. 


HiRPER’S  nS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED. -The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper's  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  tne.country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper's  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

In  No.  673,  for  November  20,  was  commenced  the 
new  story  “ MAN  AND  WIFE,”  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
the  Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  " No  Name," 
"Armadale,"  and  "The  Moonstone."  Subscribers  re- 
mitting $4  00  for  each  single  subscription  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  Weekly  from  the  commencement  of 
this  story  to  the  close  of  1870. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
per’s Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life.— Ar.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a sticcess  the  most  rap- 
id aud  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
tne  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  aud  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  ana  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— N.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 
but  in  the  English  language.— The  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

Harper’s  Magazine  has  now  entered  upon  its  For- 
tieth Volume.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by  that 
of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  America 
—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely  illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  aud  upon 
current  topics:  and  to  the  variety  and  interest  or  its 
special  Editorial  Departments — to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics  ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper's  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

The  Publishers  feel  themselves  warranted  in  asking 
and  anticipating  for  the  future  a continuance  of  the 
favor  which  has  been  accorded  to  their  enterprise  in 
the  past. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


which,  for  BEAUTY,  FINISH,  and  DURABILITY, 
Can  not  be  Excelled. 

All  goods  bearing  our  trade-mark, 

“Improved  Electro  Treble  Plate,” 

ARE  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY  PRODUCED ; 
and,  if  found  defective  or  not  as  represented,  can  be 
returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  WALLINGFORD,  Conn. 
SAMPLE  AND  SALES  ROOM,  19  JOHN  ST.,  N.  Y. 


ENOCH  MORGAN  S SONS’ 


SAP0L10 


CLEANS 

WINDOWS, 

MARBLE, 

KNIVES. 

POLISHES 

TIN  WARE, 

I RON,  STEEL,  *c. 


Qejpot,  211  Washington  Street , JTew  York. 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  .Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Free. 

Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

CATALOGUES,  by  Mail,  10  cents  each. 
MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages. 

OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  72  pages. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICANS,  100pp. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  84  pages. 

JAME924Bi»SufItH‘Pb£iiilphia1  Pa. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Harper’s  Popular  Edition. 

THE  COMPLETE  POEMS 

OF 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

WITH 

Numerous  Illustrations  by  Distinguished  Artists , 

AND 

THEEE  CHARACTERISTIC  PORTRAITS. 

8vo,  Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  Extra,  $1  00. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 
w-  Sent  by  snail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price . 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  nuv 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
ible  ’ * ' 


24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepny  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  aud  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  ana  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  aud  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber's  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discon  timance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 
Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250  ; Half  Page, 


i'.ilA.  HARPER  i BROTHERS,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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• SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
.$4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Com 


the  Year  1S70,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[January  22,  1870. 


ENTERING  ST.  PETER’S. 

The  8th  of  December,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  Nineteenth  (Ecumenical  Council, 
dawned  inauspiciously  over  Home;  “under  a 
black  and  bitter  and  rainy  sky,”  writes  a news- 
paper correspondent,  “a  sky  such  as  Dr.  Gum- 
ming might  have  ordered  of  his  intimate  friend, 
the  Angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  dampening  and  disheartening  the 
Scarlet  Woman,”  the  solemn  ceremonies  began. 
The  Eternal  City  presented,  nevertheless,  a holi- 
day appearance.  Every  street  was  crowded  and 
choked  up  with  the  throng  of  carriages.  Vehi- 
cles of  every  conceivable  description,  from  the 
scarlet  chariot  of  the  cardinal,  with  its  golden 
trappings,  to  the  rickety  “hack,”  filled  all  the 
thoroughfares  leading  to  the  grand  cathedral. 

The  scene  before  the  entrance  to  the  cathe- 
dral was  extremely  picturesque,  notwithstanding 
the  depressing  influence  of  the  rain,  while  the 
interior  was  crowded  with  representatives  of 
“every  people,  and  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue  under  the  whole  heaven."  The  variety 
of  ecclesiastical  and  military  costume,  of  every 
imaginable  fashion  and  color,  dazzled  the  eye. 
Here  a band  of  monks,  clad  from  head  to  foot 
in  robes  of  solemn  black,  the  face  completely 
enveloped  in  a black  hood,  with  places  for  the 
eyes,  which  glared  through  the  apertures  in 
weird  brightness,  threw  a sort  of  spectral  gloom 
around  the  scene.  This  was  soon  relieved  by 
another  company  of  religieuse,  with  costumes 
of  a similar  fashion,  but  of  blue  material,  and 
enormous  white  capes  over  their  shoulders. 
The  brown  dress  and  flowing  beards  of  the  bare- 
legged friars,  whose  brawny  limbs  did  rare  jus- 
tice to  their  discipline,  presented  a strange  con- 
trast to  the  barbaric  pomp  and  gold  which  often 
betrayed  the  representative  of  some  Oriental 
clime.  Tattered  and  dirty  beggars  mingled  in 
the  throng  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  not 
a few  devout,  not  to  say  determined  women, 
were  observed  struggling  to  maintain  good  posi- 
tions for  seeing  the  splendid  pageant. 

Soon  after  nine  o’clock  the  grand  procession, 
heralded  by  strains  of  solemn  music,  entered  the 
cathedral,  "as  depicted  in  our  illustration  on  the 
preceding  page,  in  the  following  order : 1.  Chap- 
lains in  Ordinary.  2.  Private  Chaplains.  3.  Con- 
sistorial  Advocates.  4.  Chamberlains  of  Honor. 
5.  Private  Chamberlains.  6.  Choir  of  the  Pon- 
tifical ChapeL  7.  College  of  Prelates.  8.  Mas- 
ters of  the  Saint-Hospice.  9.  Incense  Bearers. 
10.  Cross  Bearer  and  Acolytes.  Jl.  Abbes  Gen- 
eral Mitred.  12.  Abbds  nullius.  13.  Bishops. 
14.  Archbishops.  15.  Primates.  16.  Patriarchs. 
17.  Cardinals.  18.  The  Pope,  in  his  chair  of 
state,  borne  on  men’s  shoulders,  in  robes  of  the 
highest  ceremonies.  19.  The  Prelates  of  the 
Papal  Suite.  20.  The  Apostolic  Prothonotaries. 
21.  The  Generals  of  Orders,  being  Regular 
Clerks,  Monks,  and  Mendicants.  22.  Officers 
of  the  Council  who  have  no  rank  in  the  Prelat- 
ical  Colleges.  23.  Stenographers.  While  the 
procession  was  moving  toward  the  High  Altar 
the  Pope  solemnly  intoned  the  “ Veni  Creator 
Spiritus,’"  which  was  also  chanted  by  the  choir. 
On  reaching  the  High  Altar,  where  the  Sacra- 
ment was  exposed,  the  Pope  removed  the  costly 
mitre  from  his  head  and  recited  the  Latin  prayers 
which  had  been  selected  for  the  service.  Thus 
the  grand  procession  entered  St.  Peter’s,  and  the 
Council  was  opened. 
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THE  CLOVEN  FOOT. 

THERE  is  a familiar  story  in  the  State  of  a 
conversation  between  Mr.  Seward  when 
he  was  Governor  and  a rural  voter.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard  mentioned  incidentally  that  he  was  the 
chief  magistrate.  “You!”  replied  the  rural 
voter,  in  amazement.  “Oh  no!  every  body 
knows  that  Thurlow  Weed  is  Governor  of 
New  York."  Certainly  the  present  chief  mag- 
istrate of  this  State  is  very  unlike  any  of  his 
noted  predecessors,  John  Jay,  the  Clintons, 
Tompkins,  or  Seward.  But  whatever  he  may 
lie,  every  body  knows  that  Peter  B.  Sweeny 
is  Governor  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sweeny  is  the 
Dictator  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  the  first  days  of 
the  session  of  the  new  Legislature  showed  that 
Tammany  controls  both  the  Executive  and  the 
Legislative  branches  of  the  government.  Mr. 
Hoffman’s  Message  is  merely  a solemn  pres- 
entation of  Mr.  Sweeny’s  opinions  and  inten- 
tions. Mr.  Hitchman,  the  Speaker,  was  Mr. 
Sweeny’s  man  for  the  chair;  and  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session  Mr.  Tweed,  the  lieutenant 
of  Mr.  Sweeny;  proposed  to  withdraw  the  as- 
sent of  New  York  to  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 
Even  Mr.  Henry  C.  Murphy  hastened  to  obey 
Mr.  Sweeny,  and  led  the  Senate  in  the  act,  in 
which  the  House  immediately  concurred. 

A more  characteristic  act  was  impossible. 
For  a generation  the  Democratic  party  has  de- 
voted all  its  power  to  the  inhuman  oppression 
of  the  negro.  It  held  tlie  national  govern- 
ment, and  that  became  a vast  conspiracy  against 
the  most  unfortunate  and  helpless  class  of  per- 
sons in  the  country^ . So  relentless  was  the 
Democratic  purpUe^bGlWttwigMf's  organiza- 


his  own  by  declaring  the  equal  right  of  all  men 
to  liberty.  Believing  the  public  conscience 
to  be  totally  demoralized,  and  the  public  spirit 
subdued,  the  Democratic  leaders  laid  their 
hands  upon  the  free  Territories  of  the  West,  with 
the  monstrous  doctrine  that  the  Constitution 
carried  slavery  every  where.  But  the  honor 
and  manhood  of  the  American  people  revolted 
against  that  last  degradation;  and  then  the 
chief  Democratic  leaders,  many  of  whom  were 
in  the  national  administration  itself,  took  up 
arms  to  destroy  the  government,  and  to  found 
a new  empire  upon  the  abject  slavery  of  the  la- 
boring population. 

The  result  was  the  unconditional  victory  of 
the  loyal  country,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Republican  party,  the  total  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  the  •elevation  of  the  long-outraged  colored 
population  to  equal  civil  and  political  rights. 
In  the  contest  the  Democratic  party,  whose 
great  national  policy  had  been  the  extension 
of  slavery,  and  whose  chiefs  had  been  great 
slave-masters,  lost  power  in  almost  every  State. 
In  New  York  it  had  occasionally  elected  a Gov- 
ernor or  an  Assembly ; but  it  had  not  for  many 
years  controlled  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  hold  of  the  Democratic  party 
is  firm  only  in  the  States  least  eminent  for  in- 
telligence and  most  tainted  with  the  barbarism 
of  slavery.  Its  sure  possessions  are  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Tennessee.  Wherever 
the  government  is  founded  upon  color,  and  the 
poorest  class  of  the  population  is  systematically 
outraged  by  the  laws,  there  the  Democratic 
party  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  there  injustice 
and  ignorance  perpetuate  each  other. 

The  power  of  such  a party  in  the  State  of 
New  York  is  necessarily  insecure.  But  by  the 
most  notorious  and  undeniable  frauds  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  elected  a Governor  in  1868,  and 
have  now  also  the  Legislature  and  other  State 
officers.  Scarcely  is  the  Legislature  assembled, 
when,  in  hot  haste,  it  shows  its  ancient  hatred 
of  equal  rights  by  withdrawing  its  assent  to  the 
Amendment  which  would  remove  the  negro 
from  politics ; and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
same  spirit  that  brought  the  party  to  its  knees 
before  Wade  Hampton  in  the  New  York  Con- 
vention of  1868,  Mr.  Sweeny’s  man,  Mr. 
Hitchman,  says  that  he  should  like  to  see  Con- 
gress disregard  the  action  of  New  York,  “if  it 
dare.  ” Whether  Congress — that  is,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  people  of  the  United  States  — 
“dare”  to  disregard  what  they  consider  the 
unconstitutional  action  of  a State,  or  of  a “ con- 
federacy” of  States,  Mr.  Hitchman  is  quite  old 
enough  to  have  learned. 

The  Democratic  party  went  out  of  power  in 
this  State  trying  to  make  the  negro  a slave.  It 
returns  to  power  trying  to  prevent  his  becoming 
an  equal  citizen.  Arrayed  against  justice,  hu- 
manity, reason,  and  the  American  principle,  the 
doom  of  such  a party  is  sure.  It  defies  equal 
rights,  and  its  fate  is  written:  “At  her  feet 
he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down ; at  her  feet  he 
bowed,  he  fell ; where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell 
down  dead.” 


IS  HE  ALSO  A JUDAS  ISCARIOT? 

There  are  undoubtedly  reasons  why  it  is  de- 
sirable that  a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
a particular  district  should  have  certain  associ- 
ations with  that  district.  Justice,  indeed,  is 
blind,  but  in  the  management  of  human  affairs 
tact  is  indispensable.  When,  therefore,  the 
President  nominated  Mr.  Hoar  to  the  Senate, 
it  was  to  be  presumed  that  he  had  found  no 
person  suitable  for  the  appointment  who  was  a 
resident  of  the  district.  This  may  be  a matter 
of  regret,  but  it  certainly  is  not  surprising. 
Least  of  all  should  it  surprise  the  Democratic 
journals,  for  they  have  always  assured  us  that 
all  the  men  of  ability  in  the  Southern  States 
were  the  most  resolute  and  sincere  of  rebels. 
Nor  should  it  be  surprising  to  our  own  Repub- 
lican friends,  for  many  of  the  Senators  from 
the  Southern  States  who  are  understood  to  op- 
pose the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hoar  are  living 
monuments  of  the  difficulty  encountered  by  the 
Republicans  in  finding  old  residents  of  the  late 
rebel  States  who  could  be  wisely  called  to  high 
and  responsible  positions.  Certainly  the  Pres- 
ident himself  would  not  be  indisposed  to  find  a 
proper  candidate  for  the  Supreme  bench  who 
lived  in  the  district,  as  his  well-known  char- 
acter attests,  and  as  is  shown  by  his  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Stanton  to  the  Pennsylvania  cir- 
cuit. It  must  therefore  be  supposed  that  he 
found  no  satisfactory  person  within  the  dis- 
trict, and  therefore  named  one  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory persons  in  the  country  out  of  it. 

Moreover,  if  the  non-residence  of  Mr.  Hoar 
had  been  stated  as  a conclusive  reason  against 
his  confirmation,  the  feeling  of  the  Senate  would 
be  more  intelligible.  But  it  was  immediately 
announced,  and  universally  believed,  that  non- 
residence would  not  have  been  a decisive  con- 
sideration if  other  reasons  did  not  exist.  The 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote 
that  Mr.  Hoar  had  nobody  but  himself  to 
thank  for  his  rejection ; and  the  Evening  Post 
published  an  abstract  of  the  arguments  urged 
against  the  confirmation,  in  which  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  moving  'cause  was  Senatorial 
dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Hoar’s  political  inde- 
,-pejitlence.  And  believing  this  to  be  the  cause, 
Hfc'le'iiope  sincerely  that  the  President,  who  hus 


never  made  in  all  essential  points  a better  nom- 
ination than  this,  will  not  withdraw  it,  but  will 
leave  it  for  the  final  action  of  the  Senate.  If 
perfect  honesty  and  the  most  manly  independ- 
ence in  official  conduct  are  to  be  visited  by  par- 
ty censure  from  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  fully  un- 
derstood. 

We  have  seen  in  letters  from  Washington 
suggestions  of  an  intention  “to  kick”  Mr.  Hoar 
out  of  the  party.  But  these,  we  presume,  must 
have  come  from  that  orthodox  virtue  which 
confirmed  Mr.- Ashley,  and  which  will  proba- 
bly vote  to  confirm  General  Sickles.  And  we 
observe  that  party  authorities  which  thought 
Senators  Grimes,  Fessenden,  and  Trumbull 
to  be  Judas  Iscariots,  who  had  received  their 
money  and  had  better  go  out  and  hang  them- 
selves, are  very  merry  over  the  probable  rejec- 
tion of  Mr.  Hoar.  Mr.  Hoar  is  indeed  the 
cousin  of  Mr.  Evarts,  and  Mr.  Evarts  is  cer- 
tainly not  a favorite  with  the  Republicans  of 
New  York.  But  the  supposition  that  conse- 
quently Mr.  Evarts  exercises  a malign  influ- 
ence over  Mr.  Hoar  is  inexpressibly  comical 
to  any  one  who  knows  the  Attorney-General. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  interesting  inquiry  whether 
the  Republican  party  can  afford  to  treat  men 
like  Mr.  Hoar  as  Brummel  treated  his  rum- 
pled cravats,  as  “ our  failures.”  Who,  then,  are 
our  successes,  if  not  the  ablest,  honestest  citi- 
zens, original  Republicans  of  the  very  highest 
principle,  men  whose  characters  and  careers 
are  the  richest  possessions  of  any  party  ? No 
man,  indeed,  as  we  have  often  said,  has  any 
“ claim”  upon  the  Republican  party : for  par- 
ties— at  least  according  to  a very  respectable 
old  theory — exist  for  the  public  welfare,  and 
not  for  private  advantage.  But  while  men 
have  no  claims  of  this  kind,  has  character 
none?  Will  it  not  be  well  for  the  Senate  to 
look  over  the  list  of  its  confirmations  and  of 
the  nominations  before  it,  and  reflect  whether 
it  can  justify  to  the  conscience  and  intelligence 
of  the  Republican  party  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Hoar  ? 


PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  CUBA. 

Since  the  President  said  in  his  Message  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  an  establish- 
ed government  and  of  serious  hostilities  in  Cuba 
to  justify  recognition,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
accounts  from  the  island  communicated  to  the 
papers  by  the  Junta  are  very  careful  to  describe 
the  “ established  government”  and  the  “ various 
combats.”  But  all  this  painfully  suggests  news 
kmade  to  order.  Hitherto  the  one  conspicuous 
fact  in  the  Cuban  revolution  is,  that  it  expects 
the  United  States  to  do  its  work.  It  began  by 
a much  more  vigorous  assault  upon  public  opin- 
ion in  this  country  than  upon  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers in  Cuba.  It  established  a Committee  or 
Junta  in  New  York,  and  appealed  to  public 
sympathy  to  allow  it  to  violate  our  laws  by  send- 
ing expeditions  from  this  port,  when  it  was  evi- 
dent that  many  more  native  patriots  were  con- 
stantly arriving  here  than  would  have  made  a 
very  respectable  military  force  in  Cuba. 

But  the  attempt  upon  public  opinion  in  this 
country  has  failed.  There  have  been  two  meet- 
ings in  New  York ; the  first  was  one  of  inquiry, 
and  of  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  any  peo- 
ple struggling  for  independence.  The  second 
was  a meeting  wholly  without  significance. 
Since  those  meetings  there  have  been  the  most 
unpardonable  attacks  upon  the  integrity  of  Sec- 
retary Fish,  absurdly  insisting  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  determined  by 
the  private  interest  of  the  Secretary’s  son-in- 
law.  The  answer  to  this  is  the  character  of 
Mr.  Fish — just  as  the  character  of  General 
Grant  was  the  reply  to  the  charge  that  he  was 
interested  in  the  gold  speculation. 

But  these  frantic  and  desperate  assaults  have 
not  in  the  least  affected  public  opinion.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  not 
especially  interested  in  the  Cuban  revolution 
because  the  Cubans  themselves  do  not  seem  to 
be.  The  American  feeling  for  Greece  forty 
years  ago,  and  for  Crete  four  years  ago,  was 
deep  and  warm,  because  events  in  those  coun- 
tries showed  how  vital  to  the  Greeks  and  Cre- 
tans their  struggle  was.  But  in  the  Cuban 
movement  the  desme  is  so  evident  that  this 
country  by  recognition  or  special  favor  should 
really  achieve  the  independence  of  the  island, 
the  intention  of  annexation  is  so  notorious  and 
confessed,  and  the  want  of  any  serious  engage- 
'ments  evincing  an  earnest  patriotic  purpose 
and  of  a government  truly  fulfilling  its  func- 
tions is  so  conspicuous,  that  there  is  a very 
general  feeling  of  doubt  and  indifference. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  fact,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration in  declining  to  interfere  undoubt- 
" edly  represents  the  desire  of  the  country.  But 
if  the  circumstances  were  different — if  the  coun- 
try, did  not  feel  that  the  Cuban  revolutionary 
news  is  “cooked”  for  us  by  tlie  Junta  ns  tlie 
American  news  was  “ cooked”  by  Reuter  for 
England — if  the  Cubans,  rising  and  demand- 
ing independence,  had  bravely  and  vigorously 
attacked  the  Spaniards  in  battles  that,  however 
small,  could  not  be  concealed,  and  which,  like 
Lexington'and  Bunker  Hill  and  Canea,  showed 
the  indomitable  heroic  will — if  the  movement 
had  been  more  than  a vagne,  smimlderipg, 
doubtful  hostility  of  which  it  is  uctWtjd  UflflK®: 


sible  to  know  any  thing  except  that  some  Cu- 
bans wish  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States, 
the  popular  feeling  of  this  country,  we  believe, 
would  have  been  very  different. 

The  more  thoughtful  advocates  of  recogni- 
tion urge  that  it  is  our  duty  because  the  revo- 
lution has  proclaimed  emancipation.  But  this 
is  really  to  urge  a policy  of  proselytism  by  arms. 
It  is  saying  that  if  a Fenian  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land should  proclaim  the  Republic,  the  United 
States  ought  to  recognize  it  even  if  it  were  com- 
pelled in  consequence  to  fight  with  England. 
If  the  United  States  declined,  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Fields  would  probably  taunt  us  with  recreancy 
to  republican  principles.  But  should  we  wince, 
feeling  the  sting  of  truth?  The  question  for 
the  United  States  to  decide  is,  what  course  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  will  most  aid  liberty 
every  where?  Will  freedom  and  popular  gov- 
ernment gain  more  by  the  assertion  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  power  may  interfere  in  every 
contest  at  pleasure,  or  that  belligerents  must 
acquire  a certain  evident  status  before  they  are 
acknowledged  ? Shall  there  be  any  attempt  at 
an  international  practice  founded  upon  reason 
and  honorably  observed,  or  shall  that  hope  be 
abandoned  ? The  American  people  heartily 
wish  that  other  people  may  be  as  free  as  they 
are,  and  in  all  honorable  ways  they  will  prove 
their  sympathy.  But  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  at  any  cost  the  bel- 
ligerent rights  of  any  party  in  any  country  that 
proclaims  personal  liberty  or  political  equality, 
it  is  its  duty  to  become  the  most  aggressive, 
and  insufferable  power  in  history. 


THE  NEW  YEAR  IN  FRANCE.  * 

The  summons  of  Emile  Ollivier  to  form  a 
Ministry  in  France  shows  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon has  at  least  one  advantage  over  his  pred- 
ecessors, and  that  is  that  he  can  learn  some- 
thing. If  M.  Ollivter  succeeds  in  the  attempt 
to  organize  an  administration,  the  constitutional 
system  will  have  begun  in  France.  But  the 
difficulty  of  the  situation  is  vital,  and  it  is  that 
it  depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of  one  man, 
and  that  man  one  who  has  risen  to  power  by 
the  most  flagrant  falsehood  and  disregard  of 
oaths.  If  M.  Ollivier  succeeds,  we  shall  have 
the  spectacle  of  a Ministry  agreeable  to  the 
Chambers,  and  removable  with  the  change  of 
sentiment  of  a legislature  elected  by  general 
suffrage.  This  is  the  English  constitutional 
system.  But,  unluckily  for  the  further  resem- 
blance between  the  two  countries,  the  British 
Constitution  is  a long  tradition  of  precedents 
which  have  become  the  most  impregnable  of 
fundamental  laws ; while  the  French  Constitu- 
tion is  really  a charter  granted  by  the  Emperor. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Emperor  intends 
fair  play.  It"  is  easy  to  suppose  that  he  per- 
ceives the  hopelessness  of  the  continuation  of  a 
merely  personal  government ; that  he  has  watch- 
ed France  for  eighteen  years,  and  finds  that  ffis 
only  chance  lies  in  the  proposed  change.  But 
the  humor  of  a despot  is  always  incalculable. 
Character  tells  in  politics  as  every  where  else ; 
and  a man  whose  whole  career  has  alienated 
confidence  can  not  regain  it  by  a fresh  word, 
however  plausible ; nor  by  a new  policy,  how- 
ever reasonable.  To  an  observer,  undoubted- 
ly, the  best  course  for  Louis  Napoleon  is  that 
which  he  has  chosen.  But  it  will  probably 
prove  to  be  only  a palliative.  The  fatal  weak- 
ness of  his  position  is  that,  however  adroit  and 
able,  he  has  failed,  after  a prolonged  and  most 
favorable  opportunity,  to  endear  himself  to  the 
heart  or  to  the  pride  of  the  French  people. 
They  do  not  love  him.  They  do  not  trtist  him. 
They  do  not  respect  him.  And  a ruler  of  whom, 
at  the  end  of  a score  of  years  of  trial,  such  trnths 
can  be  spoken  is  not  a man  who  can  found  a 
permanent  dynasty. 


TRADE— ITS  RELATIONS  TO  GOLD. 

Accounts  of  stock  have  now  been  very  gen- 
erally completed,  and  computations  made  of 
the  last  year’s  business.  Up  to  the  raid  on  the 
24th  of  September  made  by  the  Erie  gamblers 
to  run  up  gold,  trade  was  good  in  all  depart- 
ments, but  since  that  period  it  has  been  so  bad 
in  all  quarters  as  to  have  absorbed  much  of  the 
profits  of  the  preceding  three-quarters  of  the 
year.  The  raid  was  undertaken  at  a time  when 
the  Treasury  had  abstained  from  making  sales 
of  gold,  and  was  undoubtedly  planned  through 
the  connivance  of  some  inferior  officials,  in  a 
way  to  prevent  any  Treasury  sales,  simultane- 
ously with  the  movement  to  “ bull”  gold.  But 
for  some  unfortunate  influence  over  the  Treas- 
ury of  this  character,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
sales  would  have  been  delayed  until  the  evil  had 
been  done,  since  the  intentipn  to  make  an  ex- 
tensive corner  in  gold  was  known  at  Washing- 
ton, and  it  was  a blow,  which,  if  successful,  nec- 
essarily reached  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

A committee  of  investigation  ought  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  why  it  was  that  the  Treasury  re- 
mained inactive  during  the  period  when  the 
clique  was  maturing  its  plans,  and  until  they 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  carry  up  gold  to  160-162^. 
Tj^  amission,  tjjneet  this  movement  in  time 
£ fiflride  through  Wall  Street 
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sudden  inflictions.  Wall  Street  was  wild  with 
fear  as  the  raiders  entered  each  banking-house 
and  stripped  it  of*its  wealth.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
appear  that  Mr.  Boutwell  is  free  of  all  com- 
plication with  the  clique,  or  with  inferiors  con- 
nected with  the  Treasury— no  one  doubts  his 
purity — but  the  precise  character  of  the  influ- 
ence which  induced  the  withholding  of  the  or- 
ders to  sell  gold  ought  to  be  ascertained,  so  that 
Congress  may  apply  its  remedies  with  wisdom. 

The  effect  of  this  affair  upon  the  trade  of  the 
whole  country  was  instantaneous  and  severe. 
The  difficulty  has  been  prolonged  and  intensi- 
fied by  the  subsequent  fall  in  gold  from  135, 
on  the  24th  of  September,  after  Mr.  Bout- 
well  had  made  his  countermovement,  to 
about  120,  near  to  which  it  has  lately  been 
fluctuating. 

Inasmuch  as  nearly  all  descriptions  of  mer- 
chandise have  been  marked  down  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fall  in  gold,  an  active  trade  is  not 
expected  until  prices  of  all  commodities,  in- 
cluding gold,  shall  be  readjusted  so  that  they 
shall  conform  to  the  amount  of  paper-money 
in  circulation.  The  reasons  for  marking  down 
merchandise  are  various.  Some  supposed  that 
we  were  going  to  specie  payments,  and  this,  in 
the  phraseology  of  Wall  Street,  they  discounted. 
Purchasers  all  over  the  country  said  to  jobbers 
and  importers,  Gold  is  down ; why  don’t  you 
mark  down  your  goods  ? 

The  miller  and  the  farmer,  whose  price  for  flour 
and  grain  was  fixed  by  the  Liverpool  market,  and 
who,  when  they  sold  to  the  foreigner  for  gold, 
could  turn  it  into  currency  on  the  basis  of  only 
120,  instead  of  135,  required  the  country  mer- 
chant to  lower  his  prices  accordingly.  This 
policy  extended  over  the  whole  Union,  produc- 
ing distrust  and  dismay. 

When  gold  shall  rise  to  the  price  required  by 
the  amount  of  paper-money  in  circulation  the 
process  will  be  reversed,  and  instead  of  being 
marked  down,  goods  will  be  marked  up,  and 
trade  will  become  active.  If  gold  had  fallen 
by  reason  of  a diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
paper  circulation,  it  would  have  been  a healthy 
and  permanent  fall ; but  it  is  mere  folly  to  sup- 
pose that  it  will  stand  long  at  a price  which 
has  been  made  for  it  by  means  of  the  mo- 
mentary power  of  the  Treasury,  and  wholly 
irrespective  of  our  paper  circulation  and  the 
general  laws  of  trade. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  situation  of  the 
country  at  this  time,  excepting  the  artificial 
and  unnatural  condition  of  financial  affairs,  to 
prevent  an  active  spring  trade;  but  there  is 
much  depression  owing  to  this  circumstance, 
from  which  recovery  will  be  slow.  Cotton, 
grain,  and  provisions  are  still  to  go  forward  in 
large  quantities ; but  exports  of  these,  on  which 
the  activity  of  business  depends,  will  be  light 
as  long  as  gold  is  pressed  below  the  proper  level. 
These  articles  of  export  have  all  been  produced 
at  high  currency  prices ; and  so  far  as  wheat 
and  flour  are  concerned,  they  are  sold  in  our 
market  now  at  prices  which  do  not  remunerate 
the  farming  interest. 

It  appears  by  the  English  returns  for  the 
week  ending  December  19,  that  since  the  first 
of  September  there  have  been  received  into 
the  United  Kingdom  15,067,177  cwt.  of  wheat, 
against  9,540,446 ; of  flour,  2,136,702  cwt. 
against  1,159,416  ; of  Indian  com,  7,006,140 
cwt.  against  3,913,075 — for  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Private  advices  show  that  the  stock  of  wheat 
on  hand  in  Liverpool  on  the  first  of  January  is 
much  larger  than  is  usual ; and  it  appears  that 
much  of  the  excess  comes  from  the  United 
States.  California  has  sent  heavy  supplies. 
The  concurrence  of  these  shipments  and  the 
fall  of  gold  here  have  affected  trade  in  a most 
serious  degree.  But  as  the  estimates  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  wheat  required  from  foreign 
sources  for  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain 
between  the  late  and  the  next  harvest  amount- 
ed to  between  seventy  and  eighty  millions  of 
bushels,  it  is  correct  to  assume  that  a large 
quantity  will  still  be  required  from  us.  In  the 
present  condition  of  foreign  and  domestic  mar- 
kets it  will  be  unsafe  to  press  this  article  upon 
the  sea-board  in  quantities  which  can  not  be 
conveniently  carried.  The  fact  that  wheat  and. 
flour  are  below  the  average  price  in  England 
and  here  would  indicate  that  the  fanner  will 
be  best  rewarded  by  not  pressing  immediate 
sales. 

Although  the  interests  of  a large  class  here 
are  promoted  by  cheap  food — such,  for  instance, 
as  laboring  men  and  those  who  live  on  salaries 
— yet  when  wheat  and  flour  fall,  as  they  lately 
have  done,  below  the  price  which  remunerates 
the  farmer,  the  trade  of  the  country  becomes 
so  seriously  affected  by  it  that  the  classes  we 
have  named  lose  more  from  want  of  employ- 
ment than  they  gain  by  buying  food  at  unre- 
munerative  prices.  The  general  benefit  is  pro- 
moted when  fair  rewards  attend  all  the  great 
industries  of  the  Union.  It  is  a common  ob- 
servation now,  that,  as  the  farmer  in  the  West 
and  Northwest  is  losing  by  his  crops,  the  trade 
of  extensive  sections  is  dull.  It  was  lately 
stated  in  a Chicago  paper  that  very  unusual 
and  large  additions  had  been  recently  made  to 
its  population,  owing  to  the  discharge  of  labor- 
ers from  farms.  The  necessity  for  discharging 
them  is  due  to  the  cgpjditfjfi^tthe  ^Ugrket,  and 
it  will  unfortunately  affect  tlie  production  for 


next  year,  as  there  will  be  fewer  hands  engaged 
in  agriculture.  The  policy,  therefore,  which 
seeks  to  lower  the  market-price  of  food,  for  the 
benefit  of  manufacturers  and  others,  may  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  weaken  the  demand  for 
their  productions. 

The  withdrawal  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  a portion  of  the  eleven  millions  of 
gold  offered  for  sale  in  December,  and  the  offer 
of  only  four  millions  for  January,  indicate  either 
that  the  supply  of  gold  is  not  equal  to  what  was 
expected,  or  that  the  Department  perceives  the 
effect  upon  our  trade  and  industiy  of  forcing 
down  its  price.  It  appears  that  less  than  twen- 
ty millions  of  what  was  on  hand  in  the  various 
sub-treasuries  on  the  1st  of  January  was  all  that 
belonged  to  the  government  over  and  above 
what  was  payable  for  interest  on  that  day,  for 
overdue  coupons,  etc.,  and  for  certificates  of 
deposit. 

It  was  doubtless  owing  to  this  change  of  pol- 
icy that  a bull  interest  commenced  operations 
in  Wall  Street  on  the  7tji  of  January.  The 
special  order  of  the  Treasury,  issued  on  the 
8th  January,  to  sell  on  Monday  the  10th 
$1,670,000  of  gold  received  for  interest  inter- 
fered for  the  moment  with  their  plan.  As  the 
paper-money  capable  of  circulation  is  fixed  by 
law,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a tolerably  pre- 
cise relation  between  it  and  the  proper  market- 
price  of  gold,  and  that  it  should  be  the  policy 
of  the  Department  neither  to  raise  nor  depress 
gold  below  this  mark.  What  the  country  w ants 
is  steadiness  in  the  standard,  instead  of  the 
violent  and  depressing  fluctuations  lately  wit- 
nessed. 

All  the  experience  we  have  had  since  the 
termination  of  the  war  proves  that  more  or 
less  of  severe  fluctuation  is  unavoidable,  either 
as  the  result  of  locking  up  currency,  of  its 
sudden  and  inconvenient  removal  to  the  West 
and  South  to  permit  the  transfer  of  crops,  of 
gambling'  on  a scale  of  frightful  extent,  or  of 
the  action  of  the  Treasury.  From  severe  and 
repeated  suffering  the  lesson  is  taught  that  the 
true  road  to  safety  lies  in  the  direction  of 
specie  payments.  Although  it  will  be  a diffi- 
cult and  unpleasant  experience,  it  will  be  found 
far  better  in  the  long-run  than  to  have  our 
whole  prosperity  suspended,  as  it  now  is,  “ upon 
the  wings  of  paper-money.” 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


MRS.  STOWE  AND  LADY  BYRON. 

The  remorseless,  and  in  many  cases  evident- 
ly malignant  vituperation  of  Mrs.  Stowe  which 
followed  the  publication  of  her  Byron  article 
left  her  no  choice  but  to  state  more  fully  both 
the  story  told  her  by  Lady  Byron  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  induced  her  to  publish  it. 
No  one  who  knows  her  could  doubt  for  a mo- 
ment that  it  was  not  a pleasant  task  for  her  to 
make  such  disclosures.  To  suppose  that  she 
was  a sentimental  jobber  of  “sensations”  was 
simply  silly.  She  knew  that  the  general  judg- 
ment of  Lady  Byron,  a friend  whom  she  loved 
and  revered,  was  that  she  was  a prim,  rigid, 
Puritanic  monitor,  who,  by  her  hardness  and 
want  of  sympathy,  was  really  responsible  for 
much  of  Lord  Byron’s  immoral  career.  This 
judgment  she  believed  to  have  been  the  com- 
bined result  of  the  noblest  forbearapee  and  si- 
lence upon  the  part  of  Lady  Byron,  and  of  the 
most  subtle  and  elaborate  slander  upon  the  part 
of  Lord  Byron,  continued  for  years  and  ad- 
dressed to  a world  which  was  fascinated  by  his 
genius.  Lady  Byron  died,  but  the  harsh  im- 
putation against  her  was  not  allowed  to  rest. 
It  was  renewed  some  months  since  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine  and  in  a book  written  by  By- 
ron’s mistress.  The  aspersions  made  by  both 
upon  the  character  of  their  grandmother  did 
not  seem  to  touch  Lady  Byron’s  descendants ; 
and  when  convinced  that  they  proposed  to  suf- 
fer such  slanders  to  lie  upon  her  grave  uncor- 
rected, Mrs.  Stowe,  indignantly  feeling  that 
if  the  ties  of  blood  were  satisfied  those  of  friend- 
ship were  not,  resolved  that  the  good  fame  of 
one  of  the  noblest  of  women  should  be  vindi- 
cated, and  told  the  story  that  Lady  Byron  had 
told  her. 

There  was  an  immediate  explosion  of  indig- 
nation that  such  a disclosure  should  have  been 
made,  whether  it  were  true  or  false.  But,  be- 
ing made,  there  was  also  a very  general  feeling 
that  Lord  Byron  was  none  too  good  for  such  a 
story  to  be  true,  while  of  his  sister  nothing  was 
generally  known.  From  the  moment  of  the 
publication  it  was  evident  that  if  Mrs.  Stowe 
had  faithfully  reported  what  Lady  Byron  had 
told  her,  the  story  must  be  accepted  as  true,  un- 
less it  could  be  shown  that  Lady  Byron  had 
told  an  untruth,  or  was  probably  deranged. 
But  it  has  never  been  questioned  that  Mrs. 
Stowe  honestly  repeated  what  she  heard,  nor 
has  it  been  asserted  that  Lady  BYRON‘could.be 
guilty  of  so  foul  a falsehood.  Was  she  then  de- 
ranged upon  thfc  subject?  No  one  who  has 
followed  the  controversy  will  claim  that  Lady 
Byron  s hallucination  has  been  established. 
The  only  evidence,  and  that  presumptive,  is 
contained  in  the  correspondence  published  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  article.  Mrs.  Stowe  ac- 
cepts the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  which  were 
all  written  within  the  month  after  the  separa- 
tion, and  she  answers  that  it  was  subsequently 
to  that  time  that  Lady  Byron  was  convinced 
of  Mrs.  Leioh’s  complicity,  believing  until  then 


the  assertion,  which  Mrs.  Stowe  supposes  Mrs. 
Leigh  to  have  made,  that  Byron  had  only  in- 
sanely attempted  the  crime.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  at  the  time  of  the  separation  Lady  Byron 
did  believe  her  husband  to  be  insane,  and  that 
his  nearest  relatives  were  her  chief  authority. 
The  letters,  however,  must  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  facts  and  probabilities,  and 
then  they  will  be  found  not  necessarily  incom- 
patible with  the  truth  of  the  original  story. 

The  case  must  rest  here,  unless  the  papers  of 
Lady  Byron  are  published,  or  Dr.  Lushington 
reveals  what  was  disclosed  to  him  in  1816. 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  been  fiercely  denounced  as  a 
hyena,  tearing  open  the  grave  of  a blameless 
woman,  Mrs.  Leigh.  But  a moment’s  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  in  Mrs.  Stowe’s  opinion 
Mrs.  Leigh  was  the  accomplice — subsequently, 
indeed,  repentant — of  the  foul  traducer  of  her 
friend,  Lady  Byron.  Was  her  sympathy  for 
Mrs.  Leigh’s  offense — as  she  believed  it  to  be 
— to  overbear  her  duty  to  a slandered  wo- 
man? If  it  be  said  that  she  should  at  least 
have  had  some  evidence  before  she  told  so  dread- 
ful a tale,  may  she  not  ask,  in  reply,  what  evi- 
dence could  possibly  be  so  conclusive  to  her  as 
Lady  Byron’s  word  ? 


Mr.  DICKENS’S  DEMOCRACY. 

If  there  were  ever  a man  whose  character 
and  published  opinions  should  decide  what  his 
political  sympathies  are,  Mr.  Dickens  is  cer- 
tainly the  one.  Yet  when,  a few  weeks  ago, 
he  said,  in  a speech  something  about  the  peo- 
ple governing  and  the  people  governed,  which 
was  susceptible  of  two  interpretations,  it  was 
very  generally  interpreted  against  him,  and  he 
was  accused  of  turning  his  back  upon  his  books 
and  upon  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  recently  made  another 
speech  in  which  he  has  stated,  characteristic- 
ally and  distinctly,  that  he  has  not  turned 
his  back  upon  his  books  and  his  life,  nor  for- 
sworn himself,  but  that  he  believes  as  heartily 
as  he  always  did  in  the  people  governed  rather 
than  in  the  people  who  govern.  It  seems  a 
little  hard  that  character  is  allowed  such  little 
weight  in  the  decision  of  a doubtful  point. 
There  are  men  nearer  home,  whose  lives  and 
characters  are  stainless,  who  were  recently  de- 
nounced as  if  they  had  plotted  the  destruction 
of  the  moral  bulwarks  of  society.  It  was  much 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  there  Was  some 
misunderstanding.  So,  if  the  telegraph  should 
report  that  John  Bright  has  pronounced  for 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  wouldn’t  it  be  bet- 
ter to  believe  that  the  story  is  not  complete,  and 
aw-ait  further  intelligence  ? 


NOTES. 

The  St.  Domingo  negotiation  has  ended  in  a 
treaty  of  cession.  We  are  to  pay  $1,500,000, 
and  St.  Domingo  is  to  become  ours,  if  the  people 
ratify  the  action  of  Baez.  Meanwhile  we  have 
paid  that  gentleman  $150,000  in  advance  for  the 
rent  of  the  Bay  of  Samana.  And  St.  Thomas  ? 
When  the  Senate  considers  the  new  treaty,  let  it 
not  forget  the  old.  Denmark  and  the  people  of 
St.  Thomas  have  been  consulted,  and  agree  to 
our  proposition.  Do  we  recede  from  it  ? Is  the 
population  of  St.  Domingo  so  much  more  desira- 
ble in  addition  to  that  of  the  United  States  than 
the  people  of  St.  Thomas  ? And  is  the  necessity 
of  increasing  our  territory  and  our  population  at 
this  time  so  imperative  that  we  must  make  fresh 
promises  to  pay  besides  the  Denmark  engage- 
ment, by  which  we  are  honorably  bound  ? Ter- 
ritorial expansion  is  not  necessarily  an  advant- 
age. ‘ If  it  be  inevitable  is  it  W’orth  paying  for  ? 

The.  son  of  Francisco  Solano  Lopez,  and 
grandson  of  Carlos  A.  Lopez,  who,  with  Dr. 
Francia,  the  uncle  of  Carlos,  have  been  for 
nearly  fifty  years  Dictators  of  Paraguay,  is  in 
Washington,  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Admin- 
istration to  renew  diplomatic  intercourse  with  his 
father’s  government.  The  objection  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  mission  is  stated  to  be  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  father  and  his  government  together. 
Should  the  subject  be  pressed  by  the  young  man, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  Congress  should  be  fully 
informed  of  the  merits  of  the  Paraguay  question, 
and  that  the  country  should  be  fully  disabused 
of  the  error  that  Lopez  is  in  any  popular  sense 
a President,  or  that  Paraguay  is  a republic. 
This  will  not  be  necessary  if  the  steady,  although 
slow,  progress  of  the  allies  has,  as  is  generally 
understood,  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Lo- 
pez despotism.  But  an  American  war  which 
has  lasted  so  long,  and  has  been  so  bitterly  waged, 
deserves  to  be  more  truly  understood  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  than  it  has  yet  been. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  noble  art 
of  line  engraving  that  has  been  produced  in 
America  has  just  been  finished  by  Joseph  An- 
drews, of  Boston.  It  is  from  Rothermel’s 
• picture  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims ; “ Ply- 
mouth Rock,  1620.”  It  is  the  conscientious 
work  of  many  years — bold  and  delicate  and  mas- 
terly; and  fully  vindicates  the  claim  of  MF.  An- 
drews  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  art. 

In  the  second  letter  of  Mr.  Seward  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  Mr.  Adams,  Minister  in  England, 
dated  April  10,  1861,  he  said:  “You  will  not 
consent  to  draw  into  debate  before  the  British 
Government  any  opposing  moral  principle  which 
may  be  supposed  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
controversy  between  those  States  and  the  Federal 
Union.  ” In  Mr.  Seward’s  speech  a mopjh  ajp,  . 


in  Mexico,  he  said,  in  allusion  to  the  rebellion : 
“ Slavery  had  taken  up  arms  in  alarm  for  its  life, 
and  had  organized  rebellion,  aiming  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  American  Union.  ” This  was  always 
the  truth,  and  Mr.  Seward  knew  it  as  well  in 
April,  1861,  as  in  November,  1869.  But  by  not 
saying  it  in  1861,  and  instructing  Mr.  Adams  to 
urge  it  upon  the  British  Government,  the  whole 
moral  force  of  our  position  was  lost,  and  we  were 
placed  in  precisely  the  attitude  that  Earl  Russell 
described,  a Government  fighting  for  empire,  to 
maintain  its  authority  over  unwilling  citizens. 
This,  indeed,  as  nobody  knows  better  than  Earl 
Russell  knew,  is,  under  ther  circumstances,  in 
our  case  a perfectly  legitimate  and  just  policy. 
But  if  the  Secretary  of  State  had  plainly  declared 
what  Mr.  Seward  and  eveiy  other  intelligent 
man  understood,  the  moral  aspect  of  the  English 
conduct  would  have  been  intolerable.  The  con- 
clusion is,  that  truth-telling  is  the  best  diplomacy. 

A striking  illustration  of  the  doctrinaire  hab- 
it of  Mr.  Seward’s  mind  is  found  in  the  same 
speech,  when  he  speaks  of  the  alliance  of  all  the 
republican  states  of  the  American  Continent 
during  the  rebellion,  and  then  adds  that  the  al- 
liance commanded  confidence  and  respect  in  un- 
expected quarters,  and  that,  with  certain  other 
countries.  “ Turkey , Egypt , Morocco , Siam,  and 
China,  became  the  friends  and  moral  allies  of  the 
American  republics.”  Our  moral  alliance  with 
Morocco  and  Siam  has  hitherto  escaped  atten- 
tion. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE. 

January  4.— Both  Houses  organized  by  the  choice 
of  Democratic  officers.  Iu  the  Senate  Mr.  Tweed  of- 
fered a joint  resolution  to  repeal  that  of  last  session 
by  which  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  ratified.  The  resolution 
was  made  a special  order  for  the  next  day.  Notice 
was  given  of  a bill  to  repeal  the  Excise  law.  In  the 
Assembly,  among  other  resolutions  offered,  was  one 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  Cuban  revolutionists. 

January  5.  —In  the  Senate,  after  a warm  debate,  the 
resolution  relating  to  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was 
passed  by  a vote  of  yeas  16,  nays  13.  In  the  Assembly 
the  resolution  was  also  passed  by  a vote  of  yeas  69, 
nays  56.  Among  the  measures  introduced  were  bills 
to  repeal  the  “ Conspiracy  act,”  the  Excise  law,  to 
amend  the  Metropolitan  Police  law,  and  compel  gas 
companies  to  report  annually  to  the  Comptroller.  » 

January  6.— No  business  of  importance  was  trans- 
acted in  either  House,  and  the  Legislature  adjourned 
over  to  January  11. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  recent  statement  of  the  public  debt  shows  that 
the  entire  debt  is  $2,658,134,670.  The  amount  in  the 
Treasury  is  $209,387,716  69,  of  which  about  $109,000,000 
is  in  cola  and  coin  certificates;  the  actual  debt  is, 
therefore,  $2,448,746,953  31,  or  $4,812,781  92  less  than 
on  the  1st  of  December,  and  $76,716,306  70  less  than  on 
the  1st  of  March  last. 

The  validity  of  an  Indiana  divorce  is  soon  to  be  test- 
ed in  a Massachusetts  Probate  Court,  on  the  petition 
of  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Shannon  for  letters  of  administra- 
tion as  the  widow  of  the  late  Oliver  M.  Shannon,  from 
whom  she  was  divorced  by  decree  of  on  Indiana  court. 
The  estate  is  valued  at  $200,000. 

On  January  1 a reduction  was  made  on  the  tolls 
on  cable  messages  to  and  from  Havana.  Messages 
of  ten  words  are  now  sent  to  that  city  from  any  office 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  east  of  the 
Mississippi  for  $5  in  gold,  and.  west  or  the  Mississippi 
for  $7  50. 

Mail-coach  robberies  have  of  late  become  alarming- 
ly frequent  in  Colorado.  Armed  bodies  of  men  stop 
the  coaches,  and  rifle  the  mail-bags  and  the  trunks 
and  pocket-books  of  the  passengers.  TheSe  highway- 
men are  said  to  be  well  organized. 

In  his  recent  Message  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture the  Governor  of  that  State  refers  to  the  Avondale 
disaster,  and  recommends  the  enactment  of  stringent 
regulations  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
calamities. 

“James  Logan  No. 2,"  whose  name  was  connected 
with  the  mysterious  Rogers  murder,  was  shot  and  fa- 
tally wounded  on  January  6,  in  this  city,  by  a man 
named  Dunn.  Just  before  his  death  he  signed  a pa- 
per declaring  his  innocence  of  the  murder  of  Sir. 
Rogers. 


FOREIGN^  NEWS. 

The  singular  rumor  was  recently  started  in  Europe 
that  President  Grant  was  about  to  pay  a visit  to  the 
reigning  sovereigns,  accompanied  by  a fleet  of  iron- 
clads. 

General  Prim  and  the  entire  Spanish  Cabinet  re- 
signed'January  4,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the 
failure  of  negotiations  relating  to  the  candidature  of 
the  Duke  of  Genoa.  It  was  rumored  that  Serrano 
would  be  invested  with  sovereign  power but  this 
plan  is  said  to  have  been  abandoned. 

On  the  1st  instant  the  customary  New  Year’s  Ad- 
dress of  the  French  Emperor  to  the  Corps  Legislatif 
was  delivered.  The  recent  political  concessions  were 
alluded  to  as  circumstances  which  had  augmented 
tht.r  prerogatives  without  diminishing  the  Imperial 
authority. 

The  recent  Parliamentary  election  in  Longford,  Ire- 
land, was  marked  by  a serious  conflict  between  the 
friends  of  the  Fenian  candidate  and  the  opposite 
party.  The  troops  fired  on  the  Fenians,  wounding 
several,  but  killing  none. 

Mr.  Lorillard  has  blown  up  the  wreck  of  the  yacht 
Meteor,  on  the  coast  of  Tunis. 

The  Portuguese  Government  has  granted  to  au 
American  company  the  privilege  to  land  aud  operate  a 
cable  on  the  Azores,  to  be  laid  from  New  York  to 
the  Azores,  thence  to  England,  near  Brighton,  and 
thence  by  two  lateral  lines  to  France,  near  Havre, 
and  Holland,  near  the  Hague.  The  cable  will  prob- 
ably be  laid  during  the  present  year. 

English  correspondents  continue  their  attacks  on 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  London  Morning  Post  contains 
the  statement  that  vessels  drawing  more  than*  fifteen 
feet  must  lighten  before  attempting  to  pass  through 
the  canal ; that  dredges  obstruct  aud  make  the  pas- 
sage hazardous ; and  that  the  Company  declines  to 
take  any  risk  whatever. 

Thomas  Creswick,  an  eminent  artist,  and  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  England,  died  Jan.  1 in  London. 

The  Cuban  insurgents  continue  to  burn  the  cane- 
ficlds.  They  are  organized  in  large  bodies,  and  the 
authorities  find  it  difficult  to  check  their  movements. 
Two  schooners,  laden  with  arms  and  ammunition  for 
the  insurgents,  were  recently  seized  near  Nassau,  New 
Providence,  by  the  British  gun-boat  Lapwing,  for  al- 
leged violation  of  neutrality.  The  Spanish  Minister 
at  Washington  has  notified  the  State  Department  of 
the  presence  of  the  steadier  Annie,  a Cuban  priva- 
teer, with  some  of  the  crew  of  the  Hornet  on  board,  in 
Charleston  Harbor.  The  United  States  Marshal  was 
directed  to  examine  the  suspected  steamer. 

Advices  recently  received  from  Paraguay,  fly  way 
of  Lisbon,  say  that  Lopez  has  been  driven  out  of  that 
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CHINESE  COOLIES  CROSSING  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER.— [Sketched  by  Leavitt  Burnham.] 


COOLIES  FOR  TEXAS. 

The  Mongolian  invasion  has  begun  at  last 
in  good  earnest,  and  the  advance-guard  of  the 
peaceful  army  has  already  crossed  the  Missouri 
River.  On  the  2Gth  of  December  the  first  de- 
tachment of  Chinese  laborers  engaged  to  work 
on  a railroad  now  building  in  Texas,  numbering 
250  men,  arrived  opposite  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
The  river  was  covered  with  a pack  of  broken  ice 
sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  passage  of  boats. 
A plank  walk  was  laid  across  the  uneven  surface, 
on  which  the  Celestials  passed  over  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river,  as  shown  in  our  illustration, 
carrying  their  baggage  on  poles  balanced  over 
the  shoulder,  in  true  Oriental  fashion.  Most 
of  these  men  were  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  They  are  under  the 
charge  of  General  J.  A.  Walker,  who  expects 
to  return  in  the  spring,  should  this  experiment 
prove  a success,  for  a still  larger  detachment. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harder  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

“No  Name,” 


WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FOURTH  SCENE-WINDYGATES. 
CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 


The  Library  at  Windygates  was  the  largest 
and  the  handsomest  room  in  the  house.  The 
two  grand  divisions  under  which  Literature  is 
usually  arranged  in  these  days  occupied  the  cus- 
tomary places  in  it.  On  the  shelves  which  ran 
round  the  walls  were  the  books  which  humanity 
in  general  respects — and  does  not  read.  On  the 
tables  distributed  over  the  floor  were  the  books 
which  humanity  in  general  reads — and  does  not 
respect.  In  the  first  class,  the  works  of  the  wise 
ancients ; and  the  Histories,  Biographies,  and 
Essays  of  writers  of  more  modern  times — other- 
wise the  Solid  Literature,  which  is  universally 
respected,  and  occasionally  read.  In  the  sec- 
ond class,  the  Novels  of  our  own  day— otherwise 
the  Light  Literature,  which  is  universally  read 
and  occasionally  respected.  At  Windygates,  as 
elsewhere,  we  believed  History  to  be  high  litera- 
ture, because  it  assumed  to  be  true  to  Author- 
ities (of  which  we  knew  little)-and  Fiction  to 
be  low  literature,  because  it  attempted  to  be  true 
to  Nature  (of  which  we  knew  less).  At  Windy- 
gates, as  elsewhere,  we  were  always  more  or  less 
satisfied  with  ourselves,  if  we  were  publicly  dis- 
covered consulting  our  History,  and  more  or  less 
ashamed  of  ourselves  if  we  were  publicly  discov- 
ered devouring  our  Fiction.  An  architectural 
peculiarity  in  the  original  arrangement  of  the  li- 
brary favored  the  development  of  this  common 
and  curious  form  of  human  stupidity.  While  a 
row  of  luxurious  arm-chairs,  in  the’  main  thor- 
oughfare of  the  room,  invited  the  reader  of  solid 
literature  to  reveal  himself  in  the  act  of  cultiva- 
ting a virtue,  a row  of  snug  little  curtained  re- 
cesses, opening  at  intervals  out  of  one  of  the 
walls,  enabled  the  reader  of  light  literature  to 
conceal  himself  in  the  act  of  indulging  a vice. 
For  the  rest,  all  the  minor  accessories  of  this 
spacious  and  tranquil  pfhee  were  as  plentiful  and 
as  well  chosen  as  the  heart  could  desire.  And 
solid  literature  and  light  literature,  and  great 
writers  and  small,  were  all  bounteously  illumin- 
ated alike  by  a fine  broad  flow  of  tlie  light  of 
heaven,  pouring  into  t[£  jtfKjtij  MpSigttyindows 
that  opened  to  the  floor. 


It  was  the  fourth  day  from  the  day  of  Lady 
Lundie’s  garden-party,  and  it  wanted  an  hour 
or  more  of  the  time  at  which  the  luncheon-bell 
usually  rang. 

The  guests  at  Windygates  were  most  of  them 
in  the  garden,  enjoying  the  morning  sunshine, 
after  a prevalent  mist  and  rain  for  some  days 
past.  Twq  gentlemen  (exceptions  to  the  gener- 
al rule)  were  alone  in  the  library.  They  were 
the  two  last  gentlemen  in  the  world  who  could 
possibly  be  supposed  to  have  any  legitimate  mo- 
tive for  meeting  each  other  in  a place  of  literary 
seclusion.  One  was  Arnold  Brink  worth,  and 
the  other  was  Geoffrey  Delamayn. 

They  had  arrived  together  at  Windygates  that 
morning.  Geoffrey  had  traveled  from  London 
with  his  brother  by  the  train  of  the  previous 
night.  Arnold,  delayed  in  getting  away  at  his 
own  time,  from  his  own  property,  by  ceremonies 
incidental  to  his  position  which  were  not  to  be 
abridged  without  giving  offense  to  many  worthy 
people — had  caught  the  passing  train  early  that 
morning  at  the  station  nearest  to  him,  and  had 
returned  to  Lady  Lundie’s,  as  he  had  left  Lady 
Lundie’s,  in  company  with  his  friend. 

After  a short  preliminary  interview  with 
Blanche,  Arnold  had  rejoined  Geoffrey  in  the 
safe  retirement  of  the  library,  to  say  what  was 
still  left  to  be  said  between  them  on  the  subject 
of  Anne.  Having  completed  his  report  of  events 
at  Craig  Fernie,  he  was  now  naturally  waiting  to 
hear  what  Geoffrey  had  to  say  on  his  side.  To 
Arnold’s  astonishment,  Geoffrey  coolly  turned 
away  to  leave  the  library  without  uttering  a word. 

Arnold  stopped  him  without  ceremony. 

“Not  quite  so  fast,  Geqffrey,”  he  said.  “I 
have  an  interest  in  Miss  Silvester’s  welfare  as 
well  as  in  yours.  Now  you  are  back  again  in 
Scotland,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

If  Geoffrey  had  told  the  truth,  he  must  have 
stated  his  position  much  as  follows : 

He  had  necessarily  decided  on  deserting  Anne 
when  he  had  decided  on  joining  his  brother  on 
the  journey  back.  But  he  had  advanced  no  fur- 
ther than  this.  How  he  was  to  abandon  the 
woman  who  had  trusted  him,  without  seeing  his 
own  dastardly  conduct  dragged  into  the  light  of 
day,  was  more  than  he  yet  knew.  A vague  idea 
of  at  once  pacifying  and  deluding  Anne,  by  a 
marriage  which  should  be  no  marriage  at  all,  had 
crossed  his  mind  on  the  journey.  He  had  asked 
himself  whether  a trap  of  that  sort  might  not  be 


easily  set  in  a country  notorious  for  the  looseness 
of  its  marriage  laws — if  a man  only  knew  how  ? 
And  he  had  thought  it  likely  that  his  well-in- 
formed brother,  who  lived  in  Scotland,  might  be 
tricked  into  innocently  telling  him  what  he  want- 
ed to  know.  He  had  turned  the  conversation  to 
the  subject  of  Scotch  marriages  in  general  by 
way  of  trying  the  experiment.  Julius  had  not 
studied  the  question ; Julius  knew  nothing  about 
it;  and  there  the  experiment  had  come  to  an 
end.  As  the  necessary  result  of  the  check  thus 
encountered,  he  was  now  in  Scotland  with  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  trust  to  as  a means  of  effecting 
his  release  but  the  chapter  of  accidents,  aided  by 
his  own  resolution  to  marry  Mrs.  Glenarm.  Such 
was  his  position,  and  such  should  have  been  the 
substance  of  his  reply  when  he  was  confronted  by 
Arnold’s  question,  and  plainly  asked  what  he 
meant  to  do. 

“The  right  thing,”  he  answered,  unblushing- 
ly.  “And  no  mistake  about  it.” 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  you  see  your  way  so  plain- 
ly, ” returned  Arnold.  “ In  your  place,  I should 
have  been  all  abroad.  I was  wondering,  only 
the  other  day,  whether  you  would  end,  as  I 
should  have  ended,  in  consulting  Sir  Patrick.  ” 

Geoffrey  eyed  him  sharply. 

‘ * Consult  Sir  Patrick  ?”  he  repeated.  “ Why 
would  you  have  done  that  ?” 

“/  shouldn’t  have  known  how  to  set  about 
marrying  her,”  replied  Arnold.  “And — being 
in  Scotland — I should  have  applied  to  Sir  Patrick 
(without  mentioning  names,  of  course),  because 
he  would  be  sure  to  know  all  about  it.” 

“ Suppose  I don’t  see  my  way  quite  so  plainly 
as  you  think,’’  said  Geoffrey.  “ Would  you  ad- 
vise me — ” 

“To  consult  Sir  Patrick?  Certainly!  He 
has  passed  his  life  in  the  practice  of  the  Scotch 
law.  Didn’t  you  know  that  ?” 

“No.” 

“Then  take  my  advice — and  consult  him. 
You  needn’t  mention  names.  You  can  say  it’s 
the  case  of  a friend.” 

The  idea  was  a new  one  and  a good  one. 
Geoffrey  looked  longingly  toward  the  door.  Eager 
to  make  Sir  Patrick  his  innocent  accomplice  on 
the  spot,  he  made  a second  attempt  to  leave  the 
library ; and  made  it  for  the  second  time  in  vain. 
Arnold  had  more  unwelcome  inquiries  to  make, 
and  more  advice  to  give  unasked. 


"ARNOLD  TOOK  A STOOL  AT  BLANCHE’S  FEET,  AND 
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Silvester?”  he  went  on.  “ You  can’t  go  to  the 
hotel  in  the  character  of  her  husband.  I have 
prevented  that.  Where  else  are  you  to  meet 
her?  She  is  all  alone;  she  must  be  weary  of 
waiting,  poor  thing.  Can  you  manage  matters 
so  as  to  see  her  to-day?” 

After  staring  hard  at  Arnold  while  he  was 
speaking,  Geoffrey  hurst  out  laughing  when  he 
had  done.  A disinterested  anxiety  for  the  wel- 
fare of  another  person  was  one  of  those  refine- 
ments of  feeling  which  a muscular  education  had 
not  fitted  him  to  understand. 

“I  say,  old  boy,”  he  burst  out,  “you  seem  to 
take  an  extraordinary  interest  in  Miss  Silvester ! 
You  haven’t  fallen  in  love  with  her  yourself— 
have  you  ?” 

* ‘ Come ! come ! ” said  Arnold,  seriously.  ‘ ‘ Nei- 
ther she  nor  I deserve  to  be  sneered  at,  in  that 
way.  I have  made  a sacrifice  to  your  interests, 
Geoffrey — and  so  has  she.  ” 

Geoffrey’s  face  became  serious  again.  His 
secret  was  in  Arnold's  hauds  • and  his  estimate 
of  Arnold’s  character  was  founded,  unconscious- 
ly, on  his  experience  of  himself.  ‘ ‘ All  right,  ” 
he  said,  by  way  of  timely  apology  and  conces- 
sion. * * I was  only  joking.  ” 

“As  much  joking  as  you  please,  when  you 
have  married  her,”  replied  Arnold.  “It  seems 
serious  enough,  to  my  mind,  till  then.”  He 
stopped— considered— and  laid  his  hand  very 
earnestly  on  Geoffrey’s  arm.  “Mind!”  he  re- 
sumed. ‘ ‘ You  are  not  to  breathe  a word  to  any 
living  soul,  of  my  having  been  near  the  inn!” 

“I’ve  promised  to  hold  my  tongue,  once  al- 
ready. What  do  you  want  more  ?” 

“I  am  anxious,  Geoffrey.  I was  at  Craig 
Fernie,  remember,  when  Blanche  came  there ! 
She  has  been  telling  me  all  that  happened,  poor 
darling,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  I was  miles 
off  at  the  time.  I swear  I couldn’t  look  her  in 
the  face!  What  would  she  think  of  me,  if  she 
knew  the  truth  ? Pray  be  careful ! pray  be  care- 
ful ! ” 

Geoffrey’s  patience  began  to  fail  him. 

“We  had  all  this  out,”  he  said,  “ on  the  way 
here  from  the  station.  What’s  the  good  of  going 
over  the  ground  again  ?” 

“You’re  quite  right,”  said  Arnold,  good-hu- 
moredly. “The  fact  is — I’m  out  of  sorts,  this 
morning.  My  mind  misgives  me— I don’t  know 
why.” 

“ How  have  you  arranged  about  meeting  Miss  | “ Mind  ?”  repeated  Geoffrey,  in  high  contempt. 

“It’s  flesh — that’s  what  the  matter  with  you. 
You’re  nigh  on  a stone  over  your  right  weight. 
Mind  be  hanged ! A man  in  healthy  training 
don’t  know  that  he  has  got  a mind.*  Take  a 
turn  with  the  dumb-bells,  and  a run  up  hill  with 
a great-coat  on.  Sweat  it  off,  Arnold ! Sweat 
it  off!” 

With  that  excellent  advice,  he  turned  to  leave 
the  room  for  the  third  time.  Fate  appeared  to 
have  determined  to  keep  him  imprisoned  in  the 
library,  that  morning.  On  this  occasion,  it  was 
a servant  who  got  in  the  way — a servant,  with  a 
letter  and  a message.  “ The  man  waits  for  an 
answer.” 

Geoffrey  looked  at  the  letter.  It  was  yi  his 
brother’s  handwriting.  He  had  left  Julius  at  the 
junction  about  three  hours  since.  What  could 
Julius  possibly  have  to  say  to  him  now? 

He  opened  the  letter.  Julius  had  to  announce 
that  Fortune  was  favoring  them  already.  He 
had  heard  news  of  Mrs.  Glenarm,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  home.  She  had  called  on  his  wife,  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  London — she  had  been  invited 
to  the  house — and  she  had  promised  to  accept 
the  invitation  early  in  the  week.  ‘ ‘ Early  in  the 
week,”  Julius  wrote,  “may  mean  to-morrow. 
Make  your  apologies  to  Lady  Lundie ; and  take 
care  not  to  offend  her.  Say  that  family  reasons, 
which  yon  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  com 
fiding  to  her,  oblige  you  to  appeal  once  more  to 
her  indulgence — and  come  to-morrow,  and  help 
ns  to  receive  Mrs:  Glenarm.” 

Even  Geoffrey  was  startled,  when  he  found 
himself  |ippH|y  a.sn|ftenri!'n^cessity  for  acting  on 
his  own  aecreionT  Anne  knew  where  his  brother 
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to  find  him)  appeared  at  his  brother’s  house,  and 
claimed  him  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Glenarm  ? 
He  gave  orders  to  have  the  messenger  kept  wait- 
ing, and  said  he  would  send  back  a written  re- 
ply. 

“From  Craig  Fernie?”  asked  Arnold,  points 
ing  to  the  letter  in  his  friend’s  hand. 

Geoffrey  looked  up  with  a frown.  He  had 
just  opened  His  lips  to  answer  that  ill-timed  ref- 
erence to  Anne,  in  no  very  friendly  terms — when 
a voice,  calling  to  Arnold  from  the  lawn  outside, 
announced  the  appearance  of  a third  person  in 
the  library,  and  warned  the  two  gentlemen  that 
their  private  interview  was  at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 

NEARER  STILL. 

Blanche  stepped  lightly  into  the  room,  through 
one  of  tho  open  French  windows. 

“ What  are  you  doing  here?”  she  said  to  Ar- 
nold. 

“Nothing.  I was  just  going  to  look  for  you 
in  the  garden.” 

“The  garden  is  insufferable,  this  morning.” 
Saying  those  words,  she  fanned  herself  with  her 
handkerchief,  and  noticed  Geoffrey’s  presence  in 
the  room  with  a look  of  very  thinly-concealed 
annoyance  at  the  discovery.  “Wait  till  I am 
married!”  she  thought.  “Sir.  Delamayn  will 
be  cleverer  than  I take  him  to  be,  if  he  gets  much 
of  his  friend’s  company  then!" 

“A  trifle  too  hot — eh?”  said  Geoffrey,  seeing 
her  eyes  fixed  on  him,  and  supposing  that  he 
was  expected  to  say  something. 

Having  performed  that  duty,  he  walked  away 
without  waiting  for  a reply ; and  seated  himself, 
with  his  letter,  at  one  of  the  writing-tables  in  the 
library. 

“■Sir  Patrick  is  quite  right  about  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day,”  said  Blanche,  turning 
to  Arnold.  “ Here  is  this  one  asks  me  a ques- 
tion, and  doesn’t  wait  for  an  answer.  There  are 
three  more  of  them,  out  in  the  garden,  who  have 
been  talking  of  nothing,  for  the  last  hour,  but 
the  pedigrees  of  horses  and  the  muscles  of  men. 
When  we  are  married,  Arnold,  don’t  present  any 
of  your  male  friends  to  me,  unless  they  have 
turned  fifty.  What  shall  we  do  till  luncheon- 
time? It’s  cool  and  quiet  in  here  among  the 
books.  I want  a mild  excitement — and  I have 
got  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  Suppose  you  read 
me  some  poetry  ?” 

“While  he  is  here?”  asked  Arnold,  pointing 
to  the  personified  antithesis  of  poetry— otherwise 
to  Geoffrey,  seated  with  his  back  to  them  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  library. 

“Pooh!”  said  Blanche.  “There’s  only  an 
animal  in  the  room.  We  needn’t  mind  him  I ” 

“I  say!”  exclaimed  Arnold.  “You’re  as 
bitter,  this  morning,  as  Sir  Patrick  himself. 
What  will  you  say  to  Me  when  we  are  married, 
if  you  talk  in  that  way  of  my  friend  ?” 

Blanche  stole  her  hand  into  Arnold’s  hand, 
and  gave  it  a little  significant  squeeze.  ‘ ‘ I shall 
always  be  nice  to  you,"  she  whispered— with  a 
look  that  contained  a host  of  pretty  promises  in 
itself.  Arnold  returned  the  look  (Geoffrey  was 
unquestionably  in  the  way !).  Their  eyes  met 
tenderly  (why  couldn’t  the  great  awkward  brute 
write  his  letters  somewhere  else  ?).  With  a faint 
little  sigh,  Blanche  dropped  resignedly  into  one 
of  the  comfortable  arm-chairs — and  asked  once 
more  for  “ some  poetry,”  in  a voice  that  faltered 
softly,  and  with  a color  that  was  brighter  than 
usual. 

* * Whose  poetry  am  I to  read  ?”  inquired  Ar- 
nold. 

“ Any  body’s,”  said  Blanche.  “This  is  an- 
other of  my  Impulses.  I am  dying  for  some 
poetry.  I don’t  know  whose  poetry.  And  I 
don’t' know  why.” 

Arnold  went  straight  to  the  nearest  book-shelf, 
and  took  down  the  first  volume  that  his  hand 
lighted  on — a solid  quarto,  bound  m sober  brown. 

“Well?”  asked  Blanche.  “What  have  you 
found  ?” 

Arnold  opened  the  volume,  and  conscientious- 
ly read  the  title  exactly  as  it  stood : 

‘ ‘ Paradise  Lost.  A Poem.  By  John  Milton.” 

“I  have  never  read  Milton,”  said  Blanche. 
“ Have  you  ?’’ 

“No/1 

“Another  instance  of  sympathy  between  us. 
No  educated  person  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  Mil- 
ton.  Let  us  be  educated  persons.  Please  be- 
gin.” 

“At  the  beginning?” 

“ Of  course ! Stop ! Yon  musn’t  sit  all  that 
way  off— you  must  sit  where  I can  look  at  you. 
My  attention  wanders  if  I don’t  look  at  people 
while  they  read.” 

Arnold  took  a stool  at  Blanche’s  feet,  and 
opened  the  ‘ ‘ First  Book”  of  Paradise  Lost.  His 
“ system”  as  a reader  of  blank  verse  was  simplic- 
ity itself.  In  poetry  we  are  some  of  us  (as  many 
living  poets  can  testify)  all  for  sound ; and  some 
of  gs  (as  few  living  poets  can  testify)  all  for  sense. 
Arnold  was  for  sound.  He  ended  every  line  in- 
exorably with  a full  stop ; and  he  got  on  to  his 
full  stop  as  fast  as  the  inevitable  impediment  of 
the  words  would  let  him.  He  began : 

“ Of  Man’s  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit. 

Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste. 

Brought  death  iuto  the  world  and  all  our  woe. 

With  loss  of  Eden  till  one  greater  Man. 

Restore  us  and  regain  the  blissful  seat 

Sing  heavenly  Muse—” 

“Beautiful!”  said  Blanche.  “Whatashame 
it  seems  to  have  had  Milton  all  this  time  in  the 
library  and  never  to  have  read  him  yet!  We 
will  have  Mornings  with  Milton,  Arnold.  He 
seems  long ; but  we  are  both  young,  and  we  may 
live  to  get  to  the  end  of  him.  Uo  you  know, 
dear,  now  I look  at  you  again,  you  don’t  seem 
to  have  come  back  to  Windygates  in  good  spir- 
its.” 

“Don’t  I?  I caiD  h§cjcfciff&£itt?y 


“I  can.  Its  sympathy  with  Me.  I am  out 
of  spirits  too.” 

“You!” 

“Yes.  After  what  I saw  at  Craig  Fernie,  I 
grow  more  and  more  uneasy  about  Anne.  You 
will  understand  that,  I am  sure,  after  what  I told 
yon  this  morning  ?” 

Arnold  looked  back,  in  a violent  hurry,  from 
Blanche  to  Milton.  That  renewed  reference  to 
events  at  Craig  Fernie  was  a renewed  reproach 
to  him  for  his  conduct  at  the  inn.  He  attempt- 
ed to  silence  her  by  pointing  to  Geoffrey. 

“Don’t  forget,” he  whispered,  “that  there  is 
somebody  in  the  room  besides  ourselves.” 

Blanche  shrugged  her  shoulders  contemptu- 
ously. 

“ What  does  he  matter?”  she  asked.  “ What 
does  he  know  or  care  about  Anne  ?” 

There  was  only  one  other  chance  of  diverting 
her  from  the  delicate  subject.  Arnold  went  on 
reading  headlong,  two  lines  in  advance  of  the 
place  at  which  he  had  left  off,  with  more  sound 
and  less  sense  than  ever : 

“In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  aud  earth. 

Rose  out  of  Chaos  or  if  Sion  hill—” 

At  “Sion  hill,”  Blanche  interrupted  him  again. 

“ Do  wait  a little,  Arnold.  I can’t  have  Mil- 
ton  crammed  dow  n my  throat  in  that  way.  Be- 
sides I had  something  to  say.  Did  I tell  you 
that  I consulted  my  uncle  about  Anne  ? I don’t 
think  I did.  I caught  him  alone  in  this  very 
room.  I told  him  all  I have  told  you.  I showed 
him  Anne’s  letter.  And  I said,  ‘ What  do  you 
think  ?’  He  took  a little  time  (and  a great  deal 
of  snuff)  before  he  would  say  what  he  thought. 
When  he  did  speak,  he  told  me  I might  quite 
possibly  be  right  in  suspecting  Anne’s  husband 
to  be  a very  abominable  person.  His  keeping 
himself  out  of  my  way  was  (just  as  I thought)  a 
suspicious  circumstance,  to  begin  with.  And 
then  there  was  the  sudden  extinguishing  of  the 
candles,  when  I first  went  in.  I thought  (and 
Mrs.  Inchbare  thought)  it  was  done  by  the  wind. 
Sir  Patrick  suspects  it  was  done  by  the  horrid 
man  himself,  to  prevent  me  from  seeing  him  when 
I entered  the  room.  I am  firmly  persuaded  Sir 
Patrick  is  right.  What  do  you  think  ?” 

“I  think  we  had  better  go  on,”  said  Arnold, 
with  his  head  down  over  his  book.  “ We  seem 
to  be  forgetting  Milton.” 

‘ ‘ How  you  do  worry  about  Milton ! That  last 
bit  wasn't  as  interesting  as  the  other.  Is  there 
any  love  in  Paradise  Lost  ?” 

“Perhaps  we  may  find  some  if  we  go  on.” 

“Very  well,  then.  Go  on.  And  be  quick 
about  it.” 

Arnold  was  so  quick  about  it  that  he  lost  his 
place.  Instead  of  going  on  he  went  back.  He 
read  once  more : 

“In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth. 

Rose  out  of  Chaos  or  if  Sion  hill—” 

“ You  read  that  before,”  said  Blanche. 

“ I think  not” 

“ I’m  sure  you  did.  When  you  said  ‘ Sion  hill’ 
I recollect  I thought  of  the  Methodists  directly. 

I couldn’t  have  thought  of  the  Methodists  if  you 
hadn’t  said  ‘Sion  hill.’  It  stands  to  reason.” 

“I’ll  try  the  next  page,"  said  Arnold.  “I 
can’t  have  read  that  before — for  I haven’t  turned 
over  yet.” 

Blanche  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  and 
flung  her  handkerchief  resignedly  over  her  face. 
“ The  flies,”  she  explained.  “ I’m  not  going  to 
sleep.  Try  the  next  page.  Oh,  dear  me,  try 
the  next  page !” 

Arnold  proceeded : 

“Say  first  for  heaven-hides  nothing  from  thy  view. 

Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell  say  first  what  cause. 

Moved  our  grand  parents  in  that  happy  state—" 

Blanche  sudderdy.Mirew  the  handkerchief  off 
again,  and  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  chair.  “ Shut 
it  up,”  she  cried.  “ I can’t  bear  any  more. 
Leave  oft'  Arnold — leave  off!” 

‘ * What’s  the  matter  now  ?” 

‘ ‘ ‘ That  happy  state,  ’ ’ ’ said  Blanche.  “What 
does  ‘ that  happy  state’  mean  ? Marriage,  of 
course ! Aud  marriage  reminds  me  of  Anne.  I 
won’t  have  any  more.  Paradise  Lost  is  painful. 
Shut  it  up.  Well,  my  next  question  to  Sir  Pat- 
rick was,  of  course,  to  know  what  he  thought 
Anne’s  husband  had  done.  The  wretch  had  be- 
haved infamously  to  her  in  some  way.  In  what 
way?  Was  it  any  thing  to  do  with  her  mar- 
riage ? My  uncle  considered  again.  He  thought 
it  quite  possible.  Private  marriages  were  dan- 
gerous things  (he  said) — especially  in  Scotland. 
He  asked  me  if  they  had  been  married  in  Scot- 
land. I couldn’t  tell  him — I only  said,  * Suppose 
they  were  ? What  then  ?’  ‘ It’s  barely  possible, 
in  that  case, ’says  Sir  Patrick,  ‘that  Miss  Silves- 
ter may  be  feeling  uneasy  about  her  marriage. 
She  may  even  have  reason — or  may  think  she 
has  reason — to  doubt  whether  it  is  a marriage  at 
all.’” 

Arnold  started,  and  looked  round  at  Geoffrey 
still  sitting  at  the  writing-table  with  his  back 
turned  on  them.  Utterly  as  Blanche  and  Sir 
Patrick  were  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  Anne’s 
position  at  Craig  Fernie,  they  had  drifted,  nev- 
ertheless, into  discussing  the  very  question  in 
which  Geoffrey  and  Miss  Silvester  were  inter- 
ested t-  the  question  of  marriage  in  Scotland. 
It  was  impossible  in  Blanche’s  presence  to  tell 
Geoffrey  that  he  might  do  well  to  listen  to  Sir 
Patrick’s  opinion,  even  at  second-hand.  Per- 
haps the  words  had  found  their  way  to  him  ? per- 
haps he  was  listening  already,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord ? 

(He  was  listening.  Blanche’s  last  words  had 
found  their  way  to  him,  while  he  was  pondering 
over  his  half-finished  letter  to  his  brother.  He 
waited  to  hear  more — without  moving,  and  with 
the  pen  suspended  in  his  habd.) 

Blanche  proceeded,  absently  winding  her  fin- 
gers in  and  out  of  Arnold’s  hair  as  he  sat  at  her 
feet : 

“It  flashed  on  me  instantly  that  Sir  Patrick 
had  discovered  the  truth.  Of  course  I told  him 
| 60.  He  laughed,  and  said  I mustn’t  jump  at 
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conclusions.  We  were  guessing  quite  in  the 
dark;  and  all  the  distressing  things  I had  no- 
ticed at  the  inn  might  admit  of  some  totally  dif- 
ferent explanation.  He  would  have  gone  on 
splitting  straws  in  that  provoking  way  the  whole 
morning  if  I hadn’t  stopped  him.  I was  strictly 
logical.  I said  I had  seen  Anne,  and  he  hadn’t 
— and  that  made  all  the  difference.  I said,  ‘Ev- 
ery thing  that  puzzled  and  frightened  me  in  the 
poor  darling  is  accounted  for  now.  The  law 
must,  and  shall,  reach  that  man,  uncle — and  I’ll 
pay  for  it !’  I was  so  much  in  earnest  that  I be- 
lieve I cried  a little.  What  do  you  think  the 
dear  old  man  did?  lie  took  me  on  his  knee 
and  gave  me  a kiss ; and  he  said,  in  the  nicest 
way,  that  he  would  adopt  my  view,  for  the  pres- 
ent, if  I would  promise  not  to  cry  any  more; 
and — wait ! the  cream  of  it  is  to  come ! — that  he 
would  put  the  view  in  quite  a new  light  to  me  as 
soon  as  I was  composed  again.  You  may  imag- 
ine how  soon  I dried  my  eyes,  and  what  a picture 
of  composure  I presented  in  the  course  of  half  a 
minute.  ‘Let  us  take  it  for  granted,’  says  Sir 
Patrick,  * that  this  man  unknown  has  really  tried 
to  deceive  Miss  Silvester,  as  you  and  I suppose. 
I can  tell  you  one  thing:  its  as  likely  as  not 
that,  in  trying  to  overreach  her,  he  may  (with- 
out in  the  least  suspecting  it)  have  ended  in  over- 
reaching himself.  ’ ” 

(Geoffrey  held  his  breath.  The  pen  dropped 
unheeded  from  his  fingers.  It  was  coming  I 
The  light  that  his  brother  couldn’t  throw  on  the 
subject  was  dawning  on  it  at  last !) 

Blanche  resumed : 

“ I was  so  interested,  and  it  made  such  a tre- 
mendous impression  on  me,  that  I haven’t  for- 
gotten a word.  ‘ I mustn’t  make  that  poor  little 
head  of  yours  ache  with  Scotch  law,’  my  uncle 
said;  ‘I  must  put  it  plainly.  There  are  mar- 
riages allowed  in  Scotland,  Blanche,  which  are 
called  Irregular  Marriages— and  very  abomin- 
able things  they  are.  But  they  have  this  acci- 
dental merit  in  the  present  case.  It  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  for  a man  to  pretend  to  marry  in 
Scotland,  and  not  really  to  do  it.  And  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  extremely  easy  for  a man  to 
drift  into  marrying  in  Scotland  without  feeling 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  having  done  it  him- 
self.’ That  was  exactly  what  he  said,  Arnold. 
When' we  are  married,  it  sha’n’t  be  in  Scotland!” 

(Geoffrey’s  ruddy  color  paled.  If  this  was  true, 
he  might  be  caught  himself  in  the  trap  which  he 
had  schemed  to  set  for  Anne ! Blanche  went  on 
with  her  narrative.  He  waited  and  listened.) 

“My  uncle  asked  me  if  I understood  him  so 
far.  It  was  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday; 
of  coarse  I understood  him ! ‘ Very  well,  then 

— now  for  the  application!’  says  Sir  Patrick. 

* Once  more  supposing  our  guess  to  be  the  right 
one,  Miss  Silvester  may  be  making  herself  very 
unhappy  without  any  real  cause.  If  this  invis- 
ible man  at  Craig  Fernie  has  actually  meddled, 

I won’t  say  with  marrying  her,  but  only  with 
pretending  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  if  he  has 
attempted  it  in  Scotland,  the  chances  are  nine  to 
one  (thongh  he  may  not  believe  it,  and  though 
she  may  not  believe  it)  that  he  has  really  mar- 
ried her,  after  all.  ’ My  uncle’s  own  words  again ! 
Quite  needless  to  say  that,  half  an  hour  after 
they  were  out  of  his  lips,  I had  sent  them  to 
Craig  Fernie  in  a letter  to  Anne !” 

(Geoffrey’s  stolidly-staring  eyes  suddenly  bright- 
ened. A light  of  the  devil’s  own  striking  illu- 
minated him.  An  idea  of  the  devil’s  own  bring- 
ing entered  his  mind.  He  looked  stealthily 
round  at  the  man  whose  life  he  had  saved — at 
the  man  who  had  devotedly  served  him  in  return. 
A hideous  cunning  leered  at  his  mouth  and  peep- 
ed out  of  his  eyes.  “ Arnold  Brinkworth  pre- 
tended to  be  married  to  her  at  the  inn.  By  the 
lord  Harry!  that’s  a way  out  of  it  that  never 
struck  me  before!”  With  that  thought  in  his 
heart  he  turned  back  again  to  his  half-finished 
letter  to  Julius.  For  once  in  his  life  he  was 
strongly,  fiercely  agitated.  For  once  in  his  life 
he  was  daunted — and  that  by  his  Own  Thought ! 
He  had  written  to  Julius  under  a strong  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  gaining  time  to  delude  Anne 
into  leaving  Scotland  before  he  ventured  on  pay- 
ing his  addresses  to  Mrs.  Glenarm.  His  letter 
contained  a string  of  clumsy  excuses,  intended 
to  delay  his  return  to  his  brother’s  house.  “No,” 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  read  it  again.  “What- 
ever else  may  do — this  won’t!”  He  looked 
round  once  more  at  Arnold,  and  slowly  tore  the 
letter  into  fragments  as  he  looked.) 

In  the  mean  time  Blanche  had  not  done  yet. 
“No,”  she  said,  when  Arnold  proposed  an  ad- 
journment to  the  garden;  “I  have  something 
more  to  say,  and  you  are  interested  in  it,  this 
time.”-  Arnold  resigned  himself  to  listen,  and, 
worse  still,  to  answer,  if  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  in  tho  character  of  an  innocent  stranger  who 
had  never  been  near  the  Craig  Fernie  inn. 

“Well,”  Blanche  resumed,  “ and  what  do  you 
think  has  come  of  my  letter  to  Anne  ?’’ 

“ I’m  sure  I don’t  know.” 

“Nothing  has  come  of  it  1” 

“Indeed?” 

“Absolutely  nothing!  I know  she  received 
the  letter  yesterday  morning.  I ought  to  have 
had  the  answer  to-day  at  breakfast.” 

“Perhaps  she  thought  it  didn’t  require  an 
answer.” 

‘ ‘ She  couldn’t  have  thought  that,  for  reasons 
that  I know  of.  Besides,  in  my  letter  yesterday, 

I implored  her  to  tell  me  (if  it  was  one  line  only) 
whether,  in  guessing  at  what  her  trouble  was, 
Sir  Patrick  and  I had  not  guessed  right.  And 
here  is  the  day  getting  on,  and  uo  answer ! What 
am  I to  conclude  ?” 

“ I really  can’t  say!” 

“Is  it  possible,  Arnold,  that  we  have  not 
guessed  right,  after  all  ? Is  the  wickedness  of 
that  man  who  blew  the  candles  out  wickedness 
beyond  our  discovering  ? The  doubt  is  so  dread- 
ful that  I have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  bear  it 
after  to-day.  I count  on  your  sympathy  and 
assistance  when  to-morrow  comes !” 


Arnold's  heart  sank.  Some  new  complication 
was  evidently  gathering  round  him.  He  waited 
in  silence  to  hear  the  worst.  Blanche  bent  for- 
ward, and  whispered  to  him. 

“ This  is  a secret,”  she  said.  “ If  that  creat- 
ure at*  the  writiug-table  has  ears  for  any  thing 
but  rowing  and  racing,  he  mustn’t  hear  this! 
Anne  may  come  to  me  privately  to-day  while 
you  are  all  at  luncheon.  If  she  doesn’t  come, 
and  if  I don’t  hear  from  her,  then  the  mystery 
of  her  silence  must  be  cleared  up;  and  You 
must  do  it!” 

“II” 

“Don’t  make  difficulties!  If  you  can’t  find 
your  way  to  Craig  Fernie,  I can  help  you.  As 
for  Anne,  you  know  what  a charming  person 
she  is,  and  you  know  she  will  receive  you  per- 
fectly, for  my  sake.  I must  and  will  have  some 
news  of  her.  I can’t  break  the  laws  of  the  house- 
hold a second  time.  Sir  Patrick  sympathizes,  but 
he  won’t  stir.  Lady  Lundie  is  a bitter  enemy. 
The  servants  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
their  places  if  any  one  of  them  goes  near  Anne. 
There  is  nobody  but  you.  And  to  Anne  you  go 
to-morrow,  if  I don’t  see  her  or  hear  from  her 
to-day  1” 

This  to  the  man  who  had  passed  as  Anne’s 
husband  at  the  inn,  and  who  had  been  forced 
into  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  Anne’s  mis- 
erable secret  1 Arnold  rose  to  put  Milton  away, 
with  the  composure  of  sheer  despair.  Any  other 
secret  he  might,  in  the  last  resort,  have  confided 
to  the  discretion  of  a third  person.  But  a wo- 
man's secret — with  a woman’s  reputation  de- 
pending on  his  keeping  it — was  not  to  be  con- 
fided to  any  body,  under  any  stress  of  circum- 
stances whatever.  “ If  Geoffrey  doesn’t  get  me 
out  of  this,"  he  thought,  “ I shall  have  no  choice 
but  to  leave  Windygates  to-morrow.” 

As  he  replaced  the  book  on  the  shelf,  Lady 
Lundie  entered  the  library  from  the  garden. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  she  said  to  her 
step-daughter. 

“Improving  my  mind,”  replied  Blanche. 
“Mr.  Brinkworth  and  I have  been  reading 
Milton.” 

“ Can  you  condescend  so  far,  after  reading 
Milton  all  the  morning,  as  to  help  me  with  the 
invitations  for  the  dinner  next  week  ?” 

“If  you  can  condescend,  Lady  Lundie,  after 
feeding  the  poultry  all  the  morning,  I must  bo 
humility  itself  after  only  reading  Milton !” 

With  that  little  interchange  of  the  acid  ameni- 
ties of  feminine  intercourse,  step-mother  and 
step-daughter  withdrew  to  a writing-table,  to 
put  the  virtue  of  hospitality  in  practice  together. 

Arnold  joined  his  friend  at  the  other  end  of 
the  library. 

Geoffrey  was  sitting  with  his  elbows  on  the 
desk,  and  his  clenched  fists  dug  into  his  cheeks. 
Great  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead, 
and  the  fragments  of  a torn  letter  lay  scattered 
all  round  him.  He  exhibited  symptoms  of  nerv- 
ous sensibility  for  the  first  time  in  his  life — he 
started  when  Arnold  spoke  to  him. 

“ What’s  the  matter,  Geoffrey  ?” 

“ A letter  to  answer.  And  I don'iknow  how.” 

“From  Miss  Silvester?”  asked  Arnold,  drop- 
ping his  voice  so  as  to  prevent  the  ladies  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  from  hearing  him. 

‘No,  ” answered  Geoffrey,  in  a lower  voice  still. 

‘ Have  you  heard  what  Blanche  has  been  say- 
ing to  me  about  Miss  Silvester  ?” 

' Some  of  it.” 

; Did  you  hear  Blanche  say  that  she  meant  to 
send  me  to  Craig  Fernie  to-morrow,  if  she  failed 
to  get  news  from  Miss  Silvester  to-day  ?” 

“No.” 

“Then  you  know  it  now.  That  is  what 
Blanche  has  just  said  to  me.” 

“Well?” 

“Well — there’s  a limit  to  what  a man  can  ex- 
pect even  from  his  best  friend.  I hope  you  won’t 
ask  me  to  be  Blanche’s  messenger  to-morrow.  I 
can’t,  and  won’t,  go  back  to  the  inn  as  things  are 
now.” 

“ You  have  had  enough  of  it — eh  ?” 

“I  have  had  enough  of  distressing  Miss  Sil- 
vester, and  more  than  enough  of  deceiving 
Blanche.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  ‘distressing  Miss 
Silvester  ?’  ” 

“She  doesn’t  take  the  same  easy  view  that 
you  and  I do,  Geoffrey,  of  my  passing  her  off  on 
the  people  of  the  inn  as  my  wife.” 

Geoffrey  absently  took  up  a paper-knife.  Still 
with  his  head  down,  he  began  shaving  off  the 
topmost  layer  of  paper  from  the  blotting-pad 
under  liis  hand.  Still  with  his  head  down,  he 
abruptly  broke  the  silence  in  a whisper. 

“I  sav!” 

“Yes?" 

“How  did  you  manage  to  pass  her  off  as  your 
wife  ?” 

“ I told  you  how,  as  we  were  driving  from  the 
station  here.” 

“I  was  thinking  of  something  else.  Tell  me 
again.” 

Arnold  told  him  once  more  what  had  hap- 
pened at  the  inn.  Geoffrey  listened,  without 
making  any  remark.  He  balanced  the  paper- 
knife  vacantly  on  one  of  his  fingers.  He  was 
strangely  sluggish  and  strangely  silent. 

“All  that  is  done  and  ended,”  said  Arnold, 
shaking  him  by  the  shoulder.  “It  rests  with 
you  now  to  get  me  out  of  the  difficulty  I’m  placed 
in  with  Blanche.  Things  must  be  settled  wjth 
Miss  Silvester  to-day.” 

“Things  shall  be  settled.” 

“ Shall  be  ? What  are  yon  waiting  for  ?” 

“ I’m  waiting  to  do  what  you  told  me.” 

“What  I told  you?” 

“Didn’t  you  tell  me  to  consult  Sir  Patrick 
before  I married  her  ?” 

“ To  be  sure ! so  I did.” 

“Well— I am  waiting  for  a chance  with  Sir 
Patrick.” 

“ And  then  ?” 

“ f^ked  at  Arnold  for  the 
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first  time.  “Then,”  he  said,  “you  may  con- 
sider it  settled.” 

“The  marriage?” 

He  suddenly  looked  down  again  at  the  blot- 
ting-pad. “Yes — the  marriage.” 

Arnold  offered  his  hand  in  congratulation. 
Geoffrey  never  noticed  it  His  eyes  were  off  the 
blotting-pad  again.  He  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  near  him. 

4 ‘ Don’t  I hear  voices  outside  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  believe  our  friends  are  in  the  garden,”  said 
Arnold.  “ Sir  Patrick  may  be  among  them.  I’ll 
go  and  see.” 

The  instant  his  back  was  turned  Geoffrey 
snatched  up  a sheet  of  note-paper.  “Before  I 
forget  it!”  he  said  to  himself.  He  wrote  the 
word  “Memorandum”  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
and  added  these  lines  beneath  it : 

4 ‘ He  asked  for  her  by  the  name  of  his  wife  at 
the  door.  He  said,  at  dinner,  before  the  land- 
lady and  the  waiter,  4 1 take  these  rooms  for  my 
wife.’  He  made  her  say  he  was  her  husband  at 
the  same  time.  After  that  he  stopped  all  night. 
What  do  the  lawyers  call  this  in  Scotland? — 
(Query:  a marriage ?)” 

After  folding  up  the  paper  he  hesitated  for  a 
moment.  “No!”  he  thought.  “It  won’t  do 
to  trust  to  what  Miss  Lundie  said  about  it.  I 
can’t  be  certain  till  I have  consulted  Sir  Patrick 
himself.  ” 

He  put  the  paper  away  in  his  pocket,  and 
wiped  the  heavy  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 
He  was  pale — for  him , strikingly  pale — when  Ar- 
nold came  back. 

4 4 Any  thing  wrong,  Geoffrey  ? — you’re  as  white 
as  ashes.  ” 

4 4 It’s  the  heat.  Where's  Sir  Patrick  ?” 

44  You  may  see  for  yourself.” 

Arnold  pointed  to  the  window.  Sir  Patrick 
was  crossing  the  lawn,  on  his  way  to  the  library, 
with  a newspaper  in  his  hand ; and  the  guests  at 
Windygates  were  accompanying  him.  Sir  Pat- 
rick was  smiling,  and  saying  nothing.  The 
guests  were  talking  excitedly  at  the  tops  of  their 
voices.  There  had  apparently  been  a collision  of 
some  kind  between  the  old  school  and  the  new. 
Arnold  directed  Geoffrey’s  attention  to  the  state 
of  affairs  on  the  lawn. 

“ How  are  you  to  consult  Sir  Patrick  with  all 
those  people  about  him  ?” 

“I’ll  consult  Sir  Patrick,  if  I take  him  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  cany  him  into  the  next 
county!”  He  rose  to  his  feet  as  he  spoke  those 
words,  and  emphasized  them  under  his  breath 
with  an  oath. 

Sir  Patrick  entered  the  library,  with  the  guests 
at  his  heels. 


A SECRET  OF  THE  SEA. 

We  had  battled  round  the  Horn,  and  up  through 
the  “roaring  Porties.”  Decks  had  just  been 
washed  down,  and  both  passengers  and  crew  were 
rigging  themselves  out  in  smarter  togs  than  usual, 
in  honor  of  our  first  sunny,  quiet  Sunday  at  sea, 
w hen  one  of  the  men  on  the  forecastle  sang  out : 
“A  sail!”  It  was  the  first  that  we  had  seen 
since  we  had  fairly  got  away  from  Sydney,  and 
therefore  it  excited  unusual  interest.  The  cap- 
tain bade  the  man  at  the  wheel  change  the  course 
a point  to  the  westward,  that  we  might  make 
sure  of  speaking  the  welcome  stranger ; and  when 
we  came  on  deck  again  after  breakfast  eveiy  glass 
on  board  was  leveled  at  her,  and  the  signal-box 
was  got  out  in  readiness.  We  made  the  stranger 
out  to  be  a low  black  brig,  with  a round  stem,  a 
white  quarter-rail,  and  very  rakish  masts — the 
lower  masts  painted  white.  The  spanker  w’as 
brailed  up,  but  all  other  canvas,  except  studding- 
sails,  was  set — even  a cotton  main  sky-sail.  The 
brig  flew  no  bunting  of  any  kind ; but  something 
in  the  cut  of  her  double  top-sails,  and  the  build 
of  her  hull  and  white  deck-houses,  led  the  ex- 
perts on  board  our  ship  to  pronounce  her  a Yan- 
kee. In  vain  did  we  run  up  our  fluttering  lines 
of  gay,  party-colored  little  signal-flags.  Up  and 
down  they  went  with  good-tempered  patience, 
but  the  brig’s  gaff  still  obstinately  continued 
dumb.  Not  a man  or  boy  could  we  get  a glimpse 
of  on  board  her ; and  the  way  in  which  she  was 
sailed  was  most  un-Yankee-like,  unless  there  were 
some  piratical  purpose  in  it.  Now  she  was  kept 
full,  now  she  fell  off  her  course  with  flapping  can- 
vas, and  sometimes  she  slewed  round,  head  on  to 
the  wind,  aqd  she  was  regularly  taken  aback. 
1 hen  presently  she  would  forge  round,  fill  again, 
and  slant  off  on  another  tack.  If  vessels  coidd 
get  tipsy— and  one  has  heard  of  a “ tight  ship” 
—you  might  have  said  that  the  brig  had  taken 
too  much  grog  on  board,  ner  remarkable  ma- 
noeuvres puzzled  us  sorely  at  first,  but  presently 
our  captain  said,  contemptuously:  “ Pirates! 
Not  much  of  that,  I reckon.  It’s  my  belief  that 
every  man  Jack  on  board  is  drunk.  They  were 
drinking 4 Sweet-hearts  and  wives’  a little  too  deep 
last  night,  I guess,  and  now  they're  all  skulking, 
from  the  skipper  to  the  cabin-boy.  Mr.  Largie  ” 
to  the  chief  officer,  “lower  away  one  of  the 
Quarter-boats,  and  board  her.  I’ll  stand  off  and 
on  till  you’ve  found  out  what’s  up.” 

“There's  room  for  you,  if  you  like  to  come,” 
said  Largie  to  me  as  he  went  over  the  side ; and 
I followed  him  down  into  the  boat. 

The  excitement  of  the  trip  was  attractive  after 
the  confined  monotony  of  shipboard  life;  but, 
not  wishing  to  make  myself  out  to  be  braver  than 
I am,  I will  acknowledge  that  I felt  “rather 
queer”  at  first  when  the  davit-blocks  were  un- 
hooked, and  we  had  pushed  off  and  were  pulling 
away.  For  one  thing,  as  the  light  boat  was  sent 
up  like  a foam-bell  on  the  unfathomed  waves,  I 
began  to  fear  as  to  whether  I had  not  boasted 
too  soon  of  never  being  sea-sick.  For  another, 
the  waste  of  weltering  waters,  with  no  visible 
bottom  or  shore  to  reassure  a landsman’s  eye, 
seemed  so  drearily  boundless,  in  spite  of  the  sun- 
light on  them — the  (jQuntless  golden  .spangles  on 
the  countless  ever-wWlliS^  tywfbpbitj^cl,  rather 


intensified  the  feeling — that  I more  than  half 
fancied  that  I had  foolishly  thrown  away  my 
chance  of  ever  getting  home  across  the  watery 
wilderness  when  the  little  boat  danced  off  from 
the  big  ship ; itself  looking  so  insignificant,  when 
seen  from  the  outside,  heaving  on  the  vast  ocean, 
beneath  the  vast  sky,  that  had  only  one  another 
to  limit  them,  and  that  w ith  a dreamy  vagueness 
which  suggested  limitless  sea  and  sky  beyond. 

I gazed  ruefully  at  the  familiar  faces  clustered 
along  the  bulwarks,  and  when  these  faces  van- 
ished, as  the  boat  slid  down  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  I seemed  to  be  sinking  down,  down  to 
the  centre,  or  farther,  as  one  seems  to  be  falling 
through  the  bed  in  the  same  direction  on  waking 
from  a momentary  snatch  of  dyspeptic  sleep. 
44  Use  is  every  thing,”  however,  and  use  is  soon 
full-growrn.  After  some  half-dozen  sledge-like 
dips  and  cork-like  rises,  I ceased  to  look  back  re- 
gretfully at  our  good  ship,  and  reserved  all  my 
curiosity  for  our  44  chase.”  A nice  chase  she  led 
us,  jigging  and  reeling  about  as  she  did.  Time 
after  time  the  mate  had  to  alter  the  direction  of 
the  boat’s  nose.  At  last,  however,  as  we  topped 
a ridge  crisping  into  white  foam  for  its  fall,  we 
saw  the  brig  bearing  right  down  upon  us.  She  was 
clipper-built  below  the  water-line,  but  had  bluff, 
almost  apple  bows  above;  and  the  spray  which 
her  sharp  cut-water  threw  up  painted  their  blis- 
tered tar  with  rainbows.  About  she  staggered 
again,  when  she  had  almost  run  us  down,  and  we 
pulled  under  her  stern.  44  Heave  us  a line,  you 
lubbers!”  shouted  Largie,  as  the  boat  bumped 
against  her  weather  side.  But  no  line  was 
thrown ; so  the  man  in  the  bows  hooked  on  to 
the  main-chains  ; the  boat  was  made  fast  some- 
how, and  we  scrambled  on  board. 

The  first  thing  Largie  did  was  to  send  a man 
to  the  wheel,  which  was  “bobbing  around”  in  a 
very  eerie  fashion.  The  tiller-chains  ground  up 
and  down ; the  spokes  went  backward  and  for- 
ward, as  if  unseen  hands — some  ghostly  mariner’s 
— were  pulling  and  pressing  at  them.  When  the 
flesh-and-blood  man  at  the  wheel  had  had  his 
course  given  him,  the  rest  of  us  commenced  our 
inspection.  The  brig  looked  most  dismally  lone- 
ly both  aloft  and  alow.  The  only  living  thing 
above  deck  was  a big  ape  in  the  foretop,  which 
showed  its  teeth,  and  jabbered  down  at  us,  as 
if  it  had  been  frightened  out  of  its  wits,  and 
then  slipped  through  the  lubber-hole,  and  curled 
itself  up  between  the  mast  and  the  futtock- 
shrouds.  Both  the  deck-houses  were  empty. 
The  bunks  had  been  stripped.  A pair  of  sea- 
boots,  a sea-chest  with  the  lid  smashed  in,  a 
black  cntty-pipe,  and  a litter  of  rubbish,  were 
the  only  contents  in  either.  In  the  galley  was 
half  a bucketful  of  burned  rice ; and  a panni- 
kin, with  a drop  of  something  brown  in  it  that 
tasted  like  rum  and  coffee,  stood  on  the  stove. 
The  main  hatchway  was  open;  the  combings 
and  part  of  the  deck  close  by  were  charred ; 
a very  little  of  the  cargo  had  also  been  burned. 
When  we  had  cleared  away  the  greasy  black  ashes 
that  lay  on  the  top,  we  came  upon  charred  hides. 
There  were  brown-red  splashes  and  spots,  plain- 
ly of  dried-up  blood,  upon  the  deck;  a sailor’s 
greasy  knife-sheath ; a pewter  watch-case,  trod- 
den out  of  shape ; a heap  of  biscuit-crumbs,  with 
footmarks  in  it ; and  a half-burned  envelope,  with 

44 gh 1 P — plar”  alone  legible  upon  it. 

Here  and  there  we  found  a bullet  in  the  bul- 
warks, that  must  have  been  fired  on  board ; and 
on  one  of  the  belaying-pins  there  w as  a bloody 
wisp  of  gray  hair.  The  water-casks  had  been 
started, -and  we  could  find  no  stores.  Before 
we  looked  for  them , however,  Largie  had  taken 
as  much  sail  as  he  could  manage  off  the  brig,  for 
the  weather  had  changed,  and  the  wind  was  fresh- 
ening rather  disagreeably.  The  men  tried  to  catch 
the  ape  when  they  wrent  aloft ; but  he  swung  him- 
self from  rope  to  rope,  rested  for  a moment  to 
jabber  at  them,  and  then  again  sought  some  un- 
sociable nook  of  refuge.  The  blending  of  fear 
and  ferocity  in  his  eyes  was  something  horrible  to 
witness.  “The  muckle  beastie  is  na  canny,” 
said  a compatriot  member  of  Largie’s  crew,  sage- 
ly shaking  his  huge,  gray-eyed,  sandy-thatched,  ‘ 
Aberdonian  head.  Before  we  hunted  for  the 
stores,  too,  we  had  been  down  in  the  cabin,  and 
had  seen  a sight  there  which  I shall  not  easily 
forget. 

Upon  the  floor,  under  the  table,  lay  a green- 
painted  iron  box,  with  the  lid  prized  off  the 
hinges.  A cane-bottomed  lounging-chair,  with 
a taper  white  forefinger  clinging,  blood-glued,  to 
a rail  of  the  carved  back,  was  overturned  in  one 
corner  of  the  cabin.  In  another,  on  its  back,  lay 
the  corpse  of  a man — a short,  spare  man,  with 
a yellow  “goatee”  beard  ; the  upper  part  of  his 
head  was  frightfully  battered  in ; and  his  shirt 
and  green  grass-cloth  hip-jacket  wrere  stiff  with 
the  blood  that  had  gushed,  and  dribbled,  and 
clotted  from  the  score  or  so  of  stabs  and  shot- 
wounds  with  which  he  was  riddled.  Tho  flesh 
on  the  back  of  his  hands  was  slashed  with  knife- 
cuts  ; clenched  in  ode  there  was  a fragment  of 
frayed  black  barege.  Among  the  jumble  of  dis- 
ordered furniture  lay  a battered  barometer.  The 
cabin  had  been  sacked ; lockers  and  boxes  had 
both  been  forced  open.  We  found  no  papers — 
nothing  that  could  give  us  the  least  clew.  The 
brig  did  not  carry  her  name  upon  her  stern ; her 
quarter-boards  had  been  wrenched  off,  and  all 
her  boats  were  gone.  The  only  thing  we  did 
find  that  shed  any  additional  light  upon  the  aw- 
ful tragedy  that  had  plainly  been  enacted  on  that 
cramped  stage,  was  a photograph  in  the  sleep- 
ing-berth. It  had  fallen  between  the  battens  of 
a tumbled  bunk ; but  the  open  lid  of  its  case 
had  kept  it  from  dropping  to  the  floor.  It  was 
the  likeness  of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  young 
woman,  nuising  a plump  babjr,  with  a short, 
spare,  goatee-bearded  man  leaning  on  the  back 
of  her  chair.  Interested — flesh-creepingly  inter- 
ested—as  I could  not  help  feeling  in  our  gloomy 
search,  I was  very  glad  when  Largie  said  that  it 
was  time  to  put  an  end  to  it.  For  some  time 
the  brig  had  been  pitching  and  rolling  in  a man- 
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ner  very  alarming  to  a landsman,  who  remem- 
bered that  he  had  to  be  tossed  in  a cockle-shell 
of  a boat  before  he  could  once  more  feel  him- 
self homeward  bound.  Our  ship  was  taking  in 
reefs ; it  was  high  time  to  get  on  board.  Ac- 
cordingly, Largie  ran  the  brig  in  as  near  as  he 
durst ; and  then,  lashing  the  helm  to  keep  her 
clear,  we  went  over  the  side.  The  pull  back 
was  not  a very  long  one;  but  I,  at  any  rate, 
was  very  glad  when  it  was  over.  The  boat  was 
nearly  stove  in  when  we  got  alongside.  I never 
felt  more  thankful  in  my  life  than  when  I was 
pushed  and  hauled  on  deck,  drenched  to  the 
skin.  When  safe  back  among  cheerful  faces 
and  voices  in  our  own  good  ship  once  more,  I 
felt  as  if  only  in  a nightmare  dream  could  I ever 
have  been  on  board  the  blood-stained  floating 
hearse  that  was  slanting  away  into  the  distance 
— left  perforce  to  the  wild  will  of  the  winds  and 
waves ; the  murdered  captain  lying  stiff  in  the 
cabin,  with  the  jabbering  ape  in  the  rigging  for 
sole  mourner. 


CURLING. 

This,  the  national  winter  game  of  Scotland, 
illustrated  in  our  engraving  on  page  52,  is  be- 
coming very  popular  in  the  United  States,  the 
various  curling  clubs  bearing  on  their  rolls  the 
names  of  many  native-born  citizens,  although, 
naturally,  Scotchmen  are  in  the  majority. 

Cui-ling  is  of  considerable  but  uncertain  an- 
tiquity. It  was  probably  introduced  into  North 
Britain  from  the  Low  Countries  about  three 
centuries  ago,  some  of  the  terms  used  in  the 
game  indicating  a Flemish  origin. 

The  players,  four  or  five  on  each  side,  headed 
by  a ship,  who  directs  the  play  of  his  partners, 
are  provided  each  with  two  round  polished  stones, 
having  a handle  inserted  in  the  upper  side,  which 
they  propel  along  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ice ; 
and  the  object  of  each  side  is  to  leave  as  many 
of  their  stones  as  possible  in  close  proximity  to 
the  mark  or  “tee,”  which  is  generally  forty- 
two  yards  distant  from  the  starting-point.  As 
the  players  on  either  side  put  each  a stone  in 
turn,  the  play  is,  of  course,  directed  to  “guard- 
ing” the  well-placed  stones  of  their  own  party, 
and  to  driving  away  those  of  their  opponents. 
Each  player  is  armed  with  a broom  to  clear  the 
way  for  their  stones  when  in  motion.  To  a 
looker-on  curling,  like  many  other  games,  ap- 
pears a simple,  not  to  say  rather  an  absurd 
amusement ; but  one  has  only  to  watch  the  in- 
tense excitement  visible  from  time  to  time  on 
many  a wrinkled  face  topped  by  gray  hairs,  to 
be  assured  that  there  is  more  fun  in  44 « hoy,” 
greater  glee  in  44 filling  the  port,”  and  more 
misery  in  being  “ twisted,”  than  is  dreamed  of 
by  those  unfamiliar  with  the  game  and  its  queer 
terms. 

Curling  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvant- 
ages : the  former,  in  that  it  conduces  to  health- 
ful outdoor  exercise  at  a season  of  the  year 
,when  most  of  us  are  content  to  seek  enjoyment 
in  warm  and  too  frequently  overheated  rooms ; 
while  it  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
entirely  subject  to  King  Frost,  as,  like  skating, 
it  can  only  be  enjoyed  when  the  ponds  are  cov- 
ered with  a thick  coating  of  ice. 

The  stones  used  are  very  heavy,’ weighing 
each  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  pounds.  It  sounds 
somewhat  like  a Hibernicism  to  say  that  some 
of  the  stones,  made  of  iron,  weigh  seventy-five 
pounds  each.  We  believe  these  are  much  used 
in  Canada. 

The  Grand  National  Curling  Club  of  the 
United  States,  having  for  its  Patron  (a  curious 
title,  by-the-way,  in  this  republican  country) 
Robert  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  for 
its  President  David  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo, 
includes  some  twenty-two  different  clubs  from 
Milwaukee  to  Jersey  City. 

Weather  permitting,  there  is  to  be  a Grand 
Curling  Tournament  in  the  New  York  Central 
Park  this  winter ; but  why,  we  ask  our  curlers, 
should  they  give  up  the  good  old  term  of  Bon- 
spiel  for  one  in  no  way  connected  with  the  an- 
cient pastime  ? 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  is  untiring  in  its 
efforts  to  rid  our  city  from  all  that  is  unwholesome 
and  noxious.  Lately  the  subject  of  watered  and 
“ swill”  milk  has  been  before  them— as  well  as  before 
the  public.  In  regard  to  “swill"  milk  the  most  dis- 
gusting and  fearful  revelations  have  been  made, 
showing  that  milk  from  cows  fed  on  distillery  waste 
is  sold  in  this  city  and  in  Brooklyn,  and  that  the  ani- 
mals are  kept  in  close,  unwholesome  quarters,  and  in 
many  cases  are  in  a hopelessly  diseased  condition.  A 
recent  visitor  to  one  of  these  “ swill-milk"  establish- 
ments declares  that  the  odor  of  the  swill  is  sicken- 
ing; and  that  to  get  good  milk  from  cows  kept  in 
such  horribly  filthy  places  would  be  an  impossibility, 
even  if  suitable  food  were  given  them.  The  laws  of 
this  State  touching  this  subject  are  stringent,  and  if 
public  officials  will  enforce  them,  the  traffic  in  “swill- 
milk"  can  be  suppressed.  Not  only  is  it  illegal  to 
adulterate  milk  offered  for  sale,  but  the  law  declares 
that  “any  milk  that  is  obtained  from  animals  fed  on 
distillery  waste,  usually  called  4 swill,’  or  upon  any 
substance  in  a state  of  putrefaction  or  fermentation, 
is  impure  and  unwholesome ; and  any  person  offering 
such  adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk  for  sale  or  for 
exchange  exposes  himself  to  a fine,  or  imprisonment, 
or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  received  at  its 
last  sitting  a curious  paper  from  Dr.  Scoutetten  on  a 
curious  effect  of  electricity.  The  house  of  a vine- 
grower  at  Digne,  Paris,  was  struck  by  lightning  a few 
months  ago.  The  fluid  penetrated  into  the  cellar  and 
broke  several  casks,  the  wine  of  which  flowed  into  a 
small  vat  which  was  purposely  sunk  into  the  floor  to 
receive  any  liquid  spilled  by  accident  The  proprie- 
tor, thinking  his  wine  was  spoiled,  at  first  sold  it  at 
the  rate  of  ten  centimes  a litre ; but  on  tasting  it 
some  time  after  found  it  excellent,  and  sold  it  at  sixty 
centimes.  He  then  subjected  some  inferior  wines  to 


direct  experiments,  out  of  curiosity,  and  found  them 
transformed  into  valuable  drinks.  It  so  happened 
that  a cask  of  inferior  Moselle  was  subjected  to  the 
process  for  a month  and  then  forgotten.  One  day, 
however,  the  cellarman  was  ordered  to  put  it  into 
bottles,  being  at  the  same  time  informed  that  it  was 
of  indifferent  quality.  The  man,  having  tasted  it, 
found  it,  on  the  contrary,  so  superior  in  flavor  that, 
suspecting  a mistake,  he  went  and  told  his  employer, 
who  found  his  wine  transformed  into  an  excellent 
one.  To  perform  the  operation  the  wires  of  the  vol- 
taic pile  should  be  tipped  with  platinum,  to  which 
must  be  attached  electrodes  of  the  same  metal,  which 
both  dip  into  the  liquid  to  be  improved. 

Mr.  Stanton  leaves  only  his  home  in  Washington  to 
his  family.  When  he  went  into  the  Cabinet  he  was 
well  off,  and  had  an  income  of  $20,000  a year.  But 
his  salary  of  $8000  did  not  support  him,  and  he  drew 
on  his  reserve.  He  had  no  interest  in  contracts ; and 
when  the  war  was  over  he  left  the  Cabinet  a poor 
man,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  work  in  his  profession. 
After  the  war  a large  sum  was  offered  him  by  New 
York  friends ; but  he  always  refused  any  pecuniary 
aid. 

Newark  wants  to  have  a public  park— a public 
blessing  it  would  be  also.  It  is  proposed  to  lay  it  out 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  State  Fair  grounds,  between  the 
upper  and  lower  roads  from  Elizabeth. 


Gold  was  dearer  than  life  to  an  old  miser  in  Phila- 
delphia when  his  miserable  domicile  took  fire  a short 
time  ago.  He  clung  frantically  to  his  old  trunk,  which 
doubtless  contained  his  much-prized  hoard,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  leave  it  The  spectators  at  length 
rushed  into  the  burning  building  and  dragged  him 
out  But  he  set  up  a fearful  howling,  and  would  not 
be  quieted  until  some  one  ventured  into  the  fiery  ele- 
ment and  brought  out  the  trunk,  which  he  at  once 
seized,  and  then  disappeared  amidst  the  crowd. 

An  earthquake-proof  church  is  being  built  in  San 
Francisco  on  a plan  intended  to  prevent  loss  of  life  in 
the  event  of  the  shaking  down  of  the  walls. 

This  is  the  latest  gossip  about  P6re  Hyacinths— as 
to  the  truth  of  it  we  have  nothing  to  say— events  will 
prove  its  genuineness  or  falsity.  In  1867  a Boston 
gentleman,  together  with  his  wife  and  widowed  sis- 
ter, were  in  Paris.  Of  course  they,  among  the  other 
wonders  of  the  French  capital,  went  to  hear  Ptire  Hy- 
acinthe.  The  widow,  who  is  young  and  quite  wealthy, 
fell  in  love  with  the  P6re.  Meetings  were  brought 
about,  and  the  feeling  became  mutual.  Under  the 
tutelage  of  the  Boston  lady  the  priest  became  more 
and  more  outspoken  in  his  views,  and  finally  events 
culminated  in  his  retirement  from  his  monastic  orders. 
On  coming  to  America  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
met  the  lady  who  had  drawn  him  hither.  It  is  with 
the  intention  of  settling  private  affairs  in  France  that 
he  returned ; but  before  long  he  will  return  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  probably  remain  here,  and  marry  the  lady  who 
has  drawn  him  away  from  father-land  and  mother 
church. 

There  is  a prospect  that  one  of  these  days  we  shall 
be  blown  through  the  city  in  street  cars,  and  that  the 
poor  horses  will  enjoy  a luxuriant  rest.  A company 
has  been  organized  in  New  Orleans  who  propose  to 
run  street  cars  with  tanks  of  compressed  air  as  a mo- 
tive power.  Some  experiments  on  a small  scale  have 
already  been  made,  and  resulted  satisfactorily.  It  is 
computed  that  there  are  forty  thousand  cars  in  use  on 
the  street  railroads  in  the  United  States.  If  this  ex- 
periment proves  ultimately  successful,  the  right  to  use 
the  apparatus  will  doubtless  be  sought  by  all  compa- 
nies, as  the  expense  of  running  cars  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced thereby. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  fires,  or  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  total  number  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  during  the  year  1869,  were  caused  by  kero- 
sene and  other  products  of  petroleum  used  for  illu- 
minating purposes.  By  these  fires  ten  persons  were 
burned  to  death,  and  thirty-five  more  or  less  seriously 
injured.  The  damage  to  property  from  this  cause  is 
estimated  at  $82,160— $72,720  in  New  York,  and  $9430 
in  Brooklyn.  ^ 

A lady  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  entered  a gambling  sa- 
loon the  other  evening— she  being  closely  veiled— and 
asked  for  her  husband.  She  found  him  playing  cards, 
and  considerably  excited.  Ho  did  not  notice  his  wife 
until  she  sat  down  by  his  side,  and,  pointing  to  the 
tumbler  of  hot  whisky,  said:  “That  looks  good;  I 
guess  I’ll  take  some  of  it.”  To  say  that  he  was  sur- 
prised but  feebly  expresses  his  utter  amazement  as 
he  looked  at  her.  As  he  attempted  to  drink  tho 
whisky  she  dashed  it  to  the  floor.  The  husband  then 
concluded  to  leave ; and  as  they  went  out  the  lady 
pulled  aside  her  veil,  remarking,  as  she  glanced 
around:  “ This  is  a nice  place.  I wonder  why  ladies 
can’t  come  here  as  well  as  gentlemen  l’’ 

It  is  said  that  the  students  in  Oberlin  College, 
Ohio,  do  not  use  tobacco.  The  reason  for  this 
strange  conduct  is  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
so  many  lady  students  in  the  institution.  A good  re- 
sult, certainly. 

The  Journal  of  Health  objects  to  the  common  prac- 
tice of  putting  an  open  vessel  of  water  on  a stove,  to 
prevent  the  air  of  a room  from  getting  too  dry.  It 
says  that  by  thus  filling  the  air  with  steam  it  is  made 
far  less  nutritious,  and  also  renders  the  person  ex- 
tremely liable  to  take  cold.  Pure  air  admitted  from 
without  is  better  than  filling  the  room  with  vapor  of 
water. 


“The  Young  Ladies’  Humanitarian  Association  for 
Helping  Blind  Men  Across  the  Street"  originated  in  a 
very  simple  incident.  A New  York  bachelor  saw  a 
nice  young  woman  helping  a blind  man  across  the 
street,  and  forthwith  was  introduced,  wooed,  and 
married  the  girl.  She  told  her  lady  friends  all  about 
it,  and  immediately  the  above-named  charitable  soci- 
ety was  formed— at  least  so  “ they  say.” 

The  opelet,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  sea,  is  about 
as  large  as  tho  German  aster,  having  numerous  long, 
glossy  petals  of  light  green  tipped  with  rose-color. 
The  opelet  clings  to  the  rocks,  flut  the  petals  wave 
about  in  the  water,  looking  Innocent  and  lovely. 
But  the  instant  a foolish  little  fish  touches  one  of  the 
rosy  tips,  he  is  struck  with  poison  as  fatal  to  him  as 
lightning.  He  immediately  becomes  numb,  and  in  a 
moment  beautiful  arms  wrap  themselves  around  him, 
and  he  is  drawn  into  the  huge,  greedy  mouth,  and  is 
Been  no  more.  Then  the  lovely  arms  unclose  and 
wave  again  in  the  water,  looking  as  innocent  and 
harmless  as  though  they  had  never  touched  a fish. 


Are  the  days  of  gas  for  street-lighting  purposes  num- 
bered ? A German  astronomer  informs  the  credulous 
that  lyyvq^ppther  moon,  much  nearer 
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LOST  IN  THE  SNOW. 

See  Illustration  on  Page  CO. 

On  this  drear  night,  going  whither,  • 
Mournful  mother,  with  thj  child? 

What  sad  fate  has  brought  thee  hither, 
Now  the  snow-storm,  sweeping  wild, 
Buries  every  path  and  track, 

And  the  night  i3  gathering,  black  ? 

All  the  firs  are  weighed  with  snow ; 

Every  hedge  heaves  like  a grave. 

Faster  o'er  the  road  you  go 

Spreads  the  white  and  treacherous  wave. 
After  thee,  with  silent  tread, 

Steals  a summoner  from  the  dead. 

Clasp  thy  child  unto  thy  breast, 

Closer,  lest  he  tear  it  hence. 

Onward ; if  thou  stay  and  rest 
For  a moment,  by  yon  fence, 

Yon  pursuer’s  savage  grasp 
Thy  fond  treasure  will  unclasp. 

Hurry,  w’hile  thy  chilling  blood 
Still  can  give  thee  life  and  speed; 
Knee-deep  through  the  freezing  flood, 
Faster  o’er  the  buried  mead; 

Till  the  distant  village  peal 
O’er  thy  drowsy  senses  steal. 

Cry  to  Heaven! — Jesu  send  her 
Guardian  angels  swiftly  down! 

Saviour  of  Mankind,  befriend  her ! 

Fainter  now,  she  half  sinks  down, 

When  a ray  of  friendly  light 

Darts,  swift  piercing  through  the  night. 

Then  there  come  a pleasant  jangling, 

As  of  bells,  and  lusty  voices ; 

And  a shouting,  merry  wrangling — 

Ere  she  leaps  up  and  rejoices, 

Two  great  giant-arms  have  bound  her. 

’Tis  her  husband  who  has  found  her ! 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 


Xn  jfibe  Hooka.— Book  m. 


CHAPTER  XII.— (Continued.) 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called  him 
“ Cesare,”  and  the  sound  of  his  name  uttered  by 
her  lips  overpowered  him  with  joy.  He  fell  on 
his  knees  and  kissed  her  hand  in  his  demonstra- 
tive southern  way. 

“ Auima  mia,  do  I not  know  already  what  you 
would  tell  me  ?” 

“No,"  replied  Veronica,  with  a faint  melan- 
choly smile;  “you  do  not  know  or  guess.  Sit 
down  there,  opposite  to  me,  and  listen.  You 
said  a reproachful  word  to  me  just  now  about 
not  having  trusted  you.  I want  you  to  under- 
stand how  little  I deserve  a reproach  from  you.  ” 

Barletti  began  to  protest  that  he  had  never 
meant  to  reproach  her ; but  she  checked  him. 

“ No,  no ; say  no  more.  Hear  me  out.  Last 
autumn  at  the  Villa  Chiari,  when  I was  startled 
and  alarmed  by  Sir  John’s  illness,  you  remember 
that  I spoke  to  you  about  it  ?” 

4 4 Remember ! Ah,  V eronica,  can  I forget  any 
word  of  yours  ?’’ 

“Many,  I should  think:  but  probably  not 
those  words.  Well;  it  was  not  merely  that 
you  were  the  only  intimate  acquaintance  who 
frequented  our  house;  it  was  not  even  that  I 
thought  you  kind -hearted  and  sympathizing, 
and  that  in  my  utter  loneliness  I yearned  for 
kindness  and  sympathy.  No:  all  that  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  make  me  confide  in  you  as 
I did.  I knew  that  there  was  a tie  between  us 
which  gave  me  a real  claim  on  you.  Cesare, 
you  and  I are  cousins.  ” 

“Cousins!  You  and  I are  cousins!  But 
how  ? Oh,  Veronica,  and  you  never  said  a word 
—never  gave  a hint — that — ” 

“No.  I never  said  a word,  nor  gave  a hint 
of  our  relationship.  I never  should  have  done 
so,  had  not  Sir  John  done  me  justice  and  placed 
me  in  a position  which  I could  acknowledge  to 
my  kindred.  My  mother  was  Stella  Maria  de’ 
Barletti ; and  your  grandfather  and  my  grand- 
father were  brothers.” 

44  Dio  mio ! But  he — Gale — must  have  known 
this?” 

Veronica  had  not  anticipated  this  common- 
sense  remark.  Barletti  did  not  appear  sufficient- 
ly impressed  by  the  greatness  of  her  conduct. 
When  a sensitive  artist  has  made  his  point,  he 
requires  to  be  sustained  and  encouraged  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  auditors. 

“Sir  John  Gale,”  replied  Veronica,  haughti- 
ly, “probably  never  heard  the  name  of  my  mo- 
ther. She  Li.'s  been  dead  many  years.  I have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  him  of  my 
maternal  ancestors.  He  is  a parvenu,  and,  like 
all  parvenus,  pretentious  and  jealous  on  the  score 
of  family.” 

This  magnificent  tone  a little  bewildered  Bar- 
letti. He  knew  very  well  what  value  was  set  on 
a member  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  princely 
family  de’  Barletti  in  their  own  country.  Poor 
ritices  had  been  plentiful  in  his  world  ever  since 
e could  remember ; but  rich  English  baronets 
had  not.  He  recollected  having  heard  that  his 
respected  great-uncle  (Veronica’s  grandfather) 
had  married  a young  English  lady  with  a very 
moderate  dowry  (as  to  her  pedigree,  no  one  had. 
thought  of  inquiring,  so  far  as  he  knew),  and 
that  his  respected  great-uncle  was  thought  to 
have  done  uncommonly  well. 

“And  so  we  are  really  cousins!”  he  said, 
looking  wistfully  at  Veronica’s  tear-stained  face. 
44  Ah,  idolo  mio,  no  cousinship  can  make  me  love 
you  more  than  I love  you  already !” 

44  You  do  not  seem  to  understand,  Cesare,  that 
I refrained  from  claiming  you  as  my  kinsman, 
or  of  hinting  at  our  rgafioa^ip  toSifJphn,  sole- 


ly out  of  regard  to  the  honor  of  our  family,”  said 
Veronica,  impatiently.  “Some  women  might 
have  appealed  to  yon  to  see  them  righted.  But, 
although  I knew  that  the  facts  of  my  story  could 
do  you  no  dishonor,  I resolved  to  keep  my  se- 
cret until  I could  face  the  world,  which  judges 
only  by  outside  appearances.” 

This  was  clumsy  enough.  The  inspiration 
which  enables  such  imitative  temperaments  as 
Veronica’s  to  deceive  themselves  had  faded  from 
lack  of  responsive  sympathy.  But  the  applause 
must  be  had,  at  whatsoever  cost  of  insistence ! 
At  last  Cesare  understood  what  was  expected  of 
him.  And,  be  it  noted,  there  was  nothing  in 
his  mind  to  make  his  response  otherwise  than 
genuine. 

“Dear,  noble  Veronica !”  he  exclaimed,  gaz- 
ing into  her  face  with  intense  admiration. 

“ Ah,  Cesare,  you  did  not  understand  me !” 

“ But  I know,  now,  how  brave  and  noble  you 
have  been  ! And  I know  how  utterly  unworthy 
of  you  is  that  man  who — ” 

“ Hush ! Let  that  rest.  He  is  very,  very  ill.  ” 

“I  saw  him  lifted  into  the  carriage.  But, 
Veronica,  he  may  linger  a long  time  yet.” 

She  made  no  answer,  but  drew  a little  apart 
from  him,  as  he  seated  himself  beside  her. 

“I  wish — I wish,  Veronica,  that  you  would 
throw  me  a word  of  hope  to  feed  on  in  these 
weary  days !” 

44  What  can  I say,  Cesare  ? This  is  not  a mo- 
ment to  press  such  words  on  me.  Do  not  make 
me  feel  that  I could  not  dare  to  rely  on  you  and 
appeal  to  you  if — if  I were  left  alone  here.” 

“ You  might  give  me  a right,  then,  to  be  relied 
on,  and  appealed  to.  Veronica,  I adore  you! 
I would  devote  my  life  to  you!” 

44 Cesare,  at  such  a time!  When  he  is  lying 
there  so  ill!” 

44 But  he  has  been  ill  all  these  months !”  said 
Barletti,  simply. 

“Then  think  of  met  I am  worn  out,  and 
can  not  bear  much  more  excitement.  If  you 
will  talk  to  me  calmly,  as  a friend  and  a kins- 
man, you  may.  If  you  can  not  promise  to  do 
that,  you  must  go  away  at  once.” 

44  You  are  hard  with  me,  Veronica.” 

44  It  is  most  ungrateful  to  say  so.  Tell  me — 
that  English  officer  you  spoke  with,  did  he  say — 
did  he  speak — do  you  think  he  will  talk  to  every 
comer  as  he  did  to  you?”  asked  Veronica,  flush- 
ing hotly  as  she  brought  out  the  question. 

Barletti  reassured  her.  The  officer  had  spok- 
en merely  because  Barletti  had  mentioned  Sir 
John  as  his  friend.  Of  course  a ceremony  per- 
formed in  that  way,  on  board  a ship  of  war,  could 
•not  be  supposed  to  be  in  any  sense  a secret.  But 
the  squadron  was  to  depart  immediately.  There 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  the  thing  to  spread 
among  the  people  who  knew  her  here.  Barletti, 
as  he  said  this,  did  not  believe  it.  But  he  saw 
that  she  greatly  dreaded  the  secret  getting  abroad ; 
and  he  thought  only  of  soothing  her  anxiety.  He 
tried,  then,  to  induce  her  to  tell  him  about  her 
home  and  her  family,  and  how  it  had  come  to 
pass  that  she  had  left  England  with  Sir  John 
Gale.  But  on  this  subject  she  was  not  willing 
to  speak  quite  unprepared. 

“You  told  me  to  talk  to  you  as  a friend  and 
a kinsman,  Veronica,”  said  he.  “A  kinsman, 
surely,  has  some  right  to  your  confidence.  ” 

“Some  day,  Cesare,”  she  answered,  “you 
shall  know  the  story  of  my  life.  The  life  has 
not  been  long,  but  the  story  can  not  be  told 
quickly.  I can  not  bring  myself  to  make  the 
effort  now.  You  must  have  patience,  and  some 
day  I will  not  refuse  what  you  ask  me.  There 
is  my  hand  on  it.  It  is  a promise.” 

Her  tone,  and  look,  and  gesture  conveyed 
more  than  the  mere  words.  He  was  about  to 
speak,  but  she  lightly  laid  the  fingers  of  her  left 
hand  (he  held  her  right  hand  in  his)  on  his  lips. 

“Not  a word  more,”  she  said.  “Go  now. 
You  will  come  this  evening ; and,  above  all,  do 
not  allow  Sir  John  to  guess  that  you  saw  him 
this  morning!  Farewell!” 

“ Veronica,  one  word ! It  is  a question  I have 
wanted  to  ask  you ; do  you  know  an  Englishman 
named  Frost?” 

“Frost?  No.” 

“ He  knows  you,  and  spoke  of  you.  Or  it 
may  be— now  I think  of  it — that  he  only  knows 
you  by  report.  I forget  his  exact  words.” 

4 4 Knows  me ! What  did  he  say  ?” 

44  He  said  that  Gale  treated  you  very  ill.” 

44  He  said  that  ? Tell  me  exactly,  word  for 
word,  what  he  said !” 

44  Well,  I think,”  replied  Barletti,  pondering, 
44  that  his  words  were,  4 Sir  John  Gale  uses  that 
poor  wife  of  his  very  ill.’  ” 

44  Wife ! Ah !”  exclaimed  Veronica,  drawing 
a long  breath.  “He  spoke  of  me  as  Lady 
Gale  ?” 

“Yes,  yes;  I am  sure  of  that.  But  where 
can  he  have  known  any  thing  about  you  ?” 

44  It  matters  very  little.  In  Florence,  perhaps. 
You  have  told  me  enough  to  show  what  a hot- 
bed of  gossip  there  is  there.  Quiet  as  we  were, 
we  did  not  escape  the  tongues  of  those  creatures 
who  lounge  at  the  club-door,  I dare  say.  ” 

Barletti  felt  a little  uncomfortable  twinge  of 
conscience  as  he  remembered  that  he  himself  had 
made  one  in  a discussion  respecting  her,  at  the 
very  spot  she  mentioned.  And  her  flashing  eye 
and  disdainful  attitude  recalled  to  him,  moreover, 
Sir  John’s  warning  not  to  tell  44  miladi”  that  her 
name  had  been  spoken  at  the  club. 

44  Farewell  until  this  evening,  Veronica,  mia 
adorata !” 

44  Good-by,  Cousin  Cesare.  ” 

When  he  was  gone  she  sat  down  opposite  to  a 
large  mirror.  “Princess!”  she  said,  softly,  to 
herself.  44 Principessa  de’ Barletti!”  Veronica 
understood,  although  Cesare  did  not,  what  the 
worth  of  such  a title  would  be  in  England.  Then 
she  stretched  herself  on  a sofa  and  rested  her 
head  on  soft  cushions.  She  was  really  weary  in 
mind  and  body,  and  presently  fell  off  iuto  a 
sleep. 


Toward  the  end  of  her  sleep  she  began  to 
dream.  She  dreamed  that  she  was  going  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  Plew,  and  that  she  was  reluct- 
antly walking  by  his  side  through  St.  Gildas’s 
grave-yard,  toward  the  church.  And,  as  they 
came  near  to  an  ancient  upright  stone  she  well 
remembered,  Sir  John  Gale,  white  and  ghastly 
in  his  grave-clothes,  darted  out  from  behind  it, 
and,  with  a yell  of  hoarse  laughter,  bade  them 
stop. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

REPARATION. 

“ ‘To  my  beloved  wife.’  That  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Take  these  things  away,  and  put  another 
pillow  behind  my  shoulders,  Paul.  Paul ! Paul ! 
do  you  hear  ?” 

Then  followed  a hoarse  muttered  volley  of 
oaths,  and  Sir  John  sank  back  on  his  pillow. 

Veronica  and  Barletti  stood  beside  his  bed. 
The  former  very  pale  and  excited:  the  latter 
wondering,  and  impressed  by  the  change  in  Sir 
John’s  face.  There  was  an  awful  look  upon  it. 
The  skin  seemed  to  be  burned  and  shriveled  by 
an  inward  scorching  fire.  The  eyes  looked  out 
glassy  and-  prominent  from  under  their  red  eye- 
brows. There  was  a harsh  stubble  of  beard  upon 
the  cheeks  and  chin. 

“You  have  explained  to  him,  have  you?” 
asked  Sir  John,  in  a faint  voice,  making  a slight 
movement  with  the  emaciated  hand  that  lay  out- 
side the  coverlet,  toward  Barletti. 

44  He  understands  the  purport  of  what  you  tell 
us  you  have  written,”  answered  Veronica. 

44  Ay,  that  is  right.  I want  him  to  understand. 
The  estate  in  Dorsetshire  is  entailed,  and  will  go 
to  a cursed  snob,  a third  cousin  who  inherits  the 
baronetcy,  curse  him!  But  the  money  in  the 
English  funds,  the  plate,  the  house  in  town,  the 
railway  shares,  and — and  every  thing  else,  in 
short,  will  be  4 my  beloved  wife's.’” 

He  said  the  words  with  so  strangely  malevo- 
lent a grimace  on  his  withered  face  that  Veron- 
ica stared  at  him  with  wide  eyes,  for  once  uncon- 
scious of  their  own  expression.  Barletti,  too, 
was  struck  by  the  look,  though  he  could  not  fully 
comprehend  the  words  of  Sir  John.  The  latter 
had  lately— during  the  last  day  or  so,  that  is — 
ceased  to  speak  any  language  but  his  own.  It 
troubled  him  to  talk  French,  he  said.  At  any 
time  of  his  life,  and  under  any  circumstances,  it 
would  have  appeared  to  him  a sufficient  reason 
for  refraining  from  doing  any  thing  to  say  that 
it  troubled  him.  But  as  things  were  with  him, 
it  was  very  obvious  that  he  was  unequal  to  mak- 
ing much  continued  effort. 

“Does  Gale  say  it  has  been  signed?”  asked 
Barletti  of  Veronica. 

Sir  John’s  ear  had  caught  the  question,  and 
he  answered  it. 

44  Oh  yes ! Yes,  the  witnesses ! Ay,  we  must 
have  witnesses,  or  it  would  not  be  a legal  instru- 
ment. Ha,  ha,  ha ! Yes,  yes.  Oh,  it  is  signed ; 
it  is  witnessed.  I have  taken  care !” 

In  obedience  to  a sign  from  his  master,  whose 
every  movement  he  watched  attentively,  Paul 
took  a small  key  from  a ring  attached  to  his 
master’s  watch-chain,  and  with  it  unlocked  a 
desk  that  stood  at  one  end  of  the  room  opposite 
to  the  bed.  He  then  opened  an  inner  compart- 
ment of  the  desk,  which  was  fastened  by  a spring, 
and  took  out  a folded  paper  covered  with  writing 
on  one  side.  When  all  was  done,  Sir  John 
stretched  his  hand  out  for  the  paper  to  be  given 
to  him.  His  eyes  traveled  over  the  writing— it 
was  very  short — and  then  glanced  at  Barletti  and 
Veronica  as  they  stood  side  by  side  near  the  bed. 
With  a sudden  movement  Ms  fingers  cramped 
themselves  on  the  paper  they  held,  creasing  it 
into  irregular  folds. 

“Go  away,  go  away!”  he  gasped  out.  “Go 
and  leave  me.  And — Paul,  Paul!  Take  you 
this  precious  paper,  and  lock  it  up  again  care- 
fully in  the  drawer  of  that  desk.  Let  them  see 
you  do  it.  So ; so.  And  you  are  a witness  to 
it,  remember.  You  will  know  and  recollect  that 
that  is  my  will,  which  leaves  the  bulk  of  my 
property  to  my  wife — 4 to  my  beloved  wife.  ’ Now 
go. 

The  latter  command  was  addressed  to  Barletti 
and  Veronica,  who,  nothing  loth  to  leave  that 
presence,  withdrew.  It  was  the  fifth  evening 
after  the  day  the  incidents  of  which  have  been 
narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  On  return- 
ing home  from  the  ship  Sir  John  had  taken  to 
his  bed,  and  had  not  since  left  it.  He  was  in  a 
strangely  excited  state,  and  fuller  than  usual  of 
capricious  ill  humor. 

After  Sir  John  had  dismissed  them  from  his 
bedside,  Veronica  and  Barletti  remained  tete-a- 
tete  in  the  large  dimly-lighted  saloon.  No  one 
observed  them.  They  were  free  to  remain  to- 
gether as  long  as  they  chose.  Sir  John,  far  from 
displaying  suspicion,  seemed  to  desire  Barletti’s 
presence  in  the  house.  But  yet  the  prince  made 
no  attempt  to  profit  by  this  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing love  to  the  beautiful  Veronica.  She  sat 
down  silently,  and  with  a disturbed  countenance, 
fie  walked  to  the  window,  whose  shutters  were 
unclosed,  and  looked  out  into  the  moonlight. 
The  oppression  of  Sir  John’s  looks  and  words 
weighed  upon  them  both  like  a hot,  stifling  air. 

Veronica  broke  the  silence.  She  spoke  in  a 
subdued  voice,  although  there  was,  as  she  well 
knew,  no  human  creature  within  ear-shot. 

“Cesare!  Why  don’t  you  speak  to  me?  I 
feel  so  horribly  unstrung.  ” 

4 4 Cara ! Y ou  have  been  too  much  tried.  You 
must  try  to  be  strong  and  composed.  Coraggio.  ” 

44 1 hate  such  meaningless  talk,”  she  replied, 
fretfully.  44  4 Coraggio !’  It  is  not  courage  I 
want.  Courage  won’t  explain  and  make  clear. 
Do  you  think,  Cesare,  that  he  is  really — dying  ?” 

44  He  is  undoubtedly  very,  very  ill.” 

“There  again!  Meaningless,  empty  words. 
I know — we  all  know — that  he  is  very,  very  ill. 
But  I ask  if  you  think  the  end  is  near  ?” 

Cesare  really  loved  her,  and  he  was  patient 


with  her  as  real  love  is.  He  seated  himself  near 
her,  and  softly  placed  his  hand  upon  her  head. 

44  Veronica  mia,”  he  said,  “I  am  not  skilled 
in  such  signs.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there 
is  to-night  a warning  change  in  him.” 

Veronica  shuddered  and  drew  close  to  him, 
pressing  her  shoulder  against  his  with  the  ges- 
ture, not  of  a lover,  but  of  a little  frightened 
child  that  seeks  the  comfort  of  human  contact  in 
the  dark. 

44  He  must  feel  deeply  the  wrong  he  did  you,” 
proceeded  Cesare.  44  It  must  be  owned  that  he 
is  doing  what  he  can  to  save  his  soul.  The 
testament  he  has  made  is  a generous  one.  ” 

44  Yes — I don’t  know — ” 

44  You  don’t  know  ?” 

“ I — I — feel — I can  not  explain  it;  but  I have 
a strange  feeling  as  though  he  were  fooling  me 
to  the  last.” 

“Fancies,  my  child.  What  puts  them  into 
your  head  ?’’ 

“I  can  not  explain  it,  I tell  you.  He  looks 
at  me  sometimes  almost  fiendishly.  And  with 
a kind  of  exultation  in  his  eyes  too.  Just  now 
I almost  believed  his  mind  was  wandering.  ” 

“ No,  no ; he  was  in  perfect  possession  of  his 
senses,”  said  Barletti,  hastily,  feeling  that  this 
suggestion  was  an  extremely  imprudent  one  for 
Sir  John’s  legatee  to  make.  44  He  has  done  ev- 
ery thing  with  forethought  and  deliberation. 
The  marriage  on  board  ship  was  his  own  idea, 
was  it  not  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  on  the  first  distant  hint  of  his  making 
a provision  for  you — which  you  uttered  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  suggestion — he  met  your  wishes 
by  telling  you  that  he  had  already  made  a will 
with  which  his  widow  would  have  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  ?'’ 

“Yes.” 

“The  will  is  clearly  expressed  and  duly  wit- 
nessed, is  it  not  ?” 

44  He  did  not  show  it  to  me.  He  merely  read 
a few  words  from  it.” 

“But  he  stated  what  its  purport  was,  in  the 
presence  of  Paul,  who  had  witnessed  it.  And 
its  terms  surpassed  your  expectations.  Is  all 
that  not  true  ?” 

44 Y — yes,  I suppose  so.  Yes;  it  is  true,” 
added  Veronica,  in  a firmer  tone.  Barletti’s  re- 
capitulation of  the  facts  was  reassuring  her.  She 
had,  in  truth,  spoken  at  first  with  an  indistinct 
hope  of  eliciting  some  such  reassuring  statement 
of  the  case. 

44  But,”  she  added,  after  a pause,  during  which 
her  memory  had  vividly  recalled  certain  of  Sir 
John’s  looks  and  words:  “although  all  that  is 
true,  quite  true,  I can  not  help  being  made  un- 
easy by  his  manner.  Why  should  he  do  this  for 
me  if  he  hates  me,  as  I most  thoroughly  believe 
he  does  ?” 

4 4 Hates  you,  Veronica ! What  wild  folly !” 

“No,  no,  no;  it  is  not  wild  folly.  It  is  sober 
sense,”  pursued  Veronica,  speaking  with  vehe- 
mence, now  that  she  had  once  began  to  reveal 
the  secret  thought  that  was  in  her.  “I  have 
long  guessed  it.  I may  say  that  I have  long 
known  it.  What  love  he  ever  felt  for  me  has 
been  over  this  many  a day.  I always  know 
when  people  love  me — always.  And  he  hates 
ou  too.  He  is  jealous  of  you.  I have  seen 
is  eyes,  when  he  did  not  know  that  I saw 
them,  under  the  shadow  of  his  lamp-screen  on 
the  little  table.  And  I believe  he  set  Paul  to 
watch  us.  I do !” 

The  strong  conviction  in  her  tone  was  not 
without  its  effect  on  Barletti.  But  he  answered 
with  the  confident  calmness  of  one  who  is  re- 
butting an  obvious  absurdity,  and  with  a slight 
nodding  of  his  head  up  and  down : 44  Well,  it  is 
the  most  original  demonstration  of  hatred  I ever 
heard  of,  to  bestow  his  name  and  his  fortune  on 
you  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  about  to 
leave  you  free  to  enjoy  both  as  you  please. 
Most  people  would  call  such  conduct  affection- 
ate and  generous.  ” 

44  Yes.  And  it  is  because  I know  him  to  be 
incapable  of  either  affection  or  generosity  that  I 
can  not  be  easy.” 

44  Veronica,  that  is  morbid !” 

“Well,  you  may  say  what  you  please,  but  I 
know  that  man  means  me  no  good.  Do  you 
remember  what  he  said  last  night  as  we  sat  be- 
side his  bed?  Dio  mio!  How  it  all  comes 
back  plainly  to  me.  He  said,  4 Ah!  you  are 
both  young,  and  handsome,  and  healthy.  How 
delightful  it  is  to  think  of  the  years  of  happiness 
that  stretch  before  you !’  And  did  you  not  see 
the  diabolical  sneer  he  gave?  Oh!  Cesare, 
there  is  some  evil  to  come.  I am  sure  of  it.” 

She  wrung  her  hands  tightly  together,  and  be- 
gan to  pace  quickly  up  and  down  the  room. 

“Veronica,”  he  said,  after  a minute’s  con- 
sideration, “it  may  be  that  you  do  not  much 
wrong  Sir  John's  nature.  And  yet  I am  con- 
vinced you  are  mistaken  in  your  conclusions. 
If  he  does  not  care  for  you  he  cares  for  himself, 
and  the  fear  of  death  is  a powerful  motive  to 
reparation.” 

“He  does  not  believe  in  reparation.  He 
scoffs  at  every  thing.  He  has  no  religion.” 

“But  those  are  the  vejy  people  to  be  afraid. 
I have  known  men  who  have  never  beep  to 
mass  or  to  confession  for  twenty  years  turn  like 
soft  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  when  there 
came  any  question  of  dying.” 

44  Ah,  in  your  church,  perhaps.  But  with  us 
it  is  different.” 

“And  then,  don’t  you  see,  Veronica,  that  the 
struggle  in  his  mind  between  evil  promptings 
and  the  desire  to  save  his  own  soul  may  pro- 
duce all  the  strange  fluctuations  you  observe  in 
his  manner  ?” 

She  shook  her  head  doubtfully,  but  she  liked 
that  her  vague  fears  and  suspicions  should  be 
combated.  She  leaned  on  this  man  who  loved 
her.  She  had  been  right  in  her  assertion  that 
she  always  knew  when  she  was  loved.  With 
whatfsiiqrj  |h|j|  hajd-,first  sought  to  make 
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himself  pleasing  in  her  eyes,  she  was  unshaka- 
bly  sure  that  now,  at  all  events,  he  loved  her  for 
herself;  and  that  were  she  destitute  to-morrow 
he  would  not  desert  her.  And  then,  too,  her 
apprehensions  seemed  less  alarming  now  she  had 
uttered  them  than  they  had  appeared  while  she 
brooded  over  them  silently.  Perhaps  Cesare 
was  right,  and  she  was  wrong  after  all ! What 
flaw  could  there  be  in  her  fortunes  ? Yes ; no 
doubt  Cesare  was  right!  She  was  very  glad 
she  had  spoken  to  him  so  openly.  Before  they 
parted  she  took  his  head  between  her  hands, 
and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  forehead.  The  ac- 
tion was  little  more  than  an  expression  of  the 
relief  to  her  mind  which  his  word  had  brought : 
and  partly  it  was  the  selfish  instinctive  clinging 
in  peril  to  a clasping  hand — the  clinging  of  a 
child  that  knows  no  compunction  in  throwing 
all  its  weight  of  care  and  fear  on  to  the  patient 
willing  shoulders  of  those  who  love  it. 

The  next  day  about  noon  Cesare  de’  Barletti 
was  breakfasting  in  one  of  the  principal  cafffcs 
in  Naples,  when  Mr.  Frost  walked  in  and  took 
his  seat  at  a small  round  table  near  him. 

“ Ah,  Mr.  Frost ! So  you  are  not  gone  then  ?” 
said  Barletti,  shaking  hands.  This  was  a cere- 
mony he  never  omitted  with  an  Englishman, 
conceiving  that  to  have  done  so  would  have 
been  as  great  a solecism  in  good-manners  as  to 
decline  the  proffered  pipe  of  a Turk. 

“ No,”  returned  Mr.  Frost.  “ I am  not  gone, 
as  you  see.  The  telegram  came  after  all.  I 
may  be  detained  here  another  week  or  so.  I 
have  not  seen  you  these  last  days,  prince.” 

“I  have  been  nowhere — nowhere  except  to 
the  house  of  a sick  friend.  He  is  dying,  I fancy. 
l)o  you  remember — ” Barletti  suddenly  checked 
his  speech  and  dropped  his  coffee-cup  with  a 
clatter  that  brought  the  waiters  hurrying  up. 
In  the  little  momentary  bustle  his  sudden  pause 
and  confusion  escaped  notice,  as  he  fancied. 

Cesare  had  been  on  the  point  of  mentioning 
that  his  sick  friend  was  no  other  than  the  bride- 
groom whose  marriage  had  taken  place  on  board 
the  Furibond,  when  he  remembered  that  Frost 
had  spoken  of  ‘ ‘ Lady  Gale.  ” If  Frost  supposed 
Veronica  to  be  Sir  John’s  wife  already  at  the 
time  of  their  conversation  at  the  window  of  the 
hotel,  it  would  be  injudicious,  to  say  the  least,  to 
proclaim  that  she  had  only  been  married  that 
very  morning.  Besides,  Veronica  had  so  shrunk 
from  having  the  date  of  the  marriage  known.  It 
might  be — nay,  it  was  probable — that  Mr.  Frost 
had  already  heard  of  it.  But  at  all  events  he 
(Cesare)  would  say  no  word  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Frost  had  clearly  perceived  that  the  dropping  of 
the  coffee-cup  had  been  a mere  feint  on  Barletti’s 
part  to  divert  attention  from  his  unfinished  speech. 
But  it  was  a matter  of  considerable  indifference 
to  Mr.  Frost  whether  Prince  Cesare  de’  Barletti 
were  close  or  candid  in  his  communications,  now 
that  the  business  which  had  brought  the  two  men 
into  contact  was  satisfactorily  concluded.  He 
therefore  began  to  chat  easily  and  amusingly  as 
he  sipped  his  coffee,  and  Barletti  listened  with 
lazy  satisfaction. 

Presently  he  observed,  during  a pause  in  the 
talk:  “What  a devil  of  a pace  those  fellows 
drive  at ! The  hackney  cabmen,  I mean.  Just 
listen  how  one  is  tearing  up  the  street  at  this 
moment.  Neck  or  nothing ! ” 

“Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Frost,  “I  often  wonder 
that  in  your  teeming  streets  more  accidents  do 
not  happen.  This  fellow,  whoever  he  may  be,  is 
coming  here,  by  the  sound.  By  Jove  1 What’s 
the  matter  ?’* 

The  exclamation  was  elicited  by  the  sudden 
pulling  up  of  an  open  cab  at  the  door,  and  the 
hurried  descent  therefrom  of  a pale,  frightened 
servant  in  an  English  livery.  The  man  looked 
about  him  eagerly,  and  elbowed  his  way  through 
the  crowd  of  coffee-drinkers  with  a disregard  of 
their  convenience  which  would  have  brought 
down  considerable  wrath  on  his  head  had  it  not 
been  for  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  which 
aroused  curiosity  and  kept  resentment  in  abey- 
ance. 

“Oh,  there  you  are,  signor  principe!”  ex- 
claimed the  man,  catching  sight  of  Barletti; 
“I’ve  been  half  over  Naples  looking  for  you! 
At  last  I heard  you  were  here.  Will  you  come 
at  once  to  miladi  ? Here’s  the  cab  waiting.” 

“What  is  it,  Pietro?”  asked  Barletti,  rising 
with  a face  yet  paler  than  the  servant’s. 

He  had  no  reason  to  fear  for  Veronica,  and 
yet  his  unreasonable  lover-like  apprehension  could 
fix  on  no  other  object. 

“ My  master,  signor  principe,  is  dying  or  dead. 
I don’t  expect  to  find  him  alive  when  we  get 
there,  and  miladi  she’s  been  falling  from  one 
fainting  fit  into  another.  And  as  soon  as  she 
had  consciousness  she  sent  for  you.” 

Barletti  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  to  the  door. 
Before  he  stepped  into  the  cab  he  called  out  to 
Frost,  “ Let  me  see  you  this  evening ! I may 
have  business.  Something  important!  Come 
to  the  Palazzo  Dinori  at  six  o’clock,  if  you  possi- 
bly can,  and  ask  for  me!” 

Then  Barletti  got  into  the  cab,  and  was  whirled 
away  with  a mighty  whooping  and  clattering  of 
hoofs. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

“my  beloved  wife.” 

Mr.  Frost  called  at  the  Palazzo  Dinori  a 
few  minutes  after  six  o’clock  that  evening.  He 
was  admitted  immediately  by  the  porter,  who  had 
been  told  to  expect  him,  and  was  ushered  into  a 
small,  sumptuously -furnished  room,  overladen 
with  ornament.  It  was  Veronica’s  boudoir. 

Mr.  Frost  had  not  come  to  the  palazzo  without 
trying  to  gain  some  information  respecting  the 
person  who  lived  there.  A rich  Englishman — 
very,  very  rich!  A millionaire  at  the  least. 
Milordo  Gale.  That  was  the  report  of  the  land- 
lord of  Mr.  Frost’s  hotel.  His  cook  was  a supe- 
rior person— a man  of ^snjtpj-a  ^ordga  .bleu ! 


The  landlord  had  the  honor  of  a slight  acquaint- 
ance with  that  distinguished  artist,  who  some- 
times cracked  a bottle  of  “Lacrima”  or  fine 
Capri  with  him  in  his  private  room.  As  to  Mi- 
lordo Gale— ah,  yes,  he  was  rich.  Diavolo! 
Poor  men  did  not  enjoy  the  sen-ices  of  such  a 
cook.  The  landlord  had  known  the  latter  long, 
and  esteemed  him  highly.  He  had  been  chef  de 
cuisine  to  the  Russian  embassador,  years  ago : in 
the  old  days,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Frost  would  perhaps  not  have  complied 
with  Barletti’s  request  to  go  to  the  Palazzo 
Dinori  so  promptly  had  he  not  felt  a considera- 
ble amount  of  curiosity  respecting  its  inmates. 
He  sat  down  in  the  luxurious  room,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  poor  Lady  Tallis’s  shabby  lodg- 
ing in  Gower  Street.  That  thought  brought 
others  in  its  train : other  thoughts  of  a painful 
and  harassing  nature.  His  promise  to  Zillah 
Lockwood  had  not  yet  been  redeemed.  And 
Hugh  was  growing  more  and  more  headstrong. 
It  was  more  than  a fortnight  since  he  had  had 
any  private  letter  from  England,  and  the  last  had 
been  from  his  wife — a tissue  of  complaints  and 
demands  for  money  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr. 
Frost’s  private  meditations  were  not  soothing. 
They  were  a bitter  cud  to  chew.  So  with  a 
wrench  of  his  mind,  and  a movement  of  his  body 
as  though  he  were  shaking  a tangible  weight  from 
his  shoulders,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  other 
matters.  Things  had  got  to  that  point  with  him 
now  when  a man  tells  himself  that  it  is  no  use 
thinking  of  his  troubles : thinking  will  mend  no- 
thing. Some  turn  of  luck  must  come — may 
come,  at  all  events.  And  if  not — ? If  not,  why 
still  it  is  no  use  thinking.  The  devil  must  have 
his  own  way ! 

Mr.  Frost  had  not  sat  ten  minutes  in  the  bou- 
doir before  Barletti  came  in. 

“Caro  amico,”  said  he,  grasping  the  lawyer’s 
hand  hard,  “you  are  come!  Thanks,  many 
thanks.  I have  great  need  of  you.” 

Barletti  had  never  addressed  Mr.  Frost  as 
“ caro  amico”  before. 

“ What  can  I do  for  you  ?”  asked  the  latter, 
observing  Barletti’s  face  attentively,  but  not  os- 
tentatiously. 

“It  is  all  over  here.  That  man — Sir  John 
Gale — ” 

“Your  friend?” 

“ My  friend ! Yes,  yes,  my  friend ! The  most 
unheard-of  cold-blooded  villain — ! Maria  San- 
tissima,  forgive  me ! He  has  gone  to  meet  his 
deserts.” 

“Humph!”  ejaculated  Mr.  Frost,  with  closed 
lips  and  an  indescribable  inflection  in  his  voice. 
“ Has  he  ? That  is  to  say  that  he  is — ?” 

“Dead.” 

“Oh!  Yes.  I see.  Was  it  sudden ?” 

“ One  can  hardly  say  so  after  all  these  months 
of  wasting  away.  But  yet  at  the  last  it  was  sud- 
den. It  was  a hideous  sight  to  see.  When  I 
got  here  they  took  me  straight  into  his  room. 

I turned  sick  and  faint  as  a girl,”  said  Barletti, 
growing  pale,  and  shuddering  at  the  recollec- 
tion. 

“ How  ? What  was  the  hideous  sight  ?” 

“He  had  broken  a blood-vessel,  and  was  lying 
there  just  as  he  had  died.  They  had  touched 
nothing.  It  was  horrible  !” 

The  impressionable  Italian  hid  his  face  with 
his  hands,  as  though  to  shut  out  the  remem- 
brance of  the  scene. 

“Who  was  with  him?  How  was  the  cause 
of  death  ascertained  ?” 

“The  two  physicians  who  attended  him  ar- 
rived just  after  it  happened.  He  had  been  rav- 
ing in  a fit  of  maniacal  fury.  That  killed  him, 
there’s  no  doubt.  ” 

A thought  occurred  to  Mr.  Frost.  If  Sir  John 
Gale  had  died  intestate  his  widow  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a wealthy  woman.  In  any  case 
his  death  w-ould  benefit  her,  for  there  were  set- 
tlements under  which  she  would  have  at  least 
such  an  income  as  befitted  her  rank.  Lady 
Tallis  Gale’s  niece  would  now  be  in  very  differ- 
ent circumstances  from  those  she  had  been  in 
hitherto.  Maud  would  be  Lady  Tallis’s  heiress 
of  course.  And  then — then  that  might  make  a 
difference  in  the  prospects  of  Hugh  Lockwood ! 
The  thought  passed  through  Mr.  Frost’s  brain 
so  quickly  that  there  was  no  perceptible  pause 
before  he  said,  “ You  will  allow  me  to  suggest 
that  you  should  at  once  telegraph  to  England. 
Perhaps  you  have  already  done  so  ?” 

Barletti  was  resting  his  elbows  on  the  table 
and  alternately  bringing  his  open  palms  together 
on  his  forehead,  and  slowly  separating  them  with 
a stroking  movement  toward  his  ears.  He  made 
a little  negative  gesture  with  his  head,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Frost’s  question. 

“ You  asked  me  to  come  here,  prince,  in  such 
a manner  that  I concluded  you  stood  in  need  of 
professional  advice  from  me.  If  I was  wrong, 
you  will  forgive  me  for'  reminding  you  that  my 
time  is  precious,  and  that  if  there  is  no  service  I 
can  render  you  I must  withdraw.  ” 

“No,  no,  don’t  go!  Pray  don’t  go!  I do 
want  you.  I have  the  greatest  need  of  you ! I 
have  been  half  distracted  all  day.  More  for  her 
sake,  God  knows,  than  my  own !” 

“For — her  sake?” 

“ I am  her  cousin.  I have  a right  to  be  near 
her  and  protect  her.  Her  mother  was  Maria 
Stella  de’ .Barletti.  There  is  no  other  relative 
in'Italy  to  take  care  of  her.” 

“ Prince,  I do  not  in  the  least  doubt  your  right 
to  take  care  of  the  lady  in  question.  But — who 
is  ‘ she  t'  ” 

“Do  you  remember  that  morning,  now  nearly 
a week  ago,  when  we  saw  Sir  John  Gale  being 
rowed  ashore  from  the  English  ship  ?” 

“ Certainly.  Ah,  I see.  Yes,  yes ; I begin 
to  understand.  There  was  a lady  with  him — a 
young  lady  as  it  seemed  to  me.  Humph !” 

“Yes,  that  was  she.  She  was  in  a dreadful 
state  this  morning  when  I came  here.  She  had 
been  fainting,  falling  from  one  swoon  into  an- 
other, and  that  was  best  for  her,  provera  anima 


softerente!  For  when  she  became  conscious 
again  her  misery  was  terrible  to  witness.” 

“May  I ask  what  was  the  occasion  of  the 
lady’s  agitation  ? Did  they  permit  her  to  see 
the  scene  which  so  affected  you  ? That  was  in- 
judicious !” 

“ Oh  yes ! She  saw  it  all.  She  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  give  me  a connected  account  of  it ; 
but  from  what  she  said,  and  from  what  Paul  said 
— Paul  was  that  man’s  valet — I have  ascertained 
that  the  scene  must  have  been  appalling.” 

Mr.  Frost  was  secretly  very  much  surprised 
at  Barletti’s  acknowledgment  that  the  beautiful 
young  woman  whose  position  in  Sir  John  Gale’s 
household  could  not  be  doubtful  was  his  cousin. 
The  young  prince’s  visits  to  Palazzo  Dinori,  and 
his  devotion  to  the  lovely  woman  who  inhabited 
it,  were  well-known  and  much-discussed  topics 
of  gossip  in  Naples,  as  they  had  been  at  Flor- 
ence— a fact  of  which  Barletti  was  as  innocent  as 
a child.  For  there  are  minds  which,  although 
shrewd  enough  to  judge  their  neighbors,  can 
never  conceive  that  the  same  standard  is  natu- 
rally applied  to  measure  them.  Some  breath  of 
this  gossip  had  floated  by  Mr.  Frost,  and  had  re- 
mained in  his  memory.  Veronica  was  usually 
spoken  of  as  “ La  Gale,”  a mode  of  designating 
her  which  conveyed  no  idea  of  wifehood  to  Mr. 
Frost’s  ears.  Mr.  Frost  was  not  unacquainted 
with  foreign  life.  He  had  lived  in  Paris,  and 
called  himself  a man  of  the  world.  But  he  did 
not  quite  understand  Italian  manners ; nor  was 
he  aware  that  their  social  morality  is  presided 
over  by  a stem  goddess  called  Decorum,  to  out- 
rage whose  laws  is  a blasphemy  condemned  by 
all  well-bred  persons.  It  would  not  sting  an 
Italian  man  of  quality  to  talk  to  him  about 
“whited  sepulchres.”  There  must  be  sepul- 
chres, and  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  whitewash 
them! 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Frost,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, “the  poor  signora  ought  not  to  have  been 
allowed  to  witness  such  a scene.  But  I suppose 
it  will  pass  away.  Did  Sir  John  make  any  pro- 
vision for  her  ?” 

“It  is  on  that  point,”  said  Barletti,  changing 
color,  “ that  we  wish  to  consult  you.  She  has 
been  the  victim  of  a base  deception.  But  I be- 
lieve that  Providence  has  not  forsaken  her.  This 
man  in  his  will  leaves  every  thing  absolutely — ” 

“His  will !”  cried  the  lawyer,  suddenly  on  the 
alert.  “He  left  a will ? Are  you  sure ?” 

“ Most  sure.  I saw  it  only  last  evening.” 

“ Last  evening ! You  read  it  ?” 

“ No ; I can  not  say  that  I read  it.  I should 
not  have  understood  it  all,  being  in  English, 
though  I might  have  made  out  a word  or  two. 
But  he  told  us  the  contents  in  presence  of  one 
of  the  witnesses— Paul,  the  valet  I spoke  of  just 
now.  ” 

“And  this  will  leaves  every  thing  absolutely, 
you  say,  to — ?” 

“ To  his  wife.  ” 

“To — his — wife!” 

“ ‘ To  his  beloved  wife.  ’ Those  are  the  words.  ” 

“ By  Jove  1”  breathed  out  Mr.  Frost  in  a whis- 
per of  amazement.  “ Why  then  your  cousin  will 
not  get  a penny,  not  a soldo,  not  a centime! 
Unless — stop ! was  there  a codicil  ? Any  other 
legacies  ?” 

“There  was  nothing  more.  And  it  was  all 
meant  for  Veronica.  She  must  have  it!  She 
was  his  wife  when  he  died.” 

“ My  dear  prince,”  said  Mr.  Frost,  in  a low, 
steady  voice,  laying  his  hand  on  the  other  man’s 
ai-m,  “you  had  best  be  frank  with  me.  It  is 
useless  to  call  in  a doctor  unless  you  will  tell 
him  all  your  symptoms.  Some  folks  try  to  cheat 
even  the  doctor'!  But  that  is  not  found  to  result 
in  a cure  very  often.  This  lady,  for  whom,  as 
your  relative,  I profess  every  respect,  was  not, 
according  to  English  law,  the  wife  of  Sir  John 
Gale.  And  English  law  is  terribly  inflexible  and 
unromantic.  I don’t  think  Phryne  herself  would 
have  a chance  in  the  Court  of  Chancery — which 
is  not  without  its  good  side  when  you  don’t  hap- 
pen to  be  Phryne ! ” 

“ Phryne ! What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ? What 
are  you  talking  of?  I say  that  my  cousin  Ve- 
ronica is  Lady  Tallis  Gale,  and  can  be  proved  to 
be  so  in  any  court  in  Europe.  She  w as  married 
on  board  the  English  Queen’s  ship  Furibond  on 
Tuesday  morning.  ” 

“What!”  shouted  Mr.  Frost,  springing  to  his 
feet.  “He  did  that?  Then  he  was  a bigamist.  I 
tell  you  his  lawful  wife  is  living.  I know  her  well ! ” 

“No,  you  are  wrong!”  said  a low  voice  which 
startled  them  both. 

The  door  communicating  with  the  adjoining 
room,  which  was  “miladi's”  dressing-room,  was 
opened,  and  Veronica  stood  in  the  doorway. 
She  was  as  white  as  the  muslin  wrapper  that 
was  folded  round  her.  Her  hair  fell  in  disorder 
over  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes  were  swollen  and 
heavy.  But  in  the  midst  of  her  very  real  ab- 
sorption in  the  trouble  that  had  fallen  on  her,  she 
was  not  altogether  indifferent  to  the  effect  she 
should  produce  by  her  appearance.  And  it  was 
as  striking  as  she  could  have  desired  it  to  be. 

“Angelo  mio!”  exclaimed  Barletti,  running 
to  support  her  with  tender  sympathy,  “ why  didst 
thou  venture  here?  Thou  art  too  feeble,  my 
dearest!” 

“Leave  me  alone,  Cesare.  I can  stand  and 
walk  by  myself.  Loofc  at  this,  Mr.  Frost !”  she 
added  in  English,  holding  out  a letter  to  him  as 
she  spoke. 

“You  speak — you  are  English?”  murmured 
Mr.  Frost,  more  and  more  bewildered,  but  tak- 
ing the  letter  and  opening  it. 

His  eyes  had  not  mastered  two  lines  of  its  con- 
tents before  he  gave  a violent  start,  and  the  let- 
ter fluttered  from  his  hand  on  the  table  while  he 
gazed  searchingly  at  Veronica,  with  all  his  keen 
wits  about  him. 

“That  killed  him,”  said  Veronica,  bitterly. 
“He  had  thought  to  betfay  and  to  trap  me. 
And  the  rage  of  disappointment  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.” 


“But,”  said  Mr.  Frost,  all  his  professional  in- 
terest aroused  in  the  case,  “we  must  be  careful 
to  assure  ourselves  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  be- 
traying and  trapping  you !” 

She  was  about  to  interrupt  him  impetuously, 
when  he  held  up  a warning  hand  to  check  her. 

“Stay  a moment!  This  bears  date — ay,  the 
same  day.  Tuesday  last,  was  it  not  ? Then  this 
much  I see  plainly — it  will  all  depend  upon  the 
hour.  And  now  tell  me  your  whole  story.  Have 
no  more  reserves  than  if  I were  your  father  con- 
fessor. The  only  chance  I have  of  helping  you 
is  to  know  the  whole  truth.” 

“Go  away,  Cesare,”  said  Veronica,  after  a 
pause.  “ I would  rather  speak  to  Mr.  Frost 
alone.  I will  send  for  you  by-and-by.” 

“Do  not  let  her  tire  herself,  poverina,”  Baid 
Barletti,  moving  reluctantly  away.  He  turned 
when  he  had  reached  the  door,  and,  coming  back, 
took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  with  a touching, 
humble  tenderness.  Then  he  was  gone. 

The  letter  which  Veronica  had  handed  to  Mr. 
Frost  ran  thus : 

London,  March  B,  186-. 

Sir  John, — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform 
you  of  the  decease  of  your  respected  wife.  Lady 
Tallis  Gale,  who  expired,  at  her  apartments  in 
Gower  Street,  yesterday  morning.  Her  lady- 
ship’s niece,  Miss  Desmond,  was  with  her  to  the 
last.  Awaiting  any  instructions  with  which  you 
may  be  pleased  to  honor  me,  and  with  my  re- 
spectful condolence  on  the  sad  event, 

I remain,  Sir  John, 

Your  veiy  humble  servant, 

Adam  Lane. 

To  Sir  John  Tallis  Gale,  Bart 

P.S.  Her  ladyship’s  disorder  was  consumption 
of  the  lungs.  The  arrangements  for  the  funeral 
have  been  made,  in  your  absence,  by  Miss  Des- 
mond’s directions.  Her  ladyship’s  relative,  Sir 
Thomas  Delaney  of  Delaney,  has  been  invited  to 
attend.  A.  L. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

“ Can  you  tell  me  how  old  the  devil  is  ?”  asked  an 
irreverent  fellow  of  a clergyman.  “ My  friend,  you 
must  keep  your  own  family  record,”  was  the  reply. 


“ Define  the  difference  in  meaning  between  experi- 
mental philosophy  and  natural  philosophy,”  said  a 
schoolmaster,  not  long  since,  to  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward of  his  pupils.  “Why,  Sir,"  replied  the  boy, 
“experimental  philosophy  is  our  asking  you  to  give 
us  a half-holiday,  and  natural  philosophy  is  your  say- 
ing, ‘ Don’t  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ?’  " 


CONNUBIALITIES. 
While’Adam  slept,  God  from  him  took 
A bone ; and,  as  an  omen, 

He  made  it  like  a seraph  look, ' 

And  thus  created  woman. 

He  took  this  bone  not  from  his  pate, 
To  show  her  power  more  ample ; 
Nor  from  his  feet,  to  designate 
That  he  on  her  might  trample. 

But  ’neath  his  arm,  to  clearly  show 
He  always  should  protect  her; 

And  near  his  heart,  to  let  him  know 
How  much  he  should  respect  her. 

He  took  this  bone,  crooked  enough, 
Most  crooked  of  the  human. 

To  show  him  how  much  crooked  stuff 
He’d  always  find  in  woman. 


“ Suicide  is  becoming  very  prevalent  in  my  city,” 
said  a New  York  gentleman  to  an  inhabitant  of  a 
neighboring  town.  “Well,  really,  Sir,  I don’t  know 
of  any  city  where  it  could  prevail  with  greater  ad- 
vantage to  the  world  at  large.” 


The  Boy  op  the  Period.— A lady  walking  along 
the  street  was  attracted  by  the  bright  eyes  and  blonde 
curls  of  a little  urchin  seated  on  the  curb-stone.  She 
apprdhched  and  asked  him  if  he  was  a news-boy. 
“No,  ma’am;  I ain’t  nothing."  “Have  you  no 
home  ?"  “ No."  “ Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  one  ?” 
“ You  bet.”  “ You  should  not  speak  so  idly,  my  son. 
But  come,  how  would  you  like  to  have  me  for  a mo- 
ther ?"  The  little  fellow  scanned  her  from  head  to 
foot  for  a moment,  and  then  inquired : “ Would  you 
whip  me?"  “Not  unless  you  were  bad.”  “Let  me 
go  bare -footed?"  “No.’1  “Play  hoss?”  “No.” 
“Pull  the  cat’s  tail?”  “No."  “Lick  the  puddin’ 
dish?”  “No.”  “Cuss?"  “No."  “ Chaw  tobac- 
co ?"  “ No.”  “ Smoke  ?”  “ No."  “ Then  go  along 
with  you ; yon  don’t  know  any  thing.  I reckon  next 
you’d  say  a feller  shouldn’t  cross  nis  legs  and  sing, 
* Come  Along  Josey.’  ’’  And  the  little  fellow’s  face 
glowed  with  a sense  of  ineffable  contempt. 


A CRADLE  SONG. 
Inkery  pinkery  toe-toe ! 
Toosery  poosery  show,  sho’ 
Hie  to  da-da, 
Kiss-kissy  ma, 

Icklety  pickle  ty,  bo,  boh ! 


An  old  cynic,  at  a concert  the  other  night,  read  in 
the  programme  the  title  of  a song,  viz.,  “Oh  give  me 
a cot  in  the  valley  I love !”  Reading  it  attentively, 
the  old  fellow  finally  growled  out,  “ Well,  if  I had  my 
choice,  I should  ask  for  a bedstead.” 


“And  so  you  are  married,  Bridget,"  «aid  a ladj  to 
her  former  servant  “And  pra.,  what  is  your  hus- 
band’s business?”  “Business  is  it,  marm?”  “Yes. 
What  does  he  do  for  a living  ?’’  “ Shure  he's  a collect- 
or.” “A  collector  1 Why,  Biddy,”  said  Madam— 
whose  ideas  of  a collector  were  of  a handsome  judge 
of  her  acquaintance,  who  “ ran  the  Custom-house" — 
“married  a collector!  you  don't  say  so."  “Shure  I 
do,  marm,  say  that  same."  “A  collector!  Why, 
where  does  he  collect,  Biddy?”  “Arl  over  the  city, 
marm,”  said  Bridget.  “All  over  the  city,”  replied 
Madam,  beginning  to  wonder  what  Biddy  was  driv- 
ing at ; “ and  how  much  does  he  collect  ?”  “ Fifty  or 
sixty  pounds,  and  some  days  a hundred.”  “You 
mean  fifty  or  sixty  dollars,  not  pounds  — dollars, 
Bridget,"  said  Madam,  with  emphasis.  “ No,  marm, 
I don’t  mane  dollars,  I mane  grease.”  “ Grease  1" 
“ Shure  I do,  for  Pat  is  a soap-grease  collector." 


A little  Sabbath-school  scholar  said  she  couldn’t 
help  laughing  to  think  how  astonished  Gohah  must 
have  been  when  the  stone  from  David’s  sling  hit  him, 
as  she  didn’t  believe  that  such  a thing  ever  entered  his 
head  before. 


question,  “What  is  the  sacrament  of  matrimony?” 
A little  gir?  at  the  head  of  the  class  answered,  “’Tis  a 
state  or  torment  into  which  sowls  enter  to  prepare 
them  for  another  and  better  world.”  “Bein',"  said 
the  priest,  “the  answer  for  purgatory."  “Put  her 
down,”  says  the  curate,  “ put  her  down  to  the  fut  of 
the  class.”  “ Lave  her  alone,”  said  the  priest ; “ for 
any  thin’ you  or  I know  to  the  contrary,  she  may  bo 
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LEAVING  OLI)  ENGLAND  EOll  AMERICA. 


LEAVING  OLD  ENGLAND  FOR  AMERICA. 

We’re  away,  we’re  away  to  a far  distant  shore, 
Where  the  toil-worn  and  weary  no  longer  may 
slave ; 

Where  the  worlcc  ay  rest  when  his  labor  is  o’er, 
In  the  snnsc;  a.  life,  ere  he  sinks  in  the  grave. 

We’re  away, .we’re  away  to  those  wealth-teeming 
climes; 

Let  the  downcast  and  helpless  shake  off  their 
despair, 

Let  the  woe-stricken  sonl  live  for  happier  times— 
Bright,  oh  bright  are  the  hopes  of  our  destiny  thei'e  1 
Far  away,  far  away,  on  those  measureless  plains, 
Shall  the  sons  of  Britannia  establish  a home : 
And  the  bold  Anglo-Saxon,  as  fortune  ordains, 

Be  the  founder  of  nations  in  ages  to  come. 
Farewell  to  thee,  Albion ! We  love  thee,  we  know, 
And  feelingly  part  we  from  the  land  of  our  birth  ; 
For  the  Ruler  of  all  has  dedrhejd^hnt  jva  30  k, , 
To  cradle  new  realms  on  We1  c&inAlls'tff'eaTtit. 


See  the  broad  sails  unfurl  to  the  welcoming  wind ; 
Now  the  nobler  ship  moves ! Clear  the  decks— 
we’re  away ! 

Three  cheers  for  the  dear  friends  we’re  leaving  behind, 
And  three  more  for  Old  England— Hip,  hip,  hip, 
hurrah ! 


MISERS. 

The  old  satirists  used  to  thunder  against 
misers.  Is  any  body  a miser  now  ? There  are 
people  who  are  selfish  enough,  in  all  conscience 
— people  who,  in  our  elegant  modern  dialect, 
are  screws  to  the  full  extent  to  which  the  pres- 
sure can  he  carried ; but  is  any  one  a miser  after 
the  “fearless  old  fashion,”  of  which  Elwes  was 
the  last  proverbial  example  ? At  rare  intervals, 
in  the  season  devoted  to  gigantic  gooseberries 
and  supernatural  showers  of  frogs,  we  hear  of 
some  pauper  who  has  died  of  starvation  with  a 
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purse  full  of  sovereigns  hidden  in  the  mattress  of 
his  bed.  But  the  sheer  instinct  of  hoarding  for 
the  sake  of  hoarding  has  died  out  of  modern 
society.  A gentleman  with  £100,000  a year 
never  goes  to  bed  by  daylight  to  save  the  expense 
of  candles,  or  rides  ten  miles  round  to  avoid  a 
Aunipike,  or  walks  about  in  his  old  cloaks  till 
they  drop  off  Iris  back.  The  character  has  dis- 
appeared under  the  natural  influences  of  civiliza- 
tion. No  man  has  the  courage  to  live  apart  from 
his  kind  like  a savage  dog  in  a farm-yard.  A 
commission  of  lunacy  would  be  taken  out 
against  him,  and  he  would  be  ordered,  on  pain 
of  imprisonment,  to  live  with  other  people.  In- 
stead of  putting  his  money  into  a stocking,  he 
would  invest  it  in  safe  securities,  and  the  pene- 
trating influence  of  public  opinion  would  be  far 
too  great  to  allow  him  to  reinvest  the  proceeds 
without  paying  toll  to  society.  We  can  not  hide 
I ourselves  from  the  gaze  of  the  many-headed 

LJIS 


monster,  and  no  one  is  sufficiently  insensible  to 
the  approval  of  his  kind  to  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own.  If,  to  make  a liberal  allowance,  half 
of  our  income  is  spent  for  our  pleasure,  the  other 
half  is  invariably  spent  in  obedience  to  a code 
of  rules  tacitly  marked  by  general  consent.  A 
very  wealthy  man  may  be  stingy,  mean,  grasp- 
ing, but  he  never  has  the  courage  to  refrain  from 
settingup  an  imitation,  however  starved  and  un- 
satisfactory, of  the  establishment  prescribed  by 
the  rule  of  living  of  his  class.  Sumptuary  laws 
have  become  obsolete,  but  the  sanction  which 
enforces  a certain  standard  of  expense  is  quite 
sufficient  to  prevent  in  practice  any  wide  devi- 
ations on  the  side  of  economy,  llitherto  we 
have  not  been  so  strict  in  prohibiting  extrava- 
gance ; because,  though  it  is  more  pernicious  to 
the  public  interest,  there  are  so  many  people 
about  the  SDendthrift  Ailm  have  a direct  interest 
in  his  follies!.  II 3J4At  &J  t hi  pinion  of  our  neigh- 
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bors  as  to  the  mode  of  spending  our  money  is 
■ far  more  important  in  practice  than  our  own. 
The  passion  of  saving  is  put  down  in  spite  of  the 
supposed  selfishness  of  mankind,  while  the  dis- 
position to  throw  money  to  the  dogs,  though 
more  palpably  injurious  to  ourselves,  remains 
comparatively  untouched. 


FAVORITE  DISHES. 

Probably  we  have  not  nowadays  favorite 
dishes  in  the  same  exclusive  sense  as  former- 
ly. National  and  theological  dishes  are  los- 
ing their  prestige — dishes  which  once  so  satis- 
fied the  heart  as  well  as  palate  that  the  appetite 
grew  by  what  it  fed  on,  and  sentiment  dictated 
the  liking  where  natural  inclination  held  back : 
and,  in  fact,  to  bestow  any  exclusive  devotion  to 
a dish,  you  must  see  it  The  old-fashioned  host 
of  former  times,  in  modest  depreciation  of  his 
fare,  used  to  say  to  his  guest,  “You  see  your 
dinner.”  Who  sees  his  dinner  now?  Where  a 
dish  is  really  appetizing  this  is  a loss,  but  un- 
questionably the  temptation  to  gormandize  is  di- 
minished by  the  modern  arrangement.  The 
promoter  of  excess  is  one  ample  favorite  dish 
which  represents  the  dinner,  rather  than  the 
knowledge  of  a succession  in  the  back-ground 
out  of  sight,  suggesting  the  need  of  caution  in 
keeping  a comer  for  a possible  ideal  that  never 
comes.  The  enormous  excesses  we  read  of  are 
all  stimulated  by  a face-to-face  encounter,  ex- 
citing emulation  and  passionate  love  of  conquest. 

Had  dinners  a la  Russe  been  the  mode  in  Gray’s 
time,  he  would  not  have  had  to  tell  the  fate  of  a 
certain  Master  of  Magdalen  College,  who  in  all 
likelihood  would  then  have  lived  out  his  natural 
term,  and  survived  his  chronicler. 

“Our  friend  Dr.  Chapman,”  he  tells  Mason, 

“is  not  expected  here  again  in  a hurry;  he  is 
gone  to  the  grave  with  five  fine  mackerel,  large 
and  full  of  roe — he  ate  them  all  at  one  dinner. 

JBut  his  fate  was  a turbot  on  Trinity  Sunday,  of 
which  he  left  little  for  the  company  beside  the 
bones,  He  had  not  been  hearty  all  the  week, 
but  after  this  sixth  fish  he  never  held  up  his  head 
more.” 

It  was  clearly  no  mere  caprice  of  the  poet’s 
fancy  to  give  the  siren  a fish’s  tail,  so  provocative 
bas  this  creature  ever  proved  to  inordinate  ap- 
petite. Just  lately  it  has  come  out  that  the  im- 
mortal William  III.  was  scarcely  more  proof 
against  its  blandishments  than  the  poor  Master 
last  quoted.  Mr.  Cardonnel,  writing  from  the 
Hague  to  Under-Secretary  Ellis  five  months  be- 
fore the  King’s  death,  says  . 

“Yesterday  he  went  to  a fish  dinner  of  Mr. 

Van  der  Esch’s.  It  is  a pity  his  Majesty  will 
not  be  more  governable  and  temperate  in  his 
diet.  Should  I eat  so  much  and  of  the  same 
kinds  I dare  say  I should  scarce  have  survived 
it  so  long,  and  yet  I reckon  myself  none  of  the 
weakest  constitutions." 

And  is  there  not  that  tale  of  royal  excess  so 
concisely  and  pathetically  told  in  nursery  history  ? 

‘ ‘ He  never  smiled  again,  and  died  of  a surfeit  of 
lampreys.”  Here,  too,  we  may  congratulate  our 
age  on  the  safeguard  which  boundless  variety 
offers  against  the  exceptional  indulgence  of  a 
natural  propensity.  We  too  have  fish  dinners 
prodigious  in  their  aggregate  of  dishes ; but  the 
profusion  is  out  of  sight,  and  the  infinite  altern- 
ative of  choice  renders  the  labor  of  selection  a 
weariness  before  the  appetite  has  had  time  to  be 
sated  by  sheer  quantity. 

The  new  nomenclature  of  cookery  is  a check 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  friends’  favorite  dishes 
which  was  once  a part  of  politeness.  The  ec- 
centric Lord  Dudley  had  one  homely  liking — 
th^  name  we  forget — which  he  expected  to  find 
at  every  table ; and  he  would  mutter  it  over  to 
himself  if  his  eye  sought  it  in  vain.  Old  dishes 
are  like  indigenous  flowers,  and  live  in  our  hearts  ; 
the  scientific  terms  of  the  modem  cuisine  are  as 
impossible  to  remember  as  a book  of  botany. 

This  ignorance  has  its  convenience,  however. 
People’s  tastes  are  necessarily  more  cosmopolitan 
than  they  were.  When  the  great  man  could  only 
enjoy  one  or  two  dishes,  his  caterers  were  often 
put  to  huge  inconvenience  in  order  to  satisfy  him. 

A book  on  Quakerism  tells  us  that  wherever  Mrs. 

Fry  and  John  Joseph  Gurney  went,  their  calves’- 
foot  jelly  must  be  provided  for  them,  and  there 
were  times  when  the  country  had  to  be  scoured 
for  calves’  feet.  And  Mrs.  Sherwood  tells  a story 
of  Henry  Martyn,  who,,  entertaining  a party  in 
India,  recollected  at  the  moment  of  sitting  down 
to  table  to  have  heard  her  once  commend  some 
mutton-pies.  To  commend  was,  in  his  fancy, 
not  to  be  able  to  dine  without.  He  bid  the 
servants  bring  some,  and  the  dinner  had  to  be 
protracted  while  a sheep  was  killed  and  the  pies 
baked  for  her  exclusive  eating. 

The  simpler  the  fare  the  more  exacting,  no 
doubt,  is  the  refined  palate  as  to  the  mode  of  its 
dressing.  We  all  remember  Mr.  Woodhouse’s 
gruel — thin,  but  not  too  thin  ; and  we  find  many 
people  who  know  but  one  or  two  cooks  that  can 
boil  a potato  or  succeed  in  a suet-dumpling.  It 
is  always  pleasant  to  find  this  sort  of  fastidious- 
ness among  the  poor ; their  homely  fare  rises  at 
once  in  the  scale  if  it  is  capable  of  satisfying  or 
disgusting  a nice  appetite  according  as  some 
particular  whim  is  gratified  or  outraged.  Indeed 
the  science  of  cooking  never  stands  on  a higher 
moral  level  than  when  some  peasant  wife  de- 
scribes with  pride  her  husband's  delicate  percep- 
tions in  the  matter  of  bacon  and  its  attendant 
cabbage,  what  are  his  views  on  the  treatment 
of  a shin  of  beef,  and  what  particular  stage  of 
growth  is  the  only  one  to  develop  the  rare  and 
choice  flavor  that  lurks  in  broad  beans  gathered 
in  their  moment  of  prime.  Dishes  used  to  be 
family  possessions  handed  down  by  tradition; 
a mystery  hung  about  them;  the  imagination 
was  'called  in  to  assist.  A respectful  awe  tem- 
pered while  it  egiancf fi [the.mofcaBt  of  fruition. 

The  Rambler , we  uitbk  u is,  tells -bf  au  old  lady 
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who  kept  the  secret  of  an  orange-pudding  till 
scarce  failing  breath  enough  was  left  to  reveal  it 
to  her  favorite  daughter ; and  our  own  childhood 
can  recall  dishes  with  something  transcendental 
about  them.  Nothing  that  we  ever  taste  nowa- 
days approaches  that  exquisite  evanescent  twang, 
half  taste,  half  odor,  which  recorded  its  exist- 
ence on  the  memory.  But  we  can  not  enter 
further  into  this,  the  pathetic  phase  of  our  sub- 
ject, except  just  to  point  out  how  much  real 
pathos  may  and  often  does  lie  round  the  memory 
of  some  dish  supreme  to  childish  tastes,  served 
under  the  idirection  of  now  silent  lips,  and  by 
hands  whose  cunning  remains  to  our  fancy  un- 
transmitted. 


BUSY  IDLENESS. 

We  confess  we  never  feel  at  home  with  a 
man  who  must  always  be  doing  something. 
There  was  a French  statesman  who  wrote  a 
huge  book  by  snatches,  in  those  occasional  in- 
tervals when  he  happened  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing for  his  dinner.  We  have  not  the  slight- 
est wish  to  see  this  ante-prandial  performance. 
We  have  no  doubt  it  was  a very  dull  book,  for 
men  who  are  never  at  leisure  are  always  dull. 

Fussy  men  and  idle  men  are  equally  insuffer- 
able to  us.  The  real  worker  is  never  in  a hurry, 
and  the  real  idler,  we  may  add,  is  never  any 
thing  else.  Who  ever  heard  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, or  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  Lord 
Brougham,  being  in  a hurry  ? When  we  see  a 
man  in  a great  hurry,  we  may  be  pretty  certain 
that  his  profession  consists  in  doing  nothing,  and 
that  he  is  doing  that  badly.  The  idlest  man  we 
ever  knew  was  always  so  much  pressed  for  time 
that  he  never  had  five  minutes  to  spare  for  any 
thing.  No  one  need  ever  be  in  such  a terrible 
hurry  as  this.  If  we  ever  find  ourselves  so,  it  is 
probably  because  we  have  been  wasting  our  time. 
We  have  had  no  system,  and  have,  therefore, 
done  in  an  hour  what  ought  to  have  been  fin- 
ished in  twenty  minutes ; or,  like  the  hare,  we 
have  loitered  on  the  way,  and  then  we  make  a 
push  for  it,  and  arrive  just  in  time  to  miss  the 
train.  How  many  hares  there  are  every  morn- 
ing who  arrive  breathless  in  the  City,  because 
breakfast  was  half  an  hour  late,  or  because  they 
would  not  get  up  when  the  clock  struck  seven ! 


LONG  LIFE. 

The  art  of  attaining  to  extreme  old  age,  di- 
vested of  all  superfluous  details,  consists  simply 
in  the  strict  observance  of  the  natural  laws. 
Every  day  ought  to  be  so  apportioned  as  to  per- 
mit of  bodily  exercise,  useful  employment  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  the  cultivation  and  gratifi- 
cation of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  the 
taking  of  food  and  sleep,  and  the  gratification 
of  the  animal  faculties ; but  the  gratification  of 
the  organic  and  moral  laws  -should,  like  the  grat- 
ification of  the  animal  faculties,  be  in  modera- 
tion , all  excess  or  abuse  as  invariably  entails  un- 
happiness, pain,  or  disease,  as  moderate  use  in- 
sures the  contrary.  Every  act  that  is  conducive 
to  health  and  happiness  is  also  conducive  to  long 
life ; while  every  infringement  of  the  natural  laws 
entails  an  opposite  condition,  and  tends  to  short- 
en life.  The  strict  observance  of  the  natural 
laws  is,  then,  the  real  and  only  secret  of  long 
life — always  barring  accidents,  which  are  beyond 
the  control  of  human  prevision.  But  even  here 
Providence,  by  implanting  the  feeling  of  caution 
in  human  beings,  has  put  it  in  their  power  to 
greatly  avoid  misfortunes,  by  teaching  them  not 
to  place  themselves  in  situations  or  positions  in 
which  such  are  likely  to  occur. 

There  is  no  question  that  man  does  not  live  so 
long  as  in  a normal  condition  of  things  he  ought 
to  do.  God  praised  Solomon  because  he  asked 
for  wisdom  instead  of  long  life.  Why  so  ? Be- 
cause wisdom — that  is  to  say,  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  natural  laws — entails  of  itself  long 
life.  Roger  Bacon  believed  that  man  could  live 
a thousand  years,  if  he  only  knew  how  to  econo- 
mize his  provision  of  vital  force.  The  celebrated 
physiologist,  Flourens,  also  deduced  from  his 
study  of  the  nervous  centres  that  man  ought  to 
live  much  longer  than  he  does.  It  has  been  shown 
by  statistical  tables  that  nfarried  men  live  lon- 
ger than  the  unmarried.  The  reason  is  simple  : 
unmarried  men  do  not  fulfill  one  of  the  natural 
law's;  married  men  also  lead  more  steady  lives; 
in  other  words,  do  not  so  often  infringe  the  nat- 
ural laws.  Unfortunately,  many  mistake  idleness 
for  economy  of  force.  It  is  not  so.  Economy 
of  force  lies  in  the  moderate  use  of  the  powers, 
faculties,  and  appetites;  but  to  disuse  them  is 
to  abuse  them  almost  as  much  by  excess.  Oth- 
ers, again,  are  perfectly  intimate  with  the  natu- 
ral laws,  and  yet  have  so  little  control  over  them- 
selves that  they  frequently  abuse  them.  This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  our 
fallen  nature — the  most  grievous  of  them  all. 

Long  life  is  so  exceptional  a thing,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  chronicle  all  remark- 
able cases  of  longevity.  Hensler  and  other  writ- 
ers have  shown  that  the  year  before  Abraham 
consisted  of  only  three  months ; that  it  reckoned 
eight  after  the  time  of  the  Patriarch  ; but  that  it 
counted  twelve  only  after  the  time  of  Joseph, 
who  introduced  the  Egyptian  method  among  the 
Jews.  The  age  of  Methuselah  presents,  then, 
nothing  so  very  extraordinary  when  we  proceed 
upon  this  calculation.  It  was  after  the  era  of 
Joseph  that  the  prophet  sang:  “The  days  of 
our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  if 
by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years, 
yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow ; for  it  is 
soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  aw'ay.  ” 

But  it  is  well  attested  that  in  our  days  some 
people  attain  a much  greater  age.  Samit  Mun- 
go, a Scotchman,  and  Peter  Czarten,  a Hunga- 
rian, are  quoted  as  having  attained  a hundred 
and  eighty-five  years  of  age.  Below  that  figure 
the  instances  of  longevity  become  much  more 


numerous.  The  particular  habits  of  persons  who 
have  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age  do  not,  how- 
ever, always  throw  light  upon  the  causes  of  lon- 
gevity, and  are  even  sometimes  contradictory. 
Francis  Mongo,  who  died  at  Smyrna  at  the  age 
of  a hundred  and  fourteen,  drank  nothing  but 
scorzonera  water.  Jean  d’Outrego,  who  died  in 
Galicia  at  a hundred  and  forty-seven,  ate  naught 
but  flour  of  maize.  Widow  Legier,  who  died  at 
a hundred  and  seven,  always  went  naked-footed. 
Maulmy,  who  died  at  a hundred  and  nineteen, 
was  a vegetarian,  and  drank  water,  lie  was 
never  known  to  be  angry.  . Favrot,  who  died  at 
a hundred  and  four,  had  his  pipe  constantly  in 
his  mouth , and  many  centenarians  have  been 
well  known  to  have  practiced  any  thing  but  mod- 
eration in  eating  and  drinking.  Old  Parr  died 
at  the  age  of  a hundred  and  fifty-two  from  a sur- 
feit at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  According  to 
Dr.  Noirot,  the  average  chances  of  life  up  to 
seventy  have  augmented  in  our  own  times,  but 
beyond  that  epoch  the  chances  have  diminished. 


THE  MAN  WHO  IS  IN  LOVE. 

There  is  something  very  cruel  in  the  con- 
tempt with  which  women,  as  a rule,  look  upon 
a man  who  is  in  love.  One  might  have  thought 
that  compassion  (which  is  nearly  akin  to  con- 
tempt, however,  with  many  people)  would  have 
been  a more  appropriate  feeling ; but  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  a man  is  never  less  a hero  with 
the  women  of  his  acquaintance  than  when  he  is 
desperately  in  love  with  some  particular  woman. 
If  it  be  his  good  fortune  to  have  inspired  a simi- 
lar attachment  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  per- 
son who  has  upset  his  reason,  she,  out  of  all  her 
sex,  may  be  inclined  to  see  something  fine  and 
noble  in  his  devotion;  but  your  ordinary  wo- 
man— and,  above  all,  your  extraordinary  wo- 
man, who  has  some  power  of  satire,  and  loves 
to  revenge  the  weaknesses  of  her  sex  by  laugh- 
ing at  the  other — can  not  help  regarding  a lover 
as  a rather  silly  person,  who  has  caught  a fever 
which  is  about  as  ridiculous  as  measles  to  a 
grown-up  man.  In  novels  the  case  is  quite 
otherwise;  and  nothing  in  fiction  attracts  the 
sympathy  of  woman  so  much  as  a perfect  aban- 
donment to  a wild  and  impetuous  affection,  with 
the  spectacle  of  a rhetoric-loving  young  man 
conquering  every  difficulty,  and  overcoming  all 
manner  of  obstacles,  for  the  sake  of  his  sweet- 
heart. But  in  actual  life,  a man  finds  himself 
compelled  to  keep  a strict  watch  over  any  exhi- 
bitions of  affection  he  may  be  inclined  to  indulge 
in;  and  if  he  does  not,  the  women  of  his  ac- 
quaintance look  upon  him  as  a “softy,”  and 
shrug  their  shoulders  in  a highly  humorous  way 
over  his  folly.  As  for  the  modern  young  lady, 
she  conceals  her  affection  so  thoroughly  that  you 
would  almost  imagine  she  had  none. 


MODERN  HOSPITALITY. 

Ocr  liberality  is  far  less  picturesque  than  for- 
merly. To  put  down  one’s  name  in  a long  list 
of  subscriptions,  and  have  it  proclaimed  after 
dinner  by  a plausible  secretary  to  a company  of 
well-fed  Christians,  may  be  gratifying ; but  un- 
deniably there  is  something  commonplace,  not 
to  say  vulgar,  in  the  proceeding.  It  would  be 
more  poetical  to  distribute  doles  at  the  gates  of 
our  mansions,  though  no  one  with  the  fear  of 
sound  political  economy  before  his  eyes  could 
recommend  the  practice.  It  would  unluckily  be 
as  injurious  to  the  poor  as  gratifying  to  the  rich ; 
but  in  abandoning  it  we  necessarily  descend  to  a 
more  mechanical  mode  of  dispensing  charity.  In 
the  same  way  the  hospitality  which  is  character- 
istic of  rude  societies  is  heartier  than  its  modem 
representative.  If  you  wish  to  be  civil  to  a stran- 
ger in  the  city  you  ask  him  to  dinner ; and  if  you 
wish  to  be  doubly  civil  you  ask  him  twice ; in 
other  words,  you  spend  about  four  hours  in  his 
company  and  give  him,  say,  ten  dollars’  worth 
of  meat  and  drink.  In  the  country  you  may  go 
further,  and  make  him  for  a few  days  a member 
of  your  family  circle.  But  your  utmost  efforts 
fall  very  far  short  of  the  practice  in  primitive 
countries,  where  the  merest  stranger  is  made  at 
home,  and  has  the  fatted  calf  slain  in  his  honor, 
and  has  no  delicate  hints  thrown  out  as  to  the 
conveniences  offered  by  the  neighboring  railway. 
Undoubtedly  the  degree  of  hospitality  is  mqps- 
ured  by  the  general  dullness  of  life.  We  wel- 
come a man  gladly  when  we  are  thoroughly  tired 
of  ourselves  and  our  family  circle ; and  thus  the 
charge  is  brought  under  the  general  principle, 
that  life  is  made  up  of  a series  of  petty  and  rap- 
idly-changing excitements,  rather  than  of  simple 
and  powerful  emotions. 


Chapped  Hands  and  Face,  Sore  Lips,  &C.,  cured 
at  once  by  the  use  of  liegeman's  Camphor  Ice  with 
Glycerine.  It  keeps  the  hands  soft  in  the  coldest 
weather.  See  that  you  get  the  genuine.  Sold  by 
Druggists.  Price  25  cents  per  box.  Sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  30  cents.— Hegeman  & Co.,  New  York. 


When  yon  are  depressed  by  the  gaunt,  sickly  feeling 
of  a disordered  system,  which  needs  to  be  cleansed 
and  stimulated  into  healthy  action,  take  a dose  or  two 
of  Ayer’s  Pills,  and  see  how  quick  you  can  be  restored 
for  a shilling.— [Cowl] 

* ■■■■■  — ■ 


To  Housekeepers. 

l I.  stewTrt  & to., 

prior  to  closing  their  semi-annual  inventory, 
ARE  OFFERING  EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 
in 

Linens,  Towels, 

Sheetings,  Towelings, 
Damasks,  Blankets, 
Napkins,  Flannels, 
Quilts,  Counterpanes,  &c,,  &c. 

ALSO, 

Best  Quality  English  Brussels  Carpets, 

At  $2  and  $2  25  per  yard; 

ROYAL  WILTON, 

At  $3  and  $3  50  per  yard ; 

PARIS  MOQUETTES, 

Best  Quality,  $3  to  $4  per  yard. 

A LARGE  LOT  OF 

TAPESTRY  BRUSSELS  AND  VELVETS, 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

English  and  Domestic  Oilcloths,  &c.,  &c. 

BROADWAY,  4TH  AVE.,  and  10TH  ST. 


Eight  per  Cent.  Gold 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 


831,500,000 

BY  THR 


ST.  JOSEPn  m DENVER  CITY  R.  R.  CO., 

in  denominations  of  $1000  and  $500,  coupon  or  regis- 
tered, with  interest  at  Eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able 15th  February  and  August,  in~Gola,  free  of  United 
States  taxes,  in  New  York  or  Europe.  The  bonds 
have  thirty  years  to  run,  payable  in  New  York  in  Gold. 
Trustees : Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  New 
York.  The  mortgage  which  secures  these  bonds  is  at 
the  rate  of  $13,500  per  mile,  covers  a completed  road 
for  every  bond  issued,  and  is  a first  and  only  mort- 
gage. This  line,  connecting  St.  Joseph  with  Fort  Kear- 
ney, will  make  a short  and  through  route  to  California. 
The  Company  have  a Capital  Stock 

of 10,000,000 

And  a Grant  of  Land  from  Congress 
of  1,600,000  acres,  valued,  at  the 

lowest  estimate,  at 4,000,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 1 ,500,000 

Total $15,500,000 


, being  so  well  secured,  and  yielding  a 

large  income,  are  desirable  to  parties  seeking  safe  and 
lucrative  investments. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE  & CO.,  Commercial  Agents, 

No.  54  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
TANNER  & CO.,  Fiscal  Agents, 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


RENEW!!  RENEW  !!!— Either  Harper's 
Weekly,  Monthly,  or  Bazar,  $4,  and  The  Phre- 
nological Journal,  $3,  sent  to  one  address  for  $5,  by 
S.  R.  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 


I WAS  cured  of  Deafness  and  Catarrh  by  a simple 
remedy,  and  will  send  the  receipt  free. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  LEGGETT,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

PUBLISHED  by 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

ZW  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


1. 

MEDORA  LEIGH:  a History  and  an  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Charles  Mackay.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, and  a Commentary  on  the  Charges  brought 
against  Lord  Byron  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

2. 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,  relating  to  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  For  Universal  Reference.  Ed- 
ited by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain ; and  Revised  for  the  Use  of  American 
Readers.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $0  00. 


8. 

MY  ENEMY’S  DAUGHTER.  A Novel.  By  Justin 
McCarthy,  Author  of  “ The  Waterdale  Neighbors.” 
Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper,  76  cents. 

4. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD:  a Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions 
of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig,  Author  of  “ The 
Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,"  “The  Harmonies  of 
The  Tropical  World."  With  Addi- 
and  103  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  75. 

5. 

WRECKED  IN  PORT.  A Novel.  By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  “Kissing  the  Rod,"  “Land  at  Last," 
“ Black  Sheep,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

6. 


Nature,”  and 
tional  Chapters 
Beveled  Edges, 


LOST  IN  THE  JUNGLE.  Narrated  for  Young  Peo- 
ple. By  Paul  B.  Du  CuAiLLU^Author  of  “ Discov- 
eries in  Equatorial  Africa,"  “Wild  Life  under  the 
Equator,"  “Journey  to  Asnango  Land,"  “Stories 
of  the  Gorilla  Country,"  Ac.  with  numerous  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A BAD  PRACTICE 

Dosing  the  Stomach.  Stop,  and  try  Wolcott’s  Pain 
Paint,  free  of  cost,  at  181  Chatham  Square,  New  York. 
Sold  at  all  Drug  stores. 


cable  Breech  - Loading  Gun,  just  the  thing 
HUNTERS,  sent,  with  200  cartridges,  to  any  b< 
upon  receipt  of  $3  50.  Agent wanted ^er^wht 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPANISH  HISTORY.  By  JontJ 
S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Revolution," 
“ The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  &c.  With 
Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

8. 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812; 
or,  Illustrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  History, 
Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the 
Last  War  for  American  Independence.  By  Benson 
J.  Lossing,  Author  of  “ The  Pictorial  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution.”  With  882  Illustrations,  en- 
graved on  Wood  by  Lossing  & Barret,  chiefly 
from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Complete 
-in  -One  Volpme,  1084  pages,  large  8vo.  Price,  in 
’.C!Idtli,i$7a>;“Hhieeb.“S8  60;  Full  Roan, $9  00;  Half 
itwocco  extra,  $10  00. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


January  22,  1870.] 
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NASBY’S  PAPER. 


THE  TOLEDO  BLADE. 


A large  quarto  sheet,  containing  fifty-six  columns 
filled  with  News  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Choice 
original  and  selected  Tales,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Wit  and 
Humor.  A Commercial  Department,  a Religious  De- 
partment, a Young  Polks’  Department,  and  an  Agricul- 
tural Department,  all  prepared  expressly  for  the  Blade. 
It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  Proprietors  to  make  the 
Blade  a truly  National  Newspaper— not  a pa- 
per for  the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  or  the  South,  but 
for  The  Whole  Country. 

Petroleum  V,  Nasby,  P.  M. 

No  humorous  literature  of  the  age  has  been  more 
universally  read  and  enjoyed  than  the  letters  of 
"PARSON  NASBY .”  Aiming  always  at  the  cor- 
rection of  some  evil,  combining  a profound  philoso- 
phy, and  unanswerable  arguments,  with  the  keenest 
wit  and  richest  humor,  the  “ Confedrit  X Roads  ” 
Preacher  has  become  famouswherevertheEnglish  Lan- 
guage is  read.  These  letters  are  written  expressly  lor 
the  Blade,  and  will  be  continued  regularly  in  its  col- 
umns. 

A NEW  STOR  Y.-Mr.  LOCKE  (Petroleum  V. 
Nasby)  is  now  engaged  on  a new  story,  entitled 
“PAUL  DENMAN  ; or,  LOST  AND  SAVED,”  a story 
of  the  Great  Rebellion.  This  thrilling  story  will  be 
published  in  the  columns  of  the  Blade  during  the 
coming  year,  and  of  itself  will  be  pronounced  by  every 
reader  worth  many  times  the  subscription  price  of  the 
paper. 

TERMS.— Single  Copies,  $2  per  year;  Clubs  of 
live,  $1  75  each;  Clubs  of  ten  and  over,  $1  50 
each,  and  an  extra  copy  to  every  person  getting  up  a 
Club. 

PAY!  PAY!  PAY!  We  pay  liberally,  In 
Cash,  all  who  assist  us  in  extending  the  circulation 
of  the  Blade. 

AGENTS  WANTED.-We  want  an  Agent  at 
every  Post-Office  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  our 

Special  Circular  to  Agents. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  sent  free  to  any  address. 
Send  for  a copy,  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  the  ad- 
dress of  a dozen  or  so  of  your  friends,  at  as  many  dif- 
ferent Post-Offices,  to  whom  we  will  send  copies  free 
and  postage  paid.  Address 

MILLER,  LOCKE,  & CO., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


CATARRH. 

RELIEF  AT  ONCE  1-A  PERFECT  CURE  1 

NORTON’S  NEW  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRH 

AND  MODE  OF  TREATMENT 
Is  an  improvement,  and  a perfection  never  before  at- 
tained. It  consists  of  the  alternated  inhalation  of 
harmless  liquids— they  are  painless,  cleansing,  deodor- 
izing, soothing,  and  powerful  curatives.  Relief  and 
comfort  follow  from  the  first  day’s  use,  and  a perma- 
nent cure  in  due  course  of  time.  It  penetrates  through 
the  absorbents  to  the  very  seat  of  the  disease— breaks 
it  up  at  its  fountain  head— removes  all  the  wretched 
symptoms,  such  as  pain  in  the  temples,  noises  in  the 
head,  obstruction  of  the  air  passages,  offensive  dis- 
charges from  the  nostrils,  and  dropping  of  mucus  into 
the  throat,”  cold  in  the  head,”  sneezing,  dizziness,  loss 
of  memory,  dimness  of  vision,  and  restores  the  sense 
of  taste  and  smell.  It  literally  extinguishes  this  loath- 
some malady  in  all  its  forms  forever,  and  cures  the 
most  hopeless  case  known.  Send  a Stamp  for  Pam- 
phlet to  GERR1T  NORTON,  office  11  Ann  St.,  N.  Y. 

For  Cabinet  Organs  and  Melodeons. 

There  is  no  Book  Equal  to  it! 

CLARKE’S  NEW  METHOD 

. FOR 

REED  ORGANS. 

Already  established  as  the  leading  text-book  for  in- 
struments of  the  Organ  class,  in  Colleges,  Seminaries, 
Conservatories,  &c.,  and  used  by  the  best  teachers. 
For  Self-instruction  it  is  unexcelled.  Full  of  the  finest 
Pieces,  Voluntaries,  &c.  (Copyrighted  1869).  Price 
$2  60.  Sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  & CO.,  New  York. 


NEWMAN  CAPRON’S 

Establishment  for  the  sale  of 

HOUSE  FURNISHING 

Goods  and  Plated  Ware,  in  great  variety,  is  still  lo- 
cated at 

1172  Broadway,  cor.  28th  Stfeet. 

Also,  Builders’  Hardware,  Locks,  Electro-Bronzed 
and  Plated  Work  of  their  own  manufacture.  Old 
household  articles  requiring  Replating  done  on  short 
notice.  They  are  also  prepared  to  contract  for  Bell 
Work  and  Speaking  Tubes  in  Hotels  and  Private 
Dwellings. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

Two  Million  Copies  of  the  Annual  SHAKESPERI- 
AN  ALMANAC  for  1870  will  be  given  away,  and  in 
order  that  the  distribution  may  be  made  as  rapidly  as 
possibly,  I should  deem  it  a favor  to  send,  prepaid,  ten 
or  fifteen  copies  ft)  any  person  who  will  jnaiciously 
distribute  them  in  his  locality.  One  of  its  features  are 
the  Seven  Ages  of  Man’s  Life,  Illustrated  in  a master- 
ly manner.  Address  Da.  O.  PHELPS  BROWN, 

No.  21  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


THE  MAGIC  WATCH-KEY. 


Will  wind  any  watch,  and  last  a lifetime.  Price 
60  cents.  Sent  by  mail.  J.  8.  BIRCH, 

14  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


Man  in  genesis  and  in  geolo- 
gy ; Or,  THE  BIBLE  ACCOUNT  OF  MAN’S 
CREATION,  Tested  by  Scientific  Theories  of  his  Ori- 

fin  and  Antiquity.  By  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.  Price 
1.  Sold  by  booksellers,  and  sent  first  post  by 

S.  R.  WELLS,  No.  889  Broadway,  New  York. 

ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  AND  ARMS, 

SELPHO’S  PATENT— always  ranked  as  the  best,  and 
now  better  than  ever.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
WILLIAM  SELPHO  & ijiqy,  616  Broadwqy,  Y. 


E 


EMPLOYMENT— $200  a month  with  Stencil  Dies. 

L SaWWfV 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).- 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  and  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those 
of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’ 
andladies'sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  Is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen— A.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction— A.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them. — Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  A CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


w 


ATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

UNITED  STATES  AVATCH  CO., 


CONSUMPTION!  SCROFULA.! 

ZOEL  AION ! 

or,  Oxygenated  Oil— a condensed  form  of,  and  substi- 
tute for,  Cod-Liver  Oil ; the  most  certain  cure  for  Con- 
smnption,  Scrofula,  and  Blood  Diseases. 

Wholesale  by  Morgan  & Risley,  81  Warren  Street, 
New  York.  Proprietors,  Wm.  Aroukr  & Benj.  Rot- 
ton, Cloverine  Chemical  Works,  Boxl20,  Brooklyn  P.O. 

A GREAT  OFFER. 

HORACE  WATERS,  No.  481  Broadway,  N.Y.,  will 
dispose  of  One  Hundred  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Or- 
gans, of  six  first-class  makers,  at  extremely  low 
prices  for  Casta  during  the  Holidays,  or 
will  take  from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid ; the  same 
to  let,  and  rent  money  applied  if  purchased.  New 
7-Octave  Pianos  for  $275  and  upward ; New  Organs 
for  $45  and  upward,  for  cash. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

Very  little  capital  required,  and  no  risk  Success 
certain.  Business  highly  respectable,  and  Profit  from 
66  to  100  per  cent.  Persons  desiring  lucrative  em- 
ployment should  write  for  particulars  at  once.  Ad- 
dress BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  24  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circnlars  containing 
full  Information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  every 
thing.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sample 
stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Agents!  Read  This! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  our  new  wonderful  inventions. 
‘ Idress  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 

Either  Harper’s  Monthly,  Weekly,  or  Bazar,  $4  00 
each,  and  Maple  Leaves,  50  cents,  sent  to  one  address 
for  one  year  for  $4  00,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH, 

102  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  likes  it.  Three  editions:  Daily,  <56  i Semi- 
Weekly.  S2s  and  Weekly,  SI  ayear.  AllthkNews 
nt  half-price.  Fill!  reportB  of  markets,  agriculture,  Farmers’ 
and  Fruit  Growers’  Clubs,  and  a complete  story  in  every 
Weekly  and  8emi-Weekly  number.  A present  of  valuable 


plants  and  vines  to  every  subscriber)  inducements  to  can- 
y assert  unsurpassed.  91,000  Life  Insurances,  Grand  Pianos, 
Mowing  Machines,  Parlor  Oigans,  Sewing  Machines,  Ac., 
among  the  premiums.  Specimens  and  lists  free.  Send  a 
Dollar  and  try  it. 

I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher  Sun,  New  York. 


“ One  of  the  best  Agricultural  Papers  published." 

We  quote  the  above  from  the  Journal  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  reference  to  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 

the  leading  paper  of  its  class  in  New  England. 

Terms:  Weekly,  $250;  Monthly,  $150,  per  year. 

Send  stamp  for  specimens  and  premium  list. 

B.P.  EATON  A CO.,  Boston  Mass. 

TO  THE  WORKING  CLASS.— We  are  now  prepared  tofur- 
ni8h  all  classes  with  constant  employment  at  home,  the  whole  of 
the  time  or  for  the  spare  momenta.  Business  new,  light  and 
profitable.  Persons  of  either  sex  easily  earn  from  COc.  to  ( £ per 
evening,  and  a proportional  sum  by  devoting  their  whole  time 
to  the  business.  Boys  and  girls  earn  nearly  aa  much  as  men. 
That  all  who  see  this  notice  may  send  their  address,  and  testthe 
business,  we  make  this  unparalleled  offer:  To  such  aa  are  not 
well  satisfied,  we  will  send  |1  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing, 
lull  particulars,  valuable  sample,  which  will  do  to  commence 
work  on,  and  a copy  of  The  People’s  Literary  Companion- 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  family  newspapers  published— till 
sentfree  by  mail.  Beader,  ifyou  want  permanent,  profitable 
work,  address  E.  C.  ALLEN  A CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


POCKET  REVOLVERS. 

A neat,  durable  weapon,  four-inch  barrel.  Price  $2, 
postpaid.  Address  HALL  & CO.,  Star  Box,  Chicago,  III. 

A HANDSOME  FULL-GILT  Photograph  Al- 
l.  bum,  holding  20  full-size  pictures,  mailed,  post- 
rj  - > - — 25  per  dozen.  Circular!- 

MOUR,  Holland,  N.Y. 


i WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 

using  dr — ” — ’ — ’ — -*•* — 

F.  I.  SAOE,  Vinegar 


Harper's  Popular  Edition. 

THE  COMPLETE  POEMS 

OF 

ALFRED  TENNTSON. 


HIRPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper’s  Weekly  Is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest  The  best  artists  In  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper's  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper's  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  Its  most  prominent  features ; it  Includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

In  No.  673,  for  November  20,  was  commenced  the 
new  story  “MAN  AND  WIFE,”  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
the  Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  “ No  Name," 
"Armadale,"  and  “The  Moonstone."  Subscribers  re- 
mitting $4  00  for  each  single  subscription  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  Weekly  from  the  commencement  of 
this  story  to  the  close  of  1870. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
per’s Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life.— Ar.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper's  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— AT.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 
but  in  the  English  language. — The  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

Harper’s  Magazine  has  now  entered  upoh  its  For- 
tieth Volume.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by  that 
of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  America 
—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely  illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics;  ana  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper’s  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  Bpace 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Furnishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

The  Publishers  feel  themselves  warranted  in  asking 
and  anticipating  for  the  future  a continuance  of  the 
favor  which  has  been  accorded  to  their  enterprise  In 
the  past. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


WITH 

Numerous  Illustrations  by  Distinguished  Artists, 

AND 

THREE  CHARACTERISTIC  PORTRAITS. 

8vo,  Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth  Extra,  $1  00. 


Tennyson  Is,  without  exception,  the  most  popular 
of  living  poets.  Wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  in  America  as  well  as  in  England,  his  name 
has  become  familiar  as  a household  word,  and  some 
volume  of  the  many  he  has  published  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  library.  For  several  years  a complete 
cheap  edition  of  his  poetical  works  has  been  an  ac- 
knowledged desideratum.  Messrs.  Harper  & Broth- 
ers, taking  advantage  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Ar- 
thurian poems,  have  now  supplied  this  want  by  pub- 
lishing an  attractive  household  edition  of  the  Laure- 
ate’s poems,  in  one  volume,  clearly  and  handsomely 
printed,  and  illustrated  with  many  engravings  after 
designs  by  Gustave  Dor 6,  Rossetti,  Stanfield,  W.  H. 
Hunt,  and  other  eminent  artists.  The  volume  con- 
tains every  line  the  Laureate  has  ever  published,  in- 
cluding the  latest  of  his  productions,  which  complete 


the  noble  cycle  of  Arthurian  legends,  and  raise  them 
from  a fragmentary  series  of  exquisite  cabinet  pic- 
tures into  a magnificent  tragic  epic,  of  which  the 
theme  is  the  gradual  dethronement  of  Arthur  from 
his  spiritual  rule  over  his  order,  through  the  crime  of 
Guinevere  and  Lancelot;  the  spread  of  their  infec- 
tious guilt,  till  it  breaks  up  the  oneness  of  the  realm, 
and  the  Order  of  the  Round  Table  is  shattered,  and 
the  ideal  king,  deserted  by  many  of  his  own  knights, 
and  deeply  wounded  in  the  last  great  battle  with  the 
traitor  and  the  heathen,  vanishes  into  the  darkness 
of  the  world  beyond. 

To  American  admirers  of  Tennyson  this  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  so  attractive  in  all  its  features, 
and  yet  afforded  at  a price  which  brings  it  within 
every  body's  reach,  will  prove  most  welcome. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  ana  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to-  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper's  PeDtodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 


Cuts  and  Display, 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

| by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the 


$1 25  pef-: 


Musical  Boxes 


f^SAPOVA^ 

> 21/  WASHINGTON  ST  N.  Y 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


The  Most  Recherche  Nocelty  in  Perfumery. 


NEW  BOOKS 


FLORO-HERALDIC 


published  by 


Harper  & Brothers, 

New  York. 


u>  Testament  Shad- 
ows of  New  Testa- 
ment Truths.  By  Ly- 
man Abbott,  Author  of 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
his  Life  and  Teach- 
ings," &c.  Elegantly 
[llustrated  from  De- 
signs by  Dore,  Dela- 
roche,  Durham,  and 
Parsons.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $3  00 ; 
Gilt  Edges,  $3  50. 


These  Perfumes  are  of  choice  quality,  and  may  be 
confidently  recommended  on  their  own  merits ; while 
the  Labels  especially  commend  them  to  all  lovers  of 
Fine  Arts,  as  they  exhibit  various  devices  in  Herald- 
ry, bearing  Floral  Decorations,  and  thus  convey  to  the 
poetic  mind  the  mottoes  engraved  beneath  each  de- 
sign, in  strict  conformity  with  the  recognized  Lan- 
guage of  Flowers. 

R.  LETCHFORD  & CO.,  Manufacturing  Perfumers, 
72  Cornhill,  London.  For  sale  to  the  Trade  only 
by  the  Agents,  SARGENT,  JOYCE,  & HOLTON, 

34  Yesey  Street,  New  York. 


he  Poetical  Works 
of  Alfred  Tennyson, 
Poet  Laureate.  With 
numerous  Illustrations 
by  Eminent  Artists, 
and  Three  Character- 
istic Portraits.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth 
Extra,  $1  00. 


HI. 

’he  Favorite  English 
Poems.  With  320  ele- 
gantlllustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth, Gilt  Edges,  $8  00. 

IY. 

lurry.  A Novel.  By 
M.  Botham  Edwards, 
Author  of  “ Dr.  Jacob," 
“A  Winter  with  the 
Swallows,”  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 


r WXLBOB’S  COMPOUND  OF  ^ 

PURE  COD  LIVER 
kOIL  AND  LIME,  a 


The  friends  of  persons  who  have  been  restored  from  con- 
firmed consumption  by  the  use  of  this  original  preparation, 
and  the  grateful  parties  themselves,  have,  by  recommend- 
ing it  and  acknowledging  its  wonderful  efficacy,  given  the 
article  a vast  popularity  in  New  England.  The  Cod  Liver 
Oil  is  in  this  combination  robbed  of  its  nn'pleasant  taste, 
and  is  rendered  doubly  effective  in  being  coupled  with  the 
lime,  which  is  itself  a restorative  principle,  supplying  nature 
with  just  the  agent  and  assistance  required  to  heal  and  re- 
form the  diseased  lungs.  A.  1(.  WILBOB,  No.  16(i  Court 
Street,  Boston,  is  the  proprietor.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


?ue  Odes  and  Epodes 
of  Horace.  A Met- 
rical Translation  into 
English.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Comment- 
aries. By  Lord  Lyt- 
ton.  With  Latin  Text 
from  the  Editions  of 
Orelli,  Macleane,  and 
Yonge.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  75. 


Course.  A German 
Course,  adapted  foruse 
in  Colleges,  High- 
Schools,  and  Acade- 
mies. By  George  F. 
Comfort,  Professor  of 
Modern  Languagesand 
^Esthetics  in  Allegha- 
ny College,  Meadville, 
Pa.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

VII. 

Vu.n  Sports  of  tuf. 
World  : A Book  of 
Natural  History  and 
Adventure.  By  James 
Greenwood,  Author  of 
“The  Adventures  of 
Reuben  Davidger,” 
“ The  True  History  of 
a Little  Ragamuffin," 
“The  Seven  Curses  of 
London,"  &c.  With 
147  Illustrations.  Cw’n 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

VHI. 

Jound  to  John  Com- 
pany ; or,  The  Adven- 
tures anil  Misadven- 
tures of  Robert  Ains- 
leigh.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Paper,  75 
cents. 


The  largest  and  oldest  depot  in  America.  Fresh 
Novelties  by  nearly  every  Steamer.  Fine  Supply  of 
Fancy  Goods,  Swiss  Carved  Goods,  Fine  Gold  and 
Silver  Watches.  OT.  J.  PAILLARD  & CO., 
680  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


“PERFECTION” 

Coffoe-Pot. 

[Patented  June  1,  1869.] 

Superior  to  any  yet  invented,  combining  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  French  patents,  with  wonderful 

SIMPLICITY, 

DURABILITY, 

and  CHEAPNESS. 

Lovers  of  GOOD  COFFEE  are  unanimous  in  its 
praise. 

nr*  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

SIMPSON,  HALL,  MILLER,  & CO., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

Sample  and  Sales  Room,  19  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


American  and  Foreign, 
promptly  secured. 

Send  for  pamphlet, 
108  pages,  free. 


MUNN  & CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


7W  Harper  & Broth- 
ers loiU  send  either  of 
the  above  works  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States, 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 


CATALOGUES,  by  Mail,  10  cents  each. 
MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  112  pages. 
OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  72  pages. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS  and  STEREOPTICANS,  100  pp. 
PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  84  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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HARTWIG’S 

POLAR  WORLD 


JFjWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


Buyers  of  watches  at  retail  shonld  be  on  their  guard 
against  buying  watches  represented  as  “American,” 
and  which  are  usually  advertised  in  connection  with 
the  words  “Oroide,”  “Imitation  Gold,”  and  other 
words  calculated  to  attract  attention.  Nine  cases  out 
of  ten  such  watches  are  spurious,  as  our  genuine  move- 
ments are  seldom,  if  ever,  put  into  any  thing  but  solid 
gold  or  silver  cases.  Large'  numbers  of  these  worth- 
less watches  bear  colorable  imitations  of  our  trade- 
marks. To  avoid  imposition,  buyers  who  do  not  know 
responsible  jewelers  should  first  procure  a descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  different  styles  of  watches  made  by 
the  American  Watch  Company,  of  Waltham,  Mass. 
The  catalogue  contains,  in  addition,  much  useful  in- 
formation to  watch-buyers.  Address 
BOBBINS  & APPLETON,  General  Agents, 
1 82  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


THE  POLAR  WORLD:  A Popular  Descrip- 
tion of  Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G. 
Hartavig,  Author  of  ‘ ‘ The  Sea  and  its  Liv- 
ing Wonders,”  “The  Harmonies  of  Nature,” 
and  “The  Tropical  World.”  With  Addi- 
tional Chapters  and  1.63  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  75. 


The  Byron  Mystery. 


MEDORA  LEIGH 


OPALINE 

for  the  Teeth, 
Gums,  & Breath. 

OPALINE 
is  reliable,  effi- 
cient, and  con- 
venient. 

OPALINE 
is  sold  by  Drug- 
gists and  dealers 
throughout  the 
United  States 
and  Europe. 

OPALINE 
is  recommended 
by  physicians  & 
dentists.  Use  no 
other  dentifrice. 

Inventor  and 
prop’r,  Chas.  K. 
Pf.vf.y,  Dentist, 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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Sent  by  mail , postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  $3  75. 


WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION,  AND  A COMMENTARY*  ON  THE 
CHARGES  BROUGHT  AGAINST  LORD  BYRON 
BY  MRS.  BEECHER  STOWE. 


Agents  yv anted  for  wiiisori’* 
School  and  Family  Charts. 

To  canvass  every  state  in  the  Union.  Men  of 
ability,  and  well  recommended,  can  realize  handsome 
profits.  For  particulars  and  terms,  address 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED.  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  Slates  fot  less  than  j$4<>.  All  others 
are  infringements,  alia  wie 'seTltfr  Sha^wer  are  liable 
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A FATHER’S  ADVICE. 

The  illustration  on  our  first  page  represents 
an  ideal  page  from  the  chronicler  of  Venetian  in- 
trigue and  conspiracy.  The  monk — or  he  who 
pretends  to  be  a monk — is  doubtless  a spy  from 
the  dreaded  Council  of  Ten.  The  lady  is  per- 
haps some  fair  offshoot  of  one  of  the  great  fam- 
ilies of  the  Grimanis,  or  Dandolos,  or  Fosca- 
ris  ; and  has  it  in  her  power  to  betray  some  great 
state  secret  that  concerns  her  lover  or  husband. 
The  mysterious  council  in  the  Doge’s  Palace,  but 
two  nights  since,  whispered  her  name ; and  last 
night  it  was  echoed  by  a miserable  wretch  in  the 
loneliest  cell  of  the  lowest  Pozzi.  Some  Car- 
magnuola  has  arisen ; some  great  leader  of  Con- 
dottieri  has  flaunted  the  banner  blazoned  with 
the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  in  the  face  of  the 
Milanese,  or  has  humbled  the  Doria.  There  is 
danger  now  lest  he  plot  some  treason  against  the 
Senate,  and  it  is  of  this  the  Father  Confessor  is 
trying  to  obtain  tidings  from  the  lady  whom  the 
Carmagnuola  loves;  or  the  Doge  himself  is 
planning  evil  to  the  State,  and  is  promised  help 
from  the  Visconti  or  the  Sforza,  and  this  wily 
messenger  has  been  torturing  the  tender  soul  of 
this  young  daughter  of  the  Mocenigo,  whom  the 
Doge’s  son  is  so  shortly  to  wed,  and  has  already  ob- 
tained what  he  needs — a clew  to  the  conspirators’ 
labyrinth.  Half  an  hour  hence  a postern  door 
of  the  Doge’s  Palace  will  open,  and  a man  in  a 
mask  will  leap  into  the  sable  gondola,  black  and 
silent  as  a hearse,  that  waits  there  in  the  side 
canal  in  the  dark  shadow  thrown  by  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  and  will  glide  off  swift  to  the  lonely  isl- 
and of  the  Lido,  where  other  conspirators  are 
waiting  on  the  shore.  The  plans  will  be  laid, 
the  train  placed  ready  for  the  match,  there  will 
be  gloomy  exultation  at  the  way  the  Ten  have 
been  baffled  and  their  spies  thrown  off  the  track. 
Then,  in  the  darkness,  the  cluster  of  gondolas 
will  scatter,  each  on  its  own  silent  path — but  be 
sure,  just  as  the  mask  from  the  Doge’s  Palace 
comes  in  sight  of  the  great  white  dome  of  Santa 
Maria,  looming  large  in  the  moonrise,  a black 
hand  will  close  upon  his  mouth,  and  two  poniards 
clash  together  in  his  breast.  A moment  more, 
and  the  whispering  gondoliers  will  fasten  a roll 
of  lead  to  the  body,  and  let  it  gurgle  down  into 
the  tide.  Before  the  next  day  breaks  a band  of 
masked  men  will  be  driven  into  the  Doge’s  dun- 
geons, and  Venice  be  saved  from  the  conspiracy 
that  threatened  it. 
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furnished  with  the  paper  from  the  commencement  of 
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$4  00. 


LORD  CLARENDON’S  REPLY. 

IN  writing  to  Mr.  Thornton  of  Mr.  Fish’s 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Motley,  Lord  Clarendon 
said  that  it  admitted  of  a perfect  reply,  which  it 
is  to  be  presumed  is  contained  in  his  Lordship’s 
temperate  letter  of  the  6th  of  November,  which 
Mr.  Thornton  was  to  read  informally  to  Mr. 
Fish.  But  the  statement  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
courteous  as  it  is,  is  also  in  many  points  a spe- 
cial plea.  It  is  the  work  of  an  adroit  advocate ; 
but  it  is  not  so  frank  as  the  situation  demands. 
Lord  Clarendon  considers  the  three  chief 
points  in  the  case  as  presented  by  Mr.  Fish  : 
first,  the  Queen’s  proclamation  of  neutrality; 
second,  the  dispatch  of  the  Confederate  cruisers 
from  English  ports ; and  third,  the  supplies  fur- 
nished by  British  subjects  to  the  rebels. 

Stating  the  facts  under  the  first  head,  Lord 
Clarendon  says  that  the  President’s  proclama- 
tion of  blockade  of  the  19th  of  April  was  known 
in  London  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  published  in 
the  papers  of  the  Sd.  An  official  copy  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Consul  in  New  York  on  the  5th, 
another  A om  Lord  Lyons  on  the  10th.  On 
the  11th  it  was  officially  communicated  to  Lord 
Russell  by  Mr.  Dallas,  with  a circular  from 
Mr.  Seward,  stating  that  attempts  would  prob- 
ably be  made  to  fit  out  privateers  in  England. 
On  the  13th,  two  days  after  the  official  commu- 
nication, the  proclamation  was  issued,  and  Lord 
Clarendon  denies  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
unfriendly.  This  statement  is  true ; but  it  is 
not  the  whole  truth.  Lord.  Clarendon  does 
not  mention  that  on  the  6th  of  May  Earl  Rus- 
sell said  in  Parliament  that  the  Government 
had  consulted  the  law  officers,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  “the  Southern  Confederacy 
of  America,  according  to  those  principles  which 
seem  to  them  to  be  just  principles,  must  be 
treated  as  belligerents.”  What  Mr.  Fish  com- 
plains of  is  “undue  haste,”  and  the  British 
Government,  by  Lord  Clarendon’s  own  state- 
ment, resolved  upon  a concession  of  belligerent 
rights  four  days  before  the  official  knowledge 
of  the  fact  by  which  the  concession  is  now  justi- 
fied. May  that  not  be  fairly  considered  “un- 
due haste?” 

Again,  in  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  as- 
sumed belligerency  was  a fiction,  Lord  Clar- 
endon recapitulates  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
But^ie re  he  includes  many  circumstances  which 
could  not  have  been  known  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment at  the  time.  Thus,  the  President’s 
summons  for  more  troops  of  the  3d  of  May ; 
the  declaration  jo£,tJi£  efficiency  fef.the  Carolina 
blockade ; the  various  fckptures'ot- vessels  at  sea, 


were  as  late  as  the  15th  of  May,  were  certainly 
not  known  in  time  to  justify  a decision  of  the 
Government  upon  the  6th.  Was  not  this,  he 
asks,  civil  war  ? Perhaps  it  was— but  the  Brit- 
ish Government  did  not  know  it  at  the  time. 
He  says  that  on  the  4th  of  May  Mr.  Seward 
had  characterized  the  situatibn  as  “ open,  fla- 
grant, deadly  war.”  That  may  be,  and  every 
American  may  have  felt  that  war  was  unavoid- 
able. But  on  the  6th  of  May  the  British  Gov- 
ernment officially  knew  only  that  Sumter  had 
been  assaulted.  Recognition  of  belligerent 
rights  proceeds  upon  actual  events,  not  upon 
probabilities  and  anticipations.  Mr.  Fish  does 
not  deny,  be  expressly  asserts,  the  right  of  every 
government  to  decide  for  itself  when  to  make 
such  a recognition.  But  he  justly  says  that  it 
may  be  made  with  a precipitancy  which  reveals 
an  unfriendly  feeling.  Does  not  Lord  Clar- 
endon’s own  statement,  both  in  what  it  says 
and  what  it  omits  to  say,  show  the  precipitan- 
cy of  the  English  official  action,  which  John 
Bright  so  strenuously  denounced  ? 

In  reply  to  the  assertion  that  the  proclama- 
tion legitimatized  vessels  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  pirates,  Lord  Clarendon  says  that 
by  Mr.  Fish’s  own  admission  belligerency  is 
“an  existing  fact;”  and  he  adds  that  it  exists 
independently  of  any  official  proclamation  by 
neutrals.  He  therefore  holds  that  the  reception 
of  the  Sumter  at  Cura9oa,  in  July,  1861,  by 
the  Netherlands,  which  had  not  issued  a proc- 
lamation of  neutrality,  first  practically  accorded 
belligerent  rights  to  the  Confederacy.  That 
may  be ; but  certainly  the  action  of  the  Dutch 
colony,  after  war  was  flagrant,  does  not  affect 
the  action  of  England  two  months  before  that 
flagrancy.  And  although  it  be  true,  as  Lord 
Clarendon  urges,  that  if  there  had  been  no 
proclamation  the  fact  would  have  remained  the 
same,  and  the  belligerency  must  have  been 
sooner  or  later  recognized,  he  will  hardly  deny 
that  there  may  be  a premature  recognition  of 
belligerency,  and  that  it  does  not  cease  to  be 
premature  because  the  war  proves  to  be  very 
long  and  bloody.  So  when  Lord  Clarendon 
appeals  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Forster,  one  of 
our  most  constant  friends,  to  show  that  recog- 
nition was  pressed  upon  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  the  friends  of  the  Northern  States,  who 
feared  lest  privateers  should  be  fitted  out  in 
British  ports,  of  course  his  Lordship  does  not 
forget  that  the  duty  of  the  British  Government 
to  detain  such  privateers  was  just  as  stringent 
if  no  such  proclamation  had  issaed — a fact  which 
he  admits  when  he  says  that  the  proclamation 
made  the  privateers  “additionally  unlawful.” 

Lord  Clarendon’s  letter  is,  as  we  have  said, 
adroit,  but  not  quite  fair.  As  the  strongest 
statement  of  the  British  position  upon  the 
point  of  precipitancy  of  recognition,  not  of  the 
right — which  the  United  States  do  not  question 
— it  shows  conclusively  that  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation can  be  made.  The  proclamation  was 
resolved  upon  on  the  6th  of  May,  when  nothing 
was  officially  known  but  the  action  at  Sumter. 
The  justification  by  the  blockade  is,  as  Mr. 
Bemis  showed  conclusively  when  it  was  first 
urged  by  “ Historicus,”  an  after-thought.  Nor 
is  any  thing  to  be  gained  by  further  discussion  of 
the  point ; for  we  do  not  ask  damages  for  what 
we  consider  an  unfriendly  exercise  of  an  un- 
doubted discretion.  Yet  we  are  more  convinced 
than  ever,  that  the  manly  and  honorable  poli- 
cy of  this  Government  is  to  state  frankly  its 
wishes,  and  the  terms  upon  which  it  is  willing 
to  settle  the  question.  The  general  feeling  in 
both  countries  is  favorable  to  plain  dealing,  and 
impatient  of  further  diplomatic  skirmishing. 


CAN  NEW  YORK  WITHDRAW  ITS 
ASSENT? 

In  presenting  to  the  Senate  the  resolu- 
tion by  which  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
withdraws  its  assent  to  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, Senator  Conkling  said  that  he  should 
hereafter  show  why  such  an  act  should  not  be 
considered  valid.  We  look  with  interest  for 
his  remarks ; but  meanwhile  the  question  must 
be  considered  unsettled.  The  ground  taken  by 
those  who  refuse  the  right  of  withdrawal  is,  that 
Congress  authorizes  a State  to  perform  a cer- 
tain act,  either  by  a convention  or  by  its  Legis- 
lature, and  that  when  it  is  done  the  act  is  ac- 
complished and  the  authority  expires.  But  the 
plain  difficulty  with  this  view  is  that  it  is,  for 
those  who  urge  it,  a two-edged  sword.  If  it 
is  true  of  acceptance,  it  is  equally  true  of  re- 
jection. And  if  New  York  can  not  withdraw 
its  assent,  neither  can  Ohio  withdraw  its  re- 
fusal. 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  proposition  of 
an  amendment  is  of  the  nature  of  the  offer  of  a 
contract,  and  that,  until  the  conditions  of  ratifi- 
cation are  complete,  it  is  competent  for  any  party 
to  the  contract  to  accede  to  its  terms.  But  the 
change  of  form  does  not  change  the  essential  dif- 
ficulty. If,  before  ratification,  any  party  may 
come  in,  so  he  may  go  out.  Besides,  the  prop- 
osition is  not  properly  a contract ; it  is  a polit- 
ical measure ; and  before  it  is  adopted  any  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  States  may  express  an  opin- 
ion, friendly  or  adverse,  as  every  member  of  the 
Senate  or  House  may  vote  aye  or  no,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, upon  every  aspect  of  every  motion,  until 
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iou  of  States  may  be  supposed  to  differ  at  vari- 
ous times.  Indeed,  it  is  easily  supposable  that 
the  proposition  of  an  amendment  by  the  domi- 
nant party  in  Congress  may  disclose  a tendency 
or  policy  which  is  so  seriously-disapproved  as  to 
change  the  political  majority  in  a State.  If  that 
feet  appears  before  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
and  if  the  assent  of  the  State  had  been  express- 
ed before  the  popular  will  upon  the  subject  was 
known,  is  it  not  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  na- 
ture of  our  government  that  the  assent  should 
be  withdrawn  ? 

The  moment,  however,  that  the  necessary 
number  of  States  ratify  an  amendment,  the  dis- 
cretion of  all  the  States  ends ; and  certainly  it 
does  not  follow,  because- a State  may  withdraw 
its  assent  to  an  amendment  which  is  not  yet  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  may  equally 
withdraw  it  from  one  that  is.  That,  of  course, 
is  merely  to  affirm  the  right  of  secession.  The 
reasonable  and  simple  view  of  the  subject  seems 
to  be  that  the  States,  like  individuals,  may  have 
the  advantage  of  the  utmost  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  question  presented;  that  if 
powerful  and  unexpected  reasons  present  them- 
selves for  a change  of  opinion,  while  the  question 
is  still  open,  the  State  shall  not  be  bound  by  an 
expression  which  maturer  reflection  would  re- 
call. It  is  true  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
provide  for  withdrawing  an  assent  once  given. 
But  the  Constitution  merely  ordains  that,  “ when 
ratified"  by  the  Legislatures  or  Conventions  of 
the  necessary  number  of  States,  an  amendment 
shall  be  valid.  Obviously  it  is  not  ratified  by 
those  bodies  until  three-fourths  of  them  simul- 
taneously agree ; and  the  Constitution  declines 
to  be  more  precise,  because  it  wishes  to  leave 
to  every  State  the  utmost  liberty  of  deliberation 
and  action. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  York  in  withdrawing 
assent  to  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  is  only  an- 
other signal  evidence  of  its  hostility  to  equal 
rights,  and  another  proof  of  its  incapacity  to 
rise  to  any  really  wise  and  patriotic  policy.  For 
many  years  in  this  country  every  truly  noble 
and  sagacious  measure  was  opposed  by  the 
party  that  was  devoted  at  every  cost  to  the  ex- 
tension and  perpetuity  of  slavery.  And  now 
that  slavery  is  gone,  that  party  shows  how  ut- 
terly unchanged  it  is  in  spirit  by  this  futile  ef- 
fort to  prolong  as  long  as  possible  the  despica- 
ble prejudice  which  slavery  fostered,  and  to  rob 
of  an  equal  opportunity  the  most  unfortunate 
class  of  Americans. 


AN  AMERICAN  DESPOT. 

The  war 'which  has  been  so  long  waged  in 
Paraguay  has  been  little  understood  in  this 
country.  Because  Brazil  is  an  empire  and 
Paraguay  is  called  a republic  the  passive  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has 
probably  been  with  Lopez,  the  Dictator  of  Pa- 
raguay. It  should,  however,  have  been  a most 
instructive  fact  for  us  that  the  most  truly  re- 
publican and  enlightened  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can states,  the  Argentine  Republic,  at  whose 
head  is  the  ablest,  most  intelligent,  and  most 
truly  liberal  of  all  South  American  statesmen, 
M.  Sarmiento,  is  opposed  to  Paraguay,  and 
leagued  with  Brazil  in  the  war.  Our  late  Min- 
isters in  Paraguay,  indeed,  have  had  strong 
sympathies  in  the  dispute,  and  upon  different 
sides.  Mr.  Washburne’s  view  is  unfriendly 
to  Lopez,  while  Mr.  M ‘Mahon  is  his  defend- 
We  purposely  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween Paraguay  and  Lopez  which  is  made  by 
the  treaty  of  alliance  qf  May  1,  1865  ; the  dis- 
tinction which  Americans  will  always  justly 
make  between  a despot  and  the  people  whom 
he  controls — a distinction  which  could  not  be 
fairly  made  in  this  country,  where  the  President 
‘a  the  free  choice  of  the  people. 

A few  facts  in  the  history  of  the  country  will 
be  useful  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  present 
situation.  About  the  year  1817  Dr.  Francia 
became  perpetual  Dictator  of  Paraguay.  Dur- 
ing the  contest  of  the  South  American  colonies 
with  Spain  he  held  aloof.  He  declined  all  in- 
tercourse with  other  states,  and  imprisoned  all 
foreigners  who  came  to  the  country.  No  com- 
mercial export  or  import  was  allowed  but  by 
his  permission,  and  it  was  a capital  crime  to 
leave  the  country  without  his  consent.  The 
opponents  of  his  rule  were  shot  or  imprisoned. 
Such  was  the  ferocity  and  ingenuity  of  the  tor- 
tures that  he  inflicted  upon  them  that  he  might 
be  supposed  to  have  been  crazy,  and,  undoubt- 
edly, at  the  end  of  his  long  life  he  was  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  assassination.  When  he  died,  in 
1840,  Francia 's  nephew,  Carlos  A.  Lopez, 
and  a companion,  of  whom  he  soon  disembar- 
rassed himself,  took  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Lopez  wrote  a Constitution  for  Paraguay, 
which  prescribed  ten  years  as  the  Presidential 
term,  with  re-election  by  the  Congress.  The 
seventh  article  of  the  Constitution  declares  the 
authority  of  the  President  unlimited,  not  only 
during  civil  or  foreign  war,  but  whenever  he 
deems  it  necessary  to  preserve  order.  Despite 
his  Constitution,  Lopez  made  himself-perpetual 
Dictator  in  1844.  This  was  done  with  what  is 
called  theconsentof  the  Congress — a body  which 
sits  for  a few  days  once  in  five  years,  and  which 
merely  ratifies  the  various  acts  of  the  Dicta- 
tor. In  1856  this  Congress  gave  tu~ 


— of  course  by  his  instigation — the  power  to 
name  his  successor  by  secret  will.  Nor  has 
the  Congress  ever  refused  to  ratify  any  propo- 
sition of  the  Dictator.  In  September,  1862, 
Carlos  A.  Lopez  died,  and  left  Paraguay,  like 
a private  property,  to  his  son,  Francisco  So- 
lano Lopez,  and  the  Congress  unanimously 
approved.  The  present  Dictator  has  been  a 
worthy  follower  of  his  predecessors. 

“Paraguay,”  says  M.  Sarmiento,  “is  a 
plantation  with  a million  of  Indians  instead  of 
negroes,  who  consider  themselves  the  property 
of  the  Lopez  family.”  Such  a lord  naturally 
chafed  under  the  fact  that  he  could  not  reach 
the  outer  world  without  crossing  the  Argentine 
territory,  and  he  has  been  engaged  for  a long 
time  in  formidable  preparations — building  for- 
tresses, accumulating  material,  and  inviting  ex- 
perienced European  officers  to  instruct  his  sol- 
diers. At  length  he  took  advantage  of  a quar- 
rel between  Uruguay  and  Brazil,  declaring  that 
Paraguay  interfered  to  serve  its  own  interests 
only,  and  with  an  immense  army  invaded  and 
ravaged  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso. 
Meanwhile  the  Argentine  Republic  was  neutral, 
and  refused  to  allow  Brazil  to  march  across  her 
territories.  But  when  the  same  demand  was 
refused  to  Lopez  he  instantly  seized  Argentine 
ships  and  murdered  their  crews.  Brazil,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay,  the  powers 
upon  the  Plate  River,  then  allied  themselves 
against  Paraguay,  and  resolved  to  fight  until 
they  had  overthrown  Lopez,  but  bound  them- 
selves to  respect  the  independence,  sovereign- 
ty, and  territorial  integrity  of  Paraguay ; and 
they  will  unquestionably  succeed  in  expelling 
Lopez. 

This  is  the  President  and  this  the  republic 
of  Paraguay  to  which  the  sympathies  of  the 
United  States  are  solicited.  And  so  success- 
fully solicited,  that  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
intelligent  papers  in  the  country  said,  two  years 
ago,  that  “the  success  of  this  godless  alliance 
means  extension  of  slavery  and  tyranny ;”  while 
“on  the  other  side  contends  the  little  realm  of 
Paraguay,  whose  success  means  freedom.”  But 
if  Brazil  is  a slaveholding  state,  slavery  in  Para- 
guay is  equally  bitter;  while  the  Argentine 
Republic  abolished  slavery  fifty  years  before 
the  United  States.  To  apprehend  the  grasp- 
ing ambition  of  Brazil  upon  the  Plate  River  is 
unnecessary  while  the  Argentines  are  strug- 
gling with  the  grasp  of  a nearer  and  infinitely 
more  appalling  ambition.  Sarmiento,  who 
looks  at  the  subject  with  a truly  American  and 
liberty-loving  heart,  as  well  as  with  the  most 
thoroughly  informed  and  sagacious  mind,  de- 
clares that  “ the  triumph  of  Lopez  means  the 
extension  to  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public of  the  Guarani  Indian  despotism,  under 
a master  who  is  dictator,  pope,  supreme  judge, 
and  lord  of  life  and  property — imposing  upon 
all  those  countries  that  obedience  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.” 


WHAT  IS  MONEY? 

The  indications  are  numerous  of  the  preva- 
lence of  very  erroneous  if  not  dangerous  views 
on  the  subject  of  this  medium,  which  is  one 
that  affects  all  the  relations  between  man  and 
man  more  nearly  and  powerfully  than  any  oth- 
er known  agent  or  instrument  of  commerce. 
It  enters  into  all  transactions  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  views 
with  respect  to  it  are  sound  or  unsound,  suc- 
cess in  the  long-run,  whether  it  be  in  trade  or 
in  statesmanship,  depends.  At  the  present 
moment  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is 
suspended  upon  official  action  at  Washington. 
We  have  reached  the  point  where  the  roads 
fork,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  one 
toward  specie  payments  shall  be  chosen,  which 
leads  to  low  prices  for  all  produce  and  labor — 
to  ultimate  ability  to  compete  in  all  markets 
with  the  industry  of  others  — to  mercantile 
and  national  solidity,  integrity,  and  safety ; or 
whether  we  shall  take  the  other,  which  leads 
to  high  prices,  then  to  speculation,  then  to  fail- 
ures, dishonesty,  and  ruin. 

The  present  financial  demoralization  is  due 
in  great  part  to  the  failure,  when  the  war  end- 
ed, to  set  the  country  resolutely  in  the  direction 
of  specie  payments.  Inasmuch  as  the  precious 
metals  are  not  coined  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  answer  all  the  necessities  of  commerce,  and 
permit  also  their  use  in  the  conduct  of  a great 
war,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  meet  the 
disbursements  of  wars  of  magnitude  without 
using  paper-money,  especially  if  the  latter  had 
been  extensively  used  in  peace.  But  whether 
necessary  or  not  we  resorted  to  it,  and  on  a 
scale  which  exceeded  all  prudence.  We  first 
issued  legal  tenders  in  sufficient  quantities,  and 
then  allowed  the  issues  of  national  banks  and 
the  fractional  currency.  All  gold  and  silver, 
excepting  on  the  Pacific,  were  expelled  from 
circulation ; and  prices,  no  longer  fixed  by  labor, 
but  adjusted  by  the  quantity  of  printed  money, 
rose  to  such  a height  that  many  were  in  doubt 
whether  the  fete  of  old  Continental  money  and 
of  the  assignats  would  not  be  reached.  Hap- 
pily the  success  of  our  arms  saved  the  credit 
of  the  government;  but  as  the  measure  was 
for  war  and  not  for  peace,  and  was  carried  to 
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prac- 
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ticable.*  But,  as  many  feared  who  urged  the 
original  adoption  of  legal  tenders,  there  are 
many  who  insist  that  it  is  a policy  which  not 
only  shall  not  be  abandoned,  but  shall  become 
permanent. 

The  Democratic  Convention  for  the  State  of 
Indiana,  which  assembled  at  Indianapolis  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1870,  resolved  that  ‘ the 
business  interests  of  the  country  demand  an  in- 
creased and  maintained  volume  of  the  curren- 
cy,” and  that  our  Five-Twenties  be  paid  off  in 
tiiis  medium.  Our  friends  of  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Journal  send  us  the  following,  which 
they  expect  to  he  noticed,  and  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  take  both  matters  together  •. 

“In  the  interchangeability  (at  the  option  of  the 
holder)  of  Nation'al  Paper-Money  with  Government 
Bonds,  bearing  a fixed  rate  of  interest,  there  is  a sub- 
tle principle  that  will  reguiate  the  movements  of  Fi- 
nance and  Commerce  as  accurately  as  the  motion  of 
the  steam-engine  is  regulated  by  its  governor. 

“Such  Paper-Money  Tokens  would  be  perfect 
measures  of  value,  which  gold  and  silver  never  have 
been.  The  use  of  gold  or  other  merchandise  as  mon- 
ey is  a barbarism  unworthy  of  the  age. 

“ Wallace  P.  Groom.'' 

If  the  old  hero  whose  remains  repose  in 
Tennessee,  and  whose  birthday  was  chosen  for 
the  assemblage  of  the  Convention,  could  have 
been  restored  to  life  and  had  appeared  at  its 
sittings,  his  clenched  fist  would  certainly  have 
been  shaken  at  the  1123  delegates  who  dese- 
crated that  birthday  with  the  assertion  of  doc- 
trines with  respect  to  money  the  reverse  of 
those  which,  in  a long  continued  contest,  he 
firmly  maintained. 

The  Convention  put  forth  their  dogmas  in 
the  interests  of  labor,  and  yet  they  propose  to 
“ increase  and  maintain ” a currency  which  labor 
does  not  create,  and  which  dispenses  with  the 
money  which  labor  does  create.  The  princi- 
pal object  of  money  is  to  secure  a medium  in 
which  the  value  of  products  may  be  measured, 
and  with  which  they  may  be  transferred ; and 
throughout  the  world  one  or  the  other,  or  both, 
of  what  we  denominate  the  precious  metals  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  They  pass  for  about  the 
value  of  the  labor  required  to  obtain  and  coin 
them,  and  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  useful 
labor  in  other  productions ; and  when  we  con- 
sider that,  as  a general  rule,  all  productions 
which  have  exchangeable  value  depend  for  the 
amount  of  it  on  the  quantity  of  labor  more  or 
less  skillful  which  they  contain,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  most  reliable  test  of  value  which  hu- 
man wisdom  can  devise  is  thus  furnished  to 
mankind.  The  coin  known  as  a dollar  was 
fabricated  partly  because  the  metal  it  con- 
tained came  near  to  the  value  of  a day’s  la- 
bor in  prosperous  communities.  It  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  our  coinage  and  monetary 
system.  In  its  subdivisions  and  its  multi- 
plied form  the  relation  of  quantity  and  weight 
of  metal  are  carefully  observed,  except  when 
some  special  object  occasions  some  slight  va- 
riation. In  the  conceptions  of  the  framers  of 
our  laws,  a dollar  had  no  other  signification 
than  that  of  a piece  of  metal  containing  a cer- 
tain weight  and  fineness,  coined  and  stamped 
to  indicate  these  qualities.  It  was  formed  in 
obedience  to  the  unerring  law  laid  down  by 
Galiani,  that  “ man — that  is  to  say,  his  labor 
— is  the  only  true  measure  of  value."  These 
metals,  by  reason  of  various  qualities  they  pos- 
sess, too  well  known  to  be  enumerated,  and  be- 
cause they  are  found  in  the  earth  in  quantities 
which  permit  neither  of  redundancy  nor  of  in- 
sufficiency, have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  money,  and  they  answer  the  object  with  all 
the  certainty  of  which  the  subject  is  capable. 
Instead  of  being  a relic  of  barbarism,  experi- 
ence through  past  ages  has  demonstrated,  as  it 
will  through  future  ages,  that  their  use  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  world. 

The  theory  on  which  the  Convention  of  In- 
diana proceeded  is  the  erroneous  one  that  a 
promise  to  pay  the  dollar  means  something  else 
than  the  dollar  of  gold  and  silver  described  in  acts 
of  Congress,  and  they  would  substitute  the  prom- 
ise in  the  place  of  the  true  dollar  as  the  perma- 
nent currency  of  the  United  States.  If  ever 
this  policy  shall  be  adopted  all  certainty  with 
respect  to  the  measure  of  value  will  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  repudiation  of  our  public  debt  and 
of  all  debts  must  necessarily  follow.  The  crea- 
tion of  money,  instead  of  being  committed  to  la- 
bor, will  be  handed  over  to  speculators,  who  can 
strike  off  enough  in  an  hour  with  the  printing- 
press  to  secure  possession  of  the  entire  produc- 
tions of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  compel  sub- 
mission to  their  exactions.  We  ask  the  Mer- 
cantile Journal  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
value  of  its  “ paper-money  tokens”  if  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  were  in  the  hands  of 
that  portion  of  the  Democracy  which  goverhs 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  expectation  that 
through  frauds  in  naturalization  and  by  the 
use  of  repeaters  they  will  be  elevated  present- 
ly to  the  control  of  the  National  Government. 

No  possible  harm  can  result  from  the  system 
which  encourages  labor  to  produce  by  its  sweat 
and  toil  the  money  of  commerce.  Such  money 
will  never  be  found  in  excess  of  the  wants  of 
the  world,  because  it  would  be  unprofitable. 
The  issue  of  paper-money  in  excess  of  those 
wants  invariably  attends  the  opposite  system, 
and  discourages  labor  in  the  mines,  with  this 
result,  that  promises  Qicj  gjjsjyj  jfofAir^hecome 
abundant,  and  the  means  of  performance  are 
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impaired  in  the  same  ratio.  Modern  history 
is  full  of  examples  of  this  folly.  They  teach 
the  lesson  that  a currency  not  immediately 
and  certainly  convertible  into  the  precious 
metals  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  with  which 
the  industry  of  mankind  can  be  afflicted.  If 
we  firmly  take  the  road  to  specie  payments, 
justice,  prosperity,  integrity,  safety,  and  honor 
will  result  to  our  whole  country. 


THE  ASSAULT  UPON  THE 
CITADEL. 

In  a country  of  whose  safety  and  prosperity 
free  speech  is  the  corner-stone,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  that  the  inost  approved  truths  are 
questioned,  and  the  most  evident  advantages 
denied.  It  is,  however,  no  truer  that  political 
and  religious  liberty  are  the  hope  of  mankind 
than  that  the  spirit  of  implicit  spiritual  obedi- 
ence to  human  authority  is  fatal  to  the  progress 
of  the  race.  The  conflict  of  these  two  spirits 
is  the  substance  of  the  history  of  civilization, 
and  its  present  aspect  is  striking  and  significant. 
In  Rome  the  great  Council  of  the  Romish 
Church  is  assembled  solemnly  and  formally  to 
declare  its  hostility  to  political  and  religious 
liberty  by  denouncing  the  means  by  which  they 
are  maintained.  But  while  in  Europe  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  adherents  of  that 
Church  protest  against  its  renunciation  of  the 
vital  conditions  of  human  progress,  in  this  coun- 
try its  priests  are  virtually  unanimous  in  an  at- 
tack upon  the  very  corner-stone.of  our  political 
liberty  and  safety — the  Common  Schools. 

Who  are  those  who  claim  that  the  State  in 
this  country  shall  recognize  religious  sects  in- 
stead of  knowing  citizens  only  ? They  are  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Church.  And  they  do 
this  not  as  citizens  but  as  priests.  They  tell  us 
what  the  Church  commands,  what  Roman  au- 
thority requires.  The  reply  to  them  is  plain 
and  simple  from  the  beginning.  It  is,  that  the 
State  knows  no  Roman  Catholics,  no  Presby- 
terians, no  Quakers,  no  Baptists.  It  knows  its 
citizens  only,  and  it  will  protect  the  equal  right 
of  every  one  of  them  to  choose  what  faith  he 
will,  and  to  worship  as  he  chooses.  Upon  that 
rock  the  State  plants  its  foot,  and  while  it  holds 
fast  to  that  it  will  prevail  against  the  bell  of 
ecclesiastical  fury.  When  it  is  driven  from 
that  it  has  no  foothold  whatever,  and  sinks  in 
the  angry  waters. 

Then  the  State  says  that,  for  its  own  good 
order,  it  will  provide  schools  for  all,  and  that 
those  schools  shall  be  strictly  secular  and  not 
religious.  No  sectarian  creed  of  any  kind  shall 
be  recited  in  them— no  mass  celebrated.  The 
State  does  not  teach  theology , it  teaches  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  because  a gener- 
al knowledge  of  those  arts  lessens  the  taxes. 
Meanwhile,  if  parents  and  guardians  choose  to 
have  sectarian  schools  for  their  children  they 
may  have  them,  and  they  shall  be  protected. 
But  the  State  schools  are  independent  of  every 
sect.  At  their  doors  the  badges  of  ecclesiastic- 
al difference  must  fall  off,  as  in  the  river  of 
Wesley’s  vision.  The  children  as  they  enter 
are  not  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  Methodist 
and  Universalist  — they  are  American  only. 
And  whoever  would  hang  sectarian  badges 
upon  them  would  deprive  the  word  American 
of  its  most  hopeful  significance. 

But  neither  Methodist,  nor  Episcopalian,  nor 
Unitarian,  nor  Presbyterian,  asks  to  have  the 
State  give  them  a share  of  the  public  money  for 
their  sectarian  schools.  They  know  the  value 
of  the  system  as  it  exists  They  comprehend 
the  peril  of  persuading  the  State  to  recognize 
sects,  knowing  that  the  end  would  be,  what  it 
always  has  been,  intolerance,  fury,  blood,  and 
fire.  The  only  persons  who  demand  this  change 
are  the  Roman  priests,  who  claim  not  to  belong 
to  a sect . They  claim  that  all  education  ought 
to  be  what  they  call  religious.  This  is  the  sum 
of  their  argument ; and  the  reply  is,  that  the 
State,  as  such,  in  the  American  idea,  has  no  re- 
ligion. Moreover  it  would  be  impossible,  in  a 
society  made  up  of  members  of  every  denomin- 
ation, to  determine  what  is  religious  education ; 
and  to  allow  the  money  to  be  divided  among 
the  sects  to  determine  for  themselves,  would  be 
simply  to  devote  the  public  money  to  sectarian 
proselytism.  If  the  clergy  of  any  sect  should, 
in  consequence  of  the  freedom  of -the  schools 
from  their  influence,  refuse,  so  far  as  they  could 
control  them,  to  allow  the  children  of  their  par- 
ishes to  attend  the  schools,  and  thus,  by  foster- 
ing ignorance,  increase  crime  and  taxation,  it 
would  only  be  another  -glaring  illustration  of 
the  fury  and  danger  of  the  sectarian  spirit  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  surrender  the  schools. 
Is  a spirit  capable  of  such  enormities  to  be  care- 
fully cultivated  by  the  State?  Does  not  the 
mere  threat,  which  appalled  Governor  Seward 
into  acquiescence  in  1 840,  show  us  all  the  more 
the  imperative  necessity  of  standing  by  our  un- 
sectarian school  system  ? 

The  question  is  rapidly  becoming  pressing  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  not  a question 
of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  but  of  the  spirit 
which  frankly  confesses  that  it  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  excluding  the  Bible ; which  requires 
a revision  of  the  entire  system,  and  demands 
that  the  public  school  mone/be  divided  among 
the  sects.  It  is,  in  essence,  a question  of  the 
stability  of  our  whole  American  system.  It  is 
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the  question  whether  the  world  is  so  fascinated 
by  the  story  of  the  countries  and  the  ages  in 
which  Church  and  State  were  united,  and  the 
Church  controlled  the  State,  as  to  wish  to  renew 
it  upon  this  soil.  It  is  the  question  whether 
we  will  try  to  turn  back  the  stream  of  civiliza- 
tion and  progress,  whose  natural  course  is  to- 
ward the  utmost  political  and  religious  freedom. 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON’S  OPPORTUNITY. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  apparently  safely  turn- 
ed an  ugly  corner,  the  dangers  of  which,  howev- 
er, will  undoubtedly  reappear  should  the  Prince 
Pierre  escape  punishment  for  his  crime.  The 
permission  for  the  return  of  Rochefort,  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  new  Ministry  in  allowing 
Ledru  Rollin  and  other  Republican  exiles  to 
come  home,  show  that  the  Government  intends 
a more  liberal  policy ; while  the  remark  of  the 
new  Mmister-m-Chief,  M.  Ollivier,  that  the 
Government  has  been  moderation  and  law,  but 
that  it  will  be  power  also  if  forced  to  it  by  the 
irreconcilables,  shows  that  it  means  to  conduct 
the  liberal  movement,  and  not  to  abandon  the 
country  to  anarchy.  That  unquestionably  must 
have  been  the  result  of  any  serious  conflict  now 
had  the  Government  been  overpowered.  Henri 
Rochefort  has  a sharp  and  reckless  pen.  He 
is  a tongue  of  the  natural  discontent  of  liberal 
France,  but  he  is  not  a sagacious  and  controlling 
brain.  When  the  revolution  of  1 848  took  place 
there  was  an  organized  and  intelligent  party 
with  recognized  leaders  which  immediately 
assumed  control  of  affairs.  But  the  new  re- 
gime in  France  has  of  course  disturbed  the  op- 
position. Even  Jules  Favres  evidently  pre- 
fers peaceful  remedies  and  trusts  the  possibility 
of  the  law.  Until,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that 
the  Government  proposes  to  shield  the  mur- 
derer, it  would  have  been  criminal  folly  in  the 
Parisians  to  rise  in  insurrection. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  new 
experiment  in  France  will  not  be  fairly  tried ; 
but,  as  we  have  heretofore  said,  the  fatal  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  people  are  not  likely  to  believe 
it.  The  new  regime  is  tbe  grant  of  a man  who 
has  not  taught  Frenchmen  to  believe  his  word. 
But  he  is,  nevertheless,  shrewd  enough  to  see 
that  the  only  chance  for  his  son’s  succession  lies 
in  a plain  change  of  the  system  of  personal  gov- 
ernment. The  removal  of  Haussmann  against 
the  Emperor’s  known  wish,  the  return  of  the 
republican  exiles,  and  the  greater  freedom  of 
the  ptess,  are  signs  that  French  liberals  can  ap- 
preciate of  Louis  Napoleon’s  willingness  to 
make  actual  concessions.  And  if,  in  the  case  of 
the  homicide  by  the  PriDce  Pierre,  the  course 
of  justice  is  allowed  to  have  its  way,  as  in  the 
case  of  Traufmann,  without  evasion  of  any 
kind,  France  will  feel  more  assured  that  a 
Government  which  is  strictly  just  toward  a 
prince  of  the  reigning  family  is  a Government 
that  can  be  trusted.  The  event  gives  Louis 
Napoleon  and  M.  Ollivier  an  immense  op- 
portunity, and  the  tranquillity  of  France  for  a 
long  time  may  be  inferred  from  their  use  of  it. 


NOTES. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  President  is 
friendly  to  the  St.  Thomas  treaty,  and  it  will  be 
very  pleasant  to  perceive  that  the  Senate  are  un- 
willing to  embarrass,  by  rejecting  it,  one  of  the 
most  faithful  of  our  allies.  The  present  ministry 
in  Denmark  is  one  of  the  ablest  that  the  countiy 
has  had ; but  it  considers  its  honor  so  involved 
in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  which  it  acced- 
ed at  the  persistent  and  earnest  request  of  the 
United  States,  that  it  would  retire  should  the 
negotiation  fail.  There  is  no  part  of  the  con- 
templated extension  of  the  territory  of  this  coun- 
try which  cau  be  regarded  with  90  much  satisfac- 
tion as  St.  Thomas. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  observe  that  the  new 
University  lectures,  at  Harvard  College,  which 
are  intended  to  embrace  a full  course  of  study 
in  each  department,  are  open  to  women  as  to 
men;  while  the  University  of  Michigan  opens 
all  its  doors  to  women,  as  the  St.  Louis  Law 
School  has  already  done.  Meanwhile  the  friends 
of  Woman  Suffrage  who  wish  to  keep  the  issue 
as  clear  from  entangling  alliances  with  other  re- 
forms and  the  endless  host  of  individual  whims 
and  vagaries — who  would  pursue  it  with  the  same 
singleness  of  dim  that  marks  the  movement  in 
England,  and  the  Temperance  and  other  special 
reforms  in  this  country,  have  established  a week- 
ly paper,  The  Woman's  Journal,  published  in 
Boston  and  Chicago,  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Liver- 
more, Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Higginson,  assisted  by  accomplished 
friends  of  the  cause.  The  Woman's  Journal  is 
a fair  and  attractive  paper  in  appearance ; while 
the  variety  and  spirit  of  its  articles,  and  the  dig- 
nity, self-respect,  good-humor,  and  earnestness 
of  its  tone,  will  show  how  profoundly  mistaken 
are  those  who  suppose  that  folly  and  extrava- 
gance are  necessarily  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question.  The  Journal  is  indis- 
pensable to  those  who  would  truly  understand 
the  character  of  the  movement  and  measure  its 
progress ; and  the  subscription  is  but  three  dol- 
lars a year. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

January  10 — Both  Houses  reassembled  after  the 
holiday  recess.  In  the  Senate,  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  was  consumed  in  debating  the  bill  lor  the  re- 
admission of  Virginia.  Senator  Sumner  led  the  oppo- 
sition, and  Senator  Stewart  the  party  favoring  prompt 
admission.  Senator  Boss  introduced  a bill  making  it 
a misdemeanor  in  anyone  to  sell  war  ships  to  a coun- 
try which  is  at  war  with  another  country  or  colony 
with  which  we  are  at  peace.  In  tbe  House,  bills  were 
introduced  for  the  repeal  of  the  Bankrupt  acts,  and  to 
make  a new  apportionment  of  Representatives  among 
the  States.  The  joint  resolution  for  the  admission  of 
Virginia  was  introduced,  but  not  acted  upon. 

January  11.— In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  reported  from 
the  Finance  Committee  by  Senator  Sherman  ns  a sub- 
stitute for  all ’ ■■  'h 

currency, 


or  all  propositions  relating  to  the  national 
r,  providing  that  the  8 per  cents  shall  be  taken 


tionately  among  the  States  which  have  the  smallest 
proportion  under  the  existing  distribution. 

January  12 — In  both  Houses,  notice  was  given  of 
the  action  of  the  New  York  Legislature  on  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment.  Senator  Sumner  introduced  a 
bill  to  fund  the  national  debt,  to  extend  banking 
privileges,  and  to  facilitate  a return  to  specie  pay- 
ments. 

January  13.— In  the  Senate,  a petition  from  J.  Ross 
Browne  was  presented,  asking  for  a reimbursement 
of  $12,000,  for  extra  expenses  while  the  petitioner  was 
Minister  to  China.  A joint  resolution  was  reported 
favorably  from  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and 
Post-Roads  to  aid  an  American  steamship  line  to  the 
extent  of  $500,000  per  annum  for  transporting  the 
mails.  In  the  House,  a bill  was  passed  to  prevent 
government  officials  receiving  gifts  from  subordinates 
or  making  them  to  superiors. 

January  14.— In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  introduced 
for  the  establishment  of  the  letter-carrier  system  in 
every  city  of  5000  inhabitants.  In  the  House,  the  en- 
tire session  was  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Virginia,  which  resulted  in 
the  passage,  by  a majority  of  three,  of  Mr.  Bingham's 
amendment,  providing  for  the  unconditional  admis- 
sion of  the  State,  us  a substitute.  The  bill,  thus 
amended,  was  passed,  142  to  49.  It  was  carried  to  the 
Senate,  where,  in  the  evening  session,  Senator  Trum- 
bull proposed  it  as  a substitute  for  the  bill  before  that 
body ; but  no  action  was  taken. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LEGISLATURE. 


New  York.  "^he  Railroad  Committee  was  instructed 
to  Inquire  into  the  rates  of  fare  on  the  New  York  street 
railroads. 

January  12.— In  the  Senate,  bills  were  introduced  to 
abolish  the  Contracting  Board  and  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  repairing  the  canals  by  contract ; to  repeal  the 
New  York  City  License  law,  and  to  light  the  Central 
Park  roads  with  gas.  In  the  Assembly  the  btll  amend- 
ing the  Conspiracy  Act  was  passed,  the  clause  relat- 
ing to  trade  and  commerce  being  repealed.  A resolu- 
tion was  adopted  instructing  the  Committee  on  City 
Affairs  to  report  a bill  “ to  restore  their  local  govern- 
ments and  to  abolish  Commissions." 

January  14.— In  the  Senate  bills  were  introduced  to 
punish  homicide  by  the  careless  handling  of  fire-arms ; 
to  amend  the  New  York  and  Long  Island  Bridge  Com- 
pany s charter ; to  regulate  the  storage  and  sale  of  pe- 
troleum in  cities  ana  villages:  to  amend  the  act  for 
governing  the  city  of  New  York;  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ing act,  and  to'organize  the  General  Terms  of  the  Su- 

Sreme  Court  in  accordance  with  the  new  Judiciary  nr- 
de  of  the  amended  Constitution. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Tennessee  Constitutional  Convention  assem- 
bled at  Nashville,  January  10,  sixty-one  delegates 
present  John  C.  Brown,  formerly  a Confederate 
genera],  was  chosen  President.  On  the  11th  the 
members  and  officers  took  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Amendments  to 
the  State  Constitution  were  submitted,  forbidding 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  January  10;  by 
the  Ohio  Senate  on  the  14th ; and  by  the  Kansas  Sen- 
ate on  the  13th. 

The  President  on  the  11th  sent  to  the  Senate  his  first 
veto— that  of  a bill  for  the  extension  of  a patent  for 
improvements  in  pistols. 

Two  blocks  were  burned  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
Territory,  on  the  11th,  involving  a loss  of  from 
$300,000  to  $500,000. 

General  Reynolds,  commanding  in  Texas,  has  com- 
municated to  the  War  Department  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  election  of  E.  J.  Davis,  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  rest  of  his  ticket. 

Twelve  of  the  Spanish  gun-boats  reached  Fortress 
Monroe  in  safety  on  the  12th. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Ocean  postage  has  already  been  reduced,  and 
Mr.  Creswell  is  understood  to  favor  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  franking  privilege.  If  this  shall  be 

done,  the  Post-Office  Department  will  not  be  a 

public  burden  but  a profit.  t 1 pose  duties  on^^dy  no^jcy^^f^  riatT 


The  French  Corps  Legislatif  has  demanded  the  ar- 
raignment of  Baron  Haussmann.  The  Emperor  has 
included  Ledru  Rollin  and  Tibaldi  in  the  general  am- 
nesty. A fierce  quarrel  recently  occurred  between 
Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  and  Rochefort,  of  the  Marseil- 
laise, and  the  Prince  sent  a note  to  the  editor  promis- 
ing him,  if  he  called,  he  would  find  the  Prince  at  home. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  two  gentlemen  called  on 
the  Prince  in  the  name  of  Pascal  Grausset,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Marseillaise,  with  a view  to  a hostile 
meeting.  An  altercation  occurred,  and  the  Prince,  in 
a rage,  seized  a revolver  and  fired  twice,  instantly 
killing  one  of  the  gentlemen,  M.  Victor  Noir.  He 
then  gave  himself  up  to  the  authorities.  The  Cham- 
bers have  been  convoked  as  a High  Court  of  Justice 
for  the  trial  of  the  Prince. 


companies  have  been  completed,  and  that  all  that  it 
now  wanting  is  the  confirmation  by  the  shareholders. 
The  total  receipts  are  to  be  placed  in  a “joint  purse," 
and  divided  pro  rata,  the  French  Cable  Company  re- 
ceiving thirty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent.,  ana  the 
other  two  companies  sixty-three  and  one-third' per 
cent.  Should  any  of  the  cables  or  land  connections 
be  broken,  the  line  open  will  be  used  without  regard 
as  to  which  one  receives  the  message.  It  is  also  ru- 
mored that  the  Anglo-American  and  the  Atlantic 
Companies  are  to  be  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  stock. 

On  the  13th  a proposition  was  introduced  In  the 
Spanish  Cortes  excluding  forever  from  the  throne  the 
Bourbon  family  and  its  branches. 

In  a private  letter  received  at  Brussels  from  Rome 
it  is  stated  “ that  the  Pop  is  chagrined  at  the  drift  of 
the  (Ecumenical  Council,  and  that  he  will  dissolve 
that  body  before  midsummer." 

The  surrender  of  insurgents  in  large  numbers  is  re- 
ported in  Havana  papers.  The  Spanish  troops  in  the 
Central  Department  are  reported  on  the  march. 

Advices  from  Paraguay,  by  the  way  of  Rio  Janeiro 
and  Lisbon,  are  to  the  effect  that  the  war  is  really  at 
an  end,  and  that  Lopez  is  again  a fugitive.  Accord- 
ing to  this  last  report  he  did  not,  it  is  said,  retire  to 
Bolivia  as  was  supposed,  but  when  last  heard  from 
was  wandering  with  a few  followers  about  the  deserts 
of  the  Brazilian  provinces.  Advices  from  Paris  are 
contradictory,  and  Lopez  is  said  to  be  still  in  Para- 
guay with  an  army  of  8000  men,  and  the  means  to  car- 
ry on  the  war,  which  is  by  no  means  ended. 

A dispateh  from  Ottawa,  Canada,  states  that  the 
new  Cabinet  has  decided  to  abolish  the  licenses  hith- 
erto granted  to  American  fishermen,  and  to  fall  back 
on  the  taterpreSfVtiog  lofftha  treaty  of  1818.  It  Is  also 
rnmored-tntft  ^Je  tariff  is  to  be  change 
lose  duties  0 - 
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of  a ship  gayly  decked 
out  with  ribbons.  Be- 
hind followed  two  oth- 
ers, dressed  in  suits 
made  of  gunny  - bag, 
fringed  round  the  an- 
kles. A flaming  red 
scarf  was  tied  over  the 
shoulder.  These  fellows 
carried  immense  tin  rat- 
tles, which  they  swung 
over  their  heads  contin- 
ually. In  front  of  the 
most  grotesque  party- 
walked  a heavy  black 
personage  in  very  quiet 
citizen’s  clothing.  This 
was  the  treasurer  of  the 
company- ; and  while  the 
others  yelled  and  shout- 
ed and  danced,  he  took 
his  hat  from  his  woolly 
head  and  held  it  toward 
us  for  money.  It  is  use- 
less to  refuse  giving. — 

Wherever  an  unfortu- 
nate mortal  with  a white 
skin  is  to  be  seen,  there 
the  negroes  crowd ; and 
no  door  so  slightly  ajar, 
no  window  so  shaded, 
no  balcony  so  high  as  to  escape  their  sharp  eye. 
They  congregate,  howling  and  shrieking  and 
dancing,  until  something  is  thrown  out.  A very 
small  silver  coin  contents  them,  and  they  con- 


I u i^t  ill  o . f 
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with  all  kinds  of  brill- 
iant colors.  Many  costumes  were  almost  pic- 
turesque, being  composed  of  brilliant  scarfs  and 
blankets  twisted  about  the  figure  in  true  savage 
fashion.  A principal  ornamentation  was  cock- 


immense  wooden  sword  to  a club  of  sugar- 
cane. 

This  crowd  was  divided  up  into  parties  com- 
posed of  from  six  to  twenty  persons,  generally 
half  women,  each  party  having  its  flag-bearer, 
treasurer,  and  head  musician.  The  music  was 
generally  performed  on  an  African  war-drum — a 
curious  hollow  piece  of  wood,  about  three  feet 
long,  with  a goat-skin  stretched  tightly  across 
one  end,  the  drum-sticks  being  the  flat  palms  of 
the  drummer.  One  party  of  Congos  gathered 
directly,  under  the  balcony  where  we  had  taken 
refuge,  and  gathering  about  the  drummer,  who 
was  doing  his  best  to  deafen  every  body  in  the 
neighborhood,  they  commenced  a curious  dance, 
in  which  every-  muscle  of  the  body  was  brought 
into  play.  Did  our  teachers  of  gymnastics  take 
lessons  of  the  Congos  ? We  strongly-  suspect  so, 
for  no  head  more  civilized  could  have  invented 
all  the  senseless  twistings  and  squirmings  that 
the  modem  school-boy  is  put  through  under  their 
direction. 

The  singing  of  these  negroes  was  one  of  the 
most  curious  parts  of  the  performance,  if  such 
odd,  monotonous  shouting  could  be  dignified  by 
that  name.  The  leader  w ould  strike  up  a sound 
— not  a tune — and  all  the  party  would  fall  in  at 
the  last  word  of  each  line,  repeating  it  over  and 
over  until  they  seemed  to  be  mere  echoes  of 
themselves.  The  only  really-  remarkable  thing 
about  this  singing  was  the  time,  and  that  was 
maintained  with  so  much  precision  that  any  New 
York  orchestra  leader  would  have  boiled  over 
with  envy  to  hear  it. 

The  women  were  attired  in  more  civilized  cos- 
tumes than  the  men  ; andfin  many  a party,  where 
the  men  were  dressed  like  savages  in  all  sorts  of 
gay  old  rag-tag,  the  women  were  quite  passable 
in  missus’s  cast-off1  finery,  and  their  heads  neatly- 
dressed  with  green  wreaths.  Nothing,  indeed, 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  taste  with  which 
the  negro  women  of  this  city  dress,  unless  it  be 
the  grace  and  perfect  elegance  of  their  carriage, 
as  they  sweep  proudly  through  the  narrow-  streets 
of  the  city. 

The  faces  of  some  of  the  wildest  masqueraders 
reminded  one  forcibly  of  various  animals  of 
Babkcm  memory — ape  or  gorilla,  who  shall  say? 


A NEGRO  HOLIDAY  IN  HAVANA. 

The  celebration  of  Three  Holy  Kings’  Day 
by  the  negroes  of  Havana  is  something  which 
gives  the  beholder  the  feeling  of  being  trans- 
ported beyond  all  limits  of  civilization,  into  the 
country  of  gorilla  and  monkeys  of  all  descrip- 
tions. A stranger  arriving  in  that  city  on  the 
6th  of  January,  the  day-  set  apart  for  the  observ- 
ance of  this  strange  festival,  would  be  struck  with 
horror  and  wonder  at  the  sights  presented  to  his 
eye.  We  heard  once  of  two  gentlemen,  English- 
men, and  possessors  of  all  the  delicate  sensibili- 
ties of  that  nation,  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to 
land  in  Havana  when  these  festivities  were  at 
their  height.  On  passing  into  the  street  from 
the  door  of  the  Custom-house  they  were  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  a fantastically -dressed 
crowd  of  men  and  women,  who,  with  every  spe- 
cies of  wild  yells  and  grotesque  attitudes,  sought 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  strangers.  Our 
English  friends,  far  from  appreciating  the  fun, 
were  frightened  quite  out  of  their  wits,  and  after 
many  and  vain  endeavors  to  escape  from  their 
persecutors  and  proceed  quietly  to  their  hotel, 
they  at  last,  with  a desperate  effort,  broke  through 
the  crowd,  and  rushing  in  the  direction  of  the 
dock  where  they  had  so  recently  landed,  were 
seen  no  more. 

Our  mind  had  been  prepared  for  all  kinds  of 
hideous  apparitions ; and  so,  when  in  the  early 
morning  we  sauntered  to  the  Cathedral  Square, 
our  only  astonishment  consisted  in  finding  the 
place  so  quiet  and  peaceful.  The  front  of  the 
old  cathedral  was  positively  golden  in  the  clear, 
tropical  morning  sunlight,  and  the  many  clusters 
of  trailing  vines,  which  winds  have  planted  on 
every-  broken  corner  of  rock  where  earth  could 
hold,  were  waving  gently  back  and  forth,  throw- 
ing trembling  shadows  on  the  crumbling  yellow 
stone.  There  was  btit  little  life  in  the  square. 
A few  heavy-faced  Spanish  peasants  were  loung- 
ing about,  and  now  and  then  a train  of  little 
donkeys  waddled  along  under  the  immense  bur- 
den of  green  fodder  which  allows  only  the  four 
clumsy  feet  and  funny  little  nose  of  the  animal 
to  be  visible.  Generally  four  or  five  donkeys  are 
tied  in  a string,  and  driven  ahead  by  a merciless 
Chinaman,  who  punches  the  little  things  with  a 
sharp  stick  whenever  they  show  an  inclination  to 


AN  INTERESTING  PAIR. 


THE  TIN-PAIL  DRUMMER. 


stop  for  breath.  From  a little  distance  they 
look  like  animated  haycocks  jogging  through  the 
street. 

But  suddenly-  the  bell-ringer  stepped  under  the 
bell  in  the  cathedral  tower,  and  seizing  the  small 
rope  attached  to  the  tongue,  commenced  ringing 
with  all  his  might.  Was  the  man  deaf  when  he 
accepted  the  position  under  the  big  bell,  or  has 
he  become  so  since?  for  deaf  he  must  be  to  stand 
quiet  and  immovable,  his  head  actually  within 
the  thing  w-hich  rouses  half  the  city  with  its  loud 
vibrations.  Who  will  deny  him  to  be  the  great- 
est living  disciple  of  Poe  ? Does  he  not  ‘ ‘ dwell 
up  in  the  steeple,  all  alone  ?”  And  are  not 

“The  jangling 
And  the  wrangling 
Of  the  hells, 

Of  the  bells,  beHs,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells,” 

forever  ringing  through  his  head?  We  always 
supposed  Poe  to  have  written  that  poem  within 
the  walls  of  La  Bella  Firenzaj  but  after  sleeping 
— or,  more  fitly  speaking,  trying  to  sleep — 
through  the  Christmas  and  New-Year’s  holidays 
directly  under  the  shadow  of  this  cathedral,  with 
its  bigbells  and  little  bells,  its  bells  for  mass  and 
bells  for  vespers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  old  En- 
glish clock  in  the  left  tower — which,  as  it  only- 
rings  four  times  an  hour,  may  be  classed  as  very 
quiet  and  respectable — we  have  been  forced  to 
change  our  opinion,  and  now  believe  it  w as  w-rit- 
ten  in  no  spot  of  the  earth  but  Havana.  It  is 
true  there  are  no  “ sledges  with  the  bells”  here ; 
but  that  w-as  probably  a sweet  reminiscence  of 
the  writer’s  far-off  home. 

As  the  bells  rang  the  morning  mass  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  crowd  poured  out  of  the  church, 
the  negroes  scattering  rapidly  in  all  directions  to 
prepare  for  the  festivities  of  the  day,  and  the 
white  portion  of  the  congregation — which  was  by 
far  the  smallest — standing  about  the  door  to 
watch  the  old  bishop  pass  out  to  his  carriage. 

But  the  sound  of  loud  outcries  in  the  distance 
gave  n&tice  that  the  day’s  carnival  had  begun ; 
and  soon  a wild  and  singular -appearing  party 
came  round  the  corner  into  the  square.  Four 
negroes,  dressed  in  bright  green,  and  ornament- 
ed from  head  to  i-fopt  with,  steamers  of  every 
color,  were  carrying  bitflWeft^nfiuiarge  model 
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tinue  their  noisy  march.  And  now  in  all  direc- 
tions might  be  heard  sounds  such  as  seldom  reach 
the  ears  of  any  but  a Livingstone  or  Du  Chail- 
lu,  and  the  square  was  soon  filled  by  a motley 


erel  feathers.  These  were  used  as  head-dresses 
in  some  instances,  or  placed  in  huge  tufts  upon 
the  shoulders,  wrists,  and  ankles.  Nearly  all  the 
rioters  carried  mock  weapons,  ranging  from  an 
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THE  THUGS  OF  INDIA. 


M.  EMILE  OLLIVIER. 


This  ferocious  sect,  now  nearly  exterm- 
inated by  the  British  authorities,  is  by  some 
supposed  to  have  originated  with  Mahom- 
medan  banditti  in  India,  though  it  after- 
ward became  more  a Hindoo  than  a Mo- 
hammedan prac  tice.  They  were  once  found 
in  all  parts  of  India,  and  their  atrocious 
deeds  made  them  the  terror  of  the  country. 

They  were  worshipers  of  the  goddess  Kali, 
the  divinity  who  presided  over  sensual  in- 
dulgences and  death,  and  followed  their  cru- 
el practices  from  religious  motives  rather 
than  for  the  gratification  of  malice  or  de- 
sire for  blood.  The  members  of  the  sect 
belong  to  all  the  different  castes,  and  each 
has  its  own  department  in  the  service.  The 
gangs  were  from  30  to  300  in  number,  di- 
vided into  different  classes  under  a leader 
and  a teacher.  These  classes  were : 1 . The 
spies,  who  were  learners  or  apprentices  ; 2. 
Stranglers ; 3.  Entrappers,  who  were  some- 
times women  ; 4.  Grave  - diggers.  They 
usually  assumed  the  dress  of  merchants  or 
pilgrims,  and  often  craved  the  protection  of 
those  whom  they  intended  to  destroy.  Their 
usual  instrument  of  death  was  the  handker- 
chief, or  rumal,  with  which,  by  a dextrous 
movement,  they  strangled  their  victim.  The 
spies  having  informed  their  associates  in  re- 
gard to  their  intended  victims,  the  members 
of  the  gang  traveled  to  the  spot  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  near  each  other,  and  the 
entrappers,  by  artful  management,  would 
endeavor  to  attract  the  doomed  persons  to 
some  secluded  place  where  the  stranglers 
could  dispatch  them.  After  stripping  the 
bodies  of  every  thing,  the  grave-diggers  bur- 
ied them  with  such  precautions  as  were  nec- 
essary to  prevent  discovery.  The  plunder 
was  divided — one-*third  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  sect,  one-third  to  the  god- 
dess Kali,  and  the  remainder  among  the 
assassins.  After  a murder  the  Thugs  who 
had  been  engaged  in  it  united  in  a sort  of 
sacrament,  called  tapounee,  at  which  con- 
secrated sugar  was  eaten.  It  was  not  their 
practice  to  kill  women  or  old  men,  and  Eu- 
ropeans were  spared,  from  the  danger  of  de- 
tection. The  English  authorities  in  India 
sought  to  suppress  the  Thugs  as  early  as 
1800;  but  it  was  not  until  1835  that  the 
gangs  were  effectually  broken  up,  and  their 
power  as  an  organization  destroyed.  Be- 
tween 182(5  and  1835  1562  persons  were 
condemned  as  Thugs,  their  families  put  un- 
der surveillance,  and  their  children  edu- 
cated to  virtuous  habits,  and  taught  trades 
by  which  they  might  obtain  an  honest  live- 
lihood. Many  of  the  Thugs  were,  to  all 
appearance,  respectable  and  worthy  people, 
and  their  connection  with  the  sect  was  rare- 
ly suspected  until  it  was  revealed  by  their 
arrest  by  the  authorities,  or  the  discovery 
of  some  murder  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged.  An  English  officer,  for  twenty 
years  a resident  of  India,  relates  that  he  was  in- 
timate for  many  years  with  a native  merchant, 
supposed  to  be  an  excellent  and  exemplary  citi- 
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zen,  who  turned  out  to  be  a Thug  chief.  The  I tratiqn  represents  a group  of  stranglers — a fero- 
number  of  Thugs  at  present  in  India  is  very  cious-looking  set  of  men,  whom  it  were  just  as 
| small,  and  is  constantly  diminishing.  Our  illus-  | pleasant  not  to  meet  in  a lonely  place. 


M.  Emile  Ollivieh,  the  new  Prime 
Minister  of  France,  is  a comparatively  young 
man,  having  been  born  at  Marseilles  in 
1825.  In  1847  he  became  a member  of 
the  Paris  bar.  When  the  Revolution  broke 
out  the  following  year  he  was  sent  by  Le- 
dru  Roll ix  as  Government  Commissioner 
to  Marseilles.  This  was  his  introduction 
to  public  life.  He  was  afterward  appoint- 
ed Prefect  at  Langres ; but  in  consequence 
of  differences  with  the  government  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  then  become  President,  he  re- 
turned to  the  bar,  where  he  achieved  consid- 
erable success.  In  1857  he  was  returned 
as  Opposition  candidate  for  one  of  the  cir- 
cumscriptions of  the  capital,  and  spoke  and 
voted  with  the  other  four  deputies  in  steady 
resistance  to  the  Draconian  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  government  and  passed  by  a 
docile  Corps  Legislatif.  For  three  years 
his  speeches,  as  well  as  those  of  his  col- 
leagues, Jules  Favke,  Ernest  Picard, 
Pelletan,  and  J ules  Simon,  were  not  al- 
lowed to  be  published ; and  not  until  1860, 
when  the  debates  were  regularly  reported 
in  the  Moniteur,  were  the  public  enabled  to 
form  a conception  of  his  powers  as  a par- 
liamentary orator.  At  this  period  Ollivier 
was  a bitter  irreconciliable,  more  from  per- 
sonal motives,  perhaps,  than  public  ones, 
for  his  father  had  been  expelled  and  ruined 
by  the  coup  d'etat.  This  portion  of  his  his- 
tory he  has  himself  narrated  with  touching 
simplicity  and  much  graphic  power  in  his 
book  published  early  last  year. 

In  1 863  he  was  re-elected  for  Paris,  and 
soon  afterward  his  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment became  toned  down.  His  report  on 
trade  combinations  and  strikes,  which  form- 
ed the  basis  of  the  new  law  on  those  sub- 
jects, brought  him  into  personal  communi- 
cation with  the  Emperor,  toward  whom  he 
gradually  approximated,  and  in  1865  he 
was  chosen — with  government  support,  of 
course — as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil-General of  Toulon.  The  reforms  of 
Januarry,  that  crowning  of  the  edifice,  a 
work  which  has  consumed  three  years  in 
repeated  commencements  and  repeated  de- 
lays, are  attributed  to  his  inspiration.  His 
labors  and  efforts,  in  the  interval,  to  make 
parliamentary  government  a reality,  seem 
likely  to  be  at  length  successful. 

M.  Emile  Ollivier  is  an  impressive 
speaker  and  ready  debater,  and  in  other 
respects  a man  of  much  ability.  Four 
years  since  he  was  appointed  permanent 
professional  adviser  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
with  a large  salary,  and  had  to  take  his 
name  off  the  list  of  the  members  of  the 
bar  in  consequence.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  Emperor  to  arbitrate  in  the  matter  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  He  has  been  twice  mar- 
ried. His  first  wife,  a daughter  of  Liszt 
the  pianist,  died  a few  years  back ; and 
I he  not  long  since  married  a young  lady  from 
Marseilles,  with  whom,  it  is  stated,  he  received 
I a large  fortune. 
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REPROACH. 

Fierce  the  sea  is,  and  fickle  if  fair. 

So  they  say  of  it.  So  let  it  be. 

But  did  ever  the  landsman’s  languor  check 
The  seaman’s  pride  in  his  dancing  deck? 

Or  did  ever  the  helmsman,  whose  home  is  there, 

In  place  of  his  own  true  hand  and  eye, 

Trust  the  plowman’s  skill,  when  the  sea  ran  high, 
And  submit  to  a landsman’s  usurpature  ? 

No!  For  the  seaman  loveth  the  sea, 

And  knoweth  its  nature. 

PerU  there  is  on  the  mountain  peak, 

When  headlong  tumble  the  turbulent  rills. 

' But  did  ever  the  lowland  shepherd’s  fear 
Daunt  the  heart  of  the  mountaineer  ? 

Or  did  ever  the  hill-born  hunter  seek, 

When  the  snow-drift,  sweeping  the  mountain  wide, 
Flew  fast  and  fierce,  for  a lowland  guide 
To  track  the  path  of  a mountain  creature? 

No ! For  the  huntsman  loveth  the  hills, 

And  knoweth  their  nature. 

Then  to  whom  shall  the  sailor  for  counsel  go, 

- Through  the  violent  waters  his  bark  to  steer? 

Or  what,  through  the  ice  and  the  falling  enow, 

May  guide  the  foot  of  the  mountaineer  ? 

Hath  the  huntsman  heed  of  the  pastoral  trills 
Which  the  shepherd  pipes  to  his  flocks  on  the  lea  ? 
Or  the  seaman  faith  in  the  fear  that  fills 
The  landsman’s  babbling  prate  ? Not  he ! 

For  the  heights  and  the  depths  have  their  ways  and 
wills, 

' Which  they  must  learn  who  their  lords  would  be ; 
And  the  highlander  studies  and  trusts  the  hills, 

As  the  mariner  studies  and  trusts  the  sea. 

But,  O my  love,  I am  thine  in  vain. 

If  thou  trustest  me  not ! And,  oh ! why  hast  thou  ta’en 
Counsel  not  of  my  nature  nor  thiue 
How  a woman  should  deal  with  this  heart  of  mine  ? 
The  seaman  the  sea  doth  trust, 

And  the  huntsman  the  hills.  But  thou, 

Thou  that  hast  known  me,  dost 
Trust  those  that  I scorn  to  know 
For  the  knowledge  of  me; 

Who  have  been  thine  own 
In  vain,  if  by  thee 
I be  still  unknown. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  .the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,’' 
k“The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  the  nineteenth. 

CLOSE  ON  IT. 

The  object  of  the  invasion  of  the  library  by  the 
party  in  the  garden  appeared  to  be  twofold. 

Sir  Patrick  had  entered  the  room  to  restore 
the  newspaper  to  the  place  from  which  he  had 
taken  it.  The  guests,  to  the  number  of  five,  had 
followed  him,  to  appeal  in  a body  to  Geoffrey 
Delamayn.  Between  these  two  apparently  dis- 
similar motives  there  was  a connection,  not  visi- 
ble on  the  surface,  which  was  now  to  assert  itself. 

Of  the  five  guests,  two  were  middle-aged  gen- 
tlemen belonging  to  that  large,  but  indistinct,  di- 
vision of  the  human  family  whom  the  hand  of 
Nature  has  painted  in  unobtrusive  neutral  tint. 
They  had  absorbed  the  ideas  of  their  time  with 
such ‘receptive  capacity  as  they  possessed;  and 
they  occupied  much  the  same  place  in  society 
which  the  chorus  in  an  opera  occupies  on  the 
stage.  They  echoed  the  prevalent  sentiment  of 
the  moment ; and  they  gave  the  solo-talker  time 
to  fetch  his  breath. 

The  three  remaining  guests  were  on  the  right 
side  of  thirty.  All  profoundly  versed  in  horse- 
racing, in  athletic  sports,  in  pipes,  beer,  billiards, 
and  betting.  All  profoundly  ignorant  of  every 
thing  else  under  the  sun.  All  gentlemen  by  birth, 
and  all  marked  as  such  by  the  stamp  of  “ a Uni- 
versity education.”  They  may  be  personally 
described  as  faint  reflections  of  Geoffrey;  and 
they  may  he  numerically  distinguished  (in  the 
absence  of  all  other  distinction)  as  One,  Two, 
and  Three. 

Sir  Patrick  laid  the  newspaper  on  the  table, 
and  placed  himself  in  one  of  the  comfortable 
arm-chairs.  He  was  instantly  assailed,  in  his 
domestic  capacity,  by  his  irrepressible  sister-in- 
law.  Lady  Lundie  dispatched  Blanche  to  him 
with  the  list  of  her  guests  at  the  dinner.  “For 
your  uncle’s  approval,  my  dear,  as  head  of  the 
family.” 

While  Sir  Patrick  was  looking  over  the  list, 
and  while  Arnold  was  making  his  way  to  Blanche, 
at  the  back  of  her  uncle’s  chair,  One,  Two,  and 
Three — with  the  Chorus  in  attendance  on  them 
— descended  in  a body  on  Geoffrey,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  appealed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion to  his  superior  authority,  as  follows : 

“ I say,  Delamayn.  We  want  You.  Here  is 
Sir  Patrick  running  a regular  Muck  at  us.  Calls 
us  aboriginal  Britons.  Tells  us  we  ain’t  edu- 
cated. Doubts  if  we  could  redd,  write,  and  ci- 
pher, if  he  tried  us.  Swears  he’s  sick  of  fellows 
showing  their  arms  and  legs,  and  seeing  which 
fellow's  hardest,  and  who’s  got  three  belts  of 
muscle  across  his  wind,  and  who  hasn’t,  and  the 
like  of  that.  Says  a most  infernal  thing  of  a 
chap.  Says — because  a chap  likes  a healthy  out- 
of-door  life,  and  trains  for  rowing  and  running, 
and  the  rest  of  it,  and  don’t  see  his  way  to  stew- 
ing over  his  books — therefore  he’s  safe  to  commit 
all  the  crimes  in  the  calendar,  murder  included. 
Saw  your  name  down  in  the  newspaper  for  the 
Foot-Race ; and  said,  when  we  asked  him  if  he’d 
taken  the  odds,  he’d  lay  any  odds  we  liked  against 
you  in  the  other  Race  at  the  University — mean- 
ing, old  boy,  your  Degree.  Nasty,  that  about 
the  Degree— in  th£) gf;';N|W>er  One. 
Bad  taste  in  Sir  Patrick'io  rake  up  what  we  nev- 


er mention  among  ourselves — in  the  opinion  of 
Number  Two.  Un-English  to  sneer  at  a man  in 
that  way  behind  his  back — in  the  opinion  of 
Number  Three.  Bring  him  to  book,  Delamayn. 
Your  name’s  in  the  papers ; he  can’t  ride  rough- 
shod over  You.” 

The  two  choral  gentlemen  agreed  (in  the  minor 
key)  with  the  general  opinion.  “Sir  Patrick’s 
views  aw  certainly  extreme,  Smith  ?”  “ I think, 

Jones,  it’s  desirable  to  hear  Mr.  Delamayn  on 
the  other  side.” 

Geoffrey  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  his 
admirers  with  an  expression  on  his  face  which 
was  quite  new  to  them,  and  with  something  in 
his  manner  which  puzzled  them  all. 

“You  can’t  argue  with  Sir  Patrick  your- 
selves,” he  said,  “and  you  want  me  to  do  it  ?” 

One,  Two,  Three,  and  the  Chorus  all  answered, 
“Yes.” 

“I  won’t  do  it.” 

One,  Two,  Three,  and  the  Chorus  all  asked, 
“Why?” 

“Because,”  answered  Geoffrey,  “you’re  all 
wrong.  And  Sir  Patrick’s  right.” 

Not  astonishment  only,  but  downright  stupe- 
faction, struck  the  deputation  from  the  garden 
speechless. 

Without  saying  a word  more  to  any  of  the  per- 
sons standing  near  him,  Geoffrey  walked  straight 
up  to  Sir  Patrick’s  arm-chair,  and  personally  ad- 
dressed him.  The  satellites  followed,  and  list- 
ened (as  well  they  might)  in  wonder. 

“You  will  lay  any  odds,  Sir,”  said  Geoffrey, 
“against  me  taking  my  Degree?  You’re  quite 
right.  I sha’n’t  take  my  Degree.  You  doubt 
whether  I,  or  any  of  those  fellows  behind  me, 
could  read,  write,  and  cipher  correctly  if  you  tried 
us.  You’re  right  again — we  couldn’t.  You  say 
you  don’t  know  why  men  like  Me,  and  men  like 
Them,  may  not  begin  with  rowing  and  running, 
and  the  like  of  that,  and  end  in  committing  all 
the  crimes  in  the  calendar:  murder  included. 
Well ! you  may  be  right  again  there.  Who’s  to 
know  w’hat  may  happen  to  him  ? or  what  he  may 
not  end  in  doing  before  he  dies  ? It  may  be  An- 
other, or  it  may  be  Me.  How  do  I know  ? and 
how  do  you  ?”  He  suddenly  turned  on  the  deputa- 
tion, standing  thunder-struck  behind  him.  “If 
you  want  to  know  what  I think,  there  it  is  for 
you,  in  plain  words.  ” 

There  was  something,  not  only  in  the  shame- 
lessness of  the  declaration  itself,  but  in  the  fierce 
pleasure  that  the  speaker  seemed  to  feel  in  mak- 
ing it,  which  struck  the  circle  of  listeners,  Sir 
Patrick  included,  with  a momentary  chill. 

In  the  midst  of  the  silence  a sixth  guest  ap- 
peared on  the  lawn,  and  stepped  into  the  libra- 
ry—a silent,  resolute,  unassuming  elderly  man, 
who  had  arrived  the  day  before  on  a visit  to 
Windygates,  and  who  was  well  known,  in  and 
out  of  London,  as  one  of  the  first  consulting  sur- 
geons of  his  time. 

“A  discussion  going  on?”  he  asked.  “Am 
I in  the  way  ?” 

“There’s  no  discussion — we  are  all  agreed,” 
cried  Geoffrey,  answering  boisterously  for  the 
rest.  ‘ ‘ The  more  the  merrier,  Sir ! ” 

After  a glance  at  Geoffrey,  the  surgeon  sud- 
denly checked  himself  on  the  point  of  advancing 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  room,  and  remained 
standing  at  the  window. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Sir  Patrick,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Geoffrey,  with  a grave  dignity 
which  was  quite  new  in  Arnold’s  experience  of 
him.  “ We  are  not  all  agreed.  I decline,' Mr. 
Delamayn,  to  allow  you  to  connect  me  with  such 
an  expr  ession  of  feeling  on  your  part  as  we  have 
just  heard.  The  language  you  have  used  leaves 
me  no  alternative  but  to  meet  your  statement  of 
what  you  suppose  me  to  have  said  by  my  state- 
ment of  what  I really  did  say.  It  is  not  my  fault 
if  the  discussion  in  the  garden, is  revived  before 
another  audience  in  this  room — it  is  yours.” 

He  looked  as  he  spoke  to  Arnold  and  Blanche, 
and  from  them  to  the  surgeon  standing  at  the 
window. 

The  surgeon  had  found  an  occupation  for  him- 
self which  completely  isolated  him  among  the 
rest  of  the  guests.  Keeping  his  own  face  in  shad- 
ow, he  was  studying  Geoft'rey’s  face,  in  the  full 
flood  of  light  that  fell  on  it,  with  a steady  atten- 
tion which  must  have  been  generally  remarked, 
if  all  eyes  had  not  been  turned  toward  Sir  Pat- 
rick at  the  time. 

It  was  not  an  easy  face  to  investigate  at  that 
moment. 

While  Sir  Patrick  had  been  speaking  Geoffrey 
had  seated  himself  near  the  window,  doggedly 
impenetrable  to  the  reproof  of  which  he  was  the 
object.  In  his  impatience  to  consult  the  one  au- 
thority competent  to  decide  the  question  of  Ar- 
nold’s position  toward  Anne,  he  had  sided  with 
Sir  Patrick,  as  a means  of  ridding  himself  of  the 
unwelcome  presence  of  his  friends — and  he  had 
defeated  his  own  purpose,  thanks  to  his  own 
brutish  incapability  of  bridling  himself  in  the 
pursuit  of  it.  Whether  he  was  now  discouraged 
under  these  circumstances,  or  whether  he  was 
simply  resigned  to  bide  his  time  till  his  time 
came,  it  was  impossible,  judging  by  outward  ap- 
pearances, to  say.  With  a heavy  dropping  at 
the  comers  of  his  mouth,  with  a stolid  indiffer- 
ence staring  dull  in  his  eyes,  there  he  sat,  a man 
forearmed,  in  his  own  obstinate  neutrality, 
against  all  temptation  to  engage  in  the  conflict 
of  opinions  that  was  to  come. 

Sir  Patrick  took  up  the  newspaper  which  he 
had  brought  in  from  the  garden,  and  looked  once 
more  to  see  if  the  surgeon  was  attending  to  him. 

No!  The  surgeon’s  attention  was  absorbed 
in  his  own  subject.  There  he  was  in  the  same 
position,  with  his  mind  still  hard  at  work  on 
something  in  Geoffrey  which  at  once  interested 
and  puzzled  it ! “That  man,”  he  was  thinking 
to  himself,  “has  come  here  this  morning  after 
traveling  from  London  all  night.  Does  any  or- 
dinary fatigue  explain  what  I see  in  his  face  ? 

“ Our  little  discussion  in  the  garden,”  resumed 
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Sir  Patrick,  answering  Blanche’s  inquiring  look 
as  she  bent  over  him,  “ began,  my  dear,  in  a par- 
agraph here  announcing  Mr.  Delamayn’s  forth- 
coming appearance  in  a foot-race  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London.  I hold  very  unpopular  opin- 
ions as  to  the  athletic  displays  which  are  so  much 
in  vogue  in  England  just  now.  And  it  is  possi- 
ble that  I may  have  expressed  those  opinions  a 
little  too  strongly,  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  with 
gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  me — I don’t  doubt, 
conscientiously  opposed — on  this  question.  ” 

A low  groan  of  protest  rose  from  One,  Two, 
and  Three,  in  return  for  the  little  compliment 
which  Sir  Patrick  had  paid  to  them.  “How 
about  rowing  and  running  ending  in  the  Old 
Bailey  and  the  gallows  ? You  said  that,  Sir— 
you  know  you  did  ! ” 

The  two  choral  gentlemen  looked  at  each  oth- 
er, and  agreed  with  the  prevalent  sentiment. 
“It  came  to  that,  I think,  Smith.”  “Yes, 
Jones,  it  certainly  came  to  that.  ” 

The  only  two  men  who  still  cared  nothing 
about  it  were  Geoffrey  and  the  surgeon.  There 
sat  the  first,  stolidly  neutral — indifferent  alike 
to  the  attack  and  the  defense.  There  stood  the 
second,  pursuing  his  investigation  — with  the 
growing  interest  in  it  of  a man  who  was  begin- 
ning to  see  his  way  to  the  end. 

“ Hear  my  defense,  gentlemen,”  continued  Sir 
Patrick,  as  courteously  as  ever.  “You belong, 
remember,  to  a nation  which  especially  claims 
to  practice  the  rules  of  fair  play.  I must  beg  to 
remind  you  of  what  I said  in  the  garden.  I 
started  with  a concession.  I admitted — as  every 
person  of  the  smallest  sense  must  admit — that  a 
man  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  all 
the  fitter  for  mental  exercise  if  he  wisely  com- 
bines physical  exercise  along  with  it.  The  whole 
question  between  the  two  is  a question  of  pro- 
portion and  degree;  and  my  complaint  of  the 
present  time  is  that  the  present  time  doesn’t  see 
it.  Popular  opinion  in  England  seems  to  me  to 
be,  not  only  getting  to  consider  the  cultivation 
of  the  muscles  as  of  equal  importance  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  but  to  be  actually  ex- 
tending — in  practice,  if  not  in  theory  — to  the 
absurd  and  dangerous  length  of  putting  bodily 
training  in  the  first  place  of  importance,  and 
mental  training  in  the  second.  To  take  a case 
in  point : I can  discover  no  enthusiasm  in  the 
nation  any  thing  like  so  genuine  and  any  thing 
like  so  general  as  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  your 
University  boat-race.  Again : I see  this  Athletic 
Education  of  yours  made  a matter  of  public  cele- 
bration in  schools  and  colleges ; and  I ask  any 
unprejudiced  witness  to  tell  me  which  excites 
most  popular  enthusiasm,  and  which  gets  the 
most  prominent  place  in  the  public  journals — 
the  exhibition,  indoors  (on  Prize -day),  of  what 
the  boys  can  do  with  their  minds  ? or  the  exhi- 
bition, out  of  doors  (on  Sports-day),  of  what  the 
boys  can  do  with  their  bodies  ? You  know  per- 
fectly well  which  performance  excites  the  loudest 
cheers,  which  occupies  the  prominent  place  in 
the  newspapers,  and  which,  as  a necessary  con- 
sequence, confers  the  highest  social  honors  on 
the  hero  of  the  day.” 

Another  murmur  from  One,  Two,  and  Three. 
“ We  have  nothing  to  say  to  that,  Sir ; have  it 
all  your  own  way,  so  far.” 

Another  ratification  of  agreement  with  the 
prevalent  opinion  between  Smith  and  Jones. 

‘ ‘ Very  good,  ” pursued  Sir  Patrick.  “We  are 
all  of  one  mind  as  to  which  way  the  public  feel- 
ing sets.  If  it  is  a feeling  to  be  respected  and 
encouraged,  show  me  the  national  advantage 
which  has  resulted  from  it.  W’here  is  the  influ- 
ence of  this  modern  outburst  of  manly  enthusi- 
asm on  the  serious  concerns  of  life  ? and  how 
has  it  improved  the  character  of  the  people  at 
large?  Are  we  any  of  us  individually  readier 
than  we  ever  were  to  sacrifice  our  own  little  pri- 
vate interests  to  the  public  good  ? Are  we  deal- 
ing with  the  serious  social  questions  of  our  time 
in  a conspicuously  determined,  downright,  and 
definite  way  ? Are  we  becoming  a visibly  and 
indisputably  purer  people  in  our  code  of  com- 
mercial morals  ? Is  there  a healthier  and  higher 
tone  in  those  public  amusements  which  faithfully 
reflect  in  all  countries  the  public  taste  ? Pro- 
duce me  affirmative  answers  to  these  questions, 
which  rest  on  solid  proof,  and  I’ll  accept  the 
present  mania  for  athletic  sports  as  something 
better  than  an  outbreak  of  our  insular  boastful- 
ness and  our  insular  barbarity  in  a new  form.” 

“ Question  ! question  1”  in  a general  cry,  from 
One,  Two,  and  Three. 

“Question ! question!”  in  meek  reverberation, 
from  Smith  and  Jones. 

“That  is  the  question,”  rejoined  Sir  Patrick. 
“You  admit  the  existence  of  the  public  feeling; 
and  I ask,  what  good  does  it  do  ?” 

“What  harm  does  it  do?”  from  One,  Two, 
and  Three. 

“ Hear ! hear !”  from  Smith  and  Jones. 

“That’s  a fair  challenge,”  replied  Sir  Patrick, 
“lam  bound  to  meet  you  on  that  new  ground. 
I won’t  point,  gentlemen,  by  way  of  answer,  to 
the  coarseness  which  I can  see  growing  on  our 
national  manners,  or  to  the  deterioration  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  spreading  more  and  more 
widely  in  our  national  tastes.  You  may  tell  me 
with  perfect  truth  that  I am  too  old  a man  to  be 
a fair  judge  of  manners  and  tastes  which  have 
got  beyond  my  standards.  We  will  try  the  is- 
sue, as  it  now  stands  between  us,  on  its  abstract 
merits  only.  I assert  that  a state  of  public  feel- 
ing which  does  practically  place  physical  train- 
ing, in  its  estimation,  above  moral  and  mental 
training,  is  a positively  bad  and  dangerous  state 
of  feeling  in  this,  that  it  encourages  the  inbred 
reluctance  in  humanity  to  submit  to  the  demands 
which  moral  and  mental  cultivation  must  inevita- 
bly make  on  it.  Which  am  I,  as  a boy,  natu- 
rally most  ready  to  do — to  try  how  high  I can 
jump  ? or  to  try  how  much  I can  learn  ? Which 
training  comes  easiest  to  me  as  a young  man  ? 
The  training  which  teaches  me  to  handle  an  oar  ? 
or  the  training  which  teaches  me  to  return  good 


for  evil,  and  to  love  my  neighbor  as  myself?  Of 
those  two  experiments,  of  those  two  trainings, 
which  ought  society  in  England  to  meet  with  the 
warmest  encouragement?  And  which  does  so- 
ciety in  England  practically  encourage,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact  ?” 

“What  did  yon  say  yourself  just  now  ?”  from 
One,  Two,  and  Three. 

“Remarkably  well  put!”  from. Smith  and 
Jones. 

“I  said,”  admitted  Sir  Patrick,  “ that  a man 
will  go  all  the  better  to  his  books  for  his  healthy 
physical  exercise.  And  I say  that  again— pro- 
vided the  physical  exercise  be  restrained  within 
fit  limits.  But  when  public  feeling  enters  into 
the  question,  and  directly  exalts  the  bodily  ex- 
ercises above  the  books— then  I say  public  feel- 
ing is  in  a dangerous  extreme.  The  bodily  ex- 
ercises, in  that  case,  will  be  uppermost  in  the 
youth’s  thoughts,  will  have  the  strongest  hold 
on  his  interest,  will  take  the  lion’s  share  of  his 
time,  and  will,  by  those  means — barring  the  few 
purely  exceptional  instances — slowly  and  surely 
end  in  leaving  him,  to  all  good  moral  and  mental 
purpose,  certainly  an  uncultivated,  and,  possibly, 
a dangerous  man.” 

A cry  from  the  camp  of  the  adversaries : “He's 
got  to  it  at  last ! A man  who  leads  an  out-of-door 
life,  and  uses  the  strength  that  God  has  given  to 
him,  is  a dangerous  man.  Did  any  body  ever  hear 
the  like  of  that  ?” 

Cry  reverberated,  with  variations,  by  the  two 
human  echoes : “No!  Nobody  ever  heard  the 
like  of  that !” 

“Clear  your  minds  of  cant,  gentlemen,”  an- 
swered Sir  Patrick.  “The  agricultural  laborer 
leads  an  out-of-door  life,  and  uses  the  strength 
that  God  has  given  to  him.  The  sailor  in  the 
merchant  service  does  the  same.  Both  are  an 
uncultivated,  a shamefully  uncultivated,  class — 
and  see  the  result ! Look  at  the  Map  of  Crime, 
and  you  will  find  the  most  hideous  offenses  in 
the  calendar,  committed  — not  in  the  towns, 
where  the  average  man  doesn’t  lead  an  out-of- 
door  life,  doesn’t  as  a rule,  use  his  strength,  but 
is,  as  a rule,  comparatively  cultivated— not  in 
the  towns,  but  in  the  agricultural  districts.  As 
for  the  English  sailor— except  when  the  Royal 
Navy  catches  and  cultivates  him  — ask  Mr. 
Brinkworth,  who  has  served  in  the  merchant 
navy,  what  sort  of  specimen  of  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  out-of-door  life  and  muscular  cultivation 
he  is.” 

“ In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,”  said  Arnold,  “he 
is  as  idle  and  vicious  a ruffian  as  walks  the 
earth.  ” | 

Another  cry  from  the  Opposition:  “Are  we 
agricultural  laborers?  Are  we  sailors  in  the 
merchant  service  ?” 

A smart  reverberation  from  the  human  echoes : 
“Smith!  am  I a laborer?”  "“Jones!  am  I a 
sailor  ?” 

“Pray  let  us  not  be  personal,  gentlemen,”  said 
Sir  Patrick.  “Iam  speaking  generally ; and  I 
can  only  meet  extreme  objections  by  pushing  my 
argument  to  extreme  limits.  The  laborer  and 
the  sailor  have  served  my  purpose.  If  the  la- 
borer and  the  sailor  offend  you,  by  all  means  let 
them  walk  off  the  stage ! I hold  to  the  position 
which  I advanced  just  now.  A man  may  be 
well-born,  well-off,  well-dressed,  well-fed  — but 
if  he  is  an  uncultivated  man,  he  is  (in  spite  of 
all  those  advantages)  a man  with  special  capaci- 
ties for  evil  in  him,  on  that  very  account.  Don't 
mistake  me!  I am  far  from  saying  that  the 
present  rage  for  exclusively  muscular  accom- 
plishments must  lead  inevitably  downward  to 
the  lowest  deep  of  depravity.  Fortunately  for 
society,  all  special  depravity  is  more  or  less  cer- 
tainly the  result,  in  the  first  instance,  of  special 
temptation.  The  ordinary  mass  of  us,  thank 
God,  pass  through  life  without  being  exposed 
to  other  than  ordinary  temptations.  Thousands 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  devoted  to  the  favorite 
pursuits  of  the  present  time,  will  get  through 
existence  with  no  worse  consequences  to  them- 
selves than  a coarse  tone  of  mind  and  manners, 
and  a lamentable  incapability  of  feeling  any  of 
those  higher  and  gentler  influences  which  sweet- 
en and  purify  the  lives  of  more  cultivated  men. 
But  take  the  other  case  (which  may  occur  to 
any  body),  the  case  of  a special  temptation  try- 
ing a modern  young  man  of  your  prosperous 
class  and  of  mine.  And  let  me  beg  Mr.  Dela- 
mayn to  honor  with  his  attention  what  I have 
now  to  say,  because  it  refers  to  the  opinion  which 
I did  really  express— as  distinguished  from  the 
opinion  which  he  affects  to  agree  with,  and  which 
I never  advanced.  ” 

Geoffrey’s  indifference  showed  no  signs  of  giv- 
ing way.  “ Go  on !”  he  said — and  still  sat  look- 
ing straight  before  him,  with  heavy  eyes,  which 
noticed  nothing,  and  expressed  nothing. 

“Take  the  example  which  we  have  now  in 
view,”  pursued  Sir  Patrick — “the  example  of 
an  average  young  gentleman  of  our  time,  blest 
with  every  advantage  that  physical  cultivation 
can  bestow  on  him.  Let  this  man  be  tried  by 
a temptation  which  insidiously  calls  into  action, 
in  his  own  interests,  the  savage  instincts  latent 
in  humanity — the  instincts  of  self-seeking  and 
cruelty  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  crime. 
Let  this  man  be  placed  toward  some  other  per- 
son, guiltless  of  injuring  him,  in  ^a  position 
which  demaqds  one  of  two  sacrifices:  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  other  person,  or  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  interests  and  his  own  desires.  His  neigh- 
bor’s happiness,  or  his  neighbor’s  life,  stands,  let 
us  say,  between  him  and  the  attainment  of  some- 
thing that  he  wants.  He  can  wreck  the  happi- 
ness, or  strike  down  the  life,  without,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, any  fear  of  suffering  for  it  himself.  What 
is  to  prevent  him,  being  the  man  he  is,  from  go- 
ing straight  to  his  end,  on  those  conditions  ? Will 
the  skill  in  rowing,  the  swiftness  in  running,  the 
admirable  capacity  and  endurance  in  other  phys- 
ical exercises,  which  he  has  attained,  by  a stren- 
iious'pidtiyjifiouj  iifi  this. -kind  that  has  excluded 
simnirly  strenuous  cultivation  in  other  kinds 
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— wi  these  physical  attainments  help  him  to  win 
a purely  moral  victory  over  his  own  selfishness 
and  his  own  cruelty  ? They  won’t  even  help  him 
to  see  that  it  is  selfishness,  and  that  it  is  cruelty. 
The  essential  principle  of  his  rowing  and  racing 
(a  harmless  principle  enough,  if  you  can  be  sure 
of  applying  it  to  rowing  and  racing  only)  has 
taught  him  to  take  every  advantage  of  another 
man  that  his  superior  strength  and  superior  cun- 
ning can  suggest.  There  has  been  nothing  in  his 
training  to  soften  the  barbarous  hardness  in  his 
heart,  and  to  enlighten  the  barbarous  darkness  in 
his  mind.  Temptation  finds  this  man  defense- 
less, when  temptation  passes  his  way.  I don’t 
care  who  he  is,  or  how  high  he  stands  accident- 
ally in  the  social  scale— he  is,  to  all  moral  intents 
and  purposes,  an  Animal,  and  nothing  more.  If 
my  happiness  stands  in  his  way — and  if  he  can  do 
it  with  impunity  to  himself— he  will  trample  down 
my  happiness.  If  my  life  happens  to  be  the  next 
obstacle  he  encounters — and  if  he  can  do  it  with 
impunity  to  himself — he  will  trample  down  my 
life.  Not,  Mr.  Delamayn,  in  the  character  of  a 
victim  to  irresistible  fatality,  or  to  blind  chance ; 
but  in  the  character  of  a man  who  has  sown  the 
seed,  and  reaps  the  harvest.  That,  Sir,  is  the  case 
which  I put  as  an  extreme  case  only,  when  this 
discussion  began.  As  an  extreme  case  only — but 
as  a perfectly  possible  case,  at  the  same  time — I 
restate  it  now.” 

Before  the  advocates  of  the  other  side  of  the 
question  could  open  their  lips  to  reply,  Geoffrey 
suddenly  flung  off  his  indifference,  and  started  to 
his  feet. 

“Stop!”  he  cried,  threatening  the  others,  in 
his  fierce  impatience  to  answer  for  himself,  with 
his  clenched  fist. 

There  was  a general  silence. 

Geoffrey  turned  and  looked  at  Sir  Patrick,  as 
if  Sir  Patrick  had  personally  insulted  him. 

“Who  is  this  anonymous  man,  who  finds  his 
way  to  his  own  ends,  and  pities  nobody  and 
sticks  at  nothing?”  he  asked.  “Give  him  a 
name  1” 

“lam  quoting  an  example,”  said  Sir  Patrick. 
“I  am  not  attacking  a man.” 

“What  right  have  you,”  cried  Geoffrey — ut- 
terly forgetful,  in  the  strange  exasperation  that 
had  seized  on  him,  of  the  interest  that  he  had  in 
controlling  himself  before  Sir  Patrick — “what 
right  have  you  to  pick  out  an  example  of  a row- 
ing man  who  is  an  infernal  scoundrel — when  it’s 
quite  as  likely  that  a rowing  man  may  be  a good 
fellow : ay ! and  a better  fellow,  if  vou  come  to 
that,  than  ever  stood  in  your  shoes !” 

“If  the  one  case  is  quite  as  likely  to  occur  as 
the  other  (which  I readily  admit),”  answered  Sir 
Patrick,  “ I have  surely  a right  to  choose  which 
case  I please  for  illustration.  (Wait,  Mr.  Dela- 
mayn ! These  are  the  last  words  I have  to  say, 
and  I mean  to  say  them.)  I have  taken  the  ex- 
ample— not  of  a specially  depraved  man,  as  you 
erroneously  suppose — but  of  an  average  man, 
with  his  average  share  of  the  mean,  cruel,  and 
dangerous ‘qualities,  which  are  part  and  parcel 
of  unreformed  human  nature — as  your  religion 
tells  you,  and  as  you  may  see  for  yourself,  if  you 
choose  to  look  at  your  untaught  fellow-creatures 
any  where.  I suppose  that  man  to  be  tried  by  a 
temptation  to  wickedness,  out  of  the  common ; 
and  I show,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  how  com- 
pletely the  moral  and  mental  neglect  of  himself, 
which  the  present  material  tone  of  public  feeling 
in  England  has  tacitly  encouraged,  leaves  him  at 
the  mercy  of  all  the  worst  instincts  in  his  nature , 
and  how  surely,  under  those  conditions,  he  must 
go  down  (gentleman  as  he  is)  step  by  step — as 
the  lowest  vagabond  in  the  streets  goes  down 
under  his  special  temptation — from  the  begin- 
ning in  ignorance  to  the  end  in  crime.  If  you 
deny  my  right  to  take  such  an  example  as  that, 
in  illustration  of  the  views  I advocate,  you  must 
either  deny  that  a special  temptation  to  wicked- 
ness can  assail  a man  in  the  position  of  a gentle- 
man ; or  you  must  assert  that  gentlemen  who  are 
naturally  superior  to  all  temptation  are  the  only 
gentlemen  who  devote  themselves  to  athletic  pur- 
suits. There  is  my  defense.  In  stating  my  case, 
I have  spoken  out  of  my  own  sincere  respect  for 
the  interests  of  virtue  and  of  learning : out  of 
my  own  sincere  admiration  for  those  young  men 
among  us  who  are  resisting  the  contagion  of  bar- 
barism about  them.  In  their  future  is  the  future 
hope  of  England.  I have  done.” 

Angrily  ready  with  a violent  personal  reply, 
Geoffrey  found  himself  checked,  in  his  turn,  by 
another  person  with  something  to  say,  and  with 
a resolution  to  say  it  at  that  particular  moment. 

For  some  little  time  past  the  surgeon  had  dis- 
continued his  steady  investigation  of  Geoffrey’s 
face,  and  had  given  all  his  attention  to  the  dis- 
cussion, with  the  air  of  a man  whose  self-imposed 
task  had  come  to  an  end.  As  the  last  sentence 
fell  from  the  last  speaker’s  lips,  he  interposed  so 
quickly  and  so  skillfully  between  Geoffrey  and 
Sir  Patrick,  that  Geoffrey  himself  was  taken  by 
surprise. 

“There  is  something  still  wanting  to  make 
Sir  Patrick’s  statement  of  the  case  complete,” 
he  said.  “ I think  I can  supply  it,  from  the  re- 
sult of  my  own  professional  experience.  Before 
I say  what  I have  to  say,  Mr.  Delamayn  will  per- 
haps excuse  me,  if  I venture  on  giving  him  a cau- 
tion to  control  himself.” 

“Are  you  going  to  make  a <Jead  set  at  me, 
too  ?”  inquired  Geoffrey. 

“Iam  recommending  you  to  keep  your  tem- 
per— nothing  more.  There  are  plenty  of  men 
who  can  fly  into  a passion  without  doing  them- 
selves any  particular  harm.  You  are  not  one  of 
them.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ I don’t  think  the  state  of  your  health,  Mr. 
Delamayn,  is  quite  so  satisfactory  as  you  may  be 
disposed  to  consider  it  yourself.  ” 

Geoffrey  turned  to  his  admirers  and  adherents 
with  a roar  of  derisive  laughter.  The  admirers 
and  adherents  all  echogi  ji£n|  Itygadffjr,  ['  ^rnold 


and  Blanche  smiled  at  each  other.  Even  Sir  Pat- 
rick looked  as  if  he  could  hardly  credit  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  ears.  There  stood  the  modern 
Hercules,  self-vindicated  as  a Hercules,  before 
all  eyes  that  looked  at  him.  And  there,  opposite, 
stood,  a man  whom  he  could  have  killed  with  one 
blow  of  his  fist,  telling  him,  in  serious  earnest, 
that  he  was  not  in  perfect  health ! 

“You  are  a rare  fellow!”  said  Geoffrey,  half 
in  jest  and  half  in  anger.  “What’s  the  matter 
with  me?” 

“I  have  undertaken  to  give  you,' what  I be- 
lieve to  be,  a necessary  caution,”  answered  the 
surgeon.  “ I have  not  undertaken  to  tell  j'ou 
what  I think  is  the  matter  with  you.  That  may 
be  a question  for  consideration  some  little  time 
hence.  In  the  mean  while,  I should  like  to  put 
my  impression  about  you  to  the  test.  Have  you 
any  objection  to  answer  a question  on  a matter 
of  no  particular  importance  relating  to  yourself?” 

“ Let’s  hear  the  question  first.” 

“ I have  tfcticed  something  in  your  behavior 
while  Sir  Patrick  was  speaking.  You  are  as 
much  interested  in  opposing  his  views  as  any 
of  those  gentlemen  about  you.  I don’t  under- 
stand your  sitting  in  silence,  and  leaving  it  en- 
tirely to  the  others  to  put  the  case  on  your  side 
— until  Sir  Patrick  said  something  which  happen- 
ed to  irritate  you.  Had  you,  all  the  time  before 
that,  no  answer  ready  in  your  own  mind  ?” 

“ I had  as  good  answers  in  my  mind  as  any 
that  have  been  made  here  to-day.” 

“And  yet  you  didn’t  give  them?” 

“ No ; I didn't  give  them.” 

“Perhaps  you  felt — though  you  knew  your 
objections  to  be  good  ones — that  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  of  putting  them 
into  words  ? In  short,  you  let  your  friends  an- 
swer for  you,  rather  than  make  the  effort  of  an- 
swering for  yourself?” 

Geoffrey  looked  at  his  medical  adviser  with  a 
sudden  curiosity  and  a sudden  distrust. 

“I  say,”  he  asked,  “how  do  you  come  to 
know  what’s  going  on  in  my  mind — without 
my  telling  you  of  it  ?” 

“ It  is  my  business  to  find  out  what  is  going 
on  in  people's  bodies — and  to  do  that  it  is  some- 
times necessary  for  me  to  find  out  (if  I can)  what 
is  going  on  in  their  minds.  If  I have  rightly  in- 
terpreted what  was  going  on  in  your  mind,  there 
is  no  need  for  me  to  press  my  question.  You 
have  answered  it  already.  ” 

He  turned  to  Sir  Patrick  next. 

“There  is  a side  to  this  subject,”  he  said, 
‘ ‘ which  you  have  not  touched  on  yet.  There 
is  a Physical  objection  to  the  present  rage  for 
muscular  exercises  of  all  sorts,  which  is  quite  as 
strong,  in  its  way,  as  the  Moral  objection.  You 
have  stated  the  consequences  as  they  may  affect 
the  mind.  I can  state  the  consequences  as  they 
do  affect  the  body.” 

“From  your  own  experience?” 

“From  my  own  experience.  I can  tell  you, 
as  a medical  man,  that  a proportion,  and  not  by 
any  means  a small  on#,  of  the  young  men  who 
are  now  putting  themselves  to  violent  athletic 
tests  of  their  strength  and  endurance,  are  tak- 
ing that  course  to  the  serious  and  permanent  in- 
jury of  their  own  health.  The  public  who  attend 
rowing  matches,  foot-races,  and  other  exhibitions 
of  that  sort,  see  nothing  but  the  successful  results 
of  muscular  training.  Fathers  and  mothers  at 
home  see  the  failures.  There  are  households  in 
England — miserable  households,  to  be  counted, 
Sir  Patijck,  by  more  than  ones  and  twos — in 
which  there  are  young  men  who  have  to  thank 
the  strain  laid  on  their  constitutions  by  the  pop- 
ular physical  displays  of  the  present  time,  for  be- 
ing broken  men,  and  invalided  men,  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.” 

“Do  you  hear  that?”  said  Sir  Patrick,  look- 
ing at  Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey  carelessly  nodded  his  head.  His  ir- 
ritation had  had  time  to  subside : the  stolid  in- 
difference had  got  possession  of  him  again.  He 
had  resumed  his  chair— he  sat,  with  outstretched 
legs,  staring  stupidly  at  the  pattern  on  the  car- 
pet. “What  does  it  matter  to  Me?”  was  the 
sentiment  expressed  all  over  him,  from  head  to 
foot. 

The  surgeon  went  on. 

“I  can  see  no  remedy  for  this  sad  state  of 
things,”  he  said,  “as  long  as  the  public  feeling 
remains  what  the  public  feeling  is  now.  A fine 
healthy-looking  young  man,  with  a superb  mus- 
cular development,  longs  (naturally  enough)  to 
distinguish  himself  like  others.  The  training- 
authorities  at  his  college,  or  elsewhere,  take 
him  in  hand  (naturally  enough  again)  on  the 
strength  of  outward  appearances.  And  wheth- 
er they  have  been  right  or  wrong  in  choosing 
him  is  more  than  they  can  say,  until  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried,  and  the  mischief  has 
been,  in  many  cases,  irretrievably  done.  How 
many  of  them  are  aware  of  the  important  physi- 
ological truth,  that  the  muscular  power  of  a man 
is  no  fair  guarantee  of  his  vital  power  ? How 
many  of  them  know  that  we  all  have  (as  a great 
French  writer  puts  it)  two  lives  in  us — the  sur- 
face life  of  the  muscles,  and  the  inner  life  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  brain  ? Even  if  they  did  know 
this — even  with  medical  men  to  help  them — it 
would  be  in  the  last  degree  doubtful,  in  most 
cases,  whether  any  previous  examination  would 
result  in  any  reliable  discovery  of  the  vital  fitness 
of  the  man  to  undergo  the  stress  of  muscular  ex- 
ertion laid  on  him.  Apply  to  any  of  my  breth- 
ren ; and  they  will  tell  you,  as  the  result  of  their 
own  professional  observation,  that  I am,  in  no 
sense,  overstating  this  serious  evil,  or  exagger- 
ating the  deplorable  and  dangerous  consequences 
to  which  it  leads.  I have  a patient  at  this  mo- 
ment, who  is  a young  man  of  twenty,  and'who 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  muscular  developments 
I ever  saw  in  my  life.  If  that  young  man  had 
consulted  me,  before  he  followed  the  example  of 
the  other  young  men  about  him,  I can  not  hon- 
estly say  that  I could  have  foreseen  the  results. 
As  things  are,  after  going  through  a certain 


amount  of  muscular  training,  after  performing 
a certain  number  of  muscular  feats,  he  suddenly 
fainted  one  day,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  fam- 
ily and  friends.  I was  called  in,  and  I have 
watched  the  case  since.  He  will  probably  live, 
but  he  will  never  recover.  I am  obliged  to  take 
precautions  with  this  youth  of  twenty  which  I 
should  take  with  an  old  man  of  eighty.  He  is 
big  enough  and  muscular  enough  to  sit  to  a 
painter  as  a model  for  Samson — and  only  last 
week  I saw  him  swoon  away  like  a young  girl, 
in  his  mother’s  arms.” 

“ Name !”  cried  Geoffrey’s  admirers,  still  fight- 
ing the  battle  on  their  side,  in  the  absence  of  any 
encouragement  from  Geoffrey  himself. 

“Iam  not  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  my  pa- 
tients’ names,”  replied  the  surgeon.  “But  if 
you  insist  on  my  producing  an  example  of  a man 
broken  by  athletic  exercises,  I can  do  it.” 

“Doit!  Who  is  he?” 

“ You  all  know  him  perfectly  well.” 

“ Is  he  in  the  doctor’s  hands  ?” 

“Not  yet." 

“Where  is  he?” 

“ There?” 

In  a pause  of  breathless  silence — with  the  eyes 
of  every  person  in  the  room  eagerly  fastened  on 
him — the  surgeon  lifted  his  hand  and  pointed  to 
Geoffrey  Delamayn. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Mr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  of  Philadelphia,  pro- 
poses a new  variorum  edition  of  Shakspeare.  The  text 
will  be  that  of  the  Cambridge  editors,  and  to  the  text- 
ual notes  of  that  edition  will  be  added  the  various  read- 
ings of  Singer,  Knight,  Campbell,  Cornwall,  Collier, 
Verplanck,  Hazlitt,  Hudson,  Ulrici,  Delius,  Staunton, 
Dyce,  White,  Chambers,  Halliwell,  Clark,  and  Keight- 
ley.  The  original  notes  of  these  editors  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  all  the  notes  of  the  Variorum  of  1821  that 
have  been  retained;  and  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man criticism  will  be  copiously  represented  by  selec- 
tions from  Douce,  Nares,  Hunter,  Hazlitt,  Coleridge, 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Hallam,  Brown,  Sidney  Walker,  Hal- 
pin,  Mitford,  Hartley  Coleridge,  Craik,  Massey,  Beis- 
ly.  Notes  and  Queries,  Lessing,  Schlegel,  Franz  Horn, 
Gervinus,  Delius,  Ulrici,  Kreyssig,  Rotscher,  Momm- 
sen, Chateaubriand,  Villemain,  Marc-Girardiu,  Guizot, 
Lacroix,  Mezieres,  Chasles,  Taine,  and  many  others. 
The  first  volume,  containing  “ Romeo  and  Juliet,”  is 
already  in  the  press  of  the  Lippincott's.  The  price 
will  be  ten  dollars,  and  the  work  will  be  thoroughly 
and  admirably  done. 

The  Long  Island  Historical  Society  has  just  pub- 
lished, in  the  second  volume  of  its  “ Memoirs,"  a long, 
minute,  and  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  including  the  military  events 
immediately  preceding,  and  the  movements  conse- 
quent upon  the  defeat  of  the  patriot  army.  It  is  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Field,  who  has  evinced  com- 
mendable assiduity  in  hunting  up  the  material  for  his 
work,  and  skill  in  arranging  it  into  a succinct  and 
readable  narrative.  Compared  with  many  of  the  bat- 
tles of  our  late  war,  those  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
War  of  1812  sink  into  comparative  insignificance ; but 
their  importance  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  men  engaged,  or  by  the  length  of  the  lists  of  killed 
and  wounded,  but  by  their  results.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  battle  of  Long  Island  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  war,  and  it  was  worth  while  for  the 
learned  and  useful  society  under  whose  sanction  this 
valuable  work  is  published,  to  rescue  from  the  ob- 
livion of  old  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  dis- 
patches, and  other  neglected  sources  of  information, 
all  these  details  of  the  event.  The  volume  is  of  spe- 
cial interest,  of  course,  to  Long  Islanders;  but  all 
students  of  American  history  will  find  it  a valuable 
acquisition.  The  volume  is  elegantly  printed,  and 
presents  a very  handsome  appearance.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  a photo-lithographic  facsimile  of  an  orig- 
inal map  of  the  battle-field  drawn  by  a Hessian  officer 
who  was  engaged  in  the  fight. 

It  is  announced  that  P.  Konewka  is  about  to  give 
the  world  another  illustration  of  his  wonderful  power 
in  the  difficult  art  of  silhonette  drawing,  in  a work  en- 
titled "Leaves  from  Goethe’s  Faust.”  Those  who 
have  seen  his  admirable  designs  to  Shakspeare’s 
"Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,"  published  in  this 
country  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  will  look  for 
the  new  volume  with  eager  interest  Konewka  is  the 
first  artist  who  has  produced  silhouttes  really  worthy 
to  be  ranked  as  works  of  art,  as  he  is,  we  believe,  al- 
most the  only  artist  of  note  who  has  endeavored  to 
make  these  shadow  - pictures  interpreters  of  poetic 
thought  and  sentiment.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
the  more  admirable— the  grace,  lightness,  and  beauty 
with. which  he  endows  his  figures,  without  any  of 
those  effects  of  light  and  shade  on  which  artists  are 
accustomed  to  rely,  or  the  expression  of  character 
and  individuality  which  be  throws  into  them.  The 
shadow  of  a real  Puck,  thrown  on  the  wall  by  the  sun, 
could  not  be  more  expressive  of  fun  and  mischief-lov- 
ing, nor  that  of  a real  Titania  more  graceful.  We  have 
no  doubt  he  will  also  give  us  a Faust,  a Margaret,  and 
a Mephistopheles  in  which  we  shall  recognize  our  ideal 
of  each  of  these  characters. 

The  winter  in  New  York  has  been  mild  enough,  but 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  mild  every  where. 
In  Wyoming,  for  example,  it  must  be  terribly  cold. 
If  any  one  doubts  it,  the  following  fact  (?)  must  be 
convincing:  An  estimable  young  lady  of  Laramie, 
Wyoming,  got  choked  a short  time  ago  while  drinking 
a glass  of  water,  by  a piece  of  ice  sticking  in  her  throat, 
where  it  still  remains.  A council  of  eminent  physi- 
cians decided  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  remove 
the  obstruction  before  next  spring. 

Connecticut  is  going  to  surprise  the  world,  and  es- 
pecially all  her  sister  States.  She  proposes  to  enact  a 
law  restricting  people  from  procuring  divorces  until 
they  have  been  married  at  least  two  weeks  t 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Health  for  1869,  it  is  stated  that  under  an  ordinance 
passed  about  a year  ago,  establishing  certain  tests  for 
kerosene  oil,  upward  of  four  hundred  retail  dealers  of 
adulterated  kerosene  oil  have  been  brought  into  the 
courts  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  More  than  twelve 
months  ago  an  investigation  was  made  respecting 
the  quality  and  kinds  of  burning  fluid  in  common  use 
in  New  York  city.  Seventy-nine  specimens  of  kero- 
sene were  purchased  from  as  many  different  retail 
dealers,  and  submitted  to  the  proper  analysis  and 
tests.  Of  this  number  seventy-eight  samples  were 
found  unsafe.  The  dangerous  ingredients  were  found 
to  be  benzine,  gasoline,  and  naphtha.  This  result  of 


the  analysis  plainly  revealed  the  cause  of  so  many  se- 
rious accidents  from  the  explosion  of  burning  fluids. 
The  ordinance  passed  made  it  necessary  that  kero- 
sene or  other  burning  fluids  should  not  take  fire  or 
burn  a f,  a temperature  below  110°  Fahrenheit,  and 
that  they  should  not  evolve  an  explosive  vapor  below 
100°  Fahrenheit.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
a gradual  but  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  oils  offered  for  sale. 

Undisprivacied  is  the  latest  coined  word,  whatever 
it  may  mean,  and  is  appropriately  called  by  an  ex- 
change "a  four -story  polysyllable  with  a French 
root” 

It  does  not  pay  to  set  a fashion  so  odd  that  nobody 
can  understand  it.  Some  very  fashionable  ladies  in 
New  Orleans  hung  a yellow  ribbon  on  their  door- 
knob, New-Year's  Day,  as  an  indication  that  they 
would  receive  calls.  The  callers  didn’t  come,  and  it 
was  afterward  found  that  the  ribbon  had  been  consid- 
ered a sign  of  small-pox. 

The  alarming  prevalence  of  consumption  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  New  York  has  induced  a number  of  influ- 
ential gentlemen  to  establish  a “ Home  for  Consump- 
tives," where  such  relief  as  is  possible  may  be  afford- 
ed to  those  suffering  with  this  disease.  For  the  pres- 
ent a building  has  been  secured  at  Tremont,  West- 
chester County,  and  all  comforts  suitable  for  patients 
have  been  provided.  Medical  aid  of  the  best  charac- 
ter will  be  afforded,  and  nothing  will  be  left  undone 
which  will  tend  to  invigorate  or  sustain  the  afflicted. 
There  are  now  accommodations  for  thirty;  and  as 
soon  as  possible  land  will  be  secured  in  White  Plains, 
and  permanent  and  suitable  buildings  be  erected. 
The  design  is  to  make  the  institution  a perfectly  free 
charity ; but  in  the  outset,  money  is  received  from 
patients  who  have  means,  because  the  funds  of  the 
society  are  not  ample. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  a recent  law  of  Congress, 
the  duties  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  were  very  arduous,  as,  in  addition  to 
performing  their  special  functions  in  connection  with 
the  Supreme  Court,  they  were  obliged  to  sit  in  the 
various  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  referred  to,  nine  Circuit  Judges 
have  been  recently  appointed  to  relieve  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Circuit  duties.  Last  week 
the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Hon.  Lewis  B. 
Woodruff,  the  newly  - appointed  Judge  to  the  most 
important  of  the  nine  Circuits,  comprising  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Vermont.  The  occasion  was  one 
of  special  interest  to  the  legal  profession,  and  the 
court-room  was  crowded  with  members  of  the  bench 
and  bar  of  this  city. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Scientific  Association  of 
France  we  learn  that  the  vine  occupies  in  France 
about  6,175,000  acres.  This  constitutes  the  one-and- 
twentieth  part  of  the  French  territory,  and  the  six- 
teenth part  of  its  soil  capable  of  cultivation.  The 
gross  produce  amounts  to  more  than  1,500,000,000 
francs.  This  industry  occupies  six  million  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  and  nearly  two  million  merchants, 
agents,  and  traders. 

In  France  they  have  a somewhat  novel  method  of 
treating  tomato  plants  which  produces  fruit,  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  which  ripens  early.  The  gardeners 
cut  off  the  stems  of  the  plants  down  to  the  first  cluster 
of  flowers  which  appears  on  them,  thus  forcing  the  sap 
into  the  buds  below ; and  this  is  done  five  times  suc- 
cessively. By  this  means  the  plants  become  stout 
dwarf  bushes  not  over  18  inches  high,  and  they  are 
kept  erect  in  the  rows  by  sticks  or  strings. 

The  discovery  in  Oil  City  of  a well-preserved  skele- 
ton, which  is  eighteen  feet  in  height,  has  brought  to 
light  wonderful  statistics  respecting  the  whole  giant 
family.  It  seems  that  eighteen  feet  is  not  an  unprec- 
edented height,  even  in  modem  times  1 It  is  assert- 
ed that  there  was  a gentleman  in  Rouen,  in  1830,  who 
measured  nearly  eighteen  feet  in  height;  that  near 
the  same  city  a skeleton  was  found,  in  1850,  whose 
skull  held  a bushel  of  corn,  and  who  was  fully  nine- 
teen feet  high ; that  Ferreguss,  slain  by  Orlando, 
nephew  of  Charlemagne,  stood  twenty-eight  feet; 
and  that  a skeleton  was  found  near  the  castle  in 
Dauphine,  in  1823,  twenty-five  and  a quarter  feet 
long,  ten  feet  across  the  shoulders,  and  five  feet  from 
the  breast-bone  to  the  back  I But  the  most  astonish- 
ing and  even  alarming  indication  that  there  are  giants 
in  these  very  days  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  an- 
nouncement, which  recently  appeared  in  an  English 
paper : “ Fine  Airy  Rooms,  with  Board,  for  Gentlemen 
measuring  33  feet  by  17.  Terms  moderate.”  We  can 
only  exclaim  with  Hamlet,  “Oh,  horrible!  most  hor- 
rible I” 

Laboulaye  lives  in  summer  at  Glatigny,  Versailles, 
but  in  the  winter  he  lives  in  Paris.  He  is  described 
by  a recent  visitor  as  a short,  plainly-dressed  man,  ev- 
idently in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  full  of  that 
gracious  politeness  in  which  the  Frenchman  of  genius 
and  culture  excels.  His  face,  though  weary-looking, 
is  an  inspiriting  one,  and  his  voice  low  and  singularly 
sweet,  and  he  never  seems  at  a loss  for  an  expression 
or  an  illustration.  The  number  of  presents  that  M. 
Laboulaye  has  received  from  America  is  astonishing. 
He  has  a little  museum  of  curious  presents  from  his 
Yankee  admirers.  The  givers  of  some  of  these  gifts 
are  unknown  to  him  even  by  name.  .He  thinks  he 
shall  never  visit  America— that  he  is  "too  old;" 
though  he  appears  as  fresh  and  lively  as  a young  man. 

A real  tragedy  recently  occurred  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Melbourne.  Bandmann,  the  actor,  in  playing 
Iago,  inflicted  on  Mrs.  Steele  a genuine  stab.  She 
fell  to  the  ground  uttering  piercing  shrieks,  which  for 
a moment  were  mistaken  by  the  audience  for  part  of 
the  business  of  the  scene ; but  it  was  immediately  ob- 
vious that  her  cries  were  the  expression  of  terrible 
pain.  The  curtain  was  immediately  lowered  amidst 
great  excitement.  But  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
the  wound,  though  severe,  was  not  dangerous.  It 
seems  that  Bandmann’s  sword  became  entangled  in 
the  thick  folds  of  Mrs.  Steele’s  velvet  dress,  and  that, 
as  she  stood  somewhat  obliquely  at  the  time,  the 
sword,  instead  of  passing  across  her  back,  penetrated 
through  the  dress  and  pierced  the  flesh.  The  latest 
accounts  say  that  Bandmann  himself  has  suffered 
great  mental  distress  in  consequence  of  the  accident. 

A scientific  botanist  of  Ceylon  writes  of  the  con- 
sternation produced  among  the  coffee-planters  of  that 
island  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  a parasit- 
ic fungus  in  the  coffee-plantations,  causing  the  leaves 
to  fall  off  before  their  proper  time,  and  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  crop.  It  is  a singular  fact  that,  among 
more  than  one  thousand  species  of  fungus  which  have 
been  received  in  England  from  Ceylon,  this  particular 
one  does  not  occur ; not  only  is  it  an  entire’y  new  spe- 
cies, but  it  is.with  difficulty  referable  to  any  recognized 
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| that  is,  trading  in  ecclesiastical 
I preferments — we  could  wish  that 

I members  of  “rings”  who  trade 
I in  civil  offices  had  been  also  in- 
cluded ; those  who,  “ making  a 
trade  of  indulgences  or  other 
spiritual  graces,  are  subject  to  ex- 
communication”  by  the  decree 
of  Pope  Pius  V.,’ dated  Janu- 
ary 2,  1554  ; then  also  all  those 
who  “ fight  in  a duel,  or  simply 
send  or  receive  a challenge,”  who 
in  any  way  aid  or  abet  in  a duel, 
or  who  do  not,  as  far  as  in  them 
lies,  prevent  it,  “ whatever  may 
be  their  dignity,  be  it  royal  or 
imperial.” 

Two  or  three  classes  excom- 
municated “latre  sententioe” 
may  be  absolved  by  the  “ bish- 
ops and  ordinaries.  ” First  come 
“ clerics  in  sacris , or  regulars  of 
either  sex,  who  after  taking  the 
vow  of  chastity  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  contract  marriage, 
and  those  too  who  have  the  pie- 
sumption  to  contract  marriage 
with  the  said  persons.”  We  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  in  this  country  at 
least,  will  deal  very  leniently  with 
these  persons ; they  might  cer- 
tainly do  much  worse  than  com- 
mit matrimony.  Second  are  ex- 
communicated “those  who  pro- 
cure abortions ; ” and  we  hope 
sincerely  that  these  persons  will 
find  scant  favor  from  the  “ bish- 
ops and  ordinaries.” 

This  * ‘ Constitution” — for  such 
is  the  technical  word  to  designate 
it — a “Buir’properdifferingfrom 
it  in  some  points,  mainly  in  the 
kind  of  seal  affixed — is  to  ‘ ‘ en- 
dure forever” — a long  time  even 
for  a Pope’s  orders  to  last.  It 
would  have  been  well  had  the 
poor  Pope  or  his  advisers,  before 
inserting  the  first  three  sweeping 
clauses  touching  heretics,  schis- 
matics, and  the  readers  of  pro- 
hibited books,  read  a chapter  of 
a “prohibited”  book  entitled 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  wherein 
mention  is  made  of  a certain  old 
giant  who,  “though  he  be  still 
alive,  is  by  reason  of  age  and 
also  of  the  many  shrewd  brushes 
that  he  met  with  in  his  younger 
days,  grown  so  crazy  and  stiff  in 
his  joints  that  he  can  now  do  lit- 
tle more  than  sit  in  his  cave’s 
mouth,  grinding  at  pilgrims  as 
they  go  by,  and  biting  his  lips 
because  he  can  not  come  at 
them.”  We  of  course  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  present  amiable 
Pope  would  say  to  any  peaceable 
pilgrims,  “You  will  never  mend 
till  more  of  you  be  burnt.  ” Pope 
Pius  IX.,  we  are  sure,  would  not 
harm  a fly,  unless  it  happened  to 
alight  without  orders  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican  ; and  then 
! he  would  only  scare  him  off  with 
the  feather-brush  of  excommuni- 
cation, which  would  not  hurt  the 
fly. 

There  is  a story  that  some 
Pope  once  sent  out  a Hull  to  stop 
a comet.  We  do  not  learn  that 
the  comet  was  particularly  trou- 

bled,  but  kept  on  just  as  before. 
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the  like,  we  imagine  will  be  quite  as  little  dis- 
turbed bv  this  Bull.  There  was  a time  when 
papal  Bulls  had  very  sharp  horns,  with  which 
they  could  gore  even  kings  and  emperors — and, 
in  fact,  it  was  quite  well  in  those  days  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  But  this  poor  Bull,  turned 
loose  three  months  ago,  is  a beast  of  a different 
sort.  We  assure  all  good  people  that  he  is  quite 
harmless.  By  all  means  let  him  run  through  all 
the  streets  and  roads  of  Christendom.  It  is  not 
worth  while  even  to  drive  him  to  the  pound. 

Meanwhile  it  is  worth  asking:  Are  Popes  as 
well  as  Bourbons  incapable  of  forgetting  or  learn- 
ing any  thing  ? 


unusual  privations  and  immense  loss  of  life  on 
the  battle-field,  while  witnessing  the  desolation 
of  their  homes  and  the  devastation  of  their  prop- 
erty by  the  invaders.  We  must  refer  our  read- 
ers to  this  interesting  paper  for  a detailed  state- 
ment of  the  grievances  of  ill-fated  Paraguay.  In 
the  mean  while  we  give  on  this  page  two  illustra- 
tions of  the  war,  Irom  sketches  furnished  by 
General  M ‘MaHon. 

President  Lopez’s  head-quarters,  as  seen  in 
one  of  these  illustrations,  were  situated — when  the 
sketch  was  made — six  miles  from  Angostura,  on 
the  hill  of  Pikysyry.  The  buildings  were  of  one 
story,  thatched^with  straw,  and  arranged  on  three 


sides  of  a square,  including  an  area  of  little  more 
than  an  acre.  The  side  nearest  the  river  was 
occupied  by  Lopez.  Under  one  of  the  sheds  on 
this  side  were  three  large  telescopes  on  tripods, 
through  which,  all  day  long,  observations  were 
taken  of  the  enemy’s  movements,  by  aids,  who 
reported  from  time  to  time  to  the  President. 
These  officers,  when  not  engaged  in  their  mili- 
tary duties,  would  amuse  themselves  by  pitching 
coins.  Their  uniform  consisted  of  a red  flannel 
blouse,  or  a finer  garment  of  dark  blue  cloth, 
handsomely  trimmed  with  black  or  red,  with 
pantaloons  of  blue  or  red  cloth,  and  fatigue  cap 
of  the  French  model,  with  the  gold-lace  indica- 


THE  WAR  IN  PARAGUAY. 

In  the  February  Number  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine General  M ‘Mahon,  our  late  Minister  to  Pa- 
raguay, gives  a very  interesting  statement  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  w ar  made  upon  that  country  by 
the  Allies,  and  also  as  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  war  has  been  conducted.  He  shows 
very  clearly  that,  whatever  we  may  think  of  Pres- 
ident Lopez,  the  people  of  Paraguay  have  dis- 
played the  most  remarkable  heroism  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  country  against  the  monstrous 
designs  of  her  enemies,  and  that  they  have  main- 
tained their  enthusiasm  to  the  very  last,  suffering 
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tions  of  rank.  The  head-quarters  formed  the 
centre  of  the  Paraguayan  position,  and  were  in- 
trenched on  three  sides,  at  a distance  of  about 
half  a mile.  This  position  was  captured  by  the 
Allies,  after  a severe  conflict,  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, 1868 ; but  Lopkz  had  already  retired  to 
Cerro  Leon,  farther  in  the  interior. 

Shortly  afterward  Angostura  was  surrendered. 
But  at  Cerro  Loon  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
event  until  the  evening  of  the  day  subsequent  to 
its  occurrence.  Then  there  came  to  Lopez’s 
camp  a boy-sergeant  of  fourteen  years,  dripping 
from  the  swamps,  through  which,  for  nearly  thir- 
ty hours,  he  had  swum  and  waded,  and  he  told  the 
humiliating  story — how  gun-boats  had  been  sent 
with  flags  of  truce  and  plausible  messages  from 
the  allied  chiefs ; how  Paraguayan  deserters  had 
misinformed  the  principal  officers  of  the  batter- 
ies, telling  the  old  story,  since  periodically  re- 
peated, that  Lopez  was  trying  to  escape  to  Bo- 
livia ; how  at  last  the  whole  garrison,  more  than 
2000,  were  marched  out  of  their  works,  and  sud- 
denly ordered  to  stack  arms  in  the  hated  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy ; and  how  he,  with  many  oth- 
ers, scorning  the  surrender,  betook  himself  to  the 
swamps,  and  rested  not  until  he  stood  before  his 
chief.  All  this  he  told  with  streaming  tears  and 
voice  almost  choked  with  sobs. 

With  the  fall  6f  Angostura  the  river  La  Plata 
was  lost  to  Paraguay ; and  not  long  afterward 
the  abandoned  capital,  Asuncion,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Allies. 


WON. 

If  I could  breathe  my  heart  in  speech, 

It  would,  indeed,  be  all  of  you; 

But  all  unworthy — for  to  reach 

Your  worth  were  more  than  words  could  do. 

I love  you.  Let  that  one  word  be, 

I can  not  strengthen  it  by  more; 

And  yet  I mean  as  much  as  he 
Who  lisps  endearments  by  the  score. 

Those  sweet  eyes  droop.  Oh,  Heaven!  I hold 
Your  hand  in  mine.  Can  this,  too,  be 

A dream,  or  am  I overbold 
In  drawing  you  thus  close  to  me? 

E'en  now  I wake  not;  and  this  cheek 
So  near  my  lip.  Love,  love,  may  this 

Indeed  be  true!  Oh,  do  not  speak! 

My  life  is  crowned  with  that  one  kiss. 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 


Sti  JTfbe  Books.— JSooft  *£*. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WHAT  SAYS  THE  LAW? 

Mr.  Frost’s  cross-examination  elicited  more 
truth  from  Veronica  than  she  had  intended  to 
tell,  or  than  she  was  aware  she  had  told.  She 
had  meant,  indeed,  to  narrate  the  main  facts  of 
her  case  as  they  were ; but  at  the  same  time  to 
present  them  in  such  a manner  as  to  gain  her 
hearer’s  sympathies  wholly  for  herself.  She 
could  not  have  spoken  to  the  raggedest  laza- 
rone  without  trying  to  make  an  effect;  only  in 
different  cases  she  adopted  different  means  for 
the  attainment  of  the  same  end. 

Mr.  Frost  read  her  like  a book.  For  Mr. 
Frost’s  clear  judgment  was  not  dazzled  by  the 
glamour  of  her  beauty.  He  was  infatuatedly  in 
love  with  another  woman.  He  thought  Georgi- 
na far  handsomer  and  more  stately  than  this  girl. 
And  how  superbly  indifferent  she  was  to  his  feel- 
ings! He  knew  that  her  heart  was  as  hard  as 
the  nether  millstone.  But  he  had  taken  the 
first  downward  step  in  his  life  to  win  her. 

When  a man  like  Mr.  Frost  has  done  so  much 
to  gain  any  object,  he  does  not  easily  cease  to 
prize  it.  That  would  be  to  acknowledge  his 
whole  life  a failure;  and  Mr.  Frost  hated  fail- 
ure, and,  more  deeply  still,  he  hated  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  failure. 

The  natural  bias  of  his  mind  being  toward 
hard  judgments,  and  his  professional  experience 
having  taught  him  to  expect  evil,  he  had  at  first 
been  more  than  half  inclined  to  suspect  Veronica 
of  having  known  all  dong  that  Sir  John  was  a 
married  man,  and  of  having  been  an  accomplice 
in  the  commission  of  bigamy.  But  at  last  he 
satisfied  himself  that  she  had  been  duped. 

“But  still  I do  not  quite  understand  why 
he  should  have  run  that  risk,”  said  Mr.  Frost, 
thoughtfully. 

“ He  ran  no  risk.  His  doctors  had  told  him 
that  he  could  not  live  a month.  And  I — I—” 

“You  importuned  him,  I suppose?” 

“ I did  not  importune  Sir  John.  I never  im- 
portuned him.  And  as  to  our  marriage — he  w as 
bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  make 
me  his  wife.” 

“ Obligations  which  he  never  could  have  looked 
upon  as  binding,  in  the  least ; since  he  knew,  al- 
though you  did  not,  that  his  real  wife  was  living. 
No,  no ; the  ‘ solemn  obligations’  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  ” 

“ But  I had  threatened  to  leave  him,  unless  he 
did  me  right  and  justice.” 

“ No  doubt  he  would  not  have  liked  that.  His 
pride  (to  speak  of  no  other  feeling)  would  have 
sufficed  to  make  that  painful  to  him.  But,  ex- 
cuse me,  that  threat  would  scarcely  have  had 
any  influence  so  long  as  he  thought  it  a vain  one!  ” 

“It  was  not’  a vain  threat ; and  he  knew  it  was 
not.  I could  have  left  him,  and  I would  have 
done  so.  I should  have  appealed  to  my  cousin, 
Prince  Cesare,  for  assistance  and  protection.” 

“Ay,  ay,  that,  iiideed !.  Jealousy,  and  re- 
sentment, and  bittbl*la|4  Ui2£eiivp^  the  folks 


who  are  going  to  live  after  he  was  dead ! Yes ; 
and  then  he  secured  peace  and  quietness  for  him- 
self at  the  last,  and  prevented  your  leaving  him.” 

“And  he  thought  he  was  snaring  me!”  said 
Veronica,  her  breath  coming  quickly,  and  her 
splendid  brows  creasing  themselves  near  togeth- 
er. “He  thought  I 'was  his  dupe  and  his  vic- 
tim. He  meant  me  to  awaken  to  unspeakable 
shame  and  misery  after  he  was  dead.  And  he 
thought  he  was  preparing  an  overwhelming  dis- 
appointment for  Cesare,  too ! Oh,  it  was  devil- 
ish !” 

Mr.  Frost  declined  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  Sir  John’s  devilry. 

“It  is  one  of  the  strangest  stories  altogether 
that  ever  came  under  my  notice,  ” said  he.  “ And 
we  lawyers,  of  course,  come  in  the  way  of  strange 
stories ; or  they  come  in  ours.” 

Veronica  had  had  much  to  learn  as  well  as  to 
narrate.  It  will  be  remembered  that  she  had 
received  no  communication  from  her  old  home 
since  her  flight.  And  almost  the  bitterest  drop 
in  her  cup  was  the  discovery  of  the  identity  of 
Sir  John’s  forsaken  wife  with  Maud’s  aunt,  Lady 
Tallis. 

It  was  so  intolerably  galling  to  her  to  think 
that  her  story  must  now  be  known  and  canvassed 
by  all  the  people  she  knew ! Had  Sir  John  left 
a lawful  wife  in  Spain,  or  Algiers,  or  Australia, 
there  might  (or  so  Veronica  fancied)  have  been 
some  hope  that  the  world  she  cared  to  shine  in 
would  never  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  real  circumstances.  By  skillful  management 
they  might  have  been  kept  back.  But  now  there 
was  no  hope  of  that.  Lady  Tallis  had  belonged 
to  a well-known  family.  People  like  Miss  Betsy 
Boyce,  whose  after-dinner  gossip  at  Lowater  now 
came  back  vividly  to  Veronica’s  mind,  would  re- 
call all  the  old  story  and  industriously  piece  it 
on  to  the  new  one.  It  would  be  the  town  talk ! 
The  thought  was  distracting.  For  in  proportion 
as  Veronica  could  never  be  entirely  happy  with- 
out an  audience  to  witness  her  happiness,  so  was 
the  idea  that  she  must  have  spectators  of  her 
humiliation  and  misfortune  intolerable  to  her. 

Evil  that  could  be  hidden  did  not  seem  so 
evil  to  Veronica. 

She  had  clung  during  so  many  months  to  the 
hope  of  some  day  returning  to  England  as  Lady 
Gale,  throughout  the  gradual  progress  of  Sir 
John’s  illness  she  had  suffered  such  fluctuations 
of  hope  and  fear,  that  she  felt  as  though  some 
compensation  were  due  to  her. 

Had  she  not  been  injured  ? Had  she  not  suf- 
fered ? As  to  others — what  had  others  done  for 
her  ? The  good  people  had  drawn  off  from  her. 
(And  were  they  so  much  better  than  she  was, 
pray  ? — except  Maud  ? Maud  was  good ! She 
understood  now,  how  it  was  that  Maud  had 
seemed  to  desert  her,  and  had  never  answered 
her  letter.  But  then  Maud  was  different  from 
any  one  else.  Her  aunt  must  have  prevented 
her  from  writing.)  And  as  for  the  bad  people, 
they  had  been  desperately  bad  to  her. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  her  brain  as 
she  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  before  her,  lean- 
ing back  in  the  easy-chair  wherein  Cesare’s  care 
had  placed  her.  And  she  looked  full  of  a noble 
melancholy,  with  her  dark  eyes  fixed  abstracted- 
ly on  vacancy,  and  her  rich  lips  apart. 

If  Mr.  Frost  had  seen  her  portrait  faithfully 
reproducing  that  look  and  attitude,  he  would 
have  formed  all  kinds  of  exalted  ideas  about  the 
original. ' But  Mr.  Frost  had  fathomed  her  na- 
ture, as  he  flattered  himself.  She  could  cast  no 
sorcery  over  him  ! And  yet — and  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  would  not  have  behaved  to  her  quite 
in  the  same  manner  if  she  had  been  fat,  or  freck- 
led, or  had  lost  her  front  teeth. 

“ Veronica ! ” said  Cesare,  timidly  entering  the 
room,  “you  promised  to  send  for  me.  It  is  so 
long  ago.  I have  been  so  anxious.  Let  me  stay 
with  you.  You  see,  Mr.  Frost,  how  exhausted 
she  is.  Ought  she  not  to  take  some  rest  ?” 

‘ ‘ I had  been  resting  since  two  o’clock,  until 
Mr.  Frost  came,”  she  answered,  languidly.  “ It 
is  not  bodily  rest  I want!” 

“You  understand,  my  friend,”  pursued  Bar- 
letti,  addressing  Mr.  Frost,  “that  I am  Miladi 
Gale’s  nearest  male  relative  in  Italy ; and  that  I 
am,  therefore,  the  proper  person  to  give  her  ev- 
ery assistance  and  protection  in  the  position  in 
which  she  is  so  unexpectedly  placed.” 

“Oh,  undoubtedly,  prince.  Ahem!  Your 
cousin  naturally  looks  on  you  as  standing  in  the 
place  of  a brother  to  her.” 

The  most  subtle  of  mocking  smiles  lurked 
about  the  lines  of  Mr.  Frost’s  mouth  as  he  spoke. 

Cesare,  with  a grave  bow,  accepted  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  him  by  the  Englishman’s  phrase : 
wholly  unconscious  of  its  irony.  But  Veronica 
answered  at  once  with  disdainful  frankness : 

“Not  so,  Mr.  Frost.  I do  not  look  on  Prince 
Cesare  de’  Barletti  as  a brother.  My  cousin  he 
is  truly,  and  as  such  I have  a claim  on  his  pro- 
tection. But  it  will  be  as  well  for  you  to  under- 
stand at  once  that  he  is,  moreover,  my  promised 
husband ; and  that  our  interests  are  identical. 
It  will,  doubtless,  not  surprise  you  that  I do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  condescend  to  any  hypocrisy 
of  grief  at  my  widowhood.  The  prince  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  repose  full  confidence  in  you 
as  our  legal  adviser. 

Cesare  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  gratefully, 
but  he  was  a little  startled,  and  one  might  al- 
most say,  shocked.  Why  be  so  outspoken  ? Of 
course  Mr.  Frost  understood  their  real  position. 
But,  why  speak  of  it?  At  such  a moment  it 
seemed  almost  indecorous.  Of  course  she  could 
not  be  supposed  to  mourn  for  Sir  John  Gale,  but 
why  not  make-believe  a little,  if  even  only  to  the 
extent  of  saying  nothing? 

Mr.  Frost  looked  at  Veronica  with  a good  deal 
of  undisguised  admiration,  and  no  little  secret 
surprise.  She  had  more  spirit  and  cleverness 
than  he  had  supposed ! He  had  not  quite  fath- 
omed her  character  after  all ! 

And  Veronica  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the 
impression  she  had  made. 


“I  suppose,”  she  said,  after  a little  pause, 
“ that  the  best  thing  will  be  for  me  to  go  to  Lon- 
don at  once  ?” 

“It  will  be  well  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble,” said  Mr.  Frost. 

“ Our  good  friend  has  no  doubt  of  your  get- 
ting your  rights?”  said  Barletti,  glancing  from 
the  lawyer  to  Veronica. 

“Prince,  we  must  speak  to  the  point.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  legality  of  your  cousin’s  marriage 
will,  in  my  judgment,  depend  entirely  on  the 
hour  at  which  Lady  Tallis  Gale  expired.  If  she 
died  before  the  ceremony  at  Naples  took  place, 
the  marriage  is  good.  If  she  survived  that  cer- 
emony-even by  five  minutes — !” 

Mr.  Frost  finished  his  sentence  by  an  express- 
ive shrug.  There  was  a dead  silence. 

At  length  Cesare  said,  “ But  the  will,  the  prop- 
erty ; that  will  be  my  cousin’s  ? It  must  be !” 

Mr.  Frost  slowly  shook  his  head.  “I  have 
not  seen  the  documents,  but  neither  have  you, 
nor  has  your  cousin.  And  I do  not  disguise 
from  you  that,  taking  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  into  consideration,  I think  it  likely  that 
Sir  John  made  that  will  prior  to  the  ceremony 
on  board  the  Furibond,  intending  really  to  be- 
queath his  property  to  his  real — to  his  first — 
wife.  ” 

“It  would  be  monstrous!  Infamous!  Un- 
heard of!"  exclaimed  Barletti,  in  much  excite- 
ment. 

* ‘ He  was  capable  of  it,  ” said  V eronica.  Then 
she  turned  sharply  on  Barletti. 

“ Did  I not  tell  you  ? Did  I not  warn  you 
last  night  ? I told  you  that  I was  sure  all  was 
not  clear — that  he  meant  to  fool  and  delude  me!” 

Cesare  looked  blankly  from  one  to  the  other. 
“Then,”  said  he,  at  length,  “my  cousin  will 
have  nothing?  Absolutely  nothing?” 

“ Gently,  prince,”  replied  Mr.  Frost.  “ You 
go  too  fast.  The  whole  matter  turns  upon  the 
legality  of  your  cousin’s  marriage.  If  that  mar- 
riage were  good,  any  will  made  previous  to  it  is 
null  and  void — mere  waste  paper.  Marriage 
vitiates  any  former  testamentary  dispositions.” 

Veronica  drew  a long  breath,  and  raised  her 
eyes  to  the  lawyer’s  face. 

* ‘ Ah ! ’ ’ she  exclaimed,  in  a low  voice ; ‘ ‘ then, 
if  she — that  woman — his — his  wife,  died  before 
the  hour  of  my  marriage — ?” 

“In  that  case  your  marriage  was  legal;  Sir 
John  must  be  held  to  have  died  intestate;  and 
ou,  as  his  widow  (there  being  no  child  to  in- 
erit),  will  take  your  legal  share  of  the  personal 
property.  No  inconsiderable  fortune,  I appre- 
hend.” 

“But,”  persisted  Cesare,  who  could  not  re- 
linquish the  idea  that  Sir  John  had  meant  to 
make  some  kind  of  restitution,  and  to  whom  the 
idea  of  a dying  man  doing  deliberate  evil  was 
horrible : “ but  I think  he  did  mean  to  leave 
Veronica  the  money!” 

“You  think!  Bah!  You  are  mad!”  cried 
Veronica,  in  a tone  of  exquisite  irritation,  tin-ow- 
ing herself  into  a chair.  She  had  been  pacing 
up  and  down.  Her  face  was  worn  and  haggard, 
her  eyes  were  swollen,  her  hands  fevered. 

“The  only  way  to  decide  the  question,”  said 
Mr.  Frost,  “ would  be  to  see  the  will  Who  has 
the  custody  of  it  ?” 

“ Paul — the  valet  I spoke  of — has  the  keys  of 
his  master’s  desk  in  his  own  possession.  The 
will  was  locked  up  in  a drawer  of  the  desk  in  our 
presence,”  replied  Barletti. 

“Ay!  You  consider  this  Paul  to  be  trust- 
worthy ?”  asked  Mr.  Frost. 

“I  wijl  tell  you  what  I think  would  be  the 
best  thing,”  said  Cesare.  “If  Mr.  Frost  would 
undertake  to  see  us  remove  the  document  from 
the  place  where  it  was  put  last  night,  and  exam- 
ine it,  and  then  seal  it  up,  and  keep  it  in  his 
own  possession,  until  we  go  to  England ; that 
would  be  quite  satisfactory.  ” 

Mr.  Frost  had  no  objection  to  do  so,  and  at 
Barletti’s  request  rang  the  bell  to  summon  Paul. 

“Cesare,”  whispered  Veronica,  as  the  lawyer 
turned  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  to  reach  the 
bell,  “I  need  not — it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me — I — I can  not  go  in  there !” 

“ My  Treasure,  I think  it  would  be  best  if  you 
could  stand  at  the  door  for  a moment  even ! It 
will  be  but  for  a moment.  ” 

Barletti  did  not  know  but  that  the  omission 
of  some  trifling  precaution  might  imperil  the  pos- 
session of  the  property.  He  had  a vague  idea 
that  the  law  was  a ticklish  and  complicated  ma- 
chine, something  like  a conjuror’s  paraphernalia, 
in  the  handling  of  which  great  nicety  and  cun- 
ning were  required,  lest  by  the  touching  of  a 
wrong  spring,  or  the  non-touching  of  a right  one, 
the  instrument  should  go  wrong,  and  produce 
quite  unexpected  results.  He  really  had  faith 
in  the  justice  of  Veronica’s  cause,  and  deemed 
that  it  would  be  a crying  shame  to  deprive  her 
of  the  money  that  he  persisted  in  believing  had 
been  bequeathed  to  her. 

But  none  the  more  for  that  faith  would  he 
have  neglected  any  wile  that  the  wiliest  lawyer 
could  have  suggested  to  him. 

Blunt -fingered  Honesty  will  never  pull  the 
yards  of  ribbon  out  of  the  conjuror’s  box.  That 
is  not  blunt-fingered  Honesty's  .business. 

The  servant  who  answered  the  bell  was  told  to 
send  Paul  to  the  boudoir  immediately. 

“ Wait  for  me  an  instant,”  said  Veronica  to 
Frost  and  Barletti.  “ I — I will  come.” 

She  took  a lamp  from  the  table,  and  went  into 
her  dressing-room,  shutting  the  door  behind  her. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  WILL. 

On  the  toilet-table  in  the  dressing-room  stood 
a large  dressing-case.  It  was  open,  so  as  to  dis- 
play ostentatiously  its  rich  gold  fittings  and  vio- 
let velvet  lining. 

Veronica  selected  one  of  the  crystal  bottles  it 
contained,  and  turned  its  contents  into  a drink- 


ing-goblet ; but  only  a drop  or  two  dripped  out. 
The  liquid  it  had  contained  was  eau  de  cologne. 
She  poured  a little  water  into  the  goblet,  and 
drank  it  off ; but  there  was  scarcely  enough  eau 
de  cologne  to  flavor  the  water. 

Impatiently  she  searched  about,  opening  an- 
other case  that  stood  near,  and  then  shaking  a 
wicker-covered  flask  that  lay  uncorked  on  a side- 
table.  It  was  quite  empty. 

After  a minute’s  hesitation  %he  took  up  the 
lamp  again,  and  hastened  very  noiselessly  through 
her  bedroom  into  a corridor,  and  so  to  the  din- 
ing-room. The  large  room  was  empty.  The 
cloth  was  still  spread.  The  plates,  dishes,  and 
glasses  were  just  as  they  had  been  left  after  din- 
ner on  the  preceding  evening,  when  Veronica 
and  Cesare  had  dined  tete-k-tete,  before  the  mak- 
ing of  Sir  John’s  will.  The  machine-like  regu- 
larity of  the  household  sen-ice  had  been  terribly 
interrupted  since  then. 

The  air  was  close,  and  there  was  a faint  sick- 
ening smell  of  fruit,  and  of  the  lees  of  stale  wine 
in  the  room. 

Veronica  peered  about,  holding  her  lamp  up 
so  as  to  throw  its  light  here  and  there  in  the  great 
shadowy  space,  and  moving  with  a kind  of 
stealthy  hurry.  On  the  side-board  stood  a row 
of  bottles  and  decanters.  She  examined  them 
one  by  one.  They  were  mostly  uncorked,  and 
some  were  nearly  empty.  On  the  ground  beside 
the  side-board  was  a large  plated  ice-pail,  and  in 
it  was  a small  bottle  of  Champagne.  She  set 
down  her  lamp,  knelt  on  the  floor,  and  took  out 
the  bottle  all  dripping  from  the  melted  ice.  It 
was  corked,  and  she  had  no  means  of  opening  it. 
For  a moment  she  listened  intently,  turning  her 
head  toward  the  main  door  of  the  saloon.  There 
was  no  sound  to  be  heard.  Then  all  at  once  she 
rose,  seized  a tumbler  from  the  table,  and  broke 
off  the  neck  of  the  bottle  by  striking  it  sharply 
across  the  rim  of  the  ice-pail.  The  foaming 
wine  poured  out  over  the  floor,  and  over  her 
hands,  and  some  of  it  half  filled  the  tumbler. 
She  drank  it  desperately,  as  though  it  had  been 
some  draught  on  which  her  life  depended.  Then 
having  thrown  the  broken  flask  back  into  the  ice- 
pail  and  replaced  the  tumbler  on  the  table,  she 
hastened  back  breathlessly  to  her  dressing-room. 

Her  going  and  return  had  occupied  but  a few 
minutes.  In  her  confused  haste  she  was  hardly 
conscious  how  long  it  was  since  she  had  left  the 
boudoir.  But  when  she  re-entered  it,  Paul  had 
only  just  made  his  appearance  in  presence  of  the 
two  gentlemen. 

“You  have  the  key  of  Sir  John  Gale's  desk, 
Paul,  have  you  not  ?”  said  Barletti. 

* ‘ Of  the  desk  that  stands  in  his  bedchamber  ? 
Yes,  Signor  Principe.” 

“We  wish  to  open  it  to  take  out  the  testament 
which  your  master  read  to  us  last  night,  and 
which  you  signed.  ” 

Paul  very  quietly  raised  his  left  hand,  and  put 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  it  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  Having  done  so  he  made  no  further 
movement,  but  stood  looking  gravely  and  silemly 
at  Barletti. 

“ Well,”  said  the  latter,  impatiently,  “ where 
is  the  key  ?” 

“It  is  here,  illustrissirao,”  said  Paul,  very  re- 
spectfully, but  still  not  attempting  to  produce  the 
key. 

Barletti  colored  with  anger.  He  had  never 
liked  Paul,  having  derived  a prejudice  against 
him  from  Veronica ; and  the  steady  non-compli- 
ance of  the  man  was  irritating. 

“I  think  you  need  a lesson,  Signor  Paolo 
Paoli,”  said  Barletti,  haughtily  ; “you  do  not 
quite  understand  your  position  in  this  house- 
hold. I recommend  you  to  give  up  the  key  at 
once,  and  to  refrain  from  any  attempt  at  inso- 
lence.” 

‘ * Insolence,  Signor  Principe ! ” exclaimed  Paul, 
genuinely  shocked  at  the  accusation.  “ Pardon, 
illustrissimo,  I never  was  insolent  in  my  life.  I 
know  my  duty  to  my  superiors.  But — ” 

“The  man  has  some  scruple,  some  hesitation, 
in  giving  up  the  key;  is  that  it?”  asked  Mr. 
Frost,  who  had  been  watching  both  the  inter- 
locutors attentively. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  replied  Paul  immediately,  in  En- 
glish. “ I have  a scruple.  I humbly  demand 
the  pardon  of  Prince  Cesare ; but  you  see,  Sir, 
I was  always  a faithful  domestic  of  Sir  John 
Gale.  And  Sir  John  Gale  left  me,  as  I may 
say,  in  charge  of  many  things.  Now,  Prince 
Cesare  demands  to  have  my  master’s  will. 
Prince  Cesare”  (Paul  made  a deferential  bow 
in  Barletti’s  direction  every  time  he  mentioned 
his  name)  “was  doubtless  a respected  friend  of 
my  master ; but  not  a brother,  not  a cousin, 
not  a nephew,  not  any  relative  at  all,  of  my 
master.” 

“No;  that  is  quite  true,  Paul,”  said  Mr. 
Frost,  gently  nodding  his  head. 

“Well  then,  Sir;  you  see,  how  can  I give  up 
my  master’s  testament  to  one  who  has  no  right — 
you  see,  Sir?” 

“ Paul's  new-born  nicety  of  scrupulous  honor 
would  be  diverting,  if  it  were  not  impertinent,” 
said  Veronica.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  her  face  had  lost  its  dragged  and 
weary  lines. 

Paul  did  not  look  at  her,  but  he  made  a little 
deprecating  gesture  with  his  head  and  shoulders, 
and  stood  there  with  the  mild,  melancholy  obsti- 
nacy of  a dumb  beast. 

“Pardon  me,”  Mr.  Frost  put  in.  “Allow 
me  one  moment.  I must  say  that  I respect  our 
friend  Paul's  scruples.  But,  Paul,  a proper  and 
fit  person  to  have  possession  of  Sir  John  Gale’s 
will  is  his  widow ; is  it  not  ?” 

“ His — widow,  Sir  ?” 

“ This  lady,  Lady  Gale.  It  is  on  her  behalf 
that  we  wish  to  see  the  will.  You  know  the 
contents  of  it,  do  you  not  ?” 

“Not  altogether,  Sir.  I was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  bedchamber  when  Sir  John  was  speaking 
to  miladi  and  the  Signor  Principe,  and  Sir  John’s 
voiw!  ^4  loWpvat  low  indeed,  Sir.” 
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“But  you  had  previously  signed  the  will  as  a 
witness,  I am  told.” 

“ Yes,  Sir,  I was  witness ; but  my  master  did 
not  inform  me  what  was  in  the  will.” 

“And  was  there  no  other  witness  but  your- 
self?” 

“There  was  yet  another,  Sir.  Sir  John  did 
not  like  that  any  of  his  own  sen-ants  should  be 
witness,  so  he  told  me  to  get  a loyal  person  to 
sign  the  testament.  Sir  John  wished  he  should 
be  English,  that  other  person.  So  I found  a 
man  who  had  brought  horses  here  for  a gentle- 
man ; and  this  .man  was  going  back  to  England ; 
and  before  he  went,  I asked  him  one  evening  to 
supper  with  me,  and  then  Sir  John  signed  the 
testament,  and  I signed  it,  and  the  other  witness 
signed  it.  The  man  cau  be  found,  Sir.  Sir  John 
made  him  leave  his  name  and  address  in  my  care, 
and  I have  them.  ” 

Every  word  that  Paul  uttered  fed  Veronica’s 
rising  indignation. 

Barletti  understood  very  little  of  what  was 
being  said ; but  he  watched  Veronica’s  face,  and 
reflected  its  expression  unconsciously. 

“Ha!  Yes,  yes;  very  systematic, ” muttered 
Mr.  Frost.  Then  he  asked  aloud,  “How  long 
is  this  ago,  Paul  ?” 

“About  a fortnight  ago,  Sir.  The  Signor 
Principe  may  remember  the  date.  It  was  three 
days  after  the  morning  when  I saw  him  and  mi- 
ladi in  the  Villa  Reale.” 

“Ai!”  ejaculated  Mr.  Frost.  “That’s  de- 
cisive. A fortnight  ago.  There  may , however, 
be  a codicil  added  later.  ” 

Veronica’s  mind  was  less  impressed  by  this 
fact  than  by  the  other  one  admitted  by  Paul, 
that  he  had  watched  her  and  Barletti  in  the 
Villa  Reale. 

“You  have  the  audacity  to  confess — ” she 
broke  out  in  high  excitement.  But  Mr.  Frost 
stopped  her. 

“Pray,  Madam,”  he  said,  gravely,  “do  not 
let  us  allow  anger  to  enter  into  our  discussion 
of  this  matter.” 

There  was  a short  silence. 

At  length  Paul  said,  bluntly,  addressing  Mr. 
Frost : “ Were  you  a friend  of  my  master’s,  Sir  ? 
Did  you  know  him  well  ?” 

“ I am  an  English  lawyer,  Paul.  My  name  is 
Frost.  You  have  heard  my  name  mentioned 
here.  You  have,  eh?  Well,  I am  that  same 
Mr.  Frost.  I did  not  know  Sir  John  Gale  per- 
sonally.; but  you  may  be  sure  that  in  allowing 
your  master’s  will  to  be  inspected  in  my  pres- 
ence you  are  running  no  risk  of  failing  in  your 
duty.  ” 

Paul  looked  somewhat  reassured,  though  he 
still  hesitated.  “ May  I say  one  word  to  you, 
Sir  ?”  he  whispered. 

Mr.  Frost  stepped  with  him  outside  the  door, 
which  Paul  closed  and  held  in  his  hand  while  he 
spoke. 

“Sir,”  said  he,  “she  is  not  his  wife.  You 
see,  I knew  it  all  along,  but  it  was  not  for  me 
to  interfere.  How  could  I?  I am  but  a do- 
mestic. But  the  parents— the  relations,  I mean 
— of  Sir  John  in  England  will  know  very  well 
who  has  a right  to  the  property.  I say  nothing 
against  miladi,  but  the  truth  is,  that  Sir  John 
was  angry  with  her  for  some  time  before  he  died. 
Now  why  does  she  want  the  will,  Sir?  If  there 
is  any  thing  left  to  her  in  it  she  will  get  it  safely 
by  the  law.” 

Paul  emphasized  his  speech  by  a prolonged 
and  grave  shaking  of  his  head  from  side  to  side. 

“Paul,”  said  Mr.  Frost,  after  a moment’s  de- 
liberation, “ miladi,  as  you  call  her,  was  married 
to  Sir  John  Gale.”  Then  he  told  him  in  a few 
words  when  and  where  the  ceremony  had  been 
performed. 

Paul  remembered  the  expedition  to  the  ship 
of  war,  and  how  ill  and  exhausted  his  master 
had  been  after  it.  He  was  much  astonished  by 
Mr.  Frost’s  statement,  and  reiterated  his  asser- 
tion that  Sir  John  had  been  very  angry  with 
“miladi”  before  he  died.  Hqw  was  it  then 
that  he  had  made  her  his  wife  at  the  eleventh 
hour  ? 

It  appeared  clear  to  Mr.  Frost  that  Paul  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a former  wife, 
or  of  any  fraudulent  intention  on  the  part  of  his 
late  master. 

“ At  all  events  I suppose  you  believe  my  word, 
do  you  not?”  said  Mr.  Frost.  “The  marriage 
on  board  the  man-of-war  I have  reason  to  be 
sure  did  take  place.” 

“ Oh,  no  doubt,  Sir  l” 

“And  remember,  Paul,  although  I perfectly 
appreciate  your  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  your 
late  master,  that  you  have  no  conceivable  right 
to  retain  possession  of  that  key  when  Lady  Gale 
bids  you  give  it  up.” 

“I  am  sure,  Sir,  I desire  nothing  but  to  do 
my  duty.  Sir  John  was  hard  in  some  things, 
but  he  has  done  a great  deal  for  me.  He  took 
me  from  being  a courier  to  be  his  valet ; and  he 
gave  me  a liberal  salary,  Sir,  and  I have  been 
able  from  my  sparings  to  do  well  for  my  family. 
I could  not  go  against  my  duty  to  Sir  John, 
Sir!”  ' 

There  was  absolutely  a quiver  of  emotion  in 
Paul’s  well-regulated  voice  as  he  spoke.  He 
was  so  fond  of  his  boys  in  the  Piedmontese  hills, 
that  Sir  John,  from  constant  connection  with 
them  in  his  mind,  had  attracted  some  soft  senti- 
ments of  Paul’s  to  his  own  share.  And  besides  : 
under  the  little  man’s  grave  imperturbability 
there  was  quite  a feminine  power  of  becoming 
attached  to  that  which  needed  him,  in  proportion 
as  it  was  unattractive  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  had  often  told  himself  that  if  he  were  to 
leave  Sir  John,  the  latter  would  never  get  any 
one  to  serve  him  so  well.  For  Sir  John  was  a 
terribly  hard  gentleman,  to  say  truth ! During 
Sir  John’s  lifetime  Paul  had  occasionally  come 
nigh  to  finding  him  intolerable.  But  now  that 
he  was  dead,  the  man-,  actually,  .njjssed  and 
mourned  for  his  daily  pl^ug ' 12 1 Dy 


understand  .that  he  will  have  to  obey  me,  Mr. 
Frost  ?”  asked  Veronica,  when  the  two  men  re- 
opened the  door  of  the  boudoir. 

“Paul  quite  understands,”  said  Mr.  Frost, 
quietly. 

Barletti  looked  angry,  but  he  gave  his  arm  to 
Veronica  without  making  any  remark,  and  they 
all  descended  the  stairs  to  the  ground-floor,  on 
which  Sir  John’s  bedroom  was  situated. 

“Go  on,  Paid,  and  open  the  door,”  said  Mr. 
Frost.  Then,  as  the*  servant  obeyed  him,  he 
fell  back  a step  or  two,  and  said  in  a low  voice  to 
Barletti  and  Veronica:  “If  you  will  take  my 
advice  you  will  conciliate  Paul.  He  is  honest, 
I think*  And  it  might  come  to  pass  that  you 
would  be  glad  to  have  him  on  your  side.  ” 

“Conciliate  him!”  echoed  Veronica,  with  a 
frown  and  a cruel  compression  of  her  red  lips. 
“I  would  turn  him  into  the  street  this  moment. 
He  should  not  be  another  night  beneath  this 
roof  if  I could  have  my  way.” 

“Cara  mia!  Per  pieta!  Be  reasonable!” 
whispered  Barletti,  on  whom  the  lawyer’s  warn- 
ing produced  a strong  effect. 

Paul  unlocked  the  door  of  the  dead  man’s 
chamber,'  and,  holding  a lamp  high  above  his 
head,  stood  aside  just  within  the  threshold  to 
let  the  others  pass.  All  traces  of  disorder  had 
been  removed  from  the  room.  It  was  dim  and 
still.  The  one  oil  lamp  that  burned  there  threw 
deep  shadows  On  the  walls,  and  faintly  illumined 
the  objects  that  immediately  surrounded  its  pale 
flame.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a thick  car- 
pet into  which  the  foot  sank  noiselessly.  Gleams 
of  gold  shone  out  mysteriously  here  and  there ; 
and  a soft  glow  of  ruby  velvet  from  the  furniture 
and  hangings  made  itself  seen  in  the  dimness, 
where  some  salient  fold  caught  the  light.  At 
one  end  of  the  room  was  a large  swing  glass 
that  reflected  the  blinking  lamp  and  the  rich 
dark  curtains  touched  here  and  there  with  light, 
and  the  bed  with  its  vague,  ghastly  burden  cov- 
ered with  a large  white  sheet. 

Veronica,  when  her  eyes  encountered  this  ob- 
ject in  the  glass,  stopped,  shuddering,  and  clung 
to  Barletti’s  arm.  He,  too,  was  not  unmoved  by 
the  scene,  and  he  pressed  her  hand  silently. 

“No  one  watches  here?”  said  Mr.  Frost,  in  a 
subdued  voice,  which  yet  seemed  to  startle  the 
solemn  silence. 

“No  one,  Sir.  But  I have  the  key  of  the 
chamber.  And,  as  for  that,  not  one  of  the  do- 
mestics would  venture  to  come  here  now  if  the 
room  was  all  unguarded  and  unreckoned  gold 
was  scattered  on  the  floor.” 

In  silence  they  proceeded  to  open  the  desk — 
Mr.  Frost  holding  the  light  while  Paul  unlocked 
it,  opened  an  inner  drawer,  and  took  out  a small, 
folded  paper. 

“ You  recognize  this  as  being  the  paper  which 
your  master  told  you  was  his  will,  and  made  you 
sign  ? And  you  see  that,  as  far  as  you  can  tell, 
it  has  been  quite  undisturbed  since  you  put  it 
there,  by  his  command,  last  night  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir?” 

“And  you,  prince?”  asked  Mr.  Frost,  hand- 
ing the  will  to  Barletti. 

The  latter  bent  forward  and  examined  it, 
without  touching  it.  Veronica  barely  glanced 
at  it  for  a moment,  and  then  her  gaze  returned 
to  that  white,  ghastly  picture  in  the  mirror, 
which  seemed  to  fascinate  her. 

‘ 4 1 believe  it  to  be  the  same  paper  which  he 
had  in  his  hand  last  night,”  said  Barletti,  speak- 
ing scarcely  above  his  breath. 

Mr.  Frost  unfolded  the  will  and  read  it  si- 
lently. 

It  bore  date  the  seventeenth  of  February,  and 
was  expressed  in  short  and  clear  sentences.  It 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  Sir  John  Tallis  Gale’s 
personal  property  absolutely  to  his  “ beloved 
wife”  during  her  lifetime ; and,  in  case  of  her 
death  before  the  death  of  the  testator,  to  her  only 
surviving  niece,  Maud  Hilda  Desmond.  There 
was  no  subsequent  codicil,  and  no  mention  of 
any  one  else,  save  a legacy  of  two  thousand 
pounds  to  Mr.  Adam  Lane,  Sir  John’s  agent, 
who  was  also  appointed  sole  executor. 

“What  does  it  say?”  whispered  Barletti. 

“What  it  says  is  of  less  consequence  than  the 
date  it  bears.  If  your  cousin’s  marriage  was  a 
good  one,  this  will  is  mere  waste  paper.  ” 

Then,  turning  to  Paul,  Mr.  Frost  added  : “ In 
accordance  with  Lady  Gale’s  desire,  I shall  by- 
and-by,  in  your  presence,  seal  up  this  document, 
and  retain  it  in  ray  possession  until  we  all  arrive 
in  England.  You  understand  that  I am  responsi- 
ble for  its  safety  until  then.” 

Paul  answered,  after  a little  grave  delibera- 
tion : “ Of  course,  Sir,  I desire  to  do  my  duty  to 
Sir  John.  I hope  you  will  not  take  it  per  male 
— that  you  will  not  be  offended — if  I say  that  I 
shall  write  to  Mr.  Lane,  the  agent  of  Sir  John. 
I do  not  know  any  of  my  master’s  family ; but  I 
shall  tell  Mr.  Lane  that  l am  ready  to  bear  testi- 
mony if  I am  needed.  ” 

“That  is  quite  right,  Paul,”  answered  Mr. 
Frost,  a little  stiffly.  “ You  may  be  sure  that 
every  thing  will  be  done  in  a proper  manner." 

Then  Paul  proceeded  to  replace  the  empty 
drawer,  and  to  re-lock  the  desk  ; and,  as  he  did 
so,  making  no  sound  in  the  process,  the  others 
stood  by  in  profound  silence.  It  was  a silence 
truly  of  death.  Death  was  there  in  a tangible 
shape  beneath  the  cold  white  linen  that  was 
slightly  raised,  with  an  outline  at  once  terribly 
unmistakable  and  terribly  indistinct. 

Veronica  had  not  dared  to  look  directly  at  the 
bed,  but  she  continued  to  stare  at  its  image  in 
the  glass.  All  her  old  horror  and  dread  of  death 
seemed  to  be  stealing  over  her.  The  factitious 
excitement  which  had  given  her  courage  to  enter 
the  room  was  fading  fast.  Her  head  throbbed, 
and  her  eyes  were  hot,  and  she  felt  dizzy.  The 
impression  of  the  awful  scene  during  Sir  John’s 
last  moments  seemed  to  come  back  to  her  with 
the  sickening  terror  of  a bad  dream. 

oming  nwny  frem  the  desk  Paul  nccident- 
iight  touch  to  the  great  glass,  and  it 


instantly  swung  to  a different  angle — making  one 
who  looked  into  it  giddy  with  a sudden  vagup 
sense  of  insecurity. 

As  the  mirror  swung  slowly  down,  it  seemed 
to  Veronica’s  eyes  as  though  the  white  form  on 
the  bed  were  stirring  and  rising. 

“ He  moves,  he  moves ! he  is  not  dead,  he  is 
moving ! ” she  cried.  And  with  a stifled  shriek 
that  died  in  her  throat,  she  burst  from  Cesare, 
who  was  scarcely  less  horror-stricken  than  her- 
self, and  rushed  into  the  corridor,  where,  after 
a few  paces,  she  fell  down  heavily  in  a swoon. 


ABOUT  CATS. 

The  cat  is  such  a universal  animal  that  per- 
haps a few  rambling  remarks  about  “ Pussy”  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  We  should  like  to  know 
why  cats  are  as  much  underrated  as  they  usually 
are.  The  dog  is  a companion  of  man,  but  not 
much  more  so  than  the  cat ; and  yet,  while  every 
body  is  fond  of  his  dog,  and  is  ready  with  anec- 
dotes to  show  Pompey's  intelligence,  how  many 
have  a good  word  for  the  poor  cat?  Now  this 
is  hardly  fair : the  cat  is  as  affectionate  in  her 
way  as  the  dog,  and,  to  our  thinking,  her  liking 
for  man  and  her  confidence  in  him  are  more  won- 
derful, and  deserve  more  to  be  encouraged  than 
the  same  qualities  in  the  dog,  for  they  come  nat- 
urally to  him  and  not  to  her.  A cat  is  originally 
so  timid  and  jealous,  that  it  has  first  to  overcome 
its  natural  instinct  to  fly  from  man ; while  the 
dog  can  not  help  seeking  him,  and  loving  him  as 
a friend  and  companion.  Don’t  think,  reader, 
that  we  dislike  or  despise  dogs ; our  poor  old 
blinking  Scotch  terrier  knows  better.  But  we 
are  just  now  bent  on  doing  a little  justice  to  cats. 
Why,  the  poor  things  have  not  even  individual- 
izing names ! They  are  all  called  4 4 Puss.  ” Here 
and  there,  we  admit,  there  is  a Dick  or  a Peter, 
and  they  are  spoken  of  as  “Toms;”  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  called  Puss.  Perhaps  they  don’t 
know  that  ingenuity  has  been  exhausted  to  find 
fresh  and  attractive  names  for  dogs,  and  they 
would  naturally  feel  aggrieved  if  they  did ; and 
what  makes  it  still  more  unfair  is,  that  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned  they  would  be  happy  to  an- 
swer to  any  other  names  if  they  had  a chance. 

French  cats  are  not  called  Puss,  they  are  com- 
monly called  “Minnie;”  and  it  is  related  of  a 
late  eminent  English  prelate  that,  while  staying 
at  a French  hotel,  he  had  tried  to  coax  a cat  to 
him  by  calling  “Puss!  Puss!”  as  he  had  been 
used.  He  was  informed  that  he  must  call 44  Min- 
nie;” he  did  so,  and  the  cat  came  at  once,  ex- 
torting from  the  bishop  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise at  even  the  very  cats  understanding  French. 

All  sorts  of  things  are  said  about  cats.  Even 
Shakspeare,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
repeats  the  proverb  which  says  they  are  afraid  to 
wet  their  feet ; but  it  is  not  true.  A cat  proba- 
bly does  not  like  to  wet  its  paws ; but  if  any  end 
is  to  be  compassed,  she  will  do  it  readily  enough. 
We  knew  a cat  who  would  sit  for  hours  together 
on  the  cold  stones,  exposed  to  the  occasional 
dripping  of  the  old-fashioned  water-butt,  because 
a rat’s  paw  happened  to  be  protruded  every  now 
and  then  from  a hole  in  the  sink  close  by. 

Cats  are  uncommonly  sagacious,  and  they  seem 
at  times  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect.  We  re- 
member one  Tom-cat,  a fine,  intelligent-looking 
fellow,  and  consequently  a great  pet,  who  took 
objection  to  his  mistress’s  working  so  much  with 
her  needle ; having  doubtless  observed  that  when 
she  was  so  employed  no  notice  was  taken  of  him. 
He  accordingly  hit  upon  the  plan  of  stealing  her 
housewife,  and  hiding  it  under  the  carpet ; and 
this  practice  he  continued  steadily  until  he  was 
one  day  summarily  chastised.  We  have  known 
several  cats  which  had  taught  themselves  to  open 
doors  fastened  by  a latch — a feat  which  would 
certainly  be  thought  clever  in  a dog.  Sometimes, 
we  admit,  Pussy  steals ; but  then  she  is  so  in- 
genious about  it  that  she  ought  to  be  forgiven. 
One  cat,  we  remember,  was  very  fond  of  eggs, 
and  having  noticed  how  they  were  broken,  used 
to  mount  the  dresser,  and  push  with  her  paws 
till  she  got  one  out  of  the  basket  in  which  they 
were  kept ; she  would  then  roll  it  oft'  the  dresser 
on  to  the  floor,  when  of  course  it  cracked,  and 
she  could  leisurely  devour  it.  She  gave  great 
uneasiness  to  the  servants  until  her  sagacity  was 
discovered,  as  no  one  could  account  for  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  the  eggs. 

It  is  often  said,  to  show  how  inferior  one  creat- 
ure is  to  the  other,  that  you  can  not  get  a cat  to 
follow  you  like  a dog.  Well,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, their  natures  are  different ; but  a great 
deal  can  be  effected  by  kindness  in  this  respect. 
A young  lady,  who  lived  in  a very  retired  part 
of  the  country,  used,  when  at  home  for  her  holi- 
days, to  walk  to  the  village  post-office  for  the 
letters.  At  such  times  her  cortege  consisted  of 
two  dogs  and  three  favorite  cats,  and  these  would 
accompany  her  across-  the  fields  all  the  way  to 
the  village,  a distance  of  more  than  two  miles. 
Again,  some  people  declare  that  cats  have  only 
local,  not  personal,  attachments.  It  is  said,  for 
instance,  that  they  will  not  remove  with  a family 
to  a new  house ; but  this  notion  most  of  my  read- 
ers can  contradict  for  themselves.  Probably  the 
idea  derived  its  chief  support  from  the  remarka- 
ble power  cats  have  of  finding  their  way  to  their 
old  homes ; which  power  every  one  who  has  tried 
to  “lose”  a cat  must  have  discovered.  -A  cer- 


was  leaving  the  house,  he  felt  something  rub 
against  his  legs,  and,  looking  down,  he  beheld 
poor  Peter ! How  the  cat  had  found  its  way 
back  no  one  could  guess. 

With  kindly  usage,  cats  will  live  a long  time. 
We  have  known  a stray  cat  live  eighteen  years 
in  the  house  to  which  she  attached  herself ; but 
what  her  age  was  when  she  came  there  no  one 
knew.  White  cats  have  the  peculiarity  of  being 
always  deaf.  This  is  strange  but  true — indeed, 
it  is  a rule  with  scarcely  an  exception.  We  once 
saw  a white  cat  which  was  only  “hard  of  hear- 
ing,” but  she  was  considered  a curiosity. 

And  now,  let  us  beg  our  young  readers  never 
to  ill-treat  or  make  furious  a cat,  both  for  the 
cat’s  sake  and  for  their  own.  From  what  cause 
it  is  so  we  know  not,  but  the  bite  or  scratch  of  a 
cat  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  very  difficult 
to  heal.  One  man  who  was  bitten  and  clawed 
by  a cat  had  every  separate  laceration,  as  he 
thought,  cauterized;  but  he  had  qjnitted  one, 
scarcely  visible,  on  his  wrist,  and  when  last  we 
heard  of  him  his  arm,  from  this  trivial  injury, 
had  swollen  to  double  its  size  right  up  to  the 
shoulder,  and  was  so  fearfully  inflamed  that  the 
worst  consequences  were  to  be  feared.  Almost 
any  neighborhood  will  supply  similar  instances, 
and  a cat  given  to  biting  and  scratching  should 
always  be  destroyed. 

Below  stairs  the  cat  is  invaluable,  not  only  for 
the  rats  and  mice  that  she  devours,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  the  servants.  Indeed  her  back  is 
broad  enough  to  bear  all  that  is  put  upon  it; 
and  we  all  know  that  whenever  any  thing  is 
missed  or  broken,  and  the  question  comes  to  be 
asked  who  took  it,  or  who  broke  it,  the  ready 
answer  is,  invariably,  “The  cat  did  it!” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

“Muggins,  what  era  in  the  world’s  history  do  you 
regard  with  the  deepest  horror?”  “The  ehol-e ra,” 
gasped  Muggins,  with  a spasmodic  shudder. 


OLD  RHYMES  REWRITTEN. 

I. ADS  AND  LASSES. 

Boys  and  girls  now  never  play, 

That  all  belongs  to  another  day. 

They  flirt  and  quiz  and  go  to  the  ball, 

Or  lounge  in  opera-box  or  stall. 

They  mount  the  ladder,  and  think  it  flue 
With  all  the  big  quality-folks  to  dine. 

BELLE  BELL. 

Poor  Miss  Bell 
Is  not  very  well. 

' What  makes  her  so? 

A runaway  beau— 

Was  not  he  a naughty  man 
His  heels  to  show? 

TO  A SUABEHOLDEE  OF  THE  — — 

Goosey  goosey  Gander, 

What’ll  he  do,  I wonder, 

Up  shares,  down  shares. 

Not  a bit  of  candor. 

Catch  me  the  director 
Who  ruined  his  affairs ; 

If  not  the  right  leg 
Seize  on  the  left  leg. 

Poor  shareholder  has  nothing  left 
Br.t  toils,  trials,  and  cares. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  WEAKNESS  OF  TUB  FORCE. 

Constable  Horner 
Hid  in  a corner, 

Acting  as  Christmas  spy; 

He  smiled  on  the  cook, 

And  his  dinner  he  took, 

Saying,  “ What  a p’liceman  am  1 1” 


“ Is  your  master  at  home  ?”  “ No,  Sir  ; he’s  out.1 
“Mistress  at  home?”  “No,  Sir’ she’*  out."  “Then 
I’ll  step  in  and  sit  by  the  Are.”  “ That’s  out  too." 


A minister  traveling  along  a Texas  road  met  a 
stranger  driving  his  wagon,  which  was  drawn  by  four 
oxen.  As  the  minister  approached,  he  heard  the 
driver  say:  “Get  up,  Presbyterian!  Gee,  Campbell- 
ite  ! Haw,  Baptist ! What  are  you  doing,  Method- 
ist?" The  minister,  struck  with  the  singularity  of 
such  names  being  given  to  oxen,  remarked ; “Stran- 
ger, you  have  strange  names  for  your  oxen,  and  I wish 
to  know  why  they  have  such  names  given  to  them  ?’’ 
The  driver  replied : “ I call  that  lead-ox  in  front  Pres- 
byterian because  he  is  true  blue,  and  never  fails.  He 
believes  in  pulling  through  every  difficult  place,  per- 
severing to  the  end ; and  then  he  knows  more  than 
all  the  rest.  The  one  by  his  side  I call  Campbellite ; 
he  does  very  well  when  you  let  him  go  on  his  way, 
until  he  sees  water,  and  then  all  the  world  could  not 
keep  him  out  of  it,  and  there  he  stands  as  if  his  jour- 
ney had  ended.  This  off-ox  is  a real  Baptist,  for  he  is 
all  the  time  after  water,  but  is  constantly  looking  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  at  every  thing 
that  comes  near  him.  The  other,  which  I call  Meth- 
odist, makes  a great  noise  and  a great  ado,  and  you 
would  think  he  was  pulling  all  creation,  but  he  don’t 
pull  a pound." 


A WIDOW  “YOUNG  IN  HER  WEEDS." 
Her  shawl  was  as  sable  as  night, 

And  her  gloves  were  as  dark  as  her  shawl ; 
And  her  jewels,  that  flashed  in  the  night, 
Were  black  as  a funeral  pall. 

Her  robe  had  the  hue  of  the  rest 
(How  nicely  it  fitted  her  shape !), 

And  the  grief  that  was  heaving  her  breast 
Boiled  over  the  billows  of  crape. 

I couldn’t  help  thinking  the  beauty, 

In  mourning  the  loved  and  the  lost, 

Was  doing  her  conjugal  duty 
Entirely  regardless  of  cost. 


Sentimental.— “ I am,  indeed,  very  much  afraid  of 
lightning,”  murmured  a pretty  young  girl,  during  a 
storm.  “And  well  you  may  be,"  sighed  the  despair- 
ing lover,  “ for  your  heart  is  made  of  steel.” 


Recently  a rector  of  a parish  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  in 
catechising  his  Sunday-school,  asked:  “Where  did 
the  wise  men  come  from  ?’’  Without  a moment’s  hes- 
itation the  answer  came  from  a little  flve-year-old : 
“ From  Boston  I”  The  father  and  mother  of  the  little 
catechumen  are  natives  of  the  Bay  State. 


tain  gentleman  once  owned  a favorite  black  cat, 
which  became  afflicted  with  the  mange;  and 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  drown  it — (he  would 
not  trust  any  one  else  with  the  office  of  execu- 
tioner but  himself) — inclosed  poor  Peter  in  a bag 
with  several  heavy  stones,  and  carried  him  to  a 
deep  stream  at  a considerable  distance,  and  threw 
him  in.  To  his  master’s  horror,  puss  burst  the 
bag  in  his  struggles,  and  swimming  to  the  steep 
bank  crept  into  a drain  which  discharged  itself 
into  the  stream.  His  master  went  home,  much 
grieved  to  think  what  hardships  his  favorite 
miE|H  suffer ; but  „bo«  si*  beers  afrer,  Q 


Hair-Oil  fob  Hobses.— The  following  recipe  for 
making  hair-oil  for  horses  is  “ going  the  romids : » 

R.  (take.)  Brushus  et  curricombus— ad  libibUm;  el- 
bow grasns  — quantum  suffleius;  blanketisus  — first 
ratns?  stablus  (in  winter)— warraus ; fodderas— never 
say  dietus,  but  mealns  et  oatus ; exercisus— non  com- 
promisus.  The  effect  will  be:  coatus  Bhinus ; appe- 
titus  wolfitns ; muscularitus,  two-forty-itus. 

A gentle  Quaker  had  two  horses,  a very  good  and 
a very  poor  one.  When  seen  riding  the  latter,  it 
turned  out  that  his  better  half  had  taken  the  good 
one.  “ What !"  said  a sneering  bachelor,  “ how  comes 
11  - r m ' 


only  i 


i thee  be  married 
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THE  BROOKLYN  BETHEL. 


THE  BROOKLYN  BETHEL. 

As  every  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  cast- 
aways and  criminals  that  infest  our  streets  and 
burden  society  was  once  an  innocent  boy  or  girl 
whom  Christian  kindness  and  proper  training 
might  have  saved  from  ruin,  such  an  institution 
as  the  Brooklyn  Bethel  should  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  and  important  of 
Christian  charities.  It  is  founded  on  the  sound 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure; 
and  though  it  has  been  in  existence  but  a few 
years,  it  has  already  more  than  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  have  established  and 
sustained  it. 

Originally  started  as  a mission  Sunday-school, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  very  poor,  it 
soon  assumed  larger  proportions,  chiefly  under 
the  generous  patronage  of  Plymouth  Church, 
and  now,  as  shown  by  the  illustrations  on  this 
page,  possesses  a handsome  and  attractive  build- 
ing, with  well-furnished  reading-rooms,  library', 
etc.,  where  the  children  of  the  poor  can  assem- 
ble every  night  in  the  week  for  instruction  and 
innocent  amusement.  The  founders  of  the  Bethel 
wisely  aim  to  make  the  institution  attractive. 
All  the  rooms  present  a cheerful  appearance,  are 
furnished  with  an  eye  to  comfort  and  taste,  the 
walls  hung  with  pictures,  and  the  library  and 
reading-room  supplied  with  papers,  magazines, 
and  books  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
working  people. 

The  Bethel  was  popular  from  the  start.  Ev- 
ery night  the  reading-rooms  are  filled  with  men 
and  boys ; and  the  evening  classes  for  study  are 


THE  BROOKLYN  BETIJEB-THE  WASH-ROOM. 


THE  BROOKLYN  BETHEL— THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


so  crowded  that  numbers  are  turned  away  from 
want  of  room  to  seat  them.  It  is  especially  pop- 
ular with  boys.  Every  evening,  for  half  an  hour 
before  the  time  of  opening,  the  doofs  are  be- 
sieged by  an  army  of  eager  and  impatient  ur- 
chins clamorous  for  admission.  On  entering, 
they  are  first  conducted  to  the  wash-room,  where 
plentiful  supplies  of  water,  soap,  and  towels  are 
provided,  and  each  one  is  compelled  to  make 
himself  fairly  presentable  before  being  admitted 
to  the  other  rooms.  Bovs  who  never  washed 
before  now  scrub  themselves  vigorously  even- 
evening,  and,  besides  learning  the  lesson  which 
is  next  to  godliness,  many  of  them  become  very 
fastidious  in  the  use  of  comb  and  brush.  From 
the  wash-room  they  disperse — some  to  the  read- 
ing-room, some  to  the  checker-room,  some  to 
the  evening  classes.  The  average  attendance  is 
nearly  three  hundred;  and  it  is  noticed  that 
those  who  come  once  rarely  fail  to  attend  sev- 
eral times  a week;  and  many  never  miss  an 
evening. 

During  the  winter  season  a series  of  popular 
entertainments  is  given  at  the  Bethel.  The  pro- 
gramme comprises  concerts,  lectures,  readings, 
exhibitions,  etc.  The  concerts  and  stereopticon 
exhibitions  have  always  been  largely  attended ; 
but  the  lectures  have  been  less  popular.  A small 
entrance  fee  to  these  entertainments  is  charged, 
but  every  thing  else  is  free.  A large  Sunday- 
school  is  connected  with  the  Bethel,  w ith  a mem- 
bership of  nearly  nine  hundred  boys  and  girls. 

Besides  a large  force  of  teachers,  the  Bethel  em- 
ploys a regular  missionary  to  visit  the  parents  of 
these  children  and  render  assistance  in  cases  of 
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NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE,  HAMPTON,  VIRGINIA. 


sickness  and  destitution.  In  this  way  many  fam- 
ilies are  brought  under  good  influences,  and  pa- 
rents as  well  as  children  are  saved  from  ruin.  It 
would  be  well  for  New  York  if  institutions  like 
the  Brooklyn  Bethel  were  established  in  every 
part  of  the  city  populated  by  the  poorer  classes. 
The  working-people  appreciate  such  attempts  to 
provide  instruction  and  amusement  for  them, 
and  show  that  they  are  ready  to  leave  the  low 
theatre,  the  dance-house,  and  the  bar-room  just 
as  fast  as  moral  and  rational  means  of  recreation 
are  opened  to  them. 


of  culture  and  true  manhood,  induced  the  Asso- 
ciation to  purchase  a farm  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  and  provide  it  with  all  appliances  of 
profitable  labor.  The  farm  lies  upon  Hampton 
Roads.  The  school  and  home  buildings,  val- 
ued at  $ 50,000,  occupy  a beautiful  site  upon  the 
shore.  They  are  so  furnished  and  arranged  as 
to  offer  to  the  students  the  helps  to  right  living 
which  belong  to  a cultivated  Christian  home. 
In  the  farm-work,  under  the  constant  direction 
of  an  educated  practical  farmer,  the  graduates 
of  this  institution  will  have  learned  both  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  the  most  profitable  methods 
of  agriculture.  The  female  students  do  all  the 
house-work  of  the  boarding  department.  Thus 
in  the  home,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  school- 
room the  students  have  the  opportunity  to  leam 
the  three  great  lessons  of  life — how  to  live,  how 
to  labor,  and  how  to  teach  others.  There  are 
at  present  about  80  pupils  at  the  Institute.  The 
terms  of  tuition  are  merely  nominal ; and,  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  Institute,  the  mana- 
gers solicit  temporary  endowments  for  scholar- 
ships yielding  $85  for  males,  and  $100  for  fe- 
males. All  labor  performed  on  the  farm  by  the 
inmates  is  paid  for  at  rates  varying  from  four  to 
twelve  cents  an  hour. 


THE  NEW  GERMAN  CLUB-HOUSE  IN  FORTY-SECOND  STREET  — Puotogi 
[See  Paob  78.] 


Rockwood 


health  and  moral  well-being  of  all  the  in- 
mates. 

The  main  building  is  cruciform  in  shape,  with 
a front  of  300  feet  and  a depth  of  280  feet.  Two 
wings  are  to  be  added,  to  complete  the  original 
design,  one  at  each  end,  with  a projection  to  the 
front  corresponding  to  the  centre,  and  having 
the  same  elevation.  The  building  is  construct- 
ed with  Milwaukee  brick  on  a stone  foundation, 
and,  as  may  be  seen  from  our  illustration,  is  a 
very  handsome  specimen  of  architecture.  The 
cost  of  the  completed  building  will  be  about 
$230,000.  The  arrangements  and  general  man- 
agement of  this  institution  are  under  the  control 
of  a Board,  of  whom  the  President  of  the  United 


NATIONAL  ASYLUM  FOR  SOLDIERS. 

On  this  page  we  give  a view  of  the  National 
Asylum  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  erected 
near  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  The  grounds  on 
which  it  is  built  comprise  about  four  hundred 
acres,  laid  out  with  taste  as  a park  immediate- 
ly around  the  main  edifice,  and  affording  ample 
opportunity  for  such  light  outdoor  work  as  the 
condition  of  the  inmates  will  allow  them  to  per- 
form, and  for  which  they  receive  pay.  Soldiers 
admitted  to  this  asylum  are  not  obliged  to  sur- 
render their  pensions,  are  well  cared  for  in  every 
respect,  and  subjected  to  such  discipline  only  as 
is  required  to  preserve  order  and  promote  the 


THE  HAMPTON,  VIRGINIA,  NORMAL  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE, 

This  institution,  of  which  a view  will  be  found 
on  this  page,  is  located  in  Hampton,  Virginia, 
within  sight  of  Fortress  Monroe.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1 868,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  youth  of  the  South,  without  distinc- 
tion of  color,  for  the  work  of  organizing  and  in- 
structing schools  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
extreme  poverty  of  those  who  needed  such  an 
institution,  and  the  value  of  self-help  as  a means 
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States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  are 
ex-officio  members,  Major-General  Butler  Pres- 
ident, and  General  Maktindalk  and  Jay  Cook, 
Esq.,  Vice-Presidents.  The  number  of  men  in 
the  asylum  is  now  about  250 ; with  the  hospital 
it  affords  accommodations  for  about  1000  in- 
mates. The  situation  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  salubrious  in  the  country. 


THE  NEW  GERMAN  CLUB-HOUSE. 

On  page  77  we  give  a view  of  the  new  Ger- 
man Club-house,  recently  erected  for  the  Har- 
monic Social  Club  in  Forty-second  Street,  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues.  Exteriorly  it  is 
a structure  of  very  handsome  appearance,  and 
the  internal  arrangements  are  befitting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  organ- 
ization for  whose  accommodation  the  building 
was  erected.  Its  cost,  not  including  the  land, 
was  a quarter  of  a million  dollars.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  Henry  Fernbach.  The  lot  is 
one  hundred  and  four  feet  front,  and  one  hundred 
feet  deep;  the  building  eighty  feet  front  and 
one  hundred  feet  deep.  Twenty  feet  are  reserved 
on  the  Fifth  Avenue  side  for  a summer  garden 
and  arbor,  to  be  planted  with  vines  and  flowers ; 
with  refreshment-tables  at  -the  sides  and  a fount- 
ain in  the  centre. 

The  Club,  composed  principally  of  Germans, 
is  limited  to  four  hundred  members.  Dunng 
the  winter  season  concerts,  balls,  and  other  social 
entertainments  are  given  under  its  patronage. 
The  officers  are : President , M.  Simonsfeld, 
Jun. ; Vice-President , Joseph  Rau;  Secreta- 
ries, H.  Cohn,  Julius  Lehmaier  ; Treasurer, 
Julius  Binge. 


SOLDIERS’  MONUMENT  AT 
GLENN’S  FALLS. 

A fine  monument,  of  which  we  give  an  engrav- 
ing on  page  77,  was  recently  erected  at  Qlenn  s 
Falls,  New  York,  by  the  town  of  Queensbury,  to 
the  memory  of  her  sons  who  fell  in  the  war  for 
the  Union.  The  structure  is  of  Nova  Scotia  free- 
stone, and  is  composed  of  a solid  die  resting  on 
a triple  base,  from  which  nses  a banded  shaft. 
Within  the  bands  are  engraved  the  names  of 
twelve  prominent  battle-fields  of  the  late  war 
Over  the  top  of  the  shaft  are  draped  the  national 
colors,  clutched  in  the  talons  of  an  eagle  that 
surmounts  the  whole.  The  total  height  of  the 
structure  is  forty-six  feet. 

At  the  base  of  the  shaft,  on  the  west  side, 
stands  the  life-size  figure  of  an  officer ; on  the 
reverse  that  of  a private  soldier.  On  the  die 
underneath  these  figures  are  engraved  the  names 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  whose  memory  the 
monument  was  erected.  On  the  tablets  of  the 
die  appropriate  inscriptions  are  engraved.  The 
monument,  which  was  erected  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  R.  T.  Baxter,  of  Glenn's 
Falls,  is  a credit  to  the  taste  of  the  beautiful 
village  where  it  stands. 


A WAIF. 


I can  recall  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour,  but 
the  incident  I am  about  to  relate  is  as  fresh  in 
my  mind  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday.  I 
was  lingering  at  a small  watering-place,  situated 
on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  ordinary  visitors  had  already  fled,  dreading 
the  high  winds  and  terrific  storms  which  were 
of  frequent  occurrence  at  that  time  of  year,  and 
it  was  only  a few  hardy  ones  like  myself  who 
still  found  pleasure  in  facing  the  raging  elements 
of  wind  and  water  combined. 

It  had  been  a more  than  usually  stormy  night, 
and  many  an  anxious  heart  had  watched  through 
its  vigils,  for  it  seemed  as  if  some  terrible  disas- 
ter must  be  heralded  by  the  booming  sound  of 
the  waves,  and  the  screeching  of  the  wind  when 
it  found  opposition  to  its  course  in  the  shut  doors 
and  windows  of  the  little  hamlet.  But  morning 
broke  at  last,  and  brought  a few  wintry  gleams 
of  sunlight  to  brighten  the  agitated  atmosphere, 
though  the  waves  still  could,  not  forget  their  an- 
gry roaring,  and  dashed  against  the  rocks  as 
though  bent  on  their  destruction. 

I wandered  along  the  low  line  of  sand  which, 
broken  as  it  is  into  many  small  bays,  runs  under 
the  high  beetling  cliffs  of  the  shore,  and  reached 
one  of  the  most  retired  of  these  spots.  Here  I 
sat  down  on  a flat  rock,  which  guarded  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay,  to  enjoy  the  beauty  and  maj- 
esty of  the  scene.  I had  not  long  sat  thus  when 
I was  disturbed  from  my  meditations  by  a low 
whining  sound,  and,  looking  down,  saw  a dog 
standing  before  me.  Its  coat  was  dripping  with 
water,  one  of  the  fore-feet  covered  with  blood, 
and  the  sad,  wistful  look  in  its  eyes  went  to  my 
heart.  I gently  patted  its  head,  and  taking  a 
piece  of  bread  from  my  pocket,  offered  it  some ; 
but  the  animal  scarcely  even  glanced  at  it,  and 
only  continued  to  look  at  me  with  that  sad,  search- 
ing gaze,  as  if  asking  assistance.  After  a while 
he  turned  a little  way  back  on  the  sands  and  laid 
himself  down,  casting  a look  toward  me.  My 
.curiosity  and  interest  were  both  aroused,  and  I 
followed.  At  first  I could  see  nothing;  but  pres- 
ently, from  under  the  paw  of  the  animal,  which 
was  placed  protectinglv  upon  it,  I drew  out  a lit- 
tle glove — only  a little  well-worn  child’s  glove — 
where  life  seemed  still  lingering,  so  completely 
had  it  retained  the  form  of  the  fingers  which  had 
once  worn  it.  I cast  my  eyes  over  the  wide  wa- 
ters, but  no  sign  of  life  or  death  was  there ; only 
the  mute  token  in  my  hand  spoke  of  both.  Long 
I searched  up  and  down  the  shore,  but  in  vain. 
The  poor  little  body  must  have  been  carried  out 
to  sea,  and  was  never  found,  as  far  as  I know. 
“Ah!  little  one^  I sighedL  ‘ ‘ have  the  greedy 
waves,  then,  reqtlii'od  dudlt  A holhoaust  as  thou, 
. V.oung  innocent  nrnf  fyrloinj.aqd'  • ’ 


mourner  for  thee  save  this  faithful  dog,  and  no 
monument  save  this  little  glove?  At  least,”  I 
continued,  as  I folded  it  carefully  into  my  port- 
folio, “it  shall  live  in  my  memory,  and  thou, 
poor  creature,  in  my  affections.”  I stooped,  as 
I spoke,  to  caress  the  still  prostrate  animal,  and 
so  great  had  been  the  absorption  of  my  feelings 
that  1 had  not  marked  the  incoming  tide ; but 
now  a wave  rushes  swiftly  up,  and  though  I was 
still  beyond  its  reach,  it  wrapped  its  coronal  of 
foam  round  the  weak  and  wasted  form  of  the 
faithful  dog,  and  carried  it  helplessly  back  into 
the  ocean.  One  short,  sharp  bark,  one  feeble 
struggle,  and  the  brave  heart  sank  to  rise  no 
more.  It  is  long  since  this  happened,  but  the 
glove  still  lies  in  my  pocket-book,  and  a tear 
lies  in  my  heart  whenever  I recall  its  guardian’s 
fate. 


A NEW  ERA  FOR  THE  EAST. 

That  the  Suez  Canal  will  bring  about  a revo- 
lution in  the  commercial  world  is  certain  : the 
extent  of  the  revolution  must  be  left  to  future 
times  to  decide.  The  Mediterranean  is  no  lon- 
ger a huge  inland  sea,  completely  shut  out  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  of  sand  from  the  seas  which  wash 
the  shores  of  the  richest,  most  productive  coun- 
tries of  modern  times.  It  has  now  burst  its  way 
into  the  Eastern  Ocean.  It  has  forever  given  up 
its  exclusiveness— so  fatally  detrimental  has  it 
proved  to  be  to  self-interest ; and,  in  joining  with 
the  wider  world  without,  it  has  inaugurated  a new 
era  of  commercial  activity,  a vast  increase  in 
wealth,  a mighty  advance  in  civilization — not 
more  for  its  own  shores  than  for  those  of  Indian 
seas.  From  the  New  World  it  has  never  been 
excluded,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  connecting  it 
with  the  wide  Atlantic , and,  with  the  new  di- 
rect passage  to  the  East,  is  there  not  every  prob- 
ability of  the  ports  of  North  Africa  and  of  South 
Europe  becoming  the  great  commercial  empori- 
ums of  the  future?  The  way  is  now  clear  from 
North  America  to  Hindostan,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  detour  made  by  the  Red  Sea,  the 
course  is  a direct  one.  The  Mediterranean  lies 
in  the  line  between  East  and  West,  and  may  be 
said  to  connect  both.  What  an  enviable  posi- 
tion! On  the  one  hand  America,  flourishing, 
young,  and  active : on  the  other  India,  surpass- 
ingly wealthy;  and  itself  the  connecting  link 
whose  shores,  abounding  with  good  ports,  are 
almost  every  where  the  fringes  of  good  and  large- 
ly yielding  soil.  Now  is  the  time  for  Trieste  and 
Marseilles  to  bestir  themselves.  The  golden  op- 
portunity is  offered,  and  the  earliest  bidder  will 
obtain  the  greatest  bargains.  Who  knows  where 
will  be  the  London,  the  pre-eminent  commercial 
city  of  future  times  ? It  would  be  odd,  indeed, 
if,  contrary  to  all  modern  anticipations,  it  should 
not  be  n North  America,  but  in  one  of  the  old- 
est districts  of  the  Old  World.  The  Old  World 
is  very  much  larger  than  the  new ; is  as  rich,  or 
richer,  in  minerals ; and  contains  a greater  pro- 
portion of  richly  productive  soil.  After  consid- 
eration, then,  it  should  not  be  surprising  if  the 
commercial  supremacy  which  successively  left 
Tyre,  Rome,  and  Venice  should  desert  London 
— not  for  New  York,  but  for  some  place  on  the 
ancient  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean . Should  this 
really  happen  (of  course  it  is  at  present  a mere 
speculation,  and  a few  years  will  decide  the  prob- 
ability or  improbability  of  its  ultimate  occur- 
rence), there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Suez  Canal 
will  have  been  the  great,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of 
the  regeneration  of  the  world  of  the  ancients. 


MEN  AND  THEIR  FEMALE 
CRITICS. 

There  are  women  of  sufficient  shrewdness  to 
see  that  the  common  attitude  of  the  men  who 
surround  them  is  that  of  an  amiable  hypocrisy — 
who  are  quite  alive  to  the  weaknesses  and  pecul- 
iarities which  underlie  this  pleasant  exterior 
These  women  are  quick  to  detect  the  weak 
points  in  their  husbands’  character ; but  to  these 
they  extend  a becoming  toleration,  for  they  know 
that  their  husbands  are  not  worse  than  other  peo- 
ple. They  accept  the  profound  homage  which  is 
paid  to  women  for  what  it  is  worth ; and  are  not 
the  least  blinded  to  the  fact  that  the  gentlemen 
who  have,  during  a long  evening,  been  distin- 
guishing themselves  by  their  extraordinary  court- 
esy, may  have  been  merely  playing  the  rSle  which 
society  gives  them,  and  that,  in  their  own  pri- 
vate and  domestic  life,  they  may  not  die  so  very 
different  from  the  much  more  plain-spoken  per- 
sons whom  these  ladies  call  their  husbands. 
The  common-sense  and  penetration  of  this  sort 
of  woman  would  constitute  her  a terrible  satirist, 
if  her  knowledge  did  not  teach  her  a kindly  tol- 
eration. She  has  a wonderful  tact  in  detecting 
the  presence  of  dullness,  when  dullness  endeav- 
ors to  shelter  itself  behind  silence  and  circum- 
spection. She  can  instantly  distinguish  between 
the  man  who  dresses  and  talks  in  a common- 
place and  fashionable  way,  because  that  is  the 
habit  of  the  people  with  whom  he  mixes,  and 
because  he  does  not  care  to  be  amusing  to  peo- 
ple who  would  only  be  surprised  or  puzzled  by 
his  wit,  and  the  man  who  hides  his  stupid- 
ity behind  a shirt-front  similar  to  that  worn  by 
other  men  and  behind  an  air  of  indifferent  lan- 
guor. Such  a woman  is  never  a worshiper  of 
those  manly  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
hero  of  the  boarding-school  girl  and  the  lady- 
novelist.  She  is  not  much  an  admirer  of  brute 
force  per  se.  She  is  more  than  likely  to  conceive 
a positive  detestation  for  the  l&rge,  stolid,  small- 
brained, self-willed,  and  selfish  idiot  of  six  feet 
two,  who  is  so  much  adored  by  women  of  a cer- 
tain phrenological  development.  In  her  estima- 
tion manliness  does  not  consist  in  combining 
the  tastes  of  a groom  with  the  dress  of  a gentle- 
man ; and  if  there  is  any  thing  she  is  likely  to 
abhor,  it  is  a display  of  that  fine,  confident  be- 

f.  in  the  power  of  mere  male  size  to  captivate 


women,  which  is  the  sole  creed  of  this  well- 
known  hero.  If  her  girlish  imagination  has  led 
her  to  marry  some  such  man,  his  position  some 
dozen  years  after  is  not  to  be  envied. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a moment 
that  we  complain  of  this  system  of  gentle  hypoc- 
risy which  may  so  far  influence  the  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  women  in  regarding  men.  In 
itself  it  is  the  highest  compliment  men  can  pay 
to  women.  Even  as  the  lion,  in  innumerable 
legends,  forgot  his  real  nature  and  crouched 
submissively  before  an  innocent  girl,  so  do  men 
leave  behind  them  selfishness,  arrogance,  and 
anger  on  entering  the  presence  of  women.  If 
they  are  not  exactly  what  they  pretend  to  be,  it 
is  comforting  to  reflect  that  they  know  they 
ought  to  be  something  different  from  what  they 
are.  If  the  influence  of  feminine  society  does 
nothing  more  than  cause  them  to  assume,  pro 
tern.,  a gentleness  and  toleration  and  politeness 
of  demeanor  which  are  not  exhibited  by  them 
elsewhere,  it  has  already  done  much. 


Chapped  Hands  and  Face,  Sobe  Lips,  &c.,  cured 
at  once  by  the  use  of  liegeman's  Camphor  lee  with 
Glycerine.  It  keeps  the  hands  soft  in  the  coldest 
weather.  See  that  you  get  the  genuine.  Sold  by 
Druggists.  Price  25  cents  per  box.  Sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  30  cents.— Hegem an  & Co.,  New  York. 


Those  who  buffer  from  nervous  irritations,  itching 
uneasiness,  and  the  discomfort  that  follows  from  an 
enfeebled  and  disordered  state  of  the  system,  should 
take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  cleanse  the  blood. 
Purge  out  the  lurking  distemper  that  undermines  the 
health,  and  the  constitutional  vigor  will  return.— 
[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1.  T.  STEWART  & CO. 

offer  to  close  at  the  following 

EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES: 

Ladies’  Poplin  Walking  Suits, 

Handsomely  Trimmed,  only  $5  each. 

Black  Alpaca  do.,  $10  each. 

Rich  Tartan  Poplin  do.,  $25  each. 
BLACK  AM  COLORED  SILK  SLITS. 

TARLATAN  AND  SWISS  MUSLIN 
EVENING  DRESSES, 

Paris -made,  Elegantly  Trimmed. 

TWO  SPLENDID 

WHITE  SATIN  BRIDAL  DRESSES, 

Trimmed  with  Lace,  Orange  Blossoms,  &c. 

A few  Paris-made  Silk  Walking  Suits, 

Trimmed  with  Lace,  &c., 

AT  LESS  THAN  GOLD  COST, 

To  which  the  attention  and  inspection  of  their  cus- 
tomers is  respectfully  invited. 

BROADWAY,  4TH  AVE.,  and  10TII  ST 

A THIEF. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

PUBLISHED  by 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

1. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

2. 

MEDORA  LEIGH : a History  and  an  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Charles  Mackay.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, and  a Commentary  on  the  Charges  brought 
against  Lord  Byron  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

3. 

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “Our  Vil- 
lage, &c."  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
W ith  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated 
Contemporaries.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L’Es- 
trangk.  2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

4. 

ONLY  HERSELF  A Novel.  By  Annie  Thomas, 
Author  of  “False  Colors,”  “Denis  Donne,”  “Play- 
ing for  High  Stakes,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

5. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  Life  and  Teachings,’’  &c. 
Elegantly  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Dor6,  Deln- 
roche,  Durham,  and  Parsons.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  00 ; Gilt  Edges,  $3  50. 

6. 

KITTY.  A Novel.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards,  Author 
of  “ Doctor  Jacob,"  “ A Winter  with  the  Swallows,” 
&e.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

7. 

FAVORITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  With  320  elegant 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $8  00. 

8. 

THE  ODES  AND  EPODES  OF  HORACE.  A Met- 
rical Translation  into  English.  With  Introduction 
and  Commentaries.  By  Lord  Lytton.  With  Latin 
Text  from  the  Editions  of  Orelli,  Macleaue,  and 
Yonge.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

9. 

COMFORT’S  GERMAN  COURSE.  A German 
Course,  adapted  for  use  in  Colleges,  High-Schools, 
and  Academies.  By  Geo.  F.  Comfort,  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  and  ^Esthetics  in  Alleghany  Col- 
lege, Meadvule,  Pa.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

10. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD:  a Book  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  Adventure.  By  James  Green- 
wood, Author  of  “ The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Dav- 
idger,”  “The  True  History  of  a Little  Ragamuffin,” 
“The  Seven  Curses  of  London,"  &c.  With  147  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

11.  ' 

BOUND  TO  JOHN  COMPANY;  or,  The  Adventures 
and  Misadventures  of  Robert  Aiusleigh.  With  Il- 
lustrations. 8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

12. 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,  relating  to  all 
Ages  aud  Nations.  For  Universal  Reference.  Ed- 
ited by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain ; and  Revised  for  the  Use  of  American 
Readers.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00. 

13. 

MY  ENEMY’S  DAUGHTER.  A Novel.  By  Justin 
McCarthy,  Author  of  “ The  Waterdale Neighbors.” 
Illustrated.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

14. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD:  a Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions 
of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig,  Author  of  “The 
Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,”  “The  Harmonies  of 
Nature,"  and  “The  Tropical  World.”  With  Addi- 
tional Chapters  and  163  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $3  75. 

15. 

WRECKED  IN  PORT.  A Novel.  By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  “Kissing  the  Rod,"  “Land  at  Last," 
“ Black  Sheep,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


He  has  been  traveling  about  humbugging  drug- 
gists and  private  parties,  mixing  up  and  selling  a 
base  compound  which  he  calls  WOLCOTT’S  PAIN 
PAINT.  All  of  Wolcott's  genuine  remedies  have  a 
white  outside  wrapper  (with  signature  large).  Look 
out  for  counterfeits.  Six  pints  of  WOLCOTT’S  AN- 
NIHILATOR,  for  Catarrh  and  Colds  in  the  head,  or 
one  pint  of  Pain  Paint,  for  Ulcers  or  Pain,  sent  free  of 
express  charges  on  receipt  of  money  at  181  Chatham 
Square,  New  York,  or  one  gallon  of  Pain  Paint  (double 
strength)  for  $20.  Small  bottles  sold  by  all  druggists. 


F1UND  AT  LAST. —Watches  Superseded.— The 
Dollar  Time-Keeper.— A Perfect  Gem.— Elegant- 
ly-cased in  Oroide  of  Gold,  Superior  Compass  Attach- 
ment, Enameled  Dial,  Silver  and  Brass  Works,  Glass 
Crystal,  size  of  lady’s  watch.  Will  denote  correct 
time,  warranted  five  years,  superb  and  showy  case, 
entirely  of  metal.  This  is  no  WOOD  Compass.  Is 
entirely  new,  patented.  6500  sold  in  three  weeks. 
Only  $1  each,  three  for  $2,  in  neat  case,  mailed  free. 
Trade  supplied.  Address  the  sole  manufacturers, 
MAGNETIC  WATCH  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


EMPLOYMENT. 

Very  little  capital  required,  and  no  risk.  Success 
certain.  Business  highly  respectable,  and  Profit  from 
66  to  100  per  cent.  Persons  desiring  lucrative  em- 
ployment should  write  for  particulars  at  once.  Ad- 
dress BENJ.W.  HITCHCOCK,  24  Beekman  St.,  N.Y. 


MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS,  wonderful  and 
amusing,  25  cents  ajpackage.  Library  of  Love, 
50  cents.  Send  to  W.  C.  Wemyss,  3 Astor  Place,  N.Y. 


T77Ml?r  4 D - H0W  made  from  cider, 

V WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 

10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


Harper’s  Cheap  Edition . 


ADVENTUEES 

OF 

CALEB  WILLIAMS. 

By  WILLIAM  GODWIN,  Esq,, 


16. 

LOST  IN  THE  JUNGLE.  Narrated  for  Young  Peo- 
ple. By  Paut.  B.  Du  Chaillu,  Author  of  “ Discov- 
eries in  Equatorial  Africa,”  “Wild  Life  under  the 
Equator,"  “Journey  to  Ashango  Land,"  “Stories 
of  the  Gorilla  Country,"  &c.  With  numerous  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  Clotn,  $1  75. 

17. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPANISH  HISTORY.  By  John 
S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Revolution,” 
“The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  &c.  With 
Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

18. 

A BEGGAR  ON  HORSEBACK ; or,  A County  Fam- 
ily.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ One  of  the  Fam- 
ily," “ Carlyon's  Year,"  “Found  Dead,”  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  35  cents. 

19. 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812; 
or,  Ulustratious,  by  Peu  and  Pencil,  of  the  History, 
Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the 
Last  War  for  American  Independence.  By  Benson 
J.  Lossing,  Author  of  “ The  Pictorial  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution."  With  882  Illustrations,  en- 
graved on  Wood  by  Lossing  & Barritt,  chiefly 
from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  1084  pages,  large  8vo.  Price,  in 
Cloth,  $7  00 ; Sheep,  $8  50 ; Full  Roan,  $9  00 ; Half 
Calf  or  Half  Morocco  extra,  $10  00. 

20. 

UPHAM’S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Mental  Phi- 
losophy : embracing  the  Three  Departments  of  the 
Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  Will.  By  Thomas  C. 
Upham,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  Bowdoin  College.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I. : Intellect,  Language ; Vol.  II. : Sensibilities, 
Will.  12mo,  Cloth,  $f  75  per  volume. 

21. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NOVELS,  Complete.  Harper’s 
Illustrated  Library  Edition,  Complete  in  5 vols., 
12mo,  Morocco  Cloth,  75  cents  per  volume.  The 
set  complete,  in  a neat  case,  $3  75. 

Adam  Bf.de.— The  Mill  on  the  Floss.— Felix  Holt. 
—Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  and  Silas  Mabner.— 


THACKERAY’S  NOVELS: 

Vanity  Fair.  32  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 
— Pendrnnis.  179  Illustrations.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cts. 
— TnE  Virginians.  150  Illustrations.  Svo,  Paper, 
75  cents.— The  Newoomf.8.  162  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Paper,  75  cents.— The  Adventures  of  Philip.  64 
Illustrations  and  Portrait  of  Author.  8vo,  Paper, 
60  cents.— Henry  Esmond  and  Lovel  the  Widoweb. 
12  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


Author  of  “ St.  Leon,”  Cloudeslky,”  &c.,  &c. 
Complete  in  One  Volume. 

16mo,  Paper,  37  cents. 
Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


United  States,  on  receipt  of  37 


CHARLES  READE’S  NOVELS: 

Hard  Cash.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper,  85  cents.— Grif- 
fith Gaunt  ; or,  Jealousy.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper, 
25  cents.— It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 36  cents.— Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
8vo,  Paper,  35  cents.— Four.  Plat.  Svo,  Paper,  25 
*-  Sill  8vo,  Paper,  35  cents.— Peg 

Johnstone,  and  Other  Sto- 
’aper,"  50  cents.— The  Cloister  and  the 
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j^ight  per  Oent.  Gold 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 

©1,500,000 

BY  THE 

ST.  JOSEPH  AND  DENVER  CITY  R.  R.  CO., 

in  denominations  of  $1000  and  $600,  coupon"  or  regis- 
tered, with  interest  at  Eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able 16th  February  and  August,  in  Gold,  free  of  United 
States  taxes,  in  New  York  or  Europe.  The  bonds 
have  thirty  years  to  run,  payable  in  New  York  in  Gold. 
Trustees : Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  New 
York.  The  mortgage  which  secures  these  bonds  is  at 
the  rate  of  $13,600  per  mile,  covers  a completed  road 
for  every  bond  issued,  and  is  a first  and  only  mort- 
gage. This  line,  connecting  St.  J oseph  with  Fort  Kear- 
ney, will  make  a short  and  through  route  to  California. 
The  Company  have  a Capital  Stock 

of $10,000,000 

And  a Grant  of  Land  from  Congress 
of  1,600,000  acres,  valued,  at  the 

lowest  estimate,  at 4,000,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 1,500,000 

Total $15,500,000 

Length  of  Road,  2T1  miles.  Price  97X  and  accrued  in- 
terest Can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned.  Also, 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  information  relating  thereto. 
These  bonds,  being  so  well  secured,  and  yielding  a 
large  income,  are  desirable  to  parties  seeking  safe  and 
lucrative  investments. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE  & CO.,  Commercial  Agents, 

No.  64  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


CATARRH. 

RELIEF  AT  ONCE  1— A PERFECT  CURE  1 

NORTON’S  NEW  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRH 

AND  MODE  OF  TREATMENT 
Is  an  improvement,  and  a perfection  never  before  at- 
tained. It  consists  of  the  alternated  inhalation  of 
harmless  liquids— they  are  painless,  cleansing,  deodor- 
izing, soothing,  and  powerful  curatives.  Relief  and 
comfort  follow  from  the  first  day’s  use,  and  a perma- 
nent cure  in  due  course  of  time.  It  penetrates  through 
the  absorbents  to  the  very  seat  of  the  disease— breaks 
it  up  at  its  fountain  head— removes  all  the  wretched 
symptoms,  such  as  pain  in  the  temples,  noises  in  the 
head,  obstruction  of  the  air  passages,  offensive  dis- 
charges from  the  nostrils,  and  dropping  of  mucus  into 
the  throat,"  cold  in  the  head,"  sneezing,  dizziness,  loss 
of  memory,  dimness  of  vision,  and  restores  the  sense 
of  taste  and  smell.  It  literally  extinguishes  this  loath- 
some malady  in  all  its  forms  forever,  and  cures  the 
most  hopeless  case  known.  Send  a Stamp  for  Pam- 
phlet to  GERRIT  NORTON,  office  11  Ann  St.,  N.  Y. 

I Q*7fk-“  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER.”  NOW, 
J O I U at  the  opening  of  a new  year,  is  the  time  to 
subscribe  for  your  year’s  reading.  For  only  75  cts. 
you  can  have  the  cheap'st  paper  in  the  world  a whole 
year,  and  also,/ree  gratia,  mounted  on  a roller,  prepaid, 
that  superb  parlor  engraving  “ Evangeline.”  This  el- 
egant plate,  engraved  at  a cost  of  $1000,  is  given  free 
to  every  subscriber  to  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner." 
The  "Banner"  is  Ledger  size,  40  long  columns,  8 pages. 
It  is  the  liveliest,  wittiest,  and  brightest  sheet  ever 
printed.  It  “ventilates"  all  Swindlers.  It  is  full  of 
Fun,  Fact,  and  Fanciful  Reading,  Wit,  Humor,  Fun. 
If  you  will  send  T6  cents,  and  the  superb  engraving 
and  paper  does  not  please  you,  we  will  return  your 
money.  Now  is  the  Time.  Only  76  cts.  for  a whole 
year — superb  engraving  GRATIS.  Specimen  6 cents. 
Address  "STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER," 

Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


“ The  contents  and  illustrations  are  excellent." 

The  Germantown  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  speaks  as  above 
of  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 

the  leading  paper  of  its  class  in  New  England. 

Terms  : Weekly,  $2  60 ; Monthly,  $1 60,  per  year. 
Send  stamp  for  specimens  and  premium  list. 

R.I*.  EATON  & CO.,  Boston  Mass. 

DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  Presses. 

MEN  and  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16.  Offices,  $15,  $20,  $30. 
Send  for  a circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

15  Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 


GOLD  PENS  Repoin 

ranted.  Price  50  cents  by  mail.  LI 
MARTIN,  413  Chestnnt  St.,  Philadelphia,  I 


TENNYSON’S 

COMPLETE  POEMS. 


Numerous  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists, 

AND 

Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 

8vo,  Paper,  50  eta. ; Cloth  Extra,  $1. 

Tennyson  is,  without  exception,  the  most  popular 
of  living  poets.  Wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  in  America  as  well  as  in  England,  his  name 
has  become  familiar  as  a household  word,  and  some 
volume  of  the  many  he  has  published  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  library.  For  several  years  a complete 
cheap  edition  of  his  poetical  works  has  been  an  ac- 
knowledged desideratum.  Messrs.  Harper  & Broth- 
ers, taking  advantage  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Ar- 
thurian poems,  have  now  supplied  this  want  by  pub- 
lishing an  attractive  household  edition  of  the  Laure- 
ate’s poems,  in  one  volume,  clearly  and  handsomely 
printed,  and  illustrated  with  many  engravings  after 
designs  by  Gustave  Dor6,  Rossetti,  Stanfield;  W.  II. 
Hunt,  ana  other  eminent  artists.  The  volume  con- 
tains every  line  the  Laureate  has  ever  published,  in- 
cluding the  latest  of  his  productions,  which  complete 
the  noble  cycle  of  Arthurian  legends,  and  raise  them 
from  a fragmentary  series  of  exquisite  cabinet  pic- 
tures into  a magnificent  tragic  epic,  of  which  the 
theme  is  the  gradual  dethronement  of  Arthur  from 
his  spiritual  rule  over  his  order,  through  the  crime  of 
Guinevere  and  Lancelot ; the  spread  of  their  infec- 
tions guilt,  till  it  breaks  np  the  oneness  of  the  realm, 
and  the  Order  of  the  Round  Table  is  shattered,  and 
the  ideal  king,  deserted  by  many  of  his  own  knights, 
and  deeply  wounded  in  the  last  great  battle  with  the 
traitor  and  the  heathen,  vanishes  into  the  darkness 
of  the  world  beyond. 

To  American  admirers  of  Tennyson  this  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  so  attractive  in  all  its  features, 
and  yet  afforded  at  a price  which  brings  It  within 
every  body’s  reach,  will  prove  most  welcome. 

Published  bt  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

tar  Sent  bp  mail,  postag^J^&j^^Jarl  of  the 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  "Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide ).- 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  and  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : — Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those 
of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’ 
and  ladies’  sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen.— A.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction.— .V.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  a 

express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  d 

C.  E.  COLLINS  Sc  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

IITATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

vv  UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO., 

Of  MARION,  N.  J.,  retailed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  C.  A.  STEVENS  & CO.,  Jewelers, 
40  East  14th  8treet,  Union  Square,  New  York.  tsr  Call  or  send  for  Price-List. 


The  Byron  Mystery. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  just  published : 

MEDORA  LEIGH. 

A History  and  an  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  CHARLES  MACKAY. 
With  an  Introduction, 

AND  A COMMENTARY  ON  THE  CHARGES 
BROUGHT  AGAINST  LORD  BYRON 
BY  MRS.  BEECHER  STOWE. 

8 vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

[■gp  Harder  & Brothers  Ml  send  the  above  work 
by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

NEWMAN  St  C APRON’S 

Establishment  for  the  sale  of 

HOUSE  FURNISHING 

Goods  and  Plated  Ware,  in  great  variety,  is  still  lo- 
cated at 

1172  Broadway,  cor.  28th  Street. 

Also,  Builders’  Hardware,  Locks,  Electro-Bronzed 
and  Plated  Work  of  their  own  manufacture.  Old 
household  articles  requir 
notice.  They  are  also  p 
Work  and  Speaking  . 

Dwellings. 


A GREAT  OFFER. 

HORACE  WATERS,  No.4Sl  Broadway,  N.Y.,  will 
dispose  of  One  Hundred  Pianos,  Meiodeons,  and  Or- 
gans, of  six  first-class  makers,  at  extremely  low 
prices  for  Cask  during  the  Holidays,  or 
will  take  from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid ; the  same 
to  let,  and  rent  money  applied  if  purchased.  New 
7-Octave  Pianos  for  $275  and  upward ; New  Organs 
for  $45  and  upward,  for  cash. 

Agents!  Read  This! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  our  new  wonderful  inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


SALESMEN.— Wanted,  a few  reliable,  energetic 
salesmen,  to  sell  by  sample  standard  goods. 
Address  H.  H.  RICHARDS  & CO., 

413  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A neat,  durable  weapon,  four-inch  barrel.  Price  $2, 
postpaid.  Address  HALL  & CO.,  Star  Box,  Chicago,  III. 


EMPLOYMENT.— $200  a month  with  Stencil  Dies. 
Samples  free.  8.  M.  Spenorr  & Co.,  Brattlcboro,  Yt. 


This  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  saw  I 
and  in  more  general  use  man  ?uv  other  in  I 
the  United  States.  For  Sale  by  all  first-class 
Hardware  Dealers.  Made  by  the 
LIVINGSTON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

50  BEEKMAN  ST.,  N.  Y. 


CHA8.  A.  DANA,  Editor. 

The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  likes  it.  Three  editions:  Daily,  tg«j  Skmi- 
WEEELY,#2;and  Wkeklt,  SI  ayeor.  AlltheNews 
at  half-price.  Full  reports  of  markets,  agriculture,  Farmers’ 
and  Fruit  Growers'  Clubs,  and  a complete  story  in  evenr 
Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  number.  A present  of  valuable 
plants  and  vines  to  every  subscriber:  inducements  to  can- 
vassers unsurpassed.  #1,000  Life  Insurances,  Grand  Pianos, 
Mowing  Machines,  Parlor  Organs,  Sewing  Machines,  Ac., 
among  the  premiums.  Specimens  and  lists  free.  Send  a 
Dollar  and  ry  ^ngLAND,  Publisher  Sun,  New  York. 


FUN,  MONEY,  AND  GAME— The  Hunter’s  Guide 
will  tell  you  how  to  hunt,  fish,  make  traps,  boats, 
•fee.  How  to  tan  and  cure  fu  rs,  &c  27,000  sold  in  1 869. 
It  is  the  ONLY  real  “Guide."  Every  man  and  boy 
needs  it.  Nearly  100  pages,  mailed  free,  only  25  cents. 
Beware  of  10c. -paper  swindles  and  bogus  “ receipts." 
This  is  the  only  reliable  book.  Mailed  for  price,  by  the 
publishers,  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  every 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 

Either  Harper’s  Monthly,  Weekly,  or  Bazqr,  $4  00 
each,  and  Maple  Leaves,  50  cents,  sent  to  one'address 
for  one  year  for  $4  00,  by  O.  A.  ROORBACH, 

102  Nassau  St,  New  York. 


Damper  gives  the  most  heat 
with  the  least  fuel.  No  Express  charges.  Send  for  Cir- 
culars. O.R. BRIGGS  & CO.,  184 Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


MISS  IITFORFS  LIFE  AND  LETTERS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD,  Authoress  of  “ Our  Village, 
&c”  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends.  With  Anecdotes  and 
Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated  Contemporaries.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A. 
G.  K.  L’Estrange.  2 Vols.,  i2mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

A very  acceptable  contribution  to  literary  and  art- 

Mitford  ppssesr— 1 " 

very  happily  in 


and  literary.  Miss  Mitford’s  life,  as  mournful  as  it 
was  beautiful,  is  more  deserving  of  remembrance  than 
any  of  her  writings.  It  exhibits  a spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice, of  filial  devotion— and  shall  we  add,  of  filial  de- 
lusion f— which  is  to  most  of  us  almost  past  under- 
standing. The  letters,  which  commence  with  the 
century  and  terminate  in  1855,  abound  with  delightful 
literary  gossip  and  personal  reminiscences.  The  style 
is  admirable : simple,  unaffected,  idiomatic.  The  bits 
of  rural  description  remind  ns  of  “ Oar  Village,”  and 
the  remarks  on  men  and  books  are  generous  and  dis- 
criminating. Such  a book  allures  ns  on  from  page  to 
page  with  a curious  fascination : every  moment  the 
eye  is  attracted  by  a familiar  name,  or  by  a criticism 
which  compels  attention  by  some  pleasant  thought  or 
amusing  anecdote ; and  it  may  De  safely  said  that 
there  is  not  one  tedions  chapter  in  the  volumes.— Low- 
aim  Spectator. 

Very  interesting  and  entertaining  volumes.  Noth- 
ing is  more  striking  in  these  letters  than  their  vivacity 
and  cheerfulness.  They  show  a life  full  of  energy, 
sympathy,  kindness,  observation ; a mind  of  extraor- 
dinary versatility,  in  harmony  with  its  times,  and 
keeping  its  powers  and  its  interest  in  hooks  and  men 
vigorous  to  the  last.  These  letters  illustrate  Art  and 
Literature  of  the  day  for  fifty  years,  and  one  chief  in- 
terest of  them  is  the  portraits,  characters,  and  traits 
of  distinguished  people  who  came  in  their  author’s 
way. — Saturday  Review. 

No  one  will  question  the  interest  of  this  work.  It 
is  a capital  example  of  epistolary  correspondence,  full 
of  anecdotes  of  public  characters.  There  is  abundance 
of  most  agreeable  and  readable  matter  to  satisfy  all 
tastes.— London  Observer,  _ 


...  — few  lines. 

could  tell  or  repeat  a story  pithily,  and  her  letter., 

full  of  shrewdly -sketched  portraiture  and  well-told 
anecdote.  She  moved  in  one  of  those  many  circles 
composing  the  literary  life  of  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury which  intersect  each  other,  but  have  separate  cen- 
tres; and  these  volumes  are  especially  interesting, 
showing  ns,  as  they  do,  the  opinions  of  an  independ- 
ent sect,  whose  demi-god  was  neither  Byron  nor 
Wordsworth,  but  which  had  its  own  pantheon  of  di- 
vinities. It  will  be  seen  by  the  readers  of  the  “ Life  ” 
that  these  divinities,  like  those  of  most  literary  tem- 
ples, were  some  of  gold  and  some  of  clay  —London 
Times. 

A remarkably  pleasant  book,  which  adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  both  remote  and  recent  times.  The 
work  abounds  in  capital  sketches  of  character.  They 
are  so  many,  that  selection  becomes  embarrassing.— 
Athenaeum. 

Miss  Mitford’s  Letters  are  a miracle  of  good  sense 
and  cheerfulness.  A life  which,  for  its  purity,  its 
goodness,  and  its  conscientious,  laborious  industry, 
has  never  been  surpassed  and  seldom  equaled.  Her 
style  ripples  along  like  a brook  dancing  over  the  peb- 
bles ; her  diction  is  pure  and  easy,  her  descriptions 
lively  and  picturesque ; her  humor  lies  in  the  percep- 
tion of  external  oddities,  but  wants  neither  richness 
nor  delicacy ; while  the  moral  tone  of  all  her  writings 
is  ladylike,  generous,  beautiful.  These  letters  will  add 
greatly  to  her  reputation.— The  Graphic. 

Miss  ^Mitford  was  as  much  bora letter-writer  as 
’ ‘ -London 


Laffy  Mary  Wortley  Montague  or  Walpole.- 


Published  BY  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 
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HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Ration,  N.  Y. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  giveu  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 


constantly  engaged  In  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 


and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Haepee's  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

In  No.  673,  for  November  20,  was  commenced  the 
new  story  " MAN  AND  WIFE,”  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
the  Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  " No  Name," 
"Armadale,"  and  "The  Moonstone.”  Subscribers  re- 
mitting $4  00  for  each  single  subscription  will  be  fur- 
nishedwith  the  Weekly  from  the  commencement  of 
this  story  to  the  close  of  1870. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
per's Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life.— A.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper's  B&zab  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  Bv  a 
special  arrangemeut,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Lazar— the  lending  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Beilin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


but  in  the  English  language.— The  Press,  F 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

Harper's  Maoazinr  has  now  entered  upon  its  For- 
tieth Volume.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by  that 
of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  America 
—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely  illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics;  ana  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  'one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics  ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  Increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able'to  enhance  even 
itspresent  popularity. 

Harper's  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Pnblisners  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

The  Publishers  feel  themselves  warranted  in  asking 
and  anticipating  for  the  future  a continuance  of  the 
favor  which  has  been  accorded  to  their  enterprise  in 
the  past. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper's 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  auy 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be-  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Maoazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion;  or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

T WAdjJrtdjW  DtafilesaTnd  Catarrh  by  a simple 
remedy,  ana  will  send  the  receipt  free. 


Waltham  Watches. 


SPLENDID  PRESENTS! 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York, 

OFFER  FOE  SALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  theprincipal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspnr  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL,  JEWELRY. 


Mr.  Beecher  on  the  Waltham  Watch, 

Brooklyn,  Oct.  21, 1869. 

Gentlemen,— I am  happy  to  make  you  a good  re- 

n'  of  the  Waltham  Watch  that  I procured  of  you. 

ns  far  exceeded  my  expectations,  and  leaves  me 
nothing  to  he  desired.  1 have  had  it  about  five 
months,  and  during  that  time  it  has  been  running  by 
the  side  of  a superlative  English  watch  (which  one 
of  the  first  chronologers  pronounces  “the  finest  watch 
that  ever  came  to  New  York"),  and  the  Waltham 
Watch  has  ruu  more  steadily,  evenly,  and  accurately 
than  its  foreign  competitor. 

I can  not  conceive  that  abetter  watch  can  be  made, 
and  I am  proud  of  it  as  a specimen  of  American  skill 
and  industry.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Jewelers. 
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lating to  all  Ages  and  Nations.  For  Univers- 
al Reference.  Edited  by  Benjamin  Vincent, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Keeper  of  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain ; and 
Revised  for  the  Use  of  American  Readers. 
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Instead  of  expending  a large  amount  of  money  jn  advertising  our  MAGAZINE,  we  propose  to  use  the 
amount  in  purchasing  Sewing  Machines,  to  be  given  gratuitously  to  those  who  will  personally  exhibit  a 
copy  and  secure  us  23  subscribers  at  $3  00  each  for  one  year.  We  are  induced  to  pursue  this  course  because 
we  believe  that  the  MAGAZINE  has  suffleieut  merit  to  commeud  itself  wherever  shown,  and  wo  prefer  to 
obtain  a still  larger  circulation  at  once  through  the  exertions  of  live  agents,  rather  than  pursue  a long  course 
of  advertising  (at  great  expense),  and  waiting  a long  time  for  the  MAGAZINE  to  find  its  way  by  that  chan- 
nel into  households  which  wonld  gladly  welcome  it  to-day.  Therefore  we  offer  a first-class  $75  00  Sewing 
Machine  to  each  person  who  will  send  us  $75  00  and  the  names  of  25  subscribers  to  our  MAGAZINE  for 
the  year  1870.  Those  who  accept  our  proposition  are  requested  to  notify  us  at  once,  by  mail,  enclosing 
the  amount  (25  cents  each)  for  the  specimen  copies  they  desire— one  or  more. 

Those  unacquainted  with  us  can  deposit  the  money  at  their  Express  Office  (to  be  paid  upon  receipt 
of  the  Sewing  Machine),  at  the  same  time  sending  us  the  list  of  subscribers  and  the  receipt  of  the  Ex- 
press Agent  who  hhlllb-JtM  teoney.  I 
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estimable  editor,  Mr.  James  R.  Spalding  (then 
recently  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer , a Conserv- 
ative Whig  until  the  Whig  party  was  defunct), 
in  conscientious  pursuance  of  the  no-party  prom- 
ise of  the  prospectus ; and,  as  no  man  with  any 
brains  in  his  head  could  be  really  neutral  in  such 
a crisis  as  was  then  coming,  the  writing  force  of 
the  paper  was  like  a divided  team,  a part  hitched 
to  each  end  of  the  coach.  The  paper  pleased  no- 


trip with  pen  and  pencil,  in  a series  of  illustrated 
papers  published  in  Harper  s Magazine , in  1860, 
under  the  title  “To  Red  River  and  Beyond.” 

The  World  was  started  by  a company  of  gen- 
tlemen belonging  to  the  “evangelical’-  denomin- 
ations, with  a view  to  make  that  great  diffuser 
of  intelligence,  the  daily  press,  a vehicle  of  Chris- 
tian influence.  In  politics  its  prospectus  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  independent.  In  I860, 


This  brings  us  to  a new  epoch  in  Mr.  Mar- 
ble’s history,  in  which  he  disclosed  qualities  lit- 
tle suspected  by  some  persons  who  had  previous- 
ly known  him. 

Mr.  Makble’s  connection  with  the  World 
commenced,  as  we  have  stated,  when  the  paper 
was  launched,  in  the  summer  of  1860.  To  a 
stranger  he  would  have  seemed,  at  that  time,  a 
young  man  of  a quick  executive  turn,  a pleas- 
ant, captivating  address, 
and  a refinement  almost 
l-  • ■ - fastidious  in  his  personal 

iiili  'zzJvxvt 

111  neat  repartee.  On  a near- 

I 111  INli  er  intimacy  lie  seemed  very 

companionable  and  utt'ec- 
fllllillilllllllMIlrf  tionate.  But  at  thut  time 

nfflllliilHDiillfllflnHU  he  gave  no  other  evidence 

that  his  mind  was  strong. 
Nil Ullllilll 111 U as  weh  as  refined  and  ale.., 

1 I Inliilll  I llffl  I t'ia"  a been  partisanship 

1!  1 I WllWll  V for  the  metaphysical  doc- 

trines of  Sir  William 

111  1 Hamilton,  which  he  had 

lllllllllllflffllllllil  studied  with  great  care, 

and  for  which  he  was  nl- 
II  I 111  ways  ready  to  take  up  the 

gauntlet.  He  handled  the 
Iffllllllllllllllllllllflll  heavy  weapons  of  that  kind 

of  controversy  with  sur- 

I 111  II  I I I prising  dexterity  and  ease 

for  so  young  a man.  The 
range  of  his  curiosity  was 

I wide ; but,  apart  from  met- 

11  nphysics,  it  concerned  itself 

mostly  with  current  events 
and  elegant  literature.  His 
extensive  reading  in  polit- 
ical economy,  jurispru- 
dence, and  history  was  of 
■l  subsequent  growth.  At 

that  early  period  an  as- 
semblage of  light  accom- 
plishments, which  sat  very 
easily  upon  him,  obscured 
the  robuster  features  of  his 
mind. 

But  his  real  strength 
began  to  appear  (and  he 
needed  it  all)  when  he  un- 
dertook to  lift,  and  carry 
upon  his  juvenile  shoul- 
ders, the  establishment 
which  the  experienced  vet- 
erans to  whom  it  had  been 
offered  thought  too  far 
gone  to  be  saved.  He  im- 
mediately reorganized  its 
staff',  boldly  increased  its 
expenses  for  news,  and  put 
||  it  on  the  political  course 

II]  which  it  has  since  pursued. 

In  the  autumn  of  1862  he 
HI  formed  a joint-stock  com- 

pany for  its  publication, 
selling  shares  of  the  estab- 
lishment, but  retaining  a 
controlling  interest.  It 
|ll||||||||l  was  in  the  first  few  months 

following  this  change  that 
1 1 1 his  character  came  out  in 

full  relief,  resembling  what 

llffllMMlIliliil  “ someritnes  observed  in 

lllillllfll  111  the  other  sex  when  a sud- 

I 111 111  III  I ill  den  weight  of  rcsponsibili- 

I If  III  III  1111  transforms  girlishness  at 

I D I 1 III  flfli  once  *nt0  wonianhood. 

His  co-proprietors  were  six 
or  seven  Democrats,  all 
I men  of  wealth  and  great 

business  experience ; some 
fil  l ill  I II  111  I them  astute,  veteran 

lltllllttlllllUillllWIUlli  politicians.  As  was  natu- 

ral, they  expected  to  mould 
the  policy  of  the  paper  and 
JWKjgHI  shape  its  course.  Its  young 

editor  supposed  that  func- 
lilllillllilllllmll™  tion  belonged  to  him.  Ar- 

ticles and  communications 
which  they  sent  him  for  in- 
sertion were  revised  with 
as  free  a hand,  or  rejected  with  as  firm  a decision, 
as  if  they  had  come  from  unknown  outsiders. 


MANTON  MARBLE. 


stolidity  of  purpose : a pecul-  I |f|||||||||  Iff 
iarity  which  did  not  run  out,  If  1111 1 1 
though,  in  passing  through  the  II II  f|  II 11 1 1 III 

intermediate  link,  and  blend-  111  111  III 

ing  with  the  other  branch  of  1 llll  111 

the  lineage,  it  slipped  on  a 1 JflHI|||f| I 1 

mask  of  winning  suavity.  Mr.  I ll llllllll  l 

Marble’s  parents,  both  of 

whom  are  living,  are  estiina-  I I 1 1 Iiili  PI  III 

ble  religious  people,  remark- 

able  for  sterling  good  sense,  IM 

and  simple,  old  - fashioned  M Wfflffif ffllf fflllMj 

cordiali  ty.  I III 

Mr.  Marble  was  educated  IffNffllWWIlfl 
at  first  by  his  father : then  at  WHINWffllfflllM  H 

the  High  School  in  Provi-  IIDIIIIIIIIHHDIIIIIIUIll 

dcnce,  R.  I. ; afterward  at  the  1 

Albany  Academy,  under  tlie  |§  | | 1 ||||H| 
principalship  of  Prof.  Geo.  |||| 

H.  Cook,  now  of  Rutger's  HI  1 1 1 Ifin 
College,  and  State  Geolgist  or  ||||||||D||||||ll||||j^| 

New  Jersey;  and  he  completed  |||f|ji|  j|j|| 

his  school  studies  at  the  Uni-  fll||  jj  &|j 

versify  of  Rochester,  where  he  III  nil'  I ' 

entered  in  the  sophomore  class  I 

January  1, 1853, and  wasgrad- 
uated  with  honors  in  July, 

1855,  taking  the  President’s  I 

prize  for  an  essay  on  the  An-  I 

cient  and  Modern  Idea  of  a I 

State,  in  which  lie  maintained  ||ffl  IIK  I 

the  non  - interference  theory  I 

of  modern  Democracy.  The  ||||||jl| 

politics  of  a youth  of  twenty  I 

are  likely  to  be  right  or  wrong  I 

by  accident.  The  Democratic  | jjl  I 

sentiments  of  the  prize  essay  ||| 

only  prove  that  in  the  greater  | |||l 

maturity  of  his  faculties  Mr. 

Marble  saw  no  reason  to  I 

change  his  politics.  He  prob-  I 

ably  got  his  bias  from  his  ear-  I 

ly  surroundings,  and  the  ad-  1 1 I 

miration  felt  by  the  Baptist  III  I f'l I I 

communion,  to  which  his  pa-  1 1|  I 

rents  belonged,  for  Roger  1 |J|I  L III 

Williams,  in  whose  history  j 

and  opinions  we  should  expect  I IPf  1 |fl  Jr ' I I 

to  find  the  pedigree  of  Mr.  If  IIP  il’li  1 1 If 

Marble’s  political  views.  I Pill  1 II  II  I 

More  creditable  to  him  than  ll||l 'l  |||  f!|| 

his  early  Democracy  is  the  l||j|  |||||  | l||;l||| 

fact  that  he  was  the  favorite  I III  1 1 11!  1 1 1| 

pupil  of  that  distinguished  ed-  Hi  III  III  ll  I1  i 

ucator  and  very  able  man,  Dr. 

M.  B.  Anderson,  the  Presi-  I 1 

dent  of  the  University,  be-  I ID  I I I 

tween  whom  and  Mr.  Mar-  1|||||||  ||| 

ble  a warm  friendship  has  I 

since  continued  to  subsist.  B tffffHMBffflpiltfftlflffn 

^7.!^  Bill 

Boston  and  embarked  in  jour- 
nalism; at  first  accepting  a 
place  on  the  staff  of  the  Bos- 
ton Journal , and  afterward  be- 
coming the  responsible  editor  of  the  Boston  Trav- 
eller. In  1858  he  came  to  New  York,  on  the 
Evening  Post,  then  edited  by  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Bigelow",  and  William  Sidney  Thayer  (aft- 
erward United  States  Consul  General  to  Egypt). 
He  continued  his  connection  with  the  Evening 
Post  until  the  World  was  established,  in  June, 
1860.  lie  spent  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1859  in  traveling  and  buffalo  hunting  in  North- 
western British  America  ; and,  besides  his  letters 
to  the  Evening  PqsL.\\q,  made  a record  of  his 


MANTON.MARBLE.— [Photographed  by  Rookwood,  New  York.] 


when  the  ground  already  rumbled  with  signs  of 
the  coming  earthquake,  this  enterprise  was,  if  not 
absurd,  at  least  expensively  ill-timed.  Piety  is 
never  out  of  season  ; but  piety  needed  (and  had) 
infinite  simplicity  to  back  it  when  it  believed, 
that  at  such  a time  a public  could  be  found  who 
would  subordinate  political  differences  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  Evangelical  Christianity ! There  was 
no  such  subordination,  even  among  the  project- 
ors and  proprietors  of  the  paper,  nor  in  the  World 
office  itself.  Its  staff  had  boon  made  up  by  its 


body  by  its  politics,  and  the  temper  of  the  times 
permitted  it  to  please  nobody  long  by  its  religion. 
In  less  than  two  years  it  sunk  $200,000  of  capi- 
tal. Its  despairing  owners,  seeing  no  end  of  the 
drain,  tried  to  sell  the  establishment  to  Republic- 
an politicians  and  journalists,  entering  into  sev- 
eral fruitless  negotiations  for  that  purpose ; among 
other  parties,  with  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed.  At 
last,  April  12, 1862,  they  sold  it  to  Mr.  Marble, 
at  a price  but  little  above  the  value  of  the  press- 
es, types,  and  material. 
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of  some  of  the  leading  and  favorite  measures  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  administration.  We  prefer  to  pass 
lightly  over  Mr.  Marble’s  politics,  in  which  this 
journal  can  find  little  to  commend  ; i^  being  the 
sole  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  exhibit  the  man, 
and  explain  his  personal  success.  But  although 
there  can  appear  in  these  columns  only  repudia- 
tion of  his  politics,  we  must  recognize  his  just 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  his  su- 
periority to  control  by  office-seeking  politicians. 
The  fact  that  he  has  kept  no  terms  w'th  the 
Tammany  Bing,  when  his  subserviency  or  even 
his  silence  might  have  enabled  him  to  share  their 
gains,  shows  that  he  is  a politician  of  no  vulgar 
order.  His  refusal  to  advocate  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton’s greenback  theory,  after  it  had  been  in- 
dorsed in  the  national  Democratic  platform,  and 
his  advice  to  substitute  a new  candidate  for  Gen- 
eral Blair,  after  the  October  elections  had  proved 
that  the  party,  with  him  on  the  ticket,  was  fore- 
doomed to  defeat,  are  well-known  illustrations 
of  his  steadiness  and  independence. 

In  January,  1869,  Mr.  Marble  purchased 
back  the  shares  of  the  World  with  which  he 
parted  in  1862,  and  became  ks  sole  proprietor. 

In  May,  1864,  Mr.  Marble  was  married  to 
Delia  B.  West,  daughter  of  the  late  Ira  West, 
of  Rochester ; a lady  of  singular  intelligence, 
sweetness,  and  grace,  womanly  elevation  of  char- 
acter, and  fine  moral  intuitions.  She  died  in 
June,  1868,  leaving  two  children.  All  who  ever 
knew  her  cherish  her  memory  with  loving  rev- 
erence. 
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THE  POPE  OF  ROME  AND 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

THE  Rev.  Mr.  Preston,  a Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  of  New  York,  recently  deliver- 
ed a lecture  upon  “ the  Catholic  [by  which  is 
meant  Roman  Catholic]  view  of  the  Public 
School  Question.”  We  have  not  yet  had  the 
Methodist,  or  Congregationalist,  or  Baptist,  or 
Unitarian,  or  Presbyterian  view.  Nor  shall  we 
have  it ; and  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it  is 
not  a religious  or  ecclesiastical  or  denomina- 
tional question.  The  schools  are  open  to  us  all 
as  citizens ; not  as  Quakers,  or  Roman  Catho- 
lics, or  Jews.  Mr.  Preston  is  reported  to  have 
denied  any  desire  npor.  the  part  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  break  down  the  American  Common 
School  system.  That  may  be  true  of  those 
who  are  not  clergymen,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
true  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  They 
do  not  wish  to  break  down  the  system,  provided 
they  can  control  it.  But  if  they  can  not,  does 
Mr.  Preston  say  or  think  that  they  would  not 
he  opposed  to  the  system  ? 

His  own  remarks  furnish  the  answer  to  the 
question.  Immediately  after  saying  that  Ro- 
man Catholics — which  term,  of  course,  includes 
the  clergy — do  not  wish  to  break  down  the  sys- 
tem, Mr.  Preston  said,  according  to  the  re- 
port : “ The  Pope,  in  the  syllabus  concerning 
modem  errors,  especially  censures  the  doctrine 
that  public  schools  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
control  of  the  clergy.  Catholics  [Romanists], , 
therefore,  can  not  conscientiously  allow  their 
children  to  frequent  those  schools.”  Now  the 
people  of  this  country  and  of  this  State  have 
forbidden  all  sectarianism  in  the  public  schools. 
Are  they  or  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  regulate  the 
subject  ? Mr.  Preston  says  that  the  lord  of  a 
small  Italian  state  is  opposed  to  our  public 
school  system,  and  therefore  certain  American 
> citizens  can  not  send  their  children  to  the 
schools.  And  this  small  Italian  ruler  of  a do- 
main whose  population  is  especially  ignorant, 
superstitious,  and  idle,  says  that  a certain  share 
of  the  public  school  money  of  the  United  States 
must  be  surrendered  to  a class  of  agents  of  his, 
American  citizens,  or  at  least  residents,  who 
acknowledge  a spiritual  allegiance  to  him  which 
compels  them  to  oppose  the  American  school 
system. 

The  answer  to  Mr.  Preston’s  address  is,  that 
the  people  of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States 
do  not  care  whether  the  Pope  likes  their  Com- 
mon School  system  or  not.  They  have  tried  it 
for  a century,  more  or  less,  and  they  are  satis- 
fied. They  look  across  the  sea  at  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Pope,  or  to  the  countries  in  which 
he  has  been  allowed  to  have  his  way,  and  they 
do  not  behold  a condition  of  the  people  which 
inspires  their  admiration  or  stimulates  them  to 
imitation.  They  see  that  the  most  wretched 
countries  "in  Europe — the  countries  in  which 
there  is  the  least  general  comfort,  intelligence, 
industry,  progress,  and  prosperity — are  the  Pa- 
. pal  states  and  Spain  under  its  late  Papal  regime. 
And,  knowing  the  intimate  and  vital  relation 
between  the  public  schools  and  the  national 
welfare,  the  very  last  system  for  which  they 
would  wish  to  change  their  own  is  that  which 
prevails  in  those  countries. 

Again,  looking  over  the  ocean,  the  Ameri- 
can people  see  Austria,  which  had  been  long 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  domination,  recoiling 
from  the  humiliating  field  of  Sadowa,  instinct- 
ively feeling  that  the  cause  of  its  defeat  is 
its  absolute  subjugation  to  ecclesiastical  rule, 
which  eats  away  the  manliness  of  any  people, 
and  striking  at  the  heart  of  its  shame  by  re- 
moving the  schools  from  clerical  supremacy. 
The  American  people  say,  therefore,  to  the 
Pope  and  hi^pi|tjpj:T‘y£y|uylo  not  choose  to 
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have  your  children  educated  in  our  free  schools 
— if  you  will  let  them  wallow  in  ignorance 
rather  than  grow  up  in  intelligence — if  you  in- 
sist that  they  shall  stay  away,  unless  we  will 
give  you  money  to  educate  them  in  your  pe- 
culiar religious  views,  so  be  it.  \Ve  have  jails 
as  well  as  schools ; and  if  you  prefer  to  fit  your 
children  for  prison  rather  than  to  make  them, 
at  our  expense,  intelligent  citizens,  so  be  it 
again.  But  so  long  as  we  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  government,  so  long  as  we  can 
read  in  history'  and  see  in  your  Papal  states 
the  consequences  of  your  system,  and  in  our 
own  country  the  result  of  ours,  so  long  we  shall 
decline  to  support  sectarian  schools  by  giving 
to  each  sect  a share  of  the  school  money. 

Mr.  Preston,  in  the  report  of  his  address, 
said,  that  he  and  his  friends,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Pope,  the  chief  bishop  of  his  church,  is  willing 
that  other  denominations,  which  desire  to  or- 
ganize sectarian  schools,  should  have  the  same 
privilege.  Undoubtedly;  but  the  Pope  does 
not  in  the  remotest  degree  “ comprehend  Amer- 
ican institutions.”  He  and  Mr.  Preston  be- 
lieve that  what  they  call  the  religious,  or  more 
truly  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  should  be  su- 
preme in  the  state.  In  America  we  believe, 
and  insist,  that  the  state  shall  have  no  religion, 
but  shall  protect  every  citizen  in  the  exercise 
of  his  chosen  faith  with  equal  regard  to  the 
rights  of  every  other.  The  Joss-house  of  the 
Chinese,  the  synagogue  of  the  Jew,  the  meet- 
ing-house of  all  Christian  denominations,  shall 
be  secure.  But  when  the  Joss-house,  or  the 
synagogue,  or  the  meeting-house  tries  to  go 
further  and  secure  the  state  patronage  as  well 
as  protection,  the  state  shakes  it  off  and  says, 
“ Hands  off!  My  independence  is  essential  to 
the  liberty  of  every  one  of  you.” 

This  is  a truth  which  the  Pope  can  never 
learn.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pope  can 
never  teach  the  American  people  any  thing 
about  free  common  schools. 


VIRGINIA  AND  CONGRESS. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  upon  the  admission 
of  Virginia  was  very  acrimonious,  and  ended  in 
a passage  of  peculiar  bitterness  between  Sena- 
tors Trumbull  and  Sumner.  Mr.  Trumbull 
declared  that  Mr.  Sumner  persisted  in  state- 
ments after  they  had  been  disproved,  and  ip 
general  undertook  to  brow-beat  the  Senate  very 
much  in  the  manner  of  the  old  slave-masters. 
Mr.  Sumner  retorted  that  Mr.  Trumbull  had 
opposed  all  efforts  to  help  the  colored  citizen, 
and  was  the  representative  of  the  Ku-Klux 
Klan ; and,  moreover,  that  he  made  a technical 
argument  to  screen  the  criminal  Andrew  John- 
son. Both  Senators  were  called  to  order  by 
the  Chair  for  unparliamentary  language ; and 
the  speeches  of  both  were  in  a temper  which  is 
not,  theoretically,  senatorial.  After  they  had 
spoken  the  question  was  taken,  and  the  bill  was 
passed  by  a strict  Republican  vote.  It  will, 
probably,  have  been  considered  by  the  House 
before  this  paper  is  issued. 

The  ground  taken  by  tliose  who  were  opposed 
to  the  admission  of  Virginia  under  the  original 
act  was,  that  if  Congress  may  reconstruct  a 
State,  and  finds  before  the  work  is  done  that 
there  is  some  serious  defect  iii  the  system  pro- 
posed— some  vital  omission  in  the  measures 
adopted — it  may  and  should  consider  the  object 
of  the  whole  action,  and  not  commit  itself  and 
imperil  the  country  upon  mere  technical  grounds. 
In  its  strongest  form  this  argument  is,  that  if 
Congress  has  made  a law  that  a State  shall  be 
admitted  upon  certain  conditions,  and  the  State 
has  conformed  to  the  conditions,  but  Congress 
discovers  before  giving  its  final  assent  that  it 
has  not  done  all  that  it  should  have  done  to  se- 
cure the  objects  for  which  it  imposed  the  con- 
ditions, it  may  re-open  the  subject,  and  impose 
others  which  will  secure  it.  To  this  it  is  re- 
plied that  Congress  by  its  law  imposing  condi- 
tions makes  a solemn  compact  with  the  State, 
and  has  bound  itself  in  honor  tf>  accept  the  State 
whenever  it  conforms,  because,  if  it  may  decline 
to  admit  the  State  after  its  compliance  with  one 
set  of  conditions,  so  it  may  decline  after  anoth- 
er similar  compliance ; and  it  is  urged  that  Vir- 
ginia has  no  more  security  that  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  representation  now  than  it  had  last 
summer. 

Of  course  the  only  answer  to  this  argument 
which  can  be  urged  is  the  renewed  assertion 
that  the  nature  of  the  case  imposes  upon  Con- 
gress the  utmost  care,  and  that  at  any  moment 
before  the  admission  is  actually  accomplished, 
if  there  be  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  public 
welfare  will  be  imperiled  by  admitting  the 
State,  it  must  be  kept  out.  But  the  friends  of 
admission  under  the  original  bill  strongly  rea- 
soned in  reply  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
public  safety  and  the  rights  of  all  the  people  in 
Virginia  were  not  endangered  by  the  admission 
without  further  conditions;  and  that,  even  if 
they  were,  a much  more  fatal  peril  to  the  whole 
country  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  country  from 
its  solemnly-pledged  word.  If  Congress  may 
break  faith  with  the  people  of  Virginia,  why 
not  with  the  public  creditor  ? If  it  may  repu- 
diate one  contract,  why  not  another?  And 
how  is  its  promise  to  the  public  creditor  to  pay 
more  binding  than  its  promise  to  the  Virginia 
citizen  to  admit?  The  principle  involved  in 
the  imposition  of  fresh  conditions  seems  to  be 
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that  Congress  is  the  judge  whether  its  word  I 
shall  be  kept  or  broken.  It  is  certainly  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  no  such  principle  in  govern- 
ment can  be  honorably  maintained.  Nor  can 
the  strict  observance  by  Congress  of  the  terms 
imposed  by  itself,  in  so  serious  a public  act,  be 
called  “ technical”  compliance.  And  what  ex- 
cuse can  there  be  for  not  incorporating  in  the 
original  act  the  conditions  now  adopted,  which 
cover  the  main  points  that  Senators  always 
wished  to  secure  ? 

For  ourselves,  we  have  never  been  impatient 
for  the  restoration  of  any  State,  whether  “a 
grand  old  commonwealth”  or  not,  until  the 
great  objects  of  reconstruction  had  been  secured 
by  the  conditions  precedent.  There  is  a great 
deal,  indeed,  that  can  not  be  done  by  legisla- 
tion and  careful  prevision ; but  there  is  also  a 
great  deal  that  can.  It  is  not  possible  by  law 
to  make  the  late  slaveholding  class  friendly  to 
the  late  slaves;  but  it  is  quite  practicable  to 
prevent  abuse  of  the  colored  citizens  under  the 
forms  of  law.  If  the  various  metnods  of  abuse 
were  only  to  be  ascertained  by  waiting  and  ex- 
periment, that  was  an  admirable  reason  for  de- 
lay, but  none  whatever  for  a conclusive  action 
which  was  also  immature.  If,  however,  such 
action  were  taken,  there  remained  the  ethical 
question  whether  the  country  loses  more  by  ad- 
mitting Virginia  under  inadequate  conditions, 
than  by  breaking  its  pledged  faith.  If,  indeed, 
it  has  been  shown  that  its  faith  was  not  pledged, 
or  that  Virginia  had  not  complied  with  the 
original  conditions,  we  have  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  overlook  the  fact. 


THE  GOLD  CONSPIRACY  INVESTI- 
GATION. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  tasks  which 
Congress  has  set  itself  is  the  investigation  of  the 
gold  conspiracy  which  created  such  wide-spread 
confusion  and  ruin  in  September  last.  History 
contains  few  examples  of  so  baleful  a plot  against 
the  interests  of  a commercial  people.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  entire  mercantile  com- 
munity, from  the  heaviest  dry-goods  dealers  in 
New  York  to  the  small  jobber  in  St.  Louis  or 
Cincinnati,  were  victims  of  the  conspiracy; 
some  lost  money  which  they  could  ill  spare, 
others  sacrificed  half  their  capital  to  save  the 
other  half,  and  many  left  their  last  dollar  in 
the  Gold  Room.  Nor  were  the  farmers  spared. 
By  forcing  up  the  price  of  gold  against  its  nat- 
ural tendency,  the  conspirators  produced  a dead- 
lock in  the  foreign  exchange  market;  and  hence, 
just  at  the  season  when  Great  Britain  requires 
grain  from  abroad,  and  we  are  prepared  to  sup- 
ply the  demand,  it  was  impossible  to  sell  bills, 
and  consequently  to  ship.  Prussia  and  the 
Baltic  countries  made  swift  haste  to  profit  by 
the  accident.  They  supplied  England’s  wants, 
and  by  the  time  our  exchange  market  returned 
to  its  normal  condition,  the  foreign  demand  no 
longer  existed.  Hence,  in  a great  measure,  the 
heavy  decline  in  wheat  this  winter.  The  sur- 
plus which  farmers  had  sent  forward  for  export 
being  thrown  back  on  the  domestic  market,  pro- 
duced a glut  which  has  caused  wheat  to  decline 
to  $1  15  in  this  city,  75  cents  at  Chicago,  and 
30  and  40  cents  at  the  place  of  production,  in 
Iowa  and  Minnesota.  The  September  conspir- 
acy was  a crime,  not  only  against  the  merchants 
and  farmers,  but  against  the  nation  itself.  For 
several  days  the  value  of  the  national  money 
was  so  unsettled  as  to  recall  the  darkest  days 
of  the  war.  The  national  credit  was  so  roughly 
shaken  that  foreigners  did  not  recover  their 
faith  in  it  for  some  weeks  after  the  conspiracy. 
Who  could  be  expected  to  place  confidence  in 
a currency  which  the  artifices  of  a few  design- 
ing knaves  could  depreciate  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  in  a morning  ? 

If  the  laws  which  we  have— imperfect  as  they 
are — were  faithfully  administered,  it  might  not 
have  been  left  to  Congress  to  hold  this  inquest. 
But  he  is  either  very  bold  or  very  unsophisti- 
cated who  appeals  to  the  courts  of  law  in  New 
York  against  the  Erie-Tammany  Ring.  The 
crime  was  yet  fresh  in  our  ears  when  a shower 
of  injunctions  from  Judges  Barnard  and  Car- 
doza secured,  to  the  criminals  at  least,  tempo- 
rary immunity.  An  investigation  by  the  Grand 
Jury  followed — so  skillfully  managed  that  the 
conspirators  alone  were  summoned  to  tell  their 
story,  and  those  who  could  have  proved  their 
guilt  were  not  wanted  at  all.  Twenty -one 
subpoenas  were  issued  for  Corbin,  and  not  one 
for  Albert  Speters.  Do  not,  however,  fall 
into  the  common  error  of  supposing  that  the 
investigation  had  no  result.  It  developed  the 
fact  that  the  conspirators  were  liable  to  prose- 
cution under  the  Conspiracy  law ; and  as  a time 
might  come  when  a less  complaisant  District 
Attorney  would  fill  the  office  of  J udge  Garvin, 
the  Legislature  no  sooner  met  than  the  very 
first  measure  taken  up  by  them  was  a bill  to 
repeal  the  Conspiracy  law — of  course  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  working-men  and  trades  unions. 

It  was  therefore  a necessity,  if  any  inquiry 
was  ever  to  be  instituted  into  the  great  crime 
of  September,  that  the  work  should  be  done  by 
Congress.  When  the  resolution  wns  first  intro- 
duced, the  intention  was  to  cast  a slur  on  the 
President  and  his  friends  and  office-holders. 
With  a wise  boldness  General  Grant’s  friends 
did  not  decline  the  challenge ; but  after  modi- , 


fying  the  resolution  so  as  to  uivest  it  of  its  of- 
fensive features,  and  to  extend  the  field  of  in- 
quiry to  a wider  range,  they  passed  and  referred 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

This  Committee,  to  which  Congress  is  very 
properly  referring  all  measures  touching  the 
currency,  contains  some  of  the  best  men  in 
the  House,  and  but  little  ‘light  timber.”  The 
chairman  is  General  John  A.  Garfield,  of 
Ohio,  at  one  time  during  the  war  Chief-of- 
Staff  to  General  Rosecrans,  and  since  well 
known  as  a lawyer.  He  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est workers  in  Congress.  Other  members  are 
Mr.  Judd,  of  Illinois,  the  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  ; Mr.  Coburn,  of  Indiana,  cool 
and  clear-headed ; Mr.  Lynch,  of  Maine,  one 
of  the  strongest  men  on  the  Committee ; Mr. 
Jones,  of  Kentucky ; and  others  of  less  note. 

The  Committee  commenced  its  inquiries 
about  a fortnight  since.  Ignoring  the  exam- 
ple set  them  by  the  Grand  Jury  in  this  city, 
they  began  by  ascertaining  from  a few  well- 
informed  persons  the  general  history  of  the 
conspiracy.  Passing  from  general  to  partic- 
ular facts,  they  next  sought  to  ascertain  from 
the  Ring  brokers  how  the  operations  of  the 
Ring  or  clique  were  effected,  how  much  gold 
they  bought,  and  how  they  disposed  of  it ; and 
lastly,  with  the  light  derived  from  these  inqui- 
ries, they  undertook  the  examination  of  Fisk 
and  Gould— the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy — with 
some  prospect  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  Some 
time  must  elapse  before  the  results  of  the  gen- 
eral inquiry  are  made  known.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Committee  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  close 
their  investigation  so  long  as  any  material  wit- 
nesses remain  to  be  examined,  or  any  essential 
facts  continue  unexplained.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that,  before  the  report  is  made,  Congress 
will  find  it  necessary  to  exert  its  power  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  some  of  the  minor  con- 
spirators, who  very  naturally  object  to  confess- 
ing their  share  of  the  performance,  and  thus  far 
refuse  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms.  On  an  inquiry  before  a Congressional 
committee,  witnesses  are  not  allowed  to  refuse 
to  answer  questions  on  the  ground  that  their 
answer  would  tend  to  criminate  them.  Some 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  summoned  may, 
therefore,  be  placed  in  the  unpleasant  dilemma 
of  choosing  between  perjury  and  the  confession 
of  guilt.  But  these  persons  need  expect  no  fa- 
vors from  the  Committee.  It  is  General  Gar- 
field’s purpose  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  those 
who  know  him  need  not  be  assured  that  he  will 
accomplish  it — however  tedious  the  task  may 
prove,  and  whatever  harsh  measures  the  contu- 
macy of  guilty  men  may  compel  him  to  adopt. 

Enough  is  known  of  the  evidence  already 
obtained  to  render  it  certain  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy  were  the  men  known  as  the 
Erie  clique;  that  they  bought  four  times  as 
much  gold  as  there  was  in  the  city  outside  of 
the  Sub-treasury;  that  certain  subordinate  gov- 
ernment officials  and  lobby  men — but  no  official 
in  high  station — were  more  or  less  in  league 
with  them;  that  their  plot  was  consummated 
with  the  direct  aid  of  one  city  bank,  and  by 
means  of  the  facilities  afforded  bv  another;  that 
the  government  sale  of  gold  had  little  or  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  collapse  of  the  movement ; 
that  the  corner  would  inevitably  have  ruined 
every  one  connected  with  it  but  for  the  determ- 
ination of  the  conspirators  to  sacrifice  Speters 
and  Belden,  in  order  to  save  the  rest;  that 
these  two  men  were  sent  into  the  Gold  Room  to 
buy  all  the  gold  they  could  at  140,  150,  and 
160,  it  being  clearly  understood  they  should 
never  pay  for  what  they  bought,  while  other 
Ring  brokers  were  sent  into  the  same  market 
at  the  same  time  with  orders  to  sell  all  they 
could  sell  below  140,  and  not  on  any  account  to 
sell  to  Speyers  or  Belden.  That  the  Gold 
Exchange  has  submitted  to  the  commission  of 
so  gross  an  outrage  as  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  enjoined  by  Judge  Barnard 
from  exercising  its  corporate  powers;  and  as 
to  the  victims  of  the  conspiracy,  they  have  been 
in  some  cases  enjoined  by  the  same  judge  from 
prosecuting  their  claims  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  and,  in  others,  met  by  pleas  of  usury 
or  the  statute  of  frauds,  which  secure,  at  all 
events,  indefinite  delay  to  the  w’rong-doers. 

Some  of  the  papers  sneeringly  ask  : What 
good  will  come  of  the  investigation  ? Can  Con- 
gress punish  the  knaves  ? 

Unfortunately  not.  But  it  will  not  be  a slight 
gain  if  the  Committee  should  furnish  the  public 
with  a complete  mass  of  sw  orn  testimony  on  the 
subject,  so  clear  and  connected  that  it  may  en- 
able some  of  the  victims  to  make  the  conspira- 
tors pecuniarily  responsible  for  their  acts  in  courts 
not  controlled  by  the  Erie  Ring.  It  is  hinted 
that  among  the  victims  are  some  men  who  can 
wait.  Nor  will  the  inquiry  be  in  vain  if  it 
should  tend  to  show  the  danger  of  the  present 
system  of  over-certifying  by  banks.  It  is  in 
evidence  that  the  Erie  Ring  owned  a bank,  and 
obtained  from  it  on  September  23d  certification 
to  an  amount  so  vastly  in  excess  of  its  capital 
that  it  could  not  have  paid  five  cents  on  the 
dollar  had  the  collapse  occurred  twenty-four 
hours  before.  It  is  surely  within  the  province 
of  Congress  to  regulate  a matter  of  this  kind, 
and  to  render  it  impossible  for  a party  of 
speculators  to  buy  up  a bank  with  a capital  of 
half  a million,  and  then  to  obtain  from  it  cer- 
t^Uer  words,  money — to  the  ex- 
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tent  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions.  Whether  the 
disastrous  speculation  of  September  could  have 
taken  place  without  the  agency  of  the  Gold  Ex- 
change Bank,  and  if  it  could  not,  whether  some 
restrictions  can  or  should  be  placed  upon  the 
working  of  that  institution,  will  be  matters  for 
the  Committee  to  determine  according  to  the 
evidence. 

The  country  has  practically  committed  to 
General  Garfield  and  his  associates  supreme 
control  over  the  banking  interests  and  the  cur- 
rency $ whatever  recommendations  they  may 
make  to  Congress  will  in  all  probability  be 
adopted  and  embodied  in  laws.  It  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  them  to  foresee  all  the  acci- 
dents which  are  likely  to  occur  so  long  as  our 
currency  remains  debased.  But  they  owe  it  to 
the  nation  to  inform  themselves  thoroughly  re- 
garding the  accidents  which  have  occurred,  and 
to  take  all  proper  precautions  against  their  rep- 
etition. 


“THE  RESPECT  DUE”  TO 
ROBERT  E.  LEE. 

The  New  York  World,  in  speaking  of  the  pos- 
sible visit  of  Robert  E.  Lee  to  Portland,  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  ceremonies  of  George  Pea- 
body, says : “ From  what  we  find  in  the  New  En- 
gland papers  on  the  subject,  we  are  sure  that  he 
will  be  an  honored  participant  in  the  ceremonies. 
All  the  animosities  of  other  days  will  be  buried, 
at  least  for  the  time  being,  on  this  mournful 
occasion,  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will 
receive  the  distinguished  man  with  the  respect 
due  to  his  own  character  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  visit.”  But  certainly  Robert  E.  Lee  i3 
no  more  a “distinguished  man”  than  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  If  respect  is  “due”  to  the  char- 
acter of  a man  who  remained  in  the  military 
family  of  the  General-in-chief  of  his  country’s 
armies  until  he  had  learned  all  his  command- 
er’s secrets,  and  then  resigned  his  commission 
in  order  to  dishonor  his  country’s  flag  and  de- 
stroy its  government  that  human  slavery  might 
be  extended  and  perpetuated,  then  it  is  certain- 
ly not  less  due  to  the  man  who  presided  over 
the  enterprise.  If  Robert  E.  Lee  is  to  be  an 
“honored  participant”  upon  the  occasion  in 
question,  the  participation  of  Jefferson  Da- 
vis should  be  more  honored. 

What  is  “the  respect  due  to  his  own  charac- 
ter” in  the  case  of  Lee  ? The  circumstances 
of  his  career  are  not  forgotten ; nor  will  they 
be  omitted  by  history.  The  maudlin  senti- 
mentality that  saluted  him  when  the  war  ended 
as  “a  Christian  hero,”  and  which  stigmatized 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union  as  Lincoln’s  hire- 
lings— the  snobbish  servility  that  dubbed  the 
rebel  chief  “ the  great  captain,”  will  not  affect 
the  truthful  record  of  the  war.  No  rhetoric 
about  “ honest  differences”  will  conceal  the  fact 
that  Colonel  Lee,  the  confidential  aid  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  remained  as  long  as  practicable  in 
the  most  intimate  relations  with  his  superior; 
wrote  to  his  sister  that  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  reason  for  hostilities,  and  then,  pro- 
fessing obedience  to  his  State,  immediately  en- 
gaged in  those  hostilities,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  overthrow  of  the  government  and  the 
unrestricted  liberty  of  himself  and  his  associ- 
ates to  traffic  in  human  beings.  The  attempt 
to  liken  such  a cause  and  its  abettors  to  that 
of  Falkland  and  the  cavaliers,  or  of  John 
Hampden  and  the  Parliament,  is  an  inexpressi- 
ble absurdity. 

Robert  E.  Lee  is  in  no  honorable  sense  a 
“ distinguished  man.”  In  no  sense  could  he  be 
“an  honored  participant”  in  the  ceremonies 
described;  and  “the  respect  due  to  his  own 
character”  is  that  which  is  due  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  to  James  M.  Mason,  to  Robert  Toombs, 
and  to  IIowell  Cobb.  We  repeat  what  we 
have  said  upon  every  occasion  when  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  thrust  Lee  into  further  pub- 
licity, that  it  is  a fatal  mistake.  The  loyal 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  have  saved 
their  government  and  liberty,  will  permit  him 
to  remain  in  the  obscurity  into  which  he  has 
fallen.  But  the  effort  to  represent  him  as  a 
hero  to  be  honored,  as  a citizen  to  be  respect- 
ed, as  a man  in  any  noble  or  generous  or  patri- 
otic or  desirable  sense  “ distinguished,”  is  an 
effort  at  public  demoralization  which  shall  not 
pass  unexposed.  The  Boston  cadets,  who  in- 
vited Magruder  to  their  dinner,  may  beg  to 
be  allowed  the  honor  of  respectfully  escorting 
Robert  E.  Lee  through  the  streets  by  which 
the  noblest  of  Boston  youth  marched  to  return 
no  more.  But  self-respecting  American  citi- 
zens, who  cherish  no  vindictive  feeling  toward 
Lee  and  the  baffled  rebels,  will  not  therefore 
think  it  necessary  or  decent  to  honor  them  as 
distinguished  men,  as  great  citizens,  or  as  pub- 
lie  benefactors. 


WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT  THE 
COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Riplet,  in  one  of  his  interesting  letters 
from  Rome  to  the  Tribune,  speaks  of  a late  ser- 
mon preached  in  that  city  by  Archbishop  Man- 
ning, who  is  the  chief  English  representative 
in  the  (Ecumenical  Council.  The  Archbishop 
takes  the  extremest  ground  for  the  absolute 
Papal  supremacy,  as  the  consequence  of  his  in- 
fallibility. It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Manning’s 
influence  with  the  Pope  is  very  great,  and  his 
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sermon  is  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
Pope’s  Bull  on  Excommunications,  of  which  w e 
recently  published  a description,  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  manifest  of  the  Papal  policy  in 
the  Council.  That  policy  is  the  declaration  of 
infallibility ; and  the  substance  of  the  dogma  of 
infallibility  is  that  the  Pope  is  by  Divine  ordi- 
nance not  only  the  spiritual  chief  of  his  Church, 
but  the  absolute  and  irresponsible  head  of  all 
human  governments. 

The  consequences  of  this  assumption,  and  its 
folly,  when  viewed  historically,  are  most  power- 
fully stated  in  “The  Pope  and  Council,”  by  Ja- 
nus, a work  written  by  German  Roman  Catholic 
scholars  who  are  wholly  opposed  to  the  new 
dogma,  as  both  false  and  fatally  mischievous 
to  the  Church.  To  Protestants  this  is  the 
most  remarkable  Roman  Catholic  work  of  the 
time.  As  an  argument  upon  its  especial  point, 
it  is  masterly  and  unanswerable.  As  a blow 
delivered  from  within  the  Church  at  the  Jesuit 
and  reactionary  influence  which  controls  it,  it 
is  unparalleled.  It  is  necessary  to  read  it  in 
order  to  understand  how  profoundly  stirred  to 
its  very  depths  is  the  Roman  Church  at  this 
moment. 

The  Papal  intention  in  calling  the  Council 
was  to  array  the  Church  inflexibly  against  the 
progress  of  civilization ; to  engage  it  in  the  most 
unnatural  and  monstrous  endeavor  to  subjugate 
liberty  of  thought  and  political  freedom  to  the 
whim  of  any  ignorant  monk  or  priest  who  may 
be  made  Pope.  The  power  of  the  Church  over 
its  members  is  very  great ; but  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that  men  of  whom  Montalembert  and 
Hyacinthe  are  representatives  can  acquiesce 
in  the  declaration  of  the  dogma.  Should  it  be 
proclaimed,  Father  Hyacinthe  and  the  whole 
liberal  Catholic  party  must  utterly  recant  or 
leave  the  Church.  And  as  the  proclamation 
is  the  long  cherished  purpose  of  the  Jesuit  in- 
fluence which  has  long  been  supreme  in  the 
Roman  Church,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  will 
be  made. 

At  this  moment  of  intense  and  universal  in- 
terest in  the  world  of  religious  Rome  comes 
Garibaldi’s  novel,  “The  Rule  of  the  Monk,” 
which  will  be  issued  immediately  by  the  Har- 
pers. Its  scene  is  laid  in  Rome,  and  it  is  the 
most  impassioned  exposure  by  the  idol  of  liber- 
al Italy  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  crafty,  cru- 
el, sensual,  and  soul-destroying  system  of  priest- 
ly rule.  As  the  burning  protest  of  the  pure, 
chivalric,  and  sincere  Italian  soldier  against  the 
subtle  and  remorseless  tyranny  which  he  thinks 
has  brought  upon  his  beloved  country  all  its  long- 
suffering  and  despair — and  for  its  assertions  of 
fact,  for  which  he  offers  himself  as  witness  and 
authority,  Garibaldi’s  book,  appearing  while 
the  Council  is  in  session,  can  not  fail  to  excite 
universal  interest. 

Meanwhile  the  Council  drags  slowly  on.  The 
debates  are*  hot,  for  the  hostilities  are  radical. 
The  German  bishops  have  held  a caucus,  and 
have  resolved  that,  unless  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  dioceses  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  votes,  they  ^ill  withdraw  in  a body. 

The  Pope  foreshadows  his  absolute  suprem- 
acy by  excomraunicaing  those  who  shall  appeal 
from  his  decision  to  that  of  a council,  and  all 
their  abettors.  The  issue  of  the  whole  matter 
is  very  likely  to  be  the  assertion  of  an  author- 
ity like  that  assumed  by  Hildebrand  ; and  the 
European  monarchs,  who  profess  spiritual  fidel- 
ity to  the  Pope,  may  have  suddenly  to  consider 
whether  they  will  also  hold  their  crowns  subject 
to  his  pleasure,  and  whether  they  will  permit  a 
foreigner  to  regulate  the  internal,  civil,  and  po- 
litical economy  of  their  states.  The  attempt, 
which  we  consider  elsewhere,  to  introduce  that 
authority  here,  is  only  an  indication  of  the  spir- 
it which,  having  formerly  put  its  foot  upon  the 
neck  of  kings,  fondly  fancies  it  can  modify  free 
institutions  for  its  own  purpose. 


NOTES. 

At  the  late  Woman  Suffrage  Convention  in 
Washington,  Mrs.  II.  B.  Stanton  said,  with 
great  force,  that  many  of  the  ladies  who  profess 
such  horror  at  seeing  their  names  in  the  papers, 
go  incessantly  to  balls  and  public  places,  and  are 
sadly  disappointed  if  they  do  not  see  their  names 
in  the  newspaper  of  the  next  day,  “as  wearing 
the  most  distinguished  costumes  and  waltzing 
with  some  imported  Count.”  Indeed,  in  a col- 
umn of  the  paper,  parallel  with  that  in  which 
Mrs.  Stanton’s  remark  is  reported,  there  was  a 
description  of  a dinner  at  the  White  House,  in 
which  all  the  ladies  were  mentioned  by  name ; 
and  it  is  very  doubtful,  according  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton’s view,  whether  they  were  sorry,  and  indeed 
whether  they  wene  not  pleased.  Let  the  ladies 
observe,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  newspaper  pub- 
licity of  which  they  are  afraid.  Is  it,  then,  more 
discreditable  to  be  reported  as  having  said  or 
done  a wise  thing  than  as  having  worn  a crimson 
velvet  with  diamonds  ? 

The  late  meeting  to  express  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  New  York  that  Cuba  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a belligerent  could  hardly  be  called  a 
success,  even  by  the  most  enthusiastic  friends  of 
recognition.  Mr.  Greeley,  the  chairman,  said 
that  there  was  fighting  in  Cuba,  and  Mr.  C assies 
M.  Clay  discoursed  of'things  in  general.  But 
Mr.  Greeley  did  not  present  any  reasons  for  rec- 
ognition, except  that  European  powers  ought 
not  to  rule  upon  this  continent ; which,  if  it  be 
a good  argument,  would  justify  a declaration  of 


war  against  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Holland,  and 
Denmark,  which,  however,  he  did  not  urge.  As 
to  the  question  of  belligerency,  Mr.  Cassius  M. 
Clay  seems  to  have  settled  it  by  saying : “ I,  as 
an  American  citizen,  as  a lover  of  the  republic 
in  whose  cause  I have  made  so  many  sacrifices 
both  of  time,  of  character,  and  of  money,  say 
that  a state  of  belligerency  does  exist.  ” Where- 
upon, according  to  the  report,  “the  tumult  be- 
came so  great  that  the  band  played  a lively  air, 
and  the  speaker  drank  out  of  a large  pitcher, 
while  the  audience  roared  with  applause.  ” 

Mr.  James  Lenox  has  added  his  name  to  the 
long  list  of  rich  Americans  who  have  devoted  a 
large  part  of  their  property  to  the  public  advant- 
age. M.  Lenox  has  obtained  a charter  for  the 
Lenox  Library,  and  has  made  provision  of  land, 
money,  and  collections.  The  act  is  so  generous 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  it  was  not 
a little  more  maturely  considered.  The  library 
will  necessarily  be  very  much  a duplicate  of  the 
Astor  Library,  and  of  other  large  collections  in 
the  city.  Perhaps  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
will  be  spent  for  works  which  are  already  access- 
ible to  the  public.  But  had  that  sum  been 
added  to  the  fund  of  the  Astor  Library,  or  some 
other  ample  and  established  institution,  its  stores 
might  have  been  so  increased  that  presently  the 
great  literary  want  of  the  country,  a library  com- 
plete in  every  department  and  fully  equal  to  the 
greatest  of  foreign  libraries,  might  be  secured. 
As  it  is,  New  York  will  have  two  fine  free  libra- 
ries, each  incomplete. 

Congress  is  very  generous,  but  is  it  equally 
just  to  its  countrymen,  in  paying  a bounty  to 
English  printers  and  publishers  ? While  every 
article  used  in  manufacturing  a book  is  heavily 
taxed,  foreign  books  are  allowed  to  come  in  un- 
der a duty  comparatively  so  trifling  that  it  is 
cheaper,  in  most  cases,  to  make  the  book  abroad 
than  to  manufacture  it  here.  Not  a book  leaves 
the  American  press  that  does  not  pay  at  least 
fifteen  separate  taxes  to  the  government.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a book  can  be  ordered  in 
England,  and  imported  into  the  United  States, 
that  will  not  cost,  after  paying  duties,  freight, 
and  all  other  charges,  more  than  half  of  what  a 
similar  book,  manufactured  here,  would  cost. 
Is  this  fair  play  for  American  industry  ? and  if  it 
is,  what  would  be  unfair  ? 

It  is  very  hard  for  railroad  conductors  to  sat- 
isfy the  public.  Recently  a respectable  elderly 
gentleman  was  summarily,  and,  as  is  reported, 
unreasonably  ejected  from  a car  upon  a New 
Jersey  railroad.  The  expulsion  was  against  the 
protest  of  the  passengers;  and  in  trying  to  re- 
gain the  car,  the  passenger  fell  and  both  legs 
were  crushed.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that 
as  a rule  conductors  can  be  accused  of  harsh- 
ness, except  to  delinquents  in  paying  the  fare. 
Their  forbearance  toward  drunken  passengers, 
for  instance,  is  truly  edifying.  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt has  made  some  excellent  reforms  in  the 
management  of  his  roads.  Let  him  now  pro- 
vide a calaboose  upon  every  train  for  the  accom- 
modation of  recalcitrant 


The  Albany  correspondent  of  the  World,  the 
well-known  ‘ 4 Sentinel,  ’’says  that  he  supposed  one 
of  the  chief  meanings  of  the  late  election  was  the 
abolition  of  the  system  of  State  police  districts, 
andasks:  “Is  it  possible  that  I was  in  error?”  If 
“ Sentinel”  really  expected  from  the  ascendency 
of  the  party,  whose  actual  managers  he  knows, 
economy,  honesty,  and  a single  regard  for  prin- 
ciple, or  for  fine  professions  made  when  out  of 
power,  there  is  not  such  faith  to  be  found  else- 
where, no,  not  in  New  York.  Moreover,  if  he 
supposes  that  the  order  of  the  city  of  New  York 
and  the  rights  of  its  citizens  would  be  as  well 
protected  by  such  a police  as  would  inevitably 
be  appointed  by  the  local  Ring  masters,  he  would 
doubtless  prefer  to  have  taken  his  chances  under 
Fernando  Wood  and  his  men  in  1857,  rather 
than  under  Acton  and  his  men  in  18G3.  When 
those  Ring  masters  control  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature,  it  is  of  less  importance  where  the 
police  is  appointed.  But  the  sole  question  with 
those  gentry  will  be,  not  what  have  we  promised 
or  professed,  but  how  can  we  make  the  most  of 
the  situation  for  ourselves?  When  Governor 
Hoffman  talked  about  the  honesty  of  the  new  Leg- 
islature, did  “ Sentinel”  really  believe  that  Dem- 
ocrats were  honester  than  Republicans,  and  that 
the  ascent  to  unchecked  power  of  Mr.  Sweeny, 
Mr.  Tweed,  and  their  associates  was  an  actual 
advantage  to  the  State  ? 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

January  IT.— In  the  Senate  the  House  bill  of  last 
session,  prohibiting  the  assignment  of  retired  officers 
to  duty  on  full  pay,  was  passed.  Mr.  Sumner  intro- 
duced a substitute  for  the  bill  in  regard  to  interna- 
tional telegraphic  communication,  and  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  the  bill,  without 
amendment,  providing  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  for  spoliation  by  the 
French  prior  to  July  31,  1801.  Three  Commission- 
ers are  to  be  appointed,  and  the  amount  of  the 
claims  is  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000.  The  bill  for  tho 
admission  of  Virginia  was  debated,  the  Senate  bill 
tabled,  and  that  of  the  House  taken  up;  but  little 

progress  was  made In  the  House,  among  the  bills 

introduced  were  the  following:  For  the  promotion 
of  American  commerce  by  repealing  the  tonnage  tax 
on  American  vessels;  for  an  adjournment  or  Con- 
gress on  the  second  Tuesday  in  April ; for  the  pay- 
ment of  a year’s  salary  of  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
8npreme  Court  to  the  family  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
deceased ; and  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege  from 
July  1, 1870. 

January  18.— The  Senate  held  a short  and  unprofit- 
able debate  on  the  Virginia  bill,  and  adjourned  with- 
out coming  to  a vote  on  the  question — In  the  House 
the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Judd  to  regulate  the  Con- 
gressional apportionment  for  the  Forty-second  Con- 
gress was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
An  ong  the  bills  introduced  was  one  for  new  govera- 
me  it  buildings  in  Brooklyn. 

January  19.— The  Senate,  by  a vote  of  45  to  10, 


adopted  Mr.  Edmunds's  amendment  to  the  Virginia, 
bill,  requiring  the  imposition  of  an  oath  of  the  State 
officers  that  they  are  eligible  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment In  the  House  the  concurrent  resolu- 

tion for  an  adjournment  on  the  second  Monday  in 
April  was  rejected.  A bill  was  introduced  providing 
for  a Niagara  ship  canal. 

January  20.— In  the  Senate  the  statue  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary General  Nathaniel  Greene  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  Senator  Anthony,  of  Rhode 
Island.  Among  the  bills  introduced  was  one  incor- 
porating a Telegraph  Postal  Company,  with  peculiar 
duties  and  powers.  No  progress  was  made  on  the 
Virginia  bill.— In  the  House  a bill  was  introduced  bj 
Mr.  Bingham  making  it  a penal  offense  for  any  per- 
son to  propose  to  repeal  the  action  of  a State  Legis- 
lature in  ratifying  any  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment Among  the  resolutions  was  one  declaring  the 
absence  of  constitutional  authority  in  making  treaties 
which  involve  the  absorption  of  foreign  territory 
without  the  consent  of  the  House. 

January  21 — In  the  Senate,  the  discussion  on  the 
Virginia  bill  was  closed,  and  the  vote  taken.  An 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Drake  was  adopted,  which 
affixes  fundamental  conditions  to  the  admission  of  the 
State,  and  prohibits  any  change  or  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  to  deprive  citizens  of  the  right  of 
franchise  who  are  now  entitled  to  vote,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime.  A farther  amendment  by  Mr. 
Drake,  imposing  farther  conditions  that  the  State 
should  never  deprive  any  citizen,  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  from  hold- 
ing office,  was  adopted— yeas  30,  nays  29.  Another 
amendment,  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  regard  to  the  school 
rights,  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  31  to  29.  The  pream- 
ble of  the  House  bill  was  then  changed  by  a substi- 
tute setting  forth  that  Virginia  had  adopted  a Consti- 
tution republican  in  form,  and  that  the  Legislature 
elected  under  it  had  ratified  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments  in  good  faith  as  a condition  pre- 
cedent to  representation.  This  substitute  was  adopt- 
ed by  a vote  of  39  to  20.  The  bill,  as  amended,  w as 
then  passed  to  a third  reading  by  a vote  of  yeas  4T, 
nays  10.— In  the  House,  no  business  of  importance 
was  transacted. 

January  22.— The  Senate  was  not  in  session,  and 
in  the  House  the  day  was  devoted  to  a general  and 
prosy  discussion  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

NEW  YORK  LEGISLATURE. 

January  18.— In  the  Senate  a bill  was  introduced  to 
incorporate  the  Lenox  Library,  in  New  York  city. 
—The  Assembly  was  not  in  session. 

January  19.— In  the  Senate  Mr.  Tweed  reported  a bill 
to  amend  the  act  providing  for  the  government  of  Ne  w 
York  city.— In  tne  Assembly  several  bills  to  provide 
for  the  better  security  of  human  life  in  New  York  city 
were  introduced,  but  nothing  of  importance  was  done. 

January  20.— In  the  Senate,  the  bill  chartering  the 
Lenox  Library  was  passed.  The  bill  to  repeal  the 
New  York  City  Excise  Law  was  considered  In  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  and  progress  reported.  Mr. 
Creamer  gave  notice  of  a bill  to  repeal  the  act  creating 
the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  and  providing  for 
the  election  of  three  Police  Commissioners  in  New 
York In  the  Assembly,  the  following  bills  were  in- 

troduced : To  repeal  the  act  exempting  ministers  from 
taxation ; for  the  election  of  a commissioner  and  the 
establishment  of  a police  force  in  Brooklyn ; to  repeal 
the  act  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals  in  New  York ; to 
sell  the  Seamen's  Retreat  at  Staten  Island.  The  res- 
olution in  regard  to  the  Committee  to  attend  the  Pea- 
body obsequies  was  amended  so  as  to  consist  of  three 
Senators  and  five  members  of  the  House.  A motion 
was  agreed  to  that  the  Committee  pay  its  own  ex- 
penses. The  Senate  bill  incorporating  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary was  passed. 

January  21.— Nothing  of  importance  was  done  in 
the  Senate.— In  the  Assembly,  a resolution  of  inquiry 
was  passed  in  regard  to  the  encroachments  of  the  New 
Jersey  Railway  Company  upon  the  harbor  of  New 
York. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Ex-Secretary  Seward  was  received  at  Havana,  on 
his  way  home  from  his  long  journey  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  with  due  honors.  He  was  entertained  by  the 
Spanish  officials,  and  on  the  18th  of  January  was  sere- 
naded by  the  volunteer  battalions.  In  replying  to  a 
welcoming  address,  Mr.  Seward  was  strictly  non-com- 
mittal on  the  subject  of  the  insurrection. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  ratified  by  Rhode 
Island  on  the  20th,  and  by  Mississippi  on  the  15th  of 
January. 

Postmaster  General  Creswell  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  an  additional  weekly  dispatch  of  mails  from 
New  York  city  to  Europe,  by  the  steamers  of  the  Ham- 
burg line.  This  secures  angular  tri  - weekly  pnail 
communication. 

A severe  tornado,*  accompanied  by  a heavy  flood, 
recently  swept  over  the  West,  causing  great  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property,  especially  in  Kentucky.  A 
great  part  of  Louisville  was  submerged  by  the  flood, 
and  many  houses  about  Cave  City  were  blown  down. 
Over  twenty  lives  were  lost  in  that  vicinity. 

Generals  Alcorn  and  Ames  have  been  elected  United 
States  Senators  from  Mississippi,  the  former  for  the 
long  and  the  latter  for  the  short  term.  W.  H.  Revels, 
(colored),  at  present  State  Senator  from  Natchez,  has 
been  chosen  Senator  for  the  term  expiring  March, 
1871,  to  which  Mr.  Sharkey  was  elected,  but  not  ad- 
mitted.1] 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  trial  of  Rochefort  was  very  brief,  and  resulted 
in  his  conviction.  He  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  six  months,  a fine  of  3000  francs,  and  a depriva- 
tion of  his  political  rights,  though  he  still  remains  a 
Deputy. 

An  alarming  outbreak  occurred  on  the  18th  of  Jan- 
uary among  the  workmen  at  La  Creuzot,  one  of  the 
largest  iron-manufacturing  towns  in  France.  The 
cause  of  the  strike,  in  which  ten  thousand  workmen 
were  engaged,  w as  a change  in  the  general  direction, 
and  a refusal  by  those  in  authority  to  restore  the  old 
order  of  affairs,  as  asked  for  in  a petition  from  the 
workmen.  A terrible  accident,  by  which  number  of 
miners  were  killed,  added  to  the  excitement.  Troops 
were  at  once  sent  to  the  disaffected  district,  and  the 
movement,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  be  very 
serious,  was  suppressed. 

Tranpmann,  the  murderer  of  the  Kinck  family,  was 
executed  at  Paris  January  19.  The  last  words  he  ut- 
tered were,  “ persist  I have  accomplices.”  Great  pre- 
cautions  were  taken  to  prevent  a disturbance,  and  con- 
sequently the  execution  passed  off  without  disorder. 

An  amnesty  for  offenses  against  the  press  in  France 
will  si  ii  be  issped,  and  a proposed  new  law  regula- 
ting journalism  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Corps  Legte- 

The  (Ecumenical  Council  is  still  occupied  with  the 
discussion  of  the  Syllabus.  Letters  from  Rome  state 
that  the  American  bishops  in  the  Council  object  to 
the  dogma  of  infallibility,  alleging  that  it  will  check 
proselytism  among  Protestants.  It  is  reported  that 
300  members  of  the  Council  have  refused  to  sign 
a petition  in  favor  of  the  proposed  dogma,  and  that 
its  opponents  arc  preparing  a counter  petition,  be- 
jieving  they  will  meet  with  support  enough  to  defeat 

Advices  received  in  London  from  Baker’s  African 
Expedition  up  to  January  1 nre  to  the  effect  that  the 
party  had  arrived  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile,  and 
were  ail  in  good  health. 

A correspondence  between  Count  Bismarck  and  Mr. 
Burlingame  has  been  published  in  Berlin.  Prussia 
wants  Imperialism  restored  throughout  China  as  a 
guarantee  of  order  and  of  safety  to  foreigners.  It  is 
stated  that  the  relations  between  Count  Bismarck  and 
Mr.  Burlingame  are  of  the  most  friendly  character, 
and  that  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Chi- 
nese Treaty  has  beeij  satisfactorily  arranged. 

DriginaTfrom 
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THE  PEABODY  FUNERAL  TRAIN.— From  a Photograph  by  J.  W.  Black,  Boston.— [See  Page  87.] 

Dr.  Anderson 
was  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, his  father  be- 
ing a native  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  born 
near  Beekman's 
Slip,  New  York 
city,  on  the  21st  of 
April,  177o,  two 
days  after  the  first 
bloodshed  in  the 
old  war  for  inde- 
pendence had  oc- 
curred at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord. 

His  father  differed 
in  politics  from  most 
of  his  countrymen 
in  America  at  that 
time,  who  were  gen- 
erally distinguished 
for  their  loyalty  to 
the  king;  and  at 
the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's birth  he 
was  the  publisher  of 
a republican  news- 
paper in  the  city  of 
New  York,  called 


our  firmament  with 
steady  lustre  for  al- 
most three  genera- 
tions. 

Dr.  Anderson 
was  the  pioneer  en- 
graver on  wood  in 
America.  He  was 
the  virtual  inventor 
of  the  art  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 
His  name  has  been 
familiar  to  book- 
sellers and  readers 
in  America  from 
the  beginning  of  the 
present  century ; 
and  the  mysterious 
little  monogram 
“A.  A.”  in  the 
corners  of  wood- 
cuts  in  educational 
books  has  attract- 
ed the  attention  of 
millions  of  children 
in  our  schools  and  at 
our  firesides  when 
experiencing  the  de- 
light of  his  pictures. 


THE  BEGGAR  AT  THE  DOOR. 
nb  op  anderson's  early  wood-octs. 


WILLIAM  AND  AMELIA  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 
one  op  Anderson’s  early  wood-cuts. 


The  Constitutional  Gazette.  He  continued  to  pub- 
lish it  in  opposition  to  the  ministerial  papers  of  Riv- 
ington  a!hd  Gaine  until  the  autumn  of  1776,  when 
the  British  took  possession  of  New  York  city.  Then 
the  “ rebel  printer”  was  compelled  to  fly,  with  his 
books  and  printing  materials,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  lost  before  he  reached  a place  of  absolute  safety 
in  Connecticut. 


ALEXANDER  ANDERSON,  M.D. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Anderson,  who  breathed  his 
last  on  the  17th  of  January,  at  the  residence  of  his 
son-in-law,  in  Jersey  City,  the  bookmaker’s  craft  and 
the  world  of  book-readers  have  lost  a long-familiar 
friend — a man  whose  genius,  not  meteoric  in  splen- 
dor, but  planet-like  in  its  effulgence,  has  burned  in 


ALEXANDER  ANDERSON. 

ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF  IN  HIS  EIGUTY-F1 


fo£ClNG  THE  WHISKY  LAWS  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA.— From  a Sketch  by  W.  L.  'PUge  87.] 
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At  the  age  of  twelve  years  young  Anderson 
began  to  use  the  graver  for  his  own  amusement. 

He  was  a timid  lad,  shrunk  from  asking  ques- 
tions, and  gained  information  by  silent  and  mod- 
est observation.  Peeping  into  the  shop  windows 
of  silver-smiths  he  saw  the  shape  and  the  method 
of  manipulating  the  graver  in  the  lettering  of 
spoons;  and  rolled-out  copper  cents  gave  him 
his  plates  for  first  efforts.  The  wonders  of  gen- 
eral science  early  engaged  his  attention,  espe- 
cially that  branch  which  pertains  to  the  econo- 
my of  man’s  physical  life.  Some  of  his  earlier 
efforts  in  the  engraver’s  art  were  in  making  cop- 
ies of  anatomical  figures  from  medical  books. 

His  father  perceived  this  proclivity  with  pleas- 
ure, and  deprecating  the  lad’s  manifest  love  of 
Art,  he  allowed  him  to  make  preparations  for  the 
profession  of  a physician.  In  May,  1 79G,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  received  the  degree 
of  Medical  Doctor  from  the  Faculty  of  Columbia 
College.  The  subject  of  his  address  on  that  oc- 
casion was  “Chronic  Mania;”  and  the  theories 
which  he  then  advanced,  concerning  its  cause 
and  cure,  have  now  been  long-established  facts 
in  medical  science. 

Soon  after  young  Anderson  commenced  his 
professional  studies,  at  the  age  of  about  seven- 
teen years,  his  proficiency  in  Art  had  become  so 
great,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  that 
lay  in  his  way,  that  he  was  employed  by  William 
Dbrell,  a bookseller,  to  copy  the  illustrations 
of  a popular  little  English  work  entitled  “The 
Looking-Glass  for  the  Mind.”  The  engravings 
that  adorned  it  were  made  on  wood  by  Bewick, 
the  father  of  modern  wood-engraving.  Up  to 
this  time  Anderson’s  engravings  had  been  made 
on  type-metal,  and  he  had  no  idea  that  wood  was 
used  for  the  purpose.  When  he  had  completed 
about  half  the  illustrations  he  was  informed  that 
Bewick’s  pictures  were  engraved  on  box-wood. 

He  immediately  procured  some  pieces  of  that 
wood  from  a rule-maker’s  shop,  invented  proper 
tools,  experimented,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  he 
found  the  material  much  more  agreeable  to  work 
upon,  and  more  easily  managed,  than  type-metal. 

Two  of  these  wood  blocks,  the  first  ever  engraved 
in  America,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  writer, 
somewhat  worn  by  use,  and  are  herewith  printed. 

The  first,  representing  a beggar  at  a door,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  little  story  in  “The  Looking- 
Glass,”  entitled  “The  Destructive  Consequences 
of  Dissipation  and  Luxury.”  The  second  illus- 
trates a part  of  the  story  of  “William 'and  Ame- 
lia.” PRINCE  ARTHUR  OF  ENGLAND Photographed  by  W.  Notman,  Montreal.— [See  Page  ST.] 


In  the  first  year  of  his  practice  of  medicine, 
Dr.  Anderson  drew  and  engraved  on  wood,  in 
a most  admirable  manner,  even  when  compared 
with  the  art  at  the  present  day,  a full-length 
human  skeleton,  from  Albinbs’s  “Anatomy,” 
which  he  enlarged  to  the  length  of  three  feet. 
This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  largest  fine  and  care- 
fully elaborated  engraving  on  wood  ever  attempt- 
ed, and  has  never  been  excelled  in  accuracy  of 
drawing  and  characteristic  execution. 

When  Dr.  Anderson  was  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  years  his  family  all  died  of  the  yellow-fever. 
He  was  attacked  while  in  attendance  upon  the 
physician  with  whom  he  had  studied,  and  who 
had  been  prostrated  by  it.  Both  recovered  ; and 
Anderson  made  a voyage  to  thoWest  Indies,  to 
visit  a paternal  uncle,  Alexander  Anderson, 
who  was  “ the  king’s  botanist”  at  St.  Vincent. 
On  his  return,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  medi- 
cal profession  as  a business  and  devote  himself  to 
engraving,  for  which  he  had  conceived  an  irre- 
pressible passion.  At  that  time  John  Roberts, 
an  eccentric  Scotchman  and  friend  of  Ander- 
son’s deceased  father,  who  painted  miniatures, 
etched  and  engraved  on  copper,  was  a clever 
musician  and  mathematician,  and  a competent 
draughtsman,  became  his  instructor.  Anderson 
preferred  wood-engraving ; but  the  demand  for  it 
being  small,  he  practiced  on  copper,  and,  under 
Roberts’s  instruction,  gained  great  proficiency. 
His  skill  was  well  attested  by  the  frontispiece  to 
Robertson’s  “ History  of  Charles  theFifth,”  and 
a porti'ait  of  Francis  the  First.  These  he  en- 
graved in  the  year  1 800  for  an  edition  published 
in  New  York  by  Hopkins.  But  Roberts’s  hab- 
its were  so  irregular  that  Anderson  did  not  re- 
main with  him  long ; and,  finally,  his  master’s 
intemperance  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  might  have  derived  from  that 
artist’s  practical  suggestions. 

Anderson  established  himself  as  an  engraver 
soon  after  leaving  Roberts,  and  up  to  the  year 
1820  he  used  both  wood  and  metal,  as  occasions 
required.  He  illustrated  the  earliest  editions  of 
“Webster’s  Spelling-Book,”  which,  for  about  sev- 
enty years,  has  been  a leading  elementary  book 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  Its  sale  has 
been  enormous,  and  at  one  time  amounted  to 
about  a million  of  copies  a year.  In  18/57  a new 
and  more  fully  illustrated  edition  of  that  work 
was  published,  the  engravings  executed  by  An- 
derson, from  drawings  by  Morgan,  one  of  his 
pupils,  who  was  about  eight  years  his  junior. 

During  his  long  and  busy  life  Dr.  Anderson 
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engraved  many  thousands  of  subjects.  In  the 
year  1799  he  engraved  several  large  copper-plates 
for  Josephus's  “History  of  the  Jews;”  and  in 
1808  he  executed  on  wood  sixty  or  seventy  il- 
lustrations for  an  American  edition  of  Bell’s 
“Anatomy,”  copied  from  the  originals,  etched 
by  Bell  himself.  His  last  engraving  in  copper 
was  made  about  the  year  1812,  to  illustrate  a 
quarto  Bible.  The  subject  was  “ The  Last  Sup- 
er,” from  an  English  design.  From  that  time 
e engraved  on  wood  exclusively,  and  found  con- 
tinual employment  until  called  upon  to  lay  aside 
every  implement  of  labor  forever.  Between  18.50 
and  1855  ha  engraved  forty  octavo  and  forty  small- 
er illustrations  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  from  orig- 
inal designs,  for  Cooledge  & Brother,  then  the 
pu  blishers  of  “ W ebster ’s  Spelling-Book.  ” They 
were  executed  in  the  substantial  and  character- 
istic style  of  English  wood-cuts  thirty  or  forty 
years  previously. 

Jn  the  Spring  of  1859,  when  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Anderson  changed  his  place 
of  residence,  and  removed  from  where  he  had 
lived  about  thirty  years.  At  that  time  he  issued 
a new  business-card,  drawn  and  engraved  by 
himself,  with  the  appropriate  motto  — Flexes 
non  Fractus — “ Bent,  not  broken.” 

Dr.  Anderson’s  reminiscences  of  the  past  were 
extremely  vivid,  and  his  relations  of  them  were 
very  instructive.  They  extended  back  to  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  With  most  of 
the  literary  and  professional  men  in  New  York 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  he  was  very  fa- 
miliar, and  was  beloved  by  all  for  his  sterling 
virtues.  The  writer  has  heard  the  late  Wash- 
ington Irving  speak  of  him  in  a most  affection- 
ate manner,  as  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  his 
outh,  and  from  whom,  when  Irving  was  a lad, 
e learned  to  play  the  flageolet. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Dr.  Anderson  was 
in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  person 
he  was  a little  below  the  medium  height,  rather 
thick-set,  and  presented  a countenance  always 
beaming  with  benevolent  and  kindly  feeling.  I le 
was  extremely  regular  and  temperate  in  his  hab- 
its. “I  would  not  sit  up  after  ten  o’clock  at 
night,”  he  used  to  say,  “to  see  an  angel.”  He 
was  genial  in  thought  and  conversation,  and  un- 
commonly modest  and  retiring.  It  was  not  with- 
out much  persuasion  from  the  writer  that  he  con- 
sented, several  years  ago,  to  sit  for  the  daguerre- 
otype from  which  our  portrait  was  copied,  and 
which  he  himself  engraved  when  he  was  past  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age. 


tEntered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,” 

“ The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 


WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTIETH. 

TOUCHING  IT. 

As'soon  as  the  general  stupefaction  was  nl- 
*Iayed,  the  general  incredulity  asserted  itself  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  man  who  first  declared  that  “ seeing”  was 
“ believing”  laid  his  finger  (whether  he  knew  it 
himself  or  not)  on  one  of  the  fundamental  follies 
of  humanity.  The  easiest  of  all  evidence  to  re- 
ceive is  the  evidence  that  requires  no  other  judg- 
ment to  decide  on  it  than  the  judgment  of  the 
eye — and  it  will  be,  on  that  account,  the  evidence 
which  humanity  is  most  ready  to  credit,  as  long 
as  humanity  lasts.  The  eyes  of  every  body 
looked  at  Geoffrey ; and  the  judgment  of  every 
body  decided,  on  the  evidence  there  visible,  that 
the  surgeon  must  be  wrong.  Lady  Lundie  her- 
self (disturbed  over  her  dinner  invitations)  led 
the  general  protest.  “ Mr.  Delamayn  in  broken 
health!”  she  exclaimed,  appealing  to  the  better 
sense  of  her  eminent  medical  guest.  4 4 Really, 
now,  you  can’t  expect  us  to  believe  that !” 

Stung  into  action  for  the  second  time  by  the 
startling  assertion  of  which  he  had  been  made 
the  subject,  Geoffrey  rose,  and  looked  the  sur- 
geon, steadily  and  insolently,  straight  in  the  face. 

“Do  you  mean  wliat  you  say?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“ You  point  me  out  before  all  these  people — ” 

“ One  moment,  Mr.  Delamayn.  I admit  that 
I may  have  been  wrong  in  directing  the  general 
attention  to  you.  You  have  a right  to  complain 
of  my  haring  answered  too  publicly  the  public 
challenge  offered  to  me  by  your  friends.  I apol- 
ogize for  having  done  that.  Bnt  I don’t  retract 
a single  word  of  what  I have  said  on  the  subject 
of  your  health.” 

“You  stick  to  it  that  I'm  a broken-down 
man  ?” 

“Ido.” 

“ I wish  yon  were  twenty  years  younger,  Sir?” 

“I’d  ask  yon  to  step  out  on  the  lawn  there; 
and  I’d  show  you  whether  I’m  a broken-down 
man  or  not.” 

Lady  Lundie  looked  at  her  brother-in-law. 
Sir  Patrick  instantly  interfered. 

“ Mr.  Delamayn,”  he  said,  “you  were  invited 
here  in  the  character  of  a gentleman,  and  you 
are  a guest  in  a lady’s  house.” 

“ No ! no !”  said  the  surgeon,  good-humoredly. 
“ Mr.  Delamayn  is  using  a strong  argument,  Sir 
Patrick— and  that  is  all.  If  I were,  twenty  years 
younger,”  he  went  on,  addressing  himself  to 
Geoffrey,  “and  if^rf/^%  outj.on  the  lawn 


have  damaged  your  muscular  power.  I assert 
that  they  have  damaged  your  vital  power.  In 
what  particular  way  they  have  affected  it  I don't 
consider  myself  bound  to  tell  yon.  I simply  give 
you  a warning,  as  a matter  of  common  human- 
ity. You  will  do  well  to  be  content  with  the 
success  you  have  already  achieved  in  the  field  of 
athletic  pursuits,  and  to  alter  your  mode  of  life 
for  the  future.  Accept  my  excuses,  once  more, 
for  having  said  this  publicly  instead  of  privately 
— and  don’t  forget  mv  warning. " 

lie  turned  to  move  away  to  another  part  of 
the  room.  Geoffrey  fairly  forced  him  to  return 
to  the  subject. 

“ Wait  a bit,” he  said.  44  You  have  had  your 
innings.  My  turn  now.  I can’t  give  it  words 
as  you  do ; but  I can  come  to  the  point.  And, 
by  the  Lord,  I’ll  fix  you  to  it!  In  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  from  this  I’m  going  into  training  for 
the  Foot-Race  at  Fulham.  Do  you  say  I shall 
break  down  ?” 

“You  will  probably  get  through  your  train- 
ing.” 

44  Shall  I get  through  the  race?” 

“ You  may  possibly  get  through  the  race.  But 
if  you  do — ” 

“If  I do?” 

44  You  will  never  run  another.” 

4 4 And  never  row  in  another  match  ?” 

“Never.” 

“I  have  been  asked  to  row  in  the  Race,  next 
spring ; and  I have  said  I will.  Do  you  tell  me, 
in  so  many  words,  that  I sha  n’t  be  able  to  do  it  ?” 

“Yes — in  so  many  words.” 

44  Positively  ?” 

“Positively.” 

44  Back  your  opinion !”  cried  Geoffrey,  tearing 
his  betting-book  out  of  his  pocket.  “ I lay  you 
an  even  hundred  I’m  in  fit  condition  to  row  in 
the  University  Match  next  spring.” 

“I  don’t  bet,  Mr.  Delamayn.” 

With  that  final  reply  the  surgeon  walked  away 
to  the  other  end  of  the  library.  Lady  Lundie 
(taking  Blanche  in  custody)  withdrew,  at  the 
same  time,  to  return  to  the  serious  business  of 
her  invitations  for  the  dinner.  Geoffrey  turned 
defiantly,  book  in  hand,  to  his  college  friends 
about  him.  The  British  blood  was  up ; and  the 
British  resolution  to  bet,  which  successfully  de- 
fies common  decency  and  common  law  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with. 

“Come  on!”  cried  Geoffrey.  44  Back  the 
doctor,  one  of  you !’’ 

Sir  Patrick  rose  in  undisguised  disgust,  and 
followed  the  surgeon.  One,  Two,  and  Three, 
invited  to  business  by  their  illustrious  friend, 
shook  their  thick  heads  at  him  knowingly,  and 
answered  with  one  accord,  in  one  eloquent  word 
— “Gammon!” 

“One  of  you  back  him!”  persisted  Geoffrey, 
appealing  to  the  two  choral  gentlemen  in  the 
back-ground,  with  his  temper  fast  rising  to  fever 
heat.  The  two  choral  gentlemen  compared  notes, 
as  usual.  “We  weren’t  born  yesterday,  Smith  ?” 
“Not  if  we  know  it,  Jones." 

“Smith!”  said  Geoffrey,  with  a siulden  as- 
sumption of  politeness  ominous  of  something  un- 
pleasant to  come. 

Smith  said  “Yes?” — with  a smile. 

44  Jones !” 

Jones  said  “Yes?”  — with  a reflection  of 
Smith. 

44  You’re  a couple  of  infernal  cads — and  you 
haven’t  got  a hundred  pound  between  you!” 

“Come!  come!”  said  Arnold,  interfering  for 
the  first  time.  44  This  is  shameful,  Geoffrey !” 

“Why  the” — (never  mind  what!) — “won’t 
they  any  of  them  take  the  bet  ?” 

“If  you  must  be  a fool,”  returned  Arnold,  a 
little  irritably  on  his  side,  “and  if  nothing  else 
will  keep  you  quiet,  I’ll  take  the  bet.” 

“An  even  hundred  on  the  doctor!”  cried 
Geoffrey.  4 4 Done  with  you ! ” 

His  highest  aspirations  were  satisfied ; his 
temper  was  in  perfect  order  again.  He  entered 
the  bet  in  his  book ; and  made  his  excuses  to 
Smith  and  Jones  in  the  heartiest  way.  “No 
offense,  old  chaps!  Shake  hands!”  The  two 
choral  gentlemen  were  enchanted  with  him. 
“The  English  aristocracy — eh,  Smith  ?"  44 Blood 
and  breeding — ah,  Jones ! ” 

As  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  Arnold's  conscience 
reproached  him : not  for  betting  (who  is  ashamed 
of  that  form  of  gambling  in  England?),  but  for 
44  backing  the  doctor.”  With  the  best  intention 
toward  his  friend,  he  was  speculating  on  the  fail- 
ure of  his  friend’s  health.  He  anxiously  assured 
Geoffrey  that  no  man  in  the  room  could  be  more 
heartily  persuaded  that  the  surgeon  was  wrong 
than  himself.  44 1 don’t  cry  off  from  the  bet,” 
he  said.  “Bnt,  my  dear  fellow,  pray  under- 
stand that  I only  take  it  to  please  you." 

“Bother  all  that!”  answered  Geoffrey,  with 
the  steady  eye  to  business,  which  was  one  of  the 
choicest  virtues  in  his  character.  “A  bet’s  a 
bet — and  hang  your  sentiment !”  He  drew  Ar- 
nold by  the  arm  out  of  ear-shot  of  the  others. 

44 1 say !”  he  asked,  anxiously.  “Do  you  think 
I’ve  set  the  old  fogy’s  back  up  ?" 

44  Do  you  mean  Sir  Patrick?” 

Geoffrey  nodded,  and  went  on. 

44 1 haven’t  put  that  little  matter  to  him  yet — 
about  marrying  in  Scotland,  you  know.  Sup- 
pose he  cuts  up  rough  with  me  if  I try  him  now  ?” 
His  eye  wandered  cunningly,  as  he  put  the  ques- 
tion, to  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  The  sur- 
geon was  looking  over  a port-folio  of  prints.  The 
ladies  were  still  at  work  on  their  notes  of  invita- 
tion. Sir  Patrick  was  alone  at  the  book-shelves, 
immersed  in  a volume  which  he  had  just  taken 
down. 

44  Make  an  apology,”  suggested  Arnold.  44  Sir 
Patrick  may  be  a little  irritable  and  bitter ; but 
he’s  a just  man  and  a kind  man.  Say  you  were 
not  guilty  of  any  intentional  disrespect  toward 
him — and  you  will  say  enough.  ” 

“All  right!” 

&i|  Patrick,  deep  in  an  old  Venetian  edition  of  i 


The  Decameron,  found  himself  suddenly  recalled 
from  medieval  Italy  to  modem  England,  by  no 
less  a person  than  Geoffrey  Delamayn. 

“What  do  you  want?”  he  asked,  coldly. 

“I  want  to  make  an  apology,”  said  Geoffrey. 
“Let  by-gones  be  by-gones — and  that  sort  of 
thing.  I wasn’t  guilty  of  any  intentional  disre- 
spect toward  you.  Forgive  and  forget.  Not 
half  a bad  motto,  Sir — eh  ?”  . 

It  was  clumsily  expressed — but  still  it  was  an 
apology.  Not  even  Geoffrey  could  appeal  to  Sir 
Patrick’s  courtesy  and  Sir  Patrick’s  consideration 
in  vain. 

44  Not  a word  more,  Mr.  Delamayn ! ” said  the 
polite  old  man.  “Accept  my  excuses  for  any 
thing  which  I may  have  said  too  sharply,  on  my 
side ; and  let  us  by  all  means  forget  the  rest.” 

Having  met  the  advance  made  to  him,  in 
those  terms,  he  paused,  expecting  Geoffrey  to 
leave  him  free  to  return  to  the  Decameron.  To 
his  unutterable  astonishment,  Geoffrey  suddenly 
stooped  over  him,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  44 1 
want  a word  in  private  with  you.  ” 

Sir  Patrick  started  back,  as  if  Geoffrey  had 
tried  to  bite  him. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Delamayn — what 
did  you  say*?” 

44  Could  you  give  me  a word  in  private?” 

Sir  Patrick  put  back  the  Decameron;  and 
bowed  in  freezing  silence.  The  confidence  of 
the  Honorable  Geoffrey  Delamayn  was  the  last 
confidence  in  the  world  into  which  he  desired  to 
be  drawn.  44  This  is  the  .secret  of  the  apology!” 
he  thought.  “What  can  he  possibly  want  with 
Me?” 

“It’s  abont  a friend  of  mine,”  pursued  Geof- 
frey ; leading  the  way  toward  one  of  the  windows. 
“He’s  in  a scrape,  my  friend  is.  And  I want 
to  ask  yonr  advice.  It’s  strictly  private,  you 
know.”  There  he  came  to  a full  stop — aiyi 
looked  to  see  what  impression  he  had  produced, 
so  far. 

Sir  Patrick  declined,  either  by  word  or  gesture, 
to  exhibit  the  slightest  anxiety  to  hear  a word 
more. 

44  Would  you  mind  taking  a turn  in  the  gar- 
den ?”  asked  Geoffrey. 

Sir  Patrick  pointed  to  his  lame  foot.  44 1 have 
had  my  allowance  of  walking  this  morning,”  he 
said.  “Let  my  infirmity  excuse  me.” 

Geoffrey  looked  about  him  for  a substitute  for 
the  garden,  and  led  the  way  back  again  toward 
one  of  the  convenient  curtained  recesses  opening 
out  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  library.  “We  shall 
be  private  enough  here,”  he  said. 

Sir  Patrick  made  a final  effort  to  escape  the 
proposed  conference — an  undisguised  effort,  this 
time. 

“ Pray  forgive  me,  Mr.  Delamayn.  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  you  apply  to  the  right  person,  in 
applying  to  me  ?” 

“ You’re  a Scotch  lawyer,  ain’t  you  I” 

4 4 Certainly.  ” 

“And  you  understand  about  Scotch  mar- 
riages— eh  ?’’ 

Sir  Patrick’s  manner  suddenly  altered. 

4 4 Is  that  the  subject  you  wish  to  consult  me 
on  ?”  he  asked. 

“It’s  not  me.  It’s  my  friend.” 

“Your  friend,  then?” 

44  Yes.  It’s  a scrape  with  a woman.  Here, 
in  Scotland.  My  friend  don’t  know  whether 
he’s  married  to  her  or  not.” 

44 1 am  at  your  service,  Mr.  Delamayn.” 

To  Geoffrey’s  relief— by  no  means  unmixed 
with  surprise — Sir  Patrick  not  only  showed  no 
further  reluctance  to  be  consulted  by  him,  but 
actually  advanced  to  meet  his  wishes,  by  leading 
the  way  to  the  recess  that  was  nearest  to  them. 
The  quick  brain  of  the  old  lawyer  had  put 
Geoffrey’s  application  to  him  for  assistance,  and 
Blanche’s  application  to  him  for  assistance,  to- 
gether; and  had  built  its  own  theory  on  the 
basis  thus  obtained.  “Do  I see  a connection 
between  the  present  position  of  Blanche’s  gov- 
erness, and  the  present  position  of  Mr.  Dela- 
mayn’s  4 friend  ?’  ” thought  Sir  Patrick.  “Stran- 
ger extremes  than  that  have  met  me  in  my  ex- 
perience. Something  may  come  out  of  this.  ” 

The  two  strangely-assorted  companions  seated 
themselves,  one  on  each  side  of  a little  table  in 
the  recess.  Arnold  and  the  other  guests  had 
idled  out  again  on  to  the  lawn.  The  surgeon 
with  his  prints,  and  the  ladies  with  their  invita- 
tions, were  safely  absorbed  in  a distant  part  of 
the  library.  The  conference  between  the  two 
men,  so  trifling  in  appearance,  so  terrible  in  its 
destined  influence,  not  over  Anne’s  future  only, 
but  over  the  future  of  Arnold  and  Blanche,  was, 
to  all  practical  purposes,  a conference  with  closed 
doors. 

“ Now;”  said  Sir  Patrick,  44  what  is  the  ques- 
tion ?” 

“The  question,”  said  Geoffrey,  “is  whether 
my  friend  is  married  to  her  or  not  ?" 

44  Did  he  mean  to  marry  her?” 

“No.” 

44  He  being  a single  man,  and  she  being  a sin- 
gle woman,  at  the  time?  And  both  in  Scot- 
land?” 

44  Yes.” 

“Very  well.  Now  tell  me  the  circum- 
stances.” 

Geoffrey  hesitated.  The  art  of  stating  cir- 
cumstances implies  the  cultivation  of  a very 
rare  gift — the  gift  of  arranging  ideas.  No  one 
was  better  acquainted  with  this  truth  than  Sir 
Patrick.  He  was  purposely  puzzling  Geoffrey 
at  starting,  under  the  firm  conviction  that  his 
client  had  something  to  conceal  from  him.  The 
one  process  that  could  be  depended  on  for  ex- 
tracting the  truth,  under  those  circumstances, 
was  the  process  of  interrogation.  If  Geoffrey 
was  submitted  to  it,  at  the  outset,  his  cunning 
might  take  the  alarm.  Sir  Patrick’s  object  was 
to  make  the  man  himself  invite  interrogation, 
Geoffrey  invited  it  forthwith,  by  attempting  to 
state  the  circumstances,  and  by  involving  thepi_ 
in  the  usual  confusion.  Sir  Patrick  > wh'ted  ‘un-- 


til  he  had  thoroughly  lost  the  thread  of  his  nar- 
rative— and  then  played  for  the  winning  trick. 

“Would  it  be  easier  to  you  if  I asked  a few 
questions  ?”  he  inquired,  innocently. 

44  Much  easier.” 

“I  am  quite  at  your  service.  Suppose  we 
clear  the  ground  to  begin  with?  Are  you  at 
liberty  to  mention  names?” 

“No.” 

“Places?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Dates  ?” 

“■Do  you  want  me  to  be  particular?” 

44 Be  as  particular  as  you  can.” 

“ Will  it  do,  if  I say  the  present  year  ?” 

“Yes.  Were  your  friend  and  the  lady — at 
some  time  in  the  present  year — traveling  togeth- 
er in  Scotland  ?” 

“No.” 

44  Living  together  in  Scotland  ?” 

“No.” 

“What  were  they  doing  together  in  Scot- 
land ?” 

“Well — they  were  meeting  each  other  at  an 
inn.” 

“Oh?  They  were  meeting  each  other  at  an 
inn.  Which  was  first  at  the  rendezvous  ?” 

44  The  woman  was  first.  Stop  a bit ! We  are 
getting  to  it  now.  ” He  produced  from  his  pocket 
the  written  memorandum  of  Arnold’s  proceed- 
ings at  Craig  Feraie,  which  he  had  taken  down 
from  Arnold’s  own  lips.  44  I’ve  got  a bit  of  note 
here,”  he  went  on.  “Perhaps,  you’d  like  to 
have  a look  at  it  ?” 

Sir  Patrick  took  the  note — read  it  rapidly 
through  to  himself— then  re-read  it,  sentence  by 
sentence,  to  Geoffrey ; using  it  as  a text  to  speak 
from,  in  making  further  inquiries. 

44  4 He  asked  for  her  by  the  name  of  his  wife, 
at  the  door,’  ” read  Sir  Patrick.  44  Meaning,  I 
presume,  the  door  of  the  inn?  Had  the  lady 
previously  given  herself  out  as  a married  woman 
to  the  people  of  the  inn  ?” 

“Yes.” 

44  How  long  had  she  been  at  the  inn  before  the 
gentleman  joined  her?” 

44  Only  an  hour  or  so.” 

44  Did  she  give  a name  ?” 

44 1 can’t  be  quite  sure — I should  say  not" 

“Did  the  gentleman  give  a name?” 

“No.  I’m  certain  he  didn’t.” 

Sir  Patrick  returned  to  the  memorandum. 

“ 4 He  said  at  dinner,  before  the  landlady  and 
the  waiter,  I take  these  rooms  for  my  wife.  He 
made  her  say  he  was  her  husband,  at  the  same 
time.  ’ Was  that  done  jocosely,  M r.  Delamayn — 
either  by  the  lady  or  the  gentleman  ?” 

“No.  It  was  done  in  downright  earnest.” 

“You  mean  it  was  done  to  look  like  earnest, 
and  so  to  deceive  the  landlady  and  the  waiter  ?” 

44  Yes.” 

Sir  Patrick  returned  to  the  memorandum. 

4 4 4 After  that,  he  stopped  all  night.  ’ Stopped 
in  the  rooms  he  had  taken  for  himself  and  his 
wife  ?” 

“Yes.” 

44  And  what  happened  the  next  day?” 

“He  went  away.  Wait  a bit!  Said  he  had 
business  for  an  excuse.” 

“ That  is  to  say,  he  kept  up  the  deception  with 
the  people  of  the  inn  ? and  left  the  lady  behind 
him,  in  the  character  of  his  wife  ?” 

44  That’s  it.” 

44  Did  he  go  back  to  the  inn  ?” 

“No.” 


44  How  long  did  the  lady  stay  there,  after  he 
had  gone  ?” 

44  She  staid — well,  she  staid  a few  days.” 

44  And  your  friend  has  not  seen  her  since?” 
“No.” 


“Are  your  friend  and  the  lady  English  or 
Scotch  ?” 

44  Both  English. 

44  At  the  time  when  they  met  at  the  inn,  had 
they  either  of  them  arrived*  in  Scotland,  from  the 
place  in  which  they  were  previously  living,  within 
a period  of  less  than  twenty-one  days  ?” 

Geoffrey  hesitated.  There  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  answering  for  Anne.  Lady  Lundie  and 
her  domestic  circle  had  occupied  Windygates  for 
a much  longer  period  than  three  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  lawn-party.  The  question,  as  it  af- 
fected Arnold,  was  the  only  question  that  required 
reflection.  After  searching  his  memory  for  de- 
tails of  the  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
between  them,  when  he  and  Arnold  had  met 
at  the  lawn-party,  Geoffrey  recalled  a certain 
reference  on  the  part  of  his  friend  to  a per- 
formance at  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  which  at 
once  decided  the  question  of  time.  Arnold  had 
been  necessarily  detained  in  Edinburgh,  before 
his  arrival  at  Windygates,  by  legal  business  con- 
nected with  his  inheritance ; and  he,  like  Anne, 
had  certainly  been  in  Scotland,  before  they  met 
at  Craig  Femie,  for  a longer  period  than  a period 
of  three  weeks.  He  accordingly  informed  Sir 
Patrick  that  the  lady  and  gentleman  had  been 
in  Scotland  for  more  than  twenty-one  days— and 
then  added  a question  on  his  own  behalf : “Don’t 
let  me  hurry  you,  Sir— but,  shall  you  soon  have 
done  ?” 


44 1 shall  have  done,  after  two  more  questions,” 
answered  Sir  Patrick.  “Am  I to  understand 
that  the  lady  claims,  on  the  strength  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  you  have  mentioned  to  me, 
to  be  your  friend’s  wife  ?” 

Geoffrey  ntsde  an  affirmative  reply.  The 
readiest  means  of  obtaining  Sir  Patrick’s  opinion 
was,  in  this  case,  to  answer,  Yes.  In  other 
words,  to  represent  Anne  (in  the  character  of 
44  the.lady”)  as  claiming  to  be  married  to  Arnold 
(in  the  character  of  44  his  friend”). 

Having  made  this  concession  to  circumstances, 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  quite  cunning  enough 
to  see  that  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  pur- 
pose which  he  .had  jn  view,  to  confine  himself 
ictty  l t<J  I this  bhe  "perversion  of  the  truth. 
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the  facts  exactly  as  they  had  occurred  at  the  inn. 
To  the  facts  he  had,  thus  far,  carefully  adhered ; 
and  to  the  facts  (with  the  one  inevitable  depart- 
ure from  them  which  had  been  just  forced  on 
him)  he  determined  to  adhere  to  the  end. 

“Did  no  letters  pass  between  the  lady  and 
gentleman  ?”  pursued  Sir  Patrick. 

“None  that  I know  of,”  answered  Geoffrey, 
steadily  returning  to  the  truth. 

“I  have  done,  Mr.  Delamayn.” 

“Well  ? and  what’s  your  opinion?” 

“Before  I give  my  opinion  I am  bound  to 
preface  it  by  a personal  statement  which  you  are 
not  to  take,  if  you  please,  as  a statement  of  the 
law.  You  ask  me  to  decide — on  the  facts  with 
which  you  have  supplied  me — whether  your 
friend  is,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  mar- 
ried or  not  ?” 

Geoffrey  nodded.  “That’s  it!”  he  said,  ea- 
gerly. 

“My  experience,  Mr.  Delamayn,  is  that  any 
single  man,  in  Scotland,  may  many  any  single 
woman,  at  any  time,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances. In  short,  after  thirty  years’  practice 
as  a lawyer,  I don’t  know  what  is  not  a mar- 
riage in  Scotland.” 

“ In  plain  English,”  said  Geoffrey,  “you  mean 
she’s  his  wife  ?” 

In  spite  of  his  cunning;  in  spite  of  his  self- 
command,  his  eyes  brightened  as  he  said  those 
words.  And  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke — 
though  too  carefully  guarded  to  be  a tone  of 
triumph — was,  to  a fine  ear,  unmistakably  a tone 
of  relief. 

Neither  the  look  nor  the  tone  was  lost  on  Sir 
Patrick. 

His  first  suspicion,  when  he  sat  down  to  the 
conference,  had  been  the  obvious  suspicion  that, 
in  speaking  of  “ his  friend,"  Geoffrey  was  speak- 
ing of  himself.  But,  like  all  lawyers,  he  habit- 
ually distrusted  first  impressions,  his  own  in- 
cluded. His  object,  thus  far,  had  been  to  solve 
the  problem  of  Geoffrey’s  true  position  and  Geof- 
frey’s real  motive.  He  had  set  the  snare  accord- 
ingly, and  had  caught  his  bird. 

It  was  now  plain  to  his  mind — first,  that  this 
man  who  was  consulting  him,  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability, really  speaking  of  the  case  of  another 
person:  secondly,  that  he  had  an  interest  (of 
what  nature  it  was  impossible  yet  to  say)  in  sat- 
isfying his  own  mina  that  “ his  friend”  was,  by 
the  law  of  Scotland,  indisputably  a married  man. 
Having  penetrated  to  that  extent  the  secret  which 
Geoffrey  was  concealing  from  him,  he  abandoned 
the  hope  of  making  any  further  advance  at  that 
present  sitting.  The  next  question  to  clear  up 
in  the  investigation,  w’as  the  question  of  who  the 
anonymous  “lady”  might  be.  And  the  next 
discovery  to  make  was,  whether  “the  lady” 
could,  or  could  not,  be  identified  with  Anne  Sil- 
vester. Pending  the  inevitable  delay  in  reach- 
ing that  result,  the  straight  course  was  (in  Sir 
Patrick’s  present  state  of  uncertainty)  the  only 
course  to  follow  in  laying  down  the  law.  He  at 
once  took  the  question  of  the  marriage  in  hand — 
with  no  concealment  whatever,  as  to  the  legal 
bearings  of  it,  from  the  client  who  was  consult- 
ing him. 

“Don’t  rush  to  conclusions,  Mr.  Delamayn,” 
he  said.  “I  have  only  told  you  what  my  gen- 
eral experience  is  thus  far.  My  professional 
opinion  on  the  special  case  of  your  friend  has 
not  been  given  yet.” 

Geoffrey’s  face  clouded  again.  Sir  Patrick 
carefully  noted  the  new  change  in  it. 

“The  law  of  Scotland,”  he  went  on,  “so  far 
as  it  relates  to  Irregular  Marriages,  is  an  outrage 
on  common  decency  and  common-sense.  If  you 
think  my  language  in  thus  describing  it  too  strong 
— I can  refer  you  to  the  language  of  a judicial 
authority.  Lord  Deas  delivered  a recent  judg- 
ment of  marriage  in  Scotland,  from  the  bench,  in 
these  words  : * Consent  makes  marriage.  No 
form  or  ceremony,  civil  or  religious ; no  notice 
before,  or  publication  after ; no  cohabitation,  no 
writing,  no  witnesses  even,  are  essential  to  the 
constitution  of  this,  the  most  important  contract 
which  two  persons  can  enter  into.  ’ — There  is  a 
Scotch  judge's  own  statement  of  the  law  that  he 
administers ! Observe,  at  the  same  time,  if  you 
please,  that  we  make  full  legal  provision  in 
Scotland  for  contracts  affecting  the  sale  of 
houses  and  lands,  horses  and  dogs.  The  only 
contract  which  we  leave  without  safeguards  or 
precautions  of  any  sort  is  the  contract  that  unites 
a man  and  a woman  for  life.  As  for  the  author- 
ity of  parents,  and  the  innocence  of  children,  our 
law  recognizes  no  claim  on  it  either  in  the  one 
case  or  in  the  other.  A girl  of  twelve  and  a 
boy  of  fourteen  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  cross 
the  Border,  and  to  be  married — without  the  in- 
terposition of  the  slightest  delay  or  restraint,  and 
without  the  slightest  attempt  to  inform  their  par- 
ents on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  law.  As  to  the 
marriages  of  men  and  women,  even  the  mere  in- 
terchange of  consent  which,  as  you  have  just 
heard,  makes  them  man  and  wife,  is  not  required 
to  be  directly  proved : it  may  be  proved  by  in- 
ference. And,  more  even  than  that,  whatever 
the  law  for  its  consistency  may  presume,  men 
and  women  are,  in  point  of  fact,  held  to  be  mar- 
ried in  Scotland  where  consent  has  never  been 
interchanged,  and  where  the  parties  do  not  even 
know  that  they  are  legally  held  to  be  married 
persons.  Are  you  sufficiently  confused  about  the 
law  of  Irregular  Marriages  in  Scotland  by  this 
time,  Mr.  Delamayn  ? Aiffi  have  I said  enough 
to  justify  the  strong  language  I used  when  I un- 
dertook to  describe  it  to  you  ?” 

“Who’s  that  ‘authority’  you  talked  of  just 
now?”  inquired  Geoffrey.  “Couldn’t  I ask 
him  t ” 

“You  might  find  him  flatly  contradicted,  if 
yon  did  ask  him,  by  another  authority  equally 
learned  and  equally  eminent,”  answered  Sir  Pat- 
rick. “I  am  not  stating 

facts.  Have  you  heard  of  the  Queen  s Commis- 

’DIVERSITY  OF  MICHI 


“Then  listen  to  this.  In  March,  ’sixty-five, 
the  Queen  appointed  a Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  Marriage-Laws  of  the  United  Kingdom.  , 
The  Report  of  that  Commission  is  published  in 
London;  and  is  accessible  to  any  body  who 
chooses  to  pay  the  price  of  two  or  three  shillings 
for  it.  One  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  was, 
the  discovery  that  high  authorities  were  of  en- 
tirely contrary  opinions  on  one  of  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  Scottish  marriage-law.  And  the  Com- 
missioners, in  announcing  that  fact,  add  that  the 
question  of  which  opinion  is  right  is  still  dispnted, 
and  has  never  been  made  the  subject  of  legal  de- 
cision. Authorities  are  every  where  at  variance 
throughout  the  Report.  A haze  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  hangs  in  Scotland  over  the  most  im- 
portant contract  of  civilized  life.  If  no  other 
reason  existed  for  reforming  the  Scotch  mar- 
riage-law, there  w ould  be  reason  enough  afforded 
by  that  one  fact.  An  uncertain  marriage-law  is 
a national  calamity.” 

“You  can  tell  me  what  yon  think  yourself 
about  my  friend’s  case — can’t  you?”  said  Geof- 
frey, still  holding  obstinately  to  the  end  that  he 
had  in  view. 

“ Certainly.  Now  that  I have  given  you  due 
warning  of  the  danger  of  implicitly  relying  on 
any  individual  opinion,  I may  give  my  opinion 
with  a clear  conscience.  I say  that  there  has 
not  been  a positive  marriage  in  this  case.  There 
has  been  evidence  in  favor  of  possibly  establish- 
ing a marriage — nothing  more.” 

The  distinction  here  was  far  too  fine  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  Geoffrey’s  mind.  He  frowned  heav- 
ily, in  bewilderment  ancf'Uisgust. 

“Not  married!”  he  exclaimed,  “when  they 
said  they  were  man  and  wife,  before  witnesses  ?” 

“That  is  a common  popular  error,”  said  Sir 
Patrick.  “ As  I have  already  told  you,  w itnesses 
are  not  legally  necessary  to  make  a marriage  in 
Scotland.  They  are  only  valuable — as  in  this 
case— to  help,  at  some  future  time,  in  proving  a 
marriage  that  is  in  dispute.” 

Geoffrey  caught  at  the  last  words. 

“ The  landlady  and  the  waiter  might  make  it 
out  to  be  a marriage,  then  ?”  he  said. 

“Yes.  And,  remember,  if  you  choose  to  ap- 
ply to  one  of  my  professional  colleagues,  he  might 
possibly  tell  you  they  w ere  married  already.  A 
state  of  the  law  which  allows  the  interchange  of 
matrimonial  consent  to  be  proved  by  inference 
leaves  a wide  door  open  to  conjecture.  Your 
friend  refers  to  a certain  lady,  in  so  many  words, 
as  his  wife.  The  lady  refers  to  your  friend,  in 
so  many  words,  as  her  husband.  In  the  rooms 
which  they  have  taken,  as  man  and  wife,  they 
remain,  as  man  and  wife,  till  the  next  morning. 
Your  friend  goes  away,  without  undeceiving  any 
body.  The  lady  stays  at  the  inn,  for  some  days 
after,  in  the  character  of  his  wife.  And  all  these 
circumstances  take  place  in  the  presence  of  com- 
petent witnesses.  Logically — if  not  legally — 
there  is  apparently  an  inference  of  the  inter- 
change of  matrimonial  consent  here.  I stick 
to  my  own  opinion,  nevertheless.  Evidence  in 
proof  of  a marriage  (I  say) — nothing  more.” 

While  Sir  Patrick  had  been  speaking,  Geoffrey 
had  been  considering  with  himself.  By  dint  of 
hard  thinking  he  had  found  his  way  to  a decisive 
question  on  his  side. 

“Look  here!”  he  said,  dropping  his  heavy 
hand  down  on  the  table.  “ I want  to  bring  you 
to  book,  Sir!  Suppose  my  friend  had  another 
lady  in  his  eye?” 

“Yes?” 

“As  things  are  now — would  you  advise  him  to 
marry  her  ?” 

“ As  things  are  now — certainly  not !” 

Geoffrey  got  briskly  on  his  legs,  and  closed  the 
interview. 

“That  will  do,”  he  said,  “for  him  and  for 
me.” 

With  those  words  he  walked  back,  without 
ceremony,  into  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
room. 

“I  don’t  know  who  your  friend  is,”  thought 
Sir  Patrick,  looking  after  him.  “But  if  your 
interest  in  the  question  of  his  marriage  is  an 
honest  and  a harmless  interest,  I know  no  more 
of  human  nature  than  the  babe  unborn ! ” 

Immediately  on  leaving  Sir  Patrick,  Geoffrey 
was  encountered  by  one  of  the  servants  in  search 
of  him. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,”  began  the  man. 
“The  groom  from  the  Honorable  Mr.  Dela- 
mayn’s — ” 

“Yes?  The  fellow  who  brought  me  a note 
from  my  brother  this  morning?” 

“He’s  expected  back,  Sir  — he’s  afraid  he 
mustn’t  wait  any  longer.” 

“ Come  here,  and  I’ll  give  you  the  answer  for 
him.” 

He  led  the  way  to  the  writing-table,  and  re- 
ferred to  Julius’s  letter  again.  He  ran  his  eye 
carelessly  over  it,  until  he  reached  the  final  lines : 
“ Come  to-morrow,  and  help  us  to  receive  Mrs. 
Glenarm.”  For  a while  he  paused,  with  his  eye 
fixed  on  that  sentence ; and  with  the  happiness 
of  three  people — of  Anne,  who  had  loved  him ; 
of  Arnold,  who  had  served  him;  of  Blanche, 
guiltless  of  injuring  him — resting  on  the  decision 
that  guided  his  movements  for  the  next  day. 
After  what  had  passed  that  morning  between 
Arnold  and  Blanche,  if  he  remained  at  Lady 
Lundie’s,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  perform 
his  promise  to  Anne.  If  he  returned  to  his  broth- 
er's house,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  desert 
Anne,  on  the  infamous  pretext  that  she  was  Ar- 
nold's wife. 

He  suddenly  tossed  the  letter  away  from  him 
on  the  table,  and  snatched  a sheet  of  note-paper 
out  of  the  writing-case.  “ Here  goes  for  Mrs. 
Glenarm!”  he  said  to  himself;  and  wrote  back 
to  his  brother,  in  one  line:  “Dear  Julius,  Ex- 
pect me  to-morrow.  G.  D.”  The  impassible 
man-servant  stood  by  while  he  wrote,  looking  at 
his  magnificent  breadth  of  chest,  and  thinking 
whlj$t  alglorious  “ staying-power”  was  there  for 
the  rasf  terrible  mile  of  the  coming  race. 


“There  you  are!”  he  said,  and  handed  his 
note  to  the  man. 

“ All  right,  Geoffrey?”  asked  a friendly  voice 
behind  him. 

He  turned— and  saw  Arnold,  anxious  for  news 
of  the  consultation  with  !Sir  Patrick. 

“ Yes,”  he  said.  “ All  right.” 

Note — There  are  certain  readers  who  feel  a dispo- 
sition to  doubt  Facts,  when  they  meet  with  them  in  a 
work  of  Action.  Persons  of  this  way  of  thinking  may 
be  profitably  referred  to  the  book  which  first  suggest- 
ed to  me  the  idea  of  writing  the  present  Novel.  The 
book  is  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  The 
Laws  of  Marriage.  Published  by  the  Queen’s  Printers. 
For  her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  (London,  1868.) 
What  Sir  Patrick  says  professionally  of  Scotch  Mar- 
riages in  this  chapter  is  taken  from  this  high  authori- 
ty. What  the  lawyer  (in  the  Prologue)  says  profes- 
sionally of  Irish  Marriages  is  also  derived  from  the 
same  source.  It  is  needless  to  encumber  these  pages 
with  quotations.  But  as  a means  of  satisfying  my 
readers  that  they  may  depend  on  me,  I subjoin  an  ex- 
tract from  my  list  of  references  to  the  Report  of  the 
Marriage  Commission,  which  any  persons  who  may  be 
so  inclmed  can  verify  for  themselves. 

Irish  Marriages  (in  the  Prologue).'— See  Report, 
pages  XII.,  Xlll.,  XXIV. 

Irregular  Marriages  in  Scotland.— Statement  of  the 
law  by  Lord  Deas.  Report,  page  XVI.— Marriages  of 
children  of  tender  years.  Examination  of  Mr.  Muir- 
head  by  Lord  Chelmsford  (Question  689).-rInterchange 
of  consent,  established  by  inference.  Examination  of 
Mr.  Muirhead  by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  (Question 
654). — Marriage  where  consent  has  never  been  inter- 
changed. Observations  of  Lord  Deas.  Report,  page 
XIX.— Contradiction  of  opinions  between  authorities. 
Report,  pages  XIX.  XX.,  Legal  provision  for  the  sale 
of  horses  and  dogs.  No  legal  provision  for  the  mar- 
riage of  men  and  women.  Mr.  Seeton’s  Remarks. 
Report,  page  XXX.— Conclusion  of  the  Commission- 
ers. In  spite  of  the  arguments  advanced  before  them 
in  favor  of  not  interfering  with  Irregular  Marriages  iu 
Scotland,  the  Commissioners  declare  their  opinion 
that  “Such  marriages  ought  not  to  continue."  (Re- 
port, page  XXXIV.) 

In  reference  to  the  arguments  (alluded  to  above)  in 
favor  of  allowing  the  present  disgraceful  state  of 
things  to  continue,  I find  them  resting  mainly  on  these 
grounds:  That  Scotland  doesn’t  like  being  Interfered 
with  by  England  (1).  That  Irregular  Marriages  cost 
nothing  (1 !).  That  they  are  diminishing  in  number, 
and  may  therefore  be  trusted,  in  course  of  time,  to  ex- 
haust themselves  (!  1 !).  That  they  act,  on  certain  oc- 
casions, in  the  capacity  of  a moral  trap  to  catch  a prof- 
ligate man  (!  1 1 1).  Such  is  the  elevated  point  of  view 
from  which  the  Institution  of  Marriage  is  regarded  by 
some  of  the  most  pious  and  learned  men  in  Scotland. 
A legal  enactment  providing  for  the  sale  of  your  wife, 
when  you  have  done  with  her,  or  of  your  husband, 
when  you  “ really  can’t  put  up  with  him  any  longer," 
appears  to  be  all  that  is  wanting  to  render  this  North 
British  estimate  of  the  “Estate  of  Matrimony"  prac- 
tically complete.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  of  the 
witnesses  giving  evidence — oral  and  written — before 
the  Commissioners,  fully  one-half  regard  the  Irregular 
Marriages  of  Scotland  from  the  Christian  and  the 
civilized  point  of  view,  and  entirely  agree  with  the 
authoritative  conclusion  already  cited— that  such  mar- 
riages ought  to  be  abolished.  W.  C. 


(ENFORCING  THE  WHISKY  LAWS 
IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  covered  with 
forest  and  traversed  by  few  roads,  offer  tempting 
facilities  to  those  who  engage  in  the  illicit  dis- 
tillation of  whisky,  and  the  revenue  officers  of 
the  United  States  experience  great  difficulty  in 
hunting  up  their  establishments  and  enforcing 
the  laws.  The  stills  are  generally  located  in 
some  very  secluded  ravine,  to  be  reached  by 
an  obscure  bridle-path  only ; and  as  the  distil- 
lers are  hardly  one  degree  removed  from  bandit- 
ti, many  of  them  having  been  rebel  guerrillas, 
and  regard  revenue  officers  as  natural  enemies, 
the  latter  are  frequently  compelled  to  call  upon 
the  military  for  assistance  when  making  a raid 
upon  a well-defended  still.  Our  illustration  on 
page  81  represents  the  seizure  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment, and  was  made  by  our  artist  from  an 
actual  scene. 


THE  PEABODY  FUNETAL  CAR. 

When  it  was  decided  that  the  body  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Peabody  was  to  be  transported 
over  the  Eastern  Railroad  from  Portland,  the 
Directors  of  the  road  selected  a car  of  the  latest 
pattern  to  be  fitted  up  for  reception  of  the  re- 
mains. The  decoration  was  intrusted  to  the 
taste  and  experience  of  Colonel  William  Beale, 
of  Boston.  The  car,  of  which  we  give  a view, 
with  the  rest  of  the  funeral  trayi,  on  page  81,  is 
a model  of  elegant  construction.  It  is  21  feet 
long  and  7 feet  wide,  and  the  height  of  the  floor 
from  the  ground  is  5 feet  7 inches.  It  is  car- 
peted in  black  and  green,  and  is  draped  through- 
out with  black  and  white  alpaca.  The  interior 
of  the  roof  is  hung  with  gracefully  drooping  folds 
of  alternate  black  and  white,  blending  near  the 
ends  of  the  car  with  the  colors  of  the  American 
and  English  flags.  Between  the  roof  and  the 
tops  of  the  windows  is  an  elaborate  succession  of 
pleasing  designs,  and  the  drapery  of  the  windows 
is  looped  back  in  diamond  form.  The  ends  of 
the  car  are  partitioned  off  with  heavy  black  cur- 
tains, relieved  and  looped  back  with  white  folds. 
The  doors  are  draped  outside  and  in,  the  upper 
half  matching  the  decoration  of  the  windows.  In 
the#centre  of  the  car  is  a magnificent  dais,  10 
feet  long,  covered  with  black-  velvet,  festooned 
with  silver  bullion  fringe,  tassels,  and  rosettes, 
and  bound  with  heavy  silver  lace.  The  effect  of 
the  interior,  as  seen  from  the  doorway,  is  very 
solemn  and  imposing,  and  reflects,  great  credit 
upon  the  designer.  The  exterior  is  draped  at 
the  sides  and  ends,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the 
interior.  Two  other  cars  are  to  be  decorated 
less  elaborately  for  the  funeral  cortege  — long 
bands  of  black  extending  in  graceful  curves  from 
point  to  point  of  the  roof,  relieved  by  bows  of 
white  at  the  intersections,  and  festoons  of  white 
and  black  at  the  sides. 

The  engine  selected  to  draw  the  funeral  train 
is  the  splendid  machine  which,  by  a singular  co- 
incidence, was  named  the  “ George  Peabody,”  in 
honor  of  a gentleman  of  Salem,  a former  Presi- 
dent of  the  road.  Bands  of  alternate  white  and 
black  cover  the  boiler,  converging  in  a rosette  at 
the  extremity  of  the  cow-catcher.  The  jsledinV 
dome  and  sand-box  are  draped  with  black  'Vel- 


vet, studded  with  silver  stars,  and  trimmed  with 
white  fringe.  The  bell  is  muffled  with  black 
crape.  The  sides  of  the  tender  and  driver’s  cab 
are  ornamented  with  rows  of  festoons,  bows,  and 
streamers.  The  flag-staff’s  at  the  front  carry,  on 
opposite  sides,  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  draped  with  black  crape,  tb 
tout  ensemble  giving  an  effect  of  sombre  rich 
ness. 


PRINCE  ARTHUR  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Prince  Arthur,  who  arrived  in  Canada  last 
August  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  regiment 
to  which  he  is  attached,  and  which  is  now  sta- 
tioned in  that  countiy,  is  now  on  a visit  to  the 
United  States,  partly  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Mr.  Peabody,  and  partly  to  take  a look  at 
Washington  while  Congress  is  in  session.  He  is 
the  seventh  child  and  third  son  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  is  now  about  nineteen  years  old- 
very  nearly  of  the  same  age  that  his  brother,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  W’hen  he  visited  this  coun- 
try about  nine  years  ago.  Our  portrait  of  the 
Prince  on  page  85  shows  him  to  be  a pleasant- 
looking  young  gentleman,  with  features  very  un- 
like those  of  his  elder  brother.  The  London 
Times , referring  to  the  Prince’s  visit,  expresses 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  productive  of  happy  re- 
sults in  bringing  both  countries  to  a more  cord- 
ial understanding. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


Evekt  body  has  to  be  interviewed  nowadays,  either 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  by  the  enterprising  “ gentle- 
men of  the  press."  One  of  these  press-men,  it  Is  said, 
nnable  to  get  at  Prince  Arthur,  who  was  taking  a 
quiet  lunch  at  the  Brevoort  House  in  New  York  in 
company  with  the  British  Minister  and  Colonel  Elph- 
instone,  undertook  to  perform  his  duty  to  the  public 
in  the  next  best  possible  way.  Accosting  a colored 
gentleman  who,  napkin  on  arm,  was  leaving  the 
Prince’s  room,  he  said: 

“I  believe,  Sir,  that  you  have  just  been  serving  his 
Royal  Highness  ?’’ 

“ Yes,  Hah,  I have  had  dat  honor." 

“ Yon  heard  the  conversation  ?” 

“Yes,  Sah,  every  word.” 

“My  dear  friend,  you  are  just  the  gentleman  I want 
to  see and  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the  waiter,  which 
hand  was  immediately  seen  approaching  his  vest- 
pocket.  “Now,  my  dear  Sir,  what  did  the  Prince 
say  ? Did  he  say  any  thing  about  the  Queen,  when 
he  heard  from  her,  and  how  she  was  ?" 

“He  didn’t  say  nnffin  ’bout  the  Queen.” 

“Any  thing  about  the  Alabama  ?’* 

“ No,  Sah.  I dqn’t  b'lieve  he  knows  any  thing  *bont 
ole  Alabam.”  \ 

“ Did  he  tell  what  he  was  going  to  say  to  President 
Grant?” 

“ No,  Sah.  Didn’t  mention  Mass  Grant’s  name." 

“ Did  he  say  how  he  liked  the  American  people  ?’• 

“ No,  Sah.  Didn’t  say  any  thing  about  the  Ameri- 


cans." 

“ Did  he  tell  what  he  thought  about  New  York  ?" 

“ No,  Sah.  Not  a word  ’bout  New  York.” 

“Well  then,  my  dear  fellow,  what  did  he  say?  and 
what  did  they  all  say  ?’’ 

“Well den,  the  Prince  he  says:  ‘I  say,  Thornton, 
dem  eysters  is  jolly  nice.’  ‘I  t’inks  so  too,’  says 
Mass  Thornton.  ‘ Dem’s  my  sentiments  'zackly,'  says 
t’other  gemman';  an’  dat’s  every  word  dey  said,  on’y 
the  Priuce  told  me  to  bring  a jolly  lot  more  or  ’em ; 
an’  I’m  jess  going  to  get  ’em.  Good-mornin’,  Sah." 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  “interview." 


A school  visitor  lately  gave  a teacher  the  follow- 
ing  sentence  to  spell:  “Robert  Wright,  the  beautiful 
writer  of  Wrightvilie,  down  in  Torrington,  claims  the 
exclusive  right  to  write  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
his  church,  and  has  secured  a copyright  for  his  writ- 
ings; but  Henry  Wright,  the  writing-master,  also 
writes  those  rites : now  is  it  honorable  for  the  Right 
Honorable  Henry  Wright  boldly  to  write  himself  up- 
right in  the  presence  of  the  right-handed  wheel- 
wright, Robert  Wright?’’ 

“Yon  can’t  stand  there,”  said  a watchman  to  a 
thin  man  in  a suit  of  rusty  black,  who  was  endeavor- 
ing to  maintain  a favorable  position  for  viewing  a 
late  fire ; “ yon  must  come  down,  Sir.”  “ Allow  me 
to  remain,  if  you  please ; I am  a reporter,  and  it  is 
necessary  I should  see  what  is  going  on.”  “ I dqp’t 
care,"  responded  the  guardian ; “ if  ye  want  a report 
of  it  you’ll  see  it  in  all  the  papers  to-morrow." 


At  a recent  examination  of  a Scotch  farmer,  on  his 
sister  entering  the  box  to  be  examined,  the  following 
conversation  took  place  between  her  and  the  oppos- 
ing agent : 

Agent.  “ How  old  are  you  ?" 

Miss  Jane.  “Oh,  weel,  Sir,  I am  an  unmarried  wo- 
man, and  I dinna  think  it  richt  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion." 

The  Judge.  “Oh  yes,  answer  the  gentleman  how 
old  yon  are.” 

Miss  Jane.  “Weel  a weel,  I am  fifty." 

Agent.  “ Are  you  not  more  ?" 

Miss  Jane.  “Weel,  I am  sixty." 

The  inquisitive  agent  still  further  asked  if  she  had 
any  hopes  of  getting  married,  to  which  she  replied : 

“ Weel,  Sir,  I widna  surely  tell  a lie : 1 hinna  lost 
all  hope  yet."  And  she  scornfully  aaoed:  “But  I 
widna  marry  yon,  for  I am  sick  ana  tired  o’  your  pa- 
laver already. 

The  examination  proceeded. 


Let  each  one  strive  with  all  his  might 
To  be  a decent  man, 

And  love  his  brother  as  himself— 
Upon  the  golden  plan ; 

Ana  if  his  neighbor  chance  to  be 
A pretty  female  woman, 

Why  love  her  all  the  more— yon  6ee 
That’s  only  acting  human. 


A pompons  clergyman  once  said  to  a chubby-faced 
lad,  who  was  passing  him  without  raising  his  bat, 
“ Do  you  know  who  I am,  Sir,  that  you  pass  me  in  this 
unmannerly  way?  You  are  better  fed  than  taught,  I 
think.”  “ Wa’al,  maybe  it  be  so,  mistur,"  said  the 
boy,  “ fur  yon  teaches  me,  an’  I feeds  myself." 


An  Alabama  young  lady,  canght  smoking  a cigar, 
rave  as  her  reason  that  “it  made  it  smell  as  though 
here  was  a man  around." 


A Down-East  paper  says  that  pessuasive  and  hum- 
bugging agents  are  about  in  that  region  selling  light- 
ning-mis. One  old  lady  told  an  agent  she  had  no 
fear  of  lightning,  but  she  ha*  always  been  afraid  of 
thunder.  “ Just  so,"  he  replied,  “ we  can  meet  your 
case  exactly.  The  square  rods  are  lightning-roAn,  and 
the  round  ones  thunder- rods."  Of  course  she  is  now 
“ protected."  _ 


A lady  has  a Sunday-school  class  in  one  of  the 
churches.  Two  brothers  attend  it  alternately.  One 
Sunday  the  lady  ask^.one  of  the  boyMf  he  would  be 


no,"  says  he. 
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LOVE-CRAFT. 

Oh  love,  to-day  we  found  a way 
To  be  as  happy  as  the  hours : 

We  climbed  the  hill,  to  where  the  still 
Gray  rocks  smile  with  the  flowers. 

The  soft  wind’s  breath,  the  sea  beneath, 
They  made  for  us  a pleasant  sound : 

With  love’s  words  low,  made  tenderer  so, 
The  happy  hours  were  crowned. 

Love  is  so  strange,  with  wane  and  change, 
His  mood  is  subtle  as  the  air: 

Through  long  vague  years  of  joy  and  tears 
You  never  looked  so  fair. 

I never  knew  your  eyes  more  blue, 

Your  voice  flow  with  so  sweet  a tone. 

Full  of  my  bliss,  I know  this  is 
The  happiest  day  we’ve  known. 

To-morrow,  then,  we’ll  find  again 
Those  rocks  between  the  sea  and  sky. 

To-morrow  will  prove  happier  still ! 

Nay,  love,  to-day,  good-by. 

We  ll  let  love  rest  thus  at  its  best, 

We  will  not  dare  to  tempt  delight : 

I kiss  your  brow,  and  we’ll  part  now : 

Dear  love,  good-by,  good-night! 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 


fin  JFftoe  Hooks.— Book  fi17. 


CHAPTER  I. 


TEMPTATION. 

By  the  end  of  March  Veronica  arrived  in  En- 
gland. The  news  of  Sir  John’s  death  and  of  her 
marriage  had,  of  course,  preceded  her  thither. 
Telegrams  and  letters  had  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Lane,  the  agent,  in  the  name  of  the  self-styled 
Lady  Tallis  Gale.  But  besides  these,  there  had 
come  to  Mr.  Lane  a letter  from  Paul.  The 
agent  had  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with 
the  inheritor  of  the  late  baronet’s  estate  and 
title.  This  was  an  elderly  bachelor  who  had 
made  a small  competence  in  trade,  and  had  re- 
tired from  business,  and  was  living  obscurely  in 
a suburb  of  the  large  manufacturing  town  in 
which  his  life  had  been  passed.  Sir  John  had 
as  much  as  possible  ignored  his  plebeian  con- 
nections ; and,  without  ever  having  set  eyes  on 
him,  detested  his  presumptive  successor.  Mr. 
Matthew  Tallis,  or,  as  he  must  henceforward  be 
styled,  Sir  Matthew  Tallis  Gale,  had  hastened 
to  London,  and  had  had  a meeting  with  Mr. 
Lane;  and  Mr.  Lane  had  seen  Sir  Matthew’s 
lawyer;  and  they  were  all  three  prepared  to 
meet  and  discuss  matters  with  Veronica’s  legal 
adviser. 

Mr.  Frost  had  written  to  his  partner,  stating 
that  he  should  be  in  England  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  March.  But  the  fact  was,  that  he  arrived 
three  days  sooner  than  that  date.  And  one  of 
his  first  proceedings  was  to  go  to  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood’s house  in  Gower  Street.  The  yellow 
window -blinds  that  had  been  drawn  closely 
down  between  the  day  of  Lady  Tallis’s  death 
and  that  of  her  funeral  were  now  again  raised ; 
and  the  front  rooms  were  pervious  to  as  much 
daylight  as  ever  visited  that  side  of  Gower  Street 
on  a March  afternoon.  The  little  parlor  into 
which  Mr.  Frost  was  shown  looked  neat  as  ever, 
but,  he  thought,  very  threadbare  and  poor.  The 
air  in  it  was  close,  though  it  was  a chilly  raw  day. 
And  there  was  a heavy  silence  in  the  house. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  entered  the  room  with  her 
noiseless,  light  footfall,  and  touched  Mr.  Frost’s 
outstretched  hand  very  coldly  with  her  fingers. 

For  a few  moments  neither  spoke. 

“ Well,  Zillah,  I have  got  back,  you  see,”  said 
Mr.  Frost,  with  the  slightest  possible  overas- 
sumption of  being  at  his  ease,  and  in  the  supe- 
rior position. 

“Yes,  you  have  got  back,  and  I hope  you 
bring  some  good  news  for  me.” 

“I  hope  you  bring  some  good  news  for  me,” 
repeated  Mrs.  Lockwood.  “ I have  waited  lon- 
ger than  the  time  you  mentioned.  You  said, 
‘Wait  until  the  winter.’  We  are  now  at  the 
end  of  March.  I have  had  no  -word  from  you 
directly,  all  this  time.  And  now  that  I see  you 
it  is  natural  I should  recall  our  conversation  last 
summer.  ” . 

She  spoke  very  dryly,  and  with  more  tnan  her 
ordinary  deliberation  of  manner.  Mr.  Frost 
seized  on  an  unimportant  twig  of  her  discourse, 
so  to  speak,  hoping  thereby  to  divert  her  atten- 
tion from  the  root  of  the  matter. 

“You  had  no  word  from  me!”  he  echoed, 
knitting  his  anxious  forehead.  “Why,  I begged 
Georgina  to  come  and  give  you  my  news  several 
times.  I was  busy,  day  and  night.  My  wife  was 
the  only  person  to  wfcojn  I wrote  a line  save  on 
business.” 

“ Your  wife  came  here  once  or  twice — not  spe- 
cially to  see  me — and  she  said  some  vague  word 
about  your  kind  regards,  and  that  affairs  were 
going  well.  But,  of  course,  neither  you  nor  I 
can  pretend  to  each  other  that  there  was  any  sat- 
isfaction in  that ! I dare  say  it  was  all  very  well 
as  regards  other  people.  ” 

Mr.  Frost  commanded  himself  with  an  effort. 
Even  while  he  repressed  the  rising  temper,  he 
told  himself  that  it  was  cruelly  hard  that  he 
should  always  have  to  be  smooth  and  civil, 
while  every  one  else  he  knew  could  have  the 
satisfaction  of  lashing  out  when  they  were  ir- 
ritated ; he  wavered  up  to  the  instant  when  his 
lips  began  to  form  the  words  of  his  reply  as  to 
whether  he  should  not  give  w%  and  ease  his 


goaded  spirit  at  whatever. cpgt I: i , 

“Well,  Zillah,”  be  alnsVstW,^-*^  good 
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“At  least,  I snppose  it  will  be  considered  to 
be  good  news.  At  Hugh’s  age  I should  have 
thought  so.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  the  widow,  with  a weary 
sigh.  ‘ ‘ If  there  can  be  a question  about  its  good- 
ness, your  ‘ good  news’  is  not  good  enough.  ” 

“ Hugh  has  the  offer  of  a position  which  may 
be  the  stepping-stone  to  fortune.  The  directors 
of  the  Parthenope  Embellishment  Company  will 
be  happy  to  employ  him,  on  my  recommenda- 
tion, for  a twelvemonth  certain.  And  it  is  a 
kind  of  employment  which  must  bring  him  into 
notice.  The  salary  offered  is  most  liberal.  The 
residence  in  such  a'  charming  place  as  Naples  will 
be—” 

“It  is  of  no  use.  Not  the  least,  Sidney,”  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Lockwood.  She  had  not  called 
him  by  his  Christian  name  for  years.  And  the 
return  of  the  once  familiar  appellation  to  her 
tongue  was  a proof  of  unwonted  excitement  in 
her. 

“No  use!  No  use!" 

“It  is  of  no  use  at  all,  if  what  you  have  to 
offer  Hugh  involves  exile  to  a foreign  country. 
I was  in  hopes  that  you  had  something  better  to 
tell  me  than  that.  I was  in  hopes  that — ” 

“ Exile!”  repeated  Mr.  Frost,  impatiently  in- 
terrupting her.  “What  nonsense!  Exile  to 
Naples!  How  can  a woman  of  your  sense 
talk  in  that  way?  One  would  think  I was 
proposing  to  send  him  to  Sierra  Leone.” 

“If  you  were,  it  would  not  be  more  unlikely 
that  Hugh  should  accept  it.  He  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  set  up  for  himself.  He  has  formed 
new  ties,  and  assumed  new  responsibilities.  Cap- 
tain Sheardown  has  offered  to  try  to  help  Hugh 
to  raise  the  necessary  sum  for  the  purchase  of  a 
business  in  Daneshire.  If  Captain  Sheardown 
had  the  money  himself,  I believe  he  would  ad- 
vance it  directly.  But  he  is  not  inch  enough.  ” 

“ Is  Hugh  married  ?”  asked  Mr.  Frost,  abrupt- 
ly. 

“ No : but  he  has  engaged  himself  to  Maud 
Desmond.” 

Mr.  Frost  felt  on  the  whole  relieved.  If  these 
friends  would  advance  the  money  that  Hugh 
needed,  it  might  be  a reprieve  for  him,  Sidney 
Frost. 

And  then — then  it  was  possible  that  the  mon- 
ey might  never  be  needed  at  all!  How  good 
that  would  be ! What  an  excellent  way  out  of 
the  difficulties  that  beset  him ; what  an  admirable 
postponement  (not  canceling,  oh  no ! Of  course 
Hugh’s  money  should  be  paid  when  the  fortune 
that  was  budding  for  every  one  connected  with 
the  Parthenope  Embellishment  Company  should 
be  full-blown)  of  the  debt  that  weighed  on  him 
so  irksomely!  What  a deserved  solace  to  the 
anxieties  of  the  widowed  mother  whose  heart 
was  heavy  with  care  and  self-reproach ! 

“Engaged  himself,  has  he?” 

“Yes." 

“ Then  the  family  difficulties  I once  hinted  at 
— on  the  score  of  rank,  you  know — have  been  got 
over?” 

“ Lady  Tallis,  the  poor  woman  who  died  here, 
was.verv'fond  of  Hugh.  I think  that  at  first  she 
did  not" quite  like  the  idea  of  her  niece’s  marry- 
ing him,  though.  But  she  was  as  soft  as  wax, 
poor  soul,  and  hadn’t  a real  ‘no’  in  her.  And 
the  girl  loves  him  very  much.” 

A stranger  might  have  detected  no  discontent 
in  Zillah’s  voice  or  words.  But  Mr.  Frost  knew 
her  well,  and  he  was  sure  that  her  son’s  engage- 
ment did  not  altogether  please  her. 

“ It  is  not  so  bad  a match  for  Hugh,  after  all,” 
said  he.  “It  is  true  that  I did  not  like  the  idea 
when  you  first  spoke  of  this  thing  as  being  likely, 
but — It  might  have  been  worse.  Miss  Des- 
mond has  very  little — a mere  pittance — but  small 
as  her  dowry  is,  it  may  be  useful  to  Hugh.” 

“Maud  wanted  to  give  it  all  to  him,  to  pur- 
chase this  business  with.  But — ” 

“But  I suppose  her  trustees  wouldn’t  hear  of 
that?” 

“ Hugh  would  not  hear  of  that!  He  is  re- 
solved that  every  shilling  she  has  shall  be  settled 
tightly  on  herself.” 

“That  is  so  like  Hugh  !” 

“Now  you  understand  that  I can  not — cer- 
tainly will  not — allow  my  son  to  commence  his 
career  ..hampered  by  debt',  even  though  the  debt 
be  incurred  to  friends  who  would  not  press  him 
unduly.  I have  thought  of  the  matter  in  all 
ways,  for  many  weary  days  and  wearier  nights, 
and  I have  come  to  a fixed  resolve  on  this  point.  ” 

Mr.  Frost  sat  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand, 
and  with  his  other  hand  twisting  and  untwisting 
his  watch-chain.  He  did  not  look  at  Mm.  Lock- 
wood  while  he  spoke  to  her. 

“ Zillah,  I am  going  to  risk  making  you  hard- 
er against  me  than  you  are  already,”  he  began. 

“I  am  harder  against  no  one  than  against 
myself,”  she  answered  ; and  then  set  her  mouth 
again  inflexibly  after  she  had  spoken. 

“ I am  going  to  risk  making  yon  harder  against 
me  than  you  are  already,  by  confessing  that  my 
chief  object  in  coming  here  to-day — so  immedi- 
ately after  my  arrival — was  not  Hugh’s  busi- 
ness.” 

“That  does  not  make  me  any  harder  against 
yon.  I am  not  hard  in  order  to  please  myself, 
Heaven  knows.” 

“ Have  you  heard  any  thing  from  Mr.  Lane, 
lately  ?” 

“Sir  John  Gale’s  agent?  Not  since  the  fu- 
neral. He  undertook  to  let  that  man  know  of 
his  wife's  death.” 

“You  do  not  see  the  papers,  nor  hear  much 
news,  I snppose?” 

“I?  No ; you  know  I do  not.” 

“But  I suppose  you  have  heard  that  Sir  John 
Tallis  Gale  is  dead,  and  that  Sir  Matthew  reigns 
in  his  stead?” 

“ Dead ! Sir  John  Gale  dead!” 

“ You  did  not  know  it,  then  ?” 

" “Not  a word,  not  a hint ! "When  did  he  die ?” 
A^Tyvftlte  days  ago,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
i lhad  not  heard  of  it  ? Miss  Desmond 


had  not  been  informed?”  said  Mr.  Frost,  looking 
half-suspiciously  at  Zillah. 

“Maud  has  scarcely  seen  a soul  since  her 
aunt’s  death.  The  vicar  of  Shipley  came  up  to 
attend  the  funeral,  by  Lady  Tallis’s  express  de- 
sire, and  he  and  Maud  have  been  shut  up  in  the 
house  all  day,  and  only  go  out  to  take  a little 
walk  in  the  Regent's  Park  in  the  evening.  Hugh 
has  been  away  at  the  Sheardowns.  I expect  him 
home  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  And  that 
man  is  dead  ? Within  a week  of  his  poor  wife  ? 
How  strange ! Poor  Lady  Tallis  was  unfortu- 
nate in  her  death  as  in  her  life.  If  she  had  sur- 
vived him  but  a day,  she  might  have  had  it  in 
her  power  to  make  some  provision  for  Maud.” 

“How  so?” 

“Well,  I snppose  that  man,  bad  as  he  was, 
would  have  bequeathed  his  wife  some  part  of  his 
fortune.  And  if  he  had  died  intestate,  she  would 
have  been  a rich  woman.  That  would  have 
been  the  most  likely.  Men  like  Sir  John  Gale 
often  make  no  will  at  all.  ” 

“ By  an  odd  enough  chance,  I happen  to  know 
that  this  man  did  make  a will,  though.” 

“You?” 

“ Yes ; I have  seen  it.” 

Zillah  knew  Sidney  Frost  well  enough  to  be 
uite  sure  that  in  saying  this  he  was  not  in- 
ulging  in  mere  purposeless  gossip.  Besides,  he 
had  said  that  he  had  not  come  to  Gower  Street 
on  Hugh’s  business.  Was  the  business  he  had 
come  upon  in  any  way  connected  with  Sir  John 
Gale? — with  Lady  Tallis? — with  Maud? 

The  latter  thought  sent  a sudden  hope  through 
her  heart — a hope  which  seemed  almost  a pang. 
She  was  so  unused  to  hopes,  that  the  barest 
glimpse  of  good  fortune  which  her  imagination 
might  perceive  was  instantly  followed  by  a move- 
ment of  repression.  If  a thing  appeared  good, 
then  it  was  unlikely ! That  was  Zillah’s'  expe- 
rience of  life  at  fifty  odd  years. 

“You  have  seen  Sir  John  Gale’s  will?”  she 
said,  folding  her  small,  fair  hands  quietly  on  the 
table  by  which  she  sat,  and  bending  over  a little 
toward  Mr.  Frost. 

“ He  died  in  Naples.  I was  there  at  the  time. 
I became,  through  some  business  transactions, 
acquainted  with  a gentleman  who  is  a great  friend, 
and — he  says — a relative  of  the  very  beautiful 
young  lady  who  was  called  in  Naples  Lady  Gale.” 

“Ah,  I see ! He  has  left  all  his  money  to  her 
— to  that  vicar’s  daughter ! What  a fool  I was 
not  to  think  of  that  before ! I might  have  known 
that  the  person  who  least  deserved  it  would  get 
the  prize !” 

Zillah  would  not  have  admitted  to  herself  ttyat 
she  had  hoped ; and  not  having  hoped,  she  could 
not  be  said  to  be  disappointed.  Nevertheless  it 
was  a secret  feeling  of  disappointment  that  gave 
an  extra  flavor  of  bitterness  to  her  words. 

“I  have  always  thought  you  one  of  the  most 
clear-headed  women  I ever  knew,  Zillah,”  said 
Mr.  Frost,  “as  well  as  one  of  the  most  discreet 
and  trust-worthy ; and  I am  going  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  my  opinion  by  telling  you  a strange 
story  on  the  condition  that  you  keep  it  strictly 
to  yourself  for  the  present.”  ** 

“ A secret  ? No,  no,  no ! For  Heaven’s  sake 
give  me  no  more  secrets  to  carry  about  with  me !” 

“This  can  not  be  a secret  long,”  answered 
Mr.  Frost.  Then  he  told  her,  with  great  clear- 
ness and  accuracy,  the  story  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Barletti,  of  Veronica’s  marriage  on  board 
the  ship  of  war  at  Naples,  and  of  the  subsequent 
sudden  death  of  Sir  John  Gale,  and  the  finding 
of  the  will. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  listened  with  ever  deepening 
attention.  When  he  came  to  the  contents  of  the 
will,  she  removed  the  hand  which  had  hitherto 
covered  her  mouth,  and  let  it  fall  on  the  table. 

“Was  the  will  witnessed— duly  made  out — 
was  it  a legal  document  ?”  she  asked. 

“ It  was  "Ri.npeachably  correct,  and  unusu- 
ally  cl»Vr  and  brief.” 

“Then,  Maud  Desmond  is  a great  heiress!” 
She  sat  very  still,  and  spoke  very  quietly,  but  an 
unusual  flush  suffused  her  pale  face,  and  the  blue 
veins  in  the  little  worn  hand  that  lay  on  the  table 
swelled,  revealing  the  force  with  which  she  was 
pressing  it  down. 

“I  can  not  tell  you  whether  she  is,  or  not. 
But  you  can  tell  me.  ” 

“I?  . / can  tell  you?” 

“A  true  marriage  invalidates  a will;  a false 
one  does  not.  If  there  were  still  any  breath  in 
the  body  of  Hilda,  Lady  Tallis  Gale,  at  a quar- 
ter past  ten  o’clock  oh  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  fourth  of  March,  the  will  is  good,  the  second 
marriage  is  void,  and  your  son’s  wife  is  one  of 
the  wealthiest  women  in  this  kingdom.” 

Zillah  gave  a great  sigh.  Her  hands  dropped 
nervelessly  into  her  lap,  and  she  sank  back  in 
her  chair  staring  at  Mr.  Frost  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  II. 
sirs,  lockwood’s  memory. 

Hugh  returned  from  Lowater  House  on  the 
day  after  Mr.  Frost’s  interview  with  his  mother. 
Mr.  Levincourt  was  still  in  London,  but  intended 
to  return  home  by  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
vicar’s  consent  to  his  ward’s  engagement  had 
been  given  before  Lady  Tallis’s  illness  had  begun 
to  display  cause  for  immediate  alarm.  The  vic- 
ar had  been  once  to  London  since  the  terrible 
journey  when  he  had  taken  Maud  to  her  aunt, 
having  been  summoned  thither  by  Lady  Tallis’s 
urgent  request  that  she  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  to  him  about  Maud. 

“I  can  not  put  all  that  I want  to  say  upon 
paper,”  she  wrote.  And  indeed  the  poor  lady’s 
epistolary  style  did  not  improve  with  years. 

When  the  vicar  arrived,  in  compliance  with 
Lady  Tallis’s  entreaty,  she  urged  him  not  to  op- 
pose the  wishes  of  the  young  people. 

“If  you  do  not  object,  Lady  Tallis,”  said  Mr. 
Levincourt,  “ I suppose  I can  not  do  so,  eithac.j’ 

“It  is  not  what  Maud  might  have  expudtecil 


if  things  had  been  different  with  me,”  the  poor 
lady  observed.  “ But  what  has  the  child  to  look 
to?  Sir  Thomas  Delaney  has  eight  children, 
six  of  ’em  daughters ! So  it  isn’t  very  likely  Ae'U 
do  any  thing  for  Maudie.  And  you  know,  my 
dear  friend,  birth  and  riches  don’t  always  make 
marriages  happy.  Goodness  knows  I had  the 
first.  At  least  poor  papa  always  would  be  tell- 
ing us  that  his  was  some  of  the  best  blood  in  Ire- 
land— not  literally , of  course,  ye  understand; 
for  the  fact  is,  he  suffered  a martyrdom  from 
gout  all  his  life.  But  what  did  my  birth  do  for 
me?  And  as  to  money — well,  to  be  sure,  I’d 
like  to  have  a little  more  of  that  to  do  as  I like 
with  ! But  still  money  won’t  buy  the  best  things. 
Now  at  one  time  I had  more  than  I knew  what 
to  do  with — in  the  early  days,  ye  know — but  I’d 
a thousand  million  times  sooner  have  my  dear 
girl  to  be  kind  to  me  and  be  poor,  than  be  as  rich 
as  a Begum  without  a soul  that  cared  a quarter 
of  a straw  about  me ; and  that  brings  me  round 
to  what  I was  saying  to  ye,  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  lose  a good  husband  for  our  dear  Maud, 
just  for  a bit  of  family  pride.  I’ve  reflected  a 
good  deal  about  it  lateiy,  my  dear  friend.  And 
ve  know  good  husbands  don’t  grow  on  every 
"bush ! ” 

The  vicar  had  no  personal  wish  to  oppose  the 
engagement.  He  liked  Hugh,  and  thought  well 
of  him.  And,  besides,  there  was  another  feel- 
ing in  his  mind  which  tended  to  make  him  favor- 
able to  the  engagement.  He  had  never  lost  the 
conviction  that  Mnud’s  mother  would  have  been 
a happier  woman  as  the  wdfe  of  a certain  poor 
clergyman  whom  she  loved,  than  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  have  been  under  any  circumstances  of 
loveless  prosperity.  And  he  had  a vague  no- 
tion that  in  forbearing  to  oppose  Maud’s  love- 
match,  he  was  making  a kind  of  reparation  for 
the  share  he  had  had  in  destroying  her  mother’s 
young  romance  in  the  days  when  Clara  Delaney 
had  wandered  with  him  under  the  old  trees  in 
her  Irish  home,  and  dreamed  her  girlish  dream 
of  unworldly  happiness. 

Lady  Tallis’s  interview  with  the  vicar  had 
taken  place  early  in  December,  and  the  engage- 
ment had  been  formally  sanctioned  before  Christ- 
mas. 

“We  needn’t  proclaim  it  just  yet,”  said  Lady 
Tallis,  “ until  Hugh  sees  his  way  a little  more 
clearly.  And  Maudie  is  quite  young  enough  to 
wait.  ” 

“ Dear  Aunt  Hilda,  there  is  no  one  I know  of 
to  proclaim  it  to!”  Maud  had  answered,  simply 
and  sadly.  And  Lady  Tallis  had  acquiesced ; 
not  without  a sigh  that  the  alliance  of  a daugh- 
ter of  the  united  houses  of  Delaney  and  Des- 
mond should  be,  perforce,  thus  mutely  inglori- 
ous. 

Hugh  had,  however,  compounded  for  permis- 
sion to  tell  his  happy  news  to  his  old  friends,  the 
Sheardowns.  And  Captain  Sheardown  had  been 
moved  to  the  offer  of  trying  to  assist  Hugh  in  his 
project  of  raising  the  money  for  the  purchase  of 
the  architect’s  and  surveyor's  business  in  Dane- 
shire, by  the  announcement  that  Hugh  was  to 
marry  Maud  Desmond. 

“Did  your  ears  burn,  dearest — what  pretty 
little  white  ears  they  are! — while  I was  away?” 
asked  Hugh  on  the  first  evening  of  his  return, 
holding  Maud’s  hands  in  his,  and  looking  down 
at  her  golden  hair.  “They  ought  to  have  been 
of  the  fieriest  crimson,  if  the  old  saw  were  true ; 
for  we  talked  of  you,  you,  you — scarcely  any 
thing  else  but  you — all  the  time  I was  at  Lowa- 
ter.” 

“ We  talked!  Dear  Hugh,  I am  afraid  you 
must  have  teased  them  with  my  name.” 

“ No,  darling ; Mrs.  Sheardown  spoke  of  you 
constantly.  What  a delightful  creature  she  is !” 
added  Hugh,  with  a naive  earnestness  that 
brought  a smile  to  Maud’s  lips,  and  a blush  to 
her  pale  cheek. 

Maud  is  not  much  changed  in  outward  aspect 
sijjce  she  was  last  presented  to  the  reader.  i>he 
is  perhaps  a trifle  paler  and  thinner,  but  that  has 
come  within  the  last  month.  She  had  grieved 
for  her  aunt,  but  without  acute  pain  of  mind. 
She  had  the  peace-bestowing  assurance  that  her 
presence  had  been  a solace  and  a joy  to  poor 
Aunt  Hilda ; and  had  made  the  forsaken  woman 
some  amends  for  years  of  hard  usage  and  neg- 
lect. And  there  was  in  Maud’s  spirit  none  of 
that  unappeasable  sorrow  which  comes  from  re- 
morseful memories  of  duties  left  undone,  or  done 
grudgingly  without  heart-felt  kindness. 

Lady  Tallis’s  death  had  been  almost  painless. 
She  had  not  known  that  her  end  was  near  until 
within  three  days  of  her  decease,  and  then  she 
spoke  of  it  calmly  and  cheerfully.  And  she  had 
uttered  many  a solemn  injunction  to  Hugh  to  be 
true  and  tender  to  the  orphan  girl  who  loved 
him.  “My  only  regret  in  the  world  is  that  I 
can  do  nothing  for  the  sweet  child,”  she  had  said. 
“If  she  had  been  my  daughter  instead  of  my 
niece,  she  would  have  inherited  a pretty  penny 
under  my  marriage-settlement.  But,  as  it  is,  it 
all  goes  back  to  him.  But  maybe  it  is  all  for 
the  best.” 

After  a pause,  she  had  added : “I  can’t  speak 
of  him  to  Maudie,  my  dear  Hugh.  But  if— if 
ever  any  chance — God  only  know  s how  strangely 
things  come  about  sometimes — if  ever  chance 
should  give  ye  the  opportunity  of  letting  him 
know  that  I — that  I die  in  peace  with  him,  I’d 
lie  glad  he  should  be  told  so.  It  might  be  good 
for  him  to  know  it,  some  day.  And — and — of 
course  I can’t  altogether  make  excuses  for  him, 
but  I know  I was  not  very  w’ise  in  times  gone 
by,  and  maybe  I tried  him.  And  I did  love  him 
once,  Hugh.  And  those  whom  God  has  joined 
together,  I don’t  believe  can  ever  be  quite  put 
asunder.  Distance  won’t  do  it.  And  time 
won’t  do  it.  And— I’d  like  him  to  know  that  I 
prayed  for  him,  Hugh,  and  asked  his  pardon  if 
I vexed  byujQt;  jdidjvrcmfr.by-him  in  past  years.’7 

“ Deadest 'Lhuy  ’fallis,  I hiA  sure  you  have  no- 
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gives  the  foolishest  of  us  wisdom  enough  to  see 
our  own  shortcomings.  And  I’d  like  him  to  for- 
give me  my  trespasses  as  I forgive  his — and  as  I 
hope  to  De  forgiven.” 

Again  she  paused ; this  time  for  so  long  that 
Hugh  thought  she  had  fallen  asleep.  But  as  he 
began  softly  to  move  away  she  stopped  him  and 
motioned  him  to  bend  down  his  head  over  the 
couch  where  she  was  lying.  And  then  she  said, 
* ‘ And,  Hugh,  when  I’m  gone,  he  may  do  justice 
to  that — that  young  woman.  I have  felt  very 
bitter  toward  her,  that’s  the  truth.  And  I don’t 
mean  to  tell  you  that  I feel  quite  as  a good  Chris- 
tian ought  to  feel  at  this  minute.  But  I have 
forgiven  her,  my  dear,  though  it  was  hard.  I 
dare  say  she  is  to  be  pitied,  poor  creature ! And 
I won’t  distress  our  darling  just  now  with  speak- 
ing of  it,  but  afterward , Hugh,  when  she’s  calm, 
and  can  think  of  me  without  pain,  ye  may  tell 
her  what  I said.  She  loved  the  other  girl,  and 
’twill  comfort  her.” 

And  so  the  poor,  gentle,  kindly  spirit  had  left 
the  world,  in  charity  with  all  men. 

Hugh  had  much  to  say  to  Maud  on  that  first 
day  of  his  return.  They  walked  out  together  at 
dusk,  and  he  spoke  of  his  plans.  Matters  had 
not  yet  been  definitively  arranged,  but  Captain 
Sheardown  had  great  hopes  that  Mr.  Snowe 
would  advance  the  money  required.  Herbert 
Snowe  was  now  a partner  in  his  father’s  bank, 
and  was  good-naturedly  desirous  of  helping 
Hugh.  The  old  gentleman  was  slow  and  cau- 
tious and  difficult  to  satisfy.  But  Hugh  had 
good  hopes  that  he  would  consent  to  advance  the 
money  after  a decent  delay. 

“ And  then,  my  own  darling,  we  will  be  mar- 
ried directly,  will  we  not  ? There  is  nothing  to 
wait  for,  is  there  ?” 

“ N — no,  dear  Hugh.  If  you  will  take  me  in 
my  black  gown,  I will  come  to  you  when  you  are 
ready.  Dear  Aunt  H ilda  would  not  have  wished 
us  to  delay  our  marriage.  ” . 

“Far  from  that!  You  know  what  she  said, 
the  good  kind  soul.  And  as  to  the  gown,  it  must 
be  a white  one,  for  that  day  at  all  events.” 

When  they  got  home  again,  Hugh  had  some 
papers  and  plans  to  look  over  for  his  employers, 
Digby  and  West.  He  had  not  left  their  office, 
but  was  continuing  at  a weekly  salary,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  quit 
them  at  a fortnight’s  notice.  They  all  sat  in 
Mrs.  Lockwood’s  little  parlor.  The  sitting-room 
up  stairs  had  not  been  used  since  Lady  Tallis’s 
death.  Maud  had  a book,  but  it  lay  for  the 
most  part  idly  in  her  lap,  while  her  eyes  dreami- 
ly wandered  toward  Hugh  as  he  bent  over  his 
papers,  and  every  now  and  then  stuck  a short 
blunt  pencil  between  his  teeth  to  hold  it,  and  knit 
his  brows  portentously  over  the  consideration  of 
some  difficult  point.  The  vicar,  too,  had  a book 
which  he  read,  or  seemed  to  read.  And  Mrs. 
Lockwood’s  nimble  fingers  were  busy  with  a 
basketful  of  soft  gray  woolen  stockings — Hugh’s 
stockings — which  she  was  mending  on  an  infal- 
lible principle  that  almost  appeared  to  make  a 
darned  stocking  superior  to  an  undarned  one; 
so  daintily  dextrous  was  the  crossing  of  the 
threads ! 

Usually  the  widow  was  not  by  any  means  lo- 
quacious. To-night,  however,  her  tongue  moved, 
if  not  as  rapidly,  almost  as  unrestingly,  as  her 
fingers.  She  harped  on  the  topic  of  Lady  Tal- 
lis’s death,  returning  to  it  again  and  again,  until 
the  vicar  at  length  shut  his  book  with  a look  of 
resignation. 

“You  remember  what  day  it  was  she  died, 
Maud  ?’’  said  Mrs.  Lockwood. 

‘ ‘ Remember  it ! ” 

“ I mean  you  remember  the  date  and  all.  Of 
course  you  do.  Tuesday,  the  fourth  of  March, 
it  was ; yes,  that  was  the  date.” 

“Yes.” 

“And — and  when  I came  up  stairs  again  after 
preparing  the  beef  tea  that  she  had  asked  for,  she 
had  fallen  asleep.” 

“Yes,”  said  Maud,  again.  She  did  not  un- 
derstand why  these  details  should  be  recapitu- 
lated, but  she  answered  sweetly  and  patient- 
ly- 

“We  have  never  spoken  of  the  particulars  to 
Mr.  Levincourt,  have  we?”  pursued  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood.  The  vicar  was  not  specially  desirous  of 
hearing  more  particulars  than  he  knew  already 
respecting  Lady  Tallis’s  death ; and  Zillah  per- 
ceived this  perfectly.  But  with  an  utter  absence 
of  her  usual  fine  tact,  she  continued  to  harp  on 
the  subject. 

“ She  seemed  a little  better,  and  very  cheerful 
that  morning,  did  she  not,  Maud  ?” 

“ Yes ; she  was  free  from  suffering  at  the  last, 
thank  God!” 

“ Oh,  quite ; quite.  When  I first  came  into 
her  room,  she  said,  * I feel  much  stronger  than  I 
did  yesterday.’  Who  would  have  thought  that 
by  noon  that  day  she  would  be  dead ! ” 

The  vicar,  feeling  himself  called  on  to  say 
something,  gave  a little  sigh,  and  murmured, 
“Ah,  it  is  often  the  case  in  that  disorder  that 
the  patient  feels  unaccountably  better  just  before 
the  end  comes.” 

“ I was  with  her  a long  time  after  Maud  went 
away  that  morning,  Mr.  Levincourt.  Maud  had 
been  sitting  up  all  night,  and  was  worn  out.  I 
sent  her  to  bed.  Was  I not  right  ?’’ 

“Very  right,  and  considerate.” 

“And  so  Maud  was  not  with  her  aunt  at  the 
last.  But  Lady  Tallis  passed  away  in  a kind  of 
gentle  slumber.  She  slept  a long  time— until 
past  ten,  I should  say.  Indeed  I am  pretty  sure. 
And  Jane  says  so  too.  I was  talking  to  Jane 
about  it  this  morning.  I could  swear  Lady  Tal- 
lis was  alive  until  past  ten  o’clock ! And  Jane  is 
sure  of  it  too.” 

“You  had  better  not  swear  it,  either  of  you,” 
said  Hugh,  looking  up  from  his  papers,  “ for  you 
would  be  mistaken.”  rv  ■ ■ . ■ „ i 

“Mistaken!  Whfy  Hflgh, tthe“-tWmore  I 
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cussion.  It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  have  to 
make  oath  about  it.” 

“ Not  at  all  likely.  Most  unlikely,  as  far  as — 
as  far  as  we  know.  But  still,  Hugh,  as  far  as 
the  matter  of  fact  is  concerned,  I feel  convinced 
that  she  must  have  been  still  alive  after  ten 
o’clock.  She  must ! I am  sure  of  it.  ” 

Mi  s.  Lockwood’s  tone  was  so  petulant  and 
sharp,  and  so  unlike  her  usual  tone  of  resolute 
composure,  that  Hugh  looked  at  her  with  some 
uneasiness. 

“She  has  been  overworn  and  harassed,  the 
poor  little  mother,  ” he  thought.  Then  he  glanced 
at  Maud,  whose  eyes  were  brimming  with  tears  : 
and  pushing  his  papers  aside,  to  be  finished  when 
the  others  should  have  gone  to  bed,  he  set  him- 
self to  speak  cheerfully  of  his  prospects  and  of 
his  plans ; how  they  would  let  the  house  in  Gower 
Street ; and  how  he  had  seen  a tiny  cottage  near 
the  spot  he  had  set  his  heart  on  living  at,  in  Dane- 
shire,  that  would  just  suit  his  mother ; and  how 
he  had  already  projected  sundry  inexpensive  al- 
terations that  would  make  the  tiny  cottage  a de- 
lightful residence.  And  so  no  more  was  said 
that  night  about  Lady  Tallis. 


STATE  TELEGRAPHS  IN  ENGLAND. 

At  the  present  time  every  thing  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to  the  government  in 
England  is  in  a transition  state,  very  many  of 
the  arrangements  not  having  as  yet  been  com- 
pleted. It  was  intended,  if  possible,  to  effect  the 
transfer  on  the  1 st  of  January,  1870  • but  so  much 
preliminary  work  remained  to  be  done  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  all  would  be  ready  by  that  date. 
A large  room  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  General 
Bost-office  with  telegraphic  instruments,  in  or- 
der that  the  clerks  on  the  premises  may  learn  to 
work  them ; and  “ dummy”  instruments  for  the 
use  of  learners  have  been  sent  to  the  post-offices 
in  the  provinces.  The  apparatus  for  common 
use  will  be  the  Morse  printing  telegraph  and  the 
single  needle  instrament;  a wise  selection,  for 
long  experience  has  proved  them  to  be  the  best 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  unscientific  clerks.  They 
are  not  very  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  are 
very  certain  in  their  indications. 

The  following  are  among  the  changes  that  will 
be  gradually  made,  some  of  them,  however,  at  so 
distant  a date  that  even  the  preliminaries  have  not 
been  arranged  as  yet.  The  nine  large  district 
post-offices  in  London  will  be  made  central  sta- 
tions, and  each  one  will  be  connected  by  wire 
with  the  subordinate  offices  in  its  district.  The 
chief  post-office  in  each  of  the  largest  provincial 
towns  will  be  made  a central  telegraphic  station, 
and  the  chief  provincial  towns  will  be  placed  in 
direct  communication  with  three  of  the  largest  cen- 
tral London  offices,  namely,  those  in  the  West  Cen- 
tral, Western,  and  Southwestern  districts,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  chief  office  in  the  East  Central  district. 
Subordinate  offices  will  be  opened  throughout  the 
kingdom  at  the  money-order  offices,  in  all  places 
having  a population  of  2000  persons  and  upward. 
Messages  will  be  received  at  all  post-offices  for 
transmission  by  hand  in  the  ordinary  way  to  sta- 
tions in  connection  with  the  telegraphic  lines; 
pillar-boxes  will  be  places  of  deposit  for  messages 
written  on  stamped  paper;  and,  as  a rule,  all 
messages  will  have  to  be  paid  for  in  stamps.  The 
charge  for  transmission  of  a message  of  twenty 
words  from  any  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  any  other  part  will  be  one  shilling ; but  when 
it  has  to  be  delivered  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  nearest  terminal  station,  it  will  be  for- 
warded from  that  station  by  post  for  a penny,  or 
by  special  messenger  at  sixpence  per  mile.  ’ Fa- 
cilities will  be  given  for  the  transmission  of  mon- 
ey-orders by  telegraph,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
the  charges  for  messages  to  foreign  parts  will  be 
reduced.  Such  are  the  plans  which  will  be  car- 
ried out,  some  of  which  wrill  be  in  a very  forward 
state  in  a few  weeks’  time. 


ENGLISH  BOY  COLONISTS. 

A benevolent  society  has  been  established  in 
London,  whose  head-quarters  are  known  as  the 
“ Refuge  for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children,” 
which  is  doing  much  good,  not  only  in  the  way 
of  saving  many  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  who 
would  otherwise,  in  all  likelihood,  go  to  swell  the 
great  criminal  class,  but  in  giving  their  young 
charges  such  a practical  education  as  may  fit 
them  to  maintain  themselves  in  after-life.  One 
branch  of  the  establishment  is  a training-ship, 
where  such  boys  as  choose  a sea-faring  life  receive 
instruction  in  nautical  matters  ; another  is  a 
Farm  School ; while  another,  in  which  we  are 
more  interested,  is  a large  farm,  or  rather  colony, 
in  Kansas.  The  society  has  lately  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  on  the  Kansas  and  Pacific 
Railway,  comprising  about  33,000  acres,  and 
here  they  intend  to  form  a colony  of  the  society’s 
children,  the  first  installment  of  little  emigrants, 
twenty  boys,  having  already  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Wakefield,  the  nucleus  of  the  future  set- 
tlement. Our  sketch  on  page  85  represents  the 
New  York  Station  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  with 
these  boys  about  to  depart  for  their  new  home ; 
and  as  they  receive  instruction  in  useful  crafts, 
farming,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  etc., 
we  may  anticipate  a prosperous  future  for  the 
colony. 


FROZEN  IN. 

Ora  illustration  on  page  88  represents  a pret- 
ty scene,  with  the  counterpart  of  which  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Central  Park  skating  grounds 
must  be  familiar.  We  generally  associate  swans 
with  summer  skies,  and  streams  with  grassy 
banks,  and  lakes  with  reedy  islets  where  they 
make  their  nests,  and  not  with  frost  and  snow 
*n<^ice.  as  we  see  them  here  depicted.  Their 
l.fieA^tlffl  white  forms  give  the  finishing  touch  of 


poetry  to  summer  streams.  All  our  readers  will 
recall  Mrs.  Browning’s  ballad  of  “ the  Swan’s 
Nest,”  and  many  will  remember  the  poem  in 
which  Keats  describes  a lake 
“Which  round  its  marge  reflected  woven  bowers. 
And  in  its  middle  space  a sky  that  never  lowers. 

There  saw  the  swan  his  neck  of  arched  snow, 
And  oared  himself  along  with  majesty; 

Sparkling  his  jetty  eyes  • his  feet  did  show 
Beneath  the  waves  like  Afric’s  ebony, 

And  on  his  back  a fay  reclined  voluptuously.” 

And  again,  in  his  “ Epistle  to  George  Fel- 
ton Mathew,”  he  speaks  of 
“A  black-eyed  swan  upon  the  widening  stream.” 

Our  illustration  is  taken  from  Duddingston 
Loch,  near  Edinburgh.  In  the  back-ground  are 
seen  the  old  church,  and  some  of  the  houses  of 
the  little  village  from  which  the  lake  takes  its 
name.  The  hard  northern  winter  has  set  in,  the 
water  has  frozen  over,  and  the  stately  swans  are 
reduced  to  the  humiliating  condition  of  receiving 
relief  from  the  charitable ; but  when  the  summer 
returns,  and  they  are  once  more  at  liberty  to  oar 
themselves  over  the  lake  in  their  own  majestic 
way,  the  degradation  of  their  present  state  will 
be  forgotten,  and  all  ideas  of  outdoor  relief  ban- 
ished from  their  minds. 


THE  NEW  BOSTON  POST-OFFICE. 

On  page  89  will  be  found  a sketch  of  the  new 
Post-Offieeand  Sub-Treasury  Building  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  erected  under  the  able  supervision 
of  A.  B.  Mdllett,  Esq.,  the  architect  of  the 
new  Post-Office  Building  in  this  city.  The  Bos- 
ton edifice,  it  will  be  seen  from  our  illustration, 
is  built  in  the  French  style,  now  so  popular  in 
this  country.  The  dimensions  are,  length  of 
front,  237  feet ; height  to  top  of  corhice,  93  feet ; 
height  of  centre  pavilion,  127  feet.  The  internal 
arrangements  of  the  buildingare  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed  ; 
and  the  whole  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  su- 
pervising architect,  who  planned  it,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Gridley  J.  F.  Bryant,  who  superintend- 
ed the  work  of  construction. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSfP. 

“ Ramie,”  or  “ China  grass,"  has  excited  a good  deal 
of  interest  in  our  country  daring  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  Many  planters  and  producers  have  fancied  that 
they  oould  easiiy  make  a fortune  by  its  cultivation, 
and  that  it  would  speedily  surpass  cotton,  and  almost 
every  other  flbrous  material  in  value.  We  gather  from 
the  last  monthly  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  the  grass  is  rendered  valuable  or  worth- 
less, according  to  the  manner  of  preparing  the  fibre. 
The  most  important  process  is  that  of  discharging  the 
gum  it  contains,  which  must  be  done  so  as  to  retain 
its  strength,  elasticity,  color,  and  lustre.  Many  ab- 
surd statements  have  been  made  touching  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  Ramie  plant ; yet  the  demand  for  it 
, may  be  very  large  if  the  fibre  can  be  easily  and  per- 
fectly separated  from  the  wood  and  its  own  bark  at 
slight  expense.  The  business  of  propagating  plants 
has  been  very  lucrative,  but  no  one  is  known  to  have 
made  a fortune  by  producing  the  fibre ; nor  will  such 
a case  be  reported  until  inventive  genius  and  mechan- 
ical or  chemical  skill  has  perfected  its  proper  and 
cheap  preparation.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  investigated  this  subject  carefully,  and  encour- 
aged the  experiment  of  its  culture,  and  would  stimu- 
late invention  and  effort  to  a successful  issue,  and  at 
the  same  time  shield  the  unsuspecting  from  losses 
through  the  greed  of  gain. 

Dr.  John  M.  Carnochan,  the  new  Health-Officer  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  is  a native  of  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia, and  a lineal  descendant  of  General  Israel  Putnam. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
afterward  studied  medicine  under  the  teaching  of  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott  of  this  city.  After  obtaining  his  de- 
gree he  spent  six  years  in  attending  the  clinical  lec- 
tures of  the  principal  hospitals  of  Europe.  In  1847, 
bcinPthen  thirty  years  of  age,  he  commenced  prac- 
tice in  New  York  city,  and  rapidly  rose  to  distinction. 
He  was  soon  appointed  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  New 
York  State  Emigrant  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  the 
Principles  and  Operations  of  Surgery  in  the  New  York 
Medical  College.  His  success  in  performing  danger- 
ous operations  has  been  wonderful,  and  rendered  him 
fatuous  both  at  home  and  abroad ; while  his  upright- 
ness of  character  and  kindness  of  heart  have  won  the 
esteem  and  love  of  all  who  know  him. 

The  large  wood-cut  portrait  of  Rev.  Noah  Hunt 
Schenck,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  is  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  American  workmanship,  from  the  Aldine 
Press  of  Messrs.  Sutton,  Bowne,  & Co. 

An  alarming  report  was  recently  circulated  in  a cer- 
tain quarter  of  this  city,  to  the  effect  that  a teacher  of 
one  of  the  public  schools  had  resigned  his  position  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  among  his  pu- 
pils. Investigation  proved  that  the  trouble  was  small 
pay— not  small-pox  1 

Two  English  “misses"  made  themselves  somewhat 
conspicuous  in  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  by  mounting 
on  foe  benches  above  the  kneeling  multitude,  and 
surveying' with  their  opera-glasses  the  Pope  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  benediction  in  the  Council.  The  Pope, 
with  a mild  smile,  pointed  them  out  to  some  of  the 
cardinals,  but  no  alarming  consequences  have  over- 
taken them.  Probably  the  Pope  gallantly  considers 
ladies,  like  himself,  infallible. 


has  more  than  the  necessary  capacity  to  supply  foe 
Park  abundantly  with  water.  The  special  work  of 
the  well  will  be  to  supply  the  pools  at  au  elevation 
of  133  feet,  and  from  the  pools  the  water  is  conducted 
to  foe  lake. 

A Valparaiso  merchant  having  received  a challenge 
from  an  officer,  sent  him  this  sensible  answer;  “I 
have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  kill  you,  still  less  do  I 
desire  to  be  killed  myself.  Here  is  what  I propose. 
Go  to  the  nearest  wood.  Choose  a tree  about  as  stout 
as  myself ; place  yourself  fifty,  thirty,  or  even  fifteen 
steps  from  it— just  as  you  like— an(d  then  fire  bravely 
on  the  tree.  If  you  hit  it,  I will  admit  that  I was  iu 
the  wrong,  and  will  offer  you  an  apology.  In  the 
contrary  case,  I shall  be  ready  to  receive  yours.” 

The  “Oculnm”  is  the  name  of  a new  machine, 
which  the  inventor  claims  to  be  possessed  of  such 
wonderful  magnifying  power  that  by  means  of  its 
lenses  one  can  actually  look  through  the  walls  of  a 
human  body,  and  study  the  delicate  mechanism  there- 
in, when  the  subject  has  become  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, by  means  of  a battery  connected  with  the  ma- 
chine. Henceforth  the  internal  apparatus,  no  less 
than  pulse  and  tongue,  will  be  subjected  to  the  wise 
inspection  of  the  learned  1 

The  plan  of  planting  sunflowers  on  an  extensive 
scale,  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the  pernicious 
effects  of  exhalations  from  marshes,  has  been  tried 
with  great  success  in  the  ferny  districts  near  Roche- 
fort, Prance ; and  the  authorities  of  Holland  assert 
that  intermittent  fever  has  wholly  disappeared  from 
districts  where  the  sunflowers  have  been  planted.  It 
is  not  yet  determined  what  effect  the  flower  produces 
on  the  atmosphere ; whether  it  generates  oxygen,  like 
other  plants  of  rapid  growth,  or  whether,  like  the 
coniferce,  it  emits  ozone,  and  thus  destroys  foe  organ- 
ic germs  of  miasms  that  produce  fever. 

The  efficacious  power  of  carbolic  acid  is  shown  by 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Schiffdlan,  a medical  gentleman 
who  writes  from  Valle  Menier,  Nicaragua,  that  after 
a severe  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera,  which  extended 
through  fifteen  months,  he  commenced  the  use  of 
carbolic  acid,  causing  all  the  rooms  and  passages  of 
houses  occupied  by  three  hundred  people  to  be  daily 
sprinkled  with  water  containing  a small  quantity  of 
this  acid.  The  result  was,  that  neither  cholera  nor  fe- 
ver and  ague,  which  had  long  centred  in  that  local- 
ity, had  since  made  their  appearance. 

Chicago  papers  announce  that  five  thousand  mar- 
riage licenses  were  granted  in  that  city  last  year ; but 
they  refuse  to  publish  foe  divorce  record  for  “lack 
of  room  1” 

From  a late  number  of  the  Siam  Weekly  Advertiser 
—a  little  journal  published  in  Bangkok— we  condense 
a description  of  the  Jungle,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for 
those  accustomed  to  only  the  forests  of  the  temperate 
zones  to  form  any  adequate  idea.  In  Singapore,  the 
jungle  consists  of  a forest  of  gigantic  trees,  standing 
close  together  like  stalks  in  a wheat-field,  their  tranks 
varying  in  diameter  from  two  to  six  feet.  They  are 
branchless  until  near  the  top,  when  they  spread  out 
into  compact  foliage  of  dark  green  leaves.  The  tops 
of  these  giants  join  together,  and  underneath  grow 
shorter  and  more  umbrageous  trees ; and  again  be- 
neath these  latter  grow  strange  plants  and  ferns,  few 
of  which  have  received  even  Malay  names.  But  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  jungle  is  the  extraordi- 
nary manner  in  which  the  whole  mass  is  woven  togeth- 
er by  a net-work  of  creepers  and  parasites.  Chief 
among  the  former  is  the  ratan,  pieces  of  which  have 
been  cut  ont  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  and  three 
hundred  feet  long.  Some  of  the  parasites  are  as  thick 
as  a man’s  body,  twining  spirally  round  the  trunks  of 
the  larger  trees,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  after 
seven  or  eight  turns  reaching  to  the  top,  from  which 
they  frequently  drop  down  again  in  straight  columns 
of  uniform  girth  to  the  ground,  where  they  become  at* 
tached,  and  again  start  forth  on  a fresh  mission. 

Another  peculiar  and  beautiful  feature  of  these  jun- 
gles  consists  of  the  numerous  orchidaceous  plants  that 
droop  from  the  elbows  of  the  larger  trees,  or  fix  them- 
selves on  the  creeper  net-work  that  grows  around 
them.  Conspicuous,  too,  are  the  varieties  of  pitcher- 
plants,  to  be  found  probably  in  greater  luxuriance  in 
the  jungles  of  Singapore  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  extraordinary  where  these  singular  plants 
place  themselves.  Some  can  be  seen  on  the  very  pin- 
nacles of  the  highest  trees,  while  others,  as  if  destined 
for  man,  cluster  within  an  easy  distance  of  the  ground. 
They  always  contain  a good  supply  of  pure  wholesome 
water,  perhaps  about  a quarter  of  a pint  to  each  cup. 
To  complete  the  obstructions  of  the  jungle,  fallen 
trees  of  by-gone  ages  are  piled  upon  each  other,  giv- 
ing birth,  in  [their  decay,  to  innumerable  forms  of 
vegetation. 

There  is  a probability  that  Berthold  Auerbach,  the 
German  novelist,  will  soon  visit  foe  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a series  of  readings  from  his 
own  works. 

An  extensive  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  Czar 
of  Russia  has  just  been  discovered.  The  city  of  Odes- 
sa was  the  centre  of  action  for  the  conspirators,  and 
the  pupils  of  the  University  of  Papich  and  Yeremichew 
are  chiefly  implicated.  The  plan  was  to  tear  np  the 
rails  on  the  railroad  line  by  which  the  Czar  was  to 
journey;  but  its  execution  was  prevented.  A con- 
spiracy of  less  extent  has  also  been  discovered  in  St 
Petersburg.  All  those  who  have  been  arrested  are  of 
Russian  nationality— a fact  which  surprises  the  Rus- 
sians in  general,  who  suspected  the  Poles. 

New  wonders  are  becoming  known.  A pupil  of 
Baron  Liebig— so  it  is  said— has  discovered  certain 
ethers  which,  when  poured  upon  certain  chemical 
compounds,  instantaneously  produce  precious  stones 
of  all  kinds. 


The  well  recently  completed  in  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Park. 
The  outer  wall  is  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  two  feet  thick, 
and  flfty-fonr  feet  high.  The  inner  curb  or  wall  is 
thirty-five  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  thick,  having 
a depth  of  ten  feet.  The  masonry,  as  seen  from  the 
top  of  the  structure,  is  a marvel  of  neatness  and  so- 
lidity. The  water  surface  in  the  well  is  thirteen  feet 
above  high-tide  level,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
well  is  fourteen  feet.  The  pump  is  the  Worthington 
patent,  and,  with  a pressure  of  forty  pounds,  is  capa- 
ble of  raising  one  million  gallons  of  water  every 
twenty-four  hours  a height  of  176  feet  If  * 

any  accident  to  the  Brooklyn  Water- 


Although  Tranpmann,  the  “Pantin  murderer,"  had 
assured  his  fellow-prisoners  that  he  should  not  be  ex- 
ecuted, as  he  possessed  the  means  of  committing  sui- 
cide, which  no  one  could  prevent  him  from  employing, 
he  has  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  His 
photograph  represents  him  as  exceedingly  youthful 
in  appearance,  and  his  countenance  by  no  means  fero- 
cious. Phrenology  shows  him  to  have  possessed  in- 
tellect enough,  but  as  deficient  in  moral  powers.  It 
is  also  mentioned  that  his  ears  were  large  and  mis- 
shapen, and  his  hands  and  feet  long  and  sinewy,  with 
knottqd|jp|n1«,<  Ajf’rjljrrii  [phpician  lays  it  down  as 
a general  law  font  the  ear  is  an  index  to  foeequilib- 
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WINNING  A PAIR  OF  GLOVES. 


GEESE. 


Never  heed  tne  gabbling  creatures 
Press  the  lip  and  clasp  the  hand, 
Gaze  upon  each  other’s  features, 
Wander  in  your  Fairy  Land. 
Never  doubt  you’re  right  in  this, 
Though  the  silly  goslings  hiss. 


the  greatest  event  in  the  school  year,  usually 
commences  about  the  first  week  of  October, 
when  the  immemorial  elms  which  surround  and 
intersect  the  school-close  or  playing-fields  are 
rich  in  the  full  glory  of  their  autumnal  tints. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
grouping  of  the  various  bands  of  combatants,  as, 
trailing  out  after  roll-call  in  the  Big  School, 
they  proceed  to  strip  for  business  under  the 
grnnd  old  trees. 

The  sixth  form  boys  wear  striped,  the  school 
plain,  white  jerseys,  and  both  spotless  white 
trowserS,  and  for  head-gear  velvet  caps  of  vari- 
ous tints,  and  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver 
embroidery  and  tassels,  the  distinguishing  en- 
signs of  different  boarding-houses.  The  players 
are  drawn  up  in  two  lines — the  sixth  fellows,  a 
compact  band,  some  forty  strong ; for  the  whole 
form  plays  pitted  against  double  that  number  of 
* I I M ■ “ “i 


champions  selected  from  the  rest  of  the  school. 
The  ball  is  placed  on  the  grqund  between  them. 
In  the  rear  of  either  tent  are  ranged  the  so-called 
“back  players,”  who  are  selected  for  their  prow- 
ess in  “ dropping,”  or  kicking  the  ball  the  great- 
est distance  on  the  drop-kick.  Presently  a play- 
er steps  forth  from  the  side  which  has  won  the 
toss,  calls  out  “Are  you  ready?”  and,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  sends  the  ball  spinning 
far  over  the  heads  of  the  opposite  side.  It  is 
caught,  or  taken  on  the  bound  by  one  of  their 
back  players,  who,  running  with  it  as  far  as  he 
can  without  interruption,  “ drops  it”  back  again. 
If  the  “ dropping”  is  too  good,  the  game  becomes 
monotonous,  for  the  ball  keeps  living  through 
the  air,  backward  and  forward  over  the  heads 
of  the  .forward  players  of  either  side,  who  have 
dkltjiQiy'tri  tlcflbllGstare  at  it.  Not  till  one  of 
the  back  players  misses  his  “ drop,”  i,  e,,  kicks 


Here  much  love,  and  there  but  little, 
Here  a flame,  aud  there  a flicker ; 
Maiden,  lovers’  vows  are  brittle. 

How  old  folks  can  fret  and  bicker, 
Warning  you  to  think  of  this, 

Hark  1 the  foolish  goslings  hiss  1 

Love  stays  not  at  fever  heat; 

Summer  turns  to  winter  snows. 
April  blossoms,  under  feet, 

Are  all  trodden  ere  June  glows: 
Warning  you  to  think  of  this, 

Hear  the  mocking  ganders  hiss. 

Hear  that  couple  jar  aud  jangle  : 

They  were  once  as  fond  as  you. 
Love-knots  are  too  apt  to  tangle. 

One  dayvou  may  learn  to  rue. 
Cynics  wUing|^|f  th^  .. 

Hark  the  wise  geese,  how  thgy  hiss  ! 


FOOT-BALL  AT  RUGBY. 

Foot-ball  is  essentially  an  English  school- 
game,  and  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  played 
with  so  much  pluck  and  zest.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  while  surveying  a game  at  Eton, 
said  it  was  there  the  field  of  Waterloo  was  won. 
The  finest  game  is  said  to  be  played  at  Rugby— 
our  readers  will  remember  how  enthusiastically 
it  is  described  in  that  charming  book,  “ School- 
days at  Rugby”— and  our  illustration  on  page  92 
gives  a vivid  idea  of  the  sport.  The  sixth  match, 
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the  ball  along  the  ground,  or  is  collared  at  his 
running,  does  the  hot  work  begin.  With  the 
back-players  it  is  a Bort  of  artillery  practice  from 
the  distance.  When  the  ball  gets  in  among  the 
forward  players,  the  bayonet  charges  and  hand- 
to-hand  business  commence. 

We  know  of  no  more  crucial  moment  in  a 
Rugby  boy’s  school  life  than  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  one  when,  having  rashly  seized  hold 
of  the  ball  for  the  first  time  in  a “big-side” 
match,  and  endeavored  to  run  with  it,  he  finds 
himself  collared,  surrounded,  and  thrown  down, 
and,  on  rising,  half-crushed  to  death,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a huge  pile  of  human  bodies,  he  stands 
face  to  face  with  his  first  “scrimmage” — a word 
awful  in  its  significance  to  the  experienced.  Upon 
the  manner  in  which  he  acquits  himself  in  that 
crisis  will  depend  the  opinion  his  school-fellows 
will  have  of  his  pluck  ever  after.  The  ball,  which 
he  has  hugged  like  grim  death — it  being  a point 
of  honor  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  wrenched  from  him 
— will  have  been  pressed  to  the  ground  sooner  or 
later,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  “ maul”  to  cease 
and  the  “ scrimmage”  to  begin.  The  breathless 
boy,  whose  hand  is  never  removed  from  the  ball, 
even  when  it  has  touched  the  ground,  has  the 
“ tight”  to  the  first  kick ; but  the  enforcement 
of  this  right  entails  the  terrible  duty  of  facing 
the  kicks  or  “ hacking”  of  the  dozen  or  more 
big  fellows  who  are  confronted  with  him.  Dur- 
ing the  “maul,”  the  bane  of  the  Rugby  game, 
only  arms  and  the  dead  weight  of  pushing  bod- 
ies are  brought  into  play ; but  the  real  glory  of 
the  game  lies  in  the  “ scrimmage,”  where  a hun- 
dred legs  are  eagerly  “ letting  fly,”  shins  resound 
to  the  hearty  hacks  given  and  taken,  and  a splen- 
did recklessness  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  ball  is 
displayed ; the  theory  being,  that  in  the  thick  of 
the  scrimmage,  where  you  can  not  possibly  see 
it,  it  must  be  supposed  to  lie  close  to  the  shins 
of  your  immediate  antagonist.  When  the  blood 
is  at  boiling  point — as  it  always  should  be  in  a 
scrimmage,  which  might  else  be  thought  to  verge 
on  the  brutal — so  far  are  you  from  feeling  any 
pain  from  being  “hacked,”  that  for  the  time  you 
feel  almost  in  the  seventh  heaven.  In  the  morn- 
ing you  are  occasionally  conscious  of  possessing 
shins. 


THE  WAGER. 

“Nonsense!” 

“ Oh  very  well.  It’s  very  easy  to  say  non- 
sense.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you.  believe  all 
this  stuff?” 

“ I mean  to  say  that  every  night,  at  a certain 
hour,  those  three  murderers  return  there  and 
hold  converse  under  that  gibbet.” 

“I  can  not  imagine  how  a sensible  man  like 
you  can  seriously  talk  so.” 

“I  tell  you  I’ve  heard  them.  It’s  no  mere 
hearsay  with  me;  I’ve  heard  them.  I once 
laughed  at  the  idea,  just  as  you  do  now.  But 
I heard,  and  I laughed  no  more.  Go  you  now 
at  any  time  this  night,  if  you  dare,  and  1 bet  any 
thing  you’ll  come  back  believing.” 

“ Done ; what’ll  you  bet  ?” 

“I’ll  bet  my  horse  against  your  pony.” 

“Done.  I’ll  take  it.” 

“ Done  it  is.  Here,  Brown,  you’ll  do  to  hold 
the  stakes.” 

The  above  conversation  took  place  in  the 
“ Red  Lion  Inn”  at  Camden,  a little  village  on 
the  coast  of  Maine.  The  first  speaker  was  a 
fine,  fresh-faced,  broad-shouldered,  honest-look- 
ing fellow,  who  under  rough  clothing  bore  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  a gentleman.  The  other 
had  the  air  of  a sea-faring  man,  though  his  dress 
was  that  of  a farmer.  Two  others  were  with 
him,  both  of  whom  had  very  much  the  same  ap- 
pearance. Five  or  six  others  were  present,  all 
of  whom  took  a deep  interest  in  the  conversa- 
tion, and  gave  a hearty  assent  to  the  bet. 

As  the  bet  was  made  the  man  Brown  arose 
and  proceeded  to  take  charge  of  the  stakes.  The 
two  men  who  had  made  the  bet  also  rose.  By 
the  air  of  the  rest  of  the  company  it  was  evident 
that  they  considered  that  the  bet  was  already  lost 
by  the  unbeliever.  They  were  all  inhabitants  of 
the  village.  The  one  who  had  made  the  bet  was 
a stranger ; and  local  pride  was  aroused,  even  if 
there  were  no  other  feeling  to  animate  them. 

The  man  who  had  accepted  the  wager  began 
to  prepare  for  his  departure.  He  took  a flask 
of  brandy  only  to  encounter  the  supernatural 
foes  whom  he  was  supposed  to  encounter,  and 
laughingly  departed. 

“Well,”  said  one  of  the  spectators,  after  he 
had  departed,  “he’s  gone;  the  young  feller's 
gone.  He’ll  get  enough  of  it.” 

“That  he  will,”  said  another. 

“ He’ll  be  back  as  soon  as  he  gets  there.” 

“They’ve  driven  off  better  men  than  him.” 

“The  clanking  of  the  chains  is  enough.” 

“Yes — let  alone  the  voices.” 

“ The  first  time  I heard  it  I was  struck  dumb.” 

“And  I should  have  fallen  dead  if  there  hadn’t 
been  another  man  with  me.” 

“It’s  a nice  pony  the  young  feller  will  have  to 
give  up,  any  way.  ” 

“Well,  he  ought  to  know  better  than  to  be  so 
free  with  his  bets.  ” 

“He’s  never  been  much  in  these  parts  be- 
fore.” 

“No,  of  course  not,  or  he  wouldn’t  have  been 
CO  free  with  his  bets.” 

While  these  men  were  speaking  the  one  who 
had  made  the  bet,  with  his  two  companions,  had 
quietly  departed.  Scarcely  had  they  left,  when 
a fierce  gust  of  wind,  coming  up  the  village  street, 
*set  all  the  signs  and  shutters  creaking,  and  added 
to  the  superstitious  terror  of  the  company  at  the 
inn. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  various  specula- 
tions as  to  the  result  of  this  experiment,  the 
young  adventurer  was  going  on  toward  the 
place. 

It  was  on  the  sumjnjtj  pj  ljleak,  aud 


desolate  ridge,  terminated  by  a cliff,  at  the  base 
of  which  the  ocean  surf  beat.  Here,  some  years 
before,  a murder  had  been  committed  by  a gang 
of  ruffians.  They  had  been  captured,  and  three 
of  the  ring-leaders  had  been  hanged  in  chains 
upon  a lofty  gibbet  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
crime  had  been  committed. 

As  the  adventurer  neared  the  spot  the  wind 
blew  in  gusts  over  the  ridge.  The  moon  occa- 
sionally shining  out  from  behind  a cloud  revealed 
the  scene.  It  was  gloomy  indeed,  and  might 
well  have  appalled  a man  even  of  strong  nerves. 
The  gloom  of  the  night  formed  a back  ground, 
and  in  the  fore-ground  rose  a lofty  three-armed 
gibbet,  from  each  arm  of  w-hich  there  hung  sus- 
pended the  skeleton  of  a man  in  chains.  The 
rushing  wind  gave  to  the  scene  additional  ele- 
ments of  terror.  As  it  drove  past  it  swung  the 
skeletons,  making  them  vibrate  slowly  to  and  fro, 
w ith  all  their  load  of  chains  and  fetters,  so  that 
they  creaked  and  rattled,  and  made  a thousand 
weird  and  ghastly  sounds  in  the  lonely  darkness. 

From  the  distance  there  came  up  a deep,  low, 
sullen  sound,  at  regular  intervals  dying  and  rising 
again,  to  die  away  in  long,  low  reverberations. 
It  was  the  ocean  surf,  which  beat  upon  the  shore 
not  far  away;  for  Camden  was  a fishing  vil- 
lage, and  the  gibbet  stood  upon  a high  cliff  which 
overhung  the  beach.  The  moaning  of  the  wind, 
the  low%  sullen  roar  of  the  surf,  and  the  clank  of 
the  chains,  were  sufficient  to  inspire  dread  in  the 
boldest  heart. 

The  young  man,  however,  seemed  quite  unaf- 
fected by  any  superstitious  terrors.  He  quietly 
dismounted,  flung  the  horse’s  bridle  over  his  arm, 
drew  his  cloak  about  him,  and  waited. 

For  about  an  hour  he  waited  patiently,  keep- 
ing a wary  look  about  him,  so  as  not  to  be  sur- 
prised in  that  gloom.  The  light,  however,  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  one  from  coming  near 
unobserved,  and  the  watcher  felt  satisfied  so  long 
as  he  had  his  pistols  at  his  belt. 

At  length  he  felt  conscious  of  a low  moan, 
which  was  entirely  different  from  any  of  the 
sounds  which  he  had  hitherto  heard. 

It  seemed  to  arise  from  the  ground  behind  him. 
It  was  a moan  of  peculiar  nature  and  of  penetra- 
ting power. 

The  watcher  grasped  his  pistols  and  turned  to- 
ward the  direction  from  which  the  sound  came. 

Then  followed  a heavy  sigh.  He  waited. 
Then  came  a deep  groan.  A smile  of  contempt 
passed  over  the  w atcher’s  face. 

“Very  clumsy  trickery,”  he  thought.  “If  I 
had  the  management  of  it,  I would  act  differently.” 

Suddenly  there  was  a grating  overhead.  He 
looked  up.  The  skeletons  in  chains  were  de- 
scending. They  were  moving  down  slowly.  As 
they  descended  they  swung  in  the  w ind,  and  were 
knocked  together  and  dashed  against  the  gal- 
lows-tree. Still  they  were  suspended,  and  were 
not  coming  down  without  being  lowered  down. 

The  watcher  stepped  back  and  coolly  wraited 
with  a grim  smile  on  his  face.  The  skeletons 
came  down  slowly,  till  at  last  they  touched  the 
ground.  The  watcher  coolly  took  one  of  them 
and  gave  a violent  pull.  It  fell  down,  dragging 
a rope  after  it,  which  creaked  as  it  ran  through 
a pulley  overhead.  The  watcher  pulled  away  at 
it,  and  dragged  down  a line  which  was  at  least 
a hundred  feet  in  length.  Meantime  the  other 
skeletons  kept  rising  and  falling.  He  caught 
one  of  them  with  the  same  peculiar  jerk,  and 
pulled  the  rope  in  the  same  way.  Suddenly  the 
other  skeleton  began  to  ascend. 

“No,  no,  my  fine  fellow,”  muttered  the  watch- 
er, catching  the  chains  of  its  feet  before  it  got  out 
of  reach,  and  pulling  with  all  his  force.  It  was 
a sudden  and  violent  pull,  and  the  skeleton  yield- 
ed. Down  it  fell,  along  with  the  watcher,  who 
fell  with  it  to  the  ground.  But  in  a moment  he 
arose,  and,  with  an  audible  chuckle,  he  pulled 
this  rope  down  also. 

Then  he  6tood  waiting  cautiously  as  before. 
Some  fime  now  passed,  during  which  nothing 
was  seen  or  heard.  The  skeletons  lay  around 
on  the  heath.  The  watcher  waited. 

At  last  a bright  light  flashed  up  from  the 
ground  about  twenty  yards  in  front  of  him.  It 
was  close  by  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  looked  like 
a crevice.  In  the  midst  of  the  light  three  figures 
appeared,  each  wrapped  in  a long  white  sheet. 

This  spectacle,  however,  inspired  no  terror  in 
the  watcher,  who  held  his  pistols  in  his  hands 
and  waited. 

The  three  figures,  with  low  groans,  marched 
slowly  up  toward  the  gibbet.  The  watcher  moved 
to  one  side.  Suddenly,  as  they  came  near,  they 
made  a rush  at  him.  He  fired.  One  of  them 
dropped. 

Instantly  he  sprang  toward  the  opening  from 
which  they  had  emerged,  and  pulling  out  a boat- 
swain's whistle,  he  blew  three  times  a shrill  pene- 
trating blast.  It  was  quickly  done,  and  then  he 
waited  with  his  pistols  extended. 

Two  out  of  the  three  figures  stood  motionless, 
close  by  the  one  who  had  fallen.  Groans  of  pain 
came  from  the  fallen  figure. 

But  now  other  figures  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
At  the  sound  of  the  shrill  whistle,  six  or  eight 
men,  all  armed,  sprang  up  from  behind  a hillock, 
where  they  had  lain  in  concealment,  and  rushed 
up  to  the  two  figures.  In  a moment  they  had 
surrounded  them  and  seized  them.  The  watch- 
er then  advanced  toward  them. 

“Who’s  this  fellow?”  said  he,  stooping  over 
the  wounded  man,  and  tearing  away  the  sheet 
with  which  he  was  enveloped.  “Ah,  ha!  my 
fine  fellow,  ” said  he ; “ it’s  you,  is  it  ? So  you’ve 
lost  your  bet.  ” 

It  was  the  man  with  whom  he  had  made  the 
bet.  He  gave  a deep  groan. 

The  watcher  then  tore  away  the  sheets  from 
the  others.  One  was  Brown — the  man  that  held 
the  stakes  ; the  other  was  one  of  the  company 
who  had  been  at  the  inn. 

“ I’m  going  down  there  into  your  place.  So 
lead  on,"  said  he. 

[ “ Who  are  you,”  cried  Brown,  savagely,  “ seiz- 


ing and  shooting  innocent  persons  like  a high- 
wayman ?” 

“Well,  if  you  want  to  know,  I’m  Captain 
Sinclair,  a United  States  Custom-house  officer. 
You  were  playful  enough  to  bet  with  me,  and  I 
think  I’ve  won  it.  But  come,”  he  continued, 
sternly,  “I’ve  suspected  that  you  were  up  to  mis- 
chief here.  I only  came  here  yesterday.  My 
predecessor  could  never  trace  the  extensive  smug- 
gling operations  that  went  on  just  about  here ; 
but  I thought  that  perhaps  the  gibbet  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  You  see  I’ve  caught  you.” 

Brown  uttered  something  between  a curse  and 
an  entreaty. 

“Tie  his  hands,  lads.  Tie  up  both  of  them.” 

The  men  obeyed. 

“Now  two  of  you  fellows  stay  here.  Has 
any  body  got  a lantern  ?” 

One  of  the  men  handed  one  to  him. 

He  lighted  it,  and  then  descended  by  the  ori- 
fice through  which  the  three  figures  had  emerged. 

After  a short  distance,  he  found  himself  in  a 
passage-way  which  went  down  on  the  side  of  a 
cliff  that  had  been  severed  in  twain.  The  path 
sloped  steeply  for  a hundred  yards  or  so,  and 
ended  in  a cavern.  Here  there  were  barrels  and 
boxes  in  great  numbers,  all  filled  with  contra- 
band articles.  The  cavern  itself  was  just  under- 
neath the  gibbet.  It  was  evident  that  these 
smugglers  had  made  use  of  the  gibbet  to  fright- 
en people  away  from  their  haunt. 

An  examination  aftenvard  showed  that  these 
three  men  alone  had  conducted  a vast  smuggling 
business  by  means  of  this  convenient  cavern. 
They  had  been  completely  entrapped  by  Captain 
Sinclair.  As  he  said,  he  had  suspected  some 
trickery  about  the  gibbet.  He  had  made  the 
bet,  and  caused  some  of  his  men  to  follow  him 
and  conceal  themselves.  The  result  w as  as  has 
been  described.  The  three  smugglers  found  them- 
selves suddenly  cast  down  from  their  dreams  of 
wealth,  and  on  their  way  to  the  State  Prison. 
As  for  Captain  Sinclair,  his  brilliant  exploit  was 
rewarded  with  promotion. 


Now  that  Virginia  is  on  the  point  of  getting 
back  into  the  Union,  the  next  step  should  be  to 
develop  her  great  internal  resources,  and  fit  her 
to  assume  the  rank  which,  by  her  natural  posi- 
tion, she  formerly  held,  and  which,  but  for  slav- 
ery, she  never  would  have  lost.  Virginia  was 
the  largest  of  the  original  States,  with  an  une- 
qualed sea-coast  line,  and  stretching  to  the  Ohio 
River  on  the  west.  Her  territory  contained,  be- 
sides a variety  of  soil  and  climate,  inexhaustible 
beds  of  coal  and  iron  ores,  which  for  long  years 
have  been  left  almost  untouched.  It  contained, 
moreover,  by  far  the  most  practicable  passage 
across  the  Alleghany  range  of  mountains  between 
the  Ohio  valley  and  the  Atlantic,  which,  under  a 
free- labor  system,  would  long  ago  have  been 
opened  by  canal  or  railroad,  or  both.  One  of 
Virginia’s  most  pressing  needs  at  this  time  is  in- 
creased railroad  communication  whereby  to  open 
up  her  pastures,  wheat-lands,  coal-fields,  and  ore- 
beds  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  to  an  im- 
migration of  free  labor  and  outside  capital.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  a good  beginning  has  been 
made  in  this  latter  direction  by  the  interest  which 
some  of  our  eminent  New  York  merchants  and 
railroad-builders  have  recently  taken  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road (formerly  the  Virginia  Central),  extending 
from  tide-wrater  at  the  east,  through  the  heart  of 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  to  the  Kentucky 
boundary.  The  length  of  the  road  is  427  miles, 
of  which  only  about  200  miles,  on  the  Ohio  slope 
of  the  chain,  are  uncompleted. 

This  great  work,  which  must  become  one  of 
the  main  arteries  of  communication  to  and  from 
the  western  cities,  was,  prior  to  the  war,  an  ob- 
ject of  State  care,  no  less  than  $5,300,000  hav- 
ing been  expended  in  construction  on  the  western 
portion  of  the  line.  This  expenditure,  together 
with  other  legislative  privileges,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  corporation,  which  is  pushing 
forward  the  line  to  the  Ohio.  Among  the  more 
important  features  of  this  line  will  be  the  union 
of  the  celebrated  coal-fields  of  the  Kanawha  with 
the  ores  of  Virginia,  and  also  the  addition  of  a 
new,  short,  and  cheap  line  of  traffic  for  the  bread- 
stuffs  of  the  West  to  the  seaboard.  This  road 
will  no  doubt  be  the  cause  of  drawing  thousands 
to  the  cheap  Virginia  lands  for  settlement.  It 
also  affords  a short  route  from  Washington  to 
the  Southwest,  and  must  become  a grand  central 
thoroughfare  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley. 


CnAPPED  Hands  and  Face,  Soar.  Lips,  &c.,  cured 
at  once  by  the  use  of  liegeman's  Camphor  Ice  with 
Glycerine.  It  keeps  the  hands  soft  in  the  coldest 
weather.  See  that  you  get  the  genuine.  Sold  by 
Druggists.  Price  25  cents  per  box.  Sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  80  cents.—  Hegeman  & Co.,  New  York. 


Ayer's  Cheeky  Pectoral— the  world’s  great  rem- 
edy for  Colds,  Coughs,  Consumption,  ana  all  affec- 
tions of  the  Lungs  and  Throat.— [Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEWMAN  A CAPRON’S 

Establishment  for  the  sale  of 

HOUSE  FURNISHING 

Goods  and  Plated  Ware,  in  great  variety,  is  still  lo- 
cated at 

1172  Broadway,  cor.  28th  Street. 

Also,  Builders’  Hardware,  Locks,  Electro-Bronzed 
and  Plated  Work  of  their  own  manufacture.  Old 
household  articles  requiring  Replating  done  on  short 
notice.  They  are  also  prepared  to  contract  for  Bell 
Work  and  Speaking  Tubes  in  Hotels  and  Private 
Dwellings. 


PICTORIAL  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL-1870. 

Vol.  50.  New  Series.  $3  a year;  80  cts.  a No. 
Specimens,  20  cts.  See  list  of  premiums.  Address 
8.  R.  WELLS,  88t>  Broadway,  N.  V. 
Jan.  and  Feb.  Nos.  now  ready. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

IW  Sent  by  Mail , postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

1. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

2. 

ADVENTURES  OF  CALEB  WILLIAMS.  By  Wil- 
liam Godwin,  Esq.,  Author  of  “ St.  Leon,”  “ Cloud- 
esley,”  &c.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  16mo,  Pa- 
per, 37  cents. 

3. 

PLAUTUS’S  PLAYS.  T.  Macci  Plauti  Captivi,  Tri- 
nummus,  et  Rudeus.  With  English  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory.  By  C.  S.  Haeeinoton,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  Wesleyan  University.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

4. 

MEDORA  LEIGH : a History  and  an  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Charles  Mackay.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, and  a Commentary  on  the  Charges  brought 
against  Lord  Byron  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  Svo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “Our  Vil- 
lage, &c.”  Told  by  Herself  iu  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated 
Contemporaries.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L’Es- 
tbange.  2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  60. 

6. 

ONLY  HERSELF  A Novel.  By  Annie  Thomas, 
Author  of  “False  Colors,’’  “Denis  Donne,”  “Play- 
ing for  High  Stakes,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

7. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of 
“ Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  Life  and  Teachings,"  <fcc. 
Elegantly  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Dore,  Dela- 
rocne,  Durham,  and  Parsons.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  00 ; Gilt  Edges,  $3  50. 

8. 

KITTY.  A Novel.  By  M.  Betham  Edwaeds,  Author 
of  “ Doctor  Jacob,"  “ A Winter  with  the  Swallows,” 
&c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

9. 

FAVORITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  With  320  elegant 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $8  00.* 

10. 

THE  ODES  AND  EPODES  OF  HORACE.  A Met- 
rical Translation  into  English.  With  Introduction 
and  Commentaries.  By  Lord  Lytton.  With  Latin 
Text  from  the  Editions  of  Orelli,  Macleane,  and 
Yonge.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

1L 

COMFORT'S  GERMAN  COURSE.  A German 
Course,  adapted  for  use  in  Colleges,  High-Schools, 
and  Academies.  By  Geo.  F.  Compoet,  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  aud  Aesthetics  in  Alleghany  Col- 
lege, Meadvule,  Pa.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

12. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD:  a Book  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  Adventure.  By  James  Gkekn- 
wood.  Author  of  “The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Dav- 
idger,”  “The  True  History  of  a Little  Ragamuffin,” 
“The  Seven  Curses  of  London,”  &c.  With  147  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

13. 

BOUND  TO  JOHN  COMPANY;  or,  The  Adventures 
and  Misadventures  of  Robert  Ainsleigh.  With  Il- 
lustrations. 8vo,  Paper,  76  cents. 

14. 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,  relating  to  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  For  Universal  Reference.  Ed- 
ited by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant  Secretary  aud 
Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain ; and  Revised  for  the  Use  of  American 
Readers.  Svo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00. 

15. 

MY  ENEMY’S  DAUGHTER.  A Novel.  By  Justin 
McCarthy,  Author  of  “The  Waterdale Neighbors." 
Illustrated.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

16. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD:  a Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions 
of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Habtwiq,  Author  of  “ The 
Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.”  “ The  Harmonies  of 
Nature,”  and  “The  Tropical  World.”  With  Addi- 
tional Chapters  aud  103  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $3  75. 

WRECKED  IN  PORT.  A Novel.  By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  “Kissing  the  Rod,’’  “Land  at  Last," 
“ Black  Sheep,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

18. 

LOST  IN  THE  JUNGLE.  Narrated  for  Young  Peo- 
ple. By  Paul  B.  Du  CHAii.i.u,  Author  of  “Discov- 
eries in  Equatorial  Africa,”  “Wild  Life  under  the 
Equator,"  “Journey  to  Ashango  Laud,"  “Stories 
of  the  Gorilla  Country,"  &c.  With  numerous  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPANISH  HISTORY.  By  John 
S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Revolution," 
“The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  &c.  With 
Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

20. 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812; 
or.  Illustrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  History, 
Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the 
Last  War  for  American  Independence.  By  Benson 
J.  Lossing,  Author  of  “ The  Pictorial  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution.”  With  882  Illustrations,  en- 
graved on  Wood  by  Lossing  & Barritt,  chiefly 
from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  1084  pages,  large  8vo.  Price,  in 
Cloth,  $7  00;  Sheep,  $S  60;  Full  Roan,  $9  00 ; Half 
Calf  or  Half  Morocco  extra,  $10  00. 

21. 

UPHAM’S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Mental  Phi- 
losophy : embracing  the  Three  Departments  of  the 
Intellect,  Sensibilities,  and  Will.  By  Thomas  C. 
Upham,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  Bowdoin  College.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.:  Intellect,  Language;  Vol.  II.:  Sensibilities, 
Will.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  76  per  volume. 

22. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NOVELS,  Complete.  Harper’s 
Illustrated  Library  Edition,  Complete  in  5 vols., 
12mo,  Morocco  Cloth,  76  cents  per  volume.  The 
set  complete,  in  a neat  case,  $3  75. 

Adam  Bede.— The  Mile  on  the  Floss.— Felix  Holt. 
—Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  and  Silas  Marker.— 
Romola. 

23. 

THACKERAY’S  NOVELS: 

Vanity  Fair.  32  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 
— Pendennis.  179  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cts. 
---The  Virginians.  160  Illustrations.  Svo,  Paper, 
75  cents.—1 The  Newcombs.  162  Illustrations.  Svo, 
Paper,  75  cents.— The  Adventures  of  Philip.  64 
Illustrations  and  Portrait  of  Author.  8vo,  Paper, 
60  cents. — Henry  Esmond  and  Lovel  the  Widower. 
12  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  AND  ARMS, 

SELPHO’S  PATENT— always  ranked  as  the  best,  and 
now  better  than  ever.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 

- - Broadway,  N.  Y. 


now  better  than  ever.  Send  for  pamphl 
WILUffl  £ro 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


February  5,  1870.] 
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Eight  per  Cent.  Gold 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 

Sl,500,000 

BY  THE 

ST.  JOSEPH  AND  DENVER  CITY  R.  R.  CO., 

in  denominations  of  $1000  and  $500,  coupon  or  regis- 
tered, with  interest  at  Eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able 15th  February  and  August,  in  Gold,  free  of  United 
States  taxes,  in  New  York  or  Europe.  The  bonds 
have  thirty  years  to  run,  payable  in  New  York  in  Gold. 
Trustees : Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  New 
York.  The  mortgage  which  secures  these  bonds  is  at 
the  rate  of  $13,500  per  mile,  covers  a completed  road 
for  every  bond  issued,  and  is  a first  and  only  mort- 
gage. This  line,  connecting  St.  Joseph  with  Fort  Kear- 
ney, will  make  a short  and  through  route  to  California. 
The  Company  have  a Capital  Stock 

of ..... $ 1 0,000,000 

And  a Grant  of  Land  from  Congress 
of  1,000,000  acres,  valued,  at  the 

lowest  estimate,  at 4,000,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 1,500,000 

Total $15,5 66,000 

Length  of  Road,  271  miles.  Price  97#  and  accrued  in- 

terest. Can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned.  Also, 
pamphlets,  maps,  aud  information  relating  thereto. 
These  bonds,  being  so  well  secured,  and  yielding  a 
large  income,  are  desirable  to  parties  seeking  safe  aud 
lucrative  investments. 

W.  P.  OON  VERSE  & CO.,  Commercial  Agents, 

No.  54  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
TANNER  & CO.,  Fiscal  Agents, 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

JUST  PUBLISHED-FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 

HITCHCOCK’S 

III  MOMTHLY  lltUUL 


LORENZO  DA  PONTE.  Portrait  and  Biography. 
AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY.  Its  history  aud 
objects. 

DIARY  OF  A VOCALIST. 

IKE  MARVEL  AND  OLD  CORINTH. 

THE  CORRUPT  AGE. 

ROBBING  A MUSIC  STORE. 

A STREET  SCENE. 

YOUNG  LADIES  AND  MUSIC. 

A MURDEROUS  SEA  FLOWER. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  POETS. 

POETICAL,  DRAMATIC,  and  MUSICAL  NOTES. 

MUSIC,  Arranged  for  Piano: 

THE  WOLF  AT  THE  DOOR.  By  H.  Millard. 

SO  LONELY  WITHOUT  THEE.  By  C.  E.  Pratt. 
PLEASANT  DREAMS  (Instrumental).  By  Salexy. 
GLEN  WOOD  POLKA.  By  M.  H.  Beiqqs. 

8old  by  dealers  generally,  and  mailed  on  receipt  of 
eubscription,  $3  per  year.  Enclose  25  cents  for  speci- 
men. Address 

BEN  J.  \V.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

24  Beekmau  Street,  New  York. 


HOVEY  & CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Agrieultural 
Seeds,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Plants,  See. 

53  Nortli  market  Street,  Boston,  Hass. 

OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE 
To  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,’ 
and  Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  1870. 

The  37th  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  improved, 
containing  14S  pages,  illustrated  with  more  than  100 
fine  engravings. 

A BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PLATE, 

and  a descriptive  list  of  more  than  2500  varieties  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  embracing  every  novelty 
introdneed  in  1869,  wfth  full  and  plain  practical  direc- 
tions for  the  culture  of  flowers  aud  plants,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  garden,  &c.  Also,  a descriptive  list  of  150 
varieties  of  the  best  French  Gladiolus,  including  the 
euperb  new  varieties  of  1869,  now  first  offered ; all  the 
summer-flowering  bulbs,  such  as  Lilies,  Tuberoses, 
Tigridias,  &c.,  together  with  every  requisite  for  the 
garden.  A copy  mailed  to  every  applicant  ou  the  re- 
ceipt of  25  cts.  Our  customers  supplied  free  of  charge. 
Address  HOVEY  & CO.,  63  North  Market  St.,  Boston. 

No  Choir  should  be  without  it! 


American  Tune-Book. 

THIRD  EDITION  READY. 

A Collection  of  all  the  widely  popular  Church  Tunes, 
Anthems,  and  Set  Pieces  which  hnve  formed  the  foun- 
dation of  our  American  Church  Music  for  the  past  fifty 
years.  Containing  1000  choice  pieces  selected  by  600 
Teachers  and  Choir  Leaders. 

Price,  $1 50 ; $13  50  per  dozen.  A specimen  copy  will 
be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  & CO.,  New  York. 


(t>QA  Aft  SAVED.  — “Yonr  January  Banner 
V/L7  saved  me  $20  that  was  already  sealed 

np  to  send  to , the  N.  Y.  swindler.”  Thus  writes 

one  of  the  20,000  who  save  their  CASH  by  reading  the 
STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER.  Another  says,  “Out 
of  six  families  iu  our  town  who  take  yonr  paper,  at 
least  $50  has  been  saved  from  giving  to  swindlers  in 
1869."  Remember  that  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner ” 
exposes  rascality.  It  exposes  every  nttempt  to  swin- 
dle. Every  thief  and  swindler  in  New  York  is  “in 
arms"  at  its  truthful  exposures.  It  WILL  save  yon 
MONEY.  It  is  a large  40-column  paper,  8 pages.  Udger 
Bize.  It  gave  40  columns  of  exposures  of  Hm  bugs  in 
1869.  Here  is  our  standing  offer : We  will  send  you  the 
Banner  till  187R  the  superb  engraving,  l>tf  x 2 feet, 
GRATIS  (that  alone  is  worth  $3),  all  for  75  cents.  And 
MIND  THIS,  we  will  give  you  back  your  money,  if  you 
are  not  PERFECTLY  SATISFIED.  Subscribe  NOW 
and  secure  all  the  papers  for  1870.  Only  75  cents ; spec- 
imens 6 cents.  Send  NOW  to 

“ STAR  - SPANGLED  BANNER," 

Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

BRILLIANT  and  POWER- 
FUL  Day  and  Night  DOUBLE 
GLASSES  for  the  Field,  Opera, 
and  general  ont-door  use. 

Catalogues  sent  by  enclos- 
ing stamp. 

SEMMONS,  Optician, 
687  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  I— AGENTS  to  sell  the  “Life  of 
Geo.  Peabody,”  illustrated,  and  published  at 
a price  suited  to  the  times.  Now  is  your  time  to  make 
money.  B.  B.  RUSSEL^  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal’’  (Improved  Oroide).— 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  aud  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices:  -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $160.  Those 
of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  onr  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’ 
and  ladies' sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen. — X.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction.— .V.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  Sc  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


w 


ATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

UNITED  STATES  WATCH 


CO., 


Of  MARION,  N.  J.,  retailed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  C.  A.  STEVENS  Sc  CO.,  Jewelers, 
40  East  14th  Street,  Union  Square,  New  York.  Call  or  send  for  Price-List. 


I.  T.  STEVIIT  & CO. 

have  remaining  from  their 
FALL  IMPORTATIONS: 
1 Elegant  White  Satin  Wedding  Dress, 

1  Pink  Crepe  de  Chine  Evening  Dress, 
latest  style; 

1 Blue  do.,  Irimyied  with  choice  Flowers; 

2 Swiss  Muslin  do. , richly  trimmed ; 

3 Extra  Rich  Taffeta  Walking  Suits, 

trimmed  with  Velvet,  Lace,  &c. 

(made  by  Worth  & Pingat,  of  Paris) ; 

1 Case  Real  India  Camel’s-Hair  Shawls, 
plain  Centre. 

The  above  will  be  offered  at 

LESS  THAN  GOLD  COST. 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AVE.,  AND  TENTH  ST. 


24th  edition  of  this  popular  work,  which  has  met  with  s< 
much  favor  in  the  past,  is  now  ready.  It  has  been  re-writ- 


illustrated  with  a beautiful  Lithograph,  and  many  other  fine 
engravings  from  nature.  It  contains  fttll  description  and 
the  culture  of  over  1500  leading  varieties  of  Flowers  and 
Vegetables ; also  descriptive  list  of  the  novelties  of  the  pres- 
ent season : to  which  is  added  a collection  of  200  choice 
French  Hybrid  Gladiolus.  This  work,  we  feel  confident, 
wiU  compare  favorably  with  any  similar  one. 

From  Levi  Bartlett.  Warner , X.  H. 

“I  have  received  a copyofvour  superbly  gotten  np  Ama- 
teur Cultivator's  Guide.  I think  it  far  ahead  of  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  before  issued  from  the  American  press.” 

Sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  25  cents  for  paper 
cover,  and  50  cents  for  tastcfnllv  liound  in  cloth. 

WASHBCRX  &■  CO.,  Boston,  Muss. 


Family  Paper  in  Uni  tad 


[ WAS  cured  of  Deafness  and  Catarrh  by  a simple 
L remedy,  and  will  send  the  receipt  free. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  LEGGETT,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Prop.  MILLER,  Adams,  Mass. 
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HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
Have  just  Ready: 

Life  and  Letters 


MIRY  RIISSILL  MITFORD. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARY  RUSSELL  MIT- 
FORD, Authoress  of  “Our  Village,  &c.” 
Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  her  Friends. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most 
celebrated  Contemporaries.  Edited  by  Rev. 
A,  G.  K.  L’Estkanoe.  2 Vols.,  12mo,  Cloth, 
$3  50. 

The  interest  of  these  volumes  is  twofold— personal 
and  literary.  Miss  Mitford’s  life,  as  mournful  as  it 
was  beautiful,  is  more  deserving  oi  remembrance  than 
any  of  her  writings.  It  exhibits  a spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice, of  filial  devotion— and  shall  we  add,  of  filial  de- 
lusion ?— which  is  to  most  of  ns  almost  past  under- 
standing. The  letters,  which  commence  with  the 
century  and  terminate  in  1855,  abound  with  delightfnl 
literary  gossip  and  personal  reminiscences.  The  style 
is  admirable:  simple,  unaffected,  idiomatic.  The  bits 
of  rural  description  remind  ns  of  “ Onr  Village,”  and 
the  remarks  on  men  and  books  are  generous  and  dis- 
criminating. Such  a book  allures  ns  on  from  page  to 
page  with  a enrions  fascination : every  moment  the 
eye  is  attracted  by  a familiar  name,  or  by  a criticism 
which  compels  attention  by  some  pleasant  thought  or 
amusing  anecdote ; and  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
there  is  not  one  tedious  chapter  in  the  volumes.— Lon- 
don Spectator. 

Very  interesting  and  entertaining  volumes.  Noth- 
ing is  more  striking  in  these  letters  than  their  vivacity 
and  cheerfulness.  They  show  a life  full  of  energy, 
sympathy,  kindness,  observation ; a mind  of  extraor- 
dinary versatility,  in  harmony  with  its  times,  and 
keeping  its  pow  ers  and  its  interest  in  books  and  men 
vigorous  to  the  last.  These  letters  illustrate  art  and 
literature  of  the  day  for  fifty  years,  and  one  chief  in- 
terest of  them  is  the  portraits,  characters,  and  traits 
of  distinguished  people  who  came  in  their  author's 
way  .—Saturday  Review. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  work  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
on  receipt  </$3  50, 


B°- 


OOSEY  & CO.’S  CHEAP  MUSICAL  PUBLICA- 
1 TIONS.— A new  Catalogue  ready,  free  on  appli- 
cation. 300  Glees,  Part  Songs,  Opera  and  Oratorio 
Choruses,  for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  5 cents  each. 
THE  BALLAD  SINGER— 50  new  songs  by  Claribel 
and  the  best  composers,  6 cents  each.  THE  MUSICAL 
CABINET— a complete  library  of  modern  music,  Sa- 
cred and  Secular,  Vocal  and  Instrumental,  in  books, 
50  cents  each.  HOUSEHOLD  MUSIC— a new  and 
elegant  series  of  popular  music-books,  40  cents  each. 
ORATORIOS  AND  MASSES.  60  cents  each.  TU- 
TORS AND  STUDIES,  for  all  instruments,  50  cents 
each.  VIOLIN  LIBRARY,  40  books,  60  cents  each. 
FLUTE  LIBRARY,  13  books,  60  cents  each.  Church 
Services,  25  cents  each.  Organ  and  Cabinet  Organ 
Music,  in  Volumes,  $1  to  $3  each.  Complete  Operas, 
with  words  and  music,  Operas  as  Piano-forte  Duets, 
Mnsic  for  Bands,  Ac.,  Ac.  “ Absurdly  moderate  in 
price  and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  shape."— New  York 
Times.  To  be  had  of  all  music  and  book  dealers. 

BOOSEY  A CO.,  No.  644  Broadway,  N.Y. 


F)UND  AT  LAST.— Watches  Superseded.— The 
Dollar  Time-Keeper.— A Perfect  Gem.— Elegant- 
ly-cased in  Oroide  of  Gold,  Superior  Compass  Attach- 
ment, Enameled  Dial,  Silver  and  Brass  Works,  Glass 
Crystal,  size  of  lady's  watch.  Will  denote  correct 
time,  warranted  five  years,  superb  and  showy  case, 
entirely  of  metal.  This  is  no  WOOD  Compass.  Is 
entirely  new,  patented.  6500  sold  in  three  weeks. 
Only  $1  each,  three  for  $2,  in  neat  case,  mailed  free. 
Trade  supplied.  Address  the  sole  manufacturers, 
MAGNETIC  WATCH  CO.,  IIinsiiale,  N.  H. 


A GREAT  OFFER. 


gans,  of  six  first-class  makers,  at  extremely  low 
prices  for  Casli  during  this  month,  or 

will  take  from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid ; the  same 
to  let,  and  rent  money  applied  if  purchased.  New 
7-Octave  Pianos  for  $275  aud  upward;  New  Organs 
for  $45  and  upward,  for  cash. 


PRACTICAL  Application  of  the  Slide  Valve  and 
Link  Motion  to  Stationary,  Portable,  Locomotive, 
and  Marine  Engines,  with  New  and  Simple  Methods 
for  Proportioning  the  Pnrts.  By  W.  S.  Auchincloss. 

Illustrated  with  37  Woodcuts  and  21  Lithographic 
plates,  with  a Travel  Scale  and  numerous  useful  Ta- 
bles. 1 Vol.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 

23  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
V Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


One  of  the  cheapest  journals  of  its  class  in  the  coun- 


try." 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER 


Terms  : Weekly,  $2  50 ; Monthly,  $1 60,  per  year. 
Send  stamp  for  specimens  and  premium  list. 

K.  P.  EATON  Sc  CO.,  Boston  Mass. 

<6t  MADE  $150  last  winter."  So  writes  a former 
1 who  bought  the  “Hunter’s  Guide. ’’  Any  man  or 
boy  can  have  lots  of  fun,  game,  and  money,  by  buying 
the  only  reliable  book  that  tells  how  to  hunt,  fish,  trap, 
tan  furs,  Ac.,  Ac.  27,000  already  sold.  Near  100  pages. 
Sent  by  mail  to  you  for  only  25  cents.  Send  to 
HUNTER  A CO.,  Publishers, 

Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  63  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

P0CKET^^LVERS^4^“ 

A neat,  durable  weapon,  fonr-inch  barrel.  Price  $2, 
postpaid.  Address  HALL  A CO.,  Star  Box,  Chicago,  III. 


J! 


GREAT  CHANCE!  AGENTS  WANTED! 

<5 1 AAA  per  year  sure  made  by  agents,  male 
tp  1 UUU  or  female,  sellingour  world-renowned 
Patent  Everlasting  White  Wire  Clothes  Lines. 
Cheapest  and  best  clothes  lines  in  the  world ; 
only  3 cts.  per  foot,  and  will  last  100  years. 
Address  the  Hudson  River  Wire  Co., 75  William 
St.,  N.  Y.,  or  16  Dearborn  St,  Chicago,  111. 


1 non  *>T  3 MONTHS  AT  H01YIE.-$10 

0 1 uuu  will  purchase  an  outfit , samples  worth  $50, 
and  the  deed  of  a whole  township  for  the  two  best  Ag- 
ricultural Patents  ever  issued.  Particulars  free.  Ad- 
dre*s  AHEARN,  Baltimore,  Md. 


For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  every 
thing.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sample 
stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Agents!  Read  This! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  gell  onrnew  wonderful  inventions 
Address  M.  WAGNER  A CO.,  Marshal],  Mich 


\ AH  - HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 

I i\  JLUVIX1.I\»  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAOE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


EMPLOYMENT— $200  a month  with  Stencil  Dies. 
Samples  free.  S.  M.  Spender  A Co.,  Bruttleborv,  Yt. 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Xation,  N.  Y. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly, 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest  The  best  artists  in  tne  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  n Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

In  No.  673,  for  November  20,  was  commenced  the 
new  story  “ MAN  AND  WIFE,"  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
the  Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  “ So  Name," 
“Armadale,”  and  “ The  Moonstone."  Subscribers  re- 
mitting $4  00  for  each  single  subscription  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  Weekly  from  the  commencement  of 
this  story  to  the  close  of  1870. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


pkr’s  Bazar  is  made  a 

life.— V.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, aud  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


but  in  the  English  language.— The  Press,  F 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

Harper’s  Magazine  has  now  entered  upon  its  For- 
tieth Volume.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by  that 
of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  America 
—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers;  to 
its  profusely  illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics ; ana  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments — to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper's  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space  , 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

The  Publishers  feel  themselves  warranted  in  asking 
and  anticipating  for  the  future  a continuance  of  the 
favor  which  has  been  accorded  to  their  enterprise  in 
the  past. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR.  # 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  aud  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  bf  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  aud  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Ai.vkrtibino  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250;  Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.— Inside  Pages,  $1  60  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar. -$  1 00  per  Line;  Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


r\V  MORGAN’S  SONS 


cVK  MUON'S  SONb 

O^^SAPOU0 

> 2 II  WASHINGTON  Sr  N.  Y 


Musical  Boxes 
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A New  Disccwery  ! ! 

PhalonJ’s 


HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD’S  FLUID  EXTRACT  BUCHU  is 
pleasant  in  taste  and  odor,  free  from  all  injurious 
properties,  and  immediate  in  its  action. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

HELMBOLD’S  EXTRACT  BUCHU  gives  health 
and  vigor  to  the  frame  and  bloom  to  the  pallid  cheek. 
Debility  is  accompanied  by  many  alarming  symp- 
toms, and,  if  no  treatment  is  submitted  to,  consump- 
tion, insanity,  or  epileptic  fits  ensue. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD’S  EXTRACT  BUCHU  and  IM- 
PROVED ROSE  WASH  cures  diseases  arising  from 
excesses.  It  is  pleasant  in  taste  and  odor,  immediate 
in  its  action,  and  free  from  all  injurious  properties. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

FOR  NON  RETENTION  br  INCONTINENCE  of 
Urine,  irritation,  inflammation,  or  ulceration  of  the 
bladder  or  kidneys,  diseases  of  the  prostate  glands, 
stone  in  the  bladder,  calculus,  gravel  or  brick-dust 
deposits,  and  all  diseases  of  the  bladder,  kidneys,  and 
dropsical  swellings, 

USE  HELMBOLD’S  FLUID  EXTRACT  BUCHU. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

DELICATE  CONSTITUTIONS,  of  both  sexes, 
use  HELMBOLD’S  EXTRACT  BUCHU.  It  will 
enable  you  to  sleep  well. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

BUCHU. 

THE  GLORY  OF  MAN  IS  STRENGTH.  There- 
fore the  nervous  and  debilitated  should  immediately 
use  HELMBOLD’S  EXTRACT  BUCHU. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

HELMBOLD. 

Helmbold’s  Fluid  Extract  Buchu 

is  a certain  cure  for  diseases  of  the 

BLADDER,  KIDNEYS,  GRAVEL,  DROPSY, 

ORGANIC  WEAKNESS,  FEMALE  COM- 
PLAINTS, GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
and  all  diseases  of  the 

URINARY  ORGANS, 
whether  existing  in 

MALE  or  FEMALE. 

Diseases  of  these  organs  require  the  use  of  a diu- 
retic. 

If  no  treatment  is  submitted  to,  Consumption  or 
Insanity  may  ensue. 

Our  Flesh  and  Blood  are  supported  from  these 
sources,  and  our 

HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS, 
and  that  of  posterity,  depend  upon  the  prompt  use  of 
a reliable  remedy. 

HELMBOLD’S  EXTRACT  BUCHU. 

Established  upward  of  Nineteen  Yews.  Prepared  at 


SalvSnon  for  the  Hair, 


For  Restoring  to  GPkwHair  its 
Original  ColoK 


Phalon’s  “Vit^^i”  differs 
utterly  from  ajfc'rhe  “dyes,” 
“ colorers/^md  “ restorers  ” 
(?)  in  ufse.  It  acts  on  a 
totally  different  principle.  It 
is  limpid\fragrant,  and  per- 
fectly innoim^s,  precipitates 
no  muddy  or  mSJulent  mat- 
ter, requires  no  shafting  up, 
and  communicates  no\tain  to 
the  skin  or  the  lineil.  No 
paper  curtain  is  nectary  to 
conceal  its  turJ^A^appearance, 
for  the  simgjfereason  that  it  is 
not  turbiJT  It  is,  to  all  intents 
and  pu«)oses,  a new  discovery 
in  Toilet  Chemistry. 

“ Vitalia”  is 
warranted  to  a change 

in  the  color  of  therfcur  within 
] o days  after  the  firstjapplica- 
tion,  the  direction^  being 
carefully  observecJ^X 

IT  IS  AS  AS  WATER  ! 

AND  J/i AS  NO  SEDIMENT. 
Price,  Dne  Dollar  per  Box, 

COrm^NING  TWO  BOTTLES.  „ 

Sold  by  auSDruggists. 

If  your  Druggist  has  not 
“ Vitalia”  on  hand?  write,  en- 
closing Si.oa^nd  we  will 
forward  it  ^mediately. 

Phalc^  & Son, 

517  Broadway , N.  Y, 


John  Bull.  “Confound  that  Fellow,  here  he  is  again  with  that  Old  Tune 


Waltham  Watches. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


Mr.  Beecher  on  the  Waltham  Watch. 

Brooklyn,  Oct.  21,  1869. 

Gentlemen,—  I am  happy  to  make  you  a good  re- 

nof  thp  Waltham  Watch  that  I procured  of  you. 

as  far  exceeded  my  expectations,  and  leaves  me 
nothing  to  be  afesired.  I have  had  it  about  five 
months,  and  during  that  time  it  has  been  running  by 
the  side  of  a superlative  English  watch  (which  one 
of  the  first  chronologers  pronouuces  “the  finest  watch 
that  ever  came  to  New  York”),  and  the  Waltham 
Watch  has  run  more  steadily,  evenly,  and  accurately 
than  its  foreign  competitor. 

I can  not  conceive  that  a better  watch  can  be  made, 
and  I am  proud  of  it  as  a specimen  of  American  skill 
and  industry.  Henry  Ward  Bkkouer. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Jewelers. 


r whbor’s  compound  op  n 

PURE  COD  LIVER 
k0IL  AND  LIME,  a 


OPALINE 

for  the  Teeth, 
Gums,  & Breath. 

OPALINE 
is  reliable,  effi- 
cient, and  con- 
venient. 

OPALINE 
is  sold  by  Drug- 
gists and  dealers 
throughout  the 
United  States 
and  Europe. 

OPALINE 
is  recommended 
by  physicians  & 
dentists.  Use  no 
other  dentifrice. 

Inventor  and 
prop’r,  Chas.  K. 
Pf.vi.y,  Dentist, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


The  friends  of  persons  who  have  been  restored  from  con- 
firmed consumption  by  the  use  of  this  original  preparation, 
and  the  grateful  parties  themselves,  have,  by  recommend- 
ing it  and  acknowledging  its  wonderful  efficacy,  given  the 
article  a vast  popularity  In  New  England.  The  Cod  Liver 
Oil  is  in  this  combination  robbed  of  its  unpleasant  taste, 
and  is  rendered  doubly  effective  in  being’ coupled  with  the 
lime,  which  is  itself  a restorative  principle,  supplying  nature 
with  just  the  agent  and  assistance  required  to  heal  and  re- 
form the  diseased  lungs.  A.  B.  WILBOR,  No.  166  Court 
Street,  Boston,  is  the  proprietor.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 


The  Most  Recherche  Novelty  in  Perfumery. 


PERFECTION” 

Coffee-Pot. 

[Patented  June  1, 1869.] 

Superior  to  any  yet  invented,  combining  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  French  patepts,  with  wonderful 

SIMPLICITY, 

DURABILITY, 

and  CHEAPNESS. 

Lovers  of  GOOD  COFFEE  are  unanimous  in  its 
praise. 

IW  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS.  _aj 

SIMPSON,  HALL,  MILLER,  & CO., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

Sample  and  Sales  Room,  19  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

83?"  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Md. 


These  Perfumes  are  of  choice  quality,  and  may  be 
confidently  recommended  on  their  own  merits ; while 
the  Labels  especially  commend  them  to  all  lovers  of 
Fine  Arts,  as  they  exhibit  various  devices  in  Herald- 
ry, bearing  Floral  Decorations,  and  thus  convey  to  the 
poetic  mind  the  mottoes  engraved  beneath  each  de- 
sign, in  strict  conformity  with  the  recognized  Lan- 
guage of  Flowers. 

R.  LETCHFORD  & CO.,  Manufacturing  Perfumers, 
72  Cornhill,  London,  jp  For  sale  to  the  Trade  only 
by  the  Agents,  SARGENT,  JOYCE,  & HOLTON, 
34  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


Cured  by  Bates'  Patent  Appliances.  For  descriptivi 
pamphlet,  &c„  address 

SIMPSON  & CO.,  Box  6076,  New  York. 


THE  MAGIC  WATCH -HEY. 


Will  wind  any  watch,  and  last  a lifetime.  Price 
60  cents.  Sent  by  mail.  .T.  S.  BIRCH, 

14  Maiden  Lane,  N.Y. 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  3520  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
aud  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Free. 
Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Drug  and  Chemical  Warehouse, 

594  Broadway’,  N.Y.,  and 
,104  South  Tenth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 

SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERY  WHERE. 
Price,  $0  50  for  SIX  BOTTLES,  or  $1  25  PER  BOT- 
TLE,  delivered  to  any  address. 


WILD  SPORTS  of  THE  WORLD, 


The  largest  and  oldest  depot  in  America.  Fresh 
Novelties  by  nearly  every  Steamer.  Fine  Supply  of 
Fancy  Goods,  Swiss  Carved  Goods,  Fine  Gold  and 
8ilver  Watches.  Itl.  J.  PAILLARD  «V  CO., 
63  0 BROADWAY,  N.Y. 


Poi.i.ak  & Son,  Manuf’rs  of  Genu- 
ine Meerschaum  Goods.  Stores:  519 
Broadway,  under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
& 27  John  St.,  middle  of  block.  Send 
for  new  wholesale  or  retail  circular 
to  Letter-Box  5S46.  Repairing  and 
Boiling  also  done. 


NONE  ARE  GENUINE 

unless  done  up  in  steel-engraved  wrapper,  with  fac- 
simile of  my  Chemical  Warehouse,  and  signed 
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United  States,  on  receipt  of  $2  50. 
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the  Year  1S70,  hy  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Con< 


to  be  displayed  in  procession  next  morning.  The 
Christmas-day  services  in  the  cathedral  began 
with  matins  and  lauds,  at  3 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  9 o’clock,  when  a large  congregation 
of  spectators  filled  the  nave,  the  grand  pontifical 
procession  entered  St.  Peter’s,  the  Pope  wearing 
the  tiara  presented  to  him  hy  the  Queen  of  Spain ; 
the  Cardinals  and  the  long  array  of  prelates  vest- 
ed and  mitred  as  for  the  altar.  Nothing  in  this 
procession  excited  so  much  attention  as  the  splen- 
did attire  of  the  Oriental  Bishops,  who  wore  copes 
of  gold  tissue  or  many-hued  silk.  All  had  jew- 
eled mitres — that  ornament,  as  worn  by  several, 


being  in  the  form  of  a regal  crown ; and  the 
grave  and  noble  .aspect  of  these  aged  fathers, 
with  their  long  beards,  were  strikingly  pictur- 
esque with  such  accessories  of  pomp.  Pius  IX. 
went  through  the  rites  with  his  accustomed  dig- 
nity, chanting  in  a voice  whose  fine  tones  age 
has  not  enfeebled,  and  looking  very  well,  though 
somewhat  pale  from  fatigue,  as  he  passed  on  his 
lofty  throne  under  the  silver-tissue  canopy  and 
between  the  waving,  feathery  fans.  The  proces- 
sion on  this  occasion  is  similar  to  that  which  ac- 
companies the  Pope  to  the  cathedral  on  Palm- 
Sunday,  with  the  omission,  of  course,  of  the 


palms.  The  latter  ceremony  includes  the  scene 
in  the  grand  vestibule  of  the  cathedral,  where 
the  procession  halts  for  a moment  at  the  closed 
doors,  and  the  chorus  at  its  head  chant  the 
words : ‘ 1 Open  the  gates  and  let  the  King  of 
Glory  in!”  To  which  the  chorus  within  reply: 
“ Who  is  this  King  of  Glory?”  The  doors  are 
then  thrown  open,  and  the  representative  of  the 
King  of  Glory  is  borne  into  the  cathedral.  This 
part  of  the  ceremomy  is  not  used  at  the  Christ- 
mas festival ; but  the  spirit  of  the  two  pageants 
is  the  same,  and  the  words  are  applicable  to 
both. 


CHRISTMAS-DAY  IN  St.  PETER’S. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  last  Christmas  festival 
in  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral  at  Rome  were  attended 
with  more  than  usual  interest,  on  account  of  the 
gathering  of  so  many  dignitaries  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  that  city  to  attend  the  opening  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Council.  The  Pope,  accompanied 
by  the  Cardinals  and  many  of  the  Bishops,  was 
present  on  Christmas-eve  at  the  grand  vespers ; 
and  afterward  performed,  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  two- 
handed  sword  and  crimson  velvet  cap,  which  were 
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THE  RESTORED  UNION. 

THE  admission  of  Virginia  will  be  followed 
by  that  of  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Georgia, 
and  the  formal  reconstruction  of  the  Union  will 
then  be  completed.  The  principle  thus  estab- 
lished by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is, 
that  a State  which  wages  war  against  the  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  dissolve  the  Union,  shall 
return  to  the  exercise  of  its  privileges  as  a 
member  of  the  Union  only  upon  such  conditions 
as  the  people,  in  Congress,  may  prescribe.  The 
source  of  this  policy  is  the  profound  conviction 
of  those  people  that  the  United  States  are  not 
a partnership,  a league,  a confederacy,  but  sub- 
stantially a nation.  The  theory  of  State  sover- 
eignty, maintained  by  the  Democratic  party, 
was  found,  when  practically  tested,  to  involve 
the  ruin  of  the  country  and  all  its  interests. 
And  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  feeling 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution— a feeling 
which  was  not  plainly  revealed  in  the  instru- 
ment— the  opinion  and  determination  of  the 
people  of  to-day  have  been  demonstrated.  The 
war  and  the  consequent  reconstruction  of  the 
Union  are  the  final  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  nation  upon  the  subject  of  State 
sovereignty ; and  nothing  but  a war  of  similar 
scope  to  that  of  the  rebellion  can  reverse  that 
decision. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Republican  policy 
of  reconstruction  is  agreeable  to  the  principles 
of  the  government  and  to  the  situation.  The 
theory  of  Andrew  Johnson  and  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard that  the  States,  having  failed  in  the  effort 
to  secede,  were  States  still,  and  might  resume 
their  old  position  in  the  Union  at  once,  was  the 
theory  urged  by  the  New  York  World  at  the 
time  of  Lee’s  surrender,  and  was  merely  the 
corollary  of  the  old  State  sovereignty  doctrine 
which  the  war  had  destroyed.  The  Democratic 
objections  to  reconstruction  in  Congress  have 
all  been  founded  upon  the  same  theory.  Its 
consequences,  as  the  basis  of  reconstruction, 
were  evident.  If  the  State,  upon  ceasing  ac- 
tive hostilities,  resumed  all  its  relations  to  the 
Union,  slavery,  the  cause  of  the  W'ar,  being  a 
State  institution,  could  be  at  once  restored  by 
State  authority.  If  that  were  considered  by  the 
State  undesirable,  the  most  inhuman  disabilities 
could  be  imposed  upon  the  colored  population. 
The  State  might  send  such  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives as  it  chose  to  Congress.  In  fact,  the 
result  would  have  been,  that  the  rebellious  States, 
having  failed  in  the  field,  could  instantly  return 
to  Congress  in  the  hope  of  a union  with  their 
old  lackey,  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  which 
would  achieve  what  their  arms  could  not  extort. 

The  practical  folly  of  such  a theory  was  not 
apparent  to  a doctrinaire  like  Mr.  Seward, 
nor  to  a mind  so  dull  as  Mr.  Johnson’s.  The 
instinct  of  the  latter  was  indeed  correct.  His 
favorite  phrase  that  the  rebels  must  take  back 
seats  in  reconstruction  was  the  common-sense 
view  of  the  situation.  But  he  could  not  reason 
upon  the  subject;  and  the  moment  he  began 
he  became  the  victim  of  the  narrow  logic  of  his 
traditional  Democratic  dogmas,  which  present- 
ly seemed  to  him  serviceable  to  his  personal 
ambition,  and  therefore  became  inflexible.  He 
repeated  them  like  a parrot.  Facts,  human  na- 
ture, the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  were  unavailing  against  his  stolid 
repetition  of  the  assertion  that,  if  a State  couldn’t 
get  out  of  the  Union,  of  course  it  staid  in  the 
Union ; and  if  it  staid  in,  of  course  it  had  equal 
rights  with  all  other  States.  If  the  country 
had  faltered  in  the  greater  logic  of  facts  and 
the  situation,  of  the  war,  its  causes  and  its  re- 
sults, the  victory  over  the  rebellion  would  have 
been  half  undone.  The  Administration  and 
Mr.  Seward  strained  every  nerve  to  make  it 
falter.  They  had  a powerful  ally  in  the  reac- 
tion that  followed  the  war,  and  the  essential 
good-nature  of  the  countiy.  They  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Democratic  party,  and  a large 
number  of  doubters  among  the  Republicans. 
Except  for  the  events  of  1861  and  1862  in  the 
late  rebel  States,  the  result  might  have  be$n  un- 
certain. But  those  events  clearly  interpreted 
the  situation,  and  indicated  the  necessary  pol- 
icy, the  policy  that  could  alone  secure  the  re- 
sults of  the  war,  the  policy  that  was  adopted. 

The  rebellion  struck  at  the  government  to 
save  slavery ; the  government  abolished  slavery 
to  save  the  Union.  From  that  moment,  if  it 
were  victorious,  it  ■was  pledged  to  take  care 
that  every  consequence  and  circumstance  of 
slavery  ended  with  the  system.  That  it  has 
done.  Upon  the  rock  of  the  equal  rights  of  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  the  Union  has  been 
reconstructed.  For  the  first  time  in  their  his- 
tory the  United  States  deserve  the  honor  that 
belongs  to  a free,  popular  government.  For 
the  first  time  an  American  citizen  any  where  in 
the  world  may  point  to  the  flag  of  his  country 
and  say  that  it  is  the  flag  of  freedom.  For  the 
first  time  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  have  become  those  of  the  coun- 
try that  published  it.  And  he  is  of  little  faith 
who  does  not  see,  in  the  reunion  of  the  States 
upon  those  principles,  the  promise  of  their 
widest  and  wisest  ijpplic^tipa.  |-jy 


AT  LAST! 

The  following  resolution  will  shortly  be  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Resolved,  That  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  directed 
to  inquire  whether  auy  citizen  of  the  United  States 
has  been  deprived  of  his  rights  or  liberties  under  the 
Constitution  by  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  issue  of  in- 
junctions by  judges  of  State  courts  in  the  State  ofNew 
York,  and  that  said  Committee  have  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers. 

Governor  Hoffman,  in  his  message  of  last 
January,  had  already  directed  attention  to  the 
unseemly  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  reckless  abuse  of  injunctions, 
and  had  suggested  to  the  Legislature  that  it 
would  be  for  the  public  good  if  the  discretion 
of  the  judges  in  the  matter  of  granting  injunc- 
tions and  appointing  receivers  on  ex  parte  ap- 
plications were  substantially  abridged. 

And  the  bar,  which  is  by  a large  section  of 
the  people  held  responsible  for  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  bench,  has  organized  itself  into  a 
society,  under  the  lead  of  its  most  distinguish- 
ed members,  and  proposes,  as  we  understand, 
to  endeavor,  by  concert  of  action  among  them- 
selves, to  eradicate  at  least  some  of  the  abuses 
wrhich  have  latterly  brought  the  administration 
of  justice  into  jlisrepute  in  this  city.  ’Tis  said 
that  the  rojjs  of  the  society  already  contain  the 
name  of  almost  every  leading  and  respectable 
lawyer,  of  both  parties,  at  the  New  York  bar. 
Such  a body,  acting  in  the  public  interest,  and 
fortified  by  the  moral  support  of  every  honest 
man  in  the  community,  ought  to  be  quite  able 
to  cope  with  corrupt  judges,  however  cunning, 
and  to  restore  somewhat  of  the  old  respect  peo- 
ple used  to  feel  for  courts  of  law. 

It  is  time.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  general 
distrust  of  the  judiciary  in  this  city  had  reached 
a point  which  endangered  the  first  conditions 
of  orderly  society.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  a cer- 
tain number  of  judges  had  come  to  be  suspect- 
ed of  receiving  bribes  from  litigants.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  judges  of  at  least  two  of  the 
courts  of  original  jurisdiction  in  this  city  had 
been  classified  by  the  bar  and  the  public  into 
two  classes : first,  judges  who  were  honest,  and 
before  whom  it  was  safe  to  try  a case ; and,  sec- 
ond, judges  who  were  dishonest,  and  before 
whom  it  was  unsafe  to  try  a case  in  which 
the  Tammany  Ring,  or  any  of  its  leaders,  or 
any  person  of  wealth  was  concerned.  We  say — 
rightly  or  wrongly — for  though  the  public  belief 
on  this  subject  is  so  general  as  to  constitute 
“public  notoriety,”  yet  still  it  is  due  to  the 
judges  to  say  that  nothing  has  yet  been  proved 
against  any  of  them,  and  like  other  men  they 
must  be  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  their 
guilt  has  been  duly  established  by  regular  proc- 
ess of  law. 

Senator  Mcrfhy,  acting  on  the  Governor’s 
suggestions,  has  introduced  a bill  into  the  State 
Legislature  forbidding  judges  from  issuing  in- 
junctions in  cases  where  corporations  are  con- 
cerned, or  from  appointing  receivers  for  corpo- 
rations without  at  least  six  days’  notice  to  the 
corporation  affected  by  the  proceeding.  This 
is  well,  as  far  as  it  goes.  A vast  amount  of 
mischief  has  been  dope  by  the  appointment  of 
receivers  and  the  issue  of  injunctions  against 
corporations  on  ex  parte  applications,  made 
very  often  with  fraudulent  intent.  It  has  al- 
ways been  claimed,  for  instance,  that  the  debt 
on  which  the  Gold  Exchange  Bank  was  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  a receiver  in  September  last 
had  actually  been  paid  by  the  bank  at  the  time 
the  receiver  was  appointed.  The  receiver  nev- 
ertheless entered  into  possession,  and  it  cost  the 
bank  $75,000  to  get  rid  of  him.  A still  more 
flagrant  case  has  been  reported  in  which  a for- 
eign insurance  company  was  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  a receiver,  and  held  for  ransom,  like 
a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  brigands,  though  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department 
took  the  trouble  to  certify  to  the  court  that 
there  were  no  grounds  for  the  proceeding. 
The  company,  after  vainly  struggling  against 
the  black-mailers,  found  it  cheaper  at  last  to 
pay  the  ransom  demanded.  Senator  Mur- 
fhy’s  bill  would  give  corporations  whom  it 
was  sought  to  plunder  a week’s  notice  of  the 
attempt,  during  which  they  might  remove  their 
assets  out  of  the  reach  of  courts  in  collusion 
with  the  plunderers. 

But  it  would  not  touch  the  root  of  the  evil, 
nor  would  it  relieve  individual  citizens  from  the 
wrongs  which  are  being  daily  perpetrated  in  the 
shape  of  injunctions.  It  is  a common  practice 
now  for  a defendant  who  fears  he  will  lose  his 
case  to  obtain  from  a friendly  judge  an  injunc- 
tion forbidding  the  plaintiff  to  proceed  with  his 
suit.  The  injunction  stops  all  proceedings. 
The  party  enjoined  is  compelled  to  employ  a 
lawyer  to  appear  for  him  in  the  injunction  case, 
and  to  move  to  dissolve  the  injunction.  Days, 
often  weeks,  elapse  before  he  can  be  heard  on 
the  application.  After  the  hearing,  the  judge 
“reserves  his  decision.”  There  is  no  limit  of 
time  to  this  “reservation.”  In  a very  import- 
ant injunction ‘case,  which  was  argued  only  in 
October  last  before  a Supreme  Court  judge,  no 
decision  has  yet  been  rendered.  In  the  mean 
time  the  defendant  may  be  secreting  or  squan- 
dering his  property ; and  by  the  time  the  in- 
junction has  been  dissolved,  the  proceedings  in 
the  original  case  resumed,  and  judgment  ob- 
tained, the  plaintiff  may  discover  that  his  debt- 
or, who  was  abundantly  responsible  when  his 


suit  was  commenced,  has  now  no  property  upon 
| which  execution  can  be  levied. 

We  have  before  us  two  injunctions  issued  by 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  first  on  the 
29th  December  last,  the  other  on  the  24th  Jan- 
uary. Both  were  issued  to  prevent  a creditor 
from  prosecuting  his  claims  against  his  debtors. 
In  the  first  the  defendants  (that  is  to  say,  the 
creditors)  are  ordered  to  “refrain  from  taking 
any  proceedings  on  or  in  relation  to  their  pre- 
tended claims  except  in  this  action” — in  which 
action  they,  being  defendants,  can  not  well  at- 
tempt to  sue  their  debtor.  In  the  second  in- 
junction the  defendants  (that  is  to  say,  the 
creditors) are  ordered  to  “refrain  from  taking, 
or  attempting  to  take,  any  proceeding  or  pro- 
ceedings on  or  in  relation  to  their  pretended 
claim  or  claims,  except  in  this  action,  until  the 
further  order  of  this  court ; and  in  case  of  diso- 
bedience to  this  order  you  (t.  e.,  the  creditors) 
will  be  liable  to  the  punishment  prescribed  by 
law.” 

The  effect  of  the  injunctions  in  these  cases  is 
to  tie  the  parties  enjoined  hand  and  foot.  They 
may  have  undoubted  claims,  which  no  jury 
could  deny  and  no  court  fail  to  enforce ; they 
can  not  prosecute  them  until  the  injunctions  are 
dissolved.  They  may  see  their  debtor  secreting 
or  squandering  the  property  in  dispute ; they 
can  not  help  themselves.  Under  shelter  of  the 
injunction  the  debtor  is  master  of  the  situation. 
He  can  rely  upon  several  weeks’  or  months’  de- 
lay ; for  a judge  so  friendly  as  to  issue  such 
injunction  might  be  relied  upon  to  “pocket  the 
papers”  for  a term  or  two,  even  if  he  proposes 
to  dissolve  the  injunction  afterward.  The  party 
enjoined  is  as  absolutely  without  a remedy  as 
a poor  traveler  in  the  Abruzzi  who  falls  into 
the  hands  of  Neapolitan  brigands. 

No  such  state  of  things  as  this  can  exist 
without  very  grave  consequences.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  civilized  society  that  the  avenues  of 
justice  should  ever  stand  open  to  the  citizen. 
From  the  hour  they  are  closed  decay  and  de- 
cline begin.  Foreign  capital,  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  told  the  other  day  by  the 
agent  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  bond- 
holders, is  already  being  withdrawn  from  en- 
terprises which  are  within  the  control  of  certain 
of  our  courts.  Negotiations  are  already  on 
foot  for  the  transfer  of  important  corporations 
from  New  York  to  New  Jersey,  in  which  State 
the  judiciary  enjoys  a high  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity. And  hardly  a week  passes  without 
some  talk,  more  or  less  serious,  about  Vigi- 
lance Committees — talk  which,  after  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  few  years  at  the  West,  it 
will  not  do  to  pronounce  utterly  idle.  If  scenes 
of  anarchy  are  to  be  avoided,  if  New  York  is  to 
retain  its  pre-eminence  as  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  country,  if  foreign  capital  is  to 
be  retained  here,  something  must  be  done  to 
prevent,  in  the  future,  the  unseemly  abuses  of 
power  into  which  certain  of  our  State  judges 
have  been  betrayed  in  the  past. 


Mr.  DAWES  AND  GENERAL 
BUTLER. 

Could  not  honorable  gentlemen  in  Congress 
conduct  their  arguments  upon  public  questions 
without  aspersing  the  motives  of  their  col- 
leagues and  opponents  ? The  other  day  Mr. 
Dawes,  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  upon  Appropriations,  made  a speech 
in  which  he  deprecated  what  he  considered  the 
extravagant  estimates  of  the  Departments.  He 
reminded  his  party  friends  that  they  had  come 
into  power  under  promises  of  economy ; but  that 
they  were  in  danger  of  exceeding  the  extrava- 
gance of  Andrew  Johnson’s  Administration. 
Certainly,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
the  party  should  understand  it,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  for  the  party  that  the  extravagance 
should  be  cheeked  by  its  own  action,  instead  of 
being  left  as  a weapon  for  the  enemy.  And  un- 
doubtedly Mr.  Dawes,  who  is  a sagacious  party 
man,  had  satisfied  himself  that  no  private  re- 
monstrance would  avail,  and  that  the  only 
method  of  staying  the  danger  was  by  a public 
exposure  and  protest. 

This  may  have  been  a mistake.  But  those 
who  thought  so  should  not  have  made  a greater 
mistake  as  a correction  of  that  of  Mr.  Dawes. 
If  he  had  failed  in  not  remonstrating  with  the 
Departments  privately,  did  his  opponents  gain  by 
remonstrating  with  him  publicly?  The  proper 
course  seems  to  have  been  plain.  From  a party 
point  of  view  merely,  either  Mr.  Dawes  should 
have  been  sustained,  and  the  party  have  shown 
its  regard  for  economy,  or  the  inaccuracy  of  his 
statements  should  have  been  clearly  exposed. 
But  a totally  different  course  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Scofield,  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  who  reported 
the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Philadelphia 
Navy-Yard  to  League  Island,  began  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Wash- 
burne,  of  Wisconsin,  seemed  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  retrenchment  speech  of  Mr.  Dawes. 
Yet  Mr.  Garfield  had  obtained  $3000  to  en- 
tertain some  festive  bankers  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Washburn e had  obtained  an  appropriation 
of  $200,000  for  the  Rock  Island  rapids.  As 
for  Mr.  Dawes,  that  gentleman  had  a grudge 
against  the  Pennsylvania  members  because  they 
did  not  vote  for  him  for  Speaker ! Mr.  Dawes, 
of  course,  instantly  asked  whether  Mr.  Sco- 


field thought  that  he  had  been  influenced  by 
that  consideration  in  what  he  had  said  or  done 
in  the  House.  To  which,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, Mr.  Scofield  answered  that,  considering 
every  thing,  “the  conviction  was  almost  forced 
upon  my  mind  that  perhaps  the  insinuation 
might  have  some  foundation.” 

But  it  was  reserved  for  General  Butler  to 
make  the  chief  assault  upon  Mr.  Dawes.  He 
disputed  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  and 
appealed  to  proofs.  This  was  legitimate.  But 
he  then  proceeded  to  charge  Mr.  Dawes  with 
recreancy  to  the  Republican  party,  and  with  at- 
tempting to  destroy  it.  The  General  learned 
immediately,  however,  that  the  whip  whose 
crack  was  so  contemptuously  disregarded  two 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Fessenden  had  no  terrors  for 
Mr.  Dawes  this  year.  There  was  never  a more 
conclusive  and  terrible  retort  in  Congress  than 
the  quiet  observation  of  Mr.  Dawes:  “The 
people  of  Massachusetts  know  my  colleague, 
and  they  know  me.”  The  comedy  of  General 
Butler  disciplining  Henry  L.  Dawes  as  a Re- 
publican is  exquisite.  As  a leader  of  the  party, 
General  Butler  will  doubtless  acknowledge 
his  own  failure.  He  aspires  to  succeed  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Stevens  in  the  leadership  of  the 
House,  and  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  as  a Senator. 
But  he  ought  to  remember  that  Mr.  Stevens 
and  Mr.  Wilson  were  Republicans  upon  the 
profoundest  conviction,  and  that  they  had  al- 
ways the  sympathy  of  the  great  mass  of  their 
party.  Besides,  as  Mr.  Dawes  said,  President 
Grant  is  “a  man  whose  polar  star  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  is  economy.”  When, 
therefore,  General  Butler  as  a leader  under- 
took to  answer  Mr.  Dawes,  it  was  plainly  his 
part  to  show  that  the  estimates  showed  a de- 
sire and  a resolution  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
tures. If  they  did  not,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
party,  as  it  w as  the  President’s  desire,  that  the 
extravagance  should  be  arrested. 

The  mere  allegation  of  selfish  motives  is  not 
only  not  an  argument  against  an  opponent,  but 
it  is  a very  strong  argument  against  the  cause 
of  the  person  who  makes  the  charge.  The  pub- 
lic asks,  Were  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Dawes 
incorrect?  And  Mr.  Scofield  answers  that 
Mr.  Dawes  is  opposed  to  spending  money  in 
Pennsylvania,  because  the  Pennsylvania  mem- 
bers did  not  vote  for  him  as  Speaker,  and  Gen- 
eral Butler  says  that  Mr.  Dawes  is  trying  to 
destroy  the  Republican  party.  If  these  are  the 
answers,  the  presumption  is  that  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Dawes  is  correct.  Meanwhile  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  General  Grant  had  as- 
sured Mr  Dawes,  before  his  speech,  that  his 
influence  should  be  directed  to  a reduction  of 
the  estimates.  Nobody  would  have  doubted  it, 
if  some  of  the  Republicans  had  not  insisted  that 
to  point  out  a tendency  to  extravagance  in  the 
estimates  was  to  accuse  the  President.  And 
we  ask  again,  which  is  the  true  policy  for  a 
party  that  finds  itself  drifting  into  great  ex- 
penditures— to  stop  them,  or  to  allow  them  to 
go  on  until  they  overthrow  the  party  ? If  Dem- 
ocratic approval  be  the  test  of  bad  Republican 
management,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  would  hail  the  adoption  of  the 
latter  course  by  their  opponents. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  LAITY 
AND1  CLERGY. 

A Roman  Catholic  correspondent  of  the 
Tribune  in  Louisiana  writes  that  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  members  of  his  Church  are  in 
favor  of  the  public  schools,  and  will  gladly  sup- 
port them  if  they  are  made  unsectarian  by  the 
removal  of  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible 
as  a text-book.  He  adds  that  the  sectarian 
schools  of  his  Church  would  not  be  as  good 
for  secular  education  ns  the  present  common 
schools,  and  that  he  knows  no  precept  of  his 
faith  which  requires  him  to  give  to  the  clergy 
the  control  of  the  secular  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. Indeed,  he  declares  warmly  that  “ the 
Catholic  clergy  are  not  the  masters  of  Catholics 
in  America.” 

How  will  this  correspondent  dispose  of  the 
fact  that  the  Pope  in  his  Syllabus  strongly  in- 
sists that  the  clergy  must  control  the  schools, 
and  that  the  clergy,  as  we  showed  last  week  from 
the  speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Preston,  heartily 
agree  with  the  Pope?  That  the  clergy  every 
where  endeavor  to  obtain  the  control  the  cor- 
respondent does  not  deny.  Indeed,  in  his  let- 
ter he  says,  “the  Catholic  clergy-  give  very  lit- 
tle countenance  and  encouragement  to  lay  Cath- 
olic teachers.”  They  strive  to  monopolize  the 
care  of  the  child  from  his  birth,  and  to  mould 
him  at  their  discretion.  And  they  logically  de- 
clare that,  as  all  education  ought  to  be  what  they 
call  religious— -meaning  Roman  Catholic — no 
member  of  that  Church  can  conscientiously  al- 
low his  children  to  frequent  schools  which  are 
not  controlled  by  the  clergy. 

Here  is  a direct  issue  between  the  Louisiana 
layman  and  the  final  authorities  of  his  Church ; 
and  nobody  can  doubt  which  will  carry  the  day. 
It  is  useless  to  say  that  secular  education  does 
not  belong  to  the  functions  of  the  priesthood. 
Those  functions  are  not  determined  by  the  laity, 
but  by  the  priests  themselves.  The  Louisiana 
layman  may  incline  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope ; but  he  has  no  voice  upon  the  sub- 
ject. When  the  higher  priesthood  has  declared 
the  [Ipj^jUt^li^'l  Ijlic  kymau  must  submit,  or 
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cease  to  be  a Roman  Catholic  by  denying  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Church,  namely, 
that  it  is  the  depository  and  expositor  of  the 
.truth.  If  the  (Ecumenical  Council  proclaims 
the  dogma  of  infallibility,  and  confirms  the  Syl- 
labus in  which  the  authority  declared  infallible 
has  already  announced  its  opinions  upon  the 
subject  of  education,  what  will  the  correspond- 
ent do?  The  infallible  Pope  condemns  all 
schools  which  are  not  controlled  by  the  clergy. 
The  clergy  demand  that  their  congregations 
shall  withdraw  the  children  from  the  public 
schools.  Does  the  Louisiana  correspondent 
think  that  four-fifths  of  the  laity  would  refuse  ? 

Of  course  we  have  no  right  upon  our  own 
principles  to  do  any  thing  in  the  schools  of 
which  the  adherents  of  any  sect  can  justly  com- 
plain as  sectarian.  Our  duty  is  to  devote  the 
schools  strictly  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  founded  and  for  which  the  people  are  taxed. 
They  are  state  schools ; and  the  church  in  this 
country  being  expressly  and  absolutely  sepa- 
rated from  the  state,  it  is  a general  wrong  to 
tolerate  any  sectarian  taint  in  the  schools.  If 
the  correspondent  really  spoke  for  the  mass  of 
his  fellow-believers  the  question  would  be  very 
manageable.  But  it  is  not  he,  it  is  the  Pope 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Preston  who  represent  the 
wishes  and  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  his 
Church. 


SPRING  TRADE. 

Winter  goods  have  been  for  some  time  re- 
moved from  the  shelves  of  importers,  and  those 
for  spring  have  taken  their  place  ; but  trade  is 
dull  in  all  departments  of  business.  A few 
purchasers  from  the  South  and  from  California 
have  appeared  in  the  market ; but  the  tempta- 
tion of  new  and  attractive  styles  presents  no 
sufficient  inducement  for  activity. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  is  subjected  to 
competition  in  dress  goods  which  bids  fair  to 
diminish,  from  year  to  year,  the  extent  of  the 
importation.  Establishments  near  Philadelphia 
and  in  Massachusetts  show  great  strides  in  this 
production.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may 
ultimately  supply  the  wants  of  the  most  refined 
in  taste,  and  relieve  the  country  of  the  load,  in 
foreign  importation,  which  it  must  now  carry. 
The  advances  of  our  manufacturers  are  rapid 
and  important. 

In  fancy  cassimeres,  for  spring  and  summer 
wear,  the  domestic  production  is  large  and  su- 
perior. Instead  of  importing  many  cases  of  a 
particular  kind,  as  heretofore,  a single  case  of 
foreign  make  is  all  that  in  many  instances  is 
required  by  one  house.  The  complaint,  which 
used  to  be  quite  general,  that  the  oil  was  not 
thoroughly  expelled  from  the  domestic  wool,  is 
seldom  made ; and  it  may  be  said  of  this  man- 
ufacture, that  we  have  reached  the  point  which 
renders  foreign  competition  no  longer  embar- 
rassing. We  hope  that  it  may  be  a matter  of 
pride  to  every  American  to  use  the  cassimeres 
of  this  country.  In  the  finest  broadcloths,  owing 
to  the  want  of  the  most  appropriate  descriptions 
of  wools,  we  are  far  behind  the  French,  English, 
and  German  manufacturers ; but  the  active 
competition  in  the  coarser  fabrics,  which  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  United  States,  will  compel  those 
whose  means  permit  to  advance  to  determined 
competition  with  the  foreigner  in  the  best  prod- 
ucts. In  a few  years  wc  shall  unquestionably 
reach  the  required  distinction,  if  the  tariff  on 
wools  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case. 

In  cotton  shirtings  our  manufacturers  are  un- 
surpassed. The  cloth  known  as  “New  York 
Mills”  is  not  excelled  any  where,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  English,  by  using  all 
the  kinds  of  cotton  produced  in  the  world — 
mixing  the  cheap  with  the  good  in  their  fabrics, 
to  which,  notwithstanding  the  mixture,  they 
communicate  a good  appearance — this  article 
could  be  sent  to  their  markets  with  success. 
Its  high  character  is  due  to  uniformity  and  ex- 
cellence in  the  raw  material,  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  most  skillful  spinners  and  weavers, 
to  the  use  of  the  best  machinery,  and  to  long 
experience  in  its  manufacture.  * The  product 
of  many  mills  is  very  nearly  equal  to  it,  and, 
at  all  events,  so  good  that  we  need  no  longer 
look  to  foreign  supplies.  The  shirting  known 
as  French  Percale  is  still  imported  in  small 
quantities.  The  warp  and  the  weft  are  what 
is  called  square,  whereas  in  American  shirtings 
the  weft  is  frequently  lighter  than  the  warp; 
but  this  is  being  constantly  remedied. 

Our  readers  would  scarcely  suppose  that  very 
large  quantities  of  shirtings  and  sheetings,  man- 
ufactured in  the  South,  are  distributed  from  this 
point,  and  even  to  Southern  merchants.  This 
results  from  the  greater  abundance  of  capital  in 
the  North,  and  from  the  necessity  on  the  part 
of  Southern  manufacturers  of  availing  them- 
selves of  this  supply.  Goods  manufactured  in 
Georgia  are  sent  from  our  warehouses  to  that 
State  for  consumption.  The  improvement  which 
is  rapidly  going  on  in  this  industry  in  the  South 
will  compel  the  Northern  manufacturer  to  ad- 
vance in  skill  in  the  finest  fabrics.  In  the 
coarser  articles  of  wear  the  South  and  West  will 
presently  be  liberated  from  dependence  on  the 
North  and  East.  On  the  slopes  of  the  great 
mountain  chain  water-power  is  abundant  in  nil 
the  Southern  States  which  lie  contiguous  to  it ; 
and  as  the  rawmaterig|^«(j>^j'waeat,|aiid  capital 


is  becoming  abundant,  it  will  be  easy  to  furnish 
the  cotton  goods  they  require. 

So  far  as  concerns  imported  goods,  they  have 
been  obtained  from  abroad  and  entered  at  the 
Custom-house,  with  the  advantage  of  a low 
price  for  gold — lower  probably  than  will  con- 
tinue through  the  season ; and  it  would  seem, 
as  the  crops  have  been  large,  that  the  condi- 
tions for  an  active  trade  exist.  But  the  West 
is  eml  lirassed  by  the  inability  to  sell  its  grain 
at  prices  which  remunerate,  and  it  is  feared 
that  Western  merchants  will  purchase  sparing- 
ly. The  South,  however,  is  stronger  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time  since  the  war,  and  a con- 
siderable trade  is  expected  from  the  Pacific 
States,  due  in  part  to  the  opening  of  the  road 
to  California. 

The  embarrassment  in  trade,  which  is  felt  in 
all  quarters,  is  mainly  artificial,  and  arises  from 
apprehensions  connected  with  the  currency.  It 
is  probable  that  legal-tenders  have  been  hoard- 
ed largely — particularly  in  the  South — in  the 
expectation  that  a return  to  specie  payments 
was  at  hand,  and  for  the  convenient  prosecu- 
tion of  business.  It  is  supposed,  also,  that  this 
description  of  money,  which  constitutes  at  pres- 
ent the  base  of  our  monetary  system,  is  inten- 
tionally kept  from  the  large  money  centres,  in 
order  to  force  out  of  Congress  an  additional 
creation  of  banking  capital.  The  argument  is 
widely  pressed  that  the  apparent  scarcity  of 
greenbacks  show's  that  they  have  been  scat- 
tered over  the  Union,  as  the  result  of  the  en- 
larged business  of  the  country,  and  that  addi- 
tions to  the  quantity  are  now  required. 

It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  tendencies  of  a 
paper  system  that  it  never  satisfies,  and  that 
more  and  more  of  it  is  ever  required.  If  its 
quantity  shall  be  augmented,  only  temporary  re- 
lief will  be  afiorded,  to  be  repeated  as  a larger 
volume  of  indebtedness  is  created,  and  new 
speculations  are  set  on  foot.  Notwithstanding 
great  improvements  in  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, we  are  now  importing  all  descriptions 
of  merchandise  in  excessive  quantities,  and  are 
running  up  a debt  abroad  much  beyond  our  ca- 
pacity for  payment.  Buyers  who  have  return- 
ed from  Europe  report  that  there  is  greater 
moderation  in  placing  orders;  but  they  unite 
in  the  testimony  that  this  fact  will  promote 
consignments  from  foreign  manufacturers.  The 
goods  of  the  latter  have  been  extensively  slaugh- 
tered since  the  raid  in  Wall  Street  in  Septem- 
ber; and  their  new  consignments,  if  large,  can 
scarcely  escape  the  same  fate. 

What  the  country  wants  is  a system  of 
finance  which  shall  discourage  the  tendency  to 
live  by  speculation  and  extravagantly,  and  in- 
duce a more  general  regard  for  regular  indus- 
try. We  must  reverse  positions  with  the  for- 
eigner, and  produce  exports  beyond  the  value 
of  imports.  This  -will  be  effected  not  by  the 
creation  of  new  banking  capital,  but  by  the  lop- 
ping off — carefully  and  by  degrees — our  paper 
issues. 

Every  bank  created  adds  to  the  forces  against 
a return  to  specie  payments.  The  1620  now 
in  active  operation  constitute  in  their  mana- 
gers, their  stockholders,  and  their  debtors,  a 
power  which  ought  not  to  be  increased.  If 
their  forces  shall  be  strengthened  by  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty  new  banks,  which  the  pro- 
posed forty-five  millions  of  additional  banking 
capital  will  permit,  the  influences  against  a re- 
turn to  specie  payments  will  be  made  predomi- 
nant. 

The  depreciation  lately  witnessed  in  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  nearly  every  product  of  our 
industry  has  been  borne  with  forbearance,  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  that  our  finances  were 
about  to  be  established  on  a solid  footing. 
The  time  is  therefore  propitious  for  this  need- 
ed step,  by  which  the  country  shall  be  placed 
in  the  only  road  to  true  and  solid  prosperity. 


LET  US  HAVE  FAIR  PLAY. 

The  debate  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  regard 
to  the  tariff,  is  one  of  the  most  vital  that  will 
engage  the  attention  of  the  country.  There 
is  such  a sharp  conflict  of  individual  interests 
that  the  general  welfare  is  in  danger  of  being 
overlooked.  In  revising  the  tariff,  the  great 
point  that  should  be  held  steadily  in  view  is 
fair  play  for  American  industry  and  enterprise, 
by  the  wisest  distribution  of  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation which  our  debt  and  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  government  impose  upon  the 
people,  and  which  the  people  are  willing  hon- 
estly to  pay.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
present  system  is  intricate,  awkward,  extrava- 
gant, and  consequently  oppressive.  We  pro- 
pose to  show  its  operation  in  one  vital  depart- 
ment of  industry. 

The  book  manufacture  is  necessarily  a com- 
plicated one.  Every  thing  that  is  essential  to 
it  is  enormously  taxed.  Indeed,  it  pays,  in  its 
various  branches,  not  less  than  forty  taxes. 
What  is  the  result  ? Nothing  is  more  difficult 
to  determine  than  the  market  value  of  a book. 
The  editorial  skill  and  labor,  the  number  of  the 
edition  printed,  or  remaining  unsold,  may  make 
the  greatest  difference  in  value  between  books 
which  apparently  represent  exactly  the  same  la- 
bor, and  which,  externally,  are  precisely  alike. 
^ Thus  the  temptation  of  the  foreign  mannfac- 
i turer  is  very  powerful  to  invoice  his  books  at 


almost  a nominal  value,  while,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  the  un- 
dervaluation. 

For  example,  a desirable  book  may  be  made 
in  London  and  invoiced  at  four  shillings  ster- 
ling. Other  charges  may  advance  the  expenses 
to  one  dollar  and  twenty-seven  cents  in  gold. 
The  book  could  be  profitably  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  with  a bonus  to  the  author,  at  a sell- 
ing price  of  from  three  and  a half  to  four  dol- 
lars. The  importer,  however,  puts  it  upon  the 
market  at  six  dollars  and  controls  the  sale,  be- 
cause the  domestic  manufacturer  knows  that, 
should  he  make  the  book,  the  importer  would 
drop  the  price,  if  necessary,  to  two  dollars. 
The  foreign  author  is  thus  deprived  of  any 
chance  of  sharing  in  the  sale,  and  the  Ameri- 
can reader,  of  course,  is  compelled  to  pay  an 
enormous  price.  The  circulation  of  a valu- 
able book  is  limited  by  the  clumsy  device  of  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and 
the  American  publisher  prevented  from  issuing 
it  cheaply  for  general  reading. 

As  it  is  impossible  that  an  ad  valorem  duty 
can  be  fairly  enforced,  the  remedy  is  a specific 
duty  to  prevent  the  evil  results  to  the  American 
reader  which  we  have  indicated.  And  a duty 
of  this  kind,  determined  by  actual  weight,  say 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  would  be  merely 
fair.  This  is  a simple  system,  which  prevents 
evasive  importation,  and  in  which  foul  play  at 
the  Custom-house  is  not  probable.  To  weigh 
books  is  easy ; but  to  determine  their  intrinsic 
value  is  a task  requiring  a special  cultivation, 
which  can  not  be  presumed  in  officers  of  the 
Customs.  Works  of  science  and  scholarship 
will  not  feel  the  change,  or  will  feel  it  favorably 
for  the  American  student,  while  a careful  anal- 
ysis of  figures  shows  that  a duty  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound  upon  popular  works  for  gener- 
al circulation  is  scarcely  as  high  as  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  fairly  admin- 
istered. 

If  the  other  confusions  and  injustices  of  the 
tariff  are  as  obvious  upon  a little  examination, 
and  as  remediable  as  that  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, we  may  hope,  from  a reasonable  Con- 
gress, for  measures  which  will  tend  to  remove 
the  reproach  that  our  system  is  both  cumbrous 
and  wasteful,  unfair  to  American  industry  and 
hostile  to  American  education. 


ALARMING  WASTE  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
PROPERTY. 

Dr.  Lieber,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Union  League  Club  on  the  appropriation  of 
public  money  to  sectarian  purposes,  has  made 
a report  which  deserves  the  most  careful  at- 
tention. The  laws  of  1869  appropriate  an 
amount  equal  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  excise 
moneys  received  in  the  city,  to  be  annually  dis- 
tributed for  the  support  of  schools  educating 
children  who  can  not  be  accommodated  in  the 
public  schools.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  no 
such  children,  because  all  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  public  schools.  The  report  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  last  year  shows  that  the  average  number  of 
vacant  seats  in  the  schools  is  more  than  39,000. 
At  the  time  of  this  distribution  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  blow  that  it  struck  at  the  common- 
school  system.  That  was  its  object.  It  was  to 
accustom  the  public  mind  to  the  diversion  of 
the  public  money  for  sectarian  purposes,  prep- 
aratory to  the  effort  to  destroy  the  whole  un- 
sectarian  system. 

The  Committee  state  that  the  donations  from 
the  public  treasury  of  the  city  of  New  York  to 
religious  sects  amounted,  during  the  year  1869, 
to  more  than  $500,000,  of  which  sum  a single 
sect  received  more  than  $400,000 ; and  that 
sect  of  course  comprises  the  smallest  number 
of  tax-payers.  In  1866,  for  one  dollar,  the  city 
government  gave  to  the  archbishop  of  this  sect 
a lot  of  land  in  the  most  desirable  part  of  the 
city,  which  is  now  worth  $200,000.  In  1852  it 
gave  the  same  sect  a whole  block  of  ground  for 
$83  32,  by  changing  a lease  into  a fee ; and  in 
1864  paid  the  sect  $24,000  for  the  privilege  of 
opening  Madison  Avenue  through  this  block, 
and  gave  the  same  sect  $8928  84,  to  pay  its 
share  of  the  expense  of  opening.  The  value 
of  the  real  estate  thus  given  is  now  at  least 
$1,600,000.  In  1846,  for  one  dollar,  the  same 
sect  was  presented  with  part  of  another  block ; 
and  in  1857;  for  an  annual  rent  of  one  dollar, 
with  the  rest  of  the  lot,  now  worth  at  least  an- 
other million  and  a half  of  dollars.  The  city 
government  has  thus  given  $3,200,000  worth 
of  real  estate  to  a single  sect  for  sectarian  pur- 
poses. 

Every  sect  in  the  city  had  an  equal  right  to 
similar  donations,  but  no  other  has  received 
such.  And  these  gifts  of  the  public  property 
have  been  made  as  bribes  by  a political  party. 
Here,  in  the  city,  the  facts  are  understood.  The 
control  of  the  city  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
mass  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  city  are 
Irish ; and  to  retain  the  Irish  in  the  Democratic 
party,  and  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  the  property  of  the  people 
is  squandered.  With  the  people,  of  course,  lies 
the  remedy.  Governor  Hoffman’s  “ honest 
Legislature,”  with  its  Tammany  managers,  is  as 
■ likely  to  repeal  the  law  of  last  year  as  it  is  to 
V adopt  any  other  measure  of  economy,  or  to  de- 


clare for  any  other  form  of  equal  rights.  In- 
deed, the  power  that  has  done  these  things  in 
the  city  now  controls  unchallenged  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  State ; and  those  who  support  it  not 
only  support  this  wanton  waste  of  the  public 
property,  but  encourage  the  fatal  blow  that  the 
same  power  aims  at  the  free  schools,  the  very 
citadel  of  American  institutions. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

January  24.— In  the  Senate,  the  credentials  of  Mr. 
Morrill,  of  Maine,  re-elected  for  the  late  Mr.  Fessen- 
den’s unexpired  term,  were  presented.  Mr.  Sherman's 
bill  to  provide  a national  currency  of  coin  and  notes, 
and  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  notes,  was  dis- 
cussed at  length,  but  no  action  was  taken.— In  the 
House,  the  Senate  Virginia  bill  was  adopted,  after  a 
warm  personal  discussion,  in  which  General  Butler 
took  a leading  part,  reviewing  with  great  severity  the 
course  of  Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Farnsworth  in  regard 
to  reconstruction.  Mr.  Farnsworth  replied  very  sha  rp- 
k 

January  28.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sherman,  from  the 
Finance  Committee,  reported  a substitute  for  the 
House  bill  relating  to  the  income  tax  of  1870,  which 
provides  for  amending  the  act  of  1864,  so  that  the  du- 
ties on  incomes,  dividends,  and  salaries  imposed  by 
sections  of  the  act,  116  to  123  inclusive,  shall  continue 
for  and  during  the  entire  year  of  1870,  and  no  longer, 
and  'those  taxes  not  paid,  or  payable  in  that  year, 
shall  be  collected  in  1871.— No  business  of  import- 
ance was  transacted  in  the  House. 

January  26.— In  the  Senate,  the  credentials  of  Mr. 
Howeli  of  Iowa,  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by 
the  resignation  ofMr.  Grimes,  were  presented.  Among 
the  petitions  presented  was  one  signed  bv3200  citizens 
of  New  York  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage. — In  the 
House,  General  Butler  replied  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Dawes  on  retrenchment.  He  declared  that  the  fig- 
ures given  by  Mr.  Dawes  were  not  correct,  and  that 
economy  was  practiced  in  all  the  departments.  An- 
other debate  occurred  on  the  bill  transferring  the 
Navy-yard  at  Philadelphia  to  League  Island,  ana  the 
bill  was  finally  tabled. 

January  27.— In  the  Senate,  the  House  joint  resolu- 
tion to  prohibit  the  giving  of  presents  to  persons  in 
office  was  passed.  The  credentials  of  the  Senators 
elect  from  Virginia  were  read,  and  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Lewis,  appeared,  and  took  the  oath  of  office — In  the 
House,  several  members  of  the  Virginia  delegation 
were  sworn  in  and  took  their  seats.  Mr.  Farnsworth 
reported  a bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  franking 
privilege,  to  take  effect  July  1.  The  bill  was  immedi- 
ately put  upon  its  passage,  and  after  an  hour’s  de- 
bate passed  by  a vote  of  174  to  14 

January  28.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  J.  W.  Johnson  was 
admitted  as  Senator  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Sumner  in- 
troduced a joint  resolution  directing  the  payment  of| 
bounties  to  colored  soldiers  and  sailors  regardless  of 
a former  condition  of  servitude.— In  the  House,  a bill 
was  reported  to  abolish  the  office  of  Public  Printer, 
and  to  provide  for  the  election  of  a Superintendent,  of 
Public  Printing,  on  a salary  of  $4000  a year.  Bills 
were  introduced  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Lincoln ; 
to  consolidate  the  Indian  tribes  under  one  Territorial 
Government;  and  to  provide  a Territorial  Govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Very  little  business  of  importance  has  yet  been  trans- 
acted in  the  New  York  Legislature.  In  the  Assembly, 
January  24,  a resolution  was  introduced  instructing 
Congressional  representatives  to  use  their  influence 
for  the  passage  of  a bill  to  reimburse  parties  drafted 
during  the  war,  and  who  furnished  substitutes  or  paid 
their  commutage.  It  was  laid  on  the  table.— In  the 
Senate,  a bill  was  introduced  to  prohibit  the  passage 
of  steamboats  below  Corlaer’s  Point,  New  York. 

The  California  Senate,  by  a vote  of  23  to  8,  has  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  Seven  Sen- 
ators were  absent. 

The  leader  of  the  Red  River  insurgents  asserts  that 
he  is  not  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  come  to  an  agreement  with  them,  and  thus 
settle  the  difficulty. 

A report  has  been  made  to  the  State  Department 
by  the  American  Consul  at  Hamilton,  Canada,  on  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  Cana- 
dian authorities,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  res- 
ervation system  has  been  successful  there,  and  that 
the  savages  are  rapidly  progressing  in  civilization. 

On  the  29th  of  January  Mr.  William  Townsend,  a 
quiet  and  inoffensive  man,  was  murdered  in  his  own 
store  in  Hudson  Street,  New  York  city,  by  “Jack 
Reynolds,”  who  is  well  known  to  the'  police  as  a 
criminal.  The  murderer  was  immediately  arrested. 
He  expresses  no  fear,  as,  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
thinks  “hanging  for  murder  is  played  out  in  New 
York." 

Mr.  Coppin,  ex-Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  the  other 
day  slapped  Senator  Beige,  of  that  city,  in  the  face, 
and  was  challenged.  The  anticipated  duel  was  avoid- 
ed by  an  apology,  the  slap  having  been  given  under 
“ a misapprehension  of  facts." 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


It  is  reported  that  the  QEcumenical  Council  may  he 
dissolved  finally  about  Easter,  owing  to  the  unhealthy 
nature  of  the  climate  of  Rome.  The  Pope,  although 
suffering  from  a cold,  presides  dally  at  the  sessions  of 
the  Council.  A report  that  his  Holiness  was  dead 
turns  out  to  be  unfounded.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Papal  authorities  have  forbidden  the  publication  of  a 
letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Maline,  in  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  commit  himself  against  infallibility.  The 
protest  of  Cardinal  Rauscher  against  the  dogma,  which 
is  to  be  presented  to  the  Pope,  has  been  printed  in  the 
Bavarian  newspapers.  The  Pope  has  sent  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Algiers  to  Paris  to  learn  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  Emperor  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

An  exciting  debate  has  taken  place  in  the  French 
Senate  on  the  question  of  renewing  the  Anglo-French 
commercial  treaty  which  expires  this  month.  M.  Thiers 
denounced  the  Ministry,  and  called  on  the  majority  to 
overthrow  them.  A vote  on  the  question  showed  that 
the  Government  was  very  strong,  being  sustained  by 
201  against  32. 

A proposition  to  occlude  the  House  of  Bourbon  from 
the  Spanish  throne  has  been  rejected  In  the  Cortes, 
after  a very  animated  debate. 

The  land  of  the  late  Mr.  Peabody  recently  seized  in 
England  has  been  released. 

Three  thousand  cotton  spinners  in  Wigan,  Lanca- 
shire, are  on  a strike. 

Two  reports  reach  us  concerning  a battle  near  Gni- 
maro,  the  capital  of  the  Cuban  insurgents.  Accord- 
ing to  Spanish  account?,  General  Puello  has  defeated 
the  insurgents  in  a decisive  battle,  and  captured  their 
capital.  According  to  Cuban  accounts,  General  Pnel- 
lo  has  suffered  a severe  defeat,  by  which  the  Spanish 


power  in  the  island  is  broken. 

The  second  flotilla  of  Spanish  gun-boats,  built  at 
New  York,  has  arrived  in  Cuban  waters.  The  gun- 
boat “ No.  3”  ran  on  the  Colorado  Reefs,  and  went  to 
pieces.  The  crew  were  all  saved. 

The  career  of  Salnave,  Ex-President  of  Hayti,  has 
come  to  a tragic  termination.  He  was  captured  on  the 
8th  of  January,  while  endeavoring  to  cat  his  way 
through  the  enemy,  and  on  the  15th  was  tried  at  Port- 
au-Pnnce,  before  a revolutionary  tribunal,  as  traitor 
and  usurper,  and  condemned  to  be  shot  The  sen- 
tence was  immediately  carried  into  execution.  After 
death  his  body  was  Iguomiuiously  burled  among  the 
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BOAT-RACE  BETWEEN  CREWS  FROM  THE  FRIGATES  “FRANKLIN”  AND  “SABINE,”  IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  VILLA  FRANCA.— [Sketched  by  W.  R.  May.] 


THE  “MONARCH”  IN  PORTLAND 
HARBOR. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  January 
the  boom  of  distant  cannon  announced  to  the 
citizens  of  Portland  the  approach  of  the  squad- 
ron that  bore  to  this  country  the  remains  of 
George  Peabody.  Soon  after  daylight  the 
monitors  Miantonomoh  and  Terror  steamed  out 
of  the  harbor  to  meet  the  funeral  fleet.  As  they 
passed  the  Monarch , and  took  their  stations  in 
the  rear,  the  Plymouth  fired  a salute,  to  which 
the  monitors  and  Fort  Preble  replied.  Accord- 
ing to  previous  arrangement,  the  body  lay  in 
state  on  board  the  Monarch  until  Saturday  noon, 
when  it  ■was  landed  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
While  the  processiou  of  boats  was  moving  from 
the  Monarch  minute-guns  were  fired  by  the  mon- 
itors and  Fort  Preble.  Upon  reaching  the  wharf 


the  cortege  of  boats  closed  up  in  parallel  lines,  a 
sailor  at  the  bow  of  each  holding  on  to  the  stern 
of  the  boat  ahead  of  him,  as  shown  in  our  sketch 
on  page  101 ; and  in  this  position  they  remained 
until  the  casket  containing  the  body  had  been  put 
upon  the  wharf,  and  Admiral  Farragut  and  statf 
had  sailed  between  the  lines  and  stepped  ashore. 
The  casket  was  then  taken  under  a large  shed, 
where  Governor  Chamberlain,  surrounded  by 
his  council,  was  in  waiting  to  receive  the  remains, 
officially,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Cap- 
tain Commerell,  of  the  Monarch , then  formally 
delivered  the  body  to  the  Governor,  who  received 
it  in  the  name  of  the  people. 

The  body  was  then  removed  to  the  City  Hall 
and  placed  in  the  chamber  which  had  been  espe- 
cially prepared  for  its  reception.  The  Hall  re- 
mained closed  until  Monday  morning,  when  it 
was  opened  till  evening.  On  Tuesday,  Febru- 


ary 1,  the  body  was  removed  from  the  Hall,  after 
an  impressive  funeral  ceremony,  and  taken  to  the 
Boston  depot,  escorted  by  a large  procession, 
composed  of  several  military  companies,  delega- 
tions from  various  societies  and  cities,  and  great 
numbers  of  private  citizens,  who  were  desirous 
of  showing  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
philanthropist. 


BOAT-RACE  AT  VILLA  FRANCA. 

We  give  on  this  page  an  illustration  of  a spir- 
ited boat-race  that  took  place  on  the  1 6th  of  last 
December,  in  the  harbor  of  Villa  Franca,  be- 
tween a crew  from  the  Sabine  and  one  from  the 
Franklin , two  frigates  belonging  to  the  United 
States  fleet  in  European  waters.  The  boat  of 
the  Sabine  had  already  been  victorious  in  one 


regatta,  and  had  bluffed  off  another  by  the  fame 
I of  its  first  exploit ; and  the  crew  believed  them- 
selves equal  to  any  antagonist  that  could  be 
I brought  against  them.  The  Franklin  boys  were 
I no  less  sanguine  of  their  own  superiority ; and 
the  two  frigates  chancing  to  lie  side  by  side  for 
some  time,  in  the  above-mentioned  harbor,  they 
challenged  the  Sabine  crew  to  row  a six-mile 
race  for  a purse  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The 
challenge  wras  accepted,  and  the  race  was  rowed 
with  great  pluck  and  spirit  on  both  sides.  The 
result  was  the  defeat  of  the  Sabine  crew,  the 
Franklin  boat  rounding  the  second  stake-boat 
forty-five  seconds  ahead.  The  contestants  in 
this  spirited  race  were  pretty  evenly  matched ; 
for  though  the  Franklin  boat  pulled  fourteen 
oars,  while  that  of  the  Sabine  pulled  but  twelve, 
this  advantage  was  balanced  by  the  larger  size 
and  greater  weight  of  the  former. 
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MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,” 
“The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 


WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FIRST. 
done! 

Arnold  was  a little  surprised  by  the  curt 
manner  in  which  Geoffrey  answered  him. 

‘ ‘ Has  Sir  Patrick  said  any  thing  unpleasant?” 
he  asked. 

“Sir  Patrick  has  said  just  what  I wanted  him 
to  say.” 

“No  difficulty  about  the  marriage?” 

“None.” 

“ No  fear  of  Blanche — ” 

“She  won’t  ask  you  to  go  to  Craig  Femie — 
I'll  answer  for  that !”  He  said  the  words  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  them,  took  his  brother’s  let- 
ter from  the  table,  snatched  up  his  hat,  and  went 
out. 

His  friends,  idling  on  the  lawn,  hailed  him. 
He  passed  by  them  quickly  without  answering, 
without  so  much  as  a glance  at  them  over  his 
shoulder.  Arriving  at  the  rose-garden,  he  stopped 
and  took  out  his  pipe ; then  suddenly  changed 
his  mind,  and  turned  back  again  by  another 
path.  There  was  no  certainty,  at  that  hour  of 
the  day,  of  bis  being  left  alone  in  the  rose-gar- 
den. He  bad  a fierce  and  hungry  longing  to  be 
by  himself ; he  felt  as  if  he  could  have  been  the 
death  of  any  body  who  came  and  spoke  to  him 
at  that  moment.  With  his  head  down  and  his 
brows  knit  heavily,  he  followed  the  path  to  see 
what  it  ended  in.  It  ended  in  a wicket-gate 
which  led  into  a kitchen-garden.  Here  he  was 
well  out  of  the  way  of  interruption : there  was 
nothing  to  attract  visitors  in  the  kitchen-garden. 
He  went  on  to  a walnut-tree  planted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  inclosure,  with  a wooden  bench  and 
a broad  strip  of  turf  running  round  it.  After 
first  looking  about  him,  he  seated  himself  and 
lit  his  pipe. 

“ I wish  it  was  done ! ” he  said. 

He  sat,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  smoking 
and  thinking.  Before  long  the  restlessness  that 
had  got  possession  of  him  forced  him  to  his  feet 
again.  He  rose,  and  paced  round  and  round 
the  strip  of  green-sward  under  the  walnut-tree, 
like  a wild  beast  in  a cage. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this  disturbance  in 
the  inner  mau?  Now  that  he  had  committed 
himself  to  the  betrayal  of  the  friend  who  had 
trusted  and  served  him,  was  he  torn  by  remorse  ? 

He  was  no  more  torn  by  remorse  than  you  are 
while  your  eye  is  passing  over  this  sentence.  He 
was  simply  in  a raging  fever  of  impatience  to  see 
himself  safely  landed  at  the  end  which  he  had  in 
view. 

Why  should  he  feel  remorse?  All  remorse 
springs,  more  or  less  directly,  from  the  action  of 
two  sentiments,  Which  are  neither  of  them  inbred 
in  the  natural  man.  The  first  of  these  senti- 
ments is  the  product  of  the  respect  which  we 
learn  to  feel  for  ourselves.  The  second  is  the 
product  of  the  respect  which  we  learn  to  feel  for 
others.  In  their  highest  manifestations,  these 
two  feelings  exalt  themselves,  until  the  first  be- 
comes the  love  of  God,  and  the  second  the  love 
of  Man.  I have  injured  you,  and  I repent  of  it 
w hen  it  is  done.  Why  should  I repent  of  it  if  I 
have  gained  something  by  it  for  my  own  self, 
and  if  you  can’t  make  me  feel  it  by  injuring  Me? 
I repent  of  it,  because  there  has  been  a sense 
put  into  me  which  tells  me  that  I have  sinned 
against  Myself,  and  sinned  against  You.  No 
such  sense  as  that  exists  among  the  instincts  of 
the  natural  man.  And  no  such  feelings  as  these 
troubled  Geoffrey  Delamayn;  for  Geoffrey  Dela- 
mayn  was  the  natural  man. 

When  the  idea  of  his  scheme  had  sprung  to 
life  in  his  mind,  the  novelty  of  it  had  startled 
him — the  enormous  daring  of  it,  suddenly  self- 
revealed,  had  daunted  him.  The  signs  of  emo- 
tion which  he  had  betrayed  at  the  writing-table 
in  the  library  were  the  signs  of  mere  mental  per- 
turbation, and  of  nothing  more. 

That  first  vivid  impression  past,  the  idea  had 
made  itself  familiar  to  him.  He  had  become 
composed  enough  to  see  such  difficulties  as  it  in- 
volved, and  such  consequences  as  it  implied. 
These  had  fretted  him  with  a passing  trouble ; 
for  these  he  plainly  discerned.  As  for  the  cru- 
elty and  the  treachery  of  the  thing  he  meditated 
doing — that  consideration  never  crossed  the  lim- 
its of  his  mental  view.  His  position  toward  the 
man  whose  life  he  had  preserved  was  the  posi- 
tion of  a dog.  The  “noble  animal”  who  has 
saved  you  or  me  from  drowning  will  fly  at  your 
throat  or  mine,  under  certain  conditions,  ten 
minutes  afterward.  Add  to  the  dog’s  unreason- 
ing instinct  the  calculating  cunning  of  a man ; 
su  ppose  yourself  to  be  in  a position  to  say  of  some 
trifling  thing,  “Curious!  at  such  and  such  a time 
I happened  to  pick  up  such  and  such  an  object ; 
and  now  it  turns  out  to  be  of  some  use  to  me !” — 
and  there  you  have  an  index  to  the  state  of 
Geoffrey’s  feeling  toward  his  friend  when  he  re- 
called the  past  or  when  he  contemplated  the  fu- 
ture. When  Arnold  had  spoken  to  him  at  the 
critical  moment,  Arnold  had  violently  irritated 
him  ; and  that  was  all. 

The  same  impenetrable  insensibility,  the  same 
primitively  natural  condition  of  the  moral  being, 
prevented  him  from  being  troubled  by  the  slight- 
est sense  of  pity  for  Anne.  “She’s  out  of  my 
way!”  w'as  his  first  thought.  “She’s  provided 
for,  without  any  tremble  to  Me !’’  was  his  second. 
He  was  not  in  the  JeM^t  uneasy  aboiit  her.  Not 


once  she  had  realized  her  own  situation,  when  | 
once  she  saw  herself  placed  between  the  two  al- 
ternatives of  facing  her  own  ruin  or  of  claiming 
Arnold  as  a last  resource,  she  would  claim  Ar- 
nold. She  would  do  it  as  a matter  of  course ; 
because  he  would  have  done  it  in  her  place. 

But  he  wanted  it  over.  He  was  wild,  as  he 
paced  round  and  round  the  walnut-tree,  to  hurry 
on  the  crisis  and  be  done  with  it  Give  me  my 
freedom  to  go  to  the  other  woman,  and  to  train 
for  the  foot-race — that’s  what  I want.  They  in- 
jured? Confusion  to  them  both!  It’s  I who 
am  injured  by  them.  They  are  the  worst  ene- 
mies I have ! They  stand  in  my  way. 

How  to  be  rid  of  them  ? There  was  the  diffi- 
culty. He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  rid  of 
them  that  day.  How  was  he  to  begin  ? 

There  was  no  picking  a quarrel  with  Arnold, 
and  so  beginning  with  him.  This  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  Arnold’s  position  toward  Blanche, 
would  lead  to  a scandal  at  the  outset — a scandal 
which  would  stand  in  the  way  of  his  making  the 
right  impression  on  Mrs.  Glenarm.  The  woman 
— lonely  and  friendless,  with  her  sex  and  her  po- 
sition both  against  her  if  she  tried  tO  make  a 
scandal  of  it — the  woman  was  the  one  to  begin 
with.  Settle  it  at  once  and  forever  with  Anne ; 
and  leave  Arnold  to  hear  of  it  and  deal  with  it, 
sooner  or  later,  no  matter  which. 

How  was  he  to  break  it  to  her  before  the  day 
was  out  ? 

By  going  to  the  inn  and  openly  addressing  her 
to  her  face  as  Mrs.  Arnold  Brinkworth  ? No ! 
He  had  had  enough,  at  Windy  gates,  of  meeting 
her  face  to  face.  The  easy  way  was  to  write  to 
her,  and  send  the  letter,  by  the  first  messenger 
he  could  find,  to  the  inn.  She  might  appear 
afterward  at  Windygates ; she  might  follow  him 
to  his  brother’s ; she  might  appeal  to  his  father. 

It  didn’t  matter ; he  had  got  the  whip-hand  of 
her  now.  “You  are  a married  woman.”  There 
was  the  one  sufficient  answer,  which  was  strong 
enough  to  back  him  in  denying  any  thing ! 

He  made  out  the  letter  in  his  own  mind. 
“Something  like  this  would  do,”  he  thought,  as 
he  went  round  and  round  the  walnut-tree: 

“ You  may  be  surprised  not  to  have  seen  me. 
You  have  only  yourself  to  thank  for  it.  I know 
what  took  place  between  you  and  him  at  the  inn. 

I have  had  a lawyer’s  advice.  You  are  Arnold 
Brjnkworth’s  wife.  I wish  you  joy,  and  good- 
by  forever.”  Address  those  lines:  “To  Mrs. 
Arnold  Brinkworth;”  instruct  the  messenger  to 
leave  the  letter  late  that  night,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer;  start  the  first  thing  the  next 
morning  for  his  brother’s  house ; and  behold,  it 
was  done! 

But  even  here  there  was  an  obstacle — one  last 
exasperating  obstacle — still  in  the  way. 

If  she  was  known  at  the  inn  by  any  name  at 
all,  it  was  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Silvester.  A let- 
ter addressed  to  “Mrs.  Arnold  Brinkworth” 
would  probably  not  be  taken  in  at  the  door ; or 
if  it  was  admitted,  and  if  it  was  actually  offered 
to  her,  she  might  decline  to  receive  it,  as  a let- 
ter not  addressed  to  herself.  A man  of  readier 
mental  resources  would  have  seen  that  the  name 
on  the  outside  of  the  letter  mattered  little  or  no- 
thing, so  long  as  the  contents  were  read  by  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  But  Geof- 
frey’s was  the  order  of  mind  which  expresses  dis- 
turbance by  attaching  importance  to  trifles.  He 
attached  an  absurd  importance  to  preserving  ab- 
solute consistency  in  his  letter,  outside  and  in. 

If  he  declared  her  to  be  Arnold  Brinkworth ’s 
wife,  he  must  direct  to  her  as  Arnold  Brink- 
worth’s  wife;  or  who  could  tell  what  the  law 
might  say,  or  what  scrape  he  might  not  get  him- 
self into  by  a mere  scratch  of  the  pen ! The 
more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  persuaded  he 
felt  of  his  own  cleverness  here,  and  the  hotter 
and  the  angrier  he  grew. 

There  is  a way  out  of  every  thing.  And  there 
was  surely  a way  out  of  this,  if  he  could  only  see 
it. 

He  failed  to  see  it.  After  dealing  with  all  the 
great  difficulties,  the  small  difficulty  proved  too 
much  for  him.  It  struck  him  that  he  might  have 
been  thinking  too  long  about  it — considering  that 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  thinking  long  about 
any  thing.  Besides,  his  head  was  getting  giddy, 
with  going  mechanically  round  and  round  the 
tree.  He  irritably  turned  his  back  on  the  tree, 
and  struck  into  another  path : resolved  to  think 
of  something  else,  and  then  to  return  to  his  diffi- 
culty, and  see  it  with  a new  eye. 

Leaving  his  thoughts  free  to  wander  where 
they  liked,  his  thoughts  naturally  busied  them- 
selves with  the  next  subject  that  was  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  the  subject  of  the  Foot-Race.  In  a 
week’s  time  his  arrangements  ought  to  be  made. 
Now,  as  to  the  training,  first. 

He  decided  on  employing  two  trainers  this 
time.  One  to  travel  to  Scotland,  and  begin  with 
him  at  his  brother’s  house.  The  other  to  take 
him  up,  with  a fresh  eye  to  him,  on  his  return  to 
London.  He  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  per- 
formances of  the  formidable  rival  against  whom 
he  was  to  be  matched.  That  other  man  was  the 
swiftest  runner  of  the  two.  The  betting  in  Geof- 
frey’s favor  was  betting  which  calculated  on  the 
unparalleled  length  of  the  race,  and  on  Geoffrey’s 
prodigious  powers  of  endurance.  How  long  he 
should  “wait  on”  the  man?  Whereabouts  it 
would  be  safe  to  ‘ * pick  the  man  up  ?”  How  near 
the  end  to  calculate  the  man’s  exhaustion  to  a 
nicety,  and  “put  on  the  spurt,”  and  pass  him? 
These  were  nice  points  to  decide.  The  delibera- 
tions of  a pedestrian-privyrcouncil  would  be  re- 
quired to  help  him  under  this  heavy  responsibili- 
ty. What  men  could  he  trust  ? He  could  trust 
A.  and  B. — both  of  them  authorities : both  of 
them  stanch.  Queiy  about  C.  ? As  an  author- 
ity, unexceptionable ; as  a man,  doubtful.  The 
problem  relating  to  C.  brought  him  to  a stand- 
still— and  declined  to  be  solved,  even  then.  Nev- 
er mind ! lie  could  always  take  the  advice  of  A. 
and  B.  In  the  mean  time,  devote  C.  to  the  in- 
fernal regions  ; and,  thus  dismissing  him,  try  and 


think  of  something  else.  What  else?  Mrs. 
Glenarm  ? Oh,  bother  the  women ! one  v>f  them 
is  the  same  as  another.  They  all  waddle  when 
they  run ; and  they  all  fill  their  stomachs  before 
dinner  with  sloppy  tea.  That’s  the  only  differ- 
ence between  women  and  men — the  rest  is  no- 
thing but  a weak  imitation  of  Us.  Devote  the 
women  to  the  infernal  regions ; and,  so  dismiss- 
ing them , try  and  think  of  something  else.  Of 
what?  Of  something  worth  thinking  of,  this 
time — of  filling  another  pipe. 

He  took  out  his  tobacco-pouch ; and  sudden- 
ly suspended  operations  at  the  moment  of  open- 
ing it. 

What  was  the  object  he  saw,  on  the  other  side 
of  a row  of  dwarf  pear-trees,  away  to  the  right  ? 
A woman — evidently  a servant  by  her  dress — 
stooping  down  with  her  back  to  him,  gathering 
something:  herbs  they  looked  like,  as  well  as 
he  could  make  them  out  at  the  distance. 

What  was  that  thing  hanging  by  a string  at 
the  woman’s  side  ? A slate  ? Yes.  What  the 
deuce  did  she  want  with  a slate  at  her  side  ? He 
was  in  search  of  something  to  divert  his  mind — 
and  here  it  was  found.  “ Any  thing  will  do  for 
me,  ” he  thought.  ‘ ‘ Suppose  I ‘ chaff’  her  a lit- 
tle about  her  slate  ?” 

He  called  to  the  woman  across  the  pear-trees. 
“Hullo!" 

The  woman  raised  herself,  and  advanced  to- 
ward him  slowly — looking  at  him,  as  she*  came 
on,  with  the  sunken  eyes,  the  sorrow-stricken 
face,  the  stony  tranquillity  of  Hester  Dethridge. 

Geoffrey  was  staggered.  He  had  not  bar- 
gained for  exchanging  the  dullest  producible 
vulgarities  of  human  speech  (called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  slang,  “ Chaff”)  with  such  a woman  as 
this. 


addressed  to  “Mrs.  Silvester:”  and  there  was 
Jie  problem  solved ! Surely  the  simplest  prob- 
lem that  had  ever  puzzled  a stupid  head. 

Why  had  he  not  seen  it  before?  Impossible 
to  say. 

How  came  he  to  have  seen  it  now  ? 

The  dumb  old  woman  reappeared  in  his 
thoughts— as  if  the  answer  to  the  question  lay 
in  something  connected  with  her. 

He  became  alarmed  about  himself,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  Had  this  persistent  impression, 
produced  by  nothing  but  a crazy  old  woman,  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  broken  health  w hich  the  sur- 
geon had  talked  about?  Was  his  head  on  the 
turn?  Or  had  he  smoked  too  much  on  an  emp- 
ty stomach,  and  gone  too  long  (after  traveling  all 
night)  without  his  customary  drink  of  ale  ? 

He  left  the  garden  to  put  that  latter  theory  to 
the  test  forthwith.  The  betting  would  have  gone 
dead  against  him  if  the  public  had  seen  him  at 
that  moment.  He  looked  haggard  and  anxious 
— and  with  good  reason  too.  His  nervous  sys- 
tem had  suddenly  forced  itself  on  his  notice,  with- 
out the  slightest  previous  introduction,  and  was 
saying  (in  an  unknown  tongue),  Here  I am ! 

Returning  to  the  purely  ornamental  part  of  the 
grounds,  Geoffrey  encountered  one  of  the  foot- 
men giving  a message  to  one  of  the  gardeners. 
He  at  once  asked  for  the  butler — as  the  only 
safe  authority  to  consult  in  the  present  emerg- 
ency. 

Conducted  to  the  butler’s  pantry,  Geoffrey  re- 
quested that  functionary  to  produce  a jug  of  his 
oldest  ale,  with  appropriate  solid  nourishment  in 
the  shape  of  “ a hunk  of  bread  and  cheese.” 

The  butler  stared.  As  a form  of  condescen- 
sion among  the  upper  classes  this  was  quite  new 
to  him. 


“ What’s  that  slate  for?”  he  asked,  not  know- 
ing w'hat  else  to  say,  to  begin  with. 

The  woman  lifted  her  hand  to  her  lips — 
touched  them — and  shook  her  head. 

“Dumb?” 

The  woman  bowed  her  head. 

“Who  are  you?” 

The  woman  wrote  on  her  slate,  and  handed  it 
to  him  over  the  pear-trees.  He  read : — “ I am 
the  cook.  ” 

“Well,  cook,  were  you  born  dumb?” 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

“What  struck  you  dumb?” 

The  woman  wrote  on  her  slate : — “ A blow.” 

“ Who  gave  you  the  blow?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“Won’t  you  tell  me?” 

She  shook  her  head  again. 

Her  eyes  had  rested  on  his  face  while  he  was 
questioning  her ; staring  at  him,  cold,  dull,  and 
changeless  as  the  eyes  of  a corpse.  Firm  as  his 
nerves  were — dense  as  he  was,  on  all  ordinary 
occasions,  to  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  imag- 
inative impression — the  eyes  of  the  dumb  cook 
slowly  penetrated  him  with  a stealthy  inner  chill. 
Something  crept  at  the  marrow  of  his  back,  and 
shuddered  under  the  roots  of  his  hair.  He  felt 
a sudden  impulse  to  get  away  from  her.  It  was 
simple  enough ; he  had  only  to  say  good-morn- 
ing, and  go  on.  He  did  say  good-morning — but 
he  never  moved.  He  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  offered  her  some  money,  as  a way 
of  making  her  go.  She  stretched  out  her  hand 
across  the  pear-trees  to  take  it — and  stopped 
abruptly,  with  her  arm  suspended  in  the  air.  A 
sinister  change  passed  over  the  deathlike  tran- 
quillity of  her  face.  Her  closed  lips  slowly 
dropped  apart.  Her  dull  eyes  slowly  dilated; 
looked  away,  sideways,  from  his  eyes ; stopped 
again ; and  stared,  rigid  and  glittering,  over  his 
shoulder — stared  as  if  they  saw  a sight  of  horror 
behind  him.  “What  the  devil  are  you  looking 
at  ?”  he  asked — and  turned  round  quickly,  with 
a start.  There  w'as  neither  person  nor  thing  to 
be  seen  behind  him.  He  turned  back  again  to 
the  woman.  The  woman  had  left  him,  under 
the  influence  of  some  sudden  panic.  She  was 
hurrying  away  from  him — running,  old  as  she 
was — flying  the  sight  of  him,  as  if  the  sight  of 
him  was  the  pestilence. 

1 ‘ Mad ! ” he  thought — and  turned  his  back  on 
the  sight  of  her. 

He  found  himself  (hardly  knowing  how  he  had 
got  there)  under  the  walnut-tree  once  more.  In 
a few  minutes  his  hardy  nerves  had  recovered 
themselves — he  could  laugh  over  the  remem- 
brance of  the  strange  impression  that  had  been 
produced  on  him.  “Frightened  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,”  he  thought — “and  that  by  an 
old  woman ! It’s  time  I went  into  training  again, 
when  things  have  come  to  this!” 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  close  on  the 
luncheon  hour  up  at  the  house ; and  he  had  not 
decided  yet  what  to  do  about  his  letter  to  Anne. 
He  resolved  to  decide,  then  and  there. 

The  woman — the  dumb  woman,  with  the  stony 
face  and  the  horrid  eyes  — reappeared  in  his 
thoughts,  and  got  in  the  way  of  his  decision. 
Pooh ! some  crazed  old  servant,  who  might  once 
have  been  cook;  who  was  kept  out  of  charity 
now.  Nothing  more  important  than  that.  No 
more  of  her ! no  more  of  her ! 

He  laid  himself  down  on  the  grass,  and  gave 
his  mind  to  the  serious  question.  How  to  ad- 
dress Anne  as  “ Mrs.  Arnold  Brinkworth  ?”  and 
how  to  make  sure  of  her  receiving  the  letter  ? 

The  dumb  old  woman  got  in  his  way  again. 

He  closed  his  eyes  impatiently,  and  tried  to 
shut  her  out  in  a darkness  of  his  own  making. 

The  woman  showed  herself  through  the  dark- 
ness. He  saw  her,  as  if  he  had  just  asked  her  a 
question,'  writing  on  lief  slate.  What  she  wrote 
he  failed  to  make  out  It  was  all  over  in  an  in- 
stant. He  started  up,  with  a feeling  of  astonish- 
ment at  himself — and,  at  the  same  moment,  his 
brain  cleared  with  the  suddenness  of  a flash  of 
light.  He  saw  his  way,  without  a conscious  ef- 
fort on  his  own  part,  through  the  difficulty  that 
had  troubled  him.  Two  envelopes,  of  course : 
an  inner  one,  unsealed,  and  addressed  to  “Mrs. 
Arnold  Brinkworth;”  an  outer  one,  seale 


“Luncheon  will  be  ready  directly,  Sir.” 

* 4 What  is  there  for  lunch  ?” 

The  butler  ran  over  an  appetizing  list  of  good 
dishes  and  rare  wines. 

4 4 The  devil  take  your  kickshaws !”  said  Geof- 
frey. “Give  me  my  old  ale,  and  my  hunk  of 
bread  and  cheese.” 

44  Where  will  you  take  them,  Sir?” 

“ Here,  to  be  sure ! And  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter.” 

The  butler  issued  the  necessary  orders  with  all 
needful  alacrity.  He  spread  the  simple  refresh- 
ment demanded,  before  his  distinguished  guest, 
in  a state  of  blank  bewilderment.  Here  was  a 
nobleman’s  son,  and  a public  celebrity  into  the 
bargain,  filling  himself  with  bread  and  cheese 
and  ale,  in  at  once  the  most  voracious  and  the 
most  unpretending  manner,  at  his  table  ! The 
butler  ventured  on  a little  complimentary  famil- 
iarity. He  smiled,  and  touched  the  betting-book 
in  his  breast-pocket.  “ I’ve  put  six  pound  on 
you,  Sir,  for  the  Race.”  “All  right,  old  boy! 
you  shall  win  your  money !”  With  those  noble 
words  the  honorable  gentleman  clapped  him  on 
the  back,  and  held  out  his  tumbler  for  some 
more  ale.  The  butler  felt  trebly  an  English- 
man as  he  filled  the  foaming  glass.  Ah ! for- 
eign nations  may  have  their  revolutions ! foreign 
aristocracies  may  tumble  down!  The  British 
aristocracy  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  lives  forever ! 

“Another!”  said  Geoffrey,  presenting  his 
empty  glass.  “ Here’s  luck !”  He  tossed  off 
his  liquor  at  a draught,  and  nodded  to  the 
butler,  and  went  out. 

Had  the  experiment  succeeded?  Had  he 
proved  his  own  theory  about  himself  to  be 
right?  Not  a doubt  of  it!  An  empty  stom- 
ach, and  a determination  of  tobacco  to  the 
head — these  were  the  true  causes  of  that  strange 
state  of  mind  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  the 
kitchen -garden.  The  dumb  woman  with  the 
stony  face  vanished  as  if  in  a mist.  He  felt 
nothing  now  but  a comfortable  buzzing  in  his 
head,  a genial  warmth  all  over  him,  and  an  un- 
limited capacity  for  carrying  any  responsibility 
that  could  rest  on  mortal  shoulders.  Geoffrey 
was  himself  again. 

He  went  round  toward  the  library,  to  write  his 
letter  to  Anne — and  so  have  done  with  that,  to 
begin  with.  The  company  had  collected  in  the 
library  waiting  for  the  luncheon  bell.  All  were 
idly  talking ; and  some  would  be  certain,  if  he 
showed  himself,  to  fasten  on  him.  He  turned 
back  again,  without  showing  himself.  The  only 
way  of  writing  in  peace  and  quietness  would  be 
to  wait  until  they  were  all  at  luncheon,  and  then 
return  to  the  library.  The  same  opportunity 
would  serve  also  for  finding  a messenger  to 
take  the  letter,  without  exciting  attention,  and 
for  going  away  afterward,  unseen,  on  a long  walk 
by  himself.  An  absence  of  two  or  three  hours 
would  cast  the  necessary  dust  in  Arnold’s  eyes ; 
for  it  wotdd  be  certainly  interpreted  by  him  as 
meaning  absence  at  an  interview  with  Anne. 

He  strolled  idly  through  the  grounds,  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  house. 

The  talk  in  the  library — aimless  and  empty 
enough,  for  the  most  part — was  talk  to  the  pur- 
pose, in  one  comer  of  the  room,  in  which  Sir 
Patrick  and  Blanche  were  sitting  together. 

“Uncle!  I have  been  watching  you  for  the 
last  minute  or  two.  ” 

“At  my  age,  Blanche,  that  is  paying  me  a 
very  pretty  compliment.” 

“ Do  you  know  what  I have  seen  ?” 

“You  have  seen  an  old  gentleman  in  want  of 
his  lunch.” 

“I  have  seen  an  old  gentleman  with  something 
on  his  mind.  What  is  it  ?” 

“Suppressed  gout,  my  dear.” 

“That  won’t  do!  I am  not  to  be  put  off  in 
that  way.  Uncle ! I want  to  know — ” 

“Stop  there,  Blanche!  A young  lady  who 
says  she  ‘wants  to  know,’  expresses  very  dan- 
gerous sentiments.  Eve  4 wanted  to  know’ — and 
see  what  it  led  to.  Faust  4 wanted  to  know’ — 
and  got  into  bad  cpmpanv,  as  the  necessary  re- 
sult. L ri  i"tl  r,  ~ r "■ 
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persisted  Blanche.  “And,  what  is  more.  Sir 
Patrick,  you  behaved  in  a most  unaccountable 
manner  a little  while  since.” 

“When?” 

“When  you  went  and  hid  yourself  with  Mr. 
Delamayn  in  that  snug  corner  there.  I saw  you 
lead  the  way  in,  while  I was  at  work  on  Lady 
Lundie’s  odious  dinner-invitations.” 

“ Oh ! you  call  that  being  at  work,  do  you  ? I 
wonder  whether  there  was  ever  a woman  yet  who 
could  give  the  whole  of  her  mind  to  any  earthly 
thing  that  she  had  to  do  ?” 

“ Never  mind  the  women ! What  subject  in 
common  could  you  and  Mr.  Delamayn  possibly 
have  to  talk  about  ? And  why  do  I see  a wrin- 
kle between  your  eyebrows,  now  yon  have  done 
with  him? — a wrinkle  which  certainly  wasn’t 
there  before  you  had  that  private  conference  to- 
gether ?” 

Before  answering,  Sir  Patrick  considered 
whether  he  should  take  Blanche  into  his  confi- 
dence or  not.  The  attempt  to  identify  Geoffrey’s 
unnamed  “lady,”  which  he  was  determined  to 
make,  would  lead  him  to  Craig  Fernie,  and 
would  no  doubt  eud  in  obliging  him  to  address 
himself  to  Anne.  Blanche's  intimate  knowledge 
of  her  friend  might  unquestionably  be  made 
useful  to  him  under  these  circumstances;  and 
Blanche's  discretion  was  to  be  trusted  in  any 
matter  in  which  Miss  Silvester’s  interests  were 
concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  caution  was  im- 
peratively necessary,  in  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  his  information — and  caution,  in  Sir  Pat- 
rick’s mind,  carried  the  day.  He  decided  to 
wait  and  see  what  came  first  of  his  investigation 
at  the  inn. 

“Mr.  Delamayn  consulted  me  on  a diy  point 
of  law,  in  which  a friend  of  his  was  interested,” 
said  Sir  Patrick.  “ You  have  wasted  your  curi- 
osity, my  dear,  on  a subject  totally  unworthy  of 
a lady’s  notice.” 

Blanche’s  penetration  was  not  to  be  deceived 
on  such  easy  terms  as  these.  “ Why  not  say  at 
once  that  you  won’t  tell  me?”  she  rejoined. 
“ You  shutting  yourself  up  with  Mr.  Delamayn 
to  talk  law ! You  looking  absent  and  anxious 
about  it  afterward ! I am  a very  unhappy  girl !” 
said  Blanche,  with  a little,  bitter  sigh.  “ There 
is  something  in  me  that  seems  to  repel  the  people 
I love.  Not  a word  in  confidence  can  I get 
from  Anne.  And  not  a word  in  confidence  can 
I get  from  you.  And  I do  so  long  to  sympa- 
thize ! It’s  very  hard.  I think  I shall  go  to 
Arnold.” 

Sir  Patrick  took  his  niece’s  hand. 

“Stop  a minute,  Blanche.  About  Miss  Sil- 
vester ? Have  you  heard  from  her  to-day  ?” 

“No.  I am  more  unhappy  about  her  than 
words  can  say.” 

“Suppose  somebody  went  to  Craig  Fernie 
and  tried  to  find  out  the  cause  of  Miss  Silvester’s 
silence  ? Would  you  believe  that  somebody  sym- 
pathized with  you  then?” 

Blanche’s  face  flushed  brightly  with  pleasure 
and  surprise.  She  raised  Sir  Patrick’s  hand 
gratefully  to  her  lips. 

“Oh!”  she  exclaimed.  “lrou  don’t  mean 
that  you  would  do  that  ?” 

“lam  certainly  the  last  person  who  ought  to 
do  it — seeing  that  you  went  to  the  inn  in  flat  re- 
bellion against  my  orders,  and  that  I only  for- 
gave you,  on  your  own  promise  of  amendment, 
the  other  day.  It  is  a miserably  weak  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  ‘ the  head  of  the  family’  to  be 
turning  his  back  on  his  own  principles,  because 
his  niece  happens  to  be  anxious  and  unhappy. 
Still  (if  you  could  lend  me  your  little  car- 
riage), I might  take  a surly  drive  toward  Craig 
Fernie,  all  by  myself,  and  I might  stumble 
against  Miss  Silvester — in  case  you  have  any 
thing  to  say.” 

“ Any  thing  to  say  ?”  repeated  Blanche.  She 
put  her  arm  round  her  uncle’s  neck,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  one  of  the  most  interminable 
messages  that  ever  was  sent  from  one  human 
being  to  another.  Sir  Patrick  listened,  with  a 
growing  interest  in  the  inquiry  on  which  he  was 
secretly  bent.  “The  woman  must  have  some 
noble  qualities,”  he  thought,  “who  can  inspire 
such  devotion  as  this.” 

While  Blanche  was  whispering  to  her  uncle,  a 
second  private  conference — of  the  purely  domes- 
tic sort — was  taking  place  between  Lady  Lundie 
and  the  butler,  in  the  hall  outside  the  library 
door. 

“I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  lady,  Hester  Deth- 
ridge  has  broken  out  again.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“She  was  all  right,  my  lady,  when  she  went 
into  the  kitchen-garden,  some  time  since.  She’s 
taken  strange  again,  now  she  has  come  back. 
Wants  the  rest  of  the  day  to  herself,  your  lady- 
ship. Says  she’s  overworked,  with  all  the  com- 
pany in'  the  house— and,  I must  say,  does  look 
like  a person  troubled  and  worn  out  in  body  and 
mind.” 

“ Don’t  talk  nonsense,  Roberts ! The  woman 
is  obstinate  and  idle  and  insolent.  She  is  now 
in  the  house,  as  you  know,  under  a month’s  no- 
tice to  leave.  If  she  doesn’t  choose  to  do  her 
duty  for  that  month  I shall  refuse  to  give  her  a 
character.  Who  is  to  cook  the  dinner  to-day  if 
I give  Hester  Dethridge  leave  to  go  out  ?” 

“Any  way,  my  lady,  I am  afraid  the  kitchen- 
maid  will  have  to  do  her  best  to-day.  Hester  is 
very  obstinate,  when  the  fit  takes  her— as  your 
ladyship  says.” 

“If  Hester  Dethridge  leaves  the  kitchen-maid 
to  cook  the  dinner,  Roberts,  Hester  Dethridge 
leaves  my  service  to-day.  1 want  no  more  words 
about  it.  If  she  persists  in  setting  my  orders  at 
defiance,  let  her  bring  her  account-book  into  the 
library,  while  we  are  at  lunch,  and  lay  it  on  my 
desk.  I shall  be  back  in  the  library  after  lunch- 
eon— and  if  I see  the  account-book  I shall  know 
what  it  means.  In  that  case,  you  will  receive 
my  directions  to  settle  with  her  and  send  her 
away.  Ring  the  lniEhjeglil-jtjejP^f1 


The  luncheon-bell  ran|.’  The  iuesfs  all  took  ! “ Ri 
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the  direction  of  the  dining-room ; Sir  Patrick 
following,  from  the  far  end  of  the  library,  with 
Blanche  on  his  arm.  Arrived  at  the  dining- 
room door,  Blanche  stopped,  and  asked  her  un- 
cle to  excuse  her  if  she  left  him  to  go  in  by  him- 
self. 

“ I will  be  back  directly,”  she  said.  “ I have 
forgotten  something  up  stairs.” 

Sir  Patrick  went  in.  The  dining-room  door 
closed ; and  Blanche  returned  alone  to  the  libra- 
ry. Now  on  one  pretense,  and  now  on  another, 
she  had,  for  three  days  past,  faithfully  fulfilled 
the  engagement  she  had  made  at  Craig  Fernie 
to  wait  ten  minutes  after  luncheon-time  in  the 
library,  on  the  chance  of  seeing  Anne.  On 
this,  the  fourth  occasion,  the  faithful  girl  sat 
down  alone  in  the  great  room,  and  waited  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  lawn  outside. 

Five  minutes  passed,  and  nothing  living  ap- 
peared but  the  birds  hopping  about  the  grass. 

In  less  than  a minute  more  Blanche’s  quick 
ear  caught  the  faint  sound  of  a woman’s  dress 
brushing  over  the  lawn.  She  ran  to  the  nearest 
window,  looked  out,  and  clapped  her  hands  with 
a ciy  of  delight.  There  was  the  well-known  fig- 
ure, rapidly  approaching  her!  Anne  was  true 
to  their  friendship — Anne  had  kept  her  engage- 
ment at  last! 

Blanche  hurried  out,  and  drew  her  into  the  li- 
brary in  triumph.  “ This  makes  amends,  love, 
for  every  thing!  You  answer  my  letter  in  the 
best  of  all  ways — you  bring  me  your  own  dear 
self.” 

She  placed  Anne  in  a chair,  and,  lifting  her 
veil,  saw  her  plainly  in  the  brilliant  mid-day 
light. 

The  change  in  the  whole  woman  was  nothing 
less  than  dreadful  to  the  loving  eyes  that  rested 
on  her.  Slie  looked  years  older  than  her  real 
age.  There  was  a dull  calm  in  her  face,  a stag- 
nant, stupefied  submission  to  any  thing,  pitiable 
to  see.  Three  days  and  nights  of  solitude  and 
grief,  three  days  and  nights  of  unresting  and  un- 
partaken  suspense,  had  crashed  that  sensitive  na- 
ture, had  frozen  that  warm  heart.  The  ani- 
mating spirit  was  gone — the  mere  shell  of  the 
woman  lived  and  moved,  a mockery  of  her  for- 
mer self. 

“Oh,  Anne!  Anne!  What  can  have  hap- 
pened to  you  ? Are  you  frightened  ? There’s 
not  the  least  fear  of  any  body  disturbing  us. 
They  are  all  at  luncheon,  and  the  servants  are  at 
dinner.  We  have  the  room  entirely  to  ourselves. 
My  darling ! you  look  so  faint  and  strange ! Let 
me  get  you  something.  ” 

Anne  drew  Blanche’s  head  down  and  kissed 
her.  It  was  done  in  a dull,  slow  way — without 
a word,  without  a tear,  without  a sigh. 

“You’re  tired — I’m  sure  you’re  tired.  Have 
you  walked  here?  You  sha’n't  go  back  on  foot ; 
I’ll  take  care  of  that ! ” 

Anne  roused  herself  at  those  words.  She 
spoke  for  the  first  time.  The  tone  was  lower 
than  was  natural  to  her ; sadder  than  was  nat- 
ural to  her — but  the  charm  of  her  voice,  the  na- 
tive gentleness  and  beauty  of  it,  seemed  to  have 
survived  the  wreck  of  all  besides. 

“ I don’t  go  back,  Blanche.  I have  left  the 
inn.” 

“ Left  the  inn  ? With  your  husband  ?” 

She  answered  the  first  question — not  the  sec- 
ond. 

“ I can’t  go  back,”  she  said.  “The  inn  is  no 
place  for  me.  A curse  seems  to  follow  me, 
Blanche,  wherever  I go.  I am  the  cause  of 
quarreling  and  wretchedness,  without  meaning 
it,  God  knows.  The  old  man  who  is  head-wait- 
er at  the  inn  has  been  kind  to  me,  my  dear,  in 
his  way,  and  he  and  the  landlady  had  hard  words 
together  about  it.  A quarrel,  a shocking,  vio- 
lent quarrel.  He  has  lost  his  place  in  conse- 
quence. The  woman,  his  mistress,  lays  all  the 
blame  of  it  to  my  door.  She  is  a hax-d  woman ; 
and  she  has  been  harder  than  ever  since  Bishop- 
riggs  went  away.  I have  missed  a letter  at  the 
inn — I must  have  thrown  it  aside,  I suppose,  and 
forgotten  it.  I only  know  that  I remembered 
about  it,  and  couldn’t  find  it  last  night.  I told 
the  landlady,  and  she  fastened  a quarrel  on 
me  almost  before  the  words  were  out  of  my 
mouth.  Asked  me  if  I charged  her  with  steal- 
ing my  letter.  Said  things  to  me — I can’t  repeat 
them.  I am  not  very  well,  and  not  able  to  deal 
with  people  of  that  sort.  I thought  it  best  to 
leave  Craig  Fernie  this  morning.  I hope  and 
pray  I shall  never  see  Craig  Fernie  again.  ” 

She  told  her  little  story  with  a total  absence  of 
emotion  of  any  sort,  and  laid  her  head  back  weari- 
ly on  the  chair  when  it  was  done. 

Blanche’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  the  sight  of 
her. 

“I  won’t  tease  you  with  questions,  Anne,” 
she  said,  gently.  “Come  up  stairs  and  rest  in 
my  room.  You’re  not  fit  to  travel,  love.  I’ll 
take  care  that  nobody  comes  near  us.  ” 

The  stable -clock  at  Windygates  struck  the 
quarter  to  two.  Anne  raised  herself  in  the  chair 
with  a start. 

“ What  time  was  that  ?”  she  asked. 

Blanche  told  her. 

“ I can’t  stay,”  she  said.  “ I have  come  here 
to  find  something  out,  if  I can.  You  won’t  ask 
me  questions  ? Don’t,  Blanche,  don’t ! for  the 
sake  of  old  times.  ” 

Blanche  turned  aside,  heart-sick.  “ I will  do 
nothing,  dear,  to  annoy  you,”  she  said,  and  took 
Anne’s  hand,  and  hid  the  tears  that  were  begin- 
ning to  fall  over  her  cheeks. 

“ I want  to  know  something,  Blanche.  Will 
you  tell  me  ?” 

“Yes.  What  is  it?” 

“Who  are  the  gentlemen  staying  in  the 
house?” 

Blanche  looked  round  at  her  again,  in  sudden 
astonishment  and  alarm.  A vague  fear  seized 
her  that  Anne’s  mind  had  given  way  under  the 
heavy  weight  of  trouble  laid  on  it.  Anne  per- 
sisted in  pressing  her  strange  request. 

.tin  over  their  names,  Blanche.  I have  a ' 


reason  for  wishing  to  know  who  the  gentlemen 
are  who  are  staying  in  the  house.” 

Blanche  repeated  the  names  of  Lady  Lundie’s 
guests,  leaviug  to  the  last  the  guests  who  had 
arrived  last. 

“Two  more  came  back  this  morning,”  she 
went  on.  “Arnold  Brinkworth  and  that  hate- 
ful friend  of  his,  Mr.  Delamayn.” 

Anne’s  head  sank  back  once  more  on  the  chair. 
She  had  found  her  way,  without  exciting  sus- 
picion of  the  truth,  to  the  one  discovery  which 
she  had  come  to  Windygates  to  make.  He  was 
in  Scotland  again,  and" he  had  only  arrived  from 
London  that  morning.  There  was  barely  time 
for  him  to  have  communicated  with  Craig  Fernie 
before  she  left  the  inn — he,  too,  who  hated  letter- 
writing ! The  circumstances  were  all  in  his  fa- 
vor : there  was  no  reason,  there  was  really  and 
truly  no  reason,  so  far,  to  believe  that  he  had 
deserted  her.  The  heart  of  the  unhappy  woman 
bounded  in  her  bosom,  under  the  first  ray  of  hope 
that  had  warmed  it  for  four  days  past.  Under 
that  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  her  weakened 
frame  shook  from  head  to  foot.  Her  face  flushed 
deep  for  a moment — then  turned  deadly  pale 
again.  Blanche,  anxiously  watching-  her,  saw 
the  serious  necessity  for  giving  some  restorative 
to  her  instantly. 

“I  am  going  to  get  you  some  wine — you  will 
faint,  Anne,  if  you  don’t  take  something.  I shall 
be  back  in  a moment ; anil  I can  manage  it  with- 
out any  body  being  the  wiser.  ” 

UTShe  pushed  Anne's  chair  close  to  the  nearest 
Y&pen  window — a window  at  the  upper  eud  of  the 
library — and  ran  out.  C 

Blanche  had  barely  left  the  room,  by  the  door 
that  led  into  the  hall,  when  Geoffrey  entered  it  by 
one  of  the  lower  windows  opening  from  the  lawn. 

With  his  mind  absorbed  in  the  letter  that  he 
was  about  to  write,  he  slowly  advanced  up  the 
room  toward  the  nearest  table.  Anne,  hearing 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  started,  and  looked  round. 
Her  failing  strength  rallied  in  an  instant,  under 
the  sudden  relief  of  seeing  him  again.  She  rose 
and  advanced  eagerly,  with  a faint  tinge  of  color 
in  her  cheeks.  He  looked  up.  The  two  stood 
face  to  face  together — alone. 

“ Geoffrey  I” 

He  looked  at  her  without  answ  ering — without 
advancing  a step,  on  his  side.  There  was  an 
evil  light  in  his  eyes ; his  silence  was  the  brute 
silence  that  threatens  dumbly.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  never  to  see  her  again,  and  she  had 
entrapped  him  into  an  interview.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  write,  and  there  she  stood  forcing 
him  to  speak.  The  sum  of  her  offenses  against 
him  was  now  complete.  If  there  had  ever  been 
the  faintest  hope  of  her  raising  even  a passing 
pity  in  his  heart,  that  hope  would  have  been  an- 
nihilated now. 

She  failed  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
his  silence.  She  made  her  excuses,  poor  soul, 
for  venturing  back  to  Windygates — her  excuses 
to  the  man  whose  purpose  at  that  moment  was 
to  throw  her  helpless  on  the  world. 

“ Pray  forgive  me  for  coming  here,"  she  said. 
“ I have  done  nothing  to  compromise  you, 
Geoffrey.  Nobody  but  Blanche  knows  I am  at 
Windygates.  And  I have  contrived  to  make  my 
inquiries  about  you  without  allowing  her  to  sus- 
pect our  secret.”  She  stopped,  and  began  to 
tremble.  She  saw  something  more  in  his  face 
than  she  had  read  in  it  at  first.  “I  got  your 
letter,  ” she  went  on,  rallying  her  sinking  courage. 
“I  don’t  complain  of  its  being  so  short:  you 
don’t  like  letter-writing,  I know.  But  you  prom- 
ised I should  hear  from  yon  again.  And  I have 
never  heard.  And  oh,  Geoffrey,  it  was  so  lonely 
at  the  inn!” 

She  stopped  again,  and  supported  herself  by 
resting  her  hand  on  the  table.  The  faintness 
was  stealing  back  on  her.  She  tried  to  go  on 
again.  It  was  useless — she  could  only  look  at 
him  now. 

“ What  do  you  want  ?”  he  asked,  in  the  tone 
of  a man  who  was  putting  an  unimportant  ques- 
tion to  a total  stranger. 

A last  gleam  of  her  old  energy  flickered  up  in 
her  face,  like  a dying  flame. 

“ T am  broken  by  what  I have  gone  through,” 
she  said.  “Don’t  insult  me  by  making  me  re- 
mind you  of  your  promise.” 

“ What  promise  ?” 

“For  shame,  Geoffrey!  for  shame!  Your 
promise  to  marry  me.  ” 

“You  claim  my  promise  after  what  you  have 
done  at  the  inn  ?” 

She  steadied  herself  against  the  table  with  one 
hand,  and  put  the  other  hand  to  her  head.  Her 
brain  was  giddy.  The  effort  to  think  was  too 
much  for  her.  She  said  to  herself,  vacantly, 

“ The  inn  ? What  did  I do  at  the  inn  ?” 

‘ ‘ I have  had  a lawyer's  advice,  mind ! I know 
what  I am  talking  about.” 

She  appeared  not  to  have  heard  him.  She  re- 
peated the  words,  “What  did  I do  at  the  inn?” 
and  gave  it  up  in  despair.  Holding  by  the  table, 
she  came  close  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  on  his 

“ Do  you  refuse  to  marry  me?”  she  asked. 

He  saw  the  vile  opportunity,  and  said  the  vile 
words. 

“You’re  married  already  to  Arnold  Brink- 
worth.  ” 

Without  a cry  to  warn  him,  without  an  effort 
to  save  herself,  she  dropped  senseless  at  his  feet ; 
as  her  mother  had  dropped  at  his  father’s  feet  in 
the  by-gone  time. 

He  disentangled  himself  from  the  folds-of  her 
dress.  “Done!”  he  said,  looking  down  at  her  ! 
as  she  lay  on  the  floor. 

As  the  word  fell  from  his  lips  he  was  startled 
by  a sound  in  the  inner  part  of  the  house.  One 
of  the  library  doors  had  not  been  completely 
closed.  Light  footsteps  were  audible,  advancing 
rapidly  across  the  hall. 

He  turned  and  fled,  leaving  the  library,  as  he 
had  entered  it,  by  the  open  window  at  the  lower  | 
end  of  the  room. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


A London  umbrella  thief  returned  the  purloined 
article  with  the  following  note : “ This  umbraller  has 
prade  hon  my  konshens  ever  sin  I stole  him. 

“W.  R." 


*'  You’ve  destroyed  my  peace  of  mind,”  said  a de- 
sponding lover  to  a truunt  lass.  “ It  can’t  do  you 
much  harm,  John,  for  it  was  an  amazing  small  piece 
you  had  any  way,’’  was  the  quick  reply. 


In  the  course  of  the  trial  the  prisoner  roared  out  from 
the  dock  that  he  was  guilty,  but  the  jury  pronounced 
him  by  their  verdict  “not  guilty.”  The  astonished 
judge  exclaimed:  “Good  Heavens,  gentlemen!  did 
you  not  hear  the  man  declare  himself  that  he  was 

— «*-•••  rpjje  foreman  said;  “™T-  J* J — ’— * — J 


so  much  in  church  for  yesterday  ?’ 
little  daughter  of  a ministerial  friend  lately.  “ I don’t 
know  that  he  did,  sis.”  ‘ ‘ Why,  yes ; don’t  you  know  f 
He  was  always  saying,  ‘Grant,  we  beseech  thee.'  ’’  . 

Sebpents  on  the  Heabth— Eels  on  a gridiron. 


very  uncomfortable  in  that  positi 


“When  did  you  hear  ftnm  your  husband  last  ?’’  in- 
quired a lady,  wife  of  a sea-captain,  of  another  lady 
enjoying  the  same  distinction.  “I  received  a letter 
last  week.  It  was  headed  Antipodes,  if  you  know 
where  that  is ; I’m  sure  I don’t.  It’s  somewhere 
around  China,  I suppose.  They  have  such  outland- 
ish names  out  there,  you  know.  When  did  you  hear 
from  your  husband  ?’’  “About  three  weeks  ago.  He 
said  he  wrote  from  the  Antipodes,  as  he  called  the 
place.  Where  it  is,  I don’t  know  no  more  than  the 
man  in  the  moon.  I looked  all  over  the  map,  and 
conld  find  nothing  of  such  a place.  I found  Antilles, 
and  I guess  that  must  be  it.”  “Most  likely,  these 
men  are  so  careless.  Good-by.” 


A High  Way— The  milky  way. 


A Quack-Dish— Roast  duck. 


time  engaged „ 

you  had  to  have  a 1 bile,’  where  would  you  have  it  ?” 
and  its  members  have  finally  decided,  “ on  another 
fellow.” 


her,  that  a good-humored  Ii 

chant  to  discount  a bill  of  exchange  for  him  at  rather 
a long,  though  not  an  unusual  date;  and  the  mer- 
chant having  casually  remarked  that  the  bill  had  a 
great  many  days  to  run,  “That’s  true,”  replied  the 
Irishman;  “but  then,  my  honey,  you  don’t  consider 


The  fib8t  Board  of  Education— The  blackboard. 

At  what  time  of  life  may  a man  be  said  to  belong 
tp  the  vegetable  kingdom  f — When  long  experience 
has  made  nim  sage. 

A well-known  young  lawyer  obtained  a divorce  for 
apretty  and  wealthy  client.  He  Bent  in  a bill  for 
The  next  day  the  lady  called  on  him,  and  in- 

. , . , osing  - 

iropo  „ , _ _ 

one  Miuiurucu  onuiucj.  Well,  you  asked  for 
my  fortune,  and  I thought  you  would  have  the  grace 
to  take  me  with  it,”  was  the  calm  reply.  The  lawyer 
wilted. 

Goon  places  fob  Match-making — Sulphur  springs. 

The  Virtues  of  Lazy  Men.— The  lazy  man  is  al- 
ways too  good-natured.  He  never  flies  into  a pas- 
sion. He  might  crawl  into  one,  but  the  idea  or  his 
flying  into  any  thing  is  preposterous.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a lazy  man  breaking  into  a bank  where  a crow-bar 
had  to  be  used,  or  drilling  into  a safe  ? Nobody.  He 
rarely  lies  about  his  neighbors,  for  it  would  be  too 
much  exertion,  but  he  can  lie  at  a bar-room  all  day. 
He  is  of  inestimable  service  to  a billiard  saloon,  keep- 
ing the  chair  warm  and  watching  the  game,  for  few 
would  care  to  play  where  there  are  no  spectators. 
The  lazy  man  never  gets  up  revolutions,  insurrec- 
tions, or  other  popular  excitements,  and  don’t  make 
a nuisance  of  himself  by  tramping  round  the  country 


disturb  tl  . _ _ _ 

ting  up  factories,  furnaces,  and  such  abominations. 

A CALL  IN  A NUTSHELL. 

“ I heard  it !” 

“Who  told  you!” 

“Her  friend,”  (?) 

“You  don’t  say  l” 

“’Tis  dreadful  1” 

“Yes,  awful  1” 

“Don’t  tell  it,  I pray  1” 

“Good  gracious  1” 

“WhoM  think  it  I” 

“Weill  well!  well!” 

“Dear  me!” 

“I’ve  had  mu 
Suspicions  1” 

“And  I too,  you  see !” 

“I’m  going  1” 

“Don’t ; stay,  love !” 

“I  can’t!” 

“I’m  forlorn l” 

“Farewell,  dear!” 

“Good-by,  sweet  1” 

“I’m  glad  she’s  gone  1” 


A few  days  ago  a very  etarchly-dressed  individual 
called  at  an  out-of-the-way  ebon,  on  Howard  Street, 
over  which  hung  the  sign  of  Dr.  Jiffnes.  Is  the 
doctor  in  ?”  he  inquired  of  a dilapidated  darkey  who 
answered  his  summons.  “ He  arn  dat,  Sar!”  was  the 
smiling  rejoinder.  “ Tell  him  I think  I have  symp- 
toms of  small-pox,  and  wish  to  consult  him.”  The 
whites  of  the  darkey’s  eyes  grew  intense,  and  his 
dusky  complexion  assumed  rapidly  a creamy  hue. 
“ Golly,  boss,  what  you  say?”  “ Tell  the  doctor  I’m 
sick  with  the  small-pox,  and  wish  to  see  him.”  The 
astonished  African  gave  a wild  leap,  and  darting 
through  an  inner  door,  slamming  it  in  the  visitor’s 
face.  Cried  Qiltji  HLejtye  die-yer  house  ; I don’t  want 
. no  small-pox!”  -“Buf-tBe  uoctor*”  “Golly,  boss, 
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We  give  on  this  page 
the  portraits  of  the  pres- 
ent  Emperor  of  France 
and  three  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of 
the  Opposition,  who  have 
earned  for  themselves 
the  title  of  “Irreconcil- 
ables.”  The  word  ex- 
actly describes  their  at- 
titude toward  the  Im- 
perial Government,  and 

the  temper  of  the  party  > 

which  they  represent.  / 

•Under  no  circumstances  / 

will  they  be  reconciled  / 

to  any  condition  of  af-  / 

fairs  by  which  one  man,  / 

and  that  man  a member  / 

of  the  Napoleonic  fami-  / 

ly,  is  placed  in  authority  / 

over  his  fellows.  Recent  / 

events  indicate  that  they  / 

have  less  influence  in  / 

France  than  was  sup-  / 
posed.  In  spite  of  all  I 
his  offenses  against  lib-  / 
ertv,  the  Emperor  is  not  / 

unpopular  with  the  mass-  / 

es  of  the  French  people.  / 

Had  they  really  sympa-  / 

thized  with  Rochefort,  / 
and  the  party  represent- 
ed by  him  and  other 
“ Irreconcilables,  ” the 
popular  demonstration 
that  took  plaoe  at  the 
funeral  of  Victor  Noir, 
in  Paris,  would  hardly 
have  subsided  so  easily, 
even  in  face  of  the  im- 
mense concentration  of  \\\ 

the  military  which  the  \n  \\\V 

Emperor  was  able  to  ef-  , 

feet  in  the  capital.  No 
doubt  the  reluctance  of  V'v 

the  French  people  to  re-  '^*§^^11111 

bel  against  him  arises  \ 
from  the  belief,  amount-  \ 

ing  almost  to  certainty,  \ 

that  his  dynasty  will  go  ' 

to  the  grave  with  him.  \ BH 

Very  few  Frenchmen  \ / f 
believe  that  there  will  \ ' / MmjMBBH 

be  a Napoleon  IV.;  \ 
and  to  the  knowledge  \ 1 1 LmjHMHfl 
that  such  a belief  exists,  \ | 

and  the  fear  that  it  may  . 1 1 TOnilmHH 

prove  to  be  well-found-  \ | 

ed,  the  recent  conces-  \ 'JvIiSmIH 

sions  to  popular  de-  lv mMubI 

mauds  are  probably  due.  V Um®] 

The  admirers  of  Na-  ' nwll 

poleon  III.  affect  to  re-  \ 

gard  him  as  infallible;  \vyvfi| 

his  detractors,  on  the  \\\ 

other  hand,  deny  him  > 

any  share  of  political 
wisdom  or  foresight. 

Neither  party  is  entire- 
ly right.  That  he  has 
succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing his  position  for  twen- 
ty years,  marks  him  as 
a man  of  no  ordinary 
ability;  and  when  we 
consider  that  his  reign 
commenced  with  pow- 
erful parties  arrayed 
against  him  in  France, 

with  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  bitterly 
hostile  to  his  pretensions,  and  that,  in  the  face 
of  this  domestic  and  foreign  opposition,  he  has 
kept  his  own  people  tranquil,  and  compelled  oth- 
er monarchs  to  fear  and  court  him,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  few  rulers  have  ever  displayed  greater 
capacity  for  governing,  however  strongly  we  may 
condemn  the  means  by  which  he  achieved  power 
and  continues  to  maintain  it. 

Of  the  “Irreconcilable..”  whose  p.rtvaits  we 
give  this  week,  M.  Rasfail  is  the  best  known  in 


NAPOLEON  III.  AND  THE  IRRECONCILABLES 


added  to  the  excitement 
of  the  hour. — Jules  Si- 
mon is  a thoughtful,  se- 
rious writer,  as  well  as 
an  ardent  politician.  lie 
has  recently  published  a 
book  in  favor  of  the  ab- 
olition of  capital  pun- 
ishment, based  on  cer- 
tain incidents  of  French 
history.  In  1830  seri- 
ous disturbances  took 
place  in  Brittany,  and 
\ ‘ many  murders  were 

\ - committed  by  the  insur- 

\ gents.  M.  Brossaud, 

\a  village  mayor,  was 
seized  by  them  and  shot ; 
three  brothers  named 
Nayl  were  present  at 
\ the  murder,  but  with- 

. out  taking  any  part  in 

\ it,  for  the  simple  reason 

\ that,  being  opposed  to 

\ the  act,  they  were  man- 

\ acled  by  their  comrades. 
\ But  they  knew  who  the 
\ murderers  were,  and,  as 
\ they  refused  to  reveal 
' the  names,  they  were 
\ themselves  looked  upon 
\ ns  alone  guilty.  The 
\ Assize  Court  of  Vannes 
\ sentenced  them  to  death. 
An  appeal  suspended  ex- 
ecution, and  the  judg- 
ment was  quashed.  They 
were  again  tried  before 
the  Royal  Court  of  Caen. 
During  the  course  of  the 
J trial  the  wife  of  one  of 
I these  men,  an  intelligent 
I and  courageous  woman, 
i i undertook,  at  her  own 

I labor  and  cost,  to  collect 
/ evidence  which  left  no 
y / doubt  as  to  the  facts. 

jfi\Y  / The  Nayls,  having  had 

S|\V\  , / a narrow  escape  from 

/ leaving  their  heads  on 

/ the  -scaffold,  were  de- 

j dared  quite  innocent, 

IPi'}  , and  as  such  acquitted. 

KWV  \ M.  Simon  relates  this 

/ story  in  detail,  and  bases 

^ , / upon  it  an  ingenious, 

not  to  say  forcible,  argu- 
mmjjlj:  ment  in  favor  of  the  ab- 

MmflJ!  1 olition  of  an  irrevocable 

H| Wlj  '• 1 punishment ; but  he  ap- 

Wml'l  j pears  to  have  forgotten 

Wlkj  the  witty  reply  of  Al- 

Wu'-  phonse  Karr,  when 

'll;  , some  one  asked  for  the 

abolition  of  the  death 
penalty:  “Be  it  so,” 
said  he;  “but  let  Mes- 
sieurs the  assassins  be- 
gin.”— M.  Gambetta, 
the  third  in  our  list  of 
“Irreconcilables,”  is  a 
young  advocate  of  great 
ability,  a member  of  the 
Corps  I.egislatif,  and 
an  earnest  republican. 
Though  energetic  and 
stanch  in  support  of 
republican  principles, 
he  has  sometimes  in- 
curred popular  displeas- 
ure by  refusing  to  follow’  the  lead  of  men  who 
seem  to  have  taken  leave  of  common-sense  in 
dealing  with  political  questions,  and  who  insist 
that  the  only  way  to  set  society  right  is  to  turn 
every  thing  upside  down,  and  begin  over  again 
with  themselves  at  the  top;  for,  though  prop- 
erly classed  with  the  “Irreconcilables,”  he  is  no 
believer  in  this  sort  of  reconstruction.  In  the 
approaching  trial  of  Pierre  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, M.  Gambetta  will  appear  for  the  family 
of  Victor  Noir. 


NAPOLEON  III. 


this  country.  He  was  bom  in  1794,  the  third 
son  of  a poor  man,  and  was  brought  up  by  an 
ecclesiastic.  All  his  life  long  he  has  been  an 
ardent  republican,  and  has  frequently  suffered 
political  prosecution,  fine,  and  imprisonment,  un- 
der the  various  governments  of  France,  for  his 
opinions.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  rev- 
olution of  1848,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  take 
possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  Paris,  on  the 
24th  of  February  ; and  even  before  the  arrival  of 
the  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  he 


proclaimed  the  Republic.  Then,  refusing  the 
public  offices  tendered  him,  he  founded,  Febru- 
ary 27,  a daily  journal,  L' Ami  du  Peuple,  with 
this  heading:  “God  and  father-land;  full  and 
complete  liberty  of  thought ; unlimited  religious 
tolerance  ; universal  suffrage. " Last  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Corps  Legislatif  from  the  city  of 
Lyons,  and  took  his  seat  with  Rochefort  as  a 
member  of  the  extreme  Left.  A false  report  of 
his  death  w’as  invented  at  the  time  of  the  killing 
of  Victor  Noir  by  Prince  Bonaparte,  and 
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No  organization  was  made,  how- 
ever ; and  as  the  mob  came  down 
the  Champs  Elyse'es  it  was  quickly 
dispersed  by  the  military  without 
any  bloodshed.  The  city  was  held 
by  the  troops  during  the  night,  no 
further  manifestation  of  any  im- 
portance was  made,  and  so  the  af- 
fair has  ended  for  the  present. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  VICTOR  NOIR. 


Our  illustrations  on  this  page 
represent  two  remarkable  scenes 
at  the  funeral  of  Victor  Noir,  at 
Neuilly,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 
M.  N<5iu  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Marseillaise , the  organ  of  TIen- 
ri  Rochefort.  On  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 10,  in  company  with  another 
of  the  editors  of  the  same  journal, 
he  visited  the  Prince  Pierre  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  a challenge  from  M. 
Paschal  Grocsset,  a gentleman 
associated  with  them  upon  the  Mar- 
seillaise. At  the  interview  an  al- 
tercation dbcurred,  and  M.  Noir 
was  shot  and  instantly  killed  by  the 
Prince. 

The  affair  created  the  greatest 
excitement  at  Paris,  and  the  funer- 
al, which  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
January  12,  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  the  greatest  manifestation 
against  the  Emperor  that  has  been 
seen  since  he  occupied  the  throne 
of  France.  The  funeral  was  con- 
ducted by  the  brother  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  assisted  by  M.  Henri 
Rochefort.  More  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  people  were  present, 
and  the  whole  quarter  wras  densely 
thronged.  The  “Marseillaise”  and 
other  seditious  songs  were  sung, 
and  the  people  shouted  themselves 
hoarse  with  “Vive  la Republique !” 
“Vive  Rochefort!” 

The  first  of  these  scenes  repre- 
sents Rochefort  addressing  the 
multitude  from  the  window  of  the 
house  in  which  the  dead  man  was 
lying.  He  advised  moderation,  and 
his  words  had  some  effect  in  calm- 
ing the  tumult  of  the  crowd.  The 
second  represents  the  scene  in  the 
Avenue  de  Neuilly,  when  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  determination  to  take 
the  body  through  Paris  to  the  cem- 
etery of  Pere  la  Chaise — a move- 
ment that  would  have  been  attend- 
ed with  the  most  sanguinary  results 
— took  the  horses  from  the  hearse 
and  turned  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
city.  At  this  juncture  M.  Roche- 
fort, mounting  upon  the  rear  of 
the  hearse,  entreated  the  people  to 
respect  the  wishes  of  the  family  and 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  allow 
him  to  be  buried  at  Neuilly.  An- 
other gentleman  mounted  the  seat 
of  the  driver,  and  added  his  en- 
treaties to  those  of  M.  Rochefort, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
hearse  was  again  turned  and  taken 
to  the  cemetery  at  Neuilly,  w here  M. 
Noir  was  buried. 

The  multitude,  leaving  the  cem- 
etery, entered  Paris,  and  were,  as 
at  Neuilly,  very  demonstrative  in 
their  hatred  to  the  government. 


Horace  has  left  many  descrip- 
tions of  his  rustic  retreat  at  Tibur, 
both  in  his  epistles  and  his  odes. 
His  wishes  were  moderate,  and  his 
mode  of  life  simple.  A good  libra- 
ry, food  to  serve  a year — these  com- 
bined the  whole  of  his  desires,  and 
seemed  to  him  all  mankind  should 
pray  for.  His  custom  was  to  visit 
Rome  in  the  spring,  to  spend  the 
summer  in  the  country,  and  to  pass 
the  winter  at  Tarentum.  In  his  re- 
tirement he  abstained  from  literary 
w ork,  and  gave  himself  up  to  enjoy- 
ment. In  his  latter  days  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  rural  pleasures. 

In  his  youth  Horace  was  a pro- 
fessed Epicurean  ; but  “ the  years 
that  bring  the  philosophic  mind”  in- 
duced him  to  turn  Stoic.  His  con- 
version he  has  described  in  one  of 
his  odes,  in  which  he  mentions  that 
on  a certain  day  it  lightened  and 
thundered  in  a pure  sky — an  occur- 
rence which  he  regarded  as  mirac- 
ulous, and  accepted  as  an  argument 
for  an  overruling  Providence. 

As  to  his  personal  appearance, 
Horace  was  short  of  stature  and 
corpulent,  being  compared  by  Au- 
gustus to  a little  thick  volume 
which  he  had  sent  him,  accompa- 
nied by  a letter.  At  forty  he  w as 
gray -haired,  and  subject  to  sore 
eyes,  which  induced  him  to  abstain 
from  too  much  exercise,  though  he 
loved  company  and  a cheerful  glass. 
But  he  w ished  his  guests  to  use 
their  own  discretion,  and  be  entirely 
free  in  their  use  of  the  latter.  His 
disposition  was  amorous,  but  he 
mastered  his  passions,  and  lived 
tranquilly  in  his  old  age.  He  and 
Maecenas  died  in  the  same  year  and 
month;  Horace  being  then  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year.  He  is  regarded 
as  a master  in  the  lyric  school  of 
poetic  art,  and  in  his  odes  has  risen 
to  the  sublime  as  well  as  the  beauti- 
ful, aiming  always  at  dignity  of 
thought  and  majesty  of  expression. 
His  style  has  many  felicities  which 
are  peculiar,  and  by  which  he  con- 
t rives  to  elevate  the  humblest  themes. 
Delicacy,  brevity,  and  simplicity  are 
its  general  characteristics.  Of  satire 
Horace  may  almost  be  considered 
the  founder. 


TIIE  FUNERAL  OF  VICTOR  NOIR— ROCHEFORT  ADDRESSING  THE  CROWD. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A CLOSE  RUN. 

On  the  following  day  Hugh  Lockwood  had 
two  surprises.  The  first  was  of  a very  disagree- 
able nature.  The  second,  though  it  at  first  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a very  simple  matter,  was 
of  great  importance  in  its  results. 

When  he  reached  the  office  of  Digby  and  West, 
at  Westminster,  he  found  a letter  there  addressed 
to  himself.  The  sight  of  the  Danecester  post- 
mark made  his  pulse  beat  a thought  quicker  as 
he  opened  it. 

It  was  from  Herbert  Snowe,  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 

Mr.  Snowe,  senior,  regretted  that  he  should 
not  be  able  at  present  to  advance  the  sum  of 
money  Mr.  Lockwood  had  desired  to  borrow  of 
the  bank.  The  present  time  was  a period  of 
anxiety  and  uncertainty  in  the  money  market. 
Mr.  Snowe  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  en- 
tering into  any  transaction  of  the  kind  contem- 
plated, without  better  security  than  could  be  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Lockwood’s  friends.  Mr.  Snowe 
had  every  confidence  in  Mr.  Lockwood’s  being 
able  to  find  the  money  elsewhere.  Meanwhile 
he  begged  to  assure  him  of  his  kindest  esteem. 

Hugh  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  went 
straight  to  his  desk,  where  he  began  to  write  at 
a fierce  rate.  After  a few  minutes  he  put  down 
his  pen,  and  took  up  the  letter  again  and  read  it 
through  with  compressed  lips;  the  under  pro- 
jecting over  the  upper,  in  a way  that  gave  him  a 
strong  resemblance  to  his  mother." 

There  were  a few  words  at  the  end  of  the 
letter  expressive  of  Herbert  Snowe’s  personal 
regret  that  the  matter  had  not  been  arranged. 

“ I think,  Lockwood,  that,  if  you  can  wait  a 
while,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  do  the  loan  for 
you,”  wrote  young  Snowe.  “My  father  is  a 
cautious  man,  and  I believe  the  fact  to  be  as  he 
asserts,  that  the  present  moment  is  not  one  in 
which  prudent  men  can  afford  to  run  any  money 
risks.  ” 

“Risks!”  exclaimed  Hugh,  contemptuously. 
“ Risks,  to  a house  like  Snowe’s!  I believe  the 
old  man  could  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
pull  out  the  poor  little  sum  I want,  and  scarcely 
miss  it!" 

Then  he  thought  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  scold 
or  sulk,  and  resolved  to  bear  his  disappointment 
manfully.  But  it  was  a disappointment,  and  he 
worked  on  with  an  increasing  sense  of  depression. 

It  often  happens  that  the  first  shock  of  misfor- 
tune is  far  from  being  the  hardest  part  of  it.  We 
take  up  our  burden  with  untired  muscles,  and 
find  it  lighter  than  our  fears  had  anticipated. 
But  with  every  mile  of  our  journey  the  weight 
grows,  more  and  more  oppressive. 

Before  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave  his  of- 
fice, a note  was  brought  to  him  by  a messenger. 
And  this  was  the  second  surprise.  The  note  was 
as  follows : 

“Bedford  Square,  Wednesday. 

“Mr  dear  Hugh, — I have  got  back  from 
foreign  parts,  where  I have  been  very  busy  all 
the  winter.  I should  be  glad  to  see  you,  either 
this  afternoon  or  to-morrow,  at  my  office  here, 
as  I have  something  advantageous  to  communi- 
cate to  you.  I shall  be  ready  for  you  at  any 
time  between  five  and  six.  Yours  always, 

“S.  E ROST.  ” 

“ Something  advantageous  ! It  will  be  very 
welcome  just  now,  ” thought  Hugh.  But  he  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  too  sanguine,  knowing 
that  Mr.  Frost’s  ideas  of  his  advantage  were  a 
little  at  variance  with  his  own.  He  sent  a line 
back  by  the  messenger,  to  say  that  he  would  be 
with  Mr.  Frost  a few  minutes  after  five.  And 
as  soon  as  he  left  his  office  he  made  for  Bedford 
Square. 

Mr.  Frost  received  him  in  his  private  room 
with  all  his  accustomed  kindness  of  manner,  and 
bade  him  be  seated  in  the  purple  leather  chair 
opposite  his  own. 

“Well,  Hugh,  and  how  goes  on  business? 
You  are  still  with  Digby  and  West,  I suppose  ?” 

“Yes,  for  the  present.” 

“ When  I went  away,  you  had  some  idea  of 
leaving  them  and  setting  up  for  yourself.” 

“ I have  the  idea  still,  Sir.  But  it  is  a mighty 
difficult  idea  to  carry  out.” 

1 * Naturally ! And  I hope  you  will  do  nothing 
rashly.  You  know  the  homely  proverb  about 
not  throwing  away  the  dirty  water  before  you 
have  got  the  clean.” 

“ I shouldn’t  call  Digby  and  West  dirty  water. 
They  have  behaved  very  haudsomely  to  me.  But 
as  to  your  proverb,  if  a man  were  always  con- 
tent to  stay  as  he  is,  it  would  be  a poor  business 
for  the  world  in  general.” 

“I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  you  while  I 
have  been  away,  Hugh.  I have  had  your  inter- 
ests in  view;  and  I come  back  empowered  to 
make  you  an  offer."* 

“Thank  you,  with  all  my  heart,  for  kindly 
thinking  of  me.” 

“Oh,  that  is  nothing.  I consider  myself 
bound ; I am  yonr  father’s  old  friend,  you  know. 
There  is  nothing  to  thank  me  for.  But  I hope 
you  will  consider  my  news  good  news.” 

“ Whatever  I think,  I shall  not  be  the  less 
obliged  to  you  for  your  good-will.  ” 

Mr.  Frost  perceived  that  Hugh  was  not  going 
to  bind  himself  blindfold  to  accept  whatever 
should  be  offered  him  : he  saw  that  there  was  a 
quiet  preparation  on  the  young  man’s  part  for 
making  resistance,  if  resistance  should  be  neces- 

“ Well,  I am  comCiisioirlelf-fiy  thir  ‘Directors 


offer  you  an  engagement  as  assistant  architect  and 
surveyor  to  the  works  they  are  employed  on  at 
Naples.  And  if  you  will  cast  your  eyes  over  this 
letter  of  the  secretary  to  me,  and  over  these  pa- 
pers, I think  you  will  allow  that  the  offer  is  not 
a bad  one.” 

Mr.  Frost  pushed  the  letter  and  papers  across 
the  table  as  he  spoke. 

Hugh  read  them  attentively ; and  then,  rais- 
ing his  eyes  to  Mr.  Frost’s  face,  said:  “The  of- 
fer is  a most  liberal — I may  say  an  extraordinari- 
ly liberal — one,  indeed.” 

“The  fact  is  that  nearly  all  the  power  would 
be  in  your  hands.  They  have  a big  name  on 
their  prospectus  to  catch  the  public,  of  course. 
But  the  man  with  the  big  name  would  be  in 
London ; and  I dare  say  would  practically  trou- 
ble himself  very  little  about  the  works.” 

“ But  the  assistant  architect  would  have  to  re- 
side at  Naples?” 

“It  is  a charming  place.  One  does  not  get 
many  opportunities  of  being  paid  to  go  and  live 
in  such  a lovely  spot.  Upon  my  word,  I should 
think  a year  or  so’s  residence  at  Naples  the  most 
tempting  part  of  the  business !’’ 

“Not  to  me,  Mr.  Frost.” 

“Well,  to  be  sure,  the  other  advantages  are 
substantially  greater.  ” 

“They  are  very  great,  no  doubt.  But  the 
fact  is,  I can  not  avail  myself  of  them.” 

“My  dear  Hugh!  You  don’t  mean  to  say 
that  you  will  be  so — But  I won’t  be  angry 
with  you ; and  I won’t  take  you  at  your  word. 
What  possible  reason  can  there  be  against  the 
scheme  ?” 

“ I hate  to  seem  so  ungracious : ungrateful,  I 
assure  you,  I am  not.  The  truth  is,  there  are 
several  reasons  against  it,  which  all  seem  good 
and  sufficient  to  me.  ” 

“Might  one  ask  what  they  are?” 

“ It  is  really  not  so  easy  to  explain  them.” 

“Excuse  me,  Hugh  ; but,  in  general,  when  a 
man  can’t  explain  his  reasons,  I take  it  they  are 
not  clear  to  his  own  mind;  or  else  that  he  is 
ashamed  of  them.” 

“ I am  certainly  not  ashamed  of  qiine,”  an- 
swered Hugh,  good-humoredly. 

“And  you  really  mean  to  throw  up  this  pros- 
pect without  more  reflection  ?" 

“ I do  not  believe  that  further  reflection  would 
alter  my  intentions.  And  besides,  you  know,  it 
would  not  be  fair  that  I should  hesitate  too  long. 
Since  it  is  so  desirable  a thing,  there  will  doubt- 
less be  plenty  of  candidates  for  it.” 

“I  dare  say  the  position  will  not  go  a-beg- 
ging, ” answered  Mr.  Frost,  stiffly. 

“ Look  here,  Mr.  Frost.  You  know  that  I am 
not  ungrateful  for  your  kind  interest  in  me.  But 
I am  not  a child,  and  I must  be  allowed  to  judge 
for  myself  in  this  matter.” 

“Oh,  certainly!” 

“Now  you  are  angry  with  me;  and  yet,  on  my 
honor,  I would  do  almost  any  thing  rather  than 
that  you  should  be.  You  remember  that  we 
talked  of  my  prospects  last  year.  And  I told 
you  then  that  I was  resolved  to  endeavor  to  make 
a little  career  and  home  for  myself.  I am  still 
in  the  same  mind.  I believe  I am  rather  a con- 
stant fellow  by  nature — well,  obstinate,  if  you 
like  ! I see  the  word  in  your  face.  If  I am  to 
be  in  any  one’s  employ,  I will  remain  with  Digby 
and  West.  They  have  treated  me  well.  And 
they  are  safe  as  the  Bank.  This  Parthenope 
Company  offers  very  magnificently;  but  it  may 
be  all  a flash  in  the  pan,  you  know.  These  com- 
panies sometimes  collapse  unexpectedly.  These 
are  reasons  that  I can  explain,  you  see.  There 
are  others  that  I am  not  at  liberty  to  speak  of, 
and  that  I must  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for.  ” 

“ Hugh,  if  I guess  one  of  these  reasons  aright, 
will  you  tell  me  ?” 

“ Why,  I don’t  know  what  to  say  about  that !” 

“That  means  that  you  won’t ! But  I can  tell 
you  that,  last  year  before  I left  England,  I had 
a conversation  with  your  mother ; who  foresaw, 
even  then,  that  you  were  very  likely  to  lose  your 
heart  to  a fair  young  lady.” 

“Did  she,  Sir?”  said  Hugh.  He  was  inward- 
ly a good  deal  surprised  that  his  mother  should 
have  spoken  confidentially  to  Mr.  Frost  on  a 
subject  which  she  had  never  broached  to  him- 
self at  that  time.. 

“Yes;  and  I will  say  candidly  that  I then 
thought  that  prospect  a bad  one.” 

“That  1 should  lose  my  heart  to  a fair  young 
lady?  After  all,  it  was  rather  natural!” 

“I  thought  at  the  time  that  the  loss  of  your 
heart  to  the  special  young  lady  I had  in  view 
would  lead  to  trouble.  But  it  may  be  that  I was 
wrong.  To  go  back  for  a moment  to  the  busi- 
ness I sent  for  you  upon ; am  I to  understand 
that  your  definite  answer  to  the  proposition  is 
* no’  ?” 

“‘No,  thank  you!'  at  the  very  least,”  said 
Hugh,  smiling.  Then  he  added,  seriously : “ If 
you  would  prefer  that  I should  take  a day  or  two 
to  consider  of  the  matter — ” 

“I  should  certainly  think  it  advisable.” 

“Then  I will  do  it.  I don’t  wish  to  seem 
pig-headed.  I will  talk  over  the  matter  at  home, 
and  let  you  know  my  fiual  decision  in  two  days. 
But  I must  add  that  you  must  not  expect  me  to 
give  a different  answer  from  the  one  I have  given 
already.” 

“In  two  day  8?  Good.  The  Parthenope  Em- 
bellishment can  wait  that  time.  Now  tell  me 
how  is  all  at  home — your  mother?” 

“ My  mother  is  not  very  well,  I fear.  She 
does  not  complain,  but  I believe  she  has  been 
harassed  and  tried  too  much.  She  frets  more 
than  she  ought  to  fret,  about  troubles.  But  yet 
she  is  wonderfully  placid  in  her  manner  at  most 
times.  Last  night,  however,  she  was  ruffled  and 
unlike  herself.  ” 

“ Indeed  ?” 

“Yes.  You  know  we  have  had  trouble  in  the 
house,  in  the  death  of  poor  Lady  Tallis  ?” 

“ I heard  of  her  death.  It  was  on  the  fourth 


“Let  me  see.  I think  so.  Yes.” 

“Had  she  been  ill  long?” 

“Ill,  yes  ; but  not  long  in  apparent  danger.” 

“And  she  died  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
of  March.” 

‘ * Morning ! On  the  morning  of  the  fourth.  ” 

“Oh,  morning  was  it?  Ay,  ay.  I suppose 
her  niece  was  with  her  to  the  last  ?” 

“By  an  odd  chance,  I believe  I was  the  last 
person  who  saw  Lady  Tallis  alive.” 

“Really!  Then  I suppose  her  death  took 
place  veiy  early — before  you  went  to  Westmin- 
ster?” 

“I  did  not  go  to  Westminster  to  my  office 
that  day.  I could  not  leave  my  mother  and 
Maud— Miss  Desmond — alone.  I had  no  very 
special  work  on  hand,  and  had  taken  a few  days’ 
leave  of  absence.” 

‘ ‘ I see,  I see.  Poor  Lady  Tallis ! On  Tues- 
day morning  the  fourth  of  March.  At  about 
ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  I suppose.  You  said  it 
was  in  the  forenoon,  I think  ?” 

Hugh  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  Mr.  Frost’s  harping  on  the  particulars 
of  Lady  Tallis’s  death,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
his  mother  had  harped  on  them  last  night. 

“Why,  Mr.  Frost,”  he  said,  abruptly,  “is  it 
a matter  of  any  importance  at  wffiat  hour  Lady 
Tallis  died?” 

Mr.  Frost  was  in  nowise  disconcerted  by  the 
question,  but  answered  with  a complex  frown 
on  his  knotted  forehead,  and  a shrewd  smile  on 
his  closed  lips.  “ It  may  prove  to  be  so,  indeed, 
Hugh.  It  is  astonishing  on  what  small  hinges 
an  important  matter  may  sometimes  turn.” 

Hugh  could  not  resist  an  uneasy  feeling,  like 
the  first  cold  touch  of  suspicion,  as  he  recalled 
his  mother’s  manner  of  the  previous  evening. 
What  was  there — what  could  there  be — to  sus- 
pect? He  did  not  know.  But  the  cold  touch 
w as  there,  at  his  heart. 

“Well,”  he  answered,  “if  it  be  of  import- 
ance, I believe  I can  set  the  matter  at  rest.  She 
died — ” 

“Stop,  Hugh!  Wait  a minute.  Things  of 
this  kind  are  easily  said,  but  not  easily  unsaid,  ” 

“ Unsaid l I do  not  understand  you.” 

“I  mean  that  in  a case  where  accuracy  is  of 
vital  importance,  a person  not  previously  warned 
of  this  importance  may  speak  thoughtlessly  an 
inaccurate  word  to  which  he  will  stand  commit- 
ted, and  which  may  produce  a great  deal  of 
mischief.  ” 

“But  I — ” 

“So,”  proceeded  Mr.  Frost,  speaking  through 
Hugh’s  words,  “so  I will,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
explain  to  you  how  very  important,  to  others, 
it  is  that  you  should  wreigh  your  words  care- 
fully.” 

Point  by  point,  Mr.  Frost  went  over  the  story 
he  had  told  to  Mrs.  Lockwood.  Hugh  fixed  his 
eyes  on  him  while  he  spoke,  with  a candid,  un- 
disguised expression  of  wonder.  Mr.  Frost  did 
not  look  at  him  often,  though  from  time  to  time 
he  met  his  eye  openly  and  steadily.  But  he  took 
a sheet  of  ruled  paper  that  lay  on  the  table  before 
him,  and,  as  he  spoke,  occupied  his  fingers  in 
folding  it  over  and  over,  with  accurate  care  to 
make  the  creases  correspond  with  the  blue  ruled 
lines. 

When  Mr.  Frost  had  made  an  end  of  his  story, 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  began  twisting 
his  folded  paper  into  a spiral  form. 

“ Now ,”  said  he,  “are  you  quite  sure  you 
know  at  what  hour  Lady  Tallis  died  ?” 

Hugh  nodded  his  head  gravely  and  slowly  be- 
fore he  answered.  “She  died  in  time  to  make 
that  marriage  a good  marriage,  if  her  death  were 
all  that  was  necessary  to  do  so.  ” 

The  twisted  paper  in  Mr.  Frost’s  hands  was 
suddenly  rent  in  half  throughout  its  folded  thick- 
nesses. 

“Indeed?  You  speak  very  confidently,  but 
your  answer  is  not  categorical.  And  the  evi- 
dence may  be  conflicting.  Y our  mother  thought 
differently  on  this  point.” 

“My  mother!  If  my  mother  thought  differ- 
ently, she  was  mistaken.  And  by  leading  ques- 
tions it  may  be  possible  to  elicit  an  answer  of 
whose  bearing  the  answerer  is  not  fully  aware.  ” 

“Leading  questions!  Y'ou  speak  as  though 
/had  some  advantage  to  gain  by  disproving  this 
marriage ! What  in  Heaven ’s  name  do  you  sup- 
pose it  matters  to  me?  I don’t  quite  compre- 
hend you,  Hugh.  ” 

“And  to  say  truth,  Mr.  Frost,  I do  not  at  all 
comprehend  you.” 

“I  have  no  taste  for  mystery,  I assure  you. 
Nor  for  Quixotism.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  difficult 
to  throw  away  other  people’s  fortunes  with  a 
high-and-mighty  flourish.  I am  a plain,  cynical 
kind  of  man ; and  I should  think  twice  before  I 
did  so.” 

No  twinge  of  conscience  prevented  Mr.  Frost’s 
handsome  face  from  being  scornful,  or  w eakened 
the  contemptuous  force  of  his  shrug,  as  he  said 
those  words. 

Hugh  wras  pained  and  uneasy.  His  mother, 
then,  had  seen  Mr.  Frost ! And  she  had  been 
guilty  of  something  like  deception  in  suppress- 
ing the  fact ! This,  to  Hugh,  was  an  almost  in- 
tolerable thought.  Y’et  he  would  not  ask  any 
questions,  on  this  point,  of  Mr.  Frost.  After  a 
pause  lie  said : “I  honestly  do  not  know  what 
you  mean,  or  what  you  would  have  me  do.  I 
can  but  speak  the  truth !” 

“Oh,  of  course,”  answered  Mr.  Frost,  dryly. 
“The  truth  by  all  means;  so  soon  as  you  are 
quite  sure  what  is  the  truth.  The  other  party 
intend  to  litigate.” 

“To  litigate?” 

“ They  intend  to  litigate,  I believe  (understand 
I am  not  acting  for  the  soi-disant  Lady  Gale. 
Lovegrove  is  Miss  Desmond's  trustee  and  quasi- 
guardian, and  there  would  be  a certain  indelica  - 
cy in  one  of  the  firm  appearing  on  the  other 
side) ; they  intend  to  litigate,  unless  they  find 
beforehand  by  testimony  as  to  the  period  of  Lady 


Hugh  passed  his  hand  over  liis  forehead.  Mr. 
Frost  watched  him  keenly. 

“There  are  circumstances  in  this  case,”  said 
Mr.  Frost,  “which  would  render  the  publicity 
of  litigation  peculiarly  painful.  Miss  Desmond’s 
position  w'ould  be  most  distressing.” 

Hugh  continued  to  rub  his  forehead  with  the 
air  of  one  trying  to  resolve  a painful  problem. 

Mr.  Frost  got  up  and  stood  in  his  favorite 
posture  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place.  He 
averted  his  gaze  from  Hugh,  and  played  with 
liis  watch-chain.  “My  own  impression  is,"  he 
said,  “that  Lady  T.  died  at  a more  convenient 
time  for  her  niece’s  fortunes  than-  you  seem  to 
think.  Mrs.  Lockwood,  when  I saw  her  yes- 
terday— (Perhaps  she  did  not  mention  having 
seen  me  ? Ah ! Well,  it  was  quite  a confidential 
interview) — Mrs.  Lockwood  wras  of  opinion  that 
if  the  thing  rested  on  her  testimony,  and  that 
of  the  servant,  it  would  come  right  for  Miss 
Desmond.  ” 

Hugh  got  up  from  his  chair  and  stood  opposite 
to  Mr.  Frost,  looking  at  him  with  a very  stern 
face.  And  his  voice  was  louder  than  usual  as  he 
answered : “ But  the  thing  will  rest  on  my  testi- 
mony.  And  I have  already  told  you  to  what  ef- 
fect my  testimony  will  be.  ” And  he  walked  out 
of  the  office  without  another  word. 

Mr.  Frost  stood  without  moving  for  some  time 
after  Hugh  was  gone.  Then  he  clasped  his 
hands  over  his  head  wearily.  “It  may  be,” 
thought  he,  “that  the  marriage  on  shipboard 
was  begun  earlier  than  I fancied.  People  are  so 
vague  about  time.  We  must  make  proper  in- 
quiries. But,  by  Jove,  it  will  be  a wonderfully 
close  run ! ” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


GOSSIP. 

“I  don’t  believe  a word  of  it!”  said  Mrs. 
Lovegrove. 

“My  dear!”  remonstrated  her  husband. 

“I  do  not,"  repeated  Mis.  Lovegrove,  dis- 
tinctly. Then  she  added,  “ Now  I put  it  to  you, 
Augustus,  does  this  thing  stand  to  reason  ?" 

“It  may  not  stand  to  reason,  and  yet  it  may 
be  tree,  mamma.  When  a woman  is  in  the 
case,  things  very  often  do  not  stand  to  reason ; 
but  they  happen  all  the  same,  ” observed  Augus- 
tus Lovegrove,  junior. 

There  had  been  for  some  time  past  a tone  of 
bitterness  and  misanthropy  observable  in  this 
young  gentleman’s  language  and  manners.  He 
also  frequented  matins  with  inflexible  punctual- 
ity, and  dined  off’  boiled  greens  and  bread  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  This  severe  self-dis- 
cipline and  mortification  was  attributed  by  his 
mother  and  sisters  to  a disappointed  attachment 
to  Miss  Desmond.  But  no  word  was  ever  spok- 
en on  the  subject  in  the  family  when  Augustus 
was  present. 

“ Why,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  gravely. 
“As  regards  men  or  women  either,  many  things 
happen  which  one  can’t  exactly  say  stand  to  rea- 
son.” 

1 * I have  been  told,”  said  Mrs.  Lovegrove,  mak- 
ing her  upper  lip  very  long,  “ that  my  intellect 
is  too  logical  for  a woman’s.  If  it  be  so,  I can 
not  help  it.  But,  I repeat,  I can  not  believe  that 
that  man” — here  Mrs.  Lovegrove  shuddered — 
“committed  such  a horrible  act  of  injustice  at 
the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  ” 

“ I don’t  see  any  thing  surprising  in  it.  The 
man  had  been  committing  horrible  acts  of  in- 
justice all  his  life;  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
expect  him  to  become  a changed  man  at  the  last 
moment.  Besides,  it  is  not  a question  of  what 
any  body  thinks,  or  of  what  seems  likely  or  un- 
likely. The  marriage  either  can  be  proved  or  it 
can  not,”  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  folding  back  his 
Times  newspaper  so  as  to  read  it  more  conven- 
iently, and  giving  it  a sharp  tap  with  the  back 
of  his  hand. 

“ I would  not  for  the  world  that  the  girls  heard 
this  repulsive  stoiy  mentioned,”  said  Mrs.  Love- 
grove. 

‘ ‘ I don’t  see  how  you're  to  keep  it  from  them,” 
replied  her  husband.  “ They  happen  to  be 
spending  the  day  out  to-day;  but  that  is  only 
once  in  a way.  They  will  be  at  home  to-mor- 
row, and  you  can’t  prevent  people  chattering.” 

And,  indeed,  it  was  not  long  before  the  Miss 
Lovegroves  were  informed  of  the  decease  of  Lady 
Tallis  Gale’s  husband;  and  had  heard  of  the 
person  who  claimed  to  be  his  widow;  and  of 
the  large  fortune  depending  on  the  issue;  and 
of  a great  many  details  respecting  the  innermost 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  parties  concerned. 

The  Lovegroves’  servants  knew  the  story.  So 
did  the  Frosts’.  So  did  the  little  maid-of-all- 
work  at  Mrs.  Lockwood’s ; and  she  retailed  the 
relishing  gossip  to  the  green-grocer’s  wife,  and 
to  the  baker,  and  to  the  milkman;  and  like  a 
rolling  snow-ball,  the  tale  grew  in  the  telling. 

Mrs.  Lovegrove,  after  her  declaration  of  un- 
belief, sat  and  pondered  on  the  extraordinary 
caprice  of  fortune  which  was  said  to  have  oc- 
curred. 

She  did  not  believe  it.  No ; she  did  not  be- 
lieve it ! But  she  should  like  to  hear  a few  more 
particulars.  It  was  really  a long  time  since  she 
had  called  on  Mrs.  Frost.  Heaven  forbid  that 
she,  Sarah  Lovegrove,  should  be  the  one  to  bring 
dissension  betw  een  partners ! Poor  Mrs.  Frost  s 
weak  vanity  was  objectionable.  But  not  for 
that  would  she  abstain  from  paying  her  due  civil- 
ity, so  long  as  such  civility  were  not  incompati- 
ble with  principle.  Sarah  Lovegrove  had  ever 
been  considered  to  possess  a masculine  intelli- 
gence, superior  to  the  petty  foibles  of  her  sex. 

The  upshot  of  Mrs.  Lovegrove’s  meditations 
was,  that  she  sent  for  the  fly  which  was  hired 
out  from  an  adjacent  livery-stable,  and  was 
driven  in  state  to  Mr.  Frost’s  residence. 

It  Tr^.ft-ggod.  pRfiqrtjyjity.  Her  daughters 
run  no  risk  of  con- 
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of  story  with  which,  alas!  elder  persons  were 
obliged  to  be  acquainted  in  their  journey  through 
the  world! 

Mrs.  Lovegrove  always  arrayed  herself  with 
especial  care  for  a visit  to  Mrs.  Frost.  Her 
toilet  on  this  occasion  was  a matter  of  more  hes- 
itation and  mental  debate  than  she  would  will- 
ingly have  acknowledged  even  to  herself.  At 
one  moment  she  would  resolve  to  adhere  to  the 
strict  principles  that  usually  regulated  her  attire, 
and  that  resulted  in  the  general  sad-colored  ef- 
fect of  it ; at  another,  she  would  be  tempted  to 
relieve  the  leaden  dullness  by  a bright  bow  of 
ribbon  or  a flower.  She  was  divided  between  a 
desire  to  vindicate  the  strength  of  her  intellect 
by  showing  herself  to  be  above  the  frivolities  of 
fashion,  and  a secret  fear  of  Mrs.  Frost’s  satir- 
ical glances,  and,  possibly,  speeches. 

Mrs.  Lovegrove  never  confessed  to  herself  that 
she  was  afraid  of  Mrs.  Frost,  and  certainly  the 
latter  had  no  suspicion  of  the  fact,  but  spoke  to 
Mr.  Frost  of  his  partner’s  wife  as  “ that  self-suf- 
ficient, wooden-headed  woman.”  Nevertheless, 
Mrs.  Lovegrove  was  by  no  means  self-sufficient 
enough  to  be  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Frost.  And  she  concealed  more  feminine  gen- 
tleness and  timidity  under  her  hard  exterior  than 
had  ever  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
beautiful  Georgina ; which  is  not,  however,  say- 
ing much. 

It  was  about  half  past  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  Mrs.  Lovegrove’s  fly  drew  up  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Frost’s  house.  Mrs.  Lovegrove  was 
ushered  into  a small,  shady  drawing-room,  where 
she  found  the  hostess  talking  with  a lady  whose 
appearance  struck  Mrs.  Lovegrove  with  amaze- 
ment, mingled  with  disapproval.  The  visitor 
wore  a brilliant  costume  made  in  the  most  girlish 
mode ; and  on  the  top  of  a heap  of  false  hair, 
whose  excessive  quantity  displayed  a sovereign 
contempt  for  probability,  was  perched  a small 
white  hat  adorned  with  peacock’s  feathers.  As 
the  face  beneath  the  hat  must  have  faced  at  least 
sixty  summers,  the  contrast  between  it  and  its 
head-gear  was  startling. 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Frost,  in  a tone  that 
said  plainly,  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing 
you  ! “ How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Lovegrove  ?” 

Mrs.  Lovegrove  suddenly  became  conscious, 
as  she  sat  down,  of  the  disagreeable  fact  that  her 
gloves  were  of  a staring  yellow  color,  which 
stood  out  objectionably  against  the  leaden  hue 
of  her  gown.  She  had  hesitated  long  before  put- 
ting on  these  gloves,  but  had  at  last  decided  on 
wearing  them,  as  being  the  only  spot  of  bright- 
ness about  her  attire.  And  now,  when  she  saw 
Mrs.  Frost’s  fine  eyes  lazily  inspecting  them,  she 
became  painfully  aware  that  they  were  obtrusive, 
that  they  attracted  the  eye  to  every  movement 
of  her  hands,  and  that  she  could  not  bo  much 
as  raise  her  handkerchief  to  her  face  without 
demonstratively  exhibiting  two  yellow  glaring 
patches. 

But  Mrs.  Lovegrove  was  not  one  of  those 
whose  emotions  are  quickly  translated  into  the 
expression  of  their  faces ; she  seated  herself  op- 
posite to  the  mistress  of  the  house  with  a stern 
countenance. 

“You  have  got  Mr.  Frost  back  again,”  she 
said,  after  the  first  greetings  were  over.  “ How 
is  he  ?” 

“Well,  really,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Frost,  “you 
ought  to  know  better  than  I do ! You  people  at 
Bedford  Square  have  more  of  Ins  company  than 
I have.” 

“ But  he  is  at  home  generally  in  the  evenings, 
my  dear,  is  he  not  ?”  asked  she  of  the  peacock’s 
feathers. 

“ Sometimes.  But  in  the  evening  / am  often 
out.” 

“Out?” 

“ Yes.  I am  never  sure  whether  he  will  be  at 
home  or  not,  and  so  I do  not  put  off  my  engage- 
ments.” 

“ Well,  I wouldn’t  stir  if  I were  in  your  place. 
I would  give  up  fifty  engagements  for  the  chance 
of  having  a long  evening  with  Mr.  Frost.  ” 

“I  am  sure  Mr.  Frost  would  be  immensely 
obliged  to  you,  Betsy!  I’ll  tell  him,”  said 
Georgina,  with  a languid  smile. 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Lovegrove  was  sitting  si- 
lent, with  her  yellow  gloves  folded  in  her  lap. 
She  felt  very  uncomfortable.  She  had  thought 
to  find  Mrs.  Frost  alone,  and  to  have  drawn 
from  her  some  word  about  the  business  which 
had  so  excited  her  curiosity.  But  Mrs.  Love- 
grove was  not  recklessly  indiscreet ; she  would 
not  have  thought  of  touching  on  the  topic  before 
a stranger,  although  she  would  have  thought  it 
fair  to  find  out,  if  she  could,  all  that  Mrs.  Frost 
knew  about  it.  And  now  here  was  this  simper- 
ing old  woman,  in  whose  presence  she  could  not 
say  a word,  and  whose  dress  Mrs.  Lovegrove  was 
inclined  to  consider  a disgrace  to  a Christian 
country.  And,  besides,  neither  Mrs.  Frost  nor 
her  guest  seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  her ! 

The  simpering  old  woman,  however,  very  un- 
expectedly turned  round  just  as  Mrs.  Lovegrove 
was  thinking  these  thoughts,  and  said,  in  a brisk, 
good-humored  manner:  “Now  I want  you  to 
present  me  to  Mrs.  Lovegrove,  Georgina.” 

Mrs.  Frost  somewhat  ungraciously  complied. 

“ Miss  Boyce — Mrs.  Lovegrove.” 

“ I am  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Frost’s,”  said 
Miss  Boyce,  “and  I don’t  approve  of  the  fashion 
of  not  introducing  people.” 

“ Every  body  is  supposed  to  know  every  body 
else,  ” said  Mrs.  Frost. 

Mrs.  Lovegrove  quite  understood  that  she,  who 
lived  in  Bedford  Square,  was  not  included  in  the 
“every  body.”  But  she  merely  bowed  rather 
grimly,  and  said  nothing. 

“Oh,  but  that's  a very  nonsensical  supposi- 
tion, my  dear,”  returned  Betsy  Boyce,  waring 
her  hand  up  and  down  contemptuously.  “ That 
rule  can  only  apply  to  a very  limited  and  ex- 
clusive circle  indeed;  and  not  to  your  ‘every 
body,’  nor  my  * e\&y  ibflK  *itflei1 ! - 


little  person ; and  began  to  think  that  her  gay 
petticoat  was  not  quite  so  short  as  she  had  at 
first  supposed. 

“Well;  and  isn’t  this  a queer  business  about 
Sir  John  Tallis  ?”  proceeded  Miss  Boyce,  with- 
out the  least  circumlocution. 

Mrs.  Lovegrove,  being  uncertain  how  much 
the  other  woman  knew,  shook  her  head  mys- 
teriously, and  said,  “But  is  it  all  true  that  we 
hear?” 

“All  true?  I should  suppose  not.  Very  few 
things  that  one  hears  are  all  true.  But  I believe 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  man  is  dead — died 
rather  suddenly  I was  told — and  that  he  has  left 
a tangle  of  trouble  behind  him.  Unravel  it  who 
can !” 

“What  has  he  left ?”  asked  Mrs.  Frost.  She 
had  been  leaning  back  in  her  chair  calculating 
how  many  yards  of  some  fine  old  point  lace  that 
she  had  seen  would  suffice  to  trim  her  purple 
velvet  gown,  and  wondering  whether  Mr.  Frost’s 
business  in  Naples  had  gone  well  enough  to  make 
him  generous  with  his  money. 

“ My  goodness,  Georgina ! I say  he  has  left 
misery  and  worry  and  vexation,  and  perhaps 
worse,  behind  him.  ” 

“ How  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ How  do  I mean!  Why  only  think  what  a 
dreadful  position  that  poor  dear  girl,  the  nicest, 
sweetest  creature,  Maud  Desmond,  will  be  placed 
in ! They  say  that  that  young  woman,  the  vic- 
ar’s daughter — I’m  sorry  to  say  I have  a very 
bad  opinion  of  her,  and  had  from  the  first  mo- 
ment I saw  her  handsome  face — claims  to  be 
Sir  John’s  widow.  And  Maud  Desmond  was 
brought  up  with  her  as  a sister.  The  vicar  is 
her  guardian.  Poor  Lady  Tallis  was  her  aunt.  I 
never  heard  of  such  a horrid  entanglement.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Mrs.  Frost,  “if  Miss  Des- 
mond cares  about  the  person  who  went  abroad 
with  Sir  John  Gale,  I suppose  she  will  find  it 
more  satisfactory  that  her  friend  should  have 
been  duly  married  to  him.  ” 

“But,  my  goodness,  Georgina,  you  dou’t  ap- 
pear to  understand  the  case,”  said  Miss  Boyce, 
impetuously. 

“No,  I dare  say  I do  not,”  replied  Mrs.  Frost, 
with  a shrug  which  said  plainly,  “and  I don’t 
care  to  understand  it.” 

Miss  Boyce  chattered  volubly,  pouring  out 
statements,  some  of  which  were  true,  some  found- 
ed on  fact,  and  some  as  airily  unreal  as  the 
“baseless  fabric  of  a vision.”  She  had  heard 
something  of  a will  left  by  Sir  John  Gale ; but 
that  part  of  her  information  was  very  vague  and 
confused.  Some  people  had  told  her  that  Miss 
Desmond  would  inherit  a million  of  money ; oth- 
ers declared  that  the  vicar’s  daughter  would  have 
it  all ; a third  story  was  that  Sir  John  had  be- 
queathed the  bulk  of  his  wealth  to  a newly-dis- 
covered relative  of  his  in  Naples. 

* ‘ But  how  in  the  world  did  you  hear  all  this  ?” 
asked  Mrs.  Lovegrove,  during  a breathless  pause 
in  Miss  Boyce’s  talk. 

Miss  Boyce  was  rather  flattered  by  the  ques- 
tion. 

“Oh,  my  dear  soul,”  she  answered,  smiling 
shrewdly,  “ although  I do  not  know  quite  ‘ ev- 
ery body,’  I have  a considerable  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance nevertheless.  And  as  to  hearing,  I 
never  wonder  at  people  hearing  of  things ; I’m 
only  puzzled  when  they  don't  hear  of  ’em ! The 
world  is  very  small,  after  all.  And  I declare  to 
you  that  I often  solemnly  thank  Providence  that 
I have  no  episode  in  my  life  to  hide,  either  for 
my  own  sake  or  any  one  else’s ; for  I protest  on 
my  honor  the  fable  of  the  ostrich  burying  his 
head  in  the  sand  is  a trifle  to  the  sort  of  thing  I 
observe  in  the  world,  where,  positively,  people 
will  tie  a bit  of  a gauze  veil  over  their  noses,  and 
fancy  that  nobody  can  see  through  it !” 

Airs.  Lovegrove  returned  to.  Bedford  Square 
primed  with  intelligence,  which,  like  a good  wife, 
she  was  minded  dutifully  to  share  with  her  hus- 
band. 

But  he  met  her  first  words  with  a grave  ad- 
monition to  say  as  little  as  possible  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Sir  John  Tallis  Gale’s  affairs. 

“Frost  brings  a queer  account  of  the  state  of 
the  case.  There  is,  it  seems,  a 'will.  But  if  the 
second  marriage  be  proved  valid,  the  will  is,  of 
course,  waste  paper,”  said  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

‘ * My  dear  Augustus,  let  me  understand ! Who 
inherits  the  property  under  the  will  ?” 

“The  last  person  one  would  expect  to  inherit 
it : Miss  Desmond !” 

Mrs.  Lovegrove’s  maternal  thoughts  flew  back 
to  her  son.  If  Maud  should  prove  to  be  an 
heiress,  and  if  she  could  be  induced  to  like  Au- 
gustus ! 

She  said  a word  or  two  on  the  subject  to  her 
husband.  But  Mr.  Lovegrove’s  feeling  on  the 
matter  was  not  quite  in  harmony  with  her  own. 

“Augustus  is  a capital  fellow,”  said  the  fa- 
ther; “but  I don’t  believe  he  has  a chance  in 
that  quarter.” 

“Why  not?  He  would  be  a husband  any 
young  woman  ought  to  be  proud  and  thankful  to 
win !” 

“I  suppose  most  mothers  say  the  same  of 
their  sons,  Sarah.  But  put  the  case  that  our 
Dora  were  to  come  into  a great  fortune,  would 
you  think  such  a young  man  as  Augustus  a fit- 
ting match  for  her  ?” 

“ That’s  quite  different — ” 

“Aha!  It  is,  is  it?” 

“Be  so  good  as  not  to  interrupt  me,  Mr. 
Lovegrove.  I mean — I mean — that  I don’t 
know  where  to  find  such  another  young  man  as 
Augustus.  I’m  sure  any  girl  might  go  down  on 
her  knees  and  thank  Heaven  for  such  a husband 
as  Augustus.” 

“ Did  you  go  down  on  your  knees  and  thank 
Heaven,  when  I proposed  to  you,  Sally  ? I don’t 
much  believe  in  the  girls  doing  that  sort  of 
thing.  ” 

And  then  Mr.  Lovegrove  retired  behind  his 
newspaper,  and  no  more  was  said  on  the  subject 
the  husband  and  wife. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tub  query  is,  shall  we  have  January  in  May,  since 
we  enjoyed  something  very  like  May  during  January  ? 
The  “ oldest  inhabitant”  seldom  has  experienced  any 
thing  like  it.  And  our  charming  days  have  been  de- 
lightful  for  walks  and  rides— only,  all  the  while,  om- 
inous predictions  have  been  sounding  in  our  ears  of 
fearful  blocking  snow-storms  in  February,  of  torna- 
does in  March,  and  frost-nipped  buds  in  April  and 
May.  And  when  July  comes,  shall  we  have  any  ice 
to  use  in  those  many  luxurious  ways  which  have  be- 
come almost  a necessary  part  of  our  summer  exist- 
ence in  the  city  ? 

There  have  been  many  versions  of  the  story  of 
George  Peabody’s  early  love.  The  facts  are  said  to 
be  that,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a young  lady  of  Prov- 
idence, having  finished  her  school  education,  went  to 
Europe ; but  not  before  she  had  given  her  affections 
to  a young  man  living  in  Philadelphia.  The  young 
man,  however,  met  with  misfortune,  and  was  in  no 
situation  to  marry;  and,  unwilling  that  the  lady 
should  waste  her  youth  in  long  years  of  waiting,  he 
released  her  from  her  engagement.  In  Europe  she 
met  George  Peabody,  then,  comparatively  speaking, 
a young  man,  but  one  who  was  already  making  his 
mark.  He  was  struck  with  her  grace  and  loveliness, 
and,  though  her  heart  still  clung  to  her  loved  one 
across  the  Atlantic,  after  a time  she  became  his  affi- 
anced wife.  When  she  returned  to  this  country,  and 
met  her  first  love,  all  her  former  affection  came  back, 
if,  indeed,  it  had  ever  left  her,  and  she  was  willing  to 
share  a moderate  income  with  him.  All  was  told  to 
Mr.  Peabody,  and  he,  with  that  manliness  that  char- 
acterized his  every  action,  gave  her  up,  and  in  due 
time  she  was  married.  The  marriage  proved  a happy 
one ; and  the  lady  is  now  a widow,  living  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

England  printed  last  year  five  hundred  novels  and 
five  hundred  children's  books,  either  new  or  new  edi- 
tions of  old  works ; and  enough  other  new  books  to 
bring  the  number  up  to  4600. 

Many  sensational  reports  have  been  circulated  re- 
specting the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  our  city  at 
this  time.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  disease  has 
existed  to  some  extent  in  some  of  the  most  wretched 
and  densely  populated  sections  of  the  city.  This  has 
been  the  result  of  natural  causes,  was  long  ago  pre- 
dicted, and  has  been  guarded  against  by  our  Board  of 
Health  with  all  possible  care.  The  disease  is  not 
spreading  now,  but,  on  the  contrary,  diminishing,  in 
consequence  of  the  vigorous  measures  taken.  A large 
number  of  the  poorer  classes  have  been  unprotected 
by  vaccination,  and,  of  coarse,  any  contagion  arriving 
unawares  from  foreign  ports  was  likely  to  spread. 
The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health  have  made  most 
ample  arrangements  for  all  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
simple  preventive,  using  the  most  scrupulous  care  that 
the  vaccine  virus  should  be  fresh  and  pure. 

Many  question  the  protective  power  of  vaccination. 
In  regard  to  this  point  statistics  show  that  no  death 
from  small-pox  or  varioloid  has  occurred  among  the 
fifty  thousand  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated  with- 
in the  past  year  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Health.  Those  public  schools 
in  the  city  in  which  the  rule  of  vaccination  has  been 
thoroughly  observed  are  free  from  the  disease.  Be- 
fore vaccination  was  introduced  into  New  York  about 
one  hundred  in  every  one  thousand  deaths  were  from 
small-pox ; but  since  that  time— more  than  half  a cen- 
tury ago— only  about  seventeen  in  one  thousand  have 
perished  from  that  disease.  So  that  facts  show  that 
death  from  small-pox  has  kept  pace  with  the  univer- 
sality of  vaccination  among  the  people. 

During  the  recent  severe  illness  of  Victor  Emanu- 
el, the  Pope  rescinded  the  excommunication  which 
had  been  pronounced  against  him,  so  that  in  case  of 
death  the  soul  of  the  excommunicated  monarch  might 
take  its  flight  to  purgatory,  instead  of  hell  To  every 
body’s  surprise  the  King  of  Italy  rapidly  recovered. 
The  Pope  did  not  reckon  upon  this;  and  now  the 
question  is,  shall  the  royal  convalescent  be  re-excom- 
municated  by  Pope  and  Council  f 

M.  Ollivier,  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  France,  is 
very  simple  in  his  habits.  He  receives  his  friends  only 
at  breakfast.  He  dines  at  seven  o’clock,  goes  to  bed 
early,  and  rises  at  six  or  seven  o’clock.  He  drinks 
only  water,  never  smokes,  seldom  goes  to  the  theatre, 
aud  then  only  to  hear  the  music.  So  says  the  Court 
Journal. 

Madame  Ristori  has  met  with  brilliant  success  in 
Brazil,  and  the  Emperor  has  been  one  of  her  most  en- 
thusiastic and  demonstrative  admirers. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs  will  be  com- 
plete during  February,  and  they  will  be  allowed  to 
settle  where  they  please.  It  is  probable  that  many 
of  those  who  now  inhabit  the  northern  districts  will 
make  use  of  their  liberty  to  emigrate  to  the  south, 
where  the  land  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  work  will 
be  more  remunerative.  This,  however,  will  be  hard 
for  those  who  remain,  as  emancipation  dues  are  levied 
not  on  the  individual,  but  on  the  commune ; and  if 
the  emigration  is  any  thing  like  so  extensive  as  good 
judges  expect  it  will  be,  it  must  reduce  the  communes 
in  the  north  to  utter  ruin,  besides  causing  heavy  losses 
to  the  government. 

How  convenient  it  might  be  in  times  when  food  is 
scarce  and  high  if  human  beings  possessed  the  power 
of  the  synapta,  a curious  creature  which  lives  in  the 
sea— aud  looks  like  a cucumber  of  variable  dimen- 
sions 1 When  this  animal  is  subjected  to  a forced 
fast  a singular  phenomenon  is  observed.  It  success- 
ively detaches  various  parts  of  its  own  body,  which 
it  amputates  spontaneously.  A great  compression,  or 
ring,  is  first  formed,  and  then  the  separation  of  the 
condemned  part  takes  place  quite  suddenly.  Appar- 
ently the  animal,  feeling  that  it  has  not  sufficient 
food  to  support  its  whole  body,  is  able  to  suppress  the 
parts  which  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  support. 

A party  of  young  men  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  spent  a 
part  of  New-Year’s  Day  in  firing  salutes  from  their  re- 
volvers. One  of  the  number  afterward  complained  of 
not  feeling  well  No  special  trouble  was  experienced 
through  the  day,  but  at  night  on  examination  a bullet 
hole  was  found  in  the  rim  of  his  hat,  and  upon  further 
search  it  appeared  that  the  bullet  which  had  pierced  his 
hat  had  also  entered  his  head,  although  he  declared  he 
was  not  aware  of  it,  and  suffered  no  inconvenience 
from  it.  The  young  man  was  not  at  his  own  home 
at  this  time ; but  the  next  evening  he  went  home, 
and  upon  stating  the  facts  to  his  parents  medical 
aid  was  summoned.  Two  physicians  examined  the 


wound,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ball 
which  had  entered  his  head  had  lodged  under  the 
frontal  bone,  the  young  man  at  times  complaining 
of  a dull  pain  in  his  right  temple.  He  has  not  been 
prostrated  a day  by  the  wound ; goes  about  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened,  although  some  of  the  attending 
physicians  declare  that  the  ball  must  have  passed 
through  the  skull. 

A most  singular  case  of  depravity  is  mentioned  in 
a Philadelphia  paper.  A young  woman,  only  twenty- 
one  years  old,  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  moving  spirits 
of  a gang  in  that  city  known  as  the  “ Forty  ThieVes.” 
She  is  called  the  “ Queen,”  and  goes  wherever  the 
gang  goes,  doing  the  cooking  for  the  vagabonds  who 
compose  it.  She  says  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  a 
local  preacher  living  in  Germantown,  who  once  was  a 
minister  to  India.  But  to  all  entreaties  of  parents  and 
friends  to  return  home  she  has  turned  a deaf  ear. 
Some  strange  influence  must  have  induced  a young 
girl  to  such  a course  of  life. 

Never  was  religious  charity  paraded  in  a more  gro- 
tesque and  silly  form  than  in  a list  of  contributions  to 
the  “ Jubilee  Fund,”  a religious  society  which  has  re- 
cently sprung  np  in  London.  A few  examples  of  the 
entries  will  be  sufficient  for  our  readers : ‘‘Mr.  Henry 

K , for  a Manx  wife  and  nine  children,  whom  the 

Lord  has  graciously  given  to  his  servant,  £20 ; Mr.  W. 
H — in  remembrance  of  two  beloved  wives  in  heav- 
en, and  in  memory  of  having  heard  the  Rev.  J.  Wesley 

preach  in  Wallingford,  £1  5s. ; Mr.  John  W , as  an 

expression  of  gratitude  for  an  excellent  wife  in  heav- 
en, and  an  excellent  wife  on  earth,  £21 ; a thank-of- 
fering for  five  precious  children,  yet  lent  unto  me  to 
cheer  and  gladden  my  widowed  heart,  £6  for  each, 
£25;  for  Anna,  my  precious  partner  for  thirty-ona 
years,  now  beholding  the  King  in  his  glory,  £5.” 

The  valuable  library  and  art  gallery  which  Mr. 
James  Lenox  has  offered  as  a free  gift  to  our  citizens 
will  be  a treasure  to  the  public,  and  particularly  to 
American  scholars.  Many  years  have  been  spent  in 
completing  this  “collection  of  manuscripts,  printed 
books,  engravings,  maps,  statuary,  paintings,  draw- 
ings, and  other  works  of  art ;’’  and  the  value  of  it 
can  scarcely  be  estimated.  An  act  incorporating  the 
Trustees  of  the  Lenox  Library  has  passed  both  branch- 
es of  the  State  Legislature.  The  donor  of  this  collec- 
tion has  also  offered,  as  a site  for  a building,  such  real 
estate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Central  Park  as  may  be 
required,  and  $300,000  in  money.  Two-thirds  of  this 
sum  are  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a suitable 
building,  and  the  remainder  to  be  devoted  to  neces- 
sary attendant  expenses. 

The  Cordon  du  Nil  is  very  fashionable  just  now 
among  the  ladies  of  the  French  court.  But  let  not 
our  fair  readers  ignorantly  desire  to  follow  the  style, 
for  by  it  her  Majesty  is  prevented  from  wearing  low 
dresses  for  a while ! This  local  scourge,  irritating, 
but  not  dangerous,  generally  chooses  the  hands  or 
feet  for  its  habitat ; but,  both  with  her  Majesty  and 
Madame  de  la  Poeze,  it  has  taken  possession  of  the 
neck.  Doctors  are  yet  in  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  spitefhl  little  eruption.  Some  declare  it  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  larva  of  the  worm  peculiar  to  the  mud 
of  the  Nile ; others  attribute  it  to  the  sand-fly,  which, 
in  search  of  moisture,  buries  itself  beneath  the  skin. 
The  irritation  produced  is  painful  in  the  extreme,  and 
every  individual  in  her  Majesty’s  suit  has  suffered 
more  or  less  from  its  attacks. 

Rumor  says  that,  not  long  ago,  Senator  Hamlin,  be- 
ing requested  to  frank  some  letters,  complied  with  the 
request  by  placing  three-cent  stamps  on  them,  and 
then  returned  them  to  the  writers  to  be  regularly 
mailed. 

Another  terrible  kerosene  accident  One  morning 
last  week  a woman  living  in  Brooklyn,  while  building 
the  fire,  took  a can  of  kerosene  and  poured  it  upon 
the  coals,  to  make  them  kindle  more  quickly.  The 
fire  communicated  to  the  can,  which  instantly  ex- 
ploded, scattering  the  burning  oil  over  the  woman’s 
garments.  A little  two-year-old  child,  seeing  her  mo- 
ther in  flames,  ran  to  help  her,  and  took  hold  of  her 
clothing,  when  her  dress  also  caught  fire,  and  before 
assistance  could  reach  them  they  were  both  so  badly 
burned  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  them. 
After  lingering  in  great  agony,  they  died  the  next  day. 

According  to  Paris  papers  the  price  of  oysters  has 
become  so  fabulously  high  that  a new  shell-fish  has 
come  to  the  rescue,  which  not  only  answers  the  same 
purpose  as  the  oyster,  but  is  in  some  respects  an  im- 
provement upon  it  I The  new  shell-fish  is  the  “ pal- 
ourde ;”  it  is  a bivalve  smaller  than  the  oyster,  and  of 
a more  elliptical  form.  It  can  be  eaten  like  the  oys- 
ter, bnt  has  this  advantage,  that  it  can  be  dressed  like 
the  mussel  with  the  most  satisfactory  r< 


Professor  Agatino  Longo,  of  the  University  of  Ca- 
tania, has  lately  published  at  Rome  a philosophical 
work  which  is  designed  to  counteract  the  “immoral” 
tendencies  of  modern  science.  The  following  passage 
may  serve  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  : 

“ Only  Catholicism  could  produce  a Dante,  a Tasso, 
a Galileo,  a Columbus.  The  anti-Catholic  sects  can  do 
nothing  but  state  paradoxes  and  sow  ignorance.  What 
has  Natural  Philosophy  been  from  the  time  of  Newton 
till  our  own  ?— A myth.  What  is  Newton’s  theory  of 
attraction  ?— The  height  of  extravagance.  Who  are 
the  most  thought-confusing  sophists  in  the  world  ?— 
The  astronomers  with  their  attraction  of  gravitation, 
and  the  natural  philosophers  with  their  mechanical 
theory  of  heat.  When  will  an  orthodox  and  sensible 
philosophy  again  rise  f— When  the  theories  of  gravi- 
tation and  affinity,  the  central  fire,  and  Humboldt’s 
‘Kosmos’  are  banished  to  the  region  of  chimeras.  A 
single  man  rises  superior  to  all  others,  of  whatever 
class  and  whatever  station  they  may  be.  He  is  Pius 
IX.,  Rome’s  great  priest.  His  word  has  authority, 
and  before  him  the  mighty  men  of  earth  and  the  wise 
men  of  this  world  shall  bow  their  heads.” 

An  interesting  fragment  of  about  eight  hundred 
lines  of  an  early  History  of  the  Holy  Grail,  in  allit- 
erative verse,  has  been  found  in  the  Vernon  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat. 
The  fragment  is  without  beginning  or  end,  but  it 
describes  chiefly  the  wondrous  shield  prepared  by 
Evalash  or  Mordreins  (Slow-of-belief)  for  his  de- 
scendant Sir  Galahad.  This  alliterative  Grail  frag- 
ment is  to  be  published  at  an  early  day. 

The  death  Is  announced  of  the  Baron  Schmidt  von 
der  Launitz,  the  sculptor.  He  was  a native  of  Cour- 
land,  and  long  a resident  at  Frankfort,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  His  most  important 
w°rk  is.  ffie  monument  to  the  first  printers,  Guten- 
ber.g, 'Pattis t;  and  Sf  taelfefl  erected  in  Frankfort  about 


_ thirteen  years  ago. 
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exhibits  thoughtful  design,  ingenious  contriv- 
ance, refined  skill,  and  admirable  execution. 
It  is  singularly  unlike  an  English  engine.  It 
has  four  ports  on  four  different  parts  of  the 
cylinder,  two  on  one  side  and  two  on  tbe  op- 
posite, each  worked  by  a separate  mechanism. 
These  ports  are  worked  by  valves,  not  slidiug, 
like  our  own,  ou  flat  surfaces,  but  sliding  valves 

>on  cylindrical  surfaces.  Close  up  to  the  cylin- 
der these  valves  cut  off  the  steam  with  scarce  a 
particle  of  waste  room,  and  so  economize  to  the 
utmost  the  high-pressure  steam  which  they  ad- 
mit, and  which  they  use  as  expansively  and 
as  sparingly  as  possible.  The  mechanism  by 
which  these  valves  are  moved  is  to  our  eye 
outlandish  and  extraordinary;  but  it  is,  iu 
truth,  refined,  elegant,  most  eftectual,  and  judi- 
cious ; it  spares  steam  to  the  utmost,  but  devel- 
ops what  it  uses  to  most  effect.  Then  it  pro- 
portions in  an  admirable  way  the  doses  of 
steam  it  serves  out  to  the  continually-varying 
quantity  of  work  the  engine  has  to  do.  The 
mechanism  of  its  mechanical  governor  is  won- 
derfully delicate  and  direct;  the  governor  is 
sensitive  to  the  most  delicate  chauges  of  speed, 
and  feels  the  slightest  demand  upon  the  engine 
for  more  or  less  work  and  steady  speed.  A 
mechanism  as  beautiful  as  the  human  hand  re- 
leases or  retains  its  grasp  of  tbe  feeding-valve, 
and  gives  a greater  or  less  dose  of  steam  iu 
nice  proportion  to  each  varying  want.  The 
American  engine  of  Corliss  every  where  tells 
of  wise  forethought,  judicious  proportion, 
sound  execution,  and  exquisite  contrivance." 

It  appears  that  within  the  twenty  years  since 
this  machinery  was  perfected  more  than  1000  en- 
gines of  the  kind  have  been  built  in  the  United  States, 
and  several  hundreds  in  other  countries,  giving  an  ag- 
gregate of  not  less  than  250,000  horse-power ; l hat,  as 
to  economy  of  fuel,  evidence  has  been  afforded  to  the 
Rumford  Committee  showiug  a saving  over  older 
forms  of  engine  of  about  one-third.  As  to  its  other 
crowning  excellence,  uniformity  of  velocity,  the  pur- 
chasers of  one  of  the  engines,  now  in  its  eighteenth 
year  of  service,  certify  that,  with  the  power  varying 
from  60  to  360  horse-power  within  a minute,  the  speed 
of  the  engine  is  not  perceptibly  affected. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  when  these  medals  were 
voted  to  you,  Mr.  Corliss,  just  a century  had  passed 
since  James  Watt  first  patented  his  improvements 
of  the  steam-engine.  The  vast  results  of  these  im- 
provements—the  difference  between  the  engine  when 
Watt  found  it  and  when  he  left  it— make  one  of  the 
most  important  chapters  in  the  history  of  applied  sci- 
ence. It  is  a great  thing  to  say,  but  I may  not  with- 
hold the  statement,  that,  iu  the' opinion  of  those  who 
have  officially  investigated  the  matter,  no  one  inven- 
tion since  Watt’s  time  has  so  enhanced  the  efficiency 
of  the  steam-engine  as  this  for  which  the  Ruinford 
Medal  is  now  presented  to  you. 

If  Watt,  or  his  partner  Bolton,  could  boast  that 
they  held  the  supply  of  that  which  almost  every  body 
longed  to  have,  power,  you  may  justly  felicitate  your- 
self and  permit  us  to  felicitate  you,  upon  your  ability 
to  supply  a greater  amount  of  steam-power  for  the 
expenditure,  and  an  exacter  nicety  in  its  governance, 
than  any  of  your  predecessors. 

In  acknowledgment  of  this  benefit,  the  American 
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In  1796  Count  Romford,  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  John  Adams,  requested  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
to  accept  five  thousand  dollars  in  United 
States  stocks,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  / 
be  applied  to  premiums  to  American  au-  j) 
thors  of  important  discoveries,  improve-  flit 
ments,  or  inventions  in  regard  to  light  and  ah g 
heat.  The  premiums  were  to  consist  of  jl jjj 
two  medals,  one  of  gold  and  one  of  silver,  If  jffi 
together  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  three  hun-  | M 
dred  dollars.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  I H 
Academy,  in  Boston,  these  medals  (of  'A® 
which  engravings  will  be  found  on  this  Mi 
page)  were  awarded  to  Mr.  George  II. 
Corliss,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  \ 
The  presentation  was  made  by  Dr.  Asa  ' 
Gray,  President  of  the  Academy,  with  the 
following  remarks. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Academy: 

At  the  last  anniversary  meeting,  after  a care- 
ful investigation  by  your  appropriate  commit- 
tee, you  awarded  the  Rumford  Medal  to  Mr. 

George  H.  Corliss,  for  improvements  of  the 
steam-engine.  The  gold  medal  and  a silver 
duplicate  have  been  struck,  and  are  now  be-  . 
fore  us.  The  inventor  whose  genius  you  have  thus 
recognized  has  responded  to  our  call,  and  is  now  pres- 
ent. If  it  be  your  pleasure,  these  medals  will  now  be 
unsigned  to  his  hands. 

Mr.  Corliss: 

The  trust  which  our  countryman,  Count  Rumford, 
charged  this  Academy  to  administer  empowered  it  to 
award  these  medals  “ to  the  author  of  any  important 
discovery  or  useful  improvement  on  light  or  ou  heat, 
which  shall  have  been  made  and  published  by  print- 
ing, or  in  any  way  made  known  to  the  public,  in  any 
part  of  the  continent  of  America,  or  of  any  of  the 
American  islands— preference  being  always  given  to 
such  discoveries  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Acad- 
emy, tend  most  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind." 

As  this  is  only  the  fifth  occasion  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  trust  upon  which  this  premium  has  been 
given,  it  may  well  be  inferred  that  the  Academy  has 
in  no  case  bestowed  it  inconsiderately. 

It  has  required  the  discovery  or  invention  to  be 
real,  original,  and  important.  It  is  not  restricted  to 
considerations  of  direct  practical  benefit,  but  it  may, 
as  it  did  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogeu  blowpipe,  honor  a discovery  of  much  sci- 
entific interest,  the  uses  of  which  arc  limited.  It 
would  not  hesitate  to  crown  any  successful,  however 
recondite  or  theoretical  investigation,  within  the  as- 
signed domain,  being  confident  that  no  considerable 
increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  forces  of 
Nature  is  likely  to  remain  unfruitful.  But  the  Acad- 
emy rejoices  when,  as  now,  it  can  signalize  an  inven- 
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that  you  had  in  view,  demanded  an  entire  change  in 
the  structure  of  the  engine. 

In  the  reconstruction  your  mastery  of  the  resources 
of  mechanism  is  conspicuously  shown.  You  intro- 
duced four  valves  to  the  cylinder,  two  for  the  induc- 
tion and  two  for  the  eduction  of  the  steam ; and  by 
your  device  of  a wrist-plate  you  give  to  each  valve  a 
rapid  motion  in  opening  and  closing,  and  a slow  mo- 
tion after  the  closing  has  been  effected,  thus  securing 
a perfection  in  valve  movements  never  before  attain- 
ed. The  special  object  of  these  changes,  and  the  gist 
of  your  invention,  was  to  place  the  induction-valves 
under  the  control  of  the  governor,  by  which  they  are 
operated  in  opening  through  a mechanism  from  which 
they  are  released  earlier  or  later  in  the  stroke  of  the 
piston,  according  as  more  or  less  power  is  demauded 
of  the  engine— the  governor,  with  extreme  sensibility, 
determining  tbe  point  where  the  supply  of  steam 
should  be  cut  off.  Thus,  at  every  stroke  of  the  pis- 
ton, just  so  much  steam  is  accurately  meted  out  to  the 
cylinder  as  is  needed  to  maintain  uniform  velocity, 
and  left  to  expand  then,  and  by  its  expansion  devel- 
op the  maximum  of  propelling  force. 

Allow  me  to  read  to  the  Academy  a brief  account 
of  the  Corliss  engine,  bv  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
British  engineers,  Mr.  J.  Soorr  Russell,  which  must 
needs  be  free  from  personal  or  national  prepossession. 
It  is  from  one  of  the  official  reports  on  the  Pnris  Uni- 
versal Exhibition  of  1867 : 

“A  third  remarkable  engine  is  American,  both  in 
invention  and  execution,  and  forms  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  American  department.  It 


tion  which  unequivocally  tends  to  promote  that  which 
the  founder  had  most  at  heart,  and  commended  to 
our  particular  regard,  the  material  good  of  man- 
kind. 

Without  entering  into  details,  it  will  be  possible  to 
state  the  ground  upon  which  the  present  award  has 
been  made.  It  is  for  the  abolition  of  the  throttle- 
valve  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  transference  of  the 
regulation  by  the  governor  to  a system  of  induction- 
valves  of  your  own  invention ; with  the  advantage  of 
a large  saving  in  fuel,  and,  what  is  often  more  im- 
portant in  manufacturing  industry,  the  maintenance 
of  perfectly  uniform  motion  under  varying  work. 

Previous  to  your  improvements  the  regulation  of 
the  power  and  velocity  of  the  steam-eiigine  was  uni- 
versally effected  by  an  instrument  placed  in  the 
steam -pipe,  well  named  the  throttle -valve,  beiug 
used  to  choke  off  the  steam  in  its  passage  from  the 
boiler,  to  reduce  more  or  less  its  pressure  before  it 
was  allowed  to  act  within  the  engine.  Avoiding  this 
wasteful  process,  your  engine  embodies  within  itself 
a principle  by  which  it  appropriates  the  full,  direct, 
and  expansive  force  of  the  steam,  and  measures  out 
for  itself  at  each  stroke,  with  the  utmost  precision, 
the  exact  quantity  necessary  to  maintain  the  power 
required. 

In  the  most  approved  engines  previously  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  the  valves  employed  were 
comparatively  difficult  to  operate,  too  far  from  the 
piston,  and  in  other  respects  unfit  for  working  in  con- 
nection with  the  governor.  Their  abandonment,  and 
the  substitution  of  others  suitable  for  the  purpose 
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Academy,  administering  Count  Rumfobd’s  trust,  now, 
by  the  hands  of  its  presiding  officer,  presents  to  you 
these  honorable  testimonials  of  its  high  appreciation 
of  what  you  have  done.  And  the  Fellows  here  as- 
sembled join  with  me,  I am  sure,  in  most  sincere  and 
hearty  wishes  that  you  may  long  enjoy  this  and  sim- 
ilar distinctions,  along  with  more  material  rewards 
of  your  genius  and  skill— hoping  also  that  these  may 
still  be  fruitful  in  yet  other  inventions,  redounding  to 
your  honor  and  advantage,  and  to  the  promotion  of 
the  good  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Corliss  accepted  the  medals,  and  replied 
as  follows : 

Mr.  President: 

Competitive  honors  are  the  reward  of  effort,  stimu- 
lated by  rivalry  and  ambition.  But  this  honor  Hornes 
from  gentlemen  who  scan  the  whole  field  of  science 
and  art,  and  in  deliberate  council  make  their  awards 
in  discharge  of  a sacred  trust.  To  this  consideration 
I add  the  historical  associations  connected  with  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  sci- 
entific fame  of  its  members ; and  I receive  this  testi- 
monial with  grateful  acknowledgment  of  a distin- 
guished honor. 
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AERIAL  VOYAGES. 

A number  of  French  and  English  artists  went 
up  in  balloons  last  year  to  take  bird’s-eye  views 
of  the  world.  If  they  didn’t  go  quite  up  to  the 
moon,  they  went  nearer  to  our  planetary  neighbor 
than  any  living  creature  had  gone  before ; and 
from  that  celestial  height  obtained  most  extens- 
ive panoramas  of  the  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. This  pursuit  of  “ high  art”  was  not  unat- 
tended with  dangers  and  perilous  adventures, 
such  as  the  one  represented  by  the  artist  on  this 
page.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Glaishek,  Director 
of  the  Meteorological  Observatory  of  Greenwich, 
England,  with  a companion  named  Coxwell, 
ascended  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  34,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  higher  than 
the  loftiest  mountain  peak  of  the  globe.  From 
this  point  the  panoramic  view  of  the  country- 
spread  out  beneath  them  was  truly  magnificent’; 
but  the  cold  was  intense,  the  air  almost  too  thin 
for  respiration ; and  Mr.  Glaisher,  while  en- 
gaged in  making  observations,  suddenly  fainted 
and  became  insensible.  Mr.  Coxwell  endeav- 
ored to  open  the  throttle-valve,  in  order  to  de- 
scend, but  the  valve-cord  had  become  so  entan- 
gled that  this  was  impossible.  Perceiving  but 
one  way  to  preserve  his  life  and  that  of  his  com- 
panion, the  daring  aeronaut  climbed  up  to  where 
he  could  reach  and  open  the  valve.  His  move- 
ment caused  the  balloon  to  oscillate  in  the  most 
frightful  manner,  and  whirl  in  tremendous  cir- 
cles through  the  attenuated  atmosphere.  Had 
his  benumbed  hands  slipped  on  the  cords  to 
which  he  clung,  he  must  have  been  precipitated 
headlong  downward  through  the  enormous  gulf 
of  space,  while  the  balloon,  freed  from  his  weight, 
would  have  shot  up  into  a still  rarer  atmosphere, 
where  it  must  have  burst.  Fortunately  his  strong 
brain  withstood  the  delirium  of  that  tremendous  j 
waltz  w ith  the  balloon,  and  his  life  and  that  of 
his  companion  were  saved. 
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The  jolly  scene  depicted  on  page  108  is  a gath- 
ering of  Irish  peasants,  assembled  in  a snug  old 
cabin  to  dance  the  New  Year  in  in  their  own 
merry-hearted  way.  It  is  a poor  place  where 
they  hold  their  revelry.  By  day  the  pigs  whine 
and  grunt  about  the  floor,  and  make  dashing 
forays  in  search  of  potato-skins.  The  earth  floor 
is  worn  into  holes,  where  the  children  sail  ships 
in  the  rain-water  that  drips  from  the  roof.  There  - 
are  old  hats  stuffed  in  the  broken  windows  ; and 
in  every  nook  and  comer  are  seen  evidences  of 
improvidence,  idleness,  and  carelessness.  Never- 
theless, happiness  has  not  entirely  deserted  the 
old  cabin.  To-night  all  troubles  are  forgotten — 
the  absentee  landlord,  the  hard,  grasping  agent, 
the  bad  times,  the  indifferent  harvest — and  every 
one  is  enjoying  himself,  the  old  people  at  cards, 
and  the  young  folks  courting  or  dancing. 

There  is  no  evening  to  be  called  an  evening  in 
Ireland  without  a fight ; and  perhaps  an  hour  or 
two  later,  when  the  priest  has  arrived  to  take 
charge  of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  whisky  has 
circulated  freely  in  glasses,  egg-shells,  and  scoop- 
ed potatoes,  a hasty  blow-  or  word  from  some 
jealous  lover  may  bring  on  the  fun.  When  the 
shillalahs  have  had  their  turn  the  priest  will  set 
them  quiet  in  a moment.  “ Why,  you  murther- 
ers,”  hell  bawl,  “you  misguided  Antinomian 
Episcopalians,  you  vile  Mohammedan  impostors, 
are  you  going  to  commit  murther  ? Down  with 
your  sticks,  or  I’ll  turn  yon  into  stocks  and  stones 
where  you  stand,  and  make  world's  wonders  of 
you  as  long  as  you  live  and  breathe!”  Then 
peace  will  descend  upon  the  cabin,  and  all  will 
gather  about  the  supper-table,  at  which  his  rev- 
erence will  preside.  The  mirth  may  be  boister- 
ous at  these  revels,  the  appointments  rough,  the 
guests  humble ; but  you  will  have  to  travel  far 
before  you  hear  sharper  wit,  or  find  more  real 
enjoyment. 


Our  second  illustration  exhibits  the  singular 
appearance  of  the  white  mountains  of  cloud  be- 
held, from  the  balloon  called  L’Entreprenant,  by 
M.  W.  de  Fonville,  in  his  second  ascent,  on 
March  22,  1868,  from  La  Villette,  near  Paris. 
They  looked  quite  solid,  like  a snow-covered 
range  of  the  Alps  viewed  from  the  Gbrner  or  the 
Breithorn ; and  their  aspect  is  well  represented 
by  the  engraving. 


Thomas  Clark  Durant,  whose  portrait  we 
give  on  this  page,  has  just  reached  the  age  of 
fifty,  having  been  born  at  Lee,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1820.  He  was  educated  as 
a physician,  and  took  his  degree,  but  without  go- 
ing into  practice  betook  himself  early  to  other 
pursuits.  He  has  been  largely  interested  in  the 
construction  of  important  railroads  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  West,  and  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  pushing  the  Pacific  Railroad  to  comple- 
tion, holding  much  the  same  relation  to  that  im- 
portant enterprise  as  M.  Lessees  holds  to  the 
Suez  Canal.  When  the  last  tie  was  laid  he  re- 
tired from  the  management  of  the  road,  and  is 
now  devoting  his  energies  to  the  construction  of 
a railway  through  the  Northern  Wilderness,  from 
Saratoga  to  Ogdensburg. 

Mr.  Durant  has  at  times  taken  a leading  part 
in  important  stock  speculations  in  Wall  Street, 
where  he  is  known  as  a bold,  far-seeing,  and  suc- 
cessful operator.  Of  late,  however,  he  has  paid 
but  little  attention  to  stocks.  He  is  a gentleman 
of  large  means,  liberal  style  of  living,  and  is 
known  among  yachtsmen  as  the  owner  of  the 
Idler , a yacht  which  has  won  several  races  in  the 
contests  of  the  squadron.  Among  all  who  know 
him  he  has  a high  reputation  for  business  probi- 
ty, cultivated  taste,  and  genial  liberality,  and  the 
social  qualities  that  win  respect  and  attract  friends. 


THE  SARDINE  FISHERY  AT 
NANTES. 

Sardines  are  the  young  of  the  pilchard  (C7«- 
pen  pilcliardus).  They  get  the  name  of  sar- 
dines from  having  been  formerly  caught  in  great 
quantities  at  the  island  of  Sardinia.  They  are 
still  largely  taken  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  for 
export  trade  chiefly  off  the  western  coast  of 
France.  The  bait  is  of  prepared  cod-roc,  called 
rogue , and  the  sardines  are  inclosed  in  fine-meshed 
nets,  when  they  come  to  the  surface  to  eat  the 
rogue.  They  are  beheaded,  pressed  into  tins, 
covered  with  oil,  and  soldered  up.  Sham  sar- 
dines are  largely  sold,  preserved  and  packed  like 
the  real  ones.  These  are  sprats,  young  herrings, 
or  any  young  fish  with  sufficient  resemblance  to 
a sardine  to  pass  muster.  It  is  very  difficult, 
when  these  so-called  sardines  are  headless  and 
pressed  flat  in  oil,  to  tell  them  from  the  real 
ones. 

The  fishing  begins  at  the  end  of  May,  and  fin-  ' 
ishes  toward  the  early  part  of  November.  The 
fish  make  their  appearance  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
toward  Les  Sables  d’Olonnes,  Vende'e,  and  come 
up  as  far  as  Doiiarnenez,  Bretagne,  and  remaiu 
1 between  those  places  all  summer.  They  arc  not 
to  be  found  above  or  below  those  places.  The 
sardines  when  they  first  appear  are  small,  and 
j begin  to  become  larger  in  July.  However,  thev 
| generally  remkin  small  at  Les  Sables  d’Olonnes’, 
and  much  too  large  at  Douarnenez. 

From  two  to  three  thousand  boats,  with  five 
I men  in  each,  are  employed  in  the  fishery.  The 
fishing  takes  place  from  three  to  twenty  miles 
from  the  coast.  The  sardines  are  baited  with 
Jish  spawn,  called  rogue,  coming  generally  from 
i Norway,  in  barrels  of  about  135  kilos.  During 
j the  season  of  the  fishing  from  28,000  to  30,000 
[ barrels  of  this  spawn  are  employed. 

I As  soon  as  the  sardines  are  landed  thev  are 
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prepared,  boiled  iu  salad  oil,  and  put  into  tin 
boxes,  then  recovered  with  fresh  oil,  and  soldered 

UP-  . . , 

The  greatest  activity  is  necessary  in  the  prep- 
aration to  obtain  the  good  qualities  that  depend 
particularly  on  the  freshness  of  the  fish,  and  the 
choice  of  good  olive-oil  is  most  essential.  The 
less  the  sardines  are  touched  the  better  they  are. 
This  is  the  reason  (too  much  handling)  why  the 
sardines  without  bones  have  been  soon  discred- 
ited. 

The  quantity  prepared  every  year,  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  is  about  25,000,000  can- 
isters of  half  size.  The  quarter  and  whole  can- 
isters are  included  in  this  calculation.  The 
quantity  prepared  at  four  fishing-places  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany  is,  according  to  the  good  or 
bad  circumstances  of  the  fishing,  from  1,700,000 
to  2,000,000  half  canisters  of  the  largest  size. 


GEORGE  PEABODY. 

“ Write  him  as  one  who  loved  his  fellow-men.” 
Place  among  the  illustrious  dead  I 
Lo,  a hero  comes ! 

Not  with  tramp  of  martial  tread ; 

Not  with  muffled  drums  ; 

But  a nation’s  tears,  to-day, 

Speak  a good  man  passed  away. 

Much  of  glittering  gold  he  gained, 
Earth’s  most-sought-for  treasure  ; 

Not  to  build  a vaunted  name ; 

Not  for  selfish  pleasure ; 

But  to  cast,  with  liberal  hand, 

Richest  gifts  throughout  the  land! 

Many  a pleasant  home  he  reared ; 

And  the  poor  man’s  blessing, 

Like  a sunbeam,  followed  him, 

With  a mute  caressing; 

Wafted  unto  heaven  in  prayer, 

Found  his  name  acceptance  there! 

Famine,  gaunt,  forsook  the  path, 

From  his  steps  retreating  : 

Saddest  faces  smiling  grew 
At  his  kindly  greeting ; 

For  he  passed  not  coldly  by, 

With  proud  mien  and  careless  eye. 

So  his  life  has  sweetly  passed, 
Fellow-men  befriending ; 

Now  he  reaps  a harvest  rich 
That  shall  know  no  ending: 
Heaven’s  approving  smile  is  won, 

And  the  Master  says,  “ Well-done !” 


SILVER. 

Silver  is  the  most  useful,  if  not  the  most  val- 
uable, of  the  precious  metals ; and  if  it  is  not 
invested  with  the  same  marvelous  and  romantic 
interest  as  its  companion,  gold,  there  is  still  much 
that  is  interesting  about  its  history  and  its  man- 
ufacture. 

Silver  has  a specific  gravity  of  10.50 ; it  is  less 
hard  than  gold,  but  harder  than  copper,  and  in 
a pure  state  may  easily  be  cut  with  a knife.  In- 
ferior only  to  gold  in  malleability,  it  can  be  beat- 
en out  into  a leaf  xTttfaxsT!  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness ; while  in  tenacity  it  surpasses  its  more  val- 
uable rival — a wire  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  thick 
being  capable  of  supporting  a weight  of  nearly 
200  pounds.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  prop- 
erties of  silver,  however,  is  that  it  reflects  light 
and  heat  more  completely  than  any  other  metal. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  concentrated  by  the  most 
powerful  burning-glass,  which  would  easily  melt 
gold  or  plantinum,  strike  powerless  upon  the 
highly-polished  surface  of  a silver  object.  They 
are  reflected,  not  absorbed,  and  the  metal  re- 
mains unaffected  by  the  heat.  Another  effect 
of  this  quality  of  silver  is  its  power  of  retaining 
heat ; whence  its  use  for  the  manufacture  of  tea- 
pots, coffee-pots,  and  other  vessels  for  holding 
liquids  which  are  required  to  be  kept  as  hot  as 
possible. 

Silver  has  been  esteemed  as  one  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  the  earliest  times,  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  used  as  a medium  of  exchange 
even  before  gold.  We  read  that  Abraham  pur- 
chased the  field  of  Ephron  for  400  shekels  of 
silver,  and  Joseph  was  sold  for  forty  pieces  of 
the  same  metal.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the 
Hebrew  word  for  silver  has  exactly  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  modem  French  word  argent  — 
meaning  either  “silver”  or  “money.”  Silver, 
however,  was  certainly  not  coined  until  it  had 
been  used  for  many  hundred  years  as  a medium 
of  exchange.  According  to  Herodotus,  money 
was  first  stamped  or  coined  by  the  Lydians, 
about  700  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  value  of  silver,  as  compared  with  that  of 
gold,  has  varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  M. 
Faucher  is  of  opinion  that  originally  silver,  in 
some  countries,  was  worth  quite  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  gold.  In  the  fifth  century  B.C.  gold 
was  only  worth  six  times  as  much  as  silver ; and 
in  some  ancient  Egyptian  laws  we  find  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  metals  fixed  at  two  and  a half 
to  one.  The  immense  amount  of  silver  obtained 
from  Asia,  Greece,  and  Spain  during  the  Roman 
Empire  caused  its  value  to  be  much  depreciated ; 
blit  the  deficiency  of  skill  in  working  the  ores, 
and  the  great  demand  for  the  metal  for  orna- 
mental purposes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  caused 
its  value  to  rise  to  one-tenth  of  that  of  gold. 
During  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  its  value 
has  been  pretty  constant  at  one-fifteenth  of  the 
value  of  gold. 

The  chief  silver -producing  countries  of  an- 
tiquity were  Nubia,  Ethiopia,  and  parts  of  Greece ; 
but  the  wealth  of  the  Spanish  mines  was  devel- 
oped at  a very  early  period,  and  was  the  princi- 
pal support  of  the  extensive  commerce  so  long 
carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians,  farthaginians, 
and  Romans.  A venpraliiabla^ipp  vn«  opened 
by  Hannibal  himself  Ar  ms  HiArnvMoreua.  The 
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Spaniards  continued  to  supply  Europe  from  their 
native  mines  until  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
opened  to  them  a fresh  field  for  enterprise  in  the 
golden  realms  of  South  America. 

The  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi,  in  Peru,  were 
for  a long  time  unrivaled,  but  they  have  fallen 
off  greatly  in  productiveness  of  late  years ; and 
owing  to  the  heavy  government  dues  in  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  and  the  rude  and  inaccessible  coun- 
try in  which  the  silver  is  found,  the  supply  has 
fallen  off  to  such  a degree  that,  while  Mexico 
alone  exports  annually  more  than  2,000,000 
pounds,  only  600,000  pounds  are  exported  from 
all  South  America!  Spain  contributes  about 
150,000  pounds;  Austria,  90,000  pounds;  and 
Great  Britain,  70,000  pounds.  Silver,  like  gold, 
is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world;  but  it  should  be  remarked 
that  in  Great  Britain  it  is  very  rarely  found  in  a 
pure  state,  but  chiefly  combined  with  lead,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a very  ingenious  process 
called  cupellation.  Even  in  Mexico  the  metal 
is  usually  found  in  such  an  impure  state  as  to 
render  its  refining  complicated  and  expensive. 
It  is  separated  from  its  impurities  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  method  the  ore  is  crushed  to  powder 
in  a mill,  and  the  silver  separated  by  means  of 
mercury  and  common  salt.  In  the  second  meth- 
od the  "silver  is  combined  with  lead  by  fusion, 
and  afterward  separated  by  cupellation.  In  this 
process  the  lead  containing  the  silver  is  roasted 
in  small  crucibles,  or  cupels,  made  of  bone  ashes. 
These  cupels  have  the  property  of  absorbing  the 
oxyds  of  those  metals  which  are  affected  by  ox- 
ygen, and  holding  those  that  wifi  not  oxydize. 
A current  of  air  is  made  to  pass  over  the  metal 
when  in  a state  of  fusion,  and  the  lead,  being 
oxydized  by  the  oxygen,  is  absorbed  into  the  cu- 
pel. When  the  oxydized  lead,  or  litharge,  is  all 
absorbed,  the  cupel  is  withdrawn  from  the  fur- 
nace, and  its  contents  are  pure  silver. 

The  silver-smith’s  art  has  been  at  all  times 
held  iu  the  highest  esteem  among  civilized  na- 
tions ; but  it  received  a wonderful  impetus  in  Eu- 
rope from  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion, 
under  Constantine,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century.  Incredible  sums  were  lavished  on  dec- 
orating the  Christian  churches,  especially  at 
Rome,  with  figures,  shrines,  and  ornaments  of 
silver,  and  sometimes  even  of  gold;  and  com- 
munion vessels,  croziers,  and  crosses  still  remain 
to  bear  witness  to  the  liberality  and  artistic  taste 
of  the  early  converts.  France  soon  began  to  take 
a lead  in  the  beauty  of  her  works  in  silver ; and 
Eloy,  a celebrated  artificer  in  the  precious  met- 
als, was  made  a bishop  by  Dagobert  I. , and  sub- 
sequently canonized.  He  did  not  cease  to  work 
after  his  consecration,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  French  bishops.  A taste 
for  Saint  Eloy’s  art  was  thus  created  in  France, 
which  continued  to  flourish  in  the  monasteries 
and  religious  houses  during  many  centuries  of 
barbarism.  The  calamities  which  befell  Italy 
during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  checked 
the  progress  of  the  art ; but  after  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  by  Char- 
lemagne, the  pontiffs  endeavored  to  restore  the 
churches  to  their  former  splendor.  Leo  III.  is 
said  to  have  caused  no  less  than  300,000  ounces 
of  silver  to  be  worked  up  for  the  various  church- 
es in  Rome.  The  influence  of  Byzantine  civili- 
zation had  a marked  effect  upon  the  silver  work 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  gave  a new  impulse 
to  the  art.  Suger,  the  minister  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
and  Theophilus  (who  has  left  us  a most  interest- 
ing treatise  on  almost  all  the  industrial  arts  of  his 
time)  kept  up  the  old  glory  of  France  during  the 
twelfth  century.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
the  Italians  once  more  took  the  lead  in  Europe. 
Their  artificers  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  great 
painters  and  sculptors,  and  the  silver-smith’s  art 
rose  in  consequence  to  a high  state  of  perfection. 
It  would  be  out  of  place,  in  an  article  like  this, 
to  give  a list  of  the  great  silver-workers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  we  can  not  pass  over  such  a 
man  as  Benvenuto  Cellini  without  a word.  This 
great  artist  came  into  the  world  with  the  six- 
teenth century ; he  spent  some  years  in  Paris,  at 
the  court  of  Francis  I. ; but  executed  most  of 
his  wonderful  designs  for  his  native  city,  Flor- 
ence. Many  of  his  productions  have  been  pre- 
served, by  their  extreme  beauty,  from  the  fate  of 
almost  all  medieval  silver  work,  and  are  still  the 
gems  of  many  a rich  collection.  Cellini  also, 
like  Theophilus,  wrote  a treatise  upon  the  art  he 
cultivated,  and  died  while  writing  his  autobiog- 
raphy, in  1 572.  Previous  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  very  little  silver  in  the  houses  of 
the*  laity — almost  all  the  plate  being  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  clergy,  or  used  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  In  the  luxurious  days  of  Richard  II. , 
in  England,  however,  plate  begun  to  be  consid- 
ered a necessary  at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  But 
it  seldom  remained  long  in  their  possession ; for 
there  were  no  bankers  in  those  days,  nor  any  way 
of  investing  money  except  in  land.  So,  when  a 
sudden  call  came  to  be  made  upon  a great  lord, 
his  only  resource  was  to  melt  down  his  plate,  or 
sell  it  at  a ruinous  sacrifice  to  an  obliging  Jew. 
Owing  to  this  state  of  things,  and  to  the  disas- 
trous civil  wars  in  England  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  very  little  plate  was  accumulated  in  the 
mansions  of  the  rich.  The  taste  revived  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  flourished  during  the 
palmy  days  of  the  cavaliers,  only  to  be  put  down 
as  an  abomination  by  the  rude  Puritans  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


Chapped  Hands  and  Face,  Soke  Lips,  &c.,  cured 
at  once  by  the  use  of  liegeman's  Camphor  Ice  with 
Glycerine.  It  keeps  the  hands  soft  in  the  coldest 
weather.  See  that  you  get  the  genuine.  Sold  by 
Druggists.  Price  25  cents  per  box.  Sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  30  cents. — Hegeman  & Co.,  New  York. 


It  is  baddenino  to  see  our  hair  blossoming  for  the 
grave  too  early.  More  especially  women  feel  this  af- 
fliction, and  it  is  even  a greater  deformity  to  them  than 
to  men.  Ayee'b  IIaib  Vigor  removes  it  and  restores 
the  hair  sometimes,  hut  its  original  color  always.  — 
[Com.] 


Why  will  ye  Doubt? 


EARTHLY  BLESSINGS. 

Tn®  human  system,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  is  so  constituted  that,  to  be  entirely 
healthy,  it  must  throw  off  the  waste,  worn-out,  aud 
poisonous  materials  as  fast  as  it  takes  on  new  mate- 
rials from  our  food  and  drink.  The  food  is  assimilated, 
and  made  into  nourishing  and  healthy  blood,  princi- 
pally through  the  offices  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
lungs.  The  worn-out  materials  are  mostly  excreted 
by  the  liver,  lungs,  and  kidneys ; but  all  medical  men 
have  heretofore  failed  to  recognize  the  vast  import- 
ance of  the  liver  as  a blood-purifying  and  excreting 
organ.  The  most  learned  German  physiologists,  who 
base  their  assertions  upon  actual  experiments  only, 
state  that  the  amount  or  Bile  which  should  be  manu- 
factured by  the  liver  and  poured  into  the  intestines 
each  day  is  two  and  one-half  pounds.  All  persons  in- 
terested to  know  this  .fact,  and  the  experiments  to 
prove  it,  may  see  a resumi  of  these  facts  in  Professor 
Dalton's  Physiology. 

Remember  one  thing  more : The  bile  is  something 
more  than  the  natural  physic  of  the  bowels,  as  has 
heretofore  been  taught  by  eminent  medical  men.  The 
bile  is  mostly  made  up  of  the  waste  matter  of  the 
blood— effete,  worn-out,  and  injurious  materials.  If 
the  liver  does  not  make  this  bile,  and  pour  it  Into  the 
intestines  daily,  it  remains  in  the  blood  as  a poison. 
It  poisons  the  biood  itself,  and  circulates,  as  irritating 
and  poisonous  matter  in  the  blood,  to  every  organ  in 
the  system. 

The  blood,  poisoned  with  the  daily-accumulated  ex- 
cess of  bile,  returns  from  the  liver  to  the  heart,  and 
the  nerves  of  the  heart  are  affected. 

Just  so  with  the  Lungs.  The  bile-poisoned  blood 
goes  from  the  upper  and  right  cavity  of  the  heart  to 
tire  lower  cavity,  and  thence  directly  to  the  lungs,  cir- 
culating all  through  these  most  delicate  organs.  The 
lung  tissues  are  poisoned  and  irritated,  aud  they  in- 
vite the  scrofulous  humors  of  the  blood,  because  they 
are  thus  irritated.  Hence  Consumption,  which  is  lo- 
cal scrofula— so  defined  and  proved  by  Lugol  and  all 
the  most  scientific  authors. 

Catarrh  of  the  head  and  throat,  Dyspepsia,  Consti- 
pation, Neuralgia,  Kidney  and  Bladder  Diseases.  Pal- 
sy, Apoplexy,  Rheumatism,  Scrofula,  Piles,  Epileptic 
Fits,  Headaches,  Bronchitis,  Heart  Disease,  Eruptions, 
Dropsy,  Cancers,  and  very  many  other  diseases,  are 
caused  by  derangements  of  the  Liver. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  LIVER  COMPLAINT,  AND  OF 
SOME  OF  THOSE  DISEASES  PRODUCED 
BY  LIVER  COMPLAINT. 

A sallow  or  yellow  color  of  the  skin,  or  yellowish-brown 
spot 8 on  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body;  dullness 
and  drowsiness,  with  frequent  headache,  bitter  or  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  dryness  of  the  throat,  and  interned 
heat ; palpitation  of  the  heart;  in  many  cases  a dry, 
teasing  cough,  with  sore  throat;  unsteady  appetite,  sour 
stomach,  with  a rising  of  the  food  and  a choking  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat;  sickness  and  vomiting,  distress,  heav- 
iness, or  a bloated  or  full  feeling  about  the  stomach  and 
sides,  which  is  often  attended  with  pains  and  tenderness; 
aggravating  pains  in  the  sides,  back,  or  breast,  and  about 
the  shoulders;  colic  pain  and  soreness  through  the  bow- 
els, with  heat;  constipation  of  the  bowels,  alternating 
with  frequent  attacks  of  diarrhoea ; piles,  flatulence, 
nervousness, coldness  of  the  extremities,  rush  of  blood  to 
the  head,  with  symptoms  of  apoplexy ; numbness  of  the 
limbs,  especially  at  night;  cold  chills,  alternating  with 
hot  flushes;  female  weakness  and  irregularities,  with 
dullness,  low  spirits,  unsociability,  and  gloomy  forebod- 
ings. 

THE  WILLING  WITNESSES. 

There  is  presented  below  a selection  of  a few  (from 
the  many  which  are  contained  in  my  new  work  enti- 
tled “Discoveries")  who  have  expressed,  in  glowing 
and  heartfelt  words,  their  wiBh  to  offer  testimony  in 
behalf  of  my  system  of  practice  and  uniform  success 
in  mastering  the  long  catalogue  of  diseases  engender- 
ed by  faulty  mechanical  and  chemical  action  of  that 
most  important  organ,  the  Liver. 

Space  does  not  allow  of  these  “noble  offerings  to 
science  and  philanthropy”  being  presented  here  In 
full;  but  the  “despondent  In  heart  and  weary  in 
body”  can  procure  the  entire  work,  free  of  charge,  by 
sending  me  their  post-office  address. 

I give  below  tne  names  of  many  of  the  noblest, 
truest,  and  purest  men  and  women  who  have  render- 
ed our  land  illustrious  by  their  deeds  in  the  various 
walks  of  life.  They  indorse  me  unequivocally  as  a 
physician,  a man  of  honor,  and  a philanthropist.  I 
merely  name  some  of  the  diseases  of  which  I have 
been  the  humble  means,  through  the  hands  of  a Di- 
vine Providence,  of  curing  them.  Their  glowing 
words  are  in  full  in  the  book  mentioned.  Write  to 
any  of  them,  and  get  from  their  own  pens  the  facts. 
Any  of  them  will  answer  all  inquiries  of  this  character. 

CURED  OF  CATARRH  and  LIVER  COMPLAINT. 

Rev.  Joseph  Jones,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  says : 
“You  may  refer  to  me  at  any  time,  and  I shall  be 
ever  pleased  to  bear  testimony  to  your  extraordinary 
skill.’’ 

GOVERNOR  JACOBS,  OF  KENTUCKY. 

His  Excellency  ex-Lieutenant-Governor  R.  T.  Ja- 
cobs, Westport,  Kentucky,  writes,  in  concluding  his 
testimony:  “If  this  should  come  under  the  observa- 
tion of  any  poor  sick  wretch,  racked  with  pain,  who 
has  been  rotted  with  calomel,  quinine,  iron,  and  snch 
like  medicines,  I earnestly  appeal  to  him  to  try  your 
most  valuable  discoveries.” 

LIVER  DISEASE  WITH  FEMALE  DEBILITY. 

Mary  F.  Landram  (care  I.  N.  Alsop,  Esq.,  Frede- 
ricksburg, Va.)  writes:  “May  Heaven’s  richest  bless- 
ings ever  be  showered  on  the  greatest  benefactor  of 
his  race,  Professor  R.  L.  Hamilton,  M.D." 

HAD  QUICK  CONSUMPTION. 

The  eminent  divine  and  missionary,  Rev.  A.  A.  Con- 
stantine, 43  Ann  Street,  New  York  City,  ends  his  of- 
fering : “May  God  bless  you  in  all  your  researches  in 
his  great  laboratory,  and  make  yon  his  agent  in  re- 
storing other  thousands  to  health." 

CURED  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hlnkley,  Athens,  Me.,  writes : “To  you, 
with  God’s  blessing,  do  I owe  my  worldly  existence.” 

The  forcible  theological  writer,  Rev.  H.  D.  Kimball, 
254  Broadway,  New  York  City,  adds  to  his  epistle  : 
“ Dr.  Hamilton  will  counsel  you  wisely  in  the  terrible 
battles  you  may  have  with  acute  or  chronic  diseases.” 
CHRONIC  DIARRHOEA. 

The  eminent  pnlpit  orator,  Rev.  George  H.  Jones, 
Boonton,  N.  J.,  writes  me:  “I  wish  I had  the  voice 
of  seven  thunders,  and  could  assemble  all  the  sick  in 
the  world,  I would  direct  them  to  you." 

MOST  RESPECTABLE  AUTHORITY.— RHEUMA- 
TISM. 

Rev.  Isaac  Hngg,  Pointville,  N.  J.,  writes : “ Under 
the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  you  have  done 
great  things  for  me.” 

STRONG  CORROBORATION. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Jacobs,  113  Harrison  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

This  widely-known  clerical  editor  and  divine  writes : 
“I  frankly  express  the  hope  that  diseased  humanity 
in  every  part  of  our  land  may  avail  themselves  of  Pro- 
fessor Hamilton’s  remarkable  skill,  and  thus  share  the 
noble  blessings  so  kindly  and  freely  bestowed  upon 
alL" 

DYSPEPSIA,  WITH  HEART  DIFFICULTY.  ’ 

Mrs.  JosephineS.Hatcb,  Provincetown,  Mass.,  writes: 


“My  friends  say  to  me,  ‘He  must  be  more  than  man 
who  has  done  this.’ " 


SALT -RHEUM  AND  SCROFULA. 

“It  is  your  medicines  that  have  accomplished  my 
cure  of  salt-rheum  and  scrofula." 

Miss  CUABI.OTTE  RHOADES, 
Cortlandt  Centre,  Kent  Co.,  Mich. 
CURE  OF  ASTHMA. 

“ Any  letter  of  inquiry  I will  cheerfully  answer." 

Joseph  Little,  Afton,  N.  Y. 
RHEUMATISM.— A GREAT  CURE. 

“ In  one  month  I was  perfectly  cured,  after  suffering 
for  6even  years,  and  with  confinement  to  bed." 

Wm.  H.  Nellis,  Oliopolis,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


EPILEPTIC  FITS. 

John  S.  Sharp,  Buckhart, Hi.,  says:  “I 
publish  the  cure  of  my  wife  far  and  near.’ 


wish  you  to 


Miss  A.  Kelderhonse,  Gnilderland,  N.  Y.,  remarks: 
“ And  if  any  doubt  the  truth  of  my  care,  you  may  re- 
fer them  to  me,  and  I will  satisfy  them.’* 


DISEASE  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

Rev.  Augustus  Alvord,  Ridgebury,  Coqn.,  writes 
also : “ I deem  it  a duty  and  a pleasure  to  state  the 
facts  of  my  cure  of  this  bowel  disease,  which  lasted  for 
years." 

GIVES  STRENGTH. 

“I  pronounce  myself  well.  I have  done  more  hard 
work  in  the  last  eight  months  than  before  in  thirty 
years."  Samuel  Cubtis,  Dakota  City,  Neb. 


A FEW  WORDS  MORE. 


of  others,  and  in  gratitude  have  signified  their  desire 
to  furnish  ample  testimony  of  my-  great  success  in 
curing  all  Liver,  Lung,  arul  Blood  Diseases.  Write  to 
them;  ask  them  for  the  truth;  and,  if  satisfied  ivith 
the  evidence  presented,  pnt  yourself  in  my  care,  and  I 
will  give  you  the  benefits  of  my  large  experience.  Be- 


markable  ( 


> skeptical 


abundant  evidence  of  my  reliability  and  remarkable 
skill.  The  proofs  are  offered  ; weigh  them,  and  act 
according  to  your  judgment. 

Rev.  Washington  Medaris,  Sydney,  Ohio ; Rev.  A.  C. 
Shepardson,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. ; Rev.  Isaac  Crouse, 
Gallon,  O. ; Mrs.  L.  M.  Richardson,  Cleburne,  Texas ; 
Jacob  and  Margaret  Barnes,  Areata,  Cal. ; David  Nor- 
man, Yankton,  Dacotah  Territory ; D.  W.  Russell,  13 
Merchants’  Exchange,  Boston ; Mrs.  Samnel  Lee,  New 
York  Mills,  N.Y. ; W.  C.  Porter,  Millwood,  Mo. ; J.  A. 
Young, Ravenna.O. ; Samuel M. Wagoner, Esq., Dills- 
hury.JPa. ; Mrs.  F.  S.  Whipple,  Cambridge,  Vt. ; Mrs. 
S.  J.  F.  Barnett,  Pacolet  Depot,  S.  C. ; Emily  W.  Reid, 
Ellicottville,  N.  Y. ; L.  E.  Fish,  Esq.,  Moline,  111. ; Jas. 
A.  Pickett,  Esq.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. ; Louisa  O.  Cobb, 
Hubbardton,  Vt. : Adam  Grubb,  Louisville,  Ala. ; J. 
L.  Higbee,  Esq.,  Cattaraugus,  N.Y. ; Francis  E.  Wood, 
Esq.,  New  Road,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  H.  A.  Taylor,  East  Trov, 
Wis. ; Mrs.  M.  E.  Mitchell,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. ; J.  ft. 
Spencer,  Sugar  Grove,  Ky. ; Wm.  Freebum,  Latrobe, 
Neb. ; H.  Hearlein,  Esq.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; J.  M.  Vansvc- 
kle,  Esq.,  Wallula,  Washington  Territory;  William 
Walker,  Esq.,  Wellington,  Iowa;  P.  Schermerhorn, 
Bloomville,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  J.  Laidlow,  Box  703,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. ; E.  Kate  Rodney,  Coatesville,  Pa. ; Mrs. 
E.  W.  Chase,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. ; M.  S.  Hamilton,  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark. ; N.  E.  Hicks,  Wetumpka,  Ala. ; J.  J.  Bisel, 
Lock  Haven,  Pa. ; Mrs.  Samnel  Sawyer,  Grout’s  Cor- 
ners, Mass. ; Cornelia  A.  Van  Vleit,  Jericho,  Vt. ; Mrs. 
H.  Garrett,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; Benj.  Berry,  Esq.,  Mat- 


— , _jq.,  Alabama, 

Mollie  A.  Brooks,  West  Point.  Ga. ; Mrs.  S.  E.  Black- 
well,  Cokesburg,  8.  C. ; Mrs.  A.  S.  Childs,  Richmond, 
Mo. ; H.  Houghton,  La  Grange,  Wis. ; Julia  Battler, 
Mifflin,  Ohio. 

CAUTION ! 

I hereby  caution  the  public  against  certain  persons 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  my  extensive  reputation 
and  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  my  treatment,  in  palm- 
ing off  upon  the  afflicted  worthless  trash  of  various 
sorts,  purporting  to  be  remedies  originated  and  pre- 
pared by  R.  Leonidas  Hamilton,  M.D.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  public  I will  say  once  for  all  that  I DO  NOT 
PREPARE  OR  OFFER  FOR  SALE,  IN  ANY  MAN- 
NER, ANY  PATENT  MEDICINES  OR  MEDICINAL 
PREPARATIONS  OF  THAT  CHARACTER  WHAT- 
EVER, AND  I PRONOUNCE  ALL  SUCH  COUN- 
TERFEITS. Those  who  buy  them,  do  so  at  their  peril. 
The  only  remedies  I compound,  or  authorize  to  be 
compounded,  are  those  I prescribe  for  my  patients 
daily,  with  my  own  hands,  at  No.  546  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


Write  to  Me,  all  Ye  Afflicted. 

All  I wish  to  know  in  any  case  is  the  most  promi- 
nent symptoms ; and  they  can  just  as  well  be  written 
as  told  to  a physician,  and  I can  treat  the  case  as  easi- 
ly as  though  the  patient  were  present. 

All  invalids  afflicted  with  the  diseases  referred  to,  or 
with  uny  form  of  chronic  disease,  can  write  me  at  once, 
and  I will  answer  you  promptly  and  to  the  point,  and 
state  fully  the  facts  as  they  appear,  and  whether  you 
can  or  can  not  be  saved.  Do  not  give  up,  even  though 
your  family  physician  has  done  you  no  good,  for  I 
have  saved  thousands  after  all  hope  had  fled  and  the 
grave  was  near.  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a just 
Providence  will  not  withhold  the  noble  means  for  the 
restoration  and  cote  of  his  suffering  and  erring  chil- 
dren. 

Also,  if  yon  expect  a full  and  specific  reply  to  your 
letter,  always  enclose  ten  cents.  Postage 'must  be 
paid  in  advauce,  and  all  persons  under  treatment  who 
write  for  advice,  or  any  other  purpose,  must  enclose 
with  each  letter  ten  cents ; for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  having  so  many  letters  every  day,  it  con- 
sumes time. 

I attend  to  all  correspondence  in  person,  and  the 
afflicted  public  may  rely  upon  my  responsibility,  and 
that  they  will  he  dealt  ivith  justly  and  honorably. 

ONE  WORD  MORE,  DEAR  READER,  NOTICE. 

The  full  history  of  all  the  above  cases  (besides  many 
more),  my  theory  of  diseases  and  the  only  natural, 
safe,  and  positive  treatment  for  all  chronic  complaints, 
biographical  sketch  of  Prof.  H.’s  remarkable  life,  and 
his  steel-plate  likeness  — a valuable  work  for  every 
family— Sent  Free,  by  giving  your  name  and  post- 
office  address. 

All  letters  must  be  addressed  thus : 

R.  LEONIDAS  HAMILTON,  M.D., 

No.  546  BROADWAY, 

Care  of-Post-Offlce  Box  No.  4952,  New  York. 

The  number  of  the  Post-Office  Box  must  he  put  on 
each  letter  to  insure  safety. 


LAST  CALL— 7000  subscribers  in  one  month.  NOW 
or  NEVER.  You  have  still  kept  “PUTTING 
OFF.”  We  have  only  3000  January  numbers  left.  You 


u subscribe  AT  ONCE. 


Spangliv  I 
DO  NOT 


DE- 


year,  i 

thrown  in.  Thousands  subscribe  weekly.  Yo 

secure  all  the  numbers  for  1870  if  you  SPEAK  QUICK. 
Recollect,  we  will  refuud  your  money  if  you  are  not  de- 
lighted. Will  you  try  it  ? It  will  save  yon  MONEY.  480 
columns  of  splendid  reading.  An  illustrated  8-page, 
Ledger  • size  paper  a whole  year,  and  superb  steel  plate, 
all  for  only  75 cents.  Nowis  the  LAST  CHANCE.  Spec- 
imens, 6 cents.  Send  75  cents  and  your  name  to 

0 ri  dWM  HtSlS"  n. 


GAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


February  12,  1870.] 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Ill 


liave  just  received 

ELEGANT  NOVELTIES  IN 

BALL  AND  STREET  DRESSES, 
in  Silk,  Satin,  Tarletan,  and  Swiss  Muslin. 
Also, 

10  Dresses,  each  different,  of 

EXTRA  RICH  GAZE  DE  CHAMBERYS, 

the 

MOST  ELEGA XT  AND  COSTLY  YET  IMPORTED. 

Five  cases 

ALEXANDRE’S  CELEBRATED  KID  GLOVES, 

in  all  the  choice  styles, 

INCLUDING  THE  SEAMLESS  GLOVE, 

and  in  selected  colors. 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AYE.,  AND  TENTH  ST. 

1.  T.  STEWiflT  & CO. 

will  continue  to  offer 

EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS 

in  styles  and  prices  of  every  description  of 

DRESS  GOODS, 

from 

PRINTED  MOUSSELINE  DELAINES, 
finest  quality,  12£c.  per  yard, 
to  the 

RICHEST  AND  MOST  COSTLY  SILKS, 
POPLINS,  EPINGLINES,  &c. 

Prices  largely  reduced. 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AYE.,  AND  TENTH  ST. 


► T IONS. —A  new  Catalogue  ready,  free  on  appli- 
cation. 300  Glees,  Part  Songs,  Opera  and  Oratorio 
Choruses,  for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  5 cents  each. 
THE  BALLAD  SINGER — 60  new  songs  by  Claribel 
and  the  best  composers,  5 cents  each.  THE  MUSICAL 
CABINET— a complete  library  of  modern  music,  Sa- 
cred and  Secular,  Vocal  and  Instrumental,  in  books, 
60  cents  each.  HOUSEHOLD  MUSIC— a new  and 
elegant  series  of  popular  music-books,  40  cents  each. 
ORATORIOS  AND  MASSES,  50  cents  each.  TU- 
TORS AND  STUDIES,  for  all  instruments,  60  cents 
each.  VIOLIN  LIBRARY,  40  books,  60  cents  each. 
FLUTE  LIBRARY,  13  books,  50  cents  each.  Church 
Services,  25  cents  each.  Organ  and  Cabinet  Organ 
Music,  in  Volumes,  $1  to  $3  each.  Complete  Operas, 
with  words  and  music,  Operas  as  Piano-forte  Duets, 
Music  for  Bauds,  &c.,  &c.  “Absurdly  moderate  in 
price  and  perfectly  satisfactory  iu  shape.”— New  York 
Times.  To  be  had  of  all  music  and  book  dealera 
BOOSEY  & CO.,  No.  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


This  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  saw 
and  In  more  general  use  than  any  other  in 
the  United  States.  For  Sale  by  all  first-class 
Hardware  Dealers.  Made  by  the 
LIVINGSTON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
60  BEEKMAN  ST.,  N.  Y. 


I 


A GREAT  OFFER, 

HORACE  -WATERS,  No.  481  Broadway,  N.Y.,  will 
dispose  of  One  Hundred  Pianos,  Melodeona  and  Or- 
gans, of  six  first-class  makers,  at  extremely  low 


. oney  r 

7-Octave  Pianos  for  $276  and  upward;  New  Organs 
for  $45  and  upward,  for  cash. 


_ Dollar  Time-Keeper.— A Pekfeot  Gem. — Elegant- 
ly-cased in  Oroide  of  Gold,  Superior  Compass  Attach- 
ment, Enameled  Dial,  Silver  and  Brass  Works,  Glass 
Crystal,  size  of  lady’s  watch.  Will  denote  correct 
time,  warranted  five  years,  superb  and  showy  case, 
entirely  of  metal.  This  Is  no  WOOD  Compass.  Is 
entirely  new,  patented.  6500  sold  in  three  weeks. 
Only  $1  each,  three  for  $2,  in  neat  case,  mailed  free. 

‘he  sole  manufacturers, 

I CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


OAVC  MflNFY—  Harmless  and  elegant.  Save 
OAVt  IYIUIIl  I . health.  Know  what  you 
use.  Dr.  MoLane’b  Prescriptions  and  Recipes  for 
Hair  Restoratives,  Hair  Oils  and  Dyes.  Cosmetics  to 
beautify  the  complexion ; to  remove  pimples,  freckles, 
and  tan,  quickly  and  safely;  to  remove  superfluous 
hair;  to  force  the  whiskers,  &c.,  to  grow  in  three 
weeks;  to  curl  the  hair  permanently  and  beautifully ; 
various  Medicinal  Prescriptions,  &c.  Any  Druggist 
will  compound  them.  Sent  prepaid  for  $1 . Address 
Dh.  C.  F.  McLANE,  Box  2563,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PSYCHOJIANCYj  Fascination,  or  Science 
of  the  Soul,  as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life.  400 
pp..  Cloth.  By  Herbert  Hamilton,  B.A.  A curious 
book  for  inquisitive  people.  It  contains  complete  in- 
structions to  acquire  this  wonderful  power  over  men 
or  animals.  Can  be  obtained  by  sending  10  cents  for 
postage,  and  address,  to  T.  W.  EVANS  & CO., 

41  South  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A HAND-BOOK  of  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY. 

By  R.  S.  Ccli.ky.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Illustrated.  Svo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 

23  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
*.*  Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


--  ---  New  Series.  $3  a year;  30  cts.  a No. 
Specimens,  20  cts.  See  list  of  premiums.  Address 
8.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Jan.  and  Feb.  Nos.  now  ready. 


TH  E WIDE  WOR  LD 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years, .and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  ana  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those 
of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents' 
and  ladies'sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal, $2  to  $8.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen.— Ar.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction.— X.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them .—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

€.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


Eight  per  Cent.  Gold 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 

ffi  1,50  0,000 

ST.  JOSEPn  A\D  DENVER  CITY  R.  R.  CO., 

in  denominations  of  $1000  and  $500,  coupon  or  regis- 
tered, with  interest  at  Eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able 15th  February  and  August,  in  Gold,  free  of  United 
States  taxes,  in  New  York  or  Europe.  The  bonds 
have  thirty  years  to  run,  payable  in  New  York  in  Gold. 
Trustees : Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  New 
York.  The  mortgage  which  secures  these  bonds  is  at 
the  rate  of  $13,500  per  mile,  covers  a completed  road 
for  everv  bond  issued,  and  is  a first  and  only  mort- 
gage. This  line,  connecting  St.  Joseph  with  Fort  Kear- 
ney, will  make  a short  and  through  route  to  California 
The  Company  have  a Capital  Stock 

of $10,000,000 

And  a Grant  of  Land  from  Congress 
of  1,600,000  acres,  valued,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  at. 


Total $15,500,000 

Length  of  Road,  271  miles.  Price  97jtf  and  accrued  in- 
terest. Can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned.  Also, 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  information  relating  thereto. 
These  bonds,  being  so  well  secured,  and  yielding  a 
large  income,  are  desirable  to  parties  seeking  safe  and 
lucrative  investments. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE  & CO.,  Commercial  Agents, 

No.  54  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

TANNER  & CO.,  Fiscal  Agents, 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 

and  we  invite  you  to  get  a good  bargain  by  sending 
to  us  at  once. 

Terms  : Weekly,  $2  50 ; Monthly,  $1 50,  per  year. 
Send  stamp  for  specimens  and  premium  list. 

R.P.  EATON  & CO.,  Boston  Mass. 


:,  Martin,  &c.,  &c.  You  can  hunt,  catch,  and 
trap  ANY  and  ALL  Wild  Animals.  Also,  tan  and  cure 
furs  and  skins.  Nearly  100  pages.  27,000  sold.  Buy  the 
only  cheap  and  reliable  book,  “The  Hunter’s  Guide  “ 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, <ftc.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  every 
thing.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sample 
stocking  FREE.  Address  IIINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Agents  wanted  for  wiiison’s 
School  and  Family  Charts. 

To  canvass  every  state  in  the  Union.  Men  of 
ability,  and  well  recommended,  can  realize  handsome 
profits.  For  particulars  and  terms,  address 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  Presses. 

MEN  and  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16.  Offices.  $15,  $20,  $30 
Send  for  a circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

IB  Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRILLIANT  and  POWER- 
FUL Day  and  Night  DOUBLE 
GLASSES  for  the  Field,  Opera, 
and  general  ont-door  use. 

Catalogues  sent  by  enclos- 
ing stamp. 

SEMM'ONS,  Optician, 
687  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Agents!  Read  This! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  tveek  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  onrnew  wonderful  inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


HIT  IT  — Hunter’s  Helps  to  Hls- 
■ tory.  16  Games  with  Cards  on 

the  History  of  the  U.  S.  A box,  with  full  directions, 
sent  by  mail  for  One  Dollar.  D.  ECKLEY  HUNTER, 
Sup’t  Pub.  Schools,  Peru,  Ind. 


THE  ITIAGIC  EGG.— Agents  can  realize  $10 
per  day  by  the  sale  of  these  amusing  and  singular 
Toys.  Sample  Egg  and  terms  mailed  on  receipt  of  10 
cents.  Address  W.  EARL,  26  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 


VTVFflAD  from  cider, 

» 111  Dull  lit  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,’  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


No  gift  enterprise.  No  money  wanted  in 
TATTA  & CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


■PMPLOYMENT.— $200  a month  with  Stencil  Dies. 
Jj  Samples  free.  S.  M.  Spencer  & Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

tw  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

1. 

THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON ; or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Obton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8ro,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

2. 

niRELL.  A Novel  By  the  Author  of  “ Abel  Drake’s 
Wife,”  “Bound  to  the  Wheel,”  “Martin  Pole,’’  &c. 


yy  ne,  - uouna  io  iue 
8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous  Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1 00. 

4. 

ADVENTURES  OF  CALEB  WILLIAMS.  By  Wil- 
liam Godwin,  Esq.,  Author  of  “ St.  Leon,”  “ Cloud- 
esley,"  &c.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  16mo,  Pa- 
per, 37  cents. 

6. 

PLAUTUS’S  PLAYS.  T.  Macci  Planti  Captivi,  Tri- 
nummus,  et  Radons.  With  English  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory.  By  C.  S.  Harrington,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  Wesleyan  University.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

6. 

MEDORA  LEIGH : a History  and  an  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Charles  Mack  ay.  With  an  Introduc- 

— — J - « * the  Charges  bi ‘ 1 

8vo, 

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “Our  Vil- 
lage, &c."  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated 
Contemporaries.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L’Es- 
trange.  2 vole.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

8. 

ONLY  HERSELF  A Novel.  By  Annie  Thomas, 
Author  of  “False  Colors,"  “Denis  Donne,”  “Play- 
ing for  High  Stakes,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

9. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of 
“ Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  Life  and  Teachings,”  &c. 
Elegantly  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Dor6,  Dela- 
roche,  Durham,  and  Parsons.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  00;  Gilt  Edges,  $3  50. 

10. 

KITTY.  A Novel.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards,  Author 
of  “ Doctor  Jacob,"  “ A Winter  with  the  Swallows,” 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

11. 

FAVORITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  With  320  elegant 
Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $8  00. 

12. 

THE  ODES  AND  EPODES  OF  HORACE.  A Met- 
rical Translation  into  English.  With  Introduction 
and  Commentaries.  By  Lord  Lytton.  With  Latin 
Text  from  the  Editions  of  Orelli,  Macleane,  and 
Yonge.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

13. 

COMFORT’S  GERMAN  COURSE.  A German 
Course,  adapted  for  use  in  Colleges,  High-Schools, 
and  Academies.  By  Geo.  F.  Comfort,  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  and  ^Esthetics  in  Alleghany  Col- 
lege, Meadvule,  Pa.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

14. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD:  a Book  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  Adventnre.  By  James  Green- 
wood, Author  of  “ The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Dav- 
idtter “The  True  History  of  a Little  Ragamuffin,” 
“ The  Seven  Curses  of  London,”  &c.  With  147  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

15. 

BOUND  TO  JOHN  COMPANY;  or,  The  Adventures 
and  Misadventures  of  Robert  Ainsleigh.  With  Il- 
lustrations. 8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

16. 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,  relating  to  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  For  Universal  Reference.  Ed- 
ited by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain ; and  Revised  for  the  Use  of  American 
Readers.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00. 

17. 

MY  ENEMY’S  DAUGHTER.  A Novel.  By  Justin 
McCarthy,  Author  of  “The  Waterdale Neighbors." 
Illustrated.  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

18. 


jD  : a Popular  Description  of 
he  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions 
r.  G.  Hartwig,  Author  of  “The 


TnE  POLAR  WORLD 
Man  and  Nature  in  the . 
of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig,  Author  of  “ The 
Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,"  “The  Harmonies  of 
Nature,”  and  “The  Tropical  World.”  With  Addi- 
tional Chapters  and  163  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $3  75. 

19. 

WRECKED  IN  PORT.  A Novel.  By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  “Kissing  the  Rod,”  “Land  at  Last,” 
“Black  Sheep,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

20. 

LOST  IN  THE  JUNGLE.  Narrated  for  Yonng  Peo- 
ple. By  Paul  B.  Dc  Chaillu,  Author  of  “Discov- 
eries in  Equatorial  Africa,”  “Wild  Life  under  the 
Equator,”  “Journey  to  Ashango  Land,"  “Stories 
of  the  Gorilla  Country, " &c.  With  numerous  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  76. 

21. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPANISH  HISTORY.  By  John 
S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “The  French  Revolution," 
“The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  <fcc.  With 
Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

22. 

A BEGGAR  ON  HORSEBACK  ; or,  A County  Fam- 
ily. A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ One  of  the  Fam- 
ily," “ Carlyon’a  Year,”  “Found  Dead,”  &c.  Svo, 
Paper,  35  cents.  . 


THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  X.  Y. 


“ A complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly, 

Harper's  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  tne  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
aud  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
aud  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper's  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  Illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  i 

weekly  articles  upon  N 

merce,  and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

In  No.  673,  for  November  20,  was  commenced  the 
new  story  “MAN  AND  WIFE,”  bv  Wilkie  Collins, 
the  Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  “.Vo  Xante,” 

Armadale,"  and  “The  Moonstone.”  Subscribers  r< 


this  story  to  the  close  of  1870. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  aud  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  Is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
' r,  and  cover  every 
t and  no  expense 


Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


but  in  the  English  language.— The  Press,  Phi 

Harper’s  Magazine, 

Harper’s  Magazine  has  now  entered  upon  its  For- 
tieth Volume.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by  that 
of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  America 
*■  ” ’ the  popular  character  and  variety 


lglish  and  American  writers;  to 

its  profusely  illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 

treatment  of  its  p 

the  mechanical  lr 

current  topics ; and  to  the  variety  a 
special  Editorial  Departments — to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper’s  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  ceut.  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

The  Publishers  feel  themselves  warranted  In  asking 
and  anticipating  for  the  future  a continuance  of  the 
favor  which  has  been  accorded  to  their  enterprise  in 
the  past. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  aud  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified  *♦  — 1,1  — A— 1 — - ■ “ 

subscriber  wishes  t 
the  current  Volume,  « 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  <fc  Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper’s  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70 — each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly. -Inside  Pages,  $150  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Harpers  Bazar.— % 1 00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 


OF  MICHIGAN 


AddiOj  IRSmItHERS,  Kew  Tori 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[February  12,  1870. 


KNOX’S  GARDEN  SEEDS. 


Simpson,  Hall,  Miller,  & Co.. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  ELECTRO  PLATE, 

PURE  SILVER. 

The  experience  of  FORTY  YEARS  on  the  part  of 
our  Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  use  of  new  and  ingenious 
labor-saving  machinery,  enable  us  to  offer  to  the  trade 
a line  of  goods  in 

ORIGINAL  AND  ELEGANT  DESIGNS, 

which,  for  BEAUTY,  FINISH,  and  DURABILITY, 
Can  not  be  Excelled. 

All  goods  bearing  our  trade-mark, 

“Improved  Electro  Treble  Plate,” 

ARE  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY  PRODUCED ; 
and,  if  fouud  defective  or  not  as  represented,  can  be 
returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  WALLINGFORD,  Conn. 
SAMPLE  AND  SALES  ROOM,  19  JOHN  ST.,  N.  Y. 


Descriptive  Hand-Book  and  Almanac  for  1870. 

This  celebrated  Annual  contains  128  pages,  and  is 
the  most  valuable  work  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Mail- 
ed Free  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

W.  W.  KNOX,  137  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburgh. 


OPALINE 

for  the  Teeth, 
Gums,  & Breath. 

OPALINE 
is  reliable,  effi- 
cient, and  con- 
venient. 

OPALINE 
is  sold  by  Drug- 
gists and  dealers 
throughout  the 
United  States 
and  Europe. 

OPALINE 
is  recommended 
by  physicians  & 
dentists.  Use  no 
other  dentifrice. 

Inventor  and 
prop’r,  Char.  K. 
Pevky,  Dentist, 
Worcester,  Mass. 


[Trade-Mark,  Copyrighted.] 

Huntjng-Case  Watches  are  manufactured  on  scientific 
principles.  Have  all  the  brilliancy,  durability,  and 
exact  appearance  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  descrip- 
tion of  Genuine  Gold  Watches.  Railroad  Conductors, 
Expressmen,  and  Engineers,  the  most  exacting  of  our 
customers,  pronounce  them  reliable  time-keepers. 

Patent  Levers,  Full  Jeweled,  $15  and  $20 ; Chronom- 
eter Balance,  $25.  Chains,  $3  to  $10  each.  SentC.O.D. 
every  where.  Customers  nllowed  to  examine  what 
they  order  on  paying  to  Express  the  charges  both 
ways,  previous  to  paying  bill.— JOHN  FOGGAN,  Pres. 
Oroide  Gold  Watch  Co.,  No.  79  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE  MAKING  A MAN  OP  HIS  FRIDAY 

Indian  Chief.  “ Mr.  President,  we  call  here  to-day  to  offer  our  fealty  to  you  as  our  recog- 
nized Guardian  and  Ward,  and  to  pray  you,  Sir,  to  continue  our  Good  Friend  and  Father.” 

The  President.  “You  are  welcome;  and  iu  reference  to  continuing  your  ‘Good  Father,’ 
as  you  say,  I must  answer  that  I have  long  thought  that  the  two  nations  which  you  represent, 
and  all  those  civilized  nations  in  the  Indian  Country,  should  be  their  own  Wards  and  Good 
Fathers.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  become  Citizens , and  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  Citizens — cease  to  be  Nations  and  become  States.” 


Waltham  Watches 

3-4  Plate,  16  and  20  Sizes. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York, 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  theprincipal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


To  the  manufacture  of  these  fine  Watches  the  Com- 
pany have  devoted  all  the  science  and  skill  in  the 
art  at  their  command,  and  confidently  claim  that  for 
fineness  and  beauty,  no  less  than  for  the  greater  ex- 
cellencies of  mechanical  and  scientific  correctness  of 
design  and  execution,  these  Watches  are  unsurpassed 
any  where. 

In  tills  country  the  manufacture  of 
these  fine  grade  of  Watches  is  not  even 
attempted  except  at  Waltham. 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Jewelers. 


Feet  Front— Iron  and  Gla 


WORKS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  WATCH  COMPANY, 


(GILES,  WALES,  & CO.),  MARION,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  OF 

GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

191  Broadway,  New  York. 


GILES,  WALES,  & CO., 

IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS , and  JOBBERS, 

United  States  Watch  Company, 

13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

Manufacturers  JsssSL  Watches,  Pendant  Winders  and  Key  Winders, 

BOTH  NICKEL  AND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS. 

The  finer  grades  all  having  three  pairs  Conical  Pivots,  Cap  Jeweled,  in  Gold  Settings,  and 
accurately  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold,  and  Position;  and  all,  even  in  the  cheapest  grades,  have  the  STRAIGHT- 
LINE  Escapement,  with  Exposed  Pallet  Jewels,  and  Hardened  and  Tempered  Hair  Springs ; and  for  our  late 
improvement  in  STEM-WINDING  mechanism,  we  claim  a STRENGTH,  SIMPLICITY,  and  SMOOTHNESS 
hitherto  unattained  iu  any  other  manufacture,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Constantly  on  hand,  full  lines,  all  sizes,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Diamond  Set,  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute  Repeaters, 
Independent  1-4, 1-5  Split  aud  Fly-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  different  times. 

ZW~  Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  enclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade  gener- 
ally. 

Wholesale  Warerooms,  13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER,  & CO.,  142  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  IU. 


SALESROOM 
OF  THE 


WOODWARD’S 

L NATIONAL 
ARCHITECT. 

1000  Working  De- 
signs, Plans,  and  De- 
tails of  Country  and 
Village  Houses,  with 
Specifications  and  Es- 
timates. Postpaid, 
Twelve  Dollars. 
f Just  published,  with  de- 
1 signs  and  plans  of  Stables, 

I Farm  Barns, Out-buildings, 
Gates,  Gateways,  Fences, 
■j  Stable-fittings  aud  Fnrni- 
I ture.  Nearly  *" — ' — 


GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 


Beg  to  Announce 

A GENERAL  REDUCTION 


in  their  prices,  in  accordance  with  the  decline  in  the 
premium  on  gold,  and  consequent  decreased  cost  of 
imported  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Piano- 
fortes. In  addition  to  their  established  styles  of  Pi- 
ano-fortes, STEINWAY  & SONS,  in  order  to  meet  a 
long-felt  and  frequently-expressed  want,  by  persons 
of  moderate  means,  teachers,  schools,  &c.,  have  per- 
fected arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  an  entire- 
ly new  style  of  instrument,  termed 

The  “ School”  Piano. 

A thoroughly  complete  instrument  of  7 octaves,  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  size,  scale,  interior  mechanism,  and 
workmanship  as  their  highest-priced  7-octave  Pianos ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  this  new  style  of  instru- 
ment is  constructed  in  a perfectly  plain  yet  exceeding- 
ly neat  exterior  case.  These  new  instruments  will  be 
snpplied  to  those  who  desire  to  possess  a thoroughly 
first-class  “ Steinway  Piano,"  yet  are  limited  in  means, 

At  Exceedingly  Moderate  Prices. 

' STEINWAY  & SONS  also  desire  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  their  new 

PATENT  UPRIGHT  PIANOS, 

with  Double  Iron  Frame,  Patent  Resonator,  Tubular 
Frame  Action,  and  new  soft  Pedal,  which  are  match- 
less in  volume  and  quality  of  tone  and  surpassing  fa- 
cility of  action,  while  standing  longer  in  tune  and  be- 
ing more  impervious  to  atmospheric  influences  than 
any  other  Piano  at  present  manufactured. 

Price-Lists  and  Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  free 
on  application. 

EVERY  PIANO  is  WARRANTED  for  5 YEARS. 


HARNEY’S 

BARNS, 

OUT-BUILDINGS, 
AND  FENCES. 


200  Illustra- 
tions. Fully  Explained. 
Royal  Quarto,  extra.  Post- 
paid, Tun  Dollars. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  - 
Houses.  1S8  Designs  and  Plans.  Postpaid,  $1 50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses.  70  Designs  and  Plans.  Postpaid,  $1  50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.  150  De- 
signs aud  Plans  of  moderate  cost.  Postpaid,  $1  50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies,  &e.  Postpaid,  $1 50. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.  Houses  suited  to 
Country  Life  Postpaid,  $2. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.  For  the 
Suburb  and  Country.  100  Designs.  Postpaid,  $3. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House.  Postpaid, 


«ST  Watch  No.  1089  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic  Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,‘ 
manufactured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  from  December,  1868,  to  Jan- 
uary 17th,  1870 ; its  total  variation  being  only  two  seconds  in  the  entire  time. 

L.  E.  CHITTENDEN,  Late  Register  U.  S.  Treasury. 


Watch  No.  1064  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  bv 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  fif- 
teen months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
only  one  second  per  month.  WILLARD  DERBY, 
Of  Derby,  Snow,  & Prentiss,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Watch  No.  1124  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,”  manufactured  by  the  United  States 
Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  seven  months ; its 
total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only  six  seconds. 

A.  L.  DENNIS,  President  N.  J.  R.  R.  T.  & T.  Co. 

Watch  No.  1251  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  bv 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  four 
months . its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only 
five  seconds  per  month. 

F.  A.  HASKELL,  Con.  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1117— bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  fif- 
teen mouths ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
only  an  average  of  two-thirds  of  a second  per  day. 

B.  F.  PHELPS,  Con.  N.  J.  Central  It.  R. 

Watch  No.  1037  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  since 
June,  1S67 ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
only  five  seconds  per  month.  HENRY  SMITH, 
Treas.  Panama  It.  R.,  83  Wall  St. 


Watch  No.  12012  — bearing  Trade-Mark,  “United 
States  Watch  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  five 
months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only 
twelve  sccouds.  GEO.  LOVIS,  Gen’l  Eastern 

Pass’gr  Ag’t  Toledo,  Wabash,  <&  Western  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1259  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  six 
months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only 
eight  seconds  per  month.  Have  been  traveling  through 
different  sections  of  the  country,  from  New  York  to 
Galveston,  Texas,  and  back,  by  steamer  and  railroad. 

E.  RICE,  of  Whitney  & Rice,  179  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Somh  ry,  Pa.,  Feb.  26, 1S69. 

Watch  -No.  1176  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  three 
months  ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only 
five  seconds  during  that  time. 

HENRY  DE  LANCE  Y,  Eugineer  Phila.  & Erie  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1105  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  & Co.,  Mariou,  N.  J.,’’  manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  elev- 
en months ; its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
only  seven  seconds  in  the  entire  time. 

A.  H.  KING,  7 Park  Place,  N.  Y., 

Vice-Pres't  Elastic  Cone  Spring  Co., 

N.  J.  Car  Spring  aud  R.  Co. 


Rural  Church  Architecture.  Designs  for 
Churches.  45]  dates  printed  in  colors.  Postpaid,  $12. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  tlu-  Garden,  Farm, 
and  Barn-Yard.  New  Edition.  One  volume, 
postpaid,  $2  50. 

Todd’s  Young  Farmer’s  Manual.  Vol.l. 
The  Farm  and  Workshop.  Postpaid,  $2  60. 

Todd’s  Youn^  Farmer’s  Manual.  Vol.  2. 
How  to  make  Farming  Pay.  Postpaid,  $2  50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees.  Post- 
paid, $1  50. 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturtst.  Postpaid, 
$1  50. 

Husinann’s  Grapes  aud  Wine,  Postpaid, 
$1  50. 

Suburban  Homes  for  New-Yorkers.  25c. 

Woodward’s  Architecture.  Designs  and 
Hints  on  Building.  With  priced  catalogue  of  nil 
books  on  Architecture  and  Agriculture.  Quarterly, 
25  cents. 

Address  QE0.  E.  WOODWARD,  Publisher, 

191  Broadway,  New  York. 


Warerooms,  First  Floor  of  Steinway  Hall, 

Nos.  109  dc  111  East  Fourteenth  St, 

(Bet.  Fourth  Ave.  and  Irving  Place),  New  York. 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


Vol.  XIV.— No.  686.]  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1870.  bySb’^advStoe. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1870,  hy  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


hour-glass,  with  the  wings  of  Time,  are  to  he 
seen ; and  on  either  side  a large  silver  star,  en- 
circled by  the  emblem  of  eternity — an  endless 
snake.  On  each  corner  arises  an  elegant  ara- 
besque ornament  in  silver,  surmounted  with 
handsome  funeral  plumes.  In  front,  on  the  base, 
is  the  monogram  of  the  deceased  in  silver  letters 
on  a black  velvet  ground-work,  inclosed  in  a lau- 
rel wreath  in  silver,  pendent  from  a leaning  pole, 
surmounted  by  a knot  and  rosette  of  silver.  On 
each  comer  of  the  base  are  cherubs’  heads  with 
angels’  wings,  in  silver,  the  whole  being  arranged 


THE  PEABODY  FUNERAL-RECEPTION  OF 


THE  REMAINS  AT  THE  CITY  HALL,  PORTLAND.-[Piiot.  by  J.  W.  Black,  Boston.] 


are  heavy  black  velvet  hangings,  artistically  cut, 
nnd  trimmed  with  a wreath  of  silvery  stars,  in- 
closing a large  star,  on  each  of  the  four  sides, 
and  heavy  silver  bullion  fringe,  with  wide  silver 
braid  above  it,  and  massive  silver  tassels  appro- 
priately placed.  Above  the  hangings  a neat  sil- 
ver moulding,  on  a black  velvet  ground-work, 
meets  the  eye.  Above  this  is  a.  row  of  silver 
stars,  and  another  moulding  that  rises  to  a peak 
on  each  of  the  four  sides,  containing  emblems 
of  mourning  in  silver.  The  one  on  the  front  end 
has  two  reversed  torches  crossed ; on  the  rear  the 
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Mr.  Nast’s  powerful 
and  striking  cartoon, 
which  the  reader  will 
find  on  page  121,  tells 
its  own  story  too  well  to 
require  much  explana- 
tion ; but  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  set  forth 
some  of  the  facts  that 
justify  the  artist’s  work. 
A circular  recently  is- 
sued by  the  committee 
of  the  Union  'League 
Club  upon  the  diversion 
of  the  public  moneys  of 
New  York  city  from  the 
legitimate  objects  of 
political  government  to 
sectarian  purposes  shows 
that  this  evil,  which  be- 
gan a short  time  ago 
under  the  specious  form 
of  begging  from  the  city 
treasury  a small  sum  for 
a deserving  charity,  has 
made  such  gigantic 
strides  that  it  now  ab- 
sorbs hnlf  a million  dollars  annually,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  sum  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  our  admirable  system  of  com- 
mon schools.  ’ Of  this  large  sum  a single  sect 
receives  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in 
addition  to  gifts  of  real  estate  from  the  city  gov- 
ernment, for  sectarian  purposes,  amounting  to 
three  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  following  list  shows  how  this  money  was 
distributed  last  year:  Roman  Catholic,  $412,- 
062  26  ; Protestant  Episcopal,  $29,335  09 ; He- 
brew, $14,404  49 ; Reformed  Dutch,  $12,630  86 ; 


THE  LAST  HONORS. 


The  last  funeral  hon- 
ors to  the  memory  of 
George  Peabody  have 
been  paid ; and  his  mor- 
tal remains,  attended  to 
the  grave  with  more 
pomp  and  ceremony  than 
were  ever  before  wit- 
nessed at  the  burial  of  a 
private  citizen,  now  re- 
pose in  their  final  rest- 
ing-place. On  Tuesday, 
the  1 st  of  February,  aft- 
er solemn  services  in  the 
City  Hall  of  Portland, 
the  body  was  taken  to 
the  funeral  train,  and 
conveyed  to  the  town  of 
Peabody  in  the  funeral 
car  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready given  an  engrav- 
ing. In  the  towns  all 
along  the  route  flags 
were  flying  at  half-mast, 
and  people  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  flocked 
in  crowds  to  the  stations 
to  watch  the  train  as  it 
moved  by. 

On  reaching  Peabody 
a procession  was  formed, 
and  the  remains  were 
taken  to  the  Institute, 
where  they  lay  in  state 
until  Tuesday,  the  8th 
inst.,  in  the  Library- 
room,  which  was  appro- 
priately draped  and  dec- 
orated. Our  engraving 
of  the  room,  on  this  page 
shows  the  position  of  the 
body  on  the  magnificent 
catafalque  prepared  for 
its  reception.  At  the  end  of  the  room  is  seen 
the  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria.  Above  the 
catafalque  hang  the  royal  Hag  of  England  and 
the  American  flag,  both  artistically  draped  with 
crape.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room  the  bust 
of  the  deceased,  that  occupies  the  space  above 
the  door,  is  also  draped  with  mourning.  The 
catafalque  is  a raised  dais,  ten  feet  in  length  and 
six  feet  in  width,  covered  with  black  velvet. 
From  each  corner  rises  a standard,  supporting  a 
frame-work  of  the  same  size  as  the  base,  and 
about  six  inches  in  width.  Pendent  from  this 


in  the  ancient  Grecian 
style,  at  once  elegant  and 
artistic. 

Our  engraving  of  the 
reception  of  the  remains 
at  the  City  Hall  of  Port- 
land, on  their  being 
transferred  from  the 
Monarch , is  from  a pho- 
tograph by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Black,  of  Boston,  to 
whom  we  are  frequently 
indebted  for  similar  fa- 
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Presbyterian,  $8363  44  ; Baptist,  $2760  34  ; 
Methodist  Episcopal,  $3073  63 ; German  Evan- 
gelical, $2027  24;  miscellaneous,  $44,085  12. 

Glancing  over  this  list,  we  do  not  wonder  that, 
as  stated  in  a letter  from  Rome,  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther has  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Church  in  America,  and  declared 
that  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  was  the 
republic  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  his  standard  of  intelligence 
and  virtue  is  not  that  of  America,  but  that  of 
Spain. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  February  19, 18 V0. 


THE  AMENDMENT  AND  THE  TWO 
PARTIES. 

ALTHOUGH  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  formally  < completes  the  re- 
construction of  the  Union,  it  is  by  no  means,  as 
is  hastily  assumed  by  many  eager  Democrats, 
also  the  end  of  the  work  of  the  Republican  ppr- 
ty.  Even  if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  the 
continued  action  of  that  party,  it  is  enough  that 
the  opposition  propose  no  policy,  and  would  be 
sorely  at  a loss  if  driven  to  declare  their  prin- 
ciples. Since  the  war  the  Democratic  party 
has  opposed  reconstruction  npon  theories  and 
prejudices  which  the  war  abolished,  and  it  has 
no  plan  to  meet  the  situation  inevitably  pro- 
duced by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  which  it 
denounces  as  unconstitutionaL  It  is  a strong 
party,  because  fraud,  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
passion  are  its  allies.  It  has  gained  certain  ap- 
parent successes,  because  of  the  necessary  re- 
action against  a party  long  in  power,  because 
of  some  of  the  mistakes  of  that  party,  and  be- 
cause of  the  unscrupulousuess  of  the  Democrat- 
ic managers.  The  great  Denocratic  achieve- 
ment since  the  wav  's  ibuining  power  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  But  Go*  ernor  Hoffman 
can  hardly  believe  tint  he  was  bonestly  elected ; 
nor  would  Mr.  Sweeny,  the  Ne  v York  Dictator 
of  his  party,  probably  deny  that  the  State,  hon- 
estly polled,  ie  Republican. 

In  a free  government  parties  are  not  only  or- 
ganizations to  secure  certain  policies — they  are 
also  representatives  of  certain  tendencies  and 
principles  iu  human  nature  and  society.  It  is 
a very  imperfect  and  mistaken  view,  therefore, 
which  does  not  embrace  both  these  facts.  The 
Republican  parly  apparently  began  with  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  first  nom- 
inated a candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1856. 
But  the  essential  truth  is,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  plainly  revealed  to  the 
people  of  this  country  who  honestly  respected 
liberty  as  the  foundation  of  the  government  the 
real  spirit,  purpose,  and  tendency  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  The  Whigs  stupidly  tried  to 
evade  the  situation,  and  when  the  thunder  was 
already  angrily  roaring,  played  that  it  was  pleas- 
ant weather.  They  instantly  disappeared  amidst 
universal  contempt ; and  the  great  issue  was  at 
once  joined.  On  the  one  hand  were  those  who 
believed  iu  the  American  principle,  on  the  oth- 
er those  who  disbelieved.  At  the  polls  and  in 
the  field  the  conflict  has  raged  until  the  present 
moment.  The  believers  have  thus  far  been 
successful ; but  the  unbelievers  do  not  relin- 
quish the  struggle.  Is  this  the  moment  for  the 
victors  to  disband  ? 

The  spirit  and  tendency  which  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  revealed  in  the  coun- 
try still  exist.  They  were  organized  in  the 
Democratic  party  then,  and  they  are  organized 
under  the  same  name  now.  The  specific  pur- 
pose is  not  the  same,  but  the  spirit  is  unchanged. 
It  is  a party  whose  last  National  Convention,  less 
than  two  years  ago,  was  controlled  by  the  ex- 
treme South  Carolina  spirit,  and  abjectly  sub- 
mitted, in  the  old  way,  while  rebel  chiefs,  still 
wet  with  the  blood  of  Union  soldiers,  dictated 
a virtual  repudiation  of  the  national  debt  of  the 
war.  Overwhelmed  at  the  polls,  despite  its 
boldest  frauds,  it  has  resisted  step  by  step,  in 
Congress  and  in  the  State  Legislatures,  recon- 
struction upon  equal  rights  s and,  baffled  in  that 
wretched  effort,  it  turns  in  the  moment  of  its 
final  defeat  and  exclaims,  “The  Republican 
party  has  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  we  must  now 
be  intrusted  with  power  1” 

Upon  what  compulsion  ? What  conceivable 
reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  whose  steady  hostility  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  war  and  the  policy  of  reconstruc- 
tion is  notorious,  will  more  wisely  maintain  that 
policy  and  those  principles  than  the  party  whose 
strength  lies  in  its  honest  adhesion  to  justice 
and  freedom  ? Or  why  should  the  country  sup- 
pose that  a party  the  effects  of  whose  undis- 
puted supremacy  may  be  studied  in  the  city  of 
New  York  would  give  it  a more  honest  or  a 
more  orderly  government  ? And  if  the  party 
of  slavery  would  be  an  ill-chosen  defender  of 
liberty,  why  shonld  we  expect  a government  of 
intelligence  from  the  party  of  ignorance  ? The 
Democratic  party  is  unchanged.  What  policy 
fatal  to  our  institutions  may  not  count  upon  its 
support? 

Look  at  one  fact.  The  principles  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  which  is  the  most  absolute  of  re- 
ligious 
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Roman  Church  to  engage  in  politics  every 
where.  The  Pope,  in  his  Syllabus,  declares 
that  human  governments  are  subordinate  to  the 
Church.  Already  the  purpose  of  that  Church 
in  this  State  and  country  is  frankly  announced 
by  its  priests.  It  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  unsectarian  schools,  which  is  the 
bulwark  of  our  political  system.  This  is  a 
movement  dictated  in  the  interest  of  a power- 
ful and  absolute  ecclesiastical  body,  essentially 
repugnant  to  all  American  principles,  and  nec- 
essarily menacing  to  the  happy  continuance  of 
the  government — and  upon  what  does  it  depend 
for  support  ? Upon  the  old  lackey  of  slavery, 
the  Democratic  party.  It  is  but  another  il- 
lustration of  the  unchanged  nature  of  that 
party.  The  assault  upon  the  American  pub- 
lic school  system  is  important  solely  because 
it  will  have  the  aid  of  the  Democratic  party. 
And  since.it  still  remains  organized  and  for- 
midable, although  its  policy  for  a generation 
has  been  scornfully  repudiated  by  the  people, 
and  every  one  of  its  measures  has  been  defeat- 
ed, can  any  respectable  reason  be  offered  why 
the  Republican  party  should  be  expected  to 
dissolve  because  its  principles  and  policy  have 
thus  far  been  heartily  approved  by  the  people  ? 


Mr.  HOAR  AND  GENERAL 
SICKLES. 

The  President  having  satisfied  himself  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  there  was  no  desirable 
resident  candidate  for  the  Supreme  Bench  in 
the  late  Judge  Wayne’s  district,  nominated  to 
that  position  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States — a man  of  spotless  character,  of  conceded 
ability,  of  admirable  legal  learning,  of  great  ex- 
perience upon  the  bench,  and  an  original,  in- 
flexible Republican.  The  Senate  has  refused 
to  confirm  him.  The  alleged  reason  is  non- 
residence : the  actual  reason  is  political  inde- 
pendence. Mr.  Hoab  being  rejected,  the  coun- 
try is  yet  to  see  what  will  be  the  fate  of  Gen- 
eral Sickles.  If  party  considerations  have 
decided  the  action  in  the  first  case,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  such  consider- 
ations involved  in  the  second.  The  Repub- 
lican party  comprises  the  great  body  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  country.  What  will  be  the 
effect  upon  intelligent  and  self-respecting  men 
of  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Hoar  and  the  con- 
firmation of  General  Sickles?  Of  course  it 
will  be  a notification  to  the  Executive  that  the 
one  is  a representative  of  the  kind  of  nomina- 
tion which  will  be  favorably  received,  the  other 
of  a kind  that  will  not  be  tolerated.  Can  such 
a notification  be  made  by  a Republican  Senate 
without — to  say  no  more' — seriously  disturbing 
the  Republican  party  ? 

We  frankly  acknowledge  the  patriotic  serv- 
ices of  General  Sickles,  of  which  his  maimed 
person  is  a monument.  We  concede  his  ex- 
perience and  ability.  We  grant  that  when  the 
Republicans  of  New  York  made  him  a delegate 
at  large  to  the  National  Convention  they  sur- 
rendered the  right  to  protest  against  any  fur- 
ther honor  that  might  be  offered  him  as  a con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  that  Convention. 
Above  all,  we  allow  with  those  who  most  strong- 
ly urge  his  confirmation . that  he  has  been  the 
object  of  a great  deal  of  foul,  and,  doubtless,  of 
very  much  false  vituperation ; and  that  a man 
who  seeks  by  good  conduct  to  obliterate  the  re- 
membrance of  evil  courses  should  not  be  re- 
lentlessly cast  back  and  refused  even  a chance 
of  reformation. 

But  having  granted  all  this,  ttnd  most  heart- 
ily, does  it  follow  that  such  a person  should  be 
selected  for  the  highest  public  honors  ? Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  the  worst  of  the  unfortunate 
clergyman,  Horace  Cooke.  Suppose  that  after 
a few  years  he  reforms,  lives  a reputable  life, 
and  shows  his  patriotism  as  thousands  of  others 
show  it.  Could  this  be  seriously  urged  as  a 
reason  for  making  him  a bishop  in  his  Church  ? 
Or,  suppose  that  some  young  man  is  sent  to  the 
State  Prison  for  forgery.  He  serves  his  time 
humbly  and  patiently,  and  returns  to  society  a 
reformed  man.  Can  those  who  do  not  think 
that  he  should  be  selected  for  especial  public 
honor  be  fairly  accused  of  forbidding  him  to 
rise,  and  of  refusing  him  Christian  sympathy  ? 

The  essential  reason  of  the  objection  to  Gen- 
eral Sickles’s  confirmation  is  evident  to  every 
generous  mind.  The  Republican  party  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  this  reason  should  influ- 
ence the  action  of  the  Senate.  If  any  body  is 
disposed  to  quote  the  Prodigal  Son,  let  him  re- 
member that  the  father,  with  all  his  joy,  did 
not  prefer  the  prodigal  to  the  older  son,  and 
that  it  was  to  the  older  that  he  said,  “ All  that 
I have  is  thine.”  We  are  sincerely  sorry  that 
the  nomination  was  made,  and  as  sincerely  we 
hope  it  will  not  be  confirmed. 


to  be  compelled  to  recognize  as  professional 
peers.  A distinguished  lawyer,  who  sent  his 
wine  at  a public  table  to  a certain  judge,  said, 
when  his  friend  remonstrated,  “ I don’t  want  to 
get  his  ill-will and  such  is  the  condition  of 
the  judiciary  in  this  city,  that  when  the  charge 
is  publicly  made  that  some  of  the  judges  who 
sit  in  the  most  important  cases  are  notoriously 
corrupt,  every  body  shrugs  his  shoulders  and 
assents,  but  names  no  names  lest  he  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  those  magistrates,  and 
have  ingenious  revenge  dealt  out  to  him  for  jus- 
tice. There  are  magistrates  and  lawyers  who 
are  known  to  be  as  much  the  property  of  certain 
men  and  corporations  as  Gurth  was  the  thrall 
of  Cedric  the  Saxon.  If  they  wore  a collar 
like  Gdrth’s,  inscribed  with  their  owner’s 
name,  they  would  not  be  more  plainly  and  dis- 
gracefully labeled  than  they  are. 

The  honor  of  a great  profession  was  never 
more  smirched  than  that  of  the  law  in  the  city 
of  New  York  to-day,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  better  part  of  the  profession  intend  to 
consider  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  do  some- 
thing to  redeem  it.  It  is  certainly  practicable 
for  honorable  lawyers  to  show  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  world  that  they  despise  shysters,  of 
high  or  low  degree,  and  that  men  who  practice 
dishonorably,  in  whatever  way,  will  be  stigma- 
tized by  those  who  do  not.  Such  a pressure 
of  opinion  can  be  applied  that  a man  will 
pause  before  accepting  the  largest  retainers  for 
undertaking  the  most  despicable  work.  Money 
is  very  powerful  in  New  York ; but  we  all  know 
men  who  have  bought  great  fortunes  too  dear- 
ly. There  are  men,  noted  in  their  pursuits, 
who  shave  given  every  thing  for  money,  and 
they  are  so  shunned  that  they  live  in  isolation. 
Their  power  may  make  them  feared,  but  their 
use  of  it  makes  them  despised. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  a similar  fate  awaits 
any  magistrate  or  lawyer  who  thrives  dishonor- 
ably, and  a line  will  be  drawn  between  honor- 
able lawyers  and  others,  which  will  be  of  signal 
service  both  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public. 
The  degradation  of  the  bench  is  doubtless  oc- 
casioned, in  great  part,  by  the  system  of  elec- 
tion instead  of  appointment ; and  if  the  recent 
meeting  and  deliberation  of  the  profession 
should  result  in  an  organized  effort  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  the  proposition  of  the  new  Ju- 
diciary article  to  return  to  the  appointment  sys- 
tem, it  will  be  a worthy  result.  Moreover, 
the  moral  influence  of  a professional  protest, 
not  against  persons,  but  against  infamous  pro- 
fessional practices,  will  be  of  the  utmost  service. 

Public  acquiescence  in  immorality  is  demor- 
alizing. When  certain  notorious  men  sit  as 
judges,  and  certain  clever  lawyers  become  the 
tools  of  unscrupulous  corporations,  and  serve,  for 
hire,  the  purposes  of  contemptible  men — and 
such  judges  and  such  lawyers  there  are  in  the 
city  of  New  York — if  the  public  sense  of  decency 
does  not  express  in  some  decisive  and  forcible 
manner  its  abhorrence  and  disgust,  it  is  a sign 
of  an  alarming  decay  of  the  public  virtue,  and  a 
surrender  of  power  to  dishonesty,  which  can  end 
only  in  some  general  catastrophe. 


THE  DISGRACE  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  BAR. 

There  are  lawyers  in  New  York  who  are 
just  as  heartily  ashamed  of  the  ill  fame  of  the 
profession  here,  both  in  some  of  its  representa- 
tives upon  the  bench  and  at  the  bar,  as  all  other 
intelligent  and  honorable  people.  There  are 
certain  judges  before  whom  no  self-respecting 
advocate  or  honest  man  wishes  to  plead,  as  there 
lembers  of  the  bar  whom  it  is  a disgrace 


A TUB  TO  A WHALE. 

The  people  of  the  West  are  generally  feeling 
poor.  They  have  been  selling  their  No.  2 wheat 
at  80  cents  instead  of  $1  50  as  last  year ; they 
are  discovering  that,  owing  to  accidents  in  har- 
vesting, an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the 
crop  will  class  as  No.  3;  on  the  whole,  they 
are  going  to  receive  much  less  money  than 
they  expected  for  the  bountiful  harvest  of  1869. 
Turning  over  the  subject  in  their  minds,  with 
perhaps  less  philosophy  than  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  past  few  years  should  have  taught  them, 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  a scarcity  of  currency  and  an 
insufficient  supply  of  banks.  They  have,  accord- 
ingly, instructed  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  insist  on  an  extension  of  the  national 
banking  system,  and  the  result  is  Senator  Sher- 
man’s Currency  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
the  3d  inst. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  issue  of  $45,000,000 
more  bank  currency  to  be  put  forth  by  new  banks, 
against  a like  amount  of  three  per  cent,  certifi- 
cates which  are  to  be  canceled ; and  after  this 
issue  has  been  made,  a further  sum  of  $20,000,- 
000  of  bank  currency,  to  be  taken  from  the  States 
which  have  more  than  their  proportion  of  the 
$300,000,000  now  afloat,  and  given  to  those 
which  have  less. 

This  would  appear,  on  its  face,  to  be  an  in- 
crease of  the  volume  of  irredeemable  paper- 
money  to  the  extent  of  forty-five  millions.  And 
in  this  view  it  would  seem  singular  that  the 
passage  of  the  bill  through  the  Senate  did  not 
lead  to  the  least  advance  in  gold  at  New  York, 
in  cotton  at  New  Orleans,  or  in  wheat  at  Chi- 
cago. If  the  West  is  right  in  its  theory,  that 
the  cause  of  the  prevailing  poverty  in  that  sec- 
tion is  the  want  of  bank  currency,  how  does  it 
happen  that  a promise  of  15  per  cent,  more  cur- 
rency meets  with  no  response  in  the  Western 
markets,  sensitive  as  they  are  ? 

No  action  has  yet  been  taken  on  the  hill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  presumed, 
however,  that  the  influences  which  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  by  a large  majority  in  the 
Senate  will  secure  its  a ' 


amendment  by  the  House.  We  see 
why  it  should  not  become  a law,  if  the  West 
wants  it. 

For  it  is,  in  simple  truth,  a mere  “ tub  to  the 
whale,”  and  does  not  matter  one  iota,  one  way 
or  the  other. 

The  idea  that  money  can  he  made  more 
abundant,  and  that  prices  can  be  made  to  ad- 
vance, by  the  establishment  of  new  banks  under 
the  national  system,  is  very  ludicrous.  Every 
one  has  laughed  at  the  simplicity  of  the  rogue 
in  the  old  play  who  proposed  to  his  “ pal”  to 
“start  a bank”  byway  of  supplying  their  ne- 
cessities. But  really,  in  view  of  recent  discus- 
sions in  Congress,  it  seems  proper  to  state 
gravely  that  banks  are  mere  custodians,  not 
creators,  of  capital ; and  that  capital  and  cur- 
rency are  two  very  different  things. 

The  West  and  the  Sonth  lack  capital.  They 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  new  countries. 
They  are  growing  rich  very  fast  indeed;  but 
they  are  not  yet  as  rich  as  the  East,  or  as  the 
wealthy  parts  of  Europe.  The  demand  for  cap- 
ital in  the  West  is  so  far  in  excess  of  the  sup- 
ply that  the  value  of  money  averages  nearly  one 
per  cent,  a month.  Western  merchants  who 
desire  to  do  business  on  borrowed  money  chafe 
at  the  high  rate,  and  fancy  it  could  be  reduced 
by  an  extension  of  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem. But  for  every  dollar  of  currency  issued 
by  the  proposed  new  banks,  one  dollar  and  ten 
cents,  in  bonds,  must  be  deposited  at  Washing- 
ton, and  every  dollar  of  discounts  must  be  off- 
set by  a dollar  of  deposits.  If  a thousand  new 
banks,  with  a million  capital  each,  were  author- 
ized to-morrow  at  the  West,  money — i.  e.,  cap- 
ital— would  not  be  any  more  abundant  there. 
The  new  banks  could  not  issue  currency  with- 
out lodging  bonds  with  the  Bureau,  and  they 
could  not  lend  any  more  money  than  people  left 
with  them  on  deposit.  Capital,  which  is  merely 
another  word  for  the  savings  of  a community, 
is  the  growth  of  time,  the  fruit  of  prosperous 
trade  and  industry  continued  through  a series 
of  years.  To  fancy  it  can  be  suddenly  secured, 
through  the  establishment  of  banks,  is  just  as 
idle  as  to  seek  the  philosopher’s  stone.  In  the 
course  of  a generation  or  two  money  will  nat- 
urally fall  to  three  or  four  per  cent,  in  New 
York,  six  to  seven  per  cent,  in  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago,  and  eight  to  nine  per  cent,  in  San 
Francisco.  But  this  will  be  the  fruit  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  from  long-continued  prof- 
its from  trade  and  industry,  and  the  result  can 
not  be  quickened  by  the  establishment  of  banks. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  considerable 
number  of  banks  will  be  established  under  Sen- 
ator Sherman’s  bill,  if  it  becomes  a law.  Of 
the  existing  sixteen  hundred  national  banks,  a 
considerable  number  are  making  little  or  no 
money.  Many  stockholders  in  Western  na- 
tional banks  would  have  done  much  better  with 
their  money  had  they  kept  it  in  hand,  instead 
of  investing  it  in  bank  stock.  Banking  in  a 
new  country,  where  the  people  are  rich  in  every 
thing  except  money,  is  by  no  means  a flourish- 
ing business.  A Western  or  Southern  bank 
lias  no  deposits  to  speak  of,  for  the  custom- 
ers of  the  bank  have  but  little  money  to  de- 
posit. But  they  all  want  discounts.  The 
country  merchant,  the  miller,  the  fanner,  the 
forwarder,  all  have  their  little  notes  which  must 
be  discounted.  When  the  bank  has  exhausted 
its  capital,  it  can  only  meet  these  demands  by 
becoming  a borrower,  in  its  turn,  of  its  corre- 
spondents in  New  York.  And  it  is  notorious 
that,  daring  at  least  half  the  year,  the  country 
banks  in  the  West  are  in  debt  to  their  friends 
here.  This  is  not,  we  can  assure  our  Western 
friends,  a very  profitable  business.  New  York 
has  plenty  of  capital,  and  supplies  it,  when  it  is 
required,  with  lavish  hand;  and  it  is  apt  to 
charge  a round  price  for  its  use.  To  establish 
banks  at  the  West,  which  will  be  dependent  on 
New  York  for  the  money  they  will  have  to  lend 
to  their  home  customers,  is  a business  in  which 
a “good  hater”  might  fairly  wish  to  embark  his 
enemy. 

SENATOR  BEVELS. 

It  is  a curious  and  interesting  fact  that  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  and 
the  close  of  the  great  series  of  measures  of  re- 
construction which  formally  end  the  war,  a liv- 
ing symbol  of  the  victory  of  equal  rights  which 
has  been  achieved  should  appear  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Re- 
vels, the  colored  Senator  from  Mississippi.  It 
is  no  less  striking  and  significant  that  the  pa- 
pers which  always  toadied  the  great  slave-driv 
era  in  Congress  gibe  and  sneer  at  the  new  Sen- 
ator, not  because  of  any  want  of  capacity,  any 
fault  of  character,  or  any  defect  of  manner,  but 
solely  because  of  color.  If  Mr.  Revels  shall 
prove  to  be  as  shallow  as  Mr.  Wigfall,  as  ar- 
rogant as  Mr.  Toombs,  as  false  to  his  country  as 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  ; and  if,  like  those  an- 
cient Democratic  Senators  and  all  their  breth- 
ren, he  shall  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  per- 
petuity and  extension  of  the  most  un-Ameri- 
can, the  most  disastrous,  and  the  most  inhuman 
policy  that  was  ever  proposed  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  a civilized  nation,  we  shall  agree  that 
the  Democratic  gibes  are  well  deserved. 

i.J^p.ojlpef^mL  he  shall  modestly  and 
i '-Support  the  great  principles 
shall 
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continue  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  elevate  and  en- 
lighten the  most  unfortunate  class  of  American 
citizens,  to  establish  securely  that  policy  of 
equal  rights  among  the  people  which  is  alone 
truly  American  and  democratic,  to  cultivate 
universal  sympathy  and  fraternity,  and  to  hold 
the  Union  to  the  great  and  humane  purposes 
for  which  it  is  declared  in  the  Constitution  to 
be  established — if  he  proves  by  his  Senatorial 
course  his  faith  in  popular  government,  in  lib- 
erty, in  justice,  as  the  best  guarantees  of  civili- 
zation and  progress,  and  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  he  will  do  what  neither 
Mr.  Wigfall,  nor  Air.  Toombs,  nor  Mr.  Sli- 
dell, nor  Mr.  Mason,  nor  Mr.  Jefferson  Da- 
vis, nor  any  of  the  Democratic  Senators  ever 
did,  and  will  commend  himself,  as  they  certain- 
ly never  did,  to  the  grateful  remembrance  and 
honor  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


PANDORA’S  BOX. 

The  recent  summary  execution  of  Salnave 
in  Hayti  violently  turns  public  attention  to  that 
island  and  its  sisters  in  the  Gulf,  and  impress- 
ively suggests  the  question  whether  this  is  the 
kind  of  population  that  it  is  desirable  to  add  to 
ours.  The  history  of  Hayti  is  a tale  of  blood. 
The  negroes  were  cruelly  wronged  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  they  have  fearfHlly  revenged  them- 
selves. There  is  no  occasion  for  denouncing 
them.  Every  sneer  and  execration  leveled  at 
them  recoils  with  tenfold  force  upon  the  men 
of  our  own  color.  But  what  good  reason  can 
be  urged  that  the  United  States  should  incor- 
porate into  themselves  all  this  radically  alien 
and  essentially  perilous  element  ? Coffee  and 
sugar  and  tobacco  are  not  reasons  for  adding 
the  most  discordant  elements  to  our  population, 
in  which  the  fires  of  old  hate  and  jealousy  still 
slumber. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  victorious 
party  in  the  Haytien  war,  whose  leaders  have 
just  shot  Salnave,  are  also  a party  in  the  Do- 
minican troubles  at  the  other  end  of  the  island. 
Salnave  was  captured  by  the  Dominican  Gen- 
eral Cabral,  who  is  in  arms  against  Baez, 
from  whom  we  propose  to  lease  the  Bay  of  Sa- 
mana,  and  under  whose  auspices  San  Domingo 
itself  is  to  become  ours.  The  party  triumphant 
in  Hayti  is  the  party  opposed  to  the  annexation 
of  San  Domingo.  Is  it  worth  while  for  us  to 
pay  large  sums  of  money  for  a territory  wholly 
alien,  and  upon  which  there  is  a party  victori- 
ous in  arms  bitterly  opposed  to  the  sale  ? Do 
we  wish  to  annex  civil  wars  and  hatreds  and 
heart-burnings  ? Do  we  wish  an  island  which 
we  can  keep  in  order  only  by  an  army,  and  con- 
sequent greatly  increased  military  expenses? 
If  the  whole  population  of  Hayti  and  the  Do- 
minican republic,  facetiously  so  called,  should 
unite  in  asking  to  pay  ten  millions  of  dollars  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Union,  it  might  become  nec- 
essary to  allow  that  the  destiny  was  too  mani- 
fest to  be  resisted.  But  a commercial  intrigue 
against  which  the  leaders  in  power  upon  the 
island  protest  is  not  manifest  destiny  by  any 
means.  If  we  wish  a naval  station  in  the  West 
Indies,  we  have  agreed  in  honor  to  take  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  taking  involves  no  hatred,  no 
barbarism,  and  nothing  but  the  addition  of  a 
few  thousands  of  peaceful  Danes  to  the  popu- 
lation. In  both  cases,  as  proposed,  we  pay 
money ; but  let  us  be  very  careful  that  we  buy 
something,  and  are  not  sold  in  the  transaction. 

A correspondent  of  the  Tribune  writes  on  the 
9th  of  January  from  Port-au-Prince,  that  Hayti 
is  ready  to  enter  upon  a career  of  peace.  On 
the  10th  of  January  the  Dominican  Cabral 
captured  Salnave  and  delivered  him  to  the 
provisional  Haytien  authorities.  On  the  15th 
Salnave  arrived  at  Port-au-Prince.  Imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival,  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  was  tried  by  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal. At  twenty  minutes  past  six  he  was 
shot.  The  people  are  said  to  have  danced  and 
sung  when  it  was  known  that  Salnave  was 
brought  in  a prisoner.  But  three  years  ago 
they  danced  and  sung  when  he  appeared  as 
President.  To-day  it  is  Saget  who  takes  Sal- 
nave’s  first  place.  To-morrow  he  will  proba- 
bly take  his  last.  The  Haytien  struggle,  as 
the  Tribune  correspondent  says,  is  to  prevent 
“ an  entire  relapse  of  Haytien  society  into  bar- 
barism.” We  ask  again,  is  this  a struggle  and 
a society  which  patriotism  or  good  sense  re- 
quires that  the  United  States  should  embrace  ? 
If  the  San  Domingo  treaty  shall  be  reported 
for  ratification  by  the  Foreign  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  the  country  has  a right  to  expect  the 
most  conclusive  statement  of  the  advantages 
which  will  be  secured  by  it  to  this  country,  and 
an  equally  conclusive  reply  to  the  obvious  and 
stiingent  reasons  for  letting  the  island  severely 
alone. 


STATE  OF  THE  LAW  AS  TO 
USURY. 

The  decisions  recently  made  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  State  on  this  subject  £how  the 
need  of  a uniform  regulation  applicable  to  the 
whole  country.  In  a late  suit  brought  by  the 
Lake  Ontario  National  Bank  of  Oswego,  in 
which  the  defense  of  usury,  was  maintained, 
Judge  Mullen,  of  Cfel  held 
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upon  was  made  by  a national  bank,  and  that 
Congress  had  provided  for  the  case. 

Under  our  State  law  the  whole  debt,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  would  have  been  forfeited. 
The  act  approved  June  3,  1864,  known  as  the 
National  Bank  Act,  provides  that  in  case  a 
greater  rate  of  interest  shall  be  knowingly  tak- 
en or  reserved  by  any  such  institution  than  the 
rate  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Terri- 
tory in  which  the  bank  shall  be  located,  it  shall 
be  adjudged  a forfeiture  “ of  the  entire  interest 
which  the  note,  bill,  or  other  evidence  of  debt 
carries  with  it,  or  which  has  been  agreed  to  be 
paid  thereon.” 

It  should  be  stated,  in  justification  of  the 
bank,  that  only  seven  per  cent,  interest  was 
actually  taken  at  the  time  of  the  loan ; but  there 
was  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  to 
pay,  in  addition  to  the  principal,  “ exchange  on 
New  York” — a point  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  explain,  as,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
found  to  be  usurious. 

Appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Circuit  Judge 
was  taken  and  argued  before  Judge  Bacon, 
who,  at  Special  Term,  affirmed  the  decision,  and 
the  defense  was  abandoned.  The  Bankers' 
Magazine  states  that  Judge  Morgan,  of  the  same 
judicial  district,  and  Judge  Rosencrans,  in  an- 
other, had  made  the  same  decision.  The  case 
before  Judge  Rosencrans  was  one  in  which  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Whitehall  was  plaintiff. 

The  defendants  in  the  several  cases  con- 
tended that  the  act  of  Congress,  with  respect  to 
usury,  was  merely  cumulative ; that  it  left  the 
State  law  in  full  operation ; and  if  it  went  be- 
yond this,  and  superseded  the  State  law,  that 
the  act  of  Congress  was  void.  These  points 
were  overruled,  and  the  decision  may  now  be 
regarded  as  the  settled  law  on  the  subject. 
The  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  a rule  in 
this  respect,  applicable  to  the  national  banks 
and  their  customers,  is  unquestionably  derived 
from  the  specific  grant  of  authority  “ to  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  several  States.”  As 
this  authority  is  general,  if  there  is  power  to 
affix  the  penalty  for  taking  usurious  interest  in 
any  case  which  arises  in  one  of  the  States,  it 
may  be  extended  to  all  other  cases.  There 
would  be  a great  defect  in  our  system  if  it 
were  impossible  for  the  General  Government  to 
prescribe  the  penalty  in  all  cases. 

The  laws  of  the  respective  States  on  this  sub- 
ject are  various.  In  some  States  the  principal 
and  interest  are  both  forfeited , in  some  only 
the  interest  is  forfeited ; in  others  the  excess 
of  interest  over  and  above  the  prescribed  rate ; 
while  in  some  twice,  and  in  others  thrice,  the 
regular  rate  is  forfeited.  By  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  3,  1864,  above  referred 
to,  if  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  a borrower  is 
usurious,  the  latter  may  recover  from  the  bank 
“ twice  the  amount  of  interest  so  paid.” 

Certainly  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  establishing  different  penalties  in  the 
different  States  for  a violation  of  usury  laws. 
A person  living  in  a State  where  only  the  ex- 
cess of  interest  is  forfeited  might,  in  his  deal- 
ings with  a neighboring  borrower,  living  in  an 
adjoining  State,  where  the  whole  principal  and 
interest  are  forteited,  be  seduced  into  making  a 
loan  in  the  latter  in  ignorance  of  that  severe 
penalty,  and  thus  lose  his  whole  debt.  We  are 
now  bound  together  in  close  commercial  inter- 
est— closer  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  national  banks  on  a system 
which  requires  that  the  circulation  of  one  shall 
be  accepted  by  the  others  to  a certain  extent : and 
it  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  that  commerce 
shall  not  be  confused  with  divers  penalties  and 
different  rules  of  law  in  such  transactions.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  General  Government  has  in- 
terfered in  this  matter  at  all,  is  a sufficient  rea- 
son for  advancing  to  the  passage  of  a general 
regulation,  inasmuch  as  its  act,  now  in  exist- 
ence, adds  one  more  to  the  immense  variety  of 
penalties  and  punishments. 

The  concurrence  of  several  courts  in  the  de- 
cision that  Congress  has  not  passed  beyond  the 
true  boundary  of  its  powers  into  the  region  ap- 
propriated by  our  system  to  individual  States,  is 
an  answer  in  part  to  the  unjust  clamor  that 
there  is  a tendency  in  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration to  usurp,  and  improperly  extend,  the 
national  authority. 

Before  the  war  there  was  a decided  tendency 
in  the  opposite  direction,  due  to  the  claim  that 
the  weight  of  sovereignty  resided  in  the  States, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  legislate  on  many 
subjects  over  which  the  power  of  the  General 
Government  was  exclusive  whenever  it  chose 
to  legislate.  Thus  it  was  held  that  the  insolv- 
ent laws  of  States  might  be  enforced  until  Con- 
gress chose  to  act  by  passing  a uniform  bank- 
rupt law,  when  instantly  State  laws  inconsistent 
with  it  were  held  to  be  invalid.  The  power 
of  the  Union  existed  from  the  beginning,  but  it 
was  suffered  to  be  dormant  until  occasion  arose 
for  its  exercise.  So  the  power  to  regulate  ex- 
cludes the  idea  that  any  other  can  make  regu- 
lations applicable  to  the  same  thing. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  wise  to  pass 
a general  law  to  create  .uniformity  in  these 
penalties  and  punishments ; so  that,  in  order  to 
be  safe  in  dealings  between  citizens  of  different 
States,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  know  the 
various  rules  which  appertain  to  every  particu- 
lar State,  to  be  derived  from  various  and,  to  the 
iuaccessible  statute  books. 


THE  LABOR  CONVENTION  UPON 
INTEREST. 

The  late  Labor  Convention  in  Boston  de- 
bated resolutions  which  condemned  the  taking 
of  interest  under  any  pretext,  inasmuch  as  it 
made  labor  subservient  to  capital.  A very 
simple  explanation  clears  this  confusion. 

Our  paper-money  is  a promise  to  pay  the 
gold  and  silver  dollar,  of  a certain  weight  and 
fineness,  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  metals,  as 
specified  in  acts  of  Congress.  These  metals, 
into  which  our  circulating  medium  must  ulti- 
mately be  resolved,  are  procured  from  the  earth 
by  labor.  They  may  be  said  to  be,  therefore, 
the  sole  product  of  labor  ; and  hence  every  law 
which  strips  them  of  any  faculty  is  a blow  at 
labor  itself.  If  their  creation  was  wholly  arti- 
ficial, and  their  commercial  value  was  derived 
principally  or  largely  from  legislative  acts,  and 
the  legislative  power  was  lodged  in  aristo- 
cratic hands,  there  would  be  some  ground  for 
the  denunciation  of  the  resolutions.  But  as 
their  value  in  exchange  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
amount  of  useful  labor  which  the  coin  repre- 
sents, and  which  drew  from  Galiani  the  re- 
mark we  quoted  in  a recent  article,  that  “ man — 
that  is  to  say,  his  labor — is  the  only  true  meas- 
ure of  value,”  the  attack  of  members  of  the 
Convention  was  leveled  at  the  very  cause  they 
represented. 


NOTES. 

In  discussing  the  school  question  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  what  the  enemies  of  our  pres- 
ent system  really  demand  is  not  the  exclusion  of 
the  Bible,  but  the  division  of  the  school-money 
among  the  sects  proportionally  to  numbers.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Preston,  to  whose  discourse  upon  this 
subject  we  have  already  referred,  and  who  states 
distinctly  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
says : “We  have  never  regarded  the  reading  of 
appropriate  portions  of  the  Bible  as  any  great  ob- 
jection in  itself  to  our  Public  Schools,  provided 
that  it  be  done  without  comment  or  attempts  at 
interpretation.”  And  he  adds:  “The  exclu- 
sion of  the  Bible  would  not  render  the  Common 
Schools  satisfactory  to  us,  for  this  alone  would 
not  make  them  non-sectarian.”  And  again : 
“ With  our  convictions  of  duty,  no  schools  will 
satisfy  us  but  those  in  which  we  can  teach  our 
religion.”  The  scope  of  this  demand,  therefore, 
is,  that  the  State  shall  provide  for  teaching  every 
sectarian  view  of  religion,  and  that  the  Mormons 
shall  receive  their  share  of  the  public  money  to 
be  applied  to  teaching  Mormonism.  Mr.  Pres- 
ton “emphatically”  denies  any  hostility  to  the 
Public  Schools.  “We  do  not  wish  them  de- 
stroyed,” he  says.  But  he  knows,  of  course, 
that  his  proposition  is  radically  antagonistic  to 
the  present  system.  The  principle  of  the  school 
system  now  is  that  the  State  supports  no  church. 
The  schools  are  neither  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  nor  Unitarian.  But  he  would  have  the 
State  support  every  sect.  The  contest  is  vital, 
for  it  involves  the  American  idea  of  govern- 
ment. 


Senator  Wilson’s  bill  for  a pension  for  Mrs. 
Lincoln  should  be  passed  without  hesitation, 
but  with  an  increase  of  the  amount.  Two  thou- 
sand dollars  is  not  enough.  The  subscription 
for  the  family  of  General  Rawlins  and  of  Mr. 
Stanton  will  doubtless  yield  an  income  of  two 
or  three  times  that  sum,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  unwilling  to 
make  a Suitable  and  handsome  provision  for  the 
widow  of  the  murdered  President  if  they  are 
willing  to  make  any,  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  is  a national  shame  that  it  has  been 
so  long  delayed,  and  Congress  must  see  by  the 
hearty  welcome  with  which  the  press  has  received 
the  proposition  of  the  pension,  that  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  loyal  nation  for  whom  the  late  President 
laid  down  his  life. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


January  31 — In  the  Senate,  almost  every  member 
presented  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the  franking 
privilege.— In  the  House,  bills  were  introduced  to  ad- 
mit Mississippi  j to  remove  all  political  disabilities ; to 
grant  belligerent  rights  to  Cuba;  to  establish  the  sal- 
aries of  Senators  and  Representatives  at  $3000  a year, 
and  reduce  the  mileage  to  ten  cents  5 and  for  appren- 
ticeships in  the  navy. 

February  1.— In  the  Senate,  progress  was  made  with 
the  Currency  bill,  but  final  action  was  not  taken.— In 
the  House,  the  Tariff  bill  was  reported,  and  after  de- 
bate was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

February  2.— In  the  Senate,  the  Currency  bill  was 
passed  by  a vote  of  39  to  23.— In  the  House,  a resolu- 
tion was  introduced  ljy  Mr.  Logan,  looking  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Cubans  as  belligerents.  A bill  to  es- 
tablish a uniform  system  of  naturalization  was  re- 
ported. 

February  3 — In  the  Senate,  a resolution  was  intro- 
duced to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
National  Police  force,  in  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
portions  of  the  South.  Mr.  Sherman  reported  a bill 
for  funding  the  National  debt,  extending  banking 
privileges,  and  establishing  specie  payments. — In  the 
House,  a large  part  of  the  session  was  taken  up  with 
a discussion  of  the  bill  to  supply  the  naval  deficien- 
cies, amounting  to  $3,000,000,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  reducing  the  appro- 
priations to  $1,600,000,  and  the  passage  of  the  bifi  as 
amended.  The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Mississippi, 
which  is  exactly  similar  to  the  one  under  which  Vir- 
ginia was  admitted,  was  passed.  A bill  amending  the 
act  in  relation  to  additional  bounties,  which  extends 
the  benefits  of  pensions,  etc.,  to  the  families  of  de- 
ceased soldiers  who  enlisted  for  a period  of  less  than 
a year,  was  passed.  An  extensive  and  important  bill 
providing  for  the  execution  of  every  and  all  the  laws 
in  Utah  Territory  was'reported  and  recommitted. 

February  4.— In  the  Senate,  a bill  (was  passed  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  withhold 
moneys  due  to  States  in  default  of  the  payment  of 
interest  on  bonds  held  in  trust  by  the  government. 
A long  discussion  was  had  in  reference  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  franking  privilege  on  a motion  to  take  the 
House  bill  from  the  table.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a 
vote  of  22  to  34.— In  the  House,  a resolution  was 
adopted  after  some  debate  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  to  investigate  the  reported  sale  of 
appointments  to  the  Naval  and  Military  Academies 
by  members  of  Congress. 

February  5.— The  Senate  was  not  in  session,  and  the 
time  of  the  House  was  occupied  with  an  unimportant 
general  debate.  „ . 

general  news  items. 

The  most  important  bill  introduced  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  during  the  week  was  the  one 
to  provide  a new  Charter  for  this  city.  The  salient 
features  of  this  instrument  are  the  following: 

The  Mayor,  Comptroller,  find  Counsel  to  the  Cor- 
poration are  to  be  elected  for  four  years.  No  charter 
election  will  take  place  until  1871,  and  thereafter  ev- 
ery second  year.  The  new  Common  Council  is  to 
consist  of  fifteen  Aldermen,  and  an  Assistant  from 
each  ward.  The  details  of  municipal  labor  are  to  be 
divided  among  eleven  departments,  to  wit : Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  of  Public  Works,  of  Law,  of  Public 
Charities,  of  Police,  of  Education,  of  Public  Build- 
ings, of  Public  Parks,  of  Excise,  Sanitary  Depart- 
ment, and  Fire  Department.  The  superintendent  of 
police  is  to  be  called  Chief  of  Police,  and  to  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  Mayor,  and  the  present  Superintendent 
is  legislated  out  of  office.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
retention  of  the  present  police  and  firemen,  except  in 
cases  specified.  The  Board  of  Excise  is  to  consist  of 
three  members.  Liquor  shops  may  open  at  4 o’clock 
a.m.,  and  remain  open  until  1 o’clock  a.m.  They  must 
be  closed  on  Sundays,  but  the  prohibition  does  not 
include  the  selling  of  liquor  to  guests  by  hotels  or 
steamboats.  The  restriction  upon  the  sale  of  lager 
beer  on  Sunday  is  absolutely  removed.  The  Common 
Council  shall  have  the  power  of  impeaching  the  May- 
or, Comptroller,  and  Counsel  to  the  Corporation. 
The  Education  Department  is  not  changed  in  any  of 
its  features.  The  authority  over  the  several  depart- 
ments is  completely  vested  in  the  Mayor  and  Aider- 
men,  and  divorced  from  the  Governor. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Cities, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  statement  of  the  public  debt  shows  a net  de- 
crease of  $3,933,664  39  during  the  mouth  of  January. 
The  coin  balance  is  $101,600,730,  including  coin  certifi- 
cates amountingto  $60,000,000.  The  currency  balance 
is  $8,690,807.  The  purchased  bonds  and  interest 
amount  to  $97,082,384 

The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  has  passed  an  act 
granting  aid  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  of  New  York,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  encourage  immigration  to  the  South  by  means  of 
direct  communication  with  Southern  Europe. 

Several  years  ago  General  Frank  P.  Blair  reftased  to 
take  the  oath  at  the  polls  in  Missouri,  and  was  de- 
barred from  voting.  He  carried  the  case  up  to  Wash- 
ington for  an  opinion.  The  Court  has  decided  against 
him,  thus  establishing  the  validity  of  the  State  test 
oath. 

The  “new  nation”  across  the  northern  border  has 
come  to  a sudden  end.  Dictator  Riell,  after  a short 
and  inglorious  reign,  has  been  deposed  by  the  people, 
and  Governor  M'Tavish  has  been  reinstated.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company  is  in  full  control  again,  and 
Riell  is  a prisoner  in  Fort  Garry. 


In  an  admirable  little  paper  upon  Secretary 
Stanton,  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  we  find 
this  characteristic  story,  which  the  writer,  evi- 
dently an  intimate  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, gives  in  his  own  words.  It  is  not  the  less 
valuable  that  it  was  told  in  kindly  defense  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln  : “ The  second  day  after  I took  office, 
one  of  those  indescribable  half  loaters,  half  gen- 
tlemen, came  into  my  offioe,  and  handed  me  a 
card  from  Mrs.  Lincoln,  asking  that  the  man 
be  made  a commissary.  I said,  ‘There  is  no 
place  for  you,  and  if  there  were,  the  fact  that 
you  bring  me  such  a card  would  prevent  my  giv- 
ing it  to  you ; ’ and  I tore  the  card  up.  The  next 
day  he  came  with  a kind  of  small  triumph  in  his 
eye,  and  handed  me  a formal  letter  from  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  making  the  same  request.  I said,  ‘ I 
told  you  yesterday  there  was  no  place  for  you — 
there  never  will  be  one  while  I am  Secretary.’ 
I tore  up  the  letter,  saying,  ‘I  will  see  Mrs. 
Lincoln.’  During  the  day  I called  upon  her, 
and  said,  ‘ I thought  it  only  proper  to  call  upon 
you,  Madam,  regarding  a card  and  letter  I have 
received  from  you.’  She  said,  ‘Yes,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, I thought  that  as  wife  of  the  President  I 
was  entitled  to  ask  for  so  small  a favor.’  I said, 
* Madam,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a great  war  for 
national  existence.  Our  success  depends  upon 
the  people.  My  first  duty  is  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ; my  next  duty  is  to  protect  your 
husband’s  honor  and  your  own.  If  I should 
make  such  appointments,  I should  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  all  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
government,  in  your  husband,  and  you  and  me.’ 
She  said  at  once : ‘ Mr.  Stanton,  yon  are  right, 
and  I will  never  ask  you  for  any  tiling  ' ’ 
auc  she  never  did.” 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

It  is  said  that  the  Pope  will  hereafter  refuse  to  re- 
ceive protests  against  the  affirmation  of  the  dogma  of 
infallibility.  Rumors  of  his  death  have  again  been 
put  in  circulation,  but  were  found  to  have  originated 
in  the  statement  that  he  had  had  an  attack  of  epelipsy, 
which  was  not  regarded  as  of  a fatal  character.  These 
rumors  have  had  the  effect,  however,  to  excite  specu- 
lation in  regard  to  his  successor,  the  favorite  candi- 
date in  England  being  Archbishop  Manning. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  will  no 
longer  be  pressed  for  the  Spanish  throne.  Prince 
George,  a Catholic,  and  a son  of  the  King  of  Saxony, 
and  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia,  are  now  among  the 
principal  candidates  named. 

M.  Le  Verrier,  the  distinguished  French  astronomer 
and  Senator,  has  been  removed  from  the  directorship 
of  the  Imperial  Observatory  for  action  in  the  Senate 
which  the  government  deemed  inconsistent  with  his 
official  position. 

A dispatch  from  Vienna  states  that  the  Archduchess 
Elizabeth  of  Austria  has  fled  to  this  country.  No  rea- 
son for  this  strange  step  is  assigned. 

The  agents  of  the  American  Cable  Company  have 
obtainea  the  consent  of  the  Dutch  government  for  the 
landing  of  the  cable  in  Holland. 

It  is  reported,  on  the  authority  of  a letter  from  a 
British  naval  officer  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  that  Dr. 
Livingstone  had  been  burned  as  a wizard  by  a chief  in 
the  interior.  The  correctness  of  the  report  is  doubted 
by  the  London  papers.  ^ . 

An  alliance  between  Egypt  and  Greece  is  said  to 
have  been  concluded.  . ..  ....  „ . 

Advices  from  Mexico  represent  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  that  country  as  truly  deplorable.  Revolution- 
ary attempts  are  frequent,  and  the  government  is  un- 
able to  preserve  tranquillity.  A plot  to  proclaim  Santa 
Anna  has  been  discovered,  and  the  principals  arrest- 
ed Puebla  is  reported  quiet.  A battle  is  reported  to 
have  taken  place  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  resulted  in 
a victory  of  the  insurgent  troops,  and  the  capture  by 
them  of  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  General  Negrete 
is  said  to  be  in  Mexico  secretly  working  in  the  inter- 
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152  were  brought  from 
abroad.  This  fact  car- 
ries its  own  moral. 


General  Adelbert 
Ames,  who  has  just 
been  elected  to  theUnit- 
ed  States  Senate  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  whose  portrait  is 
given  on  this  page,  is  a 
native  of  Maine,  and 
entered  West  Point  as 
a cadet  from  that  State. 
He  graduated  with  hon- 
or in  1856,  received  a 
lieutenant’s  commis- 
sion, and  has  since  re- 
mained in  the  army. 
No  officer  has  a more 
honorable  war  - record 
than  General  Ames. 
He  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  partici- 
pated in  nearly  every 
battle  in  which  that  gal- 
lant host  was  engaged, 
and  was  promoted  for 
gallant  and  meritorious 
services  through  the  va- 
rious grades,  from  lieu- 
tenant to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  which 
he  now  holds. 

General  Ames  is  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age, 
a man  of  pleasant  bear- 
ing, of  frank  and  yet 
firm  disposition.  His 
administration  as  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  emi- 
nently wise  and  success- 
ful. He  was  chosen 
Senator  by  the  nearly 
unanimous  vote  of  the 
Legislature  of  that 
State.  Should  the  ques- 
tion of  his  eligibility  be 
decided  against  him,  his 
rejection  by  the  Senate 
would  cause  general  re- 
gret throughout  the 
State,  where  his  impar- 
tial conduct  has  won  the 
respect  of  all  parties. 


HON.  II.  R.  REVELS. 


On  this  page  will  be 
found  the  portrait  of 
Hon.  H.  R.  Revels, 
Senator  elect  from  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Revels 
was  born  in  North  Car- 
olina, in  1822,  of  free 
colored  parents.  He 
was  educated  at  a 
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Quaker  Seminary  in  Indiana,  and  became  a Methodist  min- 
ister. At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  settled  in 
Baltimore,  and  from  that  time  took  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  freedmen’s  affairs.  In  1864  he  went  to 
Vicksburg,  in  pursuance  of  this  mission,  and  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  schools  and  churches  among  the  liber- 
ated slaves.  He  passed  the  next  two  years  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  preaching  and  lecturing  on  moral  and  religious 
subjects ; returned  to  Mississippi  the  following  year,  and 
has  since  resided  in  Natchez.  He  is  presiding  elder  of  his 
Church  for  the  southern  portion  of  the  State.  Since  July 
last  he  has  been  a member  of  the  City  Council,  and  has 
served  in  that  capacity  with  credit.  A short  time  since 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  by  a handsome  majority, 
and  has  now  been  selected  by  the  Legislature  as  a proper 
man  to  represent  the  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Revels  is  a tall,  portly  man,  of  light  complexion ; 
has  benevolent  features,  a pleasant  voice,  and  cultivated 
manners.  He  is  thoroughly  respected  by  his  own  people, 
and  by  the  whites. 


nights  as  they  come  down  with  the  swirling  flood.  The 
Mississippi  tears  away  whole  acres  covered  with  wood ; 
and  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  float- 
ing islands  have  been  seen,  composed  of  matted  trees  and 
soil,  with  trees  growing  erect  upon  them.  Many  of  these 
carry  monkeys,  storks,  alligators,  snakes,  and  tigers.  Gen- 
erally victims  of  the  next  storm,  a few  may  have  sailed 
safely  before  the  steady  summer  winds  to  more  than  one 
lonely  rock  or  sand-key,  plants  taken  root,  and  animals 
multiplied  there,  before  man  came  to  reign  over  all.  It  is 
an  interesting  question  to  many  how  animal  and  vegetable 
life  spread  over  the  earth,  and  our  increasing  knowledge  of 
deep-sea  currents  explains  much.  All  these  things  are 
received  by  the  great  universal  ocean,  and  by  it  distributed 
far  and  wide. 

Not  only  is  this  lower  life  dispersed  by  the  currents,  but 
man  too  is  affected  by  them.  The  idea  conceived,  by  Co- 
lumbus of  a western  continent  was  confirmed  by  the  fact 
of  trees  and  bodies  of  strange  men  being  stranded  on  the 
Azores.  In  1508  a French  ship  captured  an  Esquimaux 
canoe  containing  seven  men,  near  the  English  coast,  and 
Esquimaux  have  several  times  been  driven  in  their  canoes 
by  storms  to  the  Orcades.  The  wreck  of  a Japanese  junk 
was  drifted  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  her  surviving 
crew.  In  this  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  agency  of  the  Black 
Stream  of  Japan,  as  the  foregoing  instances  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Stories  are  on  record  of 
Pacific  islanders  having  helplessly  drifted  for  months  be- 
fore seeing  land ; and  undoubtedly  many  islands  have  been 
peopled  in  this  way.  Humboldt  says  that  some  casks  of 
palm-oil,  belonging  to  the  cargo  of  a vessel  wrecked  near 
Cape  Lopez,  were  carried  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  equa- 
torial current,  and  made  a second  passage  with  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  the  coast  of  Scotland,  where  they  were  found. 
A similar  thing  has  happened  to  more  than  one  wrecked 
cargo  in  the  West  Indies. 


SEA-DRIFT. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  sea  are  fiercer  than  those  of  the 
land,  all,  or  nearly  all,  being  carnivorous,  and  preying  upon 
each  other.  Various  regions  or  zones  are  inhabited  by  cer- 
tain fishes  and  other  animals  peculiar  to  them,  and  found  in 
no  other  parts.  Sometimes  they  travel  to  find  food,  but 
those  greater  travelers,  the  currents,  bring  them  large  sup- 
plies too.  The  Gulf  Stream  carries  immense  numbers  of 
the  jelly-like  medusas  northward,  to  be  eagerly  devoured  by 
the  Greenland  whale,  whose  huge  body  is  chiefly  sustained 
by  such  apparently  trifling  food.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
narrowness  of  its  throat  prevents  it  from  swallowing  any 
thing  larger  than  shrimps  and  small  crabs.  Medusae  abound 
in  the  polar  seas,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  calm 
ruffled  water;  but  the  amount  drifted  from  the  tropics  is 
not  too  much  to  make  up  for  its  constant  destruction  by 
this  animal.  The  great  nursery  of  marine  life  is  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  oceans.  There  the  warm,  placid  waters 
are  seen  tinged  for  miles  with  crimson,  yellow,  or  white,  by 
millions  of  infusoria,  whose  curious  forms  are  only  reveal- 
ed by  the  microscope.  There  whole  fleets  of  the  “Portu- 
guese man-of-war”  and  “ Sallee-man, ” as  sailors  call  the 
nautilus  and  velella,  are  setting  out  with  the  gentle  drift- 
currents  on  a long  voyage  that  has  no  end  for  them  but 
death,  and  a sinking  into  unfathomable  depths  of  still,  dark 
water  below,  where  their  delicate  shells  add  to  the  crust  of 
dead  organisms  ever  forming  freshly  upon  the  sea-floor. 

Sea-weed  is  not  without  its  uses.  The  immense  quanti- 
ties of  wrack  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Iceland  are  used  by  the  poor  for  fuel  and  cattle-food, 
and  the  more  delicate  kinds  are  even  eaten  by  themselves. 
Formerly  thousands  of  tons  were  used  annually  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  alkali.  The 

edible  birds’  nests  found  - — _ — _ — _ _ — — — — - 

along  the  shores  of  the 

Java  and  Chinese  seas  I kb!:'!  If 

are  made  by  a swallow  Bt  111 ' MM  ill  1 1 

which  feeds  upon  a spe-  - ; ? ;| j || 

cies  of  floating  sea-weed. 

From  this  it  extracts  ||  ; i:  •]: 

the  glutinous  substance  -U  ; y p if  , iW' 
forming  the  nest.  This  A i ? pif 
gelatine  can  be  made  ^ •-  - pi | 'll  \ 
artificially,  if  one  may  IB  ft 

so  call  it,  by  boiling  down  f s 

the  weed;  and  in  some  f ||  Ji',1  .,|ii 

parts  of  the  Indies  it  is  \ ft  jjl.l  I ■ 

really  used  in  cookery.  -J-fl  l J 

Seeds,  plants,  and  ©3  -ft  f l|fl  J3B&S 

even  large  trees  are  oft-  jpp||  Ij] 

en  drifted  across  the  seas  Ml  i.,l 

to  foreign  shores,  where  gjyi  fbjilfi ; I IT 
they  sometimes  take  root  l l|  i 

if  the  soil  and  climate  — t itl  U 11?  M 111  1 
be  favorable.  Growing  fvrl1|  ' j I f JtHL  r 

in  the  hot,  rank  moist-  S.|a=|L  U 1 H I'1 
ure  of  a primeval  forest,  ' p LJyQttMflflsSM 

or  among  the  reeds  bor-  Mf  A j | W mWIBBIlmifMHI 

dering  a grassy  upland,  V-A  | t j.  

this  living  vegetation  is  — 
swept  away  with  its 

whole  banks  by  the  fu-  , ~v~- 

rious  inundations  of  ~~  ~ ~ 

tropical  rivers.  It  forms 

a saml-bank  at  the  river  ^ T^-- 

mouth,  which  in  course  - ~ < 

mense,  thickly-wooded  ~ --T 
swamp  of  rich  alluvial  • _r~ • 

tors  infesting  its  gloomy 

part  of  this  debris  is  - 

driven  out  to  sea.  Mr.  ir-.-  — _ ^ 

Bates  says  that  in  the  ^ 

flood  season  the  Ama- 

tree-trunks  and  wither-  ~ jjfjjn 

ed  foliage,”  among  them  . 

coming  probably  from  f - 

the  large  Chinese  rivers. 

Those  of  the  Orinoco  — - ~~ 

are  covered  with  water-  ~ — — 1 

plants  in  flower  ; and  — ' I __iZ_  - 

so  solid  are  they  'that  ^ 

many  a canoe  is  wrecks  . _ r~r — r " 1 1 

ed  against  them  on  dalle  I Q IIIZ0U  Dy1 


SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 


CUPID’S  MESSENGEKS. 


Hrr  - --  its  owner.  Le  Follet  is 
jig  - a tricksy  imp,  who  lives 

Ifjz.  among  the  mountains, 

are  sometimes  found  on 
stormy  mornings  with 
K - manes  marvelously  plait- 

jH  agitation  from  his  visits. 

' ■["  still  visible  to  the  unso- 

IlfB  phisticated  Pyreneans, 

imlr vWSM  III  1 ■ ‘ anJ  they  sit  at  the  en- 

iliSlMiEfl If  1 II  !||1-  trance  of  their  grottoes, 

IK.  j ib/M MlllllvtiU  1 1 *' ij  I H m I 'B-  combing  their  golden 

hair,  much  as  they  used 
to  do  in  our  own  old 
nursery  days.  He  who 

gif  i — ; trios  to  reach  thorn  per- 

ishes ; should  he  find  fa- 

mortal  release  a fairy 

k times  lends  him  her 

magic  wand,  with  which 
lie  can  obtain  whatever 

the  Pie  do  Bergons,  and 
Of  their  abode  is  i^- 

^n^ren,  crow^- 

and  servants,  with  good 

.•  tricks  may  be  played 

\ ~ upon  female  fairies  with 

impunity,  as  when  one 
was  caught  in  a pair  of 
trowsers,  left  in  a gar- 

- craft  'is  both  profitable 

- ^r===^=~-^  and  dangerous  in  those 

— — - - parts.  A w itch  who  died 

— — - — quietly  at  Argcles  in 

— : : ~.  1865  had  lived  sur- 

□ rigiral  fre Bounded  with  benefits 
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mid  advantages  conferred  on  her  by  those  who 
feared  her  power ; bat  in  1850  a poor  old  wo- 
man, named  Jeanne  Bedouret,  was  thrown  alive 
into  a heated  oven  at  fujo,  near  Vic-Bigorre, 
and  died  under  the  torture. 

Like  all  superstitious  people,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Pyrenees  account,  by  legendary  stories, 
for  natural  sights  and  sounds.  The  man  in  the 
moon  was  banished  to  his  place  of  distant  exile 
for  Sabbath-breaking;  he  sinned  in  February; 
he  has  borne  the  name  of  that  month  ever  since. 
He  still  bears  upon  his  shoulder  the  fagot  that  he 
gathered  on  the  sacred  day.  He  is  condemned 
to  labor  without  repose  until  the  end  of  the  world, 
when  he  will  have  expiated  his  transgression,  and 
will  regain  his  liberty  and  name.  When  the 
shepherd,  leading  home  his  flock,  hears  the 
shiver  of  leaves  in  the  wind,  when  mysterious 
woodland  sounds  startle  him,  when  the  mount- 
ain echoes  awake  from  rock  to  rock,  he  trem- 
bles, for  he  knows  that  Bassa  Jaon  (Basque  for 
the  wild  lord)  is  near.  Bassa  Jaon  is  of  enor- 
mous size;  he  has  a human  countenance,  and 
walks  upright  like  a man ; but  he  surpasses  the 
stag  in  activity,  and  is  covered  with  long,  smooth 
hair.  He  foresees  tempests,  and  at  such  times 
cries  aloud,  for  he  knows  that  he  must  endure 
the  hardest  buffets  of  the  elements.  Occasion- 
ally he  forewarns  the  herdsman  of  the  approach- 
ing storm,  and  woe  to  the  unlucky  wight  who 
neglects  or  despises  the  caution ! Despite  his 
formidable  appearance  and  manners,  Bassa  Jaon 
seems  to  be  rather  a good-natured  personage, 
who  does  not  resent  liberties.  Once  having 
fallen,  like  the  fairy,  into  the  trap  of  a pair  of 
trowsers,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tricked  into 
revealing  the  secret  of  the  previously  unknown 
art  of  welding  iron.  Some  have  supposed  that 
Bassa  Jaon  is  a legendary  reminiscence  of  the 
orang-outang  of  Africa,  where  the  Basques  are 
said  formerly  to  have  sojourned. 


SUN  AND  RAIN. 

A voting  wife  stood  at  the  lattice-pane, 

In  a study  sad  and  “brown,” 

Watching  the  dreary,  ceaseless  rain, 

Steadily  pouring  down — 

Drip,  drip,  drip. 

It  kept  on  its  tireless  play; 

And  the  poor  little  woman  sighed,  “Ah,  me! 
What  a wretched,  weary  day!" 

An  eager  hand  at  the  door, 

A Btep  as  of  one  in  haste, 

A kiss  on  her  lips  once  more, 

And  an  arm  around  her  waist : 

Thvob,  throb,  throb, 

Went  her  little  heart,  grateful  and  gay, 
Asfche  thought,  with  a smile,  “Well,  after  all, 
It  isn’t  so  dull  a day!” 

Forgot  was  the  plashing  rain, 

And  the  lowering  skies  above, 

For  the  sombre  room  was  lighted  again 
By  the  blessed  sun  o’  love: 

“Love,  love,  love!” 

Ran  the  little  wife’s  murmur’d  lay; 

“ Without,  it  may  threaten  and  frown  if  it  will ; 
Within,  what  a golden  day!” 


{Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  “ No  Name,’ 

" The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 


WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SECOND. 

GONE. 

Blanche  came  in,  with  a glass  of  wine  in 
her  hand,  and  saw  the  swooning  woman  on  the 
floor. 

She  was  alarmed,  but  not  surprised,  as  she 
knelt  by  Anne,  and  raised  her  head.  Her  own 
previous  observation  of  her  friend  necessarily 
prevented  her  from  being  at  any  loss  to  account 
for  the  fainting  fit.  The  inevitable  delay  in  get- 
ting the  wine  was — naturally  to  her  mind — alone 
to  blame  for  the  result  which  now  met  her  view. 

If  she  had  been  less  ready  in  thus  tracing  the 
effect  to  the  cause,  she  might  have  gone  to  the. 
window  to  see  if  any  thing  had  happened,  out-" 
of-doors,  to  frighten  Anne — might  have  seen 
Geoffrey  before  he  had  time  to  turn  the  corner 
of  the  house — and,  making  that  one  discovery, 
might  have  altered  the  whole  course  of  events, 
not  in  her  coming  life  only,  but  in  the  coming 
lives  of  others.  So  do  we  shape  our  own  desti- 
nies, blindfold.  So  do  we  hold  our  poor  little 
tenure  of  happiness  at  the  capricious  mercy  of 
Chance.  It  is  surely  a blessed  delusion  which 
persuades  us  that  we  are  the  highest  product  of 
the  great  scheme  of  creation,  and  sets  us  doubt- 
ing whether  other  planets  are  inhabited,  because 
other  planets  are  not  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere which  we  can  breathe ! 

After  trying  such  simple  remedies  as  were 
within  her  reach,  and  trying  them  without  suc- 
cess, Blanche  became  seriously  alarmed.  Anne 
lay,  to  all  outward  appearance,  dead  in  her 
arms.  She  was  on  the  point  of  calling  for  help 
— come  what  might  of  the  discovery  which  would 
ensue — when  the  door  from  the  hall  opened  once 
more,  and  Hester  Dethridge  entered  the  room. 

Thecook  had  accepted  the  alternative  which 
her  mistress’s  message  had  placed  before  her, 
if  she  insisted  on  .having  her  own  time  at  her 
own  sole  disposal  foirflte.xbsfi  ef  thatj  4ay.  Ex- 
actly as  Lady  LundiiTiha  ucLfr&T,  she  Intimated 


her  resolution  to  carry  her  point  by  placing  her 
account-book  on  the  desk  in  the  library.  It  was 
only  when  this  had  been  done  that  Blanche  re- 
ceived any  answer  to  her  entreaties  for  help. 
Slowly  and  deliberately  Hester  Dethridge  walk- 
ed up  to  the  spot  where  the  young  girl  knelt  with 
Anne’s  head  on  her  bosom,  and  looked  at  the 
two  without  a trace  of  human  emotion  in  her 
stem  and  stony  fkce. 

“Don’t  you  see  what’s  happened?”  cried 
Blanche.  “ Are  you  alive  or  dead  ? Oh,  Hes- 
ter, I can’t  bring  her  to!  Look  at  her!  look 
at  her !” 

Hester  Dethridge  looked  at  her,  and  shook 
ber  head.  Looked  again,  thought  for  a while, 
and  wrote  on  her  slate.  Held  out  the  slate  over 
Anne’s  body,  and  showed  what  she  had  written : 

“ Who  has  done  it?”  ■ 

“You  stupid  creature  I”  said  Blanche.  “ No- 
body has  done  it.” 

The  eyes  of  Hester  Dethridge  steadily  read 
the  worn  white  face,  telling  its  own  tale  of  sor- 
row mutely  on  Blanche’s  breast.  The  mind  of 
Hester  Dethridge  steadily  looked  back  at  her 
own  knowledge  of  her  own  miserable  married 
life.  She  again  returned  to  writing  on  her  slate 
— again  showed  the  written  words  to  Blanche. 

‘ ‘ Brought  to  it  by  a man.  Let  her  be — and 
God  will  take  her.  ” 

“You  horrid  unfeeling  woman ! how  dare  you 
write  such  an  abominable  thing!”  With  this 
natural  outburst  of  indignation,  Blanche  looked 
back  at  Anne , and,  daunted  by  the  death-like 
persistency  of  the  swoon,  appealed  again  to  the 
mercy  of  the  immovable  woman  who  w as  look- 
ing down  at  her.  “Oh,  Hester!  for  Heaven’s 
sake  help  me !” 

The  cook  dropped  her  slate  at  her  side,  and 
bent  her  head  gravely  in  sign  that  she  submit- 
ted. She  motioned  to  Blanche  to  loosen  Anne’s 
dress,  and  then — kneeling  on  one  knee — took 
Anne  to  support  her  while  it  was  being  done. 

The  instant  Hester  Dethridge  touched  her, 
the  swooning  woman  gave  signs  of  life. 

A faint  shudder  ran  through  her  from  head  to 
foot — her  eyelids  trembled — half  opened  for  a 
moment — and  closed  again.  As  they  closed,  a 
low  sigh  fluttered  feebly  from  her  lips. 

Hester  Dethridge  put  her  back  in  Blanche’s 
arms — considered  a little  with  herself — returned 
to  writing  on  her  slate — and  held  out  the  w ritten 
words  once  more : 

“Shivered  when  I touched  her.  That  means 
I have  been  walking  over  her  grave.” 

Blanche  turned  from  the  sight  of  the  slate,  and 
from  the  sight  of  the  woman,  in  horror.  “ You 
frighten  me !”  she  said.  “ You  will  frighten  her, 
if  she  sees  you.  I don’t  mean  to  offend  you ; 
but — leave  us,  please  leave  us.  ” 

Hester  Dethridge  accepted  her  dismissal,  as 
she  accepted  every  thing  else.  She  bowed  her 
head  in  sign  that  she  understood— looked  for  the 
last  time  at  Anne — dropped  a stiff  courtesy  to 
her  young  mistress— and  left  the  room. 

An  hour  later  the  butler  had  paid  her,  and 
she  had  left  the  house. 

Blanche  breathed  more  freely  when  she  found 
herself  alone.  She  could  feel  the  Belief  now  of 
seeing  Anne  revive. 

“Can you  hear  me,  darling ?”  she  whispered. 
“ Can  you  let  me  leave  you  fbr  a moment  ?” 

Anne's  eyes  slowly  opened  and  looked  round 
her— in  that  torment  and  terror  of  reviving  life 
which  marks  the  awful  protest  of  humanity 
against  its  recall  to  existence  when  mortal  mercy 
has  dared  to  wake  it  in  the  arms  of  Death. 

Blanche  rested  Anne’s  head  against  the  near- 
est chair,  and  ran  to  the  table  upon  which  she 
had  placed  the  wine  on  entering  the  room. 

After  swallowing  the  first  few  drops  Anne  be- 
gan to  feel  the  effect  of  the  stimulant.  Blanche 
persisted  in  making  her  empty  the  glass,  and 
refrained  from  asking  or  answering  questions 
until  her  recovery  under  the  influence  of  the 
wine  was  complete. 

“You  have  overexerted  yourself  this  morn- 
ing,” she  said,  as  soon  as  it  seemed  safe  to  speak. 
“ Nobody  has  seen  you,  darling — nothing  has 
happened.  Do  you  feel  like  yourself  again?” 

Anne  made  un  attempt  to  rise  and  leave  the 
library;  Blanche  placed  her  gently  in  the  chair, 
and  went  on : 

“There  is  not  the  least  need  to  stir.  We 
have  another  quarter  of  an  hour  to  ourselves 
before  any  body  is  at  all  likely  to  disturb  us. 
I have  something  to  say,  Anne — a little  proposal 
to  make.  Will  you  listen  to  me  ?” 

Anne  took  Blanche’s  hand,  and  pressed  it 
gratefully  to  her  lips.  She  made  no  other  re- 
ply. Blanche  proceeded : 

“ I won’t  ask  any  questions,  my  dear — I won’t 
attempt  to  keep  you  here  against  your  will— I 
won’t  even  remind  you  of  my  letter  yesterday. 
But  I can’t  let  you  go,  Anne,  without  having  my 
mind  made  easy  about  you  in  some  way.  You 
will  relieve  all  my  anxiety,  if  you  will  do  one 
thing — one  easy  thing,  for  my  sake  ?” 

“ What  is  it,  Blanche?” 

She  put  that  question  with  her  mind  far  away 
from  the  subject  before  her.  Blanche  was  too 
eager  in  pursuit  of  her  object  to  notice  the  ab- 
sent tone,  the  purely  mechanical  manner,  in 
which  Anne  had  spoken  to  her. 

“I  want  you  to  consult  my  uncle,”  she  an- 
swered. “ Sir  Patrick  is  interested  in  you ; Sir 
Patrick  proposed  to  me  this  very  day  to  go  and 
see  you  at  the  inn.  He  is  the  wisest,  the  kindest, 
the  dearest  old  man  living — and  you  can  trust 
him  as  you  could  trust  nobody  else.  Will  you 
take  my  uncle  into  your  confidence,  and  be 
guided  by  his  advice  ?” 

With  her  mind  still  far  away  from  the  subject, 
Anne  looked  out  absently  at  the  lawn,  and  made 
no  answer. 

“Gome!”  said  Blanche.  “One  word  isn’t 
much  to  say.  Is  it  Yes  or  No  ?” 

Still  looking  out  on  the  lawn — still  thinking  of 
something  else — Anne  yielded,  and  said  “ Yes.” 
Blanche  was  enchanted.  ‘ * How  well  I must 
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have  managed  it ! ” she  thought.  “This  is  what 
my  uncle  means,  when  my  uncle  talks  of  ‘put- 
ting it  strongly.’  ’’ 

She  bent  down  over  Anne,  and  gayly  patted 
her  on  the  shoulder. 

“That’s  the  wisest  ‘Yes,’  darling,  you  ever 
said  in  your  life.  Wait  here — and  I’ll  go  in  to 
luncheon,  or  they  will  be  sending  to  know  what 
has  become  of  me.  Sir  Patrick  has  kept  my 
place  for  me,  next  to  himself.  I shall  contrive 
to  tell  him  what  I want ; and  he  will  contrive 
(oh,  the  blessing  of  having  to  do  with  a clever 
man ; there  are  so  few  of  them  !) — he  will  con- 
trive to  leave  the  table  before  the  rest,  without 
exciting  any  body’s  suspicions.  Go  away  with 
him  at  once  to  the  summer-house  (we  harve  been 
at  the  summer-house  all  the  morning;  nobody 
will  go  back  to  it  now),  and  I will  follow  you  as 
soon  as  l have  satisfied  Lady  Lundie  by  eating 
some  lunch.  Nobody  will  be  any  the  wiser  but 
our  three  selves.  In  five  minutes  or  less  you 
may  expect  Sir  Patrick.  Let  me  go!  We 
haven  t a moment  to  lose !” 

Anne  held  her  back.  Anne’s  attention  was 
concentrated  on  her  now. 

“ What  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“Are  you  going  on  happily  with  Arnold, 
Blanche?” 

“ Arnold  is  nicer  than  ever,  my  dear. " 

“ Is  the  day  fixed  for  your  marriage  ?” 

“ The  day  will  be  ages  hence.  Not  till  we  are 
back  in  town,  at  the  end  of  the  autumn.  Let 
me  go,  Anne!” 

“Give  me  a kiss,  Blanche." 

Blanche  kissed  her,  and  tried  to  release  her 
hand.  Anne  held  it  as  if  she  was  drowning,  as 
if  her  life  depended  on  not  letting  it  go. 

“ Will  you  always  love  me,  Blanche,  as  you 
love  me  now  ?” 

“ How  can  you  ask  me !” 

“/said  Yes  just  now.  You  say  Yes  too.” 

Blanche  said  it.  Anne’s  eyes  fastened  on  her 
fhee,  with  one  long,  yearning  look,  and  then 
Anne’s  hand  suddenly  dropped  hers. 

She  ran  out  of  the  room,  more  agitated,  more 
uneasy,  than  she  liked  to  confess  to  herself.  Nev- 
er had  she  felt  so  certain  of  the  urgent  necessity 
of  appealing  to  Sir  Patrick’s  advice  as  she  felt  at 
that  moment. 

The  guests  were  still  safe  at  the  luncheon-table 
when  Blanche  entered  the  dining-room. 

Lady  Lundie  expressed  the  necessary  surprise, 
in  the  properly  graduated  tone  of  reproof,  at  her 
step-daughter’s- want  of  punctuality.  Blanche 
made  her  apologies  with  the  most  exemplary  hu- 
mility. She  glided  into  her  chair  by  her  uncle's 
side,  and  took  the  first  thing  that  was  offered  to 
her.  Sir  Patrick  looked  at  his  niece,  and  found 
himself  in  the  company  of  a model  young  En- 
glish Miss— and  marveled  inwardly  what  it  might 
mean. 

The  talk,  interrupted  for  the  moment  (topics, 
Politics  and  Sport — and  then,  when  a change 
was  wanted,  Sport  and  Politics),  was  resumed 
again  all  round  the  table.  Under  cover  of  the 
conversation,  and  in  the  intervals  of  receiving 
the  attentions  of  the  gentlemen,  Blanche  whis- 
pered to  Sir  Patrick,  “Don't  start,  uncle.  Anne 
is  in  the  library.’’  (Polite  Mr.  Smith  offered 
some  ham.  Gratefully  declined. ) ‘ * Pray,  pray, 
pray  go  to  her ; she  is  waiting  to  see  you— she  is 
in  dreadful  trouble.”  (Gallant  Mr.  Jones  pro- 
posed fruit  tart  and  cream.  Accepted  with 
thanks.  ) “ Take  her  to  the  summer-house : I'll 

follow  you  when  I get  the  chance.  And  manage 
it  at  once,  uncle,  if  you  love  me,  or  you  will  be 
too  late." 

Before  Sir  Patrick  could  whisper  back  a word 
in  reply,  Lady  Lundie,  cutting  a cake  of  the  rich- 
est Scottish  composition,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  publicly  proclaimed  it  to  be  her  “own 
cake,”  and,  as  such,  offered  her  brother-in-law 
a slice.  The  slice  exhibited  an  eruption  of  plums 
and  sweetmeats,  overlaid  by  a perspiration  of 
butter.  It  has  been  said  that  Sir  Patrick  had 
passed  the  age  of  seventy — it  is,  therefore,  need- 
less to  add  that  he  politely  declined  to  commit 
an  unprovoked  outrage  on  his  own  stomach. 

“ My  cake !"  persisted  Lady  Lundie,  elevating 
the  horrible  composition  on  a fork.  “Won’t 
that  tempt  you?” 

Sir  Patrick  saw  his  way  to  slipping  out  of  the 
room  under  cover  of  a compliment  to  his  sister- 
in-law.  He  summoned  his  courtly  smile,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

“A  fallible  mortal,”  he  said,  “is  met  by  a 
temptation  which  he  can  not  possibly  resist.  If 
he  is  a wise  mortal,  also,  what  does  he  do  ?” 

“ He  eats  some  of  My  cake,”  said  the  prosaic 
Lady  Lundie. 

“ No !”  said  Sir  Patrick,  with  a look  of  unut- 
terable devotion  directed  at  his  sister-in-law. 
“ He  flies  temptation,  dear  lady — as  I do  now.” 
He  bowed,  and  escaped,  unsuspected,  from  the 
room. 

Lady  Lundie  cast  down  her  eyes,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  virtuous  indulgence  for  human  frailty, 
and  divided  Sir  Patrick’s  compliment  modestly 
between  herself  and  her  cake. 

Well  aware  that  his  own  departure  from  the 
table  would  be  followed  in  a few  minutes  by  the 
rising  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  Sir  Patrick  hur- 
ried to  the  library  as  fast  as  his  lame  foot  would 
let  him.  Now  that  he  was  alone,  his  manner  be- 
came anxious,  and  his  face  looked  grave.  He 
entered  the  room. 

Not  a sign  of  Anne  Silvester  was  to  be  seen 
any  where.  The  library  was  a perfect  solitude. 

“ Gone!”  said  Sir  Patrick.  “This  looks  bad.” 

After  a moment’s  reflection  he  went  back  into 
the  hall  to  get  his  hat.  It  was  possible  th$t  she 
might  have  been  afraid  of  discovery  if  she  staid 
in  the  library,  and  that  she  might  have  gone  on 
to  the  summer-house  by  herself. 

If  she  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  summer- 
house, the  quieting  of  Blanche’s  mind  and  the 
clearing  up  of  her  uncle’s  suspicions  alike  depend- 
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ed  on  discovering  the  place  in  which  Miss  Silves- 
ter had  taken  1 binge.  In  this  case  time  would 
be  of  importance,  and  the  capacity  of  making  the 
most  of  it  would  be  a precious  capacity  at  start- 
ing. Arriving  rapidly  at  these  conclusions,  Sir 
Patrick  rang  the  bell  in  the  hall  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  servants’  offices,  and  summoned 
his  own  valet — a person  of  tried  discretion  and 
fidelity,  nearly  as  old  as  himself. 

“ Get  your  hat,  Duncan,”  he  said,  when  the 
valet  appeared,  “and  come  out  with  me.” 

Master  and  servant  set  forth  together  silently, 
on  their  way  through  the  grounds.  Arrived 
within  sight  of  the  summer-house,  Sir  Patrick 
ordered  Duncan  to  wait,  and  went  on  by  him- 
self. 

There  was  not  the  least  need  for  the  precau- 
tion that  he  had  taken.  The  summer-house  was 
as  empty  as  the  library.  He  stepped  out  again 
and  looked  about  him.  Not  a living  creature 
was  visible.  Sir  Patrick  summoned  his  servant 
to  join  him. 

“Go  back  to  the  stables,  Duncan,”  ha  said, 

“ and  say  that  Miss  Lundie  lends  me  her  pony- 
carriage  to-day.  Let  it  be  got  ready  at  once 
and  kept  in  the  stable-yard.  I want  to  attract 
as  little  notice  as  possible.  You  are  to  go  with 
me,  and  nobody  else.  Provide  yourself  with  a 
railway  time-table.  Have  you  got  any  money  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir  Patrick.” 

“Did  you  happen  to  see  the  governess  (Miss 
Silvester)  on  the  day  when  we  came  here — the 
day  of  the  lawn-party  ?” 

“I  did,  Sir  Patrick.” 

“ Should  you  know  her  again  ?” 

“ I thought  her  a very  distinguished-looking 
person,  Sir  Patrick.  I should  certainly  know 
her  again.  ” 

“Have  you  any  reason  to  think  she  noticed 
you?” 

“She  never  even  looked  at  me,  Sir  Patrick.” 

* ‘ V ery  good.  Put  a change  of  linen  into  your 
bag,  Duncan— I may  possibly  want  you  to  take 
a journey  by  railway.  Wait  for  me  in  the  stable- 
yard.  This  is  a matter  in  which  every  thing  is 
trusted  to  my  discretion,  and  to  yours.” 

“Thank  you,  Sir  Patrick." 

With  that  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment 
which  had  been  just  paid  to  him,  Duncan  grave- 
ly went  his  way  to  the  stables ; and  Duncan’s 
master  returned  to  the  summer-house,  to  wait 
there  until  he  was  joined  by  Blanche. 

Sir  Patrick  showed  signs  of  failing  patience 
during  the  interval  of  expectation  through  which 
he  was  now  condemned  to  pass.  He  applied 
perpetually  to  the  snuff-box  in  the  knob  of  his 
cane.  Hf  fidgeted  incessantly  in  and  out  of  the 
summer-house.  Anne’s  disappearance  had  plac  ed 
a serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  further  discov- 
ery ; and  there  was  no  attacking  that  obstacle, 
until  precious  time  had  been  wasted  in  waiting  to 
see  Blanche. 

At  last  she  appeared  in  view,  from  the  stepl 
of  the  summer-house ; breathless  and  eager,  hast- 
ening to  the  place  of  meeting  as  fast  as  her  feet 
would  take  her  to  it. 

Sir  Patrick  considerately  advanced,  to  spare 
her  the  shock  of  making  the  inevitable  discovery. 
“Blanche,’  he  said.  “Try  to  prepare  your- 
self, my  dear,  for  a disappointment.  I am 
alone.  ” 

“ You  don’t  mean  that  you  have  let  her  go?” 

‘ ‘ My  poor  child ! I have  never  seen  her  at  all.” 

Blanche  pushed  by  him,  and  ran  into  the  sum- 
mer-house. Sir  Patrick  followed  her.  She  came 
out  again  to  meet  him  with  a look  of  blank  de- 
spair. “Oh,  uncle!  I did  so  truly  pity  herl 
And  see  how  little  pity  she  has  for  me  /” 

Sir  Patrick  put  his  arm  round  his  niece,  and 
softly  patted  the  fair  young  head  that  dropped  on 
his  shoulder. 

“Don’t  let  us  judge  her  harshly,  my  dear: 
we  don’t  know  what  serious  necessity  may  not 
plead  her  excuse.  It  is  plain  that  she  can  trust 
nobody — and  that  she  only  consented  to  see  me 
to  get  you  out  of  the  room  and  spare  you  the 
pain  of  parting.  Compose  yourself,  Blanche.  I 
don’t  despair  of  discovering  where  she  has  gone, 
if  you  will  help  me.  ” 

Blanche  lifted  her  head,  and  dried  her  tears 
bravely. 

“ My  father  himself  wasn’t  kinder  to  me  than 
you  are, ” she  said.  “Only  tell  me,  uncle,  what 
I can  do!" 

“ I want  to  hear  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
library,"  said  Sir  Patrick.  “Forget  nothing, 
my  dear  child,  no  matter  how  trifling  it  may  be. 
Trifles  are  precious  to  us,  and  minutes  are  pre- 
cious to  us,  now." 

Blanche  followed  her  instructions  to  the  letter, 
her  uncle  listening  with  the  closest  attention. 
When  she  had  completed  her  narrative,  Sir  Pat- 
rick suggested  leaving  the  summer-house.  “ I 
have  ordered  your  chaise,”  he  said ; “ and  I can 
tell  you  what  I propose  doing  on  our  way  to  the 
stable-yard.” 

“ Let  me  drive  you,  uncle !” 

“ Forgive  me,  my  dear,  for  saying  No  to  that. 
Your  step-mother’s  suspicions  are  very  easily  ex- 
cited— and  you  had  better  not  be  seen  with  me 
if  my  inquiries  take  me  to  the  Craig  Femie  inn. 

I promise,  if  you  will  remain  here,  to  tell  you 
every  thing  when  I come  back.  Join  the  oth- 
ers in  any  plan  they  have  for  the  afternoon — and 
you  will  prevent  my  absence  from  exciting  any  ' 
thing  more  than  a passing  remark.  You  will  do 
as  I tell  you  ? That’s  a good  girl ! Now  you 
shall  hear  how  I propose  to  search  for  this  poor 
lady,  and  how  your  little  story  has  helped  me.” 

He  paused,  considering  with  himself  whether 
he  should  begin  by’ telling  Blanche  of  his  consul- 
tation with  Geoffrey.  Once  more,  he  decided 
that  question  in  the  negative.  Better  to  still  de- 
fer taking  her  into  his  confidence  until  he  had 
performed  the  errand  of  investigation  on  which 
lie  was  now  setting  forth. 

“What  you  have  told  me,  Blanche,  divides 
itself)- ip jm|innf^d^prt(ptfvo  heads,”  began  fcir 
Patrick.  ™ There  is  wnat  happeued  in  the  li- 
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brary  before  your  own  eyes ; and  there  is  what 
Miss  Silvester  told  you  had  happened  at  the  inn. 
As  to  the  event  in  the  library  (in  the  first  place), 
it  is  too  late  now  to  inquire  whether  that  faint- 
ing-fit was  the  result,  as  you  say,  of  mere  ex- 
haustion— or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  some- 
thing that  occurred  while  you  were  out  of  the 
room.” 

“ What  could  have  happened  while  I was  out 
of  the  room  ?” 

“I  know  no  more  than  you  do,  my  dear.  It 
is  simply  one  of  the  possibilities  in  the  case ; and, 
as  such,  I notice  it.  To  get  on  to  what  practi- 
cally concerns  us ; if  Miss  Silvester  is  in  delicate 
health  it  is  impossible  that  she  could  get,  unas- 
sisted, to  any  great  distance  from  Windygates. 
She  may  have  taken  refuge  in  one  of  the  cottages 
in  our  immediate  neighborhood.  Or  she  may 
have  met  with  some  passing  vehicle  from  one  of 
the  farms  on  its  way  to  the  Station,  and  may 
have  asked  the  person  driving  to  give  her  a seat 
in  it.  Or  she  may  have  walked  as  far  as  she 
can,  and  may  have  stopped  to  rest  in  some  shel- 
tered place,  among  the  lanes  to  the  south  of  this 
house.” 

“I’ll  inquire  at  the  cottages,  uncle,  while  you 
are  gone.” 

“My  dear  child,  there  must  be  a dozen  cot- 
tages, at  least,  within  a circle  of  one  mile  from 
Windygates!  Your  inquiries  would  probably 
occupy  you  for  the  whole  afternoon.  I won’t 
ask  what  Lady  Lundie  would  think  of  your  being 
away  all  that  time  by  yourself.  I will  only  re- 
mind you  of  two  things.  You  would  be  making 
a public  matter  of  an  investigation  which  it  is  es- 
sential to  pursue  as  privately  as  possible ; and, 
even  if  you  happened  to  hit  on  the  right  cottage, 
your  inquiries  would  be  completely  baffled,  and 
you  would  discover  nothing.  ” 

“ Why  not?” 

“ I know  the  Scottish  peasant  better  than  you 
do,  Blanche.  In  his  intelligence  and  his  sense 
of  self-respect  he  is  a very  different  being  from 
the  English  peasant.  He  would  receive  you  civ- 
illy, because  you  are  a young  lady ; but  he  would 
let  you  see,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  considered 
you  had  taken  advantage  of  the  difference  be- 
tween your  position  and  his  position  to  commit 
an  intrusion.  And  if  Miss  Silvester  had  appeal- 
ed, in  confidence,  to  his  hospitality,  and  if  he 
had  granted  it,  no  power  on  earth  would  induce 
him  to  tell  any  person  living  that  she  was  under 
his  roof — without  her  express  permission." 

“ But  uncle — if  it’s  of  no  use  making  inquiries 
of  any  body,  how  are  we  to  find  her  ?” 

“ I don't  say  that  nobody  will  answer  our  in- 
quiries, my  dear — I only  say  the  peasantry  won  t 
answer  them,  if  your  friend  has  trusted  herself 
to  their  protection.  The  way  to  find  her  is  to 
look  on  beyond  what  Miss  Silvester  may  be  do- 
ing at  the  present  moment,  to  what  Miss  Silves- 
ter contemplates  doing — let  us  say,  before  the 
day  is  out.  We  may  assume,  I think  (after  what 
has  happened),  that,  as  soon  as  she  can  leave 
this  neighborhood,  she  assuredly  will  leave  it? 
Do  you  agree,  so  far  ?” 

“ Yes  I yes ! Go  on." 

“ Very  well.  She  is  a woman,  and  she  is  (to 
say  the  least  of  it)  not  strong.  She  can  only  leave 
this  neighborhood  either  by  hiring  a vehicle  or 
by  traveling  on  the  railway.  I propose  going 
first  to  the  Station.  At  the  rate  at  which  your 
pony  gets  over  the  ground,  there  is  a fair  chance, 
in  spite  of  the  time  we  have  lost,  of  my  being 
there  as  soon  as  she  is — assuming  that  she  leaves 
by  the  first  train,  up  or  down,  that  passes." 

“ There  is  a train  in  half  an  hour,  uncle.  She 
can  never  get  there  in  time  for  that.” 

“She  may  be  less  exhausted  than  we  think; 
or  she  may  get  a lift ; or  she  may  not  be  alone. 
How  do  we  know  but  somebody  may  have  been 
waiting  in  the  lane — her  husband,  if  there  is  such 
a person  — to  help  her  ? No ! I shall  assume 
she  is  now  on  her  way  to  the  Station ; and  I shall 
get  there  as  fast  as  possible — ” 

“And  stop  her,  if  you  find  her  there?” 

“ What  I do,  Blanche,  must  be  left  to  my  dis- 
cretion. If  I find  her  there,  I must  act  for  the 
best.  If  I don’t  find  her  there,  I shall  leave  Dun- 
can (who  goes  with  me)  on  the  watch  for  the  re- 
maining trains,  until  the  last  to-night.  He  knows 
Miss  Silvester  by  sight,  and  he  is  sure  that  she 
has  never  noticed  him.  Whether  she  goes  north 
or  south,  early  or  late,  Duncan  will  have  my  or- 
ders to  follow  her.  He  is  thoroughly  to  be  re- 
lied on.  If  she  takes  the  railway,  I answer  for 
it  we  shall  know  where  she  goes.” 

“ How  clever  of  you  to  think  of  Duncan !" 

“ Not  in  the  least,  my  dear.  Duncan  is  my 
factotum ; and  the  course  I am  taking  is  the  ob- 
vious course  which  would  have  occurred  to  any 
body.  Let  us  get  to  the  really  difficult  part  of  it 
now.  Suppose  she  hires  a carriage  ?” 

“ There  are  none  to  be  had,  except  at  the  Sta- 
tion.” 

“There  are  farmers  about  here;  and  farmers 
have  light  carts,  or  chaises,  or  something  of  the 
sort.  It  is  in  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  th$y 
would  consent  to  let  her  have  them.  Still,  wo- 
men break  through  difficulties  which  stop  men. 
And  this  is  a clever  woman,  Blanche — a woman, 
you  may  depend  on  it,  who  is  bent  on  preventing 
you  from  tracing  her.  I confess  I wish  we  had 
somebody  we  could  trust  lounging  about  where 
those  two  roads  branch  off  from  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  railway.  I must  go  in  another  di- 
rection; /can’t  do  it.” 

“ Arnold  can  do  it !” 

“ Sir  Patrick  looked  a little  doubtful.  “Ar- 
nold is  an  excellent  fellow,”  he  said.  “ But  can 
we  trust  to  his  discretion  ?” 

“ He  is,  next  to  you,  the  most  perfectly  dis- 
creet person  I know,”  rejoined  Blanche,  in  a very 
positive  manner;  “and,  what  is  more,  \ have 
told  him  every  thing  about  Anne,  except  what 
has  happened  to-day.  I am  afraid  I shall  tell 
him  that,  when  I feel  l^nel^  apd _misgr%ble,  after 
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sides,  do  you  think  he  would  betray  a secret  that 
I gave  him  to  keep  ? You  don’t  know  how  de- 
voted he  is  to  me ! ” 

“ My  dear  Blanche,  I am  not  the  cherished 
object  of  his  devotion  ; of  course  I don’t  know ! 
You  are  the  only  authority  on  that  point.  I 
stand  corrected.  Let  us  have  Arnold,  by  all 
means.  Caution  him  to  be  careful;  and  6end 
him  out  by  himself,  where  the  roads  meet.  We 
have  now  only  one  other  place  left  in  which  there 
is  a chance  of  finding  a trace  of  her.  I under- 
take to  make  the  necessary  investigation  at  the 
Craig  Fernie  inn.” 

“The  Craig  Fernie  inn?  Uncle!  you  have 
forgotten  what  I told  you.” 

“ Wait  a little,  my  dear.  Miss  Silvester  her- 
self has  left  the  inn,  I grant  you.  But  (if  we 
should  unhappily  fail  in  finding  her  by  any  other 
means)  Miss  Silvester  has  left  a trace  to  guide  us 
at  Craig  Fernie.  That  trace  must  be  picked  up 
at  once,  in  case  of  accidents.  You  don’t  seem 
to  follow  me  ? Iam  getting  over  the  ground  as 
fast  as  the  pony  gets  over  it.  I have  arrived  at 
the  second  of  those  two  heads  into  which  your 
story  divides  itself  in  my  mind.  What  did  Miss 
Silvester  tell  you  had  happened  at  the  inn  ?” 

“She  lost  a letter  at  the  inn.” 

“ Exactly.  She  lost  a letter  at  the  inn ; that 
is  one  event.  And  Bishopriggs,  the  waiter,  has 
quarreled  with  Mrs.  Inchbare,  and  has  left  his 
situation ; that  is  another  event.  As  to  the  let- 
ter first.  It  is  either  really  lost,  or  it  has  been 
stolen.  In  either  case,  if  we  can  lay  our  hands 
on  it,  there  is  at  least  a chance  of  its  helping 
us  to  discover  something.  As  to  Bishopriggs, 
next — ” 

“ You’re  not  going  to  talk  about  the  waiter, 
surely  ?” 

“I  am?  Bishopriggs  possesses  two  import- 
ant merits.  He  is  a link  in  my  chain  of  reason- 
ing; and  he  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.” 

“ A friend  of  yours  ?” 

“ We  live  in  days,  my  dear,  when  one  work- 
man talks  of  another  workman  as  ‘ that  gentle- 
man.’ I march  with  the  age,  and  feel  bound  to 
mention  my  clerk  as  my  friend.  A few  years 
since  Bishopriggs  was  employed  in  the  clerks’ 
room  at  my  chambers.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  most  unscrupulous  old  vagabonds 
in  Scotland ; perfectly  honest  as  to  all  average 
matters  involving  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; 
perfectly  unprincipled  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own 
interests,  where  the  violation  of  a trust  lies  on 
the  boundary-line  which  marks  the  limit  of  the 
law.  I made  two  unpleasant  discoveries  when  I 
had  him  in  my  employment.  I found  that  he 
had  contrived  to  supply  himself  with  a duplicate 
of  my  seal ; and  1 had  the  strongest  reason  to 
suspect  him  of  tampering  with  some  papers  be- 
longing to  two  of  my  clients.  He  had  done  no 
actual  mischief,  so  far ; and  I had  no  time  to 
waste  in  making  out  the  necessary  case  against 
him.  He  was  dismissed  from  my  service,  as  a 
man  who  was  not  to  be  trusted  to  respect  any 
letters  or  papers  that  happened  to  pass  through 
his  hands." 

“I  see,  uncle!  I see!” 

“ Plain  enough  now — isn't  it?  If  that  miss- 
ing letter  of  Miss  Silvester’s  is  a letter  of  no  im- 
portance, I am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  mere- 
ly lost,  and  may  be  found  again.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  any  thing  in  it  that  could  promise 
the  most  remote  advantage  to  any  person  in  pos- 
session of  it,  then,  in  the  execrable  slang  of  the 
day,  I will  lay  any  odds,  Blanche,  that  Bishop- 
riggs has  got  the  letter!” 

“And  he  has  left  the  inn!  How  unfortu- 
nate!” 

“Unfortunate  as  causing  delay  — nothing 
worse  than  that.  Unless  I am  very  much  mis- 
taken, Bishopriggs  will  come  back  to  the  inn. 
The  old  rascal  (there  is  no  denying  it)  is  a most 
amusing  person.  He  left  a terrible  blank  when 
he  left  my  clerks’  room.  Old  customers  at  Craig 
Fernie  (especially  the  English),  in  missing  Bish- 
opriggs, will,  you  may  rely  on  it,  miss  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  inn.  Mrs.  Inchbare  is  not  a 
woman  to  let  her  dignity  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
business.  She  and  Bishopriggs  will  come  to- 
gether again,  sooner  or  later,  and  make  it  up. 
When  I have  put  certain  questions  to  her,  which 
may  possibly  lead  to  very  important  results,  I 
shall  leave  a letter  for  Bishopriggs  in  Mrs.  Inch- 
bare’s  hands.  The  letter  will  tell  him  I have 
something  for  him  to  do,  and  will  contain  an 
address  at  which  he  can  write  to  me.  I shall 
hear  of  him,  Blanche ; and,  if  the  letter  is  in  his 
possession,  I shall  get  it.” 

“ Won’t  he  be  afraid — if  he  has  stolen  the  let- 
ter— to  tell  you  he  has  got  it  ?” 

“Very  well  put,  my  child.  He  might  hesitate 
with  other  people.  But  I have  my  own  way  of 
dealing  with  him  ; and  I know  how  to  make  him 
tell  Me. — Enough  of  Bishopriggs  till  his  time 
comes.  There  is  one  other  point,  in  regard  to 
Miss  Silvester.  I may  have  to  describe  her. 
How  was  she  dressed  when  she  came  here? 
Remember,  I am  a man — and  (if  an  English- 
woman’s dress  can  be  described  in  an  English- 
woman’s language)  tell  me,  in  English,  what  she 
had  on.” 

“She  wore  a straw  hat,  with  corn-flowers  in 
it,  and  a white  veil.  Corn-flowers  at  one  side, 
uncle,  which  is  less  common  than  corn-flowers  in 
front.  And  she  had  on  a light  gray  shawl.  And 

a Pique — ” 

“There  you  go  with  your  French!  Not  a 
word  more ! A straw  hat,  with  a white  veil, 
and  with  corn-flowers  at  one  side  of  the  hat. 
And  a light  gray  shawl.  That’s  as  much  as 
the  ordinary  male  mind  can  take  in ; and  that 
will  do.  I have  got  my  instructions,  and  saved 
precious  time.  So  far— so  good.  Here  we  are 
at  the  end  of  our  conference — in  other  words, 
at  the  gate  of  the  stable-yard.  You  understand 
what  you  have  to  do  while  I am  away  ?” 

I have  to  send  Arnold  to  the  cross-roads. 


Arnold — And  I have  to  behave  (if  I can)  as  if  nothing 


“Good  child!  Well  put  again!  You  have 
got  what  I call  grasp  of  mind,  Blanche.  An  in- 
valuable faculty!  You  will  govern  the  future 
domestic  kingdom.  Arnold  will  be  nothing 
but  a constitutional  husband.  Those  are  the 
only  husbands  who  are  thoroughly  happy.  You 
shall  hear  every  thing,  my  love,  when  I come 
back.  Got  your  bag,  Duncan  ? Good.  And 
the  time-table?  Good.  You  take  the  reins — I 
won’t  drive.  I want  to  think.  Driving  is  in- 
compatible with  intellectual  exertion.  A man 
puts  his  mind  into  his  horse,  and  sinks  to  the 
level  of  that  useful  animal — as  a necessary  con- 
dition of  getting  to  his  destination  without  being 
upset.  God  bless  you,  Blanche  1 To  the  sta- 
tion, Duncan ! to  the  station!” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Wtomokj,  one  ot  the  youngest  of  our  Territories, 
possesses  both  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  bids  fair 
in  a few  years  to  become  an  honor  to  the  Republic. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  whose  geography  haa 
become  rusty,  Wyoming  is  the  very  centre  of  the  na- 
tion. A recent  writer  says:  “The  real  divide  of  the 
continent  is  at  Creston,  one  hundred  and  eighty -seven 
miles  west  of  Sherman.  Here,  at  an  elevation  of  7030 
feet  from  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  sage  brush  and 
alkali  beds,  is  the  real  back-bone  of  the  nation. 
Should  a spring  rise  here  its  waters  .would  divide, 
part  flowing  into  the  Pacific,  and  part  into  the  At- 
1 antic  Ocean.”  Forty  miles  west  of  Laramie,  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Wyoming,  is  Sheep  Mountain, 
whose  peak  is  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Laramie 
itself  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  a stream  of  pure, 
clear  water  running  through  the  principal  streets. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  coal  have  been  discov- 
ered in  this  Territory,  and  promise,  in  due  course  of 
time,  to  be  the  source  of  immense  wealth.  The  mount- 
ains are  covered  with  timber,  and  a great  quantity 
of  lumber  is  constantly  being  removed  from  them. 
The  foMage  at  the  base  of  some  of  the  mountains  is 
so  dense  that  the  sun  never  penetrates  it  even  in 
summer. 


A new  location  has  been  secured  for  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  consisting  of  more  than  fifty 
lots,  on  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  between  One  Hundred 
and  Thirtieth  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth 
streets.  In  view  of  the  upward  movement  of  popula- 
tion on  this  island,  and  its  rapid  extension  across  the 
river  in  Westchester  County,  it  was  considered  that 
in  a very  short  time  the  new  location  will  be  suffi- 
ciently central  to  meet  all  the  necessities  of  such  an 
institution,  while  it  will  also  be  provided  with  en- 
larged accommodations  in  an  inviting  neighborhood. 

The  blade  of  the  guillotine  by  which  the  criminal 
career  of  Traupmann  was  ended  weighed  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds.  This  instrument  of  death  is 
so  arranged  that,  in  descending  the  grooves  at  the  foot 
of  which  it  strikes  the  neck  of  the  criminal,  it  acquires 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  fall  a force  and  weight  of  800 
pounds. 

The  Relapsing  Fever— a disease  which  has  prevailed 
extensively  in  Europe  since  1863,  and  has  recently 
gained  a foothold  in  this  city— differs  from  other  fevers 
in  the  one  particular  which  gives  it  the  name.  After 
a severe  and  rapid  course  of  fever,  continuing  several 
days,  followed  by  a remarkable  cessation  of  fever,  and 
the  apparent  beginning  of  convalescence— these  two 
successive  stages  comprising  nearly  fourteen  days— 
then,  suddenly,  the  apparently  convalescent  patient  is 
seized  with  a violent  relapse  of  fever,  from  which  re- 
covery is  so  slow  that  the  sufferer  remains  an  invalid 
for  many  weeks.  The  certainty  and  severity  of  the 
relapse  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  is  the  striking 
mark  by  which  this  fever  may  be  discovered.  It  is 
contagions,  and,  as  Dr.  Charles  Murchison  has  said,  is 
“ the  appendage  of  poverty  and  destitution."  “ Fam- 
ine Fever,”  the  Irish  appellation  of  this  disease,  and  its 
German  name,  “ hunger  typhus,”  express  a leading  fact 
in  its  epidemic  history.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  a very 
fatal  disease;  but  the  patients  remain  disabled  for 
weeks  and  months. 

The  shop - windows  are  gorgeous  with  valentines. 
Hearts,  and  cupids,  and  doves,  and  every  device  which 
can  represent  the  tender  passion,  are  displayed  in  gold 
and  silver  and  gay  rainbow  colors.  The  custom  of 
sending  valentines  prevails  largely  among  children  in 
this  city,  who  are  always  very  much  in  earnest  in  the 
matter.  The  older  young  folks  keep  up  the  old  cus- 
tom in  a spirit  of  pleasantry.  The  prices  of  these  pre- 
cious mementoes  vary  from  one  penny  to  twenty-five 
dollars ; and  a few  are  made  of  much  higher  value. 
A single  firm  in  this  city  reports  their  sale  of  valen- 
tines in  a single  year  to  have  amounted  to  $60,000. 
The  entire  sale  of  this  kind  of  merchandise  in  the 
whole  country  amounts  to  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

An  illustrated  quarto  on  “Artistic  Cookery,"  by 
Urbain  Dubois,  the  renowned  chef  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  is  announced  by  a London  publisher.  Price 
two  gnineas.  It  is  foretold  that  this  will  excel  Jules 
Gouffd’s  “ Classic  Kitchen ;"  but  Jules  himself  is  pre- 
paring an  immense  work  on  preserving,  confectionery, 
and  kindred  topics. 

We  understand  that  a couple  of  New  York  ladies 
have  formed  a mercantile  copartnership,  and  have 
taken  an  office  in  .Wall  Street  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  in  stocks  and  other  securities.  They  are  re- 
ported as  exhibiting  the  ability  necessary  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  a successful  business.  Certainly  nobody  has 
any  right  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
legitimate  occupation.  Yet  we  believe  that  the  in- 
clination of  very  few  women  will  lead  them  to  choose 
Wall  Street  as  their  daily  business  place. 

A contract  has  been  made  for  the  building  of  the 
foundation  structure  of  the  suspension  tower  of  the 
East  River  Bridge,  on  the  Brooklyn  side.  The  cost 
will  be  $200,000,  the  timber  to  be  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany. This  ponderous  piece  of  mechanism,  weighing 
about  3000  tons,  will  be  constructed  in  the  ship-yard 
of  Webb  & Co.,  of  Greenpoint,  and  floated  thence  to 
the  water  side  of  the  tower,  which  will  be  the  easterly 
slip  of  the  Fulton  Ferry  Company.  The  caissons  will 
be  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  will  be  extended  over  a 
large  surface,  so  that  the  immense  weight  of  the  su- 
perstructure may  be  only  moderate  upon  every  square 
foot  As  the  width  of  the  East  River  varies  from  1200 
to  2500  feet,  a vast  amount  of  engineering  skill  and 
mechanism  must  be  exercised  in  constructing. 


across  it  There  are  seven  bridges  over  the  River 
Thames  in  Loudon,  for  ordinary  traffic,  and  three 
exclusively  for  railways.  The  width  of  the  Thames, 
through  London,  is  from  870  to  1200  feet  The  River 
Seine,  through  the  city  of  Paris,  is  from  100  to  600 
feet 

M.  Du  Camp,  a well-known  member  of  the  press  fra- 
ternity in  Paris,  has  been  allowed  the  gratification  of 
a most  singnlar  curiosity.  He  wrote  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutioner, desiring  that  the  guillotine  might  be  fitted 
np  for  a private  rehearsal  for  his  own  benefit  His  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  a straw  figure  was  guillotined 
with  the  usual  ceremonies.  This,  however,  did  not 
quite  satisfy  him,  and  he  gave  himself  up  as  a crimin- 
al to  the  executioners.  A sham  toilet  was  performed, 
and  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot  With  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  knife  he  then  slowly  and  coolly  mounted  the 
steps,  and  was  laid  on  the  plank.  His  curiosity  was 
then  satisfied;  but  he  may  congratulate  himself  that 
he  did  not  really  lose  his  head. 

One  thousand  and  one  hundred  valuable  Chinese 
works  have  been  lately  added  to  the  British  Museum. 
They  were  originally  selected  with  a view  to  their 
bearing  on  the  translation  ot  the  Chinese  classics,  and 
consist  of  numerous  commentaries,  lexicons,  and  ex- 
planatory volumes.  Also  there  are  many  critical 
works  on  history  and  chronology,  as  well  as  on  the 
antiquities  of  China,  with  all  of  which  subjects  it  ia 
essential  that  the  student  should  be  acquainted  be- 
fore he  can  hope  to  obtain  a right  understanding  of 
the  true  meaning  and  value  of  the  Chinese  classics. 

If  any  body  desires  to  purchase  an  excursion  ticket 
for  a trip  around  the  world,  occupying  only  about 
ninety  days,  and  costing  between  ten  and  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold,  the  arrangements  forfsupplying 
the  public  with  tickets  are  said  to  be  nearly  com- 
pleted. By-and-by  we  shall  think  no  more  of  going 
around  the  world  than  of  going  to  the  White  Mount- 


Prince  Arthur  seems  to  have  conducted  himself  with 
quiet,  dignified  sell-possession  during  his  visit  in  this 
city.  But  who  would  be  a prince,  after  all  ? It  must 
certainly  be  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  be  inspected 
like  any  curiosity  in  a museum;  to  have  the  way  one 
walks,  and  looks,  and  speaks,  and  eats  criticised  by 
every  gaping  visitor;  to  be  unable  to  enjoy  a prome- 
nade of  a qniet  Sunday  afternoon  without  a mob  of 
curious  gazers  following  at  one’s  heels.  Traveling 
must  be  infinitely  more  pleasant  when  one  is  not  a 
lion,  but  only  a common  person. 

The  Prince,  however,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  him- 
self pretty  well  among  us.  He  attended  balls  and  par- 
ties, churches  and  theatres,  and  admired  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  New  York,  of  which  we  ourselves  are 
not  a little  proud.  A few  times,  also,  he  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  take  a walk  incognito,  which  must  have 
been  a luxury  indeed.  For,  when  a prince  is  to  be 
seen,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  many,  apparently  well- 
bred  in  other  respects,  forget  the  courtesy  which  Amer- 
ican ladies  and  gentlemen  should  always  show. 

The  Sancy  Diamond  is  now  for  sale  at  a jeweler’s  in 
Calcutta.  It  weighs  60%  cutties,  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  found  on  the  body  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  was  afterward,  in  1479,  bought  by  the 
King  of  PortugaL  He  sold  it  to  Nicholas  de  Barly, 
Baron  de  Sancy,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name. 
Sancy  sent  it  to  the  king  as  a present  by  the  hand  of 
a servant,  who,  being  attacked  by  robbers,  swallowed 
the  stone,  which  was  after  his  death  found  in  his 
body.  It  finally  came  into  the  hands  of  James  II.,  of 
England,  who  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV.  for  $125,000.  tn 
the  French  Revolution  it  disappeared— which  was 
about  the  wisest  thiog  it  could  do.  Some  years  later 
it  turned  up  again,  and  was  bonght  by  Prince  Paul 
Demidofl.  Now  we  hear  of  it  at  Calcutta,  but  how 
it  came  there  is  not  stated. 

Before  Traupmann  was  led  to  execution  the  Chief 
of  the  Detective  Police,  in  the  presence  of  many 
witnesses,  thus  addressed  him:  “Traupmann,  now 
that  your  last  moment  approaches,  will  you  confess 
your  crime?”  “No,"  be  replied,  in  a firm  voice; 
“ that  is  to  say,  I have  been  guilty,  but  not  of  mur- 
der: l have  not  killed  any  one."  “You  persist  in 
your  assertion  about  your  accomplices?"  “Yes." 
“ Will  you  name  them  ?’’  >11  eyes  were  fastened  on 
the  criminal,  and  all  present  held  their  breath.  “ No," 
he  curtly  replied.  A second  time,  when  on  his  way 
to  the  gnillotine,  M.  Claude  asked  him : “ Do  yon 
persist  in  your  assertions  ?”  “ I do,  I do,"  he  replied, 
with  an  incredible  calmness.  And  again,  after  he  had 
begun  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  ho  stopped,  and  looked 
around  for  the  Chief  of  the  Police;  but  not  seeing 
him,  he  said  to  the  priest:  “Tell  Monsieur  Claude 
that  I persisted  in  my  assertions  to  the  last." , 

A ghost  haunts  the  track  of  one  of  the  Eastern  rail- 
roads. It  takes  the  form  of  a swinging  light,  and 
sometimes  strange  noises  are  heard.  Some  supersti- 
tious persons  regard  this  as  foreshadowing  some  great 
disaster;  but  the  spiritualists  say  that  It  is  the  spirit 
of  a man  who  was  killed  on  the  track  about  two  years 
ago.  We  would  gladly  wish  that  the  ghosts  of  all 
who  have  been  killed  by  railroad  accidents  should 
haunt  their  death-place,  if  thereby  future  disasters 
might  be  fewer. 

Letters  were  addressed  to  all  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  last  week  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  calling  attention  to  the  rule 
of  the  Board  requiring  every  child,  before  admission 
to  any  school,  to  be  vaccinated  as  a precautionary 
measure  against  small-pox. 

A farmer  in  Putnam  County,  Ohio,  has  a new  kind 
of  rnouser  which  will  put  the  poor  cats  quite  in  the 
back-ground.  For  several  years  he  has  kept  a pair 
of  black  snalcos  in  his  bam,  and  all  kinds  of  vermin 
have  since  entirely  disappeared,  and  his  cribs  and 
bins  are  no  more  disturbed  by  rats  and  mice.  They 
are  better  protection  than  a dozen  cats,  and  are  en- 
tirely harmless  toward  chickens  aud  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  snakes  employed  for  this  purpose  are  not 
the  racers  nor  spotted  variety,  but  a short,  thick  spe- 
cies, of  a jet  black  color. 

The  Demidoff  Gallery,  one  of  the  largest  private 
collections  of  works  of  art  in  the  world,  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  auction  in  Paris  during  the  ,next  three 
months.  This  collection  for  the  last  forty  years  has 
been  kept  in  the  villa  of  San  Dorato,  a short  distance 
below  the  Cascine,  near  Florence.  Every  thing  in 
this  collection  is  valuable ; and  as  many  articles  will 
donbtle»  be  sold  (pi  lees. than  their  real  value,  the 
opportunity  ra*  jiiircMslilg-sAmething  rare  is  unusual. 
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VICTOR  NOIR. 


PIERRE  BONAPARTE. 


elected  a member  of  the  Assembly  from  Corsica, 
and  sided  with  the  extreme  republicans.  The 
expedition  to  Rome  received  his  warm  opposi- 
tion. He  exhibited  in  all  his  conduct  a self- 
willed,  intractable  disposition.  In  1849  he  went 
to  Algeria,  where  he  assisted  at  the  first  opera- 
tions of  the  siege  of  Zaachta,  and  then,  before 
the  assault,  and  without  permission,  he  r eturned 
to  France.  The  Minister  of  War  deprived  him 
of  his  military  rank,  and  this  measure,  which 
was  followed  by  a duel  between  M.  Pierre  Bo- 
naparte and  a journalist  of  the  extreme  Right, 
received  the  express  approbation  of  the  Assembly. 

Since  the  coup  d'dtat,  of  which  he  did  not  ap- 
prove, he  has  lived  in  retirement,  and,  though 
holding  the  rank  of  Prince,  has  not  been  consid- 
ered as  a member  of  the  Imperial  family.  He  is 
accustomed  to  amuse  himself  with  literary  pur- 
suits, and  writes  much  for  the  newspaper  press. 
A controversy  in  a Corsican  paper,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Prince  severely  assailed  M.  Roche- 
fort, led  to  the  quarrel  which  resulted  in  the 
shooting  of  Victor  Noir. 

The  circumstances  of  this  tragedy  are  too 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  to  require  rep- 
etition here.  The  victim  of  the  Prince  was  a 
young  journalist  of  rare  capacity  attached  to  the 
Marseillaise — a political  newspaper  edited  by  M. 
Rochefort.  His  murder  created  a profound 
impression  in  France,  and  but  for  the  firmness 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  extraordinary  military 
precautions  taken  by  him  to  secure  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Paris,  the  popular  excitement  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  swelled  into  a revolution. 
The  prompt  arraignment  of  Prince  Bonaparte 
also,  doubtless,  tended  to  allay  the  resentment 
with  which  the  news  of  the  tragedy  was  received. 


PIERRE  BONAPARTE  AND  VICTOR  NOIR, 


On  this  page  will  be  found  the  portrait  of 
Prince  Pierre  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  that 
of  Victor  Noir,  the  journalist  whom  he  recent- 
ly quarreled  with  and  shot.  The  Prince  is  the 
third  son  of  Lucien,  brother  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  was  born  at  Rome  in  1815.  In  1832  he 
came  to  this  country,  to  join  his  uncle  Joseph, 
who  had  figured  for  a while  ns  King  of  Spain ; 
and  from  that  time  until  the  coup  d'etat  placed 
the  present  Emperor  in  power  he  has  led  a wan- 
dering and  adventurous  career.  From  this  coun- 
try he  went  to  Colombia,  and  joined  the  army 
of  Santander,  by  whom  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a squadron.  Soon  after  he  returned  to 
Italy,  where  he  was  regarded  with  disfavor  by 
the  Papal  Government,  which  in  183G  intimated 
to  him  that  he  should  leave  the  Papal  States. 
Surrounded  by  a troop  of  mounted  police,  he 
wounded  two  and  killed  their  chief ; he  received, 
however,  twro  wounds  in  the  encounter,  and  had 
to  surrender.  After  a rather  long  detention  at 
Fort  Saint  Angelo,  in  Rome,  he  returned  to  this 
country.  He  next  went  to  England,  and  thence 
to  the  island  of  Corfu.  During  an  excursion  in 
Albania  he  had  a quarrel  with  the  Pallikares, 
and  sustained,  almost  unaided,  a deadly  combat. 
The  English  Government  having  induced  him  to 
leave  the  Italian  and  Greek  coasts,  he  left  for 
London,  after  vainly  offering  his  services  to 
France,  and  to  Mehemkt  Ai.i,  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt.  In  1848,  on  hearing  the  news  of  the 
revolution,  he  hastened  to  Paris,  recalled  to  the 
public  the  life  and  opinions  of  his  father  (who 
had  always  entertained  republican  principles), 
and  obtained  a military  appointment.  He  was 
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A LOVE-LETTER  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Dear  Willy,— I trust  you  are  better, 

And  send  the  last  copy  of  Punch. 

I’ve  scarcely  the  time  for  this  letter 
Before  Mrs.  Dashaway’s  lunch. 

Of  course  it’s  a. vast  deprivation, 

Your  absence  each  evening— although 

The  Opera  brings  consolation, 

And  parties  are  frequent,  you  know. 

Your  illness  quite  grieves  me ; however, 

My  sympathy  surely  won’t  cheer. 

I’m  not  the  least  particle  clever 
At  comforting  invalids,  dear. 

They  tell  me  you’re  threatened  with— gracious ! 
It  18  such  a puzzler  to  spell ; 

But  doctors  are  often  fallacious, 

And  doubtless  you’ll  shortly  be  well. 

I hope,  love,  you  have  no  objection 
To  my  going  out  while  you’re  ill; 

Don’t  take  it  for  lack  of  affection, 

As  sometimes  I fancy  you  will. 

Why  can’t  I feel  sad  as  sincerely 
At  parties  as  home  in  my  bed? 

And  then  I love  dancing  so  dearly ! 

And  then— you  are  sick,  dear,  not  dead. 

Ah  no,  Willy  1 social  distractions 
A nature  like  mine  truly  needs. 

Besides,  I don’t  govern  my  actions 
According  to  popular  creeds. 

Mamma  means  to  send  you  some  guava 
Quite  soon.  Au-revoir  for  to-day. 

My  ball-dresses  came  in  the  Java— 

Miraculous  fits,  by-the-way. 

Which  one  of  your  sisters,  dear,  is  it 
Who  makes  you  so  splendid  a nurse? 

Don’t  ask  me  to  pay  you  a visit, 

Unless  you’re  decidedly  worse. 

In  sick-rooms  I’m  utterly  silly; 

So  spare  me,  I beg  you— but  please 

Believe  me  forever,  dear  Willy,  j 
Your  very  devoted 

Louise. 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.’1 


I-n  Jffbe  Books.— Book  filL 


CHAPTER  V. 

• THE  NEW  BAKONET. 

Veronica,  Lady  Gale,  as  she  styled  herself, 
was  established  in  a respectable,  but  by  no  means 
fashionable,  hotel,  at  the  West  End  of  London. 
She  had  brought  none  of  the  Italian  servants 
with  her,  and  had  even  dismissed  her  French 
maid,  and  taken  in  her  stead  a middle-aged  Swiss 
woman  of  staid  ugliness. 

For  Prince  Cesare  de’  Barletti  lodgings  had 
been  found,  within  a convenient  distance  of  the 
hotel.  At  these  modest  apartm  ents  he  was  known 
as  Signor  Barletti  merely.  And  this  temporary 
lopping  of  his  title  had  been  executed  at  Veroni- 
ca’s express  desire,  lest  the  glories  which  she  had 
anticipated  sharing  with  him  by-and-by  should 
be  tarnished  in  their  passage  through  regions  of 
comparative  poverty  and  obscurity.  She  also 
had  enjoined  on  Cesare  to  keep  himself  aloof 
from  such  of  his  compatriots  as  he  might  chance 
to  meet  in  London.  This  latter  injunction,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  kept  to  the  letter. 

The  truth  was  that  poor  Cesare  was  desperate- 
ly dull  and  forlorn.  His  visits  to  Veronica  were 
of  the  most  rigidly  formal  character,  and  the  in- 
variable presence  of  the  Swiss  maid  during  these 
interviews  had  caused  some  sharp  words  to  pass 
between  the  cousins. 

“At  Naples,  at  least,  I could  see  you  and 
speak  to  you,  sometimes,  without  a hideous  du- 
enna," complained  Cesare. 

“ At  Naples  things  were  different.  Have  pa- 
tience. We  must  risk  nothing  by  imprudence. 
Louise  understands  no  Italian.  You  can  say 
what  you  please  before  her.  ” 

“ But  I hate  the  sight  of  her.  Dio  mio,  how 
ugly  she  is !” 

Then  Veronica  would  bid  hirn  go  oujt  and 
amuse  himself.  But  he  declared  that  London 
depressed  his  spirits  with  a leaden  weight ; that 
he  could  not  speak  ten  words  of  English  so  as  to 
be  understood,  nor  understand  half  that  number 
when  spoken ; that  he  could  not  wander  about 
the  streets  all  day ; that  he  had  no  club  to  re- 
sort to;  that  London  was  cold,  ugly,  smoky, 
noisy,  dull ; and  that  there  had  not  even  been 
one  fog  since  his  arrival — a spectacle  he  had  all 
his  life  longed  to  see. 

At  this  climax  Veronica  lost  patience. 

“In  short,”  she  observed,  disdainfully,  “you 
are  like  a spoiled  child,  and  don’t  know  what  you 
want.” 

“On  the  contrary,  I know  but  too  well.  Cara, 
if  I could  only  be  with  you,  the  time  would  pass 
quickly  enough.  But  I am  more  banished  from 
your  society  now  than  I was  when — he  was  alive." 

And  in  his  utter  ennui  Cesare  had  scraped  ac- 
quaintance with  certain  of  his  own  countrymen, 
who  frequented  a foreign  cafe,  and  smoked  many 
a cigar  with  men  whose  appearance  would  have 
mortified  Veronica  to  the  quick,  could  she  have 
beheld  her  cousin  in  their  company.  And  yet 
die  difference  of  a coat  would  have  transformed 
some  of  them  into  as  good  men  as  he,  even  in- 
cluding the  pedigree  of  the  Barlettis  in  the  list 
of  his  advantages.  But  it  was  just  the  coat 
which  Veronica  would  very  well  have  understood 
to  be  of  extreme  importance. 

Mr.  Frost  had,  as  he  had  said  to  Hugh  Lock- 
wood,  declined  to  act  as  Veronica’s  legal  adviser. 
But  he  had,  at  Cesare’s  request,  given  her  the 
name  of  a respectable  lawyer  who  would  assume' 
the  responsibility  of  looking  after  her  interests. 
Cesare  could  not  be  got  to  understand  Mr.  Frost’s 
motives  for  not  conducting  the  case  himself,  but 
Veronica  declared  tft*j,|ljd  understood’ them. 


Meanwhile  there  had  been  several  nterviews  I hopes  < 
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between  Mr.  Lane  and  the  respective  lawyers  of 
Sir  Matthew  Gale  and  Veronica. 

Mr.  Simpson,  Veronica’s  lawyer,  of  course 
quickly  perceived  that  the  new  baronet  had  no 
interest  in  establishing  the  validity  of  the  will. 
If  it  were  established,  he  inherited  nothing  be- 
yond the  entailed  estate ; if  it  were  set  aside,  he 
would  receive  a certain  proportion  of  the  person- 
al property.  Sir  Matthew’s  lawyer,  Mr.  Davis, 
perceived  this  also  as  soon  as  he  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  the  will.  It  had 
been  read  at  Mr.  Lane’s  office,  there  being  pres- 
ent Sir  Matthew,  Mr.  Frost,  the  agent — who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  named  executor — and 
the  two  lawyers  above  mentioned. 

Mr.  Simpson,  a heavy-mannered,  pasty-faced 
man,  with  two  dull  black  eyes,  like  currants  stuck 
in  dough,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  Sir 
Matthew  acquainted  with  his  client.  Their  in- 
terests were  nearly  identical,  and  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  a desirable  thing  for  “ Lady  Gale”  to 
be  recognized  by  the  late  baronet’s  successor. 
He  trusted,  too,  to  the  effects  of  the  lady’s  per- 
sonal influence  on  the  shy,  awkward,  provincial 
bachelor. 

The  meeting  was  consequently  brought  about. 

“ It  can  do  you  no  harm  to  call  on  her,  Sir 
Matthew,”  said  Mr.  Davis.  “It  would  not  prej- 
udice your  case  to  say  she  was  Lady  Tallis  Gale 
fifty  times  over.” 

‘ * I — I — I wish  to  do  what’s  right,  Davis.  It’s 
ticklish  work  meddling  with  wills,  you  know.  ” 

“Meddling!  God  forbid,  my  dear  Sir  Mat- 
thew ! But  this  either  is  a will,  or  it  is  not,  you 
see.  That  is  what  we  have  got  to  prove.  If  it 
is  a will,  the  dispositions  of  the  testator  must  be 
held  sacred — sacred.  If  it  is  not  a will,  you  ob- 
serve, the  testator’s  intentions  are — ■ In  short, 
it  is  quite  another  matter,”  responded  Mr.  Davis, 
winding  up  a little  abruptly. 

Sir  Matthew  called  at  the  hotel  at  which  Ve- 
ronica was  staying.  He  was  accompanied  at  his 
own  request  by  Mr.  Davis,  and,  on  sending  up 
their  cards,  they  were  both  ushered  into  Veroni- 
ca’s presence. 

She  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  of  the  rich- 
est materials  and  most  elegant  fashion,  and  look- 
ed strikingly  lovely. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Sir  Matthew,”  she 
said,  making  him  a superb  courtesy,  which  so 
embarrassed  him  that,  in  his  attempt  to  return 
it  by  as  good  a bow  as  he  knew  how  to  make,  he 
backed  upon  Mr.  Davis,  and  nearly  hustled  him 
into  the  fire-place. 

“It  is  naturally  gratifying  to  me  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  my  late  husband’s  family,”  pur- 
sued Veronica,  when  the  two  men  were  seated. 

“Thank  you,  ma’am — I mean  my — my  lady 
— that  is — Of  course,  you  know,  we  must 
mind  what  we’re  about,  and  do  what’s  right  and 
just,  and  not  make  any  mistakes,  you  know. 
That  was  always  my  rule  when  I was  in  busi- 
ness.” 

“ An  excellent  rule !” 

“Yes.  And  as  to  your  late — as  to  Sir  John 
Gale’s  family — I don’t  suppose  you  ever  heard 
much  good  of  them  from  him , ma’am.  My 
cousin  John  was  an  overweening  kind  of  a man. 
But  we  come  of  the  same  stock,  him  and  me.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Yes.  We  come  of  the  same  stock.  There’s 
no  doubt  of  that  in  the  world.” 

Sir  Matthew  rubbed  his  knee  round  and  round 
with  his  handkerchief,  which  he  had  doubled  up 
into  a ball  for  the  purpose ; and  looked  at  every 
part  of  the  room  save  that  in  which  Veronica 
was  seated. 

She  was  in  her  element.  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  charm,  to  dazzle,  to  surprise.  This 
man  wras  vulgar,  rather  mean,  and  not  overwise. 
No  matter,  he  could  be  made  to  admire  her — and 
he  should ! 

It  was  already  evident  that  Sir  Matthew  had 
not  expected  to  find  so  elegant  and  dignified  a 
lady  in  the  person  who  claimed  to  be  his  cousin’s 
widow.  The  history  of  her  relations  with  Sir 
John  was  known  to  him,  and  the  ideas  conjured 
up  by  such  a history  in  the  mind  of  a man  like 
Matthew  Gale  were  greatly  at  variance  with  Ve- 
ronica’s manners  and  aspect. 

“I  am  sorry  that  Sir  John  was  not  on  terms 
with  his  very  few  surviving  relatives,  ” she  said, 
with  the  least  possible  touch  of  hauteur.  “You 
see  his  path  in  life  had  been  very  different  from 
theirs.” 

“So  much  the  better  for  them,  if  all  tales  be 
true!”  exclaimed  Sir  Matthew.  He  had  now 
screwed  his  handkerchief  into  a rope,  and  was 
fettering  his  leg  with  it. 

Veronica  was  not  embarrassed  by  having  to 
meet  his  eyes,  for  he  turned  them  studiously 
away  from  her.  Her  cheek  glowed  a little,  but 
she  answered,  quietly,  “ Family  differences  are 
of  all  others  the  most  difficult  of  adjustment.  I 
have  never  entered  into  them.  But  I hope  we 
may  be  friends.” 

She  said  the  words  with  such  an  air  of  infinite 
condescension  — of  almost  protecting  good -na- 
ture, that  Sir  Matthew  felt  himself  obliged  to 
reply,  “Oh,  thank  you,  ma’am — I mean  my 
lady!” 

Mr.  Davis  was  lost  in  admiration  of  tliis  young 
woman’s  talents.  “ Why,  she  might  have  been 
a duchess,  or  any  thing  else  she  liked ! ” thought 
he,  marking  the  impression  that  her  manner  was 
producing  on  Sir  Matthew. 

“My  feeling  on  the  matter,”  said  Mr.  Davis, 
“ is  that  we  should  try  to  avoid  litigation.  ” 

“Litigation  1”  echoed  Veronica,  turning  pale. 
“ Oh  yes,  yes.  Litigation  would  be  terrible  I” 

The  word  represented  to  her  imagination  brow- 
beating counselors,  newspaper  scurrility,  and  the 
publicity  of  that  “fierce  light  that  beats  upon”  a 
court  of  law.  She  had  all  along  shrunk  from  the 
idea  of  going  to  law.  She  had  relied  on  Mr. 
Frost’s  dictum,  that  if  her  marriage  could  be 
proved  to  be  valid,  there  would  be  no  further 
question  of  the  will.  And  she  rested  all  her 
hopes  on  this  point. 


“/  sha  n’t  litigate,  ” said  Sir  Matthew,  quickly. 
“ I don’t  see  what  I’ve  got  to  litigate  about.  The 
bit  of  money  that  would  come  to  me  wouldn’t  be 
worth  it.  For  there’s  lots  of  second,  and  third, 
and  maybe  fourth  cousins,  for  what  I know, 
that  ’ll  turn  up  to  divide  the  property,  if  it  is  to 
be  divided.  And  my  motto  always  has  been, 
‘ Keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  law.  You’ll  ex- 
cuse me,  Mr.  Davis ! ” And  Sir  Matthew  laughed 
with  a dim  sense  of  having  made  a joke,  and  hav- 
ing in  some  way  got  the  better  of  his  attorney. 

“ The  only  person  that  has  any  thing  to  go  to 
law  about,  as  far  as  I can  see,”  said  Sir  Mat- 
thew, after  a minute’s  pause,  “is  the  person  that 
inherits  the  property  under  the  will ! This  Miss 
Desmond.  I don’t  know  why  my  cousin  John 
should  have  gone  and  left  all  his  money  to  his 
wife’s  niece.  He  was  none  so  fond  of  her  fam- 
ily,  nor  of  her,  during  his  lifetime ! And  I fancy 
they  looked  down  on  him.  I suppose  he  did  it 
just  to  spite  his  own  relations.  ” 

Veronica  was  silent. 

“ Oh,  by-the-way,”  pursued  Sir  Matthew, 
“there’s  some  one  else  that  wouldn’t  much  like 
the  will  to  be  set  aside — that’s  Mr.  Lane.  He’s 
executor,  and  a legatee,  besides,  to  the  tune  of  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds.” 

“ Mr.  Lane  appears  to  be  an  honest,  upright 
person,”  said  Veronica.  “ I have  seen  him  once 
or  twice.  And  he  speaks  very  reasonably.” 

Mr.  Davis  glanced  piercingly  at  Veronica. 

‘ ‘ Oh,  ” said  he ; “ your  ladyship  finds  Mr.  Lane 
reasonable  ?’’ 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Cesare  walked  into  the  room.  He  stared  a little 
at  the  two  men,  neither  of  whom  he  had  ever 
seen  before.  But  V eronica  hastily  informed  him, 
in  Italian,  who  the  visitors  were,  and  turning  to 
Sir  Matthew,  presented  Cesare  to  him  as  “My 
cousin,  Prince  Cesare  de’  Barletti.  ” 

Cesare  bowed,  and  said,  “ Ow-dew-doo  ?” 

Sir  Matthew  bowed,  and  said  nothing ; but  he 
was  considerably  impressed  by  Cesare’s  title. 

“Oh,  I didn’t  know,”  he  stammered ; “ I was 
not  aware — I mean  I had  never  heard  that  you 
were— connected  with  foreigners,  ma’am,  so  to 
speak.” 

“My  mother,”  said  Veronica,  with  graceful 
nonchalance,  “was  a daughter  of  the  house  of 
Barletti.  The  principality  is  in  the  south  of  the 
Neapolitan  district.” 

“Oh,  really!”  said  Sir  Matthew'. 

“Mr.  Simpson  informed  me  that  he  was  to 
have  an  interview  with  Miss  Desmond’s  guardian 
to-day,”  said  Mr.  Davis,  addressing  Veronica. 

“Her — guardian?”  said  Veronica,  breathless- 
ly. The  word  had  sent  a shock  through  her 
frame.  Maud’s  guardian ! Why  that  was  her 
father!  “Is  he  — is  he  here?”  she  asked, 
quickly. 

“Oh  yes.  Did  you  not  know?  It  is  a Mr. 
Lovegrove,  of  Frost  and  Lovegrove.  A very  well- 
known  firm.” 

“Ah!  Oh  yes,  I understand.” 

“Mr.  Lovegrove  acts  for  Miss  Desmond,  I un- 
derstand. Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Simpson  has 
been  at  the  Admiralty  since  I saw  him  ? I read 
the  other  day  that  the  Furibond  was  paid  off  at 
Portsmouth  last  week.” 

‘ ‘ I believe  he  has,”  answered  Veronica,  faintly. 

“Then,  madam,  I make  bold  to  say  that,  un- 
less the  other  side  are  determined  to  litigate  at 
all  hazards,  you  will  soon  be  put  out  of  suspense.  ” 

Cesare’s  ear  had  caught  the  faint  tones  of 
Veronica’s  voice,  and  Cesare’s  anxious  eye  had 
marked  her  pallor  and  agitation  as  the  prospect 
of  a speedy  verdict  on  her  fate  was  placed  before 
her.  He  came  immediately  to  her  side.  “ Thou 
art  not  well,  dearest,”  he  said,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

“ Yes,  quite  well.  Don’t  make  a scene,  Ce- 
sare ! I will  go  into  my  room  for  a smelling- 
bottle,  and  come  back  directly.” 

“Can  I not  ring  for  Louise?” 

“No.  Stay  here.” 

And  Veronica,  with  a murmured  apology  to 
Sir  Matthew,  glided  out  of  the  room. 

“Is  any  thing  the  matter  with  Lady — with 
your — with  the  lady  ?”  asked  Sir  Matthew. 

Cesare,  left  alone  with  the  two  Englishmen, 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  a great  conver- 
sational effort.  lie  inflated  his  chest  slowly,  and 
answered : 

“ She — went — for — some — salt.” 

“Eh?”  exclaimed  Sir  Matthew,  staring  at 
him. 

‘ ‘ English  salt.  Sale  inglese.  Come  si  dice  ?” 

In  his  despair  Cesare  raised  his  closed  fist  to 
his  nose  and  gave  a prolonged  sniff. 

“Aha!”  said  Mr.  Davis,  with  a shrewd  air. 
“To  be  sure;  smelling  salts.  Eh?  Headache?” 

“Yes;  eddekke.” 

“Poor  lady!  She  has  been  a good  deal  ex- 
cited. Her  position  is  a very  trying  one.  ” 

“Very  well,”  said  Cesare,  a good  deal  to  Sir 
Matthew’s  bewilderment.  But  Cesare  merely  in- 
tended an  emphatic  affirmative. 

Sir  Matthew  would  have  liked  to  strike  into 
the  conversation  himself,  but  was  withheld  by 
an  embarrassing  ignorance  of  the  proper  form  in 
which  to  address  Barletti.  He  could  not  certain- 
ly call  him  “your  highness,”  and  while  he  was 
deliberating  on  the  propriety  of  saying  senior — 
which  was  his  notion  of  pronouncing  the  Italian 
for  “sir” — Veronica  returned. 

She  looked  a changed  creature.  Her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  and  her  eyes  extraordinarily  lus- 
trous. 

“Hope  you’re  better,  ma’am,”  said  Sir  Mat- 
thew. 

“Thank  you.  I have  been  suffering  a little 
from  headache.  But  it  is  not  severe.  I must 
have  patience.  My  nerves  have  been  greatly 
shattered.” 

Her  tone  was  so  plaintive,  and  her  face  so 
beautiful,  as  she  said  this,  that  Sir  Matthew  be- 
gan to  feel  a rising  indignation  against  his  dead 


cousin,  who  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  deceive 
so  charming  a creature.  U N 1 V £ 


“1 — I hope  it  will  come  right  for  you,”  he 
said.  “I  do,  upon  my  soul!” 

“ I only  ask  for  justice,  Sir  Matthew,  i^ave 
undergone  great  and  unmerited  suffering.  But 
on  that  topic  my  lips  are  sealed.” 

Sir  Matthew  thought  this  very  noble,  and 
looked  at  Mr.  Davis  for  sympathy.  But  the 
attorney  was  gazing  at  Veronica,  with  eyes  in 
whose  expression  admiration  was  blended  with 
a kind  of  watchful  curiosity. 

By  the  time  the  visit  wras  brought  to  a close 
the  new  baronet  was  completely  converted  into 
a partisan  of  “his  cousin’s  widow,”  as  he  now 
markedly  entitled  her. 

“ She’s  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  I had  ex- 
pected,” he  said  to  Mr.  Davis,  as  they  walked 
away  together. 

“Is  she  not,  Sir  Matthew?” 

“ And  that  cousin  of  hers — I suppose  he  is ' 
really  a prince,  eh  ?” 

“ I suppose  so — an  Italian  prince.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  Well,  it  isn’t  for  the  sake 
of  the  share  of  the  money  that  would  come  to 
me — I’ve  got  the  entailed  estate,  and  no  thanks 
to  my  cousin  John  either ! He  would  have  left 
it  away  from  me  if  he  could.  No,  it  isn’t  for 
that ; but  I do  hope  her  marriage  will  turn  out 
to  be  all  right.” 

“ It  can  not  be  long  before  we  know,  Sir  Mat- 
thew. ” 

“Well,  I do  hope  it  will  come  right  for  her. 
My  cousin  John  behaved  shamefully  to  her.  He 
did  his  best  to  spite  his  own  family  into  the  bar- 
gain. And  I don’t  mind  saying  that  I should 
be  glad  if  it  turned  out  to  be  the  case  of  the  biter 
bit.  Only,”  he  added,  after  a minute’s  pause, 
during  which  he  grew  almost  frightened  at  his 
own  incautious  tone,  “ only,  of  course  we  mustn’t 
go  and  be  rash,  and  get  ourselves  into  any  trou- 
ble. A will’s  a will,  you  know.” 

“Why  that  is  just  what  remains  to  be  seen, 
Sir  Matthew.” 


LOVE  AND  PATIENCE. 

By  JUSTIN  M‘CARTHY. 

There  was  a birthday  party  given  in  ore  of 
the  streets  crossing  Fifth  Avenue — indeed  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  if  ambitious  of  gentility, 
might  almost  claim  to  live  in  Fifth  Avenue — to 
celebrate  another  anniversary  in  the  life  of  one 
of  the  daughters.  It  was  a pleasant  party,  al- 
though this  story-teller  was  one  of  the  guests. 
There  was  quite  a pretty  little  ceremony — is  it  of 
American  origin,  or  old  English,  or  Knicker- 
bocker, or  German? — which  consisted  in  the 
distribution  of  the  birthday-cake,  cut  up  into 
portions  corresponding  in  number  with  the  years 
of  the  young  lady  whose  nativity  we  were  cele- 
brating. Each  portion — there  were  seventeen 
of  them — was  ornamented  by  a little  taper,  of 
the  Christmas-tree  family,  set  on  a silver  wire, 
the  wire  inserted  in  the  piece  of  cake,  and  the 
taper  lighting  like  a little  social  glow-worm. 
There  was  a sort  of  graceful  competition  for  the 
honor  of  receiving  one  of  these  portions — for  the 
guests  were  many  and  the  young  lady’s  years 
were  few — and  doubtless  the  distributors  ob- 
served something  like  an  order  of  seniority.  On 
this  principle  it  was  ( eheul ) only  too  natural 
that  the  narrator  should  receive  a maccolo,  to  the 
exclusion  of  some  disappointed  competitors  who, 
like  Virgil’s  rustics,  were  therein  fortunate,  if 
they  did  but  appreciate  the  luck  of  their  fewer 
years.  Many  a pretty  little  speech  was  made, 
many  a genial  wish  was  uttered  by  those  who 
received  the  sweet  and  flaming  fragments,  and 
by  those  who  did  not;  and  many  kisses  were 
given  to  the  heroine  of  the  feast  by  the  matrons 
and  maids  around.  One  of  the  latter  class,  in 
the  act  of  kissing,  especially  attracted  my  atten- 
tion by  the  gracefulness  of  her  form  and  her 
movements,  by  the  delicate  and  singular  beauty 
of  her  face,  the  expression  of  intellect  and  re- 
finement in  her  eyes.  I was,  indeed,  so  much 
struck  by  her  that  I could  not  help  asking  my 
hostess  who  she  was ; and  this  led  to  my  being 
presented  to  her,  and  our  gliding  into  a conver- 
sation which  took  its  start  in  the  fact  that  I had 
got  a fragment  of  the  cake  and  she  had  not,  and 
my  condolences  thereupon,  and  cheaply-mag- 
nanimous  offer  to  resign  my  possession  in  her 
favor.  I soon  found  that  she  was  a girl  of  re- 
markable intelligence  and  culture,  with  much  vi- 
vacity, and  evidently  a good  deal  of  character. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  I had  received  my 
morsel  of  birthday-cake,  some  one  who  stood 
near  me  was  shaken  suddenly  against  me  by  the 
pressure  of  the  little  crowd  around,  and  my  shin- 
ing fragment,  my  fire-fly  of  confectioneiy,  was 
nearly  sent  to  the  ground.  The  person  who 
thus  came  into  collision  with  me  was  beginning 
a courteous  and  earnest  apology,  when  he  and  I 
broke  into  a simultaneous  expression  of  recogni- 
tion and  a friendly  greeting.  I recognized  and 
was  glad  to  meet  young  Herrman  Oppenheim, 
whom  I had  known  in  London.  He  was  a mu- 
sician, a pianist  of  rare  and  brilliant  promise, 
and  he  was  also  a youth  of  high  and  varied  cul- 
ture. He  had  often  been  brought  by  this  friend 
and  that  to  a literary  and  artistic  club  of  which 
I was  a member,  and  I liked  him  well.  But  he 
did  not  get  on  in  London  somehow.  It  is  terri- 
bly up-hill  work  there  for  a young  and  unknown 
musician  to  make  any  way,  and  poor  Herrman 
suffered  many  disappointments  and  trials,  against 
which  he  bore  up  with  a proud,  patient,  thor- 
oughly Teutonic  perseverance.  But  the  Dano- 
German  war  brought  up  the  furious,  unreason- 
ing ephemeral  passion  of  the  English  public 
mind  against  every  thing  German,  especially 
every  thing  Prussian ; and  Oppenheim  was  more 
sensitive  about  his  country  than  about  himself. 
He  writhed  under  the  injuries  flung  against  Ger- 
many by  English  journalists  and  politicians,  and 
I haik  often- heard  him  vow  that  if  he  could  only 
get  money  I AnlUgH  I to  Ipdy  off  some  debts,  and 
is  the 
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Atlantic  and  a new  start  in  life,  he  would  try  his 
chances  in  America.  So  when  he  vanished  out 
of  the  circle  where  I used  to  meet  him  I assumed 
that  he  was  gone  to  the  United  States,  and  pres- 
ently forgot  him.  We  forget  each  other  terribly 
soon  in  London. 

I was  surprised  and  pleased  to  meet  him  again. 
We  had  no  time  just  then  for  explanations  or 
long  talk ; but  we  exchanged  promises  of  a speedy 
meeting  and  full  confidences. 

Let  me  now  come  back  to  my  fair  friend,  the 
beautiful  and  intellectual  Augusta  Fielden.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation  I told  her  of  the 
odd  and  unexpected  chance  which  had  brought 
me  here  face  to  face  with  my  friend  the  musician ; 
and  as  he  happened  to  pass  across  the  room  at 
• that  moment,  I pointed  him  out  to  her. 

Herrman  was  a handsome,  dark-eyed  youth, 
with  the  true  artistic  mould  of  head  and  face. 
Except  that  he  was  much  taller,  he  looked  very 
like  a young  English  poet  who  has  had  the  for- 
tune to  be  more  warmly  praised  and  more  bitter- 
ly denounced  than  even  poets  commonly  are.  I 
made  mention  of  this  fact  to  Miss  Fielden  as  I 
called  her  attention  to  my  friend. 

To  my  surprise,  the  young  lady’s  face  crim- 
soned, and  her  eyelids  dropped,  and  she  seemed 
quite  discomposed  and  almost  agitated. 

“I  know  that  gentleman,”  she  said,  in  a 
somewhat  tremulous  voice;  “that  is,  I have 
met  him,  hut  I too  did  not  expect  to  see  him 
here.” 

And  now  Henman  Oppenheim  had  seen  her, 
and  his  pale  face  glowed  as  brightly  as  hers,  and 
he  came  to  a full  stop,  and  his  eyes  sparkled ; 
and  he  seemed  uncertain  whether  to  come  over 
to  us  or  to  pass  us  by ; and  in  truth  he  was  great- 
ly agitated;  and,  as  Miss  Miggs  would  say, 
“ here’s  mysteries  1” 

“Will  you  introduce  your  friend?  I should 
be  glad  if  you  would,”  Miss  Fielden  said. 

“ But  I thought  you  knew  him  ?” 

“Yes,  oh  yes ; that  is,  I mean  we  have  met. 
He  was  in  the  steamer  in  which  we  came  from 
Europe;  but  we  were  not  exactly  introduced; 
and  if  you  would — ” 

“ Of  course  I shall  be  delighted.” 

So  I crossed  the  room,  and  said  to  my  friend : 
“ Come  with  me,  Oppenheim.  I want  to  intro- 
duce you  to  Miss  Augusta  Fielden.” 

“ Oh,  thank  you,  my  friend ; thousand,  thou- 
sand thanks!  True,  good  friend!”  Herrman 
whispered,  with  an  earnestness  that  was  quite 
passionate ; and  he  pressed  my  hand  with  fervor. 
Truly  an  unexpected  and  wonderful  amount  of 
gratitude  for  a favor  which  cost  me  so  little  to 
bestow. 

As  I presented  Oppenheim  I observed  that  he 
almost  trembled,  and  that  Miss  Augusta  was 
hardly  less  agitated.  One  glance  that  passed 
between  them  might  have  made  the  dullest  ob- 
server, placed  so  closely  and  favorably  as  I,  sus- 
pect some  love-mystery.  I left  them  together. 
Herrman  sat  beside  her  for  a while,  and  they 
spoke  in  low  tones ; then  some  one  else  came  up, 
and  my  friend  resigned  his  place  sadly.  I would 
have  sought  him  out  but  that  our  hostess  inter- 
cepted him,  and  begged  him  to  play  something 
on  the  piano.  He  played  superbly,  and  I knew 
full  well  that  he  made  the  instrument  just  now 
the  bearer  of  many  a message  to  Miss  Fielden, 
which  probably  he  dared  not  put  into  words. 
He  played  a selection  of  morceaux,  apparently 
taken  at  random — Mendelssohn’s  air,  to  which 
Heine  has  the  tender,  thrilling  words,  “Ich 
wollte  mein  Schmerzen passages  from  Beetho- 
ven’s Adelaide ; passionate  love-bursts  from  Mo- 
zart and  Meyerbeer — all  that  he  played  but  one 
prolonged,  ever-varying  monologue  of  love.  I 
glanced  more  than  once  almost  involuntarily  to 
where  Miss  Fielden  was  sitting ; and  though  her 
eyes  were  downcast,  and  her  mouth  and  cheeks 
had  regained  their  composure,  I knew  that  her 
soul  accepted  and  rejoiced  in  the  message ; and 
that  here  in  this  crowded  drawing-room,  here  in 
the  centre  of  this  brilliant  commonplace,  a love- 
drama  was  going  on,  with  Herrman  Oppenheim 
and  Augusta  Fielden  for  actors,  and  myself  for 
the  one  only  spectator. 

Something  disagreeable  presently  occurred — 
something  which  reminded  me  of  an  incident  in 
“Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  only  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  discreditable  to  any  of  the  persons  in- 
volved. Among  the  many  listeners  who  ex- 
pressed an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Herrman’s 
playing,  one  of  the  warmest  in  her  praises  was 
Mrs.  Fielden,  mother  of  Augusta.  Now  Mrs. 
Fielden  was,  I had  already  found  out,  a sort  of 
queen  of  society  in  this  particular  circle — a wo- 
man of  wealth  and  culture  and  ambition,  who 
ruled  her  husband  and  her  set.  Our  hostess 
hastened  to  present  Herrman  to  her.  Herrman 
was  confused,  embarrassed,  could  hardly  speak, 
while  Mrs.  Fielden  kindly  patronized  him  and  his 
glorious  art.  I could  understand  something  of 
the  cause  of  his  embarrassment. 

“ His  manners  are  awkward,”  said  Mrs.  Field- 
en, when  he  had  fallen  back.  She  was  address- 
ing herself  partly  to  me,  partly  to  our  hostess. 
“ I think  I have  seen  his  face  somewhere  before 
now.” 

“ Why,  certainly,”  said  the  hostess,  with  a 
smile.  “He  was  a fellow-passenger  of  yours. 
He  came  over  with  you  in  the  Weser  when  you 
wrere  returning  from  your  European  tour.” 

“Oh  no,  certainly  not.  He  was  not  one  of 
the  passengers.  ” 

“Indeed  yes.” 

“ Did  he  say  so  ?” 

“ He  did,  and  so  did  your  daughter  Augusta.” 

“My  daughter  told  you  so?” 

“Yes,  dear,  she  did.” 

Mrs.  Fielden  looked  so  amazed  and  angry  that 
I thought  it  best  to  interpose  and  hazard  an  ex- 
planation. 

“The  truth  is,”  I said,  “that  I fancy  my 
friend  Herrman  Oppenheim  was,  like  many  oth- 
er young  artists,  very  EH1?:  tw/don ; 

ind  I dare  say  he  roughed  it,  poor  fellovtf,  and 


a uare  say  ne  rougnea  it,  poor  xenow,  and  I sympathy  c 
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came  out  in  the  fore -part  of  the  steamer; 
and  Miss  Fielden  may  have  chanced  to  see 
him.” 

Mrs.  Fielden’s  brow  ceased  to  look  angry,  and 
became  compassionate.  She  was  not  like  the 
people  in  “ Martin  Chuzzlewit.  ” She  was  a lady, 
and,  with  all  her  pride  and  her  love  of  suprem- 
acy, she  had  a heart.  “ Poor  fellow ! ” she  said ; 
“ I hope  he  is  doing  well  now.  I am  sure  he 
has  talents  enough  to  win  success;”  and  I no- 
ticed that  she  soon  after  actually  sought  out  the 
young  musician,  and  was  specially  kind  and 
cordial  in  her  manner  to  him. 

I walked  with  my  friend  Herrman  some  part 
of  the  way  home  that  night,  and  heard  a little  of 
his  history  since  his  leaving  London.  He  had 
now  been  a few  months  in  New  York,  and  he  had 
already  made  some  friends,  and  was  beginning 
to  do  pretty  well,  and  to  have  a tolerably  fair 
prospect.  About  his  previous  acquaintance  with 
Augusta  Fielden  he  was  less  effusive  probably 
than  most  of  his  countrymen  would  have  been  ; 
but  he  said  enough.  He  saw  her  for  the  first 
time  on  board  the  steamer.  He  had,  as  I guess- 
ed, taken  a passage  in  the  emigrants’  part  of  the 
vessel.  The  emigrants  were  nearly  all  Germans ; 
and  he  used  to  beguile  the  time  for  many  of  them, 
when  the  sea  was  tolerably  calm,  by  playing  on 
the  flute  and  the  comet-h-piston,  on  each  of  which 
instruments  he  was  nearly  as  skillful  a performer 
as  on  the  piano.  Drawn  that  way  by  the  ex- 
quisite music,  Miss  Fielden  and  one  or  two  of  the 
other  cabin-passengers  had  often  joined  the  circle 
in  the  fore-part  of  the  vessel ; and  Miss  Fielden 
very  soon  found  out  that  Herrman  was  an  artist, 
a scholar,  and  a gentleman,  for  all  his  poverty. 
She  was  a candid,  fearless,  true-hearted  American 
girl ; and  I fancy  they  had  many  a walk  along 
the  deck,  and  many  a night  looked  down  upon 
the  darkling  rushing  waves  and  up  to  the  starry 
skies,  while  mamma  was  seated,  calmly  and 
grandly,  in  the  lighted  saloon  below.  Then  the 
voyage  came  to  an  end,  and  they  parted,  each 
feeling  something  which  might  not  well  be  ex- 
pressed— which  one  at  least  would  not  acknowl- 
edge even  to  herself— Herrman  was  too  poor,  too 
proud,  too  sadly  uncertain  of  his  future,  to  make 
any  attempt  to  keep  up  the  acquaintance ; and 
so  they  never  met  again  until  chance  brought 
them  together  at  the  birthday  party. 

After  this  Mrs.  Fielden  herself  took  up  the 
young  musician  quite  enthusiasticiilly.  She 
praised  him,  patronized  him,  pushed  him  every 
where — really  was,  in  her  own  magnificent  way, 
extremely  kind  to  him.  She  gave  brilliant  re- 
ceptions on  Friday  evenings  throughout  the  win- 
ter ; and  my  friend  Herrman  was  quite  a lion 
there  always.  Indeed,  he  was  now  in  a fair  way 
to  make  quite  a good  income  as  a musician ; and 
Mrs.  Fielden  never  thought  of  him  in  any  other 
capacity. 

Not  so  her  daughter,  as  I at  least  could  see ; 
and  others  too,  doubtless.  Herrman  Oppenheim 
and  Augusta  Fielden  were  as  plainly  in  love  with 
each  other  as  any  two  beings  I ever  saw ; and 
indeed  Nature  seemed  to  have  made  them  to  be 
lovers— they  were  both  so  handsome,  so  grace- 
ful, so  highly  gifted  with  artistic  tastes  and  sym- 
pathies. 

Hen-man  made  me  his  confidant,  told  me  of 
his  passion,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  and  asked  for 
my  advice.  He  had  not  yet  openly  and  in  words 
declared  his  love  to  Miss  Fielden,  although  he 
felt  little  doubt  as  to  what  her  answer  would  be ; 
and  he  asked  me  whether  I thought  he  ought  to 
speak  to  the  daughter  or  the  mother  first.  As 
the  girl  was  considerably  under  age,  I advised 
him,  from  the  European  point  of  view,  to  ap- 
proach the  mother  first,  and  obtain  her  consent 
before  seeking  any  pledge  from  the  daughter. 
This,  it  seemed  to  me,  would  be  the  more  hon- 
orable and  manly  way ; and  seeing  the  friend- 
ship Mrs.  Fielden  had  lately  shown  to  him,  the 
intimacy  to  which  she  had  admitted  him,  I,  like 
himself,  was  ready  to  believe  that  his  suit  would 
be  graciously  and  cordially  received. 

1 do  not  know  whether  it  would  have  made 
any  difference  in  the  end  if,  on  the  very  day  be- 
fore Herrman  resolved  to  open  the  subject  to 
Mrs.  Fielden,  some  kind-hearted  friend  had  not 
told  the  latter  that  somebody  in  New  York  so- 
ciety was  talking  of  Augusta’s  marriage  to  the 
young  pianist  as  quite  a matter  of  certainty. 
Perhaps  this  did  not  substantially  change  the 
condition  of  things ; but  it  greatly  affected  Mrs. 
Fielden’s  manner  of  dealing  with  my  unlucky 
friend.  His  love  for  her  daughter,  which  she  had 
never  suspected  or  dreamed  of,  seemed  now  riot 
merely  a piece  of  unwarrantable  audacity,  but  an 
act  of  downright  ingratitude  and  treachery.  She 
did  not  wait  for  any  proposal  or  explanation  from 
him,  but  wrote  him  a bitter,  passionate  letter,  ac- 
cusing him  of  ungratefulness  and  deceit,  charg- 
ing him  with  an  endeavor  to  delude  her  daugh- 
ter into  marriage  for  the  sake  of  the  daughter’s 
fortune,  and  forbidding  him  ever  to  enter  her 
house  again. 

This  letter  was  late  in  reaching  Herrman.  I 
have  heard  that  letters  sent  by  the  New  York 
post-office  are  not  uncommonly  a little  slow  in 
reaching  their  destination.  Herrman  went  next 
day  to  see  Mrs.  Fielden,  quite  resolved  to  tell 
her  of  his  love  and  plead  to  her.  He  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  she  had  already  sent  him 
an  insulting  dismissal.  She  was  just  descending 
her  own  steps  to  enter  her  carriage  as  he  came 
up.  Her  daughter  and  two  other  ladies  were 
with  her.  Mrs.  Fielden  wholly  lost  her  temper, 
forgot  her  good  sense,  and  all  feelings  of  proprie- 
ty. She  assailed  the  poor  artist  with  indignant, 
scornful,  insulting  words,  and  bade  him  never 
again  to  come  near  the  house,  and  then  got  into 
her  carriage  and  left  him  planU f la,  bewildered 
speechless,  burning  with  shame  and  disappoint- 
ment and  passion. 

Not  one  word  had  Augusta  uttered.  He  told 
me  that  she  stood  pale,  silent,  cold,  with  no  gleam 
of  emotion  apparent  on  her  face.  No  glance  of 
sympathy  or  pity  or  sorrow  turned  upon  him  to 


help  him  to  bear  his  grief  and  his  humiliation. 
She  never  looked  at  him — and  so  she  left  him. 

He  sent  for  me  that  evening  and  poured  out 
the  story  of  his  repulse  and  his  degradation,  and 
the  bitter  pangs  of  his  deceived  and  wounded  love. 
I thought  none  the  less  of  him  because  he  laid 
his  head  on  the  table  and  burst  into  a passion  of 
tears.  Men  in  England  don’t  shed  tears ; nei- 
ther, I suppose,  do  American  men.  We  suffer 
no  matter  what  agonies,  and  no  looker-on  ever 
sees  the  water  flow  from  our  eyes.  But  the  Ger- 
man, the  Frenchman,  the  Italian  are  as  brave  as 
we  are,  and  they  will  think  no  shame  to  cry  like 
children,  before  no  matter  what  spectator,  if  the 
rod  of  fate  and  misfortune  has  stricken  the  seal 
of  the  fountain  of  tears  sharply  enough  to  bid 
the  waters  flow.  They  do  not  suffer  more  keen- 
ly than  we,  nor  are  we  any  stronger  than  they, 
only  we  have  our  different  ways.  I am  surely 
any  thing  but  a Mars  in  bravery;  yet  I don’t 
think  I should  bellow  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  a 
multitude  if  I received  a wound ; and  Homer's 
war  god  roared  under  such  provocation  louder 
than  a herd  of  bulls  of  Bashan. 

I did  my  best  to  console  my  hapless  friend. 
Every  body  knows  how  valuable  ordinary  con- 
solation is  under  such  circumstances,  and  what 
an  immediate  and  magical  effect  it  has  in  recon- 
ciling the  sufferer  to  his  fate.  I preached  to  him 
of  the  notorious  inconstancy  and  perfidy  of  wo- 
man; showed  him  how  much  better  it  was  to 
lose  than  to  win  a heartless  girl ; dilated  on  the 
danger  of  ill-assorted  marriages ; pointed  out 
how  many  women  there  probably  were  in  the 
world  better  worthy  of  his  love  than  the  cold  and 
false  Augusta ; reminded  him  that  there  are 
many  cases  in  which,  according  to  Longfellow, 
disappointment  is  ever  so  much  better  than  suc- 
cess— and  so  on.  He  was  as  much  consoled  by 
this  wisdom  as  any  body  else  under  the  circum- 
stances would  have  been.  Probably  he  did  not 
listen  to  much  of  it.  Even  while  I was  thus  try- 
ing to  assuage  his  grief  I kept  thinking  to  myself 
what  a foolish  and  shallow  absurdity  is  every  such 
effort  to  diminish,  by  mere  words,  the  reality  of 
a human  sorrow.  I sincerely  pitied  my  friend, 
and  at  last  charitably  forbore  to  “ argue  with  the 
inexorable.  ” Indeed,  I was  making  up  my  mind 
that  the  best  thing  I could  do  was  to  go  awray, 
and  leave  him  alone  to  wrestle  with  his  misery  or 
to  succumb  to  it. 

A tap  at  his  door  aroused  him.  He  motioned 
to  me  to  open  the  door — indeed  he,  the  poor  fel- 
low, could  do  nothing  just  then.  A letter  for  him, 
addressed  in  a woman’s  handwriting,  was  given 
to  me.  I gave  it  to  him ; he  started  at  the  sight 
of  it,  and  opened  it  with  trembling,  eager  hands, 
and  read  it  once  and  again,  and  smote  the  table, 
and  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  flung  his  arms  up  to- 
ward heaven,  and  performed  other  such  wild 
feats  expressive  of  ecstasy  and  rapture. 

“Oh  Heaven!”  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  flash- 
ing and  his  lips  quivering,  “was  there  ever  so 
generous  and  noble  a being?  Ah,  how  cruelly 
I have  misunderstood  her  and  wronged  her! 
Can  I ever  forgive  myself?  Read,  read,  my 
dear  friend — it  is  right  that  you  should  read  it — 
you  must  read  it.” 

So  I took  the  letter  and  read : 

“ I was  speechless  to-day,  Herrman,  when  you  were 
insulted;  I could  not  speak  there.  But  if  you  are 
guilty.  I am  too— for  I love  you ! I love  you  better 
than  all  the  world ; and  if  you  will  have  me  for  a wife,  I 
will  share  any  poverty  with  you.  I will  wait,  if  you 
think  it  best  to  wait— I will  marry  you  to-morrow,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  world,  if  you  so  wish  it.  To-morrow 
or  in. years  to  come,  at  any  time,  always,  I am,  with 
undying  love,  your  own  Augusta." 

I confess  that,  as  I read  that  letter,  I was 
nearer  to  tears  than  when  I looked  on  Herr- 
man’s agony  and  despair. 

“Herrman,”  I said,  “for  the  sake  of  that 
sweet  and  noble  girl,  you  must  do  nothing  rash. 
You  must  wait.  Time  will  settle  all  this,  and 
bring  you  to  a happy  union.” 

“My  friend,”  he  replied,  with  a sweet,  sad 
smile,  “henceforward  I think  no  more  of  my- 
self, but  only  of  her.  I will  strive  for  her,  win 
success  for  her,  wait  for  her.  One  who  has  the 
gift  of  such  a love  can  afford  to  be  patient  with 
fortune — for  her  sake.” 

I did  not  see,  or  wish  to  see,  the  letter  he  wrote 
in  reply  to  Augusta.  I could  well  imagine  how 
tender,  fervid,  passionate  would  be  the  love  it 
breathed ; how  noble  and  manly  the  patient,  self- 
denying  resolve  it  expressed.  The  lovers  wait- 
ed. Augusta  had  told  her  mother  fearlessly  and 
calmly  that  she  loved  the  artist,  that  she  would 
always  love  him,  and  that  she  would  wait  for 
him.  Her  mother  smiled  with  pitying  incredu- 
lity, and  looked  with  confidence  for  the  change 
a season  or  two  would  make.  The  seasons  went, 
and  there  was  no  change  in  Augusta’s  heart  or 
purpose.  This  pair  of  lovers  never  met,  never 
tried  to  meet — never  did  any  thing  clandestine. 
So  long  as  Augusta  remained  a minor,  and  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  her  mother  (her  father 
counted  for  nothing),  they  resolved  that  they 
woidd,  thus  far  at  least,  respect  inflexibly  the 
parental  authority.  They  lived  for  each  other 
wholly  separated ; they  lived  almost  literally  on 
love.  “Love  and  Patience,”  Herrman  said  to 
me,  cheerily,  one  day,  “against  any  two  pa- 
rents.” 

Need  I say  that  Love  and  Patience  conquered  ? 
Mrs.  Fielden  was  not  an  unkind  or  ungenerous 
woman  at  heart.  She  looked  one  day  at  her 
daughter’s  pale,  melancholy  face  and  sighed,  and 
then  whispered: 

' “ Augusta,  my  child,  you  still,  then,  love 
him  t” 

“ Still  love  him ! I shall  never  cease  to  love 
him.” 

Her  mother  kissed  her,  and  straightway  wrote 
to  Hen-man : 

“ Come  and  see  her ! I am  defeated ! I thought  I 
was  acting  for  her  happiness ; and  now  I know  I was 
wrong.  You  have  conquered,  and  I fhlly  believe  you 
deserve  yonr  victory  and  all  your  reward.  Forgive  me, 
and  have  some  affection  for  me  too." 

Soon  after  I read  that  my  two  friends  were 
married. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

It  was  an  Irishman  who  wrote  to  his  son  in  the 
“ould  counthry:”  “Come  till  Ameriky,  Mike.  ’Tis 
a line  counthry  to  get  a living  in.  All  ye  have  to  do 
is  to  get  a three-cornered  box  and  fill  it  wid  bricks, 
and  carry  it  till  the  top  of  a three-story  building,  and 
the  man  at  the  top  does  all  the  work.”  It  was  anoth- 
er  of  the  same  nationality  who,  hearing  that  his  wid- 
owed mother  had  married  again,  since  he  quitted  Ire- 
land, exclaimed:  “Murther!  I hope  she  won’t  have 


“ I suppose,"  said  a quack,  while  feeling  the  pulse 
of  a patient  who  had  reluctantly  submitted  to  solicit 
his  advice— “I  suppose  you  think  me  a bit  of  a hum- 
bug ?"  “ Sir,”  gravely  replied  the  sick  man,  “ I was 
not  aware  until  now  that  you  could  so  readily  discov- 
er a man’s  thought  by  feeling  his  pulse.” 

The  biggest  Bu>ck-iiead  out— The  Cardiff  Giant, 

A matrimonial  advertisement  in  a Paris  paper  reads  j 
“A  single  gentleman,  Protestant,  and  possessed  of 
rentes,  wishes  to  marry  a Protestant  lady,  very  dis- 
tinguished, and  possessed  of  more  rentes." 

Late  Habits— Night-gowns. 


A lady  leaving  home  was  thus  addressed  by  her  lit. 
tie  boy : “ Mamma,  will  you  remember  and  buy  me  a 
penny  whistle,  and  let  it  be  a religious  one,  so  that  I 
can  use  it  once  on  8unday.” 


Recife  to  avoid  Deaughts— Don’t  take  any. 

A Cincinnati  paper  advertises  for  “girls  for  cook- 
ing." A contemporary  replies:  “You  would  like 
them  raw,  when  you  get  accustomed  to  them." 

A negro  clergyman  addressed  his  congregation  thus : 
“ B’loved  brearen  and  sisters,  you  duuno  how  to  tell 
de  sheeps  from  de  goats?  Berv  well ! I shall  ask  you 
which  ob  dem  hab  de  wool,  ana  which  ob  dem  hab  de 
hair  ?’’ 


A sailor  explains  the  distribution  of  prize-money 
to  be  as  follows : “ It  is  sifted  through  a ladder.  What 
falls  through  goes  to  the  officers;  what  sticks  the 

sailors  rrpf  " 


A wag  recently  appended  to  the  list  of  market  reg- 
ulations of  Cincinnati:  “No  whistling  near  the  sau- 
sage stalls." 

“Gently  the  dews,  are  o’er  me  stealing,"  as  the  man 
said  when  he  had  five  due  bills  presented  to  him  at 
one  time. 


A gentleman  mentioned  to  a witty  friend  that  he 
had  been  caught  in  the  rain,  and  was  wet  through. 
“ Are  you  really  wet  through  ?’’  said  the  wit.  “ I was 
never  wet  through  in  my  life— never  further  than  my 
skin.” 

What  class  ought  never  to  die  with  consumption  ? 
—Merchants  with  strong  iron  chests. 

▲ Dramatic  Sweetmeat— Venice  Preserved. 

“ Isn’t  your  bill  awfully  steep  ?”  inquired  a spend- 
thrift of  his' tailor.  “You  ought  to  know  best,  for  it 
was  run  up  by  you,”  was  the  cool  reply. 

Josh  Billings  says  that  cod-fish  are  better  than  um- 
brellas to  keep  you  dry. 

Good  Pablos  Game  fob  the  Season— Courting. 


The  reason  why  whales  frequent  the  arctic  seas  Is 
probably  because  they  supply  the  “ northern  lights” 


A young  lady  in  California  broke  her  neck  while 
resisting  the  attempt  of  a young  man  to  kiss  her. 
Young  ladies  should  be  very  careful  not  to  resist  such 
attempts.  It  is  extremely  dangerous. 

A Nevada  City  merchant  advertises : “ Old  rags  of 
greenish  hue,  embellished  with  Chase’s  photographs, 
cheerfully  accepted  in  payment  for  stock." 

How  to  put  down  Whisky— Drink  it. 


Alluding  to  chignons,  Mrs.  Clever  said,  “A  girl, 
now,  seems  all  head!"  “Yes,  till  you  talk  to  her," 
replied  Mr.  Clever. 

• Great  heavens  I”  cried  a bar-room  bully  of  Den- 
ver City,  whe  shot  a stranger  for  declining  to  take  a 
drink  with  him— “ Great  heavens  1 am  I never  to  come 
to  Denver  without  being  obliged  to  kill  somebody  1" 

A New  York  pea-nut  vendor  declares  that  “ very 
few  people  eats  more  nor  a pint  a day,”  and  it  is  there- 
fore supposed  that  a crisis  is  approaching. 


Take  a little  wife, 

The  prettier  the  better ; 

Pat  her  cheek,  and  when 
She  wants  to  kiss  you— let  her. 

Keep  her  in  the  house— 

There  she’ll  cook  your  mutton ; 

Darn  your  jacket  too, 

If  she’s  worth  a button. 

Never  mind  the  lots 
Of  her  aunts  and  cousins ; 

Ask  them  to  “drop  in;” 

Dine  them  all  by  dozens. 

One  of  these  odd  days 
You’ll  feel  full  one  inch  taller, 

When  you  see  her  hug 
A chopping  little  sqnaller. 


One  of  Mark  Twain’s  farmers  bought  some  Bartlett 
pear-trees,  and  the  next  season  he  took  some  of  the 
fruit  to  the  tree  dealer : “What  kind  of  pears  do  you 
call  these?”  “Well,  I don’t  know— Button  pears, 
perhaps."  “ But  they  grew  on  one  of  the  trees  you 
sold  me  for  a Bartlett !”  “ Are  you  such  a fool,”  was 
the  dealer’s  convincing  rejoinder,  “ as  to  suppose  that 
a tree  is  going  to  bear  Bartlett  pears  the  first  year  ? 

Why  can  not  a deaf  man  be  legally  condemned  for 
murder? -Because  the  law  says  no  man  can  be  con- 
demned  without' a hearing. 

Daring  a fine  starlight  evening  lately, ^a  three-year. 
old  philosopher,  after  a silent  and  apparently  pro- 
found  scrutiny  of  the  heavens,  asked  his  mother,  ab- 
ruptly where  the  stars  came  from.  Mamma  replied : 
“!Y\inn’t  know  Willie— I don’t  know  where  the  stars 
came  from  " “Well,  von  bet  I do.  The  moon  laid 
’em."  This  was  a settler  for  mamma. 


Chicago  FASHiONS-Divorce  suits. 

The  story  of  a man  who  had  a nose  so  large  that  he 
couldn’t  blow  it  without  the  use  of  gunpowder  is  said 

‘“■"“tyrigiral  fern  ... 

a cent." 
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ULYSSES  AND  HIS  NURSE. 

On  this  page  we  give  an  engraving  from  an 
historical  painting  by  .Mr.  F.  T.  Goon  all,  which 
received  the  prize  gold  medal  and  £50  scholar- 
ship from  the  English  Royal  Academy  at  the 
last  biennial  competition  of  the  students.  The 
artist,  a young  man  of  high  promise,  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Goodall,  the  eminent  Aca- 
demician, and  grandson  of  Mr.  Edward  Good- 
all,  whose  engravings  of  Turner’s  pictures  are 
so  justly  celebrated.  The  subject  selected  by 
the  Academy  for  the  last  competition  was  drawn 
from  the  “Odyssey” — the  return  of  Ulysses  to 
his  native  Ithaca,  and  his  recognition  by  his  old 
nurse,  Euryclea,  his  foster-mother.  Readers 
of  Homer  will  not  require  to  be  told  how  dra- 
matic is  this  situation,  and  our  engraving  will 
convey  some  idea  of  how_fhithfullY  thepqet’s  de- 
scription has  been  realized1  higJlLd  *&mg  p&pnter. 


Ulysses,  after  his  twenty  years’  wandering,  had 
at  last  landed  at  Ithaca,  assuming  the  disguise 
of  a beggar  in  order  to  take  revenge  on  the  inso- 
lent suitors,  and  thus  deceiving  his  faithful  Pe- 
nelope ; he  had  given  her  a fictitious  account  of 
his  adventures,  assuring  her  that  he  had  former- 
ly entertained  her  husband  in  Crete,  describing 
his  person  and  dress,  and  affirming  that  his  re- 
turn was  certain  within  a month.  Full  of  grati- 
tude and  admiration  of  the  wisdom  and  gentle 
manners  of  the  poor  guest,  Penelope  had  or- 
dered him  a bath,  with  Euryclea  as  attendant. 
During  the  performance  of  this  hospitable  rite 
the  already  aroused  suspicions  of  the  old  nurse 
are  suddenly  changed  into  certainty  at  sight  of 
the  scar  left  on  Ulysses’s  leg  from  a wound  re- 
ceived as  a youth  in  a boar-hunt  on  Mount  Par- 
nassus, and  which  he  vainly  sought  to  conceal  by 
turning  from  the  light  of  the  blazing  fire.  The 
stem  enjoinder  of  Ulysses  on  his  foster-mother 


to  preserve  the  secret  she  had  surprised,  lest  she 
should  discover  him  to  Penelope  and  mar  his 
plot  of  vengeance,  brings  us  to  the  moment  se- 
lected for  representation.  The  situation  is  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Goodall  with  great  dramatic  ef- 
fect. The  accessories  are  well  considered,  and 
harmonize  admirably  with  the  principal  group. 


SKETCHES  IN  ALASKA. 

On  page  124  will  be  found  a series  of  interest- 
ing sketches  by  Vincent  Colter,  in  and  around 
the  Indian  village  at  Wrangel,  Alaska,  which  was 
recently  bombarded  by  the  military  commandant 
at  that  post.  The  settlement,  he  informs  us, 
was  a well-built  village  of  about  thirty-five 
houses,  and  contained  450  inhabitants,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  The  houses  were  built  of 
hewn  timber,  30  by  50  feet,  well  morticed  togeth- 


er, and  were  subdivided  into  smaller  apartments 
for  families.  Mr.  Colyer  explains  that  the  vil- 
lage was  only  about  500  yards  from  the  post,  of 
which  we  give  an  engraving,  and  ns  there  were 
not  over  seventy-five  able-bodied  men  in  the  vil- 
lage, it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  comman- 
dant of  the  post,  who  had  a company  of  well- 
nnned  soldiers  under  his  orders,  should  resort  to 
bombardment,  instead  of  taking  a squad  oi  men 
and  making  arrests.  The  villagers,  Mr.  Colyer 
thinks,  will  now  be  afraid  to  occupy  their  houses 
again  for  the  winter,  anil  will  be  great  sufferers 
bv  this  act  of  the  commandant. 

Our  sketch  of  the  house  of  the  Indian  chief 
shows  the  style  of  architecture  employed  in  the 
better  class  of  dwellings  in  the  village.  It  be- 
longed to  a chief  named  Stillat,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  bombardment  was  occupied  by  his 
widow.  ji-Thje^Qntjs  qtuinusiy  ornamented  with 
paint  and*  rndp  c&mngl  *-Hh'the  vicinity  of  the 
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house  belonging  to  the  principal  chief,  who  bears 
the  name  of  “ Snake,”  are  various  carved  objects 
of  grotesque  shape  and  rude  workmanship,  which 
are  shown  in  our  engraving.  One  of  these  fig- 
ures is  that  of  a bear  reposing  on  a stump,  the 
holes  in  the  sides  being  supposed  to  represent  his 
tracks.  On  the  platform  on  the  right  of  the  pic- 
ture rest  the  figures  of  three  colossal  frogs.  The 
small  building  near  the  platform  is  a burial-place 
or  tomb. 

The  village,  as  our  engraving  shows,  was  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  shore,  within  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  with  a magnificent  back-ground  of 
mountains  in  the  distance.  The  inhabitants 
were  quiet,  honest,  and  well-disposed  toward 
the  whites,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  commandant  of  the  post  should  not 
have  been  more  judicious  in  his  treatment  of 
them. 

OLD  LADIES. 

The  world  is  notoriously  unjust  to  its  vet- 
erans, and  above  all  it  is  unjust  to  its  ancient 
females.  Every  where,  and  from  all  time,  an 
old  woman  has  been  taken  to  express  the  last 
stage  of  uselessness  and  exhaustion ; and  while 
a meeting  of  bearded  dotards  goes  by  the  name 
of  a council  of  sages,  and  its  deliberations  are 
respected  accordingly,  a congregation  of  palsied 
matrons  is  nothing  but  a congregation  of  old 
women,  whose  thoughts  and  opinions  on  any 
subject  whatsoever  have  no  more  value  than  the 
chattering  of  so  many  magpies.  In  fact,  the  poor 
• old  ladies  have  a hard  time  of  it ; and  if  we  look 
at  it  in  its  right  light,  perhaps  nothing  proves 
more  thoroughly  the  coarse  flavor  of  the  world’s 
esteem  respecting  women  than  this  disdain  which 
they  excite  when  they  are  old.  And  yet  what 
charming  old  ladies  one  has  known  at  times — 
women  quite  as  charming  in  their  own  way  at 
seventy  as  their  grand-daughter3  are  at  seven- 
teen, and  all  the  more  so  because  they  have  no 
design  now  to  be  charming,  because  they  have 
given  up  the  attempt  to  please  for  the  reaction 
of  praise,  and  long  since  have  consented  to  be- 
come physically  old,  though  they  have  never 
drifted  into  impersonableness  or  neglect.  While 
retaining  the  intellectual  vivacity  and  active  sym- 
pathies of  maturity,  they  have  added  the  soft- 
ness, the  mellowness,  the  tempering  got  only 
from  experience  and  advancing  age;  they  are 
women  who  have  seen  and  known  and  read  a 
great  deal,  and  who  have  suffered  much,  but 
whose  sorrows  have  neither  hardened  nor  soured 
them — rather  have  made  them  even  more  sym- 
pathetic with  the  sorrows  of  others,  and  pitiful 
for  all  the  young.  They  have  lived  through  and 
lived  down  all  their  own  trials,  and  have  come 
out  into  peace  on  the  other  side ; but  they  re- 
member the  trials  of  the  fiery  passage,  aud  they 
feel  for  those  who  have  still  to  bear  the  pressure 
of  the  pain  they  have  overcome.  These  are  not 
women  much  met  with  in  society;  they  are  of 
the  kind  which  mostly  stays  at  home,  and  lets 
the  world  come  to  them.  They  have  done  with 
the  hurry  and  glitter  of  life,  and  they  no  longer 
care  to  carry  their  gray  hairs  abroad ; they  re- 
tain their  hold  on  the  affections  of  their  kind, 
they  take  an  interest  in  the  history,  the  science, 
the  progress  of  the  day,  but  they  rest  tranquil 
and  content  by  their  own  fireside,  and  they  sit 
to  receive,  but  do  not  go  out  to  gather.  The 
fashionable  old  lady  who  haunts  the  theatres  and 
drawing-rooms,  bewiggled,  befrizzled,  painted, 
ghastly  in  her  vain  attempts  to  appear  young, 
hideous  in  her  frenzied  clutch  at  the  pleasures 
melting  from  her  grasp,  desperate  in  her  wild 
hold  on  a life  that  is  passing  away  from  her  so 
rapidly,  knows  nothing  of  the  quiet  dignity  and 
happiness  of  her  ancient  sister  who  has  been  wise 
enough  to  renounce  before  she  lost.  In  her  own 
house,  where  gather  a small  knot  of  men  of  mind 
and  women  of  character,  where  the  young  bring 
their  perplexities  and  the  mature  their  deeper 
thoughts,  the  dear  old  lady  of  ripe  experience  and 
loving  sympathies  and  cultivated  intellect  holds 
a better  court  than  is  known  to  any  of  those 
miserable  old  creatures  who  prowl  about  the  gay 
places  of  the  world,  and  wrestle  with  the  young 
for  their  crowns  and  garlands — those  wretched 
simulacra  of  womanhood  who  will  not  grow  old 
and  who  can  not  become  wise.  She  is  the  best 
kind  of  old  lady  extant,  answering  to  the  mat- 
ron of  classic  times — to  the  Mother  in  Israel  be- 
fore whom  the  tribes  made  obeisance  in  token 
of  respect ; the  woman  whose  book  of  life  has 
been  well  studied  and  closely  read,  and  kept 
clean  in  all  its  pages.  She  has  been  no  prude, 
however,  and  no  mere  idealist.  She  must  have 
been  wife,  mother,  and  widow;  that  is,  she  must 
have  known  many  things  of  joy  and  grief,  and 
have  had  the  fountains  of  life  unsealed.  How- 
ever wise  and  good  she  may  be,  as  a spinster  she 
has  had  only  half  a life ; and  it  is  the  best  half 
which  has  been  denied  her.  How  can  she  tell 
others,  when  they  come  to  her  in  their  troubles, 
how  time  and  a healthy  will  have  wrought  with 
her,  if  she  has  never  passed  through  the  same 
circumstances?  Theoretic  comfort  is  all  very 
well,  but  one  word  of  experience  goes  beyond 
volumes  of  counsel  based  on  general  principles 
and  a lively  imagination. 

One  type  of  old  lady,  growing  yearly  scarcer, 
is  the  old  lady  of  Radical  political  tendencies 
based  on  the  doctrines  of  V oltaire  and  Paine’s 
Rights  of  Man — the  old  lady  who  talks  of  the 
French  Revolution  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  and  who 
has  heard  so  often  of  the  Porteus  mob  from  poor 
papa  that  one  would  think  she  had  assisted  at 
the  hanging  herself.  She  is  an  infinitely  old 
woman,  for  the  most  part  binl-like,  chirrupy, 
and  wonderfully  alive.  She  has  never  gone  be- 
yond her  early  teaching,  but  is  a fossil  Radical 
of  the  old  school.  She  is  an  irreligious  old  creat- 
ure, and  scoffs  with  more  cleverness  than  grace 
at  every  thing  new  or  earnest ; she  would  as  lief 
see  Romanism  ram£amt  iut;  oqcp  aB  l“  " 
gled  mummery  they  caUliitualism ; 


new-fan- 

id  Romau- 


gled  mummery  they  can  Ritualism ; and  Roman-  1 she  tal 
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ism  is  her  version  of  the  unchaining  of  Satan. 
As  for  science — well,  it  is  all  very  wonderful, 
but  more  wonderful  she  thinks  than  true ; and 
she  can  not  quite  make  up  her  mind  about  the 
spectroscope  or  the  protoplasm.  Of  the  two,  the 
protoplasm  commends  itself  most  to  her  imagin- 
ation, for  private  reasons  of  her  own  connected 
with  the  Pentateuch ; but  these  things  are  not 
so  much  in  her  way  as  Voltaire  and  Diderot, 
Volney  and  Tom  Paine,  and  she  is  content  to 
abide  by  her  ancient  loves,  aud  to  leave  the  leap- 
ing-poles  of  science  to  younger  and  stronger 
hands.  And  this  type  of  old  lady  is  for  the 
most  part  an  ancient  spinster,  whose  life  has 
worn  itself  away  in  the  arid  deserts  of  mental 
doubt  and  emotional  negation.  If  she  ever  loved 
it  was  in  secret,  some  thin-lipped  embodied  idea 
long  years  ago ; but  most  likely  she  did  not  get  1 
even  to  this  unsatisfactory  length,  but  contented 
herself  with  books  and  discussions  only.  If  she 
has  ever  honestly  loved  and  been  loved,  perhaps 
she  would  have  gone  beyond  doubt,  and  have 
learned  something  holier  than  a scoff.  The  old 
lady  of  strong  instinctive  affections,  who  never 
reflects  and  never  attempts  to  restrain  her  kind- 
ly weaknesses,  stands  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale.  She  is  the  grandmother  par  excellence , 
and  spends  her  life  in  spoiling  the  little  ones, 
cramming  them  with  sugar-plums  and  rich  cake, 
whenever  she  has  the  chance,  and  nullifying  i 
mamma’s  punishments  by  surreptitious  gifts  and 
goodies.  She  is  the  dearly-beloved  of  our  child- 
ish recollections,  and  to  the  last  days  of  our  life 
we  cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  kind  old  lady 
with  her  beaming  smile,  taking  out  of  her  large 
black  reticule,  or  the  more  mysterious  recesses  \ 
of  her  unfathomable  pocket,  wonderful  little 
screws  of  paper,  which  her  withered  hands  thrust 
into  our  chubby  fists;  but  we  can  understand 
now  what  an  awful  nuisance  she  must  have  been 
to  the  authorities,  and  how  impossible  she  made 
it  to  preserve  any  thing  like  discipline  and  the 
terrors  of  the  domestic  law  in  the  family. 

The  old  lady  who  remains  a mere  child  to  the 
end,  who  looks  very  much  like  a faded  old  wax 
doll  with  her  scanty  hair  blown  out  into  trans- 
parent ringlets,  and  her  jaunty  cap  bedecked  with 
flowers  and  gay-colored  bows,  who  can  not  rise 
into  dignity  or  true  womanliness,  who  knows  no- 
thing, can  give  no  advice,  has  no  sentiment  of 
protection,  but  on  the  contrary  demands  all  sorts 
of  care  and  protection  for  herself— she,  simpering 
and  giggling  as  if  she  were  fifteen,  is  by  no  means 
an  old  lady  of  the  finest  type.  But  she  is  better 
than  the  leering  old  lady  who  says  coarse  things, 
and  who,  like  Beranger’s  immortal  creation,  pass- 
es her  time  in  regretting  her  plump  arms  and  her 
well-turned  ankle,  and  the  lost  time  that  can  nev- 
er be  recalled,  and  who  is  altogether  a most  un- 
edifying old  person,  and  by  no  means  nice  com- 
pany for  the  young.  Then  there  is  the  irascible 
old  lady,  who  rates  her  servants,  and  is  free  with 
full-flavored  epithets  against  sluts  in  general; 
who  is  like  a tigress  over  her  last  unmarried 
daughter,  and,  when  crippled  and  disabled,  still 
insists  on  keeping  the  keys,  which  she  delivers 
up  when  wanted  only  with  a snarl  and  a suspi- 
cious caution.  She  has  been  one  of  the  race  of 
active  housekeepers,  and  has  prided  herself  on 
her  exceptional  ability  that  way  for  so  long  that 
she  can  not  bear  to  give  up,  even  when  she  can  no 
longer  do  any  good ; so  she  sits  in  her  easy-chair, 
and  gnaws  her  fingers  at  the  younger  world  which 
passes  her  by.  She  is  an  infliction  to  her  daugh- 
ter for  all  the  years  of  her  life,  and  to  the  last 
keeps  her  in  leading-strings,  tied  up  as  tight  as 
the  sinewy  old  hands  can  knot  them ; treating 
her  always  as  an  irresponsible  young  thing  that 
needs  both  guidance  and  control,  though  the  girl 
has  passed  into  the  middle-aged  woman  by  now — 
a poor  spiritless  thing  that  has  faded  before  she 
has  fully  blossomed,  and  dies  like  a fruit  that 
has  dropped  from  the  tree  before  it  has  ripened. 
Twin-sister  to  this  kind  is  the  grim  female  be- 
come ancient ; the  gaunt  old  lady  with  a stiff 
back-bone,  who  sits  upright,  and  walks  with  a 
firm  tread  like  a man ; a leathery  old  lady,  who 
despises  all  your  weak  slips  of  girls  that  have 
nerves  and  headaches  and  can  not  walk  their 
paltry  mile  without  fatigue;  a desiccated  old 
lady,  large-boned  and  lean,  without  an  ounce 
of  superfluous  fat  about  her,  with  keen  eyes  yet, 
with  which  she  boasts  that  she  can  thread  a nee- 
dle and  read  small  print  by  candle-light ; an  in- 
destructible old  lady,  who  looks  as  if  nothing 
short  of  an  earthquake  would  put  an  end  to  her. 
The  friend  of  her  youth  is  now  a stout,  soft,  help- 
less old  lady,  much  bedraped  in  woolen  shawls, 
given  to  frequent  sippings  of  brandy  and  water, 
and  ensconced  in  the  chimney-corner  like  a huge 
clay  figure  set  to  dry.  For  her  the  indestructi- 
ble old  lady  has  the  supremest  contempt,  height- 
ened in  intensity  by  a vivid  remembrance  of  the 
time  when  they  were  friends  and  rivals.  Ah, 
poor  Laura,  she  says,  straightening  herself— she 
was  always  a poor  creature,  and  see  what  she  is 
now ! To  those  who  wait  long  enough  the  wheel 
always  comes  round,  she  thinks;  and  the  days  \ 
when  Laura  bore  away  the  bell  from  her  for 
grace  and  sweetness  and  lovableness  generally 
are  avenged  now,  when  the  one  is  a mere  mol- 
lusk  and  the  other  has  a serviceable  back-bone 
that  will  last  for  many  a year  yet.  Then  there 
is  the  musical  old  lady,  who  is  fond  of  playing 
small  anonymous  pieces  of  a jiggy  character,  full 
of  queer  turns  and  shakes,  music  that  seems  all 
written  in  demi-semiquavers,  and  that  she  gives 
in  a tripping,  catching  way,  as  if  the  keys  of  the 
piano  were  hot.  Sometimes  she  will  sing,  as  a 
great  favor,  old-world  songs  that  are  almost  pa- 
thetic for  the  thin  and  broken  voice  that  chirrups 
out  the  sentiment  writh  which  they  abound ; and 
sometimes,  as  a still  greater  favor,  she  will  stand 
up  in  the  dance,  and  do  the  poor  uncertain  ghosts 
of  what  were  once  steps,  in  the  days  when  danc- 
ing was  dancing,  and  not  the  graceless  lounge 
it  is  now.  But  her  dancing-days  are  over,  she 
says,  after  half  a dozen  turns ; though  sometimes 
she  takes  a frisky  fit,  and  pays  for  it  next  day.  ' 


The  very  dress  of  old  ladies  is  in  itself  a study 
and  a revelation  of  character.  There  are  the 
beautiful  old  women  who  make  themselves  like 
old  pictures  by  a profusion  of  soft  lace  and  ten- 
der grays ; and  the  stately  old  ladies  who  affect 
rich  rustling  silks  and  sombre  velvet ; and  there 
are  the  original  and  individual  old  ladies,  who 
dress  themselves  after  their  own  kind,  like  Mrs. 
Basil  Montagu  and  Miss  Jane  Porter,  and  have 
a cachet  of  their  own,  with  which  fashion  has 
nothing  to  do.  And  there  are  the  old  women 
who  wear  rusty  black  stuffs  and  ugly  helmet-like 
caps ; and  those  who  affect  uniformity  and  going 
with  the  stream,  when  the  fashion  has  become 
national;  and  these  have  been  much  exercised 
of  late  with  the  chignons  and  the  new  bonnets. 
But  Providence  is  liberal,  and  the  milliners  are 
fertile  in  resources.  In  fact,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  sections  of  humanity,  there  are  those  who 
are  beautiful  and  wise,  and  those  who  are  foolish 
and  unlovely;  those  who  make  the  best  of  things 
as  they  are,  and  those  who  make  the  worst,  by 
treating  them  as  something  they  are  not ; those 
who  extract  honey,  and  those  who  find  only 
poison.  For  in  old  age,  as  in  youth,  are  to  be 
found  beauty,  use,  grace,  and  value,  but  in  dif- 
ferent aspects  and  on  another  platform  altogeth- 
er ; and  the  folly  is  when  this  difference  is  not 
allowed  for,  or  when  the  possibility  of  these 
graces  is  denied  and  their  utility  ignored. 


Chapped  Hands  and  Face,  Sobe  Lips,  &c.,  cured 
at  once  by  the  use  of  Heyeman's  Camphor  Ice  with 
Glycerine.  It  keeps  the  hands  soft  fn  the  coldest 
weather.  See  that  you  get  the  genuine.  Sold  by 
Druggists.  Price  25  cents  per  box.  Sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  30  cents.— Hegeman  & Co.,  New  York. 


Ye  Pimpled,  Blotched,  and  Ulcerated  Victims 
of  scrofulous  diseases,  who  drag  your  unclean  persons 
into  the  company  of  better  men,  take  Ayer’s  Sarsa- 
partlla,  and  purge  out  the  foul  corruption  from  your 
blood.  Restore  your  health,  and  you  will  not  only 
enjoy  life  better,  but  make  your  company  more  tol- 
erable to  those  who  must  keep  it.— [Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PIMPLES  ON  TIIE  FACE. 

Comedones,  Black-Heads,  Flesh  Worms  or  Grubs, 
Pimply  Eruptions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the 
Face,  originate  from  a Suppressed  Secretion,  and  are 
positively  cured  by  Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple 
Remedy.  It  tones  the  Skin,  prevents  Wrinkles,  opens 
the  pores,  exudes  morbid  Secretions,  cures  all  Erup- 
tions of  the  Skin,  and  contains  no  Lead  poison. 

Prepared  only  by  Dr  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St., 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Send  for  Circular. 


STANDARD  PHONOGRAPHY.  - 
The  best  Short-Hand  has  been  learned 
by  many  thousands,  without  a teacher, 
from  Graham’s  Hand-Book.  $2  20, 
postpaid.— Outline,  8c.;  Two  Hours’ 
Course,  25c. ; Pocket  Reading  Exer- 
cises, 25c. ; Weekly  Phonographic  Vis- 
itor, 12c.  a No. ; $3  a year.  Address 
A.  J.  GRAHAM,  663  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Eight  per  Cent.  Gold 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 

81,500,000 

BY  THUS 

ST.  JOSEPn  AND  DENVER  CITY  R.  R.  CO., 

in  denominations  of  $1000  and  $500,  coupon  or  regis- 
tered, with  interest  at  Eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able 15th  February  and  August,  in  Gold,  free  of  United 
States  taxes,  in  New  York  or  Europe.  The  bonds 
have  thirty  years  to  run,  payable  In  New  York  in  Gold. 
Trustees : Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  New 
York.  The  mortgage  which  secures  these  bonds  is  at 
the  rate  of  $13,500  per  mile,  covers  a completed  road 
for  every  bond  issued,  and  is  a first  and  only  mort- 
gage. This  line,  connecting  St.  Joseph  with  Fort  Kear- 
ney, will  make  a short  and  through  route  to  California. 
The  Company  have  a Capital  Stock 

of $10,000,000 

And  a Grant  of  Land  from  Congress 
of  1,600,000  acres,  valued,  at  the 

lowest  estimate,  at 4,000,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 1 , 500,000 

Total $15,500,000 

Length  of  Road,  271  miles.  Price  97^  and  accrued  in- 
terest Can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned.  Also, 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  information  relating  thereto. 
These  bonds,  being  so  well  secured,  and  yielding  a 
large  income,  are  desirable  to  parties  seeking  safe  and 
lucrative  investments. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE  & CO.,  Commercial  Agents, 

No.  54  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

TANNER  & CO.,  Fiscal  Agents, 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


WATCHES  AND  WATCH-CASES. 


stiffened  or  “Filled”  Gold  Cases 

versus  Solid  - Gold  Cases. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  any  person  who  will  consid- 
erately examine  a heavy  solid-gold  Watch-Case,  that 
beyond  or  aside  from  the  necessary  thickness  of  gold 
for  the  engraving  and  engine  turning,  the  large  propor- 
tion of  the  precious  metal  remaining  is  really  needed 
only  as  a stiffening  to  hold  the  engraved  portions  in 
place,  and  give  it  strength  enough  to  enable  it  to 
resist  pressure  from  without  by  sudden  knocks  or 
falls,  which  would  otherwise  mutilate  and  mar  the 
case  and  injure  the  movement.  This  large  propor- 
tion of  the  gold  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  a watch, 
while  it  is  actually  needless,  so  far  as  utility  and 
beauty  are  concerned,  as  any  one  can  testify  who  has 
observed  old  watches  that  have  been  many  years  in 
wear,  the  engine  turning  on  which  is  worn  smooth, 
while  the  “works"  are  often  worn  out  entirely,  or 
are  so  far  beyond  the  watchmaker's  skill  as  to  be 
unreliable  as  time-keepers. 

Such  being  the  fact,  then  if;  in  place  of  this  large 
amount  of  practically -needless  gold,  a baser  metal 
be  substituted,  the  cost  will  be  proportionately  lessen- 
ed, while  the  strength,  solidity,  and  beauty  of  the 
case  remains  intact 

On  the  other  hand,  large  numbers  of  gold  watches 
are  made  and  sold  with  cases  so  fragile,  in  order  to 
reduce  their  cost  to  the  lowest  point,  as  to  be  almost 
unserviceable,  and,  in  fact,  many  become  entirely  so 
after  a few  months’  constant  use— the  covers  having 
become  sprung,  so  as  not  to  shut,  or  stay  shut ; the 
joints  or  hinges  breaking  out,  or  the  heads  aud  a 
portion  of  the  centre  rim  tearing  away,  the  gold  hav- 
ing become  so  extremely  thin  as  not  to  afford  sub- 
stance enough  to  allow  of  the  edges  being  soldered 
together  (or  if  such  repairs  can  be  made,  it  is  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  beauty  of  the  case) ; and  with  the 
dents  and  mars  that  with  the  greatest  care  are  con- 
tinually accumulating— the  wearer  knows  not  how 
or  when  they  come— they  gradually  become  so  bat- 
tered and  unsightly  as  to  be  any  thing  but  an  object 
of  pride  or  pleasure. 

Now  if  these  cases  had  been  stiffened  with  a lining 
o Phaser  metal,  the  cost  would  have  been  little  if  any 
more,  the  need  of  costly  repairs  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  they  would  have  remained  handsome 
and  undefaced  for  years,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
both  watches  and  owners. 

For  actual  use  and  appearance,  such  a stiffened 
gold  case  would  be  worth  far  more  than  the  thin  one, 
and  be  equal  to  any  fine  solid-gold  one  of  the  same 
thickness,  and  at  one-half  or  one-third  the  price. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  watch-cases,  of  poor 
low-carat  gold,  which  are  finely  finished,  “made  to 
sell’’— and  their  purchasers  find  they  are  “sold”  as 
soon  as  the  outside  coloring  is  worn  off,  which  takes 
no  very  long  time  to  accomplish. 

The  advantages,  therefore,  of  buying  a watch  with 
a stiffened  gold  case,  in  preference  to  the  solid  one, 
are  manifest.  The  actual  cost  is  but  one-half  or  one- 
third  as  much,  and  consequently  one  who  considers 
the  item  of  interest  on  his  investment  need  not  be 
reminded  of  the  saving  he  will  make  in  the  course  of 
ten  years ; while,  if  lost  by  accident  or  the  efforts  of 
pickpockets,  thieves,  or  burglars,  the  purchaser  will 
still  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  it  would 
have  been  the  same  if  it  had  been  or  solid  gold,  and 
the  saving  effected  in  the  first  instance  will  allow  of 
the  purchase  of  another  of  the  same  kind,  at  nil 
larger,  if  as  great  a total  cost  as  originally  would 
have  been  incurred  for  a heavy  solid-gold  watch. 

Stiffened,  or,  technically  speaking,  “filled”  gold 
watch-cases  of  this  description  are  now  being  made 
in  Providence  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Brown  & Co.,  Watch- 
Case  Manufacturers,  No.  68  Eddy  Street,  under  a pat- 
ent granted  Mr.  George  W.  Ladd  in  June,  1867. 

They  are  made  from  thick  plates  of  gold  and  nickel 
composition,  “sweated"  or  welded  together,  form- 
ing a solid  bar  of  metal,  which,  after  being  rolled  to 
the  required  thickness,  is  made  into  watch-cases  of 
different  grades. 

The  best  grade  is  termed  the  extra  quality,  or  one- 
half  gold;  the  next,  the  first  quality,  or  one-third 
gold.  They  are  beautifully  engraved  and  engine 
turned,  the  same  as  solid-gold  cases,  and  in  appear- 
ance can  not  be  told  from  them.  The  prices  are  cor- 
respondingly less  according  to  quality. 

They  are  all  fitted  with  Mr.  Ladd’s  improved  spring, 
forged  from  a single  piece  of  steel,  put  in  without 
screws,  and  so  shaped  that  the  pressure  in  opening  or 
shutting  the  cover  bears  upon  the  spring  evenly  at 
all  points,  giving  quick  ana  easy  action,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  great  liability  of  breaking,  and  consequent 
cost  of  repairs,  as  in  the  old  method  of  springing, 
with  two  springs  fastened  in  with  screws. 

They  have  as  yet  been  but  slightly  introduced  to 
the  trade  of  this  city,  though  abroad  they  have  a con- 
stantly-increasing reputation  and  sale ; but  we  can 
assure  the  public  that  they  need  but  he  seen  aud  ex- 
amined to  be  admired  and  (when  their  advantages 
are  understood)  appreciated. 

One  of  these  cases,  furnished  with  a good  substan- 
tial movement,  made  by  either  of  the  Americnn  com- 
panies, for  which  they  are  more  especially  designed 
apd  adapted,  make  a watch  that  will  give  the  pur- 
chaser pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

No  person  need  hesitate  to  buy  a case  of  this  kind 
made  Dy  the  firm  above  named,  and  it  will  not  be  a 
matter  of  special  wonder  if  the  Ladd  watch-case 
should,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  acquire  a reputa- 
tion and  popularity  second  only  to  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican movement  Certainly,  for  real  genuine  worth  at 
a low  cost,  they  can  not  be  too  highly  appreciated ; 
and  any  person  who  intends  purchasing  a watch  will 
do  well  to  ask  their  watchmaker  or  dealer  for  them, 
and  judge  for  themselves.  “Seeing  is  believing,” 
saith  the  proverb. 

The  Business  Office  and  Salesroom  of  the  Firm  is 
atNo.  11  Maiden  Lane,  New  York.— [.Providence  {11. 1.) 
Journal .] 


WILL  CURE  IN  5 MINUTES. 

My  AMAZON  ROOT  will  cure 
Head-ache,  Tooth-ache,  or  Ear- 
ache in  Five  Minutes;  is  also  a 
sure  cure  for  Catarrh.  Will  be 
sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
50  cents,  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  Address 

G.  E.  ALZORA,  M.D., 

No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

Box  3696. 


A n Ann  Sold — The  wonder  of  the  World.  The 
Magnetic  Time  Indicator,  or  “Dollar 
Watch."  A Perfect  Gem.  Elegantly  cased  in  Oroide 
oTOold,  Superior  Compass  attachment, Enameled  Dial, 
Silver  and  Brass  works,  glass  crystal,  size  of  lady’s 
watch.  Will  denote  correct  time,  warranted  five  years, 
superb  and  showy  case,  entirely  of  metal.  This  is  no 
WOOD  Compass.  Is  entirely  new,  patented.  6600  sold 
in  three  weeks.  Only  $1  each,  three  for  $2,  in  neat  case, 
mailed  free.  Trade  supplied.  Address  the  sole  man- 
ufacturers, MAGNETIC  WATCH  CO., 
Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


VAN  NOSTRAND’S  General  Catalogue  of  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Scientific  Books.  Revised  to 
January,  1870.  Row  Ready.  With  a complete  Index 
to  Authors.  68  pages,  8vo ; handsomely  printed. 
Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher  and  Importer, 

23  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Book  Agents  Wanted. 

For  a Popular,  Illustrated, 


HOME  BOOK, 

By  CATHERINE  E.  BEECHER 

and  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

Well  printed ; profusely  illustrated ; handsomely 
bound.  A practical  book,  made  by  practical  house- 
keepers and  skillful  writers,  to  meet  a practical  need. 
Agents  find  it  the  easiest  selling  book  now  in 
tlie  market,  as  it  is  needed  by  every  family,  aud 
there  is  no  competition  of  similiar  works  or  rival 
editions.  Exclusive  territory  and  liberal  discounts  given. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  county.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive circular  to  J.  B.  FORD  Ac  CO., 
Publishers,  39  Park  Row,  New  York. 


YOL.  3-1870.  . 

The  American  Eagle. 

A FAVORITE  LITTLE  MONTHLY. 

TERMS,  TWENTY-FIVE  CTS.  PER  ANNUM. 

Send  Three  Cents  for  a Specimen  Copy. 


canvasser,  male  or  female,  I will  send  sample 

. , per  day,  free.  Address  D.  S. 

li  Iialsted  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


EMPLOYMENT $200  a month  with  Stencil  Dies. 

Samples  free.  S.  M.  Spencer  & Co.,  HraUkboroKVt,t 


“AMERICAN  EAGLE,” 

NYACK,  NEW  YORK. 


The  next  semi-annual  term  opens  March  6,  ls.O. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


THE  WIDE  WOR  LD 


February  19,  1870.] 


SPLENDID  PRESENTS! 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


are  offering  to  purchasers 
ADDITIONAL  INDUCEMENTS  IN 

SILKS, 

IRISH  AND  FRENCH  POPLINS, 
EPIN'  GLINES, 

choice  quality  and  colors, 
FRENCH  PRINTED  PERCALES,  PERCALE  ROBES, 
PLAIN  AND  PRINTED  PIQUES, 

SASH  AND  BONNET  RIBBONS, 
Every  Variety  of 
MILLINERY  GOODS, 


SKETCHES  OF  CREATION : a Popular  View  of 
some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  the  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  To- 
gether with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Sci- 
ence respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  and  the 
Ultimate  Destiny  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winoiiell,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, Zoology,  and  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00.  (Just 
Ready.) 


UNDER  FOOT.  A Novel.  By  Alton  Clyde,  Au- 
thor of  “ Maggie  Lynne.”  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper, 
60  cents. 


Our  customers  and  the  residents  of  neighboring  cit- 
ies are  respectfully  invited  to  examine. 


THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON ; or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Obton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 


BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AVE.,  AND  TENTH  ST. 


importers  and  dealers  in 

Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Plants,  Ac. 

53  North  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE 
To  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden, 
and  Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  1870. 

The  37th  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  improved, 
containing  148  pages,  illustrated  with  more  than  100 
fine  engravings. 

A BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PLATE, 

and  a descriptive  list  of  more  than  2600  varieties  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  embracing  every  novelty 
introduced  in  1869,  with  full  and  plain  practical  direc- 
tions for  the  culture  of  flowers  and  plants,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  garden,  &c.  Also,  a descriptive  list  of  150 
varieties  of  the  best  French  Gladiolus,  including  the 
superb  new  varieties  of  1869,  now  first  offered ; all  the 
summer-flowering  bulbs,  such  as  Lilies,  Tuberoses, 
Tigridias,  &c.,  together  with  every  requisite  for  the 
garden.  A copy  mailed  to  every  applicant  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  26  cts.  Our  customers  supplied  free  of  charge. 
Address  HOVEY  & CO.,  63  North  Market  St.,  Boston. 


HIRELL.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Abel  Drake’s 
Wife,"  “Bound  to  the  Wheel,”  “Martin  Pole,”  Ac. 
8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

5. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents ; Cloth,  $1 00. 


ADVENTURES  OF  CALEB  WILLIAMS.  By  Wil- 
liam GonwiN,  Esq.,  Author  of  “ St.  Leon,"  “ Cloud- 
esley,"  Ac.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  16mo,  Pa- 
per, 37  cents. 

7. 

PLAUTUS’S  PLAYS.  T.  Macci  Plautl  Captivi,  Tri- 
numraus,  et  Rndens.  With  English  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory.  By  C.  8.  Harrington,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  m the  Wesleyan  University.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

8. 

MEDORA  LEIGH:  a History  and  an  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Charles  Mackat.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, and  a Commentary  on  the  Charges  brought 
against  Lord  Byron  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  Svo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

9. 

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “ Our  Vil- 
lage, Ac."  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated 
Contemporaries.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L’Es- 
trange.  2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

10. 

ONLY  HERSELF  A Novel.  By  Annie  Thomas, 
Author  of  “False  Colors,"  “Denis  Donne,”  “Play- 
ing for  High  Stakes,”  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

11. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  Life  and  Teachings,”  Ac. 
Elegantly  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Dor6,  Dela- 
rocne,  Durham,  aud  Parsons.  Svo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  00;  Gilt  Edges,  $3  60. 

12. 

KITTY.  A Novel.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards,  Author 
of  “ Doctor  Jacob,”  “ A Winter  with  the  Swallows,” 
Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

13. 

FAVORITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  With  820  elegant 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $8  00. 

14. 

THE  ODES  AND  EPODES  OF  HORACE.  A Met- 
rical Translation  into  English.  With  Introduction 
and  Commentaries.  By  Lord  Lytton.  With  Latin 
Text  from  the  Editions  of  Orelli,  Macleane,  and 
Yonge.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

16. 

COMFORT’S  GERMAN  COURSE.  A German 
Course,  adapted  for  use  in  Colleges,  High-Schools, 
and  Academies.  By  Geo.  F.  Comfort,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages  and  Aesthetics  in  Al- 
leghany College,  Meadville,  Pa.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 
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1000  $75  Sewing  Machines. 


Rascality  ventilated.— in  addition  to  ail 

former  aids  in  exposing  swindling  and  humbugs, 
the  “ Star-Spangled  Banner  ” has  engaged  one  of  the 
most  talented  reporters  in  N.  Y.  City,  to  write  up  all  the 
new  tricks  and  traps  of  swindledom  expressly  for  this 
paper.  He  will  search  out  and  ventilate  every  attempt 
at  swindling.  These  letters  will  be  worth,  for  the  year, 
$10  to  any  one.  Remember,  the  “ Banner”  is  a large,  il- 
lustrated, 8-page  paper,  brimming  with  real  live  read- 
ing. There  Is  nothing  old-fogy,  dry,  or  stale  about  it. 
Overflowing  with  Wit,  Humor,  Fun,  and  good  things 
generally,  it  is  the  cheapest,  raciest,  richest,  and  witti- 
est sheet  ever  published.  The  entire  press  of  the  coun- 
try pronounce  it  unapproachable,  except  a few  weekly, 
swindle  - supporting,  semi  silly  and  religious  sheets, 
which,  lacking  hair  the  circulation  or  power  of  the 
“Star-Spangled  Banner,”  can  but  howl  in  their  impo- 
tent rage  at  its  wonderful,  unparalleled  success.  You 
want  it.  Your  wife  needs  it.  Your  children  will  read  its 
pages  over  and  over  again.  480  long  columns  yearly. 
All  for  76  cents  only.  The  superb  steel  plate  “Evan- 
geline” we  still  send  on  roller,  GRATI8,  to  every  sub- 
scriber. An  elegant  parlor  ornament,  one  and  one-half 
by  two  feet  in  size.  Money  refunded  if  yon  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied.  Specimens,  6 cents.  Send  75  cents  to 
“STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER,”  Hinsdale,  N.H. 


One  to  be  given  to  every  person 

WHO  GETS  25  SUBSCRIBERS,  AT  $3  00  EACH,  TO 


Instead  of  expending  a large  amount  of  money  in  advertising  our  MAGAZINE,  we  propose  to  use  the 
amount  in  purchasing  Sewing  Machines,  to  be  given  gratuitously  to  those  who  will  personally  exhibit  a 
copy  and  secure  us  25  subscribers  at  $3  00  each  for  one  year.  We  are  induced  to  pursue  this  course  because 
we  believe  that  the  MAGAZINE  has  sufficient  merit  to  commend  itself  wherever  shown,  and  we  prefer  to 
obtain  a still  larger  circulation  at  once  through  the  exertions  of  live  agents,  rather  than  pursue  a long  course 
of  advertising  (at  great  expense),  and  waiting  a long  time  for  the  MAGAZINE  to  find  its  way  by  that  chan- 
nel into  households  which  would  gladly  welcome  it  to-day.  Therefore  we  offer  a flrst-class  $75  00  Sewing 
Machine  to  each  person  who  will  send  us  $75  00  and  the  names  of  26  subscribers  to  our  MAGAZINE  for 
the  year  1870.  Those  who  accept  our  proposition  are  requested  to  notify  us  at  once,  by  mail,  enclosing 
the  amount  (25  cents  each)  for  the  specimen  copies  they  desire— one  or  more ; or  your  newsdealer  will  sup- 
ply you. 

Those  unacquainted  with  us  can  deposit  the  money  at  their  Express  Office  (to  be  paid  upon  receipt 
of  the  Sewing  Machine),  at  the  same  time  sending  ns  the  list  of  subscribers  aud  the  receipt  of  the  Ex- 
press Agent  who  holds  the  money. 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

24  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


RICHARDSON’S  NEW 

METHOD 

For  the  Piano-forte. 


Excelling  in  popularity  all  instruction-books  for  the 
Piano.  There  is  hardly  a home  in  the  country  contain- 
ing a piano-forte  without  this  celebrated  book.  Annual 
sale,  25,000,  and  the  demand  is  increasing.  Published 
with  both  American  and  Foreign  fingering  in  separate 
editions. 

Price,  $3  75.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
OLIVER  DITSON  & CO.,  Boston. 

■ CHAS.  H.  DITSON  & CO.,  New  York. 


“ The  most  complete  agricultural  and  family  paper 
published  in  New  England." 

This  is  the  estimate  of  the  Bangor,  Me.,  Jefferso- 
nian, given  in  reference  to  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 

and  we  invite  your  subscription,  feeling  confident  we 
can  meet  your  wants. 

Terms  : Weekly,  $2  60 ; Monthly,  $1 50,  per  year. 
Send  stamp  for  specimens  and  preminm  list. 

R.P.  EATON  6c  CO.,  Boston  Mass. 


HORACE  WATERS,  No.  481  Broadway,  N.Y.,  will 
dispose  of  One  Hundred  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Or- 
gans, of  six  first-class  makers,  at  extremely  low 
prices  for  Cask  during  tills  month,  or 
will  take  from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid ; the  same 
to  let,  and  rent  money  applied  if  purchased.  New 
7-Octave  Pianos  for  $275  aud  upward;  New  Organs 
for  $45  and  upward,  for  cash. 


BOOSEY  & CO.’S  CHEAP  MUSICAL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS.—A new  Catalogue  ready,  free  on  appli- 
cation. 300  Glees,  Part  Songs,  Opera  and  Oratorio 
Choruses,  for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  5 cents  each. 
THE  BALLAD  SINGER— 50  new  songs  by  Claribel 
aud  the  best  composers,  5 cents  each.  THE  MUSICAL 
CABINET — a complete  library  of  modern  music,  Sa- 
cred and  Secular  .Vocal  and  Instrumental,  in  books, 
50  cents  each.  HOUSEHOLD  MUSIC— a new  and 
elegant  series  of  popular  music-books,  40  cents  each. 
ORATORIOS  AND  MASSES,  50  cents  each.  TU- 
TORS AND  STUDIES,  for  all  instruments,  50  cents 
each.  VIOLIN  LIBRARY,  40  books,  50  cents  each. 
FLUTE  LIBRARY,  13  books,  50  cents  each.  Church 
Services,  25  cents  each.  Organ  and  Cabinet  Organ 
Music,  in  Volumes,  $1  to  $3  each.  Complete  Operas, 
with  words  and  music,  Operas  as  Piano-forte  Duets, 
Music  for  Bands,  &c.,  &c.  “ Absurdly  moderate  in 

price  and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  shape.’’— ATew  York 
Times.  To  be  had  of  all  music  and  book  dealers. 
BOOSEY  & CO.,  No.  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CAW C MflNPV  —Harmless  and  elegant  Save 
OrtVC  ITlUIlt I.  health.  Know  what  you 

use.  Dr.  McLane’s  Prescriptions  and  Recipes  for 
Hair  Restoratives,  Hair  Oils  and  Dyes.  Cosmetics  to 
beautify  the  complexion ; to  remove  pimples,  freckles, 
and  tan,  ouickly  aud  safely;  to  remove  superfluous 
hair;  to  force  the  whiskers,  &c.,  to  grow  in  three 
weeks ; to  curl  the  hair  permanently  and  beautifully ; 
various  Medicinal  Prescriptions,  &c.  Any  Druggist 
will  compound  them.  Sent  prepaid  for  $1.  Address 
Dr.  C.  F.  MoLANE,  Box  2563,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


1 Q MINK,  31  MUSK  RATS,  3 OTTER.-I  caught 
1 them  all  last  week,  and  am  taking  ten  times  the 
game  I ever  did  before.  Thus  writes  a Maine  hoy  who 
uses  the  “Hunter’s  Guide.”  It  is  the  only  reliable  work. 
Tells  how  to  hnnt,  trap,  and  catch  all  game,  from  mink 
to  bear.  All  about  boats,  traps,  fishing,  &c. ; tanning  se- 
crets, arts,  &c.,  Ac.,  all  kinds.  All  for  25  cents,  6 for 
$1,  sent  postpaid  by  HUNTER  & CO.,  Publishers, 
Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  every 
thing.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sample 
stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  CHANCE!  AGENTS  WANTED! 

linn  l)er  year  sure  made  by  agents,  male 
(Pi  uUU  or  female,  selling  our  world-renowned 
Patent  Everlasting  White  Wire  Clothes  Lines. 
Cheapest  and  best  clothes  lines  in  the  world; 
only  3 cts.  per  foot,  and  will  last  100  years. 

, Address  the  Hudson  River  Wire  Co.,  75  William 
I St.,  N.  Y.,  or  16  Dearborn  St,  Chicago,  111. 


Agents ! Read,  This  ! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  ournew  wonderful  inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


dfinnn  IN  3 months  at  home.-$io 

cDIUuU  will  purchase  an  outfit,  samples  worth  $50, 
and  the  deed  of  a whole  township  for  the  two  best  Ag- 
ricultural Patents  ever  issued.  Particulars  free.  Ad- 
dress J.  AHEARN,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MC  CAPITAL.  — Parties  wanted  in  every 
Town  in  the  U.  S.  Business  new  and  per- 
manent $1000  to  $5000  vearly  profits.  Send  for  Cir- 
culars. C.  W.  DENNIS,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  AND  ARMS, 

SELPHO'S  PATENT— always  ranked  as  the  best,  anc 
now  better  than  ever.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 
WILLIAM  SELPHO  & SON,  516  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  undersigned  will  cheerfully  mail  (free)  to  all  who 
wish  it,  the  Recipe  aud  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using  a simple  and  beautiful  Vegetable  Balm,  that 
will  immediately  remove  Tan,  Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blotches,  and  all  eruptions  and  impurities  of  the  Skin, 
leaving  the  same  sort,  clear,  smooth,  and  beautiful. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  producing, 
by  very  simple  means,  a luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on  a 
bald  head  or  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  he  obtained  by  return  mail,  by  ad- 
dressing THOS.  F.  CHAPMAN,  Chemist, 

P.  O.  Box  6128.  195  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  and  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : — Fnll-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those 
of  extra  flue  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  oues.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’ 
and  ladies' sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction.— N.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  6c  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  Yor^c*|^j 


Mmk 


THE  MAGIC  EGG.— Agents  can  realize  $10 
per  day  by  the  sale  of  these  amusing  and  singular 
Toys.  Sample  Egg  and  terms  mailed  on  receipt  of  10 
cents.  Address  W.  EARL,  26  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 


VTXIVr  A D - HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
V llMXiUilJt.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


PICTORIAL  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL-1870. 

Vol.  50.  New  Series.  $3  a year;  30  cts.  a No. 
Specimens,  20  cts.  See  list  of  premiums.  Address 
S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Jan.  and  Feb.  Nos.  now  ready. 


ASTHMA!  ASTHMA!  ASTHMA! 

HIESTAND’S  ASTHMA  REMEDY  not  only  re- 
lieves, but  permanently  cures  this  dreadful  disease. 

Sold  by  druggists  generally.  $3  per  Bottle.  Send 
for  circulars.  HIESTAND  <fc  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  COLLEGE  PAPER,  Mailed  Free. 

Address  R.  NELSON,  Nelson's  College,  Fourth 
and  Vine  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


QOUTIIEKN 

O Send  10c.  for  C 


WAS  cj 
remedy, 


SiPTlCatarrh  by  a simple 
11  send  the  receipt  free. 


MICHIGAN 


,CVN  MORGAN’S  SONS 

0NP<i>SAP0\-\° 

> 2/1  WASHINGTON  Sr  N.  Y 


[February  19,  1870. 


HAMPER’S  WEEKLY. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


PRACTICAL  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  OF 

GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

191  Broadway,  New  York. 


WOODWARD’S 
NATIONAL 

L ARCHITECT. 

1000  Working  De- 
signs, Plans,  and  De- 
tails of  Country  and 
Village  Houses,  with 
Specifications  aud  Es- 
timates. Postpaid, 
Twelve  Dollars. 
Just  published,  with  de- 
signs and  plans  of  Stables, 
Farm  Barns, Out-buildiugs, 
Gates,  Gateways,  Feuces, 
Stable-fittings  "and  Furni- 
ture. Nearly  200  Illustra- 
tions. Fully  Explained. 
Royal  Quarto,  extra.  Post- 
paid, Ten  Dollars. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  - 
Houses.  188  Designs  and  Plans.  Postpaid,  $1  SO. 
AVoodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses.  70  Designs  aud  Plans.  Postpaid,  $1 50. 
AArood ward’s  Country  Homes.  150  De- 
signs and  Plans  of  moderate  cost.  Postpaid,  $1  50. 
Woodward’s  Graperies,  Are.  Postpaid,  $1  50. 
AVliceler’s  Rural  Homes.  Houses  suited  to 
Country  Life.  Postpaid,  $2. 

AVlieeler’s  Homes  for  tlie  People.  For  the 
Suburb  and  Country.  100  Designs.  Postpaid,  $3. 
Jacques’  Manual  of  tlie  House.  Postpaid, 


HARNEY’S 

BARNS, 

OUT-BUILDINGS, 
AND  FENCES. 


H.  R.  H.  Prince  Arthur  returns  from  ‘‘Epiphany  Church,”  and  is  the  object  of  marked  attention  from  the  Citizens 


Rural  Chureh  Architecture.  Designs  for 
Churches.  45  plates  printed  in  colors.  Postpaid,  $12. 
Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden.  Farm, 

and  Barn-l  ard.  New  Edition.  One  volume, 
postpaid,  $2  50. 

Todd’s  Young  Farmer’s  Manual.  Vol.  1. 

The  Farm  aud  Workshop.  Postpaid,  $2  50. 
Todd’s  Young  Farmer’s  Manual.  Vol.  2. 

How  to  make  Farming  Pay.  Postpaid,  $2  50. 
Glllolt’s  I. awn  aud  Shade  Trees.  Post- 
paid, $1  50. 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist.  Postpaid, 
$1  50. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  AVine.  Postpaid, 
$1  50. 

Suburban  Homes  for  New-Yorkers.  25c. 
AVoodward’s  Architecture.  Designs  and 
Hints  on  Building.  With  priced  catalogue  of  all 
books  on  Architecture  and  Agriculture.  Quarterly, 
25  cents.  . 

Address  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  Publisher, 

191  Broadway,  New  York. 


UNITED  STATES  WATCH  COMPANY, 


A New  Discovery  ! ! 

PhalonJ’s 


MARION,  1ST.  J., 

Manufacturers  Js&fi  Watches,  Pendant  Winders  and  Key  Winders, 

BOTH  NICKEL  A.ND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS. 

The  finer  grades  all  having  three  pairs  Conical  Pivots,  Cap  Jeweled,  in  Gold  Settings,  and 
accurately  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold,  and  Position;  and  all,  even  in  the  cheapest  grades,  have  the  STRAIGHT- 
LINE  Escapement,  with  Exposed  Pallet  Jewels,  and  Hardened  and  Tempered  Hair  Springs ; and  for  our  late 
improvement  In  STEM-WINDING  mechanism,  wc  claim  a STRENGTH,  SIMPLICITY,  and  SMOOTHNESS 
hitherto  unattained  in  any  other  manufacture,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Constantly  on  hand,  fall  lines,  all  sizes,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Diamond  Set,  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute  Repeaters, 
Independent  1-4, 1-5  Split  and  Fly-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  different  times. 

Wholesale  Warerooms,  1 3 MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER,  & CO.,  142  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


For  Restoring  to  GfewHair  its 
Original  ColoK 


New  Yoke,  Jan.  17,  1870. 

1ST  Watch  No.  1089  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic  Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,' 
manufactured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  from  December,  1868,  to  Jan- 
uary 17th,  1870 ; its  total  variation  being  only  two  seconds  in  the  entire  time. 

L.  E.  CHITTENDEN,  Late  Register  U.  S.  Treasury-. 
Giles,  Wales,  & Co.,  13  Maiden  Lane,  Neyv  York. 


Cured  by  Bates’  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pamphlet, 
address  SIMPSON  & CO.,  Box  5076,  New  York. 


SHERMAN’S  PATENT  KllAKE,  to  pre- 
vent Retrograde  Motion  on  Wheeler  & Wilson 
Sewing  Machines.  Sent  by  mail;  postage  paid,  yvith 
Instructions  for  using,  on  the.  receipt  of  $1  50. 
Agents  Wanted.  Address 
SHERMAN  PATENT  BRAKE  COMPANY, 

Box  2332,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ZW  Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  enclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade  gener- 


Poi.i.ak  & Son,  Mauuf’rs  of  Genu- 
ine Meerschaum  Goods.  Stores : 519 
Broadway,  under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
&27  John  St.,  middle  of  block.  Send 
for  new  wholesale  or  retail  circular 
to  Letter-Box  5846.  Repairing  aud 
Boiling  also  done. 


TI7ATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

vv  UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO., 

Of  MARION,  N.  J.,  retailed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  C.  A.  STEVENS  & CO.,  Jewelers, 
40  East  14th  Street,  Union  Square,  New  York.  Z3f~  Call  or  send  for  Price-List. 


PERFECTION 

Coffee-Pot. 


[Patented  June  1,  1869.] 

Superior  to  any  yet  invented,  combining  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  French  patents,  with  wonderful 

SIMPLICITY, 

DURABILITY, 

and  CHEAPNESS. 

Lovers  of  GOOD  COFFEE  are  unanimous  in  its 
praise. 

BJT  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

SIMPSON,  HALL,  MILLER,  & CO., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

Sample  and  Sales  Room,  19  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  HARrEn’sWEEKi.Y,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  auy 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a yenr,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  yvith  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  auy  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  yvith  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  tlie  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
yvith  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  <fc  Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


Beg  to  Announce 

A GENERAL  REDUCTION 


in  their  prices,  in  accordance  yvith  the  decline  in  the 
premium  on  gold,  and  consequent  decreased  cost  of 
imported  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Piano- 
fortes. In  addition  to  their  established  styles  of  Pi- 
ano-fortes, STEIN  WAY  & SONS,  in  order  to  meet  a 
long-felt  and  frequently-expressed  want,  by  persons 
of  moderate  means,  teachers,  schools,  &c.,  have  per- 
fected arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  an  entire- 
ly new-  style  of  instrument,  termed 

The  “ School”  Piano. 

A thoroughly  complete  instrument  of  7 octaves,  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  size,  scale,  interior  mechanism,  and 
yvorkmanship  as  their  highest-priced  7-octavc  Pianos ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  this  new  style  of  instru- 
ment is  constructed  in  a perfectly  plain  yet  exceeding- 
ly neat  exterior  case.  These  new  instruments  will  be 
supplied  to  those  yvho  desire  to  possess  a thoroughly 
first-class  “Steinyvay  Piano,"  yet  are  limited  in  means, 

At  Exceedingly  Moderate  Prices. 

STEINWAY  & SONS  also  desire  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  their  new 

PATENT  UPRIGHT  PIANOS, 

with  Double  Iron  Frame,  Patent  Resonator,  Tubnlar 
Frame  Action,  and  new  soft  Pedal,  which  are  match- 
less in  volume  and  quality  of  tone  and  surpassing  fa- 
cility of  action,  while  standing  longer  in  tune  and  be- 
ing more  impervious  to  atmospheric  influences  than 
any  other  Piano  at  present  manufactured. 

Price-Lists  and  Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  free 
on  application. 

EVERY  PIANO  is  WARRANTED  for  5 YEARS. 


f ANTED  - AGENTS-  $75  to  $200 

per  month,  every  where,  male  and  femme, 
to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED 
COMMON  - SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING 
MACHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem, 
fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  em- 
broider  in  a most  superior  manner.  Price 
only  $18.  Fully  yvarranted  for  five  years. 
We  will  pay  $1000  for  any  Machine  that  will 
sew  a stronger,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
elastic  seam  than  onrs.  It  makes  the 
“ Elastic  Lock  Stitch.!’  Every  second  stitch  can  be 
cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  be  pulled  apart  with- 
out tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents  from  $75  to  $200  per 
month  and  expenses,  or  a commission  from  which 
twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  & 
CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Lons,  Mo. 

CAUTION.— Bcyvare  of  all  Agents  selling  Machines 
under  the  same  name  as  ours,  unless  they  can  show 
a Certificate  of  agency  signed  by  us.  We  shall  not 
hold  ourselves  responsible  for  worthless  Machines 
sold  by  other  parties,  and  shall  prosecute  all  parties 
either  selling  or  using  Machines  under  this  name,  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  layv,  unless  such  Machines  yvere 
obtained  from  us  or  our  Agents.  Do  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  parties  yvho  copy  onr  advertisement  and  cir- 
culars, and  offer  worthless  Machines  at  a less  price. 


Terms  for  Ai>vf.rtisino  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250  ; Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion  ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.—  Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line ; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Original  from— 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  nser  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Free. 
Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Warerooms,  First  Floor  of  Steinway  Hall, 

Nos.  109  A:  111  East  Fourteenth  St. 

(Bet.  Fourth  Ave.  and  Irving  Place),  New  York. 


. GtkANT,.B03L24?8„] 


, CITY  LOTS— Advance  100 1 
E.  C.  Blaisdell,  47  La  Sail 


;r  cent,  annually 
St.,  Chicago,  H 


Samples, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Vol.  XIV.— No.  687.]  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1870. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1870,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  February  26,  1870. 


JOSEPH  WESLEY  HARPER. 

IT  is  not  yet  a year  since  it  was  our  melan- 
choly duty  to  record  the  sudden  death  of 
James  Harper,  the  senior  partner  of  the  house 
of  Harper  & Brothers  ; and  to-day  we  have 
to  announce  that  of  his  brother,  for  forty-five 
years  a partner  in  the  firm — Joseph  Wesley 
Harper — who  died  at  his  residence  in  Brook- 
lyn on  Monday  morning,  February  14,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  After  a long  ill- 
ness, of  which  the  end  was  sure,  and  which  has 
been  imminent  for  many  weeks,  his  death  was 
as  gentle  as  his  life,  and  his  memory  will  be  as 
spotless.  Of  a nature  so  guileless,  a temper  so 
serene,  that  his  whole  career  was  the  fairest  il- 
lustration of  the  highest  Christian  graces,  his 
death-chamber'  was  as  cheerful  as  his  steady 
heart,  and  foretold  the  eternal  morning  for 
which  he  waited. 

Those  who  recall  Mr.  Harper  during  his 
long  connection  with  the  house  are  familiar  with 
the  peculiar  courtesy,  the  constant  and  kindly 
humor,  of  his  manner;  but  only  those  who 
have  been  brought  into  more  intimate  relations 
with  him  fully  know  the  true  generosity  and 
nobility  of  his  character,  his  manly  fidelity  to 
his  convictions,  his  exhaustless  charity  in  judg- 
ing others,  his  forbearance,  sympathy,  and  wis- 
dom in  counsel.  Modest  and  retiring,  and  of 
the  simplest  habits,  he  avoided  wholly  every 
kind  of  publicity ; but  his  name  in  his  religious 
connection  was  universally  cherished  and  be- 
loved, and  his  heart  and  hand  were  always  open 
wide  to  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  Pros- 
perity neither  spoiled  nor  deceived  him.  He 
was  its  master,  never  its  victim  nor  its  slave. 
He  was  one  of  the  men  who  sustain  and  refresh 
our  faith  in  human  nature,  and  whose  loss  is 
not  so  much  an  individual  sorrow  as  the  with- 
drawal of  a lofty  and  pure  influence  from  a wide 
circle. 

Nowhere  so  happy  as  at  home,  there,  as  he 
would  have  chosen,  it  was  appointed  him  to 
die.  For  many  months,  surrounded  by  the 
tcnderest  affection,  he  has  been  gradually  de- 
clining, and  every  day  and  hour  of  suspense 
only  more  brightly  illustrated  his  character. 
In  that  chamber  love  and  faith  and  hope  were 
a perpetual  benediction.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing, a little  after  sunrise,  he  asked  that  the  win- 
dow should  be  opened ; then,  taking  a slight 
refreshment,  he  said,  “Thank  you,”  and,  clos- 
ing his  eyes,  lay  back.  Immediately  the  lov- 
ing eyes  that  watched  him  saw  a change.  But 
before  those  without  the  room  could  be  called 
the  good  man  had  heard  and  obeyed  the  heav- 
enly sunimons,  “Come  up  higher!” 


and  which  should  alarm  every  man  of  every 
party  who  values  just  public  confidence  as  the 
surest  guarantee  of  order  and  prosperity. 

The  daily  papers  have  been  busily  exposing 
the  character  of  the  charter  and  its  inevitable 
consequences.  The  World,  which  can  not  be 
supposed  friendly  to  the  work  of  a Ring  which  it 
has  denounced,  however  sorely  constrained  it 
may  be  by  party  necessity  to  speak  mildly  of  a 
great  party  measure,  has  pointed  out  some  of 
the  significant  omissions  of  the  new  instrument. 
It  leaves  the  treasury  exposed.  It  destroys  all 
the  commissions,  without  regard  to  their  effi- 
ciency or  integrity.  It  reverses  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  most  thoughtful  citizens  of  all 
parties,  and  opens  an  era  of  misrule  of  which 
the  evil  consequences  are  not  to  be  foreseen. 

Yet,  bad  as  the  charter  is,  it  is  a question 
whether  it  will  not  be  made  worse  before  it  is 
adopted.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Ring-masters  would  wish  to  make  as 
fair  an  appearance  as  possible  at  the  beginning 
of  their  State  supremacy,  and  that  they  would 
offer  a plausible  plan  for  what  is  called  the 
popular  government  of  the  city  to  produce  a 
favorable  public  impression,  and  would  then 
proceed  to  modify  it  to  their  purposes.  That 
is  what  we  shall  probably  see.  Under  the  plea 
that  the  charter,  although  excellent,  lias  pro- 
voked a great  deal  of  criticism,  it  will  be  fitted 
still  more  adroitly  to  the  intentions  of  those 
who  have  made  it,  and  the  total  subservience 
of  the  city  to  the  Ring  will  be  secured.  But 
we  protest  against  holding  the  popular  principle 
responsible  for  the  spectacle  which  is  offered  by 
the  government  of  this  city.  An  exceptionally 
large  proportion  of  its  population  is  composed 
of  newly-arrived  foreigners,  and  the  least  de- 
sirable element  of  the  foreign  immigration  re- 
mains in  and  around  it.  It  would  be  as  fair  to 
test  the  popular  system  by  the  worst  ward  in 
the  city  as  by  a city  so  exceptionally  peopled. 

That  the  managers  of  the  dominant  party — 
that  is  to  say,  Tammany — yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  worst  part  of  their  followers,  there  is  no 
doubt.  If  the  power  known  as  Tammany  chose 
to  have  honest  elections,  we  should  have  them ; 
and  by  the  expression  Tammany  certain  per- 
sons are  very  well  understood.  But  they  do 
not  choose.  They  pander  to  the  basest  preju- 
dices of  their  supporters,  and  they  are  then 
compelled  to  shape  their  policy  by  the  pas- 
sions which  they  have  kindled.  Even  the 
World,  which  is  a most  devoted  party  organ, 
has  not  hesitated,  under  personal  provocation, 
to  brand  some  of  the  managers  by  name  as 
corrupt.  The  new  charter  merely  gives  to 
these  persons  possession  of  such  powers  in  the 
city  as  had  hitherto  escaped  them ; and  Gov- 
ernor Hoffman,  whose  political  advancement 
depends  upon  the  favor  of  Tammany,  solemnly 
calls  this  performance  in  advance  “ giving  self- 
government  to  the  people,  and  restoring  the 
rights  of  localities.” 


THE  SWEENY  CHARTER. 

Governor  Hoffman,  who  was  elected  by 
notorious  frauds,  which,  as  Mayor,  he  did 
his  best  to  protect  by  his  proclamation,  said, 
in  his  message,  that  the  victorious  party  pro- 
posed to  give  the  people  self-government  and 
to  restore  the  rights  of  localities.  Those  who 
were  familiar  with  New  York  politics  knew  that 
what  he  meant  was  that  Tammany  intended  to 
establish  a municipal  system  for  the  city  of  New 
York  by  which  the  Democratic  machinery  could 
be  so  perfected  that  the  same  methods  which 
elected  Mayor  Hoffman  Governor  in  18C8 
should  elect  Governor  Hoffman  President  in 
1872.  Governor  Hoffman,  having  shown  in 
his  acquiescence  in  the  monstrous  Erie  bill  of 
last  winter  that  he  is  wax  in  the  hands  of  able 
schemers,  is  the  chosen  candidate  of  those  who 
propose  to  manage  the  country  as  they  manage 
the  State— unmindful  of  the  remark  of  a con- 
spicuous “Hayloft  and  cheese-press”  Demo- 
crat, as  Tammany  calls  its  rural  friends,  that 
“ Mr.  Tweed  could  do  very  well  in  the  city  of 

New  York,  but  the  United  States  were  too 

big  for  him  !”  But  the  gentlemen  who  “ count- 
ed in”  Mr.  Hoffman  as  Governor  are  of  opinion 
that  they  can,  by  proper  precautions,  also  count 
him  in  as  President ; and  should  they  succeed, 
they  are  justly  confident  that  the  Governor  who 
obeyed  them  in  signing  the  Erie  bill  will  not,  as 
President,  dare  to  refuse  his  aid  in  still  more 
startling  measures. 

The  proposed  charter  for  the  city  of  New 
York  is  the  first  great  movement  of  these  gen- 
tlemen toward  their  object.  It  vests  the  con- 
trol of  the  city  absolutely  in  the  Ring,  under 
whose  auspices  the  appalling  naturalization 
frauds  of  1868  were  committed.  It  gives  to 
the  same  authority  the  control  of  the  police. 
The  charter  effectually  stifles  the  minority  in 
the  city;  and  the  representatives  of  at  least 
half  the  tax -paying  property,  and  certainly 
three-quarters  of  the  intelligence  and  good  char- 
acter of  the  population,  are  deprived  of  any  part 
or  voice  whatever  in  the  municipal  manage- 
ment. If  under  the  present  system  there  is 
corruption,  the  proposed  charter  does  not  sug- 
gest a solitary  change  that  is  not  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Ring  which  is  the  source  of  the 
corrupt  ion.  I f it  a ^hatter  fh^t  can  gratify 
st  element  of  the  Deiho 
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WHITEWASH. 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  awkward  title  of  the  great  pub- 
lishing house  of  that  great  Christian  body,  and 
its  yearly  business  is  of  course  immense.  Like 
all  other  companies,  or  merchants,  or  institu- 
tions, however  wary  and  sagacious,  it  is  liable 
to  be  swindled.  If  that  should  happen,  the  dis- 
credit would  not  be  in  the  swindle,  but  in  the 
failure  to  investigate  it  fearlessly  and  to  ac- 
knowledge it  frankly.  For  the  management 
of  the  Book  Concern  is  the  proper  business  of 
the  denomination  whose  liberality  supports  it ; 
and  as  its  members  are  scattered  every  where 
in  the  country,  the  promptest  and  widest  pub- 
licity of  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  any 
alleged  difficulty  is  indispensable  to  their  proper 
information.  When,  therefore,  it  was  announced 
during  the  last  summer  that  there  had  been 
frauds  in  the  management  of  its  business,  the 
duty  of  the  Book  Committee  was  plain.  They 
owed  to  the  fair  fame  of  their  religious  denom- 
ination, to  their  own  characters,  and  to  the  rep- 
utation of  the  honest  officers  of  the  Concern, 
that  mismanagement  or  fraud  of  any  kind  should 
be  summarily  exposed  and  condemned.  No 
delusive  hope  of  “smoothing  up”  unpleasant 
facts,  of  sparing  private  feeling,  or  of  avoiding 
public  scandal  should  have  prevented  the  sim- 
plest and  frankest  statement. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  after  forty  days  of 
investigation,  the  Committee  reported  that  there 
had  been  “ great  mismanagement”  and  “serious 
'losses”  in  the  bindery.  There  was,  however, 
such  an  evident  desire  to  “ hush  up”  the  whole 
subject  that  the  report  was  even  more  injurious 
to  the  Concern  than  the  original  charges.  It 
left  the  impression  that  those  charges  were 
probably  true,  and  that  there  were  quite  as 
terrible  truths  behind.  As  usual  the  mist  of 
uncertainty  magnified  every  thing ; and  the 
reputation  of  the  Book  Concern  has  seriously 
suffered  from  that  reticent,  evasive  report, 
which  we  described  at  the  time  as  a striking 
illustration  of  what  such  a report  ought  not  to 
be.  So  universal  and  so  powerful  was  this 
feeling  that  the  Committee  were  constrained 
to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  subject; 
and  the  majority  have  mow  made  another  i 
port,  in  which  they  virtually  declare  that  they 
were  mistaken ; that  there  has  been  no  irreg- 


ularity or  fraud  or  loss  in  any  department  of 
the  Concern,  and,  of  course,  that  the  charges 
were  entirely  false.  Fortunately  the  minori- 
ty of  the  Committee  also  present  a report,  in 
which  the  statements  of  fact,  of  testimony,  of 
affidavit,  not  of  inference,  are  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  conclusions  of  the  majority. 

Thus  it  is  in  evidence  that  Mr.  J.  F.  Porter, 
the  son  of  one  of  the  principal  managers,  rep- 
resented himself  to  paper  houses  as  controlling 
the  purchases  of  paper  for  the  Concern,  and  to 
the  Concern  as  the  accredited  agent  of  leading 
paper  houses.  On  a certain  day  the  Concern 
was  charged  by  Mr.  Porter  $13  50  per  ream 
for  paper  which  he  had  that  very  day  bought 
of  a paper  house  for  $10  80,  and  which  the  pa- 
per house  states  that  it  would  have  gladly  sold 
to  the  Book  Concern  at  the  same  rate.  The 
minority  report  states  that  since  1 860  paper  to 
the  value  of  nearly  $700,000  has  been  bought 
through  this  middle -man,  whose  commission 
was  added  to  the  price  of  the  paper.  The 
books  of  certain  paper  houses  and  of  the  Con- 
cern show  that  the  profits  of  this  middle-man 
upon  purchases  of  paper  between  July,  1867, 
and  August,  1868,  were  about  $10,000.  The 
letters  of  these  houses  and  the  order-book  of 
the  Concern  are  in  possession  of  the  Commit- 
tee, showing  that  in  one  instance  the  middle- 
man’s profits  were  more  than  thirty  per  cent. 
In  explanation  of  these  astounding  facts  it  was 
stated  that  the  purchase  of  paper  through  mid- 
dle-men is  a common  practice,  and  that  the 
prices  paid  were  average  prices  at  the  time. 
But  in  large  establishments  the  rule  is,  of  course, 
to  buy  directly  from  manufacturers ; and  even 
when  brokers  are  employed  the  commission  is 
seldom  more  than  one  per  cent. ; while  as  to 
the  assertion  about  average  prices  it  is  enough 
that  the  dealers  themselves  state  that  they  would 
willingly  have  sold  to  the  Concern  for  $10  80 
the  same  paper  for  which,  upon  the  same  day, 
the  Concern  was  charged  by  the  middle-man 
$13  60. 

Moreover,  the  superintendent  of  the  print- 
ing department  of  the  Concern  declared  that 
no  middle-man  was  employed.  But  it  was  im- 
mediately ascertained  that  his  very  last  order, 
amounting  to  nearly  $6000,  had  passed  through 
the  middle-man,  Mr.  J.  F.  Porter;  and  the 
paper  house  which  filled  that  order  stated  that 
*all  orders  came  through  the  same  person,  and 
showed  a list  of  fifty-one  orders,  amounting 
to  $174,985  24,  and  extending  through  a pe- 
riod of  about  four  years.  This  is  in  evidence, 
and  the  superintendent  was  dismissed.  There 
is  very  much  more  proof  of  the  same  kind, 
establishing  the  fact  that  during  less  than  two 
years  the  Book  Concern  lost  in  this  way,  and 
upon  its  transactions  with  but  three  or  four 
paper  houses,  more  than  $16,000.  The  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  the  bindery  reveals  similar 
results;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
details  further. 

With  this  plain  and  accumulated  evidence 
before  them,  and  undisputed — with  the  order- 
books  of  the  Concern,  and  the  statement  of  the 
assistant  agent,  and  the  letters  of  the  leading 
paper  houses  confirming  it — with  the  fact  of 
loss  as  clearly  established  as  any  loss  can  be,  it 
is  incomprehensible  that  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  should  assert  not  only  that  there 
was  no  fraud  nor  corruption,  but  that  the  allega- 
tion of  losses  is  unsustained.  Their  report  is  a 
grievous  blow  at  the  welfare  of  the  denomina- 
tion. The  letters  and  evidence  in  the  minority 
report  are  quite  enough  to  convince  the  public 
that,  for  some  reason,  the  truth  is  withheld,  and 
that  this  declaration  of  the  majority  that  the 
management  of  the  business  has  been,  and  is 
now,  “ in  a sound  and  healthy  condition,  and 
under  such  a system  of  checks  and  safeguards 
as  guarantees  security,”  is  a solemn  attempt  to 
conceal  the  truth.  We  trust  that  the  General 
Conference  will  give  this  subject  the  most  care- 
ful consideration,  and  furnish  some  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  facts  in  evidence,  or  the 
frankest  censure  of  the  transactions  in  question. 
Nothing  but  such  decisive  action  will  satisfy  the 
public  that  the  business  affairs  of  the  great  relig- 
ious publishing  house  are  conducted  in  a manner 
that  will  bear  investigation ; and  nothing  but 
this  frankness  will  commend  the  Book  Concern 
hereafter,  as  heretofore,  to  the  pride  and  confi- 
dence and  support  of  the  Methodists  of  the 
United  States. 


A HARD  FATE. 

A bill  recently  passed  the  Senate,  without 
debate  and  without  exciting  public  attention, 
which  the  President  has  just  signed,  and  which 
ought  to  be  a matter  of  general  interest,  as  in- 
volving the  treatment  of  a class  of  meritorious 
servants  of  the  country — the  retired  army  offi- 
cers. The  bill  forbids  them  to  be  placed  upon 
duty,  and  consequently  very  seriously  reduces 
their  pay.  There  are  not  many  officers  of  this 
class,  and  some  of  them  have  been  retired  with- 
out real  reason ; so  that  the  effect  of  this  bill  is 
most  grievous.  An  officer,  perhaps,  who  has 
faithfully  served  for  forty  years,  may  have  been 
wounded  in  the  Mexican  war,  by  losing  part  of 
his  hand,  for  instance — a wound  which  does  not 
in  the  least  unfit  him  for  active  duty,  as  is  proved 
by  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  subsequent 
hard  service  in  the  field.  Efficient  as  ever,  this 


officer  is  peremptorily  retired.  But  he  is  still 
competent,  under  the  regulations,  to  serve  upon 
military  courts,  and  so  allow  active  officers  to 
remain  with  their  regiments,  as  the  President 
and  General  Sherman  earnestly  wish. 

But  a great  many  of  these  active  officers 
do  not  earnestly  wish  it.  They  would  much 
rather  serve  the  country  upon  military  courts 
in  New  York  than  in  garrison  at  Fort  Laramie, 
or  some  other  frontier  paradise ; nor  can  any 
body  wonder  at  their  choice.  They  naturally 
press  the  President  and  the  Department  to  re- 
lieve the  retired  officer  from  this  appropriate 
duty,  and  to  allow  the  applicants  to  leave  their 
regiments  to  discharge  it.  And  this  pressure 
was  urged  as  the  reason  for  passing  the  bill. 
Its  result  will.be  that  active  officers  will  be 
taken  from  their  commands  for  a service  which 
the  retired  officers  can  render  equally  well,  and 
that  the  income  of  the  retired  officers  will  be 
diminished  by  more  than  a half. 

In  announcing  their  fate  to  these  faithful  serv- 
ants of  the  country,  General  Sherman  can  not 
withhold  an  expression  of  sympathy  and  regret. 
He  says  what  he  must  fear  can  not  be  true,  be- 
cause he  knows  the  facts : “ Doubtless  in  most, 
if  not  in  all,  cases  a respite  from  unceasing  toil 
and  responsibility  will  be  grateful,  if  not  nec- 
essary, coming  as  it  does  in  this  involuntary  form 
and  without  a possibility  of  implied  reproach.” 
It  is  a hard  fate.  There  are  not  many  of 
these  officers,  and  they  have  served  long  and 
laboriously  for  the  smallest  pay.  They  can  not 
enter  other  professions ; and  elderly  men  with 
families,  living  most  economically,  must  look 
soberly  upon  the  prospect  of  losing  half  of  their 
revenues.  They  have  given  their  youth,  their 
vigor,  their  life’s  devotion  to  the  flag  of  their 
country,  and  they  naturally  and  justly  expect 
a moderate  support  from  that  country  to  the 
end.  But  when  officers  retired,  yet  not  men- 
tally nor  bodily  disabled,  see  that  the  country 
takes  from  them  the  service  which  they  could 
satisfactorily  do,  and  which  would  increase  their 
resources — and  that  this  is  done,  not  to  save 
money,  but  to  make  places  for  others — they  feel 
bitterly,  but  too  late,  that  they  have  served  the 
most  ungrateful  of  masters ; and  in  their  em- 
barrassed and  straitened  age  the  younger  offi- 
cers of  the  army  behold  their  own  sure  fate. 


ROCHEFORT  AND  REVOLUTION. 

The  warmest  friends  of  liberty  and  the  most 
resolute  opponents  of  Louis  Napoleon  look 
without  enthusiasm  or  hope  upon  Monsieur 
Henri  Rochefort,  and  the  movements  of  which 
he  is  the  centre.  And  this  is  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  evidently 
learned  that  to  save  himself  he  must  surrender 
to  a constitutional  government.  It  is  because 
this  is  the  momeut  of  his  acknowledged  and 
conspicuous  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  liberal 
opinion  that  it  is  ill-chosen  for  a revolution. 
The  new  system,  indeed,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  remarked,  rests  upon  his  word,  and  his 
word  alone  can  not  be  respected.  But  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  situation  can  be  respected,  and 
they,  as  every  thoughtful  observer  is  aware, 
compel  the  Emperor  to  accept  the  new  order. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  a consistently  liberal  system. 
For  instance,  the  law  of  the  press  which  was 
lately  promulgated,  and  under  which  Roche- 
fort is  condemned,  is  too  restrictive ; and  it 
would  seem,  at  this  distance,  to  be  sound  pol- 
icy for  the  Government  to  allow  Rochefort  to 
say  what  he  chooses,  as  it  permitted  him  to  re- 
turn to  Paris  at  his  pleasure.  Even  the  errors 
of  a liberal  government  at  this  time  in  France 
should  lean  toward  liberty,  not  toward  absolut- 
ism ; and  it  will  be  measured  by  the  energy  with 
which  it  proposes  reforms. 

The  feeling  with  which  events  in  France  are 
regarded  in  foreign  countries  would  be  differ- 
ent if  the  Government  had  made  any  effort  to 
screen  Pierre  Bonaparte.  But  it  has  pro- 
ceeded exactly  as  in  any  other  case.  The 
homicide  was  committed,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
offender  was  instantly  ordered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  had  surrendered  himself,  however, 
and  there  remained  only  the  examination  and 
trial.  In  that  there  must  be  no  delay,  and 
there  must  be  no  favor.  Before  the  law  Pierre 
Bonaparte  is  precisely  what  Traupmann  was. 
If  the  Government  make  France  feel  this  by  its 
conduct,  it  will  be  immensely  strengthened. 
With  the  same  steadiness  it  executes  the  law 
against  Rochefort.  Seditious  writings  are 
forbidden.  To  us  Americans  such  a law  seems 
foolish.  Perhaps  it  is  foolish  also  in  France ; 
but  it  is  the  law.  A republican  leader  violates 
it ; he  is  tried  under  it  and  condemned.  It 
still  remains  a question  whether  good  policy 
would  not  have  permitted  the  offense  to  pass. 
But  if  the  Government  has  decided  wrongly,  it 
is  a fault  of  judgment  which  ought  not  to  be 
corrected  by  a revolution. 

For  a revolution  is  a very  serious  matter,  and 
the  responsibility  of  those  who  begin  it  is  terri- 
ble. An  appeal  to  arms  is  one  of  the  worst  of 
crimes,  until  it  is  clear  that  the  consequences 
are  less  fearful  than  those  of  longer  enduring 
the  oppression.  That  this  is  the  situation  in 
France  to-day — whatever  it  may  have  been  dur- 
ing the  absolutism  of  Louis  Napoleon — who 
will  contend  ? It  may  be  true  that  the  Bona- 
iPfRjrES  hayt  a.t&ste-for  assassination.  It  may 
be  trBe  that  Rochefort  is  as  good  a man  as 
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any  of  the  Ministers.  It  may  be  true  that 
Victor  Noir  was  wantonly  murdered,  and  that 
his  story  is  a pitiful  tragedy.  This  last  may  be 
easily  believed.  All  liberal  journalists,  who 
are  the  van-guard  of  liberty  in  our  time,  deplore 
in  his  death  the  fate  of  a young  fellow-soldier. 
But  in  revolutions  personal  considerations  dis- 
appear. That  an  imperial  prince  kills  a liberal 
writer  is  in  itself  no  reason  for  beginning  a 
revolution  and  overthrowing  the  empire.  But 
when  it  is  evident  that  the  empire,  leaning 
upon  the  army,  meditates  the  destruction  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  brave  man  who, 
speaking  the  sad  and  profound  conviction  of 
the  intelligence  of  his  country,  calls  it  to  arms, 
and  offers  his  breast  to  the  bullets  of  the  despot, 
is  saluted  by  the  love  and  gratitude  of  all  gen- 
erous and  honorable  men. 

Is  that  the  situation  in  France  to-day  ? If  it 
is,  the  man  who  shall  lead  a revolution  will  be 
hailed  as  a benefactor.  If  it  is  not,  the  man 
who  purposely  excites  bloodshed  must  be  held 
guilty  of  it. 


TRADE  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE 
SITUATION. 

The  business  interests  of  the  United  States 
have  been  sorely  tried  within  the  last  half  year. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  raid  upon  Wall  Street,  in 
September,  there  was  in  all  parts  of  the  Union 
the  regularity  in  trade  which  arises  from  the 
adjustment  of  prices  on  a basis  supposed  to 
be  uniform.  The  farmer,  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  laborer,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  producers  and  consumers,  stood  on  the  same 
level.  If  prices  were  high  for  some  articles, 
as  they  were  equally  high  for  others,  there  was 
equality  in  the  long-run,  and  one  interest  could 
not  boast  of  advantage  over  the  other. 

Since  the  affair  of  September,  the  effect  of 
which  struck  terror  through  the  whole  country, 
instead  of  the  uniformity  in  prices  which  is 
essential  to  solid  prosperity,  there  has  been 
an  amount  of  irregularity  hitherto  unknown. 
Cotton  remains  but  slightly  disturbed — a re- 
sult which  communicates  to  the  region  of 
country  of  which  it  is  the  chief  production 
much  steadiness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
mense cereal  productions  of  the  Northwest 
have  heavily  shrunk  in  value,  with  a very  de- 
pressing effect  on  all  the  interests  of  that  quar- 
ter. 

A winter  of  unusual  mildness  has  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  the  depression  which  orig- 
inated in  the  crime  of  the  gamblers  in  gold. 
Winter  stocks  remain  on  the  shelves  of  distrib- 
utors undisposed  of ; and,  although  spring  goods 
have  been  displayed  for  several  weeks,  the  cus- 
tomer tells  the  jobber,  “I  must  delay  my  pur- 
chases for  spring  until  the  heavy  goods  are 
thinned  off.”  Following  in  the  train  of  these 
embarrassments  came  the  pressure  of  the  Treas- 
ury upon  gold ; the  uncertainty  about  questions 
of  currency,  taxation,  and  the  tariff,  which  now 
prevails ; and  lastly,  and  powerfully,  the  deci- 
sion with  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  astonished  the  country. 

It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  this 
depression  that  the  same  amount  of  paper-mon- 
ey which  carried  up  prices  in  the  proportion  of 
its  excess,  as  compared  with  the  quantity  in 
circulation  before  the  war,  still  remains  in  use, 
and  that  shrinkage  continues,  notwithstanding 
that  no  measures  for  its  diminution  are  on  foot. 
The  best  observers  are  astounded  at  this  re- 
markable exception  to  the  universal  law,  that 
prices  of  articles  in  ordinary  demand,  and  of 
ordinary  supply,  rise  and  fall  according  to  the 
scarcity  or  abundance  of  money.  The  inflation 
produced  under  Mr.  Chase’s  administration 
raised  prices  inordinately,  but  uniformly,  and  it 
has  always  been  supposed  that  they  would  be 
lowered  only  by  reversing  the  operation. 

We  are  told  that  “opinion  is  power;”  and  it 
is  true  that  the  belief  is  quite  general,  notwith- 
standing we  are  still  running  up  an  immense 
score  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  for  imports, 
that  we  are  on  the  direct  road  to  specie  pay- 
ments. The  question  interests  all  of  us  what 
foundation  there  is  for  this  impression. 

The  policy  of  the  Treasury,  in  purchasing  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  millions  of  the  public 
debt,  has  imparted  a higher  degree  of  credit  in 
Europe  to  our  issues  of  bonds  than  they  had 
reached  before.  As  our  whole  paper-currency 
is  founded  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  it 
shares  in  the  benefit  of  this  improvement ; but 
although  the  foreigner  holds  nearly  a thousand 
millions  of  this  debt,  and  it  is  still  going  for- 
ward, we  are  receiving  but  little  in  return  that 
enables  us  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  tremen- 
dous burden.  The  importation  of  iron  forms 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  our  im- 
ports consist  of  articles  which  the  country  con- 
sumes from  year  to  year;  but  it  bears  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole. 

Mr.  Boutwell’s  statement  of  the  revenues 
received  and  estimated  for  thg  fiscal  year  which 
will  end  on  the  30th  of  June,  1870,  amounts  to 
three  hundred  and  ninety-four  millions,  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  twenty-two  dollars.  Mr.  Wells  states 
that  our  annual  indebtedness  to  the  foreigner 
reaches  two  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum.  With  these  enormous  receipts 
from  revenue  and  of  goods  from  abroad,  the 
reduction  of  our  debt  tfTjt|w  jejKjtajd  .of  jjy*iu  one 


hundred  millions  per  year  would  be  a losing 
business  ; and  hence  it  is  that  the  foreigner, 
who  obtains  that  excess  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  millions  in  bonds  annually,  makes  no  com- 
plaint of  the  transaction,  and  will  allow  it  to 
go  on  for  the  present.  If  we  were  drawing 
gold  from  his  coffers,  instead  of  taking  his  sur- 
plus of  goods,  a few  shipments  of  it  would  in- 
duce the  raising  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  En- 
gland. 

Instead  of  growing  stronger  in  our  financial 
position,  we  are  daily  growing  weaker  and  trav- 
eling in  the  opposite  direction  from  specie  pay- 
ments. The  security  in  which  we  repose  is 
false,  as  will  appear  when  the  foreigner,  revers- 
ing his  present  policy  of  encouraging  an  in- 
crease of  our  indebtedness,  shall  need  to  com- 
pel payment.  That  this  necessity  will  arise 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  would  require  the 
treasures  of  India  to  supply  the  present  extrav- 
agance of  this  country. 

The  shrinkage  in  prices  is  one  of  the  muta- 
tions which  belong  to  a paper  system.  Adam 
Smith,  near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  spoke 
of  the  danger  of  suspending  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  upon  the  “wings  of  paper-money;” 
and  we  are  now  witnessing  one  of  its  peculiari- 
ties. A part  of  our  difficulty  is  due  to  hoards 
in  the  South,  for  which  their  large  receipts  for 
cotton  and  the  absence  of  banks  are  favorable ; 
but  the  time  will  surely  come  when  the  undimin- 
ished volume  of  circulation  w ill  assert  its  force 
with  effects  not  very  different  from  those  pro- 
duced for  several  successive  years,  modified, 
however,  by  the  action  of  the  South,  which  will 
retain  much  of  its  present  circulation. 

The  amount  the  South  has  withdrawn  from 
us,  to  be  thus  retained  as  the  result  of  the  crop 
of  1868-69,  is  estimated  by  sagacious  financiers 
at  fifty  millions  of  legal  tenders.  Should  the 
crop  of  1869-70  maintain  its  present  price,  an 
equal  if  not  larger  amount  will  be  required. 
Although  these  sums  go  from  one  portion  of 
the  Union  to  another,  yet  the  change  results 
in  an  effectual  contraction  of  the  currency  in 
the  North.  The  reserve  of  national  banks 
consists  largely  of  three  per  cent,  certificates, 
and  so  little  of  legal  tenders  that  the  banks 
owe  their  exemption  from  distress  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community  more  than  to  their 
own  strength.  All  who  want  legal  tenders  in 
considerable  sums  understand  very  well  that 
notice  is  required  of  the  demand,  so  that  a 
little  in  this  bank  and  a little  in  that  may  be 
borrowed  for  the  exigency.  It  is  at  this  vital 
point  that  our  finances  are  exposed.  The 
effect  of  the  September  raid  was  wide-spread, 
because  a system  was  destroyed.  A scheme 
for  carrying  on  operations  expressed  in  hun- 
dreds of  millious  was  broken  up.  Fisk,  in  his 
testimony,  pointed  to  the  difference  between 
the  gambling  which  it  encouraged  and  regular 
dealings.  He  could  manage  forty  millions  of 
short  gold  at  the  Gold  Exchange  Bank  with 
more  ease  than  four  millions  of  real  gold. 

Topsy,  or  some  other  fictitious  character,  on 
being  asked,  in  the  language  common  at  the 
South,  who  raised  her,  said,  with  real  darkey 
wit,  “I  wasn’t  raised,  s’pecks  I glowed.”  It 
is  somewhat  so  with  our  banking  policy.  It 
wants  system.  We  have  1620  banks,  managed, 
with  few  exceptions,  with  a view  only  to  the 
situation  day  by  day,  sometimes  shaving  each 
other; 'and  they  float  along,  engaged  in  im- 
mense transactions,  with  the  boldness  which 
was  a marked  feature  of  the  Gold  Enchange 
Bank. 

What  is  wanted  is  a full  and  complete  agree- 
ment between  the  most  prudent  managers,  or 
some  raiders  more  powerful  than  those  of  Sep- 
tember, and,  if  this  is  possible,  more  unscrupu- 
lous, will  strike  them  at  their  present  weak 
point  and  produce  sad  consequences. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Fernando  Wood  suggests  that  Congress, 
or  the  American  people,  should  demand  the  re- 
lease of  the  Fenian  prisoners ; and,  if  negotiation 
fails,  that  the  country  should  appeal  to  the  God 
of  Battles.  And  on  which  side  would  Mr.  Fer- 
nando Wood  be  found?  The  last  time  that 
the  country  appealed  to  the  God  of  Battles,  Mr. 
Fernando  Wood  was  heard  lamenting  that  he 
was  prevented  from  sending  arms  to  the  enemy. 

The  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  es- 
tablishes in  the  State  of  New  York  that  equality 
of  political  rights  among  the  citizens  which  it  is 
one  of  the  disgraces  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
State  to  have  defeated  at  the  last  election.  The 
disability  laid  by  the  present  New  York  Consti- 
tution upon  the  colored  population  serves  no  oth- 
er conceivable  purpose  than  to  show  a groundless 
antipathy.  A longer  residence  and  a larger  tax 
was  required  of  this  class,  not  because  they  were 
more  disorderly,  ignorant,  and  dangerous  than 
others,  but  because  they  were  colored.  The  ef- 
fort was  never  made  to  prove  that  persons  of  that 
color  were  presumptively  bad  citizens,  nor  to 
show  how,  if  they  were  so,  a little  longer  resi- 
dence and  a larger  tax  would  make  them  good 
citizens.  Mr.  William  Cassidy  and  Mr.  Hen- 
ry C.  Murphy,  indeed,  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  theorized  about  the  inferiority  of 
the  colored  man  to  the  white ; but  if  that  were 
an  argument  against  their  equal  political  rights, 
those  gentlemen  omitted  to  mention  how  a year’s 
residence  in  the  State  and  the  payment  of  a little 
more  money  would  help  the  matter.  Colored 
pueu  were  originally  equal  citizens,  and  the  Fif- 


teenth Amendment  merely  restores  a right  of 
which,  except  for  slavery  in  the  Southern  States, 
they  would  never  have  been  deprived  ; and  their 
National  Executive  Committee  do  well  in  call- 
ing upon  the  colored  citizens  of  the  country  ev- 
ery where  to  receive  with  jubilees  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  their  final  emancipation  from  all 
civil  and  political  disabilities  founded  upon  color. 

In  the  late  debate  in  the  New  York  Senate 
upon  the  Excise  law,  Senator  Creamer  said 
that  he  was  not  “in  the  habit  of  using  the  cant 
of  the  day,  talking  ot  the  protection  which  should 
be  thrown  around  the  working-man  to  prevent 
him  from  foolishly  spending  his  money  on  Sun- 
day, or  on  Saturday,  when  he  receives  his  week’s 
pay.”  But  is  there  not  another  kind  of  cant 
quite  as  worthy  the  Senator’s  contempt,  such  as 
that  which  asserts  the  right  of  a man  to  get 
drunk  if  he  chooses ; and  which  describes  the 
process  as  “going  on  Sunday  to  a lager-beer 
garden  with  his  family,  and  drinking  his  wine  or 
beer  there,  if  he  sees  fit  ?”  The  proper  method 
of  repressing  the  crimes  and  disorders  that  arise 
from  drunkenness  is  still  a question ; but  to  say, 
as  Senator  Creamer  says,  that  the  money  raised 
under  the  Excise  law  has  done  no  good  com- 
parable with  the  injury  and  wrong  inflicted  by 
that  law,  reminds  us  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
Cavalier  cant  is  not  just  as  odious  as  Round- 
head. 

In  the  same  debate  Senator  Murphy  said: 
“When  you  punish  a man  for  being  drunk  by 
fining  him  or  keeping  him  in  prison  you  take 
time  or  money  which  should  go  to  the  support 
of  his  family.”  Undoubtedly  it  is  unwise  to 
punish  mere  drunkenness  as  a crime,  but  not  for 
the  reason  mentioned  by  the  Senator.  The  time 
and  money  which  he  says  the  State  ought  not  to 
take  “should  go,”  indeed,  to  the  drunkard’s 
family,  but  they  will  go  to  the  grog-shop.  You 
do  not  save  them  to  the  family  by  declining  to 
give  them  to  the  State. 

Governor  Geary,  of  Pennsylvania,  says  that 
the  election  of  every  local  officer  with  executive 
duties  should  be  submitted  to  a popular  vote. — 
Policemen  in  New  York,  for  instance. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Parke  Godwin  to  the 
editorship  of  Putnam's  Monthly  will  revive  the 
wide  and  kindly  interest  in  that  Magazine.  The 
scholarly  accomplishment  of  Mr.  Godwin,  his 
profound  convictions,  his  long  editorial  experi- 
ence. and  the  power  and  grace  with  which  he 
treats  every  subject  that  he  touches,  are  sufficient 
security  of  the  vigor  and  skill  with  which  the 
Magazine  will  be  conducted. 

John  Brown’s  body  has  lain  mouldering  in 
the  grave  but  a little  more  than  ten  years,  when 
the  late  slaves  in  Virginia  unite  in  asking  Con- 
gress to  remove  the  political  disabilities  of  the 
late  slave  masters  defeated  in  rebellion  1 It  is  a 
magnanimity  and  sagacity  that  contrasts  well 
with  the  sullen  folly  of  the  Democratic  party, 
which  would  make  the  colored  citizens  political 
outlaws.  His  soul  goes  marching  on. 

The  Message  of  Governor  Walker,  of  Vir- 
ginia, does  not  belie  in  its  tone  and  promise  the 
spirit  of  his  speech  after  the  election.  They  are 
such  words  as  Virginia  has  never  heard  from 
her  Governors,  and  never  would  have  heard  in 
endless  generations  of  Democratic  ascendency: 
“ Always  a firm  and  consistent  Unionist,  I 
expect  to  live  and  die  one.  Beyond  this  the 
chief  tenets  of  my  political  faith  are  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  faith,  State  and  national, 
untarnished ; honesty  and  economy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs;  the  equalization 
and  reduction  of  tariffs  and  taxation  to  the  low- 
est degree  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  credit ; free  education  for  all ; a fos- 
tering care,  encouragement,  and  elevation  of  la- 
bor ; and,  until  fully,  finally,  and  permanently 
accomplished,  universal  amnesty  and  impartial 
suffrage.  These  are  fundamental  principles  in 
my  political  creed ; and  it  matters  not  what  you 
may  call  them,  whether  Republican,  Democrat- 
ic, or  Liberal.”  These  be  brave  words,  and  by 
them  the  official  action  of  Governor  Walker 
will  be  measured. 


the  truest  morality  and  humanity,  parents  may 
be  very  sure  that  their  children  have  found  a 
friend.  It  is  the  good  fortune  of  “ Patty  Gray” 
to  have  been  thus  welcomed,  and  those  who  have 
traveled  with  her  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  have 
shared  all  her  various  humorous  and  pathetic 
experience,  are  very  grateful  to  Mrs.  Dall,  who 
tells  the  story,  and  hopefully  ask  for  more. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

February  7.— In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  introduced 
to  incorporate  a company  to  construct  a tunnel  from 
New  York  city  to  the  New  Jersey  shore  opposite. 
Several  important  bills  were  reported  in  regard  to 
steamship  and  railway  lines,  and  one  chartering  the 
American  and  Asiatic  Telegraph  Company,  and  to 
provide  for  detailing  government  vessels  to  aid  the 
enterprise.— In  the  House,  the  death  of  Mr.  Truman 
H.  Hoag,  a Representative  from  Ohio,  was  announced, 
and  several  speeches  were  made  in  the  usual  strain 
of  formal  eulogy. 

February  8.— In  the  Senate,  the  ratification  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  by  Iowa  was  announced.  A 
resolution  to  allow  the  discussion  of  Indian  treaties 
in  open  session  was  agreed  to  after  being  so  amend- 
ed as  to  except  confidential  treaties  transmitted  by 
the  President  A resolution  was  reported  and  adopt- 
ed providing  for  a correspondence  with  foreign  coun- 
tries in  regard  to  an  international  coinage.  Among 
the  bills  reported  were  the  bill  to  prevent  encroach- 
ments upon  harbors  and  the  House  bill  for  supplying 
the  naval  deficiencies,  but  with  amendments  doubling 
the  appropriations.  The  West  Point  Appropriation 
bill  was  passed,  as  was  also  a bill  relieving  from  po- 
litical disabilities  a number  of  persons  named  there- 
in.—In  the  House,  Mr.  Ingersoll  gave  notice  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a joint  resolution  proposing  to  so  amend 
the  Constitution  as  to  allow  Congress  to  issue  United 
States  notes  as  legal  tenders  for  debts. 

February  9.— Iu  the  Senate,  a bill  was  reported  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  admitting  Mississippi  un- 
conditionally, as  a substitute  for  the  House  bill.  Mr. 
Morgan  made  a long  speech  on  neutrality,  in  which 
he  took  the  Government  to  task  for  permitting  the 
building  and  sailing  of  the|Spanish  gun-boats,  and  for 
its  treatment  of  Cuba.— In  the  House,  information  was 
ordered  respecting  the  murder  of  an  American  citizen 
in  Havana. 

February  10.— In  the  Senate,  the  bill  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Mississippi  was  taken  up,  and  a long  debate 
ensued  upon  the  amendment  striking  out  the  pream- 
ble and  all  conditions,  during  which  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
Nevada,  criticised  Mr.  Sumner,  and  the  latter  replied, 
repeating  his  charges  against  Mr.  Trumbull,  which 
drew  out  a caustic  answer  from  the  latter  gentleman. 
—In  the  House,  moBt  of  the  session  was  occupied  with 
a discussion  of  a motion  to  reduce  the  mileage  of 
members  $600,000 ; but  no  action  was  taken  upon  it. 

February  11.— In  the  Senate,  a resolution,  offered  by 
Mr.  Sherman,  to  recognize  the  Cubans  as  belligerents, 
occasioned  considerable  debate,  and  was  finally  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The 
bill  abolishing  the  franking  privilege  was  discussed, 
and  then  laid  aside  for  the  bill  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Mississippi,  which  was  also  discussed  for 
some  time,  but  not  disposed  of.— In  the  House,  sev- 
eral bills  were  introduced,  the  most  important  to  pro- 
vide for  a farther  reduction  of  the  army,  and  looking 
to  the  better  protection  of  the  government  in  the  pur- 
chase of  naval  supplies.  The  death  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Hop- 
kins, of  Wisconsin,  was  announced,  and  the  custom- 
ary eulogies  were  delivered  on  his  character. 

February  12— The  Senate  was  not  in  session.— In 
the  House,  the  Legislative  Appropriation  bill  was 
taken  up.  An  amendment  to  strike  out  the  appro- 
priation for  reporters  of  the  Globe  was  rejected,  only 
three  members  voting  for  it.  An  amendment  cutting 
down  the  item  for  printing  from  $600,000  to  $50,000 
was  also  rejected  after  a prolonged  debate.  The  bill 
is  still  under  discussion,  only  about  one-fifth  having 
been  acted  on  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

No  business  of  general  interest  has  been  transacted 
in  the  New  York  State  Legislature  during  the  week. 
A large  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced,  but 
mainly  of  a local  character. 

On  the  7th  inst.  four  Americans,  citizens  of  New 
York,  were  fired  upon  in  the  streets  of  Havana  by  a 
Spaniard,  and  one  of  them,  Isaac  Greenwald,  was 
killed,  while  two  others  were  severely  wounded. 
The  assassin  has  since  been  arrested,  and  being  a 
sergeant  in  a volunteer  regiment,  he  is  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Greenwald  appears 
to  have  been  unprovoked.  The  outrage  was  at  once 
communicated  to  our  Government,  ana  proper  steps 
will  be  taken  at  once  to  obtain  redress  from  the  Span- 
ish officials  in  Havana. 

The  Connecticut  Republican  State  Convention  met 
at  Hartford  February  9,  and  nominated  candidates 
for  State  offices.  The  resolutions  adopted  congratu- 
late President  Grant  and  the  country  on  the  comple- 
tion of  reconstruction  and  the  adoption  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment,  favor  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt  in  coin,  and  denounce  repudiation. 

A general  order  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  army 
was  promulgated  February  8,  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  January  21,  1870,  relieves  all  retired 
officers  who  have  been  assigned  to  duty  from  the  21st 
inst.  Such  as  have  been  detailed  as  professors  in  col- 
leges may  continue  in  that  capacity,  if  desirable,  un- 
der any  private  arrangement  with  the  authorities. 
Retired  officers  are  also  permitted  to  enter  private 
business,  and  to  change  their  residence,  and  travel  at 
their  pleasure  within  the  United  States. 


An  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  certifi- 
cates to  the  excellence  of  various  advertised  ar- 
ticles are  manufactured  lately  appeared  in  the 
newspapers.  A gentleman  wrote  to  a dealer  in 
oil,  requesting  him  to  send  the  oil  and  the  bill  to 
a certain  address,  adding,  playfully,  that  his  wife 
had  seen  the  dealer’s  advertisement,  and  would 
have  only  his  oil.  • Thereupon  the  dealer  pub- 
lishes as  an  advertisement  that  the  gentleman 
writes  that  his  wife  will  have  none  but  that  oil ; 
intending,  of  course,  to  convey  to  the  reader  the 
idea  that  she  is  so  satisfied  with  it  that  she  will 
have  no  other,  while  the  fact  was  that  she  had 
never  tried  it.  To  take  certain  words  from  a 
letter,  and  to  print  them  so  that  they  necessarily 
convey  a meaning  that  was  neither  expressed 
nor  intended  in  the  letter,  may  be  very  proper- 
ly called,  as  the  writer  of  the  letter  called  it, 
“ fraudulent.  ” And  the  only  rule  for  readers  of 
advertisements  that  contain  letters  of  recom- 
mendation is  to  be  sure  that  they  see  the  whole 
letter,  and  not  the  distorted  part  of  a letter. 

Messrs.  Lee  & Shepard  have  published  three 
parts  of  “Patty  Gray’s  Journey  to  the  Cotton 
Islands;”  and  these  three,  which  bring  Patty  to 
Mount  Vernon,  are  issued  in  a pretty  little  case, 
which  will  be  as  good  and  as  wise  a gift  after  the 
holidays  and  St.  Valentine’s  Day  as  they  were  at 
those  happy  times.  If  the  birds  peck  at  the 
painter’s  grapes  he  may  be  satisfied  that  he  has 
not  done  ill ; and  if  intelligent  children  are  fas- 
cinated with  a child’s  book  which  quietly  con- 
veys valuable  information,  and  is  pervaded  with 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Early  on  the  evening  of  February  7,  M.  Rochefort 
was  arrested  while  on  nis  way  to  address  a political 
meeting  near  Belleville.  This  was  the  signal  for  an 
immense  gathering  of  his  friends  in  that  quarter  of 
Paris,  and  oy  two  o’clock  the  next  morning,  under  the 
lead  of  a man  byithe  name  of  Flourens,  the  streets  of 
that  section  were  barricaded,  the  people  taking  omni- 
buses and  vehicles  from  stables.  A force  of  the  po- 
lice attempted  to  carry  one  of  the  barricades,  but  was 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  another 
wounded.  The  other  barricades  were  not  defended. 
The  insurgents  obtained  arms  from  various  armories 
which  they  pillaged.  The  troops  were  out  in  force, 
but  did  not  use  fire-arms.  About  three  hundred  ar- 
rests were  made,  and  by  noon  the  city  was  quiet. 
Later  in  the  day,  however,  new  and  more  formidable 
barricades  were  erected  nearer  the  centre  of  the  city, 
which  were  carried  by  the  military  without  firing  a 
shot.  No  further  collisions  have  taken  place,  and  the 
Government  is  believed  to  be  master  of  the  situation. 
Flourens,  who  started  the  disorders,  fled  to  Belgium 
as  soon  as  there  was  any  danger,  to  save  his  precious 
neck.  About  four  hundred  persons  were  arrested, 
and  are  now  in  prison  awaiting  trial.  The  Paris  po- 
lice report  the  discovery  of  a conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  the  Emperor.  , , _ . 

A Carlist  conspiracy  has  been  discovered  in  Spain. 
The  Government  is  said  to  be  fully  aware  of  its  plans, 
but  will  do  nothing  until  an  actual  outbreak  occurs. 

The  sessions  of  tbe  British  Parliament  opened  Feb- 
ruary 8,  when  the  Queen’s  Speech  was  read  by  a Com- 
mission, owing  to  the  indisposition  of  her  Majesty. 
Among  the  government  measures  to  be  brought  for- 
ward at  the  present  session  are  the  amendment  of 
Irish  land  tenure,  a bill  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
means  of  national  education,  and  a bill  to  define  the 
status  of  British  subjects  who  desire  naturalization  in 
other  countries. 

The  Russian  Home  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  exist- 
ing popular  discontent,  has  recommended  the  cancel- 
ing  of  affile  recent  refoijms..  n 
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thy  character,  demeaning  himself  as  a true  and 
faithful  soldier  until  this  one  offense  against  the 
rules  of  military  discipline,  not  only  pardoned 
him  at  once,  but,  fearing  that  the  pardon  might 
arrive  too  late  if  intrusted  to  other  hands,  drove 
himself  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  execution, 
where  he  arrived  just  in  season  to  save  the  young 
man’s  life.  From  that  time  onward  none  of  his 
superiors  had  occasion  to  find  fault  with  Scott, 
who,  a few  months  afterward,  fell  bravely  fight- 
ing in  the  trenches  before  Yorktown.  His  last 
words  were  a prayer  that  God  would  bless  “ good 
Abraham  Lincoln.” 

This  beautiful  incident,  so  honorable  to  the 
kind  heart  of  President  Lincoln,  was  made  the 
subject  of  a ballad  by  Francis  de  Haes  Jan- 
vier, which  Mr.  Murdoch,  the  elocutionist, 
often  read  with  great  effect  in  the  soldiers’  hos- 
pitals. No  one  ever  heard  it  without  being  moved 
to  tears. 


child  - mourner  tottering  after  her  formed  the 
shape  of  a cross  upon  the  dusty  road — an  inci- 
dent happily  preserved  in  our  illustration. 


BURIAL  OF  Mr.  PEABODY. 


THE  PARAGUAYAN  MOTHER. 

We  give  on  page  137  an  illustration  drawn  by 
Sol  Eytinge,  after  a sketch  by  General  M ‘Ma- 
hon, late  United  States  Minister  to  Paraguay, 
which  represents  a touching  scene,  frequently 
observed  by  the  General  in  journeying  through 
that  war-worn  and  desolated  land.  Describing 
a journey  made  a few  days  after  a defeat  of  the 
Paraguayan  army  by  the  allied  forces,  he  says 
the  road  by  which  he  traveled  presented  one 
sad  stream  of  migrating  families,  the  women  all 
carrying  burdens  on  the  head.  In  almost  all 
cases  each  family  carried  with  it  an  image  of  the 
lledeemer,  a crucifix,  a Mater  Dolorosa,  or  some 
other  token  of  their  religious  faith.  All  along 
the  road-side  were  newly-erected  crosses,  mark- 
ing the  graves  of  those  who  had  fallen  by  the 
way  in  their  weary  pilgrimage.  On  many  of 
these  graves  lay  fresh  garlands  of  flowers,  and 


The  burial  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  remains  took 
place  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  at  the  town 
of  Peabody,  on  the  8th  of  February.  The  weath- 
er in  the  morning  was  damp  and  dull.  Snow 
began  falling  at  nine  o’clock ; and  it  was  re- 
marked that  it  stormed  when  the  body  was 
placed  on  board  of  the  Monarch  at  Portsmouth, 
when  it  was  landed  at  Portland,  when  the  funer- 
al ceremonies  took  place  in  that  city,  and  ngain 
when  the  final  services  were  held  at  Peabody. 
The  stormy  weather  did  not  prevent  the  assem- 
bling of  an  immense-  crowd  of  people  from  far 
and  near  to  witness  the  ceremonies.  Thousands 
flocked  to  Peabody  by  the  early  trains,  and  by 
the  time  the  special  train  arrived  containing 
Prince  Arthur  and  suit,  Minister  Thornton, 
the  several  British  naval  officers,  Governors 
Claflin  of  Massachusetts,  Sterns  of  New 
Hampshire,  Chamberlain  of 
Maine,  numerous  military  officers, 
and  citizens  of  distinction,  the  town 
was  crowded  with  visitors. 

On  their  arrival  at  Peabody, 

Prince  Arthur  and  his  party  were 
escorted  to  the  residence  of  Colonel 
A.  A.  Abbott,  Chairman  of  the 
Funeral  Committee,  and  thence, 
with  other  visitors,  proceeded  to  the 
Institute,  to  inspect  the  room  where 
the  body,  removed  the  previous 
evening  to  facilitate  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  services,  had  been  / 

lying  in  state.  About  eleven  o’clock  /? 

the  body  was  borne  to  the  village  At: 

church,  a plain  country  meeting- 
house,  followed  by  a long  proces-  /v^s 

sion  in  which  no  particular  order  A'llfll 
was  observed.  The  Prince,  in  the 
undress  uniform  of  his  regiment, 
rode  to  the  church  with  uncovered  t 
head.  / || 

The  interior  of  the  church  was  /ll|l||l|li 
appropriately  draped  in  mourning.  r sh  ' ' 
The  recess  in  which  the  pulpit  part-  / ; ||||||||i 
ly  stands  was  hung  in  black,  w ith  \ x ^ 

a great  white  cross  in  the  centre.  | |||||| 

This  cross  was  canopied  by  a wide  j I||  |||i 

and  heavy  fold  of  black,  reaching  j v 1 1|||||||| 
across  the  summit  of  the  arch,  and  - 1 ||| 

bordered  on  either  edge  with  white ; !||||  . ^ 

long  curtain-like  folds  at  the  sides  t It 
completed  the  design.  The  casket  - 

containing  the  body  was  placed  on  i -- 
the  communion-table,  in  front  of  ip|| 
the  pulpit.  There  were  large  bon-  illllll* 
quets  of  flowers  laid  thereon,  one 
of  which,  in  the  form  of  a crown, 
will  be  preserved  and  forwarded  to  Is 
Queen  Victoria.  A cross  of  white 
flowers  was  suspended  in  the  cen- 
tre,  and  the  body  was  guarded  by 
four  members  of  the  Sutton  Guard. 

The  blinds  were  closed,  and  the  edi- 
fice  was  lighted  by  gas.  The  rela- 
tives  of  the  deceased  were  first  seat- 
ed,  in  one  of  the  centre  front  pews  ; 

Prince  Arthur  and  suit  were  es- 

corted  to  seats  in  the  middle  of  the  plllllllllls 

church,  and  other  distinguished  vis- 

itors  in  adjoining  pews. 

After  a voluntary  on  the  organ  i|||||||||| 
and  other  introductory  services,  Mr. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  pronounced  I 
a warm  and  eloquent  eulogy  on  the 
life  and  character  of  Mr.  Peabody. 

During  the  delivery  of  the  eulogy  ; 

the  speaker,  who  was  a personal 

friend  of  the  deceased,  was  visibly 

affected.  By  two  o'clock  in  the 

afternoon  the  services  in  the  church  I - : 

w ere  ended,  and  the  procession  was 

formed  to  escort  the  body  to  the 

cemetery.  By  this  time  the  storm 

laid  increased  in  violence,  and  the 

final  ceremonies  were  hurried 

through  under  circumstances  rather  » 

unfavorable  to  the  solemnity  which  ■ 

should  he  observed  upon  funeral 

occasions.  But,  notwithstanding 

the  storm,  the  procession  was  pro-  I - V 

nouneed  a fine  display.  s 

The  burying-ground,  known  as 
“Harmony  Grove,”  is  a beautiful- 
ly-wooded  inclosure,  situated  about 
half  a mile  from  the  church.  At  I 
the  tomb  the  United  States  troops.  H I 
who  headed  the  procession,  opened  ■ III  I 
ranks.  The  casket  was  deposited  HI IN  ]|J 

in  a tomb  by  the  men  who  removed  H I 1 

it,  only  the  pall -bearers  leaving  I 1 1 1 1! I 
their  carriages.  This  ceremony  HI  II 
occupied  but  a few  moments,  and  M|H||  |l|j  ||ll'| 
the  procession  then  returned  to  Pea-  r ' 
body.  Our  illustration,  on  page 
132,  represents  the  scene  in  the 
cemetery.  The  body  will  remain 
in  its  present  resting-place  until  the  relatives 
agree  upon  some  spot  where  a grave  may  be 
dug  for  its  permanent  reception. 


THE  NEW  LINCOLN  STATUE  FOR  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


sometimes  orphaned  children  were  seen  kneeling 
beside  a cross.  All  who  passed  these  crosses 
uncovered  their  heads  with  a feeling  and  rever- 
ence never  seen  in  this  country.  Nor  was  an- 
other touching  scene  much  less  frequent — a mo- 
ther walking  apart  from  all  others,  and  bearing 
on  a piece  of  board,  upon  her  head,  the  body  of 
her  dead  child  dressed  for  the  grave.  Some- 
times this  simple  funeral  was  followed  by  a single 
mourner — another  child — whose  pinched.,  pale 
face  and  feeble  limbs  told  plainly  that  the  mother 
would  soon  have  another  sad  burden  to  bear  to 
the  lonely  burial-ground.  Nothing  could  con- 
vey a more  vivid  impression  of  the  abject  mis- 
ery and  desolation  brought  upon  the  land  by 
war  than  the  frequenc  y of  these  mournful  spec- 
tacles. 

The  scene  depicted  by  our  artist  was  one  of 
many  witne-Vsed  by  General  M‘Mahon  on  the 
journey  alluded  to  above.  It  was  toward  even- 
ing, aaid  the  long  shadows  of  the  mother  and  the 


STATUE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

We  give  above  a picture  of  the  bronze  statue 
of  Aijraham  Lincoln  by  the  distinguished  art- 
ist, Mr.  II.  K.  Brown,  which  is  to  be  placed  op- 
posite the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  by 
the  same  artist,  at  the  lower  end  of  Union  Square, 
in  this  city.  In  some  respects  this  statue  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  one  executed  by  the  same 
artist  for  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  of  which  we 
gave  an  engraving  in  the  Weekly  for  November 
1 3,  1 800.  The  attitude  and  expression  are  full 
of  dignity  and  repose,  and  the  work  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  artist. 

The  statue  was  cast  at  the  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Robert  Wood  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  to  which 
the  public  is  indebted  for  many  works  of  great 
artistic  excellence,  one  of  the  principal  of  which 
is  the  cast  of  the  statue  of  a “Citizen  Soldier,” 
by  Mr.  Quincy  Ward,  of  this  city,  for  the  New 
York  Central  Park. 


THE  PARDONED  SENTINEL. 

Our  engraving  on  page  1 3G  illustrates  a touch- 
ing incident  of  the  late  war,  which  our  readers 
will  not  be  sorry  to  have  recalled  to  their  remem- 
brance. Early  in  the  rebellion  a young  sentinel 
named  William  Scott,  a native  of  Vermont, 
was  found  asleep  on  his  post,  at  the  Chain  Bridge 
near  Washington.  Several  instances  of  this  na- 
ture having  then  recently  occurred,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  make  an  example  of  Scott.  He 
was  accordingly  tried  by  court-martial,  and  con- 
demned to  be  shot.  At  the  last  moment  his  case 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  President  Lin- 
coln, and  that  most  kind-hearted  .of  men,  learn- 
ing that  young  Scott  hild1  I^IjIiZfcrael-ftjAvor- 
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to  a century  and  a half  and  even  longer.  The 
melody  of  the  dying  swan,  once  popularly  be- 
lieved, is  well  known  to  exist  only  in  the  my- 
thology of  the  ancients. 

Among  fishes,  the  carp  is  notorious  for  the  re- 
markable tenacity  with  which  it  clings  to  life. 
In  the  canals  of  Chantilly,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  carps  have  been  kept  for 
more  than  a hundred  years,  most  of  them  ap- 
pearing hoary  through  old  age,  and  so  tame  that 
they  came  at  the  call  of  the  keeper  to  be  fed. 
The  pike,  from  remote  antiquity,  ha%  been  con- 
sidered a long  liver;  and  modern  observation 
confirms  this  testimony  of  the  elder  Pliny.  One 
ninety  years  old  is  mentioned  by  Pennant,  but 
the  most  extraordinary  example  of  its  longevity 
is  related  by  Gesner.  In  the  year  1497  a pike 
was  taken  at  Thailbrun,  in  Suabia,  with  a brazen 
ring  attached  to  it,  on  which  was  engraved  the 
inscription  in  Greek  characters,  “I  am  the  fish 
that  was  first  of  all  put  into  this  lake  by  the  hand 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Universe — Frederick  II., 
the  5th  of  October,  1250.”  The  fish  was  there- 
fore 247  years  old,  and  is  said  to  have  weighed 
350  pounds.  Its  skeleton,  nineteen  feet  in  length, 
was  long  preserved  at  Manheim  as  a great  curi- 
osity in  natural  history.  Pike  of  seventy  pounds 
weight  have  been  taken  from  some  of  the  Irish 
lakes,  and  must  obviously  have  seen  many  days 
in  comparison  with  those  of  their  congeners. 

The  great  longevity  of  the  tortoise  is  one  of 
the  best  established  facts  of  this  nature.  One 
lived  upward  of  a hundred  and  twenty  years  in 
the  garden  of  Lambeth  Palace.  But  another  is 
recorded  at  Peterborough  whose  age  amounted 
to  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
Bishop  Marsh’s  predecessor  in  the  see  had  re- 
membered it  above  sixty  years,  without  recog- 
nizing any  visible  change,  and  he  was  the  sev- 
enth prelate  who  had  worn  the  mitre  during  its 
sojourn  there.  The  tortoise  weighed  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  pounds,  and  moved  with 
apparent  ease,  though  pressed  with  a weight  of 
eighteen  stone. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 


WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-THIRD. 

TRACED. 

The  chaise  rattled  out  through  the  gates. 
The  dogs  barked  furiously.  Sir  Patrick  looked 
round,  and  waved  his  hand  as  he  turned  the 
comer  of  the  road.  Blanche  was  left  alone  in 
the  yard. 

She  lingered  a little,  absently  patting  the  dogs. 
They  had  especial  claims  on  her  sympathy  at 
that  moment ; they,  too,  evidently  thought  it 
hard  to  be  left  behind  at  the  house.  After  a 
while  she  roused  herself.  Sir  Patrick  had  left 
the  responsibility  of  superintending  the  cross- 
roads on  her  shoulders.  There  was  something 
to  be  done  yet  before  the  arrangements  for  tra- 
cing Anne  were  complete.  Blanche  left  the  yard 
to  do  it. 

On  her  way  back  to  the  house  she  met  Ar- 
nold, dispatched  by  Lady  Lundie  in  search  of 
her. 

The  plan  of  occupation  for  the  afternoon  had 
been  settled  during  Blanche’s  absence.  Some 
demon  had  whispered  to  Lady  Lundie  to  culti- 
vate a taste  for  feudal  antiquities,  and  to  insist 
on  spreading  that  taste  among  her  guests.  She 
had  proposed  an  excursion  to  an  old  baronial 
castle  among  the  hills — far  to  the  w estward  (for- 
tunately for  Sir  Patrick’s  chance  of  escaping  dis- 
covery) of  the  hills  at  Craig  Femie.  Some  of 
the  guests  were  to  ride,  and  some  to  accompany 
their  hostess  in  the  open  carriage.  Looking 
right  and  left  for  proselytes,  Lady  Lundie  had 
necessarily  remarked  the  disappearance  of  cer- 
tain members  of  her  circle.  Mr.  Delamayn  had 
vanished,  nobody  knew  where.  Sir  Patrick  and 
Blanche  had  followed  his  example.  Her  lady- 
ship had  observed,  upon  this,  with  some  asper- 
ity, that  if  they  were  all  to  treat  each  other  in 
that  unceremonious  manner,  the  sooner  Windy- 
g-ates  was  turned  into  a Penitentiary,  on  the  si- 
lent system,  the  fitter  the  house  would  be  for  the 
people  who  inhabited  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Aitpold  suggested  that  Blanche  would 
do  well  to  madce  her  excuses  as  soon  as  possible 
at  head-quarters,  and  accept  the  seat  in  the  car- 
riage which  her  step-mother  wished  her  to  take. 
“ We  are  in  for  the  feudal  antiquities,  Blanche ; 
and  we  must  help  each  otfivr  through  as  well  as 
we  can.  If  you  will  go  in  the  carriage,  I’ll  go 
too.  ” 

Blanche  shook  her  head. 

“There  are  serious  reasons  for  my  keeping  up 
appearances,”  she  said.  “I  shall  go  in  the  car- 
riage. You  mustn’t  go  at  all.” 

Arnold  naturally  looked  a little  surprised,  and 
asked  to  be  favored  with  an  explanation. 

Blanche  took  his  arm  and  hugged  it  close. 
Now  that  Anne,  was  lost,  Arnold  was  more  pre- 
cious to  her  than  ever.  She  literally  hungered 
to  hear  at  that  moment,  from  his  own  lips,  how 
fond  he  was  of  her.  It  mattered  nothing  that 
she  was  already  perfectly  satisfied  on  this  point. 
It  was  so  nice  (after  he  had  said  it  five  hundred 
times  already)  to  make  him  say  it  once  more ! 

“ Suppose  I had  no  explanation  to  give?”  she 
said.  “ Would  you  stay  behind  by  yourself  to 
please  me ?’’  ^ 


“ I would  do  any  thing  to  please  ydu !” 
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They  were  still  in  the  yard ; and  the  only  wit- 
nesses present  were  the  dogs.  Arnold  answered 
in  the  language  without  words — which  is  never- 
theless the  most  expressive  language  in  use,  be- 
tween men  and  women,  all  over  the  world. 

“This  is  not  doing  my  duty,”  said  Blanche, 
penitently.  “ But,  oh  Arnold,  I am  so  anxious 
and  so  miserable ! And  it  is  such  a consolation 
to  know  that  you  won’t  turn  your  back  on  me 
too !” 

With  that  preface  she  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  library.  Even  Blanche’s  estimate 
of  her  lover’s  capacity  for  sympathizing  with 
her  was  more  than  realized  by  the  effect  which 
her  narrative  produced  on  Arnold.  He  wras  not 
merely  surprised  and  sorry  for  her.  His  face 
showed  plainly  that  he  felt  genuine  concern  and 
distress.  He  had  never  stood  higher  in  Blanche’s 
opinion  than  he  stood  at  that  moment. 

“What  is  to  be  done?”  he  asked.  “How 
does  Sir  Patrick  propose  to  find  her  ?” 

Blanche  repeated  Sir  Patrick’s  instructions  re- 
lating to  the  cross-roads,  and  also  to  the  seri- 
ous necessity  of  pursuing  the  investigation  in  the 
strictest  privacy.  Arnold  (relieved  from  all  fear 
of  being  sent  back  to  Craig  Femie)  undertook 
to  do  every  thing  that  was  asked  of  him,  and 
promised  to  keep  the  secret  from  every  body. 

They  went  back  to  the  house,  and  met  with 
an  icy  welcome  from  Lady  Lundie.  Her  lady- 
ship repeated  her  remark  on  the  subject  of  turn- 
ing Windygates  into  a Penitentiary  for  Blanche’s 
benefit.  She  received  Arnold’s  petition  to  be 
excused  from  going  to  see  the  castle  with  the 
barest  civility.  “Oh,  take  your  walk  by  all 
means ! You  may  meet  your  friend,  Mr.  Dela- 
mayn— who  appears  to  have  such  a passion  for 
walking  that  he  can’t  even  wait  till  luncheon  is 
over.  As  for  Sir  Patrick — Oh!  Sir  Patrick 
has  borrow’ed  the  pony-carriage?  and  gone  out 
driving  by  himself? — I’m  sure  I never  meant  to 
offend  my  brother-in-law  when  I offered  him  a 
slice  of  my  poor  little  cake.  Don’t  let  me  of- 
fend any  body  else.  Dispose  of  your  afternoon, 
Blanche,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  me. 
Nobody  seems  inclined  to  visit  the  rains — the 
most  interesting  relic  of  feudal  times  in  Perth- 
shire, Mr.  Brinkworth.  It  doesn’t  matter — oh, 
dear  me,  it  doesn’t  matter!  I can’t  force  my 
guests  to  feel  an  intelligent  curiosity  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Scottish  Antiquities.  No!  no!  my  dear 
Blanche ! — it  won’t  be  the  first  time,  or  the  last, 
that  I have  driven  out  alone.  I don’t  at  all  ob- 
ject to  being  alone.  ‘ My  mind  to  me  a king- 
dom is,’  as  the  poet  says.”  So  Lady  Lundie’s 
outraged  self-importance  asserted  its  violated 
claims  on  human  respect,  until  her  distinguished 
medical  guest  came  to  the  rescue  and  smoothed 
his  hostess’s  raffled  plumes.  The  surgeon  (he 
privately  detested  ruins)  begged  to  go..  Blanche 
begged  to  go.  Smith  and  Jones  (profoundly  in- 
terested in  feudal  antiquities)  said  they  would 
sit  behind,  in  the  “rumble” — rather  than  miss 
this  unexpected  treat.  One,  Two,  and  Three 
caught  the  infection,  and  volunteered  to  be  the 
escort  on  horseback.  Lady  Lundie’s  celebrated 
“smile”  (warranted  to  remain  unaltered  on  her 
face  for  hours  together)  made  its  appearance 
once  more.  She  issued  her  orders  with  the  most 
charming  amiability.  “We'll  take  the  guide- 
book,” said  her  ladyship,  with  the  eye  to  mean 
economy,  which  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  very 
rich  people,  “ and  save  a shilling  to  the  man  who 
shows  the  ruins.”  With  that  she  went  up  stairs 
to  array  herself  for  the  drive ; and  looked  in  the 
glass ; and  saw  a perfectly  virtuous,  fascinating, 
and  accomplished  woman,  facing  her  irresistibly 
in  a new  French  bonnet ! 

At  a private  signal  from  Blanche,  Arnold 
slipped  out  and  repaired  to  his  post,  where  the 
roads  crossed  the  road  that  led  to  the  railway. 

There  was  a space  of  open  heath  on  one  side 
of  him,  and  the  stone-wall  and  gates  of  a farm- 
house inclosure  on  the  other.  Arnold  sat  down 
on  the  soft  heather — and  lit  a cigar — and  tried 
to  see  his  way  through  the  double  mystery  of 
Anne’s  appearance  and  Anne’s  flight. 

He  had  interpreted  his  friend’s  absence  ex- 
actly as  his  friend  had  anticipated:  he  could 
only  assume  that  Geoffrey  had  gone  to  keep  a 
private  appointment  with  Anne.  Miss  Silvester’s 
appearance  at  Windygates  alone,  and  Miss  Sil- 
vester’s anxiety  to  hear  the  names  of  the  gentle- 
men who  were  staying  in  the  house,  seemed, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  point  to  the  plain 
conclusion  that  the  two  had,  in  some  way,  un- 
fortunately missed  each  other.  But  what  could 
be  the  motive  of  her  flight?  Whether  she 
knew  of  some  other  place  in  which  she  might 
meet  Geoffrey?  or  whether  she  had  gone  back 
to  the  inn?  or  whether  she  had  acted  under 
some  sudden  impulse  of  despair? — were  ques- 
tions which  Arnold  was  necessaiily  quite  incom- 
petent to  solve.  There  was  no  choice  but  to 
wait  until  an  opportunity  offered  of  reporting 
what  had  happened  to  Geoffrey  himself. 

After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  the  sound  of 
some  approaching  vehicle — the  first  sound  of  the 
sort  that  he  had  heard — attracted  Arnold’s  at- 
tention. He  started  up,  and  saw  the  pony-chaise 
approaching  him  along  the  road  from  the  station. 
Sir  Patrick,  this  time,  was  compelled  to  drive 
himself— Duncan  was  not  with  him.  On  dis- 
covering Arnold,  he  stopped  the  pony. 

“So!  so!”  said  the  old  gentleman.  “You 
ha^e  heard  all  about  it,  I see?  You  understand 
that  tiV.is  is  to  be  a secret  from  every  body,  till 
further  notice?  Very  good.  Has  any  thing 
happened  since  you  have  been  here  ?” 

“ Nothing.  Have  you  made  any  discoveries, 
Sir  Patrick  ?” 

“ None.  I got  to  tiVc  station  before  the  train. 
No  signs  of  Miss  Silvester  any  where.  I have 
left  Duncan  on  the  watch — >vith  orders  not  to 
stir  till  the  last  train  has  passed  ^o-night.” 

“ I don’t  think  she  will  turn  up  at  i.he  station,” 
said  Arnold.  “I  fancy  she  has  gone  back  to 
Craig  Femie.” 
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Craig  Femie,  to  make  inquiries  about  her.  I 
don’t  know  how  long  I may  be  detained,  or  what 
it  may  lead  to.  If  you  see  Blanche  before  I do, 
tell  her  I have  instructed  the  station-master  to 
let  me  know  (if  Miss  Silvester  does  take  the  rail- 
way) what  place  she  books  for.  Thanks  to  that 
arrangement,  we  sha’n’t  have  to  wait  for  news  till 
Duncan  can  telegraph  that  he  has  seen  her  to 
her  journey’s  end.  In  the  mean  time,  you  un- 
derstand what  you  are  wanted  to  do  here  ?” 

“ Blanche  has  explained  every  thing  to  me.” 

“Stick  to  your  post,  and  make  good  use  of 
your  eyes.  You  were  accustomed  to  that,  you 
know,  when  you  were  at  sea.  It’s  no  great  hard- 
ship to  pass  a few  hours  in  this  delicious  summer 
air.  I see  you  have  contracted  the  vile  modern 
habit  of  smoking — that  will  be  occupation  enough 
to  amuse  you,  no  doubt!  Keep  the  roads  in 
view ; and,  if  she  does  come  your  way,  don’t  at- 
tempt to  stop  her — you  can’t  do  that.  Speak  to 
her  (quite  innocently,  mind !),  by  way  of  getting 
time  enough  to  notice  the  face  of  the  man  who 
is  driving  her,  and  the  name  (if  there  is  one)  on 
his  cart.  Do  that,  and  you  will  do  enough. 
Pah!  how  that  cigar  poisons  the  air!  What 
will  have  become  of  your  stomach  when  you  get 
to  my  age  ?” 

“I  sha’n’t  complain,  Sir  Patrick,  if  I can  eat 
as  good  a diuner  as  you  do.” 

“ That  reminds  me ! I met  somebody  I knew 
at  the  station.  Hester  Dethridge  has  left  her 
place,  and  gone  to  London  by  the  train.  We 
may  feed  at  Windygates — we  have  done  with 
dining  now.  It  has  been  a final  quarrel  this 
time  between  the  mistress  and  the  cook.  I 
have  given  Hester  my  address  in  London,  and 
told  her  to  let  me  know  before  she  decides  on 
another  place.  A woman  who  can't  talk,  and 
a woman  who  can  cook,  is  simply  a woman  who 
has  arrived  at  absolute  perfection.  Such  a treas- 
ure shall  not  go  out  of  the  family,  if  I can  help 
it.  Did  you  notice  the  Bechamel  sauce  at  lunch  ? 
Pooh!  a young  man  who  smokes  cigars  doesn’t 
know  the  difference  between  Bdchamel  sauce 
and  melted  butter.  Good  afternoon ! good  aft- 
ernoon!” 

He  slackened  the  reins,  and  away  he  went  to 
Craig  Femie.  Counting  by  years,  the  pony 
was  twenty,  and  the  pony’s  driver  was  seventy. 
Counting  by  vivacity  and  spirit,  two  of  the  most 
youthful  characters  in  Scotland  had  got  togeth- 
er that  afternoon  in  the  same  chaise. 

An  hour  more  wore  itself  slowly  out;  and 
nothing  had  passed  Arnold  on  the  cross-roads 
but  a few  stray  foot-passengers,  a heavy  wagon, 
and  a gig  with  an  old  woman  in  it.  He  rose 
again  from  the  heather,  weary  of  inaction,  and 
resolved  to  walk  backward  and  forward,  within 
view  of  his  post,  for  a change.  At  the  second 
turn,  when  his  face  happened  to  be  set  toward 
the  open  heath,  he  noticed  another  foot-passen- 
ger— apparently  a man — far  away  in  the  empty 
distance.  Was  the  person  coming  toward  him  ? 

He  advanced  a little.  The  stranger  was  doubt- 
less advancing  too,  so  rapidly  did  his  figure  now 
reveal  itself,  beyond  all  doubt,  as  the  figure  of  a 
man.  A few  minutes  more,  and  Arnold  fancied 
he  recognized  it.  Yet  a little  longer,  and  he  was 
quite  sure.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  lithe 
strength  and  grace  of  that  man,  and  the  smooth 
easy  swiftness  with  which  he  covered  his  ground. 
It  was  the  hero  of  the  coming  foot-race.  It  was 
Geoffrey  on  his  way  back  to  Windygates  House. 

Arnold  hurried  forward  to  meet  him.  Geoffrey 
stood  still,  poising  himself  on  his  stick,  and  let 
the  other  come  up. 

“Have  you  heard  what  has  happened  at  the 
house  ?”  asked  Arnold. 

He  instinctively  checked  the  next  question  as 
it  rose  to  his  lips.  There  was  a settled  defiance 
in  the  expression  of  Geoffrey’s  face,  which  Arnold 
was  quite  at  a loss  to  understand.  He  looked 
like  a man  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  con- 
front any  thing  that  could  happen,  and  to  contra- 
dict any  body  who  spoke  to  him. 

“Something  seems  to  have  annoyed  you?” 
said  Arnold. 

“What’s  up  at  the  house?”  returned  Geof- 
frey, with  his  loudest  voice  and  his  hardest  look. 

“Miss  Silvester  has  been  at  the  house.” 

“Who  saw  her?” 

“Nobody  but  Blanche.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well,  she  was  miserably  weak  and  ill,  so  ill 
that  she  fainted,  poor  thing,  in  the  library. 
Blanche  brought  her  to.” 

“And  what  then?” 

“We  were  all  at  lunch  at  the  time.  Blanche 
left  the  library,  to  speak  privately  to  her  uncle. 
When  she  went  back  Miss  Silvester  was  gone, 
and  nothing  has  been  seen  of  her  since.  ” 

‘ ‘ A row  at  the  house  ?” 

“Nobody  knows  of  it  at  the  house,  except 
Blanche — ” 


No  reply. 

“Do  you  know  where  Miss  Silvester  is  now  ?” 

Still  no  reply.  Still  the  same  mutely-insolent 
defiance  of  look  and  manner.  Arnold’s  dark 
color  began  to  deepen. 

“ Why  don’t  you  answer  me?”  he  said. 

“Because  I have  had  enough  of  it.” 

* ‘ Enough  of  what  ?” 

“Enough  of  being  worried  about  Miss  Silves- 
ter. Miss  Silvester’s  my  business — not  yours.” 

“ Gently,  Geoffrey ! Don’t  forget  that  I have 
been  mixed  up  in  that  business — without  seeking 
it  myself.” 

“ There’s  no  fear  of  my  forgetting.  You  have 
cast  it  in  my  teeth  often  enough.  ” 

“ Cast  it  in  your  teeth  ?” 

“Yes!  Am  I never  to  hear  the  last  of  my 
obligation  to  you?  The  devil  take  the  obliga- 
tion! I’m  sick  of  the  sound  of  it.” 

There  was  a spirit  in  Arnold  — not  easily 
brought  to  the  surface,  through  the  overlying 
simplicity  and  good-humor  of  his  ordinary  char- 
acter— which,  once  roused,  was  a spirit  not  read- 
ily quelled.  Geoffrey  had  roused  it  at  last. 

“When  you  come  to  your  senses,”  he  said, 
“I’ll  remember  old  times  — and  receive  your 
apology.  Till  you  do  come  to  your  senses,  go 
your  way  by  yourself.  I have  no  more  to  say  to 
you.” 

Geoffrey  set  his  teeth,  and  came  one  step  near- 
er. Arnold’s  eyes  met  his,  with  a look  which 
steadily  and  firmly  challenged  him — though  he 
was  the  stronger  man  of  the  two — to  force  the 
quarrel  a step  further,  if  he  dared.  The  one  hu- 
man virtue  which  Geoffrey  respected  and  under- 
stood was  the  virtue  of  courage.  And  there  it 
was  before  him — the  undeniable  courage  of  the 
w eaker  man.  The  callous  scoundrel  was  touch- 
ed on  the  one  tender  place  in  his  whole  being. 
He  turned,  and  went  on  his  w ay  in  silence. 

Left  by  himself,  Arnold’s  head  dropped  on  his 
breast.  The  friend  who  had  saved  his  life — the 
one  friend  he  possessed,  who  was  associated  with 
his  earliest  and  happiest  remembrances  of  old 
days  — had  grossly  insulted  him ; and  had  left 
him  deliberately,  without  the  slightest  expression 
of  regret.  Arnold’s  affectionate  nature — sim- 
ple, loyal,  clinging  where  it  once  fastened — was 
wounded  to  the  quick.  Geoffrey’s  fast-retreat- 
ing figure,  in  the  open  view  before  him,  became 
blurred  and  indistinct.  He  put  his  hand  over 
his  eyes,  and  hid,  with  a boyish  shame,  the  hot 
tears  that  told  of  the  heartache,  and  that  honor- 
ed the  man  who  shed  them. 

He  was  still  struggling  with  the  emotion  which 
had  overpowered  him,  when  something  happened 
at  the  place  where  the  roads  met. 

The  four  roads  pointed  as  nearly  as  might  be 
toward  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  Arnold 
was  now  on  the  road  to  the  eastward,  having  ad- 
vanced in  that  direction  to  meet  Geoffrey,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
farm-house  inclosure  before  which  he  had  kept 
his  watch.  The  road  to  the  westward,  curving 
away  behind  the  farm,  led  to  the  nearest  market- 
town.  The  road  to  the  south  was  the  way  to 
the  station.  And  the  road  to  the  north  led  back 
to  Windygates  House. 

While  Geoffrey  was  still  fifty  yards  from  the 
turning  which  would  take  him  back  to  Windy- 
gates— while  the  tears  were  still  standing  thickly 
in  Arnold’s  eyes — the  gate  of  the  farm  inclosure 
opened.  A light  four-wheel  chaise  came  out, 
with  a man  driving,  and  a woman  sitting  by  his 
side.  The  woman  was  Anne  Silvester,  and  the 
man  was  the  owner  of  the  farm. 

Instead  of  taking  the  way  which  led  to  the 
station,  the  chaise  pursued  the  westward  road  to 
the  market-town.  Proceeding  in  this  direction, 
the  backs  of  the  persons  in  the  vehicle  were 
necessarily  turned  on  Geoffrey,  advancing  behind 
them  from  the  eastward.  He  just  carelessly  no- 
ticed the  shabby  little  chaise,  and  then  turned  off 
north  on  his  way  to  Windygates. 

By  the  time  Arnold  was  composed  enough  to 
look  round  him,  the  chaise  had  taken  the  curve 
in  the  road  which  wound  behind  the  farm-house. 
He  returned — faithful  to  the  engagement  which 
he  had  undertaken — to  his  post  before  the  in- 
closure. The  chaise  was  then  a speck  in  the 
distance.  In  a minute  more  it  was  a speck  out 
of  sight. 

So  (to  use  Sir  Patrick’s  phrase)  had  the  wo- 
man broken  through  difficulties  which  would  have 
stopped  a man.  So,  in  her  sore  need,  had  Anne 
Silvester  won  the  sympathy  which  had  given  her 
a place,  by  the  farmer’s  side,  in  the  vehicle  that 
took  him  on  his  own  business  to  the  market- 
town.  And  so,  by  a liair’s-breadth,  did  she 
escape  the  treble  risk  of  discovery  which  threat- 
ened her — from  Geoffrey,  on  his  way  back ; from 
Arnold,  at  his  post ; and  from  the  valet,  on  the 
watch  for  her  appearance  at  the  station. 


“ And  you  ? And  how  many  besides  ?” 

“And  Sir  Patrick.  Nobody  else.” 

‘ ‘ Nobody  else  ? Any  thing  more  ?” 

Arnold  remembered  his  promise  to  keep  the 
investigation  then  on  foot  a secret  from  every 
body.  Geoffrey’s  manner  made  him — uncon- 
sciously to  himself— readier  than  he  might  oth- 
erwise have  been  to  consider  Geoffrey  as  includ- 
ed in  the  general  prohibition. 

“ Nothing  more,”  he  answered. 

Geoffrey  dug  the  point  of  his  stick  deep  into 
the  soft,  sandy  ground.  He  looked  at  the  stick, 
then  suddenly  pulled  it  out  of  the  ground  and 
looked  at  Arnold.  “ Good-afternoon !”  he  said, 
and  went  on  his  way  again  by  himself. 

Arnold  followed,  and  stopped  him.  For  a 
moment  the  two  men  looked  at  each  other  with- 
out a word  passing  on  either  side.  Arnold  spoke 
first. 

11  You’re  out  of  humor,  Geoffrey.  What  has 
upset  you  in  this  way?  Have  you  and  Miss 
Silvester  missed  each  other  ?” 

Geoffrey  was  silent. 

“ Have  you  seen  her  since  she  left  Windy- 
gates ?” 


The  afternoon  wore  on.  The  servants  at 
Windygates,  airing  themselves  in  the  grounds — 
in  the  absence  of  their  mistress  and  her  guests — 
were  disturbed,  for  the  moment,  by  the  unex- 
pected return  of  one  of  “ the  gentlefolks.”  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Delamayn  reappeared  at  the  house, 
alone ; went  straight  to  the  smoking-room  ; and 
calling  for  another  supply  of  the  old  ale,  settled 
himself  in  an  arm-chair  with  the  newspaper,  and 
began  to  smoke. 

He  soon  tired  of  reading,  and  fell  into  think- 
ing of  what  had  happened  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  walk. 

The  prospect  before  him  had  more  than  real- 
ized the  most  sanguine  anticipations  that  he  could 
have  formed  of  it.  He  had  braced  himself — 
after  what  had  happened  in  the  library — to  face 
the  outbreak  of  a serious  scandal,  on  his  return 
to  the  house.  And  here — when  he  came  back — 
was  nothing  to  face ! Here  were  three  people 
(Sir  Patrick,  Arnold,  and  Blanche)  who  must  at 
least^know  that  Anne  was  in  some  serious  trouble, 
kee£ 
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ing  a hue  and  cry  after  him — actually  taking  under  present  circumstances.  Blanche  followed 
flight,  without  saying  a word  that  could  compro-  Lady  Lundie  into  the  drawing-room  in  a state  of 
mise  him  with  any  living  soul ! burning  impatience  for  the  rising  of  the  gentlemen 

What  in  the  name  of  wonder  did  it  mean  ? from  their  wine.  Her  step-mother — mapping  out 
He  did  his  best  to  find  his  way  to  an  explanation  a new  antiquarian  excursion  for  the  next  day,  and 
of  some  sort ; and  he  actually  contrived  to  ac-  finding  Blanche’s  ears  closed  to  her  occasional 
count  for  the  silence  of  Blanche  and  her  uncle,  remarks  on  baronial  Scotland  five  hundred  years 
and  Arnold.  It  was  pretty  clear  that  they  must  since — lamented,  with  satirical  emphasis,  the  ab- 
have  all  three  combined  to  keep  Lady  Lundie  in  sence  of  an  intelligent  companion  of  ber  own 


ignorance  of  her  runaway  governess’s  return  to 
the  house. 


sex;  and  stretched  her  majestic  figure  on  the 
sofa  to  wait  until  an  audience  worthy  of  her 


But  the  secret  of  Anne’s  silence  completely  flowed  in  from  the  dining-room.  Before  very 
baffled  him.  long — so  soothing  is  the  influence  of  an  after- 

He  was  simply  incapable  of  conceiving  that  the  dinner  view  of  feudal  antiquities,  taken  through 
horror  of  seeing  herself  set  up  as  an  obstacle  to  the  medium  of  an  approving  conscience — Lady 
Blanche’s  marriage  might  have  been  vivid  enough  Lundie ’s  eyes  closed ; and  from  Lady  Lundie's 
to  overpower  all  sense  of  her  own  wrongs,  and  to  nose  there  poured,  at  intervals,  a sound,  deep, 
hurry  her  away,  resolute,  in  her  ignorance  of  like  her  ladyship’s  learning ; regular,  like  her 
what  else  to  do,  never  to  return  again,  and  never  ladyship’s  habits — a sound  associated  with  night- 
to  let  living  eyes  rest  on  her  in  the  character  of  caps  and  bedrooms ; evoked  alike  by  Nature,  the 

Arnold’s  wife.  “ It’s  clean  beyond  my  making  leveler,  from  high  and  lowr — the  sound  (oh,  Truth, 
out,”  was  the  final  conclusion  at  which  Geoffrey  what  enormities  find  publicity  in  thy  name!)— the 
arrived.  “ If  it’s  her  interest  to  hold  her  tongue,  sound  of  a Snore. 


arrived.  “ If  it’s  her  interest  to  hold  her  tongue, 
it’s  my  interest  to  hold  mine,  and  there’s  an  end 
of  it  for  the  present ! ” 


Free  to  do  as  she  pleased,  Blanche  left  the 
echoes  of  the  drawing-room  in  undisturbed  en- 


He  put  up  his  feet  on  a chair,  and  rested  his  joyment  of  Lady  Lundie’s  audible  repose. 
■X  * u-  ’ n i filial  ™ 


magnificent  muscles  after  his  walk,  and  filled 
another  pipe,  in  thorough  contentment  with  him- 


She  went  into  the  libraty,  and  turned  over  the 
ivels.  Went  out  again,  and  looked  across  the 


self.  No  interference  to  dread  from  Anne,  no  hall  at  the  dining-room  door.  Would  the  men 
more  awkward  questions  (on  the  terms  they  were  never  have  done  talking  their  politics  and  drink- 
on  now)  to  come  from  Arnold.  He  looked  back  ing  their  wine  ? She  went  up  to  her  own  room, 
at  the  quarrel  on  the  heath  with  a certain  com-  and  changed  her  ear-rings,  and  scolded  her  maid, 
placency — he  did  his  friend  justice,  though  they  Descended  once  more— and  made  an  alarming 
had  disagreed.  “ Who  would  have  thought  the  discovery  in  a dark  corner  of  the  hall. 

11 l 1 .. «1.  I*’  xa1/1  rl\ifA  man  urara  efontltncr  tliara  Viaf  in  lian/1 


fellow  had  so  much  pluck  in  him!”  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  struck  the  match  and  lit  his  sec- 
ond pipe. 

An  hour  more  wore  on ; and  Sir  Patrick  was 
the  next  person  who  returned. 


’Two  men  were  standing  there,  hat  in  hand, 
whispering  to  the  butler.  The  butler,  leaving 
them,  went  into  the  dining-room  — came  out 
again  with  Sir  Patrick — and  said  to  the  two 
men,  “Step  this  way,  please.”  The  two  men 


He  was  thoughtful,  but  in  no  sense  depressed,  came  out  into  the  light.  Murdoch,  the  sta- 
Judging  by  appearances,  his  errand  to  Craig  tion-master ; and  Duncan,  the  valet ! News  of 
Femie  had  certainly  not  ended  in  disappoint-  Anne! 

ment.  The  old  gentleman  hummed  his  favorite  “Oh,  uncle,  let  me  stay !”  pleaded  Blanche, 

little  Scotch  air — rather  absently,  perhaps — and  Sir  Patrick  hesitated.  It  was  impossible  to 

took  his  pinch  of  snuff  from  the  knob  of  his  ivory  say — as  matters  stood  at  that  moment — what 
cane  much  as  usual.  He  went  to  the  library  beil  distressing  intelligence  the  two  men  might  not 
and  summoned  a servant.  have  brought  of  the  missing  woman.  Duncan’s 

“ Any  body  been  here  for  me  ?”■ — “ No,  Sir  return,  accompanied  by  the  station-master,  look- 
Patrick.” — “No  letters?”— “No,  Sir  Patrick.” — ed  serious.  Blanche  instantly  penetrated  the  se- 
“ Very  well.  Come  up  stairs  to  my  room,  and  cret  of  her  uncle’s  hesitation.  She  turned  pale, 
help  me  on  with  my  dressing-gown.”  The  man  and  caught  him  by  the  arm.  “Don’t  send  me 


help  me  on  with  my  dressing-gown.”  The  man 
helped  him  to  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers. 
“ Is  Miss  Lundie  at  home  ?” — “ No,  Sir  Pat- 
rick. They’re  all  away  with  my  lady  on  an  ex- 


cursion.”— “ Very  good.  Get  hie  a cup  of  cof-  niece’s  hand.  “ Is  she  found  or  not  ? 


fee ; and  wake  me  half  an  hour  before  dinner, 
in  case  I take  a nap.”  The  servant  went  out. 
Sir  Patrick  stretched  himself  on  the  sofa.  “ Ay ! 


ay ! a little  aching  in  the  back,  and  a certain  came  back.  In  different  ways,  the  relief  to  both 
stiffness  in  the  legs.  I dare  say  the  pony  feels  of  them  was  equally  great, 
just  as  I do.  Age,  I suppose,  in  both  cases?  “You  had  my  orders  to  follow  her,”  said  Sir 
Well!  well!  well!  let’s  try  and  be  young  at  Patrick  to  Duncan.  “Why  have  you  come 
heart.  ‘ The  rest’  (as  Pope  says)  ‘ is  leather  and  back  ?" 

prunella.’”  He  returned  resignedly  to  his  little  “Your  man  is  not  to  blame,  Sir,”  interposed 
Scotch  air.  The  servant  came  in  with  the  coffee,  the  station-master.  “The  lady  took  the  train 
And  then  the  room  was  quiet,  except  for  the  low  at  Kirkandrew.” 

humming  of  insects  and  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  Sir  Patrick  started,  and  looked  at  the  station- 
creepers  at  the  window.  For  five  minutes  or  so  master.  “ Ay  ? ay  ? The  next  station — the 
Sir  Patrick  sipped  his  coffee,  and  meditated— by  market-town.  Inexcusably  stupid  of  me.  I 
no  means  in  the  character  of  a man  who  was  never  thought  of  that.” 


depressed  by  any  recent  disappointment.  In  five 
minutes  more  he  was  asleep. 


“I  took  the  liberty  of  telegraphing  your  de- 
scription of  the  lady  to  Kirkandrew,  Sir  Patrick, 


J ones,  in  particular,  being  quite  speechless.  Lady 
Lundie  alone  still  met  feudal  antiquities  with  a 


cheerful  front  She  had  cheated  the  man  who  gether. 

showed  the  ruins  of  his  shilling,  and  she  was  “Kirkandrew.  Up  train.  7.40p.m.  Lady 
thoroughly  well  satisfied  with  herself.  Her  voice  as  described.  No  luggage.  Bag  in  her  hand, 
was  flute-like  in  its  melody,  and  the  celebrated  Traveling  alone.  Ticket— second-class.  Place 


“ smile”  had  never  been  in  better  order.  “ Deep- 
ly interesting!”  said  her  ladyship,  descending 
from  the  carriage  with  ponderous  grace,  and  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Geoffrey,  lounging  under  the 


portico  of  the  house.  “You  have  had  a loss,  Mr.  see  how.  Duncan,  get  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
Delamayn.  The  next  time  you  go  out  for  a Mr.  Murdoch,  you  are  going  back  to  the  station, 


Delamayn.  The  next  time  you  go  out  for  a Mr.  Murdoch,  you  arc 
walk,  give  your  hostess  a word  of  warning,  and  I suppose  ?” 
you  won’t  repent  it.”  Blanche  (looking  very  “ Yes,  Sir  Patrick, 

weary  and  anxious)  questioned  the  servant,  the  “I  will  give  you  a i 

moment  she  got  in,  about  Arnold  and  her  uncle,  to  Edinburgh.” 

Sir  Patrick  was  invisible  up  stairs.  Mr.  Brink-  He  wrote  a carefull 
worth  had  not  come  back.  It  wanted  only  twen-  sage,  and  addressed 


“ I will  give  you  a telegram,  to  be  sent  at  once 
to  Edinburgh.” 

He  wrote  a carefully-worded  telegraphic  mes- 
sage, and  addressed  it  to  The  Sheriff'  of  Mid- 


ty  minutes  of  dinner-time;  and  full  evening-  Lothian. 

dress  was  insisted  on  at  Windygates.  Blanche,  “The  Sheriff  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,”  he 
nevertheless,  still  lingered  in  the  hall  in  the  explained  to  his  niece.  “And  he  is  now  in 
hope  of  seeing  Arnold  before  she  went  up  stairs.  Edinburgh.  Long  before  the  train  gets  to  the 
The  hope  was  realized.  As  the  clock  struck  the  terminus  he  will  receive  this  personal  description 
quarter  he  came  in.  And  he,  too,  was  out  of  of  Miss  Silvester,  with  my  request  to  have  all  her 


spirits  like  the  rest ! 

‘ ‘ Have  you  seen  her  ?”  asked  Blanche. 


movements  carefully  watched  till  further  notice. 
The  police  are  entirely  at  his  disposal,  and  the 


way  by  the  cross-roads — I answer  for  that.” 


cial  messenger  ready  for  it  at  the  station,  Mr. 


They  separated  to  dress.  When  the  party  as-  Murdoch.  Thank  you ; good-evening.  Dnn- 
sembled  again,  in  the  library,  before  dinner,  can,  get  your  supper,  and  make  yourself  com- 
Blanche  found  her  way,  the  moment  he  entered  fortable.  Blanche,  my  dear,  go  back  to  the 
the  room,  to  Sir  Patrick’s  side.  drawing-room,  and  expect  us  in  to  tea  imme- 

“ News,  uncle!  I’m  dying  for  news.”  diately.  You  will  know  where  your  friend  is 

“ Good  news,  my  dear — so  far.”  before  you  go  to  bed  to-night.” 

“ You  have  found  Anne  ?”  With  those  comforting  words  he  returned  to 

“Not  exactly  that.”  the  gentlemen.  In  ten  minutes  more  they  all 

“ You  have  heard  of  her  at  Craig  Femie?”  appeared  in  the  drawing-room  ; and  Lady  Lun- 
“ I have  made  some  important  discoveries  at  die  (firmly  persuaded  that  she  had  never  closed 
Craig  Femie,  Blanche.  Hush!  here’s  your  step-  her  eyes)  was  back  again  in  baronial  Scotland 
mother.  Wait  till  after  dinner,  and  you  may  five  hundred  years  since. 

hear  more  than  I can  tell  you  now.  There  may  Blanche,  watching  her  opportunity,  caught  her 
be  news  from  the  station  between  this  and  then.  ” uncle  alone. 

The  dinner  was  a wearisome  ordeal  to  at  least  “Now  for  your  promise,”  she  said.  “You 
two  other  persons  present  besides  Blanche.  Ar-  have  made  some  important  discoveries  at  Craig 
nold,  sitting  opposite  to  Geoffrey,  without  ex-  Femie.  What  are  they  ?” 
changing  a word  with  him,  felt  the  altered  rela-  Sir  Patrick’s  eye  turned  toward  Geoffrey, 
tions  between  his  former  friend  and  himself  very  dozing  in  an  arm-chair  in  a comer  of  the  room, 
painfully.  Sir  Patrick,  missing  the  skilled  hand  He  showed  a certain  disposition  to  trifle  with  the 
of  Hester  Dethridge  in  every  dish  that  was  offered  curiosity  of  his  niece. 

to  him,  marked  the  dinner  |ajiKHvgj;be^wa£ted  op-  “After  the  discovery  we  have  already  made,” 
portunities  of  his  life,  aba  reaelntea-hrs  sister-in-  he  said,  “can’t  you  wait,  my  dear,  till  we  get 
law’s  jricjvy  jf  fpj^s^pijn^biijg  siy^ly  j^qni*Jj_|  |tl^t^ejpjun  from  Edinburgh  ?” 


‘ 1 That  is  just  what  it’s  impossible  for  me  to 
do ! The  telegram  won’t  come  for  hours  yet.  I 
want  something  to  go  on  with  in  the  mean  time.” 

She  seated  herself  on  a sofa  in  the  corner  op- 
posite Geoffrey,  and  pointed  to  the  vacant  place 
by  her  side. 

Sir  Patrick  had  promised — Sir  Patrick  had  no 
choice  but  to  keep  his  word.  After  another  look 
at  Geoffrey,  he  took  the  vacant  place  by  his  niece. 


HERS  OR  MINE  ? 

My  sweet-heart’s  eyes,  they’re  bonny  and  blue, 
Ah  me! 

But  he’s  slow  to  wed  who  was  swift  to  woo, 
Ah  me! 

Am  I less  tender,  or  is  he  less  true? 

Down  in  the  valley,  a year  ago, 

Ah  me! 

He  plucked  me  a lily  as  fresh  as  snow, 

Ah  me! 

And  he  kissed  me  as  never  he’d  let  me  go. 

But  the  lily  leaves  fell  out  of  my  hair, 

Ah  me! 

Or  ever  his  hand  had  fastened  it  there, 

Ah  me! 

And  a brown  bird  twittered  “ Beware ! beware ! ” 

We  stood  together  again  to-day, 

Ah  me! 

Just  where  he  kissed  into  Yes  my  Nay, 

Ah  me! 

He  hung  his  head  and  had  naught  to  say. 

Mignon’s  eyes  have  a sunny  shine, 

Ah  me! 

And  Mignon’s  cheeks  are  fresher  than  mine, 
Ah  me! 

For  I get  paler  because  I pine. 

The  dove  has  forgotten  his  last-year’s  nest, 
Ah  me! 

And  it’s  his  new  love  that  he  loves  the  best, 

* Ah  me! 

My  heart  lies  like  a stone  in  my  breast. 

Howard  Glyndon. 


During  the  first  minute  all  the  muscles  of  the 
face  and  neck  were  agitated  by  rapid  and  irregu- 
lar convulsions.  During  the  two  following  min- 
utes the  convulsions  assumed  a different  charac- 
ter. The  tongue  protruded  from  the  mouth, 
which  opened  and  closed  alternately.  The  nos- 
trils were  dilated  in  a similar  manner  to  those 
of  an  animal  breathing  with  difficulty,  the  con- 
vulsions becoming  more  violent  on  pricking  the 
tongue  with  a needle.  On  approaching  the  fin- 
ger to  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  pupil,  at 
the  distance  of  an  inch,  the  eye  closed  precipi- 
tately, and  reopened  an  instant  after,  as  though 
it  wished  to  avoid  the  shock  of  a foreign  body. 
This  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  un- 
til the  eye  only  closed  on  the  eyelid  being  touch- 
ed. At  the  end  of  the  fourth  minute  the  con- 
vulsions had  entirely  ceased,  and  were  only  re- 
newed on  the  spinal  marrow  being  pierced  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  with  a dagger ; the  eye  still  re- 
mained insensible  to  every  thing ; and  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  minute  all  was  over. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


for  marrying  any  body.  He  replied,  “ A dollar  and  a 
half,”  and  Biddy  departed.  A few  evenings  later,  on 
being  summoned  to  the  door,  he  was  accosted  by  the 
same  person,  with  the  remark  that  she  had  come  to  be 
married.  “Very  well,"  said  the  minister;  but  per- 
ceiving with  astonishment  that  she  was  alone,  he 
continued,  “ Where  is  the  man  ?’’  “ And  don’t  you 
find  the  man  for  a dollar  and  a half?" 

“Silence  in  the  court-room  there,"  thundered  a po- 
lice magistrate,  the  other  morning;  “the  court  has 


away,”  she  whispered.  “I  can  bear  any  thing 
but  suspense.” 

“Out  with  it!”  said  Sir  Patrick,  holding  his 


“She’s  gone  by  the  up-train,”  said  the  sta- 
tion-master. “And  we  know  where." 

Sir  Patrick  breathed  freely;  Blanche’s  color 


A little  later,  and  the  party  returned  from  the  in  case  of  accidents.” 
ruins.  “I  stand  corrected,  Mr.  Murdoch.  Your 

With  the  one  exception  of  their  lady-leader,  head,  in  this  matter,  has  been  the  sharper  head 
the  whole  expedition  was  depressed — Smith  and  of  the  two.  Well?” 


“There’s  the  answer,  Sir.” 

Sir  Patrick  and  Blanche  read  the  telegram  to- 


“ Lenny,  you’re  a pig,"  said  a father  to  a little  flve- 
year-old  boy.  “ Now  do  you  know  what  a pig  ia,  Len- 
ny f " “ Yes,  Sir ; a pig’s  a hog’s  little  boy.” 

“Do  you  believe  in  second  love,  Mister  M'Onade?” 
“ Do  I believe  in  second  love  ? Humph  1 If  a man 
buys  a pound  of  sugar,  isn't  it  swate  J and  when  it’s 
gone,  don’t  he  want  another  pound,  and  isn't  that 
swate  too  ? Troth,  Murphy,  I do  believe  in  second 
love."  . 

A Constant  Friend — A life-loDg  Quaker. 

SKATING  WITH  THE  GIRLS. 

Come,  girls,  get  on  your  jockey  hats, 

Dress  in  your  skating  suits, 

Be  sure  to  lace  up  snugly 
Your  pretty  little  boots; 

And  we  will  all  go  skating. 

For  the  ice  is  clear  and  bright, 

The  moon  will  soon  be  up,  my  dears, 

We’ll  have  a lovely  night. 

Then  soon  we’re  off,  a little  hand 
Tucked  snugly  ’neath  each  arm, 

While  all  the  boys  are  making  love. 

And  keeping  darlings  warm. 

Oh ! don’t  yon  think  it's  jolly. 

Mixing  up  one’s  self  with  curls, 

And  going  off  on  moonlight  nights, 

Skating  with  the  girls  i 
But  when  it  comes  to  putting  on— 

Lord  love  us,  ain’t  it  nice 
To  hold  the  dasling’s  pretty  foot  1 
You  have  to  be  precise, 

For  oft  the  skate  won’t  snugly  fit; 

So  with  many  twists  and  twirls. 

How  long  it  takes  the  putting  on 
The  skates  of  pretty  girls  1 
The  foot's  so  small,  so  very  trim, 

The  boot  so  high  and  neat ; 

Perhaps  a glimpse  of  stockings  white. 

May  cause  yonr  heart  to  beat ! 

It  takes  so  long  to  put  on  skates 
Of  pretty  ones  with  curls; 

And  yet,  we  wish  we  always  could 
Go  skating  with  the  girls  1 

A little  girl  who  was  sent  out  to  hunt  eggs  thought 
it  strange  she  did  not  find  any,  as  there  were  several 
hens  “standing  about  doing  nothing!" 

An  absent-minded  old.hachelor  is  in  the  habit,  when 


— Edinburgh.  ” 

“ Edinburgh !”  repeated  Blanche.  “ Oh,  un- 
cle ! we  shall  lose  her  in  a great  place  like  that !” 
“We  shall  find  her,  my  dear;  and  you  shall 


AN  INDIAN  LEGEND. 

When  the  lofty  and  barren  mountain  was 
first  lifted  into  the  sky,  and  from  its  elevation 
looked  down  on  the  plains  below,  and  saw  the 
valley  and  the  less  elevations  covered  with  ver- 
dant and  fruitful  trees,  it  sent  up  to  Brahma 
something  like  a murmur  of  complaint:  “Why 
thus  barren ? Why  these  scarred  and  naked  sides 
exposed  to  the  eye  of  man?”  And  Brahma  an- 
swered, “The  very  light  shall  clothe  thee,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  passing  cloud  shall  be  as  a 
royal  mantle.  More  verdure  would  be  less  light. 
Thou  shalt  share  in  the  azure  of  heaven,  and  the 
youngest  and  whitest  cloud  of  a summer’s  sky 
shall  nestle  in  thy  bosom.  Thou  belongest  half 
to  us.”  So  was  the  mountain  dowered.  And 
so,  too,  adds  the  legend,  have  the  loftiest  minds 
of  men  been  dowered  in  all  ages.  To  lower  ele- 
vations have  been  given  the  pleasant  verdure, 
the  vine  and  olive.  Light — light  alone,  and  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  passing  cloud,  these  are  the 
gifts  of  the  prophets  pf  the  race. 


DEATH  BY  BEHEADING.  Go  bating  with  the  girls  i 

The  execution  of  Traupmann  in  Paris  has  re-  A little  girl  who  was  sent  out  to  hunt  eggs  thought 
vW  the  old  question  whether  death  instant,.  !!.»%“£,  %}£&&£?  *' 

neously  follows  upon  the  severance  of  the  head  * 

from  the  body.  Dr.  Pinel  asserts  that  decap-  An  absent-minded  old.hachelor  is  in  the  habit,  when 
itation  does  not  immediately  affect  the  brain,  he  comes  home  to  tea,  of  putting  the  kettle  on  the 

The  blood  which  flows  after  decapitation  comes  Ig^henhe w§uM gTupUand  ma^his® tea^Tbe 

from  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck,  and  there  is  other  evening,  being  a little  prostrated  on  account  of 

hardly  any  call  upon  the  circulation  of  the  era-  old  Simpkins's  danghter  “cutting”  him  on  the  street, 

niura.  The  brain  remains  intact,  nourishing  itself  be  put  the  kettle  on  foe  lounge  and  got ^ on ahe  stove 

with  the  blood  retained  by  the  pressure  of  the  air.  != Vsfog  r dlBC0Vered  hlB  miBtake  UUtil  he 

When  the  blood  remaining  in  the  head  at  the  ° • 

moment  of  separation  is  exhausted,  there  com-  At  a recent  lecture  Professor  X — stated  that  Sat- 

r . „<•  , * „<•  ...i  • v urn  had  a ring  six  thousand  miles  broad.  “Be  ja- 

mences  a state,  not  of  death  but  of  inertia,  which  bersl”  exclaimed  an  Irishman  who  was  present,  “what 

lasts  up  to  the  moment  when  the  organ,  no  Ion-  a finger  he  must  have  1” 

ger  fed,  ceases  to  exist.  Dr.  Pinel  estimates  * 

that  the  brain  finds  nourishment  in  the  residu-  The  ruling  passion  was  recently  exhibited  in  a re- 
, At  . markable  manner  on  the  occasion  of  a funeral.  An  old 

ary  blood  tor  about  an  hour  aiter  decapitation.  lady  had  lost  her  husband,  and  on  the  day  of  the  fu- 


The  period  of  inertia  would  last  for  about  two  neral  her  neighbors  were  somewhat  tardy  in  appear- 
hours,  and  absolute  death  would  not  ensue  till  ing  at  foe  B°‘em “W*8: r«w 
after  the  space  of  three  hours  altogether.  If,  Pitches  while  the  gathering  is  taking  place." 

he  adds,  a bodiless  head  indicates  by  no  move-  » 

ment  the  horror  of  its  situation,  it  is  because  An  Improper  Fraction— Breaking  your  neighbor's 
it  is  physically  impossible  that  it  should  do  so,  windows.  ^ 

all  the  nerves  which  serve  for  the  transmission  , , . „ ._  *«.-  o.,in 

r „ .Eight  kinds  of  kisses  are  mentioned  in  the  Scr  0- 

of  orders  from  the  brain  to  the  trunk  being  sev-  tures:  the  kiss  of  Salutation,  Valediction,  Reconcih- 
ered.  But  there  remain  the  nerves  of  hearing,  ation,  Subjection,  Approbation,  Adoration, Treachery, 
of  smell,  and  of  sight.  and  Affection.  

We  are  told  that  the  face  of  Charlotte  Corday  . . ",  „„  . . 

, . J,  Tt  was  Raid  of  a verv  handsome  woman,  whose  feet 


“ No,”  said  Arnold,  in  the  most  perfect  good  best  men  will  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  I have 
faith.  “ The  way  she  has  escaped  by  is  not  the  asked  for  an  answer  by  telegraph.  Keep  a spe- 


blushed  at  the  insults  of  her  executioners 


It  was  said  of  a very  handsome  woman,  whose  feet 
ere  immense:  “She’s  very  pretty,  but  she  upsets 


Samson,  an  executioner  who  flourished  during  completely  the  ordinary  system  of  measurement,  by 
the  reign  of  terror,  asserted  that  the  head  of  a proving  that  two  feet  make  a yard." 

priest  named  Gardieu  bit  that  of  a Girondin  of  ..  , , „ , . . . 

fu „ t u j . . • , When  the  great  American  aloe,  belonging  to  Mr. 

the  name  of  Lacaze,  which  had  been  put  into  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Albany,  having  been  in  New  York 
the  same  sack.  Of  course  these  stories  are  mere  on  exhibition,  was  on  its  way  up  the  river,  under  the 
popular  accounts  of  phenomena  easily  accounted  care  of  the  gardener  or  keeper,  a gentleman,  struck 
for ; but  the  doctors  Regard  and  Sue  affirm,  with 


reason,  that  pain  can  be  felt  for  twenty  minutes  remarked  : “ That  plant  belongs 
after  the  execution,  and  cite  the  following  ex-  does  it  not?”  “No,  Sir;  it  belc 


remarked : “ That  plant  belongs  to  the  cactns  family, 
after  the  execution,  and  cite  the  following  ex-  does  it  not?”  “No,  Sir;  it  belongs  to  the  Van  Kens- 

periments  : Two  human  heads  were  placed  in  selaer  family,"  was  the  reply. * 

the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  eyelids,  which  had  A cle  man  in  the  conntry  had  a stranger  preach- 
been  opened,  were  immediately  shut ; and  the  jng  fov  him  one  day ; and  meeting  his  beadle,  he  said 
head  of  an  assassin  named  Terrier,  which  was  to  him,  “Well,  Saunders,  how  did  yon  like  the i ser- 
experimented  upon  more  than  a quarter  of  an  for  ml,”  replied1  the  beadle.  “I  like  the 

hour  after  having  been  separated  from  the  body,  sermons  that  bejumbfes  the  joodgment  and  con- 
turned  its  eyes  when  asked.  Dr.  Me'nessier,  who  founds  the  sense ; od.  Sir,  I never  saw  ane  that  could 
has  made  this  subject  his  special  study,  cites  a come  UP  to  yourserattha^ 


A clergyman  in  the  conntry  had  a stranger  preach- 
ing for  him  one  dav : and  meetmg.his  beadle,  he  said 


curious  experiment  made  on  the  head  of  a calf.  A ganant  was  lately  sitting  beside  his  beloved,  and 
A calf  was  hanged  in  a slaughter-house,  in  Par-  being  unable  to  think  of  any  thing  to  say,  asked  her 

is,  and  its  head  cut  off  with  a knife,  the  opera-  why  she  was  like  a tailor.  “I  don’t  know,"  said 
tion  lasting  about  half  a minute.  The  head  was  £*  888  K 8 beCaU8e  1 m 8it* 

immediately  placed  upon  a table,  and  in  the  space  ~ — * 

of  six  minutes  lost  two  ounces  and  a half  of|bj<*>jl,  , ■ Boiap  +elieyed  of-one^  w*tcl>.  j 
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A MISUNDERSTANDING. 

HE. 

I saw  you  in  the  glittering  crowd, 

A well-dressed  vision,  bright  and  fair ; 

I heard  your  laughter— not  too  loud— 

But  then— my  thoughts  were  otherwhere. 

In  the  quick  dance  my  temples  brushed 
A ringlet  of  your  floating  hair; 

My  careless  foot  your  drapery  crushed— 
But  then— my  thoughts  were  otherwhere. 

I heard  your  brilliant  notes  in  song— 

You  sang  a gay,  coquettish  air ; 

I praised  you  with  the  praising  throng— 
But  then— my  thoughts  were  otherwhere. 

I mixed  not  with  the  numerous  train 
That  sought  your  lavish  smiles  to  share ; 

Your  presence  brought  nor  joy  nor  pain, 
For  my  best  thoughts  were  otherwhere. 

Lady,  your  wit  is  very  bright; 

Your  winsome  face  is  very  fair ; 

You  can  all  earthly  sense  delight— 

But  earnest  thoughts  dwell  otherwhere. 

Fortune  has  done  her  fitting  part, 

And  shrined  you  in  a setting  rare; 

All  gifts  seem  yours  save  a true  heart — 
And  mine  its  mate  seeks  otherwhere. 


I saw  him  in  that  shifting  throng: 

Such  manly  port  and  motion  free 

Unto  a nobler  race  belong— 

But,  ah  1 his  heart  beats  not  for  me. 

Once,  in  the  round,  we  chanced  to  pass: 
He  bowed  with  gentlest  courtesy ; 

My  light  robe  touched  him— but,  alas  1 
I saw  his  heart  beat  not  for  me. 

He  deems  me  but  the  slave  of  art, 
Born-thrall,  not  caring  to  be  free ; 

He  thinks  I have  no  woman’s  heart— 
And  his,  alas  1 beats  not  for  me. 

He  wrongs  me,  and  he  has  no  skill 
Nor  care  my  nobler  self  to  see ; 

And  I,  poor  fool  1 dream  of  him  still — 
The  while  his  heart  beats  not  for  me. 

Unworthy  thought ! Wherefore  should  I 
Thus  bend  to  fate  the  snppliant  knee  ? 

Pride,  crush  these  tears,  forbid  that  sigh, 
Because  his  heart  beats  not  for  me  1 

Perish,  vain  dream  1 Once  more  I hold 
The  loosened  reins  of  “ fancy  free.” 

Why  should  my  life  grow  blank  and  cold 
Because  one  heart  beats  not  for  me  ? 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 


*n  JTfbe  Books.— 33ooft  *17. 


less  and  treacherous  manner.  But  my  present 
business  is  not  to  insist  upon  that  part  of  her 
story.  The  question  is,  was  the  first  Lady  Tal- 
lis living  or  dead  at  the  time  of  her  second  mar- 
riage ?” 

“Sir  John  supposed  her  to  be  alive.  That 
much  is  clear,”  said  Mr.  Lovegrove.  “He 
never  intended  to  make  Miss  Levincourt  his 


“Possibly.  But  I need  not  remind  you,  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  that  persons  can  not  play  fast  and 
loose  w'ith  the  marriage  ceremony  to  gratify  their 
own  convenience  or  evil  passions.” 

Mr.  Lane  opined,  under  his  breath,  that  it 
would  be  a pretty  sort  of  game  if  they  could. 

“I  have  laid  before  you,”  continued  Mr.  Simp- 
son, looking  as  though  he  were  engaged  on  the 
mastication  of  a very  tough  mouthful  indeed, 
“ the  proofs  of  the  performance  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  between  the  late  Sir  John  Gale  and 
Miss  Levincourt.  You  are  not  at  present  pre- 
pared to  bring  forward  any  testimony  as  to  the 
hour  at  which  Lady  Tallis  Gale  expired  ?” 

“Mr.  Frost  is  of  opinion,”  said  Mr.  Love- 
grove, “that  Mrs.  Lockwood’s  testimony,  and 
that  of  the  servant-girl,  will  go  to  prove — ” 

Mr.  Lovegrove  paused  in  his  speech  as  the 
door  of  his  office  was  opened,  and  one  of  his 
clerks  appeared. 

“I  said  that  you  were  particularly  engaged, 
Sir,"  said  the  young  man,  “but  the  gentleman 
would  take  no  denial.  He  said  that — ” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  admitting  any  one  at 
this  moment?  Who  is  it?” 

“Mr.  Hugh  Lockwood,  Sir,”  answered  the 
clerk,  making  good  his  retreat  as  Hugh  pushed 
past  him  and  entered  the  room. 

There  was  a momentary  silence  and  pause  of 
expectation. 

“ Mr.  Lockwood,”  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  grave- 
ly, “ I am  sorry  you  have  chosen  this  moment 
for  insisting  on  seeing  me.  If  my  clerk  did  not 
succeed  in  making  you  understand  that  I am 
particularly  engaged,  I must  tell  you  so  myself 
in  plain  terms.” 

“I  ask  pardon  of  you,  and  of  these  gentle- 
men,” said  Hugh;  “but  I think  you  will  excuse 
me  when  you  know  that  the  business  on  which  I 
come  is  precisely  the  business  you  are  engaged 
in  discussing.” 

Hugh’s  manner  was  very  resolute  and  quiet. 
He  looked  like  a man  who  has  recently  subdued 
some  strong  emotion  to  his  will.  Mr.  Lane 
stared  at  him  undisguisedly.  Mr.  Simpson  ob- 
served him  in  his  ruminating  manner.  Mr.  Love- 
grove made  answer:  “May  I inquire  how  you 
know  what  is  the  business  we  are  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing ?” 

“If  I mistake  not,  you  are  discussing  the  le- 
gality of  the  second  marriage  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Tallis  Gale.” 

“Quite  so,”  said  Mr.  Simpson.  “Have  you 
any  information  to  give  us  on  the  subject  ?” 

“Yes.” 


CHAPTER  YI. 


THE  TURNING  OF  THE  SCALE. 

Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Lane,  and  Mr.  Lovegrove 
were  assembled  in  the  office  of  the  last-named 
gentleman.  They  had  been  talking  together  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and,  to  judge  from  their  coun- 
tenances, the  conversation  had  not  been  altogeth- 
er pleasant.  Mr.  Simpson,  indeed,  preserved  a 
pasty  placidity  of  face.  But  Mr.  Lovegrove  look- 
ed angry,  and  Mr.  Lane  sulky. 

“ It  is  a most  extraordinary  thing,”  said  Mr. 
Lovegrove,  “that  you  should  have  been  so  luke- 
warm in  the  matter,  Mr.  Lane.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  .mean  by  ‘luke- 
warm.’ If  I was  to  consult  my  own  pocket  it 
wouldn’t  take  long  to  see  which  side  would  be 
best  for  me,”  retorted  the  agent.  “But  I am 
not  the  man  to  do  that.  Two  thousand  pounds 
is  of  as  much  consequence  to  me  as  to  most  peo- 
ple. But  I go  according  to  law  and  justice.” 

“ I can’t  tell  how  much  you  may  know  about 
justice,”  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  “but  I take  the 
liberty  of  supposing  that  your  knowledge  of  law 
is  not  extensive.” 

“ Well,  well,”  said  Mr.  Simpson,  moving  his 
jaw  slowly  as  he  spoke,  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  a cow  chewing  the  cud,  “it  don’t  take  a 
lery  profound  knowledge  of  the  law  to  under- 
stand the  case  before  us.  I suppose  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  ceremony  of  marriage  on  board 
the  Furibond  did  take  place.  ” 

Mr.  Lovegrove  passed  his  hands  irritably 
through  his  hair  without  answering. 

“And  if  every  thing  hadn’t  been  conducted 
in  an  honorable  way,  why  should  the  will  ever 
have  turned  up  at  all  ?”  said  Mr.  Lane.  “ It 
wouldn’t  have  been  so  difficult  to  say  nothing 
about  it.” 

Mr.  Simpson  felt  this  to  be  injudicious,  and 
hastened  to  say,  “Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  with  the 
parties  concerned  in  this  business  such  a pro- 
ceeding would  have  been  entirely  out  of  the 
question.” 

“ Mr.  Lane  doesn’t  seem  to  think  so,”  observed 
Mr.  Lovegrove,  dryly. 

“No,  no,  no,”  proceeded  Mr.  Simpson;  “it 
is  mere  waste  of  time  to  consider  such  an  hypoth- 
esis. Out  of  the  question,  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  The  will  being  there,  my  client’s  first 
proceeding  was  to  show  it  to  a respectable  and 
well-known  lawyer  — your  own  partner,  Mr. 
Lovegrove — and  to  intrust  it  to  him  for  safe- 
keeping.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  could  be  fairer  or  more 
honorable,”  put  in  Mr.  Lane. 

“It  was  a matter  of  course  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  lady  in  question  should  be  fair  and 
honorable.” 

“Mr.  Lane  doesn’t  seem  to  think  so,”  said 
Mr.  Lovegrove  again. 

Mr.  Simpson  intehiose^  'tjqrp-e>-e|nfc.  a retort 
from  the  agent.  * * Permit  me|  ’'"said  h L “The 


“ Mr.  Lockwood,”  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  hasti- 
ly, “ allow  me  to  say  one  word.  This  gentle- 
man is  acting  on  behalf  of  the  lady  who  calls 
herself  Lady  Tallis  Gale.  This  gentleman  is  the 
appointed  executor  of  the  will  of  the  late  baro- 
net. I am  only  sorry  that  I can  not  add  that  I 
am  fully  empowered  to  act  for  Miss  Desmond  in 
this  matter  as  I should  desire  to  do.  From  the 
peculiar  and  painful  circumstances  of  the  case  I 
have  not  been  able  to  urge  Miss  Desmond’s 
guardian — who  is  co-trustee  with  me  under  her 
mother’s  will — to  come  forward  and  look  after 
her  interests.  But  as  far  as  my  legal  knowledge 
and  services  can  avail  her,  they  are  entirely  at 
her  disposal.  Now,  believing  you  to  be  the 
young  lady’s  friend,  I strongly  advise  you  to  re- 
frain from  volunteering  any  statement  on  this 
subject  at  the  present  moment.  Observe,  I have 
no  idea  of  what  nature  your  statement  may  be. 
But  I assure  you  that  you  had  better  leave  the 
matter  in  my  hands.  ” 

“Mr.  Lovegrove,  you  speak  in  a manner  which 
commands  my  sincerest  respect,  and  will  certain- 
ly make  Miss  Desmond  very  grateful.  But  I 
come  here  at  Miss  Desmond’s  urgent  request.  ” 

“Indeed,  Sir?”  said  Mr.  Simpson,  who  had 
listened  attentively.  “Are  you  a relative  of  the 
young  lady’s  ?” 

Before  Hugh  could  speak,  Mr.  Lane  answered 
in  a hoarse  whisper,  “ He’s  the  son  of  the  person 
in  whose  house  Lady  T.  died.  ” 

Mr.  Simpson’s  ruminating  jaw  moved  slowly, 
but  he  said  nothing. 

“ I will  answer  for  myself, ’if  you  please,  Mr. 
Lane,”  said  Hugh,  to  whom  the  agent  was  slight- 
ly known.  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Simpson,  he 
continued:  “No,  I am  not  a relative  of  Miss 
Maud  Desmond,  but  she  is  my  promised  wife. 
Our  engagement  was  sanctioned  by  Lady  Tallis, 
and  by — Miss  Desmond’s  guardian.  ” 

Mr.  Lovegrove  made  a little  suppressed  sound 
with  closed  lips,  and  raised  his  eyebrow’s  in  sur- 
prise. “Oh,”  said  Mr.  Simpson,  slowly,  “oh, 
indeed ! And  you  have,  you  say,  some  informa- 
tion to  give  respecting  the  hour  at  which  Lady 
Tallis  died  ?” 

“ I have  the  only  information  to  give  which 
can  be  of  value ; for  I was  the  last  person  who 
saw  the  poor  lady  alive.” 

The  three  men  looked  at  each  other  without 
speaking.  Mr.  Simpson  made  his  face  as  near- 
ly blank  of  expression  as  possible.  But  there 
was  a gleam  of  expectation  in  Mr.  Lovegrove’s 
eyes  as  he  turned  them  again  on  Hugh. 

“ It  happened  in  this  way,”  proceeded  Hugh. 
“ I will  tell  you  the  circumstances  as  plainly  and 
shortly  as  1 can.  On  the  night  preceding  the 
day  she  died — ” 

“ That  is  to  say,  on  the  night  of  the  third  of 
March  ?”  asked  Mr.  Simpson. 

“ Yes,  on  the  night  of  the  third  of  March, 
Lady  Tr  lis  had  been  very  ill,  and  had  suffered 
from  difficulty  of  breathing.  It  had  been  found 
necessary  for  some  one  to  sit  up  with  her.  That 
“ "■  ' ’ once  or  twice  before.  But  on  this 


occasion  she  seemed  so  ill  that  neither  my  mo- 
ther nor  Miss  Desmond  went  to  bed  at  all.  In 
the  morning,  quite  early,  Lady  Tallis  fell  asleep. 
And  then  my  mother  sent  Miss  Desmond  to  rest. 
She — my  mother — went  down  into  the  kitchen 
to  prepare  some  beef-tea,  for  which  the  sick  wo- 
man had  asked.  The  little  servant-maid  was 
busy  about  her  household  tasks.  I had  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  go  to  business  that  morning, 
and  as  it  was  desirable  that  some  one  should  be 
within  call  of  Lady  Tallis,  I took  a book  and 
sat  in  the  drawing-room,  which  opened  by  a 
folding-door  from  her  bedroom.” 

“This  was  at  what  hour?”  asked  Mr.  Simp- 
son. 

“ I can  not  say  w'ith  accuracy.  But  certainly 
between  seven  and  eight  o’clock.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  time  that  I sat  there  my  mother 
came  up  stairs  with  the  beef-tea,  and  found  Lady 
Tallis  still  sleeping.  She  seemed  so  peaceful  and 
tranquil  that  I persuaded  my  mother,  who  was 
much  worn  out,  to  take  some  rest  on  the  sofa  in 
our  little  parlor  down  stairs,  saying  that  I would 
remain  at  my  post.  Well,  I sat  there  a long 
time — or  what  seemed  a long  time.  The  house 
was  very  quiet : and  at  that  period  of  the  day 
our  street  is  not  noisy.  There  was  scarcely  a 
sound  to  be  heard.  All  at  once,  as  I sat  alone 
in  the  silence,  a strange  feeling  came  over  me 
that  I must  go  into  the  next  room  and  look  at 
the  sleeper.  I could  not  tell  why  then,  and  I 
can  not  tell  why  now,  but  the  impulse  was  irre- 
sistible. I got  up  softly  and  went  to  the  bed- 
side. And  then  in  an  instant  I saw  that  there 
was  death.  I had  never  seen  a dead  person  be- 
fore, but  there  was  no  mistaking  that  solemn 
look.  ” 

“No  mistaking!”  echoed  Mr.  Lovegrove. 
“How  can  you  know  that?  Your  impression, 
the  mere  result  of  your  looking  at  her,  may 
have  been  erroneous*  She  may  have  been  still 
asleep.” 

“She  was  in  that  sleep  that  awaits  us  all,  and 
from  which  there  is  no  awaking.  I stood  and 
contemplated  her  face  for  a minute  or  so.  The 
eyes  were  shut,  the  forehead  placid ; she  had  not 
even  moved  on  her  pillow.  Although  I was  per- 
fectly convinced  that  she  was  dead,  I took  a lit- 
tle hand-mirror  from  the  toilet-table  and  held  it 
to  her  lips.  There  was  not  a breath.” 

“ Still,”  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  catching  a glance 
that  was  exchanged  between  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr. 
Simpson,  “ still,  you  do  not  know  at  what  hour 
this  took  place.  Your  guessing  is  of  no  use !” 

' “Wait.  It  is  true  I do  not  know  exactly 
the  moment  at  which  Lady  Tallis  ceased  to  live ; 
but  I know  what  will  suffice,  as  you  will  see.  I 
knew  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get 
some  one  to  render  the  last  services  to  the  dead. 
There  was  a woman  living  near  at  hand,  who  had 
occasionally  come  in  to  help  to  nurse  our  poor 
friend,  and  I knew  that  she  would  be  able  to  do 
what  was  needed.  I resolved  to  go  myself  and 
fetch  her  without  disturbing  my  mother  or  Maud. 

I want  out  of  the  front-door  quietly,  sought  for, 
and  found  the  woman  I spoke  of,  and  brought 
her  back  to  our  house  before  any  one  there  knew 
that  I had  left  it.  And  as  I turned  into  our  street 
to  come  home  the  church  clocks  were  striking 
half  past  nine.” 

“That,”  said  Mr.  Simpson,  rising  from  his 
chair,  “ is  conclusive.  I have  evidence  to  prove 
beyond  a doubt  that  the  ceremony  on  board  the 
ship  was  not  commenced  before  a quarter  to  ten 
at  the  earliest.” 

There  was  a dead  pause. 

Mr.  Simpson  deliberately  gathered  together 
his  papers.  Mr.  Lane  took  up  his  hat.  Mr. 
Lovegrove  remained  in  his  chair  with  his  hands 
thrust  deep  into  his  pockets. 

“I  presume,”  said  Mr.  Simpson,  “that  you 
perceivehow  unassailably  strong  Mr.  Lockwood's 
testimony  makes  Lady  Gale’s  case  ? My  client 
is,  I assure  you,  greatly  averse  to  litigation,  very 
greatly  averse  to  it.  But  if  Mr.  Lockwood  is  pre- 
pared— as  no  doubt  he  is — to  repeat  upon  oath 
every  detail  he  has  just  given  us,  I should  ad- 
vise Lady  Gale,  and  the  next  of  kin,  to  resist  to 
the  uttermost  all  attempt  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  Sir  John’s  last  will  and  testament.  I 
wish  you  a good- morning,  gentlemen.” 

“ Good-morning,  Mr.  Simpson.  I beg  to  state 
that  if  Miss  Desmond  were  my  client  and  I were 
empowered  to  act  for  her,  I should  be  very  far, 
indeed,  from  considering  the  cause  lost.  I am 
not  aw’are  what  course  Miss  Desmond  will  be  ad- 
vised to  take,  but  I would  take  the  liberty  to  warn 
you  not  to  be  sure  of  victory  even  now.  And 
good-moming  to  you,  Mr.  Lane,”  added  Love- 
grove, with  a considerable  change  from  the  tem- 
perate and  courteous  tone  in  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed the  other  attorney.  * ‘ I might  condole 
with  you  on  the  prospect  of  losing  your  legacy  if 
I were  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  opinion  on  this  matter. 
Though  upon  my  word  I never  saw  a gentleman 
let  two  thousand  pounds  slide  through  his  fingers 
with  greater  equanimity,  or  make  less  effort  to 
keep  them !” 

When  Messieurs  Simpson  and  Lane  had  de- 
parted, Mr.  Lovegrove  got  up  and  began  pacing 
about  the  office.  Suddenly  he  stopped  opposite 
to  Hugh,  and  addressed  him. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Miss  Desmond 
urged  you  to  come  and  say  what  you  have  said 
to  that  woman’s  attorney  ?” 

“She  did,  most  earnestly.” 

“And  you,  well  knowing  what  interests  were 
at  stake,  were  fool  enough  to  do  it!” 

“Mr.  Lovegrove,  what  I said  was  the  truth. 
It  might  as  well  be  told  first  as  last.” 

“ No,  it  might  not ! And  who  knows  whether 
it  ever  need  have  been  told  at  all?  I should 
have  taken  a very  different  tone  with  this  self- 
styled  Lady  Gale.  I believe  if  she  had  been 
thoroughly  frightened  and  bullied  she  would  not 
have  dared  to  talk  of  going  to  law !” 

“But  if  she  had  dared — ” 

“ Well,  I would  have  fought  her.” 

“That  is  just  what  Maud  desired  to  wwv 
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“ Desired  to  avoid  ? Desired  to—  Miss  Des- 
mond desired  to  avoid  running  any  risk  of  inher- 
iting a fine  fortune  duly  and  legitimately  be- 
queathed to  her  ?’’ 

“You  know  what  her  life  has  been.  You 
know  that  Mr.  Levincourt  and  his  daughter  have 
been  like  a father  and  sister  to  her  from  her 
babyhood.  And  as  to  Sir  John  Gale’s  money, 
she  says  she  felt  as  though  it  would  bring  a curse 
with  it.” 

“Trash!  No  money  brings  a curse  that  is 
honestly  come  by.” 

“ This  would  not  have  been  honestly  come  by. 
I believe  that  Veronica  Levincourt  can  prove 
herself  to  have  been  duly  married  to  Sir  John 
Gale.  And  it  would  be  inexpressibly  painful 
and  shocking  to  Maud  and  to  others  to  force  her 
to  prove  it  in  a court  of  law.  ” 

“Well,  Mr.  Lockwood,”  said  Lovegrove,  aft- 
er a minute  or  two’s  pause,  “it  is  clearly  no 
concern  of  mine.  But  I am  interested  in  Miss 
Desmond  for  auld  lang  syne.  I knew  her  mo- 
ther. And  she  is  a very  sweet,  and  I thorough- 
ly believe,  a very  good  young  lady.  Frost  will 
be  sorry  too — However,  I suppose  we  can  not 
interfere.” 

“ Mr.  Frost  will  not  be  surprised ; for  I men- 
tioned something  of  this  to  him  before.” 

“You  did?” 

“Yes.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Lovegrove,  I must 
thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  sincerity  and 
kindness  with  which  you  espoused  Miss  Des- 
mond’s cause.  She  will  be  very  grateful.  She 
goes  aw’ay  with  her  guardian  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. And  it  is  her  great  effort  to  keep  all 
this  painful  business  from  him  for  the  present. 
He  knows  nothing  of  it  as  yet.  He  has  lived 
quite  secluded  in  my  mother’s  house  since  he 
came  up  to  attend  Lady  Tallis’s  funeral.” 

“Mr.  Levincourt  does  not  know — ?” 

“ Not  a word.  When  they  are  in  the  country 
she  will  tell  him  as  much  as  is  needful.” 

“I  wish  Mrs.  Desmond  had  appointed  me 
guardian  to  her  daughter,  instead  of — But  it 
can’t  be  helped.  It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
body good ! The  new  Lady  Gale  will  just  walk 
over  the  course,  I suppose.  She  is  clever:  or 
somebody  is  clever  for  her.  Mr.  Lane  has  been 
marvelously  converted  to  the  side  of  what  he 
calls  ‘ law  and  justice.’  ” 

“I  presume  he  was  convinced  that  he  could 
not  fight  for  the  will  against  the  evidence  they 
brought.” 

“/  presume  that  Sir  Matthew  Gale  and  this 
lady  have  been  able  to  convince  him  that  it 
would  be  quite  as  much  for  his  interest  to  let 
his  two  thousand  pounds  go  quietly  as  to  strug- 
gle for  them.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  strong  desire  to  carry  out  his  late  patron’s 
wishes.” 

“I  do  not  believe  that  desire  w'as  possible  in 
the  breast  of  any  human  being  employed  by  Sir 
John  Tallis  Gale!” 

“Well,  for  a man  who  had  his  own  wav,  as 
far  as  I can  learn,  all  his  life,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  his  power  broke  down  altogether  at  the 
last  in  a very  strange — I should  be  inclined  to 
say  marvelous — manner.  ” 

“And  when  a man’s  ‘ wray’  is  such  as  his  was, 
I don’t  know  that  there  is  much  cause  to  feel 
surprise  at  his  plans  proving  barren  and  futile.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SUCCESS. 

Cesare  had  understood  partially  how  desira- 
ble a thing  it  was  for  Veronica  to  be  acknowl- 
edged by  Sir  Matthew  Gale.  But  in  his  ennui 
and  ill-humor  he  was  inclined  to  be  captious  and 
jealous. 

“ You  could  receive  those  men  without  having 
Louise  in  the  room  ?”  he  said,  reproachfully,  aft- 
er the  baronet  and  Mr.  Davis  were  gone. 

“ Certainly  I could !” 

“ I suppose  if  that  old  blockhead  of  a Sir  Gale 
were  to  come  alone,  you  would  receive  him  in 
the  same  way  ?” 

“Most  likely.  What  then?  Don’t  be  ab- 
surd, Cesare.” 

“ Ebbene,  I think  it  very  unjust,  unkind,  cruel, 
that  I should  be  the  only  person  debarred  from 
your  society  in  the  way  I am !” 

“Debarred  from  my  society?  Dio  mlo!  It 
seems  to  me,  Cesare,  that  you  are  here  all  day 
long.” 

“ Oh,  I trouble  you ? I importune  you?  You 
have  no  heart.  You  do  not  love  me.” 

Then  came  a quarrel,  not  the  first  by  many, 
which  ended,  as  all  its  predecessors  had  ended, 
by  Cesare’s  making  humble  apologies  and  prot- 
estations of  devotion. 

“Ah,  Veronica  mia,”  he  sighed,  “I  wish 
sometimes  that  there  had  never  been  any  ques- 
tion of  this  money!  You  would  have  married 
me,  and  we  should  have  been  together  all  this 
time.  We  would  have  gone  down  to  the  coun- 
try hotise  beyond  Salerno.  How  happy  it  would 
have  been  ! * I hate  this  England  of  yours ! I 
have  scarcely  had  a happy  moment  since  I came 
here.  ” 

“Cesare,  that  sounds  all  very  fine;  tut  how 
much  does  it  mean  ? If  you  and  I had  married 
and  staid  in  Italy,  w-e  should  have  been  dining 
off  dry  bread  and  melon- rinds  by  this  time. 
And  how  charming  for  me  to  be  going  about  in 
a coarse  petticoat  and  jacket,  with  a copper  pin 
stuck  in  my  hair,  and  no  shoes  or  stockings! 
Neapolitan  peasants  are  veiy  picturesque  at  the 
Opera ; but  I fancy  the  real  life  of  the  real  peo- 
ple would  not  quite  suit  you.  It  would  not  suit 
me  at  all  events.” 

“My  wife  would  not  have  had  to  live  as  you 
say,”  remonstrated  Cesare. 

“Oh,  andiamo,  cugino  mio!  I know  pretty 
w'ell  what  sort  of  style  ‘your  wife’  woull  have 
had  ^rtjHliftfjpct  is,  we  should  have 

been  mnclTworse  off  than  the  peasants,  because 
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ent  from  what  we  were.  Shabby  gentility — Oof ! 
it  makes  me  shudder ! And  as  to  your  not  liking 
England,  you  know  nothing  of  it  yet.  If  we  were 
rich,  Cesare,  you  would  see  how  the  world  would 
be  cap  in  hand  to  us  1" 

“I  don’t  think  I want  the  world  to  be  cap  in 
hand  to  me.  I only  want  you  to  love  me,”  an- 
swered Cesare,  pathetically. 

Then  Veronica  gave  him  her  hand  and  sent 
him  away,  alleging  that  she  was  tired.  In  truth, 
she  was  tired  in  spirit.  She  was  getting  very 
weary  of  Cesare’s  complaints  and  importunities. 
She  had  felt  herself  to  be  in  the  position  of  guid- 
ing spirit  since  their  arrival  in  London.  In  Na- 
ples, where  she  had,  while  domineering  over  him, 
depended  on  him  for  support  in  many  things,  she 
had  liked  him  better.  For  her  own  nature  was 
too  entirely  undisciplined  not  to  be  irked  by  the 
task  of  leading  another.  She  hated  the  trouble 
of  thinking,  arranging,  and  deciding.  And  there 
were  in  her  some  glimmerings  of  nobler  things, 
which  made  her  scorn  herself  at  times,  and  con- 
sequently scorn  Cesare  for  his  submissive  idolatry 
of  her. 

As  she  had  once  told  Maud,  she  saw  the  bet- 
ter and  chose  the  worse.  If  Cesare  would  but 
assume  a more  manly  tone — if  he  would  even  be 
rough  and  self-asserting — she  fancied  she  should 
be  less  discontented.  He  complained  and  grum- 
bled, indeed : but  it  was  in  the  tone  of  a child 
who  vents  its  temper,  well  knowing  all  the  while 
that  it  must  finally  submit.  Once,  in  a moment 
of  irritation,  she  dropped  some  word  of  the  kind 
to  Cesare.  And  his  amazed  and  sorrowful  re- 
ception of  the  word  nearly  drove  her  wild. 

“I  don’t  understand  you,  Veronica,”  he  had 
said,  reproachfully.  “ It  seems  to  me  that  you 
are  very  ungrateful.  No  woman  was  ever  loved 
more  truly  than  I love  you.  Do  you  wish  for 
unkindness  and  tyranny  ? Who  can  comprehend 
a woman  ?” 

Poor  Veronica  did  not  comprehend  herself. 
She  could  not  tell  him  that  his  complaisance  for 
her  whims,  his  devotion  to  her  wishes,  alien- 
ated her  from  him.  She  could  not  tell  him  that 
his  humoring  of  her  haughty  temper  degraded 
her  in  her  own  esteem.  And  yet  she  wished  to 
love  Cesare.  She  was  fully  minded  to  become 
Principessa  de’  Barletti,  and  the  prospect  of  that 
union  without  affection  afforded  a glimpse  of 
something  so  terrible  that  she  shut  her  mind’s 
eyes  before  it,  shuddering. 

But  she  would  be  true  to  Cesare.  And  she 
would  love  him.  Poor  Cesare ; he  wras  kind  and 
gentle,  and  she  was  really  fond  of  him.  And  by- 
and-by — so  she  told  herself — she  would  be  able 
to  influence  and  change  him  in  many  things. 
But  meanwhile  that  which  she  yearned’  for,  and 
thought  of  at  every  solitary  moment  Of  her  w ak- 
ing time,  was  to  see  Maud. 

She  had  been  much  moved  when,  at  Naples, 
Mr.  Frost  had  made  known  to  her  the  contents 
of  Sir  John  Gale’s  will.  For  a moment  the 
thought  had  flashed  across  her  mind  that  she 
would  give  up  her  own  claim,  and  allow  the  will 
to  be  put  in  force  in  Maud’s  favor.  If  she  made 
no  sign,  the  w ill  would  be  proved  and  executed  in 
due  course.  It  was  a wildly  Quixotic  idea,  she 
told  herself  in  her  calmer  moments ; but  it  re- 
curred to  her  again  and  again.  Yet  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  never  for  one  moment  did  the 
idea  amount  to  an  intention.  The  result  to  her- 
self of  carrying  it  out  would  be  ignominy,  obscu- 
rity, poverty.  Poverty ! — No ; that  was  beyond 
her  strength.  Maud,  she  knew,  could  be  happy 
without  pomp  and  wealth ; happier  without  them 
than  their  possession  could  ever  make  her  (Ve- 
ronica). Yet  she  did  not  deceive  herself  with 
the  pretense  that  this  knowledge  influenced  her 
conduct. 

“I  am  no  canting  hypocrite,”  she  said  to  her- 
self. 

It  is  a negative  merit  not  seldom  assumed  by 
those  who  find  it  desirable  to  feed  their  egotism 
at  all  costs.  And  the  implied  assumption  is, 
“ You,  who  do  not  act  in  accordance  with  what 
you  must  feel — for  do  not  I feel  it  ? — are  canting 
hypocrites.” 

But  despite  every  thing,  there  was  in  Veroni- 
ca’s heart  a craving,  hungry  desire  to  see  Maud. 
Maud’s  had  ever  been  the  one  influence  that  had 
awakened  whatsoever  impulses  of  good  lay  dor- 
mant in  the  vicar’s  daughter.  Even  when  she 
had  chafed  against  that  influence  it  had  been 
dear  to  her.  And  Maud  alone,  of  all  the  beings 
she  had  ever  known,  she  had  loved  unselfishly, 
and  from  her  heart.  She  shrank  from  the  idea 
of  seeing  her  father  as  yet.  She  would  like  to 
go  to  him  victorious,  assured,  bearing  a new  and 
illustrious  title,  whose  blaze  should  efface  what- 
ever dimness  now  overshadowed  her  name.  She 
knew,  without  reflecting  much  about  it,  that  by 
her  father  much  might  be  forgiven  to  the  Princess 
de’  Barletti  which  could  never  have  been  pardoned 
to  Veronica  Levincourt.  But  with  Maud  it  was 
different.  She  thought  of  Maud  day  and  night, 
and  devised  schemes  for  getting  to  see  her,  which 
schemes,  however,  never  took  shape  in  action. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Sir 
Matthew  Gale  had  visited  her,  Mr.  Simpson  ar- 
rived at  her  hotel.  He  had  come  in  all  haste  to 
be  the  first  to  communicate  to  her  the  news  of 
Hugh  Lockwood’s  statement.  And  he  was  fol- 
lowed within  a very  few  minutes  by  Mr.  Lane, 
who  was  bound  on  the  same  errand. 

“Then,”  said  Veronica,  rising  in  an  excited 
manner,  after  having  heard,  what  they  had  to  tell 
her,  “ the  cause  is  won!” 

“I  believe  that  I may  safely  congratulate  you, 
Lady  Gale,”  said  Mr.  Simpson.  “ You, will  as- 
suredly meet  with  no  opposition  from  Sir  John’s 
family.  ” 

“And  did  Mr.  Lockwood  give  this  decisive 
testimony  voluntarily  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  my  lady,”  said  Mr.  Lane.  “ That, 

I must  say,  he  did.  Mr.  Lovegrove  showed  plain- 
ly enough  which  way  At*  feelings  jumped. in  the 
matter.  If  it  had  depended  w him  wershould 
havq  j q p 


“ Mr.  Lovegrove  was  doing  w’hat  I should  have 
done  in  his  place,”  said  Mr.  Simpson,  gravely. 
“ He  was  endeavoring  to  protect  Miss  Desmond's 
interests.  ” 

“ Well,  he  might  have  done  that  without  being 
so  bumptious.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  not  wishing 
to  make  trouble  for  my  lady  and  Sir  Matthew,  I 
would  have  given  him  a good  setting  down !” 

“Ahem ! I have  a great  respect  for  Mr.  Love- 
grove,” said  Mr.  Simpson,  in  the  same  slow,  * 
perturbable  manner. 

During  this  talk,  Veronica  was  standing  at  the 
window,  with  her  back  to  the  two  men,  and  her 
hands  pressed  on  her  temples.  She  was  think- 
ing of  the  strange  chance  that  had  made  Hugh 
Lockwood  the  arbiter  of  her  fate. 

There  are  no  limits  to  the  vagaries  and  self- 
delusions  of  indulged  vanity,  none  to  its  glutton- 
ous appetite.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  it  will 
not  clutch  at  to  feed  upon. 

Veronica  well  remembered  the  evident  admira- 
tion she  had  excited  in  Hugh  when  they  had  met 
at  Lowater.  And  without  putting  it  even  men- 
tally into  words,  she  had  an  idea  that  his  coming 
forward  unasked  to  give  witness  in  her  favor,  was 
in  some  way  due  to  the  resistless  influence  of  her 
beauty.  What  would  he  think  when  he  learned 
that  she  was  to  be  Princess  Barletti  ? The  ques- 
tion gave  rise  to  some  not  unpleasing  specula- 
tions. Mr.  Lane’s  next  words,  however,  rudely 
disturbed  them. 

“ Young  Lockwood  certainly  did  behave  very 
straightforward.  I wonder  that  Mr.  Lovegrove 
didn’t  bully  him  ! For  if  I lost  two  thousand 
pounds  by  the  business,  young  Lockwood  lost 
more,  seeing  that  he  is  engaged  to  the  young 
lady.” 

. Veronica  turned  round  to  listen. 

“I  must  be  going  now,  Lady  Gale,” said  Mr. 
Simpson.  “I  merely  wanted  to  give  you  the 
news.  There  is  a great  deal  to  be  done  yet.  I 
must  try  to  see  Mr.  Davis  without  delay.” 

“One  moment,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Simpson. 
Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Lockwood  was — was — ” 

“Engaged,”  put  in  Mr.  Lane.  “Yes,  my 
lady  ; he  is  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Desmond — 
so  he  said,  at  least.  I believe  him  to  be  a most 
respectable  young  man,”  added  the  agent,  with 
a patronizing  air. 

Considerably  to  Mr.  Lane’s  surprise,  Veroni- 
ca, after  having  given  her  hand  to  Mr.  Simpson 
as  he  took  his  leave,  dismissed  him  (Lane)  with 
a haughty  bow.  And  Mr.  Lane  observed  to  the 
lawyer,  before  they  parted  company  at  the  hotel 
door,  that  “ ray  lady”  was  beginning  to  give  her- 
self great  airs  already. 

Left  alone  in  the  gathering  dusk,  Veronica 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room,  in  a rest- 
less manner  that  had  recently  become  habitual 
with  her.  She  had  gained  what  she  had  striven 
for.  She  was  Lady  Gale.  And  although  the 
whole  of  Sir  John’s  vast  fortune  would  not  be 
hers,  she  would  still  be  a rich  woman — rich  even 
in  rich  England.  She  would  be  reinstated  in  the 
world,  and  take  a far  higher  rank  than  that  of  a 
mere  baronet’s  lady.  All  that  she  had  longed 
for  and  dreamed  of  since  her  childhood  seemed 
to  be  within  her  grasp. 

Of  ten  persons  who  should  have  seen  her, 
knowing  her  story,  nine  would  certainly  have 
concluded  that  it  was  on  this  important  revolu- 
tion of  Fortune’s  wheel  she  was  meditating,  as 
she  passed  regularly  up  and  down  the  room,  the 
heavy  folds  of  her  long  black  dress  making  a 
monotonous  dull  rustling  sound  on  the  carpet. 
But  it  was  not  so.  How  often  it  happens  that 
the  outer  and  the  inner  life  are  thus  distinct  and 
different ! That  which  we  strive  for,  is  often  not 
that  which  really  most  occupies  our  hearts. 
There  was  as  yet  no  flavor  of  Dead  Sea  fruit  in 
Fortune’s  gifts  to  Veronica.  She  believed  still, 
as  she  had  believed  at  fifteen,  that  to  be  rich, 
fashionable,  envied,  and  flattered,  would  suffice 
to  make  her  happy.  But  in  these  very  first 
moments  of  her  triumph,  her  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings were  busy  with  Maud  and  Hugh ! 

All  at  once  she  ceased  her  pacing  to  and  fro, 
and  seating  herself  at  a little  table  covered  with 
writing  materials,  she  dashed  off  a hurried  note. 
She  wrote  without  pause,  almost  as  though  she 
feared  she  might  repent  what  she  was  doing,  if 
she  staid  to  reflect  on  it.  Having  written  and 
sealed  the  note,  which  consisted  only  of  a few 
lines,  she  gave  orders  that  a messenger  should  be 
dispatched  with  it  forthwith. 

“Where  is  it  to  go,  my  lady?”  asked  the 
waiter. 

The  tidings  of  Veronica’s  golden  fortunes 
must,  one  would  have  thought,  have  hovered 
in  the  air,  or  emanated  from  herself  in  some 
subtle  manner,  for  the  man,  always  civil,  was 
now  obsequious. 

“It  must  be  taken  to  Mr.  Lovegrove,  the 
solicitor  in  Bedford  Square.  He  is  easily  to  be 
found.  There  is  my  card.  Give  my  compli- 
ments, and  say  that  I shall  be  exceedingly 
obliged  if  Mr.  Lovegrove  will  do  me  the  favor 
to  add  the  number  of  the  house  to  the  address 
on  this  note.  Then  let  the  messenger  take 
the  note  to  Gower  Street  without  delay.  He 
had  best  drive.  Let  him  take  a cab,  and  go 
quickly.” 

The  reader  may  as  well  see  the  contents  of 
the  note : 

“ I thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me 
to-day.  But  my  thanks  are  doubtless  of  small 
value  in  your  eyes. 

“But  I have  a request— an  entreaty  to  make  to 
you.  Let  me  see  Maud.  I shall  be  quite  alone 
all  this  evening  and  to-morrow.  Others  may 
think  me  triumphant,  but  tell  Maud — oh ! pray 
tell  Maud— that  I long  and  yearn  to  see  her  and 
to  hear  her  voice. 

“I  only  learned  to-day  that  you  are  to  be  her 
husband.  Veronica  Gale. 

“ I trust  to  you  to  speak  of  this  to  no  one  but 
Maud. 

;gh  Lockwood,  Esq." 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Mb.  John  Kitts,  a veteran  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  was  the  guest  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
few  days  ago.  Having  called  on  the  President,  the 
latter  invited  him  to  stay  to  lunch ; but  the  old  gen- 
tleman declined,  because,  he  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
see  Congress  in  session.  The  President  ordered  one 
of  the  messengers  at  the  White  House  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Capitol.  There  he  was  introduced  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  on  motion  of  General  Banks,  and 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  members,  who 
flocked  around  him  in  large  numbers,  and  questioned 
him  about  his  age  and  the  leading  events  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Kitts  was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1762,  and  is  therefore  in  his  one  hundred  and  eighth 
year.  He  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis at  Yorktown.  In  the  battle  preceding  the  sur- 
render he  was  struck  in  the  back  of  the  head  with  a 
spent  musket  ball,  and  the  indentation  which  it  made 
is  still  visible.  When  the  war  of  1812  broke  out  he 
was  considered  too  old  to  enter  the  service  as  a sol- 
dier; but  he  went  in  as  a messenger,  to  carry  the 
mails ; and  relates  many  stories  of  the  escapes  he  had 
from  being  taken  prisoner.  Until  the  present  time 
he  has  never  applied  for  a pension ; but  now  his  age 
and  infirmities  have  compelled  him  to  do  so. 

The  following  burlesque  bill  of  fare  was  placed  be- 
fore the  guests  at  a railroad  dinner  which  recently 
took  place  in  London : 

“ Sonpe  ft  la  Mak  a Roade,  Fishy  Traffic  Returns, 
Flat  Fish  dressed  shareholders’  fashion.  Entrees  — 
Shareholders,  Tongues,  Sauce  Piquaute ; General 
Meeting  Stew,  with  Bonilli ; Secretary’s  Cold  Cheek ; 
Cookea  Accounts.  Removes  — Roasted  Chairman, 
with  Melted  Butter.  Rotis— Land  Rails  done  in  the 
Permanent  Way,  Guinea  Pig  ft  la  Director,  Larks  ft  la 
Booking  Clerk,  Hot  Axles  with  Grease  ft  la  Dickens ; 
Asparagus  Points  and  Crossings;  Mashed  Turnips 
ana  Broken  Marrow  Bones  ft  la  Excursion  Train ; Sal- 
ary of  the  Staff.  Sweets — Great  Western  Broad  Gages 
Preserved,  Audit  Ale,  Strong-headed  Porter  and  Sack, 
Board-room  Sherry.  ’ ’ * 

The  Sentinella  Bresciana  tells  of  a fearful  punish- 
ment which  befell  two  cruel  children  who  were  amus- 
ing themselves  by  torturing  a rat  which  they  had 
caught.  They  covered  it  with  petroleum  and  set  Are 
to  it  The  little  animal  in  its  fright  fastened  upon 
the  leg  of  one  of  its  tormentors,  and  the  other,  in  go- 
ing to  his  brother’s  assistance,  was  bitten  in  the  hand. 
The  cries  of  the  boys  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
mother,  who  sent  for  a doctor ; but,  notwithstanding 
his  attention,  they  died  three  days  afterward  from  the 
effects  of  the  bites  of  their  maddened  victim. 

A visitor  to  the  lunatic  asylum  where  Barbara  Ubryk 
is  confined  says  that  she  looks  extremely  well,  and 
far  younger  than  she  really  is.  She  has  a small,  merry 
face,  with  a retrous si  nose,  and  bright,  lively  eyes, 
which,  says  the  correspondent,  peeped  out  slyly  every 
now  and  then  from  under  the  J>ed-clothes.  She  con- 
versed freely,  though  rather  incoherently,  laughed  a 
good  deal,  and  occasionally  broke  out  into  snatches 
of  hymn  and  other  tunes. 

A correspondent  of  a German  journal  says  that  the 
reigning  color  worn  by  fashionable  people  in  Paris 
now  is  brown.  This  color  goes  by  the  name  of  “ uni- 
versal suffrage.”  Not  only  dresses,  hats,  and  mantles 
are  brown,  but  carriages  are  painted  with  this  fash- 
ionable color.  The  Tyrolese  hats,  which  some  gentle- 
men have  taken  to,  are  now  ornamented  with  pheas- 
ants’ feathers,  parrots’  wings,  and  humming-birds’ 
heads.  For  mourning,  blackbirds  or  ravens,  for  half- 
mourning, swallows  or  magpies,  are  worn.  One  en- 
terprising hatter  has  contrived  to  fit  these  adornments 
with  an  apparatus  for  imitating  the  cry  of  the  bird 
selected  as  the  appendage.  A slight  movement  of  the 
forehead  is  sufficient  to  set  the  little  machine  in  mo- 
tion. It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  take  off  the  hat 
on  meeting  a friend : you  frown  or  elevate  the  brow, 
the  bird  screams,  and  this  constitutes  a greeting. 

Who  would  live  in  Russia  ? It  is  said  that  one  need 
only  take  an  evening  walk  of  two  or  three  miles  into 
the  environs  of  Moscow,  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
that  country,  to  see  clusters  of  pale  spots  of  light,  like 
the  flame  of  half-extinguished  coal,  moving  swiftly 
among  the  trees,  and  hear  a long,  melancholy  howl, 
like  the  wail  of  the  wind  on  a gusty,  wintry  night, 
going  dreamily  up  through  the  still,  frosty  air.  The 
wolves  are  as  fierce  as  ever,  and  untiring  in  their  dep- 
redations. 

Senator  Snmner  has  the  credit  of  coining  the  last 
new  word,  “ ridiculosity."  Some  poetic  genius  thus 
relieves  his  mind  in  regard  to  it: 

“Slowly  rolled  forth  the  novel  sound— 
‘Ridiculosity,’ 

From  out  the  classic  mouth  of  great 
‘Preponderosity;’ 

And  through  the  Senatorial  hall. 

With  great  velocity, 

Echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth  the  word 
‘Ridiculosity !’ 

Sure  Worcester  never  dared  to  write 
‘ Ridiculosity ;’ 

Nor  Webster  either,  murmured  they, 

With  grim  ferocity. 

Is  there  of  terms  gigantic  then 
So  great  a paucity, 

That  we  must  coin  this  fearful  one, 
‘Ridiculosity  !”’ 

A curious  theory,  called  the  “ Thermometric  Gate- 
way to  the  Pole,"  has  recently  been  advanced  by  Cap- 
tain Silas  Bent,  of  the  American  Navy,  as  the  result 
of  thirty  years’  study  and  exploration.  Setting  aside 
technical  language,  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  there  is 
a permanent  and  navigable  ocean  passage  which  will 
shorten  the  distance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
by  sixty  days,  and  from  Liverpool  to  Japan  by  more 
i a hundred  days.  According  to  this  theory  the 
two  great  currents  of  the  ocean,  the  Gulf  Stream  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  its  colleague  of  the  Pacific,  the  Kuro- 
Siwo,  both  rivers  in  the  ocean,  hastening  northward 
with  their  heated  waters  from  the  equatorial  belt  of 
fire,  push  their  way  through  the  polar  ice  to  their  con- 
fluence at  the  Pole,  making  thither  a navigable  water 
highway.  Captain  Bent  supports  his  theory  by  facts, 
and  insists  that  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  Knro-Siwo 
are  the  prime  and  only  cause  of  the  open  sea  about 
the  Pole,  with  its  temperature,  as  repeated  expedi- 
tions have  discovered,  so  much  above  that  due  to  the 
latitude ; that  the  only  practicable  avenues  by  which 
ships  can  reach  that  open  sea,  and  thence  to  the  Pole, 
is  by  following  the  warm  waters  of  these  streams  into 
that  sea ; and  that  to  find  and  follow  these  streams 
the  water  thermometer  is  the  only  guide. 

The  present  consumption  of  wood  in  the  United 
States  is  enormous.  It  is  estimated  that  150,000  acres 
of  the  best  timber  is  cut  every  year  to  supply 


mand  for  railway  sleepers  alone.  For  railroad  build- 
ings, repairs,  and  cars  the  annual  expenditure  in  wood 
is  $38,000,000.  In  a single  year  the  locomotives  in  the 
United  States  consume  $56,000,000  worth  of  wood. 
There  are  in  the  whole  country  more  than  400,000  art- 
isans in  wood,  and  if  the  value  of  their  labor  is  $1000 
a year,  the  wood  industry  of  the  country  represents  an 
amount  of  nearly  $600,000,000  per  annum. 

When  the  coal  mines  of  our  country  give  out,  and 
all  our  forests  are  hewn  down,  the  new  method  of 
utilizing  solar  heat,  invented  by  M.  Dulaurier,  of  Par- 
is, will  be  called  into  requisition— if  it  is  not  sooner. 
By  a simple  contrivance  of  his,  he  thinks  we  may  ob- 
tain heat  enough  from  the  sun  for  all  ordinary  uses. 

It  is  a common  remark  to  a growing  child  that  he 
“ runs  up  like  a weed."  Dr.  Richard  Mansfield,  rector 
of  an  Episcopal  church  in  Connecticut,  once  passing 
a group  of  the  children  of  his  flock,  exclaimed,  “ Why, 
my  dear  children,  you  grow  so  like  weeds  that  I am 
scarcely  able  to  recognize  yon.”  Then,  correcting 
himself,  he  said,  with  the  gentle  politeness  of  a Chris- 
tian gentleman,  “ Pardon  me— I should  have  said,  you 
have  grown  so  like  flowers.”  Can  not  every  one  see 
how  the  young  faces  would  light  up  at  the  pleasant 
comparison  ? 

A pleasing  incident  is  related  of  a school  in  Easton, 
Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  pupils  was  a lame  girl,  who 
had  always  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  dismissal  in 
advance  of  the  other  scholars.  Not  long  ago  the  school- 
house  took  Are.  When  the  alarm  was  given,  the  pu- 
pils all  kept  their  seats  until  the  cripple  had  safely 
passed  the  door,  and  then  they  rushed  out. 

A specimen  of  Russian  “ Court  News,”  published  in 
the  Tamboff  Gazette , may  amuse  our  readers: 

“ Yesterday  his  Imperial  Majesty  deigned  to  wake 
at  7 a.m.,  and  after  a frugal  breakfast,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  go  for  a bear  hunt.  On  entering  the  wood 
with  his  suit,  a bear,  moved  apparently  by  a happy 
instinct  to  recreate  the  mind  of  the  father  of  our  holy 
Russia,  immediately  came  to  the  spot  where  his  Ma- 
jesty had  posted  himself.  Paralyzed  at  the  sight  of  the 
ruler  of  millions  of  beings  who  idolize  him,  the  bear 
stood  still,  and  it  was  observed  that,  instead  of  the 
fierce  aspect  by  which  this  savage  animal  is  usually 
characterized,  his  countenance  bore  an  expression  of 
blissful  anticipation,  as  if  he  were  looking  forward, 
like  a loyal  subject,  to  the  happiness  of  being  put  to 
death  by  his  gracious  sovereign.  On  returning  from 
the  chase,  hisMajesty  caught  cold ; but  the  usual  rem- 
edies having  been  applied  to  him,  he  deigned  to  feel 
better.  He  then  went  to  bed,  and  next  morning  he 
was  graciously  pleased  to  be  quite  well" 

A certain  astronomer— name  unknown — predicts 
that  we  shall  this  year  be  blessed  with  a comet  of 
such  brilliancy,  and  so  near  the  earth,  that  our  nights 
will  be  as  bright  as  our  days. 

Do  our  readers  know  what  is  the  French  idea  of  “ a 
well-bred  man  ? " According  to  a writer  in  Le  Nation- 
al—vrho&e  authority  may  not  be  unimpeachable— the 
idea  is  exemplified  in  the  following  incident : A French 
nobleman,  visiting  an  English  nobleman  in  London, 
was  offered  by  the  latter  a glass  of  “ excellent  port 
wine.”  The  English  nobleman’s  butler  made  a mis- 
take, however,  and  somehow  filled  the  visitor’s  glass 
with  cod-liver  oil.  This  did  not  prevent  the  French- 
man from  swallowing  the  liquid  presented  to  him.  He 
drank  up  the  whole,  we  are  told,  without  a shudder, 
and  said  it  was  indeed  excellent. 

Women  can  now  acquire  a medical  degree  in  France, 
Russia,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Scotland.  Miss  Gar- 
rett passed  the  fourth  examination  for  the  degree  of 
M.D.  in  Paris  on  Christmas-eve.  The  subjects  were 
medical  jurisprudence,  materia  medica,  and  hygiene. 

Many  people  are  afraid  to  expose  their  children  to 
the  external  air,  as  though  it  were  their  worst  enemy. 
The  fact  is,  they  keep  them  in  the  house  so  much  that 
when  they  are  taken  out,  without  great  care,  they 
take  cold ; just  like  one  who  has  been  starved  for  a 
great  length  of  time  will  make  himself  sick  by  eating 
when  furnished  a sumptuous  meal.  Children  thus  kept 
indoors,  in  rooms  frequently  overheated  and  filled  with 
a stagnant,  impure  air,  grow  up,  if  they  live  at  all,  pale 
and  sickly,  like  weeds  grown  in  a dark  cellar.  They 
resemble  the  seeds,  in  the  famous  parable,  that  fell 
on  stony  ground ; they  soon  sprang  up,  but,  not  hav- 
ing much  root,  as  soon  as  the  hot  sun  came  they 
withered  and  died. 

About  two  years  ago  Dr.  Richardson,  of  Lon  dog, 
while  experimenting  with  electricity,  illuminated  a 
portion  of  his  hand  so  that  it  was  perfectly  transpar- 
ent. A similar  experiment  was  once  performed  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Priestley.  Quite  recently  Dr.  Thomas 
Nicholson,  of  New  Orleans,  in  pursuing  this  fact  still 
further,  has  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  the  powerful  in- 
candescent light  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  or 
calcium  light,  and  large  magnifying  lenses,  in  com- 
pletely illuminating  the  whole  hand.  From  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  already  made,  it  would  appear 
that  for  the  illumination  of  the  entire  body  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  lights  be  sufficiently  vivid  and  the 
lenses  sufficiently  powerful.  If  the  whole  internal  ma- 
chinery of  the  human  system  could  thus  be  brought 
directly  under  the  inspection  of  medical  practitioners, 
the  advantage  to  science  and  humanity  would  be  in- 
calculable. 

Leipsic  is  the  “ city  of  books."  In  1867  130,000  cwt. 
of  books  were  dispatched  from  Leipsic,  and  probably 
as  many  came  in.  In  1868  2000  new  works  were  pub- 
lished in  that  city.  Forty-seven  printing  establish- 
ments now  exist  in  Leipsic  and  its  suburbs,  employ- 
ing 1000  journeymen,  300  apprentices,  and  450  wo- 
men. There  are  also  258  bookselling  firms,  having 
business  connection  with  about  3500  houses  out  of 
Leipsic.  An  immense  business  is  likewise  carried  on 
in  the  sale  of  “second-hand”  books.  Moreover  Leip- 
sic is  the  principal  centre  for  musical  publications, 
there  being  twenty-nine  publishers  in  this  depart- 
ment. Berlin  stands  next  to  Leipsic  in  publishing 
importance  in  Germany,  and  exceeds  it  In  the  num- 
ber of  newpapers  and  journals  issued. 

In  America  it  would  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  evi- 
dence of  very  tender  filial  affection  for  a son  to  send 
his  venerable  father  a coffin  as  a birthday  gift ; but  a 
late  visitor  to  China  declares  that  in  that  country  such 
a gift  is  considered  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  courtesy  and 
love.  The  cheerful  gift  is  received  with  gladness,  pa- 
raded ostentatiously  in  the  best  chamber,  and,  until 
required  for  its  special  use,  is  made  a depository  for 
clothing  or  food.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
a person" f-*1- — 15 — ■ — “■ — ■=—  — — 
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ONE  OF  OUR  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


COLORED  SCHOOL-OBJECT  TEACHING. 


ently  the  music  teacher  strikes  a signal  note  on 
the  piano,  and  commences  playing  a lively  march. 

Instantly,  from  two  side  doors,  appear  two 
lines  of  little  girls,  all  keeping  perfect  step  to  the 
music.  They  march  to  their  assigned  places, 
and  stand  in  front  of  their  seats.  Not  a word  is 
spoken  nor  a direction  given,  but  every  thing 
proceeds  with  order  and  precision.  A special 
chord  on  the  piano  is  the  signal  for  being  seated, 
and  the  change  of  position  takes  place  with  per- 
fect silence  and  without  the  least  confusion.  The 
music  begins  again,  and 

^ - another  file  of  little  ones 

I . j ■-  1 marchesin,fillingupthe 

aisle  seats  on  either  side 
! j of  the  room. 

j The  children  have  no 

if  f books,  but,  led  by  the 
1 | jjjj  teacher  at  the  piano, 

ji  | ij  tones  several  appropri- 

! j ' ! sage  of. Scripture  is  then 

j hands  the  little  ones  re- 

wH  HkmV  V After  a few  moments 

V Trlfciv  marching  music  is  rc- 

WL  i -.jJljilff !' r'  sumed,  every  child  falls 

‘nt0  ^lle  at  t*ie  Pr°per 
t 1 fflir.  time,  and  thus  the  little 

imm  their  respective  class- 
^ / 'JXgkjs  rooms.  The  school  we 
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a similar  scene  may  be 
witnessed  in  any  of  the 
\ ■ xSX  . ~V  public  schools  of  New 
' X York,  varying  some- 
| what  with  the  age  of 
V^V  the  scholars. 
y-V-  ' j The  public  schools  of 

this  city,  exclusive  of 
what  are  called  Corpo- 
rate Schools,  are  desig- 
nated as  Primary,  Grammar,  Evening,  and  Nor- 
mal Schools.  There  are  at  present  more  than 
two  hundred  of  these  institutions  under  the  charge 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  average  year- 
ly number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  them 
is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand.  To 
instruct  all  these  pupils  the  services  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  teachers  are  required,  of  whom 
a large  proportion  are  women.  A Primary  and 
Grammar  School  often  occupy  the  same  build- 
ing. Some  of  the  primaries  are  for  boys  or  girls 


only,  while  others  are  for  youth  of  both  sexes. 
The  course  of  instruction  in  primary  schools  is 
very  simple,  and  carefully  adapted  to  the  tender 
age  of  those  who  pursue  it.  The  pupils  are  di- 
vided, according  to  qualifications,  into  six  grades. 
In  the  lowest  grades  the  reading  and  spelling  of 
familiar  words  from  blackboards  and  charts; 
counting  and  very  simple  adding  by  the  numer- 
ical frame ; conversational  lessons  about  com- 
mon objects,  with  a view  to  form  habits  of  accu- 
rate observation ; familiar  instruction  in  regard 
to  morals  and  manners. 

These  are  the  principal  r — ■ ■ 

exercises,  and  it  is  not  " 

intended  that  any  of 

these  shall  be  continued  It  i 1 1 

more  than  fifteen  min-  ¥*4  \ 'Pi KBS 

utes  at  a time.  As  fast  f ' j Jfljr  f{| 

as  the  little  pupils  im-  J '’MT  » j-  j| 

prove  they  are  advanced  ! 

from  grade  to  grade,  ''  rfrr  - i 

until  they  reach  the  PL  1 BrVyL  t 

first,  or  highest.  By  f 

this  time  the  course  of  Vttci'flWlwW  / 

study  has  been  extend-  - 

ed  by  adding  the  ele-  - 

mentary  rules  of  arith- 

metic,  geography,  writ- 

these  subjects  are  suf- 
ficiently  mastered,  the 
pupil  is  ready  for  pro- 
motion  to  the  Grammar  I 

The  grammar  school  ■ B | 

course  is  also  divided  jil|  j$i  f§  | 

into  several  grades,  and  JB 

carries  the  pupil  for- 

course  terminates  to 
such  studies  as  English 
grammar,  history,  as-  T 

tronomy,  physical  ge- 
ography, composition, 
drawing,  and  book- 

keeping — the  branches  commenced  in  the  prima- 
ry department  being  also  continued.  To  a lim- 
ited extent  lessons  are  assigned  in  this  depart- 
ment to  be  studied  at  home,  but  none  are  given 
out  until  fully  explained  and  illustrated  to  the 
class  by  the  teacher. 

Beyond  the  common  school  course  special  fa- 
cilities have  just  been  provided  for  the  further 
education  of  girls.  Boys  of  fourteen,  who  have 
attended  the  public  schools  a requisite  length  of 
time,  and  can  pass  the  requisite  examination, 


may  enter  the  Free  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (formerly  the  Free  Academy),  and  there 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  extended  and  thorough 
course  of  study ; and  the  Board  of  Education 
have  recently  established  a Normal  School  for 
girls,  corresponding  to  the  Free  College,  which 
will  afford  them  facilities  for  the  same  thorough 
course  of  instruction  hitherto  enjoyed  by  boys 
only. 

Auxiliary  to  these  schools  are  the  evening 
classes,  organized  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose 


OUK  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

An  observant  stranger  passing  through  the 
streets  of  New  York  city,  between  the  hours  of 
eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  is  attracted  by 
the  sight  of  hundreds  of  children  going  in  every 
direction  to  their  respective  schools.  The  gen- 
eral aspect  of  these  children  is  bright,  happy, 
and  intelligent.  Let  us  follow  a group  of  these 
little  folks  to  their  destination,  and  see  how  they 
are  occupied  when  together. 


GIRLS'  CALISTHENICS. 


A DRAWING  CLASS. 


The  school  building  is  a neat  and  substantial 
structure,  four  stories  high,  with  a frontage  of 
perhaps  a hundred  or  a hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
The  pupils  are  flocking  into  the  side  doors.  The 
central  entrance  is  for  visitors,  and  leads  directly 
to  the  reception-room  of  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment. The  room  is  as  yet  almost  empty;  no 
pupils  are  in  sight;  a few  teachers  are  quietly 
milking  preparatory  arrangements ; while  the 
Principal  extends  a pleasant  greeting  to  such 
visitors  as  come  in,  and  gives  them  seats.  Pres- 


avocations  or  age  prevent  them  from  attending 
school  in  the  daytime.  Only  simple  studies  are 
taught  in  these  classes,  but  the  arrangements  are 
equally  adapted  to  youths  and  adults.  Foreign- 
ers desiring  to  learn  English  frequently  enter 
these  evening  classes,  of  which  there  are  twen- 
ty-seven, and  during  the  year  they  are  attend- 
ed by  about  twenty  thousand  pupils. 

Adult  pupils  in  these  evening  classes  generally 
display  the  most  commendable  zeal  in  their 
studies,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  vie  with  far 
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younger  people.  In  general,  there  is  no  lack  of 
neatness  in  the  appearance  of  working-men  at 
these  schools.  A member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, while  visiting  one  of  these  evening  classes 
recently,  made  some  general  remarks  on  the  pro- 
priety of  perfect  neatness  and  order.  On  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks  a strong-looking  young 
man,  who  with  several  others  near  him  bore  on 
their  hands  and  clothes  the  evidences  of  toil,  rose 
and  apologized  for  their  appearance.  “ We  don’t 
always  come  to  school  this  way,”  said  he,  “but 
we  were  at  work  in  the  yard  pretty  late,  and  had 
no  time  to  go  home  for  supper  even,  as  we  didn’t 
want  to  be  late  at  school ; and  not  expecting  any 
visitors,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  come  as  we 
were.  The  Principal  knows  us,  and  we  knew  he 
would  excuse  us  for  coming  so.”  The  modesty 
and  zeal  of  these  working-men,  and  their  earnest 
exertions  to  obtain  an  education,  are  certainly 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation  and  en- 
couragement. 

To  enable  working-men  and  clerks  who  are 
occupied  during  the  day  to  prosecute  advanced 
studies,  there  has  been  established  an  Evening 
High  School  for  males,  where  such  studies  as 
grammar,  mathematics,  natural  science,  draw- 
ing, navigation,  municipal  and  constitutional 
law,  phonography,  declamation,  book-keeping, 
Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  German  are  pur- 
sued. Students  are  admitted  to  this  school  for 
the  whole  or  a part  of  the  course,  or  for  a single 
study  only,  as  they  desire. 

The  normal  schools  are  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  only.  Their  sessions  are  held  on  Sat- 
urday, and  teachers  whose  acquirements  fall  be- 
low a certain  standard  are  expected  to  attend  un- 
til their  deficiencies  are  made  up.  This  secures  the 
services  of  well-trained  and  experienced  teachers, 
and  is  an  important  branch  of  the  system. 

There  are  now  about  one  hundred  buildings 
occupied  by  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  While 
all  of  these  buildings  are  convenient  and  health- 
ful, the  newer  buildings  are  a great  improvement 
on  those  erected  in  former  years.  They  have 
been  constructed  on  the  best  principles  of  ar- 
rangement, fitted  with  all  conveniences  for  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  supplied  with  the  best  kind  of  fur- 
niture, and  are  warmed  and  ventilated  by  the  best 
apparatus.  They  vary  in  size,  some  occupying 
only  two  lots,  others  six  or  seven.  It  has  been 
found  that  large  buildings  are  much  more  eco- 
nomical and  convenient  than  small  ones;  and 
not  unfrequently  two  thousand  pupils,  and  even 
a larger  number,  are  well  accommodated  under 
one  roof. 

The  sketches  that  illustrate  this  article  will  give 
the  reader  a very  complete  idea  of  the  intern- 
al arrangements  of  our  common  schools.  The 
first  gives  an  exterior  view  of  one  of  the  school 
buildings ; No.  2 shows  a lesson  in  object  teach- 
ing in  a class-room  in  a colored  school ; No.  3, 
a girls’  class  in  calisthenics ; No.  4,  a girls’  class 
in  drawing ; No.  5,  a writing  lesson ; No.  6,  a 
chemical  lecture  at  the  Free  College.  These 
sketches  were  all  taken  from  actual  scenes,  and 
are  accurate  representations  of  them. 

The  importance  of  these  schools  in  a country 
like  ours,  whose  institutions  depend  wholly  on 
the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people,  can 
not  be  overestimated.  They  constitute  our  chief 
safeguard  against  a relapse  into  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  bondage  which  our  fathers  sought  this 
country  to  avoid.  The  benefits  of  these  schools 
are  visible  all  around  us.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils under  instruction  is  constantly  increasing ; 
the  annual  examinations  show  the  continued 
maintenance  of  a creditable  degree  of  scholar- 
ship ; and  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  prac- 
tical, everyday  workings  of  the  system  is  evi- 
dence of  the  continued  confidence  and  regard 
with  which  citizens  of  all  parties  and  every  re- 
ligious sect,  with  one  partial  exception,  regard 
its  progress  and  success.  The  most  competent, 
experienced,  and  impartial  judges  in  America 
and  Europe  have,  in  the  most  public  manner,  af- 
fixed the  stamp  of  their  approbation  to  our  sys- 
tem, and  have  with  one  consent  expressed  their 
conviction  that,  in  its  external  and  internal  ad- 
ministration, it  is  equaled  by  no  other  in  the  civ- 
ilized world.  A short  time  ago  the  Rev.  Jambs 
Fraser,  one  of  a Board  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  English  government  to  inquire 
into  the  common  school  system  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Canada,  spent  several  weeks  in 
making  a thorough  investigation  o.  our  city 
schools ; and  in  his  report,  which  was  laid  before 
Parliament,  expressed  his  high  appreciation  of 
our  system  and  its  results.  The  question  of  es- 
tablishing a similar  system,  for  the  education  of 
the  masses  of  the  English  people,  is  one  of  the 
measures  probably  to  be  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment during  its  present  session.  Mr.  Forster, 
who  holds  the  post  of  “Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  Privy  Council,” 
in  a recent  speech  urged  the  imperative  necessity 
of  such  a measure.  “ So  convinced  is  the  coun- 
try,” he  said,  “ so  convinced  is  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  the  importance  and  urgency  of 
this  question,  that  no  economical,  or  religious,  or 
irreligious  difficulty  will  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way.  The  public  money  must  not  be  wasted, 
no,  not  one  penny  of  it  must  be  spent,  unless,  in- 
deed, for  the  purpose  of  education ; but  if,  in- 
deed, the  public  money  must  be  spent,  no  relig- 
ious differences  must  stand  in  the  way  of  an  ele- 
mentary secular  education." 

While  other  nations  are  thus  emulating  our 
own  in  the  establishment  of  a system  of  popular 
education,  it  certainly  behooves  American  citi- 
zens to  see  that  nothing  is  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  efficiency  of  our  common  schools,  or 
lessen  their  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
people.  The  dangers  that  threaten  them  in  the 
way  of  unsecularization,  and  the  diversion  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  common  school  funds  for  the 
support  of  sectarian  schools,  are  happily  and  only 
too  truthfully  foreshadowed  in  Mr.  Nast’s  ad- 
mirable composition-on.page.,Uq,.  which  requires 
no  comment  to  enfiwce-itbM-ftmng  admonitions. 


FOUND  IN  THE  STREET. 

“ Do  you  know,  Sir,  that  I am  almost  starved 
— that  I have  had  nothing  to  eat  for  twenty-four 
hours  ?” 

The  young  man  started  at  this  unexpected 
address ; then  turned,  and  regarded  the  speaker 
for  a moment  curiously. 

The  scene  was  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  time 
was  near  midnight. 

Horses  and  carriages  were  dashing  over  the 
pavement,  conveying  gay  parties  from  theatre 
or  supper. 

The  air  was  crisp  and  chill ; the  stars  shone 
cheerfully  above ; the  lamps  gleamed  brilliantly 
below;  yet  the  young  man  was  thus  suddenly 
accosted,  in  the  most  fashionable  thoroughfare 
in  New  York,  by  a stranger  who  was  almost 
starved,  and  had  eaten  nothing  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

No  wonder  he  turned  to  look  curiously  at 
her! 

Caleb,  or  Cale  Gordon,  as  his  intimes  called 
him,  was  a hard-working  young  journalist — 
hard-working,  but  well  paid ; for  he  was  a vast- 
ly clever  and  rapid  writer,  and  found  a ready 
market  for  all  he  wrote ; besides  being  on  the 
regular  staff  of  one  morning  paper  as  musical 
and  dramatic  critic. 

And  in  pursuit  of  this  part  of  his  vocation  he 
had  that  evening  been  to  the  French  opera  to 
hear  “Genevieve” — had  stepped  into  Delmoni- 
co’s  for  a light  supper,  and  was  now  on  his 
way  down  to  the  office  to  write  up  his  evening’s 
work. 

He  had  no  one  but  himself  to  take  care  of ; 
made  money  enough  to  supply  all  his  wants,  in- 
cluding light  suppers  at  Delmonico’s  when  he 
desired  them;  and  knew  very  little  about  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  under-world  of 
the  great  city  he  lived  in. 

Therefore  he  queried,  in  a tone  of  surprise, 
after  looking  at  the  questioner  for  a moment, 
“You  say  you  have  eaten  nothing  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ?” 

“A  bit  of  bread  and  some  coffee  last  evening, 
and  nothing  before  that  since  the  day  before;” 
and  the  girl  gave  a great  gulp,  something  be- 
tween a sigh  and  a sob,  and  turned  her  face 
away. 

“Bless  my  soul!”  said  Caleb;  “come  right 
along  with  me  and  get  something.” 

You  see  Caleb  was  quite  green — he  had  only 
been  in  the  city  about  six  months,  having  come 
well  recommended  from  a country  newspaper, 
or  else  he  would  have  given  her  a quarter  and 
sent  her  on  her  way — or  perhaps  something 
worse  might  have  come  of  it,  who  knows? 
But  as  it  was,  he  took  her  hand  and  placed  it 
on  his  arm,  and  walked  her  rapidly  down  a side 
street,  toward  a point  where  he  knew  there  was 
an  oyster-saloon  that  kept  open  all  night. 

It  was  not  exactly  a place  to  take  a lady; 
but  it  did  not  occur  to  Caleb  to  take  her  to 
Delmonico’s — besides,  they  were  past  it. 

She  had  said  nothing  further ; but  Caleb  no- 
ticed that  she  leaned  rather  heavily  on  his  arm  ; 
and  as  they  passed  a street-lamp,  and  its  light 
shone  full  in  her  face,  he  observed  that  she  was 
very  pale. 

He  hurried  her  along,  and  presently  they  ar- 
rived at  the  saloon,  and  were  soon  seated  oppo- 
site each  other  in  a small  private  room,  or  box, 
with  a table  between  them. 

Caleb  called  a waiter  and  ordered  a glass  of 
sherry,  and,  wheh  that  was  provided,  gave  it  to 
the  girl,  who  seemed  absolutely  about  to  faint, 
and  begged  her  to  drink  it,  which  she  did ; then 
he  ordered  a substantial  supper  for  her. 

The  waiter  left  them,  and  Caleb  had  an  op- 
portunity of  looking  at  his  companion. 

The  wine  had  revived  her,  and  a little  color 
tinged  her  cheeks. 

She  seemed  very  young.  Caleb  thought  of  his 
little  sister  at  the  old  homestead  in  the  country, 
and  guessed  this  girl  must  be  about  her  age — 
about  seventeen. 

Thinking  of  his  little  sister,  too,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  how  he  would  feel  if  she  were  in 
such  a strait  as  this  poor  creature  ; and  he  felt  a 
strange  sensatidn  under  his  watch-pocket,  and 
did  not  care  to  speak  for  a moment. 

Then  he  said,  kindly  and  in  a low  voice,  “And 
now  you  must  tell  me  how  all  this  has  been 
brought  about,  and  perhaps  I can  help  you.” 

But  the  girl  folded  her  arms  on  the  table,  laid 
her  head  on  them,  and  cried — not  loudly,  but 
very  bitterly. 

“ I don’t  like  to  see  you  cry,”  said  Caleb — and 
his  voice  was  a little  tremulous ; that  was  a soft 
point  in  Caleb’s  character ; he  never  liked  to  see 
any  body  cry. 

The  girl  raised  her  head,  and  threw  the  long, 
soft,  curling  hair  back  from  her  face,  and  said : 
“You  are  very,  very  kind  to  me,  and — I won’t 
cry;”  and  she  didn’t;  she  stopped  instantly; 
which  pleased  him  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Caleb  wasn’t  far  out  about  her  age  — prob- 
ably his  memories  of  his  little  sister  had  aided 
him  in  some  occult  way.  She  was  just  about 
seventeen,  and  now  that  she  had  gained  a little 
color,  what  between  the  wine  and  the  tears,  was 
manifestly  pretty,  or  so,  at  least,  Caleb  thought ; 
but  so  thin — so  thin ! 

She  had  pretty,  soft,  brown  curls,  and  brown 
hair,  and  tender  violet  eyes — very  large ; and  as 
they  looked  at  Caleb,  through  the  mist  of  her 
late  weeping,  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  any 
half  so  expressive. 

Her  figure  was  trim  and  neatly  clad,  but  poor- 
ly. Her  hands  were  small,  but  they  bore  the 
marks  of  labor,  and  the  forefinger  of  her  right 
hand  was  dotted  over  with  little  black  specks,  as 
Caleb  remembered  his  mother’s  to  have  been 
when  he  was  a boy  at  home,  and  she  sat  in  the 
arm-chair  sewing  for  him. 

Then  the  nice  hot  supper  came  in,  and,  wTith 
an  apology,  she  began  to  eat. 

I And  how  she  did  eat ! 
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Caleb  had  never  seen  any  one  very  hungry  be- 
fore, and  he  felt  his  own  eyes  grow  dim  as  he 
watched  her.  And  somewhere  in  the  interior 
of  his  being  he  registered  a little  oath-  that  she 
should  never  be  hungry  again — not  if  he  could 
help  it ; and  then  he  thought  of  his  little  sister 
once  more. 

And  at  last  the  supper  was  eaten  (of  course, 
Caleb  took  nothing,  for  Delmonico  had  supplied  ’ 
him) ; and  as  she  looked  up,  and  he  asked  her 
if  she  would  have  any  thing  else,  she  said : “ I 
am  ashamed  of  myself  for  eating  so  much ; but 
I was  so  hungry ;”  and  then  she  went  to  crying 
again,  but  still  silently.  And  then,  after  a little, 
Caleb  got  her  story  out  of  her. 

How  she  wras  crying  because  she  had  a wid- 
owed mother  and  little  brother  at  home,  who 
were  just  as  hungry  as  she  was,  and  who  would 
not  have  any  kind  friend  to  give  them  food ; and 
how  she  had  come  out  this  night  with  a wicked 
purpose  in  her  heart,  because  that  she  could  not 
bear  longer  that  they  should  starve ; and  how  that 
when  she  spoke  to  Caleb  her  own  hunger  over- 
came her — and  she  was  so  selfish,  so  wickedly 
selfish — and  now  she  must  go.  But  Caleb  started 
up  and  called  back  that  waiter,  and  gave  him  sun- 
dry orders  very  rapidly ; and  when  he  went  away 
to  fill  them,  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and 
told  her  to  sit  quietly  for  a few  moments,  and  he 
would  go  with  her.  And  then  she  sat  down,  like 
a very  child,  as  she  was,  and  told  him  the  rest  of 
her  story.  Poor  green  Caleb  had  never  heard 
one  of  those  stories  before. 

They  had  been  very  poor,  she  said,  ever  since 
her  father  died,  and  that  was  when  she  was  about 
ten  years  old.  Her  mother  had  supported  them 
for  a good  while  with  her  needle,  and  then  Josey 
— that  she  said  was  her  name,  Josey  Carroll — 
had  been  able  to  sew,  too ; and  thus  they  had 
managed  to  live — but  that  was  all.  And  then 
her  mother  had  taken  sick,  and  then — the  waiter 
came  in  with  a large,  covered  basket,  which  Ca- 
leb seized;  and  after  he  had  paid  the  bill,  he 
tucked  Josey  under  one  arm,  and  they  hurried 
up  the  steep  saloon  stairs  and  out  into  the  star- 
light and  the  glare  of  street-lamps  again. 

They  took  a car,  and  about  twenty  minutes 
later  were  finding  their  way  up  a dark  court- 
yard, into  a narrow  alley-way,  up  flights  of  rick- 
ety stairs,  and  so  to  a room  on  the  top  floor  of  a 
tumble-down  tenement-house,  which  was  Josey’s 
home. 

There  was  no  fire  in  the  little  stove ; a splut- 
tering bit  of  candle  burned  on  a rough  pine  ta- 
ble ; and  on  the  floor,  upon  a mattress,  and  cov- 
ered with  a few  old  quilts  and  rags,  lay  hud- 
dled the  widowed  mother  and  the  poor  little 
brother. 

Caleb  dropped  his  basket,  and  saying  that  he 
would  be  buck  in  a moment,  fled  to  a corner 
grocery  which  he  had  seen  a boy  about  closing 
as  he  passed. 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  back  in  the  room, 
with  the  boy  following  laden  with  coal,  wood, 
and  candles. 

Then  he  made  the  fire  with  his  own  hands — 
for  he  had  learned  that  accomplishment  when  he 
was  a boy  at  the  old  homestead. 

The  candles  were  lighted,  the  table  was  spread, 
the  mother  and  little  boy  were  seated ; and  when 
they  were  fairly  at  work,  and  he  saw  how  hungry 
they  were,  then  Caleb  broke  down. 

He  went  and  opened  the  window  and  looked 
out  at  the  stars ; but  he  didn’t  see  them,  for  his 
eyes  dropped  tears  too  many  to  see  through. 

And  presently  a litfle  hand  was  slipped  into 
his,  and  as  he  turned  around  Josey  said,  “ Don’t 
cry!  you  have  made  us  all  so  happy,  and  you 
have  saved  us  from  so  much  ! Don’t  cry ! ” 

Caleb  pressed  her  hand ; then  he  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  said  he  must  go,  but  he  would  come 
to  them  the  next  morning.  And  then  he  shook 
hands  with  them  all,  and  went  out,  while  the 
blessings  and  prayers  of  the  poor  widow  followed 
him. 

It  was  nearly  daybreak  before  Caleb  had  fin- 
ished his  office-work  and  got  home  to  his  board- 
ing-house ; but  at  ten  o’clock  he  was  again  in  the 
room  in  the  tumble-down  tenement-house. 

It  was  nicely  swept,  and  a bright  fire  burning, 
and  the  few  bits  of  furniture  made-  to  look  as 
home-like  as  possible. 

And  three  smiling  faces  met  Caleb  when  he 
entered,  and  a welcome  that  made  the  young 
man  blush  for  very  shame.  That  was  the  last 
day  they  spent  in  the  tenement-house. 

Caleb,  delighted  to  have  some  one  to  spend 
his  money  on,  found  them  comfortable  apart- 
ments, neatly  furnished : hunted  up  some  lady 
friends  of  his,  who  gave  the  widow  all  the  plain 
sewing  she  could  do,  with  the  aid  of  a sewing- 
machine,  which  Caleb  furnished  her ; got  Josey 
a profitable  position  in  a public  institution ; and 
what  then  ? 

Well,  then — that  is  to  say,  about  six  months 
after,  when  the  public  institution  gave  Josey  a 
fortnight’s  holiday,  Caleb  took  the  whole  family 
— the  little  brother  had  been  going  to  school  all 
this  time — out  into  the  country  to  the  old  home- 
stead. And  when  the  fortnight’s  vacation  was 
over  Caleb  wrote  to  the  directors  of  the  public 
institution  resigning  Josey’s  position ; and  one 
bright  summer’s  morning  he  tucked  Josey  under 
his  arm  once  more,  and  the  widow,  and  Caleb’s 
mother — also  a widow — and  Caleb’s  little  sister, 
and  Josey’s  little  brother,  and  a whole  troop  of 
Caleb’s  uncles  and  aunts,  cousins  and  friends,  all 
strolled  quietly  down  the  quiet  country  road  and 
into  the  little  village  church ; and  there  Josey 
and  Caleb  were  married.  And  as  the  two  wid- 
ows had  become  fast  friends  they  lived  together 
at  the  old  homestead,  while  Caleb  took  his  little 
wife — thin  and  pale  no  longer,  but  plump  and 
flushed  and  happy  as  any  robin — back  to  the 
great  city.  And  surely  it  is  recorded  some- 
where by  the  good  angel  that  Caleb  never 
again  should  be  unhappy,  or  regret  that  he 
had  taken  to  wife  the  poor,  little,  half-starved 
gill  he  had  found  in  the  street. 


SAFE  LIGHT  FOR  OUR  HOMES. 

Mr.  Editor  : Permit  us  to  say  a word  in  behalf  of 
our  firesides,  at  least  where  gas  is  not  used,  or  if  so,  at 
an  expense  which  is  a burden. 

We  neither  make  nor  sell  the  Lamp  which  we  com- 
mend ; we  refer  to  Perkins  & House’s  Non-explosive 
Kerosene  Lamp.  Prof.  J.  H.  Skelyk,  of  Amherst  College, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  its  introduction  to  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England,  because  he  saw  in  it  a public 
blessing. 

It  is  perfectly  safe.  Nothing  that  can  be  used  for  il- 
lumination will  explode  in  it,  while  the  light  is  exceed- 
ingly brilliant,  steady,  and  is  entirely  inoffensive  as  to 
odor,  and  the  expense  less  than  one-half  that  of  gas. 

Messrs.  Votaw  & Montgomery,  ofl9Courtlandt  St., 
N.  Y.,  General  Agents  for  the  United  States,  are  recent 
graduates  of  a New  England  college,  and  men  of  the 
highest  character.  The  interest  of  the  public  in  such 
protection  to  life,  alone,  rises  above  all  mere  business 
competition  or  profits:  it  has  an  importance  solitary 
and  unrivaled  in  its  claims ; and  these  are  sustained 
by  the  best  names  in  the  scientific  and  literary  world. 
—[Conyregationalist.J 


We  should  not  suffer  from  a Cough  which  a few 
doses  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  will  cure.  Time, 
comfort,  health,  are  all  saved  by  it.— [Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

Comedones,  Black-Heads,  Flesh  Worms  or  Grubs, 
Pimply  Eruptions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the 
Face,  originate  from  a Suppressed  Secretion,  and  are 
positively  cured  by  Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple 
Remedy.  It  tones  the  Skin,  prevents  Wrinkles,  opens 
the  pores,  exudes  morbid  Secretions,  cures  all  Erup- 
tions of  the  Skin,  and  contains  no  Lead  poison. 

Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St., 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Send  for  Circular. 


Eight  per  Cent.  Gold 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 

81,500,000 

BY  THR 

ST.  JOSEPH  AXD  DEYVER  CITY  R.  R.  CO., 

in  denominations  of  $1000  and  $600,  coupon  or  regis- 
tered, with  interest  at  Eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able 15th  February  and  August,  in  Gold,  free  of  United 
States  taxes,  in  New  York  or  Europe.  The  bonds 
have  thirty  vears  to  run,  payable  in  New  York  in  Gold. 
Trustees : Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  New 
York.  The  mortgage  which  secures  these  bonds  is  at 
the  rate  of  $13,500  per  mile,  covers  a completed  road 
for  every  bond  issued,  and  is  a first  and  only  mort- 
gage. This  line,  connecting  St.  Joseph  with  Fort  Kear- 
ney, will  make  a short  and  through  route  to  California. 
The  Company  have  a Capital  Stock 

of $10,000,000 

And  a Grant  of  Land  from  Congress 
of  1,600,000  acres,  valued,  at  the 

lowest  estimate,  at 4,000,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 1,500,000 

Total $15,500,000 

Length  of  Road,  271  miles.  Price  97#  and  accrued  in- 
terest. Can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned.  Also, 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  information  relating  thereto. 
These  bonds,  being  so  well  secured,  and  yielding  a 
large  income,  are  desirable  to  parties  seeking  safe  and 
lucrative  investments. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE  & CO.,  Commercial  Agents, 

No.  54  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

TANNER  & CO.,  Fiscal  Agents, 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


GUFFROY’S 

Cod-Liver  Dragees 

(Sugar-Coated  Pills  of  Cod-Liver  Extract), 

A perfect  substitute  for  Cod-Liver  Oil,  more  effica- 
cious, more  economical,  and  free  from  all  its  disagree- 
able qualities.  Used  in  English,  French,  and  Amer- 
ican Hospitals,  and  highly  recommended  bv  the  Med- 
ical Faculty  here  and  in  Europe.  Send  for  a pam- 
phlet, which  contains  many  very  emphatic  testimo- 
nials from  eminent  physicians  who  have  tried  them. 
WARD,  SOUTHERLAND,  & CO., 

130  William  St.,  New  York. 

A box  of  240  Dragees,  equal  to  6 pints  Cod-Liver  Oil, 
$2.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


Heavy  Rolled -Gold 

HUNTING-CASE  WATCHES,  are  manufactured  on 
the  most  recent  and  improved  scientific  principles,  are 
warranted  for  finish  and  wear  equal  to  the  most  costly 
SOLID  GOLD  Watches. 

Fac-simile  Waltham  Patent  Levers,  $25 ; Chronom- 
eter Balance,  $30 ; Genuine  Waltham  Chronometer 
Balance,  $35:  Aluminium  Bronze  Full-Jeweled  Pat- 
ent Levers,  $15  and  $20;  Metal  Hunting-Case  Watch- 
es, for  Pedlars'  Trade,  $60  per  dozen.  Heavy  Rolled- 
Gold  Chains,  most  approved  styles,  $3  to  $10  each. 
Expressed  C.  O.  D.,  with  permission  to  examine,  by 
paying  the  Express  agent  charges  both  ways. 

JOHN  FOGGAN,  Watch  Importer  and  Dealer,  - 
No.  79  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


one  of  many  secrets  on  hunting  and  fishing  contained 
in  the  “Hunter’s  Guide  and  Trapper’s  Companion.” 
It  tells  all  about  hunting,  trapping,  fishing ; how  to 
make  canoes,  traps,  &c.,  <fec.  How  to  tan  furs  many 
ways,  fishing  secrets,  &c.,  Ac.  29,000  sold  already. 
Sells  100  every  day.  Yon  can  get  it  for  25  cents,  aud 
it  is  worth  $10  to  any  man  or  boy.  Send  on  your 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLE4IVS 

WINDOWS, 

MARBLE, 

KNIVES. 


Agents  wanted  for  wnison’s 
School  and  Family  Charts. 

To  canvass  every  state  in  the  Union.  Men  of 
ability,  and  well  recommended,  can  realize  handsome 
profits.  For  particulars  and  terms,  address 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


CORNS  Bunions,  Ingrowing  Nails,  &c.,  cured  by 
uvunu)  Briggs’jCurative.  Sold  every  where.  By 
mail.-M  cents.  1 Dk.  J.  BRIGGS,  Newark,  N.  J. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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I01ILTIIS  J|  CIRPETS. 

A T.  STEWART  & CO. 

are  now  exhibiting, 

AfT  POPULAR  PRICES, 
the 

LARGEST  AND  MOST  SELECT  ASSORTMENT 
OFFERED  THIS  SEASON  OF 

MOQUETTES, 

AXMINSTERS, 

VELVETS, 

TAPESTRIES, 

ENGLISH  BODY  BRUSSELS, 

SUPERFINE  INGRAINS, 

EXTRA  QUALITY  THREE  -PLYS, 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Axminster  and  Aubusson  Carpets, 

in  One  Piece,  with 

RICH  MEDALLIONS  AND  BORDERS  TO  MATCH. 


The  greater  part  of  the  above  are 
CONFINED  STYLES  and  THE  FIRST  IMPORTED. 

re-  Onr  customers  and  the  public  are  respectfully 
invited  to  examine  them. 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AVE.,  AND  TENTH  ST. 

1 ft  SAVED.— “ I had  it  all  in  a letter  sealed,  and 
*3)  1 U as  I put  it  in  the  P.  O.  our  P.  M.  showed  me 
the  “ Star-Spangled  Banner."  I read  its  exposures. 
That  $10  didn't  go.  I subscribed  for  the  “Banner,” 
and  have  $9  25  left.”  So  writes  a new  subscriber. 
Now,  reader,  did  you  never  get  bit  f Has  no  bogus 
jewelry,  sewing-machine,  watch,  or  some  other  swin- 
dler, caught  you  ? Then  you  are  lucky  indeed.  Do 
you  care  to  keep  posted  on  all  the  tricks  and  traps 
of  Swindledom?  Read  the  “ Banner.”  Every  attempt 
at  swindling  is  “shown  up"  in  its  columns.  It  em- 
ploys a special  detective  in  N.  Y.  City  to  unearth  ras- 
cality. See  the  January  number— see  the  February 
number— see  the  March  number,  just  out.  It  is  a large 
40-column,  8-page,  Ledger-size,  illustrated  paper,  cram- 
med full  of  real  genuine  wit,  humor,  fun,  and  money- 
saving exposures  of  rascality.  Thousand  after  thou- 
sand of  the  superb  steel  plate  “Evangeline”  have  gone 
to  thousands  of  gratified  readers  all  over  the  Union. 
Doyou  not  want  Longfellow’s  beautifhl  heroine  “ Evan- 
geline?" It  is  1%  by  2 feet  in  size,  on  elegant  plate 
paper.  We  will  mount  it  carefully  on  a roller,  and  send 
it  to  you  prepaid.  Will  give  you  the  “Banner”  for  a 
whole  year  for  only  75  cents  (not  one-half  the  price  of 
the  plate  alone).  Specimens,  6 cents.  Send  your  ad- 
dress and  only  75  cents  to 

STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER,  Hinsdale,  N.H. 


ROGERS’ 


Groups  of  Statuary. 


These  groups 
will  be  sent,  with 
all  the  express 
charges  prepaid, 
to  any  point  east 
oftheMississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the 
price,  viz. : 
Council  ofWar, 
$25.  Taking  the 
Oath,  $20.  Court- 
ship in  Sleepy 
Hollow,  $15,  &c. 

Send  for  illus- 
trated catalogue. 
Address 

JOHN  ROGERS, 
212  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 


PIMPLES. 

The  undersigned  will  cheerfully  mail  (free)  to  all  who 
wish  it,  the  Recipe  and  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using  a simple  and  beautiful  Vegetable  Balm,  that 
will  immediately  remove  Tan,  Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blotches,  and  all  eruptions  and  impurities  of  the  Skin, 
leaving  the  same  sort,  clear,  smooth,  and  beautiful. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  producing, 
by  very  simple  means,  a luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on  a 
bald  head  or  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  by  return  mail,  by  ad- 
* dressing  THOS.  F.  CHAPMAN,  Chemist, 

P.  O.  Box  5128.  195  Broadway,  New  York. 


With  Marshall's,  Rist’s,  and  Crandcll’g 
I IMPROVEMENTS  added: 

The  most  complete  and  best  Knitter  in  the 
world.  We  mean  what  we  sap,  and  wiU  forfeit  one 
thousand  dollars  if  what  we  claim  isn't  true.  For 
circular  and  sample  stocking,  address,  enclosing 
stamp,  J.  D.  ORNE  & CO., 

1 & 3 Market  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collius  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  and  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those 
of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’ 
and  ladies’ sizes.  Chains,  Collius  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction. — N.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  Fent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  Ac  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

TTTATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

VA  UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO., 

Of  MARION,  N.  J.,  retailed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  C.  A.  STEVENS  Ac  CO.,  Jewelers, 
40  East  14th  Street,  Union  Square,  New  York.  1ST  Call  or  send  for  Price-List. 


Boose y & co.’s  cheap  musical  publica- 
tions.—a new  Catalogue  ready,  free  on  appli- 
cation. 300  Glees,  Part  Songs,  Opera  and  Oratorio 
Choruses,  for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  6 cents  each. 
THE  BALLAD  SINGER— 50  new  songs  by  Claribel 
and  the  best  composers,  5 cents  each.  THE  MUSICAL 
CABINET— a complete  library  of  modern  music,  Sa- 
cred and  Secular,  Vocal  and  Instrumental,  in  books, 
50  cents  each.  HOUSEHOLD  MUSIC— a new  and 
elegant  series  of  popular  music-books,  40  cents  each. 
ORATORIOS  AND  MASSES,  50  cents  each.  TU- 
TORS AND  STUDIES,  for  all  instruments,  60  cents 
each.  VIOLIN  LIBRARY,  40  books,  50  cents  each. 
FLUTE  LIBRARY,  13  books,  50  cents  each.  Church 
Services,  25  cents  each.  Organ  and  Cabinet  Organ 
Music,  in  Volumes,  $1  to  $3  each.  Complete  Operas, 
with  words  and  music,  Operas  as  Piano-forte  Duets, 
Music  for  Bands,  &c.,  <fcc.  “ Absurdly  moderate  in 
price  and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  shape.”— New  York 
Times.  To  be  had  of  all  music  and  book  dealers. 
BOOSEY  & CO.,  No.  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

WILL  CURE  IN  5 MINUTES, 

My  AMAZON  ROOT  will  cure 
Head-ache,  Tooth-ache,  or  Ear- 
ache in  Five  Minutes;  is  also  a 
sure  cure  for  Catarrh.  Will  be 
sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
50  cent*,  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  Address 

G.  E.  ALZORA,  M.D., 

No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

Box  3690. 


A GREAT  OFFER, 

HORACE  WATERS,  No.4Sl  Broadway,  N.Y.,  will 
dispose  of  One  Hundred  Pianos,  Melodeons,  and  Or- 
gans, of  six  first-class  makers,  at  extremely  low 
price*  Tor  < a*li  during  till*  month,  or 
will  take  from  $5  to  $25  monthly  until  paid ; the  same 
to  let,  and  rent  money  applied  if  purchased.  New 
7-Octave  Pianos  for  $275  and  upward;  New  Organs 
for  $45  and  upward,  for  cash. 


QflVC  MnMCV -Harmless  and  elegant.  Save 
OHVL  IVIUrluT.  iiealtli.  Know’  what  you 

use.  Dr.  McLane’b  Prescriptions  and  Recipes  for 
Hair  Restoratives,  Hair  Oils  and  Dyes.  Cosmetics  to 
beautify  the  complexion ; to  remove  pimples,  freckles, 
and  tan,  quickly  and  safely;  to  remove  superfluous 
hair;  to  force  the  whiskers,  Ac.,  to  grow  in  three 
weeks ; to  curl  the  hair  permanently  and  beautifully ; 
various  Medicinal  Prescriptions,  &c.  Any  Druggist 
will  compound  them.  Sent  prepaid  for  $1.  Address 
Da.  C.  F.  McLANE,  Box  2563,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


VAN  NOSTRAND’S  General  Catalogue  of  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Scientific  Books.  Revised  to 
January,  1870.  Now  Ready.  With  a complete  Index 
to  Authors.  68  pages,  8vo ; handsomely  printed. 
Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher  and  Importer, 

23  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  Presses. 

MEN  and  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 
Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16.  Offices,  $15,  $20,  $30. 
Send  for  a circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

16  Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 


PSYCHOIMANCY,  Fascination,  or  Science 
of  the  Soul,  as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life.  400 
pp.,  Cloth.  By  Herbert  Hamilton,  B.A.  A curious 
book  for  inquisitive  people.  It  contains  complete  in- 
structions to  acquire  this  wonderful  power  over  men 
or  animals.  Can  be  obtained  by  sending  10  cents  for 
postage,  and  address,  to  T.  W.  EVANS  & CO., 

41  South  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  Family  use— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits  every 
thing.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sample 
stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 

the  leading  paper  of  its  class  in  New  England.  Give 
us  a trial,  and  we  will  prove  our  deserts. 

Teems  : Weekly,  $2  50 ; Monthly,  $1  50,  per  year. 

Send  stamp  for  specimens  and  premium  list. 

R.  P.  EATON  Ac  CO.,  Boston  Mass. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cute,  borders,  &c.,  &c..  10  cents. 

ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,Gb|  Mew  York. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Agents!  Read  This! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  ournew  wonderful  inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


THE  MAGIC  EGG.— Agents  can  realize  $10 
per  day  by  the  sale  of  these  amusing  and  singular 
Toys.  Sample  Egg  and  terms  mailed  on  receipt  of  10 
cents.  Address  W.  EARL,  26  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 

UT\TT?r  A U -HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
l IIMriuAKt  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  iu 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


WANTED.— For  the  address  of  any  energetic 
canvasser,  male  or  female,  I will  send  sample 
to  $20  Per  day,  free.  Address  D.  S. 
LININGTON,  88  South  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


MAPLEWOOD  Young  Ladies’  Institute, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Rev.  C.  V.  Spear,  Principal. 
The  next  semi-annual  term  opens  March  3, 1870. 


A VALUABLE  RECIPE. — Every  family  should  have 
it.  Enclose  50  cents  for  full  instructions.  Ad- 
dress E.  L.  SHUMANN,  26  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


[|]3bw  B zz.  1 
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This  is  acknowledged  to  he  the  best  saw 
and  in  more  general  use  than  any  other  in 
the  United  States.  For  Sale  by  all  first-class 


VOL.  3-1870. 

The  American  Eagle, 

A FAVORITE  LITTLE  MONTHLY. 

TERMS,  TWENTY-FIVE  CTS.  PER  ANNUM. 

Send  Three  Cents  for  a Specimen  Copy. 
Address  “AMERICAN  EAGLE,” 

NYACK,  NEW  YORK. 


of  Gold,  Superior  Compass  attachment.  Enameled  Dial, 
Silver  and  Brass  works,  glass  crystal,  size  of  lady’s 
watch.  Will  denote  correct  time,  warranted  five  years, 
superb  and  showy  case,  entirely  of  metal.  This  is  no 
WOOD  Compass.  Is  entirely  new,  patented.  6600  sold 
in  three  weeks.  Only  $1  each,  three  for  $2,  in  neat  case, 
mailed  free.  Trade  supplied.  Address  the  sole  man- 
ufacturers, MAGNETIC  WATCH  CO., 


PICTORIAL  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL-1870. 

Vol.  50.  New  Series.  $3  a year;  30  cts.  a No. 
Specimens,  20  cts.  See  list  of  premiums.  Address 
S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Jan.  and  Feb.  Nos.  now  ready. 


W 


ATCH  Free!  and  $30  a day  sure.  Nohnm- 

, 'T  *—  No  money  wanted  iu 

CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT.— $200  a month  with  Stencil  Dies. 
Samples  free.  S.  M.  Spencer  & Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


HARPER’S  MS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  auy  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  ana  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper' 8 Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $260 ; Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  60  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.—  Inside  Pages,  $1  60  per  L 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar. — $1  00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

published  by 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

~ Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

1. 

SKETCHES  OF  CREATION : a Popular  View  of 
some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  the  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  To- 
gether with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Sci- 
ence respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  and  the 
Ultimate  Destiny  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winchkll,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, Zoology,  and  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  ana  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00.  {Just 
Ready.) 

2. 

UNDER  FOOT.  A Novel.  By  Alton  Clyde,  Au- 
thor of  “ Maggie  Lynne."  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper, 
60  cents.  {Just  Ready.) 

3. 

THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON ; or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Orton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

4. 

HIRELL.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Abel  Drake’s 
Wife,”  “Bound  to  the  Wheel,”  “Martin  Pole,”  &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

6. 

ADVENTURES  OF  CALEB  WILLIAMS.  By  Wil- 
liam Godwin,  Esq.,  Author  of  “ St.  Leon,"  “ Cloud- 
esley,"  Ac.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  16mo,  Pa- 
per, 37  cents. 

7. 

PLAUTUS’S  PLAYS.  T.  Macci  Plant!  Captivi,  Tri- 
nummus,  et  Rudens.  With  English  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory.  By  C.  S.  Harrington,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  Wesleyan  University.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

8. 

MEDORA  LEIGH : a History  and  an  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Charles  Mackay.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, and  a Commentary  on  the  Charges  brought 
against  Lord  Byron  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

9. 

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “ Our  Vil- 
lage, &c."  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated 
Contemporaries.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L’Es- 
tkange.  2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

10. 

ONLY  HERSELF  A Novel.  By  Annie  Thomas, 
Author  of  “False  Colors,"  “Denis  Donne,”  “Play- 
ing for  High  Stakes,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

11. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  Life  and  Teachings,”  &c. 
Elegantly  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Dor6,  Dela- 
roche,  Durham,  aud  Parsons.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  00 ; Gilt  Edges,  $3  60. 

12. 

KITTY.  A Novel.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards,  Author 
of  “ Doctor  Jacob,"  “ A Winter  with  the  Swallows,” 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

13. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD:  a Book  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  Adventure.  By  James  Green- 
wood, Author  of  “ The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Dav- 


BOTTND  TO  JOHN  COMPANY;  or,  The  Adventures 
and  Misadventures  of  Robert  Ainsleigh.  With  Il- 
lustrations. 8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

15. 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,  relating  to  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  For  Universal  Reference.  Ed- 
ited by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain ; and  Revised  for  the  Use  of  American 
Readers.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00. 

16. 

MY  ENEMY’S  DAUGHTER.  A Novel.  By  Jttst™ 
McCarthy,  Anthor  of  "The  Waterdaifc Neigubors." 
Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper,  76  cents. 

17. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD:  a Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions 
of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig,  Author  of  “ The 
Sea  aud  its  Living  Wonders,"  “The  Harmonies  of 
Nature,”  and  “Tne  Tropical  World.”  With  Addi- 
tional Chapters  and  163  Illustrations.-  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $3  75. 


19. 

THE  ODES  AND  EPODES  OF  HORACE.  A Met- 
rical Translation  into  English.  WTith  Introduction 
and  Commentaries.  By  Lord  Lytton.  With  Latin 
Text  from  the  Editions  of  Orelli,  Macleaue,  and 
Yonge.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 75. 

20. 

COMFORT’S  GERMAN  COURSE.  A German 
Course,  adapted  for  use  in  Colleges,  High-Schools, 
and  Academies.  By  Geo.  F.  Comfort,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages  and  ^Esthetics  in  Al- 
leghany College,  Meadville,  Pa.  12mo,  Cloth  or  Half 
Leather,  $2  00. 

21. 

WRECKED  IN  PORT.  A Novel.  By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  “Kissing  the  Rod,”  “Land  at  Last,” 
“Black  Sheep,”  <&c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

22. 

LOST  IN  THE  JUNGLE.  Narrated  for  Young  Peo- 
ple. By  Paul  B.  Du  CHAiLLU^Author  of  “ Discov- 
eries in  Equatorial  Africa,”  “Wild  Life  under  the 
Equator,"  “Journey  to  Ashango  Laud,”  “Stories 
of  the  Gorilla  Country,"  &c.  With  numerous  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

23. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPANISH  HISTORY.  By  John 
S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “The  French  Revolution," 
“ The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  &C.  V ith 
Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

24. 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812; 
or,  Illustrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  History, 
Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the 
Last  War  for  American  Independence.  By  Benson 
J.  Lossing,  Author  of  “ The  Pictorial  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution."  With  882  Illustrations,  en- 
graved on  Wood  by  Lossing  & Barritt,  chiefly 
from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  1084  pages,  large  8vo.  Price,  in 

c' : J-'J?0".  $9  00 : Ualf 
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Woodward’s 


Iu  consequence  of  a CHANGE  in  OUR  FIRM,  and 
Removal  in  April  to  686  Broadway, 

Our  Entire  Stock  of 
$500,000  WORTH  OF 
CHINA,  GLASS,  SILVER  AND  PLATED  WARE, 
CHANDELIERS,  GAS  FIXTURES,  CLOCKS, 
BRONZES,  CUTLERY,  &c.,  &c., 
will  be  disposed  of,  and  we  offer  it  at  and 
BELOW  COST. 

An  examination  of  our  PRICES,  which  are  shown  in 
plain  figures  on  the  goods,  WILL  SATISFY  buyers 
that  WE  ARE  IN  EARNEST.  Every  one  is  invited 
to  call. 


Designs  and  Hints 


I Designs  and  Hints  on  Building. 

L.  J With  priced  catalogue  of  all  books 

on  Architecture  and  Agriculture. 
Quarterly,  25  cents  per  annum. 

Books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings,  & Fences. 


After  the  1st  of  May  the  business  will  be  continued 
by  our  successors, 

Messrs.  NICOL  <V  DAVIDSON, 

At  68  6 BROADWAY. 

Our  Messrs.  E.  V.  & E.  E.  Haughwout  retiring  from 
the  business,  either  party  will  sign  the  name  of  the 
present  firm  in  liquidation. 

E,  V.  HAUGHWOUT  & CO., 

488,  490,  & 492  Broadway,  cor.  Broome  St. 

W Orders  by  mail  will  be  carefully  filled,  and  at 
our  lowest  prices. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect. 


1 OOO  Working  De- 
signs, Plans,  and  De_ 
tails  of  Country  and 
Tillage  and  Suburban 
Houses,  with  Specifi- 
cations and  Estimates. 
Twelve  Dollars. 


The  best  weekly  in  America 

(according  to  the  testimony  of  both  Press  and 
People)  is  MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  the 
Largest,  Best,  and  Cheapest  Illustrated  Newspaper 
published.  Treats  ably  of  all  Rural  Affairs,  Science, 
Arts,  Domestic  Economy,  &c.,  and  is  also  an  enter- 
taining Literary  and  Family  Paper,  with  ardent  ad- 
mirers in  every  State,  Canada,  <fec.  Only  $3  a year. 
Back  numbers  from  Jan.  1 still  supplied,  or  you  can 
begin  now.  The  five  Jan.  numbers  sent,  as  speci- 
mens, for  25  cts.,  or  a single  one  free.  Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Woodward’s  Suburban  & Country  Houses. 

70  Designs.  $150. 

Woodward’s  Cottages 

4 ilk  and  Farm-Houses. 

1 88  Designs.  $1  50. 


H jPr  Woodward’s  Country 

■iiaisSJSlEESS  150  Designs.  $1  50. 
GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  Publisher, 

191  Broadway,  New  York. 


' The  Studded  Boots  are  laced  by 
simply  winding  the  string  from  one 
Stud  to  another.  That  every  one 
may  try  them  at  once,  we  will  send 
sample  pairs  at  Jobbers’  prices. 
Every  Pair  Warranted.  Send  three 
cents  for  descriptive  price-list. 

BOSTON  SHOE -STUD  CO., 

_ Boston,  Mass. 


STUDDED 

BOOTS. 


STUDS  instead 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York, 

OFFER  FOE  BALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


Farmers  and  canvassers 

can  flud  uo  more  pleasant  and  profitable 
WINTER  EMPLOYMENT 
than  to  sell  the  PERKINS  & HOUSE  PATENT  NON- 
EXPLOSIVE KEROSENE  LAMP,  constructed  on  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy’s  plan.  The  most  eminent  scientific 
men  pronounce  it 

1.  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  UNDER  ALL  CIRCUM- 
STANCES, BOTH  FROM  BREAKING  AND 
EXPLOSION. 

2.  It  gives  twice  as  much  light  from  Bame  sized  wick. 
3.  It  uses  38  per  cent,  less  oil. 

4.  It  is  ornamental  and  durable— lasts  a lifetime. 

5.  It  gives  no  odor  in  bnrning,  turned  never  so  low. 

6.  The  steadiness  of  the  flame  is  especially  wonderful. 
7.  It  is  a successful  rival  of  gas  at  a trifling  expense. 
We  will  refund  the  money  on  receipt  of  the  Lamp  if 
any  one  of  the  above  claims  proves  incorrect. 

One  Agent  sold  72  lamps  the  first  two  days  in  going 
from  house  to  house. 

One  old  farmer  sold  103  lamps  in  a town  containing 
113  families,  and  said,  ‘‘I  have  lived  to  be  a blessing 
to  my  kind."  Good  agents  clear  $12  per  day. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  terms,  address 
VOTAW,  MONTGOMERY  & CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  19  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURERS 


GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 


Beg  to  Announce 

A GENERAL  REDUCTION 


in  their  prices,  in  accordance  with  the  decline  in  the 
premium  on  gold,  and  consequent  decreased  cost  of 
imported  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Piano- 
fortes. In  addition  to  their  established  styles  of  Pi- 
ano-fortes, STEINWAY  & SONS,  in  order  to  meet  a 
long-felt  and  frequently-expressed  want,  by  persons 
of  moderate  means,  teachers,  schools,  &c.,  have  per- 
fected arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  an  entire- 
ly new  style  of  instrument,  termed 

Tlic  “ School”  Piano. 

A thoroughly  complete  instrument  of  7 octaves,  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  size,  scale,  interior  mechanism,  and 
workmanship  as  their  highest-priced  7-octave  Pianos ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  this  new  style  of  instru- 
ment is  constructed  in  a perfectly  plain  yet  exceeding- 
ly neat  exterior  case.  These  new  instruments  will  be 
supplied  to  those  who  desire  to  possess  a thoronghly 
first-class  “ Steinway  Piano,"  yet  are  limited  in  means, 

At  Exceedingly  Moderate  Prices. 

STEINWAY  & SONS  also  desire  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  their  new 

PATENT  UPRIGHT  PIANOS, 

with  Double  Iron  Frame,  Patent  Resonator,  Tubular 
Frame  Action,  and  new  soft  Pedal,  which  are  match- 
less in  volume  and  quality  of  tone  and  surpassing  fa- 
cility of  action,  while  standing  longer  in  tune  and  be- 
ing more  impervious  to  atmospheric  influences  thaq 
any  other  Piano  at  present  manufactured. 

Price-Lists  and  Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  free 
on  application. 

EVERY  PIANO  is  WARRANTED  for  5 YEARS. 


B.  K.  BLISS  & SON, 


Nos.  41  Park  Row  and  151  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 

Importers,  Growers,  and  Dealers  in  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Horti- 
cultural Implements,  and  Garden  Requisites, 

Would  invite  attention  to  the  following  Collections  of  Seeds  for  the  FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 
which  have  been  favorably  known  in  every  section  of  the  country  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail,  Postpaid. 

The  following  Collections  contain  the  most  showy  varieties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  directions 
for  culture.  Each  packet  contains  a mixture  of  the  different  colors  ana  varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a 
greater  display  can  be  made  at  a much  less  price  than  when  ordered  iu  separate  packets.  Those  unacquaint- 
ed with  Flowers,  as  well  as  the  experienced  cultivator,  may  order  without  fear  of  disappointment. 

Collection  A— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annnals $1  00 

“ B — contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials  and  Perennials 1 00 

“ C— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and  Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new  and 

choicest  in  cultivation 1 00 

“ D— contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected  from  Prize  Floivcrs,  of  English  Pansies,  Ger- 

man, Carnation,  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas,  Truffaut’s  French  Asters,  Double  Holly- 
hocks  1 00 

Any  one  sending  $3  00  will  receive  the  four  Collections  postage  free. 

The  seeds  contained  in  the  above  assortments  are  of  our  own  selection.  Purchasers  who  prefer  to  make 
their  selection  from  the  Catalogue  will  be  entitled  to  a discount  proportionate  to  the  quantity  ordered. 

Collections  of  Kitchen  - Garden  Seeds  by  Mail,  Postpaid. 

A COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOR  ONE  YEAR’S  SUPPLY,  FOR  A LARGE 
OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 

The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a sufficient 
quantity  of  all  the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  required  in  the  Kitchen  Garden.  - 

Collection  No.  5 contains  55  varieties $3  60 

“ No.  6 contains  33  varieties 2 00 

“ No.  7 contains  18  varieties  (in  smaller  packets) 1 00 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail,  and  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  prices 
annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  bv  express  (freight  paid  by  purchaser)  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  as  follows : No.  1,  $20  00 ; No.  2,  $15  00  ; No.  3,  $10  00 ; No.  4,  $5  00. 

For  a list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  Catalogue. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  tlie  Flow- 
er and  Kitchen  Garden  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared,  in  preparing  this  edition,  to  make  it  the  most  complete  work  of 
the  kind  ever  published  in  this  country. 

It  contains  120  pages  of  closely-printed  matter,  and  two  hundred  choice  Engravings  of  favorite  Flowers 
and  Vegetables — a large  portion  of  which  are  entirely  new ; also,  two  beautifully-colored  Lithographs  of  Lili- 
um  Auratum  and  a group  of  Pansies,  and  a descriptive  list  of  upward  of  two  thousani>  Species  and  Varieties 
of  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with  Directions  for 
Jheir  Culture;  also,  a list  of  upward  of  One  Hundred  Varieties  of  Choice  Gladiolus;  with 
many  other  Summer-Flowering  Bulbs,  and  much  useful  information  upon  the  subject  of  Garden- 
ing generally. 

A copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  Twenty-five  Cents;  our  regular  customers  supplied  with- 
out charge.  Address  Hi  ri rr;i  n =.  I _r__  __ 

B,  K.  BLISS  SON,  P;  6.  feok  '6712,  New  York. 
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$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Fees. 
Address  W.  A.  nENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Warerooms,  First  Floor  of  Steinway  Hall, 

Nob.  109  Ac  111  .Eastt  Fourteenth  St. 

(Bet.  Fourth  Ave.  and  Irving  Place),  New  York. 


MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

the  Great  National,  Illustrated,  Rural,  Liter- 
ary, and  Family  Weekly,  now  in  its  XXIst  Year,  is 
fast  increasing  in  popularity  all  over  the  Continent. 
It  is  the  Largest,  Best,  and  Cheapest  Journal  of  its 
Class  published — the  most  complete  in  Contents,  Il- 
lustrations, &c.  In  its  sphere,  is  uuequaled  in  Abil- 
ity, 8tyle,  and  Circnlatiou.  Now  is  the  Time  to  Sub- 
scribe and  Form  Clubs ! Great  Inducements.  Only 
$3  a year ; back  numbers  of  this  volume  (from  Jan.  1) 
supplied,  or  you  can  begin  at  any  time.  The  five  Jan. 
numbers  sent,  as  specimens,  for  25  cts.,  or  a single 
one  free.  Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


The  combination  rule  and 

LEAD- PENCIL. —One  of  the  most  novel 
and  useful  articles  ever  offered  to  the  public.  No 
person  should  be  without  it. 

Sample  Pencil  sent  for  10  cents  and  a 2-cent  post- 
age stamp ; two  for  15  cents. 

Manufactured  wholesale  by  E.  A.  WHITFIELD, 
62  Duane  Street,  New  York. 


Pollak  & Son,  Mannf’rs  of  Genu- 
ine Meerschaum  Goods.  Stores:  619 
Broadway,  uuder  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
& 27  John  St.,  middle  of  block.  Send 
for  new  wholesale  or  retail  circular 
to  Letter-Box  5846.  Repairing  and 
Boiling  also  done. 


ASTHMA!  ASTHMA!  ASTHMA! 

HIESTAND’S  ASTHMA  REMEDY  not  only  re- 
lieves, but  permanently  cures  this  dreadful  disease. 

Sold  by  druggists  generally.  $3  per  Bottle.  Send 
for  circulars.  HIESTAND  & CO.,  DaytoD,  Ohio. 


TTUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE  and  Clav- 
J.J.  erack  College.  For  both  sexes.  Term  opens 
April  4.  Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  President, 
Claverack,  N.  Y. 


(horn  CITY  LOTS-kMvaliW  per  cent,  annuall; 

X.  C.  Blai6df.ll,  47  La  Salle  St., 'Chicago,  II 
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all  practical  printers,  and  the  success  of  the  firm 
as  publishers  was  already  remarkable.  Saga- 
cious, untiring,  devoted  strictly  to  their  business, 
the  operations  of  the  house  were  constantly  ex- 
tended, and  its  intercourse  by  correspondence 
was  most  courteous  and  kindly,  for  Wksley  was 
the  correspondent,  and  his  letters,  embracing  a 


rectitude  which  seemed  to  spare  him  all  moral 
struggles. 

The  religious  influences  of  his  father’s  house 
were  seed  dropped  into  a kindly  soil.  The  young 
man  early  connected  himself  with  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  in  all  its  multitude  of  adherents 
there  could  be  none  of  a truer  humility  and  a sin- 


Faithful  and  constant  in  his  attend- 
urch,  and  most  generous  in  his  support 
enterprises,  his  devotion  was  deep  but 
His  ceaseless  charity,  his  patience, 
Tty  and  friendliness,  were  his  religious 
whole  life  was  his  great  act  of  wor- 
B services  of  his  Church  and  the  spirit 
of  its  members  strongly 
t moved  him,  and  he  went 
^ -Jr-p  - often  in  Brooklyn,  where 

— — — — 3 lie  lived,  to  share  in  the 

. - worship  of  (life  colored 

^ brethren,  delighting  in 

T± = its  fervor  and  fullness  of 

— -■  - expression.  Doubtless 

he  liked  to  recognize 
: the  divine  Fatherhood  by 

—  identifying  himself  in  re- 

— EE  ligious  feeling  and  aspi- 

— — ration  with  his  human 

— -gSEE:  brothers  of  the  lowest 

-5  estate. 

^*_E  He  thanked  God  that 
he  was  a Methodist ; but 
-y  ■ — there  was  probably  never 
- - a man  so  affectionately 

—  and  firmly  attached  to 

— . ._^crr  his  own  religious  de- 

■ r nomination  who  was  so 

I truly  liberal  and  free 

from  all  taint  of  bigotry. 
He  held  to  his  own  sect, 
but  as  one  believing  that 
in  his  Father’s  house  were 
many  mansions.  Secta- 
rian arrogance  was  as 
impossible  to  him  as  so- 
cial arrogance.  If  you 
watched  him  on  Sunday, 
you  saw  that  he  went  to 
the  Methodist  church. 
If  you  watched  him  ev- 
eiy  day  in  the  year,  you 
saw  that  he  was  a good 
man. 

Soon  after  joining  the 
firm  he  married  and  set- 
tled in  Brooklyn,  and 
gradually  a large  family 
clustered  around  him. 
The  business  prospered. 
As  the  correspondent 

^of  the  house,  he  was 
brought  in  contact  with 
men  of  every  kind,  and 
his  acquaintance  was 
very  wide.  His  shrewd 
observation,  his  retent- 
ive memory,  and  Ids  ge- 
nial humor  made  liis 
reminiscences  of  noted 
persons  very  charming. 
The  impression  made  by 

Il==z  him  upon  all  who  came 

: to  the  office  was  that  of 

=:  an  intelligent,  courteous, 
= and  most  unassuming 
= man.  But  it  wfte  well 
said  that  if  the  question 
were  asked,  which  is 
y the  head  of  the  house, 

— • which  is  the  Harper, 

=»  — - - and  w'ho  are  the  broth- 

: —z  ers?  the  only  accurate 

■ — answer  was,  “ Either 
- one  is  Harper,  end  all 

" the  rest  are  the  broth- 


JOSEPH  WESLEY  HARPER. 


days,  like  all  the  days  of  ^ - - - - -gJlIl 

his  life,  so  cheerful  mul  ^F4lll 

serene.  Wesley  hail  --  _ Jp||||!| 

always  a fond  remem-  " 

and  although  the  domes-  - - 

tic  discipline  in  the  fam-  ^ jlBllllllfi 

ily  of  a hard-working  - - ~3|ptelS§§ISi 

Methodist  farmer,  in  the  

days  when  that  Church  ■ 
was  full  of  the  mission-  — 
ary  spirit,  was  probably 

affection 

does  not  cloud  the  mem- 
ory,  and  for  which,  in- 
deed, a filial  and  pious 
s^ii  r H ^ ^ ^ 

“ It  is  many  a long  year 
since  I have  seen  him,” 

that  I shall  see  him  in 

ley  was  about  ten  years 

As  foreman  of  the  com-  ~~  ^ 

posing- room,  he  was  — ^ 

brought  into  personal  — ==■  '-= 

contact  with  men  who, 
in  those  days  of  hard 

drinking,  were  often  tur-  ~~~  ^ EE 

bulent  and  troublesome;  ~~ 

but  he  had  no  trouble.  — «~p —/  ^ 

He  was  slight  in  figure,  - xZT 

and  had  not  the  remark-  = — ^ r ^ 

able  muscular  power  of  ^ ^ 

bis  brothers.  But  he  — — — 

had  the  force  of  moral  ^nri  ■ ~T| 

firmness,  a singularly 

persuasive  manner,  and 

that  unaffected  regard 

for  men,  independent  of  their  condition,  which  is 
Instantly  felt  by  them ; and  these  gave  him  an 
ascendency  in  his  department  which  enabled  him 
to  keep  the  peace  without  harshness  or  ill-will. 

Before  1825  Wesley  and  Fletcher  had  be- 
come partners  in  the  lffrfejj  jyjvj(Fthe-  style  was 
changed  to  Harper  & Brothers!"  " Tney  were 


THE  LATE  JOSEPH  WESLEY  HARPER.— [Photographed  by  Gurney.] 


wide  variety  of  subjects  and  addressed  to  persons 
of  every  kind  of  temperament,  were  remarkable 
for  the  same  urbanity  of  manner  and  intelligent 
clearness  of  statement  that  marked  his  personal 
intercourse.  His  health  was  still  delicate,  and 
he  was  carefully  temperate  in  all  his  habits.  But 
temperance  was  not  a trial,  for  he  had  a natural 


cerer  piety  than  Wesley  Harper.  He  seemed 
to  feel  the  same  affectionate  pride  in  it  that 
George  Herbert  cherished  for  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  a class-leader,  and  always  a 
most  liberal  and  devoted  member.  But  the  shy 
humility  that  was  his  crowning  grace  kept  him 
silent  and  unobtrusive.  He  did  not  exhort  nor 
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those  who  were  employed  bv  the  firm ; and  the 
secret  of  their  great  regard  was  not  merely  his 
kindness  of  manner,  it  was  his  real  humanity. 
He  treated  them  as  a man  associating  with  men, 
not  merely  as  a master  with  his  workmen.  He 
won  their  confidence,  and  they  discovered  that 
they  had  found  a friend.  Every  morning  he  ap- 
peared quietly  in  every  department,  loitering 
from  case  to  case,  from  bench  to  bench,  and 
group  to  group,  stopping  to  chat,  or  to  note  the 
“ copy,”  or  to  look  over  the  proof,  or  to  see,  with 
his  mild  eye,  that  there  w.as  no  lagging  or  con- 
fusion. That  tranquil  presence  will  be  a remem- 
bered benediction  in  every  room.  A few  days 
before  he  died  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  trusted 
of  the  persons  employed  by  the  house  went  to  see 
him,  and  Wesley  bade  him  good-by,  and  begged 
him,  if  ever  in  word  or  manner  he  had  seemed 
harsh,  to  believe  that  he  had  not  meant  unkindly, 
and  to  forgive  him.  “I  told  him,”  said  the 
faithful  fellow-laborer,  “that  if  there  was  any 
thing  to  forgive,  it  was  not  upon  my  side.”  An- 
other said,  whose  position  enabled  him  to  ob- 
serve closely  Wesley’s  character  as  a business 
man,  “I  have  known  him  for  forty  years,  and 
he  is  spotless.” 

So  the  prosperous  and  pleasant  years  passed 
away.  He  built  a spacious  house  in  Brooklyn, 
full  of  sunshine  without  and  within.  To  one 
who  loved  him  it  seemed,  as  a man’s  chosen 
home  should,  a kind  of  image  of  himself.  He 
still  went  away  from  it  occasionally  upon  some 
short  voyage  for  his  health,  but  whenever  he  re- 
turned he  quietly  resumed  his  old  habits  at  the 
office.  For  some  time  he  believed  himself  to  be 
seriously  ill ; but  it  was  not  until  the  winter  of 
last  year  that  a sudden  and  startling  attack 
warned  him  of  his  condition,  and  a subsequent 
careful  investigation  showed  him  that  he  could 
not  recover,  and  that  his  death  might  occur  at 
any  moment.  But  whatever  inexpressible  sor- 
row this  brought  to  others,  Wesley  Harper 
tranquilly  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  cf  his  way. 
When  he  was  a little  better  he  made  short  excur- 
sions into  the  country,  and  came  occasionally  to 
the  office.  He  sat  quietly,  conversing  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  with  all  the  old  kindly  humor  and 
charity,  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  house 
unabated,  saying  pleasantly,  “ Now  that  James 
is  gone,  how  can  I be  spared  ?”  But  he  went  no 
more  into  the  work-rooms,  and  in  his  heart  he 
knew,  as  all  knew,  that  his  work  was  done. 

Then  came  the  confinement  to  the  house,  to 
the  room,  to  the  bed.  But  in  no  happy  home 
was  there  a more  cheerful  room  than  the  cham- 
ber of  the  dying  man.  All  his  friends  came  to 
it  and  went  away  as  with  a blessing.  To  his  re- 
ligious brethren  who  sought  his  confidence  he 
spoke  with  manly  humility  of  his  filial  trust  in 
God,  and  of  his  satisfaction  that  he  had  always 
professed  his  faith.  But  this  he  said  only  to 
those  who  invited  it.  Upon  no  man  did  Wes- 
ley Harper  ever  intrude  his  inmost,  sacred 
convictions.  At  last,  and  from  day  to  day,  he 
seemed  almost  to  hover  between  life  and  death. 
But  he  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the  end, 
had  even  named  his  pall-bearers — four  of  his 
friends  in  the  Sands  Street  Methodist  Church, 
and  four  of  his  friends  employed  by  the  firm — 
and  he  affectionately  invited  all,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  business,  to  attend  his  funeral.  On 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  13th,  a friend  called,  but 
learning  that  he  was  not  so  well,  would  not  go 
up  stairs.  Mr.  Harper  hearing  the  name,  sent  a 
humorous  message  of  love.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing, February  14,  he  seemed  to  be  refreshed  by 
the  night’s  rest.  But  at  about  half  past  seven 
he  asked  his  sister,  who  was  with  him,  to  raise 
the  window,  for  he  did  not  breathe  freely.  She 
did  so,  and  gave  him  a little  drink.  He  thanked 
her,  smiled  upon  her  with  the  old  familiar  ten- 
derness, and  closed  his  eyes.  She  saw  the 
change,  and  stepped  into  the  next  room  to  call 
the  others.  But  it  was  too  late.  Without  a sigh 
Wesley  Harper  had  died  as  peacefully  as  he 
had  lived. 

He  was  buried  from  the  Sands  Street  Church, 
with  which  he  had  been  long  associated ; and 
the  great  congregation,  a throng  of  sincere  and 
sorrowing  friends,  needed  only  to  remember  what 
he  was  to  feel  how  truly  a good  life  conquers 
death;  while  in  their  own  greater  charity  and 
patience  and  fidelity  hereafter  those  who  knew 
Wesley  Harper  will  always  feel  his  influence, 
and  perceive  that  a good  man,  though  dead,  yet 
speaketh, 
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THE  NEW  YORK  DEMOCRACY. 

THERE  is  a violent  qnarrel  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  New  York.  The  tyranny 
and  corruption  of  the  Tammany  managers  have 
at  last  produced  a reaction,  and  the  New  York 
World  cries,  down  with  the  Ring ! It  declares 
that  the  Ring  has  debauched  the  party,  and,  if 
not  destroyed,  that  it  will  ruin  it.  It  prophesies 
that  unless  the  power  of  .the  Ring  is  broken  the 
Democrats  will  lose  the  State  next  fall,  and  that 
the  Ring  will  be  as  fatal  to  it  in  1872  as  the 
Chicago  peace  platform  was  in  1864,  or  the 
Tammany  repudiation  platform  in  1868.  The 
World  says  a great  many  true  things  of  the  lam- 
entable and  alarming  consequences  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Ring,  and  summons  all  honest 
Democrats  to  the  rescue.  It  hopes  for  the  bo- 
operation  of  honest  Republicans  also ; and  as 
the  Tribune  is  doubtful  how  long  the  virtue  of 
the  World  will  hold  out,  it  turns  and  rends  Mr. 
Greeley  by  name,  rather  inconsistently  charg- 
ing him  both  with  {cjrrnjit?  ptngpljcjty.with  the 


enormous  offenses  may  strengthen  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

But  surely  the  World  can  not  forget  that  the 
Ring  has  obtained  power  partly  by  the  strenu- 
ous support  of  the  World.  It  has  not  forgot- 
ten, of  course,  that  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
crimes  of  the  Ring  was  the  naturalization  frauds 
of  1868,  nor  that  the  World  sneered  at  the  at- 
tempt to  expose  and  to  defeat  them.  Neither, 
of  course,  does  the  World  forget  that  it  support- 
ed the  Chicago  candidates  placed  upon  the 
platform  which  it  now  taunts ; and  that  it  most 
zealously  sustained  the  Tammany  candidate  of 
1868  who  stood  upon  the  platform  of  the  Con- 
vention. These  things  it  did  as  a party  organ ; 
and  in  doing  them  it  did  the  work  of  the  Ring 
which  controlled  its  party  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  which  had  nominated  Mr.  Hoff- 
man as  Governor. 

The  World  s explanation  of  this  course  is, 
that  much  as  it  disliked  the  Ring,  it  believed 
the  success  of  the  Republican  party  to  be  a 
greater  mischief  than  that  of  the  Democratic 
party  with  the  Ring  attached.  But  it  alleges 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  detach  the  Ring,  and 
consequently  it  blows  its  bugle.  And  for  what 
purpose  does  it  sound  the  charge  ? To  save  this 
State  in  the  autumn  of  1870  and  the  country 
in  1872  to  the  Democratic  party.  It  hopes  that 
the  honest  Democrats,  for  the  sake  of  the  party, 
will  overthrow  the  Ring,  and  restore  purity  to 
the  elections  and  decency  to  the  city  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  an  effort  which  must  necessa- 
rily be  abortive  in  the  way  that  it  is  attempted ; 
and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Democratic 
party  can  not  be  a reform  party  of  this  kind. 

The  present  Democratic  party  has  been  edu- 
cated in  contempt  of  morals  in  politics.  It  has 
been  trained  to  sneer  at  “moral  ideas,”  and  by 
no  preacher  more  zealously  than  the  World; 
and  when  you  exhort  people  to  sneer  at  what 
you  vaguely  call  morality,  you  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  them  totally  disregarding  com- 
mon honesty.  For  a generation  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  taught  to  sustain  slavery.  The 
teachers  may  have  meant  only  State  rights, 
but  a party  looks  through  the  abstraction  to 
the  fact,  and  the  fact  was  slavery.  Certainly, 
State  rights,  if  you  please  ; it  is  a very  pretty 
fence,  but  the  thing  fenced,  we  observe,  is 
slavery,  said  the  party.  So  we  had  the  negro 
decried  and  derided  in  every  foul  and  unmanly 
strain — the  World , since  it  became  what  it  calls 
Democratic,  leading  the  cry.  We  had  slav- 
ery advocated  upon  religious  and  economical 
grounds.  Injustice  and  unspeakable  wrong  the 
Democratic  leaders  tried  to  laugh  out  of  sight, 
or  to  hide  under  what  they  called  the  Consti- 
tution, and  their  teaching  was  the  most  demor- 
alizing conceivable. 

This  policy,  of  course,  had  its  effect.  It 
drew  to  the  Democratic  party  all  the  worst  ele- 
ments in  the  population,  and  the  party  relied 
upon  those  elements  for  its  successes.  It  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a party  so  trained  could 
have  any  high  regard  for  honesty  of  adminis- 
tration in  any  department.  The  party  justly 
argued  that,  if  it  is  Christian  and  constitution- 
al to  sell  black  men,  it  can  not  be  very  unchris- 
tian and  unconstitutional  to  cheat  white  men. 
The  Democratic  training  was  justified  of  its 
children.  In  its  chief  stronghold,  the  city  of 
New  York,  sneering  at  an  honest  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  rights  of  man,  relying  upon 
the  ignorance  and  pandering  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  most  degraded  population,  the  leaders 
have  constantly  confirmed  their  power,  until 
their  government  has  become  one  vast  and  no- 
torious system  of  corruption. 

The  World  proposes  to  break  this  power  by 
appealing  to  those  who  make  it.  Its  theory  of 
the  Ring  seems  to  be  that  it  is  strong  by  Repub- 
lican support,  and  that  “ the  rule  of  the  people” 
will  cure  all.  This  is  to  be  done,  apparently, 
by  abolishing  the  commissions.  But  the  com- 
missions were  established  at  the  request  of  mem- 
bers of  both  parties,  who  found  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  city  under  the  general  plan  which 
the  World  now  favors  intolerable.  Men  like 
Fernando  Wood  were  elected  Mayor,  and  the 
Mayor  appointed  the  police.  The  party  that 
had  been  trained  upon  negro  hating  elected  a 
demagogue,  and  the  peace  of  the  city  was  in 
his  keeping.  What  reason  is  there  to  suppose 
that  that  party  is  less  ignorant,  less  liable  to  be 
led  by  demagogues  than  before  ? Why  should 
any  one  who  knows  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  this  city  suppose  that  they 
would  rather  be  led  by  Mr.  Tilden,  the  World, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Manhattan  Club,  than 
by  Mr.  Sweeny  and  Mr.  Tweed?  This  the 
World  does  not  show.  But  until  this  can  be 
shown,  generalization  about  the  rule  of  New 
York  “filched”  from  the  people,  and  the  “rule 
of  the  people”  as  the  remedy,  is  pointless. 

The  lawful  and  only  hopeful  peaceful  reme- 
dy of  the  evils  of  the  condition  here  lies  in  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  “the  honest  Demo- 
crats,” as  the  World  calls  them,  with  the  Re- 
publicans. But  this  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
World.  It  proposes  its  change  as  a party 
measure.  It  would  destroy  the  Ring,  that  the 
party  may  not  be  too  heavily  “ handicapped”  in 
the  Presidential  race  of  1872.  It  begins,  there- 
fore, by  repelling  Republican  assistance.  The 
work  is  to  be  done  by  “honest  Democrats,”  that 

_ _ the  Republicans  may  be  beaten  in  the  State  in 
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the  matter  so  far  as  to  bring  separate  candidates 
into  the  field,  however,  it  will  undoubtedly  ap- 
peal to  Republican  support.  It  will  tell  us  that 
we  can  not  elect  any  man  of  our  own  in  the  city, 
and  that  an  honest  Democrat  is  certainly  better 
than  a dishonest  one. 

So  he  is ; but  for  ourselves  we  remember  that 
upon  this  principle  we  supported  Mr.  Hoffman 
for  Mayor  against  Fernando  Wood,  and  were 
rewarded  by  the  infamous  proclamation  in  re- 
gard to  the  frauds,  and  by  the  confirmation  of 
the  power  of  this  very  Ring,  of  which  Mr. 
Hoffman,  as  the  signature  of  the  monstrous 
Erie  bill  shows,  is  the  willing  instrument. 

And  why  did  this  happen  ? Or  why  should 
we  suppose  it  would  happen  again?  Because 
the  ultimate  reliance  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  is  upon  its  worst  elements.  It  is 
typified  by  that  absurd  spectacle  which  was  re- 
ported last  year  of  Mr.  Oakey  Hall,  as  Mayor 
of  New  York,  masquerading  in  a green  suit  on 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  to  cajole  the  least  intelligent 
of  the  Irish,  for  the  more  intelligent  despised 
the  performance,  of  course,  as  heartily  as  all 
other  sensible  citizens.  The  Ring  probably  un- 
derstands the  mass  of  the  Democratic  voters 
better  than  the  World;  and  that  mass  controls 
the  party.  Consequently,  if,  in  full  view  of  the 
history  and  training  and  composition  of  that 
party,  Republicans  should  give  their  votes  to 
Democratic  candidates,  in  the  hope  of  reform, 
they  would  give  them  to  those  who  will  plead 
party  necessity  as  the  excuse  of  yielding  to 
those  worst  elements,  as  the  World  did  in  the 
Presidential  campaigns  of  1864  and  1868.  The 
World  complains  bitterly  that  Republicans  do 
not  help  its  movement.  But  if  it  preferred  to 
keep  the  Ring  in  power  to  save  its  party,  by 
what  logic  does  it  complain  of  others  who  do 
the  same  thing  ? 


CUBA  AND  BELLIGERENCY. 

Senator  Sherman  is  a cautious  man.  When, 
therefore,  he  appears  as  the  champion  of  Cuban 
recognition,  it  is  fair  to  believe  either  that  he  sup- 
poses, from  his  intercourse  with  other  Senators, 
that  they  favor  it,  or  that  he  is  persuaded  it  is 
the  secret  wish  of  the  Administration.  Senators 
Carpenter,  Howe,  and  Morton  plead  for  it 
directly  or  indirectly.  They  approach  it  differ- 
ently, but  their  purpose  is  evidently  the  same. 
All  these  gentlemen  perhaps  believe  that  there 
is  a strong  public  opinion  which  demands  rec- 
ognition. If  they  do,  they  are  profoundly  mis- 
taken. There  is  very  little  public  interest  in 
the  question.  The  Senators  have  read  the  ac- 
counts of  the  late  Cuban  meeting  in  this  city. 
Were  they  impressed  by  it  as  a manifestation 
of  real  feeling?  Have  they  read  of  similar 
meetings  elsewhere  ? And  have  they  observed 
that  there  is  a society  just  formed  here,  at  the 
very  seat  of  the  Cuban  Junta,  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  public  sympathy  and  interest  for 
Cuba? 

General  Banks  has  offered  a resolution  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  authorizing  the 
President  to  maintain  a strict  neutrality  in  the 
Cuban  contest.  If  this  means  any  thing,  it 
means  the  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  to 
the  Cubans.  And  if  so,  we  ask,  as  we  did  last 
summer,  why  not  say  frankly  what  you  mean  ? 
If  gentlemen  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  are 
of  opinion  that  there  is  such  a contest — for  a 
contest  nobody  denies — as  to  justify  recogni- 
tion— that  there  is  a responsible  republican 
government  in  Cuba,  exercising  actual  author- 
ity, to  which  we  may  look  in  case  of  trouble — 
in  a word,  that  the  prolonged  disturbances  in 
Cuba  have  become  a war  of  such  proportions 
and  with  such  results  that  we  may  honorably 
and  with  moral  justification  take  the  risk  of  a 
war  with  Spain  by  recognition,  then,  by  all  that 
is  sacred  in  national  honor,  let  us  distinctly  ac- 
knowledge the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Cubans 
in  arms. 

Senator  Carpenter  says  that  war  exists,  and 
that  we  may  safely  say  so;  and  that  the  Unit- 
ed States,  by  tendering  its  good  offices,  has  vir- 
tually said  so,  and  thereby  has  really  recog- 
nized belligerency.  The  Senator’s ’argument 
is,  that  whenever  a government  can  not  keep 
the  peace  by  civil  process,  but  resorts  to  its  war 
powers,  and  is  resisted,  war  exists.  Then,  if 
we  send  soldiers  to  Utah,  and  the  Mormons  do 
not  yield,  the  European  powers  may  declare 
that  war  exists,  and  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly. If  there  is  a war,  he  says  there  are 
belligerents,  and  to  say  so  is  only  to  state  a 
fact.  But  this  is  a position  which  would  hard- 
ly be  gravely  urged  to  its  conclusions,  for  it 
would  erect  every  prolonged  insurrection  into  a 
war,  and  involve  every  nation  in  the  disturb- 
ance of  every  other.  A belligerent,  in  an  in- 
ternational sense,  is  not  a certain  number  of 
people  fighting,  but  a certain  organized  author- 
ity attesting  itself  by  its  acts.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a regular,  visible  government  behind 
the  fighting.  Does  Senator  Carpenter  believe 
that  there  is  any  such  belligerent  in  Cuba  ? 

Unquestionably  there  is  some  kind  of  fight- 
ing in  Cuba,  and  an  immense  lying  about  it  on 
all  sides.  Spain  has  sent  soldiers  to  the  island, 
and  has  built  and  equipped  gun-boats  ; and  the 
insurgents,  apparently  of  a guerrilla  kind,  have 
met  them  in  one  or  two  battles,  but  have  been 
generally  inaccessibly  posted  in  the  hill  coun- 
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try.  There  is  a constitution  published,  and  a 
form  of  civil  government.  Does  any  body  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  part  of  the  island  < > 
Cuba  in  which  justice  is  administered  by  judges 
and  courts  under  that  republican  authority  ? 
Is  it  not  unquestionably  the  fact  that  the  con- 
stitution and  the  form  of  government  have  been 
improvised  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the 
United  States  an  apparent  basis  of  belligerent 
recognition,  in  the  hope  that  by  such  recog- 
nition Cuba  might  be  separated  from  Spain ; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that  govern- 
ment, but  that  the  island  may  be  annexed  to 
the  United  States? 

If  Congress  honestly  believes  that  the  Cuban 
insurgents  are  in  a true  and  received  sense  bel- 
ligerents, let  it  say  so.  But  let  it  demand  some 
other  evidence  than  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a virtually  passive  resistance  to  Spain  continued 
for  more  than  a year.  And  when  it  has  pro- 
claimed “neutrality,”  let  it  not  complain  if  for- 
eign powers  do  the  same  when,  under  Mr.  Ccl- 
lom's  bill,  we  send  the  army  to  Utah. 


NATURALIZATION  AND  THE 
REGISTRY. 

Fraudulent  naturalization  has  become  so 
notorious,  especially  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  great  d^pot  of  immigration,  that  «t  is  evi- 
dent the  system  ought  to  be  abandoned  as  a 
farce,  or  wholly  reformed.  The  Constitution 
gives  Congress  power  to  establish  a uniform 
rule  of  naturalization;  but  the  State  courts, 
over  which  Congress  has  no  control,  naturalize. 
The  result  is  the  pleasing  spectacle  offered  by 
certain  courts  in  this  city  just  before  election. 
They  become  mere  “mills”  for  grinding  out 
voters,  in  a manner  of  which  W’e  exposed  the 
details  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  when  the  mon- 
strous frauds  in  naturalization  occurred. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of*  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  prepared  a bill  to  put  an 
end  to  these  shameful  proceedings.  They  pro- 
pose that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  alone 
shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  naturaliza- 
tion ; and  why  should  any  good  citizen  object  ? 
They  are  tribunals  of  the  best  character,  and 
beyond  suspicion  of  interest  in  maladministra- 
tion of  the  law.  The  Judges  do  not,  like  our 
Judges,  make  voters  for  themselves  in  making 
citizens.  The  act  of  admission  to  citizenship 
is  essentially  a grave  one,  and  should  he  most 
carefully  guarded.  It  is  enough  that  it  is  not 
so  guarded  under  the  present  system. 

The  bill  proposed  provides  that  notice  of  in- 
tention must  be  filed  in  a United  States  court, 
and  after  four  years’  continuous  residence  a cer- 
tificate may  issue  to  take  effect  six  months  aft- 
erward. This  secures  the  substantial  intention 
of  any  law  of  naturalization.  But  it  has  been 
amusingly  attacked,  in  the  most  vociferous  man- 
ner, as  “ a villainous  scheme  for  weakening  the 
Democratic  party  at  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion,” by  a paper  which  a few  days  afterward 
discovered  that  it  did  no  such  thing,  because 
aliens  need  not  be  naturalized  to  become  voters. 
If  the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance,  chooses 
to  allow  every  inhabitant  to  vote,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  it  can  be  prevented  from  doing  so. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  the  same  paper 
asserts,  that  “Congress  can  not  meddle  with 
the  qualifications  of  voters”  for  national  or  State 
officers.  It  certainly  can  and  would  meddle  in 
case  any  State  should  impose  qualifications  in- 
compatible with  a republican  government,  which 
it  is  bound  to  secure  to  every  State,  and  of  which 
it  is  necessarily  the  judge.  It  is  a misfortune 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  even  the  electors 
of  President  and  of  Congress  are  of  unequal 
qualification.  One  State  may  allow  a foreigner 
who  landed  yesterday  to  vote  far  President,  and 
the  next  State  may  require  a residence  of  ten 
years,  and  proved  familiarity  with  the  language 
of  the  country. 

The  value  of  a registry  to  an  honest  election 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  constant  hostility 
of  the  Ring,  and  by  the  party  which  profits  by 
the  Ring.  Every  voter  who  respects  his  ow*n 
rights  and  an  honest  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people,  sees,  of  course,  that  nothing  is 
more  important  than  to  ascertain  who  are  en- 
titled to  vote,  and  to  take  care  that  they,  and 
no  others,  do  vote,  and  vote  but  once.  Surely 
it  is  not  asking  more  than  every  man  who  cares 
for  his  own  vote  is  willing  to  grant,  that  every 
man’s  right  to  vote  shall  be  verified  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  “honest”  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  which  is  considering  the 
charter,  will  also  probably  destroy  the  regis- 
try. Meanwhile  its  chief  members  declare  that 
“ repeating”  is  notorious.  It  was  even  alleged 
that  the  Speaker  had  been  elected  by  enormous 
frauds.  Let  us  see,  then,  with  all  its  fine  pro- 
fessions of  faith  in  the  people,  what  the  Legis- 
lature will  do  to  secure  an  honest  expression 
of  the  people’s  will. 


CURRENT  COMEDY. 

Mr.  Fernando  Wood  has  recently  expressed 
in  Congress  his  nervous  apprehension  lest  there 
should  be  trading  in  West  Point  appointments. 
Nothing  but  the  sternest  rectitude  in  all  public 
affairs  will  satisfy  this  statesman.  Money-mak- 
ing  ib  IjJcjlQtiHg  artivfa  SiH’fiis  most  eloquent  de- 
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straight  and  narrow  that  very  few  can  enter  in 
thereat.  Mr.  Fernando  Wood’s  praise  of 
political  integrity  is  the  best  thing  in  comedy 
since  Mr.  Joseph  Surface’s  commendation  of 
the  moral  virtues. 

But  there  are  comic  touches  in  the  Sweeny 
charter  which  are  almost  as  exquisite,  and  they 
occur,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  the  Excise  arti- 
cle. Thus  the  Tammany  Ring,  through  their 
agents,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  are  to  ap- 
point the  Board  of  Excise;  and  such  is  the 
sensitive  regard  of  the  charter  to  the  public 
welfare  that  it  empowers  the  Board  “ to  grant 
licenses  to  any  person  of  good  moral  character.” 
It  does  not,  indeed,  forbid  the  permission  to 
persons  of  an  immoral  turn ; but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  none  such  will  apply.  The  persons 
of  good  moral  character  who  are  thus  licensed 
are  to  be  particular  and  prevent  all  disturbance 
upon  their  premises,  and  are  to  summon  the  po- 
lice, and  the  offenders  are  to  be  removed.  But 
if  nothing  of  the  kind  is  done,  why,  then — the 
persons  of  good  moral  character  must  be  con- 
sidered “ desartless.” 

Then  we  come  to  the  purest  humor  conceiv- 
able, the  truly  genteel  comedy.  It  is  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  aforesaid  persons  of  good  moral 
character  or  otherwise  to  sell' liquor  to  an  ap- 
prentice or  to  a minor  under  eighteen,  know- 
ing or  having  probable  cause  to  believe  him  to 
be  such,  without  the  consent  of  the  apprentice’s 
master  or  mistress,  or  of  the  minor’s  parent  or 
guardian.  What  a tender  picture  does  not 
this  provision  suggest  of  the  moral  merchant 
at  the  frequent  corners  of  the  avenues  and  of 
every  other  street  in  town,  solemnly  requiring 
his  younger  customers  not  to  drink  if  they  are 
not  yet  chartered  libertines,  putting  them  upon 
their  honor  to  take  back  their  money  if  they 
may  not  lawfully  drink  the  liquors  of  “every 
choice  variety”  which  he,  in  his  capacity  of  per- 
son of  good  moral  character,  is  authorized  to 
sell  to  those  who  are  authorized  to  buy ! This 
is  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter  which 
is  sure  to  be  universally  enforced.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  impregnable  of  the  ramparts 
which  the  charter  erects  around  the  public 
virtue. 

Once  more,  by  another  section,  the  moral 
persons  are  authorized  to  keep  their  “ places” 
quiet  and  orderly,  and  on  Sundays  closed ; but 
nothing  shall  be  construed  as  hostile  to  the  en- 
tertainment by  taverns  of  the  traveling  public 
upon  Sunday  “in  the  mode  usual  therein.” 
What  a traveling  public  Sunday  will  disclose ! 
Moreover,  at  the  places  in  which  the  moral 
person  resides,  and  which  are  to  be  closed  on 
Sundays,  nothing  shall  be  construed  as  hostile 
to  peaceable  ingress  and  egress— of  whom  and 
for  what  purpose  is  not  stated.  It  would  in- 
jure the  comic  effect.  Nor  must  any  thing  be 
construed  as  hostile  to  the  consumption  of  lager 
beer  sold  by  moral  persons  in  gardens,  provided 
that  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality  are 
consulted  by  not  allowing  such  gardens  within 
a quarter  of  a mile  of  a church  ! 

Surely  religion  and  morality  could  ask  for  no 
more.  If  there  be  any  body  who  does  not  see 
that  all  this  shows  a resolution  to  save  society 
from  the  grog-shop,  to  encourage  persons  of 
good  moral  character,  and  to  foster  religion  and 
morality,  we  doubt,  also,  if  he  would  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  austere  political  virtue  of  the 
Honorable  Fernando  Wood. 


DEMOCRATIC  ECONOMY. 

The  Hon.  William  F.  Allen,  Comptroller 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  a gentleman  of 
high  character,  and  he  owes  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  the  public  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  he  has  allowed 
Mr.  Peter  B.  Sweeny  to  retain  the  sum  of 
$46,720  91  for  drawing  his  check  to  pay  into 
the  State  treasury  the  proportion  of  the  State 
tax  due  from  the  county  of  New  York  for 
1868,  and  $36,318  39  for  the  same  service  in 
the  following  year.  When  Mr.  Allen  was 
elected  Comptroller  a law  was  passed,  in  a 
provision  to  the  county  tax  levy,  that  the 
compensation  of  the  treasurer  should  be  a half 
of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  money  that  he  offi- 
cially received,  and  the  same  upon  that  which 
he  paid  out,  “ but  not  exceeding  ten  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  from  the  county  treasury." 
This  would  seem  to  be  plain  enough.  And  in 
his  report  Mr.  Allen  says  that  the  practice 
has  been  to  allow  the  treasurers  to  retain  one 
per  cent.,  not  exceeding  a specified  sum ; but 
he  says  also  that,  as  the  demands  have  in- 
creased, it  is  doubted  whether  under  the  laws 
county  treasurers  are  entitled  to  payment  from 
the  State  treasury,  except  where,  as  in  one  or 
two  cases,  there  has  been  express  legislative 
permission;  and  in  this  doubt  he  concurs. 
How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  Mr.  Sweeny 
has  received  a sum  so  enormous  ? 

Upon  the  plea  that  by  the  law  he  is  to  have 
one  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  amount  received 
and  paid,  and  that  the  law  merely  limits  the 
amount  of  his  compensation  from  the  county 
treasury  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  leaving,  by 
implication,  the  rest  to  be  paid  from  the  State 
treasury!  But  the  law  of  1863  provides  that 
the  compensation  of  county  treasurers  for  this 
service  shall  not  exee|e)flj  rajc{  f {pwsan|h  dollars ; 
and  when  Mr.  Daniel  Devlin,  despite  the 
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law,  insisted  upon  retaining  one  per  cent., 
which  was  formerly  allowed,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decided  against  him,  and  maintained  the 
law  of  1 863.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  wheth- 
er, under  the  law  of  1868,  allowing  a compen- 
sation of  one  per  cent.,  “but  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  from  the  county 
treasury,”  the  treasurer  is  limited  to  that 
amount,  or  may  receive  one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  of  which  not  more  than  ten  thousand 
must  be  paid  by  the  county. 

A writer  in  the  Evening  Post  pertinently  in- 
quires whether  the  later  act,  specifying  the  limit 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  from  the  county  treas- 
ury, supercede  that  of  1863,  specifying  two 
thousand  dollars  as  the  limit  of  the  amount  to 
be  paid  from  the  State  treasury.  And  even  if 
it  does,  may  the  Chamberlain  retain  it  ? Must 
he  not  first  pay  it  to  the  Comptroller,  and  then 
receive  it  by  a direct  appropriation?  More- 
over, can  an  act  regulating  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  a county  be  construed  as  meaning  to 
take  money  from  the  State  treasury  ? 

Here  are  very  serious  questions.  They  are 
of  a kind  that  justify  and  demand  delay  and 
judicial  construction.  But  Mr.  Comptroller 
Allen  grants  to  Mr.  Peter  B.  Sweeny  the 
utmost  amount  claimed,  while  stating  in  his  re- 
port that  it  is  important  that  the  subject  should 
be  definitely  settled  by  law.  While  it  is  still 
indefinite,  why  does  he  allow  such  an  enormous 
claim  ? That  is  the  question  which  the  Comp- 
troller ought  to  answer.  Nor  is  it  any  expla- 
nation to  say  that  there  are  “ exceptions  cre- 
ated by  express  legislation,"  unless  he  means 
that  the  provision  of  1868  is  an  exception  of 
the  kind.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  is 
not  necessarily  so,  and  can  not  be  made  so  but 
by  judicial  interpretation,  except  by  a Comp- 
troller who  is  unwilling  to  refuse.  There  are 
men  in  the  Democratic  party  of  whom«no  ex- 
planation of  such  a course  would  be  expected 
by  any  body;  but  Mr.  Allen  is  not  one  of 
them. 


THE  SITUATION. 

The  plan  recommended  by  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  cutting  down  the  internal  revenue 
to  the  extent  of  some  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
may  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  an  opin- 
ion against  Mr.  Bodtwell’s  funding  scheme. 
The  recent  loan  put  upon  the  European  mar- 
ket by  Russia,  and  the  rate  of  interest  prevail- 
ing in  many  of  the  money  centres  of  Europe, 
have  undoubtedly  satisfied  the  Committee  that 
Mr.  Boutwell’s  scheme  is  wholly  impractica- 
ble. The  Russian  loan,  although  bearing  5 
per  cent,  interest,  was  offered  at  £80  for  each 
£100,  or  at  about  6fc  per  cent,  interest.  It 
commands  already  a premium  of  2\  per  cent., 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  total  of  bids  was  great- 
ly in  excess  of  the  amount  required. 

The  standing  of  Russia  throughout  Europe 
is  good,  owing  to  the  punctuality  with  which 
her  payments  were  met  during  her  recent  war, 
to  the  firmness  with  which  the  Emperor  is  seat- 
ed in  power,  to  her  exemption  from  the  dan- 
ger of  conquest  by  other  nations,  and  to  her 
vast  territorial  possessions.  As  our  people 
have  been  steadily  running  up  a debt  to  Europe 
since  the  war  to  an  amount  which  now  reaches 
two  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num, as  our  financial  policy  has  not  been  im- 
proved by  cutting  down  our  excess  of  paper- 
money,  and  as  the  amount  paid  for  interest  on 
our  bonds  held  abroad  is  much  less  than  the 
annual  score  we  allow  to  run  up,  it  can  not  be 
said  that  either  our  ability  or  our  willingness  to 
stand  the  burden  of  our  enormous  debt  has  yet 
been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  capitalists  in 
Europe.  All  expectation,  therefore,  of  placing 
a four  and  a half  per  cent,  loan  at  par  at  pres- 
ent must  be  treated  as  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  has  determined. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  had  assurances  that  such  a 
loan  could  be  placed  abroad  if  a sufficient  dis- 
count were  allowed,  and  the  bonds  were  made 
payable  in  the  money  of  important  European 
states ; but  it  will  be  found  on  investigation  that 
the  desire  for  commissions  has  had  great  influ- 
ence, and  that  there  would  be  close  scrutiny  into 
our  situation  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists  who 
stand  behind  which  would  prevent  the  required 
subscriptions. 

The  United  States  is  yet  to  encounter  the 
severe  experience  of  paying  interest  without  at 
the  same  incurring  a larger  debt.  When  Eu- 
rope shall  refuse  to  trust  us  to  the  extent  of  our 
new  annual  indebtedness,  or  we  ourselves  shall 
abandon  the  extravagance  which  occasions  this 
annual  charge,  we  shall  be  competent  to  esti- 
mate the  true  effect  of  the  debt  upon  our  popu- 
lation. There  can  be  no  improvement  in  our 
condition  until,  having  passed  through  this  ex- 
perience, we  shall  have  demonstrated  what  is 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  people  on  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Boutwell  expects  this  to  be  as- 
sumed ; the  creditor  requires  that  it  shall  be 
proved, 

We  have  already  shown,  in  previous  articles, 
that  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Trea.su  ^ of  press- 
ing down  gold,  without  at  the  same  time  im- 
proving our  paper-currency  in  a corresponding 
degree,  has  had  a powerful  effect  in  lowering 
the  currency  price  of  our  exportable  products, 
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and  that  the  whole  West  is  suffering  from  its 
influence.  Cotton  has  felt  the  power  of  the 
Treasury  to  some  extent,  and  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  planter  to  maintain  the  price  of 
this  staple  if  the  sales  of  gold  shall  be  continued 
through  the  spring. 

The  apparent  abundance  of  gold  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  on  each  succeeding  sale,  the  purchas- 
er takes  from  the  Sub-treasurer  a certificate  of 
its  deposit  in  the  Treasury  instead  of  moving 
the  gold  itself,  and  hence  our  banks  appear  to 
be  loaded  with  it  as  well  as  the  Treasury. 

These  certificates  now  amount  to  over  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  for  which  there  is  but  little 
demand  except  to  pay  duties;  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a foreign  demand  for  balances  gold 
remains  a drug  upon  the  market,  which  the 
Treasury  for  the  moment  can  beat  down  at  its 
pleasure.  Sales  of  exchange  in  Wall  Street, 
founded  upon  telegraphic  sales  of  bonds  in  Lon- 
don, were  made  on  Friday,  showing  that  the 
foreigner  is  still  content  to  allow  his  balances 
to  remain  in  this  country  instead  of  taking  them 
to  London,  where  only  2 i to  3 per  cent,  interest 
can  now  be  earned. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  showing  of  the 
London  Economist , that  there  is  a perceptible  im- 
provement in  the  industry  of  England,  due  to 
chpaper  cotton  and  to  cheap  bread,  as  well  as 
to  better  rewards  for  what  they  manufacture ; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  want  of  capital  in  En- 
gland may  be  increased.  It  must  be  evident, 
however,  that  whether  the  improvement  will  be 
sufficient  to  turn  the  flow  of  capital  toward  Eu- 
rope or  not,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  impru- 
dent for  us  to  be  induced  by  the  forbearance  of 
the  creditor  to  go  on  recklessly  in  increasing  our 
permanent  indebtedness. 

The  state  of  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  Union 
excites  some  anxiety.  The  West  abstains  from 
buying  because  their  fall  stocks  remain  on  the 
shelves,  and  collections  have  been  light.  The 
success  of  trade  there  turns  upon  the  profits  of 
agriculture ; and  as  they  have  been  very  small 
in  the  most  favored  regions,  purchases  are  made 
only  to  supply  immediate  and  pressing  wants. 
The  South  and  Southwest  are  represented  in 
the  market  by  a few  customers ; but  they  also 
buy  sparingly,  being  doubtful  about  the  price 
of  cotton  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  If 
there  were  a certainty  that  the  price  at  which 
it  has  been  sold  by  speculators  for  delivery  in 
the  spring  could  be  maintained,  the  South  would 
be  active  purchasers  of  goods ; but  the  doubt 
produces  caution,  as  it  is  supposed  that  cotton 
goods,  and  indeed  many  other  articles,  would 
sympathize  with  the  fall  if  it  take  place. 

The  prosperity  of  the  English  depends,  as 
their  press  asserts,  upon  cheap  cotton  and 
breadstuff’s.  Their  whole  financial  power  is 
used  to  give  them  this  advantage,  and  to  depress 
both  articles  in  the  United  States.  These  ef- 
forts have  been  met  in  the  South,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  great  staple,  with  courage,  skill, 
and,  up  to  a late  period,  with'  success.  So  far 
as  concerns  the  exports  of  the  North,  there  were 
none  to  afford  protection,  and  slaughter  was 
easy,  as  it  was  aided  by  the  action  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Had  there  been  steadiness  in  gold  at  a pre- 
mium fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  extent  of 
our  paper  circulation,  the  North  would  have  sold 
its  grain  to  the  foreigner,  and  converted  the 
proceeds  into  currency  at  the  rate  at  which  the 
currency  circulated  when  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction was  incurred ; but  by  reason  of  the  large 
difference — wheat  having  been  produced  when 
gold  was  at  35  per  cent,  premium,  and  sold 
when  at  20 — enormous  losses  have  been  made 
by  the  great  farming  interest,  which  have  been 
communicated  to  dealers  of  every  description. 

The  future  of  trade  for  this  season  depends 
largely  upon  the  action  of  the  Treasury  and  of 
Congress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Western 
members  will  not  urge  inflation  as  a remedy. 
If  the  currency  shall  be  made  to  correspond  in 
quantity  with  the  present  price  of  gold,  fluctua- 
tion in  its  market  price,  extending  to  the  whole 
trade  and  industry  of  the  country,  will  be  avoid- 
ed. 


ably  expected  from  such  very  inexperienced  men. 
On  the  whole,  things  look  encouraging,  and  seem 
to  indicate  that  France  is  gliding,  unknowingly, 
imperceptibly,  into  so  much  of  a republic  as  she 
can  manage.  The  condition  of  Spain  has  a sin- 
gular influence  on  all  thinking  men  on  this  side 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Prevost-Paradol  will  go  to 
Washington  very  soon,  I think,  as  Minister.  He 
is  rather  too  Anglican  just  now,  but  a year  or 
two  in  America  will  give  him  better  ideas  both  for 
himself  and  his  countrymen,  whom  he  has  such 
means  of  addressing  as  few  writers  in  France 
possess.” 

Privat#  accounts  from  Cadiz  represent  that 
city  as  full  of  exiled  Cubans.  “Cadiz,”  says  a 
letter,  “will  soon  be  Cuba,  if  every  mail  steam- 
er from  Havana  comes  as  full  of  the  islanders  as 
during  the  last  two  months.  It  is  pitiful  to  see 
their  condition.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  recently 
of  the  greatest  wealth,  are  actually  begging  for  a 
living.  As  for  Spain  itself  no  man  can  foretell 
the  future  for  a month.  Montpensier  is  here 
Bpending  time  and  money,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
He  evidently  does  not  know  the  deep  hatred  felt 
for  him  in  Spain,  and  especially  in  Andalusia. 
The  Republicans  lose  ground  in  the  elections, 
and  will  unite  with  the  Unionists.  Business  is 
suspended  and  paralyzed,  and  many  persons  are 
leaving  the  country,  which  is  really  in  the  hands 
of  ambitious  men.  ” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

February  14.— In  the  Senate,  the  Mississippi  bill  was 
taken  up  and  discussed  at  some  length,  without  ac- 
tion.—In  the  House,  a very  large  number  of  bills  were 
introduced,  but  none  of  any  importance  was  acted  on. 

February  IS.— In  the  Senate,  the  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  franking  privilege  was  discussed.  Mr. 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  made  a long  speech  in  support 
of  various  modifications  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  and  when  he  had  concluded,  the  debate  on  the 
admission  of  Mississippi  was  resumed,  but  no  action 
was  taken.— In  the  House  no  business  of  importance 
was  transacted. 

February  16 — In  the  Senate,  the  discussions  of  the 
day  were  on  the  bills  providing  artificial  limbs  for  dis- 
abled soldiers,  and  for  the  admission  of  Mississippi. 
Neither  was  acted  upon. — In  the  House,  a resolution 
was  introduced  in  relation  to  granting  a bounty,  for 
the  next  three  years,  on  iron-built  ships  constructed 
in  this  country  from  American  materials  equal  to  the 
duties  imposed  on  such  materials  if  imported.  Reso- 
lutions regarding  Cuba  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Neutrality  law  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Banks  and  re- 
ferred. 

February  17.— In  the  Senate,  the  Mississippi  bill 
was  taken  up  as  unfinished  business,  and  at  last  dis- 

Sosed  of.  The  amendment  providing  for  the  uncon- 
itional  admission  of  the  State  was  rejected,  and  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  was  passed.— In  the 
House,  a bill  providing  for  the  punishment  of  polyg- 
amy in  Utah  was  taken  np  and  discussed  at  some 
length,  without  coming  to  a vote. 

February  18.— In  the  Senate,  the  ratification  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  by  Nebraska  was  announced. 
Among  the  bills  introduced  was  one  by  Mr.  Conkling 
to  encourage  the  building  of  steamships  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
to  Europe.— In  the  House,  very  little  was  done,  most 
of  the  day  being  taken  up  with  a discussion  as  to  the 
order  of  business. 

February  19.— In  the  Senate,  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  asking  for  a general  removal 
of  political  disabilities  in  the  State,  were  received  and 
laid  on  the  table.— The  House  occupied  the  day  in  a 
long  debate  on  the  Appropriation  bill.  A bill  was  in- 
troduced to  provide  stay  of  execution  in  certain  cases, 
as  a measure  of  relief  against  the  recent  legal-tender 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  New  York  Legislature  a bill 
has  been  introduced  to  repeal  the  act  to  appropriate 
excise  moneys  to  sectarian  schools.  It  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Affairs.  Bills  to  abol- 
ish the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  the  New  York 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Commission,  have  also  been  introduced. 

General  Santa  Anna,  who  is  now  in  Cuba,  is  try- 
ing to  get  back  to  Mexico,  where  his  name  is  again 
made  the  rallying  cry  of  a revolutionary  party ; but 
the  Captain-Genera!,  while  perfectly  willing  he  should 
leave  the  island,  will  not  permit  him  to  sail  for  Mexi- 
co from  a Cuban  port. 

On  Sunday  evening,  February  13,  Mr.  Voorhies,  a 
well-known  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  was  shot  and  killed 
by  one  William  Chambers  while  standing  at  the  bar 
or  a liquor  saloon.  The  murder  was  entirely  unpro- 
voked. Chambers  was  at  once  arrested  and  locked 
up.  The  crime  caused  great  excitement  among  the 
people  of  Brooklyn,  who  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers, declaring  their  intention  of  taking  Chnmbera 
from  the  jail  and  lynching  him.  A regiment  of  troops 
was  held  in  readiness  during  the  evening  to  suppress 
any  riotous  demonstration,  which,  happily,  dia  not 
occur. 

San  Francisco  has'enjoyed  the  sensation  of  another 
earthquake,  and  nppears  to  be  rather  disappointed 
that  it  passed  off  without  serious  results. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


NOTES. 

A very  shrewd  observer  writes : “ I see  it  is 
reported  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  to  go  to 
America  to  act  as  negotiator  in  the  A labama  af- 
fair. I shall  be  sorry  if  this  turns  out  to  be  the 
case.  He  is  not  solid  enough  for  such  a position. 
He  would  go  with  good  feeling,  and  with  a real 
wish  to  settle  the  matter ; but  he  would  be  afraid 
of  yielding  as  much  as  a strong  man  would  be 
quite  ready  to  yield,  and  his  vanity  would  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  lest  he  were  to  be  taken 
in.  He  is  a very  good  man  for  a Duke,  but  he 
is  not  an  able  statesman,  and  will  never  hold  any 
but  a second-rate  position  at  home.  He  is  keen 
as  a Yankee,  is,  in  fine,  a sort  of  Americanized 
Duke ; and  to  my  mind  Americanism  and  Ducal- 
ity  make  a very  poor  mixture.  If  it  were  the 
Duchess  who  were  to  go  I should  have  the  best 
hope.  She  is  altogether  a different  sort  of  man. 

‘ Le  Roi  na  qu'un  seul  homme—e'est  la  Reine.’  ” 

From  Paris  we  hear  that  “the  city  is  begin- 
ning to  get  over  the  late  commotions.  The  sea- 
son has  thus  far  been  intensely  dull ; but  balls, 
dinners,  and  concerts  have  begun,  and  there  is  a 
long  vista  before  us.  Rochefort  is  but  a pale 
reflex  of  the  men  who  led  the  times  of  eighty 
years  ago.  The  ministry  has  made  and  is  mak- 
ing mistakes,  but  fewer  than  might  be  reason- 
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February  16  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  an  important  Land-Reform 
bill  for  Ireland,  which  is  said  to  have  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  all  the  Irish  members. 

There  have  been  no  further  riotous  demonstrations 
in  Paris,  but  public  tranquillity  is  far  from  being  as- 
sured. The  prosecutions  of  the  press  continue,  and 
several  Parisian  editors,  among  them  Gustave  Flo- 
rens,  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times 
telegraphs  that  the  Government  has  positive  proofs 
of  a plot  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Im- 
perial by  means  of  bombs  thrown  into  the  Emperor’s 
apartments  at  the  Tuileries.  Further  concessions  by 
the  Emperor  are  reported,  among  them  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  power  to  transport  members  of  secret  po- 
litical societies. 

Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  is  to  be  tried  before  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  which  is  to  meet  at  Tours, 
March  21.  In  the  indictment  found  against  him  by 
the  High  Court  of  France  he  is  charged  with  haying 
committed  homicide  on  the  person  of  Victor  Noir, 
and  to  have  attempted  the  homicide  of  Fonvielle.  The 
order  of  the  Court  places  the  Prince  under  Article  304 
of  the  Penal  Code,  the  punishment  of  which  is  death, 
unless  extenuating  circumstances  are  shown,  in  which 
case  the  sentence  can  be  lessened  by  two  degrees. 

Carlist  conspirators  continue  to  agitate  Spain,  op- 
erating from  the  territory  of  France.  The  Duke  of 
Montpensier  again  looms  above  the  horizon  as  a can- 
didate for  the  throne,  and  has  written  a letter  in 
which  he  declares  that  “ Spain  is  his  country  by  tra- 
dition, adoption,  and  affection.” 

An  educational  bill  for  Eugland  and  Wales  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  based  on  aid 
from  the  state,  with  compulsory  rates  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies ■ j 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  WHERE  ANNE  SILVESTER  IS  THIS  MORNING?’ 


RUPERT’S  LAND. 

Our  first  engraving  on  page  148  gives  a view 
of  the  plains  near  Pembina,  in  the  Red  River  coun- 
try, with  the  boundary  post  erected  there  to  mark 
the  frontier  between*  the  United  States  and  the 
British  territory  of  Rupert’s  Land,  where  the 
French  and  Indian  half-breed  population  recent- 
ly attempted  to  inaugurate  a revolution  against 
the  British  authorities.  The  rich  prairie  is  here 
traversed  by  a narrow  road,  which  appears  in  the 
fore-ground.  The  sketch  also  furnishes  an  illus- 
tration of  the  habits  and  costumes  of  the  Cree 
Indians  of  Rupert’s  Land.  These  are  represent- 
ed as  walking  in  procession,  headed  by  the  Medi- 
cine Man,  with  the  sacred  rattle  in  hand,  round 
an  inclosure  of  willow  branches,  within  which  is 
celebrated  a “Dog  Feast,”  so  called  from  their 
eating  dog-meat  on  the  occasion,  and  being  a 
mixture  of  religious  ceremony  and  social  mirth. 
In  the  half-distance  are  their  tents,  made  of 
dressed  buffalo  leather,  with  their  badges  or 
armorial  bearings  painted  upon  them.  Beside 
these  stand  their  carts,  made  without  a particle 
of  iron,  and  which  are  very  strong,  and  so  light 
as  to  be  serviceable  as  rafts  when  deep  water  has 
to  be  crossed.  In  the  fore-ground  is  a group  of 
two  young  Indians  in  their  gala  costume,  with 
their  dogs,  which  in  winter  are  used  to  drag 
sledges. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,” 
“The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 


WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

BACKWARD. 

“ Well  ?”  whispered  Blanche,  taking  her  un- 
cle confidentially  by  the  arm. 

“ Well,”  said  Sir  Patrick,  with  a spark  of  his 
satirical  humor  flashing  out  at  his  niece,  “lam 
going  to  do  a very  rash  thing.  I am  going  to 
place  a serious  trust  in  the  hands  of  a girl  of 
eighteen.” 

“The  girl’s  hands  will  keep  it,  uncle — though 
she  is  only  eighteen.” 

“ I must  run  the  risk,  my  dear ; your  intimate 
knowledge  of  Miss  Silvester  may  be  of  the  great- 
est assistance  to  me  in  the  next  step  I take.  You 
shall  know  all  that  I can  tell  you,  but  I must 
warn  you  first.  I can  only  admit  you  into  my 
confidence  by  startling  you  with  a great  surprise. 
Do  you  follow  me,  so  far?” 

“Yes!  yes!” 

“If  you  fail  to  control  yourself,  you  place  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  being  of  some  future 
use  to  Miss  Silvester.  Remember  that,  and  now 
prepare  for  the  surprise.  What  did  I tell  you 
before  dinner  ?” 

“ You  said  you  had  made  discoveries  at  Craig 
Fernie.  What  have  you  found  out?” 

“ I have  found  out  that  there  is  a certain  per- 
son who  is  in  full  possession  of  the  information 


which  Miss  Silvester  has  concealed  from  you  and 
from  me.  The  person  is  within  our  reach.  The 
person  is  in  this  neighborhood.  The  person  is 
in  this  room !” 

He  caught  up  Blanche’s  hand,  resting  on  his 
arm,  and  pressed  it  significantly.  She  looked  at 
him  with  the  cry  of  surprise  suspended  on  her 
lips — waited  a little  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Sir 
Patrick’s  face — struggled  resolutely,  and  com- 
posed herself. 

* ‘ Point  the  person  out.  ” She  said  the  words 
with  a self-possession  which  won  her  uncle’s 
hearty  approval.  Blanche  had  done  wonders  for 
a girl  in  her  teens. 

“Look!”  said  Sir  Patrick;  “and  tell  me 
what  you  see.  ” 

“I  see  Lady  Lundie,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  with  the  map  of  Perthshire  and  the  Ba- 
ronial Antiquities  of  Scotland  on  the  table.  And 
I see  every  body  but  you  and  me  obliged  to  listen 
to  her.” 

“Every  body?” 

Blanche  looked  carefully  round  the  room,  and 
noticed  Geoffrey  in  the  opposite  corner;  fast 
asleep  by  this  time  in  his  arm-chair. 

“Uncle  ! you  don’t  mean — ?” 

“There  is  the  man.” 

“Mr.  Delamayn — !” 

“Mr.  Delamayn  knows  every  thing." 

Blanche  held  mechanically  by  her  uncle’s  arm, 
and  looked  at  the  sleeping  man  as  if  her  eyes 
could  never  see  enough  of  him. 

.“You  saw  me  in  the  library  in  private  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Delamayn,”  resumed  Sir  Pat- 
rick. “I  have  to  acknowledge,  my  dear,  that 
you  were  quite  right  in  thinking  this  a suspicious 
circumstancq.  And  I am  now  to  justify  myself 
for  having  purposely  kept  you  in  the  dark  up  to 
the  present  time.” 


With  those  introductory  words,  he  briefly  re- 
verted to  the  earlier  occurrences  of  the  day,  and 
then  added,  by  way  of  commentary,  a statement 
of  the  conclusions  which  events  had  suggested 
to  his  own  mind. 

The  events,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  three 
in  number.  First,  Geoffrey’s  private  conference 
with  Sir  Patrick  on  the  subject  of  Irregular  Mar- 
riages in  Scotland.  Secondly,  Anne  Silvester’s 
appearance  at  Windygates.  Thirdly,  Anne’s 
flight. 

The  conclusions  which  had  thereupon  suggest- 
ed themselves  to  Sir  Patrick’s  mind  were  six  in 
number. 

First,  that  a connection  of  some  sort  might 
possibly  exist  between  Geoffrey’s  acknowledged 
difficulty  about  his  friend,  and  Miss  Silvester’s 
presumed  difficulty  about  herself.  Secondly,  that 
Geoffrey  had  really  put  to  Sir  Patrick — not  his 
own  case — but  the  case  of  a friend.  Thirdly, 
that  Geoffrey  had  some  interest  (of  no  harmless 
kind)  in  establishing  the  fact  of  his  friend’s  mar- 
riage. Fourthly,  that  Anne’s  anxiety  (as  de- 
scribed by  Blanche)  to  hear  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  staying  at  -Windygates, 
pointed,  in  all  probability,  to  Geoffrey.  Fifthly, 
that  this  last  inference  disturbed  the  second  con- 
clusion, and  reopened  the  doubt  whether  Geof- 
frey had  not  been  stating  his  own  case,  after  all, 
under  pretense  of  stating  the  case  of  a friend. 
Sixthly,  that  the  one  way  of  obtaining  any  en- 
lightenment on  this  point,  and  on  all  the  other 
points  involved  in  mystery,  was  to  go  to  Craig 
Fernie,  and  consult  Mrs.  Inchbare’s  experience 
during  the  period  of  Anne’s  residence  at  the  inn. 
Sir  Patrick’s  apology  for  keeping  all  this  a secret 
from  his  niece  followed.  He  had  shrunk  from 
agitating  her  on  the  subject  ixntil  he  could  be 
sure  of  proving  his  suspicions  to  be  true.  The 


proof  had  now  been  obtained ; and  his  mind  had 
been  opened  to  Blanche  without  reserve. 

“So  much,  my  dear,”  proceeded  Sir  Patrick, 
‘ ‘ for  those  necessary  explanations  which  are  also 
the  necessary  nuisances  of  human  intercourse. 
You  now  know  as  much  as  I did  when  I arrived 
at  Craig  Fernie— and  you  are,  therefore,  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  the  value  of  my  discover- 
ies at  the  inn.  Do  you  understand  every  thing, 
so  far  ?” 

“Perfectly!” 

‘ ‘ Very  good.  I drove  up  to  the  inn ; and — 
behold  me  closeted  with  Mrs.  Inchbare  in  her 
own  private  parlor ! (My  reputation  may  or  may 
not  suffer,  but  Mrs.  Inchbare’s  bones  are  above 
suspicion!)  It  was  a long  business,  Blanche. 
A more  sour-tempered,  cunning,  and  distrustful 
witness  I never  examined  in  all  my  experience 
at  the  Bar.  She  would  have  upset  the  temper 
of  any  mortal  man  but  a lawyer.  We  have  such 
wonderful  tempers  in  our  profession ; and  we  can 
be  so  aggravating  when  we  like ! In  short,  my 
dear,  Mrs.  Inchbare  was  a she-cat,  and  I was  a 
he-cat — and  I clawed  the  truth  out  of  her  at  last. 
The  result  was  well  worth  aiTiving  at,  as  you 
shall  see.  Mr.  Delamayn  had  described  to  me 
certain  remarkable  circumstances  as  taking  place 
between  a lady  and  a gentleman  at  an  inn  : the 
object  of  the  parties  being  to  pass  themselves  off 
at  the  time  as  man  and  wife.  Every  one  of  those 
circumstances,  Blanche,  occurred  at  Craig  Fer- 
nie, between  a lady  and  a gentleman,  on  the  day 
when  Miss  Silvester  disappeared  from  this  house. 
And — wait ! — being  pressed  for  her  name,  after 
the  gentleman  had  left  her  behind  him  at  the 
inn,  the  name  the  lady  gave  w as,  ‘ Mrs.  Silvester.’ 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?” 

“ Think ! I’m  bewildered — I can’t  realize  it.” 

“It’s  a startling  discovery,  my  dear  child — 
there  is  no  denying  that.  Shall  I wait  a little, 
and  let  you  recover  youi-self  ?” 

“No!  no!  Goon!  The  gentleman,  uncle ? 
The  gentleman  who  was  with  Anne  ? Who  is 
he  ? Not  Mr.  Delamayn  ?” 

‘ ‘ Not  Mr.  Delamayn,  ” said  Sir  Patrick.  “ If 
I have  proved  nothing  else,  I have  proved  that.” 

“What  need  was  there  to  prove  it?  Mr. 
Delamayn  went  to  London  on  the  day  of  the 
lawn-party.  And  Arnold — ” 

“And  Arnold  went  with  him  as  far  as  the 
second  station  from  this.  Quite  true ! But  how 
was  I to  know  what  Mr.  Delamayn  might  have 
done  after  Arnold  had  left  him  ? I could  only 
make  sure  that  he  had  not  gone  back  privately 
to  the  inn,  by  getting  the  proof  from  Mrs.  Inch- 
bare.” 

“ How  did  you  get  it?” 

‘ ‘ I asked  her  to  describe  the  gentleman  who 
was  with  Miss  Silvester.  Mrs.  Inchbare's  de- 
seription  (Vague  as  you  will  presently  find  it  to 
be)  completely  exonerates  that  man,”  said  Sir 
Patrick,  pointing  to  Geoffrey  still  asleep  in  his 
chaii*.  “ He  is  not  the  person  who  passed  Miss 
Silvester  off  as  his  wife  at  Ci-aig  Fernie.  He 
spoke  the  truth  when  he  described  the  case  to 
me  as  the  case  of  a friend.  ” 

“But  who  is  the  friend?”  persisted  Blanche. 
“ That’s  what  I want  to  know.” 

“ That’s  what  I want  to  know,  too.” 

“Tell  me  exactly,  uncle,  what  Mrs.  Inchbare 
said.  I have  lived  with  Anne  all  my  life.  I 
must  have  seen  the  man  somewhei'e.” 

“If  you  can  identify  him  by  Mrs.  Inchbare’s 
desci-iption,”  returned  Sir  Patrick,  “you  will  be 
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a great  deal  cleverer  than  I am.  Here  is  the 
picture  of  the  man,  as  painted  by  the  landlady : 
Young;  middle-sized;  dark  hair,  eyes,  and  com- 
plexion ; nice  temper ; pleasant  way  of  speak- 
ing. Leave  out  ‘youug,’  and  the  rest  is  the  ex- 
act contrary  of  Mr.  Delamayn.  So  far,  Mrs. 
Inchbare  guides  us  plainly  enough.  But  how 
are  we  to  apply  her  description  to  the  right  per- 
son ? There  must  be,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
five  hundred  thousand  men  in  England  who  are 
young,  middle-sized,  dark,  nice-tempered,  and 
pleasant  spoken.  One  of  the  footmen  here  an- 
swers that  description  in  every  particular.” 

“And  Arnold  answers  it,”  said  Blanche — as 
a still  stronger  instance  of  the  provoking  vague- 
ness of  the  description. 

“And  Arnold  answers  it,”  repeated  Sir  Pat- 
rick, quite  agreeing  with  her. 

They  had  barely  said  those  words  when  Ar- 
nold himself  appeared,  approaching  Sir  Patrick 
with  a pack  of  cards  in  his  hand. 

There— at  the  very  moment  when  they  had 
both  guessed  the  truth,  without  feeling  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  it  in  their  own  minds — there 
stood  Discovery,  presenting  itself  unconsciously 
to  eyes  incapable  of  seeing  it,  in  the  person  of 
the  'man  who  had  passed  Anne  Silvester  otf  as 
his  wife  at  the  Craig  Eemie  inn ! The  terrible 
caprice  of  Chance,  the  merciless  irony  of  Circum- 
stance, could  go  no  further  than  this.  The  three 
had  their  feet  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  at 
that  moment.  And  two  of  them  were  smiling 
at  an  odd  coincidence;  and  one  of  them  was 
shuffling  a pack  of  cards ! 

“ We  have  done  with  the  Antiquities  at  last !” 
said  Arnold ; “ and  we  are  going  to  play  at  Whist. 
Sir  Patrick,  will  you  choose  a card  ?” 

“Too  soon  after  dinner,  my  good  fellow,  for 
me.  Play  the  first  rubber,  and  then  give  me  an- 
other chance.  By-the-way,”  he  added,  “Miss 
Silvester  has  been  traced  to  Kirkandrew.  How 
is  it  that  you  never  saw  her  go  by  ?” 

“She  can’t  have  gone  my  way,  Sir  Patrick, 
or  I must  have  seen  her.  ” 

Having  justified  himself  in  those  terms,  he  was 
recalled  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  by  the  whist- 
party,  impatient  for  the  cards  which  he  had  in 
his  hand. 

“ What  were  we  talking  of  when  he  interrupt- 
ed us  ?”  said  Sir  Patrick  to  Blanche. 

“ Of  the  man,  uncle,  who  was  with  Miss  Sil- 
vester at  the  inn.” 

“ It’s  useless  to  pursue  that  inquiry,  my  dear, 
with  nothing  better  than  Mrs.  Inchbare’s  descrip- 
tion to  help  us.” 

Blanche  looked  round  at  the  sleeping  Geoffrey. 

“And  he  knows!”  she  said.  “It’s  madden- 
ing, uncle,  to  look  at  the  brute  snoring  in  his 
chair !” 

Sir  Patrick  held  up  a warning  hand.  Before 
a word  more  could  be  said  between  them  they 
were  silenced  again  by  another  interruption. 

The  whist-party  comprised  Lady  Lundie  and 
the  surgeon,  playing  as  partners  against  Smith 
and  Jones.  Arnold  sat  behind  the  surgeon,  tak- 
ing a lesson  in  the  game.  One,  Two,  and  Three, 
thus  left  to  their  own  devices,  naturally  thought 
of  the  billiard-table ; and,  detecting  Geoffrey 
asleep  in  his  corner,  advanced  to  disturb  his 
slumbers,  under  the  all -sufficing  apology  of 
“Pool.”  Geoffrey  roused  himself,  and  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  said,  drowsily,  “All  right."  As 
he  rose,  he  looked  at  the  opposite  comer  in 
which  Sir  Patrick  and  his  niece  were  sitting. 
Blanche's  self-possession,  resolutely  as  she  strug- 
gled to  preserve  it,  was  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  her  eyes  from  turning  toward  Geoffrey, 
with  an  expression  which  betrayed  the  reluctant 
interest  that  she  now  felt  in  him.  He  stopped, 
noticing  something  entirely  new  in  the  look  with 
which  the  young  lady  was  regarding  him. 

* ‘ Beg  your  pardon,”  said  Geoffrey.  “ Do  you 
wish  to  speak  to  me  ?” 

Blanche’s  face  flushed  all  over.  Her  uncle 
came  to  the  rescue. 

“ Miss  Lundie  and  I hope  you  have  slept  well, 
Mr.  Delamavn,"  said  Sir  Patrick,  jocosely. 
“That’s  all.” 

“Oh?  That’s  all?”  said  Geoffrey,  still  look- 
ing at  Blanche.  “Beg  your  pardon  again. 
Deuced  long  walk,  and  deuced  heavy  dinner. 
Natural  consequence — a nap.  ” 

Sir  Patrick  eyed  him  closely.  It  was  plain 
that  he  had  been  honestly  puzzled  at  finding  him- 
self an  object  of  special  attention  on  Blanche’s 
part.  “ See  you  in  the  billiard-room  ?”  he  said, 
carelessly,  and  followed  his  companions  out  of 
the  room — as  usual,  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer. ” 

“Mind  what  you  are  about,”  said  Sir  Patrick 
to  his  niece.  “That  man  is  quicker  than  he 
looks.  We  commit  a serious  mistake  if  we  put 
him  on  his  guard  at  starting.  ” 

“It  sha’n’t  happen  again,  uncle,”  said  Blanche. 
“ But  think  of  his  being  in  Anne's  confidence, 
and  of  my  being  shut  out  of  it !” 

“In  his  friend’s  confidence,  you  mean,  my 
dear ; and  (if  we  only  avoid  awakening  his  sus- 
picion) there  is  no  knowing  how  soon  he  may 
say  or  do  something  which  may  show  us  who  his 
friend  is.” 

“ But  he  is  going  hack  to  his  brother’s  to-mor- 
row— he  said  so  at  dinner-time.” 

“So  much  the  better.  He  will  be  out  of  the 
way  of  seeing  strange  things  in  a certain  young 
lady’s  face.  His  brother's  house  is  within  easy 
reach  of  this ; and  I am  his  legal  adviser.  My 
experience  tells  me  that  he  has  not  done  consult- 
ing me  yet— and  that  he  will  let  out  something 
more  next  time.  So  much  for  our  chance  of 
seeing  the  light  through  Mr.  Delamayn— if  we 
can’t  see  it  in  any  other  way.  And  that  is  not 
our  only  chance,  remember.  I have  something 
to  tell  you  about  Bishopriggs  and  the  lost  letter.” 

“Is  it  found?” 

“No.  I satisfied  myself  about  that— I had 
it  searched  for,  under  my  own  eye.  The  letter 
is  stolen,  Blanche;  and-Bigjippriggs  h^s  got  it. 
I have  left  a line  for  'Mrs.  Iiichbare’s 


care.  The  old  rascal  is  missed  already  by  the 
visitors  at  the  inn,  just  as  I told  you  he  would 
be.  His  mistress  is  feeling  the  penalty  of  having 
been  fool  enough  to  vent  her  ill-temper  on  her 
head-waiter.  She  lays  the  whole  blame  of  the 
quarrel  on  Miss  Silvester,  of  course.  Bishop- 
riggs neglected  every  body  at  the  inn  to  wait  on 
Miss  Silvester.  Bishopriggs  was  insolent  on 
being  remonstrated  with,  and  Miss  Silvester  en- 
couraged him — and  so  on.  The  result  will  be — 
now  Miss  Silvester  has  gone — that  Bishopriggs 
will  return  to  Craig  Fernie  before  the  autumu  is 
over.  We  are  sailing  with  wind  and  tide,  my 
dear.  Come,  and  learn  to  play  whist.” 

He  rose  to  join  the  card-players.  Blanche 
detained  him. 

“You  haven’t  told  me  one  thing  yet,”  she 
said.  “Whoever  the  man  may  be,  is  Anne 
married  to  him  ?” 

“Whoever  the  man  may  he,”  returned  Sir 
Patrick,  “he  had  better  not  attempt  to  marry 
any  body  else.  ” 

So  the  niece  unconsciously  put  the  question, 
and  so  the  uncle  unconsciously  gave  the  answer, 
on  which  depended  the  whole  happiness  of 
Blanche’s  life  to  come.  The  “man!”  How 
lightly  they  both  talked  of  the  “man !”  Would 
nothing  happen  to  rouse  the  faintest  suspicion — 
in  their  minds  or  in  Arnold’s  miud — that  Arnold 
was  the  “man”  himself? 

“You  mean  that  she  is  married?”  said 
Blanche. 

“ I don’t  go  as  far  as  that.” 

“You  mean  that  she  is  not  married?” 

“I  don’t  go  so  far  as  that." 

“Oh!  the  law!” 

“Provoking,  isn’t  it,  my  dear?  I can  tell 
you,  professionally,  that  (in  my  opinion)  she  has 
grounds  to  go  on  if  she  claims  to  be  the  man’s 
wife.  That  is  what  I meant  by  my  answer; 
and,  until  we  know  more,  that  is  all  I can  say.  ” 

“When  shall  we  know  more?  When  shall 
we  get  the  telegram?” 

“ Not  for  some  hours  yet.  Come,  and  learn  to 
play  whist.” 

“ I think  I would  rather  talk  to  Arnold,  uncle, 
if  you  don’t  mind.” 

“ By  all  means ! But  don’t  talk  to  him  about 
what  I have  been  telling  you  to-night.  He  and 
Mr.  Delamayn  are  old  associates,  remember ; 
and  he  might  blunder  into  telling  his  friend  what 
his  friend  had  better  not  know.  Sad  (isn’t  it  ?) 
for  me  to  be  instilling  these  lessons  of  duplicity 
into  the  youthful  mind.  A wise  person  once 
said,  ‘ The  older  a man  gets  the  worse  he  gets.  ’ 
That  wise  person,  my  dear,  had  me  in  his  eye, 
and  was  perfectly  right.” 

He  mitigated  the  pain  of  that  confession  with 
a pinch  of  snuff,  and  went  to  the  whist-table  to 
wait  until  the-end  of  the  rubber  gave  him  a place 
at  the  game. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

FORWARD. 

Blanche  found  her  lover  as  attentive  as  usual 
to  her  slightest  wish,  but  not  in  his  customary 
good  spirits.  He  pleaded  fatigue,  after  his  long 
watch  at  the  cross-roads,  as  an  excuse  for  his  de- 
pression. As  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  a 
reconciliation  with  Geoffrey,  he  was  unwilling 
to  tell  Blanche«what  had  happened  that  after- 
noon. The  hope  grew  fainter  and  fainter  as  the 
evening  advanced.  Arnold  purposely  suggested 
a visit  to  the  billiard-room,  and  joined  the  game, 
with  Blanche,  to  give  Geoffrey  an  opportunity  of 
saying  the  few  gracious  words  which  would  have 
made  them  friends  again.  Geoffrey  never  spoke 
the  words ; he  obstinately  ignored  Arnold’s  pres- 
ence in  the  room. 

At  the  card-table  the  whist  went  on  intermin- 
ably. Lady  Lundie,  Sir  Patrick,  and  the  sur- 
geon, were  all  inveterate  players,  evenly  match- 
ed. Smith  and  Jones  (joining  the  game  altern- 
ately) were  aids  to  whist,  exactly  as  they  were 
aids  to  conversation.  The  same  safe  and  modest 
mediocrity  of  style  distinguished  the  proceedings 
of  these  two  gentlemen  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

The  time  wore  on  to  midnight.  They  went  to 
bed  late  and  they  rose  late  at  Windygates  House. 
Under  that  hospitable  roof,  no  intrusive  hints,  in 
the  shape  of  flat  candlesticks  exhibiting  them- 
selves with  ostentatious  virtue  on  side-tables, 
hurried  the  guest  to  his  room ; no  vile  bell  rang 
him  ruthlessly  out  of  bed  the  next  morning,  and 
insisted  on  his  breakfasting  at  a given  hour. 
Life  has  surely  hardships  enough  that  are  inevi- 
table, without  gratuitously  adding  the  hardship 
of  absolute  government,  administered  by  a clock? 

It  was  a quarter  past  twelve  when  Lady  Lun- 
die rose  blandly  from  the  whist-table,  and  said 
that  she  supposed  somebody  must  set  the  exam- 
ple of  going  to  bed.  Sir  Patrick  and  Smith,  the 
surgeon  and  Jones,  agreed  on  a last  rubber. 
Blanche  vanished  while  her  step-mother’s  eye  was 
on  her ; and  appeared  again  in  the  drawing-room, 
when  Lady  Lundie  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  her 
maid.  Nobody  followed  the  example  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  but  Arnold.  He  left  the  bill- 
iard-room with  the  certainty  that  it  was  all  over 
now  between  Geoffrey  and  himself.  Not  even 
the  attraction  of  Blanche  proved  strong  enough 
to  detain  him  that  night.  He  went  his  way  to 
bed. 

It  was  past  one  o’clock.  The  final  rubber  was 
at  an  end ; the  accounts  were  settled  at  the  card- 
table  ; the  surgeon  had  strolled  into  the  billiard- 
room,  and  Smith  and  Jones  had  followed  him, 
when  Duncan  came  in,  at  last,  with  the  telegram 
in  his  hand. 

Blanche  turned  from  the  broad,  calm  autumn 
moonlight  which  had  drawn  her  to  the  window, 
and  looked  over  her  uncle’s  shoulder  while  he 
opened  the  telegram. 

She  read  the  first  line— and  that  was  enough. 
The  whole  scaffolding  of  hope  built  round  that 
morsel  of  paper  fell  to  the  ground  in  an  instant. 
The  train  from  Kirkandrew  had  reached  Edin- 
burgh at  the  usual  tipte.  Every  passenger  in  it 


had  passed  under  the  eyes  of  the  police ; and  no-  ! 
thing  had  been  seeu  of  any  persou  who  answered 
the  description  given  of  Anne ! 

Sir  Patrick  pointed  to  the  two  last  sentences 
in  the  telegram : “ Inquiries  telegraphed  to  Fal- 
kirk. If  with  any  result,  you  shall  know.  ” 

“We  must  hope  for  the  best,  Blanche.  They 
evidently  suspect  her  of  having  got  out  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  railways  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  telegraph  the  slip.  There  is  no  help 
for  it.  Go  to  bed,  child — go  to  bed.” 

Blanche  kissed  her  uncle  in  silence  and  went 
away.  The  bright  young  face  was  sad  with  the 
first  hopeless  sorrow  which  the  old  man  had  yet 
seen  in  it.  His  niece’s  parting  look  dwelt  pain- 
fully on  his  mind  when  he  was  up  in  his  room, 
with  the  faithful  Duncan  getting  him  ready  for 
his  bed. 

“This  is  a bad  business,  Duncan.  I don’t 
like  to  say  so  to  Miss  Lundie ; but  I greatly  fear 
the  governess  has  baffled  us.  ” 

“It  seems  likely,  Sir  Patrick.  The  poor 
young  lady  looks  quite  heart-broken  about  it.  ” 

“You  noticed  that  too,  did  you?  She  has 
lived  all  her  life,  you  see,  with  Miss  Silvester; 
and  there  is  a very  strong  attachment  between 
them.  I am  uneasy  about  my  niece,  Duncan. 

I am  afraid  this  disappointment  will  have  a seri- 
ous effect  on  her.  ” 

“ She’s  young,  Sir  Patrick.” 

“ Yes,  my  friend,  she’s  young ; but  the  young 
(when  they  are  good  for  any  thing)  have  warm 
hearts.  Winter  hasn't  stolen  on  them,  Duncan ! 
And  they  feel  keenly.  ” 

“I  think  there’s  reason  to  hope,  Sir,  that  Miss 
Lundie  may  get  over  it  more  easily  than  you 
suppose.” 

“What  reason,  pray?” 

“ A person  in  my  position  can  hardly  venture 
to  speak  freely,  Sir,  on  a delicate  matter  of  this 
kind.” 

Sir  Patrick’s  temper  flashed  out,  half-serious- 
ly,  half-whimsically,  as  usual. 

“ Is  that  a snap  at  Me,  you  old  dog  ? If  I am 
not  your  friend,  as  well  as  your  master,  who  is? 
Am  1 in  the  habit  of  keeping  any  of  my  harm- 
less fellow-creatures  at  a distance  ? I despise  the 
cant  of  modern  Liberalism ; but  it’s  not  the  less 
true  that  I have,  all  my  life,  protested  against  the 
inhuman  separation  of  classes  in  England.  We 
are,  in  that  respect,  brag  as  we  may  of  our  na- 
tional virtue,  the  most  unchristian  people  in  the 
civilized  world.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Patrick — ” 

“ God  help  me ! I’m  talking  politics  at  this 
time  of  night ! It’s  your  fault,  Duncan.  What 
do  you  mean  by  casting  my  station  in  'my  teeth, 
because  I can’t  put  my  night-cap  on  comfortably 
till  you  have  brushed  my  hair  ? I have  a good 
mind  to  get  up  and  brush  yours.  There ! there ! 
I'm  uneasy  about  my  niece — nervous  irritability, 
my  good  fellow,  that’s  all.  Let's  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  about  Miss  Lundie.  And  go  on  with 
my  hair.  And  don’t  be  a humbug.” 

“I  was  about  to  remind  you,  Sir  Patrick, 
that  Miss  Lundie  has  another  interest  in  her  life 
to  turn  to.  If  this  matter  of  Miss  Silvester  ends 
badly — and  I own  it  begins  to  look  as  if  it  would 
— I should  hurry  my  niece’s  marriage,  Sir,  and 
see  if  that  wouldn’t  console  her.” 

Sir  Patrick  started  under  the  gentle  discipline 
of  the  hair-brush  in  Duncan’s  hand.. 

“That’s  very  sensibly  put,”  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman. “Duncan!  you  are,  what  I call,  a 
clear-minded  man.  Well  worth  thinking  of,  old 
Truepenny ! If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
well  worth  thinking  of!” 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Duncan’s  steady 
good  sense  had  struck  light,  under  the  form  of  a 
new  thought,  in  his  master’s  mind.  But  never 
yet  had  he  wrought  such  mischief  as  the  mischief 
which  he  had  innocently  done  now.  He  had 
sent  Sir  Patrick  to  bed  with  the  fatal  idea  of  hast- 
ening the  marriage  of  Arnold  and  Blanche. 

The  situation  of  affairs  at  Windygates — now 
that  Anne  had  apparently  obliterated  all  trace  of 
herself — was  becoming  serious.  The  one  chance 
on  which  the  discovery  of  Arnold’s  position  de- 
pended, was  the  chance  that  accident  might  re- 
veal the  truth  in  the  lapse  of  time.  In  this  pos- 
ture of  circumstances,  Sir  Patrick  now  resolved 
— if  nothing  happened  to  relieve  Blanche’s  anx- 
iety in  the  course  of  the  week — to  advance  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage  from  the  end  of  the 
autumn  (as  originally  contemplated)  to  the  first 
fortnight  of  the  ensuing  month.  As  dates  then 
stood,  the  change  led  (so  far  as  free  scope  for  the 
development  of  accident  was  concerned)  to  this 
serious  result.  It  abridged  a lapse  of  three 
months  into  an  interval  of  three  weeks. 

The  next  morning  came ; and  Blanche  marked 
it  as  a memorable  morning,  by  committing  an 
act  of  imprudence,  which  struck  away  one  more 
of  the  chances  of  discovery  that  had  existed,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Edinburgh  telegram  on 
the  previous  day. 

She  had  passed  a sleepless  night ; fevered  in 
mind  and  body;  thinking,  hour  after  hour,  of 
nothing  but  Anne.  At  sunrise  she  could  endure 
it  no  longer.  Her  power  to  control  herself  was 
completely  exhausted ; her  own  impulses  led  her 
as  they  pleased.  She  got  up,  determined  not  to 
let  Geoffrey  leave  the  house  without  risking  an 
effort  to  make  him  reveal  what  he  knew  about 
Anne.  It  was  nothing  less  than  downright  trea- 
son to  Sir  Patrick  to  act  on  her  own  responsibil- 
ity in  this  way.  She  knew  it  was  wrong ; she 
was  heartily  ashamed  of  herself  for  doing  it. 
But  the  demon  that  possesses  women  with  a 
recklessness  all  their  own,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ments of  their  lives,  had  got  her — and  she  did  it. 

Geoffrey  had  arranged,  overnight,  to  break- 
fast early,  by  himself,  and  to  walk  the  ten  miles 
to  his  brother’s  house ; sending  a servant  to  fetch 
his  luggage  later  in  the  day. 

He  had  got  on  his  hat ; he  was  standing  in  the 
hall,  searching  his  pocket  for  his  second  self,  the 
pipe— when  Blanche  suddenly  appeared  from  the 


I morning-room,  and  placed  herself  between  him 
and  the  house  door. 

“Up  early — eh  ?’’  said  Geoffrey.  “ I’m  off  to 
my  brother’s.” 

She  made  no  reply.  He  looked  at  her  closer. 
The  girl’s  eyes  were  trying  to  read  his  face,  with 
an  utter  carelessness  of  concealment,  which  for- 
bade (even  to  his  mind)  all  unworthy  interpreta- 
tion of  her  motive  for  stopping  him  on  his  way 
out. 

“ Any  commands  for  me?”  he  inquired. 

This  time  she  answered  him.  “ I have  some- 
thing to  ask  you,”  she  said. 

He  smiled  graciously,  and  opened  his  tobacco- 
pouch.  He  was  fresh  and  strong  after  his  night’s 
sleep — healthy  and  handsome  and  good-humored. 
The  house-maids  had  had  a peep  at  him  that 
morning,  and  had  wished— like  Desdemona,  with 
a difference — that  “ Heaven  had  made  all  three 
of  them  such  a man.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “ what  is  it?” 

She  put  her  question,  without  a single  word 
of  preface— purposely  to  surprise  him. 

“Mr.  Delamayn,”  she  said,  “do  you  know 
where  Anne  Silvester  is  this  morning  ?” 

He  was  filling  his  pipe  as  she  spoke,  and  he 
dropped  some  of  the  tobacco  on  the  floor.  In- 
stead of  answering  before  he  picked  up  the  to- 
bacco he  answered  after — in  surly  self-possession, 
and  in  one  word — “No.” 

“Do  you  know  nothing  about  her?” 

He  devoted  himself  doggedly  to  the  filling  of 
his  pipe.  ‘ * Nothing.  ” 

“ On  your  word  of  honor,  as  a gentleman  ?” 

“On  my  word  of  honor,  as  a gentleman.” 

He  put  back  his  tobacco-pouch  in  his  pocket. 
His  handsome  face  was  as  hard  as  stone.  His 
clear  blue  eyes  defied  all  the  girls  in  England  put 
together  to  see  into  his  mind.  ‘ ‘ Have  you  done, 
Miss  Lundie  ?”  he  asked,  suddenly  changing  to  a 
bantering  politeness  of  tone  and  manner. 

Blanche  saw  that  it  was  hopeless — saw  that 
she  had  compromised  her  own  interests  by  her 
own  headlong  act.  Sir  Patrick’s  warning  words 
came  back  reproachfully  to  her  now  when  it  was 
too  late.  “ We  commit  a serious  mistake  if  we 
put  him  on  his  guard  at  starting.  ” 

There  was  but  one  course  to  take  now.  “ Yes,  ” 
she  said.  “ I have  done.  ” 

“My  turn  now,”  rejoined  Geoffrey.  “You 
want  to  know  where  Miss  Silvester  is.  "Why 
do  you  ask  Me?” 

Blanche  did  all  that  could  be  done  tow’ard  re- 
airing the  error  that  she  had  committed.  She 
ept  Geoffrey  as  far  away  as  Geoffrey  had  kept 
her  from  the  truth. 

“I  happen  to  know,”  she  replied,  “that  Miss 
Silvester  left  the  place  at  which  she  had  been 
staying  about  the  time  when  you  went  out  walk- 
ing yesterday.  And  I thought  you  might  have 
seen  her.” 

“ Oh  ? That’s  the  reason — is  it  ?”  said  Geof- 
frey, with  a smile. 

The  smile  stung  Blanche’s  sensitive  temper  to 
the  quick.  She  made  a final  effort  to  control 
herself,  before  her  indignation  got  the  better  of 
her. 

“I  have  no  more  to  say,  Mr.  Delamayn.” 
With  that  reply  she  turned  her  back  on  him, 
and  closed  the  door  of  the  morning-room  be- 
tween them. 

Geoffrey  descended  the  house-steps  and  lit  his 
pipe.  He  was  not  at  the  slightest  loss,  on  this 
occasion,  to  account  for  what  had  happened. 
He  assumed  at  once  that  Arnold  had  taken  a 
mean  revenge  on  him  after  his  conduct  of  the 
day  before,  and  had  told  the  whole  secret  of  his 
errand  at  Craig  Fernie  to  Blanche.  The  thing 
would  get  next,  no  doubt,  to  Sir  Patrick's  ears  ; 
and  Sir  Patrick  would  thereupon  be  probably  the 
first  person  who  revealed  to  Arnold  the  position 
in  which  he  had  placed  himself  with  Anne.  All 
right ! Sir  Patrick  would  be  an  excellent  witness 
to  appeal  to,  when  the  scandal  broke  out,  and 
when  the  time  came  for  repudiating  Anne’s 
claim  on  him  as  the  barefaced  imposture  of  a 
woman  who  was  married  already  to  another 
man.  He  puffed  away  unconcernedly  at  his 
pipe,  and  started,  at  his  swinging,  steady  pace, 
for  his  brother’s  house. 

Blanche  remained  alone  in  the  morning-room. 
The  prospect  of  getting  at  the  truth,  by  means 
of  what  Geoffrey  might  say  on  the  next  occasion 
when  he  consulted  Sir  Patrick,  was  a prospect 
that  she  herself  had  closed  from  that  moment. 
She  sat  down  in  despair  by  the  window.  It  com- 
manded a view  of  the  little  side-terrace  which  had 
been  Anne’s  favorite  walk  at  W indygates.  With 
weary  eyes  and  aching  heart  the  poor  child  look- 
ed at  the  familiar  place ; and  asked  herself,  with 
the  bitter  repentance  that  comes  too  late,  if  she 
had  destroyed  the  last  chance  of  finding  Anne ! 

She  sat  passively  at  the  window,  while  the 
hours  of  the  morning  wore  on,  until  the  post- 
man came.  Before  the  servant  could  take  the 
letter-bag  she  was  in  the  hall  to  receive  it.  Was 
it  possible  to  hope  that  the  bag  had  brought  tid- 
ings of  Anne  ? She  sorted  the  letters ; and  light- 
ed suddenly  on  a letter  to  herself.  It  bore  the 
Kirkandrew  post-mark,  and  it  was  addressed  to 
her  in  Anne’s  handwriting. 

She  tore  the  letter  open,  and  read  these  lines : 

1 4 1 have  left  you  forever,  Blanche.  God  bless 
and  reward  you ! God  make  you  a happy  wo- 
man in  all  your  life  to  come ! Cruel  as  you  will 
think  me,  love,  I have  never  been  so  truly  your 
sister  as  I am  now.  I can  only  tell  you  this— I 
can  never  tell  you  more.  Forgive  me,  and  for- 
get me.  Our  lives  are  parted  lives  from  this 
day.” 

Going  down  to  breakfast  about  his  usual  hour, 
Sir  Patrick  missed  Blanche,  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  waiting  for  him  at  the  table  at  that 
time.  The  room  was  empty ; the  other  members 
of  the  household  having  all  finished  their  morning 
meal.  Sir  Patrick  disliked  breakfasting  alone. 
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The  maid  appeared  in  due  time.  Miss  Lun- 
die  was  unable  to  leave  her  room.  She  sent  a 
letter  to  her  uncle,  with  her  love — and  begged  he 
would  read  it. 

Sir  Patrick  opened  the  letter  and  saw  what 
Anne  had  written  to  Blanche. 

He  waited  a little,  reflecting,  with  evident  pain 
and  anxiety,  on  what  he  had  read — then  ^opened 
his  own  letters,  and  hurriedly  looked  at  the  sig- 
natures. There  was  nothing  for  him  from  his 
friend,  the  sheriff,  at  Edinburgh,  and  no  com- 
munication from  the  railway,  in  the  shape  of  a 
telegram.  He  had  decided,  overnight,  on  wait- 
ing till  the  end  of  the  week  before  he  interfered 
in  the  matter  of  Blanche’s  marriage.  The  events 
of  the  morning  determined  him  on  not  waiting 
another  day.  Duncan  returned  to  the  breakfast- 
room  to  pour  out  his  master’s  coffee.  Sir  Pat- 
rick sent  him  away  again  with  a second  message. 

“ Do  you  know  where  Lady  Lundie  is,  Dun- 
can?” 

“Yes,  Sir  Patrick.” 

“My  compliments  to  her  ladyship.  If  she  is 
not  otherwise  engaged,  I shall  be  glad  to  speak 
to  her  privately  in  an  hour’s  time.” 


CONVENT  AT  ROME. 

Ox  page  148  will  be  found  an  engraving  of  the 
celebrated  Carthusian  Convent  at  Rome,  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  hold  the  Exhibition  of  Catholic 
Art  and  Industry.  The  convent  was  founded  on 
the  site  of  Diocletian’s  Baths,  and  the  great  clois- 
ter, which  is  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Exhibition,  vill  be  roofed  over  with  glass, 
and  arranged  in  alleys  or  passages  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  various  treasures,  consisting  of  altar 
ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, architecture,  mosaic,  ivory  carving,  tapes- 
trv,  binding,  robes,  lace,  and  indeed  all  things 
relating  to  churches  or  church  decoration.  Our 
engraving  represents  one  of  the  smaller  cloisters 
of  the  convent,  in  that  part  of  the  building  to 
which  the  monks  will  be  confined  during  the 
time  of  the  Exhibition,  although,  doubtless,  the 
curiosity  to  which  all  men  are  subject,  added  to 
the  opportunity  offered,  will  draw  many  of  them 
from  their  seclusion  to  see  how  the  world  of  art 
has  advanced  since  they  left  the  active  ways  of 
men.  A convent  is  apparently  an  incongruous 
place  for  a priestly  government  to  use  for  exhi- 
bition purposes ; but  when  the  sacerdotal  char- 
acter of  the  Exhibition  is  taken  into  account 
this  incongruity  disappears ; moreover,  it  will  be 
so  arranged  that  monkish  privacy  will  not  be  in- 
truded upon  by  the  visitors. 


THE  YOUNG  SCULPTOR. 

In  one  of  the  poorest,  narrowest  streets  of  a 
beautiful  foreign  city  lived  a woman  and  her 
little  son,  whom  we  will  call  Henri.  The  boy 
had  no  recollection  of  his  father,  who  had  cru- 
elly deserted  both  his  wife  and  child.  Their 
only  means  of  subsistence  was  what  could  be 
obtained  by  the  woman’s  labor — such  household 
work  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  rich.  Sometimes  she  had  to  walk  long  dis- 
tances to  and  from  her  occupation ; but  no  mur- 
mur ever  escaped  her  lips,  save  one  of  regret 
that  her  little  fair-haired  boy  had  to  be  left  alone 
in  her  absence,  and  that  she  could  not  earn 
money  enough  to  send  him  to  school.  Nature, 
however,  all  unaided,  was  teaching  him  without 
the  help  of  books  or  masters,  and  every  where 
in  Florence  (the  city  of  flowers)  there  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  excite  the  admiration  and  sat- 
isfy the  cravings  of  this  child  of  genius,  whose 
inquiring  eyes  would  always  rest  on  whatever 
was  beautiful,  and  such  was  to  be  met  with  in 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  grand  old  place. 
The  “ purple  and  transparent  shadows”  which 
flooded  the  whole  city  at  eventide,  and  lit  up  the 
gorgeous  palaces  and  churches  fair,  made  for 
him  so  many  glowing  pictures,  on  which  his 
poetical  imagination  dwelt  long  after  the  first 
impression  had  passed  away. 

During  his  mother’s  absence,  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  what  we  should  call 
grubbing  in  the  street  gutters,  making  odd-look- 
ing things  of  any  soft  material  he  could  shape  to 
the  needed  consistency,  just  as  one  sees  children 
making  sand-houses  at  the  sea-side.  These  lit- 
tle juveniles  generally  set  up  and  then  demolish 
their  buildings ; Henri  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Every  one  of  those  little  lumps  was  moulded  into 
some  form  copied  either  from  nature  or  art,  for 
in  that  beautiful  city  every  street  is  a museum. 
Projections,  bosses,  finials,  all  are  specimens  of 
real  architectural  beauty,  of  a peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive type.  For  a long  time  the  young  boy 
continued  fashion  objects  of  this  sort,  until, 
by  a kind  . <jsh  inspiration,  he  aimed  at  rep- 
resenting the  juman  form : the  only  difficulty 
seemed  to  be  how  to  obtain  the  models  from 
which  to  work. 

At  length,  a happy  thought  occurred  to  him. 
He  had  no  money,  but  he  could  easily  reward 
the  sitter  by  giving  him  his  next  meal,  and  to 
lose  that  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  joy  he 
felt  at  having  some  chance  Arab  who  would  an- 
swer his  purpose,  and  who  could  be  enticed  by 
so  small  a guerdon  to  the  artist's  humble  studio. 
In  spite  of  his  mother’s  remonstrances,  Henri 
worked  away  early  and  late,  every  day  becom- 
ing more  passionately  attached  to  his  beloved 
art; 

Years  sped  on  withont  any  public  recognition 
of  his  talent ; but  his  resqjute,  persevering  na- 
ture would  not  allow  him  to  be  discouraged.  It 
is  true  that  he  was  poor ; but  then  he  was  rich 
in  hope,  and  sustained  by  the  consciousness  of 
that  inward  power  which  is  the  accompaniment 
of  real  genius.  He  never  dreamed  of  envying 
others,  but  thought  only  of  making  himself  per- 
fect in  what  he  determined  should  be  the  master- 
piece of  all  his  hitherto  attempted  studies;  one 
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which  was  now  growing  to  ample  proportions 
beneath  his  busy  fingers. 

At  length,  his  task,  or  rather  labor  of  love, 
being  complete,  he  told  his  mother  that  he  should 
ask  permission  to  shew  it  at  an  exhibition  of 
sculpture  which  was  shortly  to  take  place  in  his 
native  city.  He  applied  for  permission  ; and  his 
request  was  granted,  on  condition  that  the  statue 
should  be  sent  forthwith  to  the  hall  of  inspection. 

“That,  gentlemen,  is  impossible,”  replied 
Henri.  “I  am  very  poor;  and  the  apartment 
in  which  I live  is  so  small  that  my  work  could 
only  be  removed  by  taking  off  the  roof.” 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement ; 
but  there  was  so  much  simplicity  and  honesty 
in  the  youth,  that  after  conferring  together  for 
a few  moments,  they  proposed  to  accompany  him 
home,  to  see  the  marvelous  production  to  which 
Henri  at  present  declined  to  give  any  name. 
They  followed  him  up  the  narrow  staircase  to  the 
little  garret,  and  looked  around  in  vain  for  the 
wonder  they  had  come  to  behold.  Henri  saw 
their  surprise,  and  without  a word,  threw  back 
a baize  curtain  from  the  floor,  and  revealed  to 
them  the  lay-figure,  life  size,  of  a murdered  man. 
The  gentlemen  started  back  in  amazement.  So 
lovely,  in  death,  were  the  lineaments  of  that  ex- 
quisite face,  so  faultless  in  form,  so  wondrously 
expressive  of  purity  and  innocence,  that  they 
‘could  not  believe  it  the  work  of  an  untutored 
youth,  entirely  devoid  of  art-education,  und  of 
the  laws  of  anatomy,  which  the  most  critical  ad- 
mitted were  perfectly  unassailable  in  the  figure 
before  them.  No ; they  would  not  credit  it,  and 
avowed  their  belief  that  he  had  been  implicated 
in  some  terrible  crime,  for  which  the  victim  had 
served  as  a model.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  young 
sculptor  protested,  explained ; they  were  inex- 
orable, and  declared  he  should  be  sent  to  prison, 
and  there  await  the  issue  of  the  charge  preferred 
against  him.  They  further  desired  him  at  once 
to  name  the  counsel  for  his  defense.  “ He  shall 
appear,  gentlemen,  on  the  day  of  trial ; I can 
not  give  his  name  before.” 

Amazed  beyond  measure  at  the  calmness  and 
self-possession  displayed  by  Henri,  they  felt  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce.  Either  his  youth,  his  beau- 
ty, or  his  earnestness — perhaps  all  three  com- 
bined— made  the  judges  so  far  mitigate  their  se- 
verity as  to  allow  him  the  use  of  his  tools,  and 
the  admission  of  visitors  during  his  imprison- 
ment. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  disappointment 
to  the  youth  at  this  terrible  blow  to  his  long- 
cherished  desires — hardly  less  on  his  own  ac- 
count than  on  that  cf  his  good  mother,  whom  he 
had  hoped  to  place  beyond  the  need  of  all  fur- 
ther earthly  wants.  It  will  better  please  the  read- 
er to  learn  that  he  did  not  yield  himself  up  to 
despair.  His  will  was  nerved  to  plan,  his  hand 
to  execute  another  statue  equal  if  not  superior 
to  the  one  he  had  already  achieved. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  advent  of 
such  a trial  as  that  now  impending  caused  no 
small  stir  in  the  city.  The  hitherto  obscure  life 
of  the  young  sculptor,  and  the  stand  he  had 
made  about  his  counsel,  very  considerably  en- 
hanced the  anxiety  and  excitement  of  the  pub- 
lic. Many,  unable  to  restrain  their  impatience, 
visited  him  in  prison — some,  doubtless,  impelled 
by  curiosity,  others  moved  by  some  higher  mo- 
tive. Among  these  were  two  distinguished-look- 
ing individuals,  who  chanced  at  that  time  to  be 
sojourning  in  Florence.  One  was  considerably 
past  middle  age ; the  other  (said  to  be  his  nephew) 
was  a young  man  of  remarkably  handsome  coun- 
tenance and  noble  figure.  No  restriction  seemed 
to  be  put  either  on  the  frequency  or  length  of  their 
visits ; while  to  poor  Henri,  the  time  thus  spent 
was  as  gold  and  sunshine  in  this  otherwise  dark 
phase  of  his  career.  Greatly  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  one,  his  mother  had  removed  to  a 
handsome  loggia  in  the  best  quarter  of  the  city ; 
her  sadness  of  heart  and  countenance  seemed 
to  have  vanished ; and  there  was  a gladness  in 
her  whole  bearing,  such  as  none  who  had  known 
her  had  ever  before  seen.  “ It  is  a great  mystery, 
certainly,”  said  the  gossips,  “how  this  change 
should  have  come  about  before  her  son’s  fate  is 
decided!” 

At  length  the  all-important  day  arrived.  The 
judges  (who  had  never  seen  the  prisoner  since 
the  day  of  his  arrest)  being  assembled  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Assembly,  desired  the  prisoner 
might  be  brought  in.  The  prone  figure  was 
placed  on  the  platform,  concealed  as  before  with 
the  cloth  of  green  baize ; while  at  its  side,  but 
considerably  raised,  was  another,  also  covered. 
The  question  was  at  once  put  as  to  what  counsel 
he  had  employed. 

“ Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “ I am  my  own  coun- 
sel. You  questioned  my  ability  to  give  you  a 
representation  of  ‘ Death  ;’  here  is  one  of  ‘ Life.’ 
My  subject  is,  ‘The  Murder  of  Abel  by  his  Broth- 
er Cain.’  ” 

Both  covering^  were  withdrawn.  Profound 
stillness  succeeded  this  declaration,  followed  by 
a burst  of  admiration  such  as  had  never  before 
been  heard  in  Florence  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Foremost  of  his  admirers  were  his  former 
accusers.  The  news  was  instantly  carried  to 
the  king,  who  commanded  the  statues  to  be 
bought,  and  placed  in  the  Pitti  Palace. 

“It  is  not  possible,  gentlemen,  for  me  to  obey 
the  command  of  my  sovereign,”  said  Henri ; 
“the  sculptures  are  no  longer  mine,  having  been 
purchased  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  mon- 
ey I have  had  for  them  has  paid  for  my  mother’s 
present  abode,  and  placed  me  forever  beyond 
the  reach  of  want.” 

The  nephew  of  the  Russian  embassador,  Kissa- 
lieff,  had  served  as  a model  for  the  arm  of 
“Cain;”  and  those  to  whom  his  features  were 
familiar  at  once  recognized  the  handsome  face. 

.The  narrator  of  this  circumstance  has  seen 
the  statues  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  a building  ex- 
pressly erected  for  their  reception.  The  scnlrv= 
tor’s  name  was  Dupre',  since  become  one  of 
world-wide  celebrity. 


THE  DARrEN  EXPEDITION. 

Toward  the  end  of  last  January  an  expedi- 
tion, consisting  of  the  gun-boats  Nijtsic  and  the 
Guard , each  about  five  hundred  tons  burden, 
carrying  two  9 -inch  broadside  guns,  one  11- 
inch  pivot  gun  amidships,  and  a 30-pound  rifle, 
sailed  from  New  York  harbor,  under  command 
of  Commander  Thomas  O.  Selfridge,  for 
the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  in  the  work 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  depressions  in  the 
Central  Sierras  present  facilities  for  the  con- 
struction of  a ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien.  The  project  for  “abolishing”  the  Isth- 
mus is  almost  as  old  as  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  having  been  first  started  by  Cor- 
tez soon  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Since 
his  time  no  less  than  twenty-six  canals  have  been 
projected  across  the  narrow  strip  of  land  that 
unites  North  and  South  America,  nine  of  which 
have  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  scientific 
men  and  capitalists.  These  are  as  follows : By 
way  of  Rio  San  Carlos  and  the  Gulf  de  Nicoya ; 
Rio  Niflo,  Tempisque,  and  Gulf  de  Nicoya;  Rio 
Sapoa  and  Bay  of  Salinas;  Rio  San  Juan  del 
Sur ; Rio  Brito ; Rio  Tamarinda  and  Lake  Ma- 
nagua; Ralijo  and  Lake  Managuas;  Bay  of 
Fonseca  and  Lake  Managuas ; and  the  Atrato 
and  Truando  rivers. 

About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Frederick  M. 
Kelley  published,  through  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  a pamphlet  containing  the  result  of 
a survey  of  the  Atrato  River,  flowing  southward 
from  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  by  which  the  author  be- 
lieved he  had  proved  the  possibility  of  construct- 
ing a ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  without  locks.  This  was  to  be  secured 
as  follows : By  deepening  and  guarding  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Atrato ; by  using  the  tranquil 
and  deep  waters  of  that  stream  ; by  deepening 
the  mouth  of  the  Truando,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Atrato,  and  turning  to  account  the  bed 
of  that  river  when  deepened  to  a common  meas- 
ure of  30  feet ; by  an  open  cut  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nerqua  for  13  miles ; by  a tunnel  of 
3 1 miles,  120  feet  by  100,  through  solid  rock ; 
and  by  turning  to  account  the  valley  of  a small 
stream  which  empties,  at  a distance  of  eight 
miles  from  the  tunnel,  into  Humboldt  Bay. 

This  route  has  recently  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Colombian  republic,  and  the  expedition  which 
has  sailed  under  command  of  Commander  Sel- 
fridoe  is  designed  to  make  further  and  more 
complete  surveys  and  estimates. 

Commander  Selfridge,  whose  portrait  we 
give  on  page  149,  entered  the  Naval  Academy 
in  October,  1851,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  gradua- 
ting therefrom  at  the  head  of  an  advanced  class 
of  ten,  in  the  year  1854,  three  years  after  his 
entrance.  He  served  as  midshipman  in  the 
Independence , on  the  Pacific  station,  and  after 
passing  his  examination  was  appointed  Master 
of  the  Vincennes,  in  which  he  made  a cruise  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  In  1860  he  was  promoted 
to  a Lieutenant,  and  soon  after  was  ordered  to 
the  Cumberland,  participating  in  the  first  strug- 
gle of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  at  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. He  commanded  the  forecastle  division 
of  that  vessel  at  the  battle  of  Hatteras  Inlet,  and 
the  forward  main  deck  division  in  the  memora- 
ble fight  between  the  Cumberland  and  Alerri- 
mac.  After  a short  respite  he  was  attached  to 
the  staff  of  Rear-Admiral  Goldsborough,  com- 
manding the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  for  a pe- 
riod of  several  months,  during  which  time  he 
was  engaged  as  senior  officer  in  several  hazard- 
ous but  successful  expeditions,  at  night,  to  de- 
stroy cannon  captured  by  the  rebels  from  the 
Norfolk  Navy -yard.  He  subsequently  served 
with  great  credit  on  the  Mississippi  and  Red 
River,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  under 
Vice-Admiral  Porter.  At  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Fisher  he  commanded  the  Huron,  and 
led  a division  of  sailors  in  the  assault  on  the  fort. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Commander  Eel- 
fridge  served  in  the  naval  practice  squadron, 
and  in  the  West  Indian  waters,  until  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Darien  Exploring  Expe- 
dition.   

JUDGE  J.  J.  WRIGHT,  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

The  Honorable  J.  J.  Wright,  recently  elect- 
ed to  a scat  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Car- 
olina, whose  portrait  we  give  on  page  149,  was 
bora  in  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
now  about  thirty-one  years  of  age.  When  he 
was  about  six  years  old  his  parents  removed  to 
Montrose,  Susquehanna  County,  in  the  same 
State,  where  for  several  years  he  attended  the 
district  school  during  the  winter  months,  work- 
ing for  the  neighboring  farmers  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Having  saved  up  a small  sum  of  money 
he  entered  the  Lancasterian  University,  at  Ithaca, 
in  New  York  State  ; and  after  a thorough  course 
of  study  there  returned  to  the  village  where  his 
parents  resided,  and  entered  the  office  of  a law 
firm,  where  he  read  law  for  two  years,  support- 
ing himself  by  teaching.  He  subsequently  en- 
tered the  office  of  Judge  Collins,  in  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pennsylvania,  with  whom  he  read  law  for 
another  year.  Feeling  himself  qualified  for  the 
legal  profession,  he  now  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Bar ; but  so  great  was  the  existing  prejudice 
against  colored  men  that  the  Committee  refused 
to  examine  him. 

In  April,  1865,  he  was  sent  by  the  American 
Missionary  Society  to  Beaufort,  South  Carolina, 
as  a teacher  and  laborer  among  the  freedmen.  He 
remained  in  Beaufort  until  after  the  Hvil  Rij£fts 
Bill  had  passed,  when  he  returngi-ttTMontrose, 
Pennsylvania,  and  dvii^Vioed  an  examination. 
The  Committee  found  him  qualified,  and  recom- 
mended his  admission  to  the  Bar.  He  was  ad- 
mitted August  13,  1805,  being  the  first  and  only 
colored  man  ever  admitted  to  practice  law  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Ip  April,  1866,  he  was  appoijifcd 


General  O.  O.  Howard  legal  adviser  for  the 
freedmen  in  Beaufort,  and  acted  in  that  capacity 
until  he  was  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  South  Carolina.  He  was  soon  after- 
ward elected  Senator  from  the  county  pi  Beau- 
fort, and  acted  as  such  until  February  1,  1870, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
the  State,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  Judge. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Hon.  Willie  Cumback,  of  Indiana,  having  been 
appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Portugal,  the 
question  naturally  arises,  Will  he  come  back  F 

A City  Hall  official,  on  being  asked  by  a stranger  if 
he  was  Oak- y Hall,  replied,  ‘‘No,  Sir;  I’m  an  Aider- 
man."  

The  following  admonition  was  addressed  by  a Quak- 
er to  a man  who  was  pouring  forth  a volley  of  ill  lan- 
guage against  him : ‘‘Have  a care, friend,  thou  mayst 
run  thy  race  against  my  fist." 


; cold  victuals,  Sir.” 

I 


A lady  who,  though  in  the  autumn  of  life,  had  not 
lost  all  dreams  of  its  spring,  said  to  Jerrold : “ I can 
not  imagine  what  makes  my  hair  turn  gray.  I some- 
times fancy  it  must  be  the  essence  of  rosemary  with 
which  my  maid  is  in  the  habit  of  brushing  it.  What 
do  you  think?"  ‘‘I  should  be  afraid,  Madam,”  re- 
plied the  distinguished  dramatist,  dryly,  “ that  it  is 
the  essence  of  thyme." 

Pickpockets  dis-pnrse  a crowd. 


The  man  who  don’t  advertise  has  his  store  hung 
around  with  shingles  and  pieces  of  barrel-heads,  in- 
scribed with  lampblack,  “Irish  Pertaters,”  “Korn 
Meel,”  “Flower,”  “Ail  kinds  of  kontury  projuce,” 
“KaikeeandKaudiesforsailhere.”  Hesays:  “There 
am’t  no  U6e  in  noospaper  advertising,  so  long  as  a 
man  is  smart  enough  to  tend  to  his  own  business,  and 
can  stand  at  the  door  and  holler  the  fellers  in  1" 


A Minnesota  juror  lately  addressed  a note  to  the 
judge,  in  which  he  styled  him  “On  arable  jug."  Tak- 
ing the  bench  as  it  runs,  the  juror  was  nearer  right 
than  might  seem  at  first  glance. 


In  a game  ot  cards  a»good  deal  depends  on  good 
playing,  and  good  playing  on  a good  deaL 

An  incorporated  society  hired  a man  to  blast  a rock, 
says  Mark  Twain,  and  he  was  punching  powder  into 
a hole  with  a crow-bar,  when  a premature  explosion 
followed,  sending  the  man  and  crow-bar  out  of  sight 
Both  came  down  all  right,  and  the  man  went  to  work 
again  directly.  But  though  he  was  gone  only  fifteen 
minutes  they  docked  him  for  lost  time. 

“Didn’t  yon  guarantee.  Sir,'  that  this  horse  would 
not  shy  before  the  fire  of  an  enemy?"  “No  more  he 
won’t  ’Tisn’t  till  after  the  fire  that  he  shies." 


Why  are  pimples  on  a drunkard’s  face  like  ihe  cuts 
In  a witty  London  newspaper  ?— They  are  illustrations 
of  Punch.  ' 

A milkman  accounted  for  the  weakness  of  his  milk 
by  saying  that  the  cows  got  caught  in  the  rain. 

A Model  Surgical  Operation— To  take  the  cheek 
out  of  a young  man,  and  the  jaw  out  of  a woman. 

Which  is  the  worst  enemy  of  society— the  family 
that  keeps  a parrot,  or  the  one  w’hose  son  is  learning 
to  play  the  bugle  ? 

A Cincinnati  woman,  in  destitute  circumstances, 
sent  back  a pair  of  shoes  she  had  received  from  the 
Relief  Union,  with  a note  saying,  she  would  like  a 
finer  pair,  with  high  tops,  since  her  daughter  wore 
short  dresses. 

An  old  lady  receiving  a letter  she  supposed  was 
from  one  of  her  absent  sons,  requested  her  neighbor 
to  read  it.  He  accordingly  began  to  read:  ‘‘Dear 
mother,"  then  paused,  as  the  writing  was  rather  il- 
legible. “It’s  from  Johnny,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady;  . 
“he  always  stuttered.” 

If  you  can't  coax  a fish  to  bite,  try  yonr  persuasive 
powers.on  a cross  dog,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Who  is  the  most  liberal  man?— The  grocer;  he 
gives  almost  every  thing  he  has  a weigh. 

A boy  eight  years  old,  in  one  of  our  public  schools, 
having  been  told  that  a reptile  “is  an  animal  that 
creeps,"  on  being  asked  to  name  one  on  examination 
day,  promptly  and  triumphantly  replied,  “ a baby." 

A young  lady  from  a boarding-school  having  made 
some  progress  in  acquiring  Italian,  addressed  a few 
words  to  an  organ-grinder  in  her  purest  accent,  but 
was  astonished  at  receiving  the  following  response : 
“Ino  speak  Inglis." 

The  fact  that  Jenny  Lind  can  no  longer  sing  as  she 
could  once,  is  reasonably  accounted  for  by  the  state- 
ment that  her  little  daughter  has  “ inherited  her  mo- 
ther’s voice.”  

A few  days  before  Christmas  a little  Jewish  boy 
said  to  his  mother : “Jlamma,  may  I fire  crackers  on 
Saturday?"  “No,  my  son,  Saturday  Is  your  Sab- 
bath." “ Well,  it  is  Christmas  too.”  “But  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Christmas."  Son  (sobbing).  “I 
—don’t— see— why— the— Christians— should— have- 
all— the— fan.”  

There  is  nothing  like  adversity  to  bring  a man  out 
—at  the  knees  and  elbows. 


“Mother,”  said  Jemima,  “Sam  wants  to  come 
courting  me  to-night."  “Well,  what  did  you  tell 
him  ?"  “ Oh,  I told  him  he  might  come.  I felt  ^ 
ions  to  see  how  be  would  act." 


What  portions  of  tl 
The  tuo-xcrutsv . 

^’That’s  a pretty  bird,  grandma,"  said  a little  boy. 
“Yes,”  replied  the  old  dame,  “and  he  never  cries.” 
“That’s  because  he’s  never  washed,"  rejoined  the 
youngster. 

“Yon  are  a shoemaker?"  said  a magistrate  the  oth- 
er day,  addressing  the  man  at  the  bar.  “ Yes,  Sir," 
was  the  reply,  “a  horse  shoemaker." 

I “A  mai'daLl’t  fljlp^iriirieldone  behind  his  back," 

tomjrfmwsx'ir 


“A  BROWN  STUDY.’— By  this  LAT.e  William  Hunt.— [See  Page  155.] 
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THE  SEWERS  OF  PARIS. 

Among  the  first  sights  which  a stranger  in 
Paris  wants  to  visit  are  the  gigantic  collecting- 
sewers  beneath  the  city,  constructed  on  the  rec- 
ommendation and  under  the  superintendence  of 


THE  SEWERS  OF 

M.  Haussmann,  late  Prefect  of  the  Seine.  The 
main  arteiy  of  these  extensive  subways  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river  is  between  three  and 
four  miles  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  to  Asnieres,  near  to  which  well- 
known  suburb  the  principal  southern  artery,  after 


PARIS— THE  BOAT. 

crossing  the  Seine  in  a monster  tube  close  to  the 
Pont  d’Alma,  will  eventually  form  a junction 
with  it.  Besides  these  principal  arteries,  which 
have  a height  of  close  upon  fifteen  feet  and  a 
width  of  about  eighteen  feet,  including  a path- 
way on  each  side  nearly  three  feet  wide,  there 


are  thirty  miles  of  secondary  galleries  of  some- 
what smaller  dimensions,  in  addition  to  an  intri- 
cate net-work  comprising  nearly  six  hundred  miles 
of  sewers  proper.  The  principal  purpose  served 
by  these  extensive  subways  is  the  drainage  of  the 
streets  and  the  carrying  off  the  refuse  water  and 
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the  rainfall  from  the  houses  ; cesspools  which  re-  faintly  hoping  that  it  might  give  her  anxieties  a 
quire  to  be  periodically  emptied  being  still  the  reprieve  by  putting  off  yet  a while  Hugh's  en- 
rule  in  the  French  capital.  deavor  to  make  a start  for  himself.  But  he  did 

It  is  only  on  certain  days  of  the  year  that  these  not  leave  her  long  in  this  delusion, 

magnificent  sewers  are  thrown  open  to  sight-  “ I must  try  to  borrow  the  mone^  elsewhere,  ” 
seers.  On  such  occasions,  as  shown  in  our  en-  said  he.  “The  opportunity  of  buying  that  con- 

gravings  on  page  153,  they  are  splendidly  lighted  nection  is  too  good  a one  to  be  lost  without  an 

up  with  thousands  of  lamps,  each  provided  with  effort.  ” 

a silver  reflector.  Tickets,  previously  obtained  “Did  he  not  say  something  — did  not  Mr. 
from  the  proper  authority,  indicate  the  time  and  Frost  make  you  an  offer  of  a desirable  position 
place  of  rendezvous,  and  precisely  at  the  hour  elsewhere  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Lockwood,  hesitatingly, 
specified  the  large  iron  trap-door  in  the  centre  “Oh,  I suppose  he  mentioned  that  to  you  also 
of  the  pavement  is  raised,  and  the  assembled  during  his  mysterious  visit  ? Well,  mother,  I am 
party  proceed  to  descend  some  dozen  steep  steps  not  mysterious,  and  I was  about  to  tell  you  that 
conducting  to  the  sewers.  Overhead  is  a vaulted  he  did  make  me  an  offer  on  the  part  of  this  new 
roof,  intersected  in  all  directions  with  countless  company  in  which  he  is  interested.  But — ” 
telegraph  wires  inclosed  in  gutta-percha  tubes,  “ But  you  refused  it !” 

and  running  along  the  sides  is  a large  black  pipe  Hugh  explained  to  his  mother  that  in  order 

about  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter,  which  sup-  not  to  appear  obstinate  and  ungracious,  he  had 
plies  the  city  of  Paris  with  water.  Rows  of  taken  two  days  to  consider  of  the  proposition, 
lamps  that  grow  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  dis-  But  he  added  that  his  mind  was  already  made 
tance,  light  up  the  vaulted  gallery  and  cast  their  up  on  the  subject. 

reflections  in  the  black,  turbid  waters  at  our  feet,  “ The  Truth  is,”  he  said,  “ that  I mistrust  the 
whereon  a large  boat,  capable  of  holding  some  whole  business.  There  are  rumors  afloat  about 
fourteen  or  sixteen  people,  is  floating.  The  the  company  which  would  make  a prudent  man 
ladies  of  the  party  are  handed  in,  and  the  think  twice  before  he  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
boat,  which  is  provided  with  a movable  crescent-  it.” 

shaped  fan,  pierced  with  holes  to  admit  of  the  “But  you  would  he  a paid  employd.  You 
water  flowing  through,  and  which,  on  being  let  would  run  no  risk.” 

down,  fits  exactly  to  the  rounded  bottom  of  the  “ I should  risk  losing  my  time  and  getting 
sewer  and  pushes  before  it  all  the  solid  refuse  neither  cash  nor  credit.” 
matter  that  may  chance  to  have  accumulated,  “ Is  it  really  thought  so  ill  of,  this  undertak- 
moves  along  on  its  course  until  a particular  point  ing  ?” 

is  reached.  Here  the  voyagers  disembark,  and,  “ In  our  office  it  is  spoken  of  as  a very  unsafe 
with  their  male  companions,  who  have  followed  concern.  My  own  opinion  is  this : if  things  had 
them  on  foot,  take  their  seats  in  a number  of  gone  well  in  the  English  money  market  the  Par- 
small  carriages,  likewise  provided  with  fans,  and  thenope  Embellishment  might  have  turned  up 
the  wheels  of  which  run  along  rails  placed  at  the  trumps.  But  it  is  all  hazard — unprincipled 
edges  of  the  pathways  which  bound  the  sewers  gambling  on  a great  scale,  and  with  other  folks’ 
on  each  side.  Each  of  these  vehicles  carries  a money!  One  or  two  more  failures  of  great 
lighted  lamp  in  front  of  it,  and  is  provided  with  houses  such  as  we  have  had  lately  would  involve 
a conductor,  signal  is  given  by  sound  of  trump-  the  company  in  ruin.  But  you  need  not  look 
et  of  the  rails  being  clear,  and  off  the  carriages  so  anxious,  dear  little  mother.  Our  unambi- 
start,  propelled  forward  by  four  men  running  at  tious  little  craft  is  out  of  such  deep  waters,  and 
the  sides  of  them,  at  the  rate  of  something  like  will  keep  out  of  them.” 

six  miles  an  hour.  Blue  tablets,  with  white  let-  “Do  you  suppose,  Hugh,”  asked  Mrs.  Lock- 
ters,  indicate,  from  time  to  time,  the  particular  wood,  in  her  usual  deliberate  calm  tones,  but 
points  of  the  city  the  party  are  traversing,  and  with  cheeks  even  paler  than  usual,  “have  you 
every  now  and  then  the  cars  shoot  past  some  any  reason  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Frost  has  ven- 
rushing  cascade  of  dirty  water  tumbling  into  the  tured  money  in  this  company  ?” 
sewer  with  a roaring  sound.  Occasionally,  at  a uHis  own  money  you  mean? — for  of  course 
signal  from  their  conductor,  passengers  must  he  has  ventured  other  peoples’  if  he  puff's  the 
duck  their  heads  as  they  pass  beneath  the  great  thing  to  every  one  as  he  did  to  me! — well,  I can 
transverse  iron  stanchions  which  cross  and  re-  not  say.  People  are  beginning  to  say  that  he  is 
cross  the  roofs  of  the  galleries.  Suddenly  a not  so  solid  a man  as  was  supposed.  I hear — 
sharp  turn  is  made,  and  a silver-gray  flood  of  Heaven  knows  how  these  things  get  about — that 
light  in  front  of  them  is  discerned.  The  cars  he  has  a very  extravagant  wife,  and  that  he  has 
soon  come  to  a halt,  and  the  passengers  alight,  been  rash  in  speculating.  Mother,  what  is  the 
and  in  a few  minutes  find  themselves,  at  the  end  matter  ?” 

of  their  journey,  on  the  quay  facing  the  towers  Hugh  suddenly  checked  his  speech  to  ask  this 
' of  the  Conciergerie.  question ; for  Mrs.  Lockwood  had  dropped  her 

head  on  her  hands,  and  the  tears  were  running 
down  her  face. 

TT  T7  T)  VT  T fT  \ “Mother!  Darling  mother,  do  speak  to  me! 

V Xj  -Li  U 1 N -L  L For  God’s  sake  tell  me  what  is  the  matter?  Is 

By  the  Author  of  “ Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.”  texyour?  ****  1 d0ne  °f  ““  thi"8  * 

• She  shook  her  head  silently;  but  the  tears 

in  JJ’tbe  JSoofcs.— Hook  XV-  gathered  and  fell  more  quickly  and  copiously  at 

— every  moment. 

CHAPTER  YIH  “Hugh,"  she  faltered  out  at  last,  “I  tried  to 

do  right.” 

confession.  “Tried  to  do  right!  You  have  done  right — 

Hugh  did  not  communicate  to  his  mother  the  always  right.  You  are  the  best  woman  in  the 
fact  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Frost  until  after  world.” 

his  visit  to  Mr.  Lovegrove’s  office,  and  he  in-  “ Don’t,  Hugh ! Don’t  talk  so ! It  goes  to 
formed  her  of  both  circumstances  at  the  same  mv  heart  to  hear  you  when  I know  how  your 
time.  He  could  not  refrain  from  saying  a word  tone  would  change  if  I were  to  tell  you — ” 
about  her  having  kept  Mr.  Frost’s  visit  to  Gower  “To  tell  me  what?”  asked  Hugh,  almost 
Street  a secret  from  him.  breathless  with  surprise  and  apprehension. 

“I  was  so  surprised,  mother,”  he  said.  “It  “Oh,  Hugh,  Hugh,  you  would  not  love  me 
seemed  so  unlike  you.  But  I suppose  he  per-  if  I were  to  confess  some  great  fault  to  you. 
suaded  you  in  some  way  that  it  would  be  right  You  are  like  the  rest  of  the  men ; your  love  is 
not  to  mention  his  having  come  to  our  house.”  so  mingled  with  pride!” 

“Was  1 bound  to  speak  of  it,  Hugh — before  “Some  great  fault!”  echoed  Hugh. 

Maud,  too,  and  Mr.  Levincourt?"  “There!  There  it  is,  the  stem  look  on  your 

“ No,  of  course  not  bound.  But  it  would  have  face  like  your  father !” 
seemed  more  natural  if  you  had  mentioned  it  The  poor  woman  bowed  her  face  yet  lower, 
quietly  to  me.”  and  hid  it  in  her  hands,  while  her  delicate  frame 

Mrs.  Lockwood  was  silent.  shook  with  sobs.  For  a few  minutes,  which 

“ Look  here,  mother  dear,”  said  Hugh,  after  seemed  an  interminable  time  to  her,  Hugh  stood 

a short  silence,  “I  am  not  good  at  hiding  what  silent,  and  looking,  as  she  had  said,  very  stern. 

I feel.  I was  a little  hurt  and  vexed  when  Mr.  He  was  struggling  with  himself,  and  undergoing 
Frost  told  me  that  you  and  he  had  privately  dis-  a painful  ordeal  which  was  not  expressed  in  the 
cussed  my  feeling  for  Maud  long  before  you  had  set  lines  of  his  strong  young  face.  At  length 
ever  said  a word  to  me  on  that  subject.  Now  he  went  to  his  mother,  knelt  beside  her  chair, 
the  truth  is  out !”  and  took  her  hand. 

“He — Mr.  Frost — told  you  that,  Hugh?”  “Mother,”  he  said,  “nothing  can  blot  out  all 

“Well,  he  did  not  say  it  verbatim  et  literatim,  the  years  of  love  and  care  and  tenderness  you 
as  I have  said  it ; but  he  certainly  gave  me  to  have  given  to  me.  I can  not  believe  that  you 
understand  that  such  was  the  case.”  have  been  guilty  of  any  great  fault.  Your  sens- 

“I  meant  for  the  best,  Hugh.”  itive  conscience  exaggerates  its  importance  no 

“ Meant  for  the  best ! Dearest  mother,  you  doubt.  But” — here  he  made  a little  pause  and 
don’t  suppose  I doubt  that  ? But  don’t  let  that  went  on  with  an  effort — “ but  whatever  it  may 
man  come  between  you  and  me,  mother  dear.”  be,  if  you  will  confide  in  me,  I shall  never  cease 
“ I thought  you  liked  Mr.  Frost,  Hugh?”  to  love  you.  You  are  my  own  dear  mother! 

“So  I did.  He  was  my  father’s  friend.  I Nothing  can  alter  that.” 
have  known  him  all  my  life.  But  lately  there  “ Oh,  my  boy !”  she  cried,  and  threw  her  arms 
has  been  something  about  him  that  revolts— no,  round  his  neck  as  he  knelt  beside  her. 
that  is  too  strong  a word — there  has  been  some-  Then  in  a moment  the  weary  secret  of  years 
thing  about  him  that  seems  to  put  me  on  my  came  out.  She  told  him  all  the  truth,  from  the 

guard.  I hate  to  have  to  be  on  my  guard !”  miserable  story  of  her  youth  to  the  time  of  her 

“It  is  a very  good  attitude  to  face  the  world  marriage,  and  the  subsequent  persecution  from 
•with.”  which  Mr.  Frost  had  relieved  her,  and  the  price 

“ Ah,  mother,  you  know  we  might  have  some  she  had  to  pay  for  that  relief.  As  she  spoke, 
discussion  on  that  soon.  But,  at  all  events,  it  is  holding  her  son  in  her  arms  and  resting  her 
not  the  posture  I like  — or,  indeed,  that  I am  head  on  his  shoulder,  she  wondered  at  herself 
abie — to  assume  toward  my  friends.  With  mis-  for  having  endured  the  torments  of  bearing  her 
trust  affection  vanishes.”  solitary  burden  all  these  years,  and  at  the  appre- 

Mrs.  Lockwood  winced,  and  turned  her  pale  hension  she  had  felt  at  the  thought  of  the  con- 
face  from  her  son.  fession  which  now  seemed  so  easy,  sweet,  and 

“But,  mother,”  he  proceeded,  “I  have  an-  natural, 
other  piece  of  news  to  add— a disagreeable  piece  Hugh  heard  her  without  speaking,  only  now 
of  news ; but  you  must  try  not  to  take  it  too  and  then  pressing  the  hand  he  held  in  his  to  give 
much  to  heart.”  her  courage  when  she  faltered. 

Then  he  told  her  of  the  disappointing  letter  “Oh,  mother,  how  you  have  suffered  in  your 
he  had  received  from  Herbert  Snowe.  This,  life!”  That  was  his  first  thought  when  she 
however,  did  not  seem  to  grieve  her  so  much  as  ceased  to  speak.  His  next  thought  he  was  fain 
he  had  expected. ' could  not  help  to  utter,  although  it  sounded  like  a reproach. 
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“ If  you  had  but  trusted  my  father ! .He  loved  CHAPTER  IX. 

you  so  truly.  ” 

“ Ah,  Hugh,  if  I had,  but  it  was  so  terrible  to  confidence. 

me  to  risk  losing  his  love.  And  he  often  said — It  was  past  six  o’clock  on  that  same  spring 
as  you  have  been  used  to  say  after  him — that  he  evening  when  Veronica’s  note  was  delivered  at 
could  never  reinstate  in  his  heart  any  one  who  Gower  Street.  Hugh  had  just  quitted  his  mo- 

had  once  been  guilty  of  deliberate  deception,  ther,  after  the  interview  recorded  in  the  preced- 

You  can  not  know,  you  strong  upright  natures,  ing  chapter,  and  was  crossing  the  little  entrance 

how  the  weak  are  bent  and  warped.  You  can  hall  when  the  messenger  arrived, 

not— or  so  I feared— make  allowance  for  tempt-  “Are  you  Mr.  Hugh  Lockwood,  Sir?”  asked 
ation,  or  give  credit  for  all  the  hard  struggle  the  man.  “ I was  told  to  give  the  letter  into  his 
and  combat  that  ends  sometimes  in  defeat  at  own  hands.” 

last.”  Hugh  assured  the  messenger  that  he  was  right; 

Hugh  could  not  quite  easily  get  over  the  reve-  and  began  to  read  the  note  as  he  stood  there,  with 

lation  his  mother  had  made.  lie  had  struggled  some  anxiety.  When  he  had  glanced  quickly 

with  himself  to  be  gentle  with  her ; he  would  not  through  the  note  he  turned  to  the  messenger, 
add  to  her  pain  by  look  or  gesture,  if  he  could  “Are  you  to  wait  for  an  answer?”  he  said, 

help  it.  But  he  knew  that  all  was  not  as  ;t  had  “No,  Sir ; I had  no  instructions  about  that.” 

been  between  them.  He  knew  that  he  could  ‘ ‘ Very  good.  I will  send  or  bring  the  reply, 

never  again  feel  the  absolute  proud  trust  in  his  Tell  Lady  Gale  that  her  note  has  been  safely  re- 
mother which  had  been  a joy  to  him  for  so  many  ceived.  ” 

years.  Tenderness,  gratitude,  and  pity  remained.  When  the  man  was  gone  Hugh  ran  up  to  his 
But  the  past  was  past,  and  irrevocable.  The  own  room  to  read  the  letter  again,  and  to  con- 

pain  of  this  knowledge  acted  as  a spur  to  his  re-  sider  its  contents.  What  should  he  do  ? That 

sentment  against  Mr.  Frost.  he  must  tell  Maud  of  it  was  clear  to  him.  He 

“You  have  the  paper  acknowledging  this  man’s  did  not  think  he  should  be  justified  in  withhold- 

debt  to  my  father  ?”  said  Hugh.  “It  will  not  be  ing  it  from  her.  But  how  should  he  advise  her 

difficult  to  make  him  disgorge.  He  to  patronize  to  act  ? He  cogitated  for  some  time  without 

me,  and  help  me,  and  offer  me  this  and  that,  when  coming  to  any  conclusion ; and  at  last  went  in 

an  act  of  common  honesty  would  have  put  me  in  search  of  her,  determined  to  let  himself  be  great- 

a position  to  help  myself  years  ago !”  ly  guided  by  her  manner  of  receiving  that  which 

“ Hugh,  the  dreadful  idea  that  you  hinted  at  he  had  to  impart, 
just  now  has  been  in  my  mind  for  some  time  He  found  Maud  in  the  little  drawing-room 
past,  although  I dared  not  dwell  on  it.  I mean  that  had  been  so  long  occupied  by  Lady  Tul- 

the  fear  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  make  imme-  lis.  She  was  selecting  and  packing  some  music 

diate  restitution  of  the  money  due  to  you.”  to  take  away  with  her ; for  she  was  to  accom- 

“ Restitution  or  exposure : I shall  give  him  pany  her  guardian  to  Shipley  in  two  days.  Mrs. 

the  choice,  though  I feel  that  even  so  I am  in  Sheardown  had  invited  her  to  stay  at  Lowater 

some  degree  compounding  with  knavery.”  House  for  a while.  But  Maud  had  declared  that 

Mrs.  Lockwood  clasped  and  unclasped  her  she  could  not  leave  Mr.  Levincourt  for  the  first 

hands  nervously.  week  or  so  of  his  return  home.  Afterward  she 

“He  always  found  some  excuse  for  putting  had  promised  to  divide  her  time  as  nearly  as 

me  off  all  these  years,”  she  said.  might  be  between  Lo  water  and  the  vicarage. 

“He  shall  not  put  me  off,  I promise  him.”  “What  are  you  doing  there,  my  own?  You 

“Oh,  my  boy,  if  through  my  cowardice  you  look  as  pale  as  a spirit  in  the  twilight,”  said 

should  lose  all  that  your  poor  father  worked  so  Hugh,  entering  the  room, 
hard  to  bequeath  to  you!”  “I  am  doing  what  spirits  have  no  occasion 

“We  will  hope  better,  mother  dear.  This  for — packing  up,”  she  answered.  “Luggage 

man  must  have  enough  to  pay  me  what  he  owes,  is,  however,  a condition  of  civilized  mortality, 

It  is  a great  deal  to  us,  but  not  much  to  a rich  against  which  it  is  vain  to  rebel.” 
man.  He  has  been  in  a fine  position  for  years,  “It  is  a condition  of  mortality  which  you  of 
and  the  name  of  the  firm  stands  high.”  the  gentler  sex  accept  with  great  fortitude,  I 

“And  about — about  the  will,  and  Maud’s  in-  have  always  heard.  Perhaps  there  may  be 

heritance  ?”  stammered  Mrs.  Lockwood.  something  of  the  martyr-spirit  in  the  persever- 

The  calm  security  of  her  manner  had  given  ance  with  which  one  sees  women  drag  about 

place  to  a timid  hesitation  in  addressing  Hugh  piles  of  portmanteaus  and  bandboxes ! ” 
that  was  almost  pathetic.  He  answered  lightly  and  cheerfully,  as  she  had 

“ Do  not  let  us  speak  of  that,  dear  mother,”  spoken.  But  his  heart  sank  at  the  prospect  of 

said  Hugh,  “ or  my  choler  will  rise  beyond  my  so  speedily  parting  with  her. 

power  to  control  it.  That  man  is  a consummate  “ See,  dear  Hugh,”  said  Maud,  pointing  to  a 
scoundrel.  He  was — I am  sure  of  it  now,  I sus-  packet  of  unbound  music  she  had  put  aside, 

pecteditthen — trying  to  sound  me  as  to  the  prob-  “these  are  to  be  left  in  your  charge.  The 

ability  of  my  being  induced  to  bear  false  wit-  rest — Beethoven’s  sonatas,  Haydn’s,  Hummel  s, 

ness.  ” and  a few  of  the  songs  I shall  take  with  me.  I 

“Oh,  Hugh!”  have  packed  up  the  sonatas  of  Kozeluch  that  I 

“He  thought  it  might  be  highly  convenient  used  to  play  with  Mr.  Plew — poor  Mr.  Flew!” 
for  him,  and  might  ease  his  pocket  and  his  cares  She  smiled,  but  a tear  was  in  her  eye,  and  her 
(not  his  conscience;  that  he  is  not  troubled  with)  voice  shook  a little.  Presently  she  went  on.  “I 

if  I — It  won’t  bear  thinking  of.”  have  chosen  all  the  old  things  that  Uncle  Charles 

“ May  you  not  be  mistaken  ? And  may  there  is  fond  of.  He  said  the  other  day  that  he  never 

not  be  some  excuse — ?”  had  any  music  now.  Music  was  always  one  of 

“Excuse!”  echoed  Hugh.  his  great  pleasures.” 

His  mother  shrank  back  silently  at  the  fierce  “I  have  not  heard  you  play  or  sing  for  some 
tone  of  his  voice.  He  walked  to  the  door,  and  time,  Maud.” 

had  almost  passed  out  of  the  room,  when  she  “Not  since — not  since  dear  Aunt  Hilda  died, 
called  him,  but  in  so  low  and  hesitating  a tone  I have  not  cared  to  make  music  for  my  own  sake, 

that  he  stood  uncertain  whether  she  had  spoken  But  I shall  be  thankful  if  I can  cheer  Uncle  Charles 

or  not  by  it." 

“ Did  you  call  me,  mother?”  he  said.  Hugh  drew  near  her,  and  looked  down  proud- 

“ You  never  left  me  before  without  a word  or  ly  on  the  golden-haired  head  bending  over  the 

a kiss,  Hugh,  since  you  were  a toddling  child.”  music.  “And  must  I lose  you,  my  own  love?” 

He  came  back  at  once,  and  took  her  in  his  he  said,  sadly, 
arms,  and  kissed  her  forehead,  fondly.  But  aft-  “ Lose  me,  Hugh ! No;  that  you  must  not. 

er  he  was  gone,  she  sat  and  cried  bitterly.  A Don’t  be  too  sorry,  you  poor  boy.  Remember 

strange  kind  of  repentance  grew  up  in  her  mind  how  I shall  be  loving  you  all  the  time — yes,  all 
— a repentance  not  so  much  for  the  evil  done  as  the  time,  every  hour  that  we  are  parted.” 
for  the  tardy  confession  of  it.  Yet  it  had  seemed,  She  put  up  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and 
so  long  as  the  confession  was  yet  unspoken,  and  laid  her  shining  head  against  his  breast  with 

even  while  she  was  speaking  it,  as  if  it  must  take  fond  simplicity. 

a load  from  her  heart.  “Ah,  my  own,  best  darling!  Always  unself- 

“ If  I had  held  my  tongue,”  she  thought,  “ my  ish,  always  encouraging,  always  brave.  What 
son  would  have  loved  me  and  trusted  me  still,  troubles  can  hurt  me  that  leave  me  your  love  ? 

Now  I am  afraid  to  see  him  again,  lest  I should  My  heart  has  no  room  for  any  thing  but  grati- 

find  some  change  in  him,  my  boy  whom  I love  tude  when  I think  of  you,  Maud.” 
better  than  my  life ! What  signified  the  money  ? “Are  there ’troubles,  Hugh?”  she  asked, 
I might  have  let  it  go.  He  knew  nothing  of  it,  quickly,  holding  him  away  from  her,  and  look- 
and  he  would  not  have  grieved  for  it.  What  ing  up  into  his  face.  “ If  you  really  think  me 
phantom  of  duty  was  it  that  haunted  and  harried  brave,  you  will  let  me  know  the  troubles.  It  is 
me  into  doing  this  thing?”  my  right,  you  know.” 

She  forgot,  in  the  present  pain  of  her  mortified  “There  are  no  troubles — no  real  troubles, 
love  and  pride,  all  the  miserable  hours  that  se-  But  I will  tell  you  every  thing,  and  take  counsel 
crecy  had  cost  her.  Her  soul  was  tossed  to  and  of  my  wise  little  wife.  First,  I must  tell  you 
fro  by  many  revulsions  of  feeling  before  her  med-  that  I carried  out  our  plan  this  day.  Don’t  start, 
itations  were  ended.  The  untoward  teachings  darling.  I went  to  Mr.  Lovegrove’s  office,  where 
of  her  youth  were  bearing  bitter  fruit.  She  did  I found  Mr.  Simpson,  the  lawyer  employed  by — 
not  lack  courage.  She  could  endure,  and  had  by  the  other  side,  and  Lane,  the  agent.  I told 
endured  much,  with  fortitude  and  energy.  But  them  what  I had  to  say,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  greatness  of  Renunciation  was  not  hers.  She  just  as  you  bade  me.” 

had  balanced  her  sufferings  against  her  faults  all  “ Oh,  I am  so  grateful  to  you,  Hugh.  And 

her  life  long.  She  had  been  prone  to  demand  the  result ? Tell  me  in  a word* 

strict  justice  for  herself,  and  to  think  that  she  “I  have  no  doubt  Veronica’s  claim  will  be  es- 

meted  it  out  rigidly  to  others.  There  had  been  tablished.  Indeed,  I believe  that  it  may  be  said 

a secret  sustaining  consolation  amidst  the  heart-  to  be  so  already.” 

breaking  troubles  of  her  younger  days,  in  the  “Thank  God!” 

conviction  that  they  were  undeserved.  Pride  “I  will  give  you  the  details  of  my  interview 

has  always  a balm  for  the  sting  of  injustice.  But  later,  if  you  care  to  hear  them.  But  now  I 
for  the  stroke  of  merited  calamity  humility  alone  have  something  else  to  say  to  you.  Sit  down  by 
brings  healing.  me  here  on  the  couch.  I have  just  had  a note — 

Zillah  thought  that  she  had  paid  her  price  of  You  tremble!  Your  little  hands  are  cold!  Maud, 
suffering.  She  had  faced  the  pain  of  confessing  my  darling,  there  is  nothing  to  fear !” 
to  her  son  that  she  had  sinned.  And  yet  the  “No,  dear  Hugh.  I do  not  fear.  I fear  no- 
peace which  that  pain  was  meant  to  purchase  thing  as  long  as  you  hold  my  hold  in  yours, 
did  not  descend  upon  her  heart.  She  had  not  But  I — I — ” 

learned  even  yet  that  no  human  sacrifice  can  “You  have  been  agitated  and  excited  too 

bribe  the  past  to  hide  its  face  and  be  silent,  much  lately.  I know  it,  dearest.  I hate  to  dis- 

We  must  learn  to  look  upon  the  irrevocable  tress  you.  But  I am  sure  it  would  not  be  right 

without  rancor:  thus,  and  thus  only,  does  its  to  conceal  this  thing  from  you.” 

stern  sphinx-face  reveal  to  us  a sweetness  and  a ‘.’-Thank  jquj  Hugh.” 

wisdom  of  its  own.  ‘4  •gwimstiotW  bot  half  an  hour  ago.  Can 
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you  see  to  read  it  by  this  light?”  She  took  the 
small,  perfumed  note  to  the  window,  and  read  it 
through  eagerly.  While  she  was  reading  Hugh 
kept  silence,  and  watched  her  with  tender  anx- 
iety. In  a minute  she  turned  her  face  toward 
him  and  held  out  her  hand. 

“ When  may  I go  ? You  will  take  me,  Hugh  ? 
Let  us  lose  no  time.  ” 

“ You  wish  to  go,  then?” 

“Wish  to  go!  Oh  yes,  yes,  Hugh.  Dear 
Hugh,  you  will  not  oppose  it  ?” 

“I  will  not  oppose  it,  Maud,  if  you  tell  me, 
after  a little  reflection,  that  you  seriously  wish 
to  go.” 

“I  think  I ought  to  see  her.” 

“She  does  not  deserve  it  of  you.” 

“Dear  Hugh,  she  has  done  wrong.  She  de- 
ceived her  father,  and  was  cruelly  deceived  in 
her  turn.  I know  there  is  nothing  so  abomina- 
ble to  you  as  insincerity.” 

Hugh  thought  of  his  own  many  speeches  to 
that  effect,  and  then  of  his  mother’s  recent  rev- 
elation ; and  so  thinking,  he  winced  a little  and 
turned  away  his  head. 

“You  are  accustomed  to  expect  moral  strength 
and  rectitude,  from  having  the  example  of  your 
mother  always  before  your  eyes.  But  ought  we 
to  set  our  faces  against  the  weak  who  wish  to 
return  to  the  right  ?” 

“I  know  not  what  proof  of  such  a wish  has 
been  given  by — Lady  Gale.” 

“ Dearest  Hugh,  if  she  were  all  heartless  and 
selfish,  she  would  not  long  to  see  me  in  the  hour 
*of  her  triumph.  ” 

“ She  says  no  word  of  her  father.” 

Maud’s  face  fell  a little,  and  she  bent  her  head 
thoughtfully. 

“Does  that  show  much  heart?”  continued 
Hugh. 

“ Perhaps — I think — I do  believe  that  she  is 
more  afraid  of  him  than  she  is  of  me.  And  that 
would  not  be  unnatural,  Hugh.  Listeo,  dear.  I 
do  not  defend,  nor  even  excuse,  Veronica.  But 
if,  now — having  seen  to  what  misery,  for  herself 
and  others,  ambition,  and  vanity,  and  worldliness 
have  led — she  is  wavering  at  a turning-point  in 
her  life,  where  a kind  hand,  a loving  word,  may 
have  power  to  strengthen  her  in  better  things, 
ought  I not  to  give  them  to  her  if  I can  ?” 

“If,”  said  Hugh,  slowly,  “you  can  do  so 
without  repugnance,  without  doing  violence  to 
your  own  feelings,  perhaps — ” 

“ I can ! I can,  indeed,  Hugh ! Ah,  you,  who 
have  been  blessed  with  a good  and  wise  mother, 
can  not  guess  how  much  of  what  is  faulty  in  Ve- 
ronica is  due  to  early  indulgence.  Poor  Aunt 
Stella  was  kind  ; but  she  could  neither  guide  nor 
rule  such  a nature  as  Veronica’s.  And  then, 
Hugh,  don’t  give  me  credit  for  more  than  I de- 
serve— I do  long  to  see  her.  She  was  my  sister 
for  so  many  years.  And  I loved  her — I have 
always  loved  her.  Let  me  go !” 

They  debated  when  and  how  this  was  to  be. 

“ I hate  the  idea  of  your  going  to  see  her  un- 
known to  Mr.  Levincourt,”  said  Hugh.  “I  be- 
lieve he  will  be  justly  hurt  and  angered  when  he 
hears  of  it.  If  you  have  any  influence  with  her, 
you  must  try  to  induce*  her  to  make  some  ad- 
vances to  her  father.  It  is  her  barest  duty. 
And — listen,  my  dearest;”  as  he  spoke  he  drew 
her  fondly  to  his  side  as  though  to  encourage 
her  against  the  gravity  of  his  words,  and  the 
serious  resolution  in  his  face.  “Listen  to  me, 
Maud.  You  must  make  this  lady  understand 
that  your  path  in  life  and  hers  will  henceforward 
be  widely  different.  It  must  be  so.  Were  we  to 
plan  the  contrary,  circumstances  would  still  be 
too  strong  for  us.  She  will  be  rich.  We,  my 
Maudie,  shall  be  only  just  not  very  poor.  She 
will  live  in  gay  cities ; we  in  an  obscure  provin- 
cial nook.  The  social  atmosphere  that  will  in 
all  probability  surround  Lady  Gale,  would  not 
suit  my  lily.  And  our  climate  would  be  too 
bleak  for  her.  ” 

“I  will  do  what  you  tell  me,  Hugh.  When 
may  I go  ? To-night  ?” 

“ She  says  in  her  note  that  she  will  be  at  home 
all  to-morrow.” 

“ Yes ; but  she  also  says  ‘ this  evening.*  And, 
besides,  to-morrow  will  be  my  last  day  with 
you !” 

“ Thanks,  darling.  Well,  Maud,  if  you  are 
prepared— if  you  are  strong  enough— we  will  go 
to-night.” 

Hugh  went  down  stairs,  and  informed  his  mo- 
ther that  he  and  Maud  were  going  out  for  a while, 
but  would  return  to  supper. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  take  an  evening 
walk  together,  after  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over  for  Hugh. 

“ Are  you  going  to  the  park,  Hugh  ?”  asked 
Mrs.  Lockwood. 

“No,  mother.” 

At  another  time  she  would  have  questioned 
him  further.  But  now  there  was  a sore  feeling 
at  her  heart  which  made  her  refrain.  Was  he 
growing  less  kind,  less  confiding  already  ? Were 
these  the  first-fruits  of  her  miserable  weakness  in 
confessing  w hat  she  might  still  have  hidden  ? She 
was  too  proud,  or  too  prudent — perhaps  at  the  bot- 
tom of  her  heart  too  just — to  show  any  temper  or 
suspicion.  She  merely  bade  him  see  that  Maud 
was  well  wrapped  up,  as  the  evenings  were  still 
chilly. 

And  then,  when  the  street  door  had  closed 
upon  them,  she  sat  and  watched  their  progress 
down  the  long  dreary  street  from  behind  the 
concealment  of  the  wire  blind  in  her  little  par- 
lor, with  a yearning  sense  of  unhappiness. 

Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  Hugh 
called  a cab.  “You  most  drive  to  the  place, 
my  pet.”  he  said,  putting  Maud  into  the  vehi- 
cle. “It  is  a long  way;  and  yon  must  not  bo 
tired  or  harassed  when  you  reach  the  hotel.” 

“Oh,  where  is  it,  Hugh?  How  odd  that  I 
never  thought  of  asking!  But  I put  my  hand 
into  yours  and  come_with.  you,  much  as  a little 
child  follows  its  nurle! ! !I  feel — you 
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“I  shall  not  laugh,  Ma«die.  I am  in  no 
laughing  mood.  I may  smile,  perhaps.  But 
smiles  and  tears  are  sometimes  near  akin,  you 
know.” 

“ Well,  then,  I feel  very  often  when  I am  with 
you,  as  I have  never  felt  with  any  one  except  my 
mother.  I can  remember  the  perfect  security,  the 
sense  of  repose  and  trust  I hud  in  her  presence. 
I was  so  sure  of  her  love.  It  came  down  like 
the  dew  from  heaven.  I needed  to  make  no 
effort,  to  say  no  word.  I was  a tiny  child  when 
I lost  her,  but  I have  never  forgotten  that  feel- 
ing. And  since,  since  I have  loved  you,  Hugh, 
it  seems  to  me  as  though  it  had  come  back  to 
me  in  all  its  peace  and  sweetness.” 

“ My  own  treasure !" 

They  sat  silent  with  their  hands  locked  in  each 
other’s  until  they  had  nearly  reached  the  place 
they  were  bound  for.  Then  Hugh  said:  “We 
are  nearly  at  our  destination,  Maud.  I shall 
leave  you  after  I have  seen  you  safely  in  the 
hotel.  It  is  now  half  past  seven.  At  nine 
o’clock  I will  come  back  for  you.  You  will  be 
ready  ?” 

“Yes,  Hugh.” 

“ God  bless  you,  my  dearest.  I shall  be  glad 
when  this  interview  is  over.  My  precious  white 
lily,  these  sudden  gusts  and  storms  shake  you  too 
much!” 

“Oh,”  she  answered,  smiling  into  his  face, 
though  with  a trembling  lip,  “there  are  lilies 
of  a tougher  fibre  than  you  think  for!  And 
they  are  elastic,  the  poor  slight  things.  It  is 
the  strong  stiff  stubborn  tree  that  gets  broken.” 

“Am  I stiff  and  stubborn,  Maudie?” 

“ No ; you  are  strong  and  good,  and  I am  so 
grateful  to  you !” 

He  inquired  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel  for  Lady 
Gale,  and  found  that  directions  had  been  given 
to  admit  Maud  whenever  she  might  present  her- 
self. 

“Miss  Desmond?”  said  the  porter.  “Lady 
Gale  begs  you  will  go  up  stairs.  This  way,  if  you 
please.” 

The  man  directed  a waiter  to  conduct  Miss 
Desmond  to  Lady  Gale’s  apartment.  Hugh 
gave  her  a hurried  pressure  of  the  hand,  whis- 
pered, “At  nine,  Maud,”  and  stood  watching 
her  until  her  slight  figure  had  disappeared,  pass- 
ing lightly  and  noiselessly  up  the  thickly-carpet- 
ed stairs. 


ABSENCE. 


The  April  sunshine,  soft  and  fair, 

Touches  the  meadows  cheerily; 

Wild  violets  scent  the  warm  still  air; 

But  ever  through  the  bright  spring  hours, 
The  sunshine  and  the  opening  flowers, 

My  spirit  hungers  to  be  fed, 

And  faints  for  love’s  dear  daily  bread, 
Yearning,  beloved,  for  thee! 

The  day  wears  on,  the  evening  lone 
Comes  up  across  the  misty  lea; 

I watch  the  stars  as  one  by  one 
They  glimmer  out;  my  eyes  are  wet; 

My  heart  is  filled  with  vague  regret. 
Haunting  it  like  a sad  refrain ; 

I can  not  still  this  restless  pain, 

Thinking,  beloved,  of  thee! 

The  twilight  deepens;  brooding  sleep 
Shadows  the  green  earth  tenderly; 

The  house  lies  hushed  in  slumber  deep; 
The  peace  of  heaven  seems  strangely  near; 
I kneel  beneath  the  moonbeams  clear, 

And  soft  upon  my  troubled  breast 
Comes  down  a blessed  sense  of  rest, 
Praying,  beloved,  for  thee! 


“A  BROWN  STUDY.” 

The  interesting  engraving  from  a painting  by 
the  late  William  Hdnt,  which  we  print  on  page 
152,  is  a pleasant  illustration  of  the  peculiarly 
gentle  humor,  just  tinted  with  pathos,  with  which 
this  great  master  of  water-color  art  delighted  to 
treat  subjects  from  lowly  human  life.  If  he 
painted  an  “ interior”  it  was  generally  some  un- 
pretending farm-house  or  cottage-chamber,  and 
his  figures  are  almost  invariably  rustic  children 
of  the  homeliest  type — plow-boys,  farm-house 
beauties,  school  boys  and  girls.  He  produced 
several  drawings  of  negro  children,  one  of  which, 
now  in  the  Ellison  Collection  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  we  this  week  engrave.  The 
little  mulatto  is  not  made  to  look  more  ridiculous 
or  less  intelligent  as  he  bends  over  the  sum  writ- 
ten down  on  his  slate  than  if  he  were  a white 
boy.  We  hardly  need  call  attention  to  the  art- 
istic treatment  of  the  subject — the  felicitous  ex- 
pression of  the  little  fellow's  face,  as,  unconscious- 
ly biting  his  pencil,  he  rolls  up  his  eyes  in  a 
brown  study,  quite  forgetful  of  his  task.  The 
picture  might  have  been  studied  in  one  of  our 
own  schools  for  freedmen’s  children  in  the  South. 


THE  HAIR. 
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The  quality  and  color  of  the  hair  was  a sub- 
ject of  speculative  theory  for  the  ancients.  Lank 
hair  was  considered  indicative  of  pusillanimity 
and  cowardice ; yet  the  head  of  Napoleon  was 
guiltless  of  a curl ! Frizzly  hair  was  thought  an 
indication  of  coarseness  and  clumsiness.  The 
hair  most  in  esteem  was  that  terminating  in 
ringlets.  Dares,  the  historian,  states  that  Achil- 
les and  Ajnx  Telamon  had  curling  locks;  such 
also  was  the  hair  of  Timon,  the  Athenian.  As 
to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  nature  had  favored 
him  with  such  redundant  locks,  that  no  hair- 
dresser in  Rome  could  produce  the  like.  Auburn 
or  light  brown  hair  was  thought  the  most  distin- 
guished, as  portending  intelligence,  industry,  a 
peaceful  disposition,  as  well  as  a great  suscepti- 
bility to  the  tender  passion.  Castor  and  Pollux 


had  brown  hair ; so  also  had  Menelaus.  Black 
hair  does  not  appear  to  have  been  esteemed  by 
the  Romans ; but  red  was  an  object  of  aversion. 
Ages  before  the  time  of  Judas,  red  hair  was 
thought  a mark  of  reprobation,  both  in  the  case 
of  Typhon,  who  deprived  his  brother  of  the  scep- 
tre of  Egypt,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  acquired 
it  in  expiation  of  his  atrocities.  Even  the  donkey 
tribe  suffered  from  this  ili-omened  visitation,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb  of  “wicked  as  a red  ass.” 
Asses  of  that  color  were  held  in  such  detestation 
among  the  Copts,  that  every  year  they  sacrificed 
one  by  hurling  it  from  a high  wall. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  recent  establishment  in  the  city  of  New  York 
of  a foundling  hospital,  upon  a plan  somewhat  anal- 
ogous to  those  so  long  well  known  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  lends  interest  to  the  history  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  of  London.  This  charity  was 
opened  in  1741.  Its  basis,  financially,  was  a fund  giv- 
en for  the  purpose  by  Captain  Coram,  a shipmaster  in 
early  life,  and  afterward  a man  noted  for  his  efforts 
for  the  public  welfare.  The  original  idea  of  the  found- 
er did  not  include  the  indiscriminate  reception  of 
all  infants  whom  crnel  or  necessitous  parents  might 
choose  to  cast  upon  the  institution ; but  contemplated 
an  inquiry  into  character  and  circumstances  in  each 
case.  The  benefits  of  the  institution  were  afterward 
extended,  by  the  aid  of  money  granted  by  Parliament, 
to  all  who  chose  to  bring  children  to  it.  This  plan 
was  found  to  lead  to  grave  abuses  and  evils.  Within 
abont  three  years  nearly  12,000  infants  were  thrown 
upon  the  hospital.  Parish  officers  stripped  their  work- 
houses of  pauper  babies  and  sent  them  to  the  hospi- 
tal. Brutal  husbands  robbed  helpless  wives  of  their 
few-hours-old  children,  and  sent  them  to  the  hospital. 
Men  and  women  throughout  the  country  set  np  a new 
trade,  the  carrying  of  babies  at  so  much  a head  up  to 
the  hospital.  The  newspapers  teemed  with  the  sto- 
ries of  the  enormities  resulting  from  this  practice. 
These  consequences  led  Parliament  to  rescind  the  pro- 
visions for  indiscriminate  admission,  and  the  institu- 
tion is  now  conducted  under  the  regulation  that, 

“The  committee  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  previous 
good  character  and  present  necessity  of  the  mother  of 
every  child  proposed  for  admission,  and  that  the  fa- 
ther of  the  child,  if  living,  has  deserted  the  mother  and 
child ; and  that  the  reception  of  the  child  will  in  all 
probability  be  the  means  of  replacing  the  mother  in 
the  course  of  virtue  and  the  way  of  an  honest  liveli- 
hood.” 

Many  of  the  causes  which  defeated  the  utility  of 
the  free  admission  system  in  this  instance,  however, 
doubtless  exist  in  far  less  force  in  this  country  than 
in  England. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  moss 
agates  are  found  in  great  abundance.  The  beds  are 
often  fifty  yards  wide  and  one  hundred  long,  and  are 
usually  one  or  two  miles  apart.  The  agates  are  dis- 
covered between  and  underneath  large  smooth  peb- 
bles. Some  of  them  are  covered  with  exact  imitations 
of  vines,  pine  trees,  cedar  forests,  trains  of  cars,  and 
figures  of  every  imaginable  shape.  The  hunt  after 
agates  is  exciting. 

Lausanne,  on  Lake  Geneva,  has  had  a shower  of 
ants.  To  be  sure,  it  lasted  only  a couple  of  minutes, 
but  millions  of  insects  fell,  covering  the  streets  so  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  walk  without  crushing  them. 

Maine  is  not  likely  to  lack  for  timber  at  present 
The  State  offers  timbered  land  to  actual  settlers  for 
fifty  centB  an  acre,  and  even  that  can  be  “worked 
out,"  if  they  choose,  on  the  new  roads. 

Minnesota  does  not  need  ice-machines.  Nature  out- 
strips art,  at  forty  degrees  below  zero. 

A'terrible  accident  recently  occurred  at  the  Worcester 
depAt  in  Boston.  A train  had  just  arrived,  and  before 
it  stopped  a woman,  in  haste  to  leave  the  cars,  jnmped 
upon  the  platform,  stepping  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  the  motion  of  the  cars.  She  fell  back  upon  the 
track  and  was  so  mangled  by  the  wheels  that  she  died 
in  a few  hours.  There  is  always  a risk  in  getting  off 
of  a car  or  any  vehicle  in  motion ; but  a passenger  is 
comparatively  safe  if  great  care  be  taken  to  jump  or 
step  forward.  It  is  most  dangerous  to  jump  or  step 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Harvard  University  has  eleven  hundred  and  seven 
students,  forty-nine  professors,  and  forty-two  other 
teachers.  President  Eliot  is  reputed  popular. 

The  pyramids  will  never  cease  to  give  rise  to  curious 
speculations.  Sir  John  Herschel  calculates  that  the 
great  pyramid  weighs  12,760,000,000  pounds.  Lyall 
gives  a larger  estimate  of  6,000,000  tons.  According 
to  Perring,  the  present  quantity  of  masonry  is  6,316,. 
000  tons,  or  82,110,000  cubic  feet. 

The  Pope  is  a great  smoker,  invariably  taking  a ci- 
gar after  every  meal.  The  Holy  Father  once  visited 
the  tobacco  manufactory  which  is  in  the  Trastevere. 
Being  told  that  a great  part  of  the  work  was  done  by 
the  girls  of  the  Trastevere,  who  are  more  celebrated 
for  their  good  looks  than  good  character,  he  exclaim- 
ed, “Conduct  me,  then,  to  these  servants  of  God." 
He  was  presented  with  several  thousand  of  the  best 
cigars. 

The  hotel-keepers  who  recently  met  in  convention 
to  concert  measures  for  procuring  ice  on  more  rea- 
sonable terms  thau  the  ice  companies  supply  it  will 
feel  encouraged  to  learn  that  one-half  of  the  ice  sold 
in  Paris  is  artificially  made ; and  it  is  predicted  that, 
five  years  hence,  half  the  ice  used  in  the  United  States 
will  be  made  by  machinery.  Probably  there  may  be 
a loud  call  for  ice-makers  next  summer.  About  six 
years  ago  one  of  Carre's  ice-ninchines  was  brought 
into  the  United  States,  and  the  New  Orleans  Ice  Com- 
pany was  established.  Improvements  have  recently 
been  made  in  the  apparatus,  and  we  understand  that 
not  less  than  eighteen  hundred  of  Carre’s  freezing  ma- 
chines are  in  use,  chiefly  in  tropical  climates,  or  in 
countries  bordering  thereon.  The  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  ice  are  water,  spirits  of  am- 
monia, steam,  and  salt.  Ammonia  possesses  the 
peculiar  property  of  parting  with  its  ammoniaral  gas 
when  heated,  and  of  reabsorbing  it  most  powerfully 
when  cooled  again:  the  gas  has  the  property  of  be- 
coming liquefied  by  pressure,  the  liquefied  gas  becoin-  | 
ing  hot  at  the  same  time,  and  communicating  this  heat 
to  the  surrounding  vessel ; and  when  returning  to  the 
gaseous  state,  the  pressure  being  removed,  it  will  re- 
absorb this  heat,  and  thus  cool  the  sunounthn&v^sel, 


which  In  tarn  may  exert  a freezing  action  on  water. 
If  a liquid  is  forced  to  become  a vapor  without  giving 
it  special  heat,  it  will,  in  the  process  of  evaporation, 
absorb  the  required  heat  forcibly  from  the  surround- 
ing bodies,  and  produce  sensible  cold.  Without  en- 
tering into  the  details  of  the  process,  we  may  state 
that  ice  is  now  being  successfully  manufactured  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  use  of  liquid  ammonia.  Many 
other  liquids  have  been  applied  to  this  purpose.  Dr. 
Van  der  Weyde,  of  New  York,  has  invented  an  ice 
machine  in  which  chymogene  or  cryogene  is  nsedr 
This  substance  possesses  many  advantages  over  oth- 
ers, being  a waste  product  obtained  during  the  distilla- 
tion of  petrolenm,  and  is  exceedingly  cheap.  It  is  also 
very  volatile,  and  its  peculiar  lubricating  properties 
protect  the  metals  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 
from  corrosion,  which  is  a great  desideratum.  The 
price  of  one  of  Van  der  Weyde’s  machines,  capable  of 
producing  ten  tons  of  ice  per  day,  is,  including  the  re- 
quired pump,  about  $5000,  while  an  ammonia  machine 
of  the  same  capacity  costs  $25,000.  The  price  of  the 
ice  made  by  the  latter  is,  in  favorable  circumstances, 
$7  to  $S  per  ton ; by  the  former  from  $2  to  $4. 

We  understand  that  Professor  Agassiz  has  been  se- 
riously ill— a consequence  of  nervous  prostration  and 
overwork.  His  physician  prescribes  absolute  rest, 
consequently  there  will  probably  be  no  public  lectures 
from  him  for  some  time. 

A correspondent  of  the  London  Timet  at  Rome  says 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  ascertain  the  substance 
of  the  addresses  made  in  the  (Ecumenical  Connell,  or 
even  to  learn  on  which  side  they  are  delivered.  “ With 
the  closest  attention  an  Italian  has  great  difficulty  in 
understanding  a Greek  or  a Spaniard  speaking  Latin. 
In  that  vast  hall  seven  hundred  Fathers  can  do  little 
else  than  listen  to  the  rolling  echoes,  and  ask,  ‘ What 
are  the  wild  waves  saying  ?’  As  much  sense  could  be 
made  out  of  a storm  at  sea." 

What  must  be  the  patience  of  Japanese  novel  read- 
ers? A Japanese  novelist,  named  Kiong  te  Bakiu, 
has  been  at  work  npon  one  book  of  fiction  for  forty 
years,  and  has  only  just  comp.eted  it.  This  work  of 
light  literature  extends  to  a hundred  and  six  volumes, 
and  has  occupied  a good  half  of  the  author's  life  in 
the  composition. 

Are  our  poets  wealthy,  and  is  it  the  gift  of  poesy 
that  has  brought  them  gold  as  well  as  fame  ? What 
“ they  tay"  is  uot  always  to  be  relied  upon,  but  Bryant 
is  reputed  worth  $500,000,  made  chiefly  not  by  poet- 
ry, but  by  journalism.  Longfellow  is  estimated  at 
$200,000,  the  gift  of  his  father-in-law,  Nathan  Apple- 
ton,  besides  the  very  considerable  profit  of  his  poems ; 
Holmes  is  rated  at  $100,000,  hereditary  property,  in- 
creased by  Isctnring  and  literature ; Whittier  is  worth 
$30,000,  inherited  and  earned  by  his  popular  pea; 
Saxe  is  repnted  worth  $70,000,  Inherited  and  earned  in 
law,  lecturing,  and  literature ; Lowell  is  said  to  bo 
worth  $30,000  or  $40,000,  hereditary  and  acquired  in  his 
professorship  iu  Harvard  College. 

Admiral  Edward  Wallis  Hoare,  the  oldest  officer  in 
the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  recently  died  at  Up- 
ton,  near  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  92  } ears  old, 
and  entered  the  navy  in  1790  as  a volnnteer. 

The  carious  discovery  has  been  made  by  an  English 
surgeon  that  monkeys  can  not  be  poisoned  with  strych- 
nine. They  seem  to  eat  all  kinds  of  poison  with  im- 
punity. Monkeys,  then,  are  slightly  different  from 
men  i 

An  English  engineer,  living  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  has  just  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty a deadly  torpedo.  The  inventor  declines  to 
patent  his  plan.  He  prefers,  like  Junius,  to  be  the 
depositary  of  his  own  secret.  The  torpedo  is  in  the 
shape  of  a large  fish,  floating  at  any  determined  depth 
under  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  fore-part  filled  with 
explosive  matter,  but  the  motive  power  in  the  after- 
part,  provided  by  compressed  air.  This  vessel  is  like 
a sword-fish,  with  not  only  a snout  in  front,  but  with 
snouts  projecting  from  the  sides  and  rising  up  ver- 
tically. Charged  with  dynamite  or  nitro-glycerine, 
the  torpedo  can  make  a hole  in  the  hull  of  the  stron- 
gest iron-built  vessel ; and  can  be  made  to  run  forward 
under  the  water  cither  in  a straight  or  in  a curved 
line.  With  such  engines  of  destruction,  naval  battles 
will  be  surpassingly  horrible. 

M.  Ollivier  is  believed  to  have  in  contemplation  a 
measure  which  may  have  the  effect  to  repress  duel- 
ing in  Paris.  Instead  of  a short  time  of  imprison- 
ment, a fine  of  100,000  francs  is  to  be  inflicted  both 
on  principals  and  seconds.  A few  sentences  of  this 
sort  rigidly  enforced  would  produce  a most  salutary 
effect. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  what  various  forms  Parisian 
journals  adopt  when  they  allude  to  the  Emperor. 
The  Journal  Offidel  describes  him  as  H.  M.  the  Em- 
peror; Constitutionnel,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor; 
France,  the  Emperor;  Pays,  His  Majesty;  Su'cle,  Na- 
poleon IlL ; Cloche,  Napoleon  ; Re  veil,  the  Executive ; 
Rappel,  Caesar;  Marseillaise,  Sardanapalus,  Herod,  and 
Heiiogabalus. 

Professor  Blot  is  looking  around  for  a larger  kitch- 
en ; his  establishment  is  uot  extensive  enough  to  sat- 
isfy Brooklyn.  Many  families  are  waiting  impatient- 
ly to  make  the  practical  experiment  of  having  their 
cooking  done  for  them  in  the  most  artistic  manner. 
His  culinary  establishment  is  a marvel  of  neatness 
and  order. 

We  note  that  an  establishment  on  the  same  general 
plan  is  now  beginning  to  operate  on  quite  an  ex- 
tensive scale  in  Boston.  It  is  located  in  Washington 
Street,  near  the  old  Roxbury  Hue ; bnt  order  boxes 
thick  all  over  the  city,  and  more  are  being  put  up 
daily.  Orders  from  these  boxes  are  collected  twice  a 
day,  and  an  ample  force  is  employed  to  have  them  all 
punctually  answered.  There  is  a special  bill  of  far* 
for  each  day  of  the  week,  but  a customer  can  hav* 
any  thing  that  he  chooses,  on  any  day  of  the  week, 
by  giving  notice  early  enough ; and  the  orders  may 
cover  a dinner  of  several  courses  for  a party  of  any 
size,  down  to  the  Bimple  Innch  of  a man  at  his  place 
of  business.  The  prices  charged  seem  quite  reason- 
able.   

A new  dispensary  has  been  opened  on  Broadway, 
between  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth  streets,  for  the 
gratuitous  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  throat  aud 
chest.  Dr.  Kuppaner,  who  has  acquired  a high  repu- 
tatioq-for .skill  in  such  diseases,  is  the  attending  phy- 
sician,. institution  having  been  established  by  his 
influence. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


“Think,  gentlemen,  on  the  pangs  inflicted  on  this 
too-confiding  heart  by  that  ruthless  deceiver.  Dam- 
ages, gentlemen,  heavy  damages,  is  the  only  punish- 
ment with  which  you  can  visit  him ; and  for  those  dam- 
ages my  broken-hearted  client  now  appeals  to  a high- 
minded  and  sympathizing  jury.” 


“ Gentlemen,  we  feel  perfectly  secure  in  our  defense. 
We  know  a high-minded  and  enlightened  jury  will  turn 
a deaf  ear  to  the  base  calumnies  and  fallacious  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side,  and 
refuse  to  be  made  the  abettors  of  a mercenary  matri- 
monial schemer.” 


4’Br.o  Kein 
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JAPANESE  LADIES. 


A PARISIAN  BALLET  GIRL. 


The  strange  figures  in  our  illustration  on  this 
page  exhibit  the  street  costume  of  the  fashiona- 
ble ladies  of  Japan.  They  certainly  present  a 
very  absurd  appearance;  but  if  a Japanese  art- 
ist were  to  visit  New  York  to-day,  would  he  not 
find  in  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  costumes 
equally  grotesque  and  ugly,  and  even  more  de- 
ficient in  the  qualities  of  good  taste  and  refine- 
ment ? Before  we  laugh  at  the  costumes  of  these 
semi-civilized  people,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
inquire  whether  our  friends  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire are  altogether  unjust  in  styling  us  “outside 
barbarians”  in  matters  of  taste  and  fashion.  La- 
dies who  take  delight  in  the  hideousness  of  the 
“ Grecian  bend”  have  little; right. to  laugh  at  their 
Japanese  sisters.  Di^itizeaby 


There  are  two  sides  to  the  life  of  ballet  girls 
in  Paris.  The  sad  fate  which  awaits  most  mem- 
bers of  this  strange  profession,  of  which  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries  happily  know  but  little,  is  some- 
times relieved  by  a happier  experience ; and  I 
may  as  well  illustrate  it  by  the  story  of  a young 
ballet  girl,  told  to  me  by  my  friend  Monsieur 
Paul,  as  we  sat  sipping  post-prandial  cognac  at 
the  Grand  Cafe.  Her  motives  for  becoming  a 
danseuse,  her  conduct  on  the  stage  and  off,  were 
as  praiseworthy  and  proper  as  one  would  find  in 
any  class  of  society.  I will  follow  as  nearly  as  I 
can  the  words  of  Paul  in  relating  it.  They  had 
just  brought  out,  he  said,  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
a great  spectacular  piece,  of  rare  attractions,  re- 
quiring a very  numerous  corps  de  ballet.  The 


sub-manager,  a friend  of  Paul’s,  had  invited  him 
behind  the  scenes  on  the  first  night  of  the  rep- 
resentation. He  went,  and  had  his  usual  chat 
with  his  favorites  in  the  corps,  in  the  green-room, 
before  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  While  in  the 
green-room  he  noticed,  sitting  quite  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  girls,  a young  danseuse  whom  he 
had  seen  a few  times  before,  and  to  whom  he  had 
always  spoken  in  vain;  she  never  would  answer 
him ; and  he  always  remarked  that  she  treated 
the  other  gallants  in  the  same  distant  way.  On 
this  evening  she  was  sitting  apart,  and  Paul  ob- 
served that  tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks, 
which  ,were  thickly  rouged.  She  was  attired, 
very  thinly,  in  scant  pink  gauze.  He  approached 
her,  and,  touched  by  her  evident  depression, 
asked  what  the  matter  was.  phe  shook  her 
head,  and  turned  away.  One  of  the  other  girls 


— a bold  huzzy — came  up,  on  this,  and  said : 
“Can't  you  guess  what’s  the  matter  with  our 
fine  little  Mademoiselle  Eulalie'?  Why  she’s 
crying  because  she’s  got  to  appear  in  that  light 
dress  and  offer  the  king,  in  the  play,  a goblet  of 
wine,  kneeling.  How  terrible !”  And  the  speak- 
er bounced  off,  laughing. 

“ We  Frenchmen,”  said  Paul  to  me,  “are  so 
hardened  by  our  devil-my-care  life  that  we  are  sel- 
dom susceptible  to  pity.  But  I was  really  touched 
by  Mile.  Eulalie'’s  emotion ; perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause she  was  unusually  pretty,  and  so  wonderful- 
ly fresh  and  innocent. 

During  the  play  Paul  saw  her  on  the  stage. 
The  poor  thing  was  forcing  a smile  during  the 
first  acts ; but  when  it  came  to  the  place  where 
she  had -to  kneel,  and  thus  expose  herself  to  the 
rude  gaaJdfltljd  ptdfm-ipES'tiesit&ted  and  trem- 
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bled  like  a leaf:  and  the  tears  came  once  more, 
and  by  an  agonizing  effort  were  forced  back. 
When  she  arose,  her  own  modest  color  so  mount- 
ed to  her  face  as  to  quite  outblush  her  rouge  paint ; 
and  after  the  last  act  site  went  into  the  green- 
room again — and  fainted.  Paul  felt  interested, 
and,  blast  as  he  was,  from  his  heart  sympathized 
with  the  poor  thing.  It  wasn’t  a sham,  he 
thought,  and  he  considered  himself  a good  judge. 
In  a week  or  so,  after  a good  deal  of  effort,  he 
managed,  by  getting  the  sub-manager  to  intro- 
duce him,  to  make  Mile.  Eulalid’s  acquaint- 
ance ; and  he  assured  me  he  never  was  further 
from  having  an  unworthy  motive  in  his  life.  He 
assured  me,  further,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
his  acquaintance  with  this  poor  girl  to  its  end, 
he  never  had  any  dishonorable  thought  concern- 
ing her. 

“And  thank  God,”  continued  Paul,  “she’s 
out  of  that  abominable  place  now !” 

After  an  acquaintance  in  which  he  had  to  win 
her  confidence  by  the  most  gradual  steps — for 
she  was  most  timid  as  well  as  modest — he  learned 
her  history,  and  with  it,  to  venerate  and  respect 
this  same  poor,  simple  ballet  girl. 

“ I suppose,”  said  Paul,  “my  interest  in  her  at 
first  arose  from  the  difference  between  her  and 
the  rest;  she  was  a phenomenon.” 

Her  real  name  was  Framjoise  Tellier — Eulalie 
was  her  fancy  stage-name.  She  was  eighteen. 
Her  father  was  dead ; her  mother  had  remarried, 
her  second  husband  having  been  till  within  a 
year  a joiner ; but  meeting  with  an  accident,  the 
step-father  had  become  imbecile,  and  was  the  in- 
mate of  a suburban  maison  de  santi.  Her  mo- 
ther was  a very  sickly  but  pious  Protestant  wo- 
man, and  by  her  second  husband  had  a family  of 
three  small  girls.  Since  her  husband’s  misfor- 
tunes she  had  hardly  been  able  to  work  at  all ; 
what  she  did  was  to  copy  documents  for  lawyers 
and  at  libraries ; for  she  had  had  a good  educa- 
tion, and  this  has  always  been  a regular  occupa- 
tion for  many  French  people  of  the  lower  bour- 
geois class.  Madame  Reynard,  whose  father  had 
been  poor,  had  learned  it  in  her  younger  days, 
and  had  since  taught  Fran<;oise  to  write  “a law- 
yer-like hand.”  It  appears  that  a nephew  of  the 
unfortunate  step-father  was  acting  in  scenic 
pieces  at  the  Ch&telet,  and  was  an  enthusiast 
in  his  art.  He,  observing  the  advantage  which 
young  Fran9oise  possessed — her  beauty,  grace 
of  movement,  and  freshness — proposed  that  she 
should  take  lessons  for  the  ballet.  This  shocked 
the  mother,  who  refused  her  consent;  but  the 
heroic  little  girl,  though  shuddering  at  the  pros- 
pect, was  so  earnest  in  favor  of  the  plan  that  she 
at  last  won  Madame  Reynard’s  consent. 

The  girl  saw  the  difficulties  her  mother  had  in 
providing  means  for  her  subsistence  and  for  the 
support  of  the  unfortunate  invalid  at  the  asylum, 
and  was  ambitious  only  to  earn  enough  to  aid  in 
supporting  them.  Her  cousin  was  able  to  be  of 
great  assistance;  he  engaged  a master  at  less 
than  half  price,  to  be  paid  from  the  future  earn- 
ings of  Fran9oise  ; and  when  she  became  profi- 
cient, which  she  did  very  rapidly  (owing  to  her 
zeal  and  natural  quickness),  he  procured  her  a 
good  situation  at  one  of  the  smaller  theatres, 
where  she  at  first,  of  course,  appeared  only  en 
corps.  She  rose  quickly,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
carrying  home  a goodly  number  of  francs  each 
week,  and  of  seeing  both  her  mother  and  her  poor 
imbecile  step-father  supplied  with  many  comforts 
of  which  they  had  been  long  deprived. 

The  occasion  of  which  Paul  spoke,  when  she 
wns  so  agitated  and  shed  tears,  was  the  first  in 
which  she  had  been  called  on  to  appear  as  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  scene,  and  to  dress  with 
that  voluptuous  abandon  which  is  peremptoiy  on 
the  Paris  stage  ; and  that  explains  her  distress. 
But  her  excellent  behavior  did  not  cease  with 
this  emotion  and  sacrifice.  When  she  came  to 
the  ballet,  rehearsal  mornings,  she  was  observed 
to  cany  a little  parcel  of  papers,  most  neatly 
wrapped  up  and  tied ; and  at  intervals,  when  she 
was  not  wanted  on  the  stage,  she  was  seen  writ- 
ing with  great  rapidity  at  one  of  the  rickety  deal 
tables  in  the  green-room. 

She  was  doing  her  mother’s  copy  work. 

And  more.  Immediately  after  rehearsal, 
which  lasted  till  or  after  twelve,  she  hurried 
home  and  continued  her  copying,  working  at  it 
three  or  four  hours ; then  she  went  to  the  mar- 
ket and  bought  a basket  of  fruit,  with  which  she 
rode  in  an  omnibus  to  the  asylum,  and  treated 
the  imbecile  father  to  her  modest  purchases. 
Returning  home  she  took  a slight  dinner,  washed 
up  the  dishes,  and  was  off  again  buying  the  next 
day’s  provisions.  At  six  she  returned  to  the 
theatre,  where  she  staid  till  after  midnight. 
When  the  weary  spectacle  at  last  came  to  its 
grand  sulphur  and  aerial  scene,  and  the  curtain 
swung  heavily  down,  shutting  out  the  staring 
gazers  of  the  audience,  and  leaving  the  stage 
blank  and  desolate,  her  cousin  escorted  her 
quickly  through  the  street  home.  She  rose 
promptly  at  six  in  the  morning,  made  breakfast, 
cleared  up  the  dishes,  and  set  at  once  to  writing 
again.  And  working  thus,  excellent  Fran9oise 
managed  to  gather,  toward  the  end  of  her  stage 
career  (for  she  was,  happily,  near  its  end  when 
Paul  became  acquainted  with  her),  about  one 
hundred  francs  a week,  which  was  a capital  in- 
come for  poor  Parisian  folk.  And  there  never 
was  a word  of  scandal  whispered  against  her ; 
but  it  was  remarked  by  all  how  modestly  and  up- 
rightly she  bore  herself  in  all  her  toil  and  trouble. 

“Now,”  said  Paul,  “is  not  this  a character 
worth  celebrating  in  a story  ? Why  don’t  you, 
who  write  for  the  papers  and  so  on,  take  it  up  ?” 

“ Perhaps  I shall,”  said  I.  “ Where  is  Mile. 
Eulalie  now  ?” 

“Such  a girl,”  replied  my  friend,  “was  sure 
to  be  found  out  and  appreciated.  A young  law- 
yer’s clerk,  a Protestant,  of  thoroughly  respect- 
able family,  and  a competency  in  money,  was 
struck  by  her  modesty,  her  zeal,  her  heroism. 
She  became  hb  wife  six  months  ago,  and  is 
studying  under  b&  affectionate  tuition. ’’ 


One  good  redeeming  Paris  story,  thought  I. 
But  it  is  perhaps  a single  flower  in  a desert — or 
rather,  a gentle  violet  in  a huge  parterre  of  flaunt- 
ing peonies.  As  has  been  said,  the  lives  of  most 
ballet  girls  are  almost  unmitigatedly  bad.  And 
how  should  they  be  otherwise?  The  associa- 
tions of  the  theutre  in  any  country  are  too  apt  to 
be  demoralizing,  especially  to  the  young  and  help- 
less ; and  in  France,  where  morality  is  at  a low 
ebb,  the  evil  is  magnified.  But  the  public  must  be 
amused  at  any  cost ; and  the  ruin  of  a few  score 
of  young  girls  is  a trifle,  when  put  in  comparison 
with  the  ambition  of  the  enterprising  manager  to 
delight  his  patrons  with  a display  of  seductive  fe- 
male beauty. 

It  was  charming  indeed  to  listen  to  the  story 
of  Eulalie ; and  when  I saw  Paul,  callous,  blasi 
youth  of  the  world,  moved  with  genuine  emotions 
as  he  told  it,  I felt  that  the  gay  Parisian  nature, 
after  all,  was  not  altogether  hopeless. 


LIFE  UNDER  THE  OCEAN. 

The  question  of  the  mode  of  nutrition  of  ani- 
mals at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  a very  singu- 
lar one.  The  practical  distinction  between  plants 
and  animals  is,  that  plants  prepare  the  food  of 
animals  by  decomposing  certain  inorganic  sub- 
stances which  animals  can  not  nse  as  food,  and 
recombining  their  elements  into  organic  com- 
pounds upon  which  animals  can  feed.  This 
process  is,  however,  constantly  effected  under 
the  influence  of  light.  There  is  little  or  no 
light  in  the  depths,  and  naturally  there  are  no 
plants : but  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  a mass  of 
animal  life.  On  what  do  these  animals  feed? 
The  answer  seems  to  be  sufficiently  simple : near- 
ly all  the  animals — practically  all  the  animals, 
for  the  small  number  of  higher  forms  feed  upon 
these — belong  to  one  sub-kingdom,  the  Protozoa, 
whose  distinctive  character  is  that  they  have  no 
special  organs  of  nutrition,  but  that  they  absorb 
nourishment  through  the  whole  surface  of  their 
jelly-like  bodies.  Most  of  these  animals  secrete 
exquisitely  formed  skeletons,  sometimes  of  lime, 
sometimes  of  silica.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
extract  both  of  these  substances  from  the  sea- 
water, although  silica  often  exists  there  in  quan- 
tities so  small  as  to  elude  detection  by  chemical 
tests.  All  sea-water  contains  a certain  propor- 
tion of  organic  matter  in  solution.  Its  sources 
are  obvious.  All  rivers  contain  a large  quanti- 
ty : every  shore  is  surrounded  by  a fringe  which 
averages  about  a mile  in  width  of  olive  and  red 
sea- weeds : in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  there 
is  a marine  meadow,  the  Sargasso  Sea,  extend- 
ing over  three  millions  of  square  miles : the  sea 
is  full  of  animals  which  are  constantly  dying  and 
decaying ; and  the  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  es- 
pecially, courses  round  coasts  where  the  supply 
of  organic  matter  is  enormous.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  intelligible  that  a world  of  animals  should 
live  in  these  dark  abysses,  but  it  is  a necessary 
condition  that  they  should  chiefly  belong  to  a 
class  capable  of  being  supported  by  absorption, 
through  the  surface,  of  matter  in  solution ; de- 
veloping but  little  heat,  and  incurring  a very 
small  amount  of  waste  by  any  manifestation  of 
vital  activity. 


Habit,  if  not  necessity,  makes  a Hair  Dressing  in- 
dispensable to  many.  The  new  “ Vigor,”  which  Dr. 
Ayer's  laboratory  issues,  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful we  have  ever  used.  It  restores  not  only  the  color, 
but  the  gloss  and  luxuriance  to  faded  and  gray  hair. 
—[Cbm.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

Comedones,  Black-Heads,  Flesh  Worms  or  Grubs, 
Pimply  Eruptions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the 
Face,  originate  from  a Suppressed  Secretion , and  are 
positively  cured  by  Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple 
Remedy.  It  tones  the  Skin,  prevents  Wrinkles,  opens 
the  pores,  exndes  morbid  Secretions,  cures  all  Erup- 
tions of  the  Skin,  and  contains  no  7 jead  poison. 

Prepared  only  by  Da.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St., 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Send  for  Circular. 

ROGERS’ 

Groups  of  Statuary. 

These  groups 
will  be  sent,  with 
all  the  express 
charges  prepaid, 
to  any  point  east 
oftheMississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the 
price,  viz. : 

Council  ofWar, 
$25.  Taking  the 
Oath,  $20.  Court- 
ship in  Sleepy 
Hollow,  $15,  &c. 

Send  for  illus- 
trated catalogue. 
Address 

JOHN  ROGERS, 
212  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 


Heavy  Boiled -Gold 

HUNTING-CASE  WATCHES,  are  manufactured  on 
the  most  recent  and  improved  scientific  principles,  are 
warranted  for  finish  ana  wear  equal  to  the  most  costly 
SOLID  GOLD  Watches. 

Fac-simile  Waltham  Patent  Levers,  $25;  Chronom- 
eter Balance,  $30;  Genuine  Waltham  Chronometer 
Balance,  $35:  Aluminium  Bronze  Full-Jeweled  Pat- 
ent Levers,  $15  and  $20 ; Metal  Hunting-Case  Watch- 
es, for  Peddlers’  Trade,  $60  per  dozen.  Heavy  Rolled- 
Gold  Chains,  most  approved  styles,  $3  to  $10  each. 
Expressed  C.  O.  D.,  with  permission  to  examine,  by 
paying  the  Express  agent  charges  both  ways. 

JOHN  FOGGAN,  Watch  Importer  and  Dealer, 
No.  79  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


v A DAY ! Business  new.  For  circulars  and  sam- 
J pies,  address  J.  C.  RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 
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HITCHCOCK’S  HALF-DIME  MUSIC. 


The  cheap  system  of  Music  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  originated  in  the  Fall  of  1868  by  BEN- 
JAMIN W.  HITCHCOCK,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  by  great  expense  the  Half-Dime  and  Ten-Cent  or 
Dime  Series  have  been  introduced  into  nearly  every  household.  Both  these  Titles  are  claimed  and  owned 
under  Copyrights  and  as  Trade-Marks.  Dealers  as  well  as  Purchasers  of  Music  can  therefore  readily  dis- 
criminate between  the  deserving  enterprise  which  has  inaugurated  a valuable  and  cheap  commodity,  and  the 
lack  of  moral  honesty  which  has  induced  unscrupulous  imitators  to  endeavor  to  profit  by  the  advertising 
and  labor  of  the  Author  of  these  Series. 


CATALOGUE  OF  HALF- DIME  MTJSIC. 
gw  The  Price  of  each  Number  is  FIVE  CENTS.  ■»« 


1.  Captain  Jinks. 

2.  Won’t  You  Tell  Me  Why,  Robin? 

3.  We’d  Better  Bide  a Wee. 

4.  Blue  Eyes. 

5.  Not  for  Joseph. 

6.  Good-bye,  Sweetheart,  Good-bye. 

7.  I Really  don't  Think  I shall  Marry. 

8.  Praise  of  Tears. 

9.  Champagne  Charlie. 

10.  Skating-Rink  Polka. 

11.  Genevieve  Waltz. 

12.  Come  Hither,  my  Baby. 

13.  The  Dauish  Boy’s  Whistle. 

14.  Little  Maggie  May. 

15.  Maggie’s  Secret. 

16.  His  Love  Shines  over  all. 

17.  The  Old  Cottage  Clock. 

18.  Silver  Chimes. 

19.  The  Rose  of  Erin. 

20.  Arm-In-Arm.  Polka  Mazurka. 

21.  She  might  not  Suit  your  Fancy. 

22.  Riding  Down  Broadway. 

23.  Waltzing  Down  at  Long  Branch. 

24.  Still  I Love  Thee. 

25.  The  Passing  Bell.  Sacred  Song. 

26.  Take  Back  the  Heart. 

27.  See  the  Conquering  Hero.  Inst'l. 

28.  There’s  a Charm  in  Spring. 

29.  Up  in  a Balloon. 

30.  Olympic  Schottische. 

31.  Ixion  Galop. 

32.  Beautiful  Bells. 

33.  Light  of  the  World.  Sacred  Song. 

34.  The  Life  Boat. 

35.  The  Rosy  Wreath. 

36.  I will  not  Ask  to  Press  that  Cheek. 

37.  Susan’s  Story. 

88.  Power  of  Love.  Inst’l. 


author, 

Maclagan. 

Claribel. 

Claribel. 

Molloy. 

Lloyd. 
Hatton. 
Gabriel. 
Schubert. 
Lee. 
Wiener. 
Wiener. 
Wiener. 
Graff. 
Blamphin. 
Claribel. 
Forbes. 
Molloy. 
Claribel. 
Benedict. 
Strauss. 
Millard. 
Audrews. 
Andrews. 
Dobson. 
Claribel. 
Claribel. 
Handel. 
Hullah. 
Raymond. 
Dobson. 
ASolus. 
Waverly. 
Hatton. 
Claribel. 
Raymond. 
V.  Gabriel. 
Claribel. 
Wade. 
Raymond. 
Raymond. 


40.  Belles  of  Broadway.  

41.  Gems  from  Orphee.  Violin  and  Piano.  Raymond. 

42.  Gens  d’Armes  Duet.  Violin  and  Piano.  Raymond. 

43.  Velocipede  Johnny.  Leander. 

44.  St.  Nicholas  Galop.  Bailey. 

45.  The  Moonlit  Sea.  Prout. 

46.  Perichole’s  Letter.  Inst’l.  Offenbach. 

47.  Home,  Sweet  Home.  Inst'l.  Richards. 

48.  Woodside  Waltz  and  Polka.  Bailey. 

49.  Le  Sabre  de  mon  P6re.  Inst'l.  Offenbach. 

60.  Call  me  Thine  Own.  L’Eclair. 

61.  Why  Wandering  Here?  Nathan. 

62.  Pretty,  Pretty  Bird.  Waverly. 

63.  Those  Tassels  on  the  Boots.  Raymond. 

54.  Five  O’clock  in  the  Morning.  Claribel. 

56.  Lady  Mine.  Waverly. 

66.  Boot-Black's  Song.  Waverly. 

67.  Sweetheart.  Balm. 

68.  The  Smile  of  Memory.  Waverly. 

69.  Mabel  Waltz.  Irving. 

60.  Meet  Me  in  the  Lane,  Love.  Blamphin. 

61.  The  Lancashire  Lass.  ’ Raymond. 

62.  The  Foreign  Cohnt.  Lloyd. 

63.  Where  there’s  a Will  there’s  a Way.  Saer. 

64.  Be  Watchful  and  Beware.  • Glover. 

66.  Boston  Belles.  Raymond. 

66.  Chestnut-Street  Belles.  Raymond. 

67.  Barney  O’Hea.  Lover. 

68.  My  Mother  Dear.  Lover. 

69.  Day  and  Night  I Thought  of  Thee.  Shrivall. 

70.  The  Fidgety  Wife.  Covert. 

71.  My  Angel.  Guglielmo. 

72.  Oh,  you  Pretty,  Blue-Eyed  Witch.  Taylor. 

73.  Oh  would  I were  a Bird.  Blamphin. 

74.  The  Fairy's  Well.  Waverly. 

76.  Bachelor’s  Hall.  Culver. 

76.  After  Dark.  Stewart. 

77.  The  Bashful  Young  Lady.  Glover. 

78.  Larboard  Watch.  Duet  Williams. 

79.  Mary  of  Argyle.  Scotch. 

80.  Maggie  Morgan.  Scotch. 

81.  WiRFe  went  a Wooing.  Raymond. 

82.  School  for  Jolly  Dogs.  Copeland. 

83.  Kitty  Tyrrell.  Glover. 

84.  The  Bell  goes  a Ringing  for  Sairah.  Hunt. 

85.  Castles  in  the  Air.  Adams. 

86.  Scenes  that  are  Brightest  Wallace. 

87.  Paddle  your  own  Canoe.  Hobson. 

88.  Crescent-City  March.  Rogers. 

89.  Nothing  Else  to  Do.  Hatton. 

90.  Kft-foozle-um.  Stewart. 

91.  Sally,  Sally.  Lover. 

92.  Of  what  is  the  Old  Man  Thinking  ? 


93.  Continental  Schottische. 

94.  The  Cavalier. 

95.  Beautifnl  Hope. 

96.  I’m  not  Myself  at  alL 

97.  Juanita. 

98.  Molly  Bawn. 

99.  Gaadalina  Waltz. 

100.  Go  it  while  you’re  Young. 

101.  I have  a Rose. 

102.  Smiles  and  Tears. 

103.  The  White-Blossomed  Tree. 

104.  O that  I were  a Song ! 

105.  This  World  is  Full  of  Beauty. 

106.  Never  Mind  the  Rest 

107.  Good-Night. 

108.  Tommy  Dodd. 

109.  Dancing  Shadow. 

110.  Scotch  Lassie  Jean. 

111.  O Take  Me  to  Thy  Heart  Again. 

112.  Mary  Emma  Polka. 

113.  Only  a Lock  of  Hair. 

114.  You  and  I. 


117.  Little  Bird,  Little  Bird  on  the  Tree. 

118.  She  is  not  Fair  to  Outward  View. 

119.  The  Skipper  and  his  Boy. 

120.  The  Drawing-Room  Schottische. 

121.  Waverly  Polka. 

122.  The  Love  Light  in  your  Eyes. 

123.  The  Heart  Bowed  Down. 

124.  The  Bridal  Ring. 

125.  The  Fairy’s  Frolic. 

126.  Old  Simon  the  Cellarer. 

127.  In  Happy  Moments. 

128.  It  Ought  not  Thus  to  Be. 

129.  The  March  of  the  Silver  Trumpets. 

130.  The  Emma  Mazurka. 

131.  Heaven  and  Thee. 

132.  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

133.  Sunset  Galop. 

134.  There  was  a Simple  Maiden. 

135.  The  Bluebird  Polka. 

136.  Call  Her  Back  and  Kiss  Her. 

137.  Row,  Brothers,  Row.  Duet  and  Chorus. 


AUTHOR.  • 

Rogers. 

Glover. 

Bard. 

Lover. 

Norton. 

Lover. 

Offenbach. 

Waverly. 

Carrington. 

Clippingclale. 

Musgave. 

Waverly. 
H.  Fase. 
Flowers. 
Raymond. 

Rogers. 

Peabody. 

Balfe. 

Rogers. 

Claribel. 

Claribel. 

Abt. 

Balfe. 

Claribel. 

Sullivan. 

Gabriel. 

Douglass. 

Sedgwick. 

Sedgwick. 

Balfe. 

Rodwell. 

Sedgwick. 

Hatton. 

Wallace. 

Abt. 

Viviani. 

Rogers. 

Gnglielmo. 

Raymond. 

Wild. 

Macfarren. 

Rogers. 


138.  Would  You  be  Young  Again  ? 

139.  Water-Lily  Polka. 

140.  Strangers  Yet. 

141.  Janet’s  Choice. 

142.  I can  not  Sing  the  Old  Songs. 

143.  The  Peace  of  the  Valley. 

144.  Coming  through  the  Rye. 

145.  Within  a Mile  of  Edinboro. 

146.  Spanish  Muleteer. 

147.  She  Wore  a Wreath  of  Roses. 

148.  'Tis  Hard  to  Give  the  Hand. 

149.  Have  You  Seen  Her  Lately  ? 

150.  I’ll  Ask  my  Mother. 

151.  The  Memory  of  Early  Days. 

152.  Jerusalem  the  Golden. 

153.  A Motto  for  Every  Man. 

154.  Where  is  my  Sister  Dear  ? 

165.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

156.  Rosalie  Polka  Mazurka. 

157.  Bulls  and  Bears. 

158.  Nellie,  Just  Over  the  Way. 

159.  Good-bye,  John. 

160.  The  Gay  Cavalier. 

161.  The  Monks  of  Old. 

162.  The  Dawn  of  Day. 

163.  Breathe  Soft  and  Low. 

164.  My  Own  True  Love. 

165.  Tommy  Noodle. 

166.  The  Fortune  Teller. 

167.  Sports  at  Fire  Island. 

168.  The  Dancing  Fairy. 

169.  The  Reapers’  Schottische. 

170.  Katy’s  Letter. 

171.  Wilt  Thou  Not  Smile  Upon  Me  ? 

172.  Wake,  Darling,  Wake. 

173.  John  Anderson,  My  Jo,  John. 

174.  The  Troubadour. 

175.  Eily  Mavoumeen. 

176.  Matrimonial  Sweets. 

177.  Jog  Along,  Boys. 

178.  Harp  of  Tara’s  Hall. 

179.  The  Clown  in  the  Pantomime. 

180.  Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts  Me  Still. 

181.  The  Irish  Hussar. 

182.  Canary  Waltz. 

183.  The  Dancing  Darkey. 


Saer. 


Clippingdale. 

Claribel. 

Claribel. 

Claribel. 

Balfe. 

Scotch. 

Scotch. 

Millard. 

Knight 

Glover. 

Tute. 

Earnshaw. 

Tetsch. 

Walker. 

Hobson. 

Linley. 

Raymond. 


Millard. 

Millard. 

Millard. 

Millard. 

Millard. 

Steele. 

Pratt 

Raymond. 

Waverly. 

Little. 

Dnfferin. 

Millard. 

Willson. 

Scotch. 


Benedi___ 
Freeman. 
Nash. 
Irish. 
Pratt. 
Wrighton. 
Raymond. 
Breckinridge. 
Moslem. 


Knight.  | 

The  above  are  sold  by  dealers  generally,  or  can  be  ordered  through  any  Newsdealer.  Sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price.  Any  20  pieces  sent  in  pasteboard  rollers  on  receipt  of  $1.  Address 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

24  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


Eight  per  Cent.  Cold 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  B0WDS 

OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 

Si, 500,000 

BT  THE 

ST.  JOSEPII  AND  DENVER  CITY  R.  R.  CO., 

in  denominations  of  $1000  and  $500,  coupon  or  regis- 
tered, with  interest  at  Eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able 15th  February  and  August,  in  Gold,  free  of  United 
States  taxes,  in  New  York  or  Europe.  The  bonds 
have  thirtyyears  to  run,  payable  in  New  York  in  Gold. 
Trustees : Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  New 
York.  The  mortgage  which  secures  these  bonds  is  at 
the  rate  of  $13,500  per  mile,  covers  a completed  road 
for  every  bond  issued,  and  is  a first  and  only  mort- 
gage. This  line,  connecting  St.  Joseph  with  Fort  Kear- 
ney, will  make  a short  and  through  route  tg  California. 
The  Company  have  a Capital  Stock 

of $10,000,000 

And  a Grant  of  Land  from  Congress 
of  1,600,000  acres,  valued,  at  the 

lowest  estimate,  at 4,000,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 1,500,000 

Total $15,500,000 

Length  of  Road,  271  miles.  Price  91%  and  accrued  in- 
terest Can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned.  Also, 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  information  relating  thereto. 
These  bonds,  being  so  well  secured,  and  yielding  a 
large  income,  are  desirable  to  parties  seeking  safe  and 
lucrative  investments. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE  & CO.,  Commercial  Agents, 

No.  54  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

TANNER  & CO.,  Fiscal  Agents, 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


from  $4  to  $25.  L.  P.  TIBBALS, 

478  Broadway,  New  York.  Carriages  Repaired. 


MAPLEWOOD  Young  Ladies’  Institute, 
IVl  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Rev.  C.  V.  Spear,  Principal. 
The  next  semi-annual  term  opens  March  8,  1870. 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  iso*. 

(211  Washington  St.,N.Y.) 

THE 

BEST 

THING 
OUT 

FOR  CLEANING 

Windows  (without  Water),  Paint,  Oilcloths, 

Floors,  Tables,  and  all  Woodwork,  China, 
Earthen,  and  Glass  Ware,  and  for  General 
House-Cleaning  Purposes. 

FOR  POLISHING 

Knives,  Tin  Ware,  Brass,  Steel,  Iron,  and 
all  Metallic  Wares.  REMOVES,  as  by 
Magic,  Stains  and  Rust,  leaving  a bril- 
liant surface,  equal  to  New. 

Removes  Stains  from  Marble,  Paint,  and  Wood. 
Is  not  injurious,  and  QUICKER,  BETTER,  and 
CHEAPER  than  Bath  Brick,  Rotten  Stone,  Acid,  or 
Lye ; it  will  be  found,  on  trial,  the  most  perfect,  relia- 
ble, and  indispensable  article  ever  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic of  this  or  any  other  country ; in  fact,  a prepara- 
tion no  Individual  or  class  can  ati'ord 
to  do  without. 

We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  in  our  posses- 
sion, from  families,  hotels,  and  manufacturers ; also 
to  more  than 

FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 

persons  who  have  it  in  daily  nse  in  house  and  shop. 
It  will  cost  you  little  to  test  our  claims— do  it. 

.For  Sale— Wholesale  and  Retail— by  Grocery,  Drug, 
Houses  throughout  the  United  States. 


• UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


March  5,  1870.] 
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OLD  AND  NEW. 

Edited  by  Rev.  E.  E.  HALE. 

maYch. 

RELIGION. 


EDUCATION. 

The  School  Men  and  the  Bureau.  Sid- 
ney Andrews. 

What  a Young  Man  Needs  at  College. 

President  Steele. 

Religion  In  Schools.  A.  D.  Mayo. 

TRA  VEL. 

Nature  and  the  Great  Railroad.  (Illus- 
trated.) W.  T.  Brigham.  * 

In  Search  of  a Climate. 

NATIONAL  POLICY. 


LITERATURE. 

Stories  by  Elise  Polko,  Julia  C.  R.  Door,  Frederic 
Ingham. 

Poetry  by  Paul  H.  Hayne,  T.  W.  Parsons,  Mrs. 
Whitney,  Miss  Palfrey. 

THE  EXAMINER. 

Criticisms  calling  attention  to  notable  new  books. 

RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 

A Model  Town  in  England ; Sunday  in  its  Practical 
Relations ; Protestautism  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
The  Hebrews  in  Cincinnati,  &c.,  &c. 

For  Sale  by  all  Newsdealers. 

35  cents.  $4  00  a year. 

Published  by  H.  OHOUGHTON  & CO., 

Riverside,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

•ST  Trade  supplied  by  the  News  Companies. 

JUST  THIS  ONCE.— Reader,  the  “Star-Spangled 
Banner,”  the  cheapest,  richest,  raciest,  and  wittiest 
sheet  ever  printed,  asks  you  a favor.  It  has  tens  of 
thousands  of  good,  jolly,  sensible  readers.  It  isn’t  a 
beggar;  but  it  is  independent  — fearless  — free.  Its 
only  enemies  are  swindlers,  humbugs,  and  a very  few 
pitiful  weakly  apologies  for  newspapers,  who,  jealous 
of  its  immeuse  success,  waste  their  precious  (!)  time 
in  giving  it  gratuitous  advertising.  Let  ns  tell  you 
what  it  is.  It  is  a large.  Ledger-size  sheet,  S pages,  40 
columns,  illustrated,  literally  overflowing  with  Wit, 
Humor,  Fun,  Quips,  Quirks,  and  all  the  combined 
jollity  that  can  be  condensed  Into  its  bright  and  spark- 
ling pages.  It  has  good  stories,  sketches,  poetry,  non- 
sense (the  sensible  kind),  a very  little  sense,  and  a per- 
fect avalanche  of  rich,  rare,  and  racy  literature  for  you 
and  every  body  else.  It  shows  up  every  swindle,  ven- 
tilates every  humbug.  It  hates  and  fights  liars,  slan- 
derers, thieves,  rascals,  and  their  class ; while  it  works 
for  good  humor,  good  objects,  and  for  TRUTH.  We 
have  still  plenty  of  “Evangeline”  (our  superb  $3  steel 
plate).  We  will  carefully  mount  one  on  a roller,  send 
It  to  yon  prepaid,  and  will  send  the  paper  a WHOLE 
YEAR,  FOR  ONLY  75  CENTS. 

Will  you  not  try  it  once.  It  is  not  a “ humbug”— 
we  are  responsible.  We  promise  to  refund  your  mon- 
ey if  you  are  not  delighted.  NOW  IS  JUST  THE 
TIME.  • Specimens,  6 cents.  Will  you  not  send  only 
75  cents  to  the  people’s  favorite 

STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER,  Hinsdale,  N. H. 


THE  VETERAN" 

OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY. 

A Novel  of  thrilling  interest;  characters  drawn  from 
life.  It  exhibits  the  purposes  and  practical  workings 
of  the  G.  A.R.,  and  brings  to  view  remarkable  char- 
acters developed  by  the  war  for  the  Union.  To  be  is- 
sued semi-monthly,  in  Eight  Parts,  at  25  cents  per 
part,  by  CYRUS  & DARIUS  COBB,  Boston,  Mass. 

Parts  1 and  2 now  ready.  The  Trade  supplied  by 
the  AMERICAN  and  NEW  YORK  NEWS  COMPA- 
NIES. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

“The  first  part  indicates  that  the  novel  will  be  in- 
teresting, full  of  incident,  and  worthy  of  general  cir- 
culation.”— Boston  Daily  Journal 

“The  first  part  is  handsomely  printed,  and  opens 
vivaciously."— Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

“ The  first  part  only  has  yet  been  issued ; bnt  this, 
besides  being  very  handsomely  printed,  opens  at  once 
into  an  interesting  and  exciting  story.’’— Boston  Even- 
ing Traveller. 

Preference  Given  to  Soldiers  as  Agents. 


BOOSEY  & CO.’S  CIIEAP  MUSICAL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS.—A new  Catalogue  ready,  free  on  appli- 
cation. 300  Glees,  Part  Songs,  Opera  and  Oratorio 
Choruses,  for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  5 cents  each. 
THE  BALLAD  SINGER— 50  new  songs  by  Claribel 
and  the  best  composers,  5 cents  each.  THE  MUSICAL 
CABINET— a complete  library  of  modern  music,  Sa- 
cred and  Secular,  vocal  and  Instrumental,  in  books, 
50  cents  each.  HOUSEHOLD  MUSIC— a new  and 
elegant  series  of  popular  music-books,  40  cents  each. 
OKATORIOS  AND  MASSES,  50  cents  each.  TU- 
TORS AND  STUDIES,  for  all  instruments,  50  cents 
each.  VIOLIN  LIBRARY,  40  books,  50  cents  each. 
FLUTE  LIBRARY,  13  books,  50  cents  each.  Church 
Services,  25  cents  each.  Organ  and  Cabinet  Organ 
Music,  in  Volumes,  $1  to  $3  each.  Complete  Operas, 
with  words  and  music,  Operas  as  Piano-forte  Duets, 
Music  for  Bauds,  &c.,  Ac.  “Absurdly  moderate  iu 
price  and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  shape."— .Yew  York 
Times.  To  be  had  of  all  music  and  book  dealers. 
BOOSEY  & CO.,  No.  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


“It  is  inferior  to  no  paper  of  its  class  in  America.” 
The  Frederickton,  N.  B.,  Farmer  gives  this  as  its 
opinion  of  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 

and  we  invite  your  subscriptions,  believing  that  yon 
will  get  your  money’s  worth. 

Terms  : Weekly,  $2  50 ; Monthly,  $1  50,  per  year. 
Send  6tamp  for  specimens  and  premium  list. 

B.  P.  EATON  &.  CO.,  Boston  Mass. 

SOMETH  INGTnEW! 

Two  Million  Copies  of  the  Annual  SHAKESPERIAN 
ALMANAC  for  1870  will  be  given  away,  and,  in  order 
that  the  distribution  may  be  made  as  rapidlv  as  pos- 
sible, I should  deem  it  a favor  to  send,  prepaid,  ten  or 
fifteen  copies  to  any  person  who  will  judiciously  dis- 
tribute them  in  his  locality.  One  of  its  features  are 
the  Seven  Ages  of  Man’s  Life,  Illustrated  in  a masterly 
manner.  Address  Dr.  O.  PHELPS  BROWN, 

No.  21  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


A New  Theory  Concerning 

CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS.-Dr. 

A.  WHITE,  No.  20  West  Tweuty-fourth  St.,  New 
York,  during  his  sojourn  in  France,  discovered  a new 
and  successful  mode  of  treating  diseases  of  the  Lungs 
and  Liver.  The  patients  not  only  feel  better  and  stop 
coughing,  but  they  actually  get  well,  gaining  from  5 to 
20  pounds  of  flesh  in  a month. . . . 

Da.  WHITE  sends  deiftuqsttAtlng  this 

new  practice,  free  to  alp^-  — 


vpl 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  and  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those 
of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  "an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  folly  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’ 
and  ladies’sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction.— A.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them .—Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E. COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

"IT  7" ATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

VV  UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO., 

Of  MARION,  N.  J.,  retailed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  C.  A.  STEVENS  & CO.,  Jewelers, 
40  EasJ  14th  Street,  Union  Square,  New  York.  ISf*  Call  or  send  for  Price-List. 


THE  RAMSDELL  NORWAY  OATS. 

Every  person  who  owns  a farm,  garden,  or  village 
lot,  should  send  for  ovfr  large  illustrated  circular,  con- 
taining a full  and  interesting  history  of  this  wonderful 
grain.  We  send  it  free.  100  to  150  bushels  per  acre 
can  be  grown ; and  it  will  pay,  as  every  one  will  want 
to  buy  seed  when  they  see  it  growing.  Several  farmers 
have  made  fortunes  the  past  year,  and  more  can  do  so 
the  coming  season.  Look  out  for  counterfeit  seed, 
which  Is  being  offered  by  unprincipled  parties.  Send 
orders  to  the  originators.  Price  $7  50  per  bushel ; $4 
per  half  bushel;  $2  50  per  peck;  bags  free.  D.  W. 
RAMSDELL  & CO.,  218  Pearl  Street,  New  York  ; 171 
Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111. ; or  612  North  5th  Street,  8L 
Louis,  Mo. 


:s,  glass  crystal,  size  of  lady’s 

watch.  Will  denote  correct  time,  warranted  five  years, 
superb  and  showy  case,  entirely  of  metal.  This  is  no 
WOOD  Compass.  Is  entirely  new,  patented.  6600  sold 
in  three  weeks.  Only  $1  each,  three  for  $2,  in  neat  case, 


ufacturers, 


Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


WILL  CURE  IN  5 MINUTES, 

My  AMAZON  ROOT  will  cure 
Head-ache,  Tooth-ache,  or  Ear- 
ache in  Five  Minutes;  is  also  a 
sure  cure  for  Catarrh.  Will  be 
sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
SO  cents,  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  Address 

G.  E.  ALZORA,  M.D., 

No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

Box  3606. 


O A V/ C MflNCV  —Harmless  and  elegant.  Save 
On  VC  IVIUIlCl . Know  wliat  you 

use.  Dr.  McLank’s  Prescriptious  and  Recipes  for 
Hair  Restoratives,  Hair  Oils  and  Dyes.  Cosmetics  to 
beautify  the  complexion ; to  remove  pimples,  freckles, 
and  tan,  quickly  and  safely;  to  remove  superfluous 
hair;  to  force  the  whiskers,  &c.,  to  grow  in  three 
weeks ; to  curl  the  hair  permanently  and  beautifully ; 
various  Medicinal  Prescriptions,  &c.  Any  Druggist 
will  compound  them.  Sent  prepaid  for  $1.  Address 
Dr.  C.  F.  McLANE,  Box  2563,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, «fec.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  <fcc.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


pie  stocking  FREE.  Address  IIINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Agents  wanted  for  wiiison’g 
School  and  Family  Cliartv. 

To  canvass  every  state  in  the  Union.  Men  of 
ability,  and  well  recommended,  can  realize  handsome 
profits.  For  particulars  and  terms,  address 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


ful  book.  It  tells  “am,  about”  hunting,  fishing, 
trapping,  and  tanning.  It  is  all  in  alt.,  the  only 
cheap  reliable  book  on  hunting  and  trapping ; nearly 
100  pp.,  and  we  will  mail  it  to  you,  prepaid,  for  only 
25  cents.  Send  to  the  original  publishers, 

HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


Agents!  Read  This! 

W® ; 

large  commission,  to  sell  ournew  wonderful  inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


THE  MAGIC  EGG.— Agents  can  realize  $10 
A per  day  by  the  sale  of  these  amusing  and  singular 
Toys.  Sample  Egg  and  terms  mailed  on  receipt  of  10 
cents.  Address  W.  EARL,  26  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 

Y \ T ANTED.  — For  the  address  of  any  energetic 
v V canvasser,  male  or  female,  I will  send  sample 
Paying  $15  to  $20  per  day,  free.  Address  D.  S. 
LININGTON,  88  South  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


VIYTFPAD-HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
} 1 lv  Fill XI ili  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
I • I-  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


(£0.^  CAPITAL. -Partner  wanted  in  every 
1,1  lhe  U.  S.  Business  new  and  per- 
manent $1000  to  $5000  yearly  profits.  Send  for  Cir- 
cular^  C.  W.  DENNIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Tj'HENCH  UNGUENT  forces  a heavy  beard 
X aun  moustache  on  a smooth  face  in  six  weeks. 
t>_!„  >.  Prof.  MILLER,  Adams,  Mass. 


Price  50  cents. 


and  capillary  fen  Fountain.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
50  cents  each.  HENRY  GAY,  79  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


I WAS  cured  of  Deafness  and  Catarrh  by  a simple 
remedy,  and  will  send  the  receipt  free. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  LEGGETT,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


EMPLOYMENT.— $200  a month  with  Stencil  Dies. 
Samples  free.  S.  M.  Spencer  & Co.,  Brattleboro,  Ft 
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The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

PUBLISHED  BT 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

tW  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

SKETCHES  OF  CREATION : a Popular  View  of 
some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  tne  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  To- 
gether with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Sci- 
ence respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  and  the 
Ultimate  Destiny  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winohkll,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, Zoology,  and  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD,  and  Other  Stories.  By  the 
Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c.,  &c. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

UNDER  FOOT.  A Novel.  By  Alton  Clyde,  Au- 
thor of  “ Maggie  Lynne."  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents.  

THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON ; or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Orton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

HIRELL.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Abel  Drake’s 
Wife,"  “Bound  to  the  Wheel,”  “Martin  Pole,”  &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

ADVENTURES  OF  CALEB  WILLIAMS.  By  Wil- 
liam  Godwin,  Esq.,  Author  of  “ St.  Leon,"  “Cloud- 
esley,"  Ac.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  16mo,  Pa- 
per, 37  cents. 

PLAUTUS’S  PLAYS.  T.  Maccl  Plant!  Captivi,  Tri- 
nummus,  et  Rudens.  With  English  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory.  By  C.  S.  Harrington,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  Wesleyan  University.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25.  _ 

MEDORA  LEIGH:  a History  and  an  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Charles  Mackay.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, and  a Commentary  on  the  Charges  brought 
against  Lord  Byron  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents.  _ 

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “Our  Vil- 
lage, &c.”  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebruted 
Contemporaries.  Edite 
TBANGE.  2 vols.,  12mo,  ( 

ONLY  HERSELF  A Novel.  By  Annir  Tiiomas, 
Author  of  “False  Colors,”  “Denis  Donne,”  “Play- 
ing for  High  Stakes,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  Life  and  Teachings,"  Ac. 
Elegantly  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Dore,  Dela- 
roehe,  Durham,  aud  Parsons.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  00 ; Gilt  Edges,  $3  50. 


Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THEpWORLD : a Book  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  Adventure.  By  James  Green- 
wood, Author  of  “ The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Dav- 
idger,”  “The  True  History  of  a Little  Ragamuffin,” 
“The  Seven  Curses  of  London,”  Ac.  With  147  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

BOUND  TO  JOHN  COMPANY;  or,  The  Adventures 
and  Misadventures  of  Robert  Ainsleigh.  With  Il- 
lustrations. Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,  relating  to  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  For  Universal  Reference.  Ed- 
ited by  Benjamin  Vinoknt,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain ; and  Revised  for  the  Use  of  American 
Readers.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00. 

MY  ENEMY’S  DAUGHTER.  A Novel.  By  Justin 
McCarthy,  Author  of  “The  Waterdale Neighbors.” 
Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD  :~a 
Man  and  Nature  ‘ 
of  the  Globe. 


VORLD : a Popular  Description  of 
•e  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions 
v,.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig,  Author  of  RTbe 

Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,"  “The  Harmonies  of 
Nature,"  and  “The  Tropical  World."  With  Addi- 


A GREAT  OFFER, 

HORACE  WATERS,  No.  4S1  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
Will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELO- 
DEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  at 
extremely  low  prices  for  Cash  dining 
this  mouth,  or  will  take  from  $6  to  $25  monthly 
until  paid;  the  same  to  let,  and  rent  money  applied 
if  purchased.  Chickering  Pianos  are  included  in  the 
above  offer. 

ARTIFICIAL  LEGS  AND  ARMS, 

SELPHO’S  PATENT— always  ranked  as  the  best,  and 
now  betier  than  ever.  Send  for  pamphlet  to 

WILLIAM  8ELPHO  & SON,  616  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


“ The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not 
in  this  country  alone,  hut  in 
the  English  language.” 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  MARCH,  1870, 

Contents : 

PUSSY. 

Illustrations.— The  Study.— Mummy  of  a Cat 
— Pussy’s  Ancient  Occupation.— Pussy  in  China. 
—Pussy  in  Japan.— Pussy  and  her  Kittens.— On 
the  Sofa.— After  the  Toilet.— Courtship.— Liberia* 
sine  Lahore. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.— IV.  The  Marriage  of 
the  Crown  Prince. 

Illustrations.— The  Betrothal.— Frederick  and 
Wilhelmina. — The  King  and  his  Servant.— Fritz 
iu  his  Library — The  Banquet 

SHADOWS. 

NATURE’S  COMMON  CARRIER. 

Illustrations.  —The  Weeping-Tree.  — Hales’s 
Experiment.—  An  Aerial  Tree.  — Duhamel’s  Ex- 
periment. — Guettard’s  Experiment.  — Muscheu- 
broeck’s  Experiment. — The  Monkey-Cup.  — The 
Cow-Tree.— The  Wine -Tree.— The  Flaxlnella.— 
A Tidal  Inundation.  — The  Prororoca — Shells  of 
the  Infusoria.  — A Floating  Iceberg.— Spectre  of 
the  Brocken.— The  Delta  of  the  Nile. 

BROKEN  MUSIC. 

SOUTH-COAST  SAUNTERINGS  IN  ENGLAND.— 
(Saunter  V.,  Part  II.) 

Illustrations.— Shanklin  Chine.— John  Keats. 

— Bonchnrch Ventnor,  from  Pulpit  Rock.— The 

Well  of  St  Lawrence.  — A Crab-Nitoner.— Black- 
Gang  Chine.  — Carisbrooke  Castle.  — Elizabeth’s 
Tomb.— Scratchell’s  Bay  and  the  Needle  Rocks.— 
The  Natural  Enemy.— Faringford,  the  Residence 
of  Alfred  Tennyson. 

A NEW  JUDGMENT  OF  PARIS. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

MISS  ELLINGTON’S  NIECE. 

A BRAVE  LADY. 

Illustrations.— Waiting  on  the  Stair.— “She 
used  sometimes  to  hear  her  Children’s  Voices  about 
the  empty  House.” 

OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  ENGLAND. 

ANTEROS.  (Omitted  from  this  Number,  the  Author 
having  failed  to  furnish  Copy  in  time  for  publica- 
tion.) • 


BOLIVAR,  LIBERATOR  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 
ON  A PHOTOGRAPH  OF  ATHENS. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


HIRPER’S  PERIODICiLS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS  . 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harpf.r’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  auy 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazink  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  fur 
the  Weekly  or  Bazab,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  fof  June  aud  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  auy  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Broth  eus  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Manazine. —Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion;  or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $1  00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

pimflesT 

The  undersigned  will  cheerfully  mail  (free)  to  all  who 
wish  it,  the  Recipe  and  full  directions  for  preparing 
aud  using  a simple  and  beautiful  Vegetable  Balm,  that 
will  immediately  remove  Tan,  Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blotches,  and  all  eruptions  and  impurities  of  the  Skin, 
leaving  the  6ame  soft,  clear,  smooth,  aud  beautiful. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  producing, 
by  very  simple  means,  a luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on  a 
bald  head  or  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  by  return  mall,  by  ad- 
dressing THOS.  F.  CHAPMAN,  Chemist, 

P.  O.  Box  6128.  195  Broadway,  New  York. 

WATCH  Free ! and  $30  a day  sure.  No  hum- 
bug. No  gift  enterprise.  No  money  wanted  in 
advance.  Address  LATTA  & CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

dress  E.  L.  SHUMANN,  26  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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HAEPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[March  5,  1870. 


ELGIN  WATCHES 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  National  Watch  Company 


All  the  Grades  of  the  Elgin  Watches, 

INCLUDING  TIIB 

“LADY  ELGIN,” 


A New  Disccwery  ! ! 
PhalonJ’s 


Woodward’s 


JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


Designs  and  Hints  on  Building, 
i f f With  priced  catalogue  of  all  books 
'LS  on  Architecture  and  Agriculture. 
'r  Quarterly,  25  cents  per  annum. 

Books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


VLPALIA 


Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings,  & Fences. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Salv^ion  for  the  Hair, 


GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 


For  Restoring  to  Gfisa  Hair  its 
Original  Co  loti 


Beg  to  Announce 

A GENERAL  REDUCTION 


Phalon’s  differs 

utterly  from  a#*the  “dyes,” 
“ colorers,’^^nd  “ restorers  ” 
(?)  in  tffse.  It  acts  on  a 
totally  different  principle.  It 
is  limpid\fragrant,  and  per- 
fectly innotm^s,  precipitates 
no  muddy  or  flatulent  mat- 
ter, requires  no  shaldng  up, 
and  communicates  no\tain  to 
the  skin  or  the  linen.  No 
paper  curtain  is  nectary  to 
conceal  its  turj^i^apjpearance, 
for  the  simgjfei reason  that  it  is 
not  turbiJT  It  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purooses,  a new  discovery 
in  ToilStt  Chemistry. 

Pli^jVs  “ Vitalia”  is 

warranted  to  a change 

in  the  color  of themiir  within 
l o days  after  the  firstYapplica- 
tion,  the  directions  being 
carefully  observed*^ 

IT  IS  AS  AS  WATER  ! 

AND  J^AS  NO  SEDIMENT. 

Price,  One  Dollar  per  Box, 

contVning  two  bottles. 

Sold  by  alISDr u ggists . 

If  your  Druggist  has  not 
“ Vitalia  ” on  hand*  write,  en- 
closing $i.00jx^nd  we  -will 
forward  it  immediately. 

Phalqn  & Son, 

517  Broadway , jV.  T. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect. 


in  their  prices,  in  accordance  with  the  decline  in  the 
premium  ou  gold,  and  consequent  decreased  cost  of 
imported  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Piano- 
fortes. In  addition  to  their  established  styles  of  Pi- 
ano-fortes, STEINWAY  & SONS,  in  order  to  meet  a 
long-felt  and  frequently-expressed  want,  by  persons 
of  moderate  means,  teachers,  schools,  &c.,  have  per- 
fected arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  an  entire- 
ly new  style  of  instrument,  termed 

The  “ School”  Piano. 

A thoroughly  complete  instrument  of  7 octaves,  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  size,  scale,  interior  mechanism,  and 
workmanship  as  their  highest-priced  7-octave  Pianos ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  this  new  style  of  instru- 
ment is  constructed  in  a perfectly  plain  yet  exceeding- 
ly neat  exterior  case.  These  new  instruments  will  be 
supplied  to  those  who  desire  to  possess  a thoroughly 
first-class  “Stein way  Piano,”  yet  are  limited  in  means, 

At  Exceedingly  Moderate  Prices. 

STEINWAY  & SONS  also  desire  to  call  special  at- 
tention to  their  new 

PATENT  UPRIGHT  PIANOS, 

with  Double  Iron  Frame,  Patent  Resonator,  Tubular 
Frame  Action,  and  new  soft  Pedal,  which  are  match- 
less in  volume  and  quality  of  tone  and  surpassing  fa- 
cility of  action,  while  standing  longer  in  tune  ana  be- 


IOOO  Working  De- 
signs, Plans,  and  De- 
tails of  Country  and 
Village  and  Suburban 
Houses,  with  Specifi- 
cations and  Estimates. 
Twelve  Dollars. 


W oodward’s  Suburban  & Country  Houses. 

70  Designs.  $150. 

Mrwr^nL  Woodward’s  Cottages 

1 and  Farm-Houses. 

188  Designs.  $1  50. 


iTTOnllfFlSiF^  Woodward’s  Country 

jsQpegjgng  50. 

GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  Publisher, 

191  Broadway,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


IMPROVED  ELECTRO  PLATE, 


Warerooms,  First  Floor  of  Steinway  Hall, 
Nos.  109  & 111  East  Fourteenth  St. 

(Bet.  Fourth  Ave.  and  Irving  Place),  New  York. 


n COMMON  - SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING 
MACHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem, 
fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  em- 
broider in  a meet  eup—5"”  — 

only  $18.  Fully  war 
We  will  pay  $1000  for 
sew  a stronger,  more 
clastic  seam  than  ou: 

“Elastic  Lock  Stitch." 
cut,  and  still  the  cloth 
out  tearing  it.  We  y-y 
month  ana  expenses,  or  a co 
twice  that  amount  can  be  made. 

CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Boston,  Mass., 

CAUTION. — Beware  of  all  Agents  selling  Machines 
under  the  same  name  as  ours,  unless  they  can  show 
a Certificate  of  agency  signed  by  us.  We  shall  not 
hold  ourselves  responsible  for  worthless  Machines 
sold  by  other  parties,  and  shall  prosecute  all  parties 
either  selling  or  using  Machines  under  this  name,  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law,  unless  such  Machines  were 
obtained  from  us  or  our  Agents.  Do  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  parties  who  copy  our  advertisement  and  cir- 
culars, and  offer  worthless  Machines  at  a less  price. 


PURE  SILVER. 

The  experience  of  FORTY  YEARS  on  the  part  of 
our  Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  use  of  new  and  ingenious 
labor-saving  machinery,  enable  us  to  offer  to  the  trade 
a line  of  goods  in 

ORIGINAL  AND  ELEGANT  DESIGNS, 

Which,  for  BEAUTY,  FINISH,  and  DURABILITY, 
Can  not  be  Excelled. 

All  goods  bearing  our  trade-mark, 

“Improved  Electro  Treble  Plate,” 

ARE  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY  PRODUCED ; 
and,  if  found  defective  or  not  as  represented,  can  be 
returned,  and  the  money  will  be  refunded. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  WALLINGFORD,  Conn. 
SAMPLE  AND  SALES  ROOM,  19  JOHN  ST.,  N.  Y. 


most  superior  manner.  Price 
'ully  warranted  for  five  years. 

Machiue  that  will 
beautiftil,  or  more 

„...-s.  It  makes  the 

Every  second  stitch  can  he 

-an  not  be-pulled  apart  with- 

pay  Agents  from  $75  to  $200  per 

bo  bp  <1  pb, rnniKSjon  from  which 

Address  SECOMB  & 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WARNER,  PECK,  & CO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Children’s 

Carriages. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


GREGORY’S  SEED  CATALOGUE. 


My  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  containing  a list  of 
many  novelties,  besides  all  the  standard  vegetables  of 
the  garden  (over  100  of  which  are  of  my  own  growing), 
with  a choice  selection  of  Flower  Seed,  will  be  forward- 
ed gratis  to  all.  I warrant  my  seed  shall  prove  as  rep- 
resented. I warrant  it  shall  reach  each  purchaser.  I 
warrant  all  money  forwarded  shall  reach  me.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


The  Studded  Boots  are  laced  by 
simply  winding  the  string  from  one 
Stud  to  another.  That  every  one 
may  try  them  at  once,  we  will  send 
sample  pairs  at  Jobbers’  prices. 
Every  Pair  Warranted.  Send  three 
cents  for  descriptive  price-list. 

BOSTON  SHOE -STUD  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH 


STUDDED 

BOOTS. 


WnY  will  people  pay  $50  or  more  for  a Sewing  Ma- 
chine when  $22  will  buy  one  that  has  a standard 
reputation,  is  double  thread,  complete  with  Table,  con- 
structed upon  entirely  new  and  practical  principles, 
runs  by  friction,  and  excels  all  others  f These  celebra- 
ted Machines,  fully  licensed,  are  intended  for  poor  peo- 
ple who  want  to  save  time,  labor,  and  money.  Agents 
Wanted.  Machines  sent  to  Agents  and  given  away  to 
needy  families.  For  circulars  and  reduced  prices,  ad- 
dress J.  C.  OTTIS  & CO.,  or  Franklin  and  Diamond 
S.  M.  Co.,  Box  397,  Boston,  Mass. 


Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silver’s  Patent  Elastic 
Broom.  Over  50,000  now  in  use.  Recommended  by 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley  and  American  Agriculturist.  One 
county  reserved  for  each  Agent.  C.  A.  Clegg  & Co., 
38  Cortlandt  St,  If.  Y.,  or  126  Washington  St., Chicago,  111. 


STUDS  instead 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 

c°oTc£S;."a1o. 


QIIERWIAN’S  PATENT  BRAKE,  to  pre- 
SJ  vent,  Retrograde  Motion  on  Wheeler  & Wilson 
Sewing  Machines.  Sent  by  mail,  postasre  paid,  with 
.Instructions  for  using,  on  the  receipt  of  $1  50. 
Agents  Wanted.  Address 
SHERMAN  PATENT  BRAKE  COMPANY, 

Box  2332,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


nU.r  -Grant  Cigar  Tip. 

Blty.  Samples,  50  cents. 

A,  GRANT,  Box  2438,  N.  Y.  P.  0. 
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and  was  roughly  told  by  the  guard  that  it  was 
good  for  nothing.  Appealing  to  the  conductor, 
that  officer  peremptorily  agreed  with  the  gate- 
keeper. Mr.  Coleman  stated  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  such  coupons  upon  other  roads, 
to  which  the  conductor  replied  that  it  was  not 
true,  and  warned  him  that  if  he  tried  to  get 
upon  the  train  he  should  be  put  off. 

Mr.  Coleman  then  bought  a ticket  and  took 
his  place,  intending  to  ascertain  why  the  cou- 
pon was  refused.  When  the  conductor  came 
through  the  car  to  inspect  the  tickets  Mr.  Cole- 
man accosted  him  politely,  and  stated  that  he 
was  traveling  constantly,  and  was  often  obliged 
to  diverge  from  his  course ; and  that,  if  such 
coupons  were  not  taken  by  the  railroad  author- 
ities, when  no  change  in  the  rate  of  fare  had 
been  made,  the  annual  loss  to  him  would  be 
very  serious.  The  conductor  replied  that  the 
coupons  were  good  from  New  Ilaven  to  New 
York,  but  not  the  other  way.  That  he  had 
been  instructed  not  to  take  them  except  under 
such  circumstances,  and  he  would  not.  Mr. 
Coleman  then  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  paid  for  seventy-four  miles  travel  upon 
the  road,  or  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
New  Haven,  and  that  he  could  not  see  that  it 
made  any  difference  which  way  he  took  it.  Sev- 
eral of  the  passengers,  some  of  them  officers  of 
other  roads,  agreed  in  this  view.  The  conduct- 
or said  that  he  should  lose  his  place  if  he  dis- 
obeyed instructions ; upon  which  Mr.  Coleman 
remarked  that,  so  far  as  that  was  concerned,  as 
he  turned  in  all  his  tickets  in  New  York,  it  would 
not  be  known  which  way  this  was  taken. 

This  remark,  although  innocently  meant,  was 
plainly  susceptible  of  misinterpretation,  and  the 
conductor  immediately  replied,  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  the  other  passengers,  that  Mr.  Coleman 
might  as  well  ask  him  to  steal  ten  dollars  be- 
cause the  Company  might  not  know  it.  Mr. 
Coleman  did  not  deny  that,  theoretically,  that 
was  the  case ; but,  offering  the  conductor  his 
address,  and  appealing  to  those  around  him  who 
knew  him,  he  proposed  to  the  conductor  to  be 
personally  responsible  to  the  Company,  and  to 
screen  him  from  any  unpleasant  consequences. 
The  neighboring  passengers  agreed  that  this 
was  a fair  offer ; but  the  conductor  harshly  de- 
manded another  ticket.  Mr.  Coleman  declined 
to  give  it.  The  conductor  then  said  that  he 
shoidd  put  him  off  at  the  first  station.  Mr. 
Coleman  replied  that,  in  that  case,  he  should 
pursue  the  matter  further.  At  this  moment, 
a gentleman  sitting  near  said  to  the  conductor 
that  he  was  “a  railroad  man,”  and  advised 
him,  if  he  thought  that  Mr.  Coleman  was  evad- 
ing his  fare,  to  telegraph  ahead  and  have  him 
arrested  upon  arrival.  The  conductor  replied 
that  they  didn’t  do  business  in  that  way  upon 
that  road.  Mr.  Coleman  then  said  that  he 
would  submit  to  a policeman,  but  not  to  the 
conductor  and  his  roughs. 

The  train  stopped  at  Stamford,  and  the  con- 
ductor entered  the  car  with  five  or  six  men. 
He  ordered  them  to  pull  Mr.  Coleman  out  and 
put  him  on  the  platform.  Mr.  Coleman  pas- 
sively resisted  and  a struggle  followed,  during 
which  he  was  dragged  from  the  seat  with  his 
coat  torn,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  lifted  into  the 
aisle  of  the  car  three  heavy  blows  were  struck 
him  from  behind.  Fearing  for  his  life  he  aban- 
doned passive  resistance  and  struck  the  nearest 
man.  He  was  then  lifted  by  main  force,  car- 
ried through  the  car  amidst  the  confusion  of 
the  passengers,  the  women  alarmed  and  the 
men  striving  to  prevent  the  assault  of  the  con- 
ductor and  his  aids.  From  the  platform  of  the 
car  Mr.  Coleman  was  thrown  broadside  upon 
the  platform  of  the  station.  He  had  several 
flesh-wounds,  and  was  severely  and  permanent- 
ly ruptured  in  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Coleman  sued  the  Railway  Company  for 
$10,000  damages  in  the  Superior  Court  in  Bos- 
ton. The  Judge  charged  against  him  upon 
every  point,  holding  that  the  ticket  was  a con- 
tract ; that  the  Company  could  make  its  own 
rules,  and  that  if  any  of  them  were  broken  by 
a passenger  he  was  a trespasser  ; to  refuse  to 
show  the  proper  ticket  was  a trespass,  and  being 
a trespasser  in  the  Company’s  car  as  inafi  pri- 
vate house,  it  had  the  right  to  remove  him  by 
force  if  necessary,  avoiding  an  excess.  The 
only  question  was,  was  there  an  excess  of  vio- 
lence ? The  jury  returned  $3300  damages,  and 
the  Judge,  after  several  weeks’  delay,  set  aside 
the  verdict  on  the  ground  of  excessive  damages. 
At  the  second  trial,  in  the  same  court,  the  jury 
disagreed,  being  eleven  for  damages  and  one 
opposed ; and  there  will  be  another  trial  at  the 
approaching  term  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Coleman  claims  that  a railroad  ticket  is 
not  a contract,  but,  like  a baggage-check,  mere- 
ly evidence  of  property  in  possession,  which  the 
holder  is  bound  to  return,  or  its  equivalent.  He 
insists  that  it  is  as  essentially  ridiculous  for  a 
company  to  refuse  its  tickets  either  way  as  for 
the  government  to  issue  letter  stamps  that  would 
not  take  a letter  both  ways ; and  that  a steam- 
car  ticket  must  be  considered  to  be  like  a horse- 
car  or  a ferry-boat  ticket,  good  both  ways.  He 
insists  that  if  a company  of  men  build  a cotton 
mill,  and  he  owes  them  two  dollars,  and  they 
choose  to  think  that  he  intends  to  evade  pay- 
ment, and  thereupon  order  a party  of  roughs  to 
seize  him  and  throw  him  about,  the  company 
of  men  will  be  dealtnvjithj  to7t.ke-.l4w-. and  he 
docs  not  see  that  they  etui  take  the  law  into 


their  own  hands  because  they  build  a railroad 
instead  of  a mill.  Ought  a conductor  to  be  al- 
lowed to  be  judge,  jury,  and  executioner  in  his 
own  differences  with  passengers  ? The  law,  in 
fine,  should  be  interpreted,  says  Mr.  Coleman, 
so  that  the  railroad  shall  be  a convenience  for 
the  public,  and  not  the  public  a convenience  for 
the  railroad. 

In  this  case,  upon  the  evidence  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  excessive  violence  was  used, 
and  that  Mr.  Coleman  is  entitled  to  recover  for 
the  assault  by  blows  in  the  car,  and  for  th*con- 
sequence  of  the  personal  defense  which  that  as- 
sault required.  As  for  the  other  questions  in- 
volved, some  kind  of  judicial  interpretation  is 
clearly  desirable.  Is  a railroad  ticket  a con- 
tract ? Are  the  rights  of  a railroad  company  in 
a car  those  of  a man  in  his  own  house  ? Are 
they  any  other  than  those  of  a landlord  in  a 
hotel  ? May  the  landlord’s  clerk  order  a per- 
son to  be  thrust  into  the  street  because  a rea- 
sonable question  arises  between  them  ? May  a 
railroad  company  make  rules  at  pleasure,  and 
empower  a subordinate  agent  to  interpret  and 
enforce  them  at  discretion  ? Since  the  Legis- 
lature limits  the  fare  that  may  be  charged  for 
every  mile  of  travel,  why  should  it  not  determ- 
ine the  very  point  involved  in  this  suit,  whether 
between  two  stations  upon  a road  a ticket  should 
not  be  good  either  way  ? 

This  case  and  the  experience  of  travelers 
readily  suggest  many  similar  questions,  to  which 
some  final  answer  should  be  given.  Railroad 
companies  must,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  make 
rules  for  the  management  of  their  roads.  But 
these  rules  should  always  be  reasonable,  and 
plainly  for  the  public  convenience.  And  it  is 
to  juries,  not  to  railroad  companies,  that  the 
public  must  look  for  protection  against  the  des- 
potism and  the  insolence  of  railway  manage- 
ment. In  bringing  and  contesting  this  action 
against  a great  railway  company,  Mr.  Coleman 
seeks  the  settlement  of  questions  in  which  we 
are  all  interested.  It  is  true  that  the  essential 
point  might  have  been  brought  to  a legal  de- 
cision by  his  peaceful  submission  to  ejection, 
pro  forma.  But  those  who  have  had  differ- 
ences with  many  of  the  agents  of  railway  com- 
panies will  easily  understand  that  his  conduct 
was  not  unnatural.  We  shall  watch  the  trial 
with  great  interest,  and  keep  our  readers  ad- 
vised of  its  issue. 


PERSONAL  PROVOCATION. 

The  World,  alluding  to  our  remark  that  un- 
der personal  provocation  it  had  branded  some 
of  the  Ring  by  name  as  corrupt,  says : 

" Harper's  Weekly  Is  carefully  unjust.  We  have  no 
personal  quarrel,  we  have  had  no  * personal  provoca- 
tion,’ for  we  have  had  no  dealings,  with  the  Ring.  We 
have  neither  asked,  nor  desired,  nor  had  favors  from 
the  Ring,  nor  the  Ring  from  the  World.  Will  Harper's 
Weekly  correct  its  misrepresentations  ?” 

We  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  unjust,  still 
more  to  be  carefully  or  maliciously  unjust. 
But  there  may  be  personal  provocation  other 
than  that  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  the  World, 
nor  was  that  the  kind  we  had  in  view.  We 
were  thinking  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  or- 
gan of  the  Ring  that  the  editor  of  the  World 
did  not  vote  for  the  candidates  of  his  party — an 
assertion  which  provoked  a pointed  answer,  as 
if  it  were  felt  to  be  an  attack  quite  beyond  the 
pale  of  lawful  political  difference  of  opinion.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  represent  the  editor  of  the 
World  as  personally  a hypocrite,  or  a man  who 
pretended  to  be  a Democrat  in  his  paper  but  who 
did  not  prove  his  Democracy  at  the  polls.  This 
was  a personal  provocation,  and  in  repelling  it 
the  World  branded  by  name  certain  members  of 
the  Ring  as  corrupt. 

Of  course  we  do  not  suppose  that  this  occa- 
sioned the  hostility  of  the  World  to  the  Ring. 
But  certainly  it  did  not  diminish  it,  and,  except 
for  that  personal  provocation,  we  have  as  yet 
no  evidence  in  the  World's  articles  against  the 
Ring  that  it  would  have  stigmatized  any  of 
the  members  by  name,  more  than  the  Judges, 
who,  it  says,  sell  justice  for  a price. 

This  may  be  a misconception,  but  it  certain- 
ly is  not  careful  injustice,  which  is  malicious 
misrepresentation. 


NOTES. 

The  Times,  with  singular  carelessness,  ac- 
cuses General  Badeau  of  making  ‘‘an  extraor- 
dinary mistake"  in  his  article  in  “Our  Relations 
with  England,”  in  the  March  number  of  Har- 
per's Magazine.  In  speaking  of  the  comments 
of  the  English  papers  upon  the  President’s  Mes- 
sage, General  Badeau  quotes  from  the  Toiy 
journals,  and  the  Times  and  News,  and  then 
from  the  Spectator,  which  he  says,  in  a quota- 
tion, circulates  among  the  class  which  was  most 
unfriendly  to  America  during  the  war.  In  mak- 
ing this  statement,  we  suppose  that  General  Ba- 
deau asserts  nothing  new.  The  Spectator  was 
certainly  very  friendly  to  us ; but  its  readers,  of 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  type,  were  cer- 
tainly not.  The  News  and  the  Star  we  suppose 
to  be  the  only  English  journals  that  may  be  said 
to  have  circulated  among  those  who  were  friend- 
ly to  America  during  the  war. 

There  is  one  very  touching  line  in  the  letter 
which  Salnave  wrote  just  before  his  death.  He 
was  tried  at  three  o'clock  and  shot  at  six,  and  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  was  given  him  to  arrange  his 
affairs.  He  used  the  time  in  writing  a letter, 
giving  directions  about  various  bequests.  “ Give 
to  Madame  St.  Just  $2000,  to  Aglace  $1000, 
to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Laforet  $2000,  to  my 
mother  $1000,  to  Flora  $3000 ; and  tell  all  my 
little  sons  never  to  meddle  with  the  politics  of  the 
country."  It  is  a strange,  sad,  far-away  echo  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey’s  adjuration  to  the  young 
Cromwell  : “ I charge  thee,  fling  away  ambi- 
tion.” In  both  cases  they  are  the  words  of  ut- 
terly despairing  men. 

Every  honest  man  in  the  country  will  re- 
joice that  Congress  has  abolished  the  wretched 
habit  of  permitting  members  to  print,  as  speech- 
es delivered  upon  the  floor,  essays  which  may 
contain  the  most  false  and  indecent  statements, 
which  involve  the  honor  of  Congress  as  having 
permitted  to  be  spoken.  The  occasion  was  the 
publication  in  the  Globe  of  a speech  of  the  re- 
pudiator  Mungen,  a member  who  apparently 
represents  the  worst  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
Democratic  party,  to  which  he  belongs.  Its 
attacks  upon  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State,  and  upon  Senator  Sumner,  were  most 
gross  and  inexcusable.  Mr.  Mungen’s  subse- 
quent defense  of  his  printed  speech,  upon  the 
floor,  was  hardly  less  offensive.  We  observe  that 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  World, 
in  alluding  to  the  subjeqf,  speaks  of  the  motion 
to  prohibit  the  publication  of  unspoken  essays  as 
an  advertisement  of  Mungen’s  speech.  Would 
the  World  have  had  nothing  done?  Because 
the  particular  case  which  moved  Congress  to  ac- 
tion was  so  outrageous,  ought  no  action  to  have 
been  taken  because  the  case  must  be  cited  ? It 
is  not  a party  question,  it  is  a matter  of  common 
decency,  which  the  correspondence  of  the  World 
should  have  condemned  as  swiftly  and  strongly 
as  that  of  any  Republican  paper. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  admission  of  Senator 
Revels,  of  Mississippi,  Senator  Nye  made  some 
earnest  and  eloquent  remarks  upon  the  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  colored  population.  Sen- 
ator Garrett  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  replied  that 
if  his  friend  from  Nevada  did  not  mint  upon  the 
vote  of  that  population  he  would  not  so  warmly 
praise  them  ; and  Mr.  Davis  then  produced  the 
celebrated  final  argument  of  the  Democratic  par- 
ty in  the  great  debate  upon  equal  rights,  and  re- 
marked that  he  did  not  believe  Senator  Nye  ever 
accompanied  a black  Dinah  to  a place  of  amuse- 
ment. When  Mr.  Douglas  urged  this  masterly 
argument,  in  his  famous  debate  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, in  Illinois — a debate  which  had  the  double 
effect  of  electing  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency 
and  of  showing  to  the  country  how  immensely 
overrated  Mr.  Douglas  was — Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
plied that  he  was  so  dull  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly see  why  a colored  man  should  not  have  his 
rights  because  he  himself  might  not  wish  to  mar- 
ry a colored  woman.  If  Senator  Nye  had  thought 
it  worth  while  thrice  to  slay  the  slain,  he  would 
probably  have  answered  Mr.* Davis’s  forcible 
plea  by  remarking  that  there  were  a great  many 
white  Dinahs,  also,  whom  he  would  not  care  to 
accompany  to  a place  of  amusement. 

A very  valuable  companion  to  the  reader  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  books  of  travel  in  the  East,  is 
a beautiful  chromo  lithograph,  made  in  Berlin 
from  the  design  of  Professor  W.  H.  Perrine,  of 
Lansing,  Michigan.  It  is  “A  General  Landscape 
View  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  Palestine  in  Perspec- 
tive,” representing  every  part  and  point  of  the 
country  in  proper  relation.  It  is  done  apparent- 
ly with  the  utmost  care  and  accuracy,  and  gives 
a vivid  and  very  satisfactory  impression  of  the 
topography  of  the  country.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a very  full  key,  and,  in  the  Biblical  studies  of 
Sunday-school  classes,  it  will  be  the  most  de- 
lightful interpreter ; while  it  is  well  worthy  gen- 
eral attention  for  the  skillfulness  of  the  design 
and  the  masterly  execution. 

Among  the  most  entertaining  of  recent  books 
is  Miss  Mitford’s  “Life  and  Letters,”  pub- 
lished by  the  Harpers,  full  of  sketches  of  the 
distinguished  literary  characters  of  the  last  half 
century  in  England.  It  is  also  a very  touching 
story  of  the  devotion  of  a daughter  to  a worth- 
less parent.  Dr.  Mitford,  the  father,  was  one 
of  the  good-natured  fellows  who  ask  only  to  have 
their  own  way,  and  who  bring  sorrow  and  ruin 
upon  wife  and  children  with  the  best  intention 
in  the  world.  It  is  only  their  confounded  luck. 
Dr.  Mitford  squandered  his  wife’s  fortune  and 
another  which  he  won  in  a lottery,  and,  while 
his  wife  was  pinching  and  his  daughter  writing 
for  bread  'in  the  country,  devoted  himself  dili- 
gently to  playing  cards  in  town.  A more  worth- 
less gentleman  has  not  lately  appeared  in  litera- 
ture, and  the  reader  is  continually  grieved  by 
Miss  Mitford’s  blind  idolatry  of  such  a repro- 
bate. The  reader,  too,  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  Miss  Mitford  did  so  much  literary  work 
which  has  wholly  perished.  Her  letters,  how- 
ever, which  are  here  preserved,  are  much  the 
best  part  of  her  writing;  always  lively,  and 
often  sparkling,  with  dashes  of  sudden  enthu- 
siasm for  persons  as  suddenly  chilled,  and  with 
a certain  British  propriety  of  tone  and  subdued 
delight  in  the  peerage  which  are  very  amusing. 
With  all  this,  however,  there  is  a fidelity  and 
simplicity  of  character,  and  a patient  conscien- 
tious industry,  which  are  most  attractive.  The 
book  grows  sober  as  it  proceeds ; but  the  read- 
er’s respect  for  the  writer  increases,  and  he  turns 
the  last  pages  with  sad  admiration. 

Another  pleasant  book  is  “A  Day  by  the 
Fire,”  a series  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  essays  collected 
for  the  first  time,  and,  as  we  presume  from  the 
initials,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Babson,  who  did  a similar 
service  for  Charles  Lamb  about  six  years  ago, 
and  made  the  delightful  volume  “ Eliana.  ” The 
light,  happy  touch  of  Leigh  Hunt  falls  in  this  lit- 
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tie  book,  published  by  Messrs.  Roberts  Broth- 
ers, as  a companion  of  “ The  Seer,”  upon  sirens 
and  mermaids  and  fairies,  nymphs  and  tritons 
and  genii,  with  a miscellany  of  other  topics,  and 
always  with  the  familiar  dainty  elegance  and 
scholarship  and  blithe  humor. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

February  21.— In  the  Senate,  a joint  resolution  was 
introduced,  declaring  the  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  by  the  requisite  number  of  States.  The 
case  of  Fitz  John  Porter  came  up  on  a resolution  of 
Mr.  Chandler  calling  on  the  President  for  the  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject.  The  Senator  made  a long 
speech,  m which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court-martial  would  not  be  interfered 
with.  He  was  replied  to  by  General  Wilson,  who  fa- 
vored a new  trial,  and  the  matter  was  finally  disposed 
of  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  resolution.  A resolution 
was  agreed  to  that  no  undelivered  speech  should  be 
printed  in  the  Globe.— In  the  House,  a large  number 
of  bills  were  introduced,  among  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing : To  make  it  a misdemeanor  to  fit  out  ships  of 
war  constructed  for  a foreign  power  to  coerce  the  peo- 
ple of  a colony  who  are  iu  armed  insurrection ; to  en- 
force the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote  in  the  various  States 
who  have  heretofore  been  denied  the  right  by  reason 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude  ; to 
remove  political  disabilities  in  States  ratifying  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment;  to  abolish  the  office  of  Pension 
Agent,  and  to  pay  pensions  through  postmasters ; to 
reduce  the  income  tax  to  three  per  cent,  and  exempt 
$2000 ; to  increase  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  $1  per 
gallon ; and  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  the  nation- 
al banking  currency.  The  resolution  of  Mr.  Lough- 
ridge  calling  for  the  introduction  of  a bill  to  increase 
the  currency  $60,000,000  was  adopted  by  a yea  and 
nay  vote  of  110  to  74.  The  Senate  bill  relieving  some 
five  hundred  persons  in  various  States  from  political 
disabilities  was  reported  from  Committee,  and  the 
House  bill,  containing  some  two  thousand  names, 
was  offered  as  an  amendment.  A long  discussion  en- 
sued, which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  requisite  two- 
thirds  majority. 

February  22 — In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  reported  to 
reform  the  Civil  Service,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  a Board  of  nine  Commis- 
sioners to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  certain  office- 
holders, arranging  for  competitive  examinations,  and 
instituting  other  measures  of  reform.— In  the  House, 
a resolution  was  adopted  censuring  Mr.  Mungen,  or 
Ohio,  for  inserting  in  a recent  nnmber  of  the  Globe  an 
undelivered  speech  of  such  a character  as  to  amount 
to  an  abuse  of  the  privileges  and  a violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

February  23.— In  the  Senate,  the  credentials  of  Mr. 
Revels,  the  colored  Senator  elect  from  Mississippi, 
were  presented  and  made  the  subject  of  a long  debate 
on  the  question  of  their  regularity.  No  action  was 
taken — In  the  House,  four  of  the  members  elect  from 
Mississippi  took  the  oath  of  office.  The  case  of  Mr. 
Whittemore,  charged  with  selling  cadetship,  was 
taken  up;  but  at  the  request  of  General  Butler  and 
Mr.  Whittemore  action  was  deferred  until  the  follow- 


ing day. 
Februai 


Jebruary  24.— In  the  Senate,  the  case  of  Mr.  Revels 
was  again  debated  without  result.  A resolution 
against  a currency  expansion  was  agreed  to  with- 
out a division.— In  the  House,  the  first  business  of 
the  day  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Whittemore.  The  ac- 
cused member  was  proceeding  to  reply  to  the  charges 
made  against  him,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
Speaker,  who  announced  that  copies  of  telegrams 
containing  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Whittemore,  to- 
gether with  its  acceptance  by  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  had  been  received,  and  it  was  a question 
whether  the  gentleman  could  be  allowed  to  proceed, 
he  being  no  longer  a member  of  the  House  if  his  res- 
ignation was  proper.  A long  discussion  ensued  upon 
the  right  of  a member  to  resign  without  consent  of 
the  House.  Finally  it  was  decided  that  the  resigna- 
tion was  effective:  the  resolution  of  expulsion  was 
tabled,  and  a resolution  of  condemnation,  declaring 
Mr.  Whittemore  unworthy  of  his  seat,  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  * 

February  25.— In  the  Senate,  the  credentials  of  Gen- 
eral Ames,  Senator  elect  from  Mississippi,  were  pre- 
sented and  referred.  The  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Revels  was  resumed  and  concluded, 
the  oath  was  administered  to  him,  and  he  took  his 
seat.— In  the  House,  bills  were  introduced  to  encour- 
age the  building  of  iron  steamships,  and  to  establish  a 
system  of  national  education. 


GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

On  Friday,  February  25,  a train  on  the  Mississippi 
Central  Railroad  ran  through  a trestle  bridge  near 
Oxford,  Mississippi,  demolishing  the  baggage,  ex- 
press, and  four  passenger  cars,  and  killing  and  maim- 
ing a large  number  of  passengers.  Twenty-one  dead 
bodies  were  taken  from  the  wreck.  The  trestle 
through  which  the  train  ran  is  forty  feet  high, 
and  the  accident  was  caused  by  a loose  rail  throw- 
ing the  cars  off  the  track  after  the  locomotive  had 
passed  over. 

On  the  23d  of  February  the  President  signed  the  bill 
for  the  admission  of  Mississippi  to  representation  to 
Congress.  Of  the  four  Representatives  who  were 
sworn  in,  two  had  been  officers  in  the  Union  army 
and  two  in  the  rebel  service.  General  Barry,  the 
Representative  elect  from  the  Third  District,  is  ab- 
sent in  consequence  of  wounds  received  in  an  affray 
during  the  canvass. 

General  Reynolds,  Military  Governor  of  Texas,  has 
officially  notified  General  Sherman  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Thirteenth.  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  by  the  Legislature  of  that 
State. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  a bill 
providing  for  the  election  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  and  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  New  York 
has  been  reported;  and  a bill  to  amend  the  Excise 
law  has  been  passed  by  a small  majority. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward  has  returned  from  his  long 
trip  through  Alaska,  California,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 
His  health  has  been  much  benefited  by  the  journey. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

According  to  a dispatch  from  Rome,  several  Amer. 
ican  ecclesiastics  have  been  expelled  from  that  city, 
with  others,  for  corresponding  with  newspapers  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  (Ecumenical  Council. 

A bill  to  close  shops  on  Sunday  in  London  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  stated  in 
support  of  the  bill  that  10,000  shops  were  open  on  Sun- 
day in  that  city.  Those  against  it  say  it  would  deprive 
working-people  of  recreation. 

Baron  Von  Beust.  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  at- 
tended a banquet  given  on  Washington’s  birthday  by 
the  American  Minister  at  Vienna,  and  made  a neat 
speech  in  English. 

The  ill  health  of  Mr.  Bright  causes  great  anxiety  in 
England. 

A report  having  been  circulated  that  the  Emperor 
of  France  had  become  dissatisfied  with  his  Ministry 
because  of  their  inability  to  reconcile  the  differences 
in  the  Legislature  on  the  question  of  discontinuing 
the  system  of  official  candidates  for  Deputies,  it  is  01- 
ficially  represented  that  the  Emperor  has  declared 
that  his  relations  with  his  Ministers  are  entirely  har- 
monious, and  that  he  believes  they  have  the  sympa- 
thy of  every  honest  Frenchman. 

The  Duke  of  Montpensier  has  published  a letter  de- 
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tNDER  BROADWAY — INTERIOR  OF  PASSENGER 
CAR. 


PASSENGER  STATION. 


UNDER  BROAD  WAY- 


UNDER  BROADWAY. 

The  Pneumatic  Tunnel,  now  in  process  of 
construction  under  the  principal  thoroughfare  of 
New  York,  commences  in  the  sub-basements  of 
the  spacious  marble  building  of  Develin  & Co., 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Warren  Street,  and  ex- 
tends, at  present,  to  a point  a little  below  Mur- 
ray Street.  One  of  our  illustrations  on  this 
page  gives  an  interior  view  of  the  tunnel,  look- 
ing south  from  near  the  entrance.  It  is  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  built  of  solid  masonry,  is  dry 
and  clean,  painted  white,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
The  tunnel  passes  under  all  the  gas  and  water 
pipes  and  sewers ; but,  though  so  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  street,  the  rumbling  of  wheels  and 
the  tramp  of  horses  overhead  can  be  distinctly 
heard  by  one  standing  within  it. 

The  tunnel  is  constructed  by  means  of  a shield, 
consisting  of  a strong  cylinder,  something  like  a 
barrel  with  both  heads  taken  out.  It  is  pushed 
forward  by  eighteen  powerful  hydraulic  rams, 
and  makes  a bore  of  its  own  diameter  through 
the  sand.  The  loosened  sand,  as  it  falls  through 
the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder,  is  carried  back 
through  the  tunnel  in  cars,  and  delivered  upon 
an  elevator  on  Warren  Street,  where  it  is  raised 
to  the  pavement  and  carted  away.  As  fast  as 
the  cylinder  advances,  the  tunnel  is  arched  with 


masonry.  By  means  of  this  machine,  which  was 
designed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Beach,  the  tunnel  is 
pushed  forward  without  any  interruption  to  the 
business  of  Broadway. 

Another  of  our  illustrations  shows  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel  and  a passenger  car,  as  seen  from 
the  station,  which  is  a nicely-finished  under- 
ground apartment  120  feet  in  length,  lighted  from 
the  Warren  Street  sidewalk.  Another  illustra- 
tion shows  the  interior  of  the  passenger  car, 
which  can-ies  eighteen  passengers,  has  very  com- 
fortable seats,  and  is  lighted  with  oxyhydrogen 
gas.  The  cars  are  to  be  propelled  by  the  atmos- 
pheric system,  consisting  in  driving  through  the 
tunnel  a strong  blast  of  air,  which  presses  against 
the  rear  of  the  car  and  carries  it  along  like  a sail- 
boat before  the  wind.  This  air  current  of  course 
sec  ures  perfect  ventilation  within  the  car.  The  air 
is  driven  into  the  tunnel  by  means  of  an  immense 
blowing  engine  operated  bv  steam.  Mr.  Joseph 
Dixon,  long  known  for  his  efforts  to  establish 
the  underground  railway,  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  work. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  authority  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Legislature,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Company  to  proceed  to  construct  a first- 
class  underground  railway,  with  large  cars,  to 
run  from  South  Ferry  under  Broadway  to  Cen- 
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KABYLE  ORANGE  SELLERS,  ALGERIA. 


tral  Park,  and  above  that  point ; together  with 
a Fourth  Avenue  branch  to  Harlem  River.  They 
will  be  able,  when  their  arrangements  are  com- 
plete, to  transport  more  than  twenty  thousand 
passengers  per  hour  each  way. 


is  elegantly  and  sumptuously  furnished.  The 
flowers  that  form  one  of  the  principal  ornament- 
al attractions  6n  these  occasions  are  furnished 
from  the  conservatory  of  the  White  House. 


STATE  DINNER  AT  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  our  Presi- 
dents to  give,  during  the  winter,  a series  of  state 
dinners  at  the  White  House,  to  which  members 
<>f  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  official  position  are  invited.  The  table  is 
generally  spread  for  tlii rfy.- fWfj-gUfi&tSi  mid,  as 
may  be  seen  from  ourHllWtlwmlAik  ‘ptigellpGI, 


KABYLE  ORANGE  SELLERS, 
ALGERIA. 

The  picturesque  figures  grouped  in  our  illus- 
tration on  this  page  are  faithful  representatives 
of  the  Kabyles,  a gallant  people  of  Algeria,  who 
call  themselves  by  names  which  signify  noble  and 
free.  Under  the  brave  and  intelligent  leadership 
.'of  Aud-ei.-Kadkk  they  for  a long  time  bade  de- 
* fiance  to  the  military  skill  of  the  French  mar- 
shals; but  the  stubborn  aborigines  were  con- 
quered at  last,  and  their  redoubtable  leader 


swore  fealty  to  France.  The  Kabyles,  as  may 
be  ^perceived  from  our  illustration,  have  intel- 
ligent countenances,  though  they  have  never 
shown  any  tendency  to  rise  above  their  orig- 
inal level.  Their  language  is  so  poor  as  to  be 
without  the  conjunction,  a part  of  speech  that 
is  very  necessary  if  you  want  to  construct  an  in- 
telligible sentence,  and  they  are  obliged  to  bor- 
row from  the  Arabic  all  words  of  religious  or 
scientific  significance.  In  the  country  their 
dwellings  are  of  the  roughest  order;  cabins 
made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  plastered  over 
with  mud.  Their  dress  is  coarse  and  scanty. 
As  to  their  religion,  little  is  known  about  it,  for 
they  carefully  keep  strangers  at  a distance ; but, 
like  most  ignorant  races,  they  have  a prodigious 
veneration  for  their  .priests,  who  profess  to  work 
miracles.  The  origin  of  this  curious  race  of 


people  has  never  been  investigated;  but  there 
is  one  tribe  among  them  with  blue  eyes  and  fair 
hair  and  complexion,  who  arc  thought  to  be  de- 
scendants of  the  Vandals. 

The  city  of  Algiers,  where  this  Kabyle  family 
are  waiting  for  somebody  to  buy  their  oranges, 
rises  white  on  the  side  of  a steep  hill,  above  a 
sapphire  bay;  and  the  summit  of  the  hill  is 
crowned  by  a citadel.'  Its  streets  are  narrow 
aml  filthy;  but  this  the  French  occupants  are 
gradually  amending,  having  actually  taken  down 
the  principal  mosque  in  order  to  get  space  for 
tlieirofficial  edifices.  Many  of  the  other  mosques, 
which  are  chiefly  octagonal  buildings  of  marble, 
have  been  turned  into  churches.  Fountains  and 
baths  are  plentiful.  Before  the  French  took  pos- 
session tlipre  were  few  shops,  and  still  the  great- 
er part  ofWTtuplfeijl  EsIlouJiA  the  bazars,  quite 
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in  the  Oriental  fashion.  There  may  you  pur- 
chase silken  shawls  and  leather  slippers,  enamel- 
ed brooches  and  bracelets,  curious  work  in  opal 
and  onyx  and  amber,  from  cross-legged  mer- 
chants who  might  have  stepped  straight  out  of 
the  “ Arabian  Nights.”  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  opu- 
lent with  his  ivory  and  diamonds,  Aladdin  in 
quest  of  his  lost  lamp,  are  to  be  seen  any  day  in 
the  Algiers  bazar.  Cross  the  narrow  street : lo, 
a cafe  of  a thousand  columns,  marble  tables, 
gilded  mirrors,  Frenchmen  playing  dominos  and 
drinking  absinthe.  You  can  have  as  good  a 
dinner  as  if  you  were  in  Paris  itself ; and  there 
is  an  opera,  of  course.  Thus  do  extremes  meet, 
where  Europe’s  highest  civilization  encounters 
the  languid,  stagnant,  sleepy  life  of  Africa. 


BEYOND  THIS  PRESENT. 

"We  measure  life  by  years  and  tears,”  he  said: 
"We  live  a little;  then  life  leaves  us  dead, 

And  the  long  grass  grows  greenly  overhead." 

The  years  pass  on,  some  swiftly  and  some  slow ; 
Each  takes  a little  from  red  summer’s  glow; 

Each  gives  a little  of  white  winter’s  snow. 

Forever  more  and  more  they  take  and  add ; 

We  lose  the  things  that  used  to  make  us  glad; 
We  keep  but  those  that  make  us  slow  and  sad. 

Ilot  tears  well  up  from  out  the  fountain  heart; 
We  wipe  them  off  with  proud  resentful  start: 
Alas,  our  pride  heals  not  their  bitter  smart ! 

The  eye  is  but  the  surface;  deep  and  wide 
Abides  beneath  the  source  of  their  salt  tide : 

The  heart  must  rest  ere  that  full  flow  be  dried. 

As  on  its  hinges  swings  the  door  of  Time, 

We  catch  sweet  glimpses  of  a land  sublime, 
Filled  with  the  goldenness  of  Heaven’s  prime. 

And  One  stands  up;  oh,  fair  and  full  in  sight, 
With  clear  true  words  He  calls  us  day  and  night  I 
Help  us,  O God,  to  see  and  hear  aright ! 

For  if  we  see  Him,  we  shall  see  Thee  too ; 

And  if  we  hear  Him,  He  will  tell  us  true, 

And  fill  our  hands  with  some  blest  work  to  do. 

And  then  both  years  and  tears  shall  surely  cease : 
Time  to  Eternity  shall  make  increase; 

And  smiles  shall  beautify  an  endless  peace. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,"  “No  Name,” 

" The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 


WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH. 

DROPPED. 

Sir  Patrick  made  a bad  breakfast.  Blanche’s 
absence  fretted  him,  and  Anne  Silvester's  letter 
puzzled  him. 

lie  read  it,  short  as  it  was,  a second  time,  and 
a third.  If  it  meant  any  thing,  it  meant  that  the 
motive  at  the  bottom  of  Anne’s  flight  was  to  ac- 
complish the  sacrifice  of  herself  to  the  happiness 
of  Blanche.  She  had  parted  for  life  from  his 
niece  for  his  niece’s  sake ! What  did  this  mean  ? 
And  how  was  it  to  be  reconciled  with  Anne’s 
position — as  described  to  him  by  Mrs.  Inchbare 
during  his  visit  to  Craig  Femie  ? 

All  Sir  Patrick’s  ingenuity,  and  all  Sir  Patrick’s 
experience,  failed  to  find  so  much  as  the  shadow 
of  an  answer  to  that  question. 

While  he  was  still  pondering  over  the  letter, 
Arnold  and  the  surgeon  entered  the  breakfast- 
room  together. 

“Have  you  heard  about  Blanche?”  asked 
Arnold,  excitedly.  “She  is  in  no  danger,  Sir 
Patrick — the  worst  of  it  is  over  now.” 

The  surgeon  interposed  before  Sir  Patrick 
could  appeal  to  him. 

“ Mr.  Brinkworth’s  interest  in  the  young  lady 
a little  exaggerates  the  state  of  the  case,’’  he  said. 
“I have  seen  her,  at  Lady  Lundie’s  request ; and 
I can  assure  you  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  any  present  alarm.  Miss  Lundie  has 
had  a nervous  attack,  which  has  yielded  to  the 
simplest  domestic  remedies.  The  only  anxiety 
you  need  feel  is  connected  with  the  management 
of  her  in  the  future.  She  is  suffering  from  some 
mentaldistress  which  it  is  not  for  me,  but  fin  her 
friends,  to  alleviate  and  remove.  If  you  can 
turn  her  thoughts  from  the  painful  subject — 
whatever  it  may  he — on  which  they  are  dwell- 
ing now,  you  will  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done.” 
He  took  up  a newspaper  from  the  table,  and 
strolled  out  into  the  garden,  leaving  Sir  Patrick 
and  Arnold  together. 

“You  heard  that?”  said  Sir  Patrick. 

“ Is  he  right,  do  you  think  ?”  asked  Arnold. 

“Right?  Do  you  suppose  a man  gets  his 
reputation  by  making  mistakes?  You’re  one  of 
the  new  generation,  Master  Arnold.  You  can 
all  of  you  stare  at  a famous  man ; but  you  haven’t 
an  atom  of  respect  for  his  fame.  If  Shakspeare 
came  to  life  again,  and  talked  of  play-writing, 
the  first  pretentious  nobody  who  sat  opposite  at 
dinner  would  differ  with  him  as  composedly  as 
he  might  differ  with  you  and  me.  Veneration 
is  dead  among  us ; the  present  age  has  buried  it, 
without  a stone  to  mark  the  place.  So  much 
for  that!  Let’s  get  back  to  Blanche.  I sup- 
pose you  can  guess  what  the  painful  subject  is 
that’s  dwelling  on  her  mind?  Miss  Silvester 
has  baffled  me,  and  baffled  the  Edinburgh  police. 
Blanche  discovered  that  we  had  failed  last  night ; 
and  Blanche  received  that  letter  this  morning.” 

He  pushed  Anne’s  letter  across  the  breakfast- 
table. 

Arnold  read  iL_and  handed  it  sback  without  a 
word.  Viewed  ty  'the  ‘flew  light  j'n  which  he 


saw  Geoffrey’s  character  after  the  quarrel  on  the 
heath,  the  letter  conveyed  but  one  conclusion  to 
his  mind.  Geoffrey  had  deserted  her. 

“Well ?”  said  Sir  Patrick.  “ Do  you  under- 
stand what  it  means  ?” 

“I  understand  Blanche’s  wretchedness  when 
she  read  it.” 

He  said  no  more  than  that.  It  was  plain  that 
no  information  which  he  could  afford — even  if 
he  had  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  give  it — 
would  be  of  the  slightest  use  in  assisting  Sir  Pat- 
rick to  trace  Miss  Silvester,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. There  was — unhappily — no  tempt- 
ation to  induce  him  to  break  the  honorable  si- 
lence which  he  hud  maintained  thus  far.  And 
— more  unfortunately  still — assuming  the  tempt- 
ation to  present  itself,  Arnold’s  capacity  to  re- 
sist it  had  never  been  so  strong  a capacity  as  it 
was  now. 

To  the  two  powerful  motives  which  had  hith- 
erto tied  his  tongue — respect  for  Anne’s  reputa- 
tion, and  reluctance  to  reveal  to  Blanche  the  de- 
ception which  he  had  been  compelled  to  practice 
on  her  at  the  inn — to  these  two  motives  there 
was  now  added  a third.  The  meanness  of  be- 
traying the  confidence  which  Geoffrey  had  re- 
posed in  him  would  be  doubled  meanness  if  he 
proved  false  to  his  trust  after  Geoffrey  had  per- 
sonally insulted  him.  The  paltry  revenge  which 
that  false  friend  had  unhesitatingly  suspected  him 
of  taking,  was  a revenge  of  which  Arnold’s  na- 
ture was  simply  incapable.  Never  had  his  lips 
been  more  effectually  sealed  than  at  this  moment 
— when  his  whole  future  depended  on  Sir  Pat- 
rick’s discovering  the  part  that  he  had  played  in 
past  events  at  Craig  Femie. 

“ Yes ! yes !”  resumed  Sir  Patrick,  impatient- 
ly. “Blanche’s  distress  is  intelligible  enough. 
But  here  is  my  niece  apparently  answerable  for 
this  unhappy  woman’s  disappearance.  Can  you 
explain  what  my  niece  has  got  to  do  with  it  ?” 

“ I ! Blanche  herself  is  completely  mystified. 
How  should  I know  ?” 

Answering  in  those  terms,  he  spoke  with  perfect 
sincerity.  Anne’s  vague  distrust  of  the  position 
in  which  they  had  innocently  placed  themselves 
at  the  inn  had  produced  no  corresponding  effect 
on  Arnold  at  the  time.  He  had  not  regarded  it; 
he  had  not  even  understood  it.  As  a necessary 
result,  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  motive 
under  which  Anne  was  acting  existed  in  his 
mind  now. 

Sir  Patrick  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket-book, 
and  abandoned  all  further  attempt  at  interpret- 
ing the  meaning  of  it  in  ’despair. 

“Enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  groping 
in  the  dark,”  he  said.  “One  point  is  clear  to 
me  after  what  has  happened  up  stairs  this  morn- 
ing. We  must  accept  the  position  in  which  Miss 
Silvester  has  placed  us.  I shall  give  up  all  fur- 
ther effort  to  trace  her  from  this  moment.” 

“Surely  that  will  be  a dreadful  disappoint- 
ment to  Blanche,  Sir  Patrick?” 

“ I don’t  deny  it.  We  must  face  that  result.” 

“If  you  are  sure  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
done,  I suppose  we  must.” 

“Iam  not  sure  of  any  thing  of  the  sort,  Mas- 
ter Arnold ! There  are  two  chances  still  left  of 
throwing  light  on  this  matter,  which  are  both 
of  them  independent  of  any  thing  that  Miss  Sil- 
vester can  do  to  keep  it  in  the  dark.  ” 

“ Then  why  not  try  them,  Sir  ? It  seems  hard 
to  drop  Miss  Silvester  when  she  is  in  trouble.  ’’ 

“We  can’t  help  her  against  her  own  will,” 
rejoined  Sir  Patrick.  “And  we  can’t  run  the 
risk,  after  that  nervous  attack  this  morning,  of 
subjecting  Blanche  to  any  further  suspense.  I 
have  thought  of  my  niece’s  interests  throughout 
this  business — and  if  I now  change  my  mind, 
and  decline  to  agitate  her  by  more  experiments, 
ending  (quite  possibly)  in  more  failures,  it  is  be- 
cause I am  thinking  of  her  interests  still.  I have 
no  other  motive.  However  numerous  my  weak- 
nesses may  be,  ambition  to  distinguish  myself 
as  a detective  policeman  is  not  one  of  them. 
The  case,  from  the  police  point  of  view,  is  by 
no  means  a lost  case.  I drop  it,  nevertheless, 
for  Blanche’s  sake.  Instead  of  encouraging  her 
thoughts  to  dwell  on  this  melancholy  business, 
we  must  apply  the  remedy  suggested  by  our  med- 
ical friend.  ” 

“ How  is  that  to  be  done?”  asked  Arnold. 

The  sly  twist  of  humor  began  to  show  itself 
in  Sir  Patrick’s  face. 

“Has  she  nothing  to  think  of  in  the  future, 
which  is  a pleasanter  subject  of  reflection  than 
the  loss  of  her  friend?”  he  asked.  “ You  are 
interested,  my  young  gentleman,  in  the  remedy 
that  is  to  cure  Blanche.  You  are  one  of  the 
drags  in  the  moral  prescription.  Can  you  guess 
what  it  is  ?” 

4rnold  started  to  his  feet,  and  brightened  into 
a new  being. 

“Perhaps  you  object  to  be  hurried?”  said  Sir 
Patrick. 

“Object!  If  Blanche  will  only  consent,  I’ll 
take  her  to  church  as  soon  as  she  comes  down 
stairs!” 

“ Thank  you !”  said  Sir  Patrick,  dryly.  “ Mr. 
Arnold  Brinkworth,  may  you  always  be  as  ready 
to  take  Time  by  the  forelock  as  you  are  now ! 
Sit  down  again  ; and  don’t  talk  nonsense.  It  is 
just  possible — if  Blanche  consents  (as  you  say), 
and  if  we  can  hurry  the  lawyers — that  you  may 
be  married  in  three  weeks’  or  a month’s  time.  ” 

“ What  have  the  lawyers  got  to  do  with  it  ?” 

“ My  good  fellow,  this  is  not  a marriage  in  a 
novel!  This  is  the  most  unromantic  affair  of 
the  sort  that  ever  happened.  Here  are  a young 
gentleman  and  a young  lady,  both  rich  people ; 
both  well  matched  in  birth  and  character ; one 
of  age,  and  the  other  marrying  with  the  full  con- 
sent and  approval  of  her  guardian.  What  is  the 
consequence  of  this  purely  prosaic  state  of  things? 
Lawyers  and  settlements,  of  course!” 

“Come  into  the  library,  Sir  Patrick;  and  111 
soon  settle  the  settlements ! A bit  of  paper,  and 
a dip  of  ink.  ‘ I hereby  give  every  blessed  far- 
thing I have  got  in  the  world  to  my  dear  Blanche.  ’ 


Sign  that ; stick  a wafer  on  at  the  side ; clap 
your  finger  on  the  wafer ; ‘ I deliver  this  as  my 
act  and  deed ;’  and  there  it  is — done !” 

“Is  it,  really?  You  are  a bora  legislator. 
You  create  and  codify  your  own  system  all  in 
a breath.  Moses-Justinian-Mahomet,  give  me 
your  arm ! There  is  one  atom  of  sense  in  what 
you  have  just  said.  ‘ Come  into  the  library’ — 
is  a suggestion  worth  attending  to.  Do  you 
happen,  among  your  other  superfluities,  to  have 
such  a thing  as  a lawyer  about  you  ?” 

‘ ‘ I have  got  two.  * One  in  London ; and  one 
in  Edinburgh.” 

“We  will  take  the  nearest  of  the  two,  be- 
cause we  are  in  a hurry.  Who  is  the  Edinburgh 
lawyer?  Pringle  of  Pitt  Street?  Couldn’t  be 
a better  man.  Come  and  write  to  him.  You 
have  given  me  your  abstract  of  a marriage  set- 
tlement with  the  brevity  of  an  ancient  Roman. 

I scorn  to  be  outdone  by  an  amateur  lawyer. 
Here  is  my  abstract;  You  are  just  and  generous 
to  Blanche ; Blanche  is  just  and  generous  to  you; 
and  you  both  combine  to  be  just  and  generous 
together  to  your  children.  There  is  a model 
settlement!  and  there  are  your  instructions  to 
Pringle  of  Pitt  Street  1 Can  you  do  it  by  your- 
self? No;  of  course  you  can’t.  Now  don’t  be 
slovenly-minded ! See  the  points  in  their  order 
as  they  come.  You  are  going  to  be  married ; 
you  state  to  whom ; you  add  that  I am  the  lady’s 
guardian ; you  give  the  name  and  uddress  of  my 
lawyer  in  Edinburgh;  you  write  your  instruc- 
tions plainly  in  the  fewest  words,  and  leave  de- 
tails to  your  legal  adviser ; you  refer  the  lawyers 
to  each  other ; you  request  that  the  draft  settle- 
ments be  prepared  as  speedily  as  possible ; and 
you  give  your  address  at  this  house.  There  are 
the  heads.  Can’t  you  do  it  now  ? Oh,  the  ris- 
ing generation ! Oh,  the  progress  we  are  mak- 
ing in  these  enlightened  modern  times ! There ! 
there!  you  can  marry  Blanche,  and  make  her 
happy,  and  increase  the  population  — and  all 
without  knowing  how  to  write  the  English  lan- 
guage. One  can  only  say  with  the  learned  Be- 
voriskius,  looking  out  of  his  window  at  the  illim- 
itable loves  of  the  sparrows,  ‘How  merciful  is 
Heaven  to  its  creatures!’  Take  up  the  pen. 
I’ll  dictate ! I’ll  dictate ! ” 

Sir  Patrick  read  the  letter  over,  approved  of 
it,  and  saw  it  safe  in  the  box  for  the  post.  This 
done,  he  peremptorily  forbade  Arnold  to  speak 
to  his  niece  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage  with- 
out his  express  permission.  * ‘ There’s  somebody 
else’s  consent  to  be  got,”  he  said,  “besides 
Blanche's  consent  and  mine.” 

“ Lady  Lundie  ?”  • 

“Lady  Lundie.  Strictly  speaking,  I am  the 
only  authority.  But  my  sister-in-law  is  Blanche’s 
step-mother,  and  she  is  appointed  guardian  in  the 
event  of  my  death.  She  has  a right  to  be  con- 
sulted— in  courtesy,  if  not  in  law.  Would  you 
like  to  do  it?” 

Arnold’s  face  fell.  He  looked  at  Sir  Patrick 
in  silent  dismay. 

“What!  you  can’t  even  speak  to  such  a per- 
fectly pliable  person  as  Lady  Lundie  ? You  may 
have  been  a very  useful  fellow  at  sea.  A more 
helpless  young  man  I never  met  with  on  shore. 
Get  out  with  you  into  the  garden  among  the 
other  sparrows ! Somebody  must  confront  her 
ladyship.  And  if  you  won’t — I must.” 

He  pushed  Arnold  out  of  the  library,  and  ap- 
plied meditatively  to  the  knob  of  his  cane.  His 
gayety  disappeared,  now  that  he  was  alone.  His 
experience  of  Lady  Lundie  s character  told  him 
that,  in  attempting  to  win  her  approval  to  any 
scheme  for  hurrying  Blanche's  marriage,  he  was 
undertaking  no  easy  task.  “ I suppose,”  mused 
Sir  Patrick,  thinking  of  his  late  brother — “I 
suppose  poor  Tom  had  some  way  of  managing 
her.  How  did  he  do  it,  I wonder  ? If  she  had 
been  the  wife  of  a bricklayer,  she  is  the  sort  of 
woman  who  w ould  have  been  kept  in  perfect  or- 
der by  a vigorous  and  regular  application  of  her 
husband’s  fist.  But  Tom  wasn't  a bricklayer. 
I wonder  how  Tom  did  it?”  After  a little  hard 
thinking  on  this  point  Sir  Patrick  gave  up  the 
problem  as  beyond  human  solution.  “It  must 
be  done,”  he  concluded.  “And  my  own  mo- 
ther-wit must  help  me  to  do  it.” 

In  that  resigned  frame  of  mind  he  hobbled  out 
of  the  library,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Lady 
Lundie’s  boudoir. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

OUTWITTED. 

Sir  Patrick  found  his  sister-in-law  immersed 
in  domestic  business.  Her  ladyship’s  correspond- 
ence and  visiting  list ; her  ladyship’s  household 
bills  and  ledgers ; her  ladyship’s  Diary  and  Mem- 
orandum-book (bound  in  scarlet  morocco);  her 
ladyship’s  desk,  envelope-case,  match-box,  and 
taper  candlestick  (all  in  ebony  and  silver) ; her 
ladyship  herself,  presiding  over  her  responsibili- 
ties, and  wielding  her  materials,  equal  to  any 
calls  of  emergency,  beautifully  dressed  in  correct 
morning  costume,  blessed  with  perfect  health 
both  of  the  secretions  and  the  principles ; abso- 
lutely void  of  vice,  and  formidably  full  of  virtue, 
presented,  to  every  properly-constituted  mind, 
the  most  imposing  spectacle  known  to  humanity 
— the  British  Matron  on  her  throne,  asking  the 
world  in  general,  When  will  you  produce  the 
like  of  Me  ? 

“Iam  afraid  I disturb  you,”  said  Sir  Patrick. 
“I  am  a perfectly  idle  person.  Shall  I look  in 
a little  later?” 

Lady  Lundie  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  and 
smiled  faintly. 

‘ ‘ A little  pressure  Acre,  Sir  Patrick.  Pray  sit 
down.  Duty  finds  me  earnest ; Duty  finds  me 
cheerful;  Duty  finds  me  accessible.  From  a 
poor,  weak  woman,  Duty  must  expect  no  more. 
Now  what  is  it?”  (Her  ladyship  consulted  her 
scarlet  memorandum -book.)  “I  have  got  it* 
here,  under  its  proper  head,  distinguished  by 
initial  letters.  P. — the  poor.  No.  H.M. — 
heathen  missions.  No.  V.T.A. — Visitors  to 
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arrive.  No.  P.I.P. — Here  it  is:  private  in- 
terview with  Patrick.  Will  you  forgive  me  the 
little  harmless  familiarity  of  omitting  your  title  ? 
Thank  you!  You  are  always  so  good.  I am 
quite  at  your  service  when  you  like  to  begin. 
If  it’s  any  thing  painful,  pray  don’t  hesitate.  I 
am  quite  prepared.” 

With  that  intimation  her  ladyship  threw  her- 
self back  in  her  chair,  with  her  elbows  on  the 
arms,  and  her  fingers  joined  at  the  tips,  as  if  she 
was  receiving  a deputation.  “Yes?”  she  said, 
interrogatively.  Sir  Patrick  paid  a private  trib- 
ute of  pity  to  his  late  brother’s  memory,  and  en- 
tered on  his  business. 

“We  won’t  call  it  a painful  matter,”  he  be- 
gan. “ Let  us  say  it’s  a matter  of  domestic  anx- 
iety. Blanche — ” 

Lady  Lundie  emitted  a faint  scream,  and  put 
her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

‘ 1 Must  you  ?’’  cried  her  ladyship,  in  a tone  of 
touching  remonstrance.  ‘ ‘ Oh,  Sir  Patrick,  must 
you  ?” 

“Yes.  I must.” 

Lady  Lundie’s  magnificent  eyes  looked  up  at 
that  hidden  court  of  human  appeal  which  is 
lodged  in  the  ceiling.  The  hidden  court  looked 
down  at  Lady  Lundie,  and  saw — Duty  advertis- 
ing itself  in  the  largest  capital  letters. 

“Go  on,  Sir  Patrick.  The  motto  of  woman 
is  Self-sacrifice.  You  sha’n’t  see  how  you  dis- 
tress me.  Goon.” 

Sir  Patrick  went  on  impenetrably — without 
betraying  the  slightest  expression  of  sympathy 
or  surprise. 

“ I was  about  to  refer  to  the  nervous  attack 
from  which  Blanche  has  suffered  this  morning,” 
he  said.  “May  I ask  whether  you  have  been 
informed  of  the  cause  to  which  the  attack  is  at- 
tributable ?” 

“There!”  exclaimed  Lady  Lundie,  wilh  a 
1 sudden  hound  in  her  chair,  and  a sudden  devel- 
opment of  vocal  power  to  correspond.  “The 
one  thing  I shrank  from  speaking  of!  the  cruel, 
cruel,  cruel  behavior  I was  prepared  to  pass  over ! 
And  Sir  Patrick  hints  on  it ! Innocently — don’t 
let  me  do  an  injustice — innocently  hints  on  it ! ” 

“ Hints  on  what,  my  dear  Madam  ?” 

“Blanche’s  conduct  to  me  this  morning. 
Blanche’s  heartless  secrecy.  Blanche’s  unduti- 
ful  silence.  I repeat  the  words : Heartless  se- 
crecy. Undutiful  silence.” 

“ Allow  me  for  one  moment,  Lady  Lundie—” 

“Allow  me,  Sir  Patrick ! Heaven  knows  how 
unwilling  I am  to  speak  of  it.  Heaven  knows 
that  not  a word  of  reference  to  it  escaped  my  lips. 
But  you  leave  me  no  choice  now'.  As  mistress 
of  the  household,  as  a Christian  woman,  as  the 
widow  of  your  dear  brother,  as  a mother  to  this 
misguided  girl,  I must  state  the  facts.  I know 
you  mean  well ; I know  you  wish  to  spare  me. 
Quite  useless ! I must  state  the  facts.  ” 

Sir  Patrick  bowed,  and  submitted.  (If  he  had 
only  been  a bricklayer ! and  if  Lady  Lundie  had 
not  been,  what  her  ladyship  unquestionably  was, 
the  strongest  person  of  the  two!) 

“Permit  me  to  draw  a veil,  for  your  sake,” 
said  Lady  Lundie,  “ over  the  horrors — I can  not, 
with  the  best  wish  to  spare  you,  conscientiously 
call  them  by  any  other  name— the  horrors  that 
took  place  up  stairs.  The  moment  I heard  that 
Blanche  was  ill  I was  at  my  post.  Duty  -will  al- 
ways find  me  ready,  Sir  Patrick,  to  my  dying 
day.  Shocking  as  the  whole  thing  was,  1 pre- 
sided calmly  over  the  screams  and  sobs  of  my 
step-daughter.  I closed  my  ears  to  the  profane 
violence  of  her  language.  I set  the  necessary 
example,  as  an  English  gentlewoman  at  the  head 
of  her  household.  It  was  only  w'hen  I distinctly 
heard  the  name  of  a person,  never  to  be  mentioned 
again  in  my  family  circle,  issue  (if  I may  use  the 
expression)  from  Blanche’s  bps  that  I began  to 
be  really  alarmed.  I said  to  my  maid : ‘ Hop- 
kins, this  is  not  Hysteria.  This  is  a possession 
of  the  deviL  Fetch  the  chloroform.’  " 

Chloroform,  applied  in  the  capacity  of  an  ex- 
orcism, wras  entirely  new  to  Sir  Patrick.  He 
preserved  his  gravity  with  considerable  difficulty. 
Lady  Lundie  went  on : 

“Hopkins  is  an  excellent  person — hut  Hop- 
kins has  a tongue.  She  met  our  distinguished 
medical  guest  in  the  corridor,  and  told  him.  He 
was  so  good  as  to  come  to  the  door.  I was 
shocked  to  trouble  him  to  act  in  his  professional 
capacity  while  he  was  a visitor,  an  honored  visit- 
or, in  my  house.  Besides,  I considered  it  more 
a case  for  a clergyman  than  for  a medical  man. 
However,  there  was  no  help  for  it  after  Hopkins’s 
tongue.  I requested  our  eminent  friend  to  favor 
us  with — I think  the  exact  scientific  term  is — a 
Prognosis.  He  took  the  purely  material  view 
which  was  only  to  be  expected  from  a person  in 
his  profession.  He  prognosed — am  I right  ? 
Did  he  prognose  ? or  did  he  diagnose  ? A hab- 
it of  speaking  correctly  is  so  important,  Sir  Pat- 
rick! and  I should  be  so  grieved  to  mislead 
you !” 

“Never  mind,  Lady  Lundie!  I have  heard 
the  medical  report.  Don’t  trouble  yourself  to 
repeat  it.  ” 

“Don’t  trouble  myself  to  repeat  it?”  echoed 
Lady  Lundie — with  her  dignity  up  in  arms  at  the 
bare  prospect  of  finding  her  remarks  abridged. 
“Ah,  Sir  Patrick!  that  little  constitutional  im- 
patience of  yours! — Oh,  dear  me!  how  often 
you  must  have  given  way  to  it,  and  how  often 
you  must  have  regretted  it,  in  your  time!” 

“ My  dear  lady!  if  you  wish  to  repeat  the  re- 
port, why  not  say  so,  in  plain  words  ? Don’t  let 
me  hurry  you.  Let  us  have  the  prognosis,  by 
all  means.” 

Lady  Lundie  shook  her  head  compassionately, 
and  smiled  with  angelic  sadness.  “Our  little 
besetting  sins !”  she  said.  “ What  slaves  we  are 
to  our  little  besetting  sins ! Take  a turn  in  the 
room — do!” 

Any  ordinary  man  would  have  lost  his  temper. 
But  the  law  (as  Sir  Patrick  had  told  his  niece) 
has  a.  special  .temper  of  its  own.  Without  ex- 
hibUihg  ItEe^mfcll&r&ritation,  Sir  Patrick  dex- 
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trously  applied  his  sister-in-law’s  blister  to  his 
sister-in-law  herself. 

“ What  an  eye  you  have !”  he  said.  “ I was 
impatient.  I am  impatient.  I am  dying  to  know 
what  Blanche  said  to  you  when  she  got  better  ?” 

The  British  Matron  froze  up  into  a matron  of 
stone  on  the  spot. 

“Nothing!”  answered  her  ladyship,  with  a 
vicious  snap  of  her  teeth,  as  if  she  had  tried  to 
bite  the  word  before  it  escaped  her. 

“ Nothing!”  exclaimed  Sir  Patrick. 

“Nothing,”  repeated  Lady  Lundie,  with  her 
most  formidable  emphasis  of  look  and  tone.  “ I 
applied  all  the  remedies  with  my  own  hands ; I 
cut  her  laces  with  my  own  scissors  ; I complete- 
ly wetted  her  head  through  with  cold  water ; I 
remained  with  her  until  she  was  quite  exhaust- 
ed ; I took  her  in  my  arms,  and  folded  her  to 
my  bosom ; I sent  every  body  out  of  the  room ; 

I said,  ‘Dear  child,  confide  in  me.’  And  how 
were  my  advances  — my  motherly  advances — 
met?  I have  already  told  you.  By  heartless 
secrecy.  By  undutiful  silence.” 

Sir  Patrick  pressed  the  blister  a little  closer  to 
the  skin.  “ She  was  probably  afraid  to  speak,” 
he  said. 

“ Afraid  ? Oh !”  cried  Lady  Lundie,  distrust- 
ing the  evidence  of  her  own  senses.  “You  can’t 
have  said  that  ? 1 have  evidently  misapprehend- 
ed you.  You  didn’t  really  say,  afraid  ?" 

“ I said  she  was  probably  afraid — ” 

“Stop!  I can’t  be  told  to  my  face  that  I 
have  failed  to  do  my  duty  by  Blanche.  No,  Sir 
Patrick ! I can  bear  a great  deal ; but  I can't  bear 
that.  After  having  been  more  than  a mother 
to  your  dear  brother’s  child ; after  having  been 
an  elder  sister  to  Blanche ; after  having  toiled — 

I say  toiled,  Sir  Patrick !— to  cultivate  her  intel- 
ligence (with  the  sweet  lines  of  the  poet  ever 
present  to  my  memory : ‘ Delightful  task  to  rear 
the  tender  mind,  and  teach  the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot ! ’) ; after  having  done  all  I have  done — 
a place  in  the  carriage  only  yesterday,  and  a 
visit  to  the  most  interesting  relic  of  feudal  times 
in  Perthshire — after  having  sacrificed  all  I have 
sacrificed,  to  be  told  that  I have  behaved  in  such 
a manner  to  Blanche  as  to  frighten  her  when  I 
ask  her  to  confide  in  me,  is  a little  too  cruel.  I 
have  a sensitive — an  unduly  sensitive  nature, 
dear  Sir  Patrick.  Forgive  me  for  wincing  when 
I am  wounded.  Forgive  me  for  feeling  it  when 
the  wound  is  dealt  me  by  a person  whom  I re- 
vere. ” 

Her  ladyship  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
Any  other  man  would  have  taken  off  the  blister. 
Sir  Patrick  pressed  it  harder  than  ever. 

“You  quite  mistake  me,”  he  replied.  “I 
meant  that  Blanche  was  afraid  to  tell  you  the 
true  cause  of  her  illness.  The  true  cause  is  anx- 
iety about  Miss  Silvester.” 

Lady  Lundie  emitted  another  scream — a loud 
scream  this  time — and  closed  her  eyes  in  horror. 

“I  can  run  out  of  the  house,”  cried  her  lady- 
ship, wildly.  “I  can  fly  to  the  uttermost  cor- 
ners of  the  earth ; but  I can  not  hear  that  per- 
son's name  mentioned!  No,  Sir  Patrick!  not 
in  my  presence ! not  in  my  room ! not  while  I 
am  mistress  at  Windygates  House!” 

“Iam  sorry  to  say  any  thing  that  is  disagree- 
able to  you,  Lady  Lundie.  But  the  nature  of  my 
errand  here  obliges  me  to  touch — as  lightly  as 
possible — on  something  which  has  happened  in 
your  house  without  your  knowledge.” 

Lady  Lundie  suddenly  opened  her  eyes,  and 
became  the  picture  of  attention.  A casual  ob- 
server might  have  supposed  her  ladyship  to  be 
not  wholly  inaccessible  to  the  vulgar  emotion  of 
curiosity. 

“A  visitor  came  to  Windygates  yesterday, 
while  we  were  all  at  lunch,”  proceeded  Sir  Pat- 
rick. “She — ” 

Lady  Lundie  seized  the  scarlet  memorandum- 
book,  and  stopped  her  brother-in-law,  before  he 
could  get  any  further.  Her  ladyship’s  next 
words  escaped  her  lips  spasmodically,  like  words 
let  at  intervals  out  of  a trap. 

“I  undertake — as  a woman  accustomed  to 
self-restraint,  Sir  Patrick — I undertake  to  con- 
trol myself,  on  one  condition.  I won’t  have  the 
name  mentioned.  I won’t  have  the  sex  men- 
tioned. Say,  * The  Person,  ’ if  you  please.  ‘ The 
Person,'”  continued  Lady  Lundie,  opening  her 
memorandum  - book  and  taking  up  her  pen, 

‘ ‘ committed  an  audacious  invasion  of  my  prem- 
ises yesterday  ?” 

Sir  Patrick  bowed.  Her  ladyship  made  a 
note — a fiercely-penned  note  that  scratched  the 
paper  viciously— and  then  proceeded  to  examine 
her  brother-in-law,  in  the  capacity  of  witness. 

“What  part  of  my  house  did  ‘The  Person’ 
invade  ? Be  very  careful,  Sir  Patrick ! I pro- 
pose to  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace ; and  this  is  a memorandum 
of  my  statement.  The  library — did  I under- 
stand you  to  say  ? Just  so — the  library.” 

“Add,”  said  Sir  Patrick,  with  another  press- 
ure on  the  blister,  “ that  The  Person  had  an  in- 
terview with  Blanche  in  the  library.” 

Lady  Lundie’s  pen  suddenly  stuck  in  the  pa- 
per, and  scattered  a little  shower  of  ink-drops  all 
round  it.  “ The  library,  ” repeated  her  ladyship, 
in  a voice  suggestive  of  approaching  suffocation. 
“I  undertake  to  control  myself,  Sir  Patrick! 
Any  thing  missing  from  the  library  ?” 

“ Nothing  missing,  Lady  Lundie,  but  The 
Person  herself.  She — ” 

“No,  Sir  Patrick ! I won’t  have  it ! In  the 
name  of  my  own  sex,  I won’t  have  it !” 

“Pray  pardon  me— I forgot  that  ‘ she’  was  a 
prohibited  pronoun  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
Person  has  written  a farewell  letter  to  Blanche, 
and  has  gone  nobody  knows  where.  The  dis- 
tress produced  by  these  events  is  alone  answera- 
ble for  what  has  happened  to  Blanche  this  morn- 
ing. If  you  bear  that  in  mind — and  if  you  re- 
member what  your  own  opinion  is  of  Miss  Sil- 
vester—you  will  understand  why  Blanche  hesi- 
tated to  admit  you  intcrher  cqnfideqqe.|”  . 

There  he  waited  for  a*  'i^y:  :~Lad|y  .Lundie 


was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  completing  her  mem- 
orandum to  be  conscious  of  his  presence  in  the 
room. 

“ ‘ Carriage  to  be  at  the  door  at  two-thirty,’  ” 
said  Lady  Lundie,  repeating  the  final  words  of 
the  memorandum  while  she  wrote  them.  ‘ * * In- 
quire for  the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
place  the  privacy  of  Windygates  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.’ — I beg  your  pardon!”  ex- 
claimed her  ladyship,  becoming  conscious  again 
of  Sir  Patrick’s  presence.  “ Have  I missed  any 
thing  particularly  painful  ? Pray  mention  it  if  I 
have !” 

“ You  have  missed  nothing  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance, ” returned  Sir  Patrick.  “ I ha ve  placed 
you  in  possession  of  facts  which  you  had  a right 
to  know ; and  we  have  now  only  to  return  to 
our  medical  friend’s  report  on  Blanche’s  health. 
You  were  about  to  favor  me,  I think,  with  the 
Prognosis  ?” 

“Diagnosis!”  said  her  ladyship,  spitefully. 
“ I had  forgotten  at  the  time — I remember  now. 
Prognosis  is  entirely  wrong.” 

“I  sit  corrected,” Lady  Lundie.  Diagnosis.” 

“You  have  informed  me,  Sir  Patrick,  that  you 
were  already  acquainted  with  the  Diagnosis.  It 
is  quite  needless  for  me  to  repeat  it  now." 

“I  was  anxious  to  correct  my  own  impres- 
sion, my  dear  lady,  by  comparing  it  with  yours.” 

“ You  are  very  good.  You  are  a learned  man. 

I am  only  a poor  ignorant  woman.  Your  im- 
pression can  not  possibly  require  correcting  by 
mine.” 

“My  impression,  Lady  Lundie,  was  that  our 
friend  recommended  moral,  rather  than  medi- 
cal, treatment  for  Blanche.  If  we  can  turn  her 
thoughts  from  the  painful  subject  on  which  they 
are  now  dwelling,  we  shall  do  all  that  is  needful. 
Those  were  his  own  w'ords,  as  I remember  them. 
Do  you  confirm  me  ?” 

“Can  I presume  to  dispute  with  you,  Sir  Pat- 
rick? You  are  a master  of  refined  irony,  I know. 

I am  afraid  it’s  all  thrown  aw'ay  on  poor  me.” 

(The  law  kept  its  wonderful  temper!  The 
law  met  the  most  exasperating  of  living  women 
with  a counter-power  of  defensive  aggravation 
all  its  own !) 

“ I take  that  as  confirming  me,  Lady  Lundie. 
Thank  you.  Now,  as  to  the  method  of  carrying 
out  our  friend’s  advice.  The  method  seems 
plain.  All  we  can  do  to  divert  Blanche’s  mind 
is  to  turn  Blanche’s  attention  to  some  other  sub- 
ject of  reflection,  less  painful  than  the  subject 
which  occupies  her  now.  Do  you  agree,  so  far?” 

“Why  place  the  whole  responsibility  on  my 
shoulders?”  inquired  Lady  Lundie. 

‘ ‘ Out  of  profound  deference  for  your  opinion,  ” 
answered  Sir  Patrick.  “Strictly  speaking,  no 
doubt,  any  serious  responsibility  rests  with  me. 

I am  Blanche’s  guardian — ’’ 

‘ ‘ Thank  God ! ” cried  Lady  Lundie,  with  a per- 
fect explosion  of  pious  fervor. 

“I  hear  an  outburst  of  devout  thankfulness,” 
remarked  Sir  Patrick.  “Am  I to  take  it  as  ex- 
pressing— let  me  say — some  little  doubt,  on  your 
part,  as  to  the  prospect  of  managing  Blanche 
successfully,  under  present  circumstances  ?” 

Lady  Lundie’s  temper  began  to  give  way 
again — exactly  as  her  brother-in-law  had  an- 
ticipated. 

“You  are  to  take  it,”  she  said,  “as  express- 
ing my  conviction  that  I saddled  myself  with 
the  charge  of  an  incorrigibly  heartless,  obstinate, 
and  perverse  girl,  when  I undertook  the  care  of 
Blanche.” 

“ Did  you  say  * incorrigibly  ?’  ” 

“ I said  ‘ incorrigibly.’  ” 

“If  the  case  is  as  hopeless  as  that,  my  dear 
Madam — as  Blanche’s  guardian,  I ought  to  find 
means  to  relieve  you  of  the  charge  of  Blanche.” 

‘ ‘ Nobody  shall  relieve  me  of  a duty  that  I have 
once  undertaken !”  retorted  Lady  Lundie.  “ Not 
if  I die  at  my  post!” 

“Suppose  it  was  consistent  with  your  duty,” 
pleaded  Sir  Patrick,  “ to  be  relieved  at  your  post? 
Suppose  it  was  in  harmony  with  that  * self-sacri- 
fice’ which  is  * the  motto  of  women  ?’  ” 

“ I don’t  understand  you,  Sir  Patrick.  Be  so 
good  as  to  explain  yourself.” 

Sir  Patrick  assumed  a new  character — the 
character  of  a hesitating  man.  He  cast  a look 
of  respectful  inquiry  at  his  sister-in-law,  sighed, 
and  shook  his  head. 

“No!”  he  said.  “It  would  be  asking  too 
much.  Even  with  your  high  standard  of  duty, 
it  would  be  asking  too  much." 

“ Nothing  which  you  can  ask  me  in  the  name 
of  duty  is  too  much.” 

“No!  no!  Let  me  remind  you.  Human 
nature  has  its  limits.  ” 

“A  Christian  gentlewoman’s  sense  of  duty 
knows  no  limits.” 

“ Oh,  surely  yes ! ” 

“Sir  Patrick!  after  what  I have  just  said, 
your  perseverance  in  doubting  me  amounts  to 
something  like  an  insult!” 

“Don’t  say  that!  Let  me  put  a case.  Let 
us  suppose  the  future  interests  of  another  person 
to  depend  on  your  saying,  Yes — when  all  your 
own  most  cherished  ideas  and  opinions  urge  you 
to  say,  No.  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  could  trample  your  own  convictions  under 
foot,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  purely  abstract 
consideration  of  duty  was  involved  in  the  sacri- 
fice ?” 

“Yes!”  cried  Lady  Lundie,  mounting  the 
pedestal  of  her  virtue  on  the  spot.  “Yes — 
without  a moment’s  hesitation!” 

“I  sit  corrected,  Lady  Lundie.  Y ou  embolden 
me  to  proceed.  Allow  me  to  ask  (after  what  I 
have  just  heard) — whether  it  is  not  your  duty  to 
act  on  advice  given  for  Blanche’s  benefit,  by  one 
of  the  highest  medical  authorities  in  England  ?” 

Her  ladyship%dmitted  that  it  was  her  duty ; 
pending  a more  favorable  opportunity  for  coni 
tradicting  her  brother-in-law. 

“Very  good,”  pursued  Sir  Patrick.  “As- 
suming that  Blanche  is  like  most  other  human 
beings,  and  has  some  prospect  of  happiness  to 
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contemplate,  if  she  could  only  be  made  to  see  it 
— are  we  not  bound  to  make  her  see  it,  by  our 
moral  obligation  to  act  on  the  medical  advice  ?” 
He  cast  a courteously-persuasive  look  at  her  lady- 
ship, and  paused  in  the  most  innocent  manner 
for  a reply. 

If  Lady  Lundie  had  not  been  bent — thanks  to 
the  irritation  fomented  by  her  brother-in-law — 
on  disputing  the  ground  with  him,  inch  by  inch, 
she  must  have  seen  signs,  by  this  time,  of  the 
snare  that  was  being  set  for  her.  As  it  was,  she 
saw  nothing  but  the  opportunity  of  disparaging 
Blanche  and  contradicting  Sir  Patrick. 

“If  my  step-daughter  had  any  such  prospect 
as  you  describe,”  she  answered,  “I  should  of 
course  say,  Yes.  But  Blanche’s  is  an  ill-regula- 
ted mind.  An  ill-regulated  mind  has  no  prospect 
of  happiness.  ” 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Sir  Patrick.  “Blanche 
has  a prospect  of  happiness.  In  other  words, 
Blanche  has  a prospect  of  being  married.  And, 
what  is  more,  Arnold  Brinkworth  is  ready  to  mar- 
ry her  as  soon  as  the  settlements  can  be  prepared.  ” 

Lady  Lundie  started  in  her  chair — turned  crim- 
son with  rage — and  opened  her  lips  to  speak.  Sir 
Patrick  rose  to  his  feet,  and  went  on  before  she 
could  utter  a word. 

‘ ‘ I beg  to  relieve  you,  Lady  Lundie — by  means 
which  you  have  just  acknowledged  it  to  be  your 
duty  to  accept — of  all  further  charge  of  an  incor- 
rigible girl.  As  Blanche’s  guardian,  I have  the 
honor  of  proposing  that  her  marriage  be  advanced 
to  a day  to  be  hereafter  named  in  the  first  fort- 
night of  the  ensuing  month.” 

In  those  words  he  closed  the  trap  which  he  had 
set  for  his  sister-in-law,  and  waited  to  6ee  what 
came  of  it. 

A thoroughly  spiteful  woman,  thoroughly 
roused,  is  capable  of  subordinating  every  oth- 
er consideration  to  the  one  imperative  necessi- 
ty of  gratifying  her  spite.  There  was  but  one 
way  now  of  turning  the  tables  on  Sir  Patrick — 
and  Lady  Lundie  took  it.  She  hated  him,  at 
that  moment,  so  intensely,  that  not  even  the  as- 
sertion of  her  own  obstinate  will  promised  her 
more  than  a tame  satisfaction,  by  comparison 
with  the  priceless  enjoyment  of  beating  her 
brother-in-law  with  his  own  weapons. 

4 ‘ My  dear  Sir  Patrick  J”  she  said,  with  a little 
silvery  laugh,  “you  have  wasted  much  precious 
time  and  many  eloquent  words  in  trying  to  entrap 
me  into  giving  my  consent,  when  you  might  have 
had  it  for  the  asking.  I think  the  idea  of  hasten- 
ing Blanche’s  marriage  an  excellent  one.  I am 
charmed  to  transfer  the  charge  of  such  a person 
as  my  step-daughter  to  the  unfortunate  young 
man  who  is  willing  to  take  her  off  my  hands. 
The  less  he  sees  of  Blanche’s  character  the  more 
satisfied  I shall  feel  of  his  performing  his  engage- 
ment to  marry  her.  Pray  hurry  the  lawyers,  Sir 
Patrick,  and  let  it  be  a week  sooner  rather  than 
a week  later,  if  you  wish  to  please  Me.” 

Her  ladyship  rose  in  her  grandest  proportions, 
and  made  a courtesy  which  was  nothing  less  than 
a triumph  of  polite  satire  in  dumb  show.  Sir 
Patrick  answered  by  a profound  bow  and  a smile 
which  said,  eloquently,  “I  believe  every  word 
of  that  charming  answer.  Admirable  woman — 
adieu!” 

So  the  one  person  in  the  family  circle,  whose 
opposition  might  have  forced  Sir  Patrick  to  sub- 
mit to  a timely  delay,  was  silenced  by  adroit  man- 
agement of  the  vices  of  her  own  character.  So, 
in  despite  of  herself,  Lady  Lundie  was  won  over 
to  the  project  for  hurrying  the  maniage  of  Ar- 
nold and  Blanche. 


A BARRICADE  IN  PARIS. 


On  the  7th  of  February  M.  Rochefort,  who 
was  to  preside  at  a political  meeting  in  Paris, 
was  arrested  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  and  the 
chair  was  taken  by  M.  Flourens,  the  gentle- 
man who  tried  to  incite  an  insurrection  at  the 
funeral  of  Victor  Noir.  On  hearing  of  the 
arrest  he  rose,  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air 
at  some  imaginary  foe,  with  the  words,  “I  rise 
in  open  insurrection,  and  I call  upon  you  all  to 
follow  me !’’  He  then  seized  the  solitary  police- 
man who  was  present,  and  marched  him  out  of 
the  hall,  followed  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of 
unarmed  youth,  ready  for  any  thing  that  prom- 
ised excitement.  Proceeding  to  an  omnibus  dd- 
pot,  in  the  Rue  de  Paris,  they  upset  a number 
of  cabs,  and  in  a few  minutes  formed  quite  a 
respectable  barricade,  which  could  have  been 
held  for  hours  by  armed  and  determined  men. 
But  the  followers  of  M.  Flourens  were  neither 
armed  nor  determined,  and,  on  the  approach  of 
a body  of  armed  police,  they  quietly  dispersed. 
M.  Flourens  himself  slipped  away  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  escaped  over  the  border  into  Belgium. 
Perhaps  sensible  of  having  acted  rather  a sorry 
part,  he  has  since  printed  in  a Brussels  newspa- 
per a sort  of  apology  for  his  conduct,  which, 
however,  shows  up  the  affair  in  a very  ridicu- 
lous light,  and  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  wheth- 
er it  was  the  act  of  a madman  or  a poltroon.  As 
his  account  may  be  accepted  as  official,  vre  give 
that  part  of  it  which  describes  his  flight,  after 
leaving  the  barricade : 


There  were  not  enough  of  us. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  great  artery  of  the  Faubourg 
was  barricaded.  If  we  had  only  had  arms,  these  boys 
would  have  fought  like  heroes. 

We  go  down  the  Faubourg  again.  At  the  moment  I 
reached  the  lower  barricade  piercing  cries  were  heard. 

They  were  unarmed  lads,  whom  the  agents  of  the 
police  were  pursuing  sword  in  hand.  One  of  them, 
struck  down  by  a sword  blow  in  the  back,  fell  four 
steps  from  me,  uttering  terrible  cries. 

Three  agents  rushed  at  me.  I had  no  arms.  I was 
lucky  enough  to  parry  a sword-stroke  with  my  left 
arm,  while  I received  upon  my  right  shoulder  a blow 
from  a policeman’s  locust. 

Braced  against  the  wall,  I was  about  to  begin  the 
straggle,  when  there  came  along  five  or  six  other  lads, 
running  with  all  their  might,  and  chased  by  agents 
and  an  officer  of  the  peace. 

“ Bun  after  them,  and  strike  them,"  cried  the  officer 
to  his  agents.  This  saved  me.  They  left  toe  there, 
braced  against  the  walk 


I then  continued  my  route  without  disturbance,  and 
all  alone.  In  a side  street  I met  a friend,  a workman, 
who  made  me  go  with  him  into  his  chamber. 

Hardly  were  we  within  when  the  street  was  invaded 
by  the  municipal  guard,  horse  and  foot.  It  was  a 
gloomy  sight  to  see  these  men  marching  along  silently 
in  the  darkness  to  kill  their  unarmed  brothers  and 
sons ! 

The  horses  at  every  step  slipped  upon  the  damp 
pavement. 

Hardly  had  they  passed  than  I left  my  friend’s 
house. 


- - . Jp  the  Fau- 
bourg again,  to  watch  the  police  destroy  our  barricade, 
so  courageously  improvised  all  at  once. 

The  cavalry  came  down  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  again, 
and  happily  found  no  one  to  sabre.  Seeing  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done  for  the  present,  I fol- 
lowed the  canal  and  went  to  the  house  of  another 
friend.  • 

At  half  past  one  in  the  morning  all  the  city  was  com- 
pletely calm. 

At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Tuesday,  the  8th,  a 
commissaire  of  police,  followea  by  five  agents,  went 
to  my  house  to  arrest  me ; but,  naturally,  they  did  not 
find  me. 

The  order  of  arrest  issued  against  me  is  contained 
under  the  four  following  heads:  1st,  Excitation  to 
crimes.  2d,  Arresting  a commissaire  of  police.  3d, 
Excitation  to  revolt.  4th,  Raising  seditious  cries. 

These  gentlemen  of  the  police  carried  off  all  my  pa- 
pers, all  my  correspondence— where  they  will,  of 
course,  find  positively  nothing  to  compromise  any 


Our  illustration  on  page  169  represents  the 
barricade  at  the  moment  of  the  approach  of  the 
police  and  the  dispersion  of  the  followers  of  M, 
Flourens. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A fbiend  of  ours  was  coming  to  New  York  from  Al- 
bany, and  just  opposite  him  in  the  car  eat  a lady  and 
her  child,  the  latter  a beautiful  little  girl  with  wonder- 
fully bright  eyes  and  a sweet,  winsome  face— the  very 
picture,  m miniature,  of  her  mother.  She  attracted 
much  attention,  and  won  many  smiles  and  tender 
glauces,  as  she  moved  about  the  seat.  An  elderly 
gentleman,  walking  through  the  car,  looked  into  the 
witching  thing’s  eyes,  and  was  fascinated  at  once. 
Stopping,  he  lovingly  patted  her  cheek,  and  asked: 
“ Won’t  you  give  me  a kiss,  pretty  one  t I like  to  kiss 
little  girls."  She  looked  at  him  very  archly  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  propounded  the  rather  embarrassing 
question : “ Wouldn’t  you  rather  kiss  mamma  t” 


Thb  Pale  or  Society— The  blondes. 


A certain  judge,  famous  for  his  love  of  good  living, 
said  to  a friend  one  day : “We  have  just  been  dining 
off  a superb  turkey  1 It  was  excellent  1 Stuffed  with 
truffles  to  the  very  throat— tender,  delicate,  filled  with 
perfume!  We  left  nothing  but  the  bones."  “How 
many  were  there  of  yon  ?"  asked  the  friend.  “ Two,” 
replied  the  judge.  “Two  !’’  echoed  the  other,  in  as- 
tonishment. “Yes,  two,"  repeated  the  judge:  “the 
turkey  and  myself." 


“Massa’s  bery  sick— de  doctor  says  he  can’t  lib  mo’ 
dan  two,  tree,  four  days  longer!"  exclaimed  Peter 
Snow,  with  a sad  countenance.  “ Bery  sorry  for  you, 
Pete;  but  de  bess  of  masses  will  die,  d at  am  a fac— 
dar  ain’t  no  help  for  dem.  Wot  am  de  particular  di- 
agosense  ob  his  case,  Peter  f"  “ De  doctor  say  he 
hab  got  txco-buckles  on  his  lungs  an’  tu-more  on  his 
stumlc ; den  he  habs  a digestion  ob  de  brain,  a palpi- 
tation ob  de  alementry  canawl,  an’  de  hydrofogy  in  de 
kid-knees,  an’  sumfin*  or  oder  am  de  matter  in  de  re- 
gion ob  de  gizzard ! Oh,  it  am  a drefful  case  1" 


An  exchange  paper  says : “ ‘ Truth’  is  in  type,  but 
is  crowded  out  by  more  important  matter." 


“ I like  to  read  epigrams  against  ns  women,"  said 
Mrs.  Clever.  “When  a culprit  clanks  his  chains  you 
know  that  they  are  on  him." 


A Social  Glass  to  which  Ladies  are  Addicted— 
The  mirror. 


When  the  long-handled  collection  dish  was  passed 
around  in  a BoBton  church,  a little  girl  reached  out 
for  some  of  the  pop-corn.  She  thought  the  deacon 
had  a “ corn-popper.” 


The  Moaning  of  tiib  Tied— A husband's  grum- 
bling. 


When  is  the  most  suitable  time  to  get  married  ?— 
April  1.  


Something  to  Weep  Oveb— A bushel  of  onions. 


An  apothecary’s  boy  was  lately  sent  to  leave  at  one 
house  a box  of  pills  and  at  another  six  live  fowls. 
Confused  on  the  way,  he  left  the  pills  where  the  fowls 
should  have  gone,  and  the  fowls  at  the  pill  place. 
The  folks  who  received  the  fowls  were  astonished  at 
reading  the  accompanying  directions  “Swallow  one 
every  two  hours." 


A lady  asked  a pupil,  at  a public  examination  of  a 
Sunday-school:  “What  was  the  sin  of  the  Phari- 
sees ?"  “Eating  camels,  marm,”  quickly  replied  the 
child.  She  had  read  that  the  Pharisees  “ strained  at 
gnats  and  swallowed  camels." 


This  world  was  formed  for  maid  and  man, 
So  each  must  find  a fellow; 

It  hath  been  so  since  the  world  began, 
And  marigolds  were  yellow. 

For  she  who  wastes  her  Summer  prime, 
And  coldly  doth  eschew  it. 

Shall  in  the  Winter  of  her  time 
With  vain  repentance  rue  it. 

Then,  prithee  say  not  Nay,  but  Yea, 

While  primroses  are  blooming; 

For  Spring-time  will  not  always  stay 
The  Winter  that  is  coming., 


A poet  who  is  prematurely  bald,  excuses  it  in  this 
ingenious  and  complimentary  manner:  “Baldness," 
he  says,  “is  only  a proof  of  politeness  paid  to  the 
beautiful  sex.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  a gentleman  al- 
ways to  uncover  his  head  in  the  presence  of  ladies  i" 


“ Man,"  says  the  anatomist,  “changes  entirely  every 
seven  years."  “Therefore,"  says  Jones,  “ my  tailor 
should  not  ask  me  for  the  bill  I contracted  in  1862.  I 
am  not  the  same  person,  hence  I owe  him  nothing. 


Curious  Omission. — Every  Cardinal  Is  now  in  Romo 
except  the  Cardinal— Virtues. 


The  new  Proverbial  Philosopitt. — Ask  no  woman 
her  age.  Never  joke  with  a policeman.  Do  not  play 
at  chess  with  a widow.  Never  contradict  a man  who 
stutters.  Be  civil  to  all  rich  uncles  and  aunts.  Your 
oldest  hat,  of  course,  for  an  evening  party.  Always 
sit  next  the  carver,  if  you  can,  at  dinner.  Keep  your 
own  secrets.  Tell  no  human  being  yon  dye  your 
whiskers.  Wind  up  your  conduct,  like  your  watch, 
once  every  day,  examining  minutely  whether  you  are 
“fast"  or  “slow.”  Make  friends  with  the  steward 
on  board  a steamer ; there’s  no  knowing  how  soon 
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middle  of  December,  as 
it  takes  two  months  to 
communicate  between 
Zanzibar  and  Ujiji.  How, 
then,  can  Livingstone 
have  had  time  to  organ- 
ize his  expedition  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  northern  end 
of  Tanganyika,  and  then 
round  it  to  the  as  yet  un- 
known lakes  at  the  head 
of  the  Congo,  by  the  date 
required  to  verify  this 
new  rumor  of  his  death  ? 
For  the  death,  as  will  be 
perceived,  must  have  hap- 
pened ninety  days  before 
the  news  reached  the 
Portuguese  settlements 
on  the  West  Coast.  Even 
on  the  incredible  suppo- 
sition that  Livingstone 
started  alone,  and  desti- 
tute as  he  then  was  at 
Ujiji,  without  waiting  for 
the  men  and  supplies  he 
had  written  for,  there 
would  not  have  been 
time  for  him  to  have  pen- 
etrated the  totally  unex- 
plored and  extensive  re- 
gion lying  between  Ujiji 
and  the  head  waters  of 
the  Congo.” 

Sir  Roderick’s  argu- 
ment is  further  support- 
ed by  a letter  from  the 
Doctor’s  brother,  the 
English  Consul  at  Fer- 
nando Po,  who  writes  ns 
follows  to  a daughter  of 
the  distinguished  trav- 
eler: 

“ I had  a note  from  Mr. 
Veebenhurg,  our  Commis- 
sioner at  Loaudo,  -which 
shows  that  the  mendacious 
Portuguese  are  not  nil  dead 
yet.  It  was  accompanied  by 
a letter  from  a Portuguese 
traveler  to  the  interior,  who 
had  just  returned,  and  gives 
some  impressions  the  na- 
tives got  of  your  father 
when  he  crossed  the  conti- 
nent in  1854,  though  it  adds 
the  fact,  of  which  your  fa 
ther  was  not  aware,  that  he 
had  to  drink  the  niuange, 
and  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  natives,  as  some  of  the 
poison  showed  that  it  had 
taken  effect  on  him.  Poor 
Vredenmibg  bus  sent  this 
letter  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
as  he  thinks  it  ‘leaves  but 
little  hopes  of  the  safety  of 
Dr.  Livingstone.'  As  the 
natives  told  our  Portuguese 
this  yam  in  June,  1808,  it 
would  appear  that  your  fa- 
ther mauaged  somehow  to 
put  all  his  pieces  together 
again.  I have  written  to 
Vredenbcbo  that  the  rau- 
ange  and  cutting-to-piecec' 
part  of  this  yam  come  out 
of  the  two  calabashes  of 
cacolla  (drink  made  of  hon- 
ey). ‘ With  much  secrecy,' 
says  Vredenbcrg,  ‘the  na- 
tives told  the  Portuguese 
that  I)r.  Livingstone  was 
a great  fetich  man.  He 


DR.  LIVINGSTONE. 


We  give  this  week  the 
portrait  of  the  celebrated 
African  traveler,  Dr. 
Livingstone,  a report 
of  whoso  death  by  a 
tribe  of  savages  is  again 
in  circulation.  The  re- 
port comes  from  Cap- 
tain the  Hon.  Earnest 
Cochrane,  command- 
ing the  British  ship  Of 
war  Petrel , on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  who 
wrote  as  fellows  to  a 
friend  in  England : 


“My  bear  Sir, — A few 
lines  to  tell  you  Dr.  Living- 
ston b lias  been  killed  aud 
burned  by  the  natives  ninety 
days’ journey  from  the  Con- 
go. lie  passed  through  a 
native  town,  aud  was  three 
days  on  his  journey  when 
the  king  of  the  town  died. 
The  natives  declared  Liv- 
ingstone had  bewitched 
him,  sent  after  him,  told 
him  he  had  witched  their 
king,  aud  he  must  die.— 
They  then  killed  him  aud 
burned  him.  This  news 
comes  by  a Portuguese 
trader  traveling  that  way. 
Livingstone  was  on  ttie 
lakes  at  the  head  of  the 
Congo,  making  his  way  to 
the  Congo,  where  lie  was 
going  to  come  out.  I be- 
lieve this  news  to  be  true.” 

Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison, who,  as  our  read  - 
ers will  remember,  stout- 
ly maintained  the  falsity 
of  former  reports  con- 
cerning Dr.  Living- 
stone’s death,  comes 
forward  with  a strong 
argument  againBt  the 
truth  of  the  Portuguese 
trader’s  story.  The 
grounds  of  his  disbelief 
are  stated  as  follows : 

“Livingstone  wrote 
from  Ujiji  on  the  30th  of 
May,  18! >9,  to  Zanzibar, 
requesting  to  be  supplied 
with  a number  of. boat- 
men and  goods  to  enable 
him  to  proceed  to  the 
north  of  Lake  Tanganyi- 
ka, and,  as  he  expressed 
it,  ‘to connect  the  sources 
I have  discovered  with 
the  Nile  of  Shkke  and 
Baker.’  Dr.  Kirk,  in 
his  dispatch  to  Lord 
Clarendon  of  the  2d  of 
October,  1839,  states  that 
he  would  lose  no  time  in 
procuring  and  sending 
the  supplies  demanded. 
Granted  that  these  re- 
quirements were  for- 
warded in  a week  or 
two  from  that  date,  they 
could  not  have  reached 
Livingstone  before  the 
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talked  every  day  with  the  sun— i observed  with  the 
sextant — never  slept  in  a house,  and  had  no  fear  of 
wild  beasts.  He  had  an  animal  in  a box  to  which  he 
never  gave  any  thing  to  eat  (chronometer),  but  always 
when  he  was  traveling  he  talked  to  it  and  asked  it  the 
road— which  he  never  asked  of  any  one.  Prom  time 
to  time  he  opened  papers,  and  began  to  talk  to  them. 
He  passed  rivers  without  a canoe,  and  did  many  other 
wondrous  things.’ " 

To  enable  our  readers  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  references  to  dates  and  distances  in 
Sir  Roderick’s  letter,  we  publish  on  this  page 
an  accurately  engraved  map  of  Africa,  with  Dr. 
Livingstone’s  last  route,  marked  therein  by  Sir 
Roderick  as  far  as  Ujiji,  where  the  traveler  is 
now  supposed  to  be.  As  the  small  scale  on  which 
this  map  is  drawn  might  deceive  some,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state  that  Lake  Tanganyika  is  about 
three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  the  country 
between  that  lake  and  the  West  Coast  is  utterly 
unknown,  which  last  fact  must  add  considerably 
to  the  difficulties  of  traveling,  and  consequently 
to  the  time  required  for  making  the  journey.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  Sir  Roderick’s  firm  belief 
in  the  safety  of  his  friend  may  be  justified  by  lat- 
er intelligence. 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 


in  JTlhe  Books.— Booh  iV. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  MEETING. 

When  Maud,  following  her  conductor,  reached 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  she  stopped  the  serv- 
ant by  a quick  gesture  from  opening  it  and  an- 
nouncing her. 

“I  am  expected,”  she  said,  almost  in  a whis- 
per. ‘ ‘ I will  go  in  by  myself.  ” 

She  entered  a large,  dimly-lighted  room.  The 
furniture,  always  sombre,  had  once  been  also 
rich,  but  was  now  merely  dingy.  A fire  burned 
in  a low,  wide  grate  at  one  end  of  it.  On  the 
tall,  old-fashioned  mantle-piece  stood  a couple  of 
branch  candlesticks,  holding  lighted  wax  tapers. 
From  their  position,  these  illumined  only  the 
upper  part  of  the  room ; the  rest  was  more  or 
Jess  in  deep  shadow.  There  was  a large  arm- 
chair drawn  to  one  side  of  the  fire-place.  Its 
back  was  toward  the  principal  door  of  the  room. 
But  one  entering  from  the  staircase  could  see 
the  long  draperies  of  the  occupant  of  the  chair, 
against  which  a white  drooping  hand  was  strong- 
ly relieved. 

Maud  stood  still  for  a second.  Not  for  lon- 
ger than  a second ; for,  almost  immediately,  she 
closed  the  door  behind  her ; and  the  noise,  though 
slight,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  solitary  per- 
son who  sat  there.  Maud  had  but  an  instant  in 
which  to  observe  her  melancholy  drooping  atti- 
tude, when  the  ladH  turned  Qier  head,  peering 


into  the  dimness  of  the  distant  part  of  the  room, 
and  suddenly  rose  and  leaned  with  both  hands 
on  the  back  of  her  chair. 

“ Veronica!” 

Veronica  drew  in  her  breath  with  a great  gasp, 
almost  like  a sob,  and  held  out  her  arms.  In 
an  instant  Maud  held  her  in  a close  embrace, 
kissing  her  and  crying  over  her  with  a gush  of 
unrestrained  tears. 

But  Veronica  stood  as  silent  as  a statue,  strain- 
ing the  other  tightly  in  her  arms,  tearless,  and 
with  ice-cold  hands  and  lips,  until  all  at  once 
she  pressed  Maud  down  into  the  chair,  and  sank 
on  to  the  floor  at  her  feet  in  her  old  familiar 
posture,  burying  her  face  on  Maud’s  knees. 

Presently  Maud  spoke.  “ Dear  Veronica,  will 
you  not  get  up  and  sit  beside  me  ? I want  to 
see  you.” 

Veronica  raised  her  head. 

“And  I want  to  see  you,  Maudie.  It  all 
seems  unreal.  I can’t  believe  that  I am  hearing 
your  voice.” 

She  slowly  rose  up  from  the  floor,  and  stood 
bending  a little  over  Maud,  and  holding  her 
hands.  Both  girls  were  in  deep  mourning. 
Maud  wore  a plain  merino  gown,  trimmed  with 
a little  crape.  Veronica’s  rich  rustling  silk  robe 
swept  the  ground,  and  was  elaborately  adorned 
with  all  the  art  of  a Parisian  dress-maker.  Jet 
gleamed  mysteriously  here  and  there  upon  it, 
and  its  deep  crape  trimming  was  of  a very  dif- 
ferent texture  and  quality  from  that  which  Maud 
wore. 

Veronica  fixed  her  eyes  on  Maud’s  face.  The 
latter  was  rather  pale,  and  her  eyes  bore  traces 
of  the  tears  they  had  just  shed.  But  she  was 
still  the  same  Maud  whom  Veronica  had  known 
and  loved.  Her  bright  hair  shone  like  a golden- 
tinged  cloud  at  sunset  above  her  black  garments. 
There  was  the  broad  clear  brow,  the  mobile 
mouth,  the  earnest  blue  eyes,  unchanged  in  the 
character  of  their  expression. 

On  her  side,  what  did  Maud  see? 

A face  undeniably,  strikingly  beautiful;  but 
with  its  chief  beauties  all  exaggerated,  as  it 
were,  in  some  undefinable  way.  Veronica’s  fig- 
ure was  a little  fuller  than  it  had  been.  And 
the  tendency  to  heaviness  about  her  cheeks  and 
jaw  had  slightly  developed  itself.  Her  thick 
eyelashes  were  intensely — it  seemed  almost  un- 
naturally— black.  The  semicircle  of  her  jetty 
brows  was  defined  with  the  hard  precision  of  a 
geometrical  line.  Her  glossy  hair  was  pulled 
down  in  waves  as  accurate  as  those  that  edge  a 
scollop-shell,  so  as  to  leave  visible  scarce  a fin- 
ger's breadth  of  forehead — an  arrangement  which 
at  once  lowered,  and  made  ignobly  sensual,  the 
whole  type  and  character  of  her  face.  Her 
cheeks  and  lips  were  tinged  with  a vivid  red. 
Her  once  supple  waist  was  compressed  into  a 
painfully  small  girdle.  In  a word,  Artifice  had 
laid  its  debasing  hand  on  her  every  natural  grace 
and  beauty. 


A “ thing  of  beau- 
ty” painted,  pinched, 
padded,  yielded  up  to 
the  low  devices  of  co- 
quetry, becomes  not 
a “joy,”  but  a toy, 
forever.  And  then, 
with  the  contempti- 
ble and  grotesque, 
what  tragedy  is  min- 
gled, when  we  see  a 
living  human  soul 
prisoned  behind  the 
doll’s  mask,  and  flut- 
tering its  maimed 
pinions  against  the 
base  enameled  false- 
hood. Such  a soul 
looked  out  of  Veron- 
ica’s lustrous  eyes 
into  Maud’s  as  they 
remained  gazing  at 
each  other,  hand  in 
hand. 

“ I would  ask 
you  to  forgive  me, 
Maud,”  said  Veron- 
ica, “but  that  I 
think  you  are  hap- 

py-"  „ 

To  forgive  you, 
Veronica?” 

“To  forgive  my 
depriving  you  of 
your  fortune,”  said 
Veronica,  quickly. 
“That  is  what  I 
mean.  B ut  y ou  nev- 
er coveted  wealth.” 

Veronica  had,  un- 
consciously to  her- 
self, acquired  the 
habit  of  assuming, 
with  complacent  se- 
curity, that  whoso- 
ever refrained  from 
grasping  at  an  ob- 
ject, or  repining  at 
its  loss,  must  be  in- 
different to  it,  and 
exempt  from  any 
combat  with  desire: 
like  those  savages 
who,  modem  travel- 
ers tell  us,  are  inca- 
pable of  conceiving 
any  check  to  tyran- 
ny save  the  limit  of 
power  to  tyrannize. 

“Don’t  speak  of 
that  dreadful  mon- 
’cy!”  cried  Maud, 
impulsively.  “I  hate 
to  think  of  it.  ” 
Veronica  dropped 
Maud’s  hands,  drew 
back,  and  seated  herself  on  a low  prie  - dieu. 
There  was  an  air  of  self-assertion  in  her  non- 
chalant attitude,  and  she  toyed  carelessly  with 
a magnificent  diamond  ring  that  glittered  on  her 
finger. 

“Dear  Veronica,”  said  Maud,  clasping  her 
hands  together  as  they  lay  on  her  lap,  “ it  does 
indeed  seem,  as  you  say,  like  a dream.  All  that 
weary,  weary  time.  Oh,  my  poor  Veronica,  if 
you  could  know  how  we  missed  you  and  mourn- 
ed for  you!” 

Maud  did  not  realize  as  yet  how  far  apart  they 
two  were.  Veronica’s  life  during  her  absence 
from  England  was  unknown  to  Maud.  She  im- 
agined it  confusedly  to  herself,  as  a time  of  dis- 
appointment, remorse,  and  sorrow.  The  two 
girls  had  always  been  very  different  even  in  child- 
hood. But  the  courses  of  their  lives  had  been 
parallel,  so  to  speak ; and  as  time  brought  to 
each  character  its  natural  development,  they  did 
not  seem  for  a while  to  grow  more  widely  sun- 
dered. But  from  the  day  of  Veronica’s  flight — 
and  doubtless  for  many  a day  previous,  only  that 
the  divergence  up  to  that  point  was  too  slight  and 
subtle  to  be  observed — the  two  lives  had  branch- 
ed apart,  and  tended  ever  further  from  each  oth- 
er to  the  end.  Veronica  was  more  sensible  of 
this  than  Maud.  She  felt  instinctively  that  the 
downward-tending  path  she  had  been  pursuing 
was  not  clearly  conceivable  to  Maud.  Nor,  in 
truth,  had  the  latter  any  idea  of  the  degrading 
flatteries,  the  base  suspicions,  the  humiliating 
hypocrisies,  the  petty  ambitions,  the  paltry  pleas- 
ures, and  corroding  cares,  ennobled  by  no  spark 
of  unselfish  love,  which  had  made  up  the  exist- 
ence of  the  vicar’s  daughter. 

he  one  had  been  journeying  through  a home- 
like country,  which  never  in  its  dreariest  parts 
quite  lost  the  wide  prospect  of  the  sky,  or  the 
breath  of  pure  air;  although  the  former  might 
drop  chill  rain,  and  the  latter  might  blow  rough- 
ly at  times.  The  other  had  plunged  into  a trop- 
ical jungle;  beautiful  on  its  borders  with  gay 
birds  and  flowers,  but  within  dark,  stifling,  and 
deadly. 

Veronica  was  conscious  of  a shade  of  disap- 
pointment on  once  more  beholding  Maud.  She 
was  disappointed  in  herself.  She  had  been 
moved  and  startled  by  the  first  sight  of  Maud ; 
but  no  tears  had  welled  up  from  her  heart  into 
her  eyes.  No  deep  emotion  had  been  stirred. 
She  felt,  with  a sort  of  unacknowledged  dread, 
that  she  had  grown  harder  than  of  old.  She  had 
yearned  for  the  luxuiy  of  genuine  feeling,  and 
recalled  the  sweetness  of  impulsive  affectionate 
moments  when  she  had  forgotten,  by  Maud’s 
side,  to  be  vain  and  selfish.  But  now  the  springs 
of  pure  tenderness  seemed  to  be  dry.  She  was 
uneasy  until  she  could  assert  her  grandeur,  her 
success,  her  triumph.  She  wished  to  love  Maud, 
and  to  be  loved  by  her ; but  she  also  wished  that 
Maud  should  be  brought  to  sec  and  to  acknowl- 
edge how  brilliant  was  her  fortune,  how  great  a 


lady  the  Princess  de’  Barletti  would  be,  and  how 
far  above  pity  or  contempt  she  had  raised  herself. 

She  bad  written  perhaps  too  humbly  to  Hugh 
Lockwood,  dashing  off  the  note  without  stopping 
to  weigh  her  words.  If  so,  she  must  let  them 
all  see  that  she  was  no  penitent  to  be  pardoned 
and  wept  over,  but  a woman  who  had  gained 
what  she  aimed  at,  and  who  understood  its 
value. 

She  turned  the  flashing  diamond  round  and 
round  on  her  finger,  as  she  answered  slowly, 
“You  mourned  for  me?  Yet  you  did  not  an- 
swer my  letter!  Your  mourning  cost  you  little 
trouble.  ” 

“ Not  answer  your  letter ! Indeed,  Veronica, 
I did.  And  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  at 
the  risk  of  offending — at  some  risk.  Did  you 
never  get  my  answer?” 

The  blood  rushed  into  Veronica’s  face  as  she 
listened,  and  a suspicion  of  the  truth  crossed  her 
mind : namely,  that  Maud’s  letter  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  Sir  John  Gale.  But  she  merely  said, 
“ Never.  I never  heard  from  any  one  at  home, 
although  I wrote  several  times.  If  you  did 
write,”  she  paused  and  changed  her  phrase  after 
a quick  glance  at  Maud’s  face ; “ since  you  did 
write,  your  letter  must  have  gone  astray  in  some 
way.” 

“Oh,  Veronica,  how  cruel  you  must  have 
thought  me ! And  yet — you  could  not,  surely, 
think  me  so  ? You  did  not  doubt  my  affection 
for  you  ?” 

“ Oh,  I alternately  doubted  and  believed  all 
sorts  of  things.  Well ; it  is  over  now." 

“ Dear  Veronica,  I have  been  told  — Hugh 
told  me  of  his  interview  with  those  gentlemen 
to-day.  And  we  are  both  unfeignedly  relieved 
and  thankful  to  know  that — that  — that  your 
claim  will  be  established.  ” 

“Although  you  lose  by  it!  There  was  no 
doubt  of  the  illegality  of  the  will.  Any  court 
would  have  given  the  case  in  my  favor.  But  I 
am  not  the  less  sensible,”  added  Veronica,  after 
an  instant’s  hesitation,  “of  your  generous  for- 
bearance. To  have  gone  to  law  would  have  been 
very  terrible — for  every  one.  ” 

“It  should  never  have  been  done  with  my 
consent.  Veronica,  you  have  not  asked — you 
have  said  nothing  about — Uncle  Charles.  Did 
you  fear  to  ask?  He  is  well,  thank  God.” 

“ I had  heard  that  my  father  was  alive  and 
well  from  Mr.  Frost.  I hope  he  is  also  a little 
less  obdurate  against  his  only  child  than  he  was.  ” 
Maud  was  shocked  by  the  hardness  of  the  tone 
in  which  this  was  said.  Veronica’s  manner  alto- 
gether was  unexpectedly  chilling  after  the  warmth 
of  her  first  embrace,  and  the  tenor  of  the  note 
she  had  written. 

“ He  has  been  very  unhappy,  Veronica.” 

“ I regret  it : although  my  unhappiness  seems 
to  have  been  indifferent  to  him.  ” 

“As  you  begged  in  your  note  that  no  word 
should  be  said  of  it  to  any  one,  we  did  not  even 
tell  Uncle  Charles  that — ” 

“ Tell  him  ? Is  he  here,  in  Londoft  ?” 

“Yes,  dear.  Did  you  not  know  it?  Ah,  I 
am  glad  you  did  not  know  it!  That  explains. 
If  you  had  known  he  was  here,  you  would  have 
asked  to  see  him,  would  you  not  ?” 

Maud’s  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  spoke, 
and  she  took  Veronica’s  hand  in  both  hers  ca- 
ressingly. 

“Papa  is  here!  You  have  been  with  him 
quite  lately — to-day  ?" 

‘ ‘ Yes.  I left  him  at  Gower  Street.  You  will 
not  be  angry,  dear,  when  I tell  you  that,  as  you 
had  made  no  sign,  we  had  resolved — Hugh  and 
I — to  say  nothing  to  your  father  about  all  the 
trouble,  now  past  and  over,  until  he  should  be  at 
home  again  in  Shipley.  I am  going  back  w ith 
him.  And  then,  when  we  were  quietly  together 
in  the  old  house,  I should  have  told  him.  ” 
“Then  papa  does  not  know  that  I — that  Sir 
John  Gale  is  dead  ?” 

“No;  he  has  lived  quite  secluded  from  the 
chance  of  hearing  it.” 

“ What  brought  him  to  town?” 

Maud  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  her  voice  sank 
as  she  answered : “ He  came  for  Aunt  Hilda’s 
funeral.” 

There  was  a painful  silence.  Even  Veronica’s 
egotism  was  dumb  before  all  the  considerations 
connected  with  those  words.  Presently  Maud 
said,  “ But  now  you  will  try  to  see  your  father 
before  we  go  away,  will  you  not,  dear  Veronica  ?” 

Veronica  was  agitated.  She  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  walked  quickly  about  the  room.  Then 
she  returned  to  Maud’s  side,  and,  bending  over 
her,  kissed  her  forehead. 

“ Maudie,  Maudie,  do  you  think  he  has  any 
love  left  in  his  heart  for  me  ?” 

“Yes,  dear  Veronica ; I am  sure  he  loves  you. 
Do  not  let  that  doubt  stand  between  you.  ” 

“No;  but  I had  intended  something  differ- 
ent. I meant,  of  course,  to  see  papa.  I meant 
to  try  to  see  him  later,  after  I — . I believe  it 
will  be  best  that  I should  not  see  him  yet.” 
“Will  that  be  quite  right,  Veronica?” 

“I  must  act  according  to  my  own  judgment, 
and  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  a right  to 
advise  me.” 

Maud  looked  at  her  in  sorrowful  surprise. 
Veronica’s  tone  had  changed  again  to  one  of 
haughty  coldness.  And  who  were  they  who  had 
“ a right  to  advise”  her  ? 

“ I think,”  said  Maud,  gently,  “ that  any  one 
would  advise  you  to  relieve  your  father’s  mind 
as  soon  as  possible.  Think  what  he  has  suf- 
fered!” 

“ I will  write  to  papa  when  he  gets  to  Ship- 
ley,”  returned  Veronica,  after  a pause.  “And 
I believe  that  will  be  the  best  on  the  sole  ground 
of  consideration  for  him.  I do,  indeed,  Maudie. 
But  now  tell  me  about  yourself.  ” 

“There  is  little  to  tell.  My  great  good  news 
you  know  already.” 

“Great  good  news?  No. — Oh,  stay.  You 
JSfthEtflican  f"  ansivcrcd  Maud. 
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while  a bright  blush  came  into  her  pale  cheek, 
and  her  eyes  shone,  as  she  looked  at  Veronica, 
with  bashful  candor. 

“Is  it  really  such  good  news?  He  is  a man 
of  no  family,  and — ” 

“Veronica!  Do  you  speak  seriously?  lie 
comes  of  honest  people,  I am  glad  to  say.  But 
if  he  did  not,  he  is  lie.  And  that  is  enough  for 
me.” 

“You  never  cared  about  your  own  ancestry. 
But  then,  Mr.  Lockwood  is  quite  poor.” 

“Not  poorer  than  I am,”  said  Maud.  The 
next  instant  she  feared  that  the  words  might  be 
taken  as  a complaint  or  a reproach  to  Veronica, 
and  she  added,  quickly,  “ I never  expected  rich- 
es. I always  knew  that  I should  be  poor.  I had 
no  right  to  look  for  wealth,  and,  as  you  said  your- 
self, I do  not  covet  it.  ” 

“ No ; not  wealth,  perhaps.  But  look  here, 
Maudie;  I shall  come  and  put  myself  at  your 
feet  as  I used  to  do.  I can  talk  to  you  better 
so.  It  will  seem  like  old  times,  won’t  it?” 

But  the  gulf  that  divided  the  old  times  from 
the  new  was  forcibly  brought  to  Maud’s  mind 
by  the  fact  that  Lady  Gale  cautiously  fastened 
the  door  that  led  into  her  bedroom,  where  her 
maid  was  sitting,  lest  the  woman  should  enter 
the  drawing-room  and  surprise  her  mistress  in 
that  undignified  posture.  Further,  Maud  ob- 
served that  Veronica,  by  sitting  on  a low  stool 
at  her  feet,  was  not  compelled  to  meet  her  eyes, 
as  she  had  done  when  they  had  conversed  to- 
gether before. 

Veronica’s  rich  draperies  flowed  over  the  dingy 
carpet  as  she  placed  herself  on  the  foot-stool,  with 
her  head  resting  against  Maud’s  knees.  Maud 
timidly  touched  the  glossy  coils  of  hair  that  lay 
on  her  lap.  And  her  pale,  pure  face  shone  above 
them  like  a white  star  at  twilight. 

“Now,  Maudie,”  began  Veronica,  in  a low 
voice,  that  had  something  constrained  in  its 
sound,  “I  don’t  want  to  speak  of  the  past  year. 
You  got  my  letter — thanks  to  little  Flew,  poor 
little  fellow!— although  I did  not  get  your  an- 
swer. You  know  the  contents  of  that  letter. 
They  expressed  my  genuine  feeling  at  the  time. 
Beyond  having  left  Shipley  without  papa’s  knowl- 
edge, I consider  that  I have  nothing  to  reproach 
myself  with.” 

Maud  gave  a little  sigh,  but  said  nothing. 

The  sigh  or  the  silence,  or  both,  annoyed  Ve- 
ronica; for  she  proceeded,  with  some  irritation 
of  manner:  “And  I do  not  intend  to  be  re- 
proached by  others.  Evil  and  trouble  came 
truly,  but  they  were  none  of  my  making.  I 
was' the  victim  and  the  sufferer.  I was  entitled 
to  sympathy,  if  ever  woman  was.  But  through- 
out I kept  one  object  in  view,  and  I have  achieved 
it.  I shall  be  replaced  in  my  proper  position  in 
the  world — in  a position  far  loftier,  indeed,  than 
any  one  could  have  prophesied  for  me.  ” 

All  this  was  inexpressibly  painful  to  Maud. 
Instead  of  the  trembling  gratitude  for  deliver- 
ance from  obloquy;  instead  of  the  ingenuous 
confession  of  her  own  faults,  and  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  undeserved  good  fortune,  which  she 
had  expected  to  find  in  Veronica,  there  was  a 
hard  and  hostile  tone  of  mind  that  must  be  for- 
ever, and  by  the  nature  of  it,  barren  of  good 
things.  Maud  was  very  young;  she  had  her 
share  of  the  rashness  in  judgment  that  belongs 
to  youth.  But,  besides  that,  she  had  a quality 
by  no  means  so  commonly  found  in  the  young — 
a single-minded  candor  and  simplicity  of  soul, 
which  led  her  to  accept  words  at  their  standard 
dictionary  value.  She  made  allowance  for  no 
depreciation  of  currency,  but  credited  the  bank 
whence  such  not*  were  issued  with  an  amount 
of  metal  exactly  equivalent  to  that  expressed  by 
the  symbol. 

That  Veronica,  in  speaking  as  she  did,  was 
fighting  against  conscience,  and  striving  to  drown 
the  voice  of  self-reproach,  never  occurred  to  Maud 
Desmond.  She  was  grieved  and  disappointed. 
She  dared  not  trust  herself  to  speak ; and  it  was 
the  strength  of  her  constant,,  clinging  affectiou 
that  made  Veronica’s  speech  so  painful. 

Veronica  continued  : “ You  must  not  think 
that  I mean  to  be  unmindful  of  you,  Maud,  in 
my  prosperity.  I know  that  in  a measure  I may 
be  said  to  have  deprived  you  of  a fortune,  al- 
though, had  it  not  been  to  injure  and  cut  me  to 
the  quick,  that  fortune  would  never  have  been 
bequeathed  to  you.” 

“ Veronica ! I implore  you  not  to  speak  of 
that  odious  money ! I had  no  claim  to  it  in  jus- 
tice, no  desire  for  it.  For  Heaven’s  sake  let  us 
be  silent  on  that  score !” 

“No,”  returned  Veronica,  raising  herself  a 
little  on  her  elbow  as  she  spoke,  and  looking  up 
at  the  other  girl,  with  cheeks  that  revealed  a 
deeper  flush  beneath  the  false  color  that  tinged 
them:  “No,  Maud,  I can  not  consent  to  be  si- 
lent. I have  made  up  my  mind  that  you  shall 
have  a handsome  dowry.  It  should  have  been 
a really  splendid  one  if  all  the  money  had  come 
to  me.  As  it  is,  I dare  say  Mr.  Lockwood  will 
be—” 

Maud  put  her  trembling  hand  on  Veronica’s 
lips.  ‘ ‘ Oh,  pray,  pray,"  she  said,  ‘ ‘ do  not  speak 
of  it!  Dear  Veronica,  it  is  impossible!  It  can 
never  be !” 

Veronica  removed  her  arm  from  Maud’s  knee, 
a dark  frown  knitted  her  brows  for  an  instant, 
but  almost  immediately  she  said,  lightly,  as  she 
rose  from  the  floor : “ Oh,  Maudie,  Maudie,  w hat 
a tragedy  face ! Don’t  be  childish,  Maudie.  I 
say  it  must  be.  I shall  not  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Lockwood  will  doubtless  be  more 
reasonable.” 

“ Do  not  dream  of  it ! You  do  not  know 
him.  ” 

“ I am  not  in  love  with  him,”  retorted  Veron- 
ica, smiling  disdainfully  ; “ but  that  is  quite  an- 
other thing!”  • 

However,  she  suddenly  resolved  to  say  no 
more  on  the  subject  to  Maud.  She  had  another 
scheme  in  her  head.  She  could  not  quite  forget 
Hugh  s old  admirati<gi$jr  }i|efeetf>:<m|l  she  meant 
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to  seek  an  interview  with  him.  She  would  do 
no  wrong  to  Maud,  even  if  Hugh  were  to  put 
aside  for  a few  moments  the  perfectness  of  his 
allegiance.  But— she  would  like  to  assert  her 
personal  influence.  She  wished  him  to  bend  his 
stiff-necked  pride  before  the  power  of  her  beauty 
and  the  charm  of  her  manner.  And  in  so  wish- 
ing, she  declared  to  herself  that  her  main  object 
was  to  be  generous  to  Maud,  and  to  give  her  a 
marriage  portion. 

“ Maudie,  let  my  maid  take  your  hat  and 
cloak.  This  room  is  warm.  We  must  have 
some  tea  together,”  she  said,  going  toward  the 
door  of  her  bedchamber  as  she  spoke. 

“No,  Veronica,  I can  not  stay.  And  pray 
don’t  call  any  one.  I could  take  off  my  hat  and 
cloak  myself,  if  need  were.” 

‘ ‘ You  can  not  stay  ? Oh,  Maud ! ” 

‘ ‘ Hugh  will  come  for  me  at  nine  o’clock.  And 
I promised  to  be  ready.” 

“ He  is  a bit  of  tyrant,  then,  your  Hugh?” 

Maud  shook  her  head  and  smiled  faintly. 

“Do  you  love  him  very  much,  white  owl ?” 

The  old  jesting  epithet,  coming  thus  unawares 
from  her  lips,  touched  a chord  in  Veronica’s 
heart  which  had  hitherto'  remained  dumb.  She 
burst  into  tears,  and  running  to  Maud,  put  her 
arms  around  her,  and  sobbed  upon  her  neck. 
Maud  was  thankful  to  see  those  tears ; but  for 
some  time  neither  of  the  girls  said  a word.  Then 
Maud  began  to  speak  of  Hugh : to  say  how  good 
he  was,  how  true,  honest,  and  noble-minded,  and 
how  dearly  she  loved  him.  And  then — still  hold- 
ing Veronica’s  head  against  her  breast — she  spoke 
of  the  vicar,  of  the  folks  at  Shipley,  and  gave 
what  news  she  could  of  all  that  had  passed  in 
her  old  home  since  she  left  it.  She  tried,  with 
every  innocent  wile  she  could  think  of,  to  lead 
Veronica’s  thoughts  back  to  the  days  of  her  child- 
hood and  girlhood,  that  seemed  now  so  far,  so 
very  far  away. 

“ I shall  never  see  the  old  place  again,  Maudie. 
Never,  never ! But,  dear  white  owl,  I have 
something  to  tell  you.  I — I — how  shall  I be- 
gin ? I found  a relation  in  Naples : a cousin  by 
my  mother’s  side.  ” 

“Was  she  good  to  you?  Did  you  like  her, 
dear  ?” 

‘ ‘ It  isn’t  my  fault,  it  is  the  fault  of  your  stupid 
English  language,  if  I was  unable  to  convey  to 
you  at  once  that  my  relative  is — is  cugino,  not 
cugina.  Don’t  look  so  amazed !” 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  look  amazed,  dear  Veroni- 
ca." 

“Well,  this  cousin — Cesare  his  name  is — is  a 
Principe  de’  Barletti.  Barletti,  you  know,  was 
mamma’s  name.  And  he  is  a good  fellow,  and 
very  fond  of  me,  and — I mean  to  marry  him, 
by-and-by.” 

“To  marry  him?” 

“Yes.” 

“And — and  he  is  good,  you  say?  and  you 
really  love  him  ?” 

“ Oh  yes ; I — I love  him,  of  course.  And  he  is 
devoted  to  me.  We  do  not  speak  of  our  engage- 
ment as  yet;  because-r-you  do  not  need  to  be 
told  why.  But  I shall  assuredly  be  Princess  de’ 
Barletti,  Maud.” 

Maud’s  mind  was  in  such  a chaos  of  astonish- 
ment that  she  could  hardly  speak.  It  all  seemed 
incredible.  But  she  clung  to  the  only  hopeful 
point  she  could  discern,  and  repeated  once  more, 
“ He  is  good,  and  you  do  really  love  him,  Veron- 
ica ?” 

“I  tell  you  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  he 
would  not  do  for  me,”  said  Veronica,  a little 
sharply. 

Her  soft  mood  was  wearing  away.  Maud  did 
not  show  herself  sufficiently  delighted ; by  no 
means  sufficiently  impressed.  Astonished  she 
was,  truly.  But  not  quite  in  the  right  manner. 

“And — and  is  he  in  Naples  now,  your  cous- 
in?” 

‘ * In  Naples !”  still  more  sharply.  ‘ ‘ Certainly 
not.  He  is  here.” 

“Oh ! I did  not  know  it.  I had  not  heard 
of  it,  Veronica.” 

“ I had  no  other  male  relative  to  whom  I could 
look  for  due  protection  and  support,”  said  Veron- 
ica, with  some  bitterness. 

At  this  moment  a servant  appeared,  saying 
that  Miss  Desmond  was  waited  for. 

“I  must  go,  dear.  Indeed  I must,”  said 
Maud,  springing  up.  “And  I have  not  said 
half  that  I wanted  to  say  to  you.  I will  write. 
Tell  me  where  I can  write  to  you.” 

Veronica  dismissed  the  servant,  who  was  lin- 
gering near  the  door,  and  bade  him  say  that  Miss 
Desmond  would  come  immediately.  Then  she 
kissed  and  embraced  Maud,  and  told  her  that  a 
letter  sent  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Simpson  would  al- 
ways find  her. 

“God  bless  you,  Maudie!  Thank  you  for 
coming.  How  you  hasten  ! Ah,  this  Hugh  is 
a tyrant ! Can  not  he  be  kept  waiting  for  a mo- 
ment ?” 

“ Good-by,  dear  Veronica.  Think  of  what  I 
have  said  about  Uncle  Charles ! If  you  would 
but  try  to  see  him  before  we  go.  God  bless  you. 
Good-by!” 

Maud  drew  down  her  veil  to  hide  her  tearful 
eyes  as  she  went  swiftly  down  the  staircase.  Ve- 
ronica stole  out  after  her,  and  looking  over  the 
balusters  into  the  lighted  hall,  saw  Hugh  Lock- 
wood  standing  there ; saw  Maud  run  up  to  him  ; 
saw  the  face  of  protecting  fondness  he  turned 
upon  the  girlish  figure  at  his  side ; saw  the  quiet 
trustful  gesture  with  which  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  and  they  went  away  together. 
And  then  Veronica  Lady  Gale  turned  back  into 
her  own  room,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees 
beside  the  chair  that  Maud  had  sat  in,  and  bury- 
ing her  hot  face  in  its  cushions,  yielded  herself 
up  to  a tearless  paroxysm  of  rage  and  yearning 
and  regret.  And  the  staid  Louise  was  much  sur- 
prised next  day  to  find  her  mistress’s  delicate 
eambricJiandkerchief  all  torn  and  jagged — just, 
she  declared,  as  though  some  creature  had  bit- 
ten it. 
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CROSSING  BROADWAY. 

Crossing  the  great  thoroughfare  of  New  York 
in  a “jam”  is  the  severest  trial  to  which  the 
nerves  of  the  rural  visitor  to  this  metropolis  can 
be  subjected.  A well-known  sea-captain,  whose 
“beard  has  been  shaken  in  many  a tempest,” 
otice  asserted  that  he  incurred  more  danger  in 
going  across  the  city  to  his  ship  than  in  doubling 
Cape  Horn.  Genuine  New-  Yorkers,  however, 
make  nothing  of  it.  They  plunge  into  the  mov- 
ing mass  of  horses  and  vehicles,  and,  by  dint 
of  dodging  and  ducking,  make  their  way  across 
with  the  utmost  nonchalance , and  without  once 
thinking  that  in  those  twenty  paces  they  have 
run  more  risks  and  had  more  hair-breadth  es- 
capes than  many  a traveler  who  has  gone  round 
the  world.  But  our  country  cousins  take  a much 
more  serious  view’  of  the  case.  Like  the  pilgrims 
in  the  hymn-book,  they  stand  trembling  on  the 
brink  of  the  living  river  that  flows,  in  two  un- 
ceasing currents,  up  and  down  Broadway,  wait- 
ing for  some  guardian  angel,  in  the  guise  of  a 
stalwart  policeman,  to  come  and  pilot  them  over. 
If  young  and  pretty,  ladies  have  not  long  to  wait. 
It  is  really  astonishing  what  a quick  eye  a mem- 
ber of  the  “Broadway  squad”  has  for  a pretty 
and  well-dressed  young  lady  who  war  his  serv- 
ices ; and  how  quickly  the  magic  bati  n opens  a 
safe  passage  for  her  across  the  street. 

Our  illustration  on  page  168  is  a scene  from 
life,  and  such  a one  as  may  be  witnessed  every 
day  in  Broadway.  The  characteristic  gallantry 
of  the  policeman  who  escorts  the  two  elegant 
young  ladies  across  the  street,  leaving  the  old 
lady  to  get  across  as  best  she  may,  and  pick  up 
her  bundles  if  she  can,  the  calm  remonstrance 
in  the  face  of  the  substantial  old  Quaker,  the 
glee  of  the  disreputable  street-boy  • at  the  old 
lady’s  fright,  are  admirably  depicted  by  our  art- 
ist. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Among  the  curious  celebrations  of  the  present  day 
may  be  reckoned  that  which  was  inaugurated  by  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  that  public- 
spirited  lady.  The  members  of  the  Women’s  Bureau 
took  charge  of  the  affair,  and  a goodly  number  of  il- 
lustrious guests  assembled  at  their  rooms  in  Twenty- 
third  Street  at  the  appointed  hour  of  the  auspicious 
day.  Social  intercourse,  and  a lively  admiration  of 
the  gifts  presented  to  Miss  Anthony,  were  first  on  the 
programme.  Then  a sparkling  poem  by  Miss  Phoebe 
Cary  was  read.  Afterward  came  various  good  things  in 
prose  and  verse.  Miss  Anthony  being  loudly  “called 
for,"  responded  in  a characteristic  little  speech.  In- 
tellectual treats  being  over,  the  evening  terminated 
appropriately  by  what  is  usually  considered  the  more 
“ substantial"  entertainment. 

A lady  once  asked  Mr.  Wesley,  “ Supposing  that  you 
knew  that  yon  would  die  at  twelve  o’clock  to-morrow 
night,  how  would  you  spend  the  intervening  time  f" 

“ How,  madam  ?”  he  replied ; “ why  just  as  I intend 
to  spend  it  now.  I should  preach  in  the  evening  at 
Gloucester,  and  again  at  five  to-morrow  morning ; after 
that  I should  ride  to  Tewksbury,  preach  in  the  after- 
noon, and  meet  the  societies  in  the  evening.  I should 
then  repair  to  friend  Martin's  house,  who  expects  to 
entertain  me,  converse  and  pray  with  the  family  as 
usual,  retire  to  my  room  at  ten  o’clock,  commend  my- 
self to  my  Heavenly  Father,  lie  down  to  rest,  and  wake 
up  in  glory.”  How  few  there  are  who  so  live  that  they 
could  answer  such  a question  in  a similar  spirit ! 

Among  the  Sandwich  Mountains,  New  Hampshire, 
there  is  a deep  glen,  thickly  covered  with  hemlock, 
spruce,  fir,  and  other  evergreen  trees,  upon  whose  tops 
the  snow  lodges,  shutting  out  the  fierce  northern 
winds,  as  well  as  the  light  of  day.  This  secluded 
spot  has  been  found  to  be  the  winter  residence  of 
thousands  of  New  England  robins,  who  prefer  some- 
what restricted  quarters  at  home  to  southern  migra- 
tion. 

Carefully-prepared  government  vouchers  are  now 
being  sent  to  pensioners  by  the  United  States  Pension 
Agents,  to  enable  each  one  to  collect  his  own  pension 
easily.  On  the  receipt  of  the  vou  her,  the  pensioner 
has  only  to  sign  it  according  to  directions,  and  return 
by  mail  to  the  agent,  when  a check  on  the  United 
States  Treasury  is  immediately  returned.  No  attor- 
ney expenditures  are  necessary. 

During  the  year  1869,  2799  men  failed  in  business  in 
the  United  States.  These  were  mainly  merchants, 
many  of  them  the  victims  of  circumstances  not  within 
their  control.  Yet  a lesson  may  be  learned  from  this 
statement : Live  always  within  your  income ! 

Probably  there  are  not  five  hundred  women  in  Wy- 
oming, so  that  the  recent  bill  giving  women  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  that  Territory  can  not  afford  any  true 
illustration  of  the  results  of  such  a law  were  it  wide- 
ly extended.  But  in  Utah  there  ate,  perhaps,  eighty 
thousand  women,  of  whom  twenty-five  thousand, 
probably,  would  be  qualified  to  vote ; so  that  they 
might  easily  change  the  character  of  any  election,  if 
they  chose. 

Daniel  Drew,  the  founder  of  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
inary, at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  proposes  to  enlarge 
the  basis  of  that  institution  so  as  to  make  it  a com- 
plete university.  He  has  already  expended  half  a 
million  of  dollars  upon  the  Theological  Department, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  a million  more  will  be  neces- 
sary to  successfully  establish  the  literary  department 
If  this  enterprise  is  completed  as  is  contemplated,  the 
Methodist  denomination  will  have  a first-class  uni- 
versity, the  gift  of  one  man. 

Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
Europe,  gives  some  interesting  statements  regarding 
the  expense  of  transit  from  point  to  point  in  the  cities 
of  Europe.  In  Rome  you  can  ride  any  where  in  the 
city  with  a friend  a single  course  for  sixteen  cents. 
In  London  you  can  have  a cab  for  a mile  for  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  for  greater  distances  at  reduced  rates. 
In  Berlin  a cab  for  twenty  minutes  costs  twelve  cents, 
and  for  half  an  hour  seventeen  cents ; luggage,  twelve 
cents  additional.  In  Paris  a good  vehicle,  with  two 
seats,  is  forty-five  cents  an  hour  by  day,  and  sixty 
cents  at  night,  with  a few  cents  extra  charge  for  bag- 
gage, and  about  ten  per  cent  less  if  you  take  the 
vehicle  in  the  public  street,  instead  of  ordering  it  at 


the  stable.  In  Switzerland  you  can  have  a man  and 
horse,  or  mule,  a day  for  two  dollars  or  two  and  a 
half,  even  in  places  where  travelers  are  numerous ; 
and  in  Germany  seventy  cents,  or  a German  dollar,  is 
thought  fair  pay  for  an  intelligent  guide  in  the  city 
or  country.  In  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome,  a dollar 
secures  a well-informed  guide.  Why  can  not  New 
York  have  similar  convenient  and  economical  ar- 
rangements both  for  strangers  and  for  citizens  f 

Teach  children  to  love  the  beautiful.  Let  them  cul- 
tivate flowers  in  garden  or  house ; allow  them  to  have 
pretty  pictures,  and  to  decorate  their  rooms  after  their 
childish  fancies ; point  out  the  fine  sunrise  or  sunset, 
the  beautiful  lake,  mountain,  or  meadow.  Children 
are  easily  impressed,  and  a love  of  the  beautiful  in 
them  will  make  them  unconsciously  more  lovable  and 
beautiful. 

Madame  De  Catacazy,  wife  of  the  Russian  Embas- 
sador, is  reported  to  be  a woman  of  remarkable  beau- 
ty. Her  complexion  is  wonderfully  clear,  her  form 
“ perfect,"  and  her  manners  courtly  and  elegant.  But 
her  crowning  beauty  is  her  wealth  of  golden  hair, 
which  all  admit  to  be  natural  in  color  and  quantity, 
and  which  is  of  that  rare  shade  about  which  poets 
and  painters  rave. 

Napoleon  III.  visited  Bordeaux  about  seventeen 
years  ago,  at  which  time  he  was  received  by  the 
Prefet  of  the  Department,  a tall,  powerfully-built 
man,  beside  whom  the  Emperor  himself  made  but 
an  insignificant  personal  appearance.  Side  by  side 
they  drove  through  the  city.  “Pr6fet,"  said  Napo- 
leon, “the  citizens  seem  to  regard  their  Prdfet,  and 
forget  their  Emperor."  “Sire,"  was  the  courtly  re- 
ply, “when  a regiment  is  marching,  the  crowd  is 
always  struck  with  the  drum-major ; but  it  is  not  to 
be  concluded  they  forget  the  general  in  command." 
This  Prefet  afterward  became  Baron  Haussmann. 

Not  long  ago  a newly-married  couple  from  the  coun- 
try established  themselves  at  a fashionable  hotel  in 
one  of  our  Western  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  “seeing 
the  sights."  The  lady  was  yonng  and  pretty,  the  hus- 
band honest  and  verdant.  The  pair  had  been  in  the 
hotel  some  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  bridegroom 
walked  up  to  the  clerk  and  remarked : “ That’s  my 
wife  that  stops  in  the  room  with  me." 

“Yes,  I suppose  so,"  was  the  bland  reply  of  the 
clerk. 

“Well,  I thought  I’d  mention  it,”  continued  the 
man,  “ so  you  wouldn't  think  it  strange  in  my  com- 
plaining. I never  like  to  find  fault,  you  know ; but 
we’re  kind  of  bothered.  We’ve  only  been  here  since 
yesterday,  and  my  wife  has  been  invited  to  go  to  ride 
three  times,  and  to  go  to  the  minstrels’  shows  like- 
wise ; and  just  now  a sleek ^ -looking  chap  knocked  at 
the  door  and  wanted  to  know  if  she  was  alone,  and 
another  actually  inquired  if  that  * countryman  she  had 
on  the  string  had  gone.’  I’ve  no  doubt  these  young 
men  mean  well  enough,  but  they  are  too  dogoned  po- 
lite for  me.” 

The  poor  fellow  was  assured  that  the  “well-mean- 
ing" yonng  men  should  not  annoy  him  any  further 
with  their  politeness,  and  he  retired  apparently  much 
gratified. 

Horse-meat  has  been  used  for  food  in  Prussia  for  a 
year  and  a half,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  it  is 
wholesome.  It  sells  for  about  half  the  price  of  beef 
and  mutton.  It  may  be  merely  a matter  of  taste,  but 
we  fancy  many  will  continue  to  patronize  the  beef  and 
mutton. 

Madame  Emile  Ollivier  is  twenty  years  old,  but  does 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  sixteen.  She  recently 
dined  at  the  Tuileries,  and  was  induced  in  the  course 
of  conversation  to  relate  to  the  Emperor  the  history 
of  her  marriage.  It  seems  that  for  several  years  M. 
Emile  Ollivier  has  gone  to  the  same  waters,  in  the 
Vosges,  to  which  her  family  frequently  resorted.  The 
name  of  the  celebrated  deputy  made  some  impression 
on  the  young  girl,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  think  of  her. 
For  the  first  year  he  treated  her  as  a child ; in  the  sec- 
ond year  it  appeared  as  if  she  had  grown  a little ; and 
in  the  third  year  she  had  attained  “to  the  stature  of 
his  heart,"  and  the  marriage  took  place. 

Water-proof  dress  goods  will  doubtless  soon  be  made 
beautiful  as  well  as  useful.  By  a German  invention 
the  ordinary  dull  shades  can  be  supplanted  by  cloths 
of  bright  colors.  To  effect  this  the  fabrics  are  first 
sized  with  albumen,  which  is  brushed  over  one  side, 
so  as  to  form,  when  dried,  a proper  surface  for  taking 
the  colors,  the  succeeding  processes  being  those  of  or- 
dinary dyeing. 

Liszt  has  a young  prot6gd  at  Rome,  a boy  pianist, 
of  whom  Liszt  predicts  great  things.  He  is  the  son 
of  an  Italian  literary  man,  of  some  local  reputation. 

A singular  incident  is  mentioned  in  a German  news- 
paper as  having  occurred  at  a marriage  service  before 
the  civil  authorities  in  Algeria.  The  consent  of  the 
mother  of  the  bride  was  required,  and  the  official 
asked  if  she  were  present  A loud  bass  voice  an- 
swered “Yes."  The  mayor  looked  up  and  saw  a tall 
soldier  before  him.  “ That  is  well,"  he  said ; “ let  the 
mother  come  here— her  consent  and  signature  are 
necessary.”  To  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  the 
soldier  approached  the  mayor  with  long  strides,  sa- 
luted in  military  fashion,  and  said,  “You  ask  for  the 
mother  of  the  bride ; she  stands  before  you.”  “ Very 
well,  Sir,"  replied  the  mayor ; “ then  stand  back.  I 
can  take  no  proxy;  I must  see  the  mother— the  mo- 
ther, I tell  you!"  “And  I repeat,"  rejoined  the  sol- 
dier, “that  she  stands  before  you.  My  name  is  Maria 

L ; I have  been  thirty-six  years  in  the  service ; I 

have  been  through  several  campaigns,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  sergeant ; here  are  my  papers,  the  permis- 
sion to  wear  uniform,  and  my  nomination  as  sergeant- 
major.”  The  mayor  carefully  examined  the  docu- 
ments, and  found  them  perfectly  correct,  and  com- 
pleted the  marriage  of  the  bridal  pair,  the  mother 
blessing  them  so  fervently  with  her  deep  bass  voice 
that  all  present  were  more  startled  than  touched. 

Professor  Halford,  of  the  University  of  Melbourne, 
Australia,  has  found  an  antidote  for  snake  poison, 
which  has  proved  successful  in  the  most  critical  cases. 
It  is  simply  liquid  ammonia  injected  into  the  veins. 
A small  syringe  with  a sharp  point,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  injection,  is  manufactured  and  sold  in 
Melbourne,  and  now  few  travel  in  the  country  without 
one.  Some  time  ago  the  Professor,  in  making  experi- 
ments, allowed  himself  to  be  bitten  by  a snake,  and 
nearly  lost  his  life,  because  he  was  unable  to  counter- 
act the  effects  of  the  poison.  He  has,  however,  perse- 
vered iu  his  experiments,  and  now  is  rewarded  with 
success*!  jgjriia  | frc  m 
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ceived  with  a great  deal  of  ridicule  by  the  En- 
glish press,  as  having  no  definite  mission  to  per- 
form ; but  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a much 
more  friendly  understanding  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments of  Britain  and  China  than  previously  ex- 
isted; and  before  his  departure  from  England 
the  tone  of  hostile  criticism  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  warm  eulogy  and  appreciation.  Subse- 
quently the  mission  visited  France  and  Prussia, 
and  a short  time  since  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. There  Mr.  Burlingame  took  a severe 
cold,  which  settled  into  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
and  resulted  in  his  death.  His  decease  is  un- 
doubtedly a serious  loss,  not  to  China  alone, 
but  to  other  countries  with  whom  he  was  bring- 
ing that  vnst  empire  into  close  relations. 


THE  LATE  ANSON  BURLINGAME. 

We  give  on  this  page  the  portrait  of  Mr.  An- 
son Burlingame,  Chinese  Envoy  to  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Powers,  who  died  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  on  the  23d  of  February,  after 
an  illness  of  only  four  days.  lie  was  born  in 
New  Berlin,  Chenango  County,  New  York,  No- 
vember 14,  1822,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  youth 
was  chiefly  spent  on  the  Western  frontier.  At 
one  time  he  was  actively  engaged  with  surveying 
parties,  and  at  another  participating  in  the  mak- 
ing of  Indian  treaties  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
civilization.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Branch  University  of  Michigan ; 
but,  removing  to  Massachusetts,  he  entered  Har- 
vard University,  where  he  received  a degree  in 
1840.  lie  afterward  studied  and  practiced  law 
in  Boston,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Isaac 
Livermore,  of  Cambridge.  In  1852  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Convention  for  revising  the  Consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts.  lie  was  elected  in  1854 
a Representative  in  the  XXXIV'th  Congress,  re- 
elected to  the  XXXVth  and  XXXVIth,  serving 
therein  on  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In 
1861  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
Minister  to  Austria,  and  subsequently  to  China. 
The  latter  position  he  held  until  1867,  when  he 
accepted  a diplomatic  appointment  from  China 
to  the  United  States  and  the  European  Powers. 

Mr.  Burlingame  first  acquired  a national 
reputation  in  1856,  when  his  scathing  denun- 
ciation of  Preston  S.  Brooks  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  assault  upon  Senator  Sumner  drew 
forth  a challenge  from  Brooks,  which  he  prompt- 
ly accepted,  proposing  to  go  to  Canada  and  fight 
it  out  over  the  border  with  rifles.  Mr.  Brooks 
refused  to  accept  these  conditions,  on  the  plea 
that  be  apprehended  violence  in  making  the  trip 
through  the  Northern  States ; and  both  parties 
were  arrested  by  the  authorities.  The  affair 
created  great  excitement  at  the  time,  and  Mr. 
Burlingame  was  the  hero  of  the  hour  at  the 
North. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1867  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame undertook  a mission  from  China  to  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world;  and  in  March  of  the 
following  year  he  arrived  in  this  country  with  the 
Chinese  embassy,  and  was  every  where  enthusi- 
astically received.  Here  be  negotiated  addi- 
tional articles  to  the  treaty  of  1 858  between  the 
United  States  and  China ; ami  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  went  with  the  embassy  to 
Europe.  He  and  his  associates  were  at  first  re- 


READING  THE  COUNCIL  DECREES. 

Our  illustration  on  page  173  represents  the 
Secretary  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  in  the  act 
of  formally  reading  out  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil at  a plenary  session  in  the  Council  Hall.  This 
hall  is  situated  in  the  north  transept  of  St.  Peter’s 
Cathedral,  having  an  altar  erected  at  one  end  of 
it,  and  a throne  for  the  Pope  at  the  other  end. 
Another  and  lower  seat  for  the  Pope,  to  he  occu- 
pied by  him  during  Ins  attendance  with  the  Coun- 
cil at  mass,  is  placed  a little  in  front  of  the  altar. 
This  seat  is  partly  shown  to  the  left  hand  in  our 
engraving,  which  looks  directly  across  the  hall, 
toward  the  benches  of  the  bishops  and  toward 
the  gallery  of  the  foreign  embassadors  and  la- 
dies, immediately  above  the  bishops,  so  that  the 
altar,  farther  to  the  right  hand,  is  not  seen  from 
this  point  of  view,  within  the  compass  of  the  art- 
ist’s sketch.  The  most  conspicuous  object  here 
at  this  moment  is  a portable  wooden  pulpit, 
which  is  brought  into  the  Council  Hall  upon  cer- 
tain occasions,  for  the  solemn  promulgation  of 
its  transactions.  The  Pope,  though  not  visible 
in  our  engraving,  must  be  supposed  to  be  present 
on  his  throne,  far  to  the  left  hand,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Council  turns  his  face  toward  the 
Pope  while  reading  the  decrees.  All  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Council  wear  their  mitres  upon  this 
occasion,  being  in  the  exercise  of  their  delibera- 
tive and  legislative  authority;  but  their  mitres 
are  laid  aside,  of  course,  when  engaged  in  re- 
ligious worship.  The  splendidly-attired  Church 
dignitary  to  the  left,  with  a gorgeous  stole  hang- 
ing over  his  shoulders  in  front  and  behind,  and 
with  an  expanding,  dome-shaped  head-dress,  sur- 
mounted by  a ’eweled  cross,  is  one  of  the  Oriental 
bishops. 


THE  LATE  ANSON  BURLINGAME. 
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THE  BAMBINO  OF  THE  ARA  C(ELI. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Christmas  fes- 
tivals at  Rome  is  a representation  of  the  interior 
of  the  inn  at  Bethlehem  in  the  church  of  the 
Ara  Cceli,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  is  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin.  Its  repute  is  owing  to  a very  sa- 
cred image  of  the  infant  Saviour  which  belongs 
to  the  church.  This  is  placed  upon  the  lap  of 
the  Mother,  amidst  a group  of  other  figures,  in  a 
small  chapel  which  is  kept  for  this  representa- 
tion, and  is  only  opened  at  Christmas.  The  fig- 
ures are  as  large  as  life.  The  shepherds  are  stand- 
ing round  in  attitudes  of  adoration ; there  is  a 
donkey  and  a cow,  to  give  the  scene  the  aspect  of  a 
stable';  and  beyond  is  a distant  view,  with  small 
figures,  and  the  towers  and  houses  of  the  town. 
In  the  upper  part  there  are  clouds,  formed  of 
painted  canvas,  with  the  heavenly  choir  singing 
and  performing  on  instruments,  and  a figure  of 
the  Deity  high  above  all.  There  is  a curious 
custom  in  this  church  which  lasts  till  the  Epiph- 
any, and  wjiich  brings  a crowd  of  people  every 
day.  A stage  is  erected  in  front  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Divine  advent,  and  a number  of 
children,  principally  little  girls,  appear  and  re- 
cite various  pieces.  Some  are  a kind  of  sermon, 
others  are  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  In- 
fant ; some  are  orations  of  praise,  others  are  di- 
alogues, in  which  two  children  are  on  the  stage 
reciting  at  once;  and  there  are  some  of  these 
performances  which  may  be  called  dramas,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  be  a sort  of  remnant  of 
the  old  mysteries,  or  sacred  plays.  The  children 
seem  to  do  this  with  great  ease  and  confidence, 
as  if  they  were  quite  used  to  it,  and  in  some  cases 
the  performance  is  very  beautiful,  so  that  mur- 
murs of  applause  are  heard  when  any  one  has 
done  well.  On  the  Epiphany,  which  is  the  last 
day,  three  new  figures  are  introduced  into  the 
group  at  Bethlehem.  These  are  the  three  kings 
from  the  East;  and  a star  is  placed  over  the 
group,  to  tell  that  it  was  by  its  guidance  they 
found  out  the  sacred  spot.  Being  a holyday  the 
crowd  increases ; the  candidates  for  the  platform 
are  many  ; and  sometimes  there  is  a second  plat- 
form with  a second  set  of  performers.  The  whole 
ceremony  closes  with  a grand  procession  of  priests 
and  Franciscan  monks,  to  whom  belong  the  church 
and  the  bambino,  or  image  of  the  infant  Christ. 
The  sacred  image  is  brought  out  to  the  front  of 
the  church,  and  is  held  up  to  bless  the  people,  as 
shown  in  our  illustration  on  page  172.  The 
church  is  on  the  highest  point  of  the  Capitol,  and 
has  a very  long  stair  of  1 24  marble  steps.  These 
steps  were  covered  with  a dense  mass  of  people ; 
the  street  below  and  the  way  up  to  the  Capitol 
were  also  filled  with  the  crowd.  The  windows 
of  the  houses  were  filled  with  spectators,  colored 
drapery  was  hung  out  for  the  festa,  and  over  all 
this  on  the  top  of  the  great  stair  the  bambino 
was  held  up.  This  festival  is  called  “ the  Pre- 
sepe.”  The  image  itself  is  covered  with  the 
costly  jewelry  which  it  has  received  at  times  for 
cures  which  it  performs;  for  it  is  taken  out  to 
sick  persons,  and  it  has  a larger  practice,  and  re- 
ceives more  fees,  than  the  best  doctor  in  Rome. 
The  tradition  is  that  a pilgrim  carved  it  from  a 
piece  of  a tree  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
that  he  fell  asleep,  and  that  St.  Luke  finished  his 
work  by  painting  it. 


ing  to  some  etymologists,  seem  to  have  been  orig- 
inally employed  as  a term  of  contempt  by  the 
English  toward  the  Americans,  in  the  days  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Great  Revolution,  which 
culminated  in  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  Others,  again,  claim  that  the  words  are 
a corruption  of  an  old  Irish  song,  called  “ Nun- 
kie,”  or  Uncle  Doodle,  written  in  derision  of  Ol- 
iver Cromwell,  when  he  was  carrying  fire  and 
sword  through  that  unhappy  country;  while  a 
third  set  of  men,  claiming  to  be  learned  in  deri- 
vations, assert,  on  the  authority  of  O’Brien,  the 
historian  of  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  that 
Yankee  Doodle  is  a perversion  of  two  Persian 
words,  “ Yanki  Dooniah,” signifying  the  “New 
World.”  It  seems,  on  the  authority  of  the  late 
Mr.  T.  Moncrietf,  the  author  of  “Tom  and  Jer- 
ry,” and  countless  other  farces  and  plays,  who 
made  it  his  pleasure  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life, 
when  afflicted  with  blindness,  to  investigate  the 
history  and  origin  of  old  tunes,  that  the  air  was 
composed  for  the  drum  and  fife,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  fife-major  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards.  The  air  was  not  intended 
for  a song,  but  for  a march,  and  it  was  long  after 
it  had  become  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  people 
in  towns  where  British  regiments  were  stationed 
that  words  became  associated  with  it.  “Prob- 
ably," says  Mr.  Moncrieff,  “ the  first  person  who 
brought  about  the  alliance  between  the  air  and 
the  rhymes  was  a nurse-maid — fond  of  military 
display,  as  the  nurse-maids  of  a hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  were  as  well  as  those  of  our 
own  day.” 

“Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 
On  a Kentish  pony, 

He  stuck  a feather  in  his  hat 
And  called  him  Maccaroni." 

The  word  “ Maccaroni”  in  this  well-known  nurs- 
ery ditty  suggests  the  period  of  the  composition 
to  have  been  between  1750  and  1770,  or  there- 
abouts, when,  according  to  Grose,  in  his  “Dic- 
tionary of  the  Vulgar  Tongue, ’’there  was  a club 
in  London  called  “The  Maccaroni,”  composed 
of  gentlemen  who  had  made  the  grand  tour,  and 
were  fond  of  Italian  cookery.  These  gentlemen 
were  the  “swells”  of  the  period,  and  prided 
themselves  on  the  fashion  and  elegance  of  their 
dress.  Hence  a person  foppishly  dressed  and  in 
the  extreme  of  the  fashion  was  called  a “Mac- 
caroni.” The  story  of  the  adoption  of  the  air 
by  the  Americans  has  been  told  in  various  ways. 
The  British  soldiers  in  America  had,  it  appears, 
a song  to  this  tune  during  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence, of  which  the  following  stanzas — very  poor 
doggerel  indeed— are  specimens : 

“There  was  Captain  Washington,  . 

Upon  a slapping  stallion, 

A-giving  orders  to  his  men, 

I guess  there  was  a million. 

“And  then  the  feathers  in  his  cap, 

They  looked  so  tamal  fine-a; 

I wanted  peskily  to  get 
And  give  ’em  to  Jemima.” 

When  the  British  troops  under  the  Marquis  of 
Cornwallis  were  defeated  by  the  Americans,  and 
on  their  surrender  were  allowed  to  retire  through 
the  American  lines,  with  their  anns  reversed,  the 
Americans,  in  unconscious  imitation  of  the  tac- 
tics of  the  House  of  Hanover,  borrowed  a tune 
from  their  foes,  and  struck  up  Yankee  Doodle,  as 
a taunt  in  the  hour  of  victory ; and  made  it  na- 
tional, then  and  for  evermore. 


TWO  NATIONAL  SONGS. 

The  English  national  anthem  of  God  Save  the 
Queen — which  was  first  publicly  heard  in  1745, 
after  the  defeat  of  Prince  Charles  on  the  fatal 
field  of  Culloden— was  originally  a Jacobite  song, 
which  it  was  dangerous  to  sing  within  hearing 
of  the  authorities.  When  the  Jacobites  spoke 
or  sang  of  “the  king,”  they  meant  “the  king 
over  the  water ;”  and  the  words  still  sung,  “ Send 
him  victorious,”  imply  clearly  that  the  king 
intended  was  not  the  one  who  was  already  in 
England,  but  the  one  far  away,  to  whom  the 
singers  were  loyal  in  his  evil  fortunes.  A great 
deal  of  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  author- 
ship alike  of  the  words  and  music ; but  no  satis- 
factory clew  has  been  discovered  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  either  mystery.  If  a prize  had  been  of- 
fered for  a national  anthem,  expressive  of  patri- 
otic as  well  as  dynastic  loyalty,  no  competent 
critics  would  have  awarded  it  to  the  author  of 
the  words,  whomsoever  he  may  have  been.  Yet 
this  song,  which  grew  rather  than  was  made,  is 
the  richest  literary  jewel  in  the  British  crown, 
and  may  fairly  claim  to  have  been  of  more  value 
to  the  House  of  Hanover  than  any  standing  army. 

God  save  the  King,  as  originally  sung  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  shortly  after  the  news  arrived  in 
London  that  the  last  hopes  of  the  young  Pre- 
tender had  been  crushed  at  Culloden,  consisted 
of  nine  stanzas,  or  six  in  addition  to  the  three 
which  are  now  familiar  to  all  of  us.  These  three 
are  the  genuine  Jacobite  song,  without  the  altera- 
tion of  a word.  The  remaining  six  were  strictly 
Hanoverian  and  Whiggish,  and  have  long  since 
gone  to  the  Umbo  that  is  reserved  for  all  literary 
rubbish.  A specimen  verse  will  suffice  to  show 
alike  its  quality  and  its  temporary  purpose : 

“Confound  tall  Jemmy's 
Pope,  French,  and  Span 
Confound  them  all: 

Villains  notorious, 

Their  fears  inglorious, 

Never  shall  conquer  us. 

Confound  them  all.” 

It  was  a fortunate  accident,  if  it  were  not  a 
profound  piece  of  policy,  by  which  the  present 
royal  house  took  possession  of  the  song  of  their 
enemies,  and  turned  to  their  own  glory  that 
which  was  intended  for  their  shame. 

The  origin  of  Yankee  Doodle  is  about  as  mys- 
terious. Nobody  knows  its  authorship,  but  al- 
most everybody  knows  its  value  to  the  American 
people,  and  how  well  the  air  expresses  their  buoy- 
ant and  aggressive  spirit _of  nationalitv.  The 
words,  “ Yankee  Doollit  MS^3lep* Accord-  1 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

What  is  amusement?  Rothschild  said  to 
Fowell  Buxton,  “I  advise  you  to  give  a beggar 
a guinea  sometimes — it  is  very  amusing.”  The 
navigator,  when  asked  why  he  allowed  his  wife  to 
beat  him,  answered,  “ It  amuses  her  and  doesn’t 
hurt  me.”  Thackeray  heads  the  chapter  in 
which  Pendennis  makes  Pendennis-love  to  poor, 
affectionate  Fanny,  “Monseigneur  s’amuse.” 
Ivan  the  Terrible  found  it  amusing  to  go  and  see 
his  prisoners  tortured  before  breakfast.  Spinoza 
used  to  laugh  till  he  cried  at  spiders  fighting. 
Mr.  Freeman  is  surprised  that  cultivated  gentle- 
men can  be  amused  with  hunting  the  fox,  and 
Mr.  Trollope  is  surprised  at  Mr.  Freeman’s  won- 
der. Froissart,  long  ago,  was  puzzled  to  observe 
that  the  English  amused  themselves  “moult 
tristement.  ” The  Oriental  satrap  was  astonished 
that  Westerns  should  find  the  dance  amusing,  and 
observed  that  he  kept  slaves  to  do  his  dancing. 
Some  think  it  an  amusement  to  sit  for  hours 
“puffing  smoke  from  vacancy  into  vacancy.” 
Nothing  is  more  amusing  to  the  vulgar  than  to 
see  a pig-faced  lady  or  a two-headed  baby,  or  a 
horrible  contortionist — 

“ Dreadftil,  with  his  head  appearing 
In  the  middle  of  his  thighs"— 

a sight  which  makes  cultivated  people  in  general 
sick,  if  only  with  its  utter  irrationality:  why 
should  a man  stick  his  head  between  his  thighs  ? 
It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  ask,  What  does  it 
prove  ? but  still  every  thing  of  the  kind  ought  to 
have  some  sort  of  sense  in  it ; and  it  is  safe  to 
affirm  that  the  man  who  can  with  relish  watch 
another  man  tie  himself  up  in  a knot,  or  ride  a 
velocipede  along  a tight  rope,  is  not  likely  to  be, 
for  example,  a great  thinker  or  a great  poet. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  we  know,  went  to  the  opera  once ; 
but  it  only  ended  in  his  comparing  a ballet  girl 
to  a pair  of  scissors  on  the  stretch.  Yet,  though 
there  is  usually  some  kind  of  relation  between  a 
man  and  his  choice  of  amusements,  the  rule  must 
not  be  strained  too  far.  “ Tell  me  your  pleas- 
ures,” says  the  proverb,  “and  I will  tell  you 
what  manner  of  man  you  are.”  This  is  all  very 
well,  but  from  the  fact  that  Spinoza  was  fond  of 
seeing  spiders  fight,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  con- 
clude that  he  was  a pantheist,  any  more  than  it 
would  be  easy  to  draw  any  inference  as  to  the 
character  of  Dando  from  his  immense  partiality 
for  oysters.  Of  course,  there  are  inferences  to 
be  drawn  in  some  cases.  For  example,  we  may 
infer  that  Paley  must  have  been  either  a very 


stupid  or  a very  meditative  man,  when  We  learn 
that  he  was  passionately  fond  of  angling — espe- 
cially when  it  is  added  that  he  never  caught  any 
thing.  But  meditativeness  does  not  come  to 
much — the  question  is,  What  do  you  meditate 
upon?  Milton  was  a meditative  man,  but  we 
have  no  proof  that  he  ever  went  fishing.  Again, 
Paley  was  fond  of  cards ; and  what  does  that 
lead  up  to  ? It  is  as  irrelevant  as  the  fact  That 
he  used  to  go  without  stockings.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  heaps  of  people  who  nev- 
er have  any  amusements.  Adam  Smith  was 
fond  of  nibbling  lump-sugar  on  the  sly ; but  that 
was  hardly  what  you  call  an  amusement,  and,  if 
it  was,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  “ Wealth  of 
Nations.”  We  may  safely  infer  that  a man  who 
is  fond  of  athletic  and  open-air  amusements  is, 
on  the  whole,  healthy ; that  a man  who  is  fond 
of  artistic  amusements  has  a fine  temperament ; 
and  that  a man  who  is  fond  of  chess  is  capable 
of  much  mental  concentration ; but  human  na- 
ture is  so  full  of  cranks  and  crazes  and  small 
anomalies,  that  it  is  only  within  a limited  range 
of  relations  that  conclusions  of  this  kind  can  be 
drawn.  


There  is  no  Excuse  for  those  who  drag  their  weary 
and  disordered  bodies  into  our  company,  when  a few 
doses  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  would  cleanse  their 
murky  blood  and  restore  their  health  and  vigor.  Ye 
muddy  victims  of  bilious  disease,  have  some  regard 
for  your  neighbors,  if  not  for  yourselves.— [Com.] 
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Rev.  J.  V.  Himes,  Editor  Advent  Christian  Times, 
writes  to  his  paper  as  follows : 

“At  12  M.  I had  an  interview  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  SHERMAN,  No.  69T  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
My  special  business  here  was  to  see  him,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, get  help  for  a bad  and  dangerous  case  of  hernia. 
Without  help  I should  have  to  be  laid  by,  a thing  I 
could  hardly  be  reconciled  to,  though  I have  thought 
often  that  on  some  account  I should  be  jflad  to  have  it 
so.  Yet  I hope  to  be  able  to  finish  my  course  with 
joy,  and  lay  all  at  the  Master’s  feet  at  his  coming. 

My  interview  with  the  doctor  was  very  pleasant 
and  hopeful.  He  is  master  of  his  profession.  He  has 
invented  new  hernial  appliances  superior  to  any 
truss  in  the  world.  Besides,  he  entirely  heals  ana 
cures  his  patients,  so  that  they  dispense  with  the  in- 
strument after  a time." 


Dr.  SHERMAN  is  continually  relieving  and  curing 
all  forms  of  rupture  where  parties  have  tried  torture 
trusses,  been  injured  by  them,  from  one  to  fifty  years. 
Pamphlets,  illustrated  with  bad  eases  before  and  after 
cure,  with  other  information,  mailed  on  receipt  of  10 
cents. 


TUST  PUBLISHED,  No.  3 

J HITCHCOCK’S  10-CENT 

BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  MUSICAL  ALBUM. 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  SABBATH 
ARRANGED  FOR  LITTLE  FINGERS. 

(For  Voice  and  Piano.) 
CONTAINING  SIX  POPULAR  PIECES. 
Birth  of  the  Savior.  Rest  for  the  Weary. 

Angels  ever  Bright  and  Fair.  Mary  at  the  Savior’s  Tomb. 
Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul.  Lord  dismiss  us  with  thy 

Blessing. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally,  or  can  be  ordered  through 
any  newsdealer.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  12  cents. 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

24  Beekman  St,  N.  Y. 


ROPER’S  NEW 

Caloric  Engine. 


PLAUTUS’S  PLAYS.  T.  Macci  Plant!  Captivi,  Tri- 
nummus,  et  Rudens.  With  English  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory.  By  C.  S.  Harrington,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  In  the  Wesleyan  University.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25.  _ 

MEDORA  LEIGH : a History  and  an  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Charles  Mackay.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, and  a Commentary  on  the  Charges  brought 
against  Lord  Byron  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents.  

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “Our  Vil- 
lage, <fec."  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated 
Contemporaries.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L’Es- 
trange.  2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

ONLY  HERSELF  A Novel.  By  Annie  Thomas, 
Author  of  “False  Colors,”  “Denis  Donne,”  “Play- 
ing for  High  Stakes,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  Life  and  Teachings,”  &c. 
Elegantly  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Dore,  Deia- 
rocne,  Durham,  and  Parsons.  Svo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  00 ; Gilt  Edges,  $3  50. 

KITTY.  A Novel.  By  M.  Bktham  Edwards,  Author 
of  “ Doctor  Jacob,"  “ A Winter  with  the  Swallows,” 
&C.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE~WORLD:  a Book  of  Nat- 
ural'History  and  Adventure.  By  James  Green- 
wood, Author  of  “ The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Dav- 
idger,”  “The  True  History  of  a Little  Ragamuffin,” 
“The  Seven  Curses  of  London,”  &c.  With  147  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

BOUND  TO  JOHN  COMPANY;  or,  The  Adventures 
and  Misadventures  of  Robert  Aiusleigh.  With  Il- 
lustrations. 8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY- DF  DATES,  relating  to  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  For  Universal  Reference.  Ed- 
ited by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain ; and  Revised  for  the  Use  of  American 
Readers.  Svo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $0  00. 


No  Water  Used! 
Can  not  Explode  1 
No  Insurance  de- 
manded 1 

Not  liable  to  get 
out  op  Order. 
Requires  no  Skill- 
ed Engineeb,  and 
Costs  to  Run  25 
Cents  per  Day  per 
Horse-power. 

49  CORTLANDT  STREET,  N.  Y. 


Heavy  Rolled -Gold 

HUNTING-CASE  WATCHES,  are  manufactured  on 
the  most  recent  and  improved  scientific  principles,  are 
warranted  for  finish  ana  wear  equal  to  the  most  costly 
SOLID  GOLD  Watches. 

Fac-simile  Waltham  Patent  Levers,  $25 ; Chronom- 
eter Balance,  $30 ; Genuine  Waltham  Chronometer 
Balance,  $35;  Aluminium  Bronze  Full-Jeweled  Pat- 
ent Levers,  $15  and  $20 ; Metal  Hunting-Case  Watch- 
es, for  Peddlers’  Trade,  $60  per  dozen.  Heavy  Rolled- 
Gold  Chains,  most  approved  styles,  $3  to  $10  each. 
Expressed  C.  O.  D.,  with  permission  to  examine,  by 
paying  the  Express  agent  charges  both  ways.  Avoid 
imposition  by  not  purchasing  a worthless  Brass  watch 
(galvanized)  as  improved  Oroide,  &c. 

JOHN  FOGGAN,  Watch  Importer  and  Dealer, 
No.  79  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


Have  you  read 

the  opinions  of  the  leading  papero  of  the  country  in 
reference  to  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 

which  have  appeared  in  our  columns  during  the  past 
few  weeks  t If  not,  do  not  fail,  before  entering  on 
your  spring  work,  to  send  stamp  for  specimen  and 
premium  list.  You  will  find  it  all  we  claim  for  it. 

K.  P.  EATON  & CO.,  Boston  Mass. 

WOOD  MANTELS,  Wainscoting,  and  other 
hard  wood  work,  make  to  order.  Builders  sup- 
plied. G.  L.  & J.  B.  KELTY  & CO.,  Furniture 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers,  661  Broadway. 


mnn  CHILDREN’S  carriages. 
1UUU  from  $4  to  $25.  L.  P.  TIBBALS, 
478  Broadway,  New  York.  Carnages  Repaired. 


MY  ENEMY’S  DAUGHTER.  A Novel.  By  Justin 
McCarthy,  Anthor  of  “ The  Waterdale  Neighbors." 
Illustrated.  Syo,  Paper,  75  cents. 


THE  POLAR  WORLD:  a Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions 
of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwio,  Anthor  of  “ The 
Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,"  “The  Harmonies  of 
Nature,”  and  “Tne  Tropical  World.”  With  Addi- 
tional Chapters  and  163  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $3  75. 


GRAND  CHARITY  CONCERT, 

AT  ASSOCIATION  HALL, 

23d  Street  and  4th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City, 

On  Tuesday  Eve.,  March  8th,  1870. 

ARTISTS: 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 

Mrs.  Jenny  Kempton. 

Miss  Hattie  Gibbs  (debut). 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hill. 

Signor  P.  Centemerri. 
Mr.  J.  N.  Pattison,  Pianist. 

Antonio  L.  Mora,  Conductor  and  Organist, 
and  a full  Chorus. 

TICKETS,  $2  00.  To  be  had  at  the  Fifth  Ave.  Hotel, 
Beer  & Schirmer’s,  and  at  the  door  on  evening  of 
concert. 

HOW  to  Write,  How  to  Talk,  How  to 
Hciiavc,  and  How  to  Do  HiiKiucKM, 

is  indispensable  to  every  young  man  who  would  rise 
in  the  world.  A handsome  vol.  of  600  pages.  Sent 
first  post,  for  $2  25.  It  is  the  very  best  Book  for 
Agents.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wedlock.  Who  may  and  who  may  not  Marry. 
$1  50.  How  to  Read  Character,  $1  25.  New  Physiog- 
nomy, 1000  Engravings,  $5.  The  Pictorial  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal,  monthly,  $3  a year.  Sample  Nos.,  20  cts. 
Send  stamp  for  terms  to  Agents. 

PSYCHOMANCY,  Fascination,  or  Science 
of  the  Soul,  as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life.  400 
.,  Cloth.  By  Herbert  Hamilton,  B.A.  A curious 
, _ ok  for  inquisitive  people.  It  contains  complete  in- 
structions to  acquire  this  wonderful  power  over  men 
or  animals.  Can  be  obtained  by  sending  10  cents  for 


postage,  and  address,  to  T.  w.  EVANS  & CO., 

41  South  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

$25 


A DAT  ! 40  new  articles  for  Agents. 

Samples  sent  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


lillary  Pen  Fountain.  Mailed  on  r 
;h.  HENRY  GAY,  79  Nassau  S 


d>  ciA  AUAX-1 : Business  new..  For  circulars  and  snm- 
pies, address  J. CVRA^D  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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Eight  per  Cent.  Gold 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OP  THE  ISSUE  OP 

©1,500,000 

BY  THR 


ST  JOSlPII  AND  DENVER  CITY  R.  R.  CO., 

In  denominations  of  $1000  and  $500,  coupon  or  regis- 
tered, with  interest  at  Eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able 15th  February  and  August,  in  Gold,  free  of  United 
States  taxes,  in  New  York  or  Europe.  The  bonds 
have  thirty  years  to  ran,  payable  in  New  York  in  Gold. 
Trustees  'Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  New 
York.  The  mortgage  which  secures  these  bonds  is  at 
the  rate  of  $13,500  per  mile,  covers  a completed  road 
for  every  bond  issued,  and  is  a first  and  only  mort- 
gage. This  line,  connecting  St.  Joseph  with  Fort  Kear- 
ney, will  make  a short  and  through  route  to  California. 
The  Company  have  a Capital  Stock 

of $10,000,000 

And  a Grant  of  Land  from  Congress 
of  1,000,000  acres,  valued,  at  the 

lowest  estimate,  at 4,000,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 1 ,500,000 


Total $15, 500,000 

Length  of  Road,  271  miles.  Price  97>£  and  accrued  in- 
terest, Can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned.  Also, 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  information  relating  thereto. 
These  bonds,  being  so  well  secured,  and  yielding  a 
large  income,  are  desirable  to  parties  seeking  safe  and 
lucrative  investments. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE  & CO.,  Commercial  Agents, 

No.  54  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

TANNER  & CO.,  Fiscal  Agents, 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


ROGERS’ 

Groups  of  Statuary. 


These  groups 
will  be  sent,  with 
all  the  express 
charges  prepaid, 
to  any  point  east 
of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the 
price,  viz. : 

Council  of  War, 
$25.  Taking  the 
Oath,  $20.  Court- 
ship in  Sleepy 
Hollow,  $15,  &c. 

Send  for  illus- 
trated catalogue. 
Address 

JOHN  ROGERS, 
212  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 


THE  VETERAN 

OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY. 

A Novel  of  thrilling  interest;  characters  drawn  from 
life.  It  exhibits  the  purposes  and  practical  workings 
of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  brings  to  view  remarkable  char- 
acters developed  by  the  war  for  the  Union.  To  be  is- 
sued semi-monthly,  in  Eight  Parts,  at  25  cents  per 
part,  by  CYRUS  & DARIUS  COBB,  Boston,  Mass. 

Parts  1 and  2 now  ready.  The  Trade  supplied  by 
the  AMERICAN  and  NEW  YORK  NEWS  COMPA- 
NIES. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"The  first  part  indicates  that  the  novel  will  be  in- 
teresting, full  of  incident,  and  worthy  of  general  cir- 
culation.”—Boston  Daily  Journal. 

"The  first  part  is  handsomely  printed,  and  opens 
vivaciously."— Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

“The  first  part  only  has  yet  been  issued;  but  this, 
besides  being  very  handsomely  printed,  opens  at  once 
into  an  interesting  and  exciting  story."— Boston  Even- 
ing Traveller. 

Preference  Given  to  Soldiers  as  Agents. 


I ACE  CIKTAINS.— We  are  now  receiving  our 
J new  styles  for  -■  also  other  styles  of 

CURTAINS  and  1 N / ( I CURTAIN  MATE- 
RIALS. AO  • G.L.&J.B.KELTY 

& CO.,  447  Broadway,  near  Grand  St. 

N.  B.— Furniture  Store  at  661  Broadway. 


WINCHELL’S 

SKETCHES  OF  CREITIOI. 


SKETCHES  OF  CREATION:  a Popular 
View  of  some  of  th$  Grand  Conclusions  of 
the  Sciences  in  reference  to  the  History  of 
Matter  and  of  Life.  Together  with  a State- 
, ment  of  the  Intimations  of  Science  respecting 
the  Primordial  Condition  and  the  Ultimate 
Destiny  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.D.,  Profess- 
or of  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Director  of  the 
State  Geological  Survey.  With  Illustrations. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

"A  popular  exposition  of  the  leading  facts  and 
principles  of  the  natural  history  of  the  earth.  It  is 
unlike  any  work  in  the  English  language  in  the 
union  of  exact  scientific  statements  with  rhetorical  il- 
lustrations and  poetical  beauty.  The  whole  range  of 
geological  research  is  described  in  a style  of  remark- 
able vividness  and  force,  retaining  only  so  much  of  the 
technical  nomenclature  as  is  essential  to  accuracy  of 
detail.  Though  expressly  intended  for  popular  read- 
ing, it  sacrifices  nothing  to  effect,  and  is  wholly  free 
from  the  superficiality  and  sentimentalism  which  are 
usually  found  in  the  attempts  to  reduce  the  conclu- 
sions of  science  to  the  level  of  common  minds.  It 
never  lets  itself  down  to  popular  comprehension,  but 
trusts  to  the  force  of  its  expositions  and  the  aptness 
of  its  illustrations  for  its  hold  on  the  mass  of  readers. 
Deeply  imbued  with  the  bold  and  critical  spirit  of 
modern  physical  science,  it  is  also  profoundly  relig- 
ious, though  without  cant  or  dogmatism.  While  it 
accepts  the  results  of  the  freest  investigation,  it  makes 
no  suggestions  adapted  to  shock  the  timid  conserva- 
tive in  matters  of  faith.  Few  works  combine  so  ex- 
tensive a range  of  information  with  so  great  popular 
interest.  Many  of  its  disclosures,  though  founded  on 
rigid  scientific  deduction,  have  almost  the  effect  of 
sensational  fiction." 

Published  bt  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


ty  Sent  by  mail,  postage-prepaid,  toanmpart  of  the 
United  States,  U Vtqkpl  wj  • 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide)— 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  and  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those 
of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents' 
and  ladies' sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $6.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen.— A.  V.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction. — N.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat 

time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
delivery. 

No,  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


TO  CLUBS— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on 

C.  E.  COLLINS  A CO. 


TTTATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

vv  UNITED  STATES  WAlTCH  CO., 


Of  MARION,  N.  J.,  retailed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  C.  A.  STEVENS  & CO.,  Jewelers, 
40  East  14th  Street,  Union  Square,  New  York.  tsr  Call  or  send  for  Price-List. 


BARGAINS  IN  READY-MADE  GARMENTS. 


THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY 


SILK,  POPLIN,  AND  SERGE  WALKING 
SUITS, 

Reception  Dresses,  Morning  Robes, 

LADIES’  UNDERGARMENTS, 


INFANTS’  AND  CHILDREN’S  APPAREL, 

of  every  description. 


Also,  novelties  in 
BRAIDED  AND  EMBROIDERED 

PIQUE  GARMENTS, 

for  Ladies  and  Children. 

LADIES’  JUPONS, 

Tucked,  Ruffled,  and  Embroidered. 


JUST  RECEIVED  PER  RECENT  STEAMERS. 

A,  T.  Stewart  & Co., 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AYE.,  AND  TENTH  ST. 


BOOSEY  & CO.'S  CHEAP  MUSICAL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS.— A new  Catalogue  ready,  free  on  appli- 
cation. 300  Glees,  Part  Songs,  Opera  and  Oratorio 
Choruses,  for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  5 cents  each. 
THE  BALLAD  SINGER— 50  new  songs  by  Claribel 
and  the  best  composers,  5 cents  each.  THE  MUSICAL 
CABINET— a complete  library  of  modern  music,  Sa- 
cred and  Secular,  Vocal  and  Instrumental,  in  books, 
60  cents  each.  HOUSEHOLD  MUSIC— a new  and 
elegant  series  of  popular  music-books,  40  cents  each. 
ORATORIOS  AND  MASSES,  50  cents  each.  TU- 
TORS AND  STUDIES,  for  all  instruments,  50  cents 
each.  VIOLIN  LIBRARY,  40  books,  50  cents  each. 
FLUTE  LIBRARY,  13  books,  60  cents  each.  Church 
Services,  25  cents  each.  Organ  and  Cabinet  Organ 
Music,  in  Volumes,  $1  to  $3  each.  Complete  Operas, 
with  words  and  music,  Operas  as  Piano-forte  Duets, 
Music  for  Bands,  &c.,  &c.  “Absurdly  moderate  in 
price  and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  shape.”— New  York 
Times.  To  be  had  of  all  music  and  book  dealers. 
BOOSEY  & CO.,  No.  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CHAS.  A.  DANA,  Editor. 

The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York  newspaper, 
iy  likes  it.  Three  editions:  Daily,  »«;  Skmi- 


„ , „ . t of  valuable 

plants  and  vines  to  every  subscriber;  inducements  to  can- 
vassers unsurpassed.  $1 ,000  Life  Insurances,  G rand  Pianos, 
Mowing  Machines,  Parlor  Organs,  Sewing  Machines,  Ac., 
among  the  premiums.  Specimens  and  lists  free.  Send  a 
Dollar  and  try  it. 

I.  w.  ENGLAND,  Publisher  Sun,  New  York. 


KNITTING  MACHINE 

is  presented  to  the  public  as  the  most  Simple,  Durable, 
Compact,  and  Cheap  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented. 
PRICE  ONLY  $45. 

This  machine  will  run  either  backward  or  forward 
with  equal  facility ; makes  the  same  stitch  as  by  hand, 
but  far  superior  in  every  respect.  Will  Knit  20,000 
Stitches  tN  one  Minute,  and  do  perfect  work.  It  will 
knit  a pair  of  stockings  (any  size)  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  It  will  knit  Close  or  Open,  Plain  or  Ribbed 
Work,  with  any  kind  of  coarse  or  fine  woolen  yarn,  or 
cotton,  silk,  or  linen.  It  will  knit  stockings  with 
double  heel  and  toe,  drawers,  hoods,  sacks,  smoking- 
caps,  comforts,  purses,  muffs,  fringe,  affghans,  nubias, 
undersleeves,  mittens,  skating-caps,  lampwicks,  mats, 
cord,  undershirts,  shawls,  jackets,  cradle -blankets, 
leggins,  suspenders,  wristers,  tidies,  tippets,  tufted 
work,  and,  in  fact,  an  endless  variety  of  articles  in  ev- 
ery-day use,  as  well  as  for  ornament. 

FROM  $5  TO  $10  PER  DAY  can  be  made  by  any 
one  with  the  American  Knitting  Machine,  knitting 
stockings,  &c.,  while  expert  operatore  can  even  make 
more,  knitting  fancy  work,  which  always  commands 

“ FARMERS  can  sell  their  wool  at  only  forty  to  fifty 
cents  per  pound ; but  by  getting  the  wool  made  into 
yarn  at  a small  expense,  and  knitting  it  into  socks, 
two  or  three  dollars  per  pound  can  be  realized.  On 
receipt  of  $25  we  will  forward  a machine  as  ordered. 

We  wish  to  procure  active  A GENTS  E VER  Y WHERE, 
to  whom  the  most  liberal  inducements  will  be  offered. 

Address 

AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  Mass.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


PIMPLES. 

The  undersigned  will  ctaeerfhlly  mail  (free)  to  all  who 
wish  it,  the  Recipe  and  full  directions  for  preparing 
and  using  a simple  and  beautiful  Vegetable  Balm,  that 
will  immediately  remove  Tan,  Freckles,  Pimples, 
Blotches,  and  all  eruptions  and  impurities  of  the  Skin, 
leaving  the  same  soft,  clear,  smooth,  and  beantiful. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  producing, 
by  very  simple  means,  a luxuriant  growth  of  hair  on  a 
bald  head  or  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  by  return  mail,  by  ad- 
dressing THOS.  F.  CHAPMAN,  Chemist, 

P.  O.  Box  5128.  195  Broadway,  New  York. 


WILL  CURE  IN  5 MINUTES. 


My  AMAZON  ROOT  will  cure 
Head-ache,  Tooth-ache,  or  Ear- 
ache in  Five  Minutes;  is  also  a 
sure  cure  for  Catarrh.  Will  be 
sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
50  cents,  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  Address 

G.  E.  ALZORA,  M.D., 

No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

Box  3696. 


A GREAT  OFFER. 

HORACE  WATERS,  No.  4S1  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
Will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELO- 
DEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  at 
extremely  low  prices  for  Casli  during: 
this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  monthly 
until*paid ; the  same  to  let,  and  rent  money  applied 
if  par  chased.  Chickering  Pianos  are  included  in  the 
above  offer. 


Agents!  Read  This! 

WE  WILE  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  ournew  wonderfulinventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


iriMDfl  AD  - HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
V liMrilTilK.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

EMPLOYMENT.— $200  a month  with  Stencil  Dies. 
JCl  Samples  free.  8.  M.  Spencer  & Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
fall  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Everything.  AGENTS 

pie  stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Maplewood  Young  ladies'  institute, 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Rev.  C.  V.  Spear,  Principal. 
The  next  semi-annual  term  opens  March  8,  1870. 


WANTED. —For  the  address  of  any  energetic 
canvasser,  male  or  female,  I will  send  sample 
goods  paying  $15  to  $20  per  day,  free.  Address  D.  S. 
LININGTON,  88  South  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


General  Garibaldi’s  New  Novel. 


THE  RULE  OF  THE  MONK; 

OR, 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


8 vo,  Paper , 50  cents. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail , postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States , on  receipt  of  the  price • 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper'!  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

In  No.  673,  for  November  20,  was  commenced  the 
new  story  “MAN  AND  WIFE,"  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
the  Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,"  “ No  Name," 
"Armadale,"  and  "The  Moonstone."  Subscribers  re- 
mitting $4  00  for  each  single  subscription  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  Weekly  from  the  commencement  of 
this  story  to  the  close  of  1870. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Hab> 
fer’b  Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  lending  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  ana  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— N.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 
but  in  the  English  language.— The  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

Harper's  Magazine  has  now  entered  upon  its  For- 
tieth Volume.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by  that 
of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  America 
— has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers ; to 
its  proftasely  illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics ; and  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics  ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper's  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

The  Publishers  feel  themselves  warranted  in  asking 
and  anticipating  for  the  future  a continuance  of  the 
favor  which  has  been  accorded  to  their  enterprise  in 
the  past. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 


Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 


The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  ana  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine. -Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line;  Cuts  and  Display, 
$1 25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

..  Address  HARPER  ^BROTHERS  , New  York. 
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BARYEY  FTSK.  A.  S.  HATCH. 

Office  of  FISK  & HATCH, 

HANKERS  aud  Dealers  iu  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 

No.  6 Nassau  Street,  New  York,  February  16,  1870. 

The  remarkable  success  which  attended  our  negotiation  of  the  Loans  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  the  popularity  and  credit  which  these  Loans  have  maintained  in  the 
markets,  both  iu  this  country  and  Europe,  have  shown  that  the  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  of  wisely-located  and  honorably-managed  Railroads  are  promptly  recog- 
nized aud  readily  taken  as  the  most  suitable,  safe,  and  advantageous  form  of  in- 
vestment, yielding  a more  liberal  income  than  can  hereafter  be  derived  from 
Government  Bonds,  aud  available  to  take  their  place. 

Assured  that,  in  the  selection  aud  negotiation  of  superior  Railroad  Loans,  we 
arc  meeting  a great  public  want,  and  rendering  a valuable  service — both  to  the 
holders  of  Capital  aud  to  those  great  National  works  of  internal  improvement 
whose  intrinsic  merit  and  substantial  character  entitle  them  to  the  use  of  Capital 
and  the  confidence  of  Investors — we  now  offer  with  special  confidence  and  satis- 
faction the 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  CO. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  connecting  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
magnificent  harbors  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  the  Ohio  River  at  a point  of  re- 
liable navigation,  and  thus,  with  the  entire  Railroad  system  and  water  transporta- 
tion of  the  great  West  and  Southwest,  FORMS  THE  ADDITIONAL  EAST  AND 
WEST  TRUNK  LINE  so  imperatively  demanded  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
immense  and  rapidly-growing  transportation  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  producing  regions  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Valleys  on  the  other. 

The  Importance  of  this  Road  as  a New  Outlet  from  the  West  to  tub 
Sea  magnifies  it  into  one  of  national  consequence,  and  insures  to  it  an  extens- 
ive through  traffic  from  the  day  of  its  completion ; while,  in  the  development 
of  the  extensive  agricultural  aud  mineral  resources  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
it  possesses,  along  its  own  line,  the  elements  of  a large  and  profitable  local  busi- 
ness. 

Thus  the  great  interests,  both  general  and  local,  which  demand  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  Ohio  River,  afford  the  surest 
guarantee  of  its  success  and  value,  and 

RENDER  IT  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  AND  SUBSTAN- 
TIAL RAILROAD  ENTERPRISE  NOW  IN 
PROGRESS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 


B ar gains ! B ar gains ! ! 

In  consequence  of  a CHANGE  in  OUR  FIRM,  and 
Removal  in  April  to  686  Broadway, 

Our  Entire  Stock  of 
$500,000  WORTH  OF 
CHINA,  GLASS,  SILVER  AND  PLATED  WARE, 
CHANDELIERS,  GAS  FIXTURES,  CLOCKS, 
BRONZES,  CUTLERY,  &c.,  &c., 
will  be  disposed  of,  and  we  offer  it  at  and 
BELOW  COST. 

An  examination  of  our  PRICES,  which  are  shown  in 
plain  /inures  on  the  goods,  WILL  SATISFY  buyers 
that  WE  ARE  IN  EARNEST.  Every  one  is  invited 
to  call.  

After  the  1st  of  May  the  business  will  be  continued 
by  our  successors, 

Messrs.  NICOL  & DAVIDSON, 

At  686  BROADWAY. 

Our  Messrs.  E.  V.  & E.  E.  Haughwout  retiring  from 
the  business,  either  party  will  sign  the  name  of  the 
•present  firm  in  liquidation. 

E.  V.  HAUGHWOUT  & CO., 

488,  490,  & 492  Broadway,  cor.  Broome  St. 

tw  Orders  by  mail  will  be  carefully  filled,  and  at 
our  lowest  prices. 


Woodward’s 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Designs  aud  nints  ou  Building. 
With  priced  catalogue  of  all  books 
ou  Architecture  and  Agriculture. 
Quarterly,  25  cents  per  annum. 

r Books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings,  & Pences. 

Just  published,  with 
200  Designs  & Plans 
of  Stables,  Farm 
Barns,  Out-buildings, 
Gates,  Gateways, 
Fences,  Stable  Fit  - 
tiugs  and  Furniture. 
Ten  Dollar*. 


BISHOP  & REIN, 

JEW^ELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York , 

OFFER  FOR  BALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspnr  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


THE  LADIES’  SOROSIS  CLUB, 

of  New  York,  recently  changed  their  discussions  from 
woman’s  suffrage  to  Hair  Preparations  aud  Pimple 
Banishers.  They  declared  that  where  nature  had  not 
endowed  them  with  beauty,  it  was  their  right— yea, 
their  duty— to  seek  it  where  they  could.  So  they  all 
voted  that  Magnolia  Balm  overcame  Sallowness, 
Rough  Skin,  and  Ring-marks,  and  gave  to  the  com- 
plexion a most  distingue  (Sorosian)  and  marble-like 
appearance  (dangerous  to  men,  no  doubt) ; and  that 
Lyon’s  Kathaikon  made  the  hair  grow  thick,  soft, 
and  awful  pretty,  aud,  moreover,  prevented  it  from 
turning  gray.  If  the  proprietors  of  these  articles  did 
not  send  the  sisters  an  invoice,  they  are  not  smart. 


TICK’S 

Floral  Guide  for  1870. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Thousand  copies  of 
Vick’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds 

and  Floral  Guide  have  already  been  circulated. 
It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  with  about 
200  flue  wood  Engravings  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables, 
and  a beautiful  Colored  Plate— consisting  of  seven 
varieties  of  Phlox  Drummoudii,  making  a tine 

BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
structive Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and 
thorough  directions  for  the 

CULTUBE  OF  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect. 


lOOO  Working  De- 
signs, Plans,  and  De- 
tails of  Country  and 
Village  and  Suburban 
Ilonses,  with  Specifi- 
cations and  Estimates. 
Twelve  Dollars. 


W oodward’s  Suburban  & Country  Houses. 


70  Designs.  $150. 

Woodward’s  Cottages 
and  Farm-Houses. 
188  Designs.  $1  50. 

Woodward’s  Country 
Homes. 

150  Designs.  $1  50. 


GIDO.  15.  WOODWARD,  Publisher, 

191  Broadway,  New  York. 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  nscr  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Free. 
Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


TO  HOTEL  .MEN.— Wanted  a party  with  Capital, 
to  take  a joint  interest  in  valuable  Mineral  Springs 
and  Hotel  property  in  this  State,  in  complete  order  and 
admirably  located  for  immediate  and  highly  remunera- 
tive business.  B,  F.  COOK,  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Digitized  by 


The  Flokal  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of 
my  customers,  but  will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply 
by  mail,  for  TEN  CENTS,  which  is  not  half  the 
cost.  Address 

JAMES  VICK, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


f ANTED- AGENTS- $75  to  $200 

per  month,  every  where,  male  and  female, 
to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED 
COMMON  -SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING 
MACHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem, 
fell,  tuck,  quilt,  cord,  hind,  braid,  and  em- 
broider iu  a most  superior  manner.  Price 
only  $18.  Fully  warranted  for  five  years. 
We  will  pay  $1000  for  any  Machine  that  will 
sew  a stronger,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  the 
“Elastic  Lock  Stitch.’’  Every  second  stitch  can  he 
cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  be  pulled  apart  with- 
out tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents  from  $75  to  $200  per 
month  and  expenses,  or  a commission'  from  which 
twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Address  SECOMB  & 
CO.,  P1TT811UKG11,  Pa.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  all  Agents  selling  Machines 
under  the  same  name  as  onrs,  unless  they  can  show 
a Certificate  of  agency  signed  by  us.  We  shall  not 
hold  ourselves  responsible  for  worthless  Machines 
sold  by  other  parties,  and  shall  prosecute  all  parties 
either  selling  or  using  Machines  under  this  name,  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law,  unless  such  Machines  were 
obtained  from  us  or  our  Agents.  Do  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  parties  who  copy  our  advertisement  and  cir- 
culars, and  offer  worthless  Machines  at  a less  price. 


Pollak  & Son,  Manuf’rs  of  Genu- 
ine Meerschaum  Goods.  Stores:  619 
Broadway,  under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
& 27  John  St,  middle  of  block.  Send 
for  new  wholesale  or  retail  circular 
to  Letter-Box  5846.  Repairing  and 
Boiling  also  done. 


Its  superiority  as  an  East  and  West  route,  and  the  promise  of  an  immense  and  profitable  trade  awaiting 
its  completion,  have  drawn  to  it  the  attention  and  co-operation  of  prominent  Capitalists  and  Railroad  men 
of  this  city,  of  sound  judgment  and  known  integrity,  whose  connection  with  it,  together  with  that  of  eminent 
citizens  and  business  men  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  insures  an  energetic,  honorable,  and  successful 
management. 

The  road  is  completed  and  in  operation  from  Richmond  to  the  celebrated  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  West 
Virginia,  227  miles,  and  there  remain  but  200  miles  (now  partially  constructed)  to  be  completed,  to  carry  it  to 
the  proposed  terminus  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  150  miles  above  Cin- 
cinnati, and  360  miles  below  Pittsburgh. 

Lines  are  now  projected  or  in  progress  through  Ohio  and  Kentucky  to  this  point,  which  will  connect  the 
CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  WITH  THE  ENTIRE  RAILROAD  SYSTE1US  OF 
THE  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST,  AND  WITH  THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Its  valuable  franchise  and  superior  advantages  will  place  the  Ciiksafeakk  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
among  the  richest  and  most  powerful  and  trustworthy  corporations  of  the  country ; 

AND  THERE  EXISTS  A PRESENT  VALUE,  IN  COMPLETED  ROAD  AND  WORK  DONE,  EQUAL 
TO  THE  ENTIRE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  MORTGAGE. 

The  details  of  the  Loan  have  been  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  Investors, 
and  combine  the  various  features  of  convenience,  safety,  and  protection  against  loss  or  fraud. 

The  Bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $1000,  $500,  and  $100. 

They  will  be  issued  as  Coupon  Bonds,  payable  to  bearer,  and  may  be  held  in  that  form ; or 

The  Bond  may  he  registered  in  the  name  of  the  owner,  with  the  coupons  remaining  payable  to  bearer  at- 
tached, the  principal  being  then  transferable  only  on  the  hooks  of  the  Company,  unless  reassigned  to  bear- 
er; or, 

The  coupons  may  be  detached  and  canceled,  the  Bond  made  a permanent  Registered  Bond,  transferable 
only  on  the  books  of  the  Company,  and  the  interest  made  payable  only  to  the  registered  owner  or  his  at- 
torney. 

The  three  classes  of  Bonds  will  be  known  respectively  as : 

J.  “Coupon  Ronds  Payable  to  Bearer.” 

2.  “ Registered  Bonds  with  Coupons  Attached.” 

3.  “ Registered  Ronds  with  Coupons  Detached,” 

and  should  be  so  designated  by  Correspondents  iu  specifying  the  class  of  Bondsslesired. 

They  have  THIRTY  YEARS  to  run  from  January  16, 1870,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum  from 
November  1, 1869.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  in  Gold  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  May  aud  November,  that  it  may  take  the  place  of  that  of  the  earlier  issues  o» 
Five-Twenties,  aud  suit  the  convenience  of  our  friends  who  already  hold  Central  and  Western  Pacific  Bonds, 
with  interest  payable  iu  January  and  July,  and  who  may  desire,  in  making  additional  investments,  to  have 
their  interest  receivable  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Loan  is  secured  by  a mortgage  upon  the  entire  Line  of  Road  from  Richmond  to  the  Ohio  River,  with 
the  equipment  and  all  other  property  and  appurtenances  connected  therewith. 

A SINKING  FUND  OF  $100,000  PER  ANNUM 
is  provided  for  the  Redemption  of  Tun  Bonds,  to  take  effect  one  year  after  the  completion  of  the  Road. 

The  mortgage  is  for  $15,000,000,  of  which  $2,000,000  will  be  reserved  and  held  in  trust  for  the  redemption 
of  outstanding  Bonds  of  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  Company,  now  merged  iu  the  Chesapeake  and 
Onto. 

Of  the  remaining  $13,000,000,  a sufficient  amount  will  be  sold  to  complete  the  Road  to  the  Ohio  River,  per- 
fect and  improve  the  portion  now  in  operation,  and  thoroughly  equip  the  whole  for  a large  and  active  traffic. 

The  present  price  is  90  and  accrued  interest. 

A Loan  so  amply  secured,  so  carefully  guarded,  and  so  certain  hereafter  to  command  a prominent  place 
among  the  favorite  securities  in  the  markets  both  of  this  country  and  Europe,  wifi  be  at  once  appreciated  and 
quickly  absorbed.  Very  respectfully, 

FISK  &,  HATCH,  Bankers. 


P.  S.— We  have  issued  pamphlets  containing  full  particulars,  statistical  details,  maps,  etc.,  which  will  be 
furnished  npon  application. 

We  buy  and  sell  Government  Bonds,  and  receive  the  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Corporations,  and  oth- 
ers,  subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  allow  interest  on  daily  balances. 


Voice  from  the  Adirondack*; 

Voice  from  the  Northwest; 

Voice  from  the  Lowlands. 

Hear  what  they  say  of  the 

MAYNARD  RIFLES, 

for  Accuracy,  Range,  aud  Convenience. 

Descriptive  Circulars,  with  TARGET  REPRE- 
SENTATIONS and  Price-List,  sent  ou  request  by 
letter.  Address 

MASS.  ARMS  CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  1 


WARNER,  PECK,  & CO., 

MANUFAOTUREU8  OF 

Children’s 

Carriages, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE  and  Clav- 

erack  College.  For  both  sexes.  Term  opens 
April  4.  Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  President, 
Claverack,  N.  Y. 


AW/wro'8tw-tlrant  Cigar  Tip. 

IM  O V eiLy  n Samples,  50  cents. 

A.  GRANT,  Box  2438,  N.  Y.  P.  O. 


“ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH” -FRANKLIN. 

WHY  will  people  pay  $50  or  more  for  a Sewing  Ma- 
chine when  $22  will  buy  one  that  has  a standard 
reputation,  is  double  thread,  complete  with  Table,  con- 
structed upon  entirely  new  aud  practical  principles, 
runs  by  friction,  and  excels  all  others  f These  celebra- 
ted Machines,  fully  licensed , are  intended  for  poor  peo- 
ple who  want  to  save  time,  labor,  and  money.  Agents 
Wanted.  Machines  sent  to  Agents  and  given  away  to 
needy  families.  For  circulars  and  reduced  prices,'  ad- 
dress J.  C.  OTTIS  & CO.,  or  Franklin  and  Diamond 
S.  M.  Co.,  Box  397,  Boston,  Mass. 

$732  in  31  DAYS 

Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silver’s  Patent  Elastic 
Broom.  Over  50,000  now  in  use.  Recommended  by 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley  aud  American  Agriculturist.  One 
county  reserved  for  each  Agent.  C.  A.  Clkgo  & Co., 
38  CortlanM  St.,N.  Y.,  or  126  Washington  St., Chicago,  III. 

Agents  wanted  for  wnison’s 
School  and  Family  Charts. 

To  canvass  every  state  iu  the  Union.  Men  of 
ability,  and  well  recommended,  can  realize  handsome 
profits.  For  particulars  and  terms,  address 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


d>Q/r  n CTTY  LOTS— Advance  100  per  cert,  annually. 
q)4  JU  E.  C.  Blais  dell,  47  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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the  Year  1S70,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Co 


found  the  nomad  maidens  plain,  haggard,  and 
clumsy,  without  religion,  and  addicted  to  tobac- 
co. Hospitable  the  Arabs  are,  and  when  they 
have  them  they  will  share  with  all  who  come 
beneath  their  tent-roof  their  camels’  milk,  curds, 
and  bread. 

The  picture  from  which  our  engraving  of  the 
old,  white-bearded  shiekh  is  taken  is  by  Mr. 
Cart.  Haag,  one  of  the  best  of  modern  English 
artists  in  water-color,  It  has  a venerable,  pa- 


triarchal appearance,  and  seems  to  justify  Baron 
Lakkey’s  opinion  of  the  intellectual  capacities  of 
the  Arab  race.  • 


THE  SHEIKH. 


It  was  the  opinion  of  Baron  Larrey,  the  cele- 
brated French  military  surgeon,  that  Adam  and 
Eve  were  Arabs.  He  pronounced  the  Arab 
skull  to  be  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  human 
head,  and  affirmed  the  intellectual  traits  of  these 
children  of  the  desert  to  be  equal  to  their  finely- 
developed  physical  organization.  Their  external 
senses  are  exquisitely  acute  and  remarkably  per- 
fect; their  sight  is  ex- 
tensive in  its  range : 

they  hear  at  very  |§!§||!!§|g§^|§l|§ip^ 



kin  women  as  very 

pretty,  but  EothenQ  jg  jtjzfi'lf  by 


WHENCE  COME  METEORITES? 

Is  examining  a mass  of  meteoric  iron  found 
in  the  Cordillera  of  Deesa  (Chili),  M.  Stanislas 
Meunier,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 


served  among  me- 
teorites. Besides 
this,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  iron  resem- 
bling that  found  at 
Caille,  and  the  stone 
resembling  that  of 
Sritif,  have  been  mu- 
tually connected  by 
stratification  upon 
an  unknown  globe, 
and  it  is  the  first 
time  that  such  a con- 
nection has  been  ma- 
terially demonstra- 
ted. 

M.  Meunier  re- 
marks that  the  me- 
teorites which  now 
arrive  upon  the  earth 
are  not  of  the  same 
mineralogical  ..ature 
as  those  which  fell 
in  past  ages.  For- 
merly iron  fell ; now 
stones  fall.  During 
the  last  118  years 
there  have  been  in 
Europe  but  three 
falls  of  iron,  whereas 
there  have  been,  an- 
nually, on  an  aver- 
age, three  falls  of 
stones.  The  greater 
number  of  meteoric 
irons  which  exist  in 
the  Paris  collection 
have  fallen  on  the 
earth  at  undeterm- 
ined epochs ; all  the 
meteoric  stones  are 
of  comparative  re- 
cent date.  Perhaps 
we  are  even  justified 
in  saying  that  stones 
of  a new  kind  are  be- 
ginning to  arrive,  for 
falls  of  carbonaceous 
meteorites  were  un- 
known before  the 
year  1803,  and  four 
have  been  observed 
since  then. 

From  this  assem- 
blage of  facts  M. 
Stanislas  Meunier 
concludes  that  mete- 
orites are  the  frag- 
ments of  one  or  more 
heavenly  bodies 
which,  at  a period 
relatively  recent  (for 
these  waifs  are  never 
found  except  in  su- 
perficial strata),  re- 
volved round  the 
earth,  or  perhaps 
round  the  moon. — 
Having  in  the  course 
of  ages  lost  their  own 
proper  heat,  and  be- 
come penetrated  by 
the  cold  of  space, 
they  have  arrived, 
much  sooner  than  the 
moon,  by  reason  of 
their  inferior  volume, 
at  the  last  term  of 
the  molecular  ac- 
tions which  are  oper- 
ating upon  our  satel- 
lite, and  which  are 
rendered  evident  to 
our  eyes  by  the  enor- 
mous crevices,  the 
deep  fissures,  with 
which  it  is  furrowed. 
Split  in  all  directions, 
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they  have  fallen  to  ruin,  and  their  fragments  re- 
maining scattered  along  the  orbit,  so  as  to  form 
a circle  more  or  less  complete,  have  at  the  same 
time  become  arranged,  according  to  their  densi- 
ty, in  zones  concentric  with  the  focus  of  attrac- 
tion, toward  which  they  are  constantly  impelled 
by  the  resistance  of  the  ethereal  medium  through 
which  they  move.  The  masses  nearest  to  the 
centre,  and  which  v'ere  principally  composed  of 
iron,  were  the  first  to  fall ; afterward  came  the 
stones,  in  which  period  we  now  are.  Hereafter, 
perhaps,  will  arrive  meteorites  analogous  to  our 
crystallized  formations,  and  perhaps  even  to  our 
stratified  beds. 

Thus  meteorites,  the  veritable  products  of  dem- 
olition, represent,  according  to  M.  Meunier,  the 
last  period  of  the  evolution  of  planetary  bodies. 
The  incandescent  orb,  the  sun,  figures  at  the 
present  day  in  our  system  as  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  the  primitive  state  through  which  the 
earth,  and  all  the  other  bodies  which  revolve 
around  it,  have  passed ; the  moon  representing 
the  future  which  awaits  the  terrestrial  sphere, 
now  in  all  the  plenitude  of  life;  and,  finally, 
meteorites  show  us  what  becomes  of  the  dead 
stars,  how  they  are  decomposed,  and  how  their 
materials  return  into  the  vortex  of  life. 
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OUR  INDIAN  POLICY  OF  EXTERM- 
INATION. 

ON  the  24th  of  May,  1637,  before  dawn, 
Captains  Mason  and  Underhill  prayed, 
broke  camp,  and  surprised  a Pequot  fort  upon 
the  Mystic  River  in  Connecticut.  Within  an 
hour  it  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  of  the 
four  hundred  Indians  not  more  than  five  es- 
caped. This  fearful  blow,  says  the  historian, 
secured  civilization  in  New  England.  Will- 
iam Penn  secured  it  differently  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  without  refining  too  closely  upon 
the  necessities  of  war  in  the  earliest  colonial 
times,  is  it  not  evident  that  what  may  have 
been  necessary  for  a band  of  settlers  in  a 
strange  and  savage  country  three  thousand 
miles  from  their  own  land  is  hardly  justifiable 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  in  a civilized 
nation  of  forty  millions  of  people  dealing  with 
some  thousands  of  skulking  savages  ? 

Yet  the  recent  destruction  of  the  Piegan  In- 
dians by  United  States  troops  was  in  pursu- 
ance of  that  policy  of  Indian  warfare  which  has 
undoubtedly  the  general  approval.  We  mean 
that  it  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  Indians 
are  a treacherous,  cruel,  remorseless  race, 
wretched  human  vermin,  who  observe  no  rules 
of  honorable  war,  and  who  will  ravage  and 
murder  the  innocent  and  helpless  wherever  and 
whenever  they  can,  and  that  nothing  but  strik- 
ing them  “ where  it  hurts,”  as  General  Sheri- 
dan says,  will  tend  to  protect  our  women  and 
children  from  their  ferocity.  Last  year,  when 
we  had  spoken  deprecatingly  of  some  govern- 
ment severities  toward  the  Indians,  we  received 
an  indignant  protest  from  the  frontier,  assuring 
us  that  the  most  ingenious  tortures  that  could 
be  devised  for  their  punishment  were  mild  in 
comparison  with  the  horrors  they  inflicted. 
And  recently  we  knew  of  the  wife  of  a Terri- 
torial judge  in  an  Indian  region,  who,  starting 
with  her  husband  upon  a journey,  made  him 
promise  to  shoot  her  if  they  were  taken  by  the 
Indians.  “And  I w’Quld  have  done  it,”  said 
the  judge,  quietly. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  popular  Indian  policy  of  the  front- 
ier should  be  extermination.  And,  undoubt- 
edly, the  feeling  which  led  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Piegans  was,  at  bottom,  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  burned  the  Pequot  fort 
upon  the  Mystic.  Nevertheless,  the  policy  of 
extermination  is  inhuman  and  unworthy  of  the 
United  States ; and  it  is  also  enormously  ex- 
pensive. It  costs  the  Government,  says  Mr. 
Phillips,  about  a million  of  dollars  to  kill  a 
single  Indian.  Moreover,  what  must  be  the 
moral  effect  upon  an  army  and  its  officers  of 
such  a gvstem  of  warfare  ? In  the  Middle  Age 
chronicles  we  read  that  captured  cities  were 
given  up  to  the  license  of  the  soldiery  for  sev- 
eral days.  And  one  such  little  sentence  ap- 
palls the  imagination  quite  as  much  as  the 
most  harrowing  stories  of  Indian  enormities. 

No  exposed  family  upon  the  frontier  need 
suppose  that  we  are  indifferent  to  its  situation, 
nor  to  the  question  of  its  most  vigorous  and 
successful  defense.  The  very  point  to  determ- 
ine is  how  it  can  be  best  defended. 

General  Parker,  the  Indian  agent  or  super- 
intendent, himself  of  Indian  descent,  does  not 
approve  the  policy  of  extermination.  President 
Grant  does  not  approve  it.  The  country,  which 
gives  but  a languid  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
is  willing  to  believe  any  crime  of  savages,  must 
yet  observe  that  the  Indian  question  is  by  no 
means  settled  by  the  present  policy ; the  ex- 
posed families  are  not  defended  ; and,  if  it  in- 
quires, it  will  discover  that  in  Canada  Indian 
wars  are  unknown,  and  that  the  Indian  policy 
of  that  country  is  radically  different  from  ours. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  docu- 
ments laid  before  Congress  during  its  present 
session  is  the  Report  upon  the  Management  of 
the  Indians  in  British  North  America  by  the 
British  Governmenjt*  by  ^Ir,^  g.  Blake, 


United  States  Consul  at  Hamilton,  Ontario. 
According  to  the  census  of  1868  there  were 
more  than  20,000  Indians  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  the  effort  of  the  Government  is 
directed  to  their  incoiporation  with  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  as  citizens.  The  British 
policy  aims  to  place  the  Indians  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  of  the  land.  Our  plan  is  to 
keep  them  aliens,  and  to  make  treaties  with 
them  as  foreign  people  living  upon  our  own 
domain.  The  result  in  the  first  case  is  un- 
broken peaice ; in  the  second,  endless  war. 

The  British  act  of  1869  for  the  management 
of  Indian  affairs  recognizes,  indeed,  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  the  existence  and  the  authority  of 
tribes,  and  provides  a Superintendent-General 
of  Indian  affairs.  The  chiefs  are  elected  un- 
der his  supervision,  and  certain  local  duties 
are  laid  upon  them.  But  the  culmination  of 
the  system  is  that,  on  the  report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent, the  Governor-General  in  council 
may  issue  letters  of  enfranchisement  to  any 
Indian  by  which  he  may  acquire  the  fee  of 
land,  and  all  legal  distinctions  between  him 
and  other  subjects  cease.  But  Mr.  Blake  is 
of  opinion  that  the  better  plan  for  the  Indian 
is  not  in  this  manner  to  separate  the  best  men 
from  the  communities,  but  to  divide  the  land 
question  from  enfranchisement,  and  to  give  or- 
dinary political  rights  to  the  most  thrifty  and 
intelligent  without  tempting  them  to  desert 
their  communities.  Mr.  Blake  adds,  that 
careful  study  of  the  subject  brings  him  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Canadian  Commissioners  in 
1858,  that,  although  there  can  be  no  sudden 
transformation,  the  Indian  is  capable  of  civ- 
ilization; and  he  concludes  his  report  with 
these  significant  words : “ Whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  result,  those  who  have  aided  in 
this  honorable  effort  may  safely  be  assured  that 
their  country  will  be  known  in  history  as  hav- 
ing striven  to  do  justice  to  the  aborigines  whom 
the  white  man  found  in  possession  of  it ; and 
that  they  have  so  far  founded  their  empire  or 
dominion  upon  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
true  civilization.” 

That  is  more  than  the  United  States  have 
done ; and  if  we  are  not  very  careful  our  In- 
dian policy  will  stain  our  name  as  indelibly  as 
its  Irish  policy  has  disgraced  England  hitherto. 
The  statesman  who  regards  humanity  as  senti- 
mentality is  not  capable  of  dealing  with  the  In- 
dian question ; and  a policy  of  extermination  is 
a policy  of  crime.  The  savages  of  the  plains — 
the  Sioux,  the  Camanches — may  be  a very  differ- 
ent people  from  the  Canadian  Indians.  But  it 
is  enough  that  our  policy  toward  them  hitherto 
has  totally  failed.  And  if  not  for  the  Indians, 
then  for  ourselves,  let  us  ascertain  who  is  to 
blame  in  these  endless  quarrels,  and  whether 
the  force  of  the  army  should  not  rather  be  di- 
rected against  our  own  people,  whose  endless 
cheating  and  lawlessness  rouse  their  victims  to 
revenge. 


A CERTAIN  GENTLEMAN  AND  THE 
PRESIDENCY. 

It  is  rather  early  to  talk  of  the  next  Presi- 
dency, but  we  suppose  that  Governor  Hoff- 
man could  mention  a gentleman  who  occasion- 
ally thinks  of  it.  And  if  that  gentleman  should 
be  of  the  same  name,  and  should  happen  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  position  as  Governor  Hoffman 
himself,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
he  thinks  of  his  chances  as  affected  by  the  pres- 
ent quarrel  in  his  party.  It  can  certainly  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  gentleman  in  question 
would  never  be  thought  of  as  a Presidential 
candidate  if  there  were  any  conspicuous  candi- 
date in  his  party.  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour  is 
unquestionably  the  most  prominent  Democrat 
in  the  country,  but  his  rejection  by  the  people 
in  1868  was  so  signal  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
again  a candidate  for  the  Presidency.  If  Mr. 
Seymour  had  had  the  insight  of  a patriotic 
statesman  when  he  was  elected  Governor  in 
1862,  he  might  have  commanded  a very  differ- 
ent subsequent  career.  But  his  political  life  is 
probably  ended,  unless  he  should  take  an  active 
part  in  a Presidential  election  resulting  favora- 
bly to  his  party,  when,  if  the  successful  candi- 
date were  not  from  New  York,  Mr.  Seymour 
would  undoubtedly  be  made  Secretary  of  State. 

Governor  Hoffman  probably  hopes  that  the 
candidate  may  be  from  New  York,  and  may  be 
successful,  although  modesty  might  forbid  him 
to  mention  who  the  candidate  should  be.  But 
has  the  gentleman  whom  the  Governor  has  in 
mind  for  the  Presidency  made  any  mark  upon 
his  party  in  the  country,  and  is  his  position  in 
the  party  in  his  own  State  as  commanding  as  it 
is  officially  prominent?  He  was  Recorder  of 
New  York,  and  sentenced  the  rioters  of  1863. 
Then  the  Tammany  Ring,  conscious  that  it 
must  have  a candidate  of  respectable  antece- 
dents, nominated  and  elected  him  Mayor.  He 
was  re-elected,  receiving  the  support  of  many 
Republicans,  to  secure  the  defeat  of  Fernando 
Wood.  As  Mayor,  the  most  memorable  act 
of  this  gentleman  was  a proclamation  protect- 
ing electoral  frauds,  which  cost  him  the  votes 
of  some  of  the  most  honorable  men  of  his  own 
party.  By  means  of  these  frauds,  which  were 
the  work  of  the  Tammany  Ring,  this  gentleman 
became  Governor.  He  is  now  in  the  second 
year  of  his  office,  and  his  most  memorable  act 
as  Governor  is  the  signature  of  the  Erie  bill, 


one  of  the  most  monstrous  schemes  of  the  Ring, 
to  which  this  gentleman  owes  all  his  promi- 
nence. 

Of  course,  if  this  gentleman  should  not  be 
renominated  as  Governor,  he  could  hardly  hope 
for  a nomination  as  President,  because  he  de- 
pends for  success,  not  upon  his  own  powers,  not 
upon  any  natural  leadership,  but  upon  adroit 
political  management.  In  a National  Conven- 
tion of  his  party,  and  without  official  position, 
he  would  have  no  more  weight  than  any  other 
delegate.  He  does  not  rank  with  the  great 
Democrats  of  New  York — with  Michael  Hoff- 
man, Marct,  Silas  Wright,  nor  even  with  Ho- 
ratio Seymour.  A famous  political  manager 
used  to  say  that  he  had  invented  certain  per- 
sons in  politics ; and  it  may  be  said  of  this  gen- 
tleman politically  .that  he  is  not  a self-made 
man.  If  any  body  doubts  it,  let  him  ask  Mr. 
Sweeny  and  his  friends. 

And  now  comes  the  difficulty.  The  Demo- 
cratic enemies  of  the  Ring  declare  that  it  shall 
not  send  a delegate  to  the  next  State  Conven- 
tion. But,  if  so,  the  Ring  no  longer  controls 
the  party  in  the  State.  And  if  this  be  so,  W'hat 
shall  a poor  henchman  of  the  Ring  do,  who 
gave  the  sign  of  his  total  subserviency  in  his 
signature  to  the  Erie  bill  ? Plainly,  if  the  Ring 
is  gone,  repeal  the  bill.  But  is  it  gone  ? And 
if  not,  and  the  bill  be  repealed,  and  the  hench- 
man approve,  then  what  ? Let  the  compassion- 
ate reader  confess  that  the  gentleman  of  whom 
we  speak  is  in  a cruel  situation.  If  Mr.  Sw  ee- 
ny and  his  friends  are  still  in  power,  the  Erie 
bill  must  be  maintained;  if  they  are  not,  it 
must  be  repealed.  “ Reliable  information”  is 
sadly  wanted  in  the  Executive  Chamber. 

We  have  seen  various  explanations  offered 
of  the  Governor’s  action  in  this  matter.  It  is 
said  that  he  held  the  bill  for  consideration — 
that  there  was  no  protest — that  the  Legislature 
was  virtually  unanimous — that  there  were  ur- 
gent requests  from  certain  sections  for  the  bill. 
But  what  did  the  bill  do  ? It  took  from  prop- 
erty-holders the  control  of  their  property,  and 
gave  it  to  those  whom  they  had  not  selected. 
To  read  the  bill  was  to  see  that.  Why  did  the 
Governor  hold  it  in  consideration  but  because 
he  saw  it  ? And  if  the  Legislature  were  unan- 
imous in  so  unpardonable  an  act,  what  was  the 
Governor  for  but  to  withstand  their  action? 
As  for  a public  protest,  does  the  Executive  re- 
quire an  expression  of  general  indignation  to 
prevent  his  sanctioning  so  gross  an  outrage  upon 
fundamental  rights?  and  does  he  plead  the  re- 
quest of  those  whose  motives  he  could  not  know 
in  defense  of  such  a sanction  ? If  the  Erie  bill 
had  not  been  the  measure  of  those  who  had 
“ invented”  the  Governor,  and  who,  controlling 
the  State,  were  in  his  judgment  essential  to 
making  him  President,  would  it  have  been  sign- 
ed? And  if  the  gentleman  whom  Governor 
Hoffman  has  in  mind  when  he  thinks  of  the 
Presidency  approved  such  a bill  as  the  Erie  for 
such  reasons,  or  for  any  other,  and  if  he  is  po- 
litically wholly  the  invention  of  the  Ring,  and 
the  Ring  is  broken,  does  he  see  any  reason 
whatever  why  his  party  in  the  State  or  in  the 
country  should  prefer  such  a gentleman  to  any 
New  York  Democrat  who  is  guiltless  of  com- 
plicity with  the  Ring  ? 


JOHN  McCLINTOCK,  D.D. 

By  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McClin- 
tock,  whose  portrait,  with  a biographical  sketch, 
we  give  elsewhere,  the  country  loses  one  of  its 
accomplished  and  most  useful  scholars,  the 
Methodist  denomination  one  of  its  most  able 
and  eloquent  preachers,  and  his  personal  friends 
a delightful  and  inspiring  companion.  Dr. 
McClintock’s  knowledge  was  varied,  extens- 
ive, and  accurate.  He  studied  with  the  zeal 
of  a lover,  and  he  had  a remarkable  power  of 
readily  turning  his  learning  to  the  best  account, 
either  as  a teacher,  an  author,  or  an  orator. 
For  preaching,  indeed,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted. 
He  had  the  warm  temperament,  the  presence, 
the  voice,  the  electrical  and  broad  sympathy, 
that  are  essential  to  the  popular  orator,  while 
the  nobility  of  his  nature  and  a certain  sim- 
plicity and  modesty  endeared  him  to  those  who 
knew  only  the  man.  His  literary  labor  was  in- 
cessant and  fruitful;  but  his  chief  and  most 
permanent  work  is  his  “Cyclopaedia  of  Biblic- 
al, Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,  ” 
upon  which  he  had  been  long  engaged  with  Dr. 
James  Strong. 

His  patriotism  was  as  firm  and  positive  as  his 
character.  During  the  war  he  was  pastor  of 
the  American  chapel  in  Paris,  and  his  labors  to 
enlighten  the  European  mind  upon  the  real 
scope  and  significance  of  the  great  American 
contest  were  incessant  and  most  efficient.  No 
American  then  in  Europe  understood  better  than 
he  how  to  affect  public  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject most  powerfully.  He  served  his  country 
and  his  kind  as  truly  as  if  he  had  been  a Gen- 
eral in  the  field ; and  to  those  in  Europe  who 
doubted,  as  well  as  to  those  who  believed,  he 
was  himself  a living  illustration  of  the  better 
American.  When  he  returned  to  this  country 
he  found  new  duties  growing  out  of  the  war 
awaiting  him,  and  with  his  whole  heart  he  did 
his  share  in  wisely  caring  for  the  freedmen. 
But  there*  was  no  narrowness,  no  sourness,  ei- 
ther in  his  patriotism  or  in  his  religion.  Amidst 
all  his  interests,  in  all  his  busy  career,  he  was 


not  only  always  active,  devoted,  efficient,  but 
he  was  equally  generous  and  kindly.  John 
McClintock  had  the  large,  charitable  Chris- 
tian heart  that  makes  life  beautiful  and  its 
memory  precious. 


THE  CURIOUS  SITUATION  IN 
FRANCE. 

M.  Ollivier,  the  new  French  Prime  Minis- 
ter, has  apparently  made  a fatal  mistake.  He 
refused  to  dissolve  the  Legislature  and  appeal 
to  the  country,  upon  the  ground  that  it  already 
represented  the  people.  Soon  afterward  he  de- 
clared that  official  candidates  could  no  longer 
be  tolerated ; in  other  words,  that  the  prefects 
must  not  secure  the  election  of  candidates  nom- 
inated from  the  Tuileries.  But  this  was  very 
unwelcome  to  a great  part  of  the  Chambers, 
who  were  chosen  in  that  manner,  and  the  Min- 
ister was  opposed  by  a very  large  majority,  who 
carried  their  resolution  to  sustain  such  candi- 
dacies by  a vote  of  187  to  56.  Before  the  vote 
was  taken  M.  Ollivier  asked  that  it  be  not 
made  a vote  of  want  of  confidence.  But  such 
it  practically  is ; for  it  must  be  considered  a vi- 
tal point.  And  thus  the  new  Liberal  Minister, 
who  refused  to  appeal  to  the  people,  is  left  in 
the  minority,  like  our  Republican  friends  in 
Maryland  who  refused  to  enfranchise  the  col- 
ored citizens. 

M.  Ollivier  has  fatally  weakened  his  posi- 
tion, because  it  is  now  evident  that  he  depends 
upon  the  support  of  a majority  which,  by  his 
motion,  he  has — despite  his  refusal  to  dissolve 
the  Chambers — virtually  declared  do  not  prop- 
erly represent  the  country.  If  there  is  to  be 
constitutional  government  in  France,  the  Min- 
istry must  first  secure  a really  honest  popular 
election,  and  then  retire  before  an  adverse  ma- 
jority in  the  Chambers. 

And  it  is  now  really  difficult  to  see  how  a 
truly  Liberal  policy  can  be  carried  out  by  the 
Ministry,  because  of  the  defective  constitution 
of  the  Legislature.  The  Liberal  members  have 
opposed  the  new  Ministry.  Upon  this  question 
of  official  candidacy  M.  Ollivier  had  their 
support  for  the  first  time,  and  it  was  given  un- 
der protest  that  they  did  not  sustain  the  Minis- 
try, but  only  this  proposition.  The  situation  is 
extraordinary.  If  M.  Ollivier  thinks  that  a 
perfectly  free  election  is  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  empire,  why  did  he  decline  to 
trust  to  it  by  a dissolution,  since  he  knew  that 
the  Imperial  majority  had  been  “cooked”  at 
the  polls  ? If  he  does  not  think  so,  why  did  he 
declare  that  the  official  candidacies  must  be 
abandoned?  By  his  refusal  to  dissolve  he 
alienated  the  confidence  of  the  Liberals ; by  his 
proposition  to  abandon  the  candidacies  he  has 
shaken  that  of  the  Conservatives.  Upon  which 
does  he  mean  to  rely  ? Whatever  the  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct  may  be,  if  his  proposition  is 
honestly  made,  it  is  the  most  positive  evidence 
of  the  conscious  strength  of  the  empire,  because 
it  shows  a willingness  to  intrust  its  existence  to 
an  uncontrolled  vote  of  the  people. 


LEGAL  TENDER. 

In  1797,  during  the  war  with  Napoleon,  the 
British  Government  passed  a law  which  made 
it  illegal  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  coin 
for  its  bills  except  for  some  state  purposes,  and 
declared  that  any  debtor  who  should  tender 
such  bills  should  not  be  liable  to  arrest.  Dar- 
ing the  progress  of  the  wrar  Lord  King  at- 
tempted to  make  collections  from  his  tenants 
in  gold  and  silver;  when  a further  act  was  pass- 
ed that,  in  case  of  distraint  for  rent,  the  tenant, 
on  making  such  tender  of  bank-bills,  should  be 
entitled  to  have  his  property  distrained  upon 
delivered  up,  and  that  whoever,  by  any  device 
or  contrivance,  took  such  bills  for  less  than 
their  nominal  value  should  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a misdemeanor. 

Lord  Eldon,  in  sustaining  this  act,  stated 
that  he  had  the  official  care  of  twenty -five 
millions  of  the  property  of  his  Majesty’s  sub- 
jects, and  that  since  the  passage  of  the  act  re- 
straining coin  payments  he  had  been  unable  to 
make  any  collections  except  in  Bank  of  En- 
gland notes ; and  that  it  was  proper,  therefore, 
to  place  proceedings  for  distress  on  the  same 
footing.  In  effect , therefore,  the  bills  of  the 
Bank  of  England  were  made  a legal  tender,  and 
they  so  stood  from  1797  for  over  twenty  years. 

The  motive  for  passing  the  original  act  is 
stated  in  the  preamble  to  have  been  that  specie 
had  been  shipped  to  the  Continent,  and  that 
there  was  danger  that  the  credit  of  the  Bank 
and  Government  might  be  jeoparded  if  coin 
payments  were  not  prevented.  As  between 
debtors  and  creditors  in  England,  collections 
were  made  in  legal  proceedings  in  no  other  me- 
dium than  Bank  ot  England  notes,  v'hich  notes 
constituted  the  ordinary  currency  of  the  king- 
dom until,  and  for  several  years  after,  the  term- 
ination of  the  war.  As  England  was  the  most 
opulent  nation  in  the  world  during  all  this  pe- 
riod, and  was  deeply  interested  in  preserving 
the  highest  monetary  standard,  her  example  is 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  this  resort  in  time  of 
war,  on  the  part  of  all  nations  less  favorably 
situated  as  to  pecuniary  means.- 

In  the  recent  war  in  this  country  the  Treas- 
ury notes  of  the  Government  were  declared  to 
be  a legal  tender  in  all  suits  instituted  for  the 
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recovery  of  debts  and  this  was  sustained  by 
the  highest  court  of  nearly  every  loyal  State. 
In  Kentucky  the  act,  in  its  application  to  a debt 
existing  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  was  declared 
to  be  illegal  by  a court  composed  of  judges 
many  of  them  unfriendly  to  the  Union ; and 
this  decision  lias  been  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  effect  re- 
versing the  other  decisions. 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  English,  in  giving 
a forced  circulation  to  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  enabled  the  Government  to  conduct 
its  financial  operations  during  the  war  with 
success ; and  although  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  among  citizens  of  the  United  States 
as  to  the  expediency  of  giving  a forced  circu- 
lation to  the  Treasury  notes  of  the  Government, 
there  is  no  douht  that  the  plan  accomplished 
the  object  intended. 

The  circumstances  under  which  recourse  was 
had  to  this  policy,  by  the  United  States,  were 
of  the  gravest  character.  Within  the  first  year 
of  the  war  three  loans  which  had  been  put  upon 
the  market  were  taken  chiefly  by  the  banks  of 
New  Yojk,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  As  the 
war  grew  to  extensive  proportions  the  banks, 
finding  that  they  could  not  dispose  of  what  they 
had  of  these  loans,  announced  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  could  take  no  more  of  them, 
and  that  it  was  a question  of  a few  days’  time 
which  should  break  first,  the  banks  or  the  Treas- 
ury. Soon  afterward,  and  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1861,  the  banks  universally  stopped 
specie  payments. 

At  this  time  Congress  had  failed  to  provide 
any  system  of  effective  taxation,  and  there  was 
then  a large  force  in  the  field  which  remained 
unpaid  ; and  in  this  emergency,  when  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loans  had  been  entirely  exhausted, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  finding  that  the 
Treasury  notes  then  in  existence,  and  which 
had  been  made  receivable  only  for  Government 
dues,  v ere  being  discredited,  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  make  them  compulsorily  receivable  as 
money,  by  those  for  whose  benefit  the  war  was 
waged.  He  stated,  and  Congress  believed,  that 
no  other  means  existed  for  furnishing  the  requi- 
site pecuniary  resources. 

The  Constitution  conferred  upon  Congress 
full  power  to  adopt  all  “ necessary'  and  proper 
means”  for  conducting  war,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  chief  financial  officer  of  the  Government  had 
stated  to  them  that  it  was  “ indispensably  nec- 
essary” to  make  those  notes  a legal  tender,  and 
as  Congress,  acting  on  this  statement,  had  de- 
cided that  it  was  necessary,  the  question  of fact 
that  it  was  so  was  found  and  decided  by  the 
only  authority  competent  to  make  the  decision. 
The  Court,  according  to  the  uniform  tenor  of 
its  rulings  from  the  origin  of  the  Government, 
was  bound  to  accept  this  as  final  and  conclu- 
sive if  it  was  a recognized  and  effective  means 
for  accomplishing  success  in  war,  and  was  not 
a prohibited  power.  No  one  claims  that  it  is 
prohibited.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  matter 
of  prohibition  was  under  review  by  the  Conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution,  it  was  de- 
cided to  prohibit  only  the  States  from  making 
any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a tender  for  debts. 

It  was  undoubtedly  competent  for  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  to  have  extended  the  pro- 
hibition to  Congress,  and,  according  to  all  es- 
tablished rules  of  construction,  the  omission  to 
do  so,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  be  taken 
as  indicating  their  view  that  great  emergencies 
would  make  a resort  to  this  power  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  Government.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  precise  character  of  the  emergency  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  when  Congress,  in  the  absence  of 
all  other  means,  was  compelled  to  require  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  that  they  should 
not  discredit  its  money — its  sinews  of  war. 

The  power  to  prescribe  what  shall  constitute 
a legal  tender  for  debts  has  been  exercised  by 
the  General  Government  from  its  very  origin. 
The  language  of  most  of  the  acts  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  one  passed  in  1806,  declaring  that 
certain  foreign  coins  at  a certain  rate  shall  be  a 
‘ ‘ legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and 
demands.” 

The  authority  to  pass  these  acts  is  not  specif- 
ic, afly  granted,  but  is  an  incident  to  the  express 
power  to  “ coin  money,  regulate  the  value  there- 
of and  of  foreign  coins,’'  and  that  to  regulate 
commerce,  of  which  money  is  the  medium.  If 
the  States  could  exercise  this  power  at  pleasure, 
and  even  with  respect  to  coins,  it  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  inconvenience,  if  they  should 
make  different*  and  contradictory  regulations ; 
and  their  control  over  the  subject  must  there- 
fore belong  to  that  class  of  powers,  like  the  in- 
solvent laws,  which  remain  partially  inactive 
during  the  operation  of  complete  Congressional 
regulations. 

It  was  proper  to  fetter  the  States  in  this  re- 
spect, because  also  they  were  not  responsible 
for  the  exigencies  in  the  conduct  of  war  which 
might  require  a change  in  the  medium. 

War  powerfully  affects  the  relations  between 
debtors  and  creditors  by  causing  the  expulsion 
and  hoarding  of  the  precious  metals ; and  inas- 
much as  this  incidental  injury  to  debtors  is  the 
act  of  the  Government,  it  is  reasonable  and  just 
in  such  a dilemma  that  the  Government  should 
moderate  this  injury  to  the  extent  of  its  author- 
ity. 

The  duty  of  collecting  debts  through  sheriffs 
and  marshals  comprehends  an  exercise  of  the 
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public  power  which,  at  particular  junctures,  is 
not  convenient  or  possible  in  the  precious  met- 
als. Shay ’8  rebellion  was  caused  by  an  at- 
tempt to  collect  debts  in  gold  and  silver;  and 
in  the  Anti-Rent  Districts  such  numerous  and 
serious  collisions  have  taken  place,  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  life,  that  in  some  districts  their  forced 
collection  had  been  suspended.  Governments 
are  obliged  to  consider  the  effect  of  war  on  this 
duty,  and  modify  it  according  to  exigencies.  It 
has  difect  bearing  on  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 

The  creditor  who  supposes  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  turmoils  and  immense  pecuniary  changes 
of  a great  war  he  can  hold  the  Government  to 
the  duty  of  enforcing  his  pound  of  flesh,  must 
think  that  the  employment  of  an  army  in  meet- 
ing the  enemy  should  be  arrested  in  order  that 
it  may  support  the  sheriffs  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  collect  his  debt  at  such  a time  in  gold  and 
silver.  The  experience  of  modern  nations 
shows  that  this  is  a misconception  of  his  rights 
and  duties,  and  that  instead  of  his  being  su- 
preme— for  such  he  would  be  if  he  had  this 
power — it  is  the  Government  which  is  supreme 
in  war. 

The  Constitution  itself  contains  evidence  that 
in  war  powers  which  are  unlawful  in  peace  may 
be  exercised  for  the  common  safety.  Habeas 
corpus  can  be  suspended  only  in  case  of  dan- 
ger. In  war,  troops  may  be  quartered  in  pri- 
vate houses,  but  in  peace  they  can  not  be 
“without  the  consent  of  the  owner."  Persons 
who  in  peace  can  not  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  infamous  crime  without  being  prose- 
cuted or  indicted  by  a grand  jury,  may  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  and  naval  forces  during  war 
be  tried  and  punished  without  that  formality. 
The  laws  of  war  supplant  for  the  time  being 
those  of  peace  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
general  safety. 

An  impression  prevails  that  we  are  going 
suddenly  to  specie  payments,  and  that  this  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  has  become  imma- 
terial ; but  it  is  dangerous  to  deprive  ourselves 
of  an  essential  means  of  warfare  and  defense 
on  such  delusive  grounds.  It  will  soon  ap- 
pear that  the  Legal  Tender  act  can  not  safely 
be  dispensed  with.  Its  constitutionality  is  clear, 
and  it  should  remain  with  Congress  to  decide 
when  it  shall  be  inoperative.  The  Court  has 
overstepped  the  j-ust  line  of  its  authority,  and 
attempted  to  restrict  Congress  in  this  matter, 
when  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  decided  to 
leave  them  free  of  such  restriction. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Goddard,  son  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Goddard,  of  Brown  University,  in  Rhode 
Island,  has  collected  in  two  volumes,  published  by 
Rider,  in  Providence,  the  writings  of  his  father, 
who  was  well  known  to  all  Rhode  Islanders  and  to 
all  Brown-bred  boys  of  the  last  forty  years,  who 
will  find  in  the  work  a great  deal  which  is  locally 
interesting  and  valuable.  But  the  general  reader 
will  find  in  it  one  of  the  fullest  statements  of  the 
arguments  in  the  famous  Dorr  rebellion.  The 
question  raised  by  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  was 
a natural  aud  very  important  one  in  our  pol- 
itics, and  was  settled  happily  without  a great 
catastrophe,  but  not  without  the  profoundest  ex- 
citement. Mr.  Dorr  claimed  that,  as  the  sov- 
ereign power  resided  in  the  people,  a majority 
of  the  adult  white  im\le  citizens  could  at  any  time 
rightfully,  and  without  authority  of  law,  over- 
throw any  existing  government  and  establish  any 
other.  In  this  view  he  was  supported  by  George 
Bancroft  in  Massachusetts,  and  by  Mr.  Cam- 
breleng  in  New  York;  and  he  and  his  friends, 
in  logical  pursuance  of  this  theory,  attempted 
civil  war  in  Rhode  Island  twenty-eight  years  ago. 
The  attempt  failed.  Dorr  was  convicted  of 
treason,  imprisoned  for  a year,  and  then  pardon- 
ed ; and  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  Con- 
gress must  determine  which  of  two  organizations 
in  a State  claiming  to  be  its  lawful  government 
should  be  recognized  by  the  United  States.  In 
the  debate  which  shook  the  State  Professor  God- 
dard bore  a chief  part,  and  the  brief  essays — 
clear,  trenchant,  eloquent — which  he  contributed 
to  the  daily  papers,  and  which  were  of  the  great- 
est influence  in  moulding  an  intelligent  public 
opinion,  have  been  very  wisely  recovered  and  pre- 
served in  these  volumes,  and  are  a permanently 
interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  our  political 
literature. 

The  Tribune,  in  publishing  the  testimony  in 
the  gold  case,  said  that  the  report  was  sent  to  it 
in  ample  time  for  publication  in  an  earlier  issue, 
but  that  it  preferred  to  keep  its  pledges  and  with- 
hold the  news  until  authorized  to  use  it.  This 
was  honorable  and  right.  But  the  Washington 
authorities  ought  to  have  learned  by  this  time 
that  the  temptation  of  breaking  such  pledges  can 
not  be  resisted  by  every  paper ; and  if  it  is  de- 
sirable that  news  should  not  be  published  until 
Wednesday,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  give  any  paper 
the  means  of  publishing  it  on  Tuesday.  Mean- 
while, if  we  gentlemen  of  the  press  can  not  keep 
our  word  in  so  simple  a matter  as  the  publica- 
tion of  a report,  ought  we  to  be  so  very  wroth 
that  even  General  Butler  gibes  at  “newspaper 
men  ?” 

If  there  were  any  glamour  still  lingering  about 
royalty  in  England  the  letters  of  the  Fringe  of 
Wales  in  the  M or  daunt  cause  would  certainly 
help  to  scatter  it.  They  are  not  letters  that  by 
any  torturing  of  words  can  be  called  love-let- 
ters. They  are  merely  the  friendly,  simple  effu- 
sions of  a very  simple'  young  man  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  shooting  aud  theutres ; and  there  is  no 


reason  why  any  man  should  not  write  such  let- 
ters to  his  grandmother,  or  to  any  woman  who  is 
his  friend,  if  they  mutually  take  pleasure  in  them. 
As  an  honorable  man  the  Prince  certainly  loses 
nothing  by  the  publication  of  his  letters.  The 
pity  is  that  a future  king  of  Englaud  should  not 
understand  that  he  is  part  of  a state  pageant 
which  forbids  this  kind  of  indulgence. 

Will  some  Republican  member  of  the  New 
York  Assembly  explain  his  vote  upon  the  bill 
making  a clerkship  to  the  Board  of  Police  Jus- 
tices, with  a salary  of  $6000  a year?  The  Po- 
lice Justices  seldom  meet  as  a board,  and  have 
hitherto  hired  a clerk  for  $250  a year.  It  is 
stated  from  Albany  that  the  bill  could  not  have 
passed  but  for  the  votes  of  twenty  Republicans. 
They  may  have  had  good  reasons.  Will  they 
please  to  mention  them  ? 

The  horticultural  school  for  women,  of  which 
we  spoke  some  months  since,  has  now  been  fair- 
ly established  by  Miss  Marwedel  upon  the 
estate  of  Robert  W.  Pearsall,  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 
Miss  Marwedel  is  a lady  of  great  intelligence 
and  enthusiasm,  a practical  teacher  who  clearly 
comprehends  her  purpose.  The  horticultural 
manager  is  Mr.  John  Hoparst,  a graduate  of 
the  school  at  Reutingen  in  Germany,  which  is 
entirely  successful.  The  object  of  such  a school 
is  a practical  knowledge  of  horticulture,  in- 
cluding the  management  of  the  orchard  and 
nursery ; and  the  course  of  study  includes  Po- 
mology,  Botany,  Geology,  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, Landscape  Gardening,  Book-keeping,  and 
Drawing.  The  experiment  will  be  tried  under 
admirable  auspices  by  Miss  Marwedel,  who  has 
the  best  of  references.  And  we  observe  that  a 
school  of  the  same  kind  is  proposed  near  Boston. 

English  writers  are  very  fond  of  laughing  at 
the  French  dullness  which  can  never  call  English 
names  and  titles  correctly,  and  continually  speaks 
of  the  “ divine  Williams”  and  “ Sir  PeeL”  Do 
those  writers  know  that  they  make  mistakes  quite 
as  unpardonable  when  they  speak  of  America  ? 
Here  is  a respectable  London  periodical  speaking 
of  Walt  Whitman’s  poem  upon  George  Pea- 
body, which,  it  says,  is  called  “The  Galaxy!" 
How  that  excellent  London  periodical  would  sniff 
if  an  American  paper  should  speak  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne’s poem  upon  Italy  called  “ the  Fortnight- 
ly I”  But  Fraser's  Magazine,  in  an  article  upon 
President  Johnson’s  impeachment,  speaks  of 
“the  most  specific  charge,  that  of  the  illegal  ap- 
pointment of  Stanton  to  the  Foreign  Secretary- 
ship." The  “ divine  Williams’s”  Dogberry  was 
never  wiser  than  this;  and  the  French '“Sir 
Peel"  was  never  so  elaborately  outdone.  If  the 
writer  had  only  called  the  President  Andrew 
Jackson,  his  knowledge  of  what  he  was  writing 
about  would  not  have  been  more  evident,  but  the 
fun  would  have  been  more  complete. 

It  was  a most  painful  misprint  in  a Democratic 
paper  that  made  a Democratic  orator  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  exclaim  : “ Them  asses  of  the 
Democratic  party  are  jealous  of  any  infringement 
upon  popular  rights.  ” It  was  probably  meant  to 
be  “ the  masses ;”  but  the  reader  buys  his  paper 
and  takes  his  choice. 

Signor  Giuseppe  Ronconi,  the  celebrated 
singer,  has  recently  done  a generous  act,  which 
merits  as  generous  an  acknowledgment.  There 
is  a most  excellent  charitable  institution  in  the 
city  called  The  Samaritan  Home  for  the  Aged, 
which  receives  and  cares  for  helpless  old  men 
and  women,  and  secures  them  a home  for  their 
few  and  forlorn  years  remaining.  Moved  by 
sympathy  with  this  charity,  Signor  Ronconi 
gave  a representation  of  the  opera  “Maria  Di 
Rohan”  at  the  theatre  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
paying  all  the  expenses,  and  giving  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  tickets,  amounting  to  $1620, 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Home.  It  is  a noble  act, 
which  New  York  will  not  forget. 

In  a recent  lecture  upon  the  public  men  whom 
he  has  known,  Governor  Horatio  Seymour  said 
that  the  powers  of  Daniel  Webster  seemed  to 
him  those  of  a great  author  rather  than  states- 
man. It  is  curious  that  the  historian  Alison 
says  the  same  thing  of  George  Canning. 

It  is  becoming  a veiy  general  habit  to  speak 
of  representatives  in  Congress  distinctively  as 
“Congressmen.”  But  Congress  constitutional- 
ly consists  of  a Senate  and  a House  of  Represent- 
atives ; and  a Senator  as  well  as  a Representative 
is  therefore  a Congressman,  if  so  awkward  a word 
must  be  used. 

A correspondent  who  calls  herself  “An- 
other of  the  Majority,”  writes  to  the  Tribune: 

‘ * 1 believe  Pope  was  right  when  he  wrote, 

“ * Woman  is  bom  to  dignify  retreat, 

In  shade  to  flourish,  and  unseen  be  great ; 

Fearful  of  fame,  unwilling  to  be  known, 

Should  seek  but  God’s  applauses  and  her  own.’ " 

What  does  this  correspondent  say  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld’s  exhortation  to  her  own  sex,  which  she 
must  be  supposed  to  have  known  quite  as  well  as 
Pope  knew  it  ? She  is  speaking  of  flowers. 

“Gay  without  toil,  and  lovely  without  art, 

They  spring  to  cheer  the  sense  and  glad  the  heart 
Nor  blush,  my  fair,  to  own  you  copy  these ; 

Your  best  your  sweetest  empire  is  to  please." 

With  Pope’s  and  Mrs.  Bahbauld’s  seraglio 
view  of  women,  suppose  that  this  correspondent 
contrasts  Wordsworth’s  : 

“A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A traveler  between  life  and  death: 

The  reason  Arm,  the  temperate  will, 

Endurance,  foresight  strength,  and  skill ; 

A perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 

And  yet  a spirit  still  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  fight” 

This  is  a positive,  uot  a negative,  human  being, 


whose  sweetest  empire  is  not  to  please,  but  to 
influence. 


All  Americans  who  have  traveled  in  Egypt 
during  the  last  few  years  will  hear  with  very 
great  regret  that  Charles  Hale,  the  late  Con- 
sul-General, has  resigned.  He  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln,  and  wras  one  of  the  ablest 
officers  in  our  diplomatic  service.  Of  the  high- 
est character  and  ability,  and,  although  a young 
man,  of  great  experience  in  political  life,  and  of 
the  truest  patriotism,  Mr.  Hale  was  a most 
satisfactory  American  representative;  and  we 
shall  be  surprised  if  his  retirement  does  not  lead 
to  still  higher  public  distinction. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

February  28.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  introduced 
a bill  inteuded  to  epforce  the  Universal  Suffrage 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Sherman,  Chair- 
mah  of  the  Finance  Committee,  made  a long  speech 
in  explanation  and  support  of  the  Funding  bill.— In 
the  House,  a resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that 
such  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign  imports  is  required 
as  will  afford  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manu- 
factures, and  will  impose  the  least  burden  upon  and 
best  promote  the  industrial  interests.  Much  amuse- 
meut  was  caused  by  the  general  opposition  by  the 
Democrats  to  the  proposition,  it  being  known  on  the 
Republican  side  that  the  resolution  was  a part  of  the 
last  national  platform  of  that  party.  The  debate  of 
the  session  was  on  the  Indian  appropriations,  and  the 
recent  Indian  massacre  by  Colonel  Baker's  command. 

March  1 — In  the  Senate,  the  day  was  occupied  with 
further  debate  on  the  Funding  bill. — In  the  House,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  censuring  Mr.  John  T.  De- 
weese,  late  Representative  from  North  Carolina,  for 
complicity  in  the  sale  of  cadetships ; and  the  Commit- 
tee charged  with  investigating  further  cases  were  in- 
structed to  conflne  their  inquiries  to  members  of  the 
present  Congress,  and  to  those  holding  executive  or 
judicial  offices  under  the  Government  The  majority 
and  minority  reports  on  the  gold  plot  were  recei  * c 3 

March  2. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  more  thorough  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
The  consideration  of  the  Funding  bill  was  resumed, 
but  no  action  was  taken.— In  the  Honse,  a bill  for  a 
new  bridge  across  the  Niagara  River  at  Buffalo,  and 
making  it  a post  road,  and  one  to  establish  a Board 
of  Port  Wardens  at  New  York,  were  passed.  A reso- 
lution of  inquiry  regarding  the  loss  of  the  Oneida  was 
adopted. 

March  3 — In  the  Senate,  the  day  was  again  occupied 
•with  debate  on  the  Funding  bill.— In  the  House,  the 
Tariff  bill  was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New 
York,  made  a long  speech  against  it,  and  in  favor  of 
partial  free  trade,  advocating  particularly  the  removal 
of  duties  from  coal,  salt,  iron,  and  other  necessary  ar- 
ticles. Mr.  Butler  then  attempted  to  report  the  bill 
for  the  admission  of  Georgia,  but  yielded  the  floor  for 
other  business.  A resolution  was  adopted,  calling  for 
inquiry  into  the  facte  of  the  massacre  of  the  Piegan 
Indians  by  some  of  General  Sheridan's  command. 

March  4.— In  the  Senate,  the  bill  to  repeal  the  Test 

Oath  act  of  1882  was  favorably  reported. In  the 

House,  a bill  was  passed  making  Jersey  City  a port 
of  entry.  The  Joint  resolution  in  reference  to  print- 
ing undelivered  speeches  In  the  Congressional  Globs 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  Geor- 
gia bill  was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Butler  made  the  open- 
ing speech.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Farnsworth; 
the  latter,  without  concluding  his  argument,  yielded 
the  floor  for  the  presentation  of  petitions. 

March  6.— The  Senate  was  not  in  session.— In  the 
House,  the  debate  on  the  Georgia  bill  was  continued, 
without  coming  to  a vote. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  public  debt  statement  for  March  shows  a de- 
crease of  $6,600,000  since  the  February  statement.  The 
coin  in  the  Treasury  is  $102,000,000,  and  the  currency 
$10,000,000. 

The  steamer  Golden  City,  on  the  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Panama,  went  ashore  at  Point  Lazaro,  Lower 
California,  and  became  a complete  wreck.  All  the 
passengers  were  landed  in  safety,  but  suffered  intense- 
ly from  the  heat  and  want  of  provisions.  The  steam- 
er  Colorado , from  Panama,  came  near  enough  to  be 
signaled,  and  took  the  passengers  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  order  to  board  the  Colorado  they  had  to 
walk  Borne  distance  along  the  barren  coast,  and  Bev* 
eral  were  lost  in  the  sand  and  chaparral,  and  were  left 
by  the  steamer.  Liquor  which  floated  ashore  from  the 
wreck  caused  drunkenness  and  disorder,  aud  at  last 
had  to  be  destroyed  for  fear  of  bloodshed. 


executed  for  that  crime. 

President  Grant  has  nominated  James  W.  Mason,  an 
intelligent  aud  well-educated  mulatto,  as  Minister 
Resident  and  Consul-General  to  Liberia. 

E' 

the 

in  an  old  wooden  bundinV.^nThV  attic^of  whfehslx 
women  were  burned  to  death.  The  building  had  been 
used  as  a drying-house  for  cotton,  and  the  access  to 
the  garret  was  by  means  of  a ladder. 

Reports  of  fresh  disturbances  come  from  the  Red 
River  country.  Reil,  the  insurgent  leader,  is  said  to 
have  defeated  two  bodies  of  Government  troops,  and 
captured  and  sentenced  to  death  their  commander, 
Major  Paulton. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  Pope  is  said  to  be  confident  of  the  suocees  of 
the  proposition  of  infallibility.  Every  effort  is  used 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  American  bishops.for  it. 
Count  Napoleon  Daru,  the  French  Foreign  Minister, 
in  a note  to  a French  bishop  in  Rome,  declares  that 
the  French  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Rome  in 
the  event  of  a dogmatical  definition  of  infallibility 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Austria,  it  is  said,  have  also  in- 
timated their  opposition  to  it.  The  King  of  Bavaria 
approves  the  protest  of  Dr.  Dollinger  against  the  dog- 
ma, and  urges  the  Doctor  to  persevere.  The  Sultan 
oi  Turkey  has  granted  a large  mosque  to  be  used  as  a 
church  by  the  Armenian  priests  excommunicated  by 
the  Pope. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Anson  Burlingame  will  he 
sent  to  this  country  by  way  of  Berlin.  The  widow 
and  sons  of  the  deceased  will  for  the  present  remain 
in  SL  Petersburg.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  sent  a 
telegraphic  communication  to  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  China,  expressing  his  sorrow  for 
the  affliction  suffered  by  both  nations  in  Mr.  Burlin- 
game's death.  It  is  reported  he  will  be  succeeded  by 
Mr.  J.  M ‘Leary  Brown,  the  Secretary  of  the  Embassy. 

The  submarine  cable  from  Bombay  to  Aden  has 
been  successfully  laid  by  the  Great  Eastern,  and  tele- 
graphic communication  between  England  and  India 
is  now  complete. 

The  British  Postmaster-General  explains  that  the 
delays  complained  of  in  the  transmission  of  dispatches 
under  the  postal  telegraphic  system  are  due  to  the 
priority  granted  to  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty 
came  up  in  the  Prussian  Chambers  a few  days  ago. 
It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Count  Von  Bismarck, 
but  the  measure  was  adopted  by  a large  majority 

The  Suez  Canal  question  appears  to  have  been 
solved  by  the  London  and  Bombay  steamer  Brazilian, 
hea vilyhloadecL 6 th*  1)assa“e  “ eutire  *afety,  though 
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T1IE  LOSS  OF  “THE 
MORNING  STAR.” 

The  well-known  Mis- 
sionary brig,  The  Morn- 
ing Star,  which  was  built 
some  years  ago  by  ten- 
cent  subscriptions,  and 
of  which  we  give  a 
sketch  on  this  page,  was 
wrecked  on  Strong’s  Isl- 
and on  the  1 8th  of  last 
October.  She  left  the 
harbor  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  and  early  in 
the  evening,  which  was 
cloudy  and  dark,  the 
captain  found  the  brig 
was  rapidly  drifting 
ashore  with  a strong 
current.  The  wind  be- 
ing light,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  keep  off, 
the  captain  anchored ; 
but  about  10  o’clock  a 
heavy  squall  struck  the 
vessel,  and  drove  her 
broadside  on  upon  the 
rocks.  About  1 1 o’cloek 
the  passengers  were  sent 
ashore  in  one  of  the 
boats,  at  great  peril,  and 
about  half  an  hour  after- 
ward, the  foremast  hav- 
ing already  been  cut 
away  to  ease  the  ship, 
an  enormous  wave  broke 
over  her,  making  thor- 
ough wreck  of  every 
thing  on  deck  and  in  the 
cabin  — state  - rooms, 
doors,  and  furniture  be-  / 

ing  completely  smashed 
by  its  force  — and  all 
the  clothing,  stores,  etc., 
scattered  and.  destroyed. 

At  half  past  one  the  boats  returned  from  the  har- 
bor, three  miles  distant..  As  every  sea  washed 
entirely  over  the  vessel,  nothing  could  be  done 
further  to  save  her  or  the  effects.  Captain 
Tengstrom,  who  commanded  The  Morning  Star, 
chartered  a British  trading  brig  to  convey  the 
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THE  MISSIONARY  SHIP  “MORNING  STAR."— [From  a Sketch  by  A.  R.  Waud.] 


air  in  the  chamber  will 
be  about  equal  to  that 
of  two  atmospheres. 

When  the  required 
depth  is  reached,  the 
chamber  and  shafts  will 
be  filled  up  with  solid 
masonry  ; and  upon  this 
substantial  bed  of  stone 
and  wood,  so  firmly  put 
together  as  to  form  one 
block,  the  foundations  of 
the  tower  will  rest.  A 
strong  coffer-dam,  high 
enough  to  protect  the 
workmen  against  the 
highest  tides,  will  be 
constructed  over  the 
caisson,  and  within  this 
inclosure  the  work  of 
building  will  be  com- 
menced. 


within  which  the  work  of  excavation  for  a suita- 
ble foundation  will  be  carried  on.  This  caisson 
is  108  feet  long  and  102  feet  wide  on  the  outside, 
its  total  height  being  about  1 5 feet.  The  work- 
ing space  underneath  is  nine  feet  high,  and  com- 
munication with  the  upper  world  will  be  afford- 


be  towed  into  position  at  the  upper  slip  of  Fulton 
Ferry,  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  and  sunk.  The 
work  of  excavation  will  at  once  commence,  the 
caisson  sinking  as  the  work  proceeds,  until  the 
whole  mass  has  settled  beneath  the  level  of  low 
tide,  or  until  a solid  foundation  is  reached.  The 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE 
“ ONEIDA.” 

On  the  23d  of  January 
the  United  States  ship 
Oneida,  Commander  E. 
H.  Williams,  left  Yoko- 
hama, homeward  bound, 
after  a cruise  of  about 
three  years  in  the  ports 
of  China  and  Japan; 
and  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  was  run 
down  by  the  Bombay,  a 
British  steamer  com- 
manded by  Captain 
Arthur  Wellesley 
Eyre,  and  sank  in 
about  ten  minutes.  Her 
crew  numbered  176  offi- 
cers and  men,  of  whom 
56  only  survived  the  dis- 
aster. No  official  account  of  this  sad  calamity 
has  vet  reached  the  Navy  Department  at  Wash- 
ington ; and  that  brought  by  the  ship  Benefac- 
tress, which  arrived  recently  at  San  Francisco 
from  Yokohama,  is  not  regarded  as  wholly  relia- 
ble. It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  human 


ed  by  means  of  a supply-shaft.  This  immense 
structure,  which  is  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  will  weigh,  when  ready  for  launching, 
nearly  2500  tons.  It  will  contain  105,000  cu- 
bic feet  of  timber,  85,000  pounds  of  bolts,  and 
30,000  pounds  of  flat  bars.  It  will  be  ready  for 
launching  toward  the  end  of  March,  when  it  will 


lower  cut  on  this  page  shows  how  the  workmen 
will  be  accommodated.  The  water  will  be  forced 
out  of  the  chamber  by  means  of  pneumatic  press- 
ure through  the  air-shafts,  the  workmen  and  ma- 
terials admitted  through  the  supply-shaft,  and 
the  excavated  earth  and  rocks  will  be  removed 
through  the  water-shaft.  The  pressure  of  the 


nature,  that  further  intelligence  may  place  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Eyre  in  a less  unfavorable 
light. 

According  to  this  account,  the  Oneida  left 
Yokohama  with  her  guns  loaded  for  a salute, 
which  was  not  fired.  On  passing  out  of  the 
harbor  her  fires  were  banked,  steam  blown  off, 
and  she  proceeded  under  sail.  About  sev- 
en o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  the  offi- 
cers were  at  dinner,  the  look-out  shouted, 
“Steamer  lights  ahead!”  and  the  order 
was  given  to  port  helm.  Every  thing  seem- 
ed quiet  on  board  the  other  steamer,  the 
Bombay , which  leads  to  the  belief  that  she 
had  not  observed  the  Oneida,  nlthough  her 


passengers  to  Honolulu,  where  they  recently  ar- 
rived, after  a tedious  passage  of  seventy-seven 
days.  


THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE. 


We  give  on  this  page  two  views  of  the  im- 
mense caisson,  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion at  the  ship-yard  of  Messrs.  Webu  & 
Bell,  to  be  used  for  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  eastern  tower  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

It  is  an  immense  wooden  box,  constructed 
of  heavy  timbers  strongly  bolted  together, 
and  when  finished  and  sunk  at  the  base  of 
the  tower  will  form  a gigantic  diving-bell. 
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lights  were  burning  brightly.  The  Bombay  kept 
right  on,  striking  the  Oneida  on  her  starboard 
quarter,  carrying  away  her  poop-deck,  cutting 
off  her  whole  stern,  one  of  her  timbers  run- 
ning entirely  through  the  bows  of  the  Bombay 
at  the  water-line.  Three  times  the  Oneida  hail- 
ed the  Bombay  with  “Ship  ahoy!”  “Stand 
by!”  “You’ve  cut  us  down!”  blew  her  whis- 
tle, and  fired  her  guns,  all  of  which  the  officers 
of  the  Bombay  say  they  did  not  hear,  though 
the  guns  were  distinctly  heard  at  the  port  of  Yo- 
kohama, twenty  miles  away.  The  Oneida  went 
down  stern  first,  in  about  twenty  fathoms  of  wa- 
ter, with  twenty  officers  and  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty men.  The  captain  of  the  Bombay  did  not  stop 
to  rescue  those  on  board,  nor  did  he,  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Yokohama:,  report  the  accident  or  inform 
the  authorities.  The  first  known  of  the  affair  was 
the  next  morning,  when  Dr.  Stoddart,  the  Sur- 
geon, with  fifteen  of  the  crew,  arrived  on  foot. 
But  two  cutters  were  available,  and  the  officers 
refused  to  take  them  while  a man  remained  on 
board.  Discipline  was  complete  to  the  last.  The 
sick  were  all  being  put  into  the  boats,  the  officers 
remaining  at  their  posts  until  the  ship  went  down. 

The  Oneida  had  lately  lost  all  but  three  of  her 
small  boats  in  a typhoon,  and  one  of  these  was 
cut  in  two  by  the  collision,  leaving  but  two  boats 
to  save  176  persons.  When  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Mcldaur  reported  the  vessel  sinking, 
Captain  Williams  is  reported  to  have  answered, 
“ I know  it ; but  what  can  I do  ? I asked  for 
more  boats,  and  they  were  not  allowed  me.”  Thus, 
through  the  culpable  negligence  of  some  one,  on 
whom  official  investigation  will  fix  the  responsi- 
bility, and  the  inexplicable  condudt  of  the  officers 
of  the  Bombay , the  brave  crew  and  their  faithful 
officers  went  down  with  their  ship. 

On  the  same  page  on  which  the  sinking  of  the 
Oneida  is  depicted  we  give  the  portraits  of  Com- 
mander Williams,  Lieutenant-Commander  W. 
L.  Stewart,  Executive  officer  of  the  ship,  and 
Lieutenant-Commander  A.  W.  Mcldaur.  Com- 
mander W illiams  acquired  a high  reputation  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He  served  in  sev- 
eral actions,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  naval 
attack  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  remained  in  cap- 
tivity for  several  months.  He  was  detailed  by 
Admiral  Dahlgren  to  take  a principal  part  in 
the  ceremonies  at  Sumter,  after  its  surrender  in 
April,  1865.  Lieutenant-Commanders  Stewart 
and  Mcldaur  also  achieved  honorable  distinc- 
tion during  the  war.  The  latter  served  on  board 
the  Sassacus  in  the  engagement  with  the  rebel 
ram  Albemarle,  and  was  promoted  for  gallant 
•onduct.  He  was  also  present  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Fisher. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

STIFLED. 

It  is  the  nature  of  .Truth  to  struggle  to  the 
light.  In  more  than  one  direction,  the  truth 
strove  to  pierce  the  overlying  darkness,  and  to 
reveal  itself  to  view,  during  the  interval  between 
the  date  of  Sir  Patrick’s  victory  and  the  date  of 
the  wedding-day. 

Signs  of  perturbation  under  the  surface,  sug- 
gestive of  some  hidden  influence  at  work,  were 
not  wanting,  as  the  time  passed  on.  The  one 
thing  missing  was  the  prophetic  faculty  that 
could  read  those  signs  aright  at  Windygates 
House. 

On  the  very  day  when  Sir  Patrick’s  dextrous 
treatment  of  his  sister-in-law  had  smoothed  the 
way  to  the  hastening  of  the  marriage,  an  obstacle 
was  raised  to  the  new  arrangement  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Blanche  herself.  She  had  sufficient- 
ly recovered,  toward  noon,  to  be  able  to  receive 
Arnold  in  her  own  little  sitting-room.  It  proved 
to  be  a very  brief  interview'.  A quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  Arnold  appeared  before  Sir  Patrick 
— while  the  old  gentleman  was  sunning  himself 
in  the  garden — with  a face  of  blank  despair. 
Blanche  had  indignantly  declined  even  to  think 
of  such  a thing  as  her  marriage,  at  a time  when 
she  was  heart-broken  by  the  discovery  that  Anne 
had  left  her  forever. 

“ You  gave  me  leave  to  mention  it,  Sir  Patrick 
— didn’t  you  ?”  said  Arnold. 

Sir  Patrick  shifted  round  a little,  so  as  to  get 
the  sun  on  his  back,  and  admitted  that  he  had 
given  leave. 

“ If  I had  only  known,  I would  rather  have  cut 
my  tongue  out  than  have  said  a word  about  it. 
What  do  you  think  she  did  ? She  burst  out  cry- 
ing, and  ordered  me  to  leave  the  room.” 

It  was  a lovely  morning — a cool  breeze  tem- 
pered the  heat  of  the  sun ; the  birds  were  sing- 
ing; the  garden  wore  its  brightest  look.  Sir 
Patrick  was  supremely  comfortable.  The  little 
wearisome  vexations  of  this  mortal  life  had  re- 
tired to  a respectful  distance  from  him.  He  pos- 
itively declined  to  invite  them  to  come  any  nearer. 

“Here  is  a world,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
getting  the  sun  a little  more  broadly  on  his  back, 
“ which  a merciful  Creator  has  filled  with  lovely 
sights,  harmonious  sounds,  delicious  scents ; and 
here  are  creatures  with  faculties  expressly  made 
for  enjoyment  of  those  sights,  sounds,  and  scents 
— to  say  nothing  of  Love,  Dinner,  and  Sleep,  all 
thrown  into  the  bargain.  And  these  same  creat- 
ures hate,  starve,  toss  sleepless  on  their  pillows, 
see  nothing  pleasant,  toarnqthiifvg.ple{ts&nt,  smell 
nothing  pleasant  — CTy  bltWf  tears,  say  hard 


words,  contract  painful  illnesses;  wither,  sink, 
age,  die ! What  does  it  mean,  Arnold  ? And 
how  much  longer  is  it  all  to  go  on  ?” 

The  fine  connecting  link  between  the  blindness 
of  Blanche  to  the  advantage  of  being  married, 
and  the  blindness  of  humanity  to  the  advantage 
of  being  in  existence,  though  sufficiently  percept- 
ible no  doubt  to  venerable  Philosophy  ripening  in 
the  sun,  was  absolutely  invisible  to  Arnold.  He 
deliberately  dropped  the  vast  question  opened  by 
Sir  Patrick;  and,  reverting  to  Blanche,  asked 
what  was  to  be  done. 

“ What  do  you  do  with  a fire,  when  you  can’t 
extinguish  it?”  said  Sir  Patrick.  “ You  let  it 
blaze  till  it  goes  out.  What  do  you  do  with  a 
woman  when  you  can’t  pacify  her?  Let  her 
blaze  till  she  goes  out.” 

Arnold  failed  to  see  the  wisdom  embodied  in 
that  excellent  advice.  ‘ ‘ I thought  you  would 
have  helped  me  to  put  things  right  with  Blanche,  ” 
he  said. 

“I  am  helping  you.  Let  Blanche  alone. 
Don’t  speak  of  the  marriage  again,  the  next  time 
you  see  her.  If  she  mentions  it,  beg  her  pardon, 
and  tell  her  you  won’t  press  the  question  any 
more.  I shall  see  her,  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  I 
shall  take  exactly  the  same  tone  myself.  You 
have  put  the  idea  into  her  mind — leave  it  ther^ 
to  ripen.  Give  her  distress  about  Miss  Silvester 
nothing  to  feed  on.  Don’t  stimulate  it  by  con- 
tradiction ; don’t  rouse  it  to  defend  itself  by  dis- 
paragement of  her  lost  friend.  Leave  Time  to 
edge  her  gently  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  husband 
who  is  waiting  for  her — and  take  my  word  for  it, 
Time  will  have  her  ready  when  the  settlements 
are  ready.” 

Toward  the  luncheon  hour  Sir  Patrick  saw 
Blanche,  and  put  in  practice  the  principle  which 
he  had  laid  down.  She  was  perfectly  tranquil 
before  her  uncle  left  her.  A little  later,  Arnold 
was  forgiven.  A little  later  still,  the  old  gentle- 
man’s sharp  observation  noted  that  his  niece  was 
unusually  thoughtful,  and  that  she  looked  at  Ar- 
nold, from  time  to  time,  with  an  interest  of  a new 
kind — an  interest  whieh  shyly  hid  itself  from  Ar- 
nold’s view.  Sir  Patrick  went  up  to  dress  for 
dinner,  with  a comfortable  inner  conviction  that 
the  difficulties  which  had  beset  him  were  settled 
at  last.  Sir  Patrickjiad  never  been  more  mis- 
taken in  his  life. 

The  business  of  the  toilet  was  far  advanced. 
Duncan  had  just  placed  the  glass  in  a good  light ; 
and  Duncan's  master  was  at  that  turning-point  in 
his  daily  life  which  consisted  in  attaining,  or  not 
attaining,  absolute  perfection  in  the  tying  of  his 
white  cravat — when  some  outer  barbarian,  igno- 
rant of  the  first  principles  of  dressing  a gentle- 
man’s throat,  presumed  to  knock  at  the  bedroom 
door.  Neither  master  nor  servant  moved  or 
breathed  until  the  integrity  of  the  cravat  was 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  accident.  Then  Sir 
Patrick  cast  the  look  of  final  criticism  in  the 
glass,  and  breathed  again  when  he  saw  that  it 
was  done. 

“A  little  labored  in  style,  Dur"atii  But  not 
bad,  considering  the  interruption  ?” 

“By  no  means,  Sir  Patrick.” 

“ See  who  it  is.  ” 

Duncan  went  to  the  door;  and  returned,  to 
his  master,  with  an  excuse  for  the  interruption, 
in  the  shape  of  a telegram ! 

Sir  Patrick  started  at  the  sight  of  that  unwel 
come  message,  with  unaffected  disgust.  “ Sign 
the  receipt,  Duncan,”  he  said — and  opened  the 
envelope.  Yes ! Exactly  as  he  had  anticipated ! 
News  of  Miss  Silvester,  on  the  very  day  when  he 
had  decided  to  abandon  all  further  attempt  at 
discovering  her.  The  telegram  ran  thus : 

“ Message  received  from  Falkirk,  this  morn- 
ing. Lady,  as  described,  left  the  train  at  Fal 
kirk,  last  night.  Went  on,  by  the  first  train  this 
morning,  to  Glasgow.  Wait  further  instruc- 
tions.” 

“Is  the  messenger  to  take  any  thing  back, 
Sir  Patrick  ?” 

“No.  I must  consider  what  I am  to  do.  If 
I find  it  necessary,  I will  send  to  the  station. 
Here  is  news  of  Miss  Silvester,  Duncan,”  con- 
tinued Sir  Patrick,  when  the  messenger  had 
gone.  “ She  has  been  traced  to  Glasgow.” 

“ Glasgow  is  a large  place,  Sir  Patrick.” 

“ Yes.  Even  if  they  have  telegraphed  on,  and 
had  her  watched  (which  doesn’t  appear)  she  may 
escape  us  again  at  Glasgow.  I am  the  last  man 
in  the  world,  I hope,  to  shrink  from  accepting  my 
fair  share  of  any  responsibility.  But  I own  I 
would  have  given  something  to  have  kept  this 
telegram  out  of  the  house.  It  raises  the  most 
awkward  question  I have  had  to  decide  on  for  ! 
many  a long  day  past.  Help  me  on  with  my 
coat.  I must  think  of  it!  I must  think  of  it!” 

Sir  Patrick  went  down  to  dinner  in  no  agree- 
able frame  of  mind.  The  unexpected  recovery 
of  the  lost  trace  of  Miss  Silvester — there  is  no 
disguising  it — seriously  annoyed  him. 

The  dinner-party  that  day,  assembling  punc- 
tually at  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  had  to  wait  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  hostess  came  down 
stairs. 

Lady  Lundie’s  apology,  when  she  entered  the 
library,  informed  her  guests  that  she  had  been 
detained  by  some  neighbors  who  had  called  at  an 
unusually  late  hour.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Dela- 
mayn,  finding  themselves  near  Windygates,  had 
favored  her  with  a visit,  on  their  way  home,  and 
had  left  cards  of  invitation  for  a garden-party  at 
their  house. 

Lady  Lundie  was  charmed  with  her  new  ac- 
quaintances. They  had  included  every  body  who 
was  staying  at  Windygates  in  their  invitation. 
They  had  been  as  pleasant  and  easy  as  old  friends. 
Mrs.  Delamayn  had  brought  the  kindest  message 
from  one  of  her  guests — Mrs.  Glenarm — to  say 
that  she  remembered  meeting  Lady  Lundie  in 
London,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas,  and 
was  anxious  to  improve  the  acquaintance.  Mr. 
Julius  Delamayn  had  given  a most  amusing  ac- 
count of  his  brother.  Geoffrey  had  sent  to  Lon- 
don for  a trainer ; and  the  whole  household  was 


on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  to  witness  the  mag- 
nificent spectacle  of  an  athlete  preparing  himself 
for  a foot-race.  The  ladies,  with  Mrs.  Glenarm 
at  their  head,  were  hard  at  work,  studying  the 
profound  and  complicated  question  of  human 
running — the  muscles  employed  in  it,  the  prep- 
aration required  for  it,  the  heroes  eminent  in  it. 
The  men  had  been  all  occupied  that  morning  in 
assisting  Geoffrey  to  measure  a mile,  for  his  ex- 
ercising-ground,  in  a remote  part  of  the  park — 
where  there  wras  an  empty  cottage,  which  was 
to  be  fitted  with  all  the  necessary  appliances 
for  the  reception  of  Geoffrey  and  his  trainer. 
“You  will  see  the  last  of  my  brother,”  Julius 
had  said,  “ at  the  garden-party.  After  that 
he  retires  into  athletic  privacy,  and  has  but 
one  interest  in  life — the  interest  of  watching 
the  disappearance  of  his  own  superfluous  flesh.” 
Throughout  the  dinner  Lady  Lundie  was  in  op- 
pressively good  spirits,  singing  the  praises  of  her 
new  friends.  Sir  Patrick,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  never  been  so  silent  within  the  memory  of 
mortal  man.  He  talked  with  an  effort ; and  he 
listened  with  a greater  effort  still.  To  answer 
or  not  to  answer  the  telegram  in  his  pocket  ? To 
persist  or  not  to  persist  in  his  resolution  to  leave 
Miss  Silvester  to  go  her  own  way  ? Those  were 
the  questions  which  insisted  on  coming  round  to 
him  as  regularly  as  the  dishes  themselves  came 
round  in  the  orderly  progression  of  the  dinner. 

Blanche— who  had  not  felt  equal  to  taking  her 
place  at  the  table — appeared  in  the  drawing-room 
afterward. 

Sir  Patrick  came  in  to  tea,  with  the  gentle- 
men, still  uncertain  as  to  the  right  course  to  take 
in  the  matter  of  the  telegram.  One  look  at 
Blanche’s  sad  face  and  Blanche’s  altered  man- 
ner decided  him.  What  would  be  the  result  if 
he  roused  new  hopes  by  resuming  the  effort  to 
trace  Miss  Silvester,  and  if  he  lost  the  trace  a 
second  time  ? He  had  only  to  look  at  his  niece 
and  to  see.  Could  any  consideration  justify 
him  in  turning  her  mind  back  on  the  memory 
of  the  friend  who  had  left  her  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  just  beginning  to  look  forward  for 
relief  to  the  prospect  of  her  marriage  ? Nothing 
could  justify  him;  and  nothing  should  induce 
him  to  do  it. 

Reasoning — soundly  enough,  from  his  own 
point  of  view — on  that  basis,  Sir  Patrick  determ- 
ined on  sending  no  further  instructions  to  his 
friend  at  Edinburgh.  That  night  he  warned 
Duncan  to  preserve  the  strictest  silence  as  to  the 
arrival  of  the  telegram.  He  burned  it,  in  case 
of  accidents,  with  his  own  hand,  in  his  own 
room. 

Rising  the  next  day  and  looking  out  of  his 
window,  Sir  Patrick  saw  the  two  young  people 
taking  their  morning  walk  at  a moment  when 
they  happened  to  cross  the  open  grassy  space 
which  separated  the  two  shrubberies  at  Windy- 
gates. Arnold’s  arm  was  round  Blanche's  waist, 
and  they  were  talking  confidentially  with  their 
heads  close  together.  “She  is  coming  round 
already!”  thought  the  old  gentleman,  as  the  two 
disappeared  again  in  the  second  shrubbery  from 
view.  “Thank  Heaven  things  are  running 
smoothly  at  last!” 

- Among  the  ornaments  of  Sir  Patrick  s bed- 
room there  was  a view  (taken  from  above)  of 
one  of  the  Highland  waterfalls.  If  he  had  look- 
ed at  the  picture,  when  he  turned  away  from  his 
window,  he  might  have  remarked  that  a river 
which  is  running  with  its  utmost  smoothness  at 
one  moment,  may  be  a river  which  plunges  into 
its  most  violent  agitation  at  another;  and  he 
might  have  remembered,  with  certain  misgivings, 
that  the  progress  of  a stream  of  water  has  been 
long  since  likened,  with  the  universal  consent  of 
humanity,  to  the  progress  of  the  stream  of  life. 


FIFTH  SCENE.  GLASGOW. 

CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-NINTH. 

ANNE  AMONG  THE  LAWYERS. 

On  the  day  when  Sir  Patrick  received  the  sec- 
ond of  the  two  telegrams  sent  to  him  from  Edin- 
burgh, four  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  were  startled  by  the  appearance  of 
an  object  of  interest  on  the  monotonous  horizon 
of  their  daily  lives. 

The  persons  receiving  this  wholesome  shock 
were — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karnegie  of  the  Sheep’s 
Head  Hotel;  and  Mr.  Camp,  and  Mr.  Crum, 
attached  as  “Writers”  to  the  honorable  profes- 
sion of  the  Law. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day  when  a lady  ar- 
rived, in  a cab  from  the  railway,  at  the  Sheep’s 
Head  Hotel.  Her  luggage  consisted  of  a black 
box,  and  of  a well-worn  leather  bag  which  she 
carried  in  her  hand.  The  name  on  the  box  (re- 
cently written  on  a new  luggage  label,  as  the 
color  of  the  ink  and  paper  showed)  was  a very 
good  name  in  its  \tfay,  common  to  a very  great 
number  of  ladies,  both  in  Scotland  and  England. 
It  was  “ Mrs.  Graham.” 

Encountering  the  landlord  at  the  entrance  to 
the  hotel,  “Mrs.  Graham”  asked  to  be  accom- 
modated with  a bedroom,  and  was  transferred 
in  due  course  to  the  chamber-maid  on  duty  at 
the  time.  Returning  to  the  little  room  behind 
the  bar,  in  which  the  accounts  were  kept,  Mr. 
Karnegie  surprised  his  wife  by  moving  more 
briskly,  and  looking  much  brighter  than  usual. 
Being  questioned,  Mr.  Karnegie  (who  had  cast 
the  eye  of  a landlord  on  the  black  box  in  the 
passage)  announced  that  one  “Mrs.  Graham” 
had  just  arrived,  and  was  then  and  there  to  be 
booked  as  inhabiting  Room  number  seventeen. 
Being  informed  (with  considerable  asperity  of 
tone  and  manner)  that  this  answer  failed  to  ac- 
count for  the  interest  which  appeared  to  have 
been  inspired  in  him  by  a total  stranger,  Mr. 
Karnegie  came  to  the  point,  and  confessed  that 
“Mrs.  Graham”  was  one  of  the  sweetest-looking 
women  he  had  seen  for  many  a long  day,  and 
that  he  feared  she  was  very  seriously  out  of 
health. 


Upon  that  reply  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Karnegie  de- 
veloped in  size,  and  the  color  of  Mrs.  Karnegie 
deepened  in  tint.  She  got  up  from  her  chair,* 
and  said  that  it  might  be  just  as  well  if  she  per- 
sonally superintended  the  installation  of  “ Mrs. 
Graham”  in  her  room,  and  personally  satisfied 
herself  that  “ Mrs.  Graham”  was  a fit  inmate  to 
be  received  at  the  Sheep’s  Head  Hotel.  Mr. 
Karnegie,  thereupon,  did  what  he  always  did — 
he  agreed  with  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Karnegie  was  absent  for  some  little  time. 
On  her  return  her  eyes  had  a certain  tigerish 
cast  in  them  when  they  rested  on  Mr.  Karnegie. 
She  ordered  tea  and  some  light  refreshment  to 
be  taken  to  Number  Seventeen.  This  done — 
without  any  visible  provocation  to  account  for 
the  remark — she  turned  upon  her  husband,  and 
said,  “Mr.  Karnegie,  you  are  a fool.”  Mr. 
Karnegie  asked,  “Why,  my  dear?”  Mrs.  Kar- 
negie snapped  her  fingers,  and  said,  “ That  for 
her  good  looks!  You  don’t  know  a good-look- 
ing woman  when  you  see  her.”  Mr.  Karnegie 
agreed  with  his  wife. 

Nothing  more  was  said  until  the  waiter  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  with  his  tray.  Mrs.  Karnegie, 
having  first  waived  the  tray  off,  without  institu- 
ting her  customary  investigation,  sat  down  sud- 
denly with  a thump,  and  said  to  her  husband 
(who  had  not  uttered  a word  in  the  interval), 
“ Don’t  talk  to  Me  about  her  being  out  of  health ! 
That  for  her  health  ! It’s  trouble  on  her  mind.” 

Mr.  Karnegie  said,  “Is  it  now?”  Mrs.  Kar- 
negie replied,  “ When  I have  said,  It  is,  I con- 
sider myself  insulted  if  another  person  says,  Is 
it  ?”  Mr.  Karnegie  agreed  with  his  wife. 

There  was  another  interval.  Mrs.  Kamegie 
added  up  a bill,  with  a face  of  disgust.  Mr. 
Kamegie  looked  at  her  with  a face  of  wonder. 
Mrs.  Karnegie  suddenly  asked  him,  why  he 
wasted  his  looks  on  her,  when  he  would  have 
“Mrs.  Graham”  to  look  at  before  long.  Mr. 
Karnegie,  upon  that,  attempted  to  compromise 
the  matter,  by  looking,  in  the  interim,  at  his  own 
boots.  Mrs.  Karnegie  wished  to  know  whether, 
after  twenty  years  of  married  life,  she  was  con- 
sidered to  be  not  worth  answering  by  her  own 
husband.  Treated  with  bare  civility  (she  ex- 
pected no  more),  she  might  have  gone  on  to  ex- 
plain that  “ Mrs.  Graham”  was  going  out.  She 
might  also  have  been  prevailed  on  to  mention 
that  “Mrs.  Graham”  had  asked  her  a very  re- 
markable question  of  a business  nature,  at  the 
interview  between  them  up  stairs.  As  it  was, 
Mrs.  Karnegie’s  lips  were  sealed,  and  let  Mr. 
Karnegie  deny,  if  he  dared,  that  he  richly  de- 
served it.  Mr.  Karnegie  agreed  with  his  wife. 

In  half  an  hour  more,  “ Mrs.  Graham”  came 
down  stairs ; and  a cab  was  sent  for.  Mr.  Kar- 
negie, in  fear  of  the  consequences  if  he  did  oth- 
erwise, kept  in  a corner.  Mrs.  Karnegie  follow- 
ed him  into  the  corner,  and  asked  him  how  he 
dared  act  in  that  way  ? Did  he  presume  to  think, 
after  twenty  years  of  married  life,  that  his  wife 
was  jealous?  “Go,  you  brute,  and  hand  Mrs. 
Graham  into  the  cab!” 

Mr.  Karnegie  obeyed.  He  asked,  at  the  cab 
window,  to  what  part  of  Glasgow  he  should  tell 
the  driver  to  go.  The  reply  infonned  him  that 
the  driver  was  to  take  “Mrs.  Graham”  to  the  of- 
fice of  Mr.  Camp,  the  lawyer.  Assuming  “Mrs. 
Graham”  to  be  a stranger  in  Glasgow,  and  re- 
membering that  Mr.  Camp  was  Mr.  Karnegie’s 
lawyer,  the  inference  apDeared  to  be,  that  “ Mrs. 
Graham’s”  remarkable  question,  addressed  to  the 
landlady,  had  related  to  legal  business,  and  to  the 
discovery  of  a trust-worthy  person  capable  of 
transacting  it  for  her. 

Returning  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Karnegie  found  his 
eldest  daughter  in  charge  of  the  books,  the  bills, 
and  the  waiters.  Mrs.  Karnegie  had  retired  to 
her  own  room,  justly  indignanMvith  her  husband 
for  his  infamous  conduct  in  handing  “ Mrs.  Gra- 
ham” into  the  cab  before  her  own  eyes.  “It’s 
the  old  story',.  Pa,  ” remarked  Miss  Kamegie,  with 
the  most  perfect  composure.  “ Ma  told  you  to 
do  it,  of  course ; and  then  Ma  says  you’ve  insult- 
ed her  before  all  the  servants.  I wonder  how 
you  bear  it  ?”  Mr.  Karnegie  looked  at  his  boots, 
and  answered,  “ I wonder,  too,  my  dear.”  Miss 
Karnegie  said,  “You’re  not  going  to  Ma,  are 
you  ?”  Mr.  Kamegie  looked  up  from  his  boots, 
and  answered,  “I  must,  my  dear.” 

Mr.  Camp  sat  in  his  private  room,  absorbed 
over  his  papers.  Multitudinous  as  those  docu- 
ments were,  they  appeared  to  be  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  satisfy  Mr.  Camp.  He  rang  his 
bell,  and  ordered  more. 

The  clerk  appearing  with  a new  pile  of  papers, 
appeared  also  with  a message.  A lady,  recom- 
mended by  Mrs.  Karnegie,  of  the  Sheep’s  Head, 
wished  to  consult  Mr.  Camp  professionally.  Mr. 
Camp  looked  at  his  watch,  counting  out  precious 
time  before  him,  in  a little  stand  on  the  table, 
and  said,  “Show  the  lady  in,  in  ten  minutes.” 

In  ten  minutes  the  lady  appeared.  She  took 
the  client’s  chair  and  lifted  her  veil.  The  same 
effect  which  had  been  produced  on  Mr.  Kamegie, 
was  once  more  produced  on  Mr.  Camp.  For  the 
first  time,  for  many  a long  year  past,  he  felt  per- 
sonally interested  in  a total  stranger.  It  might 
have  been  something  in  her  eyes,  or  it  might  have 
been  something  in  her  manner.  Whatever  it 
was,  it  took  softly  hold  of  him,  and  made  him,  to 
his  own  exceeding  surprise,  unmistakably  anx- 
ious to  hear  what  she  had  to  say ! 

The  lady  announced — in  a low  sweet  voice, 
touched  with  a quiet  sadness — that  her  business 
related  to  a question  of  marriage  (as  marriage  is 
understood  by  Scottish  law),  and  that  her  own 
peace  of  mind,  and  the  happiness  of  a person  very 
dear  to  her,  were  concerned  alike  in  the  opinion 
which  Mr.  Camp  might  give  when  he  had  been 
placed  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

She  then  proceeded  to  state  the  facts,  without 
mentioning  names  : relating  in  every  particular, 
precisely  the  same  succession  of  events  which 
Geoffrey,  pejamqtnf  had - already  related  to  Sir 
Patrick  Lithlrie^-ovitfli'‘tnis  one  difference,  that 
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She  acknowledged  herself  to  be  the  woman  who 
was  personally  concerned  in  knowing  whether, 
by  Scottish  law,  she  was  now  held  to  be  a mar- 
ried woman  or  not. 

Mr.  Camp’s  opinion  given  upon  this,  after  cer- 
tain questions  had  been  asked  and  answered,  dif- 
fered from  Sir  Patrick’s  opinion,  as  given  at 
Windygates.  He  too  quoted  the  language  used 
by  the  eminent  judge— Lord  Deas— but  he  drew 
an  inference  of  his  own  from  it.  “ In  Scotland, 
consent  makes  marriage,”  he  said;  “and  con- 
sent may  be  proved  by  inference.  I see  a plain 
inference  of  matrimonial  consent  in  the  circum- 
stances which  you  have  related  to  me ; and  I say 
you  are  a married  woman.” 

The  effect  produced  on  the  lady,  when  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  on  her  in  those  terms,  was 
so  distressing  that  Mr.  Camp  sent  a message  up 
stairs  to  his  wife ; and  Mrs.  Camp  appeared  in 
her  husband’s  private  room,  in  business  hours, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  When  Mrs.  Camp’s 
services  had  in  some  degree  restored  the  lady  to 
herself,  Mr.  Camp  followed  with  a word  of  pro- 
fessional comfort.  He,  like  Sir  Patrick,  acknowl- 
edged the  scandalous  divergence  of  opinions  pro- 
duced by  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  the 
marriage-law  of  Scotland.  He,  like  Sir  Patrick, 
declared  it  to  be  quite  possible  that  another  law- 
er  might  arrive  at  another  conclusion.  “Go,” 
e said,  giving  her  his  card,  with  a line  of  writ- 
ing on  it,  “ to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Crum ; and  say 
I sent  you.” 

The*  lady  gratefully  thanked  Mr.  Camp  and 
his  wife,  and  went  next  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Crum. 

Mr.  Ovum  was  the  older  lawyer  of  the  two, 
and  the  harder  lawyer  of  the  two  ; but  he,  too, 
felt  the  influence  which  the  charm  that  there  was 
in  this  woman  exercised,  more  or  less,  over  every 
man  who  came  in  contact  with  her.  He  list- 
ened with  a patience  which  was  rare  with  him ; 
he  put  his  questions  with  a gentleness  which  was 
rarer  still ; and  when  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
circumstances — behold,  his  opinion  flatly  contra- 
dicted the  opinion  of  Mr.  Camp  1 

“No  marriage,  ma'am,”  he  said,  positively. 
“ Evidence  in  favor  of  perhaps  establishing  a 
marriage,  if  you  propose  to  claim  the  man.  But 
that,  as  I understand  it,  is  exactly  what  you  don’t 
wish  to  do.  ” 

The  relief  to  the  lady,  on  hearing  this,  almost 
overpowered  her.  For  some  minutes  she  was 
unable  to  speak.  Mr.  Crum  did,  what  he  had 
never  done  yet  in  all  his  experience  as  a lawyer. 
He  patted  a client  on  the  shoulder ; and,  more 
extraordinary  still,  he  gave  a client  permission 
to  waste  his  time.  “Wait,  and  compose  your- 
self,” said  Mr.  Cram — administering  the  law  of 
humanity.  The  lady  composed  herself.  “I 
must  ask  you  some  questions,  ma’am,”  said  Mr. 
Crum — administering  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
lady  bowed,  and  waited  for  him  to  begin. 

“I  know,  thus  far,  that  you  decline  to  claim 
the  gentleman,”  said  Mr.  Cram.  “I  want  to 
know  now,  whether  the  gentleman  is  likely  to 
claim  you." 

The  answer  to  this  was  given  in  the  most  pos- 
itive terms.  The  gentleman  was  not  even  aware 
of  the  position  in  which  he  stood.  And,  more 
yet,  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  dearest 
friend  whom  the  lady  had  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Cram  opened  his  eyes — considered — and 
put  another  question  as  delicately  as  he  could. 

“Would  it  be  painful  to  you  to  tell  me  how 
the  gentleman  came  to  occupy  the  awkward  po- 
sition in  which  he  stands  now  ?” 

The  lady  acknowledged  that  it  would  be  in- 
describably painful  to  her  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Crum  offered  a suggestion  under  the  form 
of  an  inquiry. 

“ Would  it  be.  painful  to  you  to  reveal  the  cir- 
cumstances— in  the  interests  of  the  gentleman’s 
future  prospects — to  some  discreet  person  (a  le- 
gal person  would  be  best)  who  is  not,  what  I am, 
a stranger  to  you  both  ?” 

The  lady  declared  herself  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice,  on  those  conditions — no  matter  how 
painful  it  might  be — for  her  friend’s  sake. 

Mr.  Crum  considered  a little  longer,  and  then 
delivered  his  word  of  advice. 

“At  the  present  stage  of  the  affair,”  he  said, 
“I  need  only  tell  you  what  is  the  first  step  that 
you  ought  to  take  under  the  circumstances.  In- 
form the  gentleman  at  once — either  by  word  of 
mouth  or  by  writing— of  the  position  in  which 
he  stands ; and  authorize  him  to  place  the  case 
in  the  hands  of  a person  known  to  you  both, 
who  is  competent  to  decide  on  what  you  are  to 
do  next.  Do  I understand  that  you  know  of 
such  a person  so  qualified  ?” 

The  lady  answered  that  she  knew  of  such  a 
person. 

Mr.  Cram  asked  if  a day  had  been  fixed  for 
the  gentleman’s  marriage. 

The  lady  answered  that  she  had  made  this  in- 
quiry herself  on  the  last  occasion  when  she  had 
seen  the  gentleman's  betrothed  wife.  The  mar- 
riage was  to  take  place,  on  a day  to  be  hereafter 
chosen,  at  the  end  of  the  autumn. 

“That,”  said  Mr.  Cram,  “is  a fortunate  cir- 
cumstance. You  have  time  before  you.  Time 
is,  here,  of  very  great  importance.  Be  careful 
not  to  waste  it.” 

The  lady  said  she  would  return  to  her  hotel 
and  write  by  that  night’s  post,  to  warn  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  and  to 
authorize  him  to  refer  the  matter  to  a competent 
and  trust-worthy  friend  known  to  them  both. 

On  rising  to  leave  the  room  she  was  seized 
with  giddiness,  and  with  some  sudden  pang  of 
pain,  which  turned  her  deadly  pale  and  forced 
her  to  drop  back  into  her  chair.  Mr.  Cram  had 
no  wife ; but  he  possessed  a housekeeper— and 
he  offered  to  send  for  her.  The  lady  made  a 
sign  in  the  negative.  She  drank  a little  water, 
and  conquered  the  pain.  “I  am  sorry  to  have 
alarmed  you,”  she  said.  “It’s  nothing — I am 
better  now.”  Mr.  Cram  gaveT, her  his  arm,  and 
put  her  into  the  calv-  I leolsed  lo  pale  and 


faint  that  he  proposed  sending  his  housekeeper 
with  her.  No : it  was  only  five  minutes’  drive 
to  the  hotel.  The  lady  thanked  him— and  went 
her  way  back  by  herself. 

“The  letter!”  she  said,  when  she  was  alone. 
“If  I can  only  live  long  enough  to  write  the 
letter!” 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTIETH. 

ANNE  IN  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

Mrs.  Karnegie  was  a woman  of  feeble  in- 
telligence and  violent  temper ; prompt  to  take  of- 
fense, and  not,  for  the  most  part,  easy  to  appease. 
But  Mrs.  Karnegie  being — as  we  all  are  in  our 
various  degrees — a compound  of  many  opposite 
qualities,  possessed  a character  with  more  than 
one  side  to  it,  and  had  her  human  merits  as  well 
as  her  human  faults.  Seeds  of  sound  good  feel- 
ing were  scattered  away  in  the  remoter  corner* 
of  her  natnre,  and  only  waited  for  the  fertilizing 
occasion  that  was  to  help  them  to  spring  up. 
The  occasion  exerted  that  benign  influence  when 
the  cab  brought  Mr.  Cram’s  client  back  to  the 
hotel.  The  face  of  the  weary,  heart-sick  wo- 
man, as  she  slowly  crossed  the  hall,  roused  all 
that  was  heartiest  and  best  in  Mrs.  Karnegie’s 
nature,  and  said  to  her,  as  if  In  words,  “Jealous 
of  this  broken  creature  ? Oh,  wife  and  mother, 
is  there  no  appeal  to  your  common  womanhood 
here?" 

“I  am  afraid  you  have  overtired  yourself, 
ma’am.  Let  me  send  you  something  up  stairs  ?” 

“Send  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper,”  was  the  an- 
swer. “I  must  write  a letter.  I must  do  it  at 
once.” 

It  was  useless  to  remonstrate  with  her.  She 
was  ready  to  accept  any  thing  proposed,  pro- 
vided the  writing  materials  were  supplied  first. 
Mrs.  Karnegie  sent  them  up,  and  then  com- 
pounded a certain  mixture  of  eggs  and  hot  wine, 
for  which  The  Sheep’s  Head  was  famous,  with 
her  own  hands.  In  five  minutes  or  so  it  was 
ready — and  Miss  Karnegie  was  dispatched  by 
her  mother  (who  had  other  business  on  hand  at 
the  time)  to  take  it  up  stairs. 

After  the  lapse  of  a few  moments  a cry  of  alarm 
was  heard  from  the  upper  landing.  Mrs.  Kar- 
negie recognized  her  daughter’s  voice,  and  hast- 
ened to  the  bedroom  floor. 

“ Oh,  mamma!  Look  at  her ! look  at  her !” 
The  letter  was  on  the  table  with  the  first  lines 
written.  The  woman  was  on  the  sofa  with  her 
handkerchief  twisted  between  her  set  teeth,  and 
her  tortured  face  terrible  to  look  at.  Mrs.  Kar- 
negie raised  her  a little,  examined  her  closely — 
then  suddenly  changed  color,  and  sent  her  daugh- 
ter out  of  the  room  with  directions  to  dispatch  a 
messenger  instantly  for  medical  lelp. 

Left  alone  with  the  sufferer,  Mrs.  Karnegie 
carried  her  to  her  bed.  As  she  was  laid  down 
her  left  hand  fell  helpless  over  the  side  of  the 
bed.  Mrs.  Karnegie  suddenly  checked  the  word 
of  sympathy  as  it  rose  to  her  lips — suddenly  lift- 
ed the  hand,  and  looked,  with  a momentary 
sternness  of  scrutiny,  at  the  third  finger.  There 
was  a ring  on  it.  Mrs.  Karnegie’s  face  softened 
on  the  instant : the  word  of  pity  that  had  been 
suspended  the  moment  before  passed  her  lips  free- 
ly now.  “ Poor  soul !”  said  the  respectable  land- 
lady, taking  appearances  for  granted.  ‘ ‘ Where’s 
your  husband,  dear?  Try  and  tell  me.” 

The  doctor  made  his  appearance,  and  went  up 
to  the  patient. 

Time  passed,  and  Mr.  Karnegie  and  his  daugh- 
ter, carrying  on  the  business  of  the  hotel,  received 
a message  from  up  stairs  which  was  ominous  of 
something  out  of  the  common.  The  message 
gave  the  name  and  address  of  an  experienced 
nurse — with  the  doctor’s  compliments,  and  would 
Mr.  Karnegie  have  the  kindness  to  send  for  her 
immediately. 

The  nurse  was  found  and  sent  up  stairs. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  business  of  the  hotel 
went  on,  and  it  was  getting  to  be  late  in  the  even- 
ing, when  Mrs.  Karnegie  appeared  at  last  in  the 
parlor  behind  the  bar.  The  landlady’s  face  was 
grave;  the  landlady’s  manner  was  subdued. 
“Very,  very  ill,”  was  the  only  reply  she  made 
to  her  daughter’s  inquiries.  When  she  and  her 
husband  were  together,  a little  later,  she  told  the 
news  from  up  stairs  in  greater  detail.  “A  child 
born  dead,”  said  Mrs.  Karnegie,  in  gentler  tones 
than  were  customary  with  her.  * ‘ And  the  mo- 
ther dying,  poor  thing,  so  far  as  / can  sec.” 

A little  later  the  doctor  came  down.  Dead  ? 
No. — Likely  to  live?  Impossible  to  say.  The 
doctor  returned  twice  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
Both  times  he  had  but  one  answer.  “ Wait  till 
to-morrow.” 

The  next  day  came.  She  rallied  a little.  To- 
ward the  afternoon  she  began  to  speak.  She 
expressed  no  surprise  at  seeing  strangers  by  her 
bedside : her  mind  wandered.  She  passed  again 
into  insensibility.  Then  back  to  delirium  once 
more.  The  doctor  said,  “This  may  last  for 
weeks.  Or  it  may  end  suddenly  in  death.  It’s 
time  you  did  something  toward  finding  her 
friends.” 

(Her  friends ! She  had  left  the  one  friend  she 
had  forever !) 

Mr.  Camp  was  summoned  to  give  his  advice. 
The  first  thing  he  asked  for  was  the  unfinished 
letter. 

It  was  blotted,  it  was  illegible  in  more  places 
than  one.  With  pains  and  care  they  made  out 
the  address  at  the  beginning,  and  here  and  there 
some  fragments  of  the  lines  that  followed.  It 
began:  “Dear  Mr.  Brinkworth.”  Then  the 
writing  got,  little  by  little,  worse  and  worse. 
To  the  eyes  of  the  strangers  who  looked  at  it,  it 
ran  thus:  “ I should  ill  requite  * * * Blanche’s 
interests  * * * For  God’s  sake!  * * *•  don’t 
think  of  me  * * *”  There  was  a little  more,  but 
not  so  much  as  one  word,  in  those  last  lines, 
was  legible. 

The  names  mentioned  in  the  letter  were  re- 
ported by  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  to  be  also  the 
names  on  her  lips,  when  she  spoke  in  her  wan- 
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derings.  ‘ ‘ Mr.  Brinkworth,”  and  “Blanche" — 
her  mind  ran  incessantly  on  those  two  persons. 
The  one  intelligible  thing  that  she  mentioned  in 
connection  with  them  was  the  letter.  She  was 
perpetually  trying,  trying,  trying  to  take  that  un- 
finished letter  to  the  post ; and  she  could  never 
get  there.  Sometimes  the  post  was  across  the 
sea.  Sometimes  it  was  at  the  top  of  an  inac- 
cessible mountain.  Sometimes  it  was  built  in 
by  prodigious  walls  all  round  it.  Sometimes  a 
man  stopped  her  cruelly  at  the  moment  when 
she  was  close  at  the  post,  and  forced  her  back 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  it.  She  once  or 
twice  mentioned  this  visionary  man  by  his  name. 
They  made  it  out  to  be  “ Geoffrey.” 

Finding  no  clew  to  her  identity  either  in  the 
letter  that  she  had  tried  to  write  or  in  the  wild 
words  that  escaped  her  from  time  to  time,  it  was 
decided  to  search  her  luggage,  and  to  look  at  the 
clothes  which  she  had  worn  when  she  arrived  at 
the  hotel. 

Her  black  box  sufficiently  proclaimed  itself  as 
recently  purchased.  On  opening  it  the  address 
of  a Glasgow  trunk-maker  was  discovered  inside. 
The  linen  was  also  new,  and  unmarked.  The 
receipted  shop-bill  was  found  with  it.  The 
tradesmen,  sent  for  in  each  case,  and  questioned, 
referred  to  their  books.  It  was  proved  that  the 
box  and  the  linen  had  both  been  purchased  on 
the  day  when  she  appeared  at  the  hotel. 

Her  black  bag  was  opened  next.  A sum  of 
between  eighty  and  ninety  pounds  in  Bank  of 
England  notes ; a few  simple  articles  belonging 
to  the  toilet ; materials  for  needle-work ; and  a 
photographic  portrait  of  a young  lady,  inscribed, 
“To  Anne,  from  Blanche,”  were  found  in  the 
bag — but  no  letters,  and  nothing  whatever  that 
could  afford  the  slightest  clew  by  which  the  own- 
er could  be  traced.  The  pocket  in  her  dress  was 
searched  next.  It  contained  a purse,  an  empty 
card-case,  and  a new  handkerchief  unmarked. 

Mr.  Camp  shook  his  head. 

“A  woman’s  luggage  without  any  letters  in 
it,”  he  said,  “suggests  to  my  mind  a woman 
who  has  a motive  of  her  own  for  keeping  her 
movements  a secret.  I suspect  she  has  destroy- 
ed her  letters,  and  emptied  her  card-case,  with 
that  view.”  Mrs.  Karnegie’s  report,  after  ex- 
amining the  linen  which  the  so-called  “Mrs. 
Graham”  had  worn  when  she  arrived  at  the  inn, 
proved  the  soundness  of  the  lawyer’s  opinion. 
In  every  case  the  marks  had  been  cut  out.  Mrs. 
Karnegie  began  to  doubt  whether  the  ring  which 
she  had  seen  on  the  third  finger  of  the  lady’s  left 
hand  had  been  placed  there  with  the  sanction  of 
the  law. 

There  was  but  one  chance  left  of  discovering — 
or  rather  of  attempting  to  discover — her  friends. 
Mr.  Camp  drew  out  an  advertisement  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Glasgow  newspapers.  If  those 
newspapers  happened  to  be  seen  by  any  member 
of  her  family,  she  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
claimed.  In  the  contrary  event  there  would  be 
nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  for  her  recovery  or 
her  death — with  the  money  belonging  to  her 
sealed  up,  and  deposited  in  the  landlord’s  strong- 
box. 

The  advertisement  appeared . They  waited  for 
three  days  afterward,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  No 
change  of  importance  occurred,  during  the  same 
period,  in  the  condition  of  the  suffering  woman. 
Mr.  Camp  looked  in,  toward  evening,  and  said, 
“We  have  done  our  best.  There  is  no  help  for 
it  but  to  wait.” 

Far  away  in  Perthshire  that  third  evening  was 
marked  as  a joyful  occasion  at  Windygates  House. 
Blanche  had  consented  at  last  to  listen  to  Ar- 
nold’s entreaties,  and  had  sanctioned  the  writ- 
ing of  a letter  to  London,  to  order  her  wedding- 
dress. 


RAILROAD  ACCIDENT  IN  MISSIS- 
SIPPI. 

Wb  give  on  page  180  a sketch  of  the  scene  of 
the  railroad  accident  near  Oxford,  Mississippi, 
on  the  25th  of  February,  taken  a short  time  aft- 
er the  occurrence.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  the  train  ran  off  the  rails  while  crossing  a 
high  trestle-bridge  over  a ravine,  crushing  down 
through  the  wood-work  and  breaking  to  pieces. 
Twenty  persons  were  instantly  killed  and  sixty 
wounded.  The  cause  of  the  accident  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  unsound  condition  of  the  trestle 
timbers,  which  permitted  the  rails  to  spread  apart, 
thus  switching  off  the  cars. 


as  ridiculous,  as  absurd,  and  as  generally  tend- 
ing to  raise  the  contempt  and  antipathy  of  one 
part  of  mankind  against  the  other — which  ought 
to  be  nobody’s  business  but  the  devil’s.  It  is  es- 
sentially the  devil’s  business  to  spread  these  er- 
roneous notions,  that  men  may  not  consider 
themselves  as  brothers,  but  contemn  and  hate 
each  other.  Men  not  influenced  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  devil  have  long  since  told  us  that 
mankind  are  nothing  else  but  a great  family 
and  he  is  no  great  friend  to  that  family  who  con- 
tributes his  mite  toward  keeping  it  in  discord 
and  in  enmity  with  partial  and  false  representa- 
tions.” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Turke  brothers,  bearing  a remarkable  resemblance 
to  each  other,  recently  went  into  the  same  barber- 
shop, and  on  the  same  day,  to  be  shaved ; one  goin» 
in  the  morning,  the  other  at  noon,  and  the  third  at 
night.  When  the  last  one  appeared,  the  barber,  who 
was  a German,  dropped  his  razor  in  astonishment, 
and  exclaimed:  “veil,  dat  man  hash  de  fashtest 
beard  I never  saw ; I shaves  him  dis  mornin’,  shaves 
him  at  dinner-times,  and  he  comes  back  now,  mit  his 
beard  so  long  as  it  never  vash." 


A Trap*  that  Never  Fails — No  miller  need  ever 
be  out  of  employment,  for  he  can  always  grind  hia 


“ True  to  the  Core”— A good  apple. 


Latest  from  Suez — Our  own  correspondent,  who 
has  jnst  returned  from  Suez,  where  he  has  been  spend- 
ing some  time  among  the  Arabs,  says  that  the  native 
chiefs  are  no  j^reat  Sheiks.  (Piease  pronounce  cor- 


Motto  fob  French  Red  Republicans  or  1870.— 
Rouge  et  “ Noir .’’ 

THE  TEUTON'S  LAMENT. 

Mine  Cot  1 mine  Cot  1 vat  language  dat, 

I can  not  English  spraken, 

For  shust  so  sure  I speak  him  right, 

So  sure  I bee’s  mistaken. 

For  when  I says  I wants  my  beer, 

I mean  that  lager  fixen  ; 

Bier  means  dem  tings  that  folks  ride  on 
Ven  dey  go  dead  as  blixen. 

Dey  say  dey  “raise”  a building. 

Den  “ raze"  it  down  so  cline, 

“Rays"  mean  dem  ting  the  sun  trows, 

Ven  it  gets  up  to  shine. 

“Meat"  means  dem  ting  dat’s  coot  to  eat, 
“Meet"  also  means  ting  proper. 

'Tis  only  “mete”  to  measure  dese  tings, 

Ven  steampoats  “meet”  the  stopper. 

Shust  de  same  words  means  every  ting, 

It  makes  no  business  whether 

You  spell  him  dis  or  t'other  way. 

Von  sounds  almost  like  t’other. 

Mine  Cot ! mine  Cot ! so  sure  I knows 
I can  not  English  spraken, 

For  ven  I “nose"  I speak  him  right, 

Vy,  then,  I gets  mistaken. 


TnE  Spirit  of  the  Times— The  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
father. 


The  selectmen  of  a Connecticut  town  advertise  a 
reward  of  $25  for  the  return  of  a stolen  hearse  “ with 
the  body  of  the  thief  inside.” 


A Gilt-y  Trade— A carver  and  gilders. 


.“Excuse  me,  Sir,”  said  a beggar,  “but  you  have 
given  me  a counterfeit."  “ Well,  well,  my  child,  keep 
it  for  your  honesty." 


It  is  said  that  there  is  no  holler  spot  of  ground  than 
a petroleum  oil  district. 


"I  owe  you  one,"  said  a withered  old  bachelor  to  a 
lady,  the  other  night,  at  a party.  “For  what  T"  said 
she.  “ Why,  for  calling  me  a young  gentleman.”  “If 
I did  so,"  was  the  rather  ill-natured  reply,  “ I beg  you 
will  not  regard  it  sb  a compliment ; for,  though  an 
old  man,  you  may  be  still  a young  gentleman ." 


“ Have  you  ever  seen  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?”  asked 
a lady  of  an  old  salt  in  New  Bedford.  “ Certainly, 
marm,  saw  prints  of ’em  in  the  primer  long  afore  I 
ever  went  to  sea,"  said  Tarpaulin. 


Poisonous  Sweets— Painted  stage  beauties. 


A malieions  libel  is  going  the  rounds  that  vegeta- 
tion is  so  scarce  at  Cape  Cod  that  two  mullen  stalks 
and  a whortleberry-bush  is  called  a grove. 


On  a tombstone  in  Germany  there  is  painted  a red 
ox,  with  tail  elevated  and  head  sunk,  evidently  on 
the  point  of  running  his  horns  into  a chalk-white  in- 
dividual who  is  pressed  up  against  a rock.  Below 
the  picture  is  this  inscription : 

“By  the  thrust  of  ox’s  horn 
Came  I into  heaven’s  bourne ; 

All  so  quickly  did  I die, 

Wife  and  children  leave  must  I; 

But  in  eternity  rest  I now, 

All  through  thee,  thou  wild  beast,  thou !" 


NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

“The  fashionable  characterizers  ot  modern 
nations,”  wrote  Joseph  Baretti,  Samuel  John- 
son’s friend,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  best 
works  on  Spain  in  the  English  language  — “a 
breed  that  in  this  century  has  prodigiously  mul- 
tiplied all  over  Europe — are  unanimously  agreed 
that  there  is  a very  great  difference  between  the 
natural  inclinations  of  this  and  that  people,  and 
that,  for  instance,  idleness  is  as  much  inherent 
in  the  Spaniard  and  the  Italian  as  the  oppo- 
site quality  in  the  Englishman  or  the  Dutch- 
man. That  this  is  not  the  case,  sober  reason 
would  tell  us  if  we  would  but  listen.  Men  have 
no  inherent  qualities  but  what  are  common  to 
the  whole  species ; and  should  we  grant  that  the 
characterizers  are  right  in  their  assertions,  we 
could  not  avoid  adopting  the  absurdly  wicked 
opinion,  that  Providence  has  been  so  partial  as 
to  impart  to  one  generation  an  innate  love  of 
labor,  and  to  another  an  invincible  aversion  from 
it.  These  considerations  often  put  me  out  of 
humor  with  those  puny  philosophers,  who  are 
perpetually  ringing  in  our  ears  that  the  Italians 
are  naturally  jealous,  the  French  naturally  vola- 
tile, the  Germans  naturally  heavy,  the  Spaniards 
naturally  gloomy  and  lazy.  Assertions  of  this 
sort  should  perpetually  be  combated,  and  every 
opportunity  seized  to  condemn  them  as  partial, 

UNIV 


A pupil  of  the  public  schools,  during  his  parsing 
exercise,  came  to  the  word  “ with,”  which  he  boldly 
declared  “a  noun.”  “Yon  have  never  seen  it  used 
as  such,"  replied  the  teacher.  “ But  I have,  though, ’’ 
confidently  retorted  the  young  hopeful.  “Where?” 
“ Doesn’t  the  Bible  say,  rBina  me  with  seven  withe, 
and  I shall  be  as  another  man.'"  The  teacher  was 
vanquished.  


Intemperate  Language—”  Let’s  imbibe." 


Some  time  since  a gentleman  died  who,  during  life, 
refused  to  believe  in  any  future  punishment.  Two  or 
three  weeks  after  his  demise  his  wife  received,  through 
a medium,  a communication,  which  read  as  follows: 
“ Dear  wife,  I now  believe.  Please  send  me  my  thin 
clothes  and  a barrel  of  ice-water.” 


In  a small  shop-window  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, Paris,  is  the  advertisement  of  a patent  ink- 
stand,  in  four  languages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  two 
other  versions  of  the  French  announcement  are  as 
good  as  the  English  one,  which  says : “ People  wieh- 
es  to  sell  out  at  very  good  condition  this  patent  right, 
which  would  offer  much  profit  to  those  who  would 
try  to  value  it." 

Evergreens — Those  who  don’t  take  the  papers. 

A lady  entered  a store  a few  days  ago  where  butter 
and  eggs  are  sold,  and  complained  that  half  the  eggs 
which  she  had  purchased  were  rotten.  The  clerk’s 
excuse  was,  “I  can’t  help  it.  This  time  of  the  year 
the  hens  are  sick,  and  often  lay  bad  eggs.” 

“I  am  astonished,  my  dear  Miss  Rosa,  at  your  sen- 
timents ; you  make  me  start."  “ Well,  Sir,  I have 
been  wishing  you  would  start  for  the  last  half  hour.” 

Fast  Horses— Those  that  are  safely  secured. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHER  AND  THE 
MONKEY. 

Oh,  little  philosopher  monkey-faced. 

Peer  in  your  crucible,  pant  and  glow, 

Pound  your  powder,  and  pash  your  paste, 

But  still  remember  how  glad  you  raced 
In  the  woods  of  Monkey-land  long  ago. 

That  was  ages  and  ages  past. 

You’ve  left  the  Claws  and  the  Tail  behind : 
Slowly  you’ve  thriven,  slowly  cast 
Skin  after  skin  off,  until  at  last 
Behold  1 the  flower  of  a human  mind 

Tender  flower  of  a plant  that  dies, 

Slender  flower  with  a light  of  its  own, 

This  is  the  thing  you’d  anatomize  ? 

Little  philosopher,  pray  be  wise, 

Remember,  and  let  the  flower  alone. 

You  cry ; “ I’ve  examined  the  four-foot  kind, 
Followed  the  chain  up,  link  by  link, 

Now  to  dissect  the  magic  of  Mind, 

I shall  never  slumber,  until  I find 
The  mechanism  by  which  we  think  1 

“Turn  a key,  and  the  watch  will  go. 

Move  a muscle,  the  bird  takes  wing, 

All  motion  of  any  kind  below 
Is  something  mechanical,  and  so 
The  mind  is  moved  at  the  pull  of  a string. 

“Which?  is  the  question.  I must  pause 
On  the  brink  of  the  mystery,  turning  pale: 
How  to  catch  the  invisible  laws? 

How  does  a lion  open  his  jaws  ? 

How  does  a monkey  wag  his  Tail?" 

Little  philosopher,  hark  to  me : 

Walking  once  on  my  garden  ground, 

I found  my  monkey  beneath  a tree, 

With  a musical-box  upon  his  knee, 

Wagging  his  tail  in  delight  at  the  sound. 

“Ah!  che  la  mortd!"  was  the  tune, 

Tangling  the  heart  of  the  brute  in  a mesh: 
'Twas  summer  time,  and  the  month  was  June, 
Low  down  in  the  west  was  the  scythe  of  the  moon, 
On  a sunset  pink  as  a maiden’s  flesh. 

Then  I watch’d  the  monkey  glow  and  burn, 
Lifting  the  lid  of  the  box  peep  in ; 

Then,  bit  by  bit,  with  a visage  stern, 

Holding  each  piece  to  his  ear  in  turn. 

He  broke  it  up— and  began  to  grin. 

Ah,  the  music ! ’Twas  fled ! 'twas  fled ! 

Each  part  of  the  wonderful  whole  was  dumb, 
The  flower  was  plucked,  and  the  bloom  was  shed, 
Well  might  the  monkey  scratch  his  head, 

And  staring  down  at  the  strings,  look  glum. 

Little  philosopher,  stay,  oh  stay  1 
Let  the  works  of  the  mind-watch  go  ! 

Claws  and  tail  have  been  cast  away, 

But  peep  in  the  looking-glass  to-day, 

Remember  Monkey-land  long  ago. 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble,” 


Jin  If  [be  Hooks. — Uoott  $V. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PARTNERS. 

After  having  been  introduced  to  her  at  Bays- 
tvater,  Miss  Betsy  Boyce  called  on  Mrs.  Love- 
grove.  The  latter  was  a good  deal  flattered  by 
the  visit;  which  might  have  been  inferred  by 
those  who  knew  her  well,  from  the  loftily  patron- 
izing tone  she  assumed  in  speaking  of  Miss  Boyce. 

“Miss  Boyce  is  a thoroughly  well-connected 
person,”  said  Mrs.  Lovegrove,  speaking  across 
the  dinner-table  to  her  husband  with  much  im- 
pressiveness. 

“ Ah !”  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  who  was  engaged 
in  carving  beef  for  the  family. 

“It  is  curious  how  immediately  one  recog- 
nizes blood.” 

“ H’m !”  murmured  Mr.  Lovegrove.  “ A lit- 
tle of  the  brown,  Augustus?” 

“No  meat  for  me,  Sir,  thank  yon!  Vigil  of 
Blessed  Ranocchius,”  returned  the  son  of  the 
house,  austerely. 

“ My  papa  was  wont  to  say,”  proceeded  Mrs. 
Lovegrove,  “ that  his  was  some  of  the  best  blood 
in  England — in  a genealogical  sense,  I mean. 
Not  literally,  of  course,  poor  man,  for  he  was  a 
martyr  to  gont.” 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Lovegrove,  whose  in- 
terest in  his  dinner  appeared  to  be  more  intense 
than  that  which  he  felt  in  his  wife’s  respected 
parent. 

“And  in  Miss  Boyce,”  continued  Sarah,  in  an 
instructive  manner  which  was  one  of  her  pecul- 
iarities, “there  is,  despite  eccentricity,  an  air  of 
birth  and  breeding  quite  unmistakable.  ” 

“She  seems  a good-natured  old  soul,”  said 
Mr.  Lovegrove.  Whereat  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Phoebe,  began  to  giggle. 

“Levity,  Pha:be,  is  low,”  said  Mrs.  Love- 
grove, sententiously.  “Miss  Boyce  gave  me  a 
terrible  account  of—”  Mrs.  Lovegrove  broke  off 
in  her  speech,  and  pointed  downward  with  her 
finger  in  a manner  that  might  have  seemed  to 
argue  a startling  allusion  to  regions  usually  ig- 
nored in  polite  society.  But  her  family  under- 
stood very  well  that  she  intended  to  signify  Mr. 
Frost,  whose  office  was  on  the  floor  beneath  the 
room  they  were  sitting  in. 

“Eh?”  said  Mr.  Lovegrove.  And  this  time 
he  raised  his  eyes  from  his  plate. 

‘ ‘ I mean  of  the  wife  — of  the  wife.  De- 
plorable ! ” 


“Understand  me,  Augustus!”  said  Mrs. 
Lovegrove. 

This  phrase  was  frequently  the  preface  to  a 
rather  long  discourse  on  her  part. 

Her  husband  pushed  his  plate  back,  and  began 
to  cut  his  bread  into  little  dice,  which  he  after- 
ward arranged  in  symmetrical  patterns  with 
much  care  and  exactitude. 

“ Understand  me ! Iam  not  implicating  Miss 
Boyce.  Far  from  it.  The  deductions  drawn 
from  what  she  said  are  mine.  I only  am  re- 
sponsible for  them.  If  too  severely  logical,  I can 
but  regret  it.  But  I conceive  they  will  be  found 
to  be  correct  when  the  facts  are  stated.” 

The  facts,  when  arrived  at,  were  not  altogether 
new  to  Mr.  Lovegrove.  Mrs.  Frost  was  extrav- 
agant. Mrs.  Frost  was  selfish  in  seeking  her 
own  pleasure  and  society  in  a circle  which  her 
husband  did  not  frequent,  and  of  which  he  dis- 
approved. Mrs.  Frost,  who  after  all  was  but  the 
wife  of  a respectable  solicitor,  had  costly  jewelry 
fit  for  any  lady  in  the  land!  These  were  the 
main  counts  of  Mrs.  Lovegrove’s  indictment; 
and  they  were  closely  intermingled  with  much 
extraneous  matter. 

That  afternoon  Augustus  Lovegrove  said  a few 
words  to  his  father  when  they  were  alone  togeth- 
er in  the  office. 

“ Do  you  know,  father,  I think  that  Mr.  Frost 
ought  to  look  after  that  wife  of  his  a little  more.  ” 

“ Look  after  her ! What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“I  mean  that  he  ought  to  curb  her  expendi- 
ture a little.” 

“I  suppose  he  knows  his  own  business  best, 
Gus.” 

“Well,  he  certainly  is  very  clever  at  other 
people’s  business.  I don’t  deny  that.  But  it 
may  be  that  he  is  making  a mess  of  his  own. 
Such  things  sometimes  happen.  I did  hear — ” 

“ Eh  ? What  did  you  hear  ?” 

“ Well,  there  are  ugly  rumors  about  the  Par- 
thenope  Embellishment  Company.  And  I did 
hear  that  Mr.  Frost  had  dipped  pretty  deep  in  it.” 

“ Gus,  I hope  you  have  not  repeated  any  such 
gossip ! It  is  always  injurious  to  a professional 
man  to  be  supposed  unable  to  keep  his  tongue 
between  his  teeth.” 

“I,  Sir?  Oh,  no;  you  may  be  quite  easy 
about  that.  But  I thought  I would  mention  it 
to  you.” 

“ I don’t  attach  any  importance  to  it,  Gns. 
Frost  is  too  clear-sighted  and  long-headed  to 
burn  his  fingers.” 

“So  much  the  better,  Sir,”  returned  Augus- 
tus, quietly.  And  there  was  no  more  said  at 
that  time  on  the  matter. 

But  Mr.  Lovegrove  thought  of  it  seriously. 
Mr.  Frost’s  proceedings  had  been  by  no  means 
satisfactory  to  him  of  late.  It  was  not  that  he 
had  neglected  the  business  of  the  firm,  nor  that 
he  had  seemed  absent  and  absorbed  in  his  own 
private  affairs  on  occasions  when  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  office  should  have  claimed  his  best 
energies.  Nor  was  it  that  Mr.  Lovegrove  had 
accidentally  heard  that  his  partner  had  dealings 
with  a money-lender  of  questionable  reputation  ; 
nor  the  floating  rumors  that  tradesmen  had  been 
dunning  for  their  bills  at  the  elegant  little  house 
in  Baysvvater.  It  was  not  any  one  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, taken  singly,  that  made  Mr.  Love- 
grove uneasy ; but  the  combination  of  them  un- 
questionably did  so.  And  his  wife’s  gossip  re- 
specting Mrs.  Frost’s  extravagance,  to  which  he 
would  at  another  time  have  attached  no  import- 
ance, became  disquieting  as  adding  one  more  to 
the  accumulation  of  other  facts.  Later  on  that 
same  afternoon,  as  he  was  leaving  the  office,  he 
saw  Hugh  Lockwood  coming  out  of  Mr.  Frost’s 
private  room.  On  the  day  when  Hugh  had  given 
testimony  as  to  the  hour  of  Lady  Tallis  Gale’s 
death  Mr.  Lovegrove  and  the  young  man  had 
conceived  a strong  respect  for  each  other.  There 
had  been  the  slightest  possible  acquaintance  be- 
tween them  up  to  that  time. 

“Good-day,  Mr.  Lockwood,”  said  Lovegrove, 
offering  his  hand.  He  was  not  surprised  to  see 
the  young  man  coming  from  Mr.  Frost’s  room. 
He  was  aware  of  the  old  and  close  intimacy  that 
had  existed  between  the  latter  and  Hugh’s  father. 

“ Good-day,  Sir.” 

“ Is  any  thing  the  matter,  Mr.  Loekwood  ?” 
asked  Lovegrove,  struck  with  the  expression  of 
Hugh’s  face. 

“ Nothing,  thank  you.  That  is — to  say  truth, 
I have  been  put  out  a little.” 

And  Hugh  hastily  shook  Mr.  Lovegrove’s 
hand,  and  walked  away  with  a quick  step.  Mr. 
Lovegrove  stood  looking  after  him  thoughtfully 
for  a moment.  Then  he  turned,  and  went  into 
Mr.  Frost's  inner  sanctum.  He  opened  the 
door  without  first  knocking  at  it,  and,  as  the 
heavy  panels  swung -hack  noiselessly,  he  had  time 
to  see  his  partner  before  his  partner  was  aware 
of  his  presence. 

Mr.  Frost  was  standing  at  the  little  fire-place 
with  his  back  to  the  door.  He  was  leaning  with 
his  elbow  on  the  mantle-piece,  and  supporting  his 
head  on  his  hands.  At  a slight  noise  made  by 
Mr.  Lovegrove  he  turned  round,  and  the  other 
man  almost  started  on  seeing  the  haggard  face 
that  fronted  him.  Mr.  Frost’s  forehead  was 
knit  and  creased  into  deeper  folds  than  usual. 
There  was  a dark  red  flush  upon  it,  and  it  seemed 
expressive  of  intense  pain  of  mind  or  body.  His 
jaw  hung,  and  his  usually  firmly  closed  lips  were 
parted.  His  eyes  stared  wildly,  and  seemed 
hardly  to  take  note  of  that  which  they  looked 
upon.  All  this  lasted  but  for  a second.  He 
passed  his  hands  over  his  forehead,  and  said : 

“ Hullo,  Lovegrove  1 I didn’t  hear  you  come 
in.  Do  you  want  me  ? I hope  not,  just  now  ; 
for  I have  an  appointment,  and  must  be  off.” 

“I  did  want  to  say  a word  to  you.  I can 
wait,  however.  Do  you  know,  Frost,  that  you 
are  not  looking  at  all  well  ?” 

“ Am  I not?  Well,  I have  a devil  of  a head- 
ache.” 

You  really 


Well,  then,  she  is  a less  good-natured  old 
sold  than  I thought,”  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  grave- 
ly. “Mrs.  Frost  is  [jar  I don’t  like 

that  in  Miss  Betsv,  my  dear.  ’ 
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Don’t  you  do  any  thing  for  it? 
do  look  uncommonly  ill.” 

GAN 


“There’s  no  cure  for  these  things  but  time 
and  patience.  I have  been  overworking  my- 
self lately,  I suppose.  Or  else  I’m  growing  old.  ” 
“Old!  nonsense!  You  are — why  you  must 
be  five  years  my  junior,  and  I — ” 

“Oh,  you  are  as  sound  as  a roach,  and  as 
fresh  as  a daisy.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  age  can 
not  always  be  counted  by  years.  I feel  worn 
out  sometimes.  How  I hate  this  ceaseless  grind, 
grind,  grind  at  the  mill !” 

“H’m!  Well,  for  my  part,  I can  never  be 
thoroughly  happy  out  of  harness  for  long  to- 
gether. When  we  take  our  sea-side  holiday 
every  summer,  I am  always  the  first  to  get  tired 
of  it.  I long  for  what  you  call  the  pounce  and 
parchment.” 

“ Happy  you!” 

“If  you  hate  it  so,  why  don’t  you  retire  and 
give  up  your  share  of  the  business  to  my  Gus  ? 
You  haven’t  a tribe  of  daughters  to  provide  for. 
Yon  must  be  rich  enough.” 

“ Rich !”  echoed  Mr.  Frost.  “ Who  shall  say 
what  ‘ rich’  means  in  these  days  ? And  besides, 
you  know,  one  always  wants  a little  more.  ” 

He  had  by  this  time  nearly  recovered  his  usu- 
al mien,  and  spoke  with  the  self-confident  care- 
less air  of  superiority  which  had  never  failed  to 
impress  Mr.  Lovegrove. 

“Ay,  ay,  one  knows  all  that,”  said  the  lat- 
ter. “Why  then,  on  the  whole,  you  have — 
things  have  not  gone  so  badly  with  you,  eh  ?” 

Frost  gave  him  a quick  and  curious  glance. 
Then  his  mouth  stretched  itself  in  a forced  smile, 
to  which,  in  the  impossibility  of  attaining  any 
thing  like  spontaneity,  he  communicated  an  ex- 
aggerated expression  of  irony.  He  was  con- 
scious of  this  exaggeration ; but  his  muscles  were 
not  under  his  own  control. 

“Oh  yes,  they  have !”  he  exclaimed.  “Things 
have  gone  very  badly  indeed  with  me.  I haven’t 
got  what  I want  by  some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
pounds.” 

“Ten  or  fifteen  thon — by  Jove !” 

“Well,  you  know,  Lovegrove,  every  man  has 
his  hobby.  Mine  has  been  to  die  worth  a cer- 
tain sum.  I sha’n’t  tell  you  what  sum;  you 
would  be  shocked  at  the  extravagance  of  my  de- 
sires. Not  having  yet  reached  the  figure  I had 
set  myself,  I consider  that  I have  the  right  to 
grumble.  Consequently  I do  grumble — to  the 
world.  But,”  he  added,  with  a sudden  change 
of  manner,  “but  between  friends  and  partners, 
like  you  and  me,  I may  say  that  on  the  whole — 
on  the  whole,  my  nest  isn’t  badly  feathered.” 

“I  thought  it  was — I thought  so!”  replied 
Lovegrove,  nodding  his  head  with  a kind  of 
sober  triumph. 

“ Ah,  but  I grumble !” 

“Rich  men  always  do.  Only,  if  I were  you, 
Frost,  I wouldn’t  grumble  too  much !” 

“Eh?” 

“ Folks  might  take  you  at  your  word.  And 
as  all  the  world  does  not  know  how  rich  you 
want  to  be — why — don’t  you  see  ?” 

Mr.  Frost  laughed  a little  dry  laugh,  and 
clapped  his  partner  on  the  shoulder. 

“Ah,”  said  he,  “God  knows  there  is  where- 
withal for  plenty  of  grumbling  without  being 
poor.  I’m  harassed  to  death !” 

“You  have  just  had  young  Lockwood  with 
you.  I met  him  coming  out.” 

“You  met  him!  Did  he — did  he  say  any- 
thing ?” 

“ Say  any  thing  ? He  said,  ‘ Good-day.’  Oh, 
and  he  said,  too,  that  he  had  been  a good  deal 
put  out.” 

“ Put  ont ! He  is  terribly  pig-headed.  ” 

“ Is  he  ? Well,  I rather  liked  him.  I thought 
he  came  out  so  well  in  that  affair  of  proving 
the  time  of  Lady  Tallis’s  death.  But  I always 
thought  you  were  such  a great  friend  of  his.” 

“I  tried  to  be.  I offered  to  get  him  a fine 
position  with  a company  abroad.  But  there  are 
people  whom  it  is  impossible  to  befriend.  They 
won’t  let  you.” 

“ Dear  nie ! Then  he  refused  your  offer  ?” 
“Yes;  1 had  given  him  a little  time  to  con- 
sider of  it.  But  he  came  to-day  to — to  say  that 
he  would  not  hear  of  it.  And  that  not  in  the 
most  civil  terms,  either.” 

“ Oh ! So  that  was  what  he  had  been  to  see 
yon  about  ?” 

“Of  course!  Did  he  say  that  he  had  come 
for  any  thing  else  ?” 

“Not  at  all.  I told  you  what  he  said.  But 
talking  of  companies  abroad,  Frost,  I wanted  to 
say  one  word  to  you.  I did  hear — ” 

“ Another  time — another  time,  Lovegrove.  I 
shall  he  late  as  it  is.  I have  an  appointment  in 
the  City;”  and  Mr.  Frost  pulled  out  his  watch 
impatiently. 

“Oh,  well,  I won’t  detain  yon.  Some  day — 
some  evening,  after  business  hours,  I should  like 
to  have  a quiet  chat  with  you,  though.” 

* ‘ Of  course.  Delighted.  Whenever  you  like.  ” 
Mr.  Frost  hurried  off,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  first  empty  cab  that  happened  to  be  passing. 
As  Mr.  Lovegrove  came  out  again  through  the 
front  office,  the  senior  clerk  was  putting  on  his 
hat  and  gloves  preparatory  to  going  home. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Lovegrove,”  said  the  clerk,  “you 
were  asking  me  about  the  bill  of  costs  in  Bow- 
cher  v.  Bowcher ! ” 

“Yes,  I was.  Has  it  been  paid^” 

“It  has,  Sir.  Their  solicitors  sent  down  this 
afternoon,  and  the  bill  was  paid.  You  were  not 
here.  Mr.  Frost  took  the  notes,  saying  that  he 
was  going  into  the  City  this  afternoon  and  would 
bank  them.” 

“Oh,  very  well,  Mr.  Burgess.” 

When  the  clerk  had  left  Mr.  Lovegrove’s  face 
changed. 

“ Another  instance  of  Frost’s  thoughtless- 
ness," he  muttered.  “He  takes  money  to  the 
bank  for  the  firm,  and  does  not  go  to  the  City 
until  after  banking  hours.  It  had  muph  better 
have  been  sent  in  the  regular  way.  I suppose 
the  truth  is,  he  is  too  busy  growing  rich  on  his 
own  account.  I should  never  have  guess 


Frost  had  the  ambition  of  being  wealthy.  I hope 
he  won’t  burn  his  fingers  with  speculations  in  try- 
ing to  grow  rich  in  a hurry.  But  he  certainly 
is  a very  superior  man ! A most  superior  man 
is  Frost.  All  the  same,  when  your  clever  fellow 
does  make  a mistake,  it  is  apt  to  be  a big  one.  ” 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Mr.  Frost  left  his  office  in  a state  of  pitiable 
disorder  and  anxiety  of  mind.  It  has  been  said 
that  Sidney  Frost  hated  failure ; and  still  more 
the  avowal  of  failure.  He  had  originally  in- 
volved himself  in  a web  of  dishonorable  compli- 
cations for  the  sake  of  winning  the  woman  who 
had  inspired  the  sole  strong  passion  of  his  life. 
And  it  was  still  his  infatuated  love  for  her  that 
caused  the  greater  part  of  his  distress.  What 
would  Georgy  do?  What  would  Georgy  say? 
How  would  Georgy  bear  it  if — the  worst  should 
happen  ? These  were  the  chief  questions  with 
which  he  tormented  himself.  And  at  the  same 
time  he  well  knew,  in  his  heart,  that  she  would 
be  cold  as  ice  and  hard  as  granite  to  his  suffer- 
ings. 

His  business  in  the  City,  and  the  rumors  he 
heard  there*  did  not  tend  to  reassure  him.  He 
drove  to  his  home  jaded  and  wretched.  The 
headache  which  he  had  falsely  pleaded  to  Mr. 
Lovegrove  had  become  a reality.  He  threw 
himself  on  a sofa  in  the  drawing-room  and  shut 
his  eyes.  But  his  nerves  were  in  a state  of  too 
great  irritation  to  allow  him  to  sleep.  Nor  did 
the  cessation  from  movement  seem  to  bring  re- 
pose. He  tried  to  stretch  and  relax  his  limbs 
into  a position  of  ease ; but  he  ached  in  every 
muscle,  and  was  as  weary  as  a man  who  has 
gone  through  a day  of  hard  bodily  labor.  Pres- 
ently his  wife  entered  the  room.  Care,  and 
toil,  and  anxiety  had  set  no  mark  on  her.  Her 
peach-like  cheeks  were  smooth  and  fresh ; her 
eyes  bright  and  clear;  her  hair  was  glossy,  abund- 
ant, and  un  mingled  with  a thread  of  gray.  She 
was  dressed  in  a dinner  costume  whose  unob- 
trusive simplicity  might  have  deceived  an  unin- 
structed eye  as  to  its  costliness.  But,  both  in 
material  and  fashion,  Mrs.  Frost’s  attire  was  of 
the  most  expensive.  Not  a detail  was  imper- 
fect: from  the  elegant  satin  slipper  that  fitted 
her  well-formed  foot  to  a nicety,  to  the  fine  old 
cream-colored  lace  round  her  bosom.  There 
was  no  jewel  on  her  neck  or  in  her  ears  ; not  a 
chain,  not  a brooch,  not  a pin.  But  on  one 
round  white  arm  she  wore,  set  in  a broad  band 
of  gold,  the  famous  opal,  whose  mild,  milky  lus- 
tre, pierced  here  and  there  by  darts  of  fire,  con- 
trasted admirably  with  the  deep  purple  of  her 
dress.  Her  husband,  lying  on  the  sofa,  looked 
at  her  from  beneath  his  half-closed  eyelids,  as 
she  stood  for  a moment  uncertain  whether  ho 
were  awake  or  asleep.  She  was  very  beautiful. 
What  dignity  in  the  simple  steadiness  of  her 
attitude  1 How  placid  the  expanse  of  her  broad 
white  forehead ! How  sweet  and  firm  her  closed 
red  lips!  How  mild,  grave,  and  matronly  the 
light  in  her  contemplative  eyes ! She  seemed  to 
bring  an  air  of  peace  into  the  room.  Even  the 
slight  perfume  that  hung  about  her  garments 
w-as  soothing  and  delicious.  If  she  would  but 
stand  so,  silent  and  adorable,  until  her  husband’s 
eyes  should  close,  and  sleep  come  down  upon 
them  like  a balm ! 

Thought  is  wonderfully  rapid.  Sidney  Frost 
had  time  to  see  all  that  w-e  have  described,  and 
to  frame  the  above-recorded  wish,  before  his  wife 
opened  her  handsome  mouth,  and  said,  in  the 
rich,  low  voice  habitual  to  her  : 

“Sidney,  that  man  has  been  dunning  again 
for  his  bill.” 

Crash ! The  sweet  vision  was  gone,  shattered 
into  broken  fragments  like  a clear  lake-picture  dis- 
turbed by  a stone  thrown  into  its  waters.  The 
veins  in  Frost’s  forehead  started  and  throbbed 
distractingly.  He  could  not  suppress  a groan — 
more  of  mental  than  physical  pain,  however — 
and  he  pressed  his  hot  hands  to  his  still  hotter 
brow. 

“Sidney!  do  you  hear?  That  insolent  man 
has  been  dunning.  You  don’t  seem  to  consider 
how  disagreeable  it  is  for  me !” 

“What  insolent  man?  Who  is  it  that  you 
mean?”  muttered  Frost,  closing  his  eyes  com- 
pletely. 

“ You  may  well  ask.  Duns  have  been  quite 
numerous  lately,’’  rejoined  Mrs.  Frost,  with  a 
sneer,  as  she  seated  herself  in  an  arm-chair  op- 
posite to  the  sofa.  “But  none  of  them  have 
been  so  insupportable  as  that  Wilson.  ” 

“ The  jeweler?” 

“Yes;  the  jeweler.  And  you  know,  really 
and  truly,  Sidney,  this  kind  of  thing  must  be 
put  a stop  to.” 

Frost  smiled  bitterly. 

“How  do  you  suggest  putting  a stop  to  it?” 
he  asked. 

“7 suggest ! You  are  too  amusing.” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  the  disdain 
of  the  tone  in  which  this  was  said. 

“ Wilson  came  here  and  saw  you,  and  was  in- 
solent ?” 

“Very.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“How  can  I repeat  word  for  word  what  he 
said  ? He  declared  that  he  must  have  the  price 
of  the  opal  bracelet.  I happened  to  have  it  on, 
and  that  put  it  into  his  head,  I suppose.  He 
said,  too,  very  impertinently,  that  people  who 
can  not  afford  to  pay  for  such  jewels  had  no 
right  to  wear  them.  I told  him  that  was  your 
affair.” 

“ My  affair.  I don’t  wear  bracelets.” 

“You  know  that  it  is  nonsense  talking  in  that 
way,  Sidney.  I beg  you  to  understand  that  I 
can  not  be  exposed  to  the  insults  of  trades- 
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business.  I sht  .11  drive  first  to  Wilson’s,  and 
ask  him  to  take  back  the  bracelet.  He  will 
probably  make  me  pay  for  your  having  had  it 
so  long ; but,  as  the  stone  is  a really  fine  one,  I 
think  he  will  consent  to  take  it  back.'’ 

‘ ‘ Take  back  i ny  bracelet ! ” 

“It  is  not  your  bracelet.  Do  you  remember 
that,  when  you  first  spoke  of  buying  it,  I forbade 
you  to  do  so,  and  told  you  the  price  of  it  was  be- 
yond my  means  to  pay  ?” 

“Take  back  my  bracelet!” 

“ Coma  here,  Georgy.  Sit  down  beside  me. 
Ah,  how  fresh  and  cool  your  hand  is ! Put  it 
on  my  forehead  for  a moment.  Listen,  Georgy. 
I am  in  great  trouble  and  embarrassment.  I 
have  a considerable  sum  of  money  which  I — I— 
which  I owe,  to  make  up  within  six  months.  Six 
months  is  the  limit  of  time  allowed  me.  ’’ 

Mrs.  Frost  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  the  air 
of  a person  who  is  being  bored  by  unnecessary  de- 
tails. “Well?”  she  said. 

Her  husband  suppressed  his  indignation  at  her 
indifference,  and  proceeded : 

“ During  that  time  I shall  have  to  strain  every 
nerve,  to  try  every  means,  to  scrape  together  ev- 
ery pound.  I shall  have — ” 

“ I thought,”  said  Georgina,  interrupting  him, 
“that  your  journey  to  Naples  was  to  make  your 
fortune.  I have  not  yet  perceived  any  of  the  fine 
results  that  were  to  flow  from  it.” 

“Matters  have  not  gone  as  I hoped  and  ex- 
pected. Still  I do  not  despair  even  yet.  No  ; far 
from  it.  I believe  the  shares  will  come  all  right, 
if  we  can  but  tide  over — ” He  checked  himself, 
after  a glance  at  her  face.  It  was  calm,  impas- 
sive, utterly  unsympathizing.  Her  eyes  were  cast 
down,  and  were  contemplating  the  opal  bracelet 
as  the  arm  which  it  adorned  lay  gracefully  on  her 
lap.  Sidney  Frost  heaved  a deep  sigh,  that  end- 
ed in  something  like  a moan. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  you  are  listening  to 
me,  or  whether  you  understand  me,  Georgina  ?” 

“ I heard  what  you  said.  But  I can’t  see  why 
ou  should  want  to  take  away  my  opal.  I never 
eard  of  such  a thing.  I little  expected  that  such 
a thing  would  ever  happen  to  me.” 

“Be  thankful  if  nothing  worse  happens  to 
you.  ” * 

“ Worse ! What  can  be  worse  ? I promised  to 
wear  the  bracelet  at  Lady  Maxwell’s,  on  Wednes- 
day, to  show  to  a friend  of  hers,  a Polish  count- 
ess, who  boasts  of  her  jewels.  Lady  Maxwell  had 
told  her  of  my  bracelet,  and  had  said,  moreover, 
that  mine  was  far  handsomer  than  any  single  opal 
she  had  ever  seen.  ” 

“ You  must  make  some  excuse  to  her.” 

“ What  excuse  can  I make  ? It  is  too  bad ! ” 
And  Mrs.  Frost  put  her  delicate  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes. 

Her  husband  remained  silent ; and  after  a lit- 
tle while  she  looked  up  at  him  in  perplexity.  She 
did  not  often  have  recourse  to  tears.  But  she  had 
hitherto  found  them  infallible  in  softening  Sid- 
ney’s heart  toward  her,  let  him  be  as  angry  as  he 
might. 

Presently  the  dinner-gong  sounded.  After  a 
short  pause,  Mrs.  Frost  wiped  her  eyes,  and  said, 
in  a cold  voice,  “ Are  you  not  coming  to  dinner, 
Sidney  ?” 

“ No ; it  is  impossible.  I could  eat  nothing.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Georgina,  turning  her 
large  eyes  slowly  on  him. 

“Oh,  you  have  not,  of  course,  observed  so 
trifling  a matter ; but  the  fact  is,  I am  very  un- 
well.” 

“No;  I hadn’t  noticed  it,”  she  responded, 
with  cool  naivete. 

After  an  instant’s  reflection  it  struck  her  that 
this  indisposition  might  be  the  cause  of  her  hus- 
band’s unwonted  severity.  Sidney  was  often 
hot-tempered  and  cross,  but  such  steady  oppo- 
sition to  her  wishes  she  was  quite  unused  to. 
The  opal  might  not  be  lost  after  all.  She  went 
to  him  and  touched  his  forehead  with  her  cool 
lips. 

“Poor  Sidney,  how  hot  his  head  is!”  she  ex- 
claimed. “I  will  send  you  a little  soup.  Try 
to  take  something,  won’t  you  ?” 

He  pressed  her  hand  fondly.  The  least  act 
of  kindness  from  her  made  him  grateful. 

“Dear  Georgy!  She  does  really  love  me  a 
little,”  he  thought,  as  she  glided  with  her  peace- 
ful step  out  of  the  room.  And  then  he  began  to 
meditate  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
spare  her  the  humiliation  of  parting  with  her 
bracelet. 

But  soon  a remembrance  darted  through  his 
mind,  which  made  his  head  throb,  and  his  heart 
beat.  No,  no ; it  was  impossible ! Any  sacri- 
fice must  be  made  to  avoid,  if  possible,  public 
disgrace  and  ruin.  It  would  be  better  for  Geor- 
gy to  give  up  every  jewel  she  possessed  than  to 
confront  that  final  blow.  Yes;  the  sacrifice 
must  be  made,  for  the  present.  And  who  could 
tell  what  piece  of  good  luck  might  befall  him  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  six  months  ? 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a period  of  un- 
speakable anxiety  for  Frost,  during  which  he 
suffered  alternations  of  hope  and  despondency, 
and’  feverish  expectation  and  crushing  humilia- 
tion, and  during  which  he  was  more  and  more 
delivered  up  to  the  conviction  that  his  wife  was 
the  incarnation  of  cold  egotism.  He  strove 
against  the  conviction.  Sometimes  he  fought 
with  it  furiously  and  indignantly ; sometimes  he 
tried  to  coax  and  lull  it.  When  he  should  be 
finally  vanquished  by  the  irrefragable  truth,  it 
would  go  hard  with  him.  Of  all  this  Georgina 
knew  nothing.  Had  she  known,  she  would  have 
cared ; because  she  would  have  perceived  that 
when  the  truth  should  have  overcome  the  last  of 
her  husband’s  self-delusions  it  must  also  go  hard 
with  her. 

Meanwhile  there  was  nnxiety  enough — with 
which  Frost  was  intimately  connected — at  the 
house  in  Gower  Street.  Maud  and  the  vicar 
were  gone  away  to  Shipley.  The  upper  rooms 
were  shut  up,  and  the  house,  seemed  almost  de- 
serted. There  had  cQiiCtblMC^Hiet  betweeu 


Hugh  and  his  mother.  It  did  not  appear  in 
their  outward  behavior  to  each  other.  He  was 
as  dutifully,  she  as  tenderly,  affectionate  as  ever. 
But  the  unrestrained  confidence  of  their  inter- 
course was  at  au  end.  It  must  always  be  so 
when  two  loving  persons  speak  together  with  the 
consciousness  of  a forbidden  topic  lying  like  a 
naked  sword  between  them.  Concealment  was 
so  intrinsically  antagonistic  to  Hugh’s  character 
that  his  mother’s  aversion  to  speak  confidingly 
with  him  respecting  the  confession  she  had  made 
once  for  all  was  extremely  painful  to  him.  And 
his  pain,  which  was  evident  to  her,  only  serv  ed 
to  make  her  the  more  reticent.  She  thought, 

‘ ‘ My  son  can  never  again  love  me  as  he  loved 
me  before  I wounded  his  pride  in  me.  He  is 
kind  still ; but  I am  not  to  him  what  I was.” 

Maud  w as  sadly  missed  by  both  mother  and 
son.  Her  presence  in  the  house  had  been  like 
the  perfume  of  flowers  in  a room.  Now  that 
she  was  gone,  Zillah  often  longed  for  the  silent 
sweetness  of  her  young  face.  Maud  had  been 
able  to  soften  the  touch  of  sternness  which 
marked  Hugh’s  character,  and  which  had  in 
past  years  sent  many  a pang  of  apprehension  to 
his  mother’s  heart  as  she  thought  how  hard  his 
judgment  of  her  would  be  when  the  dreaded 
moment  of  confession  should  arrive.  And  now 
the  confession  had  been  made,  and  her  son  had 
been  loving  and  forbearing,  and  had  uttered  no 
hint  of  reproach,  and  yet — and  yet  Zillah  tor- 
mented herself  with  the  thought  that  she  was 
shut  out  from  the  innermost  chamber  of  his 
heart.  Hugh  had  lost  no  time  in  telling  his  mo- 
ther of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Frost.  He  re- 
lated all  the  details  of  it  conscientiously,  but 
without  his  usual  frank  spontaneity ; for  he  saw 
in  her  face  how  she  shrank  from  the  recital ; 
and  in  the  constraint  of  his  manner,  she,  on  her 
part,  read  coldness  and  estrangement.  She  felt 
frightened  as  she  pictured  to  herself  the  conflict 
of  those  two  strong  wills.  Zillah,  too,  could  be 
strong ; but  her  strength  lay  in  endurance  less 
than  action.  And,  besides,  twenty  years  of  se- 
cret self-reproach  and  the  sting  of  a tormented 
and  tormenting  conscience  had  sapped  the  firm- 
ness of  her  character. 

“You  did  not  show  him  any  mercy,  then, 
Hugh  ?”  she  said,  with  her  head  leaning  against 
her  small  pale  hand,  when  her  son  had  finished 
his  narrative. 

“ Mercy ! Yes,  mother,  surely  I showed  him 
more  mercy  than  he  deserved ! I gave  him  six 
months’  grace.  ” 

“Six  months’  grace.  After  five-and-twenty 
years  of  procrastination,  how  short  those  six 
months  will  seem  to  him !” 

“And  how  long  the  five-and-twenty  years 
seemed  to  you ! But. I told  him  the  facts  of  the 
case  plainly.  The  chance  of  buying  the  business 
I have  set  my  heart  on  will  remain  open  to  me 
for  yet  half  a year  longer.  If  by  the  end  of  that 
time  I have  not  given  my  answer,  the  chance  will 
be  lost.  He  must  repay  th®  money  he  stole  by 
that  time.” 

“Stole,  Hugh!  You  did  not  use  that  word 
to  him  ?” 

* ‘ No,  mother,  I did  not  use  that  word ; but  I 
should  have  been  justified  in  using  it.” 

“And  how  did  he — did  he  seem?  Was  he 
angry  and  defiant,  or  did  he  seem  secure  of  his 
power  to  pay  the  money?” 

“He  was  greatly  taken  by  surprise;  but  he 
has  great  self-command.  And  he  is  so  clever 
and  specious  that  I do  not  wonder  at  his  having 
imposed  on  you.  He  tried  to  take  a high  hand 
with  me,  and  reminded  me  that  he  had  been  my 
father’s  friend.  ‘Yes;  a false  friend,’  said  I. 
Then  he  was  silent.  I did  not  reproach  him  with 
violence.  I could  not  have  brought  myself  to 
speak  even  as  harshly  as  I did,  had  he  met  me  in 
a different  spirit.  ” 

“Do  you  think  he  will  really  have  a difficulty 
in  repaying  the  money  ? I can  not  understand 
it.  He  must  be  rich.  Every  one  says  that  the 
firm  is  so  prosperous.” 

“He  recovered  himself  after  a minute  or  so, 
and  began  to  expatiate  on  the  brilliant  prospects 
of  the  speculations  in  which  he  is  engaged.  He 
waxed  eloquent  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice ; 
but  I stopped  him.  ‘ Deeds,  not  words,  are  the 
only  arguments  that  I can  accept  from  you,  Mr. 
Frost,’  said  I.  * You  have  not  now  got  a woman 
and  a child  to  deal  with.  I am  a man,  and  I 
shall  exact  my  own  unflinchingly.’  Before  I left 
the  office,  he  offered  me  his  hand,  but  I could 
not  take  it.” 

“You  refused  his  hand  ? That  must  have  cut 
him  to  the  quick.  He  is  such  a proud  man.  ” 

“So  am  I,”  retorted  Hugh,  diyly. 

Zillah  bent  silently  over  her  work.  Hugh  did 
not  see  the  tears  that  brimmed  up  into  her  eyes. 
Hugh  did  not  guess  the  sharp  pain  that  was  in 
her  heart.  He  had  so  fully  and  freely  forgiven 
whatever  injury  his  mother’s  weakness  had  occa- 
sioned to  him : he  had  such  pity  in  his  man’s 
heart  for  the  unmerited  sufferings  that  this  frail, 
delicate,  defenseless  woman  had  undergone  from 
her  youth  upward,  that  it  never  entered  into  his 
mind  how  her  sensitive  conscience  made  her  at- 
tribute to  herself  a large  share  of  the  contempt 
and  disgust  he  expressed  for  Mr.  Frost. 

“I  am  at  least  an  accomplice  in  defrauding 
my  son  of  his  inheritance!”  said  the  poor  woman 
to  herself.  “ Hugh  does  not  mean  to  be  unkind ; 
but  he  must  feel  that  all  blame  thrown  upon  Sid- 
ney Frost  reflects  on  me.” 

The  next  time  Mrs.  Lockwood  spoke,  it  was 
on  an  indifferent  topic ; and  her  son  was  hurt 
that  she  should  so  resolutely,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
shut  him  out  from  any  confidential  communion 
with  her. 

There  needed  some  link  between  them ; some 
one  who,  loving  both,  should  enable  them  to  un- 
derstand one  another.  Maud  might  have  done 
this  good  office.  She  might  have  served  them 
both  with  head  and  heart.  But  Maud  was  not 
there,  and  the  days  passed  heavily  in  the  widow’s 
house. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Two  English  photographers  have  just  entered  on  a 
bold  and  spirited  enterprise,  being  nothing  less  than 
photographing  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the 
Land  of  the  Pharaohs.  With  this  object  in  view  they 
some  time  since  purchased  at  Glasgow  a small  screw 
steam  yacht  of  sixteen  tons  burden,  and  have  recently 
set  out  for  the  Nile,  where  the  little  vessel  is  expected 
to  form  a base  for  operations. 

We  notice  that  the  Baltimore  American  has  pub- 
lished the  statement  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lana- 
han  to  the  Book  Committee  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  re- 
cently convened  to  investigate  charges  of  fraud  against 
certain  employes  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern.  As 
two  examinations  and  two  reports  upon  those  charges 
have  been  made  by  two  committees  composed  ex- 
clusively of  clergymen,  and  as  neither  of  those  reports 
has  met  with  one  paragraph  of  approval  from  the  secu- 
lar press  of  the  country,  but,  ou  the  contrary,  with 
unanimous  disapproval,  would  it  not  be  for  the  inter- 
est and  reputation  of  the  Book  Concern,  as  well  as  for 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  Church,  that  a committee 
of  laymen— business  mm— men  who  are  practically 
familiar  with  such  subjects  in  all  their  details ; who 
are  competent  to  detect  the  ingenious  expedients  re- 
sorted to  by  rogues  to  cover  up  “ irregularities who 
.would  come  to  such  an  investigation  pot  as  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  a question  of  metaphysics,  but  simply  as  a 
matter  of  business  and  justice— would  it  not  be  well 
that  those  charges  should  be  submitted  to  the  search- 
ing sent  tiny  of  a committee  composed  of  men  of  that 
sort  t A report,  full  and  thorough,  from  such  a com- 
mittee, would,  we  undertake  to  say,  be  received  as 
conclusive— certainly  none  other  will— by  the  fair- 
minded,  intelligent,  truth-loving  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  country.  Does  not  the  exigency  of  the  case  de- 
mand it? 

The  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  will  feel  inclined 
to  contribute  largely  to  send  more  teachers  to  the  be- 
nighted freedmen  when  they  learn  in  what  dreadful 
ignorance  they  are  in  respect  to  the  progressive  move- 
ments of  the  day.  “Ladies,”  observed  one  newly- 
fledged  sable  voter,  in  a melting  voice,  “ is  my  heart’s 
delight  My  old  mother  is  a lady ; and  I love  her  best 
in  her  own  place,  close  by  de  cook-pot.”  Another 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings : “ Shall  woman,  poor,  weak, 
puny  woman,  come  out  and  stretch  her  arm  as  long 
as  mine  ? Never ! Let  her  scrub  her  floors  and  tend 
her  babes.  If  ladies  are  educated,  and  can  teach  me, 
dey  cai.’t  shoulder  a musket.  Right  here,  in  my  ig- 
norance, I’m  worth  more  to  this  United  States  than 
any  dozen  women  !”  A fresh  regiment  of  smart  lady 
teachers  should  be  immediately  sent  South  I 

Prince  Arthur  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  United 
States  without  paying  some  compliment  to  American 
women.  Therefore  he  sent  to  Miss  Minnie  Sherman, 
the  daughter  of  General  Sherman,  an  elegant  gold 
medallion,  having  the  likeness  of  his  precious  self  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  the  Queen  on  the  other.  This 
rich  gift  was  accompanied  with  a royal  petit  billet- 
doux,  in  which  the  Prince  requested  Miss  Minnie  to 
accept  the  souvenir  in  token  ©f  his  appreciation  of 
the  generous  hospitalities  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  house 
of  her  father,  and  as  a slight  tribute  to  the  beauty  of 
American  women,  of  which  she  was  an  exponent. 

A healthy  mind  in  a healthy  body  is  capable  of  a 
great  amount  of  labor  without  injury.  Our  students 
and  professional  men  are  broken  down  not  so  much 
by  excessive  brain  labor  as  by  too  little  physical  ex- 
ercise and  too  much  food  for  the  stomach.  More  are 
injured,  probably,  by  excessive  indulgence  in  bodily 
appetites  than  by  excessive  brain  work. 

Many  years  ago  a somewhat  singular,  but  a very 
pleasant,  interview  took  place  between  an  intelligent 
and  cultivated  American  lady  and  Queen  Victoria. 
The  lady  had  been  to  Germany  for  her  health,  and  on 
her  way  home,  stopping  a while  in  England,  she  was 
presented  to  the  Queen.  She  received,  as  she  thought 
in  common  with  others,  a few  words  of  royal  wel- 
come. But  the  Queen  seems  to  have  been  attracted 
by  the  demeanor  of  the  refined  American  lady,  and 
soon  a request  was  brought  that  she  would  pay  a visit 
at  Windsor.  The  day  was  named,  and  at  the  appoint- 
ed time  a carriage  was  sent  for  her.  Victoria  and 
Albert  received  the  lady  alone  in  the  library.  Her 
Majesty  said  she  had  long  desired  an  opportunity  to 
learn  from  an  American  lady  many  particulars  con- 
cerning the  inner  home  life  of  a country  so  nearly  al- 
lied to  England.  And  she  asked  many  questions 
about  the  social  relations  of  different  grades  of  soci- 
ety; the  religious  training  of  children  by  mothers; 
what  intellectual  education  and  accomplishments  were 
considered  essential  for  daughters  of  the  better  classes ; 
how  much  mothers  intrusted  their  children  to  serv- 
ants ; what  influence  was  exerted  by  the  clergy ; and 
numerous  questions  of  a kindred  nature.  A single 
interview  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Queen,  and  a sec- 
ond was  appointed.  At  its  close,  after  many  expres- 
sions of  interest  concerning  the  welfare  of  both  coun- 
tries, the  Queen  said,  as  she  cordially  gave  one  hand 

to  Mrs. , while  the  Other  rested  on  Prince  Albert’s 

arm : “ There  shall  be  no  distrust  between  my  coun- 
try and  your  country  if  we  can  avert  it.” 

There  is  a report  that  Madame  Emile  Ollivier  is 
about  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  the  reaction  in 
favor  of  decency  and  simplicity  in  the  matter  of  dress 
in  the  higher  circles  of  Paris.  The  ladies  of  riper  age 
than  Madame  Emile  Ollivier,  who  is  very  young,  very 
fair,  and  very  pretty,  are  disposed  to  resent  this  as- 
sumption on  her  part,  but  she  has  a strong  army  of 
adherents.  At  her  own  receptions  she  is  so  simply 
attired  that,  of  necessity,  her  guests  imitate  her  ex- 
ample. Then  the  readoption  of  a high  dress  for  din- 
ner-parties, which  fashion  she  persists  in  following, 
puts  to  shame  all  the  bare  shoulders  over  which  the 
frosts  of  many  winters  have  passed. 

A good  story  is  tolcl  of  a fashionable  dress-maker, 
who,  on  being  told  the  limit  which  Madame  Emile 
had  fixed  to  the  expense  of  a desired  ball  dress,  cool- 
ly exhibited  his  book  of  fashions,  and  observed,  as  he 
turned  over  the  pages,  “ I can  make  half  this  one,  or 
one-third  of  this  one,  or  the  upper  part  of  this  one ; 
but  there  is  none  that  I could  afford  to  execute  alto- 
gether for  the  sum  mentioned  by  Madame."  Needless 
to  say  that  the  great  couturier  was  dismissed  with  no- 
thing more  than  a hearty  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
scene  on  the  part  of  the  fair  young  bride,  and  that  she 
had  recourse  to  a dress-maker  of  less  pretension. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  “German  Colonization 
Society  9t  Colfax,  Colorado,"  a colony  of  Chicago  citi- 
zens, numbering  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
women,  and  children,  recently  departed  for  a home 


In  the  Western  wilds.  Forty  thousand  acres  of  land 
have  been  granted  to  the  society ; and  according  to 
the  plan  of  organization,  each  adult  member  pays  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  constitutes  a common 
fund  out  of  which  all  raperal  expenses  of  the  colony 
are  paid.  All  the  branenes  of  industry  and  enterprise 
are  to  be  conducted  on  the  co-operative  plan  for  five 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  an  equal  sub- 
division of  lands,  improvements,  assets,  etc.,  will 
be  made.  Colfax  is  situated  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Fort  Wallace,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
road, seventy  miles  from  Puebla  and  thirty  miles  from 
Canon  City,  the  latter,  a village  of  five  or  six  hundred 
souls,  being  the  nearest  settlement.  The  district  is 
described  as  one  admirably  adapted  to  agriculture. 

Auerbach  is  willing  to  dispose  of  the  copyright  of 
his  latest  novel  for  the  pretty  little  sum  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars. 

The  climate  of  California  is  so  favorable  for  matur- 
ing the  mulberry-tree  that  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  culture  of  silk  have  been  enabled  to  adopt  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  mode  of  cultivating.  This  sys- 
tem is  that  of  cultivating  the  trees  as  dwarfs,  and  near 
together,  something  in  the  style  of  cotton  plantations. 
By  this  system  at  each  crop  at  least  twice  as  much 
foliage  per  acre  can  be  produced  as  by  the  orchard 
system— which  the  damp  climate  of  Southern  Europe 
compels  the  silk-growers  of  those  countries  to  follow. 
The  production  of  silk  in  California  is  as  easy  and  as 
simple  to  learn  as  is  the  production  of  wheat.  The 
trees  are  mnch  more  easily  and  cheaply  grown  than 
fruit  trees.  Any  body,  in  one  hour’s  time  in  a cocoon- 
ery, can  be  taught  how  to  manage  and  feed  the  worms, 
and  save  and  cure  the  cocoons  for  market.  By  a little 
practice  a woman  or  girl  can  become  an  expert  at  reel- 
ing silk,  and  then  the  whole  process  is  mastered.  Un- 
til comparatively  recently  nobody  in  this  country  knew 
how  to  reel  the  silk  from  the  cocoons  properly.  But 
now  that  a machine  has  been  invented,  which  will 
doubtless  be  to  the  silk  culture  what  the  cotton-gin 
was  to  cotton,  this  industry  must  flourish.  This  pat- 
ent reeler  will  wind  the  silk  off  from  the  cocoons  in 
the  cleanest  and  most  expeditious  manner. 

Russia  is  ahead  of  America  in  some  things.  A cer- 
tain M.  Buchan  has  recently  invented  a mode  of 
warming  railway  carriages  without  expense,  by  util- 
izing the  heat  of  the  locomotive.  He  has  received  a 
diamond  ring  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  token’ 
of  her  appreciation  of  his  services.  In  Russia  they 
have  four  classes  of  railway  carriages,  all  well-warmed 
and  comfortable.  The  first-class  are  provided  with 
every  luxury. 

The  New  York  City  Mission,  during  the  forty  years 
of  its  existence,  has  had  130  different  laborers.  About 
six  years  ago  the  directors  of  this  Society  expanded 
their  previous  system  of  operations,  and  reports  and 
documents  were  widely  circulated,  which  resulted  in 
the  receipt  of  some  liberal  contributions.  The  City 
Mission  now  has  three  handsome,  commodious  chap- 
els and  a good  parsonage,  property  in  all  worth  $75,000, 
entirely  free  and  unincumbered.  In  1866  the  Society 
was  reorganized  and  incorporated,  and  an  execut  ' e 
committee  of  fifteen  pastors  and  laymen— Rev.  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby  being  an  active  member  of  it— was 
appointed  to  carry  forwaid  the  practical  operations  of 
this  important  work.  About  this  time  the  Rev.  George 
J.  Mingins,  well  known  for  his  successful  labors  in 
connection  with  the  Christian  Commission,  was  in- 
vited to  become  the  Superintendent  of  Missions.  Dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  over  $200,000  have  been  raised 
and  expended  for  the  support  of  missionaries  and  the 
general  work,  and  more  than  $100,000  have  been  con- 
tributed toward  the  erection  of  mission  chapels. 

The  Working-Women’s  Protective  Union  is  a vol- 
untary institution,  supported  solely  by  free  contribu- 
tions and  subscriptions.  In  1868  several  gentlemen 
of  New  York  city  pledged  themselves  to  subscribe  to 
it  one  hundred  dollars  annually,  and  they  have  reg- 
ularly fulfilled  their  promise.  The  payment  of  ten 
dollars  constitutes  any  person  a member  of  the  Union. 
Legal  advice  and  services  are  given  free  of  cost  to  wo- 
men who  find  it  difficult  to  recover  their  hard-earned 
money  from  unscrupulous  employers.  The  Union 
also  exercises  its  good  offices  in  procuring  necessary 
medical  advice  and  attention  for  those  who  are  broken 
down  with  anxiety  and  overwork.  During  the  year 
1869  the  Union  received  nearly  nin#  thousand  applica- 
tions for  employment. 

Our  paper  of  March  5 contained  a short  article  on 
the  subject  of  ice-machines.  We  have  since  seen  a 
«opy  of  Le  Brasseur,  in  which  we  find  an  account  of  an 
experiment  recently  made  in  Marseilles  by  the  Messa- 
geries  ImperiaJ.es  Steamship  Company.  The  Company, 
having  to  ship  to  Suez  a quantity  of  ice  for  the  use  of 
its  steamers  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  desired  to  ascertain 
what  description  of  ice  would  best  answer  their  pur- 
pose. To  that  end  they  purchased  100  kilogrammes 
(220  pounds)  of  ice  from  various  dealers,  none  of  the 
latter  being  advised  of  the  object  of  the  purchase. 
These  samples  being  placed  under  identical  conditions 
of  temperature,  gave  the  following  results : 1.  Natural 
ice  from  Switzerland  lasted  107  hours;  2.  Natural  ice 
from  Norway  lasted  115  hours;  3.  Artificial  ice  made 
by  the  Carr6  machine  lasted  130  hours ; 4.  Natural  ice 
from  Boston,  United  States,  so  justly  celebrated  the 
world  over,  lasted  138  hours  ; 5.  Artificial  ice  made  by 
the  Tellier  machine  lasted  144  hours.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  we  make  this  statement,  as  it  will  serve 
to  dispel  the  popular  prejudice  that  artificial  ice  is  less 
solid  than  natural  ice. 

The  word  calico  is  derived  from  Oalicut,  a district 
in  India,  where  the  art  of  printing  calico  has  been 
known  from  time  immemorial.  The  richest  and  most 
beautiful  designs  on  cotton  are  produced  in  France, 
and  the  combinations  of  colors  peculiar  to  French 
calicoes  are  recognized  throughout  the  world.  The 
French  have  studied  the  principles  of  this  art  most 
profoundly.  The  most  expert  chemists  are  constantly 
experimenting  upon  coloring.  The  immense  manu- 
factories in  France  owe  their  origin  to  Oberkampf, 
who  about  the  year  1759  founded  an  establishment  for 
printing  calicoes  in  the  valley  of  J ouy,  near  Versailles. 

There  is  an  old  negro  woman  living  in  Hnrrods- 
burg,  Kentucky— so  says  a Southern  paper— who  is 
almost  white.  She  is  over  one  hundred  years  of  age, 
and  during  the  lapse  of  a century  the  black  pigment 
which  gave  color  to  her  skin  has  disappeared.  Her 
face  hands,  neck,  and  arms  are  of  pearly  whiteness, 
and  her  hair  is  snow-white,  besides  having  lost  much 
of  the  kinky  appearance  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
negro’s  wool.  Query:  Did  she  not  “paint"  in  her 
voun 2-days,  as  fashionable  ladies  do  at  the  present 
time,  W3W  «#rltOiUtpriale  ? 
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JOHN  McCLINTOCK,  D.D. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  suffered  a great  loss  in  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McClin- 
tock,  the  celebrated  preaAer  and 
theologian,  which  occurred  on  Fri- 
day, March  4,  at  his  home  in  Mad- 
ison, New  Jersey. 

Dr.  McClintock  was  born  in 
the  year  1814,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. When  quite  a boy  he 
entered  the  grammar-school  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wylie, 
a famous  Greek  scholar  in  his  day. 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed 
book-keeper  in  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern  of  this  city ; in  this  posi- 
tion he  acquired  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  business,  which  was  of 
great  service  to  him  in  all  his  sub- 
sequent life.  Leaving  New  York 
he  entered  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive city,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  high  honor  in  1 835.  He  had 
commenced  preaching  before  com- 
pleting his  college  studies,  and  in 
1836  joined  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  this  same  year  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 

His  career  as  Professor  was  brill- 
iant and  successful.  In  1839  he 
exchanged  the  chair  of  Mathemat- 
ics for  that  of  Ancient  Languages, 
and  proved  himself  to  be  equally 
at  home  in  either.  His  studies 
were  so  various,  and  his  attain- 
ments even  then  so  extensive,  that 
he  could  have  with  ease  taken 
charge  of  any  department  in  the 
institution.  During  this  period  he 
prepared,  in  conjunction  with  Pro- 
fessor Blumenthal,  a translation 
•of  “Neander’s  Life  of  Christ;” 
and,  in  association  with  Professor 
Crooks,  a series  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Elementary  Text  - books, 
which  have  passed  into  extensive 
use  in  our  colleges  and  schools. 

From  1848  to  1856  Dr.  McClin- 
tock edited  the  Methodist  Quar- 
terly Review  with  conspicuous  abil- 
ity. Under  his  direction  the  Quar- 
terly took  an  important  part  in  the 
discussion  of  the  leading  questions 
of  the  age,  whether  theological, 
metaphysical,  or  literary.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Review  was  felt)  and 
acknowledged  by  the  educated  men 
of  our  country.  In  1857,  in  as- 
sociation with  Bishop  Simpson, 


charge  of  the  American  chapel  in 
the  city  of  Paris.  When  our  Civil 
War  broke  out  it  was  soon  made 
apparent  that  he  was  “the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.”  The  task 
of  stemming  the  torrent  of  English 
and  French  prejudice  against  our 
national  cause  was  disheartening; 
but  Dr.  McClintock  was  equal  to 
it.  By  the  printing  and  circula- 
tion of  documents  he  corrected  mis- 
representations ; by  the  aid  of  an 
extensive  correspondence  and  his 
great  personal  influence  he  enlist- 
ed the  co-operation  of  others,  until 
a wide-spread  system  of  agencies 
was  successfully  brought  to  bear 
upon  European  public  opinion.  No 
American  who  spent  the  years  of 
the  rebellion  abroad  deserved  bet- 
ter of  his  country  than  did  Dr. 
McClintock. 

Upon  his  return  home  near  the 
close  of  the  war,  Dr.  McClintock 
accepted  for  a second  time  the 
pastorate  of  St.  Paul’s  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  this  position  from 
ill  health.  In  1867  he  began  the 
organization  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  founded  and  endowed 
by  Daniel  Drew  of  our  city. 
In  this  work  Dr.  McClintock 
achieved  one  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses of  his  career,  and  while  still 
occupied  with  it  closed  his  life  on 
earth. 

He  had  for  many  years  been  en- 
gaged with  Dr.  Strong  in  the 
preparation  of  a Biblical  and  The- 
ological Cyclopaedia.  Of  this  three 
volumes  had  been  published  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  the  mate- 
rial of  the  remaining  volumes  had 
been  largely  prepared.  This  work 
will  remain  a monument  of  Dr. 
McClintock’s  broad  and  accurate 
scholarship  and  his  untiring  indus- 
try. When  painfully  conscious  of 
failing  health,  he  expressed  a de- 
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sire  to  live  chiefly  that  he  might  finish  the  Cyclo- 
pedia. But  this  was  not  to  be. 

Dr.  McClintock's  life  is  an  example  of  great 
powers  faithfully  used.  His  industry  was  un- 
flagging; and  until  prostrated  by  disease,  his  ca- 
pacity for  labor  was  such  as  to  make  him  insensi- 
ble to  fatigue.  Whatever  he  did  he  would  do 
thoroughly ; for  slovenly  work  he  had  no  toler- 
ance. His  studies  ran  out  in  every  direction, 
yet  his  learning  was  accurate  and  profound.  He 
acquired  knowledge  rapidly,  but  systematized  it 
with  care.  An  orderly  method  was  a necessity 
of  his  nature.  His  acquisitions,  as  a conse- 
quence, were  always  available  when  they  were 
wanted.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  substance  of 
knowledge  he  did  not  despise  form ; but  express- 
ed himself  in  a style  of  remarkable  chasteness 
and  finish.  He  was  equally  a man  of  books  and 
a man  of  affairs — a writer  and  an  orator ; in 
brief,  a various,  versatile,  and  extraordinary  man. 


Of  his  many  personal  qualities  it  does  not  be- 
come us  here  to  speak,  save  to  say  that  his  life 
was  singularly  pure,  gentle,  and  affectionate. 
His  friends,  and  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
distinguished  representative,  will  long  deplore  his 
death  as  an  irreparable  loss. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  JUBILEE. 

We  give  this  week,  on  page  188,  a view  of 
the  interior  of  the  San  Francisco  Mechanics’ 
Pavilion,  from  a sketch  taken  on  the  first  day 
of  the  grand  musical  festival  held  there,  under 
the  management  of  Madame  Camilla  Urso, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Mercantile  Library  of  that 
city,  commencing  February  22,  and  continuing 
three  days.  It  was  a great  success  in  every  point 
of  view,  and  after  paying  all  expenses  netted 
about  $55,000  to  the  library. 


SNOW  ON  THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

One  of  the  mishaps  to  which  the  traveler  on 
the  Pacific  Railroad  is  liable,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  is  that  of  being  snowed  in  while  cross- 
ing the  high  mountain  range  that  separates  the 
great  plains  from  the  Pacific  slope.  Our  illus- 
tration on  this  page  represents  a train  overtaken 
by  such  a catastrophe.  It  has  been  stopped  by 
a heavy  drift,  through  which  it  is  powerless  to 
shove  the  iron  snow-plow,  and  all  hands  are 
turned  out,  without  distinction,  to  clear  away 
the  obstruction. 


LAYING  OUT  ROADS  AND  WALKS. 

In  no  department  of  garden  art  do  we  more 
frequently  see  a lack  of  taste  than  in  the  laying 
out  of  the  roads  and  walks  of  a country  place. 


Too  often  the  approach  to  the  house  from  the 
entrance  gate  is  a straight  line,  either  by  itself 
or  in  combination  with  a circle,  an  oval,  or  other 
positive  geometrical  form  ; sometimes  we  see 
walks  so  laid  out  as  to  cut  the  lawn  into  two  or 
more  parts ; or,  if  a winding  road  or  walk  is  to 
be  made,  it  is  done  by  joining  at  their  ends  a 
series  of  reversed  semicircles  or  arcs  of  circles. 

A straight  carriage  road  leading  directly  from 
the  entrance  gate  to  the  dwelling-house,  with  the 
latter  directly  in  sight,  is  always  unpleasing  on 
account  of  its  stiffness  and  formality,  and  its  do- 
ing away  with  all  idea  of  seclusion  and  privacy, 
and  the  suggestion  of  baldness  which  it  conveys. 
Sometimes  we  see  this  straight  road,  shortly  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  house,  terminate  in  a large 
circle  or  oval,  which  forms  the  turn-round . for 
the  carriages.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  a straight 
road  is  admissible,  as  when  the  dwelling  is  situ- 
ated at  some  distance  from  the  entrance,  and 
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the  road  can  itself  be  made  of  sufficient  width, 
with  a wide  border  of  grass  on  each  side  of  it, 
each  border  planted  with  a row  of  overarching 
trees.  In  such  cases  the  grassy  borders  on  ei- 
ther side  should  be  of  the  same  width  as  the 
roadway,  and  the  trees  planted  on  the  outer  edge 
of  them ; such  a road  becomes  a grand  avenue 
of  approach,  and  impresses  the  visitor  with  an 
idea  of  grandeur.  Even  in  such  cases  the  road 
should  not  terminate  abruptly  in  front  of  the 
house,  but  at  some  considerable  distance  there- 
from it  should  gradually  diverge  from  the  straight 
line,  and  approach  the  house  with  long,  flowing 
c urves.  The  use  of  a winding  road  as  an  approach 
to  a dwelling  conveys  the  idea  of  spaciousness  of 
grounds,  admits  of  greater  breadth  of  lawn,  and 
permits  the  planting  thereon  of  groups  or  masses 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  giving  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  house  as  we  approach  it,  and  giving  an  air 
of  snugness  and  seclusion  thereto. 

In  laying  out  public  parks  and  country  places 
of  any  extent  in  this  country,  it  is  the  common 
practice  to  employ  surveyors  or  civil  engineers, 
and  their  universal  mode  of  laying  out  a winding 
road  is  by  the  use  of  arcs  of  circles  or  some  sim- 
ilar positive  form.  Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  neither  the  circle  nor  the  oval  (or  ellipse),  as 
ordinarily  made  from  a combination  of  two  cir- 
cles, is  known  in  nature  as  a line  of  motion ; 
that  is  to  say,  nothing  that  moves  in  nature  ever 
moves  in  these  lines,  but  always,  according  to 
the  circumstances  that  control  them,  move  in 
other  lidts— such  as  the  cycloid,  \^e  trajectory, 
the  parabola,  or  the  hyperbola,  or  combinations 
or  modifications  of  them.  The  circle  or  combi- 
nations of  various  portions  of  it  are  appropriate 
as  inclosing  forms ; as,  for  instance,  in  the  laying 
out  of  flower-beds  in  the  geometrical  style,  where 
its  form  or  portions  of  it  can  be  made  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  triangle,  the  hexagon,  the  square, 
or  other  rectilinear  forms,  which  can  not  so  well 
be  done  with  other  classes  of  curved  lines. 

All  the  lines  of  roads  and  walks  should  be  free 
and  flowing,  without  abrupt  turns  or  forcible  de- 
partures from  the  lines  w'hich  the  natural  con- 
tour of  the  ground  may  suggest,  or  groups  or 
masses  of  trees  or  shrubs  may  require,  in  order 
to  avoid  them.  Many  think  that,  to  make  a 
winding  road,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  it 
continually  zigzag  in  and  out  on  curved  lines, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  or 
more  at  variance  with  correct  taste. 

The  curves  should  not  be  set  out  to  any  regu- 
lar radius,  and  the  length  or  extent  of  their  di- 
vergence from  a central  line  should  be  very  va- 
ried and  irregular,  and  the  turns  neither  sudden 
nor  abrupt ; and  to  maintain  a proper  interest 
and  to  conduce  to  a newness  of  scene,  a variety 
of  curves  should  be  introduced,  great  care  being 
taken  to  blend  any  two  curves  nicely  together, 
so  as  not  to  produce  a straight  or  tame  line  at 
their  junction. 

Where  undulation  in  the  surface  of  roads  and 
walks  can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  productive  of 
great  variety,  and  be  very  effective ; but  sudden 
swells  or  dips  are  to  be  avoided ; they  should  be 
gentle  and  gradual,  and  pass  softly  into  each 
other ; their  highest  and  lowest  parts  should  oc- 
cur toward  the  centre  of  the  lateral  curves,  as 
there  the  lines  blend  the  easiest. 

Some  sufficient  object  should  always  be  pre- 
sented as  the  reason  or  cause  for  the  divergence 
of  a walk  or  road  from  a straight  line.  A tree, 
a group  of  plants,  a change  of  level,  or  some- 
thing of  a similar  character,  should  alw  ays  appear 
to  justify  the  divergence.  No  two  walks  should 
ever  be  seen  to  any  extent  as  parallel  to  each 
.other,  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  one  of  them  being 
useless ; in  cases  where  circumstances  render 
such  parallelism  necessary,  one  of  the  roads 
should  be  masked  from  the  other  by  intervening 
sw’ells  or  banks  of  earth  clothed  by  masses  of 
shrubs,  or  by  these  latter  alone.  Neither  should 
walks  end  in  a mere  cul  de  sac ; some  definite 
or  sufficient  object  of  interest  should  always  be 
placed  at  its  termination,  when  it  is  not  desirable 
to  carry  it  beyond  a certain  point.  An  arbor, 
seat,  or  summer-house,  is  a suitable  object  for 
this  purpose;  but  the  walk  must  be  returned 
upon  itself  by  means  of  a circular  bed  or  loop  in 
front  of  them,  the  bed  being  planted  w ith  shrubs 
or  flowers. 

The  use  of  serpentine  walks  gives  great  variety 
to  a place ; but  this  variety  is  destroyed  if  several 
of  the  curves  can  be  seen  at  the  same  time ; the 
curves,  therefore,  should  not  be  exposed  to  each 
other  at  any  point,  and  be  varied  as  much  as  they 
can  be  in  their  length  and  expansion.  In  order 
to  prevent  their  being  so  exposed  to  each  other, 
groups  or  masses  of  shrubs  or  trees,  largely  com- 
posed of  evergreens,  should  be  planted  principally 
at  the  hollows  of  the  curves,  but  not  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  each  and  every  curve ; a large  pro- 
portion should  be  planted  more  or  less  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  centre  of  the  curve,  on  the  line  where 
it  first  begins  to  diverge  from  the  previous  one. 

A main  carriage  road  should  always  terminate 
at  the  house,  and  never  be  carried  beyond  it ; the 
road  to  the  stables  from  the  house  should  always 
be  narrower  than  the  main  road,  or  in  some  way 
have  the  appearance  of  being  of  secondary  im- 
portance impressed  upon  it.  When  the  house  is 
within  sight  of  the  public  highway,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  so  planted 
with  shrubs  or  trees  as  to  intercept  any  view  from 
the  public  road  of  the  setting  down  or  taking  up 
of  visitors  at  the  door  of  the  house.  In  no  other 
way  can  a desirable  privacy  be  had. 

Care  should  be  had  in  laying  out  the  walks  on 
a country  place  not  to  make  them  too  numer- 
ous, as  it  destroys  all  breadth  of  lawn,  and  so 
mars  its  beauty  ; and,  besides,  they  add  much  to 
the  expense,  both  in  their  first  construction  and 
after  maintenance.  Neither  should  they  be  so 
laid  down  as  to  expose  any  great  extent  of  them 
longitudinally  to  view  from  the  dwelling-house ; 
nor  should  they  ever  appear  as  crossing  a lawn ; 
but  should  always  be  so  planned  as  to  appear  as 
skirting  the  outer  ■->  |-jy 


It  is  not  possible  to  give  absolute  directions  in 
this  department  of  garden  art,  as  the  work  to  be 
done  is  so  modified  or  controlled  by  varying  cir- 
cumstances. By  applying  these  general  hints  to 
each  individual  case,  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
about  improving  their  homesteads  will  be  able 
to  avoid  the  incongruities  and  unpleasant  effects 
too  often  seen  in  such  places  or  in  the  public 
parks  of  our  cities. 


THE  ROSE. 

A rose-bud  grew  by  the  castle  wall, 

And  the  stars  of  eve  their  dews  let  fall 
The  lily  look’d  up  in  tenderness, 

And  the  south  wind  woo’d  it  with  soft  caress.' 

The  death-watch  ticks  so  loudly. 

The  hyacinth  trembled  in  breezeless  air ; 

The  violet  faded  in  sweet  despair ; 

And  the  nightingale  sang  till  its  heart  would  break ; 
And  all  for  the  rose-bud's  darling  sake. 

Rose-buds,  rose-buds,  rose-buds  red, 
Rose-buds,  ye  bloom  proudly. 

But  the  rose  unmoved  at  noon,  eve,  and  dawn, 

Sat  in  cold,  calm,  passionless  grace  withdrawn ; 
Inly  saying,  “The  earl’s  young  daughter  alone, 

As  my  sister  in  beauty,  I care  to  own." 

The  death-watch  ticks  so  loudly. 

The  earl's  young  daughter  was  fair  in  sooth, 

She  walked  in  the  light  of  her  fearless  youth ; 

“ My  beauty,"  she  said,  “ like  the  queen  on  her  throne, 
Shall  take  all  homage,  and  yield  to  none.” 

Rose-buds,  rose-buds,  rose-buds  red, 
Rose-buds,  ye  bloom  proudly. 

Her  maidens  tired  her  out  one  night 
In  a robe  of  satin  all  pearly- white ; 

Then  spoke  she  to  one:  “By  the  castle  wall 
There  grows  a rose-bud  fairest  of  all.” 

The  death-watch  ticks  so  loudly. 

“ Go,  bring  it  to  me ; for  this  night  I’ll  wear 
Its  crimson  grace  in  my  black,  black  hair; 

And  squire,  knight,  or  baron  may  sigh  till  they  die, 
My  rose-bud  will  mind  them  as  much  as  I." 

Rose-buds,  rose-buds,  rose-buds  red, 
Rose-buds,  ye  bloom  proudly. 

How  she  shone  in  the  glory  of  unshadowed  light, 
When  all  pulses  were  maddened  with  musical  might, 
With  her  eyes’  cruel  mildness,  and  lips  curved  in  scorn, 
As  with  lover  and  lover  she  danced  till  the  morn  1 
The  death-watch  ticks  so  loudly* 

A heartless  word  had  but  passed  her  lips, 

When  her  crimson  cheek  had  a wan  eclipse ; 

And  she  placed  her  hand  to  her  heaving  side, 

And  she  fell  like  a falling  star  in  her  pride. 

Rose-buds,  *rose-buds,  rose-buds  red, 
Rose-buds,  ye  bloom  proudly. 

In  her  satin  they  placed  her  upon  her  bed ; 

None  ever  looked  fairer  than  she  when  dead. 

They  left  the  red  rose  untouch'd  in  her  hair ; 

You  could  not  tell  which  was  most  fair. 

The  death-watch  ticks  so  loudly. 
Together,  just  under  the  coffin-lid, 

That  maiden,  that  rose,  slept,  in  darkness  hid; 
Their  pride  and  their  beauty  they  had  but  one  day ; 
Which  was  the  fairer  none  ever  could  say. 

Rose-buds,  rose-buds,  rose-buds  red, 
Rose-buds,  ye  bloom  proudly. 


The  attention  of  printers  and  others  is  called 
to  the  following  emphatic  indorsement  of  the 
Novelty  Press  (manufactured  by  Benj.  O. 
Woods,  351  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.)  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Swayze,  Publisher  of  The  American 
Union , the  official  paper  of  the  State  and  United 
Sutes  Governments,  Macon,  Ga. : 

“I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  printers 
and  business  men  to  the  superior  advantages  of 
the  press. 

“ It  is  just  as  good  a job  press  as  country 
printers  have  any  use  for,  and  they  can  procure 
it  for  one-ninth  the  price  of  other  presses  that 
do  their  work  no  better.  For  instance : the  Gor- 
don Prdss,  quarto  size,  costs  $450;  while  the 
Novelty,  of  the  same  size,  that  will  do  just  as 
good  work,  costs  but  $50. 

‘ ‘ I have  had  a Novelty  Press  in  use  in  my 
printing-office  for  two  years,  and,  having  worked 
all  kinds  of  presses,  feel  competent  to  judge ; and 
I have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  the  Novelty 
equal  to  any  other  press  in  its  ability  to  do  good 
work. 

“Job  printers  throughout  the  country  should 
look  after  this  press.  It  is  just  what  they  need. 
It  saves  time,  trouble,  type,  ink,  rollers,  and  a 
printer’s  patience,  who  is  compelled  to  do  small 
jobs  on  his  newspaper  press ; besides,  jt  enables 
him  to  do  nice  work,  which  can  not  be  done  on 
a large  hand  press.” — [Cbm.] 


Aver’s  Cherry  Pectoral— the  world's  great  rem- 
edy for  Colds,  Coughs,  and  Consumption.— [Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

Comedones,  Black-Heads,  Flesh  Worms  or  Grubs, 
Pitnplv  Eruptions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the 
Face,  originate  from  a Suppressed  Secretion,  and  are 
positively  cured  by  Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple 
Remedy.  It  tones  the  Skin,  prevents  Wrinkles,  opens 
the  pores,  exudes  morbid  Secretions,  cures  all  Erup- 
tions of  the  Skin,  and  contains  no  J^ead  poison. 

Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  4!)  Bond  St., 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Send  for  Circular. 


A Cough,  a Cold,  or  a Sore 

) Throat  require*  Immediate 
attention,  and  should 
CHECKED.  If  allowed  to 
continue,  Irritation  of  the 
Lungs,  a permanent  Throat 
Disease,  or  Consumption  is 
often  the  result. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

rcnusuED  by 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


BROWN’S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES, 

having  a direct  influence  on  the  parts, 
give  Immediate  relief.  For  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  Catarrh,  Consumptive  and 
Throat  Diseases,  Troches  have  a sooth- 
ing effect. 

SINGERS  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS 

will  find  Troches  useful  in  clearing  the  voice  when 
taken  before  Singing  or  Speaking,  and  relieving  the 
throat  after  an  unusual  exertion  of  the  vocal  organa 
Being  an  article  of  true  merit,  and  having  proved  their 
efficacy  by  a test  of  many  years,  each  year  finds  them 
in  new  localities  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
Troches  are  universally  pronounced  better  than  other 
articles. 

“Troohrs,”  so  called,  sold  bt  the  ounce,  are  a 

TOOR  IMITATION  AND  NOTHING  LIKE  BROWN’S 

BRONCHIAL.  TROCHES,  which  are  sold 

ONLY  IN  BOXES  WITH  FAO-BIMILE  OF  THE  PROPRIETORS, 


ON  OUTSIDE  WRAPPER  OF  BOX,  AND  PRIVATE  GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP  ATTAOURD  TO  EACH  BOX. 

This  oarr  in  putting  up  thk  Troches  is  import- 
ant AS  A SECURITY  TO  THE  PURCHASER  IN  ORDER  TO 
UK  BURK  OF  OBTAINING  THE  GENUINE  BROWN’S  BRON- 
CHIAL Troches. 

Brown’s 

Brown’s 

Brown’s 

Brown’s 

Brown’s 

Brown’s 

Brown’s 

Brown’s 

Owing  to  the  good  reputation,  extensive  use,  and 
popularity  of  the  Troches,  many  worthless  and  cheap 
imitations  are  offered  in  boxes,  which  are  good  for 
nothing.  Ask  for  and  obtain  the  true  Bronchial 
Troches,  which,  by  long  experience,  have  proved  their 
value,  having  received  the  sanction  of  physicians  gen- 
erally, and  testimonials  from  eminent  men  throughout 
the  country.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  those  who  make 
a larger  profit  by  selling  worthless  imitations.  We 
would  caution  dealers  in  selling  the  various  imitations 
offered  by  unprincipled  manufacturers,  as  sellers  of  an 
article  violating  our  trade-mark,  are  as  liable  to  prose- 
cution as  makers. 

The  title  “ Bronchial  Troches  ” is  our  trade-mark, 
entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  iu  the  year  1856, 
by  John  I.  Bbown  & Son,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 
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Bronchial 
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Bronchial 
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New  York,  Dec.  21,  1859.— Superior  Court,  Special 
Term.— Hon.  Joseph  Bosworth,  Chief  Justice.— 
Trade-Mark  Case. 

“ This  is  a case  commenced  by  the  plaintiffs,  who 
are  druggists,  in  Boston,  and  proprietors  of  ‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches,’  to  restrain  the  defendant,  a New 
York  druggist,  from  violating  the  trade-mark  of  the 
plaintiffs. 

“The  Court  held  that  the  defendant’s  labels  and 
wrappers,  being  a close  imitation  of  the  plaintiffs’ 
trade-mark,  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  defendant  from  the  further  use  or 
violation  of  plaintiffs'  trade-marks,  and  from  making 
or  selling  lozenges  under  the  name  of  ‘ Bronchial 
Troches/  and  from  any  further  me  of  the  plaintiffs' 
labels,  wrappers,  and  other  trade-marks." 

John  Sherwood,  for  Plaintiffs;  Washburn  and  Sul- 
livan, for  Defendant. 

Troches. 

Troches. 
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Court  of  General  Sessions.— Before  Recorder  Hoff- 
man. New  York,  March  28, 1864. 

“The  defendant,  a drug  broker,  was  arrested  for 
counterfeiting,  forging,  and  imitating  the  trade-mark, 
label,  wrapper,  box,  etc.,  of  ‘ Brown’s  Bronchial  Tro- 
ches,’ prepared  by  John  I.  Brown  & Son,  of  Boston, 
and  for  selling  these  counterfeits. 

“He  was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury,  under  the 
statute  of  1862  for  the  protection  of  trade-marks. 

“The  defendant  was  sentenced  to  nine  months’  im- 
prisonment in  the  Penitentiary,  the  Recorder  remark- 
ing that  he  could  not  see  the  difference  between  forg- 
ing a man's  trade-mark  and  forging  his  name  to  a 
note  or  check,  except  that  in  forging  a trade-mark 
even  greater  loss  was  incurred  by  the  manufacturer 
than  if  his  name  had  been  forged  to  a note.” 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  are  sold  generally 
throughout  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
British  Provinces,  and  iu  many  of  the  large  cities 
of  France. 

To  cure  a Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat, 
use  BROWN’S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES. 

To  cure  a Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat,  use 
BROWN’S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES. 


SKETCHES  OF  CREATION : a Popular  View  of 
some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  tne  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  To- 
gether with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Sci- 
ence respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  and  the 
Ultimate  Destiny  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winchkll,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, Zoology,  and  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  VISIT 
TO  THE  EAST.  Journal  of  a Visit  to  Egypt,  Con- 
stantinople, the  Crimea,  Greece,  &c.,  in  the  Suite  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  By  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  William  Grey.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

GARIBALDI’S  NOVEL.  The  Rule  of  the  Monk ; or, 
Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  General  Gar- 
ibaldi. 8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  ANDES  AND  THe"aMAZON ; or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Orton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Col- 

' lege,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

SO  RUNS  THE  WORLD"  AWAY.  A Novel.  By 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Steele,  Author  of  “ Gardenhurst."  8vo, 
Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD,  and  Other  Stories.  By  the 
Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c.,  &c. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60.  _ 

UNDER  FOOT.  A Novel.  By  Alton  Clyde,  Au- 
thor of  “ Maggie  Lynne."  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper, 
60  cents. 

HIRELL.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Abel  Drake’s 
Wife/’  “Bound  to  the  Wheel,”  “Martin  Pole,”  &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition.  6vo,  Paper,  60  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

ADVENTURES  OF  CALEB  WILLIAMS.  By  Wil- 
liam Godwin,  Esq.,  Author  of  “ St.  Leon,"  “ Cloud- 
esley,”  Ac.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  16mo,  Pa- 
per, 37  cents. 

PLAUTUS’S  PLAYS.  T.  Macci  Plauti  Captivi,  Tri- 
numrnus,  et  Rudens.  With  English  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory . By  C.  S.  Harrington,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  Wesleyan  University.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  26.  _ 

MEDORA  LEIGH : a History  and  an  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Charles  Mackay.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, and  a Commentary  on  the  Charges  brought 
against  Lord  Byron  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  8vo, 
Paper,  26  cents. 

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “Our  Vil- 
lage, &c."  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated 
Contemporaries.  Edited  by  Rev.  A,  G.  K.  L’Es- 
trangb.  2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  60. 

ONLY  HERSELF  A Novel.  By  Annie  Thomas, 
Author  of  “False  Colors,”  “Denis  Donne,”  “Play- 
ing for  High  Stakes,”  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  Life  and  Teachings,"  Ac. 
Elegantly  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Dor6,  Dela- 
roche,  Durham,  and  Parsons.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  00 ; Gilt  Edges,  $3  60. 

KITTY.  A Novel.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards,  Author 
of  “ Doctor  Jacob,”  “ A Winter  with  the  Swallows,” 
&c.  Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD:  a Book  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  Adventure.  By  James  Green- 
wood, Author  of  “The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Dav- 
idger,”  “The  True  History  of  a Little  Ragamuffin,” 
“The  Seven  Curses  of  London,”  Ac.  With  147  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 

BOUND  TO  JOHN  COMPANY;  or,  The  Adventures 
and  Misadventures  of  Robert  Aiusleigh.  With  Il- 
lustrations. 8vo,  Paper,  76  cents. 


HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES,  relating  to  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  For  Universal  Reference.  Ed- 
ited by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain  ; and  Revised  for  the  Use  of  American 
Renders.  Svo,  Cloth,  $6  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00. 

MY  ENEMY’S  DAUGHTER.  A Novel.  By  Justin 
McCarthv,  Author  of  “ The  Waterdale  Neighbors." 
Illustrated.  Svo,  Paper,  76  cents. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD:  a Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions 
of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig,  Author  of  “The 
Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,"  “The  Harmonies  of 
Nature,”  and  “Tne  Tropical  World.”  With  Addi- 
tional Chapters  and  103  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $3  76. 

THE  ODES  AND  EPODis  OF  HORACE.  A Met- 
rical Translation  into  English.  With  Introduction 
and  Commentaries.  By  Lord  Lytton.  With  Latin 
Text  from  the  Editions  of  Orelli,  Macleane,  and 
Yonge.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  76. 

FAVORITE  ENGLISH  POEMS.  With  320  elegant 
Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  $8  00. 

COMFORT’S  GERMAN  COURSE.  A German 
Course,  adapted  for  use  in  Colleges,  High-Schools, 
and  Academies.  By  Gf.o.  F.  Comfort,  A.M..  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages  and  ^Esthetics  in  Al- 
leghany College,  Meadville,  Pa.  12mo,  Cloth  or  Half 
Leather,  $2  00.  _ 


LOST  IN  THE  JUNGLE.  Narrated  for  Young  Peo- 
ple. By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillc,  Author  of  “Discov- 
eries iu  Equatorial  Africa,"  “Wild  Life  under  the 
Equator,"  “Journey  to  Ashango  Laud,"  “Stories 
of  the  Gorilla  Country,"  &c.  With  numerous  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPANISH  HISTORY.  By  John 
S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Revolution," 
“ The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  &c.  With 
Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 


Pictorial  field-book  of  the  war  of  isi2; 

or,  Illustrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the  History, 
Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the 
Last  W ar  for  American  Independence.  By  Benson 
J.  Lossino,  Author  of  “ The  Pictorial  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution."  With  882  Illustrations,  e 


in  One  Volume,  1084  pages,  large  6 , 

Cloth.  $7  On ; Sheep,  $8  50 ; Full  Roan,  $9  00 : Half 

qwpr  jw*  4MF?  py*-  »10  »• 
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Sight  per  Cent.  Gold 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 

1,500,000 

BY  THE 

ST.  JOSEPH  AND  DENVER  CITY  R.  R.  CO., 

In  denominations  of  $1000  and  $500,  coupon  or  regis- 
tered, with  interest  at  Eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able 15th  February  and  August,  in  Gold,  free  of  United 
States  taxes,  in  New  York  or  Europe.  The  bonds 
have  thirty  years  to  run,  payable  in  New  York  in  Gold. 
Trustees:  Farmers’ Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  New 
York.  The  mortgage  which  secures  these  bonds  is  at 
the  rate  of  $13,500  per  mile,  covers  a completed  road 
for  every  bond  issued,  and  is  a first  and  only  mort- 
gage. This  line,  connecting  St.  Joseph  with  Fort  Kear- 
ney, will  make  a short  and  through  route  to  California. 
The  Company  have  a Capital  Stock 

of $10,000,000 

And  a Grant  of  Land  from  Congress 
of  1,600,000  acres,  valued,  at  the 

lowest  estimate,  at 4,000,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 1,500,000 

Total $15,500,000 

Length  of  Road,  271  miles.  Price  97*  and  accrued  in- 
terest. Can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned.  Also, 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  information  relating  thereto. 
These  bonds,  being  so  well  secured,  and  yielding  a 
large  income,  are  desirable  to  parties  seeking  safe  and 
lucrative  investments. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE  & CO.,  Commercial  Agents, 

No.  64  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
TANNER  & CO.,  Fiscal  Agents, 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

TUST  PUBLISHED,  No.  S 

J HITCHCOCK’S  10-CENT 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  MUSICAL  ALBUM. 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  SABBATH 
ARRANGED  FOR  LITTLE  FINGERS. 

(For  Voice  aud  Piano.) 
CONTAINING  SIX  POPULAR  PIECES. 
Birth  of  the  Savior.  Rest  for  the  Weary. 

A ngels  ever  Bright  and  Fair.  Mary  at  the  Savior’s  Tomb. 
Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul.  Lora  dismiss  its  with  thy 
Blessing. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally,  or  can  be  ordered  through 
any  newsdealer.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  12  cents. 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

24  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

KNITTING  MACHINE 

is  presented  to  the  public  as  the  most  Simple,  Durable, 
Compact,  and  Cheap  Knittiug  Machine  ever  invented. 
PRICE  ONLY  $25. 

This  machine  will  run  either  backward  or  forward 
with  equal  facility ; makes  the  same  stitch  as  by  hand, 
but  far  superior  in  every  respect.  Will  Knit  20,000 
Stitches  in  One  Minute,  and  do  perfect  work.  It  will 
knit  a pair  of  stockings  (any  size)  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  It  will  knit  Close  or  Open,  Plain  or  Ribbed 
Work,  with  any  kind  of  coarse  or  fine  woolen  yarn,  or 
cotton,  silk,  or  linen.  It  will  knit  stockings  with 
double  heel  and  toe,  drawers,  hoods,  sacks,  smoking- 
caps,  comforts,  purses,  muffs,  fringe,  affghans,  nubias, 
nndersleeves,  mittens,  skating-caps,  lampwicks,  mats, 
cord,  undershirts,  shawls,  jackets,  cradle-blankets, 
leggins,  suspenders,  wristers,  tidies,  tippets,  tufted 
work,  and,  in  fact,  an  endless  variety  of  articles  in  ev- 
ery-day use,  as  well  as  for  ornament. 

FROM  $5  TO  $10  PER  DAY  can  be  made  by  any 
one  with  the  American  Knitting  Machine,  knitting 
stockings,  &c.,  while  expert  operators  can  even  make 
more,  knitting  fancy  work,  which  always  commands 
a ready  sale. 

FARMERS  can  sell  their  wool  at  only  forty  to  fifty 
cents  per  pound ; but  by  getting  the  wool  made  into 
yarn  at  a small  expense,  and  knitting  it  into  socks, 
two  or  three  dollars  per  pound  can  be  realized.  On 
receipt  of  $25  we  will  forward  a machine  as  ordered. 

We  wish  to  procure  active  AGENTS  EVERY  WHERE, 
to  whom  the  most  liberal  inducements  will  be  offered. 

Address 

AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  Mass.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


ROGERS’ 

Groups  of  Statuary. 


These  groups 
will  be  sent,  with 
all  the  express 
charges  prepaid, 
to  any  point  east 
oftheMississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the 
price,  viz. : 

Council  of  War, 
$25.  Taking  the 
Oath,  $20.  Court- 
ship in  Sleepy 
Hollow,  $15,  &c. 

Send  for  illus- 
trated catalogue. 
Address 

JOHN  ROGERS, 
212  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 


HOW  to  Write,  How  to  Talk.  How  to 
Bcliave,  aud  How  to  Do  Business, 

is  indispensable  to  every  young  man  who  would  rise 
in  the  world.  A handsome  vol.  of  600  pages.  Sent 
first  post,  for  $2  25.  It  is  the  very  best  Book  for 
Agents.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Wredlock.  Who  may  and  who  may  not  Marry. 
$1  50.  How  to  Read  Character,  $1  25.  New  Physiog- 
nomy, 1000  Engravings,  $5.  The  Pictorial  Phrenolog- 
ical Journal,  monthly,  $3  a year.  Sample  Nos.,  20  cts. 
Send  stamp  for  terms  to  Agents. 


FACTS  for  ADVERTISERS. -There  are 
now  published  iu  the  United  States  about  5000  pe- 
riodicals, including  all  the  various  kinds  of  Newspa- 
pers and  Magazines.  Among  this  number  of  publica- 
tions there  are  about  25  that  nave  the  circulation,  not 
more  than  20  that  have  the  number  of  yearly  subscri- 
bers, and  not  one  among  them  all  that  has  as  many 
first- class  readers  as  DEMOREST'S  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


GREGORY’S  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

My  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  containing  a list  of 
many  novelties,  besides  all  the  standard  vegetables  of 
the  garden  ( over  100  of  which  are  of  my  own  growing), 
with  a choice  list  of  Flower  Seed,  will  be  forwarded 
gratis  to  all.  I warrant  my  seed  shall  prove  as  rep- 
resented. I warrant  it  shall  reach  each  purchaser.  I 
warrant  all  money  forwarded  shall  reach  me.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Maxblsbxad,  Mass. 

Digitized  by 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide) — 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  and  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Pateut  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those 
of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  aud  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’ 
and  ladies' sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $S.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction. — N.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.—  Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 


TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  Sc  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


TTTATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

w UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO., 


Of  MARION,  N.  J.,  retailed  aud  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  C.  A.  STEVENS  Sc  CO.,  Jewelers, 
40  East  14th  Street,  Union  Square,  New  York.  tar  Call  or  send  for  Price-List. 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 

A.  T.  STEWART  & CO. 

have  made 

Great  Reductions  in  the  Prices  of 

Brocatels,  Silk  Terrys, 

Plain  Satins,  Figured  Cotelaines, 

. Striped  Reps,  Furniture  Chintz, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Also, 

NOVELTIES  in 

Nottingham  Lace  Curtains, 

Embroidered  and  Gimpure  Curtains. 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AVE.,  AND  TENTH  ST. 

WINCHELL’S 

SKETCHES  £ CHEITIOH. 

SKETCHES  OF  CREATION:  a Popular 
View  of  some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of 
the  Sciences  in  reference  to  the  History  of 
Matter  and  of  Life.  Together  with  a State- 
ment of  the  Intimations  of  Science  respecting 
the  Primordial  Condition  and  the  Ultimate 
Destiny  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.D.,  Profess- 
or of  Geology,  Zoolog}',  and  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Director  of  the 
State  Geological  Survey.  With  Illustrations. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

“A  popular  exposition  of  the  leading  facts  and 
principles  of  the  natural  history  of  the  earth.  It  is 
unlike  any  work  in  the  English  language  in  the 
union  of  exact  scientific  statements  with  rhetorical  il- 
lustrations and  poetical  beauty.  The  whole  range  of 
geological  research  is  described  in  a style  of  remark- 
able vividness  and  force,  retaining  only  so  much  of  the 
technical  nomenclature  as  is  essential  to  accuracy  of 
detail.  Though  expressly  intended  for  popular  read- 
ing, it  sacrifices  nothing  to  effect,  and  is  wholly  free 
from  the  superficiality  and  sentimentalism  which  are 
usually  found  in  the  attempts  to  reduce  the  conclu- 
sions of  science  to  the  level  of  common  minds.  It 
never  lets  itself  down  to  popular  comprehension,  but 
trusts  to  the  force  of  its  expositions  and  the  aptness 
of  its  illustrations  for  its  hold  on  the  mass  of  readers. 
Deeply  imbued  with  the  bold  and  critical  spirit  of 
modern  physical  science,  it  is  also  profoundly  relig- 
ious, though  without  cant  or  dogmatism.  While  it 
accepts  the  results  of  the  freest  investigation,  it  makes 
no  suggestions  adapted  to  shock  the  timid  conserva- 
tive in  matters  of  faith.  Few  works  combine  so  ex- 
tensive a range  of  information  with  so  great  popular 
interest.  Many  of  its  disclosures,  thongn  founded  on 
rigid  scientific  deduction,  have  almost  the  effect  of 
sensational  fiction.” 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

S3T  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  o/$2  00. 

-QOOSEY  & CO.'S  CHEAP  MUSICAL  PUBLICA- 
XJ  TIONS.— A new  Catalogue  ready,  free  on  appli- 
cation. 300  Glees,  Part  Songs,  Opera  and  Oratorio 
Choruses,  for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  5 cents  each. 
THE  BALLAD  SINGER— 50  new  songs  by  Claribel 
and  the  best  composers,  6 cents  each.  THE  MUSICAL 
CABINET— a complete  library  of  modern  music,  Sa- 
cred and  Secular,  Vocal  and  Instrumental,  in  books, 
50  cents  each.  HOUSEHOLD  MUSIC— a new  and 
elegant  series  of  popular  music-books,  40  cents  each. 
ORATORIOS  AND  MASSES,  50  cents  each.  TU- 
TORS AND  STUDIES,  for  all  instruments,  60  cents 
each.  VIOLIN  LIBRARY,  40  books,  50  cents  each. 
FLUTE  LIBRARY,  13  books,  50  cents  each.  Church 
Services,  25  cents  each.  Organ  and  Cabinet  Organ 
Music,  in  Volumes,  $1  to  $3  each.  Complete  Operas, 
with  words  and  music,  Operas  as  Piano-forte  Duets, 
Music  for  Bands.  <fec.,  &c.  “ Absurdly  moderate  in 

price  and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  shape.’’— New  York 
Times.  To  be  had  of  all  music  and  book  dealers. 

BOOSE Y & CO.,  No.  044  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MADAM  FOY’S 

COMBINED 

/^\  Corset,  Skirt  Support- 

er,  and  BUSTLE 

/fC\  | |hls  just  the  article  needed  by  every 

lady  who  consults 

ml'UJr  ’ HEALTH,  COMFORT,  and  STYLE. 

Testimonials  in  its  favor  are  con- 
TpTTnTnf  Btantly  being  received  from  all  parts 
/JBg' of  the  country- 

■WISa&J  Lady  Agents  wanted  in  every  coun- 
ty  of  the  United  States. 

HARMON,  BALDWIN,  & FOY, 
Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A GREAT  OFFER. 

HORACE  WATERS,  No.  4S1  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
Will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELO- 
DEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  at 
extremely  low  prices  for  Cash  during 
tills  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  monthly 
until  paid ; the  same  to  let,  and  rent  money  applied 
if  purchased.  Chickering  Pianos  are  included  in  the 
above  offer. 

QPIRIT  MYSTERIES. —Marvelous  Feats 
0 of  the  Davenport  Brothers,  &c.,  fully  and 
clearly  explained  in  Haney’s  Journal,  of  any  news- 
dealer, or  sent  Six  Months  on  Trial  to  any  new  sub- 
scriber for  only  25  cts.  No  free  copies. 

JESSE  HANEY  & CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

<fl»  1 nn  Cash  wil1  be  Siven  for  Original  Puzzles. 

1 UU  See  particulars  in  Journal.  Exposures  of 
Humbugs  and  Swindles  in  every  number.  New  vol- 
ume ana  new  attractions.  Each  No.  has  1500  square 
inches  of  reading  and  engravings. 

WILL  CURE  IN  5 MINUTES. 

My  AMAZON  ROOT  will  cure 
HKf  Head-ache,  Tooth-ache,  or  Ear- 

WM, ache  in  Five  Minutes ; is  also  a 

sure  cure  for  Catarrh.  Will  be 
sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
50  ^centSj  to  any  part  of  the 

g.  E.  ALZORA,  M.D., 

No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

CHA8.  A.  DANA,  Editor. 

The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  likes  it.  Three  editions:  Daily,  Stt;  Rrmi- 
Wkekly,S*A:  and  Weekly,  81  ayear.  AlltheNews 
at  half-price.  Full  reports  of  markets,  agriculture.  Farmers’ 
anti  Fruit  Growers'  Clubs,  and  a complete  story  in  every 
Weekly  and  8emi-Weekly  number.  A present  of  valuable 
plants  and  vines  to  every  subscriber;  Inducements  to  can- 
vassers unsurpassed.  61)100  Life  Insurances,  Grand  Pianos, 
Mowing  Machines,  Parlor  Organs,  Sewing  Machines,  Ac., 
among  the  premiums.  Specimens  and  lists  free.  Send  a 

lUr  *"l  y?.  ENGLAND,  Publisher  Sun,  New  York. 

A MODEL  PARLOR  MAGAZINE,  for 

ix  beauty  of  typography,  splendid  engravings,  high- 
toned  literary  articles,  together  with  an  elegant  dis- 
play of  fashions.  Demorebt’s  Monthly  Magazine 
combines  more  merit  than  any  other  periodical  in 
America,  and  the  value  of  the  premiums  offered  to 
subscribers  is  almost  incredible.  — IPhrenologieal 
Journal .] 

rpHE  American  HATTERS’  CONFORMERTERS 
J.  and  CONFORMERS.  Invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  Samuel  Clark,  20  West  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  Used 
for  many  years  by  the  principal  and  best  Hatters  in 
this  city  aud  country,  ana  recognized  by  them  as  being 
very  greatly  superior  to  any  other  construction.  They 
are  the  only  article  made  that  will  make  a hat  fit.  They 
produce  business.  The  price  is  no  consideration  com- 
pared to  their  quality.  Send  for  a Circular. 

Agents!  Read  This! 

■fTTE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

W of  $30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  ournew  wonderful  inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

FOR  FAMILY  USE  — simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits- 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
ple stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

VT\Tl?n  AD  -HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 

V Jltliu/iHi  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  L SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

'E’  MPLOYMENT,  a permanent  home,  and  fair  wages 
J-i  given  to  Members  of  the  Co-operative  Home.  For 
particulars,  address  as  above,  Phelps,  Ontario  Co.,N.Y. 

QTEEL  SHIRT  COLLAR— Pickpocket  Detective— 
0 and  Capillary  Pen  Fountain.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
50  cents  each.  HENRY  GAY,  79  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

innn  CHILDREN’S  carriages, 
1UUU  from  $4  to  $25.  L.  P.  TIBBALS, 
478  Broadway,  New  York.  Carriages  Repaired. 

dsClA  A DAY!  Business  new.  For  circulars  and  sam- 
epiU  pies,  address  J.C.RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 

A MENIA  SEMINARY,  Amenia,  N.Y.  Term  begins 
il  April  19.-  S.  T.  Frost,  A.M.,  Principal  and  Prop’r. 

T7MPLOYMENT. — $200  a month  with  Stencil  Dies. 
Ju  Samples  free.  S.  M.  Spencer  & Co.,  Brattlebore,  Vt. 

AAR  A DAY!  40  new  articles  for  Agents. 

Samples  sent  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me, 

HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED— The  Nation , N.  Y. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Hakpek’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

In  No.  673,  for  November  20,  was  commenced  the 
new  story  “MAN  AND  WIFE,”  by  Wilkie  Coluns, 
the  Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White''  “ No  Name," 
“Armadale,"  and  “The  Moonstone."  Subscribers  re- 
mitting $4  00  for  each  single  subscription  will  be  fur- 
nisheawith  the  Weekly  from  the  commencement  of 
this  story  to  the  close  of  1870. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Hab- 
pkb’s  Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life.— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper's  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  iu  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  au  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  readiug-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— N.  Y.  Ob- 
server. • 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 
hut  in  the  English  language.— The  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

Harper’s  Magazine  has  nearly  completed  its  For- 
tieth Volume.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by  that 
of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  America 
—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  contents;  to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers;  to 
its  profusely  illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics ; and  to  the  variety  and  Interest  or  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper's  MagjAinb  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  anv  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  Bpace 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

The  Publishers  feel  themselves  warranted  in  asking 
and  anticipating  for  the  future  a continuance  of  the 
favor  whi<  i has  been  accorded  to  their  enterprise  in 
the  past. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Oue  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Habpeb's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  Bemi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begiu  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  aud  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer^ 
able  to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


Terms  fob  Advertising  in  Harper's  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Manazine.-1?ho\e  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper’s  Weekly—  Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $1  00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BR0THERS,  New  York. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 
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ELGIN  WATCHES 


Woodward’s 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  National  Watch  Company 


/ Designs  and  Hints  on  Building. 

L.  f f <4  With  priced  catalogue  of  all  books 
on  Architecture  and  Agriculture. 
Quarterly,  25  cents  per  annum. 

Books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-buildings,  & Fences. 

— Just  published,  with 
A * 200  Designs  & Plans 

of  Stables,  Farm 
'trVMfclMlM Barns>  Out-buildings, 


Fences,  Stable  Fit- 
tings and  Furniture. 

Ten  Dollars. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect. 


All  the  Grades  of  the  Elgin  Watches, 

INCLUDING*  T1IB 

“LADY  ELGIN,” 

BEADY  FOB 

SPRING  TRADE. 

The  Company  also  call  the  attention  of  Watch  buy- 
ers to  the  fact  that  the  Elgin  Watches  now  offered 
have  several  peculiar  improvements  over  all  others, 
and  also  a new 

PATENT  DUST  EXCLUDER, 

so  constructed  as  to  enclose  the  works,  and  form  a pro- 
tection against  dust,  enabling  the  movement  to  re- 
main in  order  without  cleaning  doable  the  time  that 
a watch  will  ordinarily  run  without  this  protection. 

The  Company  feel  confident,  after  having  had  their 
Watches  three  years  in  market,  and  selling  many 
thousands  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the 
Elgin  Watches  are  tlie  best  time-keep- 
crs  now  ode  red  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, lor  either  Ladies’  or  Gentleftien’s 
use,  Railway  or  other  uses. 

OVER  FIVE  HUNDRED  DEALERS 

in  various  parts  of  the  land  have  unreservedly  endorsed 
them.  They  are  in  use  upon  numerous  lines  of  Rail- 
way, including  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Penn 
syl  vania  Central,  and  officers  of  these  roads, 
. with  other  prominent  R.  R.  officials,  endorse  them  as 
the  best  watches  for  the  use  of  R.  R.  employ6s  and 
travelers  yet  introduced. 

The  following  are  presented  as  specimens  of  these 
testimonials : 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  Office  of  Gen’l  Suf’t,) 
Omaha,  Dec.  16, 1869.  / 

Hon.  T.  M.  Avery,  President  National  Watch  Co., 

Chicago,  111. : 

Dear  Sir,— During  the  month  that  I have  carried  one 
of  your  “ B.  W.  Raymond  ” Watches  it  has  not  failed 
to  keep  the  time  with  so  much  accuracy  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  desire  in  this  regard.  For  accuracy  in 
time-keeping,  beauty  of  movement  and  finish,  your 
Watches  challenge  my  admiration,  and  arouse  my 
pride  as  an  American,  and  I am  confident  that  in  all 
respects  they  will  compete  successfully  in  the -markets 
of  the  world  with  similar  manufactures  of  older  na- 
tions. They  need  only  to  he  known  to  be  appreciated. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

C.  G.  HAMMOND,  Gen’l  Sup’t 
OrFtoE  of  tiie  Hudson  River  Railroad,  1 
Gen’l  Sup’t,  New  York,  Jan.  17, 1870.  / 

T.  M.  Avery,  Esm,  President  National  Watch  Co. : 

Dear  Sir,— The  Watch  made  by  your  Company,  which 
I have  carried  the  past  two  months,  has  kept  excellent 
time.  I have  carried  it  frequently  on  engines,  and 
have  been  on  the  road  with  it  almost  daily.  During 
this  time  it  has  run  uniformly  with  our  standard  clock. 

Truly  yours,  J.  M.  TOUCEY,  Gen’l  Sup’t. 

The  following  dealers  also,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  have  certified  that  they  consider  the  Elgin 
Watches  to  be  all  that  the  Company  have  advertised 
them,  as  better  finished,  more  correct  and  durable, 
than  any  in  market  of  similar  price,  and  that  they 
have  great  confidence  in  recommending  them  to  the 
public  on  account  of  their  general  merit : 

Wheeler,  Parsons,  & Co.,  C.  Oskamp,  Cincinnati. 

N.  Y.  C.  Hellebueh,  “ 

Warren,  Spadone,  & Co.,  E.  Jaccard&Co.,St.Louis. 

N.Y.  N.  E.  Crittenden  & Co., 

Middleton  & Bro.,  N.  Y.  Cleveland. 

T.  B.  Bynner,  “ M.  Burt,  Cleveland. 

Henry  Ginnel,  “ Morse,  Reddin,  & Hamil- 

Geo.  W.  Pratt  & Co.,  “ ton,  Chicago. 

Scott,  Barrett,  &Co.,  Pitts-  J.  H.  Hense,  Denver,  Col. 

burgh.  M.  M.  Baldwin  & Co.,  San 

J.  R.  Reed  & Co.,  Pittsh’h.  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dahme  & Co.,  Cincinnati.  Koch  & Dry  fus.N.  Orleans, 
Jenkins  & Hatch,  “ And  over  400  others. 

Various  grades  and  prices  made  to  suit  different 
tastes. 

No  Movements  Retailed  by  the  Company. 

Call  on  your  Jeweler  and  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
Watches. 

Business  Office  and  Salesroom  National  Watch  Com- 
pany, 159  and  161  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


lOOO  Working  De- 
signs, Plans,  and  De- 
tails of  Country  and 
Village  and  Suburban 
Houses,  with  Specifi- 
cations and  Estimates. 
Twelve  Dollars. 


Woodward’s  Suburban  & Country  Houses. 

TO  Designs.  $150. 

j^gygi  W oodward’ s Cottages 

ikHfibgk  and  Farm-Houses. 

188  Designs.  $1  50. 


■llMlSIN-  Woodward’ 8 Country 
Homes. 

^-*=Si3s.E253  150  Designs.  $1  50. 
GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  Publisher, 

191  Broadway,  New  York. 


“ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH” -FRANKLIN. 

WHY  will  people  pay  $50  or  more  for  a Sewing  Ma- 
chine when  $22  will  buy  one  that  has  a standard 
reputation,  is  double  thread,  complete  with  Table,  con- 
structed upon  entirely  new  and  practical  principles, 
runs  by  friction,  and  excels  all  others  ? These  celebra- 
ted Machines,  fully  licensed,  are  intended  for  poor  peo- 
ple who  want  to  save  time,  labor,  and  money.  A yents 
Wanted.  Machines  sent  to  Agents  and  given  away  to 
needy  families.  For  circulars  and  reduced  prices,  ad- 
dress J.  C.  OTTIS  & CO.,  or  Franklin  and  Diamond 
S.  M.  Co.,  Box  397,  Boston,  Mass. 


“TAOG  LOST.  — 3d  OCTOBER,  A BLACK  AND  TAN  DOG,  Cropped  Ears,  Long 
Limbs,  Slightly  Gray  on  each  side  of  Neck;  answers  to  name  of  Snap.  Those  bringing 
him  to  316  South  Eleventh  Street  will  be  suitably  rewarded.” 


A New  DiscqvERY  ! ! 

PhalonJ’s 

“VLP^lLIA;” 


BISHOP  & REIN. 

JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  ism. 

1211  Washington  St.,  N.Y.) 


ESTB. 


THE  LADIES’  SOROSIS  CLUB, 

of  New  York,  recently  changed  their  discussions  from 
woman's  suffrage  to  Hair  Preparations  and  Pimple 
Banishers.  They  declared  that  where  nature  had  not 
endowed  them  with  beauty,  it  was  their  right— yea, 
their  duty— to  seek  it  where  they  could.  So  they  all 
voted  that  Magnolia  Balm  overcame  8allowncss, 
Rough  Skin,  and  Ring-marks,  and  gave  to  the  com- 
plexion a most  distingue  (Sorosiau)  and  marble-like 
appearance  (dangerous  to  men,  no  doubt) ; and  that 
Lyon’s  Kathaiuon  made  the  hair  grow  thick,  soft, 
and  awful  pretty,  and,  moreover,  prevented  it  from 
turning  gray.  If  the  proprietors  of  These  articles  did 
not  send  the  sisters  an  invoice,  they  are  not  smart. 


''  TIII0UX 

FOR  CLEANING 

Windows  (without  Water),  Paint,  Oilcloths, 

Floors,  Tables,  and  all  Woodwork,  China, 
Earthen,  and  Glass  Ware,  and  for  General 
House-Cleaning  Purposes. 

FOR  POLISHING 

Knives,  Tin  Ware,  Brass,  Steel,  Iron,  and 
all  Metallic  Wares.  REMOVES,  as  by 
Magic,  Stains  and  Rust,  leaving  a bril- 
liant surface,  equal  to  New. 

Removes  Stains  from  Marble,  Paint,  and  Wood. 
Is  not  injurious,  and  QUICKER,  BETTER,  and 
CHEAPER  than  Bath  Brick,  Rotten  Stone,  Acid,  or 
Lye ; it  will  be  found,  on  trial,  the  most  perfect,  relia- 
ble, and  indispensable  article  ever  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic of  this  or  any  other  country ; in  fact,  a prepara- 
tion no  Individual  or  class  can  afford 
to  do  without. 

We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  in  our  posses- 
sion, from  families,  hotels,  and  manufacturers ; also 
to  more  than 

FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 

persons  who  have  it  in  daily  use  in  house  and  shop. 
It  will  cost  you  little  to  test  our  claims— do  it. 

For  Sale— Wholesale  and  Retail— by  Grocery,  Drug, 
and  Notion  Houses  throughout  the  United  States. 


For  Restoring  to  GfotvHair  its 
Original  ColoA 


Phalon’s  “Vit£*^m  differs 
utterly  from  aHf^the  “dyes,” 
“ colorers/^md  “ restorers  ” 
(?)  in  ufse.  It  acts  on  a 
totally  different  principle.  It 
is  limpid\fragrant,  and  per- 
fectly innocw^s,  precipitates 
no  muddy  or  flatulent  mat- 
ter, requires  no  shalring  up, 
and  communicates  no\tain  to 
the  skin  or  the  lineJ.  No 
paper  curtain  is  nec^sary  to 
conceal  its  tudjidl^appearance, 
for  the  simple  *eason  that  it  is 
not  turbiJu  It  is,  to  all  intents 
and  puiKioses,  a new  discovery 
in  Toillk  Chemistry. 

Ph^j^s  “ Vitalia”  is 
warranted  to  eTf^jt  a change 
in  the  color  of  themur  within 
] o days  after  the  firsAapplica- 
tion,  the  direction#  being 
carefully  observecJ^X 

IT  IS  AS  AS  WATER  ! 

AND  j4as  NO  SEDIMENT. 

Price,  Dne  Dollar  per  Box, 

CONT^^NING  TWO  BOTTLES. 

Sold  by  aOSDruggists. 

If  your  Druggist  has  not 
“ Vitalia”  on  hanc/  write,  en- 
closing $l.oa^md  we  will 
forward  it  immediately. 

Phalon  & Son, 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Thousand  copies  of 
Vick’s  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds 

and  Floral  Guide  have  already  been  circulated. 
It  Is  elegantly  printed  on  flue  tinted  paper,  with  about 
200  fine  wood  Engravings  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables, 
and  a beautiful  Colored  Plate — consisting  of  seven 
varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondii,  making  a fine 

BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 

It  is  the  most  beautiftfi,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
structive Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and 
thorough  directions  for  the 

CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of 
my  customers,  but  will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply 
by  mail,  for  TEN  CENTS,  which  is  not  half  the 
coBt.  Address 

JAMES  VICK, 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


WARNER,  PECK,  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  , 

Children’s 

Carriages. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silver’s  Patent  Ei.abtio 
Broom.  Over  60,000  now  in  use.  Recommended  by 
Hon.  Horace  Oreeley  and  American  Agriculturist.  One 
county  reserved  for  each  Agent.  C.  A.  Clegg  & Co., 
38  Cortlandt  St,, Si.  Y.,  or  ^ Washington  St., Chicago,  111. 


»-■-  -— .-.==TI  INVENTORS  who  wish  to  take 

III  | j ’ k fiNfl  out  Letters  Patent,  are  advised  to 
counsel  with  MUNN  A CO.,  Ed- 
itors of  the  Scientific  American, 
who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Of- 
fice for  Twenty-three  Years.  Their  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Patent  Agency  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency. 

A pamphlet,  containing  full  instructions  to  Invent- 
ors, is  sent  gratis.  Address  MUNN  & CO., 

37  Park  Row,  N.Y. 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Free. 
Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Pollak  & Son,  Manuf’rs  of  Genu- 
ine Meerschaum  Goods.  Stores  : 519 
Broadway, under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
& 27  John  St,  middle  of  block.  Send 
for  new  wholesale  or  retail  circular 
to  Letter-Box  5846.  Repairing  and 
Boiling  also  done. 


Cured  by  Bates’  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pamphlet, 
address  SIMPSON  & CO.,  Box  5076,  New  York. 


“ When  will  these  three  meet  again  t” 

THE  AMERICAN  HUMORISTS, 

Mark  Twain.  Josn  Billings.  P.  V.  Nabby. 

A group  photographed  from  life. 

Three  sizes:  Cards,  25  cts.  ; Cabinet,  50  cts. ; Royal 
(3  x 10),  $1.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Address  T®.  A.  Hlayhew,  Box  975,  Boston,  Mass. 


ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


Agents  wanted  for  Willson’s 
School  and  Family  Charts. 

To  canvass  every  state  in  the  Union.  Men  oS 
ability,  and  well  recommended,  can  realize  handsome 
profits.  For  particulars  and  terms,  address 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


Vol.  XIV.— No.  691.]  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  26,  1870.  [^“b’tIS'iKdvanot. 
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SMALL  MEN  IN  BATTLE. 


though  he  was  almost  pulled  away,  and  when 
urged  by  Mr.  Yates,  replied,  ‘ I go  down  with 
my  ship.  ’ A petty  officer  urging  him  to  go,  he 
grasped  the  iron  rail  and  said,  ‘ No ; this  is  my 
place,  and  here  I remain.’”  This  heroism,  we 
are  proud  as  Americans  to  say,  was  shared  by 
all  on  board  the  ship;  not  one  who  had  a sta- 


carrying some  person  on 
deck and  Lieutenant 
Clemens,  of  the  British 
ship  Ocean,  testified  before 
the  naval  Court  of  Inquiry 
convened  at  Yokohama  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Eyre,  that  the 
Captain  boasted  to  him, 
the  night  of  his  arrival  at 
Yokohama,  that  “he  had 
cut  the  whole  quarter  off 
a d — d Yankee  frigate, 
and  served  her  bloody 
right  well.”  His  own  ev- 
idence before  the  Court, 
guarded  as  it  was,  shows 
that  he  knew  or  suspected 
that  the  collision  was  a 
very  serious  one;  for  he 
inquired  of  the  pilot  where 
he  could  go  for  safety, 
supposing  his  own  ship 
was  hurt,  and  seems  to 
have  been  quieted  by  the 
answer  that  a spit  of  land 
was  so  near  at  hand  that 
a ship  could  not  possibly 
go  down.  If  he  had 
merely  “grazed”  the  Onei- 
da, why  should  he  be  so 
solicitous  about  his  own 
safety?  He  spent  a “good 
fifteen  minutes”  in  look- 
ing out  for  signals,  and 
then,  without  considering 
that  possibly  the  ship  he 
had  run  into  was  too  much 
injured  to  fire  signals  (sup- 
posing it  to  be  true  that  he 
did  not  hear  the  guns  that 
were  fired),  he  steamed 
away,  leaving  the  noble 
ship  to  go  down  in  dark- 
ness, bearing  with  her 
scores  of  brave  men. 

The  records  of  cruelty 
on  sea  or  land  contain  no- 
thing to  surpass  the  inhu- 
manity and  wickedness  of 
this  great  crime. 

Captain  Williams,  of  the  Oneida,  conducted 
himself  with  the  courage  and  heroism  of  a true 
™hh.  One  of  the  survivors  of  the  disaster,  Mr. 
w . w.  Crowninshi ELif^lftflplljglgi’S:  c jerk, says, 
in  his  account  of  his  escapfe  : “ Captain  "Will- 


tion  left  it,  but  stood  facing  death  without  a mur- 
mur. Not  a cry  was  heard  when  the  good  ship 
went  down. 

Several  very  touching  instances  of  self-control 
and  moral  heroism  were  witnessed  while  the  ship 
was  settling  down  into  the  sea;  none  more  so 
tfianjtlfof  of  Ensign  Charles  A.  Copp.  This 
bnuJe ’youth  was  in  charge  of  the  “ berth  deck,” 


and,  after  seeing  all  the  sick  and  invalid  seamen 
removed  to  the  fleck,  returned  below  to  his  post 
of  duty.  A comrade  hailed  him  to  come  on 
deck,  as  the  ship  was  going  down.  “ No,”  said 
Ensign  Copp,  “I  am  stationed  here,  and  can 
not  come  until  relieved.  ” 

Lieutenant-Commander  Stewart  and  Ensign 


way,  carrying  with  it  Ensign  Adams,  and  crush- 
ing him  to  instant  death. 

Surgeon  Frothingham  had  with  him  a re- 
markably bright  Japanese  boy  of  two-sworded 
inheritance,  whom  he  was  taking  to  New  York 
to  educate  for  five  years ; true  to  his  trust,  he  was 
last  seen  trying  to  rescue  the  little  “ Yakonin.” 

It  is  sad  to  think  that, 
despite  the  brutal  inhu- 
manity of  Captain  Eyre, 
most  of  these  lives  might 
have  been  saved  had  the 
Oneida  been  suitably  pro- 
vided with  boats.  Before 
leaving  Yokohama  Cap- 
tain Williams  applied  for 
boats  to  replace  some  that 
had  been  lost  in  a storm. 
His  application  was  re- 
fused. This  is  a matter 
that  requires  strict  inves- 
tigation, to  ascertain  upon 
whom  rests  .the  responsi- 
bility of  haviug  sent  to  sea 
a national  ship  unprovided 
with  the  proper  means  of 
saving  the  lives  of  her  of- 
ficers and  crew  in  case  of 
accident. 


Adams  went  to  fire  the  alarm-guns,  and  ascer- 
tained that  one  of  the  men  at  the  wheel,  who  was 
killed  and  swept  overboard,  had  the  key  to  the 
magazine  in  his  pocket.  Together  the^orced 
the  door,  and  together  aided  in  firing  thrcMtuns  ; 
but  before  the  fourth  could  be  fired  the  water 
had  gained  so  rapidly  that  the  heavy  auj 
iron  carnage  slipped  and  went  down  the  ’ 


There  is  a principle  of 
natural  selection  in  an  en- 
emy’s bullets  which  bears 
more  heavily  against  large 
than  against  small  men. 
Large  men  are  more  like- 
ly to  be  hit.  The  chance 
of  a man  being  accident- 
ally shot  is  as  the  square 
root  of  the  product  of  his 
height  multiplied  into  his 
weight ; where  a man  of 
16  stone  in  weight,  and  6 
feet  inches  high,  will 
escape  from  chance  shots 
for  two  years,  a man  of  8 
stone  in  weight,  and  5 feet 
6 inches  high,  would  es- 
cape for  three.  But  the 
total  proportion  of  the  risk 
run  by  the  large  man  is 
considerably  greater.  He 
is  conspicuous  from  his 
size,  and  is  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  recognized  and 
made  the  object  of  a spe- 
cial aim.  It  is  also  in  hu- 
man nature  that  the  shoot- 
er should  pick  out  the 
largest  man,  just  as  he 
would  pick  out  the  largest 
bird  in  a covey,  or  ante- 
lope in  a herd.  Again,  of 
two  men  who  are  aimed 
at,  the  bigger  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  hit,  as  afford- 
ing a larger  target.  This 
chance  is  a trifle  less  than 
the  ratio  of  his  increased 
sectional  area,  though  we 
are  unable  to  calculate  the 
decrease,  from  our  igno- 
rance of  the  average  dis- 
tance of  the  enemy  and 
the  closeness  of  his  fire. 
At  long  distances,  and 
when  the  shooting  was 
wild,  the  decrease  would 
be  insensible ; at  com- 
paratively close  ranges  it 
would  be  unimportant.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  com- 
manders are  very  fre- 
quently the  objects  of 
special  aim.  When  Soult 
visited  England,  a story 
appeared  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  some  English  vet- 
eran having  declared  that 
the  hero  must  have  lived 
a charmed  life,  for  he  had 
“covered”  him  with  his 
rifle  upward  of  thirty  times,  and  yet  had  never 
the  fortune  to  hit  him.  Nelson  was  killed  by 
one  of  many  shots  aimed  directly  at  him,  by  a 
rifleman  in  the  main-top  of  the  French  vessel  with 
which  ilia -own  .was]  ctossly.  engaged. 

The’totaLmarive  Whailces  against  being  shot 
©f-.tAvc^-Hien  ftf.itjip-respective^heights 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAMS,  OF  THE  “ ONEIDA.” 


Later  and  fuller  accounts  of  the  terrible  dis- 
aster to  the  Oneida  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  crime  of  Captain  Eyre.  It  is  shown  that, 
after  striking  the  Oneida,  the  Bombay  must  have 
backed  away  from  her  before  continuing  on  her 
course,  so  that  her  officers 
must  have  been  aware  of 
the  serious  nature  of  the 
collision,  and  that  it  was 
not  a “mere  graze,”  as 
Captain  Eyre  afterward 
declared  he  supposed  it  to 
be.  Nothing  is  wanting 
to  show  that  in  leaving 
the  Oneida  he  knew  he 
was  forsaking  a crippled 
and  perhaps  sinking  ship. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  the 
whistle  of  the  Oneida  was 
blown  and  three  guns 
fired;  yet  Captain  Eyre 
asserts  that  he  heard  no- 
thing of  these,  although 
the  sound  was  distinctly 
heard  at  Yokohama,  twen- 
ty miles  distant.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  “strong  breeze”  to 
which  he  attributes  his 
not  hearing  them  should 
not  have  prevented  the 
sound  from  reaching  ears 
so  much  further  away  in 
the  same  direction,  and 
not  listening,  as  he  as- 
serts he  was,  for  signals 
of  distress.  But  the  stew- 
ard of  the  Bombay,  on  ar- 
riving at  Yokohama,  as- 
serted that  they  had  run 
down  a ship  and  4 4 cut  her 
in  to  the  water’s  edge,  so 
that  he  could  see  the  men 
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favor  of  the  smaller  man  in  respect  to  accidental 
shots,  and  in  a decidedly  more  favorable  propor- 
tion in  respect  to  direct  aim;  the  latter  chance 
being  compounded  of  the  two  following — first,  a 
better  hope  of  not  being  aimed  at,  and  secondly, 
a hope  very  little  less  than  3 to  2 of  not  being 
hit  when  made  the  object  of  an  aim. 

This  is  really  an  important  consideration.  Had 
Nelson  been  a large  man,  instead  of  a mere  feath- 
er-weight, the  probability  is  that  he  would  not 
have  survived  so  long.  His  active  career  extend- 
ed through  twelve  years,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  w hich  he  was  much  more  frequently  under 
fire  than  afterward.  Had  he  only  lived  through 
two-thirds,  or  even  three-fourths,  of  his  battles, 
he  could  not  have  commanded  at  the  Nile,  Co- 
penhagen, or  Trafalgar.  His  reputation  under 
those  circumstances  would  have  been  limited  to 
that  of  a dashing  captain  or  a young  and  prom- 
ising admiral.  Wellington  was  a small  man ; if 
he  had  been  shot  in  the  Peninsula,  his  reputa- 
tion, though  it  would  have  undoubtedly  been 
very  great,  would  have  lost  the  lustre  of  Water- 
loo. In  short,  to  have  survived  is  an  essential 
condition  to  becoming  a famed  commander; 
yet  persons  equally  endowed  with  military  gifts 
— such  as  the  requisite  form  of  high  intellectual 
and  moral  ability  and  of  constitutional  vigor — 
are  by  no  means  equally  qualified  to  escape  shot 
free.  The  enemy’s  bullets  are  least  dangerous  to 
the  smallest  men,  and  therefore  small  men  are 
more  likely  to  achieve  high  fame  as  commanders 
than  their  equally  gifted  contemporaries  whose 
physical  frames  are  larger. 
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CONGRESS  AND  CUBA. 

AS  we  write,  it  is  still  uncertain  what  action 
Congress  will  take  upon  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion. General  Banks’s  resolution,  virtually 
recognizing  the  belligerent  rights  of  Cuba,  has 
not  yet  been  adopted,  and  Mr.  Morton’s  bill 
reported  in  the  Senate  has  been  seriously  shorn. 

It  now  forbids  any  ship  or  vessel  to  be  fitted  out, 
armed,  or  equipped  for  the  sendee  of  any  Eu- 
ropean prince  or  state  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing American  colonists  claiming  independ- 
ence ; but  the  section  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
arms  and  munitions  wras  stricken  out  in  Com- 
mittee. The  bill  as  reported  removes  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  present  law  of  1818,  which  for- 
bids the  equipping  and  arming  of  any  vessel 
“to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the 
subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign 
prince  or  state,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or 
people  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at 
peace.”  Under  this  clause  it  was  contended 
by  Senator  Carpenter  that  the  Spanish  gun- 
boats could  be  detained.  But  it  was  enough  to 
ask  whether  these  words,  “ colony,  district,  or 
people,”  did  not  necessarily  mean  to  describe 
some  authority  which  the  United  States  had  in 
some  way  recognized  ; and  whether  they  could 
be  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  county  of  York- 
shire in  England,  or  to  the  province  of  Catalonia 
in  Spain. 

The  precise  words  of  the  new  bill  leave  no 
doubt  of  this  kind.  It  forbids  the  fitting  out 
of  ships  in  our  ports  by  any  European  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  subduing  American  colonists 
claiming  independence.  It  says  to  the  Euro- 
pean states,  “You  may  send  as  many  soldiers 
and  ships  as  you  please  from  Europe  to  retain 
your  colonies,  but  you  shall  not  use  our  ports 
as  your  naval  base  of  war.”  It  virtually  denies 
the  equal  right  of  European  authority  in  the  pa- 
rent state  and  the  American  colony.  If  we  are 
at  peace  with  Spain  she  may  strengthen  herself 
in  our  ports  to  suppress  a republic  in  Andalusia, 
but  not  to  suppress  a republic  in  Cuba.  Our 
wish,  therefore,  according  to  this  bill,  is  not  to 
extend  republicanism ; it  is  to  destroy  European 
authority  in  America. 

In  one  important  point  the  bill  goes  beyond 
the  declaration  in  President  Monroe’s  Message 
of  1823,  which  was  the  manifesto  of  the  “ Mon- 
roe doctrine.”  That  declaration  was  in  two 
passages  of  the  Message.  In  one  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  the  American  continents  were 
henceforth  “not  to  be  considered  as  subjects 
for  future  colonization  by  any  European  pow- 
er.” In  the  other  he  said,  “With  the  existing 
colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  pow- 
er we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  inter- 
fere ;”  and  he  added  that  those  colonies  which 
had  declared  and  maintained  their  independ- 
ence, and  “whose  independence  we  have  on 
great  consideration  and  on  just  principles  ac- 
knowledged,” must  not  be  touched.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton’s bill  proposes  that  we  shall  now  interfere 
with  the  existing  colonies  to  the  point  of  forbid- 
ding European  powers  to  strengthen  themselves 
in  our  ports  by  fitting  out  ships.  They  may, 
indeed,  *buy  arms  and  ammunition ; nor  is  it 
clear  that  European  ships  of  war  may  not  be 
repaired  in  our  harbors.  But  Spain  shall  build 
no  more  gun-boats  in  New  York  to  subdue  Cuba 
— that,  at  least,  is  evident. 

The  reason  of  such  a limitation  as  this  it  is 
not  easy  to  see.  If  a European  power  has  any 
right  whatever  to  use  force  to  subdue  an  insur- 
rection in  a colony,  it  is  evidently  the  same 
right  that  empowers  it  .to  .assert  its  authority 
any  where  withla1  Its  lodmmions.  - The  United  I 
States hase-qever to^ertMipstjp^edAisrigbt.  i 
President  Monroe,  in  hisiaessage  ib 


we  have  seen,  expressly  disclaimed  any  ques- 
tion of  it.  Mr.  Clay,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in 
1825,  wrote  that  the  United  States  desired  “ no 
political  change”  in  Cuba.  Wherever  the  co- 
lonial authority  of  the  European  state  existed, 
it  was  undispntably  recognized  by  the  United 
States  as  of  the  same  kind  and  degree  as  its 
authority  elsewhere.  To  this  country  Spanish 
troubles  in  Malaga  and  Spanish  troubles  in  Porto 
Rico  were  the  same,  so  long  as  we  were  at  peace 
with  Spain,  and  so  long  as  the  troubles  did  not 
seem  to  us  to  authorize  a declaration  of  bellig- 
erent rights  to  the  insurrection.  Whenever  that 
time  came  we  were  to  be  governed,  of  course — 
upon  the  grounds  that  we  had  always  occupied 
— by  the  same  principles. 

But  if,  as  the  Morton  bill  seems  to  imply, 
the  title  of  Spanish  authority  in  Cuba,  or  of  any 
European  state  upon  this  continent,  is  defective, 
or,  for  good  reasons,  intolerable,  let  us  issue  a 
general  warning  to  that  effect.  If,  when  any 
number  of  inhabitants  of  a colony  raise  the 
standard  of  insurrection,  we  intend  to  regard 
them  as  “American  colonists  claiming  inde- 
pendence,” why  do  we  resort  to  so  clumsy  a plan 
as  Senator  Morton’s  ? The  simpler  and  man- 
lier way  would  be  to  recognize  them  as  belliger- 
ents whenever  they  declare  their  independence. 
If  this  would  be  to  flout  all  our  own  traditions, 
and  to  justify  the  action  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment when  the  rebellion  began,  it  would  at  least 
be  frank  and  intelligible.  It  would  say  plainly 
to  the  world  that  whenever  a party  of  our  own 
citizens,  for  whatever  purpose,  went  to  & colony 
and  persuaded  a few  American  colonists  to  claim 
independence,  we  should  take  their  part,  and, 
having  broken  their  connection  with  Europe, 
annex  them  to  ourselves.  If  this  policy  should 
justly  expose  us  to  the  contempt  of  other  na- 
tions, it  would  at  least  be  a striking  proof  of 
our  glorious  manifest  destiny. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  not  botch  and 
boggle  this  business.  If  a European  state  has 
not  the  same  kind  of  authority  over  a colony 
that  it  has  over  any  of  its  dominions,  let  us  deny 
the  authority  altogether.  The  position  and 
condition  of  a colony  in  insurrection  may,  in- 
deed, lead  to  more  rapid  recognition  upon  our 
part,  and  it  may  be  evident  that  no  European 
state  can  hope  to  hold  American  colonies  much 
longer.  But  until  we  choose  to  declare  our 
neutrality  and  recognize  the  belligerent  rights 
of  the  colony,  let  us  honorably  respect  the  au- 
thority of  the  parent  state.  And,  to  the  imme- 
diate point,  if  Congress  believes  that  the  Cubans 
have  honestly  maintained  the  independence 
which  they  have  declared — if  there  is  a civil 
government  acknowledged  and  in  operation,  to 
which  we  can  look  in  case  of  question — if,  in- 
deed, and  in  the  fair  and  usual  international  in- 
terpretation of  the  word,  Cuban  belligerency  is 
“a  fact,”  let  us  say  so.  As  for  neutrality,  we 
have  thus  far  maintained  it.  We  have  not,  in- 
deed, treated  Spain  and  Cuba  in  the  same  way, 
because  under  our  laws  and  treaties  we  could 
not.  We  have  allowed  the  gun-boats  to  go, 
and  we  have  detained  the  Hornet.  But  this  is 
because  we  do  not  proclaim  neutrality  between 
a friendly  power  and  one  of  its  provinces  in  in- 
surrection until  we  are  ready  to  concede  bellig- 
erent rights  to  the  province. 


THE  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN. 

We  are  surprised  that  a paper  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  should  per- 
mit the  assertion  in  its  columns  that  our  late 
article  upon  the  report  of  the  majority  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  Book  Concern  was  prompted  by 
the  selfish  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  this  pa- 
per. Of  course  such  a charge  is  the  surrender 
of  the  argument.  When  the  Advocate , in  speak- 
ing of  an  article  which  it  admits  to  be  written 
with  “ apparent  candor,”  adds  that  it  is  marked 
with  the  “coolness  of  studied  design” — that, 

“ as  a publishing  house,  the  Harpers  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  displacement  of  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern” — and  that  “the  in- 
terest involved  explains  all,"  it  offers  us  no  ar- 
gument to  answer,  and  merely  invites  the  dis- 
trust, if  not  contempt,  which  always  follows  im- 
potent aspersion.  The  business  of  the  house 
mentioned  is  in  no  manner  rivaled,  nor  touched, 
nor  injured  by  that  of  the  Book  Concern ; and 
its  members  can  have  no  possible  wish  upon  the 
subject  ot  the  troubles  but  that  a great  scandal 
shall  be  avoided  by  a religious  connection  for 
which  they  cherish  an  hereditary  regard. 

Our  opinions  upon  the  troubles  in  the  Book 
Concern  have  been  approved  and  are  shared  by 
the  great  multitude  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
independent  journals  in  the  country,  and  they 
have  been  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  The  Conference  heart- 
ily sustains  the  course  of  Rev.  John  Lanahan, 
the  agent  who  exposed  the  irregularities,  and 
entirely  approves  the  conclusions  of  the  minor- 
ity report.  Indeed  the  case  is  clear.  - Charges 
are  made.  They  are  investigated,  and  partial-  ‘ 
ly  and  confusedly  admitted  in  a report,  against 
which  there  is  so  general  a protest  of  an  at- 
tempt at  evasion  that  another  investigation  is 
undqataken.  The  majority  thereupon  report 
tharthere  are  no  serious  irregularities  what- 
Oyer ; but  offer  no  evidence,  and  ask  to  have 
* tlifir  verdict  accepted  solely  upon  faith  in  their 


judgment.  The  minority  report  gives  an  out- 
line of  the  evidence  upon  which  it  relies,  and 
which  the  majority  report  does  not  even  attempt 
to  impeach. 

The  Conference  very  properly  concedes  that 
in  the  management  of  so  large  a business  there 
may  often  be  irregularities  to  correct,  but  it 
truly  says  that  an  irreparable  damage  will  be 
done  to  the  Church  if  it  is  believed  that  “ great 
mismanagement”  exists  and  is  concealed.  The 
Conference,  therefore,  passed  stringent  resolu- 
tions that  in  view  of  the  conflicting  statements 
a thorough  examination  by  commission  or  oth- 
erwise should  be  made  if  possible  before  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Conference,  and  if  that 
is  impracticable,  then  under  its  express  direc- 
tion. And  as  one  of  the  persons  most  serious- 
ly implicated  by  the  evidence,  and  who  has  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  Book  Concern,  has 
been  nevertheless  elected  treasurer  of  the  Sun- 
day-school union  of  the  Church,  the  Conference 
directs  its  Sunday-school  money  to  be  withheld 
until  a treasurer  is  appointed  who  commands 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  Church. 

Does  the  Western  Advocate  really  suppose 
that,  in  presence  of  the  minority  report — of  the 
evidence — of  the  statements  of  Dr.  Lanahan — 
of  the  testimony  of  the  great  paper  houses — 
and  of  the  action  of  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
the  public  will  be  soothed  by  the  majority  re- 
port into  the  belief  that  there  have  been  no  ir- 
regularities ? Or  is  it  so  extremely  foolish  as 
to  suppose  it  can  destroy  the  force  of  the  truth 
which  this  paper  has  stated  by  declaring  that 
“ the  interest  involved  explains  it  all  ?” 


PHILIP  SHERIDAN. 

The  World,  in  a frenzy  of  delight  to  decry  a 
noble  soldier  whose  name  is  precious  to  every 
true  American,  exclaims,  speaking  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe,  “From  the  day  when  it 
reddened  the  Highlands  to  the  hour  when  the 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  fell  on  the  Piegan  village,  it  has  stood 
as  an  isolated  monument  of  cowardly  murder, 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  tongue,”  and  there- 
upon screams,  that  Sheridan  has  surpassed  it, 
and  is  “the  champion  assassin  of  two  centu- 
ries !” 

The  World  forgets.  The  massacre  of  Glen- 
coe, a sudden  blow,  ended  in  a day,  was  mild 
humanity  compared  with  the  ingenious  tor- 
tures and  slaughters,  the  slow  starvation,  the 
horrors  of  thirst,  the  unimaginable  agonies  end- 
ing in  madness  and  idiocy,  dragged  out  through 
ghastly  weeks  and  months,  which  were  inflicted 
upon  helpless  prisoners  by  the  World's  friends 
at  Andersonville — unspeakable  atrocities  which 
the  World  never  condemned,  perpetrated  by  men 
whom  the  World  calls  great  captains  and  Chris- 
tian gentlemen.  Where  was  the  World's  wrath 
when  a thousandfold  more  cowardly  murder  than 
that  of  Glencoe  was  done  upon  innocent  black 
women  and  children  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
when  an  orphan  asylum  was  burned  by  the 
World's  friends,  a raging  mob,  which  it  called 
“ the  people,”  and  the  most  helpless  and  friend- 
less and  blameless  of  human  beings  were  hunt- 
ed for  their  lives  by  a mad  hatred  which  the 
World  encouraged  then,  and  which  it  fosters 
now  even  in  the  very  issue  in  which  it  slanders 
Sheridan.  If  the  attack  upon  the  Indians, 
who,  whatever  their  wrongs,  have  committed 
unspeakable  outrages,  had  been  the  wanton 
massacre  of  the  most  innocent  and  friendly  col- 
ored men  by  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  the  World 
would  have  jested  over  it  in  its  most  airy  vein, 
and  invited  us  to  drop  a merry  tear  over  “ de 
woes  of  Sambo.” 

There  may  have  been  wanton  cruelty  among 
some  of  the  soldiers  in  Colonel  Baker’s  com- 
mand. Of  that  a searching  investigation  will 
probably  apprise  us.  But  the  Worlds  ferocity 
against  General  Sheridan  springs  from  the  fact 
that  he  dealt  the  final  blow  to  a rebellion  begun 
to  perpetuate  the  foulest,  the  most  dastardly,  the 
most  inhuman  of  crimes — a rebellion  which  the 
World  virtually  supported,  and  which  effectu- 
ally exposed  the  character  and  purpose  of  the 
great  leaders  of  its  party.  If  Philip  Sheri- 
dan were  not  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
beloved  of  the  Union  soldiers — if  he  had  only 
betrayed  his  flag  and  dishonored  his  oath,  and 
consented  to  be  a tool  in  the  hands  of  a bloody 
conspiracy  of  slaveholders,  the  World  would 
speak  of  him  as  it  does  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  as  a 
“distinguished”  and  “honored”  man. 


THE  HEROES  OF  THE  “ONEIDA.” 

We  hope  that  our  readers  have  read  the  de- 
tails of  the  loss  of  the  Oneida.  It  is  a terrible 
tale ; but  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  ever  told.  It 
shows  that  there  are  no  truer  heroes  than  the 
men  of  whom  we  knew  nothing  until  we  read 
the  story  of  their  deaths. 

Toward  sunset  the  Oneida  sailed  from  Yoko- 
hama for  home.  “ In  one  hour,”  says  young 
Mr.  Cro-wninshield,  the  Captain’s  clerk,  who 
was  saved — and  he  says  it  with  pardonable  pride 
— “ in  one  hour  we  were  facing  death  as  only 
Americans  can  do;  for  not  a murmur,  not  a 
cry,  was  heard  when  the  good  ship  Oneida  (which 
had  done  her  duty  through  the  war)  was  sinking, 
and  every  one  knew  that  meant  death.”  Oa£-= 
tain  Williams  was  calmly  at  his  post.  -J  “ Oag-- 
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tain  Williams  acted  as  bravely  as  he  has  al- 
ways done.  He  would  not  leave  his  post  on 
the  bridge,  although  he  was  almost  pulled  away; 
and  when  urged  by  Mr.  Yates,  replied,  ‘I  go 
down  with  my  ship.’  A petty  officer  urged  him 
to  go.  He  grasped  the  iron  rail,  and  said,  ‘ No, 
this  is  my  place,  and  here  I remain.’  God  bless 
him ! The  country  and  the  world  have  lost  a 
noble  officer.” 

He  was  the  worthy  leader  of  worthy  men. 
“This  heroic  conduct  was  followed  by  every 
officer  and  man  on  board  the  ship ; not  a soul 
who  had  a station  left  it,  but  faced  death  in 
such  a manner  that  makes  me  feel  proud.  We 
were  Americans,  and  if  it  were  not  for  you  all 
at  home  I could  wish  I was  locked  in  their 
arms."  Another  says:  “Surgeon  Frothing- 
ham  had  with  him  a remarkably  bright  Japanese 
boy  of  two-sworded  inheritance,  whom  he  was 
taking  to  New  York  to  educate  for  five  years; 
true  to  his  trust,  he  was  last  seen  trying  to  res- 
cue the  little  Yakonin.  Lieutenant-Command- 
er Stewart  and  Ensign  Adams  went  to  fire  the 
alarm  guns,  and  ascertained  that  one  of  the 
men  at  the  wheel,  who  was  killed  and  swept 
overboard,  had  the  key  to  the  magazine  in  his 
pocket.  Together  they  forced  the  door,  and 
together  aided  in  firing  three  guns ; but  before 
the  fourth  could  be  fired  the  water  had  gained 
so  rapidly  that  the  heavy  gun  and  iron  carriage 
slipped  and  went  down  the  hatchway,  carrying 
with  it  Ensign  Adams  and  crushing  him  to  in- 
stant death.  Ensign  Charles  A.  Copp  was  in 
charge  of  the  berth  deck,  and,  after  seeing  all 
the  sick  and  invalid  seamen  removed  to  the 
deck,  returned  below  to  his  post  of  duty.  A 
comrade  hailed  him  to  come  on  deck,  as  the 
ship  was  going  down.  ‘ No,  ’ said  Ensign  Copp  ; 
‘I  am  stationed  here,  and  can  not  come  until 
relieved.’  Noble  boy!  brave  youth!  ‘Not 
until  I am  relieved !’  As  his  young  voice  firmly 
uttered  those  noble  words  the  wild  waves  of  the 
cruel  sea  engulfed  the  ship.” 

What  sublime  sense  of  duty ! What  hero- 
ism ! What  devotion ! For  one  day  the  teach- 
ers in  the  schools  every  where  in  this  country 
might  wisely  close  the  history  and  open  the 
newspaper  to  read  to  their  pupils  the  story  of  a 
heroism  which  is  not  surpassed  in  Homer  or 
Plutarch,  and  which  will  give  them  all  a no- 
bler pride  in  their  humanity. 


FALSEHOODS  BY  THE  ATLANTIC 
CABLE. 

The  telegraphic  report  upon  which  we  com- 
mented last  week,  that  the  French  Ministry  had 
been  virtually  censured  by  a vote  of  188  to  56, 
was  false.  It  appears  that  the  fact  was  exact- 
ly the  other  way.  It  was  the  motion  of  the 
Ministry  that  was  supported ; and  M.  Pinard 
stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the  bold  and  ju- 
dicious action  of  the  Ministers,  “ the  left”  would 
sustain  them.  This  correction  shows  two  things : 
first,  that  the  reports  by  the  Atlantic  telegram 
are  not  trust-worthy ; and  second,  that  M.  Ol- 
livier  has  not  made  the  fatal  blunder  that  we 
attributed  to  him ; and  which  was  evident  if 
the  proceedings  as  telegraphed  were  authentic. 
The  truth  now  seems  to  be  that  the  Ministry  is 
sagacious  enough  to  see  the  necessity  of  a 
steady  liberal  advance,  and  that  the  proposition 
of  M.  Ollivier  to  abandon  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment candidacies  is,  as  the  Journal  des 
Dibats  remarks,  breaking  the  link  that  bound 
the  Ministry  to  the  relics  of  the  past. 

One  thing  is  certainly  clear,  and  that  is,  that 
the  new  French  Ministry  is  entitled  to  the  for- 
bearing judgment  of  liberals  in  every  country ; 
and  that  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  a 
studied  depreciation  of  all  its  words  and  acts. 
Does  any  body  suppose  that  it  was  practicable 
or  desirable  to  pass  at  once  from  absolute  per- 
sonal government  to  a regime  of  Rochefort 
and  Fleurens?  Is  it  necessarily  unwise  to 
seek  political  progress  in  France  without  a rev- 
olution? Lord  Chesterfield  said  that  the 
French  knew  how  to  build  barricades,  but  not 
how  to  erect  barriers.  And  is  it  evident  that 
a revolution,  however  bloody,  would  abolish  per- 
sonal government  ? These  are  questions  which 
we  suppose  the  friends  of  Rochefort  do  not 
ask,  and  for  which  they  do  not  care.  But  they 
are  questions  which  every  sensible  person  must 
ask,  and  the  answers  are  obvious. 

The  positive  measures  which  have  been  de- 
manded of  the  new  Ministry  are  certainly  most 
positively  initiated  in  the  abolition  of  the  gov- 
ernment candidacies.  It  is  a declaration  for 
freedom  of  elections  which  the  dullest  can  ap- 
preciate, and  which  shows  that  the  intention  of 
the  Emperor  is  sincere.  Indeed,  it  is  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Ministry  to  the  honest  liberalism  of 
France.  M.  Ollivier,  as  we  said  last  week, 
can  no  longer  depend  upon  the  support  of  dep- 
uties whom  he  has  virtually  censured  as  elected 
by  superior  interference.  If  the  Opposition 
desert  him  also,  he  will  be  left  without  a ma- 
jority. If  he  should  then  resign,  would  the 
Emperor  be  justified  in  supposing  that  a coali- 
tion of  the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left 
is  a demand  for  a more  liberal  Ministry  ? It  is 
very  easy  to  suppose  that  any  Ministry  which 
do.es  not  attempt  to  establish  the  republic  is 
false  andreafctijcmary;  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
a frog  theory  of  the  situation.^  Let  us  judge 
the  anJ 
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if,  as  we  now  hear,  M.  Jules  Favrv  prom- 
ised his  active  support  to  the  Ministry,  his  action 
may  well  enlighten  foreign  public  opinion. 


GRAPES  AND  THORNS,  AND  FIGS 
AND  THISTLES. 

Grapes  are  not  gathered  of  thorns ; and  no 
one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  Democratic  par- 
ty of  New  York  could  seriously  have  supposed 
that  it  would  give  the  city  a wise,  honest,  and 
economical  charter.  When  the  Governor  sa- 
luted the  Legislature  as  “ honest,”  and  spoke  as 
if  the  result  of  the  election  had  really  purified 
our  politics,  every  body  felt  that  his  Excellen- 
cy spoke  very  foolishly,  because  the  party  that 
would  now  control  the  State  had  long  con- 
trolled the  city  unchallenged,  and  the  honesty 
and  economy  and  purity  of  Democratic  rule  are 
there  forever  visible.  The  guarantees  of  order 
and  moderation  in  the  city  were  precisely  those 
parts  of  the  municipal  system  which  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  could  not  touch. 

It  was  well  understood  that  the  great  work 
of  the  Legislature  would  be  a new  city  charter, 
and  a charter  which  should  give  into  the  hands 
of  the  managers  of  the  Democratic  party  all  that 
had  hitherto  escaped  them.  In  due  time  the 
new  charter  was  presented.  It  was  a scheme 
virtually  delivering  the  city  to  the  Ring.  It 
was  outrageous,  but  of  course  not  unexpected. 
But  in  a large  city,  where  the  power  of  a party 
such  as  we  have  hitherto  shown  the  Democratic 
party  to  be,  is  undisputed,  and  where  the  most 
ignorant  and  corrupt  men  make  the  most  mon- 
ey in  politics,  the  “ loot”  of  the  Ring  would  nec- 
essarily excite  envy.  Mr.  O’Brien,  for  in- 
stance, would  naturally  inquire  why  Mr.  Swee- 
ny should  be  dictator.  Mr.  Genet  would  see 
no  divine  right  in  Mr.  Tweed.  The  result 
shows  that  this  was  the  situation.  The  cry  of 
down  with  the  Ring  was  raised.  There  was  a 
loud  beating  of  gongs  and  a striking  of  fine  at- 
titudes, and  an  announcement  of  an  anti-Ring 
charter ; and  finally  the  production  of  such  a 
document.  It  was  offered  in  the  Legislature, 
and  instantly  in  caucus  every  tolerable  provision 
in  it  was  removed,  and  the  model  charter  of  “ the 
honest  Democracy”  permits  the  City  Chamber- 
lain,  Mr.  Sweeny,  to  continue  his  present  cus- 
tom of  receiving,  among  other  perquisites,  about 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  signing  his  name. 

The  Ring  is  dead,  long  live  the  Ring ! The 
“honest  Democracy,”  we  presume,  are  quite  as 
likely  to  purify  elections  and  save  money  to  the 
tax-payers  and  redeem  the  political  fame  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  when  they  march  under  Messrs. 
Sweeny  and  Tweed,  as  when  they  rally  to  the 
colors  of  Messrs.  O’Brien  and  Genet.  Mean- 
while -it  must  be  obvious  to  'the  country  that 
watches  this  quarrel  of  Democratic  factions  for 
the  sacking  of  the  city  that  nothing  can  save 
our  glorious  institution  from  “Republican  ras- 
cality” but  calling  the  Democratic  party  to 
national  power.  How  safe  those  institutions 
would  be  had  the  people  only  elected  Mr.  Sey- 
mour and  General  Blair!  IIow  trebly  se- 
cure, if  they  would  only  resolve  to  put  Mr. 
Sweeny’s  Mr.  Hoffman  in  the  place  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  ! 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  RAILWAY 
TRAVELERS. 


In  our  issue  for  March  12  we  stated  the  case 
of  John  A.  Coleman  against  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  Railroad  Company,  which  in 
our  judgment  presents  certain  points  that,  in 
the  interest  of  travelers,  should  be  definitively 
settled.  The  great  power  of  the  great  railroad 
companies  is  like  all  other  power.  It  consults 
its  own  advantage,  not  the  convenience  of  the 
public.  Moreover,  the  growing  power  of  such 
companies  is  a grave  public  peril.  The  means 
at  their  disposal  for  enforcing  their  own  will 
are  enormous.  They  are  in  possession  of  the 
route  of  travel.  The  impracticability  of  organ- 
izing competing  lines  is  notorious.  They  ad- 
vertise in  newspapers,  and  they  pass  editors  free. 
Free  passes  are  showered  upon  Legislatures, 
and  many  a Judge  rides  to  his  court  to  hear  a 
case  in  which  the  Company  that  carries  him 
freely  to  and  from  his  home  is  a party.  The 
name  of  the  great  New  Jersey  road  has  become 
a synonym  for  that  of  the  State.  It  was  gen- 
erally understood  that  it  even  elected  Senators 
in  Congress.  It  was  the  most  dangerous  en- 
emy that  a Jerseyman  could  have  in  his  own 


State. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  indispensable 
than  that  the  managers  of  the  great  railroads 
should  feel  their  direct  responsibility  to  public 
opinion  through  the  watchfulness  of  the  Press. 
There  are  a hundred  points  of  mismanagement 
which  can  not  be  brought  into  court.  There 
are  a hundred  more  which  no  individual  passen- 
ger, however  strong  the  presumption  in  favor 
of  his  complaint,  cares  to  contest  against  a great 
Company.  There  are  Companies  that  still  pack 
passengers  into  the  old-fashioned  black-holes — 
the  cars  without  a raised  roof.  The  New  York 
Central  dumps  its  passengers  into  the  snow  and 
rain  at  its  Albany  station.  Last  summer  the 
New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Company 
prohibited  the  sale  oir-JIeartJi  and  Home  in  its 
cars,  because  of  an  aWife  IMiiwsibglfKe  con- 


comfort  of  passengers,  and  alleging  its  resort  to 
“the  usual  lobby-legislative  tactics”  to  defeat 
the  chprter  of  a parallel  road.  This  was  a 
wanton  infringement  of  the  public  convenience, 
for  which,  of  course,  there  was  no  legal  remedy 
—an  act  of  despotic  power,  to  which  every  trav- 
eler was  forced  to  submit. 

From  the  encroachment  of  the  nameless  petty 
oppressions  of  travelers  by  railroad  power  no- 
thing will  protect  us  but  prompt  and  full  ex- 
posure. It  is,  indeed,  very  troublesome  to  the 
individual.  Few  persons  care  to  write  a letter 
to  the  newspapers  to  recount  the  little  mishaps, 
the  delays,  the  inconveniences,  which  yet  will 
not  correct  themselves,  and  will  increase  in- 
stead of  diminish.  When,  therefore,  a traveler 
has  sustained  severe  personal  injuries  from  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  excessive  violence  of  rail- 
road agents,  and  has  appealed  to  a iury,  which, 
upon  a fair  hearing,  has  awarded  him  damages, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Coleman — a traveler  who, 
in  urging  his  suit,  raises  questions  which  are  of 
general  interest  to  all  travelers — we  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  making  public  his  own  state- 
ment, although  the  verdict  has  been  set  aside 
and  the  case  continued. 

Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  prejudice  the 
public  against  a railroad,  but  to  remind  the 
railroad  of  its  duty  to  the  public.  And  as  we 
have  presented,  as  we  believe,  fairly  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Coleman  and  the  questions  raised 
by  him — to  which  we  refer  our  readers — we 
now  state  the  case  of  the  railroad,  as  commu- 
nicated by  one  of  its  counsel,  a gentleman  of 
the  highest  personal  and  professional  character. 
Our  readers  will,  of  course,  remember  that  this, 
like  the  other,  is  an  ex  parte  statement. 

tiv  Office  or  Ferris  h Child, 

Stamford,  Cornxcticdt,  March  1, 1870. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

In  the  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly  for  March  12, 1870, 
there  is  an  editorial  article,  entitled  “The  Eights  of 
Railway  Travelers,”  based  upon  a suit  pending  in  the 
Superior  Court  for  the  County  of  Suffolk,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  in  which  John  A.  Coleman  is  plaint- 
iff, and  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  defendant.  As  you  state  in  your  article,  the 
case  has  been  twice  tried,  and  a third  trial  is  pending. 
Your  conclusion  is  that,  “ upon  the  evidence,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  excessive  violence  was  used,  and 
that  Mr.  Coleman  is  entitled  to  recover."  Inasmuch 
as  the  evidence  stated  in  your  article  is  in  many  re- 
spects inaccurately  set  forth,  I ask  you,  in  simple  jus- 
tice, to  allow  this  counter-statement. 

1.  The  entire  evidence  showed  that  the  conductor 
throughout  the  affair  behaved  like  a gentleman.  The 
plaintiff  admitted  it ; his  witnesses  proved  it.  The 
conductor  was  courteous  and  civil,  and  he  did  not 
eject  Mr.  Coleman  until  he  had  repeatedly  urged  that 
gentleman  to  pay  his  fare  or  leave  the  car. 

2.  It  is  not  true  that,  when  the  conductor  came 
through  the  car  to  inspect  the  tickets,  “Mr.  Coleman 
accosted  him  politely,  and  stated  that  he  was  travel- 
ing constantly,”  etc.,  as  a reason  for  his  desire  to  save 
the  fare  by  the  use  of  his  rejected  ticket  The  plaintiff 
admitted  that  when  the  conductor  first  came  through 
the  train  he  held  the  ticket  between  his  fingers,  ex- 
posed to  view,  and  had  his  newspaper  before  him, 
which  he  was  reading.  Had  the  conductor  taken  the 
ticket  without  noticing  its  irregularity,  is  it  probable 
that  Mr.  Coleman  would  have  called  his  attention  to 
it?  The  evidence  showed  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose. As  Mr.  Coleman  stated,  he  bought  his  regular 
ticket  “to  pass  on  if  he  failed  on  the  other,  hut  after 
he  got  in  the  car  concluded  to  test  his  right."  No 
conversation  took  place  until  the  conductor  informed 
Mr.  Coleman  he  could  not  pass  upon  the  ticket  which 
he  presented,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  already 
been  so  notified.  Mr.  Coleman  replied,  in  effect,  that 
he  had  determined  to  test  his  right  to  ride  upon  the 
ticket  which  he  presented,  and  should  offer  no  other. 
Mr.  Coleman  urged  the  conductor  to  allow  him  to  pass 
on  the  ground  that  a kind  of  Freemasonry  existed  be- 
tween conductors  and  the  traveling  public ; that  the 
directors  would  never  know  it,  and  it  could  make  no 
difference  to  the  road ; and  that  if  he,  the  conductor, 
was  reprimanded  or  got  into  trouble,  he,  Coleman, 
would  make  it  right  He  did  not  “appeal  to  those 
around  him  who  knew  him."  There  was  no  evidence 
that  he  was  known  to  any  one  until  after  he  was  eject- 
ed from  the  car,  and  no  evidence  that  he  was  in  any 
way  responsible.  He  was  a stranger  to  the  conductor, 
and  apparently  to  the  other  passengers  in  the  car. 
The  only  “railroad  man"  or  “officer  of  a railroad"  in 
the  car  was  a State  director  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
road.  He  admitted  his  ignorance,  on  the  trial,  as  to 
the  rules  of  his  own  road  in  similar  cases,  his  duties 
as  a State  director  not  requiring  familiarity  with  them. 

Mr.  Coleman  manifested  no  willingness  to  yield  to 
any  authority,  but  told  the  conductor,  “if  he  put  him 
out,  he  did  it  at  his  peril."  The  conductor  repeatedly 
urged  Mr.  Coleman  to  pay  his  fare,  and  settle  it  with 
the  officers  of  the  road  (precisely  what  Mr.  Coleman 
proposed  to  the  conductor,  except  that  Mr.  Coleman, 
in  the  one  case,  advanced  the  fare ; in  the  other,  the 
conductor),  and  courteously  asked  him  not  to  cause 
him  trouble.  Mr.  Coleman  refused  to  accede  to  these 
requests.  At  Stamford  Mr.  Coleman  was  ejected  by 
force  from  the  car.  He  was  requested  to  leave  imme- 
diately before  his  expulsion.  He  declined  to  do  so ; 
and,  instead  of  “ passively  resisting,"  braced  his  knees 
against  the  seat  in  front  of  him,  and  placed  his  arm  un- 
der the  arm-rest  in  the  centre  of  the  seat.  He  was  taken 
from  the  car  by  main  force,  was  carried  to  the  platform 
of  the  station,  and  upon  the  platform  those  carrying 
him  fell  with  him.  The  evidence  did  not  sustain  the 
assertion  that  he  was  “thrown  broadside  upon  the 
platform.”  While  being  carried  out  he  resisted  with 
all  his  force,  kicking,  biting,  and  striking.  He  claimed 
to  have  been  struck  before  he  was  taken  into  the  aisle 
of  the  car.  The  evidence  upon  this  point  was  con- 
flicting, both  as  to  his  being  struck  and  as  to  whether 
he  gave  or  was  given  the  first  blow.  The  Court  limit- 
ed the  responsibility  of  the  Company  to  the  acts  of 
the  employ6s  engaged  in  ejecting  Mr.  Coleman  from 
the  car.  Not  a witness  identified  the  striker  of  the 
blow,  but  every  employe  who  assisted  in  ejecting 
Mr.  Coleman  was  present  at  the  trial,  and  denied 
striking  him.  Is  it  quite  fair,  then,  to  fasten  the  blow 
upon  those  who,  uncontradicted,  deny  it,  or  to  dignify 
Mr.  Coleman’s  turbulent  conduct  as  self-defense  ? I 

The  injury  occasioned  by  the  blow  was  admitted  to  1 
be  slight  The  only  serious  injury  which  Mr.  Cole-  i 
man  suffered  was  an  increased  tendency  to  hernia. 
But  Mr.  Coleman  knew  that  he  w’as  subject  to  this 
disease,  and  wore  a truss.  His  physician  stated  that 
the  resistance  by  bracing  his  knees  and  holding  on  to 
the  seat  would  have  aggravated  his  hernia  more  than 
£»y  etl»e|  violence  to  which  he  was  exposed.  It  cer- 


tainly requires  no  argument  to  show  that  Mr.  Cole- 
man was  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  injuries  oc- 
casioned by  his  own  contribution  thereto.  Has  he  a 
special  claim  to  sympathy  for  a voluntary  aggravation 
of  a disease  known  only  to  himself? 

There  are  other  serious  inaccuracies  of  statement  in 
the  article  to  which  I have  referred.  I have  mention- 
ed enough  to  show  you  that  the  information  upon 
which  you  relied  is,  to  say  the  least,  ex  parte. 

I do  not  ask  you  to  weigh  my  statements  against 
those  of  your  informant.  Having  tried  the  case  at  all 
its  trials,  in  banc  and  at  nisi  prim,  I am,  of  course,  fa- 
miliar with  the  testimony;  hut  should  you  deem  it 
important  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  which  has  the  bet- 
ter means  of  information,  the  stenographer’s  notes 
will  be  allowed  you  for  private  inspection. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  suggest  any  argument  re- 
specting the  law  of  the  case.  However  sound  your 
views  may  be,  from  necessity  the  interpretation  by 
the  courts  must  conclude  the  matter.  Permit  me, 
however,  to  remind  you  that  the  principle  claimed  by 
Mr.  Coleman,  viz.,  that  a railroad  ticket  is  received  in- 
dependent of  regulations— that  a passenger  can  elect 
how  he  will  use  it,  notwithstanding  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  purchased,  and  the  contract  of  which  it  is 
evidence— and  that  a ticket  of  passage  from  one  termi- 
nus of  a railroad  to  the  other  gives  the  holder  the  right 
to  apportion  his  travel  to  such  stations  as  he  may  de- 
sire until  he  has  traveled  the  length  of  the  road— is 
contrary  to  the  entire  current  of  adjudication  in  every 
respectable  court  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
Both  Mr.  Chief-Justice  Bingham,  who  first  tried  the 
case,  and  Mr.  Justice  Reed,  who  presided  at  the  sec- 
ond trial,  denied  Mr.  Coleman’s  legal  theory,  and  the 
eminent  counsel  who  represented  him  did  not  except 
to  their  charge. 

If  Mr.  Coleman  honestly  sought  to  test  his  legal 
right  in  the  premises,  he  in  no  way  compromised  his 
claim  by  leaving  the  care  under  protest,  or  by  submit- 
ting to  expulsion  without  resistance.  His  remedy 
would  be  full  and  complete  had  he  sued  for  damages 
occasioned  by  detention  at  Stamford,  or  even  for  the 
price  of  his  passage-money.  And  he  is  peculiarly  for- 
tunate in  his  incorporation  into  the  editorial  columns 
of  so  respectable  a journal  as  your  own  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  “ The  Rights  of  Railway  Travelers.” 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  the  suit  in  which  you 
pass  judgment  is  not  yet  decided.  The  jurors  who  are 
to  pass  upon  the  issues  of  fact  involved  therein  are 
likely  to  read  your  article ; and  is  it  quite  fair  for  a 
journal  occupying  the  position  of  Harper's  Weekly  to 
prejudge  a case  upon  an  ex  parte  statement  ? Is  it  just 
to  present  to  the  traveling  public,  among  which  your 
paper  largely  circulates,  a report  of  a case  as  yet  un- 
determined, the  only  tendency  of  which  is  adverse  to 
the  defendant  ? Mr.  Coleman  elected  his  remedy  and 
his  forum  to  redress  such  wrongs  as  he  may  have  suf- 
fered. His  conduct  was  not  that  of  a representative 
man  seeking  protection  for  the  traveling  public.  He 
is  not  entitled  to  be  clothed  with  any  of  the  attributes 
of  a vindicator  of  rights  denied.  His  case  is  simply 
that  of  a traveling  agent  desiring,  very  properly,  to 
make  the  most  of  his  money,  who,  failing  in  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  off  a ticket,  known  to  be  invalid,  with- 
out detection,  and  disappointed  in  efforts  to  cajole  or 
intimidate  the  conductor,  disturbed  a car  full  of  pas- 
sengers in  his  obstinate  zeal  to  seek  litigation,  expos- 
ing himself  to  injuries  which  he  alone  knew  he  was 
subject  to,  premeditatedly  and  deliberately,  and  at  the 
most  is  only  entitled  to  his  remedy  at  law,  which  he 
has  voluntarily  sought. 

Until  that  remedy  fails  we  ask  a suspension  of  judg- 
ment. Seeking  justice  as  our  right,  we  ask  the  Press 
not  to  usurp  the  duties  of  the  Courts,  and  to  allow  us 
at  least  a fair  field  where  we  ask  no  favor. 

The  importance  attributed  to  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy by  you  is  my  apology  for  the  length  of  this 
communication,  which  I trust  may  he  published  in 
such  portion  of  your  paper  as  will  meet  the  eye  of  the 
readers  of  your  editorial.  Appreciating  the  courtesy 
of  this  opportunity, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Calvin  G.  Child, 

of  Counsel  for  the  N.  Y.  and  A'.  H.  R.  R. 


NOTES. 

Captain  G.  Schweers  is  a name  to  be  as 
kindly  mentioned  as  that  of  Captain  Arthur 
Wellesley  Eyre  is  to  be  uttered  with  hor- 
ror. Captain  Schweers  commanded  the  steam- 
er Smidt,  which  left  Bremen  on  the  22d  of  Jan- 
uary and  was  struck  by  a hurricane  a week  after- 
ward, breaking  the  piston-rod  on  the  9th  of 
February.  For  twelve  days  the  ship  lay  to, 
while  captain,  engineers,  and  crew  worked  un- 
tiringly to  mend  the  machinery.  At  last  they 
started  with  halting  engines  and  came  on  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  after  a weary  voy- 
age of  fifty  days,  during  which  happily  all  wrere 
well,  Captain  Schweers  brought  his  ship  into 
port  and  to  the  hearty  welcome  of  a country 
which  feared  never  to  hear  of  the  voyagers 
again.  “The  captain’s  skill  and  presence  of 
mind  alone  saved  us,”  say  the  passengers.  Let 
us  remember  his  name  and  honor  him  1 


It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
case,  as  between  the  author  and  her  publishers. 
She  is  convinced  of  having  suffered  wrongs  and 
losses,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say  so  without 
mincing  words ; but  for  the  evidence  on  which 
she  brings  her  complaint,  and  justifies  herself  in 
making  the  public  acquainted  with  her  literary 
troubles,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  her  own 


Gail  Hamilton’s  new  volume,  “A  Battle  of 
the  Books,”  giving  her  version  of  her  differences 
with  her  publishers,  is  placed  before  the  public 
by  Messrs.  Hurd  & Houghton  in  the  most  at- 
tractive attire  of  the  Riverside  press.  Waiving 
the  consideration  of  the  taste  and  propriety  of 
such  a performance,  as  a question  decided  by 
the  author  for  herself,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
her  book  affords  much  entertaining  matter,  and 
will  doubtless  be  very  widely  read.  Even  those 
who  may  not  wholly  approve  of  what  some  will 
call  the  truly  feminine  way  in  which  she  evades 
the  implied  obligation  to  silence  on  a question 
submitted  by  both  parties  to  referees  for  final  de- 
cision, or  the  wisdom  of  complying  with  the  sar- 
castic wish  of  old  Job,  that  his  enemy  “would 
write  a book,”  will  not  deny  this  volume  the 
merit  of  sparkling  vivacity  and  interest.  The 
story  of  her  troubles  is  told  under  a very  trans- 
parent veil  of  fiction.  It  purports  to  give  the 
history  of  an  author’s  dealings  with  publishers 
just  a century  ago;  but  the  names  of  places, 
books,  magazines,  and  living  authors  and  pub- 
lishers are  so  slightly  disguised  as  to  be  recog- 
nizable at  a glance.  One  can  not  but  admire  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  rather  difficult  ma- 
chinery of  her  story  is  managed,  her  keen  satire, 
brilliant  style,  and  business-like  power  of  ana- 
lyzing contracts  and  detecting  the  weak  points  of* 
an  argument.  Now  that  she  is  fully  awake  to 
the  necessity  of  reading  a contract  before  signing 
it,  no  one  need  hope  to  catch  her  uappin^j(a||ii  j-  gipjurir' ^njrty-byQypt  U|vi|p|ti^pj  | ' pj 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

March  7 — In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  Introduced  for 
the  admission  of  Texas  on  the  same  conditions  as 
Virginia.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied 
with  a debate  on  the  Funding  bill.— In  the  House,  a 
bill  was  introduced  to  provide  for  additional  repre- 
sentation in  the  Forty-second  Congress. 

March  8.— In  the  Senate,  among  the  bills  introduced 
was  one  for  the  redemption  of  legal  tenders  by  pro- 
viding that  one-half  of  the  payments  on  duties  or  im- 
ports may  be  made  in  these  notes ; and  another  to 
promote  the  civilization  of  Indians,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  the  rights  of  citizenship.  A bill  was  report- 
ed making  it  a misdemeanor  to  fit  out  or  equip  ships 
of  war  for  use  by  a European  Power  in  subduing 
American  colonists  claiming  independence.— In  the 
House,  the  Georgia  bill  was  passed,  but  much  altered, 
as  Mr.  Bingham’s  amendment,  providing  that  nothing 
in  this  bill  shall  affect  the  present  office-holders  in 
the  State,  and  that  the  election  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  1870  be  held  on  the  day  named  in  the 
Constitution,  or  on  such  other  day  as  the  present 
Legislature  may  designate,  was  adopted  by  a vote  of 

March  9.— In  the  Senate,  the  Georgia  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  was  received  from  the  committee,  but  not 
considered.— In  the  House,  a resolution  was  offered 
censuring  the  action  of  certain  revenue  officers  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere  in  seizing  private  property 
and  papers,  and  asking  for  the  authority  under  which 
they  so  proceeded. 

March  10.— In  the  Senate,  a communication  was  re- 
ceived from  General  Reynolds,  of  Texas,  inclosing 
copies  of  the  new  Constitution  of  that  State,  and  an- 
nouncing the  ratification  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments. 
—In  the  House,  the  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  was  considered  at  some  length,  and  finally  passed 
without  a division.  It  makes  radical  changes  in  the 
military  branch  of  government  service  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  officers,  their  rank,  pay,  holding  civil  of- 
fice, brevets,  and  other  important  matters.  It  pro- 
vides for  a general  muster-out  of  supernumeraries: 
reduces  the  number  of  major-generals  to  three,  and 
of  brigadiers  to  six,  establishes  reduced  rates  of  pay, 
abolishes  certain  grades,  etc.  The  bill  was  considered 
in  sections,  and  all  were  agreed  to  as  reported,  with  but 
slight  modification,  excepting  the  thirteenth,  which 
transfers  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Department. 
This  was  rejected. 

March  11.— In  the  Senate,  the  Funding  bill  was 
passed  by  a vote  of  32  to  10.  Among  the  bills  intro- 
duced was  one  to  secure  more  efficient  seamen  for  the 
navy,  by  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a naval  ap- 
prentice from  each  congressional  district ; and  anoth- 
er to  regulate  telegraphic  correspondence  with  foreign 
countries.— In  the  House,  the  General  Deficiency  bill 
was  taken  up.  It  appropriates  an  aggregate  amouut 
of  $2,477,711  for  deficiencies  in  the  civil  service  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  The  largest  items  are  as  follows: 
For  post-offices  at  New  York,  $400,000;  Boston, 
$200,000 ; Mint  at  San  Francisco,  $100,000 ; and  Re- 
construction expenses,  $385,000. 

March  12. — The  Senate  was  not  in  session,  and  in 
the  House  the  day  was  entirely  taken  up  with  general 
debate. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Assembly  of  the  New  York  Legislature  has 
passed  a bill,  by  a vote  of  62  to  54,  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  clause  in  relation  to  thr 
sale  of  lager  beer  or  any  other  liquors  on  Sundays  anc 
election  days,  in  any  incorporated  city,  reads  us  fol- 
lows : 

“ Licenses  granted,  as  in  this  act  provided,  shall  not 
authorize  any  person  or  persons  to  expose  for  sale,  or 
sell,  give  away  or  dispose  of,  any  strong  or  spirituous 
liquors,  wines,  ale,  or  beer,  on  any  day  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  or  on  any 
day  upon  which  a general  or  special  election  shall  be 
held,  within  one-quarter  of  a mile  from  the  place 
where  the  same  shall  be  held,  or  on  Sunday.  And  all 
places  licensed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  closed  and  kept 
closed  on  Sundays  and  election  days,  and  between  the 
hours  aforesaid  on  all  other  days.  Nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  hotels  from 
receiving  and  otherwise  entertaining  the  traveling 
public  upon  Sundays,  or  from  allowing  free  ingress  or 
egress  on  that  day  from  any  place  so  licensed  as  afore- 
said, or  from  preventing  the  sale  of  layer  beer  within  the 
limits  of  any  city  and  in  the  counties  of  New  York  and 
Kings  on  that  day  in  any  public  garden  or  other  place, 
not  m public  view,  licensed  as  aforesaid." 

The  words  in  italics  seem  to  open  a pretty  wide  door 
for  Sunday  traffic  in  liquor. 

At  a recent  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Assembly  the  abolition  of  the  City  Commissions 
was  discussed,  the  exemption  of  the  Central  Park 
Commission  being  the  point  of  difference.  It  was 
agreed  that  all  should  be  abolished.  The  Senate,  it  is 
said,  desires  to  leave  the  Central  Park  Commission 
undisturbed. 

The  trial  of  M'Farland,  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
Richardson,  is  to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April. 

The  Republicans  oi  New  Hampshire  have  re-elected 
Governor  Stearns  by  a considerable  majority. 

After  a boisterous  but  uneventful  passage  of  49  days 
from  Bremen  the  steamer  Smidt  arrived  at  this  port  in 
safety  on  the  11th  inst  The  City  of  Boston  has  not  yet 
been  heard  from. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

It  is  reported  from  Rome  that  a schema  on  infallibil- 
ity was  recently  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Council.  It  asserts  that  the  Church  pos- 
sesses supreme  and  complete  primacy,  and  that  the 
principality  over  the  universal  Church  was  received 
with  plenitude  of  power  from  the  Lord  himself  by  St. 
Peter,  of  whom  the  Pontiff  is  the  successor.  All  ques- 
tions of  faith  must  be  determined  under  that  power ; 
else  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  Peter  would  be  disre- 
garded. This  is  proved  by  results.  In  the  Apostolic 
See,  Catholic  and  immaculate,  the  doctrine  has  always 
been  fully  maintained ; consequently  “ we  inculcate, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Council,  and  define  as  a 
dogma  of  faith,  that,  thanks  to  Divine  assistance,  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  of  whom  it  was  said  in  the  person  of 
Peter  by  Christ,  1 1 have  prayed  for  all,’  can  not  err 
when  acting  as  supreme  teacher  of  all  Christians." 
The  schema  defines  what  the  Church  must  hold  in 
faith  and  morals,  and  that  the  prerogative  of  Papal 
infallibility  extends  over  the  same  matters  to  which 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church  is  applicable.  “If  auy 
should  dare,  which  God  forbid,  to  controvert  the  pres- 
ent definition,  let  him  know  that  he  departs  from  the 
true  faith.”  The  French  and  other  Governments  have 
demanded  that  their  diplomatic  representatives  shall 
be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the  CounciL 

A duel  has  taken  place  near  Madrid  between  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier  and  Prince  Henri  de  Bourbon, 
growing  out  of  a political  letter  written  by  the  Prince 
to  the  friends  of  the  Duke.  The  Prince  fell  dead  at 
the  third  fire,  shot  through  the  head. 

The  death  of  Count  Mon  talembert,  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal, GathqjicnartN  in  France,  took  place  at  Paris 
on  the  istU  las  toil  t.  iTHe!was  lb  his  sixtieth  vear. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  had  au  interview  with 
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THE  WILD-BO AK.i 

“Of  all  the  animals  in  India  killed  by  me” — 
writes  Captain  Shakespeare,  a celebrated  hunt- 
er— “the  tiger,  wild  elephant,  buffalo,  bison, 
bear,  boar,  panther,  and  leopard,  not  one  has 
ever  made  good  his  charge  against  the  deadly 
bullets  of  my  heaty  rifle,  or  against  the  spear, 
save  the  wild-boar  and  panther.  I consider  hog- 
hunting to  be  the  finest  sport  in  the  world.  ” 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  only  seen  the  pig 
in  a domestic  sta|R|  to.  realize  the. force  and  truth 


of1  the  foregoing  statement.  What  trace  is  there 
of  thundering  speed,  eyes  savage  as  those  of  a 
trapped  tiger,  and  glowing  as  red-hot  charcoal ; 
of  strength  to  rush  beneath  the  horse’s  belly  and 
bear  him,  with  the  hunter  on  his  back,  sheer  off 
his  legs  ; or  of  the  terrible  nine-inch-long  tusk, 
which,  entering  the  steed’s  flank,  would  plow  a 
deep  gory  rut,  ending  only  at  the  shoulder-bone  ? 
What  trace  is  there  of  all  this  in  the  meek  sow, 
affectionately  cuddling  her  litter  of  tiny  squeak- 
ers, or  grunting  her  gratitude  to  Roger  who  re- 
plenishes her  trough,  and  rolling  her  eyes  with 


delicious  languor  as  the  worthy  young  mash- 
bearer,  lear  ing  dreamily  over  the  wicket,  scratch- 
es her  back  ? 

In  various  parts  of  Europe  the  boar  still  roams 
at  large — in  parts  of  France,  and  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  deep  forests  of  Germany;  but 
little  or  nothing  is  done  at  the  present  day  in 
boar-hunting.  India  is  the  great  field  for  this 
sport,  and  the  animals  there  found  are  certainly 
the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  any  in  the 
world.  There  the  boar  roams  the  jungle,  fearing 
not  even  the  terrible  tiger ; crops  his  dinner  at  ! 


the  verge  of  the  auburn-striped  monster’s  lair, 
and  comes  down  with  him  to  the  pool  to  slake 
his  thirst;  yet  that  no  affection  exists  between 
them  is  certain,  from  the  fact  that  now  and  then 
sportsmen  come  across  boars  and  tigers  dead,  the 
latter  bearing  marks  of  the  wild  pig’s  tremen- 
dous tusks. 

Boar-hunting  in  India  is  always  conducted  on 
horseback,  and  the  chief  weapon  employed  is  the 
spear.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  in  use.  The 
one  adopted  in  Eastern  Hindostan  is  called  a 
4 ^ p Wj^J^pet  long,  weighted  heavily 
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is  considered  that,  when  hard  run,  a boar  has 
been  known  to  tuck  in  his  feet  and  fling  himself 
over  a bank  fifteen  feet  deep,  falling  on  his  chest, 
to  be  np  and  oflF  again  in  an  instant,  the  disad- 


bushes,  and  along  the  face  of  rocks  at  an  angle 
of  forty  degrees,  and  more  slippery  than  the 
Nicolson  pavement  in  foggy  weather.  It  is 
very  possible  to  have  a horse  too  ardent:  when  it 


consequence  so  long  as  the  horse  is  thoroughly 
trained  to  the  sport.  Wherever  a hog  will  go, 
even  when  hard  pressed,  there  should  the  horse 
follow— up  steep  hills,  down  sudden  slopes,  over 


at  one  end  with  lead.  In  Western  Hindostan 
hunters  have  adopted  a lance  about  ten  feet  in 
length,  without  any  counterpoise.  The  writer’s 
experience  is,  that  the  style  of  snear  is  of  little 
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vantage  of  mounting  a horse  who  hunts  boars 
for  his  own  amusement  will  be  apparent. 

As  in  Indian  boar-hunting  there  is  generally 
as  much  racing  as  fighting,  and  the  hunter’s  valor 
goes  for  naught  unless  he  possesses  such  facilities 
as  will  make  him  more  than  a match  for  the 
fleet,  tusked  monster,  a fast  horse  is  indispensa- 
ble. * ‘ At  his  first  burst  the  Indian  boar  will  run 
away  from  the  fleetest  Arab  racer.”  Therefore 
care  is  taken  to  give  the  horse  every  possible  ad- 
vantage. It  generally  happens  that  the  pasture- 
ground  selected  by  the  cunning  boar  is  situated  a 
long  distance — ten,  twenty,  even  thirty  miles — 
from  his  strong-hold.  Setting  out  in  the  even- 
ing, he  goes  at  a steady  pace,  and  reaches  his 
feeding  - place  about  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Here  he  gorges,  as  only  hogs  wild  and  tame  can 
gorge,  sugar-cane,  or  such  other  food  as  he  fan- 
cies, and,  strolling  off,  reaches  home  before  day- 
light. This  is  the  time  to  hunt  him.  He  is  full, 
tired,  and  sleepy,  and  altogether  incapable  of 
running  his  fastest.  Indeed  it  may  take  a great 
gang  of  natives,  with  tomtoms,  bells,  cymbals, 
horns,  and  other  implements  of  hideous  Indian 
music,  to  rouse  him  from  his  covert;  and  roused 
he  must  be,  for  to  penetrate  to  his  sanctum 
afoot,  however  perfectly  armed,  would  be  a sui- 
cidal act.  When  roused,  however,  the  boar  will 
make  the  best  running  he  can ; and  here  the 
hunter’s  horse  has  the  advantage,  for  his  master 
has  taken  care,  after  he  has  had  his  supper  over- 
night, to  put  a muzzle  over  his  mouth,  and  he  is 
led  out  in  the  morning  empty  and  light,  and  in  a 
condition  to  go  at  the  fastest  pace  he  is  capable 
of.  The  hunter’s  great  aim  is  to  “blow”  his 
formidable  game  at  the  first  burst  and  bring  him 
to  bay,  well  knowing  that  if  he  allows  the  boar  to 
keep  the  lead  until  he  recovers  his  wind,  his 
hungry  horse  will  flag  and  droop  his  ears,  while 
the  game,  with  his  tail  erect,  is  still  at  a hard 
gallop. 

The  secret*  of  riding  a wild  hog  is  to  ride  as 
close  to  him  as  you  can,  keeping  him  on  the  spear 
or  right  hand  of  you.  You  must  be  able  to  turn 
the  horse  with  the  hog,  and  therefore  the  horse 
must  be  always  in  hand.  In  short,  when  the  hog 
flags  in  speed  the  hunter  must  be  ready  to  make 
his  horse  spring  upon  him,  so  to  speak.  The 
spear  then  goes  through  the  foe ; and  if  the  hog 
charges  at  the  time,  the  increased  impetus  of  two 
bodies  meeting  at  such  speed  generally  drives 
the  spear  through  from  end  to  end. 

Wild  pigs  are  found  also  in  Africa.  Do 
Chaillu  describes  one  variety  as  attaining  very 
great  size.  “It  is  conspicuous,”  he  says,  “for 
a curious  white  face,  adorned  with  several  large, 
warty  protuberances  on  each  side,  half-way  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  nose.  These,  and  the  singu- 
larly long  bristles  which  surround  the  eyes,  and 
the  long  ears,  ending  in  a tuft  of  coarse  hair, 
have  a very  curious  effect.  The  color  of  the 
body  is  red.” 

Most  difficult  game  these  red,  hairy-eyed  pigs 
appear  to  be.  They  are  described  as  tremendous- 
ly savage,  and  active  as  terriers.  Du  Chaillu, 
singling  a boar  from  among  a herd,  and  bringing 
him  down  with  a bullet,  its  companions  in  their 
fright  “made  a leap  which  must  have  measured 
over  ten  yards.  ” “I  have  repeatedly  seen  them,  ” 
says  he,  “ leaping  across  the  Ovenga,  where  by 
my  own  measurement  it  was  more  than  eight 
yards  wide.” 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 
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SIXTH  SCENE.— SWANHAVEN  LODGE. 

CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FIRST. 

SEEDS  OF  THE  FUTURE  (FIRST  SOWING). 

“ Not  so  large  as  Windygates.  But— shall  we 
say  snug,  Jones  ?” 

4 4 And  comfortable,  Smith.  1 quite  agree  with 
you.” 

Such  was  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
two  choral  gentlemen  on  Julius  Delamayn ’s 
house  in  Scotland.  It  was,  as  usual  with  Smith 
and  Jones,  a sound  judgment — as  far  as  it  went. 
Swanhaven  Lodge  was  not  half  the  size  of  Windy- 
gates ; but  it  had  been  inhabited  for  two  cen- 
turies when  the  foundations  of  Windygates  were 
first  laid — and  it  possessed  the  advantages,  with- 
out inheriting  the  drawbacks,  of  its  age.  There 
is  in  an  old  house  a friendly  adaptation  to  the 
human  character,  as  there  is  in  an  old  hat  a 
friendly  adaptation  to  the  human  head.  The 
visitor  who  left  Swanhaven  quitted  it  with  some- 
thing like  a sense  of  leaving  home.  Among  the 
few  houses  not  our  own  which  take  a strong 
hold  on  our  sympathies  this  was  one.  The  or- 
namental grounds  were  far  inferior  in  size  and 
splendor  to  the  grounds  at  Windygates.  But 
the  park  was  beautiful — less  carefully  laid  out, 
but  also  less  monotonous  than  an  English  park. 
The  lake  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  estate, 
famous  for  its  breed  of  swans,  was  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  neighborhood ; and  the  house 
had  a history,  associating  it  with  more  than  one 
celebrated  Scottish  name,  which  had  been  written 
and  illustrated  by  Julius  Delamayn.  Visitors  to 
Swanhaven  Lodge  were  invariably  presented  with 
a copy  of  the  volume  (privately  printed).  One  in 
twenty  read  it.  The  rest  were  “charmed,”  and 
looked  at  the  pictures. 

The  day  was  the  last  day  of  August,  and  the 
occasion  was  the  garden-party  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Delamayn.  _ . . 

Smith  and  Jones-Ufb^ohtihg^iatt'^e  other 


guests  at  Windygates,  in  Lady  Lundie’s  train — 
exchanged  their  opinions  on  the  merits  of  the 
house,  standing  on  a terrace  at  the  back,  near  a 
flight  of  steps  which  led  down  into  the  garden. 
They  formed  the  van-guard  of  the  visitors,  ap- 
pearing by  twos  and  threes  from  the  reception 
rooms,  and  all  bent  on  going  to  see  the  swans 
before  the  amusements  of  the  day  began.  Julius 
Delamayn  came  out  with  the  first  detachment, 
recruited  Smith  and  Jones,  and  other  wandering 
bachelors,  by  the  way,  and  set  forth  for  the  lake. 
An  interval  of  a minute  or  two  passed — and  the 
terrace  remained  empty.  Then  two  ladies — at 
the  head  of  a second  detachment  of  visitors — 
appeared  under  the  old  stone  porch  which  shel- 
tered the  entrance  on  that  side  of  the  house. 
One  of  the  ladies  was  a modest,  pleasant  little 
person,  very  simply  dressed.  The  other  was  of 
the  tall  and  formidable  type  of  “fine  women,’ 
clad  in  dazzling  array.  The  first  was  Mrs.  Ju- 
lius Delamayn.  The  second  was  Lady  Lundie. 

“Exquisite!"  cried  her  ladyship,  surveying 
the  old  mullioned  windows  of  the  house,  with 
their  framing  of  creepers,  and  the  grand  stone 
buttresses  projecting  at  intervals  from  the  wall, 
each  with  its  bright  little  circle  of  flowers  bloom- 
ing round  the  base.  “Iam  really  grieved  that 
Sir  Patrick  should  have  missed  this.” 

44  I think  you  said,  Lady  Lundie,  that  Sir  Pat- 
rick had  been  called  to  Edinburgh  by  family 
business  ?” 

“Business,  Mrs.  Delamayn,  which  is  any 
thing  but  agreeable  to  me,  as  one  member  of  the 
family.  It  has  altered  all  my  arrangements  for 
the  autumn.  My  step-daughter  is  to  be  married 
next  week.” 

“Is  it  so  near  as  that?  May  I ask  who  the 
gentleman  is  ?” 

“ Mr.  Arnold  Brinkworth.” 

“Surely  I have  some  association  with  that 
name  ?” 

“ You  have  probably  heard  of  him,  Mrs.  Dela- 
mayn, as  the  heir  to  Miss  Brinkworth’s  Scotch 
property  ?” 

“Exactly!  Have  you  brought  Mr.  Brink- 
worth  here  to-day  ?” 

“I  bring  his  apologies,  as  well  as  Sir  Pat- 
rick’s. They  went  to  Edinburgh  together  the 
day  before  yesterday.  The  lawyers  engage  to 
have  the  settlements  ready  in  three  or  four  days 
more,  if  a personal  consultation  can  be  managed. 
Some  formal  question,  I believe,  connected  with 
title-deeds.  Sir  Patrick  thought  the  safest  way 
and  the  speediest  way  would  be  to  take  Mr. 
Brinkworth  with  him  to  Edinburgh — to  get  the 
business  over  to-day — and  to  wait  until  we  join 
them,  on  our  way  south,  to-morrow.” 

“ You  leave  Windygates,  in  this  lovely  weath- 
er ?” 

“Most  unwillingly ! The  truth  is,  Mrs.  Dela- 
mayn, I am  at  my  step-daughter’s  mercy.  Her 
uncle  has  the  authority,  as  her  guardian — and 
the  use  he  makes  of  it  is  to  give  her  her  own 
way  in  every  thing.  It  was  only  on  Friday  last 
that  she  consented  to  let  the  day  be  fixed — and 
even  then  she  made  it  a positive  condition  that 
the  marriage  was  not  to  take  place  in  Scotland. 
Pure  willfulness ! But  what  can  I do  ? Sir  Pat- 
rick submits  ; and  Mr.  Brinkworth  submits.  If 
I am  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  I must  fol- 
low their  example.  I feel  it  my  duty  to  be 
present — and,  as  a matter  of  course,  I sacrifice 
myself.  We  start  for  London  to-morrow.” 

44  Is  Miss  Lundie  to  be  married  in  London  at 
this  time  of  year  ?” 

“No.  We  only  pass  through,  on  our  way  to 
Sir  Patrick’s  place  in  Kent — the  place  that  came 
to  him  with  the  title ; the  place  associated  with 
the  last  days  of  my  beloved  husband.  Another 
trial  for  me  / The  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized 
on  the  scene  of  my  bereavement.  My  old  wound 
is  to  be  reopened  on  Monday  next — simply  be- 
cause my  step-daughter  has  taken  a dislike  to 
Windygates.” 

“This  day  week,  then,  is  the  day  of  the  mar- 
riage ?” 

“Yes.  This  day  week.  There  have  been 
reasons  for  hurrying  it  which  I need  not  trouble 
you  with.  No  words  can  say  how  I wish  it 
was  over. — But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Delamayn,  how 
thoughtless  of  me  to  assail  you  with  my  family 
worries ! You  are  so  sympathetic.  That  is  my 
only  excuse.  Don’t  let  me  keep  you  from  your 
guests.  I could  linger  in  this  sweet  place  for- 
ever ! Where  is  Mrs.  Glenarm  ?” 

“ I really  don’t  know.  I missed  her  when  we 
came  out  on  the  terrace.  She  will  very  likely 
join  us  at  the  lake.  Do  you  care  about  seeing 
the  lake,  Lady  Lundie  ?” 

“ I adore  the  beauties  of  Nature,  Mrs.  Dela- 
mayn— especially  lakes !” 

“ We  have  something  to  show  you  besides ; we 
have  a breed  of  swans  on  the  lake,  peculiar  to 
the  place.  My  husband  has  gone  on  with  some 
of  our  friends  ; and  I believe  we  are  expected  to 
follow,  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  the  party — in  charge 
of  my  sister — have  seen  the  house.” 

“And  what  a house,  Mrs.  Delamayn ! His- 
torical associations  in  every  comer  of  it ! It  is 
such  a relief  to  my  mind  to  take  refuge  in  the 
past.  When  I am  far  away  from  this  sweet 
place  I shall  people  Swanhaven  with  its  depart- 
ed inmates,  and  share  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
centuries  since.” 

As  Lady  Lundie  announced,  in  these  terms, 
her  intention  of  adding  to  the  population  of  the 
past,  the  last  of  the  guests  who  had  been  roam- 
ing over  the  old  house  appeared  under  the  porch. 
Among  the  members  forming  this  final  addition 
to  the  garden-party  were  Blanche,  and  a friend 
of  her  own  age  whom  she  had  met  at  Swan- 
haven. The  two  girls  lagged  behind  the  rest, 
talking  confidentially,  arm  in  arm — the  subject 
(it  is  surely  needless  to  add  ?)  being  the  coming 
marriage. 

“ But,  dearest  Blanche,  why  are  you  not  to  be 
married  at  Windygates  ?” 

“I  detest  Windygates,  Janet.  I have  the 
m06t  miserable  associations  with  the  place. 


Don’t  ask  me  what  they  are ! The  effort  of  my 
life  is  not  to  think  of  them  now.  I long  to  see 
the  last  of  Windygates.  As  for  being  married 
there,  I have  made  it  a condition  that  I am  not 
to  be  married  in  Scotland  at  all.  ” 

“ What  has  poor  Scotland  done  to  forfeit  your 
good  opinion,  my  dear  ?” 

“ Poor  Scotland,  Janet,  is  a place  where  people 
don’t  know  whether  they  are  married  or  not.  I 
have  heard  all  about  it  from  my  uncle.  And  I 
know  somebody  who  has  been  a victim— an  inno- 
cent victim — to  a Scotch  marriage.  ” 

“ Absurd,  Blanche ! Y ou  are  thinking  of  run- 
away matches,  and  making  Scotland  responsible 
for  the  difficulties  of  people  who  daren’t  own  the 
truth !” 

“ I am  not  at  all  absurd.  I am  thinking  of 
the  dearest  friend  I have.  If  you  only  knew — ” 

“My  dear!  1 am  Scotch,  remember ! You 
can  be  married  just  as  well — I really  must  insist 
on  that — in  Scotland  as  in  England.  ” 

“I  hate  Scotland!” 

“Blanche!” 

“ I never  was  so  unhappy  in  my  life  as  I have 
been  in  Scotland.  I never  want  to  see  it  again. 
I am  determined  to  be  married  in  England — 
from  the  dear  old  house  where  I used  to  live 
when  I was  a little  girl.  . My  uncle  is  quite  will- 
ing. He  understands  me  and  feels  for  me.” 

“Is  that  as  much  as  to  say  that  I don’t  un- 
derstand you  and  feel  for  you  ? Perhaps  I had 
better  relieve  you  of  my  company,  Blanche?” 

“ If  you  are  going  to  speak  to  me  in  that  way, 
perhaps  you  had !” 

4 Am  I to  hear  my  native  country  run  down 
and  not  to  say  a word  in  defense  of  it?” 

“Oh!  you  Scotch  people  make  such  a fuss 
about  your  native  country!” 

“ lie  Scotch  people!  you  are  of  Scotch  ex- 
traction yourself,  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  talk  in  that  way.  I wish  you  good-morning !” 

“ I wish  you  a better  temper !” 

A minute  since  the  two  young  ladies  had 
been  like  twin  roses  on  one  stalk.  Now  they 
parted  with  red  cheeks  and  hostile  sentiments 
and  cutting  words.  How  ardent  is  the  warmth 
of  youth ! how  unspeakably  delicate  the  fragility 
of  female  friendship ! 

The  flock  of  visitors  followed  Mrs.  Delamayn 
to  the  shores  of  the  lake.  For  a few  minutes 
after  the  terrace  was  left  a solitude.  Then  there 
appeared  under  the  porch  a single  gentleman, 
lounging  out  with  a flower  in  his  mouth  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  This  was  the  strongest 
man  at  Swanhaven — otherwise,  Geoffrey  Dela- 
mayn. 

After  a moment  a lady  appeared  behind  him, 
walking  softly,  so  as  not  to  be  heard.  She  was 
superbly  dressed  after  the  newest  and  the  most 
costly  Parisian  design.  The  brooch  on  her  bo- 
som was  a single  diamond  of  resplendent  water 
and  great  size.  The  fan  in  her  hand  was  a 
master-piece  of  the  finest  Indian  workmanship. 
She  looked  what  she  was,  a person  possessed  of 
plenty  oftsuperfluous  money,  but  not  additionally 
blest  with  plenty  of  superfluous  intelligence  to 
correspond.  This  was  the  childless  young  widow 
of  the  great  iron-master — otherwise,  Mrs.  Glen- 
arm. 

The  rich  woman  tapped  the  strong  man  co- 
quettishly  on  the  shoulder  with  her  fan.  “ Ah ! 
you  bad  boy!”  she  said,  with  a slightly-labored 
archness  of  look  and  manner.  “Have  I found 
you  at  last !”  • 

Geoffrey  sauntered  on  to  the  terrace — keeping 
the  lady  behind  him  with  a thoroughly  savage  su- 
periority to  all  civilized  submission  to  the  sex — 
and  looked  at  his  watch. 

“I  said  I’d  come  here  when  I’d  got  half  an 
hour  to  myself,”  he  mumbled,  turning  the  flower 
carelessly  between  his  teeth.  44  I’ve  got  half  an 
hour,  and  here  I am.” 

“Did  you  come  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  vis- 
itors, or  did  you  come  for  the  sake  of  seeing  Me?” 

Geoffrey  smiled  graciously,  and  gave  the  flower 
another  turn  in  his  teeth.  “You.  Of  course.” 

The  iron-master’s  widow  took  his  arm,  and 
looked  up  at  him — as  only  a young  woman  would 
have  dared  to  look  up — with  the  searching  sum- 
mer light  streaming  in  its  full  brilliancy  on  her 
face. 

Reduced  to  the  plain  expression  of  what  it  is 
really  worth,  the  average  English  idea  of  beauty  in 
women  may  be  summed  up  in  three  words — youth, 
health,  plumpness.  The  more  spiritual  charm  of 
intelligence  and  vivacity,  the  subtler  attraction  of 
delicacy  of  lineandfitnessof  detail,  are  little  looked 
for  and  seldom  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  men  in 
this  island.  It  is  impossible  otherwise  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  blindness  of  perception 
which  (to  give  one  instance  only)  makes  nine 
Englishmen  out  of  ten  who  visit  France  come 
back  declaring  that  they  have  not  seen  a single 
pretty  Frenchwoman,  in  or  out  of  Paris,  in  the 
w hole  country.  Our  popular  type  of  beauty  pro- 
claims itself,  in  its  fullest  material  development, 
at  every  shop  in  which  an  illustrated  periodical 
is  sold.  The  same  fleshy -faced  girl,  with  the 
same  inane  smile,  and  with  no  other  expression 
whatever,  appears  under  every  form  of  illustra- 
tion, week  after  week,  and  month  after  month, 
all  the  year  round.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
what  Mrs.  Glenarm  was  like,  have  only  to  go  out 
and  stop  at  any  bookseller’s  or  news-vendor’s 
shop,  and  there  they  will  see  her  in  the  first  illus- 
tration, with  a young  woman  in  it,  which  they 
discover  in  the  w indow.  The  one  noticeable  pe- 
culiarity in  Mrs.  Glenarm ’s  purely  commonplace 
and  purely  material  beauty,  which  would  have 
struck  an  observant  and  a cultivated  man,  was 
the  curious  girlishness  of  her  look  and  manner. 
No  stranger  speaking  to  this  woman — who  had 
been  a wife  at  twenty,  and  who  was  now  a wid- 
ow at  twenty-four — would  ever  have  thought  of 
addressing  her  otherwise  than  as  “Miss." 

“ Is  that  the  use  you  make  of  a flower  when  I 
give  it  to  you?”  she  said  to  Geoffrey.  “Mum- 
bling it  in  your  teeth,  you  wretch,  as  if  you  were 
a horse!” 
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“If  you  come  to  that,”  returned  Geoffrey, 
“ I’m  more  a horse  than  a man.  I’m  going  to 
run  in  a race,  and  the  public  are  betting  on  me. 
Haw!  haw!  Five  to  four.” 

4 4 Five  to  four ! I believe  he  thinks  of  nothing 
but  betting.  You  great  heavy  creature,  I can  t 
move  you.  Don’t  you  see  I want  to  go  like  the 
rest  of  them  to  the  lake  ? No ! you’re  not  to  let 
go  of  my  arm!  You’re  to  take  me.” 

“Can’t  do  it.  Must  be  back  with  Perry  in 
half  an  hour.” 

(Perry  was  the  trainer  from  London.  He  had 
arrived  sooner  than  he  had  been  expected,  and 
had  entered  on  his  functions  three  days  since.) 

“ Don’t  talk  to  me  about  Perry ! A little  vul- 
gar wretch.  Put  him  off.  You  won’t?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  are  such  a brute  that  you  would 
rather  be  with  Perry  than  be  with  me?” 

“The  betting’s  at  five  to  four,  my  dear.  And 
the  race  comes  off  in  a month  from  this.” 

“Oh!  go  away  to  your  beloved  Perry ! I hate 
you.  I hope  you’ll  lose  the  race.  Stop  in  your 
cottage.  Pray  don’t  come  back  to  the  house. 
And — mind  this ! — don’t  presume  to  say  4 my 
dear’  to  me  again.” 

“ It  ain’t  presuming  half  far  enough,  is  it  ? 
Wait  a bit.  Give  me  till  the  race  is  run — and 
then  I’ll  presume  to  marry  you.” 

“ You ! You  will  be  as  old  as  Methuselah,  if 
ou  wait  till  I am  your  wife.  I dare  say  Perry 
as  got  a sister.  Suppose  you  ask  him  ? She 
would  be  just  the  right  person  for  you.” 

Geoffrey  gave  the  flower  another  turn  in  his 
teeth,  and  looked  as  if  he  thought  the  idea  worth 
considering. 

“All  right,  ” he  said.  4 4 Any  thing  to  be  agree- 
able to  you.  I’ll  ask  Perry.” 

He  turned  away,  as  if  he  was  going  to  do  it  at 
once.  Mrs.  Glenarm  put  out  a little  hand,  rav- 
ishingly  clothed  in  a blush-colored  glove,  and 
laid  it  on  the  athlete’s  mighty  arm.  She  pinched 
those  iron  muscles  (the  pride  and  glory  of  En- 
gland) gently.  “What  a man  you  are!”  she 
said.  “ I never  met  with  any  body  like  you  be- 
fore!” 

The  whole  secret  of  the  power  that  Geoffrey 
had  acquired  over  her  was  in  those  words. 

They  had  been  together  at  Swanhaven  for  lit- 
tle more  than  ten  days ; and  in  that  time  he  had 
made  the  conquest  of  Mrs.  Glenarm.  On  the  day 
before  the  garden-party — in  one  of  the  leisure  in- 
tervals allowed  him  by  Perry — he  had  caught  her 
alone,  had  taken  her  by  the  arm,  and  had  asked 
her,  in  so  many  words,  if  she  would  marry  him. 
Instances  on  record  of  women  who  have  been 
wooed  and  won  in  ten  days  are — to  speak  it  with 
all  possible  respect — not  wanting.  But  an  in- 
stance of  a woman  willing  to  have  it  known  still 
remains  to  be  discovered.  The  iron-master’s  wid- 
ow exacted  a promise  of  secrecy  before  she  com- 
mitted herself.  When  Geoffrey  had  pledged  his 
word  to  hold  his  tongue  in  public  until  she  gave 
him  leave  to  speak,  Mrs.  Glenarm,  without  further 
hesitation,  said  Yes — having,  be  it  observed,  said 
No,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  to  at  least 
half  a dozen  men  who  were  Geoffrey’s  superi- 
ors in  every  conceivable  respect,  except  personal 
comeliness  and  personal  strength. 

There  is  a reason  for  every  thing ; and  there 
was  a reason  for  this. 

However  persistently  the  epicene  theorists  of 
modern  times  may  deny  it,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
truth  plainly  visible  in  the  whole  past  history  of 
the  sexes  that  the  natural  condition  of  a woman 
is  to  find  her  master  in  a man.  Look  in  the  face 
of  any  woman  who  is  in  no  direct  way  dependent 
on  a man ; and,  as  certainly  as  yon  see  the  sun 
in  a cloudless  sky,  you  see  a woman  who  is  not 
happy.  The  want  of  a master  is  their  great  un- 
known want ; the  possession  of  a master  is — un- 
consciously to  themselves — the  only  possible  com- 
pletion of  their  lives.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a hundred  this  one  primitive  instinct  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  otherwise-inexplicable  sacrifice,  when 
we  see  a woman,  of  her  own  free  will,  throw  her- 
self away  on  a man  who  is  unworthy  of  her.  This 
one  primitive  instinct  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
otherwise-inexplicable  facility  of  self-surrender 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Glenarm. 

Up  to  the  time  of  her  meeting  with  Geoffrey, 
the  young  widow  had  gathered  but  one  experi- 
ence in  her  intercourse  with  the  world — the  ex- 
perience of  a chartered  tyrant.  In  the  brief  six 
months  of  her  married  life  with  the  man  whose 
grand-danghter  she  might  have  been — and  ought 
to  have  been — she  had  only  to  lift  her  finger  to 
be  obeyed.  The  doting  old  husband  was  the 
willing  slave  of  the  petulant  young  wife’s  slight- 
est caprice.  At  a later  period,  when  society  of- 
fered its  triple  welcome  to  her  birth,  her  beauty, 
and  her  wealth — go  where  she  might,  she  found 
herself  the  object  of  the  same  prostrate  admira- 
tion among  the  suitors  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  rivalry  for  her  hand.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  encountered  a man  w ith  a will  of  his 
own  when  she  met  Geoffrey  Delamayn  at  Swan- 
haven Lodge. 

Geoffrey’s  occupation  of  the  moment  especially 
favored  the  conflict  between  the  woman’s  asser- 
tion of  her  influence  and  the  man’s  assertion  of 
his  will. 

During  the  days  that  had  intervened  between 
his  return  to  his  brother's  house  and  the  arrival 
of  the  trainer  Geoffrey  had  submitted  himself  to 
all  needful  preliminaries  of  the  physical  discipline 
which  was  to  prepare  him  for  the  race.  He  knew, 
by  previous  experience,  what  exercise  he  ought  to 
take,  what  hours  he  ought  to  keep,  what  tempta- 
tions at  the  table  he  was  bound  to  resist.  Over 
and  over  again  Mrs.'  Glenarm  tried  to  lure  him 
into  committing  infractions  of  his  own  discipline 
— and  over  and  over  again  the  influence  with 
men  which  had  never  failed  her  before  failed  her 
now.  Nothing  she  could  say,  nothing  she  could 
do,  would  move  this  man.  l’erry  arrived ; and 
Geoffrey’s  defiance  of  every  attempted  exercise 
of  the  charming  feminine  tyranny,  to  which  ev- 
ery one  else  had  bowed,  grew  more  outrageous 
and  niolf  jiflj pfo vi|if)l^  \ thqn-pver.  Mrs.  Glenarm 
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became  as  jealous  of  Perry  as  if  Perry  had  been 
a woman.  She  flew  into  passions ; she  burst  into 
tears ; she  flirted  with  other  men ; she  threatened 
to  leave  the  house.  All  quite  useless ! Geoffrey 
never  once  missed  an  appointment  with  Perry  ; 
never  once  touched  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink 
that  she  could  offer  him,  if  Perry  had  forbidden 
it.  No  other  human  pursuit  is  so  hostile  to  the 
influence  of  the  sex  as  the  pursuit  of  athletic 
sports.  No  men  are  so  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  women  as  the  men  whose  lives  are 
passed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  physical 
strength.  Geoffrey  resisted  Mrs.  Glenarm  with- 
out the  slightest  effort.  He  casually  extorted  her 
admiration,  and  undesignedly  forced  her  respect. 
She  clung  to  him,  as  a hero ; she  recoiled  from 
him,  as  a brute ; she  struggled  with  him,  sub- 
mitted to  him,  despised  him,  adored  him,  in  a 
breath.  And  the  clew  to  it  all,  confused  and 
contradictory  as  it  seemed,  lay  in  one  simple 
fact — Mrs.  Glenarm  had  found  her  master. 

“Take  me  to  the  lake,  Geoffrey!”  she  said, 
with  a little  pleading  pressure  of  the  blush-col- 
ored hand. 

Geoffrey  looked  at  his  watch.  * ‘ Perry  expects 
me  in  twenty  minutes,”  he  said. 

“ Perry  again!” 

“ Yes/’ 

Mrs.  Glenarm  raised  her  fan,  in  a sudden  out- 
burst of  fur)',  and  broke  it  with  one  smart  blow 
on  Geoffrey's  face. 

“ There !”  she  cried,  with  a stamp  of  her  foot. 

‘ ‘ My  poor  fan  broken ! You  monster,  all  through 
you!” 

Geoffrey  coolly  took  the  broken  fan  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket.  “ I’ll  write  to  London,”  he  said, 
“and  get  you  another.  Come  along!  Kiss, 
and  make  it  up.” 

He  looked  over  each  shoulder,  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  alone;  then  lifted  her  off  the 
ground  (she  was  no  light  weight),  held  her  up 
in  the  air  like  a baby,  and  gave  her  a rough 
loud-sounding  kiss  on  each  cheek.  “ With  kind 
compliments  from  yours  truly!”  he  said — and 
burst  out  laughing,  and  put  her  down  again. 

“How  dare  you  do  that?”  cried  Mrs.  Glen- 
arm. “I  shall  claim  Mrs.  Delamayn’s  protec- 
tion if  I am  to  be  insulted  in  this  way ! I will 
never  forgive  you,  Sir!”  As  she  said  those  in- 
dignant words  she  shot  a look  at  him  which  flat- 
ly contradicted  them.  The  next  moment  she 
was  leaning  on  his  aim,  and  was  looking  at  him 
wonderingly,  for  the  thousandth  time,  as  an  en- 
tire novelty  in  her  experience  of  male  human 
kind.  “How  rough  you  are,  Geoffrey!”  she 
said,  softly.  He  smiled  in  recognition  of  that 
artless  homage  to  the  manly  virtue  of  his  char- 
acter. She  saw  the  smile,  and  instantly  made 
another  effort  to  dispute  the  hateful  supremacy 
of  Perry.  “ Put  him  off ! ” whispered  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eve,  determined  to  lure  Adam  into  taking 
a bite  of  the  apple.  “ Come,  Geoffrey,  dear, 
never  mind  Perry,  this  once.  Take  me  to  the 
lake ! ” 

Geoffrey  looked  at  his  watch.  “ Perry  ex- 
pects me  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  ” he  said. 

Mrs.  Glenarm’s  indignation  assumed  a new 
form.  She  burst  out  crying.  Geoffrey  surveyed 
her  for  a moment  with  a broad  stare  of  surprise 
— and  then  took  her  by  both  arms,  and  shook  her. 

“Look  here!”  he  said,  impatiently.  “Can 
you  coach  me  through  my  training  ?” 

‘ ‘ I would  if  I could !” 

“That’s  nothing  to  do  with  it ! Can  you  turn 
me  out,  fit,  on  the  day  of  the  race?  Yes?  or 
No?” 

“No.” 

“ Then  dry  your  eyes,  and  let  Perry  do  it.” 
Mrs.  Glenarm  dried  her  eyes,  and  made  an- 
other effort. 

“I’m  not  fit  to  be  seen,”  she  said.  “ I’m  so 
agitated,  I don’t  know  what  to  do.  Come  in- 
doors, Geoffrey — and  have  a cup  of  tea.” 

Geoffrey  shook  his  head.  ‘ ‘ Perry  forbids  tea,  ” 
he  said,  “in  the  middle  of  the  day.” 

“You  brute!”  cried  Mm.  Glenarm. 

“ Do  you  want  me  to  lose  the  race?”  retorted 
Geoffrey. 

“Yes!” 

With  that  answer  she  left  him  at  last,  and  ran 
back  into  the  house. 

Geoffrey  took  a turn  on  the*  terrace — consid- 
ered a little — stopped — and  looked  at  the  porch 
under  which  the  irate  widow  had  disappeared 
from  his  view.  “Ten  thousand  a year,”  he  said, 
thinking  of  the  matrimonial  prospect  which  he 
wasplacing  in  peril.  “And  devilish  well  earned,” 
he  added,  going  into  the  house,  under  protest,  to 
appease  Mrs.  Glenarm. 

The  offended  lady  was  on  a sofa,  in  the  soli- 
tary drawing-room.  Geoffrey  sat  down  by  her. 
She  declined  to  look  at  him.  “Don’t  be  a fool !” 
said  Geoffrey,  in  his  most  persuasive  manner. 
Mrs.  Glenarm  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
Geoffrey  took  it  away  again  without  ceremony. 
Mrs.  Glenarm  rose  to  leave  the  room.  Geoffrey 
stopped  her  by  main  force.  Mrs.  Glenarm  threat- 
ened to  summon  the  servants.  Geoffrey  said, 
“All  right!  I don’t  care  if  the  whole  house 
knows  I’m  fond  of  you !”  Mrs.  Glenarm  looked 
at  the  door,  and  whispered,  “Hush!  for  Heav- 
en’s sake!”  Geoffrey  put  her  arm  in  his,  and 
said,  “ Come  along  with  me : I’ve  got  something 
to  say  to  you.”  Mrs.  Glenarm  drew  back,  and 
shook  her  head.  Geoffrey  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  walked  her  out  of  the  room,  and 
out  of  the  house — taking  the  direction,  not  of  the 
terrace,  but  of  a fir  plantation  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  grounds.  Arrived  among  the  trees,  he 
stopped  and  held  up  a warning  forefinger  before 
the  offended  lady’s  face.  “ You’re  just  the  sort 
of  woman  I like,”  he  said;  “and  there  ain’t  a 
man  living  who’s  half  as  sweet  on  you  as  I am. 
You  leave  off  bullying  me  about  Perry,  and  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I’ll  do — I’ll  let  you  see  ine  take  a 
Sprint.” 

He  drew  back  a step,  and  fixed  his  big  blue 
eyes  on  her,  with  a lopfywhiich^id,  j-‘  )’.on  are 
a highly-favored  womkn,  if  Wdr'-ther^  tfas  one 


yet!”  Curiosity  instantly  took  the  leading  place 
among  the  emotions  of  Mrs.  Glenarm.  “ What’s 
a Sprint,  Geoffrey?”  she  asked. 

“A  short  run,  to  try  me  at  the  top  of  my 
speed.  There  ain’t  another  living  soul  in  all 
England  that  I’d  let  see  it  but  you.  Now  am 
I a brute  ?” 

Mrs.  Glenarm  was  conquered  again,  for  the 
hundredth  time  at  least.  She  said,  softly,  “Oh, 
Geoffrey,  if  you  could  only  be  always  like  this !” 
Her  eyes  lifted  themselves  admiringly  to  his. 
She  took  his  arm  again  of  her  own  accord,  and 
pressed  it  with  a loving  clasp.  Geoffrey  pro- 
phetically felt  the  ten  thousand  a year  in  his 
pocket.  “Do  you  really  love  me?”  whispered 
Mrs.  Glenarm.  “Don’t  I !”  answered  the  hero. 
The  peace  was  made,  and  the  two  walked  on 
again. 

They  passed  through  the  plantation,  and  came 
out  on  some  open  ground,  rising  and  falling  pret- 
tily, in  little  hillocks  and  hollows.  The  last  of 
the  hillocks  sloped  down  into  a smooth  level 
plain,  with  a fringe  of  sheltering  trees  on  its 
farther  side — with  a snug  little  stone  cottage 
among  the  trees — and  with  a smart  little  man, 
walking  up  and  down  before  the  cottage,  hold- 
ing his  hands  behind  him.  The  level  plain  was 
the  hero’s  exercising  ground;  the  cottage  was 
the  hero’s  retreat ; and  the  smart  little  man  was 
the  hero’s  trainer. 

If  Mrs.  Glenarm  hated  Perry,  Perry  (judging 
by  appearances)  was  in  no  danger  of  loving  Mrs. 
Glenarm.  As  Geoffrey  approached  with  his  com- 
panion, the  trainer  came  to  a stand-still,  and 
stared  silently  at  the  lady.  The  lady,  on  her 
side,  declined  to  observe  that  any  such  person 
as  the  trainer  was  then  in  existence,  and  present 
in  bodily  form  on  the  scene. 

“ How  about  time?”  said  Geoffrey. 

Perry  consulted  an  elaborate  watch,  construct- 
ed to  mark  time  to  the  fifth  of  a second,  and  an- 
swered Geoffrey,  with  his  eye  all  the  while  on 
Mrs.  Glenarm. 

“ You’ve  got  five  minutes  to  spare.” 

“ Show  me  where  you  run ; I’m  dying  to  see 
it !”  said  the  eager  widow,  taking  possession  of 
Geoffrey’s  arm  with  both  hands. 

Geoffrey  led  her  back  to  a place  (marked  by  a 
sapling  with  a little  flag  attached  to  it)  at  some 
short  distance  from  the  cottage.  She  glided 
along  by  his  side,  with  subtle  undulations  of 
movement  which  appeared  to  complete  the  ex- 
asperation of  Perry.  He  waited  until  she  was 
out  of  hearing — and  then  he  invoked  (let  us  say) 
the  blasts  of  heaven  on  the  fashionably-dressed 
head  of  Mrs.  Glenarm. 

“You  take  your  place  there,”  said  Geoffrey, 
posting  her  by  the  sapling.  “When  I pass 
you — ” He  stopped,  and  surveyed  her  with  a 
good-humored,  masculine  pity.  “ How  the  devil 
am  I to  make  you  understand  it  ?”  he  went  on. 
“Look  here ! when  I pass  you,  it  will  be  at  what 
you  would  call  (if  I was  a horse)  full  gallop.  Hold 
your  longue — 1 haven’t  done  yet.  You’re  to  look 
on  after  me  as  I leave  you,  to  where  the  edge  of 
the  cottage  wall  cuts  the  trees.  When  you  have 
lost  sight  of  me  behind  the  wall,  you’ll  have  seen 
me  run  my  three  hundred  yards  from  this  flag. 
You’re  in  luck’s  way!  Perry  tries  me  at  the 
long  Sprint  to-day.  You  understand  you’re  to 
stop  here?  Very  well  then — let  me  go  and  get 
my  toggery  on.  ” 

*“  ShaVt  I see  you  again,  Geoffrey?” 

“ Haven’t  I just  told  you  that  you’ll  see  me 
run  ?” 

“ Yes— but  after  that  ?” 

* ‘ After  that,  I’m  sponged  and  rubbed  down — 
and  rest  in  the  cottage.  ” 

“You’ll  come  to  us  this  evening?” 

He  nodded,  and  left  her.  The  face  of  Perry 
looked  unutterable  things  when  he  and  Geoffrey* 
met  at  the  door  of  the  cottage. 

“I’ve  got  a question  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Dela- 
mayn,”  said  the  trainer.  “Do  you  want  me? 
or  don’t  you  ?” 

‘ * Of  course  I want  you.  ” 

“What  did  I say  when  I first  come  here?” 
proceeded  Perry,  sternly.  “I  said,  ‘I  won’t 
have  nobody  a looking  on  at  a man  I’m  train- 
ing. These  here  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  all 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  see  you.  I’ve 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  have  no  lookers-on. 

I won’t  have  you  timed  at  your  work  by  no- 
body but  me.  I won’t  have  every  blessed  yard 
of  ground  you  cover  put  in  the  noospapers.  I 
won’t  have  a living  soul  in  the  secret  of  what 
yon  can  do,  and  what  you  can’t,  except  our 
two  selves.’ — Did  I say  that,  Mr.  Delamnyn?  or 
didn’t  I ?” 

“All  right  1” 

“ Did  I say  it  ? or  didn’t  I ?” 

‘ ‘ Of  course  you  did ! ” 

“Then  don’t  you  bring  no  more  women  here. 
It’s  clean  against  rules.  And  I won’t  have  it.” 

Any  other  living  creature  adopting  this  tone 
of  remonstrance  would  probably  have  had  reason 
to  repent  it.  But  Geoffrey  himself  was  afraid 
to  show  his  temper  in  the  presence  of  Perry. 
In  view  of  the  coming  race,  the  first  and  fore- 
most of  British  trainers  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  even  by  the  first  and  foremost  of  British 
athletes. 

“ She  won’t  come  again,”  said  Geoffrey. 
“She’s  going  away  from  Swanhaven  in  two 
days'  time.” 

“I’ve  put  every  shilling  I’m  worth  in  the 
world  on  you,”  pursued  Peny,  relapsing  into 
tenderness.  “ And  I tell  you  I felt  it ! It  cut 
me  to  the  heart  when  I see  you  coming  along 
with  a woman  at  your  heels.  It’s  a fraud  on 
his  backers,  I says  to  myself— that’s  what  it  is, 
a fraud  on  his  backers !” 

“ Shut  up  !”  said  Geoffrey.  “ And  come  and 
help  me  to  win  your  money.”  He  kicked  open 
the  door  of  the  cottage— and  athlete  and  trainer 
disappeared  from  view. 

After  waiting  a few  minutes  by  the  little  flag, 
Mrs.  Glenarm  saw  the  two  men  approaching  her 
from  the  cottage.  Dressed  in  a close-fitting  cos- 
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tume,  light  and  elastic,  adapting  itself  to  every 
movement,  and  made  to  answer  every  purpose 
required  by  the  exercise  in  which  he  was  about 
to  engage,  Geoffrey’s  physical  advantages  showed 
themselves  in  their  best  and  bravest  aspect.  His 
head  sat  proud  and  easy  on  his  firm,  white  throat, 
bared  to  the  air.  The  rising  of  his  mighty  chest, 
as  he  drew  in  deep  draughts  of  the  fragrant  sum- 
mer breeze ; the  play  of  his  lithe  and  supple  loins; 
the  easy,  elastic  stride  of  his  straight  and  shape- 
ly legs,  presented  a triumph  of  physical  manhood 
m its  highest  type.  Mrs.  Glenarm’s  eyes  devoured 
him  in  silent  admiration.  He  looked  like  a young 
god  of  mythology — like  a statue  animated  with 
color  and  life.  “ Oh,  Geoffrey !”  she  exclaimed, 
softly,  as  he  went  by.  He  neither  answered,  nor 
looked : he  had  other  business  on  hand  than  list- 
ening to  soft  nonsense.  He  was  gathering  him- 
self up  for  the  effort ; his  lips  were  set ; his  fists 
were  lightly  clenched.  Perry  posted  himself  at 
his  place,  grim  and  silent,  with  the  watch  in  his 
hand.  Geoffrey  walked  on  beyond  the  flag,  so 
as  to  give  himself  start  enough  to  reach  his  full 
speed  as  he  passed  it.  “Now  then!”  said  Per- 
ry. In  an  instant  more,  he  flew  by  (to  Mrs. 
Glenarm’s  excited  imagination)  like  an  arrow 
from  a bow.  His  action  was  perfect.  His  speed, 
at  its  utmost  rate  of  exertion,  preserved  its  rare 
underlying  elements  of  strength  and  steadiness. 
Less  and  less  and  less  he  grew  to  the  eyes  that 
followed  his  course ; still  lightly  flying  over  the 
ground,  still  firmly  keeping  the  straight  line.  A 
moment  more,  and  the  runner  vanished  behind 
the  wall  of  the  cottage,  and  the  stop-watch  of  the 
trainer  returned  to  its  place  in  his  pocket. 

In  her  eagerness  to  know  the  result,  Mrs. 
Glenarm  forgot  her  jealousy  of  Perry. 

“ How  long  has  he  been  ?”  she  asked. 

“ There’s  a good  many  besides  you  would  be 
glad  to  know  that,”  said  Perry. 

“ Mr.  Delamayn  will  tell  me,  you  rude  man !” 

“ That  depends,  ma’am,  on  whether /tell  him.” 

With  this  reply,  Perry  hurried  back  to  the  cot- 
tage. 

Not  a word  passed  while  the  trainer  was  at- 
tending to  his  man,  and  while  the  man  was  re- 
covering his  breath.  When  Geoffrey  had  been 
carefully  rubbed  down,  and  clothed  again  in  his 
ordinary  garments,  Perry  pulled  a comfortable 
easy-chair  out  of  a comer.  Geoffrey  fell  into  the 
chair,  rather  than  sat  down  in  it.  Perry  started, 
and  looked  at  him  attentively. 

“Well?”  said  Geoffrey.  “How  about  the 
time  ? Long  ? short  ? or  middling  ?” 

“ Very  good  time,”  said  Perry. 

“ How  long?” 

“ When  did  you  say  the  lady  was  going,  Mr. 
Delamayn  ?” 

“ In  two  days.” 

“Very  well,  Sir.  I’ll  tell  you  ‘how  long’ 
when  the  lady’s  gone.” 

Geoffrey  made  no  attempt  to  insist  on  an  im- 
mediate reply.  He  smiled  faintly.  After  an 
interval  of  less  than  ten  minutes  he  stretched  out 
his  legs  and  closed  his  eyes. 

“Going  to  sleep?”  said  Perry. 

Geoffrey  opened  his  eyes  with  an  effort. 
“No,”  he  said.  The  word  had  hardly  passed 
his  lips  before  his  eyes  closed  again. 

“Hullo!”  said  Perry,  watching  him.  “I 
don’t  like  that.” 

He  went  closer  to  the  chair.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it.  The  man  was  asleep. 

Perry  emitted  a long  whistle  under  his  breath. 
He  stooped  and  laid  two  of  his  fingers  softly  on 
Geoffrey’s  pulse.  The  beat  was  slow,  heavy, 
and  labored.  It  was  unmistakably  the  /ulse  of 
an  exhausted  man. 

The  trainer  changed  color,  and  took  a turn  i. 
the  room.  Up  opened  a cupboard,  and  produced 
from  it  his  diary  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
entries  relating  to  the  last  occasion  on  which  he 
had  prepared  Geoffrey  for  a foot-race  included 
the  fullest  details.  He  turned  to  the  report  of 
the  first  trial,  at  three  hundred  yards,  full  speed. 
The  time  was,  by  one  or  two  seconds,  not  so 
good  as  the  time  on  this  occasion.  But  the  re- 
sult, afterward,  was  utterly  different.  There  it 
was,  in  Peny’s  own  words : “ Pulse  good.  Man 
in  high  spirits.  Ready,  if  I would  have  let  him, 
to  ran  it  over  again.  ” 

Perry  looked  round  at  the  same  man,  a year 
afterward — utterly  worn  out,  and  fast  asleep  in 
the  chair. 

He  fetched  pen,  ink,  and  paper  out  of  the  cup- 
board, and  wrote  two  letters  — both  marked 
“ Private.”  The  first  was  to  a medical  man,  a 
great  authority  among  trainers.  The  second 
was  to  Perry’s  own  agent  in  London,  whom  he 
knew  he  could  trust.  The  letter  pledged  the 
agent  to  the  strictest  secrecy,  and  directed  him 
to  back  Geoffrey’s  opponent  in  the  Foot-Race 
for  a sum  equal  to  the  sum  which  Perry  had  bet- 
ted on  Geoffrey  himself.  “If  you  have  got  any 
money  of  your  own  on  him,”  the  letter  concluded, 

“ do  as  I do.  ‘ Hedge’ — and  hold  your  tongue.” 

“Another  of  ’em  gone  stale!"  said  the  train- 
er, looking  round  again  at  the  sleeping  man. 

“ He’ll  lose  the  race.” 


him,  when  the  one  who  has  most  often  guessed 
right  becomes  possessor  of  the  unfortunate  cap- 
tive. In  this  way  the  Indians  often  gamble  away 
their  horses,  wives,  and  other  possessions. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

From  the  quarreling  that  Is  going  on  over  the  dog- 
ma of  papal  infallibility,  it  may  be  styled  a eat-and - 
dog-mot. 


When  may  one,  taking  a walk  through  English 
woods  and  vales,  be  said  to  resemble  a sailor  in  a 
stormy  night  at  sea?— When  he  passes  a nightrin-gale. 


How  to  Cube  a Conn.— First  catch  your  cold ; then 
proceed  as  with  bacon. 


A dandy,  broadclothed,  shinv-booted,  gloved,  bea- 
vered, and  highly  eye-glassed,  was  passing  along 
Tremont  Street,  when  he  was  approached  by  an  in- 
nocent-looking youth,  who  said:  “Mornin’,  Sir!” 
“ Aw,  my  good  fellow,  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?” 
“ Nothin’  much,  Sir ; only  I would  be  obliged  to  ye  if 
ye  would  help  me  down  stairs  with  a parlor  stove. 
I’m  movin’  from  that  house  yonder.” 


What  is  better  than  a promising  young  man  ?— A 
paying  one. 


GOOD  SOUND  ADVICE. 

Never  throw  a stone  at  any  one  until  you  have 
looked  to  see  whether  there  is  a window  behind,  or 
yon  may  have  to  pay  rather  dearly  for  your  revenge. 

Never  leave  your  hat  in  the  passage,  unless  it  is  a 
bad  one. 

Never  tlx  your  own  price,  but  leave  it  “entirely  to 
the  liberality”  of  the  gentleman,  as  the  chances  are 
you  will  get  a good  deal  more  by  it 

Never  sit  next  a young  lady  at  dinner,  for  she  only 
talks,  and  does  not  care  about  eating. 

Never  be  executor  to  a will,  as  it  is  all  liability, 
great  trouble,  and  no  profit. 

Never  quarrel  with  your  wife,  as  you  will  only  have 
to  make  it  up,  and  pay  for  the  reconciliation  in  the 
shape  of  a season  ticket  at  the  opera,  a trip  to  the 
springs,  a silk  dress,  or  a cashmere  shawl. 

Never  mention  yon  have  received  a legacy,  or  soma 
impertinent  fellow  will  be  asking  you  to  stand  a din- 
ner. 

Never  pay  to  see  a balloon  go  up,  as  you  can  see  it 
much  better  by  remaining  outside. 


A Well-balanced  Man— One  with  a large  bank 
account. 


One  Sabbath  afternoon  an  eloquent  English  minis- 
ter, in  his  closing  prayer,  referred  to  a long-prevnil- 
ing  drought,  ana  earnestly  besought  the  Divine  Giv- 
er of  all  good  to  vouchsafe  some  seasonable  and 
much-wished-for  rain.  Immediately  rain  began  to 
fall— the  first  for  many  weeks— and  for  a short  time 
it  fell  like  a shower-bath.  Meantime,  the  church 
service  having  concluded,  the  congregation  was  dis- 
missed, and  then  came  the  scramble  for  umbrellas. 
One  lady,  who  had  no  umbrella  with  her,  commenced 
to  gather  the  skirts  of  her  gown  over  her  head  before 
qnftting  the  church  vestibule,  at  the  same  time  re- 
marking to  a neighbor,  “ Eh,  wumman,  isn’t  it  too 
bad  o’  the  doctor ; he  might  hae  lotten  us  hame  first." 


Gone  all  the  dreams  of  early  youth— 

Like  morning’s  vanished  ray! 

Alas  1 that  what  we  deem  ia  truth 
Should  ever  fade  away ! 

Gone  all  the  friends  whom  once  I knew, 
Companions  of  my  primer 

I little  thought  such  friendships  true 
Could  perish  ere  their  time! 

Gone ! gone  1 Except  one— one  that  shows 
How  constancy  endears : 

Mv  watchful  watch ! It  never  goes— 

It  hasn’t  gone  for  years  1 


A youth,  repentant,  but  incoherent,  over  his  dissi- 
pation, signed  the  following  pledge:  “I  solemnly 
promise  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating 
beverages,  otherwise  than  as  a drink,  and  profanity, 
unless  prescribed  by  a physician,  at  least  four  times  a 
day,  excepting  cider." 


Banks  that  have  Failed  this  Winter— Snow- 
banks. 


A man  of  the  name  of  Pike  was  tried  under  the 
English  Weights  and  Measures  act  for  selling  goods 
by  unfair  miles.  The  magistrate  sentenced  the  un- 
fortunate Pike  to  have  his  scales  taken  off. 


A Vulgar  Error  Corrected.— The  assertion  so  fre- 
quently made,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrest  the  flight 
of  time,  is  altogether  erroneous,  for  who  is  there  that 
can  not  stop  a minute  ? 


A rude  fellow  once  told  Mr.  Barnum  he  had  never 
exhibited  any  thing  that  wasn’t  a barefaced  humbug. 
“ Yes  I have/’  said  Barnum ; “ the  bearded  lady  wasn’t 
barefaced."  


Useful  Marriaor— Wedded  to  one’s  business. 


A Methodist  preacher,  bragging  how  well  he  had 
instructed  some  Indians  in  religion,  called  upon  one 
of  them,  and,  after  some  questions,  asked  him  if  he 
had  not  found  great  comfort  last  Sunday  after  receiv- 
ing the  sacrament.  “Ay,  master,’’  replied  the  sav- 
age, “ but  I wish  it  had  been  brandy." 


Taking  People— Thieves. 


A Chicago  lawyer’s  name  is  to  be  stricken  from  the 
rolls  “for  unprofessional  conduct."  He  probably  left, 
a few  cents  in  the  possession  of  his  client,  contrary  to 
usage. 


A lady,  in  passing  through  Connecticut  last  sum- 
mer, observed  the  following  notice  on  a board: 
“ Horses  taken  into  grass— long  tails,  3s.  6 d. ; short 
tails,  2s."  She  asked  the  owner  of  the  land  the  rea- 
son of  the  difference  of  price.  He  answered : “ You 
see,  ma’am,  the  long  tails  can  brush  away  the  flies, 
but  the  short  ones  are  so  tormented  by  them  that  they 
can  hardly  eat  at  all." 


A Sillt-buss— For  one  woman  to  kiss  another  wo- 
man. 


INDIANS  GAMBLING. 


What  medicine  does  a man  take  when  he  has  a 
cross  wife  ?— Elixir. 


Our  illustration  on  page  197  represents  an 
emigrant  train  captured  by  the  Indians  while 
journeying  across  the  plains.  The  chiefs  are 
gambling  for  the  possession  of  the  female  cap- 
tive whom  they  have  tied  to  the  wheel  of  one 
of  the  wagons.  They  have  a very  singular  and 
primitive  mode  of  gambling.  It  is  done  by 
means  of  two  sticks  or  stones.  They  take  them 
in  their  hands,  and,  holding  them  behind  their 
backs,  separate  them,  or  put  both  together  in 
one  hand ; then,  bringing  them  forward,  ask  the 
opposite  chief  to  guess  which  hand  they  are  in. 
If  there  is  one  in  each  hand  it  counts  nothing ; 
if  both  are  together,  and  that  hand  is  “guessed,” 
he  has  chosen  right.  This  process  is  repeated  a 
certai:'  number  of  times,  until  all  have  had  their 


The  landlord  of  the  Stout  House,  at  Fremont,  sent 
a note  a few  days  ago  to  a debtor,  telling  him  that  he 
was  holding  his  note  vet,  and  he  would  oblige  him  r>y 
paying  it  off.  The  debtor  sent  in  haste  this  vw.y  con- 
soling reply : “Mr.  R.  Stout:  Dear  Sir,— You  say  you 
are  holding  on  to  my  note  yet.  That  is  all  right— 
perfectly  nght.  Just  keep  holding  on  to  it,  and  if 
you  find  your  hands  slipping,  spit  on  them  and  try 
it  again.  Yours,  affectionately,  — — ." 


To  Curb  a Bachelor’s  Aches— Carry  to  the  patient 
eleven  yards  of  silk,  with  a woman  in  it 


A little  boy,  some  time  ago,  while  coming  down 
stairs,  was  cautioned  by  his  mother  not  to  lose  his 
balance.  His  question,  which  followed,  was  a puz- 
zler: “Mother,  if  I should  lose  my  balance,  where 
would  it_go?” 

Joint  E 
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WAITING.  vet,  in  its  old-fashioned  stateliness,  it  did  not  too 

deeply  probe  the  spring  of  grief.  The  somewhat 
Whx  it  be  over  to-day  or  to-morrow?  wiry  tones  of  the  well-worn  instrument  rendered 

Will  it  last  for  a week,  or  a month,  or  a year;  crisply  cvery  twirl  and  turn  of  the  brave  old 
This  trance  that  is  neither  a joy  nor  a sorrow,  ^ under  Maud’s  light  fingers.  In  the  very 

This  wading  that  is  not  a hope  nor  a fear?  t;vang  of  the  yellow  k*y8  the*e  was  a gtaid  p/_ 

While  I am  waiting  the  end  draws  near;  thos.  It  affected  the  ear  as  the  sweet  worn  voice 

It  will  come  before  I am  dead  some  day ; 0f  an  0|d  WOman  affects  it — that  thin  quavering 

Shall  I feel  it,  I wonder,  when  it  w here  ? pipe,  to  which  some  heart  has  thrilled,  some  pulse 

Its  coming  seems  like  going  aw  y.  beat  responsive,  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  Maud 

Is  it  only  that  watching  has  made  me  weary,  played  on,  and  the  spring  twilight  deepened,  and 

And  that  being  weary  has  made  me  dream  ? the  vicar  listened,  silent,  in  his  arm-chair  by  the 

Hut  in  dreams  the  world  ^ not  so  ^eary  fire-place.  He  had  taken  to  smoking 

And  in  dreams  things  are  not  as  they  seem.  .1/  . .r  , TT  i 1 i , . “ 

uu  111  “ within  the  past  year.  He  had  bought  a great 

And  indeed  I am  not  tired  yet ; meerschaum  with  a carved  fantastic  bowl,  and 

I have  strength  to  wait  what  is  yet  to  see,  the  color  of  the  pipe  bore  testimony  to  the  per- 

What  the  hours  I know  wil  not  forget,  . f ^ r ja  the  use  of  the  weed.  ^8 

The  end  of  the  watch  that  is  set  for  me.  Maud  Jplayed  softly  in  the  gathering  dusk)  the 

Is  it  the  end  that  has  made  me  strong,  puffs  of  smoke  from  the  vicar’s  chair  grew  rarer 

Lest  I say  when  it  comes  it  is  come  too  late?  and  rarer  and  at  iast  they  ceased.  Maud  rose 

ThTe”  “ : from  the  piano,  and  went  to  sit  beside  her  guard- 

I have  forgotten  for  what  1 wait'  ian.  He  was  still  silent.  The  influence  of  the 

Then  why  are  my  thoughts  bound  up  to  this  music  was  upon  him. 

By  a bond  that  I neither  feel  nor  see,  “ Uncle  Charles,”  said  Maud,  in  a low  voice, 

W^ta“h.^ep“e.”hbS»e,  “ I have  something  to  tell  you,  and  something  to 

ask  you.  I will  do  the  asking  first.  Will  you 
Yet  the  end  will  come,  and  the  end  will  go,  forgive  me  for  having  delayed  what  I have  to  say 

And  leave  no  trace  in  the  empty  air;  un^  now?” 

"2d  I &S*S£  £at  ?S&  care.  ,“I  d°  not  think  it  likely  that  you  have  need 

of  my  forgiveness,  Maud.  What  forgiveness  is 
■ - ■ — =«=  between  us  must  be  chiefly  from  you  to  me,  not 

from  me  to  you.” 

V F R 0 N I (j  A “Don’t  say  that,  dear  Uncle  Charles!  You 

’ ^ C if  A V7  touch  my  conscience  too  nearly.  And  yet,  at 

By  the  Author  of  “Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.”  the  time,  I thought— and  Hugh  thought— that  it 


VERONICA. 


A RETROSPECTIVE  MEDITATION. 


was  better  to  keep  the  secret  for  a while.  I hope 

fin  frtbe  JJoofes.— 33oott  V.  y°a  P11  think  80  t0°’  and  ,forgive  L'ncle 

Charles,  some  one  is  dead  whom  you  knew. 

* The  vicar  gave  a violent  start.  Maud,  with 

CHAPTER  I.  her  hand  on  the  elbow  of  his  chair,  felt  it  shake, 

... and  she  added,  quickly:  “It  is  no  one  whose 

A RETROSPECTIVE  MEDITATION.  death  yQU  can  regret_  jg  awful  t0  think  that 

An  April  day  smiled  and  wept  over  Shipley,  the  extinction  of  a human  life  should  be  cause 
Wherever  the  clouds  broke  after  a shower,  the  for  rejoicing,  rather  than  sorrow,  in  the  hearts 
sky  showed  of  a pale  blue  color.  Near  the  ze-  of  all  who  knew  him.  But  it  is  so.  Sir  John 
nith  floated  white  robes  of  vapor.  Below  them  Gale  is  dead.”  The  vicar  drew  a long,  deep 
were  long  lateral  bars  of  gray  cloud  stretching  breath.  His  head  drooped  down  on  his  breast ; 
singularly  straight  across  the  horizon.  They  but  Maud  felt,  rather  than  saw — for  it  was  by 
were  vague  and  unfinished  at  the  ends,  like  this  time  almost  dark  within  the  house — that  he 
lines  drawn  by  a soft  lead -pencil;  and  they  was  listening  intently.  In  a trembling  voice, 
seemed  of  about  that  color  against  the  bine  and  but  clearly  and  with  steadiness  of  purpose,  Maud 
white.  A few  early  flowers  peeped  out  in  the  told  her  guardian  of  Veronica’s  marriage,  of  her 
garden  borders.  When  the  sun  shone  fitfully  inheritance,  and  of  her  actual  presence  in  Lon- 
on  the  old  yew-tree,  it  was  seen  to  glisten  with  don.  She  merely  suppressed  in  her  narrative 
trembling  diamond-drops  of  rain.  A blackbird  two  facts.  First,  the  will,  which  had  made  her 
piped  his  sweet  clear  song  from  the  shrubbery.  (Maud)  heiress  to  Sir  John  Gale’s  wealth  ; and, 
Light  and  shadow  animated  the  flatness  of  the  secondly,  the  late  baronet’s  intention  of  defraud- 
distant  wold,  w’hence  came  the  many-voiced  bleat  ing  Veronica  at  the  last.  She  and  Hugh  had 
of  lambs  blended  into  one  sound.  A solitary  agreed  that  it  would  be  well  to  spare  Mr.  Levin- 
sheep  cropped  the  short  turf  in  St.  Gildas’s  court  the  useless  pain  of  these  revelations.  The 
grave-yard.  vicar  listened  in  unbroken  silence  while  Maud 

A young  lady  sat  there  on  the  low  stone-wall,  continued  to  speak. 


looking  across  the  flats  toward  Danecester.  She 
sat  so  still  that  the  grazing  sheep  came  quite 
near  to  her  as  its  teeth  cut  the  short  grass  with 


When  she  ceased,  after  a little  pause  he  said : 
1 And  she  was  in  London ! My  daughter  was 
ithin  a few  streets  of  me  and  made  no  sign ! 


a crisp  sound  in  regular  cadence.  It  was  Maud  She  made  not  any — the  least — attempt  to  see 
Desmond  who  sat  there  on  the  wall  of  the  grave-  me  or  to  ask  my  pardon  !” 
yard,  and  whose  golden  hair  was  ruffled  under  His  tone  was  deep  and  angrv.  He  breathed 
her  hat  by  the  April  breeze.  She  was  absorbed  quickly  and  noisily,  like  a man  fighting  against 


in  a reverie.  She  had  been  in  Shipley  now  i 
ly  a week,  and  she  was  mentally  passing  ii 


emotion.  Still  Maud  felt  that  in  his  very  re- 
proach there  was  a hopeful  symptom  of  some 


view  all  the  traits  and  circumstances  she  had  softening  in  the  hardness  of  his  resentment, 
observed  during  that  time,  which  served  to  show  “She  should  have  done  so,  dear  Uncle  Charles, 

what  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  vicar’s  mode  I told  her  so,  and  she  did  not  deny  it.  But  I — 
of  life,  and  in  the  vicar  himself,  since  she  had  I — believe  she  was  afraid.” 
left  his  house  for  her  aunt's.  “ Afraid ! Veronica  Levincourt  afraid ! She 

At  first  sight  things  had  seemed  little  altered,  was  not  afraid  of  disgracing  my  home  and  im- 


left  his  house  for  her  aunt's.  “ Afraid ! Veronica  Levincourt  afraid ! She 

At  first  sight  things  had  seemed  little  altered,  was  not  afraid  of  disgracing  my  home  and  im- 
But  she  soon  found  that  there  was  a change  in  bittering  my  life.  But  she  was  afraid  to  come 
Mr.  Levincourt  which  she  had  not  observed  in  and  abase  her  wicked  pride  at  my  feet,  when  she 
him  in  London.  In  the  first  place,  he  seemed  might  have  done  so  with  some  chance  of  bring- 
to  have  broken  completely  the  few  relations  he  ing  me — not  comfort ; no,  nothing  can  cancel 
had  ever  held  with  his  country  neighbors  in  the  her  evil  past — but  at  least  some  little  alleviation 
rank  of  gentlefolks.  That  was  perhaps  to  be  ex-  of  the  weight  of  disgrace  that  has  been  bowing 
pected  with  a character  such  as  Mr.  Levincourt’s ; me  to  the  earth  ever  since  her  flight.  ” 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  shun  any  possible  Maud  could  not  but  feel,  with  a sensation  of 
occasion  of  reading  in  the  manner,  or  even  in  the  shame  at  the  feeling,  that  the  vicar’s  words  did 
faces,  of  his  equals  that  he  had  become  an  object  not  touch  her  heart.  There  was  nothing  in  them 

of  pity  to  them.  But  this  was  not  all.  It  seem-  that  was  not  true.  But  in  some  way  they  rang 

ed  to  Maud  that  after  the  first  paroxysm  of  grief,  hollow.  How  different  it  had  been  when  the 

and  wounded  feeling,  and  crushed  pride  had  vicar  had  first  discovered  his  daughter’s  flight, 
ceased,  the  whole  character  of  her  guardian  had  and  afterward  the  name  of  the  man  she  had  fled 
subtly  deteriorated.  He  shrank  from  the  socie-  with ! Then  every  word,  every  gesture,  had  been 
ty  of  his  equals  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ap-  full  of  terrible  rage,  and  grief,  and  horror.  The 
peared  by  no  means  to  shun  that  of  his  inferiors,  vicar  had  been  in  agouized  earnest  then,  no  doubt. 
He  would  sit  for  hours  enduring  the  baldest  chat  Bat  now,  as  he  spoke,  it  was  as  though  he  felt 
of  Mrs.  Meggitt,  and  women  such  as  she.  Maud  the  necessity  of  assuming  something  that  was 

was  shocked  and  astonished  to  find  him,  one  day,  not  in  his  heart,  as  though  he  were  ashamed  of 

listening  almost  with  avidity  to  some  gossiping  expressing  relief  at  Maud’s  news,  and  made  it  a 


details  of  village  scandal  from  the  lips  of  Mug- 
worthy, the  parish  clerk.  The  air  of  personal  re- 
finement which  had  formerly  distinguished  him 


point  of  pride  to  excite  his  own  wrath  against 
his  daughter. 

Maud  had  yet  more  to  tell  him.  She  must 


seemed  to  be  disappearing  under  the  influence  reveal  the  fact  of  Veronica’s  engagement  to  the 
of  a slipshod  laziness — a kind  of  slothful  indif-  Prince  Barlctti.  And  she  much  feared  that  the 
ference  to  every  thing  save  his  own  immediate  communication  of  this  fact  would  imbitter  her 
comfort.  He  was  by  turns  querulous,  almost  guardian  still  more.  She  could  not  see  the  ex- 
lachrymose,  and  self-asserting.  It  was  terrible  pression  of  his  face  as  she  spoke,  and  he  did  not 
to  Maud  to  see  his  whole  character  thus  lowered ; interrupt  her  by  the  least  word  until  she  paused, 
and  she  tried  to  believe  that  the  change  was  but  having  finished’  what  she  had  to  say.  Then  the 
temporary,  and  that  perhaps  she  even  exagger-  vicar  murmured  in  an  artificial  voice,  as  though 


ated  it  in  her  affectionate  anxiety. 

During  the  journey  from  London  her  mind 
was  full  of  that  which  she  had  to  reveal  to  him 
respecting  Veronica.  And  she  had  dreaded  the 


he  were  restraining  its  natural  expression : 

44  Her  mother  was  a Barletti.” 

“ Yes.  This  gentleman  is  Veronica’s  cousin.” 
“Prince — Prince  Barletti!  Is  that  the  ti- 


task,  being  entirely  uncertain  how  he  would  re-  tie  ?” 

ceive  it.  But  when  she  began  to  perceive  the  44  Prince  Cesare  de’  Barletti.  Veronica  as- 
change  in  him,  she  conceived  the  hope  that  her  sured  me  that  he  is  devotedly  attached  to  her. 
tidings  might  at  least  have  the  good  effect  of  He  was  a friend  to  her  in  her  trouble  abroad, 
rousing  him  from  the  apathy  into  which  he  and — ” 

seemed  to  have  allowed  all  the  higher  part  of  his  “Barletti  is  a noble  name — an  old  name, 
nature  to  fall,  while  he  fed  the  daily  life  of  his  That  wretch  was  a parvenu  sprung  from  the 
mind  with  contemptible  trivialities.  She  had  mud— a clay  image  covered  with  gilding.  ” 
approached  the  subject  one  evening  when  she  There  was  a long  silence.  At  length  the  vicar 
and  her  guardian  were  alone  together  in  the  old  spoke  again : 

chintz-furnished  sitting-room  after  tea.  Maud  “And  my  daughter  was  in  London,  and  made 
had  quietly  opened  the  piano-forte,  and  had  no  attempt  to  see  me.  She  allows  me  to  leant 
played  through  softly  a quaint  andante  from  one  this  news  from  other  lips  than  her  own ! My 
of  Haydn’s  sonatas.  _ . . . . sorrow,  my  misery,  my  suspense,  matter  nothing 


of  Haydn’s  sonatas.  _ . ...  , , sorrow,® 

The  piece  was  choseri  with  thecunntng  instinct  to  her.” 


ronica  told  me  that  she  would  write  to 


you  as  soon  as  we  got  hack  to  Shipley.  She  said 
that  she  believed  it  best,  on  the  sole  ground  of 
consideration  for  you,  for  her  to  wait  before  ad- 
dressing you  until  all  should  be  settled.” 

4 4 Settled ! ” cried  the  vicar,  sharply.  4 4 What 
was  there  to  settle  ?” 

44  Her — her  inheritance ; and — and  the  proof 
of  her  marriage.  She  may  have  been  mistaken 
in  delaying  to  communicate  with  you  ; indeed,  I 
think  she  was  mistaken ; but  I do  believe  she 
was  sincere  when  she  professed  to  think  it  for 
the  best.” 

The  vicar  rose  and  walked  to  the  door.  Ar- 
rived there,  he  paused,  and  said,  “Until  she 
does  address  me,  and  address  me  in  a proper 
spirit,  I shall  take  no  notice  of  her  whatsoever. 
None ! She  will  still  be  to  me  as  one  dead. 
Nothing — no  human  power  shall  induce  me  to 
waver  in  my  resolution.” 

Maud  could  see  the  vicar’s  hands  waving 
through  the  gloom  with  the  action  of  repulsing 
or  pushing  away  some  one. 

44  She  will  write  to  you,  dear  Uncle  Charles,” 
said  Maud ; still  with  the  same  disagreeable  per- 
ception that  the  vicar’s  words  and  tone  were  hol- 
low, and  with  the  same  feeling  of  being  ashamed 
of  the  perception.  Then  the  vicar  left  the  room 
and  went  out  into  the  garden.  He  relit  his  pipe, 
and  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  gravel  path 
Maud  watched  his  figure  for  a long  time,  loom- 
ing faintly  as  he  came  within  range  of  the  light 
from  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  then  reced- 
ing again  into  the  darkness.  Next  day  there 
came  a letter  for  Mr.  Levincourt  from  Veroni- 
ca. Maud  recognized  her  large,  pretentious 
handwriting  on  the  black-bordered  envelope, 
with  its  crest  and  monogram,  and  faint,  sweet 
perfume.  The  vicar  took  the  letter  to  his  own 
room  and  read  it  in  private.  He  did  not  show 
it  to  Maud,  nor  communicate  its  contents  to  her 
further  than  to  say  that  evening,  just  before  re- 
tiring to  bid  : 44  It  appears,  Maud,  that  the  pres- 
ent baronet,  Sir  Matthew  Gale,  has  behaved  in 
a very  becoming  manner  in  immediately  receiv- 
ing and  acknowledging  his  cousin’s  widow.” 

44  Oh,  dear  Uncle  Charles,  the  letter  was  from 
Veronica!  She  has  written  to  you.  I am  so 
thankful !” 

The  tears  were  in  Maud’s  eyes  as  she  clasped 
her  hands  fervently  together  and  looked  up  into 
her  guardian’s  face.  He  put  his  hand  oh  her 
head  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

“Good,  sweet,  pure-hearted  child!” he  said, 
softly.  44  Ah,  Maudie,  would  to  God  that  I had 
been  blessed  with  a daughter  like  you ! But  I 
did  not  deserve  that  blessing ; I did  not  deserve 
it,  Maudie.” 

It  was  on  all  these  sayings  and  doings  just 
narrated  that  Maud  Desmond  was  pondering  as 
she  sat  alone  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Gildas. 


Maud  sat  absorbed  in  a reverie  that  prevent- 
ed her  from  hearing  a footstep  that  approached 
quickly,  l’it-pat,  pit-pat,  the  step  came  nearer. 
It  was  light,  but  as  regular  as  that  of  a soldier 
on  the  march.  Presently,  a shabby  hat,  with  an 
erratic  feather  in  it,  rose  above  the  wall  of  the 
church-yard,  and  little  Miss  Turtle,  Mrs.  Meg- 
gitt’s  governess,  appeared,  with  a parcel  in  one 
hand  and  a basket  in  the  other.  She  walked 
straight  up  to  Maud,  and  then  stopped. 

“Good-afternoon,  Miss  Desmond,”  said  Miss 
Turtle,  and  looked  into  Maud’s  face  with  a de- 
mure expression,  half  sly,  half  shy. 

4 4 Oh,  I — I did  not  see  you,  Miss  Turtle.  How 
do  you  do  ?” 

“I  startled  you,  I’m  afraid.  I hope  you’re 
not  subject  to  palpitation,  Miss  Desmond?  I 
am.  Oh  dear  me,  I am  quite  tired!  Would 
you  allow  me  to  seat  myself  here  for  a few  min- 
utes and  rest  ?” 

Maud  smiled  at  the  humility  of  the  request. 
The  wall  of  St.  Gildas’s  church-yard  was  cer- 
tainly as  free  to  Miss  Turtle  as  to  herself.  She 
made  room  for  the  little  governess  beside  her. 
Miss  Turtle  first  disposed  her  parcel  and  basket 
on  the  top  of  the  rough  wall,  and  then  made  a 
queer  little  spring — something  like  the  attempt 
to  fly  of  a matronly  barn-door  hen  unused  to 
quit  terra  firma  — and  seated  herself  beside 
them.  Maud  was  by  no  means  delighted  at 
thus  encountering  Miss  Turtle.  But  she  was 
too  gentle  and  too  generous  to  risk  hurting  the 
little  woman’s  feelings  by  at  once  getting  up  to 
depart.  So  she  made  up  her  mind  to  sit  a while 
and  endure  Miss  Turtle’s  discourse  as  best  she 
might.  They  had  met  before,  since  Maud’s  re- 
turn to  Shipley.  Miss  Turtle  and  her  two  pu- 
pils, Farmer  Meggitt’s  daughters,  had  saluted 
Maud  as  she  came  out  of  church  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  her  arrival  at  the  vicarage,  having 
previously  devoured  her  with  their  eyes  during 
the  service. 

“And  how,  if  I may  venture  to  inquire,  is  our 
respected  vicar  ?”  said  Miss  Turtle. 

“ Mr.  Levincourt  is  quite  well,  thank  you.” 

“Is  he,  really  ? Ah ! many  changes  since  we 
last  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  in  Shipley,  Miss 
Desmond.” 

“Indeed!  If  yon  did  not  say  so,  I should 
suppose,  from  what  I have  seen  and  heard  hith- 
erto, that  there  were,  on  the  contrary,  veiy  few 
changes.  ” 

“Oh  dear  me!  Mrs.  Sack — you  have  heard 
about  Mrs.  Sack  ?” 

44  No.  Is  she  ill  ?” 

“Joined  a Wesleyan  congregation  at  Shipley 
Magna.  Gone  over  to  Dissent,  root  and  branch ! 
I am  surprised  that  you  had  not  heard  of  it.  ” 

Maud  explained  that  Mrs.  Sack’s  conversion 
to  Methodism  had  not  been  widely  discussed  in 
London. 

“ And  she’s  not  the  only  one,  Miss  Desmond,” 
pursued  the  governess. 

“Indeed 


“Oh  no,  not  the  only  one  by  any  means.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Gildas’s  have  gone  over  too.  They  say  that  the 
dissenting  gentleman  who  preaches  at  Shipley 
Magna  (he  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a gentle- 
man either,  Miss  Desmond,  being  in  the  retail 
grocery  line,  and  in  a small  way  of  business)  is 
so  very  earnest.  I hope  you  will  not  think  I did 
wrong ; but  the  truth  is,  I did  go  to  an  evening 
meeting  at  their  chapel  once,  with  Mrs.  Sack, 
and  I must  say  he  was  most  eloquent.  I really 
thought  at  one  time  that  he  would  have  a stroke 
or  something.  The  glass  in  the  windows  jingled 
again,  and  I came  home  with  a splitting  head- 
ache.” 

“He  must  have  been  extraordinarily  eloquent, 
indeed,”  said  Maud,  quietly. 

44  Oh,  he  was!  But  then,  as  I say,  where  are 
your  principles,  if  you  let  yourself  be  tempted 
away  from  your  church  like  that  ? Didn’t  you 
notice,  Miss  Desmond,  how  thin  the  congrega- 
tion was  last  Sunday  ?” 

Mand  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  had  no- 
ticed it. 

44  Then  there’s  Mr.  Snowe,  junior.” 

“ He  has  not  joined  the  Methodists,  has  he, 
Miss  Turtle?” 

“ Oh  no.  Quite  the  contraiy.  But  he  is  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  I believe,  and  the  lady  hates 
music.  Just  fancy  that,  Miss  Desmond,  and  he 
such  a confirmed  amachure.  ” 

Little  Miss  Turtle  shook  her  head  in  a mel- 
ancholy manner,  as  though  she  had  been  reluct- 
antly accusing  Herbert  Snowe  of  “confirmed” 
gambling  or  “confirmed”  drunkenness. 

44  Then,”  said  Maud,  44  I am  afraid  we  may 
lose  Mr.  Herbert  Snowe’s  assistance  at  the  week- 
ly practicings  in  the  school-house.” 

“ Practicings ! Oh  dear,  Miss  Desmond,  the 
singing-class  is  nothing  now  ; nothing  to  what  it 
used  to  be.  Mr.  Mugworthy,  he  does  what  he 
can.  But  you  know,  Miss  Desmond,  what’s  the 
use  of  the  best  intentions  when  you  have  to  con- 
tend with  a voice  like — there!  Just  like  that, 
for  all  the  world !” 

And  Miss  Turtle  screwed  up  her  mouth,  and 
inclined  her  head  toward  the  distant  common, 
whence  came  at  that  moment  the  tremulous,  long- 
drawn  ba-a-a  of  some  fleecy  mother  of  the  flock. 

Mand  could  not  help  laughing  as  she  recog- 
nized the  resemblance  to  Mr.  Mugworthy’s  pro- 
fessional utterance  of  the  Amen. 

“Why,  Miss  Turtle,”  she  said,  “I  didn’t 
know  you  were  so  satirical.” 

“Satirical!  Oh  pray  don’t  say  that,  Miss 
Desmond.  I should  be  loth,  indeed,  to  think 
so  of  myself.  If  I was  satirical,  it  was  quite  un- 
awares, I assure  you.” 

Miss  Turtle  fidgeted  with  her  paper  parcel, 
tightening  its  strings,  and  putting  it  into  shape. 
Then  she  peeped  into  the  basket,  as  if  to  assure 
herself  that  its  contents  were  safe.  She  showed 
no  symptoms  of  being  about  to  resume  her  walk, 
and  there  was  a mingled  hesitation  and  eager- 
ness in  her  face  every  time  she  looked  at  Maud. 
These  conflicting  sentiments  at  length  resolved 
themselves  into  a question  that  indirectly  ap- 
proached the  main  point  to  which  her  curiosity 
was  directed. 

44  Ahem ! And  so,  Miss  Desmond,  you  don’t 
— ahem ! — you  don’t  find  our  revered  vicar  much 
broken  by  all  he  has  gone  through  ?” 

Maud  drew  herself  up,  and  looked  full  at  the 
speaker.  But  Miss  Turtle’s  wishy-washy  little 
countenance  was  so  meek  and  meaningless  that 
resentment  seemed  absurd. 

The  governess’s  straw  hat  was  somewhat  on 
one  side;  and  so  was  the  long  ragged  feather 
that  adorned  it,  as  it  had  successively  adorned 
a long  series  of  hats,  beginning  Anno  Domini — 
but  no  matter  for  the  date.  Miss  Turtle  and 
her  black  ostrich  feather  were  coeval  in  the 
chronicles  of  Shipley ; for  the  good  and  sufficient 
reason  that  they  had  immigrated  into  Daneshire 
together.  The  long  feather,  wafted  hither  and 
thither  by  the  capricious  airs,  and  made  lank  and 
straight  by  the  capricious  showers  of  spring, 
drooped  carelessly  over  the  brim  of  the  hat,  and 
overshadowed  Miss  Turtle’s  little  snub  nose,  with 
a shabbily  swaggering  air  ludicrously  at  variance 
with  the  expression  of  the  face  beneath  it. 

4 ‘ I told  you  that  Mr.  Levincourt  was  quite 
well,”  said  Maud. 

“And  you,  Miss  Desmond,”  said  Miss  Tur- 
tle, timidly  putting  out  the  tip  of  her  cotton 
glove  to  touch  Maud’s  black  dress,  “you  too 
have  had  a good  deal  of  trouble.  ” 

44 1 have  lost  a dear  relative  and  a true  friend.” 

“ To  be  sure.  Oh  dear  me ! Life  is  a shadow. 
How  it  flies!  Don’t  you  find  it  so,  Miss  Des- 
mond ? Yon  have  lost  your  aunt ; a lady  of  title 
too,”  added  Miss  Turtle,  with  so  comical  an  air 
of  being  shocked  and  surprised  by  this  circum- 
stance above  all,  and  of  murmuring  reproachfully 
to  the  great  democrat,  Death,  44  How  could  you  ? 
— a person  so  well  connected,  and  habitually  ad- 
dressed by  mankind  as  4 my  lady !’  ” that  Maud’s^ 
sense  of  humor  conquered  her  sadness,  and  she* 
turned  away  her  face  lest  Miss  Turtle  should  be 
scandalized  by  the  smile  on  it. 

Miss  Turtle’s  next  words,  however,  effectually 
sobered  the  mobile,  dimpling  mouth. 

“Yes;  you  have  lost  your  aunt — and  your 
uncle,  if  what  we  hear  is  true.” 

Maud’s  heart  beat  fast,  and  she  could  not 
speak.  Her  nerves  quivered  in  the  expectation 
of  hearing  Veronica’s  name.  It  was  not  yet 
pronounced,  however.  Miss  Turtle  dropped  her 
chin  down  on  her  breast,  at  the  same  time  throw- 
ing back  her  shoulders  stiffly,  and  infused  a melt- 
ing tearfulness  into  her  habitually  subdued  voice 
ns  she  asked : 44  And  have  you  yet  seen  Mrs. 
Flew,  Miss  Desmond  ?” 

“Mrs. — Mrs.  Plew?  No.  Poor  old  lady, 
how  is  she  ?” 

44  She’s  pretty  well,  thank  you,  Miss  Desmond. 
As  weU  as  she 'ever  js.  , She  is  quite  a character 
of  the’wdeitrtSmtfV  dWrP-t  yota  think  so,  Miss  Des- 
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“Well,  I— I— I don’t  know.  She  seems  a 
very  good  old  woman,”  answered  Maud,  consid- 
erably at  a loss  what  to  say. 

“Of  course,  Miss  Desmond,  you  have  had 
great  scholastic  advantages.  And  I shouldn’t 
presume  to — But  as  far  as  Pinnock  goes,  Miss 
Desmond,  I should  say  that  Mrs.  Flew  was  quite 
the  moral  of  a Roman  matron ! ” 

Maud  stared  in  unconcealed  surprise. 

“I  should  indeed,  Miss  Desmond,”  pursued 
the  governess,  still  with  the  same  tearful  tender- 
ness and  a kind  of  suppressed  writhing  of  her 
shoulders. 

“ I have  not  read  the  Roman  History  in  the 
original.  But,  if  Pinnock  may  be  relied  on,  I 
should  say  that  she  quite  came  up  to  my  idea  of 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,”  which  Miss  Turtle 
pronounced  “Gratchy.” 

There  was  so  long  a pause,  and  Miss  Turtle 
so  plainly  showed  that  she  expected  Maud  to 
speak,  that  the  latter,  although  greatly  bewil- 
dered, at  length  said,  “ I have  always  supposed 
Mrs.  Plew  to  be  a very  kind,  honest,  good  old 
woman.  I can  not  say  she  ever  struck  me  in 
the  light  of  a Roman  matron.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  a better  thing  to  be  an  English  ma- 
tron ; or  we,  at  least,  may  be  excused  for  think- 
ing so.  But  the  fact  is,  I never  was  very  inti- 
mate with  Mrs.  Plew.  It  was  my—” 

Maud  stopped,  with  a flushed  face  and  trem- 
bling lip.  She  had  been  about  to  mention  Ve- 
ronica, and  Miss  Turtle  pounced  on  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded. 

“ It  was  your  cousin,  or  at  least  we  all  called 
her  so,  Miss  Desmond,  although  aware  that  no  tie 
of  blood  united  you  together ; it  was  Miss  Lev- 
incourt  who  was  most  intimate  at  the  Plows’. 
Oh  yes,  indeed  it  was ! But,  of  course,  that  is 
all  over.  Higher  spheres  have  other  claims, 
have  they  not,  Miss  Desmond  ? And  that  which 
the  proud  and  haughty  have  rejected  may  be  very 
precious  to  the  humble  and  lonely,  if  it  would  but 
think  so ; may  it  not,  Miss  Desmond  ?” 

A light  began  to  dawn  in  Maud’s  mind,  which 
illumined  the  oracular  utterances  of  Miss  Turtle. 
Through  the  mincing  affectation  of  the  little  wo- 
man’s speech  and  manner  there  pierced  the  tone 
of  genuine  emotion.  Still  Maud  did  not  under- 
stand why  Miss  Turtle  should  have  chosen  to  re- 
veal such  emotion  to  her. 

Maud  rose  and  held  out  her  hand.  “Good- 
by,  Miss  Turtle,”  she  said.  “Please  tell  Kitty 
and  Cissy  that  I hope  to  see  them  at  the  prac- 
ticing next  Saturday." 

‘ ' Good-by,  Miss  Desmond.  I hope  you  won’t 
take  it  amiss  that  I ventured  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  you.” 

• “ By  no  means ! How  can  you  imagine  that 
I should  do  so  ?” 

“Nor  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a liberty  ?” 

“ Certainly  not.  Pray  do  not  speak  so  1” 

“Thank  you,  Miss  Desmond.  You  were  al- 
ways so  kind  and  affable  1”  There  was  the  least 
possible  stress  laid  on  the  personal  pronoun,  as 
though  Miss  Turtle  were  mentally  distinguishing 
Maud  from  some  one  who  was  not  always  kind 
and  affable.  “And  you  are  just  the  same  as 
ever,  I’m  sure,  Miss  Desmond.  And — and — if 
I didn’t  fear  to  offend  you,  which  I wouldn’t  do 
for  the  world — indeed  I would  not! — I should 
like  to — to — to  ask — ” The  governess  made  a 
long  pause.  Maud  did  not  speak;  in  fact  she 
could  not.  She  was  too  sure  in  her  heart  about 
whom  Miss  Turtle  desired  to  ask.  The  latter 
remained  silent  for  some  minutes ; but,  although 
timid  in  her  manner,  from  years  of  repression 
and  snubbing,  Miss  Turtle  was  not  exquisitely 
sensitive,  and  she  had  that  sort  of  mild  obstinacy 
which  frequently  accompanies  stupidity. 

Neither  Maud’s  silence,  nor  her  pale,  distressed 
face,  availed  therefore  to  turn  Miss  Turtle  from 
the  purpose  she  had  had  in  view  when  she  sat 
down  on  the  wall  beside  the  vicar’s  ward.  That 
purpose  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  the 
truth  of  Veronica’s  position  really  was. 

Of  course  Shipley-in-the-Wold  had  rung  with 
gossip  about  her ; and  latterly  the  gossip  had  re- 
ported— most  wonderful  to  relate — sometliing  not 
far  from  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 

“1  should  like  to  ask,”  proceeded  Miss  Turtle 
at  length,  “if  it  is  true  what  we  hear,  that  Miss 
Levincourt — that  is,  if  all  be  as  we  have  heard 
rumored,  she  is  not , of  course,  Miss  Levincourt 
any  longer — if  she  is  in  England  again,  and — and 
quite  wealthy,  and — I hope  you  are  not  offended, 
Miss  Desmond ! ” 


“ She  is  in  England.  She  is  a widow,  and  is 
left  in  possession  of  a considerable  fortune.” 

‘ ‘ Oh  dear  me ! So  it  was  true  ?” 

Maud  bowed,  and  was  moving  away. 

“One  instant,  Miss  Desmond.  I'm  afraid 
you  are  angry  with  me  for  speaking.  But,  after 
all,  it  was  natural  that  we  should  wish  to  know 
the  truth  ; wasn’t  it  now,  Miss  Desmond?” 

Maud  reflected  that  it  was  natural.  Her  con- 
science told  her  that  the  movement  of  sensitive 
pride  which  made  her  shrink  from  hearing  Ve- 
ronica mentioned  by  indifferent  persons,  was  far 
from  being  wholly  a good  movement.  She  con- 
strained herself  to  hold  out  her  hand  once  more 
to  Miss  Turtle.  The  gratitude  in  the  governess’s 
face  rewarded  her  for  the  effort. 

“ Oh,  thank  you,  Miss  Desmond ! I should 
have  been  so  sorry  to  hurt  your  feelings.  Of 
course  you  will  see  Mr.  Plew  before  long,  and 
then  I suppose  you — you  will  tell  him,  won’t 
you?  Of  course  he  will  know,  so  intimate  as  he 
was  with  the  family;  and  always  speaks  with 
the  greatest  respect,  I’m  sure.  When  he  knows 
something  certain  about  Miss  Levincourt — that 
is — I’m  so  used  to  the  name,  you  see — we  hope, 
his  mother  and  I hope — or,  at  least,  she.  hopes — 
for  of  course  I can’t  presume  to  put  myself  for- 
ward— that  he  may  get  to  be  more  comfortable 
and  settled  in  his  mind.  We  think  him  a good 
deal  changed,  Miss  Desmond.  His  spirits  are 
like  a plummet  of  lead,  to  what  they  were,  I do 
assure  you.  Good-by,  Miss  Desmond,  and  thank 
you  very  much." 
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Maud  walked  home  across  the  paddock  and 
up  the  long  gravel  path  in  the  vicarage  garden, 
with  a feeling  of  heaviness  at  her  heart.  She 
was  half  inclined  to  hate  Miss  Turtle,  Mrs.  Plew, 
and  all  the  people  in  Shipley.  But  she  resisted 
the  impulse  of  irritated  temper.  What  was  her 
vexation  compared  with  the  sorrow  and  trouble 
inflicted  on  others  ? If  Veronica  could  but  have 
known,  if  she  could  but  have  foreseen ! 

As  she  thus  thought,  she  entered  the  house 
through  the  garden  door,  which  stood  open. 
She  was  going  into  the  sitting-room,  when  she 
paused  for  a moment  at  the  sound  of  voices 
within. 

“ Go  in,  go  in,  Miss  Maudie,”  said  old  Joanna, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  hall.  “You  won’t 
disturb  no  one.  It’s  only  that  poor  creetur,  Mr. 
Plew,  a-talking  to  the  vicar.” 


A COLORADO  COLONY. 

We  give  on  page  197  a sketch  of  an  interest- 
ing event  in  the  histoiy  of  our  far-Westem  ter- 
ritory— the  departure  of  a colony  of  German  emi- 
grants from  Chicago  to  settle  on  a tract  of  land 
purchased  by  them  in  Colorado.  This  colony  is 
said  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  organized  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  called  “the  German  Col- 
onization Society  of  Colfax,  Colorado,”  that 
township  being  its  destination.  It  can  hardly 
fail,  if  followed  by  other  colonies,  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  development  of  our 
Western  territoiy.  In  many  of  those  remote 
regions  where,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
mining  could  be  profitably  pursued,  the  cost  of 
living,  owing  to  the  long  distance  over  which  sub- 
sistence must  be  transported,  is  so  great  as  to 
have  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  mines. 
Agricultural  advantages  of  the  most  favorable 
character  were  not  lacking,  but  the  farmer  did 
not  come,  and  the  miner  must  wait  for  him.  It 
was  in  view  of  this  state  of  things  that,  in  Au- 
gust last,  Carl  Wulsten,  a citizen  of  Chicago, 
conceived  the  plan  of  organizing,  in  that  city,  a 
society  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  who, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  should  select  some 
favorable  location  in  the  great  undeveloped  West, 
and  there  enter  upon  the  work  of  tilling  the  soil, 
the  erection  of  a village,  and,  mayhap,  the  foun- 
dation of  a metropolis. 

Mr.  Wulsten  visited  Colorado  with  the  view 
of  selecting  a suitable  place  to  establish  such  a 
colony,  and  his  choice  at  length  fell  upon  Wet 
Mountain  Park,  Fremont  County,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Arkansas  River,  in  Southwestern 
Colorado.  The  district  is  described  as  one  of 
surpassing  excellence,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
agriculture.  The  soil  is  rich,  prairie  and  timber 
lands  abound,  numerous  streams  supply  irriga- 
tion and  power  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
the  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious.  On  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Wulsten  a society  was  organized, 
of  which  he  was  chosen  President,  and  soon  aft- 
erward he  proceeded  to  Washington,  where  he 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  an  order  to 
the  commanders  of  Forts  Wallace  and  Lyon, 
and  other  military  posts  along  the  route,  to  fur- 
nish an  adequate  escort  of  soldiers  from  the  point 
of  leaving  the  railway  until  the  destination  was 
reached ; ambulances  to  convey  the  women  and 
children ; tents  in  which  the  colony  might  live 
until  houses  could  be  erected ; and  to  give  the 
party  every  possible  aid  and  assistance. 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  organization,  each 
member  pays  $250,  which  constitutes  a common 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony,  and  out  of 
which  are  defrayed  all  expenses,  including  trans- 
portation and  subsistence  on  the  way,  live  stock, 
seed,  agricultural  implements,  machinery  for  saw- 
mill, grist-mill,  etc.  All  the  branches  of  indus- 
try and  enterprise  are  to  be  conducted  on  the  co- 
operative plan  for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  an  equal  subdivision  of  lands,  im- 
provements, assets,  etc.,  will  be  made.  Colfax 
is  situated  250  miles  from  Fort  Wallace,  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  70  miles  from  Puebla, 
and  30  miles  from  Cafion  City — the  latter,  a vil- 
lage of  five  or  six  hundred  souls,  being  the  near- 
est settlement.  A detachment  of  United  States 
troops  will  furnish  protection  for  the  present 
against  molestation  from  Indians ; but  it  is  de- 
signed soon  to  form  a militia  company  among 
the  colonists,  to  whom  the  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory will  issue  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  colony,  which  left  Chicago  a few  weeks 
since,  numbered  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  of  them 
Germans.  They  were  accompanied  by  a clergy- 
man, a doctor,  and  a schoolmaster,  but,  as  they 
intend  to  dwell  in  peace  and  unity,  not  by  a law- 
yer. If  this  experiment  meets  with  success  it 
will  be  followed  by  other  colonies ; and  in  this 
way  the  West  will  be  speedily  settled,  and  the 
Indian  question  with  it. 


SCENES  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  Mississippi  by  daylight  is  neither  pictur- 
esque nor  beautiful — a wide  expanse  of  muddy 
water,  flowing  between  low  banks  clad  with  cot- 
ton-wood trees ; but  seen  by  moonlight,  or  just 
when  the  sun  is  rising  or  setting,  its  character 
seems  to  undergo  a wonderful  and  mysterious 
change.  Light  mists  float  over  its  surface,  and 
land  and  water  are  so  mingled  in  the  hazy  dis- 
tance that  one  can  hardly  distinguish  the  divid- 
ing-line between  them. 

The  sketch  of  a steamer  “wooding  up,”  on 
page  200,  was  made  by  our  artist  on  one  t>f  those 
dreamy,  moonlight  evenings  that  show  the  Fa- 
ther of  Waters  at  his  best.  It  represents  a misty 
stretch  of  river,  with  phantom  boats  gliding  away 
across  the  moonlit  water ; a large  steamer,  tied 
up  to  the  levee,  while  her  sturdy  negro  crew  car-  I 

Iry  aboard  whole  wood-piles  to  feed  the  roaring 
furnaces.  The  trailing  Spanish  moss — the  ghost-  I 
. ly  beard  worn  by  the  trees  of  Southern  swamps— 


gleams  in  the  fitful  light,  and  assists  the  roman- 
tic feeling  of  the  place  and  hour. 

The  “raft  on  the  Mississippi”  was  probably 
put  together  at  St.  Paul,  and  consigned  to  New 
Orleans.  In  the  comfortable  slab -house  the 
raftsmen  sleep  and  eat  while  slowly  drifting  down 
with  the  current.  Now  and  then  they  ground 
upon  an  island  or  at  a bend  in  the  river,  when, 
if  they  can  not  get  off  unaided,  they  hail  a pass- 
ing steamer  and  get  a tow : to  avert  such  a ca- 
tastrophe, the  men  in  our  picture  have  trimmed 
their  sails  and  are  pulling  lustily  at  the  long 
sweep. 

Our  last  picture  represents  a break  or  crevasse 
in  the  levee.  Pile-drivers  have  been  brought  up 
by  the  steamer,  and  are  hard  at  work  driving 
piles  into  the  muddy  bank  to  prevent  its  further 
crumbling  away  under  the  pressure  of  the  heavy 
current.  At  such  times  the  whole  country  is  ex- 
cited ; for  none  can  foresee,  should  the  river  gain 
the  day,  where  the  work  of  devastation  may  end. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  London  Times  pays  the  United  States  many 
high  yet  well  - deserved  compliments,  in  a recent 
article  on  manufactures.  After  stating,  among  other 
facts,  that  Birmingham  is  at  this  momeut  losing  its 
old  markets,  it  remarks: 

“A  few  years  ago  it  used  to  supply  the  United 
States  largely  with  edged  tools,  farm-implements,  and 
various  smaller  wares.  It  does  so  no  longer ; nor  is 
the  cause  to  be  sought  merely  in  the  American  tariff. 
It  is  found  that  the  manufacturers  of  America  actually 
supersede  us,  not  only  in  their  own,  but  in  foreign 
markets  and  in  our  own  colonies ; and  the  Birming- 
ham Chamber  has  the  sagacity  to  discover  and  the 
courage  to  declare  that  this  is  owing  to  the  superior- 
ity of  American  goods High  as  are  the  wages  of  an 

English  artisan,  those  of  an  American  artisan  are 
higher  still ; and  yet  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  can  import  iron  and  steel  from  this  country  at 
a heavy  duty,  work  up  the  metal  by  highly-paid  labor, 
and  beat  us  out  of  market  after  all  with  the  manufac- 
tured article.  How  is  that  to  be  explained  ? 

“ The  Americans  succeed  in  supplanting  us  by 1 nov- 
elty of  construction  and  excellence  of  make.’  They 
do  not  attempt  to  undersell  us  in  the  mere  matter  of 
price.  Our  goods  may  still  be  the  cheapest,  but  they 
are  no  longer  the  best;  and  in  countries  where  au 
axe,  for  instance,  is  an  indispensable  implement,  the 

best  article  is  the  cheapest,  whatever  it  may  cost 

The  true  cause  of  our  defeat  must  be  attributed  ‘ to 
the  greater  aptitude  of  many  of  the  foreign  workmen, 
and  their  intelligence,  which  induces  them  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  improving  their  manufactures.’  ’’ 

"Is  Mr.  G good?"  said  a bank  officer  to  a di- 

rector. 

“That  depends  whether  you  mean  Godward  or 
manward,"  was  the  answer. 

“Explain,"  said  the  bank  officer. 

“Godward,  Mr.  G is  good:  no  man  in  our 

church  is  sounder  in  the  faith,  prays  oftener  in  our 
meetings,  or  is  more  benevolent  apparently ; but  man- 
ward,  I am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  G is  rather  tricky.” 

Men  too  often  seem  thus  double-hearted.  But  the 
Good  Book  pertinently  inquires,  “Doth  a fountain 
send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter  ?” 

The  latest  foreign  scandal  is  from  a German  writer, 
who  comes  out  with  a story  that  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  were  very  unhappy  together  during 
their  early  married  life,  and  that  a divorce  nearly  re- 
sulted. 

They  make  shirts  by  lightning  now.  An  electric 
battery  applied  to  a sewing-machine  drives  the  nee- 
dle with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  at  little  expense. 

Crumpton  is  a little  village  of  three  hundred  popu- 
lation, at  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Chester 
River  in  Maryland.  Near  by  are  a number  of  clus- 
tering houses  occupied  by  colored  people.  At  Pond 
Town,  about  a mile  and  a half  distant,  the  fi  eedmen 
have  purchased  for  themselves  houses  and  tracts  of 
land,  and  such  has  been  their  thrift,  economy,  and  in- 
dustry that  this  neighborhood,  which  was  only  a bar- 
ren pine  waste,  has  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
This  colored  community  lately  applied  to  the  Balti- 
more Association  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple for  a teacher,  and  James  Hamilton,  a young  man 
of  about  twenty-five,  arrived  at  Crumpton  on  the  15th 
of  January,  and  opened  school  in  the  colored  people’s 
church  on  the  following  Monday,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  over  seventy  pwpils,  from  six  to  thirty  years  of 
age.  Early  in  February,  it  having  been  reported  that 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  opened  an  evening  school,  an  in- 
furiated mob,  with  blackened  faces,  and  armed  with 
tar  and  feathers,  as  well  as  guns  and  pistols,  sur- 
rounded the  school-house  one  evening.  Finding  their 
intended  victim  had  not  yet  come  there,  the  mob  went 
to  his  boarding-house,  and  demanded  that  Hamilton 
should  be  surrendered  to  them,  declaring  they  would 
“ lynch  any  white  man  who  came  there  to  teach  nig- 
gers.” With  great  difficulty  the  mob  was  in  some 
measure  calmed,  but  with  many  threats  told  Mr. 
Hamilton  he  must  leave  the  neighborhood  at  once. 
Seeing  no  way  of  continuing  the  school  with  safety, 
he  promised  to  close  it  the  next  morning,  and  report- 
ed the  matter  to  the  Association  and  to.General  How- 
ard. 

A Michigan  girl,  aged  eighteen,  and  possessed  of  a 
big  foot,  called  at  a shoe-dealer’s  a few  weeks  ago, 
and  asked  for  “a  pair  of  No.  2’s."  A pair  of  2’s  was 
shown  her.  She  tried  them;  but,  to  her  great  as- 
tonishment, could  not  get  her  foot  half  into  them. 
She  asked  of  the  proprietor  if  he  hadn’t  got  a larger 
pair  of  2’s.  He  replied  that  he  had,  and  handed  her 
a pair  of  5’s,  and  said  that  they  were  a little  larger 
than  the  pair  she  had  just  tried  on;  and  she  was 
quite  “astonished”  to  find  that  she  could  not  get 
those  on.  She  then  asked  if  he  hadn't  a little  larger 
pair  of  2’s.  He  replied  that  he  had  one  pair  still  lar- 
ger, and  handed  her  a pair  of  7’s.  She  put  them  on, 
and  found  that  pair  of  “ 2’s"  just  a fit,  paid  for  them, 
and  left  the  store. 

A recent  number  of  the  London  Lancet  contains  an 
article  from  Sir  Charles  Murchison,  an  able  English 
physician,  in  which  he  says  that  relapsing  fever,  which 
made  its  appearance  in  London  in  August  last,  now 
taxes  severely  the  resources  of  that  city  to  provide 
adequate  hospital  accommodations  for  the  sick.  This 
same  fever  made  its  appearance  in  this  city  during  the 
last  months  of  1869,  and  bega  i to  spread  with  alarm- 
ing rapidity.  But  in  consequence  of  the  efficient  ac- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Health  and  tl)e  Commissioners 
of  Charities,  there  has  been  in  this  city  no  perceptible 
increase  of  the  relapsing  fever  for  several  weeks.  The 


health  laws  of  London  are  most  stringent,  and  are  ad- 
ministered by  efficient  officers ; yet  the  measures  taken 
in  New  York  seem  to  have  been  more  successful  in  this 
disease.  If  proper  vigilance  is  continued,  this  fever 
may  still  be  kept  in  check. 

The  following  hit  at  New  York,  whether  founded  in 
fact  or  not,  evidently  originated  at  the  “Hub."  A 
young  Bostonian  who  purposed  starting  in  business  in 
this  city,  made  a preliminary  visit,  armed  with  letters 
of  introduction  to  business  men.  One  New  York  mer- 
chant inquired  of  young  Boston  what  he  intended  to 
do.  “ I have  not  exactly  decided,”  replied  the  youth, 
“ but  I expect  to  settle  into  some  good  business  in 
which  I can  get  a living  honestly." 

“ A living  honestly  ?" 

“ An  honest  living,”  repeated  the  Bostonian. 

“Young  man,”  said  the  New  Yorker,  “I  congratu- 
late you ; there  is  not  a city  in  the  United  States  in 
which  you  will  meet  with  so  little  competition  in  your 
method  of  doing  business." 

In  a recent  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Third 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  there  is  an  interesting  paper  on  chimneys. 
After  various  statements  on  the  theory  and  ftmetions 
of  chimneys,  the  causes  of  smoky  chimneys  are  men- 
tioned as  follows: 

1.  Insufficient  height  of  the  chimney. 

2.  Too  small  or  too  large  a sectional  area. 

8.  Interior  friction,  the  surface  being  too  rough. 

4.  Too  large  a discharging  orifice  at  the  top. 

5.  Action  of  wind,  rain,  and  sun  on  this  orifice,  to 
be  corrected  by  using  well-known  cowls. 

6.  Contrary  draughts,  induced  by  a neighboring 
chimney  having  a much  stronger  draught;  or  in  case, 
for  instance,  the  staircase  in  a house  is  heated  by  fur- 
nace, and  draws  the  air  up  from  the  lower  rooms  more 
vigorously  than  do  the  chimneys.  (Remedy : shut  the 
room-doors  and  open  the  windows.) 

7.  One  common  chimney  for  several  fire-places. 
(Each  fire  ought  to  have  its  own  flue.) 

8.  Openings  left  at  the  lower  end  of  the  flue.  These 
should  be  well  closed,  so  that  no  cold  air  can  dilute 
the  rising  current  of  hot  air. 

The  strong  prejudice  against  the  negro  race,  which 
still  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  excited  some 
young  men  recently  to  attempt  to  lyncli  a colored 
preacher.  They  were,  however,  disarmed  by  his  re- 
marking meekly ; “I  have  been  wondering  for  a long 
time  how  it  was  that  so  good  a man  as  the  Apostle 
Paul  should  have  been  whipped  three  times  for  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  while  such  an  ^nworthy  man  as  I am 
should  have  been  permitted  to  preach  for  twenty  years 
without  ever  getting  a lick." 

Among  sundry  reports  about  noted  personages  is  one 
concerning  Alexandre  Dumas  pere,  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  right  hand.— 
Charles  Lever  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  a lethargic 
state,  so  that  he  sleeps  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twen- 
ty-four. But  then,  when  he  is  awake  he  really  does 
something.— The  new  novel  upon  which  Mr.  Dickens 
is  engaged  is  entitled  “The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood." 
—The  popular  author,  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  who  has 
been  severely  ill,  is  reported  convalescent. 

The  Weekly  Scotsman  states  that  there  are  in  Scot- 
land 122  manufactories  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  articles  of 
a similar  nature ; and  in  connection  with  these  from 
4000  to  5000  persons  are  employed.  The  manufactories 
are  widely  scattered  over  the  country.  In  one  instance 
a single  manufactory  covers  upward  of  six  acres  of 
ground,  and  is  surmounted  by  thirty  tall  brick  chim- 
neys, which  give  it  an  extraordinary  appearance. 
Raw  material  is  brought  in  and  finished  goods  are 
sent  out  by  branch  railways,  the  traffic  on  which  nev- 
er ceases  from  one  week’s  end  to  the  other.  Two  hun- 
dred tons  of  clay,  and  about  an  equal  weight  of  coal, 
are  used  every  day.  Upward  of  300  men  and  boys  are 
employed  by  this  company ; and  these  are  aided  by 
three  steam-engines,  with  an  aggregate  of  150  horse- 
power. This  is  exclusive  of  the  power  employed  to 
bring  the  clay  and  coal  out  of  the  pits. 

“Miss  Grundy”  says  that  Madame  Garcia,  wife  of 
the  Minister  from  the  Argentine  Confederation,  is 
better  known  than  any  of  the  other  foreign  ladies. 
She  has  fine  eyes,  fair  complexion,  dark  hair,  plump 
white  neck  and  shoulders,  weighs  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  is  not  tall.  She  entertains  cordially  on  her 
reception  days,  and  is  somewhat  of  a literary  charac- 
ter, having  written  a novel  entitled  “Love  in  the 
Pampas.” 

Madame  Podesdad  is  thought  by  many  to  be  hand- 
somer than  the  Russian  Minister’s  wife,  who  is  famed 
for  her  beauty  and  graceful  manners.  Madame  Podes- 
dad  is  wife  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Spanish 
Legation,  but  is  an  American  by  birth.  Her  mother 
was  a noted  Virginia  beauty.  Madame  is  frank  and 
cordial  in  manners,  lives  quietly  in  Georgetown,  but 
is  a great  favorite  in  society. 

“Any  thing  in  this  store  for  a dollar ?"  inquired  a 
would-be  customer  as  he  entered  a Philadelphia  “ dol- 
lar store.” 

“Yes,  for  one  dollar  you  can  take  your  choice.  Of 
course  I do  not  include  in  this  my  young  lady  attend- 
ants.” 

So  replied  the  storekeeper,  his  ending  off  probably 
being  intended  as  a joke,  for  he  smiled  grimly  as  he 
said  it,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  himself  immensely. 

“Well,  I’ll  take  that,”  said  the  customer,  pointing 
to  a stove  which,  almost  red-hot,  stood  in  a corner  of 
the  room.  The  customer  clearly  had  the  best  of  the 
dollar-store  man. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  it  would  be  of  great  serv- 
ice if  some  one  would  invent  a good  resonant  cry  Which 
should  be  generally  understood  to  mean  urgency.  The 
words  “fire,"  “murder,”  “ thieves,”  etc.,  convey  such 
impression,  but  are  often  curiously  inappropriate.  It 
is  related  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Sheridan  that  in  at- 
tempting to  laud  from  a steamer  one  dark  night  he 
fell  into  the  water,  and  escaped  with  some  difficulty 
from  his  perilous  position.  “What  did  you  do?" 
asked  a friend,  to  whom  the  accident  was  narrated. 
“Why,  what  do  you  think?”  answered  his  niece; 
“Instead  of  screaming  ‘murder!’  or  ‘fire!’  as  any 
one  of  sense  would  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  only  swam  and  called  ‘boat!’  Of  course 
no  one  went  to  his  assistance !" 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith  once  said:  “Some  men  always 
read  with  a pen  in  their  hand,  and  commit  to  paper 
auy  new  thought  which  strikes  them ; others  trust  to 
chance  for  its  reappearance.  Which  of  these  is  the 
best  method  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding 
must,  I suppose,  depend  a great  deal  upon  the  partic- 
ular understanding  in  question.  Some  men  can  do 
nothing  without  preparation,  others  little  with  it; 
some  a0  ^nitji|«s^^oip|8.r£p>ijvoirs.” 
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THE  THIEVES’  SUPPER. 

Our  illustration  on  this  page  represents  an  en- 
tertainment at  once  novel  and  interesting.  A 
London  ex-thief  and  pugilist,  by  the  name  of  Ned 
Wright,  who,  from  being  the  wickedest  man  in 
the  English  metropolis,  has  become  a useful  mis- 
sionary among  his  former  associates,  provides  a 
weekly  supper,  consisting  of  a plentiful  supply  of 
soup  and  bread,  alternately  to  the  male  and  fe- 
male members  of  the  profession.  The  condition 
of  admission  to  this  entertainment  is  the  proof 
that  the  applicant  has  been  convicted  once  or  oft- 
ener  of  theft.  The  company  is,  of  course,  of  a very 
mixed  character ; some  of  the  thieves  being  hope- 
lessly depraved,  while  others  appear  to  be  steady 
and  hard-working  people  who  have  fallen  before 
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Street.  To  enter  its  chilling  halls  is  like  going 
into  a damp  cavern ; and  many  a poor  fellow, 
whom  misfortune  or  strong  temptation  has  driven 
to  crime,  must  have  felt,  on  first  passing  its 
doors,  as  if  he  had  stepped  through  that  gateway 
on  which  the  words  are  engraved  : “ Who  enters 
here  leaves  hope  behind.”  Too  often  this  is  lit- 
erally true.  The  poor  wretch  leaves  his  cell  only 
to  return  to  it,  for  longer  and  longer  periods  of. 
detention.  Some  criminals  pass  more  than  half 
their  lifetime  behind  grated  doors,  and  appear  to 
make  use  of  liberty  only  to  get  back  to  prison. 

The  Tombs  is  not  a pleasant  place  to  visit, 
even  when  you  have  the  privilege  of  going  out 
when  you  have  satisfied  your  curiosity ; and  Mr. 
Fox  has  kindly  saved  all  nervous  people  the 
trouble  of  such  a visit  by  making  the  faithful 


for  a man  in  his  position.  Reynolds,  who  mur- 
dered Townsend  a few  weeks  ago,  is  also  an 
inmate  of  one  of  these  cells.  M‘Farland  oc- 
cupies a cell  on  the  first  gallery.  It  is  very  com- 
fortably furnished.  The  other  cells,  when  Mr. 
Fox  visited  the  prison,  were  filled  with  every 
sort  of  criminal,  from  the  “ unfortunate”  man  or 
boy  who  “ happened”  to  be  found  drunk  or  dis- 
orderly in  the  streets,  to  the  hardened  old  of- 
fenders, some  of  whom  had  been  sentenced  to 
State  prison,  and  wrere  waiting  to  be  sent  away. 
Most  of  them  were  very  willing  to  talk,  and  few 
sought  to  avoid  observation. 

Another  sketch  represents  the  interior  of  the 
boys’  room,  where  they  are  kept  during  the  day. 
At  night  they  are  locked  up  in  separate  cells. 
Every  variety  of  youthful  character  is  exhibited  by 


sions,” the  “ Female  Prison,”  and  the  “Magda- 
len,” or  chapel  for  women. 

The  present  warden  of  the  Tombs  is  Mr.  John 
Stacom,  who  is  assisted  by  two  deputy-wardens 
and  a large  number  of  subordinate  officers.  They 
have  their  hands  full  all  the  time.  The  number 
of  prisoners  committed  to  the  Tombs  in  1809  was 
42,209,  the  great  bulk  of  them  for  drunkenness 
and  disorderly  conduct,  their  term  of  imprison- 
ment rarely  extending  over  ten  days.  It  is  no 
uuusual  occurrence  to  find  the  same  person  com- 
mitted ten  or  twelve  times  a year,  and  instances 
have  been  known  where  a drunkard  has  been  ar- 
rested twice  in  the  same  week,  having  evaded  im- 
prisonment in  the  first  instance  by  the  payment 
of  a fine,  only  to  renew  the  offense.  The  cases 
of  mania  a potn  are  very  numerous  on  the  books. 


THE  THIEVES’  SUPPER. 


sudden  temptation.  After  supper  Ned  Wright 
makes  them  a speech,  of  a very  homely  and  prac- 
tical kind,  full  of  good  advice,  and  closing  up 
with  the  assurance  that  if  any  one  present  wants 
to  reform  and  lead  a different  life,  he  will  put 
him  in  the  way  of  getting  honest  work.  It  is 
said  that  this  man  is  doing  much  to  reclaim  young 
men  and  women  from  evil  courses.  The  figure 
standing  with  a hat  on,  at  the  back  of  our  sketch, 
is  a portrait  of  Ned  Wright. 


THE  TOMBS. 

We  give  on  page  204  a series  of  sketches  in 
“the  Tombs,”  as  our  dismal  city  prison  is  ap- 


propriately called,  v 
architecture  casts  a 


bidding.  Egyptia 
slew-  over  Centi 


sketches  to  which  this  article  refers.  The  cen- 
tral sketch  represents  the  main  hall  of  the  prison, 
where  males  are  confined.  It  is  narrow  and  lofty, 
with  four  tiers  of  cells,  one  above  another,  those 
above  the  ground-floor  being  reached  by  galler- 
ies, and  each  gallery  guarded  by  two  keepers. 
The  cells  are  narrow,  lighted  by  a small  window 
at  the  farther  end,  ample  ventilation  being  se- 
cured by  means  of  the  iron -grated  door  that 
opens  into  the  hall.  Formerly  the  doors  were 
of  wood,  and  the  effect  was  to  make  the  cells 
close  and  unhealthy.  Most  of  the  cells  are  full, 
and  several  of  them  are  occupied  by  noted  crim- 
inals. Among  these  is  John  Real,  ex-deputy- 
sheriff  and  watchman,  who  murdered  policeman 
Smedick  in  July,  1868.  He  has  a nicely-car- 
peted cell,  with  chairs,  table,  books,  and  pic- 
tures, and  appears  to  enjoy  himself  pretty  well 


these  boys.  Some  of  them  are  jolly  under  their 
misfortunes,  some  modest  and  shamefaced,  oth- 
ers hardened  and  depraved.  Our  sketch  gives  a 
faithful  idea  of  the  ways  in  which  they  amuse 
themselves. 

Another  sketch  gives  a view  of  the  “Bridge 
of  Sighs,”  by  which  murderers  pass  to  the  scaf- 
fold when  led  to  execution.  The  last  execution 
which  took  place  at  the  Tombs  was  that  of  Jere- 
miah O’Brien,  for  the  murder  of  his  mistress. 
It  occurred  on  the  9th  of  August,  1867. 

The  ‘ ‘ Black  Maria,  ” of  which  we  give  a sketch, 
is  a close  wagon,  used  to  convey  sentenced  pris- 
oners from  the  Tombs  to  “the  Island.”  At  the 
moment  the  sketch  was  taken  the  motley  crowd 
of  passengers  was  gathering  for  the  ride.  The 
other  sketches,  which  complete  the  interior  sur- 
vey of  the  Tombs,  are  the  “ Court  of  Special  Ses- 
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The  condition  of  the  Tombs  is  creditable  to  the 
management.  The  cells  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  suffer  no 
unnecessary  privations. 


A WHISKY  PEDDLER  ON  THE 
PLAINS. 

The  army  sutler,  or,  as  that  personage  is  now 
designated,  trader,  is  forbidden  to  sell  whisky  to 
the  enlisted  man . The  order  gave  a smart  troop- 
er the  opportunity  of  airing  the  following  bon- 
mot,  which  is  now  current  on  the  frontier : 

“Shoulder-straps  may  get  beastly,  and  go  for 
his  quarters ; but  chevrons  keep  sober  with  al- 
kali waters..”  . _ 

T<U<lih§  felctiHt  uDEKIKtue ; for  the  free  access 
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which  the  officers  have  to  the  sutler’s  whisky  (at 
twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  per  gallon)  is  at  times 
too  evident  for  good  discipline  and  thorough  dis- 
charge of  duty.  The  enlisted  man  will  have  his 
whisky  too,  if  by  any  possibility  he  can  obtain  it. 
One  of  the  sources  of  supply  is  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration on  page  201. 

The  peddler  is  well  aware  of  the  risk  that  he 
nins  in  selling  the  contraband  article  to  the  sol- 
dier. For  this  reason  he  takes  care  to  select 
some  unfrequented  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  a mil- 
itary post,  thus  protecting  himself  from  discov- 
ery by  the  officers,  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
curing for  himself  some  measure  of  safety  from 
Indians. 

When  such  an  “ outfit”  is  discovered  it  is  im- 
mediately confiscated,  and  the  peddler,  if  he 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  General  Custer, 
has  half  the  hair  shaved  from  his  poll,  and  im- 
mediately after  is  treated  to  prolonged  pedestrian 
exercise  through  camp,  to  the  lively  air,  “The 
Rogue’s  March.” 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  beverages  that  are  in  favor  with  the  troops 
in  the  Far  West  when  whisky  is  not  accessible. 
A Cologne-water  cock-tail  is  not  despised.  A 
toddy  concocted  from  some  of  the  hair-washes, 
of  which  castor-oil,  alcohol,  and  tincture  of  can- 
tharides  are  the  principal  ingredients,  is  accept- 
ed as  a palatable  beverage.  Extract  of  ginger, 
qualified  with  water,  is  not  an  unsoldierly  tipple, 
either.  But  here!  these  are  tales  told  out  of 
school ; so  no  more  of  them,  for  this  temperance 
lecture  has  reached  a sufficient  length. 


JOHN  ALBANY’S  TROUBLE. 

i. 

At  the  breakfast-table,  that  morning,  John 
Albany’s  wife,  one  of  the  dearest,  winningest  lit- 
tle women  in  the  world,  had  said  to  him : 

“ Have  you  heard  from  brother  Joe  yet?” 

“No,  Carrie;  not  time  jet.  You  know  he 
only  left  day  before  yesterdajr.  Get  a letter  to- 
morrow, maybe.” 

“Do  jTou  know,  John,  I’m  almost  wild  with 
curiosity  to  see  his  wife?  Such  an  odd  notion 
of  theirs,  to  put  off  their  wedding-trip  for  three 
months  after  they  were  married !” 

“ Wanted  to  make  it  in  pleasant  weather,  I 
suppose — showed  their  common -sense,”  said 
John. 

“Any  how,  they’ll  be  here  in  a fortnight,  ns 
soon  as  his  business  is  arranged;”  and  Carrie 
Albany’s  almost  girlish  face  beamed  with  de- 
light at  the  thought,  for  she  all  but  idolized  her 
“ brother  Joe,"  and  had  heard  wonderful  stories 
of  the  beauty  of  his  bride. 

Such  had  been,  in  part,  the  talk  at  the  break- 
fast-table, and  there  had  not  been  in  all  the  city 
a sunnier  face  than  that  with  which  John  Al- 
bany had  said  good-by  to  his  dear  little  wife 
and  his  rosy-faced  baby  boy ; but  now,  half  an 
hour  later,  he  sat  in  his  down  town  office,  glow- 
ering at  a bit  of  crumpled  paper  on  the  table 
before  him,  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  might  fairly  be  thought  to  include  doubts 
of  his  own  sanity. 

“ Crumb  Street  Station-House !”  he  exclaim- 
ed. 4 ‘ What  in — Well,  I might  as  well  go  right 
there." 

And  so  he  did,  with  barely  enough  presence 
of  mind  to  put  his  hat  on  before  he  started.  A 
few  minutes  of  almost  fiercely  rapid  walking,  a 
brief  parley  with  the  officials  in  blue,  and  John 
Albany  was  admitted  to  a dingy  and  dimly- 
lighted  cell. 

“ John — ” 

“ Good  heavens ! You  here  /” 

“Hush!  Not  a word— I gave  my  name  as 
Caleb  Smith,  and  it’s  gone  into  the  reports  that 
way.  ” 

“ But  how  did  it  happen?” 

4 4 1 can’t  tell,  John.  I only  know  they  found 
the  pocket-book  in  my  pocket,  and  I was  so  up- 
set I couldn’t  say  a word.’’ 

‘ 4 The  pocket-book  ?” 

“Yes ; it  was  at  the  railway  station.  I’d  just 
checked  my  trunks  when  they  began  to  make  an 
outcry,  and  that’s  about  all  I know  about  it  un- 
til I found  myself  nabbed  and  searched.” 

“ But  Lucille?”  said  John. 

“ I wrote  to  her  that  I was'  detained  in  New 
York,  for  a few  days,  by  important  business. 
Then  I gave  your  name  as  my  counsel,  and  sent 
for  you.  ” 

“ I didn’t  get  the  note  till  this  morning,”  said 
John. 

“Some  mistake  or  otber.  But  here  I am, 
trapped,  and  what  to  do  I don’t  know.  ” 

44  Oh,  I can  get  you  off  easy  enough ; it’s  an 
old  game  of  the  pickpockets.  All  I’ve  got  to  do 
is  to  prove  who  you  are,  and  the  Judge  won’t  fail 
to  see  it,”  said  John. 

“ But  I don’t  want  to  prove  who  I am.  It 
would  half  kill  Carrie,  and  just  about  murder 
Lucille.  You  don’t  know  how  sensitive  she  is. 
No  ; I must  be  got  off  and  acquitted  as  Caleb 
Smith,  or  I’ll  never  get  over  it.  Now,  John, 
old  fellow,  promise  me  not  to  let  my  name  out 
to  any  body,  least  of  all  to  Carrie.  Lucille’s 
letters  wrill  come  to  your  care,  as  usual ; and  I 
can  send  a letter  to  Carrie  dated  from  home, 
you  know,  as  if  it  was  inclosed  to  you.” 

“You  must  take  the  responsibility  of  all  the 
deception,  then,”  said  John  ; and,  after  a good 
deal  of  grave  hesitation,  the  young  lawyer  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  overpersuaded  into  giving 
the  desired  promise;  but  he  left  the  station- 
house  and  returned  to  his  office  a troubled  and 
anxious-hearted  man.  He  did  not  like  decep- 
tion in  any  shape,  and  he  seriously  doubted  his 
capacity  for  concealing  any  thing  from  his  dear 
little  wife. 

And  so  it  was  that  when  John  Albany  went 
heme  that  evening,  |a  toNnllykahded  Carrie 
fiA  unpostmarked  missive,  over  which"  her  blue 


baby  twice,  he  did  so  with  a flush  on  his  cheek 
and  a cloud  on  his  brow,  which  never  left  him 
the  whole  evening.  In  vain  he  tried  to  be  gay, 
or  to  make  the  crowing  youngster  a means  of 
concealing  his  perturbation ; for  the  quick  eyes 
of  his  wife  penetrated  his  clumsy  artifices,  and 
then — well,  if  he  had  been  in  trouble  before,  he 
was  badly  enough  beset  now.  John  Albany  was 
accounted  a promising  lawyer,  and  remarkably 
good  at  cross-questioning;  but  never  had  any 
witness  suffered  under  his  own  hands  as  he  now 
did  under  those  of  his  wife. 

Of  course  John  kept  his  promise  of  secrecy, 
but  at  the  expense  of  a red  face  and  a flustered 
manner.  He  was  not  half  sure  that  his  con- 
science had  not  caught  him  in  several  pretty 
well  defined  fibs  and  equivocations.  More  than 
that,  Carrie  was  quite  well  aware  that  she  had 
not  penetrated  her  husband’s  secret;  and  she  was 
not  only  a true  daughter  of  Eve  as  to  curiosity, 
but  as  self-willed  and  imperious  a little  body  as 
she  was  loving,  with  a good  deal  of  that  pecul- 
iar element  of  character  out  of  which  jealousy 
is  manufactured  under  favorable  circumstances. 
And  so,  though  at  first  she  tried  not  to  show  it, 
Carrie  was  more  than  a little  offended;  and 
John,  poor  fellow,  could  not  help  seeing  and 
feeling  it. 

And  thus  the  next  day  passed,  and  the  next, 
and  matters  down  town  looked  worse  and  worse, 
and  matters  at  home  grew  cloudier  at  a rate 
which  John  Albany  would  hardly  have  thought 
possible.  So  much  for  keeping  a secret  from  his 
wife ; and  the  poor  fellow  grew  gloomier  with 
every  glance  at  the  fretful  and  discontented  face 
that  had  hitherto  been  so  sunny.  Even  the  baby 
was  compelled  to  suffer  his  share  of  the  house- 
hold trouble. 

In  her  irritated  mood,  Carrie’s  thoughts  natu- 
rally turned  to  her  brother ; and  so  one  day  she 
sat  down  and  wrote  him  a letter,  in  which  she 
said  a great  many  things  which  were  only  in- 
tended for  his  own  eyes.  Perhaps  no  harm  would 
have  followed  but  that  Carrie  mailed  the  letter 
with  her  own  hands,  without  saying  a word  to 
her  husband,  and  that,  more  by  accident  than 
any  thing  else,  it  was  opened  and  read  by  a young 
married  lady,  in  one  of  the  larger  New  England 
towns,  on  the  following  day. 

n. 

It  was  not  the  same  cell  that  John  Albany 
had  looked  into  before,  and  it  was  nearly  two 
weeks  later.  The  prisoner  was  the  same,  how- 
ever ; and,  with  all  his  confinement,  he  was  hard- 
ly as  pale  as  his  worried  and  badgered  looking 
visitor. 

“It’s  all  up,  Caleb!” 

“What’s  up,  John  ?” 

“Why,  this  wretched  secrecy  business.  Lu- 
cille’s coming ! ” 

“ Lucille  ? How  do  you  know  ?” 

“ Read  that  telegram.  Got  to  meet  her  at 
.the  cars  this  afternoon.” 

John  Albany  had  the  better  in  color  now,  very 
decidedly. 

“ Oh,  John,  my  boy,  what  is  to  l>e  done?” 

“ She  must  know  1” 

“And  Carrie?” 

44  We’ll  see  about  that.  Don’t  see  what  I can 
do  but  invite  her  to  the  house.”  And  John  Al- 
bany looked  more  like  a baited  wild  animal  than 
ever,  as  he  half  flung  himself  out  of  the  cell. 

John  didn’t  go  home  to  dinner  that  day,  or 
he  might  have  discovered  that  nurse  had  been 
left  alone  with  the  baby,  while  his  wife  had  44  gone 
out,”  no  one  knew  whither.  So,  in  uncomforta- 
ble ignorance  of  the  dangers  that  beset  him, 
John  went  to  the  New  Haven  depot  that  after- 
noon, and  waited  for  a lady  who  should  resem- 
ble, as  much  as  possible,  the  miniature  likeness 
which  had  been  shown  him.  And  he  found  her 
very  readily.  There  was  no  chance  for  mistak- 
ing the  striking  but  nervous  looking  beauty ; and, 
in  fact,  as  he  advanced  to  meet  her,  the  trem- 
bling lips  parted  slightly,  just  enough  to  say, 

“John  Albany?” 

“And  can  this  be  Lucille?” 

“Oh,  John,  where  is  my  husband ? Why  is 
he  not  here?” 

“ He  is  safe  and  well,  I assure  you ; and  you 
shall  soon  see  him.” 

“But  I don’t  understand!  Why  is  all  this 
mystery  and  deception?” 

“I  can’t  explain  here,”  said  John;  “but  if 
you  will  get  into  the  carriage  I will  tell  you  as 
we  go.” 

And  John  was  determined  to  keep  his  word, 
though  he  would  almost  as  soon  have  been  con- 
victed of  burglary.  He  was  not  aware  of  all  his 
trouble,  however.  He  had  not  noticed  the  veiled 
female  form  that  had  followed  his  into  the  d£pot, 
nor  had  his  excited  and  confused  faculties  taken 
any  note  of  the  fact  that  the  same  form  sprang 
lightly  into  a close  coupe  which  drove  off  rapid- 
ly after  the  carriage  which  contained  him  and 
Lucille.  When  the  latter  was  pulled  up  in  front 
of  a hotel,  the  coupd  also  stopped  at  a little  dis- 
tance, but  the  veiled  lady  did  not  get  out.  She 
leaned  forward  to  the  window,  muttering,  “I 
knew  there  was  something  of  that  sort!  Oh, 
John ! John ! How  could  you !”  And  then 
the  driver  of  the  coup6  received  fresh  orders, 
and  drove  away  rapidly  up  town. 

Lucille  had  only  gone  into  the  hotel  to  gather 
her  somewhat  shattered  senses  after  listening  to 
the  news  imparted  by  John,  and,  on  the  whole, 
she  had  sustained  the  shock  much  better  than  he 
had  expected.  In  a very  short  time— for,  with 
all  her  nervousness,  she  was  a brave  and  devoted 
wife — Lucille  declared  her  readiness  to  hurry  off 
at  once  to  the  prison. 

“ I must  stop  at  my  office  for  a moment,”  said 
John. 

“Oh,  but  I am  in  such  a hurry!”  exclaimed 
Lucille. 

“But  it’s  only  to  leave  a law  paper  with  my 
JWtner.  He  has  been  at  court  all  day,  and  I 
JifSefapt  seen  him.” 


John’s  office  was  in  a very  busy  part  of  the 
city,  and  both  he  and  Lucille  had  their  heads  al- 
together too  full  of  exciting  thoughts  to  notice 
any  particular  members  of  the  hurrying  throngs 
upon  the  sidewalks.  Still,  as  the  carriage  pulled 
up  at  the  curb-stone,  John  said : 

4 4 Good ! I won’t  have  to  go  up  stairs.  There’s 
my  partner  now.  Brown ! Eh,  Brown ! ” 

The  gentleman  thus  addressed  had  been  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  as  if  waiting  for 
somebody,  and  now  came  forward  with  a remark- 
ably beaming  expression  of  countenance. 

“John,  my  boy,  it’s  all  right.” 

“ What’s  all  right  ?” 

“ Why,  that  Caleb  Smith  case.” 

John  Albany  had  to  catch  his  breath  for  a 
moment ; but  he  stammered, 4 4 H-how  ?” 

44  Why,  there  was  a whole  batch  sent  up  this 
morning ; and  one  of  them — that’s  Flash-finger 
Dick — confessed  to  putting  the  money  on  Caleb’s 
person." 

44  Well,  but  what  did  you  do?” 

44  Oh,  Judge was  as  good  as  pie';  let  him 

right  out,  and  I’ve  got  him  up  stairs." 

A gloved  hand  was  on  John’s  shoulder,  and  a 
trembling  voice  was  trying  to  ask  him : 

“John,  John,  isn’t  that  Joe?” 

“Yes,  it’s  Joe,”  said  John  Albany;  but  he 
was  sorry  enough  the  next  minute,  as  he  sat  in 
a corner  of  the  carriage  trying  to  recall  the  col- 
or to  the  white  and  beautiful  face,  for  Lucille 
had  fainted.  As  for  Brown,  he  had  compre- 
hended the  case  well  enough  to  dash  up  stairs ; 
and  by  the  time  Lucille  came  to  herself  she  was 
in  better  hands  than  the  somewhat  clumsy  ones 
of  John  Albany. 

And  now  the  carriage  was  being  whirled  away 
up  town,  for  John  was  urged  by  something  even 
stronger  than  hospitality  in  his  eagerness  to  reach 
his  clouded  home.  He  could  have  no  patience 
with  either  horses  or  driver,  especially  as  Lucille 
and  Joe  looked  so  provokingly  loving  and  hap- 
py there  on  the  back  seat. 

Home  was  reached  at  last,  however,  and  the 
somewhat  irate  driver  reined  in  his  smoking 
horses  in  front  of  the  house.  John  sprang  to 
the  sidewalk,  and  never  dreamed  of  aiding  Joe ; 
but  Lucille  by  this  time  was  very  well  able  to 
help  herself. 

It  was  not  yet  dusk  when  they  entered  the 
house,  and  John’s  latch-key  dispensed  with  bell- 
ringing and  servants. 

44  Wait  a moment  in  the  parlor,”  said  John, 
“while  I call  Carrie.” 

And  so  saying,  but  with  a big  weight  upon  his 
heart,  John  pushed  onward  toward  the  sitting- 
room.  As  he  threw  open  the  door  before  him, 
however,  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a lady 
figure  in  full  traveling  costume,  and  a glance 
beyond  showed  him  a marvelous  disarray  of 
trunks  and  bandboxes. 

44  Carrie,  my  dear — ” 

A gloved  hand  held  out  toward  him  a small 
white  envelope,  while  a husky  voice  said : 

“Good-by,  John!” 

“Carrie — ” 

“Isn’t  that  Joe’s  voice?  Oh,  Joe!  are  you 
here?” 

“Yes,  Carrie,  here  I am,  safe  and  sound.” 
And  Joe  himself  rushed  forward,  taking  hold  of 
his  pretty  sister  as  if  he  was  about  ready  to  swal- 
low her. 

44  Oh,  Joe,  take  me  to  mother’s !” 

“But,  Carrie,  what’s  the  matter?  John  has 
been  just  the  best  old  fellow — ” 

44  Joe — there  she  is — I saw  her  at  the  depot ! — 
the  very  same  woman ; and  now  he’s  brought  her 
here ! Oh,  Joe ! what  does  it  all  mean  ?” 

44  Mean  ? Why,  Carrie — come  here,  Lucille — 
Carrie,  this  is  my  wife,  your  sister  Lucille.  I’ve 
been  in  trouble,  and  your  John  has  helped  me 
through,  like  a splendid  old  trump  as  he  is. 
You’ve  got  the  best  fellow  for  a husband — ” 

Carrie  gave  one  good  look  at  Joe,  another 
into  the  wistful  face  of  Lucille,  but  she  caught 
a glance  of  the  keen  suffering  in  the  trembling 
lips  of  her  own  husband. 

44  Oh,  John,  I’ve  been  so  foolish ! John  ?” 

And  John  Albany’s  trouble  was  over. 


BORDERS  FOR  GRAPE-VINES. 

The  vine  requires  a warm,  dry,  well-drained 
soil,  entirely  free  from  stagnant  water;  hence 
hill-sides  with  southerly  or  easterly  exposures 
are  almost  always  recommended  for  the  sites  of 
vineyards ; and  a gravelly,  porous  subsoil  is  gen- 
erally insisted  upon  as  an  absolute  necessity. 
But  not  every  one  who  wishes  to  grow  vines  has 
a hill-side,  nor  is  the  soil  of  their  gardens  over- 
laying a bed  of  gravel ; it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  provide  these  absolute  prerequisites  to  success 
in  an  artificial  manner. 

Where  the  subsoil  is  of  a heavy,  clayey  nature, 
the  usual  practice  is  to  dig  out  the  border  in 
which  the  vines  are  to  grow  to  a depth  of  three 
or  four  feet,  placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
a layer  of  small  stones  a foot  or  more  in  depth, 
and  then  filling  it  up  with  very  richly  composted 
soil ; providing,  if  possible,  a sufficient  length  of 
drain-pipe  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  to  a lower  level. 

This  answers  the  purpose  for  a time,  but  event- 
ually the  earth  settles  between  the  stones,  they 
become  compacted  together,  and  the  drainage 
becomes  insufficient.  Under  any  circumstances 
the  water  from  the  surrounding  land  drains  into 
the  trench,  and  the  layer  of  stones  becomes  a 
drain  for  a large  surrounding  area,  and  although 
any  excess  of  water  may  run  off,  yet  the  evapo- 
ration through  the  soil  above  the  layer  of  stones 
keeps  it  too  cool  for  the  roots  of  the  vine ; and 
should  the  outlet  pipe  become  choked,  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  the  water  is  backed  up  under  the 
border,  which  causes  the  roots  to  decay,  and  the 
vines  receive  serious  injury. 

We  have  found  that,  in  all  cases  where  it  is, 
necessary  to  make  vine  borders,  it  is  besylcj 


them  entirely  above  the  surface  of  the  soil ; and  we 
believe  that  people  would  be  much  more  success- 
ful in  growing  them  were  they  in  all  cases  to  do 
so.  The  directions  of  these  borders  should  be 
from  north  to  south,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be 
possible,  so  as  to  expose  both  sides  of  the  vines, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun’s  heat.  They  may  be  from  six  to  ten  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  from  three  to  five  feet 
wide  at  the  top ; with  a depth  of  two  and  a half 
or  three  feet  of  soil  Two-inch  drain-pipes  should 
be  laid  every  ten  or  fifteen  feet  across  the  bed, 
with  their  outlets  just  above  the  natural  surface 
or  level  of  the  surrounding  soil.  This  not  only 
carries  off  any  surplus  of  water  from  heavy  rains, 
but  also  allows  the  air  to  permeate  through  the 
bed,  which  keeps  it  much  warmer  than  it  would 
otherwise  be. 

The  sides  of  the  beds  should  be  laid  with  grass 
sods,  or  sown  with  some  dwarf-growing  grass, 
such  as  Rhode  Island  Bent. 

Any  good  fresh  soil  will  answer ; but  if  it  can 
be  procured  from  an  old  pasture,  or  from  the 
grassy  banks  of  the  road-side,  it  is  preferable, 
taking  it,  sods  and  soil,  to  a depth  of  nine  or  ten 
inches.  To  this  may  be  added  about  one-tenth 
of  well-rotted  horse  or  barn-yard  manure,  and  a 
twentieth  part  of  coarse  ground  bones,  both  be- 
ing well  mixed  or  incorporated  with  the  soil  be- 
fore it  is  made  into  the  bed.  The  autumn  is  the 
best  time  to  prepare  the  soil  and  make  the  bor- 
der; but  if  not  done  then  it  should  be  com- 
menced as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  so  as 
to  permit  it  to  become  well  settled  before  plant- 
ing the  vines.  After  they  are  planted,  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  should  be  mulched  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  strawy  manure. 

Many  will,  no  doubt,  think  that  the  soil  of  the 
border  should  be  made  much  richer  with  manure. 
This  would  certainly  induce  a stronger  and  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  young  vines ; but  when  the 
first  strength  of  the  manure  is  exhausted  the 
vines  receive  a great  check,  and  are  generally 
permanently  injured  thereby.  It  is  much  better 
to  get  a solid,  stocky  growth  of  the  vines  than  to 
superinduce,  by  the  use  of  excessive  quantities 
of  stimulating  manures,  a succulent,  long-jointed 
growth  of  wood,  which,  owing  to  its  continuous 
growth  late  into  the  autumn,  does  not  ripen,  and 
so  becomes  winter-killed  or  otherwise  injured ; 
such  vines  also  become  an  easy  prey  to  mildew 
if  their  rapid  growth  is  in  the  least  checked  by 
sudden  atmospheric  changes  during  the  summer. 
Our  native  vines  are  generally  such  strong  grow- 
ers that  there  is  no  necessity  for  increasing  it  by 
excessive  stimulation.  The  use  of  muck,  wood- 
pile  earth,  and  materials  of  similar  character,  are 
injurious,  as  they  produce  an  incipient  fermenta- 
tion and  acidity  of  the  soil,  which  is  also  very  in- 
jurious to  the  vine.  After  the  vines  come  into 
bearing  the  borders  should  annually  receive  a 
top-dressing  of  w-ell-rotted  manure,  lightly  forked 
into  the  soil,  and  then  covered  with  a mulching 
of  stable  litter.  This  prevents  undue  dryness  in 
summer,  and  every  rain  carries  to  the  roots  of 
the  vine  a proper  proportion  of  the  soluble  fertil- 
izing elements  of  the  manure. 

No  fears  need  be  entertained  that  such  raised 
borders  will  become  too  dry  in  summer,  or  that 
the  vines  will  suffer  from  drought.  No  fruit  suf- 
fers less  from  drought  than  the  vine,  for  its  large, 
ample  leaves  have  a special  faculty  of  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  it  delights  in 
dry,  warm  soil,  in  which  the  fruit  ripens  earlier, 
is  sweeter,  and  higher  colored  than  when  grown 
in  moister  soil. 

Borders  constructed  in  this  way,  owing  to  the 
expense,  are  only  applicable  to  gardens  where 
from  two  or  three  to  twenty  vines  are  all  that 
are  required  to  supply  the  family  with  fruit. 
For  vineyard  purposes  natural  sites,  combining 
the  requisite  soil  and  exposure,  with  proper  fa- 
cilities for  drainage,  must  be  selected ; but  even 
in  such  cases  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
throw  the  soil,  by  means  of  the  plow,  into  ridges 
six  or  eight  feet  wide  and  two  or  three  feet  high 
at  the  apex,  and  there  planting  the  vines,  using 
the  intervening  furrows  for  carrying  off  the  sur- 
plus water  or  laying  drainage  tiles  through  them 
lengthwise. 

With  borders  made  in  the  way  here  suggested 
the  cultivator  will  escape  losses  from  rot,  shank- 
ing, uneven  ripening,  and  in  a large  degree  from 
mildew. 


BRAIN  AND  MUSCLE. 

There  is  an  obvious  analogy  between  the  man 
of  brains  and  the  man  of  muscle,  in  the  unmis- 
takable way  in  which  they  may  discover  and  as- 
sert their  claims  to  superiority  over  less  gifted, 
but  far  better  educated  competitors.  An  aver- 
age sailor  climbs  rigging,  and  an  average  Alpine 
guide  scrambles  along  cliffs,  with  a facility  that 
seems  like  magic  to  a man  who  has  been  reared 
away  from  ships  and  mountains.  But  if  he  have 
extraordinary  gifts,  a very  little  trial  will  reveal 
them,  and  he  will  rapidly  make  up  for  his  arrears 
of  education.  A born  gymnast  would  soon,  in 
his  turn,  astonish  the  sailors  by  his  feats.  Be- 
fore the  voyage  was  half  over,  he  would  outrun 
them  like  an  escaped  monkey.  Every  summer 
it  happens  that  some  young  English  tourist,  who 
had  never  previously  planted  his  foot  on  crag 
or  ice,  succeeds  in  Alpine  work  to  a marvelous 
degree. 


A Favorable  Notoriety.— The  good  reputation  and 
extended  use  of  “ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  for 
Coughs,  Colds,  and  Throat  Diseases,  have  caused  the 
Troches  to  be  extensively  imitated.  Obtain  only  the 
genuine  “Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches,”  and  do  not  be 
Influenced  by  those  who  make  more  profit  by  selling 
worthless  imitations.— [Com.] 


Mm.TiTmE8  or  People  require  an  Alterative  to 
restore,  the  healthy  action  of  their  systems  and  correct 
the  derhhi^fiWnt4  Ihjit  :§rfe'e>  into  it.  Sarsaparillas 
were  used  aiha  valued  until  several  impositions  were 
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removal. 

S.  W.  GEEteY  &,  CO.  will  remove  to  southeast 
coi  ner  of  34th  Street  and  Broadway,  let  of  May. 
Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Teas, 
Wines,  Cigars,  and 

CHOICE  FAMILY  GROCERIES, 

Forme,  iy  i.  & W.  Geery,  No.  719  Broadway, 

Established  in  1804.  m New  York. 

The  selection  of  Choice  Teas  and  Old  Wines  has 
been  the  special  business  of  this  house  for  years. 

Constantly  on  hand,  a full  assortment  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  the  Grocery  Trade.  Catalogues  sent 
by  mail.  Orders  will  be  called  for  (in  the  city)  every 
morning,  if  desired. 

Goods  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 

The  reputation  of  the  NOV- 
ELTY JOB  PRINTING  - 
PRESS  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, as  meeting  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a first  - class 
press, with  which  to  “ do  your 
own  printing,"  and  as  being 
second  to  none  for  the  use  of 
general  Job  Printers.  Many 

C'  iters  are  using  them,  and 
them  most  admirably 
adapted  for  job  work.  Many  young  men  have  bought 
them,  and  are  doing  all  the  printing  for  the  house 
which  employs  them,  thereby  materially  adding  to 
their  salaries.  Teachers  and  Manufacturers  are 
finding  them  great  aids  to  their  business.  Principals 
of  Schools  are  finding  them  very  useful  assistants ; 
and  boys  are  finding  them  a never-failing  source  of 
instruction,  pleasure,  and  profit.  Most  lads  of  fourteen, 
with  one  of  those  presses  and  a few  dollars’  worth  of 
material,  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  all  the  print- 
ing for  their  father’s  business,  and  will  be  thereby 
gaining  instruction.  Prices  of  Presses,  $15, 
$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  descriptive  illustra- 
ted circular,  with  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  specimens  of  plain  and  colored  printing 
done  on  the  press,  and  specimen  sheets  of  types,  cuts, 
& c.,  to  RENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  351 
Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  dealer  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  printing  materials ; or  to  the  following  Agents : 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York; 
KELLY”,  HOWELL,  & LUDWIG,  917  Market  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ; A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren 
St,,  Chicago,  111. 


BOOSEY  & CO.’S  CHEAP  MUSICAL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS.—A new  Catalogue  ready,  free  on  appli- 
cation. 300  Glees,  Part  Songs,  Opera  and  Oratorio 
Choruses,  for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  5 cents  each. 
THE  BALLAD  SINGER— 50  new  songs  by  Claribel 
and  the  best  composers,  6 cents  each.  THE  MUSICAL 
CABINET — a complete  library  of  modern  music,  Sa- 
cred and  Secular,  Vocal  and  Instrumental,  in  books, 
50  cents  each.  HOUSEHOLD  MUSIC— a new  and 
elegant  series  of  popular  music-books,  40  cents  each. 
ORATORIOS  AND  MASSES,  60  cents  each.  TU- 
TORS AND  STUDIES,  for  all  instruments,  50  cents 
each.  VIOLIN  LIBRARY,  40  books,  50  cents  each. 
FLUTE  LIBRARY,  13  books,  50  cents  each.  Church 
Services,  25  cents  each.  Organ  and  Cabinet  Organ 
Music,  in  Volumes,  $1  to  $3  each.  Complete  Operas, 
with  words  and  music,  Operas  as  Piano-forte  Duets, 
Music  for  Bands,  Ac.,  &c.  “Absurdly  moderate  in 
price  and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  shape.’’— New  York 
Times.  To  be  had  of  all  music  and  book  dealers. 
BOOSEY  & CO.,  No.  644  Broadway,  N.Y. 


A GREAT  OFFER. 

HORACE  WATERS,  No.  481  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
Will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELO- 
DEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  at 
extremely  low  prices  for  Cash  during: 
this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  monthly 
until  paid ; the  same  to  let,  and  rent  money  applied 
if  purchased.  Chickering  Pianos  are  included  in  the 
above  offer. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

HUDSON  River  InNtltute  and  Claver- 

ach  College.— A first-class  institution  for  both 
sexes.  College  course  for  ladies  and  Academic  course 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Nine  departments  and  sev- 
enteen professors  and  teachers.  Term  open* 
April  4th.  For  Catalogue  containing  full  particu- 
lars, address  Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  Pres't., 
Claverack,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PSYCHOMANCY,  Fascination,  or  Science 
L of  the  Soul,  as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life.  400 
pp.,  Cloth.  By  Herbert  Hamilton,  B.A.  A curious 
book  for  inquisitive  people.  It  contains  complete  in- 
structions to  acquire  this  wonderful  power  over  men 
or  animals.  Can  be  obtained  by  sending  10  cents  for 
postage,  and  address,  to  T.  W.  EVANS  A CO., 
41  South  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WESTWARD,  HO ! 

GERMAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY,  of  Colfax, 
Colorado.— Persons  wishing  to  join  this  Colony  can 
obtain  full  information  of  the  plan  of  organization, 
Ac.,  by  addressing 

R.  F.  ARNOLD,  Agent,  111  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


HOMES  for  the  Million ! $500,000  worth  of  Farms 
and  Farming  Lands  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit,  most- 
ly in  Lewis  Co.,  Missouri.  Excellent  markets,  fertile 
soil,  and  healthy  climate.  Mills  and  Town  Property  for 
sale.  Daily  communication  with  Quincy.  For  descrip- 
tive circulars,  address  G.  W.  Connell,  La  Grange,  Mo. 

"only  25  CENTS. 


TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid 

C.  E.  COLLINS 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  aud  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Pateut  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $160.  Those 
of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $260 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’ 
and  ladies'  sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  A Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction.— N.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  onr  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat 

e time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
on  delivery. 

CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


Eight  per  Cent.  Gold 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 


681,500,000 

BY  THE 


ST.  JOSEPH  AND  DENVER  CITY  R.  R.  CO., 

in  denominations  of  $1000  and  $500,  coupon  or  regis- 
tered, with  interest  at  Eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able 15th  February  and  August,  in  Gold,  free  of  United 
States  taxes,  in  New  York  or  Europe.  The  bonds 
have  thirty  years  to  run,  payable  in  New  York  in  Gold. 
Trustees : Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  New 
York.  The  mortgage  which  secures  these  bonds  is  at 
the  rate  of  $13,600  per  mile,  covers  a completed  road 
for  every  bond  issued,  and  is  a first  and  only  mort- 
gage. This  line,  connecting  St.  Joseph  with  Fort  Kear- 
ney, will  make  a short  and  through  route  to  California. 
The  Company  have  a Capital  Stock 

of $10,000,000 

And  a Grant  of  Land  from  Congress 
of  1,600,000  acres,  valued,  at  the 

lowest  estimate,  at 4,000,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 1 , 500,000 


Total $1 5,500,000 

Length  of  Road,  271  miles.  Price  91 X and  accrued  in- 
terest. Can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned.  Also, 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  information  relating  thereto. 
These  bonds,  being  so  well  secured,  and  yielding  a 
large  income,  are  desirable  to  parties  seeking  safe  and 
lucrative  investments. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE  A CO.,  Commercial  Agents, 

No.  54  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
TANNER  A CO.,  Fiscal  Agents,. 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


CHAS.  A.  DANA,  Editor. 

The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  likes  it.  Three  editions:  Dailt,  Semi- 

Weekly.  S2:and  Weekly,  $1  ayear.  All  the  News 
at  half-pnce.  Full  reporta  of  markets,  agriculture,  Fanners' 
and  Fruit  Growers’  Clubs,  and  a complete  story  In  evenr 
Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  number.  A present  of  valuable 


rlor  Organs,  Sewing  Machines,  Ac., 
among  the  premiums.  Specimens  and  lists  free.  Send  a 
Dollar  aud  try  it. 

I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher  Sun,  New  York. 


Agents!  Read  This! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  ournew  wonderfulinventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  A CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

IT’fTVTFr1  AD—  H°\v  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
l L IT il  Il«  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 

10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


STEEL  SHIRT  COLLAR— Pickpocket  Detective- 
and  Capillary  Pen  Fountain.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 
50 cents  each.  HENRY  GAY,  79  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 

U MPLOYMENT,  a permanent  home,  and  fair  wages 
J-i  given  to  Members  of  the  Co-operative  Home.  For 
particulars,  address  as  above,  Phelps,  Ontario  Co.,  N.Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

KNITTING  MACHINE 

is  presented  to  the  public  as  the  most  Simple,  Durable, 
Compact,  and  Cheap  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented. 
PRICE  ONLY  $25. 

This  machine  will  run  either  backward  or  forward 
with  equal  facility ; makes  the  same  stitch  as  by  hand, 
but  far  superior  in  every  respect.  Will  Knit  20,000 
Stitches  in  One  Minute,  ana  do  perfect  work.  It  will 
knit  a pair  of  Btockings  (any  size)  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  It  will  knit  Close  or  Open,  Plain  or  Ribbed 
Work,  with  any  kind  of  coarse  or  fine  woolen  yam,  or 
cotton,  silk,  or  linen.  It  will  knit  stockings  with 
double  heel  and  toe,  drawers,  hoods,  sacks,  smoking- 
caps,  comforts,  purses,  muffs,  fringe,  affghans,  nubias, 
nndersleeves,  mittens,  skating-caps,  lampwicks,  mats, 
cord,  undershirts,  shawls,  jackets,  cradle -blankets, 
leggins,  suspenders,  wristers,  tidies,  tippets,  tufted 
work,  and,  in  fact,  an  endless  variety  of  articles  in  ev- 
ery-day use,  as  well  as  for  ornament. 

FROM  $5  TO  $10  PER  DAY  can  be  made  by  any 
one  with  the  American  Knitting  Machine,  knitting 
stockings,  Ac.,  while  expert  operators  can  even  make 
more,  knitting  fancy  work,  which  always  commands 
a ready  sale. 

FARMERS  can  sell  their  wool  at  only  forty  to  fifty 
cents  per  pound ; hut  by  getting  the  wool  made  into 
yam  at  a small  expense,  and  knitting  it  into  socks, 
two  or  three  dollars  per  pound  can  be  realized.  On 
receipt  of  $26  we  will  forward  a machine  as  ordered. 

We  wish  to  procure  active  A GENTS  EVERYWHERE, 
to  whom  the  most  liberal  inducements  will  be  offered. 

Address 

AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  Mass.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


WILL  CURE  IN  5 MINUTES. 


My  AMAZON  ROOT  will  cure 
Head-ache,  Tooth-ache,  or  Ear- 
ache in  Five  Minutes;  is  also  a 
sure  cure  for  Catarrh.  Will  be 
sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
60  cents,  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  Address 

G.  E.  ALZORA,  M.D., 

No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

Box  3696. 


For  exercise,  pleasure,  racing,  traveling,  and  hunting. 
Special  models  foryoung  ladies,  lads,  tourists,  A sports- 
men. Descriptive  circulars  A price-list  sent  on  applica- 
tion. WATERS, B ALCH,  A Co.,  303  River  St., Troy, N.Y. 


}ADAY!  Business  new.  For  circulars  and  sam- 
ples, address  J.  C.  RAND  A CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


I WAS  cured  of  Deafness  and  Catarrh  by  a simple 
remedy,  and  will  send  the  receipt  free. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  LEGGETT,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


) every  town.  C.  W.  DENNIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AMENTA  SEMINARY,  Amenia,  N.Y.  Term  begins 
April  19.  S.  T.  Frost,  A.M.,  Principal  and  Prop’r. 


EMPLOYMENT.— $200  a month  with  Stencil  Dies. 
Samples  free.  S.  M.  Spencer  A Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL  TRADE  SALE,  1870. 
From  March  16  to  April  25. 


Franklin  Square,  New  York,  March , 1870. 


A HANDSOME  ALBUM  holding  20  card  pictures. 
Full  gilt  cover.  Novel,  new,  and  serviceable. 
Sent  free  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

SAMUEL  BOWLES  A CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Agents  wanted  for  wuuon’s 
School  and  Family  Charts. 

To  canvass  every  state  in  the  Union.  Men  of 
ability,  and  well  recommended,  can  realize  handsome 
profits.  For  particulars  and  terms,  address 
HARPER  A BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


pie  stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


_ ,, — i®~  ula.  Catarrh,  and 

Consumption.  Send  address  for  pamphlet  to 

Dr.  C.  L.  BLOOD,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  Booksellers  to  our  Special  List 
of  Books , which  we  will  sell  on  the  following  Terms , for  Cash , 
from  the  \6th  of  March  to  the  2$th  of  April \ after  which,  our 
Terms  will  positively  be  as  heretofore. 


On  Orders  of  $ ioo  at  one  time,  25  per  cent.  Discount,  and  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash. 

“ $ 500  “ 30  “ “ “ “ “ 

“ $1000  « 33^  « “ “ “ “ 

“ $2000  “ 35  “ “ “ “ “ 

We  shall  not  sell  at  any  of  the  Trade  Sales  this  Spring. 


SEND  25  Cents  for  PATENT  TICKET 

RAILROAD  HAT  BUCKLE. 

Address  J.  N.  BURTON,  Patentee, 

- - - - ,rt-!$n,Ga. 


DiSitirscTfg1 


\V  D.  WILSON  & co.l  327  Pearl  St,  tf.  Y.,  fur-  . 

w . |*3  |I6A  N 


The  SPECIAL  LIST  will  be  furnished  to  Booksellers  on 
application  to  the  Publishers. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


“ The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  net 
in  this  country  alone,  but  in 
the  English  language.” 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  APRIL,  1870. 

Contents : 

THE  WAR  IN  PARAGUAY.  By  General  M T. 
M ‘Mahon. 

Illustrations.— On  the  ParanA— Las  Palmas. 
—Refuge  from  Mosquitoes.— Lopez’s  Head-Quar- 
ters.—Coming  from  the  Front.— Inroad  of  the 
Cavalry.— The  Night  after  the  Battle.— Crossing 
the  Ycaty.— The  Dying  Colonel.— The  Wounded 
Major.  — The  Pass  of  Ascura.  — “Your  devoted 
Servants.”— The  Paraguayan  Mother.— The  Ser- 
geant’s Story. 

LOST  DAYS. 

COUNT  OTTO  VON  BISMARCK. 

Illustrations.  — Otto  Von  Bismarck.  — Otto 
Von  Bismarck  at  School.— Young  Bismarck’s  Vis- 
it to  the  Dean.— Bismarck  as  a Student  at  Gottin- 

§en.— Bismarck  in  1847.— The  King  reading  in  the 
’orest.— The  Attempt  to  assassinate  Count  Bis- 
marck.—The  King  and  Bismarck  at  the  Battle  of 
Sadowa.— Count  Bismarck  in  the  Prussian  Cham- 
bers. 

AMONG  THE  SILK-WORMS  ant>  VELVEL  LOOMS. 
Illustrations.  — Cocoon  Market  in  Novi. — 
Hatching  the  Eggs.— First  Period.— Second  Pe- 
riod.—Third  Period.— Fourth  Period.  — End  of 
Fifth  Period.— Dormant  State  of  the  Several  Pe- 
riods.—Silk- Worm  casting  its  Skin.— Forming  the 
Cocoon.  — Cocoons  Completed.  — Female  Moth; 
Male  Moth ; Moth  issuing  from  Cocoon ; Chrysa- 
lis.— “The  Bosco;"  Cocoons  during  Spinning 
Process.— Storing  the  Cocoons — Marketing  the 
Cocoons.— Reeling  the  Silk.— A Velvet  Loom. 
BEAUTIFUL  CHILD. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.— V.  The  Death  of 
FHKnKRicK  William  and  the  Accession  of  Fred- 
erick the  Seoond. 

Illustrations.— Frederick  the  Great,  ML  30.— 
The  Crown  Prince  entering  the  Tobacco  Parlia- 
ment.—Frederick  meeting  nis  Ministers.— Frede- 
rick in  the  Garden.— Frederick’s  first  Interview 
with  Voltaire. 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  ON  SKATER 
With  an  Illustration. 

LINDA’S  YOUNG  LADY. 

TOGETHER. 

A BRAVE  LADY. — {Concluded.) 

Illustrations.— Mr.  Donelly’s  Wooing.— Down 
the  Elm  Avenue. 

REVEALED  IN  A SONG. 

THE  INDIAN:  WHAT  WE  SHOULD  DO  WITH 
HIM. 

BATHSHEBA  CAREW’S  CURSE. 

THE  GREAT  GOLD  CONSPIRACY. 

ANTEROS.  By  the  Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone." 
BORDER  REMINISCENCES.  By  Gen.  R.  B.  Mabct. 
EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


With  the  May  Number  will  be  concluded  the  For- 
tieth Volume  of  Harper’s  Magazine.  The  Magazine 
contains  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  more 
matter,  and  is  more  profusely  illustrated,  than  anv 
other  monthly  periodical  in  America  or  England. 
The  unparalleled  success  of  the  Magazine  is  due  to 
the  popular  character  and  variety  of  its  contents ; to 
the  enterprise  of  the  Publishers  in  securing  for  its 
pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary  contributions  of 
English  and  American  authors;  to  its  richly-illus- 
trated articles  of  Travel  and  Exploration ; to  its  care- 
fully-prepared papers  on  Scientific  and  Historic  sub- 
jects, and  upon  the  Mechanical  Improvements  of  the 
age ; and  to  the  variety  and  Interest  of  its  several  Ed- 
itorial Departments.  For  the  Editor's  Scientific  Rec- 
ord, the  co-operation  of  members  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  at  Washington  has  been  secured. 

In  the  January  Number  was  commenced  the  publica- 
tion, from  the  author’s  manuscript,  of  “ Anteros,"  a 
serial  story,  by  the  Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone." 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 


Harpsr’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Habper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 


Harper's  Magazine,  Habper's  Weekly,  and  Harper's 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber's  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  Is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


Terms  fob  Advertising  in  Harper's  Periodicals. 


Harper's  Magazine. -Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 


Harper's  Bazar. -*$1  00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 


vu  BOUQ’S  s PORTING  Boat 


^yveland.q.  I 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


[March  26,  1870. 


jd  KtTOP  merchant  clothiers, 

^ W ill,  TAILORS,  and  Outfitters  in 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods,  138  A 
140  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Best  Materials,  Best  Styles,  Best  Workmanship,  and 
Lowest  Prices. 


M LOTH  IN  G OF  EVERY  description,  ready-made  or  made  to  measure,  for 
all  ages,  all  occasions,  and  all  classes. 

An  immense  assortment  of  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
CLOTHING,  IN  ALL  THE  NEWEST  DESIGNS  AND 
MATERIALS,  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 

flRDERS  BY  MAIL  attended  to 


rith  care  and  punctuality.  The  easy 

and  accurate  system  of  self -measure  introduced  by  FREE- 
MAN & BURR  enables  them  to  guarantee  Perfect  Fit- 
ting in  all  cases. 


► ULES  FOR  SELF -MEASURE,  Price-Lists,  Samples  of  Goods,  and 
L Fashion  Sheet,  with  full  directions  for  ordering  Clothing, 

sent  free,  on  application,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

'REEMAN  & BURR’S  Clothing  Warehouse,  138  & 140  Fulton  St., 
New  York. 


Iu  consequence  of  a CHANGE  in  OUR  FIRM,  and 
Removal  in  April  to  686  Broadway, 

Our  Entire  Stock  of 
$500,000  WORTH  OF 
CHINA,  GLASS,  SILVER  AND  PLATED  WARE, 
CHANDELIERS,  GAS  FIXTURES,  CLOCKS, 
BRONZES,  CUTLERY,  Ac.,  Ac., 
will  be  disposed  of,  and  we  offer  it  at  and 
BELOW  COST. 

An  examination  of  our  PRICES,  which  are  shoum  in 
plain figures  on  the  goods,  WILL  SATISFY  buyers 
that  WE  ARE  IN  EARNEST.  Every  one  is  invited 


After  the  1st  of  May  the  business  will  be  continued 
by  our  successors, 

Messrs.  NICOL  A DAVIDSON, 

At  686  BROADWAY. 

Our  Messrs.  E.  V.  A E.  E.  Haughwont  retiring  from 
the  business,  either  party  will  sign  the  name  of  the 
present  firm  in  liquidation. 

E.  V.  HAUGHWOUT  & CO., 

488,  490,  & 492  Broadway,  cor.  Broome  St. 

t3T  Orders  by  mail  will  be  carefully  filled,  and  at 
our  lowest  prices. 


Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  oil  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  tha  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Free. 

Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  A CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


“Lieutenant  Clemens,  of  H.  B.  M.’s  ship  Ocean,  sworn:  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Bombay 
I went  on  board  for  our  locked  mail,  and,  in  conversation  with  Captain  Arthur  Wellesley 
Eyre,  he  said,  ‘ I have  to-night  cut  the  whole  quarter  off  a d — d Yankee  frigate,  and  I served 
her  bloody  well  right,  for  I met  her  as  I came  up  running  out  with  her  helm  a-starboard.'  Either 
the  Doctor,  in  the  presence  of  the  Captain,  or  Captain  Eyre,  in  the  presence  of  the  Doctor, 
said  her  sides  were  so  badly  stove  that  as  she  drifted  past  us  one  could  see  into  the  officers’ 
cabin.  ” 


Pollak  A Son,  Manuf’rs  of  Genu- 
ine Meerschaum  Goods.  Stores : 619 
Broadway,  under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
A 27  John  St. , middle  of  block.  Send 
for  new  wholesale  or  retail  circular 
to  Letter-Box  6846.  Repairing  and 
Boiling  also  done. 


T'HE  WIDELY-KNOWN 
| I J.  SCHREIBER  COR- 
J9H  / NETS  AND  BAND  IN- 
/ • STRUMENTS  continue  to 
u * W//  grow  in  popular  favor. 

— 3k  JiyvX  Their  peculiarly  fine  qnal- 
ities  are  easily  discovered 
l rfr  v by  fair-minded  musicians 

V x J —long  use  serves  but  to 

vV  V Ay mMZZEm  - strengthen  the  first  fnvora- 
ble  verdict.  The  closest 
tests  and  scrutiny  precede 
sales.  Each  set  bears  its 
own  commendation. 

Hands  are  often  encumbered  with  some  of  the  numer- 
ous inferior  styles  which  are  vigorously  “pushed  ” on 
the  market.  We  can  arrange  to  take  them  when  in 
fair  condition,  at  a moderate  price,  in  exchange  for  a 
set  of  onr  superb  instruments. 

TRY,  and  you  will  hold  fast,  because  you  will  find 
them  GOOD. 

Address  SCHREIBER  CORNET  COMPANY. 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  A CO.,  Agents, 
680  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


JEYVELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York, 

OFFER  FOE  SALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Homan,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  A Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


ZW  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


SKETCHES  OF  CREATION : a Popular  View  of 
some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  the  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  To- 
gether with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Sci- 
ence respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  and  the 
Ultimate  Destiny  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winohell,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, Zoology,  and  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 


The  following  Collections  contain  the  most  showy 
varieties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  directions 
for  culture.  Each  packet  contains  a mixture  of  the 
different  colors  and  varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a 
greater  display  can  be  made  at  a much  less  price  than 
when  ordered  in  separate  packets.  Those  unacquaint- 
ed with  Flowers,  as  well  as  the  experienced  cultivator, 
may  order  without  fear  of  disappointment. 
Collection  A— contaius  twenty  choice  varieties 

of  Annuals $1  00 

“ B— contains  twenty  choice  varieties 

of  Biennials  and  Perenuials 1 00 

“ C— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of 

Annuals  and  Perennials,  embrac- 
ing many  of  the  new  and  choic- 
est in  cultivation 1 00 

11  D— contains  five  very  choice  varie- 
ties, selected  from  Prize  Flowers, 
of  English  Pansies,  German,  Car- 
nation, and  Picotee  Pinks,  Ver- 
benas, Truffaut’s  French  Asters, 

Double  Hollyhocks 1 00 

Any  one  remitting  $3  00  will  receive  the  four  Collec- 
tions postage  free. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  KITCHEN-GARDEN  SEEDS 

BY  MAIL. 

A Complete  Assortment  of  Vegetable  Seeds  for  One 
Year's  supply,  for  a Large  or  SmaU  Garden. 
The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most 
liberal  manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a sufficient 
quantity  of  all  the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts 
of  Vegetables  required  in  the  Kitchen  Gardeu. 

Assortment  No.  6 contains  65  varieties $3  60 

“ No.  6 contains  33  varieties 2 00 

“ No.  7 contaius  18  varieties 1 00 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  he  safely  sent  by  ex- 
press (freight  paid  by  purchaser)  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  as  follows:  No.  1,  $20  00;  No.  2,  $16  00  ; No. 
3,  $10  00 ; No.  4,  $5  00.  For  a list  of  the  contents  of 
each  Collection,  see  Catalogue. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  Illustrated 
Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Garden,  containing  120  pages,  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap- 
plicants enclosing  Twenty-five  Cents  ; regular  custom- 
ers supplied  without  charge. 

Bliss’s  Gardener’s  Almanac  mailed  to  all  applicants 
upon  receipt  of  a three-cent  stamp.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  dc  SON, 

41  Park  Row  and  151  Nassau  St., 

P.  0.  Box  5712,  New  York. 


THE  LADIES’  S0R0SIS  CLUB, 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  VISIT 
TO  THE  EAST.  Journal  of  a Visit  to  Egypt,  Con- 
stantinople, the  Crimea,  Greece,  Ac.,  in  the'  Suite  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  By  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  William  Grey.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

GARIBALDI’S  NOVEL.  The  Rule  of  the  Monk ; or, 
Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  General  Gar- 
ibaldi. 8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


of  New  York,  recently  changed  their  discussions  from 
woman’s  suffrage  to  Hair  Preparations  and  Pimple 
Banishers.  They  declared  that  where  nature  had  not 
endowed  them  with  beanty,  it  was  their  right— yea, 
their  duty— to  seek  it  where  they  could.  So  they  nil 
voted  that  Magnolia  Balm  overcame  Sallowness, 
Rough  Skin,  and  Ring-marks,  and  gave  to  the  com- 
plexion a most  distingue  (Sorosian)  and  marble-like 
appearance  (dangerous  to  men,  no  doubt) ; and  that 
Lyon’s  Kathairon  made  the  hair  grow  thick,  soft, 
and  awful  pretty,  and,  moreover,  prevented  it  from 
turning  gray.  If  the  proprietors  of  these  articles  did 
not  send  the  sisters  an  invoice,  they  are  not  smart. 


ECONOMY  IS  WEALTH 


WHY  will  people  pay  $50  or  more  for  a Sewing  Ma- 
chine when  $22  will  buy  one  that  has  a standard 
reputation,  is  double  thread,  complete  with  Table,  con- 
structed upon  entirely  new  and  practical  principles, 
runs  by  friction,  and  excels  all  others  f These  celebra- 
ted Machines,  fully  licensed,  are  intended  for  poor  peo- 
ple who  want  to  save  time,  labor,  and  money.  Agents 
Wanted.  Machines  sent  to  Agents  and  given  away  to 
needy  families.  For  circulars  and  reduced  prices,  ad- 
dress J.  C.  OTTIS  A CO.,  or  Fbanklin  and  Diamond 
S.  M.  Co.,  Box  397,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON ; or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Orton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 


SO  RUNS  THE  WORLD  AWAY.  A Novel.  By 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Steele,  Author  of  “ Gardenhiust."  8vo, 
Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD,  and  Other  Stories.  By  the 
Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  Ac.,  Ac. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60.  _ 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 


NEXT  OF  KIN.-Gun’s  Index  to  22,000  adver- 
tisements. Price  60  cents. 

JOHN  HOOPER  A CO.,  No.  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silver’s  Patent  Elastic 
Broom.  Over  50,000  now  In  use.  Recommended  by 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley  and  American  Agriculturist.  One 
county  reserved  for  each  Agent.  C.  A.  Clegg  A Co., 
38  Cortlandt  St.,  V.  Y.,  or  136  Washington  St. .Chicago, 111. 


GENTS  WANTED.  Something  New.  100  percent, 
i profit.  PRATT  A SONS,  Mount  Vision,  N.  Y. 


UNITED  STATES  WATCH  COMPANY, 


UNDER  FOOT.  A Novel.  By  Alton  Clyde,  Au- 
thor of  " Maggie  Lynne.”  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper, 
60  cents. 


MARIOK,  1ST.  J., 

Manufacturers  JggyS,  Watches,  Pendant  Winders  and  Key  Winders, 

BOTH  NICKEL  AND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS. 

The  finer  grades  all  having  three  pairs  Conical  Pivots,  Cap  Jeweled,  in  Gold  Settings,  and 
accurately  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold,  and  Position;  and  all,  even  in  the  cheapest  grades,  have  the  STRAIGHT- 
LINE  Escapement,  with  Exposed  Pallet  Jewels,  and  Hardened  and  Tempered  Hair  Springs : and  for  our  late 
improvement  in  STEM-WINDING  mechanism,  we  claim  a STRENGTH,  SIMPLICITY,  and  SMOOTHNESS 
hitherto  uuattained  in  any  other  manufacture,  at  homo  or  abroad. 

Constantly  on  hand,  full  lines,  all  sizes,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Diamond  Set,  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute  Repeaters, 
Independent  1-4, 1-5  Split  and  Fly-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  different  times. 

Wholesale  Warerooms,  1 3 MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER,  & CO.,  142  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


PLAUTUS’S  PLAYS.  T.  Macci  Plauti  Captivi,  Tri- 
nummus,  et  Rndens.  With  English  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory.  By  C.  S.  Harrington,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  Wesleyan  University.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25..  _ 

ADVENTURES  OF  CALEB  WILLIAMS.  .By  Wil- 
liam Godwin,  Esq.,  Author  of  “ St.  Leon,”  “ Cloud- 
esley,”  Ac.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  16mo,  Pa- 
per, 37  cents.  _ 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  Life  and  Teachings,"  Ac. 
Elegantly  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Do  re,  Dela- 
roche,  Durham,  and  Parsons.  Svo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  00 ; Gilt  Edges,  $3  60. 


HIRELL.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Abel  Drake’s 
Wife,”  “Bound  to  the  Wheel,”  “Martin  Pole,”  Ac. 
8vo,  Paper,  60  cents.  

THE  ODES  AND  EPODES  OF  HORACE.  A Met- 
rical Translation  into  English.  With  Introduction 
and  Commentaries.  By  Lord  Lytton.  With  Latin 
Text  from  the  Editions  of  Orelli,  Macleane,  and 
Yonge.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  76. 


New  York,  Jan.  17,  1870. 

•StT  Watch  No.  1089  (Stem  Winder)  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic  Atherton  & Co., 
Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  from  Decem- 
ber, 1868,  to  January  1 7th,  1870;  its  total  variation  being  only  two  seconds  in  the  entire  time. 

L.  E.  CHITTENDEN,  Late  Register  U.  S.  Treasury. 
Giles,  Wales,  & Co.,  13  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


WARNER,  PECK,  & CO., 

manufacturers  or 

Children’s 

Carriages, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


MEDORA  LEIGH : a History  and  an  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Charles  Mackay.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion, and  a Commentary  on  the  Charges  brought 
against  Lord  Byron  by  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents.  _ 

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
ofMary  Russell  .Mitford,  Authoress  of  “Our  Vil- 
laartjAe.’’,  TaMj  lit  [Hniyetf  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
Wttll  AisfecaoTcs  aWSKetfcbes  of  her  most  celebrated 


tw~  Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  enclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade  gener- 


TTUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE  and  Clav- 
J.-L  erack  College.  For  both  sexes.  Term  opens 
April  4.  Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  President, 


YT7 ATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

“ UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO 

Df-MARION,  N.  J.,  retailed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  C.  A.  STEVENS  A;  CO.,  Ji 
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ENSIGN  COPP,  OF  THE  “ ONEIDA.” 

We  give  on  this  page  a portrait  of  Charles  A.  Cofp,  of  the 
Oneida , whose  name,  with  that  of  his  Captain,  lias  been  added 
to  the  list  of  heroic  men  who  died  rather  than  leave  the  post 
of  duty.  After  the  collision  with  the  Bombay — our  readers 
will  pardon  the  repetition  of  the  story — his  solicitude  for  the 
sick  who  were  under  his  charge  was  worthy  of  his  warm  and 
generous  heart.  After  seeing  all  the  invalid  seamen  on  board 
the  cutter,  he  went  below  to  his  station.  A comrade  called  to 
him  to  come  up,  as  the  ship  was  sinking.  He  replied,  “ No;  I 
am  stationed  here,  and  can  not  come  until  relieved.  ” Scarcely 
had  he  spoken  those  noble  words  when  the  Oneida  sank  be- 
neath the  waves. 

This  brave  officer  was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  July  25, 
1847.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  w'hile  a clerk  in  New'  York,  he 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  navy,  aud  passed  a year  in  the 
blockading  fleet  off  Charleston  Ilaibor,  where  he  acquired  a 
practical  knowledge  of  modern  naval  warfare. 

An  appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy  was  sent  to  him 
while  on  board  the  Monadnock,  which  he  was  inclined  to  refuse, 
feaiing  he  was  too  rusty  in  his  studies  to  pass  the  required  ex- 
amination. Ilis  officers,  who  admired  his  manly  ways  and  ■ 
seaman-like  qualities,  urged  him  to  accept ; and  one  of  them,  j 
Lieutenant-Commander  Joseph  N.  Miller,  even  threatened,  | 
if  he  refused,  to  reduce  him  from  a petty  office  to  which  he  had  j 
been  promoted.  He  was  complimented  at  Newport  on  his  ex-  j 
animation  in  mathematics,  and  immediately  on  entering  the 
school  became  champion  for  his  younger  and  weaker  fellow 
“plebs’’  in  their  usual  encounters  with  upperclassmen.  He 
was  one  of  the  movers  in  an  organized  defense,  and  for  some 
time  was  president  of  his  class.  During  his  course  he  studied 
just  enough  to  pass  the  several  examinations,  giving  his  atten- 
tion to  the  practical  branches,  and  excelling  in  all  manly  sports. 
He  was  a leading  member  of  the  ball  and  boat  clubs,  was  a 


ENSIGN  COPP,  OP  THE  “ONEIDA.” 


splendid  swordsman,  and  the  best  boxer  at  the  Academy.  He 
was  graduated  with  his  class  in  June,  1868,  and  in  October 
following  was  ordered  to  report  to  Admiral  Rowan,  of  the 
Asiatic  Squadron.  He  served  on  the  flag-ship  Delaware  until 
October,  1 861),  w hen  he  was  transferred  to  the  Idaho , and  came 
near  death  when  that  vessel  was  caught  by  a typhoon  and 
broken  almost  in  two.  He  was  on  his  way  home  for  examina- 
tion for  promotion  when  the  disaster  to  the  Oneida  occurred. 

Report  speaks  well  of  him  as  an  officer.  His  magnificent 
physique  gave  him  a commanding  presence,  and  his  noble  bear- 
ing won  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  lie  came  in  contact.  He 
had  rare  executive  ability,  and  a tone  of  command  that  caused 
every  order  to  be  instantly  obeyed.  He  was  a genial  com- 
panion, a sympathetic  friend,  and  a loving,  devoted  son  and 
brother.  By  his  death  the  United  States  navy  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  promising  offi 


THE  MISSING  STEAMER. 

Since  the  reported  arrival  of  the  City  of  Boston  at  Queens- 
town, telegraphed  from  London  on  the  1 6th  of  March,  turned 
out  to  be  a cruel  hoax,  the  hope  that  we  shall  ever  receive 
tidings  of  the  missing  steamer  is  but  faint  indeed.  She  sailed 
from  this  port  on  the  26th  of  January,  and  two  days  later 
touched  at  Halifax,  on  her  way  to  Queenstown ; and  has  not 
been  seen  or  heard  of  since  that  date.  A passenger  by  the 
Russia,  which  sailed  from  this  port  four  days  after  the  City  of 
Boston  left  Halifax,  reports  a heavy  gale,  which  the  missing 
i steamer  must  have  encountered  at  its  height.  He  writes: 

I “During  the  latter  half  of  our  passage  we  were  beset  by  a 
I most  ugly,  tempestuous  sea — such  a one  as,  in  four  previous 
— passages  across  the  Atlantic,  I had  not  known.  The  wind  was 
ahead,  and  continued  so  up  to  the  very  port  of  Liverpool.  We 
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were  constantly  slapping  the  most  tremendous 
seas,  and  our  noble  vessel,  strong  and  steady  and 
magnificent  as  sho  is,  seemed  yet  put  to  her  ut- 
most resources  to  hold  her  position.  It  was, 
indeed,  a stormy  time;  and  instead  of  making 
the  passage  in  nine  days,  as  is  usual  with  the 
Russia,  we  were  eleven.  I have  no  doubt  that 
this  was  the  weather  from  which  the  City  of 
Boston  suffered.  She  probably  encountered  the 
storm  several  days  before  we  did,  and  it  may 
then  have  been  even  yet  more  violent.  I can  not 
imagine  how  a vessel  could  make  her  way  through 
such  a sea  without  being  very  strong  and  perfect 
in  all  her  parts.  If  there  was  any  weak  spot  in 
her  machinery  it  must  inevitably  have  succumbed. 
If,  therefore,  the  steering  apparatus  of  the  City 
of  Boston  was  defective,  as  is  alleged,  she  was 
no  doubt  disabled  by  this  weather,  and  may  be 
lost.  ” It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  apprehensions 
will  prove  to  be  too  well  founded,  and  that  the 
City  of  Boston  w ill  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
ill-fated  steamers  that  have  gone  down  in  mid- 
ocean, leaving  none  to  tell  the  story  of  their  doom. 
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A POLICY  OF  PEACE. 

THE  facts  of  the  Piegan  expedition  are  these : 

The  Piegans  had  been  wantonly  ravaging 
and  murdering  in  Montana,  and  General  Sher- 
idan on  the  4th  of  November  received  permis- 
sion from  General  Sherman  to  punish  them, 
believing  that  “ a good  hard  blow”  would  make 
peace  desirable  to  the  Indians.  General  Sher- 
idan gave  orders  for  an  expedition,  which  left 
Fort  Shaw,  iu  Montana,  on  the  19th  of  January, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Baker.  On  the 
23d  it  surprised  the  Piegan  camp,  killed  173 
Indians,  captured  more  than  100  women  and 
300  horses,  and  destroyed  44  lodges.  It  seems 
that  small-pox  was  raging  among  the  Indians, 
which,  of  course,  could  not  be  known  to  Col- 
onel Baker.  It  now  appears  also  that  of  the 
173  killed  33  were  men,  90  were  women,  and 
50  were  children,  none  of  the  last  twelve  years 
old,  and  many  of  them  in  their  mothers’  arms. 
It  was  a terrific  blow’,  which,  of  course,  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  make  the  hatred 
of  the  Indians  toward  the  W'hites  more  deadly, 
and  which  must  strengthen  the  tendency  either 
to  a policy  of  extermination  upon  our  part  or  to 
a total  change  of  our  Indian  management. 

The  whole  peaceable  white  population  of  the 
frontier  and  the  officers  of  the  army  are  gener- 
ally agreed  that  nothing  but  the  utmost  sever- 
ity will  save  life  and  protect  the  families  of 
American  citizens  exposed  to  the  Indians.  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  forcibly  states  this  view: 


frontier  citizens — and  he  asks  why  it  is  only  the 
woes  of  the  Indians  that  excite  the  horror  of  the 
“ Eastern  States  ?” 

We  do  not  deny  the  horrible  outrages  of  the 
Indians,  their  treachery  and  cruelty,  but  neither 
will  General  Sheridan  deny  the  broken  faith 
of  the  United  States  and  the  systematic  crim- 
inality of  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  upon  the 
frontier.  We  have  known  a white  woman  of 
the  frontier  to  say  that  she  w ould  kill  an  Indian 
as  she  would  kill  a mouse  ; it  was  merely  the 
extermination  of  vermin.  We  do  not  say  that 
it  is  surprising  a woman  should  feel  so,  under 
the  circumstances.  But  if  that  feeling  is  to  be 
the  foundation  of  our  Indian  policy,  then  cer- 
tainly that  policy  ought  to  be  thorough.  The 
army  ought  to  hunt  the  savages  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  The  pres- 
ent situation  is  intolerable,  but  general  destruc- 
tion is  not  the  only  remedy.  It  is  obvious  that 
savage  Indians  can  neither  be  made  citizens, 
nor  understand  treaties  as  we  understand  them, 
nor  be  subjugated  to  law.  But  we  can  enforce 
our  own  laws  upon  our  own  citizens.  We  can 
compel  them  to  respect  the  arrangements  we 
make  with  the  Indians,  and  we  can  show  the 
latter  by  the  summary  punishment  of  our  cit- 
izens who  war  against  them  that  we  will  do 
what  we  can  to  protect  them  against  the  cruel- 
ty and  rapacity  of  our  own  race.  And  when 
the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  that  race  appear  in 
Congress  in  the  form  of  bills  “ to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title”  to  lands  coveted  by  some  railroad 
ring,  the  press  can  at  least  expose  the  gentle- 
men who  support  them,  and  who  teach  every 
whisky-skin  of  a border  ruffian  his  Indian  pol- 
icy. 

Secretary  Cox,  in  his  late  communication 
upon  the  subject  to  Congress,  says  that  the 
great  cause  of  all  our  difficulties  with  the  wild 
tribes  is  the  fact  that,  civilization  is  constantly 
encroaching  upon  them  and  crowding  them  out 
of  lands  which  they  had  always  regarded  as 
their  own,  while  no  consistent  good  faith  is 
kept  in  redeeming  the  promises  by  which  we 
induce  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  order. 
He  adds,  and  his  words  should  have  very  great 
weight  with  all  intelligent  men : 

“ If  I were  to  waive  all  inquiry  as  to  the  moral 
obligations  of  a Christian  nation  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, I think  it  would  be  demonstrably  clear 
that,  as  a mere  question  of  pecuniary  economy,  it 
will  be  cheaper  to  feed  every  adult  Indian  now  liv- 
ing, even  to  sleepy  surfeiting,  during  his  natural  life, 
while  their  children  are  educated  to  self-support  by 
agriculture,  than  it  would  be  to  carry  on  a general  In- 
dian war  for  a single  year.  The  shocking  barbarities 
and  mutilations  of  the  dead  and  of  prisoners  which 
are  often  referred  to  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
Indian  warfare.  By  preserving  peace  we  may  hope  to 
avoid  them,  and  can  not  believe  that  it  is  beyond  the 
wisdom  and  the  resources  of  a great  nation  like  our 
own  to  give  a peace  policy  a thorough  trial.” 

War  has  plainly  failed.  Let  us  try  a policy 
of  peace. 


“So  far  as  the  wild  Indians  are  concerned,  the 
problem  to  be  decided  is,  Who  shall  be  killed— the 
whites  or  the  Indians?  They  can  take  their  choice. 

Since  1862  at  least  800  men,  women,  and  children  have 
been  murdered  within  the  limits  of  my  present  com- 
mand in  the  most  fiendish  manner— the  men  usually 
scalped  and  mutilated, women  ravished,  some- 

times fifty  and  sixty  times  in  succession,  then  killed 
and  scalped,  sticks  stuck  into  their  persons  before  and 
after  death.  I have  myself  conversed  with  one  wo- 
man who,  while  some  months  gone  in  pregnancy,  was 
ravished  over  thirty  times  successively  by  different 
Indians,  becoming  insensible  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing this  fearful  ordeal,  and  each  time,  on  recovering 
consciousness,  mutely  appealing  for  mercy,  if  not  for 
herself,  for  her  unborn  child.  Also  another  woman, 
ravished  with  more  fearful  brutality  over  fifty  times, 
and  the  last  Indian  sticking  the  point  of  his  sabre  into 
the  person  of  the  woman.  I could  give  the  names  of 
these  women  were  it  not  for  delicacy.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  Vincent  Colyer  wants  this  work  to  go 
on.  I mention  these  two  cases  especially  because 
they  came  under  my  own  personal  examination,  and 
can  give  them  as  an  example  of  what  has  occurred  to 
hundreds  of  others.” 

Again,  in  his  report,  the  General  says : 

“ The  Indians  have  run  riot  along  the  lines  of  our 
Western  settlement  and  the  emigrant  and  commercial 
lines  of  travel  for  many  years,  murdering  and  plun- 
dering without  any  adequate  punishment,  and  the 
Government  has  heretofore  sought  to  give  protection 
to  some  of  its  best  interests  by  making  presents  to 
these  savages,  or,  in  other  words,  while  it  found  it 
necessary  to  enact  the  most  stringent  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  civilized  whites,  it  was  attempting 
to  govern  a wild,  brutal,  and  savage  people  without 
any  laws  at  all,  or  the  infliction  of  any  punishment 
for  the  most  heinous  crimes.  The  system  was  not  a 
success.  If  a man  commits  murder  or  robs  we  hang 
him  or  send  him  to  the  penitentiary.  If  an  Indian 
does  the  same  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
bimemore  blankets.  The  Indian  is  a lazy,  idle  vaga- 
bond. He  never  labors,  and  has  no  profession  except 
that  of  arms,  to  which  he  is  raised  from  a child.  A 
scalp  is  constantly  dangled  before  his  eyes,  and  the 
highest  honor  he  can  aspire  to  is  to  possess  one  taken 
by  himself.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if 
he  aims  to  the  honor  when  he  grows  up,  especially  if 
there  is  no  punishment  to  follow  the  barbarous  act." 

Mr.  M‘Cormick,  the  delegate  from  Arizona, 
says  that  we  must  remember  there  are  two 
classes  of  Indians,  which  differ  from  each  other 
as  Americans  differ  from  Japanese.  Thev  are 
the  civilizable  class  and  the  hopelessly  savage ; 
and  while  he  supports  increased  appropriations 
for  friendly  Indians,  he  is  sure  that  the  most 
valuable  lives  and  enormous  property  would 
have  been  saved  by  “an  unintermitting  ag- 
gressive war  upon  the  relentless  Apache.”  Mr. 
M‘Cormick  alluded  to  the  constant  and  in- 
numerable murders  and  outrages  of  every  kind 
committed  by  the  Indians  within  his  own  Terri- 
tory of  Arizona — mu  filers  ‘"upon  the  best  of 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  HONEST 
ELECTIONS? 

The  one  point  upon  which  all  parties  are 
agreed  is  that  the  chief  root  of  the  municipal 
infamy  of  New  York  is  corrupt  elections.  The 
Speaker  of  the  present  Assembly,  one  of  Mr. 
Sweeny’s  friends,  aud  other  Democrats,  re- 
cently declared  upon  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  the  repeating  and  cheating  at  the  polls  in 
the  city  were  so  enormous  as  to  make  it  doubt- 
ful, according  to  one  of  the  orators,  whether  the 
Speaker  himself  were  really  elected  to  the  As- 
sembly. This  was  a kind  of  state’s  evidence 
that  was  scarcely  needed,  but  it  is  useful.  The 
frauds  at  the  polls  are  glaring  and  notorious. 
The  government  is  poisoned  at  the  fountain. 
Now  this  greatest  of  crimes  under  a popular  sys- 
tem equally  interests  all  honest  men  of  every 
party.  But  the  Democratic  papers  sneered  at 
the  charges  of  fraud  in  1868.  The  present 
Governor,  then  Mayor,  declared  the  allega- 
tions to  be  a mere  party  device  of  the  Re- 
publicans, and  virtually  protected  the  elector- 
al frauds.  The  conduct  of  certain  Judges  in 
naturalization  was  astounding.  It  was  very 
evident  that  “the  honest  Democracy”  did  not 
think  that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  ap- 
pear. 

Do  they  think  that  it  has  now  arrived  ? The 
frauds  are  mainly  due,  of  course,  to  the  uncon- 
trolled ascendency  at  the  polls  of  the  worst  part 
of  the  Democratic  party.  The  only  conceivable 
remedy  is  an  agreement  between  both  parties 
that  they  will  unite  to  secure  pure  elections.  To 
do  this  it  is  essential  that  there  be  a final  elect- 
oral supervision  which  is  not  partisan,  but  in 
which  each  party  is  equally  represented.  But 
this  can  be  done  only  by  iaw,  and  the  Demo- 
crats are  now  the  law-makers.  Will  they  se- 
cure this  purity  ? Are  they  in  favor  of  honest 
elections?  Are  the  honest  Democrats,  such 
men,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Tilden,  content  with 
the  unrepeated  vote  of  their  party  in  the  city  of 
New  York  ? If  they  are,  do  they  honestly  sup- 
pose that  any  such  system  as  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Iviernan  will  secure  it?  That  system  is 
substantially  the  Supervisor  system.  Has  that 
resulted  honestly  ? 

Why  does  Mr.  Kiernan’s  plan  propose  that 
there  shall  be  one  Republican  inspector  in  ev- 
ery district  ? Because  it  is  universally  al- 
lowed that  the  official  presence  of  some  repre- 
sentation of  the  other  party  at  the  voting  and 


in  the  canvass  is  essential  to  a fair  election.  If 
that  be  so,  let  us  take  every  obvious  and  prac- 
ticable method  to  secure  the  result  which  the 
bill  professes  to  desire.  Instead  of  a system 
which  favors  what  has  been  called  a union  of 
“the  Ring  and  the  Radicals, ’’let  us  agree,  as  the 
Citizens’  Association  proposes,  that  there  be  a 
Board  of  Judges  of  Elections,  composed  equally 
from  both  parties,  who  shall  divide  the  city  into 
districts  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  voters 
each,  with  ample  provision  for  a thorough  reg- 
istry, including  name,  age,  residence,  birth- 
place, personal  appearance,  and  whatever  is 
necessary  for  identification— then  open  the  polls 
from  sunrise  to  noon  or  one  o’clock,  and  canvass 
before  sunset.  Some  such  system  as  this  is  in- 
dispensable. It  can  be  abused,  indeed,  as  ev- 
ery plan  for  every  purpose  may  be.  But  is 
there  then  no  choice  of  methods  ? Is  therefore 
every  plan  for  any  purpose  equally  good  ? Be- 
cause we  can’  not  abolish  disease,  shall  we  ob- 
serve no  sanitary  laws  ? No  plan  to  secure  pure 
polls  will  make  voters  honest ; but  some  plans 
will  savo  us  from  their  dishonesty  much  more 
surely  than  others. 

If  the  better  portion  of  the  party  which  now 
has  the  majority  in  the  Legislature  really  wdsh 
to  purify  the  polls  in  this  city,  they  will  adopt 
some  such  method  as  has  been  indicated.  But 
if  they  do  not — if  they  merely  wish  to  eat  their 
cake  and  to  have  it — if  they  desire  only  to  give 
their  party  the  credit  of  trying  to  secure  hon- 
esty while  it  retains  the  advantage  of  fraud, 
they  will  refuse  to  adopt  a plan  palpably  fair 
and  practicable,  and  prefer  one  which  is  only  a 
snare.  Meanwhile  we  can  spare  the  hallelu- 
jahs about  broken  Rings  and  honesty  triumph- 
ant until  we  see  some  evidence  of  such  agree- 
able facts.  A Legislature  which  refers  Mr. 
Freab’s  alleged  offenses  to  Mr.  Frear’s  com- 
mittee for  investigation,  is  hardly  to  be  consid- 
ered a Legislature  in  which  the  power  of  the 
Tammany  clique  is  imperiled ; and  those  who 
expect  Mr.  Jacobs  to  introduce  a bill  by  which 
the  Democratic  majority  in  this  neighborhood 
would  be  reduced,  will  probably  also  expect 
Mr.  Speaker  Hitchman  to  advocate  a repeal 
of  last  year’s  bill  establishing  the  new  Board 
of  Education. 


AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY. 

The  most  striking  and  unpleasant  point  in 
the  long  Cuba  discussion,  upon  the  part  of 
those  who  have  from  the  first  demanded  that 
belligerent  rights  should  be  conceded  to  the 
Cubans,  is  what  must  be  called  their  unfair- 
ness. We  are  all  fond  of  saying,  and,  we  hope, 
of  thinking,  that  it  is  an  American  instinct  to 
sympathize  with  any  oppressed  people  striving 
to  break  the  power  of  the  oppressor.  But  we 
hope,  also,  it  is  not  less  an  American  instinct  to 
be  just  to  our  own  honest  laws,  and  our  own 
honorable  traditions.  Yet  it  is  constantly 
charged  that  the  United  States  have  not  been 
neutral  in  the  Cuban  struggle,  but  have  favored 
Spain  at  the  expense  of  the  colony.  They  de- 
tain the  Hornet,  it  is  said ; they  seize  and  de- 
stroy the  expeditions  to  aid  Cuba,  while  they 
suffer  the  Spanish  gun-boats  to  sail.  We  al- 
luded to  this  point  last  week.  It  is  specious. 
It  is  put  forth  in  the  address  of  the  friends  of 
Cuba.  It  has  constantly  appeared  in  the  pa- 
pers that  call  for  recognition.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  unfairest  charges  that  could  be  made. 

And  it  is  so  for  reasons  that  we  have  already 
stated,  but  which  ought  to  be  repeated  until 
they  are  understood.  Under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  under  our  own  law,  the  war  ships  of 
a foreign  friendly  power  may  refit  in  our  ports, 
and  contracts  may  be  made  for  the  building  of 
others,  even  ■when  they  are  intended  for  hostili- 
ties against  part  of  the  subjects  of  that  power, 
whom  we  have  not  yet  acknowledged  as  bellig- 
erents. We  say,  under  our  own  law.  But  it  is 
sometimes  urged  that  the  law  of  1818,  forbid- 
ding the  equipping  of  ships  to  be  used  against 
“ any  colony,  district,  or  people”  with  whom  we 
are  at  peace,  should  have  detained  the  gun- 
boats. But  evidently  these  words  do  not  bear 
this  construction.  If  to-morrow  an  insurrec- 
tion should  begin  in  Kent,  in  England,  would 
the  law  of  1818  require  us  to  refuse  assistance 
to  English  ships  of  war  in  our  ports,  unless  it 
could  be  proved  that  they  were  not  to  be  used 
against  that  “ district,”  or  those  “ people,”  with 
whom  our  peaceful  relations  were  undisturbed  ? 
The  words  of  the  act,  as  sought  to  be  inter- 
preted, are  made  utterly  unmeaning.  If  the 
act  means  to  say  that  no  friendly  power  shall 
use  our  ports  for  equipment  against  any  other 
friendly  power,  nor  against  any  other  collection 
of  persons  engaged  in  hostilities,  but  with  whom 
we  are  not  fighting,  then  it  closes  them  to  every 
power  the  moment  war  begins.  Obviously  this 
is  not  the  meaning  of  the  law ; and,  therefore, 
to  say  that  the  United  States  have  not  been 
neutral,  because  they  have  obeyed  their  own 
laws  and  treaties,  is  suspiciously  unfair. 

The  only  way  in  which,  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  our  own  law,  we  could  be  neutral  in 
the  sense  demanded  is  by  declaring  the  bellig- 
erency of  the  Cubans ; and  that  could  not  be 
done  until  we  were  satisfied  that  there  was  a 
government  which  could  properly  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  flag  that  we  should  recognize.  If, 
however,  this  is  not  considered  a course  worthy 
of  Americans,  who  owe  their  political  independ- 


ence to  successful  revolution,  there  is  another 
course.  We  can  announce  that  the  first  move- 
ment of  insurrection  against  European  power 
upon  this  continent  will  be  recognized  by  us 
with  all  the  rights  of  belligerency.  We  may 
go  further.  We  can  declare  that  the  moment 
any  insurrection  breaks  out  any  where  in  the 
world  against  a government  not  republican  we 
will  remember  our  own  origin,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  France,  and  fly  to  the  rescue. 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  persons  that, 
after  the  Cuban  troubles  had  continued  for  some 
months,  the  United  States  should  have  said: 
“ The  horrible  oppression  of  Cuba  by  Spain  is 
notorious.  The  Cubans  have  asserted  their  in- 
dependence, and  are  trying  to  maintain  it.  We 
are  the  offspring  of  revolution,  and  we  sympa- 
thize with  their  efforts.  Therefore , we  concede 
them  belligerent  rights,  or  recognize  their  in- 
dependence.” The  feeling  is  better  than  the 
logic.  The  folly  is  in  talking  about  interna- 
tional law  and  precedents  and  neutrality.  It  is 
very  well,  and  may  be  very  noble,  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  say  to  the  Cubans,  “You  have  had 
a hard  time  under  Spain,  and  you  are  having  a 
sharp  struggle  to  throw  her  off,  and  we  grant 
you  all  belligerent  rights.”  But  it  would  be 
extremely  foolish  if  the  United  States  should 
add  that  they  did  this  upon  recognized  princi- 
ples of  international  law.  The  principle  would 
be  simply,  “We  choose  to  do  it,  and  we  take 
the  consequences.”  It  is  indeed  true  that  ev- 
ery nation  decides  for  itself  when  to  grant  the 
rights  of  belligerency.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  it  does  so  under  certain  conditions. 

If  those  conditions  now  exist  in  Cuba,  let  bel- 
ligerent rights  be  conceded.  Or  if  we  choose 
to  concede  them  without  the  existence  of  those 
conditions,  let  us  do  that.  But  don’t  let  us 
pretend  that  the  conditions  do  exist  if  they  do 
not.  There  are  not  now  and  never  have  been 
ten  men  in  this  country  opposed  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Cuban  belligerent  rights  or  of  Cuban 
independence  upon  grounds  that  would  justify 
that  policy  in  any  other  similar  struggle.  It 
is  the  special  pleading,  the  attempted  sneaking 
evasion  of  our  laws,  the  plain  intention  that  we 
should  do  the  work  of  the  revolution,  the  bribe 
offered  to  public  opinion  of  inevitable  annexa- 
tion, the  assertion  that  not  to  recognize  Cuban 
belligerence  at  once  was  to  be  in  collusion  with 
slaveholders,  to  lie  prostrate  at  the  bloated  and 
bloody  feet  of  Spain,  and  to  be  recreant  to  our 
own  principles  and  traditions — it  is  all  the  flap- 
doodle and  Buncombe  that  have  been  lavished 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  as  if  they 
were  the  sole  arguments,  which  have  alienated 
the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  American 
people,  who  love  liberty  more  than  ever,  and 
who  would  gladly  aid  in  every  honorable  and 
lawful  way  any  people  any  where  struggling 
with  oppression. 


THE  BLESSINGS  OF  PATRONAGE. 

How  entirely  the  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  controlled  for  the  personal  purposes  of 
Senators  was  recently  curiously  illustrated  by 
a little  event  in  the  Senate.  The  President 
nominated  a postmaster  at  Nashville  in  Ten- 
nessee. The  Senate  was  constitutionally  and 
honorably  bound  not  to  consider  whether  he 
were  agreeable  to  Senator  Smith  or  Jones,  but 
whether  he  were  in  character  and  capacity  a 
proper  officer.  It  appears  that  it  had  virtual- 
ly decided  that  he  was,  when  Senator  Fowler 
of  Tennessee  claimed  the  right  which  the  court- 
esy of  the  Senate  accords  to  every  Senator  of 
vetoing  the  appointment  of  any  postmaster  in 
the  place  of  his  residence  who  is  not  agreeable 
to  him.  The  Senate  yielded.  And  thus  a 
person  whom  the  President  was  satisfied  to 
nominate,  and  whom  the  Senate  were  willing  to 
approve,  was  rejected  because  Senator  Fowler 
did  not  like  him.  Nothing  could  show  more 
clearly,  if  any  proof  were  needed,  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  quite  abdicated  its  constitutional  func- 
tion of  advising  the  President,  and  has  organ- 
ized the  patronage  for  its  own  advantage. 

Some  time  since  a gentleman  wrote  to  a Sen- 
ator from  another  State,  and  urged  him,  for 
reasons  which  he  mentioned  and  which  seemed 
to  him  conclusive,  to  support  the  nomination 
of  a certain  other  gentleman.  The  Senator 
replied  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  merits  of 
the  case  as  presented  by  his  correspondent,  but 
that  he  should  be  governed  entirely  by  the 
Senators  from  his  friend’s  State.  The  great 
principle  of  mutual  tickling  was  fully  compre- 
hended by  that  Senator. 

Another  instance  was  that  of  a little  country 
post-office,  for  which,  upon  the  resignation  of 
the  incumbent,  the  neighbors  of  all  parties  rec- 
ommended a very  competent  person.  There 
was  a mysterious  delay,  and  it  presently  ap- 
peared that  a Senator  of  the  State  had  a can- 
didate for  the  office.  Upon  reflecting,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  persisted  in  thwarting  the 
wishes  of  the  neighborhood  he  would  hardly 
advance  his  own  interests,  the  Senator  yielded, 
and  the  other  candidate  was  appointed. 

Our  whole  civil  service  system  is  a vast  cir- 
cumlocution office.  Officers  are  appointed  by 
the  favor  of  certain  politicians  looking  to  their 
own  ends,  as  the  nobility  placed  their  depend- 
ents! jlnd  enidets  ifr  the  government  service  in 
England.  And  the  hostility  to  any’  reform  of 
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the  service  proceeds,  of  course,  from  the  class 
of  trading  and  ambitious  politicians.  The  chief 
distinction  of  his  office  to  many  a member  of 
Congress  is  the  sense  of  power  derived  from  his 
share  of  the  patronage.  There  are  men  in  high 
position  whose  success  is  explained  wholly  by  a 
skillful  use  of  patronage,  and  not  in  the  least  by 
any  intellectual  capacity  or  moral  power.  It  is 
a strong  side-light  upon  our  system.  It  shows 
that  an  election  by  no  means  necessarily  repre- 
sents the  choice  of  the  people,  but  the  shrewd 
management  of  certain  men.  Whoever  colors 
the  spring  stains  the  stream.  Whoever  controls 
the  caucus  writes  the  ballots  at  the  polls. 

Of  this  perversion  of  popular  government 
nothing  is  a surer  ally  than  our  present  civil 
service  system.  Patronage  is  administered  al- 
most entirely  for  personal  ends.  The  Presi- 
dent, with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  can  not 
reform  the  system  unaided.  Jefferson,  in  a 
famous  circular  to  the  civil  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, said  a few  words  which  may  well  be 
recalled  now,  to  show  how  utterly  we  have  re- 
versed his  principle  and  his  practice.  “The 
right  of  any  officer  to  give  his  vote  at  elec- 
tions, as  a qualified  citizen,  is  not  meant  to  be 
restrained,  nor,  however  given,  shall  it  have 
effect  to  Ms  prejudice i but  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  not  attempt  to  influence  the  votes  of 
others,  nor  to  take  any  part  in  the  business  of 
electioneering — that  being  deemed  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  his  duties 
to  it.”  These  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  great- 
est party  leaders  who  have  ever  lived  in  the 
country.  But  we  have  changed  all  that.  The 
very  influencing  of  votes  and  the  vehement 
electioneering  which  Jefferson  condemned  are 
the  conditions  of  appointment  under  a system 
of  patronage. 


“THE  HISTORY  OF  TEN  YEARS.” 

It  is  just  ten  years  ago  that  Jefferson  Da- 
vis, then  a Senator  from  Mississippi,  proposed 
in  the  Senate  a series  of  resolutions  which  were 
passed  by  a strict  party  vote  of  the  Democratic 
majority  in  that  body,  excepting  Mr.  Pugh  of 
Ohio.  The  resolutions  were  elaborately  and 
ingeniously  drawn.  Their  intention  was,  first, 
to  brand  Mr.  Douglas's  squatter  sovereignty  as 
a party  heresy ; and  second,  to  nationalize  hu- 
man slavery.  The  Democratic  majority,  stern- 
ly ruled  by  Mr.  Davis  and  his  friends,  did  not 
hesitate.  One  Senator  ventured  to  move  that 
it  was  not  meant  that  Congress  should  provide 
a complete  system  of  laws  for  slavery.  But 
Mr.  Davis  looked  at  him,  and  the  poor  Sena- 
tor— it  was  Mr.  Clingman — had  no  supporting 
Democratic  vote  but  the  same  Mr.  Pugh.  So 
vast  was  the  crime  against  human  nature  and 
American  liberty  proclaimed  by  the  Democratic 
party. 

A year  from  that  time,  on  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1861,  Jefferson  Davis,  still  a Senator, 
and  his  conspiracy  being  ripe,  gravely  argued, 
in  the  highest  legislative  body  of  this  govern- 
ment, the  right  of  a few  citizens,  at  their  pleas- 
ure, to  destroy  a nation;  in  the  Senate  that 
grew  out  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
asserted  that  the  Declaration,  w hen  it  alleged 
that  all  men  were  created  equal,  meant  some 
men ; and  after  a little  rhetoric  about  solemn 
separation,  departed  to  do  his  best  to  destroy 
the  American  Union,  and  perpetuate  African 
slavery  upon  the  American  continent.  At  the 
end  of  nine  years  the  American  Union  is  im- 
pregnable ; African  slavery  is  abolished ; and  a 
Senator  from  Mississippi  rises  in  the  place  of 
Jefferson  Davis  to  address  the  Senate,  and 
that  Senator,  intelligent  and  self-possessed,  is 
one  of  the  enslaved  race. 

No  wonder  that  a paper  which  represents  the 
ridiculous  theory  that  the  glory  of  the  country 
departed  when  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  ac- 
complices left  the  Capitol  says  of  his  successor’s 
speech  (see  the  New  York  World ) : “ To-day’s 

session  of  the  Senate  was  signalized by  the 

first  speech  ever  delivered  by  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  an  orang-outang  in  Congress 

During  the  morning  hour Revels  himself 

sat  at  his  desk,  tranquilly  pawing  his  lower  vis- 
age and  beard  with  hands  resembling  claws, 
and  eying  the  assemblage  aloft  with  a greasy 

and  complacent  smile In  the  United  States 

Senate  sat  to-day  Sumner,  Wilson,  and  the 
other  Radicals  who  helped  to  bring  on  a bloodier 
revolution  than  the  French,  still  so  drunk  with 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  conflict  and  its  issues 
that  it  seemed  to  them  a fine  thing  to  foist  this 
African  into  false  equality  with  themselves  and 
their  betters,  among  American  statesmen  to 
raise  this  mulatto  idol,  stuffed  with  vapid  argu- 
mentation and  sentimental  logic.”  It  is  the 
very  comedy  of  impotent  hate. 


THE  MINISTER  TO  SPAIN. 

The  Republican  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
which  did  not  think  Attorney-General  Hoar  to 
be  a proper  person  for  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  believes  General  Sickles 
to  be  a proper  person  to  present  to  Europe, 
at  the  side  of.LoTHRop  Motley,  John  Jay, 
George  P.  Marsh,  Elihu  B.  Washburne, 
and  George  Bancroft,  as  one  whom  the  na- 
tion delights  to  honor.  We  have  steadily  pro- 
tested against  this  seEilcja|  jtyi3p®C  tjfiv  fatal 


blunder,  and  we  shall  not  suffer  its  consumma- 
tion to  pass  unobserved.  The  Republican  party 
is  strong  by  its  moral  character.  No  one  knows 
this  better  than  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Committee  of  the  Senate  ; and  when  Mr.  Sum- 
ner gives  his  name  to  this  appointment  he  deals 
himself  and  his  party  a blow  a hundredfold 
more  injurious  than  that  party  received  from 
the  votes  against  the  conviction  of  Andrew 
Johnson.  Moral  influences  are  secret  and 
silent,  but  they  are  sure ; and  the  power  of  ev- 
ery Republican  Senator  who  voted  for  this  ap- 
pointment is  henceforth  diminished. 

We  protest  against  the  shameless  sophistry 
which  has  been  the  staple  of  the  Republican 
support  of  this  appointment.  The  duty  of  the 
Republican  press  every  where  in  the  country 
was  to  have  shown  the  President  at  once  that  he 
had  made  a serious  mistake,  and  by  the  energy 
and  unanimity  of  its  expression  to  have  caused 
the  withdrawal  of  the  nomination.  But  the 
press  treated  it  merely  as  a party  matter,  and 
the  Senate,  seeing  no  vehement  opposition,  has 
at  last,  as  a party  matter,  confirmed  it. 

General  Sickles  is  not  an  old  man,  and 
should  his  name  be  hereafter  offered  to  the  na- 
tional party  convention  for  any  office,  every  ob- 
jection would  be  triumphantly  overruled  by  the 
assertion  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  report  of  Charles  Sumner,  had  de- 
clared him  to  be  a fit  recipient  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous nutional  honors. 


MORE  LIGHT. 

The  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelley,  who  has  most 
faithfully  and  ably  served  his  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict for  five  terms,  naturally  wished  to  with- 
draw, but  has  received  a letter  signed  by  thou- 
sands of  his  constituents,  and  by  many  of  the 
chief  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  asking  him  to 
consent  to  serve  again.  In  his  admirable  reply 
Mr.  Kelley  agrees  to  waive  all  personal  con- 
siderations upon  one  or  two  conditions  ; and  one 
is,  that  he  be  released  from  the  duty  of  an  of- 
fice-broker, which,  under  our  present  civil  serv- 
ice system,  is  the  chief  business  of  a Represent- 
ative. His  testimony  is  too  invaluable  not  to 
be  preserved : 

“My  correspondence  and  general  duties  have  thus 
been  greatly  increased.  Of  this  I do  not  complain. 
It  is  a natural  incident  of  the  office ; but,  meanwhile, 
my  constituents,  and  to  a considerable  extent  the 
people  of  the  city  at  large,  have  superadded  to  the 
duties  of  a Representative  the  impossible  one  of  find- 
ing places  for  all  unemployed  people  of  both  sexes 
known  to  them,  and  promotion  for  all  ambitious  or 
discontented  employees  of  the  government  There 
was  much  of  this  during  the  war ; but  the  government 
then  needed  the  service  of  every  able-bodied  man  in 
some  department,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  one 
might  serve  it  and  the  applicant  both,  by  giving  him 
a note  to  the  chief  of  some  establishment.  But  such 
is  not  the  case  now,  and  the  practice  of  sending  peo- 
ple to  their  Congressional  Representative  for  employ- 
ment has  become  so  common  as  to  be  insufferable. 
To  the  fifty  or  more  good-hearted  people  who,  at  their 
convenience,  each  write  a note  during  the  day,  it  is 
a matter  of  small  concern ; but  to  the  unhappy  being 
upon  whom  they  concentrate  the  next  day,  and  who, 
as  has  often  been  my  case,  would  gladly  find  work  for 
some  worthy  and  suffering  soldier  whose  case  had 
come  under  his  own  observation,  but  knows  not 
where  to  look  for  it,  is  a more  serious  matter ; and 
the  wrong  is  not  lessened  by  the  discovery  that  the 
bearer  has  been  assured  by  the  respectable  writer  that 
a note  from  the  member  will  certainly  get  him  work 
and  wages  without  delay. 

“ To  such  an  extent  has  this  practice  been  carried 
recently  that  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  social  in- 
tercourse, correspondence,  or  study  in  my  home ; but, 
annoying  as  this  may  be  to  the  Representative,  that 
is  the  least  of  it,  for  it  is,  in  almost  every  case,  a pos- 
itive wrong  to  the  people  upon  whom  the  practice  is 
indulged.  Assurances  that  the  Representative  can 
procure  employment  given  by  persons  in  whose  word 
they  have  implicit  faith,  inspire  hopes  that  can  not  be 
fulfilled,  and  not  unfrequently  a confidence  that  leads 
to  destitution.  Days  and  weeks  are  sometimes  lost 
in  pursuit  of  the  man  whose  magical  power,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  secure  them  employment ; and  the  bitter- 
ness of  disappointment  that  overtakes  many  of  them 
when  they  discover  how  their  Mends  have  deluded 
them  is  painful  to  observe,  and  I am  unwilling  lon- 
ger to  be  a party  to  such  a practice.  If,  therefore,  the 
acceptance  of  a renomination  is  to  be  understood  as 
implying  a willingness  on  my  part  to  be  longer  re- 
garded as  a general  appointment  agent,  I must  beg 
leave  to  decline  the  honor,  grateful  ns  I would  be  to 
receive  it  freed  from  this  condition,  and  tendered  in 
so  complimentary  a manner.” 

Mr.  Kelley  wisely  proposes  a nominating 
convention  which  should  instruct  its  candi- 
date, if  elected,  to  make  the  principles  of  a 
proper  civil  service  bill  his  rule  of  official  ac- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  the  progress  of  this  essential  reform. 


NOTES. 

The  first  speech  of  Senator  Revels  began 
most  fitly,  under  the  circumstances,  by  a gen- 
erous and  earnest  vindication  of  the  part  played 
by  the  colored  population  in  the  war  inaugurated 
by  his  predecessor  to  enslave  them  and  their  pos- 
terity forever : 

“While  the  Confederate  army  pressed  into  its  ranks 
every  white  male  capable  of  bearing  arms,  the  mothers, 
wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  of  the  Southern  soldiers 
were  left  defenseless  and  in  the  power  of  the  blacks, 
npou  whom  the  chains  of  slavery  were  still  riveted, 
and  to  bind  those  chains  the  closer  was  the  real  issue 
for  which  so  much  life  and  property  were  sacrificed. 
And  now,  Sir,  I ask,  how  did  that  race  act?  Did 
they,  in  those  days  of  Confederate  weakness  and  im- 
potence, evince  the  malignity  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  ? Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they 
were  ignorant  and  besotted,  which  I do  not  believe, 
yet,  with  all  their  supposed  ignorance  and  credulity, 
they,  in  their  way,  understood  as  fully  as  you  or  I the 
awful  import  of  the  contest.  They  knew  if  the  gal- 
lant corps  of  national  soldiers  were  beaten  bad,  and 


their  flag  trailed  in  the  dust,  that  it  was  the  presage 
of  still  heavier  bondage.  They  longed,  too,  as  their 
fathers  did  before  them,  for  the  advent  of  that  epoch 
over  which  was  shed  the  hallowed  light  of  inspiration 
itselfi  They  desired,  too,  with  their  fathers,  to  wel- 
come the  feet  of  the  strangers,  shod  with  the  peaceful 
preparation  of  good  news.  Weary  years  of  bondage 
had  told  their  tale  of  sorrow  to  the  court  of  Heaven. 
In  the  councils  of  the  Great  Father  of  all  they  knew 
the  adjudication  of  their  case,  albeit  delayed  for  years, 
in  which  patient  suffering  had  nearly  exhausted  it- 
self, would  in  the  end  bring  the  boon  for  which  they 
sighed— God’s  most  blessed  gift  to  his  creatures — the 
inestimable  boon  of  liberty.  They  waited,  and  they 
waited  patiently.  In  the  absence  of  their  masters 
they  protected  the  virtue  and  chastity  of  defenseless 
women.  Think,  Sir.  for  a moment  what  the  condition 
of  this  land  would  be  to-day  if  the  slave  population 
had  risen  in  servile  insnrrection  against  those  who, 
mouth  by  month,  were  fighting  to  perpetuate  that  in- 
stitution which  brought  them  all  the  evils  of  which 
they  complained.  Where  would  have  been  the  se- 
curity for  property,  female  chastity,  and  childhood’s 
innocence  ? The  bloody  counterpart  of  such  a story 
of  cruelty  and  wrong  would  have  been  paralleled  only 
in  those  chapters  of  Jewish  history  as  recorded  by 
Josephus,  or  in  the  still  later  atrocities  of  that  reign 
of  terror  which  sent  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  and 
Mabib  Antoinette  to  the  scaffold.  Nay,  the  deeds 
in  that  drama  of  cold-blooded  butchery  would  have 
out-Heroded  the  most  diabolical  acts  of  Hkbod  him- 
self’ 

It  is  a truth  that  should  silence  forever  the 
political  touters  against  the  colored  citizens  of 
this  country. 

There  can  be  no  complaint  that  Mr.  Fields 
was  not  specific  in  his  charge  against  Mr.  Ains- 
worth in  the  New  York  Assembly.  He  came 
to  me,  exclaimed  Mr.  Fields,  and  said  that 
there  were  ten  members  who  would  vote  as  I 
should  direct — for  a consideration.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  public  virtue  that  this  was  said  to 
a gentleman  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  know 
any  thing  of  the  corruption  and  chicanery  of  Al- 
bany politics.  The  proposition  might  have  been 
made  to  some  adept  in  legislative  manipulation 
— some  interested  operator  in  bills  and  votes — 
somebody  whose  reputation  invited  such  an  of- 
fer. But  the  buret  of  virtuous  indignation  that 
followed  and  exposed  it  showed  that  it  might 
as  wisely  have  been  made  to  George  Wash- 
ington as  to  the  person  selected.  We  have  not 
the  exact  words  at  hand ; but  as  a man,  as  a 
representative  of  the  people,  and  especially  as  a 
Democrat,  the  proposition  of  possible  corruption, 
of  a price  for  votes,  seemed  to  Mr.  Fields  so 
astounding,  so  incredible,  so  unworthy  of  things 
in  general,  that  he  could  not  sit  still.  Others 
less  sensitive  might  be  able  to  keep  their  seats. 
Others  more  versed  in  such  dreadful  possibilities 
might  remain  seated.  A variety  of  supposable 
persons  might  stick  *0  their  chairs.  But  as  for 
Mr.  Fields,  honor — and,  above  all,  Democracy, 
and  the  purity  which  he  saw  in  the  faces  of  his 
fellow  - members,  imperatively  forbade.  It  is 
plain  that  Governor  Hoffman’s  honest  Legisla- 
ture ought  to  be  symbolically  perpetuated  in  a 
statue  of  this  honorable  gentleman. 

It  is  a very  neat  and  satirical  stroke  of  states- 
manship which  makes  Alaska  one  of  the  coun- 
ties or  districts  of  Washington  Territory.  We 
w ere  maintaining  an  expensive  civil  and  military 
system  there,  and  utterly  alienating  the  peaceful 
Indians,  and  for  the  care  of  the  absurd  and  use- 
less ice  for  which  we  paid  so  handsome  a sum 
were  paying  immense  further  sums  annually. 
But  by  this  exceedingly  felicitous  stroke  we  save 
our  money,  and  have  only  the  original  folly  and 
expense  to  justify. 

Some  years  ago  the  Louuger  in  this  paper 
spoke  of  the  great  skill  and  success  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Richards  in  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren of  slow  mental  development.  They  propose 
to  continue  this  care  at  103  East  Tenth  Street 
upon  terms  necessarily  high.  But  their  personal 
experience  is  most  valuable,  and  they  offer  satis- 
factory references. 

Mr.  Greeley  is  a veteran  in  his  profession, 
and  what  he  says  about  it  is  worthy  of  very  re- 
spectful consideration,  as  the  result  of  great  ex- 
perience. At  the  late  dinner  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  Patrick,  in  response  to  the  toast  of  the  Press, 
he  made  one  of  the  pleasant  little  speeches  that 
roll  so  fluently  from  his  lips  upon  festive  occa- 
sions ; and  in  the  course  of  it  he  said : “I  insist 
that  the  abuses  of  the  press  to-day  are  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  press,  and  that  the 
fault  is  entirely  with  the  public.”  Public  per- 
sons, he  said,  expect  to  be  publicly  criticised, 
but  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who  are  not 
public,  and  by  what  right  does  any  newspaper 
make  them  the  subject  of  comment  ? And  yet 
if  any  paper,  with  the  intention  of  making  itself 
“spicy, ’’and  “alive,”  and  “ talked  about,  ” drags 
into  its  columns  the  most  private  persons  and 
the  most  domestic  events,  and  invents  gossip  and 
retails  scandal,  and  the  public  supports  the  pa- 
per, and  buys  it  because  it  is  so  “sarcy,”  then, 
says  Mr.  Greeley,  the  responsibility  is  with  the 
public.  And  he  might  have  added  that  when 
the  individual  who  thinks  “sarce”  so  entertain- 
ing finds  his  own  wife  and  daughters  and  family 
aft'airs  served  up  in  the  same  piquant  style,  he 
will  doubtless  console  himself  by  reflecting  how 
agreeable  a morsel  he  is  in  that  “sarce”  to  his 
neighbors. 


St.  Louis  is  no  longer  to  be  styled  an  inland 
city.  Light- draught  vessels  depart  from  her 
wharves  for  American  and  foreign  sea -board 
ports,  and  bring  her  into  direct  water  communi- 
cation with  Europe  and  Asia.  All  that  is  want- 
ing to  complete  the  metropolitan  character  of 
this  great  Western  city  is  an  improved  system  of 
railroads ; and  we  observe  that  arrangements  are 
now  on  foot  to  bring  this  about.  Among  other 
movements  is  one  to  construct  a railroad  from 
some  point  in  Kansas  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for 
which  the  Senate  has  reported  in  favor  of  an  im- 
mense land  grant  of  twenty  miles  in  alternate 
sections  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Two  grand 


trunk  railways  are  also  projected  through  the 
Missouri  Valley  from  St.  Pauls  to  St.  Louis  ; and 
another,  and  still  more  important  movement,  is 
one  to  connect  St.  Lonis  in  a straight  line  with 
Fort  Kearney  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
This  line  passes  through  St.  Joseph,  the  second 
city  in  Missouri.  The  early  completion  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph  portion  of  the  route 
will  leave  only  about  two  hundred  miles  more 
to  build  in  order  to  bring  the  trade  of  California 
direct  to  St.  Louis.  Three  railroads  will  then 
become  as  it  were  one — the  Northern  Missouri, 
the  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph,  and  the  St.  Joseph 
and  Denver  City;  and  when  thus  united  they 
will  bring  San  Francisco  just  148  miles  nearer 
New  York,  via  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph,  than 
by  any  other  route.  Other  projects  of  internal 
improvement  are  also  under  way  that  will  eventu- 
ally make  Missouri  one  of  the  most  important 
States  in  this  Union. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

March  14.— In  the  Senate,  a resolution  in  regard  to 
the  lose  of  the  Oneida,  severely  censuring  Captain 
Eyre,  of  the  Bombay,  was  introduced,  and  after  some 
debate  laid  over  to  await  the  receipt  of  additional  in- 
formation.—In  the  House,  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
was  devoted  to  the  Deficiency  bill.  Joint  resolutions 
were  adopted  providing  for  the  payment  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  late  Edwin  M.  Stanton  of  one  year’s  salary 
as  Associate  J ustice  of  the  Supreme  Court ; exempting 
the  interest  paid  on  homestead  mortgages  from  the 
income  returns,  and  prohibiting  the  carriage  as  freight 
on  the  Western  river  steamboats  of  nitro-glycerine 
and  combustible  coal  oils.  Among  the  bills  intro- 
duced was  one  to  abolish  female  clerks  in  the  gov- 
ernment departments. 

March  15.— No  business  of  importance  was  transact- 
ed in  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Secretary  Stanton  was  passed.  There 
was  further  discussion,  but  no.  action,  on  the  Georgia 
bill.— In  the  House,  a bill  admitting  Texas  to  repre- 
sentation, precisely  similar  to  the  Virginia  and  Missis- 
sippi bills,  was  passed,  after  a very  brief  debate. 

March  16.— In  the  Senate  the  principal  event  of  the 
day  was  the  speech  of  the  colored  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Revels,  on  the  Georgia  bill.  He  made  a 
very  quiet  and  common-sense  sort  of  argument  in  de- 
fense of  the  Government  policy  of  reconstruction,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  was  congratulated 
by  the  Republican  Senators  on  the  success  of  his 
maiden  speech.— In  the  House,  a resolution  of  inquiry 
into  the  Oneida  disaster  was  adopted. 

March  17.— In  the  Senate,  among  other  bills  intro- 
duced, was  one  to  organize  the  new  Territory  of  Ok- 
lahoma. The  bill  providing  for  more  efficiency  in  the 
navy  by  the  appointment  of  apprentices  for  seamen 
was  reported  from  Committee,  as  was  also  tbe  bill  re- 
organizing the  consular  service  of  the  government. 
The  latter  bill  is  an  important  one,  as  it  proposes  to 
abolish  many  of  the  now  existing  consulates,  fixes 

regular  salaries,  and  makes  sundry  other  changes 

Iu  the  House,  a resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
censuring  Mr.  Butler,  of  Tennessee,  charged  with  im- 
properly disposing  of  a West  Point  cadetship. 

March  18.— In  the  Senate,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  a resolution  declaring  General  Ames  ineligi- 
ble to  a 6eat  in  that  body ; it  was  not  acted  on.  Sen- 
ator Fenton  introduced  a joint  resolution  looking  to 
prompt  action  on  the  proposed  Tehuantepec  Ship  Can- 
al  In  the  House,  nothing  of  importance  was  aone. 

March  19.— The  Senate  was  not  in  session,  and  the 
House  adjourned  soon  after  opening. 

general  news  items. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  City  Council,  appointed  by 
Governor  Walker  under  the  Enabling  Act  of  the  State 
Legislature  on  the  9th  of  March,  elected  Henry  K. 
Ellison  Mayor,  but  Mayor  Cahoon,  the  incumbent  un- 
der military  rule,  declined  to  recognize  tbe  new  Mayor, 
and,  having  possession  of  the  lower  station-house,  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  swear  in  160  special  consta- 
bles to  maintain  his  right.  Mayor  Ellison  thereupon 
swore  in  200  constables,  and  surrounded  the  station- 
house,  intending  to  starve  out  the  garrison.  Mayor 
Cahoon  made  an  appeal  to  Governor  Walker,  and  was 
advised  by  him  to  seek  judicial  redress.  General  Can- 
by  ordered  a company  of  troops  into  the  city  to  pre- 
serve order.  The  conflict  continued  several  days,  and 
at  last  accounts  the  situation  was  unchanged.  A ne- 
gro had  been  killed  by  some  of  Mayor  Ellison’s  police 
for  refusing  to  “move  on"  when  ordered. 

Judge  Carlton,  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Morgan 
County,  Alabama,  was  recently  shot  by  three  men, 
and  instantly  killed,  as  he  was  stepping  off  the  cars  at 
Decatur. 

March  18,  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  a well-known 
literary  man  and  politician,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Fourteenth  Street,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

During  a recent  storm  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  a rumbling 
noise  was  heard,  aud  soon  after  a portion  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  harbor  sunk  out  of  sight,  so  that  there  is 
twenty  feet  of  water  now  at  low-tide  where  there  was 
before  a beach.  Several  wharves  were  destroyed  at 
the  same  time. 

Out  in  Wyoming  Territory  a mixed  jury  of  men  and 
women  rendered,  the  other  day,  a verdict  of  man- 
slaughter in  the  first  degree,  in  the  Crowie  murder 
case,  after  three  or  four  days’  incarceration.  The  local 
papers  report  that  the  ladies  appeared  to  be  “very 
much  fatigued." 

A bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Lower  House  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  relative  to  carrying  and 
the  use  of  pistols— holding  as  indictable  for  murder 
persons  using  a pistol  claimed  to  be  in  self-defense. 

Mr.  Bailey,  Collector  of  the  Thirty-second  Revenue 
District,  disappeared  from  New  York  city  on  Thurs- 
day, March  10  ; and  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that 
great  “ irregularities"  have  been  permitted  in  his  of- 
fice. He  is  supposed  to  be  a defaulter  to  a very  large 
amount. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  birthday  fete  of  the  Prince  Imperial  of  France 
was  celebrated  March  16  ; but,  owing  to  a diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  Cabinet,  the  expected  amnesty  and  man- 
ifesto of  T **  ’ 

The  f 
day. 

The  High  Court  of  France  was  to  convene  at  Tonrs 
on  March  25  for  the  trial  of  Prince  Bonaparte,  who 
has  been  sent  to  that  city  in  the  custody  of  an 
officer  of  gendarmerie.  Telegraphic  reports  of  the 
trial  are  to  be  sent  every  two  hours  to  the  Empe- 
ror. 

At  the  funeral  of  Prince  Henri  de  Bourbon  at  Mad- 
rid the  priests  withdrew  on  seeing  the  insignia  or  the 
Masonic  order  on  the  coffin,  and  refused  to  perform 
the  religious  ceremonies.  _ . . . , , , 

On  the  15th  of  March  General  Prim  was  attacked  In 
the  streets  of  Madrid  by  a mob  opposed  to  conscrip- 
tion. He  escaped  unhurt.  . , _ 

It  is  said  that  the  party  in  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
opposed  to  infallibility  is  gaining  strength.  The 
French  Bishops  of  Besanpon  and  Nevers  lead  the  op- 
position to  the  dogma. 

London, 
1,  not  on 
for  neg- 

_one,  and 

....  ig  no  measures  to  save  the  drowning  crew. 

The  Pall Odette  le^rd^Ihc  punishment  as  in- 
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THE  liEMOKSE  OF  JUDAS. 

Ouit  engraving  on  this  page  is  taken  from  a 
painting  by  Mr.  R Ah.mixage,.A.U.  A.,  an  En- 
glish artist  of  higj^|jgiltkti3£ClDy  founded  on 


the  following  passage  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew (chap,  xxvii.,  vers.  3,  4):  “Then  Judas, 
which  had  betrayed  him,  when  he  saw  that  lie 
was  condemned,  repented  himself,  and  brought 
again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief 


priests  and  elders,  saying,  I have  sinned  in  that 
I have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood.  And  they 
said,  What  is  that  to  us  ? see  thou  to  that.”  In 
the  original  picture  the  figures  are  considerably 
above  life-size,  and  the  subject  is  treated  with 


intense  dramatic  force,  and  the  power  of  model- 
ing, chiar-oscuro,  and  color  for  which  Mr.  A.mi- 
tage  holds  very  high  rank  among  modern  Engl:?!  1 
artists.  .The  introduction  of  a vulture  — bird  of 
iliJiFib§4-luBdletfitrfjT?lii'hy  point  in  the  picture. 
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MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  "The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,” 

“ The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 

WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SECOND. 

SEEDS  OF  THE  FUTURE  (SECOND  SOWING). 

And  what  did  the  visitors  say  of  the  Swans  ? 

They  said,  “ Oh,  what  a number  of  them  !”• — 
which  was  all  that  was  to  be  said  by  persons  ig- 
norant of  the  natural  histoiy  of  aquatic  birds. 

And  what  did  the  visitors  say  of  the  lake  ? 

Some  of  them  said,  “How  solemn!”  Some 
of  them  said,  “ How  romantic !”  Some  of  them 
said  nothing — but  privately  thought  it  a dismal 
scene. 

Here  again  the  popular  sentiment  struck  the 
right  note  at  starting.  The  lake  was  hidden  in 
the  centre  of  a fir  wood.  Except  in  the  middle, 
where  the  sunlight  reached  them,  the  waters  lay 
black  under  the  sombre  shadow  of  the  trees. 
The  one  break  in  the  plantation  was  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  lake.  The  one  sign  of  movement 
and  life  to  be  seen  was  the  ghostly  gliding  of  the 
swans  on  the  dead-still  surface  of  the  water.  It 
was  solemn — as  they  said  ; it  was  romantic — as 
they  said.  It  was  dismal — as  they  thought. 
Pages  of  description  could  express  no  more. 
Let  pages  of  description  be  absent,  therefore,  in 
this  place. 

Having  satiated  itself  with  the  swans,  having 
exhausted  the  lake,  the  general  curiosity  revert- 
ed to  the  break  in  the  trees  at  the  farther  end — 
remarked  a startlingly-artificinl  object,  intruding 
itself  on  the  scene,  in  the  shape  of  a large  red 
curtain,  which  hung  between  two  of  the  tallest 
firs,  and  closed  the  prospect  beyond  from  view — 
requested  an  explanation  of  the  curtain  from  Ju- 
lius Delamayn — and  received  for  answer  that  the 
mystery  should  be  revealed  on  the  arrival  of  his 
•ivife  with  the  tardy  remainder  of  the  guests  who 
had  loitered  about  the  house. 

On  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Delamayn  and  the 
stragglers,  the  united  party  coasted  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  and  stood  assembled  in  front  of  the 
curtain.  Pointing  to  the  silken  cords,  hanging 
at  either  side  of  it,  Julius  Delamayn  picked  out 
two  little  girls  (children  of  his  wife's  sister),  and 
sent  them  to  the  cords,  with  instructions  to  pull, 
and  see  what  happened.  The  nieces  of  Julius 
pulled  with  the  eager  hands  of  children  in  the 
presence  of  a mystery — the  curtains  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  a cry  of  universal  astonishment  and 
delight  saluted  the  scene  revealed  to  view. 

At  the  end  of  a broad  avenue  of  firs  a cool 
green  glade  spread  its  grassy  carpet  in  the  midst 
of  the  surrounding  plantation.  The  ground  at 
the  farther  end  of  ,the  glade  rose ; and  here,  on 
the  lower  slopes,  a bright  little  spring  of  water 
bubbled  out  between  gray  old  granite  rocks. 
Along  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  turf  ran  a row 
of  tables,  arrayed  in  spotless  white,  and  covered 
with  refreshments  waiting  for  the  guests.  On 
the  opposite  side  was  a band  of  music,  which 
burst  into  harmony  at  the  moment  when  the 
curtains  were  drawn.  Looking  back  through 
the  avenue,  the  eye  caught  a distant  glimpse  of 
the  lake,  where  the  sunlight  played  on  the  water, 
and  the  plumage  of  the  gliding  swans  flashed 
softly  in  brilliant  white.  Such  was  the  charm- 
ing surprise  which  Julius  Delamayn  had  ar- 
ranged for  his  friends.  It  was  only  at  moments 
like  these — or  when  he  and  his  wife  were  playing 
Sonatas  in  the  modest  little  music-room  at  Swan- 
haven — that  Lord  Holchester’s  eldest  son  was 
really  happy.  He  secretly  groaned  over  the  du- 
ties which  his  position  as  a landed  gentleman 
imposed  upon  him;  and  he  suffered  under  some 
of  the  highest  privileges  of  his  rank  and  station 
as  under  social  martyrdom  in  its  crudest  form. 

“We’ll  dine  first,”  said  Julius,  “and  dance 
afterward.  There  is  the  programme !” 

He  led  the  way  to  the  tables,  with  the  two  la- 
dies nearest  to  him — utterly  careless  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  among  the  ladies  of  the  high- 
est rank  then  present.  To  Lady  Lundie's  aston- 
ishment he  took  the  first  seat  he  came  to,  with- 
out appearing  to  care  what  place  he  occupied  at 
his  own  feast.  The  guests,  following  his  exam- 
ple, sat  where  they  pleased,  reckless  of  precedents 
and  dignities.  Mrs.  Delamayn,  feeling  a special 
interest  in  a young  lady  who  was  shortly  to  be  a 
bride,  took  Blanche’s  arm.  Lady  Lundie  at- 
tached herself  resolutely  to  her  hostess  on  the 
other  side.  The  three  sat  together.  Mrs.  Dela- 
mayn did  her  best  to  encourage  Blanche  to  talk, 
and  Blanche  did  her  best  to  meet  the  advances 
made  to  her.  The  experiment  succeeded  but 
poorly  on  either  side.  Mrs.  Delamayn  gave  it 
up  in  despair,  and  turned  to  Lady  Lundie,  with 
a strong  suspicion  that  some  unpleasant  subject 
of  reflection  was  preying  privately  on  the  bride’s 
mind.  The  conclusion  was  soundly  drawn. 
Blanche’s  little  outbreak  of  temper  'with  her 
friend  on  the  terrace,  and  Blanche’s  present  de- 
ficiency of  gayety  and  spirit,  were  attributable  to 
the  same  cause.  She  hid  it  from  her  uncle,  she 
hid  it  from  Arnold— but  she  was  as  anxious  as 
ever,  and  as  wretched  as  ever,  about  Anne ; and 
she  was  still  on  the  watch  (no  matter  what  Sir 
Patrick  might  say  or  do)  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  the  search  for  her  lost  friend. 

Meanwhile  the  eating,  the  drinking,  and  the 
talking  went  merrily  on.  The  band  played  its 
liveliest  melodies ; the  servants  kept  the  glasses 
constantly  filled : round  all  the  tables  gayety  and 
freedom  reigned  suhremei:  j Jgeonfe  conversation 
in  progress,  in  which  the  talkers  were  hot  in  social 


Blanche’s  side,  between  her  step-mother  and  Mrs. 
Delamayn. 

Among  Lady  Lundie’s  other  accomplishments 
the  power  of  making  disagreeable  discoveries 
ranked  high.  At  the  dinner  in  the  glade  she 
had  not  failed  to  notice — what  every  body  else 
had  passed  over — the  absence  at  the  festival  of 
the  hostess’s  brother-in-law ; and  more  remarka- 
ble still,  the  disappearance  of  a lady  who  was 
actually  one  of  the  guests  staying  in  the  house : 
in  plainer  words,  the  disappearance  of  Mrs. 
Glenarm. 

“Am  I mistaken?”  said  her  ladyship,  lifting 
her  eye-glass,  and  looking  round”  the  tables. 
“Surely  there  is  a member  of  our  party  miss- 
ing? I don’t  see  Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn.” 

“ Geoffrey  promised  to  be  here.  But  he  is  not 
particularly  attentive,  as  you  may  have  noticed, 
to  keeping  engagements  of  this  sort.  Every  thing 
is  sacrificed  to  his  training.  We  only  see  him 
at  rare  intervals  now.  ” 

With  that  reply  Mrs.  Delamayn  attempted  to 
change  the  subject.  Lady  Lundie  lifted  her  eye- 
glass, and  looked  round  the  tables  for  the  second 
time. 

“Pardon  me,”  persisted  her  ladyship — “but 
is  it  possible  that  I have  discovered  another  ab- 
sentee ? I don’t  see  Mrs.  Glenarm.  Yet  surely 
she  must  be  here ! Mrs.  Glenarm  is  not  training 
for  a foot-race.  Do  you  see  her  ? I don’t.  ” 

“ I missed  her  when  we  went  out  on  the  ter- 
race, and  I have  not  seen  her  since.  ” 

“ Isn’t  it  very  odd,  dear  Mrs.  Delamayn  ?” 

“Our  guests  at  Swanhaven,  Lady  Lundie, 
have  perfect  liberty  to  do  as  they  please.  ” 

In  those  words  Mrs.  Delamayn  (as  she  fondly 
imagined)  dismissed  the  subject.  But  Lady  Lun- 
die’s robust  curiosity  proved  unassailable  by  even 
the  broadest  hint.  Carried  away,  in  all  proba- 
bility, by  the  infection  of  merriment  about  her, 
her  ladyship  displayed  unexpected  reserves  of 
vivacity.  The  mind  declines  to  realize  it;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  this  majestic  woman 
actually  simpered ! 

“Shall  we  put  two  and  two  together?”  said 
Lady  Lundie,  with  a ponderous  playfulness  won- 
derful to  see.  “Here,  on  the  one  hand,  is  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Delamayn — a young  single  man.  And 
here,  on  the  other,  is  Mrs.  Glenarm — a young 
widow.  Rank  on  the  side  of  the  young  single 
man ; riches  on  the  side  of  the  young  widow. 
And  both  mysteriously  absent  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  same  pleasant  party.  Ha,  Mrs.  Dela- 
mayn ! should  I guess  wrong,  if  I guessed  that 
you  will  have  a marriage  in  the  family,  too,  be- 
fore long  ?” 

Mrs.  Delamayn  looked  a little  annoyed.  She 
had  entered,  with  all  her  heart,  into  the  conspir- 
acy for  making  a match  between  Geoffrey  and 
Mrs.  Glenarm.  But  she  was  not  prepared  to 
own  that  the  lady’s  facility  had  (in  spite  of  all 
attempts  to  conceal  it  from  discovery)  made  the 
conspiracy  obviously  successful  in  ten  days’  time. 

“lam  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  lady  and  gen- 
tleman whom  you  mention,  ” she  replied,  dryly. 

A heavy  body  is  slow  to  acquire  movement — 
and  slow  to  abandon  movement,  when  once  ac- 
quired. The  playfulness  of  Lady  Lundie,  being 
essentially  heavy,  followed  the  same  rule.  She 
still  persisted  in  being  as  lively  as  ever. 

“Oh,  what  a diplomatic  answer!”  exclaimed 
her  ladyship.  * * I think  I can  interpret  it,  though, 
for  all  that.  A little  bird  tells  me  that  I shall 
see  a Mrs.  Geoffrey  Delamayn  in  London,  next 
season.  And  I,  for  one,  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  myself  congratulating  Mrs.  Glenarm.  ” 

“ If  you  persist  in  letting  your  imagination  run 
away  with  you.  Lady  Lundie,  I can’t  possibly 
help  it.  I can  only  request  permission  to  keep 
the  bridle  on  mine.” 

This  time,  even  Lady  Lundie  understood  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  say  no  more.  She  smiled 
and  nodded,  in  high  private  approval  of  her  own 
extraordinary  cleverness.  If  she  had  been  asked 
at  that  moment  who  was  the  most  brilliant  En- 
glishwoman living,  she  would  have  looked  in- 
ward on  herself— and  would  have  seen,  as  in  a 
glass  brightly,  Lady  Lundie,  of  Windygates. 

From  the  moment  when  the  talk  at  her  side 
entered  on  the  subject  of  Geoffrey  Delamayn  and 
Mrs.  Glenarm — and  throughout  the  brief  period 
during  which  it  remained  occupied  with  that 
topic — Blanche  became  conscious  of  a strong 
smell  of  some  spirituous  liquor ; wafted  down  on 
her,  as  she  fancied,  from  behind  and  from  above. 
Finding  the  odor  grow  stronger  and  stronger, 
she  looked  round  to  see  whether  any  special  man- 
ufacture of  grog  was  proceeding  inexplicably  at 
the  back  of  her  chair.  The  moment  she  moved 
her  head,  her  attention  was  claimed  by  a pair  of 
tremulous  gouty  old  hands,  offering  her  a grouse 
pie,  profusely  sprinkled  with  truffles. 

“ Eh,  my  bonny  Miss !”  whispered  a persua- 
sive voice  at  her  ear,  “ye’re  joost  stairving  in  a 
land  o’  plenty.  Tak’  my  advice,  and  ye’ll  tak’ 
the  best  thing  at  tebble — groose-poy,  and  tru  fi- 
lers. ” 

Blanche  looked  up. 

There  he  was — the  man  of  the  canny  eye,  the 
fatherly  manner,  and  the  mighty  nose — Bishop- 
riggs— preserved  in  spirits  and  ministering  at  the 
festival  at  Swanhaven  Lodge ! 

Blanche  had  only  seen  him  for  a moment  on 
the  memorable  night  of  the  storm,  when  she  had 
surprised  Anne  at  the  inn.  But  instants  passed 
in  the  society  of  Bishopriggs  were  as  good  as 
hours  spent  in  the  company  of  inferior  men. 
Blanche  instantly  recognized  him;  instantly 
called  to  mind  Sir  Patrick's  conviction  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  Anne’s  lost  letter ; instantly 
rushed  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  discovering 
Bishopriggs,  she  had  discovered  a chance  of 
tracing  Anne.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  claim 
acquaintance  with  him  on  the  spot.  But  the 
eyes  of  her  neighbors  were  on  her,  warning  her 
to  wait.  She  took  a little  of  the  pie,  and  looked 
hard  at  Bishopriggs.  That  discreet  man,  show- 
ing no  sign  of  recognition  on  his  side,  bowed  re- 
iplcjfully,  and  went  on  round  the  table. 
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“ I wonder  whether  he  has  got  the  letter  about  want  to  thank  you.  I do  thank  you.  Please 
him?”  thought  Blanche.  accept  what  I have  got  here?” 

He  had  not  only  got  the  letter  about  him — All  the  girl’s  heart  was  in  her  eyes  and  in  her 
but,  more  than  that,  he  was  actually  then  on  the  voice  as  she  emptied  her  purse  into  the  gouty 
look-out  for  the  means  of  turning  the  letter  to  (and  greedy)  old  hand  of  Bishopriggs. 
profitable  pecuniary  account.  A young  lady  with  a well-filled  purse  (no  mat- 

The  domestic  establishment  of  Swanhaven  ter  how  rich  the  young  lady  may  be)  is  a com- 
Lodge  included  no  formidable  array  of  servants,  bination  not  often  witnessed  in  any  country  on 
When  Mrs.  Delamayn  gave  a large  party,  she  de-  the  civilized  earth.  Either  the  money  is  always 
pended  for  such  additional  assistance  as  was  need-  spent,  or  the  money  has  been  forgotten  on  the 
ed  partly  on  the  contributions  of  her  friends,  toilet-table  at  home.  Blanche’s  purse  contained 
partly  on  the  resources  of  the  principal  inn  at  a sovereign  and  some  six  or  seven  shillings  in  sil- 
Kirkandrew.  Mr.  Bishopriggs,  serving  at  the  ver.  As  pocket-money  for  an  heiress  it  was  con- 
time  (in  the  absence  of  any  better  employment)  temptible.  But  as  a gratuity  to  Bishopriggs  it 
as  a supernumerary  at  the  inn,  made  one  among  was  magnificent.  The  old  rascal  put  the  money 
the  waiters  who  could  be  spared  to  assist  at  the  into  his  pocket  with  one  hand,  and  dashed  away 
garden-party.  The  name  of  the  gentleman  by  the  tears  of  sensibility,  which  he  had  not  shed, 
whom  he  was  to  be  employed  for  the  day  had  with  the  other. 

struck  him,  when  he  first  heard  it,  as  having  a “Cast  yer  bread  on  the  waters,”  cried  Mr. 
familiar  sound.  He  had  made  his  inquiries  ; and  Bishopriggs,  with  his  one  eye  raised  devotional- 
had  then  betaken  himself,  for  additional  inform-  ly  to  the  sky,  “ and  ye  sail  find  it  again  after 
ation,  to  the  letter  which  he  had  picked  up  from  monny  days ! Hech ! hech ! didna  I say  when 
the  parlor  floor  at  Craig  Fernie.  I first  set  eyes  on  that  puir  leddy,  ‘ I feel  like  a 

The  sheet  of  note-paper,  lost  by  Anne,  con-  fether  to  ye?’  It’s  seemply  mairvelous  to  see 
tained,  it  may  be  remembered,  two  letters — one  hoo  a man’s  ain  gude  deeds  find  him  oot  in  this 
signed  by  herself ; the  other  signed  by  Geoffrey  lower  warld  o’  ours.  If  ever  I heard  the  voice 
— and  both  suggestive,  to  a stranger’s  eye,  of  re-  o’  naitural  affection  speaking  in  my  ain  breast,” 
lations  between  the  writers  which  they  were  in-  pursued  Mr.  Bishopriggs,  with  his  eye  fixed  in 
terested  in  concealing  from  the  public  view.  uneasy  expectation  on  Blanche,  “it  joost  spak’ 

Thinking  it  just  possible — if  he  kept  his  eyes  trumpet-tongued  when  that  winsome  creature 
and  ears  well  open  at  Swanhaven — that  he  might  first  lookit  at  me.  Will  it  be  she  now  that  told 
improve  his  prospect  of  making  a marketable  ye  of  the  wee  bit  sairvice  I rendered  to  her  in 
commodity  of  the  stolen  correspondence,  Mr.  the  time  when  I was  in  bondage  at  the  hottle  ?” 
Bishopriggs  had  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket  when  “ Yes— she  told  me  herself.” 

he  left  Kirkandrew.  He  had  recognized  Blanche,  “Might  I mak’  sae  bauld  as  to  ask  whar’  she 

as  a friend,  of  the  lady  at  the  inn — and  as  a per-  may  be  at  the  present  time  ?” 
son  who  might  perhaps  be  turned  to  account,  in  “I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Bishopriggs.  I am  more 
that  capacity.  And  he  had,  moreover,  heard  ev-  miserable  about  it  than  I can  say.  She  has  gone 
ery  word  of  the  conversation  between  Lady  Lun-  away — and  I don’t  know  where.” 
die  and  Mrs.  Delamayn  on  the  subject  of  Geof-  “Ow!  ow!  that’s  bad.  And  the  bit  husband- 
frey  and  Mrs.  Glenarm.  There  were  hours  to  be  creature  danglin'  at  her  petticoat’s  tail  one  day, 

passed  before  the  guests  would  retire,  and  before  and  awa’  wi’  the  sunrise  next  mornin’ — have  they 

the  waiters  would  be  dismissed.  The  conviction  baith  taken  leg-bail  together  ?” 

was  strong  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bishopriggs  that  “ I know  nothing  of  him ; I never  saw  him. 
he  might  find  good  reason  yet  for  congratulating  You  saw  him.  Tell  me — what  was  he  like?” 
himself  on  the  chance  which  had  associated  him  “Eh!  he  was  joost  a puir  weak  creature, 
with  the  festivities  at  Swanhaven  Lodge.  Didn’t  know  a glass  o’  good  sherry-wine  when 

It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon  when  the  he'd  got  it.  Free  wi’  the  siller — that’s  a’  ye  can 

gayety  at  the  dinner-table  began,  in  certain  quar-  say  for  him — free  wi’  the  siller !” 

ters,  to  show  signs  of  wearing  out.  Finding  it  impossible  to  extract  from  Mr. 

The  younger  members  of  the  party — especial-  Bishopriggs  any  clearer  description  of  the  man 
ly  the  ladies — grew  restless  with  the  appearance  who  had  been  with  Anne  at  the  inn  than  this, 

of  the  dessert.  One  after  another  they  looked  Blanche  approached  the  main  object  of  the  in- 

longingly  at  the  smooth  level  of  elastic  turf  in  terview.  Too  anxious  to  waste  time  in  circum- 

the  middle  of  the  glade.  One  after  another  they  locution,  she  turned  the  conversation  at  once  to 

beat  time  absently  with  their  fingers  to  the  waltz  the  delicate  and  doubtful  subject  of  the  lost  let- 
which  the  musicians  happened  to  be  playing  at  ter. 

the  moment.  Noticing  these  symptoms,  Mrs.  “There  is  something  else  that  I want  to  say 
Delamayn  set  the  example  of  rising;  and  her  to  you,”  she  resumed.  “My  friend  had  a loss 

husband  sent  a message  to  the  band.  In  ten  while  she  was  staying  at  the  inn.  ” 

minutes  more  the  first  quadrille  was  in  progress  The  clouds  of  doubt  rolled  off  the  mind  of  Mr. 
on  the  grass ; the  spectators  were  picturesquely  Bishopriggs.  The  lady’s  friend  knew  of  the  lost 
grouped  round,  looking  on  ; and  the  sen-ants  letter.  And,  better  still,  the  lady’s  friend  looked 
and  waiters,  no  longer  wanted,  had  retired  out  as  if  she  wanted  it ! 

of  sight,  to  a picnic  of  their  own.  “ Ay!  ay !”  he  said,  with  all  due  appearance 

The  last  person  to  leave  the  deserted  tables  was  of  carelessness.  “Likeeneugh.  From  the  mis- 
the  venerable  Bishopriggs.  He  alone,  of  the  men  tress  downward,  they’re  a’  kittle  cattle  at  the  inn 
in  attendance,  had  contrived  to  combine  a suffi-  since  I’ve  left  ’em.  What  may  it  ha’  been  that 
cient  appearance  of  waiting  on  the  company  with  she  lost  ?” 
a clandestine  attention  to  his  own  personal  need  “She  lost  a letter.” 

of  refreshment.  Instead  of  hurrying  away  to  the  The  look  of  uneasy  expectation  reappeared  in 
servants’  dinner  with  the  rest,  he  made  the  round  the  eye  of  Mr.  Bishopriggs.  It  was  a question 
of  the  tables,  apparently  clearing  away  the  crumbs  — and  a serious  question,  from  his  point  of  view 
— actually,  emptying  the  wine-glasses*.  Immersed  —whether  any  suspicion  of  theft  was  attached 
in  this  occupation,  he  was  startled  by  a lady’s  to  the  disappearance  of  the  letter, 
voice  behind  him,  and,  turning  as  quickly  as  he  “When  ye  say  ‘ lost,’ ” he  asked,  “d’ye  mean 
could,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Miss  Lun-  stolen  ?” 

die.  Blanche  was  quite  quick  enough  to  see  the 

“I  want  some  cold  water,”  said  Blanche,  necessity  of  quieting  his  mind  on  this  point. 

“Be  so  good  as  to  get  me  some  from  the  “ Oh  no !”  she  answered.  “Not  stolen.  Only 
spring.  ” lost.  Did  you  hear  about  it  ?” 

She  pointed  to  the  bubbling  rivulet  at  the  far-  “ Wherefore  suld  / ha’  heard  aboot  it  ?”  He 
ther  end  of  the  glade.  looked  hard  at  Blanche — and  detected  a moment- 

Bishopriggs  looked  unaffectedly  shocked.  ary  hesitation  in  her  face.  “Tell  me  this,  my 

“Lord’s  sake,  miss,”  he  exclaimed,  “d’ye  young  leddy,”  he  went  on,  advancing  warily  near- 
relly  mean  to  offend  yer  stomach  wi’  cauld  water  er  to  the  point.  “ When  ye’re  speering  for  news 

— when  there’s  wine  to  be  had  for  the  asking ! ” o’  your  friend’s  lost  letter — what  sets  ye  on  com- 

Blanche  gave  him  a look.  Slowness  of  per-  in’  to  me?” 
ception  was  not  on  the  list  of  the  failings  of  Bish-  Those  words  were  decisive.  It  is  hardly  too 
opriggs.  He  took  up  a tumbler,  winked  with  much  to  say  that  Blanche’s  future  depended  on 
his  one  available  eye,  and  led  the  way  to  the  Blanche’s  answer  to  that  question, 
rivulet.  There  was*  nothing  remarkabfe  in  the  If  she  could  have  produced  the  money ; and 

spectacle  of  a young  lady  who  wanted  a glass  of  if  she  had  said,  boldly,  “You  have  got  the  letter, 

spring-water,  or  of  a waiter  who  was  getting  it  Mr.  Bishopriggs:  I pledge  my  word  that  no 

for  her.  Nobody  was  surprised ; and  (with  the  questions  shall  be  asked,  and  I offer  you  ten 

band  playing)  nobody  could  by  any  chance  over-  pounds  for  it” — in  all  probability  the  bargain 

hear  what  might  be  said  at  the  spring-side.  would  have  been  struck ; and  the  whole  course 

“Do  you  remember  me  at  the  inn  on  the  night  of  coming  events  would,  in  that  case,  have  been 

of  the  storm  ?”  asked  Blanche.  altered.  But  she  had  no  money  left ; and  there 

Mr.  Bishopriggs  had  his  reasons  (carefully  in-  were  no  friends,  in  the  circle  at  Swanhaven,  to 

closed  in  his  pocket-book)  for  not  being  too  ready  whom  she  could  apply,  without  being  misinter- 

to  commit  himself  with  Blanche  at  starting.  preted,  for  a loan  of  ten  pounds,  to  be  privately 

“I’m  no’  saying  I canna  remember  ye,  miss,  intrusted  to  her  on  the  spot.  Under  stress  of 

Whar’s  the  man  would  mak’  sic  an  answer  as  sheer  necessity  Blanche  abandoned  all  hope  of 

that  to  a bonny  young  leddy  like  you  ?”  making  any  present  appeal  of  a pecuniary  nature 

By  way  of  assisting  his  memory  Blanche  took  to  the  confidence  of  Bishopriggs. 
out  her  purse.  Bishopriggs  became  absorbed  in  The  one  other  way  of  attaining  her  object  that 
the  scenery.  He  looked  at  the  running  water  she  could  see  was  to  arm  herself  with  the  influ- 

with  the  eye  of  a man  who  thoroughly  distrusted  ence  of  Sir  Patrick's  name.  A man,  placed  in 

it,  viewed  as  a beverage.  her  position,  would  have  thought  it  mere  mad- 

“ There  ye  go,”  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  ness  to  venture  on  such  a risk  as  this.  But 

the  rivulet,  “ bubblin’  to  yer  ain  annihilation  in  Blanche — with  one  act  of  rashness  already  on 

the  loch  yonder!  It’s  little  I know  that’s  gude  her  conscience— rushed,  woman-like,  straight  to 

aboot  ye,  in  yer  unconvairted  state.  Ye’re  a type  the  commission  of  another.  The  same  head- 

o’  human  life,  they  say.  I tak’  up  mv  testimony  long  eagerness  to  reach  her  end,  which  had  hur- 

against  that.  Ye*’re  a type  o’  naething  at  all  till  ried  her  into  questioning  Geoffrey  before  he  left 

ye’re  heated  wi’  fire,  and  sweetened  wi’  sugar,  Windygates,  now  drove  her,  just  as  recklessly, 

and  strengthened  wi’  whusky ; and  then  ye’re  a into  taking  the  management  of  Bishopriggs  out 

type  o’  toddy— and  human  life  (I  grant  it)  has  of  Sir  Patrick’s  skilled  and  practiced  hands, 

got  something  to  say  to  ye  in  that  capacity !”  The  starving  sisterly  love  in  her  hungered  tor  a 

“I  have  heard  more  about  you,  since  I was  at  trace  of  Anne.  Her  heart  whispered,  Risk  it! 

the  inn,”  proceeded  Blanche,  “ than  you  may  And  Blanche  risked  it  on  the  spot, 
suppose.”  (She  opened  her  purse:  Mr.  Bishop-  “Sir  Patrick  set  me  on  coming  to  you,”  she 
riggs  became  the  picture  of  attention.)  “You  said. 

were  very,  very  kind  to  a lady  who  was  staying  The  opening  hand  of  Mr.  Bishopriggs — ready 
at  Craig  Fernie,”  she  went  on,  earnestly.  “I  to  deliver, the  letter,  and  receive  the  reward — 
know  that  you  have  lost  your  place  at  the  inn,  cloferfl  again  iiistdiitly|&S|  she  spoke  those  words, 
because  you  gave  all  your  attention  to  that  ladv.  “ Sir  raitrick  ?”  he  repeated.  “ Ow ! ow ! 
She  is  my  dearest  fiiend,  Mr.  Bishiojrf^/  E'RSI  Wta0  Fr  Mt'Et-fhS  ft  Hye  ? 
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There’s  a chiel  wi’  a lang  head  on  his  shouthers, 
if  ever  there  was  ane  yet!  What  might  Sir 
Paitrick  ha’  said  ?” 

Blanche  noticed  a change  in  his  tone.  Blanche 
was  rigidly  careful  (when  it  was  too  late)  to  an- 
swer him  in  guarded  terms. 

“ Sir  Patrick  thought  you  might  have  found 
the  letter,”  she  said,  “ and  might  not  have  re- 
membered about  it  again  until  after  you  had  left 
the  inn.” 

Bishopriggs  looked  back  into  his  own  personal 
experience  of  his  old  master — and  drew  the  cor- 
rect conclusion  that  Sir  Patrick’s  view  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  disappearance  of  the  letter  was 
not  the  purely  unsuspicious  view  reported  bv 
Blanche.  “The  dour  anld  deevil,”  he  thought 
to  himself,  “knows  me  better  than  that!" 

“Well ?”  asked  Blanche,  impatiently.  “Is  Sir 
Patrick  right  ?” 

“Richt?”  rejoined  Bishopriggs,  briskly.  “lie’s 
as  far  awn’  from  the  truth  as  John  o’  Groat’s 
House  is  from  Jericho.” 

“You  know  nothing  of  the  letter?” 

“ Deil  a bit  I know  o’  the  letter.  The  first  I 
ha’  heard  o’  it  is  what  I hear  noo.” 

Blanche’s  heart  sank  within  her.  Had  she  de- 
feated her  own  object,  and  cut  the  ground  from 
under  Sir  Patrick’s  feet,  for  the  second  time? 
Surely  not ! There  was  unquestionably  a chance, 
on  this  occasion,  that  the  man  might  he  prevailed 
upon  to  place  the  trust  in  her  uncle  which  he  was 
too  cautious  to  confide  to  a stranger  like  herself. 
The  one  wise  thing  to  do  now  was  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  exertion  of  Sir  Patrick’s  superior  in- 
fluence, and  Sir  Patrick’s  superior  skill.  She  re- 
sumed the  conversation  with  that  object  in  view. 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Sir  Patrick  has 
guessed  wrong,”  she  resumed.  “ My  friend  was 
anxious  to  recover  the  letter  when  I last  saw  her ; 
and  I hoped  to  hear  news  of  it  from  you.  How- 
ever, right  or  wrong,  Sir  Patrick  has  some  rea- 
sons for  wishing  to  see  you — and  I take  the  op- 
portunity of  telling  you  so.  He  has  left  a letter 
to  wait  for  you  at  the  Craig  Fernie  inn.  ” 

“I'm  thinking  the  letter  will  ha’  lang  enough 
to  wait,  if  it  waits  till  I gae  back  for  it  to  the 
hottle,”  remarked  Bishopriggs. 

“ In  that  case,”  said  Blanche,  promptly,  “you 
had  better  give  me  an  address  at  which  Sir  Pat- 
rick can  write  to  you.  You  wouldn’t,  I suppose, 
wish  me  to  say  that  I had  seen  you  here,  and 
that  you  refused  to  communicate  with  him  ?” 

“Never  think  it!”  cried  Bishopriggs,  fervent- 
ly. “ If  there’s  ain  thing  mair  than  anither  that 
I’m  carefu’  to  presairve  intact,  it’s  joost  the  re- 
spectful attention  that  I owe  to  Sir  Paitrick. 
I’ll  make  sae  bauld,  miss,  as  to  chairge  ye  wi’ 
that  bit  caird.  I’m  no’  settled  in  ony  place  yet 
(mair’s  the  pity  at  my  time  o’  life !),  but  Sir  Pait- 
rick may  hear  o’  me,  when  Sir  Paitrick  has  need 
o’  me,  there.”  He  handed  a dirty  little  card  to 
Blanche  containing  the  name  and  address  of  a 
butcher  in  Edinburgh.  ‘ ‘ Sawmuel  Bishopriggs, ” 
he  went  on,  glibly.  “ Care  o’  Davie  Dow,  flesh- 
er ; Cowgate ; Embro.  My  Patmos  in  the  weel- 
derness,  miss,  for  the  time  being.” 

Blanche  received  the  address  with  a sense  of 
unspeakable  relief.  If  she  had  once  more  ven- 
tured on  taking  Sir  Patrick’s  place,  and  once 
more  failed  in  justifying  her  rashness  by  the  re- 
sults, she  had  at  least  gained  some  atoning  ad- 
vantage, this  time,  by  opening  a means  of  com- 
munication between  her  uncle  and  Bishopriggs. 
“ You  will  hear  from  Sir  Patrick,”  she  said,  and 
nodded  kindly,  and  returned  to  her  place  among 
the  guests. 

“ I’ll  hear  from  Sir  Paitrick,  wull  I ?”  repeated 
Bishopriggs,  when  he  was  left  by  himself.  “Sir 
Paitrick  will  wark  naething  less  than  a meeracle 
if  he  finds  Sawmuel  Bishopriggs  at  the  Cow  gate, 
Embro !” 

He  laughed  softly  over  his  own  cleverness ; 
and  withdrew  to  a lonely  place  in  the  plantation, 
in  which  he  could  consult  the  stolen  correspond- 
ence without  fear  of  being  observed  by  any  living 
creature.  Once  more  the  truth  had  tried  to 
struggle  into  light,  before  the  day  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  once  more  Blanche  had  innocently 
helped  the  darkness  to  keep  it  from  view. 

CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-THIRD. 

SEEDS  OF  THE  FUTURE  (THIRD  SOWING). 

After  a new  and  attentive  reading  of  Anne’s 
letter  to  Geoffrey,  and  of  Geoffrey’s  letter  to 
Anne,  Bishopriggs  laid  dow  n comfortably  under 
a tree,  and  set  himself  the  task  of  seeing  his  po- 
sition plainly  as  it  was  at  that  moment. 

The  profitable  disposal  of  the  correspondence 
to  Blanche  was  no  longer  among  the  possibilities 
involved  in  the  case.  As  for  treating  with  Sir 
Patrick,  Bishopriggs  determined  to  keep  equally 
clear  of  the  Cowgate,  Edinburgh,  and  of  Mrs. 
Inchbare’s  inn,  so  long  as  there  was  the  faintest 
chance  of  his  pushing  his  own  interests  in  any 
other  quarter.  No  person  living  would  be  ca- 
pable of  so  certainly  extracting  the  correspond- 
ence from  him,  on  such  ruinously  cheap  terms, 
as  his  old  master.  “I’ll  no’  put  myself  under 
Sir  Paitrick ’s  thumb,”  thought  Bishopriggs,  “till 
I’ve  gane  my  ain  rounds  among  the  lave  o’  them 
first.” 

Rendered  into  intelligible  English,  this  resolu- 
tion pledged  him  to  hold  no  communication  with 
Sir  Patrick — until  he  had  first  tested  his  success 
in  negotiating  with  other  persons,  who  might  be 
equally  interested  in  getting  possession  of  the 
correspondence,  and  more  liberal  in  giving  hush- 
money  to  the  thief  who  had  stolen  it. 

Who  were  the  “ other  persons”  at  his  disposal, 
under  these  circumstances  ? 

He  had  only  to  recall  the  conversation  which 
he  had  overheard  between  Lady  Lundie  and  Mrs. 
Delamayn  to  arrive  at  the  discovery  of  one  per- 
son, to  begin  with,  who  .to  ; direpfly . interested 
in  getting  possessiorr  otemw  ■oWft"  letter.  Mr. 


here  was  this  same  Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn  in 
matrimonial  correspondence,  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  since,  with  another  lady — who  signed 
herself  “ Anne  Silvester.” 

Whatever  his  position  between  the  twro  women 
might  be,  his  interest  in  possessing  himself  of  the 
correspondence  was  plain  beyond  all  doubt.  It 
was  equally  clear  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
by  Bishopriggs  was  to  find  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing a personal  interview  with  him.  If  the  inter- 
view led  to  nothing  else,  it  would  decide  one  im- 
portant question  which  still  remained  to  be  solved. 
The  lady  whom  Bishopriggs  had  waited  on  at 
Craig  Fernie  might  well  be  “Anne  Silvester.” 
Was  Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn,  in  that  case,  the 
gentleman  who  had  passed  as  her  husband  at  the 
inn  ? 

Bishopriggs  rose  to  his  gouty  feet  with  all  pos- 
sible alacrity,  and  hobbled  away  to  make  the  nec- 
essary inquiries,  addressing  himself,  not  to  the 
men-servants  at  the  dinner-table,  who  would  be 
sure  to  insist  on  his  joining  them,  but  to  the 
women-servants  left  in  charge  of  the  empty  house. 

He  easily  obtained  the  necessary  directions  for 
finding  the  cottage.  But  he  was  warned  that 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn ’s  trainer  allowed  nobody 
to  see  his  patron  at  exercise,  and  that  he  would 
certainly  be  ordered  off  again  the  moment  he  ap- 
peared on  the  scene. 

Bearing  this  caution  in  mind,  Bishopriggs 
made  a circuit,  on  reaching  the  open  ground,  so  as 
to  approach  the  cottage  at  the  back,  under  shel- 
ter of  the  trees  behind  it.  One  look  at  Mr.  Geof- 
frey Delamayn  was  all  that  he  wanted  in  the  first 
instance.  They  were  welcome  to  order  him  off 
again,  as  long  as  he  obtained  that. 

He  was  still  hesitating  at  the  outer  line  of  the  j 
trees,  when  he  heard  a loud,  imperative  voice, 
calling  from  the  front  of  the  cottage,  “ Now,  Mr. 
Geoffrey ! Time’s  up !”  Another  voice  answer- 
ed, “All  right!”  and,  after  an  interval,  Geoffrey  I 
Delamayn  appeared  on  the  open  ground,  pro-  1 
ceeding  to  the  point  from  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  his  measured  mile. 

Advancing  a few  steps  to  look  at  his  man  more 
closely,  Bishopriggs  was  instantly  detected  by  the 
quick  eye  of  the  trainer.  “Hullo!”  cried  Per- 
ry, “what  do  you  want  here?”  Bishopriggs 
opened  his  lips  to  make  an  excuse.  “ Who  the 
devil  are  you?”  roared  Geoffrey.  The  trainer 
answered  the  question  out  of  the  resources  of  his 
own  experience.  ‘ ‘ A spy,  Sir — sent  to  time  you 
at  your  work.”  Geoffrey  lifted  his  mighty  fist, 
and  sprang  forward  a step.  Perry  held  his  pa- 
tron back.  “You  can’t  do  that,  Sir,”  he  said; 
“the  man’s  too  old.  No  fear  of  his  turning  tip 
again — you’ve  scared  him  out  of  his  wits.”  The 
statement  was  strictly  true.  The  terror  of  Bisli- 
opriggs  at  the  sight  of  Geoffrey’s  fist  restored  to 
him  the  activity  of  his  youth.  He  rau  for  the 
first  time  for  twenty  years ; and  only  stopped  to 
remember  his  infirmities,  and  to  catch  his  breath, 
when  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  cottage,  among 
the  trees. 

He  sat  down  to  rest  and  recover  himself,  with 
the  comforting  inner  conviction  that,  in  one  re- 
spect at  least,  he  had  gained  his  point.  The  fu- 
rious savage,  with  the  eves  that  darted  fire  and 
the  fist  that  threatened  destruction,  was  a total 
stranger  to  him.  In  other  words,  not  the  man 
who  had  passed  as  the  lady’s  husband  at  the  inn. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  equally  certain  that 
he  was  the  man  involved  in  the  compromising 
correspondence  which  Bishopriggs  possessed. 
To  appeal,  however,  to  his  interest  in  obtaining 
the  letter  was  entirely  incompatible  (after  the 
recent  exhibition  of  his  fist)  with  the  strong  re- 
gard which  Bishopriggs  felt  for  his  own  personal 
security.  There  was  no  alternative  now  but  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  one  other  person  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  (fortunately,  on  this  occa- 
sion, a person  of  the  gentler  sex),  who  was  actu- 
ally within  reach.  Mrs.  Glenarm  was  at  Swan- 
haven.  She  had  a direct  interest  in  clearing  up 
the  question  of  a prior  claim  to  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Delamayn  on  the  part  of  another  woman.  And 
she  could  only  do  that  by  getting  the  correspond- 
ence into  her  own  hands. 

“ Praise  Providence  for  a’  its  mercies!”  said 
Bishopriggs,  getting  on  his  feet  again.  “I’ve 
got  twa  strings,  as  they  say,  to  my  boo.  I trow 
the  woman’s  the  canny  string  o’  the  twa — and 
we’ll  een  try  the  twanging  of  her.  ” 

He  set  forth  on  his  road  back  again,  to  search 
among  the  company  at  the  lake  for  Mrs.  Glenarm. 


THE  BITTER  LAKES,  SUEZ  CANAL. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
Suez  ( 'anal  is  the  formation  of  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
of  which  we  give  an  illustration  on  page  213. 
A little  more  than  a year  ago  a traveler  passed 
over  the  very  ground  now  occupied  by  these 
lakes,  and  then  saw  nothing  but  a vast  expanse 
of  desert,  traversed  by  an  Arab  or  two  on  cam- 
els, pnd  a flock  of  goats.  But  when  he  again 
visited  Egypt,  in  November  last,  all  was  changed. 
An  inland  sea  now  extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach ; large  steamships  are  passing  over  it  with 
screws  or  paddles,  or  sailing-vessels  with  canvas 
spread  to  the  breeze ; the  light-houses  stand  like 
“wonderful  lamps,”  erected  there  to  guide  the 
mariner,  and  iron  beacons  are  placed  in  rows  to 
point  out  the  channel  of  safety. 

What  is  now  called  by  the  French  “ Les  Lacs 
Amers”  was,  without  doubt,  at  one  time  the  real 
northern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea.  Through 
changes  in  the  desert  the  connection  must  at 
some  early  period  have  been  closed,  and  the  wa- 
ters of  this  inland  lake  would  soon  dry  up  under 
the  hot  surt  of  that  region.  Much  of  the  ground 
a twelvemonth  ago  was  white,  like  snow,  with 
the  salt  left  when  the  water  evaporated.  These 
lakes,  or  this  lake — for  they  may  now  be  said  to 
form  one  body  of  w ater — extends  about  twenty- 
five  miles  in  length ; and,  as  the  bottom  was 
-desf^rithan  that  of  the  canal,  it  was  so  much  la- 
■ Jiffr', sailed  in  dredging  to  make  this  a portion  of 


the  line.  All  the  engineers  had  to  do  was  to  let 
the  water  into  the  basin.  It  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  great  extent  of  this  hasin  to  state  that  the 
engineers  calculated  that  it  would  require  about 
seven  months  to  fill  up.  The  portion  of  the  ca- 
nal-works from  the  south  end  of  the  lake  to  Suez 
was  the  least  advanced ; so  that,  although  it  w as 
but  a short  distance,  in  comparison  wfith  the  dis- 
tance northward  to  the  Mediterranean,  they 
could  not  use  the  Red  Sea  to  let  the  water  flow 
in,  and  were  obliged  to  open  up  a communica- 
tion with  the  Mediterranean ; and  the  w'ater  thus 
came  a distance  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
from  Port  Said.  The  ceremony  of  first  letting 
in  the  water  took  place  in  March  last.  For 
months  the  water  flowed  in,  and  it  was  not  till 
August  that  the  Chalouf  cutting  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  opening  to  the  Red  Sea  could  be 
made.  But,  after  that  time,  the  double  supply 
from  the  two  oceans  continued  to  increase,  anil 
by  the  end  of  October  the  full  level  had  been  at- 
tained. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  describe  all  the  ar- 
rangements and  precautions  that  were  necessary 
for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  portion 
of  the  canal.  Many  doubted  that  it  could  be 
done  at  all ; some  said  that  the  wrater,  as  it  ran 
in,  would  be  absorbed  by  the  desert ; others,  that 
under  the  summer  sun,  heating  a great  expanse, 
it  would  evaporate  as  fast  as  it  came.  All  that 
need  now  be  said  is  that  the  thing  was  done. 
Thousands  of  people  have  sailed  over  the  w’aters 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  Most  of  the  vessels  put  on 
full  steam  and  set  a sail  or  two  when  they  enter. 
The  tide  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  rises  about  six 
feet  at  Suez,  runs  up  to  the  Bitter  Lakes  with 
considerable  force.  In  passing  from  the  Bitter 
Lakes  to  Suez  a thick  crust  of  salt  can  be  seen 
along  the  bank  of  the  canal ; and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  tide  from  the  Red  Sea  rises  exactly 
to  the  level  of  this  old  saline  strata,  showing  that 
the  tide  rose  in  former  times  to  this  height  when 
it  made  the  deposit. 

Our  illustration  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  is  taken 
from  the  entrance  to  the  canal  at  the  northern 
end.  The  mountain  of  Gebel  Attaka  is  seen  in 
the  distance,  with  the  lower  range  of  Gebel  Gen- 
nafe  nearer  the  lake.  There  is  a small  iron  light- 
house at  each  extremity  of  the  lake,  which  mark 
the  entrances  to  the  canal,  and  from  the  light- 
house to  the  canal  the  channel  is  indicated  by 
iron  posts  surmounted  by  round  disks.  A depth 
of  28  feet  and  30  feet  of  water  is  reported  by 
those  who  sounded  all  through  the  Bitter  Lakes. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Electricity  promises  not  only  to  make  our  clothes, 
but,  in  due  time,  to  keep  ns  warm,  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  to  cook  our  food.  It  is  stated  that  electricity 
has  been  applied  successfully  as  a heating  medium  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu  hospital  in  Paris,  and  also  that  other 
large  hospitals  of  that  city  will  be  warmed  by  it  in- 
stead of  by  coaL  Quite  recently  some  experiments 
were  performed  in  Washington  by  Dr.  Leigh  Burton, 
which  clearly  demonstrated  that  electricity  could  be 
successfully  employed  as  a heating  agent.  His  ex- 
periments were  made  with  reference  to  warming  rail- 
road cars.  The  invention  consists  of  a chain  made 
up  of  alternate  conductors  and  non-conductors  ar- 
ranged compactly,  and  the  apparatus  covered  by  a 
metallic  plate  and  placed  in  front  of  each  seat,  in  or- 
der that  the  feet  of  passengers  may  rest  on  them. 
When  a current  of  electricity  is  sent  through  these 
heaters,  it  is  obstructed  by  the  intervening  non-con- 
ductors, and  the  evolution  of  heat  is  the  result ; and 
after  the  chain  has  become  warmed  the  heat  is  ra- 
diated to  the  metallic  plate.  The  advantages  of  such 
a method  of  heating  cars  are  apparent.  In  case  of  a 
train  being  thrown  from  the  track,  the  passengers  es- 
cape the  horrible  peril  of  being  burned  to  death— a 
danger  always  to  be  feared  when  stoves  are  used. 

Atutoacoolakuchargut  is  the  name  of  a noble  river 
which  rises  somewhere  near  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
flows  southerly  until  it  empties  into  the  Kvichpak 
River.  It  is  navigable  several  hnndred  miles,  run- 
ning through  a country  very  productive  in— ice.  Oth- 
er Alaskan  rivers  glory  in  the  titles  of  Nocotachigut, 
Kuyuyukuk,  Connecovah,  Uealachlut,  and  Qolsova- 
Richka.  The  simple  nomenclature  of  these  frozen 
regions  may  suit  the  residents ; but  common  people 
will  stumble  in  the  attempt  to  pronounce. 

The  Plymouth  organ  concerts  are  an  established  feat- 
ure of  musical  life  in  Brooklyn.  Occurring  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  strictly  confined  to  the  hour  from  four 
to  five,  they  are  crowded  with  those  who  can  enjoy 
and  appreciate  a short  musical  performance.  Many 
of  our  popular  concerts  are  too  lengthy  to  he  thorough- 
ly enjoyed  by  those  who  understand  music  only  in  a 
general  way.  A business  man,  for  example,  wants 
to  find  rest  as  well  as  enjoyment  in  the  recreation  he 
takes.  But  if  a performance  is  two  or  three  hours 
long,  he  gets  rested  the  first  hour,  and  tired  the  sec- 
ond. This  is  true  of  all  amusements.  They  cease  to 
be  really  beneficial  if  continued  too  long.  There  have 
been,  up  to  the  present  time,  forty  of  these  organ  con- 
certs in  Plymouth  Church.  An  increased  interest  is 
given  to  those  who  are  not  fully  posted  in  musical 
matters  by  the  fact  that  on  the  programmes  of  these 
concerts  is  printed  a little  sketch  of  the  composers 
whose  works  are  performed. 

“According  to  Milton,"  remarked  a gentlemanly 
opposer  of  the  “woman  movement,"  “Eve  kept  si- 
lent in  Eden,  to  hear  her  husband  talk.  Alas,’’  con- 
tinued he,  in  a melancholy  tone,  “there  have  been 
few  Eves  since."  “That  is  because  there  have  been 
no  husbands  worth  listening  to,”  quickly  retorted  the 
lady  to  whom  he  had  addressed  the  remark. 

A Massachusetts  paper  tells  a pretty  story  in  con- 
nection with  Prince  Arthur’s  visit  to  the  Hub.  While 
he  was  at  the  St.  James’s  Hotel  a certain  physician 
said  jokingly  to  his  little  nephew  of  ten  years,  who 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  presence  of  a prince  in 
the  city,  “Run  up  to  the  hotel,  Johnny,  and  say  to 
the  Prince  that  your  aunt  would  like  to  have  him  call 
and  take  tea  with  her."  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
good  doctor,  an  hour  afterward,  Johnny  came  run- 
ning in,  and  declared  the  Prince  was  “real  nice, 
though  they  tried  to  prevent  my  seeing  him.  We 
had  a long  talk,  and  I told  him  all  about  another, 
where  we  live,  and  ever  so  much.”  “ sd»_.yoit|  |aW 


him,  did  you  ? Well,  what  did  he  say  t Is  he  com- 
ing to  tea  ?”  “ No,  he  can’t  come  ; he’s  only  got  time 
to  attend  the  funeral,  and  he’s  real  sorry."  It  turned 
out,  on  inquiry,  that  Johnny  had  presented  himself 
to  the  usher  of  the  Prince’s  apartments,  was  put  off, 
but  would  not  be  rebuffed.  He  wanted  to  see  the 
Prince,  and  must,  for  his  uncle  had  sent  him.  His 
persistence  finally  gained  his  admittance;  he  was 
presented  and  humored,  the  interview  was  mutually 
agreeable,  and  the  lad  had  the  longest  and  liveliest 
chat  with  Arthur  of  any  person  in  Massachusetts. 

Last  year,  from  a maple  grove  of  one  hundred  trees 
in  Berkshire,  Massachusetts,  five  hnndred  pounds  of 
sugar  were  made  in  five  days— a pound  from  each  tree 
every  day.  Vermont  probably  sends  more  maple-su- 
gar into  the  market  than  any  other  one  of  the  New 
England  States.  The  “ first  run”  of  the  sap  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  so  that  the  maker  of  sugar  taps  his 
trees  as  soon  as  he  sees  evidence  that  the  sap  is  as- 
cending. This  amber-colored  fluid,  when  reduced  to 
sirup,  forms  a most  delicious  article  for  table  use.  It 
is,  however,  rarely  to  be  obtained  in  the  market,  as 
the  sugar  is  more  profitable  to  the  manufacturer.  If 
the  hot  maple  sirup  is  poured  upon  snow,  just  before 
the  point  of  graining,  a delicious  candy  is  produced. 
It  is  a curious  fact  that,  after  the  buds  begin  to  swell 
on  the  maple-trees,  sugar  can  not  be  made  from  the 
sap— the  sirup  will  not  “grain,”  but  becomes  thick 
and  ropy.  Maple-sugar  and  sirup  lose  the  delicacy 
of  their  peculiar  flavor  after  a few  months,  though  in 
the  case  of  the  sirup  it  may  he  brought  back  in  a 
measure  by  re-boiling.  At  this  season  the  owners  of 
maple  groves  every  where  are  busy  with  their  buckets 
of  sap.  It  has  been  thought  that  it  will  be  a “ good 
sugar  year;"  but  the  season  has  been  such  a strange 
one  that  nothing  can  be  predicted  with  certainty. 

M.  Felix  Clement  has,  with  immense  labor,  com- 
piled a huge  “Dictionary  of  Operas,"  containing  the 
names  and  some  account  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
musical  compositions.  Among  the  curious  particulars 
contained  in  “ Dictionnaire  Lyriqne”  are  the  follow- 
ing: “Don  Giovanni"  has  been  twice  set  to  music 
since  Mozart’s  time.  “Faust"  had  been  set  to  music 
ten  times  before  Gounod  produced  “Faust  et  Margue- 
rite.” “Clarissa  Harlowe"  and  “Tom  Jones"  have 
both  been  operatized.  There  is,  or  was,  an  opera 
called  “Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,"  and  another  en- 
titled “The  Drunkard’s  Last  Debauch.”  Operas  in 
the  Latin  language  used  to  be  performed  in  the  Ben- 
edictine Convent  at  Salzburg.  One  of  these  works 
was  named  “ Abdalnsius  Maurorum  in  Hispania  Rex,” 
composed  by  Eberlin  in  1754;  and  another  “Deme- 
trius solio  Moscovise  restitutus,”  composed  by  the 
same  learned  organist  in  1755. 

A grand  hotel  is  projected  in  London,  which  is  de- 
signed to  cover  an  entire  square,  or  rather  parallelo- 
gram, with  streets  on  every  side  of  it.  The  roof  is  to 
be  covered  like  the  “Grand"  in  Paris,  and  with  a 
porte-cochere  in  the  front  centre.  The  court  is  to  con- 
tain an  American  bar  on  one  side,  a Parisian  restau- 
rant on  the  other,  with  three  large  billiard-rooms,  ap- 
propriated respectively  to  French,  English,  and  Amer- 
ican tables.  The  drawings,  which  have  cost  some 
£2000,  are  very  fine.  The  architect,  in  getting  them 
up,  has  visited  all  the  first-class  modern  hotels  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States.  Estimated  cost  of  the 
hotel  about  £1,250,000.  It  is  proposed  to  call  it  “ The 
Cosmopolitan." 

A curious  story  is  told  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Lucky,  Princi- 
pal of  the  California  State  Normal  School,  and  fre- 
quently acting  as  chaplain  to  the  Penitentiary  at  San 
Quentin.  Recently,  while  visiting  at  Sacramento, 
he  was  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  the  opening  of  the 
morning  session,  and  was  requested  to  open  the  pro- 
ceedings with  prayer.  This  he  did  in  the  following 
words ; “ O Lord,  we  pray  Thee  that  Thy  mercies 
may  be  extended  to  these  poor  men,  who  have  been 
sent  here  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  convicted  of  va- 
rious crimes  and  misdemeanors;  have  mercy  upon 
them,  we  beseech  Thee,  while  they  are  here  serving 
out  the  times  for  which  they  were  sent;  and  when 
they  have  served,  and  are  dismissed  from  these  walls, 
may  they  return  to  their  homes  better  men,  and  in 
time  may  they  become  useful  and  upright  citizens  and 
honorable  members  of  society !’’  Possibly  the  reverend 
gentleman  forgot  that  he  was  not  in  the  Penitentiary ! 
But  immediately  the  member  from  Yolo  arose  aud 
said : “ Mr.  President,  I move  to  strike  out  Yolo  Coun- 
ty 1”  and  the  scene  which  followed  is  not  easily  de- 
scribed. 

An  exchange  says  that  it  is  a great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  ice  crop  is  fine  in  Alaska — only  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  thick  1 

Albany  has  the  doubtful  honor  of  being  the  abiding- 
place  of  a young  lady,  fashionable,  beautiful,  blonde 
— and  contemptibly  mean.  Thus  the  story  goes:  A 
beautiful  little  girl  of  about  ten  years,  possessed  of  an 
abundance  of  yellow  curls,  which  won  the  admiration 
of  all  who  saw  them,  on  her  way  to  school  the  other 
day,  was  overtaken  by  a fashionably  dressed  young 
lady,  who  entered  into  conversation  with  her.  She 
admired  her  hair,  and  caressed  the  curls  repeatedly, 
all  the  while  keeping  up  a steady  flow  of  conversa- 
tion. The  child  heard  a quick,  sharp  snap,  and  look- 
ing up,  saw  the  lady  in  the  act  of  closing  a reticule. 
Soon  after  the  lady  turned  up  a street,  and  the  child 
went  to  school.  When  she  returned  home  the  watch- 
ful mother  noticed  that  one  of  her  longest  curls  had 
disappeared,  and  an  examination  revealed  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  cut  off  within  an  inch  of  the  head. 

Brazil  is  the  greatest  producer  of  coffee.  That 
known  in  the  trade  as  Rio  is  a Brazilian  coffee.  Of 
the  713,000,000  pounds  produced  in  the  world  per  an- 
num, Brazil  furnishes  400,000,000,  or  more  than  half 
of  the  whole.  We  use  in  the  United  States  nearly 
one-third  of  all  the  coffee  consumed  in  the  world, 
which  is  about  seven  times  as  much  as  Great  Britain, 
with  a population  not  very  far  from  the  same.  Prob- 
ably one-half  the  coffee  used  is  ruined  in  the  process 
of  roasting.  It  should  be  roasted  if  possible  in  a close 
vessel,  with  as  little  exposure  to  air  as  may  be.  Its 
color  when  done  should  be  a light  chestnut-brown  ; 
if  black,  the  materials  are  decomposed,  and  the  de- 
licious aroma  is  gone.  If  the  whole  of  the  peculiar 
richness  of  coffee  is  to  be  preserved,  it  should  be  made 
for  the  table  in  a tight  vessel,  and  should  not  be  boiled. 

The  tunneling  business  is  on  the  increase.  Since 
the  Chicago  Lake  Tunnel  has  supplied  the  city  with 
fresh  water,  Cleveland  has  been  sanguine  as  to  the 
succefsuffj  asimitnj-  ^ijterptse  for  furnishing  it  with 
water Trom  lake  Erie.  The  Cleveland  Tunnel  will  be 
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LAST  HEART-BEATS. 

Sbnd  me— if  but  a rose-leaf— yet  a token 
To  tell  me  what  your  lips  have  left  unspoken, 

That  you  are  sorry  that  my  heart  is  broken, 

Before  I die. 

For  soon  your  silence  will  no  more  perplex  me, 
And  soon  your  coldness  will  have  ceased  to  vex  me, 
Although  I cling  unto  the  rock  that  wrecks  me 
Until  I die. 

And  presently  my  hand  will  cease  its  grasping, 
And  presently  my  breath  will  cease  its  gasping, 
And  I shall  sink  beyond  your  tardy  clasping, 

For  I shall  die. 

Ah ! you  have  left  me,  who  would  never  leave  yon, 
And  you  have  slain  me,  who  did  never  grieve  you; 
But  I— at  least,  at  least,  I can  forgive  you 
Before  I die. 

Howard  Gi.yndon. 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 


in  JTtbe  Books. -Book  17. 
CHAPTER  III. 

MRS.  FLEW. 

“An  illustrious  house,  Sir!”  the  vicar  was 
saying,  as  Maud  entered.  “ A family  renowned 
in  the  history  of  their  country.  My  wife  was  a 
scion  of  a nobler  stock  than  any  of  these  bucolic 
squires  and  squiresses  who  patronized  and  looked 
down  upon  the  vicar’s  lady !” 

Mr.  Plew  was  standing  with  his  hat  in  one 
hand  and  his  umbrella  in  the  other,  beside  the 
fire-place,  and  opposite  to  the  vicar’s  chair. 
Maud  had  already  seen  him  several  times ; but 
looking  at  him  now,  with  the  governess’s  w ords 
ringing  in  her  ears,  she  perceived  that  he  was 
altered.  There  was  the  impress  of  care  and  suf- 
fering on  his  pale  face.  Mr.  Plew  was,  on  the 
whole,  a rather  ridiculous-looking  little  man. 
His  insignificant  features  and  light  blue  eyes 
were  by  no  means  formed  to  express  tragic  emo- 
tions. He  had,  too,  a provincial  twang  in  his 
speech,  and  his  tongue  had  never  acquired  a bold 
and  certain  mastery  over  the  letter  h.  Never- 
theless, more  intrinsically  ignoble  individuals 
than  Benjamin  Plew  have  been  placed  in  the 
onerous  position  of  heroes  both  in  fact  and  fiction. 

“ How  do  you  do,  Miss  Desmond?”  said  he. 

Maud  gave  him  her  hand.  His  was  ungloved, 
and  its  touch  wfas  cold  as  ice.  The  vicar  had 
abruptly  ceased  speaking  when  Maud  came  into 
the  room.  But  after  a short  pause  he  resumed 
what  he  had  been  saying,  with  a rather  superflu- 
ous show  of  not  having  been  in  the  least  discon- 
certed by  her  entrance. 

“The  family  of — of — the  late  baronet  have 
shown  themselves  entirely  wolfing  to  receive  her 
with  every  respect.  Sir  Matthew  called  upon 
her,  and  so  forth.  But  she  will  have  no  need  of 
people  of  that  stamp.  The  prince’s  position  is 
in  all  resDects  very  different  to  that  of  these 
parvenus.  ” 

Mr.  Plew  stood  bravely  to  listen,  though  with 
a dolorous  visage.  Maud  was  silent.  The  vic- 
ar’s tone  pained  her  inexpressibly.  It  was  over- 
bearing, triumphant,  and  yet  somewhat  angry ; 
the  tone  of  a man  who  is  contradicting  his  bet- 
ter self. 

“If,”  said  Mr.  Plew,  without  raising  his  eyes 
from  the  ground — “if  Miss  Le — if  Veronica  is 
happy  and  contented,  and  put  right  with  the 
world,  we  shall  all  have  reason  to  be  truly  thank- 
ful. She  must  have  gone  through  a great  deal 
Of  suffering.  ” 

“ She  gone  through  a great  deal  of  suffering!” 
cried  the  vicar,  with  a swift  change  of  mood. 
“And  what  do  you  suppose  her  suffering  has 
been  to  compare  with  mine,  Sir  ? We  shall  all 
have  reason  to  be  thankful ! We  ! Understand 
that  no  one  can  associate  himself  with  my  feel- 
ings in  this  matter ; no  one ! Who  is  it  that  can 
put  his  feelings  in  comparison  with  mine !” 

Maud  glanced  up  quickly  at  Mr.  Plew,  fear- 
ing that  he  might  resent  this  tone.  But  the  sur- 
geon showed  neither  surprise  nor  anger.  He 
passed  his  hand  once  or  twice  across  his  bald 
forehead  like  a man  in  pain,  but  he  said  no  word. 
The  vicar  proceeded,  for  some  time  in  the  same 
strain.  Had  any  one  ever  suffered  such  a blow 
as  he  had  suffered  ? He,  a gentleman  by  birth 
and  breeding — a man  of  sensitive  pride  and  un- 
blemished honor ! Had  not  his  life,  passed  among 
stupid  peasants  and  uncultivated  country  squires, 
been  dreary  enough  all  these  years,  but  this  mis- 
ery and  disgrace  must  come  to  crush  him  utter- 
ly? Maud  was  trembling,  and  distressed  be- 
yond measure.  Mr.  Plew  remained  passive. 
Presently  the  vicar,  who  had  been  walking  about 
the  room,  ceased  speaking,  and  throwing  him- 
self into  a chair,  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hands. 

Then  Mr.  Plew  turned  to  Maud,  and  said, 
“Miss  Desmond,  I am  glad  you  came  in  before 
I went  away,  for  I came  chiefly  to  see  you.  I 
have  a message  to  deliver  to  you  from  my  mo- 
ther. ” 

He  spoke  quite  quietly,  only  his  face  betrayed 
the  agitation  and  pain  which  the  vicar’s  tirade 
had  caused  him. 

* ‘ A message  from  Mrs.  Plew  ? What  is  it  ?” 
said  Maud,  trying  to  echo  his  steady  tone. 

“ My  mother  hopes  you  will  excuse  the  liberty 
she  takes  in  asking  you,  but  she  is  almost  entire- 
ly unable  to  go  out  now.  Very  often  she  can’t 
get  as  far  as  the  church  for  weeks  together.  As 
she  can  not  go  to  see  you,  will  you  come  to  see 
her,  Miss  Desmond?  It  will  be  a charitable 
action.” 

“Surely  I will,  if  .she  wishes  it.”  , 

* * She  does  wish  ! ‘she  has  not 


“ When  shall  I come?” 

“ Would  you  drink  tea  with  her  this  evening  ? 
I will  see  you  safe  home.  ” 

“ I don’t  know  whether — ” Maud  was  begin- 
ning hesitatingly,  when  the  vicar  interposed. 

“Go,  go,  Maudie,”  he  said.  “ I see  that  you 
are  hesitating  on  my  account.  But  I would  rath- 
er that  you  went,  my  child.  I shall  be  busy  this 
evening.” 

Thus  urged,  Maud  consented,  promising  to  be 
at  Mr.  Plew’s  cottage  by  six  o’clock.  And  then 
the  surgeon  took  his  leave.  Maud  was  surprised 
to  see  the  vicar  shake  hands  with  him,  and  bid 
him  good-by,  as  unconcernedly  as  though  no 
harsh  or  unpleasant  word  had  passed  his  lips. 
But  as  she  walked  to  Mr.  Plew’s  cottage  that 
evening  with  Joanna,  Maud  learned  from  the 
lips  of  the  old  servant  that  it  was  no  new  thing 
for  her  guardian  to  be  what  Joanna  called  “crab- 
by” with  Mr.  Plew. 

‘ ‘ Lord  bless  you,  Miss  Maudie,  don’t  I know, 
don’t  I see  it  all,  think  ye  ? I’m  old  enough  to 
be  your  grandmother,  Miss  Maudie,  my  dear. 
And  you  mark  my  words,  that  little  man,  for  all 
his  soft  ways,  and  bein’  in  some  respects  but  a 
poor  creetur,  he’s  gone  through  a deal  for  the 
vicar.  He  has  his  own  troubles,  has  Mr.  Plew, 
and  it  isn’t  for  me  to  say  any  thing  about  them. 
But  I do  declare  as  I never  see  any  mortal  bear 
with  another  as  he  bears  with  the  vicar,  except 
it  was  a woman,  of  course,  you  know,  Miss 
Maudie.  A woman  ’ll  do  as  much  for  them  as 
she’s  fond  of.  But  to  see  his  patience,  and  the 
way  he’d  come  evening  after  evening,  whenever 
his  sick  folk  could  spare  him,  and  talk,  or  be 
talked  to,  and  never  say  a word  about  hisself, 
but  go  on  letting  the  vicar  fancy  as  he  was  the 
worst  used  and  hardest  put  upon  mortal  in  the 
world — which  the  poor  master  he  seemed  to  take 
a kind  of  pride  in  it,  if  you  can  make  that  out, 
Miss  Maudie.  Lord  bless  you,  my  dear,  it  was 
for  all  the  world  like  a woman ! For  a man  in 
general  won’t  have  the  sense  to  pretend  a bit, 
even  if  he  loves  you  ever  so !” 

Mrs.  Plew  received  Maud  with  many  demon- 
strations of  gratification  at  her  visit,  and  many 
apologies  for  having  troubled  her  to  come  and 
spend  a dull  evening  with  a lonely  old  woman. 
Mrs.  Plew  was  rather  like  her  son  in  person, 
mild-eved,  fair,  and  small.  She  was  somewhat 
of  an  invalid,  and  sat  all  day  long,  sewing  or 
knitting,  in  her  big  chair,  and  casting  an  intelli- 
gent eye  over  the  household  operations  of  the 
little  orphan  from  the  work-house,  who  was  her 
only  servant.  She  wore  a big  cap,  with  a muslin 
frill  framing  her  face  all  round,  and  a “ front” 
of  false  hair,  which  resembled  nothing  so  much, 
both  in  color  and  texture,  as  the  outside  fibres  of 
a cocoa-nut.  Maud  could  scarcely  repress  a 
smile  as  she  looked  at  the  meek  figure  before 
her,  and  recalled  Miss  Turtle’s  grandiloquent 
comparisons.  The  surgeon  was  not  able  to  be 
at  home  for  tea.  His  portion  of  home-made 
cake,  and  a small  pot  of  strawberry-jam,  were 
put  ready  for  him  on  a small  round  table,  cov- 
ered with  a snow-white  cloth.  The  little  servant 
was  instructed  to  keep  the  kettle  “on  the  boil,” 
so  that  when  her  master  should  return  a cup  of 
hot,  fragrant  tea  should  be  prepared  for  him 
without  delay. 

“ There,”  said  Mrs.  Plew,  contemplating  these 
arrangements,  “ that  ’ll  be  all  nice  for  Benjy.  He 
likes  strawberry-jam  better  than  any  thing  you 
could  give  him.  I always  have  some  in  the 
house.” 

Maud  felt  that  it  was  somehow  right  and  char- 
acteristic that  Mr.  Plew  should  be  fond  of  straw- 
berry-jam, although  she  would  have  been  puz- 
zled to  say  why.  Then  the  old  woman  sat  down 
with  a great  web  of  worsted  knitting  in  her  hand, 
and  began  to  talk.  Her  talk  was  all  of  her  son. 
What  “Benjy”  said,  and  did,  and  thought,  fur- 
nished an  inexhaustible  source  of  interest  to  her 
life. 

“Ah,  I wish  I’d  known  more  of  you  in  days 
past,  Miss  Desmond,  love,”  which  Mrs.  Plew  in- 
variably pronounced  loove.  “Well,  well,  by- 
gones are  by-gones,  and  talking  mends  nothing.” 
Mrs.  Plew  paused,  heaved  a deep  sigh,  and  pro- 
ceeded. 

“To-day  Benjy  went  to  the  vicarage  to  ask 
you  here,  and,  when  he  came  back,  I saw  in  his 
face  that  minute  that  he  had  been  upset.  ‘ Any 
thing  wrong  at  Shipley  Vicarage,  Benjy?’  I said. 

‘ No,  mother,’  says  he.  ‘ I’ll  tell  you  by-and-by.  ’ 
With  that  he  went  up  stairs  into  his  own  room. 
I heard  his  step  on  the  boards  overhead;  and 
then  all  w as  as  still  as  still,  for  better  than  an  hour. 
After  that  he  came  down  and  stood,  with  his  hat 
on  ready  to  go  out,  at  the  door  of  the  parlor. 
And  he  "said,  ‘There’s  good  news  for  Mr.  Levin- 
court,  mother.’  And  then  he  told  me — what  I 
have  no  need  to  tell  you,  love,  for  you  know  it 
already.  And  as  soon  as  he’d  told  it  he  went 
out.  And  do  you  know,  Miss  Desmond,  that 
for  all  he  kept  his  face  in  shadow,  and  spoke 
quite  cheerful,  I could  see  that  he’d — he’d  been 
shedding  tears.  He  had  indeed,  love !” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Plew!” 

“Ay,  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  a grown  man 
crying,  my  dear.  But  it  was  so.  Though  I 
never  set  up  to  be  a clever  woman,  there’s  no 
one  so  sharp  as  me  to  see  the  truth  about  my 
son.  If  ever  you’re  a mother  yourself,  you’ll  un- 
derstand that,  love.  Well,  I sat  and  pondered 
after  he  was  gone.  And  I thought  to  myself, 
‘well  now  this  one  thing  is  certain;  she's  far 
and  away  out  of  his  reach  for  evermore.  And 
now,  perhaps,  that  things  have  turned  out  so, 
that  there’s  no  need  for  any  one  to  fret  and  pine 
about  what’s  to  become  of  her,  it  may  be  that 
Benjy  will  put  his  mind  at  rest,  and  pluck  up  a 
spirit,  and  think  of  doing  what  I’ve  so  long  want- 
ed him  to  do.’” 

Maud  knew  not  what  to  say.  She  felt  ashamed 
for  Veronica  before  this  man’s  mother,  us  she 
had  pot  yet  felt  ashamed  for  her.  At  length  she 
-fidteracl  out,  “ What  is  it  you  wish  your  son  to 
do/ Nm.  Plew?” 


“Why,  to  marry,  my  dear  young  lady  ; I ain’t 
one  of  those  mothers  that  wants  their  children  to 
care  for  nobody  but  them.  It  isn’t  natural  nor 
right.  If  my  Benjy  could  but  have  a good  wife, 
to  take  care  of  him  when  I am  gone,  I should  be 
quite  happy.” 

The  recollection  of  Miss  Turtle  came  into 
Maud’s  mind,  and  she  said,  impulsively  (blush- 
ing violently  the  moment  the  words  were  out), 
“I  saw  Mrs.  Meggitt’s  governess  this  after- 
noon.” 

Mrs.  Plew  had  put  on  her  spectacles  to  see  her 
knitting,  and  she  glanced  over  them  at  Maud 
with  her  pale  blue  eyes,  half  surprised,  half 
pleased. 

“To  be  sure!  Miss  Turtle.  She’s  a very 
good  young  woman,  is  Miss  Turtle.  I’m  sure 
she  has  been  very  kind  and  attentive  to  me,  and 
it  don’t  make  me  the  less  grateful,  because  I see 
very  well  that  all  the  kindness  is  not  for  my  sake. 
I suppose  she  spoke  to  you  of  Benjy  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Ah,  to  be  sure  she  would ! She’s  very  fond 
of  Benjy,  is  Miss  Turtle,  poor  thing.” 

“Does  — does  Mr.  Plew  like  her?”  asked 
Maud,  timidly. 

“Oh  yes,  Miss  Desmond,  love,  he  likes  her. 
He  don’t  do  more  than  like  her  at  present,  I’m 
afraid.  But  that  might  come,  if  he  would  but 
make  up  his  mind.” 

“Miss  Turtle  seems  very  fond  of  you,  ma’am,  ” 
said  Maud,  involuntarily  recalling  the  ‘ ‘ Mother 
of  the  Gratchy.  ” 

“ Why,  I do  believe  she  likes  me,  poor  little 
thing!  She  talks  a bit  of  nonsense  now  and 
again  about  my  being  so  noble-minded  and  de- 
voted to  my  son.  And  once  she  said,  that  if 
she  was  in  my  place  she  was  sure  that  she  could 
never  have  the  sparkling  virtue  to  give  up  his  af- 
fections to  another  woman,  be  she  ten  times  his 
wife.” 

“The — the  what  virtue?” 

“ Sparkling,  I think  she  said.  But  my  hear- 
ing is  treacherous  at  times.  But,  la,  my  love, 
that’s  only  her  flummery.  She  means  no  harm. 
And  she’s  good-tempered,  and  healthy,  and  in- 
dustrious, and — Look  here,  Miss  Desmond, 
love,”  continued  the  old  woman,  laying  her  with- 
ered hand  on  Maud's  aim,  and  lowering  her 
voice  mysteriously ; “you  have  heard  Miss  Tur- 
tle talk.  Any  one  can  see  with  half  an  eye  how 
fond  she  is  of  Benjy.  She  makes  no  secret  of 
it.  Now,  if,  whenever  you’ve  a chance  to  speak 
to  Benjy — I know  he  goes  to  the  vicarage  pretty 
well  every  day — if  you  would  just  say  a word  for 
poor  Miss  Turtle,  and  try  to  advise  him  like — ” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Plew,  how  could  I do  such  a thing ? 
I am  not  old  enough,  nor  wise  enough,  to  take 
the  liberty  of  offering  my  advice  to  Mr.  Plew,  es- 
pecially on  such  a subject.  ” 

“But  I don’t  want  yon  to  say  it  plain  right 
out,  you  know.  Just  drop  a word  here  and  a 
word  there,  now  and  again,  in  favor  of  Miss 
Turtle.  Won’t  you,  now  ? Benjy  thinks  a deal 
of  what  you  say.” 

Thus  the  old  woman  prattled  on.  By-and-by 
Mr.  Plew’s  step  was  heard  on  the  gravel  path 
outside.  And  his  mother  hastily  whispered  to 
Maud  a prayer  that  she  would  not  say  a word  to 
“Benjy”  about  the  confidence  she  had  been  mak- 
ing. Then  the  surgeon  came  in,  and  had  his  tea 
at  the  side-table.  And  they  all  sat  and  chatted 
softly  in  the  twilight.  It  was  such  a peaceful 
scene ; the  little  parlor  was  so  clean  and  fragrant 
with  the  smell  of  dried  lavender ; the  scanty,  old- 
fashioned  furniture  shone  with  such  a speckless 
polish ; the  clear  evening  sky  was  seen  through 
window-panes  as  bright  as  crystal,  and  the  little 
surgeon  and  his  mother  looked  the  embodiment 
of  cozy  domestic  comfort.  How  strange  it  was, 
Maud  thought,  to  consider  Mr.  Plew  in  the  light 
of  an  object  of  romantic  attachment!  Strange, 
too,  to  think  of  his  being  a victim  to  helpless 
love ! He  ate  his  strawberry-jam  with  as  quiet 
a relish  as  though  the  beautiful  Veronica  Levin- 
court  had  never  dazzled  his  eyes,  or  made  his 
pulse  beat  quickly.  Surely  it  would  be  good  for 
him  to  have  a kind  little  wife  to  take  care  of 
him! 

When  she  was  walking  home  through  the 
Shipley  lanes  with  Mr.  Plew,  Maud  endeavored 
to  lead  the  conversation  on  to  the  subject  of 
Miss  Turtle’s  merits.  Mr.  Plew,  however,  re- 
plied absently  and  monosyllabically  to  her  shyly 
uttered  remarks.  At  length,  as  they  neared  the 
vicarage,  Mr.  Plew  stood  still.  He  took  off  his 
hat  so  as  to  let  the  evening  air  blow  on  his  fore- 
head, and  looked  up  at  the  transparent  sky  where- 
in a few  stars  twinkled  faintly. 

“Miss  Desmond,”  he  said,  “I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  saying  a word  to  you  since  this 
morning.  I should  not  have  mentioned  her  to 
you  had  not  the  vicar  told  me  that  you  went  to 
see  her  in  London.  It  was  very  good  of  you  to 
see  her.  God  bless  you  for  it,  Miss  Desmond ! ” 

This  was  so  unexpected  that  Maud  could  find 
no  word  to  say  in  reply. 

“ How  was  she  looking?  Is  she  changed ?’’ 

“Very  little  changed,  I think;  certainly  not 
less  beautiful.” 

“And  did  you  see — the— the — man  she  is  go- 
ing to  marry  ?” 

“No.” 

“Did  she  speak  of  him  to  you?  Look  here, 
Miss  Desmond,  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  talk  to 
me  of  Veronica  freely  and  openly.  I under- 
stand your  kindness  and  delicacy.  You  think, 
perhaps,  that  it  might  pain  me  to  hear  certain 
things.  But,  indeed,  to  think  that  she  will  be 
happy  gives  me  great  comfort.  I am  not  selfish, 
Miss  Desmond.” 

“I  think  that  you  are  most  unselfish,  most 
generous,  and  it  only  pains  me  very  much  to 
think  of  your  goodness  being  unappreciated.” 

Maud  spoke  with  warmth,  and  a tear  came 
into  her  eye.  She  was  remembering  the  vicar’s 
harsh,  unfeeling  behavior  in  the  morning, 

“Oh,  you  praise  me  a great  deal  tofcjiigjily^/ 
said  Mr.  Plew,  looking  at  her  with  genuine  sur- 


prise. “The  fact  is  that  I always  knew  Veroni- 
ca to  be  far  above  me.  I never  had  any  real 
hope,  though  I — I — Sometimes  she  liked  to 
talk  to  me,  and  I was  fool  enough  to  fancy  for  a 
moment — But  that  was  not  her  fault,  you  know. 
She  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  my  vanity. 
When  she  went  away,”  he  pursued,  in  a low 
voice,  almost  like  one  talking  to  himself,  “I 
thought  at  first  that  I had  got  a death-blow. 
For  weeks  I believe  I did  not  rightly  know  what 
I was  saying  and  doing.  I suppose  there  was 
some  kind  of  instinct  in  me  that  kept  me  from 
doing  any  thing  wild  or  outrageous  enough  to 
get  me  locked  up  for  a madman.  Bnt  at  the 
worst,  my  grief  was  more  for  her  than  myself ; 
it  was,  as  true  as  God’s  in  heaven ! I am  not  a 
fierce  man  by  nature,  but  if  I could  have  got 
hold  of— of  that  villain,  I would  have  killed  him 
with  no  more  compunction  than  you’d  crush  a 
viper.  But  any  man  that  marries  her  and  treats 
her  well,  there’s  nothing  I wouldn’t  do  to  serve 
him — nothing ! All  love  is  over  for  me.  I know 
my  own  shortcomings,  and  I blame  no  one.  But 
she  was  the  first  and  the  last.  I know  my  poor 
mother  wants  me  to  many.  But  it  can’t  be, 
Miss  Desmond.  I’m  sorry  for  her  disappoint- 
ment, poor  soul ! I try  to  be  good  to  her.  She 
has  been  a very  good  mother  to  me,  bless  her ! 
If  it  had  been  possible  for  Veronica  to  come 
back  free,  and  to  have  held  out  her  hand  to 
me,  I couldn’t  have  taken  it.  She  could  never 
be  the  same  woman  I loved  any  more.  But 
neither  can  I love  any  other.  I dare  say  you 
don’t  understand  the  feeling.  I can  not  explain 
it  to  myself.  Only  I know  it  is  so,  and  must  be 
so,  for  as  long  as  I have  to  live.”  Then  sudden- 
ly breaking  off,  and  looking  penitently  at  Maud, 
he  said,  “Oh,  forgive  me,  Miss  Desmond!  I 
boasted  of  not  being  selfish  just  now,  and  here  I 
am  wearying  you  with  talk  about  myself.  I hope 
you’ll  excuse  it.  The  truth  is,  I have  no  one 
that  I can  speak  to  about  her.  I dare  not  say  to 
the  vicar  what  I have  said  to  you.  And  of  course 
I don’t  put  forward  my  trouble  when  he  has  so 
much  of  his  own  to  bear.  I was  led  on  to  talk 
almost  unawares.  You  listen  so  patiently  and 
quietly.  Here  we  are  at  the  garden-gate,  f'hall 
I come  up  the  pathway  ? There  is  Joanna  at  the 
door.  Good-night,  Miss  Desmond.  ” 

Maud’s  eyes  were  so  blurred  with  tears  that 
she  did  not  at  first  perceive  that  old  Joanna  had 
hastened  to  the  door  in  order  to  be  the  first  to 
give  her  a letter  which  she  now  held  up  triumph- 
antly as  Maud  entered. 

“A  letter,  Miss  Maudie!  One  as  you’ll  be 
glad  to  have !” 

It  was  from  Hugh.  Maud  took  it,  and  ran 
to  her  own  room  to  enjoy  her  treasure. 

After  a few  fond  lover's  words  of  greeting,  the 
first  that  her  eye  lighted  on  were  these:  “I 
have  had  a long  interview  with  Lady  Gale.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  ARRIVAL. 

“ I have  had  a long  inteiview  with  Lady 
Gale.” 

It  was  a minute  or  so  before  Maud  recollected 
Veronica’s  announced  intention  of  bestowing  a 
marriage  portion  on  her,  and  of  speaking  to 
Hugh  on  the  subject.  But  Maud  had  warned 
her  not  to  expect  that  Hugh  would  yield.  And 
yet  Veronica  had  persisted  in  her  intention.  It 
was,  doubtless,  in  order  to  fulfill  it  that  she  had 
sought  Hugh.  The  further  perusal  of  her  letter 
confirmed  this  supposition.  Maud  might,  of 
course,  have  satisfied  her  mind  at  once  as  to  the 
correctness  of  her  guess ; but,  instead  of  doing 
so,  she  had  sat  for  a minute  or  two,  letter  in 
hand,  vaguely  wondering  and  supposing — a way- 
wardness of  mind  that  most  people  have  oc- 
casionally experienced  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

“ I told  her  that  it  could  not  be,”  wrote  Hugh ; 
‘ ‘ that  I knew  you  had  already  answered  for  your- 
self, and  that  I must  entirely  approve  and  con- 
firm your  answer.  Was  not  that  right,  dearest? 
She  tried,  when  her  first  attempt  had  failed,  to 
take  a different  tone,  and  to  tell  me  that  it  was 
right  and  just  that  you  should  have  a portion  of 
the  wealth  left  by  Sir  John  Gale.  She  even  said 
a word  about  the  duty  of  carrying  out  her  late 
husband’s  intentions  ! Think  of  that,  Maudie ! 
But  I took  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  her, 
that  if  that  were  her  object,  she  must  make  over 
every  farthing  to  you  without  loss  of  time,  since 
it  was  clear  that  Sir  John  Gale  had  never  in- 
tended that  any  portion  of  his  wealth  should  be 
enjoyed  by  her.  I don’t  think  she  is  used  to 
such  plain  speaking,  and  she  looked  mightily 
astonished.” 

That  was  all  in  the  letter  relating  to  Veronica, 
except  a word  at  the  end.  “I  forgot  to  say 
that  her  ladyship  did  me  the  honor  to  make  me 
a confidence.  She  informed  me  that  she  was  to 
be  married  to  Prince  Barletti  almost  immediate- 
ly. For  obvious  reasons  the  marriage  would  be 
quite  quiet.  I saw  the  said  prince ; not  an  ill- 
looking  fellow,  although  there  is  something  queer 
about  his  eyes.  Veronica  told  me  that  Sir  Mat- 
thew Gale  had  consented  to  remain  in  town  in 
order  to  give  her  away ! I had  a strong  impres- 
sion that  she  was  telling  me  all  this  in  order  that 
it  might  be  communicated  to  you,  and  by  you  to 
Mr.  Levincourt.  Oh,  my  sweet,  pure  Maudie, 
what  a perfume  of  goodness  seems  to  surround 
you!  Only  to  think  of  you,  after  being  with 
that  woman,  refreshes  one’s  very  soul.” 

Maud  ran  down  stairs,  after  reading  her  letter 
through,  to  communicate  to  the  vicar  that  part 
of  it  which  related  to  his  daughter.  But  Mr. 
Levincourt  was  not  within.  It  was  past  nine 
o’clock,  yet  Joanna  said  that  it  was  very  likely 
her  master  .would  not  be  at  home  for  another 
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at  Meggitt’s.  He  hasn’t  been  there  yet  since 
you’ve  come  back.  But,  for  better  than  three 
months  before,  he’s  been  there  constant,  evening 
after  evening.  They’re  no  fit  company  for  such 
a gentleman  as  master,  farmer  folks  like  them. 
I wonder  what  he  can  find  in  them ! But  they 
flatter  him  and  butter  him  up.  And  Mrs.  Meg- 
gitt,  she  goes  boasting  all  over  Shipley  how  thick 
her  and  hers  is  with  the  vicar.  Good  Lord ! if 
men  ben’t  fools  in  some  things!” 

“ Hush,  Joanna ; you  must  not  speak  so. 
The  vicar  knows  better  than  you  or  I either 
where  it  is  proper  and  fit  for  him  to  go.  ” 

But  although  she  thus  rebuked  the  old  serv- 
ant, Maud  did  not,  in  her  heart,  like  this  new 
intimacy.  It  was  part  of  the  general  lowering 
she  had  already  noticed  in  the  vicar’s  character. 

She  sat  down  alone  in  the  parlor  to  re-read 
her  dear  letter.  There  was  but  little  news  in 
it.  Hugh  was  well ; was  working  hard  ; and  al- 
though he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  the 
necessary  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  business 
in  Daneshire,  he  by  no  means  despaired  of  doing 
so.  His  mother  sent  her  fond  love  to  Maud,  and 
missed  her  sadly.  The  remainder  of  the  epistle 
was  full  of  words  of  the  fondest  and  warmest 
affection.  They  were  very  precious  and  inter- 
esting to  Maud,  but  would  scarcely  be  deemed 
so  by  the  reader. 

It  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here  that  Maud 
was  in  ignorance  of  Mr.  Frost’s  debt  to  Hugh. 
He  had  debated  with  himself  whether  he  should 
or  should  not  make  her  acquainted  with  it ; and 
he  had  decided  in  the  negative,  perceiving  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  without  reveal- 
ing his  mother’s  story,  and  that  he  conceived  he 
had  no  right  to  do  without  her  permission. 

Maud  sat  and  read,  and  re-read  her  letter. 
And  then  she  took  out  the  little  plain  wooden 
desk  she  had  used  as  a child,  and  set  herself  to 
begin  an  answer  to  it.  More  than  half  an  hour 
passed  thus.  It  was  half  past  ten  o’clock,  and 
still  no  vicar ! 

Maud  at  last  began  to  think  that  Mr.  Levin- 
court  might  prefer  not  to  find  her  sitting  up  on 
his  return.  She  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
he  would  a little  shrink  from  saying  to  her  that 
he  had  been  passing  his  evening  at  Farmer  Meg- 
gitt’s. He  had  never  yet,  in  speaking  with  her, 
alluded  to  the  growth  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
farmer’s  family.  With  this  feeling  in  her  mind, 
she  resolved  to  write  out  the  words  about  Veron- 
ica's marriage,  stating  that  she  copied  them  from 
Hugh’s  letter,  and  to  lay  the  paper  on  the  table, 
so  that  the  vicar  could  not  fail  to  see  it  when  he 
should  come  in.  Just  as  she  had  finished  her 
task  he  returned. 

“You  up  still,  Maud!”  said  he.  “ Why  did 
you  not  go  to  bed?”  He  spoke  with  a sharp, 
querulous  tone,  very  unusual  with  him  when  ad- 
dressing his  ward,  and  made  no  allusion  as  to 
where  he  had  been.  Maud  was  glad  that  she 
had  written  what  the  vicar  had  to  learn.  She 
slipped  the  paper  into  his  hand,  kissed  his  fore- 
head, and  ran  quickly  up  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  the  vicar  was  as  bland  as 
nsual,  perhaps  a trifle  more  bland  than  he  had 
been  for  a long  time.  He  asked  Maud  how  she 
had  passed  the  evening  at  Mr.  Plew’s,  and  seem- 
ed quite  amused  by  her  account  of  Mrs.  Plew’s 
anxiety  that  her  son  should  marry. 

“That  little  Miss  Turtle,  hey?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
How  absurd  it  seems  to  look  upon  Plew  in  the 
light  of  an  object  of  hopeless  attachment ! There 
is  an  incongruity  about  it  that  is  deliciously  ri- 
diculous.” 

“I  think,”  said  Maud,  rather  gravely,  “that 
Mr.  Plew  well  deserves  to  be  loved.  He  is  very 
kind  and  unselfish.” 

“Oh  yes,  child.  That  of  course.  That  is 
all  very  true.  There  is  a great  deal  of  home- 
spun,  simple  goodness  of  heart  about  poor  Plew. 
But  that  does  not  prevent  his  being  extremely 
comic  when  considered  in  a romantic  point  of 
view.  But  you’re  a wee  bit  matter-of-fact,  Maud- 
ie.  You  don’t  quite  perceive  the  humor  of  the 
thing.  Which  of  our  modern  writers  is  it  who 
observes  that  women  very  rarely  have  a sense  of 
humor?  Well,  why  in  the  world  don’t  Plew 
marry  little  Miss  Turtle?  Upon  my  word  I 
should  say  it  would  do  admirably !” 

“I’m  afraid — I think  that  Mr.  Plew  is  not  in 
love  with  Miss  Turtle,  Uncle  Charles.” 

“My  dear  Maudie!  How  can  you  be  so  in- 
tensely— what  shall  I say  ? — solemn  ? The  idea 
of  a ‘grande  passion’  between  a Plew  and  a 
Turtle  is  too  funny!” 

“I  think,  Uncle  Charles,”  said  Maud,  reso- 
lutely, and  not  without  a thrill  of  indignation  in 
her  voice,  “ I do  believe  that,  absurd  as  it  may 
seem,  Mr.  Plew  has  felt  a true  and  great  passion ; 
that  he  feels  it  still ; and  that  he  will  never  over- 
come it  as  long  as  he  lives.  ” 

For  one  brief  instant  the  vicar’s  face  was  cloud- 
ed over  by  a deep,  dark  frown — a frown  not  so 
much  of  anger  as  of  pain.  But  almost  imme- 
diately he  laughed  it  oft',  stroking  Maud’s  bright 
hair  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  when  she  was  a 
child,  and  saying,  “Pooh,  pooh,  little  Maudie! 
Little  soft-hearted,  silly  Maudie  thinks  that  be- 
cause she  has  a true  lover  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  be  in  love  too ! Set  your  mind  at 
rest,  little  Goldielocks.  And — go  whenever  you 
can  to  that  poor  old  woman.  It  will  be  but 
charitable.  Don’t  think  of  me.  I have  occupa- 
tions, and  duties,  and — besides,  I must  learn  to 
do  without  your  constant  companionship,  Maud- 
ie. I can  not  have  you  always  with  me.  Don’t 
mope  here  on  my  account,  my  dear  child.  And 
to  visit  the  sick  and  aged  is  an  act,  positively,  of 
Christian  duty.” 

Again  Maud  had  the  painful  perception  of 
something  hollow  in  all  this ; and  the  sense  of 
being  ashamed  of  the  perception.  The  suspicion 
would  force  itself  on  her  mind  that  the  vicar  pur- 
posely shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth  of  what  she  had 
said  of  Mr.  Plew  ; and^nMwebi'^thaHqe  urging 
her  not  to  stav  at  home  on  Ms  accouni,  tier  guard- 
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his  full  liberty  to  pass  his  own  time  how  and  with 
whom  he  pleased.  Mr.  Levincourt  said  no  word 
about  the  contents  of  the  written  paper  Maud 
had  given  him.  And  at  the  elose  of  the  above- 
recorded  conversation  he  rose  and  took  his  hat, 
as  though  about  to  go  out  according  to  his  cus- 
tom after  breakfast. 

“ Uncle  Charles !”  cried  Maud,  in  a low,  plead- 
ing voice,  “you  have  not  said  any  thing — did  you 
read  the  paper  I gave  you  last  night  ?” 

“Yes,  oh  yes,  I read  it,  thank  you,  my  dear 
child.  I — I was  not  wholly  unprepared  to  hear 
that  the  marriage  would  take  place  so  soon.  In 
— my  daughter’s  letter  to  me — she  said — justly 
enough — that  there  was  no  real  reason  for  a very 
long  delay.” 

Then  the  vicar  sauntered  out  of  the  house,  and 
down  the  long  gravel-walk,  with  as  unconcerned 
an  air  as  he  could  assume. 

“ He  seems  not  to  care,”  thought  Maud,  with 
sorrowful  wonder.  “ He  seems  to  care  so  much 
less  than  he  did  about  every  thing.  ” 

“Master  was  at  Meggitt’s  last  night,  Miss 
Maudie,”  said  Joanna,  as  she  cleared  away  the 
breakfast  things.  This  was  not  her  usual  task. 
Catherine,  the  younger  maid,  habitually  per- 
formed it ; and,  indeed,  Joanna  very  seldom 
now  left  her  own  domain  of  the  kitchen.  But 
it  seemed  that  on  this  occasion  she  had  come  up 
stairs  purposely  to  say  those  words  to  Maud. 
“Yes,  he  were."  she  repeated,  doggedly,  pro- 
voked at  Maud’s  silence,  and  changing  the  form 
of  her  affirmation  as  though  she  conceived  em- 
phasis to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  grammar. 

“ Well,  Joanna?” 

“ Oh,  very  well,  of  course,  Miss  Maudie ! It’s 
all  right  enough,  I dare  say.  Bless  your  sweet 
face!”  added  the  old  woman,  with  sudden  com- 
punction at  her  own  ill-humor,  “I’m  pleased  and 
thankful  as  you’ll  have  a good  husband  to  take 
care  of  you,  and  a house  of  your  own  to  go  to, 
my  dearie.  It  was  real  pretty  of  you  to  tell  old 
Joanna  all  about  it  when  you  came  back.  ’Tis 
the  best  bit  of  news  I’ve  heard  this  many  a long 
day.  ” 

Catherine  coming  into  the  room  at  this  junc- 
ture (much  surprised  to  see  herself  forestalled  in 
her  duty),  began  with  youthful  indiscretion  to 
announce  that  she  had  just  seen  Mrs.  Meggitt  at 
the  “general  shop;”  and  that  Mrs.  Meggitt  was 
as  high  and  saucy  as  high  and  saucy  could  be ; 
and  that  folks  did  say — She  was,  at  this  point, 
ignominiously  cut  short  by  Joanna,  whodemanded 
sternly  what  she  meant  by  gossiping  open-mouthed 
before  her  betters.  She  was  further  informed 
that  some  excuse  might  be  made  for  her  igno- 
rance, as  not  having  had  the  advantage  of  having 
lived  with  “county  families!”  not  but  what  she 
might  have  picked  up  a little  manners,  serving 
as  she  did  a real  gentleman  like  the  vicar,  and  a 
real,  right-down,  thorough-bred  lady  like  Miss 
Maudie ! And  was  finally  sent  down  stairs, 
somewhat  indignant  and  very  much  astonished. 

Maud  was  pained  and  puzzled  by  all  this.  And 
her  mind  dwelt  more  and  more  on  the  change 
she  observed  in  her  guardian.  There  was  only 
one  person  (always  saving  and  excepting  Hugh. 
But  then  Hugh  was  far  away.  And,  besides,  her 
great  endeavor  was  to  make  her  letters  to  him 
cheerful,  and  not  to  add  to  his  cares) — there  was 
but  one  to  whom  she  could  venture  to  hint  at  this 
source  of  trouble. 

The  friend  in  whom  she  could  unhesitatingly 
confide  was  Mrs.  Sheardown ; and  Maud  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  her.  But 
here,  again,  things  had  become  different  during 
her  more  than  twelve  months’  absence  from 
Shipley.  The  vicar  had  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  Sheardowns,  as  he  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  other  friends  and  acquaintances.  The  cap- 
tain and  his  wife  still  came  to  St.  Gildas,  but 
Joanna  said  it  was  nearly  three  months  since 
they  had  set  foot  within  the  vicarage ; and  the 
master  never  went  to  Lowater.  Maud  had  seen 
her  kind  friends  at  church.  They  had  greeted 
her  on  leaving  St.  Gildas  with  all  their  old  warmth 
of  affection  ; and  Mrs.  Sheardown  had  said  some 
word  about  her  coming  to  Lowater  so  soon  as  the 
vicar  could  spare  her.  But  they  had  not  been  to 
the  vicarage,  nor  had  Maud  thought  it  right  to 
offer  to  leave  her  guardian  alone  so  soon  after 
her  return.  Now,  however,  she  yearned  so  much 
for  the  sweetness  of  Nelly  Sheardown ’s  womanly 
sympathy,  and  the  support  of  Nelly  Sheardown ’s 
womanly  sense,  that  she  sent  off  a note  to  Lowa- 
ter House,  asking  what  day  she  might  go  over 
there,  as  she  longed  to  see  and  speak  with  its 
dear  master  and  mistress.  A reply  came  back 
as  quickly  as  it  was  possible  for  it  to  come.  This 
was  the  answer : 

“ Darling  Maud, — How  sweet  of  you  not  to 
mistrust  us ! We  have  not  been  to  see  you,  dear 
girl,  but  the  wherefores  (various)  must  be  ex- 
plained when  we  meet.  Come  on  Saturday  and 
sleep.  We  will  bring  you  back  when  we  drive 
in  to  church  the  next  day,  if  it  needs  must  be  so. 
Tom  and  Bobby  send  you  their  best  (Bobby 
amends  my  phrase.  He  insists  on  very  best) 
love.  Present  our  regards  to  the  vicar. 

“ Ever,  dear  Maud, 

“Your  loving  friend,  N.  S.” 

This  was  on  Monday.  Maud  easily  obtained 
the  vicar’s  permission  to  accept  Mrs.  Shear- 
down’s  invitation. 

“ Oh,  certainly,”  he  said.  “ Go  by  all  means. 
It  would  be  hard  to  expect  you  to  give  up  your 
friends  and  share  the  loneliness  of  my  life.  ” 

The  fact  was  that  the  vicar’s  life  was  not  lone- 
ly. Maud,  as  she  thought  of  the  companions  he 
chose,  and  the  society  he  had  voluntarily  aban- 
doned, felt  that  a lonely  life  would  have  been 
better  for  her  guardian  than  that  which  he  led. 
However,  she  looked  forward  eagerly  to  her  visit 
to  Lowater. 

But  before  the  appointed  Saturday  arrived  an 
event  happened  which  put  everv  thing  else  out 
mind  for  a while.  She  had  been  out 


one  morning,  visiting  some  poor  sick  people  in 
the  village,  and  her  way  homeward  lying  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mrs.  Plew’s  cottage,  she  had 
called  there,  to  have  a chat  with  the  old  lady. 
It  was  rather  later  than  she  had  intended  ^hen 
she  left  Mrs.  Plew’s ; and  she  hastened  home, 
fearing  to  be  late  for  the  two  o’clock  dinner. 
When  she  reached  the  vicarage,  the  house  door 
stood  ajar.  That  was  no  new  thing.  Maud  en- 
tered quietly  and  looked  into  the  dining-room. 
There  was  no  one  there,  nor  in  the  parlor.  Her 
guardian  had  not  yet  come  in,  then.  The  house 
was  very  silent.  She  called  Joanna.  No  one 
answered,  and  there  was  no  sound  of  voices  in 
the  kitchen.  Maud  ran  down  stairs,  and  found 
the  kitchen  empty ; but  through  the  lattice  win- 
dow she  saw  Joanna,  Catherine,  and  Joe  Dow- 
sett,  the  groom,  apparently  in  eager  conversa- 
tion. They  were  standing  beside  the  stable  door 
at  some  distance  from  the  house. 

“Joanna,”  called  Maud.  “Is  it  not  dinner 
time  ? Where  is  Mr.  Levincourt  ?” 

“Lord  a mercy,  there's  Miss  Maudie!”  cried 
Joanna,  as  excitedly  as  though  the  young  girl’s 
apparition  was  of  the  most  unexpected  and  tre- 
mendous nature.  Then  she  hobbled  quickly  up 
to  the  kitchen  door,  where  Maud  stood,  followed 
by  Catherine. 

“Is  any  thing  the  matter?”  asked  Maud. 

“Not  a bit  on  it,  Miss  Maudie.  Don’t  ye  be 
flustered.  Only  the  master’s  not  coming  home 
to  dinner,  lie’s  gone  to  Shipley  Magna.” 

“ To  Shipley  Magna !” 

“Yes:  here’s  Joe  Dowsett  as  ’ll  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Joe,  Joe,  come  here!  And  who  do 
you  think,  Miss  Maudie,  my  dear,  is  at  the 
Crown  Inn  there  ?” 

“ At  the  Crown  Inn  ? What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Why,  Miss  Veronica ! At  least  Miss  Veron- 
ica as  was.  And  her  new  husband.” 


stant  beating  of  their  hearts  than  can  be  done  in 
a day  by  the  strongest  “ navvy.”  2.  No  labor  is 
regarded  as  more  severe  than  that  of  the  mus- 
cles employed  during  a boat-race ; and  yet  their 
labor  is  only  three-fourths  of  that  exercised  day 
and  night  during  life  by  each  of  our  hearts. 
3.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  heart  expends  its  ex- 
treme force  in  lifting  its  own  weight  vertically. 
It  is  found  by  calculation  that  it  could  raise  its 
own  weight  19,754  feet,  or  nearly  four  miles,  in 
one  hour.  An  active  mountain-climber  can  lift 
his  own  body  at  the  rate  of  1000  feet  per  hoifr, 
which  is  only  one-twentieth  part  of  the  energy 
of  the  heart.  When  a prize  was  offered  some 
years  ago  for  the  locomotive  Alp  engine  that 
could  lift  its  own  weight  through  the  greatest 
height  in  one  hour,  it  was  gained  by  the  “ Bava- 
ria,” which  lifted  itself  (Professor  Haugliton 
says  “herself,”  but  why  a locomotive  should  be 
a female  we  don’t  know)  through  2700  feet  in  an 
hour.  This  result,  remarkable  as  it  is,  reaches 
only  one-eighth  part  of  the  energy  of  the  human 
heart.  Hence,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we 
regard  the  human  heart,  it  is  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  wonderful  mechanism  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

To  Suabpen  the  Appetite — Swallow  a whetstone, 
or  eat  a dollar’s  worth  at  a New  York  restaurant. 

If  you  want  to  get  a sure  crop  and  a big  yield,  sow 
wild  oats. 


A printer’s  devil  wanting  to  kiss  his  sweet-heart, 
addressed  her  as  follows : “Miss  Lucy,  can  I have  the 
pleasure  of  placing  my  * imprint’  upon  your  bill  f" 


A Nevada  editor  returns  thanks  to  his  friends  for 
two  Christmas  presents— a Bible  and  a bottle  of 
whisky.  He  says  he  has  perused  the  latter  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  and  feels  better. 


RECEPTION  OF  A BENEDICTINE 
MONK. 

On  page  220  we  give  an  illustration  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  reception  of  a new  member  into 
the  Benedictine  Order  at  Rome.  This  ceremo- 
ny was  performed  on  New  Year’s  Day,  in  the 
sumptuously-decorated  new  Church  of  St.  Paul 
Without  the  Walls,  built  in  the  desert  Cam- 
pagna,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  nearest 
houses  of  the  city,  on  the  road  called  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  by  which  the  Apostle  Paul  traveled 
to  Rome  after  his  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  The  novice  about  to  be  initiated  was  a 
young  man  from  America,  whose  name  is  not 
generally  known.  The  most  remarkable  feat- 
ure of  the  ceremonial  is  that  which  is  shown  in 
the  engraving.  The  newly -made  monk  lay 
down  upon  the  floor  (a  mosaic  pavement),  which 
was  spread  with  a piece  of  black  velvet  in  this 
place,  and  he  was  then  completely  covered  with 
a pall  of  black  silk  held  by  two  boys.  This  is 
designed  for  an  emblematic  representation  of  his 
act  of  self-surrender  in  dying  to  the  world.  Aft- 
er the  performance  of  the  mass,  he  was  desired 
by  the  officiating  priest  to  arise  from  the  state 
of  death,  and  to  enter  a state  of  new  spiritual 
life ; upon  which  the  black  pall  was  removed. 


N 

FONT  OF  HOLY-WATER  IN 
ST.  PETER’S. 

On  entering  the  nave  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  first 
things  which  strike  the  visitor’s  attention  are  the 
two  fonts  of  holy-water,  shown  in  our  illustration 
on  page  220.  The  cherubs,  of  white  marble,  by 
which  these  fonts  are  guarded,  are  each  about 
the  size  of  a full-grow  n man  ; but  the  great  size 
of  the  surrounding  architecture  makes  them  seem 
small.  They  are  beautiful  works  of  sculpture. 
The  drapery  around  them  is  partly  of  white  and 
partly  of  black  marble.  The  gigantic  shell  which 
holds  the  water  is  of  a rich  deep  yellow  or  orange 
marble.  The  cherubs,  while  holding  this  shell, 
seem  to  be  presenting  it  with  an  action  as  if  of 
desire  that  all  would  come  and  partake  of  the 
water.  There  is  a font  of  similar  design  and 
sculpture  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  near  the  en- 
trance doors.  Each  font  is  placed  between  two 
of  the  great  pilasters,  and  the  drapery  of  the 
figures  is  spread  out  over  the  mouldings  of  the 
bases  of  those  pilasters.  Many  interesting  groups 
of  people  are  seen  at  these  fonts,  dipping  their 
hands  into  the  water  and  crossing  themselves,  as 
they  enter  the  church,  with  their  faces  to  the  high 
altar.  Some  may  be  seen  on  their  knees,  at 
prayer.  Children  are  often  held  up  to  dip  their 
hands  into  the  water ; but  sometimes  their  mo- 
thers give  them  a little  of  it  in  their  hands,  with 
which  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  crossing  them- 
selves. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  HEART. 

Professor  IIaughton  has  recently  calcu- 
lated the  total  daily  work  performed  by  the  hu- 
man heart.  He  starts  with  the  following  pos- 
tulates, which  the  physiologists  will  readily 
grant : 1.  That  three  ounces  of  blood  are  driven 


Did  any  body  ever  see  a “ train  of  thought"  on  a 
railway? 


A candidate  for  medical  honors  having  thrown  him- 
self almost  into  a fever  from  his  incapacity  to  answer 
the  questions,  was  asked:  “How  would  you  sweat  a 
person  for  the  rheumatism?"  He  replied:  “I  would 
send  him  here  to  be  examined." 


Worldly  Obligations—' The  dews  of  the  earth. 


A clergyman  at  Cambridge  preached  a sermon  which 
one  of  the  auditors  commended.  “ Yes,”  said  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  it  was  mentioned,  “it  was  a good 
sermon,  but  he  stole  it.”  This  was  repeated  to  the 
preacher,  who  resented  it,  and  called  on  the  gentle- 
man to  retract.  “I  will,”  replied  the  aggressor.  “I 
said  you  had  stolen  the  sermon.  I find  I was  wrong, 
for  on  referring  to  the  book  whence  I thought  it  was 
taken,  I found  it  there." 


Elevated  railways  will  be  a good  field  for  highway- 
men.   


A little  fellow  has  just  begun  going  to  the  public 
schools.  His  mother,  to  stimulate  him  to  attention 
to  his  lessons,  said  to  him  the  other  day : 

“ Charley,  if  you  study  hard,  you  may  some  day  be- 
come President  of  the  United  States,  like  George 
Washington.  Who  knows  ?" 

“ Don’t  talk  to  me  about  being  President!"  ex- 
claimed he;  “every  body’s  going  to  be  President. 
When  we  go  to  school,  the  first  thing  the  teacher  does 
she  calls  the  names  of  all  the  little  boys,  and  they  all 
say  ‘ President’  I don’t  want  to  be  President." 


The  Jookey-Club  Perfume— Essence  of  horse-rad- 
ish.   


Sentence  of  death  was  once  passed  upon  a notorious 
villain  by  a popular  judge,  who  desired  to  maintain 
and  extend  his  popularity.  He  said : “ Mr.  Green, 
you  have  just  been  found  guilty.  Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  stand  up,  Mr.  Green  ? I really  would  not 
trouble  you,  Mr.  Green,  but  such  is  the  established 
custom  of  the  court.  As  I was  saying,  Mr.  Green,  you 
have  been  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  Mr.  Green,  of— of 
—I  believe  you  called  it  murder,  Mr.  Foreman  of  the 
jury  ? yes— murder.  You  will  please  take  notice,  Mr. 
Green,  that  it  is  the  jury  who  find  yon  guilty,  not  I, 
Mr.  Green.  I express  no  opinion  on  the  subject,  but 
I am  compelled  by  the  law— it's  a mere  formality,  so 
far  as  I am  concerned,  Mr.  Green— to  sentence  you  to 
be  hanged  bv  the  neck  till  you  are  dead— dead.  At 
what  time  would  it  be  agreeable  to  yon  to  be  hanged, 
Mr.  Green  ?” 


A Savage  Tab— Tar-tar. 


“Well,  Patrick,  what  have  you  to  say  about  steal- 
ing the  pig?"  “Well,  yer  Honor,  ye  see  it  was  jist 
this : Pig  took  upon  him  to  sleep  in  my  bit  of  a garden 
for  three  nights,  yer  Honor,  and  I jist  sayzed  him  foor 
the  rint !” 


Change  in  the  Money  Market— Silver. 1 


With  regard  to  articles  of  merchandise,  we  find  that 
iron  is  firm,  but  India  rubber  is  a little  yielding. 
Chloroform  is  still  a drug  in  the  market,  and  mill- 
stones are  difficult  to  move.  Oysters  yesterday  were 
opened  quietly,  and  ultimately  went  down  still  lower. 
Lead  is  rather  heavy,  but  tin  is  eagerly  sought  fou  A 
prospectus  has  been  issued  of  a new  Aquarium  Com- 
pany, but  the  tendency  is  to  throw  cold  water  upon  it. 
The  Tobacco  Loan  still  remains  popular,  borrowers 
of  cigars  being  easily  found. 


COURTSHIP. 

Clara,  I love  but  thee  alone 
(Thus  sighed  the  tender  youth) ; 

Oh,  hear  me,  then,  my  passion  own, 

With  trembling  lips,  in  earnest  tone : 

Indeed  I speak  the  truth. 

He  paused— the  blush  o’erspread  her  cheek, 
She  let  him  draw  her  near ; 

Scarce  for  emotion  could  she  speak, 

Yet  still  she  asks  in  accents  meek, 

How  much  he  had  a year ! 


from  each  ventricle  at  each  stroke  of  the  heart. 
2.  That  the  hydrostatical  pressure  on  the  left 
ventricle  and  aorta,  against  which  the  blood  is 
forced  out,  amounts  to  a column  of  blood  9923 
feet  in  vertical  height.  3.  That  the  muscular 
force  of  the  left  ventricle,  in  contracting,  bears 
to  that  of  the  right  ventriple  the  ratio  of  13  to  5. 
His  calculations  show  that  the  daily  work  done 
by  the  left  ventricle  is  89.706  foot-tons,  while 
that  done  by  the  right  ventricle  is  34.502  foot- 
tons,  so  that  the  total  daily  work  of  the  heart  is 
equivalent  to  a force  lifting  more  than  124  tons 
through  one  foot  of  ver.ticle  height.  The  follow- 
ing illustrations  will  enable  our  readers  to  appre- 
ciate this  enormous  force  more  fully:  1.  Three 
old  women,  sitting  beside  the  fire,  alternately 
spinning  and  sleepiug,  do  more  work  by 


Where  would  you  look  for  a coarse  race  of  men  .— 
On  a race  course. 


A Boston  writer,  in  alluding  to  the  musical  taste  of 
the  Hub,  says : “Our  ears  have  been  cultivated  until 
they  overshadow  our  other  organs. 

The  Miser's  Disease— Money-mania. 

A soldier  was  wounded  by  a shell  from  Fort  Wag- 
ner. He  was  going  to  the  rear.  “Wounded  by  a 
shell  f”  some  one  asked.  “ Yes,”  he  coolly  answered ; 
“ I was  right  under  the  darned  thing  when  the  bot- 
tom dropped  out.” 

A Woman  of  Metal— A belle. 

Philos 

sense  oi 

this  accounts 


Iqeophem;  sax  Ihirt,  closing  the  eyes  makes  the 
of’Setariug  ntord  acute.  A wag  suggests  that 
. , iccounts  for  the  many  eyes  that  dose  in  our 
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Mordaunt  was  insane,  and 
unable  to  instruct  her  attor- 
neys; and  her  mental  con- 
dition was  the  issue  before  - 

the  court.  It  was  given  to  / 

the  jury  after  a long  and  / 

painful  trial,  and  the  verdict  / 

was  that  the  lady  was  insane.  / 

The  question  of  her  guilt  was  / 

not  touched,  and  the  jury  I 

were  instructed  that  their  / 
finding  in  the  present  issue  / 
need  not  affect  the  main  / 
question  of  Sir  Charles  / 

Mordaunt  proceeding  with  / 

his  suit  for  a divorce.  If  the 
lady  was  out  of  her  mind  now, 
and  in  the  course  of  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  years  she 
regained  her  reason,  Sir 
Charles  would  have  as  good 
a right  to  sue  for  a divorce  as  i 
if  his  wife  had  remained  sane.  \ 

The  great  sensation  of  the  \ 

trial  was  the  appearance  of  \ 

the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  \ 

witness-box,  to  answer  the  \ :i§||| 

serious  charges  made  against  \ -4H11 

him.  In  the  most  solemn  \ Y 

manner  he  asserted  his  inno-  \ 

cence  of  all  complicity  in  this 
miserable  business;  and  his 
exculpation  was  received  with 
great  satisfaction  by  the  En-  \f  \ 

glish  public.  It  is  said  that  \ 

his  mother  w rote  him  a most 
affectionate  letter  of  congrat- 
ulation immediately  after  his 
examination,  and  invited  him 
to  call  upon  her  with  the 
Princess. 

In  connection  with  this  outline  of  the  most 
painful  scandal  that  has  occupied  the  English 
courts  for  many  years,  we  give  a portrait  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  he  appeared  in  the  witness- 
box,  and  one  of  Lady  Mordaunt.  We  also  give 
an  illustration  of  Walton  Hall,  Sir  Charles  Mor- 
daunt’s  seat  in  Warwickshire.  Walton  Hall  is 
a large,  spacious  building,  designed  by  the  cele- 
brated architect  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  and  con- 
structed at  a cost  of  £60,000.  The  Hall  is  beau- 
tifully situated ; the  grounds  are  splendid  and 
well  kept ; and  the  surrounding  neighborhood  is 
exceedingly  picturesque. 


LADY  MORDAUNT. 


board  an  East  Indiaman  for  a long  voyage.  There 
were  six  of  us  on  board  of  about  the  same  age, 
and  we  had  about  the  same  duties  to  perform. 
The  ship — the  old  Lady  Dunlop — was  a large 
one,  and  our  crew  was  large  in  proportion,  there 
being  fifty -two,  all  told.  We  “ boys,  ” as  we  were 
called,  messed  together,  and  in  all  other  respects 
were  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  crew,  just  as 
much  as  the  officers  were.  Our  captain  was  a 
noble-hearted,  honorable  man,  kind  and  gener- 
ous, but  yet  very  strict. 

Now  we  boys  had  learned,  in  the  course  of  our 
travels,  to  drink  our  grog  as  well  as  any  sailors. 
When  we  could  get  on  shore  we  would  invariably 
indulge  in  our  cups,  and  not  unfrequently  would 
we  come  off  in  a state  any  thing  but  sober.  I 
said  ‘ ‘ we,  ” but  there  was  one  of  our  number  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  touch  a drop  of  any  thing 
intoxicating.  His  name  was  John  Small. 

Now  Jack  Small  not  only  refrained  entirely 
from  drinking  himself,  but  he  used  sometimes  to 
ask  us  to  let  the  stuff  alone.  He  gave  that  job 
up,  however ; for  we  made  such  sport  of  him  that 
he  was  glad  to  let  us  alone.  But  our  captain  had 
sharp  eyes,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  began 
to  show  Jack  favors  which  he  did  not  show  to  us. 
He  would  often  take  him  on  shore  with  him  to 
spend  the  night,  and  such  things  as  that,  while 
we  were  kept  on  board  the  ship.  That  wasn’t 
all.  He  learned  faster  than  we  did — he  was  a 
better  sailor  and  had  learned  more  of  navigation. 
It  got  so  at  length  that  Jack  w as  called  upon  to 
take  the  deck  sometimes,  when  the  officers  were 
busy ; and  he  used  to  w'ork  out  the  reckoning  at 
noon  as  regularly  as  did  the  captain.  Yet  Jack 
was  in  our  mess,  and  he  was  a constant  eyesore. 
We  saw  that  he  was  reaching  rapidly  ahead  of 
us  in  every  useful  particular,  and  yet  we  wouldn’t 


GOING  ALOFT. 

[See  Illustration  on  Page  217.] 

One  evening  a party  of  old  ship-masters  met 
at  a social  supper.  After  the  cloth  was  removed, 
and  the  wine  began  to  circulate  freely,  some  of 
the  older  captains  commenced  spinning  yarns 
about  their  own  adventures  at  sea.  Among  the 
number  was  Captain  Sutter,  as  fine  a man  and 
good  a sailor  as  ever  trod  a deck.  It  was  ob- 
served that  he  drank  nothing  but  water;  and 
when  it  became  his  turn  to  entertain  the  compa- 
ny with  a story,  he  began  as  follows : 

Well,  shipmates,  to  show  you  why  I don’t  and 
can’t  drink  with  you,  so  that  you  won’t  take  my 
refusal  as  a mark  of  coldness  or  disrespect,  I will 
give  you  a chapter  from  the  story  of  my  early 
sailor  life.  It  is  a very  important  chapter,  too ; 
for  on  the  incident  I am  about  to  relate  the  w'hole 
of  my  subsequent  manhood  was  built. 

I w’as  very  young  when  I first  went  to  sea,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  I considered  myself  quite 
a sailor.  When  I was  eighteen  I was  shipped  on 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IN  THE  WITNESS-BOX. 


himself  seems  to  have  hinted  some  such  opinion, 
and  it  is  one  which  we  certainly  hold.”  For  it 
is  no  doubt  true,  adds  the  Gazette,  “ that  for 
offenses  such  as  are  implied  in  this  trial,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  committed  among  rich 
great  people,  or  what  is  called  ‘society,’  pub- 
licity is  the  direst  punishment,  and  the  surest 
warning  and  safeguard.”  This  is  not  a very 
flattering  picture  of  the  condition  of  English  so- 
ciety. 

Without  going  into  these  details,  the  main 
facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows:  In  1866  Sir 
Charles  Mordaunt  married  a daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Moncreiffe.  The  marriage  proved 
an  unhappy  one;  and  several  months  ago  Sir 
Charles  commenced  a suit  for  divorce,  charg- 
ing his  wife  with  criminal  familiarity  w ith  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Viscount  Cole,  and  Sir  Fred- 
erick Johnstone.  The  defense  was,  that  Lady 


THE  MORDAUNT  SCANDAL. 

This  painful  domestic  scandal,  which  for  some 
weeks  past  has  filled  the  English  newspapers,  de- 
rives its  principal  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
involved  the  character  of  a Prince  of  the  Blood 
and  several  persons  of  high  rank.  The  details 
of  the  trial,  as  given  in  the  English  press,  are  so 
grossly  indecent  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  aft- 
er publishing  the  whole,  makes  a humble  confes- 
sion of  its  crime  against  society  and  morals,  but 
endeavors  to  excuse  its  course  on  the  ground  that 
but  for  the  “dread  of  public  scandal — that  po- 
tent dread — it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
in  a few  years  what  Lady  Mordaunt  is  said  to 
have  alleged  in  excuse  would  really  have  truth 
and  validity : these  crimes  would  only  be  what 
‘every  body’  permitted  themselves  to  enjoy  in 
gay  society  now  and  then.  Lord  Penzance 
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open  our  eyes.  We  were  envious  of  his  good  As  Jack  thus  spoke  he  turned  toward  the  door, 
fortune,  ns  we  called  it,  and  used  to  seize  every  but  one  of  us  stopped  him. 
oppoitunity  to  tease  him.  But  he  never  got  an-  “Hold  on,  Jack,”  said  he,  wiping  his  eyes, 
gry  in  return.  He  sometimes  would  laugh  at  us,  “ You  sha’n’t  go  alone.  I have  got  a mother, 
and  at  others  he  would  so  feelingly  chide  us  that  and  I love  her  as  well  as  you  love  yours,  and 
we  would  remain  silent  for  a while.  your  mother  shall  not  be  happier  than  mine ; for 

At  length  the  idea  entered  our  heads  that  Jack  I swear  that  she  shall  never  have  a drunken  son. 
should  drink  with  us.  We  talked  the  matter  I’ll  drink  no  more !” 

over  in  the  mess,  when  Jack  was  absent,  and  we  “ Give  me  your  hand,  old  fellow!”  exclaimed 
mutually  pledged  each  other  that  we  would  make  the  rest  of  us  in  chorus,  starting  from  our  seats ; 
him  drink  at  the  first  opportunity.  After  this  and  before  many  minutes  we  all  agreed  to  imi- 
determination  was  taken  we  treated  Jack  more  tate  Jack’s  noble  resolution.  We  called  for  pen, 
kindly,  and  he  was  happier  than  he  had  been  for  ink,  and  paper,  and  made  Jack  draw  up  a pledge, 
some  time.  We  were  on  our  homeward-bound  He  signed  it  first  and  we  followed  him,  and  when 
passage,  by  the  way  of  Brazil,  and  our  ship  the  deed  was  done  I know  we  were  far  happier 
stopped  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  we  were  to  remain  than  we  had  been  before  for  years.  The  wine 
a week  or  so.  One  pleasant  morning  we  six  upon  the  table  was  not  touched,  and  the  liquor 
youngsters  received  permission  to  go  on  shore  we  had  drank  during  the  forenoon  was  now  all 
and  spend  the  whole  day ; and  accordingly  we  gone  in  its  effect. 

rigged  up  in  our  best  togs  and  were  earned  to  Toward  evening  we  returned  to  the  ship, 
the  landing.  There  was  a frown  upon  the  captain’s  brow  as 

Now  was  our  chance,  and  we  put  our  heads  to-  we  came  over  the  side,  for  he  had  never  known 
gether  to  see  how  it  should  be  done.  Jack’s  vfery  us  to  come  off  from  a day’s  liberty  sober.  But 
first  desire,  as  soon  as  he  got  on  shore,  was  to  go  when  we  all  come  over  the  side  and  reported 
up  and  examine  the  various  things  of  interest  in  ourselves  to  him  his  countenance  lighted  up. 
the  city.  He  wanted  to  visit  the  churches  and  He  could  hardly  give  credit  to  the  evidence  of 
such  like  places,  and  to  please  him  we  agreed  to  his  own  senses. 

go  with  him  if  he  would  go  and  take  dinner  with  “Boys,”  said  he,  “ what  does  this  mean ?” 

us.  He  agreed  to  this  at  once,  and  we  thought  “ Show  him  the  paper,”  whispered  I. 

we  had  him  sure.  We  planned  that  after  dinner  Jack  had  our  pledge,  and  without  speaking  he 
was  eaten  we  would  have  some  light,  sweet  wine  handed  it  to  the  captain.  He  took  it  and  read 
brought  on,  and  that  we  would  contrive  to  get  it,  and  his  face  changed  its  expression  several 
rum  enough  into  what  he  drank  to  upset  him ; times.  At  length  I saw  a tear  start  to  his  eye. 
for  nothing  on  earth  would  please  us  more  than  “Boys,”  he  said,  as  he  folded  up  the  paper, 
to  get  Jack  drunk,  and  carry  him  on  board  in  “ let  me  keep  this,  and  if  you  stick  to  your  noble 
that  condition.  Then  we  fancied  the  captain’s  resolution  you  shall  never  want  a friend  while  I 
favoritism  would  be  at  an  end,  and  that  he  would  live.” 

no  longer  look  upon  our  rival  with  more  prefer-  We  let  the  captain  keep  the  paper,  and  when 
ence  than  upon  ourselves.  he  had  put  it  in  his  pocket  he  came  and  took  us 

Dinner-time  came  at  length.  It  was  a capital  each  in  turn  by  the  hand.  He  was  much  affect- 
dinner,  and  we  came  to  it  with  sharpened  appe-  ed,  and  I knew  that  the  circumstance  made  him 
tites.  But  when  the  wine  was  brought  in,  Jack  happy.  From  that  day  our  prospects  brightened, 
not  only  refused  to  taste  it,  but  declined  to  re-  Jack  Small  no  more  had  our  envy;  for  he  took 
main  in  our  company.  We  cried  out  against  hold  and  taught  us  in  navigation,  and  we  were 
him  as  a mean,  stingy  fellow,  who  thought  him-  proud  of  him.  On  the  next  voyage  we  all  six 
self  too  good  to  associate  with  us,  and  accused  rated  as  able  seamen,  and  received  full  wages, 
him,  at  last,  of  trying  to  step  over  our  heads  on  and  we  left  not  that  noble-hearted  captain  until 
the  ship,  and  all  the  unpleasant  things  we  could  we  left  to  become  officers  on  board  other  ships, 
think  of  to  make  the  poor  fellow  unhappy.  At  Jack  Small  is  now  one  of  the  best  masters  in 
first  he  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  leave  us  and  the  world,  and  I believe  that  the  rest  of  our  par- 
return  to  the  ship  alone ; but  suddenly,  in  a quiet  ty  are  still  living,  honored  and  respected  men. 
tone,  he  said,  “ Shipmates,  listen  to  me  a mo-  Three  years  ago  we  all  met,  the  whole  six  of  us, 
ment.  Since  matters  have  come  to  this  pass  I at  dinner  again,  and  not  one  of  us  had  broken 
have  resolved  to  tell  you  something  which  I nev-  that  pledge  which  we  made  in  the  hotel  at  Rio. 
er  meant  to  reveal.  My  story  is  short.  From  We  had  all  stuck  to  the  sea,  and  were  then  com- 
my  earliest  childhood  I never  knew  what  it  was  manders  of  good  ships. 

to  have  a happy  home.  My  father  was  a drunk-  That  is  my  story ; and  now  y u know  why  I 
ard ! Once  he  had  been  a good  man  and  a good  can’t  drink  with  you,  and,  as  I s.  id  at  first,  will 
husband,  but  rum  ruined  all  his  manhood  and  not  take  my  refusal  as  a mark  disrespect  or 
made  a brute  of  him.  I can  remember  how  cold  want  of  good-fellowship, 
and  cheerless  the  winter  used  to  be.  We  had 
no  fire — no  food — no  clothes — no  joy — no  no- 
thing-nothing but  misery  Oh!  how  my  mo-  METHODIST  BOOK  CONCERN, 
ther  prayed  to  God  for  her  husband ; and  I,  who 

could  but  just  prattle,  learned  to  pray  too.  HEAR  BOTH  SIDES. 

“ When  I grew  older  I had  to  go  out  and  beg  ‘ ‘ One  word,  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
for  bread.  All  cold  and  shivering  I waded  which  the  minority  report  got  into  the  secular 
through  the  deep  snow,  with  my  clothes  in  tat-  press.  When  the  minority  had  presented  thea- 
ters and  my  freezing  feet  almost  bare.  And  I report,  and  it  had  been  rejected,  they  held  a 
saw  other  children  of  my  own  age  dressed  warm  meeting  and  concluded  not  to  throw  their  report 
and  comfortable,  and  I knew  they  were  happy,  before  the  public  through  the  secular  press,  but 
for  they  laughed  and  sang  as  they  bounded  along  through  the  first  occurring  Annual  Conference, 
toward  school.  Those  boys  had  sober  fathers.  Next  morning,  Sir,  I got  up,  came  out  of  my 
I knew  that  their  fathers  were  no  better  than  room  into  the  study  of  Mr.  Daniel  Drew,  with 
mine  had  been  once ; for  my  mother  had  told  whom  I lodged,  and  he  handed  me  the  New  York 
me  how  noble  my  father  could  be  if  rum  were  Tribune , saying : ‘ Here  is  the  report  of  the  ma- 
not  in  his  way.  jority  of  the  Committee.’  I thought  it  was  no 

“Time  passed  on  and  I was  eight  years  old,  time,  Sir,  to  mince  matters  when  the  majority 
and  those  eight  years  had  been  years  of  such  could  not  wait  even  for  the  official  paper,  and  I 
Borrow  and  suffering  as  I pray  God  I may  never  sent  word  to  Brother  Vernon,  the  Secretary, 
again  experience.  At  length,  one  cold  morning,  who  had  the  minority  report,  that  he  should  give 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  my  father  was  not  at  home,  it  at  once  to  the  secular  press.  4 Will  you  take 
He  had  not  been  at  home  through  the  night,  the  responsibility  ?’  said  the  person  to  whom  I 
My  mother  sent  me  to  the  tavern  to  see  if  I could  spoke.  I answered : 4 Yes,  Sir ; these  gentlemen 
find  him.  I had  gone  half  the  w-ay  when  I saw  are  in  hot  haste  to  employ  the  secular  press 
something  in  the  snow  by  the  side  of  the  road,  against  the  minority,  and  thev  shall  have  their 
I stopped,  and  a shudder  ran  through  me,  for  it  fill  of  it.’  If  there  is  any  thing  wrong,  then,  in 
looked  like  a human  form.  I went  up  to  it,  and  the  minority  report  being  published  in  the  secu- 
tumed  the  head  over  and  brushed  the  snow  from  lar  press,  just  put  it  on  my  head ; I can  stand  it. 
the  face.  It  w-as  my  father,  and  he  was  stiff  and  Never  in  my  life,  Sir,  did  I stop  to  ask : 4 What 
cold ! I laid  my  hand  upon  his  pale  brow,  and  is  popular  ?’  I ask,  4 What  is  right  ?’  and  when 
it  was  like  solid  marble.  He  was  dead ! I see  the  right  I will  do  it,  though  the  heavens 

“I  went  to  the  tavern  and  told  the  people  fall.  So  have  I acted  in  this  matter,  and  so  I 
there  what  I had  found,  and  the  landlord  sent  shall  continue  to  act,  in  the  firm  conviction  that 
two  of  his  men  to  carry  the  frozen  body  of  my  the  Church  will  demand  that  these  wrongs  be 
father  home.  Oh,  shipmates,  I can  not  tell  you  righted. 

how  my  poor  mother  wept  and  groaned.  She  “I  found  myself  compelled,  Mr.  Chairman, 
sank  down  upon  her  knees  and  clasped  that  icy  to  be  in  New  York  in  the  month  of  February, 
corpse  to  her  heart,  as  though  she  would  have  against  my  judgment,  to  renew  an  investigation 
given  it  life  from  the  warmth  of  her  own  breast,  over  which  two  weeks  had  been  spent  last  No- 
She  loved  her  husband  through  all  his  errors,  vember,  at  large  expense  to  the  Church  and  great 
and  her  love  was  all-powerful  now.  The  two  inconvenience  to  the  work.  I was  there  repre- 
men went  away  and  left  the  dead  body  still  on  senting  an  Episcopal  district  stretching  from  the 
the  floor.  My  mother  whispered  to  me  to  come  Delaware  line  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  bound 
and  kneel  by  her  side.  I did  so.  4 My  child,’  to  maintain  the  rights  of  that  district.  Two 
she  said  to  me,  and  the  big  tears  were  yet  roll-  members  of  that  Committee,  with  myself,  repre- 
ing  down  her  cheeks,  4 you  know  what  has  caused  senting  Episcopal  districts,  thought  it  our  con- 
all  this.  This  man  was  once  as  noble  and  happy  scientious  duty  to  reiterate  in  February  what  we 
and  true  as  man  can  be,  but  oh ! see  how  he  has  had  said  in  November,  and  not  to  stultify  our- 
been  stricken  down.  Promise  me,  my  child,  oh ! selves  before  the  Church  and  the  A merican  people. 
promise,  here,  before  God  and  your  dead  father,  44  The  Book  Committee  required  Dr.  Lana- 
and  your  broken-hearted  mother,  that  you  will  han  to  make  his  communications  in  writing; 
never,  never,  never  touch  a single  drop  of  the  and  although  Dr.  Lanahan  complied,  the  Sen- 
fatal  poison  that  has  wrought  for  us  all  this  ior  Agent,  Dr.  Carlton,  although  required  to 
&“sei7  • _ do  the  same,  never  furnished  an  item,  but,  when 

“Shipmates,  I did  promise  all  my  mother  the  overwhelming  statement  of  Dr.  Lanahan 
asked,  and  God  knows  that  to  this  moment  that  was  read,  got  up  and  said  he  had  no  written 
promise  has  never  been  broken.  My  father  was  statement,  and  could  not  refute  the  statement  of 
buried,  and  some  good  kind  neighbors  helped  us  his  colleague.  The  truth  is,  he  was  overwhelm- 
through  the  winter.  When  the  next  spring  ed,  as  were  the  members  of  the  Committee,  by 
come  I could  work,  and  I earned  something  for  the  startling  facts  presented  and  the  evidence 
my  mother.  At  length  I found  a chance  to  ship ; sustaining  them. 

and  every  time  1 go  home  I have  some  money  “Now,  Sir,  what  do  we  see?  The  editor  of 
for  my  mother.  Not  for  the  wealth  of  the  whole  an  official  paper  throwing  his  iron  flail  at  one  of 
world  would  I break  the  pledge  I gave  my  mo-  the  publishers  of  the  paper,  and  attempting  to 
fiber  and  my  God  on  that  dark,  cold  morning,  put  down  the  minoritv  of  the  Committee,  who 
lhat  is  all,  shipmates.  Let  me  go  now,  and  honestly  spoke  their  sentiments  to  the  Church, 
you  may  enjoy  you  pelves;  ^|cn»,:-for  I do  not  It  is  about  time  that  the  editors  were  taught  that 
beneve  that  you  will  again  urge  me  to  drink.”  they  are  not  the  proprietors  of  the  several  Con- 
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ference  papers,  but  simply  the  servants  of  the  I Hickson,  that  they  shall  live  and  reside  together 


Church.  They  are  subject,  as  you  know,  Sir, 
to  the  authority  of  the  same  Book  Committee, 


during  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and  that 
they  shall  mutually  exert  themselves  by  work 


ho,  in  the  absence  of  the  General  Conference,  and  labor,  and  by  following  all  their  business 


have  the  power  to  suspend  them. 


pursuits  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  skill,  and 


“It  is  represented  to  the  country  that  the  Book  understanding,  and  by  advising  and  assisting 
Committee  accepted  the  report  of  the  minority,  each  other,  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  advant- 
which  is  contrary  to  the  truth ; for  they  rejected  age,  and  also  to  provide  for  themselves  and  each 
it  by  a vote  of  8 to  4,  and  afterward,  when  they  other  the  best  supports  and  comforts  of  life 
proposed  to  reconsider  it,  I just  reached  my  hand  which  their  means  and  income  may  afford, 
to  the  Secretary’s  table  and  put  it  in  my  breast-  And  for  the  true  and  faithful  performance  of  this 
pocket.  Finding  they  were  in  a trap, 4 Mr.  Chair-  agreement,  each  'of  the  said  parties  bindeth  him- 
man,’  says  one,  4 1 move  a reconsideration  of  the  self  and  herself  unto  the  other  finally  by  this 
vote,  in  order  to  have  the  document  sealed  up  agreement,  as  witness  the  hands  of  the  said  par- 
with  the  rest  of  the  papers  and  sent  forward  to  ties,  this  day  and  year  above  written.”  For  this 
the  General  Conference.’  I saw  then  that  they  precious  document  five-and-thirty  shillings  had 


for  brethren  to  spend  their  time  in  reconsidering  one,  and  is  just  such  a deed  as  may  be  expected 

what  is  not  before  them.  You  had  a paper  be-  to  be  drawn  up  between  man  and  wife  in  the 

fore  you,  but  you  kicked  it  out ; and  now  I give  happy  coining  time  when  the  clamorous  preach- 

you  notice  that  you  will  meet  it  at  the  Annual  ers  of  the  equality  of  both  sexes  of  man  shall 

Conferences.’  One  member  said,  4 1 am  sur-  have  altered  the  laws  affecting  matrimony  to 
prised  that  my  venerable  friend  should  clutch  a the  utmost  of  their  desires,  and  established  con- 
paper  that  belongs  to  the  Committee ;’  to  which  nubiality  upon  a proper  commercial  basis. 

I replied,  4 Where  I am  known  I am  not  supposed 
to  clutch  any  thing  that  does  not  belong  to  me.  ’ 

“I  had  tried,  Sir,  in  every  possible  way,  to  A Splbndid  Prize.— A large  engraving  of  the  cele- 

trpt  in  the  minorifv  iWnrf  and  ««id  • ‘ Vnu  vi-ill  brated  picture,  “The  Picnic  on  the  Fourth  of  July;” 

get  in  tne  minority  leport,  and  said . You  wifi  eize(  35  inche8  Fine  copie8  of  thi8  maglliflCent 

certainly,  as  Christian  gentlemen,  extend  the  picture,  on  heavy  plate  paper,  worth  $10  each,  are  to  be 

same  courtesy  to  us  that  the  Supreme  Court  ex-  given  as  a premium  to  each  subscriber  to  Demorest’s 
K1,ded  ,o  « minorB,  of  .ha,  body  ' Ba,  I had 

just  as  w ell  w lustled  to  a whirlwind  or  talked  to  scription)  for  the  postage  on  the  engraving  (which  will 


scription)  for  the  postage  on  the  engraving  (which  will 
be  mailed,  securely  done  up  on  a roller).  Address 
unfair  manner  all  throughthe  examination ; but,  Demorebt’b  Monthly  Magazine,  83S  Broadway,  N.Y. 

as  I had  gone  there  against  my  wishes,  I determ-  [ . . .=■ 

inedto  stay  and  see  the  end,  regardless  of  the  Coughs  and  Colds  abe  often  overlooked.  A con- 
wrongs  I witnessed.  And  now,  Sir,  I do  not  tinuance  for  any  length  of  time  causes  irritation  of 
hesitate  to  say  that  if  vou  fail  to  put  the  mark  of  tAe  Lu,uA?  or  some  chronic  Throat  Disease.  “ Brown's 
,hi.  Conference  npon  the  proceeding,  in  this  cnee, 

and  upon  the  editors  of  this  paper  (the  Christian,  and  immediate  relief 

Advocate'),  no  man  who  goes  hereafter  to  that  Owing  to  the  good  reputation  and  popularity  of  the 
Book  Concern  from  ,hi,  Epiecopnl  dteric,  will  ZtSTSSStS  ££ 

dare  to  unearth  any  amount  of  defalcation  that  the  true  “ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches."  Sold  every 


this  Conference  upon  the  proceedings  in  this  case, 

and  upon  the  editors  of  this  paper  (the  Christian  and  immediate  relief 

Advocate ),  no  man  who  goes  hereafter  to  that  Owing  to  the  good  reputation  and  popularity  of  the 
Book  Concern  from  ,hi,  Epiecopnl  dteric,  will  ZtSTSSStS ££ 

dare  to  unearth  any  amount  of  defalcation  that  the  true  “ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches."  Sold  every 
may  occur,  though  it  be  as  black  as  night.  If  where.— [Com.] 
you  do  not  intend  to  stand  by  a Conference  mem-  — 

J?or jn  K aff  Kr>  IT  need  n°ie-XP*r  that  an-y  covered  his  bald  head  and  gray  hair  with  a 

man  will  have  back-bone  enough  in  the  lesponsi-  laurel  crown . Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  covers  gray  heads 
ble  position  of  Book  Agent  to  reveal  any  amount  with  the  still  more  welcome  locks  of  youth.— l Com.] 
of  wickedness  and  w-rong  that  may  come  to  his  — — ^ — — 


knowledge. 

44  Why,  Sir,  after  the  adoption  of  this  majority 
report,  this  Committee  did  solemnly,  upon  the 
motion  of  one  of  its  members,  adopt  a resolution 
by  the  same  vote  that  passed  this  majority  report, 
declaring  that  hereafter  no  investigation  should 
be  permitted  which  extended  beyond  December 
1,  1869 ; so  that  what  they  did  see  they  glossed 
over,  and  what  they  did  not  see  they  covered  up. 
What  does  such  action  mean  ?” 

Question  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Brown  : 44  Was  there 
a single  member  of  the  Committee  representing 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Eight  per  Cent.  Gold 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 

Sl,500,000 

ST.  JOSEPH  AND  HEWER  CITY  R.  R.  C0„ 


the  minority  placed  upon  the  sub-committee  to  , ... 

dmf,  this  T „ the  Annual  Conference.?” 

Answer:  “Not  one;  nor  on  the  Commit-  able  18th  February  aud  August,  in  Gold,  free  of  United 

tee  to  draft  the  report  to  General  Conference  States  taxes,  in  New  York  or  Europe.  The  bonda 

either  The  minoritv  were  treated  as  if  thev  have  thirtyyears  to  run,  payable  in  New  York  in  Gold, 

eitner.  ine  minority  were  treated  as  it  tney  Trustees:  Farmers’ Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  New 

had  no  rights  in  the  Committee.  When  the  York.  The  mortgage  which  secures  these  bonds  is  at 

Lawyer  was  brought  in,  Brother  Pike,  of  New  the  rate  of  $13,500  per  mile,  covers  a completed  road 

Hampshire  Conference,  «nd  mjself,  entered  , SSiSKSK 

written  protest  against  his  coming;  but  it  ney,  will  make  a short  and  through  route  to  California, 

amounted  to  nothing.  Some  of  the  Committee  The  Company  have  a Capital  Stock 


seemed  more  anxious  to  get  the  Assistant  Agent 


out  of  the  way  by  suspending  him  than  they  A«f  valued, °af?hl 

were  to  investigate  the  facts  which  he  laid  before  lowest  estimate,  at 

them.  I hope  never  to  witness  the  repetition  of  First  Mortgage  Bonds 

the  scenes  enacted  in  that  Committee.  ” — Extract  Total 


$10,000,000 


from  a Speech  made  by  Rev.  H.  Slicer,  D.D. , be-  Length  of  Road,  271  miles.  Price  97>£  and  accrued  in- 
fore  the  Baltimore  Conference,  Tuesday,  March  8.  terest-  Can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned.  Also, 
J j i ji  pamphlets,  maps,  and  information  relating  thereto. 

These  bonds,  being  so  well  secured,  and  yielding  a 

large  income,  are  desirable  to  parties  seeking  safe  and 

TAKING  A WIFE  ON  LEASE.  ''Tl'SmfeA  co„  0™™.,,,  a*.* 

A yoono  and  sprightly  widow  once  appeared  TANHEB  *C0.  JjSS'  Sfi*  T"fc 

at  a Bath  masquerade  with  a paper  pinned  to  No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

her  bosom  bearing  these  lines : — 

To^be  jetton  lease  for  the  term  of  my  life, 

I am  young,  though  not  handsome,  good-natured,  

For  further  particulars  pray  inquire  within. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1788,  the  tak- 

ing  a lady  on  lease  is  treated  as  a sober  reality ; Njgai 

a Birmingham  correspondent  of  Mr.  Urban's  JWw  1 840  mall  1 R 70  \©| 

writing:  “Since  my  residing  in  this  town,  I Bl  t IBll  . 'tflj 

have  often  heard  there  is  a method  of  obtaining 

a w ife  s sister  upon  lease.  I never  could  learn  By  reference  to  the  dates  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
the  method  to  be  taken  to  get  a wife  upon  lease,  that  this  remarkable  preparation  has  been  before  the 
or  whether  such  connections  are  sanctioned  by  public  thirty  tears,  and  the  demand  for  it  at  this  time, 
law.  But  there  is  an  eminent  manufacturer  in  m aV  Part8  °/  w«rld>  jSStiJS*  betu  at 


n all  parts  of  the  world,  is  greater  than  it  has  been  at 


. . 7 . , any  former  period.  No  article  ever  attained  to  such  nn- 

the  vicinity  of  this  town  who  had  ms  deceased  bounded  popularity.  The  various  ills  forwhlchthePaiu 
wife’s  sister  upon  lease  for  ninety  years  and  up-  Killer  is  an  unfailing  cure  are  toowellknown  to  require 

ward  • and  T know  she  went  hv  his  name  m.  recapitulation  in  this  advertisement.  As  an  external 

warn  ana  1 Know  sne  went  Dy  ms  name  en  and  Internal  medicine,  the  Pain  Killer  stands  unrival- 

joyed  all  the  privileges,  and  received  all  the  ed.  it  is  for  sale  by  Druggists  and  Grocers  generally. 


honors  due  to  the  respectable  name  of  wife.”  ’ [Apr.  2, 1870. 

Birmingham  would  appear  to  have  a specialty  — 

for  extraordinary  contracts  of  this  nature  In  B°™/s.-A^ 

18«>3,  a woman  who  accused,  her  husband  of  as-  cation.  300  Glees,  Part  Songs,  Opera  and  Oratorio 

saulting  her,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  magis-  Choruses,  for  the  use  of  Choral  Societies,  5 cents  each, 

trates  of  that  town,  said  she  was  not  living  with  THE  BALLAD  SINGER— BO  new  lSTV<lirj » r* 

. , , , , , ~ , and  the  best  composers,  5 cents  each.  THE  MUSICAL 

the  offender,  because  he  was  leased  to  another  CABINET a complete  library  of  modem  music,  Sa- 

woman.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  bench  the  cred  and  Secular,  vocal  and  Instrumental,  in  books, 

agreement  was  produced ; it  ran  thus : 44  Mem-  50  cents  each.  HOUSEHOLD  MUSIC— a new  and 

orandum  of  Agreement  made  and  entered  into  ohaTORIOS  ANDP  MASSES, C"bo  <cents° eachf  CTU- 

this  second  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  TORS  AND  STUDIES,  for  all  instruments,  60  cents 

Lord  1852,  between  William  Charles  Capas,  of  each.  VIOLIN  LIBRARY,  40  books,  so  cents  each. 

Tj’  „ , , ‘’f  L ■ FLUTE  LIBRARY,  13  books,  60  cents  each.  Church 

Charles- Henrj  Street,  m the  borough  of  Bir-  ServiceSl  26  cents  each.  Organ  and  Cabinet  Organ 

mingham,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  carpenter,  Music,  in  Volumes,  $1  to  $3  each.  Complete  Ojperas, 

of  the  one  part,  and  Emily  Hickson,  of  Hurst  with  words  and  music,  Operas  as  Piano-forte  Duets, 

Street,  Birmingham,  aforesaid,  spinster,  of  the 

other  part.  Whereas  the  said  William  Charles  Times.  To  be  had  of  all  music  and  book  dealers. 
Capas  and  Emily  Hickson  have  mutually  agreed  BOOSE Y & CO.,  No.  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

with  each  other  to  live  and  reside  together,  and  — — — — — - 

to  mutually  assist  in  supporting  and  maintain-  OXYGENIZED  AIR.  ul£ CatLrfaSd 

ing  each  other  during  the  remainder  or  their  Consumption.  Send  address  for  pamphlet  to 


lives,  and  also  to  sign  the  agreement  hereinafter 
contained  to  that  effect.  Now,  therefore,  it  is 
hereby  mutually  agreed  upon,  by  and  between 
the  said  William  Charles  Capas  and  Emily 


Db.  C.  L.  BLOOD,  Boston,  Mass. 

STEEL. SHIRT  CPLeLAIL superbly  enameled  whit. 

(English),  60c.  ;=  Amferichhj  Snow  White,  $1.  Mailet 
on  receipt  of  price.  HENRY  GUY,  79  Nassau  St. 
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REMOVAL. 

S.  W.  GEEUV  A CO.  will  remove  to  southeast 
coiner  of  34th  Street  and  Broadway,  1st  of  May. 
Importers  and  Wholesale  aud  Retail  Dealers  in  Teas, 
Wines,  Cigars,  and 

CHOICE  FAMILY  GROCERIES, 

Formerly  I.  & W.  Geery,  No.  719  Broadway, 

Established  in  1804.  New  York. 

The  selection  of  Choice  Teas  and  Old  Wines  has 
been  the  special  business  of  this  bouse  for  years. 

Constantly  on  hand,  a full  assortment  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  the  Grocery  Trade.  Catalogues  sent 
by  mail.  Orders  will  be  called  for  (in  the  city)  every 
morning,  if  desired. 

Goods  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE 

ST.  LOUIS 

AND 

ST.  JOSEPH 
RAILROAD  CO. 


LAST  OF  THE  ISSUE  OF  $1,000,000 
NOW  READY  FOR  SALE 

AND 

DELIVERY, 

AMOUNTING  TO  $250,000, 

AND  ARE 

THE  ONLY  BONDS  EVER 
ISSUED  BY  THIS 
COMPANY. 


They  are  secured  by  a first  and  only  mortgage  upon 
the  entire  property  of  the  Company,  including  Fran- 
chises, Rights  of  Way,  &c.,  and  at  the  safe  rate  of 
$13,800  per  mile  on  a complete  and  equipped  road  in 
successful  operation. 

Trustees  for  the  Mortgage:  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 

This  Road  connects  St.  Louis  with 
St.  Joseph  by  the  most  direct  and  the 
shortest  route. 

They  are  Coupon  Bonds,  in  denominations  of  $1000, 
payable  (Principal  and  Interest)  in  Gold,  in  the  City 
of  New  York. 

The  Principal  is  payable  25  years  from  November, 
1869,  in  Gold. 

• The  Interest,  at  the  rate  of  Six  per  Cent  per  annum, 
is  payable  1st  of  May  and  November  in  each  year,  at 
the  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  free  of  tax. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer  these  Bonds  for  sale  at 
87>i  and  accrued  interest  in  Currency.  We  do  so  with 
a full  knowledge  of  the  perfect  security  upon  which 
they  are  issued,  and  with  this  knowledge  we  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  them  as  a safe  and  reliable  in- 
vestment. 

TANNER  & CO., 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Reliance  Wringer, 

IMPROVED. 

.3 £ 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO., 

29  Beckman  St.,  N.Y.]  FRAY.,  R.  ] 


“CONSIDER  THE  LILIES.” 

BOTANY. 

Wood’s  American  Botanist  and  Florist. 

564  pages,  royal  12mo,  postpaid,  $2  50. 

This  new  and  eagerly-expected  work  is  the  result  of 
the  author’s  experience  aud  life-long  labors  in  Classi- 
fy^ the  Science  of  Botany.  lie  has  at  length  attained 
the  realization  of  hm  hopes  by  a wonderfully  ingenious 
process  of  condensation  and  arrangement,  and  pre- 
sents  to  the  world  in  this  single  moderate-sized  vol- 
ume a complete  manual.  In  370  duodecimo  pages  he 
has  actually  recorded  and  defined  nearly  4000  species. 
The  treatises  on  Descriptive  and  Structural  Botany  are 
models  of  concise  statement,  which  leave  nothing  to 
be  said.  Of  entirely  new  featnres,  the  most  notable 
il  Ta' 


A.  S.  BARNES  & CO.,  Ill  & 11 3. Willi  am  St.,  N.Y. 
A DAY  ! Business  net*  'ISil’eii'ciitara  aildl 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  and  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those 
of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  aud  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  onr  watches  are  iu  hunting  cases,  gents’ 
aud  ladies’ sizes.  Chains,ColliusMetal,$2to$8.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  oue-teuth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen — N.  F.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction.— Ar.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  onr  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat, 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  he  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  Ac  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


w 


ATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO., 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  .so*. 

(211  Washington  St.,  N.Y.) 


SA  POLIO 


THE 

BEST 

THING 
OUT 

FOR  CLEANING 

Windows  (without  Water),  Paint,  Oilcloths, 

Floors,  Tables,  and  all  Woodwork,  China, 

Earthen,  and  Glass  Ware,  and  for  General 
House-Cleaning  Purposes. 

FOR  POLISHING 

Knives,  Tin  Ware,  Brass,  Steel,  Iron,  and 
all  Metallic  Wares.  REMOVES,  as  by 
Magic,  Stains  and  Rust,  leaving  a bril- 
liant surface,  equal  to  New. 

Removes  Stains  from  Marble,  Paint,  and  Wood. 
Is  not  injurious,  and  QUICKER,  BETTER,  and 
CHEAPER  than  Bath  Brick,  Rotten  Stone,  Acid,  or 
Lye ; it  will  be  fonud,  on  trial,  the  most  perfect,  relia- 
ble, and  Indispensable  article  ever  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic of  this  or  auy  other  country ; in  fact,  a prepara- 
tion no  Individual  or  class  can  all'ord 
to  do  without. 

We  refer  to  the  many  testimonials  in  our  posses- 
sion, from  families,  hotels,  and  manufacturers ; also 
to  more  than 

FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 

persons  who  have  it  in  daily  use  in  house  and  shop. 
It  will  cost  you  little  to  test  our  claims— do  it. 

For  Sale— Wholesale  and  Retail— by  Grocery,  Drug, 
and  Notion  Houses  throughout  the  United  States. 


THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY 

KNITTING  MACHINE 

is  presented  to  the  pul 
Compact,  and  Cheap  I 
PRICE  ONLY  $25. 

This  machine  will  run  either  backward  or  forward 
with  equal  facility ; makes  the  same  stitch  as  by  hand, 
but  far  superior  in  every  respect.  Will  Knit  20,000 
Stitches  in  One  Minute,  and  do  perfect  work.  It  will 
knit  a pair  of  stockings  (any  size)  iu  less  than  half  an 
hour.  It  will  knit  Close  or  Open,  Plain  or  Ribbed 
Work,  with  any  kind  of  coarse  or  fine  woolen  yarn,  or 
cotton,  silk,  or  linen.  It  will  knit  stockings  with 
double  heel  and  toe,  drawers,  hoods,  sacks,  smoking- 
caps,  comforts,  purses,  muffs,  fringe,  affghans,  nubias, 
undersleeves,  mittens,  skating-caps,  lampwicks,  mats, 
cord,  undershirts,  shawls,  jackets,  cradle -blankets, 
leggins,  suspenders,  wristers,  tidies,  tippets,  tufted 
work,  and,  in  fact,  an  endless  variety  of  articles  in  ev- 
ery-day use,  as  well  as  for  ornament. 

FROM  $5  TO  $10  PER  DAY  can  he  made  by  any 
one  with  the  American  Knitting  Machine,  knitting 
stockings,  &c.,  while  expert  operators  can  even  make 
more,  knitting  fancy  work,  which  always  commands 
a ready  sale. 

FARMERS  can  sell  their  wool  at  only  forty  to  fifty 
cents  per  pound ; but  by  getting  the  wool  made  into 
yarn  at  a small  expense,  and  knitting  it  into  socks, 
two  or  three  dollars  per  pound  can  be  realized.  On 
receipt  of  $25  we  will  forward  a machine  as  ordered. 

We  wish  to  procure  active  A GENTS  E VER  Y WHERE, 
to  whom  the  most  liberal  inducements  will  be  offered. 

Address 

AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  Mass.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


A RARE  OFFER. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  FAR. 'TIER. 

The  Largest,  Handsomest,  and  Best  Rural  Maga- 
zine in  America,  and  cheapest  in  the  World.— bid. 
Journal. 

Will  be  sent  three  months  on  trial,  for  only  25  cents. 
Address  T.  A.  BLAND  & CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CHA8.  A.  DANA,  Editor. 

The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  likes  it.  Three  editions:  Daily,  »H|  Semi-; 

andWERKLY,  SI  ayear.  AlltheNews 
at  half-price.  Full  reports  of  markets,  agriculture.  Fanners' 
and  Fruit  Orowers  tilubs,  and  a complete  story  in  every 
Weekly  and  Semi- Weekly  number.  A present  of  valuable 
plants  and  vines  to  every  subscriber;  inducements  to  can- 
vassers unsurpassed.  $1,000  Life  Insurances,  Grand  Pianos, 
Mowing  Machines,  Parlor  Organs,  Sewing  Machines,  Ac., 
among  the  premiums.  Specimens  and  lists  free.  8end  a 
Dollar  and  try  it. 

I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher  8un,  New  York. 

GREGORY’S  SEED  CATALOGUE, 

My  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  containing  a list  of 
many  novelties,  besides  all  the  standard  vegetables  of 
the  garden  ( over  100  of  which  are  of  my  own  growing), 
with  a choice  list  of  Flower  Seed,  will  be  forwarded 
gratis  to  all.  I warrant  my  seed  shall  prove  as  rep- 
resented. I warrant  it  shall  reach  each  purchaser.  I 
warrant  all  money  forwarded  shall  reach  me.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Makblehkad,  Mass. 


. t'spract 

learns  it.  Entirely  new.  Book  mailed  for  50  cents. 
” ” * 'iKELL,  144  South  4th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 

The  reputation  of  the  NOV- 
ELTY JOB  PRINTING- 
PRESS  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, as  meeting  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a first -class 
press,  with  which  to  “ do  your 
own  printing,"  and  as  being 
second  to  none  for  the  use  of 
B general  Job  Printers.  Many 
y printers  are  using  them,  and 
find  them  most  admirably 

adapted  for  job  work.  ” ^ 

them,  aud  are  <*~*~ 

which  employs , j J a m 

their  salaries.  Teachers  aud  Manufacturers  are 
finding  them  great  aids  to  their  business.  Principals 
of  Schools  are  finding  them  very  useful  assistants; 
and  boys  are  finding  them  a never-failing  source  of 
instruction,  pleasure,  and  profit.  Most  lads  of  fourteen, 
with  one  of  these  presses  and  a few  dollars’  worth  of 
material,  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  all  the  print- 
ing for  their  father’s  business,  and  will  be  thereby 
gaining  instruction.  Prices  of  Presses,  $15, 
$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  descriptive  illustra- 
ted circular,  with  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  specimens  of  plain  and  colored  printing 


tion  of  printing  materials ; or  I 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York; 
KELLY,  HOWELL,  & LUDWIG,  917  Market  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ; A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Bureu 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 


MADAM  FOY’S 

COMBINED 

Corset,  Skirt  Support- 

er, and  BUSTLE 

Is  just  the  article  needed  by  every 
1 lady  who  consults 

HEALTH,  COMFORT,  and  STYLE. 

Testimonials  in  its  favor  are  con- 
stantly being  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Lady  ‘ — — - 

vi 

Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Lady  Agents  wanted  in  every  coun- 
’.</  of  the  United  States. 

HARMON,  BALDWIN,  & FOY, 


April.  T „ __ 

and  PACKARD’S  MONTHLY,  in  one,  30  cents,  or  $3 
a year.  For  sale  by  all  newsmen.  S.  R.  WELLS, 
Publisher,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  <fec.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  auy  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 


ONLY  25  CENTS. 


snt  free  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
SAMUEL  BOWLES  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Agents!  Read  This! 

-y-yE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 


, FOR  FAMILY  USE — simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
! Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
I pic  stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
I MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


, I,  or  Sorghum,  in 

10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  L SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


WILL  CURE  IN  5 MINUTES. 

My  AMAZON  ROOT  will  cure 
Head-ache,  Tooth-ache,  or  Ear- 
ache in  Five  Minutes;  is  also  a 
sure  cure  for  Catarrh.  Will  be 
sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
50  cents,  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  Address 

G.  E.  ALZORA,  M.D., 

No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

Box  3696. 


CHAMELEON,  or  French  Magic  Top,  sent  on  receipt 
of  $1  00.  Lewis  P.  Tibbals,  478  Broadway,  N-Y. . 

UlM 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper's  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
aud  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
.. linence. 

1 matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 

J most  i 

weekly  articles  upon  N 
merce,  and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

In  No.  673,  for  November  20,  was  commenced  the 
new  story  “MAN  AND  WIFE,"  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
Whit 


this  story  to  the  close  of  1870. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


s Bazar  is  made  a 

life.— AT.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  aud  most  attractive 
' — -iaper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 


lished  in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  aud  eutertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  aud  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journa. 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 
but  in  the  English  language.— The  Press,  Pliila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

Harper’s  Magazine  has  nearly  completed  its  For- 
tieth Volume.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by  that 
of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  America 
—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely  illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  up< 
current  tmiics ; ana  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  i 


rcs 


tODia  , 

special  Editorial  Departments — to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Pttblished  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazab,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  auy 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazab,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  he  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stoleu,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Hakpeb’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125  ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  60  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  - Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $1  00  per  Line;  Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

D.  WILSON  Ac  CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  fur- 
. nish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 

rthO  Pi  Capital,  $2000  Profits.  Partner  wanted  in 
every  town.  C.  W.  DENNIS,  Hochester,  N.  Y. 

MEN  I A SEMINARY,  Amenia,  N.Y.  Term  begins 
April  ft  T.  Frost,  A.M  Principal  and  Prop’r. 

UMPLOYMENT.—  $20fi  a month  with  Stencil  Dies. 


A New  Discovery  ! ! 

PhalonJ’s 


The  New  Hooks  of  the  Season 


IIARPEll  & BROTHERS,  New  Y 


Sj?~  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid , to  any  part  of  tin 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  W.  Dbaveb,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  In  Three  Vole.  Vol.  III.  just 
ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  vol. 

A BRAVE  LADY.  By  the  Author  of  “ John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper, 
$1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  60.  _ 

SKETCHES  OF  CREATION : a Popular  View  of 
some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  the  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  To- 
gether with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Sci- 
ence respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  and  the 
Ultimate  Destiny  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winouull,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, Zoology,  and  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD,  and  Other  Stories.  By  the 
Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c.,  &c. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  _ 

THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON ; or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Okton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Nainrnl  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

GARIBALDI’S  NOVEL.  "The  Rule  of  the  Monk;  or, 
Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  General  Gar- 
ibaldi. 8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  aud  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition.  25 th  Thousand.  Svo,  Paper,  60  cents ; 
Cloth,  $1  00.  _ 

SO  RUNS  THE  WORLD  AWAY.  A Novel.  By 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Steele,  Author  of  “ Gnrdeuhurst."  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “ Our  Vil- 
lage, &c."  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated 
Contemporaries.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L’Es- 
tbange.  2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

UNDERFOOT.  A Novel.  By  Alton  Clyde,  Author 
of  “Maggie  Lynne."  Illustrated.  Svo,  Paper,  60 
cents. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  Life  and  Teachings,”  &c. 
Elegantly  Illustrated  from  Designs  bv  Dore,  Delu- 
roche,  Durham,  and  Parsons.  Svo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  00 ; Gilt  Edges,  $3  60. 

HIRELL.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “Abel  Drake’s 
Wife,”  “Bound  to  the  Wheel,”  “Martin  Pole,"  &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  60  cents.  _ 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD:  a Book  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  Adventure.  By  James  Gbeen- 
wood,  Author  of  “The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Dnv- 
idger,"  “The  True  History  of  a Little  Rngamuflln,” 
“The  Seven  Curses  of  Loudon,”  &c.  With  147  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

KITTY.  A Novel.  By  M.Bktiiam  Edwabds,  Author 
of  “Doctor  Jacob,"  “A  Winter  with  the  Swallows,” 
&c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY” 3F  DATES,  relating  to  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  For  Universal  Reference.  Ed-, 
ited  by  Benjamin  Vincent,  Assistant  Secretary  and’ 
Keeper  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain ; and  Revised  for  the  Use  of  American 
Readers.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $0  00. 

BOUND  TO  JOHN  COMPANY;  or,  The  Adventures 
and  Misadventures  of  Robert  Ainsleigh.  With  Il- 
lustrations. Svo,  Paper,  76  cents. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD:  a Popular  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions 
of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Habtwiq,  Author  of  “ The 


For  Restoring  to  GfowHair  its 
Original  Colori 


Phalon’s  “Vit^a”  differs 
utterly  from  aj£*the  “dyes,’* 
“ colorers/^md  “ restorers  ” 
(?)  in  vjree.  It  acts  on  a 
totally  different  principle.  It 
is  limpid\fragrant,  and  per- 
fectly innocm^js,  precipitates 
no  muddy  or  flatulent  mat- 
ter, requires  no  shalung  up, 
and  communicates  no\tain  to 
the  skin  or  the  linen.  No 
paper  curtain  is  nectary  to 
conceal  its  tudjidTappearance, 
for  the  simgrtereason  that  it  is 
not  turbjJT  It  is,  to  all  intents 
and  puTOoses,  a new  discovery 
in  Toilfc  Chemistry. 

Pn^rts “ Vitalia”  is 
warranted  to  efc*^t  a change 
in  the  color  of  theradr  within 
] o days  after  the  firstjapplica- 
tion,  the  direction/  being 
carefully  observed^X 

IT  IS  AS  AS  WATER  ! 

AND  J<AS  NO  SEDIMENT. 

Price,  Dne  Dollar  per  Box, 

contS^ning  two  bottles. 

Sold  by  au>Druggist$. 

If  your  DruggiSi  has  not 
“ Vitalia  ” on  hand/  write,  en- 
closing $1  .oo^fnd  we  will 
forward  it  ijfmiediately. 

Phalo^j  & Son, 

517  Broadway , N.  T. 


ST.  PATRICK  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Och,  sure,  whin  the  Irish 
Has  all  their  own  way, 
’Twull  be  still  better 
Nor  ’tis  to-day; 

We’ll  have  no  policemen 
To  make  us  quail, 

No  more  o’  thim  schools, 
And  divil  a jail. 

We’ll  let  ’em  see, 

Be  all  the  powers, 
What  New  York  ’ll  be 
The  day  it  is  ours ! 


Sure,  you’re  descinded 
From  tin  Irish  kings! 

Pat. 

Hurry,  me  Darlin! 

Sure,  be  the  powers, 

One  day  in  the  year,  at  laste, 
New  York  is  ours; 

We’ll  block  the  streets, 

Rape  the  cars  back, 

And  all  we  meets 
Must  clear  the  track. 


Pat. 

Biddy,  me  Darlin, 

Come,  lave  that  hash, 

And  gird  upon  me 
Me  sword  and  sash! 

Me  noble  war-horse 
Neighs  at  the  door; 

(Sure,  ’twas  a car-horse 
The  day  before !) 

Biddy. 

Och,  sure,  you’ll  luk  spliuded 
In  all  thim  things! 


JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


Prince  of  Wales’s  Visit 

TO  THE  EAST. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect.  1000 
Working  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  Detail  Draw- 
ings, Specifications,  Estimates.  Postpaid,  $12. 
Harney’s  Darn*,  Outbuilding*,  and 

Fences.  200  Designs,  including  Stables,  Gates, 
Gateways,  and  Stable  Fittings.  Postpaid,  $10. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  - 
House*.  1S8  Designs  and  Plans.  Postpaid, 
$1  50. 

Illustrated  priced  catalogue  of  all  books  on  Archi- 
tecture and  Agriculture  mailed  free. 

GEO.  E.  WOOD  W ADD,  Publisher, 

191  Broadway,  New  York. 


JOURNAL  OF  A VISIT  to  Egypt,  Constanti- 
nople, the  Crimea,  Greece,  &c.,  in  the  Suite  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  By  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  William  Grey.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  50. 


Perfectly  simple  and  nuaffected.— Spectator. 

“It  is  rare  that  one  has  the  privilege  of  traveling 
with  royalty,  and  witnessing  how  kings  and  princes 
conduct  themselves  when  relieved  from  the  restraints 
of  court  etiquette.  This  privilege  is  accorded  to  the 
general  reader  in  this  book,  which  would  be  exceed- 
ingly entertaining  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  called  it  forth.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Grey 
was  a eompagnon  de  voyage  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
in  her  recent  Eastern  tour,  and  kept  a daily  journal 
of  their  experiences  for  her  family  friends  at  home. 
She  writes  with  a colloquial  frankness,  and  with  an 
innocence  of  any  possibility  of  future  publication, 
which  give  to  her  pages  a peculiar  charm.  The  vol- 
ume affords  at  once  the  most  charming  insight  into 
the  interior  life  of  royalty,  and  a very  graphic  picture 
of  the  Orient— a book  which,  without  the  least  affec- 
tation of  fine  writing,  possesses  a good  deal  which  is  of 
unusual  excellence  by  reason  of  its  very  simplicity.” 


THE  LADIES*  S0R0SIS  CLUB, 

of  New  York,  recently  changed  their  discussions  from 
woman’s  suffrage  to  Hair  Preparations  and  Pimple 
Banishers.  They  declared  that  where  nature  had  not 
endowed  them  with  beauty,  it  was  their  right— yea, 
their  duty— to  seek  it  where  they  could.  So  they  all 
voted  that  Magnolia  Balm  overcame  Sallowness, 
Rough  Skin,  and  Ring-marks,  and  gave  to  the  com- 
plexion a most  distingui  (Sorosian)  and  marble-like 
appearance  (dangerous  to  men,  no  donbt) ; and  that 
Lyon’s  Katiiaibon  made  the  hair  grow  thick,  soft, 
and  awful  pretty,  and,  moreover,  prevented  it  from 
turning  gray.  If  the  proprietors  of  these  articles  did 
not  send  the  sisters  an  invoice,  they  are  not  smart. 


The  Agonies  of  Dll  ions  Colic,  the  inde- 
scribable pangs  of  Chronic  Indigestion,  the  debility 
and  mental  stupor  resulting  from  a costive  habit,  may 
be  certainly  avoided  by  regulating  the  system  with 
that  agreeable  and  refreshing  Standard  Preparation, 
Tabbant’s  Seltzer  Aperient. 

PROCURABLE  AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Asrents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  ip  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  aud  imprisonment.  Outfit  Fbee. 
Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Published  by  nARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yobk. 


Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  $ 1 60. 


Poli.ak  & Son,  Manuf’rs  of  Genu- 
ine Meerschaum  Goods.  Stores : 51 9 
Broadway,  under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
&27  John  St.,middleofblock.  Send 
for  new  wholesale  or  retail  circular 
to  Letter-Box  5S46.  Repairing  and 
Boiling  also  done. 


WARNER,  PECK,  & CO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Children’s 

Carriages, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


For  exercise,  pleasure,  racing,  traveling,  and  hunting. 
Special  models  foryoung  ladies,  lads,  tourists,  & sports- 
men. Descriptive  circulars  & price-list  sent  on  applica- 
tion. WATERS, BALCH,&Co.,  303  RiverSt., Troy, N.Y 


I N VENTODS  who  wish 


$5  Portable  Printing  Offices, 

with  Press  and  Types  complete.  For  Druggists,  Phy- 
sicians, Bovs,  <fec.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive  circular. 

EUREKA  PRESS  CO.,  Suffleld,  Conn. 


Flll/'N  . IkSlI  out  Letters  Patent,  are  advised  to 

U!fiaU34S£«l  counsel  with  JIFNN  A <’0..  Ed- 
itors of  the  Scientific  Amukioan, 
who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Of- 
fice for  Twenty-three  Years.  Their  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Patent  Agency  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency. 

A pamphlet,  containing  full  instructions  to  Invent- 
ors, is  sent  gratis.  Address  MFNN  & CO., 

37  Park  Dow,  N.Y. 


*--553  For  New  Book  and  Latest  Map  of  Kansas, 
■j  5 pc iid  50  cents  to  G.  W.  HAMBLIN,  Pnblisher 
and  Gen’1  Land  Agent,  Ottawa,  Franklin  Co.,  Kansas. 


Cured  by  Bat  es’  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pamphlet, 
address  SIMPSON  & CO.,  Box  5076,  New  York. 


GENTS  WANTED  for  AVillson’s 
School  and  Family  Charts. 

Jo  jcanvass  every  state  in  the  Union.  Men  of 
lifj|,({tHf  call  realize  handsome 

iffts.  For'  particulars  and  terms,  address 

lAftiJBR  A. BRna’HEBS, £,.1n1Wu^qUare,  N.Y. 


U’ISHERIES.-For  sale  to  the  trade, 1000 Nets  ASelncs, 
r for  Brook,  River,  Lake, or  Sea  Fishing.  50,000  lbs.Fish 
Netting,  for  export  or  domestic  use,  3^-6  inch  sq.  mesh. 

, Ampr.  Net  aud  Twine  Co.,  43  Commercial  St.,  Boston. 
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Mr.  W.  W.  CORNELL. 

This  gentleman,  a “ self-made  man, ’’and  well 
known  and  esteemed  for  his  Christian  liberality 
and  influence,  died  at  Fort  Washington,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  He  was 
bora  on  Long  Island,  January  1, 1823,  and  came 
to  New  York  city  when  only  twelve  years  old. 
His  first  employment  here  was  as  a blacksmith’s 
apprentice.  Fortunately  for  his  future  welfare 
his  master  was  a religious  man,  and  took  him  to 
the  Jane  Street  Sunday-school,  where  he  became 
a convert  and  joined  the  church  with  which  the 
school  was  connected,  of  which  in  after-life  he 
became  the  Superintendent.  When  still  quite 
young,  he  established,  with  his  brother,  the  iron- 
foundry  in  Centre  Street  which  bears  his  name. 
With  his  increase  of  wealth  his  liberality  kept 
pace;  and  he  regularly  bestowed  a certain  por- 
tion of  his  annual  income  in  religious  charities. 
He  was  also  especially  known  to  be  the  friend  of 
struggling  poor  young  men,  remembering  that  he 
was  like  them  once.  His  connection  with  the 
Sunday-school  and  Missionary  Society  of  this  city 
is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  as  its  Pres- 
ident and  liberal  benefactor.  Ten  years  ago  he 
joined  the  Fourth  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  gave  a large  sum  of  money  to  its 
Sunday-school,  of  which  he  was  Superintendent 
until  a year  ago,  when  he  resigned  the  office. 
His  liberality  was  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of 
his  means.  On  one  occasion  he  purchased  a lot, 
built  a neat  brick  church  in  West  Thirty-fifth 
Street,  near  Ninth  Avenue,  and  on  the  day  of 
dedication  handed  the  deeds  of  the  whole  to  the 
trustees.  Another  time  he  presented  #2000  to 
the  East  Eleventh  Street  Church ; and  most  of 
the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  have  received  material  nid  from 
him.  Mr.  Cornell’s  income  amounted  to  about 
$215,000  a year.  He  had  a fine  house,  No.  41 
Grove  Street,  and  his  residence  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, which  he  recently  purchased. 


BISHOP  THOMPSON. 

Dr.  Edward  Thompson,  a Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  portrait  is 
given  on  this  page,  died  March  22,  at  Wheeling, 
Virginia.  Doctor  Thompson  was  born  near 
Portsmouth,  England,  in  1810.  His  parents 
belonged  to  the  wealthier  middle  class,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  family  secured  him  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  early  education.  While  he  was 
still  very  young,  his  father  emigrated  to  this 
country,  and  settled  at  Woester,  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, Ohio.  He  received  the  best  mental  training 
the  schools  of  the  new  country  could  afford,  and 
ranked  as  an  excellent  Latinist.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice in  the  village  where  his  parents  resided.  At 
this  time  he  was  a skeptic  in  religion,  and  with 
several  other  young  men  of  similar  convictions 
he  formed  an  Infidel  Club,  to  meet  weekly  and 
to  seriously  read  and  refute  the  Bible.  The  ex- 
periment resulted  in  Thompson’s  conviction  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  resulted  in 
his  embracing  the  faith  which  he  had  rejected. 
He  entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
in  1833,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  began  work  as 
a minister  in  what  was  then  the  Ohio  Conference. 
From  this  time  forward  he  was  closely  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  this 
country.  In  1845  ho  was  elected  first  President 
of  the  newly -founded  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
at  Delaware,  Ohio,  the  first  Methodist  College 
in  the  State.  He  remained  there  fifteen  years, 
bringing  the  institution  to  the  leading  position 
it  now  holds  in  the  education  of  the  West.  In 
1860  he  succeeded  Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  the  ac- 
complished Church  historian,  in  the  editorship 
of  The  Christian  Advocate , in  New  York.  The 
General  Conference  of  1864  elected  Dr.  Thomp- 
son to  the  Episcopacy.  He  had  been  a mem- 
ber of  every  General  Conference  since  1840,  and 
received  the  doctorate  of  divinity  from  Augusta 
College,  Kentucky,  in  1844,  and  that  of  laws 
from  the  Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut,  in 
1855.  No  man  ever  elected  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopacy  brought  to  his  place  a higher  repu- 
tation either  for  learning  or  eloquence.  His 
first  work  in  this  position  was  a voyage  around 
the  world  on  a visit  to  the  Methodist  missions 


GULIAN  C.  VERPLANCK. 

We  give  on  this  page  the  portrait  of  the  late 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  whose  death,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  was  mentioned  in 
our  issue  of  last  week.  A descendant  of  one  of 
the  old  Dutch  families  that  originally  settled 
Manhattan  Island,  he  was  born  in  New  York  city 
in  August,  1786.  He  graduated  from  Columbia 
College  in  1J01,  studied  law,  and,  after  being 
admitted  to  practice,  passed  several  years  in  Eu- 
rope. On  his  return  to  this  country  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  took  active 
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part  in  the  exciting  political  discussions  of  the 
time.  His  satirical  pamphlets,  directed  against 
He  Witt  Clinton  and  his  friends,  attracted 
general  attention.  He  was  again  a member  of 
the  State  Legislature  in  1820.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  “ Evidences 
of  Christianity”  in  the  General  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Seminary  of  this  city.  Soon  after  he  pub- 
lished essays  on  the  “Nature  and  Uses  of  the 
various  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,”  and  in 
1825  a work  on  the  “Doctrine  of  Contracts.” 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  a Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  held  that  position  eight  years.  He 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  extension  of  the 
term  of  copyright  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-two 
years — a measure  which  was  passed  in  1 83 1 . II  is 
most  important  literary  work  was  his  large  edi- 
tion of  Shakbpeare,  the  first  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  1844,  and  the  last  in  1847.  After 
the  close  of  his  Congressional  career  Mr.  Ver- 
planck  held  several  important  offices  of  trust  in 
this  State.  He  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Emigration  Commissioners  from  the  time  of  its 
organization  in  1847,  and  one  of  the  Governors 
of  the  New  York  Hospital.  The  Century  Club 
of  this  city  counted  him  among  its  founders  and 
most  efficient  supporters.  His  last  public  ap- 
pearance was  on  the  4th  of  July,  1868,  when  he 
delivered  the  oration  on  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Tammany  Hall  in  Fourteenth  Street.  A 
decided  and  earnest  Democrat,  Mr.  Verplanck 
never  descended  to  the  arts  of  the  small  politi- 
cian. He  never  sought  office ; and,  when  office 
w as  conferred  upon  him,  it  was  always  done  in 
view  of  his  acknowledged  ability  and  unques- 
tioned integrity.  A genuine  Knickerbocker — a 
gentleman  in  the  true  sense  of  that  much-abused 
word — his  memory  will  be  pleasantly  cherished 
by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  personal  contact. 
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THE  NEW  FACE  OF  AN  OLD 
PARTY. 

IT  is  sometimes  asked  why,  of  all  the  relig- 
ious sects  in  this  country,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics excite  the  most  hostility,  afid  are  oftenest 
most  severely  denounced.  Have  they  not,  it 
is  asked,  exactly  the  same  rights  as  all  other 
sects  ? Certainly  they  have ; but  the  difficulty 
is  that  the  Roman  clergymen  are  not  satisfied. 
They  are  determined  to  be  a political  party  also. 
Indeed,  not  only  have  all  the  sects  equal  rights 
before  the  law,  but  the  uniform  tone  of  the 
press — except,  of  course,  the  religious  press, 
which  naturally  advocates  its  various  theolog- 
ical views — is  one  of  equal  respect  for  all  com- 
munions. Neither  the  Methodists,  nor  the 
Baptists,  nor  the  Presbyterians,  nor  the  Unita- 
rians, nor  the  Episcopalians,  nor  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  nor  the  Roman  Catholics,  nor  the 
Quakers,  can  justly  complain  that,  as  sects, 
they  are  not  treated  with  the  utmost  impartial- 
ity and  respect  in  all  newspaper  discussions. 
What  is  called  the  attack  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics  is  properly  the  attack  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  upon  an  integral  part  of 
our  political  system.  The  government  abso- 
lutely severs  Church  from  State;  and  every 
body  in  dealing  with  the  State  leaves  his  secta- 
rian views  behind  him,  except  the  Roman 
priest.  The  rest  of  us  are  not  Presbyterians 
and  Baptists  and  Methodists  when  we  take  part 
in  politics ; we  are  American  citizens  only. 
But  the  Roman  priest  insists  that  he  and  his 
sect  shall  be  regarded  by  the  State  as  Roman- 
ists. It  is  the  instinctive  opposition  to  that 
claim  which  is  called  the  attack  upon  the  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

The  Roman  Church,  which  for  so  long  a 
time  controlled  the  chief  governments  in  the 
world,  has  never  relinquished  the  theory  that 
the  ecclesiastical,  or  what  it  preferred  to  call 
the  religious,  authority  was,  necessarily,  supe- 
rior to  the  temporal.  Hence  the  Pope  claimed 
the  right  to  dethrone  kings  and  release  subjects 
from  their  allegiance.  This  was  the  doctrine 
and  the  practice  of  Gregory  VII.  Clement 
VII.  absolved  thq  subjects  of  Henry  VIII.  < 
from  their  duty,  as  Innocent  III.  had  absolved 
those  of  King  John.  Thus  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic leaders  have  always  chosen  to  be  a polit- 
ical party,  while  they  have  claimed  the  immu- 
nity of  a religious  sect.  It  was  this  fatal  folly 
that  led  to  the  execution  of  Campian  and  the 
Seminary  priests  in  England  under  Elizabeth. 
The  country  was  full  of  the  emissaries  of  Phil- 
ip and  the  Pope,  stirring  up  conspiracy  against 
the  Government.  It  was  simply  a struggle  for 
life  and  death.  Campian  would  not  say  that 
he  believed  the  Pope  could  not  absolve  the  po- 
litical allegiance  of  the  subject.  That  was  the 
notorious  doctrine  of  his  Church ; and,  there- 
fore, when  some  one  exclaimed,  “In  your 
Catholicism  all  treason  is  contained!”  he  ex- 
pressed a very  general  feeling.  Campian  de- 
clared that  he  was  executed  for  being  a Ro- 
man Catholic.  The  truth  is  that  he  was  pun- 
ished for  inculcating,  at  a most  critical  mo- 
ment, the  doctrine  that  a Roman  Bishop  was 
the  political  superior  of  the  English  Queen — a 
doctrine  which,  at  the  time  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  intolerable. 

When  the  English  Roman  Calholics  sought 
release  from  their  political  disabilities  a cen- 
tury ago  they  repudiated  this  doctrine,  and  the 
“ seminaries”  upon  the  Continent  also  express- 
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ly  denied  it.  But  the  Pope  now  reasserts  it, 
and  unquestionably  with  great  logical  force. 
The  clergy  of  his  Church  in  this  country  sup- 
port his  position  by  demanding  that  one  of 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  this  govern- 
ment— namely,  the  total  separation  of  Church 
and  State — shall  be  abolished.  They  deny, 
indeed,  that  they  demand  it.  Rev.  Mr.  Pres- 
ton says,  in  urging  a division  of  the  school  fund : 
“ The  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  ; it 
only  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
children  who  belong  to  a particular  communion, 
and  gives  to  them  their  proportion  of  the  fund.” 
But  surely  Mr.  Preston  sees  that  when  the 
State  does  this  it  recognizes  sects,  while  non- 
recognition  of  sects  is  the  very  essential  point. 
When  the  State  does  what  he  suggests,  it  edu- 
cates the  children  not  as  citizens  but  as  Meth- 
odists, Baptists,  and  Romanists.  And  precise- 
ly because  experience  has  taught  the  people  the 
deplorable  consequences  of  doing  this  very  thing 
did  they  prohibit  the  State  from  knowing  who 
belonged  to  one  “ particular  communion”  and 
who  to  another.  The  people  have  imperative- 
ly declared  that  neither  pope,  cardinal,  arch- 
bishop, bishop,  priest,  nor  deacon  of  any  sect, 
nor  any  person  whatever  in  a sectarian  capacity, 
shall  meddle  with  politics. 

Do  we  therefore  deny  the  right  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  as  American  citizens,  to  do 
what  they  can  to  persuade  the  people  to  change 
the  law,  and  to  permit  the  State  to  become 
sectarian?  Not  at  all.  They  may  and  they 
do  argue  for  it,  precisely  as  we  argue  against  it. 
But  while  they  are  doing  this  they  must  not 
talk  about  persecution  and  religious  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  conscience.  The  State  says  that 
secular  education  shall  be  freely  provided  for 
all  children.  The  Roman  Catholic  priests  say 
that  they  think  secular  education  is  irreligious, 
and  claim  to  have  a certain  share  of  the  money 
raised,  or  to  be  released  from  taxation.  The 
State  replies  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  that 
without  falling  into  immeasurable  difficulties ; 
but,  of  course,  it  does  not  oppose  any  kind  of 
religious  instruction  under  private  direction  ; it 
simply  declines  to  give  it.  It  can  not  abandon 
its  system  of  free  and  unsectarian  schools  be- 
cause of  a plea  that  mere  secular  instruction  is 
irreligious,  any  more  than  it  can  abandon  its 
laws  against  bigamy,  and  the  taxation  that  en- 
forces them,  because  of  a plea  that  there  is  a 
sect  which  holds  polygamy  to  be  a part  of  its 
religion.  The  State  will  interfere  with  no 
man’s  religion,  but  it  will  punish  bigamy.  One 
class  of  citizens  may  raise  a point  of  conscience 
against  the  teaching  of  this  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, another  against  that.  But  the  common- 
sense  of  all  shows  that  as  all  must  be  educated, 
and  can  best  be  educated  at  the  common  ex- 
pense, the  only  practicable  and  just  and  equal 
method  is  to  provide  an  elementary  secular  ed- 
ucation for  all,  and  to  leave  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  direction  of  parents.  This  is  what 
the  Roman  priests  as  politicians  oppose,  and 
insist  that  not  to  yield  to  them  is  to  coerce 
their  conscience!  So  the  old  slavery  party 
used  to  urge  that  to  forbid  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories was  to  deny  equal  rights  and  to  with- 
stand Christianity.  They  were  mistaken ; and 
the  new  party  will  discover  that  it  is  mistaken 
also. 


AN  UNKIND  BLOW. 

Economy  is  a good  thing,  but  gratitude  is  a 
better.  If  there  is  any  class  of  faithful  servants 
of  this  country  who  do  their  duty  well  and  si- 
lently, and  do  not  blow  their  own  trumpets,  it 
is  the  military  and  naval  officers.  Of  none  are 
more  serious  sacrifices  required.  None,  as  a 
rule,  are  more  wretchedly  paid.  And  none  bear 
with  more  uncomplaining  fortitude  the  blows 
that  are  aimed  at  them.  A few  weeks  since  we 
called  attention  to  the  law  which  forbade  re- 
tired army  officers  to  be  detailed  for  certain  du- 
ties for  which  they  were  especially  qualified — a 
prohibition  which  very  seriously  reduced  their 
incomes,  and  in  announcing  which  General 
Sherman  could  not  help  expressing  his  sympa- 
thy and  regret.  It  was  a law  which  said  to  not 
more  than  a hundred  men  who  had  given  their 
lives  to  the  honorable  defense  of  the  flag,  and 
who  had  no  other  possible  resource : “We  want 
to  save  a few  thousand  dollars,  and  you  may 
go  to — pasture.”  There  was  not  one  officer 
unnecessarily  straitened  and  insulted  by  that 
law  who  would  not  be  justified  in  regretting 
that  he  had  ever  entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States. 

But,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  11th  sec- 
tion of  General  Logan’s  Army  bill,  which  passed 
the  House  under  the  previous  question,  strikes 
this  class  of  officers  another  blow.  This  sec- 
tion forbids  such  officers  to  accept  any  civil  of- 
fice, under  penalty  of  vacating  their  commis- 
sions. We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  General 
Sherman,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Military  Committee,  protests 
earnestly  against  this  further  outrage.  It  has 
been  uniformly  the  custom  for  such  officers  to 
fill  certain  civil  offices,  for  which  their  personal 
disability  was  no  disqualification,  and  for  which 
their  exact  habits  and  training  peculiarly  fitted 
them.  Nor  has  their  discharge  of  such  duties 
been  discreditable  to  them  or  injurious  to  the 
country.  Indeed,  as  General  Sherman  says, 
other  countries  rather  seek  out  those  officers 


who  have  been  honorably  retired,  to  elevate 
them  to  civil  posts  of  profit  and  honor.  The 
other  day  it  was  proposed  in  Portland  to  nom- 
inate General  Fessenden,  who  lost  his  leg  in 
battle,  and  is  retired,  as  Mayor.  Had  this  been 
done,  and  had  General  Logan’s  bill  become  the 
law,  General  Fessenden,  whose  misfortune  is 
the  monument  of  his  patriotic  service,  and  who 
has  been  disabled  and  impoverished  under  the 
law  of  which  we  spoke  the  other  day,  must  have 
declined,  or  have  lost  his  commission. 

When  such  objections  were  made  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  upon  the  Army  bill,  some  Repre- 
sentative said,  “If  officers  don’t  like  the  law, 
let  them  resign  their  commissions.”  We  do 
not  like  to  characterize  such  a remark  as  it  de- 
serves. It  is  not  the  officers  only  who  dislike 
such  a law.  The  people  will  not  like  it  when 
they  know  it ; for  it  is  a harsh  and  unkind  law. 
Anxious  for  economy,  it  is  not  by  paring  the 
lean  salaries  of  a few  faithful  officers,  partially 
disabled  in  the  sendee  of  the  country,  that  the 
people  wish  to  save  money.  We  have  learned 
in  desperate  extremity  the  value  of  trained  and 
devoted  officers.  When  they  are  old  and  can 
not  change  their  profession,  let  us  not  study  how 
we  may  reduce  their  means  and  their  opportu- 
nities. Let  us  rather  be  careful  to  show  that 
we  gratefully  remember  their  services  and  their 
long  fidelity. 


AN  “AMERICAN  CHURCHMAN.” 

The  American  Churchman  is  the  suggestive 
title  of  a newspaper  published  in  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee.  It  is  what  is  called  a “religious” 
newspaper;  and  as  such  commends  itself  to 
family  reading  as  especially  moral,  truthful,  and 
charitable.  Now,  the  American  Churchman , un- 
less it  would  bring  scorn  and  contempt  upon  re- 
ligious names  and  professions,  should  consider 
what  conduct  its  title  requires.  If  an  Ameri- 
can Churchman  greedily  gobbles  up  foul  rumors 
floating  through  the  press — if  an  American 
Churchman  eagerly  hastens  to  defame  a fellow- 
laborer — if  an  American  Churchman  illustrates 
Christian  generosity  and  charity,  and  the  love 
of  truth,  by  unclean  aspersion  upon  a neigh- 
bor’s good  name,  what  dirty  work  is  left  for  an 
American  layman  ? 

The  American  Churchman , under  the  head  of 
“Fame  for  Sale,"  alludes  to  a portrait  of  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  which  was  recently 
published  in  this  paper,  and  then  says : 

“ Now,  the  newspapers  inform  us,  the  proprietors 
of  the  Weekly  have  sued  Mr.  Dana  for  an  unpaid  bill 
due  from  him  for  their  publication  of  his  picture  and 
his  life  1 

“So  it  turns  out  that  those  flattering  estimates  of 
character  and  genius  which  are  printed  under  the 
names  of  their  owners,  are  advertisements  paid  for  by 
the  gentlemen  interested,  as  other  men  pay  for  their 
advertisements  of  dry-goods  and  groceries." 

The  story  which  the  American  Churchman 
thus  adopts,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
willingly  springs,  are  equally  false.  And  the 
next  time  the  Amencan  Churchman  sees  a sus- 
picious calumny  in  a newspaper,  instead  of 
snatching  it  up  as  a delicious  morsel  for  Sun- 
day reading  in  religious  families,  suppose  it 
should  borrow  a little  Christianity,  and  reflect 
that  a story  is  not  necessarily  true  because  it  is 
injurious. 


THE  MILLENNIUM  POSTPONED. 

The  comedy  of  expecting  a real  reform  and 
purification  of  the  government  of  the  city  of 
New  York  from  the  “honest  Democracy”  is 
only  surpassed  by  the  farce  of  their  total  dis- 
comfiture. And  thus  it  was.  A dozen  years 
ago  the  police  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
and  the  consequences  of  the  system  were  so 
disastrous  and  menacing  that  citizens  of  all 
parties  demanded  a new  system,  and  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  was  established.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  most  admirable  and  efficient  bodies 
for  its  purpose  ever  known  in  the  country ; and 
its  service  in  the  most  perilous  moment  of  the 
history  of  the  city — the  riots  of  1863 — is  a sub- 
ject of  the  justest  pride.  Every  good  citizen 
has  but  to  reflect  what  would  have  been  the 
situation  of  affairs  at  that  time  under  Fernan- 
do Wood’s  police. 

It  has  been  a favorite  theory  of  the  party  to 
which  we  owe  those  riots  that  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  was  inconsistent  with  “local  self- 
government,”  and  they  have  announced  that 
when  they  obtaiued  power  they  would  restore 
to  the  oppressed  city  the  right  of  choosing  its 
own  police.  The  party  obtained  power  by 
fraud,  and  instantly  it  appeared  that  it  was 
divided  into  two  factions — those  who  “man- 
aged matters”  and  reaped  the  profits  of  pow- 
er, and  those  who  did  not  but  who  wished  to. 
The  latter  made  the  air  resound  with  omin- 
ous cries.  They  would  destroy  the  Ring ; they 
would  wage  war  to  the  knife,  and  so  on.  They 
were  the  “Young  Democracy”— the  “honest 
Democracy”— and  their  organ  affected  surprise 
that  those  who  were  perfectly  familiar  with 
these  gentlemen  did  not  take  their  word  that 
they  were  very  much  honester  than  other  peo- 
ple. Politics  were  to  be  purified.  Elections 
were  to  be  honest.  The  city  was  to  govern 
itself.  The  police  were  to  be  the  creation  of 
the  voters.  Rings  were  to  be  broken. 

Those  who  believed  the  Millennium  to  be  at 
hand  arrayed  themselves  in  robes  of  expecta- 


tion and  went  out  upon  the  hou6e-tops.  Those 
of  less  faith  looked  quietly  on,  heard  the  Vocif- 
erations of  honesty  and  reform,  saw  the  suspi- 
cious communications  between  the  camps  of  the 
factions,  and  finally  beheld,  as  the  method  of 
political  purification  and  annihilation  of  cor- 
ruption offered  by  the  “honest  Democracy,” a 
proposition  that  F'ernando  Wood’s  police  sys- 
tem should  be  restored!  At  that  revelation 
the  expectants  of  the  Millennium  removed  their 
robes  and  descended.  It  was  plainly  a simple 
question  whether  honest  Mr.  O’Brien  or  honest 
Mr.  Sweeny  should  control  the  plunder  of  the 
city;  and  when  the  issue  was  made  honest  Mr. 
O’Brien  had  the  worst  of  it.  For  one  day  his 
organ  was  speechless ; the  next  it  waved  its  hat 
and  shouted,  “This  is  indeed  victory!”  So 
thought  Mr.  Sweeny.  Both  were  apparently 
satisfied.  And  as  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the 
only  security  of  order  in  the  city,  remains,  so 
undoubtedly  think  all  good  citizens. 

Of  course  so  violent  a party  tempest  will  have 
various  consequences.  The  power  of  Mr.  Swee- 
ny and  his  friends  indeed  has  been  so  signally 
demonstrated  that,  for  the  nonce,  some  kind  of 
truce  will  probably  be  made.  But  the  hostility 
will  continue.  Mr.  Tweed  has  been  thrust  out 
of  one  of  the  offices  that  he  holds,  and  he  will 
certainly  be  revenged.  The  honest  Mr.  Tweed 
will  fight,  and  the  “honest  Democracy”  will 
fight.  There  will  be  no  rest  in  the  party  until  the 
dominant  faction  is  overthrown.  Meanwhile  it 
is  in  vain  to  seek  for  any  principle  in  the  con- 
test, for  there  is  none.  Mr.  O’Brien  is  of  the 
same  school  of  political  morality  with  Mr. 
Sweeny.  Tammany  Hall,  with  the  honest 
Mr.  O’Brien,  or  one  of  his  friends,  as  chairman, 
would  be  precisely  Tammany  Hall  with  the  hon- 
est Mr.  Tweed,  or  one  of  his  friends,  as  chair- 
man. Both  of  those  gentlemen  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  character  of  their  party ; and  their 
party  is  not  one  that  demands  honest  elections 
nor  a pure  administration. 


THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
DANGERS  TO  NEW  YORK. 

The  common  school  system  of  the  State  of 
New  York  is  so  extensive  and  so  excellent,  and 
it  is  of  such  primary  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State,  that  we  wish,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  whole  country,  as  well  as  of  New  York,  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion might  be  cheaply  and  legibly  printed  and 
universally  diffused.  As  it  will  probably,  how- 
ever, share  the  fate  of  most  legislative  docu- 
ments, and  disappear  at  once  into  the  recesses 
of  libraries  for  possible  future  consultation,  we 
will  rescue  a few  of  its  figures  and  facts  for  the 
reflection  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Weaver  pre- 
sents clearly  the  exact  situation.  He  tells  us 
that  the  whole  amount  spent  during  the  past 
year  for  the  support  of  the  educational  system, 
including,  besides  the  expenses  of  the  common 
schools,  the  State  appropriations  for  acade- 
mies, teachers’  institutes,  normal  schools,  Indian 
schools,  the  Cornell  University,  the  Board  of 
Regents,  the  current  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Instruction,  and  the  printing  account, 
and  excluding  the  appropriations  for  charitable 
institutions  with  schools,  was  $10,107,289  35. 
Of  this  sum  $6,092,180  59  were  spent  for 
teachers’  wages,  and  $2,455,453  01  for  school- 
houses,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  etc. 

Mr.  Weaver  further  tells  us  that  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  five  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age  is  1,463,299,  and  the 
whole  number  of  these  who  have  attended  the 
public  and  private  schools  and  colleges  for  some 
time  during  the  year  is  $1,160,766;  so  that 
there  are  300,000  children  in  New  York  who 
attend  no  school  whatever.  We  have  yet  some- 
thing to  learn  of  the  Old  World  ; for  in  several 
of  the  German  states  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
any  person  of  either  sex  who  can  not  read. 
The  German  children  are  compelled  to  go  to 
school,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons.  Of  the 
whole  number  who  have  been  to  school  for 
some  time  during  the  year,  998,664  went  to  the 
public  schools ; but  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  only  468,421.  The  number  that  have 
been  at  private  schools,  colleges,  etc.,  is  162,102. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  was  28,310,  of  which  22,080  were  wo- 
men, and  6230  men.  The  average  salary  of 
these  teachers  is  a wretched  pittance.  In  the 
cities  the  average  weekly  wages  of  the  teachers 
was  $15  16 ; in  the  country,  $7  86 ; average  in 
the  State,  $10  09.  Mr.  Weaver  does  not  state, 
as  we  wish  he  had,  whether  the  women  are  paid 
equal  wages  for  equal  time  and  labor  with  the 
men. 

The  Superintendent’s  views,  which  are  very 
forcibly  stated,  upon  the  question  of  a change 
in  the  organization  of  the  present  State  super- 
vision of  education,  and  his  remarks  upon  the 
proposed  abqjition  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University,  we  shall  consider  next  week. 
To  the  citizens  of  this  State,  and  indeed  of  the 
country,  the  grave  fact  mentioned  in  the  report 
is  that,  with  a generous  school  system  wisely 
administered,  there  are  three  hundred  thousand 
children  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  are  grow- 
ing up  without  any  school  instruction  whatever. 
Other  education,  and  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind  to  the  public  order,  they  are  of  course  cpn- 
stautly  acquiring.  And  if  any  young  political 
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aspirant  in  the  State  is  looting  for  an  object  of 
vital  importance,  let  him  devote  himself  to  get- 
ting those  three  hundred  thousand  children  into 
school. 

The  Superintendent  does  not  speak  directly 
of  the  Bible  question.  But  he  says,  with  great 
truth,  “ The  strength  of  the  system  consists  in  the 
general  conviction  of  its  necessity,  and  in  the  un- 
offending fairness  with  which  its  advantages  are 
dispensed.  Nothing  is  taught  by  authority  in 
the  public  schools  except  plain  elementary  facts 
and  principles,  which  it  is  good  for  all  to  know, 
and  which,  if  the  State  has  any  right  to  edu- 
cate, may  properly  be  inculcated.  Whenever 
an  attempt  may  be  made  to  introduce  exercises 
which  are  objectionable,  either  because  they  are 
intrinsically  bad  or  because  they  are  foreign  to 
the  true  purpose  of  the  schools,  the  power  to  re- 
strain and  correct  the  irregularity  is  ample  and 
convenient.”  This  is  remarkably  well  said; 
and  the  State  is  fortunate  in  having  so  sagacious 
an  officer  at  the  head  of  one  of  its  most  import- 
ant departments. 


TRADE. 

A commission  house  which  sold  the  extra- 
super  carpets  of  a manufacturer  on  Long  Isl- 
and informed  the  latter  a few  days  ago  that, 
owing  to  the  fall  in  gold  and  the  corresponding 
decline  in  the  price  of  foreign  carpets,  his  make 
could  be  sold  at  not  exceeding  one  dollar  per 
yard,  two  off  for  cash  in  ten  days,  which 
was  a fall  of  about  seventeen  cents  per  yard 
within  the  last  six  months.  His  reply  was : As 
soon  as  my  looms  are  emptied — which  is  done 
when  the  respective  pieces  are  completed — I 
shall  haul  off,  as  there  is  no  money  in  the 
business  at  that  price.  At  Kensington,  which 
is  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  in- 
grain carpets,  nearly  one-half  of  the  establish- 
ments, large  and  small,  have  either  stopped 
their  looms  or  diminished  their  production. 
'The  larger  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  carpets  in  the  Eastern  States  still  go 
on,  as  they  have  the  financial  strength  which 
permits,  it,  and  in  time  the  stoppage  of  other 
mills  accrues  to  their  benefit. 

The  Kensington  carpet  weavers,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1869,  refused  to  take  the  wages  which 
the  manufacturers  were  willing  to  pay,  and 
struck  for  a higher  rate.  After  a long-con- 
tinued contest  the  weavers  submitted ; but  the 
manufacturers,  owing  to  the  price  of  wool,  the 
fall  in  gold,  and  the  inability  to  dispose  of  their 
products,  could  not  furnish  employment.  The 
weavers  have  been  great  sufferers,  but  have 
saved  the  manufacturer  the  very  heavy  losses 
which  would  have  been  made  had  the  produc- 
tion continued  at  its  former  height. 

Flour  is  as  low  now  as  in  ante  bellum  times. 
Petroleum,  of  which  we  exported  in  1869  about 
one  hundred  and  six  millions  of  gallons,  is  down 
for  refined  white  to  about  26$  cents  per  gallon  ; 
and  cotton,  which  at  this  time  last  year  was  sell- 
ing at  29  cents  for  middling,  sells  now  at  22$. 
It  is  almost  useless  to  say  that,  with  these  seri- 
ous causes  at  work,  trade  is  very  much  disturbed 
in  all  quarters  of  the  Union. 

There  are  many  in  the  receipt  of  fixed  com- 
pensation who  congratulate  themselves  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  articles  of  consumption  and 
wear  are  reduced  in  price  to  their  advantage. 
This  view  is  unsound,  inasmuch  as  the  present 
state  of  trade  reaches  those  who,  like  the  car- 
pet weavers,  produce  neither  food  nor  clothing. 
It  is  always  the  true  interest  of  both  producers 
and  consumers  that  their  relations  to  each  other 
should  be  beneficial  to  both. 

The  grain  producer  of  the  vast  Northwest  has 
been  unable  for  several  months  to  sell  his  wheat 
at  a profit ; and  what  is  the  consequence  ? If 
he  holds  on  to  his  crop,  or  sells  at  a loss,  in 
either  case  his  bills  to  the  store-keeper  arc  un- 
paid. At  the  present  moment  there  is  universal 
complaint  of  the  trade  from  that  quarter.  The 
retail  merchant  of  the  West  says  that  his  fall 
stock  has  been  so  badly  sold  as  to  prevent  the 
usual  activity  for  purchases  this  spring.  He 
buys,  therefore,  to  supply  only  immediate  wants. 
The  effect  of  this  on  the  laborer  appears  in  the 
fact  stated  in  Western  newspapers,  that  farm 
hands  have  been  discharged  in  unusual  quanti- 
ties. No  class  in  the  United  States  can  felici- 
tate itself  at  this  condition  of  affairs.  The  for- 
eigner, however,  who  obtains  our  great  exports 
of  cotton,  grain,  and  petroleum  at  low  prices, 
derives  greater  advantage  than  disadvantage 
from  the  depression  here  which  produces  this 
result,  because  his  customers  embrace  all  com- 
mercial nations ; and  our  weakness  as  one  of 
them  is  consequently  less  appreciated,  although 
it  seriously  affects  him. 

The  question  is  one  of  great  interest  when 
this  depression  will  terminate  and  trade  shall 
be  restored.  There  are  few  subjects  on  which 
there  is  such  diversity  of  opinion ; but  whenev- 
er there  are  any  signs  of  real  improvement  we 
shall  present  them  with  great  satisfaction. 

Many  individuals  suppose  that  we  are  now 
on  the  road  to  specie  payments ; and  they  con- 
sequently argue  that,  until  that  position  is 
reached,  and  its  full  effects  felt  and  overcome, 
there  will  be  no  improvement  in  trade.  An- 
other, and  an  extensive  and  more  sagacious 
class,  suppose  that  gold  will  not  fall  much,  if  any, 
below  its  present  price;  that  it  will  remain 
down  only  temporarily  ;Qij«t  to  fcewrly  a 


level  with  legal  tenders  has  been  discounted  in 
the  price  of  many  commodities;  and  they  have 
acted  on  this  view,  and  given  partial  activity  to 
trade  during  the  past  week. 

If  we  shall  reach  specie  payments  by  any 
process  now  on  foot,  the  former  class  will  come 
out  right ; if  not,  then  the  latter  will  be  deemed 
the  wiser.  It  is  material,  therefore,  to  know 
precisely  how  the  case  stands. 

Mr.  Boutwell,  in  his  December  report,  made 
to  Congress,  stated  that  it  will  not  be  wise  to  re- 
sume specie  payments  while  so  large  a part  of 
the  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  country  is  rep- 
resented by  Five-Twenty  bonds,  and  held  by 
European  merchants,  bankers,  and  manufactur- 
ers. He  asked  authority  from  Congress  to  be 
permitted  to  redeem  the  legal-tender  currency  at 
the  rate  of  two  millions  of  dollars  per  month,  in 
order  to  bring  us  gradually  and  without  disaster 
“ into  a condition  when  the  resumption  of  spe- 
cie payments  will  be  easy,  if  not  unavoidable.” 
It  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  its  recent  policy  of 
putting  down  the  price  of  gold,  intends  to  reach 
specie  payments  without  doing  what  was  deemed 
necessary  in  December.  The  Funding  bill  con- 
tains some  provisions  which  look  to  this  end ; 
but  the  opinion  widely  prevails  that  they  will 
not  be  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  to  reach 
specie  payments  during  the  present  derange- 
ments is  not  only  not  expected,  but  impossible. 
The  apprehension  that  we  are  going  there  stands 
in  the  way  of  trade ; its  removal  must  have  the 
effect  to  promote  activity. 

The  circumstances  favorable  to  some  activity 
soon  to  commence  are  these : that  all  products 
are  as  low,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  cot- 
ton, as  they  are  likely  to  be ; that  no  advantage 
will  be  gained  by  delay  in  making  purchases ; 
that  Europe  will  be  obliged  to  take  our  surplus 
of  grain  and  petroleum  at  improved  prices,  and 
cotton  at  very  nearly  the  present  price;  and 
that  the  supply  of  our  forty  millions  of  popula- 
tion is  an  immense  affair,  although  their  con- 
sumption of  articles  may  be  diminished. 

In  conversation  with  a distinguished  mer- 
chant from  Berlin,  who  arrived  only  a few  days 
ago,  he  said,  “We  ordinarily  export  grain ; but, 
owing  to  the  harvest  of  last  year,  and  the  very 
cold  and  changeable  weather  of  the  winter,  we 
shall  need  flour  from  you.”  The  London  and 
Liverpool  markets  for  grain  have  stiffened ; and 
it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  a still  larger  im- 
provement in  the  United  States.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  worst,  for  the 
present,  has  been  reached,  and  that  a better 
state  of  things  will  prevail,  although  we  can 
not  let  the  occasion  pass  without  stating  that 
the  condition  of  affairs  is  not  satisfactory. 


AN  INSTANT  DUTY. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Consul  Phillips,  at  Sant- 
iago de  Cuba,  as  stated  in  a letter  to  the  Trib- 
une, is  one  that  requires  the  active  interference 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Phillips  wrote  a let- 
ter to  the  State  Department  expressing  views 
which  were  distasteful  to  some  persons  in  Sant- 
iago. Those  persons  decided  to  molest  the 
Consul,  if  not  to  assassinate  him.  He  applied 
to  the  Governor  for  protection,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor told  him  that  he  had  better  leave  the 
town,  as  he  could  not  protect  him.  Thereupon 
the  American  Consul,  under  protection  of  the 
English  Consul,  went  on  board  a French  steamer 
and  departed. 

If  this  story  be  true  it  is  inexpressibly  hu- 
miliating. If  it  be  untrue,  the  Tribune  in  pub- 
lishing it  has  done  a serious  injury  to  the  Cuban 
cause.  But  assuming  it  to  be  true,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  at  once  inform  the  Governor- 
General  of  Cuba  that  as  his  subordinates  are 
unable  to  protect  American  citizens  and  officers, 
their  own  Government  will  protect  them.  Nor, 
if  this  story  be  true,  would  an  apology  be  a suf- 
ficient atonement.  The  circumstances  show 
that  it  is  an  offense  which  is  likely  to  be  re- 
peated upon  the  first  occasion ; and,  therefore, 
the  United  States  should  require  the  punish- 
ment of  those  whose  conduct  drove  the  Consul 
to  find  safety  in  flight.  If  civilized  government 
has  disappeared  in  Cuba  we  certainly  need  no 
consuls  there.  If  it  has  not,  it  must  be  held 
to  its  responsibility.  The  stories  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  Spanish  volunteers  are  not  new.  It  is 
not  for  the  first  time  reported  that  they  are  the 
masters  of  the  Governor-General ; and  it  is  very 
important  that  we  should  sift  such  reports  when 
events  apparently  justify  them. 

No  better  opportunity  can  offer  than  this. 
Let  the  Government  show  that  it  will  not  toler- 
ate the  least  assumption  by  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba 
of  an  indifference  to  the  smallest  right,  not  only 
of  the  representatives  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
most  private  and  friendless  American  citizen. 
And  while  it  is  inquiring  let  the  Government 
also  investigate  the  statement  from  Cape  Hay- 
tien  that  an  officer  of  the  United  States  steamer 
Severn  boarded  by  force  a Danish  schooner  in 
that  port,  under  pretense  that  the  republic  of 
San  Domingo  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  Danish  vessel  was 
carrying  contraband  of  war.  While  we  take 
care  that  our  citizens  are  not  oppressed,  let  us 
see  also  that  they  do  not  oppress.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  affair  at  Greytowu  is  by  no  means 
a proud  one. 
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NOTES. 

The  Christian  Union  is  correct.  Technically 
the  United  States  have  not  been  neutral  between 
Spain  and  Cuba.  Our  laws,  as  we  have  con- 
stantly stated,  permit  Spain  advantages  in  our 
ports  which  they  deny  to  Cuba,  because' Cuba  is 
not  an  independent  Power  nor  a recognized  bel- 
ligerent. But  morally  we  have  been  neutral,  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  shown  no  hostility  to  either 
side,  and  have  simply  insisted  upon  a faithful 
observance  of  our  own  laws. 

Senator  Creamer,  a Democratic  politician 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  whose  sources  of  in- 
formation are  known  to  be  ample,  said  the  other 
day  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  “I  trust  that 
all  other  legislation  will  in  a manner  cease  until 
laws  are  passed  that  will  protect  the  purity  of  the 
ballot-box,  and  give  the  people  of  New  York  in 
fact  what  they  have  now  only  in  name — a repub- 
lican form  of  government What  a farce  it  is 

for  us  to  sit  here  and  legislate  as  representatives 
in  a republican  government,  when  the  election 
system  upon  which  such  a government  rests  has 
been  undermined,  and  is  as  corrupt  as  hell!” 
Last  September  the  World  said  that  its  editor 
“saw  by  what  shameless  and  cunning  frauds 
such  corruptionists  of  the  Ring  as  William  M. 
Tweed  and  Oakey  Hall  cut  down  below  its 
level  the  rightful  vote  of  the  electors  of  Horatio 
Seymour.”  Yet  Mr.  Creamer  and  the  World 
now  claim  to  be  “honest”  Democrats  because 
they  favored  a bill  which  gave  the  same  “ Oak- 
ey Hall”  the  appointment  of  the  Police  Com- 
missioners. 

Congress  has  decided,  and  wisely,  not  to  pur- 
sue polygamy  with  fire  and  sword.  There  are 
laws  against  bigamy,  and  if  these  can  not  be  en- 
| forced  in  a polygamous  community  the  conse- 
quences of  enforcing  them  by  the  sword  would 
be  disastrous.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  Mor- 
mons are  united  upon  the  subject ; and  it  is  tol- 
erably clear  that  the  resistless  Westward  roll  of 
civilization,  and  time,  which  will  presently  re- 
move Brigham  Young,  will  also  peacefully  dis- 
pose of  this  “ twin  relic  of  barbarism.” 

The  editor  of  a certain  Magazine  in  Philadel- 
phia (not  Lippincott' s)  read  an  anonymous  remark 
in  the  Galaxy , and  thereupon  charged  a well- 
known  literary  gentleman,  by  name,  as  the  writ- 
er, and  as  guilty  of  gross  plagiarism,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lecture  him  upon  “copying  blunders” 
and  “stolen  apples.”  The  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion replied  with  a wholesome  severity.  What 
right,  he  demands  of  the  editor,  had  you  “to 
suppose”  in  such  a matter?  What  right  to  go 
behind  an  editorial  impersonality,  and  to  make 
a supposition  the  ground  of  a public  accusation  of 
literary  dishonesty  and  of  personal  sneers  ? The 
castigator  chooses  his  words,  and  each  one  rings 
and  tells.  The  offense  which  he  punishes,  as  he 
justly  says,  “casts  a taint  on  periodical  writ- 
ing. ” Let  us  who  are  of  the  literary  profession 
at  least  respect  our  calling,  if  we  can  not  shine 
iu  it. 

The  College  Review  reported  a speech  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Frothingham’s  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Harvard  Club,  and  very  mistakenly  attributed  to 
him  certain  views  in  regard  to  the  Indians.  The 
error  was  pointed  out  to  the  editor,  and  he  cor- 
rected it  with  an  apology.  But  iu  his  report  he 
had  added  that  Mr.  Frothingham  held  peculiar 
views  on  “certain  social  topics,”  which,  had  it 
been  true,  could  have  been  mentioned  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  excite  prejudice  against 
Mr.  Frothingham.  The  editor’s  attention  be- 
ing drawn  to  this  point,  he  says  that,  as  he  “ un- 
equivocally condemned”  the  sentiments  upon  the 
Indians,  he  was  “ surely  justified”  in  alluding  to 
the  newspaper  reports  of  the  speaker’s  views  upon 
other  subjects ! This  is  as  if  A,  misunderstand- 
ing B’s  views  upon  the  tariff,  should  consider 
himself  justified  in  remarking  that  B was  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  inclined  to  stealing.  Are 
we  “justified”  in  repeating  scandal  about  per- 
sons whose  supposed  views  we  do  not  like  ? 

Governor  Chamberlain  of  Maine  lately  re- 
turned a bill  to  the  Legislature  regulating  the 
sale  of  liquors,  which  he  says  seemed  to  him  in 
some  of  its  provisions  “extraordinary,”  and  that 
“grave  doubts”  rose  in  his  mind;  but  as  the 
bill  had  passed  both  Houses  without  opposition, 
he  had  signed  it.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
was  precisely  the  case  for  which  the  veto  power 
is  provided.  The  intention  of  that  power  is  not 
to  defeat,  but  to  perfect  legislation.  If,  there- 
fore, serious  objections  occur  to  the  Governor 
which,  presumably,  have  not  occurred  to  the 
Legislature,  he  returns  the  bill  with  the  objec- 
tions. If  the  Legislature  is  of  opinion  that  they 
are  valid,  it  reconsiders  its  vote.  If  not,  it 
would — in  this  case — affirm  its  previous  opinion, 
and  the  law  would  be  stronger  than  ever  be- 
cause the  objections  would  have  been  weighed. 
It  is  urged  in  defense  of  Governor  Hoffman’s 
signature  of  the  Erie  bill  in  this  State,  that  it 
had  received  very  little  opposition  in  the  Legis- 
lature ; but  that  was  a fact  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, should  have  made  it  still  more  sus- 
picious to  the  Governor. 

A very  striking  complement  to  Senator  Rev- 
els’s statement  of  the  Southern  colored  popula- 
tion during  the  war  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Edward 
A.  Pollard  in  an  article  in  Lippincott' s Maga- 
zine for  April.  Mr.  Pollard  was  one  of  the 
most  thorough  of  rebels;  but  he  says  of  the 
freedman,  that  he  shows  “a  capacity  for  educa- 
tion that  has  astonished  none  more  than  his  for- 
mer masters  ; that  he  has  given  proofs  of  good 
citizenship  which  are  constantly  increasing ; that 
his  development  since  emancipation  is  a stand- 
ing surprise  to  candid  observers  among  the 
Southern  whites  themselves ; that  his  condition 


since  then  has  been,  on  the  whole,  that  of  prog- 
ress, and  in  the  face  of  difficulties  that  would 
soon  have  tested  and  broken  down  that  progress 
had  it  been  factitious  or  dishonest;  and  that,  so 
far  from  being  a stationary  barbarian  or  a hope- 
less retrograde,  the  formerly  despised  black  man 
promises  to  become  a true  follower  of  the  high- 
est civilization,  a new  object  of  interest  to  the 
world,  and  an  exemplary  citizen  of  the  South.” 

The  great  popularity  of  Paris  with  Americans 
who  visit  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  make 
that  magnificent  capital  their  head-quarters  while 
abroad,  has  drawn  thither  quite  a large  colony 
of  American  bankers,  whose  houses  offer  not  only 
the  necessary  financial  facilities  to  our  traveling 
countrymen,  but  furnish  pleasant  reading-rooms, 
where  the  principal  American  newspapers  and 
magazines  may  be  found,  and  opportunities  af- 
forded for  receiving  and  writing  letters,  social 
intercourse,  etc.  Among  the  houses  recently  es- 
tablished there  is  a branch  of  the  eminent  Phila- 
delphia banking  firm  of  Drexel  & Co.  Their 
Paris  office  is  situated  in  the  Rue  Scribe,  where 
they  propose  to  transact  all  kinds  of  banking 
business,  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of 
the  traveling  public.  They  also  take  charge  of 
correspondence  or  papers  directed  to  their  care, 
and  of  surplus  baggage,  jewelry,  and  other  valu- 
ables that  may  be  deposited  with  them.  Trav- 
elers who  intrust  their  affairs  to  them  will  find 
them  liberal  in  their  dealings,  and  in  every  way 
worthy  of  confidence. 
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CONGRESS. 

March  21.— In  the  Senate,  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  was  taken  up  with  debate  on  the  Georgia  bill, 
the  question  being  upon  Mr.  Drake's  amendment,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  dispatch  troops  to  any  sec- 
tion of  the  State  represented  to  be  in  insurrection. 
No  vote  was  taken. — In  the  House,  a large  number 
of  new  bills  were  introduced,  among  them  several 
granting  aid  to  new  railroad  enterprises  in  the  ex- 
treme West,  and  one  for  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  amity  with  Mexico,  by  encouraging  our  own  citi- 
zens to  aid  the  Mexicans  in  developing  their  re- 
sources. 

March  22.— In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  reported  to  pro- 
mote the  civilization  of  Indians,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.  The  case  of 
General  Ames,  as  Senator  elect  from  Mississippi,  was 
debated  at  length,  but  without  action.  A proposition 

to  discuss  treaties  in  open  session  was  rejected In 

the  House,  a bill  in  regard  to  polygamy  in  Utah  was 
discussed  at  length,  but  not  acted  on. 

March  23.— Nothing  was  done  in  the  Senate,  and 
very  little  in  the  House.  A message  was  received 
from  the  President  in  reference  to  the  decline  of 
American  commerce,  but  it  was  withdrawn  and  laid 
on  the  Speaker’s  table.  The  consideration  of  the  Utah 
Polygamy  bill  was  resumed,  and  after  further  discus- 
sion the  bill  was  passed  by  a vote  of  94  to  32. 

March  24.— The  Senate  was  in  secret  session  on  the 
San  Domingo  treaty.— The  principal  business  in  the 
House  was  the  final  report  or  the  Military  Committee 
on  the  sale  of  cadetships,  the  substance  of  which  was 
that  there  were  no  more  cases  to  be  acted  upon.  The 
Committee  reported  a bill  requiring  cadets  to  reside 
one  year  in  the  district. 

March  25.— Among  the  bills  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  one  in  relation  to  the  reduction  of  the  army. 
It  adopts  and  agrees  substantially  with  the  one  pass- 
ed by  the  House,  but  provides  further  for  reducing 
the  number  of  enlisted  men  to  25,000.  Among  the 
bills  reported  was  one  to  increase  the  mail  steam-ship 
service  between  this  country  and  China  and  Japan.— 
In  the  House,  the  debate  on  the  Tariff  was  resumed, 
and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

March  26 — The  Senate  was  not  in  session.— The 
House  gave  the  whole  day  to  debate  on  the  Tariff 
bill. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 


The  only  business  of  general  importance  in  the  New 
Tork  Legislature,  since  our  last  issue,  was  done  on 
Tuesday,  March  22,  when  the  bills  relating  to  New 
York  city  and  county  were  considered.  After  order- 
ing the  Police  bill,  the  Supervisors  bill,  and  the  Char- 
ter to  a third  reading  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  a 
motion  was  made  iu  the  House  to  recommit  the  Police 
bill,  with  instructions  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause. 
The  question  was  divided,  and  the  enacting  clause 
was  stricken  out  by  a vote  of  70  to  42.  An  effort  to 
reconsider  the  vote  failed.  The  Supervisors  bill  and 
the  new  Charter  shared  the  same  fate,  the  enacting 
clauses  being  stricken  out  by  a vote  of  67  to  45.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  was  lost,  and  leave  to  sit  again 
on  the  Supervisors  bill  was  refused.  These  results, 
which  were  entirely  unexpected,  were  brought  about 
by  a combination  of  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
Leading  Democrats  assert  that  monev  was  freely  used 
to  influence  the  action  of  the  “bolters”  from  their 
party,  and  at  one  time  a serious  division  in  their  ranks 
was  imminent. 

General  Pleasonton  has  been  confirmed  as  Collector 
of  the  Thirty-second  New  York  District,  in  place  of 
Bailey,  removed. 


The  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  Gold  Hill  mines, 
Nevada,  a year  ago,  is  said  to  be  still  smouldering 
among  the  timbers,  700  feet  below  the  surface. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tire  Emperor  of  Prance  has  written  a letter  to  M. 
Ollivier,  suggesting  a number  of  important  civil  re- 
forms, designed  to  restore  constitutional  government 
to  Prance.  They  relate  mainly  to  the  division  of  legis- 
lative power  between  the  two  Chambers.  The  Or- 
leansists,  it  is  said,  indorse  the  plan,  and  one  of  the  op- 
position organs  accepts  it  as  a “restoration  of  the 
parliamentary  regime, " while  another  terms  it  “ an 
antidote  to  the  coup  d'etat  oftDecember." 

The  trial  of  Prince  Bonaparte,  at  Tours,  has  result- 
ed in  the  acquittal  of  the  Prince,  the  jury  returning  a 
verdict  after  an  hoar’s  absence.  He  is,  however,  held 
in  custody  under  a demand  for  damages  amounting 
to  100,000  francs,  made  by  the  civil  prosecutor.  The 
news  of  his  acquittal  was  received  in  Paris  and  else- 
where with  astonishment. 

Another  strike  among  the  workmen  at  La  Creuzot, 
Prance,  is  reported,  which  is  supposed  to  have  a po- 
litical tendency. 

The  cases  of  persons  accused  of  conspiracy  In  the 
recent  plot  against  the  life  of  Napoleon  are  to  be 
brought  before  the  court  now  in  session  at  Tours. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  a bill  for  the  sup- 
pression of  disorders  in  Ireland  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion. A stringent  clause,  providing  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  press  of  that  country,  has  been  adopted 
by  a majority  of  315. 

The  Irish  Church  Convention  at  Dublin  has  de- 
cided to  invest  a portion  of  their  funds  in  American 
securities. 

The  Spanish  Colonial  Minister  has  instructed  the 
Captain-General  to  order  elections  for  Deputies  from 
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SIX  TIMES  FOR  ONE  CENT. 


MODERN  ART. 

If  the  Arts  are  to  flourish  among  us,  says  John 
Ruskin  in  one  of  his  Oxford  lectures,  we  must 
recover  for  the  mass  of  the  nation  three  requi- 
sites which  they  at  present  want : 1.  Wholesome- 
ness of  food.  We  must  no  longer  allow  them  to 
eat  and  drink  poison  instead  of  food ; every  thing 
provided  for  their  daily  sustenance  must  be  good 
and  pure  as  well  as  plentiful.  2.  Wholesome- 
ness and  decency  in  dress.  It  must  be  such  as 
becomes  their  rank — serviceable  and  good,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  becoming  and  in  good  taste. 
8.  We  must  improve  their  lodgings.  All  ec- 
clesiastical architecture  is  developed  for  civil  and 
domestic  building,  and  its  highest  achievement 
play  be  Baid  to  ^ ja  jroof.”  Now  in 


this  our  modem  architects  are  strangely  at  fault ; 
they  seem  hardly  to  know  what  to  do  with  a roof. 
Roofs  ought  never  to  be  built  of  iron,  but  always 
of  wood  or  stone.  And  we  must  remember  that* 
the  little  roofs  must  be  built  before  the  large 
ones.  We  must  see  that  the  poor  have  houses 
suited  to  them,  built  as  strongly  as  possible,  and 
daintily  decorated. 

All  arts  are  founded  on  agriculture  by  the 
hand,  and  on  the  feeding,  dressing,  and  lodging 
of  the  people.  Christian  Art  was  only  possible 
where  kings  and  knights  were  compelled  to  care 
for  their  people,  and  it  disappeared  when  kings 
became  tyrants,  devourers  of  the  people.  The 
health  of  Art  depends  on  its  reference  to  indus- 
trial use.  It  is  from  this  use  that  it  first  arises. 
In  order  to  eat  antf  drink,  we  must  have  the 


cup  and  platter,  and  especially  the  cup.  In  or- 
der that  we  may  use  this  cup  conveniently,  it 
must  have  a handle;  To  fill  the  cup,  we  must 
have  a pitcher  of  some  sort ; this  pitcher,  if  it  is 
to  be  carried  safely,  must  have  two  handles. 
Now  in  these  same  articles  of  use  have  been  de- 
veloped the  most  beautiful  lines  and  types  of 
severe  composition  that  have  ever  been  attained 
to  in  Art. 

We  can  not  have  any  right  architectural  Art, 
or  morality,  or  happiness  in  cities  such  as  now 
deface  our  country.  They  are  not  built,  they  are 
rather  dotted  and  coagulated  in  shapeless,  hide- 
ous blotches  over  the  land  which  they  consume. 
We  must,  if  we  would  have  Art,  have  beautiful 
cities,  not  overgrown  in  size,  encircled  with  gar- 
dens and  shaded  with  trees : we  must  banish  far 


from  us  all  the  manufactures  which  need  the  aid 
of  huge  furnaces  of  fire ; or  at  least  we  must  re- 
duce them  to  the  smallest  possible  limit.  At 
present  England  triumphs  in  her  commerce : she 
is  deaf  with  spinning-wheels,  yet  her  children 
have  not  clothes  to  wear ; she  is  black  with  fuel, 
yet  they  cry  aloud  for  food;  she  has  sold  her 
soul  for  gold,  yet  they  die  of  hunger. 

Religious  Art  can  not  be  used  amiss  if  we  re- 
member that  God  inhabits  cottages  as  well  as 
churches,  and  that  in  the  former  as  well  as  in  the 
latter  He  ought  to  be  well  lodged.  Put  the  Arts 
to  universal  use,  and  we  shall  find  in  them  a 
universal  inspiration  and  benediction ; let  every 
thing  be  equally  sacred,  equally  divine — Art  will 
be  divine  wherever  it  is*truly  fair  and  serviceable. 
Gejl|,jia3j  tn^je  ^ver^  thing  beautiful  in  its  kind 
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GRAND  PONTIFICAL  PROCESSION  PASSING  THE  CASTLE  OF  SAINT  ANGELO. 


and  in  its  proper  place ; Ilis  will  is  that  «11  His 
creatures  should  be  happy.  His  Spirit  teaches 
the  ant  her  path  and  the  bird  its  flight,  and  men 
whatever  noble  Art  is  possible  for  them.  It 
dwells  in  light  and  in  strength ; in  the  possession 
of  It  is  all  your  peace  and  all  your  power.  But 
there  exists  also  an  evil  spirit,  whose  dominion 
is  in  blindness  and  cowardice;  which  tells  us 
that  evil  things  are  pardonable,  and  that  we  shall 
not  die  for  them ; and  that  good  things  are  im- 
possible, and  that  you  can  not  live  for  them. 
Good  things  are  impossible  only  to  those  who 
listen  to  this  evil  spirit,  and  so  despair  of  attain- 


ing to  what  is  good.  Remember  always  that  all 
things  lovely  and  righteous  are  possible,  if  only 
you  believe  in  their  possibility,  and  manfully  set 
to  work  to  promote  them  with  your  very  heart 
and  soul. 


SCENES  IN  ROME. 

The  first  of  our  illustrations  on  this  page  rep- 
resents a grand  pontifical  procession,  on  the  fete 
day  of  the  Madonna,  passing  the  bridge  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  It  shows  the  state  car- 


riage of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  preceded  by  his 
cross -bearer  mounted  on  a richly -caparisoned 
mule. 

The  second  illustration  represents  the  Pope  in 
the  act  of  saluting  the  foot  of  the  celebrated 
statue  of  St.  Peter,  which  stands  in  the  great 
cathedral  that  bears  his  name.  A metallic  halo 
surrounds  the  head  of  the  statue,  and  in  his 
right  hand  is  grasped  the  emblematic  key.  In 
all  the  great  pageants  which  occur  within  the 
cathedral  this  colossal  statue  rises  conspicuous 
above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  like  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  place.  There  is  a dispute  among 


antiquarians  whether  this  is  an  authentic  statue 
of  the  Apostle,  or  one  adapted  to  the  purpose 
from  among  the  heathen  relics  of  Rome;  but 
the  faithful,  ignorant  of  the  controversy,  pay 
their  unquestioning  devotions  at  the  foot  of  the 
statue,  and  signify  their  reverence  by  devoutly 
kissing  the  projecting  toe  of  the  left  foot.  Be- 
fore applying  his  lips  the  votary  wipes  the  toe 
with  his  cuff,  by  way  of  preparation,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  this  contact,  incessantly  repeated  through 
many  ages,  is  visible  in  the  very  sensible  dimi- 
nution and  the  polished  smoothness  of  its  ex- 
tremity. 


ADORATION  OF  THE  STATUE  OF  ST.  PETER. 
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HOME. 

Homeward  from  my  work  returning, 
Lo!  a lamp  with  steady  ray, 

In  my  distant  window  burning, 
Welcomed  me  at  close  of  day ; 

O'er  the  darkening  fields  it  gleamed, 

And  of  rest  the  symbol  seemed. 

Thankfully  I saw  that  token— 

Shining  on  me  from  afar — 

Of  domestic  peace  unbroken  ; 

And  I hailed  it  as  the  star 
Which  through  all  my  life  had  shed 
Cheering  radiance  on  my  head. 

Oh ! the  joy  of  fireside  blessings, 
Children’s  voices,  smile  of  wife — 

Bliss  of  infantile  caressings, 
Heart-refreshing  wine  of  life— 

Purple  glow  of  Paradise 
Lingering  still  about  our  skies. 

On  the  wall  the  fire-light  dances, 

As  joy  dances  in  our  hearts,; 
Interchange  of  kindly  glances 
Mutual  happiness  imparts; 

Heavenly  watchers  from  above 
Hover  o’er  that  scene  of  love. 

Now  the  long  day’s  labor  ending, 

Under  our  own  vine  we  rest, 

And  the  brow  of  Care  unbending 
By  Love’s  hand  is  smoothed  and  blest: 
One  such  hour  may  well  repay 
Hardest  toil  of  longest  day. 

Blessed  be  the  God  of  Heaven, 

God  of  all  earth’s  families. 

Who  to  weary  men  has  given 
Homes  of  rest — sweet  oases, 

Wells  and  palm-trees,  smile  and  song — 
As  to  Heaven  they  march  along. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,” 

“ The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 


WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-THIRD. 

( Continued .) 

SEEDS  OF  THE  FUTURE.  (THIRD  SOWING.) 

The  dance  had  reached  its  climax  of  anima- 
tion when  Bishopriggs  reappeared  on  the  scene 
of  his  duties ; and  the  ranks  of  the  company  had 
been  recruited,  in  his  absence,  by  the  very  person 
whom  it  was  now  his  foremost  object  to  approach. 

Receiving,  with  supple  submission,  a repri- 
mand for  his  prolonged  absence  from  the  chief 
of  the  servants,  Bishopriggs — keeping  bis  one  ob- 
servant eye  carefully  on  the  look-out — busied  him- 
self in  promoting  the  circulation  of  ices  and  cool 
drinks. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  two  persons  who,  in  very  different 
ways,  stood  out  prominently  as  marked  charac- 
ters among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  guests. 

The  first  person  was  a vivacious,  irascible  old 
gentleman,  who  persisted  in  treating  the  undeni- 
able fact  of  his  age  on  the  footing  of  a scandal- 
ous false  report  set  afloat  by  Time.  He  was  su- 
perbly strapped  and  padded.  His  hair,  his  teeth, 
and  his  complexion  were  triumphs  of  artificial 
youth.  When  he  was  not  occupied  among  the 
youngest  women  present — which  was  very  seldom 
— he  attached  himself  exclusively  to  the  youn- 
gest men.  He  insisted  on  joining  every  dance. 
Twice  he  measured  his  length  upon  the  grass ; but 
nothing  daunted  him.  He  was  waltzing  again, 
with  another  young  woman,  at  the  next  dance, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Inquiring  who  this 
effervescent  old  gentleman  might  be,  Bishopriggs 
discovered  that  he  was  a retired  officer  in  the 
navy;  commonly  known  (among  his  inferiors) 
as  “The  Tartar;”  more  formally  described  in 
society  as  Captain  Newenden,  the  last  male  re- 
presentative of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  En- 
gland. 

The  second  person,  who  appeared  to  occupy  a 
position  of  distinction  at  the  dance  in  the  glade, 
was  a lady. 

To  the  eye  of  Bishopriggs,  she  was  a miracle 
of  beauty,  with  a small  fortune  for  a poor  man, 
carried  about  her  in  silk,  lace,  and  jewelry.  No 
woman  present  was  the  object  of  such  special  at- 
tention among  the  men  as  this  fascinating  and 
priceless  creatnre.  She  sat  fanning  herself  with 
u matchless  work  of  art  (supposed  to  be  a hand- 
kerchief) representing  an  island  of  cambric  in  the 
midst  of  an  ocean  of  lace.  She  was  surrounded 
by  a little  court  of  admirers,  who  fetched  and 
carried  at  her  slightest  nod,  like  well-trained 
dogs.  Sometimes  they  brought  refreshments, 
which  she  had  asked  for,  only  to  decline  taking 
them  when  they  came.  Sometimes  they  brought 
information  of  what  was  going  on  among  the 
dancers,  which  the  lady  had  been  eager  to  re- 
ceive when  they  went  away,  and  in  which  she 
had  ceased  to  feel  the  smallest  interest  when  they 
came  back.  Every  body  burst  into  ejaculations 
of  distress  when  she  was  asked  to  account  for 
her  absence  from  the  dinner,  and  answered, 
“My  poor  nerves.”  Every  body  said,  “What 
should  we  have  done  without  you!” — when  she 
doubted  if  she  had  done  wisely  in  joining  the 
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party  at  all.  Inquiring  who  this  favored  lady 
might  he,  Bishopriggs  discovered  that  she  was 
the  niece  of  the  indomitable  old  gentleman  who 
would  dance — or,  more  plainly  still,  no  less  a 
person  than  his  contemplated  customer,  Mrs. 
Glenarm. 

WTith  all  his  enormous  assurance  Bishopriggs 
was  daunted  when  he  found  himself  facing  the 
question  of  what  he  was  to  do  next. 

To  open  negotiations  with  Mrs.  Glenarm,  un- 
der present  circumstances,  was,  for  a man  in  his 
position,  simply  impossible.  But,  apart  from 
this,  the  prospect  of  profitably  addressing  him- 
self to  that  lady  in  the  future  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  beset  with  difficulties  of  no  common  kind. 

Supposing  the  means  of  disclosing  Geoffrey’s 
position  to  her  to  be  found — what  would  she  do, 
when  she  received  her  warning  ? She  would  in 
all  probability  apply  to  one  of  two  formidable 
men,  both  of  whom  were  interested  in  the  matter. 
If  she  went  straight  to  the  man  accused  of  at- 
tempting to  marry  her,  at  a time  when  he  was 
already  engaged  to  another  woman— Bishopriggs 
would  find  himself  confronted  with  the  owner  of 
that  terrible  fist,  which  had  justly  terrified  him 
even  on  a distant  and  cursory  view.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  placed  her  interests  in  the  care 
of  her  uncle — Bishopriggs  had  only  to  look  at 
the  captain,  and  to  calculate  his  chance  of  im- 
posing terms  on  a man  who  owed  Life  a bill  of 
more  than  sixty  years’  date,  and  who  openly  de- 
fied time  to  recover  the  debt. 

With  these  serious  obstacles  standing  in  the 
way,  what  was  to  be  done  ? The  only  alterna- 
tive left  was  to  appjpach  Mrs.  Glenarm  under 
shelter  of  the  dark. 

Reaching  this  conclusion,  Bishopriggs  decided 
to  ascertain  from  the  servants  what  the  lady’s 
future  movements  might  be ; and,  thus  informed, 
to  startle  her  by  anonymous  warnings,  conveyed 
through  the  post,  and  claiming  their  answer 
through  the  advertising  channel  of  a newspaper. 
Here  was  the  certainty  of  alarming  her,  coupled 
with  the  certainty  of  safety  to  himself!  Little 
did  Mrs.  Glenarm  dream,  when  she  capriciously 
stopped  a servant  going  by  with  some  glasses  of 
lemonade,  that  the  wretched  old  creature  who 
offered  the  tray  contemplated  corresponding  with 
her  before  the  week  was  out,  in  the  double  char- 
acter of  her  “Well-Wisher”  and  her  “True 
Friend.” 

The  evening  advanced.  The  shadows  length- 
ened. The  waters  of  the  lake  grew  pitchy  black. 
The  gliding  of  the  ghostly  swans  became  rare 
and  more  rare.  The  elders  of  the  party  thought 
of  the  drive  home.  The  juniors  (excepting  Cap- 
tain Newenden)  began  to  flag  at  the  dance. 
Little  by  little  the  comfortable  attractions  of  the 
house  — tea,  coffee,  and  candle-light  in  snug 
rooms — resumed  their  influence.  The  guests 
abandoned  the  glade ; and  the  fingers  and  lungs 
of  the  musicians  rested  at  last. 

Lady  Lundie  and  her  party  were  the  first  to 
send  for  the  carriage  and  say  farewell ; the  break- 
up of  the  household  at  Wiudygates  on  the  next 
day,  and  the  journey  south,  being  sufficient  apol- 
ogies for  setting  the  example  of  retreat.  In  an 
hour  more  the  only  visitors  left  were  the  guests 
staying  at  Swanliaven  Lodge. 

The  company  gone,  the  hired  waiters  from 
Kirkandrew  were  paid  and  dismissed. 

On  the  journey  back  the  silence  of  Bishop- 
riggs created  some  surprise  among  his  comrades.  ■ 
“ I’ve  got  my  ain  concerns  to  think  of,"  was  the 
only  answer  he  vouchsafed  to  the  remonstrances 
addressed  to  him.  The  “ concerns”  alluded  to, 
comprehended,  among  other  changes  of  plan,  his 
departure  from  Kirkandrew  the  next  day— with 
a reference,  in  case  of  inquiries,  to  his  convenient 
friend  at  the  Cowgate,  Edinburgh.  His  actual 
destination — to  be  kept  a secret  from  every  body 
— was  Perth.  The  neighborhood  of  this  town — 
as  stated  on  the  authority  of  her  own  maid — was 
the  part  of  Scotland  to  which  the  rich  widow 
contemplated  removing  when  she  left  Swanhaven 
in  two  days’  time.  At  Perth,  Bishopriggs  knew 
of  more  than  one  place  in  which  he  could  get 
temporary  employment — and  at  Perth  he  de- 
termined to  make  his  first  anonymous  advances 
to  Mrs.  Glenarm. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  quietly 
enough  at  the  Lodge. 

The  guests  were  sleepy  and  dull  after  the  ex- 
citement of  the  day.  Mrs.  Glenarm  retired  ear- 
ly. At  eleven  o’clock  Julius  Delamayn  was  the 
only  person  left  up  in  the  house.  He  was  un- 
derstood to  be  in  his  study,  preparing  an  ad- 
dress to  the  electors,  based  on  instructions  sent 
from  London  by  his  father.  He  was  actually 
occupied  in  the  music-room — now  that  there  was 
nobody  to  discover  him — playing  exercises  softly 
on  his  beloved-  violin. 

At  the  trainer’s  cottage  a trifling  incident  oc- 
cured,  that  night,  which  afforded  materials  for  a 
note  in  Perry’s  professional  diary. 

Geoffrey  had  sustained  the  later  trial  of  walk- 
ing for  a given  time  and  distance,  at  his  full  speed, 
without  showing  any  of  those  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion which  had  followed  the  more  serious 
experiment  of  running,  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected  earlier  in  the  day.  Perry,  honestly 
bent — though  he  had  privately  hedged  his  own 
bets — on  doing  his  best  to  bring  his  man  in  good 
order  to  the  post  on  the  day  of  the  race,  had  for- 
bidden Geoffrey  to  pay  his  evening  visit  to  the 
house,  and  had  sent  him  to  bed  earlier  than 
usual.  The  trainer  was  alone,  looking  over  his 
own  written  rules,  and  considering  what  modifi- 
cations he  should  introduce  into  the  diet  and 
exercises  of  the  next  day,  when  he  was  startled 
by  a sound  of  groaning  from  the  bedroom  in 
which  his  patron  lay  asleep. 

He  weht  in,  and  found  Geoffrey  rolling  to  and 
fro  on  the  pillow,  with  his  face  contorted,  with 
his  hands  clenched,  and  with  the  perspiration 
standing  thick  on  his  forehead— suffering  evi- 
dently under  the  nervous  oppression  produced 
by  the  phantom-terrors  of  a dream. 

Perry  spoke  to  him,  and  pulled  him  up  in  the 


bed.  He  woke  with  a scream.  He  staved  at 
his  trainer  in  vacant  terror,  and  spoke  to  his 
trainer  in  wild  words.  “ What  are  your  horrid 
eyes  looking  at  over  my  shoulder  ?”  he  cried  out. 
“Go  to  the  devil — and  talce  your  infernal  slate 
with  you!”  Perry  spoke  to  him  once  more. 
“ You’ve  been  dreaming  of  somebody,  Mr.  Dela- 
mayn. What’s  to  do  about  a slate  ?”  Geoffrey 
looked  eagerly  round  the  room,  and  heaved  a 
heavy  breath  of  relief.  “I  could  have  sworn 
she  was  staring  at  me  over  the  dwarf  pear-trees,  ” 
he  said.  “All  right,  I know  where  I am  now. ” 
Perry  (attributing  the  dream  to  nothing  more 
important  than  a passing  indigestion)  adminis- 
tered some  brandy  and  water,  and  left  him  to 
drop  off  again  to  sleep.  He  fretfully  forbade 
the  extinguishing  of  the  light.  “Afraid  of  the 
dark  ?”  said  Perry,  with  a laugh.  No.  He  was 
afraid  of  dreaming  again  of  the  dumb  cook  at 
Windygates  House. 


SEVENTH  SCENE.— HAM  FARM. 
CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FOURTH. 

THE  NIGHT  BEFORE. 

The  time  was  the  night  before  the  marriage. 
The  place  was  Sir  Patrick’s  house  in  Kent. 

The  lawyers  had  kept  their  word.  The  settle- 
ments had  been  forwarded,  and  had  been  signed 
two  days  since. 

With  the  exception  of  the  surgeon  and  one  of 
the  three  young  gentlemen  from  the  University, 
who  had  engagements  elsewhere,  the  visitors 
at  Windygates  had  emigrated  southward  to  be 
present  at  the  marriage.  Besides  these  gentle- 
men, there  were  some  ladies  among  the  guests 
invited  by  Sir  Patrick — all  of  them  family  con- 
nections, and  three  of  them  appointed  to  the  po- 
sition of  Blanche’s  bridemaids.  Add  one  or 
two  neighbors  to  be  invited  to  the  breakfast — 
and  the  wedding-party  would  he  complete. 

There  was  nothing  architecturally  remarkable 
about  Sir  Patrick’s  house.  Ham  Farm  pos- 
sessed neither  the  splendor  of  Windygates  nor 
the  picturesque  antiquarian  attraction  of  Swan- 
haven.  It  was  a perfectly  commonplace  En- 
glish country  seat,  surrounded’  by  perfectly  com- 
monplace English  scenery.  Snug  monotony 
welcomed  you  when  you  went  in,  and  snug  mo- 
notony met  you  again  when  you  turned  to  the 
window  and  looked  out. 

The  animation  and  variety  wanting  at  Ham 
Farm  were  far  from  being  supplied  by  the  com- 
pany in  the  house.  It  was  remembered,  at  an 
after-period,  that  a duller  wedding-party  had 
never  been  assembled  together. 

Sir  Patrick,  having  no  early  associations  with 
the  place,  openly  admitted  that  his  residence  in 
Kent  preyed  on  his  spirits,  and  that  he  would 
have  infinitely  preferred  a room  at  the  inn  in  the 
village.  The  effort  to  sustain  his  customary  vi- 
vacity was  not  encouraged  by  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances about  him.  Lady  Lundie’s  fidelity 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas,  on  the 
scene  of  his  last  illness  and  death,  persisted  in 
asserting  itself,  under  an  ostentation  of  conceal- 
ment which  tried  even  the  trained  temper  of  Sir 
Patrick  himself.  Blanche,  still  depressed  by  her 
private  anxieties  about  Anne,  was  in  no  condition 
of  mind  to  look  gayly  at  the  last  memorable  days 
of  her  maiden  life.  Arnold,  sacrificed — by  ex- 
press stipulation  on  the  part  of  Lady  Lundie — to 
the  prurient  delicacy  which  forbids  the  bride- 
groom, before  marriage,  to  sleep  in  the  same 
house  with  the  bride,  found  himself  ruthlessly 
shut  out  from  Sir  Patrick’s  hospitality,  and  ex- 
iled every  night  to  a bedroom  at  the  inn.  He 
accepted  his  solitary  doom  with  a resignation 
which  extended  its  sobering  influence  to  his  cus- 
tomary flow  of  spirits.  As  for  the  ladies,  the 
elder  among  them  existed  in  a state  of  chronic 
protest  against  Lady  Lundie,  and  the  younger 
were  absorbed  in  the  essentially  serious  occupa- 
tion of  considering  and  comparing  their  wed- 
ding-dresses. The  two  young  gentlemen  from 
the  University  performed  prodigies  of  yawning, 
in  the  intervals  of  prodigies  of  billiard-playing. 
Smith  said,  in  despair,  “There’s  no  making 
things  pleasant  in  this  house,  Jones.”  And 
Jones  sighed,  and  mildly  agreed  with  him. 

On  the  Sunday  evening — which  was  the  even- 
ing before  the  marriage — the  dullness,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  reached  its  climax. 

But  two  of  the  occupations  in  which  people 
may  indulge  on  week  days  are  regarded  as 
harmless  on  Sunday  by  the  obstinately  anti- 
Christian  tone  of  feeling  which  prevails  in  this 
matter  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  is  not 
sinful  to  wrangle  in  religious  controversy ; and  it 
is  not  sinful  to  slumber  over  a religious  book. 
The  ladies  at  Ham  Farm  practiced  the  pious  ob- 
servance of  the  evening  on  this  plan.  The  sen- 
iors of  the  sex  wrangled  in  Sunday  controversy ; 
and  the  juniors  of  the  sex  slumbered  over  Sun- 
day books.  As  for  the  men,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
say  that  the  young  ones  smoked  when  they  were 
not  yawning,  and  yawned  when  they  were  not 
smoking.  Sir  Patrick  staid  in  the  library,  sort- 
ing old  letters  and  examining  old  accounts.  Ev- 
ery person  in  the  house  felt  the  oppression  of 
the  senseless  social  prohibitions  which  they  had 
imposed  on  themselves.  And  yet  every  person 
iu  the  house  would  have  been  scandalized  if  the 
plain  question  had  been  pnt : You  know  this  is 
a tyranny  of  your  own  making,  you  know  you 
don’t  really  believe  in  it,  you  know  you  don’t 
really  like  it— why  do  you  submit  ? The  freest 
people  on  the  civilized  earth  are  the  only  people 
on  the  civilized  earth  who  dare  not  face  that 
question. 

The  evening  dragged  its  slow  length  on ; the 
welcome  time  drew  nearer  and  nearer  for  obliv- 
ion in  bed.  Arnold  was  silently  contemplating, 
for  the  last  time,  his  customary  prospects  of  ban- 
ishment to  the  inn,  when  he  became  aware  that 
Sir  Patrick  was  making  signs  to  him.  He  rose, 
and  followed  his  host  into  the  empty  dining- 
room. Sir  Patrick  carefully  closed  the  door. 
What  did  it  mean  'l 


It  meant — so  far  as  Arnold  was  concerned — 
that  a private  conversation  was  about  to  diversi- 
fy the  monotony  of  the  long  Sunday  evening  at 
Ham  Farm. 

“I  have  a word  to  say  to  you,  Arnold,"  the 
old  gentleman  began,  “ before  you  become  a 
married  man.  Do  you  remember  the  conversa- 
tion at  dinner  yesterday,  about  the  dancing-party 
at  Swanhaven  Lodge  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Do  you  remember  what  Lady  Lundie  said 
while  the  topic  was  on  the  table  ?” 

“She  told  me,  what  I can’t  believe,  that  Geof- 
frey Delamayn  was  going  to  be  married  to  Mrs. 
Glenarm.” 

“Exactly!  I observed  that  you  appeared  to 
be  startled  by  what  my  sister-in-law  had  said ; 
and  when  you  declared  that  appearances  must 
certainly  have  misled  her,  you  looked  and  spoke 
(to  my  mind)  like  a man  animated  by  a strong 
feeling  of  indignation.  Was  I wrong  in  drawing 
that  conclusion  ?” 

“ No,  Sir  Patrick.  You  were  right.” 

“ Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  me  why  you 
felt  indignant?” 

Arnold  hesitated. 

“You  are  probably  at  a loss  to  know  what 
interest  I can  feel  in  the  matter?” 

Arnold  admitted  it  with  his  customary  frank- 
ness. 

“In  that  case,"  rejoined  Sir  Patrick,  “I  had 
better  go  on  at  once  with  the  matter  in  hand — 
leaving  you  to  see  for  yourself  the  connection 
between  what  I am  about  to  say,  and  the  ques- 
tion that  I have  just  put.  When  I have  done, 
you  shall  then  reply  to  me  or  not,  exactly  as  you 
think  right.  My  dear  boy,  the  subject  on  which 
I want  to  speak  to  you  is— Miss  Silvester.  ” 

Arnold  started.  Sir  Patrick  looked  at  him 
with  a moment’s  attention,  and  went  on : 

“My  niece  has  her  faults  of  temper  and  her 
failings  of  judgment,”  he  said.  “But  she  has 
one  atoning  quality  (among  many  others)  which 
ought  to  make — and  which  I believe  will  make 
— the  happiness  of  your  married  life.  In  the 
popular  phrase,  Blanche  is  as  true  as  steel. 
Once  her  friend,  always  her  friend.  Do  you 
6ee  what  I am  coming  to?  She  has  said  no- 
thing about  it,  Arnold ; but  she  has  not  yielded 
one  inch  in  her  resolution  to  reunite  herself  to 
Miss  Silvester.  One  of  the  first  questions  you 
will  have  to  determine,  after  to-morrow,  will  be 
the  question  of  whether  you  do,  or  not,  sanction 
your  wife  in  attempting  to  communicate  with  her 
lost  friend.” 

Arnold  answered  without  the  slightest  re. 
serve. 

“Iam  heartily  sorry  for  Blanche’s  lost  friend, 
Sir  Patrick.  My  wife  will  have  my  full  approv- 
al if  she  tries  to  bring  Miss  Silvester  back — and 
my  best  help  too,  if  I can  give  it.  ” 

Those  words  were  earnestly  spoken.  It  was 
plain  that  they  came  from  his  heart. 

“I  think  you  are  wrong,”  said  Sir  Patrick. 
“I  believe  you  are  encouraging  Blanche  in  a 
hopeless  effort.  I believe  you  are  helping  her 
to  couit  a disappointment,  which  will  cast  its 
shadow  over  the  brightest  time  of  her  life.  How- 
ever, it  is  your  affair  and  not  mine.  After  what 
yon  have  just  said,  my  duty  in  the  matter  seems 
plain  enough.  Do  you  wish  me  to  place  at  your 
disposal  uny  special  facilities  for  tracing  Miss 
Silvester  which  I may  happen  to  possess  ?” 

“if  you  can  help  us  over  any  obstacles  at 
starting,  Sir  Patrick,  it  will  be  a kindness  to 
Blanche,  and  a kindness  to  me.  ” 

“ Very  good.  I suppose  you  remember  what 
I said  to  you,  one  morning,  when  we  were  talk- 
ing of  Miss  Silvester  at  Windygates?” 

“You  said  you  had  determined  to  let  her  go 
her  own  way.  ” 

“Quite  right!  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
when  I said  that  I received  information  that 
Miss  Silvester  had  been  traced  to  Glasgow. 
You  won’t  require  me  to  explain  why  I never 
mentioned  this  to  you  or  to  Blanche.  In  men- 
tioning it  now,  I communicate  to  you  the  only 
positive  information,  on  the  subject  of  the  miss- 
ing woman,  which  I possess.  There  are  two 
other  chances  of  finding  her  (of  a more  specula- 
tive kind)  which  can  only  be  tested  bv  inducing 
two  men  (both  equally  difficult  to  deal  with)  to 
confess  what  they  know.  One  of  those  two  men 
is — a person  named  Bishopriggs,  formerly  wait- 
er at  the  Craig  Fernie  inn.” 

Arnold  started,  and  changed  color.  Sir  Pat- 
rick (silently  noticing  him)  stated  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  Anne’s  lost  letter,  and  to  the 
conclusion  in  his  own  mind  which  pointed  to 
Bishopriggs  as  the  person  in  possession  of  it. 

“ I have  to  add,”  he  proceeded,  * ‘ that  Blanche, 
unfortunately,  found  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  Bishopriggs  at  Swanhaven.  When  she  and 
Lady  Lundie  joined  us  at  Edinburgh  she  show- 
ed me  privately  a card  which  had  been  given  to 
her  by  Bishopriggs.  He  had  described  it  as  the 
address  at  which  he  might  be  heard  of— and 
Blanche  entreated  me,  before  we  started  for 
London,  to  put  the  reference  to  the  test.  I told 
her  that  she  had  committed  a serious  mistake  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  Bishopriggs  on  her  own 
responsibility ; and  I warned  her  of  the  result  in 
which  I was  firmly  persuaded  the  inquiry  would 
end.  She  declined  to  believe  that  Bishopriggs 
had  deceived  her.  I saw  that  she  would  take 
the  matter  into  her  own  hands  again  unless  I in- 
terfered ; and  I went  to  the  place.  Exactly  as 
I had  anticipated,  the  person  to  whom  the  card 
referred  me  had  not  heard  of  Bishopriggs  for 
years,  and  knew  nothing  whatever  about  his 
present  movements.  Blanche  had  simply  put 
him  on  his  guard,  and  shown  him  the  propriety 
of  keeping  out  of  the  way.  If  you  should  ever 
meet  with  him  in  the  future — say  nothing  to 
your  wife,  and  communicate  with  me.  I decline 
to  assist  you  in  searching  for  Miss  Silvester ; but 
I have  no  objection  to  assist  in  recovering  a stolen 
letter  from  a thief.  So  much  for  Bishopriggs. — ■ 
Now  as  to  the  other  man.  ” 
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“Who  is  he?” 

“Your  friend,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn. ” 

Arnold  sprang  to  his  feet  in  ungovernable  sur- 
prise. 

“I  appear  to  astonish  you,  remarked  Sir 
Patrick. 

Arnold  sat  down  again,  and  waited,  in  speech- 
less suspense,  to  hear  what  was  coming  next. 

“I  have  reason  to  know,”  said  Sir  Patrick, 
* ‘ that  Mr.  Delamayn  is  thoroughly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  Miss  Silvester’s  present 
troubles.  What  his  actual  connection  is  with 
them,  and  how  he  came  into  possession  of  his 
information,  I have  not  found  out.  My  dis- 
covery begins  and  ends  with  the  simple  fact  that 
he  has  the  information.” 

“ May  I ask  one  question,  Sir  Patrick  ?” 

“What  is  it?” 

“How  did  you  find  out  about  Geoffrey  Dela- 
mayn ?” 

“It  would  occupy  a long  time,”  answered  Sir 
Patrick,  “to  tell  you  how — and  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  our  purpose  that  you  should  know. 
My  present  obligation  merely  binds  me  to  tell 
you — in  strict  confidence,  mind! — that  Miss  Sil- 
vester's secrets  are  no  secrets  to  Mr.  Delamayn. 
I leave  to  your  discretion  the  use  you  may  make 
of  that  information.  You  are  now  entirely  on  a 
par  with  me  in  relation  to  your  knowledge  of  the 
case  of  Miss  Silvester.  Let  us  return  to  the 
question  which  I asked  you  when  we  first  came 
into  the  room.  Do  you  see  the  connection, 
now,  between  that  question,  and  what  I have 
said  since  ?” 

Arnold  was  slow  to  see  the  connection.  His 
mind  was  running  on  Sir  Patrick’s  discovery. 
Little  dreaming  that  he  was  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Inchbare’s  incomplete  description  of  him  for  his 
own  escape  from  detection,  he  was  wondering 
how  it  had  happened  that  he  had  remained  un- 
suspected, while  Geoffrey’s  position  had  been  (in 
part  at  least)  revealed  to  view. 

“I  asked  you,”  resumed  Sir  Patrick,  attempt- 
ing to  help  him,  “ why  the  mere  report  that  your 
friend  was  likely  to  marry  Mrs.  Glenarm  roused 
your  indignation,  and  you  hesitated  at  giving  an 
answer.  Do  you  hesitate  still  ?” 

“It’s  not  easy  to  give  an  answer,  Sir  Pat- 
rick.” 

“Let  us  put  it  in  another  way.  I assume  that 
our  view  of  the  report  takes  its  rise  in  some 
nowledge,  on  your  part,  of  Mr.  Delamayn’s  pri- 
vate affairs,  which  the  rest- of  us  don’t  possess. — 
Is  that  conclusion  correct  ?” 

“Quite  correct.” 

“Is  what  you  know  about  Mr.  Delamayn  con- 
nected with  any  thing  that  you  know  about  Miss 
Silvester  ?” 

If  Arnold  had  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  answer 
that  question,  Sir  Patrick’s  suspicions  would  have 
been  aroused,  and  Sir  Patrick’s  resolution  would 
have  forced  a full  disclosure  from  him  before  he 
left  the  house. 

It  was  getting  on  to  midnight.  The  first  hour 
of  the  wedding-day  was  at  hand,  as  the  Truth 
made  its  final  effort  to  struggle  into  light.  The 
dark  Phantoms  of  Trouble  and  Terror  to  come 
were  waiting  near  them  both  at  that  moment. 
Arnold  hesitated  again — hesitated  painfully.  Sir 
Patrick  paused  for  his  answer.  The  clock  in  the 
hall  struck  the  quarter  to  twelve. 

“ I can’t  tell  you ! ” said  Arnold. 

“Is  it  a secret?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Committed  to  your  honor?” 

“Doubly  committed  to  my  honor.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  Geoffrey  and  I have  quarreled 
since  he  took  me  into  his  confidence.  I am 
doubly  bound  to  respect  his  confidence  after 
that.” 

“ Is  the  cause  of  your  quarrel  a secret  also  ?” 

“Yes.” 

Sir  Patrick  looked  Arnold  steadily  in  the  face. 

“I  have  felt  an  inveterate  distrust  of  Mr. 
Delamayn  from  the  first,”  he  said.  “Answer 
me  this.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think — since 
we  first  talked  about  your  friend  in  the  summer- 
house at  Windygates — that  my  opinion  of  him 
might  have  been  the  right  one  after  all?” 

“He  has  bitterly  disappointed  me,”  answered 
Arnold.  “I  can  say  no  more." 

“You  have  had  very  little  experience  of  the 
world,”  proceeded  Sir  Patrick.  “And  you  have 
just  acknowledged  that  you  have  had  reason  to 
distrust  your  experience  of  your  friend.  Are 
ou  quite  sure  that  you  are  acting  wisely  in 
eeping  his  secret  from  met  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  will  not  repent  the  course  you  are 
taking  to-night?”  He  laid  a marked  emphasis 
on  those  last  words.  “ Think,  Arnold,”  he  add- 
ed, kindly.  “Think  before  you  answer.” 

“I  feel  bound  in  honor  to  keep  his  secret,” 
said  Arnold.  “ No  thinking  can  alter  that.” 

Sir  Patrick  rose,  and  brought  the  interview  to 
an  end. 

“There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.”  With 
those  words  he  gave  Arnold  his  hand,  and, 
pressing  it  cordially,  wished  him  good-night. 

Going  out  into  the  hall,  Arnold  found  Blanche 
alone,  looking  at  the  barometer. 

“The  glass  is  at  Set  Fair,  my  darling,”  he 
whispered.  “ Good-night  for  the  last  time !” 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her.  At 
the  moment  when  he  released  her  Blanche 
slipped  a little  note  into  his  hand. 

“Bead  it,”  she  whispered,  “when  you  are 
alone  at  the  inn.” 

So  they  patted  on  the  eve  of  their  wedding- 
day. 

CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

THE  DAT. 

The  promise  of  the  weather-glass  was  fulfilled. 
The  sun  shone  on  Blanche’s  marriage. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  the  first  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day  began.  It  was  essentially  of  a 
clandestine  nature.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
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evaded  the  restraints  of  lawful  authority,  and 
presumed  to  meet  together  privately,  before  they 
were  married,  in  the  conservatory  at  Ham  Farm. 

“You  have  read  miy  letter,  Arnold ?” 

“I  have  come  here  to  answer  it,  Blanche. 
But  why  not  have  told  me  ? Why  write  ?’’ 

“Because  I put  off  telling  you  so  long;  and 
because  I didn’t  know  how  you  might  take  it ; 
and  for  fifty  other  reasons.  Never  mind ! I’ve 
made  my  confession.  I haven’t  a single  secret 
now  which  is  not  your  secret  too.  There’s  time 
to  say  No,  Arnold,  if  you  think  I ought  to  have 
no  room  in  my  heart  for  any  body  but  you.  My 
uncle  tells  me  I am  obstinate  and  wrong  in  re- 
fusing to  give  Anne  up.  If  you  agree  with  him, 
say  the  word,  dear,  before  you  make  me  your 
wife.” 

“Shall  I tell  you  what  I said  to  Sir  Patrick 
last  night  ?” 

“About  thist" 

“Yes.  The  confession  (as  you  call  it)  which 
you  make  in  your  pretty  note,  is  the  very  thing 
that  Sir  Patrick  spoke  to  me  about  in  the  dining- 
room before  I went  away.  He  told  me  your  heart 
was  set  on  finding  Miss  Silvester.  And  he  asked 
me  what  I meant  to  do  about  it  when  we  were 
married.” 

“And  you  said — ?” 

Arnold  repeated  his  answer  to  Sir  Patrick, 
with  fervid  embellishments  of  the  original  lan- 
guage, suitable  to  the  emergency.  Blanche’s 
delight  expressed  itself  in  the  form  of  two  un- 
blushing outrages  on  propriety,  committed  in 
close  succession.  She  threw  her  arms  round 
Arnold’s  neck ; and  she  actually  kissed  him, 
three  hours  before  the  consent  of  State  and 
Church  sanctioned  her  in  taking  that  proceed- 
ing. Let  us  shudder — but  let  us  not  blame  her. 
These  are  the  consequences  of  free  institutions. 

“Now,”  said  Arnold,  “it’s  my  turn  to  take 
to  pen  and  ink.  I have  a letter  to  write  before 
we  are  married  as  well  as  you.  Only  there’s 
this  difference  between  us — 1 want  you  to  help 
me.” 

“ Who  are  you  going  to  write  to?” 

“To  my  lawyer  in  Edinburgh.  There  will  be 
no  time  unless  I do  it  now.  We  start  for  Switz- 
erland this  afternoon — don’t  we  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very  well.  I want  to  relieve  jour  mind, 
my  darling,  before  we  go.  Wouldn’t  you  like 
to  know — while  we  are  away — that  the  right 
people  a? 3 on  the  look-out  for  Miss  Silvester? 
Sir  Patrick  has  told  me  of  the  last  place  that 
she  has  been  traced  to — and  my  lawyer  will  set 
the  right  people  at  work.  Come  and  help  me 
to  put  it  in  the  proper  language,  and  the  whole 
thing  will  be  in  train.  ” 

“ Oh,  Arnold ! can  I ever  love  you  enough  to 
reward  you  for  this!” 

“ We  shall  see,  Blanche — in  Switzerland.” 

They  audaciously  penetrated,  arm  in  arm,  into 
Sir  Patrick’s  own  study — entirely  at  their  dispos- 
al, as  they  well  knew,  at  that  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing. With  Sir  Patrick’s  pens  and  Sir  Patrick’s 
paper  they  produced  a letter  of  instructions,  de- 
liberately reopening  the  investigation  which  Sir 
Patrick’s  superior  wisdom  had  closed.  Neither 
pains  nor  money  were  to  be  spared  by  the  lawyer 
in  at  once  taking  measures  (beginning  at  Glas- 
gow) to  find  Anne.  The  report  of  the  result 
was  to  be  addressed  to  Arnold,  under  cover  to 
Sir  Patrick  at  Ham  Farm.  By  the  time  the 
letter  was  completed  the  morning  had  advanced 
to  ten  o’clock.  Blanche  left  Arnold  to  array  her- 
self in  her  bridal  splendor — after  another  outrage 
on  propriety,  and  more  consequences  of  free  in- 
stitutions. 

The  next  proceedings  were  of  a public  and 
avowable  nature,  and  strictly  followed  the  cus- 
tomary precedents  on  such  occasions. 

Village  nymphs  strewed  flowers  on  the  path 
to  the  church  door  (and  sent  in  the  bill  the  same 
day).  Village  swains  rang  the  joy-bells  (and  got 
drunk  on  their  money  the  same  evening).  There 
was  the  proper  and  awful  pause  while  the  bride- 
groom was  kept  waiting  at  the  church.  There 
was  the  proper  and  pitiless  staring  of  all  the  fe- 
male spectators  when  the  bride  was  led  to  the 
altar.  There  was  the  clergjrman's  preliminary 
look  at  the  license — which  meant  official  caution. 
And  there  was  the  clerk’s  preliminary  look  at 
the  bridegroom — which  meant  official  fees.  All 
the  women  appeared  to  be  in  their  natual  ele- 
ment ; and  all  the  men  appeared  to  be  out  of  it. 

Then  the  service  began — rightly-considered, 
the  most  terrible,  surely,  of  all  mortal  ceremo- 
nies— the  sendee  which  binds  two  human  beings, 
who  know  next  to  nothing  of  each  other’s  na- 
tures, to  risk  the  tremendous  experiment  of  liv- 
ing together  till  death  parts  them — the  sendee 
which  says,  in  effect  if  not  in  words,  Take  your 
leap  in  the  dark : we  sanctify,  but  we  don’t  in- 
sure, it! 

The  ceremony  went  on,  without  the  slightest 
obstacle  to  mar  its  effect.  There  were  no  un- 
foreseen interruptions.  There  were  no  ominous 
mistakes. 

The  last  words  were  spoken,  and  the  book 
was  closed.  They  signed  their  names  on  the 
register;  the  husband  was  congratulated;  the 
wife  was  embraced.  They  went  back  again  to 
the  house,  with  more  flowers  strewn  at  their  feet. 
The  wedding-breakfast  was  hurried;  the  wed- 
ding-speeches were  curtailed : there  was  no  time 
to  be  wasted,  if  the  young  couple  were  to  catch 
the  tidal  train. 

In  an  hour  more  the  carriage  had  whirled 
them  away  to  the  station,  and  the  guests  had 
given  them  the  farewell  cheer  from  the  steps  of 
the  house.  Young,  happy,  fondly  attached  to 
each  other,  rafbed  securely  above  all  the  sordid 
cares  of  life,  what  a golden  future  was  theirs ! 
Married  with  the  sanction  of  the  Family  and  the 
blessing  of  the  Church— who  could  suppose  that 
the  time  was  coming,  nevertheless,  when  the 
blighting  question  would  fall  on  them,  in  the 
spring-time  of  their  love:  Ate  you  Man  mid 
Wife? 
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TEETH  AND  THE  TOOTHACHE. 

Most  of  us  are  concerned  at  the  loss  of  teeth 
which  we  fain  would  preserve,  and  we  dread  the 
remedy — artificial  teeth.  The  immense  number 
of  dentists,  and  the  importance  to  which  the  sci- 
ence of  dentistry  has  attained,  are  very  strong 
arguments  in  support  of  the  theory  that  our  teeth 
are  deteriorating.  That  the  dental  profession 
must  be  a profitable  one  needs  no  argument  be- 
yond a glance  at  the  very  flowery  advertisements 
which  crowd  our  papers,  arguing  very  numerous 
and  wealthy  clients.  No  one  who  has  not  been 
compelled  to  wear  false  teeth  can  understand  to 
what  an  extent  they  are  at  once  a comfort  and  a 
nuisance.  The  improvement  in  appearance,  in 
articulation,  and  the  great  advantage  of  better 
mastication,  are  benefits  too  evident  to  require 
further  mention.  These  benefits,  of  course,  de- 
pend very  much  on  the  fitness  of  the  material 
employed ; and  while  ingenuity  has  been  racked 
to  find  the  best-looking  and  hardest  substances 
for  teeth,  I have  known  at  least  two  persons  who 
patronized  no  invention  whatever.  One  gentle- 
man had  a very  fine  molar  drawn,  in  consequence 
of  it*  aching  most  terribly ; but  when  out  it  looked 
as  v4iite  and  sound  as  a tooth  could  look ; so, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  my  friend  stopped 
the  dentist  as  he  was  about  to  close  the  gum,  and 
asked  him  to  reinsert  the  tooth.  After  a little 
demur,  the  operator  complied.  The  tooth  fitted 
beautifully,  and  I saw  it  half  a dozen  years  after- 
ward as  useful  and  tightly-fitting  a molar  as  any 
in  the  whole  set.  But  this  is  much  exceeded  by 
the  case  of  a gentleman  very  well  known  to  me, 
who,  having  suffered  a great  deal  from  toothache, 
had  had,  at  intervals,  several  teeth  extracted. 
These  he  preserved,  and,  at  last,  being  forced  to 
revisit  the  dentist,  and  finding  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  lose  two  more,  he  heroically  de- 
termined on  having  all  that  were  left  extracted ; 
then  with  these, and  the  teeth  already  “in  stock,” 
he  had  a very  capital  set  fitted,  which  he  wore 
for  many  years. 

The  extraction  of  so  many  teeth  at  once  seems 
a great  trial  to  undergo ; but  some  persons  have 
such  a horror  of  toothache  that  nothing  equals  its 
terrors  in  their  estimation  ; and,  not  very  many 
years  ago,  a poor  young  fellow  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  hanged  himself  in  sheer  despair  at  the 
continual  pain  he  suffered — pain  which  is,  I must 
own,  of  a character  more  depressing,  more  re- 
lentless, than  any  other  I have  known. 

It  must  be  dreadful  when  poor  dumb  animals 
suffer  from  toothache.  Every  one  has  read  how 
Chunee,  the  elephant  at  the  old  Exeter  Change, 
went  mad  from  it ; and  it  is  popularly  supposed 
that  it  is  often  a cause  of  madness  in  dogs,  and 
I really  think  it  very  probable.  The  poor  brutes 
seek  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  their  masters ; for 
I have  known  a poor  old  cat  come  moaning  time 
after  time,  until  it  drew  attention  to  its  teeth — a 
surgeon  who  was  visiting  at  the  house  first  sug- 
gested the  cause  of  the  animal’s  discomfort — and 
one  person,  more  skilled  than  the  others,  possibly, 
in  the  management  of  our  dumb  companions, 
drew  a tooth  which  was  rather  loose,  and  at  once 
relieved  the  poor  creature.  I once  knew  a man 
who  assisted  at  the  extraction  of  a tooth  from 
the  head  of  a very  different  cat — the  patient  being 
a fine  leopard  in  the  Regent’s  Park  Gardens.  An 
account  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  time,  so  I 
may  be  excused  from  any  lengthy  detail.  When 
the  authorities  had  decided  that  it  was  toothache 
which  ailed  the  animal,  they  had  a small  but  very 
strong  sack  made,  and  with  this,  after  much  trou- 
ble, succeeded  in  bagging  the  leopard.  His  head, 
of  course,  was  left  out,  the  sack  being  drawn 
pretty  tightly  around  his  neck.  The  operation 
was  attended  with  complete  success  to  the  leop- 
ard ; his  tooth  was  drawn,  and  he  recovered ; 
but,  unhappily,  just  as  it  was  over,  by  a desper- 
ate plunge  he  burst  the  sack,  and,  thrusting  his 
paw  through  the  opening,  drove  his  talons  deep 
into  the  arm  of  a keeper,  tearing  and  lacerating 
the  man  fearfully. 

I can  not  leave  this  subject  without  advising 
my  readers  that  the  following  recipe,  for  which 
I am  indebted  to  the  Lancet , and  which  ought 
to  be  made  as  widely  known  as  possible,  will 
really  cure  the  most  maddening  toothache : One 
drachm  of  collodion,  added  to  two  drachms  of 
Calvert’s  carbolic  acid ; a gelatinous  mass  is  pre- 
cipitated, a small  portion  of  which  inserted  in 
the  cavity  of  an  aching  tooth  invariably  gives 
immediate  relief.  Observe,  this  is  for  the  teeth 
only,  not  the  ear. 

The  worst  of  a slight  flaw  in  the  tooth  is  that 
the  tongue  will  never  leave  it  alone;  but,  al- 
though it  sacrifices  itself  by  the  practice,  will  in- 
sist on  poking  away  at  it  until  more  and  more 
breaks  off.  This  irritation  is  so  pleasing,  and  so 
indispensable  to  some  persons,  that  they  employ 
artificial  means  to  excite  it.  A frequent  picking 
of  the  teeth  is  a very  common  and  very  injurious 
way ; but  in  the  case  of  a musician  I was  once 
acquainted  with  it  took  a far  stranger  form. 
This  man  always  kept  a pin  in  his  mouth,  only 
removing  it  when  he  slept.  He  ate,  drank, 
chatted,  sang,  and  played  with  this  dangerous 
and  lunatic-like  plaything  in  his  mouth.  For 
thirty  years  he  persisted  in  the  practice,  chang- 
ing the  pin  every  few  weeks,  by  which  time  it 
would  have  become  almost  black.  Over  and 
over  again  was  he  remonstrated  with,  but  in 
vain  ; and  at  last  one  pin  slipped  down  his  throat, 
and  he  was  a dead  man  in  a week. 

This  anecdote  recalls  the  fact  that  false  teeth 
are  not  all  comfort,  and  some  little  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  such  a catastrophe  as  that  just 
alluded  to ; for  instances  have  occurred  of  suffo- 
cation where  the  teeth  have  been  pulled  out  by 
the  food;  soft  food,  such  as  batter-pudding  or 
mashed  potatoes,  is  what  should  be  chiefly 
guarded  against.  It  hi  impossible  to  avoid,  in 
describing  accidents  *this  kind,  a certaiu  lu- 
dicrous coloring,  however  serious  the  matter  may 
be  to  the  person  concerned ; thus,  when  I men- 
tion that  I have  known  a dog  run  away  with  two 


most  expensive  teeth,  which  had  been  detached 
by  the  adhesive  qualities  of  some  soft  pudding, 
I know  the  reader  will  smile,  although  at  the 
moment  the  incident  was  most  alarming,  and 
the  teeth  were  only  coughed  up  in  time  to  save 
their  owner  from  suffocation.  So  with  a gentle- 
man very  well  known,  and  ranking  very  high  as 
a tutor  and  a conductor  of  aspirants  successfully 
through  those  examinations  which  are  such  bar- 
riers to  the  ambitious ; he  will  remember,  if  he 
sees  these  lines,  how  when  staying  at  a strange 
house  he  left  his  teeth  on  his  dressing-table,  and 
how  the  house-maid  threw  them  away,  so  that 
they  had  to  be  sought  and  rescued  from  the  dust- 
bin. 

Most  wearers  of  false  teeth  take  them  out  on 
going  to  bed,  but  some  are  obliged  to  remove 
them  whenever  they  eat.  This  latter  being  the 
very  operation  for  which  they  are  usually  bought, 
their  removal  seems  absurd — but  it  is  true  in 
many  cases.  Whether  the  mouths  of  some  per- 
sons are  more  difficult  to  fit  than  those  of  others 
I can  not  say ; but  it  is  certain  that  many  who 
have  lost  their  teeth  go  to  a never-ending  expense 
in  trying  to  supply  the  loss,  and  in  vain,  while 
others  are  successful  in  getting  substitutes  as  use- 
ful as  it  is  possible  for  substitutes  to  be,  without 
delay  or  any  but  the  first  outlay.  As  may  easily 
be  imagined,  that  now  almost  extinct  class,  the 
pugilists,  were  frequent  wearers  of  false  teetlt, 
when  their  finances  allowed  the  outlay,  and  the 
contrast  between  Hercules  wearing  his  borrowed 
incisors  and  the  same  man  when  they  were  out 
was  often  very  whimsical ; an  apparent  addition 
of  ten  years  would  be  made  to  his  age  by  their 
absence.  It  is  on  record  that  in  the  middle  of  a 
“round” one  gladiator  remembered  his  fictitious 
teeth,  and  so,  with  a word  of  apology  to  his  ad- 
versary, who  grinned  his  consent,  he  ran  to  his 
second  nDd  deposited  in  his  care  the  costly  ivo- 
ries. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


An  Irishman  waB  seen  at  the  trenches  before  Sebas- 
topol holding  hie  hand  above  the  earth-work.  Hie 
captain  asked:  “What  are  you  doing  that  for,  Pat  ?" 
He  replied,  with  a grin  and  a working  of  his  fingers, 
“ I am  feelin'  for  a furlough,  sure !”  Just  then  a 
Minie-ball  struck  his  arm  below  the  wrist  Slowly 
drawing  it  down,  and  grasping  it  with  the  other  hand 
to  restrain  the  blood,  a queer  expression  of  pain  and 
humor  passed  over  his  face  as  he  exclaimed,  “An’ 
faith,  it’s  a discharge  1" 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Old  Master  Brown  brought  his  ferule  down, 
His  face  was  angry  and  red ; 

“Anthony  Blair,  go  sit  you  there 
Among  the  girls,”  he  said. 


So  Anthony  Blair,  with  a mortified  air, 

And  his  bead  hung  down  ou  his  breast,  i 
Went  right  away  and  sat  all  day 
By  the  girl  who  loved  him  best. 


Assessor.  “How  is  it,  miss,  that  you  gave  yom 
age  to  the  Register  as  only  twenty-five  ? 1 was  born 
the  same  year  with  yourself,  and,  being  thirty-nine, 
it  must  be—” 

Youno  Lady.  “ Ah  ! bnt  you  see,  Mr.  Assessor,  you 
have  lived  much  faster  than  I.” 


A lawyer  at  Saco,  Maine,  in  addressing  a Jury  re- 
cently, told  them  of  the  prodigal  son,  “whose  father 
divided  his  property  among  his  two  sons  and  then 
said,  Go,  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard.  One  of  them 
said,  I go,  but  didn't ; the  other  refused,  and  after- 
ward went."  The  broad  grin  on  the  face  of  the  Court 
and  jury  convinced  the  advocate  that  quoting  Scrip- 
ture was  not  his  forte. 


Parlor  Sets— Chairs. 


A woman’s  rights  advocate  insists  that  divorced 
women  have  a right  to  vote  under  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  which  provides  that  the  right  of  suf- 
frage shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  “previous  condition  of  servitude." 


“Look  here,  capting,”  said  an  old  Hnnker  Demo- 
crat addressing  a colored  brother  the  other  day,  “I 
know  you  are  a Democrat"  “ Golly ! no,  mister ; die 
darkey  can  read.” 


Not  long  ago  a Western  youth,  who'  had  been 
wheedled  into  a marriage  which  his  subsequent  judg- 
ment could  not  approve,  commenced  a suit  for  di- 
vorce. When  the  wife  heard  of  it  she  was  naturally 
indignant,  and  demanded  of  the  youthful  Benedict  to 
assign  a reasonable  cause  for  his  proceedings.  “ You 
are  older  than  I am,"  he  said.  “ You  knew  that  be- 
fore we  were  married,”  was  the  indignant  answer. 
“You  pad."  “Every  body  does  that,  Sir."  “Yon 
wear  false  teeth."  “ Certainly ; but  it  is  not  a crime." 
“There’s  more  make-up  about  you  than  reality." 
“What  then?”  “Your  hair,  chignon,  and  waterfall 
weigh  more  than  you  do."  “Well.”  “Well,  it’s  a 
dead  woman."  “ Well.”  “ Well,  1 won’t  live  with  a 
dead  woman,  or  any  part  of  her!”  and  the  youth  went 
his  way. 


High  Words— Dialogue  in  a balloon. 


A Yankee  one  day  asked  his  lawyer  how  an  heiress 
might  be  carried  off.  “You  can  not  do  it  with  safe- 
ty, said  the  counselor ; “ but  I’ll  tell  you  what  you 
may  do.  Let  her  mount  a horse  and  hold  a bridle- 
whip  ; do  you  then  mount  behind  her,  and  you  are 
safe,  for  she  runs  away  with  you.”  The  next  day  the 
lawyer  found  that  it  was  his  own  daughter  who  had 
run  away  with  his  client. 


A person  desiring  a situation  as  teacher  in  Nova 
Scotia  wrote  to  the  board : “ fab  4 18T0.  Sir  I Offer 
myself  to  you  for  that  place  to  the  board  which  I am 
wall  quUifide  for  my  adge  is  402”  (meaning,  doubtless, 


A Yankee  is  said  to  have  obtained  a patent  for  a 
new  safe.  N.B.—  It  locks  up  the  cashier  as  well  as  the 
cash.  


A newly-married  lady  in  Chicago  complained  to  her 
ma  that  on  her  reception-day  her  card-basket  was 
overrun  with  circulars  from  lawyers  announcing 
terms  for  divorce.  “So  absurd,  you  know.ma.  De- 
fore  our  honey-moon  is  over."  “ True,  dear,  replied 
ma  (who  had  been  twice  divorced),  but  ! d put  them 
in  a safe  place ; you  may  find  them  very  useful  m a 

year  or  two.” 

Advice  to  a Toper -Don’t  let  your  spirits  go 

down.  

Frenchman.  “Madame,  you  charge  ver  mooch  too 
big  price  for  zat  room.” 

Landlady.  “Oh,  you  know  wo  at  the  watering- 
places  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.” 

Frenchman  ( indignant ).  “Madame,  you  shall  nev- 
are  make  ze  hay  of  me.  You  must  not  zink  because 
all  flesh  is  grass  zat  you  can  make  hay  of  me." 
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TIME  WORKS  WONDERS 


IAGO.fjEFF  DAVIS'.)  “FORTHiAT  1 DO  SUSPECT  THE  LUSTY  MOOR 

HATH  LEAP’D  INTO  MY  SEAT:  THE  THOUGHT  WHEREOF 
DOTH  LIKE  A POISONOUS  MINERAL  GNAW  MY  INWARDS.  — 
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MOONLIGHT  AT  SEA. 

OCR  illustration  on  this  page  is  taken  from  a 
very  beautiful  painting  by  the  late  Clarkson 
Stanfield,  who  stood  among  the  foremost  of  the 
great  marine  painters  of  England.  The  scene 
is  supposed  to  be  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
looking  out  to  sea.  The  oblique  line  of  the  bows 
shows  that  the  anchored  ship,  which  forms  the 
most  prominent  object  in  the  composition,  is  not 


PARISIAN  FENCING-SCHOOLS. 

There  are  few  places  which  would  afford 
more  amusement  to  the  thinking  foreigner,  who 
prefers  to  study  men  rather  than  stone,  and  qual- 
ities rather  than  peristyles,  than  the  Paris  fenc- 
ing-schools. Here  you  meet  the  men  of  fashion, 
the  men  of  the  boulevards,  downy-lipped  aspir- 
ants for  army  commissions,  students  from  the 
Latin  quarter,  but  above  all,  ambitious  journal- 


of  Victor  Hugo  for  his  novels,  or  of  Gustave  Dore 
for  his  illustrations.  These  saloons  are  decorated 
in  a fashion  appropriate  to  their  use.  They  have 
suits  of  armor  along  the  walls,  elaborate  collec- 
tions of  rapiers,  swords,  and  sabres  crossed 
athwart  each  other,  pictures  of  tournaments, 
duels,  and  battles.  But  curious  above  all  are 
the  specimens  of  human  nature  which  you  see 
there.  A fencing-saloon  is  a little  theatre  where 
there  are  quite  as  many  originals  as  in  the  best 


the  knights  of  old  used  to  show.  Still,  their 
amour-propre  is  not  unamiable ; they  are  burly, 
gay,  “good  fellows  and  brave  fellows,”  devoted 
heart  and  soul  to  their  pupils,  and  especially 
proud  of  those  who  have  pinked  their  man  in 
the  wood  of  Vincennes.  They  are  loquacious, 
and  if  you  happen  to  go  in  when  half  a dozen  of 
the  scholars  are  preparing  for  their  lesson,  you 
will  hear  the  maitre  regaling  them  with  wonder- 
ful stories,  in  which  he  is  always  the  hero ; nev- 


of  modern  build.  She  is  evidently  a trader,  also, 
and  has  dropped  down  the  stream  preparatory  to 
going  out  to  sea.  The  details  of  the  composition 
are  executed  with  that  minute  attention  to  cor- 
rectness of  drawing  that  characterized  all  of 
Stanfield’s  work;  and  the  gray,  quiet,  and 
tranquil  tone  that  pervades  every  part  throws  the 
spirit  of  true  poetry  over  sea  and  sky,  which  may 
also  be  taken  as  the  presage  of  a happy  and  pros- 
perous voyage. 
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ists.  Access  as  a spectator  is  easily  obtained, 
and  you  may  go  far  and  hunt  a great  deal  before 
finding  an  exhibition  which  lets  you  so  far  into 
French  characteristics.  There  are  many  fencing- 
schools  of  all  grades  of  fame,  price,  and  accom- 
modation. There  are  little  rooms  in  darksome 
quarters  where  you  may  learn,  after  a fashion, 
for  a trifling  fee ; and  there  are  spacious,  elegant 
saloons,  kept  by  celebrated  masters  of  the  art, 
where  the  prices  are  relatively  as  high  as  are  those 


of  Sardou’s  comedies.  The  maitres  d’armes,  the 
awe  of  youthful  beginners,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  aptest  of  their  scholars,  betray  in  every 
look  and  motion  their  pride  and  conceit  in  their 
art,  and  seem  to  exhibit  a sort  of  independence 
and  bluffness  arising  from  a consciousness  that 
they  can  maintain  their  ground  against  all  com- 
ers. They  are  the  champion  knights  of  the  mod- 
ern chivalry,  and  stride  about  their  domain  with 
much  the  same  hauteur  of  physical  prowess  which 


er  having,  if  you  will  believe  him,  been  hit  with 
rapier  or  foil.  It  is  odd  to  jvatch  the  counte- 
nances of  the  pupils  as  they  parry  and  thrust  with 
monsieur  the  maitre. 

The  best  masters  use  the  foils  without  buttons 
after  the  pupil  has  reached  a certain  stage  of 
proficiency.  Then  it  is  that  you  may  judge  of 
the  real  quality  and  “grit”  of  the  man.  Pre- 
tending is  out  of  the  question  when  one  has  the 
naked  foil  in  his  hand.  Hypocrisy  abandons  the 
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coolest.  The  polite  and  polished  man  of  the 
World  dissolves  before  your  eyes  into  the  true 
man  of  nature,  cool  or  rash,  timid  or  bold,  cun- 
ning or  frank,  sincere  or  subtle.  A gentleman 
well  known  as  skilled  in  the  art  relates  that  one 
day  he  fenced  with  what  he  regarded  as  good  re- 
sults to  himself.  lie  tells  us  that  he  had  a bout 
with  a very  extensive  agent  of  wines  and  liqueurs, 
who,  previous  to  the  sport,  had  offered  to  fur- 
nish him  with  some  excellent  wine,  which  our 
academician  had  nearly  accepted.  The  fencing 
over,  the  narrator  went  to  the  maitre,  and  said 
to  him,  “I  will  buy  no  Champagne  of  this  gen- 
tleman. ” ‘ ‘ Why  ?”  “His  wine  must  be  adul- 

terated ; he  denies  that  he  was  struck !”  He  ap- 
plies the  principle  to  prospective  sons-in-law. 
“When  a pretender  to  your  daughter’s  hand 
presents  himself,  don’t  waste  your  time  inform- 
ing yourself  of  him,  information  of  this  sort  be- 
ing often  unreliable ; say  simply  to  your  future 
son-in-law,  ‘Will  you  have  a bout?’  At  the 
end  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  you  will  know  more 
of  his  character  than  after  six  weeks  of  investi- 
gation.” The  art  of  fencing,  as  it  is  in  France, 
has  its  antagonistic  schools,  as  well  as  the  arts 
of  painting  and  letters. . Those  who  practice  the 
art  as  it  was  practiced  half  a century  ago  are 
called  the  “old  school;”  those  who  follow  the 
system  of  the  “ reformers”  of  fencing,  Roussel 
and  Lozes,  pride  themselves  on  being  the  “new 
school.”  The  admirers  of  the  art  imagine  that 
they  see  in  it  a revival  or  reform  analogous  to 
that  which  took  place  at  about  the  same  period 
in  music,  painting,  and  literature.  What  Ros- 
sini and  Meyerbeer  were  in  opera,  Hugo  and  St. 
Beuve  in  letters,  and  De  la  Roche  and  his  con- 
temporaries in  painting,  Roussel  and  Lozes  were 
in  fencing — founders  of  a new  era.  Fencing  has 
had,  says  a French  writer,  “its  romanticism 
and  its  contests  of  schools.”  The  “old  school” 
of  fencing  was  in  harmony  with  the  old  manners, 
the  old  order  of  society  and  regime.  Elegance 
and  grace  were  its  requirements  and  character- 
istics. It  was  an  ornamental  and  polite  art.  Did 
your  life  hang  in  the  balance,  you  must  not  be 
awkward. 

To  be  “ pinked"  was  a slight  offense  compared 
to  falling  out  of  the  line  of  harmony.  A blunder 
was  literally  worse  than  death.  The  very  lan- 
guage of  the  old  fencing-schools  hinted  their  ideal 
to  be  classical  and  “academic.”  When  one 
went  to  take  lessons,  he  went  to  the  “academy.” 
A fencer  could  not  formerly  run  in  attacking, 
nor  draw  back  the  hand  in  thrusting,  nor  stqop, 
nor  bend  over,  nor  engage  body  with  body,  nor 
“ take  a stroke  in  rest.”  That  is,  in  the  time  of 
the  “old  school,”  it  was  in  verity  an  art,  having 
as  its  object  the  harmonious  and  elegant.  The 
“new  school”  is  a science,  aiming  rather  to  pro- 
duce a practical  effect  than  an  artistic  one.  To 
hit  is  its  great  purpose.  The  means  were  all  in 
all  in  the  old ; they  are  insignificant  in  the  new. 
The  new  proposes  a real  combat  rather  than  a 
gentlemanly  exhibition,  and  even  uncouthness  is 
not  tabooed.  It  permits  lying  down,  putting  the 
head  behind  the  knee,  thumping  or  pounding 
with  the  sword,  taking  aim  at  the  belly,  giving 
strokes  beneath ; it  reduces  the  whole  art  to  one 
sole  quality — quickness.  The  “old  school”  is 
still  professed  by  many  distinguished  amateurs 
of  fencing,  and  still  holds  its  own  as  the  most 
aristocratic  and  “gentlemanly”  method.  The 
“ new  school”  is  resorted  to  by  “young  France,” 
and  by  the  journalistic  duelist,  who  usually  ei- 
ther means,  or  would  have  it  appear  that  he 
means,  serious  business.  Between  the  two  schools 
is  a third,  which  aims  at  a compromise,  and  at 
uniting  the  excellences  of  both.  Of  this,  school, 
the  most  renowned  of  living  French  fencing- 
masters,  Bertrand,  was  the  inventor.  He  intro- 
duced a system  of  fencing  at  once  regular  and 
rapid,  elegant  and  effective. 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS. 

At  the  Crown  Inn  in  Shipley  Magna  there 
was  intense  excitement.  Nothing  like  it  had 
been  known  there  within  the  memory  of  man, 
for,  although  the  house  boasted  a tradition  that 
a royal  and  gallant  son  of  England  had  once 
passed  a night  beneath  its  roof,  no  one  living 
in  the  old  inn  at  the  period  of  our  story  could 
remember  that  glorious  occasion.  Now  there 
occupied  the  best  rooms  a foreign  prince  and 
princess!  And  there  was  the  princess’s  maid, 
and  the  prince's  valet,  who  were  extremely  supe- 
rior, and  troublesome,  and  discontented.  And 
there  had  arrived  a pair  of  horses,  and  a gor- 
geous carriage,  and  a London  coachman,  who 
was  not  quite  so  discontented  as  the  maid  and 
the  valet,  but  fully  as  imposing  and  aristocratic 
in  his  own  line.  And  as  if  these  circumstances 
were  not  sufficiently  interesting  and  stirring, 
there  was  added  to  them  the  crowning  fact  that 
the  “ princess”  was  a Daneshire  lady,  born  and 
bred  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  the  scandal 
of  her  elopement  and  she  a clergyman’s  daugh- 
ter!—was  yet  fresh  and  green. in’the  chronicles 
of  Shipley  Magna.  What  had  they  come  for  ? 
The  hunting  season  was  over ; and  the  hunting 
was  the  only  rational  and  legitimate  reason  why 
a stranger  should  ever  come  to  Shipley  Magna 
at  all.  At  least,  so  opined  the  united  conclaves 
of  stable-yaid  and  kitchen  who  sat  in  permanent 
judgment  on  the  actions  of  their  social  supe- 
riors. 

“Mayhap  she  have  come  to  see  her  father,” 
hazarded  an  apple-cheeked  young  scullery-maid, 
timidly.  But  this  suggestion  was  scouted  as 
highly  improbable.  Father,  indeed ! What  did 
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such  as  her  care  for  fathers  ? She  wouldn’t  ha’ 
gone  off  and  left  him  the  way  she  did  if  so  be 
she’d  ha’  had  much  feeling  for  her  father.  She’d 
a pretty  good  cheek  to  come  back  there  at  all 
after  the  way  she’d  disgraced  herself.  And  this 
here  prince — if  so  be  he  were  a prince — must 
feel  pretty  uncomfortable  when  he  thought  about 
it.  But  to  be  spre  he  was  a I-talian,  and  so, 
much  in  the  way  of  moral  indignation  couldn’t 
be  expected  from  him.  And  then,  you  know, 
her  mother  was  a foreigner.  Certainly  Mrs. 
Levincourt  had  never  done  nothing  amiss,  so  far 
as  the  united  conclaves  could  tell.  But,  you  see, 
it  come  out  in  the  daughter.  Once  a foreigner 
always  a foreigner,  you  might  depend  upon  that ! 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  that 
critical  and  fallible  pit  audience  that  contem- 
plates the  performance  of  the  more  or  less  gilt 
heroes  and  heroines  who  strut  and  fret  their 
hour  on  the  stage  of  high  life,  a messenger  was 
dispatched  in  a fly  to  Shipley-in-the-Wold,  on 
the  first  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  de’  Barletti,  and  the  messenger 
was  the  bearer  of  a note  addressed  to  the  Rever- 
end Charles  Levincourt,  Shipley  Vicarage.  The 
motives  which  had  induced  Veronica  to  revisit 
Daneshire  were  not  entirely  clear  to  herself.  It 
was  a capricp,  she  said.  And  then  she  supposed 
that  she  ought  to  try  to  see  her  father.  Unless 
she  made  the  first  advance,  he  probably  would 
never  see  her  more.  Well,  she  would  make  the 
advance.  That  she  felt  the  advance  easier  to 
make  from  her  present  vantage-ground  of  pros- 
perity she  did  not  utter  aloud. 

Then  there  was  in  Veronica’s  heart  an  unap- 
peased longing  to  dazzle,  to  surprise,  to  over- 
whelm her  old  acquaintances  with  her  new  grand- 
eur. She  even  had  a secret  hope  that  such 
county  magnates  as  Lady  Alicia  Renwick  would 
receive  her  with  the  consideration  due  to  a 
Princess  de’  Barletti.  Lastly  in  the  catalogue 
of  motives  for  her  visit  to  Shipley  Magna  must 
be  set  down  a desire  for  any  change  that  prom- 
ised excitement.  She  had  been  married  to  Ce- 
sare  five  days,  and  was  bored  to  death.  As  to 
Prince  Cesare,  he  was  willing  to  go  wheresoever 
Veronica  thought  it  good  to  go.  He  would  fain 
have  entered  into  some  of  the  gayeties  of  the 
London  season  that  was  just  beginning,  and  have 
recompensed  himself  for  his  enforced  dullness 
during  the  first  weary  weeks  of  his  stay  in  En- 
gland. But  he  yielded  readily  to  his  bride’s  de- 
sire ; and,  besides,  he  really  had  a strong  feel- 
ing that  it  would  be  but  decent  and  becoming 
on  her  part  to  present  herself  to  her  father. 

Veronica,  Princess  Cesare  de’  Barletti,  was  ly- 
ing at  full  length  on  a broad  squab  sofa  in  the 
best  sitting-room  that  the  Crown  could  boast. 
Her  husband  sat  opposite  to  her,  half  buried  in 
an  easy-chair,  whence  he  rose  occasionally  to 
look  out  of  the  window,  or  to  play  with  a small 
Spitz  dog  that  lay  curled  up  on  a cushion  on  the 
broad  window-sill.  Veronica  gave  a quick,  im- 
patient sigh,  and  turned  yneasily. 

“Aninni  mia,”  said  Cesare.  “What  is  the 
matter  ?” 

“Nothing!  Faugh!  How  stuffy  the  room 
is!” 

“Shall  I open  the  window?” 

“Nonsense!  Open  the  window  with  an  east 
wind  blowing  over  the  wolds  right  into  the  room? 
You  don’t  know  the  Shipley  climate  as  well  as  I 
do!” 

“How  delicious  it  must  be  at  Naples  now!” 
observed  Cesare,  wistfully. 

“I  hope  I may  never  see  Naples  again!  I 
hate  it ! ” 

“ Oibo ! Never  see  Naples  again  ? You  don’t 
mean  it!” 

“ What  a time  that  man  is  gone  to  Shipley !” 

“ Is  it  far  to  your  father’s  house  ?” 

“ I told  you.  Five  English  miles.  It  is  no 
distance.  I could  have  walked  there  and  back 
iu  the  time.” 

“ It  is  a pity,  cara  mia,  that  you  did  not  take 
my  advice  and  go  yourself.  I should  have  been 
delighted  to  accompany  you.  It  would  have 
been  more  becoming  toward  your  father.” 

“No,  Cesare;  it  is  not  a pity.  And  you  do 
not  understand.” 

‘ ‘ I can,  in  truth,  see  no  reason  why  a daugh- 
ter should  not  pay  her  father  the  respect  of  go- 
ing to  him  in  person.  Especially  after  such  a 
long  absence.” 

'‘I  tell  you,  simpleton,  that  papa  would  rath- 
er himself  have  the  option  of  coming  here  if  he 
prefers  it  instead  of  my  walking  in  to  the  vicar- 
age unexpectedly,  and  causing  a fuss  and  an  es- 
clandre,  and — who  knows,”  she  added,  more 
gloomily,  “whether  he  will  choose  to  see  me 
at  all?” 

“ See  you  at  all ! Why  should  he  not?  He 
— he  will  not  be  displeased  at  your  marriage 
with  me,  will  he  ?” 

“No — no.  I do  not  fancy  he  will  be  dis- 
pleased at  that!”  returned  Veronica,  with  a half- 
compassionate  glance  at  her  bridegroom.  In 
truth  Cesare  was  very  far  from  having  any  idea 
of  the  service  his  name  could  do  to  Veronica. 
He  was  a poor  devil;  she  a wealthy  widow. 
Per  Bacco!  How  many  of  his  countrymen 
would  jump  at  such  an  alliance ! Not  to  men- 
tion that  the  lady  was  a young  and  beautiful 
woman  with  whom  he  was  passionately  in  love ! 

“Very  well  then,  mio  tesoro  adorato,  then  I 
maintain  that  it  behooved  us  to  go  to  your  father. 
As  to  a fuss — why,  of  course,  there  would  be 
some  agreeable  excitement  in  seeing  you  once 
more  in  your  own  home !”  said  Cesare,  to  whose 
imagination  a ‘ ‘ fuss”  that  involved  no  personal 
exertion  on  his  own  part  was  by  no  means  a 
terrible  prospect.  After  a moment’s  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  ill-tempered  “yap”  of  the 
sleepy  little  Spitz  dog,  whose  ears  he  was  pull- 
ing, Cesare  resumed:  “What  did  yon  say  to 
your  father,  Veronica  mia?  You  would  not  let 
me  see  the  note.  I wished  to  have  added  a line 
expressive  of  my  respect  and  desire  to  see 
him,” 


“ That  doesn’t  matter.  You  can  say  all  your 
pretty  speeches  viv&  voce.  ” 

The  truth  was  that  Veronica  would  have  been 
most  unwilling  that  Cesare  should  see  her  letter 
to  her  father.  It  was  couched  in  terms  more 
like  those  of  an  enemy  tired  of  hostilities,  and 
willing  to  make  peace,  than  such  as  would  have 
befitted  a penitent  and  affectionate  daughter. 
But  it  was  not  ill  calculated  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect she  desired  on  the  vicar.  She  had  kept  well 
before  him  the  facts  of  her  princess-ship,  of  her 
wealth,  and  of  the  brilliant  social  position  which 
(she  was  persuaded)  was  awaiting  her.  A prod- 
igal son,  who  should  have  returned  in  rags  and 
tatters,  and  been  barked  at  by  the  house-dog, 
would  have  had  a much  worse  chance  with  Mr. 
Levincourt  than  one  who  should  have  appeared 
in  such  guise  as  to  elicit  the  respectful  bows  of 
every  lackey  in  his  father’s  hall.  People  have 
widely  different  conceptions  of  what  is  disgrace- 
ful. Then,  too,  Veronica  had  clearly  conveyed 
in  her  note  that  if  her  father  would  come  to  see 
her,  he  should  be  spared  a “scene.”  No  exi- 
gent demands  should  be  made  on  his  emotions. 
A combination  of  circumstances  favored  the  re- 
ception of  her  letter  by  the  vicar.  He  was  alone 
in  his  garden  when  the  fly  drove  up  to  the  gate. 
Maud  was  absent.  There  was  not  even  a serv- 
ant’s eye  upon  him,  under  whose  inspection  he 
might  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  assume  a rig- 
or and  indignation  he  had  ceased  to  feel.  There 
was  the  carriage  waiting  to  take  him  back  at 
once  if  he  would  go.  He  felt  that  if  he  did  not 
seize  this  Opportunity,  he  might  never  see  his 
daughter  more.  After  scarcely  a minute’s  hesi- 
tation, he  opened  the  house  door,  called  to  Jo- 
anna that  he  was  going  to  Shipley  Magna,  and 
stepped  into  the  vehicle.  It  chanced,  as  the 
reader  is  aware,  that  his  servants  knew  as  well 
as  he  did  who  it  was  that  awaited  him  at  Ship- 
ley  Magna.  Joe  Dowsett  had  met  his  friend, 
the  head  hostler  of  the  Crown  Inn,  at  Sack’s 
farm,  that  morning,  and  the  arrival  of  the  prince 
and  princess  had  been  fully  discussed  between 
them.  But  of  this  the  vicar  was  in  happy  ig- 
norance, as  he  was  driven  along  the  winding 
road  across  “ the  hills”  to  Shipley. 

“ Here  is  our  messenger  returned !”  exclaimed 
Barletti,  suddenly,  as  from  his  post  at  the  win- 
dow he  perceived  the  -fly  jingling  up  the  High 
Street.  “ It  is  he ! I recognize  the  horse  by  his 
fatness.  Sommi  dei,  is  he  fat,  that  animal ! And 
I think  I see  some  one  inside  the  carriage.  Yes 
— yes ! It  is,  it  must  be  your  father !” 

Veronica  sprang  from  the  sofa,  and  ran  to- 
ward a door  that  led  into  the  adjoining  chamber. 

“Stay,  dearest;  that  is  not  the  way!”  cried 
Cesare.  “ Come,  here  is  the  door  of  the  corri- 
dor ; come,  we  will  go  down  and  meet  him  to- 
gether.” 

But  that  had  been  by  no  means  Veronica’s  in- 
tention. In  the  first  agitation  of  learning  her  fa- 
ther’s approach  she  had  started  up  with  simply 
an  instinctive,  unreasoning  impulse  to  run  away. 
At  Cesare’s  words  she  strove  to  command  her- 
self, and  sank  down  again  in  a sitting  posture  on 
the  sofa. 

“No — no — no,  Cesare,”  she  said,  in  a low, 
breathless  tone.  “I — I was  crazy  to  think  of 
such  a thing ! It  would  never  do  to  meet  papa 
in  the  inn -yard  before  all  those  people,  lie 
would  not  like  it.  Stay  with  me,  Cesare.” 

She  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  held  it  with  an 
almost  convulsively  tight  grasp.  Thus  they  wait- 
ed silently,  hand  in  hand.  Her  emotion  had  in- 
fected Cesare,  and  he  had  turned  quite  pale.  It 
was  probably  not  more  than  three  minutes  from 
the  moment  of  Cesare’s  first  seeing  the  fly  that 
they  waited  thus.  But  it  seemed  to  Veronica  as 
though  a long  period  had  elapsed  between  that 
moment  and  the  opening  of  the  sitting-room 
door. 

* ‘ The  vicar  of  Shipley,  ” announced  the  prince’s 
English  valet,  who  condescended  to  act  on  occa- 
sion as  groom  of  the  chambers. 

“Papa!” 

“My  dear  child ! My  dear  Veronica !” 

It  was  over.  The  meeting  looked  forward  to 
with  such  mingled  feelings  had  taken  place,  al- 
most without  a tear  being  shed.  The  vicar’s  eyes 
were  moistened  a little.  Veronica  did  not  cry, , 
but  she  was  as  pale  as  the  false  color  on  her 
cheeks  would  let  her  be,  and  she  trembled,  and 
her  heart  beat  fast;  but  she  alone  knew  this, 
and  she  strove  to  hide  it.  She  had  put  her 
arms  round  her  father’s  neck  and  kissed  him. 
And  he  had  held  her  for  a moment  in  his  em- 
brace. Then  they  sat  down  side  by  side  on  the 
sofa.  And  then  they  perceived,  for  the  first 
time,  that  Prince  Cesare  de’  Barletti,  who  had 
retired  to  the  window,  was  crying  in  a quite  un- 
concealed manner,  and  noisily  using  a large  white 
pocket-handkerchief,  which  filled  the  whole  room 
with  an  odor  as  of  a perfumer’s  shop. 

“Cesare,”  called  Veronica,  “come  hither. 
Let  me  present  you  to  my  father.” 

Cesare  wiped  his  eyes,  put  the  odoriferous 
handkerchief  into  his  pocket,  and  advanced  with 
extended  hands  to  the  vicar.  He  would  have 
embraced  him,  but  he  conceived  that  that  would 
have  been  a solecism  in  English  manners ; and 
Cesare  flatterdd  himself  that  although  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  was  as  yet  imperfect,  he 
had  very  happily  acquired  the  outward  bearing 
of  an  Englishman. 

“ It  is  a moment  I have  long  desired,”  said  he, 
shaking  the  vicar’s  right  hand  between  both  his. 
“The  father  of  my  beloved  wife  may  be  assured 
of  my  truest  respect  and  affection.” 

There  was  a real  charm  and  grace  in  the  way 
in  which  Cesare  said  these  words.  It  was  entire- 
ly free  from  awkwardness  or  constraint ; and  ut- 
tered in  his  native  Italian,  the  words  themselves 
appeared  thoroughly  simple  and  natural. 

Mr.  Levincourt  was  favorably  impressed  by 
his  son-in-law  at  once.  lie  warmly  returned 
the  grasp  of  Cesare’s  hand,  and  said  to  his 
daughter,  “Tell  Prince  Barletti  that,  although 
my  Italian  has  grown  rusty  on  my  tongue,  I 


fully  understand  what  he  says,  and  thank  him 
for  it.  ” 

“ Oh,  Cesare  speaks  a little  English,”  returned 
Veronica,  smiling.  She  was  growing  more  at 
her  ease  every  moment.  The  reaction  from  her 
brief  trepidation  and  depression  sent  her  spirits 
up  rapidly.  She  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to 
observe  her  father’s  face  closely,  and  to  think, 
“Papa  is  really  a very  handsome  man  still.  I 
wonder  if  Cesare  expected  to  see  a person  of 
such  distinguished  appearance.”  Then  in  the 
next  instant  she  noticed  that  the  vicar’s  dress 
was  decidedly  less  careful  than  of  yore : and  she 
perceived  in  his  bearing — in  the  negligence  of 
his  attitude — some  traces  of  that  subtle,  general 
deterioration  which  it  had  so  pained  Maud  to  dis- 
cover. But  she  was  seeing  him  under  a better 
aspect  than  any  Maud  had  yet  witnessed  since 
her  return  to  Shipley.  The  vicar  was  not  so  far 
changed  from  his  former  self  as  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  impression  he  was  making  on  Prince  Bar- 
letti. They  all  three  sat  and  talked  much  as 
they  might  have  done  had  Veronica  parted  from 
her  father  to  go  on  a wedding -tour  with  her 
bridegroom,  and  was  meeting  him  for  the  first 
time  after  a happy  honey-moon.  They  sat  and 
talked  almost  as  though  such  a being  as  Sir  John 
Gale  had  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  Shipley 
vicarage.  In  Cesare  this  came  about  naturally 
enough.  But  Veronica,  despite  her  languid  prin- 
cess air,  was  ceaselessly  on  the  watch  to  turn  his 
indiscreet  tongue  from  dangerous  topics. 

And  so  things  went  on  with  delightful  smooth- 
ness. The  vicar,  being  pressed,  consented  to  re- 
main and  dine  with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law, 
and  to  be  driven  home  by  them  in  the  evening. 
Down  stairs  the  united  concaves  were  greatly  in- 
terested in  this  new  act  of  the  drama,  and  criti- 
cised the  performers  in  it  with  considerable  vi- 
vacity. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME  ! 

“And  how  long  do  you  purpose  remaining 
here?”  asked  the  vicar,  addressing  his  son-in- 
law,  as  they  sat  at  table.  “ I presume  this  is 
merely  on  the  way  to  some  other  place.  Do  you 
go  northward?  It  is  too  early  for  the  Lakes, 
and  still  more  so  for  the  Highlands.” 

Cesare  looked  at  his  wife. 

“Well,  how  long  we  remain  will  depend  on 
several  things,”  answered  Veronica.  “We  were 
not  en  route  for  any  special  destination.  I did 
not  know  that  Shipley  Magna  could  be  en  route 
for  any  place.  No ; we  came  down  here  to  see 
you,  papa.” 

“Yet  you  have  had  a carriage  sent  down,  you 
say  ?” 

“Ah,  yes;  an’  ’orses,”  put  in  Cesare;  “I-a, 
want-a,  to  guide-a.” 

“ Don’t  be  alarmed,  papa.  Cesare  is  not  go- 
ing to  drive  us  this  evening.  We  have  a pretty 
good  coachman,  I believe.” 

“Then  you  had  some  intention  of  making  a 
stay  here  ?” 

“Well,  yes,  I suppose  so.  But  really  I don’t 
think  I ever  have  what  you  would  call  in  inten- 
tion. That  suggests  such  a vigorous  operation 
of  the  mind.  We  shall  stay  if  it  suits  us.  If 
not — not ; don’t  you  know  ?” 

Veronica  uttered  these  words  with  the  most 
exaggerated  assumption  of  languid  fine-ladyism. 
The  time  had  been  when  such  an  affectation  on 
her  part  would  not  have  escaped  some  caustic 
reproof  from  the  vicar’s  tongue.  As  it  was,  he 
merely  looked  at  her  in  silence.  Cesare  followed 
his  glance,  and  shook  his  head  compassionately. 
“Ah,”  said  he,  in  his  own  language,  “she  is 
not  strong,  our  dearest  Veronica.  She  has  cer- 
tain moments  so  languid,  so  depressed.” 

The  vicar  was  for  a second  uncertain  whether 
Barletti  spoke  ironically  or  in  good  faith.  But 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  simplicity  of  his  face. 

“Is  she  not  strong?”  said  the  vicar.  “She 
used  to  be  very  healthy.” 

* * Oh,  I am  quite  well,  papa.  Only  I get  so 
tired,”  drawled  out  the  princess. 

Her  father  looked  at  her  again  more  attentive- 
ly. Her  skin  was  so  artificially  colored  that 
there  was  small  indication  of  the  real  state  of 
her  health  to  be  drawn  from  that.  But  the  dark 
rings  round  her  eyes  were  natural.  Her  figure 
had  not  grown  thinner,  but  her  hands  seemed 
wasted,  and  there  was  a slight  puffy  fullness 
about  her  cheeks  and  jaw. 

. “ She  does  not  look  very  strong,”  said  the  vic- 
ar; “and — I have  observed  that  she  eats  no- 
thing.” 

“No!  Is  it  not  true?  I have  told  her  so, 
have  I not,  mia  cara?  You  are  right,  Signor 
Vicario ; she  eats  nothing.  More  Champagne  ? 
Don’t  take  it.  Who  knows  what  stuff  it  is  made 
of?” 

“ Cesare,  I beg  you  will  not  be  absurd,”  re- 
turned Veronica,  with  a frown,  and  an  angry 
flush  of  her  eyes.  “It  keeps  me  up.  1 require 
stimulants.  Don’t  you  remember  the  doctor 
said  I required  stimulants?” 

“Apropos  of  doctors,”  said  the  vicar,  with  an 
amused  smile,  “you  have  not  asked  after  little 
Plew.” 

“ Oh,  poor  little  Plew ! What  is  he  doing?” 
asked  Veronica.  She  had  subsided  again  into 
her  nonchalant  air,  temporarily  interrupted  by 
the  flash  of  temper,  and  asked  after  Mr.  Plew 
with  the  tolerant  condescension  of  a superior 
being. 

“ What -a  is  Ploo?”  demanded  the  prince. 

The  vicar  explained.  And,  being  cheered  by 
a good  dinner  and  a glass  of  very  fair  sherry  (he 
had  prudently  eschewed  the  Crown  Champagne) 
into  something  as  near  jollity  as  he  ever  ap- 
proached— for  the  vicar  was  a man  who  could 
smile,  but  rarely  laughed — he  treated  them  to  a 
burlesque  account  of  Miss  Turtle’s  passion. 

“How  immensely  comic!”  said  Veronica, 
slowly.  She  had  reached  such  a point  of  prin- 
cess-ship that  she  could  barely  take  the  trouble 
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to  jiart  her  red  lips  in  a smile  at  the  expense  of 
these  lower  creatures.  Nevertheless  there  was 

in  her  heart  a movement  of  very  vulgar1  and 
plebeian  jealousy.  Jealousy!  Jealousy  of  Mr. 
I’lew  ? Jealousy  of  power  ; jealousy  of  admira- 
tion ; jealousy  of  the  hold  she  had  over  this  man ; 
jealousy,  yes,  jealousy  of  the  possibility  of  the 
village  surgeon  comparing  her  to  her  disadvan- 
tage with  any  other  woman,  and  giving  to  that 
other  something  that,  with  all  his  blind  idolatry 
of  old  days,  she  felt  he  had  never  given  to  her — 
sincere  and  manly  respect.  She  would  not  have 
him  feel  for  any  woman  what  an  honest  man 
feels  for  his  honest  wife. 

“I  suppose,”  she  said,  after  a pause,  “that 
poor  little  Plew  will  marry  her.” 

“ Oh,  I suppose  so,”  returned  the  vicar,  care- 
lessly. “ It  would  do  very  well.  Maud  thinks 
he  will  not;  but  that’s  nonsense.  Plew  is  not 
very  enterprising  or  ardent,  but  if  the  lady  will 
but  persevere  he’ll  yield : not  a doubt  of  it !” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Veronica,  toying  with  her 
bracelet,  and  looking  as  though  she  were  ineffa- 
bly weary  of  the  whole  subject.  In  that  moment 
she  was  foreseeing  a gleam  of  wished-for  excite- 
ment in  Shipley. 

After  dinner — which  had  been  expressly  or- 
dered a couple  of  hours  earlier  than  usual — they 
all  drove  along  the  winding  turf-bordered  road 
toward  Shipley-in-the-Wold.  It  was  a clear 
spring  evening.  The  distant  prospect  melted 
away  into  faint  blues  and  grays.  A shower  had 
hung  bright  drops  on  the  budding  hawthorn 
hedges.  The  air  blew  sweet  and  fresh  across 
the  rolling  wold.  Not  one  of  the  three  persons 
who  occupied  Prince  Cesare  Barletti’s  handsome 
carriage  was  specially  pervious  to  the  influences 
of  such  a scene  and  hour.  But  they  all,  from 
whatsoever  motive,  kept  silence  for  a time.  Bar- 
letti  enjoyed  the  smooth  easy  motion  of  the  well- 
hung  vehicle.  But  he  thought  the  landscape 
around  him  very  dull.  And,  besides,  he  was  the 
victim  of  an  unfulfilled  ambition  to  mount  up  on 
the  high  box  and  drive.  He  was  speculating  on 
the  chances  of  Veronica's  permitting  him  to  do 
so  as  they  drove  back  from  the  vicarage.  But 
then,  even  if  she  consented,  what  was  to  become 
of  Dickinson,  his  man,  who  was  seated  beside 
the  coachman  ? He  could  not  be  put  into  the 
carriage  with  his  mistress,  that  was  clear.  To 
be  sure  the  distance  was  not  very  great.  He 
might — he  might  perhaps  walk  back ! But  even 
as  this  bold  idea  passed  through  Cesare’s  mind 
he  dismissed  it,  as  knowing  it  to  appertain  to 
the  category  of  day-dreams.  Dickinson  was  a 
very  oppressive  personage  to  his  master.  His 
gravity,  severity,  and  machine-like  imperturba- 
bility kept  poor  Cesare  in  subjection.  Not  that 
Cesare  had  not  a sufficient  strain  of  the  grand 
seigneur  in  him  to  have  asserted  his  own  will  and 
pleasure,  with  perfect  disregard  to  the  opinion  of 
any  servant  of  his  own  nation,  but  he  relied  on 
Dickinson  to  assist  him  in  his  endeavor  to  acquire 
the  tone  of  English  manners. 

His  first  rebuff  from  Dickinson  had  been  in 
the  matter  of  a pair  of  drab  gaiters  which  the 
prince  had  bought  on  his  own  responsibility. 
These  he  had  put  on  to  sally  forth  in  at  St. 
Leonard’s,  whither  he  had  gone  with  his  bride 
immediately  on  his  marriage;  and  in  conjunction 
with  a tartan  neck-cloth  fastened  by  a gold  fox’s 
head  with  garnet  eyes,  they  had  given  him,  he 
flattered  himself,  the  air  of  a distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Jockey  Club  at  the  very  least.  Dick- 
inson’s disapproval  of  the  gaiters  was,  however, 
so  pronounced,  that  Cesare  reluctantly  aban- 
doned them.  And  from  that  hour  his  valet’s 
iron  rule  over  his  wardrobe  was  established. 

On  these  and  such-like  weighty  matters  was 
Prince  Barletti  pondering  as  he  rolled  along  in 
his  carriage.  Veronica  leaned  back  in  an  elab- 
orately easy  attitude,  and  while  apparently  steeped 
in  elegant  languor,  was  keeping  a sharp  look-out 
in  case  her  secret  desire  of  meeting  some  old  ac- 
quaintance on  the  road  should  chance  to  be  ful- 
filled. The  vicar  was  busy  with  his  own  private 
thoughts  and  speculations.  The  road  was  quite 
deserted  until  they  neared  the  village  of  Shipley. 
Then  the  noise  of  the  passing  carriage  attracted 
one  or  two  faces  to  the  cottage  windows,  and  a 
dog  or  two  barked  violently  at  the  heels  of  the 
horses.  Such  of  the  denizens  of  Shipley  as  saw 
Prince  Barletti’s  equipage  stared  at  it  until  it 
was  out  of  sight.  It  was  all  so  bright  and  showy, 
and  brand-new.  Very  different  from  the  solid, 
well  - preserved  vehicles  in  which  most  of  the 
neighboring  gentry  were  seen  to  drive  about  the 
country.  There  was  a great  blazon  of  arms  on 
the  shining  panels.  The  coachman’s  livery  was 
of  outlandish  gorgeousness,  and  the  harness  glit- 
tered with  silver.  A vivid  recollection  darted 
into  Veronica’s  mind,  as  the  carriage  dashed 
through  the  yillage  street,  of  that  moonlit  night 
when  the  jingling  old  fly  from  the  Crown  Inn, 
which  she  and  her  father  occupied,  had  drawn 
aside  to  let  Dr.  Begbie’s  carriage  pass,  as  they 
drove  home  from  the  dinner-party  at  Lowater 
House. 

“Who  is  that  respectable  signora?”  asked 
Cesare  of  his  wife,  at  the  same  time  raising 
his  hat  and  executing  a bow  with  much  suav- 
ity. 

“ Eh  ? Where  ? What  respectable  signora  ?” 

“There — that  rotund,  blooming  English  ma- 
tron. What  a freshness  on  her  cheeks !” 

It  was  Mrs.  Meggitt  to  whom  Barletti  alluded. 
The  worthy  woman’s  cheeks  were  indeed  all 
aglow  with  excitement.  She  stood  by  the  way- 
side,  nodding  and  smiling  to  the  vicar,  who, 
slightly — one  might  almost  say  furtively — re- 
turned her  salute.  Prom  behind  the  ample 
shelter  of  Mrs.  Meggitt’s  shoulder  appeared  the 
pale,  pinched  countenance  of  Miss  Turtle.  Her 
eyes  saw  nothing  but  Veronica.  Their  wide, 
steady  stare  took  in  every  detail  of  the  beau- 
ty’s rich  garments : the  delicate,  costly  little 
bonnet  sitting  so  lightly  on  a complicated  mass 
of  jetty  coils  and  plaits  ; the  gleam  of  a chain 
around  her  neck;  the  perfection  of  her  gray 
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gloves ; the  low,  elaborate  waves  of  hair  on  her 
forehead ; and  be  sure  that  Miss  Turtle  did  not 

fail  to  observe  that  the  princess  was  painted ! 

“Cesare!  Per  carith ! What  are  you  doing  ? 
Pray,  be  quiet!”  exclaimed  Veronica,  quickly, 
as  she  saw  her  lord  about  to  pull  off  his  hat  once 
more. 

“Ma  come?  Cosa  c’e?  Why  may  I not 
bow  to  the  respectable  matron  ?” 

“ Nonsense ; be  quiet ! She  is  a farmer’s 
wife.  And  I must  say,  I never  saw  a more 
presumptuous  manner  of  saluting  her  clergy- 
man. What  has  come  to  the  woman,  papa? 
She  is  nodding  and  grinning  like  a ridiculous 
old  china  image !” 

“ She  did  not  nod  and  grin  at  you , Veronica,” 
returned  the  vicar,  with  unexpected  heat,  and  in 
a flurried,  quick  way.  “ I have  a great  liking 
and — and — respect — a great  respect — for  Mrs. 
Meggitt.  I have  received  kindness  and  com- 
fort from  her  and  hers  when  I was  deserted  and 
alone.  Yes,  quite  lonely  and  miserable.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  that  it  would  have  done  you  no 
harm  to  return  her  salute.  If  you  expect  Ship- 
ley  people  to  ko-too  to  you,  you  are  mistaken. 
Your  husband,  who  was  to  the  manner  born,  un- 
derstands how  to  play  prince  a great  deal  better 
than  you  have  yet  learned  to  act  princess !” 

Veronica  was  too  genuinely  surprised  to  utter 
a word.  But  silence  was  in  keeping  with  the 
tone  of  disdainful  nonchalance  she  had  lately 
chosen  to  assume,  and  eked  out  by  a slight 
raising  of  the  brows,  and  a still  slighter  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  it  was  sufficiently  expressive. 

Cesare  did  not  understand  all  that  had  passed 
between  the  father  and  daughter,  and  indeed  had 
paid  but  slight  attention  to  it,  being  occupied 
with  gazing  after  Mrs.  Meggitt.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  the  good  lady’s  appearance,  as  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  than  any  thing  he  had 
yet  seen  to  his  ideal  of  the  color,  form,  and  size 
of  a thorougbsbred,  average  Englishwoman. 

He  had  not  got  over  his  tit  of  admiration  when 
the  carriage  arrived  at  the  corner  of  Bassett’s 
Lane,  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  skirted 
on  one  side  by  the  wall  of  the  vicarage  garden. 
The  coachman  pulled  up  his  horses,  and  Dickin- 
son, hat  in  hand,  looked  down  into  the  carriage 
for  orders. 

“Which  way  is  he  to  take,  your  ’Ighness?” 
demanded  Dickinson. 

Suddenly  it  rushed  upon  Veronica  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  be  driven  up  Bassett’s  Lane 
to  the  back-door  of  the  garden.  She  had  felt  no 
emotion,  or  scarcely  any,  so  far,  on  revisiting 
her  old  home.  But  the  events  of  a certain  Feb- 
ruary gloaming  were  so  indissolubly  associated  in 
her  memory  with  that  one  special  spot  that  she 
shuddered  to  approach  it.  The  whole  scene  was 
instantly  present  to  her  mind — the  chill  murky 
sky,  the  heap  of  flint  stones,  the  carter  holding 
the  trembling  horse,  and  on  the  ground  Joe  Dow- 
sett,  with  that  unconscious,  scarlet-coated,  mud- 
bespattered  figure  in  his  arms ! 

She  sank  back  shivering  into  a comer  of  the 
carriage,  and  said,  in  a voice  little  louder  than 
a whisper,  “Not  that  way,  papa!”  The  vicar 
partly  understood  her  feeling.  But  he  could  not 
understand  why  that  spot,  and  that  alone,  out 
of  all  the  numerous  places  and  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  past  that  she  had  hitherto  seen, 
should  so  move  her.  She  herself  could  not  have 
told  why ; but  it  indubitably  was  so. 

Cesare  had  marked  her  changing  face  and 
voice.  He  leaned  forward  and  took  her  hand. 
“Cara  mia  diletta,”  he  murmured,  “you  are 
chill ! This  evening  air  is  too  sharp  for  you. 
I saw  you  shiver!  Did  not  your  maid  put  a 
shawl  into  the  carriage  ? Let  me  wrap  you  more 
warmly.” 

Veronica  accepted  his  assumption,  and  suffer- 
ed herself  to  be  enfolded  in  the  shawl.  The  vicar 
meanwhile  explained  to  Dickinson  the  road  which 
the  coachman  must  follow  to  approach  the  vicar- 
age by  the  side  of  St.  Gildas. 

“You  will  see  a specimen  of  our  ancient 
church  architecture,”  said  Mr.  Levincourt  to 
his  son-in-law,  in  labored  and  highly  uncollo- 
quial  Italian. 

Cesare  professed  himself  much  interested. 
But  when  his  eyes  lighted  on  the  squat  tower 
of  the  old  church,  and  the  bleak,  barren  grave- 
yard, he  stared  around  him  as  though  he  had  in 
some  way  missed  the  object  he  was  bidden  to 
look  at,  and  as  though  that  could  not  surely  be 
the  “ specimen  of  ancient  church  architecture.” 

“Why,  there  is  Maudie  on  the  look-out  for 
me,”  said  the  vicar.  “ How  surprised  she  will 
be ! And  who  is  that  with  her  ? I declare  it  is 
— yes,  positively  it  is  Mr.  Plew !” 


THE  WIVES  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

The  large  number  of  eminent  descendants 
from  illustrious  men  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 
expressing  the  results  of  their  marriage  with 

mediocre  women ; for  the  average  ability  of  the 
wives  of  such  men  is  above  mediocrity,  contrary 
to  the  commonly  expressed  opinion  that  clever 
men  marry  silly  women.  It  is  not  easy  to  prove 
my  point  without  a considerable  mass  of  quota- 
tions to  show  the  estimation  in  which  the  wives 
of  a large  body  of  illustrious  men  were  held  by 
their  intimate  friends ; but  the  two  following  ar- 
guments are  not  without  weight.  First,  the  lady 
whom  a man  marries  is  very  commonly  one 
whom  he  has  often  met  in  the  society  of  his  own 
friends,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  a silly  wo- 
man. She  is  also  usually  related  to  some  of 
them,  and  therefore  has  a probability  of  being 
hereditarily  gifted.  Secondly,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  a large  number  of  eminent  men  marry  emi- 
nent women.  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  and  Olym- 
pias ; Csesar’s  liaison  with  Cleopatra ; Marlbor- 
ough and  his  most  able  wife ; Ilelvetius  married 
a charming  lady,  whose  hand  was  also  sought  by 
both  Franklin  and  Turgot;  August  Wilhelm  von 
Schlcgel  was  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  Madame 


De  Stael ; Necker’s  wife  was  a blue-stocking  of 1 
the  purest  hue;  Robert  Stephens,  the  learned 
printer,  had  Petronella  for  his  wife;  the  Lord 
Keeper  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  and  the  great  Lord 
Burleigh  married  two  of  the  highly  accomplished 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke.  All  these 
names  are  those  of  decidedly  eminent  women. 
They  establish  the  existence  of  a tendency  of 
“like  to  like”  among  intellectual  men  and  wo- 
men. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  a strongly  marked  antagonistic  taste — of  clever 
men  liking  really  half-witted  women.  A man 
may  be  conscious  of  serious  defects  in  his  char- 
acter, and  select  a wife  to  supplement  what  he 
wants,  as  a shy  man  may  be  attracted  by  a wo- 
man who  has  no  other  merits  than  those  of  a 
talker  and  manager.  Also,  a young  awkward 
philosopher  may  accredit  the  first  girl  who  cares 
to  show  an  interest  in  him  with  greater  intelli- 
gence than  she  possesses.  But  these  are  excep- 
tional instances ; the  great  fact  remains  that  able 
men  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  intelligent 
women,  and,  if  they  can  find  such  as  would  in 
other  respects  be  suitable,  they  will  marry  them 
in  preference  to  mediocrities. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  readers  of  “ The  Dodge  Club  Abroad”  and 
“Cord  and  Creese"  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a new 
novel,  “The  Cryptogram,”  by  the  author  of  those 
popular  works,  will  be  commenced  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  Harper's  Bazar.  This  story  is  one  of  great  dra- 
matic power  and  thrilling  interest,  and  we  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  its  opening  chapters. 

“ Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,"  seems  a 
solemn  truth  as  anxious  days  and  weeks  have  passed 
by,  and  no  news  has  come  of  the  missing  steamer  City 
of  Boston.  The  past  holds  a melancholy  record  of 
wrecked  ocean  steamers,  though  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  a vessel,  with  the  loss  of  all  on  board,  is  a rare 
disaster.  “Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates,”recentlypub- 
lished,  and  an  invaluable  book  of  reference,  contaius 
a long  list,  no  less  than  seven  columns,  of  remarkable 
wrecks.  Some,  which  have  occurred  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  stand  out  sadly  prominent  in  the  dismal 
catalogue.  The  President  sailed  from  New  York, 
March  11, 1841,  with  many  passengers.  Two  days 
after  Bhe  encountered  a terrible  storm,  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterward.  In  September,  1864,  the  United 
States  Mail  steamer  Arctic  collided  in  a fog  with  the 
Vesta,  a French  steamer,  off  Newfoundland,  and  over 
300  lives  were  lost.  The  City  of  Glasgow,  with  480 
persons  on  board,  disappeared  in  November  of  the 
same  year.  The  Pacific,  a Collins  steamer,  left  Liver- 
p >ol  for  New  York,  January  23,  I860.  It  was  never 
heard  of  afterward,  and  is  supposed  to  have  struck  an 
iceberg;  ISO  persons  were  on  board.  The  clipper 
Dunbar,  with  121  persons  and  a valuable  cargo  on 
board,  was  wrecked,  near  Sydney,  August  20,  1867. 
Only  one  escaped  to  tell  the  tale— he  was  rescued  after 
having  been  upon  the  rocks  thirty  hours.  When  the 
Central  A merica  foundered  at  sea,  September  12,1857, 
out  of  the  579  on  board  only  152  were  saved.  The 
Austria,  a steam  emigrant  ship,  was  barned,  in  mid- 
ocean, September  13, 1858,  and  of  the  638  on  board  but 
67  escaped.  The  Pom  .ia,  an  American  ship,  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  with  419  on  board,  was  wreck- 
ed in  April,  1869,  only  24  being  saved.  The  same  year 
440  lives  were  lost  by  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  Charter. 
In  September,  1800, 287  lives  were  lo6t  in  consequence 
of  the  sinking  of  the  Isxdy  Elgin,  by  collision,  on  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Anglo-Saxon  was  wrecked  in  1863,  and 
the  London  in  1666,  by  which  disasters  more  than  450 
lives  were  lost.  Such  are  some  of  the  sad  records  of 
the  past.  The  number  of  wrecks  occurring  every  year 
is  far  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  the  Rice  Library  in  this  city  an 
illustrated  copy  of  Dibdin’s  “Bibliographical,  Anti- 
quarian, and  Picturesque  Tour  in  France  and  Ger- 
many," in  six  volumes,  brought  the  remarkable  price 
of  $1920.  The  finest  known  copy  of  Eliot’s  Indian 
Bible,  published  in  1663,  was  sold  for  $1050— a fair 
price,  it  is  thought,  for  a book  which  only  one  man 
on  the  American  continent  can  read. 

We  understand  that  Governor  Hoffman  has  signed 
the  bill  empowering  the  city  of  New  York  to  lease  a 
block  between  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty-ninth  Streets  to 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
great  foundling  hospital  thereon. 

The  Bombay  Gazette  tells  a little  anecdote  .of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  “ At  Agra  he  inquired  whether 
the  city  had  a lunatic  asylum.  On  being  informed 
that  such  an  institution  would  be  of  no  utility  in  the 
place,  he  devoutly  thanked  Heaven,  observing  that 
wherever  there  was  one  they  invariably  took  him 
there,  and  he  always  found  the  word  ‘welcome’  in 
large  letters  over  the  entrance.” 

The  first  edition  of  Charles  Dickens’s  new  novel  will 

consist  of 70,000  copies It  has  been  reported  that  P6re 

Hyacinthe  was  about  to  edit  a paper  in  Paris.  This 
statement  is  now  contradicted ; but  it  is  said  that  he 
will  assist  his  brother,  who  is  soon  to  start  La  Concorde, 
in  connection  with  several  ecclesiastical  and  literary 
celebrities.— “ The  History  of  the  CEcumenical  Coun- 
cil” is  to  be  published  in  six  magnificent  volumes.— 

“ Feathers  and  Arrows”  is  the  name  of  a new  volume 
of  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  now  in  press.— A new  publica- 
tion highly  spoken  of  by  the  English  papers  is  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  & Son’s  Photographic  Art  Journal, 
illustrated  with  photographs  printed  in  permanent 
pigments.— Gustave  Dore  is  reported  to  be  about  to 
make  an  artistic  tour  through  the  United  States. 

The  West  Side  Elevated  Railway  is  now  completed 
to  the  Hudson  River  Depot  at  Thirtieth  Street,  and 
will  soon  be  opened  to  the  public.  The  road  com- 
mences at  the  lower  end  of  Greenwich  Street,  running 
along  its  east  side  to  Ninth  Avenue,  which  it  crosses, 
and  continues  on  the  west  side  of  the  Avenue  to  Thirty- 
first  Street.  The  track  is  supported  by  iron  columns 
strongly  bolted  together.  The  engines  are  situated  at 
Cortlandt,  Franklin,  and  Twenty-second  streets.  The 
cars  are  similar  to  those  on  the  ordinary  street  rail- 
roads. 

Not  many  months  ago  a peasant  woman  entered  a 
church  near  Tivoli,  in  Italy,  and  standing  before  an 
altar  dedicated  to  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  addressed  the 
saint  in  the  wildest  and  most  excited  manner.  “ Thou 
art  a cheat,”  she  exclaimed  ; “ a thief,  a villain  l I 
have  brought  thee  candles,  I have  given  thee  oil  and 
wine,  and  yet  thou  bast  permitted  my  child,  the  sou  i 


of  a widow,  to  die.  Thou  art  a villainous  cheat.”  An 
English  visitor  in  the  church,  concerned  for  the  sani- 
ty of  the  woman,  applied  to  a priest  who  was  praying 
from  his  breviary.  “Sir,”  replied  the  priest,  “ I will 
not  say  that  the  peasant  woman  is  right  in  acting  as 
she  does,  but  she  is  not  entirely  in  the  wrong.  She 
really  has  made  St  Antony  a number  of  presents,  at 
some  personal  inconvenience  to  herself;  for  the  wid- 
ow is  poor,  and  yet  the  saint  has  done  nothing  for  her 
— her  child  is  dead.  We  must  allow  the  poor  woman 
to  speak  her  mind  freely,  for  her  complaints  are  just." 

Are  Cambridge  (Mass.)  scholars  worse  than  the  gen- 
eral run  of  pupils  ? Or  is  there  a deficiency  of  moral 
power  among  the  teachers,  that  it  is  deemed  necessa- 
ry to  restore  the  discipline  of  the  rod  ? Report  says 
that  the  old  policy,  somewhat  modified,  is  to  be  re- 
adopted. 

Death  at  a gaming-table  1 What  scene  could  be 
more  fearful  ? A short  time  ago  a middle-aged  man 
entered  the  gaming-saloon  at  Koethen,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Anhalt.  He  sat  down  at  a table  and  soon 
won  one  thousand  ducats.  The  money  was  passed 
over  to  him,  but  he  did  not  take  it  up.  Presently  some 
one  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked  if  he 
wished  to  continue.  The  man  continued  immovable, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  dead ! The  man  in 
charge  of  the  table  then  raked  up  the  gold,  saying  that 
it  belonged  to  the  bank,  as  no  engagement  could  have 
been  entered  into  with  a corpse.  The  heirs  of  the  de- 
ceased are  not  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this  rea- 
soning, and  they  have  commenced  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  the  sum. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  a suitable  monument  to  Lu- 
ther at  Eisleben,  the  town  where  he  was  born.  It  is 
hoped  it  will  be  completed  before  November  10, 1883, 
the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Reformer's 
birth. 

The  increase  of  pauperism  in  London  is  spoken  of 
as  “alarming."  In  addition  to  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  poor  who  are  in  receipt  of  regular  aid,  there 
are  nearly  as  many  more  “ casuals"— persons  who  ap- 
ply for  meals  or  lodgings. 

Rev.  Aziel  Backus,  the  first  President  of  Hamilton 
College,  was  well  known  as  a wit  in  his  earlier  days  ; 
and  while  connected  with  the  college  his  quaint  say- 
ings were  a constant  source  of  amusement.  Once,  on 
being  asked  his  opinion  of  a brilliant  but  rambling 
and  incoherent  sermon,  he  extinguished  the  glory  of 
the  young  preacher  who  had  delivered  it  in  the  col- 
lege pulpit,  by  saying : “It  would  take  a spry  man  to 
think  of  the  text  and  the  sermon  simultaneously. 
They  were  so  far  apart  that  if  the  text  had  had  the 
small-pox,  the  sermon  would  never  have  caught  it.” 

A fond  father,  who  believed  in  transmitted  great- 
ness, sent  his  son  to  President  Backus  with  a letter, 
in  which  he  said  he  was  aware  his  boy  would  seem 
to  be  a little  backward  and  slow,  and  perhaps  poorly 
fitted  for  the  freshma»class ; but  he  trusted  the  Pres- 
ident’s watchful  care  would  be  rewarded  by  finding  a 
talent  or  two  hid  away  in  the  napkin.  When  the  slow 
freshman  returned  for  his  first  vacation,  he  carried  to 
his  father  a written  assurance  from  the  President  that 
he  had  “shaken  the  napkin  by  its  corners,  without 
seeing  the  first  sign  of  a hidden  talent.” 

There  are  in  the  city  of  New  York  no  less  than  sev- 
en thousand  saloons  whose  exclusive  business  is  to 
serve  up  to  customers  oysters,  in  the  form  of  stews, 
fries,  roasts,  broils,  or  raws.  Every  body  eats  oysters 
for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  regrets  he  can  not 
for  twelve.  The  richest  oyster-beds  are  found  along 
the  indented  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  they  are  abundant  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  mention  all  the  different  va- 
rieties that  are  brought  to  market,  although  a few  fa- 
vorite kinds  are  most  in  demand.  Not  less  than  ten 
thousand  men  are  engaged  in  the  shipment  of  oysters 
to  New  York ; and  thousands  of  bushels  are  annually 
shipped  to  Europe. 

Many"  persons  believe  that  various  little  personal 
peculiarities  are  strongly  indicative  of  character.  The 
Horoscope,  a Paris  paper,  thinks  that  the  style  of  laugh- 
ing is  an  index  of  character ; that  “ Ha,  ha”  shows  the 
laugher  to  be  frank,  fickle, noisy,  and  nervous.  “He, 
he,  he”  is  the  laugh  of  a phlegmatic  and  melancholy 
person,  or  of  one  timid  and  irresolute.  “ Ho,  ho"  be- 
tokens a man  of  firmness  and  generosity.  Those  who 
laugh  “Hu,  hu"  are  avaricious,  hypocritical,  and  take 
pleasure  in  nothing. 

Coarse  black  hair  and  dark  skin  are  said  to  denote 
great  force  of  character ; fine  black  hair  to  indicate  not 
only  strength  of  character,  but  also  purity  and  good- 
ness. Stiff  black  hair  indicates  a coarse,  strong,  rigid 
character.  Harsh,  upright  hair  is  the  sign  of  a reticence 
and  harshness.  Coarse  red  hair  indicates  powerful  an- 
imal passions,  with  a corresponding  strength  of  char- 
acter. Auburn  hair,  with  florid  countenance,  denotes 
intensity  of  feeling,  purity,  with  the  highest  capacity 
for  enjoyment  or  suffering.  Straight,  even,  smooth, 
glossy  hair  denotes  strength,  harmony,  and  evenness 
of  character.  Fine,  silky,  supple  hair  is  the  mark  of 
a delicate  and  sensitive  temperament.  Crisp,  curly 
hair  indicates  a hasty  and  somewhat  impetuous  char- 
acter. White  hair  denotes  a lymphatic  and  indolent 
constitution.  There  are  chemical  properties  residing 
in  the  coloring  matter  of  the  hair-tube  which  undoubt- 
edly have  some  effect  upon  the  disposition.  Red  hair 
is  proved  by  analysis  to  contain  a large  amount  of  sul- 
phur, while  very  black  hair  is  colored  with  almost  pure 
carbon.  The  presence  of  these  matters  in  the  blood 
points  to  peculiarities  of  temperament  and  feeling 
which  are  almost  universally  associated  with  them. 

The  gait  is  sometimes  regarded  as  an  index  of  char- 
acter. Observing  persons  arc  said  to  move  slowly. 
Careful  people  lift  their  feet  high  and  place  them  down 
flat  and  firm.  Calculating  persons  generally  walk  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  their  heads  slightly 
inclined.  Modest  persons  step  lightly,  for  fear  of 
being  observed.  The  timid  often  step  off  the  side- 
walk on  meeting  another,  and  always  go  around  a 
stone  instead  of  stepping  over  it ! Wide-awake  per- 
sons have  a long  swing  to  their  arms,  while  they  shake 
about  miscellaneously.  The  careless  are  forever  stub- 
bing their  toes.  The  lazy  scrape  about  loosely  with 
their  heels.  Very  strong-minded  persons  have  a kind 
of  stamp  movement.  Unstable  persons  walk  fast  and 
slow  by  turns. 

Concerning  eyes,  it  has  been  said  that  “a  woman  with 
a hazel  eye  never  elopes  from  her  husband,  never  chats 
scandal,  never  sacrifices  her  husband’s  comfort  for  her 
own,  never  talks  too  much  or  too  little,  and  is  always 
an  entertaining,  agreeable,  and  affectionate  compan- 
ion.” Doubtless — but  we  know  women  with  blue, 
black,  brown,  and  gray  eyes  of  whom  as  much  <;  u 
may  be  truly  said. 
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-II  KKAGE  HUNKS. 


STFFR AOF  RTTNKS  the  voyage  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  close  at 

best,  and  is  too  often  tainted  with  disease.  See,  in 
The  discomforts  of  a long  ocean  voyage  are  the  picture,  how  they  are  crowded  up  together, 
sufficiently  trying  to  the  nerves,  even  when  alle-  and  how  rude  are  their  berths  and  surroundings ! 
viated  by  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  the  The  poor  ill  woman  in  the  corner  has  scarcely 
first-cabin.  To  be  sure,  the  first-cabin,  or  sa-  space  to  move ; one  man’s  berth  is  so  narrow 
loon,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  is  small  and  that  his  feet  project  over  it.  Still,  the  emigrants 
cramped,  and  the  state-rooms  are  narrow,  dark,  make  the  best  of  things.  Some  one  has  given  the 
and  close ; but  these  accommodations  are  pala-  shaggy-haired  little  girl  a toy,  which  she  oxulting- 
tial  in  comparison  with  the  steerage— the  quar-  lv  displays  to  her  sea-sick  mother ; another  little 
ters  where  the  poor  emigrants  are  huddled  to-  [ girl  is  unraveling  a string  puzzle ; and  the  inter- 
gether  like  beasts  in  pens.  Their  Atlantic  voy-  ested  faces  of  the  two  women  who  are  watching 
age  is  any  thing  but  a holiday  trip.  They  are  her  show  that  even  in  this  dark  hole  there  are 
literally  packed  together  in  a dark,  cavernous  part  cheerful,  contented  souls.  On  calm  nights,  when 
of  the  vessel ; they  have  their  food  doled  out  to  the  sea  is  still,  and  the  steamer  rolls  steadily  and 
them  in  rations ; they  have  but  little  space  among  gently  across  the  waves,  you  may  hear  songs  ris- 
the  ropes  and  beams  of  the  forward  decks  where-  ing  from  the  steerage,  and  see  the  emigrants 
in  to  “take  the  air and  they  must  live  during  standing  in  groups  on  the  forward  deck,  the  men 
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smoking  and  chewing,  andthe  women,  their  arms  simple  but  enjoyable  elements  of  beauty  will  not 
burdened  with  infants,  chatting  together  and  be  considered  incompatible  with  thrift  and  enter- 
watching the  spray  and  the  surging  sea.  prise.  

. — — — = , SUBTRACTION. 

SHEEP  IN  WINTER-TIME.  The  illustration  with  the  above  heading,  on 

The  pretty  winter  pastoral  on  page  237,  en-  page  237,  engraved  from  a clever  drawing  by 
graved  from  a drawing  by  Mr.  Harrison  Wf.ir,  * Mr.  J.  Mahont,  a young  English  artist  of  con- 
is  thoroughly  English  in  general  character  and  siderable  promise,  hardly  requires  explanation, 
detail.  Few  American  farms  present  the  pictu-  The  two  boys  are  evidently  on  their  way  to 
resque  material  to  be  found  on  those  of  England ; school,  sauntering  slowly  along  through  the  snow, 
the  graceful  rows  of  hedges,  the  cottages  and  out-  and  making  up  for  lost  time  on  their  arithmetic 
buildings,  with  their  thatched  roofs  and  project-  lesson,  which,  as  the  title  suggests,  involves  the 
ing  eaves,  offer  a striking  contrast  to  the  ungain-  mysteries  of  subtraction.  The  younger  boy  ap- 
ly  fences  and  the  prim,  unromantic  country  arch-  I pears  tobe  the  quickerat  figures ; and  his  duller  or 
itecture  in  which  American  fanners  delight.  It  lazier  companion  quietly  “subtracts  the  results  ot 
is  to  be  hoped  the  time  may  come  here  when  these  his  calculations  while  looking  over  his  shoulder. 
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THE  KING  OF  SIAM. 


Regent,  chosen  to  the  post  for  his  eminent  qual- 
ities, is  Chow-Phi a-Sri-Scry-Wongse,  close 
friend  and  companion  of  the  late  King,  and  Min- 
ister of  War,  in  which  capacity  he  is  in  direct 
communication  with,  and  has  enormous  influ- 
ence over,  the  council  of  mandarins.  It  is  of 
this  celebrated  Siamese  statesman  that  Sir  John 
Bowring  gives  so  complimentary  an  account  in 
his  work  on  Siam,  where  he  says  that  in  all  his 
conversations  with  the  “Kalahome”  he  found  in 
him  great  judgment,  and  profound  experience  in 
men  and  things. 


SOMDETCH  -PhRA-PaRAMENDZ  - M.VHA-ChU- 
LALon-Korn,  the  reigning  King  of  Siam,  whose 
portrait  is  given  on  this  page,  is  only  seventeen 
years  old.  He  is  the  fifth  sovereign  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  which  he  is  the  representative.  From 
his  European  education,  the  young  King  is  well 
calculated  to  carry  on  the  enlightened  progress 
made  in  that  strange  Oriental  monarchy  under 
the  auspices  of  his  father  ; but  the  Regent  is  still 
more  advanced  than  was  his  late  master.  This 


SUBTRACTION.— [See  Page  236.] 


SHEEP  IN  WINTER-TIME. — From  a Drawing  by  Harrison  Weir. — [See  Page  236.] 
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“OUT  OF  THE  DARK.’ 

Air— "John  Anderson,  my  Jo." 

BY  FRANCIS  S.  SMITH. 

John  Alcohol,  my  Jo  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquaint, 

My  eyes  were  bright  with  health,  John, 
My  breath  was  free  from  taint ; 

But  soon  my  eyes  were  bleared,  John, 
My  face  was  full  of  woe, 

And  all  because  I stuck  to  yon, 

John  Alcohol,  my  Jo. 

John  Alcohol,  my  Jo,  John, 

My  sky  was  very  clear 
Until  I met  with  you,  John, 

Then  all  was  bleak  and  drear ; 

But  now  the  pledge  is  mine,  John, 

And  I am  safe  I know— 

I'm  fairly  raised  "out  of  the  dark," 

John  Alcohol,  my  Jo. 

John  Alcohol,  my  Jo,  John, 

My  wife  and  children  dear 
Are  glad  to  meet  me,  now,  John, 
Whenever  I appear. 

But  while  I kept  with  you,  John, 

Alas,  it  was  not  so, 

They  ran  and  hid  away  from  me, 

John  Alcohol,  my  Jo. 

John  Alcohol,  my  Jo,  John, 

. Let  all  your  cronies  mark 
And  inwardly  digest,  John, 

The  tale  “ Out  of  the  Dark,” 

’Tis  in  the  New  York  Weekly, 

And  all  will  wiser  grow 
Who  heed  the  lessons  taught  by  it, 

John  Alcohol,  my  Jo. 


[April  9,  1870. 


NED  BUNTLINE’S 

GREAT  IPRIZE  TEMPERANCE  STORY. 

Out  of  the  Dark. 

.A.  TEMPERANCE  STORY. 

By  NED  BINTLINE 

(e.  z.  o.  jtoson). 


CHAPTER  L 

“Oh,  could  curses  sink  him  to  perdition,  I would 
Utter  one  at  every  breath.  The  beggar  and  the  son 
of  a beggar  is  to  supplant  me  in  my  love,  attain  the 
fortune  which  should  have  been  mine— look  down  on 
me!  It  drives  me  mad  to  think  of  it.” 

“ What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Neville  ? What  are  you 
raving  about  ? Were  not  your  face  so  white,  I would 
fancy  you  had  been  drinking,  even  at  this  unfashion- 
ably  early  hour.” 

'And  Mr.  Selden,  the  princely  gambler  of Square, 

approached  a young  man,  fashionably  dressed,  who, 
in  a state  of  great  agitation,  had  just  entered  the  front 
parlor  of  his  establishment. 

“Matter?  Look  there,  Selden,  read  that,  and  then 
wonder  why  I do  not  blow  out  my  own  brains,  or  kill 
somebody  else !” 

The- young  man  thrust  a crumpled  note  into  the 
hands  of  the  genteel  gambler. 

“ Why,  it  is  only  an  invitation  to  a wedding.  One 
Eugene  Westcott  is  to  be  married  to  Miss  Florence 
Pendleton— ceremony  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Pendleton." 

“ Do  you  know  who  she  is  ?" 

“ The  daughter  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  I suppose.” 

"Yes;  but  more,  she  is  the  girl,  the  only  girl  I ever 
loved.  My  marriage  with  her  would  have  reconciled 
my  father  to  me,  made  him  willing  to  pay  my  debts 
and  set  me  up  in  any  business  that  I desired.  He  told 
me  as  much.  Yesterday,  on  my  knees,  I poured  out 
my  passionate  declaration  of  love— pleaded  for  her 
hand  as  never  man  pleaded  before. 

“She  was  ice.  I wept  hot,  scalding  tears.  She 
smiled  derisively  and  told  me  I could  get  an  engage- 
ment at  Wallack’s,  I did  it  so  naturally.  I grew  des- 
perate and  vowed  I would  blow  out  my  brains.  She 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a pity  to  disfigure  such  a 
fine  head  of— hair. 

“ I swore  I would  drink  myself  to  death. 

" She  said  that  was  the  most  fashionable  mode  of 
suicide,  she  was  sure,  but  hoped  I would  not  com- 
mence until  after  receiving  a note  which  would  be 
placed  in  my  hands  to-day.  I began  to  hope  that  she 
had  been  merely  ‘ chaffing  ’ me,  and  waited.  This  is 
the  note— an  invitation  to  her  marriage  with  Eugene 
Westcott,  the  son  of  a man  who  impoverished  his  fam- 
ily by  drink.  Westcott  has  come  up,  step  by  step,  in 
Pendleton’s  employment,  until  he  is  his  cashier,  and 
now,  marrying  his  daughter,  will  undoubtedly  become 
a partner.  Oh,  is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  mad,  to 
be  supplanted  by  an  upstart  like  him.  I will  be  re- 
venged, if  it  costs  me  my  life.  I will  attend  the  wed- 
ding, and  I’ll  shoot  him  down  in  his  tracks.” 

“No;  you'll  not  commit  any  such  folly.  You’ll 
wait  — you’ll  be  patient;  and  if  yon  want  revenge, 
you’ll  make  it  sure,  and  not  lay  yourself  liable  to 
swing  from  the  gallows.  This  fellow  has  come  up— 
he  can  be  dragged  down.  He  has  won  her  hand,  or 
will  have  it,  and  most  likely  her  love.  He  can  be 
robbed  of  both.” 

“ How,  Selden,  how  ? Oh,  if  that  could  be !” 

“ Contrive  to  get  me  invited  to  that  wedding,  and 
I’ll  enable  you  to  have  your  revenge.” 


The  wedding-day  came.  It  had  dawned  without  a 
cloud.  And  all  day  there  was  a busy  hum  of  prepa- 
ration until  the  hour  of  four  in  the  afternoon  came  on 

Then  carnage  after  carriage  drew  up  before  the 
grand  mansion,  and  people  from  the  first  circles  in 
the  city  began  to  crowd  iuto  the  parlors. 

At  five  the  company  invited  were  all  present,  and 
the  minister,  one  of  the  most  noted  and  eloquent  in 
the  land,  waited  only  for  the  bride  and  groom. 

They  came— preceded  by  Mrs.  Westcott  on  the  arm 
of  Mr.  Pendleton. 

In  a moment,  while  a deep  solemn  silence  fell  over 
all  in  the  room,  the  lovely  Dride  stood  side  by  side 
with  the  man  of  her  heart’s  choice. 

On  her  left,  May  Westcott,  as  beautiful  as  a poet’s 
dream,  stood  without  a tremor  or  a blush,  fair  as  the 
fairest,  pure  as  the  purest. 

On  hie  right,  the  brave  Colonel  D . 

The  ceremony,  brief  bpt  affecting,  went  on  and  was 
concluded. 
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Then  friends  pressed  forward  to  offer  their  congrat- 
ulations. Foremost  among  the  young  men  who  did 
so  was  Alfred  Neville.  He  disguised  his  envy  and  his 
hate,  and  seemed  earnest  and  sincere  when  he  wished 
them  long  years  of  happiness. 

And  now  servants  hurried  forward,  bearing  cake 
and  wine  on  silver  salvers. 


Alas,  for  one  of  his  high  calling  and  in  his  position, 
that  minister  was  one  who  did  not  class  total  absti- 
nence among  his  list  of  virtues.  He  took  the  wiue, 
and  seemed  surprised  when  Eugene  Westcott  de- 
clined to  raise  his  glass,  and  the  fair  bride  did  the 
same. 

“I  hope  you  are  not  so  fanatical  as  to  forget  that 
there  was  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Cana,  when 
One  wiser  than  we  was  present,"  he  said.  “ But  per- 
haps you  belong  to  the  Good  Templars,  or  Sons,  or 
Rechabites  ?" 

“No,  sir ; I belong  to  no  society.  But  I have  lived 
thus  far  without  using  wine,  and  do  not  see  the  need 
of  taking  any  now  to  add  to  the  joy  which  fills  my 
heart,"  replied  young  Westcott. 

“Eugene,  my  boy,  and  you,  too,  my  Florence,  are 
right  in  one  sense,  out  wrong  in  another.  Our  friends 
here  wish  to  pledge  you,  and  to  refuse  to  lift  the  fes- 
tive glass  in  response  to  their  good  wishes  would  be 
uncourteous.  A single  glass  for  my  sake  1” 

Could  that  young  husband  refuse  the  father  of  her 
he  loved,  when  he  had  no  obligation  to  break  in  tak- 

' ‘"at  one  glass?  Oh,  had  he  " ‘ ’ ‘ ■ 

...  and  could  he  have  said : 

I can  not,  sir,  even  for  your  sake,  break  my  sol- 
emn pledge.” 

Then  he  might  have  been  saved  from— a future,  oh, 
so.  so  dark  1 

“ For  your  father,  Florence,  my  own  sweet  wife— for 
no  other  should  a single  glass  pass  my  lips,"  said  Eu- 
gene, as  he  handed  her  one  glass  and  took  another. 

She  sighed,  but  a smile  passed  over  her  face  when 
all  the  rest  raised  their  filled  glasses,  and  a glad  health 
passed  from  lip  to  lip  all  around  the  room. 

“ Allt”  No— there  were  two  who  did  not,  would 
not  touch  the  tempting  glass. 

Mrs.  Westcott  had  seen  and  suffered  too  much  in 
the  long  years  which  had  linked  her  with  a drunken 
husband,  not  to  hate,  with  a spurning  hatred,  the 
deadly  poison.  May  had  heard  too  much  from  her 
mother’s  lips,  even  yet  remembered  too  much  of  cold, 
and  hunger,  and  suffering  which  strong  drink  had 
brought  within  the  home  of  her  infant  days,  not  to 
dread  and  turn  from  the  serpent  now. 

Eugene  drank  off  the  brimming  glass,  and  as  the 
wine  ran  like  electric  fire  from  vein  to  vein,  his  eye 
brightened,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  translated  into 
a realm  of  ecstasy. 

Strangely  did  one  pair  of  eyes  glitter  when  they  no- 
ticed the  effect  of  a single  glass  of  wine  on  Eugene 
Westcott 

“ I have  him— I have  him.  The  milk-sop,  in  spite 
of  his  stingy  years  of  temperance,  likes  the  taste  and 
the  effect  of  wine,"  murmured  Alfred  Neville.  “I 
know  where  his  weak  spot  is,  and  I’ll  never  rest  till 
wine  has  done  the  work  I might  otherwise  never  do." 
jxt  hour  ws  * 

ie  passing  ft 
& escorted  tc 
ial  tour. 

The  gay  assemblage  remained,  for  the  old  merchant 
nad  a banquet,  prepared  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  wor- 
thy of  the  love  he  bore  to  the  daughter  whom  he  had 
given  away,  the  son  who  had  come  unto  him. 

Feasting  and  music  were  the  “order  of  the  night,’’ 
and  while  the  happy  wedded  ones  were  speeding  off  to 
view  the  golden  sands  of  the  far  Pacific,  and  tne  glo- 
ries of  the  fairest,  richest  land  on  earth— dear  Califor- 
nia—dancing  and  harmonious  song  made  the  old  man- 
sion ring  with  joy  and  melody. 

“ What  makes  you  look  so  gay  to-night,  Neville  ? 
Has  your  old  man  come  down  with  a thousand  or 
two,  to  enable  you  to  do  better  or  worse  ?" 

It  was  Selden,  the  gambler,  who  asked  this  question 
of  Alfred  Neville,  as  the  latter  came  into  his  rooms  on 
• — Square,  singing  the  popular  air  of  “Shoo  Fly.” 

“ Gay  ? Why,  I’m  as  gay  as  they’re  made  nowadays. 
Eugene. Westcott  has  come  back  from  California  with 
his  blooming  bride.  Only  she  doesn’t  bloom  quite  as 
much  as  she  did,  and  he  blooms  a good  deal  more,  es- 
pecially about  the  eyes  and  nose.” 

“What, does  he  drink  already ?” 

“Nothing  but  California  wine,  but  I think  he  goes 
in  heavy  on  that.  He  says  he  has  ten  cases  with  him, 
and  has  ordered  twenty  more  from  the  Latona  Vine- 
yard, all  for  his  own  use.” 

“ Then  you  have  him.  Tell  him  to  drop  in  here  with 
you  some  night.  I have  California  wine,  too,  some 
Calistoga,  nicely  fixed,  and  three  glasses  will  set  him 
up  till  he  thinks  he  owns  the  sub-treasury,  and  could 
buy  out  Vanderbilt,  Fisk,  and  Stewart  on  one  check. 
Get  him  in  here,  and  Til  play  him  a little  for  a draw, 
and  then  drain  him.  You  snail  go  me  halves.” 

“ I want  nothing  but  revenge,  Selden— nothing  but 
revenge  on  him  and  her.  And  I’ll  have  it,  if  I have  to 
break  his  neck  by  pitching  him  down  a stairway  when 
he  is  full." 

“ Good  on  your  head,  my  boy.  I like  a good  hater. 
You  suit  me  to  an  idea.  Where  does  he  stay — at  a 
hotel  ?" 

“ No,  he  is  an  inmate  of  her  father’s  house.  The 
old  man  has  made  him  a full  partner,  and  I guess 
things  will  rattle  before  all  that  California  wine  is 
gone." 



“A  child  that  has  an  appetite  for  milk  will  take  it 
as  long  as  it  is  within  reach.  Eugene  Westcott  craves 
drink— I think  it  was  born  in  him,  for  his  father  was 
a drunkard,  and  died  of  delirium  tremens.  They  say 
the  appetite  can  be  inherited.” 

“That  is  an  excuse  which  hard  drinkers  throw  out, 
but  it  is  only  an  excuse.  / don't  believe  a word  of  it. 
But  it  will  soon  be  time  for  us  to  light  up— will  you 
indulge  to-night  ?’’ 

“ Yes,  lightly.  I feel  so  happy  since  I’ve  seen  and 
talked  to  Eugene  Westcott  that  I hardly  know  how  to 
keep  my  spirits  down.  I thought,  when  I saw  his  eyes 
flash  over  that  first  glass  on  his  wedding-eve,  that  I 
saw  a way  open  for  his  ruin.  Now  I know  it.  If  he 
can  only  get  the  old  gentleman  into  the  way  of  liking 
his  ‘ harmless ' California  wine,  the  firm  will  go  to 
wreck  in  a little  while.” 

Step  by  step  Eugene  Westcott  was  hastening  on  the 
path  which  leads  to  ruin.  The  appetite  for  drink  was 
only  increased,  not  appeased,  by  the  liquor  which  it 
craved.  Soon  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  his  now  thin 
and  sad-looking  wife  began  to  realize  the  bitter  truth 
—that  Eugene  was  fast  becoming  a drunkard. 

The  change  in  his  habits  was  one  morning  under 
discussion  by  the  three  females  above-mentioned, 
when,  in  the  excitement  caused  by  the  contemplation 
of  her  great  grief,  Mrs.  Westcott  remarked  that  “a 
man  had  better  die  at  once  than  lead  a drunkard’s 
life.” 

“Who  says  I’m— I'm  a drunkard?  That’s  what  I 
want  to  know.  I’ll  have  him  up  for  slander,  by  Jupi- 
ter, I will!" 

It  was  Eugene  Westcott  who  spoke.  He  had  come 
in  unnoticed,  while  both  the  young  women,  his  wife 
and  sister,  listened  to  the  excited  words  of  Mrs.  West- 
cott. 

His  bloodshot  eyes,  his  flushed  fhee,  his  position  as 
he  held  by  the  door-casing,  all  told  as  well  as  his  thick 
utterance  that  he  was  drunk. 

“Oh,  Eugene— why  are  you  away  from  the  store  at 
this  hour?" said  poor  Florence,  imploringly. 

“ The  store  be  bothered ! I had  the  headache  this 
morning,  and  wouldn’t  go  down.  Alf  Neville  and  I 
had  a glorious  old  time  last  night,  and  I’m  not  over  it 
yet.  Plenty  of  clerks  down  there  to  do  the  drudgery. 
I'm  above  it  now— a partner,  old  gal— a partner  1 Ha ! 
ha !” 


“Oh,  Heaven!  That  vile  man,  Alfred  Neville,  is 
reading  you  on.” 

“What,  Florence!  call  your  old  sweetheart  such 
hard  names  I Why,  he  says  you’re  an  angel,  all  but 
the  wings— ha ! ha  I— and  they’re  a-growing— ha ! ha  1” 


“ Eugene,  your  wife  will  soon  be  an  angel  in  heaven, 
if  you  do  not  change  your  course.  You"  are  breaking 
her  heart  day  by  day,”  cried  Mrs.  Westcott,  indig- 
nantly. 

“ Mother,  I don’t  like  to  be  personal,  but  that's  a 
lie.  I love  Florence  too  well  to  break  her  heart— 
don’t  I,  my  little  wifey  ?” 

“Oh,  Eugene,  I believe  you  love  me;  but  if  you 
would  stop  drinking,  and  attend  to  business,  I’d  be  so 

hm;,o»Te  going  to  preach,  too.  I can’t  bear 
sermons  from  men,  let  alone  women.  There’s  Steve 
Merritt,  he  was  at  me  this  morning  to  join  the  Sons, 

and  I told  him  to  go  to no  matter  what  I told  him. 

If  he  had  said  as  much  to  me  I would  have  knocked 
his  two  eyes  into  one.  He  only  said  he  would  go  and 
pray  for  me.  But  good  by— I’ll  go  and  hitch  up  my 
buggy,  and  drive  over  to  Sneddicor’s,  with  Alf.  He 
said  he’d  like  to  go.  They’ve  g ‘ * ’ 

nia  wine  there  since  I came  bacL 

The  young  husband  waved  his  hands,  already  dark 
and  grimy  with  that  neglect  of  person  the  drunkard 
always  shows,  and  staggered  away. 

“Hi ! hi  I Two-thirty  on  the  road  1”  cried  Eugene 
Westcott,  as,  followed  by  Alfred  Neville,  he  entered 
the  bar-room  of  a noted  way-side  house  on  the  road. 
“ That  is  what  I call  life.  I’ve  been  a snail  until  now 
—crept  along,  too,  at  a snail’s  pace.  Wine— give  us 
some  of  Bugbee’s  best  Latona,  and  be  in  a hurry 
about  it  1 I’ve  got  a layer  of  dust  in  my  throat  as 
thick  as  one  or  Cuyler’s  sermons  on  temperance. 
Ha ! ha  1” 

The  wine  was  brought,  opened,  and  with  clinking 
glasses  Neville  and  Westcott  pledged  each  other. 

“ That’s  the  stuff !”  cried  Westcott,  as  his  eyes  flash- 
ed with  a strange  fire.  “ It  puts  new  life  in  the  veins. 
Huzza  for  California  and  her  wines ! I never  knew 
what  was  good  till  I got  hold  of  them.  Fill  up,  Alf, 
fill  up.  No  shirking  when  you’re  with  me.  I’m  out 
for  a time,  and  I’ll  go  through.  Two-forty  used  to  be 
the  gait,  but  I’m  down  into  the  thirties.  Ha ! ha ! I 
told  my  wife  I was  coming  out  with  you ; and  she’s 
down  on  you,  the  little  fool,  because  she  thinks  you’re 
getting  me  off." 

“ And  you  know  that  isn't  so,”  said  Neville. 

“ Of  course  it  isn’t,  and  I tell  her  so.  But  she  is  get- 
ting to  be  a regular  sniveler.  I’m  sick  of  it.  The 
more  she  cries,  the  harder  I’ll  drink.  That’s  the  way 
to  tame  a woman,  isn’t  it  ?’’ 

“ It  is  one  way,  but  not  the  only  one." 

“Then  take  another  glass,  and  tell  me  a better. 
Here,  boy,  another  bottle  of  wine,  and  be  quick  about 
it.  You're  slow  as  molasses  in  the  winter  time.  Now, 
Neville,  let’s  hear  what  other  plan  you  have  to  cure  a 
woman  who  snivels  and  frets  if  you  ‘ get  over  the  bay  ’ 
once  in  a while,  and  stay  out  late.” 

“Why,  let  her  snivel  and  fret  alone.  There  are  oth- 
er women  in  the  world,  pretty  ones,  too,  who  don’t 
snivel,  and  who’ll  drink  wine  with  you,  glass  for  glass, 
as  long  as  they  can  stand.” 

“Jolly  I That’s  the  kind  of  a woman  for  me  1 Do 
you  know  any  such  ?’’ 

‘ ‘ Lots  of  ’em — lots  of  ’em,  my  dear  fellow." 

“ Will  you  introduce  me,  eh  ?” 

“You’d  go  and  tell  that  baby  wife.” 

“ Thunder,  no ! I’m  not  such  a fool  as  that.  My 
nest  is  too  well  feathered  for  me  to  want  to  get  out 
of  it.  I’m  a full  partner  with  the  old  man— profits  a 
cool  hundred  thousand  a year,  you  see.  If  she  got  a 
back  hold  of  me  and  threw  me,  a divorce  and  all  that, 
would  heave  me  up  higher  than  a kite,  and  I’d  smash 
coming  down." 

“ So  you  would.  By  Jupiter  1 there  comes  that  man 
Selden ! I’d  rather  see  any  body  else  than  him,  for  I 
owe  him  nine  hundred  dollars,  and  haven’t  got  an  X 
in  my  pocket  to-day." 

“ Poh  1 don’t  let  that  bother  you.  Here  is  my  pock- 
et-book : pay  him,  and  take  what  you  need  for  present 
use ; make  a memorandum  of  the  amount,  and  pay 
when  you  can.  Not  a word— take  it.  I was  poor  once, 
and  don’t  forget  it.  Take  it,  and  introduce  me  to  your 
friend.  He  looks  like  a jolly  good  fellow." 

“He  is;  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  and 
that  was  one  reason  why  I hated  to  remain  in  his 
debt,”  said  Neville,  accepting  the  well-filled  pocket- 
book,  as  he  cried:  “Ah!  good  day,  Mr.  Selden— de- 
lighted to  see  you.  I can  pay  that  kind  loan  of  yours 
the  other  day,  now.  My  friend,  Mr.  Eugene  Westcott 
—firm  of  Pendleton  & Westcott— recently  from  a tour 
in  California.” 

Mr.  Selden  bowed  profoundly,  ungloved,  and  exhib- 
ited in  so  doing,  as  he  shook  Westcott’s  hand,  a soli- 
taire-diamond ring  worth  thousands. 

“I  am  very  happy  to  see  Mr.  Westcott,”  said  the 
gambler.  “1  was  just  admiring  your  team.  Thor- 
oughbreds, well  matched,  and  they  must  be  fast,  or  I 
am  no  judge." 

“They  come  into  the  thirties  on  the  road— cost  me 
twelve  thousand  dollars.  Join  us  in  a bottle  of  Bug- 
bee’s  best,  Mr.  Selden.” 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Westcott.  I imbibe  occasionally, 
and  my  great  weakness  is  California  wine.” 

“ A bottle  of  wine  here  !”  shouted  Westcott.  “Come, 
gents,  here  is  to  life  that  is  merry,  be  it  ever  so  short !” 

Clinking  glasses  made  mnsic  for  the  fiends  below, 
while  more  and  more  reckless  each  moment  became 
that  man  who  was  not  only  wrecking  his  own  life,  but 
darkening  the  existence  of  a dear  young  wife,  blast- 
ing the  hopesof  a fond  sister,  of  a mother  whose  sole 
joy  in  her  declining  years  had  been  the  early  manhood 
which  had  made  him  so  loved,  trusted,  and  honored 
by  hteemployer.  . . # . 

“ Dark— oh,  so  dark ! My  poor  heart  will  sink  un- 
der this  last  burden!”  moaned  Mrs.  Westcott.  “I 
struggled  through  long  years  to  support  and  educate 
that  boy  to  honor  and  to  usefulness.  I hid  from  him 
his  father's  sad  and  terrible  failings  so  far  as  I could, 
and  even  the  nature  of  the  fearful  disease  which  car- 
ried him  away.  I procured  for  him  the  situation 
which  he  held  so  long,  with  such  credit  to  himself  and 
me,  rising  step  by  step  until  he  could  go  no  higher ; 
then  becoming  the  son-in-law  and  partner  of  his  em- 
ployer, with  millions  literally  in  his  control.  And  this 
success,  which  should  have  made  him  more  than  ever 
manly— which  should  have  fired  his  soul  with  ambi- 
tion to  do  good  and  to  be  good,  seems  to  hasten  him 
on  to  ruin.  For  a course  like  his  must  end  in  but  one 
way— in  degradation  and  in  death." 

“Mother,  let  us  yet  hope,"  sighed  poor  little  May. 

" Hope,  my  child,  against  the  madness  of  ruin  ? Oh, 
hope  as  well  to  stay  the  rising  or  the  setting  of  the 
sun ! I see  but  despair— despair  /” 

A knock  at  the  door,  and  to  the  summons  to  “ come 
in,”  a man,  rather  under  than  over  the  medium  size, 
entered.  He  was  evidently  young— under  thirty— but 
his  face  wore  a grave,  careworn  expression  that  would 
have  betokened  more  years  to  a careless  observer. 

“My  name  is  Merritt,"  said  the  visitor,  as  May 
Westcott  handed  him  a chair. 

“ Oh,  sir,  I am  so  glad  to  see  you  1 You  are  the  no- 
ble man  who  sought  to  persuade  my  son  to  join  the 
Sons  of  Temperance  ?" 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Westcott;  and  it  was  to  concert  a plan 
to  get  him  there  that  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  call 
upon  you." 

“ Oh,  sir,  do  not  call  it  a liberty.  To  me  a visit  from 
a good  man  is  a pleasure  and  an  honor;  and  now, 
when  I am  mourning  over  the  fall  of  a son  on  Whom 
I hoped  to  rest  in  my  declining  years,  your  visit  is 
doubly  welcome.  Oh,  sir,  if  you  can  save  him,  you 
will  do  a most  blessed  work,  and  render  me  the  hap- 
piest of  living  mothers.  What  can  I do  ?’’ 

“Induce  him  to  go  with  you  to  our  Cooper  Institute 
meeting  on  next  Sunday  night.  Get  him,  his  dear 
young  wife,  and  her  father  all  to  come  with  you  and 
your  daughter,  and  I will  have  a speaker  present  who 
will,  without  his  knowing  it,  make  his  case  a special- 
ty. If  we  can  so  affect  his  mind  then  as  to  get  him  to 
sign  the  pledge,  we  will  not  find  it  difficult  on  the  next 
night  to  get  him  into  one  of  our  divisions  of  Sons  of 
Temperance,  or  a lodge  of  Good  Templars.  Once  in 
either,  with  fraternal  sympathies  to  aid,  a solemn  ob- 
ligation to  bind,  you  may  consider  him  safe." 

“At  last— at  last!  I have  him  surely  now!”  mur- 
mured Alfred  Neville,  as  byrnuch  persuasion  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Eugene  Westcott  to  promise  to  go 


with  him  to  the  “ Club  House,”  as  Selden  ostentatious- 
ly named  his  gambling  palace. 

“I  have  him— aye— his  fate  is  sealed  ! The  victim 
of  wine,  once  in  the  gambler’s  net,  needs  but  one  more 
lure,  and  he  is  gone  forever,"  he  repeated,  when  with 
him,  at  an  early  hour,  he  entered  the  parlor  of  Selden’s 
house. 

“Does  he  keep  California  wine  here?”  asked  Eu- 
gene, as  he  glanced  at  the  sideboard,  on  entering. 

“ The  best  you  ever  tasted.  I’ll  ring  the  bell  to  open 
some,”  said  Neville. 

A black  servant  in 

when  he  came— with  a si,  1® POPUP 

cott,  but  at  once  seen  and  understood  by  the  man— 
Alfred  Neville  said  : 

“A  bottle  of  that  extra  Napa  Valley  wine  from  the 
San  Braman  Vineyard  1" 

“Yes,  sir !’’ 

The  wine  came,  was  opened,  and  Westcott  pro- 
nounced it  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  of  his  own. 
It  was,  indeed,  extra,  he  observed. 

Glass  after  glass  was  drained  by  him,  while  his  com- 
panion drained  his  also,  but  in  a convenient  bowl  near 
at  hand,  and  not  down  his  throat.  Alfred  Neville  had 
purposely  called  for  wine  which  he  dared  not  drink, 
for  he  wanted  all  his  own  writs  about  him,  while  he 
robbed  Eugene  of  what  sense  he  had. 

Before  the  bottle  was  emptied,  Eugene  Westcott 
was  fit  for  any  thing.  The  wine  he  drank  fairly  lifted 
him  to  the  skies  in  excitement  of  the  brain,  while  it 
seemed  to  leave  his  body  free  from  its  effects.  He 
could  walk  as  well  as  ever,  and  he  thought  he  could 
talk  better  than  ever  he  did.  He  could  not  compre- 
hend that  his  tongue  was  thickening. 

“Let  us  go  up -stairs  and  see  what  is  going  on 
there,”  said  Neville,  playing  well  his  part  of  roper-in. 
“It  is  a good  three  hours  to  supper  time,  and  you’ll 
see  more  money  lost  and  won  in  that  time  than  you 
cau  count." 

Eugene  Westcott  never  before  had  been  inside  of 
such  a room.  He  had  traveled  to  California,  over  it, 
and  back,  guarded  by  the  angel  presence  of  his  pure 
young  wife,  and  had  not  been  tempted  into  such  a 
place.  Eugene  Westcott  paused  and  glanced  around 
the  great  room,  occupying  all  of  the  third  story— all 
ablaze  with  gas-jets. 

Tables,  spread  with  faro-cards,  monte— wheels  whirl- 
ing in  roulette— rouge  et  noir,  and  the  inevitable  dice 
of  “chuck  luck,"  were  posted  all  about,  and  before 
each  there  were  plenty  of  well-dressed  men  tempting, 
as  they  thought,  the  smiles  of  fortune. 

Eugene  was  astonished  to  recognize  men  whom  he 
would  never  have  suspected  of  coming  to  such  a place. 
Men  of  high  official  position— others  all-powerful  in 
the  Stock  Board— still  others  whose  paper  in  the  mer- 
cantile world  was  as  good  as  its  amount  in  green- 
backs. 

“ Plenty  ofgood  company  up  here,  at  any  rate,"  he 
muttered.  “ There’s  old  Gunnisacks,  worth  three  mill- 
ions, and  president  of  half  a dozen  Reform  societies, 
if  one.  I suppose  he  is  here  to  save  some  brand  from 
the  burning.  But  no— he  is  betting  money  on  those 
cards !" 

“ Yes,  bucking  against  faro,  while  Selden  deals.  Let 
us  watch  the  game,"  said  Neville. 


Eugene  pressed  up  among  the  players,  was  greet 
‘ ’ i smile  by  Selden,  which 


sted 


with  a pleasant  word  and  siuue  uy  oeiueu,  wu 
acknowledged  blandly,  while  he  watched  the  game. 

“I  believe  I’ll  risk  a hundred  on  the  ace,"  said  Ne- 
ville, now,  as  Selden  quietly  raised  one  finger,  looking 
him  in  the  eye. 

He  laid  down  two  flfty-dollar  notes  on  the  ace.  The 
very  next  slide  of  the  cards  doubled  his  money. 

Two  fingers  raised  by  Selden,  observed  only  by  Ne- 
ville, caused  him  to  say,  “now  I'll  try  the  king— for 
they  indicated  the  second  card  of  importance. 

“ Why,  what  luck  you’re  in ! You’ve  won  again !" 
cried  Westcott,  in  surprise. 

“Yes,  I'm  in  luck  to-night— shall  I bet  a thousand 
for  you  ?”  said  the  roper-in. 

“No,  thank  you ; I’ll  bet  for  myself.  If  yon  can 
win,  so  can  I." 

And  Eugene  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  drawing 
out  a half  dozen  hnndred-dollar  notes,  laid  them  with- 
out any  thought,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  game,  on 
the  first  card  ne  saw. 

“You,  too,  are  in  luck— your  money  is  doubled," 
cried  Neville,  as  the  card  turned  up  on  which  West- 
cott had  laid  his  money.  “ Let  it  lay— it  will  be  sure 
to  win  again,  for  that  is  the  first  turn  of  the  Jack  this 
deal." 

Eugene  trembled  with  a new  excitement,  for  he  had 
twelve  hundred  dollars  laying  there  at  the  mercy  of  a 
single  turn  of  the  cards. 

A cry  of  exultation  broke  from  his  lips  when  his 
money  was  again  doubled. 

“You’re  a magician,  Alf,”  he  cried.  “I’ve  won 
again." 

“Yes ; take  up  your  money,  now,  or  you’ll  lose." 

“ Thank  you  for  your  advice,  but  it  conflicts  with 
my  judgment.  I’ll  try  that  Jack  again,"  cried  Eugene. 

He  did  so,  and  lost. 

“ Well— that’s  only  luck.  I won  twice,  to  losing 
once.  Let’s  have  a bottle  of  wine,  and  I’ll  try  more." 

The  extra  wine  came  in  an  instant.  Watchful  serv- 


One,  two,  three  glasses  in  quick  succession,  and  then 
Eugene  Westcott  was  primed  for  the  game. 

“A  thousand  dollars  on  a single  card?  You  bet 
high,  Mr.  Westcott !’’  exclaimed  Selden. 

Eugene  laughed  wildly. 

“ I’d  like  to  see  the  man  that  can  afford  to  bet  high- 
er." he  cried.  “I’ll  double  if  I lose— quadruple  u I 
win.” 

He  won,  of  course. 

And  now  he  went  on,  calling  for  wine  every  little 
while,  winning  at  one  time,  losing  at  another,  until  at 
last  excitement,  or  some  thing  else,  completely  over- 
powered him.  The  last  that  ne  remembered,  he  was 
betting  with  his  hands  full  of  money. 

When  next  he  knew  himself,  he  was  on  a sofa  in  the 
house  of  his  father-in-law.  A wet  cloth  was  around 
his  head,  and  kneeling  by  his  side  was  the  dear  little 
girl  whom  he  had  vowed  to  love  and  cherish  so  long 
as  he  lived,  when  she  became  his  wife.  From  her  he 
learned  that  Alf  Neville  had  brought  him  home,  dead 
drunk,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  realizing 
the  extent  of  his  folly,  he  exclaimed,  as  he  gazed  at 
his  empty  pocket-book : 

“ Ten  thousand  dollars  gone  in  one  night ! Oh,  it 
is  infamy ! It  is  infamy  to  waste  so  much  when  peo- 
ple are  dying  of  want 'in  this  great  city.  Hate  me, 
Florence— hate  me,  for  I hate  myself." 

“ No,  my  husband,  I will  not,  can  not  hate  yon.  I 
grieve  because  you  drink— I shudder  at  this  new  peril, 
but  do  what  you  will,  strike  me  down  at  your  feet, 
curse  me,  spurn  me  from  your  side,  and  I wal  love  you 

stair 

And  the  sobbing  wife  pressed  her  pure  lips  to  his 
hot  brow,  while  her  tears  rained  over  his  face. 

“Florence,"  said  he,  sobbing  also,  “you  are  too 
good  for  me.  I will  try  to  reform.  I will  not  drink 
any  more.” 

wildly  glad  rang  the  cry  of  joy  from  her  lips. 

“Oh,  my  husband  — my  own  Eugene,  if  you  Will 
only  keep  this  promise,  I will  be  the  happiest  wife  on 

“ I will,  darling,  I will.  Give  me  some  water.  The 
fever  seems  to  eat  into  my  very  vitals.” 

Again  he  drank  of  that  beverage  distilled  in  the  ce- 
rulean vaults  of  heaven,  with  a relish  which  none  but 
the  fever-parched  inebriate  can  know.  Then  he  sank 
back  into  a quiet  slumber,  while  she,  patient  and  lov- 
ing, knelt  there  by  his  side,  holding  his  hand  pressed 
against  her  throbbing  heart. 

Oh,  Heaven  ! In  the  realms  of  light  is  there  one  pic- 
ture to  be  found  more  beautiful  than  woman,  patient, 
trusting,  loving  even  in  the  shadow  of  her  wrongs  ? 
The  continuation  of  “Out  of  the  Dark"  will  be 
found  in  No.  22  of  the  New  York  Weekly,  now  ready 
and  for  sale  by  every  news  agent  throughout  the 
country.  Terms  to  mail  subscribers,  $3  a year ; four 
copies  ($2  60  each),  $10.  Specimen  copies  sent  free. 
Address  Street  & Smith,  P.  O.  Box  4S96,  New  York. 
— [C  - 
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Neither  failing  teeth  nor  the  peeping  wrinkles  of 
time  so  forcibly  tell  of  advancing  years  as  your  gray 
hair.  Ayer’s  Vigor  restores  its  color  and  makes  your 
appearance  more  agreeable  to  others  as  well  as  your- 
belf.  With  fresh,  luxuriant  hair,  the  infirmities  of  age 
are  far  less  noticeable.— [Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OP  THE 

ST.  LOUIS 

AND 

ST.  JOSEPH 
RAILROAD  CO. 


LAST  OF  THE  ISSUE  OF  $1,000,000 
NOW  READY  FOR  SALE 

AND 

DELIVERY, 

AMOUNTING  TO  $250,000, 

AND  ARE 

THE  ONLY  BONDS  EVER 
ISSUED  BY  THIS 
COMPANY . 


They  are  secured  by  a first  and  only  mortgage  upon 
the  entire  property  of  the  Company,  including  Fran- 
chises, Rights  of  Way,  &c.,  and  at  the  safe  rate  of 
$13,800  per  mile  on  a complete  and  equipped  road  in 
successful  operation. 

Trustees  for  the  Mortgage : Fanners’  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 

Tills  Road  connects  St.  Louis  with 
St.  Joseph  by  the  most  direct  and  the 
shortest  route. 

They  are  Coupon  Bonds,  in  denominations  of  $1000, 
payable  (Principal  and  Interest)  in  Gold,  in  the  City 
of  New  York. 

The  Principal  is  payable  25  years  from  November, 
1868,  in  Gold. 

The  Interest,  at  the  rate  of  Six  per  Cent,  per  annum, 
is  payable  1st  of  May  and  November  in  each  year,  at 
the  Farmers’  Loan  and  'Trust  Company,  free  of  tax. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer  these  Bonds  for  sale  at 
87)tf  and  accrued  interest  in  Currency.  We  do  so  with 
a full  knowledge  of  the  perfect  security  upon  which 
they  are  issued,  and  with  this  knowledge  we  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  them  as  a safe  and  reliable  in- 
vestment. 

TANNER  & CO., 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 


lished,  as  meeting 
quirements  of  a first-class 
press, with  which  to  “ do  your 
own  printing,"  and  as  being 
second  to  none  for  the  use  of 
general  Job  Printers.  Many 
printers  are  using  them,  and 
find  them  most  admirably 
adapted  for  job  work.  Many  young  men  have  bought 
them,  aud  are  doing  all  the  printing  for  the  house 
which  employs  them,  thereby  materially  adding  to 
their  salaries.  Teachers  and  Manufacturers  are 
finding  them  great  aids  to  their  business.  Principals 
of  Schools  are  finding  them  very  useful  assistants ; 
and  boys  are  finding  them  a never-failing  source  of 
instruction,  pleasure,  and  profit.  Most  lads  of  fourteen, 
with  one  of  these  presses  and  a few  dollars’  worth  of 
material,  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  all  the  print- 
ing for  their  father’s  business,  and  will  be  thereby 
gaining  instruction.  Prices  of  Presses,  $15, 
$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  descriptive  Illustra- 
ted circular,  with  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  specimens  of  plain  and  colored  printing 
done  on  the  press,  and  specimen  sheets  of  types,  cuts, 
&c.,  to  BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  351 
Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  dealer  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  printing  materials : or  to  the  following  Agents : 

1 ""  ” " " " e Place,  New  York; 

17  Market  St.,  Phil- 
lelphia,  Pa. ; A.  (J.  EELiAHiG,  t*8  West  Van  Buren 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

OW  READY -HITCHCOCK’S  MAGA- 
ZINE for  April. 

CONTENTS:— Madam  Parepa  Rosa,  Illustrated  Bi- 
ography ; N.  P.  Willis,  Biography  and  Illustrations ; 
' ages  of  net  ' ” 

it  reading. 


year.  Specimen  copies  by  mail, 
era  can  return  unsold  copie  ‘ 


kews  Co.  Address 
BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

24  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  <ftc.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


WHISKERS,  MOUSTACHE,  or  HAIR 

warranted  to  grow  on  man  or  boy  in  21  days,  or 
money  refunded.  - * - f a *-  * JJ 

E.  ” ' 


•anted  to  grow  on  man  or  boy  in  21  days,  or 
funded.  Sent  free  .for .60. cents.  Address 
£.  H.  CQLYINjJKjidlfi4  SUtioDj  Illinois. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 


it  watches  we  chai 


cial 


of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  vr  " " 

only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully 

certificate.  All  our  watches  are  L 

an  d ladies'  sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal, , „ . 

all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction.— jV.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— •Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  A-  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  YOrk. 


I.  T.  STEW1RT  & CO. 

HAVE  OPENED 

THEIR  STORE, 

COVERING  THE  ENTIRE  SQUARE  BOUNDED 
BY 

Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Streets, 

REPLENISHING  ALL  THE  VARIOUS  STOCKS 
with 

FRESH  GOODS, 

IMPORTED  AND  SELECTED  EXPRESSLY 
for 

THE  OCCASION. 

ELEGANT  NOVELTIES  WILL  BE  OFFERED, 

AND 

EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS. 


BOOSEY’S  “50- CENT”  MUSIC. — Boosey's  Mudfcal 
Cabinet,  Vocal  Nos.  From  10  to  20  Songs  in  each 
Book,  wi  th  Pian  o-forte  accompaniment.  Price  50  cents 


Molloy.  102.  Eight  Comic  Songs.  64.  Twenty  Comic 
Songs.  90.  Twenty  Scotch  Songs.  Fifty  Songs  of 
Ireland,  in  Three  Books.  42.  Twenty  Welsh  Songs. 


Melodies.  94.  Twenty  Celebrated  Songs.  98.  Eight- 
een Baritone  Songs.  76.  Thirteen  Bishop’s  Songs. 
77.  Eighteen  Songs  by  Claribel,  Balfe,  &c.  45.  Ope- 
ratic Soprano  Songs.  31.  Ten  Somnambnla  Songs. 
36.  Ten  German  Songs.  15.  Sixteen  Songs,  Kiicken. 
18.  Twelve  Songs,  Selmbert.  20.  Twelve  Songs,  Doni- 
zetti. 12.  Fifteen  Songs,  Beethoven.  13.  Twelve 
Songs,  J.  L.  Hatton,  &c.  3.  Fourteen  Songs,  Verdi. 

2.  Twelve  Songs,  M.  W.  Balfe.  1.  Twenty  Songs,  Men- 
delssohn, &c.  83.  Fifteen  favorite  Duets.  16.  Twelve 
Duets,  Mendelssohn,  &c.  Each  Book  50  cents.  To  be 
had  of  all  Music  and  Book  sellers.  Complete  catalogue 
free.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  No.  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BOOSEY’S  “50 -CENT"  MUSIC.— Boosey’s  Mu- 
sical Cabinet.  Piano-forte  Numbers  in  Books, 
each  containing  from  8 -to  20  pieces.  50  cents  each 
Book.  113.  Schumann's  Album.  100.  Schumann’s 
twenty- two  pieces.  122.  Chopin’s  Waltzes.  109.  Bee- 
thoven’s forty-five  original  W altzes.  120.  Thalberg’s 
six  Fantasies.  121.  Sydney  Smith’s  Pieces.  99.  Schu- 
bert’s Impromptus  and  Momens’  Musicales.  82.  Bey- 
er’B  twelve  National  Anthems.  84.  Kuhe’s  eight  Fan- 
tasies. 85.  Heller’s  Promenades  d’un  Solitaire.  87. 
Leybach’s  six  Fantasies.  79.  Ten  popular  pieces.  80. 
Heller’s  twelve  short  pieces.  Mendelssohn’s  Songs 
Without  Words,  complete  in  three  Nos.  17.  Mendels- 
sohn’s Music  to  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  19.  Brin- 
ley  Richards  and  Osborne’s  twelve  pieces.  9.  Ascher’s 
nine  original  pieces.  8.  Verdi’s  twenty-five  Gems.  10. 
Ten  Nocturnes  by  Talexy,  &c.  11.  Twelve  popular 
pieces.  Vincent  Wallace’s  Six  Fantasies.  &c.,  &c. 
50  cents  each  Book.  To  be  had  of  all  Book  and  Music 
sellers.  Complete  catalogue  free. 

BOOSEY  & CO.,  044  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WILL  CURE  IN  5 MINUTES. 


My  AMAZON  ROOT  will  cure 
Head-ache,  Tooth-ache,  or  Ear- 
ache in  Five  MinuteB;  is  also  a 
sure  cure  for  Catarrh.  Will  be 
sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
50  cents,  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  Address 

G.  E.  ALZORA,  M.D., 

No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

Box  3696. 


VIATt'fl  A n -HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
l l.\  til  Til  it.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


Burglar  Alarm.  1 
G.  if!  BECKER  & 


per  Month  guaranteed.  Agents  t 
In  everv  County  in  the  U.  8.,  to  sell 
larm.  Price  $5.  Sells  on  sight.  A 


light.  Address 

CO.,  482  North  3d  St.,  Philad’a,  Pa. 


CHAMELEON,  or  French  Magic  Top,  sent  on  receipt 
of  $1  00.  Lewis  P.  Tibbals,  478  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  CELEBRATED 


BRAND  BLACK  ALPACAS! 

This  Brand  of  ALPACA,  on  account  of  its  fineness 
of  cloth  and  richness  of  color,  has  become  the  Standard 
Alpaca  now  used  in  the  United  States. 

These  Goods  are  greatly  improved  for  the  Spring 
and  Summer  wear,  being  of  the  richest  and  purest 
Shade  of/a«<  Black,  and  made  of  the  very  finest  mate- 
rial; they  are  absolutely  superior  to  any  ALPACAS 
ever  sold  In  this  country,  and  are  now  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  and  economical  fabrics  worn. 

These  beautiful  Goods  are  sold  by  most  of  the  leading 
Retail  Dry-Goods  Merchants  in  New  York  City,  Brook- 
lyn, and  all  the  leading  cities  and  towns  throughout  all 
the  States. 

ZW~  Purchasers  will  know  these  Goods,  as  a ticket  is 
attached  to  each  piece  bearing  a picture  of  the  Buffalo, 
precisely  like  the  above. 

WM.  I.  PEAKE  & CO., 

46,  48,  and  50  White  St.,  New  York, 

Sole  Importers  of  this  Brand  for  the  United  States. 


ART  PRINCIPLES. 

THE 

AMERICAN  DRAWING -BOOK, 

By  J.  G.  CHAPMAN,  N.  A. 

A Manual  for  the  Amateur,  and  Basis  of  Study  for  the 
Professional  Artist.  Adapted  for  Schools  and  Pri- 
vate Instruction. 

Price  $6  OO. 

To  be  had  of  Dealers ; or,  from  the  Publishers,  by 
mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

A.  S.  BARNES  & CO.,  Ill  & 113  William  St.,  N.Y. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
~ ' e-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


A GREAT  OFFER, 

HORACE  WATERS,  No.  4S1  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
Will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELO- 
DEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  at 
extremely  low  prices  for  Cask  during 
tills  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  monthly 


FOR  FAMILY  USE— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
ple stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Agents!  Read  This! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  ournew  wonderful  inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


WANTED! -AGENTS  to  sell  the  “Life  of 
Geo.  Peabody,"  illustrated,  and  published 
at  a price  suited  to  the  times.  Now  is  your  time  to 
make  money.  B.  B.  RUSSELL,  Publisher,  Boston,  Ms. 


$25 


Samples  sent  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  i 


^ TEEL  SHIRT  COLLAR,  superbly  enameled  white 
J (English),  50c. ; American,  Snow  White,  $1.  Mailed 
n receipt  of  price.  HENRY  GUY,  79  Nassau  St. 


L remedy,  and  will  send  the  n 


W.1 


recent  improvements  as  to  style,  finish,  and  durability 
are  not  excelled  for  time  and' wear  by  the  most  rare  and 
costly  Gold  watches.  Fine  Swiss  Movements,  full  jew- 
eled, $15  ; Fac-Simile  Waltham,  Elgin,  and  U.  S.  Watch 
Co. s’ Movements,  Patent  Levers,  $20;  Chronometer  Bal- 
ance, $26.  Foggan’s  Patent  “Filled"  Gold  Watches, 
$30  and  $35 ; Stem  Winders,  $40  and  $45.  After  a fair 
trial,  if  not  satisfactory,  exchanged  or  money  refunded, 

| less  20  per  cent.  Every  customer  presented  with  the 
Patent  Pickpocket  Detective  attachment,  so  that  no  thief 
— can  steal  yonr  watch.  Expressed  every  where.  Cus- 

tomers must  pay  all  charges,  and  allowed  to  examine  what  they  order  before  paying  bill,  on  paying  to  Express 
charges  only.  All  orders  muBt  be  accompanied  with  $1  00,  which  will  be  deducted  from  bill ; or,  on  receipt 
of  Postal  Money  Order  for  amount  of  order,  will  forward  free  of  charge.  Latest  stvles  of  Ladies’  and  Gentle- 
men’s Chains,  $3  00  to  $10  00  each.  JOHN  FOGGAN,  Importer,  79  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


REMOVAL. 

S.  W.  GEER  Y Ac  CO.  will  remove  to  southeast 
corner  of  34th  Street  and  Broadway,  1st  of  May. 
Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Teas, 
Wines,  Cigars,  and 

CHOICE  FAMILY  GROCERIES, 

Formerly  I.  & W.  Geery,  No.  719  Broadway, 

Established  in  1804.  New  York. 

The  selection  of  Choice  Teas  and  Old  Wines  has 
been  the  special  business  of  this  house  for  years. 

Constantly  on  hand,  a full  assortment  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  the  Grocery  Trade.  Catalogues  sent 
by  mail.  Orders  will  be  called  for  (in  the  city)  every 
morning,  if  desired. 

Goods  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 

$1,500,000 


ST.  JOSEPH  AND  DENVER  CITY 
RAILROAD  COMPANY, 

Bearing  Eight  Per  Cent.  Interest  In 
Gold,  Free  of  Government  Tax. 

The  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  Railroad  Company 
(Eastern  Division)  offer,  through  the  undersigned,  the 
remainder  of  their  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  issue 
of  $1,500,000. 

The  Eastern  Division  of  this  road  extends  from  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.t  to  Marysville,  Kansas,  a distance  of  111 
miles,  of  which  43  miles  are  now  completed  and  in  ac- 
tual working  order,  and  the  remainder  is  being  push- 
ed forward  with  energy  and  dispatch. 

Sufficient  Iron  has  been  purchased  to  complete  the 
road,  a portion  of  which  has  arrived,  and  the  remain- 
der is  en  route. 

These  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $500 
and  $1000,  coupon  or  registered,  interest  payable  15th 
of  February  and  August,  in  New  York,  London,  or 


every  bond  issued,  and  is  a first  and  0 


This  line,  connecting  St.  Joseph  and  Fort  Kearney, 
ill  make  a short  and  through  route  tagCalifornia, 
connecting  at  the  latter  point  with  the  Union  -Pacific 


Railroad. 

The  Company  have  a Capital  Stock 

of $10,000,000 

And  a Grant  of  Land  from  Congress 
of  1,600,000  acres,  valued,  at  the 

lowest  estimate,  at 4,000,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 1 , 500,000 

Total $ 1 5,500,000 

Price  of  bonds,  97)4  and  accrued  interest  In  Cur- 
rency. 

These  bonds,  being  so  well  secured,  and  yielding  a 
large  income,  are  desirable  to  parties  seeking  safe  and 
lucrative  investments. 

Pamphlets,  maps,  and  information  furnished  on  ap- 
plication to 

WM.  P.  CONVERSE  & CO,, 

* COMMERCIAL  AGENTS, 

No.  54  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

TANNER  & CO,, 

FISCAL  AGENTS, 

No.  49  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


SPIRIT  MYSTERIES. —Marvelous  Feats 
of  the  Davenport  Brothers,  &c.,  fullv  ex- 
posed and  explained  in  Haney’s  Jouunai.,  or  any 
newsdealer ; or,  Six  Months  on  Trial  to  any  new  sub- 
scriber, only  26  cts.  JESSE  HANEY  & CO., 

1 HO  119  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

qP  1 UU  CASH  will  be  given  for  Original  Puzzles. 

PAINTER’S  Manual  gives  best  methods  and 
latest  improvements  in  house,  sign,  and  ornament- 
al painting,  varnishing,  graining,  polishing,  staining, 
gilding,  glazing,  silvering,  glass-staining,  paper-hang- 
ing, &c.  Practical  book  for  practical  men.  60  cts.,  of 
any  bookseller,  or  JESSE  HANEY  & CO., 

119  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


NOW  REA  DY.  — The  Consolidated  Magazine 
for  April.  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
and  PACKARD’S  MONTHLY,  in  one,  30  cents,  or  $3 
a year.  For  sale  by  all  newsmen.  S.  R.  WELLS, 
Publisher,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


Agents  wanted  for  wnison’s 
School  and  Family  Charts. 

To  canvass  every  state  in  the  Union.  Men  of 
ability,  and  well  recommended,  can  realize  handsome 
profits.  For  particulars  and  terms,  address 
HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.Y. 

JjqaADAY!  Business  new.  For  circulars  and  sam- 
$ 40  pies,  address  J.  C.  RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

IT  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  In  Three  V<3s.  Vol.  III.  just 
ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  vol. 

A BRAVE  LADY.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,”  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper, 
$1  00;  Cloth,  $1  60. 


some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  the  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  To- 
gether with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Sci- 
ence respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  and  the 
Ultimate  Destiny  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winchkll,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, Zoology,  and  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD,  and  Other  Stories.  By  the 
Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c.,  &c. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  _ 

THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON ; or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Orton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With,  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

SO  BUNS  THE  WORLD  AWAY.  A Novel.  By 
Mrs.  AjC.  Steele,  Author  of  “ Gardenhurst."  8vo, 
PaperQlfiwtpraf  frQ  m 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


SELTZER 


PAPER-BOATS 


[April  9,  1870. 


JD  Kttbb  merchant  clothiers, 

CX  '(J  AVE*;  TAILORS,  and  Outfitters  in 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods,  138  & 
140  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  Best  Materials,  Best 
Styles,  Best  Workmanship,  and  Lowest  Prices. 


QLOTHING 


OF  EVERY  description,  ready-made  or  made  to  measure,  for 

all  ages,  all  occasions,  and  all  classes. 

An  immense  assortment  of  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
CLOTHING,  IN  ALL  THE  NEWEST  DESIGNS  AND 
MATERIALS,  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 


rpuDlAl 


iRDERS  BY  MAIL  attended  to  with  care  and  punctuality.  The  easy 
and  accurate  system  of  self -measure  introduced  by  FREE- 
MAN & BURR  enables  them  to  guarantee  Perfect  Fit- 
ting in  all  cases. 

• ULES  FOR  SELF -MEASURE,  Price-Lists,  Samples  of  Goods,  and 
' Fashion  Sheet,  with  full  directions  For  ordering  Clothing, 

sent  free,  on  application,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


DREXEL  Sc  CO., 

34  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia ; 

DltEXEL,  WINTHROP,  Sc  CO., 

18  Wall  St.,  New  York; 

DREXEL,  HARJES,  Sc  CO., 

3 Rue  Scribe,  Paris, 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 


Woodward’s  National  Architect.  1000 

Working  Plans, Elevations,  Sections, Detail  Draw- 
ings, Specifications,  Estimates.  Postpaid,  $12. 

llamcy’*  Barn*,  Outbuilding*,  and 

Fences.  200  Designs,  including  Stables,  Gates, 
Gateways,  and  Stable  Fittings.  Postpaid,  $10. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  - 
House*.  188  Designs  and  Plans.  Postpaid, 
$1  50. 

Illustrated  priced  catalogue  of  all  books  on  Archi- 
tecture and  Agriculture  mailed  free. 

GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  Publisher, 

191  Broadw  ay,  New  York. 


Issue  Drafts  and  Circular  Letters  of  Credit,  available 
on  presentation  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Travelers  can 
make  all  their  financial  arrangements  through  us. 
We  will  collect  their  interest  and  dividends  without 
charge. 

All  correspondence  or  papers  directed  to  the  care 
of  Drkxel,  Harjes,  & Co.,  Paris,  will  be  promptly 
forwarded  to  any  addresses  that  may  be  ordered  by 
travelers ; and,  also,  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
leaving  surplus  baggage  with  them. 

American  Papers  of  the  various  Cities  always  on 
file  at  the  Paris  office. 


AMERICAN 

ORGANS! 


Comer  BROADWAY  nnd  BROOME  ST. 
Will  continue  for  THREE  WEEKS  only 
their 

Great  Closing -Out  Sale 


Brother  Jonathan  (loq.)  “Ah,  Specie!  Glad  to  see  you,  Specie!  Been  looking  for  you 
for  some  time.  Your  substitute,  Greenback,  was  very  well  in  his  day;  but,  fact  is,  I wanted 
some  ChSHtje!" 


CHINA,  GLASS,  GAS  FIXTURES, 
SILVER-PLATED  WARE,  BRONZES, 
CLOCKS,  and  MANTEL  SETS. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York, 

OFFER  FOB  SALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspnr  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


Elegant  in  appearance— thoroughly  constructed— with 
powerful  and  steady  bellows— with  exquisitely-voiced 
reeds— finely  contrasted  qualities  of  tone,  and  inge- 
nious mechanical  contrivances  for  increase  of  power 
and  for  expression. 

No  second-class  work  tolerated,  and  none  but  the 
best  materials  employed. 

Every  instrument  warranted  for  Five  Years. 

GET  THE  BEST! 

TWENTY  YEARS  ESTABLISHED. 

30,000  IN  USE! 

*,*  Illustrated  Circulars  to  he  had  on  application. 

S.  D.  Sc  H.  W.  SRITH, 

Boston,  Mass, 


T0-  CALL  AND  EXAMINE  THEIR  PRICES, 
marked  AT  AND  BELOW  COST,  in  plain  figures, 
on  each  article. 
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After  1st  of  May  their  successors, 

Messrs.  NICOL  & DAVIDSON, 

will  continue  the  business  at  686  Broadway,  i 
Great  Jones  St. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS  BY  MAIL. 

The  following  Collections  contain  the  most  showy 
varieties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  directions 
for  culture.  Each  packet  contains  a mixture  of  the 
different  colors  and  varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a 
greater  display  cim  he  made  at  a much  less  price  than 
when  ordered  in  separate  packets.  Those  unacquaint- 
ed with  Flowers,  as  well  as  the  experienced  cultivator, 
may  order  without  fear  of  disappointment. 
Collection  A— contains  twenty  choice  varieties 

of  Annuals $1  00 

“ B — contains  twenty  choice  varieties 

of  Biennials  and  Perennials 1 00 

“ C — contains  ten  extra  varieties  of 

Annnalsand  Perennials,  embrac- 
ing many  of  the  new  and  choic- 
est in  cultivation 1 00 

" D— contains  five  very  choice  varie- 
ties, selected  from  Prize  Flowers, 
of  English  Pansies,  German,  Car- 
nation, and  Picotee  Pinks,  Ver- 
benas, Truffaut’s  French  Asters, 
Double  Hollyhocks 1 00 

Any  one  remitting  $3  00  will  receive  the  four  Collec- 
tions postage  free. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  KITCHEN-GARDEN  SEEDS 

BY  MAIL. 

A Complete  Assortment  of  Vegetable  Seeds  for  One 
Year's  supply,  for  a Large  or  Small  Garden. 

The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most 
liberal  manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a sufficient 
quantity  of  all  the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts 
of  Vegetables  required  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Assortment  No.  5 contains  55  varieties $3  50 

“ No.  6 contains  33  varieties 2 00 

“ No.  7 contains  18  varieties 1 00 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  ex- 
press (freight  paid  by  purchaser)  to  any  part  of  the 
country,  as  follows : No.  1,  $20  00 ; No.  2,  $15  00  ; No. 
3,  $10  00 ; No.  4,  $5  00.  For  a list  of  the  contents  of 
each  Collection,  see  Catalogue. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  Illustrated 
Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen 
Garden,  containing  120  pages,  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap- 
plicants enclosing  Twenty-five  Cents;  regular  custom- 
ers supplied  without  charge. 

Bliss’s  Gardener's  Almanac  mailed  to  all  applicants 
upon  receipt  of  a three-cent  stamp.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &,  SON, 

41  Park  Row  and  151  Nassau  St., 


THE  RICE  DIVORCE  SUIT, 

For  fraud  in  age,  is  causing  great  excitement  in  Bos- 
ton. It  should  warn  young  men  not  to  marry  in 
haste.  Rice  is  but  22,  his  bride  37.  He  swears  that 
she  made  him  believe  she  was  but  his  own  age,  by 
using  Magnolia  Balm  upon  her  face,  neck,  and  hands. 
Poor  youth  ! He  probably  found  her  elbows  weren’t 
quite  so  soft  and  pretty.  Ought  Hagan  to  be  indict- 
ed? We  know  of  many  similar  cases.  This  Balm 
gives  a most  wonderful  pearly  and  natural  complex- 
ion, to  which  we  don’t  object.  We  like  pretty  women. 
To  finish  the  picture,  they  should  use  Lyon’s  Kathai- 
ron  upon  the  hair.  With  pearly  chin,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  soft,  luxuriant  tresses,  they  become  irresistible. 


English  and  Foreign  Newspapers. 

Advertisements  received  for  every  Newspaper  in 
Great  Britain,  India,  China,  the  Colonies,  the  Conti- 
nent, and  Foreign  Countries.  Established  1846.  Ref- 
erences to  Bankers  and  United  States  Journals. 

FREDERIC  ALGAR, 

8 Clements  Lane,  Lombard  St.,  London. 


Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silver’s  Patent  Elastic 
Broom.  Over  60,000  now  m use.  Recommended  by 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley  and  American  Agriculturist.  One 
county  reserved  for  each  Agent.  C.  A.  Clrgg  & Co., 
38  Coftlandt  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  nt,' Washington  St.,  Chicago,  11L 


If  Fating  were  a Felony  it  could  not  be 
more  terribly  punished  than  by  the  tortures  of  indi- 
gestion. Why  endure  them?  Every  dyspeptic  knows, 
or  ought  to  know,  that  Tarrant’s  Effervescent 
Seltzer  Aperient  is  a specific  for  the  complaint. 
Why,  then,  suffer  ? It  is  sheer  folly. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Feee. 
Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Hudson  river  institute  and  ciav- 

erack  College.  For  both  sexes.  Term  opens 
April  4.  Rev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  A.M.,  President, 
Claverack,  N.  Y. 


For  exercise,  pleasure,  racing,  traveling,  and  hunting. 
Specialmodels  for  y oung  ladies,  lads,  tourists,  & sports- 
men. Descriptive  circulars  & price-list  sent  on  applica- 
tion. WATERS, BALCH,  & Co.,  303  River  St. , Troy ,N.  Y. 


FTSHERIES.-For  sale  to  the  trade, lOOONets  &Seines, 
for  Brook, River, Lake,  or  Sea  Fishing.  50,000  lbs.Fish 
Netting,  for  export  or  domestic  nse,  &-6  inch  sq.  mesh. 
Amer.  Net  and  Twine  Co.,  43  Commercial  St.,  Boston. 


NEXT  OF  KIN.-Gun’s  Index  to  22,000  adver- 
tisements. Price  50  cents. 

JOHN’  HOOPER  & CO.,  No.  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


UNITED  STATES  WATCH  COMPANY, 


Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazinr,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper's 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  auy 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  auy  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber's  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


MARION,  1ST.  J., 

Manufacturers  JSS  Watches,  Pendant  Winders  and  Key  Winders, 

BOTH  NICKEL  AND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS. 

The  liner  grades  all  having  three  pairs  Conical  Pivots,  Cap  Jeweled,  in  Gold  Settings,  and 
accurately  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold,  and  Position;  and  all,  even  in  the  cheapest  grades,  have  the  STRAIGHT- 
LINE  Escapement,  with  Exposed  Pallet  Jewels,  and  Hardened  and  Tempered  Hair  Springs ; and  for  our  late 
improvement  in  STEM-WINDING  mechanism,  we  claim  a STRENGTH,  SIMPLICITY,  and  SMOOTHNESS 
hitherto  unattained  in  any  other  manufacture,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Constantly  on  hand,  full  lines,  all  sizes,  Jn  Gold,  Silver,  Diamond  Set,  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute  Repeaters, 
Independent  1-4, 1-5  Split  and  Fly-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  different  times. 

Wholesale  Warerooms,  13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER,  & CO.,  142  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


I K A /Y  I\  Now  in  Use ! Geo.  A.  Prince 
\ K J U |J  I & Co.’s  ORGANS  and 

ZL  MM  MV  IttEUODEONS  will  be 

XU/  ft  \f  \J  \J  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  reached  by  Ex- 
press (where  they  have  no  Agent),  free  of  charge, 
on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


New  York,  Jan.  17,  1870. 

6?T  Watch  No.  1089  (Stem  Winder)  — bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic  Atherton  & Co., 
Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  from  Decem- 
ber, 1868,  to  January  17th,  1870;  its  total  variation  being  only  two  seconds  in  the  entire  time. 

L.  E.  CHITTENDEN,  Late  Register  U.  S.  Treasury. 
Giles,  Wales,  & Co.,  13  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Poi.lak  & Son,  Manuf'rs  of  Genu- 
ine Meerschaum  Goods.  Stores:  519 
Broadway,  under  St . Nicholas  Hotel. 
& 27  John  St.,  middle  offilock.  Send 
for  new  wholesale  or  retail  circular 
to  Letter-Box  5846.  Repairing  and 
Boiling  also  done. 


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

, Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250  ; Half  Page, 
'$125  : Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion.  * 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line ; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar. — $1  00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

.^Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


TW  Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  enclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade  gener- 


YYTATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

vv  UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO., 

Of  MARION,  N.  J.,  retailed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  C.  A.  STEVENS  & CO.,  Jewelers, 
40  East  14th  Street,  Union  Square,  New  York,  ' ir  Call  or  send  for  Price-List. 


MICROSCOPES, 

For  Scientific  and  Popular  Investigations.  Illustrated 
Price-List  forwarded  to  any  address. 

T.  H.  McALLISfER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


TJ1SWIS 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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GENERAL  PRIM. 

General  Prim,  who  has  occupied  the  fore- 
most place  in  Spain  since  the  expulsion  of  Queen 
Isabella,  was  born  in  December,  1814,  and  is 
consequently  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year.  His  ro- 
mantic and  adventurous  career  commenced  when 
he  was  a little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
with  a -tive  service  in  the  -ivil  war  which  followed 
the  succession  of  Isabella  II.  Throwing  him- 
self heartily  into  the  arms  of  the  Cristina  party, 
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he  rapidly  made  his  way  through  the  inferior 
grades,  arid  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  was  al- 
ready a full  Colonel.  On  the  flight  of  Maria 
Cristina,  Prim  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Progresista  party,  vehemently  opposing  Espar- 
tero,  by  whom  he  was  at  length  expelled  the 
country  in  1842.  Escaping  to  France,  he  again 
renewed  his  allegiance  to  Maria  Cristina,  and 
returning  to  Spain  in  the  following  year,  on  his 
election  to  the  Cortes  by  the  city  of  Barcelona, 
effected  a coalition  between  the  Cristinos  and 


the  Progresistas  ; and  after  a struggle  of  varying 
fortune,  in  the  course  of  which  he  more  than  once 
narrowly  escaped  capture,  succeeded  in  upsetting 
his  great  rival  Espartero,  and  was  rewarded  by 
Cristina  with  the  Governorship  of  Madrid.  His 
triumph,  however,  like  most  modern  cosns  de 
Espana , did  not  last  long.  Moved  partly  by 
Prim’s  own  injudicious  action,  and  partly  by 
the  ceaseless  machinations  of  the  host  of  intrig- 
uers by  whom  what  in  Spain  passes  for  politics  is 
carried  on,  the  Queen  herself  was  soon  turned 


against  him ; and  for  some  years  the  name  of 
Prim  seemed  almost  to  have  dropped  out  of  the 
history  of  Europe.  The  Crimean  War,  however, 
at  length  drew  him  from  his  retirement ; and  at 
Silistria  and  elsewhere  he  gave  good  proof  of  the 
talent  and  courage  which  six  years  later  reflected 
so  much  credit  on  the  Spanish  arms  in  the  high- 
ly successful  war  with  Morocco.  His  next  com- 
mand, though  somewhat  less  glorious,  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  less  successful.  Intrusted  with 
the  leadership  of  the  Spanish  contingent  associa- 
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ted  with  France  and  England  in  the  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition to  Mexico,  Pkim  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  the  error  that  had  beefi  made,  and  to 
execute  a wise,  if  not  perhaps  a very  chivalrous 
retreat.  Of  this  the  country  no  doubt  reaped 
the  benefit,  but  Prim’s  own  star  appeared  for 
some  time  after  to  be  somewhat  under  a cloud. 
Three  years  of  incessant  intrigue  and  agitation 
culminated  in  1866  in  an  abortive  insurrection, 
followed  the  year  after  by  a failure,  if  possible, 
even  more  complete ; and  the  conqueror  of  Mo- 
rocco found  himself  once  more  an  exile  in  Lon- 
don, damaged  in  credit,  and  almost  bankrupt  in 
pocket.  In  this  condition  he  remained  for  near- 
ly two  years,  till  another  turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel 
placed  him  once  more  at  the  head  of  affairs,  ap- 
parently, at  least,  the  arbiter  of  the  future  des- 
tinies of  Spain. 

In  the  course  of  his  eventful  life  General  Prim 
has  come  in  for  a full  share  of  honors.  Twice 
he  has  sat  in  the  Cortes  for  the  important  town 
of  Barcelona ; his  military  promotion  was  rapid ; 
and  he  has  been  made  at  different  stages  of  his 
career  Conde  de  Reuss,  his  native  place,  and 
Marquis  de  Castillejos  and  Grandee  of  Spain, 
these  latter  titles  being  conferred  in  recognition 
of  his  distinguished  serv  ices  in  Morocco.  In  per- 
son he  is  about  the  middle  height,  grave,  reti- 
cent, and  reserved,  and,  notwithstanding  his  nu- 
merous exiles,  speaking  but  little  French,  and  no 
English.  His  favorite  amusement,  like  that  of 
most  Spaniards,  is  gambling,  of  which  he  is  pas- 
sionately fond. 
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THE  NEW  NATION. 

THE  last  few  years  of  our  national  history  | 
have  been  so  full  of  astonishing  events, 
all  tending  to  one  end,  that  the  formal  com- 
pletion of  the  cycle  is  saluted  not  with  excite- 
ment, but  with  tranquil  gratitude  and  satisfac- 
tion. The  President  has  most  wisely  chosen 
to  signalize  the  occasion  by  a special  message, 
and  thus  to  record,  by  the  hand  of  its  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer,  the  nation’s  sense  of  the  signifi- 
cance and  grandeur  of  the  event.  With  simple 
impressiveness,  conscious  that  the  plainest  state- 
ment of  the  fact  is  the  most  eloquent,  he  says  : 
“A  measure  which  makes  at  once  four  millions 
of  people  voters  who  were  heretofore  declared 
by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  nor  eligible  to  become  so, 
with  the  assertion  that  at  the  time  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  the  opinion  was  fixed 
and  universal — in  the  civilized  portion  of  the 
white  race  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  morals  as 
well  as  in  politics — that  ‘black  men  had  no 
rights  which  white  men  were  bound  to  respect,’ 
is  indeed  a measure  of  grander  importance  than 
any  other  one  act  of  the  kind  from  the  founda- 
tion of  our  free  government  to  the  present  time.” 

It  is  most  fit  that  in  announcing  this  great  act 
of  the  people  the  chief  Executive  should  recall 
that  most  false  and  odious  declaration  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  was  intended  to  wither  the 
hopes  of  a race,  and  to  commit  a government 
founded  upon  equal  rights  to  a policy  of  the 
foulest  injustice  and  the  most  cruel  oppression. 
How  gloriously  vindicated  is  the  faith  of  those 
who  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  supremacy  of 
slavery  never  faltered,  and  who,  although  un- 
able to  see  the  way  of  deliverance,  were  unalter- 
ably convinced  that  an  intelligent,  moral,  sober 
people,  loving  liberty,  and  taught  liberty  from 
the  cradle,  and  teaching  liberty,  and  trained  by 
liberty,  however  for  a time  involved  and  con- 
fused by  sophistry  and  apparent  interest,  would 
at  last  emerge  from  the  clouds,  and  behold  the 
truth  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens ! That  truth 
to  which  we  are  pledged  is  equal  rights — fair 
play  for  all  men.  And  if  at  this  moment  half 
of  the  land  is  scarred  with  the  terrible  wounds 
of  war — if  one  part  of  the  nation  has  been  fierce- 
ly alienated  from  another — if  in  a myriad  homes 
and  hearts  the  light  has  gone  out  forever — if  we 
all  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  enormous  debt — 
it  is  because  those  who  denied  equal  rights  and 
refused  fair  play  to  every  man  so  long  con- 
trolled the  government,  and  fixed  their  grasp 
so  firmly  that  it  could  be  relaxed  only  with  in- 
finite suffering  and  blood. 

“And  when  he  came  to  himself,”  says  the 
parable,  “he  arose  and  went  to  his  father.” 
The  act  which  the  President  solemnly  com- 
memorates shows  that,  after  the  lapse  almost 
of  a century,  the  country  has  come  to  itself; 
to  its  great  principle ; to  its  true  faith.  Hence- 
forth it  remains  for  us,  as  the  President  sug- 
gests, to  study  the  conditions  which  will  alone 
enable  us  to  continue  to  be  masters  of  ourselves. 
Intelligence  and  honesty,  these  are  the  charmed 
lance  and  shield.  Without  these  there  may  be 
a vast  nation,  but  only  with  these  can  there  be 
a free  and  progressive  people. 


ST.  DOMINGO  AND  ST.  THOMAS. 

We  presume  that  the  obligation  which  makes 
the  executive  debate  upon  the  St.  Domingo 
treaty  secret  will  be  removed,  and  that  the 
speeches  will  be  published.  The  annexation 
of  foreign  territory,  with  an  alien  population,  a 
debt,  and  a civil  war,  is  a subject  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  veiy  fully  presented  and  con- 
sidered. As  we  write,  it  is  understood  that  the 
treaty  will  not  bg|ijaUji|gjH^  necessary  two- 


thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.  We  hope  so.  But 
as  we  have  now  apparently  entered  upon  our 
era  of  West  Indian  acquisition,  or  propositions 
of  acquisition,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  coun- 
try should  become  familiar  with  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  territorial  expansion  in 
that  direction ; and  with  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  “rings” and  “ pools”  that  have  been 
formed  in  expectation  of  favorable  action,  and 
to  compel  it.  St.  Domingo  contains  about 

140.000  inhabitants.  General  Tate  writes 
that,  even  if  the  debt  of  the  country  were 
810,000,000,  it  would  still  be  a cheap  bargain. 
Senator  Morton  says  that  he  thinks  the  ex- 
pense of  the  purchase  would  not  be  more  than 

81.500.000  in  gold ; and  he  draws  a fascinating 
picture  of  two  or  three  millions  of  natives  in 
earlier  days  basking  in  the  genial  sun  of  the 
island,  and  subsisting  without  labor  upon  the 
fruits  that  “spontaneous  grew  there,”  as  in  the 
pleasant  groves  of  Blarney. 

Now,  fertility  and  productiveness  alone  are 
not  conclusive  reasons  for  buying  more  terri- 
tory and  adding  to  our  population  that  of  St. 
Domingo.  We  have  plenty  of  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive territory  already,  waiting  only  for  our 
own  sparse  population  to  develop.  There  is 
also  enough  discordant  element  of  various  kinds 
in  our  population,  and  there  is  no  imperative 
necessity  of  increasing  it.  There  must  be  some 
particular  and  powerful  reason  to  justify  the 
United  States  in  extending  themselves  into  the 
Gulf.  Is  there  any  such  reason,  and  if  so, 
what  is  it  ? The  reason  alleged  is  the  necessity 
of  a naval  station  in  the  West  Indies.  This  was 
the  ground  of  the  negotiations  opened  by  Mr. 
Seward  with  Denmark  for  St.  Thomas ; and 
it  is  understood  that  a naval  station  is  very  de- 
sirable. But  the  arguments  that  prove  the  de- 
sirability of  obtaining  such  a station  at  a cost 
so  prodigious  as  that  w'hich  is  involved  in  ab- 
sorbing St.  Domingo  are  yet  to  be  made  public. 
Certainly,  as  the  case  stands,  no  advantage  aris- 
ing from  a naval  station  can  overcome  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  acquisition. 

Besides,  there  is  St.  Thomas.  We  need  not 
repeat  what  has  been  said  upon  that  subject  in 
these  columns  and  elsewhere.  It  is  enough 
that  the  treaty  was  urged  again  and  again  upon 
Denmark,  and  that  Denmark,  with  the  full  in- 
formal, but,  as  appears,  mistaken,  understand- 
ing that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  Sepate,  submit- 
ted the  question  of  separation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  St;  Thomas,  who  decided  that  they  would  be 
transferred.  But  the  treaty,  to  which  a small 
and  most  friendly  power  assented  only  upon  the 
extreme  pressure  of  our  Foreign  Secretary,  has 
been  regarded  with  the  utmost  disdain  by  the 
Senate.  The  extension  of  the  term  of  ratifica- 
tion expires  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  the  treaty 
will  probably  be  rejected.  Henceforward  it  will 
be  very  difficult  for  any  foreign  power  to  satisfy 
itself  that  our  negotiators  have  any  authority 
whatever,  or  that  the  work  of  the  official  agent 
of  the  Government  may  not  be  contemptuously 
disowned.  The  rejection  of  the  St.  Thomas 
treaty  will  probably  be  followed  by  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Danish  Ministry — one  of  the  ablest 
that  the  country  has  known ; and  we  shall  be 
in  the  attitude  of  wanton  offense  toward  a small 
but  honest  and  faithful  friend.  When  the  St. 
Thomas  treaty  is  rejected,  it  will  be  only  proper 
that  Congress  forbid  the  Secretary  of  State  here- 
after to  initiate  negotiations  of  such  a character. 

Meanwhile,  having  refused  to  buy  St.  Thom- 
as, for  which  we  have  made  an  offer,  we  await 
the  reasons  for  buying  St.  Domingo,  at  an  in- 
calculably higher  price,  if  we  consider  the  prob- 
able debt,  the  jobs,  the  immediate  contiguity 
to  Hayti,  the  domestic  troubles,  the  ignorant, 
superstitious,  and  utterly  alien  people. 


DEFENDING  THE  CITADEL. 

Tiie  meeting  at  the  Cooper  Institute  to  pro- 
test against  the  diversion  of  the  public  school 
money  of  New  York  to  sectarian  purposes,  and 
the  stream  of  petitions  against  the  same  abuse 
which  pours  into  the  Legislature,  show  that  the 
public  mind  is  fully  aroused  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  not  a subject  upon  which  any  citizen  can 
afford  to  be  silent.  The  influences  which  press 
for  this  violation  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  government  are  both  subtle 
and  powerful.  The  purpose  will  not  be  re- 
laxed. It  is  founded  in  the  perception  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  that  an  absolute  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  is  not  favorable  to 
the  increase  of  their  sect.  Nobody  needs  to  be 
told  that  they  are  tenacious  and  skillful ; and 
every  body  should  remember  that  the  great  se- 
curities of  our  government  do  not  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty. 

There  has  recently  been  an  immense  increase 
of  voters  in  this  country  and  among  the  most 
ignorant  classes.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
pressure,  which  is  likely  to  grow  rather  than  di- 
minish, for  West  Indian  annexation,  and  a con- 
sequent further  increase  of  ignorance  in  the 
population.  Meanwhile  the  extent  of  corrup- 
tion, of  a kind  which  especially  depends  upon 
ignorance,  corruption  upon  a scale  which  men- 
aces the  whole  American  system,  becomes  one 
of  the  gravest  subjects  of  apprehension.  For 
these  difficulties  there  is  one  practicable  reme- 
dy, and  that  is  education.  Intelligence  is  the 


primary  condition  of  a permanent  and  peaceful 
popular  government,  and  therefore  the  common 
school  is  the  citadel  of  America.  It  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  fact  which  leads  Congress  to 
propose  the  continuance  of  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  and  which 
inspires  the  timely  words  of  the  President  in 
announcing  the  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.  Jt  is  the  same  consciousness 
which  brings  the  community  to  its  feet  when  it 
hears  the  report  of  the  first  faint  shot  at  the 
common  school  system. 

But  if  the  common  school  system  is  to  be  a 
blessing  and  not  a*  curse,  it  must  be  a united 
and  unsectarian  system.  The  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state,  which  is  observed  in 
every  other  department  of  the  government,  must 
be  rigorously  maintained  here.  It  must  be 
clearly  seen  that  the  schools  are  established  for 
the  public  welfare,  and  that,  in  a community 
of  countless  sects,  it  is  impossible  that  the  pub- 
lic welfare  can  be  promoted  if  the  schools  un- 
dertake to  teach  sectarian  views.  If,  there- 
fore, any  sect  declares  that  it  will  not  send  its 
children  to  schools  where  its  peculiar  tenets 
are  not  taught,  we  must  say  to  it  that,  as  all 
sects  are  taxed  for  the  schools,  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  no  sect  can  be  inculcated  in  them. 
If  the  sect  declares  that  the  tenets  of  certain 
sects  are  now  taught  in  the  schools,  and  can 
establish  the  truth  of  such  a charge,  it  will  be 
an  imperative  duty  to  reform  such  an  abuse. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  establish  the  charge  to 
assert  that  not  to  teach  its  own  views  is  to  teach 
other  view’s. 

The  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
to  our  system  of  common  schools  is  not  found- 
ed upon  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  read  in  them, 
but  that  religion  is  not  taught  in  them.  The 
very  excellence  of  the  schools — the  very  object 
that  was  most  strenuously  sought  and  achieved 
by  them— is  made  the  ground  of  opposition. 
It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  schools  to  teach  relig- 
ion, because  those  who  are  taxed  to  support 
the  schools  do  not  agree  upon  what  religion  is. 
The  Episcopalian  thinks  it  is  one  thing,  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist,  the  Unitarian  and  Pres- 
byterian, think  that  it  is  another : at  least  they 
do  not  choose  that  those  who  do  not  hold  their 
view  of  it  shall  teach  it  to  their  children.  And 
therefore  they  agree  that,  in  their  families  and 
Sunday-schools  and  private  sectarian  schools, 
they  will  take  care  of  the  religious  education 
of  their  youth.  When,  therefore,  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  insist  that,  if  religion  is  not 
taught  in  the  schools,  it  is  an  injustice  to  tax 
Roman  Catholics  for  their  support,  they  advo- 
cate the  overthrow  of  the  whole  system.  And, 
as  we  said  last  week,  wdiile  they  may  do  this  as 
citizens  just  as  they  may  advocate  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  empire  and  an  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  their  assertion  that  they  are 
persecuted  as  a religious  sect,  if  their  political 
opinions  do  not  prevail,  is  the  merest  folly. 

If  there  be  one  just  pride  and  glory  of  the 
American  government  greater  than  another,  it 
is  that  it  has  never  in  the  least  degree  perse- 
cuted any  religious  sect.  Its  impartiality  has 
been  absolute  and  austere.  In  popular  elec- 
tions, indeed,  the  appeal  to  religious  rancor  has 
sometimes  been  made,  as  when  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  denounced  as  a French  infidel,  and  a 
Know-Nothing  prejudice  was  sought  to  be  ex- 
cited against  Mr.  Fremont  as  a Roman  Catho- 
lic. But  the  government  itself  has  been  un- 
tainted by  this  spirit.  It  has  known  neither 
Jew  nor  Gentile,  neither  Trinitarian  nor  Uni- 
tarian. And  he  who,  in  the  ghastly  history  of 
older  governments  and  other  times,  is  familiar 
with  the  tragical  consequences  of  the  opposite 
policy,  will  need  no  other  exhortation  to  be 
vigilant  and  vigorous  to  oppose  the  least  at- 
tempt to  change  the  wise  and  beneficent  prac- 
tice of  oar  own  government. 


POLITICS  UPON  THE  BENCH. 

Elsewhere  we  consider  the  general  question 
of  reopening  the  late  legal-tender  decision.  It 
is  warmly  alleged  by  those  who  oppose  the  prop- 
osition that  it  is  to  be  deplored  as  a political 
movement,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  should 
sit  above  politics  superior  and  serene.  Un- 
doubtedly it  should.  But  is  it  not  a painful 
truth  that,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  nominated  Mr. 
Chase  as  Chief  Justice,  he  unwittingly  seated 
politics  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  ? It  was  sup- 
posed that  to  be  chief  of  the  Judiciary  Depart- 
ment, and  for  life,  would  satisfy,  or  at  least 
pacify,  the  ambition  of  the  Secretary  who,  in 
1863,  had  so  industriously  intrigued  for  the 
Presidential  succession.  Has  the  event  justi- 
fied the  expectation  ? Has  that  ambition  been 
either  pacified  or  satisfied  ? Alas ! the  Chief 
Justice  had  been  inflamed  with  the  Presidential 
fever,  and  net  the  touch  of  the  softest  ermine 
can  assuage  that  fire. 

The  events  of  two  years  ago  are  not  forgot- 
ten. They  were  incredible,  but  they  were  true. 
He  would  be  a bold  man  who  should  deny  that, 
when  Mr.  Seymour  accepted  the  nomination 
at  Tammany  Hall,  he  had  in  his  pocket  the 
speech  with  which  he  meant  to  urge  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Chase,  with  the  express  consent 
of  that  gentleman.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  theoretically  superior  to  the  tur- 
moil of  politics,  was  in  communication  with 
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those  who  sat  in  convention  with  Wade  Hamp- 
ton and  his  friends,  glorying  that  they  were 
unchanged,  and  was  arranging  with  them  the 
terms  upon  which  he  would  be  a candidate 
against  the  party  that  had  successfully  ended 
the  war  and  emancipated  the  slaves.  It  was 
the  most  disastrous  illustration  of  the  demoral- 
ization produced  by  Presidential  ambition  which 
can  be  found  in  our  history.  We  doubt  if  any 
equally  conspicuous  man  ever  so  suddenly  for- 
feited the  confidence  of  the  best  part  of  a na- 
tion. Perhaps  a man  who  has  once  become 
the  victim  of  this  Presidential  poison  ought  not 
to  be  considered  responsible.  Certainly  all 
those  who  with  us  had  so  long  respected  and 
trusted  the  Chief  Justice  would  gladly  think 
so. 

Whether  it  was  after  or  before  this  commu- 
nication with  his  political  opponents  we  do  not 
now  recall,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance,  but 
Mr.  Chase  announced  that  he  had  withdrawn 
from  politics.  But  if  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1872  should  nominate  him  for  Presi- 
dent, would  he  decline  ? Does  any  one  familiar 
with  his  career  believe  he  would  decline  ? The 
peculiar  impropriety  that  the  Chief  Justice 
should  negotiate  for  a nomination  must  have 
been,  of  course,  as  evident  to  him  in  1868  as  it 
will  be  in  1872.  The  prospect  of  the  Presi- 
dency itself  would  certainly  not  be  less  allur- 
ing. It  is  not  probable  that  a public  man  who 
has  been  always  aiming  at  the  Presidency  would 
refuse  the  chance  when  at  last  it  came ; and  we 
must,  therefore,  believe  that  the  Democratic 
nomination  in  1872  would  be  at  least  extremely 
agreeable  to  the  Chief  Justice.  He  waves  a 
coyly  denying  hand  indeed  ; but  Mr.  Seymour 
also  took  great  pains  to  announce  that  he  could 
not  and  would  not  be  a candidate.  But  when 
the  Convention  told  its  love,  the  gentle  Hora- 
tio blushed,  and  faintly  whispering  he  would 
ne’er  consent — consented. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  must 
be  considered  still  a candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. We  do  not  say,  therefore,  that  he 
would  favor  an  unjust  decision,  nor  consent  to 
one  of  the  legality  of  which  he  was  not  per- 
suaded. But  unquestionably,  when  a decision 
is  announced  so  consonant  with  party  decisions 
in  lower  courts  as  that  upon  the  Legal-Tender 
act,  and  so  agreeable  to  those  who  declared  the 
conduct  of  the  war  to  be  unconstitutional  in 
some  most  vital  points,  it  can  not  possibly  seem 
to  the  country  a decision  superior  to  political 
feelings  and  influences,  when  it  is  known  to 
have  been  adopted  by  a majority  of  one,  and 
when  the  political  situation  is  what  it  is  to-day, 
and  the  Chief  Justice  is  mentioned  as  a proba- 
ble candidate  for  the  Presidency.  And  if  this 
is — as  undoubtedly  it  is — a general  feeling,  is 
it  the  fault  of  the  country,  which  has  always 
w ished  to  believe  the  Court  beyond  political  am- 
bition, or  of  the  Chief  Justice  who  negotiated 
for  a nomination  ? 

We  said  at  the  time  that  the  precedent  was 
deplorable ; and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that 
we  urged  was  that  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  Court  would  necessarily  be  shaken 
if  it  were  not  kept  absolutely  free  from  suspi- 
cion of  personal  political  aspiration.  The  de- 
cision that  is  sought  to  be  reversed  is  not  free 
from  that  suspicion ; and  surely  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily, in  an  evil  sense,  a political  movement 
which  seeks  to  set  aside  such  a decision,  when 
it  declares,  as  the  Attorney-General  says,  that 
it  is  “unconstitutional  to  have  a rebellion  be- 
yond a certain  magnitude.” 


THE  RING-BREAKERS  BROKEN. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a more  illus- 
trative comedy  than  the  political  events  of  the 
past  month  in  New  York  and  Albany.  The 
dissensions  which  always  attend  a party  in  un- 
questioned supremacy  have  not  been  unknown 
to  the  Democratic  party  in  this  city,  whose  gov- 
ernment is  the  perpetual  monument  of  the  par- 
ty principle  and  character.  A certain  clique, 
called  the  Ring,  turned  the  Democratic  ascend- 
ency to  its  own  peculiar  advantage.  Other 
members  of  the  party  rebelled  at  this  monopoly 
of  power  and  plunder.  Suddenly  war  was  loud- 
ly declared  by  the  chief  Democratic  paper  in 
the  city  upon  the  Ring.  It  alleged  that  “hand- 
icapped” with  the  Ring  the  Democratic  party 
could  no  more  succeed  at  the  next  election  than 
in  1864  with  the  Chicago  surrender  platform, 
or  in  1868  with  the  Tammany  repudiation  and 
rebel  platform.  If  the  party  was  to  be  saved 
the  Ring  must  be  destroyed.  Simultaneously 
in  the  Legislature  hostilities  began.  It  wras 
announced  that  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
movement  that  Messrs.  Sweeny  and  Tweed, 
the  representatives  of  the  Ring,  were  sinking 
into  the  smallest  minority,  and  would  soon  dis- 
appear. The  reply  went  up  from  the  paper ; 
“ No  quarter ; the  black  flag ; war  to  the  knife !” 

The  Ring- breakers  at  last  displayed  their 
plan  of  campaign,  which  had  evidently  been 
modified  by  the  Ring,  showing  that  the  Ring 
was,  after  all,  master  of  the  situation.  But,  as 
if  to  prove  it  by  covering  the  self-glorifying  as- 
sailants with  utter  contempt,  the  Ring  merci- 
lessly defeated  the  bills  which  had  been  changed 
to  suit  its  pleasure.  Then  followed  heroics  of 
every  kind,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
■^aqrji^jiF  ijtfirfrihlp^  Air.  Tweed,  the  King- 
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master,  should  be  hurled  from  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Committee,  and  conspicuously  disgraced. 
The  Ring-breakers  assembled  their  hosts,  count- 
ed a majority,  and,  forecasting  their  triumph, 
proceeded  to'  Tammany  Hall.  It  was  dark. 
It  was  silent.  The  police  forbade  them  to  en- 
ter. The  trustees  of  the  Hall  had  refused  to 
allow  the  meeting,  fearing  a riot.  It  was  a 
flank  movement  of  the  Ring-master  so  ingen- 
ious and  disabling  that  the  Ring-breakers,  con- 
scious that  they  were  ludicrously  outwitted,  dis- 
appeared, and  the  next  day,  arriving  exhausted 
in  Albany,  discovered  that  the  indefatigable 
Ring-master  had  taken  them  upon  the  other 
flank  also,  and  had  made  his  own  bill  the  spe- 
cial order  for  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  came.  The  bill  was  called  up. 
There  was  a little  more  gasconade  from  the 
Ring-breakers  in  the  Assembly,  like  the  sput- 
ter of  expiring  candles ; and  then  the  precious 
squad  of  reformers  and  saviors  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  -from  being  handicapped  by  the 
Ring,  the  heroes  of  the  war  to  the  knife  and 
the  knife  to  the  hilt,  supported  the  Ring-mas- 
ter’s bill,  and  with  a rapidity  and  a ridicule  un- 
paralleled in  our  political  annals  the  truculent 
Ring-breakers  were  summarily  broken.  It  can 
not  be  said  that  it  was  the  least  wool  ever  known 
for  so  great  a cry ; for  there  was  not  even  a visible 
sh  red  left.  The  bill  for  which  the  Ring-breakers 
voted  confirms  and  extends  the  power  of  the 
Ring ; and  the  vote  itself  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary evidence  of  its  present  power.  The  action 
of  the  Ring-breakers  in  the  Assembly  spiked  all 
the  guns  of  the  paper  which  had  been  constant- 
ly declaring  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Ring  was 
due  to  a coalition  with  the  worst  Republicans  ; 
for  with  two  or  three  exceptions  the  whole  body 
of  its  own  party  in  the  Assembly  voted  for  the 
Ring.  And  now  that  the  farce  is  ended,  no- 
body, probably,  is  very  seriously  disappointed 
nor  surprised.  The  hostility,  as  we  said  last 
week,  will  smoulder,  and  there  will  be  conse- 
quences hereafter.  But  the  judicious  Young 
Democrat  who  hopes  for  preferment  will  be 
chary  of  his  boasts  of  breaking  the  Ring. 


LEGAL  TENDER. 

In  1866,  during  the  Presidential  term  of  An- 
drew Johnson,  Congress  passed  an  act  that 
no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  should 
be  filled  by  appointment  until  the  number  of 
Associate  Justices  had  been  reduced  to  six,  and 
that  thereafter  the  Court  should  consist  of  a 
Chief  Justice  and  six  Associates,  any  four  of 
whom  should  constitute  a quorum. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
Court  was  composed  of  eight  Associate  Justices, 
in  addition  to  Chief  Justice  Chase,  viz. : Jus- 
tices Wayne,  Grier,  Clifford,  Nelson,  Da- 
vis, Swayne,  Miller,  and  Field  ; and  it  was 
generally  supposed,  as  three  of  the  Court  were  of 
great  age — Wayne,  Grier,  and  Nelson — that 
vacancies  were  likely  to  happen  within  the  term 
of  the  then  incumbent  of  thi  Presidency,  and 
that  they  would  be  filled  temporarily  by  persons 
in  harmony  with  him.  It  was  deemed  expedi- 
ent to  provide  against  this  contingency  by  de- 
claring that,  if  the  vacancies  did  not  exceed  two, 
they  should  not  be  filled.  Justice  Wayne,  who 
had  been  assigned  to  a Southern  Circuit,  died 
in  1807,  and  in  February  of  this  year  Justice 
Grier  resigned. 

After  the  elevation  of  General  Grant  to  the 
Chief  Magistracy  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  up 
to  the  original  number  was  restored,  and  nomin- 
ations and  appointments  for  this  purpose  were 
made  of  Judges  Strong  and  Bradley,  who 
have  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties. During  the  pendency  of  these  nomina- 
tions the  legal-tender  case  was  decided ; Justices 
Clifford,  Nelson,  and  Field  uniting  with  the 
Chief  Justice  against  Justices  Davis,  Swayne, 
and  Miller. 

As  this  case  involved  the  right  to  exercise  a 
power  in  war  which  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration had  declared  to  be  essential  to  success, 
it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  have  been  re- 
served until  the  Court  was  full.  So  far  as  con- 
cerns Chief  Justice  Chase,  who  had  urged  Con- 
gress with  great  earnestness  to  pass  the  bill,  there 
were  strong  reasons  for  delay  so  that  he  might 
not  be  required  to  declare  as  void  an  act  which 
he,  as  the  chief  financial  officer  at  the  time,  had 
induced  Congress  to  pass.  The  position  would 
have  been  regarded  as  painful  by  those  who 
wished  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  extraordinary 
motives. 

The  relations  of  the  Court  to  Congress,  as 
prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  constitutes  a 
powerful  reason  for  the  utmost  delicacy  in  the 
treatment  of  questions  of  Congressional  power. 
The  authority  to  adjudicate  upon  them  belongs 
to  its  appellate  jurisdiction  which  the  Court  was 
to  “have,”  “with  such  exceptions  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make.” 
The  Court  itself,  when  presided  over  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  decided,  in  the  familiar  case 
reported  in  3d  Crunch,  that  although  the  Con- 
stitution specifies  the  subjects  of  its  jurisdiction, 
yet  when  Congress,  in  an  affirmative  enumera- 
tion of  the  matters  upon  which  the  Court  might 
act  on  appeals,  specified  some  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution  and  omitted  others, 
it  amounted  to  a regulation  imperative  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  omitted. 


Far  be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  limit  in  any  de- 
gree the  perfect  independence  of  the  judiciary, 
as  we  regard  this  freedom  as  the  sheet-anchor 
of  our  safety ; but  prudence  requires  that  a 
tribunal  subjected  so  materially  to  the  power 
of  Congress  by  the  fundamental  law  should 
continue  to  use  the  same  delicacy  in  questions 
affecting  Congressional  power  which  governed 
the  Court  when  Marshall  presided  over  its 
deliberations.  Its  dignity  and  usefulness  will 
always  be  promoted  by  extreme  caution.  The 
exhibition  of  this  care  will  command  public 
confidence,  and  prevent  extremities  in  provid- 
ing for  the  regulations  which  Congress  is  em- 
powered to  make. 

"We  wish  that  the  Attorney-General  could 
have  been  saved  the  necessity  of  a motion  to 
open  one  of  its  decisions,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Court  was  not  full  when  it  was  made.  The 
attention  of  partisans  is  warmly  directed  to  the 
contest,  and  even  the  foreign  press  has  spoken 
of  the  attempt  as  unusual  and  indefensible. 
But  as  the  decision  involves  the  very  essence  of 
the  war  power,  and  subjects  the  country  to  peril 
in  case  of  a new  war,  reargument  of  the  ques- 
tion, so. that  it  may  be  considered  by  the  full 
Court,  is  required  for  public  security. 

The  affirmance  of  the  Kentucky  decision 
against  the  Legal-Tender  act,  in  its  application 
to  pre-existing  debts,  is  supported  by  many  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a step  in  the  direction  of 
specie  payments.  In  nearly  every  loyal  State 
the  act  was  declared  legal,  by  the  highest  State 
courts,  in  its  application  to  such  debts,  on  the 
ground  that  Congress  had  power  to  determine 
what  means,  which  promoted  the  end  in  view, 
were  “necessary  and  proper”  for  conducting 
war,  and  that  it  was  for  courts  to  consider  the 
question  of  necessity  and  propriety  as  settled  if 
it  was  a means,  and  was  not  prohibited. 

In  the  argument  of  the  case  at  Washington 
the  action  of  the  British  Parliament  in  creating 
a precedent  for  this  legislation  was  entirely 
overlooked.  The  act  of  1797,  which  legalized 
the  refusal  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  its 
bills  in  coin,  and  prevented  the  arrest  of  debt- 
ors who  could  show  that  they  had  tendered 
them,  was  followed,  in  1814,  by  another  act 
making  it  a misdemeanor  to  pass  such  bills  for 
less  than  their  nominal  value,  or  gold  for  more. 
This  act  also  provided  that,  in  case  of  distraint 
for  rent,  after  such  bills  had  been  tendered,  the 
goods  seized  upon  should  be  returned,  but  the 
law  left  the  creditor  to  his  other  remedies. 

These  acts  have  a direct  bearing,  because 
they  applied  to  pre-existing  debts  of  th^most 
sacred  character,  and  produced  a forced  circu- 
lation of  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  gold  and  silver  for  a period  of 
over  twenty  years.  The  policy  of  the  act  con- 
tinued for  seven  or  eight  years  after  the  war. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  passed  the 
act,  and  ultimately  provided  for  its  repeal. 
Both  of  these  are  legislative  functions ; and  it 
is  a great  error  to  suppose  that  we  can  with 
safety  rely  upon  a court  to  employ  a legislative 
function  and  restore  the  country  to  specie  pay- 
ments. 

We  are  the  firm  advocates  of  a return  to 
specie  payments  as  soon  as  it  can  be  accom- 
plished with  advantage.  This  is  a duty  which 
Congress  ought  not  to  omit ; but  its  omission 
does  not  justify  an  irregular  mode  of  accom- 
plishing the  object.  If  we  can  not  secure  a re- 
peal of  the  law  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  the  infliction  must  be  borne,  as 
in  that  case  it  is  the  will  of  the  people. 


THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  satirical  fun 
leveled  at  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  functions 
of  the  body  are  very  little  understood,  and  they 
have  been  often  represented  as  a close  corpora- 
tion of  useless  old  fogies.  The  Constitution- 
al Convention  was  besieged  with  petitions  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Board ; and  it  debated  the 
proposition  of  a State  Board  of  Education,  to 
combine  the  duties  of  the  Regents  and  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Re- 
gents are  a body  of  great  dignity,  for  they  are 
elected  like  United  States  Senators,  and  for  life ; 
and  they  are  certainly  an  inexpensive  body,  for 
the  members  are  paid  nothing  but  their  actual 
expenses.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  State  have  been  members  of  the 
Board,  and  Mr.  Verplanck,  who  recently  died 
rich  in  honors  and  years,  was  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

Last  year  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  Board 
was  renewed  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  was  instructed 
to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  such  action. 
In  his  report,  lately  submitted,  he  treats  the 
subject  at  some  length.  In  brief,  the  facts  are 
these.  There  are  two  systems  of  education 
connected  with  the  State : one  consists  of  the 
public  schools,  the  other  of  the  chartered  acad- 
emies and  colleges.  The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  manages  the  relations  of  the 
State  to  the  first,  the  Board  of  Regents  to  the 
second.  The  Regents  are  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  to  grant  charters  both  to  colleges 
and  academies,  and  to  distribute  money  among 
the  latter  upon  certain  conditions.  They  may 
grant  honorary  degrees,  and  are  required  to 


visit  and  inspect  the  colleges  and  academies 
annually,  reporting  upon  their  condition  to  the 
Legislature.  They  have  also  charge  of  the 
State  Library  and  State  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History,  and  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Albany.  These  are  their  duties,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  schools 
of  every  kind  with  which  the  State  has  rela- 
tions should  be  under  the  control  of  one  body, 
or  whether  it  is  wiser  to  maintain  the  present 
separate  supervision. 

The  Superintendent  states  that  the  powers  of 
the  Regents  are  very  limited,  and  that  prac- 
tically they  can  do  nothing  but  visit  and  report. 
If  greater  efficiency  is  sought  in  the  academic 
system  greater  power  must  be  given  to  the 
Board.  But  the  Superintendent  is  of  opinion 
that  the  time  has  not  come  for  making  the 
academies  free ; in  other  words,  for  including 
what  is  called  higher  education  in  the  public 
school  system ; and  that  to  unite  free  schools 
with  chartered  academies  charging  for  tuition 
would  make  a very  incongruous  system.  He 
thinks,  therefore,  that  the  principle  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  a dual  supervision  should  be 
maintained ; but  he  sees  no  reason  that  the 
Board  which  has  the  care  of  the  academies 
should  be  an  independent  body  separately  re- 
porting to  the  Legislature.  He  would  have 
unity  of  control  of  all  the  schools  of  every  kind 
that  depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  State  ; and 
to  this  end  there  should  be  a single  Department 
of  Education.  He  consequently  recommends 
that  the  Board  of  Regents  be  made  a part  of 
that  Department,  charged  with  their  present  du- 
ties, and  that  their  report  be  made  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department,  to  be  incorporated  in  his 
annual  report,  so  that  one  document  may  show 
the  operation  of  the  entire  system  of  State  rela- 
tion to  education.  And  he  also  recommends 
that  the  Regents  be  hereafter  elected  for  a lim- 
ited term. 

The  Superintendent  does  not  enter  upon  the 
question — for  it  was  not  submitted  to  him — 
whether  the  State  should  give  any  aid  whatever 
to  private  academies.  There  are  now  in  the 
State  of  New  York  twenty-two  colleges,  about 
two  hundred  academies,  and  eighty  Union  free 
schools,  which  are  sL  combination,  by  consent 
of  the  districts,  of  the  academy  and  the  com- 
mon school.  There  have  been  altogether  forty 
colleges  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  acade- 
mies chartered,  but  many  have  become  dor- 
mant or  are  relinquished.  Others  undoubtedly 
would  languish,  if  not  die,  but  for  the  State  aid. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  wisely  given. 
The  public  money  that  helps  to  support  an 
academy  in  a district  where  otherwise  there 
would  be  none  is  probably  well  spent. 

That  the  changes  proposed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent would  tend  to  make  the  management 
of  the  relation  of  the  academies  to  the  State 
more  efficient  is  not  very  clear.  In  subordin- 
ating the  Regents  to  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  limiting  their  term, 
their  dignity  is  somewhat  diminished.  And 
although  it  is  their  dignity  which  is  the  object 
of  much  irreverent  satire,  to  which  Halleck 
contributed,  yet  to  reduce  the  dignity  of  an  un- 
paid body  of  public  officers  does  not  seem  to  be 
a policy  likely  to  increase  their  zeal  or  efficiency. 
The  Superintendent  argues  forcibly  and  well  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  substance  of  the  pres- 
ent system ; and  with  great  deference  for  the 
opinion  of  an  officer  of  experience  and  sagaci- 
ty, it  seems  to  us  that,  if  the  system  is  to  con- 
tinue, the  changes  proposed  would  be  disad- 
vantageous. 


THE  PUBLIC  MONEY  AND  THE 
SECTS. 

In  the  minority  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Education  made  to  the  Assembly  and 
signed  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Flagg,  and  three 
associates,  it  is  asserted  that  the  subject  of  the 
diversion  of  the  public  money  to  sectarian  pur- 
poses has  been  either  misunderstood  or  mis- 
represented ; and  this  paper  is  charged  with  pub- 
lishing “vulgar  and  blasphemous  pictures”  to 
arouse  the  prejudice  of  the  community  against 
a wrong  which  exists  only  in  its  imagination. 
The  report  states  that  the  law  of  last  year  by 
which  money  was  given  to  sectarian  schools 
does  not  involve  any  money  received  for  the 
common  school  tax ; and,  consequently,  that  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  defend  the  school  mon- 
eys when  they  are  attacked. 

Of  course  the  Committee  are  aware  that  this 
is  the  merest  quibble.  The  act  complained  of 
is  the  tenth  section  of  the  New  York  county  tax 
levy  for  1869,  which  divides  an  “ amount  equal 
to  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  excise  moneys  re- 
ceived for  said  city  in  1868”  among  certain 
schools.  This  is  not  money  taken  from  the 
common  school  fund,  which  the  constitution  se- 
cures to  the  support  of  common  schools ; but  it 
is  money  paid  out  of  4he  State  treasury  for  the 
support  of  sectarian  schools,  and  that  is  the  very 
point  of  the  opposition.  It  is  public  money 
paid  for  sectarian  education — a measure  wholly 
at  war  with  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  government.  And,  however  earnestly 
the  minority  of  the  Committee  may  insist  that 
the  school  moneys  have  not  been  touched,  they 
know,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  the  claim  now 
made  is  that  those  moneys  shall  be  divided  pro- 
portionally among  the  sects.  It  seems  to  us 


unworthy  of  the  accomplished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  painfully  to  elaborate 
a quibble  as  a reply  to  the  demand  that  the 
State  shall  not  provide  sectarian  instruction  ; 
and  the  report  merely  shows  how  utterly  un- 
justifiable and  dangerous  is  the  act  of  last  year, 
under  which  it  is  done. 


THOMAS  R.  GLEN. 

One  of  the  most  faithful  friends  of  the  readers 
of  this  paper,  and  one  to  whom  they  are  greatly 
indebted  for  the  accuracy  and  neatness  of  its 
general  “make  up,”  but  one,  also,  whose  name 
even  was  unknown  to  them,  has  recently  died, 
after  a wasting  illness  of  some  months ; and  no- 
where more  properly  than  here  could  the  name 
of  Thomas  R.  Glen  be  mentioned,  and  with  the 
sincerest  honor  and  regard.  He  was  born  in 
Scotland,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1840. 
Very  soon  afterward  he  was  in  the  employment 
of  Harper  & Brothers,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued for  twenty-eight  years,  until  his  death  on 
Tuesday,  March  29,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
During  much  of  that  time  he  was  foreman  of  the 
composing-room  of  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  and 
Bazar;. and  no  man  could  be  more  devoted  and 
able  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  responsi- 
bility. Indeed  his  conscientious  fidelity  was 
such  that,  despite  the  most  friendly  remon- 
strance, he  was  anxious  to  assume  every  bur- 
den, and  seemed  to  feel  any  failure  of  others  as 
a fault  of  his  own.  Mr.  Glen  had  all  the  pro- 
verbial sagacity  of  his  nation.  Intelligent,  per- 
ceptive, interested  in  every  generous  and  humane 
effort,  modest  and  gentle  in  manner,  an  efficient 
and  admirable  chief  in  his  vocation,  his  noiseless 
professional  devotion,  his  singularly  upright  and 
simple  character,  his  blameless  life,  will  always 
be  not  only  kindly,  but  gratefully,  remembered 
by  those  who  were  his  daily  companions. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

March  28.— Nothing  of  importance  was  done  in  the 
Senate — In  the  House,  the  whole  day  was  devoted  to 
the  debate  on  the  Tariff  bill. 

March  29.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sherman  reported  a 
substitute  for  the  joint  resolution  regarding  the  in- 
come tax,  which  provides  for  the  taxing  or  incomes 
received  during  the  present  year  at  the  rate  now  estab- 
lished, and  thereafter  at  three  per  cent  The  Texas 
bill,  striking  out  the  proviso  that  the  act  shall  not  af- 
fect in  any  manner  the  condition  and  guarantees  upon 
which  the  State  was  annexed  and  admitted,  was  pass- 
ed.—In  the  House,  nothing  of  importance  was  done. 

March  30.— In  the  Senate,  the  day  was  mostly  de- 
voted to  debate,  in  executive  session,  on  the  San  Do- 
mingo treaty;  no  action  was  taken.— In  the  House, 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Texas  hill  was,  after 
some  discussion,  concurred  in  by  a party  vote. 

March  31.— In  the  Senate,  the  credentials  of  Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Flanigan,  Senators  elect  from  Texas, 
were  presented  and  the  members  sworn  in.  A bill 
was  passed  allowing  retired  army  officers  to  be  as- 
signed for  duty  at  Soldiers’  Homes — In  the  House, 
the  admission  of  the  Texas  members  was  the  occasion 
of  a long  debate,  mainly  in  the  case  of  Captain  Con- 
nor, against  whom  Messrs.  Butler  and  Shanks,  of  In- 
diana, attempted  to  bring  serious  charges.  The  en- 
tire delegation,  however,  was  sworn  in. 

April  1.— In  the  Senate,  the  case  of  General  Ames, 
Senator  elect  from  Mississippi,  was  finally  disposed  of 
after  another  long  debate.  The  report  or  the  Judicia- 
ry Committee,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sumner,  by  a vote  of 
forty  to  twelve,  was  changed  so  as  to  read  “ is  eligi- 
ble, ’ instead  or  “is  not,”  and  General  Ames  was  ad- 
mitted to  his  seat.— In  the  House,  the  whole  day  was 
given  to  debate  on  the  Tariff  bill. 

April  2.— The  Senate  was  not  in  session.— In  the 
House,  a bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo to  tunnel  the  Niagara  Biver.  The  greater  part  of 
the  session  was  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the 
Tariff  bill. 


GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

A meeting  of  the  Democratic  General  Committee 
was  to  take  place  in  Tammany  Hall,  in  this  city,  on 
the  28th  ult,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  ac- 
tion of  Mr.  Tweed,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Gen- 
eral Committee,  who  was  freely  charged  by  members 
of  the  rival  Democratic  factions  with  having  betrayed 
the  party,  and  securing  the  defeat  of  the  new  charter 
for  New  York.  On  assembling  in  answer  to  the  call, 
the  members  of  the  Committee  found  the  doors  of  the 
“ Wigwam”  closed  by  order  of  the  Sachems.  The  rea- 
son assigned  for  this  course  was  that  violence  and  riot 
were  feared;  but  the  “Young  Democracy” assert  that 
Mr.  Tweed  was  afraid  of  being  voted  out  of  his  chair- 
manship if  he  permitted  the  meeting  to  be  held.  Since 
then  the  ill-feeling  that  existed  between  the  rival  fac- 
tions appears  to  nave  subsided,  and  on  the  30th  ult. 
another  charter  for  New  York  was  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly with  scarcely  any  opposition. 

On  the  30th  ult  the  President  sent  hoth  Houses  of 
Congress  a message  communicating  the  fact  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  required  number  of  States,  and  in- 
closing also  the  official  proclamation  of  the  event. 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  were  dreadfully  fright- 
ened on  the  2d  inst.  by  a severe  earthquake  shock. 
No  serious  damage  was  done ; but  the  rocking  of  the 
buildings  sent  the  whole  population  into  the  streets, 
and  for  a little  while  the  excitement  was  intense. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tire  project  of  a Senatus  Consnltum,  drawn  up  by  M. 
Ollivier,  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  Emperor, 
has  been  presented  to  the  French  Senate.  It  makes 
some  important  changes,  dividing  the  legislative 
powers  between  the  Emperor,  Corps  LOgislatif,  and 
the  Senate.  The  latter  body  is  to  number  one-third 
less  than  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  former  arti- 
cles giving  the  constituent  power  to  the  Senate  are 
abrogated.  No  change  can  henceforth  be  made  in 
the  Constitution  except  by  the  voice  of  the  people  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  desires 
a vote  of  the  people  on  this  project. 

Pierre  Bonaparte  has  been  sentenced  to  pay  the 
family  of  Victor  Noir  26,000  francs  and  the  expenses 
•of  the  civil  suit  . , 

A very  serious  strike  exists  among  the  iron  work- 
ers at  La  Creuzot,  in  France,  and  the  military  have 
been  sent  there  to  preserve  order. 

Discontent  in  Ireland  is  on  the  increase,  and  many 
outrages  against  landlords  and  property  are  report- 
ed.  In  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  Irish  Force 
bill  by  the  British  Parliament  the  tide  of  emigration 

hiA  ^imra/nmvement  of  Spanish  troops  against  the 
Cubahiinsurgents  of  the  Central  Department  is  report- 
ed Otrong  columns  left  Puerto  Pnncipe  on  the  1st. 
One  from  Puerto  del  Padre  is  directed  to  the  rear  of 
the  Cubans.  General  Goyenche,  who  is  in  the  mount- 
ains, reports  the  surrender  of  300  insurgents,  and  the 
capture  of  a depot  of  artillery.  Five  hundred  Spanish 
troops  arrived  at  Havana  on  the  3d  instant. 
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THE  NEW  FIRE-ALARM  TELEGRAPH-SIGNAL-BOX.-[See  Page  247.] 


PRINCE  HENRI  DE  BOURBON.— [See  Page  247.] 


(addressed  to  Arnold  in  a legal  handwriting,  and 
bearing  the  post-mark  of  Edinburgh),  was  for- 
warded in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  time. 

Two  days  later  Ham  Fann  was  deserted  by 
the  guests.  Lady  Lundie  had  gone  back  to 
Windygates.  The  fest  had  separated  in  their 
different  directions.  Sir  Patrick,  who  also  con- 
templated returning  to  Scotland,  remained  be- 
hind for  a week — a solitary  prisoner  in  his  own 
country  house.  Accumulated  arrears  of  busi- 
ness, with  which  it  was  impossible  for  his  stew- 
ard to  deal  single-handed,  obliged  him  to  remain 
at  his  estates  in  Kent  for  that  time.  To  a man 
without  a taste  for  partridge-shooting  the  ordeal 
was  a trying  one.  Sir  Patrick  got  through  the 
day  with  the  help  of  his  business  and  his  books. 
In  the  evening  the  rector  of  a neighboring  parish 
drove  over  to  dinner,  andfengaged  his  host  at  the 
noble  but  obsolete  game  of  Piquet.  They  ar- 
ranged to  meet  at  each  other’s  houses  on  altern- 
ate days.  The  rector  was  an  admirable  player ; 
and  Sir  Patrick,  though  a born  Presbyterian, 
blessed  the  Church  of  England  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart. 

Three  more  days  passed.  Business  at  Ham 
Farm  began  to  draw  to  an  end.  The  .time  for 
Sir  Patrick’s  journey  to  Scotland  came  nearer. 
The  two  partners  at  Piquet  agreed  to  meet  for  a 
final  game,  on  the  next  night,  at  the  rector’s 
house.  But  (let  us  take  comfort  in  remembering 
it)  our  superiors  in  Church  and  State  are  as  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  circumstances  as  the 
humblest  and  the  poorest  of  us.  That  last  game 
of  Piquet  between  the  baronet  and  the  parson 
was  never  to  be  played. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  Sir  Patrick 
came  in  from  a drive,  and  found  a letter  from 


The  most  virtuous  of  living  women  had  her 
answer  ready  on  the  spot. 

“I  am  thinking,’’  said  Lady  Lundie,  “of  Ar- 
nold’s moral  welfare.” 

Sir  Patrick  smiled.  On  the  long  list  of  those 
respectable  disguises  under  which  we  assert  our 
own  importance,  or  gratify  our  own  love  of  med- 
dling in  our  neighbor’s  affairs,  a moral  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  others  figures  in  the  foremost 
place,  and  stands  deservedly  as  number  one. 

“ We  shall  probably  hear  from  Arnold  in  a 
day  or  two,”  said  Sir  Patrick,  locking  the  letter 
up  in  the  drawer.  “ He  shall  have  it  as  soon  as 
I know  where  to  send  it  to  him.  ” 

The  next  morning  brought  news  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom. 

They  reported  themselves  to  be  too  supremely 
happy  to  care  where  they  lived,  so  long  as  they 
lived  together.  Every  question  but  the  question 
of  Love  was  left  in  the  competent  hands  of  their 
courier.  This  sensible  and  trust-worthy  man  had 
decided  that  Paris  was  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
place  of  residence,  by  any  sane  human  being,  in 
the  month  of  September.  He  had  arranged  that 
they  were  to  leave  for  Baden — on  their  way  to 
Switzerland — on  the  tenth.  Letters  were  ac- 
cordingly to  be  addressed  to  that  place,  until 
further  notice.  If  the  courier  liked  Baden,  they 
would  probably  stay  there  for  some  time.  If  the 
courier  took  a fancy  for  the  mountains,  they 
would  in  that  case  go  on  to  Switzerland.  In  the 
mean  while  nothing  mattered  to  Arnold  but 
Blanche — and  nothing  mattered  to  Blanche  but 
Arnold. 

Sir  Patrick  re-directed  Anne  Silvester’s  letter 
to  Arnold,  at  the  Poste  Restante,  Baden.  A 
second  letter,  which  had  arrived  that  morning 


Arnold  waiting  for  him,  which  had  been  deliv- 
ered by  the  second  post. 

Judged  by  externals  only,  it  was  a letter  of 
an  unusually  perplexing — possibly  also  of  an  un- 
usually interesting — kind.  Arnold  was  one  of 
the  last  persons  in  the  world  whom  any  of  his 
friends  would  have  suspected  of  being  a lengthy 
correspondent.  Here,  nevertheless,  was  a letter 
from  him,  of  three  times  the  customary  bulk  and 
weight — and,  apparently,  of  more  than  common 
importance,  in  the  matter  of  news,  besides.  At 
the  top  the  envelope  was  marked  “ Immediate." 
And  at  one  side  (also  underlined)  was  the  omin- 
ous word,  “Private.” 

“ Nothing  wrong,  I hope  ?”  thought  Sir  Pat- 
rick. 

He  opened  the  envelope. 

Two  inclosurcs  fell  out  on  the  table.  He 
looked  at  them  for  a moment.  They  were  the 
two  letters  which  he  had  forwarded  to  Baden. 
The  third  letter  remaining  in  his  hand,  and  oc- 
cupying a double  sheet,  was  from  Arnold  himself. 
Sir  Patrick  read  Arnold’s  letter  first.  It  was 
dated  “ Baden,”  and  it  began  as  follows: 

“My  Dear  Sir  Patrick, — Don’t  be  Silarmed, 
if  you  can  possibly  help  it.  I am  in  a terrible 
mess.  ” 

Sir  Patrick  looked  up  for  a moment  from  the 
letter.  Given  a young  man  who  dates  from 
“Baden,” and  declares  himself  to  he  in  “a  ter- 
rible mess,  ” as  representing  the  circumstances  of 
the  case — what  is  the  interpretation  to  be  placed 
on  them  ? Sir  Patrick  drew  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion. Arnold  had  been  gambling. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  went  on  with  the  let- 
ter. 

“I  must  say,  dreadful  as  it  is,  that  I am  not 
to  blame — nor  she  either,  poor  thing.  ” 

Sir  Patrick  paused  again.  “She?”  Blanche 
had  apparently  been  gambling  too?  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  picture  but  an  an- 
nouncement in  the  next  sentence,  presenting  the 
courier  as  carried  away,  in  his  turn,  by  the  insa- 
tiate passion  for  play.  Sir  Patrick  resumed : 

“ You  can  not,  I am  sui-e,  expect  me  to  have 
known  the  law.  And  as  for  poor  Miss  Silves- 
ter— ” 

\ ‘ ‘ Miss  Silvester  ?”  What  had  Miss  Silvester 

v to  do  with  it?  And  what  could  he  the  meaning 
| of  the  reference  to  ‘ ‘ the  law  ?” 

, Sir  Patrick  had  read  the  letter,  thus  far,  stand- 
ing up.  A vague  distrust  stole  over  him  at  the 
appearance  of  Miss  Silvester’s  name  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lines  which  had  preceded  it.  He 
felt  nothing  approaching  to  a clear  prevision  of 
what  was  to  come.  Some  indescribable  influence 
was  at  work  in  him,  which  shook  his  nerves,  and 
made  him  feel  the  infirmities  of  his  age  (as  it 
seemed)  on  a sudden.  It  went  no  further  than 
that.  He  was  obliged  to  sit  down : life  was 
obliged  to  wait  a moment  before  he  went  on. 

The  letter  proceeded,  in  these  words : 

“ And,  as  for  poor  Miss  Silvester,  though  she 
felt,  as  she  reminds  me,  some  misgivings — still, 
she  never  could  have  foreseen,  being  no  lawyer 
either,  how  it  was  to  end.  I hardly  know  the 
best  way  to  break  it  to  you.  I can’t,  and  won’t, 
believe  it  myself.  But  even  if  it  should  be  true, 
I am  quite  sure  you  will  find  a way  out  of  it  for 
us.  I will  stick  at  nothing,  and  Miss  Silvester 
(as  you  will  see  by  her  letter)  will  stick  at  no- 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH. 

THE  TRUTH  AT  LAST. 

Two  days  after  the  marriage — on  Wednesday, 
the  ninth  of  September — a packet  of  letters,  re- 
ceived at  Windygates,  was  forwarded  by  Lady 
Lundie’s  steward  to  Ham  Farm. 

With  one  exception,  the  letters  were  all  ad- 
dressed either  to  Sir  Patrick  or  to  his  sister-in- 
law.  The  one  exception  was  directed  to  “Ar- 
nold Brinkworth,  Esq.,  care  of  Lady  Lundie, 
Windygates  House,  Perthshire” — and  the  en- 
velope was  specially  protected  by  a seal. 

Noticing  that  the  post-mark  was  “Glasgow,” 
Sir  Patrick  (to  whom  the  letter  had  been  de- 
livered) looked  with  a certain  distrust  at  the 
handwriting  on  the  address.  It  was  not  known 
to  him — but  it  was  obviously  the  handwriting  of 
a woman.  Lady  Lundie  was  sitting  opposite  to 
him  at  the  table.  He  said,  carelessly,  “A  let- 
ter for  Arnold” — and  pushed  it  across  to  her. 
Her  ladyship  took  up  the  letter,  and  dropped  it, 
the  instant  she  looked  at  the  handwriting,  as  if 
it  had  burned  her  fingers. 

“The  Person  again!”  exclaimed  Lady  Lun- 
die. “The  Person,  presuming  to  address  Ar- 
nold Brinkworth,  at  My  house!” 

“Miss  Silvester?”  asked  Sir  Patrick. 

“No,”  said  her  ladyship,  shutting  her  teeth 
with  a snap.  “The  Person  may  insult  me  by 
addressing  a letter  to  my  care.  But  the  Per- 
son’s name  shall  not  pollute  my  lips.  Not  even 
in  your  house,  Sir  Patrick.  Not  even  to  please 
you.” 

Sir  Patrick  was  sufficiently  answered.  After 
all  that  had  happened — after  her  farewell  letter 
to  Blanche — here  was  Miss  Silvester  writing  to 
Blanche's  husband,  of  her  own  accord ! It  was 
unaccountable,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  He  took 
the  letter  back,  and  looked  at  it  again.  Lady 
Lundie’s  steward  was  a methodical  man.  He 
had  indorsed  each  letter  received  at  Windygates 
with  the  date  of  its  delivery.  The  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Arnold  had  been  delivered  on  Mon- 
day, the  seventh  of  September— on  Arnold’s  wed- 
ding-day. 

What  did  it  mean? 

It  was  pure  waste  of  time  to  inquire.  Sir 
Patrick  rose  to  lock  the  letter  up  in  one  of  the 
drawers  of  the  writing-table  behind  him.  Lady 


'I  MUST  LEAVE  OFF,  AND  REST  A LITTLE. 
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thing  either,  to  set  things  right.  Of  course,  I 
have  not  said  one  word  to  my  darling  Blanche, 
who  is  quite  happy,  and  suspects  nothing.  All 
this,  dear  Sir  Patrick,  is  very  badly  written,  I am 
afraid,  but  it  is  meant  to  prepare  you,  and  to 
put  the  best  side  on  matters  at  starting.  How- 
ever, the  truth  must  be  told— and  shame  on  the 
Scotch  law  is  what  1 say.  This  it  is,  in  short : 
Geoffrey  Delamayn  is  even  a greater  scoundrel 
than  you  think  him ; and  I bitterly  repent  (as 
things  have  turned  out)  having  held  my  tongue 
that  night  when  you  and  I had  our  private  talk 
at  Ham  Farm.  You  will  think  I am  mixing  two 
things  up  together.  But  I am  not.  Please  to 
keep  this  about  Geoffrey  in  your  mind,  and  piece 
it  together  with  what  I have  next  to  say.  The 
worst  is  still  to  come.  Miss  Silvester’s  letter 
(inclosed)  tells  me  this  terrible  thing.  You  must 
know  that  I went  to  her  privately,  as  Geoffrey’s 
messenger,  on  the  day  of  the  lawn-party  at  Win- 
dygates.  Well — how  it  could  have  happened, 
Heaven  only  knows — but  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  I married  her,  without  being  aware  of  it  my- 
self, in  August  last,  at  the  Craig  Femie  inn.” 

The  letter  dropped  from  Sir  Patrick’s  hand. 
He  sank  back  in  the  chair,  stunned  for  the  mo- 
ment, under  the  shock  that  had  fallen  on  him. 

He  rallied,  and  rose  bewildered  to  his  feet. 
He  took  a turn  in  the  room.  He  stopped,  and 
summoned  his  will,  and  steadied  himself  by  main 
force.  He  picked  up  the  letter,  and  read  the 
last  sentence  again.  His  face  flushed.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  yielding  himself  to  a useless  out- 
burst of  anger  against  Arnold,  when  his  better 
sense  checked  him  at  the  last  moment.  “One 
fool  in  the  family  is  enough,”  he  said.  “ My 
business  in  this  dreadful  emergency  is  to  keep 
my  head  clear  for  Blanche’s  sake." 

He  waited  once  more,  to  make  snre  of  his  own 
composure — and  turned  again  to  the  letter,  to  see 
what  the  writer  had  to  say  for  himself,  in  the  way 
of  explanation  and  excuse. 

Arnold  had  plenty  to  say — with  the  drawback 
of  not  knowing  how  to  say  it.  It  was  hard  to  de- 
cide which  quality  in  his  letter  was  most  marked 
— the  total  absence  of  arrangement,  or  the  total 
absence  of  reserve.  Without  beginning,  middle, 
or  end,  he  told  the  story  of  his  fatal  connection 
with  the  troubles  of  Anne  Silvester,  from  the 
memorable  day  when  Geoffrey  Delamayn  sent 
him  to  Craig  Fernie,  to  the  equally  memorable 
night  when  Sir  Patrick  had  tried  vainly  to  make 
him  open  his  lips  at  Ham  Farm. 

“ I own  I have  behaved  like  a fool,”  the  let- 
ter concluded,  “in  keeping  Geoffrey  Delamayn’s 
secret  for  him — as  things  have  turned  out.  But 
how  could  I tell  upon  him  without  compromising 
Miss  Silvester?  Read  her  letter,  and  you  will 
see  what  she  says,  and  how  generously  she  re- 
leases me.  It’s  no  use  saying  1 am  sorry  I wasn’t 
more  cautious.  The  mischief  is  dona  I’ll  stick 
at  nothing — as  I have  said  before — to  undo  it. 
Only  tell  me  what  is  the  first  step  I am  to  take ; 
and,  as  long  as  it  don’t  part  me  from  Blanche, 
rely  on  my  taking  it.  Waiting  .to  hear  from 
you,  I remain,  dear  Sir  Patrick,  yours  in  great 
perplexity,  Arnold  Brinkworth.” 

Sir  Patrick  folded  the  letter,  and  looked  at  the 
two  inclosures  lying  on  the  table.  His  eye  was 
hard,  his  brow  was  frowning,  as  he  put  his  hand 
to  take  up  Anne’s  letter.  The  letter  from  Ar- 
nold’s agent  in  Edinburgh  lay  nearer  to  him. 
As  it  happened,  he  took  that  first. 

It  was  short  enough,  and  clearly  enough  writ- 
ten, to  invite  a reading  before  he  put  it  down 
again.  The  lawyer  reported  that  he  had  made 
the  necessary  inquiries  at  Glasgow,  with  this  re- 
sult. Anne  had  been  traced  to  The  Sheep’s 
Head  Hotel.  She  had  lain  there  utterly  help- 
less, from  illness,  until  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. She  had  been  advertised,  without  result, 
in  the  Glasgow  newspapers.  On  the  5th  of 
September  she  bad  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
able  to  leave  the  hotel.  She  had  been  seen  at 
the  railway  station  on  the  same  day — but  from 
that  point  all  trace  of  her  had  been  lost  once 
more.  The  lawyer  had  accordingly  stopped  the 
proceedings,  and  now  waited  further  instructions 
from  his  client. 

This  letter  was  not  without  its  effect  in  en- 
couraging Sir  Patrick  to  suspend  the  harsh  and 
hasty  judgment  of  Anne,  which  any  man,  placed 
in  his  present  situation,  must  have  been  inclined 
to  form.  Her  illness  claimed  its  small  share  of 
sympathy.  Her  friendless  position — so  plainly 
and  so  sadly  revealed  by  the  advertising  in  the 
newspapers — pleaded  for  merciful  construction 
of  faults  committed,  if  faults  there  were.  Grave- 
ly, but  not  angrily,  Sir  Patrick  opened  her  letter 
— the  letter  that  cast  a doubt  on  his  niece’s  mar- 
riage. 

Thus  Anne  Silvester  wrote : 

“Glasgow,  September  6. 

“Dear  Mr.  Brinkworth, — Nearly  three 
weeks  since  I attempted  to  write  to  you  from 
this  place.  I was  seized  by  sudden  illness  while 
I was  engaged  over  my  letter ; and  from  that 
time  to  this  I have  laid  helpless  in  bed — very 
near,  as  they  tell  me,  to  death.  I was  strong 
enough  to  be  dressed,  and  to  sit  up  for  a little 
while  yesterday  and  the  day  before.  To-day,  I 
have  made  a better  advance  toward  recovery. 
I can  hold  my  pen  and  control  my  thoughts. 
The  first  use  to  which  I put  this  improvement  is 
to  write  these  lines. 

“f  am  going  (so  far  as  I know)  to  surprise — 
possibly  to  alarm — you.  There  is  no  escaping 
from  it,  for  you  or  for  me : it  must  be  done. 

“ Thinking  of  how  best  to  introduce  what  I 
am  now  obliged  to  say,  I can  find  no  better  way 
than  this.  I must  ask  you  to  take  your  memory 
back  to  a day  which  we  have  both  bitter  reason 
to  regret — the  day  when  Geoffrey  Delamayn 
sent  you  to  see  me  at  the  inn  at  Craig  Fernie. 

_ “ You  may  possibly  not  remember — it  unhap- 
pily produced  no  impression  on  30a  at  the  time 
— that  I felt,  and  expressed,  more  fffian  once  on 
that  occasion,  a verygreat  dislike,  to  your  pass- 
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ing  me  off  on  the  people  of  the  inn  as  your  wife. 
It  was  necessajy  to  my  being  permitted  to  remain 
at  Craig  Fernie  that  you  should  do  so.  I knew 
this ; but  stiU  I shrank  from  it.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  contradict  you,  without  involving 
you  in  the  painful  consequences,  and  running  the 
risk  of  making  a scandal  which  might  find  its 
way  to  Blanche’s  ears.  I knew  this  also ; but 
still  my  conscience  reproached  me.  It  was  a 
vague  feeling.  I was  quite  unaware  of  the  act- 
ual danger  in  which  you  were  placing  yourself, 
or  I would  have  spoken  out,  no  matter  what  came 
of  it.  I had  what  is  called  a presentiment  that 
you  were  not  acting  discreetly — nothing  more. 
As  I love  and  honor  my  mother’s  memory — as  I 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  God — this  is  the  truth. 

“You  left  the  inn  the  next  morning,  and  we 
have  not  met  since. 

“A  few  days  after  you  went  away  my  anx- 
ieties grew  more  than  I could  bear  alone.  I 
went  secretly  to  Windygates,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  Blanche. 

“She  was  absent  for  a few  minutes  from  the 
room  in  which  we  had  met.  In  that  interval  I 
saw  Geoffrey  Delamayn  for  the  first  time  since 
I had  left  him  at  Lady  Lundie's  lawn-party. 
He  treated  me  as  if  I was  a stranger.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  found  out  all  that  had  passed  be- 
tween us  at  the  inn.  He  said  he  had  taken  a 
lawyer’s  opinion.  Oh,  Mr.  Brinkworth!  how 
can  I break  it  to  you?  how  can  I write  the 
words  which  repeat  what  he  said  to  me  next  ? 
It  must  be  done.  Cruel  as  it  is,  it  must  be  done. 
He  refused  to  my  face  to  marry  me.  He  said  I 
was  married  already.  He  said  I was  your  wife. 

“Now  you  know  why  I have  referred  you  to 
what  I felt  (and  confessed  to  feeling)  when  we 
were  together  at  Craig  Fe»ie.  If  you  think 
hard  thoughts,  and  say  hard  words  of  me,  I can 
claim  no  right  to  blame  you.  I am  innocent — 
and  yet  it  is  my  fault. 

“ My  head  swims,  and  the  foolish  tears  are 
rising  in  spite  of  me.  I must  leave  off,  and  rest 
a little. 

“I  have  been  sitting  at  the  window,  and 
watching  the  people  in  the  street  as  they  go  by. 
They  are  all  strangers.  But,  somehow,  the  sight 
of  them  seems  to  rest  my  mind.  The  hum  of 
the  great  city  gives  me  heart,  and  helps  me  to 
go  on. 

“I  can  not  trust  myself  to  write  of  the  man 
who  has  betrayed  us  both.  Disgraced  and  bro- 
ken as  I am,  there  is  something  still  left  in  me 
which  lifts  me  above  him.  If  he  came  repent- 
ant, at  this  moment,  and  offered  me  all  that 
rank  and  wealth  and  worldly  consideration  can 
give,  I would  rather  be  what  I am  now  than  be 
his  wife. 

“Let  me  speak  of  yon;  and  (for  Blanche’s 
sake)  let  me  speak  of  myself. 

“ I ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  waited  to  see  you 
at  Windygates,  and  to  have  told  you  at  once  of 
what  had  happened.  But  I was  weak  and  ill ; 
and  the  shock  of  hearing  what  I heard  fell  so 
heavily  on  me  that  I fainted.  After  I came  to 
myself  I was  so  horrified,  when  I thought  of  you 
and  Blanche,  that  a sort  of  madness  possessed 
me.  I had  but  one  idea — the  idea  of  running 
away  and  hiding  myself. 

“ My  mind  got  clearer  and  quieter  on  the  way 
to  this  place ; and,  arrived  here,  I did  what  I 
hope  and  believe  was  the  best  thing  I could  do. 
I consulted  two  lawyers.  They  differed  in  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  we^vere  married  or  not — ac- 
cording to  the  law  which  decides  on  such  things 
in  Scotland.  The  first  said  Yes.  The  second 
said  No — but  advised  me  to  write  immediately 
and  tell  you  the  position  in  which  you  stood.  I 
attempted  to  write  the  same  day,  and  fell  ill  as 
you  know. 

“ Thank  God,  the  delay  that  has  happened  is 
of  no  consequence.  I asked  Blanche,  at  Windy- 
gates, when  you  were  to  be  married — and  she 
told  me  not  until  the  end  of  the  autumn.  It  is 
only  the  fifth  of  September  now.  You  have 
plenty  of  time  before  you.  For  all  our  sakes, 
make  good  use  of  it. 

“ What  are  you  to  do  ? 

“ Go  at  once  to  Sir  Patrick  Lundie,  and  show 
him  this  letter.  Follow  his  advice — no  matter 
how  it  may  affect  me.  I should  ill  requite  your 
kindness,  I should  be  false  indeed  to  the  love  I 
bear  to  Blanche,  if  I hesitated  to  brave  any  ex- 
posure that  may  now  be  necessary  in  your  in- 
terests and  in  hers.  You  have  been  all  that  is 
generous,  all  that  is  delicate,  all  that  is  kind  in 
this  matter.  You  have  kept  my  disgraceful  se- 
cret— I am  quite  sure  of  it — with  the  fidelity  of 
an  honorable  man  who  has  had  a woman’s  repu- 
tation placed  in  his  charge.  I release  you,  with 
my  whole  heart,  dear  Mr.  Brinkworth,  from  your 
pledge.  I entreat  you,  on  my  knees,  to  consider 
yourself  free  to  reveal  the  truth.  I will  make 
any  acknowledgment,  on  my  side,  that  is  need- 
ful under  the  circumstances — no  matter  how 
public  it  may  be.  Release  yourself  at  any  price ; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  give  back  your  regard 
to  the  miserable  women  who  has  laden  you  with 
the  burden  of  her  sorrow,  and  darkened  your  life 
for  a moment  with  the  shadow  of  her  shame. 

“Pray  don’t  think  there  is  any  painful  sacri- 
fice involved  in  this.  The  quieting  of  my  own 
mind  is  involved  in  it — and  that  is  all. 

“ What  has  life  left  for  me  f Nothing  but  the 
barren  necessity  of  living.  When  I think  of  the 
future  now,  my  mind  passes  over  the  years  that 
may  be  left  to  me  in  this  world.  Sometimes  I 
dare  to  hope  that  the  Divine  Mercy  of  Christ— 
which  once  pleaded  on  earth  for  a woman  like 
me — raay  plead,  when  death  has  taken  me,  for 
my  spirit  in  Heaven.  Sometimes  I dare  to  hope 
that  I may  see  my  mother,  and  Blanche's  mother, 
in  the  better  world.  Their  hearts  were  bound 
together  as  the  hearts  of  sisters  while  they  were 
here ; and  they  left  to  their  children  the  legacy  of 
their  love.  Oh,  help  me  to  say,  if  we  meet  again, 
that  not  in  vain  I promised  to  be  a sister  to 
Blanche!  The  debt  I owe  to  her  is  the  heredi- 


tary debt  of  my  mother’s  gratitude.  And  what 
am  I now  ? An  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  hap- 
piness of  her  life.  Sacrifice  me  to  that  happi- 
ness, for  God ’8  sake ! It  is  the  one  thing  I have 
left  to  live  for.  Again  and  again  I say  it — I 
care  nothing  for  myself.  I have  no  right  to  be 
considered;  I have  no  wish  to  be  considered. 
Tell  the  whole  truth  about  me,  and  call  me  to 
bear  witness  to  it  as  publicly  as  you  please ! 

“I  have  waited  a little,  once  more,  trying  to 
think,  before  I close  my  letter,  what  there  may 
be  still  left  to  write. 

“ I can  not  think  of  any  thing  left  but  the  duty 
of  informing  you  how  you  may  find  me,  if  you 
wish  to  write — or  if  it  is  thought  necessary  that 
we  should  meet  again. 

“ One  word  before  I tell  you  this. 

“It  is  impossible  for  me  to  guess  what  you 
will  do,  or  what  you  will  be  advised  to  do  by 
others,  when  you  get  my  letter.  I don’t  even 
know  that  you  may  not  already  have  heard  of 
what  your  position  is  from  Geoffrey  Delamayn 
himself.  In  this  event,  or  in  the  event  of  your 
thinking  it  desirable  to  take  Blanche  into  your 
confidence,  I venture  to  suggest  that  you  should 
appoint  some  person  whom  you  can  trust  to  see 
me  on  your  behalf— or,  if  you  can  not  do  this, 
that  you  should  see  me  in  the  presence  of  a third 
person.  The  man  who  has  not  hesitated  to  be- 
tray us  both,  will  not  hesitate  to  misrepresent  us 
in  the  vilest  way,  if  he  can  do  it  in  the  future. 
For  your  own  sake,  let  us  be  careful  to  give  lying 
tongues  no  opportunity  of  assailing  your  place  in 
Blanche’s  estimation.  Don’t  act  so  as  to  risk 
putting  yourself  in  a false  position  again  ! Don’t 
let  it  be  possible  that  a feeling  unworthy  of  her 
should  be  roused  in  the  loving  and  generous  na- 
ture of  your  future  wife ! 

“This  written,  I may  now  tell  you  how  to 
communicate  with  me  after  I have  left  this 
place. 

“You  will  find  on  the  slip  of  paper  inclosed 
the  name  and  address  of  the  second  of  the  two 
lawyers  whom  I consulted  in  Glasgow.  It  is  ar- 
ranged between  us  that  I am  to  inform  him,  by 
letter,  of  the  next  place  to  which  I remove,  and 
that  he  is  to  communicate  the  information  either 
to  you  or  to  Sir  Patrick  Lundie,  on  your  apply- 
ing for  it  personally  or  by  writing.  I don’t  yet 
know  myself  where  I*may  find  refuge.  Nothing 
is  certain  but  that  I can  not,  in  my  present  state 
of  weakness,  travel  far. 

“If  you  wonder  why  I move  at  all  until  I am 
stronger,  I can  only  give  a reason  which  may 
appear  fanciful  and  overstrained. 

“ I have  been  informed  that  I was  advertised 
in  the  Glasgow  newspapers  during  the  time  when 
I lay  at  this  hotel,  a stranger  at  the  point  of  death. 
Trouble  has  perhaps  made  me  morbidly  suspi- 
cious. I am  afraid  of  what  may  happen  if  I stay 
here,  after  my  place  of  residence  has  been  made 
publicly  known.  So,  as  soon  as  I can  move, 
I go  away  in  secret.  It  will  be  enough  for  me, 
if  I can  find  rest  and  peace  in  some  quiet  place, 
in  the  country  round  Glasgow.  You  need  feel 
no  anxiety  about  my  means  of  living.  I have 
money  enough  for  all  that  I need — and,  if  I get 
well  again,  I know  how  to  earn  my  bread. 

“I  send  no  message  to  Blanche — I dare  not 
till  this  is  over.  Wait  till  she  is  your  happy 
wife ; and  then  give  her  a kiss,  and  say  it  comes 
from  Anne. 

“Try  and  forgive  me,  dear  Mr.  Brinkworth. 
I have  said  all.  Yours  gratefully, 

“Anne  Silvester.” 

Sir  Patrick  put  the  IStter  down  with  unfeigned 
respect  for  the  woman  who  had  written  it. 

Something  of  the  personal  influence  which 
Anne  exercised  more  or  less  over  all  the  men 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact  seemed  to  com- 
municate itself  to  the  old  lawyer  through  the 
medium  of  her  letter.  His  thoughts  perversely 
wandered  away  from  the  serious  and  pressing 
question  of  his  niece’s  position  into  a region  of 
purely  speculative  inquiry  relating  to  Anne. 
What  infatuation  (he  asked  himself)  had  placed 
that  noble  creature  at  the  mercy  of  such  a man 
as  Geoffrey  Delamayn  ? 

We  have  all,  at  one  time  or  another  in  our 
lives,  been  perplexed  as  Sir  Patrick  was  per- 
plexed now. 

If  we  know  any  thing  by  experience,  we  know 
that  women  cast  themselves  away  impulsively  on 
unworthy  men,  and  that  men  ruin  themselves 
headlong  for  unworthy  women.  We  have  the 
institution  of  Divorce  actually  among  us,  exist- 
ing mainly  because  the  two  sexes  are  perpetually 
placing  themselves  in  these  anomalous  relations 
toward  each  other.  And  yet,  at  every  fresh  in- 
stance which  comes  before  us,  we  persist  in  be- 
ing astonished  to  find  that  the  man  and  the  wo- 
man have  not  chosen  each  other  on  rational  and 
producible  grounds ! We  expect  human  passion 
to  act  on  logical  principles ; and  human  fallibil- 
ity— with  love  for  its  guide — to  be  above  all  dan- 
ger of  making  a mistake ! Ask  the  wisest  among 
Anne  Silvester’s  sex  what  they  saw  to  rationally 
justify  them  in  choosing  the  men  to  whom  they 
have  given  their  hearts  and  their  lives,  and  you 
will  be  putting  a question  to  those  wise  women 
which  they  never  once  thought  of  putting  to 
themselves.  Nay,  more  still.  Look  into  your 
own  experience,  and  say  frankly,  Could  you  just- 
ify your  own  excellent  choice  at  the  time  when 
you  irrevocably  made  it  ? Could  you  have  put 
your  reasons  on  paper  when  you  first  owned  to 
yourself  that  you  loved  him?  And  would  the 
reasons  have  borne  critical  inspection  if  you  had  ? 

Sir  Patrick  gave  it  up  in  despair.  The  inter- 
ests of  his  niece  were  at  stake.  He  wisely  de- 
termined to  rouse  his  mind  by  occupying  him- 
self with  the  practical  necessities  of  the  moment. 
It  was  essential  to  send  an  apology  to  the  rec- 
tor, in  the  first  place,  so  as  to  leave  the  evening 
at  his  disposal  for  considering  what  preliminary 
course  of  conduct  he  should  advise  Arnold  to 
pursue. 


After  writing  a few  lines  of  apology  to  his 
partner  at  Piquet — assigning  family  business  as 
the  excuse  for  breaking  his  engagement — Sir 
Patrick  rang  the  bell.  The  faithful  Duncan 
appeared,  and  saw  at  once  in  his  master’s  face 
that  something  had  happened. 

“Send  a man  with  this  to  the  Rectory,”  said 
Sir  Patrick.  “I  can’t  dine  out  to-day.  I must 
have  a chop  at  home.  ” 

“I  am  afraid,  Sir  Patrick — if  I may  be  ex- 
cused for  remarking  it — you  have  had  some  bad 
news  ?” 

“The  worst  possible  news,  Duncan.  I can’t 
tell  you  about  it  now.  Wait  within  hearing  of 
the  bell.  In  the  mean  time  let  nobody  inter- 
rupt me.  If  the  steward  himself  comes  I can’t 
see  him.” 

After  thinking  it  over  carefully,  Sir  Patrick 
decided  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  send 
a message  to  Arnold  and  Blanche,  summoning 
them  back  to  England  in  the  first  place.  The 
necessity  of  questioning  Arnold,  in  the  minutest 
detail,  as  to  every  thing  that  had  happened  be- 
tween Anne  Silvester  and  himself  at  the  Craig 
Femie  inn,  was  the  first  and  foremost  necessity 
of  the  case. 

At  the  same  time  it  appeared  to  be  desirable, 
for  Blanche’s  sake,  to  keep  her  in  ignorance,  for 
the  present  at  least,  of  what  had  happened.  Sir 
Patrick  met  this  difficulty  with  characteristic  in- 
genuity and  readiness  of  resource.  " 

He  wrote  a telegram  to  Arnold,  expressed  in 
the  following  terms : 

“ Your  letter  and  inclosures  received.  Return 
to  Ham  Farm  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can. 
Keep  the  thing  still  a secret  from  Blanche.  Tell 
her,  as  the  reason  for  coming  back,  that  the  lost 
trace  of  Anne  Silvester  has  been  recovered,  and 
that  there  may  be  reasons  for  her  returning  to 
England  before  any  thing  further  can  be  done.” 

Duncan  having  been  dispatched  to  the  station 
with  this  message,  Duncan’s  master  proceeded 
to  calculate  the  question  of  time. 

Arnold  would  in  all  probability  receive  the 
telegram  at  Baden,  on  the  next  day,  September 
the  seventeenth.  In  three  days  more  he  and 
Blanche  might  be  expected  to  reach  Ham  Farm. 
During  the  interval  thus  placed  at  his  disposal 
Sir  Patrick  would  have  ample  time  in  which  to 
recover  himself,  and  to  see  his  way  to  acting  for 
the  best  in  the  alarming  emergency  that  now 
confronted  him. 

On  the  nineteenth  Sir  Patrick  received  a tele- 
gram informing  him  that  he  might  expect  to  see 
the  young  couple  late  in  the  evening  on  the 
twentieth. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  sound  of  carriage- 
wheels  was  audible  on  the  drive;  and  Sir  Pat- 
rick, opening  the  door  of  his  room,  heard  the 
familiar  voices  in  the  hall. 

“ Well!”  cried  Blanche,  catching  sight  of  him 
at  the  door,  ‘ ‘ is  Anne  found  ?” 

“Not  just  yet,  my  dear.” 

“ Is  there  news  of  her  t” 

“Yes.” 

“ Am  I in  time  to  be  of  use  ?” 

“In  excellent  time.  You  shall  hear  all  about 
it  to-morrow.  Go  and  take  off  your  traveling- 
things,  and  come  down  again  to  supper  as  soon 
as  you  can.  ” 

Blanche  kissed  him,  and  went  on  up  stairs. 
She  had,  as  her  uncle  thought  in  the  glimpse  he 
had  caught  of  her,  been  improved  by  her  mar- 
riage. It  had  quieted  and  steadied  her.  There 
were  graces  in  her  look  and  manner  which  Sir 
Patrick  had  not  noticed  before.  Arnold,  on  his 
side,  appeared  to  less  advantage.  He  was  rest- 
less and  anxious ; his  position  with  Miss  Silves- 
ter seemed  to  be  preying  on  his  mind.  As  soon 
as  his  young  wife’s  back  was  turned,  he  appealed 
to  Sir  Patrick  in  an  eager  whisper. 

“ I hardly  dare  ask  you  what  I have  got  it  on 
my  mind  to  say,”  he  began.  “I  must  bear  it, 
if  you  are  angry  with  me,  Sir  Patrick.  But— 
only  tell  me  one  thing.  Is  there  a way  out  of  it 
for  us  ? Have  you  thought  of  that  ?” 

“ I can  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  it  clearly 
and  composedly  to-night,”  said  Sir  Patrick. 
‘ ‘ Be  satisfied  if  I tell  you  that  I have  thought  it 
all  out — and  wait  for  the  rest  till  to-morrow.” 

Other  persons  concerned  in  the  coming  drama 
had  had  past  difficulties  to  think  out,  and  future 
movements  to  consider,  during  the  interval  occu- 
pied by  Arnold  and  Blanche  on  their  return  jour- 
ney to  England.  Between  the  seventeenth  and 
the  twentieth  of  September  Geoffrey  Delamayn 
had  left  Swanhaven,  on  the  way  to  his  new  train- 
ing quarters  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  the 
Foot-Race  at  Fulham  was  to  be  run.  Between 
the  same  dates,  also.  Captain  Newenden  had 
taken  the  opportunity,  while  passing  through 
London  on  his  way  south,  to  consult  his  solicit- 
ors. The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  find 
means  of  discovering  an  anonymous  letter-writer 
in  Scotland,  who  had  presumed  to  cause  serious 
annoyance  to  Mrs.  Glenarm. 

Thus,  by  ones  and  twos,  converging  from  wide- 
ly distant  quarters,  they  were  now  beginning  to 
draw  together,  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the 
great  city  which  was  soon  destined  to  assemble 
them  all*  for  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  this 
world,  face  to  face. 


THROUGH  THE  BARS  OF  A CELL. 

Courteous  Reader, — I am  the  inmate  of  a 
State  Prison.  Do  not  be  astonished,  my  friend, 
at  being  addressed  by  such  a being.  I can  as- 
sure you  I am  a special  convict,  and,  perhaps, 
some  of  these  days  when  I am  free,  you  may 
encounter  my  veritable  self  in  the  bosom  of  your 
social  circle.  If  your  curiosity  is  awakened,  I. 
will  breathe  to  you  through  the  gratings  of  my 
cell  my  eventful  history.  It  is  a strange  one, 
respected  friend.  Indeed  I make  bold  to  say  that 
a stranger  one  was  never  breathed  into  you  rear. 

I had  an  only  brother.  We  had  been  brought 
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up  in  a distant  village  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Our  father  died  when  my  younger  brother 
was  bom,  leaving  my  mother  very  poor.  She 
brought  us  up  bravely,  however.  I being  the 
eldest,  was  sent  off  at  an  early  age  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life,  and,  while  helping  myself,  to  do 
something  toward  helping  others.  With  this 
noble  purpose  in  my'  mind  I made  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  finally  had  the  hardihood  to  set  off  to 
New  York,  rightly  imagining  that  there  there 
were  the  greatest  prizes  for  an  ambitious  youth. 
Full  of  the  most  ardent  affection  for  my  mother, 

I tried  to  make  every  thing  turn  to  my  own  ad- 
vancement. I felt  as  though  every  act  of  my 
life  had  an  effect  upon  their  fortunes.  This  feel- 
ing so  inspired  me  that  self-denial  was  not  only 
easy,  but  delightful.  Feeling  as  I did,  that  all 
my  savings  benefited  them  so  greatly,  how  could 
I do  otherwise  than  save  ? 

I was  extremely  fortunate  in  New  York.  My 
last  employers  in  the  country  gave  me  letters  to 
one  of  the  chief  merchants  in  that  city.  He  re- 
ceived me  kindly.  Finding  out  my  industrious 
and  saving  habits,  he  speedily  promoted  me. 
Year  by  year  he  added  to  my  salary.  At  length, 
after  years  of  labor,  I found  myself,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  the  confidential  clerk  of  my  em- 
ployer, with  a large  salary,  and  the  control  of 
millions. 

Some  years  before  I had  conceived  the  idea 
of  giving  my  brother  a good-  education.  My 
brother  was  to  me  more  like  a son  than  any 
thing  else.  His  nature  was  widely  different  from 
mine.  • I was  bold,  resolute,  daring ; he  was 
gentle,  poetical,  and  full  of  sentiment.  I was 
stern,  practical,  and  independent ; he  was  quiet, 
reliant,  and  meditative.  I wan  formed  for  a life 
of  warfare  and  action ; he  for  a life  of  study  and 
meditation. 

He  went  to  college.  His  progress  was  re- 
markable ; he  was  at  the  head  in  every  thing ; 
he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors.  I saw 
him  at  the  final  exhibition  when  he  obtained  his 
degree.  I admired  and  applauded  more  than, 
any  one  else  my  young  brother.  In  truth,  as  he 
stood  there  with  his  fragile  form,  his  pale  face, 
his  eye  beaming  with  the  light  of  genius,  he  was 
worthy  of  all  the  admiration  I had  to  bestow. 

I have  his  portrait  now  with  me.  It  resembles 
the  poet  Shelley  more  than  any  face  that  I have 
ever  seen. 

My  brother  went  home,  and,  as  I supposed, 
studied  for  his  profession.  I corresponded  al- 
ways with  my  mother.  My  brother  was  always 
irregular  in  letter-writing,  and  I never  thought 
much  of  not  hearing  from  him.  I soon  became 
troubled,  however,  at  learning  that  he  was  un- 
well. I recommended  a trip  across  the  ocean 
and  a tour  through  Europe,  and  offered  to  pay 
his  expenses.  After  this  offer  I waited  anxious- 
ly to  learn  the  eft'ect.  I did  not  hear  from  home 
for  nearly  a month.  I grew  very  anxious,  and 
thought  seriously  of  paying  them  a visit.  Since 
my  departure,  fifteen  years  before,  I had  never 
been  home,  and  had  only  met  my  relatives  on 
their  visits  to  me  at  New  York. 

One  day  on  going  to  the  office  I found  a tele- 
graphic dispatch.  The  words  of  that  dispatch 
have  burned  themselves  into  my  memory : 

“Your  brother  is  dying!  Come  home!”  It 
was  a stranger’s  name.  Great  God ! my  brother 
dying!  A stranger,  too,  telegraphing  to  me! 
What  meant  all  this?  Was  my  mother  also 
dying? 

I never  closed  my  eyes  for  three  days  and 
three  nights,  nor  did  I eat  a mouthful  until  I 
came  in  sight  of  my  native  town  in  Pennsylvania. 

I waited  for  two  hours  trying  to  overcome  my 
agitation  created  by  fasting  and  want  of  sleep. 
Ordinarily  nothing  ruffled  me  ; but  now  I was  as 
weak  as  a child.  I walked  up  the  main  street. 

I came  within  sight  of  the  old  familiar  cottage. 
The  blinds  were  all  down.  Great  Heaven ! I 
was  not  prepared  for  such  a blow.  I dreaded 
the  worst.  The  worst  had  come.  A stranger 
opened  the  door — a stranger  stared  at  me.  I 
recognized  much  of  the  old  furniture  with  which 
my  mother  would  not  part.  I saw  my  brother’s 
portrait  hanging  in  the  hall. 

“Are  they  in?”  I gasped  out,  not  knowing 
what  I said. 

No  one  recognized  me.  I did  not  wish  to  be 
recognized.  Fearful  of  being  an  object  of  vulgar 
pity,  I had  determined  to  act  as  a stranger.  So, 
with  all  the  calmness  that  I could  muster,  I ask- 
ed after  my  mother  by  name.  Then  the  blow 
fell.  The  woman  at  the  door  spoke  solemnly : 

“She’s  dead,  Sir.” 

“ Hadn’t  she  a son  ?”  I asked,  with  a frightful 
attempt  at  indifference. 

“Yes,  Sir — his  death  broke  her  down.  She 
died  next  day.” 

“ Unfortunate  people!” 

“Ah  yes,  Sir.  There’s  never  been  a death  in 
the  village  so  unfortunate.  Especially  poor  Hen- 
ry, Sir.  He  was  a great  favorite.  ” 

“ I used  to  know  a brother  of  his  in  New  York. 
Does  he  know  about  this?” 

“Ah,  Sir,  I don’t  know.  It  ’ll  be  a sad  blow 
for  him.” 

“ How  did  it  happen  ?” 

“ Won’t  you  walk  in,  Sir?  and  I’ll  tell  you.” 

“ No,  thank  you.  It’s  so  close.  I’m  hot ; I’ll 
sit  here.” 

I sank  into  a seat  by  the  cottage  door.  The 
woman  told  me  all.  Her  story  was  simply  this : 

When  Henry  came  home  from  college  he  was 
the  pride  and  boast  of  the  village.  People  sought 
his  acquaintance  who  before  had  overlooked  him, 
and  his  learning  and  genius  won  the  regards  and 
admiration  of  all.  Among  the  young  ladies  of 
the  place  there  was  one  from  Philadelphia  who 
appeared  to  be  greatly  struck  by  my  brother. 
She  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  that 
city,  and  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  Her  beau- 
ty, however,  was  only  in  appearance.  Strange 
to  say,  with  the  utmost  loveliness  of  form  and 
features,  she  combineci.  a.hajdijgsa.qf  heart  and 
a selfishness  of  td-cjbn template. 


She  only  sought  my  brother  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing a couquest  of  the  talented  young  villager. 
As  to  love  or  marriage,  she  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea.  Her  aspirations  were  far  higher 
than  that.  By  the  utmost  artfulness,  and  by  the 
exceeding  charm  which  she  was  capable  of  dis- 
playing, she  completely  overcome  my  brother. 
With  all  the  intoxication  of  genius  he  surrender- 
ed himself  to  her  power.  With  him  to  love  was 
to  give  up  his  soul,  his  life,  his  all.  It  was  no 
light  or  transitory  matter.  It  was  the  most  seri- 
ous thing  on  earth.  As  to  her,  he  never  doubt- 
ed her  sincerity. 

At  last  he  woke  from  his  dream,  and  only 
awaked — to  die.  He  spoke  to  her  once  about 
his  feelings.  She  treated  him  cruelly.  When 
sure  of  his  affections  she  began  to  try  to  torture 
him  with  jealousy.  On  his  remonstrating,  she 
turned  him  away  forever  with  a withering  sneer. 
He  was  stunned  at  first,  but  afterward  thought  it 
a mistake.  He  sought  her  out  again,  and  im- 
plored her  to  tell  him  truly.  This  time  her  calm 
contempt  was  unmistakable;  he  saw  her  as  she 
was.  Had  he  possessed  my  strong  nature  he 
would  have  survived  this  shock.  The  woman 
does  not  live  who  could  kill  me  by  a disappoint- 
ment. But  my  brother  was  a gentle  soul.  When 
his  heart  broke,  he  died.  And  so  he  yielded  to 
this  blow. 

All  can  be  told  in  a few  words.  My  mother, 
horrified,  startled,  overwhelmed,  by  this  most 
unlooked-for  calamity,  and  gentle  in  nature  like 
my  brother,  sank  like  him  under  the  sudden 
stroke. 

“And  now,”  concluded  the  woman,  “they 
both  lie  buried  beside  her  husband.” 

All  the  time  she  spoke  I did  not  utter  a word. 

As  she  ceased  I rose  slowly,  murmured  “ Thank 
you,”  and  staggered  away.  Instinctively  I wan- 
dered to  the  burying-ground.  I knew  well  where 
they  lay.  I soon  stood  before  their  newly-made 
grave — two  twin  mounds  containing  all  that  I 
cared  for  on  earth — the  treasured  objects  of  a 
lifetime’s  labor — the  ones  for  whose  happiness  I 
had  been  a slave ! And  they  had  come  to  this ! 

I spent  the  night  there.  I brooded  over  plans 
of  vengeance.  If  they  were  crushed  by  a blow, 

I rose  under  mine  and  heard  their  cry  for  venge- 
ance coming  even  from  the  tomb.  I had  that 
woman’s  name.  She  had,  under  the  outward 
beauty  of  her  fiendish  soul,  killed  my  mother  and 
brother.  She  should  suffer ! But  how  ? This 
was  the  meditation  of  the  night.  I took  long 
strides  up  and  down  as  I paced  beside  the  graves, 
and  before  the  dawn  I had  decided. 

My  scheme  was  one  of  grandeur.  You  seldom 
hear  of  such  schemes.  People  generally  find  it 
difficult  to  take  revenge  because  they  are  too  anx- 
ious to  take  care  of  themselves.  Now,  I cared 
nothing  for  myself.  My  sole  desire  was  for 
vengeance.  For  that  desire  I was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice every  thing. 

I started  for  New  York  immediately,  and  ar- 
rived there  as  soon  as  possible.  The  head  of  our 
house  was  living  at  that  time  up  the  Hudson. 
He  left  every  thing  to  me.  My  measures  were 
all  taken.  I wrote  to  him  informing  him  that  I 
was  going  to  Europe  to  see  about  some  British 
funds  that  were  endangered.  I drew  on  England 
for  those  funds  to  the  amount  of  two  million  dol- 
lars, and  then  left  the  office.  But  I did  not  go 
to  England.  I calmly  returned  to  my  own  lodg- 
ings, where  I wrote  some  letters.  These  were 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  chief  people  in  the 
United  States  from  the  leading  aristocracy  of 
Great  Britain.  With  these  I knew  I could  have 
the  entree  of  any  society.  I started  for  Phila- 
delphia, and  put  up  at  the  first  hotel  in  the  place. 

I lavished  my  money  with  a liberal  hand,  ordered 
the  servants  peremptorily,  and  acted  like  an  ec- 
centric nobleman.  On  the  books  of  the  hotel  I 
wrote  the  name,  “ Henry  Lord  Arlington.” 

On  my  card  there  was  the  same  name,  and 
over  it  a neatly-engraved  crest.  This  nobleman 
I was  personally  acquainted  with.  He  had  large 
dealings  with  our  house,  and  all  his  circumstances 
were  well  known  to  me.  On  the  following  day  I 
saw  the  following  in  the  principal  paper : 

“ Distinguished  Stranger. — Yesterday  a distin- 
guished nobleman  arrived  at  the Hotel.  He  is 

Ilenry  Lord  Arlington,  and  is  related  to  the  leading 
English  nobility.  He  comes  to  this  country  to  study 
our  institutions,  and  see  the  wonders  of  nature  in 
which  our  land  is  so  rich,  nis  father  is  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  to  which  he  is  heir.  When  we  state  that 
his  Lordship  has  an  income  of  about  a million  dollars 
a year,  and  is  a gay  young  bachelor  of  twenty-five,  we 
think  we  have  said  enough  to  turn  the  heads  of  all 
the  young  belles  in  the  city.” 

I was  soon  waited  on  by  the  chief  people  in 
the  city.  I bore  letters  of  introduction  to  them, 
and  met  with  an  eager  welcome.  My  stately 
manners,  my  calmness,  and  self-reliance  won  me 
respect.  I was  shortly  the  lion  of  the  city.  I 
soon  encountered  my  victim. 

Isabel  Nevers,  for  this  was  her  name,  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  old  families.  Her  father 
was  a man  full  of  self-importance  and  absurd 
conceit.  He  prided  himself  on  being  the  son  of 
an  American  officer,  and  cultivated  his  lofty  feel- 
ing of  arrogance  to  a ridiculous  extent.  His 
daughter  was  worthy  of  him.  Hard,  cold,  and 
selfish.  She  was  only  attractive  in  outline  and 
feature.  The  feeling  of  ambition  and  self-im- 
portance overruled  all  other  sentiments.  Love 
she  could  not  feel.  Marriage  she  looked  upon 
as  a speculation.  She  sought  a husband  only  for 
the  sake  of  wealth  and  social  influence.  Wealth 
and  Position  were  her  gods. 

I saw  with  exultation  how  readily  she  fell  into 
the  snare  I had  spread  for  her.  No  sooner  had 
she  seen  me  than  she  exerted  all  her  arts  to  win 
me.  And  I — never  did  any  lover  appear  half  so 
intoxicated  as  I.  The  reader  can  foresee  the 
end.  The  newspapers  announced  it : 

“Marriage  in  High  Lite.— It  is  stated  that  Lord 
Arlington  is  about  to  lead  to  the  Hymeneal  altar  the 
daughter  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens. 
If  this  be  so,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  Court  of  St. 
James  will  have  no  brighter  ornament  than  Miss 
Nevers." 
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All  this  transpired  in  about  a fortnight.  The 
marriage  was  settled  upon.  I showed  to  old 
Nevers  my  banker’s  authority  to  draw  on  En- 
gland for  millions.  I made  deeds  of  settlement 
to  my  bride  of  estates  and  lands.  I lavished  my 
w ealth  with  a liberal  hand.  She  held  instruments 
with  my  signature  to  the  extent  of  millions. 

On  the  evening  before  our  marriage  I wrote 
off  to  my  old  employer,  anonymously : 

“ Sir,— The  young  man  in  whom  you  place  confi- 
dence is  a scoundrel.  He  is  now  not  in  Europe  but 
Philadelphia,  with  forged  letters  bearing  the  name  of 
Lord  Arlington.  Do  not  despise  this,  but  come  your- 
self to  Philadelphia.  Learn  all,  and  save  yourself  from 
Ruin—’* 

We  were  married.  It  was  the  most  magnifi- 
cent wedding  ever  known  in  Philadelphia.  AIL 
the  elite  of  the  city  were  present.  Such  splendor, 
such  display,  had  never  before  been  seen. 

Three  days  passed.  One  morning  a loud  and 
peremptory  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  1 had 
been  living  with  my  wife  at  Mr.  Nevers’s,  in  se- 
clusion, preparatory  to  taking  her  to  the  aristo- 
cratic connections  of  her  noble  husband.  The 
crisis  approached.  Well,  I had  nerve  for  any 
thing.  The  servant  opened  the  door.  Loud 
voices  sounded  in  the  hall.  My  wife  stepped  to 
the  door  and  hurried  back.  She  was  white  as  a 
sheet. 

“Ha,  ha! ’’she  exclaimed,  nervously ; “they 
want  Lord  Arlington.  They  say  he’s  an  impos- 
tor.” 

* ‘ An  impostor ! Well,  that  is  good ! ” I cried, 
gayly. 

“I  must  see  him,”  cried  a loud  voice. 

“Well,  it’s  getting  better  and  better!”  I ex- 
claimed ; and,  springing  up,  I went  to  the  door. 

I saw  my  late  employer.  He  started  back. 

“Well,  my  good  man,  can  I do  any  thing  for 
you?”  My  calmness,  my  hauteur,  my  impu- 
dence, were  beyond  description. 

“Edward,”  said  he,  “has  it  come  to  this? 
Confess  all,  and  I’ll  forgive  you.” 

Had  not  my  heart  been  beyond  the  reach  of 
pity  his  tones  w'ould  have  melted  me.  But  I 
calmly  gazed  at  him. 

“My  dear  Sir,  you  are  laboring  under  some 
strange  delusion,” I said.  “Do  I resemble  any 
one  whom  you  know  ?” 

“You  will  not  confess,  then?”  he  exclaimed, 
sternly  confronting  me.  “Then,  officer,  I leave 
him  to  you.” 

He  turned  away.  I felt  myself  seized  by  of- 
ficers, with  a warrant,  and  carried  away.  My 
employer  was  no  man  to  be  trifled  with.  He 
had  proofs  against  me  too  strong  to  slight,  and 
he  held  me  to  bail  to  such  a vast  amount  that  I 
could  not  get  bonds.  I had  to  go  to  prison. 

On  the  following  day  the  papers  were  full  of 
it.  To  add  to  the  excitement,  I wrote  a confes- 
sion of  my  misdeeds,  which  was  circulated  every 
where.  It  was  a terrific  blow  to  the  Neverses 
and  my  wife. 

I sent  for  my  employer.  I told  him  all.  I 
handed  him  back  the  draft  for  millions.  I had 
only  used  it  to  show.  The  money  I Had  spent 
was  all  my  own — the  savings  of  years.  None  of 
it  had  gone  to  my  wife,  however.  I had  made 
her  presents  of  jewels,  but  they  all  turned  out  to 
be  paste.  My  employer  forgave  me.  He  had 
not  lost  a ceqt  .through  me.  He  shook  hands 
warmly. 

“God  bless  you,  my  poor  boy!”  he  cried. 
“Your  desire  for  revenge  has  misled  you.  May 
you  be  forgiven  as  I forgive  you ! ” 

He  exerted  himself  for  me,  but  could  do  no- 
thing. My  offense  had  been  too  great.  I was 
sentenced  to  five  years’  solitary  imprisonment. 

Here  I am  now.  My  wife  has  never  been  near 
me.  I hear  she  and  her  father  went  to  California. 
Perhaps  she  has  married  again.  If  so,  I wish 
her  Joy.  But  if  she  has,  when  I get  out  of  pris- 
on I’ll  track  her  and  make  her  give  her  new  hus- 
band up  again. 

Courteous  reader,  through  the  bars  of  his  cell 
a felon  wishes  you  adieu. 


PRINCE  HENRI  DE  BOURBON. 

On  page  245  we  give  the  portrait  of  this  un- 
fortunate Prince,  who  was  recently  killed  in  a 
duel  with  the  Duke  De  Montpknsier.  This 
tragic  affair  has  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the 
melancholy  history  of  the  elaborate  scheme  of 
Louis  Philippe,  generally  called  the  Spanish 
Marriages.  Conceived  in  selfishness  and  car- 
ried out  in  cruelty,  that  iniquitous  conspiracy 
has  been  the  cause  of  manifold  misfortunes  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  to  all  persons  and  coun- 
tries concerned,  and  has  at  last  given  rise  to  a 
fatal  encounter  between  two  princes.  The  un- 
fortunate man  who  has  now  fallen  may  have 
sinned  very  freely  in  his  political  conduct,  but 
he  was,  at  all  events,  bitterly  sinned  against  him- 
self. He  might  have  been  the  husband  of  Isa- 
bella, if  the  ambition  of  the  Orleans  family  had 
not  stood  in  the  way  and  condemned  the  un- 
happy Queen  to  the  marriage  she  was  actually 
forced  to  contract.  Had  she  been  permitted 
to  marry  Prince  Henri,  whom  she  loved  and 
wished  to  marry,  she  might  have  spent  a happy 
and  blameless  life,  and  have  transmitted  her 
crown  tranquilly  to  her  children.  But  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  Orleanists  that  her  sister’s 
husband  or  his  children  should  inherit  her  scep- 
tre, and  measures  were  taken  accordingly  to  ar- 
range her  future  in  such  a way  that  all  chance 
of  a direct  succession  seemed  to  be  obviated. 
The  Queen  was  hurried  into  a deplorable  career, 
and  Don  Henri  subsided  into  that  favorite  ref- 
uge for  disappointed  princes,  Democracy.  In 
the  quarrel  which  cost  him  his  life  he  was  un- 
questionably in  fault.  He  wrote  the  Duke  a let- 
ter filled  with  insults,  which,  to  a Spaniard  or 
Frenchman,  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  blood ; 
and  it  must  be  said  of  him  that  he  met  his  fate 
’ with  as  much  courage  and  indifference  as  he  had 
courted  it. 


NEW  FIRE-ALARM  TELEGRAPH. 

We  give  on  page  245  an  engraving  of  the  new 
fire-alarm  boxes,  now  ready  in  all  that  part  of 
New  York  city  lying  south  of  Fourteenth  Street. 
Every  officer  and  member  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, every  officer  and  member  of  the  Police 
Department,  and  every  officer  of  the  Fire  Insur- 
ance Patrol,  is  furnished  with  a key  which  will 
open  all  the  boxes.  A key  is  also  deposited 
with  the  occupant  of  a building  near  each  alarm- 
box,  the  number  of  which  is  posted  in  the  box. 
The  door,  G,  is  kept  closed.  To  give  an  alarm 
open  the  outer  door,  F,  draw  down  the  catch,  A, 
which  winds  up  a spring,  by  means  of  the  lever, 
B,  which  sets  in  motion  the  wheel,  C,  and  regis- 
ters the  number  of  the  box  on  the  gong,  D,  and 
on  the  instrument  at  the  Fire  Department  Head- 
quarters. To  give  a second  or  third  alarm  the 
door,  G,  is  opened,  and  the  Morse  key,  E,  is 
struck  ten  times.  The  Fire  Department  has  is- 
sued the  following  directions  to  be  observed  when 
a fire  is  discovered : 

1.  Go  to  the  nearest  box  and  open  the  door,  pull  the 
hook  down  as  far  as  you  can  (firmly  without  jerking), 
and  then  let  it  slide  back.  Remove  the  key  and  close 
the  door. 

2.  If  von  do  not  immediately  hear  the  numbet  of  the 
box  struck  upon  the  small  bell  within,  or  upon  the 
tower  bells,  go  to  the  next  nearest  box  to  the  fire  and 
repeat  the  operation. 

3.  If  upon  going  to  a box  to  give  an  alarm  you  hear 
the  small  beU  inside  ringing  (which  is  an  indication 
that  an  alarm  is  being  sent  over  the  lines  from  the 
Central  Office),  do  not  open  the  box  until  it  has  done 
ringing.  In  all  such  cases  count  the  signal  being 
sounded,  and  be  certain  that  it  is  not  for  the  same 
tire. 

Key-holders  are  also  cautioned  not  to  open  the 
box  except  in  case  of  fire ; not  to  give  alarm  un- 
til certain  of  a fire ; not  to  give  an  alarm  for  a 
fire  seen  at  a distance;  not  to  pull  down  the 
hook  more  than  once  in  giving  an  alarm ; to  be 
sure,  after  giving  an  alarm,  that  the  door  is  se- 
curely closed  before  leaving  the  box ; and  not 
to  let  the  key  go  out  of  their  possession,  except 
when  demanded  by  proper  authority.  The  prop- 
er observance  of  these  directions  will  give  in- 
creased efficiency  to  the  Fire  Department,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  security  of  property  against 
destruction  by  fire.* 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

At  a trial  in  an  Alabama  town,  not  long  since,  one 
of  the  witnesses,  an  old  lady  of  some  eighty  years, 
was  closely  questioned  by  the  opposing  counsel  rela- 
tive to  the  clearness  of  her  eyesight.  “ Can  you  see 
me?”  said  he.  “Yes,"  was  answered.  “How  well  can 
you  see  me  ?”  persisted  the  lawyer.  “ Well  enough,” 
responded  the  lady,  “to  see  that  you’re  neither  a 
negro,  an  Indian,  nor  a gentleman.”  The  answer 
brought  down  the  house  and  silenced  the  counsel. 


The  Dutch  woman  kept  a toll-gate.  One  foggy  day 

a traveler  asked,  “Madam,  how  far  is  it  to  B ?" 

“Shoost  a leetle  ways,”  was  the  reply.  “Yes,  but 
how  far  ?”  again  asks  the  traveler.  “ Shoost  a leetle 
ways”— more  emphatically.  “Madam,  is  it  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  Jive  miles  ?”  The  good  woman  ingenu- 
ously replied,  “I  dinks  it  is!" 


“What  do  people  mean,"  said  a French  lady,  “by 
saying  that  Rome  is  not  a free  city  ? Why,  you  may 
hang  yonr  clothes  out  to  dry  at  your  drawing-room 
window  and  nobody  will  prevent  you." 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Thom,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Go- 
van,  had  just  risen  up  in  the  pulpit  to  lead  the  con- 
gregation in  prayer,  when  a gentleman  in  front  of 
the  gallery  took  out  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  the  dust 
from  his  brow ; forgetting  that  a pack  of  cards  was 
wrapped  up  in  it,  the  whole  pack  was  scattered  over 
the  breast  of  the  gallery.  Mr.  Thom  could  not  resist 
a sarcasm,  solemn  as  the  act  was  in  which  he  was 
about  to  engage.  “Oh,  man,  man ! surely  your  psalm- 
book has  been  awfu’  ill  bound.” 


THE  MITTEN. 

The  bull-dog  barks  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
And  the  lambs  are  skipping  in  glee ; 
But  I’m  sad  as  the  dickens— I am — 

My  gal  gave  the  mitten  to  me. 


Ah,  where  will  I go,  and  what  will  I do? 

I feel  like  a crazy  bum-bee; 

By  thunder,  I’ll  fight ! I’ll  lick  any  boy 
That  says  the  word  mitten  to  me  t 


I’m'really  mad— be  dogged  if  I ain’t  1 
I swear  I will  kill  anv  she; 

I’ll  slather  and  slash— I’ll  murder  that  gal— 
By  thunder  l she  sha’n’t  mitten  me ! 

No,  I won’t  do  that— I’ll  spite  her— I will  I 
I’ll  hang  myself  on  a big  tree; 

And  then  she  will  cry— she’ll  die  in  remorse 
For  giving  the  mitten  to  me. 


Best  Climate  for  a Tofeb — The  temperate  zone. 


Why  do  young  ladies  whiten  their  faces  ? — Because 
they  think  the  powder  will  make  them  go  off. 


A young  lady  from  the  rural  districts  went  to  Des 
Moines  to  see  the  elephant.  In  the  street-car  the 
conductor  said  to  her,  “ Miss,  your  fare."  “Well,  if  I 
am,”  replied  she,  “I  don’t  want  any  of  your  imper- 
ance.” 


Academy  of  Design  — A young  ladles’  boarding- 
school. 


“ Why  do  you  walk,  Bob,  when  you’ve  got  a donk- 
ey to  ride  ?”  said  a gentleman  to  an  Irish  lad  who 
was  walking  by  the  side  of  his  donkey.  “Share, 
then,”  said  the  boy,  “ I’m  just  walking  to  rest  my 
legs." 

Which  is  the  largest  jewel  in  the  world  ?— The  Em- 
erald Isle. 


A schoolmaster  in  Ireland  advertises  that  he  will 
keep  a Sunday-school  twice  a week— Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays. 


“Can  you  return  my  love,  my  dearest  Juli 
1 Certainly,  Sir ; I do  not  want  it,  I am  sure." 


ionable  clcrervman  in  Chicagi 


Light  Timber— Sunbeams. 


A poor  man  being  ill,  on  being  asked  by 
man  whether  he  had  taken  any  remedy,  repli. 
I ain’t  taken  any  remedy,  but  I’ve  taken  lots 
ic.” 


The  petroleum  men  are  great  bores,  but  they 
well. 


the  interest. 
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THE  SILENT  BATTLE. 

The  war  that  Spring  and  Winter  wage 
Goes  on  in  silence,  day  by  day; 

Strong  youth  against  decrepid  age, 

New  growth  opposed  to  dark  decay; 

The  strife  of  hope  against  despair, 

Life  against  death ; and,  morn  by  morn, 

A tenderer  warmth  is  in  the  air, 

And  richer  hues  and  hopes  are  born. 

And  lo,  on  every  side  appears 

The  hurrying  host  of  Spring’s  advance — 

The  crowding  grass,  with  bristling  spears, 
The  brook-side  rushes’  ready  lance, 

The  javelins  of  daring  reeds, 

The  iris-sprout’s  keen  bayonet-thrust, 

With  rank  and  file  of  sturdy  weeds 
Rising  exultant  from  the  dust. 

Each  day  a fresher  guidon  flaunts, 
Marking  the  vantage-ground  by  turns; 

The  arrow-heads  of  water-plants, 

The  hard-clenched  fists  of  valiant  ferns, 

The  willow’s  pennons,  brave  and  fair, 

The  wild-flag’s  sharp  and  slender  blade, 

With  every  force  of  earth  and  air, 

Join  boldly  in  the  glad  crusade, 

Till  Winter’s  sullen  struggles  cease, 

And  cold  and  darkness  fail  and  flee, 

And  all  the  hills  are  fair  with  peace, 

And  green  with  palms  of  victory. 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 


Jttt  Jftbe  AUooks. — 3Soott  "V . 


CHAPTER  VH. 

MRS.  PLEW  SPEAKS  HER  MIND. 

Maud’s  visit  to  Lowater  took  place  as  ar- 
ranged. Only  instead  of  remaining  merely  a 
day  with  the  Sheardowns  she  staid  in  their  house 
a week.  Mrs.  Sheardown  had  strongly  urged, 
almost  insisted  on,  this. 

“ You  have  not  now  the  plea  that  you  can  not 
leave  the  vicar  to  be  lonely,”  she  said.  “The 
vicar  has  no  lack  of  society  and  excitement  at 
present.  As  for  you,  I don’t  think  you  desire 
to  share  in  either  the  society  or  the  excitement. 
Do  you  think  Hugh  would  like  that  you  should  ? 
Stay  with  us.  I shall  tell  Hugh  that  I have  tak- 
en good  care  of  his  treasure,  and  he  will  be  grate- 
ful to  me.” 

As  to  Veronica's  presence  in  Shipley  Magna, 
Mrs.  Sheardown  did  not  trust  herself  to  say  very 
much  on  that  score  to  Maud.  She  did  say  a few 
words  quietly,  but  sternly,  disapproving  the  pro- 
ceeding. And  Maud  was  unable  to  gainsay  her. 
But  in  speaking  to  her  husband,  Nelly  Shear- 
down  gave  utterance  to  her  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion quite  vehemently. 

“ Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a thing,  Tom  ? 
Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  such  a thing  ? The 
woman  must  have  lost  all  sense  of  decency!” 

► “Why,  Nelly,”  returned  the  captain,  “have 
I not  heard  you  say  more  than  once  that  if  that 
misguided  girl  were  to  return  you  would  not 
turn  your  back  on  her,  but  would  hold  out  a 
helping  hand  to  her  in  any  way  that  you  could? 
Have  I heard  you  say  that,  or  did  I dream  it  ?” 

“You  know  that  you  have  heard  me  say  it. 
And  I do  not  repent  of  having  said  it.  But  you 
are  not  speaking  fairly.  You  know  very  well, 
Tom,  that  my  ‘helping  hand’  was  to  be  con- 
tingent on  a very  different  state  of  things  from 
that  which  actually  exists.  If  she  had  shown 
any  penitence,  any  remorse  for  the  misery  she 
caused,  any  consideration  for  others,  I would 
have  done  what  I could  for  her ; more,  I con- 
fess, for  Maud’s  sake  and  the  vicar’s  than  her 
own.  But  to  come  back  here  under  the  present 
circumstances ; not  letting  even  a sufficient  time 
elapse  to  soften  the  memory  of  her  disgrace; 
flaunting  her  ill-gotten  riches  and  her  contempt- 
ible husband  in  the  face  of  every  body  who  has 
known  her  from  childhood — ” 

“ Contemptible  husband ! Why,  mv  dear  lit- 
tle wife,  you  know  nothing  about  him  at  all 
events!” 

“Do  I not  know  the  circumstances  under 
which  his  marriage  was  made  ?” 

“ Certainly  not.” 

“I  know,  at  least,  so  much  of  them  as  suf- 
fices to  prove  that  he  must  be  a man  without 
any  sense  of  honor,  or  dignity,  or  even  decency! 
That  he  is,  in  short,  as  I said — contemptible !” 

The  captain  had  thought  it  necessary  to  en- 
deavor to  stem  his  warm-hearted  wife’s  vehe- 
mence with  a little  show  of  that  judicial  impar- 
tiality which  so  becomes  a man,  and  which  he 
is  usually  so  ready  to  display  for  the  edification 
of  the  weaker  sex  in  cases  that  do  not  touch  his 
own  passions  or  prejudices.  But  in  his  heart 
Captain  Sheardown  was  little  less  shocked  and 
disgusted  at  Veronica’s  conduct  than  his  wife 
was,  and  he  warmly  concurred  with  her  in  de- 
siring to  keep  Maud  as  far  as  possible  apart  from 
the  vicar’s  daughter.  There  were  other  rea- 
sons, also,  why  the  Sheardowns  considered  the 
vicarage  to  be  no  longer  a pleasant  or  desirable 
home  for  Maud  Desmond.  But  of  these  they 
did  not  speak  to  her  fully. 

“Perhaps  it  may  be  all  idle  gossip  and  ru- 
mor,” said  Captain  Sheardown,  half  interroga- 
tively, to  his  wife. 

“ Perhaps  it  may,”  she  returned,  with  an  ex- 
pressive shake  of  the  head. 

“ At  all  events,  there  is  no  nfeed  to  vex  Maud 
with  what  may  turn  out  to  be  all  false,  vulgar 

“No  need  at  all,  felr.  Bttt:Tt'iis  tof  very  easy 


has  spoken  with  some  anxiety  of  the  vicar,  and 
1 assure  you  it  has  been  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue 
to  tell  her  the  report  we  had  heard.” 

“Gulp  it  down  again,  like  a brave  little  wo- 
man.” 

Meanwhile  the  reappearance  of  Veronica  in 
her  new  character  of  Princess  de’  Barletti  was 
the  theme  of  discussion  and  animadversion  in 
half  the  houses  in  the  county.  Mrs.  Begbie  had 
nearly  fainted  when  she  heard  it.  She  had  said 
to  her  maid,  who  had  first  conveyed  the  informa- 
tion to  her,  “No,  Tomlins.  I can  not  believe 
you.  I will  not,  I must  not,  think  so  evil  of  my 
own  sex.”  When  subsequently  the  atrocious 
fact  had  been  confirmed,  Mrs.  Begbie  had  been 
thrown  into  quite  a low,  nervous  state  by  it.  The 
sight  of  her  innocent  Emmie,  and  the  recollection 
that  that  pure  scion  of  the  united  houses  of  Gaf- 
fer and  De  Wynkyn  had  been  in  the  same  room, 
had  actually  breathed  the  same  air  with  the  creat- 
ure, was  too  much  for  her.  But  finally  Mrs. 
Begbie  had  found  strength  to  rouse  herself,  and 
to  take  a stand  against  the  barefaced  audacity 
of  continental  corruption,  as  she  characterized 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  de’  Barletti 
to  the  Crown  Inn  at  Shipley  Magna.  Such,  at 
least,  was  Mrs.  Begbie’s  own  account  of  the  va- 
rious phases  of  feeling  she  had  gone  through. 
Lady  Alicia  Renwick  was  very  grim  and  sar- 
castic on  the  occasion.  Disapproving  Veronica’s 
proceeding  quite  as  strongly  as  Mrs.  Begbie  dis- 
approved it,  her  ladyship  cotlld  not  resist  the 
pleasure  of  metaphorically  digging  her  sharp 
beak  into  the  pulpy  self-complacency  of  Miss 
Emma. 

“ Ay,”  she  said,  dryly.  “ It’s  a curious  social 
fact  that  yon  brazen  flirt,  without  a penny  to  her 
tocher,  as  we  say  in  the  north,  should  have  got 
two  husbands  (for,  ye  know,  that  wretch  Gale 
married  her),  one  a baronet  and  the  other  a 
prince,  no  less — and  the  young  fellow  really  and 
truly  well  bora : the  Barlettis  come  of  an  illus- 
trious line — that  that  good-for-nothing  hussy,  I 
say,  should  get  two  such  husbands  by  nothing  in 
the  world  but  her  handsome  face,  while  so  many 
of  our  virtuous  young  virgins  can’t  manage  to 
get  married  for  the  life  of  them.  And  dear 
knows  it  isn’t  for  want  of  energy  in  trying,  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes.” 

“Lady  Alicia,”  said  Mrs.  Begbie,  with  dig- 
nity, “ no  well  brought-up  girl  would  put  forth 
the — the  lures,  for  so  I must  call  them,  which  I 
have  seen  exercised  by  that — creature!  Men 
are  unfortunately  weak  enough  to  be  attracted 
by  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Oh,  men  are  fools  enough  for  any  thing,  I 
grant  you,”  replied  Lady  Alicia,  giving  up  the 
male  sex  en  masse  with  the  greatest  liberality. 

“They  tell  me,”  pursued  Mrs.  Begbie,  who, 
despite  her  virtuous  indignation,  seemed  unable 
to  quit  the  discussion  of  Veronica’s  altered  for- 
tunes, “that  this — person  has  brought  down  a 
carriage  and  horses — splendid  horses!- — and  a 
suit  of  servants  with  her  to  the  Crown  Inn.  And 
her  dress  is  something  incredible  in  its  extrava- 
gance. She  makes  three  toilets  a day — ” 

“ Four,  mamma,”  put  in  Miss  Begbie. 

“ Emmie ! I beseech  you  not  to  enter  into  this 
topic.  Indeed,  I regret  that  it  has  ever  been 
mentioned  before  you  at  all.  ” 

“Oh,  I don’t  think  it  will  do  Miss  Emmie  any 
harm,”  said  Lady  Alicia,  with  an  inscrutable 
face. 

“No,  Lady  Alicia.  You  are  right.  I feel 
obliged  to  you  for  judging  my  child  so  correctly. 
But  still  it  is  a pity  that  the  bloom  of  youthful 
freshness  should  be  injured  by  a too  early  ac- 
quaintance with  the  wickedness  of  the  world !” 

“And  they  say  she  paints  awfully !”  observed 
Miss  Begbie,  in  whose  mind  the  word  “bloom” 
had  conjured  up  by  association  this  crowning 
iniquity  of  Veronica. 

Mrs.  Begbie  executed  a quite  gymnastic  shud- 
der. 

“It  positively  makes  me  ill  to  think  of  her!” 
said  she. 

“H’m.  I don’t  remember  that  ye  were  so 
overcome  when  the  girl  first  ran  off,  were  you  ? 
Ay?  Well,  my  memory  may  be  at  fault.  But 
I understand  very  well  it  is  aggravating  to  peo- 
ple— especially  to  people  with  daughters — to  see 
that  sort  of  thing  flourishing  and  prospering.” 

“Vice,  Lady  Alicia,  never  prospers  in  the 
long  run!” 

“ Oh,  of  course  not.  To  be  sure  not.  We 
have  high  authority  for  that,  Mrs.  Begbie.  But 
then  ye  see  it’s  often  such  a very  long  run.  ” 

The  above  conversation  is  a pretty  fair  speci- 
men of  the  light  in  which  the  Princess  de’  Bar- 
letti’s  appearance  at  Shipley  was  looked  on  by 
the  Daneshire  society. 

Could  Veronica  have  overheard  one-morning’s 
chat  in  any  dressing-room  or  boudoir  whose  in- 
mates’ favor  or  countenance  she  desired,  she 
would  have  at  once  despaired  of  making  good 
her  footing  as  a member  of  the  “ county”  circles. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  she  had  ever  for  a mo- 
ment conceived  the  hope  that  the  gentry  of  the 
neighborhood  would  receive  her.  But  she  had 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  power  of  money. 
And  she  thought  that  the  bright  refulgence  of 
her  new  rank  would  dazzle  the  world  from  a too 
close  inspection  of  old  blots  and  spots  on  Tier  fair 
fame.  And  then  it  had  all  been  vague  in  her 
mind;  There  had  perhaps  been  hardly  any  defi- 
nite expectation  of  what  would  occur  when  she 
should  be  at  Shipley.  But  she  had  had  a gen- 
eral idea  of  awaking  envy  and  admiration  and 
astonishment ; of  dashing  past  old  acquaintances 
in  a brilliant  equipage;  of  being  addressed  as 
“your  highness”  within  hearing  of  unpolished 
Daneshire  persons  devoid  of  a proper  sense  of 
the  distinction  of  classes,  and  who  had  habitual- 
ly spoken  of  her  in  her  childish  days  as  “the 
vicar’s  little  lass!”  And  these  things  in  pros- 
pect had  appeared  to  her  to  suffice.  But  after  a 
day  or  two  she  became  aware  how  strongly  she 


desired  to  be  visited  and  received  by  persons 
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Daneshire  society.  She  was  entirely  unnoticed 
except  by  one  person. 

This  solitary  exception  served  but  to  empha- 
size more  strongly  the  marked  neglect  of  the  rest. 

Lord  George  Seagrave  called  on  her.  Lord 
George  had  taken  Hammick  Lodge  for  a term 
of  years.  He  had  never  been  down  there  at  that 
time  of  year  before.  But  his  health  wouldn’t 
stand  a London  season  ; getting  old,  you  know, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  So,  as  he  had  to  pay  for 
the  place,  he  had  come  down  to  the  Lodge  to 
pass  a month  or  so  until  it  should  be  time  to  go 
to  Schwalbach.  And  he  had  heard  that  Prince 
Cesare  and  the  princess — whom  he  had  the  hon- 
or of  perfectly  remembering  as  Miss  Levincourt 
— were  at  the  Crown.  So  he  had  called,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  And  he  should  be  uncom- 
monly charmed  if  the  prince  would  come  and 
dine  with  him  and  one  or  two  friends,  any  day 
that  might  suit  him.  And  Cesare  accepted  the 
invitation  with  something  like  eagerness,  and 
announced  that  he  should  drive  himself  over  to 
Hammick  Lodge  very  soon.  This  promise  he 
kept,  having  his  horses  harnessed  to  a nonde- 
script vehicle,  which  the  landlord  of  the  Crown 
called  a dog-cart;  and  sending  the  London 
coachman,  who  sat  beside  him,  to  the  verge  of 
apoplexy  by  his  unprofessional  and  incompetent 
handling  of  the  ribbons.  The  vicar  had  pleaded 
his  parish  duties  as  a reason  why  he  could  not 
go  very  frequently  to  Shipley  Magna.  Maud 
was  with  the  Sheardowns.  And  besides,  Hugh 
Lockwood,  in  his  interview  with  Veronica,  had 
so  plainly  conveyed  his  determination  to  keep  his 
future  wife  apart  from  her,  that  Veronica  had 
chosen  not  to  risk  a refusal  by  asking  Maud  to 
come  to  her.  They  had  met  but  for  a few  min- 
utes on  the  evening  when  Veronica  had  driven 
her  father  back  to  the  vicarage.  Veronica  had 
not  alighted.  She  had  looked  at  her  old  home 
across  the  drear  little  grave-yard,  and  had  turned 
and  gone  back  in  her  grand  carriage.  But  on 
that  same  occasion  she  had  seen  Mr.  Plew. 

There  needed  but  a small  share  of  feminine 
acuteness  to  read  in  the  surgeon’s  face  the  in- 
tense and  painful  emotions  which  the  sight  of 
her  awakened  within  him.  She  was  still  para- 
mount over  him.  She  could  still  play  with  idle, 
careless,  capricious  fingers  on  his  heart-strings. 

It  was  a pastime  that  she  did  not  intend  to  deny 
herself. 

But  what  she  could  not  see,  and  had  not  no- 
bleness enough  even  to  guess  at,  was  the  intense 
pity,  the  passion  of  sorrow  over  the  tarnished 
brightness  of  her  purity,  that  swelled  her  old 
lover’s  heart  almost  to  breaking.  She  had  never 
possessed  the  qualities  needful  to  inspire  the  best 
reverence  that  a man  can  give  to  a woman.  And 
it  may  be  that  in  the  little  surgeon’s  inmost  con- 
science there  had  ever  been  some  unacknowledged 
sense  of  this.  But  he  had  looked  upon  her  with 
such  idolatrous  admiration ; he  had  been  so  unself- 
ishly content  to  worship  from  a humble  distance ; 
he  had  so  associated  her  beauty  and  brightness 
with  every  thing  that  was  bright  and  beautiful  in 
his  life,  that  her  degradation  had  wounded  him 
to  the  quick.  She  had  never  been  to  him  as 
other  mortals,  who  must  strive  and  struggle  with 
evil  and  weakness.  He  had  not  even  thought  of 
her  as  of  a woman  fast  clinging  to  some  rock  of 
truth  in  the  great  ocean  of  existence,  and  sup- 
plying her  own  feebleness  by  its  steady  strength. 

She  had  been  to  his  fancy  a creature  to  whom  it 
was  simply  natural  and  inevitable  to  be  brilliant 
and  stainless  as  the  petal  of  a lily.  And  now  she 
was  smirched  and  fallen.  After  the  first  parox- 
ysms of  impotent  rage  against  the  man  who  had 
taken  her  away,  almost  the  bitterest  reflection  of 
all  was  the  reflection  how  base  a bait  had  tempt- 
ed her. 

When  her  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  of  St. 

Gildas’s  church -yard,  and  he  advanced,  hat  in 
hand,  and  touched — very  slightly  touched — her 
proffered  hand,  and  stammered  a few  incoherent 
words  of  greeting,  in  his  shy,  awkward,  unpol- 
ished manner,  Veronica  thought,  “He  is  over- 
come at  seeing  me  again,  and  seeing  me  in  this 
pomp!  Poor  little  Plew!  He  really  is  not  a 
bad  fellow ; and  I sha’n’t  forget  the  good  turn  he 
did  me  about  forwarding  my  letter.  ” Her  grat- 
itude did  not  by  any  means  go  to  the  extent  of 
relinquishing  her  power  to  torture  his  feelings. 

But  the  truth,  could  she  have  read  it  in  his  heart, 
was,  that  he  was  crushed  by  the  humiliation  of 
being  ashamed  for  her.  And  yet  he  loved  her 
still.  A more  perfect  being  would  doubtless  have 
ceased  to  love  that  which  his  moral  sense  told 
him  ought  to  be  utterly  unlovable.  But  Mr. 

Plew  was  a very  far  from  perfect  being;  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  nature  of 
the  man,  there  was  mingled  with  his  love  an  al- 
most feminine  passion  of  pity  which  rendered  it 
indestructible. 

“You  used  to  have  patients  in  Shipley  Magna, 

Mr.  Plew, ’’the  “ princess”  had  said,  graciously. 

“Whenever  your  professional  duties  bring  you 
there,  mind  you  come  and  see  us !” 

But  two  days,  three  days,  passed,  and  Mr. 

Plew  did  not  appear  at  the  Crown  Inn.  Veron- 
ica had,  in  her  security  that  he  would  come,  given 
orders  that  he  should  be  admitted  at  any  time. 

Still,  he  did  not  appear.  Then  came  Lord 
George  Seagrave’s  invitation  to  Cesare.  Veron- 
ica told  him  by  all  means  to  go,  and  told  herself 
that  it  was  a relief  to  get  rid  of  him  for  a day. 

Poor  Cesare  was  very  fond  of  her ; almost  too 
fond  of  her.  It  became  a bore  to  have  his  con- 
stant presence.  But  when  he  was  gone,  and  she 
was  left  alone  with  no  companion  but  her  maid, 
and  no  resource  but  the  inspection  of  her  jewel- 
box,  she  began  to  feel  depressed. 

“ I’m  getting  into  a horrible  habit  of  being 
low-spirited,”  she  thought.  “ It  is  habit,  I sup- 
pose. I want  keeping  up.  This  leaden  weight 
is  intolerable.  Bah ! I won’t  stay  in  this  odious 
hole ! I always  hated  it.  I don’t  know  whether 
one  always  comes  back  to  one’s  old  loves,  but  I 
do  believe  one  returns  unfailingly  to  one’s  old  _ _ 

hates.  I will  go  away.,  But  where? 


Any  where ! Back  to  town.  But  meanwhile  I 
positively  am  not  well.  I ought  to  see  some  one. 
I’ll  send  for  little  Plew!” 

Miss  Turtle  happened  to  be  spending  the  aft- 
ernoon with  old  Mrs.  Plew,  when  the  Princess 
de’  Barletti’s  pink,  perfumed  note  was  brought 
into  the  cottage  by  a servant  from  the  Crown  Inn. 
Mr.  Plew  was  not  at  home.  He  was  expected 
back  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so.  Very  good, 
the  man  said.  He  would  put  up  his  horse  and 
gig  in  the  village,  and  return  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  to  see  if  the  doctor  (so  Mr.  Plew  was  al- 
ways styled  in  Shipley  parlance)  had  come  in. 
He  had  orders  to  wait  and  drive  him  back  to 
Shipley  Magna.  Was  any  thing  the  matter? 
Any  one  ill  ? Not  that  he  knew,  special.  The 
lady  as  they  called  Barley-etty  seemed  a bit  out 
o’  sorts.  But  he  couldn’t  say  much  about  it. 
The  moment  the  groom’s  back  was  turned,  the 
two  women  pounced  upon  the  note.  They  felt 
it,  they  smelt  it,  they  turned  it  this  way  and  that. 

“V.  B.,”  said  Miss  Turtle,  deciphering  the 
monogram.  “And  a crown  above.  The  paper’s 
for  all  the  world  like  satin.  And  how  it  is  per- 
fumed !” 

“Ah!  It  smells  to  me  like  them  yellow  loz- 
engers  in  the  surgery,  ” said  Mrs.  Plew,  pushing 
the  note  away  from  her  with  a little  dissatisfied 
gesture. 

“ What  a bold  handwriting ! ” exclaimed  Miss 
Turtle.  “ Quite  the  aristocrat.  Oh,  dear  me ! 

I suppose  Mr.  Benjamin  will  be  taken  up  with 
high  society  now.” 

The  tip  of  the  poor  governess’s  little  nose  be- 
came red,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Mrs. 
Plew  grasped  her  wooden  knitting-needles  more 
tightly  than  was  her  wont,  and  shook  her  head 
with  the  tremulous  movement  of  age. 

“ If  you  could  but  have  seen  the  carnage  she 
was  in,”  whispered  Miss  Turtle,  plaintively.  She 
was  by  nature  and  habit  so  humble-minded  that 
her  jealous  comparison  of  herself  with  Veronica 
had  only  resulted  in  her  crushing  sense  of  the 
latter’s  overwhelming  superiority  in  all  points. 

“ But  I did  describe  it  to  you,  didn’t  I ? And 
the  silver  on  the  horses’  harness  ? Mrs.  Meggitt 
thinks  a deal  of  her  spoons,  but  la ! Mrs.  Plew, 

I tell  you  Mrs.  Meggitt’s  spoons  would  be  but  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  if  you  were  to  melt  them  down 
to  ornament  that  harness.  And  then  the  bonnet 
she  had  on.  And  leaning  back  with  such  an  el- 
egant kind  of  a loll  against  the  cushions.  She 
was  painted,”  said  poor  Miss  Turtle,  making  a 
faint  little  protest  on  behalf  of  her  own  self-re- 
spect. She  at  least  was  never  painted.  But  she 
added  almost  immediately,  with  a profound  sigh, 

‘ ‘ But  I have  been  told  they  all  do  it  in  high  life.  ” 

Still  old  Mrs.  Plew  kept  her  lips  closed,  and 
her  head  shook  tremulously.  In  a few  minutes 
the  surgeon  came  in.  Miss  Turtle  looked  at  his 
mother  as  though  expecting  her  to  speak  of  the 
note  from  Shipley  Magna.  But  the  old  woman 
said  not  a word. 

“ There’s  a — a — note  for  you,  Mr.  Benjamin,” 
said  Miss  Turtle,  timidly ; and  at  the  same  in- 
stant his  eye  lighted  on  it  as  it  lay  on  the  table. 
He  took  it  up  quickly,  and  walked  to  the  window 
as  though  to  get  a better  light  as  he  read  it,  turn- 
ing his  back  on  the  two  women. 

“Where  is  the  messenger  ?”  he  asked,  looking 
round.  “ There  is  mention  here  of  a man  and 
gig  waiting  to  take  me  back.” 

“The  man  said  he’d  be  here  again  in  an  hour, 
Mr.  Benjamin.  We  thought — that  is,  your  mo- 
ther expected  you  back  by  then.” 

“I  must  wait  for  him  then,  I suppose,"  said 
Mr.  Plew,  pulling  out  his  watch,  and  beginning 
to  walk  softly  up  and  down  the  room.  “It’s  a 
— a — patient.  The  Princess  Barletti,  in  fact. 
She  is  not  very  well,  and  wishes  to  see  me.  It 
really  is  very  good  of  you  to  give  my  mother  sc 
much  of  your  company,  Miss  Turtle.” 

Then  Mrs.  Plew  unclosed  her  lips  and  spake. 

“ Benjy,  love,  don’t  you  go.”  . 

“ Mother !” 

“Benjy,  darling,  don’t  you  go.” 

“Not  go  to  see  a patient  when  I am  sent  for !”  ' 

“Benjy,  love,  I don’t  believe  she’s  ill  a bit 
more  than  you  are.  Nor  so  bad  either,  if  feel- 
ings could  count.  And  if  she  is  bad  let  her  send 
for  Doctor  Gunnery  from  Danecester,  and  not 
for  them  that  she’s  treated  so  heartless,  and 
cruel,  and  shameful.” 

Mr.  Plew  had  turned  ashy  pale,  and  was  stand- 
ing quite  still,  staring  at  his  mother.  The  little 
governess  sat  with  clasped  hands  and  parted  lips, 
glancing  nervously  from  one  to  the  other.  She 
was  dumfoundered  at  Mrs.  Plew’s  unexampled 
boldness  and  eloquence.  The  wooden  needles 
clicked  and  rattled  in  the  old  woman’s  trembling 
hands.  A bright  red  spot  burned  on  each  with- 
ered cheek ; and  she  went  on  in  a strained  voice 
unlike  her  natural  soft  tones. 

“Shameful,  and  cruel,  and  heartless  she’s 
treated  one  that  she’s  not  worthy  to  tie  his  shoe- 
strings ! A painted,  wanton  thing,  playing  her 
airs  to  break  an  honest  man’s  heart ! A man 
that  might  have  had  a good  loving  wife,  and  good 
loving  children  at  his  knee  but  for  her.  Beauty ! 
Why  there’s  women  in  the  world,  common,  plain- 
looking women,  with  common  coarse  clothes  on 
their  backs,  that  to  my  eyes  seem  as  beautiful  as 
the  saints  and  angels  beside  her!  She’s  bad; 
bad,  and  wicked,  and  wanton!  And  a paint- 
ed— ” 

She  stopped  suddenly  with  the  opprobrious 
word  on  her  lips.  , Her  son,  without  uttering  a 
syllable,  had  dropped  into  a chair  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  The  governess  cow- 
ered, awe-stricken,  and  trembling  like  a fright- 
ened bird.  The  knitting  fell  from  the  old  wo- 
man’s hands.  She  sat  as  still  as  though  she  had 
been  turned  to  stone  for  a minute  or  so,  looking 
at  her  son.  Then  all  at  once  she  got  up,  went  to 
him,  and  put  her  hand  on  his  bowed  head. 
“Benjy,”  she  said,  “my  own  dear  boy,  for- 
’ ’ — ! And  may  God  for- 
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I don’t  know  what  came  over  me,  Benjy.  I 
couldn’t  help  it.  ’Twas  as  if  I fain  must  speak. 
I'll  not  say  another  word,  love;  not  another 
word.  Oh,  my  boy,  don’t  be  angry  with  your 
poor  mother.  I sha’n’t  be  here  to  trouble  you 
long ! And — Benjy — ’twas  only  because  I love 
you  so,  my  own  dear  darling.”  Mr.  Flew  re- 
moved one  hand  from  his  face,  and  put  it  out  to 
take  his  mother’s.  She  raised  it  to  her  lips  and 
kissed  it.  “Thank you,  my  boy,”  she  said,  with 
pathetic  humility.  And  then — with  all  the  an- 
gry flush  gone  from  her  face,  and  the  tears 
streaming  down  it — she  feebly  tottered  out  of  the 
room.  Miss  Turtle  rose  and  followed  her  to  the 
door.  There  she  turned,  and  said,  in  a quite 
placid,  almost  cheerful,  tone.  “ You  needn’t  be 
anxious  about  your  mother,  Mr.  Benjamin.  I’ll 
stay  with  her,  and  look  after  her  whilst  you’re 
gone.  Your  mother’s  used  to  me.  And  for  me 
it’s  a real  pleasure  to  do  any  thing  for  her ; it 
is  indeed !” 

“ God  bless  you  for  your  kindness.  I shall 
always  be  grateful  to  you,  and  be  your  friend 
with  all  my  heart — if  you  will  let  me  be  so,”  an- 
swered the  surgeon. 

Within  a quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  on  his 
road  to  Shipley  Magna. 


GREAT  EATERS. 

Barham,  in  his  “Prose  Halieutics, ” tells  us 
that,  “among  immortal  gluttons,  Hercules  the 
beef-eater  was  the  chief;  he  would  eat  up  the 
grilled  carcass  of  a cow  at  a meal,  with  all  the 
live  coals  attached  to  it.  The  edacity  of  Ulys- 
ses is  competently  attested  in  the  Odyssey.  Milo 
carried  an  ox  round  the  stadium  in  his  arms, 
and  then  with  as  little  difficulty  in  his  inside.” 

If  it  be  alleged  that  these  three  ancient  wor- 
thies never  lived  except  in  the  pages  of  mythol- 
ogy, there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  real  mortals 
that  will  serve  the  purpose.  Lucullus  had  a room 
in  his  house  for  ever)'  kind  of  supper,  each  at  a 
particular  cost;  and  even  his  cheapest  supper 
was  worth  a moderate  fortune.  Apicius  killed 
himself  when  he  had  only  eighty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  left,  fearing  that  he  would  die  of  starva- 
tion. One  epicure  had  sauce  for  a pair  of  par- 
tridges prepared  from  two  dozen;  and  twenty- 
five  legs  of  mutton  cut  up  to  supply  one  choice 
plateful  of  special  delicacy ; and  a dish  prepared 
at  endless  cost  from  peacocks’  brains. 

Boehmer,  a German  writer,  described  some- 
what fully  the  case  of  a man  at  Wittenberg  who, 
for  a wager,  would  eat  a whole  sheep,  or  a whole 
pig,  or  a bushel  of  cherries,  including  the  stones. 
His  strength  of  teeth  and  power  of  swallowing 
enabled  him  to  masticate,  or  at  least  to  munch 
into  small  fragments,  glass,  earthen-ware,  and 
flints.  He  preferred  birds,  mice,  and  caterpil- 
lars ; but  when  he  could  not  get  these  delicacies 
he  put  up  with  mineral  substances.  Once  he 
devoured  pen,  ink,  and  sand-pounce,  and  seemed 
half  inclined  to  deal  in  the  same  way  with  the 
inkstand  itself.  He  made  money  by  exhibiting 
his  powers  in  this  way  until  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  after  which  he  lived  nearly  a score  more 
years  in  a more  rational  way.  Although  a Latin 
treatise  was  published  in  elucidation  of  his  mar- 
velous powers,  it  may  not  be  uncharitable  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a little  chicanery  in  the  mat- 
ter, as  in  the  case  of  the  fire-eaters  with  whom 
we  are  familiar  at  the  fairs  and  in  the  streets, 
and  who  doubtless  live  upon  more  reasonable 
diet  when  not  engaged  in  money-making  exhi- 
bitions. A story  is  told  of  General  Kcenigs- 
mark,  an  officer  engaged  in  one  of  the  many 
wars  waged  in  by-gone  times  by  Sweden  against 
Poland  and  Bohemia,  which  illustrates  both  the 
pig-eating  attribute  and  the  fear  which  such  an 
achievement  may  possibly  produce  in  the  minds 
of  others.  A peasant  came  to  the  King  of  Swe- 
den’s tent  during  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  offer- 
ed to  devour  a large  hog  for  the  amusement  of 
his  Majesty.  The  general,  standing  by,  said  that 
the  fellow  ought  to  be  burned  as  a sorcerer. 
Nettled  and  irritated  at  this,  the  peasant  ex- 
claimed, “If  your  Majesty  will  but  make  that 
old  gentleman  take  off  his  sword  and  spurs,  I 
will  eat  him  before  I begin  the  pig,”  accompa- 
nying this  offer  with  a vast  expansion  of  mouth 
and  jaws.  BVave  as  he  was  in  battle,  Koenigs- 
mark  could  not  stand  this ; he  beat  a hasty  re- 
treat from  the  tent,  and  hurried  to  his  own  quar- 
ters. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  Taylor,  the 
water  poet,  gave  an  account  of  one  Nicholas 
Wood,  a Kentish  man,  who  had  a power  of  stow- 
ing away  a marvelous  quantity  of  food  at  a meal. 
He  was  credited  with  having  on  one  occasion 
devoured  a whole  raw  sheep ; on  another,  three 
dozen  pigeons ; on  a third,  several  rabbits ; on 
a fourth,  eighteen  yards  of  black  pudding;  while 
on  two  other  occasions  the  quantities  set  down 
were  sixty  pounds  of  cherries  and  three  pecks  of 
damsons.  But  it  will  be  better  to  disbelieve  these 
statements,  and  attend  to  the  more  moderate 
though  still  startling  account  given  by  Taylor, 
that  “Two  loynes  of  mutton  and  one  loyne  of 
veal  were  but  as  three  sprats  to  him.  Once,  at 
Sir  Warham  St.  Leger’s  house,  he  showed  him- 
self so  violent  of  teeth  and  stomach  that  he  ate 
as  much  as  would  have  served  thirty  men,  so  that 
his  belly  was  like  to  turn  bankrupt  and  break, 
but  that  the  serving-man  turned  him  to  the  fire, 
and  anointed  his  paunch  with  grease  and  butter 
to  make  it  stretch  and  hold ; and  afterward,  be- 
ing laid  in  bed,  he  slept  eight  hours,  and  fasted 
all  the  while,  which  when  the  knight  understood 
he  commanded  him  to  be  laid  in  the  stocks,  and 
there  to  endure  as  long  as  he  had  lain  bedrid 
with  eating.  ” In  the  time  of  George  the  First 
there  was  a man  who,  in  a fit  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm, tried  to  maintain  a Lenten  fast  of  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  Breaking  down  in  this 
resolution  after  a few  days,  he  took  revenge  on 
himself  by  becoming  an  enormous  eater,  devour- 
ing large  quantities  nfcutfi  avid- 


ity. Somewhat  over  a centu^  «ga,  ft  Polish 
soldier,  presented  to  the  court  of  Saxony  as  a 
marvel  of  voracity,  one  day  ate  twenty  pounds 
of  beef  and  half  of  a roasted  calf.  About  the 
same  time  a youth  of  seventeen,  apprentice  to  a 
Thames  waterman,  ate  five  pounds  of  shoulder 
of  lamb  and  two  quarts  of  green  pease  in  fifty 
minutes.  An  achievement  of  about  equal  glut- 
tony was  that  of  a brewer’s  man,  who,  at  an  inn 
in  Aldersgate  Street,  demolished  a roast  goose  of 
six  pounds’  weight,  a quartern  loaf,  and  three 
quarts  of  porter  in  an  hour  and  eighteen  min- 
utes. Early  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  a 
watch-maker’s  apprentice,  nineteen  years  of  age, 
in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  devoured  a leg  of 
pork  weighing  six  pounds,  and  a proportionate 
quantity  of  pease  pudding,  washing  down  these 
comestibles  with  a pint  of  brandy  taken  off  in 
two  draughts.  A few  years  afterward  there  was 
a beggar  at  Gottingen  who  on  more  than  one 
occasion  ate  twelve  pounds  of  meat  at  a meal. 
After  his  death,  his  stomach,  which  was  very 
large,  was  found  to  contain  numerous  bits  of 
flint  and  other  odds  and  ends,  which  Nature  very 
properly  refused  to  recognize  as  food.  In  fact, 
setting  aside  altogether  the  real  or  alleged  eating 
up  of  a whole  sheep  or  hog,  the  instances  are 
very  numerous  in  which  a joint  sufficient  for  a 
large  family  has  disappeared  at  a meal  within  the 
unworthy  corpus  of  one  man. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  many  of  the  records 
of  voracious  eating  point  to  a morbid  craving 
which  the  person  suffers,  and  which  is  as  much 
a disease  as  the  opposite  extreme — loss  of  appe- 
tite— while  being  still  more  difficult  of  cure. 
Medical  men  have  at  hand  a stock  of  learned 
Greek  names  to  apply  to  various  manifestations 
of  the  disease.  Dr.  Copland  describes  a case 
which  came  under  his  professional  notice.  There 
were  two  children  possessing  insatiable  appetites, 
of  which  the  youngest,  seven  years  old,  was  the 
worst.  “ The  quantity  of  food  devoured  by  her 
was  astonishing.  Every  thing  that  could  be  laid 
hold  of,  even  in  its  raw  state,  was  seized  upon 
most  greedily.  Besides  other  articles,  an  un- 
cooked rabbit,  half  a pound  of  candles,  and  some 
butter  were  taken  at  one  time.  The  mother 
stated  that  this  little  girl,  who  was  apparently  in 
good  health  otherwise,  took  more  food,  if  she 
could  possibly  obtain  it,  than  the  rest  of  her 
family,  consisting  of  six  besides  herself.”  Such 
extreme  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  of 
course  very  rare. 

As  to  fire-eaters,  they  have  always  been  ex- 
hibitors rather  than  persons  possessing  a real 
liking  for  this  peculiarly  hot  kind  of  food.  There 
was  one  Powell,  very  eminent  in  this  line  of  busi- 
ness toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
It  used  to  be  jocularly  said  of  him,  that  “his 
common  food  is  brimstone  and  fire,  which  he 
licks  up  as  eagerly  as  a hungry  peasant  would  a 
mess  of  pottage ; and  such  is  his  passion  for  this 
terrible  element,  that  if  he  were  to  come  hungry 
into  your  kitchen  while  a sirloin  was  roasting, 
he  would  eat  up  the  fire  and  leave  the  beef.” 
Some  of  the  former  paragraphs  in  this  article 
contain  incidental  notices  of  persons  swallowing 
mineral  substances  of  various  kinds ; and  it  ap- 
pears that  medical  men  recognize  a disease  called 
lithophagy,  or  stone-eating.  Persons  have  been 
known  to.  devour,  not  merely  spiders  and  flies, 
toads  and  serpents,  and  other  living  creatures — 
not  merely  cotton,  hair,  paper,  and  wood,  but 
cinders,  sand,  earth,  clay,  chalk,  flint,  glass, 
stone,  musket-bullets,  and  earthen-ware.  One 
man  could  swallow  billiard-balls  and  gold  and 
silver  watches.  There  is  an  accredited  case  in 
the  medical  journals  of  New  York  for  1822,  of  a 
man  who  could  swallow  clasp-knives  with  impu- 
nity ; but  on  one  day  he  overshot  the  mark  by 
swallowing  fourteen : it  killed  him.  If  we  would 
go  into  the  particulars  of  all  these  kinds  of  vo- 
racity, we  should  have  to  establish  three  grades — 
digesting  without  mastication ; swallowing  with- 
out digesting;  and  simply  swallowing  without 
either  mastication  or  digestion.  But  every  one 
can  trace  this  matter  for  himself.  As  to  earth- 
eating, the  young  women  of  certain  lands  are 
said  to  eat  chalk  and  clay,  to  improve  their  com- 
plexions. 

Cases  have  been  known  in  which  the  limita- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  food  taken  at  once  is 
brought  about  rather  by  the  effects  of  fumes  and 
vapors  upon  the  brain  than  by  an  exhaustion  of 
the  deglutitory  powers  of  the  eater.  One  of  those 
persons  to  whom  a whole  joint  is  a mere  trifle  was 
tempted  to  accept  a wager  to  the  effect  that  he 
could  not  take  three  shillings’  worth  of  bread  and 
ale  at  a meal.  The  man  who  laid  the  wager  pro- 
vided twelve  new  hot  penny  loaves,  and  steeped 
them  in  several  quarts  of  ale.  The  effect  of  the 
ale  upon  the  hot  crumb  of  the  bread  was  such  as 
to  send  off  the  glutton  into  a drowsy  helplessness 
long  before  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  allotted 
task,  and  he  was  greatly  mortified  afterward  at 
having  lost  the  wager. 

If  the  propensity  be  really  due  to  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  system,  a morbid  craving  which 
physiologists  and  physicians  can  trace  to  an  or- 
ganic source,  the  person  is  no  more  -to  blame 
than  other  patients  suffering  under  maladies. 
But  if  he  boasts  of  his  achievements,  and  makes 
them  the  subject  of  bets,  we  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  settling  the  degree  of  reprobation  due  to 
him.  About  forty  years  ago  there  was  an  in- 
scription on  the  window  of  a small  road-side  inn, 
between  Peckham  and  Sydenham,  recording  such 
a boast ; whether  railways  and  other  novelties 
have  swept  it  away,  we  can  not  tell,  but  Hone 
described  it  thus : 

March  16, 1810, 

Thomas  Mount  Jones  dined  here,  , 

Eat  six  pounds  of  bacon,  drank  nineteen  pots  of  beer. 

It  is  nonsense,  and  a libel  upon  the  four-footed 
races,  to  call  such  exhibitions  of  gluttony  brutal 
or  beastly ; seeing  that  real  brutes  and  beasts  eat 
only  when  they  are  hungry,  and  leave  off  when 
they  have  had  enough. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Lifb  in  the  temperate  zone  is  not  without  its  trials 
—so  think  the  English,  in  view  of  the  unusual  severity 
of  the  past  winter  with  them.  For  eight  or  ten  days 
all  traffic  on  the  Thames  was  suspended,  and  when 
the  ice  broke  up,  one  might  have  imagined  himself  on 
the  banks  of  some  river  of  the  frigid  zone ; for  the 
floating  ice  soon  became  frozen  together  into  huge, 
irregular  masses.  In  Paris,  the  weather  seems  to  have 
been  equally  severe ; the  Seine  has  been  full  of  masses 
of  floating  ice.  Rome  and  Florence  have  been,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  “almost  buried  in  snow- 
storms,” though  this  statement  is  doubtless  rather 
exaggerated.  In  Danzig  the  cold  has  been  so  excess- 
ive that  theatres  were  closed.  At  Swinemunds,  the 
Baltic  was  covered  with  ice,  and  some  adventurous 
skaters  crossed  to  Hersingdorf,  a distance  of  several 
miles. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  case  of  the  ill-fated  City  of 
Boston  was  brought  up  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Among  other  facts  respecting  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
it  was  stated  that  up  to  that  time,  since  the  first  of 
January,  nine  steamships  had  been  lost,  seven  of 
which  foundered  at  sea  with  great  loss  of  life ; and 
that  most  of  these  casualties  were  due  to  the  want  of 
proper  bulk-heads,  and  a proper  check  upon  over- 
loading. 

The  “Old  Fashioned  Girl,”  Miss  L.  M.  Alcott’s  last 
work,  was  published  with  an  edition  of  12,000  copies. 
The  authoress  is  now  on  her  way  to  Italy,  with  Miss 
May  Alcott,  the  artist  by  whom  “Little  Women”  was 
illustrated. 

A magnificent  ball  has  been  given  at  Paris  by  Saida- 
ha,  a Persian,  which  cost  more  than  $20,000.  His 
lounges  were  covered  with  cashmeres  embroidered 
with  gold,  which  he  gave  away  to  the  departing 
guests.  One  “lady,"  not  caring  for  cashmere,  took 
away  a Persian  carpet.  Supper  was  served  under  a 
gilded  trellis,  bearing  ripe  grapes,  peaches,  and  cher- 
ries. 

For  fifteen  years  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  been  a 
public  reader  to  delighted  audiences.  Last  month  he 
gave  a farewell  reading  at  St.  James's  Hall,  London. 
He  remarked  in  a closing  address : “ I have  been  uni- 
formly cheered  by  the  readiest  response,  the  most 
generous  sympathy,  and  the  most  stimulating  sup- 
port Nevertheless,  I have  thought  it  well,  at  the 
full  flood-tide  of  your  favor,  to  retire  upon  those  old- 
er associations  between  us  which  date  from  much  fur- 
ther back  than  these,  and  henceforth  to  devote  myself 
exclusively  to  the  art  which  first  brought  us  together." 

Dr.  Osgood,  in  a recently  published  letter  concern- 
ing “Americans  in  Europe,”  remarks  that  titled  peo- 
ple speak  to  each  other  in  the  simplest  way,  and  only 
when  presenting  distinguished  persons  to  others  is 
the  full  title  given.  “I  think,"  he  says,  “that  it  is 
good-breeding  in  England  to  address  a distinguished 
person  once  by  his  title,  and  afterward  to  say  ‘ you’ 
or  * Sir.’  I heard  Tyndall,  the  philosopher,  address 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a public  meeting,  and  after 
calling  him  ‘ Your  Royal  Highness’  once  or  twice,  he 
spoke  to  him  simply  as  ‘Sir,’  which  I thought  was  a 
slip  of  the  tongue,  until  I learned  otherwise,  and  was 
assured  that  it  was  proper  even  to  speak  to  the  Queen 
as  ‘Madame,’  after  addressing  her  as  ‘Your  Majesty.' 
These  are  little  matters ; but  they  are  becoming  more 
important  as  the  best-bred  people  in  Europe  and 
America  are  coming  together,  and  we  wish  to  be  mu- 
tually agreeable." 

Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  whose  death  has 
recently  taken  place,  suffered,  from  the  age  of  eight- 
een, with  an  affection  of  the  spine,  which  caused  se- 
vere torture  and  partial  paralysis,  and  finally  culmin- 
ated in  loss  of  sight  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he 
maintained  a wonderful  cheerfulness,  and  continued 
to  retain  an  undiminished  interest  in  all  his  affairs. 
All  the  journals  of  the  day  were  read  to  him ; his 
memory  was  singularly  retentive,  and  his  judgment 
acute.  His  opinion  in  matters  of  politics  and  finance 
was  highly  valued ; and  his  magnificent  house  in  Par- 
is was  the  constant  resort  of  the  political  and  literary 
celebrities  of  France  and  Germany. 

Bleeding  from  the  nose  is  always  regarded  as  an 
unwelcome  event,  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hall,  it 
always  is  beneficial,  preventing  headache  or  more  se- 
rious illness,  and  sometimes  arresting  apoplexy  and 
sudden  death.  Therefore  it  should  not  be  immedi- 
ately arrested.  When  the  nose  threatens  to  bleed  ex- 
cessively, it  can  sometimes  be  arrested  by  putting  the 
feet  in  hot  water,  or  by  applying  a mustard  plaster  be- 
tween the  shoulders. 

The  eagerness  of  the  freedmen  for  learning  is  equal- 
ed only  by  their  eagerness  for  land;  and  they  are 
gaining  a foothold  on  Southern  ground.  On  the  isl- 
ands near  Charleston  2000  families  have  paid  for  their 
little  farms.  During  the  last  year  200  have  bought 
places  near  Augusta,  and  a greater  number  have  put 
up  houses  near  Atlanta.  Of  the  $12,000,000  which  the 
freedmen’s  banks  have  taken  at  least  one-half  has  been 
saved  for  actual  investment.  It  is  drawn  out  mainly 
to  buy  homes. 

Report  tells  of  some  barbarians  in  a west-of-En- 
gland  town,  who  deserve  expulsion  from  civilized  soci- 
ety. Daring  some  recent  skating  a lady  broke  through 
the  ice,  and  a skatesman  in  attendance  pulled  her  half 
out;  but,  finding  that  she  would  not  or  could  not  give 
him  any  thing  if  he  rescued  her,  pushed  her  in  again  ! 
When,  finally,  she  was  rescued  by  others,  a cabman 
charged  her  double  fare  for  carrying  her  home ! 

At  a criminal  trial  in  France  not  long  ago  a witness 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  from  religious  scruples,  de- 
claring that  she  was  a Quaker.  As  that  sect  is  quite 
unknown  in  France,  no  provision  appears  to  have 
been  made  for  such  an  eventuality.  The  court,  in 
consequence,  had  to  deliberate  on  the  point,  and  at 
length  decided— with  the  consent  of  the  public  pros- 
ecutor, the  jury,  and  the  advocates  of  the  prisoners— 
to  receive  the  testimony  of  the  witness  as  simple  in- 
formation, but  not  as  legal  evidence. 

The  genuine  asphalt  roads  of  Paris  are  admirable, 
and  the  material  of  which  they  are  made  possesses 
points  of  great  interest.  The  French  asphalt  is  a car- 
bonate of  lime  or  chalk,  naturally  impregnated  with 
bituminous  matter.  Extensive  beds  of  this  deposit 
are  found  at  Seyssel  and  Pyrimont,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  between  the  French  fortress  Bellegrade 
and  the  town  of  Culloz.  Large  amounts  of  this  rock 
nre  quarried  and  sent  to  the  French  capital,  where  it 
is  used  in  making  the  beautiful  pavements  which  now 


adorn  some  of  the  streets  of  that  city.  In  heating 
asphalt  rock  to  about  212°  it  disintegrates,  and  by  the 
Boftening  of  the  bitumen  it  turns  into  a sort  of  a brown 
dust  If  in  that  state,  while  the  dust  is  yet  hot,  it  is 
compressed  in  a mould,  the  particles  will  stick  togeth- 
er, and  the  matter  will  resume  again,  in  cooling,  its 
general  appearance,  hardness,  and  all  the  properties 
of  primitive  rock,  while  it  retains  the  shape  of  the 
mould.  At  the  present  time  the  whole  surface  of  Paris 
asphalt  streets  comprises  about  133,333  square  yards. 

The  day  of  women’s  rights  and  minors’  privileges  is 
dawning  in  Connecticut.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
members  of  a Congregational  church  in  Greenwich, 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  deacons,  it  was  contended  • 
by  some  that  women  and  minors,  when  members  of 
the  church,  were  entitled  to  vote  for  officers.  After 
quite  a stormy  debate  it  became  evident  that  a major- 
ity were  disposed  to  grant  the  privilege  of  ecclesias- 
tic suffrage  to  the  new  claimants,  and  a resolution  to 
that  effect  was  passed. 

An  English  earl’s  daughter  has  raised  a new  scan- 
dal by  eloping  with  the  organist  of  a Catholic  chapel. 
The  organist  is  of  “the  plainest  possible  pattern,"  is 
twenty-three,  and  an  Irishman.  The  Lady  Blanche  is 
twenty-six,  and  the  marriage  has  now  been  celebra- 
ted in  legal  form,  causing  strange  stories  to  be  circu- 
lated iu  the  upper  circles. 

The  new  fire-alarm  boxes  have  confused  the  ideas 
of  some  unsophisticated  country  people.  The  other 
day  a verdant-looking  individual  was  seen  attempt- 
ing to  insert  a letter  in  one  of  the  Broadway  boxes. 

A policeman,  thinking  he  was  on  evil  bent,  valiantly 
collared  him,  but  was  forced  to  let  him  depart  unin- 
jured when  explanation  was  made. 

There  is  very  good  philosophy  in  what  a poor  man 
once  said : “ When  a stranger  treats  me  rudely  I com- 
fort myself  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  not  myself  he 
slights,  but  my  old  shabby  coat  and  hat,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  have  no  particular  claims  to  admiration. 

So  if  my  hat  and  coat.choose  to  fret  about  it,  let  them ; 
it  is  nothing  to  me.” 

A little  fellow  of  three  years  was  taken  to  church 
for  the  first  time.  On  his  return  home  his  father  said, 
“Well,  Charlie,  how  did  you  like  the  minister  ?”  “ Not 
very  well,”  replied  the  child.  “Didn’t  you?  Why 
not?”  “.Why  he  spoke  so  loud  I couldn’t  hear  him,” 
said  Charlie,  with  a grave  face.  Parents  little  imag- 
ine how  difficult  it  is  for  a young  child  to  understand 
the  forced  style  and  pulpit  tones  of  most  ministers,  or 
even  to  get  any  correct  ideas  from  words  that  are  sim- 
ple enough  to  adults.  Another  little  boy  could  not 
remember  the  text  exactly,  but  thought  it  was  “ some- 
thing about  a hawk  between  two  pigeons."  It  was, 

“ Why  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  f” 

At  the  present  time,  when  disasters  at  sea  are 
awakening  so  much  painful  interest,  a recently-in- 
vented life-saving  device  is  worthy  of  attention.  The 
invention  consists  in  so  constructing  a part  or  the 
whole  of  the  hurricane-deck  that  it  may  be  readily  de- 
tached from  the  vessel  if  she  should  sink ; and,  being 
buoyant,  will  serve  as  a raft,  on  which  the  passengers 
may  take  refuge.  The  hurricane-deck  is  constructed 
with  double  walls,  between  which  air-vessels  or  cork 
may  be  placed  to  increase  the  buoyancy  of  the  raft ; 
and  it  is  so  secured  to  the  vessel  that  it  may  be  in- 
stantaneously detached.  A suitable  supply  of  pro- 
visions, and  other  things  necessary,  should  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  wells  in  the  deck.  This  invention  was 
patented  November,  1869. 

An  exchange  says  that  a great  economy  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  bread  is  secured  by  the  following  process : 
Gluten  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  is  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  water  from  bran,  and  the  flour  is 
kneaded  with  this  infusion,  whereby  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  more  bread  is  obtained.  The  bread, 
of  course,  is  not  so  white  as  that  of  first  quality,  but 
is  much  more  nutritious.  ^ 

The  walls  of  Sebastopol  have  now  been  complete- 
ly restored,  and  upward  of  three  hundred  houses 
built  in  place  of  those  ruined  by  the  bombardment 
A new  marble  church,  in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  has 
also  been  erected  in  the  church-yard  of  the  town.  The 
funds  for  the  construction  of  this  building  were  raised 
by  a public  subscription  in  the  whole  of  Russia.  The 
chief  of  the  subscribers  was  the  Princess  Wassiltchy- 
koff,  who  gave  up  for  that  purpose  the  whole  of  her 
year’s  pension,  amounting  to  15,000  rubles.  A sum 
of  200,000  rubles  in  all  was  expended  on  the  building. 
The  principal  monument  in  the  church-yard  is  that 
of  Prince  Michael  Gortchakoff.  On  it  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription : “ Here  lie,  among  warriors,  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  the  man  who  prevented  the  enemies 
of  our  country  from  penetrating  to  this  spot.”  The 
tombstones  of  the  men  are  all  alike  in  shape  and 
size,  and  each  of  them  bears  this  inscription : “ Grave 
of  our  brothers.” 

His  Holiness  the  Pope  remarked  the  other  day,  re- 
ferring to  the  bishops  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council : “In 
their  eagerness  to  make  me  infallible  they  will  make 
me  fail!"  The  bishops  cost  the  Pope  somewhere 
about  23,000  francs  (.£1000)  daily,  so  that  he  has  had 
to  pay  for  two  months’  barren  discussion  the  pretty 
little  sum  of  1,500,000  francs. 

The  Empress’s  Grand  Prize  of  10,000  francs,  given 
this  year  for  the  first  time  by  the  French  Geographic- 
al Society,  has  just  been  awarded  to  M.  De  Lesseps. 

On  receiving  the  medal  which  accompanies  the  prize, 

M.  De  Lesseps  announced  that  he  would  devote  the 
sum  of  money  to  the  expedition  which  the  Society  is 
about  to  undertake  into  Central  Africa. 

The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  Charles  Dickens, 
who  was  once  present  at  a dinner-party  where  a 
young  writer  inveighed  against  the  world  generally, 
in  a very  “ forcible  feeble  manner.”  During  a pause 
in  this  philippic  against  the  human  race,  Dickens  said 
across  the  table,  in  the  most  self-congratulatory  of 

tones : “I  say, , what  a lucky  thing  it  is  you  and 

I don’t  belong  to  it.  It  reminds  me,"  continued  the 
author  of  “ Pickwick,”  “ of  two  men  who  on  a raised 
scaffold  were  awaiting  the  final  delicate  attention  of 
the  hangman;  the  notice  of  one  was  aroused  by  ob- 
serving that  a bull  had  got  into  the  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, and  was  busily  engaged  in  tossing  one  here  and 
another  there;  whereupon  he  said  to  the  other,  ‘I 
say,  Bill,  hou>  lucky  it  is  for  us  that  we  are  up  here  /* " 

Ali  Pasha  Monbarek,  the  Minister  of  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  has  purchased  30,000  volumes  in  London  and 
Pa  rip,  t^g^q^pubjli<jHlif|rj  at  Cairo,  the  only  one 
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STEAMSHIP  LIFE-OILING  THE  BINNACLE. 


STEAMSHIP  LIFE-TAKING  IT  EASY. 


ping  and  cawing  about  the'  prow,  and  the  great 
fish  which  now  and  then  leap  in  the  broad  path 
of  the  ship.  Some  of  the  faces  in  the  picture 
are  unmistakably  German,  others  as  clearly  Hi- 
bernian : the  old  man  with  the  little  girl  is  con- 
tented, patient,  interested,  and  the  German  em- 
igrants all  seem  quiet  and  hopeful.  The  Irish 
in  the  back-ground  are  chattering  after  the  cus- 
tom of  their  race,  not  quite  so  neat  as  their  Ger- 
man companions,  but  far  more  boisterous  and 
lively.  The  group  in  the  centre  is  evidently 
composed  of  disappointed  Fenians  returning  to 
this  country. 


of  home  education.  Our  race  is  essentially  slav- 
ish ; it  is  the  nature  of  all  of  us  to  believe  blind- 
ly in  what  we  love,  rather  than  in  that  which  we 
think  most  wise.  We  are  indignant  when  others 
pry  into  our  idols,  and  criticise  them  w ith  im- 
punity, just  as  a savage  flies  to  arms  when  a mis- 
sionary picks  his  fetich  to  pieces.  Women  are 
far  more  strongly  influenced  by  these  feelings 
than  men ; they  are  blinder  partisans  and  more 
servile  followers  of  custom.  Happy  are  they 
whose  mothers  did  not  intensify  their  naturally 
slavish  dispositions  in  childhood,  by  the  frequent 
use  of  phrases  such  as,  “Do  not  ask  questions 
about  this  or  that,  for  it  is  wrong  to  doubt;” 
but  who  showed  them,  by  practice  and  teaching, 
that  inquiry  may  be  absolutely  free  without  be- 
ing irreverent,  that  reverence  for  truth  is  the  pa- 
rent of  free  inquiry,  and  that  indifference  or  in- 
sincerity in  the  search  after  truth  is  one  of  the 
most  degrading  of  sins.  It  is  clear  that  a child 
brought  up  under  the  influences  I have  described 
is  far  more  likely  to  succeed  as  a scientific  man 
than  one  who  was  reared  under  the  curb  of  dog- 
matic authority.  Of  twro  men  with  equal  abil- 
ities, the  one  who  had  a truth-loving  mother 
would  be  the  more  likely  to  follow  the  career  of 
science ; while  the  other,  if  bred  up  under  ex- 
tremely narrowing  circumstances,  would  become 
as  the  gifted  children  in  China,  nothing  better 
than  a student  and  professor  of  some  dead  liter- 
ature. 


brave  stand  made  by  the  little  Danish  army 
against  the  overwhelming  odds  brought  by  its 
gigantic  neighbor.  But  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  reflect  how  peaceful,  industrious,  and  vir- 
tuous is  the  modern  Dane,  yet  losing  none  of  his 
ancient  courage — how  thoroughly  domestic  in 
his  habits,  yet  ever  ready  to  obey  when  patriot- 
ism calls  him  from  the  happy  contentment  of 
home,  we  shall  then  better  appreciate  the  touch- 
ing story  suggested  by  this  picture.  We  need 
not  stop  to  point  out  the  true  womanly  refine- 
ment shown  in  the  artist’s  treatment  of  her 
theme.  The  life  of  the  wounded  man,  perhaps, 
still  hangs  in  the  balance ; but,  if  he  recover, 
he  will  surely  owe  more  to  the  soothing,  gentle 
nursing  of  that  true-hearted  girl  now  reading  to 
him  from  the  Book  of  Life  than  to  the  surgeon’s 
skill.  We  may,  however,  in  illustration  of  the 
picture,  remind  the  reader  that  generally  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  the  act  of  betrothal  is  re- 
garded far  more  seriously  than  our  American 
“engagement”  between  lovers. 


STEAMSHIP  LIFE. 

We  gave  last  week  an  illustration  of  the  mis- 
eries and  discomforts  attendant  upon  a steerage 
passage  across  the  Atlantic  in  one  of  the  large 
steamers  that  ply  between  Europe  and  this  coun- 
try ; this  week  we  give  several  sketches  of  other 
scenes  to  be  witnessed  on  every  voyage.  The 
first  represents  a group  of  passengers  endeavor- 
ing to  while  away  the  tedious  time  by  sleeping. 
Protected  from  the  sharp  ocean  air  by  heavy 
shawls  and  wrappers,  the  family  is  huddled  to- 
gether on  a bench  on  deck.  They  have  no  senti- 
ment for  the  poetry  of  the  “dark  blue  ocean;” 
and  if  they  apostrophized  the  wraves  at  all,  it 
would  not  be  to  bid  them  “roll  on."  Another 
sketch  shows  some  of  the  more  interested  pas- 
sengers eagerly  watching  the  oiling  of  the  bin- 
nacle, while  the  mate  supervises,  with  a critical 
eye,  the  delicate  operation. 

None  of  those  on  board  enjoy  a warm  and  sun- 
ny day  more  than  the  poor  steerage  passengers, 
who  come  up  from  their  close  quarters  and  crowd 
the  forward  part  of  the  ship  to  obtain  a breath 
of  pure  air  and  a pleasant  outlook  upon  the  sea. 
Hundreds  of  them  may  be  seen,  on  such  a day, 
grouped  about  on  the  little  prow  deck,  gazing 
delightedly  on  the  prospect,  sewing,  or  singing, 
or  smoking,  or  holding  up  their  children  so  that 
they  too  may  have  a look  over  the  high  steam- 
er’s side,  and  watch  the  spray,  the  sea-gulls  flap- 


A  WOUNDED  DANISH  SOLDIER. 

The  picture  from  which  our  illustration  with 
the  above  title  is  engraved  is  a reminiscence  of 
the  campaign  in  Holstein,  and  will  remind  our 
readers  of  many  similar  episodes  of  our  own  re- 
cent war.  It  was  painted  by  Madame  Jeri- 
chau,  wife  of  the  eminent  Danish  sculptor,  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  meritorious  of  the 
works  that  have  placed  her  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  female  artists.  The  circumstances  of  the 
Prussian  war  against  Denmark  are  not  yet  for- 
gotten. Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of 
Prussia’s  claim  to  the  territory  in  dispute,  it  was 
pressed  with  an  overbearing  insolence  which  no 
nation  retaining  its  self-respect  could  admit,  ex- 
cept on  compulsion ; and  we  all  recollect  the 


THE  MOTHERS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

It  appears  to  be  very  important  to  success  in 
science  that  a man  should  have  an  able  mother. 
I believe  the  reason  to  be,  that  a child  so  cir- 
cumstanced has  the  good  fortune  to  be  delivered 
from  the  ordinary  narrowing,  partisan  influences 
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1 distinguished  in  counsel  and  on  many 

battle-fields  for  his  courage.” 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1 863 
General  Thomas  especially  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Chattanooga 
campaign.  But  for  his  wise  precau- 
tions Rosecrans  could  never  have 
concentrated  his  army  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  must  have  been  over- 
come in  detail  by  Bragg.  Rose- 
crans would  have  it  that  Bragg  was 
retreating  in  confusion  into  Georgia. 
But  Thomas  knew  better.  When 
the  army  was  finally  concentrated  at 
Chickamauga  General  Thomas  com- 
manded the  left  wing,  which  he  held 
in  position  on  the  19th  of  September, 
retrieving  the  battle  which  Rose- 
crans had  already  given  up  as  lost. 
In  October  Thomas  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, succeeding  Rosecrans. 

In  the  Atlanta  campaign,  early  in 
1864,  Thomas  took  a prominent  part. 
After  its  successful  completion  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  setting  out  for  his 
I March  to  the  Sea,  sent  Thomas  back 
to  Nashville  to  attend  to  Hood, 
who  had  succeeded  General  Bragg. 

, Hood’s  design  was  to  compel  Sher- 
man’s  retreat  by  a hold  march  north- 
ward,  looking  to  the  occupation  of 
illicit:  Nashville. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Nash- 
i|!!!!!!|  ville,  near  the  close  of  1864,  gave 
General  Thomas  his  most  character- 
istic  distinction.  He  will  ever  be 
||slj||||  known  as  “the  hero  of  Nashville.” 

Patience  before  the  battle,  when 
the  wiseacres  at  Washington  were 
clamoring  for  an  immediate  advance 
on  his  part,  was  not  less  remarkable 
than  his  tactics  on  the  battle-field  aft- 
t|!!!!l|j|  er  that  he  had  mustered  all  his  forces 
and  entered  upon  the  conflict.  His 
i|||||||!|  victory  over  Hood  was  the  most  com- 
HHh|  plete  victory  of  the  war.  Hood’s 
HHI||  forces  were  utterly  demoralized,  and 
^■glllll  the  rebel  power  in  the  Southwest  nev- 
Bp&xily  er  recovered  from  the  blow.  For  this 
Thomas  was  made  a Major-General 
o in  the  regular  army. 

||S||o  Since  the  close  of  the  war  General 
> Thomas  has  been  assigned  to  depart- 
ment  duty  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
and  latterly  in  California.  During  the 
few  weeks  preceding  his  death  he  en- 
joyed remarkably  good  health ; but  on 
the  28th,  at  half  past  five  o’clock,  p.m.  , 
hewas  seized  with  a fit  of  apoplexy  while  attending 
to  business  in  his  office.  In  less  than  three  hours 
after  the  attack  he  died.  His  death  is  truly  a 
national  calamity.  As  a man  and  as  a soldier 
his  character  is  unreproached  and  irreproachable. 


GEN.  GEORGE  H.  THOMAS. 

On  the  29th  of  March  the  sorrow- 
ful intelligence  was  communicated  to 
us  of  the  death  of  Major-General 
George  H.  Thomas.  He  died  at 
eight  o’clock  on  the  28th,  from  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  at  San  Francisco, 
his  post  of  duty. 

General  Thomas  was  born  on  July 
31,  1816,  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton, Virginia.  In  his  early  boyhood 
he  accepted  a subordinate  position 
under  his  uncle,  the  clerk  of  the 
county,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
menced the  study  of  law.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  he  was  a native 
of  Virginia,  belonging,  as  did  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee,  to  a wealthy 
and  respectable  family  of  that  State. 
Like  General  Lee,  also,  he  was  sent 
from  Virginia  to  West  Point,  where 
he  graduated  June  30,  1840,  ranking 
twelfth  in  a class  of  forty-two. 

His  military  career  previous  to  our 
Civil  War  is  soon  told.  Immediately 
after  his  graduation  at  West  Point  he 
took  part  in  the  Indian  campaign  in 
Florida,  serving  as  Lieutenant.  He 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  for  gallant  conduct  in  the 
several  conflicts  at  Monterey,  on  the 
21st,  22d,  and  23d  of  September, 
1846,  was  brevetted  Captain.  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1847,  he  was  brevetted  Ma- 
jor “ for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.” 

November,  1860,  found  Thomas 
in  Texas.  General  Twiggs  had  sur- 
rendered, and  Major  Thomas  at  Car- 
lisle Barracks  took  command  of  the 
Sixth  Cavalry,  and  entered  into  the 
great  conflict  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  We  do  not  purpose  in 
this  brief  sketch  to  follow  his  military 
career  during  the  Civil  War  in  all  its 
details.  Unlike  General  Lee,  he  did 
not  consider  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
his  allegiance  to  the  nation  to  that 
which  he  owed  to  Virginia.  On  May 
3,  1861,  we  find  him  Colonel  of  the 
Fifth  Cavalry  (the  old  Second),  in  the 
place  of  General  Lee,  who  had  re- 


MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  H.  THOMAS. 


eral  April  25,  1 862,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
we  find  him  in  command  of  a corps  under  Rose- 
crans’s  command.  In  the  official  report  of  the 
battle  of  Stone  River  General  Rosecrans  al- 
luded to  General  Thomas  as  “ true  and  prudent, 


Spring,  in  January,  1862,  he  moved  forward 
and,  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  occupied 
Nashville.  On  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of 
Pittsburg  Landing  he  commanded  the  reserve  of 
the  Union  army.  He  was  made  a Major-Gen- 
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INFALLIBLE  RELIOa 

Am.  men  are  more  or  less  fond  of  relics.  D0 
not  most  of  us  look  with  interest  on  the  garment 
of  distinguished  people  who  lived  before  us  ? No 
wonder  that  the  Romish  Church,  speculating  on 
all  emotions  and  weaknesses  of  the  human  mind, 
should  have  availed  itself  of  this  predilection. 

The  old  Romans  and  Greeks  had -their  holy 
relics,  and  some  were  almost  Roman  Catholic ; 
for  instance,  the  egg  of  Leda.  The  Indians  car- 
ried on  bloody  wars  about  a monstrous  supernat- 
ual  tooth  of  Buddha.  The  Mohammedans  pre- 
serve the  standard,  arms,  clothes,  beard,  and  two 
teeth  of  their  prophet.  In  the  Christian  church, 
however,  we  find  no  trace  of  this  relic-culture 
before  the  Emperor  Constantine.  According  to 
the  legend,  he  saw  a cross  with  a victory-prom- 
ising inscription  in  the  sky,  and  adopted  it  as  a 
standard.  He  conquered,  and  became  a Chris- 
tian. From  that  time  the  cross  became  the 
symbol  of  the  Christians. 

The  mother  of  the  Emperor,  Helena,  discov- 
ered the  true  cross ; so,  at  least,  we  are  told  by 
late  papal  authors.  Contemporary  historians, 
however,  do  not  say  one  word  about  this  remark- 
able discovery.  According  to  the  legend,  not 
only  was  the  true  cross  discovered,  but  also  the 
crosses  of  the  two  thieves  who  were  crucified 
with  our  Saviour.  They  were  all  found  togeth- 
er ; but  as  the  inscription  affixed  by  Pilate  was 
not  forthcoming,  the  finders  were  at  a loss  how 
to  discover  the  true  cross.  The  priests,  how- 
ever, found  a way  to  solve  this  difficulty.  They 
laid  a sick  man  on  one  of  the  crosses,  and,  be- 
hold ! he  became  worse ; from  which  they  con- 
cluded that  they  had  struck  on  the  cross  of  the 
thief  who  taunted  Christ.  When  the  sick  man 
was  laid  on  another  of  the  crosses,  he  became 
much  better ; but  when  he  was  laid  on  the  third, 
he  jumped  up  quite  well.  There  could  not  be 
any  doubt  of  which  was  the  true  cross  after  this. 

The  graves  of  the  Apostles  were  likewise  dis- 
covered, and  the  bodies  of  some  of  them  too. 
Very  pious  people  even  succeeded  in  entering 
into  direct  communication  with  the  saints.  A 
woman  at  St.  Maurin,  for  instance,  who  had 
chosen  St.  John  the  Baptist  for  her  patron,  in- 
voked him  for  three  years  every  day ! imploring 
him  to  let  her  have  only  a little  bit  of  his  body, 
for  which  he  had  no  further  use.  The  saint 
would  not  listen  to  her  prayers.  At  last  the 
woman  got  desperate — as  even  pious  women  will 
sometimes,  if  they  can  not  have  their  own  way — 
and  vowed  that  she  would  not  touch  food  until 
the  saint  fulfilled  her  prayer.  She  kept  her  vow 
for  seven  days,  and  was  nearly  at  her  last  gasp, 
when  she  found  on  the  altar  the  thumb  of  the 
saint!  Three  bishops  wrapped  this  holy  relic 
very  reverentially  in  linen,  and  three  drops  of 
blood  fell  from  it — one  drop  per  bishop. 

Some  saints  have  had  several  skeletons.  That 
of  St.  Denis,  for  instance,  exists  in  duplicate 
at  the  present  time;  besides  a third  head  in 
Prague,  and  a fourth  head  in  Bamberg,  while 
Munich  can  boast  of  a hand  of  his.  This  re- 
markable saint,  therefore,  had  two  perfect  bod- 
ies, four  heads,  and  five  hands ; it  can  not  pos- 
sibly be  otherwise ; for  each  of  these  relics  has 
to  show  for  its  genuineness  a document  of  au- 
thenticity from  an  infallible  Pope. 

Albertus  Magnus,  Bishop  of  Regensburg,  de- 
voted a great  deal  of  learning  to  investigations 
about  the  bodily  appearance  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
and  to  trying  to  find  out  what  kind  of  eyes  and 
hair  she  had.  As  the  present  compiler  does  not 
feel  inclined  to  read  the  eight  hundred  books  left 
to  us  of  this  gentleman’s  writings,  he  does  not 
know  the  result  of  his  researches ; but,  accord- 
ing to  the  specimens  of  her  hair,  testified  to  by 
popes  as  genuine,  it  must  have  been  piebald ; 
for  the  infallible  relics  of  it  are  fair,  red,  brown, 
and  black. 

The  most  ponderous  relic  left  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  her  house,  now  in  Loretto.  This  house 
stood  once,  of  course,  in  Palestine ; but,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  angels  carried  it  to  Italy. 
They  placed  it  first  at  Tersatto,  near  Fiume; 
but  in  the  year  1297  they  transported  it  to  Lo- 
retto. It  is  a wonderful  circumstance  that  the 
houses  of  Palestine  of  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
should  have  so  exactly  resembled  the  peasants’ 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loretto.  It  is 
enshrined  now  in  a magnificent  church,  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  pilgrims  flock  there, 
to  stir  their  rosaries  in  the  mug  of  the  infant 
Christ,  and  to  depose  a more  or  less  consider- 
able sum  on  the  altar. 

The  credulity  of  people  in  the  matter  of  relics 
really  surpasses  belief.  One  monk,  by  name 
Eiselin,  traveled  in  1500  in  Wurtemburg,  ex- 
hibiting to  the  faithful  a pinion  of  the  wing  of 
the  Archangel  Gabriel.  Who  kissed  it  (and  of 
course  paid  for  it)  could  not  be  seized  by  the 
plague.  When  staying  in  the  little  town  of 
Aldingen  this  precious  relic  was  stoleu  from 
him.  Eiselin,  however,  was  not  at  a loss ; be- 
fore the  very  eyes  of  his  hostess,  he  filled  his 
empty  casket  with  hay,  and  exhibited  it  as  hay 
from  the  manger  in  Bethlehem.  All  the  faith- 
ful thronged  to  kiss  it,  and  the  hostess  among 
them ; so  that  the  monk  whispered,  full  of  as- 
tonishment, into  her  ear:  “Even  you,  sweet- 
heart?” 

At  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  world  was 
overflowed  with  relics.  Whenever  a town  in  the 
Holy  Land  was  conquered,  the  crusaders  looked 
• first  for  relics,  as  more  precious  than  golden 
gems.  Lewis  the  Saint  made  two  unfortunate 
crusades,  but  he  comforted  himself  with  the  rel- 
ics he  brought  home.  These  were : some  splint- 
ers from  the  cross,  a few  nails,  the  sponge,  the 
purple  coat  which  the  mocking  soldiers  threw  over 
the  shoulders  of  Christ,  and  the  thorn  crown. 
These  holy  things  he  acquired  for  immense  suras. 
When  they  arrived  he  and  his  whole  court  went 
out  barefoot  as  far  as  Vincennes  to  meet  them. 

Henry  the  Lion  brought  many  relics  to  Bruns- 
wick: uraong  themllhfc^llaibh^bfe^ark,  for 


which  the  Venetians  offered  in  vain  one  hundred 
thousand  ducats. 

The  whole  wardrobe  of  our  Saviour,  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  of  St.  Joseph,  and  of  many  saints 
♦urned  up,  certified  by  infallibility.  The  holy 
laiise  was  found,  with  which  the  Roman  knight 
Longiaus  wounded  the  body ; also  the  handker- 
chief of  St.  Veronica,  which  she  handed  to  Christ 
to  wipe  hia  face  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Gol- 
gotha, and  on  which  he  left  the  impression  of  his 
features.  This  handkerchief  must  have  been  at 
least  fifty  yards  long,  to  judge  from  the  pieces 
(always  certified  by  Infallibility)  which  are  shown 
at  different  places.  The  dish  of  emerald  was 
found,  which  was  presented  to  Solomon  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  and  from  which  Christ  ate  the 
Easter  lamb;  the  vater-pots  were  found  from 
the  wedding  at  Cana,  and  they  were  still  filled 
with  wine.  There  exist  so  many  splinters  of  the 
cross,  and  so  many  nails  from  it,  that  it  is  sup- 
posed a man-of-war  does  not  contain  more  wood 
and  iron.  Thorns  from  the  crown  were  found 
in  great  quantity,  and  some  of  them  bled  every 
holy  Friday.  The  cup  from  which  Christ  drank 
when  he  instituted  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  dis- 
covered, together  with  some  of  the  bread  left 
from  that  repast.  The  dice  which  the  soldiers 
used  for  casting  lots  for  the  garments  were  also 
found,  and  likewise  the  unseamed  tunic.  There 
exist  tunics  at  Triers,  Argenteuil,  St.  Jago,  Rome, 
and  many  other  places.  All  have  a certificate 
from  Infallibility. 

There  were  also  found  infallible  shirts  of  the 
Virgin,  as  large  as  carriers’  frocks.  Her  very 
precious  wedding-ring  was  shown  at  Perusa,  to- 
gether with  a pair  of  very  neat  slippers,  and  a 
pair  of  verj  large  red  slippers,  which  she  wore 
when  paying  a visit  to  St.  Elizabeth.  Milk  of 
Mary  was  discovered  in  great  abundance,  and 
Divine  blood — sometimes  in  single  drops,  some- 
times bottled.  There  exist  also  the  infallible 
swaddling-clothes,  a very  small  pair  of  infallible 
breeches  of  St.  Joseph,  and  his  carpenter’s  tools. 
One  of  the  thirty  silver  pieces,  the  price  of  the 
awful  treachery  of  Judas,  has  also  been  pre- 
served, together  with  the  rope — twelve  feet  long 
and  rather  too  thin — by  which  the  traitor  hanged 
himself ; also,  his  very  small  empty  purse.  Even 
the  perch  turned  up  on  which  the  cock  crew  which 
startled  the  conscience  of  the  Prince  of  Apostles ; 
even  the  stone  with  which  the  evil  one  tempted 
our  Lord  in  the  desert ; even  the  basin  in  which 
Pilate  washed  his  hands ; even  the  bones  of  the 
ass  on  which  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  was  made. 
There  were  even  revealed  relics  from  the  Old 
Testament  which  had  lain  safely  hidden  vast 
numbers  of  years.  For  instance : the  staff  with 
which  Moses  parted  the  Red  Sea ; manna  from 
the  desert ; the  beard  of  Noah ; a piece  of  the 
rock  from  which  Moses  drew  water. 

The  belief  of  the  benighted  people  in  these 
relics  was  so  strong  that  the  priests  could  even 
venture  to  show,  not  merely  absurdly  improbable, 
but  manifestly  impossible  relics ; there  once  were 
on  exhibition,  and  are  even  now  in  some  coun- 
tries, such  relics  as  the  dagger  and  buckles  of 
the  Archangel  Michael ; something  of  the  breath 
of  our  Saviour  preserved  in  a box  ; a bottle  of 
Egyptian  darkness;  something  of  the  sound  of 
the  bells  chiming  at  the  entry  into  Jerusalem ; 
a beam  of  the  star  which  conducted  the  wise  men 
from  the  East  to  Bethlehem ; something  of  the 
Word  that  had  become  flesh ; sighs  of  Joseph, 
breathed  forth  when  he  had  to  plane  very  knotty 
boards ; the  thorn  in  the  flesh  which  so  greatly 
troubled  St.  Paul. 

In  Germany  alone  there  were  nearly  one  hun- 
dred wonder-working  images  of  the  Virgin,  but 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  at  Loretto,  in  the 
house  already  mentioned.  It  is  ascribed  to  St. 
Luke,  and  is  most  carefully  cut  out  of  cedar 
wood,  and  is  dyed  black  by  the  smoke  of  many 
millions  of  wax-candles  burned  there  by  pil- 
grims. The  next  celebrated  image  is  at  St. 
Jago  de  Compostella,  where  you  might  have 
seen,  but  a few  years  ago,  thirty  thousand  pil- 
grims at  once ; none  of  whom  dared  to  approach 
it  empty-handed. 


EATING  AT  A LUNCHEON  BAR. 

There  are  some  persons  who  enter  a luncheon 
bar  with  a knowingness  and  a deliberation  which 
indicate  that  they  are  about  to  lay  out  the  lim- 
ited space  of  time  available  for  the  luncheon  bar 
to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  They  select 
the  best  bar,  and  at  the  best  bar  they  select  the 
best  things.  With  a cool,  critical  eye  they  run 
down  the  bill  of  fare,  and  with  instinctive  judg- 
ment make  a selection  which  reflects  credit  on 
their  taste.  But  if  a man  is  exceedingly  busy, 
or  very  much  occupied  in  mind,  he  has  no  time 
for  this.  He  has  perhaps  staid  at  his  post  un- 
til faintness,  or  the  gnawing  tooth  of  hunger,  has 
absolutely  driven  him  from  liis  work  to  the  lunch- ' 
eon  bar ; and  thus  he  has  a wandering  eye  and 
a preoccupied  air.  He  has  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  he  is  eating,  whether  roast  or  boiled,  joint 
or  entree.  He  satisfies  a brute,  canine  instinct, 
and  retires.  Such  a man  has  been  known  to 
come  to  a luncheon  bar  with  a pen  behind  his  ear. 
Such  a one  always  brings  a note-book,  some 
memoranda,  or  a pocketful  of  letters  with  him. 
Such  a one  has  a business  friend  with  him ; and 
they  will  continue  their  discussion  or  negotiation 
in  the  brief  allotment  of  time  apportioned  to  re- 
fection. They  are  probably  lean,  unwholesome- 
looking  men,  with  bodily  disorganization  of  some 
sort  setting  in,  chiefly  because  they  bolt  their 
food  whole,  and  allow’  no  time  for  digestion.  I 
know  of  an  invalid  of  this  sort,  who,  in  solemn 
repentance  for  his  ill-advised  alacrity  in  feeding, 
has  stuck  up  all  ovpr  his  house  inscriptions  in 
large  letters,  “ Masticate,  masticate,  masticate !” 
A judicious  man,  who  knows  that  he  has  a great 
deal  of  important  work  to  do,  and  wishes  to  do 
it  in  a high  state  of  bodily  efficiency,  generally 
confines  himself  to  a mutton  chop  and  a glass 


of  sherry,  which  he  transacts  leisurely.  If  there 
is  head-work,  really  requiring  attention,  a man  is 
very  careful  in  his  diet.  You  can  not  be  loading 
two  great  organs  with  work  at  the  same  time 
without  impeding  and  impairing  their  action. 
This  is  a most  elementary  physiological  truth. 


MASON  & HAMLIN  ORGANS. 

The  Mason  A Hamlin  Organ  Company  have  just 
issued  what  they  term  a Testimony  Circular,  which  is 
certainly  remarkable  as  presenting  such  an  amount 
of  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  their  instruments. 
It  contains  six  large  newspaper  pages,  closely  printed, 
and  thus  includes  as  much  matter  as  an  ordinary  duo- 
decimo volume.  N early  one  thousand  persons,  most  of 
them  experts  in  the  matter,  testify  to  the  rare  excellence 
of  the  cabinet  organs  made  by  this  company.  The  char- 
acter of  the  testimony  is,  indeed,  quite  as  remarkable 
as  its  quantity.  Nearly  all  the  most  prominent  musi- 
cians in  the  country  are  quoted ; the  principal  organ- 
ists, pianists,  and  teachers  of  chief -American  cities 
are  among  those  who  say  that  these  are  the  best 
among  instruments  of  the  class.  A number  of  well- 
known  European  artists  testify  to  the  same  effect. 
Extracts  are  given  from  Paris  and  London  papers 
which  admit  that  these  organs  are  superior  to  those 
of  European  make.  American  newspapers  are  equal- 
ly emphatic.  But  what  is,  perhaps,  even  more  satis- 
factory, is  the  testimony  of  hundreds  who  have  these 
organs  in  use,  as  to  their  working  qualities.  After 
looking  over  such  a mass  of  testimony,  one  can  not 
well  doubt  that  the  reputation  of  this  company  is  rich- 
ly deserved.  By  sending  his  address  to  the  Mason  A 
Hamlin  Organ  Co.,  154  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  or 
596  Broadway,  New  York,  any  one  can  have  a copy  of 
this  circular  sent  him  gratuitously,  postage  paid.— 
IN.  Y.  Evangelist.}  V 


TnE  People  have  been  so  much  imposed  upon  by 
several  worthless  Sarsaparillas,  that  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  recommend  a preparation  which  can  be  de- 
pended on  as  containing  the  virtues  of  that  invalua- 
ble medicine,  and  is  worthy  of  the  public  confidence. 
Dr.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  cures  when  any  thing  can 
cure  the  diseases  that  require  an  alterative  medicine. 
—[Com.] 


See  accurate  likeness  of  His  Majesty  A lexander  II., 
Emperor  arid.  Autocrator  of  all  the  Russias,  <fcc.,  <t-c.,  on 
last  page.  “ Russian  Braces  ” are  the  most  popular  sus- 
penders in  vogue,  and  are  made  in  one  hundred  styles. 
—[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MOORE’S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

since  its  size  was  doubled,  is  the  largest  and 
handsomest  Agricultural  Weekly  in  America.  We  hear, 
without  surprise, that  its  subscriptions  are  doublethose 
of  any  other  year.— New  York  Tribune. 

THE  RURAL  is  the  most  elegantly-printed,  ably- 
edited,  widely-circulated,  and  heartily-welcomed  pa- 
per, as  a whole,  which  now  finds  its  way  among  the 
people.— West  Branch  (Penn.)  Bulletin. 

Tl»e  Rural  New-Yorker  la  by  far  the 
largest,  cheapest,  and  best  rural,  liter- 
ary, and  Family  Weekly  on  the  Conti- 
nent, as  both  Press  and  People  testify. 

THE  RURAL  pays  all  who  cultivate  Fruits,  Flow- 
ers, Vegetables,  Ac.,  even  on  a small  scale  (in  city,  vil- 
lage, or  suburb) ; while  to  Farmers,  Planters,  Horticul- 
turists, Stock  Breeders,  Wool  Growers,  Dairymen, 
Poultry  Fanciers.  Ac.,  it  is  INDISPENSABLE.  In 
the  FAMILY  it  is  highly  regarded,  its  Literary  and 
Miscellaneous  Departments  furnishing  CHOICE  AND 
ENTERTAINING  READING  FOR  ALL.  THE  RU- 
RAL is  not  only  superior  in  Ability,  Value,  and  Vari- 
ety of  CONTENTS,  but  also  in  Size,  Style,  and  IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. Last  volume  contained  Over  Eight 
Hundred  Engravings ! Every  reader  of  the  Weekly 
should  see  THE  RURAL.  Only  $3  a year— much  less 
to  Clubs.  Great  Premiums  to  Agents.  * 

As  a New  Quarter  commenced  April  2, 
now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe  and  form 
Clubs,  fy  The  13  Numbers  of  thiftQuar- 
ter  (April  to  July)  sent,  On  Trial,  for 
only  Fifty  Cents. 

Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE, 

41  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply 
Eruptions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face, 
use  Perry's  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Depot, 
49  Bond  Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  “Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.”  The  only 
reliable  and  harmless  remedy  known  to  science.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold 
by  Druggists  every  where. 


By  reference  to  the  dates  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  remarkable  preparation  has  been  before  the 
public  thirty’  years,  an  d the  demand  for  it  at  this  time, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  greater  than  it  has  been  at 
any  former  period.  No  article  ever  attained  to  such  un- 
bounded popularity.  ThevariousillsforwhichthePain 
Killer  is  an  unfailing  cure  are  too  wellknown  to  require 
recapitulation  in  this  advertisement.  As  an  external 
and  internal  medicine,  the  Pain  Killer  stands  unrival- 
ed. It  is  for  sale  by  Druggists  and  Grocers  generally. 


CHURCHMAN  & ENGLAND, 

FRENCH  CHINA 

Decorated  Dinner  & Tea  Sets. 

12  MURRAY  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


WSg&BS&im 


FOR  FAMILY  USE — simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
ple stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


1 AGENT  WANTED.— A good  local  agent 
wanted  in  every  town  to  canvass  for  one  of  the 
best  and  most  popular  Family  Magazines.  To  an  ac- 
tive, wide-awake  person,  most  liberal  inducements  will 
be  given.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


T7T\Tl?fl  A D — HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
V llMJCiUiin.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


I.  T.  STEWiRT  & CO. 

have  received,  per  last  steamers, 

TWO  CASES 
of 

REAL  INDIA  CAMEL’S -HAIR  SHAWLS, 

in 

STRIPED,  DECCA,  STELLA, 

and  a few  of 

THE  RICHEST  YET  OFFERED, 

at 

Prices  Lower  than  Ever. 

BROADWAY,  4TH  AVE.,  9TH  AND  10TH  STS. 

LADIES’  AND  GENTLEMEN’S 

FDRNISNIKG  GOODS: 

VIZ., 

HOSIERY,  GLOVES, 

UNDERGARMENTS, 

SCARFS,  TIES,  HANDKERCHIEFS, 

Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac., 

Greatly  Below  Former  I* rices. 

A.  T.  Stewart  & Co., 

BROADWAY,  4TH  AYE.,  9TH  AND  10TH  STS. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  W.  Dkavek,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  In  Three  Vols.  Vol.  III.  just 
ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  60  per  vol. 

A BRAVE  LADY.  By  the  Author  of  “ John  Halifax! 
Gentleman,"  Ac.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper. 
$100;  Cloth,  $150.  _ 

BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of  the 
Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
16mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 
(Just  Ready.) 

DEBEN HAM’S  VOW.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “ Barbara’s  History,"  “ Half  a 
Million  of  Money,”  “Miss  Carew,”  Ac.,  Ac.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Paper,  76  cents. 

SKETCHES  OF  CREATION:  a Popular  View  of 
some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  the  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  To- 
gether with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Sci- 
ence respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  and  the 
Ultimate  Destinyof  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winohkll,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, Zoology,  and  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD,  and  Other  Stories.  By  the 
Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  Ac.,  &c. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON ; or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Orton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vnssar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  VISIT 
TO  THE  EAST.  Journal  of  a Visit  to  Egypt,  Con- 
stantinople, the  Crimea,  Greece,  Ac.,  in  the  Suite  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  By  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  William  Grey.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

GARIBALDI’S  NOVEL.  The  Rule  of  the  Monk ; or, 
Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  General  Gar- 
ibaldi. 8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition.  25 th  Thousand.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents ; 
Cloth,  $1  00. 

SO  RUNS  THE  WORLD  AWAY.  A Novel.  By 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Steele,  Author  of  “ Gardenhurst."  8vo, 
Paper,  60  cents. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  SULPHUR-CURE,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  Vine  Disease  in  America,  and  Diseases 
of  Apple  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  By  Wm.  J.  Flagg, 
Author  of  “Three  Seasons  in  European  Vineyards. 
12mo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  L’«b 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “ Our  N ii- 
lnge,  Ac."  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated 
Contemporaries.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L’Es- 
tbange.  2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  60. 

UNDER  FOOT.  A Novel.  By  Alton  Clyde,  Author 
of  “ Maggie  Lynne."  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper,  60 
cents.  _ 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS.  By  Lvman  Abbott,  Author  of 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  Life  and  Teachings,”  Ac. 
Elegantly  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Dole,  Dela- 
roche,  Durham,  and  Parsons.  Svo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  00 ; Gilt  Edges,  $3  60. 

HIRELL.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “Abel  Drake’s 
Wife,"  “Bound  to  the  Wheel,”  “Martin  Pole,”  Ac. 
8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


)\J\J\J  Magnetic  Time  Indicator, or  “Dollar 
Watch.”  A perfect  gem— Elegantly  cased  in  Oroide 
of  Gold,  Superior  Compass  Attachment,  Enameled 
Dial,  Silver  and  Brass  works,  Glass  crystal,  size  of  la- 
dy’s watch.  Will  denote  correct  time ; warranted  five 
years ; superb  and  showy  case,  entirely  of  metal.  This 
is  no  WOOD  Compass.  Is  entirely  new,  patented. 
6600  sold  in  three  weeks.  Only  $1  each,  three  for  $2, 
In  neat  case,  mailed  free.  Trade  supplied.  Address 
the  sole  manufacturers,  MAGNETIC  WATCH  CO., 
Uins^fM^al  ffGm 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  • UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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REMOVAL. 

S W.  GEEBV  Sc  CO.  will  remove  to  southeast 
* coiner  of  34th  Street  and  Broadway,  1st  of  May. 
Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Teas, 
Wines,  Cigars,  and 

CHOICE  FAMILY  GROCERIES, 

Formerly  I.  & W.  Geery,  No.  719  Broadway, 

Established  in  1804.  , New  York. 

The  selection  of  Choice  Teas  and  Old  Wines  has 
been  the  special  business  of  this  house  for  years. 

Constantly  on  hand,  a full  assortment  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  the  Grocery  Trade.  Catalogues  sent 
by  mail.  Orders  will  be  called  for  (in  the  city)  every 
morning,  if  desired. 

Goods  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


THE  BEAVER  BRAND 


^ TBABE 

SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK  PURE  MOHAIRS. 

These  GOODS  are  distinguished  for  their  silky  ap- 
pearance, brilliant  lustre,  and  pure  shade  of  fast 
Black,  which  we  warrant  them  to  retain.  Being  made 
of  the  very  finest  material,  they  positively  excel 
all  other  Mohairs  ever  sold  in  the  United  States. 

These  splendid  Goods  are  sold  by  most 
of  the  leading  Retail  Dry-Goods  Mer- 
chants In  New  York  City,  Brooklyn, and 
the  leading  cities  and  towns  through- 
out all  the  States. 

tw-  Purchasers  will  know  these  Goods, 
as  a ticket  is  attached  to  each  piece  bear- 
ing a picture  of  the  Reaver,  precisely  like 
the  above.  VVM.I.  PEAKE  & CO., 

46,  48,  Sc  50  White  St.,  New  York, 
Sole  Importers  of  this  Brand  for  the  United  States. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  OF 
FOREIGNTRAVEL. 

HARPER'S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1869.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetbxdgk. 
Revised  Edition:  Eighth  Year.  Large  12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  60. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetiudgb.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$150. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


RAILROAD  GAZETTE. 

A Journal  of  Transportation. 

Railroad  Questions  discussed  by  Practical  Railroad 
Men. 

Illustrated  Description  of  Railroad  Inventions. 
Railroad  Engineering  and  Mechanics. 

Record  of  the  Progress  of  Railroads. 

Railroad  Reports  and  Statistics. 

General  Railroad  News. 

Railroad  Elections  and  Appointments. 

Twenty  - four  large  quarto  pages,  published  every 
Saturday  on  and  after  April  2, 1870. 

Every  Railroad  Man,  and  every  man  interested  in 
Railroads,  should  have  it.  Terms  $3  00  a year,  in 
advance.  Address 

A.  N.  KELLOGG,  Publisher, 

101  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


Reliance  Wringer 


IMPROVED. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  and  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those 
of  extra  tine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’ 
and  ladies’ sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen — N.  P.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction. — N.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  he  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  Sc  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

TI7ATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

w UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO., 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

OF  THE 

ST.  LOUIS 

AND 

ST.  JOSEPH 
RAILROAD  CO. 


LAST  OF  THE  ISSUE  OF  $1,000,000 
NOW  READY  FOR  SALE 

AND 

DELIVERY, 

AMOUNTING  TO  $250,000, 

AND  ARE 

THE  ONLY  BONES  EVER 
ISSUED  BY  THIS 
COMPANY. 


They  are  secured  by  a first  and  only  mortgage  upon 
the  entire  property  of  the  Company,  including  Fran- 
chises, Rights  of  Way,  &c.,  and  at  the  safe  rate  of 
$13,800  per  mile  on  a complete  and  equipped  road  in 
successful  operation. 

Trustees  for  the  Mortgage:  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 

This  Road  connects  St.  Louis  with 
St.  Joseph  by  the  most  direct  and  the 
shortest  route. 

They  are  Coupon  Bonds,  in  denominations  of  $1000, 
payable  (Principal  and  Interest)  in  Gold,  in  the  City 
of  New  York. 

The  Principal  is  payable  25  years  from  November, 
1868,  in  Gold. 

The  Interest,  at  the  rate  of  Six  per  Cent  per  annum, 
is  payable  1st  of  May  and  November  in  each  year,  at 
the  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  free  of  tax. 

We  are  authorized  to  offer  these  Bonds  for  sale  at 
87X  and  accrued  interest  in  Currency.  We  do  so  with 
a full  knowledge  of  the  perfect  security  upon  which 
they  are  issued,  and  with  this  knowledge  we  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  them  as  a safe  and  reliable  in- 
vestment. 

TANNER  & CO., 

No.  49  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


BOOSEY’S  “50-CENT’’  MUSIC.— Boosey's  Musical 
Cabinet,  Yocal  Nos.  From  10  to  20  Songs  in  each 
Book,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment.  Price  50  cents 
each.  138.  Twelve  Songs  by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan  and 
Molloy.  102.  Eight  Comic  Songs.  64.  Twenty  Comic 
Songs.  90.  Twenty  Scotch  Songs.  Fifty  Songs  of 
Ireland,  in  Three  Books.  42.  Twenty  Welsh  Songs. 
38.  Twenty  French  Romances.  89.  Twenty  Moore's 
Melodies.  94.  Twenty  Celebrated  Songs.  98.  Eight- 
een Baritone  Songs.  76.  Thirteen  Bishop’s  Songs. 
77.  Eighteen  Songs  by  Claribel,  Balfe,  &c.  45.  Ope- 
ratic Soprano  Songs.  31.  Ten  Somnambnla  Songs. 
36.  Ten  German  Songs.  15.  Sixteen  Songs,  Kucken. 
18.  Twelve  Songs,  Selmbert.  20.  Twelve  Songs,  Doni- 
zetti. 12.  Fifteen  Songs,  Beethoven.  13.  Twelve 
Songs,  J.  L.  Hatton,  Ac.  3.  Fourteen  Songs,  Verdi. 
2.  Twelve  Songs,  M.  W.  Balfe.  1.  Twenty  Songs,  Men- 
delssohn, &c.  83.  Fifteen  favorite  Duets.  16.  Twelve 
Duets,  Mendelssohn,  &c.  Each  Book  50  cents.  To  be 
had  of  all  Music  and  Book  sellers.  Complete  catalogue 
free.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  No.  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BOOSEY’S  “50-CENT"  MUSIC.  — Boosey's  Mu- 
sical Cabinet.  Piano-forte  Numbers  in  Books, 
each  containing  from  8 to  20  pieces.  60  cents  each 
Book.  113.  Schumann’s  Album.  100.  Schumann’s 
twenty-two  pieces.  122.  Chopin’s  Waltzes.  109.  Bee- 
thoven’s forty-five  original  Waltzes.  120.  Thalberg’s 
six  Fantasies.  121.  Sydney  Smith's  Pieces.  99.  Schu- 
bert’s Impromptus  and  MomeDs’  Musicales.  82.  Bey- 
er's twelve  National  Anthems.  84.  Kuhe’s  eight  Fan- 
tasies. 85.  Heller’s  Promenades  d’un  Solitaire.  87. 
Leybach’s  six  Fantasies.  79.  Ten  popular  pieces.  80. 
Heller’s  twelve  short  pieces.  Mendelssohn’s  Songs 
Without  Words,  complete  in  three  Nos.  17.  Mendels- 
sohn’s Music  to  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  19.  Brin- 
ley  Richards  and  Osborne’s  twelve  pieces.  9.  Ascher’s 
nine  original  pieces.  8.  Verdi’s  twenty-five  Gems.  10. 
Ten  Nocturnes  by  Talexy,  &c.  11.  Twelve  popular 
pieces.  Vincent  Wallace’s  Six  Fantasies.  &c.,  &c. 
50  cents  each  Book.  To  be  had  of  all  Book  and  Music 
sellers.  Complete  catalogue  free. 

BOOSEY  & CO.,  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Keyed  R 

White  Rub- 
ber Spiral 
Cogs.  Easy 
Working. 
Has  Curved 
Clamp.  Fits 
any  Tub. 

The  Best. 
The  Cheap- 


TRY  IT. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO., 

29  Beckman  St.,  N.Y.]  PROV.,  R.  I. 

EVERYMAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  frep  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CD.,  S3  Murray  Street.  New  York. 

Digitized  by 


MADAM  FOY’S 

COlVOBIiN'ED 

Corset,  Skirt  Support- 

er, and  BUSTLE 

Is  just  the  article  needed  by  every 
lady  who  consults 
HEALTH,  COMFORT,  and  STYLE. 

Testimonials  in  its  favor  are  con- 
stantly being  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Lady  Agents  wanted  in  every  coun- 
ty of  the  United  States. 

HARMON,  BALDWIN,  & FOY, 
Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOWLE’S  PILE  AND  HUMOR  CUBE. 

Warranted  a perfect  CURE  for  all  kinds  of  PILES, 
LEPROSY,  SCROFULA,  SALT-RHEUM,  DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH,  and  all  diseases  of  the  SKIN  and 
BLOOD.  Entirely  vegetable.  In  case  of  failure, 
please  send  aud  get  your  money.  No  failures  for  12 
years.  Over  16,000  Certificates  on  hand.  H.  D. 
FOWLE,  Chemist,  Boston.  Sold  every  where. 
$1  a Bottle.  Send  for  Circulars. 


WONDER  ! WONDER  !-My  MAGIC  COM- 
POUND will  force  the  beard  to  grow  on  the 
smoothest  face,  or  hair  on  the  baldest  head,  in  twenty- 
one  days  in  every  case,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  by 
mail,  postpaid,  for  50  cents  a single  package,  or  five  for 
$1.  Address  L F.  JAGGERS,  Box  2743,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 

The  reputation  of  the  NOV- 
ELTY JOB  PRINTING- 
PRESS  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, as  meeting  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a first-class 
press, with  which  to  “ do  your 
own  printing,”  and  as  br! — 
second  to  none  for  the  ns 

general  Job  Printers.  M 

printers  are  using  them,  and 
find  them  most  admirably 
adapted  for  job  work.  Many  young  men  have  bought 
them,  and  are  doing  all  the  printing  for  the  house 
which  employs  them,  thereby  materially  adding  to 
their  salaries.  Teaouebs  and  Manufacturers  are 
"finding  them  great  aids  to  their  business.  Priricipals 
of  Schools  are  finding  them  very  useful  assistants ; 
and  boys  are  finding  them  a never-failing  source  of 
instruction,  pleasure,  and  profit.  Most  lads  of  fourteen, 
with  one  of  these  presses  and  a few  dollars'  worth  of 
material,  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  all  the  print- 
ing for  their  father’s  business,  and  will  be  thereby 
gaining  instruction.  Prices  of  Presses,  $15, 
$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  descriptive  illustra- 
ted circular,  with  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  specimens  of  plain  and  colored  printing 
done  on  thepress,  and  specimen  sheets  of  types,  cuts, 
&c.,  to  BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  351 
Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  dealer  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  printing  materials ; or  to  the  following  Agents : 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York ; 
KELLY,  HOWELL,  & LUDWIG,  917  Market  St..  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ; A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 


• ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
, Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Agents!  Read  This! 

ITTE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

VV  of  $30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  ournew  wonderful  inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


CM.  CLAY  Sc  CO.,  manufacturers,  by  pro- 

• Jacobi’s  s ’ ' ‘ — 

for  use  in  the  L , 

times  as  durable  as  copper. 

Box  4950.  45  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


3p>£UU  in  every  County  in  the  U.  S..°to  sell  Buck’. 
Burglar  Alarm.  Price  $5.  Sells  on  sight.  Address 
G.H.  BECKER  & CO.,  482  North  3d  St.,  Philad’a,  Pa. 


RARING,  CORING,  AND  SLICING  MACHINE. 
. Four  turns  to  an  apple.  Sold  at  stores. 

D.  H.  WHITTEMORE,  Mfr.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  SHIRT  COLLAR,  superbly  enameled  white 
(English),  50c. ; American,  Snow  White,  $1.  Mailed 
on  receipt  of  price.  HENRY  GUY,  79  Nassau  St. 


W, 


D.  WILSON  Sc  CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  fur- 
nish Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 


J pies,  address  J.C.RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


EMPLOYMENT.— $200  a month  with  Stencil  Dies. 
Samples  free.  S.  M.  Spenoer  & Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

A DAY!  40  new  articles  for  Agents.  I 
Samples  sent  free.  H.B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me.  j 


$25 


AMENIA  SEMINARY,  Amenia,  N. Y.  Term  begins 
April  19.  8.  T.  Frost,  A.M.,  Principal  and  Prop’r. 

<tt»£rv  A WEEK  paid  agents  in  a new  business. 
i£)OU  Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO..  Saco,  Me. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 

commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
■'aim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper's  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

In  No.  673,  for  November  20,  was  commenced  the 
new  story  “MAN  AND  WIFE,"  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
the  Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White?'  “ No  Name,” 
“ Armadale,"  and  “ The  Moonstone.”  Subscribers  re- 
mitting $4  00  for  each  single  subscription  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  Weekly  from  the  commencement  of 
this  story  to  the  close  of  1870. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illtistrations. 


The  yonng  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Hah* 
per’s  Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for  , 
life.— A.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  lending  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter — Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journa. 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

In  the  Number  for  April  16  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram,”  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  aud  Creese,"  “ The  Dodge  Club/’ 
&c.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— N.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 

but  in  the  .English  language.— The  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  May  Number  completes  the  Fortieth  Vol.  of  Har- 
ter’s Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
that  of  any  othermonthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  aud  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely  illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration • to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics;  ana  to  the  variety  and  Interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper's  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 


red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publisners  will  enable  them  to 


treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

The  Publishers  feel  themselves  warranted  in  asking 
and  anticipatiug  for  the  future  a continuance  of  the 
favor  which  has  been  accorded  to  their  enterprise  in 
the  past. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper's  Magazine,  Oue  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  IIaupf.r's 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
ho  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  ana  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine. — Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125 : Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  60  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $1  00  per  Line;  Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  26  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 
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A New  Disccwery  ! ! 

PhalonJ's 


JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


vimiA 


Sal^ion  for  the  Hair 


Woodward’s  National  Architect.  1000 
Working  Plans.  Elevations,  Sections,  Detail  Draw- 
ings, Specifications,  Estimates.  Postpaid,  $12. 
Harney’s  Barns*,  Outbuildings*,  and 
Fences,  200  Designs,  including  Stables,  Gates, 
Gateways,  and  Stable  Fittings.  Postpaid,  $10. 
Woodward’s*  Cottages*  and  Farm  - 
Houses.  1S8  Designs  and  Plans.  Postpaid, 
$1  50. 

Illustrated  priced  catalogue  of  all  books  on  Archi- 
tecture and  Agriculture  mailed  free. 

CEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  Publisher, 

191  Broadway,  New-  York. 


For  Restoring  to  Gfossu  Hair  its 
Original  Co  tori 


Phalon’s  differs 

utterly  from  a^rne  “dyes,” 
“ colorers/^md  “ restorers  ” 
(?)  in  ise.  It  acts  on  a 
totally  different  principle.  It 
is  limpid\fragrant,  and  per- 
fectly innocthsHjs,  precipitates 
no  muddy  or  flatulent  mat- 
ter, requires  no  shalring  up, 
and  communicates  no\tain  to 
the  skin  or  the  linen.  No 
paper  curtain  is  necessary  to 
conceal  its  turiji^’appearance, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
not  turbiJT  It  is,  to  all  intents 
and  puifooses,  a new  discovery 
in  ToilJto  Chemistry. 

Pli^^^s  “ Vitalia”  is 
warranted  to  el!*{jt  a change 
in  the  color  of  theffciir  within 
i o days  after  the  firstYapplica- 
tion,  the  direction/  being 
carefully  observecJ^X 

IT  IS  AS  AS  WATER  ! 

AND  ^AS  NO  SEDIMENT. 

Price, 


THE  RICE  DIVORCE  SUIT, 

For  fraud  in  age,  is  causing  great  excitement  in  Bos- 
ton. It  should  warn  young  men  not  to  marry  in 
haste.  Kice  is  but  22,  his  bride  3T.  He  swears  that 
she  made  him  believe  she  was  but  his  own  age,  by 
using  Magnolia  Balm  upon  her  face,  neck,  and  hands. 
Poor  youth  ! He  probably  found  her  elbows  weren’t 
quite  so  soft  and  pretty.  Ought  Hagan  to  be  indict- 
ed ? We  know  of  many  similar  cases.  This  Balm 
gives  a most  wonderful  pearly  and  natural  complex- 
ion, to  which  we  don’t  object.  We  like  pretty  women. 
To  finish  the  picture,  they  should  use  Lyon’s  Kathai- 
ron  upon  the  hair.  With  pearly  chin,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  soft,  luxuriant  tresses,  they  become  irresistible. 


FORESHADOWING  OF  COMING  EVENTS  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


“ No,  gentlemen,  that  will  not  do ; and  there  is  no  help  but  in  dividing  the  public  schools,  or 
in  abandoning  the  system  of  public  schools  altogether.” — The  Tablet , Roman  Catholic. 

“It  will  be  a glorious  day  for  Catholics  in  this  country  when  our  school  system  will  be  shiv- 
ered to  pieces.” — Cincinnati  Roman  Catholic  Telegraph. 

“Let  the  public  school  system  go  to  where  it  came  from — the  devil.” — Roman  Catholic  Free- 
man’s Journal. 

“ We  ask  that  the  public  schools  be  cleansed  from  this  peace-destroying  monstrosity — Bible 
reading.” — Bishop  Lynch,  of  New  Orleans,  Roman  Catholic. 

“ We  can  not  use  the  common  schools,  because  they  answer  not  our  end  nor  satisfy  our  con- 
sciences.”— Rev.  Thomas  Preston,  Roman  Catholic. 


PERKINS  & HOUSE’S  NON  - EXPLOSIVE  KERO- 
SENE LAMP  will 

Save  your  Lives,  Glass  Lamps  Explode, 
Save  your  Houses,  Glass  Lamps  Break, 

Save  your  Money,  Glass  Lamps  Waste  Oil, 

Save  your  Eyes.  Glass  Lamps  Wear  Out 

Prof.  W.  S.  Clark,  Pres’t  Mass.  Ag.  College,  says : 
“ It  is  perfectly  non-explosive.  The  light  is  better  than 
is  produced  by  any  other  lamp.  I believe  it  true  econ- 
omy, in  view  of  the  safety,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  light,  and  the  durability  of  this  Lamp,  to  throw 
away  all  other  kinds,  and  use  this  only." 

Samuel  P.  Duffiet.h,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemis- 
try, Detroit  Medical  College,  says : “ I tried  three  times 
to  explode  it,  and  failed.  These  tests  I am  satisfied 
with  ; and,  therefore,  consider  it  free  from  any  danger 
of  explosion,  which  can  not  be  said  of  any  other  lamp.  ” 
Rev.  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  Prof,  in  Amherst  College, 
says : I know  of  nothing  that  can  compare  with  it.  1 
prefer  it  to  any  gas  burner.  For  safety,  for  economy, 
and  for  the  perfection  of  the  light,  it  deserves  to  come 
into  universal  use." 

Good  Canvassers  wanted  for  city  and  country.  One 
Canvasser  cleared  $72  the  first  two  days. 

•Try  a Lamp.  We  will  gladly  refund  the  money  if 
you  do  not  like  it. 

VOTAW,  MONTGOMERY,  & CO., 

19  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


>ne  Dollar 


5— Price  8290.— ci 
No.  650  Broadwi 


irs  mailed 
few  York. 


contVning  two  bottles. 


DREXEL  & CO., 

84  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia ; 
DREXEL,  WINTHROP,  & CO., 

IS  Wall  St.,  New  York; 
DREXEL,  HARJES,  A CO., 
3 Rue  Scribe,  Paris, 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


GOLD  BY  ALINUrUGGISTS. 

If  your  DruggiSi  has  not 
“ Vitalia”  on  hand/  write,  en- 
closing Si.oo^fnd  we  will 
forward  it  immediately. 

Phalc^  & Son, 

517  Broadway , N.  Y, 


CLEANS, 


POLISHES, 


to™ 

Deppt,  211  Washington  Street , New  York. 


Issue  Drafts  and  Circular  Letters  of  Credit,  available 
on  presentation  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Travelers  can 
make  all  their  financial  arrangements  through  us. 
We  will  collect  their  interest  and  dividends  without 
charge. 

All  correspondence  or  papers  directed  to  the  care 
of  Drexel,  IIarjes,  & Co.,  Paris,  will  be  promptly 
forwarded  to  any  addresses  that  may  be  ordered  by 
travelers ; and,  also,  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
leaving  surplus  baggage  with  them. 

American  Papers  of  the  various  Cities  always  on 
file  at  the  Paris  office. 


For  exercise,  pleasnre,  racing,  traveling,  and  hunting. 
Special  models  foryonngladies,  lads,  tourists,  & sports- 
men. Descriptive  circulars  & price-list  sent  on  applica- 
tion. WATERS, BALCH, <&  Co. , 303  River  St.,Troy,N.  Y. 


FTSHERIES.-For  sale  to  the  trade, lOOONets  & Seines, 
for  Brook, River, Lake, orSea  Fishing.  50,000  lbs.Fish 
Netting,  for  export  or  domestic  nse,  X-#  inch  sq.  mesh. 
Amer.  Net  and  Twine  Co.,  43  Commercial  St.,  Boston. 


English  and  Foreign  Newspapers, 

Advertisements  received  for  every  Newspaper  in 
Great  Britain,  India,  China,  the  Colonies,  the  Conti- 
nent, and  Foreign  Countries.  Established  1846.  Ref- 
erences to  Bankers  and  United  States  Journals. 

FREDERIC  ALGAR, 

8 Clements  Lane,  Lombard  St.,  London. 


WATCH  BUYERS 


Pollak  & Son,  Mannf’rs  of  Genu- 
ine Meerschnum  Goods.  Stores : 519 
Broadway,  under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
& 27  John  St.,  middle  of  block.  Send 
for  new  wholesale  or  retail  circular 
to  Letter-Box  5846.  Repairing  and 
Boiling  also  done. 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  WATCII  BUYEBS  is  called  to  a few  facts  which  should  especially 
influence  intelligent  purchasers,  particularly  where  it  is  desired  to  procure  the  best  AMERICAN 
WATCH.  • 

rT'HE  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.  of  Waltham  is  the  oldest  and  largest  Company  in  the 
United  States,  and,  with  the  advantage  of  sixteen  years’  experience,  the  artisans  employed  nrc  necessa- 
rily more  expert  and  skillful  than  those  employed  elsewhere. 

TMIE  WALTHAM  COMPANY  make  twice  as  many  Watches  as  all  the  other  American 
-*•  Watch  Companies,  and  herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  moderate  prices  at  which  they  are  sold. 

THE  WALTHAM  COMPANY  make  a larger  and  better  assortment,  ami  greatly  excel  in 
making  Fine  Watches,  simply  becanse  they  have  ample  and  improved  machinery  and  experienced  and 
skillful  labor. 

]70R  THE  PAST  YEAR  OR  TWO  many  dealers  have  advertised  WALTHAM  WATCHES 
at  low  prices,  and  sold  them  at  small  profits.  This  system,  however  unwise,  they  must  in  a free  coun- 
try he  free  to  follow  if  they  like,  for  it  would  be  vain  for  ns  to  attempt  to  control  the  sale  of  our  manu- 
factures after  they  have  ceased  to  be  our  property.  A newly-organized  Western  Watch  Company,  in 
their  unscrupulous  efforts  to  make  a market  for  their  goods,  instructed  its  traveling  agents  to  call  the 
attention  of  Jewelers  to  the  fact  that,  through  these  advertisements,  hut  very  small  profits  could  be 
made  on  Waltham  Watches,  and  to  urge  them,  on  that  account,  to  discard  our  Watches,  and  recommend 
theirs  instead,  and  to  point  ont  the  fact  that  the  public  knew  but  little  of  the  different  styles  of  their 
Watches,  and  consequently  dealers  could  make  large  profits  on  their  sale. 

UNDER  this  pretense  of  great  friendliness  for  the  trade,  they  sought  the  indorsement  of  deal- 
ers for  their  goods,  and  it  was  very  natural  that  at  least  a small  portion  of  the  trade  should  recommend 
the  goods  which  yielded  the  largest  profits. 

IN  VIEW  of  these  facts,  the  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  believing  the  great  majority  of  deal- 
ers arc  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  profits  on  these  goods,  considering  the  number  sold  and  the  little 
trouble  of  selling,  would  counsel  buyers  to  insist  on  having  their  preference  for  WALTHAM  WATCHES 
respected,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  he  pnt  off  with  any  imitations,  either  of  foreign  or  domestic 
make. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  Jewelers. 

A descriptive  Circular,  giving  much  useful  information  to  watch  hnyers,  furnished  on  application. 

NO  WATCHES  RETAILED  BY  THE  COMPANY. 


runn  |l/rr\  WANTED-One  who  can 
i"  It  U P*  K draw  on  wood,  from  mod- 

LIlUllMV  Lit  els,  preferred.  Address 
DEWEY  & CO.,  Publishers  SCIENTIFIC  PRESS, 
San  Francisco ; or,  BARNES  & NEW,  32  John  St., 
N.Y.,  for  particulars. 


Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silver’s  Patent  Elastic 
Broom.  Over  60,000  now  in  use.  Recommended  by 
Han.  Horace  Greeley  and  American  Agriculturist.  One 
county  reserved  for  each  Agent.  C.  A.  Clegg  & Co., 
38  Cortlandt  St.,  X.Y.,  or  126 Washington  St.,  Chicago, 111 


RUSSIAN  BRACES, 


The  best  suspenders  ever  worn.  Be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine.  Each  pair  stamped  with  dates  of  our  Patents. 
Merchants  are  cautioned  against  having  any  hut  Li- 
censed goods.  FISK,  CLARK,  A FLAGG,  Patentees, 
58  White  Street,  N.  Y. 

Retailed  by  first-class  Furnishing  houses  in  large  cities. 


Cured  by  Bates’  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pamphlet, 
address  SIMPSON  & CO.,  Box  5076,  New  York. 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Free. 
Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


■ INVENTORS  who  wish  to  take 
ont  Letters  Patent,  are  advised  to 
couusel  with  1RUNN  & CO.,  Ed- 
itors of  the  Scientific  American, 
prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Of- 
enty-three  Years.  Their  American  and  En- 
tent  Agency  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
larges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency, 
ilet,  containing  full  instructions  to  Ihvent- 
, gratis.  Address  MPNN  A CO., 

37  Park  Row,  N.Y. 


TO  INVENTORS. 

$25,000  PRIZE  offered  by  the  Government  of  India 
for  the  best  machine.  Address,  for  particulars,  T.  H. 
ALEXANDER,  Solicitor  of  American  and  Foreign 
Patents,  No.  458  7th  Street,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

N.  B.— Send  for  “Hints  to  Inventors." 


ROBBINS  & APPLETON, 


INDIA  GOODS, 

SCARCE,  UNIQUE,  AND  CHOICE. 

The  largest  and  rarest  assortment  ever  offered.  Ev- 
ery variety  of  India  China  Ware,  Lacquered  and 
Dress  Goons,  and  many  other  articles  both  useful  and 
ornamental.  Catalogues  on  application  or  by  mail. 
On  exhibition  at  FOUNTAIN  & CO.’S,  856  Broadway. 


GENERAL  AGENTS,*! 82  BROADWAY,  N.Y. 


SK  to  see  the  new  FULL -PLATE  WATCH,  bearing  the  trade-mark  “AMERICAN 
- WATCH  CO.,  Crescent  St.,  Waltham,  Mass."  It  is  by  far  the  best  Fnll-Platc  Watch  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  surpasses  any  thing  heretofore  made  in  this  country  for  Railway  Engineers,  Conductors,  &c. 


NEXT  OF  KIN.-TGun's  Index  to  22,000  adver- 
tisements. Price  60  cents. 

JOHN  HOOPER  & CO.,  No.  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
54  00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1870,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


at  the  foot  of  the  casket.  A plain  silver  plate 
bore  the  simple  inscription:  “Gen.  George 
Henry  Thomas,  U.  S.  Army.  Born  July  31, 
1816.  Died  March  28,  1870.”  President 
Grant,  General  Sherman,  General  Hooker, 
and  many  other  distinguished  men  were  present 
to  do  honor  to  his  memory. 

The  sketch  underneath  represents  the  scene  in 
the  cemetery  at  the  moment  of  depositing  the 
remains  in  the  vault  belonging  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  soldier’s  wife.  The  burial  service 
was  read  by  Bishop  Doane,  after  which  the  cus- 
tomary burial  salute  was  fired  by  the  United 
States  Infantry,  and  the  procession  left  the  cem- 
etery, each  portion  of  it  wheeling  out  of  line  on 
the  return,  as  it  reached  its  appropriate  place. 
In  the  evening  a funeral  oration  was  delivered, 
in  Dr.  Baldwin’s  church,  by  General  Stew- 
art L.  Woodford,  on  the  life,  character,  and 
services  of  the  late  General,  there  having  been, 
at  the  special  request  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  no  pan- 
egyric or  eulogy  pronounced  over  the  remains. 


After  a rapid  sketch  of  his  military  career  the  or- 
ator gave  some  interesting  personal  reminiscences 
of  the  General,  which  served  to  illustrate  his  char- 
acter and  show  the  estimate  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  soldiers.  Silent,  sedate,  never  familiar, 
though  always  kind,  he  had  none  of  the  petty 
arts  and  practiced  none  of  the  stage  devices  that 
sometimes  attract  a short-lived  popularity.  His 
men  had  always  known  him  to  be  thoughtful  of 
their  wants  and  considerate  of  their  comforts. 
He  had  never  exacted  from  .them  useless  work. 
He  had  never  tolerated  the  slightest  evasion  of 
duty,  from  his  brigadiers  down  to  his  orderlies. 
Always,  when  possible  opportunity  was  afforded, 
he  had  visited  the  regimental  hospitals  and  look- 
ed himself  after  the  condition  of  the  sick.  Many 
a hospital  steward  and  company  cook  in  the  old 
Cumberland  Army  remember  the  unexpected 
and  personal  inspection  which  the  sick-quarters 
and  the  company  kitchen  received  from  the  Ma- 
jor-General himself.  And  not  soon  will  they 
forget  how  once  his  face  hardened  into  a white 


heat  of  passion  when  he  found  that  a drunken 
commissary  had  neglected  to  provide  sufficient 
food,  and  how,  taking  out  his  penknife,  he  ripped 
off  the  fellow’s  shoulder-straps,  and  simply  said, 
“Go  home,  Sir,  by  the  next  train.  You  may 
do  to  feed  cattle ; you  shall  not  feed  my  soldiers.” 
His  soldiers  called  him  “Old  Bap  Thomas.” 
The  name  was  not  over-respectful,  perhaps ; but 
it  fitly  .expressed  the  love  and  fealty  of  the  brave 
men  who  followed  him  from  victory  to  victory. 
Our  hardy  volunteers,  while  as  obedient  to  disci- 
pline as  they  were  steady  in  fight,  when  off  duty 
and  around  the  camp-fires,  retained  their  demo- 
cratic habits  and  their  sturdy  personal  independ- 
ence of  thought  and  language.  They  picked  off 
the  shoulder-straps  and  dissected  the  uniforms, 
and  looked  down  below  the  commission  and  into 
the  man,  and  measured  his  real  worth  and  work 
with  unerring  instinct.  The  judgments  they 
formed  of  their  leaders,  expressed  in  quaint  and 
familiar  epithets,  have  undoubtedly  anticipated 
the  graver  verdict  of  the  historian. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  GEN.  THOMAS. 

Ox  the  8th  inst.  the  remains  of  Major-General 
George  H.  Thomas,  the  hero  of  Mill  Spring 
and  Nashville,  were  buried  with  appropriate  civil 
and  military  honors  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  at 
Troy.  The  occasion  drew  together  a vast  con- 
course of  people  desirous  of  paying  the  last  trib- 
ute of  respect  to  one  whose  services  to  the  Union 
will  ever  cause  his  memory  to  be  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  by  his  countrymen.  The  fu- 
neral sendees  were  held  in  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
which  was  appropriately  draped  for  the  occasion. 
The  remains  of  the  lamented  soldier,  in  a me- 
tallic burial  casket,  were  deposited  on  a dais  in 
front  of  the  chancel.  A ribbon  of  immortelles 
and  wreaths  of  ivy  were  twined  around  the  edge 
of  the  casket  in  California,  and  were  deposited 
with  it  in  the  grave.  As  it  lay  in  the  chancel 
an  elegant  crown  of  evergreens  and  roses,  sur- 
mounted by  a cross  of  immortelles,  was  placed 
at  the  head,  and  a wreath  of  japonicas  and  lilies 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  April  23,  1870. 

DICKENS  SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

HARPER’  SJVEEKL  Y . 

IIARPER  & BROTHERS  intend  to  issue  with  the 
present  Number  of  HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  or  with 
the  next  Number,  a Supplement  containing  the 
FIRST  MONTHLY  PART  COMPLETE  of 

CHARLES  DICKENS’S 

NEW  STORY, 
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THE  LESSON  OF  A LIFE. 

IE  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  simple, 
sturdy,  upright  character  of  the  late  General 
Thomas — his  silent  devotion  to  duty,  his  sa- 
gacity, his  modesty,  his  tenacity — it  is  not  less 
agreeable  to  observe  the  profound  and  sincere 
appreciation  of  that  character  upon  the  part  of 
the  country.  We  are  a good  deal  given  to 
rhetoric  and  extravagant  expression,  and  pub- 
lic men  who  choose  the  “sensational”  style  do 
not  want  great  applause  and  troops  of  admirers. 
But  here  was  one  of  the  least  rhetorical  of 
Americans,  and  no  man  could  be  more  truly 
admired  nor  more  universally  deplored.  Ev- 
ery body  felt  that  the  country  was  stronger  be- 
cause of  General  Thomas.  The  quality  that 
held  him  “pounding  away”  at  Chickamauga 
when  the  rest  of  the  army  was  in  retreat,  and 
the  day  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  was  precisely 
the  quality  which  commands  the  sincerest  pub- 
lic confidence.  Indomitable  bravery  and  good 
sense,  a soorn  of  pretense  and  bluster,  a char- 
acter steadfast  as  a rock — these  steadied  the 
whole  country  when  it  thought  of  him. 

There  is  this  lesson  for  public  men  in  the 
career  of  General  Thomas,  and  the  immense 
respect  and  tenderness  with  which  his  country- 
men have  laid  him  in  the  grave — that  public 
admiration  is  as  surely  won  by  solid  and  mod- 
est merit  as  by  posturing  and  shouting.  He 
did  nothing  for  effect.  He  had  no  newspaper 
at  hand  to  catch  every  attitude  and  record  ev- 
ery word.  He  had  evidently  an  antique,  sol- 
dierly disdain  of  intriguing  for  notoriety  either 
in  his  profession  or  out  of  it;  and  he  could 
hardly  have  despised  any  thing  more  heartily 
than  the  conduct  of  some  excellent  gentlemen 
during  the  war,  who  did  not  move  without  a 
staff  of  newspaper  correspondents,  and  who 
kept  a newspaper  reporter  always  at  hand  to 
transmit  the  heroic  and  witty  remarks  at  head- 
quarters to  an  admiring  public.  Without  these 
appliances  and  contrivances,  without  thinking 
of  himself  or  caring  for  his  reputation,  but  in- 
tent only  upon  his  highest  and  truest  honor, 
General  Thomas  was  always  at  the  front  of 
duty ; and  whether  supported  or  alone,  wheth- 
er the  lines  advanced  or  retreated,  he  stood 
fast  and  “pounded  away”  at  the  enemy.  He 
was  a soldier,  indeed;  but  if  some  civilians 
would  meditate  his  career  and  do  likewise,  they 
might  be  sure  of  the  same  respect  and  regard, 
if  they  did  their  work  as  he  did  his. 

And  the  national  feeling  for  General  Thomas 
has  this  further  and  kindred  lesson  for  conspic- 
uous men,  that  it  shows  how  catholic  the  public 
regard  is.  It  does  not  require  that  one  man 
shall  duplicate  another,  but  only  that  he  be  hon- 
estly himself.  Plutarch  says  that  the  young 
Themistocles  exclaimed  that  the  trophies  of 
Miltiades  would  not  suffer  him  to  sleep.  But 
if  he  had,  therefore,  aimed  to  become  Mil- 
tiades instead  of  Themistocles,  Plutarch 
would  never  have  told  his  story.  The  public 
heart  is  large  enough  for  every  kind  of  excel- 
lence. It  admires  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun  ; 
but  the  young  statesman  neeu  not  therefore  try 
to  model  himself  upon  those  men.  They  did 
not  model  themselves  upon  each  other.  If  the 
young  statesman  devotes  his  powers  to  the  ques- 
tions of  hi3  time  with  fidelity  and  industry  and 
the  highest  purpose,  he  does  all  that  any  states- 
man can  do ; and  in  the  degree  that  those  pow- 
ers are  great  and  well  used,  not  in  the  degree 
that  they  reproduce  somebody  else,  may  he  be 
sure  of  public  recognition.  General  Thomas’s 
career,  and  the  regard  of  the  country  for  him, 
are  the  fullest  vindication  of  the  old  proverb,  oft- 
en obscure,  often  unfairly  interpreted,  but  pro- 
foundly true,  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 


THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

The  results  of  the  late  political  crisis  in  this 
State  must  have  been  rather  inexplicable  to  the 
country  at  large.  A body  of  politicians  who 
were  believed  to  have  corrupted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  and  to  have  grown  rich  by 
plundering  the  people,  to  whom  the  frauds  in 
naturalization  and  the  repeating  and  cheating 
at  the  polls  weigi  pop^l  jriy.  trec^ed,  who  were 
supposed  to  scruple*at’no  measurfe  necessary  to 


carry  their  purpose,  and  whose  name  of  the 
“ Ring”  implied  all  that  is  really  worst  in  polit- 
ical management,  proposed  to  the  Legislature  a 
charter  for  the  city,  for  which  all  its  furious  op- 
ponents within  its  own  party — with  one  or  two 
exceptions — and  all  the  Republican  members, 
voted.  The  alleged  coalition  of  Adams  and 
Clay  was  nothing  to  this.  Every  body  de- 
clared that  there  was  some  mysterious  “bar- 
gain,” some  profound  party  finesse,  some  com- 
plicated system  of  hidden  wires,  that  could  alone 
explain  such  a result. 

The  Republicans  in  the  Legislature  insist  that 
it  was  a fair  move  in  the  game  of  politics  to  vote 
for  a Ring  charter  for  the  city,  and  they  justify 
it  in  this  way.  The  Democratic  party,  they  say, 
has  control  of  the  Legislature,  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  legislation.  But  they  were  divided  into 
two  factions,  and  it  was  lawful  for  us  to  make 
the  most  of  the  quarrel.  Both  sides  were  in- 
different to  us,  and  we  therefore  supported  that 
side  whose  success  would  help  us  most.  If  we 
voted  with  the  Ring-breakers  we  merely  made  a 
new  ring,  and  turned  out  all  our  friends,  and 
helped  the  Democratic  party  to  a victory  in  the 
autumn.  If  we  voted  with  the  Ring,  we  secured 
an  admirable  election  law,  we  abolished  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  we  obtained  quiet  Sun- 
days, and  we  virtually  maintained  the  Police 
Commission,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fits that  the  party  has  ever  conferred  upon  the 
State.  Beside  this,  we  perpetuated  and  ex- 
asperated the  division  in  the  enemy’s  ranks,  be- 
cause the  hostility  of  the  “honest”  Democracy 
will  be  pacified  by  nothing  but  the  defeat  of 
the  Ring.  The  Republican  members,  as  par- 
tisans, therefore  consider  that  they  have  turned 
the  crisis  to  the  utmost  advantage  for  their  own 
friends  and  principles. 

The  argument  is  ingenious,  but  it  is  a soph- 
istry. It  is  true  that  a legislator  must  do  the 
best  he  can,  but  the  best  he  can  is  always 
to  oppose  what  he  actively  disapproves.  The 
Republicans  voted  against  the  Huckleberry 
charter,  and  it  was  defeated.  Had  they  voted 
against  the  Ring  charter  it  could  not  have  been 
carried.  It  was,  indeed,  possible  that  the  two 
factions  would  then  unite,  but  it  was  not  proba- 
ble. The  “ honest”  Democrats  would  have  felt 
themselves  to  be  as  strong  as  the  Ring.  That 
there  has  been  a bargain  can  not  be  doubted. 
But  in  political  bargains  there  is  usually  a losing 
side,  and  it  is  the  side  that  has  not  the  power. 
Moreover,  to  bargain  with  the  enemy  is  neces- 
sarily to  demoralize  the  spirit  of  the  army. 
What  Republican  can  hereafter  complain  if  the 
principles  and  candidates  of  the  party  are  sold 
by  bargains  in  the  city  and  State  ? It  will  be 
alleged,  and  truly,  that  the  policy  of  bargain- 
ing has  the  approval  of  the  representatives  of 
the  party. 

“I  must  do  the  best  I can,”  is  a phrase 
which  will  cover  any  weakness  or  treachery. 
It  was  never  used  with  sadder  or  more  memo- 
rable effect  than  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  Senate 
when  he  made  his  long-expected  speech  during 
the  secession  winter.  “ I learned  early  from 
Jefferson,”  said  Mr.  Seward,  “ that  in  polit- 
ical affairs  we  can  not  always  do  what  seems 
to  us  absolutely  best.”  It  is  true — nothing  can 
be  truer.  But  words  are  truly  interpreted  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  spoken; 
and  from  the  moment  he  said  those  words  Mr. 
Seward  began  to  lose  the  sympathy  of  his  own 
party.  It  was  not,  we  repeat,  because  the 
words  were  not  true,  but  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  uttered  at  that  moment  to  excuse 
a weak,  halting,  unheroic,  and  therefore  fatal 
policy. 

In  the  present  case  the  Republicans  should 
have  kept  aloof  from  both  the  factions.  If  what 
they  had  always  said  of  the  Ring  was  true,  they 
should  not  have  voted  to  confirm  and  extend 
its  power.  Neither  could  they  support  their 
opponents,  believing  that  they  were  of  no  higher 
principle,  and  knowing  that  the  declared  ob- 
ject of  their  movement  was  the  overthrow  of 
the  Republican  party.  “It  is  splendid,”  said 
the  Frenchman,  as  he  watched  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  “but  it  is  not  war.”  It  was 
smart,  we  may  say,  of  the  Republican  action, 
but  it  was  not  statesmanship. 


A NEW  SLAVE-TRADE. 

Nothing  has  been  lately  heard  of  the  enter- 
prising Mr.  Koopmanschoop — if  that  was  his 
excellent  name — who  was  last  year  going  about 
the  country  proposing  to  open  a kind  of  Chinese 
slave-trade,  against  which,  of  course,  we  shall 
presently  have  that  hopeful  proselyte,  Mr. 
Fernando  Wood,  vigorously  protesting.  Mr. 
Koopmanschoop — always  supposing  that  to  be 
his  name — was  an  importer  of  coolies  or  Chinese 
laborers,  and  he  was  willing  to  contract  to  sup- 
ply plantations,  or  even  whole  States,  as  might 
be  desired.  There  was  some  discussion  of  the 
general  subject  in  the  newspapers,  and  Mr. 
Koopmanschoop  made  speeches  and  was  “ in- 
terviewed,” and  his  opinions  were  duly  pub- 
lished. But  we  have  not  heard  of  any  large 
contracts  made  with  him,  nor  has  the  cooly  im- 
portation to  this  country  yet  begun.  The  Chi- 
nese immigrants  who  arrive  in  California  are 
not  supposed  to  have  suffered  upon  the  voyage. 
But  as  the  current  continues,  and  as  the  Koop- 
manschoop project  may  be  at  any  moment  eu- 
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tertained,  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  the 
cooly  trade  is  but  a form  of  the  slave-trade. 

The  English  colonial  experience  upon  this 
subject  should  be  a warning  to  us ; and  we  will 
mention  a few  facts  which  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  remember  whenever  the  Chinese  immigration 
is  mentioned.  The  cooly  trade  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  En- 
glish and  other  Gulf  colonies,  and  the  facts 
which  have  been  disclosed  in  regard  to  it  are 
most  melancholy.  Rules  of  many  kinds  have 
been  laid  down  by  the  British  Government  for 
the  regulation  of  the  traffic.  Agents  have  been 
appointed  to  prevent  abuses.  Attention  has 
occasionally  been  drawn  to  the  facts  to  arouse 
public  interest  and  indignation.  But  the  great 
atrocities  of  the  system  have  not  been  relieved. 
Kidnapping  and  fraud  precede  embarkation,  as 
in  the  old  Guinea  slave-trade,  and  the  horrors 
of  the  middle  passage,  which  Clarkson  so  ter- 
ribly portrayed,  seem  to  be  renewed  in  the  suf- 
fering of  the  coolies.  This  very  last  winter  the 
ship  Strand  left  Calcutta  with  468  coolies,  for 
Demerara,  and  arrived  with  only  364  still  liv- 
ing. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Clarke,  who  has  lived  in 
Jamaica  for  twenty  years,  presented  a paper 
two  years  ago  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Conference 
held  in  Paris,  in  which  he  said : “I  know  the 
cooly  immigration  to  be  the  most  atrocious 
and  cruel  form  of  the  slave-trade  and  slavery 
that  has  ever  existed,  since  it  is  worse  to  cap- 
ture people  by  fraud  than  by  force,  and  a slave 
for  life  is  in  a far  better  position  than  a slave 
for  a short  period,  because  in  the  one  case  it  is 
the  owner’s  interest  to  care  for  him  when  sick, 
in  the  other  to  let  him  die  off  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  negroes  themselves  say  that  the  slaves  were 
never  treated  as  badly  as  the  coolies." 

In  Cuba,  where  nbgro  slavery  has  existed  in 
its  worst  forms,  the  coolies  have  long  been 
bought  and  sold  like  cattle  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, and  the  investigations  of  those  who  are 
peculiarly  interested  in  the  subject  show  that 
they  have  been  treated  accordingly.  A Parlia- 
mentary Blue-book,  published  a year  or  two  ago, 
states  that  96,581  Chinese  had  been  imported 
into  Cuba  within  a period  of  one  year  and  eight 
months.  And  it  appears  that  in  Peru,  of  more 
than  100,000  coolies  imported  within  twenty 
years,  less  than  10,000  are  now  living,  and  that 
not  more  than  100  have  returned  to  their  native 
land. 

Of  course  it  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  ex- 
act numbers  in  such  cases ; but  the  general  sit- 
uation and  tendency  may  easily  be  ascertained. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case,  even  with  a Koop- 
manschoop as  chief  importer,  the  utmost  knav- 
ery and  immense  suffering  are  unavoidable  in 
the  transfer  across  the  sea  under  contract  of 
vast  numbers  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  an 
overpeopled  country,  to  do  the  hardest  work  of 
another  country.  And  we  may  well  be  warned, 
if  we  needed  any  warning,  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  cooly  traffic  in  the  Gulf  that  the  mil- 
lennium has  not  arrived,  and  that  care  and 
thought  will  not  be  lost  if  devoted  to  the  pos- 
sibility or  probability  of  a cooly  trade  to  the 
United  States.  Immigration  upon  fair  and  just 
principles  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country.  But  a cooly  trade,  an 
importation  upon  the  great  scale  of  laborers  by 
contract  into  a country  in  half  of  which  slavery 
has  recently  been  the  universal  system  of  labor, 
should  be  plainly  seen  to  be  a very  grave  peril. 


THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLE  OF 
PUNISHMENT. 

While  the  law  requires  that  murderers  shall 
be  hung,  there  was  no  reason  that  Reynolds 
should  escape  his  doom.  His  crime  was  a 
wanton,  cruel  homicide,  without  the  pretense 
of  any  kind  of  extenuation.  And  yet  there  is 
undoubtedly  a very  general  feeling  that  the  ob- 
ject of  punishment  has  not  been  obtained  in 
his  case.  Reynolds  was  a man  utterly  friend- 
less and  forlorn.  He  committed  a great  crime, 
and  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  swiftly  fol- 
lowed. Has  that  fact  helped  to  persuade  other 
men  who  may  be  meditating  crimes  that  they 
will  suffer  likewise  ? If  not,  his  execution  was 
a mistake.  It  has  merely  shown  that  where 
there  is  no  influence,  there  is  no  evasion  of  the 
law ; and  the  quickness  to  perceive  this  fact  is 
blunted  by  an  act  which  apparently  satisfies  the 
law. 

In  the  long  debate  upon  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  law  in  England,  Sir  Samuel  Rom- 
illy  and  his  associates  made  it  clear  that  cer- 
tainty, not  severity,  of  punishment  is  the  secur- 
ity of  society.  When  a score  of  criminals  were 
“left  for  execution"  by  the  judge  at  the  as- 
sizes— when  a desperate  girl  was  hung  for  steal- 
ing a sixpenny  loaf  to  feed  her  starving  chil- 
dren, after  the  law  had  impressed  her  husband 
into  the  navy — when  the  law  made  no  distinc- 
tion in  the  penalty  between  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  and  the  most  excusable  offenses,  the  ra- 
tio of  crimes  was  steadily  increasing.  “ Strike 
harder!”  cried  the  dull,  indolent  public  opinion 
of  the  time.  “Strike  wisely,”  replied  Rom- 
illy  and  his  friends. 

There  are  many  murders  in  New  York  every 
year ; but  it  is  long  since  a man  was  hung  for 
murder  until  the  execution  of  Reynolds.  Pub- 
lic morality  and  order  would  gain  infinitely  more 


if  every  murderer  were  punished,  even  if  he  were 
not  hung,  than  if  he  be  tried  and  sentenced  and 
finally  escapes.  It  was  found,  upon  investiga- 
tion, in  England  that  juries  would  not  convict 
upon  the  plainest  testimony  when  they  thought 
the  penalty  disproportioned  to  the  offense.  Con- 
sequently not  only  did  laws  fall  into  disrespect, 
but  evidence  was  deliberately  disregarded.  And 
when  it  is  plain,  from  whatever  reason,  that  the 
penalty  is  not  enforced  even  when  the  crime  is 
proved,  the  result  is  the  same.  There  is  felt  to 
be  an  uncertainty  in  the  operations  of  law  which 
is  demoralizing. 

These  are  general  truths  to  which  the  execu- 
tion of  this  hapless  man  ought  to  call  public  at- 
tention. There  are  convicts  now  lying  under 
sentence,  but  for  some  reason  execution  is  de- 
layed. We  do  not  ask  for  execution,  for  there 
may  be  good  reasons  for  delay;  but  we  do  ask 
for  consideration  of  the  facts.  If  there  be  re- 
luctance because  the  punishment  is  felt  even  by 
the  Judges  and  the  Executive  to  be  extreme,  it 
is  a most  significant  fact.  If  there  be  delay  be- 
cause of  “ influence,"  it  is  still  to  be  considered 
whether  under  the  same  circumstances  “in- 
fluence” could  postpone  punishment  if  it  were 
less  severe  and  irrevocable.  The  public  de- 
mand for  the  punishment  of  Real,  for  instance, 
is  doubtful  and  hesitating,  because  the  penalty 
is  the  extreme  one.  If  it  were  something  dif- 
ferent a pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  which 
is  now  impracticable.  Such  considerations  and 
such  facts  necessarily  suggest  the  question 
whether  the  general  feeling  in  regard  to  the 
death-penalty  is  not  such  as  seriously  to  imperil 
public  security  by  making  the  legal  punishment 
for  murder  the  most  uncertain  of  all. 


THE  FOTOMAC  GENERALS. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Music  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  memora- 
ble events  of  the  year.  Grant  was  there,  and 
Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  and  Meade,  and 
Burnside,  and  a score  or  scores  of  others  well 
known  and  beloved.  The  enthusiasm  was  un- 
bounded, and  was  but  a faint  type  of  the  deep, 
hearty  gratitude  of  the  American  people  to  the 
Generals  who  led  their  armies  to  victory,  and 
who  did  all  that  brave  and  sagacious  men  can 
do.  Of  course  there  was  an  oration  and  a 
poem ; and  of  course  a banquet,  with  speeches. 
How  pleasant  it  would  be,  said  General  Sher- 
man, if  we  could  only  enjoy  ourselves  and  not 
make  speeches!  But  there  is  no  unalloyed 
pleasure,  as  the  General  has  probably  learned. 
The  American,  like  the  Englishman,  can  cele- 
brate his  great  events  only  by  eating  and  talk- 
ing, and  he  has  the  sublimest  pity  for  the  na- 
tions that  do  otherwise. 

The  address  in  the  Academy  was  delivered 
by  General  Martindale,  and  it  has  been  se- 
verely criticised.  The  Tribune  correspondent 
said  that  it  was  much  too  long ; and  certain 
resolutions,  aimed  at  the  orator  and  the  oration, 
were  laid  upon  the  table  by  the  Society.  In- 
deed it  is  very  hard  for  an  orator  to  satisfy  both 
his  own  requirements  and  those  of  his  hearers 
upon  such  an  occasion.  Its  significance  seems 
to  him  so  great  that  he  must  not  treat  it  cur- 
sorily. It  demands  careful  and  even  elaborate 
preparation.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  immortal  speech 
at  Gettysburg  is  always  compared  with  the  ora- 
tion by  Mr.  Everett,  and  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  But  if  Mr.  Everett  had 
spoken  for  ten  minutes  and  then  sat  down,  the 
dissatisfaction  would  have  been  overwhelming. 
He  would  have  been  accused  of  insulting  the 
country  and  of  desecrating  the  occasion.  If, 
indeed,  he  had  spoken  as  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke, 
he  might  wisely  have  risked  the  consequences 
of  speaking  briefly.  But  if  orators,  upon  great 
occasions,  are  to  be  limited  to  ten  minutes,  let 
it  be  also  understood  that  they  are  to  speak  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  spoke. 

The  resolutions,  however,  were  aimed  at  the 
orator  not  because  of  the  time  that  he  occupied, 
but  of  the  sentiments  that  he  expressed.  They 
pointedly  thanked  Mr.  Boker,  the  poet,  and 
they  pointedly  omitted  thanking  General  Mar- 
tindale, the  orator,  but  requested  future  or- 
ators to  avoid  politics.  Let  them  talk  of  the 
war,  said  the  resolutions,  in  effect.  Let  them 
describe  the  pomp  and  terror  of  battle.  Let 
them  allude  cautiously,  perhaps,  to  the  Union. 
But  if  any  orator  speaks  of  the  causes  of  the 
war,  its  significance  and  its  results,  except  to 
say  that  it  preserved  our  glorious  Union,  let  him 

be  , or  words  to  that  effect.  All  this  is 

well  meant  enough,  but  it  is  absurd.  Suppose 
there  had  been  a meeting  of  the  Generals  of  the 
Army  of  the  Revolution  addressed  by  an  orator 
under  injunctions  to  depict  the  battle  of  Bunk- 
er Hill  and  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  in  the 
most  glowing  rhetoric  he  could  command,  but 
not  to  allude  to  the  political  doctrine  that  tax- 
ation without  representation  is  tyranny,  and 
not  to  speak  of  the  independence  which  the 
war  had  achieved.  How  the  country  would 
have  rocked  and,rung  with  laughter ! 

The  causes  and  results  of  the  war  for  the 
Union  are  the  very  legitimate  theme  of  the  ora- 
tor of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  must 
treat  them  with  common-sense,  of  course.  He 
[Bust  Aj-iH&flo  jhiskiiuty  the  tact  which  is  always 
and  e¥ery where  Imperative  upon  those  who  ad- 
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dress  others.  He  must  not  needlessly  offend, 
nor  generally  vituperate.  But  what  is  his  great 
inspiration  but  the  universal  liberty  and  political 
equality  which  the  war  accomplished,  and  which 
have  gloriously  obliterated  the  appalling  blot 
that  has  stained  our  history  from  the  beginning  ? 
Suppose  that  the  war  had  issued,  as  possibly 
the  supporters  of  the  resolutions  wished,  in 
maintaining  the  Union  with  slavery  untouched, 
what  kind  of  orations  might  we  have  expected 
then?  Mr.  Voorhees,  or  Mr.  Vallandigham, 
or  Mr.  Fernando  Wood,  might  have  been  the 
orators.  But  what  generous  American  heart, 
even  among  the  officers  who  would  not  thank 
General  Martindale,  would  have  burned  and 
thrilled  with  enthusiasm  over  a victory  that  se- 
cured slavery  more  firmly  than  ever? 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  certain  officers  that 
they  served  in  a war  which  they  did  not  ap- 
prove. It  would  not,  probably,  be  difficult  to 
mention  several  conspicuous  military  gentle- 
men who  would  have  marched  with  great  gusto 
against  a rebellion  of  Yankee  abolitionists,  but 
who  moved  with  secret  reluctance  against  a re- 
bellion of  slaveholding  Southern  gentlemen. 
They  know,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  that  half- 
hearted sendee  is  not  efficient  service.  They 
know  also,  probably,  that  politics,  of  which  they 
complain,  were  never  so  influential  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  were  never  so  menacing  to 
the  country,  as  when  General  M‘Clbllan  was 
in  command.  There  was  a time  when  it  was 
doubtful  whether  his  head  would  not  be  turned 
by  politicians,  and  his  letter  from  Harrison’s 
Landing  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  unpardon- 
able. Surely  these  gentlemen  ought  to  see 
that  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  country 
nor  with  history.  They  see  that  the  American 
Union  is  now  the  great  security  of  American 
liberty.  They  may  regret  it.  But  something 
must  be  pardoned  to  a soldier  who  has  contrib- 
uted to  that  result,  if  he  congratulates  his  fel- 
low-soldiers even  with  enthusiasm  and  at  some 
length. 


Mr.  GLADSTONE  AND  IRELAND. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  Force 
bill  painfully  recall  the  old  English  system  for 
Ireland,  which  was  the  worst  in  the  world,  and 
the  measure  seems  to  postpone  indefinitely  the 
fulfillment  of  the  hope  that  Ireland  might  at 
least  see  the  beginning  of  pacification  under  a 
liberal  ministry  in  England  — a ministry  of 
which  John  Brioht  is  part.  The  difficulty  is 
indeed  immense.  It  is  very  easy  to  insist  upon 
a conciliatory  policy ; and  for  people  who  read 
newspapers  and  are  active  and  intelligent,  such 
a policy  is  most  advisable  even  under  adverse 
circumstances.  But  what  are  you  to  do  in  deal- 
ing with  savages  ? and  there  seems  to  be  a large 
savage  element  in  the  Irish  population.  What 
are  you  to  do  with  those  who  too  truly  and  uni- 
versally hit  a head  wherever  they  see  it  ? In 
Ireland  it  is  of  the  utmost  necessity  that  the 
land  be  well  tilled,  and  a good  population  scat- 
tered upon  it.  Individual  security  is  therefore 
indispensable.  It  is  the  first  condition.  And 
how  can  you  get  peace  to  begin  with  among 
such  a distempered  people  but  by  the  strong 
hand? 

This  is  the  reasoning  of  the  English  papers. 
But  the  difficulty  is  that  this  has  always  been 
their  reasoning,  and  upon  this  reasoning  the 
Irish  policy  has  been  founded,  and  the  Irish 
policy  has  made  the  Ireland  that  we  know. 
The  progress  of  civilization,  indeed,  works  real 
changes.  We  do  not  anticipate  under  the 
Force  bill  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the  Irish  reign  of 
terror  of  ’94  and  ’96.  But  look  at  the  facts. 
The  cool  British  historian  of  that  time  truly 
says  that  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
“outlawed  the  whole  people  of  Ireland” — and 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  shrink  from  a similar 
measure.  Under  the  authority  to  search  for 
concealed  arms  the  most  wanton  and  incredi- 
ble atrocities  wero  committed — and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone grants  that  authority.  The  press  was 
of  course  silenced,  and  the  people  as  a whole 
were  struck  dumb.  They  could  not  protest 
against  their  oppression.  They  could  not  ap- 
peal to  the  conscience  and  judgment  of  man- 
kind. They  were  at  once  tortured  and  gagged 
—and  Mr.  Gladstone  lays  his  hand  upon  the 
press. 

Louis  Blanc,  who  is  one  of  the  truest  friends 
of  liberal  England,  and  one  of  the  shrewdest  ob- 
servers and  critics  of  current  affairs,  says  that 
the  Force  bill  places  Ireland  in  a state  of  siege. 
But  it  also  puts  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government 
in  the  same  position.  The  liberal  sentiment 
of  the  world  besieges  him.  It  asks  him,  “ Why 
is  it  that  with  all  experience  teaching  one  les- 
son— why,  with  Ireland  itself  the  most  melan- 
choly monument  of  the  result,  do  you  renew, 
even  in  a modified  form,  the  terrible  code  of 
*94  ?"  Such  a system  is  a confession  of  inca- 
pacity. What  more  or  worse  could  the  most 
malignant  Tory  Government  have  devised  ? In- 
deed what  recent  Tory  Government  has  for  a 
moment  thought  of  adopting  such  measures  ? 

It  is  surprising  that  there  has  been  no  vigor- 
ous exposure  and  denunciation  of  this  bill  in 
Parliament.  The  occasion  was  worthy  of  Dis- 
raeli’s most  fiery  invective,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  even  one  strong  speech  recalling 
and  vividly  portraying  Eljej  fljfltjnjwflf  gracode 
that  made  the  Irish  reign  ut  terror  would  not 
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have  aroused  a public  feeling  that  would  have 
affected  Parliament.  But  England  seems  to  be 
insane  whenever  Ireland  is  to  be  treated,  as  this 
country  used  to  be  whenever  it  treated  slavery. 
Nevertheless  slavery  was  our  touchstone,  as  Ire- 
land is  England’s ; and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Gov- 
ernment is  undergoing  its  crucial  experiment. 


PROVING  TOO  MUCH. 

We  observe  that  in  the  opening  argument 
in  defense  of  M‘Farland,  his  counsel,  Mr. 
Spencer,  said  that  the  plea  of  insanity  would 
be  urged.  Presently  he  said  substantially  that 
if  he  had  been  situated  as  M'Farland  was  he 
should  have  done  the  same  thing.  We  do  not 
understand  him  to  have  meant  that  if  he  had 
been  in  the  same  situation  he  would  have  been 
crazed,  but  that  the  offense  deserved  the  retri- 
bution it  received.  This  sentiment  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  audience;  and  it  is  the  ap- 
plause which  makes  it  significant.  That  an 
advocate  should  say  to  a jury,  in  defense  of  a 
man  charged  with  murder,  that  he  would  be  a 
murderer  too  under  similar  circumstances,  is 
not  important.  It  is  a kind  of  legal  buncomb. 
But  that  the  audience  should  applaud,  shows 
that  it  is  a general  feeling. 

If  it  be  so,  it  will  be  henceforth  unnecessary 
to  urge  insanity  in  defense  of  this  kind  of  hom- 
icide. It  will  be  incumbent  upon  the  counsel 
of  the  accused  only  to  show  the  circumstances, 
and  the  verdict  will  necessarily  follow.  As  we 
write  the  trial  is  proceeding,  and  the  argument 
of  the  counsel  for  the  Government  is  yet  to  be 
made.  But  it  was  hardly  well  considered  in 
the  defense  to  suggest  insanity  as  an  excuse  for 
what,  in  the  judgment  of  the  counsel,  needs  no 
apology.  A crazy  man  may  do  any  thing.  He 
has  drifted  beyond  reason  and  coherence.  Con- 
sequently he  may  embrace  the  person  whose 
conduct  is  alleged  to  have  deranged  his  intel- 
lects as  well  as  strike  him.  The  striking  is  no 
evidence  of  insanity ; and  why  attempt  to  show 
that  it  is  the  result  of  insanity,  when,  upon  the 
theory,  the  saner  a man  is,  and  the  sounder  his 
just  wrath,  the  more  surely  he  will  deal  the 
blow? 

In  this  particular  case  there  has  been  im- 
mense injustice  shown  by  part  of  the  press  to- 
ward persons  who  have  been  associated  with 
some  events  in  the  sad  history.  One  paper, 
for  instance,  expressed  a hope  that  the  person 
who  really  knew  most  of  the  facts — that  is,  the 
late  wife  of  M'Farland — would  state  what  she 
knew ; and  the  paper  was  immediately  branded 
by  another  as  an  “apologist  for  adultery.” 
The  trial  had  scarcely  begun ; nothing  whatever 
had  been  proved ; but  nothing  would  serve  but 
that  the  most  unhappy  of  women  should  be  stig- 
matized with  the  most  shameful  of  epithets.  So 
Mr.  Beecher  and  Mr.  Frothingham  were  as- 
sailed as  if  they  had  been  scoundrels  seeking  to 
destroy  the  sanctity  of  the  family  relation.  Ev- 
ery word,  every  act,  was  tortured  into  the  worst 
significance.  Even  the  Recorder,  in  charging 
the  Grand  Jury,  angled,  in  our  judgment,  for  a 
little  cheap  applause  by  his  covert  allusions  to 
Mr.  Beecher  at  a moment  when  public  opinion 
seemed  to  condemn  him. 

We  express  no  opinion,  while  the  trial  is  yet 
pending,  upon  the  fact  of  the  homicide.  The 
real  question  involved  is  very  much  greater  than 
any  that  will  be  submitted  to  the  jury.  Mean- 
while the  verdict  is  undoubtedly  anticipated. 
But  let  us  be  just.  If  it  shall  be  decided  not 
that  the  defendant  was  insane,  which  settles  no- 
thing except  his  condition,  but  if  it  shall  be  de- 
cided that  a man  may  properly  shoot  another 
man  under  the  circumstances  alleged  in  this 
case,  let  us  concede  that  a woman  may  justly 
shoot  another  woman  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 


NOTES. 

On  Wednesday,  Senator  Genet,  in  his  place 
in  the  Senate  of  New  York,  declared  that  he  was 
“ in  favor  of  allowing  the  sale  of  lager-beer  or  any 
kind  of  liquor  in  New  York  during  any  part  of 
the  day  or  night.”  On  Friday,  Reynolds  was 
hung  for  murder,  and  said,  “ I wish  all  the  liquor 
was  out  of  the  world.”  Mr.  Genet  voted  alone, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Senate,  twenty-seven  Senators 
of  all  parties,  voted  against  him.  Public  opinion 
is  clearly  resolved  that  the  sale  of  liquor  should 
not  be  free;  for  it  knows  that  restrictive  laws 
are  for  the  benefit  of  just  such  men  as  Reynolds. 
Meanwhile  a paper  says  that  Mr.  Genet’s  action 
shows  that,  like  Henry  Clay,  he  would  rather 
be  right  than  be  President. 

An  orator  was  the  other  day  denouncing  what 
he  called  a bargain  between  Mr.  Greeley  and 
Mr.  John  Morrissey,  and  declared  that  its 
first-fruits  were  “an  attempt  to  tax  Catholics  for 
ill?  support  ot  the  public  schools,  and  to  repeal 
the  law  a phorizing  them  to  draw  a fair  propor- 
tion of  the  money  they  paid  into  the  public 
treasury  for  the  support  of  their  own  schools.” 
We  understand  that  a clergyman  suggested  from 
his  pulpit  that  if  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  de- 
pended for  support  upon  the  taxes  paid  by  Ro- 
man Catholic  tax  payers,  there  would  not  be  a 
great  many  of  them. 

At  the  late  Commencement  'f  the  Women’s 
Medical  College,  under  charge  of  the  Misses 
Black  well,  in  which  I)r.  Willard  Parker 
is  a professor,  and  of  which  .he  is  one  of  the 


warmest  friends,  Dr.  M'Cready,  one  of  the  ex- 
amining board,  said  that  the  examination  had 
been  most  thorough  and  searching.  lie  added : 
“I  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  board 
when  I say  that  all  of  these  ladies  are  beyond  the 
average,  decidedly  beyond  the  average,  of  male 
students.” 

There  are  many  more  than  two  millions  of 
totally  illiterate  adults  in  the  Southern  States. 
In  the  whole  country  there  are  probably  five  mil- 
lions of  children  who  are  in  the  condition  of  the 
“300,000  Dangers  to  the  State  of  New  York,” 
of  which  we  recently  spoke.  The  pressing  ne- 
cessity of  the  country,  therefore,  is  the  diffusion 
of  education,  in  which  it  is  a painful  truth  that 
we  lag  behind  many  foreign  countries.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School  in  Virginia  was,  therefore,  a move- 
ment worthy  of  attention  and  sympathy.  It  is 
situated  upon  the  site  of  the  Hospital  Barracks 
of  M‘Clellan’s  and  Grant’s  armies,  and  the 
spot  where  the  first  school  for  freedmen  stood, 
and  was  originated  by  General  Armstrong,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  at  that 
point.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  fit  youth 
from  the  Southern  States,  without  regard,  to  col- 
or, for  school  teachers  in  those  States.  The 
school  was  opened  in  1868  ; and  President  Hop- 
kins of  Williams  College,  General  Sarfield  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Alexander  Hyde  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  B.  G. 
Northrup  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, visited  it  last  summer,  and  spoke  of  it  in 
the  highest  terms. 

The  World  says : “ A first-class  disturbance 
on  occasion  of  the  negro  glorification  in  this  city, 
on  Friday  last,  would  have  been  a godsend  at 
Washington  • but,  as  it  happened,  this  much- 
maligned  Democratic  strong-hold  looked  on  poor 
Cuff’s  performance  with  no  feeling  more  bitter 
than  mere  amusement,  and  so  in  peace  and  good 
order  the  black  man  strutted  his  little  day.” 
When  slave-drivers  were  trying  to  destroy  the 
Government  to  perpetuate  slavery,  and  it  was 
known  that  many  of  the  militia  regiments  were 
away  from  the  city,  “this  much-maligned  Dem- 
ocratic strong-hold”  hunted  and  shot  and  hung 
and  roasted  “ poor  cuff,”  and  burned  the  orphan 
asylum  in  which  the  children  of  his  race  were 
gathered.  Now  that  the  law  and  the  strong 
hand  of  the  American  people  protect  him,  “ this 
much-maligned  Democratic  strong-hold”  merely 
insults  him.  “ Those  grapes  are  contemptibly 
sour,”  said  the  much-maligned  fox,  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace  tells  us  an  interest- 
ing story  of  one  of  the  children  who  have  been 
saved  from  the  gulf  of  crime  in  the  city.  It  is 
of  a girl  in  the  Lord  Industrial  School,  who  had 
long  been  its  pest.  Both  of  her  parents  were 
drunkards,  and  were  half  the  time  on  the  Island 
under  arrest.  She  herself  was  twice  found  drunk 
in  the  school  before  she  was  thirteen  years  old ; 
once  she  attacked  the  teacher  violently.  She 
swept  crossings  for  a living,  and  “lived  about,” 
often  sleeping  in  halls  and  stairways.  For  a year 
she  occupied  the  same  bed  and  living  room  with 
eight  large  boys  and  girls  from  the  school,  and 
some  thirteen  grown  people.  The  lower  part  of 
the  house  was  a dance  saloon  and  place  of  bad 
character.  Annie  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  She 
swore,  and  used  the  vilest  language,  and  was  ev- 
idently growing  up  to  be  a most  abandoned  wo- 
man. The  teacher  of  the  school,  Miss  Blod- 
gett, was  a person  of  singukrr  sweetness  and 
elevation  of  character,  and  she  soon  acquired  a 
great  influence  over  the  wild  girl.  Once  little 
Annie  was  found  waiting  with  her  broom  in  a 
bitter  storm  of  sleet  and  hail,  on  a corner,  and 
the  teacher  asked  her  why  she  was  there,  and 
why  she  did  not  go  home ! She  said  she  only 
wanted  just  to  see  the  teacher,  and  the  fact  was 
she  hadn’t  any  home,  “for  you  know,  Miss 
Blodgett,  there  is  no  one  cares  for  me  in  all 
New  York  but  you!” 

At  length  the  father  died  on  Blackwell’s  Isl- 
and, and  the  mother  was  in  prison;  and  Miss 
Blodgett  persuaded  Annie  to  go  away  to  a 
place  she  had  found  for  her  in  an  excellent  fam- 
ily in  the  West.  When  the  mother  came  out 
she  was  furious,  and  often  made  Miss  Blodgett 
tremble  lest  she  should  insist  on  having  the  child 
back.  But  the  mother  gradually  ceased  to  be 
troublesome,  and  is  now  permanently  in  the  alms- 
house. Meanwhile  the  girl  has  been  living  in  Il- 
linois. She  goes  constantly  to  school,  and  “is 
our  main  dependence,  ” writes  the  person  in  whose 
family  she  was  placed;  “her  truthfulness  and 
honesty  are  something  quite  remarkable.  ” And 
such  is  the  excellence  of  her  conduct  that  the 
neighbors  are  ready  to  give  homes  to  scores  like 
her.  “One  such  case,”  says  Mr.  Brace,  al- 
though there  are  hundreds  not  so  striking,  “re- 
pays all  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
school.” 


sweeps  around  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, up  its  western  shore,  past  Green  Bay  and 
Lake  Superior,  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
boundary  line  of  Dakota,  far  up  into  the  Sas- 
katchewan  country.  The  lands  within  these 
lines  are  said  to  be  good  cereal-bearing  lands. 
Many  schemes  are  in  progress  for  opening  up  this 
territory  to  emigration ; but  nothing  shows  more 
convincingly  that  it  bids  fair  to  become  a land  of 
promise  to  the  farmer,  and  the  miner,  and  the 
lumberman,  than  the  drift  of  capital  in  that  di- 
rection, especially  in  railway  securities.  We  hear 
of  some  three  or  four  railroads  in  Minnesota  alone 
being  pushed  through  by  a well-known  banker  of 
Philadelphia,  besides  the  Northern  railroad  en- 
terprise : and  one  of  our  sagacious  New  York 
bankers  has  undertaken  to  negotiate  the  bonds 
of  the  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota 
Railway,  which  is  to  bring  St.  Paul  and  the 
whole  system  of  Minnesota  and  other  North- 
western railways  some  twenty-eight  miles  nearer 
Chicago  and  ninety  miles  nearer  St.  Louis  than 
any  other.  This  road,  besides  commanding  the 
trade  of  the  whole  Cedar  Valley— the  best  wheat 
land  in  the  world — must  become  a grand  trunk 
road  for  the  whole  Northwest.  Coal  abounds  in 
Saskatchewan  ; in  some  cases,  in  the  banks  of 
the  Red  Deer  River,  the  veins  are  seventy-two 
feet  thick.  Lumber  is  almost  limitless,  consist- 
ing of  forest  trees  of  mammoth  proportions.  The 
copper  and  iron  of  Lake  Superior  are  famous  the 
world  over.  In  view  of  these  and  other  sources 
of  profit  to  such  a trunk  railway,  we  do  not  won- 
der that  confidence  is  given  to  the  enterprises  of 
the  Northwest;  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
capital,  for  some  time  at  least,  will  flow  into  these 
railway  securities. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

April  4. — In  the  Senate,  among  the  bills  introduced 
was  one  incorporating  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  and  granting  the  Rio  Grande  to  San  Diego, 
California;  ana  another  providing  for  an  American 
line  of  mail  and  emigrant  passenger  steamships  be- 
tween this  city  and  certain  Scandinavian  ports In 

the  House,  Mr.  Julian  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  to  give  women  the  right  of  suffrage.  A 
bill  was  passed,  by  a vote  of  114  to  40,  fixing  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  as  the 
day  for  electing  representatives  and  delegates  to  Con- 
gress in  all  States  and  Territories. 

April  5. — In  the  Senate,  most  of  the  day  was  occu- 
pied in  Executive  Session — In  the  House,  Mr.  Butler 
asked  leave  to  offer  a joint  resolution  to  annex  the 
Republic  of  San  Domingo ; but  it  was  objected  to. 

April  6.— In  the  Senate  the  session  was  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  Appropriation  bill,  which  was  finally 
passed.  The  appropriation  for  the  Post-office  in  this 
city  is  increased  from  $400,000  to  $800,000,  and  for  the 
one  in  Boston  from  $200,000  to  $350,000.— In  the  House, 
Mr.  Wood  made  a series  of  charges  against  General 
O.  O.  Howard  in  relation  to  his  management  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau.  After  a long  debate,  a resolution 
of  investigation  was  adopted,  the  subject  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

April  T.— In  the  Senate,  the  hill  declaratory  of  the 
law  in  regard  to  the  Income  Tax  was  taken  up,  amend- 
ed, and  passed.  It  continues  for  the  present  year,  the 
tax  on  salaries,  dividends,  and  interest,  payable  by 
corporations. — In  the  House,  the  session  was  mainly 
occupied  with  the  Tariff  bill.  A special  appropriation 
bill  of  $106,375  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  was  passed. 

April  8.— In  the  Senate,  the  question  of  committing 
to  a Joint  Committee  the  treaty-making  power  with 
the  Indians  was  discussed,  but  no  vote  was  taken  on 
the  subject.  The  House  Diplomatic  Deficiency  bill  was 
passed.— In  the  House,  a bill  was  introduced  provid- 
ing that  future  Congresses  shall  consist  of  275  mem- 
bers, and  of  such  additional  members  as  newly  admit- 
ted States  may  be  entitled  to  under  an  apportionment 
on  that  basis.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Barry,  member  elect 
from  the  Third  Mississippi  District,  was  admitted  to 
his  seat  and  sworn  in. 

April  9.— In  the  Senate,  the  session  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  a discussion  on  the  policy  of  subsidizing 
steamship  lines  for  carrying  the  mails ; but  no  action 
was  taken  on  the  subject.  A bill  was  introduced 
to  repeal  all  existing  laws  in  reference  to  transport- 
ing and  exporting  goods  in  bond  to  or  from  Mexi- 
co.—In  the  House,  Mr.  Butler  made  another  ineffectual 
effort  to  introduce  his  bill  for  the  annexation  of  San 
Domingo.  The  Deficiency  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  was  taken  up.  A portion  of  the  appropria- 
tions were  concurred  in ; but  the  most  important,  in- 
cluding those  for  the  post-offices  in  this  city  and  Bos- 
ton, failed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  House,  and  a 
Committee  of  Conference  was  appointed. 


GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  new  charter  for  this  city  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  Legislature  on  the  5th  inst.,  and 
was  immediately  signed  by  Governor  Hoffman.  In 
accordance  with  its  provisions,  Mayor  Hall  has  ap- 
pointed the  heads  of  the  several  departments,  giving 
the  Democrats  a majority  on  every  Board  except  the 
Police  Board,  which  consists  of  two  Democrats  and 
two  Republicans.  The  Superintendent  of  Police  is  to 
be  a Democrat 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  in- 
structed assessors  not  to  furnish  the  income  lists  for 
publication. 

A number  of  election  clerks  in  California  refuse  to 
register  colored  men  as  voters  until  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  is  received  in  regard  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  1 

A very  spirited  demonstration  in  honor  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  was  made  by  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  this  city  on  the  8th  inst.  The  procession  was 
large  and  orderly,  and  presented  a fine  appearance. 

The  Connecticut  election  resulted  in  a majority  of 
about  seven  hundred  votes  for  Mr.  English,  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  Governor. 


In  noticing  the  Hon.  Mrs.  William  Grey’s 
“ Journal  of  a Visit  to  Egypt”  with  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  recently  published,  a newspaper  asks  : 
“ Why  does  not  some  one  republish  Miss  Mar- 
tineau’s  ‘Eastern  Life?’  ” It  was  republished 
by  Lea  & Blanchard,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1848. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Winnepeg  insurrection,  the  movement  had  at 
least  one  good  result.  It  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  emigrant  and  the  land  speculator  to 
the  advantages  of  the  great  Northwest  territory 
of  the  Red  River  country ; and,  as  usual,  railway 
enterprises  follow  closely  in  their  wake.  We  hear 
of  another  grand  highway  across  the  Continent — 
a railroad  from  Lake  Superior  to  Pugets  Sound, 
and  the  papers  are  filled  with  projects  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  region.  It  is  pretty  well  set- 
tled that  the  isothermal  line  of  Southern  Europe 
and  New  Yn  V citv,  Harrisburg,  and  Cleveland, 


FOKEIGN  NEWS. 

There  is  a great  amount  of  uneasiness  In  France. 
On  the  7th  inst.  it  was  reported  that  the  Emperor  had 
had  a long.fainting  fit,  from  which  he  recovered  after 
several  hours  of  rest.  The  strike  at  La  Creuzot  shows 
no  signs  of  coming  to  an  end.  In  Paris  placards  were 
for  several  days  posted  on  the  dead-walls,  inviting  all 
workmen  to  refuse  to  pay  their  monthly  rents  and  to 
join  in  general  strike  on  the  10th  inst.  The  day  passed 
quietly, nowever. 

The  conscription  riots  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  have 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  rioters  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  where  they  made  a stand  and  fought  two 
hoars.  The  casualties  are  said  to  be  light  on  both 
sides.  The  completion  of  the  conscription  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Cortes  on  the  9th  inst. 

The  University  boat-race  on  the  Thames,  on  the  6th 
inst.,  resulted  in  a victory  for  the  Cambridge  crew, 
who  won  by  a length.  In  twenty  minutes  and  thirty 
seconds.  This  is  tne  fastest  time  on  record. 

The  remains  of  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame  left  Ham- 


lie  to  Brussels,  t< 

elaiiu,  I gotiate  a treaty  with  the  Belgian  Government. 
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IRISH  TURF-CARRIERS. 

A few  years  ago  it  was  discovered  by  some 
profound  English  statesman  that  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  Irish  question  was  to  be  found  in  the 
peat-bogs  of  the  Green  Isle.  They  were  to  be- 
come mines  of  wealth,  and  work  the  regenera- 
tion of  that  unhappy  country.  But,  though  bogs 
are  plentiful,  and  stacks  of  peat  stand  by  every 
cottage  door,  the  desired  regeneration  is  still  far 
out  of  sight ; and  the  famous  cartoon  in  Punch , 
representing  a jovial  well-clad  Irishman  shovel- 
ing peat  in  at  one  side  of  a kiln,  while  on  the 
other  his  buxom  partner  received  in  her  apron  a 
shower  of  good  things  in  the  shape  of  joints  of 
meat,  potatoes,  quartern  loaves,  and  candles,  re- 
mains an  unsubstantial  dream.  There  is  good 
stock  in  the  Irish  peasantry,  which  requires  only 
the  operation  of  just  laws  and  the  influence  of 
education  to  give  the  people  the  sobriety  and 
industrial  thrift  which  are  essential  to  good  or- 
der and  prosperity.  The  turf-carriers  in  the  en- 
graving on  this  page  are  characteristic  types  of 
Irish  peasant  girls,  as  well  as  of  that  unthrifty 
sort  of  industry  that  always  prevails  in  a coun- 
try where  the  working-classes  have  no  hope  of 
ever  bettering  their  condition. 


THE  DUKE  DE  MONTPENSIER. 

The  Duke  De  Montpensier,  the  youngest 
son  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  a claimant  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  his  wife  the  Infanta  Louisa 
Fernanda  being  sistfer  to  the  ex-Queen  Isabel- 
la, has  sprung  into  an  unenviable  notoriety  by 
his  fatal  encounter  with  his  cousin,  Henri  de 
Bourbon,  Infanta  of  Spain,  Duke  of  Seville, 
and  brother  to  Don  Francisco  de  Assis,  the 
ex-Queen’s  consort.  For  some  time  before  the 
duel  Prince  Henri,  a thorough  Republican,  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  publicly  to  insult  and 
ridicule  the  Duke,  and  wrote  letters  and  pam- 
phlets containing  such  outrageous  expressions  as 
are  rarely  used  by  a gentleman,  even  to  his  most 


THE  DUKE  DE  MONTPENSIER. 


bitter  political  opponent.  The  Duke  hitherto 
had  apparently  disregarded  these  attacks,  al- 
though he  had  several  times  manifested  a desire 
to  fight  their  author,  but  had  been  dissuaded  from 
this  by  his  nephew,  the  Comte  De  Paris. 

On  the  7th  of  March  Don  Henri  published  in 
the  Madrid  journals  an  articie  entitled  “Aux 
Montpensieristes,”  more  abusive  than  any  he  had 
yet  written.  This  time  the  provocation  was  so 
great  that  a challenge  was  immediately  sent,  and 
at  once  accepted.  The  seconds  of  the  Duke 
were  Generals  Cordova  and  Alaminos  and  Col- 
onel Solis.  Two  Republican  Deputies,  Rubio 
and  Santa  Maria,  and  an  agent  of  the  Bourse, 
M.  Ortiz,  acted  for  the  other  side.  The  pre- 
liminaries were  easily  arranged,  the  arm  chosen 
being  the  pistol ; the  place  the  little  village  of 
Alcorcon,  a great  resort  of  Spanish  duelists. 
The  details  and  the  result  of  the  duel  are  well 
known  to  our  readers.  If  it  was  fatal  to  the  life 
of  Prince  Henri,  it  may  also  be  fatal  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Duke,  the  general  opinion  in 
Spain  being  that  he  has  forfeited  every  chance 
of  ascending  the  throne  of  that  country. 


THE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL. 

The  Prince  Imperial  of  France,  now  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  has  put  off  the  knickerbockers 
and  small  jacket  of  liis  childhood,  and  assumed 
the  black  frock-coat  and  long  trowsers  and  the 
close  shirt-collar  of  an  adult  modern  gentleman. 
Rumor  speaks  well  of  the  youthful  Prince,  as  in- 
heriting the  gentleness  of  his  mother,  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  with  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  Emper- 
or, his  father.  He  is  said,  however,  to  be  more 
reserved  in  disposition  than  most  lads  of  his 
years.  He  is  fonder  of  study  than  of  games  and 
exercises  in  the  open  air ; but  he  has  learned  to 
ride  skillfully  and  boldly.  The  engraving  we 
present  this  week,  on  page  264,  shows  him  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  at  the  door  of  that  side  of  the 
Tuileries  where  are  situated  the  apartments  re- 
served for  his  use.  He  is  accompanied  by  Gen- 
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eral  Fkossard,  his  governor,  who  lfus  the  super- 
intendence  of  his  daily  life  and  habits,  while 
another  tutor  is  charged  with  his  literary  and 
scientific  instruction. 


bit,  and  never  mean  to.  So,  sunbeam,  I shall  come 
whenever  I can,  and  stay  as  long  as  business  will  per- 
mit. I will  decide  about  the  summer  just  as  soon  as  I 
cau,  darling;  can  probably  surmise  by  Monday  or 
Tuesday. 

“Darling,  I should  be  afraid  if  you  had  fascinated 
me  in  a day  or  week.  The  trees  which  grow  in  an 
hour  have  no  deep  root.  Ours  I believe  to  be  no  love 
of  a noonday  hour,  but  for  all  time.  Only  one  love 
ever  grew  so  slowly  into  my  heart  as  yours  has,  and 
that  was  so  tender  and  blessed  that  Heaven  needed 
and  took  it. 

“My  darling,  you  are  all  I would  have  you — exactly 
what  I would  have  yon  in  mind,  body,  aud  estate ; and 
my  tired  heart  finds  in  you  infinite  rest  and  riches  and 
sweetness.  Good-night,  my  love,  my  own,  my  wife.} 

“ Burn  this,  will  you  not  ( 

Mr.  M‘Farland,  convinced  that  his  wife  had 
left  him  forever,  again  sought  to  recover  the  cus- 
tody of  his  children,  but  succeeded  only  in  the 
case  of  his  son  Percy.  He  afterward  heard 
that  a divorce  had  been  procured  in  Indiana, 
and  that  Mr.  Richardson  was  about  to  marry 
her. 

In  a condition  of  mind  which  his  counsel  rep- 
resent as  bordering  on  insanity,  he  entered  the 
Tribune  office,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of 
November,  and  went  behind  the  counter,  as  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  A short  time 
afterward  Mr.  Richardson  entered,  and  went 
up  to  the  counter  to  receive  his  mail,  directly 
opposite  the  place  where  Mr.  M‘Farland  stood, 
but  apparently  without  perceiving  him.  The 
distance  between  the  two  men  was  about  four 
feet.  Mr.  M‘ Fart. and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  eye-witnesses,  thrust  out  a pistol  and 
fired  at  Mr.  Richardson  ; and  then,  in  the  con- 
fusion that  ensued,  left  the  office.  He  was  ar- 
rested in  the  course  of  the  evening,  confronted 
with  the  wounded  man,  and  identified  by  him  as 
the  one  who  had  shot  him. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  taken  to  a room  in  the 
Astor  House,  where  he  lingered  several  days,  at- 
tended by  skillful  physicians  and  carefully  nursed 
by  friends,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  M‘Farland. 
When  it  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  death  would 
be  the  result  of  the  wound  he  had  received,  he 
was  married,  at  his  own  request,  to  that  lady,  the 
ceremony  being  conducted  by'Mr.  Beecher  and 
Mr.  Frothinoham.  A few  hours  later  he  died. 

Mr.  M ‘Fa  ulan  n was  formally  indicted  for 
murder,  and  confined  in  the  Tombs  to  await 
trial.  As  the  day  approached  it  was  evident 
that  great  difficulty  would  he  experienced  in  ob- 
taining a jury,  and  the  number  of  jurors  sum- 
moned was  unusually  large.  Three  days  were 
consumed  in  selecting  the  jury,  the  defense  using 
the  right  of  challenge  very  freely.  The  jury  was 
finally  obtained  and  sworn.  The  prosecution  un- 
dertook to  prove  the  killing  of  Mr.  Richardson, 
in  the  manner  narrated  above,  and  there  rested 
its  case.  On  the  fourth  day  Mr.  C.  S.  Spencer 
opened  for  the  defense,  taking  the  ground,  as 
above  stated,  that  the  act  was  committed  in  a 
moment  of  temporary  insanity. 


THE  M‘FARLAND  TRIAL 


It  is  many  years  since  a trial  in  this  city  has 
excited  such  deep  and  genei  nl  interest  as  that  of 
Daniel  M‘Farland  on  the  charge  of  having 
murdered  Albert  1).  Richardson,  which  com- 
menced before  Recorder  Hackett  on  the  6th 
instant.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  case  tend- 
ed to  excite  the  deepest  public  interest  in  the  ap- 
proaching trial.  The  prisoner’s  counsel  kept 
their  line  of  defense  a profound  secret  until  the 
trial  was  actually  begun ; but  it  was  suspected 
that  the  defense  would  be  momentary  insanity. 

The  story  of  this  terrible  domestic  tragedy  is 
briefly  as  follows : 

Daniel  MTarlanij  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age.  Left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  fight  his  own  way, 
he  rose,  by  industry  and  perseverance,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  bar  and  a professor  in  Brandy- 
wine College  in  Delaware.  In  1852  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  vvho  subsequently 
became  his  wife.  She  was  young,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a poor  weaver.  They  were  married  in 
1857,  and  for  some  years  the  course  of  their  do- 
mestic life  ran  smoothly.  He  had  been  success- 
ful in  business,  and  had  acquired  considerable 
property  in  the  West  and  in  this  city.  But  at 
length  affairs  took  another  turn.  He  became 
unfortunate,  lost  his  property,  and  took  a posi- 
tion in  the  Revenue  Department 

While  on  a visit  to  her  early  home  in  New’ 
Hampshire,  in  the  summer  of  18(1(5,  Mrs.  M‘Far- 
land  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, and  the  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
intimate  friendship;  and  when  shortly  afterward, 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  her  own  support,  she 
proposed  to  go  upon  the  stage,  Mr.  Richardson 
assisted  her  in  obtaining  an  engagement  at  the 
Winter  Garden  theatre,  where  she  made  her  de- 
but as  Nerissa  in  “The  Merchant  of  Venice.” 
It  is  alleged  by  the  defense  that  during  this  time  an 
unlawful  intimacy  existed  between  Mrs.  M‘Far- 
land  and  Mr.  Richardson  ; that  he  managed 
to  procure  rooms  in  the  house  where  she  and 
her  husband  were  boarding  with  their  children; 
that  their  intimacy  was  suspected  and  finally 
discovered  by  Mr.  M‘Farland  ; and  that  Mr. 
Richardson  persuaded  her  to  leave  her  hus- 
band. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1867,  she  left  home, 
taking  with  her  their  children,  who  were  soon 
afterward  sent  to  Massachusetts.  Mr.  M‘Far- 
land  made  efforts  to  discover  her  and  recov- 
er the  children,  without  success.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  Tribune  office,  and  one 


DANIEL  JPFARLAND.— [Photographed  by  Rocuwoop,  $39  Broadway.] 


“ I never  seek  my  pillow  without  wanting  to  fold 
you  in  my  arms  for  a good-night  kiss  and  blessing, 
and  the  few  months  before  you  can  openly  be  mine 
will  be  long  enough  at  best.  No  grass  shall  grow  un- 
der my  feet ; but  I never  let  public  opinion  bully  me  a 


day,  while  sitting  there,  a letter  was  given  to 
him  which  proved  to  be  from  Mr.  Richardson 
to  Mrs.  M‘Farland.  It  is  too  long  to  quote 
entire,  and  we  give  only  the  close : 


DigitilfflRlfciy DAY  OF  THE  M‘FARLAND  TRIAL— SCENE  IN  THE  COURT-ROOM.— [From  a Sketch  by  StanliRi d I frOTT'l 
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1 [Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,” 
“The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 


WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

THE  WAY  OUT. 

Breakfast  was  just  over.  Blanche,  seeing  a 
pleasantly-idle  morning  before  her,  proposed  to 
Arnold  to  take  a stroll  in  the  grounds. 

The  garden  was  bright  with  sunshine,  and  the 
bride  was  bright  with  good-humor.  She  caught 
her  uncle’s  eye,  looking  at  her  admiringly,  and 
aid  him  a little  compliment  in  return.  “ You 
ave  no  idea,”  she  said,  “how  nice  it  is  to  be 
back  at  Ham  Farm  !” 

“I  am  to  understand  then,” rejoined  Sir  Pat- 
rick, “ that  I am  forgiven  for  interrupting  the 
honey-moon  ?” 

“You  are  more  than  forgiven  for  interrupting 
it,”  said  Blanche — “you  are  thanked.  As  a 
manned  woman,”  she  proceeded,  with  the  air  of 
a matron  of  at  least  twenty  years’  standing,  “I 
have  been  thinking  the  subject  over ; and  I have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a honey-moon 
which  takes  the  form  of  a tour  on  the  Continent, 
is  one  of  our  national  abuses  which  stands  in 
need  of  reform.  When  you  are  in  love  with  each 
other  (I  consider  a marriage  without  love  to  be 
no  marriage  at  all),  what  do  you  want  with  the 
excitement  of  seeing  strange  places?  Isn’t  it 
excitement  enough,  and  isn’t  it  strange  enough, 
to  a newly-married  woman  to  see  such  a total 
novelty  as  a husband  ? What  is  the  most  inter- 
esting object  on  the  face  of  creation  to  a man  in 
Arnold’s  position  ? The  Alps  ? Certainly  not ! 
The  most  interesting  object  is  the  wife.  And 
the  proper  time  for  a bridal  tour  is  the  time — 
say  ten  or  a dozen  years  later — when  you  are  be- 
ginning (not  to  get  tired  of  each  other;  that’s 
out  of  the  question)  but  to  get  a little  too  well 
used  to  each  other.  Then  take  your  tour  to 
Switzerland — and  you  give  the  Alps  a chance. 
A succession  of  honey-moon  trips,  in  the  autumn 
of  married  life— there  is  my  proposal  for  an  im- 
provement on  the  present  state  of  things  1 Come 
into  the  garden,  Arnold;  and  let  us  calculate 
how  long  it  will  be  before  we  get  weary  of  each 
other,  and  want  the  beauties  of  nature  to  keep  us 
company.  ” 

Arnold  looked  appealingly  to  Sir  Patrick. 
Not  a word  had  passed  between  them,  as  yet,  on 
the  serious  subject  of  Anne  Silvester’s  letter. 
Sir  Patrick  undertook  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing the  necessary  excuses  to  Blanche. 

“ Forgive  me,”  he  said,  “ if  I ask  leave  to  in- 
terfere with  your  monopoly  of  Arnold  for  a lit- 
tle while.  I have  something  to  say  to  him  about 
his  property  in  Scotland.  Will  you  leave  him 
with  me,  if  I promise  to  release  him  as  soon  as 
possible  ?’’ 

Blanche  smiled  graciously.  “ You  shall  have 
him  as  long  as  you  like,  uncle.  There’s  your 
hat,”  she  added,  tossing  it  to  her  husband,  gayly. 
“I  brought  it  in  for  you  when  I got  my  own. 
You  will  find  me  on  the  lawn.  ” 

She  nodded,  and  went  out. 

“ Let  me  hear  the  worst  at  once,  Sir  Patrick,” 
Arnold  began.  “ Is  it  serious?  Do  you  think 
I am  to  blame  ?” 

“I  will  answer  your  last  question  first,”  said 
Sir  Patrick.  “ Do  I think  you  are  to  blame  ? 
Yes — in  this  way.  You  committed  an  act  of 
unpardonable  rashness  when  you  consented  to 
go,  as  Geoffrey  Delamayn’s  messenger,  to  Miss 
Silvester  at  the  inn.  Having  once  placed  your- 
self in  that  false  position,  you  could  hardly  have 
acted,  afterward,  otherwise  than  you  did.  You 
could  not  be  expected  to  know  the  Scotch  law. 
And,  as  an  honorable  man,  you  were  bound  to 
keep  a secret  confided  to  you,  in  which  the  repu- 
tation of  a woman  was  concerned.  Your  first 
and  last  error  in  this  matter,  was  the  fatal  error 
of  involving  yourself  in  responsibilities  which  be- 
longed exclusively  to  another  man.” 

“The  man  had  saved  my  life,”  pleaded  Ar- 
nold— “and  I believed  I was  giving  service  for 
sendee  to  my  dearest  friend.” 

“As  to  your  other  question,”  pi oceeded  Sir 
Patrick.  “ Do  I consider  your  position  to  be  a 
serious  one  ? Most  assuredly,  I do ! So  long  as 
we  are  not  absolutely  certain  that  Blanche  is 
your  lawful  wife,  the  position  is  more  than  seri- 
ous : it  is  unendurable.  I maintain  the  opinion, 
mind,  out  of  which  (thanks  to  your  honorable 
silence)  that  scoundrel  Delamayn  contrived  to 
cheat  me.  I told  him,  what  I now  tell  you — that 
your  sayings  and  doings  at  Craig  Fernie,  do  not 
constitute  a marriage,  according  to  Scottish  law. 
But,”  pursued  Sir  Patrick,  holding  up  a warning 
forefinger  at  Arnold,  “you  have  read  it  in  Miss 
Silvester’s  letter,  and  you  may  now  take  it  also 
as  a result  of  my  experience,  that  no  individual 
opinion,  in  a matter  of  this  kind,  is  to  be  relied 
on.  Of  two  lawyers,  consulted  by  Miss  Silves- 
ter at  Glasgow,  one  draws  a directly  opposite 
conclusion  to  mine,  and  decides  that  you  and  she 
are  married.  I believe  him  to  be  wrong ; but, 
in  our  situation,  we  have  no  other  choice  than  to 
boldly  encounter  the  view  of  the  case  which  he 
represents.  In  plain  English,  we  must  begin  by 
looking  the  wTorst  in  the  face.  ” 

Arnold  twisted  the  traveling  hat  which  Blanche 
had  thrown  to  him,  nervously,  in  both  hands. 
“Supposing  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,”  he 
asked,  “ what  will  happen  ?” 

Sir  Patrick  shook  his  head. 

“It  is  not  easy  to  tell  you,”  he  said,  “without 
entering  into  the  grease.  I 


| shall  only  puzzle  you  if  1 do  that.  Suppose  we 
j look  at  the  matter  in  its  social  bearings — I mean, 
as  it  may  possibly  affect  you  and  Blanche,  and 
your  unborn  children?” 

Arnold  gave  the  hat  a tighter  twist  than  ever. 
“ I never  thought  of  the  children,”  he  said,  with 
a look  of  consternation. 

“The  children  may  present  themselves,”  re- 
turned Sir  Patrick,  dryly,  “for  all  that.  Now 
listen.  It  may  have  occurred  to  your  mind  that 
the  plain  way  out  of  our  present  dilemma  is  for 
you  and  Miss  Silvester,  respectively,  to  affirm 
w hat  we  know  to  be  the  truth — namely,  that  you 
never  had  the  slightest  intention  of  marrying 
each  other.  Beware  of  founding  any  hopes  on 
any  such  remedy  at  that ! If  you  reckon  on  it, 
you  reckon  without  Geoffrey  Delamayn.  He  is 
interested,  remember,  in  proving  you  and  Miss 
Silvester  to  be  man  and  wife.  Circumstances 
may  arise — I won’t  waste  time  in  guessing  at 
what  they  may  be — which  will  enable  a third 
person  to  produce  the  landlady  and  the  waiter  at 
Craig  Fernie  in  evidence  against  you— and  to 
assert  that  your  declaration  and  Miss  Silvester’s 
declaration  are  the  result  of  collusion  between 
you  two.  Don’t  start ! Such  things  have  hap- 
pened before  now.  Miss  Silvester  is  poor;  and 
Blanche  is  rich.  You  may  be  made  to  stand  in 
the  awkward  position  of  a man  who  is  denying 
his  marriage  with  a poor  woman,  in  order  to 
establish  his  marriage  with  an  heiress : Miss  Sil- 
vester presumably  aiding  the  fraud,  with  two 
strong  interests  of  her  own  as  inducements — the 
interest  of  asserting  the  claim  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
man  of  rank,  and  the  interest  of  earning  her  re- 
ward in  money  for  resigning  you  to  Blanche. 
There  is  a case  which  a scoundrel  might  set  up 
— and  with  some  appearance  of  truth  too — in  a 
court  of  justice !” 

“Surely,  the  law  wouldn’t  allow  him  to  do 
that  ?” 

“The  law  will  argue  any  thing,  with  any  body 
who  will  pay  the  law  for  the  use  of  its  brains 
and  its  time.  Let  that  view  of  the  matter  alone 
now.  Delamayn  can  set  the  case  going,  if  he 
likes,  without  applying  to  any  lawyer  to  help 
him.  He  has  only  to  cause  a report  to  reach 
Blanche’s  ears  which  publicly  asserts  that  she  is 
not  your  lawful  wife.  With  her  temper,  do  you 
suppose  she  would  leave  us  a minute’s  peace  till 
the  matter  wTas  cleared  up  ? Or  take  it  the  other 
way.  Comfort  yourself,  if  you  will,  with  the 
idea  that  this  affair  will  trouble  nobody  in  the 
present.  How  are  we  to  know  it  may  not  turn 
up  in  the  future  under  circumstances  which  may 
place  the  legitimacy  of  your  children  in  doubt  ? 
We  have  a man  to  deal  with  who  sticks  at  no- 
thing. We  have  a state  of  the  law  which  can 
only  be  described  as  one  scandalous  uncertainty 
from  beginning  to  end.  And  we  have  two  peo- 
ple (Bishopriggs  and  Mrs.  Inchbare)  who  can, 
and  will,  speak  to  what  took  place  between  you 
and  Anne  Silvester  at  the  inn.  For  Blanche’s 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  unborn  children, 
we  must  face  this  matter  on  the  spot — and  settle 
it  at  once  and  forever.  The  question  before  us 
now  is  this.  Shall  we  open  the  proceedings  by 
communicating  with  Miss  Silvester  or  not  ?” 

At  that  important  point  in  the  conversation 
they  were  interrupted  by  the  reappearance  of 
Blanche.  Had  she,  by  any  accident,  heard  what 
they  had  been  saying  ? 

No;  it  was  the  old  story  of  most  interrup- 
tions. Idleness  that  considers  nothing,  had  come 
to  look  at  Industry  that  bears  every  thing.  It  is 
a law  of  nature,  apparently,  that  the  people  in 
this  world  who  have  nothing  to  do  can  not  sup- 
port the  sight  of  an  uninterrupted  occupation  in 
the  hands  of  their  neighbors.  Blanche  produced 
a new  specimen  from  Arnold’s  collection  of  hats. 
“ I have  been  thinking  about  it  in  the  garden,” 
she  said,  quite  seriously.  “ Here  is  the  brown 
one  with  the  high  crown.  You  look  better  in 
this  than  in  the  white  one  with  the  low  crown. 
I have  come  to  change  them,  that’s  all.”  She 
changed  the  hats  with  Arnold,  and  went  on, 
without  the  faintest  suspicion  that  she  was  in  the 
way.  “Wear  the  brown  one  when  you  come 
out — and  come  soon,  dear.  I won’t  stay  an  in- 
stant longer,  uncle — I wouldn’t  interrupt  you  for 
the  world.”  She  kissed  her  hand  to  Sir  Patrick, 
and  smiled  at  her  husband,  and  went  out. 

“What  were  we  saying?”  asked  Arnold. 
“It’s  awkward  to  be  interrupted  in  this  way, 
isn’t  it  ?” 

“If  I know  any  thing  of  female  human  na- 
ture,” returned  Sir  Patrick,  composedly,  “your 
wife  will  be  in  and  out  of  the  room,  in  that  way, 
the  whole  morning.  I give  her  ten  minutes,  Ar- 
nold, before  she  changes  her  mind  again  on  the 
serious  and  weighty  subject  of  the  white  hat 
and  the  brown.  These  little  interruptions — 
otherwise  quite  charming — raised  a doubt  in  my 
mind.  Wouldn’t  it  be  wise  (I  ask  myself),  if  we 
made  a virtue  of  necessity,  and  took  Blanche  into 
the  conversation  ? What  do  you  say  to  calling 
her  back  and  telling  her  the  truth  ?” 

Arnold  started,  and  changed  color. 

“There  are  difficulties  in  the  way,”  he  said. 

“My  good  fellow ! at  every  step  of  this  busi- 
ness there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  Sooner 
or  later,  your  wife  must  know  what  has  happened. 
The  time  for  telling  her  is,  no  doubt,  a matter  for 
your  decision,  not  mine.  All  I say  is  this.  Con- 
sider whether  the  disclosure  won’t  come  from  you 
with  a better  grace,  if  you  make  it  before  you  are 
fairly  driven  to  the  wall,  and  obliged  to  open  your 
lips.” 

Arnold  rose  to  his  feet — took  a turn  in  the 
room — sat  down  again — and  looked  at  Sir  Pat- 
rick, with  the  expression  of  a thoroughly  bewil- 
dered and  thoroughly  helpless  man. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  do,”  he  said.  “It 
beats  me  altogether.  The  truth  is,  Sir  Patrick, 
I was  fairly  forced,  at  Craig  Fernie,  into  deceiv- 
ing Blanche — in  what  might  seem  to  her  a very 
unfeeling,  and  a very  unpardonable  way.” 


| “That  sounds  awkward!  What  do  you 
mean  ?" 

“I’ll  try  and  tell  you.  You  remember  when 
you  went  to  the  inn  to  see  Miss  Silvester  ? Well, 
being  there  privately  at  the  time,  of  course  I was 
obliged  to  keep  out  of  your  way.” 

“ I see ! And,  when  Blanche  came  afterward, 
you  were  obliged  to  hide  from  Blanche,  exactly 
as  you  had  hidden  from  me  ?” 

“ Worse  even  than  that ! A day  or  two  later, 
Blanche  took  me  into  her  confidence.  She  spoke 
to  me  of  her  visit  to  the  inn,  as  if  I was  a perfect 
stranger  to  the  circumstances.  She  told  me  to 
my  face,  Sir  Patrick,  of  the  invisible  man  who 
had  kept  so  strangely  out  of  her  way — without 
the  faintest  suspicion  that  I was  the  man.  And 
I never  opened  my  lips  to  set  her  right ! I was 
obliged  to  be  silent,  or  I must  have  betrayed 
Miss  Silvester.  What  will  Blanche  think  of  me, 
if  I tell  her  now  ? That’s  the  question  !” 

Blanche’s  name  had  barely  passed  her  hus- 
band’s lips  before  Blanche  herself  verified  Sir 
Patrick’s  prediction,  by  reappearing  at  the  open 
French  window,  with  the  superseded  white  hat  in 
her  hand. 

‘ ‘ Haven’t  you  done  yet ! ” she  exclaimed.  ‘ ‘ I 
am  shocked,  uncle,  to  interrupt  you  again — but 
these  horrid  hats  of  Arnold’s  are  beginning  to 
weigh  upon  my  mind.  On  reconsideration,  I 
think  the  white  hat  with  the  low  crown  is  the 
most  becoming  of  the  two.  Change  again,  dear. 
Yes ! the  brown  hat  is  hideous.  There’s  a beg- 
gar at  the  gate.  Before  I go  quite  distracted,  1 
shall  give  him  the  brown  hat,  and  have  done  with 
the  difficulty  in  that  manner.  Am  I very  much 
in  the  way  of  business  ? I’m  afraid  I must  ap- 
pear restless  ? Indeed,  I am  restless.  I can’t  im- 
agine what  is  the  matter  with  me  this  morning.  ” 

“I  can  tell  you,”  said  Sir  Patrick,  in  his 
gravest  and  dryest  manner.  “You  are  suffering, 
Blanche,  from  a malady  which  is  exceedingly 
common  among  the  young  ladies  of  England. 
As  a disease  it  is  quite  incurable1— and  the  name 
of  it  is  Nothing-to-Do.” 

Blanche  dropped  her  uncle  a smart  little 
courtesy.  “You  might  have  told  me  I was  in 
the  way  in  fewer  words  than  that.”  She  whisked 
round,  kicked  the  disgraced  brown  hat  out  into 
the  veranda  before  her,  and  left  the  two  gentle- 
men alone  once  more. 

“Your  position  with  your  wife,  Arnold,”  re- 
sumed Sir  Patrick,  returning  gravely  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  “is  certainly  a difficult  one.”  He 
paused,  thinking  of  the  evening  when  he  and 
Blanche  had  illustrated  the  vagueness  of  Mrs. 
Inchbare’s  description  of  the  man  at  the  inn,  by 
citing  Arnold  himself  as  being  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  innocent  people  who  answered  to  it! 
“Perhaps,”  he  added,  “the  situation  is  even 
more  difficult  than  you  suppose.  It  would  have 
been  certainly  easier  for  you — and  it  would  have 
looked  more  honorable  in  her  estimation — if  you 
had  made  the  inevitable  confession  before  your 
marriage.  I am,  in  some  degree,  answerable  for 
your  not  having  done  this — as  well  as  for  the  far 
more  serious  dilemma  with  Miss  Silvester  in 
which  you  now  stand.  If  I had  not  innocently 
hastened  your  marriage  with  Blanche,  Miss  Sil- 
vester’s admirable  letter  would  have  reached  us 
in  ample  time  to  prevent  mischief.  It’s  useless 
to  dwell  on  that  now.  Cheer  up,  Arnold!  I 
am  bound  to  show  you  the  way  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth, no  matter  what  the  difficulties  may  be — 
and,  please  God,  I will  do  it !” 

He  pointed  to  a table  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  on  which  writing  materials  were  placed. 
“I  hate  moving  the  moment  I have  had  my 
breakfast,”  he  said.  “We  won’t  go  into  the 
library.  Bring  me  the  pen  and  ink  here.  ” 

“Are  you  going  to  write  to  Miss  Silvester?” 

“ That  is  the  question  before  us  which  we 
have  not  settled  yet.  Before  I decide,  I want  to 
be  in  possession  of  the  facts — down  to  the  small- 
est detail  of  what  took  place  between  you  and 
Miss  Silvester  at  the  inn.  There  is  only  one  way 
of  getting  at  those  facts.  I am  going  to  examine 
you  as  if  I had  you  before  me  in  the  witness-box 
in  court.” 

With  that  preface,  and  with  Arnold’s  letter 
from  Baden  in  his  hand  as  a brief  to  speak  from, 
Sir  Patrick  put  his  questions  in  clear  and  endless 
succession ; and  Arnold  patiently  and  faithfully 
answered  them  all. 

The  examination  proceeded  uninterruptedly 
until  it  had  readied  that  point  in  the  progress 
of  events  at  which  Anne  had  crushed  Geoffrey 
Delamayn’s  letter  in  her  hand,  and  had  thrown 
it  from  her  indignantly  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  There,  for  the  first  time,  Sir  Patrick 
dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  apparently  intending 
to  take  a note.  ‘ ‘ Be  very  careful  here,  ” he  said ; 
“I  want  to  know  every  thing  that  you  can  tell 
me  about  that  letter.” 

“The  letter  is  lost,” said  Arnold. 

“The  letter  has  been  stolen  by  Bishopriggs,” 
returned  Sir  Patrick,  ‘ ‘ and  is  in  the  possession 
of  Bishopriggs  at  this  moment.” 

“ Why,  you  know  more  about  it  than  I do !” 
exclaimed  Arnold. 

“I  sincerely  hope  not.  I don’t  know  what 
was  inside  the  letter.  Do  you  ?” 

‘ ‘ Yes.  Part  of  it  at  least.” 

“ Part  of  it  ?” 

“There  were  two  letters  written,  on  the  same 
sheet  of  paper,”  said  Arnold.  “One  of  them 
was  written  by  Geoffrey  Delamayn — and  that  is 
the  one  I know  about.  ” 

Sir  Patrick  started.  His  face  brightened  ; he 
made  a hasty  note.  “ Go  on !’’  he  said,  eagerly. 
“ How  came  the  letters  to  be  written  on  the  same 
sheet?  Explain  that !” 

Arnold  explained  that  Geoffrey,  in  the  absence 
of  any  thing  else  to  write  his  excuses  on  to  Anne, 
had  written  to  her  on  the  fourth  or  blank  page 
of  a letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  by 
Anne  herself. 

“Did  you  read  that  letter?”  asked  Sir  Pat- 
rick. 


I “ I might  have  read  it  if  I had  liked.” 

* ‘ And  yoa  didn’t  read  it  ?” 

| “No.” 

“Why?” 

“Out  of  delicacy.” 

Even  Sir  Patrick’s  carefully-trained  temper 
was  not  proof  against  this.  “That  is  the  most 
mis]) laced  act  of  delicacy  I ever  heard  of  in  my 
life !”  cried  the  old  gentleman,  warmly.  “ Nev- 
er mind ! it’s  useless  to  regret  it  now.  At  any 
rate,  you  read  Delamayn’s  answer  to  Miss  Sil- 
vester’s letter  ?” 

“Yes — I did.” 

‘ ‘ Repeat  it — as  nearly  as  you  can  remember 
at  this  distance  of  time.” 

“It  was  so  short,”  said  Arnold,  “that  there 
is  hardly  any  thing  to  repeat.  As  well  as  I re- 
member, Geoffrey  said  he  was  called  away  to 
London  by  his  father’s  illness.  He  told  Miss 
Silvester  to  stop  where  she  was ; and  he  referred 
her  to  me,  as  messenger.  That’s  all  I recollect 
of  it  now.” 

“ Cudgel  your  brains,  my  good  fellow ! this  is 
very  important.  Did  he  make  no  allusion  to  his 
engagement  to  marry  Miss  Silvester  at  Craig 
Fernie  ? Didn’t  he  try  to  pacify  her  by  an  apol- 
ogy of  some  sort  ?” 

The  question  roused  Arnold’s  memory  to 
make  another  effort. 

“Yes,”  he  answered.  “ Geoffrey  said  some- 
thing about  being  time  to  his  engagement,  or 
keeping  his  promise,  or  words  to  that  effect." 

“You’re  sure  of  what  you  say  now?” 

“ I am  certain  of  it.” 

Sir  Patrick  made  another  note. 

“Was  the  letter  signed?”  he  asked,  when  he 
had  done. 

“Yes.” 

“And  dated?” 

“ Yes.  ” Arnold’s  memory  made  a second  ef- 
fort, after  he  had  given  his  second  affirmative 
answer.  “ Wait  a little,”  he  said.  “ I remem- 
ber something  else  about  the  letter.  It  was  not 
only  dated.  The  time  of  day  at  which  it  was 
written  was  put  as  well.” 

“ How  came  he  to  do  that  ?” 

“I  suggested  it.  The  letter  was  so  short  I 
felt  ashamed  to  deliver  it  as  it  stood.  I told 
him  to  put  the  time — so  as  to  show  her  that  he 
was  obliged  to  write  in  a hurry.  He  put  the 
time  when  the  train  started ; and  (I  think)  the 
time  when  the  letter  was  written  as  well.” 

“And  you  delivered  that  letter  to  Miss  Silves- 
ter, with  your  own  hand,  as  soon  as  you  saw  her 
at  the  inn  ?” 

“I  did.” 

Sir  Patrick  made  a third  note,  and  pushed  the 
paper  away  from  him  with  an  air  of  supreme  sat- 
isfaction. 

“I  always  suspected  that  lost  letter  to  be  an 
important  document,”  he  said  — “or  Bishop- 
riggs would  never  have  stolen  it.  We  must  get 
possession  of  it,  Arnold,  at  any  sacrifice.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  (exactly  as  I anticipated), 
is  to  write  to  the  Glasgow  lawyer,  and  find  Miss 
Silvester.” 

“Wait  a little !”  cried  a voice  at  the  veranda. 
“ Don’t  forget  that  I have  come  back  from  Baden 
to  help  you !” 

Sir  Patrick  and  Arnold  both  looked  up.  This 
time  Blanche  had  heard  the  last  words  that  had 
passed  between  them.  She  sat  down  at  the  table 
by  Sir  Patrick’s  side,  and  laid  her  hand  caress- 
ingly on  his  shoulder. 

“You  are  quite  right,  uncle,”  she  said.  “ I 
am  suffering  this  morning  from  the  malady  of 
having  nothing  to  do.  Are  you  going  to  write 
to  Anne?  Don’t.  Let  me  write  instead.” 

Sir  Patrick  declined  to  resign  the  pen. 

“The  person  who  knows  Mis6  Silvester’s  ad- 
dress,” he  said,  “ is  a lawyer  in  Glasgow.  I am 
going  to  write  to  the  lawyer.  When  he  sends 
us  word  where  she  is — then,  Blanche,  will  be  the 
time  to  employ  your  good  offices,  in  winning  back 
your  friend.  ” 

He  drew  the  writing  materials  once  more  with- 
in his  reach,  and,  suspending  the  remainder  of 
Arnold’s  examination  for  the  present,  began  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Crum. 

Blanche  pleaded  hard  for  an  occupation  of 
some  sort.  “Can  nobody  give  me  something 
to  do?”  she  asked.  “Glasgow  is  such  a long 
way  off,  and  waiting  is  such  weary  work.  Don’t 
sit  there  staring  at  me,  Arnold ! Can’t  you  sug- 
gest something  ?” 

Arnold,  for  once,  displayed  an  unexpected 
readiness  of  resource. 

“If  you  want  to  write,”  he  said,  “you  owe 
Lady  Lundie  a letter.  It’s  three  days  since  you 
heard  from  her — and  you  haven’t  answered  her 
yet.” 

Sir  Patrick  paused,  and  looked  up  quickly 
from  his  writing-desk. 

“Lady  Lundie?”  he  muttered,  inquiringly. 

“Yes,”  said  Blanche.  “It’s  quite  true;.  I 
owe  her  a letter.  And  of  course  I ought  to  tell 
her  we  have  come  back  to  England.  She  will 
be  finely  provoked  when  she  hears  why !” 

The  prospect  of  provoking  Lady  Lundie  seem- 
ed to  rouse  Blanche’s  dormant  energies.  She 
took  a sheet  of  her  uncle’s  note-paper,  and  be- 
gan writing  her  answer  then  and  there. 

Sir  Patrick  completed  his  communication  to 
the  lawyer — after  a look  at  Blanche,  which  ex- 
pressed any  thing  rather  than  approval  of  her 
present  employment.  Having  placed  his  com- 
pleted note  in  the  post-bag,  he  silently  signed  to 
Arnold  to  follow  him  into  the  garden.  They 
went  out  together,  leaving  Blanche  absorbed 
over  her  letter  to  her  step-mother. 

“Is  my  wife  doing  any  thing  wrong?”  asked 
Arnold,  who  had  noticed  the  look  which  Sir  Pat- 
rick had  cast  on  Blanche. 

“ Your  wife  is  making  mischief  as  fast  cs  her 
fingers  can  spread  it." 

Arnold  stared.  “ She  must  answer  Lady  Lun* 
die’s  letter,”  he  said. 
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“And  she  must  tell  Lady  Lundie  we  have 
come  back.  ” 

“I  don’t  deny  it.” 

“Then  what  is  the  objection  to  her  writing?” 

Sir  Patrick  took  a pinch  of  snuff — and  pointed 
with  his  ivory  cane  to  the  bees  humming  busily 
about  the  flower-beds  in  the  sunshine  of  the  au- 
tumn morning. 

“ I’ll  show  you  the  objection,”  he  said.  “Sup- 
pose Blanche  told  one  of  those  inveterately-in- 
trusive  insects  that  the  honey  in  the  flowers  hap- 
pens, through  an  unexpected  accident,  to  have 
come  to  an  end — do  you  think  he  would  take 
the  statement  for  granted?  No.  He  would 
plunge  head-foremost  into  the  nearest  flower, 
and  investigate  it  for  himself.  ” 

“ Well  ?”  said  Arnold. 

“Well— there  is  Blanche  in  the  breakfast- 
room  telling  Lady  Lundie  that  the  bridal  tour 
happens,  through  an  unexpected  accident,  to 
have  come  to  an  end.  Do  you  think  Lady  Lun- 
die is  the  sort  of  person  to  take  the  statement  for 
granted  ? Nothing  of  the  sort ! Lady  Lundie, 
like  the  bee,  will  insist  on  investigating  for  her- 
self. How  it  will  end,  if  she  discovers  the  truth 
— and  what  new  complications  she  may  not  in- 
troduce into  a matter  which,  Heaven  knows,  is 
complicated  enough  already — I leave  you  to  im- 
agine. My  poor  powers  of  prevision  are  not 
equal  to  it.” 

Before  Arnold  could  answer,  Blanche  joined 
them  from  the  breakfast-room. 

“I’ve  done  it,”  she  said.  “It  was  an  awk- 
ward letter  to  write — and  it’s  a comfort  to  have 
it  over.” 

“You  have  done  it,  my  dear,”  remarked  Sir 
Patrick,  quietly.  “And  it  may  be  a comfort. 
But  it’s  not  over.  ” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“I  think,  Blanche,  we  shall  hear  from  your 
step-mother  by  return  of  post.  ” 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

THE  NEWS  FROM  GLASGOW. 

The  letters  to  Lady  Lundie  and  to  Mr.  Crum 
having  been  dispatched  on  Monday,  the  return  of 
the  post  might  be  looked  for  on  Wednesday  aft- 
ernoon at  Ham  Farm. 

Sir  Patrick  and  Arnold  held  more  than  one 
private  consultation,  during  the  interval,  on  the 
delicate  and  difficult  subject  of  admitting  Blanche 
to  a knowledge  of  what  had  happened.  The  wise 
elder  advised ; and  the  inexperienced  junior  list- 
ened. “Think  of  it,”  said  Sir  Patrick;  “and 
do  it.”  And  Arnold  thought  of  it — and  left  it 
undone. 

Let  those  who  feel  inclined  to  blame  him  re- 
member that  he  had  only  been  married  a fort- 
night. It  is  hard,  surely,  after  but  two  weeks’ 
possession  of  your  wife,  to  appear  before  her  in 
the  character  of  an  offender  on  trial — and  to  find 
that  an  angel  of  retribution  has  been  thrown  into 
the  bargain  by  the  liberal  destiny  which  bestowed 
on  yoif  the  woman  whom  you  adore ! 

They  were  all  three  at  home  on  the  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  looking  out  for  the  postman. 

The  correspondence  delivered  included  (exact- 
ly as  Sir  Patrick  had  foreseen)  a letter  from  Lady 
Lundie.  Further  investigation,  on  the  far  more 
interesting  subject  of  the  expected  news  from 
Glasgow,  revealed — nothing.  The  lawyer  had 
not  answered  Sir  Patrick’s  inquiry  by  return  of 
post. 

“ Is  that  a bad  sign  ?”  asked  Blanche. 

“It  is  a sign  that  something  has  happened,” 
answered  her  uncle.  “ Mr.  Crum  is  possibly  ex- 
pecting to  receive  some  special  information,  and 
is  waiting  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to  com- 
municate it.  We  must  hope,  my  dear,  in  to- 
morrow’s post.” 

“Open  Lady  Lundie’s  letter  in  the  mean 
time,”  said  Blanche.  “Are  you  sure  it  is  for 
you — and  not  for  me?” 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Her  ladyship’s 
reply  was  ominously  addressed  to  her  ladyship’s 
brother-in-law.  “ I know  what  that  means,” 
said  Blanche,  eying  her  uncle  eagerly  while  he 
was  reading  the  letter.  ‘ * If  you  mention  Anne’s 
name  you  insult  my  step-mother.  I have  men- 
tioned it  freely.  Lady  Lundie  is  mortally  of- 
fended with  me.” 

Rash  judgment  of  youth ! A lady  who  takes 
a dignified  attitude,  in  a family  emergency,  is 
never  mortally  offended  — she  is  only  deeply 
grieved.  Lady  Lundie  took  a dignified  attitude. 
“I  well  know,”  wrote  this  estimable  and  Chris- 
tian woman,  “ that  I have  been  all  along  regard- 
ed in  the  light  of  an  intruder  by  the  family  con- 
nections of  my  late  beloved  husband.  But  I was 
hardly  prepared  to  find  myself  entirely  shut  out 
from  all  domestic  confidence,  at  a time  when 
some  serious  domestic  catastrophe  has  but  too 
evidently  taken  place.  I lfttve  no  desire,  dear 
Sir  Patrick,  to  intrude.  Feeling  it,  however,  to 
be  quite  inconsistent  with  a due  regard  for  my 
own  position — after  what  has  happened — to  cor- 
respond with  Blanche,  I address  myself  to  the 
head  of  the  family,  purely  in  the  interests  of 
propriety.  Permit  me  to  ask  whether — under 
circumstances  which  appear  to  be  serious  enough 
to  require  the  recall  of  my  step-daughter  and  her 
husband  from  their  wedding-tour — you  think  it 
Decent  to  keep  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Thom- 
as Lundie  entirely  in  the  dark  ? Pray  consider 
this — not  at  all  out  of  regard  for  Me ! — but  out 
of  regard  for  your  own  position  with  Society. 
Curiosity  is,  as  you  know,  foreign  to  my  nature. 
But  when  this  dreadful  scandal  (whatever  it  may 
be)  comes  out — which,  dear  Sir  Patrick,  it  can 
not  fail  to  do — what  will  the  world  think,  when 
it  asks  for  Lady  Lundie’s  opinion,  and  hears  that 
Lady  Lundie  knew  nothing  about  it?  Which- 
ever way  you  may  decide  I shall  take  no  offense. 

I may  possibly  be  wounded — but  that  won’t  mat- 
ter. My  little  round  of  duties  will  find  me  still 
earnest,  still  cheerful.  And  even  if  you  shut  me 
out,  my  best  wishes  will  find  their  way,  neverthe- 
less, to  Ham  Farm.  May  I add— without  en- 
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countering  a sneer — that  the  prayers  of  a lone- 
ly woman  are  offered  for  the  welfare  of  all  ?” 

“Well?”  said  Blanche. 

Sir  Patrick  folded  up  the  letter,  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket. 

“You  have  your  step-mother’s  best  wishes, 
my  dear.”  Having  answered  in  those  terms,  he 
bowed  to  his  niece  with  his  best  grace,  and 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

“ Do  I think  it  decent,”  he  repeated  to  him- 
self, as  he  closed  the  door,  “ to  leave  the  widow 
of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lundie  in  the  dark? 
When  a lady’s  temper  is  a little  ruffled,  I think 
it  more  than  decent,  I think  it  absolutely  desir- 
able, to  let  that  lady  have  the  last  word.”  He 
went  into  the  library,  and  dropped  his  sister-in- 
law’s  remonstrance  into  a box,  labeled  “Un- 
answered Letters.  ” Having  got  rid  of  it  in  that 
way,  he  hummed  his  favorite  little  Scotch  air — 
and  put  on  his  hat,  and  went  out  to  sun  himself 
in  the  garden. 

Meanwhile,  Blanche  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  Sir  Patrick’s  reply.  She  appealed  to  her 
husband.  “There  is  something  wrong,”  she 
said — “and  my  uncle  is  hiding  it  from  me.” 

Arnold  could  have  desired  no  better  opportu- 
nity than  she  had  offered  to  him,  in  those  words, 
for  making  the  long-deferred  disclosure  to  her 
of  the  truth.  He  lifted  his  eyes  to  Blanche’s 
face.  By  an  unhappy  fatality  she  was  looking 
charmingly  that  morning.  How  would  she  look 
if  he  told  her  the  story  of  the  hiding  at  the  inn  ? 
Arnold  was  still  in  love  with  her — and  Arnold 
said  nothing. 

The  next  day’s  post  brought  not  only  the  an- 
ticipated letter  from  Mr.  Crum,  but  an  unex- 
pected Glasgow  newspaper  as  well. 

This  time  Blanche  had  no  reason  to  complain 
that  her  uncle  kept  his  correspondence  a secret 
from  her.  After  reading  the  lawyer’s  letter, 
with  an  interest  and  agitation  which  showed  that 
the  contents  had  taken  him  by  surprise,  he  hand- 
ed it  to  Arnold  and  his  niece.  “Bad  news 
there, ” he  said.  “We  must  share  it  together.” 

After  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Sir  Pat- 
rick’s letter  of  inquiry,  Mr.  Crum  began  by  stat- 
ing all  that  he  knew  of  Miss  Silvester’s  move- 
ments— dating  from  the  time  when  she  had  left 
the  Sheep’s  Head  Hotel.  About  a fortnight  since 
he  had  received  a letter  from  her  informing  him 
that  she  had  found  a suitable  place  of  residence 
in  a village  near  Glasgow.  Feeling  a strong  in- 
terest in  Miss  Silvester,  Mr.  Crum  had  visited 
her  some  few  days  afterward.  He  had  satisfied 
himself  that  she  was  lodging  with  respectable  peo- 
ple, and  was  as  comfortably  situated  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  For  a week  more  he  had 
heard  nothing  from  the  lady.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time  he  had  received  a letter  from  her, 
telling  him  that  she  had  read  something  in  a 
Glasgow  newspaper,  of  that  day’s  date,  which 
seriously  concerned  herself,  and  which  would 
oblige  her  to  travel  northward  immediately  as 
fast  as  her  strength  would  permit.  At  a later 
period,  when  she  would  be  more  certain  of  her 
own  movements,  she  engaged  to  write  again,  and 
let  Mr.  Crum  know  where  he  might  communicate 
with  her  if  necessary.  In  the  mean  time,  she 
could  only  thank  him  for  his  kindness,  and  beg 
him  to  take  care  of  any  letters  or  messages  which 
might  be  left  for  her.  Since  the  receipt  of  this 
communication  the  lawyer  had  heard  nothing 
further.  He  had  waited  for  the  morning’s  post 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  report  that  he  had 
received  some  further  intelligence.  The  hope 
had  not  been  realized.  He  had  now  stated  all 
that  he  knew  himself  thus  far — and  he  had  for- 
warded a copy  of  the  newspaper  alluded  to  by 
Miss  Silvester,  on  the  chance  that  an  examina- 
tion of  it  by  Sir  Patrick  might  possibly  lead  to 
further  discoveries.  In  conclusion,  he  pledged 
himself  to  write  again  the  moment  he  had  any 
information  to  send. 

Blanche  snatched  up  the  newspaper,  and  open- 
ed it.  “Let  me  look!”  she  said.  “I  can  find 
what  Anne  saw  here  if  any  body  can!” 

She  ran  her  eye  eagerly  over  column  after 
column  and  page  after  page — and  dropped  the 
newspaper  on  her  lap  with  a gesture  of  despair. 

‘ ‘ Nothing ! ” she  exclaimed.  ‘ * Nothing  any 
where,  that  I can  see,  to  interest  Anne.  No- 
thing to  interest  any  body — except  Lady  Lun- 
die,” she  went  on,  brushing  the  newspaper  off 
her  lap.  “It  turns  out  to  be  all  true,  Arnold, 
at  Swanhaven.  Geoffrey  Delamayn  is  going  to 
marry  Mrs.  Glenarm." 

“What!”  cried  Arnold;  the  idea  instantly 
flashing  on  him  that  this  was  the  news  which 
Anne  had  seen. 

Sir  Patrick  gave  him  a warning  look,  and 
picked  up  the  newspaper  from  the  floor. 

“ I may  as  well  run  through  it,  Blanche,  and 
make  quite  sure  that  you  have  missed  nothing,” 
he  said. 

The  report  to  which  Blanche  had  referred 
was  among  the  paragraphs  arranged  under  the 
heading  of  “Fashionable  News.”  “A  matri- 
monial alliance”  (the  Glasgow  journal  announced) 
“was  in  prospect  between  the  Honorable  Geof- 
frey Delamayn  and  the  lovely  and  accomplished 
relict  of  the  late  Mathew  Glenarm,  Esq.,  former- 
ly Miss  Newenden.”  The  marriage  would,  in 
all  probability,  “ be  solemnized  in  Scotland,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  present  autumn;”  and  the 
wedding-breakfast,  it  was  whispered,  “would 
collect  a large  and  fashionable  party  at  Swan- 
haven  Lodge.  ” 

Sir  Patrick  handed  the  newspaper  silently  to 
Arnold.  It  was  plain  to  any  one  who  knew  Anne 
Silvester’s  story  that  those  were  the  words  which 
had  found  their  fatal  way  to  her  in  her  place  of 
rest.  The  inference  that  followed  seemed  to  be 
hardly  less  clear.  But  one  intelligible  object,  in 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Patrick,  could  be  at  the  end  of 
her  journey  to  the  north.  The  deserted  woman 
had  rallied”  the  last  relics  of  her  old  energy — and 
had  devoted  herself  to  the  desperate  purpose  of 
stopping  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Glenarm. 


THE  BRETON  BLUE-BEARD. 

In  the  ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Gildas  de  Rhuys, 
in  Brittany,  may  be  seen  a rude  colored  print 
relative  to  the  legend  of  Comorre,  or  Comor,  the 
Breton  ‘ ‘ Blue-beard,  ” in  which  St.  Gildas  plays 
a conspicuous  part.  The  story,  as  told  by  Emile 
Souvestre,  is  this : Guerech,  Count  of  Vannes, 
the  country  of  white  corn,  had  a daughter, 
Triphyna,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  One  day 
embassadors  arrived  from  Comorre,  a prince  of 
Comouaille,  the  country  of  the  black  corn,  de- 
manding her  in  marriage.  Now  this  caused 
great  distress  ; for  Comorre  was  a giant,  and 
one  of  the  wickedest  of  men,  held  in  awe  by 
every  one  for  his  cruelty.  As  a boy,  when  he 
went  out,  his  mother  used  to  ring  a bell  to  warn 
people  of  his  approach.  He  shot  a child  in  or- 
der to  prove  his  gun ; and,  when  unsuccessful  in 
the  chase,  would  set  his  dogs  on  the  peasants  to 
tear  them  in  pieces.  But  most  horrible  of  all, 
he  had  had  four  wives,  who  all  died,  one  after 
the  other,  under  suspicion  of  having  been  killed 
by  either  the  knife,  fire,  water,  or  poison.  The 
Count  of  Vannes,  therefore,  dismissed  the  em- 
bassadors, and  advanced  to  meet  Comorre,  who 
was  approaching  with  a powerful  army ; but  St. 
Gildas  went  into  her  oratory,  and  begged  Tri- 
phyna would  save  bloodshed,  and  consent  to  the 
marriage.  He  gave  her  a silver  ring,  which 
would  warn  her  of  any  intended  evil  by  turning, 
at  the  approach  of  danger,  as  black  as  the  crow’s 
wing.  The  marriage  took  place  with  great  re- 
joicings. The  first  day  six  thousand  guests  were 
invited ; on  the  next  as  many  poor  were  fed,  the 
bride  and  the  bridegroom  serving  at  table,  a nap- 
kin under  their  arms.  For  some  time  all  went 


voice  returned  an  answer.  Then  St.  Gildas  took 
the  new-born  infant  from  its  mother,  and  placed 
it  on  the  ground.  The  child  marched  alone  to 
the  edge  of  the  moat,  and  picking  up  a handful 
of  earth  and  throwing  it  against  the  castle,  ex- 
claimed, “Let  the  Trinity  execute  judgment!” 
At  the  same  instant  the  towers  shook  and  fell 
with  a great  crash ; the  walls  yawned  open  and 
the  castle  sunk,  burying  Comorre  and  all  his  fel- 
low-partners in  crime.  St.  Gildas  then  replaced 
Triphyna’s  head  upon  her  shoulders,  laid  his 
hands  upon  her,  and  restored  her  to  life,  to  the 
great  joy  of  her  father. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Two  Scotchmen,  turning  the  corner  of  a street  very 
sharply,  came  into  collision.  The  shock  was  rather 
stunning  to  one  of  them.  He  pulled  off  his  hat,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  forehead,  said:  “Sic  a blow! 
my  heed’s  a’  ringing  again."  “ Nae  wonder,"  said  his 
companion ; “ your  heed  was  aye  boss  (empty) ; that 
makes  it  ring.  My  heed  disna  ring  a bit.”  “How 
could  it  ring,  said  the  other,  “seeing  it  is  crackit?”„ 


Two  Jews  in  Vienna  recently  passed  an  Austrian 
officer  who  strutted  up  and  down  the  street  in  his 
gold-embroidered  uniform  as  majestically  as  a pea- 
cock. “ Why,"  said  Isaacs  to  Levy,  “ that  officer  looks 
as  proud  as  if  he  had  lost  the  battle  of  Sadowa  all 
alone.” 


A lawyer  who  was  sometimes  forgetfhl,  having  been 
engaged  to  plead  the  cause  of  an  offender,  began  by 
saying:  “I  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  he 
: bears  the  character  of  being  a most  consummate  and 
! impudent  scoundrel.”  Here  somebody  whispered  to 
i him  that  the  prisoner  was  his  client,  when  he  immedi- 
ately continued : “But  what  great  and  good  men  ever 
lived  who  was  not  calumniated  by  many  of  his  con- 
'fmporaries  ?'H . 


on  well.  Comorre’s  nature  seemed  changed,  his 
prisons  were  empty,  his  gibbets  untenanted ; but 
Triphyna  felt  no  confidence,  and  every  day  went 
to  pray  at  the  tombs  of  his  four  wives.  At  this 
time  there  was  an  assembly  at  Rennes  of  the 
Breton  princes,  which  Comorre  was  obliged  to 
attend.  Before  his  departure  he  gave  Triphyna 
the  keys,  desiring  her  to  amuse  herself  in  his 
absence.  After  five  months  he  unexpectedly 
returned,  and  found  her  occupied  in  trimming 
an  infant’s  cap  with  gold-lace.  On  seeing  the 
cap  Comorre  turned  pale ; and  when  Triphyna 
joyfully  announced  to  him  that  in  two  months 
he  would  be  a father,  he  drew  back  in  a rage 
and  rushed  out  of  the  apartment.  Triphyna  saw 
that  her  ring  had  turned  black,  which  betokened 
danger,  she  knew  not  why.  She  descended  into 
the  chapel  to  pray.  When  she  arose  to  depart 
it  was  midnight,  and  she  saw  the  four  tombs  of 
Comorre’s  wives  open  slowly,  and  they  all  issued 
forth  in  their  winding-sheets.  Half  dead  with 
fear,  Triphyna  tried  to  escape ; but  the  spectres 
cried,  “ Take  care,  poor  lost  one ! Comorre  seeks 
to  kill  you.”  “I!”  says  the  Countess;  “what 
evil  have  I done?”  “You  have  told  him  that 
you  will  soon  become  a mother ; and,  through 
the  Spirit  of  Evil,  he  knows  that  his  child  will 
kill  him ; and  that  is  why  he  has  murdered  us, 
when  we  told  him  what  he  has  just  learned  from 
you.”  “ What  hope,  then,  of  escape  remains  for 
me?”  cried  Triphyna.  “Go  back  to  your  fa- 
ther,” answered  the  phantoms.  “But  how  es- 
cape, when  Comorre’s  dog  guards  the  court?” 
“Give  him  this  poison  which  killed  me,”  said 
the  first  wife.  “But  how  can  I descend  this 
high  wall?”  “By  means  of  this  cord  which 
strangled  me,”  answered  the  second  wife.  * ‘ But 
who  will  guide  me  through  the  dark  ?”  “ The 

fire  which  burned  me,”  replied  the  third  wife. 
“And  how  can  I make  so  long  a journey?”  re- 
turned Triphyna.  ‘ ‘ Take  this  stick  which  broke 
my  skull,”  returned  the  fourth  spectre.  Armed 
with  these  weapons,  Triphyna  sets  out,  silences 
the  dog,  scales  the  wall,  sees  her  way  through  the 
darkness,  and  proceeds  on  her  road  to  Vannes. 
On  awaking  next  morning,  Comorre  finds  his 
wife  fled,  and  pursues  her  on  horseback.  The 
poor  fugitive,  seeing  her  ring  turn  black,  turned 
off  the  road  and  hid  herself  till  night  in  the  cab- 
in of  a shepherd,  where  was  only  an  old  magpie 
in  a cage  at  the  door.  Comorre,  who  had  given 
up  the  pursuit,  was  returning  home  that  road, 
when  he  heard  the  magpie  trying  to  imitate  her 
complaints,  and  calling  out,  “Poor  Triphyna!” 
He  therefore  knew  his  wife  had  passed  that  way, 
and  set  his  dog  on  the  track.  Meanwhile  Tri- 
phyna felt  she  could  proceed  no  further,  and  lay 
down  on  the  ground,  where  she  brought  into  the 
world  a boy  of  marvelous  beauty.  As  she  clasp- 
ed him  to  her  arms,  she  saw  over  her  head  a 
falcon  with  a golden  collar,  which  she  recog- 
nized as  her  father’s.  The  bird  came  to  her 
call,  and  giving  it  the  warning  ring  of  St.  Gil- 
das, she  told  it  to  fly  with  it  to  her  father.  The 
bird  obeyed,  and  flew  with  it  like  lightning  to 
Vannes ; but  almost  at  the  same  instant  Comorre 
arrived.  Having  parted  with  her  warning  ring, 
Triphyna,  who  had  no  notice  of  his  approach, 
had  only  time  to  conceal  her  babe  in  the  cavity 
of  a tree,  when  Comorre  threw'  himself  upon  his 
unhappy  wife,  and  with  one  blow  severed  her 
head  from  her  body.  When  the  falcon  arrived 
at  Vannes,  he  found  the  King  at  dinner  with 
St.  Gildas.  He  let  the  ring  fall  into  the  silver 
cup  of  his  master,  who,  recognizing  it,  exclaim- 
ed, “My  daughter  is  in  danger!  Saddle  the 
horses,  and  let  St.  Gildas  accompany  us.  ” Fol- 
lowing the  falcon,  they  soon  reached  the  spot 
where  Triphyna  lay  dead.  After  they  had  all 
knelt  in  prayer,  St.  Gildas  said  to  the  corpse, 
“Arise;  take  thy  head  and  thy  child,  and  fol- 
low us.”  The  dead  body  obeyed ; the  bewilder- 
ed troop  followed.  But,  gallop  as  fast  as  they 
could,  the  headless  body  was  always  in  front, 
carrying  the  babe  in  her  left  hand,  and  her  pale 
head  in  the  right.  In  this  manner  they  reached 
the  castle  of  Comorre.  “ Count,”  says  St.  Gil- 
das, “ I bring  back  your  wife  such  as  your  wick- 
edness has  made  her,  and  thy  child  such  as  Heav- 
en has  given  it  thee.  Wilt  thou  receive  them 
under  thy  roof?”  Comorre  was  silent.  The 
Saint  three  times  repeated  the  question,  but  no 


How  to  prepare  a Goose  poR  the  Table Take 

your  goose  confidentially  into  a corner  (any  corner 
will  do),  and  then  break  the  newrs  to  him  as  gently  as 
possible.  When  the  dinner  hour  comes  round  you 
will  find  him  fully  prepared. 


The  following  lines  were  taken  from  a young  lady’s 
hymn-book,  a few  days  ago,  which  she  thoughtlessly 
left  in  church : 

“I  look  in  vain— he  does  not  come; 

Dear,  dear,  what  shall  I do? 

I can  not  listen  as  I ought, 

Unless  he  listens  too. 

He  might  have  come  as  well  as  not; 

What  plagues  these  fellows  arel 
I’ll  bet  he’s  fast  asleep  at  home, 

. Or  smoking  a cigar." 

Moral Don’t  write  yonr  thoughts  in  a hymn-book, 

or,  if  you  do,  be  careful  not  to  let  them  lie  “ around 
loose." 


Sure  Enough.— If  you  want  a policeman,  it’s  ten  to 
one  you  won’t  find  him ; but  if  you  don’t  want  him, 
it's  a hundred  to  one  he  will  find  you  l 


When  is  the  wind  like  a certain  fruit  t— When  it  is 
nrrent. 

When  is  it  like  music?— When  it  whistles. 

When  is  it  like  a baby  ?— When  it  is  squally. 

When  like  a fruit  tree  ?— When  it  blows. 

When  like  a person  in  deep  grief  ?— When  it  moans. 
When  like  a newspaper?— When  it  puffs. 


A man  was  indicted  for  felony.  His  innocence  was 
proven ; but  notwithstanding  this  the  jury  found  him 
guilty.  The  Judge  was  shocked,  and  arose  and  said : 
“Gentlemen,  the  prisoner's  innocence  was  clearly 
proven."  “Yes,”  said  the  foreman,  “he  is  innocent 
of  the  crime  now  charged  against  him,  but  he  stole 
my  gray  mare  last  Christmas.” 


A Beau  Teetotal  Curiosity— A pair  of  water- 
tight boots. 


A young  member  of  the  Legislature,  who  rose  to 
deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  Dill  to  abolish  capital 
punishment,  with  a dignified  serenity  of  countenance, 
commenced  with,  “Mr.  Speaker,  the  generality  of 
mankind  in  general  are  disposed  to  exercise  oppres- 
sion on  the  generality  of  mankind  in  general."  Just 
at  this  point,  one,  who  sat  immediately  behind  him, 
pulled  him  by  the  coat  tail,  and  cried,  “Stop,  stop,  I 
say ; you  are  coming  out  of  the  same  hole  you  just 
went  in  at." 


“ The  boy  at  the  head  of  the  class  will  state  what 
were  the  dark  ages  of  the  world."  Boy  hesitates. 
“Next— Master  Smith,  Can’t  you  tell  what  the  dark 
ages  were?”  “I  guess  they  were  the  ages  just  be- 
fore the  invention  of  spectacles."  “ Go  to  your  seats." 


They  had  female  voters  in  Shakspeare’s  day. 
Thus: 

“And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free." 

Nat  M 'was  a queer  genius.  A neighbor  found 

him  one  day  at  work  at  an  enormous  wood-pile,  saw- 
ing away  for  dear  life  with  an  intolerably  dull  saw. 
“Why  don’t  you  sharpen  your  saw,  Nat?”  asked  the 
neighbor.  Looking  up  with  an  inimitably  droll  ex- 
pression, “I  should  think  I had  work  enough  to  do 
to  saw  up  this  wood-pile  without  stopping  to  sharp- 
en saws." 


“You  are  in  bad  health ; your  face  is  spare,”  said 
a friend  of  ours  on  meeting  an  acquaintance.  “Very 
well,"  said  the  other,  “ if  I am  thin-faced  you  are 
double-faced,  so  that  both  of  us  have  spare  faces." 

CITY  RAILROAD  CARS. 

Never  full,  pack  ’em  in ; 

Move  up,  fat  men ; squeeze  in,  thin ; 

Trunks,  valises,  boxes,  bundles, 

Fill  up  gaps  as  on  she  tumbles. 

Market  baskets  without  number, 

Owners  easy,  nod  in  slumber, 

Thirty  seated,  forty  standing, 

A dozen  or  more  on  either  landing. 

Old  man  lifts  his  signal  finger, 

Car  slacks  up,  but  not  a linger ; 

He’s  jerked  aboard  by  sleeve  or  shoulder, 
Shoved  inside  to  sweat  and  smoulder. 

Toes  are  trod  on,  hats  are  smashed, 

Dresses  soiled,  hoop  skirts  crashed. 

Thieves  are  busy  bent  on  plunder; 

Still  we  rattle  on  like  thunder. 

Packed  together  unwashed  bodies, 

Bathed  in  fumes  of  whisky  toddies ; 

Tobacco,  garlic,  cheese,  and  lager-beer 
Perfume  the  heated  atmosphere ; 

Old  boots,  pipes,  leather,  and  tan. 

And,  if  in  luck,  a “soap-fat  man." 

Aren’t  we  jolly  ? What  a blessing ! 

A horse-car  hash,  with  such  a dressing ! 

A member  of  the  Wyoming  Legislature,  seeking  to 
sustain  a point  of  order,  jerked  his  coat  off,  with 
“Mr.  Speaker,  if  some  reliable  man  will  hold  these 
duds,  ril  teach  him  that  he  is  out  of  order."  The 
point  was  sustained.  


iiiui.u  .,  — — — 1 yOU  put  in  your  mull 
Pittsfield  man  of  a boy  who  delivers  milk  on 
e milk  routes.  “We  don’t  put  any  water  in 
;d  the  boy.  “ What  do  you  put  in  it,  then  ?" 
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A DEE  AM  OF  SUMMER. 

I dreamed  ’twas  golden  Summer’s  time, 
Although  the  snow  lay  deep, 

And  howling  winds  and  hurricanes 
Did  through  the  forests  sweep. 

The  snow-clad  plain  appeared  to  me 
A mirror  clear  and  bright, 

In  which  I saw  the  gladdened  earth 
In  verdure’s  beauty  dight. 

Dread  Frost,  the  torrent’s  tyrant  king, 
Relaxed  his  icy  hold ; 

And  with  the  stream  which  he  had  stilled 
His  melting  sceptre  rolled. 

The  softened  sunbeams  poured  around 
A radiance  calm  and  pale; 

The  scented  flowers  that  gemmed  the  fields 
Breathed  odors  on  the  gale. 

So  in  those  winters  of  the  soul, 

O’erswept  by  tempests  drear, 

From  Memory’s  sad  and  frozen  clime 
Bright  sunny  days  appear. 

Reviving  Faith  and  Hope  still  show 
The  soul  its  living  powers, 

And  how  the  winter  snow  conceals 
The  germs  of  summer  flowers. 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 


En  jflbe  Books.—  Book  V. 
CHAPTER  Vin. 

AN  AWKWARD  IDIOM. 

“ But,  I assure  you,  I suffer  unspeakably  from 
nervous  depression ! You  don’t  know  how  I sink 
down  like  a leaden  weight  dropped  into  water 
sometimes.  It  is  the  most  dreadful  feeling! 
And  besides,  I take  scarcely  any  thing.  A glass 
or  two  of  Champagne  at  dinner  is  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  me  up !” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  reaction  you  com- 
plain of  feeling  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convince 
you  that  even  the  small  quantity  of  wine  you 
take  is  doing  you  harm  instead  of  good.  ” 

“Ah,  bah!  I don’t  believe  you  understand 
the  case.  ” 

Veronica  threw  herself  back  on  her  chair  with 
the  pettish  air  of  a spoiled  child. 

Mr.  Flew  sat  opposite  to  her,  very  grave,  very 
quiet.  He  had  put  aside  all  her  gracious  coquet- 
ries, and  entered  into  her  reason  for  sending  for 
him  in  a manner  so  entirely  unexpected  by  her 
that  for  some  time  she  could  not  credit  her 
senses,  but  kept  awaiting  the  moment  when  he 
should  go  back  to  being  the  Mr.  Flew  of  old 
days.  At  last,  when  she  found  that  he  persisted 
in  his  serious  demeanor,  she  lost  her  temper,  and 
showed  that  she  had  lost  it. 

But  not  even  this  change  of  mood  availed  to 
shake  Mr.  Plew’s  steadiness.  And  gradually  a 
vague  fear  stole  over  her.  He  looked  at  her  so 
earnestly,  with  something  so  like  compassion  in 
his  eyes ! Good  God,  was  she  really  very  ill  ? 
Did  his  practiced  observation  discern  latent  mal- 
ady of  which  she  was  herself  unconscious  ? Was 
the  weariness  and  depression  of  soul  from  which 
she  did  in  truth  suffer  but  the  precursor  of  bodi- 
ly disease,  perhaps  even  of—  ? She  shuddered 
with  a very  unaffected  terror,  and  her  smiles, 
and  archings  of  the  brow,  and  haughty  curvings 
of  the  lip,  and  pretty,  false  grimaces,  dropped 
away  from  her  face  like  a mask. 

“ Do  you  think  I am  ill  ?”  she  asked,  with  di- 
lated eyes. 

“Do  not  you  think  so,  since  you  sent  for 
me  ?” 

‘ 4 Yes,  yes ; but  I mean  very  ill — seriously  ill, 
you  know ! You  look  so  strange ! ” 

“ I do  not  think  you  are  well,  madam.” 

“What — is — it?”  she  asked,  faintly.  “You 
must  tell  me  the  truth.  But  there  can’t  be  dan- 
ger. Don’t  tell  me  if  you  think  so ! It  would 
only  frighten  me.  And  of  course  I know  it’s 
all  nonsense.  And  you  will  tell  me  the  truth, 
won’t  you  ?”  • 

Her  self-possession  was  all  gone.  The  unrea- 
soning terror  of  disease  and  death,  which  she 
inherited  from  her  mother,  had  taken  hold  upon 
her. 

The  egotism  which  enabled  her  so  effectually 
to  resist  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  others,  be- 
yond a mere  transitory  movement  of  dilettante 
sentiment,  made  her  terribly,  exquisitely  sensitive 
to  her  own. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,”  said  Mr.  Flew,  gently. 
“There  is  no  need.” 

“Why  do  you  look  so,  then?  And  speak 
so  ? I have  never  been  ill  since  I was  a child — 
not  really  ill.  It  would  be  so  dreadful  to  be  ill 
now !” 

The  tears  were  absolutely  in  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke.  In  the  presence  of  a stranger  she  might 
have  succeeded  in  commanding  herself  more, 
but  with  Mr.  Flew  she  did  not  even  attempt  to 
do  so. 

It  pained  him  greatly  to  see  her  tears. 

“There  is  really  no  cause  for  your  distress,” 
he  said.  “You  are  frightening  yourself  quite 
needlessly.” 

“You  said  I was  not  well,”  she  answered,  in 
a tone  of  peevish  reproach. 

“You  have  no  ailment  that  a little  care  and 
common-sense  will  not  cure.  You  do  not  live  a 
healthy  life.  You  do  not  take  sufficient  exer- 
cise. You  were  accustomed  in  your  girlhood  to 
walk,  and  to  be  out  in  the  open  air.  There  is 
something  febrile  and  overstrained  about  you.” 

“ I can’t  walk.  You  see  that  I am  easily  tired 
— that  I want  support.  I have  no  appetite.  I 
ai»  not  so  strong  as  I was.” 
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“You  will  never  be  stronger  unless  you  shake 
off  the  habits  of  inertness  and  languor  that  have 
crept  over  you.” 

“Iam  not  languid  when  there  is  any  thing  to 
interest  or  excite  me.  But  what  am  I to  do 
when  I feel  bored  to  death  ?” 

“Boredom”  was  not  a disease  with  which  Mr. 
Plew’s  village  practice  had  made  him  familiar. 

“If  you  were  to  get  up  at  six  o’clock,  and 
take  a walk  before  breakfast,  I am  sure  you  would 
feel  the  benefit  of  it,  ’’  said  he,  very  simply. 

Veronica’s  panic  was  passing  away.  A dis- 
order that  could  be  alleviated  by  getting  up  and 
walking  out  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  was 
evidently,  she  conceived,  not  of  an  alarming  na- 
ture. 

“My  dear  Mr.  Plew,”  she  said,  with  a little 
faint  smile,  “you  are  accustomed  to  prescribe 
for  Shipley  constitutions.  Now,  Shipley  people, 
among  other  charming  qualities,  are  famous  for 
robustness;  if  I were  to  say  rude  health,  you 
would  think  I was  malicious.  As  for  me,  such 
violent  proceedings  as  you  speak  of  would  simply 
kill  me.  Can’t  you  give  me  something  to — keep 
me  up  a little  ? Some — some — what  is  the  prop- 
er technicality? — some  stimulants — isn’t  that  the 
word  ?” 

‘ 4 Fresh  air  is  an  excellent  stimulant — the  best 
I know.  ” 

Veronica  looked  at  his  candid,  simple  face 
searchingly.  She  looked  once,  and  withdrew 
her  eyes.  Then  she  looked  again,  and  the  sec- 
ond time  she  waved  her  hand  as  though  dismiss- 
ing something. 

“Let  us  talk  no  more  of  my  nonsensical  ail- 
ments,” she  said.  “I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
myself  for  having  brought  you  here  to  listen  to 
the  recital  of  them.  ” 

“No,  Veronica — I beg  pardon.  No;  do  not 
say  that.  I hope  you  will  send  for  me  whenever 
you  think  I can  be  of  use.  It  would  be  more  to 
me  than,  perhaps,  you  can  imagine,  to  know 
that  I was  of  real  use  to  you,  and  that  you  relied 
on  me.  ” 

Her  face  brightened.  This  was  more  like  the 
tone  she  had  expected  from  her  old  adorer.  Poor 
little  Flew ! Yes  ; she  really  did  like  him  very 
much.  After  all,  there  was  something  touching 
in  his  humble  worship. 

She  made  answer  with  soft,  liquid,  beaming 
glance  of  her  beautiful  eyes:  “My  dear,  good 
Mr.  Plew — we  always  were  good  friends  in  the 
old  days,  were  we  not? — I think  I gave  you 
proof  once  upon  a time  that  I relied  on  yon.  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  you 
how  grateful  I was,  and  am,  and  always  shall  be, 
for  your  forwarding  that  letter!” 

She  held  out  her  jeweled  hand  to  him  as  she 
spoke,  with  a gesture  of  irresistible  grace  and 
spontaneity.  Mr.  Flew  was  not  in  the  least 
graceful.  He  took  the  slender  white  hand  for 
an  instant,  looked  at  it  as  though  it  were  some 
frail,  precious  thing,  which  a too  rough  touch 
might  break  or  injure,  and  then  gently  let  it  go 
again. 

He  liked  to  hear  her  speak  so,  to  hear  her  al- 
lude to  the  “old  days,  and  acknowledge  so 
candidly  her  obligation  regarding  that  letter  he 
had  sent  to  Maud  (the  outer  cover,  with  its  few 
words  addressed  to  himself,  was  treasured  in  a 
little  rose-wood  box,  which  was  the  only  reposi- 
tory, except  the  chest  in  the  surgery  containing 
poisons,  that  Mr.  Flew  ever  locked).  It  showed 
a heart  still  unspoiled,  still  capable  of  generous 
movements.  Poor  Mr.  Plew ! 

Veronica  saw  the  impression  she  had  made. 
Without  conscious  and  deliberate  duplicity,  but 
from  sheer  habit  and  instinct,  she  assumed  the 
tone  most  of  all  adapted  to  win  the  surgeon’s  ad- 
miration. He  was  not  quite  so  meek  and  so 
weak,  not  quite  so  easily  dazzled  by  tinsel  glo- 
ries, as  she  had  been  wont  to  think  him.  She 
had  made  a little  mistake  with  her  airs  of  4 4 bonne 
princesse”  and  spoiled  child. 

Now  she  was  all  feeling,  all  candor,  all  ingen- 
uous confidence.  She  had  suffered  much,  very 
much.  She  had  too  much  pride  to  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  envious  vulgar.  To  strangers 
she  presented  a front  as  cold  and  impassible  as 
their  own.  So  few  had  enough  nobility  of  nature 
to  be  exempt  from  love  of  detraction.  Her  rank ! 
Well,  her  husband  was  of  her  own  kindred.  Her 
mother  had  been  a Barletti.  Those  who  grudged 
her  her  social  elevation  did  not  know  that  in  ac- 
cepting it  she  was  but  assuming  the  rank  of  her 
ancestors.  But  all  that  was  of  trifling  conse- 
quence to  her.  She  had  married  Cesare  because 
he  was  devoted  to  her,  and  because  she  was  grate- 
ful and  really — yes,  really — attached  to  him.  No 
one  knew  the  real  facts  of  her  story.  Those 
were  between  herself  and  one  who  was  gone  for- 
ever. If  she  revealed  them  the  world  would  un- 
derstand and  forgive  much  that  it  had  judged 
harshly.  No  matter.  She  was  incapable  of 
stooping  to  make  such  an  appeal  to  those  whom 
her  heart  did  not  value.  With  a true  friend  it 
was  different.  She  had  never  yet  spoken  to  any 
one  as  she  was  speaking  then  to  Mr.  Flew. 

He  took  his  leave  in  a state  of  bewilderment, 
out  of  which  only  three  clear  convictions  arose — 
namely,  that  Veronica  Levincourt  had  been  more 
unhappy  than  culpable,  that  her  beauty  was  the 
least  of  her  attractive  and  lovable  qualities,  and 
that  few  of  her  sex  would  be  capable  of  her  mag- 
nanimous candor. 

As  he  stood  for  an  instant,  hat  in  hand,  in  the 
doorway,  Veronica  resolved  to  put  the  crowning 
spell  on  her  enchantments. 

4 4 Do  you  know  what  I mean  to  do,  Mr.  Plew  ?” 
said  she,  with  a smile  of  mingled  sweetness  and 
melancholy.  “I  mean  to  drive  over  to-morrow 
afternoon  and  see  your  good  mother.  She  must 
not  think  I have  forgotten  her.” 

Mr.  Flew  almost  staggered.  If  a reservoir  of 
ice-cold  water  had  been  opened  above  his  head 
he  could  scarcely  have  been  for  the  moment  more 
disconcerted. 

“Oh,  no,  no,  you  mustn’t!”  he  exclaimed, 
with  as  hasty  an  impulse  of  fright  and  apprehen- 


sion as  though  the  Princess  de’  Barletti  had  been 
about  to  transport  herself  into  his  cottage  that 
instant. 

44  Mustn’t !”  echoed  Veronica,  thinking  he  had 
misunderstood  her.  44 1 must  not  do  what?” 

44 1 don’t  mean  4 must  not,’  of  course.  And  it 
is  very  good  and  kind  of  you  to  think  of  it.  But, 
I think — I believe — I should  advise — in  fact,  you 
had  better  not.” 

“Why?”  demanded  Veronica,  more  puzzled 
than  offended  by  the  unceremonious  rejection  of 
her  proffered  condescension. 

“Because — Well — my  mother  is  a dear, 
good  woman.  No  son  ever  had  a better  mother, 
and  I love  her  and  respect  her  with  all  my  heart. 
But — she  is  old ; and  old  people  are  not  easily 
persuaded.  And  she  has  some  notions  and  prej- 
udices which  can  not  be  overcome ; and  I should 
be  sony  to  treat  them  roughly.  I would  it  were 
otherwise : but — I think  you  had  better  not  come 
to  see  us.” 

Veronica  understood  it  all  now. 

“Poor  dear  old  soul!”  said  she,  with  a com- 
passionate smile.  “I  did  not  know  she  had 
grown  too  feeble  to  see  people.” 

“ She  did  not  comprehend — she  misunderstood 
my  meaning  about  mother,”  thought  Mr.  Flew, 
as  he  walked  slowly  and  meditatively  out  of  the 
inn-yard.  44  Perhaps  it  is  all  the  better.  It 
would  only  have  hurt  her  to  know  the  truth.” 

Meanwhile,  the  subject  of  his  reflections  was 
pondering  with  knit  brows,  flushed  cheek,  and 
tightly-closed  lips,  on  the  incredible  and  infuri- 
ating circumstance  that  “that  ignorant,  low- 
born, idiotic  old  woman”  should  dare  to  refuse  to 
receive  the  Princess  Cesare  de’  Barletti ! 

When  Cesare  returned  that  evening  from 
Hammick  Lodge,  and  gave  his  wife  an  account 
of  Lord  George’s  dinner-party,  which  he  said 
had  been  exceedingly  pleasant,  he  appealed  to 
her  for  enlightenment  as  to  an  English  phrase 
which  had  puzzled  him. 

“English!”  said  Veronica,  conveying  into  her 
voice  and  manner  a skillful  mingling  of  insolence 
and  indifference — for  Mr.  Plew’s  revelation  had 
galled  her  unspeakably,  and  she  was  by  no  means 
in  an  amiable  mood.  “ You  don’t  mean  to  say 
that  you  tried  to  speak  English  ?” 

“Yes,  I tried!”  answered  Cesare,  simply. 
44  But  Lorgiorgio  speaks  French  pretty  well,  and 
• so  did  some  of  the  others.  So  I was  not  embar- 
rassed to  make  myself  understood.  And,  do  you 
know,  signora  mia,  that  I make  progress  in 'my 
English ! Per  Bacco,  I shall  soon  be  an  accom- 
plished Cockani!” 

“An  accomplished  what? — Cockney?  How 
ineffably  absurd  you  are,  Cesare !” 

“Tante  grazie!  You  don’t  spoil  one  with 
compliments ! But  listen  : what  do  they  mean 
when  they  say  that  one  wears  a tight  corset  ?” 

“ How  can  I guess  what  you  have  in  your 
head  ? Who  says  so  ? I suppose  that  if  any  one 
says  so,  he  means  simply  what  the  words*  con- 
vey.” 

“Niente!  Not  at  all!  There  is  another 
meaning.  You  shall  judge.  There  was  a young 
man  at  dinner  named  Sub.  I remembered  that 
name — Signor  Neve!  What  a comical  patro- 
nymic ! Well,  Signor  Sno  asked  me  if  we  had 
seen  much  of  your  friend  Miss  Desmond  since 
we  had  been  in  this  place.  He  spoke  in  French. 
And  I told  him  no ; we  had  not  had  that  pleas- 
ure, for  she  was  visiting  in  the  house  of  some 
friends.  Then  a man — a great  hunter  of  the 
fox,  Lorgiorgio  told  me — laughed,  and  said  to 
Snb  in  English,  ‘No,  no.  They  took  Miss  Des- 
mond out  of  the  way.  They  did  not  want  her  to 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  the  princess.  They  are 
too’ — I can  not  remember  the  word,  but  I know 
it  meant — ” 

“Strait-laced?”  suggested  Veronica,  with 
flashing  eyes,  and  quickly-heaving  bosom. 

“Ecco!  Precisely!  And  now  what  did  he 
mean  by  saying  that  the  friends  in  question  were 
too  tight-laced  ?” 

44  He  meant — He  meant  to  be  insolent,  and 
odious,  and  insulting ! How  could  Lord  George 
permit  such  audacious  impertinence  in  your  pres- 
ence ?” 

“Eh?”  exclaimed  Cesare,  greatly  amazed. 
“I  had  no  idea!  I thought  it  was  a jest! 
Lorgiorgio  called  out  to  the  man  to  take  some 
wine  and  stop  his  mouth.  The  others  did  not 
laugh,  it  is  true,”  he  added,  reflectively.  44  And 
they  looked  at  me  oddly.” 

“I  will  not  stay  another  day  in  this  hateful, 
barbarous,  boorish  den!”  cried  Veronica.  And 
then  she  burst  into  a passion  of  angry  tears. 

“Diavolo!”  muttered  Cesare,  staring  at  her 
in  much  consternation.  “ Explain  to  me,  cara 
mia,  what  it  means  exactly,  this  accursed  tight- 
lacing!” 

“ I have  told  you  enough,”  returned  Veronica, 
through  her  tears.  44  Don’t,  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
begin  to  tease  me ! I can  not  bear  it.” 

“Listen,  Veronica,”  said  Cesare,  stroking 
down  his  mustache  with  a quick,  lithe  move- 
ment of  the  hand  that  was  strangely  suggestive 
of  cruelty,  “you  must  answer  me.  Ladies  do 
not  understand  these  things.  But  if  your  red- 
faced chaser  of  the  fox  permitted  himself  an  im- 
pertinence in  my  presence  at  the  expense  of  my 
wife — he  must  receive  a lesson  in  good  manners.  ” 

44  Cesare ! I hope  you  have  no  absurd  notion 
in  your  head  of  making  a scandal.” 

44 No ; I shall  merely  correct  one.” 

“ Cesare!  Cesare!  you  surely  are  not  indulg- 
ing in  any  wild  idea  of — Oh,  the  thing  is  too 
ridiculous  to  be  thought  of.  Entirely  contrary 
to  our  modern  manners  and  customs — ” 

“ Giuro  a Dio !”  exclaimed  her  husband,  seiz- 
ing her  wrist,  “don’t  preach  to  me,  but  answer, 
do  you  hear  ?” 

The  sudden  explosion  of  animal  fury  in  his 
face  and  voice  frightened  her  so  thoroughly  that 
she  was  for  the  moment  incapable  of  obeying 
him. 

44  Oh,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  Cesare ! Don’t  look 
so ! You— you  startle  me.  What  is  it  you  want  ? 


Oh  my  poor  head,  how  it  throbs ! Wait  an  in- 
stant. Well — the  foolish  word  means — means 
— I hardly  know  what  I’m  saying — it  means 
strict,  prudish,  collet-monte'.  What  that  man 
was  saying — I dare  say  he  was  not  quite  sober 
— was  that  the  Sheardowns  were  too  prudish  and 
particular  to  like  Maud  to  associate  with  me. 
There,  I have  told  you.  And  I’ll  never  for- 
give you,  Cesare,  for  behaving  in  this  way  to 
me,  never!” 

Cesare  dropped  her  wrist.  “ Che,  che !”  he 
said.  “Is  that  all?  Diamine,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  impertinence  was  to  those  others,  not  to 
you.  Do  we  want  the  visits  of  prudes  and  4 colli 
torti !’  And  you  cry  for  that?  Women,  women, 
who  can  understand  you  ?” 

Veronica  gathered  her  draperies  together  and 
swept  out  of  the  room  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
handkerchief.  She  told  her  maid  that  she  had 
a violent  headache.  And  her  maid  told  Dickin- 
son that  she  was  sure  4 4 monsieur  and  madame” 
had  been  having  a dreadful  quarrel ; which  an- 
nouncement Mr.  Dickinson  received  with  the 
profoundly  philosophical  remark : 44  Oh ! Well, 
you  know,  they’d  have  had  to  begin  some  time  or 
other.” 

And  the  prince  lit  a cigar,  and  leaned  out  of 
window  to  smoke  it,  partly  penitent  and  partly 
cross.  And  as  he  smoked  he  could  not  help 
thinking  how  very  much  pleasanter  and  jollier  it 
had  been  at  Hammick  Lodge  than  it  was  in  the 
best  sitting-room  of  the  Crown  ; and  how  utter- 
ly impossible  it  was  to  calculate  on  the  capricious 
and  unreasonable  temper  of  his  wife. 


NUMBER  SEVEN. 

Nusiber  Seven  is  more  favored  in  the  world 
than  any  other  digit.  It  is  true  that,  in  a cer- 
tain conventional  sense,  Number  One  is  said  to 
occupy  more  of  each  man’s  attention ; but,  this 
selfish  aspect  set  aside,  the  palm  must  certainly 
be  given  in  all  other  respects  to  Number  Seven. 
The  favoritism  of  this  number  is  variously  ex- 
plained: Ingpen,  in  1624,  satisfied  himself  of 
the  superexcellence  of  Number  Seven  in  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  way:  “It  is  compounded  of 
one  and  six,  two  and  five,  three  and  four.  Now, 
every  one  of  these  being  excellent  of  themselves 
(as  hath  been  demonstrated),  how  can  this  num- 
ber but  be  far  more  excellent,  consisting  of  them 
all,  and  participating,  as  it  were,  of  all  their  ex- 
cellent virtues?”  Number  Seven  was  largely 
used  by  the  Hebrew  Biblical  writers,  both  in  the 
plain  ordinary  sense  and  in  a typical  or  figura- 
tive manner.  Besides  the  seven  days  of  the 
week,  there  were  Jewish  feasts  or  festivals  con- 
nected with  a period  of  seven  weeks ; seven  times 
seven  years  constituted  a jubilee  or  period  of  re- 
joicing; the  candlestick  of  Moses  had  seven 
branches,  etc.  Then  there  are  the  many  pas- 
sages relating  in  various  ways,  and  at  different 
eras  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  to  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia,  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  the  Sev- 
en Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Seventh  Day  of 
the  Seventh  Month,  the  freeing  of  bondmen  in 
the  Seventh  Year,  the  Seven  Mysterious  Seals, 
the  Seven  Symbolical  Trumpets,  the  Seven  Heads 
of  the  Dragon,  the  Seven  Angels,  the  Seven  Wit- 
nesses, etc.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  rich 
in  Number  Seven,  in  doctrine  and  in  ritual. 
There  are  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  the  Seven  Sac- 
raments, the  Seven  Canonical  Hours,  the  Seven 
Joys  and  Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms.  The  canonical 
hours  here  mentioned  are  the  times  fixed  for 
divine  service  in  the  churches ; they  divide  the 
ecclesiastical  day  into  seven  parts ; and,  besides 
having  a mystical  relation  to  certain  sacred  oc- 
currences, they  are  regarded  as  symbolizing  the 
seven  days  of  creation,  the  seven  times  a day  that 
the  just  man  falls,  the  seven  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  seven  divisions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
and  other  applications  of  Number  Seven.  There 
is  in  Lambeth  Palace  library  a manuscript  about 
four  centuries  old,  in  which  the  seven  hours  are 
connected  with  the  seven  periods  of  man’s  life,  as 
follows:  Morning,  infancy;  midmorrow,  child- 
hood ; undent,  school  age ; mid-day,  the  knight- 
ly age ; nones  or  high  noon,  the  kingly  age ; mid- 
overaoon,  elderly;  evenson,  declining.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  this  with  Shakspeare’s 
Seven  Ages  of  Man,  as  depicted  by  melancholy 
Jaques  in  44  As  You  Like  It.”  There  is  a still 
older  MS.  illuminated  in  an  elaborate  manner. 
It  represents  a wheel  cut  into  seven  rays,  and 
composed  of  seven  concentric  cordons,  which, 
with  the  rays,  form  seven  times  seven  compart- 
ments ; seven  of  these  compartments  contain  the 
Seven  Petitions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer ; seven  oth- 
ers, the  Seven  Sacraments ; seven  others,  the 
Seven  Spiritual  Arms  of  Justice ; seven  others, 
the  Seven  Works  of  Mercy;  seven  others,  the 
Seven  Virtues ; seven  others,  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins ; and  the  last  seven,  the  Seven  Gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost— all  beautifully  written  and  painted. 

Departing  from  these  serious  matters,  we  find 
Number  Seven  in  favor  in  all  sorts  of  mundane 
and  social  affairs.  There  were  the  Seven  Stones 
of  the  Arabs,  and  the  Seven  Tripods  of  Aga- 
memnon. There  were  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the 
World,  and  the  Seven  Hills  on  which  more  than 
one  celebrated  city  is  said  to  be  built.  There 
were  the  Seven  Planets  and  the  Seven  Stars — 
the  former,  cruelly  disturbed  in  number  and  put 
out  of  joint  by  modem  astronomical  discoveries ; 
the  latter,  applicable  either  to  the  seven  principal 
stars  in  Orion,  or  to  those  in  the  Great  Bear,  or 
to  the  beautiful  little  Pleiades.  There  were  the 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  whose  sound  nap 
lasted  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years,  and 
who  have  had  companions  in  the  Seven  Moham- 
medan Sleepers,  and  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  the 
North.  We  are  told  that  there  are  Seven  liberal 
arts,  seven  senses,  seven  notes  in  music,  and  sev- 
en colors  in  the  rainbow,  neither  more  lior  less. 
For  some  special  inquiries  there  is  a jury  of  sev- 
en matrons.  There  used  to  be,  more  frequently 
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than  at  present,  a period  of  seven  years’  appren- 
ticeship ; and  many  a malefactor  has  had  occa- 
sion to  know  that  seven  years  was  a frequent  du- 
ration for  a sentence  of  transportation.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a Septuagenarian  Club  pro- 
posed, in  which  every  member  was  to  be  seven 
times  ten  years  old  or  upward : all  young  fellows 
between  sixty-five  and  seventy  entering  it  sim- 
ply as  cadets.  Seven  Oaks  have,  as  we  know, 
given  a name  to  a pleasant  place  in  Kent ; and 
Dean  Stanley  describes  seven  oaks  standing  in  a 
line,  at  a particular  spot  in  Palestine,  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  a very  strange 
legend.  When  Cain  (the  legend  runs)  killed  Ids 
brother  Abel,  he  was  punished  by  being  com- 
pelled to  carry  the  dead  body  during  the  long 
period  of  five  hundred  years,  and  to  bury  it  in 
this  spot ; he  planted  his  staff  to  mark  the  spot, 
and  out  of  this  staff  grew  up  the  seven  oak-trees. 

Who  can  tell  us  any  thing  about  the  Seven 
Sisters — the  name  of  seven  elm-trees  at  Totten- 
ham, which  have  also  given  their  name  to  the 
road  from  thence  to  Upper  Holloway  ? In  Bed- 
Well’s  “History  of  Tottenham,"  written  nearly 
two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  he  describes 
Page  Green,  by  the  side  of  the  high-road  at  that 
Village,  and  a group  of  seven  elm-trees  in  a cir- 
cle, with  a walnut-tree  in  the  centre.  He  says : 
“ This  tree  hath  this  many  yeares  stod  there,  and 
it  is  observed  yearely  to  live  and  beare  leavs,  and 
yet  to  stand  at  a stay,  that  is,  to  growe  neither 
greater  nor  higher.  This  people  do  commonly 
tell  the  reason  to  bee,  for  that  there  was  one 
burnt  upon  that  place  for  the  profession  of  the 
Gospell.  ’’  There  was  also  some  connecting  link 
between  the  walnut-tree  and  the  Seven  Sisters  by 
Which  it  was  surrounded.  There  were  seven 
elms  planted  by  seven  sisters,  one  by  each.  The 
tree  planted  by  the  most  diminutive  of  the  sis- 
ters was  always  irregular  and  low  in  its  growth. 
But  now  comes  another  legend  of  the  walnut- 
tree.  There  was  an  eighth  sister,  who  planted 
an  elm  in  the  midst  of  the  other  seven ; it  with- 
ered and  died  when  she  died,  and  then  a walnut- 
tree  grew  in  its  place.  But  now  the  walnut-tree 
is  gone,  one  of  the  elms  is  gone,  and  the  others 
are  gradually  withering.  In  Ireland  there  is  a 
legend  connected  with  a lonely  castle  on  the 
coast  of  Kerry,  telling,  in  like  manner,  of  seven 
sisters.  The  lord  of  the  castle  was  a grim  and 
cruel  man,  who  had  seven  beautiful  daughters. 
Seven  brothers,  belonging  to  a band  of  Northmen 
rovers,  were  cast  on  that  coast,  and  fell  despe- 
rately in  love  with  the  seven  ladies.  A clandes- 
tine escape  was  planned ; this  being  discovered, 
the  heartless  parent  threw  all  the  seven  lovely 
damsels  down  a chasm  into  the  raging  surf  be- 
low. Something  more  is  known  about  the  para- 
dise of  bird-cages,  that  emporium  of  birds  and . 
bird-lime,  that  resort  of  bird-catchers  and  bird- 
buyers,  Seven-dials.  Evelyn,  writing  in  1694, 
said:  “I  went  to  see  the  building  beginning 
near  St.  Giles’s,  where  seven  streets  make  a star 
from  a Doric  pillar  placed  in  the  middle  of  a cir- 
cular area.  ” This  erection  was  said  to  be  seven 
feet  square  at  the  top,  had  seven  faces  or  sides, 
and  seven  sun-dials  on  those  seven  faces.  The 
seven  dials  faced  seven  streets : Great  Earl,  Lit- 
tle Earl,  Great  St.  Andrew’s,  Little  St.  Andrew’s, 
Great  White  Lion,  Little  White  Lion,  and  Queen 
streets.  The  pillar  and  its  seven  dials  were  re- 
moved about  three-quarters  of  a century  ago. 
Were  they  not  taken  to  Walton-on-Thames,  and 
are  they  in  existence  now  ?‘ 

Those  friends  of  our  boyish  years,  the  “ Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,”  have  been  a subject 
bf  more  learned  discussion  than  most  boys — even 
old  boys — would  suppose.  It  would  seem  a dar- 
ing question  to  ask  whether  Shakspeare  conde- 
scended to  borrow  any  of  his  beautiful  language, 
any  of  his  rich  imagery,  from  this  book.  And 
yet  such  a question  has  been  asked.  Mr.  Keight- 
ley,  author  of  the  “Fairy  Mythology,”  started 
the  subject  a few  years  ago  in  Notes  and  Queries. 
It  appears  that  Richard  Johnson,  the  author  of 
the  “ Seven  Champions,”  was  one  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Shakspeare,  and  that  the  book  was 
published  at  about  the  same  time  as  many  of  the 
plays  of  our  great  poet.  Let  us  cite  three  pas- 
sages pointed  out  by  Mr.  Keightley.  The  Cham- 
pions say : “ As  they  passed  along  by  the  river- 
side, which,  gently  running,  made  sweet  music 
with  the  enameled  stones,  and  seemed  to  give  a 
gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  he  overtook  in  his  wa- 
tery pilgrimage.”  Compare  this  with  a passage 
in  the  Second  Act  of  the  “Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona:” 

The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 

Thou  know’st,  being  stopp’d,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  th'  enamel'd  stones, 
Giving  a gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage. 

The  italicized  words  in  the  latter  show  how  many 
are  the  points  of  resemblance  in  the  imagery  and 
language.  A second  passage  runs  thus:  “Where 
they  found  in  Duke  Ursini,  Death’s  pale  flag  ad- 
vanced in  his  cheeks.”  With  this  compare  a 
passage  in  the  Fifth  Act  of  “ Romeo  and  Juliet 
Beauty’s  ensign  yet 

Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 

And  Death’s  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 

Once  more : “It  seemed  indeed  that  the  leaves 
wagged,  as  you  may  behold  when  Zephyrus  with 
a gentle  breath  plays  with  them.”  Now  turn  to 
the  Fourth  Act  of  “ Cymbeline :” 

As  Zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 

Not  wagging  his  sweet  head. 

We  can  not  go  into  the  critical  questions  of  bib- 
liography involved  here;  but  may  simply  state 
that  an  opinion  is  held  by  commentators  in  fav- 
or of  Johnson  having  had  precedence  of  Shaks- 
peare in  these  passages.  At  any  rate,  Number 
Seven  is  very  much  honored  by  such  compari- 
sons. 

Not  the  least  curious  among  these  associations 
of  Number  Seven  is  that  with  the  seventh  son. 
Whoever  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  father 
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of  seven  boys,  especially  if  no  girl  intervene  to 
break  the  continuity  of  the  series,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated forthwith.  Let  him  not  talk  about 
too  many  olive-branches  in  his  garden,  or  too 
many  arrows  in  his  quiver,  or  too  many  little 
folks  around  his  table : his  seventh  boy  will  be 
a wonder.  In  the  district  around  Orleans,  in 
France,  a seventh  son,  without  a daughter  inter- 
vening, is  called  a marcou.  His  body  is  (or  is 
supposed  by  the  peasantry  to  be)  marked  in  some 
spot  or  other  with  a fleur-de-lis.  If  a patient 
suffering  under  king’s-evil  touch  the  fleur-de-lis, 
or  if  the  marcou  breathe  upon  him,  the  malady 
disappears.  Or  at  least  there  is  so  great  a pop- 
ular faith  that  it  will  do  so,  that  the  country  peo- 
ple will  come  from  places  far  and  wide  to  visit  a 
marcou.  About  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  one 
of  these  persons  named  Foulon,  a cooper,  at 
Ormes,  who  was  greatly  sought  for  his  reputed 
healing  powers,  especially  in  Holy-Week,  and 
more  especially  on  Good-Friday,  when  his  pa- 
tients reached  the  number  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred. As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  king’s-evil, 
a manuscript  in  the  University  library  at  Cam- 
bridge tells  us  that  “ the  kings  of  England  and 
Fraunce  by  a peculiar  guift  cure  the  king’s-evill 
by  touching  them  with  their  hands ; and  so  doth 
the  seaventh  sonne.”  It  is  something  to  say 
that  a seventh  son,  in  this  matter,  is  as  good  as 
a king.  Mr.  Keightley  has  found  among  the 
Welsh  folk-lore  an  account  of  a family  famous 
in  this  way.  “Jones  was  their  name,  and  they 
lived  at  a place  called  Muddfi.  In  them  was 
said  to  have  originated  the  tradition  of  the  sev- 
enth son,  or  Septimus,  being  born  for  the  healing 
art ; as  for  many  generations  seven  sons  were 
regularly  bom  in  each  family,  the  seventh  of 
whom  became  the  doctor,  and  wonderful  in  his 
profession.  ” Steele  jested  at  this  belief  a centu- 
ry and  a half  ago,  in  sarcastic  relation  to  another 
of  the  troubles  with  which  men  are  occasionally 
visited:  “Tipstaff,  being  a seventh  son,  used  to 
cure  the  king’s-evil,  but  his  rascally  descendants 
are  so  far  from  having  that  healing  quality,  that 
by  a touch  upon  the  shoulder  they  give  a man 
such  an  ill  habit  of  body  that  he  can  never  come 
abroad  afterward.” 

But  if  there  happen  to  be  a seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son,  the  curative  powers  are  much  more 
marvelous.  Mr.  Carleton,  in  his  story  of  the 
Black  Brophet,  says  that  the  Irish  peasantry  en- 
tertain a very  undoubting  faith  in  the  reality  of 
these  powers.  In  Cornwall  the  belief  is,  in  like 
manner,  entertained ; the  ordeal  being  that  the 
gifted  person  should  thrice  gently  stroke  the  part 
affected,  thrice  blow  on  it,  and  repeat  certain 
words.  At  Bristol,  some  years  ago,  a trades- 
man was  regularly  called  Dr.  So-and-so,  simply 
because  he  was  the  seventh  son  of  a seventh  son, 
and  without  any  relation  to  his  actual  trade. 
Early  in  the  present  century  a man  perambulated 
the  rural  districts  of  Hampshire  to  cure  the  blind, 
the  sick,  and  the  lame.  Numerous  cures  were 
ascribed  to  him,  and  he  had  quite  a large  collec- 
tion of  crutches  and  walking-sticks,  said  to  have 
been  left  by  his  patients  who  had  no  longer  any 
need  for  them.  How  much  was  deception,  and 
how  much  due  to  the  implicit  faith  placed  in 
him  by  the  ignorant,  it  might  have  been  difficult 
to  decide ; but  he  was  held  in  much  awe  and  re- 
spect on  account  of  his  claim  to  be  the  seventh 
son  of  a seventh  son.  At  Plymouth,  not  very 
long  ago,  was  to  be  seen  this  inscription  on  a 
board : 

A.  SltEPHKKD, 

The  third  seventh  daughter, 

Doctress. 

A Yorkshire  lad  at  a school  was  purposely  in- 
tended to  study  afterward  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, because,  as  he  told  his  school -fellows, 
“The  seventh  of  the  seventh  maks  the  bigg’st  o’ 
doctors.”  Another  story  is  told  of  an  Irish  lad 
who,  as  an  errand-boy,  was  frequently  censured 
for  being  late  in  his  arrival,  and  dilatory  w'hen  on 
his  errands.  His  excuse  on  one  occasion  took 
the  following  form:  “I’m  sure  I wouldn’t  help 
it,  Sir,  I’m  sure  I wouldn’t.  I’ve  only  bin  on  an 
act  o’  mercy.  Ye  see,  Sir,  I’m  a seventh  of  a 
seventh,  an’  I touches  for  sickness,  Sir,  an’  I’ve 
bin  to  two  childer  this  morn,  Sir,  a long  way.” 
It  appeared  that  he  had  to  touch  fasting,  in  order 
that  his  wonderful  properties  should  be  devel- 
oped, and  his  palm  was  crossed  by  a piece  of 
silver  varying  in  value  from  a four-penny  piece 
to  half-a-crown,  according  to  the  social  condition 
of  his  patients. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

A hundred  years  hence  somebody  will  offer  a valu- 
able relic  of  1870  to  our  great-grandchildren  I It  is  said 
that  before  the  ink  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  Proc- 
lamation was  dry,  General  Grant  received  a note  from 
a member  of  the  press  asking  for  the  pen.  It  was  sent 
immediately,  and  before  the  messenger  left  the  ante- 
room he  was  offered  fifty  dollars  for  it. 

The  St.  Louis  Times  reports  that  more  than  fifty  of 
the  workmen  laboring  in  the  caissons  of  the  St.  Louis 
bridge  have  been  prostrated  by  partial  paralysis,  and 
four  have  died,  from  the  effect  of  the  compressed  air. 
Such  an  unusual  amount  of  paralysis  has  occasioned 
considerable  inquiry  among  scientific  men.  Some  sup- 
pose that  no  serious  effects  from  the  air  would  be  ex- 
perienced by  any  one  of  strictly  temperate  habits  who 
followed  the  sanitary  regulations  established  by  the 
engineer. 

This  is  the  way  Kansas  juries  lunch.  A farmer  in 
that  region,  who  sold  a keg  of  butter  to  a store-keeper, 
representing  the  same  to  be  “ a prime  article,”  was 
lately  sued  by  the  latter,  who  declared  that  the  farm- 
er’s statement  regarding  the  quality  of  the  butter  was 
incorrect  On  the  occasion  of  the  trial  the  jury  took 
the  butter  (which  was  in  court)  with  them  when  they 
went  out  to  deliberate.  Some  crackers  were  procured, 
and  the  keg  being  open,  they  all  “pitched  in,”  and 
after  amply  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  inner  man, 
they  returned  to  the  court-room  and  rendered  a ver- 
dict of  “no  cause  of  action." 

A correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post,  havirg,  in  pas- 
sages across  the  Atlantic,  been  impressed  with  the  in- 
adequate means  of  safety  on  our  steamers  in  case  of 
accident,  suggests  several  points  of  reform  in  this 
matter,  which  it  is  hoped  may  lead  to  other  sugges- 
tions, and  result  in  some  practical  improvement.  In 
view  of  the  small  supply  of  boats  frequently  carried, 
he  proposes : First,  that  twenty-four  boats  be  the  legal 
number  instead  of  eight,  these  to  be  of  different  sizes, 
so  that  they  can  be  placed  one  within  another.  Sec- 
ond, let  every  ship  carry  at  least  two  life-preservers 
in  each  state-room,  and  where  steerage  passengers  are 
carried,  let  a requisite  number  be  carried  in  the  steer- 
age. Third,  let  every  ship  be  provided  with  six  tin 
tubes  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  about  three  feet 
long,  weighted  with  lead  at  the  bottom  sufficient  to 
cause  them  to  stand  upright  in  the  heaviest  sea. 
These  should  be  painted  bright  red,  so  as  to  be  easily 
seen ; and  thus,  if  a short  account  of  an  accident  were 
inclosed  in  them  and  thrown  overboard,  we  might 
be  saved  that  long  suspense  about  missing  steamers 
which  “ maketh  the  heart  sick.”  Fourth,  a few  car- 
rier-pigeons might  be  useful.  Fifth,  a more  southerly 
passage  would  leugthen  the  voyage  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours ; but  thereby  fogs  on  the  banks  and 
ice  and  icebergs  would  be  avoided,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  sea  greatly  lessened.  Certainly,  in  view  of  a sea- 
son which  bears  a record  of  an  unusual  number  of 
ocean  disasters,  it  is  fitting  that  the  public  should 
awake  to  a sense  of  possible  danger  in  every  voyage, 
and  the  necessity  of  ample  precautions  in  every  case. 

The  gate-keeper  of  one  of  the  Paris  cemeteries  de- 
tected a young  lady  in  attempting  to  enter  the  ceme- 
tery with  a small  coffin  under  her  cloak.  He  mentally 
pronounced  it  a case  of  infanticide,  and  the  trembling 
culprit  was  marched  off  to  the  Commissary’s  between 
a brace  of  policemen,  who,  on  officially  opening  the 
coffin,  were  nonplused  on  finding  that  it  contained 
the  dead  body  of  a sweet  little  Havana  dog  1 

Some  queer  cases  of  smuggling  are  detected  by  the 
collectors  of  customs  at  Castle  Garden.  Not  long  ago 
a steerage  passenger  in  one  of  the  German  steamers 
brought  as  baggage  three  large  cases  which  he  repre- 
sented to  contain  wearing  apparel,  some  grape-vines, 
and  other  articles  of  no  consequence.  Upon  opening 
one  of  the  cases  a forty-gallon  cask  was  rolled  out. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  cask  was  an  immense  Limburger 
cheese ; in  the  centre  of  the  cask  was  a twenty-gallon 
keg  t f prime  brandy,  surrounded  with  prunes  and 
other  dried  fruit.  The  other  boxes  were  partially 
filled  with  grape-vines  and  peach  and  pear-tree 
scions.  A woman  was  observed  to  waddle  rather 
queerly  as  she  came  from  a steamer  some  time  ago, 
and  she  was  accordingly  invited  into  the  boudoir  of 
the  female  inspector.  When  she  emerged  fourteen 
boxes  of  cigars  were  left  in  the  room,  which  the  wo- 
man had  concealed  under  her  skirts.  About  the  same 
time  the  panier  of  a woman  was  observed  to  be  quite 
prominent,  and  upon  being  dissected  the  ornament 
was  found  to  be  stuffed  with  fifty  yards  of  costly  silk. 
One  man  was  searched,  and  around  his  person  were 
found  two  whole  pieces  of  silk,  while  in  the  legs  of 
his  pantaloons  were  stowed  several  yards  of  valuable 
ribbon. 

A pretty  cottage  for  President  Grant  is  nearly  fin- 
ished at  Long  Branch,  and  is  already  known  as  “The 
White  House.”  It  is  situated  on  the  grand  drive  from 
the  Stetson  House  to  the  new  race-course,  which  is  to 
be  called  President’s  Avenue. 


worn  weighed  thirteen  hundred  pounds,  and  that  if 
placed  lengthwise  it  would  reach  two  and  a half  miles  1 
These  details  of  the  private  ball  must  of  course  be  con- 
sidered strictly  “private." 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  concerning  Rich- 
ard Wagner,  or  perhaps,  more  strictly,  concerning  Of- 
fenbach. Wagner  had  sent  to  Offenbach,  who  is  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  his  work  entitled,  “ Le  Regne  des 
Juifs  dans  la  Musique."  In  reply  the  latter  wrote: 
“Dear  Wagner,  you  will  do  better  to  write  music.” 
On  receiving  this  letter  the  other  forwarded  the  score 
of  his  “Meister  Singer,”  whereupon,  after  a few  days, 
the  following  answer  was  returned:  “Dear  Wagner, 
on  reflection,  you  will  do  better,  I think,  to  continue 
writing  books.” 

Nearly  seven  hundred  citizens  of  New  York  were 
subpoenaed  in  order  to  find  a jury  of  twelve  men  who 
had  not  formed  a decided  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
M’Farland  case,  and  were  of  sufficient  intelligence 
and  fairness  to  serve.  In  these  days  it  is  becoming 
difficult  to  find  men  who  do  not  read  newspapers,  or 
receive  an  impression  on  the  mind  respecting  matters 
of  general  notoriety.  And  yet  reading  newspapers 
seems  to  be  deemed  a disqualification  for  a juror ! 

An  “up-town”  physician,  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  writing  his  medical  prescriptions  in  an  unusual  and 
blind  manner,  so  that  they  could  be  read  by  no  one 
excepting  a particular  druggist  and  his  clerks,  has 
got  into  difficulty.  A man  died  the  other  day  from 
the  effect  of  an  overdose  of  morphine  taken  by  his 
order.  When  the  narcotic  began  to  produce  alarming 
symptoms  another  physician  was  called,  who  went 
to  the  druggist  who  had  put  up  the  prescription,  re- 
questing a copy  of  it  that  he  might  know  what  anti- 
dotes to  give.  Druggist’s  clerk  refused  the  copy  un- 
til it  was  demanded  by  the  police.  Even  then  he  re- 
fused to  explain  the  blind  terms  used  in  it,  though 
told  that  the  man  was  dying.  When  at  length  the 
physician  who  wrote  the  prescription  was  called  it 
was  too  late  to  save  the  man.  Such  was  the  conse- 
quences of  writing  prescriptions  contrary  to  the  usual 
and  well-known  nomenclature. 

“ Dickinson  Hall"  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  is  now 
nearly  inclosed,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next 
college  year.  It  will  cost  about  $70,000,  and  is  built 
mainly  by  the  liberality  of  John  C.  Green,  a retired 
merchant  of  New  York.  It  is  for  college  uses— for 
recitation  and  lecture  rooms.  The  present  recitation 
rooms  are  wholly  inadequate  and  rudely  finished. 
The  new  gymnasium  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  coun- 
try, and  was  built  at  a cost  of  $38,000,  the  joint  gift 
of  Mr.  Bonner  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Marquis  of 
Philadelphia.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to 
erect  an  elegant  dormitory  sufficient  to  accommodate 
about  seventy  students. 

Elihu  Burritt  estimates  the  waste  of  pens,  ink, 
paper,  type-setting,  and  printing  in  the  world  by  the 
use  of  the  letter  “ u”  in  words  from  the  Latin— snch 
as  labour,  favour— where  it  is  not  needed,  at  .£10,000 
a year. 

The  prohibitory  liquor  law  of  Michigan  does  not  re- 
gard alcoholic  liquor  as  “property.”  Not  long  ago  a 
woman  in  that  State  recovered  all  the  money  her  hus- 
band had  spent  at  a saloon  for  six  years,  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  paid  -to  the  liquor-dealer  “ without 
consideration.”  It  is  well  for  women  to  understand 
something  of  law. 

A comic  accident— which  might  have  been  a fearful 
one— is  reported  from  Maine.  A farmer,  quietly  cross- 
ing a railroad-track  near  Portland,  was  suddenly  star- 
tled by  the  appearance  of  a train,  which  quickly  made 
splinters  of  the  sled.  The  astonished  farmer,  recover- 
ing somewhat,  stood  gazing  at  the  remains  of  bis  ve- 
hicle, and  wondering  where  the  pieces  of  his  horse  had 
gone.  Meanwhile  the  train  sped  on  for  some  distance, 
when  the  engineer,  looking  out,  saw  the  horse  staring 
at  him  from  the  cow-catcher.  The  train  was  stopped, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  horse  had  been  picked  up  by 
the  cow-catcher  and  deposited  on  the  platform  in  front 
of  the  engine,  where,  too  much  stunned  or  frightened 
to  move,  he  lay  comparatively  uninjured. 

Mademoiselle  Rosa  Bonheur,  whose  fame  as  an  art- 
ist is  world-wide,  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  March  22, 
1822.  She  is  therefore  forty-eight  years  old.  Her 
personal  habits  are  eccentric.  It  has  long  been  her 
custom,  both  in  France  and  in  other  countries,  to  visit 
horse-fairs  in  masculine  attire,  which,  combined  with 
the  decided  character  of  her  features,  enables  her  per- 
sonally to  select  and  purchase  with  greater  freedom 
than  she  could  otherwise  hope  to  do.  An  ante-cham- 
ber near  to  her  studio  she  has  fitted  up  as  a stable  for 
the  use  of  the  many  animals  that  she  has  always  about 
her.  She  has  always  avowed  her  intention  of  never 
marrying,  but  to  devote  her  life  exclusively  to  art. 
Years  ago,  when  she  had  few  opportunities  of  study- 
ing from  life  the  animals  she  wished  to  paint,  her  en- 
thusiasm led  her  to  walk  the  streets  of  Paris  for  hours 
to  observe  animals  that  might  pass.  She  even  would 
visit  slaughter-houses  in  search  of  work  for  her  pencil. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  Miss  Marwedel  to 
receive  into  the  horticultural  school  at  Brentwood, 
Long  Island,  lads  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age.  These  boys  will  share  alike  with  the  female 
pupils  all  the  home-advantages  of  the  establishment, 
and  they  will  be  carefully  instructed  in  their  out-of- 
door  occupations. 

M.  Soliel,  chief  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and 
who  in  that  capacity  signed  all  its  notes,  has  recently 
died. 

A Western  medical  journal  seems  to  intimate  that 
the  new  remedy,  chloral  hydrate,  is  nothing  new,  aft- 
er all,  but  the  very  drug  that  Shakspeare’s  Friar  gave 
Juliet: 

“Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed, 

And  this  distilled  liquor  driuk  thou  off; 

When  presently,  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A cold  and  drowsy  humor,  which  shall  seize 
Each  vital  spirit.  . . .. 

And  in  this  borrow’d  likeness  of  shrunk  death 
Thou  shalt  remain  full  two-and-forty  hours, 

And  then  awake  as  from  a pleasant  sleep. 

What  will  not  yet  be  accomplished  by  electricity? 
A machine  has  been  recently  invented  which,  if  it 
works  as  well  on  a large  scale  as  it  does  as  now  ap- 
plied, will  enable  steamships  to  ply  the  ocean  by  its 
propelling  power.  We  understand  that  a machine  of 
great  capacity  is  being  constructed,  and  will  soon  be 
on  exhibition  in  New  York.  The  whole  thing,  said  to 
be  mighty  enough  to  carry  a Cunarder  to  Liverpool, 
can  be  secured  in  a small  trunk. 

Original  from 


ARY  SCHEFFER’S  “ TEMPTATION.” 

Ary  Scheffer,  of  whose  celebrated  painting 
of  the  “Temptation  on  the  Mount”  we  print  an 
engraving  on  page  265,  was  born  in  a little  Hol- 
land town  in  1794.  He  was  an  artist  from  early 
youth,  having  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  paint- 
ed an  historical  picture  of  considerable  promise, 
which  attracted  great  attention  in  the  exhibition 
at  Amsterdam.  Subsequently  he  studied  art  un- 
der Baron  Guerin  at  Paris,  where  his  life  was 
passed.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  French 
Romantic  School,  and  many  of  his  earlier  works 
were  suggested  by  the  poems  of  Goethe,  Uh- 
land,  and  other  German  authors ; but  his  great- 
est and  most  characteristic  works  are  those  de- 
voted to  religious  subjects,  or  suggested  by  the 
poetry  of  Dante.  Among  his  religious  pictures 
the  most  widely  known  are  “Christ  Comforting 
the  Weary  and  Heavy-Laden”  ( C/iristus  Con- 
solator ),  the  “Dead  Christ,”  the  “ Mater  Do- 
lorosa," “The  Temptation,”  aud  the  “Three 
Marys."  His  picture  of  Dante  and  Virgil 
meeting  with  Francesca  da  Rimini  and  her 
lover  in  hell  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  creations 
of  the  imagination  ever  painted.  This  picture, 
and  his  “Dante  and  Beatrice,”  and  the  illustra- 
tions to  “Faust,”  are  widely  known  by  engrav- 
ings. Ary  Scheffer  was  at  one  time  instructor 
of  the  children  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  died  in 
Paris  in  the  summer  of  1858. 


Statistics  show  that  in  Europe  frequency  of  suicide, 
in  any  given  year,  increases  and  decreases  with  the 
length  of  the  days.  In  June  and  July  there  are  more 
than  in  November  and  December.  So  far  as  Ameri- 
can statistics  have  been  collected  on  this  subject,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  agree  with  the  Enropean.  It 
is  thought  from  facts  gathered  that  in  New  England 
suicides  have  been  more  freqnent  in  cold  weather.  It 
is  stated  that  in  every  country  three-fourths  of  all  the 
suicides  are  men,  and  that  the  disposition  to  commit 
this  crime  increases  with  years.  The  proportion  of 
unmarried  persons  who  kill  themselves  is  decidedly 
greater  than  that  of  the  married , the  proportion  of 
widowed  persons  is  far  larger  still ; but  that  of  the 
divorced  and  separated  is  incomparably  the  largest  of 
all,  being  uniformly  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
married. 

An  exchange  remarks : “ Maple-sngar,  you  know,  is 
made  by  grinding  up  maple-trees,  and  squeezing  out 
the  juice  in  a cheese  press  1" 

No  less  than  forty  distinct  plans  of  Broadway  travel 
have  been  laid  before  the  Legislature  of  New  York. 
These  are  all  varieties  of  three  general  kinds— surface, 
super-surface,  and  sub-surface. 

Some  very  private  details  concerning  a “private" 
ball  in  Paris  have  just  come  to  light.  There  were,  by- 
the-way,  12,000  persons  invited  to  this  ball,  but  only 
9500  responded  1 But  the  “ private"  details  relate  to 
the  estimated  cost  of  dresses,  jewelry,  gloves,  flowers, 
etc.,  worn  on  the  occasion — the  total  amount  being 
1,214,728  francs.  It  was  estimated  that  the  false  hair 
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FURNISHING  VACCINE  MATTER  TO  COUNTRY  DOCTORS 


especially  among  the  ladies,  a fact  which  he  attributes  to  their  vanity 
and  fear  of  being  disfigured ! For  though  it  is  told  of  a beautiful 
Frenchwoman  that  hearing  of  the  suicide  of  a gentleman  whose  suit 
had  been  rejected  by  a woman  who  was  quite  the  reverse  of  beautiful, 
she  exclaimed,  “lam  really  jealous  of  a homely  woman  who  can  ex- 
cite a passion  like  that ! ” it  would  not  be  safe  to  accept  her  word  for 
truth  in  the  guise  of  a jest.  Young  and  old  are  vaccinated  and  re- 
vaccinated. The  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  have  granted  a large 
sum  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a bureau  for  gratuitous  vaccination ; 
and  every  day,  from  the  2d  of  March  until  every  one  has  been  attended 
to,  thousands  of  arms  are  presented  to  the  doctor’s  lance  in  every  ward 
of  the  city.  The  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  obtaining  the  vaccine 
matter  from  a heifer  selected  by  the  medical  authorities,  by  whom  it  is 
distributed  to  country  physicians. 

Recently  attempts  have  been  made  in  England  and  this  country  to 
prove  that,  so  far  from  being  a benefit  to  the  human  race,  vaccination 
has  been  a worse  scourge  than  the  plague  it  is  intended  to  prevent,  and 
that  it  has  brought  in  its  train  the  most  terrible  consequences,  in  the 
form  of  scrofula  and  other  diseases;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  and 
medical  authority  is  in  favor  of  the  means  of  prevention  first  brought 
to  light  by  Dr.  Jenner  and  the  unknown  pastor  of  Ce'vennes. 


DRAWING  FROM  LIFE. 


This  pleasant  picture,  which  our  readers  will  find  on  page  268,  en- 
graved from  a painting  by  Mr.  T.  Henderson,  an  English  artist  of 
considerable  talent  and  well-founded  reputation  as  a genre  painter,  tells 
its  simple  story  in  an  appropriately  unpretending  way.  The  young 
artist  appears  to  be  pursuing  his  studies  under  very  agreeable  condi- 
tions. He  has  his  cottage-studio  all  to  himself ; there  are  no  rivals 
or  competitors  to  distract  him;  his  knees  save  him  the  embarrassment 
of  an  easel ; his  slate  and  pencil  render  him  independent  of  the  artists’ 
colormen ; above  all,  his  model  seems  to  be  posed  quite  naturally,  and 
to  be  displaying  exemplary  patience.  Well  may  the  embryo  artist 
become  wholly  absorbed  in  his  task  under  conditions  such  as  these ! 

And  if  the  immediate  result  may  not  be  commensurate  with  the  effort — 
if  the  portrait  of  Grimalkin  should  not  turn  out  to  be  a master-piece — 
still  the  art  of  even  a Landseer  must  have  had  an  equally  humble 
beginning.  { SOLDIERS*  CHILDREN  WAITING  TO  BE  VACCINATED. 


VACCINATION  AT  PARIS. 


The  ravages  of  that  terrible  scourge,  the  small-pox,  date  far 
back  in  the  early  history  of  the  world.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
it  slew  more  than  the  sword ; and  it  was  not  until  near  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  its  virulence  received  a partial  check 
through  the  discovery  and  general  introduction  of  vaccination. 
The  honor  of  this  discovery  is  usually  ascribed  to  Dr.  Jenner, 
an  English  physician,  by  whom  it  was  publicly  made  known  in 
1796 ; but  the  French  claim  it  for  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  a 
simple  Protestant  clergyman  of  Cevennes,  who,  several  years  be- 
fore Jenner’s  discovery  was  announced,  practiced  vaccination 
among  the  peasantry  of  that  mountain  district.  While  Jenner 
was  rewarded  by  a national  grant  of  £20,000,  and  after  death  w’as 
honored  w ith  a statue  in  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester,  the  French 
pastor  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  his  very  name  is  for- 
gotten. 

But  whoever  may  claim  the  honor  of  the  discovery,  vaccina- 
tion has  unquestionably  been  of  immense  benefit  to  humanity. 
Since  its  general  introduction  the  ravages  of  small-pox  have  sensi- 
bly diminished,  and  in  cities  where  it  once  raged  as  a terrible 
epidemic,  sweeping  off  hundreds  and  thousands  of  victims,  it  is 
now  comparatively  unknown.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  vacci- 
nation is  made  compulsory  by  lawr,  and  is  far  more  rigidly  enforced 
than  in  England  or  this  country.  Our  illustrations  on  this  page 
will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  managed  in 
France.  There,  says  a lively  French  journalist,  it  is  all  the  rage, 


THE  HEIFER  FROM  WHICH  THE  VACCINE  MATTER  IS  TAKEN. 


THE  CARNEGIES. 

The  elder  Carnegie  was  the  porter  of  the  Dennistown  Bank ; 
and  as  Dennistow'n  was  the  county  town,  and  this  the  only  bank, 
it  followed  that  Roderick  Carnegie,  having  been  porter  for  fifteen 
years,  and  always  faithful  to  his  duties,  was  considered  to  hold  a 
rather  responsible  position,  and  was  respected  accordingly. 

It  was  an  old  country  bank,  and  the  safe  was  an  antiquated 
specimen  of  rusty  iron-work ; but,  though  all  the  farmers  round 
about  deposited  their  funds  there  after  harvest,  no  one  thought  of 
questioning  the  safety  of  the  bank,  any  more  than  they  would 
have  doubted  the  medical  skill  of  old  Doctor  Hyslop,  who  doc- 
tored every  body  within  a circuit  of  tw  enty  miles,  and  whose  gray 
pony  and  battered  chaise  were  as  familiarly  known  as  the  steeple  of 
the  Baptist  church. 

So  w hen,  one  morning,  the  tow  n was  informed  that  the  bank 
safe  had  been  broken  open  and  robbed  of  gold  and  silver  and 
bank-notes  to  the  amount  of — well,  the  amount  was  not  set- 
tled on  for  a week,  and  then  turned  out  to  be  about  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  — the  towns -people,  and  pretty,  soon  the  county 
farmers,  thought  the  world  must  be  coming  to  an  end. 

And  so,  when  rumors  began  to  be  circulated — which  they  did — 
concerning  some  connection  of  Roderick  Carnegie  with  the  rob- 
bery, people  were  not  so  much  horror-stricken  as  they  should  have 
been,  because  that  they  had  exhausted  all  their  capacity  in  that 
line  on  learning  of  the  first  catastrophe. 

The  story  finally  settled  down  to  this  statement : The  paying- 
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teller  of  the  bank,  who  lived  opposite,  was  called 
upon  by  Mrs.  Carnegie  at  about  nine  o’clock  on 
the  night  of  the  robbery,  and  informed  by  her — 
she  being  in  great  distress  at  the  time — that  her 
husband  was  either  dead  or  in  a fit,  the  safe  open, 
and  the  side-door  of  the  bank  likewise  open. 

The  teller  repaired  at  once  to  the  bank,  and 
found  things  in  precisely  that  condition,  with  the 
additional  incident  that  the  safe  had  evidently 
been  despoiled  of  its  entire  contents,  in  so  far  as 
they  included  money. 

Roderick  Carnegie  was  found  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  in  the  basement  entry,  near  his  own 
room — the  Carnegie  family  occupied  apartments 
in  the  basement  of  the  bank.  Reside  him  was 
a small  empty  bottle,  and  in  his  right  hand  he 
clutched  a bag,  containing  some  gold,  and  which 
had  been  deposited  in  the  safe  that  afternoon  by 
the  teller. 

Dr.  Hyslop,  being  called  in,  made  an  exam- 
ination of  the  prostrate  porter,  and  announced 
that  he  was  dead-drunk,  and  that  the  small  bot- 
tle had  contained  brandy.  So  Roderick  Carne- 
gie was  lifted  to  the  bed  in  his  room,  and  there 
remained  snoring  and  groaning,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  until  the  next  morning. 

Then  he  awoke  from  his  stupor,  and  looked 
about  in  a dazed  sort  of  way,  and  finally,  ob- 
serving his  wife,  who  sat  near  the  head  of  his 
bed,  some  memory  of  the  nig'.it’s  work  reached 
his  muddled  brains,  and  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
pillow,  and  began  to  sob  convulsively. 

Mrs.  Carnegie  was  a wise  woman,  and,  re- 
fraining from  any  remarks  on  his  condition  or 
on  the  events  of  the  night,  she  soothed,  as  well 
as  she  could,  the  unhappy  man,  and  finally,  when 
he  became  more  tranquil,  induced  him  to  rise  and 
clothe  himself,  that  he  might  be  prepared  for  the 
inquisition  which  she  knew  must  shortly  follow. 

But  even  a woman’s  curiosity  must  be  satisfied 
some  time ; and  Mrs.  Carnegie  was  only  a wo- 
man, after  all.  So,  when  Roderick  had  dressed 
and  shaved  himself,  and  had  swallowed  his  tea, 
and  taken  a bite  of  something— though  very  lit- 
tle, for  he  evidently  ate  with  an  effort  and  with- 
out appetite,  she  said  to  him,  “And  now,  Rod- 
erick, tell  me  all  about  it  1” 

But  to  her  utter  astonishment  Roderick  re- 
plied, “Ask  me  no  questions,  wife,  for  I’ve  no- 
thing to  tell — nothing  for  you  nor  for  them  up 
stairs — not  if  I swings  for  it  J” 

Here  was  a condition  of  things ! Found  drunk 
In  the  entry,  with  a bag  of  the  bank’s  money  in 
his  hand,  the  safe  broken  open,  and  the  rest  of 
the  money  gone,  nobody  but  he  knew  where, 
and  he  with  “nothing  to  tell  about  it.”  She 
doubted  her  sense  of  hearing. 

But  such  was  the  fact,  and  the  most  stubborn 
of  facts  it  proved  to  be;  for  when  Roderick 
Carnegie  was  questioned  by  the  bank  officials 
he  utterly  refused  to  make  any  statement  what- 
ever,  simply  saying,  “ I knows  nothing  about  it 
—ye’ve  known  me  here  for  fifteen  year,  an’  I 
come  to  ye  with  a good  recommend,  an’  if  ye 
think  I done  it,  why  there’s  no  help.” 

So,  as  nothing  else  could  be  wrung  from  him, 
either  by  coaxing  or  threatening,  the  bank  of- 
ficials had  to  yield  to  the  natural  clamor  of  the 
depositors,  and  Roderick  Carnegie  was  duly  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned,  charged  with  the  crime. 

He  could  not  be  tried  for  a month,  as  the 
county  court  would  not  sit  until  then,  so  there 
was  ample  time  to  canvass  the  matter  in  all  its 
bearings.  And  pro  and  con,  it  was  canvassed  in 
every  house  in  the  county. 

The  most  astonishing  feature  was  that  Rod- 
erick Carnegie,  whose  head  was  like  a grind- 
stone, and  who  never  took  more  than  his  drop 
of  whisky-toddy  before  going  to  bed,  should  have 
been  laid  out  by  about  a gill  of  brandy — which 
was  all  the  little  bottle  would  hold. 

He  had  never  been  seen  drunk  during  his 
residence  in  Dennistown  ; and  as  a hard-headed 
Scotchman,  and  canny  withal,  would  have  scout- 
ed the  possibility. 

That  he  must  know  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime  was  obvious ; yet  what  possible  reason 
could  he  have  had  for  screening  them  at  his 
own  expense  ? 

Finally,  popular  opinion  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  porter  had  committed  the  robbery, 
with  the  assistance  of  confederates ; that  he  had 
somehow  been  overcome  by  the  liquor  he  drank, 
and  that  they  had  left  him  to  make  good  their 
own  escape  ; and  that  he  remained  silent,  in  the 
belief  that  his  previous  good  character  and  the 
want  of  proof  would  clear  him,  when  he  could 
still  share  the  booty.  So  it  was  concluded  that 
he  was  an  unmitigated’  rascal  after  all,  and  ev- 
ery man’s  hand  and  every  man’s  voice  was 
against  him ; and  the  women  were  the  loudest 
and  most  violent  of  all,  as  is  usually  In  such 
cases  made  and  provided.  All  but  Mrs.  Carne- 
gie ; she,  poor  creature,  stood  by  him,  and  trust- 
ed him  in  the  face  of  that  drunken  fit  and  the 
little  bag  of  gold  clutched  in  his  hand — and  in 
the  face  too,  of  what  was  harder  to  bear,  the  ab- 
solute and  unflinching  determination  of  Roder- 
ick not  to  give  her  his  confidence. 

Roderick  Carnegie’s  family  comprised,  besides 
his  wife,  two  buxom  daughters,  respectively 
eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  hith- 
erto been  made  much  of  by  the  Dennistown  peo- 
ple, as  they  were  pretty,  well-behaved,  and  in- 
telligent girls,  and  decided  accessions  to  the  par- 
ties, picnics,  and  other  merry-makings  of  the 
neighborhood.  But  now  they  received  the  cold 
shoulder  from  all  directions,  and  were  complete- 
ly cut  by  the  “unco’  gude  and  rigidly  righteous” 
ones  of  Dennistown.  This  was  a sad  blow,  and 
their  father’s  moody  reticence  and  the  suspicion 
that  clung  about  him  like  a winding-sheet  still 
more  bitter. 

And  so  for  this  unhappy  family  the  days  were 
long  and  dreary  that  separated  them  from  the 
trial,  when,  they  fondly  hoped,  something  might 
happen  to  change  Roderick  Carnegie’s  determin- 
ation, or  that  Providence,  might  interfere  to  re- 
store them  to  theiUJb§dMiJ  !pte2ioii  '<Sf  acknowl- 


edged probity  and  worth.  The  day  of  the  trial 
came,  and  every  body  in  the  county  who  could 
possibly  accomplish  it  was  at  the  court-house. 

The  prisoner  pleaded  “not  guilty,”  which 
made  the  spectators  laugh ; and  his  lawyer — the 
court  provided  him  with  one — pleaded  his  pre- 
vious good  character,  which  made  the  spectators 
hiss,  and  caused  the  crier  to  shout  “ Silence !”  in 
a loud  voice ; and  then  eveiy  body  laughed  again, 
because  the  crier  was  a boozing  scalawag  whom 
every  body  knew,  and  who  was  public  game. 

And  after  all  the  talk  and  the  jargon  and  the 
vituperation  of  counsel,  and  all  the  other  trivial- 
ities of  such  trials  had  been  duly  accomplished, 
the  jury  was  charged;  and  after  a moment’s 
consultation  in  whispers  the  foreman  rose,  and, 
announcing  that  they  did  not  require  to  go  out, 
presented  the  verdict  of  “guilty." 

It  was  silent  enough  then.  The  proverbial 
pin,  if  dropped,  would  have  sounded  like  a 
paving  rammer. 

Perhaps  just  at  that  moment  some  more  ten- 
der and  compassionate  impulse  influenced  that 
mass  of  beings,  greedy  for  the  punishment  of 
Roderick  Carnegie,  for  having,  as  they  believed, 
stolen  their  idol — their  hard-earned  money. 

Perhaps  some  weakness  overcame  those  fa- 
thers and  mothers  when  they  saw  the  stricken 
wife  and  daughters  as  they  bowled  their  heads, 
hopeless  and  in  shame. 

However  this  may  be  it  was  very  still,  until 
the  silence  was  broken  by  a harsh,  manly  voice 
that  shouted  out,  “You  fools!  he’s  guilty,  is 
he  ? Why,  I stole  the  money,  and  hocussed  the 
old  man’s  liquor  and  poured  it  down  his  throat ; 
and  he  hung  on  to  the  other  bag  precious  hard, 
or  I’d  ’a  had  that.  Oh,  you’re  a set  of  precious 
fools!  What’s  the  use  of  men  being  honest  if 
that’s  all  the  confidence  you  have  in  ’em  ? Here, 
officer,  put  on  the  darbies ! I’m  the  man  wot 
busted  your  old  rusty  money-box ; and  I wouldn’t 
’a  blown  on  myself,  ’cause  I thought  his  character 
would  ’a  got  him  off ; but  you  see  he’s  my  father, 
an’  I couldn’t  go  back  on  the  old  man.” 

Then  there  was  a scream  went  up  from  the 
little  group  that  formed  Roderick  Carnegie’s 
family,  and  Mrs.  Carnegie  was  carried  out  of 
the  court-room  in  a fit. 

Then  there  was  commotion  and  hubbub  every 
where,  and  the  young  girls  were  surrounded  by 
anxious  and  tender  and  inquiring  friends.  They, 
poor  girls,  were  lost  in  amazement. 

They  had  heard  of  a brother,  who  had  dis- 
graced them,  but  was  long  since  dead ; but  they 
had  never  seen  him. 

Meanwhile  the  new  prisoner  had  been  hand- 
cuffed and  led  away,  and  then — and  not  till  then 
— every  body  looked  for  Roderick  Carnegie ; and 
they  found  him  doubled  up  on  the  floor,  just 
where  he  had  dropped  when  he  heard  his  son’s 
voice,  and  where,  in  the  intense  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  entrance  of  the  new  character  in 
the  drama,  he  had  lain  forgotten. 

He  was  lifted  up  tenderly  now,  however,  and 
kindly  cared  for,  as  were  his  family. 

Roderick  Carnegie  the  younger  was  tried  for 
the  burglary,  and  as  he  gave  up  nearly  all  the 
money,  and  on  account  of  his  having  surrendered 
himself,  he  was  let  off  with  the  lightest  punish- 
ment permitted  by  the  law — two  years  in  the 
State  prison. 

In  making  his  statement  in  open  court  he  said 
that  he  had  not  seen  his  father  or  mother  for 
twenty  years,  and  that  they  believed  him  dead. 
He  had  been  a thief  in  London,  a gold-digger  in 
Australia,  a lumberman  in  Maine,  and,  finally,  was 
traveling  toward  the  coast,  and  passing  through 
Dennistown,  when  he  accidentally  saw  his  father 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  bank,  and  had 
recognized  him. 

He  had  gone  to  the  bank  on  the  night  of  the 
robbery,  and  easily  opened  the  door ; and,  being 
an  expert  burglar,  had  as  easily  got  into  the  safe. 
That  he  had  been  surprised  by  his  father,  and 
had  made  himself  known  to  him.  He  had 
stowed  away  all  the  money  except  one  bag  of 
gold,  which  the  old  man  grasped ; but  that  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  excitement,  and  the  fear 
that  he  would  be  the  cause  of  the  discovery  of 
his  son,  he  had  fainted.  The  son  had  then  poured 
the  prepared  liquor  down  his  throat — this  he  al- 
ways earned  with  him  in  case  of  accidents — and 
had  then  left  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  sup- 
posing he  would  find  his  way  to  his  room  when 
the  fumes  had  cleared  away  from  his  head,  and 
that  he  would  then  disclose  all.  He  had  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity,  however,  and  watched ; 
and  learning  his  father’s  danger,  his  conscience 
finally  overcame  him,  and  he  attended  the  trial, 
determined  that  if  the  old  man  would  not  speak, 
he  would ; and  so  he  did ; and  he  concluded  his 
statement  by  the  remark,  “And  he’s  the  gamiest 
old  pop  there  ever  was,  and  I warn’t  a-goin’  to 
send  him  up,  nohow!” 

And  three  years  later  all  of  them — the  son  re- 
formed and  a respectable  and  hard-working  man 
— w ere  united  once  more ; and  to-day  few  fami- 
lies are  more  respected  in  the  town  of  Dennis- 
towrn  than  the  Carnegies. 


A CARD 

From  the  National  (Elgin)  Watch  Co. 

Office  of  th*  National  Watch  Co.,\ 
Chicago,  March,  18T0.  / 

An  advertisement,  replete  with  false  state- 
ments, which  has  recently  appeared  in  various 
newspapers  in  the  guise  of  a communication  over 
the  signature  of  “Howard  & Co.,”  a concern 
in  New  York,  nominally  engaged  in  selling 
watches  “ C.  O.  D.,”  would  be  passed  unnoticed 
but  for  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  interest  of,  and  their  adver- 
tising bills  paid  for  by  a rival  American  Watch 
Company  of  respectable  pretensions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring  the  reputation  of  the  genuine 
Elgin  watches. 

In  the  recent  injunction  suit,  decided  against 


those  parties  in  favor  of  the  National  (Elgin) 
Watch  Company,  by  Judge  Van  Brunt,  in  the 
N.  Y.  Common  Pleas,  Special  Term , March  14, 
1870,  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  said  “How- 
ard & Co.”  (nominally  the  agents  of  the  Wal- 
tham watches)  never  had  in  their  possession  but 
six  genuine  Elgin  watches,  all  told,  and  yet 
they  had  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  ad- 
vertising “ Elgin  Watches”  to  be  sent  upon  the 
“C.  O.  D.”  plan.  ( Vide  reports  of  the  case 
published.) 

In  view  of  these  pertinent  facts,  and  the  odium 
attached  to  the  “C.  O.  D.”  watch  business,  the 
public  may  safely  be  left  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  traffic  “Howard  & Co.”  are  en- 
gaged in,  or  whether  they  are  the  “ agenVs  ” used 
by  the  envious  Watch  Company  referred  to,  to 
degrade  the  standing  of  the  genuine  Elgin 
Watches  to  the  medium  level  of  their  own,  or 
even  of  foreign-made  watches  offered  at  approx- 
imate prices. 

The  National  Watch  Co.,  of  Elgin,  Illinois, 
for  the  common  protection  of  distant  watch  buy- 
ers, as  well  as  themselves,  once  more  caution  the 
public  that  they  do  not  now  nor  ever  have  fur- 
nished watches  to  any  party  whatever  to  be  ad- 
vertised and  sold  upon  the  “ C.  0.  D.”  plan, 
which  has  been  made  the  medium  of  so  much 
swindling,  and  which  would  naturally  be  made 
the  screen  for  traffic  in  the  worthless  imitations 
of  Elgin  watches  known  to  be  in  the  market. 
The  prudent  course  for  those  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing the  genuine  Elgin  watches  is  to  apply  to 
any  respectable  jeweler  in  your  own  locality  or 
elsewhere. 

The  real  Elgin  watches  — elegant,  accurate, 
durable — in  many  styles  and  at  various  prices, 
each  accompanied  by  the  special  warranty  certif- 
icate of  this  Company,  and  usually,  also,  guaran- 
teed by  the  local  dealer  or  watchmaker,  can  be 
had  of  most  jewelers  in  all  towns  throughout  the 
United  States.  Call  and  ask  to  see  them.  As 
an  additional  protection,  look  for  “National 
Watch  Co.”  on  the  dial,  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing Trade-Marks,  viz.,  “ B.  W.  Raymond," 
“II.  Z.  Culver ,”  “II.  II.  Taylor,"  “ G.  M. 
Wheeler ,”  “ W.  H.  Ferry,"  “Matt.  Laflin ,” 
“J.  T.  Ryerson,”  “ Lady  Elgin,"  or  “Fran- 
ces Ruble, " together  with  the  words  * ‘ Elgin, 
Ills.”  engraved  upon  the  gilt  plate  inside. 
These  are  the  trade-marks  to  denote  the  various 
giades  and  styles ; but  as  even  these  have  been 
pirated,  require  also  the  special  warranty  certifi- 
cate, duly  signed  by  T.  M.  Avery,  the  President 
of  the  Company,  and  numbered  to  correspond 
with  the  watch. 

The  National  Watch  Co. 

Factory  at  Elgin,  His. 

Business  Office,  159  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  — 
[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply 
Eruptions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face, 
use  Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Depot, 
49  Bond  Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  “Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.”  The  only 
reliable  and  harmless  remedy  known  to  science.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold 
by  Druggists  every  where. 


STANDARD  PHONOGRAPHY.— 
The  best  Short-Hand  has  been  learned 
by  many  thousands,  without  a teacher, 
from  Graham's  Hand-Book.  $2  20, 
postpaid.— Outline,  8c.;  Two  Hours’ 
Course,  26c. ; Pocket  Reading  Exer- 
cises, 26c. : Weekly  Phonographic  Vis- 
itor, 12c.  a No. ; $3  a year.  Address 
A.  J.  GRAHAM,  663  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 

The  reputation  of  the  NOV- 
ELTY JOB  PRINTING- 
PRESS  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, as  meeting  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a first-class 
i)  press,  with  which  to  “ do  your 
' own  printing,”  and  as  being 
second  to  none  for  the  use  of 
% general  Job  Printers.  Many 
* printers  are  using  them,  aud 
find  them  most  admirably 
adapted  for  job  work.  Many  young  men  have  bought 
them,  and  are  doing  all  the  printing  for  the  house 
which  employs  them,  thereby  materially  adding  to 
their  salaries.  Tkaoherb  and  Manufacturers  are 
finding  them  great  aids  to  their  business.  Principals 
of  Schools  are  finding  them  very  useful  assistants ; 
and  boys  are  finding  them  a never-failing  source  of 
instruction,  pleasure,  and  profit.  Most  lads  of  fourteen, 
with  one  of  these  presses  and  a few  dollars’  worth  of 
material,  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  all  the  print- 
ing for  their  father’s  business,  and  will  be  thereby 
gaining  instruction.  Prices  of  Presses.  $15, 
$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  descriptive  illustra- 
ted circular,  with  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  specimens  of  plain  and  colored  printing 
done  on  the  press,  and  specimen  sheets  of  types,  cuts, 
<fcc.,  to  BEN  J.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  361 
Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  dealer  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  printing  materials ; or  to  the  following  Agents : 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York; 
KELLY,  HOWELL,  & LUDWIG,  917  Market  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ; A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Fishing  in  American  Waters, 


Opening  of  the  Season  for  Angling  and  Fish-Farm- 
ing. To  the  angler  or  the  flsh-culturist  Scott’s  book 
on  “Fishing  in  American  Waters”  will  prove  a real 
vade  mecum  in  every  thing  about  angling  and  breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent  throughout  the  United  States,  postpaid,  for 
$3  60.  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


A WEEK  paid  agents  in  a new  business. 
&0U  Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me.^ 

WD.  WILSON  A CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  fur- 
, nish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 


Employment  for  Every  Body, 

UPON  HIGHLY  REMUNERATIVE  TERMS. 
What  we  Have  Done,  What  we  are  Willing  to  Do. 

READ  THIS  ATTENTIVELY. 

During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  been  extensively 
engaged  in  the  Publishing  business  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  principally  in  the  publication  of  books ; in  the 
Fall  of  1868  we  conceived  the  idea  of  familiarizing  the 
masses  with  valuable  music  by  supplying  it  in  sheet 
form  at  greatly-reduced  rates— in  short,  to  place  select 
music  within  the  reach  of  all.  This  undertaking  has 
cost  us  a large  amount  of  money  and  incessant  labor, 
yet  we  have  persevered,  and  our  labors  have  been  suc- 
cessful. We  have  received  written  encouragement 
from  hundreds,  and  orders  for  our  sheet  music  from 
thousands,  until  copies  can  be  seen  upon  nearly  every 
piano  in  the  cities  from  Maine  to  California.  What 
we  now  desire  is  to  have  a lady  or  gentleman  in  every 
little  town  and  village,  who  will  make  it  a part  of 
their  business  to  see  that  HITCHCOCK’S  HALF- 
DIME MUSIC  and  other  publications  are  supplied  to 
customers  at  the  regular  retail  price,  to  take  orders 
for  our  publications,  and  then  remit  us  the  wholesale 
price  and  receive  the  supply  by  mail  or  express,  ac- 
cording to  their  wishes.  To  enable  agents  to  do  this 
business,  we  have  arranged  a scale  of  prices  that  we 
think  will  satisfy  the  most  enterprising.  A five-cent 
stamp  will  pay  for  a specimen  copy  of  our  Half-Dime 
Music,  or  a ten-cent  stamp  a specimen  of  our  Dime 
Music.  From  a single  specimen  agents  frequently  sell 
hundreds  of  copies. 

Special  Terms  to  Agents  for  our  Sheet  Music : 
From  15  to  50  copies  HALF-DIME  SERIES,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  3 cents  each. 

From  6 to  26  copies  DIME  SERIES,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
6 cents  each. 

100  assorted  copies  HALF-DIME  SERIES,  by  express, 
$2  60 ; by  mail,  $3  00. 

100  assorted  copies  DIME  MUSIC,  by  express,  $6  00 ; 
by  mail,  $6  60. 

BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  TEN-CENT  MUSICAL  AL- 
BUMS, 60  cents  per  assorted  dozen ; by  mail,  75  cts. 
Schools  and  Seminaries  are  also  supplied  at  the 
above  rates. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  receipt  of  3-ct.  postage  stamp. 

TO  SABBATH-SCHOOL  INSTRUCTORS. 

We  will  publish  any  good  original  or  non-copyright 
hymn  or  sacred  melody  which  may  be  sent  to  us, 
without  charge,  provided  the  money  for  500  copies  at 
agent’s  price  is  sent  with  the  order.  In  such  cases  we 
place  the  name  of  the  school  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
title-page.  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES  and  other 
MORAL  ASSOCIATIONS  dealt  with  upon  the  same 
terms.  The  Half-Dime  size  and  style  is  generally  se- 
lected. As  WE  JOURNEY  THROUGH  LIFE, 

Let  us  do  good  by  the  way. 

Those  who  sell  our  cheap  music  are  doing  a vast 
amount  of  good  to  others.  Cheap  music  is  rapidly  be- 
ing recognized  as  one  of  the  great  moral  aids  of  socie- 
ty, and  when  first-class  music  is  supplied  to  communi- 
ties at  low  rates,  its  benefits  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

WHOM  WE  WANT  AS  OUR  AGENTS. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  invited  to  assist  us 
in  making  our  publications  known,  and  the  smallest 
order  receives  prompt  attention,  provided  it  is  accom- 
panied with  the  money  at  agent’s  rates.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  pursue  strictly  the  cash  system,  as  our  busi- 
ness is  already  large,  and  we  could  not  sell  at  low  rates 
if  we  engaged  otherwise. 

HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY. 

Write  your  order  plainly ; state  how  much  money 
you  enclose ; sign  your  name  in  full,  with  Post-Ofllce, 
County,  and  State;  then  register  the  letter  at  your 
Post-Office.  If  you  prefer  it,  you  can  purchase  a mon- 
ey order  and  enclose  that  instead  of  bank-bills.  Drafts 
on  New  York  are  preferable  to  either,  for  the  reason 
that,  if  lost,  the  payment  can  be  stopped.  We  will  be 
responsible  for  any  loss  in  either  case  provided  the 
amount  does  not  exceed  $26.  Amounts  over  $25  should 
invariably  be  sent  by  express,  or  in  checks  or  bank 
drafts.  Address  all  orders  as  below. 


OUR  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

Will  Speak  for  Itself.  It  Stands  Unrivaled. 

No  similar  publication  has  received  such  flattering 
praise  and  commendation  from  the  entire  press  of 
this  country.  There  is  no  monthly  periodical  in  the 
United  States  printed  upon  as  good  paper,  no  better 
printing  done,  no  clearer  type  used,  no  more  pains 
taken  nor  liberality  shown  in  the  production  of  any 
work,  and,  when  bound,  the  twelve  numbers  of  our 
Magazine  will  form  a volume  that  can  have  no  supe- 
rior. Our  engravings  are  first-class,  the  literary  mat- 
ter unexceptionable,  and  the  EIGHT  PAGES  OF 
CHOICE  PIANO  MUSIC  which  accompany  each 
number,  combine  to  make  this  a standard  work  for 
all  time.  It  is  issued  on  the  20th  of  each  month,  dated 
for  the  following  month.  Price  $3  00  per  annum,  in 
advance. 

MAGNIFICENT  PREMIUMS  TO  OUR  AGENTS. 

As  we  outrival  all  others  in  the  production  of  a Mu- 
sical Magazine,  so  are  we  determined  to  outrival  all 
others  in  our  circulation.  To  secure  a still  larger  list 
of  subscribers  immediately  without  the  enormous  ex- 

Eense  of  advertising  and  the  delay  of  awaiting  returns 
y that  channel,  we  propose  to  use  the  money  the  ad- 
vertising would  cost  in  remunerating  our  agents,  and 
therefore  make  the  following  offers  to  everybody  who 
can  and  will  assist  in  procuring  subscriptions  to 
HITCHCOCK’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 
Read  these  Offers. 

For  One  subscription,  with  $3  00,  for  one  year,  we 
will  send  by  mail  to  the  agent  any  20  pieces  of  Dime 
or  30  pieces  of  Half-Dime  Music  on  our  Catalogue. 

For  Three  subscriptions,  with  $9  00,  we  will  send  by 
mail  30  pieces  of  Dime  and  also  30  pieces  of  Half-Dime 
Music. 

For  Five  subscriptions  and  $15  00  we  will  send  by 
express  60  pieces  of  Dime  and  100  pieces  of  Half-Dime 
Music. 

For  Ten  subscriptions  and  $30  00  we  will  send  150 
pieces  of  Half-Dime  Music  and  60  pieces  of  Dime  Music. 

For  Fifteen  Subscriptions  we  will  allow  the  agent 
$15  00 ; that  is,  he  or  she  may  remit  us  only  $30  00 
with  the  list. 

For  Twenty-five  subscriptions  the  agent  need  only 
remit  ns  $40  00  with  the  list. 

For  Thirty-five  subscriptions  the  agent  need  only  re- 
mit ns  $55  00  with  the  list. 

For  40  Subscribers  and  $120  we  pre- 
sent the  agent  with  a 

$75  SEWING  MACHINE, 

A Wheeler  A Wilson  No.  1,  First-Class, 
Bran  New,  Just  out  of  their  Store. 

This  machine  we  have  already  sent  to  many  agents, 
and  it  gives  satisfaction  In  every  instance. 

For  Fifty  subscribers  and  $150  we  will  send  the 
agent  a GOLD  WATCH  for  lady  or  gent,  worth  at  re- 
tail Oue  Hundred  Dollars. 

Each  list  must  be  sent  to  us  completed  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  subscribers.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  all  be  addressed  to  the 
same  post-office ; we  do  not  care  to  how  many  differ- 
eut  places  we  send  them.  Each  subscriber  should  pay 
the  postage  at  his  or  her  own  post-office.  Subscrip- 
tions may  commence  with  No.  1,  which  was  issued  in 
October,  1869,  or  with  the  January  number  for  the 
current  year.  Try  to  have  them  uniform  for  one  or 
the  other,  and  be  particular  to  state  which. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  us  can  deposit  the 
$120  with  the  Express  agent  nearest  them,  to  be  paid 
over  upon  the  receipt  of  the  Sewing  Machine. 

The  same  can  be  done  by  those  who  have  obtained 
the  Fifty  subscribers. 

PROCURE  A SPECIMEN  COPY  OF 
Hitchcock’s  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
at  any  bookstore,  or  by  remitting  25  cents  to  us,  aud 
then  canvass  among  your  friends  and  neighbors. 
RENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Music  Publisher, 
Uri  3 1 1 2H|B|PDS|rAN  STREET,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  . 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


April  23,  1870.] 
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REMOV  AL. 

S.  W.  GEER  Y & CO.  will  remove  to  southeast 
corner  of  34th  Street  and  Broadway,  1st  of  May. 
Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Teas, 
Wines,  Cigars,  and 

CHOICE  FAMILY  GROCERIES, 

Formerly  I.  & W.  Geery,  No.  719  Broadway, 

Established  in  1804.  New  York. 

The  selection  of  Choice  Teas  and  Old  Wines  has 
been  the  special  business  of  this  house  for  years. 

Constantly  on  hand,  a full  assortment  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  the  Grocery  Trade.  Catalogues  sent 
by  mail.  Orders  will  be  called  for  (in  the  city)  every 
morning,  if  desired. 

Goods  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


7 PER  CENT, 

GOLD  LOAN, 

FREE  OF  U.  S.  TAX, 


Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and 
Minnesota  R,  R.  Co.’s 

FIRST  MORTGAGE 

50-YEAR  BONDS, 

At  95  Flat . 

THE  ACCRUED  INTEREST  IS  FROM  NOV.  1st, 
WHICH  GOES  TO  THE  PURCHASER. 


TRUSTEES  : 

I.  EDGAR  THOMSON, 

Pres.  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co. 

CHARLES  L.  FROST, 

New  York. 

These  Bonds  are  payable,  principal  and.  interest , in 
coin,  at  New  York  or  London ; the  interest  being  pay- 
able in  May  and  November. 

They  are  convertible  into  stock,  and  are  protected  by 
a liberal  Sinking  Fund. 

They  are  issued  upon  the  several  sections  of  the  road 
only  as  the  same  are  completed  and  in  successful  op- 
eration. 

They  are  guaranteed  not  only  by  a first  lien  upon 
the  entire  property  and  franchises  of  the  Company, 
but  also  by  now  current  earnings  and  an  ample  com- 
merce on  the  route  of  the  road,  and  have  not  to  de- 
pend for  their  security  upon  a traffic  which  the  road 
itself  is  expected  to  create. 

Over  Three  Million  Dollars  have  been  already  ex- 
pended on  the  road. 

Eighty-three  miles  of  road  are  already  completed 
and  equipped,  and  show  large  earnings,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line  is  progressing  rapidly  toward 
completion. 

The  State  of  Iowa,  through  which  this  road  runs,  is 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural  sections  of  America. 
Its  large  and  extending  population,  and  its  immense 
yield  of  agricultural  products,  create  a pressing  de- 
mand for  the  construction  of  this  road. 

The  road  also  runs  through  the  fertile  and  growing 
State  of  Minnesota.  It  traverses  the  most  enterprising 
and  growing  portion  of  the  West,  and  forms  the  shortest 
of  the  great  trunk  lines  in  direct  communication  with 
yew  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis. 

Having  thoroughly  investigated  all  the  conditions 
affecting  the  security  of  these  Bonds,  we  feel  justified 
in  giving  them  an  unqualified  indorsement  as  a first- 
class  and  thoroughly  safe  investment,  as  secure  as  a 
Government  Bond  can  possibly  be,  and  paying  nearly 
50  per  cent,  more  interest  than  Five-Twenties. 

All  marketable  securities  at  their  fall  price,  free  of 
commission  and  express  charges,  received  in  payment. 
Pamphlets  and  maps  furnished  on  application. 


HENRY  CLEWS  & CO., 

Financial  Agents  of  the  Company, 

No.  32  WALL  ST. 


Star-spangled  banner.— a large 

40-column  paper,  Ledger  size,  illustrated.  Devoted 
to  Sketches,  Poetry,  Wit,  Humor,  genuine  Fun,  Non- 
sense (of  a sensible  kind),  and  to  the  exposure  of 
Swindling,  Humbugs,  &c.  Only  75  cents  a year,  and 
a superb  engraving,  “Evangeline,"  1#  by  2 feet, 
gratis.  30,000  circulation.  Money  refunded  to  all  who 
ask  it.  It  is  wide-awake,  fearless,  truthful.  Try  it 
now.  75  cts.  a year.  Specimens  FREE. 
Address  “BANNER,”  Hinsdale,  N.H. 


CHURCHMAN  & ENGLAND, 

FRENCH  CHINA 

Decorated  Dinner  & Tea  Sets. 

12  MURRAY  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  FAMILY  USE  — simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
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pie  stocking  FREE.  Adrfrhsp  BSBJL 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  hiL\\jr  fW  B 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  daring  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  ana  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $16,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those 
of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents' 
and  ladies’ sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen. — A.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction.— N.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  s< 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


IT7ATCHES  manufactured  by  the 

vv  UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO., 

Of  MARION,  N.  J.,  retailed  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  C.  A.  STEVENS  & CO.,  Jewelers, 
40  East  14th  Street,  Union  Square,  New  York.  t3r~  Call  or  send  for  Price-List. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Season 

FUBM8UKD  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

SW~  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  In  Three  Vols.  Vol.  III.  just 
ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  voL 

A BRAVE  LADY.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,”  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper, 
$100;  Cloth,  $150.  _ 

SKETCHES  OF  CREATION : a Popular  View  of 
some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  the  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  To- 
gether with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Sci- 
ence respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  and  the 
Ultimate  Destinyof  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winohell,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, Zoology,  and  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD,  and  Other  Stories.  By  the 
Author  of  “ John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c.,  &c. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1 50.  _ 


i.  I.  STEIIIT  & CO. 

ARE  OFFERING 

EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS 

IN  PRICE,  STYLE,  AND  QUALITY, 

TO  HOUSEKEEPERS, 

IN 

Linens,  Sheetings,  Damasks, 

Napkins,  Towelings, 

Dress  Linens,  Printed  Linens, 
Flannels,  Blankets,  Quilts, 
Counterpanes,  Sheetings, 

Bleached  and  Brown  Cottons, 
Standard  American  Prints, 

&c.,  &c. 

BROADWAY,  4TH  AVE.,  9TH  AND  10TH  STS. 


BOOSE Y’S  “50- CENT”  MUSIC.—  Boosey's  Musical 
Cabinet,  Vocal  Nos.  From  10  to  20  Songs  iu  each 
Book,  with  Piano-forte  accompaniment.  Price  50  cents 
each.  138.  Twelve  Songs  by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan  and 
Molloy.  102.  Eight  Comic  Songs.  64.  Twenty  Comic 
Songs.  90.  Twenty  Scotch  Songs.  Fifty  Songs  of 
Ireland,  in  Three  Books.  42.  Twenty  Welsh  Songs. 
38.  Twenty  French  Romances.  89.  Twenty  Moore’s 
Melodies.  94.  Twenty  Celebrated  Songs.  98.  Eight- 
een Baritone  Songs.  76.  Thirteen  Bishop’s  Songs. 
77.  Eighteen  Songs  by  Claribel,  Balfe,  &c.  45.  Ope- 
ratic Soprano  Songs.  81.  Ten  Sonnambula  Songs. 
36.  Ten  German  Songs.  15.  Sixteen  Songs,  Kucken. 
18.  Twelve  Songs,  Schubert.  20.  Twelve  Songs,  Doni- 
zetti. 12.  Fifteen  Songs,  Beethoven.  13.  Twelve 
Songs,  J.  L.  Hatton,  &c.  3.  Fourteen  Songs,  Verdi. 
2.  Twelve  Songs,  M.  W.  Balfe.  1.  Twenty  Sougs,  Men- 
delssohn, &c.  83.  Fifteen  favorite  Duets.  16.  Twelve 
Duets,  Mendelssohn,  &c.  Each  Book  60  cents.  To  be 
had  of  all  Music  and  Book  sellers.  Complete  catalogue 
free.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  No.  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BOOSEY’S  “50-CENT  ’’  MUSIC.  — Boosey's  Mu- 
sical Cabinet.  Piano-forte  Numbers  in  Books, 
each  containing  from  8 to  20  pieces.  60  cents  each 
Book.  113.  Schumann’s  Album.  100.  Schumann’s 
twenty -two  pieces.  122.  Chopin’s  Waltzes.  109.  Bee- 
thoven’s forty-five  original  Waltzes.  120.  Thalberg's 
six  Fantasies.  121.  Sydney  Smith’s  Pieces.  99.  Schu- 
bert’s Impromptus  and  Momens’  Musicales.  82.  Bey- 
er’s twelve  National  Anthems.  84.  Kuhe’s  eight  Fan- 
tasies. 85.  Heller’s  Promenades  d’un  Solitaire.  87. 
Leybach’s  six  Fantasies.  79.  Ten  popular  nieces.  80. 
Heller’s  twelve  short  pieces.  Mendelssohn’s  Songs 
Without  Words,  complete  in  three  Nos.  17.  Mendels- 
sohn's Music  to  Midsummer  N ight’s  Dream.  19.  Brin- 
ley  Richards  and  Osborne’s  twelve  pieces.  9.  Ascher’s 
nine  original  pieces.  8.  Verdi’s  twenty-five  Gems.  10. 
Ten  Nocturnes  by  Talexy,  &c.  11.  Twelve  popular 
pieces.  Vincent  Wallace’s  Six  Fantasies.  &c.,  &c. 
50  cents  each  Book.  To  be  had  of  all  Book  and  Music 
sellers.  Complete  catalogue  free. 

BOOSEY  ,&  CO.,  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Caution— Audacious  Counterfeit ! 


The  reputation  which,  for  many  years,  has  attached 
to  “HOSTETTER’S  STOMACH  BITTERS,"  as  the 
Standard  Tonio  of  the  Age,  and  the  large  demand 
for  the  article  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  else- 
where, have  provoked  the  cupidity  of  the  counter- 
feiting tribe,  and  it  has  been  extensively  simulated 
and  imitated  by  unscrupulous  sharpers. 

The  most  daring  counterfeit  of  said  article  which 
has  been  attempted  has  recently  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge. The  engraved  steel  label  on  bottles  containing 
the  genuine  hitters,  with  its  beautiful  vignette  of  St. 
George  and  the  dragon,  its  shield  containing  a warn- 
ing against  counterfeiters,  and  its  note -of- hand  for 
“one  cent”  at  the  foot,  signed  with  our  firm  name, 
has  been  copied  so  closely  that  the  fraud  can  only  be 
detected  on  a minute  inspection.  The  dark  label  is 
also  well  counterfeited,  and  the  wording  on  both  the 
imitation  and  genuine  are  precisely  the  same,  the  dif- 
ference being  simply  in  the  execution  of  the  work : 
that  of  the  imitation  being  somewhat  coarser  than  the 
genuine.  Other  counterfeits  are  on  the  market  which 
are  in  all  particulars  the  same  as  described  above,  with 
the  exception  of  a slight  difference  in  the  spelling  of 
our  name. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  these  counterfeiters  have 
gone  so  far  in  some  instances  as  to  place  a strip  of 
paper  over  the  cork  and  fasten  to  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
tle, on  which  is  a vignette,  and  otherwise  printed  to 
resemble  the  general  appearance  of  our  proprietary 
U.  8.  Revenue  stamp,  but  upon  inspection  will  disclose 
the  absence  of  the  figure  “4"  and  the  words  “four 
cents,”  also  “United  States  Internal  Revenue,"  all  of 
which,  together  with  additional  wording,  appear  on 
our  genuine  stamp.  The  public  are,  therefore,  espe- 
cially warned  against  these  new  counterfeits,  and 
are  advised  to  purchase 

HOSTETTER’S 

STOMACH  BITTERS 

only  of  houses  whose  integrity  is  above  suspicion. 
The  true  specific  is  sold  in  bottles  exclusively — never  in 

bulk.  HOSTETT Lift  A 8.11  IT II. 

AGREAT0FFER7 

HORACE  WATERS,  No.  481  Broadway,  N.Y., 
Will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELO- 
DEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  at 
extremely  low  prices  for  Cash  during 
this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  monthly 
until  paid ; the  same  to  let,  and  rent  money  applied 
if  purchased.  Chickering  Pianos  are  included  in  the 
above  offer. 

OHO  SOLD.  The  Wonder  of  the  World.  The 
tcUjUUU  Magnetic  Time  Indicator, or  “Dollar 
Watch."  A perfect  gem — Elegantly  cased  in  Oroide 
of  Gold,  Superior  Compass  Attachment,  Enameled 
Dial,  Silver  and  Brass  works,  Glass  crystal,  size  of  la- 
dy’s watch.  Will  denote  correct  time ; warranted  five 
years ; superb  and  showy  case,  entirely  of  metal.  This 
is  no  WOOD  Compass.  Is  entirely  new,  patented. 
6560  sold  in  three  weeks.  Only  $1  each,  three  for  $2, 
in  neat  case,  mailed  free.  Tra'de  supplied.  Address 
the  sole  manufacturers,  MAGNETIC  WATCH  CO., 
Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


$25 


A DAY!  40  new  articles  for  Agents. 
Samples  sent  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
.Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


FOWLE’S  FILE  AND  HOIOR  CERE. 

Warranted  a perfect  CURE  for  all  kinds  of  FILES, 
LEPROSY,  SCROFULA,  SALT- RHEUM,  DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH,  and  all  diseases  of  the  SKIX  and 
BLOOD.  Entirely  vegetable.  In  case  of  failure, 
please  send  and  get  your  money.  No  failures  for  12 
years.  Over  16,000  Certificates  on  hand.  H.  D. 
FOWLE,  Chemist,  Boston.  Sold  every  where. 
$1  a Bottle.  Send  for  Circulars. 


“ DETTER  THAN  GOLD”  is  the  NEW 

JJ  “GOLDEN  PEN."  Absolutely  non-corrosive 
— indestructible.  Single  pens  ofteu  last,  in  constant 
use,  six  months.  Equal  to  gold.  Made  from  new  met- 
al. Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Agents,  Peddlers, 
&c.,  clear  $30  a week  with  them.  Neail  v pot  up,  12  in 
a box.  Price  only  25  cents ; 12  boxes,  $2  00,  postpaid. 
Address  the  sole  proprietors, 

GOLDEN  PEN  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  OF 
FOREIGNTRAVEL, 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1869.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridgk. 
Revised  Edition:  Eighth  Year.  Large  12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Hunting-Case  Watches,  are  manufactured  with  the  most 
rocent  improvements  as  to  style,  flnigh,  and  durability ; 
are  not  excelled  for  time  and'wear  by  the  most  rare  and 
costly  Gold  watches.  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Detach- 
ed Levers,  Full  Jeweled,  $12  and  $15 ; Fac-Simile  Wal- 
tham Patent  Levers,  $15 ; Chronometer  Balance,  $20. 
Also,  genuine  Waltham,  $25;  and  genuine  Waltham, 
marked  Wm.  Ellery,  with  Foggs’  patent  overstrung 
Chronometer  Balance,  $30  and  $35.  Foggan’s  Patent 
“Filled”  Gold  Watches,  Stem  Winders,  $40  and  $45. 
After  a fair  trial,  if  not  satisfactory,  exchanged  or  mon- 
ey refunded,  less  20  per  cent  Every  customer  presented 
„ . . . , . . _ with  the  Patent  Pickpocket  Detective  attachment,  so 

that  no  thief  can  steal  your  watch.  Expressed  every  where.  ' Customers  must  pay  all  charges,  and  allowed 
to  examine  what  they  order  before  paying  bill,  on  paying  to  Express  charges  only ; or,  on  receipt  of  Postal 
Money  Order  for  amount  of  order,  will  forward  free  of  charge.  Latest  styles  of  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s 
Chains,  $3  00  to  $10  00  each.  Also,  sole  agent  for  the  celebrated  Imitation  Diamonds  I Crystalized  Carbonized 
Quartz!  set  in  Gold,  and  equal  in  all  respects— in  appearance, brilliancy,  and  durabilitv— to  the  most  rare  and 
costly  Diamonds.  Send  lor  Price-List.  JOHN  FOGGAN,  Dealer  and  Importer,  79  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  > 


THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON;  or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Orton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  VISIT 
TO  THE  EAST.  Journal  of  a Visit  to  Egypt,  Con- 
stantinople, the  Crimea,  Greece,  &c.,  in  the  Suite  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  By  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  William  Grey.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

GARIBALDI’S  NOVEL.  The  Rule  of  the  Monk ; or, 
Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  General  Gar- 
ibaldi. 8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

TENNYSON'S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition.  25th  Thousand.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents ; 
Cloth,  $1 00.  _ 

SO  RUNS  THE  WORLD  AWAY.  A Novel.  By 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Steele,  Author  of  “ Gardenhurst."  Svo, 
Paper,  50  cents.  __ 

HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  SULPHUR-CURE,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  Vine  Disease  iu  America,  and  Diseases 
of  Apple  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  By  Wm.  J.  Flagg, 
Author  of  “ Three  Seasons  in  European  Vineyards. 
12mo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “ Our  Vil- 
lage, <fcc."  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated 
Contemporaries.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L’Es- 
trangk.  2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

UNDER  FOOT.  A Novel.  By  Alton  Clyde,  Author 
of  “Maggie  Lynne.".  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper,  5fl 
cents.  

OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of 
“Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  Life  and  Teachings,"  &c. 
Elegantly  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Dore,  Dela- 
roche,  Durham,  and  Parsons.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $3  00 ; Gilt  Edges,  $3  50. 

HIRELL.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Abel  Drake’s 
Wife/’  “Bound  to  the  Wheel,”  “Martin  Pole,”  &c. 
8vo,  Paper,  60  cents.  _ 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD:  a Book  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  Adventure.  By  James  Green- 
wood, Author  of  “The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Dav- 
idger,”  “The  True  History  of  a Little  Ragamuffin,” 
“The  Seven  Curses  of  Loudon,”  <fec.  With  147  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 


HIRPER'S  PERIODICHS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  yation,  y.  Y. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE , WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harver’r  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper's 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Nunfbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  mast  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper's  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly. — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar. — $1  00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


— HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
asing  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
i’inegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


VINEGAR. 


ifuigS^Alarm.  ^rice  $5?  Sells  on  sight.  Address 
G.H  BECKER  & CO.,  482  North  3d  St.,  Philad’a,  Pa. 


For  circulars  and  snm- 
& CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[April  23,  1870. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York , 

OFFER  FOR  BALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspnr  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect.  1000 
Working  Plans.  Elevations,  Sections,  Detail  Draw- 
ings, Specifications,  Estimates.  Postpaid,  $12. 
Harney’s  Barns,  Outbuildings,  and 
Fences.  200  Designs,  including  Stnhles,  Gates, 
Gateways,  and  Stable  Fittings.  Postpaid,  $10. 
Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  - 
Houses.  1SS  Designs  and  Plans.  Postpaid, 
$1  60. 

Illustrated  priced  catalogue  of  all  books  on  Archi- 
tecture and  Agriculture  mailed  free. 

GEO.  E.  WOODWARD,  Publisher, 

191  Broadway,  New  York. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  for  PRACTICAL 

HEN. — DICTIONARY  OF  MANUFACTURES, 
MINING,  MACHINERY,  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS.  By  George  Dodo.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

NUGENT  ON  OPTICS;  or,  Light  and  Sight  The- 
oretically and  Practically  Treated.  1 vol.,  12mo, 
Cloth,  $2  00. 

BAUERMAN  ON  THE  METALLURGY  OF  IRON: 
containing  the  History  of  Iron  Manufacture,  Methods 
of  Assay,  and  Analysis  of  Iron  Ores,  Processes  of  Man- 
ufacture of  Iron  and  Steel,  &c.,  with  Hewitt's  Report 
on  the  Martin  Process  for  Making  Steel.  Illustrated. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $2  50. — D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 
23  Murray  St.,  and  27  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 

* , * Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
iW~  My  Catalogue  of  American  and  Foreign  Scien- 
tific Books,  64  pages,  8vo,  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


THE 


© TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Cash  Assets  over  $1,350,000, 
is  a General  Accident  Insurance  Company,  granting 
policies  of  insurance  against  Death  or  Wholly  Disabling 
Injury  by  ACCIDENT,  to  men  of  all  trades,  profes- 
sions, and  occupations,  at  rates  within  the  reach  of  all. 
It  insures  against  accidents  by  machinery,  accidents 
from  the  use  of  tools  and  implements,  accidents  of  all 
descriptions  that  occu^  in  the  usual  and  lawful  avoca- 
tions of  life,  as  well  as  accidents  by  railway,  steamboat, 
and  travel  generally.  Accident  Policies  written  by 
Agents. 

I’Tie  Travelers  has  paid  over  $1,200,000 
In  Benefits  to  Policy  Holders. 

The  Travelers  also  grants  full  LIFE  and  ENDOW- 
MENT Insurance,  in  all  its  forms,  its  policies  uniting 
Ample  Security  and  Cheapness  of  Cost  under  a Definite 
Contract.  All  policies  non-forfeitable.  Premium  sys- 
tem, the  favorite  Low-Rate  Cash  Plan. 

Boston  Office,  89  Washington  Street;  New  York 
Office,  207  Broadway ; Philadelphia  Office,  117  South 
Fourth  Street;  Chicago  Office,  80  La  Salle  Street; 
Sau  Francisco  Office,  424  California  Street. 


J K AAA  Now  Use ! Geo.  A.  Prince 
\ K I 1 1 1 1 I & Co.’s  ORGANS  and 
/I  I I II  II  I MELODEONS  will  be 
It/  l\J  \J  \J  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  reached  by  Ex- 
press (where  they  have  no  Agent),  free  of  charge, 
on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


RHODODENDRONS, 


There  is  no  plant  so  beautiful.  Its  foliage  is  broad, 
evergreen,  and  hardy;  its  flowers  are  superb  beyond 
description.  For  these  and  other  varieties  of 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  Ac., 
address  PARSONS  & CO.,  Flushing,  N.Y. 


Iago  ( Democratic  Politician ).  “ The  Moor  is  of  a free  and  open  nature,  that  thinks 
honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so,  and  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose  as  asses  are.” 


rul  tone— boxed 
Circulars  mailed 
ray.  New  York. 


on— Iron  plate— 7 octaves— pure,  sweet,  rlcl 
orywhere  for  trial— warranted  5 years — Pri< 
*»— UNITED  STATES  PIANO  CO.,  No.  I 


THE  RICE  DIVORCE  SUIT. 


For  fraud  in  age,  is  causing  great  excitement  in  Bos- 
ton. It  should  warn  young  men  not  to  marry  in 
haste.  Rice  is  but  22,  his  bride  37.  He  swears  that 
she  made  him  believe  she  was  but  his  own  age,  by 
using  Maguoiia  Balm  upou  her  face,  neck,  and  hands. 
Poor  youth ! He  probably  found  her  elbows  weren’t 
quite  so  soft  and  pretty.  Ought  Hagan  to  be  indict- 
ed ? We  know  of  many  similar  cases.  This  Balm 
gives  a most  wonderful  pearly  and  natural  complex- 
ion, to  which  we  don’t  object.  We  like  pretty  women. 
To  finish  the  picture,  they  should  use  Lyon’s  Kathai- 
ron  upon  the  hair.  With  pearly  chin,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  soft,  luxuriant  tresses,  they  become  irresistible. 


DREXEL  A CO., 

34  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia; 

DREXEL,  WINTHROP,  A CO., 

IS  Wall  St.,  New  York; 

DREXEL,  HARJES,  A CO., 

3 Rue  Scribe,  Paris, 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

BANKERS, 

Issue  Drafts  and  Circular  Letters  of  Credit,  available 
on  presentation  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Travelers  can 
make  all  their  financial  arrangements  through  us. 
We  will  collect  their  interest  and  dividends  without 
charge. 

All  correspondence  or  papers  directed  to  the  care 
of  Drexei.,  IIarjes,  & Co.,  Pabis,  will  be  promptly 
forwarded  to  any  addresses  that  may  be  ordered  by 
travelers ; and,  also,  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
leaving  surplus  baggage  with  them. 

American  Papers  of  the  various  Cities  always  on 
file  at  the  Paris  office. 


SMITH’S 


Bird  House  No.  4.  13  inches  high,  14%  by  10%  base. 
Finished  in  White  Enamel.  Manufactured  by  the 
MILLER  IRON  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Manufactur- 
ers of  Ornamental  Iron  Work  for  Gardens,  Lawns, 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  &c.  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 


FOR  THE 

Services  of  Chapels  and  Lodges,  as 
well  as  for  Home  Recreation. 


DEAFNESS. 


Letter  from  Robt.  McMnrdy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Grand 
Prelate  of  Grand  Encampment  of  U.  8.,  Freemasons. 

New  York,  Sept.  17,  1867.  — Dr.  Stilwell  was  in 
charge  of  Grace  Church  Hospital,  Alexandria,  Va., 
during  the  war.  I frequently,  almost  daily,  for  months, 
visited  this  Hospital,  and  had  every  means  of  knowing 
his  reputation  for  efficiency  and  skill.  It  was  of  the 
most  creditable  character,  and  his  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  was  remarkable.— Robt.  MoMurdv. 

THE  PATENT  ORGANIC  VIBRATOR. 

It  fits  into  the  Ear,  is  not  perceptible,  removes  Sing- 
ing Noises  in  the  Head,  ana  enables  Deaf  Persons  to 
hear  distinctly  at  Church  or  Public  Assemblies.  A 
Guarantee  accompauies  each  instrument.  Treatise  on 
Deafness  and  Catarrh,  with  Means  of  Cure,  sent  free. 

Db.  T.  HUNT  STILWELL,  762  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


fTke  Perfect  Street  and  Depot 
Lamp.— The  Lamp  offered  by  this  Com- 
pany has  been  brought  to  a degree  of  Per- 
fection not  equaled  by  any  other  Damp 
in  the  market.  It  is  the  Cheapest,  Hand- 
somest, Most  Durable,  Most  Difficult  to  In- 
jure and  Most  Easy  to  Repair,  Most  Easily 
Lighted,  and  Most  Economical  Street  Lamp 
used  in  the  world  in  every  respect.  IN 
USE  IN  OVER  300  TOWNS  AND  CIT- 
IES. Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  and 
Price-Lists. 

THE  HEATH  A SMITH  M’F’G  CO., 
Portland,  Conn. 

Salesrooms:  44  MURRAY  STREET,  New  York 
City;  52  RANDOLPH  STREET,  Chicago,  111. 

Agents  : KEEN  & HAGERT\r,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
CHAS.  E.  ADAMS,  20  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  constantly-increasing  demand  for  instruments, 
taxing  the  capacity  of  the  manufactory  to  the  utmost, 
shows  conclusively  that  the  efforts  of  the  Proprietors 
are  justly  valued. 

Only  the  best  and  most  carefully-selected  materials 
are  used;  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  skillful  me- 
chanics is  employed  in  improving  the  details  of  con- 
struction, in  developing  the  best  quality  of  tone,  and 
in  heightening  the  power  of  expression. 

Never  to  rest  satisfied  with  mediocre  success 
has  been  the  motto  of  this  house.  And  with  ev- 
ery years  experience  they  expect  not  only  to  main- 
tain their  present  position,  but  to  produce  instru- 
ments of  greater  and  more  varied  power,  thus  an- 
ticipating the  increasing  demands  of  the  most  cul- 
tivated tastes. 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


CLEANS, 


CLOVERINE 


POLISHES, 


Maintains  its  pre-eminence  on  the  Ladies’  Toilet 
Tables,  over  all  other  Cleansers,  for  removing  DIRT 
and  GREASE  from  Gloves,  Silks,  Satins,  Velvets,  &c. 
In  bottles,  at  18  and  25  cents. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


to™ 

Depot,  211  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


FOUR  NEW  BOOKS 


TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  An  Old  Bov. 
New  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ar- 
thur Hughes  and  Sidney  Prior  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents.  

SELF  - HELP  ; with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Con- 
duct, and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Life  of  the  Stephensons,”  “History 
of  the  Huguenots,”  &c.  A Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00.  • 

BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of  the 
Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
16mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

DEBENHAM’S  VOW.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “Barbara’s  History,”  “Half  a 
Million  of  Money,"  “Miss  Carew,”  &c.,  &c.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

(W~  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


An  Illustrated  Circular,  containing  full  descriptions 
nd  prices,  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  application. 

S.  D.  & H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Free. 
Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


For  exercise,  pleas 


Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silver’s  Patent  Elastic 
Broom.  Over  60,000  now  in  use.  Recommended  by 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley  and  American  Agriculturist.  One 
county  reserved  for  each  Agent  C.  A.  Clegg  & Co., 
38  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  126  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III 


Advertisements  (Gan’s  Index  to),  for  Next  of  Kin, 
Chancery  Heirs,  Legatees,  and  cases  of  Unclaimed 
Money,  since  1600.  Price  60  cents. 

JOHN  HOOPER  & CO.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

EF*  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Hid. 


■Whoever  wants  to  Know  whether  Tab- 
rant’s  Effkuvesof.nt  Seltzer  Aff.bient  cures  bilious- 
ness, relieves  piles,  allays  nervous  irritability,  tones 
the  stomach,  and  regulates  the  alvine  discharges,  is  re- 
quested to  ask  those  who  have  tested  it  in  such  cases, 
and  to  act  accordingly. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


MICROSCOPES, 

For  Scientific  and  Popular  Investigations.  Illustrated 
Price-List  forwarded  to  any  address. 

T.  H.  MoALLISTElI  ** 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


gmarrrcffr — " 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


have  never  seen  in  America,  really  plied  for  hire 
in  the  streets  of  London.  More  than  a genera- 
tion of  men  has  passed  away  since  the  first  num- 
bers of  “Pickwick”  appeared  ; and  now,  thirty- 
four  years  after  his  earliest  substantial  success, 
Mr.  Dickens  comes  before  the  world  again  with 
a fancy  as  brilliant,  a humor  as  genial  and  youth- 
ful, a wit  as  sparkling,  an  inventive  faculty  as 
free  and  unexhausted,  as  when  his  career  was  in 
its  earliest  spring.  What  other  story-teller  in 


the  world  has  ever  maintained  a popularity  like 
this? 

The  first  acknowledged  appearance  of  Mr. 
Dickens  as  an  author  dftes  two  years  back  of 
the  announcement  to  which  we  have  referred. 
It  was  in  the  Monthly  Magazine — a periodical 
issued  by  Cochrane  & Macrone,  of  Waterloo 
Place,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
more  famous  New  Monthly  of  Colburn — that 
the  sketch  bearing  the  title  of  “ Mrs.  Joseph  Por- 


ter over  the  Way,”  first  made  the  name  of  Boz 
known  to  the  public. 

The  history  of  the  “Pickwick  Papers”  is  thus 
related  by  Mr.  Dickens  : 

“I  was  a young  man  of  two  or  three-and- 
twenty  when  Messrs.  Chapman  & Hall,  at- 
tracted by  some  pieces  I was  at  that  time  writ- 
ing in  the  Morning  Chronicle  newspaper,  or  had 
just  written  in  the  old  Monthly  Magazine  (of 
which  one  series  had  been  lately  collected  and 
published  in  two  volumes, 
illustrated  by  Mr.  George 
Chuikshank),  waited 
lipill  upon  me  to  propose  a 
something  that  should  be 
published  in  shilling  num- 
111  bers— then  only  known  to 

d - il  \ me,  or,  I believe,  to  any 
’ body  else,  by  a dim  recol- 

lection  of  certain  interm- 
inable  novels  in  that  form, 
which  used  to  be  carried 
| | about  the  country  by  ped- 
c*'er8’  ani*  over  some 
which  I remember  to  have 
^ shed  innumerable  tears 
before  I had  served  my 
apprenticeship  to  Life. 

“When  I opened  my 
door  in  Fumival’s  Inn  to 
the  partner  who  represent- 
ec*  t^ie  f'nib  I recognized 
in  him  the  person  from 
whose  hands  I had  bought, 
two  or  three  years  previ- 
| ously,  and  whom  I had 

^Nx"C  never  seen  before  or  since, 

| a pafrer — in  the  sketch 
called  “Mr.  Minns  and  his 
Cousin” — which,  dropped 
- Kl  stealthily  one  evening  at 
^ x twilight,  with  fear  and 

1 Hn  I trembling,  into  a dark  let- 

ter-box,  in  a dark  office,  up 
a dark  court  in  Fleet  Street, 
appeared  in  all  the  gloiy  of 
print ; on  which  occasion 
I -walked  down  to  West- 
j minster  Hall,  and  turned 

||j|jjj|||  into  it  for  half  an  hour, 

S^x^d'x-.X  i C '-'-1  I'ccause  my  eyes  were  so 
dimmed  with  joy  and 
^ pride  that  they  could  not 
bear  the  street,  and  were 
1 \ It  ' " -'"^1  not  fit  to  be  seen  there.  I 

told  my  visitor  of  the  co- 
incidence,  which  we  both 
hailed  as  a good  omen, 
and  so  fell  to  business.” 

It  was  at  first  proposed 
x.  gj  between  Mr.  Dickens  and 
SSIll  his  publishers  to  issue  the 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Just  thirty-four  years  ago  the  London  daily 
journals  contained  the  modest  announcement 
that  on  the  31st  of  March  “ will  be  published,  to 
be  continued  monthly,  the  first  number  of  the 
‘Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,’ 
containing  a faithful  record  of  the  perambula- 
tions, perils,  adventures,  and  sporting  transac- 
tions of  the  corresponding  jnembers,  edited  by 
Boz;  each  monthly  part 
embellished  with  four  il- 
lustrations  by  Seymour.” 

Marvelous  are  the  changes 
that  have  passed  upon  the 

world  within  these  thirty-  NV 

four  years ! The  author 

of  “Pickwick”  is  not  yet  l||||^^W|x  '\J 

an  old  man — he  still  lacks 

two  years  of  sixty — yet  to 

turn  the  pages  of  an  early 

edition  of  those  immortal 

papers  now  is  like^  tak ing 

bodied  in  graphic  form  thv 

creations  of  the  author’s  - - 

fancy . and  gave  to  the 

commonplace,  tea-garden- 

frequenting  people  of  the 

sketches,  and  Pickwick 

and  the  members  of  his 

Club,  a visible  existence, 

the  fashions  and  habits  of  |l||lp|8  ' 

society  nave  undergone  | lli 

complete  transformation. 

WPnoss  the  high  - sltoul- 
acr  ;d  coats  that  were  then 
c-  nsulered  stylish  and  ele- 
gant, the  long  - strapped 
trowsers  of  the  men,  the  tfl||  - snN  ^ 
shoalder-of-mntton  sleeves 
;uad  Wide-spreading  bon 
nets  of  the  women ; wit- 
ness  the  cumbrous  hack- 

nev-coaches  which  figure  |||||||44  A 

in  the  sketches,  which  ap- 

peared  to  combine  the  ut-  11111|4|  !\l»\ 

most  possible  amount  of 

weight  with  the  least  pos- 

sible  amount  of  accom- 

modation  , and  that  mys- 

terious,  open,  high-hooded 

cab,  with  its  side-seat  for 

the  driver,  who  in  the  ear- 

liest  of  the  illustrations  to 

the  “Pickwick  Papers” 

has  descended  from  his 

perch  to  invite  the  mild 

and  benevolent  founder  of 

the  Club  to  a pugilistic  con- 

test.  Ages  seem  to  have 

passed  since  that  vener-  — 

able  vehicle,  which  we 
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rather  subordinate  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
artists!  The  illustrations  were  soon  reduced 
to  two  in  each  number,  and  took  their  proper 
secondary  position.  Not  long  since  an  interest- 
ing discussion  occupied  the  literary  journals  as 
to  the  relative  shares  of  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr. 
Seymour  in  the  invention  of  “ l’ickwick.”  We 
believe  it  was  then  fully  established  that  that 
benevolent  bald-head,  and  above  all  those  come- 
ly limbs  encased  in  black  shorts,  were  the  happy 
inspiration  of  the  artist ; but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
whole  character  of  the  project  became  rapidly 
changed  in  Mr.  Dickens’s  hands.  There  was 
in  those’  days  a curious  rage  for  the  humor  of 
cockney  sportsmen  and  cockneyism  in  general. 
The  public  were  supposed  to  be  never  tired  of 
pictures  of  city  gentlemen  shooting  at  sparrows 
on  hedges  and  poultry  in  farm-yard  hen-coops ; 
and  as  this  sort  of  thing  undoubtedly  paid,  the 
enterprising  publishers,  as  already  stated,  pro- 
jected a monthly  serial  in  which  the  literary 
matter  should  furnish  a monthly  pretext  for  four 
plates  of  that  kind.  The  advertisement  referred 
to  the  travels  of  the  corresponding  members  of 
the  Club  over  “the  whole  of  Middlesex,  a part 
of  Surrey,  a portion  of  Essex,  and  several  square 
miles  of  Kent,”  and  promised  to  show  how  in  a 
rapid  steamer  they  smoothly  navigated  the  placid 
Thames,  and  in  “an  open  boat  fearlessly  crossed 
the  turbid  Medway.”  But  Mr.  Dickens  soon 
got  rid  of  this  cumbrous  machinery  of  mild  wit. 
The  very  first  chapter,  in  fact,  dismissed  all  the 
hackneyed  humor  of  the  sporting  and  antiqua- 
rian club,  and  the  story  entered  at  once  upon  the 
connected  narrative  which  has  become  so  famous. 
In  fact,  so  completely  uninterested  does  the  au- 
thor appear  to  have  been  in  the  club  idea,  that 
he  dates  its  earliest  transactions  “ May  12, 
1817,”  regardless  of  the  advertisement,  in  which 
its  foundation  is  distinctly  assigned  to  the  year 
1822.  Of  the  haste  with  which  “Pickwick” 
was  undertaken  there  are  other  indications ; for 
the  author  put  forth  a public  apology  for  Mr. 
Hablot  Browne,  who  succeeded  Seymour  as 
illustrator  of  the  serial,  on  the  ground  that  the 
monthly  illustrations  had  been  executed  from  the 
author’s  mere  verbal  descriptions  of  what  he  in- 
tended to  write.  The  novelist’s  hands  were,  in 
truth,  pretty  full  at  that  time ; for  it  was  during 
this  period  that  he  undertook  the  editorship  of 
Bentley's  Miscellany , for  which  he  wrote  his 
powerful  story  of  ‘ ‘ Oliver  Twist.  ” “ Pickwick” 
and  “ Oliver  Twist,”  in  fact,  were  written  togeth- 
er, month  by  month,  neither  work  being  at  any 
time,  we  believe,  one  day  ahead  of  the  printer’s 
demand  for  manuscript,  a fact  which  is  in  itself 
of  some  interest  in  literary  history.  4 4 Pickwick’s” 
green  leaves — since  indissolubly  associated  with 
Mr.  Dickens’s  monthly  appearance  as  a serial 
story-teller — never,  we  believe,  failed  to  appear 
on  time;  but  the  “Parish  Boy’s  Progress”  was 
certainly  once  interrupted.  In  the  month  of 
June,  1837,  the  readers  of  Bentley  missed  the 
usual  installment  of  “ Oliver  Twist,”  an  apology 
appearing  for  the  author  on  the  ground  that,  ow- 
ing to  “the  sudden  death  of  a dear  young  rela- 
tive to  whom  he  was  most  affectionately  attached, 
he  is  compelled  to  seek  a short  interval  of  rest 
and  quiet.”  Bentley  was  given  up  in  the  follow- 
ing year;  for  “Pickwick”  had  laid  hold  of  the 
public  attentioh,  and  the  author  was  already 
widely  famous. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  “ Pickwick” 
was  very  coolly  received  by  the  literary  journals 
of  the  day.  One  weekly  critic,  indeed,  did  re- 
mark, on  the  first  number  of  “Pickwick,”  that 
“ the  design  is  playful,  and  the  opportunities  for 
good-natured  satire  do  not  seem  likely  to  be  neg- 
lected. ” When  nine  numbers  had  appeared  the 
Athenaeum  reported  as  follows  : “ The  writer  of 
the  periodical  which  is  now  before  us  has  great 
cleverness,  but  he  runs  closely  on  some  leading 
hounds  in  the  humorous  pack ; and  when  he 
gives  tongue  (perchance  a vulgar  tongue)  he  re- 
minds you  of  the  baying  of  several  deep  dogs  who 
have  gone  before.  The  ‘Papers  of  the  Pick- 
wick Club,’  in  fact,  are  made  up  of  two  pounds 
of  Smollett,  three  ounces  of  Sterne,  a handful 
of  Hook,  a dash  of  a grammatical  Pierce  Egan 
— incidents  at  pleasure,  served  with  an  original 
sauce  piquante.” 

Mr.  Dickens  is  not  a native  Londoner.  He 
was  born  at  Portsmouth  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1812,  and  when  he  was  a boy  of  three  or  four 
yeais  old  his  father,  who  had  held  an  office  in 
the  Navy  Pay  Department,  became  a reporter  for 
the  London  newspapers.  He  intended  Charles 
for  an  attorney,  and  he  passed  some  time  in  an 
office,  where  he  evidently  kept  his  eyes  and  ears 
open.  But  he  read  literature  rather  than  law, 
and  following  the  leading  of  his  taste  and  prefer- 
ence, he,  too,  became  a newspaper  critic  and  re- 
porter. He  wrote! 


chronically  complains.  “Poor  me,  poor  me, 
my  head  is  so  bad ! Them  two  come  in  after 
ye.  Ah,  poor  me,  the  business  is  slack,  is  slack ! 
Few  Chinamen  about  the  Docks,  and  fewer 
Lascars,  and  no  ships  coming  in,  these  say! 
Here’s  another  ready  for  ye,  deary.  Ye’ll  re- 
member, like  a good  soul,  won’t  ye,  that  the  mar- 
ket-price is  dreffle  high  just  now  ? More  nor  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  a thimbleful ! And 
ye’ll  remember  that  nobody  but  me  (and  Jack 
Chinaman  t’other  side  the  court ; but  he  can’t 
do  it  as  well  as  me)  has  the  true  secret  of  mix- 
ing it?  Ye’ll  pay  up  according,  deary,  won’t  ye?” 

She  blows  at  the  pipe  as  she  speaks,  and,  oc- 
casionally bubbling  at  it,  inhales  much  of  its  con- 
tents. 

“ O me,  O me,  my  lungs  is  weak,  my  lungs 
is  bad  ! It’s  nearly  ready  for  ye,  deary.  Ah, 
poor  me,  poor  me,  my  poor  hand  shakes  like  to 
drop  off!  I see  ye  coming-to,  and  I ses  to  my 
poor  self,  4 I’ll  have  another  ready  for  him,  and 
he’ll  bear  in  mind  the  market-price  of  opium, 
and  pay  according.  ’ O my  poor  head ! I makes 
my  pipes  of  old  penny  ink-bottles,  ye  see,  deary 
— this  is  one — and  I fits  in  a mouthpiece,  this 
way,  and  I takes  my  mixter  out  of  this  thim- 
ble with  this  little  horn  spoon ; and  so  I fills, 
deary.  Ah,  my  poor  nerves ! I got  Heavens- 
hard  drunk  for  sixteen  year  afore  I took  to  this ; 
but  this  don’t  hurt  me,  not  to  speak  of.  And  it 
takes  away  the  hunger  as  well  as  wittles,  deary.  ” 

She  hands  him  the  nearly  emptied  pipe,  and 
sinks  back,  turning  over  on  her  face. 

He  rises  unsteadily  from  the  bed,  lays  the  pipe 
upon  the  hearthstone,  draws  back  the  ragged 
curtain,  and  looks  with  repugnance  at  his  three 
companions.  He  notices  that  the  woman  has 
opium-smoked  herself  into  a strange  likeness  of 
the  Chinaman.  His  form  of  cheek,  eye,,  and 
temple,  and  his  color,  are  repeated  in  her.  Said 
Chinaman  convulsively  wrestles  with  one  of  his 
many  Gods,  or  Devils,  perhaps,  and  snarls  hor- 
ribly. The  Lascar  laughs  and  dribbles  at  the 
mouth.  The  hostess  is  still. 

“What  visions  can  she  have?”  the  waking 
man  muses,  as  he  turns  her  face  toward  him, 
and  stands  looking  down  at  it.  “Visions  of 
many  butchers’  shops,  and  public -houses,  and 
much  credit  ? Of  an  increase  of  hideous  custom- 
ers, and  this  horrible  bedstead  set  upright  again, 
What  can 


the  dawn. 

An  ancient  English  Cathedral  Tower  ? How 
can  the  ancient  English  Cathedral  Tower  be  here ! 
The  well-known  massive  gray  square  tower  of 
its  old  Cathedral?  How  can  that  be  here! 
There  is  no  spike  of  rusty  iron  in  the  air,  be- 
tween the  eye  and  it,  from  any  point  of  the  real 
prospect.  What  is  the  spike  that  intervenes, 
and  who  has  set  it  up  ? Maybe  it  is  set  up  by 
the  Sultan’s  orders  for  the  impaling  of  a horde 
of  Turkish  robbers,  one  by  one.  It  is  so,  for 
cymbals  clash,  and  the  Sultan  goes  by  to  his 
palace  in  long  procession.  Ten  thousand  cime- 
ters  flash  in  the  sunlight,  and  thrice  ten  thou- 
sand dancing-girls  strew  flowers.  Then  follow 
white  elephants  caparisoned  in  countless  gor- 
geous colors,  and  infinite  in  number  and  attend- 
ants. Still  the  Cathedral  Tower  rises  in  the 
background,  where  it  cannot  be,  and  still  no 
writhing  figure  is  on  the  grim  spike.  Stay ! Is 
the  spike  so  low  a thing  as  the  rusty  spike  on 
the  top  of  a post  of  an  old  bedstead  that  has 
tumbled  all  awry  ? Some  vague  period  of  drowsy 
laughter  must  be  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  this  possibility. 

Shaking  from  head  to  foot,  the  man  whose 
scattered  consciousness  has  thus  fantastically 
pieced  itself  together  at  length  rises,  supports 
his  trembling  frame  upon  his  arms,  and  looks 
around.  He  is  in  the  meanest  and  closest  of 
small  rooms.  Through  the  ragged  window-cur- 
tain, the  light  of  early  day  steals  in  from  a mis- 
erable court.  He  lies,  dressed,  across  a large 
unseemly  bed,  upon  a bedstead  that  has  indeed 
given  way  under  the  weight  upon  it.  Lying, 
also  dressed  and  also  across  the  bed,  not  long- 
wise, are  a Chinaman,  a Lascar,  and  a haggard 
woman.  The  two  first  are  in  a sleep  or  stupor ; 
the  last  is  blowing  at  a kind  of  pipe,  to  kindle  it. 
And  as  she  blows,  and,  shading  it  with  her  lean 
hand,  concentrates  its  red  spark  of  light,  it  serves 
in  the  dim  morning  as  a lamp  to  show  him  what 
he  sees  of  her. 

“Another?”  says  this  woman,  in  a querulous, 
rattling  whisper.  4 4 Have  another  ?” 

He  looks  about  him,  with  his  hand  to  his  fore- 


“ Ye’ve  smoked  as  many  as  five  since  ye  come 
in  at  midnight,”  the  woman  goes  on,  as  she 
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she  rise  to,  under  any  quantity  of  opium,  higher 
than  that ! — Eh  ?” 

He  bends  down  his  ear,  to  listen  to  her  mut- 
terings. 

“ Unintelligible !” 

As  he  watches  the  spasmodic  shoots  and  darts 
that  break  out  of  her  face  and  limbs,  like  fitful 
lightning  out  of  a dark  sky,  some  contagion  in 
them  seizes  upon  him : insomuch  that  he  has  to 
withdraw  himself  to  a lean  arm-chair  by  the 
hearth — placed  there,  perhaps,  for  such  emerg- 
encies— and  to  sit  in  it,  holding  tight,  until  he 
has  got  the  better  of  this  unclean  spirit  of  imita- 
tion. 

Then  he  comes  back,  pounces  on  the  China- 
man, and,  seizing  him  with  both  hands  by  the 
throat,  turns  him  violently  on  the  bed.  The 
Chinaman  clutches  the  aggressive  hands,  resists, 
gasps,  and  protests. 

“What  do  you  say?” 

A watchful  pause. 

“Unintelligible !” 

Slowly  loosening  his  grasp  as  he  listens  to  the 
incoherent  jargon  with  an  attentive  frown,  he 
turns  to  the  Lascar  and  fairly  drags  him  forth 
upon  the  floor.  As  he  falls,  the  Lascar  starts 
into  a half-risen  attitude,  glares  with  his  eyes, 
lashes  about  him  fiercely  with  his  arms,  and 
draws  a phantom  knife.  It  then  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  woman  has  taken  possession  of 
his  knife,  for  safety’s  sake ; for,  she  too  starting 
up,  and  restraining  and  expostulating  with  him, 
the  knife  is  visible  in  her  dress,  not  in  his,  when 
they  drowsily  drop  back,  side  by  side. 

There  has  been  chattering  and  clattering 
enough  between  them,  but  to  no  purpose.  When 
any  distinct  word  has  been  flung  into  the  air,  it 
has  had  no  sense  or  sequence.  Wherefore  “ un- 
intelligible !”  is  again  the  comment  of  the  watch- 
er, made  with  some  reassured  nodding  of  his 
head,  and  a gloomy  smile.  He  then  lays  cer- 
tain silver  money  on  the  table,  finds  his  hat, 
gropes  his  way  down  the  broken  stairs,  gives  a 
good -morning  to  some  ra  -ridden  doorkeeper, 
in  bed  in  a black  hutch  beneath  the  stairs,  and 
passes  out. 

That  same  afternoon,  the  massive  gray  square 
tower  of  an  old  Cathedral  rises  before  the  sight 
of  a jaded  traveller.  The  bells  are  going  for  dai- 
ly vesper  sendee,  and  he  must  needs  attend  it, 
one  would  say,  from  his  haste  to  reach  the  open 
cathedral  door.  The  choir  are  getting  on  their 
sullied  white  robes,  in  a hurry,  when  he  arrives 
among  them,  gets  on  his  own  robe,  and  falls  into 
the  procession  filing  in  to  service.  Then  the 
Sacristan  locks  the  iron-barred  gates  that  divide 
the  sanctuary  from  the  chancel,  and  all  of  the 
procession,  having  scuttled  into  their  places,  hide 
their  faces;  and  then  the  intoned  words,  “When 
the  Wicked  Man — ” rise  among  groins  of  arch- 
es and  beams  of  roof,  awakening  muttered  thun- 
der. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A DEAN,  AND  A CHAPTER  ALSO. 

Whosoever  has  observed  that  sedate  and 
clerical  bird,  the  rook,  may  perhaps  have  no- 
ticed that  when  he  wings  his  way  homeward  to- 
ward nightfall,  in  a sedate  and  clerical  company, 
two  rooks  will  suddenly  detach  themselves  from 
the  rest,  will  retrace  their  flight  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  will  there  poise  and  linger,  conveying 
to  mere  men  the  fancy  that  it  is  of  some  occult 
importance  to  the  body  politic  that  this  artful 
couple  should  pretend  to  have  renounced  con- 
nection with  it. 

Similarly,  service  being  over  in  the  old  cathe- 
dral with  the  square  tower,  and  the  choir  scuf- 
fling out  again,  and  divers  venerable  persons  of 
rook-like  aspect  dispersing,  two  of  these  latter 
retrace  their  steps,  and  walk  together  in  the 
echoing  Close. 

Not  only  is  the  day  waning,  but  the  year. 
The  low  sun  is  fiery  and  yet  cold  behind  the 
monastery  ruin,  and  the  Virginia  creeper  on  the 
cathedral-wall  has  showered  half  its  deep-red 
leaves  down  on  the  pavement.  There  has  been 
rain  this  afternoon,  and  a wintry  shudder  goes 
among  the  little  pools  on  the  cracked,  uneven 
flag-stones,  and  through  the  giant  elm-trees  as 
they  shed  a gust  of  tears.  Their  fallen  leaves 
lie  strewn  thickly  about.  Some  of  these  leaves, 
in  a timid  rush,  seek  sanctuaiy  within  the  low 
arched  cathedral  - door : but  two  men,  coming 
ont,  resist  them,  and  cast  them  forth  again  with 
their  feet ; this  done,  one  of  the  two  locks  the 
door  with  a goodly  key,  and  the  other  flits  away 
with  a folio  music-book. 

“ Mr.  Jasper  was  that,  Tope?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Dean.” 

“ He  has  stayed  late.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Dean.  I have  stayed  for  him, 
your  Reverence.  He  has  been  took  a little 
poorly.” 

“ Say  ‘ taken,’  Tope — to  the  Dean,”  the  youn- 
ger rook  interposes  in  a low  tone  with  this  touch 
of  correction,  as  who  should  say:  “You  may 
offer  bad  grammar  to  the  laity,  or  the  humbler 
clergy,  not  to  the  Dean.” 

Mr.  Tope,  Chief  Verger  and  Showman,  and 
accustomed  to  be  high  with  excursion  parties. 
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declines  with  a silent  loftiness  to  perceive  that 
any  suggestion  has  been  tendered  to  him. 

“And  when  and  how  has  Mr.  Jasper  been 
taken — for,  as  Mr.  Crisparkle  has  remarked,  it 
is  better  to  say  taken — taken — ” repeats  the 
Dean;  “when  and  how  has  Mr.  Jasper  been 
taken — ” 

“ Taken,  sir,”  Tope  deferentially  murmurs. 

“ — Poorly,  Tope?” 

“Why,  sir,  Mr.  Jasper  was  that  breathed — ” 

“ I wouldn’t  say  ‘ That  breathed,’  Tope,”  Mr. 
Crisparkle  interposes,  with  the  same  touch  as 
before.  “ Not  English — to  the  Dean.” 

“Breathed  to  that  extent,”  the  Dean  (not 
unflattered  by  this  indirect  homage)  condescend- 
ingly remarks,  “would  be  preferable.” 

“Mr.  Jasper’s  breathing  was  so  remarkably 
short,”  thus  discreetly  does  Mr.  Tope  work  his 
way  round  the  sunken  rock,  ‘ ‘ when  he  came  in, 
that  it  distressed  him  mightily  to  get  his  notes 
out : which  was,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  his  having 
a kind  of  fit  on  him  after  a little.  His  memory 
grewr  Dazed.”  Mr.  Tope,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Crisparkle,  shoots  this  w’ord  out, 
as  defying  him  to  improve  npon  it : “ and  a dim- 
ness and  giddiness  crept  over  him  as  strange 
as  ever  I saw;  though  he  didn’t  seem  to  mind 
it  particularly,  himself.  However,  a little  time 
and  a little  water  brought  him  out  of  his  Daze.” 
Mr.  Tope  repeats  the  W'ord  and  its  emphasis, 
with  the  air  of  saying,  “As  I have  made  a suc- 
cess, I’ll  make  it  again.  ” 

“And  Mr.  Jasper  has  gone  home  quite  him- 
self, has  he  ?”  asked  the  Dean. 

“Your  Reverence,  he  has  gone  home  quite 
himself.  And  I’m  glad  to  see  he’s  having  his 
fire  kindled  up,  for  it’s  chilly  after  the  wet,  and 
the  Cathedral  had  both  a damp  feel  and  a 
damp  touch  this  afternoon,  and  he  was  very 
shivery.” 

They  all  three  looked  toward  an  old  stone 
gate-house  crossing  the  Close,  with  an  arched 
thoroughfare  passing  beneath  it.  Through  its 
latticed  window,  a fire  shines  ont  upon  the  fast- 
darkening  scene,  involving  in  shadow  the  pend- 
ent masses  of  ivy  and  creeper  covering  the  build- 
ing’s front.  As  the  deep  Cathedral-bell  strikes 
the  hour,  a ripple  of  wind  goes  through  these  at 
their  distance,  like  a ripple  of  the  solemn  sound 
that  hums  through  tomb  and  tower,  broken  niche 
and  defaced  statue,  in  the  pile  close  at  hand. 

“ Is  Mr.  Jasper’s  nephew  with  him  ?”  the  Dean 
asks. 

“No,  sir,”  replies  the  Verger,  “but  expect- 
ed. There’s  his  owm  solitary  shadow  betwixt 
his  two  windows — the  one  looking  this  ivay,  nnd 
the  one  looking  down  into  the  High  Street — 
drawing  his  own  curtains  now." 

“Well,  well,”  says  the  Dean,  with  a sprightly 
air  of  breaking  up  the  little  conference,  “ I hope 
Mr.  Jasper’s  heart  may  not  be  too  much  set  upon 
his  nephew.  Our  affections,  however  laudable, 
in  this  transitory  world,  should  never  master  us  ; 
we  should  guide  them,  guide  them.  I find  I am 
not  disagreeably  reminded  of  my  dinner,  by 
hearing  my  dinner-bell.  Perhaps  Mr.  Crispar- 
kle you  will,  before  going  home,  look  in  on  Jas- 
per ?” 

“Certainly,  Mr.  Dean.  And  tell  him  that 
you  had  the  kindness  to  desire  to  know  how  he 
was  ?” 

“Ay,  do  so,  do  so.  Certainly.  Wished  to 
know  how  he  was.  By  all  means.  Wished  to 
know  how  he  was.” 

With  a pleasant  air  of  patronage,  the  Dean  as 
nearly  cocks  his  quaint  hat  as  a Dean  in  good 
spirits  may,  and  directs  his  comely  gaiters  to- 


red-brick house,  where  he  is  at  present  “ in  resi- 
dence” with  Mrs.  Dean  and  Miss  Dean. 

Mr.  Crisparkle,  Minor  Canon,  fair  and  rosy, 
and  perpetually  pitching  himself  headforemost 
into  all  the  deep  running  water  in  the  surround- 
ing country ; Mr.  Crisparkle,  Minor  Canon,  ear- 
ly riser,  musical,  classical,  cheerful,  kind,  good- 
natured,  social,  contented,  and  boy-like;  Mr. 
Crisparkle,  Minor  Canon  and  good  man,  lately 
“ Coach”  upon  the  chief  Pagan  high-roads,  but 
since  promoted  by  a patron  (grateful  for  a well- 
taught  son)  to  his  present  Christian  beat ; be- 
takes himself  to  the  gate-house,  on  his  way  home 
to  his  early  tea. 

“Sorry  to  hear  from  Tope  that  you  have  not 
been  well,  Jasper.” 

“0,  it  was  nothing,  nothing!” 

“You  look  a little  worn.” 

“ Do  I ? O,  I don’t  think  so.  What  is  bet- 
ter, I don’t  feel  so.  Tope  has  made  too  much 
of  it,  I suspect.  It’s  his  trade  to  make  the  most 
of  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  Cathedral,  you 
know.” 

“I  may  tell  the  Dean — I call  expressly  from 
the  Dean — that  you  are  all  right  again?” 

The  reply,  with  a slight  smile,  is,  “ Certainly ; 
with  my  respects  and  thanks  to  the  Dean.  ” 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  that  you  expect  young 
Drood.  ” 

“I  expect  the  dear  fellow  every  moment.” 

“Ah ! He  will  do  you  more  good  than  a doc- 
tor, Jasper.” 

“ More  good  than  a dozen  doctors : for  I love 
him  dearly,  and  I don’t  love  doctors,  or  doctors’ 
stuff.” 

Mr.  Jasper  is  a dark  man  of  some  six-and- 
twenty,  with  thick,  lustrous,  well-arranged  black 
hair  and  yhisker.  He  looks  older  than  he  is,  as 
dark  men  often  do.  His  voice  is  deep  and  good, 
his  face  and  figure  are  good,  his  manner  is  a 
little  sombre.  His  room  is  a little  sombre,  and 
may  have  had  its  influence  in  forming  his  man- 
ner. It  is  mostly  in  shadow.  Even  when  the 
sun  shines  brilliantly,  it  seldom  touches  the  grand 
piano  in  the  recess,  or  the  folio  music -book 
on  the  stand,  or  the  bookshelves  on  the  wall, 
or  the  unfinished  picture  of  a blooming  school- 
girl hanging  over  the  chimney-piece ; her  flow- 
ing brown  hair  tied  with  a blue  ribbon,  and 
her  beauty  remarkable  for  a quite  childish,  al- 
most babyish,  touch  of  saucy  discontent,  comic- 
ally conscious  of  itself.  (There  is  not  the  least 
artistic  merit  in  this  picture,  which  is  a mere 
daub ; but  it  is  clear  that  the  painter  has  made 
it  humorously — one  might  almost  say,  revenge- 
fully— like  the  original.) 

“We  shall  miss  you,  Jasper,  at  the  ‘Altern- 
ate Musical  Wednesdays’  to-night ; but  no  doubt 
you  are  best  at  home.  Good-night.  God  bless 
you ! ‘ Tell  me,  shep-herds  te-e-ell  me ; tell 

me-e-e,  have  you  seen  (have  you  seen,  have  you 
seen,  have  you  seen)  my-y-y  Flo-o-ora-a  pass 
this  way!”’  Melodiously  good  Minor  Canon 
the  Reverend  Septimus  Crisparkle  thus  delivers 
himself,  in  musical  rhythm,  as  he  withdraws  his 
amiable  face  from  the  doorway  and  conveys  it 
down-stairs. 

Sounds  of  recognition  and  greeting  pass  be- 
tween the  Reverend  Septimus  and  somebody  else, 
at  the  stair-foot.  Mr.  Jasper  listens,  starts  from 
his  chair,  and  catches  a young  fellow  in  his  arms, 
exclaiming — 

“ My  dear  Edwin !” 

‘ ‘ My  dear  Jack ! So  glad  to  see  you ! ” 

“Get  off  your  great-coat,  bright  boy,  and  sit 
down  here  in  your  own  comer.  Your  feet  are 
not  wet?  Pull  your  boots  off.  Do  pull  your 
boots  off.” 


“ My  dear  Jack,  I am  as  dry  as  a bone.  Don’t 
moddley-coddley,  there’s  a good  fellow.  I like 
any  thing  better  than  ben  v moddley-c oddleyed.  ” 

With  the  check  upon  him  . " being  unsympa- 
thetically restrained  in  a genial  o.  ‘burst  of  en- 
thusiasm, Mr.  Jasper  stands  still,  an.  'ooks  on 
intently  at  the  young  fellow,  divesting  nself 
of  his  outer  coat,  hat,  gloves,  and  so  forth.  On  ’e 
for  all,  a look  of  intentness  and  intensity— a look 
of  hungry,  exacting,  watchful,  and  yet  devoted 
affection— is  always,  now  and  ever  afterward, 
on  the  Jasper  face  whenever  the  Jasper  face  is 
addressed  in  this  direction.  And  whenever  it  is 
so  addressed,  it  is  never,  on  this  occasion  or  on 
any  other,  dividedly  addressed ; it  is  always  con- 
centrated. 

“ Now  I am  right,  and  now  I’ll  take  my  cor- 
ner, Jack.  Any  dinner,  Jack  ?” 

Mr.  Jasper  opens  a door  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  and  discloses  a small  inner  room  pleas- 
antly lighted  and  prepared,  wherein  a comely 
dame  is  in  the  act  of  setting  dishes  on  table. 

“ What  a jolly  old  Jack  it  is !”  cries  the  young 
fellow,  with  a clap  of  his  hands,  “Look  here, 
Jack;  tell  me;  whose  birthday  is  it ?” 

“ Not  yours,  I know,”  Mr.  Jasper  answers, 
pausing  to  consider. 

“Not  mine,  you  know?  No;  not  mine,  I 
know ! Pussy’s !” 

Fixed  as  the  look  the  young  fellow  meets  is, 
there  is  yet  in  it  some  strange  power  of  suddenly 
including  the  sketch  over  the  chimney-piece. 

“ Pussy’s,  Jack ! We  must  drink  Many  happy 
returns  to  her.  Come,  uncle,  take  your  dutiful 
and  sharp-set  nephew  in  to  dinner.” 

As  the  boy  (for  he  is  little  more)  lays  a hand 
on  Jasper’s  shoulder,  Jasper  cordially  and  gayly 
lays  a hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  so  Marseillaise- 
wise  they  go  in  to  dinner. 

“And  Lord!  Here’s  Mrs.  Tope!”  cries  the 
boy.  “ Lovelier  than  ever !” 

“Never  you  mind  me,  Master  Edwin,”  retorts 
the  Verger’s  wife ; “I  can  take  care  of  myself.” 

“Yon  can’t.  You’re  much  too  handsome. 
Give  me  a kiss,  because  it’s  Pussy’s  birthday.” 

“I’d Pussy  you,  young  man,  if  I was  Pussy, 
as  you  call  her,  ” Mrs.  Tope  blushingly  retorts, 
after  being  saluted.  “Your  uncle’s  too  much 
wrapped  up  in  you,  that’s  where  it  is.  He  makes 
so  much  of  you,  that  it’s  my  opinion  you  think 
you’ve  only  to  call  your  Pussys  by  the  dozen,  to 
make  ’em  come.  ” 

“You  forget,  Mrs.  Tope,”  Mr.  Jasper  .inter- 
poses, taking  his  place  at  table  with  a genial 
smile,  “and  so  do  you,  Ned,  that  Uncle  and 
Nephew  are  words  prohibited  here  by  common 
consent  and  express  agreement.  For  what  we 
are  going  to  receive  His  holy  name  be  praised !” 

“Done  like  the  Dean!  Witness  Edwin 
Drood!  Please  to  carve,  Jack,  for  I can’t.” 

This  sally  ushers  in  the  dinner.  Little  to  the 
present  purpose,  or  to  any  purpose,  is  said,  while 
it  is  in  course  of  being  disposed  of.  At  length 
the  cloth  is  drawn,  and  a dish  of  walnuts  and  a 
decanter  of  rich-colored  sherry  are  placed  upon 
the  table. 

“I  say!  Tell  me,  Jack,”  the  young  fellow 
then  flows  on : “do  you  really  and  truly  feel  as 
if  the  mention  of  our  relationship  divided  us  at 
all?  /don’t.” 

“Uncles  as  a rule,  Ned,  are  so  much  older 
than  their  nephews,”  is  the  reply,  “that  I have 
that  feeling  instinctively.” 

“As  a rule?  Ah,  maybe!  But  what  is  a 
difference  in  age  of  half  a dozen  years  or  so  ? 
And  some  uncles,  in  large  families,  are  even 
younger  than  their  nephews.  By  George,  I wish 
it  was  the  case  with  us !” 


ward  the  ruddy  dining-room  of  the  snug  old 
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“Why?” 

“Because  if  it  was,  I’d  take  the  lead  with  you, 
Jack,  and  be  as  wise  as  Begone  dull  care  that 
turned  a young  man  gray,  and  begone  dull  care 
that  turned  an  old  man  to  clay.  Halloa,  Jack! 
Don't  drink.” 

“ Why  not  ?” 

“Asks  why  not,  on  Pussy’s  birthday,  and  no 
Happy  Returns  proposed!  Pussy,  Jack,  and 
many  of  ’em  ! Happy  returns,  I mean.” 

Laying  an  affectionate  and  laughing  touch  on 
the  boy’s  extended  hand,  as  if  it  were  at  once 
his  giddy  head  and  his  light  heart,  Mr.  Jasper 
drinks  the  toast  in  silence. 

“ Hip,  hip,  hip,  and  nine  times  nine,  and  one 
to  finish  with,  and  all  that,  understood.  Hoo- 
ray, hooray,  hooray ! And  now,  Jack,  let’s  have 
a little  talk  about  Pussy.  Two  pairs  of  nut- 
crackers ? Pass  me  one,  and  take  the  other.  ” 
Crack.  “ How’s  Pussy  getting  on,  Jack?” 

‘ ‘ With  her  music  ? Fairly.  ” 

“What  a dreadfully  conscientious  fellow  you 
are,  Jack!  But  1 know,  Lord  bless  you!  In- 
attentive, isn’t  she  ?” 

“ She  can  learn  any  thing,  if  she  will.” 

“If  she  will?  Egad  that’s  it.  But  if  she 
won’t  ?” 

Crack.  On  Mr.  Jasper’s  part. 

“How’s  she  looking,  Jack?” 

Mr.  Jasper’s  concentrated  face  again  includes 
the  portrait  as  he  returns,  “Very  like  your  sketch 
indeed.” 

“ I am  a little  proud  of  it,”  says  the  young 
fellow,  glancing  up  at  the  sketch  with  compla- 
cency, and  then  shutting  one  eye,  and  taking  a 
corrected  prospect  of  it  over  a level  bridge  of 
nut-cracker  in  the  air : ‘ * Not  badly  hit  off  from 
memory.  But  I ought  to  have  caught  that  ex- 
pression pretty  well,  for  I have  seen  it  often 
enough.  ” 

Crack.  On  Edwin  Drood’s  part. 

Crack.  On  Mr.  Jasper’s  part. 

“In  point  of  fact,”  the  former  resumes,  after 
some  silent  dipping  among  his  fragments  of  wal- 
nut with  an  air  of  pique,  “ I see  it  whenever  I 
go  to  see  Pussy.  If  I don’t  find  it  on  her  face, 
I leave  it  there. — You  know  I do,  Miss  Scornful 
Pert.  Booh!”  With  a twirl  of  the  nut-crack- 
ers at  the  portrait. 

Crack.  Crack.  Crack.  Slowly,  on  Mr.  Jas- 
per’s part. 

Crack.  Sharply,  on  the  part  of  Edwin  Drood. 

Silence  on  both  sides. 

“ Have  you  lost  your  tongue,  Jack  ?” 

“ Have  you  found  yours,  Ned  ?” 

“No,  but  really — isn’t  it,  you  know,  after  all !” 

Mr.  Jasper  lifts  his  dark  eyebrows  inquiringly. 

“Isn’t  it  unsatisfactory  to  be  cut  off  from 
choice  in  such  a matter  ? There,  Jack ! I tell 
you ! If  I could  choose,  I would  choose  Pussy 
from  all  the  pretty  girls  in  the  world.  ” 

“But. you  have  not  got  to  choose.” 

“That’s  what  I complain  of.  My  dead-and- 
gone  father  and  Pussy’s  dead-and-gone  father 
must  needs  marry  us  together  by  anticipation. 
Why  the — Devil,  I was  going  to  say,  if  it  had 
been  respectful  to  their  memory — couldn’t  they 
leave  us  alone  ?” 

“Tut,  tut,  dear  boy,”  Mr.  Jasper  remon- 
strates, in  a tone  of  gentle  deprecation. 

“Tut,  tut?  Yes,  Jack,  it’s  all  very  well  for 
you.  You  can  take  it  easily.  Your  life  is  not 
laid  down  to  scale,  and  lined  and  dotted  out  for 
you  like  a surveyor’s  plan.  You  have  no  un- 
comfortable suspicion  that  you  are  forced  upon 
anybody,  nor  has  anybody  an  uncomfortable  sus- 
picion that  she  is  forced  upon  you,  or  that  you 
are  forced  upon  her.  You  can  choose  for  your- 
self. Life,  for  you,  is  a plum  with  the  natural 
bloom  on;  it  hasn’t  been  over-carefully  wiped 
off  for  you — ” 

“Don’t  stop,  dear  fellow.  Go  on.” 

“Can  I anyhow  have  hurt  your  feelings, 
Jack?” 

“ How  can  yoii  have  hurt  my  feelings  ?” 

“ Good  Heaven,  Jack,  you  look  frightfully  ill ! 
There’s  a strange  film  come  over  your  eyes.  ” 

Mr.  Jasper,  with  a forced  smile,  stretches  out 
his  right  hand,  as  if  at  once  to  disarm  apprehen- 
sion and  gain  time  to  get  better.  After  a while 
he  says,  faintly : 

“I  have  been  taking  opium  for  a pain — an 
agony — that  sometimes  overcomes  me.  The 
effects  of  the  medicine  steal  over  me  like  a blight 
or  a cloud,  and  pass.  You  see  them  in  the  act 
of  passing;  they  will  be  gone  directly.  Look 
away  from  me.  They  will  go  all  the  sooner.” 

With  a scared  face  the  younger  man  complies, 
by  casting  his  eyes  downward  at  the  ashes  on 
the  hearth.  Not  relaxing  his  own  gaze  at  the 
fire,  but  rather  strengthening  it  with  a fierce,  firm 
grip  upon  his  elbow-chair,  the  elder  sits  for  a 
few  moments  rigid,  and  then,  with  thick  drops 
standing  on  his  forehead,  and  a sharp  catch  of 
his  breath,  becomes  as  he  was  before.  On  his 
so  subsiding  in  his  chair,  his  nephew  gently  and 
assiduously  tends  him  while  he  quite  recovers. 
When  Jasper  is  restored,  he  lays  a tender  hand 
upon  his  nephew’s  shoulder,  and,  in  a tone  of 
voice  less  troubled  than  the  purport  of  his  words 
—indeed,  with  something  of  raillery  or  banter 

taiwh9,^rTff|flzed  by 


“There  is  said  to  be  a hidden  skeleton  in 
every  house ; but  you  thought  there  was  none 
in  mine,  dear  Ned.” 

“ Upon  my  life,  Jack,  I did  think  so.  How- 
ever, when  I come  to  consider  that  even  in  Pus- 
sy’s house — if  she  had  one — and  in  mine — if  I 
had  one — ” 

“You  were  going  to  say  (but  that  I inter- 
rupted you  in  spite  of  myself)  what  a quiet  life 
mine  is.  No  whirl  and  uproar  around  me,  no 
distracting  commerce  or  calculation,  no  risk,  no 
change  of  place,  myself  devoted  to  the  art  I pur- 
sue, my  business  my  pleasure.  ” 

“I  really  was  going  to  say  something  of  the 
kind,  Jack ; but  you  see,  you,  speaking  of  your- 
self, almost  necessarily  leave  out  much  that  I 
should  have  put  in.  For  instance:  I should 
have  put  in  the  foreground,  your  being  so  much 
respected  as  Lay  Precentor,  or  Lay  Clerk,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  of  this  Cathedral ; your  en- 
joying the  reputation  of  having  done  such  won- 
ders with  the  choir ; your  choosing  your  society, 
and  holding  such  an  independent  position  in  this 
queer  old  place ; your  gift  of  teaching  (why,  even 
Pussy,  who  don’t  like  being  taught,  says  there 
never  was  such  a Master  as  you  are!)  and  your 
connection.” 

“Yes;  I saw  what  you  were  tending  to.  I 
hate  it.” 

“ Hate  it,  Jack?”  (Much  bewildered.) 

“I  hate  it.  The  cramped  monotony  of  my 
existence  grinds  me  away  by  the  grain.  How 
does  our  service  sound  to  you  ?” 

“Beautiful!  Quite  celestial.” 

“It  often  sounds  to  me  quite  devilish.  I am 
so  weary  of  it ! The  echoes  of  my  own  voice 
among  the  arches  seem  to  mock  me  with  my 
daily  drudging  round.  No  wretched  monk  who 
droned  his  life  away  in  that  gloomy  place,  before 
me,  can  have  been  more  tired  of  it  than  I am. 
He  could  take  for  relief  (and  did  take)  to  carv- 
ing demons  out  of  the  stalls  and  seats  and  desks. 
What  shall  I do  ? Must  I take  to  carving  them 
out  of  my  heart  ?”  • 

“I  thought  you  had  so  exactly  found  your 
niche  in  life,  Jack,”  Edwin  Drood  returns,  as- 
tonished, bending  forward  in  his  chair  to  lay  a 
sympathetic  hand  on  Jasper’s  knee,  and  looking 
at  him  with  an  anxious  face. 

“I  know  you  thought  so.  They  all  think  so.” 

“ Well ; I suppose  they  do,’-  says  Edwin,  med- 
itating aloud.  “ Pussy  thinks  so.” 

“ When  did  she  tell  you  that?” 

‘ * The  last  time  I was  here.  You  remember 
when — three  months  ago.” 

“ How  did  she  phrase  it  ?” 

“ Oh ! She  only  said  that  she  had  become 
your  pupil,  and  that  you  were  made  for  your 
vocation.” 

The  younger  man  glances  at  the  portrait. 
The  elder  sees  it  in  him. 

“Anyhow,  my  dear  Ned,”  Jasper  resumes, 
as  he  shakes  his  head  with  a grave  cheerfulness, 
“I  must  subdue  myself  to  my  vocation,  which 
is  much  the  same  thing  outwardly.  It’s  too  late 
to  find  another  now.  This  is  a confidence  be- 
tween us.” 

“It  shall  be  sacredly  preserved,  Jack.” 

“I  have  reposed  it  in  you,  because — ” 

“ I feel  it,  I assure  you.  Because  we  are  fast 
friends,  and  because  you  love  and  trust  me,  as  I 
love  and  trust  you.  Both  hands,  Jack.” 

As  each  stands  looking  into  the  other’s  eyes, 
and  as  the  uncle  holds  the  nephew’s  hands,  the 
uncle  thus  proceeds : 

‘ ‘ You  know  now,  don’t  you,  that  even  a poor 
monotonous  chorister  and  grinder  of  music,  in 
his  niche,  may  be  troubled  with  some  stray  sort 
of  ambition,  aspiration,  restlessness,  dissatisfac- 
tion— what  shall  we  call  it?” 

“Yes,  dear  Jack.” 

“And  you  will  remember?” 

“My  dear  Jack,  I only  ask  you,  am  I likely 
to  forget  what  you  have  said  with  so  much  feel- 
ing?” 

“Take  it  as  a warning,  then.” 

In  the  act  of  having  his  hands  released,  and 
of  moving  a step  back,  Edwin  pauses  for  an  in- 
stant to  consider  the  application  of  these  last 
words.  The  instant  over,  he  says,  sensibly 
touched — 

“ I am  afraid  I am  but  a shallow,  surface  kind 
of  fellow,  Jack,  and  that  my  head-piece  is  none 
of  the  best.  But  I needn’t  say  I am  young*;  and 
perhaps  I shall  not  grow  worse  as  I grow  older. 
At  all  events,  I hope  I have  something  impressi- 
ble within  me,  which  feels  — deeply  feels  — the 
disinterestedness  of  your  painfully  laying  your 
inner  self  bare,  as  a warning  to  me.  ” 

Mr.  Jasper’s  steadiness  of  face  and  figure  be- 
comes so  marvellous  that  his  breathing  seems  to 
have  stopped. 

“I  couldn’t  fail  to  notice,  Jack,  that  it  cost 
you  a great  effort,  and  that  you  were  very  much 
moved,  and  very  unlike  your  usual  self.  Of 
course,  I knew  that  you  were  extremely  fond  of 
me,  but  I really  was  not  prepared  for  your,  as  I 
may  say,  sacrificing  yourself  to  me  in  that  way.  ” 

Mr.  Jasper,  becoming  a breathing  man  again, 
without  the  smallest  stage  of  transition  between 
the  two  extreme  states,  lifts  his  shoulders,  laughs, 
and  waves  his  right  am, 


“No;  don’t  put  the  sentiment  away,  Jack; 
please  don’t ; for  I am  very  much  in  earnest.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  unhealthy  state  of  mind 
which  you  have  so  powerfully  described  is  at- 
tended with  some  real  suffering,  and  is  hard  to 
bear.  But  let  me  reassure  you,  Jack,  as  to  the 
chances  of  its  overcoming  Me.  I don’t  think  I 
am  in  the  way  of  it.  In  some  few  months  less 
than  another  year,  you  know,  I shall  carry  Pussy 
off  from  school  as  Mrs.  Edwin  Drood.  I shall 
then  go  engineering  into  the  East,  and  Pussy 
with  me.  And,  although  we  have  our  little  tiffs 
now,  arising  out  of  a certain  unavoidable  flatness 
that  attends  our  love-making,  owing  to  its  end 
being  all  settled  beforehand,  still  I have  no  doubt 
of  our  getting  on  capitally  then,  when  it’s  done 
and  can’t  be  helped.  In  short,  Jack,  to  go  back 
to  the  old  song  I was  freely  quoting  at  dinner 
(and  whcf knows  old  songs  better  than  you !),  my 
wife  shall  dance  and  I will  sing,  so  merrily  pass 
the  day.  Of  Pussy’s  being  beautiful  there  can- 
not be  a doubt ; and  when  you  are  good  besides, 
Little  Miss  Impudence,”  once  more  apostrophiz- 
ing the  portrait,  “ I’ll  burn  your  comic  likeness, 
and  paint  your  music-master  another.” 

Mr.  Jasper,  with  his  hand  to  his  chin,  and 
with  an  expression  of  musing  benevolence  on 
his  face,  has  attentively  watched  every  animated 
look  and  gesture  attending  the  delivery  of  these 
words.  He  remains  in  that  attitude  after  they 
are  spoken,  as  if  in  a kind  of  fascination  attend- 
ant on  his  strong  interest  in  the  youthful  spirit 
that  he  loves  so  well.  Then  he  says,  with  a quiet 
smile — 

“ You  won’t  be  warned,  then  ?” 

“No,  Jack.” 

“ You  can’t  be  warned,  then  ?” 

“ No,  Jack ; not  by  you.  Besides  that  I don’t 
really  consider  myself  in  danger,  I don’t  like  your 
putting  yourself  in  that  position.  ” 

“ Shall  we  go  and  walk  in  the  church-yard  ?” 

“By  all  means.  You  won’t  mind  my  slip- 
ping out  of  it  for  half  a moment  to  the  Nuns’ 
House,  and  leaving  a parcel  there  ? Only  gloves 
for  Pussy;  as  many  pairs  of  gloves  as  she  is 
years  old  to-day.  Rather  poetical,  Jack  ?” 

Mr.  Jasper,  still  in  the  same  attitude,  mur- 
murs, “ ‘ Nothing  half  so  sweet  In  life,’  Ned !” 

“ Here’s  the  parcel  in  my  great-coat  pocket. 
They  must  be  presented  to-night,  or  the  poetry 
is  gone.  It’s  against  regulations  for  me  to  call 
at  night,  but  not  to  leave  a packet.  I am  ready, 
Jack !” 

Mr.  Jasper  dissolves  his  attitude,  and  they  go 
out  together. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  NONS’  HOUSE. 

For  sufficient  reasons,  which  this  narrative 
will  itself  unfold  as  it  advances,  a fictitious  name 
must  be  bestowed  upon  the  old  Cathedral  town. 
Let  it  stand  in  these  pages  as  Cloisterham.  It 
was  once  possibly  known  to  the  Druids  by  an- 
other name,  and  certainly  to  the  Romans  by  an- 
other, and  to  the  Saxons  by  another,  and  to  the 
Normans  by  another ; and  a name  more  or  less 
in  the  course  of  many  centuries  can  be  of  little 
moment  to  its  dusty  chronicles. 

An  ancient  city  Cloisterham,  and  no  meet 
dwelling-place  for  any  one  with  hankerings  after 
the  noisy  world.  A monotonous,  silent  city,  de- 
riving an  earthy  flavor  throughout,  from  its  ca- 
thedral-crypt, and  so  abounding  in  vestiges  of 
monastic  graves,  that  the  Cloisterham  children 
grow  small  salad  in  the  dust  of  abbots  and  ab- 
besses, and  make  dirt-pies  of  nuns  and  friars ; 
while  every  ploughman  in  its  outlying  fields  ren- 
ders to  once  puissant  Lord  Treasurers,  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  and  such-like,  the  attention 
which  the  Ogre  in  the  story-book  desired  to  ren- 
der to  his  unbidden  visitor,  and  grinds  their  bones 
to  make  his  bread. 

A drowsy  city  Cloisterham,  whose  inhabitants 
seem  to  suppose,  with  an  inconsistency  more 
strange  than  rare,  that  all  its  changes  lie  behind 
it,  and  that  there  are  no  more  to  come.  A queer 
moral  to  derive  from  antiquity,  yet  older  than 
any  traceable  antiquity.  So  silent  are  the  streets 
of  Cloisterham  (though  prone  to  echo  on  the 
smallest  provocation),  that,  of  a summer-day,  the 
sunblinds  of  its  shops  scarce  dare  to  flap  in  the 
south  wind  ; while  the  sun-browned  tramps,  who 
pass  along  and  stare,  quicken  their  limp  a little, 
that  they  may  the  sooner  get  beyond  the  confines 
of  its  oppressive  respectability.  This  is  a feat  not 
difficult  of  achievement,  seeing  that  the  streets 
of  Cloisterham  city  are  little  more  than  one  nar- 
row street  by  which  you  get  into  it  and  get  out 
of  it : the  rest  being  mostly  disappointing  yards 
with  pumps  in  them  and  no  thoroughfare — ex- 
ception made  of  the  Cathedral-close,  and  a paved 
Quaker  settlement,  in  color  and  general  conform- 
ation very  like  a Quakeress’s  bonnet,  up  in  a 
shady  comer. 

In  a word,  a city  of  anotlrer  and  a by-gone  time 
is  Cloisterham,  with  its  hoarse  Cathedral-bell,  its 
hoarse  rooks  hovering  about  the  Cathedral-tow- 
er, its  hoarser  and  less  distinct  rooks  in  the  stalls 
tar  beneath.  Fragments  of  old  wall,  saint’s 
chapel,  chapter-house,  convent,  and  monastery, 
have  got  incongruously  or  obstructively  built  into 


many  of  its  houses  and  gardens,  much  as  kin- 
dred jumbled  notions  have  become  incorporated 
into  many  of  its  citizens’  minds.  All  things  in 
it  are  of  the  past.  Even  its  single  pawnbroker 
takes  in  no  pledges,  nor  has  he  for  a long  time, 
but  offers  vainly  an  unredeemed  stock  for  sale, 
of  which  the  costlier  articles  are  dim  and  pale 
old  watches  apparently  in  a slow  perspiration, 
tarnished  sugar-tongs  with  ineffectual  legs,  and 
odd  volumes  of  dismal  books.  The  most  abund- 
ant and  the  most  agreeable  evidences  of  progress- 
ing life  in  Cloisterham  are  the  evidences  of  veg- 
etable life  in  its  many  gardens ; even  its  droop- 
ing and  despondent  little  theatre  has  its  poor 
strip  of  garden,  receiving  the  foul  fiend,  when  he 
ducks  from  its  stage  into  the  infernal  regions, 
among  scarlet  beans  or  oyster-shells,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year. 

In  the  midst  of  Cloisterham  stands  the  Nuns’ 
House ; a venerable  brick  edifice  whose  present 
appellation  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  legend 
of  its  conventual  uses.  On  the  trim  gate  enclos- 
ing its  old  court-yard  is  a resplendent  brass  plate 
flashing  forth  the  legend : “ Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies.  Miss  Twinkleton.”  The  house-front  is 
so  old  and  worn,  and  the  brass  plate  is  so  shin- 
ing and  staring,  that  the  general  result  has  re- 
minded imaginative  strangers  of  a battered  old 
beau  with  a large  modern  eye-glass  stuck  in  his 
blind  eye. 

Whether  the  nuns  of  yore,  being  of  a submiss- 
ive rather  than  a stiff-necked  generation,  habitu- 
ally bent  their  contemplative  heads  to  avoid  col- 
lision with  the  beams  in  the  low  ceilings  of  the 
many  chambers  of  their  House;  whether  they 
sat  in  its  long  low  windows,  telling  their  beads 
for  their  mortification  instead  of  making  neck- 
laces of  them  for  their  adornment ; whether  they 
were  ever  walled  up  alive  in  odd  angles  and  jut- 
ting gables  of  the  building  for  having  some  in- 
eradicable leaven  of  busy  mother  Nature  in  them 
which  has  kept  the  fermenting  world  alive  ever 
since:  these  may  be  matters  of  interest  to  its 
haunting  ghosts  (if  any),  but  constitute  no  item 
in  Miss  Twinkleton’s  half-yearly  accounts.  They 
are  neither  of  Miss  Twinkleton’s  inclusive  regu- 
lars, nor  of  her  extras.  The  lady  who  under- 
takes the  poetical  department  of  the  establish- 
ment at  so  much  (or  so  little)  a quarter,  has  no 
pieces  in  her  list  of  recitals  bearing  on  such  un- 
profitable questions. 

As,  in  some  cases  of  drunkenness,  and  in  oth- 
ers of  animal  magnetism,  there  are  two  states 
of  consciousness  which  never  clash,  but  each  of 
which  pursues  its  separate  course  as  though  it 
were  continuous  instead  of  broken  (thus,  if  I hide 
my  watch  when  I am  drunk,  I must  be  drunk 
again  before  I can  remember  where),  so  Miss 
Twinkleton  has  two  distinct  and  separate  phases 
of  being.  Every  night,  the  moment  the  young 
ladies  have  retired  to  rest,  does  Miss  Twinkleton 
smarten  up  her  curls  a little,  brighten  up  her 
eyes  a little,  and  become  a sprightlier  Miss  Twin- 
kleton than  the  young  ladies  have  ever  seen.  _ 
Every  night,  at  the  same  hour,  does'  Miss  Twin- 
kleton resume  the  topics  of  the  previous  night, 
comprehending  the  tenderer  scandal  of  Cloister- 
ham, of  which  she  has  no  knowledge  whatever 
by  day,  and  references  to  a certain  season  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  (airily  called  by  Miss  Twinkle- 
ton, in  this  state  of  her  existence,  “ The  Wells”), 
notably  the  season  wherein  a certain  finished  gen- 
tleman (compassionately  called  by  Miss  Twin- 
kleton, in  this  state  of  her  existence,  “ Foolish 
Mr.  Porters”)  revealed  a homage  of  the  heart, 
whereof  Miss  Twinkleton,  in  her  scholastic  state 
of  existence,  is  as  ignorant  as  a granite  pillar. 
Miss  Twinkleton’s  companion  in  both  states  of 
existence,  and  equally  adaptable  to  either,  is  one 
Mrs.  Tisher,  a deferential  widow  with  a weak 
back,  a chronic  sigh,  and  a suppressed  voice, 
who  looks  after  the  young  ladies’  wardrobes,  and 
leads  them  to  infer  that  she  has  seen  better  days. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  an  article  of 
faith  with  the  servants,  handed  down  from  race 
to  race,  that  the  departed  Tisher  was  a hair- 
dresser. 

The  pet  pupil  of  the  Nuns’  House  is  Miss  Rosa 
Bud,  of  course  called  Rosebud ; wonderfully 
pretty,  wonderfully  childish,  wonderfully  whim- 
sical. An  awkward  interest  (awkward  because 
romantic)  attaches  to  Miss  Bud  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  ladies,  on  account  of  its  being  known 
to  them  that  a husband  has  been  chosen  for  her 
by  will  and  bequest,  and  that  her  guardian  is 
bound  down  to  bestow  her  on  that  husband  when 
he  comes  of  age.  Miss  Twinkleton,  in  her  sem- 
inarial  state  of  existence,  has  combated  the  ro- 
mantic aspect  of  this  destiny  by  affecting  to  shake 
her  head  over  it  behind  Miss  Bud’s  dimpled 
shoulders,  and  to  brood  on  the  unhappy  lot  of 
that  doomed  little  victim.  But  with  no  better 
effect— possibly  some  unfelt  touch  of  foolish  Mr. 
Porters  has  undermined  the  endeavor — than  to 
evoke  from  the  young  ladies  a unanimous  bed- 
chamber cry  of  “Oh,  what  a pretending  old 
thing  Miss  Twinkleton  is,  my  dear !” 

The  Nuns’  House  is  never  in  such  a state  of 
flutter  as  when  this  allotted  husband  calls  to  see 
little  Rosebud.  (It  is  unanimously  understood 
by  the  young  ladies  that  he  is  lawfully  entitled  to 
tlOf,  privilege,  and  that  if  Miss  Twinkleton  di* 
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puted  it  she  would  be  instantly  taken  up  and 
transported.)  When  his  ring  at  the  gate-bell  is 
expected,  or  takes  place,  every  young  lady  who 
can,  under  any  pretence,  look  out  of  window, 
looks  out  of  window;  while  every  young  lady 
who  is  “practising”  practises  out  of  time ; and 
the  French  class  becomes  so  demoralized  that 
the  Mark  goes  round  as  briskly  as  the  bottle  at 
a convivial  party  in  the  last  century. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  next  after  the 
dinner  of  two  at  the  Gate  House,  the  bell  is 
rung  with  the  usual  fluttering  results. 

“ Mr.  Edwin  Drood  to  see  Miss  Rosa.” 

This  is  the  announcement  of  the  parlor-maid 
in  chief.  Miss  Twinkleton,  with  an  exemplary 
air  of  melancholy  on  her,  turns  to  the  sacrifice, 
and  says,  “ You  may  go  down,  my  dear.”  Miss 
Bud  goes  down,  followed  by  all  eyes. 

Mr.  Edwin  Drood  is  waiting  in  Miss  Twinkle- 
ton's  own  parlor,  a dainty  room,  with  nothing 
more  directly  scholastic  in  it  than  a terrestrial 
and  a celestial  globe.  These  expressive  ma- 
chines imply  (to  parents  and  guardians)  that 
even  when  Miss  Twinkleton  retires  into  the  bo- 
som of  privacy,  duty  may  at  any  moment  com- 
pel her  to  become  a sort  of  Wandering  Jewess, 
scouring  the  earth  and  soaring  through  the  skies 
in  search  of  knowledge  for  her  pupils. 

The  last  new  maid,  who  has  never  seen  the 
young  gentleman  Miss  Rosa  is  engaged  to,  and 
who  is  making  his  acquaintance  between  the 
hinges  of  the  open  door,  left  open  for  the  pur- 
pose, stumbles  guiltily  down  the  kitchen-stairs, 
as  a charming  little  apparition,  with  its  face  con- 
cealed by  a little  silk  apron  thrown  over  its  head, 
glides  into  the  parlor. 

“Oh!  It  is  so  ridiculous!"  says  the  appari- 
tion, stopping  and  shrinking.  ‘ ‘ Don’t,  Eddy ! ” 

“ Don’t  what,  Rosa?” 

“Don’t  come  any  nearer,  please.  It  is  so  ab- 
surd.” 

“ What  is  absurd,  Rosa  ?” 

“ The  whole  thing  is.  It  is  so  absurd  to  be  an 
engaged  orphan  ; and  it  is  so  absurd  to  have  the 
girls  and  the  servants  scuttling  about  after  one, 
like  mice  in  the  wainscot ; and  it  is  so  absurd  to 
be  called  upon.” 

The  apparition  appears  to  have  a thumb  in  the 
corner  of  its  mouth  while  making  this  complaint. 

“You  give  me  an  affectionate  reception,  Pussy, 
I must  say.” 

“Well,  I will  in  a minute,  Eddy,  but  I can’t 
just  yet.  How  are  you?”  (Very  shortly. ) 

“I  am  unable  to  reply  that  I am  much  the 
better  for  seeing  you,  Pussy,  inasmuch  as  I see 
nothing  of  you.” 

This  second  remonstrance  brings  a dark, 
bright,  pouting  eye  out  from  a corner  of  the 
apron ; but  it  swiftly  becomes  invisible  again,  as 
the  apparition  exclaims,  * ‘ Oh ! Good  Gracious, 
you  have  had  half  your  hair  cut  off!” 

“I  should  have  done  better  to  have  had  my 
head  cut  off,  I think,”  says  Edwin,  rumpling  the 
hair  in  question,  with  a fierce  glance  at  the  look- 
ing-glass, and  giving  an  impatient  stamp.  ‘ ‘ Shall 
I go?” 

“No,  you  needn’t  go  just  yet,  Eddy.  The 
girls  would  all  be  asking  questions  why  you 
went.  ” 

“Once  for  all,  Rosa,  will  you  uncover  that 
ridiculous  little  head  of  yours  and  give  me  a wel- 
come ?” 

The  apron  is  pulled  off  the  childish  head  as 
its  wearer  replies,  “You’re  very  welcome,  Eddy. 
There!  I’m  sure  that’s  nice.  Shake  hands. 
No,  I can’t  kiss  you,  because  I’ve  got  an  acidu- 
lated drop  in  my  mouth.  ” 

“ Are  you  at  all  glad  to  see  me,  Pussy  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  I’m  dreadfully  glad. — Go  and  sit 
down. — Miss  Twinkleton.” 

It  is  the  custom  of  that  excellent  lady,  when 
these  visits  occur,  to  appear  every  three  min- 
utes, either  in  her  own  person  or  in  that  of  Mrs. 
Tisher,  and  lay  an  offering  on  the  shrine  of  Pro- 
priety by  affecting  to  look  for  some  desiderated 
article.  On  the  present  occasion,  Miss  Twinkle- 
ton, gracefully  gliding  in  and  out,  says,  in  pass- 
ing, “How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Drood?  Very  glad 
indeed  to  have  the  pleasure.  Pray  excuse  me. 
Tweezers.  Thank  yon !” 

“I  got  the  gloves  last  evening,  Eddy,  and  I 
like  them  very  much.  They  are  beauties.  ” 

“Well,  that’s  something,”  the  affianced  re- 
plies, half  grumbling.  “ The  smallest  encour- 
agement thankfully  received.  And  how  did  you 
pass  your  birthday,  Pussy  ?” 

“Delightfully!  Everybody  gave  me  a pres- 
ent. And  we  had  a feast.  And  we  had  a ball 
at  night.” 

“A  feast  and  a ball,  eh?  These  occasions 
seem  to  go  off  tolerably  well  without  me,  Pussy.” 

“ De-lightfully ! ” cries  Rosa,  in  a quite  spon- 
taneous manner,  and  without  the  least  pretence 
of  reserve. 

“ Hah ! And  what  was  the  feast  ?” 

“Tarts,  oranges,  jellies,  and  shrimps.” 

“Any  partners  at  the  ball ?”  • 

“ We  danced  with  one  another,  of  course,  sir. 
But  some  of  the  girls  made  game  to  be  their 
brothers.  It  was  so  droll !” 

“ Did  anybody  make  game  to  be—" 

"To  b.  you?  CftHMrt'g.fM  Bo.., 


laughing  with  great  enjoyment.  “ That  was  the 
first  thing  done.” 

“ I hope  she  did  it  pretty  well,”  says  Edwin, 
rather  doubtfully. 

“Oh!  It  was  excellent! — I wouldn’t  dance 
with  you,  you  know.” 

Edwin  scarcely  seems  to  see  the  force  of  this ; 
begs  to  know  if  he  may  take  the  liberty  to  ask 
why? 

“ Because  I was  so  tired  of  you,  ” returns  Rosa. 
But  she  quickly  adds,  and  pleadingly,  too,  see- 
ing displeasure  on  his  face:  “Dear  Eddy,  you 
were  just  as  tired  of  me,  you  know.” 

“Did  I say  so,  Rosa ?” 

“Say  so!  Do  you  ever  say  so?  No,  you 
only  showed  it.  Oh,  she  did  it  so  well !”  cries 
Rosa,  in  a sudden  ecstasy  with  her  counterfeit 
betrothed. 

“It  strikes  me  that  she  must  be  a devilish  im- 
pudent girl,”  says  Edwin  Drood.  “And  so, 
Pussy,  you  have  passed  your  last  birthday  in  this 
old  house.  ” 

“Ah,  yes!”  Rosa  clasps  her  hands,  looks 
down  with  a sigh,  and  shakes  her  head. 

“You  seem  to  be  sorry,  Rosa?” 

“ I am  sorry  for  the  poor  old  place.  Some- 
how, I feel  as  if  it  would  miss  me,  when  I am 
gone  so  far  away,  so  young.” 

“Perhaps  we  had  better  stop  short,  Rosa?” 

She  looks  up  at  him  with  a swift,  bright  look ; 
next  moment  shakes  her  head,  sighs,  and  looks 
down  again. 

“ That  is  to  say,  is  it  Pussy,  that  we  are  both 
resigned  ?” 

She  nods  her  head  again,  and,  aftqr  a short  si- 
lence, quaintly  bursts  out  with,  “You  know  we 
must  be  married,  and  married  from  here,  Eddy, 
or  the  poor  girls  will  be  so  dreadfully  disappoint- 
ed!” 

For  the  moment  there  is  more  of  compassion, 
both  for  her  and  for  himself,  in  her  affianced 
husband’s  face,  than  there  is  of  love.  He  checks 
the  look,  and  asks,  “ Shall  I take  you  out  for  a 
walk,  Rosa  dear  ?” 

Rosa  dear  does  not  seem  at  all  clear  on  this 
point,  until  her  face,  which  has  b.een  comically 
reflective,  brightens.  “ Oh,  yes,  Eddy ; let  us  go 
for  a walk ! And  I tell  you  what  we’ll  do.  You 
shall  pretend  that  you  are  engaged  to  somebody 
else,  and  I’ll  pretend  that  I am  not  engaged  to 
anybody,  and  then  we  sha’n’t  quarrel.” 

“Do  you  think  that  will  prevent  our  falling 
out,  Rosa  ?” 

“I  know  it  will.  Hush!  Pretend  to  look 
out  of  window — Mrs.  Tisher !” 

Through  a fortuitous  concourse  of  accidents, 
the  matronly  Tisher  heaves  in  sight,  says,  in 
rustling  through  the  room  like  the  legendary 
ghost  of  a dowager  in  silken  skirts,  “I  hope  I 
see  Mr.  Drood  well ; though  I needn’t  ask,  if  I 
may  judge  from  his  complexion  ? I trust  I dis- 
turb no  one ; but  there  was  a paper-knife — oh, 
thank  you,  I am  sure !”  and  disappears  with  her 
prize. 

“One  other  thing  you  must  do,  Eddy,  to 
oblige  me,”  says  Rosebud.  “The  moment  we 
get  into  the  street,  you  must  put  me  outside,  and 
keep  close  to  the  house  yourself— squeeze  and 
graze  yourself  against  it.” 

‘ ‘ By  all  means,  Rosa,  if  you  wish  it.  Might 
I ask  why?” 

“Oh,  because  I don’t  want  the  girls  to  see 
you.” 

“It’s  a fine  day;  but  would  you  like  me  to 
carry  an  umbrella  up  ?” 

“ Don’t  be  foolish,  sir.  You  haven’t  got  pol- 
ished leather  boots  on,”  pouting,  with  one  shoul- 
der raised. 


“ Perhaps  that  might  escape  the  notice  of  the 
girls,  even  if  they  did  see  me,”  remarks  Edwin, 
looking  down  at  his  boots  with  a sudden  distaste 
for  them. 

“ Nothing  escapes  their  notice,  sir.  And  then 
I know  what  would  happen.  Some  of  them  would 
begin  reflecting  on  me  by  saying  (for  they  are 
free)  that  they  never  will  on  any  account  engage 
themselves  to  lovers  without  polished  - leather 
boots.  Hark!  Miss  Twinkleton.  I’ll  ask  for 
leave.” 

That  discreet  lady  being  indeed  heard  without, 
inquiring  of  nobody  in  a blandly  conversational 
tone  as  she  advances,  “ Eh  ? Indeed ! Are  you 
quite  sure  you  saw  my  mother-of-pearl  button- 
holder  on  the  work-table  in  my  room?”  is  at 
once  solicited  for  walking  leave,  and  graciously 
accords  it.  And  soon  the  young  couple  go  out 
of  the  Nuns’  House,  taking  all  precautions  against 
the  discovery  of  the  so  vitally-defective  boots  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Drood — precautions,  let  us  hope,  ef- 
fective for  the  peace  of  Mrs.  Edwin  Drood,  that 
is  to  be. 

“ Which  way  shall  we  take,  Rosa?” 

Rosa  replies,  “ I want  to  go  to  the  Lumps-of- 
Delight  shop.” 

“To  the — ” 

* ‘ A Turkish  sweetmeat,  sir.  My  gracious  me ! 
don’t  you  understand  any  tiling  ? Call  yourself 
an  Engineer,  and  not  know  that?" 

“Why,  how  should  I know  it,  Rosa?" 

“ Because  I am  very  fond  of  them.  But  oh ! 
I forgot  what  we  are  to  pretend.  No,  you 
needn’t  know  any  thing  about  them ; never  mind.  ” 

So  he  is  gloomily  borne  off  to  the  Lumps-of- 
Delight  sh«p,  where  Rosa  makes  her  purchase, 
and,  after  offering  some  to  him  (which  lie  rather 
indignantly  declines),  begins  to  partake  of  it 
with  great  zest,  previously  taking  off  and  rolling 
up  a pair  of  little  pink  gloves,  like  rose-leaves, 
and  occasionally  putting  her  little  pink  fingers 
to  her  rosy  lips,  to  cleanse  them  from  the  Dust 
of  Delight  that  comes  off  the  Lumps. 

“Now,  be  a good-tempered  Eddy,  and  pre- 
tend. And  so  you  are  engaged  ?” 

“ And  so  I am  engaged.  ” 

“Is  she  nice?” 

“Charming.” 

“Tall?” 

‘ ‘ Immensely  tall ! ” (Rosa  being  short. ) 

“Must  be  gawky,  I should  think,”  is  Rosa’s 
quiet  commentary. 

“I  beg  your  pardon;  not  at  all,”  contradic- 
tion rising  in  him.  “What  is  termed  a fine 
woman,  a splendid  woman.” 

“Big  nose,  no  doubt,”  is  the  quiet  comment- 
ary again. 

“Not  a little  one,  certainly,”  is  the  quick  re- 
ply. (Rosa’s  being  a little  one.) 

“Long  pale  nose,  with  a red  nob  in  the  mid- 
dle. I know  the  sort  of  nose,  ” says  Rosa,  with 
a satisfied  nod,  and  tranquilly  enjoying  the 
Lumps. 

“You  don't  know  the  sort  of  nose,  Rosa,” 
with  some  warmth ; “ because  it’s  nothing  of  the 
kind.” 

“ Not  a pale  nose,  Eddy  ?” 

“No.”  Determined  not  to  assent. 

“A  red  nose?  Oh!  I don’t  like  red  noses. 
However,  to  be  sure,  she  can  always  powder  it.” 

“ She  would  scorn  to  powder  it,”  says  Edwin, 
becoming  heated. 

“Would  she  ? What  a stupid  thing  she  must 
be ! Is  she  stupid  in  every  thing?” 

“No.  In  nothing.” 

After  a pause,  in  which  the  whimsically  wick- 
ed face  has  not  been  unobservant  of  him,  Rosa 
says : 


“And  this  most  sensible  of  creatures  likes  the 
idea  of  being  carried  off  to  Egypt ; does  she, 
Eddy?” 

“Yes.  She  takes  a sensible  interest  in  tri- 
umphs of  engineering  skill,  especially  when  they 
are  to  change  the  whole  condition  of  an  unde- 
veloped country.” 

“Lor!”  says  Rosa,  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
with  a little  laugh  of  wonder. 

“Do  you  object,”  Edwin  inquires,  with  a ma- 
jestic turn^f  his  eyes  downward  upon  the  fairy 
figure — “do  you  object,  Rosa,  to  her  feeling  that 
interest  ?” 

“Object?  My  dear  Eddy!  But  really. 
Doesn’t  she  hate  boilers  and  things  ?” 

“I  can  answer  for  her  not  being  so  idiotic  as 
to  hate  Boilers,”  he  returns,  with  angry  empha- 
sis; “though  I cannot  answer  for  her  views 
about  things,  really  not  understanding  what 
Things  are  meant.” 

“But  don’t  she  hate  Arabs,  and  Turks,  and 
Fellahs,  and  people  ?” 

“ Certainly  not,”  very  firmly. 

“At  least  she  must  hate  the  Pyramids? 
Come,  Eddy?” 

“Why  should  she  be  such  a little — tall,  I 
meat} — goose,  as  to  hate  the  Pyramids,  Rosa  ?” 

“Ah!  you  should  hear  Miss  Twinkleton,” 
often  nodding  her  head,  and  much  enjoying 
the  Lumps,  “bore  about  them,  and  then  you 
wouldn’t  ask.  Tiresome  old  burying-grounds ! 
Isises,  and  Ibises,  and  Cheopses,  and  Phara- 
ohses ; who  cares  about  them  ? And  then  there 
was  Belzoni  or  somebody,  dragged  out  by  the 
legs,  half  choked  with  bats  and  dust.  All  the 
girls  say  serve  him  right,  and  hope  it  hurt  him, 
and  wish  he  had  been  quite  choked.” 

The  two  youthful  figures,  side  by  side,  but  not 
now  arm  in  arm,  wander  discontentedly  about  the 
old  Close ; and  each  sometimes  stops  and  slowly 
imprints  a deeper  footstep  in  the  fallen  leaves. 

“Well!”  says  Edwin,  after  a lengthy  silence. 

‘ ‘ According  to  custom.  We  can’t  get  on,  Rosa.  ” 

Rosa  tosses  her  head,  and  says  she  don’t  want 
to  get  on. 

“That’s  a pretty  sentiment,  Rosa,  consider- 
ing.” 

“ Considering  what  ?” 

“ If  I say  what,  you’ll  go  wrong  again.” 

* ‘ You  ’ll  go  wrong,  you  mean,  Eddy.  Don’t 
be  ungenerous.” 

“ Ungenerous ! I like  that !” 

“Then  I don't  like  that,  and  so  I tell  you 
plainly,”  Rosa  pouts. 

“Now,  Rosa,  I put  it  to  you.  Who  dispar- 
aged my  profession,  my  destination — ” 

“ You  are  not  going  to  be  buried  in  the  Pyra- 
mids, I hope  ?”  she  interrupts,  arching  her  deli- 
cate eyebrows.  “You  never  said  you  were.  If 
you  are,  why  haven’t  you  mentioned  it  to  me  ? I 
can’t  find  out  your  plans  by  instinct.  ” 

“ Now,  Rosa,  you  know  very  well  what  I mean, 
my  dear.” 

“Well,  then,  why  did  you  begin  with  your 
detestable  red-nosed  giantesses?  And  she  would, 
she  would,  she  would,  she  would,  she  would 
powder  it !”  cries  Rosa,  in  a little  burst  of  com- 
ical contradictory  spleen. 

“ Somehow  or  other,  I never  can  come  right 
in  these  discussions,”  says  Edwin,  sighing  and 
becoming  resigned. 

“How  is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  ever  can 
come  right  when  you’re  always  wrong?  And 
as  to  Belzoni,  I suppose  he’s  dead — I’m  sure  I 
hope  he  is — and  how  can  his  legs,  or  his  chokes, 
concern  you?’’ 

“ It  is  nearly  time  for  your  return,  Rosa.  We 
have  not  had  a very  happy  walk,  have  we  ?” 
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‘ ‘ A happy  walk  ? A detestably  unhappy  walk, 
sir.  If  I go  up-stairs  the  moment  I get  in  and 
cry  till  I can’t  take  my  dancing-lesson,  you  are 
responsible,  mind!” 

“Let  us  be  friends,  Rosa.” 

“Ah!”  cries  Rosa,  shaking  her  head  and 
bursting  into  real  tears.  ‘ ‘ I wish  we  could  be 
friends ! It’s  because  we  can’t  be  friends,  that 
tve  try  one  another  so.  I am  a young  little  thing, 
Eddy,  to  have  an  old  heartache;  but  I really, 
really  have,  sometimes.  Don’t  be  angry.  I 
know  you  have  one  yourself,  too*  often.  We 
should  both  of  us  have  done  better,  if  What  is  to 
be  had  been  left,  What  might  have  been.  I am 
quite  a serious  little  thing  now,  and  not  teasing 
you.  Let  each  of  us  forbear,  this  one  time,  on 
our  own  account,  and  on  the  other’s!” 

Disarmed  by  this  glimpse  of  a woman’s  nature 
in  the  spoilt  child,  though  for  an  instant  disposed 
to  resent  it  as  seeming  to  involve  the  enforced 
infliction  of  v':nself  upon  her,  Edwin  Drood 
stands  watch.  er  as  she  childishly  cries  and 
sobs,  with  both  hands  to  the  handkerchief  at  her 
eyes,  and  then — she  becoming  more  composed, 
and  indeed  beginning  in  her  young  inconstancy 
to  laugh  at  herself  for  having  been  so  moved — 
leads  her  to  a seat  hard  by  under  the  elm-trees. 

“One  clear  wofd  of  understanding,  Pussy 
dear.  I am  not  clever  out  of  my  own  line — 
now  I come  to  think  of  it,  I don’t  know  that  I am 
particularly  clever  in  it — but  I want  to  do  right. 
There  is  not — there  may  be — I really  don’t  see 
my  way  to  what  I want  to  say,  but  I must  say  it 
before  we  part — there  is  not  any  other  young — ” 

“O  no,  Eddy!  It’s  generous  of  you  to  ask 
me ; but  no,  no,  no !” 

They  have  come  very  near  to  the  Cathedral 
windows,  and  at  this  moment  the  organ  and  the 
choir  sound  out  sublimely.  As  they  sit  listening 
to  the  solemn  swell,  the  confidence  of  last  night 
rises  in  young  Edwin  Drood’s  mind,  and  he 
thinks  how  unlike  this  music  is  to  that  discord- 
ance. 

“I  fancy  I can  distinguish  Jack’s  voice,”  is 
his  remark,  in  a low  tone  in  connection  with  the 
train  of  thought. 

“Take  me  back  at  once,  please,”  urges  his 
affianced,  quickly  laying  her  light  hand  upon  his 
wrist.  “They  will  all  be  coming  out  directly; 
let  us  get  away.  0,  what  a resounding  chord ! 
But  don’t  let  us  stop  to  listen  to  it ; let  us  get 
away !” 

Her  hurry  is  over,  as  soon  as  they  have  passed 
out  of  the  Close.  They  go,  arm  in  arm  now, 
gravely  and  deliberately  enough,  along  the  old 
High  Street,  to  the  Nuns’  House.  At  the  gate, 
the  street  being  within  sight  empty,  Edwin  bends 
down  his  face  to  Rosebud’s. 

She  remonstrates,  laughing,  and  is  a childish 
school-girl  again. 

“ Eddy,  no ! I’m  too  sticky  to  be  kissed.  But 
give  me  your  hand,  and  I’ll  blow  a kiss  into  that.  ” 

He  does  so.  She  breathes  a light  breath  into 
it,  and  asks,  retaining  it  and  looking  into  it — 

“Now  say,  what  do  you  see?” 

“See,  Ro;a?” 

“Why,  I thought  you  Egyptian  boys  could 
look  into  a hand  and  see  all  sorts  of  phantoms  ? 
Can’^pu  see  a happy  Future  ?" 

F(fln*ertain,  neither  of  them  sees  a happy  Pres- 
ent, as  the  gate  opens  and  closes,  and  one  goes 
in  and  the  other  goes  away. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.  SAP8EA. 

Accepting  the  Jackass  as  the  type  of  self- 
sufficient  stupidity  and  conceit — a custom,  per- 
haps, like  some  few  other  customs,  more  con- 
ventional than  fair — then  the  purest  Jackass  in 
Cloisterham  is  Mr.  Thomas  Sapsea,  Auctioneer. 

Mr.  Sapsea  “dresses  at”  the  Dean;  has  been 
bowed  to  for  the  Dean,  in  mistake;  has  even 
been  spoken  to  in  the  street  as  My  Lord,  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  the  Bishop  come 
down  unexpectedly,  without  his  chaplain.  Mr. 
Sapsea  is  very  proud  of  this,  and  of  his  voice, 
and  of  his  style.  He  has  even  (in  selling  landed 
property)  tried  the  experiment  of  slightly  inton- 
ing in  his  pulpit,  to  make  himself  more  like  what 
he  takes  to  be  the  genuine  ecclesiastical  article. 
So,  in  ending  a Sale  by  Public  Auction,  Mr. 
Sapsea  finishes  off  with  an  air  of  bestowing  a 
benediction  on  the  assembled  brokers,  which 
leaves  the  real  Dean — a modest  and  worthy  gen- 
tleman— far  behind. 

Mr.  Sapsea  has  many  admirers;  indeed,  the 
proposition  is  carried  by  a large  local  majority, 
even  including  non-believers  in  his  wisdom,  that 
he  is  a credit  to  Cloisterham.  He  possesses  the 
great  qualities  of  being  portentous  and  dull,  and 
of  having  a roll  in  his  speech,  and  another  roll 
in  his  gait;  not  to  mention  a certain  gravely- 
flowing  action  with  his  hands,  as  if  he  were  pres- 
ently going  to  Confirm  the  individual  with  whom 
he  holds  discourse.  Much  nearer  sixty  years  of 
age  than  fifty,  with  a flowing  outline  of  stomach, 
and  horizontal  creases  in  his  waistcoat ; reputed 
to  be  rich ; voting  at  elections  in  the  strictly  re- 
spectable interest ; morally  satisfied  that  nothing 
but  he  himself  has.  grown  since  .he  was  a baby ; 
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how  can  dunder-headed  Mr.  Sapsea  be  otherwise 
than  a credit  to  Cloisterham,  and  society  ? 

Mr.  Sapsea’s  premises  are  in  the  High  Street, 
over  against  the  Nuns’  House.  They  are  of 
about  the  period  of  the  Nuns’  House,  irregularly 
modernized  here  and  there,  as  steadily  deterio- 
rating generations  found,  more  and  more,  that 
they  preferred  air  and  light  to  Fever  and  the 
Plague.  Over  the  doorway,  is  a wooden  effigy, 
about  half  life-size,  representing  Mr.  Sapsea’s 
father,  in  a curly  wig  and  toga,  in  the  act  of 
selling.  The  chastity  of  the  idea,  and  the  nat- 
ural appearance  of  the  little  finger,  hammer,  and 
pulpit,  have  been  much  admired. 

Mr.  Sapsea  sits  in  his  dull  ground-floor  sitting- 
room,  giving  first  on  his  paved  back-yard,  and 
then  on  his  railed-off  garden.  Mr.  Sapsea  has 
a bottle  of  port-wine  on  a table  before  the  fire — 
the  fire  is  an  early  luxury,  but  pleasant  on  the 
cool  chilly  autumn  evening — and  is  character- 
istically attended  by  his  portrait,  his  eight-day 
clock,  and  his  weather-glass.  Characteristical- 
ly, because,  he  would  uphold  himself  against 
mankind,  his  weather-glass  against  weather,  and 
his  clock  against  time. 

By  Mr.  Sapsea’s  side  on  the  table  are  a writ- 
ing-desk and  writing  materials.  Glancing  at  a 
scrap  of  manuscript,  Mr.  Sapsea  reads  it  to  him- 
self with  a lofty  air,  and  then,  slowly  pacing  the 
room  with  his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  his 
waistcoat,  repeats  it  from  memory:  so  intern- 
ally, though  with  much  dignity,  that  the  wore’ 
“ Ethelinda”  is  alone  audible. 

There  are  three  clean  wine-glasses  in  a tray  on 
the  table.  His  serving-maid  entering,  and  an- 
nouncing * ‘ Mr.  Jasper  is  come,  sir,  ” Mr.  Sapsea 
waves  “Admit  him, ’’and  draws  two  wine-glass- 
es from  the  rank,  as  being  claimed. 

“ Glad  to  see  you,  sir.  I congratulate  myself 
on  having  the  honor  of  receiving  you  here  for 
the  first  time.”  Mr.  Sapsea  does  the  honors  of 
his  house  in  this  wise. 

“You  are  very  good.  The  honor  is  mine  and 
the  self-congratulation  is  mine.” 

“You  are  pleased  to  say  so,  sir.  But  I do 
assure  you  that  it  is  a satisfaction  to  me  to  re- 
ceive you  in  my  humble  home.  And  that  is 
what  I would  not  say  to  everybody.  ” Ineffable 
loftiness  on  Mr.  Sapsea’s  part  accompanies  these 
words,  as  leaving  the  sentence  to  be  understood : 
“You  will  not  easily  believe  that  your  society 
can  be  a satisfaction  to  a man  like  myself ; nev- 
ertheless, it  is.” 

“ I have  for  some  time  desired  to  know  you, 
Mr.  Sapsea.” 

“ And  I,  sir,  have  long  known  you  by  reputa- 
tion as  a man  of  taste.  Let  me  fill  your  glass. 
I will  give  you,  sir,”  says  Mr.  Sapsea,  filling  his 
own: 

“When  the  French  come  over. 

May  we  meet  them  at  Dover !” 

This  was  a patriotic  toast  in  Mr.  Sapsea’s  in- 
fancy, and  he  is  therefore  fully  convinced  of  its 
being  appropriate  to  any  subsequent  era. 

“You  can  scarcely  be  ignorant,  Mr.  Sapsea,” 
observes  Jasper,  watching  the  auctioneer  with  a 
smile  as  the  latter  stretches  out  his  legs  before 
the  fire,  “that  you  know  the  world.” 

“Well,  sir,”  is  the  chuckling  reply,  “I  think 
I know  something  of  it ; something  of  it.  ” 

“ Your  reputation  for  that  knowledge  has  al- 
ways interested  and  surprised  me,  and  made  me 
wish  to  know  you.  For,  Cloisterham  is  a little 
place.  Cooped  up  in  it  myself,  I know  no- 
thing beyond  it,  and  feel  it  to  be  a very  little 
place.” 

“ If  I have  not  gone  to  foreign  countries,  young 
man,”  Mr.  Sapsea  begins,  and  then  stops : “You 
will  excuse  my  calling  you  young  man,  Mr.  Jas- 
per ? You  are  much  my  junior.” 

“By  all  means.” 

“ If  I have  not  gone  to  foreign  countries,  young 
man,  foreign  countries  have  come  to  me.  They 
have  come  to  me  in  the  way  of  business,  and  I 
have  improved  upon  my  opportunities.  Put  it 
that  I take  an  inventory,  or  make  a catalogue. 

I see  a French  clock.  I never  saw  him  before 
in  my  life,  but  I instantly  lay  my  finger  on  him 
and  say  ‘Paris!’  I see  some  cups  and  saucers 
of  Chinese  make,  equally  strangers  to  me  person- 
ally : I put  my  finger  on  them,  then  and  there, 
and  I say  ‘Pekin,  Nankin,  and  Canton.’  It  is 
the  same  with  Japan,  with  Egypt,  and  with  bam- 
boo and  sandal  wood  from  the  East  Indies ; I 
put  my  finger  on  them  all.  I have  put  my  fin- 
ger on  the  North  Pole  before  now,  and  said, 

‘ Spear  of  Esquimaux  make,  for  half  a pint  of 
pale  sherry !’  ’’ 

“ Really  ? A very  remarkable  way,  Mr.  Sap- 
sea, of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  men  and  things.  ” 

“I  mention  it,  sir,”  Mr.  Sapsea  rejoins,  with 
unspeakable  complacency,  “ because,  ns  I say,  it 
don’t  do  to  boast  of  what  you  are ; but  show  how 
you  came  to  be  it,  and  then  you  prove  it.” 

“ Most  interesting.  We  were  to  speak  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Sapsea.” 

“We  were,  sir.  ” Mr.  Sapsea  fills  both  glasses, 
and  takes  the  decanter  into  safe-keeping  again. 

“ Before  I consult  your  opinion  as  a man  of  taste 
on  this  little  trifle” — holding  it  up — “which  is 
but  a trifle,  and  still  has  required  some  thought, 
sir,  some  little  fever  of  the  brow,  I ought  perhaps 


to  describe  the  character  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sapsea, 
now  dead  three-quarters  of  a year.” 

Mr.  Jasper,  in  the  act  of  yawning  behind  his 
wine-glass,  puts  down  that  screen,  and  calls  up 
a look  of  interest.  It  is  a little  impaired  in  its 
expressiveness  by  his  having  a shut-up  gape  still 
to  dispose  of,  with  watering  eyes. 

“ Half  a dozen  years  ago,  or  so,”  Mr.  Sapsea 
proceeds,  “ when  I had  enlarged  my  mind  up  to 
— I will  not  say  to  what  it  now  is,  for  that  might 
seem  to  aim  at  too  much,  but  up  to  the  pitch  of 
wanting  another  mind  to  be  absorbed  in  it — I 
cast  my  eye  about  me  for  a nuptial  partner.  Be- 
cause, as  I say,  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.” 

Mr.  Jasper  appears  to  commit  this  original 
idea  to  memory. 

“ Miss  Brobity  at  that  time  kept,  I will  not 
call  it  the  rival  establishment  to  the  establish- 
ment at  the  Nuns’  House  opposite,  but  I will  call 
it  the  other  parallel  establishment  down  town. 
The  world  did  have  it  that  she  showed  a passion 
for  attending  my  sales,  when  they  took  place  on 
half-holidays,  or  in  vacation  time.  The  world 
did  put  it  about,  that  she  admired  my  style. 
The  world  did  notice  that,  as  time  flowed  by, 
my  style  became  traceable  in  the  dictation-exer- 
cises of  Miss  Brobity’s  pupils.  Young  man,  a 
whisper  even  sprang  up  in  obscure  malignity, 
that  one  ignorant  and  besotted  Churl  (a  parent) 
so  committed  himself  as  to  object  to  it  by  name. 
But  I do  not  believe  this.  For,  is  it  likely  that 
any  human  creature  in  his  right  senses  would  so 
lay  himself  open  to  be  pointed  at,  by  what  I call 
the  finger  of  scorn  ?” 

Mr.  Jasper  shakes  his  head.  Not  in  the  least 
likely.  Mr.  Sapsea,  in  a grandiloquent  state  of 
absence  of  mind,  seems  to  refill  his  visitor’s  glass, 
which  is  full  already ; and  does  really  refill  his 
own,  which  is  empty. 

“ Miss  Brobity’s  Being,  young  man,  was  deep- 
ly imbued  with  homage  to  Mind.  She  revered 
Mind,  when  launched,  or,  as  I say,  precipitated, 
on  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world.  When 
I made  my  proposal,  she  did  me  the  honor  to  be 
so  overshadowed  with  a species  of  Awe,  as  to  be 
able  to  articulate  only  the  two  words,  ‘Oh  Thou !’ 
— meaning  myself.  Her  limpid  blue  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  me,  her  semi-transparent  hands  were 
clasped  together,  pallor  overspread  her  aquiline 
features,  and,  though  encouraged  to  proceed,  she 
never  did  proceed  a word  further.  I disposed 
of  the  parallel  establishment,  by  private  contract, 
and  we  became  as  nearly  one  as  could  be  expect- 
ed under  the  circumstances.  But  she  never 
could,  and  she  never  did,  find  a phrase  satisfac- 
tory to  her  perhaps-too-favorable  estimate  of  my 
intellect.  To  the  very  last  (feeble  action  of  liver), 
she  addressed  me  in  the  same  unfinished  terms.” 

Mr.  Jasper  has  closed  his  eyes  as  the  auction- 
eer has  deepened  his  voice.  He  now  abruptly 
opens  them,  and  says,  in  unison  with  the  deep- 
ened voice,  “Ah!” — rather  as  if  stopping  him- 
self on  the  extreme  verge  of  adding — “men!” 

“I  have  been  since,”  says  Mr.  Sapsea,  with 
his  legs  stretched  out,  and  solemnly  enjoying 
himself  with  the  wine  and  the  fire,  “what  you 
behold  me ; I have  been  since  a solitary  mourn- 
er; I have  been  since,  as  I say,  wasting  my 
evening  conversation  on  the  desert  air.  I will 
not  say  that  I have  reproached  myself ; but  there 
have  been  times  when  I have  asked  myself  the 
question : What  if  her  husband  had  been  nearer 
on  a level  with  her  ? If  she  had  not  had  to  look 
up  quite  so  high,  what  might  the  stimulating  ac- 
tion have  been  upon  the  liver  ?” 

Mr.  Jasper  says,  with  an  appearance  of  having 
fallen  into  dreadfully  low  spirits,  that  he  “ sup- 
poses it  was  to  be.  ” 

“We  can  only  suppose  so,  sir,”  Mr.  Sapsea 
coincides.  “As  I say,  Man  proposes,  Heaven 
disposes.  It  may  or  may  not  be  putting  the 
same  thought  in  another  form ; but  that  is  the 
way  I put  it.” 

Mr.  Jasper  murmurs  assent. 

“ And  now,  Mr.  Jasper,”  resumes  the  auction- 
eer, producing  his  scrap  of  manuscript,  “Mrs. 
Sapsea’s  monument  having  had  full  time  to  set- 
tle and  dry,  let  me  take  your  opinion,  as  a man 
of  taste,  on  the  inscription  I have  (as  I before 
remarked,  not  without  some  little  fever  of  the 
brow),  drawn  out  for  it.  Take  it  in  your  own 
ljand.  The  setting-out  of  the  lines  requires  to 
be  followed  with  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  contents 
with  the  mind.” 

Mr.  Jasper  complying,  sees  and  rends  as  fol- 
lows : 

ETHELINDA, 

Reverential  Wife  of 
MR.  THOMAS  SAPSEA, 

AWCTIONEER,  VALUER,  ESTATE  AGENT,  ETC., 

OF  THIS  CITY, 

Whose  Knowledge  of  the  World, 

Though  somewhat  extensive, 

Never  brought  him  acquainted  with 
A SPIRIT 
More  .’apable  of 

LOOKING  UP  TO  HIM. 

STRANGER  PAUSE 
And  ask  thyself  the  Question, 

CANST  THOU  DO  LIKEWISE? 

If  Not, 

WITH  A BLUSH  RETIRE. 
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Mr.  Sapsea  having  risen  and  stationed  himself 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  effect  of  these  lines  on  the  counte- 
nance of  a man  of  taste,  consequently  has  his 
face  toward  the  door,  when  his  serving- maid, 
again  appearing,  announces,  “ Durdles  is  come, 
sir!”  He  promptly  draws  forth  and  fills  the 
third  wine-glass,  as  being  now  claimed,  and  re- 
plies, “ Show  Durdles  in.” 

‘ 1 Admirable ! ” quoth  Mr.  Jasper,  handing  back 
the  paper. 

“You  approve,  sir?” 

“Impossible  not  to  approve.  Striking,  char- 
acteristic, and  complete.” 

The  auctioneer  inclines  his  head,  as  one  ac- 
cepting his  due  and  giving  a receipt ; and  invites 
the  entering  Durdles  to  take  off  that  glass  of 
wine  (handing  the  same),  for  it  will  warn  him. 

Durdles  is  a stone-mason ; chiefly  in  the  grave- 
stone, tomb,  and  monument  way,  and  wholly  of 
their  color  from  head  to  foot.  No  man  is  better 
known  in  Cloisterham.  He  is  the  chartered  lib- 
ertine of  the  place.  Fame  trumpets  him  a won- 
derful workman — which,  for  aught  that  anybody 
knows,  he  may  be  (as  he  never  works) ; and  a 
wonderful  sot — which  everybody  knows  he  is. 
With  the  Cathedral  crypt  he  is  better  acquainted 
than  any  living  authority ; it  may  even  be  than 
any  dead  one.  It  is  said  that  the  intimacy  of 
this  acquaintance  began  in  his  habitually  resort-  • 
ing  to  that  secret  place,  to  lock  out  the  Cloister- 
ham boy-populace,  and  sleep  off’  the  fumes  of 
liquor : he  having  ready  access  to  the  Cathedral, 
as  contractor  for  rough  repairs.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  does  know  much  about  it,  and  in  the 
demolition  of  impedimental  fragments  of  wall, 
buttress,  and  pavement,  has  seen  strange  sights. 
He  often  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person ; 
perhaps  being  a little  misty  as  to  his  own  iden- 
tity when  he  narrates ; perhaps  impartially  adopt- 
ing the  Cloisterham  nomenclature  in  reference  to 
a character  of  acknowledged  distinction.  Thus 
he  will  say,  touching  his  strange  sights : “ Dur- 
dles come  upon  the  old  chap,”  in  reference  to  a 
buried  magnate  of  ancient  time  and  high  degree, 
“by  striking  right  into  the  coffin  with  his  pick. 
The  old  chap  gave  Durdles  a look  with  his  open 
eyes,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘ Is  your  name  Durdles  ? 
Why,  my  man,  I’ve  been  waiting  for  you  a Devil 
of  a time ! ’ And  then  he  turned  to  powder. 
With  a two-foot  rule  always  in  his  pocket,  and 
a mason’s  hammer  all  but  always  in  his  hand, 
Durdles  goes  continually  sounding  and  tapping 
all  about  and  about  the  Cathedral ; and  whenever 
he  says  to  Tope : “ Tope,  here’s  another  old  ’un 
in  here ! ” Tope  announces  it  to  the  Dean  as  an 
established  discovery. 

In  a suit  of  coarse  flannel  with  horn  buttons, 
a yellow  neckerchief  with  draggled  ends,  an  old 
hat  more  russet-colored  than  black,  and  laced 
boots  of  the  hue  of  his  stony  calling,  Durdles 
leads  a hazy,  gypsy  sort  of  life,  carrying  his  din- 
ner about  with  him  in  a small  bundle,  and  sit- 
ting on  all  manner  of  tombstones  to  dine.  This 
dinner  of  Durdles’s  has  become  quite  a Cloister- 
ham institution  : not  only  because  of  his  never 
appearing  in  public  without  it,  but  because  of  its 
having  been,  on  certain  renowned  occasions, 
taken  into  custody  along  with  Durdles  (as  drunk 
and  incapable),  and  exhibited  before  the  Bencn 
of  Justices  at  the  Town  Hall.  These  occasions, 
however,  have  been  few  and  far  apart ; Durdles 
being  as  seldom  drunk  as  sober.  For  the  rest, 
he  is  an  old  bachelor,  and  he  lives  in  a little  an- 
tiquated hole  of  a house  that  was  never  finished : 
supposed  to  be  built,  so  far,  of  stones  stolen  from 
the  city  wall.  To  this  abode  there  is  an  approach, 
ankle-deep  in  stone-chips,  resembling  a petrified 
grove  of  tombstones,  urns,  draperies,  and  broken 
columns,  in  all  stages  of  sculpture.  Herein,  two 
journeymen  incessantly  chip,  while  other  two 
journeymen,  who  face  each  other,  inccssantlj 
saw  stone ; dipping  as  regularly  in  and  out  of 
their  sheltering  sentry-boxes,  as  if  they  were  me- 
chanical figures  emblematical  of  Time  and  Death. 

To  Durdles,  when  he  has  consumed  his  glass 
of  port,  Mr.  Sapsea  intrusts  that  precious  effort 
of  his  Muse.  Durdles  unfeelingly  takes  out  his 
two-foot  rule,  and  measures  the  lines  calmly,  al- 
loying them  with  stone-grit. 

“This  is  for  the  monument,  is  it,  Mr.  Sap- 
sea?” 

“ The  Inscription.  Yes.”  Mr.  Sapsea  waits 
for  its  effect  on  a common  mind. 

“It’ll  come  in  to  a eighth  of  a inch,”  says 
Durdles.  “Your  servant,  Mr.  Jasper.  Hope  I 
see  you  well.” 

“ How  are  you,  Durdles?” 

“I’ve  got  a touch  of  the  Tombatism  on  me, 
Mr.  Jasper;  but  that  I must  expect.” 

“You  mean  the  Rheumatism,”  says  Sapsea, 
in  a sharp  tone.  (He  is  nettled  by  having  his 
composition  so  mechanically  received.) 

“No,  I don’t.  I mean,  Mr.  Sapsea,  the 
Tombatism.  It’s  another  sort  from  Rheuma- 
tism. Mr.  Jasper  knows  what  Durdles  means. 
You  get  amqpg  them  Tombs  afore  it’s  well  light 
on  a winter  morning,  and  keep  on,  as  the  Cate- 
chism says,  a-walking  in  the  same  all  the  days  of 
your  life,  and  you'  11  know  what  Durdles  means.  ” 

“ It  is  a bitter  cold  place,”  Mr.  Jasper  assent®, 
with  .an  .antipathetic  shiver. 
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“And  if  it’s  bitter  cold  for  you,  up  in  the 
chancel,  with  a lot  of  live  breath  smoking  out 
about  you,  what  the  bitterness  is  to  Durdles, 
down  in  the  crypt  among  the  earthy  damps 
there,  and  the  dead  breath  of  the  old  ’uns,” 
returns  that  individual,  “Durdles  leaves  you  to 
judge. — Is  this  to  be  put  in  hand  at  once,  Mr. 
Sapsea  ?” 

Mr.  Sapsea,  with  an  Author’s  anxiety  to  rush 
into  publication,  replies  that  it  cannot  be  out  of 
hand  too  soon. 

“ You  had  better  let  me  have  the  key,  then,” 
says  Durdles.  ’ 

“Why,  man,  it  is  not  to  be  put  inside  the 
monument !” 

“Durdles  knows  where  it’s  to  be  put,  Mr. 
Sapsea;  no  man  better.  Ask  ’ere  a man  in 
Cloisterham  whether  Durdles  knows  his  work.” 

Mr.  Sapsea  rises,  takes  a key  from  a drawer, 
unlocks  an  iron  safe  let  into  the  wall,  and  takes 
from  it  another  key. 

“■When  Durdles  puts  a touch  or  a finish  upon 
his  work,  no  matter  where,  inside  or  outside, 
Durdles  likes  to  look  at  his  work  all  round,  and 
see  that  his  work  is  a-doing  him  credit,  ” Durdles 
explains,  doggedly. 

The  key  proffered  him  by  the  bereaved  wid- 
ower being  a large  one,  he  slips  his  two-foot  rule 
into  a side-pocket  of  his  flannel  trousers  made  for 
it,  and  deliberately  opens  his  flannel  coat,  and 
opens  the  mouth  of  a large  breast-pocket  ^ithin 
it  before  taking  the  key  to  place  it  in  that  repos- 
itory. 

“Why,  Durdles!”  exclaims  Jasper,  looking 
on  amused.  “You  are  undermined  with  pock- 
ets !” 

“And  I carries  weight  in  ’em,  too,  Mr.  Jas- 
per. Feel  those;”  producing  two  other  large 
keys. 

“ Hand  me  Mr.  Sapsea’s  likewise.  Surely  this 
is  the  heaviest  of  the  three.” 

“You’ll  find  ’em  much  of  a muchness,  I ex- 
pect, ” says  Durdles.  ‘ * They  all  belong  to  mon- 
uments. They  all  open  Durdles’s  work.  Dur- 
dles keeps  the  keys  of  his  work  mostly.  Not 
that  they’re  much  used.  ” 

“By-the-by,”  it  comes  into  Jasper’s  mind  to 
say,  as  he  idly  examines  the  keys : “ I have  been 
going  to  ask  you,  many  a day,  and  have  ah\  ays 
forgotten.  You  know  they  sometimes  call  you 
Stony  Durdles,  don’t  you  ?" 

“Cloisterham  knows  me  as  Durdles,  Mr.  Jas- 
per ?” 

“Iam  aware  of  that,  of  course.  But  the  boys 
sometimes — ” 

“Oh!  If  you  mind  them  young  Imps  of 
boys — ” Durdles  gruffly  interrupts. 

‘ ‘ I don’t  mind  them,  any  more  than  you  do. 
But  there  was  a discussion  the  other  day  among 
ihe  Choir,  whether -Stony  stood  for  Tony ;”  clink- 
ing one  key  against  another. 

(“Take  care  of  the  wards,  Mr.  Jasper.”) 

“Or  whether  Stony  stood  for  Stephen ;”  clink- 
ing with  a change  of  keys. 

(“You  can’t  make  a pitch-pipe  of ’em,  Mr. 
Jasper.”) 

“ Or  whether  the  name  comes  from  your  trade. 
How  stands  the  fact  ?” 

Mr.  Jasper  weighs  the  three  keys  in  his  hand, 
lifts  his  head  from  his  idly-stooping  attitude  over 
the  tire,  and  delivers  the  keys  to  Durdles  with 
an  ingenuous  and  friendly  face. 

But  the  stony  one  is  a gruff  one  likewise,  and 
that  hazy  state  of  his  is  always  an  uncertain 
state,  highly  conscious  of  its  dignity,  and  prone 
to  take  offence.  He  drops  his  two  keys  back  into 
his  pocket  one  by  one,  and  buttons  them  up ; 
he  takes  his  dinner-bundle  from  the  chair-back 
on  which  he  hung  it  when  he  came  in ; he  dis- 
tributes the  weight  he  carries,  by  tying  the  third 
key  up  in  it,  as  though  he  were  an  Ostrich,  and 
liked  to  dine  off  cold  iron  ; and  he  gets  out  of  the 
room,  deigning  no  word  of  answer. 

Mr.  Sapsea  then  proposes  a hit  at  backgam- 
mon, which,  seasoned  with  his  own  improving 
conversation,  and  terminating  in  a supper  of  cold 
roast-beef  and  salad,  beguiles  the  golden  evening 
until  pretty  late.  Mr.  Sapsea’s  wisdom  being, 
in  its  delivery  to  mortals,  rather  of  the  diffuse 
than  the  epigrammatic  order,  is  by  no  means 
expended  even  then ; but  his  visitor  intimates 
that  he  will  come  back  for  more  of  the  precious 
commodity  on  future  occasions,  and  Mr.  Sapsea 
lets  him  off  for  the  preset  t to  ponder  on  the  in- 
stalment he  carries  awa^ . 


CHAPTER  V. 

MR.  DURDLES  AND  FRIEND. 

John  Jasper,  on  his  way  home  through  the 
Close,  is  brought  to  a stand-still  by  the  spectacle 
of  Stony  Durdles,  dinner-bundle  and  all,  lean- 
ing his  back  against  the  iron  railing  of  the  burial- 
ground  enclosing  it  from  the  old  cloister-arches ; 
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and  a hideous  small  boy  in  rags  flinging  stones 
at  him  as  a well-defined  mark  in  the  moonlight. 
Sometimes  the  stones  hit  him,  and  sometimes 
they  miss  him,  but  Durdles  seems  indifferent  to 
either  fortune.  The  hideous  small  boy,  on  the 
contrary,  whenever  he  hits  Durdles,  blows  a 
whistle  of  triumph  through  a jagged  gap  con- 
venient for  the  purpose,  in  the  front  of  his  mouth, 
where  half  his  teeth  are  wanting ; and  whenever 
he  misses  him,  yelps  out  “Mulled  agin!”  and 
tries  to  atone  for  the  failure  by  taking  a more 
correct  and  vicious  aim. 

“What  are  you  doing  to  the  man  ?"  demands 
Jasper,  stepping  out  into  the  moonlight  from  the 
shade. 

“ Making  a cock-shy  of  him,”  replies  the  hid- 
eous small  boy. 

“Give  me  those  stones  in  your  hand.” 

“Yes,  I’ll  give  'em  you  dowm  your  throat,  if 
you  come  a-ketching  hold  of  me,”  says  the  small 
boy,  shaking  himself  loose,  and  backing.  “ I’ll 
smash  your  eye,  if  you  don’t  look  out!” 

“Baby-Devil  that  you  are,  what  has  the  man 
done  to  you  ?” 

“He  won’t  go  home.” 

4 ‘ What  is  that  to  you  ?” 

“ He  gives  me  a ’apeni.y  to  pelt  him  home  if 
I ketches  him  out  too  late,”  says  the  boy.  And 
then  chants,  like  a little  savage,  half  stumbling 
and  half  dancing  among  the  rags  and  laces  of  his 
dilapidated  boots : 

“Widdy  Widdy  wcnl 
I— -ket— chcs— Im— out— ar— ter— ten, 

Widdy  widdy  wy! 

Then— E— don’t— go— then— I— shy— 

Widdy  Widdy  Wake-cock  warning !’’ 

— with  a comprehensive  sweep  on  the  last  word, 
and  one  more  delivery  at  Durdles. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a poetical  note  of  prep- 
aration, agreed  upon,  as  a caution  to  Durdles  to 
stand  clear  if  he  can,  or  to  betake  himself  home- 
ward. 

John  Jasper  invites  the  boy  with  a beck  of  his 
head  to  follow  him  (feeling  it  hopeless  to  drag 
him,  or  coax  him)  and  crosses  to  the  iron  railing 
where  the  Stony  (and  stoned)  One  is  profoundly 
meditating. 

“Do  you  know  this  thing,  this  child?”  asks 
Jasper,  at  a loss  for  a word  that  will  define  this 
thing. 

“ Deputy,"  says  Durdles,  with  a nod. 

“ Is  that  it’s — his — name  ?” 

“Deputy,”  assents  Durdles. 

44  I’m  man-servant  up  at  the  Travellers’  Two- 
penny in  Gas  Works  Gardiug,”  this  thing  ex- 
plains. “All  us  man -servants  at  Travellers’ 
Lodgins  is  named  Deputy.  When  we’re  chock 
full  and  the  Travellers  is  all  a-bed  I come  out  for 
my  ’elth.  ” Then  withdrawing  into  the  road,  and 
taking  aim,  he  resumes : 

“Widdy  Widdy  wen! 

I— ket— ches— Im— out— ar— ter— ” 

“Hold  your  hand,”  cries  Jasper,  “and  don’t 
throw  while  I stand  so  near  him,  or  I’ll  kill  you ! 
— Come,  Durdles ; let  me  walk  home  with  you 
to-night.  Shall  I carry  your  bundle  ?” 

“Not  on  any  account,”  replies  Durdles,  ad- 
justing it.  4 4 Durdles  was  making  his  reflections 
here  when  you  come  up,  sir,  surrounded  by  his 
works,  like  a poplar  Author. — Your  own  broth- 
er-in-law ; ” inti-odticing  a sarcophagus  within 
the  railing,  white  and  cold  in  the  moonlight. 
“Mrs.  Sapsea;”  introducing  the  monument  of 
that  devoted  wife.  “Late  Incumbent;”  intro- 
ducing the  Reverend  Gentleman’s  broken  column. 

4 4 Departed  Assessed  Taxes ; ” introducing  a vase 
and  towel,  standing  on  what  might  represent  the 
cake  of  soap.  4 4 Former  pastry-cook  and  muffin- 
maker,  much  respected ;”  introducing  gravestone. 
“ All  safe  and  sound  here,  sir,  and  all  Durdles’s 
work ! Of  the  common  folk  that  is  merely  bun- 
dled up  in  turf  and  brambles,  the  less  said,  the 
better.  A poor  lot,  soon  forgot.  ” 

“This  creature,  Deputy,  is  behind  us,”  says 
Jasper,  looking  back.  “ Is  he  to  follow  us  ?” 

The  relations  between  Durdles  and  Deputy 
are  of  a capricious  kind ; for,  on  Durdles’s 
turning  himself  about  with  the  slow  gravity  of 
beery  soddenness,  Deputy  makes  a pretty  wide 
circuit  into  the  road,  and  stands  on  the  defens- 
ive. 

“You  never  cried  Widdy  Warning  before  you 
begun  to-night,”  says  Durdles,  unexpectedly  re- 
minded of,  or  imagining,  an  injury. 

“ Yer  lie,  I did,”  says  Deputy,  in  his  only  form 
of  polite  contradiction. 

44  Own  brother,  sir,”  observes  Durdles,  turning 
himself  about  again,  and  as  unexpectedly  forget- 
ting his  offence  as  he  had  recalled  or  conceived 
it ; “ own  brother  to  Peter  the  Wild  Boy ! But 
I gave  him  an  object  in  life.” 

“At  which  he  takes  aim?”  Mr.  Jasper  sug- 
gests. 

“That’s  it,  sir,”  returns  Durdles,  quite  satis- 


fied; “at  which  he  takes  aim.  I took  him  in 
hand  and  gave  him  an  object.  What  was  he  be- 
fore ? A destroyer.  What  work  did  he  do  ? 
Nothing  but  destruction.  What  did  he  earn  by 
it?  Short  terms  in  Cloisterham  Jail.  Not  a 
person,  not  a piece  of  property,  not  a winder,  not 
a horse,  nor  a dog,  nor  a cat,  nor  a bird,  nor  a 
fowl,  nor  a pig,  but  what  he  stoned,  for  want  of 
an  enlightened  object.  I put  that  enlightened 
object  before  him,  and  now  he  can  turn  his  hon- 
est half-penny  by  the  three  penn’orth  a week.  ” 

44 1 wonder  he  has  no  competitors.” 

“He  has  plenty,  Mr.  Jasper,  but  he  stones 
’em  all  away.  Now,  I don’t  know  what  this 
scheme  of  mine  comes  to, ’’pursues  Durdles,  con- 
sidering about  it  with  the  same  sodden  gravity ; 
44 1 don’t  know  what  you  may  precisely  call  it. 
It  ain’t  a sort  of  a — scheme  of  a — National  Ed- 
ucation ?” 

“I  should  say  not,”  replies  Jasper. 

44 / should  say  not,”  assents  Durdles;  “then 
we  won’t  try  to  give  it  a name.” 

“He  still  keeps  behind  us,”  repeats  Jasper, 
looking  over  his  shoulder ; “is  he  to  follow  us ?” 

44  We  can’t  help  going  round  by  the  Travellers’ 
Twopenny,  if  we  go  the  short  way,  which  is  the 
back  way,”  Durdles  answers,  “and  we’ll  drop 
him  there.” 

So  they  go  on ; Deputy,  as  a rear-rank  of  one, 
taking  open  order,  and  invading  the  silence  of 
the  hour  and  place  by  stoning  every  wall,  post, 
pillar,  and  other  inanimate  object,  by  the  desert- 
ed way. 

“Is  there  any  thing  new  down  in  the  crypt, 
Durdles?”  asks  John  Jasper. 

“Any  thing  old,  T think  you  mean,”  growls 
Durdles.  ^ ‘ It  ain  c a spot  for  novelty.” 

44  Any  new  discovery  on  your  part,  I meant.  ” 

44  There’s  a old  ’un  under  the  seventh  pillar  on 
the  left  as  you  go  down  the  broken  steps  of  the 
little  underground  chapel  as  formerly  was;  I make 
him  out  (so  fur  as  I’ve  made  him  out  yet)  to  be 
one  of  them  old  ’uns  with  a crook.  To  judge 
from  the  size  of  the  passages  in  the  walls,  and  of 
the  steps  and  doors,  by  which  they  come  and 
went,  them  crooks  must  have  been  a good  deal 
in  the  way  of  the  old  ’uns ! Two  on  ’em  meet- 
ing promiscuous  must  have  hitched  one  another 
by  the  mitre,  pretty  often,  1 should  say.” 

Without  any  endeavor  to  correct  the  literality 
of  this  opinion,  Jasper  surveys  his  companion — 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  old  mortar,  lime, 
and  stone  grit — as  though  he,  Jasper,  were  get- 
ting imbued  with  a romantic  interest  in  his  weird 
life. 

44  Yours  is  a curious  existence.” 

Without  furnishing  the  least  clew  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  he  receives  this  as  a compliment  or 
as  quite  the  reverse,  Durdles  gruffly  answers : 
44  Yours  is  another.  ” 

“Well!  Inasmuch  as  my  lot  is  cast  in  the 
same  old  earthy,  chilly,  never-changing  place. 
Yes.  But  there  is  much  more  mystery  and  in- 
terest in  your  connection  with  the  Cathedral 
than  in  mine.  Indeed,  I am  beginning  to  have 
some  idea  of  asking  you  to  take  me  on  as  a sort 
of  student,  or  free  ’prentice,  under  you,  and  to 
let  me  go  about  with  you  sometimes,  and  see 
some  of  those  odd  nooks  in  which  you  pass  your 
days.” 

The  Stony  One  replies,  in  a general  way,  All 
right.  Every  body  knows  where  to  find  Durdles, 
when  he’s  wanted.  Which,  if  not  strictly  true, 
is  approximately  so,  if  taken  to  express  that  Dur- 
dles may  always  be  found  in  a state  of  vagabond- 
age somewhere. 

“ What  I dwell  upon  most,”  says  Jasper,  pur- 
suing his  subject  of  romantic  interest,  “is  the 
remarkable  accuracy  with  which  you  would  seem 
to  find  out  where  people  are  buried. — What  is  the 
matter  ? That  bundle  is  in  your  way , let  me 
hold  it.” 

Durdles  has  stopped  and  backed  a little  (Dep- 
uty, attentive  to  all  his  movements,  immediately 
skirmishing  into  the  road)  and  was  looking  about 
for  some  ledge  or  corner  to  place  his  bundle  on, 
when  thus  relieved  of  it. 

“Just  you  give  me  my  hammer  out  of  that,” 
says  Durdles,  “ and  I’ll  show  you.” 

Clink,  clink.  And  his  hammer  is  handed 
him. 

“Now  lookee  here.  You  pitch  your  note, 
don’t  you,  Mr.  Jasper?” 

“Yes.” 

“Sol  sound  for  mine.  I take  my  hammer, 
and  I tap.  ” (Here  he  strikes  the  pavement,  and 
the  attentive  Deputy  skirmishes  at  a rather  wider 
range,  as  supposing  that  his  head  may  be  in  req- 
uisition.) “I  tap,  tap,  tap.  Solid!  I go  on 
tapping.  Solid  still ! Tap  again.  Halloa ! 
Hollow ! Tap  again,  persevering.  Solid  in  hol- 
low ! Tap,  tap,  tap,  to  try'  it  better.  Solid  in 
hollow ; and  inside  solid,  hollow  again ! There 
you  are ! Old  ’un  crumbled  away  in  stone  cof- 
fin, in  vault!” 


I “Astonishing!” 

“ I have  even  done  this,”  says  Durdles,  draw- 
ing out  his  two-foot  rule  (Deputy  meanwhile 
skirmishing  nearer,  as  suspecting  that  Treasure 
may  be  about  to  be  discovered,  which  may  some- 
how lead  to  his  own  enrichment,  and  the  delicious 
treat  of  the  discoverers  being  hanged  by  the  neck, 
on  his  evidence,  until  they  are  dead).  “Say 
that  hammer  of  mine’s  a wall— my  work.  Two ; 
four;  and  two  is  six,”  measuring  on  the  pave- 
ment. “Six  foot  inside  that  wall  is  Mrs.  Sap- 
sea. ” 

“Not  really  Mrs.  Sapsea?” 

“ Say  Mrs.  Sapsea.  Her  wall’s  thicker,  but 
say  Mrs.  Sapsea.  Durdles  taps  that  wall  rep- 
resented by  that  hammer  and  says,  after  good 
sounding:  ‘ Something  betwixt  us ! Sure  enough, 
some  rubbish  has  been  left  in  that  same  six-foot 
space  by  Durdles’s  men !” 

Jasper  opines  that  such  accuracy  “is  a gift.” 

44 1 wouldn’t  have  it  as  a gift,”  returns  Durdles, 
by  no  means  receiving  the  observation  in  good 
part.  “I  worked  it  out  for  myself.  Durdles 
comes  by  his  knowledge  through  grubbing  deep 
for  it,  and  having  it  up  by  the  roots  when  it  don’t 
want  to  come. — Halloa  you  Deputy!” 

“Widdy!”  is  Deputy’s  shrill  response,  stand- 
ing off  again. 

44  Catch  that  ha’penny.  And  don’t  let  me  see 
any  more  of  you  to-night,  after  we  come  to  the 
Travellers’  Twopenny.” 

44  Warning !”  returns  Deputy,  having  caught 
the  halfpenny,  and  appearing  by  this  mystic  word 
to  express  his  assent  to  the  arrangement. 

They  have  but  to  cross  what  was  once  the 
vineyard,  belonging  to  what  was  once  the  Mon- 
astery, to  come  into  the  narrow  back  lane  where- 
in stands  the  crazy  wooden  house  of  two  low  sto- 
ries currently  known  as  the  Travellers’  Twopen- 
ny : — a house  all  warped  and  distorted,  like  the 
morals  of  the  travellers,  with  scant  remains  of  a 
lattice- work  porch  over  the  door,  and  also  of  a 
rustic  fence  before  its  stamped-out  garden ; by 
reason  of  the  travellers  being  so  bound  to  the 
premises  by  a tender  sentiment  (or  so  fond  of 
having  a fire  by  the  roadside  in  the  course  of  the 
day),  that  they  never  can  be  persuaded  or  threat- 
ened into  departure,  without  violently  possessing 
themselves  of  some  wooden  forget-me-not,  and 
bearing  it  off. 

The  semblance  of  an  inn  is  attempted  to  be 
given  to  this  wretched  place  by  fragments  of  con- 
ventional red  curtaining  in  the  windows,  which 
rags  are  made  muddily  transparent  in  the  night- 
season  by  feeble  lights  of  rush  or  cotton  dip  burn- 
ing dully  in  the  close  air  of  the  inside.  As  Dur- 
dles and  Jasper  come  near,  they  are  addressed  by 
an  inscribed  paper  lantern  over  the  door,  setting 
forth  the  purport  of  the  house.  They  are  also 
addressed  by  some  half-dozen  other  hideous  small 
boys — whether  twopenny  lodgers  or  followers  or 
hangers-on  of  such,  who  knows! — who,  as  if  at- 
tracted by  some  carrion-scent  of  Deputy  in  the 
air,  start  into  the  moonlight,  as  vultures  might 
gather  in  the  desert,  and  instantly  fall  to  stoning 
him  and  one  another. 

44  Stop,  you  young  brutes,”  cries  Jasper,  angri- 
ly, “and  let  us  go  by  1” 

This  remonstrance  being  received  with  yells 
and  flying  stones,  according  to  a custom  of  late 
years  comfortably  established  among  the  police 
regulations  of  our  English  communities,  where 
Christians,  are  stoned  on  all  sides,  as  if  the  days 
of  St.  Stephen  were  revived,  Durdles  remarks  of 
the  young  savages  with  some  point,  that  4 4 they 
haven’t  got  an  object,”  and  leads  the  way  down 
the  lane. 

At  the  corner  of  the  lane,  Jasper,  hotly  eu- 
raged,  checks  hisY’ompanion  and  looks  back.  All 
is  silent.  Next  moment,  a stone  coming  rattling 
at  his  hat,  and  a distant  yell  of  “Wake-cock 
Warning !”  followed  by  a crow,  as  from  some  in-4 
fernally-hatched  Chanticleer,  apprising  him  un- 
der whose  victorious  fire  he  stands,  he  turns  the 
corner  into  safety,  and  takes  Durdles  home: 
Durdles  stumbling  among  the  litter  of  his  stony 
yard  as  if  he  were  going  to  turn  head  foremost 
into  one  of  the  unfinished  tombs. 

John  Jasper  returns  by  another  way  to  his 
gate-house,  and  entering  softly  with  his  key, 
finds  his  fire  still  burning.  He  takes  from  a 
locked  press  a peculiar-looking  pipe,  which  he 
fills — but  not  with  tobacco — and,  having  adjust- 
ed the  contents  of  the  bowl,  very  carefully,  with 
a little  instrument,  ascends  an  inner  staircase  of 
only  a few  steps,  leading  to  two  rooms.  One  of 
these  is  his  own  sleeping-chamber ; the  other,  is 
his  nephew’s.  There  is  a light  in  each. 

His  nephew  lies  asleep,  calm  and  untroubled. 
John  Jasper  stands  looking  down  upon  him,  his 
unlighted  pipe  in  his  hand,  for  some  time,  with  a 
fixed  and  deep  attention.  Then,  hushing  his 
footsteps,  he  passes  to  his  own  room,  lights  his 
pipe,  and  delivers  himself  to  the  Spectres  it  in- 
vokes at  midnight. 
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Draper’s  American  Civil  War. 

History  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By  John  William  Draper,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New 
York  ; Author  of  “ A Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,”  “ A History  of  the  In- 
tellectual Development  of  Europe,”  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  50  per  Vol. 


That  able  writer  and  profound  thinker,  Professor 
Draper,  in  his  interesting  and  instructive  works,  con- 
denses all  history  into  a theory  for  which  he  has  writ- 
ten these  works,  that  have  added  such  honor  to  his 
name  and  added  so  much  glory  and  just  renown  to 
American  literature.  -Speech  of  Vice-President  Schuy- 
ler Coi.fax,  Providence,  June  "Isth,  1869. 

No  other  book  on  American  history  is  so  calculated 
to  teach  important  lessons,  and  lead  to  sharp  observa- 
tions, wise  reflections,  as  this.  * * * Whatever  the  so- 
lution of  the  precise  causes,  physical  or  metaphysical, 
that  built  up  antagonistic  ideas  and  antagonistic  sys- 
tems in  the  North  and  the  South,  Dr.  Draper's  appre- 


ciation of  the  essence  of  those  distinctions — of  the  po- 
litical complications  they  drew  on,  of  the  passions  and 
convictions  they  engendered,  and  of  the  characters 
they  called  out  into  prominence— can  not  be  too  high- 
ly praised.  He  has  a fine,  sympathetic  imagination, 
which  enables  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  situation 
and  feelings  of  either  party  in  the  great  controversy. 
He  sums  up,  with  rare  fairness,  the  honest  complaints 
brought  by  the  one  against  the  other,  and  compre- 
hends why  they  were  felt  to  be  honest.  He  helps  to 
make  the  belligerent  sections  understand,  and  so  both 
pity  and  respect,  one  another.— Christian  Examiner. 


Smiles’s  Self-Help. 

Self-Help  ; with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Conduct,  and  Perseverance.  By 
Samuel  Smiles.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $i  oo. 

“Self-Help,"  which  has  just  been  translated  into  I application.  Those  who  wish  to  know  in  what  sort 
French,  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  confidence  in  one’s  of  school  men  are  formed— such  men,  we  mean,  as  Di- 
self, without  false  pride  and  without  depreciation  of  ogenes  sought  with  his  lantern— should  read  and  pon- 
others,  aud  for  the  nobility  of  labor  in  all  its  forms  of  | der  “ Self-Help.— La  Sentinelle  du  Jura. 


Tom  Brown’s  School  Days. 

By  An  Old  Boy.  New  Edition.  Beautifully  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hughes 
and  Sidney  Prior  Hall.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


“Among  books  written  especially  for  youth,  none 
have  achieved  greater  or  better -deserved  popularity 
than  ‘Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  at  Rugby.’  A new 
and  elegantly  - illustrated  edition  is  now  offered  to 
the  great  public  of  reading  boys  aud  girls,  whose 
general  verdict  in  its  favor  is  heartily  indorsed  by 
those  parents  who  desire  to  have  their  children’s  tastes 
formed  ou  pure  aud  healthful  models.  Tom  Brown, 
the  hero  of  this  book,  is  not  a sickly  little  saint,  who 


dies  early  of  precocious  piety ; but  a sturdy,  manly 
boy,  who  gets  into  scrapes  and  gets  punished  for  them, 
but,  having  a true  aud  generous  heart  and  an  amiable 
disposition,  he  makes  a brave  fight  against  his  faults, 
and  comes  out  all  right  in  the  end.  As  he  is  neither 
an  impossible  nor  a disagreeable  character,  young  peo- 
ple are  benefited  as  well  as  entertained  by  his  story, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  that  can  be  put  into 
their  hands.” 


Bazar  Book  of  Decorum. 

The  Bazar  Book  of  Decorum.  The  Care  of  the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette, 
and  Ceremonials.  i6mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 


“The  great  value  of  this  book  to  American  read- 
ers will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
useful  and  trustworthy  guide  in  matters  of  fashion- 
able etiquette,  but  also  in  those  that  make  up  the 
daily  round  of  social  and  domestic  life.  The  subject 
is  treated  with  a large  liberality  of  view  that  takes  in 
many  of  the  practical  questions  arising  in  every  grade 
of  society,  in  regard  to  dress,  food,  exercise,  daily 
habits  of  the  mind  and  body,  etc.  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  and  treats,  1st,  of  the  Care  of 
the  Person ; 2d,  of  Manners ; 3d,  of  Etiquette  aud  Cer- 


emonials. Under  each  head  is  given  a large  amount 
of  information  upon  points  often  unconsciously 
disregarded  by  Americans.  The  author  tells  ex- 
actly what  people  want  to  know  in  respect  to  giving 
breakfasts  and  dinners,  giving  aud  receiving  calls, 
evening  parties,  visits  of  ceremony,  addressing  notes, 
letters,  invitations,  etc.,  and  meets  an  acknowledged 
want  in  a very  practical  as  well  as  entertaining  man- 
ner. He  writes  in  a pleasant,  easy  style,  and  enlivens 
his  remarks  with  frequent  anecdotes  and  apt  illustra- 
1 tions.” 


M'Clintock  and  Strong’s  Cyclopaedia. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature.  By  R'  v. 
John  M'Clintock,  D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D.  With  Maps  and  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  To  be  completed  in  about  Six  Volumes,  Royal  8vo,  of 
about  One  Thousand  Pages  each.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  comprising  the  Let- 
ters A to  G,  are  now  ready.  The  remaining  Volumes  are  in  progress.  Price, 
per  Volume,  Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00 ; Half  Morocco,  $8  00.  Vol.  III. 
just  ready. 


It  will  interest  a large  portion  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic to  know  that  the  lamented  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
M’Clintook  will  occasion  no  delay  in  the  Publica- 
tion of  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  “ Cijcloptedia 
of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  deceased,  with 
the  able  co-operation  of  Dr.  Strong.  The  main  body 
of  this  important  contribution  to  religious  litera- 
ture was  prepared  before  the  first  page  was  put  in 
type  ; and  the  several  articles  now  require  only  to  be 
revised,  to  add  the  results  of  fresh  researches  and  dis- 
coveries iu  scholarship,  as  the  several  volumes  go  to 
press.  In  this  labor  Dr.  Strong  has  the  assistance  of  , 
many  able  and  accomplished  scholars,  belonging  to  | 


different  denominations,  and  nothing  will  be  left  un- 
done to  secure  the  utmost  thoroughness  and  accuracy 
on  every  page  of  the  work.  The  third  volume,  now 
ready  for  publication,  exhausts  the  letter  G ; aud  about 
three  volumes  more  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
alphabet.  The  whole  work,  thus  comprised  within  six 
or  seven  convenient  volumes,  will  form  the  most  im- 
portant and  compact  library  of  reference  in  the  En- 
glish language  for  the  student  of  the  Bible,  in  accuracy 
of  scholarship,  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  aud  full- 
ness of  detail  and  illustration,  far  surpassing  every 
former  work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  Europe  or 
America. 


Winchell’s  Sketches  of  Creation. 


Sketches  of  Creation  : a Popular  View  of  some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of 
the  Sciences  in  reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  Together 
with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Science  respecting  the  Primordial 
Condition  and  the  Ultimate  Destiny  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System.  By 
Alexander  Winchell,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Survey. 
With  Illustrations.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 


A popular  account  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  of 
geology  in  an  easy,  readable  sty'e,  suited  for  all  class- 
es. While  faithful  to  science,  it  reverential  to  relig- 
ion and  the  Bible,  so  that  the  C istian  meets  with  no 
sneers  at  theology  or  miracles,  jilt  with  a devout  rec- 
ognition of  God  as  the  author  of  the  system  of  nature. 
* * * One  charm  of  the  work  is  that  it  treats  largely 
of  American  localities  and  phenomena,  thus  instruct- 
ing the  people  concerning  their  own  country.— Advance. 

Shows  large  knowledge,  and  is  written  with  an  elo- 
quence that  glows  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  His 
pen  pictures  are  so  striking  that  there  seems  little 
need  of  illustrations ; but  these  are  so  numerous  and 
interesting  that  they  make  the  book  additionally  at- 
tractive.—Boston  Correspondent  of  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 


Professor  Winchell  presents  a popular  view  of 
some  of  the  important  discoveries  aud  conclusions 
of  modern  science,  and  has  succeeded  in  making 
a book  of  much  interest.  There  are  very  many  per- 
sons who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  origin,  con- 
struction, and  development  of  the  earth  and  of  its  re- 
lations to  the  other  bodies  in  the  solar  system,  yet 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  patience  to  master  the 
details  of  the  subject.  Those  details  so  burden  ordi- 
nary geological  treatises  that  this  class  of  inquirers  is 
repelled  from  their  study.  They  will  find  this  sum- 
mary of  the  matter  better  adapted  to  their  purpose 
than  almost  any  thing  else  that  has  appeared.— Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


Orton’s  Andes  and  the  Amazon. 


The  Andes  and  the  Amazon ; or,  Across  the  Continent  of  South  America. 
By  James  Orton,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia.  With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and  numer- 
ous Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 


A more  charming- book  of  travel  than  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Orton  on  the  Equatorial  regions  of  South  Amer- 
ica has  not  appeared  for  years,  in  England  or  America. 
A man  of  thorough  scientific  attainments,  he  is  yet  not 
so  wholly  absorbed  in  his  observations  of  natural  phe- 
nomena as  to  lose  sight  of  those  phases  of  social  life 
under  an  effete  civilization  which  the  reader  most  de- 
sires to  have  presented  to  him;  nor  does  any  aspect 
of  beauty  in  the  passing  cloud  or  the  glittering  mount- 
ain peak  escape  nitn. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

In  July,  1867,  a scientific  expedition,  consisting  of 
Col.  Staunton,  of  Ingham  University,  Leroy,  N.T. ; F. 
S.  Williams,  Esq.,  ofAlbany ; P.  V.  Myers  aud  A.  Busb- 
nell,  of  Williams  College,  and  Prof.  James  Orton,  of 
Vassar  College,  left  New  York  City  to  explore  the 
Equatorial  regions  of  South  America.  This  exploring 
expedition  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smith- 


sonian Institution.  The  explorers  went  by  way  of 
Panama  to  Paita,  in  Northern  Peru,  and  then  to  Quito 
by  way  of  Guayaquil.  After  exploring  the  elevated 
Andean  Valley  in  which  it  is  situated,  they  went  over 
the  Western  Cordilleras  aud  through  the  primeval  for- 
est, on  foot,  to  Napo,  and  then  down  the  Rio  Napo  to 
Pebas,  on  the  great  river.  From  Pebas  they  went  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  by  steamer.  The  expedition  reach- 
ed Guayaquil  July  19, 1867,  making  its  journey  across 
the  continent  to  Para.  Iu  the  volume  before  us  we 
have  Prof.  Orton’s  record  of  the  observations,  adven- 
tures, and  scientific  researches  of  this  party  during 
their  journey  across  the  Andes  and  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Amazon.  He  has  done  his  work  well,  and  the 
book  contains  a more  accurate  and  complete  account 
of  the  regions  through  which  they  traveled  than  can 
be  found  m any  other  single  volume.—  Worcester  Spy. 


Tennyson’s  Poetical  Works. 

Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits.  Twenty-fifth  Thousand.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 


The  print  is  clear  and  excellent ; the  paper  is  good , 
the  volume  has  illustrations  from  Dor6,  Millais,  and 
other  great  artists.  Really,  the  edition  is  a sort  of 
prodigy  in  its  way  .—Independent. 

Those  who  want  a perfect  and  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  great  English  Poet  Laureate  should 
purchase  the  Harper  edition.— Troy  Budget 


A marvel  of  cheapness.—  The  Christian  Era. 

The  whole  get-up  and  style  of  this  edition  are  ad- 
mirable, and  we  are  sure  it  will  he  a welcome  addition 
to  every  book-case,  large  or  small.  But  the  marvel- 
ous thing  about  it  is  the  price,  which  is  only  one  dol- 
lar for  the  handsome  cloth  binding.—  Tribune  (Wil- 
mington, Del.)  • 


Sulphur -Cure  for  Vines  and  Fruit-Trees. 

Hand-Book  of  the  Sulphur-Cure,  as  applicable  to  the  Vine  Disease  in  Amer- 
ica, and  Diseases  of  Apple  and  o her  Fruit  Trees.  By  William  J.  Flagg, 
Author  of  “ Three  Seasons  in  European  Vineyards.”  i2mo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


Memoir  of  Dr.  Scudder,  Thirty-six  Years  Missionary  to  India. 

Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Scudder,  M.D.,  Thirty-six  Years  Missionary  in  India. 
By  Rev.  J.  B.  Waterbury,  D.D.  Portrait.  i2mo,  Cloth.  ( Just  Ready.) 
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The  Life  of  Count  Bismarck, 


Private  and  Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ancestry.  By  Dr. 
9 George  Hesekiel.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Explan- 
atory Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.  S.  A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth.  ( Just  Ready.) 


A very  complete  account  of  the  personal  aud  politi- 
cal character  of  Bismarck,  and  a considerable  contri- 
bution to  contemporary  .history.  —Morning  Post. 

The  volume  presents  us  with  a clear  and  harmoni- 
ous view  of  the  character  of  the  Prussian  statesman, 
* * * and  we  very  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  En- 
glish reader. — Edinburgh  Evening  Courant. 


The  book  photographs  the  man.— Scotsman. 

The  history  of  a man’s  life  before  he  dies  is  a book 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  one  which  will  seldom  bear 
publication.  It  is  one  evidence  of  the  value  of  a man 
that  his  character  will  stand  so  severe  a test.— Ob- 
server (London). 


Journal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Visit  to  the  East. 


Journal  of  a Visit  to  Egypt,  Constantinople,  the  Crimea,  Greece,  &c.,  in  the 
Suite  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  William  Grey. 
1 2 mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


“It  is  rare  that  one  has  the  privilege  of  traveling 
with  royalty,  and  witnessing  how  kings  and  princes 
conduct  themselves  when  relieved  from  the  restraints 
of  court  etiquette.  This  privilege  is  accorded  to  the 
general  reader  in  this  book,  which  would  be  exceed- 
ingly entertaining  irrespective  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  called  it  forth.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Grey 
was  a compagnon  de  voyage  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
in  her  recent  Eastern  tour,  and  kept  a daily  journal 


of  their  experiences  for  her  family  friends  at  home. 
She  writes  with  a colloquial  frankness,  and  with  an 
innocence  of  any  possibility  of  future  publication, 
which  give  to  her  pages  a peculiar  charm.  The  vol- 
ume affords  at  once  the  most  charming  insight  into 
the  interior  life  of  royalty,  and  a very  graphic  picture 
of  the  Orient— a book  which,  without  the  least  affec- 
tation of  fine  writing,  possesses  a good  deal  which  is  of 
unusual  excellence  by  reason  of  its  very  simplicity.” 


Lord  Lytton’s  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace.  A Metrical  Translation  into  English. 
With  Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  Lord  Lytton.  With  Latin  Text 
from  the  Editions  of  Orelli,  Macleane,  and  Yonge.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


It  exhibits  throughout  a painstaking  endeavor  to 
render  the  graceful  song  of  the  Roman  lyrist  into 
rhymeless  measures  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice 
of  literal  accuracy ; and  we  think  in  reproducing  that 
eurtoea  felioitas  verborum  for  which  Horace  is  so  justly 
famous,  he  has  fija^ueuty  been  more  successful  than 


any  previous  translators.  * * * The  first  thing  which 
strikes  us  is  the  literalness  and  verbal  accuracy  of 
the  translations ; and  we  notice  with  pleasure  how 
frequently  Lord  Lytton  has  successfully  imitated  that 
terseness  which  he  praises  so  much  in  the  Roman  poet, 
— Examiner  and  London  Review. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  By  Cuarles 
Reade,  Author  of  “Hard  Cash,”  “Griffith  Gaunt," 
&c.,  &c.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  (Nearly  Ready.) 
From  the  Author's  early  sheets,  by  arrangement  with 
Messrs.  Sheldon  & Co.  75  cents. 


A BRAVE  LADY.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper, 
$1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  50. 

DE  BEN  HAM  S VOW.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Au- 
thor of  “Barbara's  History,”  “Half  a Million  of 
Money,”  “Miss Carew,”  &c.,  Ac.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Paper,  76  cents. 

BAFFLED  ; or,  Michael  Brand’s  Wrong.  By  Julia 
Goddard,  Author  of  “Joyce  Dormer’s  Story,"  “ The 
Search  for  the  Oral,”  &c.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper, 
75  cents. 

THE  RULE  OF  THE  MONK  ; or,  Rome  In  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  General  Garibaldi.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

KITTY.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards,  Anthor  of  “Doc- 
tor Jacob,"  “A  Winter  with  the  Swallows,"  Ac. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


MISS  VAN  KORTLAND.  By  the  Anthor  of  “My 
Daughter  Elinor."  8vo,  Paper,  $1 00.  (Nearly  Ready.) 

BENEATH  THE  WHEELS.  By  the  Author  of 
“Olive  Varcoe,"  “Patience  Caerhydon,"  “Simple 
as  a Dove,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents.  (Shortly.) 

THE  UNKIND  WORD,  and  Other  Stories.  By  the 
Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c.,  &c. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

SO  RUNS  THE  WORLD  AWAY.  By  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Steele,  Author  of  “ Gardenhurst."  8vo,  Paper,  5t> 
cents. 

ONLY  HERSELF.  By  Annie  Thomas,  Anthor  of 
“ False  Colors,”  “Denis  Donne,”  “Playing  for  High 
Stakes,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

UNDER  FOOT.  By  Alton  Clyde,  Author  of  “Mag- 
gie Lynne.”  Illnstrated.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

BOUND  TO  JOHN  COMPANY;  or,  The  Adven- 
tures and  Misadventures  of  Robert  Ainsleigh.  Il- 
lnstrated. 8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

HIRELL.  By  the  Author  of  “Abel  Drake’s  Wife," 
“Bound  to  the  Wheel,"  “Martin  Pole,"  &c.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  any  of  the  above  works  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part 
rfth.  UmUdSlaU,, 
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• SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
_$4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S70,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


said  that  one  day  Lafontaine,  who  had  been  play- 
ing with  great  success,  called  on  the  old  hero 
and  begged  his  counsels. 

* * What  counsels  would  you  have  me  give 
yon?”  Frederick  asked.  “The  first  person  you 
happen  to  meet,  if  joyful  or  sad,  and  provided  he 
manifest  his  sorrow  or  his  joy,  will  give  you  more 
valuable  hints  than  mine."  * 

1 ‘ Nevertheless — ” 


ready  to  give  the  usual  kiss.  You  open  the  door 
and  enter;  your  wife  is  not  there.  You  look 
about  you,  and  find,  on  a table,  a letter,  in  which 
she  tells  you  that  she  has  left  you,  that  she  will 
never  return,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  search  after 
her  retreat.  Here  is  a situation.  How  will  you 
render  it  ? Try  it.  I am  all  attention.” 

Frederick  Lemaitre,  quietly  seated  on  his  chair, 
regarded  M.  Lafontaine,  who  hesitated  a little, 
feeling  nervous  in 
the  great  artist’s 
- - - — ■ presence.  Perhaps 

,ie  was  als0  takeu 
by  surprise.  Ab- 
rupt  modes  of 
teaching,  like  this, 
are  unknown  in  the 
i schools  of  declama- 

with'  the  gesture 
rather  than  the  soul 

walking  more  than 

like  Frederick,  take 
the  bull  by  the 
horns,  or  rather 

n°Sdrick  Le- 
maitre rose  from 
his  seat.  “Look,” 
he  said  to  Lafon- 
taine, “how  I 
should  do  it ! ’’ 

' i'll"":  "'*tk  a 

II  I III  I'  derick  did  not  utter 

III  I tk*s  was  cxPrcsse(l 

II  I by  his  unaided  pan- 

««  |l  I tom‘rae-  goes 

| gone  out?  He  sits 
I H down;  he  will  wait 

I 1 for  ber.  He  takes 

1 up  a newspaper  to 

Hut  what  is  that 
letter  011  tlic  side- 
table  in  the  cor- 
I ner?  A letter;  and 

I a letter  from  her! 

I Why  should  she 

write?  What  need 
can  she  have  to 
write?  The  hus- 
band  changes  coun- 
tenance. Heguess- 
Qriainal  from  es  some  misfortune. 


“We  artists  find  only  one  true  teacher,  and 
this  is  our  own  proper  heart.  Come,  ’’  continued 
Frederick,  “ you  wish  me  to  give  you  a lesson. 
So  be  it ; you  shall  have  your  lesson.  Very  well. 
You  are  returning  home  in  good  spirits,  satisfied 
with  every  thing,  after  a pleasant  evening,  a din- 
ner with  friends — never  mind  what.  You  mount 
the  staircase,  smiling,  before  you  see  her,  at  your 
wife,  who  is  awaiting  yon  with  open  arms,  and 


THE  ACTOR’S  LESSON. 


The  most  admired  and  idolized  of  all  French 
living  actors  is  Frede'rick  Lemaitre,  often  spoken 
of  affectionately  as  plain  Frede'rick.  He  touches 
nothing  that  he  does  not  adorn,  even  the  stran- 
gest absurdities  and  incongruities;  witness  his 
performance  of  Fere  Gachette  at  the  Folies-Dra- 
matiques,  in  1867.  Such  a drama  would  never 
enter  your  head — 
such  a promising 
glut  of  crimes  and 
corpses.  It  was  a 
posthumous  piece 
which  would  never 
have  been  played 
had  its  author, 

Paulin  Deslandes, 
still  survived;  but 
there  was  his  fami- 
ly to  be  assisted, 
and  certainly  it 
would  have  been  a 
pity  to  lose  one  of 
Frederick’s  most 
striking  creations. 

Paulin  Deslandes 
was  a man  of  talent 
who,  in  the  popular 
drama,  more  than 
once  touched  the 
right  note.  This 
“ Pfere  Gachette” 
was  found  in  his 
drawer,  and  they 
determined  to  act 
it.  They  polished 
it  up,  remodeled 
the  frame  - work, 
and,  in  short,  tried 
to  render  it  passa- 
ble, presentable  — 
no  very  easy  task. 

Luckily,  a great 
actor  was  at  their 
disposal,  Frederick 
Lemai  tre,  who  wea- 
thered the  storm. 

A man  of  genius, 
like  him,  fixes  all 
our  attention  upon 
himself,  and  causes 
his  surroundings  to 
be  forgotten.  Fre- 
derick is  the  soul  of 
this  crazy  drama. 

In  his  hands  im- 
possibilities become 
probable,  absurdi- 
ties superb,  and 
the  ridiculous  story 
haunts  and  worries 
you  like«an  actual 
occurrence. 

The  great  power 
of  Frederick  lies  in 
his  continual  and 
conscientious  truth- 
fulness — truth  in 
his  passion,  truth 
both  in  his  comic 
and  his  grander 
scenes.  There  is 
not  one  of  those 
striking  gestures, 
which  surprise  you 
by  their  emphasis, 
which  has  not  been 
studied  and  copied 
from  nature.  He 
is  a dramatic  gen- 
ius born,  not  full 
armed,  like  Miner- 
va, from  Jupiter’s 
brain,  but  who  has 
armed  himself,  lit- 
tle by  little,  with  all 
the  feverish  sorrows 
in  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  the  dra- 
mas of  real  life  that 
have  fallen  in  his 
way.  His  only  pro- 
fessor has  been,  in 
fact,  life.  His  con- 
servatoire is  the 
street  or  the  sa- 
loon, any  place 
where  the  colli- 
sions of  love  and 
hate  cause  passion 
to  flash  out  like 
lightning.  It  is 
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Yes;  there  is  misfortune  in  that  letter.  He 
takes  it,  turns  it  about,  dares  not  open  it.  He 
reads  it,  and  falls  in  a fainting  fit. 

These,  my  good  friend,  are  the  only  coun- 
sels I can  give  you,”  said  Frederick,  rising. 
“ Lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and  listen  to  its 
beating's.” 


GRANDMAMMA. 

[Sed  Illustration  on  First  Page.] 

Ay  ! ’twas  very  long  ago, 

That  my  grandmamma  sat  so 
By  the  oriel  that  dreary  morning  with  her  head  half 
turned  to  see, 

Where  across  the  oaken  floor 

Of  the  sunlit  corridor 

Came  a visitor,  unconscious,  Binging  with  a boyish 
glee. 

That  was  grandpapa  who  came; 

She  had  only  heard  his  name, 

He  had  her  face  commended,  but  had  seen  it  not  till 
then ; 

She  was  glowing  with  her  ride, 

He  was  blushing,  half  in  pride, 

Angry  with  himself  for  feeling  shyest  of  all  bashful 
men. 

It  was  very  long  ago, 

Yet  I like  to  hear  it  so— 

How  they  met  that  bright  May  morning  in  a summer 
long  passed  by. 

Were  her  eyes  not  sunny  brown? 

Frank,  when  you  come  next  to  town, 

I will  show  you  grandpapa,  they’ve  his  portrait— such 
a brow,  and  such  an  eye ! 
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THE  REAL  ENEMY. 

THE  late  Convention  in  Albany  to  protest 
against  any  sectarian  use  of  the  State  funds 
shows  how  deep  the  interest  is,  and  how  sensi- 
tive is  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject.  There 
is,  however,  a great  deal  of  cross-firing  in  the 
skirmish.  The  disposition  to  assault  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  as  such,  for  instance,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  cross-firing.  The  question  is  not 
in  the  least  theological ; it  is  exclusively  po- 
litical. It  is  not  whether  Roman  Catholics  are 
more  or  less  Christians  than  other  sects ; nor 
whether  they  have  persecuted  more  or  less 
than  others ; nor  whether  the  theory  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  essentially  hos- 
tile to  the  American  political  system ; but  sim- 
ply and  only  whether  Church  and  State  shall  be 
kept  absolutely  independent  of  each  other.  If 
the  debate  should  degenerate  into  a squabble 
between  sects,  the  Roman  Catholics  will  be 
quite  able  to  give  blows,  as  well  as  to  take 
them.  American  citizens  may  hold  to  what 
religious  faith  they  will,  and  the  Government 
will  defend  their  equal  rights  with  all  others. 
But  American  citizens  who,  in  the  interest  of  a 
sect,  attack  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Government,  must  be  met  and  exposed 
at  the  beginning  of  their  enterprise. 

It  is  this  attack  which  is  made  by  the  de- 
mand for  the  sectarian  division  of  the  public 
money.  And  the  plea  upon  which  it  was  first 
urged  is  not  valid.  It  was  said  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  that  the  schools  as  conducted 
were  sectarian,  and  that  it  was  plainly  unfair  to 
tax  for  sectarian  schools.  They  therefore  de- 
manded a division  of  the  public  school  money 
\n  proportion  to  the  number  of  each  sect.  Now 
if  what  they  alleged  were  true,  the  remedy  pro- 
posed was  absurd.  What  was  needed  was  not 
to  destroy  a vital  principle  of  our  polity,  but  to 
correct  the  abuse.  If  any  public  school  was 
sectarian  it  violated  the  cardinal  condition  of 
the  school  system,  and  the  necessary  measure 
was  obvious.  It  was  simply  to  remove  the  cause 
of  just  complaint,  not  to  abolish  the  system. 

The  plea  by  which  the  Roman  clergy  sought 
to  sustain  their  charge  was  that  the  Bible,  as 
read  in  some  of  the  schools,  was,  in  their  view, 
a sectarian  book.  Of  course  it  is  no  answer  to 
the  plea  for  other  sects,  who  may  be  numer- 
ically in  the  majority,  to  reply  that  they  don’t 
think  so.  We  must  remember  that  to  the 
American  citizen  who  Is  a Jew  Christianity  it- 
self is  a mere  sect,  and  the  Jews  have  precisely 
the  same  rights  as  the  rest  of  us.  Ours  is  not 
a Protestant  Christian  government : as  a gov- 
ernment it  supports  no  religion,  but  equally 
protects  the  supporters  of  all  religions.  The 
Jew,  the  Mohammedan,  the  man  who  professes 
a general  unbelief— so  long  as  they  all  keep  the 
peace  and  violate  no  law — stand  in  the  regard 
of  the  government  side  by  side  with  Universal- 
ists,  Romanists,  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, and  the  members  of  all  other  sects.  The 
Jew,  for  instance,  does  not  believe  that  the 
New  Testament  is  a divinely-inspired  book. 
Can  the  majority  rightfully  compel  him  to  sup- 
port schools  in  which,  under  pretense  of  secu- 
lar instruction,  this  book  is  read  to  his  children 
as  of  supernatural  authority  ? Is  this  a point 
upon  which  the  will  of  the  mere  majority  ought 
to  prevail  ? 

If  we  establish  secular  schools,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a general  tax,  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
by  what  right  do  we  obtrude  into  them  the  re- 
ligious views  of  the  majority?  In  every  lit- 
tle village  in  the  country  there  are  Method- 
ists, Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists. 
Let  us  suppose  ttat  ^hey^igrge^to  pay  for  a 


school  for  the  secular  instruction  of  all  their 
children.  But  the  Baptists  are  two  to  one  in 
nuiftbers.  May  they,  therefore  introduce  the 
reading  of  Baptist  books  as  part  of  the  system 
of  instruction?  Will  not  the  Methodists  very 
properly  say,  “ If  Baptist  books  are  to  be  read 
on  Monday,  we  insist  that  Methodist  books  shall 
be  read  on  Tuesday,  or  we  will  withdraw  from 
the  agreement  ?”  And  is  not  the  only  rightful 
solution  of  the  difficulty  to  resolve  that  the 
school  is  not  intended  to  teach  Baptist  or  Meth- 
odist views,  and  therefore  no  such  books  shall 
be  read  ? 

But  when  the  good  sense  of  the  country  met 
the  plea  of  the  Roman  clergy  by  this  simple 
statement  of  the  case,  the  clergy  immediately 
showed  that  their  outcry  against  the  Bible  was 
a pretense  only,  by  declaring  that  the  removal 
of  the  Bible  would  not  satisfy  them.  Their 
real  objection  was  of  another  kind.  “ A Cath- 
olic Priest”  wrote  to  the  Boston  Advertiser  last 
November:  “Catholics  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  public  schools  even  if  the  Protestant 
Bible  and  every  vestige  of  religious  teaching 
were  banished  from  them;”  and  he  proceeded 
to  say  that  Protestants  ought  to  have  their 
schools  and  Catholics  theirs.  The  Rev.  Thom- 
as Preston,  in  his  discourse  upon  the  question, 
says:  “The  exclusion  of  the  Bible  would  not 
render  the  common  schools  satisfactory  to  us ; 
for  this  alone  would  not  make  them  non-secta- 
rian  No  schools  will  satisfy  us  but  those  in 

which  we  can  teach  our  religion.”  Thus  the 
point  of  the  Roman  Catholic  assault  is  not  the 
Bible  in  the  schools,  but  the  fact  that  the  schools 
do  not  teach  religion.  And  the  question,  there- 
fore, is,  shall  the  public  schools  teach  religion  ? 

Manifestly  that  is  impossible,  because  the 
next  question  is,  what  religion?  And  to  that 
there  will  be  as  many  answers  as  there  are 
sects.  To  demand  it,  therefore,  is  to  demand, 
as  the  Roman  priesthood  does  demand,  that  the 
school  money  be  dividecUamong  the  sects,  and 
the  American  common  school  system  be  aban- 
doned. Now  the  State  supports  schools  as  a 
part  of  its  police,  and  for  no  other  reason.  It 
leaves  religious  instruction  to  the  parent,  to  the 
Church,  and  to  the  Sunday-school.  To  allege 
that  the  public  school  is  “irreligious”  because 
it  does  not  directly  teach  the  religious  tenets 
of  some  sect — the  Roman  Catholic,  for  instance 
— is  as  laughable  as  to  say  that  a public  gym- 
nasium or  a public  bath  is  irreligious.  The 
object  of  the  gymnasium  is  muscular  exercise, 
and  that  of  the  bath  cleanliness,  just  as  that 
of  the  public  school  is  elementary  secular  in- 
struction, and  that  of  a Sunday-school  religious 
instruction.  To  abandon  our  present  school 
system  in  order  to  ally  Church  with  State  by  a 
sectarian  division  of  the  public  money  is  to  in- 
vite the  fury  of  religious  rancor  and  the  con- 
test of  sectarian  hate  in  a country  which  owes 
very  much  of  its  prosperity  and  intelligence  to 
the  rigorous  separation  of  the  two.  Let  each 
sect,  with  its  own  influence  and  its  own  money, 
do  what  it  lawfully  chooses;  but  let  all  sects 
sternly  insist  that  the  State  shall  be  non-secta- 
rian. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  C^SARISM. 

If  a man  has  made  up  his  mind  that  Louis 
Napoleon  is  Satan,  he  will  have  a very  simple 
key  to  French  politics.  Or  if*  on  the  other 
hand,  he  really  believes  that  the  French  people 
intelligently  and  spontaneously  elected  Louis 
Napoleon  Emperor,  he  will  upon  that  readily 
explain  all  political  events  in  France.  The 
facts  in  the  mean  while  seem  to  show  that  Na- 
poleon is  a man  who  came  unscrupulously  to 
an  imperial  throne,  and  whose  word  can  not, 
of  itself  and  unsustained  by  circumstances,  be 
safely  trusted. 

But  it  is  very  clear  that,  after  a trial  of  eight- 
een years,  he  is  convinced  that  the  Empire,  as 
he  conceived  and  has  sought  to  practice  it — 
an  old-fashioned  empire — is  ^yholly  impractica- 
ble. It  is  a candle  after  daybreak,  neither 
beautiful  nor  useful.  He  has  recently  decided, 
therefore,  to  save  as  much  of  an  empire  and  of 
the  imperial  chances  of  his  heirs  as  possible. 
To  do  this  he  must,  of  course,  introduce  a con- 
stitutional form.  But  to  expect  him  to  estab- 
lish a Republic,  in  which  he  might  not  even  be 
nominated  for  constable,  is  hardly  sagacious. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  undoubtedly  just  as  self- 
ish, just  as  unscrupulous,  and  just  as  unvera- 
cious  as  ever.  But  his  good  faith  in  the  meas- 
ures he  has  recently  proposed  may  be  trusted, 
because  obviously  they  are  for  his  interest. 
Discontent  in  France  is  chronic,  and  certainly 
not  unnatural.  The  glamour  of  the  Empire 
has  vanished.  But  sensible  Frenchmen  know 
and  Louis  Napoleon  knows  that  a revolution 
is  a movement  of  very  uncertain  issue.  Such 
Frenchmen  are  loth  to  appeal  to  it.  But  they 
are  aware  of  the  discontent,  and  so  is  ho.  He, 
therefore,  proposes  a compromise  to  retain  their 
support  and  bis  own  throne.  This  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  recent  proposition.  It  is  a lib- 
eral change  of  the  Constitution.  It  makes  the 
fundamental  law  accord  still  more  with  the 
forms  of  freer  governments.  Under  the  recent 
system  the  Senate  was  the  ruling  power  in  the 
Legislature,  and  the  Emperor  controlled  the 
Senate.  But  he  now  proposes  that  the  Lower 
House,  to  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  shall 
| originate  laws  and  taxes ; and  the  power  of  the 


Senate  over  the  Lower  House  and  the  Consti- 
tution is  abolished.  The  ministry  is  responsi- 
ble, although  the  same  section  which  declares 
this  vaguely  states  that  they  depend  solely  upon 
the  Emperor. 

So  far  this  is  like  other  constitutional  mo- 
narchical governments.  But  now  comes  the 
extraordinary  provision  which  leaves  the  Em- 
peror an  indefinable  power.  “ The  Constitution 
can  only  be  modified  by  the  people  on  the  prop.- 
osition  of  the  Emperor.”  This  right  of  appeal 
is  unconditional.  The  Emperor  may  propose 
the  abolition  of  the  Legislature  and  a return  to 
absolute  personal  government,  and  his  Minis- 
ters and  the  Legislature  must  be  silent.  But 
if  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  make,  nor  that 
the  people  would  sustain,  such  a proposition, 
yet  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  impossi- 
ble except  by  his  will.  The  Empire  is  made 
permanent  until  the  Emperor  proposes  its  dis- 
solution, or  until  a revolution  overthrows  it. 
The  wisest  heads  in  France  may  see  the  vital 
necessity  of  constitutional  change.  They  may 
persuade  the  country ; but  until  they  can  per- 
suade the  Emperor,  the  change  can  not  be  law- 
fully made.  This  is  a vague  and  immense  per- 
il. In  this  country,  if  we  had  a similar  provi- 
sion, we  might  assume  that  the  President,  elect- 
ed by  a party,  would  propose  to  the  country  any 
amendment  that  the  party  thought  desirable. 
But  the  Emperor  is  not  elected.  He  is  heredi- 
tary. He  is  for  life,  and  he  is  amenable  to  no 
one. 

Under  the  ordinary  constitutional  form  a 
popular  government  is  practicable  even  in  a 
monarchy.  If,  for  instance,  there  were  as  gen- 
eral a suffrage  in  England  as  there  is  in  this 
country,  the  popular  will  would  be  felt  more 
immediately  than  it  is  here.  But  a Constitu- 
tion which  is  changeable  only  upon  the  propo- 
sition of  the  sovereign,  is  not  a popular  Consti- 
tution, and  progress  is  possible  under  it  only 
as  fast  and  as  far  as  he  chooses.  This  was  well 
enough  when  the  system  was  that  of  personal 
government,  as  it  has  been  since  the  coup  d’etat. 
But  it  can  not  be  satisfactory  to  intelligent 
Frenchmen  who  do  not  wish  revolution,  but 
who  do  wish  that  the  lawful  steps  of  political 
progress  shall  not  depend  upon  the  whim  of  an 
Emperor. 

The  election  of  representatives  to  initiate 
laws  and  to  lay  the  taxes,  a ministry  respons- 
ible to  the  majority  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  power  of  the  Senate — the  creat- 
ure of  the  Emperor — over  the  Lower  House 
and  the  Constitution,  are  all  great  gains.  But 
here  the  divergence  begins.  The  Emperor  con- 
siders himself.  The  opposition  consider  the 
people.  The  Emperor  says : “ I will  change 
the  Constitution  as  my  conception  of  my  own 
necessities  and  interest  dictates.”  The  oppo- 
sition says : “ The  people  should  have  the  pow- 
er to  change  the  fundamental  law  whenever 
their  welfare  requires."  If  the  Emperor  should 
concede  this,  the  people  might  require  him  to 
retire  to-morrow.  But  until  he  concedes  this 
he  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a Constitution- 
al Emperor. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  TAX  ON  STATE 
BANK  CIRCULATION. 

There  is  a combined  effort  on  foot  to  repeal 
the  tax  imposed  by  the  General  Government 
which  has  not  only  operated  to  destroy  the 
vicious  circulation  of  the  old  State  bank  system, 
but  to  give  us  one  in  its  place  of  improved  if 
not  of  uniform  credit.  The  change  should  be 
firmly  resisted  by  Congress  and  the  people. 

The  right  to  impose  this  tax  assumes  the 
supremacy  of  the  General  Government  in  pro- 
viding a circulating  medium.  Although  the 
States  exercised  this  power  for  many  years,  re- 
cent events  have  shown  that  it  was  a clear  vio- 
lation of  fundamental  principles. 

At  the  outset  of  the  recent  war  the  alterna- 
tive presented  to  the  nation  was  this : whether 
to  rely  on  the  State  banks  in  the  multitudinous 
financial  operations  that  grew  out  of  the  con- 
test, or  to  devise  a national  system.  After  the 
suspension  of  the  banks  on  the  31st  December, 
1861,  they  undoubtedly  aspired  to  become  the 
fiscal  agents  of  the  Government.  The  Sub- 
treasury act  prevented  any  arrangement  of  this 
character  without  the  action  of  Congress,  but  a 
proposition  to  repeal  the  Sub-treasury  act  and 
devolve  the  duties  of  a fiscal  agent  upon  thp 
banks  was  made  at  the  time  under  imposing 
auspices.  The  arrangement  would  have  in- 
volved the  use  by  the  Government  of  the  irre- 
deemable currency  of  State  banks,  largely  aug- 
mented in  volume  to  meet  a vast  expenditure. 
The  institutions  which  aimed  at  occupying  this 
confidential  position  were  in  no  degree  respons- 
ible to  the  Government  for  their  action,  but 
were  created  by  States  not  all  of  them  harmo- 
nious with  the  principal  object,  and  in  many  of 
them  there  were  directors  wfho  were  quite  will- 
ing to  interpose  obstructions.  The  banks  were 
under  no  obligations  to  accept  the  duty;  and  if 
accepted  and  neglected  they  could  be  reached 
by  no  process  whatever,  as  it  was  foreign  to  the 
objects  for  which  they  had  beeq  created.  Even 
if  this  duty  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by 
State  laws,  their  refusal  to  perform  it  could  be 
punished  only  by  the  slow  process  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  motives  presented  to  the  Treasury  tor 
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an  alliance  with  these  institutions  were^iese: 
that  the  war  was  on  foot ; that  all  the  gold  and 
silver  which  they  could  raise  had  been  loaned ; 
that  it  was  dangerous  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
to  establish  a new  system;  and  that,  as  they 
were  in  operation,  the  increase  of  their  irre- 
deemable issues,  would  create  less  of  a shock 
than  either  to  create  national  banks,  which  were 
to  start  on  the  same  unsound  basis,  or  to  rely 
on  Treasury  notes. 

The  emergency  was  appalling,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment had  the  wisdom  to  decide  that  there 
were,  no  features  in  the  organization  of  State 
bauks  which  permitted  this  connection*  It 
would  have  been  as  reasonable  to  commit)  im- 
portant national  duties  connected  with  com- 
merce er  the  coinage  to  them,  as  to  have  de- 
volved upon  them  this  control  over  the  circu- 
lating medium.  The  next  step  to  follow  such 
a measure  would  have  been  to  make  their  bills 
a legal  tender.  In  any  event  it  would  have 
amounted  to  a surrender  of  an  important  na- 
tional power  into  the  control  of  the  States. 

Perhaps  no  greater  proof  of  the  impolicy  of 
creating  State  banks  could  be  afforded  than  re- 
sults from  their  inadequacy  in  time  of  war  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  condition.  Although 
those  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston 
loaned  freely  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  yet 
it  became  manifest  as  hostilities  advanced  that 
their  character  was  anomalous,  and  that  if  we 
were  to  have  a paper  system,  another  and  a dif- 
ferent one  was  required.  The  obligation  to 
rely  on  the  State  banks  was  very  much  like  that 
imposed  by  the  articles  of  Confederation,  which 
compelled  the  Government  to  call  upon  the 
States  for  quotas  of  men  and  money. 

In  the  distribution  of  power  between  the 
States  and  the  General  Government  complete 
control  over  commerce  and  the  coinage  was 
devolved  upon  the  United  States.  As  money 
is  an  important  instrument  of  commerce,  its 
regulation  is  of  national  concern ; but  there  was 
a constant  tendency  to  transfer  this  power  over 
to  the  States,  as  a part  of  the  policy  of  State 
rights.  So  far  did  this  extend  that  the  right 
to  create  a national  bank  was  denied,  and  the 
authority  to  create  banks  was  practically  sur- 
rendered to  the  States.  This  was,  in  truth,  a 
surrender  of  one  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty. 

The  prohibition  in  the  National  Constitution 
upon  the  States,  forbidding  them  to  issue  bills 
of  credit,  or  to  make  any  thing  hut  gold  and 
silver  a tender  for  debts — prohibitions  not  ex- 
tended to  the  General  Government — show  that 
the  States  were  neither  to  issue  nor  to  authorize 
the  issue  of  paper-money.  The  power  to  make 
the  bills  a tender  in  great  emergencies  must 
appertain  to  the  paper  system,  and  as  the  States 
were  stripped  of  it,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  power  of  regulation  was  intended  to  be 
conferred  on  them. 

These  institutions  have  been  held  to  be  con- 
stitutional on  the  ground  that  they  were  incor- 
porated by  the  States  to  exercise  private  rights, 
and  that  their  bills  w'ere  not  issued  on  the  basis 
of  State  credit,  but  only  of  corporate  credit. 
The  mischief  intended  to  be  remedied  was  the 
universal  circulation  of  paper-money,  and  this  # 
mischief  was  in  full  operation  when  the  Govern- 
ment, in  1861,  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
dilemma  of  a paper  circulation  over  the  whole 
Union,  as  to  which  it  had  surrendered  its  con- 
trol. 

In  the  light  derived  from  recent  events  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  right  to  issue 
circulating  notes  free  of  tax,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, will  be  conceded  to  the  States,  and 
especially  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  sustained  the  power  to  impose  such 
tax. 

It  is  to  be  regarded  as  fortunate  that  the 
same  influences  which  operated  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Chief  Justice  to  retrace  the  path  of  clear- 
ly expressed  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Legal- 
Tender  act,  had  no  effect  upon  the  kindred 
measure  in  question.  The  two  subjects — re- 
striction upon  State  circulation,  and  against  the 
States  making  paper  a tender — are  linked  to- 
gether in  the  Constitution,  and  from  present  ap- 
pearances— the  legal -tender  decision  having 
been  opened — there  is  likely  to  be  the  same 
harmony  in  the  decisions  of  the  Court  that  ex- 
ists in  constitutional  provisions. 


A POLITICAL  CALM. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment there  is  a striking  lull  in  the  interest  of 
general  politics.  The  Georgia  debate  in  the 
Senate  has  been  interminable,  and  to  most  per- 
sons incomprehensible  ; and  it  yet  remains  to 
be  explained  upon  what  ground  Senators  justify 
long  speeches  addressed  to  the  empty  chairs  of 
their  colleagues.  They  can  not  even  plead  that 
they  are  meant  for  Buncombe,  for  Buncombe 
does  not  read  them.  They  are  printed,  indeed, 
in  the  Globe,  and  editors  are  supposed  to  read 
that  paper.  But  editors  are  human,  and  they 
discriminate.  It  is,  therefore,  fair  to  say  that 
the  speeches  upon  the  Georgia  question,  which 
have  occupied  precious  days  of  the  Senate,  have 
been  heard  by  nobody  and  read  by  nobody. 
The  languor  of  public  interest  in  the  Congres- 
sional debates  was  never  more  remarkable.  In 
the  House  the  tariff  discussion,  confined  to  the 
details -of.  taxation,  has  been  really  very  im- 
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mows ; when  only  fifteen  days  old  he  required 
daily  the  milk  of  fifteen  goats  or  of  six  cows  to 
satisfy  him,  which  nourishment  he  obtained  by 
sucking  a goat-skin  made  into  a nursing-bottle — 
but  then  he  weighed  at  birth  nearly  two  hundred  J 
pounds.  His  appetite  grew  with  his  growth ; j 
when  a month  old  the  yield  of  thirty  goats  or  I 
twelve  cows  barely  sufficed  to  keep  him  alive;  j 
however,  he  reached  Cairo  and  eventually  France,  j 
where  he  received  a not  over-generous  welcome,  j 
as  a female,  not  male,  was  required  and  expect-  | 
ed  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 


The  gentleman  who  had  acted  as  his  guardian 
for  the  first  six  months  of  his  babyhood,  having 
absented  himself  for  some  twelve  weeks,  paid  his 
protege'  a visit  when  he  was  nine  months  old,  and 
attracted  his  attention  bv  calling  him  by  his  Ara- 
bic name,  when  immediately  he  rose  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water-tank,  exhibiting  the  most  in- 
tense satisfaction  at  meeting  his  foster-father 
once  more,  giving  vent  to  his  joy  in  grunts  re- 
sembling those  of  fifty  porkers.  So  Alexander 
Dumas  writes ; but  then  Dumas  is  a professed 
teller  of  stories. 


The  hippopotamus,  as  seen  in  captivity,  al- 
though not  beautiful,  appears  a quiet,  inoffensive 
animal,  and  as  such  he  was  formerly  described 
by  naturalists : but  modern  travelers  have  many 
stories  to  relate  of  unprovoked  attacks  on  men ; 
and  the  natives  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
found  certainly  hold  them  in  great  dread. 

Their  jaws  are  extremely  powerful,  nud.  ac- 
cording to  Ray,  nre  hung  ns  are  those  of  the 
crocodile,  viz. : the  upper  jaw  as  well  as  the 
lower  being  movable. 

They  are  very  cunning  and  sagacious,  nnd 


| Providence  lias  gifted  them  with  eyes  which 
can  be  protruded  or  withdrawn  at  the  will  of 
the  animal,  commanding  a very  wide  area. 

I Puny  tells  us  that  “the  cunning  and  dexterity 
i of  this  beast  is  so  great  that  he  will  walk  back- 
ward in  order  to  mislead  his  enemy.  Of  course 
this  is  not  true;  but  they  are  wonderfully  keen 
in  scenting  a trap,  nnd  will  pause  at  the  blink  of 
I the  most  naturally  covered  pit,  grunt  knowingly, 
nnd  walk  round  it.  The  “ spoor”  of  a man  dis- 
I covered  in  their  regular  paths  is  enough  to  rouse 
, the  suspicions  of  all  the  mother  hippopotami  of 
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the  neighborhood,  and,  taking  their  young  ones, 
they  emigrate,  several  qjiles  sometimes,  to  safer 
quarters. 

The  researches  of  geologists  have  proved  that 
in  the  earlier  ages  the  hippopotamus  was  com- 
mon to  Europe  and  Asia ; it  is  now  found  only 
hi  Africa,  and  there  not  universally,  as  it  inhab- 
its no  river  falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Nile. 

Hippopotami  are  commonly  seen  in  families 
of  from  ten  to  thirty,  and  in  certain  districts,  par- 
ticularly Nubia,  are  a terrible  plague  to  the  na- 
tive farmer,  by  nightly  prowls  through  the  grain 
fields,  eating  enormous  quantities,  and  spoiling 
more  by  the  tread  of  their  great  feet.  These 
animals  rarely  take  to  the  dry  land  in  the  day- 
time, so  the  natives  usually  hunt  them  in  what 
appears  to  be  their  more  congenial  element,  and 
kill  them  with  a peculiarly  shaped  harpoon ; using 
an  ingeniously  constructed  raft  or  floating  blind 
made  of  reeds,  under  cover  of  which  they  ap- 
proach to  within  striking  distance  of  the  shy 
brutes.  This  manner  of  hunting  is  comparative- 
ly safe,  for,  on  account  of  the  great  size,  buoy- 
ancy, and  elasticity  of  the  raft,  the  animal,  how- 
ever wickedly  inclined,  can  neither  “board”  nor 
capsize  it;  but  when  one  pursues  him,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  in  a canoe,  the  peril  is  very  con- 
siderable, the  wounded  animal  sometimes  attack- 
ing the  frail  craft,  which  is  instantly  upset,  and 
seizing  one  or  other  of  tile  crew  with  a single 
grasp  of  his  horrid  jaws,  either  terribly  mutilates 
the  poor  fellow,  or,  it  may  be,  cuts  his  body  fair- 
ly in  two. 

White  settlers  and  sportsmen  usually  shoot 
them  from  the  shore ; but  this  comparatively,  or 
indeed  quite,  safe  plan  is  accompanied  by  the 
drawback  that  the  hippopotamus  when  killed  out- 
right usually  sinks,  and  then  the  stream  must  be 
watched  for  the  carcass  to  reappear  on  the  sur- 
face, when  it  can  be  secured. 

Various  devices  are  resorted  to  by  the  natives 
of  Southern  Africa  to  destroy  these  animals.  At 
times  they  are  entrapped,  despite  of  their  caution, 
in  pitfalls ; but  the  most  ingenious  plan  is  by 
means  of  the  downfall,  a heavily  weighted  har- 
poon, suspended  over  a frequented  hippopotamus 
path  or  trail,  which  is  so  contrived  that  the  legs 
of  the  animal  coming  in  contact  with  a rope  in- 
stantly destroy  the  support  of  the  cunningly 
poised  implement,  which,  descending,  is  driven 
deep  into  the  back  of  the  beast,  who,  wounded 
and  bloody,  rushes  with  pain  and  fury  to  the 
nearest  water,  where  he  soon  dies. 

The  flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  is  highly  es- 
teemed, and  with  justice,  for  it  is  very  palata- 
ble. The  tongue  is  reckoned  a delicacy ; the  fat 
is  very  excellent,  and  forms  a capital  substitute 
for  butter. 

As  civilization  advances  the  hippopotami  re- 
cede before  it ; and  in  a century  or  two  they  will 
be  extinct,  known  only  to  students  of  natural 
history,  classed  with  the  mastodous  and  meg- 
atheriums of  by-gone  ages. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congftss,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

( Continued .) 

THE  NEWS  FROM  QLASGOW. 

Blanche  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

“It  seems  like  a fatality,”  she  said.  “Per- 
petual failure ! Perpetual  disappointment ! Are 
Anne  and  I doomed  never  to  meet  again  ?” 

She  looked  at  her  uncle.  Sir  Patrick  showed 
none  of  his  customary  cheerfulness  in  the  face  of 
disaster. 

“She  has  promised  to  write  to  Mr.  Crum,”  he 
said.  “ And  Mr.  Crum  has  promised  to  let  us 
know  when  he  hears  from  her.  That  is  the  only 
prospect  before  us.  We  must  accept  it  as  re- 
signedly as  we  can." 

Blanche  wandered  out  listlessly  among  Jfre 
flowers  in  the  conservatory.  Sir  Patrick  made 
no  secret  of  the  impression  produced  upon  him 
by  Mr.  Crum’s  letter,  when  he  and  Arnold  were 
left  alone. 

“There  is  no  denying,”  he  said,  “that  matters 
have  taken  a very  serious  turn.  My  plans  and 
calculations  are  all  thrown  out.  It  is  impossible 
to  foresee  what  new  mischief  may  not  come  of  it, 
if  those  two  women  meet ; or  what  desperate  act 
Delamayn  may  not  commit,  if  he  finds  himself 
driven  to  the  wall.  As  things  are,  I own  frank- 
ly I don’t  know  what  to  do  next.  A great  light 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,”  he  added,  with  a 
momentary  outbreak  of  his  whimsical  humor, 
“ once  declared,  in  my  hearing,  that  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
proof  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Devil. 
Upon  my  honor,  I feel  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  inclined  to  agree  with  him.” 

He  mechanically  took  up  the  Glasgow’  journal, 
which  Arnold  had  laid  aside,  while  he  spoke. 

“What’s  this!”  he  exclaimed,  as  a name 
caught  his  eye  in  the  first  line  of  the  newspaper 
at  which  he  happened  to  look.  “ Mrs.  Glenarm 
again ! Are  they  turning  the  iron-master’s  wid- 
ow into  a public  character  ?” 

There  the  name  of  the  widow  wag,  unquestion- 
ably ; figuring  for  the  second  time  in  type,  in  a 
letter  of  the  gossiping  sort,  supplied  by  an  “Oc- 
casional Correspondent,”  and  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  “Sayings  nndtDoings  is  the  North." 
After  tattling  pleaMlly  IJfl  prdspe'ets  of  the 


shooting  season,  of  the  fashions  from  Paris,  of  an 
accident  to  a tourist,  and  of  a scandal  in  the 
Scottish  Kirk,  the  writer  proceeded  to  the  narra- 
tive of  a case  of  interest,  relating  to  a marriage 
in  the  sphere  known  (in  the  language  of  footmen) 
as  the  sphere  of  “ high  life.” 

Considerable  sensation  (the  correspondent  an- 
nounced) had  been  caused  in  Perth  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, by  the  exposure  of  an  anonymous  at- 
tempt at  extortion,  of  which  a lady  of  distinction 
had  lately  been  made  the  object.  As  her  name 
had  already  been  publicly  mentioned  in  an  ap- 
plication to  the  magistrates,  there  could  be  no 
impropriety  in  stating  that  the  lady  in  question 
was  Mrs.  Glenarm — whose  approaching  union 
with  the  Honorable  Geoffrey  Delamayn  was  al- 
luded to  in  another  column  of  the  journal. 

Mrs.  Glenarm  had,  it  appeared,  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  on  the  first  day  of  her  arrival 
as  guest  at  the  house  of  a friend,  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Perth.  The  letter  warned  her 
that  there  was  an  obstacle,  of  which  she  was  her- 
self probably  not  aware,  in  the  way  of  her  project- 
ed marriage  with  Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn.  That 
gentleman  had  seriously  compromised  himself 
with  another  lady ; and  the  lady  would  oppose 
his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Glenarm,  with  proof  in  writ- 
ing to  produce  in  support  of  her  claim.  The 
proof  was  contained  in  two  letters  exchanged  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  signed  by  their  names; 
and  the  correspondence  w as  placed  at  Mrs.  Glen- 
arm’s  disposal,  on  two  •onditions,  as  follows : 

First,  that  she  should  offer  a sufficiently  liber- 
al price  to  induce  the  present  possessor  of  the  let- 
ters to  part  with  them.  Secondly,  that  she  should 
consent  to  adopt  such  a method  of  paying  the 
money  as  should  satisfy  the  person  that  he  was  in 
no  danger  of  finding  himself  brought  within  reach 
of  the  law.  The  answer  to,  these  two  proposals 
was  directed  to  be  made  through  the  medium  of 
an  advertisement  in  the  local  newspaper — distin- 
guished by  this  address,  “To  a Eriend  in  the 
Dark.” 

Certain  turns  of  expression,  and  one  or  two 
mistakes  in  spelling,  pointed  to  this  insolent  let- 
ter as  being,  in  all  probability,  the  production  of 
a Scotchman,  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life.  Mrs. 
Glenarm  had  at  once  shown  it  to  her  nearest  rel- 
ative, Captain  Newenden.  The  captain  had 
sought  legal  advice  in  Perth.  It  had  been  de- 
cided, after  due  consideration,  to  insert  the  ad- 
vertisement demanded,  and  to  take  measures  to 
entrap  the  writer  of  the  letter  into  revealing  him- 
self— without,  it  is  needless  to  add,  allowing  the 
fellow  really  to  profit  by  his  attempted  act  of  ex- 
tortion. 

The  cunning  of  the  “Friend  in  the  Dark” 
(whoever  he  might  be)  had,  on  trying  the  pro- 
posed experiment,  proved  to  be  more  than  a match 
for  the  lawyers.  He  had  successfully  eluded 
not  only  the  snare  first  set  for  him,  but  others 
subsequently  laid.  A second,  and  a third,  anony- 
mous letter,  one  more  impudent  than  the  other, 
had  been  received  by  Mrs.  Glenarm,  assuring  that 
lady  and  the  friends  who  were  acting  for  her, 
that  they  w’ere  only  wasting  time,  and  raising  the 
price  which  would  be  asked  for  the  correspond- 
ence, by  the  course  they  were  taking.  Captain 
Newenden  had  thereupon,  in  default  of  knowing 
what  other  course  to  pursue,  appealed  publicly 
to  the  city  magistrates ; and  a reward  had  been 
offered,  under  the  sanction  of  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, for  the  discovery  of  the  man.  This 
proceeding  also  having  proved  quite  fruitless,  it 
was  understood  that  the  captain  had  arranged, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  English  solicitors,  to 
place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
officer  of  the  London  police. 

Here,  so  far  as  the  newspaper  correspondent 
was  aware,  the  affair  rested  for  the  present. 

It  was  only  necessary  to  add,  that  Mrs.  Glen- 
arm had  left  the  neighborhood  of  Perth,  in  order 
to  escape  further  annoyance;  and  had  placed 
herself  under  the  protection  of  friends  in  another 
part  of  the  county.  Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn, 
whose  fair  fame  had  been  assailed  (it  was  need- 
less, the  correspondent  added  in  parenthesis,  to 
say  how  groundlessly),  was  understood  to  have 
expressed,  not  only  the  indignation  natural  under 
the  circumstances,  but  also  his  extreme  regret  at 
not  finding  himself  in  a position  to  aid  Captain 
Newenden ’s  efforts  to  bring  the  anonymous  slan- 
derer to  justice.  The  honorable  gentleman  was, 
as  the  sporting  public  were  well  aware,  then  in 
course  of  strict  training  for  his  forthcoming  ap- 
pearance at  the  Fulham  Foot-Race.  So  import- 
ant was  it  considered  that  his  miud  should  not 
be  harassed  by  annoyances,  in  his  present  re- 
sponsible position,  that  his  trainer  and  his  prin- 
cipal backers  had  thought  it  desirable  to  hasten 
his  removal  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fulham — 
where  the  exercises  which  were  to  prepare  him 
for  the  race  were  now  being  continued  on  the 
spot. 

“ The  mystery  seems  to  thicken,”  said  Ar- 
nold. 

‘ ‘ Quite  the  contrary,  ” returned  Sir  Patrick, 
briskly.  “ The  mystery  is  clearing  fast — thanks 
to  the  Glasgow  newspaper.  Miss  Silvester  has 
gone  to  Perth,  to  recover  her  correspondence 
with  Geoffrey  Delamayn.” 

“Do  you  think  she  would  recognize  it,” said 
Arnold,  pointing  to  the  newspaper,  “in  the  ac- 
count given  of  it  here  ?” 

“ Certainly  1 And  she  could  hardly  fail,  in  my 
opinion,  to  get  a step  farther  than  that.  Unless 
1 am  entirely  mistaken,  the  authorship  of  the 
anonymous  letters  has  not  mystified  her.” 

“ How  could  she  guess  at  that?” 

“In this  way,  as  I think.  Whatever  she  may 
have  previously  thought,  she  must  suspect,  by 
this  time,  that  the  missing  correspondence  has 
been  stolen,  and  not  lost.  Now,  there  are  only 
two  persons  whom  she  can  think  of,  as  probably 
guilty  of  the  theft — Mrs.  Inchbareor  Bishopriggs. 
The  newspaper  description  of  the  style  of  the 
anonymous  letters  declares  it  to  be  the  style  of  a 
Scotchman  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life — in  other 


words,  points  plainly  to  Bishopriggs.  You  see 
that?  Very  well.  Now  suppose  she  recovers 
the  stolen  property.  What  is  likely  to  happen 
then  ? She  will  be  more  or  less  than  woman  if 
she  doesn’t  make  her  way  next,  provided  with 
her  proofs  in  writing,  to  Mrs.  Glenarm.  She 
may  innocently  help,  or  she  may  innocently  frus- 
trate, the  end  we  have  in  view — either  way,  our 
course  is  clear  before  us  again.  Our  interest  in 
communicating  with  Miss  Silvester  remains  pre- 
cisely the  same  interest  that  it  was  before  .we 
received  the  Glasgow  newspaper.  I propose  to 
wait  till  Sunday,  on  the  chance  that  Mr.  Crum 
may  write  again.  If  we  don’t  hear  from  him,  I 
shall  start  for  Scotland  on  Monday  morning,  and 
take  my  chance  of  finding  my  way  to  Miss  Sil- 
vester, through  Mrs.  Glenarm.” 

‘ ‘ Leaving  me  behind  ?” 

.*  ‘ Leaving  you  behind.  Somebody  must  stay 
with  Blanche.  After  having  only  been  a fort- 
night married,  must  I remind  you  of  that  ?” 

“ Don’t  you  think  Mr.  Crum  will  write  before 
Monday  ?” 

‘ ‘ It  will  be  such  a fortunate  circumstance  for 
ns,  if  he  does  write,  that  I don’t  venture  to  antic- 
ipate it.” 

“ You  are  down  on  our  luck,  Sir.” 

“I  detest  slang,  Arnold.  But  slang,  I own, 
expresses  my  state  of  mind,  in  this  instance, 
with  an  accuracy  which  almost  reconciles  me  to 
the  use  of  it — for  once  in  a way.  ” 

“Every  body’s  luck  turns  sooner  or  later,” 
persisted  Arnold.  “I  can’t  help  thinking  our 
luck  is  on  the  turn  at  last.  Would  you  mind 
taking  a bet.  Sir  Patrick  ?” 

‘ 1 Apply  at  the  stables.  I leave  betting,  as  I 
leave  cleaning  the  horses,  to  my  groom.  ” 

With  that  crabbed  answer  he  closed  the  con- 
versation for  the  day. 

The  hours  passed,  and  time  brought  the  post 
again  in  due  course — aud  the  post  decided  in 
Arnold's  favor ! Sir  Patrick's  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  favoring  patronage  of  Fortune  was 
practically  rebuked  by  the  arrival  of  a second 
letter  from  the  Glasgow  lawyer  on  the  next  day. 

“I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing”  (Mr. 
Crum  wrote)  “that  I have  heard  from  Miss 
Silvester,  by  the  next  postal  delivery  ensuing, 
after  I had  dispatched  niy  letter  to  Ham  Farm. 
She  writes,  very  briefly,  to  inform  me  that  she  has 
decided  on  establishing  her  next  place  of  resi- 
dence in  London.  The  reason  assigned  for  tak- 
ing this  step — which  she  certaiuly  did  not  con- 
template when  I last  saw  her — is,  that  she  finds 
herself  approaching  the  end  of  her  pecuniary  re- 
sources. Having  already  decided  on  adopting, 
as  a means  of  living,  the  calling  of  a concert  - 
singer,  she  has  arranged  to  place  her  interests 
in  the  hands  of  an  old  friend  of  her  late  mother 
(who  appears  to  have  belonged  also  to  the  music- 
al profession) : a dramatic  and  musical  agent  long 
established  in  the  metropolis,  and  well  known 
to  her  as  a trust-worthy  and  respectable  man. 
She  sends  me  the  name  and  address  of  this  per- 
son— a copy  of  which  you  will  find  on  the  in- 
closed slip  of  paper — in  the  event  of  my  having 
occasion  to  write  to  her,  before  she  is  settled  in 
London.  This  is  the  whole  substance  of  her 
letter.  I have  only  to  add,  that  it  does  not  con- 
tain the  slightest  allusion  to  the  nature  of  the  er- 
rand on  which  she  left  Glasgow.” 

Sir  Patrick  happened  to  be  alone  when  he 
opened  Mr.  Crum’s  letter. 

His  first  proceeding,  after  reading  it,  was  to 
consult  the  railway  time-table  hanging  in  the 
hall.  Having  done  this,  he  returned  to  the  li- 
brary— wrote  a short  note  of  inquiry,  addressed 
to  the  musical  agent — and  rang  the  bell. 

“ Miss  Silvester  is  expected  in  London,  Dun- 
can. I want  a discreet  person  to  communicate 
with  her.  You  are  the  person.” 

Duncan  bowed.  Sir  Patrick  handed  him  the 
note. 

“ If  you  start  at  once  you  will  be  in  time  to 
catch  the  train.  Go  to  that  address,  and  inquire 
for  Miss  Silvester.  If  she  has  arrived,  give  her 
my  compliments,  and  say  I will  have  the  honor 
of  calling  on  her  (on  Mr.  Brinkworth’s  behalf) 
at  the  earliest  date  which  ^he  may  find  it  conven- 
ient to  appoint.  Be  quick  about  it — and  you 
will  have  time  to  get  back  before  the  last  train. 
Have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brinkworth  returned  from 
their  drive?” 

“No,  Sir  Patrick." 

Pending  the  return  of  Arnold  and  Blanche, 
Sir  Patrick  looked  at  Mr.  Crum’s  letter  for  the 
second  time. 

He  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  the  pecuniary 
motive  was  really  the  motive  at  the  bottom  of 
Anne’s  journey  south.  Remembering  that  Geof- 
frey’s trainers  had  removed  him  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London,  he  was  inclined  to  doubt  wheth- 
er some  serious  quarrel  had  not  taken  place  be- 
tween Anne  and  Mrs.  Glenarm — and  whether 
some  direct  appeal  to  Geoffrey  himself  might  not 
be  in  contemplation  as  the  result.  In  that  event, 
Sir  Patrick’s  advice  and  assistance  would  be 
placed,  without  scruple,  at  Miss  Silvester’s  dis- 
posal. By  asserting  her  claim,  in  opposition  to 
the  claim  of  Mrs.  Glenarm,  she  was  also  asserting 
herself  to  be  an  unmarried  woman,  and  was  thus 
serving  Blanche’s  interests  as  well  as  her  own. 

“ I owe  it  to  Blanche  to  help  her,”  thought  Sir 
Patrick.  “And  I owe  it  to  myself  to  bring 
Geoffrey  Delamayn  to  a day  of  reckoning  if  I 
can.” 

The  barking  of  the  dogs  in  the  yard  announced 
the  return  of  the  carriage.  Sir  Patrick  went  out 
to  meet  Arnold  and  Blanche  at  the  gate,  and  tell 
them  the  news. 

Punctual  to  the  time  at  which  he  was  expect- 
ed, the  discreet  Duncan  reappeared  with  a note 
from  the  musical  agent. 

Miss  Silvester  had  not  yet  reached  London ; 
hut  she  was  expected  to  arrive  not  later  than 
Tuesday  in  the  ensuing  week.  The  agent  had 
already  been  favored  with  her  instructions  to  pay 
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the  strictest  attention  to  any  commands  received 
from  Sir  Patrick  Lundie.  He  would  take  care 
that  Sir  Patrick's  message  should  be  given  to 
Miss  Silvester  as  soon  as  she  arrived. 

At  last,  then,  there  was  news  to  be  relied  on ! 
At  last  there  was  a prospect  of  seeing  her! 
Blanche  was  radiant  with  happiness.  Arnold 
was  in  high  spirits  for  the  first  time  since  his 
return  from  Baden. 

Sir  Patrick  tried  hard  to  catch  the  infection 
of  gayety  from  his  young  friends;  but,  to  his 
own  surprise,  not  less  than  to  theirs,  the  effort 
proved  fruitless.  With  the  tide  of  events  turn- 
ing decidedly  in  his  favor — relieved  of  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  a doubtful  journey  to  Scotland ; 
assured  of  obtaining  his  interview  with  Anne  in 
a few  days’  time — he  was  out  of  spirits  all  through 
the  evening. 

“ Still  down  on  our  luck !”  exclaimed  Arnold, 
as  he  and  liis  host  finished  their  last  game  of 
billiards,  and  parted  for  the  night.  “Surely, 
we  couldn’t  wish  for  a more  promising  prospect 
than  our  prospect  next  week  ?” 

Sir  Patrick  laid  his  hand  on  Arnold’s  shoul- 
der. 

“Let  us  look  indulgently  together,”  he  said, 
in  his  whimsically-grave  way,  “at  the  humilia- 
ting spectacle  of  an  old  man’s  folly.  I feel,  at 
this  moment,  Arnold,  as  if  I would  give  every 
thing  that  ^possess  in  the  world  to  have  passed 
over  next  week,  and  to  be  landed  safely  in  the 
time  beyond  it.  ” 

“ But  why?” 

“ There  is  the  folly ! I can’t  tell  why.  With 
every  reason  to  be  in  better  spirits  than  usual, 
I am  unaccountably,  irrationally,  invincibly  de- 
pressed. What  are  we  to  conclude  from  that? 
Am  I the  object  of  a supernatural  warning  of 
misfortune  to  come  ? Or  am  I the  object  of  a 
temporary  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the 
liver?  There  is  the  question.  Who  is  to  de- 
cide it?  How  contemptible  is  humanity,  Ar- 
nold, rightly  understood ! Give  me  my  candle, 
and  let’s  hope  it’s  the  liver." 


EIGHTH  SCENE.— THE  PANTRY. 
CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-NINTH. 

ANNE  WINS  A VICTORY. 

On  a certain  evening  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber (at  that  period  of  the  month  when  Arnold 
and  Blanche  were  traveling  back  from  Baden  to 
Ham  Farm)  an  ancient  man — with  one  eye  filmy 
and  blind,  and  one  eye  moist  and  merry — sat 
alone  in  the  pantry  of  the  Harp  of  Scotland  Inn, 
Perth,  pounding  the  sugar  softly  in  a glass  of 
whisky-punch.  He  has  hitherto  been  personally 
distinguished  in  these  pages  as  the  self-appoint- 
ed father  of  Anne  Silvester  and  the  humble  serv- 
ant of  Blanche  at  the  dance  at  Swanhaven  Lodge. 
He  now  dawns  on  the  view  in  amicable  relations 
with  a third  lady — and  assumes  the  mystic  char- 
acter of  Mrs.  Glenarm’s  “ Friend  in  the  Dark.” 

Arriving  in  Perth  the  day  after  the  festivities 
at  Swanhaven,  Bishopriggs  proceeded  to  the  Harp 
of  Scotland — at  which  establishment  for  the  re- 
ception of  travelers  he  possessed  the  advantage 
of  being  known  to  the  landlord  as  Mrs.  Inch- 
bare’s  right-hand  man,  and  of  standing  high  on 
the  head-waiter’s  list  of  old  and  intimate  friends. 

Inquiring  for  the  waiter  first  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  (otherwise  Tammy)  Pennyquick,  Bish- 
opriggs found  his  friend  in  sore  distress  of  body 
and  mind.  Contending  vainly  against  the  dis- 
abling advances  of  rheumatism,  Thomas  Penny- 
quick  ruefully  contemplated  the  prospect  of  be- 
ing laid  up  at  home  by  a long  illness — with  a 
wife  and  children  to  support,  and  with  the  emol- 
uments attached  to  his  position  passing  into  the 
pockets  of  the  first  stranger  who  could  be  found 
to  occupy  his  place  at  the  inn. 

Hearing  this  doleful  story,  Bishopriggs  cun- 
ningly saw  his  way  to  serving  his  own  private 
interests  by  performing  the  part  of  Thomas  Pen- 
nyquick’s  generous  and  devoted  friend. 

He  forthwith  offered  to  fill  the  place,  without 
taking  the  emoluments,  of  the  invalided  head- 
waiter— on  the  understanding,  as  a matter  of 
course,  that  the  landlord  consented  to  board  and 
lodge  him  free  of  expense  at  the  inn.  The  land- 
lord having  readily  accepted  this  condition,  Thom- 
as Pennyquick  retired  to  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
And  there  was  Bishopriggs,  doubly  secured  be- 
hind a respectable  position  and  a virtuous  action, 
against  all  likelihood  of  suspicion  falling  on  him, 
as  a stranger  in  Perth— in  the  event  of  his  cor- 
respondence with  Mrs.  Glenarm  being  made  the 
object  of  legal  investigation  on  the  part  of  her 
friends ! 

Having  opened  the  campaign  in  this  masterly 
manner,  the  same  sagacious  foresight  had  distin- 
guished the  operations  of  Bishopriggs  through- 
out. 

His  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Glenarm  was 
invariably  written  with  the  left  hand — the  writ- 
ing thus  produced  defying  detection,  in  all  cases, 
as  bearing  no  resemblance  of  character  whatever 
to  writing  produced  by  persons  who  habitually 
use  the  other  hand.  A no  less  far-sighted  cun- 
ning distinguished  his  proceedings  in  answering 
the  advertisements  which  the  lawyers  duly  in- 
serted in  the  newspaper.  He  appointed  hours 
at  which  he  was  employed  on  business-errands 
for  the  inn,  and  places  which  lay  on  the  way  to 
those  errands,  for  his  meetings  with  Mrs.  Glen- 
arm’s representatives : a pass-word  being  determ- 
ined on,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  by  exchanging 
which  the  persons  concerned  could  discover  each 
other.  However  carefully  the  lawyers  might  set 
the  snare — whether  they  had  their  necessary 
“witness”  disguised  as  an  artist  sketching  in  the 
neighborhood,  or  as  an  old  woman  selling  fruit, 
or  what  not — the  wary  eye  of  Bishopriggs  detect- 
ed it.  He  left  the  pass-word  unspoken  ; he  went 
his  way  on  his  errand ; he  was  followed  on  sus- 
picion; and  he  was  discovered  to  be  only  “a 
""BWfcWft  peLspm”  charged  with  a message  by 
the  laucflQrff  oUtM  Baiplof  Scotland  Inn ! 
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To  a man  intrenched  behind  such  precautions 
as  these,  the  chance  of  being  detected  might  well 
be  reckoned  among  the  last  of  all  the  chances 
that  could  possibly  happen. 

Discovery  was,  nevertheless,  advancing  on 
Bishopriggs  from  a quarter  which  had  not  been 
included  in  his  calculations.  Anne  Silvester  was 
in  Perth ; forewarned  by  the  newspaper  (as  Sir 
Patrick  had  guessed)  that  the  letters  offered  to 
Mrs.  Glenarm  were  the  letters  between  Geoffrey 
and  herself,  which  she  had  lost  at  Craig  Fernie, 
and  bent  on  clearing  up  the  suspicion  which  point- 
ed to  Bishopriggs  as  the  person  who  was  trying 
to  turn  the  correspondence  to  pecuniary  account. 
The  inquiries  made  for  him,  at  Anne’s  request, 
ns  soon  as  she  arrived  in  the  town,  openly  de- 
scribed his  name,  and  his  former  position  as  head- 
waiter  at  Craig  Fernie — and  thus  led  easily  to 
the  discovery  of  him,  in  his  publicly  avowed  char- 
acter of  Thomas  Pennyqtiick’s  devoted  friend. 
Toward  evening,  on  the  day  after  she  reached 
Perth,  the  news  came  to  Anne  that  Bishopriggs 
was  in  service  at  the  inn  known  as  the  Harp  of 
Scotland.  The  landlord  of  the  hotel  at  which 
she  was  staying  inquired  whether  he  should  send 
a message  for  her.  She  answered,  “ No,  I will 
take  my  message  myself.  All  I want  is  a per- 
son to  show  me  the  way  to  the  inn.  ” 

Secluded  in  the  solitude  of  the  head-waiter’s 
pantry,  Bishopriggs  sat  peacefully  melting  the 
sugar  in  his  whisky-punch. 

It  was  the  hour  of  the  evening  at  which  a pe- 
riod of  tranquillity  generally  occurred  before  what 
was  called  “ the  night-business”  of  the  house 
began.  Bishopriggs  was  accustomed  to  drink 
and  meditate  daily  in  this  interval  of  repose.  He 
tasted  the  punch,  and  smiled  contentedly  as  he 
set  down  his  glass.  The  prospect  before  him 
looked  fairly  enough.  He  had  outwitted  the 
lawyers  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  thus  for. 
All  that  was  needful  now  was  to  wait  till  the  ter- 
ror of  a public  scandal  (sustained  by  occasional 
letters  from  her  “Friend  in  the  Dark”)  had  its 
due  effect  on  Mrs.  Glenarm,  and  hurried  her  into 
paying  the  purchase-money  for  the  correspond- 
ence with  her  own  hand.  “ Let  it  breed  in  the 
brain,”  he  thought,  “and  the  siller  will  soon 
come  out  o’  the  purse.  ” 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a slovenly  maid-servant,  with  a cotton 
handkerchief  tied  round  her  head,  and  an  un- 
cleaned sauce-pan  in  her  hand. 

“Eh,  Maister  Bishopriggs,”  cried  the  girl, 
“here’s  a braw  young  leddy  speerin’  for  ye  by 
yer  ain  name  at  the  door.  ” 

“A  leddy  ?”  repeated  Bishopriggs,  with  a look 
of  virtuous  disgust.  “ Ye  donnert  ne’er-do-weel, 
do  you  come  to  a decent,  ’sponsible  man  like  me, 
wi’  sic  a Cypridn  overture  as  that?  What  d’ye 
tak’  me  for  ? Mark  Antony  that  lost  the  world 
for  love  (the  mair  fule  he !)  ? or  Don  Jovanny 
that  counted  his  concubines  by  hundreds,  like 
the  blessed  Solomon  himself?  Awa’  wi’  ye  to 
yer  pots  and  pans ; and  bid  the  wandering  Venus 
that  sent  ye  go  spin !” 

Before  the  girl  could  answer  she  was  gently 
pulled  aside  from  the  doorway,  and  Bishopriggs, 
thunder-struck,  saw  Anne  Silvester  standing  in 
her  place. 

“You  had  better  tell  the  servant  I am  no 
stranger  to  you,”  said  Anne,  looking  toward  the 
kitchen-maid,  who  stood  in  the  passage  stariug. 
at  her  in  stolid  amazement. 

“My  ain  sister’s  child!”  cried  Bishopriggs, 
lying  with  his  customary  readiness.  “Go  yer 
wavs,  Maggie.  The  bonny  lassie’s  my  ain  kith 
and  kin.  The  tongue  o’  scandal,  I trow,  has 
naething  to  say  against  that. — Lord  save  us  and 
guide  us !”  he  added  in  another  tone,  as  the  girl 
closed  the  door  on  them,  “what  brings  ye  here  ?” 

“I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  I am  not 
very  well ; I must  wait  a little  first.  Give  me  a 
chair.  ” 

Bishopriggs  obeyed  in  silence.  His  one  avail- 
able eye  rested  on  Anne,  as  he  produced  the 
chair,  with  an  uneasy  and  suspicious  attention. 
“I’m  wanting  to  know  one  thing,”  he  said. 
“By  what  meeraiculous  means,  young  madam, 
do  ye  happen  to  ha’  fund  yer  way  to  this  inn  ?” 

Anne  told  him  how  her  inquiries  had  been 
made,  and  what  the  result  had  been,  plainly  and 
frankly.  The  clouded  face  of  Bishopriggs  began 
to  clear  again. 

“Hech!  hech!”  he  exclaimed,  recovering  all 
his  native  impudence,  “I  hae  had  occasion  to 
remark  already,  to  anither  leddy  than  yersel’, 
that  it’s  seemply  mairvelous  hoo  a mail's  ain 
gude  deeds  find  him  oot  in  this  lower  warld  o’ 
ours.  I hae  dune  a gude  deed  by  pure  Tammy 
Pennyquick,  and  here’s  a’  Pairth  ringing  wi'  the 
report  o’  it ; and  Sawmuel  Bishopriggs  sae  weel 
known  that  ony  stranger  has  only  to  ask,  and 
find  him.  Understand,  I beseech  ye,  that  it’s  no 
hand  o’  mine  that  pets  this  new  feather  in  my 
cap.  As  a gude  Calvinist,  my  saul’s  clear  o’  the 
smallest  figment  o’  belief  in  Warks.  When  I 
look  at  my  ain  celeebrity  I joost  ask,  as  the 
Psawmist  asked  before  me,  ‘Why  do  the  hea- 
then rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a vain  thing  ?’ 
It  seems  ye’ve  something  to  say  to  me,”  he  add- 
ed, suddenly  reverting  to  the  object  of  Anne’s 
visit.  “ Is  it  humanly  possible  that  ye  can  ha’ 
come  a’ the  way  to  Pairth  for  naething  but  that?” 

The  expression  of  suspicion  began  to  show 
itself  again  in  his  face.  Concealing  as  she  best 
might  the  disgust  that  he  inspired  in  her,  Anne 
stated  her  errand  in  the  most  direct  manner,  arid 
in  the  fewest  possible  words. 

“ I have  come  here  to  ask  you  for  something,” 
she  said. 

“ Ay  ? ay  ? What  may  it  be  ye’re  wanting  of 
me?” 

“ I want  the  letter  I lost  at  Craig  Fernie.” 

Even  the  solidly-founded  self-possession  of 
Bishopriggs  himself  was  shaken  by  the  startling 
directness  of  that  attack  on  it.  His  glib  tongue 
was  paralyzed  for  the  moment.  “I  dinna  ken 
what  ye’re  drivin’  at,  interval, 


with  a sullen  consciousness  that  he  had  been  all 
but  tricked  into  betraying  himself. 

The  change  in  his  manner  convinced  Anne 
that  she  had  found  in  Bishopriggs  the  person  of 
whom  she  was  in  search. 

“You  have  got  my  letter,”  she  said,  sternly 
insisting  on  the  truth.  ‘ ‘ And  you  are  trying  to 
turn  it  to  a disgraceful  use.  I won’t  allow  you 
to  make  a market  of  my  private  affairs.  You 
have  offered  a letter  of  mine  for  sale  to  a stran- 
ger. I insist  on  your  restoring  it  to  me  before  I 
leave  this  room!” 

Bishopriggs  hesitated  again.  His  first  suspi- 
cion that  Anne  had  been  privately  instructed  by 
Mrs.  Glenarm’s  lawyers  returned  to  his  mind  as 
a suspicion  confirmed.  He  felt  the  vast  import- 
ance of  making  a cautious  reply. 

“I’ll  no’  waste  precious  time,”  he  said,  after 
a moment’s  consideration  with  himself,  “in 
brushing  awa’  the  fawse  breath  o’  scandal,  when 
it  passes  my  way.  It  blaws  to  nae  purpose,  my 
young  leddy,  when  it  blaws  on  an  honest  man 
like  me.  Fie  for  shame  on  ye  for  saying  what 
ye’ve  joost  said — to  me  that  was  a fether  to  ye  at 
Craig  Fernie!  Wha’  set  ye  on  to  it?  Will  it 
be  man  or  woman  that’s  misca’ed  me  behind  my 
back  ?” 

Anne  took  the  Glasgow  newspaper  from  the 
pocket  of  her  traveling  cloak,  and  placed  it  be- 
fore him,  open  at  the  paragraph  which  described 
the  act  of  extortion  attempted  on  Mrs.  Glenarm. 

“I  have  found  there,”  she  said,  “all  that  I 
want  to  know.  ” 

“May  a’  the  tribe  o’ editors,  preenters,  paper- 
makers,  news-vendors,  and  the  like,  bleeze  to- 
gether in  the  pit  o’  Tophet  I”  With  this  devout 
aspiration — internally  felt,  not  openly  uttered — 
Bishopriggs  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  read  the 
passage  pointed  out  to  him.  “I  see  naething 
here  touching  the  name  o’  Sawmuel  Bishopriggs, 
or  the  matter  o’  ony  loss  ye  may  or  may  not  ha' 
had  at  Craig  Fernie,”  he  said,  when  he  had 
done ; still  defending  his  position,  with  a resolu- 
tion worthy  of  a better  cause. 

Anne’s  pride  recoiled  at  the  prospect  of  pro- 
longing the  discussion  with  him.  She  rose  to 
her  feet,  and  said  her  last  words. 

“I  have  learned  enough  by  this  time,”  she 
answered,  ‘ ‘ to  know  that  the  one  argument  that 
prevails  with  you  is  the  argument  of  money. 
If  money  will  spare  me  the  hateful  necessity  of 
disputing  with  you — poor  as  I am,  money  you 
shall  have.  Be  silent,  if  you  please.  You  are 
personally  interested  in  what  I have  to  say  next.  ” 

She  opened  her  purse,  and  took  a five-pound 
note  from  it. 

“ If  you  choose  to  own  the  truth,  and  produce 
the  letter,” she  resumed,  “I  will  give  you  this, 
as  your  reward  for  finding,  and  restoring  to  me, 
something  that  I had  lost.  If  you  persist  in  your 
present  prevarication,  I can,  and  will,  make  that 
sheet  of  note-paper  you  have  stolen  from  me  no- 
thing but  waste  paper  in  your  hands.  You  have 
threatened  Mrs.  Glenarm  with  my  interference. 
Suppose  I go  to  Mrs.  Glenarm  ? Suppose  I in- 
terfere before  the  w eek  is  out  ? Suppose  I have 
other  letters  of  Mr.  Delamayn’s  in  my  possession, 
and  produce  them  to  speak  for  me  ? What  has 
Mrs.  Glenarm  to  purchase  of  you  then  ? An- 
swer me  that !” 

The  color  rose  on  her  pale  face.  Her  eyes, 
dim  and  weary  when  she  entered  the  room,  looked 
him  brightly  through  and  through  in  immeasur- 
able contempt.  ‘ ‘ Answer  me  that ! ” she  repeat- 
ed, with  a burst  of  her  old  energy  which  revealed 
the  fire  and  passion  of  the  woman’s  nature,  not 
quenched  even  yet ! 

If  Bishopriggs  had  a merit,  it  was  a rare  mer- 
it, as  men  go,  of  knowing  when  he  was  beaten. 
If  he  had  an  accomplishment,  it  was  the  accom- 
plishment of  retiring  defeated,  with  all  the  hon- 
ors of  war. 

“ Mercy  presairve  us !”  he  exclaimed,  in  the 
most  innocent  manner.  “Is  it  even  You  Ter- 
sel’  that  writ  the  letter  to  the  man  ca’ed  Jaffray 
Delamayn,  and  got  the  wee  bit  answer  in  pencil, 
on  the  blank  page?  Hoo,  in  Heeven’s  name, 
was  I to  know  that  was  the  letter  ye  were  after 
when  ye  cam’  in  here  ? Did  ye  ever  tell  me  ye 
were  Anne  Silvester,  at  the  hottle  ? Never  ance ! 
Was  the  puir  feckless  husband-creature  ye  had 
wi’  ye  at  the  inn,  Jaffray  Delamayn  ? Jaffray 
wad  mak'  twa  o’  him,  as  my  ain  eyes  ha’  seen. 
Gi’  ye  back  yer  letter  ? My  certie ! noo  I know 
it  is  yer  letter,  I’ll  gi’  it  back  wi’  a’  the  pleasure 
in  life!” 

He  opened  his  pocket-book,  and  took  it  out, 
with  an  alacrity  worthy  of  the  honestest  man  in 
Christendom  — and  (more  wonderful  still)  he 
looked  with  a perfectly  assumed  expression  of  in- 
difference at  the  five-pound  note  in  Anne’s  hand. 

“Hoot!  toot!”  he  said,  “I’m  no’  that  clear 
in  my  mind  that  I’m  free  to  tak’  yer  money. 
Eh,  weel ! weel ! I’ll  een  receive  it,  if  ye  like,  as 
a bit  Memento  o’  the  time  when  I was  o’  some 
sma’  sairvice  to  ye  at  the  hottle.  Ye’ll  no’  mind,” 
he  added,  suddenly  returning  to  business,  ‘ ‘ writ- 
in’  me  joost  a line — in  the  way  o’  receipt,  ye  ken 
— to  clear  me  o’  ony  future  suspicion  in  the  mat- 
ter o’  the  letter?” 

Anne  threw  down  the  bank-note  on  the  table 
near  which  they  were  standing,  and  snatched 
the  letter  from  him. 

“You  need  no  receipt, ’’she  answered.  “ There 
shall  be  no  letter  to  bear  witness  against  you ! ” 

She  lifted  her  other  hand  to  tear  it  in  pieces. 
Bishopriggs  caught  her  by  both  wrists,  at  the 
same  moment,  and  held  her  fast. 

“Bide  a wee!”  he  said.  “ Ye  don’t  get  the 
letter,  young  madam,  without  the  receipt.  It 
may  be  a’  the  same  to  you , now  ye’ve  married 
the  other  man,  whether  Jaffray  Delamayn  ance 
promised  ye  fair  in  the  by-gone  time,  or  no.  But, 
my  certie ! it’s  a matter  o’  some  moment  to  me, 
that  ye’ve  chairged  wi’  stealin’  the  letter,  and 
making  a market  o’t,  and  Lord  knows  what  be- 
sides, that  I suld  hae  yer  ain  acknowledgment 
for  it  in  black  and  white.  Gi’  me  my  bit  receipt 
— and  een  do  as  ye  will  with  yer  letter  after  that ! ’ ’ 


Anne's  hold  of  the  letter  relaxed.  She  let 
Bishopriggs  repossess  himself  of  it  as  it  dropped 
on  the  floor  between  them,  without  making  an 
effort  to  prevent  him. 

“ It  may  be  a’  the  same  to  you,  now  ye've  mar- 
ried the  other  man,  whether  Jaffray  Delamayn 
ance  promised  ye  fair  in  the  by-gone  time,  or  no.  ” 
Those  words  presented  Anne’s  position  before 
her  in  a light  in  which  she  had  not  seen  it  yet. 
She  had  truly  expressed  the  loathing  that  Geof- 
frey now  inspired  in  her,  when  she  had  declared, 
in  her  letter  to  Arnold,  that,  even  if  he  offered 
her  marriage,  in  atonement  for  the  past,  she 
would  rather  be  what  she  was  than  be  his  wife. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  her,  until  this  moment, 
that  others  w’ould  misinterpret  the  sensitive  pride 
which  had  prompted  the  abandonment  of  her 
claim  on  the  man  who  had  ruined  her.  It  had 
never  been  brought  home  to  her  until  now,  that 
if  she  left  him  contemptuously  to  go  his  own 
way,  and  sell  himself  to  the  first  woman  who  had 
money  enough  to  buy  him,  her  conduct  would 
sanction  the  false  conclusion  that  she  was  power- 
less to  interfere,  because  she  was  married  already 
to  another  man.  The  color  that  had  risen  in  her 
face  vanished,  and  left  it  deadly  pale  again. 
She  began  to  see  that  the  purpose  of  her  journey 
to  the  north  was  not  completed  yet. 

“I  will  give  you  your  receipt,”  she  said. 
“ Tell  me  what  to  write,  and  it  shall  be  written.” 

Bishopriggs  dictated  the  receipt.  She  wrote 
and  signed  it.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket-book  with 
the  five-pound  note,  and  handed  her  the  letter  in 
exchange. 

“Tear  it  if  ye  will,”  he  said.  “It  matters 
naething  to  me. 

For  a moment  she  hesitated.  A sudden  shud- 
dering shook  her  from  head  to  foot — the  forewarn- 
ing, it  might  be,  of  the  influence  which  that  letter, 
saved  from  destruction  by  a hair’s-breadth,  was 
destined  to  exercise  on  her  life  to  come.  She 
recovered  herself,  and  folded  her  cloak  closer  to 
her,  as  if  she  had  felt  a passing  chill. 

“ No,”  she  said ; “ I will  keep  the  letter.” 

She  folded  it  and  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  her 
dress.  Then  turned  to  go — and  stopped  at  the 
door. 

“One  thing  more,”  she  added.  “Do  you 
know  Mrs.  Glenarm’s  present  address  ?” 

“ Ye’re  no’  reely  going  to  Mistress  Glenarm  ?” 

“ That  is  no  concern  of  yours.  You  can  an- 
swer my  question  or  not,  as  you  please.  ” 

“ Eh,  my  leddy ! yer  temper’s  no’  what  it  used 
to  be  in  the  auld  times-  at  the  hottle.  Aweel ! 
aweel ! ye  ha  gi’en  me  yer  money,  and  I’ll  een 
gi’  ye  back  gude  measure  for  it,  on  my  side. 
Mistress  Glenarm’s  awa’  in  private — incog,  as 
they  say — to  Jaffray  Delamayn’s  brither  at  Swan- 
haven  Lodge.  Ye  may  rely  on  the  information, 
and  it’s  no’  that  easy  to  come  at  either.  They’ve 
keepit  it  a secret  as  they  think  from  a’  the  warld. 
Hech!  hech!  Tammy  Pennyquick’s  youngest 
but  twa  is  page-boy  at  the  hoose  where  the  led- 
dy's  been  veesitin’,  on  the  outskirts  o’  Pairth. 
Keep  a secret  if  ye  can  frae  the  pawky  ears  o’ 
yer  domestics  in  the  servants’  hall ! — Eh ! she’s 
aft',  without  a word  at  parting!”  he  exclaimed, 
as  Anne  left  him  without  ceremony  in  the  middle 
of  his  dissertation  on  secrets  and  servants’  halls. 
“ I trow  I lm’  gaen  out  for  wool,  and  come  back 
shorn,  ” he  added,  reflecting  grimly  on  the  disas- 
trous overthrow  of  the  promising  speculation  on 
which  he  had  embarked.  “My  certie!  there 
was  naething  left  for’t,  when  madam’s  fingers  had 
grippit  me,  but  to  slip  through  them  as  cannily 
as  I could.  What’s  Jaft'ray’s  marrying,  or  no’ 
marrying,  to  do  wi’  her?”  lie  wondered,  revert- 
ing to  the  question  which  Anne  had  put  to  him 
at  parting.  “And  whar’s  the  sense  o’  her  er- 
rand, if  she’s  reely  bent  on  finding  her  way  to 
Mistress  Glenarm  ?” 

Whatever  the  sense  of  her  errand  might  be, 
Anne's  next  proceeding  proved  that  she  was  real- 
ly bent  on  it.  After  resting  two  days,  she  left 
Perth  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning,  for  Swan- 
haven  Lodge. 


ANTIPATHIES. 

Some  curious  instances  are  on  record  of  the 
antipathy  displayed  by  individuals  toward  cer- 
tain articles  of  food.  Erasmus,  though  a na- 
tive of  Rotterdam,  had  such  an  aversion  to  fish 
that  even  the  smell  of  it  threw  him  into  a fever. 
Joseph  Scaliger  and  Peter  Abono  never  could 
drink  milk ; and  Cardan  was  particularly  dis- 
gusted at  the  sight  of  eggs.  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
gave  a whimsical  reason  for  his  dislike  of  fish  : 
“ They  are  nothing  but  elements  congealed,  or  a 
jelly  of  water.” 

Usually  the  odors  of  flowers  are  agreeable; 
but  instances  occasionally  occur  where  they  ex- 
ercise a totally  different  effect.  The  jonquil  and 
the  tuberose  are  insupportable  to  some;  others 
can  not  bear  the  fragrance  of  the  lilac ; even 
violets,  the  last  flowers  to  be  suspected,  have 
excited  the  greatest  antipathy.  Hysterics  have 
been  brought  on  by  the  marsh-mallow ; saffron 
has  been  known  to  produce  swooning. 

Others  have  shown  aversion  to  certain  ani- 
mals. Henry  III.  of  France,  though  he  had  driv- 
en his  enemies  before  him  at  Jarnac,  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  at  the  sight  of  a cat.  When 
a hare  crossed  the  celebrated  Duke  d’Epernon’s 
path  his  blood  stagnated  in  his  veins.  Albert,  a 
brave  field-marshal  of  France,  fell  insensible  to 
the  ground  on  discovering  a sucking-pig  served 
up  at  his  own  table.  Ambrose  Pare  mentions 
a gentleman  who  could  never  see  an  eel  without 
fainting.  There  is  an  account  of  another  person 
who  would  fall  into  convulsions  at  the  sight  of 
a carp.  A French  lady  always  fainted  on  seeing 
boiled  lobsters.  M.  De  Lanere  gives  an  account 
of  a man  who  was  so  terrified  at  seeing  a hedge- 
hog, that  for  two  years  he  imagined  his  bowels 
were  gnawed  by  such  an  animal.  The  same 
author  was  intimate  with  a very  brave  officer 
who  was  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a mouse 
that  he  never  dared  to  look  at  one  unless  he 


had  a sword  in  his  hand.  The  author  of  the 
“Turkish  Spy”  tells  ns  that  he  would  rather  en- 
counter a lion,  provided  he  had  but  a weapon  in 
his  hand,  than  feel  a spider  crawling  on  him  in 
the  dark. 

Two  English  sailors,  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  steamer  at  Tette, 
had  a curious  method  of  dealing  with  the  trad- 
ers there.  Having  ascertained  the  market-price 
of  provisions,  they  paid  that  and  no  more.  If 
the  traders  refused  to  leave  the  steamer  till  the 
price  was  increased,  a chameleon,  of  which  the 
natives  have  a mortal  dread,  was  brought  out  of 
the  cabin ; and  the  moment  the  natives  saw  the 
creature  they  at  once  sprang  overboard.  The 
chameleon  settled  every  dispute  in  a twinkling. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

To  cube  Dtspepbia.— Close  all  the  outer  doors  of  a 
four-story  house,  open  the  inner  doors,  and  then  take 
a long  switch,  and  chase  a cat  up  and  down  stairs  till 
she  sweats. 


Charlie,  a bright  four-year-old,  of  Norwich,  was  in 
an  unamiable  mood  the  other  day,  and  his  mother 
admonished  him  to  look  pleasant.  But  his  face  con- 
tinued to  wrinkle,  till  she  remarked:  “Why,  Charlie, 
I am  astonished  to  see  you  making  faces  at  your  mo- 
ther !”  Charlie  brightened  up  at  once,  and  retorted : 
“Why,  I calculated  to  laugh,  but,  mamma,  my  face 
slipped.”  


A husband  two  years  after  marriage  met  an  old 
friend  who  congratulated  him  upon  his  improved  per- 
sonal appearance,  but  said,  “It  seems  to  me  you  have 
grown  smaller."  “No  wonder,"  was  the  replv; 
“ever  since  I saw  you  I have  been  coming  down 
handsomely.” 


A smart  old  Western  lady,  being  called  into  court 
as  witness,  grew  impatient  at  the  questions  put  to 
her,  and  told  the  judge  that  she  would  quit  the  stand, 
for  he  was  “ raly  one  of  the  most  inquisitive  old  gen- 
tlemen she  ever  seen.” 


A young  gentleman,  who  has  just  married  a little 
under-sized  beauty,  says  she  would  have  been  taller, 
but  she  is  made  of  such  precious  materials  that  Na- 
ture could  not  afford  it. 


A Ciieok-ekkd  Experience — That  of  the  railway 
station  men. 


A young  lady  in  Galesburg,  having  “set  her  cap" 
for  a rather  large  specimen  of  the  opposite  sex,  and 
having  failed  to  win  him,  was  telling  her  sorrows  to 
a couple  of  her  confidants,  wheu  one  of  them  con- 
fronted her  with  these  words:  “Never  mind,  Mollie, 
there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught.” 
“ Mollie  knows  that,”  replied  her  little  brother ; “ but 
she  wants  a whale.” 


A young  gentleman  at  Wapello,  Iowa,  sent  seven- 
ty-five cents  to  New  York  recently,  for  a method  of 
writing  without  pen  or  ink.  He  received  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  in  large  type,  on  a card : “ Write  with 
a pencil." 


A blind  mendicant  who  frequents  the  Rue  St.  Ho- 
nore  has  the  following  announcement  affixed  to  hia 
bosom : “ Blind  ! Father  of  four  children,  the  result 
of  a terrible  accident !" 


Phgj^iNO  at  the  Bar— Begging  for  a drink. 

A lady  occflpying  a room,  letter  B,  at  a hotel  in 
New  York,  wrote  on  the  slate  as  follows:  “Wake 
letter  B at  seven,  and  if  letter  B says,  ‘ Let  her  be,* 
don’t  let  her  be,  nor  let  letter  B be,  because  if  you  let 
letter  B be,  letter  B will  be  unable  to  let  her  house  to 
Mr.  B- — who  is  to  call  at  half  past  ten."  The  por- 
ter, a much  better  boot-black  than  orthographist,  aft- 
er studying  the  above  all  night,  did  not  know  wheth- 
er to  wake  letter  B or  to  “let  her  be." 


“All  the  world’s  a stage,  and  all  the  men  and  wo- 
men only  players."  And  it  may  be  added,  without  ir- 
reverence to  Shakspeare— very  poor  players,  most  of 
them. 


A Natural  Color— The  gray  of  the  evening. 


If  a girl  were  to  fall  into  the  water,  and  were  nn- 
nble  to  sink,  why  would  she  partly  change  her  sex  ?— 
Because  she  would  be  a boy  and  (buoyant)  girl. 


FRESH  FROM  SCHOOL. 

Emii.y  (little  sister).  “What  a large  family  the  Spin, 
sters  must  be ! I hear  in  church  every  Sunday  that 
some  of  them  are  going  to  be  married !” 

Frances  (elder  sister).  “Oh,  you  little  stupid  I Don’t 
yon  know  what  spinsters  are  ?— Bachelor  ladies,  of 
course.” 


The  Round  op  Domestic  Life— Ahoop-skirt. 


The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  the  painter  Bar- 
rett : His  only  pets  were  a cat  and  a kitteD,  its  prog- 
eny. A friend,  seeing  two  holes  in  the  bottom  of  his 
door,  asked  him  for  wliat  purpose  he  made  them  there. 
Barrett  said  it  was  for  his  cats  to  go  in  and  out. 
“ Why,"  replied  his  friend,  “ would  not  one  do  for 
both?”  “You  silly  man!”  answered  the  painter, 
“how  could  the  big  cat  get  into  the  little  hole?" 
“ But,"  said  his  friend,  “ could  not  the  little  one  go 
through  the  big  11016?”  “Egad!”  said  Barrett,  “so 
she  could ; but  I never  thought  of  that."  * 


Tub  Time  o’ Day. —A  lady  in  the  country— the  clock 
having  stopped— sent  one  of  the  servants  out  into  the 
garden  to  see  what  time  it  was  by  the  sun-dial.  He 
was  town-bred,  and  sharp  enough  at  most  things,  but 
he  had  not  learned  this,  and  so  brought  the  face  of 
the  dial  indoors  that  his  mistress  might  toll  the  time 
herself. 


Pleasant  Fits  to  have— Those  of  yonr  tailor. 


Smith,  the  auctioneer,  is  a popular  man,  a wit,  and 
a gentleman.  No  person  Is  offended  at  what  he  snvs, 
and  many  a hearty  laugh  has  been  provoked  by  his 
sayings.  He  was  recently  engaged  in  the  sale  or  ven- 
erable household  furniture  and  fixings.  He  had  just 
got  to  “ going,  going,  and  a half,  going,"  when  he  saw 
a smiling  countenance,  on  agricultural  shoulders,  wink 


with  a lot  of  stove-pipes,  glass-ware,  carpets,  pots, 
and  perfumery,  and  finally  this  lot  was  knocked  down. 
“ To  whom  ?’’  said  Smith,  gazing  at  the  smiling  stran- 
ger. “Who?  Golly!"  said  the  stranger,  “I  don’t 
know  who.”  “Why,  you,  Sir,”  said  Smith.  ‘ Who, 
me  ?”  “Yes,  you  bid  on  the  lot,”  said  Smith.  Me  ? 
Hang  me  if  I did  I"  insisted  the  stranger.  “Why,  did 
you  not  wink,  and  keep  winking?  asked  Smith. 
•‘Winking?  Well,  I did,  and  so  did  you  at  me.  I 
thought  you  was  winking  as  much  ns  to  say  ' Kecp 
darkf  and  I’ll  stick  somebody  in  this  lot  of  stuff :’  aud 
I winked  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘111  be  hanged  if  you 
don’t,  mister  I’  ” 

No  matter  how  low  gold  may  get,  it  will  nevei  want 
friends.  

The  only  blusterer  from  whom  a brave  man  will 
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A STOLEN  VISIT. 

When  you  are  wrapt  in  happy  sleep, 

I walk  about  your  house  by  night, 

With  many  a wistful,  stealthy  peep 
At  what  I’ve  loved  by  morning  light. 

Your  head  is  on  the  pillow  laid, 

My  feet  are  where  your  footsteps  were; 

Your  soul  to  other  lands  has  strayed, 

My  heart  can  hear  you  breathe  and  stir. 

I seat  me  in  your  wonted  chair, 

And  ope  your  book  a little  space; 

I touch  the  flowers  that  knew  your  care, 
The  mirror  that  reflects  your  face. 

I kiss  the  pen  that  spoke  your  thought, 
The  spot  whereon  you  knelt  to  pray, 

The  message  with  your  wisdom  fraught, 
Writ  down  on  paper  yesterday, 

The  garment  that  you  lately  wrore, 

The  threshold  that  your  step  goes  by, 

The  music  that  you  fingered  o’er, 

The  picture  that  contents  your  eye. 

Yet  when  you  wake  from  happy  sleep, 
And  busy  here,  and  busy  there, 

You  take  your  wonted  morning  peep 
At  what  is  good  and  what  is  fair, 

“She  has  been  here,”  you  will  not  say, 
My  prying  face  you  will  not  find ; 

You’ll  think,  “She  is  a mile  away:” 

My  love  hath  left  no  mark  behind. 


JACK  IN  THE  BOX. 

Our  illustration  on  page  281  is  engraved  from 
a pleasant  little  picture  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Couldkry, 
a young  English  artist  of  great  promise.  It  is 
well  composed  and  excellently  drawn.  Its  chief 
merit,  apart  from  the  spirit  and  freedom  of  hand- 
ling exhibited  in  all  the  details  of  the  picture,  lies 
in  the  character  the  artist  has  thrown  into  the  faces 
of  these  mischievous  little  Skye  terriers.  He  has 
not  only  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  droll 
ways  common  to  puppies  in  general,  but  he  has 
mastered  the  quaint  and  almost  human  expres- 
sion which  so  peculiarly  distinguishes  this  particu- 
lar breed.  The  playful  movements  of  the  young 
of  all  animals  are  full  of  grace  or  fun,  and  we  all 
know  that  the  Skye  terrier  yields  to  no  domestic 
creature  in  sagacity.  The  situation  which  the 
painter  has  provided  for  the  puppies  of  course 
essentially  helps  the  genuine  humor  of  the  rep- 
resentation. A wardrobe  door  has  been  incau- 
tiously left  open,  and  the  result  is  before  us. 
Master  “Jack”  and  his  partner  in  mischief  have 
rolled  out  and  broken  through  a bandbox,  and 
therefrom  extracted  a bonnet,  the  veil  of  which 
the  latter  is  proceeding  to  tear ; while  Jack  him- 
self, feeling  master  of  the  situation,  is  content  to 
plant  his  paws  outside  the  box,  and,  with  head 
slightly  awry  and  twinkling  eyes,  to  survey  the 
wreck  with  a comical  expression  of  triumph.  A 
no  less  happily  conceived  touch  is  that  of  tfie 
peering  kitten  in  the  back-ground,  who,  longing 
to  share  in  the  sport,  is  yet  fearful  of  joining  those 
rougher  playmates. 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A RESOURCE. 

The  evening  of  Lord  George  Segrave’s  dinner- 
party was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Cesare  de’ 
Barletti  had  given  his  wife  a glimpse  of  the  brute 
fury  that  was  latent  under  his  gentle  lazy  de- 
meanor. They  had  had  quarrels  before : lovers’ 
quarrels ; in  which  Cesare  had  protested  against 
Veronica’s  cruelty,  and  Veronica  had  played  off 
her  despotic  airs,  and  they  had  both  been  vehe- 
ment, and  demonstrative,  and  childish.  And  the 
end  of  such  quarrels  had  invariably  been  to  bring 
back  Cesare  humbly  imploring  pardon  at  the  feet 
of  the  triumphant  beauty. 

But  never  had  his  looks  and  tones  been  such 
as  met  her  astonished  eyes  and  ears  on  that  mis- 
erable evening. 

And  there  was  no  deep  repentance  afterward, 
no  humble  suing  for  pardon  on  his  part.  He  ap- 
proached her  the  next  morniug  with  a smile  and 
a kiss ! and  when  she  drew  back  in  dumb  resent- 
ment, he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  lit  his 
cigar,  and  sauntered  off  into  the  stable-yard. 

In  truth  Cesare  considered  himself  to  be  the 
injured  person.  His  wife,  by  her  inconceivably 
absurd  temper,  liad  led  him  into  an  error,  which 
error  had  thrown  him  into  a rage.  That  was 
no  trifle.  Cesare  was  always  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  fly  into  a passion  if  he  could  avoid  it. 
And  his  temper  was  so  indolently  mild  in  gen- 
eral that  he  had  no  great  difficulty  in  avoiding 
frequent  ebullitions  of  anger. 

To  an  unaccustomed  English  eye,  indeed,  he 
might  have  seemed  to  be  in  paroxysms  of  fury 
on  many  occasions  when  his  feelings  were  scarce- 
ly stirred.  He  had  the  national  characteristic 
of  instantly  translating  slight  and  superficial  emo- 
tions into  very  violent  outward  expression  by 
means  of  voice,  face,  and  gesture,  and  of  thus 
working  off  excitement  at  a cheap  cost,  if  the 
phrase  may  pass. 

But  whenever  angry  motion  went  beyond  the 
slight  and  superficial  stage  with  him,  it  was  apt 
to  become  very  terribly  intense  indeed,  and  to 
assume  the  form  of  personal  hatred,  and  a dead- 
ly desire  of  vengeance  against  the  object  of  it. 

To  talk  to  Cesare  Barletti  about  hating  a sin 
but  pardoning  a sinner,  or  to  use  any  phrase  in- 
volving a similar  idea,  w ould  have  appeared  to 
him  very  much  lilglf^qifiig  gve&njingless  jargon. 
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He  never  conceived  or  .thought  of  any  thing  in 
an  abstract  form.  The  unseen — the  intangible- 
had  no  power  over  his  imagination.  Hate  a sin, 
indeed ! Why  should  he  hate  a sin  ? Che,  che ! 
But  he  could  hate  a sinner,  or  a saint  either,  if 
need  were — with  a relentless  animosity  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  bitter- 
ness. 

On  the  occasion  in  question,  however,  his 
anger  had  been  merely  evanescent.  It  was  all 
an  absurdity  and  a mistake.  What  if  a man  did 
express  his  opinion  that  such  and  such  people 
were  too  rigid  in  their  notions  to  desire  to  asso- 
ciate with  Veronica?  Well,  so  much  the  worse 
for  such  and  such  people,  as  he  had  said  to  his 
wife.  He  had  all  his  life  heard  about  English 
prudery.  There  were  even  persons  who  object- 
ed to  play  cards  and  to  go  to  the  opera.  Was 
he  to  distress  .himself  about  that?  Veronica 
was  Princess  Cesare  de’  Barletti.  That  was  suf- 
ficient with  persons  who  knew  the  world.  He 
would  permit  no  man  to  insult  the  Princess  Ce- 
sare de’  Barletti  with  impunity. 

Cesare’s  quickness  of  perception  was  rapidly 
bringing  him  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  a far 
finer  thing  to  be  a “prince”  in  England  than  in 
Naples.  Veronica,  in  bestowing  her  wealth  and 
herself  upon  him,  had  not  then  made  an  entirely 
one-sided  bargain.  The  consideration  was  not 
an  unpleasant  one. 

He  drove  over  to  Hammick  Lodge  more  than 
once  after  his  first  visit  to  Lord  George,  and  met 
several  guests  there,  mostly  bachelors,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  active  patrons  of  that  noble  in- 
stitution— the  Turf.  Cesare  found  these  gentle- 
men pleasant  and  unaffected;  entirely  devoid  of 
the  insular  stiffness  which  he  had  kept  continu- 
ally looking  for  since  his  arrival  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  had  found  up  to  the  height  of  his  ex- 
pectation in  only  one  individual — the  accom- 
plished Mr.  Dickinson. 

The  “ turfy”  gentlemen,  on  their  part,  found 
Barletti  a charming  fellow,  and  were  delighted 
to  make  his  acquaintance.  But  the  “ turfy”  gen- 
tlemen were  greatly  disappointed  at  discovering 
one  singular  blemish  in  Barletti’s  moral  nature ; 
he  steadily  refused  to  “ speculate”  on  any  com- 
ing event  whatever,  on  the  extraordinarily  naive 
plea  that  he  did  not  understand  betting. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  said  one  tall,  thin  gentle- 
man, with  a long,  sharp  chin  and  dull,  fishy  eyes, 
“it’s  as  simple  as  A,  B,  C.” 

“Ah,  gia!”  returned  the  prince,  with  much 
suavity.  “ But  A-a,  B-a,  C-a  is  not  simple  un- 
til you  have  learned  it.” 

Nevertheless,  despite  this  deplorable  lack  of 
enterprise  on  Cesare’s  part,  he  was  very  popular 
at  Hammick  Lodge.  He  played  an  uncommon- 
ly good  game  at  e'carte',  a very  fair  one  at  whist, 
and  that  he  was  no  match  for  his  host  it  billiards 
did  not  certainly  operate  against  him  in  Lord 
George’s  good  graces. 

He  had  no  formal  reconciliation  with  his  wife, 
but  the  coolness  between  them — which  in  fact 
had  only  existed  on  her  side — passed  away  in  a 
day  or  two. 

Cesare  never  knew  how  much  it  cost  Veronica 
to  condone  his  violent  behavior,  without  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  penitence  on  his  part. 
And  his  ignorance  of  the  sacrifice  her  haughty 
spirit  was  forced  to  make  rendered  that  sacrifice, 
perhaps,  a little  less  difficult  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  At  least  there  was  in  his  mind 
no  perception  of  what  she  deemed  a bitter  hu- 
miliation. 

In  her  loneliness — and  she  was  very  lonely; 
but,  as  Cesare  said,  it  was  she  who  had  desired 
to  come  to  Shipley,  and  could  he  help  it  if  the 
people  would  not  call  on  her  ? — she  had  recourse 
to  the  only  human  being  on  whose  entire  devo- 
tion she  could  rely.  She  took  to  writing  letters 
to  Mr.  Blew. 

The  letters  at  first  were  short;  mere  notes 
written  with  the  excuse  of  asking  his  advice 
upon  this  or  that  trifling  point  of  regimen.  She 
would  follow  his  advice.  She  had  been  think- 
ing over  it,  and  she  really  believed  that  exercise 
would  be  good  for  her.  Could  he  not  come  to 
see  her  ? Why  had  he  not  been  ? The  first  note 
brought,  not  Mr.  Blew,  but  a brief  professional 
recapitulation  of  the  points  he  had  urged  upon 
her  consideration.  In  the  second  note,  she  asked 
again  why  he  had  not  been  to  see  her.  Was  it 
true,  as  had  been  whispered  to  her,  that  the  at- 
tractions of  a certain  meek  dove  had  succeeded 
in  engrossing  him  altogether  ? No  sooner  had 
she  dispatched  this  note  than  she  wished  to  re- 
call it.  She  was  ashamed  of  it.  It  was  too  fa- 
miliar— too  condescending. 

The  answer  to  it,  however,  contained  no  allu- 
sion to  her  hint ; neither  denial  nor  confirmation. 
It  merely  stated  that  Mr.  Blew  would  willingly 
go  over  to  Shipley  Magna  if  he  could  be  of  real 
sendee  to  her ; but  that,  unless  she  had  need  of 
his  presence,  he  must  refrain  from  doing  so.  His 
mother  was  ill,  and  required  all  the  care  and  at- 
tention he  could  give  her. 

This  reply  of  the  surgeon  reached  Veronica 
on  a rainy  afternoon.  She  was  dull  and  dispir- 
ited. Her  husband  was  at  Hammick.  The 
quiet  sorrow  in  the  tone  of  Mr.  Blew’s  letter 
chimed  in  with  Veronica’s  mood  at  the  moment 
of  receiving  it.  A few  slow  tears  trickled  down 
her  cheeks  as  she  sat  with  her  head  leaning  on 
her  hand,  looking  down  on  the  note.  She  must 
have  some  sympathy ! She  must  dissipate  some- 
what of  the  weight  of  sadness  that  oppressed  her 
soul,  by  confiding  to  another  human  heart  a few, 
at  least,  of  her  sorrows. 

She  sat  down  to  write  to  Mr.  Blew.  As  she 
wrote  on,  the  half  revelations  she  had  intended 
became  whole  revelations.  She  found  a relief 
in  the  depiction  of  her  feelings — even  in  that  of 
her  faults.  She  would  rather  speak  evil  of  her- 
self than  not  speak  of  herself  at  all.  She  poured 
forth  her  complaints  and  her  disappointments 
without  reserve. 

Here  was  one  who  would  listen  patiently,  who 
wqpld  sympathize  sincerely,  \vho  would  feel  her 
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sorrows  as  his  own.  Here  was  a heart  that 
might  be  trusted  to  beat  faithfully,  let  it  achfe  as 
it  would.  His  judgment  might  condemn  her, 
but  his  feelings  would  take  her  part.  He  might 
preach,  warn,  reprove  her  even,  but  the  reproof 
would  have  no  sting.  She  could  accept  such  re- 
proof, she  could  embrace  it,  for  she  would  know 
that  it  came  out  of  the  depth  of  a great  love. 
He  would  ask  nothing,  he  would  expect  nothing, 
he  would  resent  nothing.  He  could  thrust  him- 
self aside  with  a sublime  magnanimity,  and  think 
only  of  her. 

So  she  sent  the  letter. 

‘ ‘ What  do  you  write  so  often  to  that  man  for, 
Cara  Veronica?”  asked  Cesare,  unexpectedly,  on 
the  day  following  that  on  which  her  third  letter 
was  dispatched. 

“So — so  often ?”  she  stammered.  The  ques- 
tion took  her  by  surprise,  and  she  was  startled 
by  it. 

“Yes;  it  is  often,  I think.  Two  letters  in 
one  week.  This  lying  on  the  table” — and  Ce- 
sare took  up  a pink  envelope  sealed  and  directed 
— “is  the  second  that  I know  of.” 

“ It  is  kind  of  you  not  to  recollect  that  I told 
you  I had  consulted  Mr.  Blew  about  my  nervous 
headaches ! I write  to  him  partly  about  them  ; 
and,  besides,  he  is  one  of  my  oldest  and  most 
intimate  friends.  I have  known  him  from  a 
child.” 

“Ah,  Benissimo!”  replied  Cesare,  carelessly. 
And  the  next  minute  he  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  whole  affair. 

But  when,  in  the  course  of  two  more  days,  a 
reply  arrived  from  Mr.  Blew,  Cesare,  playing 
with  the  Spitz  dog  in  one  corner  of  the  sofa, 
watched  his  wife  when  the  letter  was  delivered 
to  her — watched  her  while  she  opened  it  and  be- 
gan to  read  it,  and  finally  asked,  “Is  the  letter 
from  our  good  papa,  il  reverendissimo  Signor 
Vicario  ?” 

“No  ; it  is  from  Mr.  Blew.” 

The  instant  directness  of  the  answer  seemed  a 
little  unexpected  by  him.  He  looked  up  at  her 
for  an  instant,  and  then  began  to  stroke  the  dog 
in  a more  caressing  way  than  he  had  used  be- 
fore. 

“ Where  are  you  going,  dearest?”  he  asked, 
presently. 

“ To  my  own  room.” 

“To  read  your  letter  in  peace?  May  I see 
it?” 

‘ ‘ See  it  ? See  this  letter  ?” 

“Yes;  is  it  indiscreet?”  he  asked,  showing 
his  white  teeth  in  a smile  that  flashed  for  a sec- 
ond and  was  gone. 

For  a scarcely  perceptible  space  of  time  Ve- 
ronica hesitated.  Then  she  tossed  him  the  let- 
ter disdainfully. 

“■You  are  as  curious  as  a baby!”  she  said. 

He  took  the  letter  and  pored  over  it  gravely. 
Then  he  brought  it  back  to  her  and  kissed  her 
hand. 

“I  can’t  read  it,”  he  said.  “What  a devil 
of  a writing !” 

Veronica  had  fully  reckoned  on  this  inability 
of  Cesare’s.  Between  his  imperfect  knowledge 
of  English  and  the  cramped  characters  of  Mr. 
Blew’s  handwriting,  that  looked  as  though  it 
were  expressly  invented  and  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scrawling  the  hieroglyphics  familiar  to 
our  eyes  in  doctors’  prescriptions,  she  had  been 
tolerably  sure  that  Cesare  would  fail  to  glean 
much  information  from  the  letter,  let  it  contain 
what  it  might. 

“Why  should  Cesare  have  wanted  to  see  that 
letter!”  she  asked  herself  when  she  was  alone  in 
her  own  room.  “It  must  be  from  the  mere 
suspicious  dislike  that  any  thing,  however  tri- 
fling, should  pass  between  me  and  any  one  else 
with  which  he  is  not  fully  acquainted.  1 have 
noticed  this  trait  in  him  lately — only  lately.  He 
used  not  to  be  so  in  Italy.” 

Veronica  forgot  that  iu  Italy  Cesare  had  been 
himself  her  sole  possible  confidant. 

When  she  had  perused  Mr.  Blew’s  letter  she 
felt  glad  that  Cesare  had  been  unable  to  deci- 
pher it.  There  was  no  word  in  it  which  should 
have  made  him  justly  discontented  with  Mr. 
Blew ; but  there  were  many  words  which  would 
have  roused  his  anger  against  his  wife. 

“ The  account  of  your  unhappiness  cuts  me  to 
the  heart,”  he  wrote  in  one  place.  “I  am  not 
at  all  skillful  with  my  pen,  nor  able  to  express 
what  I feel.  But  I am  so  sure  you  are  wrong 
in  giving  way  to  these  morbid  feelings ; artd  yet 
I pity  you  so  much  for  having  them.  I had 
hoped  that  you  were  at  last  happy  and  content- 
ed. God  knows  that  there  is  nothing  I would 
not  give  to  see  you  so.” 

And  again : “I  am  solemnly  certain  that  your 
first  duty  now  is  to  try  to  gain  your  husband’s 
whole  confidence  and  affection.  Remember  you 
chose  him  freely,  and  he  loved  you  when  there 
was  no  one  else,  whom  you  knew  of,  to  love 
you !” 

And  once  more:  “I  wish  I was  clever  and 
could  write  like  you.  But  I can  not.  I can 
only  beg  and  beseech  you  to  cast  off  gloomy  and 
repining  thoughts.  There  is  one  thing  we  can 
all  do — try  to  be  useful  to  others.  Think  of 
their  sorrows  more  than  your  own.  Even  in  my 
humble  way  I find  that  this  soothes  my  pain  of 
mind  as  nothing  else  soothes  it.  And  you  who 
are  so  rich,  and  so  young,  and  so  clever,  might 
do  a deal  of  good.  You  don’t  know  the  suff  er- 
ing there  is  in  the  world  that  a few  copper  coins 
would  lighten.  I feel  your  confidence  in  writing 
to  me  very  much.  But  I wish  for  your  sake 
that  you  would  have  no  secrets  from  your  hus- 
band. You  ask  me  to  come  and  see  you.  I can 
not  just  at  present.  My  mother  is  very  ill ; and 
there  is  an  epidemic  fever  in  the  parish.  My 
life  is  not  altogether  a bed  of  roses.  ” 

Within  a week  after  the  receipt  of  that  letter 
Mrs.  Blew  was  dead.  And  the  Brince  and  Brin- 
cess  de’  Barletti  had  gone  away  to  London  in 
great  haste ; for  a malignant  form  of  typhus  fe- 
ver was  raging  in  Shipley  Magna. 
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CHARTER  X. 

A FRIENDLY  TEA-DRINKING. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  a very  sultry  summer 
day  in  London — a day  in  the  quite  late  summer. 
The  people  who  were  able  to  leave  town  next 
week  pronounced  that  the  season  was  over.  The 
people  whose  business,  or  interest,  or  impecuni- 
osity  obliged  them  to  linger  a while  longer,  de- 
clared that  there  was  so  much  going  on  still  they 
positively  didn’t  know  how  to  keep  all  their  en- 
gagements. 

It  was,  however,  near  enough  to  the  period 
styled  by  London  tradesmen  “the  fag  end  of  the 
season”  to  bring  it  to  pass  that  Miss  Betsy  Boyce 
had  no  dinner  invitation  for  that  day,  and  no 
invitation  to  any  later  assembly,  and  that  she 
was  consequently  drinking  tea  at  about  half  past 
seven  o’clock  in  Mr.  Lovegrove’s  house  in  Bed- 
ford Square. 

Betsy  Boyce  was  quite  free  from  any  vulgar 
prejudices  on  the  score  of  fashionable  or  unfash- 
ionable hours.  She  would  drink  tea  at  seven 
o’clock,  or  dine  at  eight,  or  breakfast  at  any  hour 
from  nine  a.m.  to  two  i\m.,  with  perfectly  ac- 
commodating good-humor. 

“ It  matters  very  little  what  you  call  a meal,” 
she  would  say.  “ If  you  eat  between  eight  and 
nine  o’clock  at  night,  and  like  to  call  that  din- 
ner, I’m  quite  content.  If  you  have  your  real 
solid  dinner  at  two  or  three,  and  your  old-fash- 
ioned tea  at  five  or  six,  and  like  to  call  that 
lunch,  or  kettle-drum,  or  any  thing  else,  I’m 
equally  content.  When  one  lives  in  the  world 
one  must  do  as  the  world  does  in  those  matters. 

I have  heard  papa  say  that  when  he  was  at  Vien- 
na, and  knew  the  old  Brince  Metteraich,  he  has 
seen  him  often  at  a grand  banquet,  playing  with 
a plateful  of  brown  bread-and-butter,  and  tasting 
nothing  else.  Well,  he  ate  his  wholesome  food 
at  a wholesome  hour,  of  course.  But  he  never 
thought  of  changing  people’s  manners  and  cus- 
toms. No  more  do  I.” 

Something  of  this  kind  she  had  said  in  answer 
to  Mrs.  Lovegrove’s  ostentatiously  humble  apol- 
ogy for  inviting  her  to  tea  at  seven  o’clock. 

“It  is  not,”  said  Mrs.  Lovegrove,  with  a kind 
of  virtuous,  6elf-denying  severity  that  would  have 
exasperated  any  one  less  genuinely  tolerant  and 
good-natured  than  Betsy  Boyce — “it  is  not  that 
I do  not  understand  the  usages  of  the  circles  in 
which  you  habitually  move.  It  would  be  strange, 
bred  up  as  1 was  at  our  place  in  the  country, 
among  the  dlite  of  our  country  society — you  won’t 
mind  my  saying  that  country  society  is,  as  a gen- 
eral rule,  more  exclusive  and  more  rigid  on  the 
score  of  birth  than  the  mixed  and  ever-varying 
circles  of  the  metropolis? — it  would  be  strange 
if  I did  not  understand  those  usages.” 

“To  be  sure,”  said  Miss  Boyce,  pleasantly. 

‘ ‘ What  good  cake  this  is ! Thanks ; I will  have 
a piece  more  of  it.  ” 

“But  when  I married  Mr.  Lovegrove  I put 
all  that  aside  at  once  and  forever.  1 looked  my 
position  in -the  face,  and  accepted  all  its  condi- 
tions.” 

“And  a very  comfortable  position  it  is,  too, 
Mrs.  Lovegrove.  And  excessively  delighted  a 
good  many  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  would  be 
to  jump  into  such  another.” 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  acquaintance  be- 
tween Mrs.  Lovegrove  and  Miss  Boyce,  begun  in 
Mrs.  Frost’s  drawing-room,  had  advanced  toward 
something  like  intimacy. 

Betsy  Boyce  was,  as  she  herself  declared,  em- 
inently a social  being.  She  was  just  as  cheerful 
and  content  in  the  solicitor’s  house  in  Bedford 
Square  as  at  my  lord  duke’s  in  Carlton  Gardens. 
And  while  she  regaled  the  lawyer’s  wife  with 
stories  of  the  Olympian  feasts  she  shared  with 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  whose  mythology  (care- 
fully edited  with  a view  to  its  meeting  the  public 
eye)  is  contained  in  Sir  Bernard  Burke’s  red  vol- 
umes, she  never  offended  her  hosts  by  appearing 
to  despise  their  earthlier  hospitality. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  considered  Miss  Boyce  to  pos- 
sess extraordinary  spirits  and  an  immense  fund 
of  anecdote.  Mrs.  Lovegrove  said  she  had  a 
pensive  pleasure  in  her  conversation,  as  it  remind- 
ed her  of  the  old  times  passed  at  her  papa’s  place 
in  the  country.  Augustus  asked  her  serious  opin- 
ion as  to  the  spread  of  High-Church  doctrine 
among  the  aristocracy,  and  was  it  true  that  a cer- 
tain illustrious  person  was  going  over  to  Rome  ? 
Altogether,  she  was  a general  favorite  with  the 
whole  family'. 

One  frequent  topic  of  her  conversations  with 
Mrs.  Lovegrove  was  the  lamentable  state  of 
affairs  in  the  household  at  Bay  swat  er,  as  she 
designated  Mr.  Frost’s  residence.  Things  were 
going  on  there  from  bad  to  worse ; that  is,  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  she  meant.  Georgina 
was  an  old  friend  of  hers,  but  she  must  say 
Georgina  was  to  blame.  She  was  so  indifferent 
to  Mr.  Frost's  comfort,  so  neglectful  pf  his  home, 
so  caieless  to  please  him,  and  so  indifferent  about 
displeasing  him.  She  on  her  side  complained 
of  her  husband’s  meanness  and  parsimony.  He 
grudged  her  this,  and  declined  to  give  her  that. 
Which,  said  Miss  Boyce,  was  certainly  odd  in  a 
man  who  had  always  been  so  lavishly  indulgent 
a husband. 

“ l’erhaps  he  has  at  last  been  able  to  see  what 
a fool  that  woman  has  been  making  of  herself  by 
her  extravagance,  and  is  beginning  to  turn  over 
a new  leaf.  Let  us  hope  so  ! Let  us,  at  least, 
try  to  hope  so !”  said  Mrs.  Lovegrove,  with  all 
the  fervor  of  charity. 

“Georgina  tells  me,”  said  Miss  Boyce,  “that 
there  is  at  times  something  so  strange  about  her 
husband,  that  he  seems  scarcely  in  his  right  mind. 
Something  is  preying  on  him,  I fancy.  It  isn’t 
business  troubles,  1 suppose,  eh  ?”  It  was  for- 
tunate for  her  acquaintances  that  Betsy  Boyce 
was  good-natured,  for  she  was  rarely  discreet, 
and  not  a little  curious. 

“ What  business  troubles  Mr.  Frost  may  have 
on i_his. private  account  I am  unable  to  say,”  re- 
plieA'M£s.‘Lcltlei<ai:d.''  “But  as  to  Frost  and 
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Lovegrove,  there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety  about 
them;  of  that  you  may  be  quite  assured.” 

“Ah,  then  I dare  say  it  is  mostly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, Georgina’s  fault.  He  is  desperately  fond 
of  her,  and  she  is  as  hard  and  cold  to  him  as  a 
block  of  ice.” 

“I  consider  Mrs.  Frost’s  infatuated  weakness 
for  his  wife  to  be  positively  culpable ! But  what, 
alas ! can  one  expect  from  a man  totally  devoid 
of  religious  principles  ?” 

In  order  to  avert  the  stream  of  Mrs.  Love- 
grove’s  indignation  from  Sidney  Frost — for  whom 
the  kindly  old  maid  had  a real  liking — Miss  Boyce 
changed  the  subject  of  discourse. 

“Ah,  dear  me!”  she  exclaimed,  fanning  her- 
self, “it  is  a queer  world!  Talk  of  books!  I 
know  much  stranger  stories  than  ever  I saw  in  a 
book  yet.  There’s  that  Princess  de’  Barletti,  for 
instance.  What  a career  hers  has  been !” 

“ Oh,  do  tell  me,  Miss  Boyce,  is  she  received 
in  the  highest  society  ? I trust  not,  for  the  credit 
of  our  aristocracy.” 

“ Il’rn  ! Well,  I don't  know  that  onq  more  or 
less  would  much  affect  the  credit  of  our  aristoc- 
racy. ” 

“Eh?” 

“ However,  that’s  neither  here  nor  there.  I 
believe  the  fact  is  she  is  not  much  received.  She 
might  have  been  taken  up  at  one  time  by  a cer- 
tain set.  But  she  is  devoured  by  ambition.  She 
wanted  to  be  as  great  a lady  as  the  greatest,  and 
to  play  princess ; and  that  wouldn’t  do.” 

“ Ambition  indeed ! pretty  aqabition !” 

“Yes;  pretty ‘ambition.  But  yet — it  seems 
a strange  thing  to  say ; but  I am  not  sure  there 
is  not  a grain  of  perverted  good  in  it.” 

* * Good  ? How  do  yon  mean  ?” 

“Well,  I — I think  a woman  who  would  have 
been  downright,  frankly  bad  and  unscrupulous, 
might  have  had  a better  chance.  ” 

“My  dear  Miss  Boyce !” 

“ Yes ; I know  it  sounds  very  horrible.  But 
what  I mean  is  this  : this  young  woman  can’t  be 
contented  with  the  society  of  flashy  folks  of 
doubtful  reputation.  She  might  have  got  that, 
having  money  and  beauty,  and  a certain  notori- 
ety. But — you  may  call  it  pride,  or  ambition, 
or  whatever  you  like — the  fact  remains  that  she 
knows  there  is  something  higher  and  better  than 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  she  aspires  to  it.  She 
can’t  be  at  peace  without  the  good  opinion  of 
persons  she  can  respect,  and — she  will  never  get 
it.” 


“ I should  think  not.” 

“She  will  never  get  it,  because  she  has  not 
strength  to  make  any  real  sacrifice  of  her  vanity 
and  selfishness.  And  yet  I believe  she  is  eating 
her  heart  out  with  misery  and  mortification  in 
the  midst  of  all  that  she  paid  such  a terrible 
price  to  gain ! ” 

Mrs.  Lovegrove  stared  at  the  speaker  in  sur- 
prise. She  had  never  seen  such  a grave  expres- 
sion on  Betsy  Boyce’s  round,  rubicund  visage. 
The  brisk,  lively  old  lady  had  gradually  fallen 
into  a serious  tone -as  she  spoke,  and  when  she 
ceased  there  was  something  like  a tear  in  her  eye. 

Sarah  Lovegrove’s  heart,  although  it  did  not 
beat  with  remarkable  warmth,  was  better  than 
her  creed.  But  she  repressed  a womanly  move- 
ment of  pity  by  way  of  asserting  the  stem  purity 
of  her  principles,  and  replied,  with  elongated  up- 
per lip  and  incisive  brevity,  “ That  is  the  natural 
result  to  which  such  iniquity  leads,  Miss  Boyce.” 

“Dear  me,”  said  Miss  Boyce,  “I’ve  been 
making  quite  a preachment!  But  it  is  not  al- 
together my  own  wisdom  that  I have  been  ut- 
tering. The  fact  is  that  I was  yesterday  with 
that  sweet  creature,  Maud  Desmond,  and  she 
talked  to  me  a little  about  the  vicar’s  daughter ; 
and  when  she  was  out  of  the  room,  Mrs.  Shear- 
down  talked  of  her  a good  deal,  and,  between 
the  two,  I got  a pretty  clear  notion  of  the  state 
of  the  case.  ” 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  Miss  Desmond 
visits  her  ?” 

“No,  no;  their  lives  are  apart  altogether. 
But  I do  believe  that  if  Veronica  needed  any 
thing  — if  she  were  sick,  for  instance — Maud 
would  go  to  her  directly.” 

“Would  Mr.  Lockwood  allow  that?”  asked 
Mrs.  Lovegrove,  with  something  like  a sneer. 

“Yes,  I think  he  would.  He’s  not  the  good 
fellow  I take  him  for,  if  he  would  oppose  it!” 

Mrs.  Lovegrove  had  not  quite  forgiven  Maud 
for  preferring  Hugh  to  her  son.  As  Maud  had 
not  turned  out  to  be  an  heiress,  the  tiling  was 
the  less  to  be  regretted.  But  to  do  Mrs.  Love- 
grove justice,  she  had  been  almost  as  willing  to 
encourage  Augustus’s  penchant  before  there  was 
any  idea  of  Maud’s  being  wealthy  as  after.  And 
her  maternal  vanity  had  been  ruffled  by  the  young 
lady's  cold  discouragement  of  her  darling  Gus. 

Mrs.  Lovegrove’s  character  was  not  malicious 
at  bottom,  however,  and,  after  a minute  or  so, 
she  said,  “ I do  think  Miss  Desmond  is  a really 
good  girl.  ” 

‘ ‘ Good  ? She’s  an  angel ! And  so  clever ! ” 

“Indeed?  I did  not  perceive  much— a— 
much  soliditv  of  intellect  in  Miss  Desmond,  I 
confess ; but'she  is  very  young  still.  However, 
it  was  a very  proper  attention  on  her  part  to  call 
on  us  directly  she  came  to  town.  Mr.  Love- 
grove knew  her  mother  well.  He  is,  indeed,  in 
some  sort,  the  young  lady’s  guardian,  and  he  was 
gratified  by  her  coming.  ” 

‘ ‘ Maud  Desmond  always  does  the  right  thing,  ” 
said  Miss  Boyce,  in  serene  unconsciousness  of 
Augustus’s  ill-starred  wooing.  “ It  was  a good 
thing  that  the  Sheardowns  brought  her  to  town 
with  them  on  a visit.  Very  nice  people  the 
Sheardowns.  I knew  them  at  Shipley.  I hear 
often  from  that  neighborhood,  and  I fancy  the 
vicarage  was  no  fitting  or  pleasant  place  for  the 
girl.  ” 

“Really!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lovegrove,  with  a 
strong  gleam  of  curiosity  in  her  gray  eyes. 

“No,  I’m  afraid  not.  Emma  Bcgbie  writes 
to  me— there.  I've  let  her  name  slip  out.  But 
you  don’t  know  her,  will, 


so  it  don't  much  matter.  Well,  this  young  lady 
tells  me  that  the  vicar  is  going  to  the  dogs — that 
isn’t  her  phrase,  but  it  is  her  meaning — as  fast 
as  he  can.  He  has  cut  his  old  friends,  and 
formed  low  connections.  And  he  doesn’t  even 
attend  to  the  duties  of  his  church,  but  has  got  a 
wretched  curate,  at  twopence  a year,  to  do  his 
duty  for  him,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  thing  is  as 
bad  as  it  can  be.  He’s  no  fit  guardian,  and  his 
house  is  no  fit  home,  for  a young  girl.  ” 

‘ ‘ A — clergyman — of — the — Church — of — En- 
gland!” said  Mrs.  Lovegrove,  with  portentous 
slowness,  nodding  her  head  at  each  word. 

“Oh  dear,  yes!  There’s  no  doubt  in  the 
world  about  that.”  , 

Then  the  tea-things  were  cleared  away,  and 
presently  the  Misses  Phoebe  and  Lucy  and  Dora 
Lovegrove  made  some  music.  And  Augustus 
sang  a Latin  hymn,  accompanying  himself ; and 
if  the  vocal  portion  of  this  performance  were  al- 
most inaudible  at  the  other  end  of  the  drawing- 
room, the  piano-forte  part  was  attacked  with  un- 
sparing vigor.  Then  Miss  Boyce’s  cab  was  sent 
for,  and  she  went  home,  having  passed,  as  she 
protested,  a very  pleasant  evening. 


AUCTION  SALES. 

Ocr  illustration  on  page  280  will  be  recognized 
by  every  New  Yorker  as  a truthful  sketch  of  the 
scene  presented  by  many  of  the  auction  rooms  of 
this  metropolis  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
families  are  breaking  up  for  the  customary  sum- 
mer residence  in  the  country,  or  preparing  for 
“moving-day” — the  grand  annual  nuisance  to 
which  our  citizens  are  subjected.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  city  in  the  world  where  the  rule  of  the 
landlord  is  more  despotic,  or  more  oppressively 
enforced  than  in  New  York.  Few  tenants,  com- 
paratively, keep  the  same  house  two  years  in  suc- 
cession ; "and  almost  every  change  of  residence 
entails  changes  of  carpets,  furniture,  etc.  If  the 
family  move  into  a more  elegant  or  larger  house 
than  the  one  they  have  been  occupying,  the  style 
of  furnishing  must  be  made  to  correspond ; and 
if,  as  is  the  case  with  hundreds  this  year,  high 
rents  compel  them  to  take  only  part  of  a house, 
they  have  superfluous  furniture  to  dispose  of. 
At  any  rate,  some  of  these  causes  operate  to  fill 
the  auction  rooms,  and  give  rise  to  many  scenes 
like  the  one  so  faithfully  depicted  by  our  artist. 


“THE  RED  PLANET  MARS.” 

Mars  stands  prominent  among  the  planets  for 
the  distinctness  and  variety  of  the  colors  which 
his  disk  exhibits.  When  a telescope  of  adequate 
power  is  turned  toward  this  miniature  world,  we 
are  struck,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  singular  brill- 
iancy of  the  two  white  spots,  which  have  long 
since  been  recognized  as  “the  snowy  poles  of 
moonless  Mars."  They  stand  out  so  conspicu- 
ously from  the  rest  of  the  disk,  that  often,  when 
a mist  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  planet,  they 
may  be  distinctly  recognized,  like  two  faint  stars, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  planet  is  totally  hidden 
from  view. 

Next  we  notice  the  delicately-tinted  border  of 
white  light  which  surrounds  the  rest  of  the  disk, 
and  forms  a sort  of  frame,  within  which  the  true 
features  of  the  planet’s  surface  are  to  be  recog- 
nized. This  border  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
light  cumulus  clouds  in  the  Martial  atmosphere. 
Such  clouds,  if  formed  like  those  in  our  own  air, 
would  only  become  perceptible  to  us  where, 
through  the  effect  of  foreshortening  near  the 
edge  of  the  disk,  they  were  crowded  together — 
in  appearance — and  thus  concealed  the  true  sur- 
face of  the  planet  from  our  view.  Occasionally 
they  exhibit  a greenish  tint  of  exquisite  delicacy. 

But  it  is  within  this  boundary  that  the  true 
colors  of  Mars  are  to  be  seen.  The  body  of  the 
planet,  or  what  may  be  assumed  to  be  its  true 
surface,  is  of  a ruddy  or  ochreish  tint,  here  and 
there  somewhat  yellowish.  There  are  also  to  be 
seen  occasionally  spots  of  salmon-colored  light, 
brownish  patches,  and  even  black  spots  of  small 
size.  We  may  not  unreasonably  look  upon  all 
these  portions  of  the  planet  as  consisting  of  earthy 
substances,  resembling  those  which  constitute  our 
own  lands  and  continents.  Next,  covering  an 
extent  of  the  disk  very  little  less  than  that  occu- 
pied by  the  ruddy  regions,  we  have  spaces  which 
some  observers  consider  to  be  green,  while  to 
others  they  appear  of  an  indigo-gray  or  neutral 
color.  Like  the  red  parts,  the  grayish  or  green- 
ish spaces  are  not  uniformly  dark.  In  some 
places  they  are  so  faintly  tinted  as  to  appear  al- 
most white ; in  others  they  seem  tinged  with  a 
purplish  hue.  We  can  not  doubt  that  these  por- 
tions are  in  reality  seas,  and  not  fresh-water  seas, 
but  seas  like  our  own,  colored  by  the  salts  which 
they  contain.  The  varieties  of  color  correspond, 
indeed,  quite  closely  with  those  observed  in  our 
own  oceans,  from  the  light  green  hues  of  the  po- 
lar seas  to  that  strange,  deep  hue  which  Homer 
has  described  as  “wine-colored.” 

A French  astronomer  was  led,  by  the  singular 
contrasts  of  color  observable  on  Mars,  to  form  a 
very  strange  theory  respecting  the  physical  con- 
ditions which  prevail  upon  his  surface.  Noticing 
that  the  ruddy  tints  always  appear  most  clearly 
during  the  Martial  summer,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  vegetation  is  of  a different  nature  on 
Mars  than  on  our  own  earth.  In  place  of  green 
leaves  the  trees  on  that  distant  world  put  forth 
red  leaves,  he  argued  ; as  spring  progresses,  the 
fields  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  long  Martial 
winter,  but  in  place  of  what  we  term  verdure  they 
are  clothed  with  rubescence.  If  this  theory  be 
true,  the  Martial  poets  might  say  >f  spring,  more 
truthfully  than  our  own  have  do  3,  that 
“She  cometh,  blushing  Ufa  a maid." 

But  we  have  no  great  reason  fc  supposing  that 
the  theory  is  true.  Certainly  -ur  earth  would 
not  appear  green  if  her  continents  could  be  view- 
ed from  afar  off,  as  we  see  Mars.  Nay,  even 
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our  forests,  supposing  them  large  enough  to  be 
separately  visible,  would  scarcely  exhibit  a dis- 
cernible green  tint.  A very  eminent  landscape- 
painter  used  to  deride  the  notion  that  trees  are 
green;  “leaves  are  green,  if  you  will,”  he  used 
to  say ; ‘ ‘ but  trees — they  are  any  color  but  green ; 
black,  white,  yellow,  red,  but  never  green.”  And, 
making  allowance  for  the  requirements  of  para- 
dox, the  assertion  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  No 
one  ever  saw  out  of  a picture-book,  and  that  a 
bad  one,  a really  green  forest.  And,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  we  may  assume  that  if  vegetation 
on  Mars  were  red,  yet,  seen  in  large  masses,  the 
red  tints  would  be  lost. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  we  have  a reasona- 
ble explanation  of  the  ruddy  tint  of  the  Martial 
continents  in  the  fact  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  soil  of  the  planet  resembles  those  red  and 
ochreish  soils  which  appear  in  various  parts  of 
our  own  earth.  A geologist  may  suppose,  if  he 
will,  that  the  Martialists  are  passing  through  the 
old  red  sandstone  period ; and  possibly  some  thou- 
sands of  years  hence  observers  of  Mars  may  see 
with  wonder  the  signs  of  a soil  wholly  different 
from  that  now  visible  to  us. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

All  the  independent  newspapers  in  France  express 
their  astonishment  at  the  result  of  the  trial  of  Prince 
Pierre  Bonaparte.  His  friends  advise  him  to  keep 
.away  from  Paris  until  the  storm  of  indignation  blows 
over.  Yet  he  is  not  one  who  is  likely  to  hide  himself 
for  any  such  reason.  On  the  day  of  the  acquittal  an 
immense  crowd  had  gathered  outside  of  the  court- 
house, eager  to  see  the  Prince,  who,  on  his  release, 
was  expected  to  go  to  the  Hotel  de  l’Univers,  nearly 
opposite,  where  his  wife  and  family  awaited  him. 
The  crowd  was  quiet,  yet  scattered  all  through  it  were 
gens  d’armes,  sergents  de  ville,  and  Corsican  body- 
guards. Wonderfully  patient  were  the  people— never 
stirring  all  through  the  day,  until  at  last,  about  four 
o’clock,  there  was  a sudden  rush.  A low  carriage,  with 
all  the  windows  up,  slowly  forced  its  way  through  the 
multitude,  the  geus  d’armes  closing  in  its  rear  all  along 
the  way  from  the  prison  to  the  hotel.  There  was  a 
feeble  attempt  at  cheering  by  the  Corsicans,  but  it 
met  with  no  general  response  from  the  by-standers. 
On  entering  the  hotel,  however,  friends  of  the  Prince 
were  awaiting  his  arrival,  and  tendered  warm  con- 
gratulations to  him  on  the  happy  result  of  the  trial.  A 
rumor  was  circulated  in  Paris  that  Prince  Pierre  would 
be  requested  by  the  Emperor  to  quit  France  for  an  in- 
definite period,  and  many  of  the  newspapers  gave  the 
report  full  credit 

The  University  of  Vienna  has  taken  a progressive 
step  in  deciding  to  open  its  medical  lectures  to  wo- 
men, and  confer  medical  diplomas  on  them. 

A singular  story  is  told  of  a man  in  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,  who  in  December  last,  while  eating  a 
piece  of  bread  at  breakfast  fait  something  sharp, 
which  subsequently  proved  to  be  a needle,  in  his 
throat.  It  lodged  cross-wise,  but  was  too  far  down  to 
be  seen.  After  three  or  four  days  it  worked  into  the 
left  side  and  came  nearly  through  the  neck,  causing  a 
painful  abscess.  A little  above  the  abscess  the  needle 
was  so  near  the  surface  that  it  caused  the  flesh  to  pro- 
trude like  a pimple;  but  the  physicians  declined  to 
cut  to  find  it,  especially  as  they  had  some  doubt  as  to 
the  cause.  The  abscess  was  subsequently  lanced. 
The  needle  in  the  mean  time  worked  back  into  the 
side  of  the  throat,  and  then  up  under  the  tongue, 
causing  great  swelling  and  pain.  A week  or  two  ago 
it  was  discovered  protruding  under  the  tongue,  and 
was  extracted.  The  needle  measured  one  and  a quar- 
ter inches,  and  at  times  during  the  four  months  it  has 
caused  the  man  great  suffering. 

A report  has  recently  been  made  by  the  French  com- 
mittee for  encouraging  hippophagy,  which  contains 
some  startling  figures.  The  first  horse-flesh  mart  was 
opened  July  9,  1866,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  902  steeds  were  cut  up  and  sold  for  Paris  dining- 
tables.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  1800  a year.  In 
1867  the  whole  number  of  victims  was  2152;  and  in 
1808  the  number  increased  to  2421.  The  record  for  the 
last  year  has  not  yet  appeared ; but  it  is  evident  Paris- 
ians are  not  afraid  of  feasting  on  this  delicacy. 

Jt  is  a dreadful  state  of  affairs  when  members  of  the 
same  family,  especially  when  husband  and  wife,  get 
so  “ put  out”  that  they  can’t  speak  peaceably  to  one 
another ! What  then  must  be  the  mental  state  of  the 
Siamese  Twins,  if,  as  report  says,  they  have  not  spok- 
en to  each  other  for  a month,  owing  to  a difficulty 
about  receipts ! 

The  French  navy  has  adopted  a novel  arrangement 
on  board  all  national  vessels— singing  is  hereafter  to 
be  taught  on  the  ships  as  a regular  exercise. 

During  the  recent  Carnival  festivities  an  amusing 
incident  occurred  in  a city  on  the  Rhine.  The  mayor 
of  the  city  had  ordered  that  no  person  should  appear 
in  domino  dress  on  the  streets.  The  police  had  strict 
orders  to  arrest  every  person  so  found.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  mayor’s  wife  and  one  of  her  friends  had  not 
heard  of  the  ordinance ; they  put  on  dominos,  were 
arrected,  and  had  to  pass  several  hours  in  the  police- 
station  before  they  were  released.  The  policeman 
who  arrested  them  showed  great  zeal  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty. 

A little  fellow,  not  ten  years  old,  performed  a noble 
deed  not  long  ago,  which  deserves  public  record.  One 
morning  as  the  Pacific  Express  train,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  waR  rounding  a curve  on  the  mountain-side 
near  Altoona  at  a rapid  rate,  a deep  precipice  being 
on  one  hand  and  high  rocks  on  the  other,  a small  lad 
was  seen  ahead  waving  his  hat  and  tossing  his  little 
arms  aloft  The  train  was  stopped  within  a few  feet 
of  a mass  of  rock  and  dirt  upon  the  track  sufficient 
to  have  thrown  engine  and  passenger-cars  over  the 
precipice.  The  lad,  whose  name  is  Willie  Cahko,  had 
seen  the  fall  and  hastened  to  signal  the  approaching 
train. 

The  moths  are  busy  these  warm  April  days ; and 
unless  furs  and  woolen  garments  are  carefully  attend- 
ed to  they  will  be  ruined.  Every  lady  has  her  own 
special  method  of  packing  such  articles  as  are  liable 
to  be  injured  by  these  destructive  creatures.  Cam- 
phor, pepper,  cedar  chips,  sandal-wood,  kerosene,  and 
sundry  powders,  are  used  as  preservatives.  Some  use 
linen  wrappings,  some  merely  newspapers.  In  ev^ry 


case  the  articles  should  be  thoroughly  beaten  before 
being  put  away,  so  that  if  moth-eggs  have  been  al- 
ready deposited  they  may  be  dislodged. 

One  of  Raphael’s  finest  paintings  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Louvre,  and  possibly  may  be  purchased  by 
the  French  government.  It  is  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
executed  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
at  Perugia,  in  1505.  The  picture  is  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  and  art  critics  in  France  are 
eager  for  its  purchase ; but  the  price -demanded  is  no 
less  than  one  million  francs. 

The  free  use  of  tomatoes  is  condemned  by  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis,  as  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  cause  bleeding  of 
the  gums,  loosening  of  the  teeth,  and  irritation  of  the 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  tomato  is 
said  to  have  a direct  and  specific  action  upon  the  liv- 
er ; and  as,  by  temperament  and  habits,  Americans 
are  predisposed  to  biliousness,  Dr.  Lewis  thinks  a 
moderate  quantity— perhaps  a spoonful  at  a meal- 
may  be  very  beneficial : but  that  it  is  not  well  to  make 
it  a principal  dish. 

A maiden  lady  of  ninety-three  recently  appeared  in 
a Massachusetts  court  to  defend  herself  against  an  ac- 
tion brought  for  less  than  « dozen  dollars’  worth  of 
labor  which  had  been  performed  for  her.  When 
placed  upon  the  stand  she  made  a clear  statement, 
and,  aside  from  being  deaf,  seemed  to  possess  all  her 
faculties  in  a healthy  condition,  and  to  be  good  for 
many  more  lawsuits. 

A man  being  brought  into  court  on  charge  of  lar- 
ceny was  asked  if  guilty  of  the  crime.  Turning  to  the 
judge,  he  brusquely  replied,  “No,  Sir,  are  you?’’ 
“ Prisoner,”  said  the  ruffled  magistrate,  “don’t  put  on 
any  airs  with  me,  or  I’ll  commit  you  for  contempt  of 
court.  I ask  you  again,  are  you  guilty  ?’’  “ And  I tell 
you,  no  !”  “ But  this  man  says  he  detected  you  in  the 
very  act  of  larceny."  “Yes,  Sir;  but  I was  fooling 
him.”  “Fooling  him!  How  do  you  make  that  out ?" 
“Just  making-believe,  as  you  do  sometimes.”  “Sir, 
what  do  you  mean?”  “Why,  the  other  night,  when 
you  were  staggering  in  the  street,  some  folks  thought 
you  were  tight,  but  I knew  you  were  only  making-be- 
lieve !”  Prisoner  discharged. 

In  one  of  the  most  fashionable  quarters  of  Paris  a 
great  dry-goods  establishment  recently  held  a grand 
spring  opening.  The  novelty  of  the  occasion  was  the 
presentation  of  a small  bouquet  of  Parma  violets  to 
every  lady  who  visited  the  shop ; 25,000  bouquets  had 
been  sent  from  Nice  for  the  purpose.  Large  bouquets 
of  roses,  camellias,  and  violets  bloomed  at  the  en- 
trance ; and  over  the  whole  establishment,  outside  be- 
neath its  portico,  on  the  pavement,  down  the  street, 
poured  and  pushed  a number  of  customers  such  as 
few  shops  have  dreamed  of  in  their  most  golden 
dreams. 

The  “Bazar  Book  of  Decorum,"  which  has  just  been 
issued  in  a tasteful  form  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  says : 
“The  functions  of  the  natural  eye  and  eye-glasses  are 
much  abused.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  whole  world 
of  fashion  has  not  all  of  a sudden  become  so  afflicted 
with  short-sightedness  as  to  render  the  use  of  artifi- 
cial means  for  its  relief  universally  necessary.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  people,  male  and  female,  who  are  con- 
stantly eying  the  universe  aud  each  other  through 
glass,  require  no  other  medium  than  the  one  pro- 
vided by  Nature.  Nothing  can  be  more  ill-bred, 
and  we  assert  it  in  the  face  of  assenting  Fashion, 
than  ogling  a stranger  in  the  streets  through  an  eye- 
glass—‘ Gorgonizing  him  all  ever  with  a stony  Brit- 
ish stare,  or  surveying  an  opposite  neighbor  at  the 
theatre  with  a lorgnette.’  ” 

The  other  day  a man  applied  to  a New  York  physi- 
cian to  be  vaccinated.  On  examining  his  arm  the  doc- 
tor found  that  the  operation  had  been  recently  per- 
formed, and  inquired  about  it.  The  man  replied  that 
he  was  vaccinated  a few  weeks  ago  in  Chicago,  but 
that  he  didn’t  suppose  it  was  of  any  account  in  New 
York  l 

It  is  said  that  the  Irish  female  domestics  in  New 
York  city,  having  been  assessed  one  dollar  a month 
each  toward  building  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  they 
have,  in  turn,  assessed  the  amount  on  their  employ- 
ers. Employers  have  objected  very  naturally,  and 
hence  there  are  a good  many  idle  servants  in  intel- 
ligence offices,  and  a good  many  ladies  in  the  kitchen. 

About  five  miles  from  Yonkers,  in  a rude  hut  in  a 
secluded  nook,  lives  an  old  man,  who  for  many  years 
has  supported  himself  by  carving  canes  and  toys.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  he  was  born  in  Strasbourg 
in  1793.  He  was  well  educated,  an  artist  by  profession, 
and  traveled  extensively  in  Europe.  Circumstances, 
however,  compelled  him  to  join  the  army,  aud  he 
served  many  years  in  Algeria.  His  time  having  ex- 
pired he  found  his  friends  dead  or  scattered,  and 
came  to  America  eleven  years  ago.  While  frescoing  a 
church  in  Albany  he  accidentally  lost  his  footing  on 
the  scaffold  and  fell  to  the  floor,  breaking  his  right 
leg  and  arm.  He  was  laid  np  a long  time,  and  when 
the  wounds  had  healed  had  lost  the  use  of  his  right 
arm ; and  no  longer  able  to  follow  his  legitimate  oc- 
cupation, became  a beggar.  Nine  years  ago  he  wan- 
dered to  his  present  abode,  where  he  has  lived  ever 
since,  earning  a precarious  livelihood  by  carving 
wooden  canes  and  toys  with  his  left  hand. 

The  hermit  occasionally  makes  excursions  to  Yon- 
kers to  dispose  of  his  wares  aud  purchase  provisions. 
He  is  cheerful  and  talkative  when  treated  with  re- 
spect. He  converses  in  French,  German,  and  English 
with  fluency. 

Some  gentle  hints  on  manners  are  given  by  an  ex- 
change, from  which  we  select  a few  : 

Don’t  be  disturbed  if  you  find  the  best  seats  in  a 
railroad-car  taken.  As  no  one  knew  you  were  com- 
ing, of  course  they  did  not  reserve  one. 

When  a car  is  crowded  don’t  fill  a seat  with  your 
bundles.  True  politeness  is  not  amiss,  even  amidst 
the  confusion  and  bustle  of  a public  couveyancc. 

If  an  open  window  proves  uncomfortable  to  anoth- 
er, you  will  close  it. 

Whispering  in  church  is  impolite.  Besides  show- 
ing disrespect  to  the  speaker,  it  is  extremely  annoy- 
ing to  those  who  wish  to  hear.  Coughing  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Sleeping,  with  its  fre- 
quent accompaniment,  snoring,  had  better  be  done  at 
home. 

Violent  perfumes,  especially  those  containing  musk, 
are  offensive  to  many  people,  and  to  some  positively 
distressing.  Don't  scent  yourself  when  going  to  any 
crowded  assembly.  Beecher  says  “ there  is  no  smell 
so  unive^jj  pleasing  ap-no  smell." 
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INDIANS  SWAPPING  WIVES. 


HTTP  PR ART AW  RRFTHPFM  any  thing  but  a tie.  The  noble  red  man  not  only  of  the  kind  of  trade  that  frequently  takes  place  1 Our  second  illustration  on  this  page  records 

UUit  iSAnrJAnlAJN  regards  his  wives  as  inferiors,  but  in  the  light  of  among  them— an  old,  homely  wife  swapped  for  | a very  curious  incident  that  took  place  recently 

Our  Indian  fellow-citizens,  it  is  well  known,  goods  and  chattels,  and  when  tired  of  them  trades  a young  and  pretty  one,  and'  a horse  thrown  in  ' at  Fort  Shaw,  Montana.  The  Piegan  Indians, 

entertain  very  lax  notions  respecting  the  sanctity  them  off  in  barter,  or  swaps  them  for  another’s,  to  boot.  The  women  submit,  knowing  very  well  being  about  to  sue  for  peace,  as  a preliminary 

of  the  marriage  tie— which,  in  fact,  they  consider  Our  illustration  on  this  page  is  an  accurate  sketch  that  they  can’t  help  themselves.  ! step,  killed  “ Pete,”  one  of  the  principal  mur- 
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and  expediency  of  such  institutions ; and  it  may 
be  that  their  work  might  be  accomplished  with- 
out an  organization  so  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  “Sisters  of  Charity.”  However  this  may 
be,  a great  amount  of  real,  hard,  unobtrusive, 
self-denying,  and  beneficent  work  has  been  done 
by  these  Sisters,  especially  in  the  over-crowded 
population  of  England,  in  visiting  and  nursing 
the  sick,  reclaiming  the  unfortunate,  tending  and 


devote  themselves  especially  to  this  work.  Ex- 
cept in  a few  extreme  cases,  the  orphans  are  not 
usually  received  gratuitously,  but  the  payment 
required  is  very  small.  Many  a poor  little  fa- 
therless and  motherless  child  is  thus  “ brought 
home,”  and  finds  a refuge  and  shelter  under  the 
fostering  care  and  gentle  guidance  of  these  de- 
vpted  women.  And  besides  this  systematic  tend- 
ing of  orphans,  many  a sickly  and  neglected  lit- 


derers  of  white  settlers  in  that  region,  and  brought 
his  head  to  General  De  Trobriand  as  a pledge 
of  their  sincerity.  The  face  of  the  dead  “brave,” 
deeply  pitted  with  small-pox  and  scarred  with 
wounds,  presented  a ghastly  spectacle  when  un- 
covered in  the  General’s  presence ; but  as  a token 
of  their  desire  to  cultivate  more  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  whites  it  was  more  eloquent  than 
words. 


Charity,”  and  their  regulations  do  not  demand 
the  same  seclusion  from  worldly  society.  The 
best  known  institution  of  the  kind  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  “ House  of  Mercy,"  in  this  city,  where 
hundreds  of  unfortunate  women,  who  in  all  prob- 
ability could  not  have  been  reached  in  any  other 
way,  have  been  reclaimed  through  the  agency  of 
the  sisterhood,  and  the  means  of  earning  an  hon- 
est livelihood  placed  within  their  reach. 


BROUGHT  HOME 


educating  orphan  children.  Our  engraving  on 
this  page,  from  a picture  by  the  English  artist, 
Mr.  A.  Ackland  Hunt,  touchingly  illustrates 
the  latter  department  of  their  labors.  To  al- 
most every  sisterhood  in  England  is  attached  an 
orphanage,  in  which  orphan  children  (generally 
girls  only)  are  fed,  clothed,  and  taught  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Sisters,  there  being 
generally  some  one  or  more  of  their  number  who 


tie  one  of  either  sex  is  from  time  to  time  discov- 
ered and  “brought  home”  by  the  Sisters,  and 
taken  care  of  by  them  till  it  has  in  some  degree 
regained  health  and  strength,  or  till  the  parents 
desire  its  restoration.  Both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  the  “Sisters”  adopt  a simple  cos- 
tume, in  harmony  with  the  unostentatious  and 
self-denying  character  of  their  work.  Their 
vows  arc  less  rigid  than  those  of  the  “Sisters  of 
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globe  has  defied  every  effort  to  approach  it ; and 
it  has  seemed  as  if  the  energies  of  the  Frost  King 
had  been  all  employed  in  building  around  it  a 
wall  of  ice  not  less  impassable  and  impregnable 
titan  a wall  of  fire.  # 

Against  this  adamantine  wall  explorers  have 
repeatedly  knocked,  knocked  patiently,  knocked 
violently,  and  often,  to  themselves,  fatally.  The 
forbidding  parapets  of  this  gigantic  barrier  have 
been  scaled,  but  never  dismantled  or  pierced  by 
human  enginery.  As  around  the  bulwarks  of 
Borne  uroud  old  castle,  against  which  the  battle 
surged  and  many  fell,  nearly  every  where  around 
this  Polar  cordon  lie  strewn  the  wrecks  of  the 
most  sanguine  expeditions ; and  the  word  “ Arc- 
tic ” instantly  recalls  a thousand  grim-visaged 
horrors  and  catastrophes. 

But  what  the  Persians  could  not  carry  by 
storm  at  Thermopylte  was  won  by  art.  Who 
that  has  read  the  thrilling  stories  of  Arctic  nar- 
rative has  not  wondered  if  this  ice-belt  encircling 
the  Pole  is  not  at  some  point  open  ? Is  there, 
then,  a gateway  to  the  mysterious  axis  of  the 
planet  ? is  a question  the  solution  of  which  en- 
gages to-day  many  minds ; and  it  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  this  problem  that  the  scientific  and  cos- 
mographical  world  hope  to  see  the  newly-pro- 
posed expedition  to  the  Pole  approved  and  fitted 
out  by  the  Government.  Since  the  days  of  old 
Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  predecessors  to  within 
a few  years,  no  geographer  suggested  any  feasi- 
ble or’ plausible  method  of  finding  such  a gate- 
way, if  one  exists.  Navigators  have  gone  with 
several  years’  provisions  and  stores,  prepared  and 
expecting  to  guess  their  way  through  the  ice, 
and,  after  passing  through  the  usual  routine  of 
being  “frozen  in,”  having  their  ships  drifted  on 
“ ice-islands,”  the  crew  all  down  with  the  “ scur- 
vy,” etc.,  they  have  returned  home  to  enjoy  their 
fame,  and  the  applause  of  their  friends.  The 
cause  of  geographical  science  can  not  afford  lon- 
ger to  submit  to  this  heroic  trifling.  It  has  be- 
come manifest  that,  if  no  better  routes  to  the  Pole 
can  be  found  than  those  attempted  by  Franklin, 
Kane,  and  their  successors,  the  time  has  arrived 
for  all  humane  and  scientific  men  to  discounte- 
nance Arctic  voyages,  as  the  mariner  would  avoid 
a shoal  or  the  soldier  a masked  battery. 

Within  a few  years,  and  since  the  last  Polar 
expedition  from  our  shores  returned  to  tell  the 
old  tale  of  failure  and  defeat,  a new  and  most 
important  theory  for  finding  the  Pole  has  been 
propounded  by  Captain  Silas  Bent,  the  experi- 
enced seaman  and  well-known  flag-officer  of 
Commodore  Perry’s  Expedition  in  the  waters 
of  Japan.  Captain  Bent,  with  great  modesty, 
but  simplicity  and  force  of  reasoning,  has  shown 
that  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or  Black  Stream  of  Japan 
— the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific  Ocean — moves 
through  Behring's  Straits  in  majestic  volume  and 
with  temperature  sufficient  to  thaw  the  ice  of  the 
Polar  ocean,  and,  in  all  probability,  to  open  a 
navigable  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  great 
geographical  mystery.  The  Gulf  Stream  of  our 
ocean,  he  has  likewise  shown,  moves  off  the 
coast  of  Spitzbergen  with  a similar  mission  to 
produce,  in  combination  with  the  Kuro  Siwo, 
that  unfrozen  sea  observed  by  Dr.  Kane  in  the 
second  Grinnell  Expedition.  The  suggestion 
and  theory  of  Captain  Bent,  based  on  the  most 
authentic  estimates  of  these  two  great  currents, 
from  the  Coast  Survey  reports  of  Lieutenant 
Bache,  Maury,  and  others,  and  from  his  own  ob- 
servations under  Commodore  Perry,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  most  rigid  criticism  and  scruti- 
ny, and  so  far,  'east,  pronounced  satisfactory 
and  practical  by  the  scientific  men  who  have  re- 
viewed it.  Captain  Bent  proposes  the  naviga- 
tion of  these  Polar  waters  by  the  means  of  ther- 
mometrical  indications — i.  e. , following  where  the 
water-thermometer  shows  the  sea  to  be  warmest, 
and  hence  where  the  great  tropical  current  is 
moving  toward  the  Pole.  There  is  nothing  sim- 
pler than  this,  and  it  is  believed  that  an  experi- 
ment of  the  ‘ ‘ Thermometric  Gateway”  theory, 
as  the  new  proposal  has  been  termed,  can  be 
made  for  less  than  one-half  the  cost  and  in  half 
the  time  required  for  the  old-fashioned  journeys 
to  the  Arctic.  If  the  thermometric  route  can 
be  demonstrated,  it  would  possess  great  advant- 
ages over  every  other  ever  attempted,  because 
open  to  the  seaman  in  his  ship,  and  not  merely 
to  the  foot-traveler  capable  of  Herculean  labor 
and  endurance.  And  the  great  objection  to  all 
these  Arctic  foot-paths  and  sledge-tracts  is,  that 
they  sometimes  move  under  the  explorer’s  feet 
faster  in  one  direction  than  he  is  able  to  move 
in  the  contrary  direction,  as  Parry  found  off  the 
shores  of  Spitzbergen  when,  in  1827,  he  endeav- 
ored to  reach  the  Pole  by  a journey  over  the  ice. 

The  proposition  has  been  made  by  some  of 
our  explorers  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  Dr. 
Kane  through  Smith's  Sound,  and  to  watch  the 
ice  in  that  narrow  gorge  until  it  may  be  dis- 
lodged and  drift  to  the  south,  and  then  to  at- 
tempt to  find  a way  into  the  open  sea  to  the 
north.  Whether  this  plan  be  practicable  or  not 
it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  say,  as  no  one  can 
judge  of  the  freaks  and  whims  of  Polar  ice.  It 
may  be  so  accommodating  as  to  move  out  of  the 
Sound,  although  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  tried  it  is  against  such  an  abandonment  or 
drift.  If,  however,  it  should,  in  any  given  year, 
break  up  in  time  for  a vessel  to  pass  to  the  north, 
the  return  of  the  vessel  would  be  very  uncertain 
and  precarious,  especially  should  she  tarry  long 
enough  at  the  Pole  to  survey  its  waters  and  to 
take  scientific  observations.  The  route,  if  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  through  Smith's  Sound 
once  or  twice  or  several  times,  could  never  be- 
come a navigable  or  commercial  highway,  and, 
in  all  probability,  would  prove  little  more  than 
a trap  for  seamen  and  enterprising  explorers. 
Such  a route  could  never  conduct  a vessel  into 
that  long-promised  passage  to  the  Indies,  so  ar- 
dently hoped  for  by  all  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe,  from  the  day  of  the  announcement  of 
the  suecessfuWauiiding  x>i  Gape  Horn  by  the 

gallant  MagelfflvT'- 1 ^ i : : Ty 


Not  to  go  into  the  argument  for  the  new  the- 
ory, via  the  Gulf  Stream  or  Kuro  Siwo,  with  the 
aid  of  the  water-thermometer,  it  may  be  proper 
to  state  that,  after  mature  reflection,  Dr.  Kane, 
to  whom  Captain  Bent  explained  the  theory, 
thought  very  highly  of  it,  and,  in  his  narrative 
of  the  second  Grinnell  Expedition,  so  declares 
himself.  The  German  Expedition  of  last  year 
found  piles  of  drift-wood  twenty  feet  high  on  the 
southern  and  eastern  shore  of  Spitzbergen ; and 
it  has  long  been  a common  occurrence  for  mari- 
ners to  find  weeds  and  wood  from  the  West  In- 
dies on  the  western  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  In 
1823,  General  Sabine,  while  on  a visit  to  the 
North  Cape,  discovered  casks  which  had  been 
washed  from  the  decks  of  a vessel  known  to 
have  foundered  off  Cape  Lopez,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  The  casks  had  evidently  floated 
on  the  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
is  the  chief  feeder  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and,  on 
the  latter,  had  been  transported  into  the  polar 
basin.  But  one  of  the  most  important  confirma- 
tions of  the  views  of  Captain  Bent  is  found  in  the 
facts  of  the  Dutch  whale-fisheries  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  right-whale,  the.  object  of 
commercial  enterprise  in  1600,  was  found  in  im- 
mense schools  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova 
Zembla  and  south  of  Spitzbergen.  The  pursuit 
of  them  attracted  and  maintained,  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  more  than  10,000 
men,  and  afterward  more.  In  a little  over  a 
century  Dutch  fishermen,  engaged  in  this  lucra- 
tive business,  made,  according  to  records  pre- 
served in  Holland,  17,461  voyages.  The  greed 
and  rapacity  of  these  sailors,  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  began  to  be  seen  in  the  retreat  of 
the  whale  into  higher  and  less  accessible  lati- 
tudes, and  at  no  time  since  has  the  whaling  busi- 
ness equaled  its  former  figures,  but  has  greatly 
decreased.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  our  day, 
there  has  been  a great  falling  off  in  the  gains  of 
fishermen.  The  annual  statistics  prepared  by 
the  Collector  of  Hawaii,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
show  that  the  commerce  of  the  islands  has  great- 
ly suffered  by  this  decrease.  The  number  of 
whaling  vessels  engaged  in  the  North  Pacific 
for  the  year  1869  was  only  46;  while,  in  1852, 
there  were  275.  The  decline  in  the  industry 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  scarcity  of  the 
fish,  captains  sometimes  being  forced  to  go 
north  of  Behring’s  Straits  and  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  their  chart  before  they  can  obtain  a cargo 
of  oil. 

The  fact  is  well  known  that  the  whale  can  not 
live  in  the  warm  water  of  southern  or  tropical 
latitudes,  and  that  his  respiratory  organs  require 
him  to  come  to  the^urfuce  every  few  minutes  to 
breathe.  Where,  then,  have  the  old  tribes  and 
families  of  the  whale  kingdom  gone,  on  whose 
blubber  the  Dutch  once  fattened  and  grew  rich, 
and  which,  only  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  sat- 
isfied the  avarice  of  nearly  three  hundred  whal- 
ers ? That  they  have  retreated  into  the  circum- 
polar regions  is  evident;  but  is  it  not  equally 
evident  that,  if  this  be  so,  those  regions  can  not 
be  mantled  with  ice  ? 

But  we  did  not  undertake  the  task  of  arguing 
the  theory ; that  has  already  been  done. 

The  year  just  elapsed  saw  the  small  Norwe- 
gian steamer,  the  Solid,  sail  as  far  as  the  Sea  of 
Kara,  thence  through  the  Strait  of  Waigatz  and 
along  the  coast  of  Siberia  as  far  as  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  White  Island,  without  perceiving  the 
slightest  traces  of  ice.  Captain  Carlsoun,  com- 
manding her,  was  often  in  sight  of  land,  which 
he  describes  as  an  immense  series  of  low-lying 
steppes  of  great  extent,  covered  over  with  brush- 
wood and  trees  of  stunted  growth,  the  water  near 
the  shores  of  uniform  depth  with  a muddy  bot- 
tom, and  walrusses  and  seals  every  where  abund- 
ant. The  English  ship  Samson,  Captain  Palli- 
ser,  followed  the  same  route  as  the  preceding. 
After  having  entered  the  Sea  of  Kara,  howev- 
er, Captain  Palliser  turned  northward,  coasted 
around  Nova  Zembla,  doubling  it,  and  entered 
the  Sea  of  Kara  again  by  the  Strait  of  Matosch- 
kin,  ice  being  nowhere  visible.  The  Scotch 
steamer  Diana,  commanded  and  owned  by  M. 
Lamont,  likewise  doubled  Nova  Zembla,  having 
sailed  a few  degrees  to  the  northward  and  east- 
ward of  its  most  northern  extremity,  and  re- 
ported an  open  sea  in  all  directions.*  And  M. 
Nordenskiold,  who  last  year  commanded  the 
Swedish  expedition  which  penetrated  to  the  81st 
degree  of  north  latitude,  calculates  that  the  sea 
will  be  open,  at  least  for  some  months — from  the 
end  of  January  to  the  middle  of  September — 
along  the  whole  Siberian  coast  and  around  the 
shores  of  Nova  Zembla.  There  is,  therefore,  ev- 
ery reason  for  an  immediate  and  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  great  Polar  enterprise,  and  espe- 
cially along  these  thermometeric  paths  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  unless  an  attempt 
cau  be  made  in  the  yet  untried  route  of  the  Kuro 
Siwo.  Not  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  of  the 
Dutch  fishermen  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
congress  of  these  whalemen  met  at  the  Helder 
in  1773,  with  the  express  purpose  of  comparing 
notes  of  their  experience  as  to  the  best  way  of 
reaching  the  Pole.  The  deliberations  of  the 
congress  were  conducted  by  Captain  May,  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Dutch  service,  and,  according  to  his 
statement,  the  oldest  commanders  agreed  that 
they  would  never  seek  the  Pole  to  the  west  of 
Spitzbergen,  but  run  out  to  the  north  from  the 
westward  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  route  advocated 
by  Captain  Bent. 

It  is  said  that  this  route  can  be  tested  in  a few 
weeks  by  thermometrical  navigation  at  less  haz- 
ard of  life  than  by  the  old  routes,  and  at  less 
than  half  the  expense  of  any  other  yet  suggest- 
ed. It  seems  to  be  the  first  proposal  for  finding 
the  Pole  sustained  by  scientific  deduction.  If 
any  scheme,  having  this  end  in  view,  is  promis- 
ing, it  is  the  one  advanced  by  Captain  Bent,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress,  in  making  any 
appropriation  to  assist  in  Polar  discovery,  will 
provide  for  a fair  and  speedy  experiment  of  th<s 
“ Thermometric  Gateways." 
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THE  MEMORY  OF  ANIMALS. 

That  the  faculty  of  memory  exists  in  animals, 
there  are  many  proofs.  Bees,  according  to  Hu- 
ber, who  had  been  fed  in  the  autumn  with  honey 
at  a particular  window,  returned  in  expectant 
crowds  to  the  same  place  in  the  spring,  when  the 
window,  closed  through  the  winter  by  an  outer 
shutter,  was  reopened.  The  recognition  of  their 
own  hives,  out  of  a number  of  others,  on  return- 
ing from  their  excursions,  would  appear  to  be 
from  a remembrance  of  its  situation,  rather  than 
from  any  peculiarity  about  the  individual  hive. 
Swallows,  on  returning  from  their  winter-quar- 
ters in  southern  latitudes,  resume  possession  of 
their  former  summer  residence.  A horse  will 
almost  always  be  found  to  preserve  an  acute  rec- 
ollection of  any  spot  where  he  has  received  a 
fright,  however  many  years  may  have  since 
elapsed. 

We  can  not  just  now  call  to  mind  where  we 
met,  long  ago,  with  a very  amusing  example  of 
memory  in  a horse — the  charger  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  an  Indian  regiment.  He  was 
an  exceedingly  large  and  heavy  man,  and  the 
horse,  having  a dislike  to  carrying  such  a burden, 
acquired  the  habit  of  lying  down  on  the  ground 
whenever  the  colonel  prepared  to  mount.  This, 
as  may  be  supposed,  annoyed  him,  and,  to  avoid 
the  ridicule  of  the  soldiers,  he  parted  with  the 
animal,  and  procured  another  not  so  fastidious 
as  to  a few  stones  more  or  less.  We  believe  it 
was  a year  or  two— certainly  some  considerable 
time — after  that  the  colonel,  visiting  another  sta- 
tion, was  invited  to  review  the  troops  there,  and 
a horse  was  placed  at  his  service,  which,  on  his 
attempting  to  mount,  immediately  lay  down  in 
full  view  of  the  assembled  regiment.  It  turned 
out  to  be  the  identical  dismissed  charger,  who 
had  at  once  recognized  his  former  objectionable 
owner. 

A very  interesting  anecdote  is  related  by  Fred- 
erick Cuvier,  showing  not  only  great  power  of 
memory,  but  also  strong  attachment  in  an  animal 
generally  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  all  good  qual- 
ities— the  wolf.  A gentleman  had  trained  up 
one  from  infancy  till  he  was  as  tractable  as  a 
dog,  would  follow  him  about  whenever  allowed, 
and  become  quite  low-spirited  when  he  was  ab- 
sent. Being  compelled  to  leave  home,  his  mas- 
ter made  him  over  to  the  Menagerie  du  Roi, 
where  he  at  first  drooped  and  refused  to  eat,  but 
gradually  became  more  reconciled  to  the  situa- 
tion. After  the  lapse  of  a year  and  a half  his 
master  returned  home  and  paid  him  a visit. 
The  wolf  knew  his  voice  the  moment  he  spoke, 
and  flew  to  him  with  every  demonstration  of  de- 
light and  affection,  planting  his  fore-feet  on  his 
shoulders  and  licking  his  face.  The  same  scene 
occurred  after  a second  separation  of  three  years’ 
duration,  the  wolf,  as  before,  at  once  recognizing 
his  master’s  voice,  and  bounding  toward  him  as 
soon  as  set  at  liberty  by  the  keeper.  A final 
parting  followed,  and  from  that  time  the  faithful 
creature  never  appeared  to  regain  his  former 
spirits  and  equable  temper,  occasionally  indeed 
betraying  ominous  signs  of  the  ferocity  inherent 
in  his  race. 

Stories  of  elephantine  intelligence  are  numer- 
ous, but  most  of  them  too  well  known  to  repeat. 
One,  however,  recorded  by  a traveler,  in  a paper 
contributed  to  a scientific  journal,  and  which  is 
vouched  for  from  personal  knowledge,  is  worth  a 
brief  notice.  The  author  was  on  a journey,  and 
several  elephants  were  engaged  to  carry  his  tent 
and  baggage.  One  of  them,  euphoniously  named 
Fattra  Mungul,  coming  on  the  scent  of  a tiger, 
was  seized  with  a panic  and  ran  off  into  the 
woods,  the  driver  saving  himself  by  clinging  to 
the  branch  of  a tree  and  letting  himself  down. 
All  attempts  to  recover  the  animal  were  fruitless, 
and  the  party  proceeded  on  their  way,  giving  up 
all  idea  of  seeing  him  again.  Among  a herd  of 
wild  elephants  entrapped  eighteen  months  after- 
ward was  found  the  runaway,  who  at  first  was  as 
uproarious  and  unmanageable  as  the  rest ; but  on 
an  old  hunter  who  knew  him  well  riding  up  to 
him  on  a tame  elephant,  pulling  him  by  the  ear, 
and  ordering  him  to  lie  down,  he  immediately 
obeyed  the  familiar  word  of  command  and  be- 
came perfectly  tractable.  This  writer  also  men- 
tions a female  elephant  which  escaped  from  her 
owner  and  was  at  large  for  fourteen  years.  On 
being  recaptured  she  remembered  her  former 
driver,  and  instantly  lay  down  at  his  order. 

Locke  adduces  the  learning  of  tunes  as  proof 
that  birds  are  gifted  with  memory.  “It  can 
not,”  he  says,  “ with  any  appearance  of  reason 
be  supposed  — much  less  proved  — that  birds, 
without  sense  and  memory,  can  approach  their 
notes  nearer  and  nearer  by  degrees  to  a tune 
played  yesterday,  which,  if  they  have  no  idea  of 
it  in  their  mcmoiy,  is  nowhere,  nor  can  be  a pat- 
tern for  them  to  imitate,  or  which  any  repeated 
essays  can  bring  them  nearer  to.  Since  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  sound  of  a pipe  should  leave 
traces  in  their  brains,  which  not  at  first,  but  by 
their  after-endeavors,  should  produce  the  like 
sounds;  and  why  the  sounds  they  make  them- 
selves should  not  make  traces  which  they  should 
follow  as  well  as  those  of  the  pipe,  is  impossible 
to  conceive.” 

There  is  no  question  that  many  animals  under- 
stand the  measurement  of  time.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that,  on  lands  where  the  crows  hre 
habitually  shot  at,  the  birds,  instead  of  keeping 
at  a respectful  distance,  as  on  the  rest  of  the 
week,  come  close  up  to  the  farm-houses  on  Sun- 
days, having  somehow  found  out  that  the  guns 
are  then  shelved. 

Every  one  who  has  traveled  much  in  Scotland, 
more  especially  in  the  Highland  districts,  must 
have  remarked  the  large  attendance  of  shepherds’ 
dogs  at  church  on  Sundays.  The  peculiarity  is 
very  interesting  to  English  tourists,  one  of  whom 
states  that  he  was  told  that  many  of  the  dogs 
were  more  regular  attendants  than  their  masters. 
This  gentleman  mentions  that,  in  one  parish, 
the  animals,  perhaps  demoralized  by  a “ black 


sheep”  among  their  number,  became  so  quarrel- 
some and  unmannerly  in  their  behavior  that  the 
minister  requested  all  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  their  dogs  to  confine  them  to  the 
house  before  leaving  for  church.  This  plan  an- 
swered exceedingly  well  for  the  first  Sunday,  but, 
for  the  future,  not  a single  shepherd  or  farmer 
could  find  his  dog  on  a Sunday  morning.  They 
had  no  notion  of  being  deprived  of  their  accus- 
tomed liberty,  and,  well  knowing  the  hour  of 
service,  set  off  to  church  without  their  masters. 
An  attempt  was  then  made  to  compromise  mat- 
ters, by  erecting  a large  kennel  close  to  the 
church,  where  the  dogs  were  imprisoned  during 
public  worship,  but  they  kept  up  such  a fearful 
howling  that  the  congregation  was  seriously  dis- 
turbed, and  there  was  no  help  for  it  bnt  to  restore 
them  to  their  former  rights  and  privileges. 


The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
the  city  of  Boston  upon  Lamps  and  Gas  have 
been  on  a visit  to  New  York,  at  the  Fifth  Ave. 
Hotel,  investigating  the  new  process  of  lighting 
street  lamps  as  now  adopted  in  this  city  by  Bart- 
lett’s Patent  “Instantaneous  Gas  Lighter”  and 
Improved  Key.  We  understand  they  were  highly 
pleased  with  this  new  and  simple  method. — [ Com.  ] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply 
Eruptions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face, 
use  Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Depot, 
49  Bond  Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  “ Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.”  The  only 
reliable  and  harmless  remedy  known  to  science.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold 
by  Druggists  every  where. 


Fishing  in  American  Waters. 

Opening  of  the  Season  for  Angling  and  Fish-Farm- 
ing. To  the  angler  or  the  flsh-culturiat  Scott’s  book 
on  “ Fishing  in  American  Waters  ” will  prove  a real 
vade  mecum  in  every  thing  about  angling  and  breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent  throughout  the  United  States,  postpaid,  for 
$3  00.  HARPER  * BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Statements. 

HOW  TOE  PEOPLE  TEST  THEIR  TRUTH. 

This  is  not  an  age  when  people  believe  on  trust 
whatever  they  see  in  the  public  journals.  Fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  when  the  accuracy  of  a statement  that 
had  appealed  in  one  of  the  gazettes  or  “News  Let- 
ters ” of  the  day  was  questioned,  it  was  considered 
a sufficient  answer  to  all  cavil  to  say,  “it  must  be  so, 
for  I read  it  in  the  newspaper.”  It  is  not  so  now. 
Newspaper  assertions  must  be  verified  before  they  are 
taken  for  granted,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  as 
regards  statements  setting  forth  the  remedial  proper- 
ties of  proprietary  medicines.  For  example  : it  was 
not  until  the  tonic  and  alterative  properties  of  Hostet- 
ler’s Stomach  Bitters  had  been  deliberately  and 
thoroughly  tested  by  thousands,  and  found  to  be  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  printed  claims  put  forth  in  its 
behalf,  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  public  at  large  as 
A STAND  ADD  REMEDY. 

But  when  multitudes  who  had  resorted  to  it  as  a safe- 
guard against  malarious  fevers,  a cure  for  indigestion 
and  biliousness,  a meanB  of  strengthening  the  frame, 
cheering  the  spirits,  and  imparting  constitutional  vig- 
or, came  forward  and  testified  that  its  beneficial  effects 
had  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expectations,  of 
course  the  world  believed.  To  resist  such  proofs  was 
impossible.  Great  care  has  been  taken  from  the-  be- 
ginning not  to  overstate  the  merits  of  the  Bitters. 
Exaggeration  and  bombast  have  been  the  death  of 
many  preparations  that  might  otherwise  have  surviv- 
ed. They  were  “ weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting." 

HOSTETTER’S  BITTERS, 

on  the  contrary,  have  never  been  announced  in  gran- 
diloquent language  as  a cure  for  every  bodily  ill,  but 
simply  as  a pure,  harmless  vegetable  specific,  possess- 
ing remarkable  invigorating,  regulating,  auti-bilious, 
and  antiseptic  properties.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
public  know  the  medicine'to  be,  and  its  enormous  sales 
is  an  argument  in  its  favor. 


A BAD  BOY.  — Why  ? Did  he  inherit  it  ? Is 
it  from  Original  Sin?  Was  it  from  association 
with  evil-disposed  persons  ? Whatever  the  cause,  it 
is  well  to  know  what  are  the  developments  of  the 
person,  on  phrenological  principles,  that  the  best 
means  may  be  adopted  by  which  to  correct,  improve, 
and  reform  the  boy.  It  is  also  well  for  adults.  Ex- 
aminations daily.  See  May  No.  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, 30  cents.  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  OF 
FOREIGNTRAVEL. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Ftaly,  Egypt.  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1S69.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fktriuce. 
Revised  Edition:  Eighth  Year.  Large  12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book  Form,  $T  50. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Frtbidgk.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$150. 
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REMOVAL. 

S.  W.  GEERY  6c  CO.  will  remove  to  southeast 
corner  of  U4t.li  Street  and  Broadway,  1st  of  May 
Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Teas, 
Wines,  Cigars,  and 

CHOICE  FAMILY  GKOCEBIES, 

Formerly  I.  & W.  Geery,  No.  719  Broadway, 

Established  in  1804.  New  York. 

The  selection  of  Choice  Teas  and  Old  Wines  has 
been  the  special  business  of  this  house  for  years. 

Constantly  on  hand,  a full  assortment  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  the  Grocery  Trade.  Catalogues  sent 
by  mall.  Orders  will  be  called  for  (in  the  city)  every 
morning,  if  desired. 

Goods  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


i.  I STEWART  & CO. 

are  offering 

LARGE  ADDITIONS 
to  their  very  popular  stock  of 

English  Body  Brussels,  art  $ 1 75,  $2,  and 
$2  25  per  yard. 

Best  Quality  Velvets,  at  $2  50  per  yard. 
Royal  Wiltons,  at  $2  50  and  $3  per  yard. 
Moquettes  and  Axminsters,  $3  50  and 
$4  per  yard. 

They  are  also  offering  a CHOICE  ASSORTMENT  of 

INGRAINS,  THREE-PLYS, 

COCOA  AND  CANTON  MATTINGS, 

English  and  Domestic  Oilcloths, 

&c.,  &c.,  &c., 

OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY 

AND  NEWEST  DESIGNS. 

NOVELTIES  IN 

CARPETS  IN  ONE  PIECE, 

WITH  MEDALLIONS  AND  BORDERS, 
and  also  by  the  yard, 

RECEIVED  BY  EACH  AND  EVERY  STEAMER. 

BROADWAY,  4TH  AYE.,  9TH  AND  10TH  STS. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING ! 

The  reputation  of  the  NOV- 
ELTY JOB  PRINTING- 
PRESS  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, as  meeting  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a first-class 
press,  with  which  to  “ do  your 
ouin  printing,"  and  as  being 

second  to  none  for  the  use  of 

BB general  Job  Printers.  Many 
nri liters  are  using  them,  and 
them  most  admirably 
adapted  for  job  work.  Many  young  men  have  bought 
them,  and  are  doing  all  the  printing  for  the  house 
which  employs  them,  thereby  materially  adding  to 
their  salaries.  Teachers  and  Manufacturers  are 
fluding  them  great  aids  to  their  business.  Principals 
of  Schools  are  finding  them  very  useful  assistants ; 
and  boys  are  finding  them  a never-failing  source  of 
instruction,  pleasure,  and  profit.  Most  lads  of  fourteen, 
with  one  of  these  presses  and  a few  dollars'  worth  of 
material,  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  all  the  print- 
ing for  their  father's  business,  and  will  be  thereby 
gaining  instruction.  Prices  of  Presses,  $15, 
$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  descriptive  illustra- 
ted circular,  with  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  specimens  of  plain  and  colored  printing 
done  on  the  press,  and  specimen  sheets  of  types,  cats, 
&c.,  to  BE\J.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  351 
Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  dealer  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  printing  materials;  or  to  the  following  Agents: 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York; 
KELLY,  HOWELL,  & LUDWIG,  917  Market  St„  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ; A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  JAPANESE  CORN  FILE 

Removes  Corns  and  Warts  without  pain.  Price  25  cts. 
Can  be  used  by  a child  with  perfect  safety.  Sold  at 
all  Drug  and  Shoe  Stores.  Trade  supplied  and  sam- 
ples mailed  on  receipt  of  price  by  E.  H.  BERTRAM, 
General  Agent,  34  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


Burg! 

G.H. 


BECKER  & CO.,  482  North  3d  St.,  Philad’a,  Pa. 


H 


ARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 
have  recently  published : 

THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON : or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Orton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  nistory  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD,  and  Other  Stories.  By  the 
Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c.,  <fcc. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  _ 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  VISIT 
TO  THE  EAST.  Journal  of  a Visit  to  Egypt,  Con- 
stantinople, the  Crimea,  Greece,  &c.,  in  the  Suite  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  By  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  William  Grey.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

GARIBALDI’S  NOVEL.  The  Rule  of  the  Monk  : or, 
Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  General  Gar- 
ibaldi. 8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition.  S0f/t  Thousand.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents  ; 
Cloth,  $1  00.  _ 

SO  RUNS  THE  WORLD  AWAY.  A Novel.  By 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Stkki.r,  Author  of  “ Gardenhurst.’-  " 
Paper,  50  cents.  _ 

HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  SULPHUR-CURE,  ns  appli- 
cable to  the  Vine  Disease  in  America,  and  Diseases 
of  Apple  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  By  Wm.  J.  Flagg, 
Author  of  “Three  Seasons  in  European  Vineyards. 
12mo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

UNDER  FOOT.  A Novel.  By  Alton  Clyde,  Author 
of  “Maggie  Lynne."  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper,  50 

cents. 

W Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the 
above  works  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  on  receij 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  and  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those 
of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
fnll-jeweled patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  onr  watches  are  iu  hunting  cases,  gents’ 
and  ladies' sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction. — N.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  onr  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  6c  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


Reliance  Wringer, 


IMPROVED. 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO., 

29  Beekman  St.,  N.Y.]  PROV.,  R.  I 


WORM  AN'S  CONVERSATION  MANUALS, 

VV  For  SCHOOLS  and  PRIVATE  STUDENTS. 

1.  “ECHO  DE  PARIS,"  or  FRENCH  ECHO  ...$1  25 

2.  “DEUTSCHES  ECHO,"  or  GERMAN  ECHO,  1 25 


Oi.der  Methods 
Of  teaching  permit  and 
lead  the  student  to  trans- 
late his  thoughts  as  he 
speaks.  The  resnlts  are 
want  of  confidence,  hesita- 
tion and  embarrassment  of 
utterauce,  and  a laborious 
exercise  of  the  mind  which 
almost  forbids  original 
thongbt. 


The  “Echoes” 
Require  the  learner  to 
speak  and  think  in  the  same 
language,  as  he  does  when 
he  uses  his  own,  and  make 
him  entirely  self-reliant 
from  the  first  by  removing 
all  artificial  hinderances  to 
easy  proficiency.  They 
also  teach  the  “manners 
land  customs.” 


V*~  Mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  To  teach- 
ers for  examination,  half  price.  A.  S.  BARNES  & CO., 
Ill  & 113  William  St.,  New  York. 


Popular  Music  at  Popular  Prices. 

BRAINARD’S  MUSICAL  ALBUMS. 

Each  number  contains  from  eighteen  to  twenty -four 
pieces  of  choice  new  music. 

No.  1 contains  18  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Pieces. 

No.  2 contains  20  Choice  New  Songs  and  Quartettes. 
No.  3 contains  24  Popular  New  Comic  Songs. 

No.  4 contains  23  Beautiful  Songs  and  Quartettes. 

No.  5 contains  18  Instrumrtital  Pieces  for  Piano. 

No.  6 contains  20  Beautiful  Sacred  Quartettes. 

No.  7 contains  19  Popular  Songs  ana  Piano  Pieces. 
No.  8 contains  19  Comic  and  Sentimental  Songs. 

Each  number  contains  48  pages,  sheet-music  size, 
neatly  bound.  Price  only  50  cents.  Copies  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  Catalogue  of  contents 
seutfree.  Other  numbers  will  rapidly  follow.  Address 
all  orders  to  S.  Bralnard  6c  Sons,  Cleveland,  O. 


_ 40-column  paper,  Ledger  size,  illustrated.  Devoted 
to  Sketches,  Poetry,  Wit,  Humor,  genuine  Fun,  Non- 
sense (of  a sensible  kind),  and  to  the  exposure  of 
Swindling,  Humbugs,  &c.  Only  75  cents  a year,  and 
a superb  engraving,  “Evangeline,"  1#  by  2 feet, 
gratis.  30,000  circulation.  Money  refunded  to  all  who 
ask  it.  It  is  wide-awake,  fearless,  truthful.  Try  it 
Specimens  FREE, 
ft,"  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


■pSYCHOITIANCY',  Fascination,  or  Science 
i of  the  Soul,  as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life.  400 
pp.,  Cloth.  By  HerDcrt  Hamilton,  B.A.  A curious 
book  for  inquisitive  people.  It  contains  complete  in- 
structions to  acquire  this  wonderful  power  over  men 
or  animals.  Can  be  obtained  by  sending  10  cents  for 
postage,  and  address,  to  T.  W.  EVANS  & CO., 

41  South  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Country  Newspapers,  Dollar  Stores, 

or  Gift  Enterprises,  who  wish  a Premium  Picture,  we 
offer  choice  of  several  Steel-plate  Engravings  by  French 
artists.  Will  fnrnish  the  pictures  or  sell  the  plate  at 
a bargain.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


mestic  article,  wanted  in  every  family.  

petition.  Exclusive  territory  given.  Business  very 
pleasant.  Agents  have  sold  3 doz.,  netting  $30  profit 
per  day.  One  sold  350  iu  a small  town,  another  1000  in 
5 towns,  another  31  in  calling  on  33  families.  Cost  of 
outfit, $3.  No  danger  of  imposition.  Best  of  references 
given.  Send  for  circular,  to  102  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  LITTLEFIELD  & DAME. 


GOLDEN  PEN.”  Absolutely  non-corrosive 
— indestructible.  Sinoi.e  pens,  often  last,  in  constant 
use,  six  months.  Equal  to  Gold.  Made  from  new  met- 
al. Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Agents,  Peddlers, 
&c.,  clear  $30  a week  with  them.  Neatly  put  np,  12  in 
a box  Price  only  25  cents  ; 12  boxes,  $2  00,  postpaid. 


Address  the  sole  p 
GOL1 


i PEN  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


EVERY  BODY  READ  THIS! 

We  will  Pay  Agents  $25  a Week  and  expenses  to 
sell  the  Greatest  Discoveries  of  the  Age.  Address 
WHEATON,  HENRY,  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


<ptyigifized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Agents  wanted-samples  free.— $30  to 

$60  per  week  guaranteed  to  either  sex.  Goods  new, 
and  as  staple  as  flour.  Send  6c.  for  return  postage. 

D.  S.  L1NINGTON,  S8  South  Halsted  St„  Chicago. 

Buy  C!  That  ®PicJ l>ook'  “ ” /"«,  With 

* W > List  of  Watches,  $8  to  $80.  Agents 
wanted.  Boston  Watch  Salk,  12  School  St.,  Boston. 

STEEL  SHIRT  COLLAR,  superbly  enameled  white 
i English),  50c. ; American,  Snow  While,  $1.  Mailed 


each.  138.  Twelve  Songs  by  Arthur  S.  Sullivan  and 
Comic  Songs.  64.  Twenty  Comic 

*-’•  ° Fifty  Song6  of 

ireiana,  in  inree  hooks,  vc.  't  wenty  Welsh  Songs. 
38.  Twenty  French  Romances.  89.  Twenty  Moore’s 
Melodies.  94.  Twenty  Celebrated  Songs.  9S.  Eight- 
een Baritone  Songs.  76.  Thirteen  Bishop's  Songs. 
77.  Eighteen  Songs  by  Claribel,  Balfe,  &c.  45.  Ope- 
ratic Soprano  Songs.  31.  Ten  Sonnambula  Songs. 
36.  Ten  German  Songs.  15.  Sixteen  Songs,  Kiicken. 
18.  Twelve  Songs,  Schubert.  20.  Twelve  Songs,  Doni- 
zetti. 12.  Fifteen  Songs,  Beethoven.  13.  Twelve 
Songs,  J.  L.  Hatton,  &c.  3.  Fourteen  Songs,  Verdi. 

2.  Twelve  Songs,  M.  W.  Balfe.  1.  Twenty  Songs,  Men- 
delssohn, &c.  88.  Fifteen  favorite  Duets.  16.  Twelve 
Duets,  Mendelssohn.&c.  Each  Book  50  cents.  To  be 
had  of  all  Music  and  Book  sellers.  Complete  catalogue 
free.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  No.  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


sical  Cabinet.  Piano-forte  Numbers  in  Books, 
each  containing  from  8 to  20  pieces.  50  cents  each 
Book.  113.  Schumann's  Album.  100.  Schumann's 
twenty-two  pieces.  122.  Chopin’s  Waltzes.  109.  Bee- 
thoven’s forty-five  original  Waltzes.  120.  Thalberg’s 
six  Fantasies.  121.  Sydney  Smith’s  Pieces.  99.  Schu- 
bert’s Impromptus  and  Momens’  Musicales.  82.  Bey- 
er's twelve  National  Anthems.  84.  Kuhe’s  eight  Fan- 
tasies. 85.  Heller’s  Promenades  d’nn  Solitaire.  87. 
Leybach’s  six  Fantasies.  79.  Ten  popular  pieces.  80. 
Heller’s  twelve  short  pieces.  Mendelssohn’s  Songs 
Without  Words,  complete  in  three  Nos.  17.  Mendels- 
sohn's Music  to  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  19.  Brin- 
ley  Richards  and  Osborne’s  twelve  pieces.  9.  Ascher’s 
nine  original  pieces.  8.  Verdi’s  twenty-five  Gems.  10. 
Ten  Nocturnes  by  Talexy,  &c.  11.  Twelve  popular 
pieces.  Vincent  Wallace’s  Six  Fantasies.  &c.,  <fcc. 
60  cents  each  Book.  To  be  had  of  all  Book  and  Music 

free. 

,,  644  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MADAM  FOY’S 

COMBINED 

Corset,  Skirt  Support- 

er, and  RUSTLE 

Is  just  the  article  needed  by  every 
lady  who  consults 
HEALTH, COMFORT, and  STYLE, 
Testimonials  in  its  favor  are  con- 
stantly being  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Lady  Agents  wanted  in  every  coun- 
ty of  the  United  States. 

HARMON,  BALDWIN,  & FOY, 
Sole  Manufacturers , New  Haven,  Conn. 


WE  want  every  one  who  has  read  Miss  Alcott’s 
“Little  Women"  and  “The  Old-Fashioned 
Girl " to  read  her  first  novel, 

MOODS. 

One  chapter  alone,  “The  Golden  Weddino”  at  a 
Farm-House,  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

With  the  author  this  is  her  favorite  book. 

75  cents  Paper,  $1  25  Cloth,  at  all  the  bookstores, 

-J  ,i •-*  -*•> rice. 

>,  Publisher,  Boston. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
.Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York. 


/in  nm  SOLD.  The  Wonder  of  the  World.  The 
^xUjUUU  Magnetic  Time  Indicator,  or  “Dollar 
Watch.”  A perfect  gem — Elegantly  cased  in  Oroide 
of  Gold,  Superior  Compass  Attachment,  Enameled 
Dial,  Silver  and  Brass  works,  Glass  crystal,  size  of  la- 
dy’s watch.  Will  denote  correct  time ; warranted  five 
years  ; superb  and  showy  case,  entirely  of  metal.-  This 
is  no  WOOD  Compass.  Is  entirely  new,  patented. 
6500  sold  in  three  weeks.  Only  $1  each,  three  for  $2, 
in  neat  case,  mailed  free.  Trade  supplied.  Address 
the  sole  manufacturers,  MAGNETIC  WATCH  CO., 
Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

FOWLED  PILE  AND  HIJIttOR  CIJRE. 

Warranted  a perfect  CURE  for  all  kinds  of  PILES, 
LEPROSY,  SCROFULA,  SALT- RHEUM,  DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH,  and  all  diseases  of  the  SKIN  and 
BLOOD.  Entirely  vegetable.  In  case  of  failure, 
please  send  and  get  your  money.  No  failures  for  12 
years.  Over  16] 000  Certificates  on  hand.  H.  D. 
FOIVLE,  Chemist,  Boston.  Sold  every  where. 
$1  a Bottle.  Send  for  Circulars. 


FOR  FAMILY  USE  —simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knit; 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam 
pie  stocking  FREE.  Address  IlINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO„  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


, WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
ours,  witnout  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  L SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


TO  CONSUMPTIVE  S.—  Providentially  my 
daughter  was  restored  to  health  by  simple  means, 
without  medicine.  The  particulars  will  be  sent  free. 
Reuben  E.  Hounslow,  Stockton  St.,  Brooklyn,  L.  L 


CLOSE  OF  THE  40th  VOLUME, 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  MAY,  1870. 

Contents  : 

OUR  BARBARIAN  BRETHREN. 

Illustrations.— The  North  American  Indian.— 
An  Indian  Petition.— Method  of  carrying  Babies. — 
Floridian  Women  asking  for  Help.— Atatarho. — 
One  Method  of  using  tne  Mortar  and  Pestle.— 
Wampum  Belt  and  Strings.— Indian  Pipe-Bowl  of 
Clay.— A Virginia  Magician  or  Medicine  Man.— 
Moccasius.— Head-Dress.— Totenric  Signatures.— 
War-Clubs.— Tobacco-Pouch.— Arrow-Heads,  full 
Size.  — Quiver.  — Ensign.  — Necklace  of  Bears' 
Claws. — Indian  Symbols.— A Scalp.  — Shield. — 
Method  of  Kindling  Fire.  — Floridian  Widows 
scattering  their  Hair  over  their  Husbands’  Graves. 
—Southwestern  Indians. 

A SONG. 

ALBERT  DURER. 

Illustbations.— Albert  Durer.— Rauch’s  Statue 
of  Durer.— Durer’s  House.— View  from  Durer’a 
House.— Durer’s  Tomb. 

THE  SPOTS  IN  THE  SUN. 

Illustbations.  — Smoking  the  Glass.  — Helio- 
scope.— General  Appearance  of  the  Spots. — The 
Planet  Mercury.— Solar  Spots.— Appearances  in- 
dicating Cavities.— The  Mottled  Surface ; The  Wil- 
low Leaves;  The  Luminous  Bridges.— Granula- 
tions.— Spot  as  seen  October  13,  1865.— Spot  as 
seen  October  14,  1865.— Spot  as  seen  October  16, 
1865.— Eclipse  of  1860;  Beginning  of  Totality.— 
Eclipse  of  1860 ; End  of  Totality.— Eclipse  of  1868 
as  observed  in  East  Indies. 

IN  A COUNTRY  STORE. 

Illustrations. — The  Country  Store. — Aunt  Eu- 
nice.—The  Stranded  Drummer-Boy.— Horace  Ris- 
ley.— The  Darwinist.— The  Wayfarer.— The  Butt 
of  the  Boys.— The  Welcome  Visitor.— “ Oh  dear  1 
what  was  it  !*’ 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.— VI.  Diplomatic  In- 
trigues and  Military  Adventures. 

Illustrations.— The  Death  Scene  of  the  Empe- 
ror— Map  of  Silesia.— The  March  into  Silesia.— 
Attack  upon  Neisse. 
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of  Harper's  Magazine.  The  Magazine  contains 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  matter, 
and  is  more  profusely  illustrated,  than  any  other 
monthly  periodical  in  America  or  England.  The 
unparalleled  success  of  the  Magazine  is  due  to  the 
popular  character  and  variety  of  its  contents ; to 
the  enterprise  of  the  Publishers  in  securing  for  its 
pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary  contributions  of 
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Uncle  Saji.  “Well,  rather  late  hatching,  but  looks  lively.” 


BISHOP  & REIN, 

JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


Seaver’s  Patent  ‘Excelsior’  Swing. 


The  latest  and  best  swing  out.  It  received  the  high- 
est premium  awarded  at  the  Fair  of  the  Amer.  Insti- 
tute, Oct.  1869.  Simple,  Durable,  Cheap,  and  Effective. 
Just  the  thing  for  the  Nursery.  Send  for  Circular. 

LEWIS  P.  TIBBALS,  478  Broadway, 
For  rights,  address  Sole  Ag’t  for  N.  Y.  City. 

A.  H.  SEAVER,  P.  O.  Box  6182,  N.  Y.  City. 

DREXEL  & CO., 

34  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia ; 

DREXEL,  WINTHROP,  & CO., 

IS  Wall  St.,  New  York; 

DREXEL,  HARJES,  & CO., 

3 Rue  Scribe,  Paris, 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

BANKERS, 

Issue  Drafts  and  Circular  Letters  of  Credit,  available 
on  presentation  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Travelers  can 
make  all  their  financial  arrangements  through  us. 
We  will  collect  their  interest  and  dividends  without 

charge. 

All  correspondence  or  papers  directed  to  the  care 
of  Drexel,  Haujeb,  & Co.,  Paris,  will  be  promptly 
forwarded  to  any  addresses  that  may  be  ordered  by 
travelers;  and,  also,  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
leaving  surplus  baggage  with  them. 

American  Papers  of'the  various  Cities  always  on 
file  at  the  Paris  office. 


Weekly  Bulletin.  — “ Easter  Morning,”  “Pom- 

teii,”  “Whittier’s  Birthplace.”  For  sale  in  all  Art 
tores  throughout  the  world. 


CLOVERINE 

Maintains  its  pre-eminence  on  the  Ladies’  Toilet 
Tables,  over  all  other  Cleansers,  for  removing  DIRT 
and  GREASE  from  Gloves,  Silks,  Satins,  Velvets,  &c. 
In  bottles,  at.  IS  and  25  cents. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect.  1000 
Working  Plans.  Elevations,  Sections,  Detail  Draw- 
ings, Specifications,  Estimates.  Postpaid,  $12. 
Harney’s  Barns,  Outbuildings,  and 
Fences.  200  Designs,  including  Stables,  Gates, 
Gateways,  and  Stable  Fittings.  Postpaid,  $10. 
Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  - 
Houses.  1S8  Designs  and  Plans.  Postpaid, 
$1  50. 

Illustrated  priced  catalogue  of  all  books  on  Archi- 
tecture and  Agricnltnre  mailed  free. 

GEO.  E.  W’OODWARD,  Publisher, 

191  Broadway,  New  York. 


Waltham  Watches, 

IN  2-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Merchants,  Clerks,  and  Professional  Men. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  3-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Farmers,  Carpenters,  and  other  Mechanics. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  4-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Mariners,  Soldiers,  and  Expressmen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  5-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Conductors,  Engineers,  and  Baggagemen. 


Waltham  Watches, 

IN  6-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Miners,  Lumbermen,  and  Stage  Drivers. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  8-OZ.  CASES,  1 

For  all  who  wish  something  very  substantial. 

All  the  above  are  described  in  onr  Price-List.  Write 
for  it  as  follows : 

Messrs.  HOWARD  & CO.,  No.  785  Broadway,  N. Y. : 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  Price-List  of  WAL- 
THAM WATCHES,  as  per  advertisement  in  Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Sion  Name  and  Address  in  Full. 

And  you  will  receive  it,  postpaid,  by  return  mail.  It 
gives  all  the  information  yon  desire,  and  explains  onr 
plan  of  sending  Watches  by  Express  without  any  risk 
to  tbe  purchaser.  HOWARD  & C0„ 

785  Broadway,  New  York, 

(Formerly  of  No.  619  Broadway). 

IN  VENTORS  who  wish  to  take 
H 1 1 4 1 1 IClfl  out  Letters  Patent,  are  advised  to 
counsel  with  MUNN  & CO.,  Ed- 
itors of  the  Scientific  American, 
who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Of- 
fice for  Twenty-three  Years.  Their  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Patent  Agency  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency. 

A pamphlet,  containing  fall  instructions  to  Invent- 
ors, is  sent  gratis.  Address  MUNN  & CO., 

37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


BLUNT  & CO.,  179  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 
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URVEYING  INSTRUMENTS. 

First  Quality  only.  At  Very  Low  Prices. 
Price-List  Sent  Free. 


20,589 

Advertisements  (Gun's  Index  to),  for  Next  of  Kin, 
Chancery  Heirs,  Legatees,  and  cases  of  Unclaimed 
Money,  since  1660.  Price  60  cents. 

JOfiN  HOOPER  & CO.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Cured  by  Bates’  Appliances.  For  descriptive  pamphlet, 
address  SIMPSON  & CO.,  Box  5076,  New  York. 
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JD  KtrfT)  TJ  MERCHANT  CLOTHIERS, 

**  W TAILORS,  and  Outfitters  in 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods,  138  & 
140  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  Best  Materials,  Best 
Styles,  Best  Workmanship,  and  Lowest  Prices. 


QLOTHING 


OF  EVERY  description,  ready-made  or  made  to  measure,  for 
all  ages,  all  occasions,  and  all  classes. 

An  immense  assortment  of  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
CLOTHING.  IN  ALL  THE  NEWEST  DESIGNS  AND 
MATERIALS,  at  FREEMAN  & BURR’S. 


iRDERS  BY  MAIL  attended  to  with  care  and  punctuality.  The  easy  and 
' accurate  system  of  self-measure  introduced  by  FREEMAN 

& BURR  enables  them  to  send  Clothing  to  any  part 
of  the  country  and  guarantee  Perfect  Fitting  in  all  cases. 

• ULES  FOR  SELF -MEASURE,  Price-Lists,  Samples  of  Goods,  and 
- Fashion  Plate  sent  free,  on  application,  to  any  part  of  the 

. country. 


J K AAA  Now  in  Use  1 Ge<>-  A.  Prince 

/IK  I |i  II  I & Co.’s  ORGANS  and 
/I  I I II  II  I MELODEONS  willbc 

It/  • \J  \J  \J  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
/ United  States  reached  by  Ex- 

press (where  they  have  no  Agent),  free  of  charge, 
on  receipt  of  list  price: 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Chicago,  HI. 

RHODODENDRONS. 

There  is  no  plant  so  beautiful.  Its  foliage  is  broad, 
evergreen,  ana  hardy ; its  flowers  are  superb  beyond 
description.  For  these  and  other  varieties  of 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  Ac., 
address  PARSONS  & CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

THE  RICE  DIVORCE  SUIT, 

For  fraud  in  age,  is  causing  great  excitement  in  Bos- 
ton. It  should  warn  young  men  not  to  marry  in 
haste.  Rice  is  but  22,  his  bride  37.  He  swears  that 
she  made  him  believe  she  was  hut  his  own  age,  by 
using  Magnolia  Balm  upon  her  face,  neck,  and  hands. 
Poor  youth ! He  probably  found  her  elbows  weren’t 
quite  so  soft  and  pretty.  Ought  Hagan  to  be  indict- 
ed f We  know  of  many  similar  cases.  This  Balm 
gives  a most  wonderful  pearly  and  natural  complex- 
ion, to  which  we  don’t  object.  We  like  pretty  women. 
To  finish  the  picture,  they  should  use  Lyon’s  Kathai- 
ron  upon  the  hair.  With  pearly  chin,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  soft,  luxuriant  tresses,  they  become  irresistible. 

$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment  Outfit  Free. 

Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

USE  PATENT  DOUBLE  - POINTED 

n TACKS.— They  have  no  heads  to  break 
ofT ; never  catch  dresses ; never  cut  carpets 
or  other  fabrics;  can  be  used  again  and 
again,  and  leave  the  floor  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. For  sale  by  the  trade  and 
DOUBLE-POINTED  TACK  COMPANY, 
55  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 

FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING, 


WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

ITF-  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Ittd. 

Por.i.AK  & Son,  Mannf’rs  of  Genn- 
«_  ine  Meerschaum  Goods.  Stores:  519 
Wh  I flffiirn  Broadway,  under  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
11  & 27  John  St, middle ofblock.  Send 

for  new  wholesale  or  retail  circular 
to  Letter-Box  5846.  Repairing  and 
Boiling  also  done. 

3732  in  31  DAYS 

Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Sii.ver’s  Patent  Ei.astic 
Broom.  Over  60,000  now  in  nse.  Recommended  by 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley  and  American  Agriculturist.  One 
county  reserved  for  each  Agent  C.  A.  Clkgg  & Co., 
38  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  126  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


Depot,  211  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


TANKS  A KIHTL AND, 

J 10  READE  ST.,  New  York. 

FOUNTAINS,  VASES,  SETTEES,  Ac., 

for  Gardens  and  Lawns.  Send  for  a Catalogue. 

The  New  Books  of  the  Spring, 

FUliLISUED  1SY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

t3BT  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  for  MAY,  1870. 

“ The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— X.  Y. 
Observer. 

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  An  Old  Boy. 
New  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ar- 
thur Hughes  and  Sidney  Prior  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents.  _ 

SELF-HELP;  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Con- 
duct, and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Life  of  the  Stephensons,”  “History 
of  the  Huguenots,"  &c.  A Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  I2mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of  the 
Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
lOmo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

DEBENHAM’S  VOW.  A~Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “Barbara’s  History,”  “Half  a 
Million  of  Money,”  “Miss  Carew,”  &c.,  &c.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR?  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  W.  Draver,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  In  Three  Vols.  Vol.  III.  just 
ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  vol. 

A BRAVE  LADY.  By  the  Author  of  “ John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper, 
$1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  50.  _ 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL, 
and  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE.  By  Rev. 
John  M'Clintook,  D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D. 
With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  about  Six  Volumes,  Royal  Svo,  of  about 
One  Thonsand  Pages  each.  Vols.  L,  II.,  and  III., 
comprising  the  Letters  A to  G,  are  now  ready.  The 
remaining  Volumes  are  in  progress.  Price,  per  Vol- 
ume, Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep,  $6  00;  Half  Morocco, 
$8  00.  _ 

SKETCHES  OF  CREATION:  a Popular  View  of 
some  of  the  Grand  Conclnsions  of  the  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  To- 
gether with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Sci- 
ence respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  and  the 
Ultimate  Destiny  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winoiieli,,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology; Zoology,  and  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 
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, in  the  Year  1S70,  By  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court 

of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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nt  one  time  she  announced  a scientific  theory  in  regard  to  the 
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circulation  of  the  blood,  which  has  received  countenance  from 

Mrs.  Emma  Willabd,  whose  portrait,  taken  in  advanced 
years,  we  give  on  this  page,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Berlin, 
Connecticut,  February  23,  1787.  Her  family,  of  Puritan 
stock,  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Connecticut.  Her 
father  was  Samuel  Hart,  a man  of  prominence  in  his  day, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  of  extensive  reading  and  informa- 
tion, and  liberal  views  in  politics  and  religion.  From  him  his 
daughter  inherited  many  of  those  intellectual  qualities  and 
traits  that  made  her  in  after-life  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  popular  of  American  female  educators. 

Her  first  experience  in  teaching  was  in  1804,  when,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  she  took  charge  of  a children’s  school  in  her 
native  town.  Her  predecessor  had  been  lax  in  discipline, 
and  the  children  were  accustomed  to  do  just  as  they  pleased. 
First  she  tried  remonstrance  and  reasoning,  telling  them  that 
she  was  there  to  do  them  good — to  make  them  fine  boys  and 
girls — but  all  her  pathetic  appeals  fell  on  listless  ears.  The 
rod  was  next  tried,  and  before  the  day  wore  away  the  young 
teacher  had  nearly  worn  herself  out  in  the  punishment  which 
she  was  compelled  to  bestow  upon  her  scholars.  But  the  les- 
son was  well  learned,  and  the  whippings  never  had  to  be  re- 
sorted to  again.  The  school  soon  became  a model  one — its 
reputation  extended,  people  came  from  a distance  to  inspect 
it,  and  by  their  commendation  cheered  the  heart  of  the  young 
teacher  in  what  was  to  become  the  great  work  of  her  life. 

The  next  two  or  three  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  teach- 
ing and  study.  In  1807  she  became  assistant  in  the  academy 
at  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  and  soon  aftenvard  took  entire 
charge  of  a female  seminary  at  Middlebury,  Vermont.  Here 
she  was  married  to  Dr.  Johx  Willard.  The  union  proved 
a most  fortunate  and  happy  one.  Dr.  Willard  was  a man 
of  liberal  education,  and  fully  sympathized  with  his  accom- 
plished wife  in  her  literary  labors  and  scientific  studies.  His 
profession  gave  her  facilities  for  the  study  of  physiology ; and 
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eminent  members  of  the  medical  profession.  In  consequence 
of  financial  losses,  Mrs.  Willard,  with  her  husband’s  con- 
sent, opened  a boarding-school  in  Middlebury,  and  in  1816 
she  published  an  address  to  the  Legislature,  proposing  a plan 
for  improving  female  education.  In  the  spring  of  1819  she 
removed  her  school  to  Waterford,  and  two  years  afterward 
again  removed  it,  for  the  last  time,  and  settled  permanently 
in  Troy.  The  Common  Council  of  that  city  appropriated 
$4000  toward  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  school. 

The  career  of  this  famous  seminary  need  not  be  sketched 
here.  It  is  well  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  Nearly  ten  thousand  young  women  have  been  edu- 
cated within  its  walls.  They  came  from  every  section  of  the 
country,  North,  b'outh,  East,  and  West ; and,  wherever  the}' 
went,  they  always  carried  with  them  grateful  remembrances 
of  their  friend  and  instructor.  Her  husband  died  only  a short 
time  after  the  establishment  of  the  school  at  Troy,  and  from 
that  time  until  1 84fi,  when  she  relinquished  the  charge  to  her 
son  and  his  accomplished  wife,  the  entire  responsibility  of  car- 
rying on  the  business  rested  on  herself.  In  the  spiing  of  the 
last-mentioned  year  she  made  the  tour  of  the  Western  and 
Southern  States,  accompanied  by  a niece.  Through  her  long 
journey  of  more  than  8000  miles,  embracing  all  the  principal 
cities  in  the  States  west  and  south  of  New  York  except  Flori- 
da and  Texas,  she  was  every  where  received  by  her  former 
pupils  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  affection.  At  semina- 
ries for  the  education  of  girls  she  was  welcomed  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  department  of  literary  training. 

Mrs.  Willard  was  the  author  of  many  educational  works, 
over  a million  copies  of  which  have  been  circulated.  She  was 
fond  of  travel,  and  twice  visited  Europe — the  second  time  in 
1 854,  to  attend  the  World  Educational  Convention  in  London. 
Her  whole  life  was  consecrated  to  the  education  and  advance- 
ment of  woman,  and  her  services  will  always  be  held  in  grate- 
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ful  remembrance.  She  lived  to  see  the  complete 
triumph  of  her  views  in  regard  to  education,  and 
passed  away,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-four,  re- 
gretted by  all  who  knew  her. 


[The  following  poem  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  edition 
of  Leigh  Hunt’s  works.  I am  indebted  for  this  copy  of 
it  to  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,  of  Manchester,  the  author 
of  a very  valuable  work  entitled  “ List  of  the  Works  of 
Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt.”  M.  D.  Conway. 

London,  March  35, 1870.] 

DIRGE  FOR  AN  INFANT. 

By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

He  is  dead  and  gone — a flower 
Bom  and  withered  in  an  hour. 

Coldly  lies  the  death-frost  now 
On  his  little  rounded  brow  ; 

And  the  seal  of  darkness  lies 
Ever  on  his  shrouded  eyes. 

He  will  never  feel  again 
Touch  of  human  joy  or  pain  ; 

Never  will  his  once-bright  eyes 
Open  with  a glad  surprise ; 

Nor  the  death-frost  leave  his  brow — 

All  is  over  with  him  now. 

Vacant  now  his  cradle-bed, 

As  a nest  from  whence  hath  fled 
Some  dear  little  bird,  whose  wings 
Rest  from  timid  flutterings. 

Thrown  aside  the  childish  rattle; 

Hushed  for  aye  the  infant  prattle — 

Little  broken  words  that  could 
By  none  else  be  understood 
Save  the  childless  one  who  w'eeps 
O’er  the  grave  where  now  he  sleeps. 
Closed  his  eyes,  and  cold  his  brow — 

All  is  over  with  him  now! 
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THE  LIBERTINE  PRESS. 

THE  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
been  very  freely  criticised  by  the  press 
both  in  England  and  this  country,  and  a suit 
for  slander  has  now  been  brought  in  his  name 
against  a newspaper  in  Sheffield,  which  had 
stated  that  he  would  soon  be  implicated  in  an- 
other action  for  divorce.  The  fact  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  extreme  freedom  of  personal  com- 
ment by  the  press  in  both  countries.  It  is  a 
liberty  which  has  become  license.  It  has  been 
so  abused  that  nobody  of  experience  or  intelli- 
gence now  believes  any  damaging  personal 
comment  in  the  newspapers  without  further 
proof.  The  rule  of  taking  no  notice  of  news- 
paper aspersions  is  a good  one,  and  to  very 
conspicuous  persons  it  is  an  unavoidable  one;' 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  the  constant  reiteration 
of  a slander  produces  an  effect.  The  pecuniary 
success  of  what  may  most  truly  be  defined  as 
blackguard  newspapers  shows  that  there  is  a 
decided  popular  taste  for  personal  scandal. 
The  inroads  of  the  records  of  what  is  called 
personal  intelligence  upon  the  best  newspapers 
are  another  illustration  of  it.  A nd  the  practice 
is  now  pushed  to  such  an  extreme  that  nobody 
can  be  sure,  that  his  most  private  letters  and 
most  unguarded  words  may  not  be  served  up 
for  the  public  amusement. 

The  consequence  of  this  practice  is  that  the 
press  becomes  formidable  not  by  reason,  but 
by  terror.  It  levies  a universal  black-mail  upon 
society.  A person  appears  as  a reporter,  and 
instantly  a man  who  shrinks  from  notoriety,  and 
with  whom  the  public  has  no  concern,  is  tempted 
to  propitiate  him  by  servility  or  to  bribe  him  to 
silence.  But  as  the  most  honorable  of  men 
will  not  serve  as  purveyors  of  scandal  for  the 
public,  those  who  will  serve  have  every  body  at 
their  mercy.  They  may  distort  and  invent  at 
their  pleasure ; and  he  is  a very  foolish  fellow 
who  believes  that  people  say  what  the  inter- 
viewer elaborately  reports  them  as  having  said. 
We  have  known  a reporter  to  call  upon  a gen- 
tleman, who  told  him  that  he  had  nothing 
whatever  to  say  upon  the  subject  suggested,  and 
wished  not  to  be  publicly  mentioned  in  any 
manner.  But  the  jackal,  knowing  that  his 
lion,  the  public,  was  hungry,  printed  a story  of 
the  interview,  with  all  the  remarks  that  were 
not  made.  It  is  an  illustration  of  what  hap- 
pens daily  ; and  nothing  is  more  truly  edifying 
than  to  see  such  a newspaper  pluming  itself 
upon  its  defense  of  public  morality.  Indeed, 
the  papers  which  endeavor  to  establish  a con- 
trol by  terror,  the  Robesfierres  and  Marats 
of  the  press,  imitate  their  prototypes.  As 
Marat  called  his  sheet  the  Friend  of  the  People, 
so  these  papers  assume  to  be  the  especial  guard- 
ians of  public  virtue. 

The  remedy  for  this  primarily  lies  in  the  ed- 
itorial profession,  and  not  in  the  public.  It  is 
useless  merely  to  denounce  and  deciy  the  lib- 
ertinism of  the  press  as  shameful.  AH  sin  is 
shameful;  but  many  sins  are  profitable,  and 
men  love  money.  No  editor  or  proprietor 
would  publish  a blackguard  newspaper  at  a 
constant  loss;  any  more  than  a man  would 
keep  a gambling-house  or  worse  unless  he  made 
money  by  it.  A quarter  of  a century  ago  there 
were  periodical  attacks  in  the  other  newspapers 
upon  the  New  York  Herald.  It  was  decried 
as  a disgrace  to  journalism,  as  a moral  nui- 
sance and  pest.  But  the  Herald  kept  on  its 
course  and  flourishejiexcepdin^h^  j^iil  has  sur- 


vived, apparently  still  prosperous,  many  of  its 
warmest  assailants.  The  bursts  of  moral  in- 
dignation spent  themselves  without  result.  The 
truth  is  that  the  public  wants  entertainment  in 
a newspaper.  It  is  not  news  only  that  it  seeks, 
nor  didactic  morality,  and  there  is  a large  part 
of  the  public  that  delights  in  personal  scandal. 
The  same  curiosity  that  carries  old  people  to 
look  at  the  dead  body  of  a person  whom  they 
never  knew,  or  that  draws  the  young  people  to 
crowd  a church  to  see  the  marriage  of  those  in 
whom  they  have  no  interest,  whets  the  appe- 
tite of  thousands  of  readers  for  every  kind  of 
gossip. 

Now,  if  shrewd  and  honorable  editors  make 
an  interesting  paper  without  pandering  to  the 
blackguard  taste  of  the  public,  they  detach  from 
the  support  of  the  blackguard  papers  those  who 
buy  them  because  they  find  them  more  enter- 
taining than  others ; and  thus  the  line  will  be 
drawn.  The  blackguard  papers  will  not  be 
ruined,  indeed,  for  they  can  always  count  upon 
a fellow-feeling  in  a certain  part  of  the  public. 
But  honorable  men  who  become  journalists  will 
prefer  to  make  money  honorably,  and  will  de- 
cline the  other  kind  of  service.  In  this  way 
the  real  dignity  and  worth  of  the  press  may  be 
advanced,  while  just  in  the  degree  that  the  lib- 
ertinism increases  the  character  and  civilizing 
power  of  the  press  will  decline.  The  touch  of 
the  libertine  press  soils  every  cause  as  it  dis- 
honors every  person.  Its  advocacy  is  felt  to  be 
either  venal  or  sensational.  Its  object  is  that 
of  the  pirate  and  of  the  adventurer — to  make 
money  at  any  price,  and  to  give  its  baseness  the 
finest  name.  Among  truly  sagacious  and  self- 
respecting  journals  the  libertine  newspaper  is 
what  a sharper  and  a pander  is  among  gentle- 
men. He  affects  to  resemble  them.  But  he 
listens  at  keyholes.  He  cheats  at  cards.  He 
lies  and  swears.  He  swaggers  and  cringes. 
He  is  a bully  and  a cowafd.  Gentlemen  avoid 
him,  and  do  not  name  him. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  encroachments  of 
the  libertine  press  in  this  country  are  to  be  op- 
posed. The  active  work  must  be  done  by  the 
editors.  If  they  denounce  and  then  embrace, 
they  must  not  be  surprised  that  the  public  em- 
braces without  denouncing.  They  must  show 
that  libertinism  is  not  essential  to  the  liveliest 
and  the  most  attractive  of  newspapers,  and  then 
the  blackguard  journals  will  go  to  their  own 
place  and  patrons. 


CUBAN  PROSPECTS. 

The  chief  Republican  leader  in  Spain,  Cas- 
tellar,  has  declared  strongly  for  the  contin- 
ued union  of  Cuba  with  Spain,  and  the  recent 
accounts  from  the  island  show  that  the  strug- 
gle languishes.  General  Banks  evidently  does 
not  think  the  moment  favorable  for  pressing 
his  resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  he  was  wise  enough  not  to  appear  at  the 
late  meeting  in  this  city.  It  is  not  a subject 
upon  which  it  is  safe  to  speak  with  confidence ; 
but  the  conditions  of  union  proposed  by  Senor 
Castellar,  if  adopted,  would  certainly  re- 
move all  suspicion  of  oppression  upon  the  part 
of  Spain.  Senor  Castellar  would  have,  first, 
slavery  abolished  ; second,  custom-houses  abol- 
ished, to  take  from  Cuba  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion and  from  the  United  States  the  desire  of 
annexation ; third,  the  extension  to  the  Cu- 
bans of  all  the  rights  of  Spanish  citizens;  and 
fourth,  local  self-government.  If  the  local  self- 
government  involved  the  power  of  taxation  and 
of  general  financial  control,  so  that  Cuba  should 
not  be  made  tributary  to  Spain,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  serious  resistance  would  continue  upon 
the  island. 

Senor  Castellar  and  his  friends  naturally 
think  that  it  was  rather  hard  for  the  Cubans 
to  select,  as  the  moment  of  the  rising  against 
Spain,  the  very  time  at  which  they  had  risen 
against  Queen  Isabella  and  the  regime  that 
had  made  Spain  odious  to  Cuba.  If  the  revo- 
lution, when  fully  established  and  organized, 
had  refused  justice  to  Cuba,  an  armed  protest 
might  have  commanded  the  sympathy  of  the 
world.  But  that  sympathy  has  never  been 
given,  because  when  the  black  roll  of  old  Span- 
ish oppressions  was  recited,  it  was  instantly  an- 
swered that  similar  oppressions  at  home  had 
jilso  produced  a revolution,  the  expulsion  of 
the  old  Court,  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  a 
republican  influence  in  the  Cortes.  By  what 
right,  therefore,  it  was  asked,  do  you  plunge 
Cuba  into  all  the  inevitable  horrors  and  suffer- 
ings of  war  upon  the  plea  of  old  oppressions, 
until  you  know  that  the  new  system  will  con- 
tinue them?  And  to  this  question  there  was 
no  answer. 

The  strenuous  appeal  for  active  sympathy 
with  the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  by  referring  to 
the  revolution  of  the  Spanish  American  colo- 
nies fifty  years  ngo,  has  constantly  failed  for  the 
same  reason.  If  the  Spain  against  which  Mex- 
ico rebelled  still  existed,  the  Cuban  revolt  might 
have  been  hailed  by  a very  different  feeling  in 
this  country.  We  may  be  very  sure  that  James 
Otis  and  the  fathers  of  our  Revolution  would 
have  paused  to  await  the  issue  if,  just  as  they 
felt  the  armed  strnggle  to  be  unavoidable,  a 
victorious  revolution  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
British  Government  had  taken  place  in  En- 
gland. They  would  have  said,  and  wisely, 
that  revolution  was  not  a good  thing  in  itself,  i 


anil  linn  u.e  appeal  :o  arms  can  never  be  justi- 
fied while  there  is  yet  a fair  chance  of  peaceful 
remedy.  And  they  would  have  insisted  that 
the  movement  in  the  mother  country  offered 
the  fairest  possible  chance  for  avoiding  war. 
An  oppressed  people,  indeed,  is  not  likely  to  be 
prudent.  But  if  its  leaders  are  not  prudent 
they  betray  their  cause. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  Cuban  revolution  had 
been  planned  before  that  in  Spain  was  known. 
It  was  to  begin  almost  simultaneously.  And 
when  the  news  of  the  Spanish  movement  came 
it  paralyzed,  without  wholly  preventing,  that  in 
Cuba.  From  that  paralysis  it  has  never  recov- 
ered. It  may  be  the  misfortune  of  brave  and 
devoted  men,  but  the  Cuban  revolution  has  evi- 
dently never  seemed  to  the  American  mind  the 
heroic  rising  of  an  outraged  people  resolved  to 
break  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  and  entitled  to 
our  national  admiration  and  sympathy.  It  has 
seemed  from  the  beginning  a speculation.  The 
real  actors  in  the  affair  were  apparently  a knot 
of  persons  in  New  York.  There  was  talk  of  a 
government  which  has  always  been  as  shadowy 
as  that  of  Barataria,  and  which,  claiming  to  be 
that  of  an  island,  did  not  hold  a single  port. 
There  was  further  talk  of  a war  of  emancipa- 
tion— and  the  only  visible  head  of  the  philan- 
thropic crusade  was  General  Jordan,  one  of 
the  late  rebel  generals  in  this  country,  urgent 
to  destroy  our  government  because  it  could  not 
be  made  a mere  conspiracy  to  extend  slavery. 
General  Jordan  may  be  a soldier  who  sells  his 
sword  and  his  service,  and  therefore  not  a per- 
son to  be  considered.  But  if  that  be  so,  doubts 
as  to  the  humane  intention  of  the  Cuban  war 
may  at  least  be  pardoned. 

It  is  stoutly  asserted,  also,  that  if  General 
Rawlins  had  lived  the  President  would  long 
ngo  have  virtually  declared  for  Cuba.  The  in- 
fluence of  General  Rawlins  upon  the  President 
may  have  been  great,  and  he  may  have  been 
especially  well-informed  upon  Cuban  affairs. 
Certainly  he  was  a noble  soldier  and  an  hon- 
orable man,  whose  death  the  country  sincerely 
deplored.  But  we  see  no  reason  in  General 
Grant’s  character  or  career  to  suppose  that  he 
would  have  been  eager  in  the  matter,  or  will- 
ing to  tarnish  the  fair  renown  of  the  United 
States  by  a policy  of  emotion  rather  than  of 
principle.  The  end  is  not  yet.  Spain  is  far 
from  tranquil;  and  the  conscription  seems,  at 
this  distance,  to  be  ill-advised.  But  the  great 
and  well-considered  principles  that  have  guid- 
ed the  public  action  of  this  country  in  foreign 
affuirs  are  not  likely  to  be  disregarded  by  this 
Administration.  It  certainly  is  not  hostile  to 
Spain,  which  has  thrown  off  an  intolerable  gov- 
ernment, and  is  trying  to  establish  a better ; 
nor  is  it  hostile  to  those  Cubans  who  are  hon- 
estly striving  for  independence. 


A FRIEND  INSULTED. 

The  contempt  with  which  the  Senate  has 
treated  Denmark,  a small  but  most  friendly 
power,  is  a stain  upon  the  national  honor.  Our 
own  Foreign  Secretary,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  President,  urged  a treaty  upon  Denmark 
for  buying  St.  Thomas,  and  Denmark  declined. 
The  offer  was  persistently  renewed,  until  Den- 
mark was  satisfied  that  it  was  made  in  good 
faith  ; and,  after  a long  negotiation,  constantly 
pressed  and  urged  by  us,  a convention  agreea- 
ble to  the  wishes  and  proposals  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  was  signed  by  the  ac- 
credited Minister  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1867.  It  was  to  have  been 
ratified  by  the  24th  of  February,  1868.  That 
day  passed  without  so  much  as  a word  from  the 
Foreign  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Eight 
months  later,  an  additional  extension  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Danish  Minister,  making  a year  from  the  date 
of  the  convention.  That  day  passed  without 
the  slightest  notice  from  the  Senate.  Under 
the  new  Administration  the  term  was  again  ex- 
tended until  the  14th  of  April,  1870.  That  day 
passed  with  the  disdainful  silence  of  the  Senate. 
The  convention  is,  of  course,  at  an  end,  and 
General  Raasloff,  the  Danish  Minister  of 
War,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Danish  states- 
men, and  recently  Minister  of  Denmark  in  this 
country,  to  whom  the  negotiation  was  first  pro- 
posed, who  was  necessarily  trusted  by  his  Gov- 
ernment,and  who  was  unwilling  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  would  treat  with  contempt  a 
friendly  power  which  they  had  themselves  so- 
licited to  negotiate,  has  offered  his  resignation 
to  the  King. 

In  the  St.  Thomas  treaty  there  was  no  job, 
no  plunder.  It  secured  us  a naval  station  amidst 
a friendly  population — perhaps  the  best  in  the 
Gulf— whose  assent  to  the  transfer  was  unani- 
mous. If  we  must  have  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  there  was  none  more  desirable.  It 
would  have  very  slightly  increased  our  popula- 
tion : it  was  involved  in  no  debt  and  in  no  war. 
The  proposal  for  its  acquisition  was  the  act  of 
our  Executive,  and  the  contemptuous  silence 
with  which  the  Senate  has  treated  the  conven- 
tion not  only  insults  a power  which  has  no 
remedy,  and,  therefore,  puts  us  in  the  attitude 
of  a bully,  but  it  will  necessarily  incline  every 
government  in  the  world  to  listen  with  the  ut- 
most incredulity  to  every  proposal  of  a negotia- 
tion with  this  country,  and  tend  to  the  constant 
i mortification  of  our  foreign  ministers. 


ARCADE  RAILROAD. 

The  annual  gathering  of  the  Legislature  has 
come  to  be  regarded  with  serious  apprehension  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  an  inexpressible  relief  to 
know  that  its  hundred  days  have  nearly  ex- 
pired. The  presence  of  individual  members 
among  the  people  may  be  counteracted,  as  it  is 
easier  to  deal  with  foul  matter  diffused  than  in 
accumulated  masses.  If  the  people  are  true  to 
themselves,  the  position  at  home  of  those  who 
in  legislative  halls  have  brought  disgrace  upon 
the  system  under  which  they  assemble  will  be 
made  to  correspond  with  this  formidable  inflic- 
tion. Each  year’s  experience  shows  a decisive 
advance  in  corruption  ; but  in  the  Arcade  Rail- 
road bill  the  policy  of  proceeding  in  that  direc- 
tion by  successive  steps  has  been  abandoned, 
and  at  a single  bound  all  prudence  has  been 
dismissed.  The  bill  confers  a right  to  take 
whole  parks  away  from  the  public  as  a free  gift 
to  the  incorporators,  and  subjects  to  their  pow- 
er hundreds  of  millions’  worth  of  private  prop- 
erty. 

The  corruption  which  is  now  so  general  in 
municipal  and  State  legislation  owes  its  origin 
and  progress  almost  entirely  to  street  railroads. 
Prior  to  the  grant  to  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Av- 
enue roads,  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Common  Council,  the  city  was  honestly  gov- 
erned ; but  the  passage  of  these  measures,  and 
the  action  which  followed,  earned  for  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  that  day  the  title  of  the  Forty 
Thieves.  A grant  of  a Broadway  Railroad 
was  made  at  about  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  authority;  and  whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  over  the  names  of  grantees  and 
officers  of  roads  of  that  day  will  find  among 
them  and  their  friends  the  most  conspicuous 
authors  of  the  wide-spread  corruption  that  pre- 
vails. It  threatens  to  destroy  every  safeguard 
for  public  and  private  protection.  The  power 
to  establish  these  roads  having  been  held  not  to 
be  an  incident  of  municipal  authority,  the  scene 
of  these  abuses  was  transferred  to  the  State 
Legislature ; and  the  result  is  that  honest  men, 
one  after  another,  have  been  expelled  from 
public  life  in  an  unavailing  contest  with  these 
powerful  interests.  A majority  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Albany  who  legislate  only  for  pecun- 
iary rewards,  and  in  the  direction  of  selfish  in- 
terests. 

The  constitutional  restriction  that  private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use 
“ without  just  compensation”  is  in  effect  neu- 
tralized by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  which 
declares  that  “in  proceedings  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  property  taken”  (meaning  for  sta- 
tions, ddpots,  etc.)  “and  the  injury  or  damage 
sustained,  the  question  of  benefit  shall  be  con- 
sidered, and  when  it  shall  appear  that  the  con- 
struction of  said  road  will  enhance  the  value  of 
the  property  of  the  person  or  party  claiming  dam- 
ages to  an  amount  greater  than  the  amount  of 
the  injure  sustained,  then  and  in  that  case  the 
claimants  shall  not  be  entitled  to  recover  more 
than  nominal  damages ; and  in  case  the  benefits 
are  less  than  the  injury,  the  claimants  shall  only 
be  entitled  to  recover  the  excess  of  such  dam- 
age or  injury.” 

This,  which  is  a sample  of  the  injustice  of 
the  whole  bill,  would  entitle  the  company  to 
take  any  property  in  Broadway,  and  pay  for  it 
by  the  supposed  advantage  which  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road,  in  the  view  of  friendly  com- 
missioners, may  confer  on  the  unproductive 
property  of  the  owner  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
island.  Of  course,  in  taking  land  under  this 
power  the  Company  will  be  sure  to  ascertain 
how  much  other  property  may  belong  to  the 
owner  over  which  they  may  distribute  the  value 
of  what  they  take  for  stations,  depots,  and  oth- 
er purposes. 

The  furthest  extent  hitherto  reached  is 
that  of  gradually  sequestering  private  property 
through  a system  of  increased  and  increasing 
taxation.  The  tax  eaters,  in  carrying  out  this 
agrarian  policy,  allow  the  advantage  to  the 
owner  of  a partial  and  somewhat  prolonged  en- 
joyment ; but  this  bill  is  sudden  and  effective  in 
its  operation,  and  the  benefit  to  unproductive 
property  may  be  set  off  against  the  productive 
which  the  corporators  may  covet. 

The  owner  is  driven  to  the  “ Supreme  Court 
of  the  first  judicial  district  of  this  State,  and 
not  elsewhere,”  for  his  remedies  to  enjoin  this 
iniquity ; and  the  motion  for  it  may  be  made 
only  at  a special  term,  and  after  eight  days’ 
notice.  Some  of  the  press  which  affects  to  feel 
a great  horror  because  vacancies  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have 
been  filled  with  judges  of  loyal  antecedents, 
support  the  Arcade  Railroad  bill,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  subjects  the  rights  of  individuals  to 
the  mercies  of  a tribunal  selected  in  the  inter- 
ests of  an  antagonist.  It  thus  appears  that  a 
fundamental  principle  incorporated  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  established  for  public  safety,  is  held 
in  perfect  contempt  by  the  Legislature,  as  it 
is  expected  by  them  that  it  will  be  so  held  io 
the  tribunal  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

But  on  grounds  of  mere  convenience  the 
power  over  the  business  of  the  city  which  the 
bill  confers  will  be  considered  one  of  its  wors; 
features.  The  travel  and  transportation  con- 
ducted over  Broadway  are  driven  there  because 
there  is  no  other  convenient  avenue  not  occu- 
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these  interests  will  for  a reasonable  time,  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  Company,  be  interrupted,  and 
provision  is  made,  as  the  construction  of  the 
road  proceeds,  only  for  public  travel.  The 
omission  in  the  bill  to  require  temporary  bridges 
for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  as  well 
as  travel  is  doubtless  due  to  the  desire  to  save 
the  expense  of  a heavy  structure,  but  it  is  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  business  of  the  city.  By  an 
amendment  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
of  the  City  of  New  York  may  compel  the  erec- 
tion of  temporary  bridges  for  such  travel,  and 
compel  the  execution  of  the  work  below  Four- 
teenth Street  in  such  manner  as  no  to  interfere 
with  the  surface  of  Broadway  except  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  But  what  can 
be  expected  from  this  source  ? 

No  compensation  is  provided  for  the  inci- 
dental loss  to  owners  on  Broadway  in  rents  and 
profits  which  must  inevitably  follow'.  Then- 
property  may  be  isolated  by  excavation  and 
deprived  of  any  revenue.  The  work  may  be 
delayed  for  a year  and  a half,  and  then  five 
years  may  be  consumed,  not  counting  any  time 
lost  in  litigations.  But  it  wrill  take  infinitely 
longer  to  complete  the  road.  By  what  right 
can  property  owners  on  this  line  be  subjected 
to  irreparable  loss  ? 

An  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  show  that  it  disregards  the  principle  on 
which  the  right  to  take  private  property  for 
public  use  is  founded ; that  it  subjects  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city  to  the  control  of  speculators  in 
public  grants ; that  it  exposes  property  owners 
to  spoliation  and  exactions ; that  it  closes  the 
door  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  State 
against  them  ; and  places  our  parks  in  the  power 
of  those  who  will  not  scruple  to  convert  them 
into  railroad  property. 


GLIMPSES  OF  “THE  DEMOC- 
RACY.’’ 

The  four  months’  session  of  Governor  Hoff- 
man’s “honest  ” New  York  Legislature  is  draw- 
ing very  reluctantly  to  an  end.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  has  had  a majority  in  both 
branches,  came  into  power  last  autumn  with 
two  promises  upon  its  lips.  One  was  to  restore 
— as  its  phrase  was — to  the  city  of  New  York 
the  right  of  self-government ; and  the  other,  to 
secure  a stricter  economy  in  the  public  expend- 
iture. It  kept  its  first  promise  by  giving  the 
appointment  of  every  chief  officer  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  four  years  and  more,  to  a 
Mayor  elected  last  year.  As  for  its  economy, 
let  us  hear  the  w'ords  of  an  ardent  Democrat, 
the  special  Albany  correspondent  of  the  World: 

“I  should  have  some  patience  w-ith  the  huge  tax  if 
it  were  for  the  necessary  expenditure  of  the  costly 
life  of  a great  State,  but  so  much  of  it  is  so  recklessly 
ordered ; and  even  in  a party  sense,  men  are  not  true 
to  their  party  when  they  allow  it  to  drift  into  a severi- 
ty of  taxation  beyond  former  years. 


“ And  so  unnecessary  millions  are  wrung  opt  of  a 
people  just  faintly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
war,  and  all  this  because  so  few  men  are  found  capa- 
ble of  perceiving  and  resisting  the  combinations  which 
are  formed.  The  Legislature  acts  like  men  sitting 
round  a common  object  of  plunder,  and  extorts  out  of 
the  State  all  that  is  possible. 

“ This  session  ought  to  end  Saturday  at  noon  of  this 
week.  If  the  people  of  the  State  knew  how  much 
they  would  be  spared  of  reputation  and  treasure  by 
such  vacation  of  the  Capitol,  they  would  almost,  phys- 
ically, re-enact  the  ejectment  process  by  which  Crom- 
well and  Napoleon  thrust  out  the  legislatures  of 
their  day." 

Nothing  could  be  added  to  such  statements 
as  illustrative  of  the  character  and  methods  of 
the  dominant  party  in  the  State. 

But  they  will  be  of  use  if  they  remind  those 
who  are  inclined  to  think  that  any  change  is  for 
the  better,  that  the  Democratic  party  is  one 
that  does  not  and  can  not  learn.  Thus,  one  of 
its  committees  or  associations  in  Philadelphia 
has  been  lately  gravely  discussing  whether  the 
Democratic  party  will  or  will  not  resist  the  re- 
cent Constitutional  Amendments,  and  it  issues 
“a  declaration,”  which  is  an  extremely  com- 
ical document.  The  “declaration”  sets  forth, 
among  other  great  truths,  that  “the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  created  to  proclaim  and  de- 
fend this  system  of  government.”  Considering 
that  the  rebellion  to  overthrow  it  by  arms  was 
waged  by  the  most  conspicuous  Democratic 
leaders,  and  had  none  but  Democratic  support 
and  sympathy;  that  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1864  insisted  upon  surrender  to  the  re- 
bellion ; and  that  of  1868  favored  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  debt  incurred  in  suppressing  it — this 
point  of  the  “ declaration”  is  historically  amus- 
ing. 

The  “declaration”  proceeds  to  state  that 
“the  enemies  of  the  Constitution”  have  been 
in  power  since  1860,  and  that  they  have  con- 
tinually made  mince-meat  of  it  ever  since — es- 
pecially, probably,  under  the  Appomattox  ap- 
ple-tree. They  have  been  perpetrating  acts 
of  “fraud,  force,  and  violence,”  of  which  the 
Philadelphia  Committee  “proclaims  its  abhor- 
rence.” The  same  virtue  abhorred  the  male- 
factor Lincoln  and  the  butcher  Grant,  and  its 
“ declaration”  smacks  dismally  of  a Mr.  Inger- 
soll,  who  does  the  Philadelphia  Democratic 
thunder,  or  of  the  patriotic  Mr.  William  B. 
Reed,  who  in  1863  awaited  with  ineffable  com- 
placency the  arrivaLyf  the  Christian  kero,  Gen- 


eral Lee,  in  the  city  of  brotherly  love,  and  was 
grievously  disappointed  that  he  did  not  c6me. 

This  is  the  kind  of  political  business  to  which 
the  Democratic  party  devotes  itself  when  it  is 
out  of  power,  and  how  full  it  is  of  promise  to 
the  peace  and  good  feeling  of  the  country  is 
evident  to  him  who  reads  as  he  runs.  Where 
the  party  is  in  power,  as  in  New  York,  it  does 
not  fulminate  against  the  enemies  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  it  is  thrifty  like  the  Tammany 
Ring.  It  cultivates  abstractions,  but  of  another 
kind  than  the  Philadelphia  “ declaration.”  It 
wrings  taxes  out  of  the  people,  according  to  the 
Democratic  witness  we  have  quoted.  It  sits 
“round  a common  object  of  plunder,  and  ex- 
torts out  of  the  State  all  that  is  possible."  This 
is  congenial  and  familiar  work.  I salute  the 
honest  Legislature,  said  the  Governor  when 
the  honesty  of  his  party  at  the  polls  secured  its 
ascendency  ; we  shall  now  behold  long-needed 
reforms.  What  a perceptive  Governor  it  is ! 


THE  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY. 

Among  the  bills  passed  by  the  lower  branch 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  is  one  which 
deserves  attention,  partially  reorganizing  the 
present  system  of  educational  supervision  in 
the  State.  It  is  *in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, to  which  we  recently  alluded.  The 
bill  constitutes  a Board  of  Education,  of  which 
the  Superintendent  is  the  head,  and  in  which 
the  Board  of  Regents  are  made  a bureau. 
There  are  to  be  thirty-two  Regents  instead  of 
nineteen  as  now.  They  are  to  be  elected  as 
now  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly ; but  while  the  present  members  are  to  re- 
main, as  they  were  elected,  for  life,  or  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Legislature,  the  new  members 
are  to  retire  every  ten  years.  The  Regents  are 
hereafter  to  report  to  the  Superintendent,  in- 
stead of  to  the  Legislature  as  hitherto ; while 
their  present  duties  are  to  continue,  and  they 
are  still  to  be  unpaid. 

For  reasons  which  we  have  already  stated  we 
can  not  see  that  this  change  is  thorough  enough 
to  be  of  any  essential  service.  It  goes  just  far 
enough  to  be  mischievous.  It  merely  deprives 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  its  independent  dignity, 
and  does  nothing  else.  The  Board,  in  obe- 
dience to  a resolution  of  the  last  Senate,  has 
just  made  a brief  report  to  that  body,  showing 
that  it  lias*  already  every  desirable  power  of  a 
board  of  visitation  of  colleges  and  academies, 
and  declaring  that  no  change  in  its  present  or- 
ganization would  make  it  more  etficient  for  that 
purpose.  And  we  confess  that  we  are  unable 
to  see  how  the  efficiency  of  this  Board  would  be 
increased  by  requiring  it  to  report  to  the  Super- 
intendent instead  of  to  the  Legislature,  and  by 
limiting  the  term  of  membership  to  ten  years. 
Nor  do  we  understand  why  an  unpaid  post  for 
ten  years  in  a bureau  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion should  be  considered  more  honorable  than 
membership  for  life  of  the  present  Board,  re- 
porting directly  to  the  Legislature. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  constitution  of  the 
present  Board  should  remain  unchanged,  or 
that  it  should  be  abolished  and  its  duties  dis- 
charged by  paid  officers  in  a Department  of  Edu- 
cation. For  such  a reform  there  may  be  very 
serious  arguments.  But  there  can  be  none  for 
merely  degrading  the  present  Board,  which  is 
all  that  seems  to  be  accomplished  by  the  pro- 
posed bill. 


LAW  AND  LICENSE. 

Tiie  public  has  various  serious  interests  in 
the  M‘Fabland  trial  quite  apart  from  the  mer- 
its of  the  case.  One  of  them  is  the  question 
whether  a lawyer,  under  pretense  of  defending 
an  accused  person,  may  heap  the  foulest  epi- 
thets upon  other  persons  without  rebuke  from 
the  court  or  redress  of  any  kind  ? If  an  editor 
who  in  his  paper  calls  somebody  a swindler  or 
a liar  is  liable  to  An  action  for  damages,  may 
a lawyer  in  open  court  call  any  body  a thief,  a 
forger,  an  assassin,  and — if  a woman — a strum- 
pet, a pander,  a procuress,  without  any  kind  of 
remedy  ? Is  it  to  be  tolerated,  for  instance,  that 
a lawyer,  hard  driven  to  invent  a theory  by  which 
his  client  may  escape,  shall  publicly  say  that  he 
intends  to  prove  Mr.  Peter  Cooper  to  be  a 
hoary  old  hypocrite,  an  abandoned  villain,  a 
forger,  and  a burglar?  Would  not  the  dignity 
of  the  bench,  the  decency  of  the  bar,  instantly 
silence  such  an  advocate  ? And  if  they  did  not, 
would  not  public  opinion  justly  regard  them  so 
far  as  sharers  of  the  offense  ? 

If  the  lawyer  introduces  no  evidence  to  sus- 
tain this  charge,  what  then?  Should  the  jury 
convict  the  prisoner,  do  they  not  simultaneous- 
ly convict  the  advocate  of  the  grossest  libel ; 
and  ought  not  prisoner  and  advocate  to  be  sen- 
tenced together  ? And  if  the  jury  acquit  the 
prisoner,  although  the  verdict  be  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  the  advocate’s  aspersious  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  will  not  the  result  be  popularly  held 
to  justify  them,  and  Mr.  Cooper  be  accounted 
a proved  hypocrite  and  rascal?  When  such 
practices  as  these  are  tolerated  by  the  Judge 
of  one  of  the  high  criminal  courts  in  the  city 
of  New  York  it  is  only  too  plain  that  the  repu- 
| tation  of  those  courts  will  be  still  more  degraded, 


and  the  paramount  necessity  of  the  late  move- 
ment toward  a rescue  of  the  character  of  the 
profession  here  becomes  still  more  evident. 

Another  public  concern  is  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  defense  in  criminal  trials.  That 
in  the  M'Farland  trial  has  been  a furious  as- 
sault upon  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  more 
violent  the  epithets  which  the  counsel  could  ap- 
ply to  persons  and  events,  the  more  satisfied 
they  seem  to  have  been.  The  intention  ap- 
parently was  to  carry  the  jury  by  a storm  of 
vituperation,  and  by  an  immense  affectation  of 
virtue.  The  murdered  man — before  any  thing 
whatever  was  proved — was  treated  as  an  un- 
speakable villain,  defiant  of  divine  and  human 
laws.  This  strain  in  the  court  was  echoed  by 
many  newspapers.  Every  body  who  did  not 
instantly  cry,  “Served  him  right!”  whenever 
the  victim’s  name  was  mentioned,  was  in  sore 
peril  of  denunciation  as  a “free-lover”  by  the 
spotless  Bohemians  who  parade  themselves  as 
the  body-guard  of  public  virtue.  A case  in- 
volving the  gravest  considerations,  in  which 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  dead  and  of  the 
living  could  be  made  evident  only  upon  the 
most  careful  scrutiny,  was  attempted  to  be  de- 
cided by  a loud  outcry  before  the  vital  facts 
were  known. 

It  seems  to  have  been  wholly  forgotten  that 
if  there  was  a man  upon  trial  for  his  life,  there 
was  also  a woman  upon  trial  for  her  character, 
which  is  more  precious  than  life.  She  was 
not  indeed  formally  arraigned,  but  every  word 
spoken  involved  her  good  name.  It  is  a mer- 
ciful maxim  of  the  law  that  every  accused  per- 
son shall  be  held  innocent  until  proved  guilty. 
But  there  was  an  eager  haste  to  brand  this  wo- 
man as  an  adulteress  before  adultery  was  proved. 
The  murdered  man  was  denounced  as  a seducer 
before  his  body  was  cold.  And  why  ? For  no 
other  purpose  than  to  prejudice  the  public  mind 
so  that  the  result  of  the  trial  might  be  a foregone 
conclusion.  It  was  unmanly.  It  was  most  dis- 
honorable. If  it  is  to  be  received  as  a settled 
point  of  the  social  code  that  the  husband  may 
justifiably  shoot  the  seducer  of  the  wife,  at  least 
let  us  not  justify  him  before  the  fact  is  proved. 


SARAH  WINNEMUCCA. 

Sarah  Winnemucca,  an  Indian  girl  in  Ne- 
vada, has  written  a very  sagacious  letter  to  In- 
dian Commissioner  Parker.  She  says  what 
all  the  intelligent  and,  at  least,  semi-civilized 
Indians  have  always  said,  and  constantly  re- 
peat. Sarah  is  the  daughter  of  Winnemucca, 
the  chief  of  the  Pah-utes,  and  she  states  that 
the  civilization  offered  to  them  upon  their  re- 
serve was  worse  than  the  barbarism  of  savage 
life.  If  the  agents  had  been  honorable  the  In- 
dians would  have  remained.  But  they  could 
not  consent  to  starve.  Nor  has  she  any  doubt 
that  they  would  willingly  try  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  labor  if  “ they  could  be  made  to 
believe”  that  they  could  securely  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  it.  At  the  military  posts  the  Indians  get 
enough  to  eat  and  “considerable  cast-off  cloth- 
ing;” but,  she  asks,  “how  long  is  this  to  con- 
tinue ?”  It  will  take  more  soldiers  to  confine 
the  Indians  to  reservations  upon  which  they 
are  starved  and  maltreated  than  to  keep  them 
in  subjection.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
sure  that  they  can  acquire  a permanent  home, 
and  that  the  white  neighbors  can  be  prevented 
from  encroaching,  then,  with  proper  teaching, 
“I  warrant  that  the  savage,  as  he  is  called  to- 
day, will  be  a law-abiding  member  of  the  com- 
munity fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence.  ” 

Prophecies,  as  Mr.  Seward  could  teach  Sarah 
Winnemucca,  are  dangerous.  But  it  is  surely 
worth  while  to  make  the  effort  to  try  an  honest 
policy  with  the  Indians.  If  there  are  savages 
who  will  not  be  tamed,  at  least  there  are  a great 
multitude  of  Indians  of  whom  what  this  letter 
says  is  true.  And  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  there 
is  no  Sarah  Winnemucca,  and  that  no  such  let- 
ter was  ever  written,  its  statements  will  still  re- 
main as  the  plea  and  protest  of  thousands  of 
the  Indians. 


NOTES. 

If  the  artists  who  paint  the  portraits  of  fa- 
mous men  do  a great  sendee  for  the  world,  how 
much  greater  is  that  of  those  who  tell  us  the 
story  of  good  men’s  lives ! When  we  read  of  a 
neighbor  of  whom  we  had  never  heard,  and  dis- 
cover that  he  was  gentle  and  pure  and  devoted, 
that  his  influence  was  as  lofty  and  his  character 
as  spiritual  and  morally  heroic  as  those  of  any 
of  the  legendary  saints,  our  sense  of  the  rich- 
ness and  power  of  life  is  deepened,  and  our  own 
good  endeavors  are  strengthened.  Such  a story 
is  told  in  a little  book  called  the  “ Way,  Truth, 
and  Life,”  a memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  N.  A.  Sta- 
ples, of  Brooklyn,  written  with  singular  grace 
and  charm  by  his  friend  and  successor,  John 
W.  Chadwick.  It  was  a life  without  events: 
short,  active,  unselfish.  But  the  character  of 
Mr.  Staples  was  so  lovely,  his  spirit  was  so 
pure,  his  views  of  duty  and  of  the  religious  na- 
ture and  relations  of  men  so  lofty,  that  the  little 
memoir,  and  the  few  extracts  from  his  writings 
which  accompany  it,  are  an  addition  as  modest 
as  they  are  valuable  to  the  list  of  good  books. 

A delightful  book  of  travel  is  Professor 
James  Orton’s  “The  Andes  and  the  Ama- 
zon,” just  published  by  the  Harpers.  Mr. 


Orton  landed  at  Guayaquil,  crossed  the  shoul- 
der of  Chimborazo  to  Quito,  made  the  tour  of 
the  volcanoes  under  the  equator,  then  descended 
the  long  eastern  slope  of  the  continenf,  and  by 
the  river  Napo  reached  the  Amazon,  own  which 
he  sailed  to  Para  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
thence  came  home.  Ilis  description  of  the  in- 
cidents of  travel  is  simple  and  very  charming, 
and  his  account  of  the  people,  scenery,  and  nat- 
ural history  of  the  mountain  and  river  region 
is  that  of  an  accomplished  scholar  who  knows 
how  to  gratify  the  most  intelligent  curiosity. 
His  book  is  not  only  pleasant  and  lively,  but 
it  is  of  permanent  value. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  author- 
izes the  announcement  that  “under  no  circum- 
stances” will  he  be  a candidate  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  next  election.  But,  it  is 
added,  his  friends  propose  that  “ he  shall  attend 
to  his business  until  the  next  Senatorial  elec- 

tion.” If  friends  always  gave  politicians  such 
sound  advice  they  would  be  invaluable.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  in  this  case,  that  the  friends  had 
not  advised  him  to  attend  to  his  business  after  the 
Senatorial  election  also,  for  that  will  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  such  attention.  Mr.  Val- 
landigham will  never  come  so  near  political 
honors  again  as  when  he  was  defeated  for  Gov- 
ernor by  a hundred  thousand  majority. 

We  are  glad  to  remark  that  the  United  States 
flag-ship  Severn  has  gone  to  Santiago  de  Cuba 
to  inquire  into  the  outrage,  whieh  we  recently 
mentioned,  upon  Mr.  Phillips,  the  United  States 
Consul  at  that  port. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

April  18.— In  the  Senate,  a resolution  of  inquiry  was 
adopted  as  to  alleged  charges  of  an  attempt  to  im* 
properly  influence  the  vote  of  Senators  on  the  Georgia 
bill.— In  the  House,  a bill  was  introduced,  and  passed 
by  a vote  of  8C  to  83,  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
next  Congress,  fixing  the  number  of  members  at  275, 
exclusive  of  representatives  from  newly  - admitted 
States. 

April  19.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Chandler  endeavored 
unsuccessfully  to  introduce  a resolution  lookingto  the 
annexation  of  the  Winnipeg  country  to  the  united 
States.— In  the  House,  nearly  the  whole  day  was  taken 
up  with  the  Tariff  bill. 

April  20.— Very  little  was  accomplished  in  the  Sen- 
ate ; and  in  the  House,  the  discussion  of  the  day  was 
on  a resolution  to  admit  J.  H.  Syplier  as  Representa- 
tive for  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana. 
The  election  in  that  district  was  finally  declared  in- 
valid. 

April  21.— In  the  Senate,  the  principal  business  of 
the  day  was  the  passage  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way bilL— Nothing  of  any  importance  was  accom- 
plished in  the  House. 

Ajrril  22.— In  the  Senate,  a long  debate  occurred  on 
Mr.  Chandler’s  resolution  looking  to  the  annexation 
of  the  Winnipeg  country  as  a Territory.  It  was  final- 
ly referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Among  other  hills  passed  was  one  to  repeal  the  act 
of  1803,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  persons  of  color 
into  certain  States.  This  is  the  last  law  on  the  stat- 
ute-books in  reference  to  slavery.— In  the  House,  the 
Tariff  was  the  main  topic  of  the  day,  the  sections  dis- 
cussed being  those  relating  to  certain  classes  of  iron. 

April  23.— The  Senate  was  not  in  session.— In  the 
House,  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Income-tax  bill 
was  reported  hack  and  debated  at  length.  The  House 
finally  refused  to  concur,  aud  also  refused  to  ask  for 
a committee  of  conference. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  lower  house  of  the  New  York  Legislature  has 
passed  a bill  repealing  the  Registry  law  throughout 
the  State,  except  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  one  to 
amend  the  Election  law  so  as  to  give  colored  people 
the  same  rights  as  white  voters— In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

The  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  after 
a long  debate,  has  rejected  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  State  Constitution  enabling  women  to  vote  and 
to  hold  office. 

The  Prince  Edward  Island  Legislature  has  rejected, 
by  a large  majority,  a resolution  in  favor  of  confeder- 
ation with  Canada. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Minister  Burlingame,  which 
arrived  here  April  19,  on  the  German  steamer  Silesia, 
were  interred  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  April 
23,  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  near  Boston. 

The  Fenian  scare  still  continues  in  Canada,  and  ev- 
ery preparation  has  been  made  to  give  the  raiders  a 
warm  reception,  should  they  venture  across  the  bor- 
der. A Fenian  “ Congress”  convened  in  New  York 
April  19,  and  continued  in  session  several  days.  The 
meeting  is  supposed  to  have  had  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed invasion  of  Canada. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
nied the  motion  of  the  Attorney-General  for  a rehear- 
ing in  the  case  of  Hepburn  and  Griswold— involving 
the  legal-tender  question  in  regard  to  contracts  made 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  I-egal-Tender  act— on 
the  gronnd  that  none  of  the  judges  who  concnrred  in 
that  decision  desired  a rehearing. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

It  is  reported  that  the  papal  police  in  Rome  are 
active  in  seizing  and  destroying  pamphlets  against 
the  dogma  of  Infallibility. 

In  the  Tyrol,  a strongly  Catholic  province  of  Aus- 
tria, there  is  a wide-spread  movement  in  favor  of  se- 
cession from  the  Romish  Church  in  case  the  dogma 
of  Infallibility  is  promulgated. 

The  Feniaus  are  again  becoming  troublesome  in 
England.  They  have  threatened  to  mob  the  offices 
of  the  London  Times  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette , and  both 
establishments  are  guarded  by  the  military. 

Legal  proceedings  have  been  instituted  against  the 
Sheffield  (England)  Daily  Telegraph  for  asserting  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  a co-respondent  in  the 
Divorce  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  vs.  the  Countess 
ofSefton. 

On  the  24th  of  April  the  Emperor  of  France  issned 
a proclamation  in  regard  to  the  plebiscitum,  in  which 
he  reviews  the  reforms  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  calls 
upon  his  supporters  to  ratify  them,  ana  by  this  means 
“ place  order  and  liberty  on  a solid  basis,”  the  fruit 
of  which  will  be  stability  of  political  institutions  and 
the  peaceful  transmission  of  power  to  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  . 

The  workmen  in  Paris  are  uneasy,  and  great  nnm- 
bers  of  them  have  struck  for  higher  wages  and  in- 
dustrial reforms.  . 

Count  Bismarck  is  seriously  ill  at  his  country  seat 
in  Pomerania.  .....  , 

A party  of  travelers,  incmdmg  several  persons  of 
hi»h  rank,  recently  captured  by  Greek  bandits  near 
Athens,  have  been  mm-dered  by  their  captors. 

The  city  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  suffered  from  a severe 
tornado  on  the  12th  nit.  Several  persons  were  killed 
and  a large  number  seriously  injured,  and  great  dam- 
age was  done  to.the  buildings.  Many  vessels  at  aueh- 
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MAN  AND  WIFE. 

Bv  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,” 
“The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 


WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NINTH  SCENE.— THE  MUSIC-ROOM. 

CHAPTER  THE  FORTIETH. 

JULIUS  MAKES  MISCHIEF. 

Julius  Delamayn  was  alone;  idly  saunter- 
ing to  and  fro,  with  his  violin  in*his  hand,  on  the 
terrace  at  Swanhaven  Lodge. 

The  first  mellow  light  of  evening  was  in  the 
Bky.  It  was  the  close  of  the  day  on  which  Anne 
Silvester  had  left  Perth. 

Some  hours  earlier,  Julius  had  sacrificed  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  his  political  position — as 
made  for  him  by  his  father.  He  had  submitted 
to  the  dire  necessity  of  delivering  an  oration  to 
the  electors,  at  a public  meeting  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Kirkandrew.  A detestable  atmos- 
phere to  breathe;  a disorderly  audience  to  ad- 
dress ; insolent  opposition  to  conciliate ; imbe- 
cile inquiries  to  answer ; brutish  interruptions  to 
endure ; greedy  petitioners  to  pacify ; and  dirty 
hands  to  shake : these  are  the  stages  by  which 
the  aspiring  English  gentleman  is  compelled  to 
travel  on  the  journey  which  leads  him  from  the 
modest  obscurity  of  private  life  to  the  glorious 
publicity  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Julius 
paid  the  preliminary  penalties  of  a political  first 
appearance,  as  exacted  by  free  institutions,  with 
the  necessary  patience ; and  returned  to  the  wel- 
come belter  of  home,  more  indifferent,  if  possi- 
ble, to  the  attractions  of  Parliamentary  distinc- 
tion than  when  he  set  out.  The  discord  of  the 
roaring  “people”  (still  echoing  in  his  ears)  had 
sharpened  his  customary  sensibility  to  the  poetry 
of  sound,  as  composed  by  Mozart,  and  as  inter- 
preted by  piano  and  violin.  Possessing  himself 
of  his  beloved  instrument,  he  had  gone  out  on 
the  terrace  to  cool  himself  in  the  evening  air, 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  servant  whom  he  had 
summoned  by  the  music-room  bell.  The  man 
appeared  at  the  glass  door  which  led  into  the 
room ; and  reported,  in  answer  to  his  master’s 
inquiry,  that  Mrs.  Julius  Delamayn  was  out  pay- 
ing visits,  and  was  not  expected  to  return  for  an- 
other hour  at  least. 

Julius  groaned  in  spirit.  The  finest  music 
which  Mozart  has  written  for  the  violin  associ- 
ates that  instrument  with  the  piano.  Without 
the  wife  to  help  him,  the  husband  was  mute. 
After  an  instant’s  consideration,  Julius  hit  on  an 
idea  which  promised,  in  some  degree,  to  remedy 
the  disaster  of  Mrs.  Delamayn’s  absence  from 
home. 

“ Has  Mrs.  Glenarm  gone  out,  too  ?"  he  asked. 

“No,  Sir.” 

“ My  compliments.  If  Mrs.  Glenarm  has  no- 
thing else  to  do,  will  she  be  so  kind  as  to  come 
to  me  in  the  music-room  ?” 

The  servant  went  away  with  his  message.  Ju- 
lius seated  himself  on  one  of  the  terrace-benches, 
and  began  to  tune  his  violin. 

Mrs.  Glenarm — rightly  reported  by  Bishop- 
riggs  as  having  privately  taken  refuge  from  her 
anonymous  correspondent  at  Swanhaven  Lodge 
— was,  musically  speaking,  far  from  being  an  ef- 
ficient substitute  for  Mrs.  Delamayn.  Julius 
possessed,  in  his  wife,  one  of  the  few  players  on 
the  piano-forte  under  whose  subtle  touch  that 
shallow  and  soulless  instrument  becomes  inspired 
with  expression  not  its  own,  and  produces  music 
instead  of  noise.  The  fine  organization  which 
can  work  this  miracle  had  not  been  bestowed  on 
Mrs.  Glenarm.  She  had  been  carefully  taught ; 
and  she  was  to  be  trusted  to  play  correctly — and 
that  was  all.  Julius,  hungry  for  music,  and  re- 
signed to  circumstances,  asked  for  no  more. 

The  servant  returned  with  his  answer.  Mrs. 
Glenarm  would  join  Mr.  Delamayn  in  the  music- 
room  in  ten  minutes’  time. 

Julius  rose,  relieved,  and  resumed  his  saunter- 
ing walk ; now  playing  little  snatches  of  music ; 
now  stopping  to  look  at  the  flowers  on  the  ter- 
race, with  an  eye  that  enjoyed  their  beauty,  and 
a hand  that  fondled  them  with  caressing  touch. 
If  Imperial  Parliament  had  seen  him  at  that  mo- 
ment, Imperial  Parliament  must  have  given  no- 
tice of  a question  to  his  illustrious  father : Is  it 
possible,  my  lord,  that  you  can  have  begotten 
such  a Member  as  this  ? 

After  stopping  for  a moment  to  tighten  one  of 
the  strings  of  his  violin,  Julius,  raising  his  head 
from  the  instrument,  was  surprised  to  see  a lady 
approaching  him  on  the  terrace.  Advancing  to 
meet  her,  and  perceiving  that  she  was  a total 
stranger  to  him,  he  assumed  that  she  was,  in  all 
probability,  a visitor  to  his  wife. 

“ Have  I the  honor  of  speaking  to  a friend  of 
Mrs.  Delamayn’s  ?”  he  asked.  “ My  wife  is  not 
at  home,  I am  sorry  to  say.” 

“lama  stranger  to  Mrs.  Delamayn,”  the  lady 
answered.  ‘ ‘ The  servant  informed  me  that  she 
had  gone  out ; and  that  I should  find  Mr.  Dela- 
mayn here." 

Julius  bowed— and  waited  to  hear  more. 

“I  must  beg  you  to  forgive  my  intrusion,” 
the  stranger  went  on.  “My  object  is  to  ask 
permission  to  see  a lady  who  is,  I have  been  in- 
formed, a guest  in  your  house.” 

The  extraordinary  formality  of  the  request 
rather  puzzled  Julius. 

“ Do  you  mean  Mrs.  Glenarm?”  he  asked. 

“Yes." 

“Pray  don’t  think  any  permission  necessary. 
A friend  of  Mrs.  pIenarmVjBw.y  jfcake  her  wel- 
come for  granted  iff  tore  Iious'e.  ' ‘ 


“lam  not  a friend  of  Mrs.  Glenarm.  I am  a 
total  stranger  to  her.” 

This  made  the  ceremonious  request  preferred 
by  the  lady  a little  more  intelligible — but  it  left 
the  lady’s  object  in  wishing  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Glenarm  still  in  the  dark.  J ulius  politely  waited, 
until  it  pleased  her  to  proceed  further,  and  ex- 
plain herself.  The  explanation  did  not  appear 
to  be  an  easy  one  to  give.  Her  eyes  dropped  to 
the  ground.  She  hesitated  painfully. 

“My  name — if  I mention  it,"  she  resumed, 
without  looking  up,  “ may  possibly  inform  you — ” 
She  paused.  Her  color  came  and  went.  She 
hesitated  again;  struggled  with  her  agitation, 
and  controlled  it.  “I  am  Anne  Silvester,”  she 
said,  suddenly  raising  her  pale  face,  and  sudden- 
ly steadying  her  trembling  voice. 

Julius  started,  and  looked  at  her  in  silent  sur- 
prise. 

The  name  was  doubly  known  to  him.  Not 
long  since,  he  had  heard  it  from  his  father’s  lips, 
at  his  father’s  bedside.  Lord  Holchester  had 
charged  him,  had  earnestly  charged  him,  to  bear 
that  name  in  mind,  and  to  help  the  woman  who 
bore  it,  if  the  woman  ever  applied  to  him  in  time 
to  come.  Again,  he  had  heard  the  name,  more 
lately,  associated  scandalously  with  the  name  of 
his  brother.  On  the  receipt  of  the  first  of  the 
anonymous  letters  sent  to  her,  Mrs.  Glenarm  had 
not  only  summoned  Geoffrey  himself  to  refute 
the  aspersion  cast  upon  him,  but  had  forwarded 
a private  copy  of  the  letter  to  his  relatives  at 
Swanhaven.  Geoffrey’s  defense  had  not  entirely 
satisfied  Julius  that  his  brother  was  free  from 
blame.  As  he  now  looked  at  Anne  Silvester,  the 
doubt  returned  upon  him  strengthened — almost 
confirmed.  Was  this  woman — so  modest,  so  gen- 
tle, so  simply  and  unaffectedly  refined — the  shame- 
less adventuress  denounced  by  Geoffrey,  as  claim- 
ing him  on  the  strength  of  a foolish  flirtation ; 
knowing  herself,  at  the  time,  to  be  privately  mar- 
ried to  another  man?  Was  this  woman — with 
the  voice  of  a lady,  the  look  of  a lady,  the  man- 
ner of  a lady — in  league  (as  Geoffrey  had  de- 
clared) with  the  illiterate  vagabond  who  was  at- 
tempting to  extort  money  anonymously  from 
Mrs.  Glenarm?  Impossible!  Making  every  al- 
lowance for  the  proverbial  deceitfulness  of  ap- 
pearances, impossible ! 

“Your  name  has  been  mentioned  to  me,”  said 
Julius,  answering  her  after  a momentary  pause. 
His  instincts,  as  a gentleman,  made  him  shrink 
from  referring  to  the  association  of  her  name 
with  the  name  of  his  brother.  “My  father 
mentioned  you,”  he  added,  considerately  ex- 
plaining his  knowledge  of  her  in  that  way, 
“ when  I last  saw  him  in  London.” 

“ Your  father !”  She  came  a step  nearer,  with 
a look  of  distrust  as  well  as  a look  of  astonish- 
ment in  her  face.  “Your  father  is  Lord  Hol- 
chester— is  he  not  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  made  him  speak  of  me?" 

“He  was  ill  at  the  time,”  Julius  answered. 
“ And  he  had  been  thinking  of  events  in  his  past 
life  with  which  I am  entirely  unacquainted.  He 
said  he  had  known  your  father  and  mother.  He 
desired  me,  if  you  were  ever  in  want  of  any  as- 
sistance, to  place  my  services  at  your  disposal. 
When  he  expressed  that  wish,  he  spoke  very 
earnestly — he  gave  me  the  impression  that  there 
was  a feeling  of  regret  associated  with  the  recol- 
lections on  which  he  had  been  dwelling.  ” 

Slowly,  and  in  silence,  Anne  drew  back  to  the 
low  wall  of  the  terrace  close  by.  She  rested  one 
hand  on  it  to  support  herself.  Julius  had  said 
words  of  terrible  import  without  a suspicion  of 
what  he  had  done.  Never  until  now  had  Anne 
Silvester  known  that  the  mau  who  had  betrayed 
her  was  the  son  of  that  other  man  whose  discov- 
ery of  the  flaw  in  the  marriage  had  ended  in  the 
betrayal  of  her  mother  before  her.  She  felt  the 
shock  of  the  revelation  with  a chill  of  supersti- 
tious dread.  Was  the  chain  of  a fatality  w ound 
invisibly  round  her  ? Turn  which  way  she  might, 
was  she  still  going  darkly  on,  in  the  track  of  her 
dead  mother,  to  an  appointed  and  hereditary 
doom  ? Present  things  passed  from  her  view  as 
the  awrful  doubt  cast  its  shadow  over  her  mind. 
She  lived  again  for  a moment  in  the  time  when 
she  was  a child.  She  saw  the  face  of  her  mother 
once  more,  with  the  w an  despair  on  it  of  the  by- 
gone days  when  the  title  of  wife  was  denied  her, 
and  the  social  prospect  was  closed  forever. 

Julius  approached,  and  roused  her. 

“ Can  I get  you  any  thing  ?”  he  asked.  “ You 
are  looking  very  ill.  I hope  I have  said  nothing 
to  distress  you  ?" 

The  question  failed  to  attract  her  attention. 
She  put  a question  herself  instead  of  answering  it. 

“ Did  you  say  you  were  quite  ignorant  of  w hat 
your  father  was  thinking  of  w hen  he  spoke  to  you 
about  me  ?” 

“Quite  ignorant.” 

“Is  your  brother  likely  to  know  more  about 
it  than  you  do  ?” 

“Certainly  not." 

She  paused,  absorbed  once  more  in  her  own 
thoughts.  Startled,  on  the  memorable  day  when 
they  had  first  met,  by  Geoffrey’s  family  name, 
she  had  put  the  question  to  him  whether  there 
had  not  been  some  acquaintance  between  their 
parents  in  the  past  time.  Deceiving  her  in  all 
else,  he  had  not  deceived  in  this.  He  had  spok- 
en in  good  faith,  when  he  had  declared  that  he 
had  never  heard  her  father  or  her  mother  men- 
tioned at  home. 

The  curiosity  of  Julius  was  aroused.  He  at- 
tempted to  lead  her  on  into  saying  more. 

“ You  appear  to  know  what  my  father  was 
thinking  of  when  he  spoke  to  me,”  he  resumed. 
“ May  I ask — ” 

She  interrupted  him  with  a gesture  of  en- 
treaty. 

“ Pray  don’t  ask ! It’s  past  and  over — it  can 
have  no  interest  for  you — it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  errand  here.  I must  return,”  she  went 
on,  hurriedly,  “ to  my  object  in  trespassing  on 
your  kindness.  Have  you  heard  me  mentioned, 
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Mr.  Delamayn,  bv  another  member  of  your  fam- 
ily besides  your  father  ?" 

Julius  had  not  anticipated  that  she  would  ap- 
proach, of  her  owrn  accord,  the  painful  subject 
on  which  he  had  himself  forborne  to  touch.  lie 
was  a little  disappointed.  He  had  expected  more 
delicacy  of  feeling  from  her  than  she  bad  shown. 

“ Is  it  necessary,”  he  asked,  coldly,  “ to  enter 
on  that  ?” 

The  blood  rose  again  in  Anne’s  cheeks. 

“ If  it  bad  not  been  necessary,”  she  answered, 
“do  you  think  I could  have  forced  myself  to 
mention  it  to  you ? Let  me  remind  you  that  I 
am  here  on  sufferance.  If  I don’t  speak  plainly 
(no  matter  at  what  sacrifice  to  my  own  feelings), 
I make  my  situation  more  embarrassing  than  it 
is  already.  I have  something  to  tell  Mrs.  Glen- 
arm relating  to  the  anonymous  letters  which  she 
has  lately  received.  And  I have  a word  to  say 
to  her,  next,  about  her  contemplated  marriage. 
Before  you  allow  me  to  do  this,  you  ought  to 
know  who  I am.  (I  have  owned  it.)  You  ought 
to  have  heard  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  my 
conduct.  (Your  face  tells  me  you  have  heard 
the  worst.)  After  the  forbearance  you  have 
shown  to  me,  as  a perfect  stranger,  I will  not 
commit  the  meanness  of  taking  you  by  surprise. 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Delamayn,  you  understand,  now, 
why  I felt  myself  obliged  to  refer  to  your  brother. 
Will  you  trust  me  with  permission  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Glenarm  ?” 

It  was  simply  and  modestly  said — with  an  un- 
affected and  touching  resignation  of  look  and 
manner.  Julius  gave  her  back  the  respect  and 
the  sympathy  which,  for  a moment,  he  had  un- 
justly withheld  from  her. 

“You  have  placed  a confidence  in  me,”  he 
said,  “which  most  persons  in  your  situation 
would  have  withheld.  I feel  bound,  in  return, 
to  place  confidence  in  you.  I will  take  it  for 
granted  that  your  motive  in  this  matter  is  one 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  respect.  It  will  be  for 
Mrs.  Glenarm  to  say  whether  she  wishes  the  in- 
terview to  take  place  or  not.  All  that  I can  do 
is  to  leave  you  free  to  propose  it  to  her.  You 
are  free.  ” 

As  he  spoke  the  sound  of  the  piano  reached 
them  from  the  music-room.  Julius  pointed  to 
the  glass  door  which  opened  on  to  the  terrace. 

“You  have  only  to  go  in  by  that  door,”  he 
said,  “ and  you  will  find  Mrs.  Glenarm  alone.” 

Anne  bowed,  and  left  him.  Arrived  at  the 
short  flight  of  steps  which  led  up  to  the  door, 
she  paused  to  collect  her  thoughts  before  she 
went  in. 

A sudden  reluctance  to  go  on  and  enter  the 
room  took  possession  of  her,  as  she  waited  with 
her  foot  on  the  lower  step.  The  report  of  Mrs. 
Gleuarm’s  contemplated  marriage  had  produced 
no  such  effect  on  her  as  Sir  Patrick  had  sup- 
posed : it  had  found  no  love  for  Geoffrey  left  to 
wound,  no  latent  jealousy  only  waiting  to  be  in- 
flamed. Her  object  in  taking  the  journey  to 
Perth  w'as  completed  when  her  correspondence 
with  Geoffrey  was  in  her  own  hands  again.  The 
change  of  purpose  which  had  brought  her  to 
Swanhaven  was  due  entirely  to  the  new  view 
of  her  position  toward  Mrs.  Glenarm  which  the 
coarse  common-sense  of  Bishopriggs  had  first 
suggested  to  her.  If  she  failed  to  protest  against 
Mrs.  Glenarm ’s  marriage,  in  the  interests  of  the 
reparation  which  Geoffrey  owed  to  her,  her  con- 
duct would  only  confirm  Geoffrey’s  audaeious  as- 
sertion that  she  was  a married  woman  already. 
For  her  own  sake  she  might  still  have  hesitated 
to  move  in  the  matter.  But  Blanche’s  interests 
were  concerned  as  well  as  her  own ; and,  for 
Blanche’s  sake,  she  had  resolved  on  making  the 
journey  to  Swanhaven  Lodge. 

At  the  same  time,  feeling  toward  Geoffrey  as 
she  felt  now — conscious  as  she  was  of  not  really 
desiring  the  reparation  on  w’hich  she  was  about 
to  insist — it  was  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
her  own  self-respect  that  she  should  have  some 
purpose  in  view  which  could  justify  her  to  her 
own  conscience  in  assuming  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Glenarm ’s  rival. 

She  had  only  to  call  to  mind  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  Blanche — and  to  see  her  purpose  before 
her  plainly.  Assuming  that  she  could  open  the 
coming  interview  by  peaceably  proving  that  her 
claim  on  Geoffrey  was  beyond  dispute,  she  might 
then,  without  fear  of  misconception,  take  the 
tone  of  a friend  instead  of  an  enemy,  and  might, 
with  the  best  grace,  assure  Mrs.  Glenarm  that  she 
had  no  rivalry  to  dread,  on  the  one  easy  condi- 
tion that  she  engaged  to  make  Geoffrey  repair 
the  evil  that  he  had  done.  “Marry  him  with- 
out a word  against  it  to  dread  from  me — so  long 
as  he  unsays  the  words  and  undoes  the  deeds 
which  have  thrown  a doubt  on  the  marriage  of 
Arnold  and  Blanche.”  If  she  could  but  bring 
the  interview  to  this  end — there  was  the  way 
found  of  extricating  Arnold,  by  her  own  exer- 
tions, from  the  false  position  in  which  she  had 
innocently  placed  him  toward  his  wife ! 

Such  was  the  object  before  her,  as  she  now 
stood  on  the  brink  of  her  interview  with  Mrs. 
Glenarm. 

Up  to  this  moment,  she  had  firmly  believed  in 
her  capacity  to  realize  her  own  visionary  project. 
It  was  only  when  she  had  her  foot  on  the  step 
that  a doubt  of  the  success  of  the  coming  exper- 
iment crossed  her  mind.  For  the  first  time,  she 
saw  the  weak  point  in  her  own  reasoning.  For 
the  first  time,  she  felt  how  much  she  had  blindly 
taken  for  granted,  in  assuming  that  Mrs.  Glen- 
arm would  have  sufficient  sense  of  justice  and 
sufficient  command  of  temper  to  hear  her  patient- 
ly. All  her  hopes  of  success  rested  on  her  own 
favorable  estimate  of  a woman  who  was  a total 
stranger  to  her!  What  if  the  first  words  ex- 
changed between  them  proved  the  estimate  to  be 
wrong  ? 

It  was  too  late  to  pause  and  reconsider  the 
position.  Julius  Delamayn  had  noticed  her  hes- 
itation, and  was  advancing  toward  her  from  the 
end  of  the  terrace.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but 


to  master  her  own  irresolution,  and  to  run  the 
risk  boldly.  “ L ouie  what  may,  I have  gone  too 
far  to  stop  here.  ” With  that  desperate  resolution 
to  animate  her,  she  opened  the  glass  door  at  the 
top  of  the  steps,  and  went  into  the  room. 

Mrs.  Glenarm  rose  from  the  piano.  The  two 
women — one  so  richly,  the  other  so  plainly 
dressed ; one  with  her  beauty  in  its  full  bloom, 
the  other  worn  and  blighted;  one  with  society 
at  her  feet,  the  other  an  outcast  living  under  the 
bleak  shadow  of  reproach — the  two  women  stood 
face  to  face,  and  exchanged  the  cold  courtesiei 
of  salute  between  strangers,  in  silence. 

The  first  to  meet  the  trivial  necessities  of  th« 
situation  was  Mrs.  Glenarm.  She  good-humor- 
edly put  an  end  to  the  embarrassment — whicl 
the  shy  visitor  appeared  to  feel  acutely  — by 
speaking  first. 

“Iam  afraid  the  servants  have  not  told  you  ?" 
she  said.  “ Mrs.  Delamayn  has  gone  out.  ” 

“ I beg  your  pardon— I have  not  called  to  see 
Mrs.  Delamayn.” 

Mrs.  Glenarm  looked  a little  surprised.  She 
went  on,  however,  as  amiably  as  before. 

“Mr.  Delamayn,  perhaps  ?”  she  suggested.  * ‘ I 
expect  him  here  every  moment.” 

Anne  explained  again.  “ I have  just  parted 
from  Mr.  Delamayn.”  Mrs.  Glenarm  opened  her 
eyes  in  astonishment.  Anne  proceeded.  “I 
have  come  here,  if  you  will  excuse  the  intru- 
sion— ” 

She  hesitated — at  a loss  how  to  end  the  sen- 
tence. Mrs.  Glenarm,  beginning  by  this  time 
to  feel  a strong  curiosity  as  to  what  might  be 
coming  next,  advanced  to  the  rescue  once  more. 

“Pray  don’t  apologize,”  she  said.  “I  think 
I understand  that  you  are  so  good  as  to  have 
come  to  see  me.  You  look  tired.  Won’t  you 
take  a chair  ?” 

Anne  could  stand  no  longer.  She  took  the 
offered  chair.  Mrs.  Glenarm  resumed  her  place 
on  the  music-stool,  and  ran  her  fingers  idly  over 
the  keys  of  the  piano.  “Where  did  you  see 
Mr.  Delamayn?”  she  went  on.  “The  most  ir- 
responsible of  men,  except  when  he  has  got  his 
fiddle  in  his  hand ! Is  he  coming  in  soon  ? 
Are  we  going  to  have  auy  music?  Have  you 
come  to  play  with  us  ? Mr.  Delamayn  is  a per- 
fect fanatic  in  music,  isn’t  he  ? Why  isn’t  he 
here  to  introduce  us  ? I suppose  you  like  the 
classical  style,  too?  Did  you  know  that  I was 
in  the  music-room?  Might  I ask  your  name?” 

Frivolous  as  they  were,  Mrs.  Glenarm’s  ques- 
tions were  not  without  their  use.  They  gave 
Anne  time  to  summon  her  resolution,  and  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  explaining  herself. 

“Iam  speaking,  I believe,  to  Mrs.  Glenarm  ?” 
she  began. 

The  good-humored  widow  smiled  and  bowed 
graciously. 

“I  have  come  here,  Mrs.  Glenarm — by  Mr. 
Delamayn’s  permission — to  ask  leave  to  speak  to 
you  on  a matter  in  which  you  are  interested.” 

Mrs.  Glenarm’s  many-ringed  fingers  paused 
over  the  keys  of  the  piano.  Mrs.  Glenarm’s 
plump  face  turned  on  the  stranger  with  a dawn- 
ing expression  of  surprise. 

“ Indeed  ? I am  interested  in  so  many  mat- 
ters. May  I ask  what  this  matter  is  ?” 

The  flippant  tone  of  the  speaker  jarred  on 
Anne.  If  Mrs.  Glenarm’s  nature  was  as  shallow 
as  it  appeared  to  l>e  on  the  surface,  there  was  lit- 
tle hope  of  any  sympathy  establishing  itself  be- 
tween them. 

“I  wished  to  speak  to  you,”  she  answered, 
“ about  something  that  happened  while  you  were 
paying  a visit  in  the  neighborhood  of  Perth.  ” 

The  dawning  surprise  in  Mrs.  Glenarm’s  face 
became  intensified  into  an  expression  of  distrust. 
Her  hearty  manner  vanished  under  a veil  of  con- 
ventional civility,  drawn  over  it  suddenly.  She 
looked  at  Anne.  “ Never  at  the  best  of  times  a 
beauty, ’’  she  thought.  “Wretchedly  out  of 
health  now.  Dressed  like  a servant,  and  looking 
lilce  a lady.  What  does  it  mean  ?” 

The  last  doubt  was  not  to  be  borne  in  silence 
by  a person  of  Mrs.  Glenarm’s  temperament. 
She  addressed  herself  to  the  solution  of  it  with 
the  most  unblushing  directness — dextrously  ex- 
cused by  the  most  winning  frankness  of  manner. 

“Pardon  me,”  she  said.  “My  memory  for 
faces  is  a bad  one ; and  I don’t  think  you  heard 
me  just  now,  when  1 asked  for  your  name. 
Have  we  ever  met  before  ?” 

“Never.” 

“And  yet — if  I understand  what  you  are  re- 
ferring to — you  wish  to  speak  to  me  about  some- 
thing which  is  only  interesting  to  myself  and  my 
most  intimate  friends.” 

“You  understand  me  quite  correctly,”  said 
Anne.  “ I wish  to  speak  to  you  about  some 
anonymous  letters — ” 

“For  the  third  time,  will  you  permit  me  to 
ask  for  your  name  ?” 

“You  shall  hear  it  directly— if  you  will  first 
allow  me  to  finish  what  I wanted  to  say.  I w ish 
— if  I can — to  persuade  you  that  I come  here  as 
a friend,  before  I mention  my  name.  You  will, 
I am  sure,  not  be  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you 
need  dread  no  further  annoyance — ” 

“Pardon  me  once  more," said  Mrs.  Glenarm, 
interposing  for  the  second  time.  “I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  to  what  I am  to  attribute  this  kind 
interest  in.  my  affairs  on  the  part  of  a total 
stranger.” 

This  time,  her  tone  was  more  than  politely 
cold — it  was  politely  impertinent.  Mrs.  Glen- 
arm had  lived  all  her  life  in  good  society,  and 
was  a perfect  mistress  of  the  subtleties  of  refined 
insolence  in  her  intercourse  with  those  who  in- 
curred her  displeasure. 

Anne’s  sensitive  nature  felt  the  wound — but 
Anne’s  patient  courage  submitted.  She  put  away 
from  her  the  insolence  which  had  tried  to  sting, 
and  went  on,  gently  and  firmly,  as  if  nothing  lmd 
happened. 

t0  3'0U  anonymously,” 
shQ  saul?*"  alluded  to  a correspondence.  He  is 
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no  longer  in  possession  of  it.  The  correspond- 
ence has  passed  into  hands  ■which  may  be  trusted 
to  respect  it.  It  will  be  put  to  no  base  use  in  the 
future — I answer  for  that.  ” 

“You  answer  for  that?”  repeated  Mrs.  Glen- 
arm.  She  suddenly  leaned  forward  over  the  pi- 
ano, and  fixed  her  eyes  in  unconcealed  scrutiny 
on  Anne’s  face.  The  violent  temper,  so  often 
found  in  combination  with  the  weak  nature,  be- 
gan to  show  itself  in  her  rising  color,  and  her 
lowering  brow.  “ How  do  you  know  what  the 
person  wrote  ?”  she  asked.  “ How  do  you  know 
that  the  correspondence  has  passed  into  other 
hands?  Who  are  you?”  Before  Anne  could 
answer  her,  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  electrified  by 
a new  idea.  “ The  man  who  wrote  to  me  spoke 
of  something  else  besides  a correspondence.  He 
spoke  of  a woman.  I have  found  you  out !”  she 
exclaimed,  with  a burst  of  jealous  fury.  “ You 
are  the  woman ! ” 

Anne  rose  on  her  side,  still  in  firm  possession 
of  her  self-control. 

“Mrs.  Glenarm,”  she  said,  calmly,  “I  warn 
— no,  I entreat  you — not  to  take  that  tone  with 
me.  Compose  yourself ; and  I promise  to  satis- 
fy you  that  you  are  more  interested  than  you  are 
willing  to  believe  in  what  I have  still  to  say. 
Pray  bear  with  me  for  a little  longer.  I admit 
that  you  have  guessed  right.  I own  that  I am 
the  miserable  woman  who  has  been  ruined  and 
deserted  by  Geoffrey  Delamayn.” 

“It’s  false!”  cried  Mrs.  Glenarm.  “You 
wretch ! Do  you  come  to  me  with  your  trumped- 
up  story  ? What  does  Julius  Delamayn  mean 
by  exposing  me  to  this  ?”  Her  indignation  at 
finding  herself  in  the  same  room  with  Anne  broke 
its  way  through,  not  the  restraints  only,  but  the 
common  decencies  of  politeness.  “ I’ll  ring  for 
the  servants ! ” she  said.  “ I’ll  have  you  turned 
out  of  the  house.” 

She  tried  to  cross  the  fire-place  to  ring  the 
bell.  Anne,  who  was  standing  nearest  to  it, 
stepped  forward  at  the  same  moment.  Without 
saying  a word,  she  motioned  with  her  hand  to 
the  other  woman  to  stand  back.  There  was  a 
pause.  The  two  waited,  with  their  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  one  another — each  with  her  resolution 
laid  bare  to  the  other’s  view.  In  a moment 
more,  the  finer  nature  prevailed.  Mrs.  Glenarm 
drew  back  a step  in  silence. 

44  Listen  to  me,”  said  Anne. 

“Listen  to  you?”  repeated  Mrs.  Glenarm. 
“You  have  no  right  to  be  in  this  house.  You 
have  no  right  to  force  yourself  in  here.  ’ Leave 
the  room !’ 

Anne’s  patience — so  firmly  and  admirably  pre- 
served thus  far — began  to  fail  her  at  last. 

“Take  care,  Mrs.  Glenarm!”  she  said,  still 
struggling  with  herself.  “ I am  not  naturally  a 
patient  woman.  Trouble  has  done  much  to 
tame  my  temper — but  endurance  has  its  limits. 
You  have  reached  the  limits  of  mine.  I have  a 
claim  to  be  heard — and  after  what  you  have  said 
to  me,  I will  be  heard  !” 

* ‘ You  have  no  claim ! You  shameless  woman, 
you  are  married  already.  I know  the  man’s 
name.  Arnold  Brinkworth.” 

“ Did  Geoffrey  Delamayn  tell  you  that?” 

“I  decline  to  answer  a woman  who  speaks  of 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn  in  that  familiar  way.” 

Anne  advanced  a step  nearer. 

“Did  Geoffrey  Delamayn  tell  you  that?”  she 
repeated. 

There  was  a light  in  her  eyes,  there  was  a ring 
in  her  voice,  which  showed  that  she  was  roused 
at  last.  Mrs.  Glenarm  answered  her,  this  time. 

“He  did  tell  me.” 

“He  lied!” 

“He  did  not!  lie  knew.  I believe  him.  I 
don’t  believe  you." 

“If  he  told  you  that  I was  any  thing  but  a 
single  woman — if  he  told  you  that  Arnold  Brink- 
worth  was  married  to  any  body  but  Miss  Lundie 
of  Windygates — I say  again  he  lied !” 

“I  say  again — I believe  him,  and  not  you." 

“You  believe  I am  Arnold  Brinkw orth’s 
wife?” 

“I  am  certain  of  it.” 

“You  tell  me  that  to  my  face?” 

“ I tell  you  to  your  face — you  may  have  been 
Geoffrey  Delamayn’s  mistress ; you  are  Arnold 
Brinkworth’s  wife.” 

At  those  words  the  long -restrained  anger 
leaped  up  in  Anne — all  the  more  hotly  for  having 
been  hitherto  so  steadily  controlled.  In  one 
breathless  moment  the  whirlwind  of  her  indigna- 
tion swept  away,  not  only  all  remembrance  of 
the  purpose  which  had  brought  her  to  Swanhaven, 
but  all  sense  even  of  the  unpardonable  wrong 
which  she  had  suffered  at  Geoffrey’s  hands.  If 
he  had  been  there,  at  that  moment,  and  had  of- 
fered to  redeem  his  pledge,  she  would  have  con- 
sented to  marry  him,  while  Mrs.  Glenarm’s  eye 
was  on  her — no  matter  whether  she  destroyed 
herself  in  her  first  cool  moment  afterward  or  not. 
The  small  sting  had  planted  itself  at  last  in  the 
great  nature.  The  noblest  woman  is  only  a wo- 
man, after  all ! 

“I  forbid  your  marriage  to  Geoffrey  Dela- 
mayn ! I insist  on  his  performing  the  promise 
he  gave  me,  to  make  me  his  wife!  I have  got  it 
here  in  his  own  words,  in  his  own  writing.  On 
his  soul,  he  swears  it  to  me — he  will  redeem  his 
pledge.  His  mistress,  did  you  say?  His  wife, 
Mrs.  Glenarm,  before  the  week  is  out ! ” 

In  those  wild  words  she  cast  back  the  taunt 
— with  the  letter  held  in  triumph  in  her  hand. 

Daunted  for  the  moment  by  the  doubt  now 
literally  forced  on  her,  that  Anne  might  really 
have  the  claim  on  Geoffrey  which  she  advanced, 
Mrs.  Glenarm  answered  nevertheless  with  the 
obstinacy  of  a woman  brought  to  bay — with  a 
resolution  not  to  be  convinced  by  conviction  it- 
self. 

“I  won’t  give  him  up!”  she  cried.  “Your 
letter  is  a forgery.  You  have  no  proof.  I won’t, 

I won’t,  I won’t  rive  .him  up!”  she  repeated, 
with  the  impotenOtbthlipKiff  fin  bngry  child. 

Anne  pointed  disdainfully  to  the  letter  that 
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she  held.  “Here  is  his  pledged  and  written 
word,”  she  said.  “While  I live,  you  will  never 
be  his  wife.  ” 

“ I shall  be  his  wife  the  day  after  the  race.  I 
am  going  to  him  in  London — to  warn  him  against 
You!” 

“You  will  find  me  in  London,  before  you — 
with  this  in  my  hand.  Do  you  know  his  writ- 
ing ?” 

She  held  up  the  letter,  open.  Mrs.  Glenarm’s 
hand  flew  out  with  the  stealthy  rapidity  of  a cat’s 
paw,  to  seize  and  destroy  it.  Quick  as  she  was, 
her  rival  was  quicker  still.  For  an  instant  they 
faced  each  other  breathless — one  with  the  letter 
held  behind  her ; one  with  her  hand  still  stretched 
out. 

At  the  same  moment — before  a word  more  had 
passed  between  them — the  glass  door  opened; 
and  Julius  Delamayn  appeared  in  the  room. 

He  addressed  himself  to  Anne. 

“We  decided,  on  the  terrace,”  he  said,  quiet- 
ly, “that  you  should  speak  to  Mrs.  Glenarm,  if 
Mrs.  Glenarm  wished  it.  Do  you  think  it  de- 
sirable that  the  interview  should  be  continued 
any  longer  ?” 

Anne’s  head  drooped  on  her  breast.  The  fiery 
anger  in  her  was  quenched  in  an  instant. 

“I  have  been  cruelly  provoked,  Mr.  Dela- 
mayn,” she  answered.  “ But  I have  no  right  to 
plead  that.”  She  looked  up  at  him  for  a mo- 
ment. The  hot  tears  of  shame  gathered  in  her 
eyes,  and  fell  slowly  over  her  cheeks.  She  bent 
her  head  again,  and  hid  them  from  him.  “ The 
only  atonement  I can  make,  ” she  said,  “ is  to  ask 
your  pardon,  and  to  leave  the  house.” 

In  silence,  she  turned  away  to  the  door.  In 
silence,  Julius  Delamayn  paid  her  the  trifling 
courtesy  of  opening  it  for  her.  She  went  out. 

Mrs.  Glenarm’s  indignation — suspended  for  the 
moment — transferred  itself  to  Julius. 

“If  I have  been  entrapped  into  seeing  that 
woman,  with  your  approval,”  she  said,  haughtily, 
* 4 1 owe  it  to  myself,  Mr.  Delamayn,  to  follow 
her  example,  and  to  leave  your  house.  ” 

“I  authorized  her  to  ask  you  for  an  interview, 
Mrs.  Glenarm.  If  she  has  presumed  on  the  per- 
mission that  I gave  her,  I sincerely  regret  it,  and 
1 beg  you  to  accept  my  apologies.  At  the  same 
time,  I may  venture  to  add,  in  defense  of  my 
conduct,  that  I thought  her — and  think  her  still 
— a woman  to  be  pitied  more  than  to  be  blamed.” 

“To  be  pitied — did  you  say?”  asked  Mrs. 
Glenarm,  doubtful  whether  her  ears  had  not  de- 
ceived her. 

“To  be  pitied, ’’repeated  Julius. 

“ You  may  find  it  convenient,  Mr.  Delamayn, 
to  forget  what  your  brother  has  told  us  about  that 
person,  /happen  to  remember  it.” 

“So  do  I,  Mrs.  Glenarm.  But,  with  my  ex- 
erienee  of  Geoffrey — ” He  hesitated,  and  ran 
is  fingers  nervously  over  the  strings  of  his  vio- 
lin. 

“ You  don’t  believe  him  ?’’  said  Mrs.  Glenarm. 

Julius  declined  to  admit  that  he  doubted  his 
brother’s  word,  to  the  lady  who  was  about  to  be- 
come his  brother’s  wife. 

“I  don’t  quite  go  that  length,” he  said.  “ I 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  what  Geoffrey  has 
told  us,  with  Miss  Silvester’s  manner  and  appear- 
ance— ” 

“ Her  appearance!”  cried  Mrs.  Glenarm,  in  a 
transport  of  astonishmeut  and  disgust.  “ Her 
appearance ! Oh,  the  men!  I beg  your  par- 
don— I ought  to  have  remembered  that  there  is 
no  accounting  for  tastes.  Go  on — pray  go  on ! ” 

“Shall  we  compose  ourselves  with  a little 
music  ?”  suggested  Julius. 

“I  particularly  request  you  will  go  on,”  an- 
swered Mrs.  Glenarm,  emphatically.  “ You  find 
it  ‘ impossible  to  reconcile’ — ” 

“I  said  ‘difficult.’  ” 

“Oh,  very  well.  Difficult  to  reconcile  what 
Geoffrey  told  us,  with  Miss  Silvester’s  manner 
and  appearance.  What  next?  You  had  some- 
thing else  to  say,  when  I was  so  rude  as  to  inter- 
rupt you.  What  was  it  ?” 

“Only  this,”  said  Julius.  “I  don’t  find  it 
easy  to  understand  Sir  Patrick  Lundie’s  conduct 
in  permitting  Mr.  Brinkworth  to  commit  bigamy 
with  his  niece.” 

“Wait  a minute ! The  marriage  of  that  hor- 
rible woman  to  Mr.  Brinkworth  was  a private 
marriage.  Of  course,  Sir  Patrick  knew  nothing 
about  it ! ” 

Julius  owned  that  this  might  be  possible,  and 
made  a second  attempt  to  lead  the  angry  lady 
back  to  the  piano.  Useless,  once  more  ! Though 
she  shrank  from  confessing  it  to  herself,  Mrs. 
Glenarm’s  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  her  lover’s 
defense  had  been  shaken.  The  tone  taken  by 
Julius — moderate  as  it  was — revived  the  first 
startling  suspicion  of  the  credibility  of  Geoffrey’s 
statement  which  Anne’s  language  and  conduct 
had  forced  on  Mrs.  Glenarm.  She  dropped  into 
the  nearest  chair,  and  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes.  “ You  always  hated  poor  Geoffrey,” 
she  said,  with  a burst  of  tears.  “And  now 
you’re  defaming  him  to  me ! ” 

Julius  managed  her  admirably.  On  the  point 
of  answering  her  seriously,  he  checked  himself. 
“I  always  hated  poor  Geoffrey,”  he  repeated, 
with  a smile.  “ You  ought  to  be  the  last  person 
to  say  that,  Mrs.  Glenarm ! I brought  him  all 
the  w ay  from  London  expressly  to  introduce  him 
to  you.  ” 4 

“Then  I wish  yon  had  left  him  in  London!” 
retorted  Mrs.  Glenarm,  shifting  suddenly  from 
tears  to  temper.  “ I was  a happy  woman  before 
I met  your  brother.  I can’t  give  him  up!”  she 
burst  out,  shifting  back  again  from  temper  to 
tears.  “ I don’t  care  if  he  has  deceived  me.  I 
w on’t  let  another  woman  have  him ! I will  be 
his  wife ! ” She  threw  herself  theatrically  on  her 
knees  before  Julius.  “Oh,  do  help  me'  to  find 
out  the  truth ! ” she  said.  “ Oh,  Julius,  pity  me ! 

I am  so  iond  of  him ! ” 

There  v,  genuine  distress  in  her  face,  there 
w as  true  fee-  ig  in  her  voice.  Who  would  have 
believed  that . '.ere  were  reserves  of  merciless  in- 


solence and  heartless  cruelty  in  this  woman — and 
that  they  had  been  lavishly  poured  out  on  a fall- 
en sister  not  five  minutes  since  ? 

“I  will  do  all  I can,”  said  Julius,  raising  her. 
“ Let  us  talk  of  it  when  you  are  more  composed. 
Try  a little  music,”  he  repeated,  “just  to  quiet 
your  nerves.  ” 

“Would  you  like  me  to  play?”  asked  Mrs. 
Glenarm,  becoming  a model  of  feminine  docility 
at  a moment’s  notice. 

Julius  opened  the  Sonatas  of  Mozart,  and 
shouldered  his  violin. 

“Let’s  try  the  Fifteenth,”  he  said,  placing 
Mrs.  Glenarm  at  the  piano.  “We  will  begin 
with  the  Adagio.  If  ever  there  was  divine  mu- 
sic written  by  mortal  man,  there  it  is !” 

They  began.  At  the  third  bar  Mrs.  Glenarm 
dropped  a note — and  the  bow  of  Julius  paused 
shuddering  on  the  strings. 

4 4 1 can’t  play ! ” she  said.  4 4 1 am  so  agitated ; 
I am  so  anxious.  How  am  I to  find  out  whether 
that  wretch  is  really  married  or  not  ? Who  can 
I ask?  I can’t  go  to  Geoffrey  in  London — the 
trainers  won’t  let  me  see  him.  I can’t  appeal  to 
Mr.  Brinkworth  himself — I am  not  even  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Who  else  is  there?  Do 
think,  and  tell  me!” 

There  was  but  one  chance  of  making  her  re- 
turn to  the  Adagio — the  chance  of  hitting  on  a 
suggestion  which  would  satisfy  and  quiet  her. 
Julius  laid  his  violin  on  the  piano,  and  consider- 
ed the  question  before  him  carefully. 

44  There  are  the  winesses,”  he  said.  44  If  Geof- 
frey’s story  is  to  be  depended  on,  the  landlady 
and  the  waiter  at  the  inn  can  speak  to  the  facts.  ” 

“Low  people!”  objected  Mrs.  Glenarm. 
“People  I don’t  know.  People  who  might  take 
advantage  of  my  situation,  and  be  insolent  to 
me.” 

Julius  considered  once  more  ; and  made  an- 
other suggestion.  With  the  fatal  ingenuity  of 
innocence,  he  hit  on  the  idea  of  referring  Mrs. 
Glenarm  to  no  less  a person  than  Lady  Lundie 
herself! 

“There  is  our  good  friend  at  Windygates,” 
he  said.  “Some  whisper  of  the  matter  may 
have  reached  Lady  Lundie’s  ears.  It  may  be  a 
little  awkward  to  call  on  her  (if  she  has  heard 
any  thing)  at  the  time  of  a serious  family  disas- 
ter. You  are  the  best  judge  of  that,  however. 
All  I can  do  is  to  throw  out  the  notion.  Windy- 
gates isn’t  very  far  off— and  something  might 
come  of  it.  What  do  you  think  ?” 

Something  might  come  of  it ! Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  Lady  Lundie  had  been  left  en- 
tirely in  the  dark — that  she  had  written  to  Sir 
Patrick  in  a tone  which  plainly  showed  that  her 
self-esteem  was  wounded  and  her  suspicion  roused 
— and  that  her  first  intimation  of  the  serious  di- 
lemma in  which  Arnold  Brinkworth  stood  was 
now  likely,  thanks  to  Julius  Delamayn,  to  reach 
her  from  the  lips  of  a mere  acquaintance.  Let 
this  be  remembered ; and  then  let  the  estimate  be 
formed  of  what  might  come  of  it — not  at  Windy- 
gates only,  but  also  at  Ham  Farm  ! 

44  What  do  you  think?”  asked  Julius. 

Mrs.  Glenarm  was  enchanted.  44 The  veiy  per- 
son to  go  to!”  she  said.  44  If  I am  not  let  in  I 
can  easily  write— and  explain  my  object  as  an 
apology.  Lady  Lundie  is  so  right-minded,  so 
sympathetic.  If  she  sees  no  one  else — I have 
only  to  confide  my  anxieties  to  her,  and  I am 
sure  she  will  see  me.  You  will  lend  me  a car- 
riage, won’t  you?  I’ll  go  to  Windygates  to- 
morrow. ” 

Julius  took  his  violin  off  the  piano. 

“ Don’t  think  me  very  troublesome,”  he  said, 
coaxingly.  “Between  this  and  to-morrow  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  And  it  is  such  music,  if 
you  once  get  into  the  swing  of  it ! Would  you 
mind  trying  again  ?” 

Mrs.  Glenarm  was  willing  to  do  any  thing  to 
prove  her  gratitude,  after  the  invaluable  hint 
which  she  had  just  received.  At  the  second  trial 
the  fair  pianist’s  eye  and  hand  were  in  perfect 
harmony.  The  lovely  melody  which  the  Adagio 
of  Mozart’s  Fifteenth  Sonata  has  given  to  violin 
and  piano  flowed  smoothly  at  last — and  Julius 
Delamayn  soared  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  mu- 
sical delight. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Glenarm  and  Mrs.  Dela- 
mayn went  together  to  Windygates  House. 


married,  requested  her  old  lover  to  return  them.  The 
purchaser,  it  is  said,  is  heartlessly  and  dishonorably 
giving  a series  of  evening  readings  from  them  at  his 
boarding-house. 

It  is  rumored  abroad  that  Father  Hyacinthe  has 
been  converted  to  Protestantism  by  the  pastor  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church,  and  that  he  is  soon  to  be 
married. 

Now  that  the  ladies  are  having  every  thing  their 
own  away,  it  is  said  that  printed  declarations,  with 
blank  forms,  are  to  be  used  by  young  ladies  who  have 
lovers  too  modest  to  propose.  The  ladies  themselves 
fill  out  the  blanks,  and,  of  course,  no  sensible  man  can 
refuse  signing  them. 

A second  novel  by  Garibaldi  has  been  published  at 
Milan.  It  is  called  “ Cantoni ; or,  The  Volunteer.” — 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  new  volume  of  poems  will  be  entitled 
“ Songs  Before  Sunrise.”— Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  pre- 
paring a “ History  of  England  for  American  Readers." 

How  very  thoughtful  and  considerate  some  editors 
are  to  make  such  suggestions  as  these,  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  death  of  a young  Vermont  girl  from  the 
effects  of  tight-lacing : 44  These  corsets  should  be  done 
away  with,  aud  if  the  girls  can’t  live  without  being 
squeezed,  we  suppose  men  can  be  found  who  would 
rather  devote  three  hours  a day,  without  a cent  of 
pay,  as  a brevet  corset,  than  see  these  girls  dying  off 
in  that  manner.  Office  hours  almost  any  time.” 

A remarkable  marriage  recently  took  place  at  Gales- 
burg, Illinois.  The  bridegroom  and  bride  were  aged 
respectively  eighty-three  aud  eighty-one  years.  When 
they  were  eighteen  and  sixteen  they  were  engaged  to 
each  other,  but  broke  their  troth  ; and  since  then  each 
has  followed  two  companions  to  the  grave.  Late  in 
life  the  early  love  has  been  rekindled. 

Not  so  very  far  out  of  the  way  was  an  English  sail- 
or at  Brussels,  who  emptied  his  pockets,  containing 
250  francs,  into  the  apron  of  a woman  with  half  a doz- 
en starving  children.  The  sailor  remarked  to  the 
astounded  natives  who  witnessed  the  act:  “lam  a 
good  fellow,  and  never  drink  when  I have  nothing  to 
drink  with.”  A good  many  young  men  might  be 
safer  to  “go  and  do  likewise." 

There  are  at  the  present  time  quite  a number  of 
“Apartment  Houses”  being  erected  in  different  parts 
of  our  city.  These  houses  will  contain  suits,  each 
complete  in  itself,  including  parlor,  dining-room, 
kitchen,  bath-room,  and  bedrooms.  It  is  indicative 
of  the  probable  popularity  of  this  style  of  building, 
that  in  one  which  is  nearly  finished  on  Eighteenth 
Street,  every  suit  was  rented  before  the  foundation 
was  laid.  Some  very  handsome  “Apartment  nouses" 
are  already  projected.  People  of  moderate  incomes 
are  weary  of  paying  enormous  rents,  and  welcome 
the  prospect  of  cheaper  and  yet  comfortable  quarters. 

Miss  Mulock  says  to  parents  that  the  time  must 
come  in  every  family  when  it  is  the  children’s  right  to 
begin  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and  the  parents' 
duty  to  allow  them  to  do  it ; when  it  is  wisest  gradu- 
ally to  slacken  authority,  to  sink  " I command"  into 
“I  wish,"  aud  to  grant  large  freedom  of  opinion,  and 
the  expression  of  it. 

During  the  recent  spring  freshets  some  of  the  rivers 
in  New  England  rose  higher  than  they  have  been 
known  to  do  since  1827.  The  Mohawk  was  reported 
higher  than  ever  before,  and  the  Merrimac  higher 
than  since  1852.  All  through  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States  immense  damage  was  done.  In  mauy 
places  the  inhabitants  were  roused  in  the  night  by 
floods  of  water  rushing  over  their  premises,  aud  were 
obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Bridges,  dams,  barns, 
and  cattle  were  destroyed ; and  in  many  towns  there 
has  been  a dismal  repetition  of  the  ruinous  scenes  of 
last  October.  Such  a heavy  spring  freshet  is  discour- 
aging enough  to  those  who  suffered  so  much  damage 
from  that  last  fall. 

Our  Dumb  Animals— & monthly  journal  published 
by  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruel- 
ty to  Animals— as  a brief  method  of  stating  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society,  gives  “Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Faith.”  Some  of  these  are  to  prevent— the  beating, 
overloading,  overdriving,  and  underfeeding  of  ani- 
mals; driving  galled.and  disabled  horses;  tying  calves’ 
and  sheep's  legs ; cruelties  on  railroad  stock  trains ; 
overloading  horse-cars ; neglect  of  shelter  for  animals ; 
plucking  live  fowls;  dog-fights;  to  introduce— better 
roads  and  pavements;  better  methods  of  slaughter- 
ing and  of  horse-shoeing;  improved  cattle-cars;  drink- 
ing-fountains ; and  to  induce— children  to  be  humane ; 
teachers  to  teach  kindness  to  animals  ; clergymen  to 
preach  it ; authors  to  write  it ; editors  to  keep  it  be- 
fore the  people ; and  generally  to  make  men,  women, 
and  children  better,  because  more  humane. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Habvabd  College  has  received  a valuable  addition 
to  its  art  collection  in  the  bust  of  C.  Ciluius  Mrece- 
nas,  found  at  Herculaneum  in  1822,  and  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici.  It  was  afterward  pur- 
chased by  an  antiquarian  of  Rome,  who  presented  it 
to  Mr.  B.  Davis  Washburn  of  Melrose,  and  by  him  it 
was  donated  to  Harvard.  The  bust  is  in  a good  state 
of  preservation,  and  represents  Maecenas  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  after  he  had  retired  from  public  affairs. 
Maecenas  was  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  learning  and 
genius,  and  the  personal  friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 
He  died  8 n.o.,  in  the  same  year  with  Horace,  and  was 
buried  in  his  own  gardens,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Lord  Derby  his  personal 
property  appears  to  have  been  about  £250,000.  The 
present  Lord  Derby  will  succeed  to  a magnificent  in- 
come, which  he  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  diminish. 
His  habits  are  of  the  most  inexpensive  kind,  and  if 
noblesse  did  not  oblige  otherwise,  he  would  probably 
prefer  living  in  a couple  of  rooms  and  dining  at  a 
club.  He  does  not  inherit  his  father’s  fondness  for 
horses,  and  has  lately  sold  out  his  stable. 

“ Association  Hall"  is  a great  improvement  upon  the 
old  name,  “Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Hall,” 
which  is  too  long  for  comfort  Can  not  the  name  of 
the  building  itself  be  abridged  for  common  use  ? 

If  lovers  quarrel,  and  wish  their  love-letters  re- 
turned, we  warn  them  to  deliver  the  important  docu- 
ments personally— it  is  not  safe  to  trust  expresses  1 
At  a recent  auction  sale  of  unclaimed  express  pack- 
aues  in  Hartford  a lot  of  love-letters  were  bid  off. 
They  were  written  by  a young  lady  w 


Reports  come  from  Delaware  that  the  peach-trees 
have  been  seriously  injured  in  consequence  of  the 
warm  weather  in  January  and  February,  and  that  the 
crop  is  likely  to  be  small.  Berries,  however,  promise 
well,  and  it  is  expected  that  strawberries  will  be 
ready  for  market  in  about  a month. 

Professor  Blot  gives  the  following  directions  for 
frying  potatoes : Cut  them  in  whatever  form  yon  wish 
above  a bowl  of  cold  water,  so  that  they  will  drop  into 
it  Then  drain  aud  wipe  them  dry.  This  must  be 
done  quickly,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  potatoes  to  turn 
reddish.  Have  a coarse  towel  ready,  then  turn  the 
potatoes  into  a colander,  and  immediately  turn  them 
into  the  towel,  shake  them  a little,  and  quickly  drop 
them  in  hot  fat.  When  done,  turn  them  into  a colan- 
der, sprinkle  snlt  on  them,  and  serve  hot  If  you  wish 
them  light  or  swelled,  leave  the  potatoes  in  the  colan- 
der only  about  half  a minute,  then  put  them  back  in 
the  very  hot  fat,  stir  for  about  one  minute,  and  put 
them  again  in  the  colander.  If  the  fat  is  very  hot, 
when  dropped  into  it  for  the  second  time  they  will 
certainly  swell.  Bear  in  mind  that  fried  potatoes 
must  be  eaten  as  hot  as  possible.  Fry  only  one  size 
at  a time,  as  it  takes  three  times  as  long  to  fry  them 
when  cut  in  pieces  as  when  sliced. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  a colored  woman  from  New 
Bedford  graduated  from  the  New  England  Medical 
College  of  Boston,  and  is  now  successfully  practicing 
her  profession.  The  New  England  Female  Medical 
College  was  opened  in  1848,  and  since  then  has  grad- 


uated seventy-four  women,  many  of  whom  are  ex- 
caedmglyj useful  in.praijtice  among  women  and  chil- 
dren] AodMorhy  are  filling  important  positions  in  In  *. 
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VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 


Kn  JTibe  Books.—  Book  17. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Their  life  in  town,  however  it  may  have 
proved  to  be  dust  and  ashes  in  Veronica’s  mouth, 
was  mightily  to  the  taste  of  her  husband.  One 
great  drawback  to  his  pleasure  at  first  was  Ve- 
ronica’s perverse  determination  to  be  discontent- 
ed, as  he  deemed  it.  What  could  she  desire  that 
she  had  not?  They  were  rich,  young,  fond  of 
one  another — he,  at  least,  still  loved  her,  although 
she  seemed  resolved  to  try  to  cure  him  of  his  fond- 
ness— and  surrouuded  by  companions  who  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  be  merry  and  enjoy  them- 
selves. What  though  this  dowager  had  declined 
to  be  introduced  to  her ; or  that  dowdy  countess 
refused  her  invitations ; or  that  it  had  hitherto 
been  impossible  to  find  a lady  to  present  her  at 
court  ? Were  not  the  ladies  whom  she  did  know 
incomparably  more  lively  and  amusing  than  these 
dull  persons  ? And  was  it  not  an  incredible  per- 
versity in  Veronica  to  long  for  that  which,  had 
it  been  offered  to  her — or  so  Cesare  thought — she 
would  have  loathed  ? The  husband  and  wife  had 
many  a sharp  discussion  on  this  score. 

When  Veronica  now  told  Cesare  that  he  did 
not  understand  this  or  that  he  would  argue  the 
point  v^h  vivacity.  Indeed,  but  he  did  under- 
stand : 'quite  as  well  as  she  did ; perhaps  better ! 
She  was  but  a woman.  And  if  he  were  a for- 
eigner in  England,  he  yet  knew  the  world — it 
might  be  that  he  even  knew  the  English  world — 
a great  deal  more  thoroughly  than  she  thought 
for.  His  friends  mauvais  genre  ? Bah ! Mrs. 
Douglas  De  Raffville  was  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable women  in  London.  Lord  George,  who 
had  introduced  her  to  them,  said  so.  She  was, 
at  any  rate,  very  handsome,  very  brilliant,  and 
very  good-natured : that  they  could  see  for  them- 
selves. Per  Bacco!  These  simagre'es  on  her 
part  were  too  amusing ! Did  she  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  withered  little  Duchess  with  the 
pearls,  to  whom  she  had  been  so  civil  at  Naples  ? 
Then  for  a day,  perhaps,  Veronica  would  break 
out  into  wild  gayety.  She  would  be  all  ablaze 
with  excitement,  until  even  the  rather  noisy  mirth 
of  the  society  that  surrounded  her  would  grow 
dumb,  and  its  members  would  stare  at  her  un- 
easily, or  indulge  in  expressive  shrugs  and  gri- 
maces to  each  other.  These  fits  of  feverish  spirits 
were  invariably  followed  by  prolonged  depression 
and  gloom ; sometimes  even  by  attacks  of  illness 
that  obliged  her  to  keep  her  bed  for  a day  or  so. 
But  she  would  see  no  physician.  Her  husband, 
more  and  more  separated  from  her  companion- 
ship, and  absorbed  in  his  own  pursuits,  gradually 
ceased  to  disquiet  himself  about  these  strange 
fluctuations  of  health  and  spirits.  There  was  no 
one  at  hand  who  cared  for  her.  Her  father  wrote 
rarely  and  briefly.  Maud  was  separated  from 
her  as  though  the  thickness  of  the  globe  were  be- 
tween them. 

One  afternoon  Veronica  was  lying  half  asleep 
on  a couch  in  her  boudoir.  Her  Swiss  maid 
Louise  entered  the  darkened  room  quietly,  and 
stood  listening. 

“Is  Madame  la  Princesse  asleep?” 

“Eh?  What  is  it?  My  head  aches,’’ an- 
swered Veronica,  in  a drowsy  voice. 

“ I should  not  have  ventured  to  disturb  Ma- 
dame la  Princesse,  but  the  gentleman  was  so  im- 
portunate that  the  footman  begged  me  to  come 
and  speak  with  madame.  ” 

“A  gentleman?  I can’t  see  the  card  by  this 
light.  Tell  me  the  name.  ” 

“Mistare — Mistare  Frost.” 

“Mr.  Frost!  Well — yes ; let  Mr.  Frost  come 
up  stairs.  Give  me  the  eau  de  cologne.  Draw 
that  curtain  a little  more.  No  light,  no  light ! 
Ah,  Dio  buono,  how  my  head  throbs!” 

In  another  minute  Mr.  Frost  was  ushered  into 
the  boudoir. 

“ Have  I the  honor  of  speaking  to  the  Princess 
de’Barletti?”  asked  Mr.  Frost,  to  whom  the  gloom 
of  the  chamber  seemed  at  first  almost  pitch  dark- 
ness. 

Veronica  greeted  him,  and  told  him  where  to 
find  a seat.  She  half  rose  from  her  sofa,  but  fell 
back  again  with  a murmur  of  pain. 

“You  are  suffering?  I grieve  to  intrude. 
But  my  business  is  of  such  importance — ” 

“Of  such  importance?” 

“To  me  of  the  very  deepest.” 

Veronica  poured  some  eau  de  cologne  on  her 
hands,  and  passed  them  over  her  forehead.  Then 
she  looked  steadily  at  Mr.  Frost,  and  her  eyes, 
more  accustomed  to  the  dimness  than  his,  could 
perceive  that  he  was  changed ; bent,  and  thin, 
and  haggard.  And  that  his  restless  hands  wan- 
dered constantly  to  his  mouth,  and  that  he  bit  his 
nails  furiously.  He,  for  his  part,  could  but  just 
discern  the  outline  of  her  face  and  figure. 

“Madam,”  said  Mr.  Frost,  “ I will  not  waste 
your  time  or  my  own — minutes  are  very  precious 
— by  useless  preamble.  In  preferring  the  request 
I am  about  to  make,  I know  that  I am  doing  an 
unusual — some  might  say  unwarrantable  thing. 
But  I am  hard  pressed  : temporarily— only  tem- 
porarily. And  I was  to-day  inspired  suddenly 
with  the  hope  that  you  might  help  me.” 

“ In  what  w’ay  can  it  be  in  my  power  to  help 
you?”  said  Veronica^in  a strange,  dreamy  voice. 

“ Will  you  lend  me  some  money?” 

‘ * Lend  you  some  money  ? I thought  you  were 
very  rich !” 

“ I shall  be.  I am,  virtually.  But  there  is  a 
temporary  pressure  — a severe  pressure.”  Mr. 
Frost  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  as  though  the 
pressure  he  spoke  of  were  there.  “I  will  be 
frank  with  you.  fWbinbnj  can  -be  leompassionate 
and  generous  sometWs-.  ‘ If  vou  will  lend  me 
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“From  ruin !”  Veronica  made  an  effort,  and 
seemed  to  rouse  herself  from  a lethargy  that  had 
apparently  beuumbed  her  faculties.  Her  voice 
was  more  like  her  own  as  she  said,  “But  can  I 
do  this  ?” 

“ I think  you  can.  The  sum  I need  is  a large 
one.  But  I know  your  means  are  large.  I want 
two  thousand  pounds.” 

“ It  is  indeed  a large  sum !” 

“If  I can  have  that  sum  by  the  end  of  this 
month  the  rest  may  go.  I shall  not  care.  That 
is — I mean  I shall  be  safe.” 

. “I  should  like  to  do  good  to  somebody,”  mur- 
mured Veronica,  half  aloud. 

“ You  can  do  good  to  more  than  one  person. 
You  know  young  Lockwood,  who  is  engaged  to 
marry  Maud  Desmond  ?” 

“ Yes : is  it  for  him  t" 

“ You  love  Maud  Desmond,  do  you  not?  I 
have  heard  that  you  loved  her  so  much  as  to  of- 
fer her  a part  of  your  fortune  ! ” 

“ I do  love  her.  But  what — ” 

“ I can  not  explain  particulars.  But  I will 
swear  to  you  by  any  solemn  oath  you  choose, 
that  in  lending  me  this  money  you  will  be  serv- 
ing them.  If  I can  not  induce  you  to  believe 
that — believe  at  least  that,  as  I said,  you  will  be 
saving  me  from  ruin.  God  is  my  witness  that 
that  is  true!” 

The  manner  of  the  man — so  different  from 
the  self-possessed,  easy,  dignified  air  she  remem- 
bered in  him — impressed  her  greatly. 

“ I should  like,”  she  said  ttgain,  “ to  do  good 
to  somebody.” 

Mr.  Frost  gathered  all  his  energies  to  plead 
his  cause.  His  words  were  eloquent.  But  more 
eloquent  to  Veronica  were  his  trembling  lips,  his 
wrinkled  brow,  his  eager  and  restless  hands. 

“If  I can  do  this  thing  I will,”  she  said,  at 
length. 

He  sprang  up  and  took  her  hand.  “I  can 
not  thank  you  in  words,”  he  said.  “It  was  a 
good  inspiration  that  made  me  think  of  applying 
to  you !” 

“But — I shall  need  my  husband’s  consent.” 

“ Your  husband's  only?” 

“ Certainly.  Whose  else  ?” 

“You  have  no  marriage  settlement?  No 
trustees  ?” 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  idea  of  having 
her  money  settled  on  herself  had  occurred  to  her. 
ller  marriage  had  been  hurried  and  private. 
There  had  been  no  one  to  watch  her  interests  or 
advise  her.  And,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that 
Cesare  had  purposely  taken  a dishonorable  ad- 
vantage of  her  confidence  or  imprudence,  it  must 
be  explained  that  marriage  settlements  are  un- 
known in  his  country ; and  that  he  wTas  too  ig- 
norant of  English  customs  to  be  aware  of  their 
existence  here. 

“ No,”  she  answered,  after  a moment’s  pause. 
“ I have  no  settlement ; no  trustees.  I have  no 
one  but  Cesare.” 

“ Indeed!”  said  Mr.  Frost,  looking  at  her  for 
an  instant  with  his  old  searching  keenness. 
“Fortunately  for  me,”  he  added,  “your  influ- 
ence over  Prince  Barletti  is  unbounded.  I re- 
member uoting  that.” 

“ Do  you  ?” 

“Yes.  If  I have  your  promise,  I am  secure 
about  the  prince.  But  he  may  require  more  ex- 
planations than  you  have  asked  for.  You  have 
been  generous  in  refraining  from  questioning  me. 

I feel  it.  I shall  not  forget  it.  But  he  will  say, 
perhaps,  ‘ Why  did  not  this  man  apply  else- 
where? to  his  partner,  for  example?  to  those 
connected  with  him  by  business  ties  ?’  I reply 
that  in  certain  circumstances  to  be  seen  to  need 
a thing  is  fatal.  The  very  urgency  of  the  case 
excites  mistrust  and  apprehension.  And  the 
small  sum  which  divides  ruin  from  security  can 
not  be  obtained,  because  it  is  so  essential  to  obtain 
it.  But  I will  see  the  prince.  1 will  speak  with 
him.  I will  give  him  any  guarantee  in  my  power. 
Only  let  me  have  your  promise.  That  is  suffi- 
cient. One  word  more ! I rely  on  your  gener- 
osity and  honor  to  keep  this  application  a secret.” 

“ If  I can  do  this  thing,  I will,”  said  Veronica 
once  more. 

Then  Mr.  Frost  took  his  leave,  scarcely  dar- 
ing to  believe  in  his  success ; and  yet  feeling  as 
though  a mantle  of  lead,  such  as  Dante  gives  to 
certain  wretched  souls  in  purgatory,  had  been 
lifted  from  his  head  and  shoulders  since  entering 
that  house. 

Cesare  returned  late  in  the  afternoon  from  his 
ride.  Cesare’s  riding,  though  better  than  his 
driving,  was  yet  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  in- 
sular eyes.  There  was  a wooden  rigidity  about 
his  legs,  and  a general  air  of  being  keenly  alive 
to  the  possibility  of  his  horse  having  the  best  of 
it  in  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion  arising  be- 
tween them  inimical  to  grace.  Nevertheless  as 
he  had  good  horses,  and  was  willing  to  lend  one 
of  them  now  and  then  to  a friend,  he  found  com- 
panions content  to  join  him  in  equestrian  excur- 
sions to  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  London ; 
or  even — though  of  this  his  friends  were  more 
shy — in  a canter  in  the  Row.  On.  the  present 
occasion  he  had  been  honored  by  the  society  of 
two  ladies,  in  addition  to  that  of  his  friend  Count 
Polyopolis,  a Greek  gentleman  of  very  varied  ac- 
complishments, which  were  apparently  not  duly 
appreciated  in  his  own  country,  but  for  the  exer- 
cise of  which  he  found  a favorable  field  in  Lon- 
don, after  having  exhausted  Paris  and  Vienna. 
They  had  all  been  very  merry,  and  Cesare  en- 
tered in  high  good-humor. 

“You  were  wrong  not  to  come,  ma  belle 
princesse,”  said  he,  gayly.  “It  was  very  pleas- 
ant. We  alighted  at  a village  inn,  and  had  beer! 
Figurati ! And  there  was  a garden  to  the  inn, 
where  there  was  a target.  We  shot  at  the  target 
with  bows  and  arrows.  Nobody  could  hit  the 
mark.  It  was  immensely  amusing!” 

Veronica’s  headache  had  apparently  passed  off. 
She  was  dressed  with  care  and  elegance.  Her 
voice  was  gentle,  and  her  manner  conciliating, 


| “Come  here  and  sit  down  by  me,  Cesare  mio ! 
I have  a word  to  say  to  you.” 

“ Must  I not  dress  for  dinner?” 

“There  is  time  enough.  Come  here  for  a 
moment.  ” 

He  obeyed.  Seating  himself  beside  her,  he 
pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips.  It  was  very  thin, 
and  burned  with  a feverish  heat. 

‘ ‘ Cara ! ” he  said,  touched  with  a vague  pity 
as  he  looked  at  the  wasted  little  fingers  on  which 
the  sparkling  rings  sat  so  loosely.  “ If  you  would 
always  be  kind  to  me,  I would  rather  stay  here 
with  you  than  divert  myself  with  those  others ! ” 

“ Ah,  you  would  get  tired  of  staying  here  with 
me,  Cesare!  and  1 do  not  wish  you  to  do  so. 
But  I like  to  hear  you  say  so.  Do  you  really 
love  me,  Cesare  ?” 

“Ma  si!" 

“ I had  a visitor  while  you  were  out  this  after- 
noon ; an  unexpected  visitor.” 

“ II  Vicario  ? No  ? It  was  not  that  accursed 
doctor  ?” 

“ Oh,  Cesare ! Why  should  you  speak  so  of 
poor  Air.  Plew  ? What  reason  on  earth  have  you 
to  dislike  him  ?” 

“How  can  I tell?  It  is  an  antipathy,  I sup- 
pose. With  his  insipid  face,  and  his  eyes  like 
your  English  sky,  neither  blue  nor  gray!  He 
attacks  my  nerves.  Well  it  was  not  he  ?” 

Veronica  made  an  effort  to  suppress  an  angry 
reply. 

“ It  was  Mr.  Frost,  ’ she  answered,  shortly,  not 
trusting  her  self-control  to  say  more  ut  that  in- 
stant. 

“ Mr.  Frost ! Davvero !— Mr.  Frost ! Ah  il 
povero  Frost!  He  was  tres  bon  enfant  at  Na- 
ples ; and  what  was  better,  a very  good  lawyer !” 

“ He  is  in  trouble.” 

“Si,  eh?”  said  Cesare,  whose  interest  in  this 
announcement  did  not  appear  to  be  keen. 

“And  I have  promised  to  help  him.” 

“Oh!  that  was  very  kind  of  you,”  observed 
Cesare,  with  a shade  of  surprise,  that  yet  was  not 
lively  enough  to  rouse  him  to  any  great  demon- 
stration of  caring  about  what  Veronica  was  say- 
ing. 

“Yes;  I have  promised  to  lend  him  some 
money.” 

“ What?"  He  was  not  indifferent  now.  “You 
are  jesting!  Lend  Mr.  Frost  money!” 

“I,  too,  was  surprised  at  his  request.” 

“What  was  it?  How  was  it?  Oh!”  ex- 
claimed Cesare,  struck  by  a sudden  idea,  ‘ ‘ per- 
haps he  had  forgotten  his  pocket-book,  and  want- 
ed a few  pounds.  Were  you  able  to  give  them 
to  him  ?” 

“Then  you  would  not  have  objected  to  my 
doing  so  ?” 

“/»  that  case , no.” 

“I  am  glad  of  that,”  said  Veronica,  ignoring 
the  words  in  italics,  “because  I promised  to 
assist  him.  It  is  a large  sum  he  wants.  But 
we  can  afford  it,  I suppose.  I never  enter  into 
the  details  of  our  fortune,  but  I make  no  doubt 
that  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  us.  In  serving 
him,  I shall  be  indirectly  serving  others  in  whom 
I am  interested.  I do  not  exactly  understand 
how;  but  if  you  were  to  ask  him  he  might  tell 
you  more  explicitly.  I was  greatly  struck  by 
the  change  in  Mr.  Frost’s  appearance.  He  seems 
to  have  been  harassed  nearly  to  death.  But  if 
you  had  seen  the  light  that  came  into  his  face 
when  I said  ‘Yes!’  It  gave  me  quite  a new 
sensation.  I promised  to  lend  him  tw’o  thousand 
pounds!” 

Cesare  had  sat  silent,  listening  to  his  wife  with 
growing  uneasiness  in  his  face.  At  these  last 
words  he  jumped  up  and  uttered  a loud  ejacu- 
lation. But  in  the  next  instant  he  burst  into  a 
mocking  laugh : 

“ What  a fool  I am ! You  made  me  believe 
you  were  in  earnest.” 

But  even  as  he  said  the  words  his  angry  face 
belied  them. 

“ I am  in  earnest,  Cesare.” 

For  all  reply  he  laughed  again,  and  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room,  switching  his  rid- 
ing-whip right  and  left  with  a sharp,  vicious  mo- 
tion. 

Veronica  proceeded  to  recapitulate  Mr.  Frost’s 
words  sis  well  as  she  could  remember  them.  She 
spoke  earnestly  and  eagerly.  At  length,  finding 
that  she  made  no  impression  on  her  husband, 
she  began  to  lose  patience.  “It  would  be  some- 
what less  grossly  ill-bred  and  discourteous,”  she 
said,  “ if  you  were  to  favor  me  with  your  objec- 
tions, if  you  do  object,  instead  of  sneering  and 
strutting  in  that  intolerable  manner.” 

“My  objections  are  that  the  whole  idea  is 
contrary  to  common-sense.  Tu  sei  pazza — you 
are  mad,  mia  cara.” 

“ How  contrary  to  common-sense?  I do  not 
think  it  at  all  contrary  to  common-sense.  ” 

“ You  do  not  see,  for  example,  that  this  man 
must  be  at  the  last  extremity  before  he  would 
attempt  sucli  a desperate  forlorn  hope  as  this? 
That  lie  must  be  as  good  as  ruined  already  ? Tu 
sei  pazza !” 

“ But  if  we  could  save  him — and  others?” 

“Pazza,  pazza,  pazza!” 

“Cesare,  I gave  him  my  promise.” 

“You  must  have  been  bewitched,  or — dream- 
ing when  you  gave  it,”  he  answered,  with  a sin- 
gular look. 

“After  all,  the  money  is  mine,  and  I choose 
to  claim  the  disposal  of  it,”  she  cried,  her  long- 
repressed  resentment  blazing  out  on  her  cheeks 
and  in  her  eyes. 

Cesare  wheeled  sharp  round  in  his  walk,  and 
looked  at  her. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  said,  slowly,  “I  begin 
to  be  afraid  that  you  really  are  not  in  possession 
of  your  senses.” 

“ I am  in  full  possession  of  my  senses.  I de- 
spise your  sneer.  I despise  you ; yes,  I despise 
you ! I will  not  forfeit  my  word  to  please  your 
grudging,  petty  meanness ! The  money  is  mine, 
mine,  I tell  you.  And  I will  have  some  share 
in  the  disposal  of  it.” 


Then  he  let  the  demon  of  rage  take  full  pos- 
session of  him.  From  between  his  clenched 
teeth  he  hissed  out  such  words  as  speedily  made 
her  quail  and  shudder  and  sink  down,  burying 
her  head  among  the  cushions  of  the  couch.  He 
had  learned  much  during  the  past  three  months, 
both  of  her  position  and  his  own  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world ; and  he  spared  her  no  detail  of  his 
knowledge,  lie  knew  his  privileges ; he  knew 
that  there  was  nothing  in  all  the  world  which 
she  could  call  her  own ; and  he  also  knew  that 
his  name  and  title  were  looked  on  as  more  than 
equivalent  for  the  surrender  of  herself  and  all 
she  possessed.  He  had  lately  had  increasing  rea- 
son to  be  displeased  with  her.  His  new  friends 
did  not  love  her.  They  resented  her  pride,  and 
ridiculed  her  pretensions.  A hundred  taunts 
which,  but  for  the  accidental  firing  of  the  long 
train  of  discontents,  and  spites,  and  vexations, 
might  have  remained  forever  unspoken,  leaped 
from  his  tongue.  • His  passion  grew  with  speech, 
as  a smouldering  fire  rushes  into  flame  at  the 
contact  of  the  outer  air.  He  turned  and  twisted 
the  elastic  lidiug-whip  ferociously  in  his  hands 
as  though  it  were  a living  thing  that  he  took 
pleasure  in  torturing.  And  at  length,  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  Veronica  as  she  cow- 
ered on  the  sofa,  bending  closer  and  closer  over 
her,  and  hissing  his  fierce  invectives  into  her  ear, 
he  suddenly  drew  himself  upright,  whirled  the 
twisted  whip  with  a crash  into  the  midst  of  some 
porcelain  toys  that  stood  on  a distant  table,  and 
dashed  headlong  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


IN  TIME. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  was  very  uneasy  in  his  mind. 
His  uneasiness  was  not  the  less  irksome  in  that 
he  confided  it  to  no  one.  A small  circumstance 
had  put  the  climax  to  a heap  of  doubts  and  sus- 
picions which  had  long  been  accumulating.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  ex- 
pressed to  his  partner  his  desire  to  have  a little 
confidential  talk  with  him,  and  that  his  partner 
had  expressed  himself  perfectly  willing  that  the 
confidential  talk  should  take  place.  It  had  not 
yet  taken  place,  however.  Mr.  Frost  always 
found  some  excuse  for  postponing  it. 

On  the  same  day  on  w hich  Mr.  Lovegrove  had 
first  spoken  of  this  desire  on  his  part  it  may  also 
be  remembered  that  a sum  of  money  just  received 
by  the  firm  had  been  taken  away  by  Mr.  Frost, 
to  bank,  as  he  said.  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  asked 
him  about  it  later,  and  Mr.  Frost  had  answered, 
Oh  yes ; it  was  all  right.  And  there  the  matter 
had  dropped.  But  two  days  after  Mr.  Frost’s 
visit  to  the  Princess  de’  Barletti  Mr.  Lovegrove 
made  the  very  disagreeable  discovery  that  the 
money  in  question  had  never  been  paid  into  the 
bank  at  all ! The  sum  was  an  insignificant  one, 
after  all ; and  could  he  have  looked  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance as  a mere  instance  of  carelessness  and 
forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Frost  he  would 
have  been  irritated  and  annoyed  by  it,  certainly, 
but  he  would  have  felt  no  more  serious  distress 
than  those  epithets  might  convey.  But  Mr. 
Frost,  when  questioned,  had  not  clapped  his  hand 
to  his  forehead  and  exclaimed  that  the  matter  had 
slipped  bis  memory : he  had  not  even  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  not  yet  paid  the  money,  and 
promised  that  he  would  remedy  the  omission.  He 
hud  answered  with  composure  that  the  matter  was 
all  right.  Mr.  Frost,  then,  had  told  his  partner 
a lie.  Mr.  Lovegrove  was  more  hurt  by  this  dis- 
covery than  he  would  willingly  have  acknowl- 
edged. He  had  a very  strong  attachment  to  Sid- 
ney Frost.  He  had  the  habit  of  looking  up  to 
his  talents  and  character  with  much  the  same 
admiring  delight  with  which  an  ingenuous  little 
boy  contemplates  the  cock  of  his  school.  Though 
at  the  same  time  Mr.  Lovegrove  understood  very 
well  what  were  the  solid  plodding  qualities  in 
which  he  himself  excelled  his  partner,  and  which 
were  especially  useful  to  the  success  of  their  joint 
affairs. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  knew  himself  to  be  a plain  man 
— plain  in  looks,  plain  in  mind,  and  plain  in 
manners. 

But  he  had  great  pride  and  delight  in  Mr. 
Frost’s  brilliant  superiority  on  all  these  points. 

If  one  might  dare  to  hint  at  the  existence  of 
any  thing  like  romance  in  the  regard  of  one  mid- 
dle-aged lawyer  for  another,  it  might  almost  be 
said  that  Mr.  Lovegrove’s  feeling  for  his  friend 
was  romantic.  And  be  it  understood  that  there 
was  no  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
would  have  more  derisively  scouted  such  an  idea, 
could  it  have  been  broached  to  him,  than  Mr. 
Lovegrove  himself.  Mr.  Lovegrove  had  no  soon- 
er made  the  discovery  above  mentioned  than  he 
resolved  with  an  inflexible  resolution  to  lose  no 
more  time  in  coming  to  an  explanation  with  his 
partner.  The  discovery  was  made  after  office- 
hours.  Mr.  Frost  had,  therefore,  already  left 
Bedford  Square.  The  junior  partner  debated 
with  himself  what  measures  he  should  take  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  he  had  formed. 
Mr.  Lovegrove  having  once  formed  a purpose, 
never  permitted  himself  to  discuss  whether  or  no 
he  should  carry  it  out:  he  merely  considered 
how  he  should  fulfill  it,  which  was  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  smallness  of  his  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion— and  also  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  in 
life. 

“Sarah,  my  dear,”  said  he  to  his  wife,  after 
tea,  “I  am  going  over  to  Bayswrater  this  even- 
ing.” 

“To  a party?”  demanded  Mrs.  Lovegrove, 
with  a rapid  jealous  notion  that  her  long-nour- 
ished suspicions  of  Mrs.  Frost’s  intention  to  in- 
sult her  unmistakably  had  at  length  been  con- 
firmed. 

“ To  a party ! My  dear  Sarah,  what  are  you 
dreaming  of?  Do  I ever  go  to  a party  without 
you  ? And  is  it  likely  that  the  Frosts  would  in- 

Ashamed  of  her  too 
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effect  that  there  was  no  knowing  what  “that 
woman”  might  not  do. 

“ But  I am  not  going  to  see  * that  woman  I 
am  going  to  see  ‘that  man.’  My  visit  is  solely 
on  business.  ” 

“It’s  a strange  hour  to  have  a business  ap- 
pointment. I think,  Augustus;  that  you  might 
consecrate  your  evenings  to  domestic  peace.  I’m 
sure  you  work  hard  enough  in  the  day,  poor  old 
Gus ! ” said  Mrs.  Lovegrove. 

The  lady’s  sudden  descent  from  the  regious  of 
lofty  severity  to  undignified  and  familiar  affec- 
tion was  due  to  the  pressure  of  her  husband’s 
arm  encircling  her  waist  and  the  touch  of  her 
husband’s  lips  on  her  forehead. 

“You  know  I never  want  to  leave  you  and 
the  girls,  Sally.  But  I want  to  speak  *to  Frost 
particularly.  I must  speak  with  him.  Give  me 
a kiss,  Sally.  I don’t  go  because  I like  going, 
and  I sha’n’t  spend  a pleasant  time,  you  may  de- 
pend on  it.” 

Mrs.  Lovegrove  was  very  sincerely  fond  of  her 
husband ; and  as  she  marked  his  face  and  gauged 
the  tone  of  his  voice — every  vibration  of  which 
had  become  known  to  her  as  thoroughly  as  those 
things  are  known  which  love  teaches,  behind  the 
accuracy  of  whose  instructions  all  other  powers 
and  passions  limp  at  a long  distance — she  per- 
ceived that  there  was,  as  she  phrased  it,  “some- 
thing on  his  mind.”  And  she  refrained  from 
saying  another  provoking  word  to  add  to  the 
burden.  Mr.  Lovegrove  walked  part  of  the  way 
toward  Bayswater,  meaning  to  pursue  his  jour- 
ney from  a certain  point  in  the  omnibus.  But 
the  night  was  fine,  and  the  walk  was  agreeable 
to  the  lawyer  after  his  day  spent  busily  in  a hot, 
close  office ; and  he  therefore  strolled  on  and  on, 
until  he  found  that  he  might  as  well  proceed  to 
his  destination  on  foot.  Thus,  as  it  turned  out, 
it  was  close  on  ten  o’clock  by  the  time  he  reach- 
ed Mr.  Frost’s  house  in  Bayswater.  He  had  no 
need  to  knock  or  ring  for  admittance.  The 
street  door  was  open,  and  a couple  of  servants — 
a man  and  woman— were  lounging  on  the  steps 
enjoying  the  evening  air. 

“ Is  Mr.  Frost  within?"  asked  Lovegrove,  al- 
most fearing  to  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

“Mr. — not  Mrs.?"  asked  the  man,  who  did 
not  at  first  recognize  Mr.  Lovegrove.  The  vis- 
its of  the  latter  to  Bayswater  were  not  frequent 
enough  to  render  his  "face  very  familiar  to  the 
servants  there. 

“Mr.  Frost.  I wish  to  see  your  master  if  he 
is  at  home.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Lovegrove ! I beg  pardon,  Sir;  I 
asked  because  my  mistress  is  gone.  I suppose 
you  know.” 

“Gone!  Good  Heavens!  not  dead?” 

“Oh  no,  Sir;  but  she  has  left  master,  Sir.  I 
shouldn’t  say  any  thing  only  you’re  of  course  so 
intimate,  and  such  a friend.  ” 

“ I had'heard  nothing ! I had  no  idea ! Per- 
haps you  are  mistaken.  Mrs.  Frost  has  merely 
gone  on  a visit — for  a time.  It  can't  he !” 

“ Well,  Sir,  I’m  afraid  you’ll  find  it  is  true. 
As  for  our  knowing  it,  why,  we  couldn’t  help 
ourselves.  The  next  -door  neighbors  might  have 
known  it — very  likely  they  do.”  (The  speaker 
had  already  discussed  the  affair  in  its  minutest 
details  with  half  the  servants  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.) “And  I’m  glad  you’ve  chanced  to  come 
up  to-night,  Sir,  for  master’s  in  a awful  state — 
indeed,  I thought  that  was  what  you  come  for.  ” 

Mr.  Lovegrove  was  in  much  consternation. 

“ Do  you  think  I had  better  try  to  see  him?” 
he  asked,  doubtfully. 

The  very  fact  of  his  asking  the  servant’s  opin- 
ion would  have  sufficed  to  prove  to  any  one  who 
knew  Mr.  Lovegrove  the  extraordinary  perturba- 
tion of  his  spirit. 

“I  think  you  had,  Sir.  Some  one  ought  to  see 
him.  lie’s  shut  hisself  up  in  his  study  since  six 
o’clock,  and  wouldn’t  take  food  nor  do  nothing. 
Half  an  hour  ago  he  opened  his  door  and  called 
to  us  that  we  might  go  to  bed,  and  shut  up  the 
house  as  soon  as  we  liked.  We  weren’t  to  go 
near  him  again.  He  wanted  nothing.” 

“I  will  go  in,”  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  with  de- 
cision. “ I don’t  want  you.  I know  my  way.  ” 

The  door  of  the  little  room  behind  the  dining- 
room, which  Mr.  Frost  occupied  as  his  study, 
was  shut.  Mr.  Lovegrove  approached  it  and 
paused,  hesitating  whether  or  not  he  should 
knock  for  admission.  But  after  a moment  he 
turned  the  handle  and  went  in. 

Frost  was  sitting  at  a table  with  writing  ma- 
terials upon  it.  A tumbler  with  some  brandy  in 
it  stood  by  his  right  hand.  On  the  other  side 
was  placed  a polished  wooden  box  of  peculiar 
shape.  Before  him  lay  two  or  three  sheets  of 
letter-paper  closely  covered  with  writing.  At 
the  opening  of  the  door  he  looked  up  quietly, 
and  tossed  some  papers  over  the  box  that  stood 
on  the  table.  He  had  expected  to  see  the  serv- 
ant merely.  When  he  recognized  Lovegrove  his 
face  changed,  and  he  looked  at  him  fixedly  with- 
out speaking.  Lovegrove  had  no  need  to  ask  a 
. question.  The  haggard  countenance  that  met 
his  eyes,  with  the  light  of  the  lamp  falling  full  on 
it,  was  confirmation  stronger  than  words  that  the 
servant  had  not  exaggerated  the  state  of  matters. 

“ Frost !”  he  said,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

The  other  did  not  take  it.  “iSo  you  have 
heard !”  he  said,  hoarsely. 

“Only  this  instant.  I was  more  overwhelm- 
ed— more  amazed  than  I can  say.  I — 1 had 
some  hope  that  the  man — your  servant — had 
misstated  in  some  way.  But  I fear—  My  dear 
Frost,  I feel  for  you  if  ever  one  man  felt  for  an- 
other. 1 do,  upon  my  soul ! ” 

“Why  did  you  come  here,  then?”  asked  Mr. 
Frost,  in  the  same  monotonous  hoarse  voice. 

* ‘ 1 came — no  matter  now  for  the  business  that 
brought  me  here.  I can  not  harass  you  with  it 
now.  But,  Frost,  you  must  not  break  down  in 
this  way ! For  all  sakes  yqu  ipust  tjtke  courage ! ” 

“ Break  down !”  eclmet0^io]si,ulv5tt<J<!ivkly.'the 
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“ This,”  said  Lovegrove,  pointing  to  the  bran- 
dy, “is  a bad  comforter  and  a worse  counselor. 
You  should  take  food ; and  perhaps  a glass  of 
sherry  when  you  have  eaten.  God  bless  my 
soul ! I — I — feel  like  a man  in  a dreadful  dream ! 
When  did  it  happen  ? I mean,  when  did — did 
she — ” 

“ She  went  away  this  afternoon.  She  was 
gone  when  I came  home  from  the  office.  She 
took  her  maid,  and  her  jewels,  and  her  clothes. 
She  was  very  fond  of  her  clothes.  They  were 
the  only  objects  that  ever  touched  her  affections.  ” 
Sidney  Frost  laughed  a short  laugh  as  he  said 
the  last  words : a laugh  that  made  the  man  op- 
posite to  him  shiver. 

“ For  Heaven’s  sake,  man,  don’t — don’t  laugh ! 
— if  that  hideous  sound  can  be  termed  a laugh. 
Then  she — Mrs.  Frost — did  she  go  alone  ?” 

“ I tell  you  she  was  accompanied  by  all  that 
she  loved  in  the  world ! But  you  mean,  did  she 
elope  ? Did  she  leave  me  for  a lover  ? Did  she 
disgrace  herself?  Oh  no!  Not  so.  I would 
have  you  to  understand  that  Mrs.  Frost  is  a v 
man  of  spotless  virtue — spotless,  spotless  virtue ! 
She  only  breaks  her  husband’s  heart ; but  in  no- 
wise tarnishes  his  honor.  ” 

And  again  the  horrible  laugh  sounded  through 
the  room. 

“ Here  is  her  letter.  She  left  a letter.  That 
was  very  considerate,  was  it  not  ? Would  you 
like  to  read  it  ?” 

Frost  tossed  a letter  across  the  table  to  his 
partner,  and  then,  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  ta- 
ble, buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Lovegrove 
read  the  letter  slowly  and  attentively.  When  he 
had  finished  it  he  threw  it  down  with  an  expres- 
sion of  disgust,  and  something  like  an  oath  rose 
to  his  lips. 

“By  G — ! such  heartlessness  is  incredible!” 

Georgina  Frost  had  left  her  home,  as  her  hus- 
band had  said,  taking  with  her  her  jewels  and 
the  greater  part  of  her  costly  wardrobe.  She 
wrote  that  her  life  had  long  been  intolerable  to 
her ; that  her  husband  was  either  a ruined  man, 
or  was  growing  rapidly  to  a pitch  of  parsimony 
which  threatened  to  become  a monomania. 

In  the  first  case  he  would  be  relieved  by  her 
absence ; in  the  second,  she  must  decline  to  make 
herself  a victim  to  his  avarice  and  his  temper. 
She  was  going  to  her  mother  and  her  widowed 
sister,  who  resided  abroad.  They  would  willing- 
ly receive  her.  Her  mother  s property  would 
eventually  be  hers,  and  she  had  no  scruple  in  ac- 
cepting a home  with  her  parent.  If  brighter 
days  should  come,  they  might  meet  again.  But 
Sidney  must  be  aware  that  liis  conduct  and  tem- 
per during  the  past  three  months  had  been  such 
as  to  alienate  her  affection  to  a great  extent. 
Indeed,  there  were  moments  when  she  had  fear- 
ed personal  violence.  He  would  scarcely  be  sur- 
prised— if  indeed  he  were  at  all  surprised — at  the 
step  she  had  taken.  And  she  remained  his  af- 
fectionate and  unhappy  wife. 

“Frost,”  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  forsaken  husband’s  arm,  “ you  said  some- 
thing about  a broken  heart.  You  are  not  going 
to  break  your  heart  for  a woman  who  could  write 
such  a letter  as  that !” 

Mr.  Frost  looked  up  at  him  with  a ghastly 
face.  His  features  writhed  and  worked  convul- 
sively, but  no  tears  fell  from  his  hot  eyes. 

“ YVhat  is  the  use  of  your  talking?”  he  gasped 
out.  “You  did  not  love  her.  She  was  not  your 
wife,  your  life,  your  idol.  All  these  years  that 
she  lay  in  my  bosom  I loved  her  more  and  more 
day  by  day.  1 had  not  a thought  nor  a hope  nor 
a wish  that  did  not  tend  to  her  pleasure  and  com- 
fort and  happiness.  1 knew  she  did  not  love  me 
as  I loved  her.  How  could  she  ? How  could 
any  woman  have  the  strength  to  love  as  I loved 
her?  But  I thought  she  had  some  gleam  of 
kindness  for  me — some  human  pity.  Not  break 
my  heart ! It  is  broken,  and  crushed,  and  dead. 
The  light  has  gone  out  of  my  life.” 

“Sidney  Frost,”  exclaimed  Lovegrove,  sud- 
denly springing  up  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
wooden  box,  the  significance  of  which  had  at  that 
moment  flashed  on  his  mind  for  the  first  time, 
“ I thank  Almighty  God  that  I came  here  to- 
night to  save  you  from  an  awful  crime.  Give 
me  the  pistol-case.  I will  have  it.  1 am  not 
afraid  of  you.  Sit  down.  Sit  down,  and  sit  still. 
And  listen  to  me!” 

After  a brief  and  unavailing  struggle — for  his 
strength  was  worn  out,  and  he  was,  although  a 
powerfully  built  man,  no  match  just  then  for  the 
other’s  cool,  determined  energy — Frost  obeyed. 
He  sank  back  into  his  chair,  and  a great  burst 
of  tears  came  to  relieve  his  overcharged  brain. 
Then  Lovegrove  talked  to  him  gently  and  firm- 
ly. Mr.  Lovegrove  was  not  a man  of  command- 
ing intellect ; and  he  used  many  arguments  at 
which  Sidney  had  been  accustomed  to  scoff,  less 
from  conviction  than  a careless,  irreverent  tone 
of  mind,  to  which  cynicism  appeared  a short  and 
easy  method  of  cutting  sundry  Gordian  knots 
that  could  not  be  unraveled.  But  Lovegrove 
possessed  the  enormous  advantages  of  thorough- 
ly believing  what  he  said,  and  of  speaking  with 
a heart-felt  interest  in  the  man  he  addressed. 
Gradually  Frost  grew  calmer.  He  said  nothing, 
but  he  listened  at  least  with  patience : and  once 
he  put  out  his  hand,  with  his  face  turned  away, 
and  pressed  the  other  man  s for  a moment. 

“ You— you  do  not  know  all,”  he  faltered  at 
length,  when  Lovegrove  paused. 

“Confide  in  me,  Frost,  1 beseech  you!  We 
have  known  each  other  many  years.  We  have 
always  been  friends,  have  we  not  ? Confide  in 
me  fully.  You  will  not  repent  doing  so.” 

“I  had  written  to  you — a farewell  letter — a 
letter  of  explanation.  I had  thought  it  would 
meet  no  human  eye  until  I should  be  out  of  reach 
of — Well,  I had  made  a clean  breast  of  it. 
You  may  see  it  if  you  will.  It  matters  little.  I 
am  past  caring  for  any  thing,  I think.  But  I 
have  a dull,  dim  sense  of  your  goodness,  Love- 
I think  you  are  a good  fellow.  ’’ 

e had  little  conception  of 


the  revelations  that  awaited  him.  His  first  act 
was  to  ring  for  the  servant.  He  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  room  to  prevent  the  man  from  enter- 
ing it.  When  the  servant  appeared  he  bade  him 
bring  a tray  with  food : cold  meat,  or  whatever 
could  be  had,  he  said,  and  a little  wine  and  bread. 
This  tray,  when  it  was  brought,  he  received  at 
the  door,  and  set  before  his  partner  wi£h  his  own 
hands.  Then  he  shut  the  door,  and,  standing 
over  Frost,  commanded  him  peremptorily  to  eat. 
Having  seen  the  latter  reluctantly  swallow  one  or 
two  mouthfuls,  Mr.  Lovegrove  sat  down,  with  the 
pistol-case  under  his  elbow,  to  peruse  the  close- 
ly-written sheets  of  his  partner’s  confession. 
More  than  once,  during  the  perusal,  Mr.  Love- 
grove wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead, 
and  breathed  hard,  like  a man  undergoing  severe 
bodily  exertion.  But  he  read  on,  with  a steady, 
silent  perseverance,  little  less  than  heroic.  Frost 
had  indeed,  as  he  had  said,  made  a clean  breast 
of  it. 

The  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
main  points  of  the  confession.  He  acknowledged 
his  fraud  in  depriving  Hugh  Lockwood  of  his 
rightful  inheritance  during  so  many  years — 
merely  suppressing,  with  a lingering  trait  of  the 
generous  honor  he  had  once  possessed,  and 
which  he  had  forfeited  for  the  wife  who  had  de- 
serted him,  Zillah’s  part  in  the  deception  of  her 
husband  and  her  son.  Then  came  a record  of 
disastrous  speculations,  recklessly  entered  into, 
in  the  spirit  of  an  unsuccessful  gambler,  who 
throws  one  stake  to  bring  back  auother,  and  with 
the  object  of  supplying  the  extravagant  expend- 
iture of  his  household.  Debts  pressed  on  every 
side.  Latterly  there  had  been  the  threat  of  dis- 
grace and  exposure  should  he  fail  to  refund  Hugh 
Lockwood’s  money.  There  had  been  a tempo- 
rary gleam  of  hope  when  his  attempt  to  borrow 
from  Veronica  had  seemed  crowned  with  success. 
The  affairs  of  the  wretched  Parthenope  Company 
had  also,  just  at  that  time,  flickered  up  into 
brightness.  But  a few  hours  had  wrested  this 
last  hope  from  him.  He  received  from  Cesare  a 
note,  couched  in  the  most  courteous  and  almost 
affectionate  terms,  regretting  much  that  the  Prin- 
cipessa  had  been  led  by  an  impulse  of  sympathy 
(which  Cesare  begged  to  say  he  thoroughly 
shared)  into  promising  that  which  it  was  out  of 
their  power  to  perform.  Their  expenses  had 
been  very  heavy.  And  Mr.  Frost  was  aware 
that  the  fortune  inherited  by  Sir  John  Gale’s 
widow  represented  only  a comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  late  baronet’s  wealth.  In  brief, 
Prince  Cesare  was  deeply  afflicted,  but  he  could 
not  lend  Mr.  Frost  a guinea;  and  he  trusted 
with  all  his  heart  that  the  latter  would  speedily 
tide  over  his  embarrassments. 

After  getting  this  note  Frost  confessed  that  he 
had  almost  despaired.  There  was  but  one  mo- 
tive left  to  induce  him  to  struggle  on — Georgina. 
He  reached  his  home,  and  found  that  she  had 
fled  from  the  falling  house.  Her  letter,  proving 
beyond  all  possibility  of  self-delusion  that  her 
heart  was  entirely  haidened  against  him,  had 
broken  down  the  last  remnant  of  his  courage, 
and  he  had  resolved,  as  Lovegrove  had  divined, 
to  die  by  his  own  hand.  Mr.  Lovegrove  thought 
long  and  anxiously  as  to  the  course  it  behooved 
him  to  follow ; and  at  length,  after  a conversa- 
tion which  lasted  far  into  the  night,  he  made  the 
following  propositions  to  Mr.  Frost.  First,  that 
the  latter  should  retire  from  the  partnership,  giv- 
ing up  his  share  of  the  business  to  Augustus,  who 
was  now  qualified  to  take  it.  For  this  conces- 
sion Mr.  Lovegrove  would  undertake  at  once  to 
settle  Hugh  Lockwood’s  claim,  and  to  make  such 
other  advances  as  might  be  agreed  on  hereafter. 
Secondly,  Frost  was  to  give  his  word  that  he 
would,  as  soon  as  his  retirement  from  the  firm 
of  Frost  and  Lovegrove  should  be  announced, 
call  a meeting  of  his  creditors,  and  lay  his  affairs 
candidly  before  them.  If  a composition  was 
found  to  be  impracticable,  he  must  then  become  a 
bankrupt : but  in  an  open  and  upright  manner, 
giving  up  whatsoever  property  he  had,  without 
reserve. 

Thus  the  disgrace  of  having  the  name  of  one 
of  its  members  in  the  gazette  would  be  averted 
from  the  firm,  which  point  weighed  a good  deal 
with  Mr.  Lovegrove.  Finally,  Mr.  Lovegrove 
would  undertake  to  assist  his  former  partner  in 
any  way  that,  might  seem,  on  due  consideration, 
to  be  advisable,  and  within  the  limits  of  what  he 
(Lovegrove)  considered  compatible  with  justice 
to  his  own  family.  All  this  Mr.  Lovegrove  set 
forth  at  length,  and  with  a clearness  of  state- 
ment which,  even  in  that  depth  of  misery  and 
despair  in  which  he  found  himself,  impressed 
Frost  writh  the  conviction  that  he  had  hitherto  a 
little  underestimated  his  partner’s  powers  of  mind. 

“lam  not  in  the  least  a sentimental  man,  you 
know,  Frost,”  said  Mr.  Lovegrove.  “And  1 do 
not  pretend  that  in  proposing  these  arrangements 
I am  not,  as  far  as  is  fair  and  practicable,  con- 
sulting my  own  interests.  ” 

Nevertheless  the  fact  was  that  the  junior  part- 
ner was  willing  to  make  more  than  one  sacrifice 
for  the  senior,  and  to  treat  him  with  generosity. 
But  Mr.  Lovegrove  would  have  been  much  an- 
gered had  he  been  taxed  with  any  such  weak- 
ness as  a tender  desire  to  spare  hidney  Frost’s 
feelings  at  the  expense  of  solid  advantage  to  him- 
self. Frost  was  broken  down  in  mind  and  body. 
He  had  no  will  to  oppose  to  that  of  his  friend. 
And  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  the  other  man 
was  using  his  position  with  forbearing  kindness. 
He  agreed  to  all. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  deemed  it  his  duty  to  admon- 
ish Mr.  Frost  once  more  with  some  sternness  on 
the  fatal  intention  he  had  entertained. 

“ huicide,”  said  he,  “ is  not  only  criminal,  but 
cowardly.  A man  of  your  sort  has  better  things 
to  do  than  to  die  like  a dog  because  he  finds  life 
hard.” 

He  extorted  from  Frost  a solemn  promise  that 
he  would  make  no  further  attempt  on  his  own 
j life.  And  lie  did  not  leave  him  until  he  had  seen 
I him  prepared  for  his  night’s  rest. 
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“I  think  he  will  sleep,”  thought  Mr.  Love- 
grove. “ Nature  is  wearied  out.  And  1 believe 
there  is  no  further  fear  of — that!" 

Nevertheless,  before  quitting  the  house,  Mr. 
Lovegrove  took  the  precaution  of  plunging  the 
loaded  pistols  into  a basin  of  water,  and  then 
locking  them  up  in  the  case,  damp  and  dripping 
as  they  were. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A funny  story  is  told  of  General  S , Secretary 

of  the  State  of . The  General  has  a sightly  per- 

son, and  knows  it.  Being  at  the  depot  in  Sandusky 
a short  time  ago,  walking  the  platform,  in  a plain 
linen  duster,  he  was  rather  loudly  accosted  by  a friend. 
An  old  codger,  sitting  in  a car  near,  overheard  the 
salutation,  and  remarked  to  a companion  that  he 
didn’t  believe  that  was  the  Secretary  of  State,  nohow'. 
“ Hello,  yon,"  yelled  the  old  codger  to  the  General. 
“Be  ye  on  the  Secretary  of  State?”  “That’s  what 
they  call  me,”  said  the  distinguished  individual. 
“ Wa’al,  then,"  retorted  the  old  chap,  “I  owe  you  an 
apology."  “ How  so  ?”  asked  the  Secretary  of  State. 
“ Why,  yeou  see,  this  ’ere  fellow  said  yeou  was  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I told  him  I didn’t  believe  it ; 
I stuck  to  it  that  you  was  a hog  drover !”  The  con- 
versation was  abruptly  broken  off  at  this  point. 


Old  John  Berry  that  used  to  live  up  Lake  Cham- 
plain liked  to  tell  a big  story.  One  evening  sitting 
in  the  village  store  he  said  he  once  drove  a horse 
seventy-two  miles  in  one  day  on  the  ice,  when  the  ico 
was  so  thin  that  the  water  spirted  up  through  the 
holes  cut  through  it  by  the  horse’s  corks.  One  of  the 
by-standers  remarked  that  seventy-two  miles  was  a 
pretty  good  drive  for  one  day.  “Yes,”  said  Uncle 
John,  “but  it  was  a long  day  in  June." 


There  is  a scene  reported  from  the  Paris  Correction- 
al Court:  “Prisoner,  what  were  you  doing  on  the 
Boulevard  ?"  “ I was  walking  there.”  “ How  1 at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  ?’’  “ There  is  no  article  in  the 
‘code’  which  says  I may  not  walk  on  the  Boulevard 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.”  “Where  do  you 
live?"  “I  prefer  not  to  answer  that  on  account  of 
my  creditors.”  “What  have  you  to  say  in  your  de- 
fense?" “That  I have  done  nothing;  if  I have  robbed 
or  assassinated  any  one,  let  it  be  proved,  and  let  me 
be  guillotined.  Last  night  there  were  heaps  of  men 
walking.  They  were  not  arrested  because  they  had 
money.  I,  having  no  money,  am  a criminal.  If  I 
had  the  means  of  passing  the  night  at  a restaurant 
nothing  would  be  said  to  me.  What  harm  if  I choose 
to  walk  ? Do  they  believe  that  I am  wearing  out  the 
road  ? If  so,  let  them  condemn  me  for  that.  This  is 
my  defense."  “ One  question  more : what  do  you  do 
for  a living?"  “7 sell  second-hand  tooth-picks." 

A raw  Jonathan  who  had  been  gazing  at  a garden 
in  the  vicinity  of  a city,  in  which  were  several  marble 
statues,  exclaimed : “ Just  see  what  a waste ! Here’s 
no  less  than  six  scarecrows  in  this  little  ten-foot 
patch,  and  any  on  ’em  would  keep  the  crows  from  a 
live-acre  lot." 


Where  to  find  Milkmen— At  the  watering-places. 


At  a restaurant  the  other  day  the  antics  of  a green- 
looking customer,  who  was  twisting  up  in  his  chair, 
and  turning  round  in  all  sorts  of  contortions,  attract- 
ed attention.  Approaching  him,  flnallv,  the  restau- 
rant man  asked,  in  deep  perplexity,  “ What  do  you  do 
that  for?  For  Heaven’s  sake,  what  is  the  matter? 
Was  it  the  cucumbers?"  “Cucumbers  be  darned!” 
growled  the  victim,  with  well-feigned  anger;  “Pm 
only  taking  my  dessert.”  “ Your  dessert  ?”  “ Yes- 
look  at  your  bill  of  fare."  We  threw  our  eyes  over 
it  It  enumerated  some  dozen  good  things  for  dinner, 
and  at  the  bottom  were  printed  in  fair  large  type  the 
words,  “ For  dessert , turn  over!" 


How  to  Manage  Bachelors— To  miss-manage 
them. 


A burly  Teuton,  whose  taste  for  lager  could  not  be 
disputed,  entered  a city  car  one  day  with  a huge 
meerschaum  in  his  mouth,  and,  taking  the  only  va- 
cant seat,  proceeded  to  roll  forth  volumes  of  smoke. 
The  conductor,  seeing  this  violation  of  rules,  stepped 
up  to  him  and  said:  “No  smoking  allowed."  The 
Dutchman,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  with  an 
air  of  astonishment,  thus  replied  to  the  polite  con- 
ductor: “I  don't  make  no  noise  ven  I schmokes.” 


A young  lady,  wishing  to  entangle  a young  man  in 
the  meshes  of  Cupid,  sent  him  the  following  invita- 
tion: 

“Oh,  will  you  come  to  tea  with  I, 

And  help  me  eat  a custard  pie?” 

To  which  the  young  man,  with  corresponding  senti- 
ment and  grammar,  replied: 

“Another  one’s  asked  me  to  tea, 

And  1 must  go  and  sup  with  she.” 


Long  Faces.— “ Barber,”  said  a farmer  to  his  ton- 
corn’s  cheap,  yon  ought  to  shave  for  half 
Can’t,  Mr.  Jones,”  said  the  man  of  razors. 
. really  to  charge  more,  for  when  corn’s 

down  farmers  make  such  long  faces  that  I have  twice 
the  ground  to  go  over.” 


A young  lady  pupil  in  a Western  female  college 
thus  closes  a letter  to  a friend : “ But  I must  stop,  for 
here  comes  a soph,  who  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle, 
and  wears  a mustache  that  pricks  dreadful." 


New  Orleans  relates  a case  of  absent-mindedness. 
A gentleman,  writing  a letter  at  his  breakfast-table, 
dipped  his  pen  in  the  coffee  and  continued  his  letter. 
Noticing  his  mistake,  he  put  a large  lump  of  sugar  in 
the  ink,  and  then,  finding  his  second  blunder,  poured 
the  contents  of  the  inkstand  into  the  coffee-cup  to 
set  it  right. 


A juryman  was  asked  whether  he  had  been  charged 
by  the  judge.  “ Well,"  said  he,  “ the  little  fellow  that 
sits  up  in  the  pulpit  and  stares  over  the  crow’d  giu  us 
a lecture,  but  I don’t  know  whether  he  charges  any 
thing  or  not.” 


sor,  “now 
p(rice."  “ 


HOW  TO  ACT  IN  EVENT  OF  BURGLARY. 

1.  Lie  very  still,  and  draw  the  bed-clothes  over  your 
head. 

2.  Sit  up  and  listen. 

3.  Pinch  your  wife,  and  tell  her  she  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself. 

4.  Tell  her  to  go  down  stairs  and  see  what’s  the 
matter. 

5.  Call  out  for  the  servants  to  order  the  robbers  off 
the  premises. 

0.  If  the  burglars  still  persist  in  their  nefarious  oc- 
cupation, go  on  the  landing,  and  ask  them  if  they 
know  what  thev’re  about. 

7.  If  they  don’t  desist  now,  make  yonr  wife  tell  them 
that  in  your  opinion  they  are  wicked  men,  and  that 
yon  have  a great  mind  to  be  very  angry. 

8.  Say  you  are  very  dangerous  when  you  are  once 

9.  Beg  them  to  leave  quietly,  and  so  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  a disturbance  in  the  house. 

10.  Ask  them  if  they  w’ould  like  some  cold  meat  and 
pickles,  and  a glass  of  beer  and  a pipe. 

11.  Let  them  have  what  they  like,  do  what  they 

like  and  give  them  a dollar  each  besides.  When 
they’ve  gone,  bring  out  your  pistols  and  send  for  a 
policeman.  _ . . . _ 

' ' ' ' * *"* 
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IRISH  SKETCHES— INTERIOR  OF  A MUD  CABIN  AT  KILDARE. 


IRISH  SKETCHES— COTTAGERS  AT  KILDARE.— [See  Page  301.] 
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proportion  of  the  rag- 
pickers are  foreigners, 
and  mostly  Germans, 
who  sometimes  make 
the  trade  very  profitable 
in  the  end.  With  the 
patience  characteristic 
of  the  race,  they  live  for 
months  and  even  years 
in  the  most  wretched 
manner,  lodging  in  the 
vilest  cellars  and  gar- 
rets, and  subsisting  on 
refuse  food.  All  this 
time  they  keep  adding 
to  their  little  hoard  in 
the  savings  bank,  until 
they  have  accumulated 
enough  to  move  out 
West  and  buy  a farm. 

The  rag-pickers  some- 
times present  a decided- 
ly picturesque  appear- 
ance, with  a barrel  or 
bag  strapped  upon  the 
back  ; others,  a grade 
higher  in  the  business, 
provide  themselves  with 
a dog-cart,  like  the  one 
shown  in  the  engraving. 
In  this  case  the  owner 
—an  old  German  wo- 
man— has  just  started 
out  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Before  noon  it 
will  be  heaped  to  the 
very  bells  ; and  then  she 
will  make  her  way  to 
the  cellarwhere  her  load 
will  be  assorted  for  sale. 
The  earnings  of  these 
rag-pickers  vary  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  per 
week,  according  to  good 
luck  and  diligence. 


IN  THE  TOMBS. 

One  of  the  saddest 
sights  that  meet  the  eye 
of  the  visitor  to  the 
gloomy  prison  in  Centre 
Street,  known  as  “ The 
Tombs,”  is  that  so  ac- 
curately and  feelingly 
depicted  in  the  first  en- 
graving on  this  page — a 
sight  that  may  be  wit- 
nessed every  day.  The 
artist  has  represented 
one  of  the  long,  narrow' 
passages  which  lead  be- 
tween the  rows  of  cells, 
against  whose  grated 
doors  are  kneeling 
grief  - stricken  women . 
Through  the  heavy  bars 
maybe  caught  a glimpse 
of  some  poor  wretch 
who,  perhaps,  has  just 
been  arrested,  and 
whose  hand  clasps  that 
of  his  wife  who  has  come 
to  comfort  him.  By  her 
side  is  her  basket,  which 
she  has  brought  laden 
with  better  provisions 
than  the  jail  rations,  to 
which  he  would  other- 
wise be  subjected,  while 
near  by  stands  another 
woman,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning — a sister,  or 
perhaps  the  mother  — 
and  who  seems  over- 
come with  her  sorrow. 
Under  certain  restric- 
tions, necessary  to  good 
order  and  discipline, 
these  humane  visita- 
tions are  constantly  per- 
mitted by  the  prison  au- 
thorities, and  are  a 
grateful  alleviation  of 
the  discomforts  of  close 
confinement  behind  the 
bars  of  a cell. 


IRISH  COTTAGES. 

We  give  on  the  op- 
posite page  two  engrav- 
ings— one  showing  the 
interior  of  an  Irish  cot- 
tage, the  other  a too 
common  street  scene  in 
an  Irish  village — from 
which  our  readers  can 
form  a very  fair  notion 
of  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  at  home. 
The  sketches  were  made 
in  the  principal  street  of 
Kildare,  and  are  accu- 
rate representations  of 
the  actual  state  of  things 
in  that  town.  A corre- 
spondent, writing  from 
that  place,  says  that  in 
one  cottage,  which  con- 
sists of  a single  room, 
eight  feet  by  ten  in  size, 
lives  a widow,  with  a 
grown-up  son  twenty 
years  of  age,  another  son 
of  sixteen,  and  a daugh- 
ter of  ten  years.  They 
have  no  bedstead  or  bed- 
ding, but  sleep  in  their 
clothes  on  the  bare 
ground,  with  a few  dirty 
rags  over  them.  The 
only  furniture  is  a rick- 


TIIE  RAG-PICKER.  I) 

The  business  of  rag- 
picking,  in  the  cities  of  ,• 

New  York  and  Brook-  « 

lyn,  gives  employment  ; 

and  a living  to  a very  j 

large  number  of  men  s 

and  women,  sometimes  i 

estimated  as  high  as  fif-  ; 

teen  hundred.  It  is  not  * 

confined  to  the  collec- 
tion and  sale  of  rags.  , 

The  poor  scavengers  de-  i 

spise  nothing  that  can  : 

be  sold — bits  of  old  iron,  j 

pieces  of  wire,  old  boots,  ] 

shoes,  scraps  of  leather, 
half- burned  coal  from  j 
the  ash -barrel,  broken 
glass,  and  every  other  ; 

sort  of  rubbish  thrown  j 

out  into  the  streets  and  • 

alleys.  Many  of  these  > 

poor  creatures  carry  a j 

separate  bag,  in  which  |i 

they  put  whatever  they  | 

can  pick  up  in  the  way  of 
refuse  eatables.  A large 
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ety„  t^ble  and  a broken . bench,  with  an  iron 
pot  and'  kettle  and  two  or  three  cups.  Ex- 
cept that  it  actually  has  a chimney  and  a com- 
paratively  lofty  roof,  blackened,  however,  by  a 
century  of  smoke,  and  that  it  accommodates  at 
night  simply  a donkey  instead  of  the  customary 
pig,  this  is  about  as  bad  a specimen  of  an  Irish 
cabin  as  could  be  found  in  any  village  in  the 
county.  There  are  puddles  of  water  in  different 
places  on  the  mud  floor,  and  the  planks  of  the 
door  very  nearly  tumble  apart  every  time  it  opens 
or  shuts.  The  widow  who  occupies  the  cabin, 
although  in  rags,  and  with  bare  legs  and  feet,  is 
a person  of  some  intelligence,  who  has  a good 
choice  of  language,  and  has  taught  her  children 
to  read,  if  not  to  write ; her  idea  being  “there’s 
nothing  like  education  to  get  on  in  the  world.” 

To  judge  of  the  character  of  the  poor  people 
who  live  in  these  cabins,  the  reader  has  only  to 
look  at  the  group  of  peasants  about  the  cottage 
door,  every  one  being  drawn  from  life.  The  old 
man  seated  on  the  bench,  and  resting  both  hands 
heavily  on  his  staff,  is  upward  of  eighty  years 
old.  He  was  bom  on  the  pvoperty,  and  remem- 
bered the  cabins  as  they  now  are  when  a boy. 
His  condition  is,  no  doubt,  a sufficiently  forlorn 
one,  as  he  describes  himself  as  being  “only  a 
lodger.”  The  young  man  standing  next  to  him 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  widow  already  spoken  of ; 
and  the  other  old  man  at  the  extreme  right  of 
the  engraving  is  a poor  debilitated  looking  creat- 
ure, with  hacking  cough  and  glassy  eyes,  and 
having  death  at  no  remote  period  plainly  written 
in  his  countenance.  The  cabin  occupied  by  him 
contains  two  rooms ; and,  save  its  sleeping  ac- 
commodation, which  is  alike  rude  and  unclean, 
is  tidily  enough  furnished  of  its  kind. 

These  miserable  cabins  are  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  the  largest  landed  proprietor, 
and  reputed  to  be  the  best  landlord,  in  Ireland. 
For  such  a wretched  shelter  the  tenant  pays  from 
ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  year ; and  at  the  rate  of 
about  forty  dollars  a year  per  acre  for  the  patch 
of  land  on  which  he  rears  his  little  crop  of  po- 
tatoes. 


PRINTERS  AND  POPES. 

As  the  war  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Bible  has  been  transferred  from  Europe 
to  America,  it  may  bfc  well  to  recall  some  of  the 
earlier  incidents  of  the  struggle.  For  three  cen- 
turies the  popes  have  been  endeavoring  to  chain 
the  press,  to  prevent  the  publication  of  Bibles. 
Almost  at  its  very  invention  the  clank  of  the 
printing-press  had  to  their  ears  an  ominous  sound. 
Said  an  English  vicar,  in  an  early  period  of  the 
contest,  “We  must  destroy  the  printing-press  or 
it  will  destroy  us.” 

At  Paris,  where  printing  flourished  with  rare 
excellence  in  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century 
(1534),  the  popes  and  the  Sorbonne  were  per- 
fectly successful.  Every  printer  detected  in  pub- 
lishing a translation  of  the  Bible  was  burned 
alive.  A printer  was  condemned  to  the  stake  for 
having  prepared  an  edition  of  Luther’s  works  ; a 
bookseller,  for  having  sold  them.  Henry  Ste- 
phens, the  accomplished  printer  and  scholar,  fled 
from  Paris  to  avoid  a similar  fate.  Amidst  the 
general  persecution  none  suffered  more  severely 
than  the  printers.  At  last,  in  1535,  the  Sorbonne 
obtained  an  edict  from  the  king  suppressing 
printing  altogether. 

The  printers,  meantime,  unterrified,  had  fled 
to  Switzerland  or  Germany.  At  Geneva,  Cal- 
vin’s presses  ran  incessantly,  and  poured  forth  a 
full  tide  of  Bibles  and  Protestant  works.  They 
were  distributed  over  France  by  a band  of  de- 
voted colporteurs , who,  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
toil,  and  death,  wandered  through  the  by-ways 
of  their  native  land  selling  their  forbidden  wares. 
The  printers  boldly  defied  the  popes : the  press 
overthrew  the  political  power  of  Rome.  In  Stras- 
bourg, Mentz,  Antwerp,  and  Amsterdam  the  he- 
retical engine  still  kept  up  its  incessant  clamor. 
Of  Luther’s  catechism  one  hundred  thousand 
were  sold,  and  his  smallest  tracts  were  eagerly- 
seized  upon  by  the  booksellers  while  they  were 
yet  wet  from  the  press.  From  Antwerp,  long 
the  seat  of  a band  of  gifted  printers,  immense 
editions  of  the  Bible  and  the  New  Testament 
were  issued,  in  defiance  of  the  commands  of  the 
pope.  But  a dreadful  punishment  at  last  came 
upon  the  powerful  city.  It  fell  before  the  arms 
of  Philip  II.,  and  it’s  printing-presses  and  its 
printers  perished  with  its  industry  and  its  pros- 
perity. 

The  popes  now  made  reading  or  printing  the 
Bible  a political  offense.  Philip  II.  made  war 
upon  Holland  chiefly  to  destroy  its  press.  In 
1559  Paul  IV.  issued  an  Index  Expur gatorius, 
containing  a list  of  books  prohibited  by  the  Ro- 
man Church.  It  embraced  all  Bibles  printed  in 
the  modern  languages,  and  sixty-one  printers 
were  expressly  put  under  the  ban.  All  w-orks  is- 
sued from  their  presses  were  condemned.  Slow- 
ly, however,  the  printers  began  to  win  a series  of 
victories  over  the  popes.  The  whole  North  of 
Europe  insisted  upon  reading  the  Bible  freely. 
For  three  centuries  the  press  has  continued  to  as- 
sail its  ancient  adversary,  until,  at  length,  even 
Italy  and  Spain  have  yielded  to  its  assaults,  and 
the  printer  rules  and  labors  in  Florence  and  Mad- 
rid. In  Rome  alone  the  Bible  is  excluded  from 
the  school  and  the  family;  and  there,  with  the 
aid  of  French  arms,  the  Holy  Father  is  still  en- 
abled to  keep  up  a feeble  warfare  upon  the  active 
printers.  Yet  so  rapid  has  been  the  revolution 
that  it  is  not  many  years  since  the  prisons  of 
Bologna,  Faenza,  and  Naples  were  filled  with  po- 
litical offenders,  whose  chief  crime  was  that  they 
were  the  advocates  of  a free  press. 

The  attempt  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
therefore,  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  or  Cincinnati  is  only  a con- 
tinuation of  the  policy  that  led  the  popes  and 
their  adherents  to  bum  printers  alive  at  Paris  in 
the  sixteenth  centurv,  or  to  throw-  them  into  the 
dungeons  of  !(Ube  nineteenth. 


The  Roman  Catholics  can  not  complain  of  histo- 
ry. When  they  present  themselves  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  as  a political  party,  asking  for  the 
overthrow  of  a system  of  education  that  has  be- 
come a part  of  our  institutions — the  chief  securi- 
ity  of  our  government — they  must  expect  to  be 
judged  by  their  reputation  in  the  past.  They 
invite  criticism,  they  demand  scrutiny.  But  the 
historical  character  of  the  Italian  faction  in  the 
Romish  Church  is  so  bad  that  their  yoke  has  been 
thrown  off  in  every  Catholic  country  of  Europe. 
And  it  is  the  Italians  and  the  Jesuits  alone  who 
are  now  assailing  the  public  school  system  of 
America.  They  have  been  defeated  in  Spain, 
Italy,  Austria ; they  hope  for  success  in  the  elec- 
tions of  New  York. 

To  the  Italian  faction  in  the  Romish  Church 
may  be  traced  all  those  cruel  acts  that  have  cov- 
ered it  with  shame.  When  France  was  on  the 
verge  of  reform  the  popes  and  the  Italian  bishops 
interfered  and  filled  it  with  bloodshed.  When 
Italy  was  ready  to  purify  its  Church  Paul  III. 
founded  the  Inquisition,  and  exterminated  the 
liberal  Catholics.  At  the  Council  of  Trent  the 
Italian  bishops  forced  upon  reluctant  Germany 
and  France  the  policy  of  death  to  the  reformers. 
Of  their  falsehood  and  their  fraud  history  records 
endless  examples.  Yet  it  is  such  a faction,  cov- 
ered with  misdeeds  of  which  it  has  never  repent- 
ed, of  which  it  still  covertly  boasts,  that  asks  a 
free  government  to  aid  it  in  excluding  the  Bible 
from  the  school,  and  knowledge  from  the  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  many  liberal  Catholics  do 
not  share  in  that  dread  of  the  Bible  or  of  Prot- 
estant writers  professed  by  their  Italian  rulers. 
Germany,  and  even  France,  possess  many  able 
thinkers  w ho  are  not  afraid  of  a free  press.  But 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  seems 
at  present  united  in  its  assault  upon  the  public 
schools.  It  has  organized  itself  into  a political 
party ; it  proposes  to  demand  what  it  desires  at 
the  polls.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
struggle,  however  it  may  end,  the  attempt  to 
bring  religion  into  party  politics  w ill  come  wholly 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  To  every 
serious  thinker  this  must  seem  a most  unhappy 
event.  That  a foreign  sect,  ruled  by  an  Italian 
priest,  should  attempt  openly  to  control  the  elec- 
tions of  Cincinnati  or  New  York  is  almost  as 
unwise  as  it  was  for  the  Sorbonne  to  burn  print- 
ers, or  for  the  popes  to  decree  death  to  all  read- 
ers of  the  Bible.  We  may  trust  that  all  liberal 
Roman  Catholics  will  shrink  from  the  dangerous 
policy  of  their  ultramontane  leaders,  and  avoid 
that  contest  which  must  otherwise  follow  with 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  in  which  they 
have  found  a home. 


VARNISHING  DAY. 

“ Varxishixg  Day”  at  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Design,  of  which  we  give  a sketch  on 
page  292 — when  those  artists  whose  pictures 
have  been  accepted  by  the  Hanging  Committee 
are  permitted  to  touch  up  their  works  for  the  last 
time  before  the  Exhibition  opens — is  the  most 
trying  period  of  the  year  to  those  who  are  thus 
interested.  The  artist  has  been  informed  of 
the  acceptance  of  his  picture,  but  not  of  its  posi- 
tion on  the  walls — for  the  Hanging  Committee 
keep  their  secrets  well ; and,  if  a young  man,  or 
one  who  has  been  unfortunate  before,  he  enters 
the  building  on  Varnishing  Day  with  forebodings 
of  disappointment  in  his  heart,  hoping  against 
hope  to  find  that  his  work  has  been  appreciated 
and  awarded  a position  appropriate  to  its  merits. 
But  the  best  places  are  few,  and  even  very  de- 
sirable ones,  in  respect  to  light  and  “the  line,” 
are  not  as  numerous  as  they  ought  to  be ; and 
out  of  three  or  four  hundred  exhibitors  there 
must  be  many  disappointed  ones.  They  gen- 
erally take  their  revenge  in  hearty  abuse  of  the 
luckless  Hanging  Committee,  who  have  doubt- 
less done  the  best  they  could  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  who  always  perform  their  duty  with 
the  moral  certainty  of  offending  nine-tenths  of 
the  exhibitors.  It  is  after  all  a charity  to  an 
artist  to  hang  a bad  picture  in  a bad  position ; it 
gives  him  a chance  to  complain  that  they  have 
spoiled  it  in  the  hanging.  Some  of  our  would- 
be  Pre-Raphaelite  artists  harped  on  this  string 
so  long  and  so  loudly  that  one  year  the  Hanging 
Committee  gave  them  all  the  best  places  in  the 
galleries.  The  public  were  no  better  satisfied 
than  before,  and  the  discomfited  Pre-Raphael- 
ites had  nothing  to  say. 


FIGHTING  IN  CUBA. 

The  war  in  Cuba  still  continues,  with  varying 
success  on  either  side.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at 
the  true  state  of  affairs  in  the  island.  One  day 
we  have  the  Spaniards  claiming  that  the  revolu- 
tion is  morally  if  not  actually  subdued,  the  rebel 
armies  disbanded,  and  their  leaders  escaping  out 
of  the  country ; and  next  day  we  hear,  from  Cu- 
ban sources,  that  the  revolution  is  stronger  than 
ever,  that  the  Spaniards  have  been  defeated  and 
driven  back  at  every  point,  and  will  soon  be 
compelled  to  abandon  the  contest.  We  suspect 
both  stories  have  a basis  of  truth.  The  insurrec- 
tionary districts  of  Cuba  are  mountainous,  cov- 
ered with  forest,  destitute  of  good  roads,  and 
exceedingly  difficult  for  regular  military  opera- 
tions. The  only  war  possible  is  a desultory,  guer- 
rilla style  of  fighting,  in  which  the  insurgent  has 
always’  a great  advantage  over  the  regular  sol- 
dier. Such  a battle  as  the  one  represented  on 
page  293,  though  desperate  and  bloody,  has  no 
effect  on  the  ultimate  fortunes  of  the  war.  The 
insurgents  may  be.  driven  from  their  camp,  only 
to  gather  somewhere  else ; the  Spaniards  may  be 
repulsed,  only  to  fall  back  upon  their  own  lines, 
where  the  poorly-armed  and  ill-disciplined  in- 
surgents can  not  follow  them,  and  prepare  for  a 
renewal  of  the  attack.  This  sort  of  warfare  may 
I go  on  for  years. 


NICHOLAS  I.  OF  RUSSIA. 

Nicholas  I. , as  is  well  known,  being  but  the 
third  son  of  Paul  I.,  seemed  in  early  years  to 
have  no  chance  of  the  imperial  succession.  As 
Grand  Duke,  in  the  reign  of  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  army  and  the  study  of  military 
affairs.  The  mesalliance,  however,  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  the  testament  of  Alexander  I. , 
and  the  formal  renunciation  of  Constantine  him- 
self of  the  throne,  combined  to  raise  him  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  His  character,  nevertheless, 
was  well  known  before  he  came  to  the  crown. 
His  admiration  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  not  a 
secret ; and  those  who  remembered  Paul  I.  found 
in  him,  without  the  madness,  something  of  the 
imperious  tyrannical  nature  of  the  father.  As 
soon,  then,  as  he  assumed  the  crown,  he  envi- 
roned himself  in  an  atmosphere  of  terror.  Aft- 
er his  death  his  very  portrait  terrified  those  who 
had  known  him.  One  of  his  aids-de-camp,  two 
years  after  his  death,  at  an  evening  party,  during 
a discussion  in  which  he  wanted  to  take  part, 
turned  the  face  of  his  portrait  to  the  wall,  say- 
ing, * * I had  such  fear  of  the  original  in  my  life- 
time, that  the  copy  alone,  with  its  terrible  eyes, 
embarrasses  me.  ” 

The  relentless  fixity  of  the  dull,  cold,  searching 
eyes  of  Nicholas  was  both  terrible  and  strange ; 
he  counted  upon  it  as  a means  of  intimidation  ; 
and  when  he  used  it  on  his  subjects,  they  were  so 
fascinated  that  they  could  withhold  no  secret, 
and  were  often  paralyzed  with  terror.  Fore- 
bodings of  the  real  nature  of  his  character  created 
conspiracies  in  the  first  days  of  his  reign.  In 
suppressing  them  he  showed  that  he  had  a soul 
impervious  to  pity.  Among  the  conspirators 
condemned  to  be  hung  was  the  poet  Relieff : he 
was  taken  the  first  to  the  gibbet,  the  halter  was 
placed  round  his  neck,  he  was  launched  into 
space,  the  rope  broke,  and  he  fell  upon  the  scaf- 
fold. “Nobody  knows  how  to  do  any  thing  in 
Russia,”  he  said,  on  getting  up;  “they  can’t 
even  make  a rope  1”  In  such  a case  it  was  thought 
pardon  would  have  been  granted  to  the  poet; 
and  a messenger  was  dispatched  to  the  palace  to 
ask  for  the  Emperor’s  will.  He  heard  the  story. 
“Ah!  the  rope  broke!  Well,  what  effect  did 
this  contact  with  eternity  produce  on  the  spirit 
of  the  rebel?”  “He  has  a brave  spirit,  Sire.” 
“What  did  he  say?”  he  asked,  with  a frown. 
He  was  told.  ‘ ‘ Let  them  prove  to  him,  then, 
that  we  can  make  ropes  in  Russia.”  A great 
Polish  nobleman  was  condemned,  for  the  same 
conspiracy,  to  serve  for  life  as  a private  in  the 
army,  and  to  go  at  once  to  the  Caucasus.  Nich- 
olas wrote  with  his  own  hand  on  the  sentence, 
“On  foot.” 

One  morning,  as  the  Neva  was  breaking  up, 
the  Emperor  perceived  from  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  Winter  Palace  a crowd  watching  a man 
leaping  across  the  masses  of  floating  ice  on  the 
river  toward  the  opposite  bank.  He  called  his 
aid-de-camp.  “ Look  at  that  madman.  What 
courage!  Go,  learn  why  the  maniac  risks  his 
life  in  that  way.”  The  aid-de-camp  returned. 
“Sire,  he  is  a peasant,  who  has  made  a bet  of 
twenty-five  rubles  that  he  will  cross  the  Neva.” 
‘ ‘ Let  him  have  twenty-five  blows  with  a stick,  ” 
said  Nicholas ; “a  man  who  risks  his  life  for 
such  a wretched  sum  would  be  capable  of  any 
thing  for  money.  ” 

The  willfulness  of  his  despotic  nature  could 
not  endure  that  even  the  theodolite  and  spirit- 
level  should  point  to  any  conclusion  but  such  as 
he  chose  to  adopt.  When  the  engineers  had 
studied  the  plans  for  the  railway  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg to  Moscow,  they  were  laid  before  the 
Emperor,  and  he  was  asked  which  towns  he  gave 
preference  for  the  passage  of  the  line.  For  re- 
ply he  dipped  one  of  his  fingers  in  the  inkstand, 
and  drew  a straight  line  from  Moscow  to  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  map  of  Russia.  Engineers 
and  ministers  all  exclaimed  that  the  thing  was 
impossible;  that  the  railway  would  be  taken 
through  a desert.  Nicholas  smiled  disdainfully, 
and  turning  to  a courtier  present — known  for 
his  obsequiousness  to  the  imperial  will — asked 
if  he  would  undertake  the  task  of  carrying  out 
his  plans.  The  line  was  made  accordingly  in 
the  trace  of  this  ink -smudge  of  the  Emperor. 
Novgorod,  Twer,  and  other  most  important 
places  were  left  entirely  out  the  line  of  route ; 
the  road  was  laid  through  forests  and  morasses 
and  immense  solitudes:  it  cost  Russia  sixteen 
millions  of  English  pounds  sterling,  or  about 
£32,000  a mile. 

Some  weeks  after  the  gening  of  the  line,  a 
new  Turkish  embassador  came  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Nicholas  said  to  Prince  Mentschikoff — who  was 
noted  for  his  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  who  was  ac- 
cepted as  a sort  of  licensed  jester  by  the  Emper- 
or— “ What  can  we  show  him  to  astonish  him  ?” 
after  the  Turk  had  looked  at  every  thing  with 
Oriental  gravity  and  without  a sign  of  surprise. 
“ The  accounts  of  Ivleinmiehel,”  said  Meutschi- 
koff,  “for  the  Nicholas  Railway.” 

The  very  balls  of  the  palace  were  directed  in 
military  style  and  with  military  precision.  At 
the  one  end  of  the  hall  of  St.  George,  the  Em- 
peror, on  foot  and  in  a general’s  uniform,  stood 
erect  beneath  the  baldaquin,  decorated  with 
medals  of  the  imperial  orders,  towering  above 
the  dignitaries  of  the  court  and  the  diplomatic 
body  around  him.  At  a stroke  of  the  bow,  given 
by  the  chief  of  the  orchestra,  the  dances  were 
executed  one  after  the  other  with  a military 
precision.  Nicholas,  though  he  did  not  like 
balls,  assisted  at  those  of  his  court,  which  he 
wished  to  be  as  brilliant  as  possible,  but  it  was 
with  visible  bad  humor.  His  majesty  sulked 
generally,  and  spoke  no  word ; and  as  all  the  ar- 
istocracy, as  a rule,  fashioned  its  countenance 
after  that  of  its  sovereign,  the  gavety  of  these 
festivals  was  something  unimaginable.  But  nev- 
ertheless one  must  have  the  air  of  being  amused 
at  the  same  time ; such  was  the  rule  of  the  mas- 
ter, So,  what  with  affected  gavety  and  red  en- 


nui, these  imperial  balls  were  of  an  indescribable 
character. 

A fault  of  etiquette  was  a crime,  and  if  such 
was  committed  by  one  of  his  cliambetlains,  still 
deeper,  of  course,  was  its  hue.  The  story  of  the 
punishment  of  one  unfortunate  chamberlain  is 
still  remembered  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Emperor  was  talking  with  a foreign  em- 
bassador, when  a chamberlain  approached,  and 
invited  the  latter  to  “do  her  Imperial  Highness 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg  the  honor  of 
dancing  with  her  in  the  next  quadrille.”  The 
embassador  regarded  the  Emperor  with  astonish- 
ment, who  said,  “ Go  and  dance  with  my  daugh- 
ter; we  will  continue  our  conversation  after 
the  quadrille.”  As  soon  as  the  minister  had 
turned  his  back,  Nicholas  seized  the  chamberlain 
by  the  arm,  and  said,  “Animal!  stay  here.” 
The  unfortunate  courtier  seemed  turned  to  stone 
as  the  Emperor  went  on:  “Triple  blockhead! 
In  the  first  place,  you  might  have  chosen  another 
moment  for  performing  the  mission  of  my  daugh- 
ter. In  the  second  place,  you  gave  her  a wrong 
title.  She  is  not  her  Imperial  Highness  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg,  but  her  Impe- 
rial Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Nicolow- 
na.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  the  princess,  hear- 
est  thou,  who  does  her  partners  the  honor  to 
dance  with  them.”  “Pardon,  pardon,  Sire!” 
cried  the  chamberlain,  with  a piteous  mien. 
“No;  I will  be  without  pity  for  so  gross  a 
fault,”  said  Nicholas,  shaking  him  violently  by 
the  arm.  ‘ ‘ These  are  my  orders : after  the  lights 
are  out,  thou  shalt  remain  here  till  nine  o’clock 
to-moiTow  morning,  and  keep  on  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  crying  out,  Ja  dourak ! Ja 
dourak  ! I am  a brute ! I am  a brute ! " The 
unfortunate  chamberlain  carried  out  his  punish- 
ment with  the  most  religious  scrupulousness, 
such  was  his  terror  of  the  possible  results  of  dis- 
obedience. 

More  fortunate  was  a guest  of  the  palace, 
who,  though  a good  dancer,  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  down  as  he  danced  with  the  Empress,  and 
to  draw  her  with  him  in  his  fall.  As  the  unfor- 
tunate dancer  took  his  place  behind  the  chair  of 
the  Empress,  the  Emperor  walked  straight  up  to 
him  with  a severe  face,  and  took  him  by  the  col- 
lar. The  unhappy  man  wished  the  earth  would 
open  below  him  as  the  Emperor  dragged  him  oft'; 
he  took  him  only,  however,  to  a farther  corner 
of  the  room,  w here  stood  a porcelain  vase  w'ith 
powdered  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  it,  in  which 
Nicholas  invited  his  terrified  captive  to  rub  his 
feet.  


BEWARE  OF  LEAD  POISONS 

In  the  form  of  liquid  washes  for  the  complexion 
or  mineral  cosmetics  that  ruin  and  shorten  life. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  removing  impurity  from 
the  complexion,  and  that  is  by  removing  it  from 
the  blood.  This  desideratum  is  achieved  by 
taking  Stafford's  Iron  and  Sulphur  Pow- 
ders, one  element  of  which  infuses  new  life  into 
the  torpid  circulation,  while  the  other  separates 
from  thq  blood  the  infectious  principle  which 
causes  external  eruptions  and  discolorations,  and 
sends  them  to  the  surface  with  the  perspiration, 
whence  they  are  ejected  through  the  sieve -like 
structure  of  the  epidermis. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  1 Package,  12  Pow- 
ders, $1;  3 Packages,  $2  50.  Mailed  free. 
Money  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall  & Ruckel,  218 
Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


Inquire  Within.— The  mouth  is  like  a house  to  let. 
However  pretty  it  may  be  externally,  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  of  its  merits  until  you  have  seen  the  inside. 
If  behind  the  ruby  doors  there  are  plenty  of  pearl? 
white  fixtures,  you  will  exclaim  at  once,  “How beau- 
tifull”  To  impart  the  utmost  possible  brilliancy, 
there  is  nothing  like  fragrant  Sozodont.— [Com.  J 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples  on  the  Pace. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  of-  Grubs,  Pimply 
Eruptions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face, 
use  Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Depot, 
49  Bond  Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Drnggists. 

For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  “Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion."  The  only 
reliable  and  harmless  remedy  known  to  science.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold 
by  Druggists  every  where. 


THIRTY  YEARS  is  certainly  a long  enough  time  to 
prove  the  efficacy  of  any  medicine.,  and  that  the  PAIN 
KILLER  is  deserving  of  all  its  proprietors  claim  for  it 
is  amply  proved  bv  tne  unparalleled  popularity  it  has 
attained.  It  is  a SURE  and  EFFECTIVE  remedy.  It 
is  sold  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  and  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular  every  year.  Its  healing 
properties  have  been  fully  tested  all  over  the  world, 
and  it  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  prized. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  [May  7, 1870. 


A BAD  BOY.  — Why?  Did  he  inherit  it?  Is 
it  from  Original  Sin?  Was  it  from  association 
with  evil-disposed  persons  ? Whatever  the  cause,  it 
is  well  to  know  what  are  the  developments  of  the 
person,  on  phrenological  principles,  that  the  best 
means  may  be  adopted  by  which  to  correct,  improve, 
and  reform  the  boy.  It  is  also  well  for  adults.  Ex- 
aminations daily.  See  MavNo.  Purknologicai.  Jour- 
nal, 30  cents.  *S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


1 nrv  4 „ d>  C A per  Month  guaranteed.  Sure  pay. 
MUU  10  ©i-JU  Wages  paid  weekly  to  Agents 
every  where,  selling  our  Patent  Silver-Mould  White-  Wire 
Clothes  Lines.  Business  permanent.  For  full  partic- 
ulars, address  Wikf.  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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REMOVAL. 

S.  W.  GGEBY  & CO.  will  remove  to  southeast 
corner  of  34th  Street  ant'  Broadway,  1st  of  May. 
Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Teas, 
Wines,  Cigars,  and 

CHOICE  FAMILY  GROCERIES, 

Formerly  I.  & W.  (leery.  No.  719  Broadway, 

Established  in  1804.  New  York. 

The  selection  of  Choice  Teas  and  Old  Wines  has 
been  the  special  business  of  this  house  for  years. 

Constantly  on  hand,  a full  assortment  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  the  Grocery  Trade.  Catalogues  sent 
by  mail.  Orders  will  be  called  for  (in  the  city)  every 
morning,  if  desired. 

Goods  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


PROSTRATION  PLAYED  OUT. 


Violent  purgatives,  emetics,  salivants,  blistering, 
and  bleeding  nave  had  their  day. 

The  sick  can  no  longer  be  persuaded  that  the  best 
way  to  cure  them  is  to  destroy  the  little  strength  that 
disease  has  left  them. 

Dyspeptics,  instead  of  dosing  themselves  with  epsom 
salts,  aloes,  colocynth,  jalap,  and  other  powerful  ca- 
thartics, tone  their  digestive  organs  and  regulate  their 
bowels  with  Hostetter’s  Stomach  Bitters. 

Persons  of  bilious  habit,  instead  of  throwing  the 
whole  glandular  system  into  a state  of  morbid  irrita- 
tion with  mercurial  poison,  seek  relief,  and  find  it,  in 
the  operation  of  that  wholesome  vegetable  alterative 
upon  the  disordered  liver. 

Nervous  sufferers,  tremulous,  weak,  and  despondent, 
recruit  their  shattered  energies  with  a course  of  the 
great  invigorant,  and  bless  the  day  when  the  adulter- 
ated liqnors  of  commerce  were  superseded  by  a medi- 
cated stimulant  perfectly  efficient  and  entirely  harm- 
less. 

Travelers  by  land  and  sea  rejoice  in  the  possession 
of  an  agreeable  corrective,  which  protects  them  from 
the  evil  effects  of  malaria,  from  sea-sickness,  and  from 
the  disturbing  influences  of  changes  of  temperature 
and  change  of  water. 

The  weak  and  debilitated  feel  their  strength  retnrn 
and  their  spirits  revive  under  its  bracing,  appetizing, 
gently  exhilarating  action. 

It  is  the  only  stimulant  which  cautious  physicians 
can  conscientiously  recommend  to  ladies  in  delicate 
health,  or  to  the  aged  and  decrepid. 

There  is  not  a city,  town,  or  settlement  on  the 
American  continent  where  it  is  not  recognized  as  a 
household  remedy  and  a safeguard  againts  epidemics ; 
and,  in  short,  whenever  there  is  intelligence,  prudence, 
and  common-sense, 

HOSTETTER’S 

STOMACH  BITTERS 

is  pronounced  a standard  specific,  for  which,  in  the 
whole  range  of  pharmacy,  there  is  no  substitute  or 
equivalent. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 

The  reputation  of  the  NOV- 
ELTY JOB  PRINTING- 
PRESS  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, as  meeting  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a first -class 
press, with  which  to  “do  your 
own  printing ,”  and  as  being 
second  to  none  for  the  use  or 
general  Job  Printers.  Many 
printers  are  using  them,  and 
find  them  most  admirably 
adapted  for  job  work.  Many  young  men  have  bought 
them,  and  are  doing  all  the  printing  for  the  house 
which  employs  them,  thereby  materially  adding  to 
their  salaries.  Teaouers  and  Manufacturers  are 
finding  them  great  aids  to  their  business.  Principals 
of  Schools  are  finding  them  very  useful  assistants; 
and  boys  are  finding  them  a never-failing  source  of 
instruction,  pleasure,  and  profit.  Most  lads  of  fourteen, 
with  one  of  these  presses  aud  a few  dollars’  worth  of 
material,  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  all  the  print- 
ing for  their  father’s  business,  and  will  be  thereby 
gaining  instruction.  Prices  of  Presses.  $15, 
$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  descriptive  illustra- 
ted circular,  with  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  specimens  of  plain  and  colored  printing 
done  on  the  press,  and  specimen  sheets  of  types,  cuts, 
Ac.,  to  BEN  J.  O.  AVOOBS,  Manufacturer,  351 
Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  dealer  in  8very  descrip- 
tion of  printing  materials ; or  to  the  following  Agents : 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York ; 
KELLY,  HOWELL,  & LUDWIG,  917  Market  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ; A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Bttren 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Miss  LOUISA  M,  ALCOTTS  BOOKS. 


LITTLE  WOMEN,  2 vols. ; AN  OLD-FASHIONED 
GIRL,  and  HOSPITAL  SKETCHES,  in  four  volumes. 
Price  $1  50  per  volume.  These  books  are  having  an 
enormous  sale,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  volumes 
haviug  been  called  for.  What  is  the  reason  of  this 
great  success  ? It  is  because  they  are  fresh,  natural, 
vivacious,  and  appeal  to  the  heart  feelings  and  home 
feelings  of  all  classes.  The  Boys  and  Girls  to  tvhom 
the  author  introduces  us  are  the  actual  boys  and  girls 
of  every-day  life.  Speaking  of  “An  Old-Fashioned 
Girl,"  the  Sunday-School  Times  says : “ It  deserves  and 
should  have  a reading  in  the  homes  of  rich  and  poor 
all  over  the  land." 

These  books  may  he  had  of  all  booksellers,  or  will 
be  mailed,  postpaid,  by  the  publishers, 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS, 

BOSTON. 


BOOSEY’S  FIFTY-CENT  OPERAS  for 

the  piano-forte,  solo,  complete,  with  overture,  &c., 
48  to  80  pages,  fifty  cents  each Der  Freischutz,  Figa- 
ro, William  Tell,  Grand  Duchess,  Norma,  Crown  Dia- 
monds, Masanielo,  Domino  Noir,  Fidelio,  Sonnambula, 
Don  Pasquale,  Lucrezia,  Martha,  Zampa,  Robert  le  Di- 
able,  Don  Jttan,  Barber  of  Seville,  Crispino,  Ballo  in 
Maschera,  Trovatore,  Traviata,  Ac.  To  be  had  of  all 
music  ana  book  sellers.  Catalogues  free. 

BOOSEY  & CO.,  No.  4 Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
Removed  from  644  Broadway. 


REMEDY  FOR  PIMPLES. 

To  all  who  desire  it  the  undersigned  will  mail  (free), 
on  receipt  of  Cc.  stamp,  the  recipe  and  full  directions 
for  preparing  aud  using  a Genuine  Vegetable  Balm  that 
will  immediately  remove  Pimples , Preckles,  Blotches, 
Tan,  Black-Worms,  and  all  eruptions  and  impurities  of 
the  skin,  leaving  the  same  clear,  with  a healthy  glow. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  producing  a 
growth  of  hair  on  a bald  head  or  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  be  obtaiued  by  retnrn  mail,  by  ad- 
dressing F.  W.  TRUER,  Chemist, 

113  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  JAPANESE  CORN  FILE  removes  corns  with- 
out pain.  Price  25c.  Sold  at  all  drug  and  shoe  stores. 
Trade  supplied  and  samples  mailed  free  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  Japanese  Corn  File  Co.,  34  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 

£»nnn  AGENTS  WANTED.— Samples  sent 
wUUU  free,  with  terms  to  clear  from  $5  to  $10 
per  day.  Two  entirely  new  articles,  salable  as  flour. 
Address  N.  H.  WHITE,  Newark,  N.  J. 


QTEEL  SHIRT  COLLAR,  superbly  enameled  white 
O (English),  60c. ; Amcr\cenrSnwc.'WMteJ$l.  Mailed 
on  receipt  of  price.  HENTCP  QJJY,  |5i’  gd‘9sa|u  St. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide)— 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  ana  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those 
of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $260 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’ 
and  ladies' sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen. — V.  V.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction— A.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them. — Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 


TO  CLUBS— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  bv 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  Ac  CO.,  No.  335  Broadivay,  New  York. 


L T.  STEWART  & CO. 

are'  offering, 

IN  ALL  THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS 

of  their 

RETAIL  ESTABLISHMENT, 
UNUSUAL  ATTRACTIONS 

IN  PRICE,  QUALITY, 

AND  STYLES  OF  GOODS, 

JUST  RECEIVED  PER  LATE  STEAMERS, 

as  well  as  from  the  recent  large  anction  sales, 

To  which  they  respectfully  request  the  attention 
of  their  customers  and  the  public. 


BROADWAY,  4TH  AVE.,  9TH  AND 
10TH  STREETS. 


NOW  OPEN. 

Novelties  for 

THE  SPRING  SEASON, 

in 

FRENCH  TRIMMINGS, 

(ECUMENICAL  SATIN  TRIMMINGS, 
CREPE  DE  CIIENE  FRINGES, 

FEATHER  AND  QUILL  FRINGES, 
MOSS  TRIMMINGS  IN  ALL  COLORS, 
CROCHET  GIMP,  FRINGES,  AND  LOOPS. 

Also, 

FRENCH  FLOWERS  AND  RIBBONS, 

STRAW  GOODS,  LACES, 

ILLUSIONS,  CREPES, 

SATINS,  AND  VELVETS. 
Fresh  Arrivals  by  nearly  every  Steamer. 
POPULAR  PRIORS. 

FREDERICK  LOESER, 

279  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

N.  B— Any  of  the  above  goods  will  be  seut  by  ex- 
press, C.O.D.,  to  parties  residing  at  a distance,  and  the 
same  care  bestowed  in  selection  as  if  they  were  pres- 
ent at  our  counter. 


A GREAT  OFFER. 

HORACE  WATERS,  No.  4S1  Broadway,  N.Y., 
Will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELO- 
DEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  at 
extremely  low  price*  for  t'a*li  during 
tills  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  monthly 
until  paid ; the  same  to  let,  and  rent  money  applied 
if  purchased.  Chickering  Pianos  are  included  in  the 
above  offer. 


Star-spangled  banner. -a large 

40-column  paper,  Ledger  size,  illustrated.  Devoted 
to  Sketches,  Poetry,  Wit,  Humor,  genuine  Fun,  Non- 
sense (of  a sensible  kind),  and  to  the  exposure  of 
Swindling,  Humbugs,  <ftc.  Only  75  cents  a year,  aud 
a superb  engraving,  “Evangeline,”  by  2 feet, 
gratis.  30,000  circulation.  Motley  refunded  to  all  who 
ask  it.  It.  is  wide-awake,  fearless,  truthful.  Try  it 
now.  75  Cts.  a year.  Specimens  FREE. 
Address  BANNER,"  Hiusdale,  N.  H. 


WANTED  — Agents  to  sell  a thoroughly  good  do- 
mestic article,  wanted  in  every  family.  No  com- 
petition. Exclusive  territory  given.  Business  very 
pleasant.  Agents  have  sold  3 doz.,  netting  $30  profit 
per  day.  One  sold  350  in  a small  town,  another  1000  in 
5 towns,  another  31  in  calling  on  33  families.  Cost  of 
outfit,  $3.  No  danger  of  imposition.  Best  of  references 
given.  Send  for  circular,  to  102  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  LITTLEFIELD  & DAME. 


Country  Newspapers,  Dollar  Stores, 

or  Gift  Enterprises,  who  wish  a Premium  Picture,  we 
offer  choice  of  several  Steel-plateEngravings  by  French 
artists.  Will  furnish  the  pictures  or  sell  the"  plate  at 
a bargain.  HASKINS  & CO.,  36  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

DIABETIC  FLOUR. 

Prepared  Flour  of  Bran,  for  making 
a,,d  Dyspeptic. 

' w.  SHEDDEN,  Pharmacist, 
363  Bowery,  Corner  4th  St.,  New  York. 

1 V V (Z  \ D -HpW  MADE  FROM  CIDL-, 
lltiillil It*  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

<S£Onn  Per  Mmith  guaranteed.  Agents  wan 

in  eveiw  County  in  the  U.  8., 'to  sell  Buc^.  = 
Burglar  Alarm.  Price  $5.  Sells  on  sight.  Address 
G.  IL  BECKER  & CO.,  482  North  3d  St.,  Philad’a,  Pa. 


Agents  wanted-samples  free— $30  to 

$60  per  week  guaranteed  to  either  sex.  Goods  new, 
and  as  staple  as  flour.  Send  6c.  for  return  postage. 

D.  S.  LININQTON,  88  South  Halsted  8t.,  Chicago. 


$20 


A DAY!  Business  new.  For  circulars  and  sam- 
ples, address  J. C.RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford.Me. 


PAYNE’S  IMPROVED,  or  THE  COMMON-SENSE 


The  above  cut  represents  an  improved  apparatus  f< 


be  preserved,  with  one-fourth  the  labor  and  l 

ally  required  b v any  other  process.  The  fruits  retain 
all  their  Solidity,  Flavor  & Beauty,  requiring 
no  sugar, unless  preferred.  As  a practical  t ruit-packer, 
the  inventor  speaks  advisedly.  When  perfect  jars  are 
used  (those  represented  in  the  cut,  with  Mason’s 
Union  and  Standard,  are  regarded  by  him  as  among 
the  best) , and  our  directions  followed,  success  is  guar- 
anteed ! ,o»  Price  of  Preservers  i— Single  pipe,  $3; 
ro  pipes,  $4;  four  pipes,  $5;  six  pipes,  $6. 

Liberal  arrangements  made  with  the  trade  and 
,jod  canvassers.  For  pa  " 

’vtt.t.taMS  & CHAS1 


FOR  EUROPEAN  TRAVELERS. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  TIIE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  8yria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1869.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge. 
Revised  Edition:  Eighth  Year.  Large  12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  Assisted 
bv  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$1  50. 

Pubi.ibued  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

tv  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  he  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 
Taking  the  Oath.  212  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York. 

“DETTER  THAN  GOLD ” is  the  NEW 

-D  “GOLDEN  PEN.”  Absolutelv  non-corrosive 
— indestructible.  Single  pens,  often  last,  in  constant 
use,  six  months.  Equal  to  Gold.  Made  from  new  met- 
al. Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Agents,  Peddlers, 
&c.,  clear  $30  a week  with  them.  Neatly  put  up,  12  in 
a box  Price  only  25  cents ; 12  boxes,  $2  00,  postpaid. 
Address  the  sole  proprietors, 

GOLDEN  PEN  CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, <fcc.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  <ec.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


I'OWLE’S  RILE  AND  HI  AIOR  CURE. 

Warranted  a perfect  CURE  for  all  kinds  of  PILES, 
LEPROSY,  SCROFULA,  SALT-RHEUM,  DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH,  and  all  diseases  of  the  SKIN  and 
BLOOD.  Entirely  vegetable.  In  case  of  failure, 
please  send  and  get  your  money.  No  failures  for  12 
years.  Over  16,000  Certificates  on  hand  H.  D. 
EOAVLE,  Cliemimt,  Boston.  Sold  every  where. 
$1  a Bottle.  Send  for  Circulars. 

FOR  FAMILY  USE— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Every  thing.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
ple stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
Si  \<  II1NK  < <>..  r.:,t)il  ,,,  IT.-,  Broadway,  N.  Y 


BIG 


PROFITS  to  Agents  on  a new  Illustra- 
ted Book.  Send  stamp  for  circulars. 

J.  B.  BURR  & CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Address  L.  STEBBINS,  Hartford,  Ct. 


A DAY ! 40  new  articles  for  Agents. 

9 Samples  seut  free.  H.  B.  SHAW , Alfred,  Me. 


$60  • 


\\J  I».  WILSON  Ac  CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  fur- 
VI  i uish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  H eekly  and  Bazar. 


IIRPER’S  PERIDDICiLS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED. -The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest  The  best  artists  In  the  country  ure 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prom pt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

In  No.  673,  for  November  20,  was  commenced  the 
new  story  “ MAN  AND  WIFE,”  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
the  Author  of  "The  Woman  in  White,"  " No  Name," 
"Armadale,"  and  "The  Moonstone.”  Subscribers  re- 
mitting $4  00  for  each  single  subscription  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  Weekly  from  the  commencement  of 
this  story  to  the  close  of  1870. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
per’s Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life.— AT.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, aud  is  recognized  as  the  best  aud  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  Without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

In  the  Number  for  April  10  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram,”  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  bv 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,"  “ The  Dodge  Club,*’ 
&c.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— A.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  notin  this  country  alone, 
but  in  the  English  language.— The  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  May  Number  completes  the  Fortieth  Vol.  of  Har- 
per's Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
that  of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  Am  er- 
ica—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely  illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics ; and  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper’s  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Pitblisners  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the'  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

Th^Publishers  feel  themselves  warranted  in  asking 
and  anticipating  for  the  future  a continuance  of  the 
favor  which  has  been  accorded  to  their  enterprise  in 
the  past. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
SAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  and  Harper's 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
witli  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  <fc  Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Maoazine.— Whole  Page,  $250  ; Half  Page, 
$125 : Quarter  Paue,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Hamper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  iUltNIk  SHfliGiHEHS,  New  Torfc. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


ADDING  MACHINE. 


SELTZER 


PRANG’S  CHROMOS 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


ROMAN  CATHOLICS  DISGRACING  THEMSELVES. 

“ Miss  Edith  O’Gorman,  the  well-known  lecturer,  suffered  severe  violence  at  the  hands  of 
a furious  mob  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  on  Friday  evening,  April  15.  Madison  is  the  seat  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Convent  in  which  Miss  O’Gorman  first  connected  herself  with  the  sisterhood  as 
a nun.  Miss  O’Gorman  has  renounced  the  faith,  and  now  lectures  on  her  experience  while  a 
nun.  On  Friday  evening  she  delivered  a lecture  entitled  ‘The  liomish  Priesthood.’  A great 
crowd  gathered  outside  the  hall,  and  though  no  disturbance  was  made  during  the  lecture,  at  its 
conclusion,  when  Miss  O’Gorman  was  passing  from  the  hall  to  the  carriage  in  waiting,  an  as- 
sault was  made  upon  her.  The  crowd  yelled  madly,  and  were  about  to  tear  the  lecturer  from 
her  carriage  and  escort.  Curses,  disgraceful  language,  and  all  kinds  of  abuse  found  authors  in 
the  mob  and  an  objective  point  in  Miss  O’Gorman.  A pistol  was  discharged  as  the  carriage 
rolled  off,  but  the  shot  passed  over  her  head,  leaving  her  unharmed.  As  the  lecturer  was  borne 
to  the  Methodist  parsonage  the  mob  surrounded  the  house,  and  again  would  have  assaulted  her 
if  a body-guard  of  Drew  Seminary  students  had  not  prevented.  The  leaders  of  the  mob  are 
known.” — The  N.  Y.  Sun. 


BISHOP  <&  REIN, 

JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York, 
offer  for  bale 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

aud  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  theprincipal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  A Co.  (watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspnr  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


Woodward’s  National  Architect. 

• cm  1 1000  Working  Drawings, 

TWELVE  DOLLARS,  Postpaid. 


,Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Publisher, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 
Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  of 
all  books  on  Architecture  mailed 
free. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

nr~  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  Ibr  MAY,  1870. 

“The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world A*.  Y. 

Observer. 


ROMAN 

SASHES,  SCARFS,  AND  TIES, 

GENUINE  GOODS, 


For  SALE,  at  $3  per  acre  aud  upward  for  cash,  or  on  credit  by  the  Iowa  Railroad  Land  Co. 

Railroads  already  built  through  the  Lands,  and  on  all  sides  of  them.  Great  inducements  to  settlers. 
Send  for  our  free  Pamphlet.  It  gives  prices,  terras,  location : tells  who  should  come  West,  what  they  should 
bring,  what  it  will  cost ; gives  plans  and  elevations  of  IS  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses,  which  the 
Company  furnish  at  from  $250  to  $4000,  ready  to  set  up.  Maps  sent  if  desired.  Address 

W.  W.  WALKER,  Vice-President, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  Rev.  JOHN  SCUDDER,  M.D., 
Thirty-six  Years  Missionary  in  India.  By  Rev.  J. 
B.  W ateriutr y , D.D.  With  Portraits  of  Dr.  Scud- 
der  and  Wife.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

BAFFLED ; or,  Michael  Brand’s  Wrong.  A Novel. 
By  Julia  Goddard,  Author  of  “Joyce  Dormer’s 
Story,"  “ The  Search  for  the  Grai,"  Ac.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  An  Old  Bot. 
New  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ar- 
thur Hughes  and  Sidney  Prior  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents.  _ 

SELF-HELP;  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Con- 
duct, and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Life  of  the  Stephensons,"  “Historv 
of  the  Huguenots,"  Ac.  A Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of  the 
Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
16mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

DEBENHAM’S  VOW.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “Barbara’s  History,"  “Half  a 
Million  of  Money,"  “Miss  Cnrew,*’  Ac!,  Ac.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 


#Tlie  Perfect  Street  and  Depot 
Lamp. — The  Lamp  offered  by  this  Com- 
pany has  been  brought  to  a degree  of  Per- 
fection not  equaled  by  any  other  Lamp 
in  the  market.  It  is  the  Cheapest,  Hand- 
somest, Most  Durable,  Most  Dijlicult  to  In- 
jure and  Most  Easy  to  Repair,  Most  Easily 
Lighted,  and  Most  Economical  Street  Lamp 
used  in  the  world  in  every  respect.  IN 
USE  IN  OVER  300  TOWNS  AND  CIT- 
IES. Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  and 
Price-Lists. 

THE  HEATH  6c  SMITH  M’F’G  CO., 
Portland,  Conn. 

Salesrooms:  44  MURRAY  STREET,  New  York 
City;  52  RANDOLPH  STREET,  Chicago,  111. 

Agents  : KEEN  A HAGERT Y,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
CHAS.  E.  ADAMS,  20  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


In  the  first  year  of  its  introduc- 
tion has  made  itself  an  established  success.  In  accu- 
racy—mechanical— its  labor-saving  qualities  are  seen 
at  a glance.  A child  can  operate  it.  Lumber  yards 
find  it  indispensable  in  tallying.  Guaranteed  to  do 
all  claimed  for  it.  Price  $8  and  $10.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  price,  or  by  express,  C.  O.  D.  Circulars,  containing 
full  description  and  testimonials,  sent  on  application. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  city  and  county.  Address 
E.  P.  DUTTON  A CO.,  713  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


UNION  ADAMS  & CO. 


637  BROADWAY. 


J AAA  Now  in  Use!  Geo.  A.  Prince 
/|  k J III  J I & Co.’s  ORGANS  and 
L II  ||  II  ] MELODEONS  will  be 
X’(_yaV/  \J  \J  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  reached  by  Ex- 
ress  (where  they  have  no  Agent),  free  of  charge, 
n receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  A CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  A CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  PARLOR 

AsL  -ft  AIR  TARGET  PISTOL, 

Pal.,  June  1,  1869. 

N o dirt,  dust,  nor  dau- 
BM  ger ; uses  compressed  air.  No  cost  for  ammu- 
fivinBh  nition;  from  one  charging  it  shoots  from  five 
|»  to  ten  shots,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  accu- 
rate  as  any  pistol.  A great  favorite  with  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  for  practice  and  amusement. 
Price  $3  50.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and 
$1  35  for  postage,  or  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  and  charges. 
Agents  Wanted.  P.  C.  GODFREY, 

119  Nassau  St.,  Room  4,  New  York. 


Ladies  Desire  what  Men  Admire, 

And  this  little  thing  is  beauty.  What  do  we  say  is 
beantiful  ? A transparent  complexion  and  a luxuriant 
head  of  hair.  What  will  produce  these  t Hagan’s  Mag- 
nolia Balm  will  make  auy  lady  of  thirty  appear  but 
twenty ; and  Lyon’s  Katbairon  will  keep  every  hair  in 
its  place,  and  make  it  grow  like  the  April  grass.  It 
prevents  the  hair  from  turning  gray,  eradicates  Dan- 
druff, and  is  the  finest  Hair  Dressing  in  the  world,  and 
at  only  half  ordinary  cost.  If  you  want  to  get  rid  of 
Sallowness,  Pimples,  Ring-marks,  Moth  Patches,  Ac., 
don’t  forget  the  Magnolia  Balm,  ladies. 


fessor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  In  Three  Vols.  Vol.  III.  just 
ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  vol. 

A BRAVE  LADY.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,”  Ac.  With  Illustrations,  8vo,  Paper, 
$1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  50. 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL, 
and  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE.  By  Rev! 
John  M’Cliktock,  D.D.,  aud  James  Strong,  S.T.D. 
With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  about  Six  Volumes,  Royal  Svo,  of  about 
One  Thousand  Pages  each.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III., 
comprising  the  Letters  A to  G,  are  now  ready.  The 
remaining  Volumes  are  in  progress.  Price,  per  Vol- 
ume, Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep,  $6  00;  Half  Morocco, 
$8  00.  _ 

SKETCHES  OF  CREATION : a Popular  View  of 
some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  the  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  To- 
gether with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Sci- 
ence respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  and  the 
Ultimate  Destiny  of  the'Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winciikll,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, Zoology,  and  Botany  in  ,the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 
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THE  RICHMOND  CALAMITY. 

Tun  country  was  shocked  last  week  by  the 
news  of  a dreadful  disaster,  in  which  more  than 
fifty  people  were  instantly  killed,  and  more  than 
a hundred  wounded,  many  of  them  so  seriously 
that,  even  if  their  life  should  be  spared,  they  will 
bear  the  effects  of  their  injuries  to  the  grave. 
The  circsmstances  of  this  calamity  remove  it 
from  the  catalogue  of  ordinary  disasters.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  railway  accidents,  by  col- 
lision, by  the  breaking  of  rails,  by  the  misplace- 
ment of  switches — to  boiler  accidents  in  factories 
and  on  steamboats — to  fires  in  hotels  and  tene- 
ment-houses, that  we  have  come  to  regard  these 
almost  as  visitations  of  Providence,  or  as  the  re- 
sult of  chances  against  which  no  foresight  could 
provide.  But  the  calamity  at  Richmond  occurred 
in  a public  building,  the  Capitol  of  the  State, 
where  the  Legislature  met  and  several  courts 
held  their  sessions.  It  was  often  densely  crowd- 
ed, and  on  these  occasions  the  life  and  safety  of 
hundreds  of  people  depended  on  its  strength. 

On  Wednesday,  April  27,  the  court-room  in 
the  second  story  of  the  Capitol  was  packed  with 
an  immense  audience  to  hear  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Mayoralty  case.  This 
room  was  constructed  in  a most  extraordinary 
manner.  A few  years  ago,  when  it  became 
necessary  to  have  additional  offices  in  the  Capi- 
tol, a floor  was  thrown  across  the  very  high  hall 
in  which  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  met, 
thus  making  two  stories  instead  of  one.  In  do- 
ing this  the  architect,  instead  of  inserting  the 
floor-beams  in  the  walls,  rested  them  upon  a 
slight  ledge,  or  offset,  projecting  about  four 
inches  from  the  wall.  This  frail  ledge  was 
made  to  support  timbers  measuring  two  feet  by 


ten  inches,  assisted  by  a row  of  pillars  in  the 
hall  below.  This  arrangement  was  probably 
sufficient  to  resist  ordinary  pressure ; but  a few 
years  ago,  in  order  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  Hall  of  Delegates,  these  pillars  were  re- 
moved, under  the  direction  of  an  incompetent 
architect,  leaving  the  beams  without  any  central 
support  whatever,  and  further  weakened  by  the 
mortices  in  which  the  pillars  had  been  fastened. 
The  flooring  immediately  commenced  sagging, 
and  for  several  years,  says  a Richmond  paper,  it 
‘ ‘ had  been  concave  to  an  extent  that  w as  alarm- 
ing ; but  familiarity  had,  as  usual,  removed  the 
doubts  of  its  safety.” 

In  this  frightful  man-trap  hundreds  of  people 
were  packed  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  above. 
The  bells  had  just  struck  the  hour  of  eleven. 
The  clerk  of  the  court  had  just  entered,  and 
placed  his  books  on  the  table.  One  judge  was 
in  his  seat,  his  associates  being  still  in  the  con- 
ference-room. The  counsel,  the  reporters,  were 
in  their  places,  and  the  spectators  were  engaged 
in  pleasant  conversation.  All  at  once,  without 
a moment’s  warning,  the  large  girder  under  the 
partition  between  the  clerk’s  office  and  the  court- 
room snapped  in  twain,  and  the  floor,  yielding  to 
the  pressure,  began  to  bend  downward,  loosen- 
ing the  supports  of  the  crowded  gallery,  which 
was  wrenched  away  from  the  wall  and  precipi- 
tated into  the  centre  of  the  court-room.  The 
floor  was  crushed  through  as  if  it  had  been  glass, 
and,  with  its  mass  of  human  beings,  fell  into  the 
Hall  of  Delegates,  a cloud  of  dust  rising  like 
smoke  from  the  ruin.  The  scene  was  terrible. 
Through  the  cloud  of  dust  and  plaster  that  ob- 
scured the  atmosphere,  the  horror-stricken  sur- 
vivors could  discern  nothing  but  a confused  mass 
of  dead  and  wounded  flung  together  on  the  floor, 


while  cries  and  groans  arose  that  none  who  heard 
will  ever  forget. 

The  annexed  diagram  shows  the  interior  of 
the  court-room,  and  will  aid  materially  in  under- 
standing the  catastrophe. 


A.  Girder  which  gave  way ; the  joists  reached  from 
this  to  the  girders  E,  E,  which  stood.  The  joists  were 
tenoned  into  the  large  girder  A ; and,  of  course,  when 
that  fell,  the  joists  all  pulled  out  right  and  left  from 
the  girders  E,  E,  and  the  crowd  was  all  thrown  to  the 
centre.  The  reporters  and  lawyers,  who  were  seated 
close  to  the  railing,  just  far  enough  to  be  clear  of  the 
safe  point— say  about  R,  R,  R— and  facing  the  railing, 
fell  backward. 

B.  Railing  around  the  judges’  seat. 

C.  Steps  leading  to  the  gallery,  the  marks  of  which 
on  the  wall  are  shown  in  the  large  sketch  on  page  312. 
The  gallery  toppled  over,  and  fell  on  the  crowd  below. 

D.  Doors. 

DD.  Door  to  conference-room. 

F.  Mantle-piece,  to  which  a man  clung  for  a long 
time  before  he  could  be  rescued. 

tV,  W.  Windows.  People  also  clung  to  these  over 
the  chasm. 

Immediately  after  the  catastrophe  the  surviv- 
ors set  about  the  work  of  rescuing  those  who 


were  buried  beneath  the  ruins,  and  whose  groans 
and  cries  for  help  were  pitiful  to  hear.  The  fire- 
men were  called  out  by  the  fire-alarm,  and  ren- 
dered most  valuable  assistance  in  this  work. 
Ladders  w ere  raised  to  the  windows  of  the  Hall 
of  Delegates,  and,  as  fast  as  they  were  recovered, 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded  were  passed 
out  through  the  windows  and  brought  down  by 
the  firemen,  in  the  manner  shown  in  our  illus 
tration  on  page  313. 

Most  of  them  were  placed  under  the  trees  in 
the  square  for  recognition  or  surgical  attend- 
ance. The  whole  city  wore  an  aspect  of  mourn- 
ing, and  business  was  every  where  suspended. 

It  was  several  hours  before  the  number  of  dead 
and  wounded  could  be  ascertained  ; but  at  length 
the  ruins  were  cleared  away,  and  it  was  found 
that  sixty  persons  were  killed  and  nearly  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  wounded.  Providentially  the 
Hall  of  Delegates  was  nearly  empty,  or  the  loss 
of  life  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it 
was.  The  greater  number  of  those  who  went 
down  with  the  floor  were  uninjured,  most  of  ti  e 
casualties  having  been  among  those  who  were 
caught  by  the  falling  gallery,  and  those  who  were 
in  the  hall  below'.  It  is  sad  to  know  that  many 
who  escaped  death  and  even  wounds  by  the  fall- 
ing timbers,  were  suffocated  by  the  clouds  of 
dust  that  rose  from  the  crumbling  plastering. 
When  the  dead  bodies  were  brought  out  and  ex- 
posed on  the  square,  scarcely  one  of  them  could 
be  recognized,  so  fearfully  disfigured  were  they  : 
and  the  broken  hearted  wives,  sisters,  and  mo- 
thers of  several  even  failed,  in  some  instances,  to 
recognize  the  victims.  The  faces  of  all  the  dead 
were  fearfully  swollen  and  blackened,  it  is  sup- 
posed from  suffocation;  and  about  the  mouth 
and  lips  w as  a sort  of  coagulated  froth,  tinctured 
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with  blood,  which  was  hardened  and  stiffened 
with  dust.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Brock,  re- 
porter of  the  Enquirer , it  is  said  his  wife  failed 
to  recognize  him;  and  a brother  reporter  only 
discovered  his  identity  by  searching  his  pockets. 

Among  the  prominent  persons  killed  were  Mr. 
P.  H.  Aylett,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Rich- 
mond bar,  and  Assistant  Attorney-General  for 
the  Confederate  States  until  Lee’s  surrender;  Mr. 
E.  M.  Schofield,  a brother  of  Major-General 
Schofield,  and  an  officer  in  the  Union  army 
during  the  war ; Mr.  J.  W.  D.  Bland  (colored), 
a member  of  the  Virginia  State  Senate ; General 
Thomas  H.  Wilcox,  a Major-General  in  the 
Confederate  army ; and  Dr.  J.  B.  Brock,  a re- 
porter of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner. 
Among  the  seriously  wounded  was  ex-Governor 
Wells. 

Some  very  remarkable  escapes  are  related  of 
some  of  the  survivors.  Mr.  D.  B.  White,  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  fell  through  the  floor 
with  the  rest,  and  did  not  receive  a scratch.  He 
did  not  leave  the  spot,  but,  despite  the  suffocating 
dust,  remained  and  worked  vigorously  to  get  out 
the  wounded  and  dead.  Mayor  Kelly,  of  F red- 
ericksburg,  was  conversing  with  Mr.  Aylett 
when  the  crash  began,  and  says  Mr.  Aylett 
was  killed  by  a beam  from  the  gallery.  The 
larger  number  of  deaths,  as  already  stated,  oc- 
curred among  those  persons  who  were  standing 
under  the  gallery.  Dr.  Brock  was  just  in  reach 
of  it,  sitting  at  his  table  writing,  when  the  same 
beam  that  killed  Mr.  Aylett  struck  him.  A 
member  of  the  Legislature  describes  his  fall  as 
follows : 

“ I heard  a low,  rumbling  sound,  and  felt  myself 
sinking  rapidly.  I was  facing  the  gallery,  and  saw  it 
falling  toward  me.  Fortunately  it  did  not  reach  me. 
I saw  the  men  scrambling  over  each  other  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  heard  what  seemed  to  be  one  unearthly  yell 
of  agony.  Then  came  the  crash,  and  I sank  into 
darkness.  I found  myself  nnder  a mass  of  rubbish, 
with  a dead  body  over  me,  a wounded  man  nnder  me, 
and  another  at  my  side.  The  poor  fellow  under  me 
said : ‘ Oh  me  1 but  if  I could  only  fear  God  always  as 
I do  now  1 How  wicked  I have  been  all  my  days  1 O 
God,  forgive  me  1 Spare  me,  and  I will  be  a true  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  1’  The  man  at  my  side  exclaimed : 
* O death,  where  is  thy  sting  1 O grave,  where  is  thy 
•victory!’  I heard  a number  of  cries  all  about  me; 
some  were  speaking  about  their  wives,  others  of  their 
childreu,  while  others  were  begging  for  air.  I believe 
many  of  them  died  from  suffocation,  for,  although  but 
little  hurt  myself,  I should  have  died  from  suffocation 
if  I had  not  beeu  removed  when  I was.” 

On  the  day  following  the  catastrophe  many  of 
the  dead  were  buried,  aud  the  day  was  devoted 
by  the  whole  city  to  mourning,  humiliation,  and 
prayer. 

In  the  general  view  of  the  city  of  Richmond, 
on  the  preceding  page,  the  position  of  the  Capitol 
is  seen.  It  is  the  large  building  a little  to  the 
left  of  the  centre,  with  columns  on  the  front. 
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OUR  BARBARISM. 

THE  sad  catastrophe  at  Richmond  should 
impress  upon  us  the  fact  of  the  wanton 
exposure  of  human  life  in  most  of  our  public 
halls.  It  is  a singular  streak  of  barbarism  in 
our  civilization,  that  we  submit  so  patiently  not 
only  to  the  wholly  unnecessary  but  the  very 
perilous  insecurity  and  ill  ventilation  of  such 
rooms.  We  speak  from  personal  knowledge 
of  many  of  the  finest  halls  in  the  older  part  of 
the  country,  in  saying  that  there  is  scarcely 
one  which  would  not  prove  to  be  a trap  in  an 
emergency.  They  are  generally  upon  the  sec- 
ond, some  of  the  finest  upon  the  third,  floor  of 
the  building.  The  access  to  them  is  by  totally 
inadequate  staircases  and  halls,  and  the  build- 
ings are  in  no  proper  sense  fire-proof.  The 
great  Music  Hall  in  Boston  has  two  ranges  of 
galleries,  and  the  only  passage  from  the  hall 
is  through  a narrow  corridor  u;  on  each  side, 
ending  in  narrow  and  winding  stairways.  The 
building  is,  however,  used  for  no  other  pur- 
poses than  those  of  the  hall,  and  the  exposure 
is  necessarily  less  than  when  the  lower  stories 
are  occupied  by  shops  of  various  kinds. 

Tweddle  Hall  in  Albany  is  upon  the  third- 
floor  of  a building  occupied  by  all  kinds  of  offi- 
ces and  shops ; and,  should  a panic  arise,  es- 
cape would  be  impossible.  And  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  panic  is  due  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  difficulty  of  egress.  The  handsome 
Corinthian  Hall  in  Rochester  is  obnoxious  to 
the  same  censure.  Two  narrow  stairways 
bring  the  audience  together  in  a narrow  pas- 
sage below,  with  yet  another  staircase  before 
the  street  is  reached.  In  New  Haven  the  Mu- 
sic Hall,  a brilliant  and  spacious  room,  is  in- 
geniously perilous  in  the  same  way.  It  can 
hold,  perhaps,  two  thousand  or  twenty-five 
hundred  people  upon  the  floor  and  in  the  gal- 
leries. They  must  all  descend  together  to  the 
end  of  a long  narrow  passage,  at  the  other  end 
of  which  are  the  stairs  to  the  street.  Rand’s 
Hall  in  Troy  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  all.  There 
is  a narrow  stairway  on  each  side  of  the  hall, 
which  would  be  hopelessly  choked  at  the  first 
alarm.  We  mention  these  halls  as  illustra- 
tions. What  is  true  of  them  is  true  of  most 
of  the  great  halls  in  the  country. 

In  Providence  there  was  a spacious  hall  upon 
the  third-floor,  in  which  lectures  and  concerts 
were  given.  It  was  reached  in  the  usual  way 
by  two  winding  narrow  stairways  with  a com- 
mon landing.  Upon  the  second-floor,  and  di- 
rectly under  the  hall,  there  was  a furniture 
store-room  ! One  njght,  after  a lecture  had 
been  given  to  a crowded  audience,  the  bttild- 
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ing  took  fire,  and  was  consumed  like  paste- 
board. It  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  way — and 
was  again  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  very  nat- 
ural for  the  good  sense  of  Providence  to  ask 
what  would  happen  if  the  fire  broke  out  an 
hour  or  two  earlier  in  the  evening,  when  the 
hall  was  thronged  ? The  consequence  was,  the 
erection  of  a building  disconnected  with  others 
and  open  upon  all  sides,  with  a hall  upon  the 
ground-floor,  so  that  in  an  emergency  instant 
escape  would  be  practicable  from  doors  and 
windows,  while  the  chance  of  fire  or  other 
alarm,  and  of  consequent  panic,  was  virtually 
removed.  It  is  neither  a very  handsome  nor  a 
very  costly  hall,  but  there  is  a sense  of  secur- 
ity in  it  which  is  not  felt  in  another  hall  in 
New  England. 

Public  halls  are  not  generally  thought  to  be 
good  investments  of  property,  and  they  are 
therefore  subordinated  to  other  rooms  in  a 
building.  But  it  would  greatly  increase  the 
public  comfort  and  security  if  they  were  erected 
with  chief  reference  to  the  easy  escape  of  an 
audience.  They  need  not  be  expensive.  There 
is  many  a town  meditating  a hall  to-day  which 
will  not  think  of  building  until  it  can  put  up 
“ an  ornament  to  the  place,”  and  that  will  be  at 
a cost  which  will  compel  the  building  of  shops 
under  it  to  insure  a fair  return  for  the  outlay.  If 
the  town  would  but  be  content  with  a simple 
spacious  room  upon  the  ground-floor,  and  be 
willing  to  allow  the  neat  and  fair  proportions 
of  the  building  to  furnish  the  ornament,  there 
would  be  a great  many  better,  handsomer,  and 
safer  halls  in  the  country.  It  should  be  a prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  public  authorities  should 
strenuously  insist  that  no  place  of  great  public 
assembly,  like  a hall,  a theatre,  or  a church, 
should  be  as  hopeless  of  escape  in  a perilous 
emergency  as  most  of  our  great  halls  now  are. 
The  power  which  the  State  justly  exercises  of 
supervising  the  strength  of  buildings,  and  the 
safety  of  steamboats,  might  wisely  embrace  a 
severe  censure  of  this  subject. 

The  want  of  proper  ventilation  in  public 
rooms  is  another  constant  evidence  of  our  bar- 
barism. It  is  the  perpetual  accusation  of  our 
scientific  skill.  There  is  scarcely  a court-room 
which  is  not  a black  hoie.  Within  a few  days 
the  Recorder  of  New  York,  presiding  at  an  im- 
portant trial,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  bench  ill, 
and  no  wonder.  In  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Justice  Field  was  prostrated  in  the  same  way. 
In  both  cases  there  may  have  been  severe  nerv- 
ous tension.  But  what  do  we  expect  of  judges 
but  the  intensest  application  ? and  for  that  very 
reason  there  should  be  every  kind  of  healthful 
provision  made  for  them.  What,  also,  is  more 
preposterous  than  the  necessity  of  issuing  grave 
certificates  by  builders  that  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  houses  just  erected  by 
them  will  not  tumble  down  ? And  yet,  what 
occasions  the  necessity  of  such  certificates  but 
the  sinking  and  falling  of  other  houses?  If 
there  is  no  officer  of  authority  sufficient  for  this 
supervision  of  the  public  safety,  let  us  be  warned 
by  the  terrible  tragedy  at  Richmond  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  placing  somewhere  the  responsibility 
of  the  security  of  public  buildings. 


THE  BENCH  AND  POLITICS. 

In  the  Democratic  Convention  to  nominate 
Judges  for  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals, 
Mr.  Richard  O’Gorman,  one  of  the  active 
Tammany  leaders,  said,  in  response  to  a sug- 
gestion that  politics  should  not  be  made  prom- 
inent in  a Judiciary  Convention,  that  it  was, 
on  the  contrary,  especially  necessary  to  con- 
sider politics  in  the  nominations.  The  World 
reports  Mr.  O’Gorman  as  saying  further : 4 4 The 
Democratic  party  is  known  as  the  party  of  the 
Constitution,  and  we  want  men  on  our  bench 
who  will  fight  the  fight  of  the  Democracy  for 
the  Constitution.”  Thd  Times  reports  him  as 
adding  that  “we  had  gone  through,  and  might 
still  have  to  go  through,  revolutionary  times.  ” 
The  Convention  applauded  Mr.  O’Gorman, 
and  agreed  with  him  that  a politician  ought  to 
be  nominated,  and  consequently  named  a gen- 
tleman whose  reputation  in  the  State  is  wholly 
political,  and  who,  it  is  very  well  understood, 
if  he  had  not  been  nominated  for  Chief  Justice, 
would  have  been  the  candidate  of  the  “ Cheese- 
Press”  Democracy  for  Governor  against  Mr. 
Hoffman,  the  candidate  of  the  Tammany  Ring. 
The  Ring  have  nominated  Mr.  Church,  not 
because  they  like  him,  but  because  they  feared 
him  as  unquestionably  the  most  conspicuous 
and  popular  of  the  rural  Democrats. 

Mr.  O’Gorman’s  amusing  assertion  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  the  party  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, shows  that  he  has  forgotten  a late  unpleas- 
antness, in  which  the  distinctive  44  fight  of  the 
Democracy  for  the  Constitution”  was  fought 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mr.  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  and  lost.  The  Democratic  doctrine 
of  the  Constitution  was  State  sovereignty,  and 
that  doctrine  is  demolished.  If  Mr.  O’Gorman 
thinks  that  a Democratic  Court  of  Appeals  in 
New  York,  even  with  Mr.  Sanford  E.  Church 
at  its  head,  would  seriously  bring  this  State  into 
conflict  with  the  National  Government  upon 
the  question  of  equal  suffrage,  he  is  profound- 
ly mistaken.  The  days  are  gone  when  Mr. 
Charles  O'Conor,  in  the  old  Court  of  Ap- 
peals— Mr.  O’Conor  then  the  head  of  the 
New  York  bar  — gravely  demanded  that  New 


York  should  hunt  slaves  for  Virginia.  No  more 
shameful  claim  was  ever  made,  and  it  was  one 
of  those  acts  which  aroused  the  perception  and 
revolted  the  conscience  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  and  swept  them  on  to  the  magnificent 
Republican  victories  of  1860  and  the  war.  And  , 
when  those  days  ended,  the  possibility  passed 
away  of  persuading  the  State  to  fight  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  negroes. 
That  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Southern 
States,  under  the  same  pretense  of  vindicating 
the  Constitution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempt 
will  hardly  inspire  a repetition  of  it  elsewhere. 

But  the  speech  of  Mr.  O’Gorman  will  show 
the  people  of  this  State  the  spirit  of  the  Tam- 
many Ring  which  controls  the  Democratic 
party.  If  it  were  practicable,  it  would  gladly 
undo  all  the  great  work  of  the  last  ten  years ; 
for  the  leaders  of  that  party  know  that  its  hopes 
of  success  fade  with  the  increase  of  intelligence 
and  with  acquiescence  in  a policy  of  justice. 
Mr.  O’Gorman,  who  was  one  of  the  most  reso- 
lute of  Copperheads  during  the  war — and  we 
use  the  word  merely  as  a political  definition — 
with  the  persons  who  composed  the  Philadel- 
phia declaration  of  which  we  spoke  last  week, 
can  not  forgive  the  triumph  of  liberty  and 
union.  To  them  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  administered  by  the  party  of  the  war, 
is  a remorseless  despotism.  In  their  view  it 
tramples  upon  all  the  most  precious  securities 
of  freedom.  To  them  there  are  no  people  in 
the  Southern  States  but  the  ex-rebels,  who  are 
heroes,  graced  with  the  dignity  of  misfortune, 
the  unstained  soldiers  of  a lost  but  lovely  cause. 
In  their  judgment  the  great  and  happy  days  of 
the  republic  were  those  when  four  millions  of 
slaves  were  held  in  hopeless  bondage  ; when  the 
slave  power  absolutely  controlled,  in  its  own  in- 
terest, the  policy  of  the  government,  and  filled 
every  office,  large  and  small,  with  its  lackeys  ; 
when  the  slave-hunter  coursed  freely  for  his 
prey  all  over  the  land,  cheered  by 44  the  Democ- 
racy ;”  and  when  every  honorable  and  proud 
American  hung  his  head  before  the  taunting 
subject  of  every  European  king  who  said  to  him 
what  he  could  not  deny : “ In  all  monarchical 
Europe  that  you  deride  there  is  no  tyranny  so 
base  and  inhuman  as  that  which  your  republic 
cherishes !” 

This  is  the  ideal  American  epoch  of  those 
who  think  with  Mr.  O’Gorman.  And  when  he 
says  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  politicians  upon 
the  bench  of  our  highest  court,  or  not  to  forget 
politics  in  the  nomination  of  Judges  who  must 
fight  a party  fight,  it  is  with  the  vague  hope 
that  somehow  the  settlement  of  the  war  may  be 
disturbed  or  perplexed  by  the  courts  of  New 
York.  For  the  war,  never  to  be  forgiven  by 
these  gentlemen,  has  certainly  ended  without 
hope  of  return  their  palmy  days  of  the  republic 
and  the  great  Democratic  policy  of  perpetuating 
human  slavery.  Meanwhile  the  collateral  ad- 
vantages of  placing  politicians  upon  the  bench 
may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a painful  illustration, 
and  one  which  we  have  lately  considered  in  these 
columns.  That  the  practice  is  wholly  repug- 
nant to  common-sense  needs  not  to  be  stated. 
It  is  a growth  of  the  miserable  system  of  elect- 
ive judges  ; a system  which  gives  us  the  spot- 
less ermines  upon  the  New  York  city  bench. 
And  if  the  reputation  of  the  judiciary  in  the 
country  at  large  should  ever  be  like  that  of  our 
own  honored  bench,  it  might  justly  be  expected 
to  “ fight  the  fight”  of  those  who  elected  it. 


FOR  JUDGES  OF  APPEALS. 

The  Republicans  in  New  York  have  never 
nominated  better  candidates  for  any  office  than 
the  gentlemen  whom  they  have  selected  for 
J udges  of  Appeals.  They  were  not  nominated, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  shown  that  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  were,  to  fight  the  fight  of  a 
party.  They  are  nominated  to  administer  jus- 
tice under  the  laws.  That  they  will  do  this, 
and  nothing  else,  their  characters  and  careers 
are  sufficient  pledges. 

Henry  R.  Selden  is  known  to  the  whole 
State  as  one  of  the  purest  of  men — as  a learned 
and  sagacious  lawyer,  and  a magistrate  of  ex- 
perience. In  politics  he  has  never  been  a hot 
partisan ; but  his  political  principles  are  so 
sound,  and  his  character  so  upright,  that  his 
name  is  always  suggested  when  a great  and  re- 
sponsible office  is  to  be  filled.  Judge  Charles 
Mason  is  not  less  favorably  known  to  his  pro- 
fession, nor  has  he  been  conspicuous  in  politics. 
Judge  Rohert  S.  Hale,  of  Essex,  has  served 
with  distinction  in  Congress ; and  his  judicial 
learning  and  experience,  his  ability  and  sagaci- 
ty, peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  highest  bench. 

Charles  J.  Folger  is  one  of  the  ablest  pub- 
lic men  in  the  State.  Firm,  independent,  and 
honorable,  his  career  has  most  closely  com- 
mended him  to  the  respect  of  those  who  would 
have  only  the  best  men  in  the  political  and  ju- 
dicial service.  In  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion Mr.  Folger  was  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  its  work  had  both  his  inspira- 
tion and  his  sanction.  Upon  the  same  Com- 
mittee was  Charles  Andrews,  who  was  one 
of  the  two  candidates  at  once  nominated  by  the 
Convention.  Among  the  younger  men  in  the 
State,  Mr.  Andrews  is  eminent  for  admirable 
professional  accomplishments,  for  the  highest 
intellectual  ability,  and  for  a certain  weight  of 


personal  character,  which  have  plainly  marked 
him  for  high  honors.  Among  his  neighbors  he 
has  been  always  one  of  the  strongest  candidates 
for  any  position ; and  the  unfailing  courtesy  with 
which  he  treats  any  difference  of  opinion  se- 
cures for  him  the  hearty  respect  and  regard 
even  of  his  political  opponents. 

We  repeat  that  there  was  never  a better  tick- 
et, for  any  purpose,  presented  to  the  voters  of 
New  York  than  the  Republican  nominations  for 
J udges  of  Appeals. 


THE  ARCADE  RAILROAD  BILL. 

As  we  supposed,  this  bill  passed  the  Assem- 
bly as  it  had  passed  the  Senate  when  we  last 
went  to  press ; and  it  appears  that  the  Gov- 
ernor, soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legis- 
lature, assigned  a day  for  hearing  objections. 
It  may  be  that  before  we  issue  this  number  the 
bill  may  be  signed  or  vetoed  ; but  its  remarka- 
ble features  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  by 
the  public. 

1.  It  names  fifty-seven  persons,  and  consti- 
tutes them,  in  violation  of  all  precedent,  a com- 
plete incorporation,  without  any  preliminary 
subscription  of  stock ; and  authorizes  them  to 
appoint  thirteen  directors  out  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  manage  its  affairs.  In  creating  corpora- 
tions it  is  an  invariable  rule  to  authorize  certain 
individuals, to  open  books  of  subscription,  and 
to  distribute  the  stock  pro  rata  to  prevent  favor- 
itism ; but  in  the  present  case  the  Company, 
after  organizing,  and  during  the  process  of  ex- 
ecuting its  corporate  powers,  receives  subscrip- 
tions on  the  condition  that  the  subscribers  shall 
pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Company  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  subscribed.  This  permits 
favoritism,  as  a check  would  doubtless  be  ac- 
cepted from  those  whose  subscriptions  were  de- 
sired, and  money  would  be  required  from  oth- 
ers. But  the  worst  feature  in  its  organization 
is  the  provision  that  the  fifty-seven  persons  and 
their  assigns  and  successors  shall,  after  the 
stock  subscription,  constitute  the  incorporation. 
These  provisions  make  the  Company  a close 
corporation,  and  not  such  a corporation  as  the 
Constitution  contemplates. 

2.  In  advance  of  the  stock  subscription,  and 
without  capital  or  responsibility,  the  Company 
is  authorized  to  commence  operations  below 
Wall  Street ; to  take  lands,  by  assessment,  for 
depots  and  stations;  to  scoop  out  Broadway 
under  restrictions  which  may  easily  be  avoided, 
from  building  to  building,  except  under  the 
sidewalks  in  front  of  Trinity  Church  ; to  take 
up  and  remove  to  parallel  streets  the  water 
and  gas  pipes  and  sewers,  public  and  private, 
under  restrictions  that  are  nominal;  without 
being  required  to  make  compensation  for  the 
damage  inflicted  by  the  loss  of  rents  and  busi- 
ness, and  with  this  rule  of  compensation  for  the 
lands  and  parks  the  Company  may  take  for 
depots  and  stations ; that  in  valuing  private 
lands  the  commissioners  shall  deduct  from  the 
award  the  benefit  conferred  on  any  other  prop- 
erty of  the  owner  by  the  construction  of  the 
road  ; and  that  for  parks  no  compensation  shall 
be-  demanded  or  awarded. 

3.  Under  the  bill,  the  fifty -seven  persons 
named  in  it  may,  in  advance  of  any  stock  sub- 
scription, take  for  depots,  stations,  etc.,  with- 
out compensation,  such  portion  of  the  Battery 
not  exceeding  500  feet  in  length  by  100  feet  in 
depth  as  any  two  of  a board  of  commissioners, 
appointed,  one  by  the  Governor,  one  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  city,  and  one  by  the  Commission- 
er of  Public  Works,  may  designate  by  metes 
and  bounds.  No  record  is  required  of  the  des- 
ignation ; but,  in  advance  of  its  being  made, 
the  Company  may  excavate  the  Battery  for  its 
underground  ways. 

4.  After  the  stock  subscription  of  ten  mill- 
ions, and  the  payment  thereon  of  two  millions, 
the  Company  may  proceed  above  Wall  Street ; 
may  take,  without  compensation,  the  whole  of 
any  small  parks  they  touch,  and  500  feet  by  100 
of  the  City  Hall  Park,  of  Union  Square,  of 
Madison  Avenue,  of  the  Central  Park,  and, 
under  the  authority  to  extend  their  lines,  the 
whole  or  the  like  quantity  of  other  parks. 
They  may  also  take,  without  limit,  all  private 
lands  deemed  necessary  for  depots  and  sta- 
tions, in  defiance  of  the  owner,  under  the  rule 
of  compensation  already  mentioned,  which  will 
enable  the  Company  to  pay  for  the  most  val- 
uable stores  or  hotels  by  the  advantage  to  oth- 
er property  of  the  owner,  which,  in  the  view 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  a selected  court, 
the  construction  of  the  road  will  confer.  No 
affidavit  or  proof  is  required  of  the  payment  of 
the  two  millions,  which  makes  the  provision 
worthless. 

5.  The  9th  and  10th  sections  of  the  bill  au- 
thorize the  Company  to  stop,  for  a reasonable 
time,  the  supply  of  water  and  gas,  and  the 
operation  of  the  sewerage ; but,  although  this  is 
to  be  done  by  the  Company,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  superintendence  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners described,  no  pecuniary  means  are 
provided  to  the  commissioners  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  enforcing  their  directions,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  most  serious  discomfort  and  dan- 
ger may  ensue. 

6.  The  bill  requires  that  all  injunctions  re- 
lating to  the  railway  shall  be  applied  for  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  First  Judicial  District, 
and  net  elsewhere,  at  a special  term  to  be  held 
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at  the  court-house,  on  a notice  of  not  less  than 
eight  days.  The  commissioners  and  individ- 
uals aggrieved  would  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
this  tribunal.  As  it  takes  a summer  recess, 
and  may  adjourn  at  its  pleasure,  this  amounts 
to  a practical  denial  of  justice,  the  more  fla- 
grant considering  the  abuses  which  have  lately 
prevailed. 

7.  The  bill  restricts  the  Company  from  exca- 
vating under  the  sidewalks  and  removing  the 
vaults  except  with  the  consent  of  a majority  of 
owners  on  the  whole  line.  Inasmuch  as  the  line, 
after  proceeding  from  the  Battery  up  Broadway, 
divides  at  Union  Square,  one  going  up  Fourth 
Avenue  to  the  Harlem  River,  and  the  other  up 
Broadway  to  the  Central  Park,  and  thence  to 
the  Hudson  River  Road  with  no  defined  route, 
the  owners  of  valuable  vaults  on  Broadway  are 
subjected  to  the  consent  of  property  owners  not 
interested  in  vaults  such  as  appertain  to  all  the 
stores  on  that  street.  The  last  preceding  as- 
sessment roll  is  to  govern  in  ascertaining  the 
owners.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  a majority 
to  the  Company  a single  lot  up  town  may  be 
conveyed  to  its  stockholders  by  name  or  to  their 
friends,  and  thus  enable  the  Company  to  over- 
power the  substantial  owners  on  Broadway. 

8.  The  only  safeguard  provided  in  the  bill 
against  the  interruption  of  business,  travel,  and 
transportation  on  Broadway,  during  the  many 
years  which  the  construction  of  the  road  will 
require,  is  the  one  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  of  the  city  of  New  York  shall 
compel  the  erection  of  temporary  bridges  for 
travel  only,  and  supervise  the  construction  be- 
low Fourteenth  Street ; but,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  commissioners  mentioned,  no  fund  is  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose,  and  no  special  means 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  officer,  who, 
ns  one  of  the  board,  is  to  receive  from  the 
Company  a compensation  of  ten  dollars  per 
day.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  officer 
will  be  appointed  to  this  post  hereafter  who  will 
interpose  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Com- 
pany, so  that  the  enormous  business  of  the  city 
is  placed  largely  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
pany, if  the  Governor  shall  approve  the  bill. 

9.  The  clause  with  respect  to  fares  is  so 
drawn  that  for  the  shortest  ride  ten  cents  may 
be  charged  ; and  what  appears  to  be  a restric- 
tion in  the  bill  of  fifteen  cents  for  the  whole 
length  of  road,  applies  only  to  through  and  ex- 
press trains,  which  may  be  omitted. 

Stripped  of  its  thin  disguises,  the  bill  amounts 
to  an  absolute  grant  of  city  property  to  the  fifty- 
seven  persons  named  in  it,  and  is  a precedent 
for  reaching  all  property  that  remains  undis- 
posed of.  The  names  of  those  who  are  expect- 
ed to  have  such  vast  control  over  our  most  vital 
interests  are  as  follows : 

Melville  C.  Smith,  Origen  Vanderbergh,  N.  B.  La 
Ban,  Edward  M.  Clymer,  John  A.  Griswold,  Sidney 
VV.  Hopkins,  W.  C.  Church,  R.  R.  Hazard,  Jnn.,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Dunning,  Samuel  O.  Bigelow,  Daniel  D. 
Badger,  George  II.  Bronson,  Philip  Caswell,  Jnn., 
Richard  D.  M‘Graw,  Samuel  Barton,  James  H.  Inger- 
soll,  Frank  Work,  Augustus  Schell,  John  H.  Fry,  C. 
Francis  Bates,  Henry  W.  Perkins,  James  Crawford, 
Henry  Clews,  Nathaniel. Cheeney,  Martin  E.  Green, 
Austin  Myers,  John  P.  Moore,  Homer  A.  Nelson,  Sam- 
uel F.  Barger,  John  P.  Nazro,  John  C.  Robinson, 
William  H.  Rix,  Edward  O.  Eaton,  Jeremiah  Eighmie, 
Gilbert  Comstock,  Joseph  G.  Jennings,  Jacob  S.  Freer, 
George  W.  Carpenter,  D.  P.  Dey,  John  H.  Sanborn, 
William  Turnbull,  Luke  S.  Putnam,  John  O’Donnell, 
George  D.  Lord,  A.  Ferris  Smith,  D.  Ashley  Dickin- 
son, Harlow  M.  Wilcox,  Theo.  P.  Austin,  James  L. 
Miller,  C.  Sidney  Brown,  Rodney  M.  Whipple,  Charles 
H.  Horton,  Michael  Nolan,  Cornelius  S.  Groat,  Hub- 
hard  L.  Cummings,  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  Philo  Rem- 
ington, Norman  W.  Kingsley,  Henry  G.  Coggeshall. 

The  authority  to  them  and  their  assigns  to 
take  whatever  private  property  along  Broad- 
way may  be  deemed  necessary  under  proceed- 
ings instituted  before  the  tribunal  they  select, 
on  a rule  of  compensation  which  enables  them 
to  pay  for  it  with  the  supposed  benefits  which 
the  construction  of  the  road  confers  on  other 
property  of  the  owner,  is  a clear  violation  of  the 
fundamental  provision  contained  in  the  Consti- 
tution, that  “ private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation.” 

A bill  so  sweeping  in  its  powers,  so  reckless 
in  withdrawing  protection  from  the  public,  so 
monstrous  in  its  provisions,  could  not  have 
passed  a Legislature  which  paid  respect  to  the 
oath  of  office,  or  was  not  steeped  deeply  in  cor- 
ruption. 


THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 
DESIGN. 

Bv  JOHN  JONES,  A.M. 

Although  I have  sent  nothing  to  the  Exhi- 
bition this  year,  it  is  probably  the  best  that  we 
have  ever  had,  and  I was  therefore  very  glad  to 
find  that  by  some  kindly  coincidence  there  is 
among  the  pictures  a work  by  Mr.  Morse,  who 
was,  I believe,  our  first  President.  It  is  a por- 
trait of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stanford,  now  of  the 
Church  triumphant,  and  formerly  chaplain  of 
the  New  York  Almshouse.  The  picture  recalls 
the  traditions  of  Stuart  and  Sir  Joshua,  and 
has  a force  and  character  and  breadth  which 
may  be  profitably  studied  by  my  fellow-artists. 
My  own  style,  indeed,  is  formed,  but  I can  still 
admire  what  is  excellent  in  the  other  old  mas- 
ters, and  give  good  advice  to  the  young  ones. 

In  looking  at  this  portrait  by  Mr.  Morse,  I 
remember  with  pleasure  that  he  is  still  living ; 
that  this  is  only  the  forty-fifth  annual  exhibi- 
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tion,  so  that  any  boy  can  remember  when  the 
Academy  was  founded ; and  that  within  that 
time  the  interest  in  art  in  this  country,  such  as 
it  is,  has  developed  itself.  And  there  is  cer- 
tainly a good  deal  of  interest.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  our  building,  which  cost  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  there  are  several 
very  admirable  private  collections  in  the  city. 
I do  not  say  that  the  owners  are  profoundly 
versed  in  art,  but  that  they  have  galleries  shows 
that  public  opinion  expects  rich  men  to  appear, 
at  least,  to  cultivate  a taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
Had  Trumbull  foreseen  this  day  he  would 
hardly  have  advised  our  late  admirable  Presi- 
dent Huntington  to  relinquish  the  profession  ; 
nor  would  Mr.  Morse,  after  one  sore  disappoint- 
ment, have  been  ready  to  abandon  his  easel  and 
try  his  fortune  otherwise  in  Mexico. 

Above  all,  perhaps,  the  vital  interest  in  the 
subject  is  shown  by  nothing  more  than  our  dis- 
sensions in  the  Academy  itself.  We  are  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  and  we  call  ourselves, 
Heaven  alone  knows  why,  Radicals  and  Con- 
servatives. Some  of  the  very  wisest  of  us,  how- 
ever— among  whom  I humbly  take  my  place — 
refuse  to  take  sides.  Do  I,  for  instance,  not 
know  how  faithfully  Kensett  and  Gifford 
and  others  labored  for  the  Fellowship  fund 
during  the  war,  and  how  much  money  they  col- 
lected ; and  am  I likely  to  believe  evil  of  them, 
or  to  feel  any  thing  but  gratitude  ? The  Rad- 
icals raise  a tremendous  war-whoop.  They  ac- 
cuse the  Academy,  or  its  management,  of  fogy- 
ism,  favoritism,  narrowness,  and  indifference 
to  the  demands  of  the  time  and  of  art  itself. 
The  Conservatives  reply  that  it  is  not  very  fogy- 
ish  to  have  collected  the  Fellowship  fund  during 
the  war,  nor  very  narrow  to  have  placed  the 
Academy  in  such  a noble  home.  To  this  the 
Radicals  again  answer  that  the  building  is  a 
folly;  that  it  lies  like  an  incubus  upon  the 
Academy,  which  is  as  poor  in  its  splendid  house 
as  the  Italian  nobleman  who  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  bed  while  his  only  shirt  was  washed. 
And  the  press  has  joined  the  cry.  There  has 
been  a great  deal  of  gibing  latterly  at  the 
Academy,  when  criticism  would  have  been  more 
serviceable. 

Perhaps  the  building,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  a 
mistake.  The  Academy’s  revenues  are  not 
sufficient  for  a palace.  With  a flowing  treas- 
ury, which  a judicious  sale  of  the  building  and 
more  economical  quarters  would  supply,  there 
might  be  courses  of  lectures,  and  the  most  ad- 
mirably appointed  schools  in  every  art  of  de- 
sign. And — for  I will  make  a clean  breast  of 
it — I don’t  see  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  Associate  and  Academician. 
Why,  for  instance,  should  Mr.  Joseph  Ames, 
whose  portraits  in  this  exhibition  are  his  cre- 
dentials, and  Mr.  F.  B.  Carpenter,  be  only 
Associates,  and  several  of  us — whose  names  you 
will  find  in  the  catalogue — National  Academi- 
cians? I am  sure  that  I don’t  know  the  rea- 
son. But  I see  that  we  are  all  very  much  ex- 
cited, and  blood  will  evidently  be  shed.  I 
think  it  will  flow  freely  at  the  annual  election, 
on  the  11th  of  May. 

Meanwhile  the  public  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
any  association  that  will  offer  them  so  attract- 
ive an  exhibition  as  this,  and  in  so  beautiful  a 
building.  There  is  no  pleasanter  resort  in  the 
city  than  the  Academy  rooms  at  the  corner  of 
Twenty-third  Street  and  the  Fourth  Avenue, 
and  I remind  readers  beyond  the  city  of  that 
fact.  Unluckily,  in  this  space,  I can  not  be  a 
cicerone  for  them.  I can  not  even  mention 
by  name  all  the  pictures  that  they  will  enjoy. 
But  if  they  go  straight  up  the  grand  staircase 
and  enter  the  room  before  them  they  will  first 
of  all  see  two  pictures  by  Mr.  Winslow  IIomer, 
one  of  which  represents  girls  bathing  upon  the 
beach  at  Manchester,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
other  a girl  upon  a white  horse,  just  reaching 
the  top  of  Mount  Washington.  The  pictures 
are  not  wholly  pleasing ; perhaps  the  bathing 
scene — like  another  which  he  has  in  the  east 
room — is  not  quite  refined.  But  the  pictures*' 
show  a fresh  eye  and  a wholesome  independ- 
ence of  conventions  with  spirit  and  vigor.  So 
in  Mr.  Hennessy’s  pictures,  among  which  that 
of  Mr.  Bryant  as  the  “Poet  of  the  Woods”  has 
been  even  contemptuously  criticised,  there  is  a 
faithful  study  and  careful  rendering  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  landscape,  which  are  certainly  essen- 
tial elements  in  any  good  picture.  If  the  critic 
must  gibe,  it  should  not  be  at  such  work,  however 
faulty,  but  at  the  hopeless,  conventional,  dead 
and  buried  commonplace  of  many  of  the  pic- 
tures, which  suggest  nothing  but  that  the  paint- 
er has  seen  nature  only  in  very  namby-pamby 
engravings.  In  the  works  of  Mr.  Homer  and 
Mr.  Hennessy  you  are  very  sure  that  the  paint- 
er has  really  seen  what  he  paints,  and  really 
tries  to  represent  it.  When  he  fails,  it  is  there- 
fore a hopeful  failure. 

In  this  room,  also,  is  Mr.  Gifford’s  “ San 
Giorgio  at  Venice,”  which  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  his  pictures.  A sagacious 
and  cultivated  observer  told  me  that  the  bright 
sail  ought  not  to  be  the  central  point,  because 
it  dulls  the  brilliancy  of  the  buildings.  As  an 
artist  I reserve  my  opinion ; but  I insist  that 
the  buildings  are  still  brilliant,  and  the  bright 
sail  is  very  Venetian,  although  its  precise  hue 
is  perhaps  not  quite  true  to  the  fact.  But  the 
scene  is  that  trance  of  noon — still,  hot,  lumin- 
ous—which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  lagoons. 


From  this  exquisite  repose  let  the  rural  friend, 
whom,  with  his  kind  permission,  I am  accom- 
panying, now  turn  suddenly  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Nast’s  “Departure  of  the  Seventh  Regiment 
for  the  War,"  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861.  It  is 
a large  picture,  almost  without  color,  and  often 
out  of  drawing,  but  its  spirit,  its  vigor,  its 
electric  life,  are  delightful.  It  is  Broadway. 
The  regiment  has  reached  Ball  & Black’s, 
and  we  look  up  the  street.  What  a scene ! It 
is  crowded  with  figures — windows,  balconies, 
roofs,  posts,  lanterns,  are  overflowing  with  the 
shouting,  weeping,  frantic  throng.  Every  where 
the  flag  is  flying  and  handkerchiefs  are  waving, 
and  the  street  itself  is  all  motion  with  the  ad- 
vancing soldiers,  whose  bayonets  go  glistening 
and  bristling  up  the  vista.  The  boldness,  the 
freedom,  the  force  of  this  picture,  the  evident 
fact  that  the  artist  deeply  felt  his  subject,  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  a wholly  sincere  work,  makes 
me  wish  all  the  more  that  I could  praise  the 
drawing  and  the  color.  But  with  all  its  de- 
fects it  is  the  best  war  picture  that  I have  seen. 
It  shows  a very  great  talent. 

Mr.  Louis  Tiffany’s  “Fruit-Vender  under 
the  Sea-Wall  at  Nassau”  is  a bright,  picturesque 
work ; a bit  of  Naples  astray  near  the  Gulf. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  poetic  feeling  in  the 
picture ; but  the  subject  is  not  important  enough 
for  the  size  of  the  canvas.  In  the  next  room 
Mr.  Perry’s  “ Huldy,”  an  illustration  of  Low- 
ell’s courtin’  poem,  is  charming.  She  sits  by 
the  fire  paring  apples ; and  she  is  so  maidenly 
lovely  that  ’Ziekel  is  entirely  justified  in  flatten- 
ing his  nose,  enamored,  against  the  window- 
pane.  It  is  a great  point  gained  in  a picture 
of  lovers  if  the  affection  is  made,  upon  the  face 
of  it,  to  appear  to  be  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  The  firelight  is  admirably  render- 
ed, and  the  picture  is  so  good  that  my  rural 
friend  and  I agreed  that  we  should  expect  pic- 
tures constantly  better  from  the  same  hand. 
And  what  is  this  modest  little  canvas  before 
which  there  is  always  a group  of  ladies  intently 
gazing?  What  tender  interest  and  kindly  cu- 
riosity they  show ! Of  course  they  do,  for  they 
are  welcoming  “The  Little  Stranger.”  Mrs. 
Smith  has  presented  the  Colonel  with  Number 
Two,  and  here  is  Number  One  sitting  upon 
mamma’s  bed,  who  watches  her  fondly,  while 
Mrs.  Monthly  Nurse  exclaims  that  she  is  a little 
lady  to  hold  baby  so  well ; and  Number  One’s 
dumpy  little  legs  and  feet  stick  straight  out,  and 
she  holds  the  little  stranger  as  if  she  were  made 
of  glass,  while  poor  dolly  lies  prostrate  and 
neglected,  with  her  nose  against  the  floor ; and 
dimly  seen  over  the  bed  upon  the  wall  is  a pic- 
ture of  Christ,  saying,  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me.  It  is  full  of  feeling  and  poetry, 
this  little  picture,  and  it  is  most  carefully  exe- 
cuted. The  drawing  is  admirable.  Every  ob- 
ject is  firm,  clear,  and  natural.  I heartily  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Guy.  But  baby  is  unquestiona- 
bly a bouncer,  considering  that  mamma  does  not 
yet  sit  up,  or  only  for  a very  short  time,  during 
the  day;  and  as  for  dolly — It  was  fortunate 
that  my  fellow-artist  did  not  hear  the  discussion 
that  I heard  carried  on  in  a group  of  admiring 
spectators,  whether  dolly  were  not  a living  baby, 
with  her  wretched  nose  grinding  the  dust ! The 
admiring  group  were  full  of  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  picture ; but  what  idea  must  they 
have  had  of  it!  How  entirely  the  sentiment 
was  lost  upon  them,  the  desertion  of  dolly  for 
baby,  and  the  dimly  suggested  blessing  ! But 
the  discussion  strongly  enforced  the  great  truth 
that  he  who  speaks  to  the  public,  whether  by 
tongue,  or  pencil,  or  pen,  must,  first  of  all, 
speak  with  perfect  distinctness.  It  seems  to 
me  as  if  Mr.  Guy  had  done  so  in  this  picture ; 
but,  1 suppose,  the  discussion  shows  that  he  has 
not. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  observe  the  growth  and 
activity  which  the  Exhibition  reveals;  and  I 
could  wander  up  and  down  all  these  columns 
talking  of  the  pictures.  But  I can  not  go  fur- 
ther to-day.  The  chief  defect  which  any  care- 
ful spectator — who  listens  to  me — will  remark 
in  the  galleries  is  a want  of  thoroughness ; a 
dash  to  grasp  the  prize  of  success  without  the 
preparation.  But,  dear  brethren,  there  are  no 
short  cuts  in  any  art.  Genius  may  impress  by 
a sudden  sally ; but  genius  holds  its  own  only 
by  patience  and  knowledge.  As  the  Nation 
truly  says,  there  are  too  many  sketches  in  the 
exhibition.  A painter’s  memoranda  and  note- 
books are  essential  to  his  pictures ; but  they  are 
not  pictures.  When  he  has  become  a master, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  his  methods.  Mine, 
for  instance,  are  very  interesting.  But  in  your 
case,  gentlemen,  who  are  yet  tyros,  the  results, 
and  not  the  processes,  of  your  work  alone  in- 
terest us.  If  you  object  to  this  demand  of 
thoroughness  and  conscience  that  you  are  poor 
men,  who  must  make  a living,  the  court  rules 
that  you  ought  not  to  be  able  to  make  a living 
by  painting  poor  pictures.  And  a sensational 
picture  is  a poor  one.  A sensational  style  palls 
in  painting  as  well  as  in  literature.  The  great 
names  in  both  departments  are  not  those  of  odd 
and  grotesque  men,  but  of  those  who  were  sim- 
ple and  healthful  and  intelligent. 


NOTES. 

There  is  a report  in  the  papers  that  the  Pacha 
of  Egypt  has  offered  a commission  to  General 
Beauregard.  We  have  heard  also  of  the  de- 


parture of  other  military  gentlemen  for  the  East, 
with  the  understanding  that  there  is  to  be  an 
Egyptian  revolution  and  republic.  To  those 
who  have  been  in  that  country,  and  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  its  inhabitants,  the  prospects  of  a re- 
public will  not  seem  to  be  very  promising.  A 
revolution  of  the  Pacha  against  the  Sultan  would 
not  be  very  interesting,  nor  would  its  success 
offer  any  prospect  of  improvement ; while  a rev- 
olution of  the  Egyptians  themselves  is  incon- 
ceivable. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  see  that  Governor  Al- 
corn has  sent  a message  to  the  Mississippi  Leg- 
islature recommending  separate  schools  for  white 
and  colored  children.  If  the  colored  citizens  do 
not  wish  their  children  to  be  taught  in  company 
with  white  children,  or  vice  versa,  it  is  a mattes 
of  taste  which  they  should  gratify  at  their  own 
expense.  But  the  State  ought  not  to  recognize 
color  more  than  sect  or  race.  It  is  a perilous 
discrimination  which  can  have  no  other  conceiv- 
able result  than  mischief;  and  we  trust  that 
the  Legislature  will  have  sagacity  and  humanity 
enough  to  refuse  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

April  25.— In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  reported  relative 
to  the  subject  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  and  Conference  Committees  were  ap- 

Soiuted  on  the  Census  and  Income-Tax  bills.— In  the 
louse,  bills  were  introduced  for  the  reduction  of  tax- 
ation and  the  abolition  of  epecial  licenses,  except  on 
certain  articles ; chartering  the  American  and  Holland 
Ocean  Cable  Company;  regulating  trade  and  com- 
merce between  the  States ; and  changing  the  stand- 
ard weights  of  silver  coin.  A resolution  was  adopted 
for  a bill  providing  pensions  for  all  surviving  soldiers 
of  the  war  of  1812. 

April  26 — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  reported  his 
substitute  for  the  House  Army  bill,  which,  although 
similar  to  Mr.  Logan’s  bill  passed  by  the  House,  is  less 
severe  in  its  provisions.  It  reduces  the  number  of 
enlisted  men  in  the  army  to  25,000  by  July  1, 1871.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  for  a distribution  among  the 
States  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a general  educational 
system.  Mr.  Pomeroy’s  joint  resolution  in  relation  to 
the  conduct  of  Spain  in  her  treatment  of  the  Cuban 
insurgents  was  indefinitely  postponed.— In  the  House, 
almost  the  entire  session  was  occupied  with  debate  on 
the  Tariff. 

April  27.— In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  reported  to  or- 
ganize the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  to  consolidate 
the  Indian  tribes  under  a territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment.—In  the  House,  besides  the  debate  on  the  Tariff 
bill,  there  was  a long  discussion  in  reference  to  the 
report  of  a General  Amnesty  bill,  in  place  of  private 
bills  of  a similar  nature.  It  was  called  up  by  a bill, 
which  was  passed,  relieving  certain  persons  in  Texas 
of  civil  disabilities. 

April  28.— In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  introduced  re- 
lieving, under  the  operation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. all  persons,  with  certain  exceptions,  from  po- 
litical disabilities— the  exceptions  being  such  persons 
as  left  Congress  and  the  army  and  navy  to  aid  the 
rebellion,  and  all  persons  who  were  members  of  State 
conventions  which  adopted  ordinances  of  secession. 
—The  House  passed  a bill  to  establish  a Department 
of  Justice. 

April  29.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a new  method  of  selecting  military 
and  naval  cadets,  by  examination  before  a competent 
committee  in  each  district.— In  the  House,  the  Senate 
bill  granting  public  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
a railroad  in  Oregon  was  passed.  After  a long  discus- 
sion adverse  reports  were  received  on  the  petition  for 
the  relief  of  General  Robert  Anderson,  and  the  bill 
permitting  retired  officers  to  hold  civil  offices. 

April  30.— The  Senate  was  not  in  session,  and  in 
the  House  most  of  the  day  was  occupied  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  private  bills. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  adjourned  sine  die, 
April  26.  Among  the  bills  passed  toward  the  close  or 
the  session  was  the  Arcade  Railroad  bill.  The  Pneu- 
matic Tube  Company’s  bill  was  defeated. 

The  Attorney-General  of  this  State  has  given  an 
opinion  on  the  new  Excise  actj  in  which  he  states 
that  the  only  important  change  is  in  vesting  the  pow- 
er to  grant  licenses  in  city  and  town,  instead  of  county 
authorities.  There  is,  he  then  says,  no  conflict  be- 
tween'the  acts  of  1857  and  1870,  and  the  sale  of  liquors 
on  Sunday,  or  on  election  days,  within  a certain  dis- 
tance of  the  polls,  he  holds  to  be  prohibited  by  the  lat- 
ter. 

A poor  old  crazy  man,  under  the  delusion  that  his 
life  was  threatened,  fled  from  New  York  to  Long  Isl- 
and, the  other  day,  to  escape  his  imaginary  pursuers. 
Passing  through  Middle  Village  on  the  run,  he  was 
set  upon  by  a crowd  of  men  and  boys,  who  mistook 
him  for  a burglar,  and  so  severely  beaten  that  he  is 
not  expected  to  survive. 

Rumors  thicken  of  a serious  war  with  the  Indians. 
It  is  reported  that  several  thousand  warriors  are  col- 
lecting at  different  points  on  the  frontier,  for  a cam- 
paign against  the  whites,  of  greater  magnitude  than 
was  ever  before  attempted.  Red  Cloud,  it  is  stated, 
left  Fort  Fetterman  a few  days  since,  with  three  hun- 
dred Sioux  warriors,  for  Powder  River,  to  collect  his 
bands. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  news  from  France  is  disquieting.  The  discov- 
ery of  a new  plot  against  the  iife  of  the  Emperor  is 
reported.  A man  named  Beaurl,  recently  arrived 
from  England,  was  arrested  in  Pans  on  the  30th  ult., 
and  upon  his  person  was  found  a letter  from  Gustave 
Flourens,  with  a note  of  instructions  as  to  the  part  he 
was  to  take  in  the  “ conspiracy.’’  A part  of  the  plot, 
it  was  said,  was  to  blow  up  the  Tuileries  and  the  Po- 
lice Head-quarters,  but  this  was  subsequently  denied. 
The  organizers  of  the  plot  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
International  Association  of  Workmen.  Beauri  is  an 
English  student  of  science,  and,  it  is  stated,  has  con- 
fessed his  intention  to  assassinate  the  Emperor.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a very  formi- 
dable conspiracy,  and  many  arrests  have  been  made 
by  the  police.  The  meetings  held  to  discuss  the  ple- 
biscite are  increasing  in  “turbulence.”  One  has  been 
dispersed  by  the  police,  because  some  one  present 
proposed  the  impeachment  of  the  Emperor.  The  peo- 
ple left  quietly,  but  expressed  their  disapprobation  by 
cheering  for  the  Republic  and  singing  the  “Marseil- 
laise.” The  proposer  of  impeachment  was  arrested 
the  following  morning. 

Fresh  outbreaks  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of 
Spain,  but  they  were  at  once  suppressed.  At  Santiago 
one  hundred  arrests  were  made.  Three  hundred  ref- 
ugees from  Spain  have  arrived  in  France. 

Captain  Eyre,  of  the  Bombay,  is  making  an  effort  to 
secure  the  restoration  of  his  certificate. 

Six  hundred  fathers  in  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
voted  on  the  26th  ult.  for  the  Comtitutio  de  Fide, 

There  is  very  little  news  from  Cuba.  Spanish  re- 

Kare  given  of  a recent  nine  hours’  fight  in  the 
mountains,  in  which  the  insurgents  under  Mo- 
diste Diaz  were  defeated.  Three  battalions  of  Span- 
ish troops  were  engaged. 
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AN  IRISH  LANDLORD  WALKING  OUT,  GUARDED  EY  POLICEMEN 


at,  near  his  own  house,  and  his  coachman  killed 
by  the  assassin’s  bullet,  intended  for  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, four  or  five  months  ago.  Since  that  attempt 
upon  his  life  Mr.  Nicholson  has  had  a force 
of  armed  police  constantly  stationed  at  his  house, 
lie  seldom  ventures  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 


park ; and  whenever  he  takes  a walk  he  carries  a 
loaded  rifle,  and  is  protected  by  a constable  on 
each  side  of  him,  with  two  more  constables  be- 
hind, all  with  their  carbines  at  full  cock.  If  he 
goes  along  the  high-road  he  is  followed  by  a 
party  of  armed  policemen  in  a car,  with  a short 


Not  only  has  it  given  a fresh  impulse  to  emigra- 
tion, but  rendered  life  and  property  more  inse- 
cure than  ever.  The  illustration  we  give  this 
week  on  this  page  is  a sketch  taken  at  Balrath, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Nicholson,  a large  owner  of  land,  who  was  fired 


SCENE  IN  IRELAND. 

The  severity  of  the  act  recently  passed  by  the 
English  Parliament  for  the  suppression  of  dis- 
orders in  Ireland,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
has  had  just  the  contrary  effect  to  that  intended. 
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THE  PASCHAL  LAMBS.— [See  Page  309.] 
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ladder,  by  which  to  scale  any  wall  over  which  the 
assassins  might  escape  pursuit.  He  never  for  a 
moment  feels  any  security,  and  knows  that  any 
neglect  of  these  precautions  would  probably  cost 
him  his  life. 


THE  PASCHAL  LAMBS. 

The  two  paschal  lambs  to  be  killed  at  Easter 
every  year,  for  the  Pope’s  table,  are  blessed  on 
St.  Agnes’s  Day,  January  21,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Agnes,  outside  the  city  walls  of  Rome,  on 
the  Tivoli  Road.  The  engraving  on  page  308 
shows  the  performance  of  this  ceremony,  by 
Cardinal  Barillt,  in  the  present  year.  The 
animals,  having  been  bandaged  with  red  ribbons 
and  placed  on  cushions,  were  brought  into  the 
church,  and  laid  upon  the  altar.  After  the  cele- 
bration of  high-mas.‘pt|i^j  £jrjjj^ed  with 


HEAD  OF  OCR  SAVIOUR.— [By  Leonardo  da  Vinci.] 


I holy-water,  and  a formal  sentence  of  benediction 
| was  pronounced  over  them.  It  is  usual  for  the 
| Pope  at  Easter  to  present  one  of  them  to  some 
royal  personage  : n part  of  the  other  is  served  on 
his  own  table  on  Kaster-Snnday,  and  part  is  giv- 
! en  to  the  poor.  The  wool  of  these  lambs  is  care- 
fully preserved,  spun  into  yarn  by  the  nuns  of 
St.  Agnes,  and  woven  into  cloth  for  the  sacred 
pallium.  This  vestment,  having  been  blessed 
by  the  Pope,  is  laid  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Apos- 
tle, under  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter’s. 


HEAD  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  is  taken  from  the 
greatest  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  greatest  paint- 
ing, “The  Last  Supper.”  This  extraordinary 
work  was  painted  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 


i century,  for  the  end  wall  of  the  refectory  of  the 
Dominican  Convent  of  Santa  Maria  della  Grazie 
; at  Milan.  Prom  the  beginning  all  went  wrong 
with  this  picture,  which  seemed  projected  under 
evil  stars.  The  convent  was  damp  and  ill  huilr. 
the  wall  dangerously  placed  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  refectory.  In  laOO  an  inundation  laid 
the  chamber  under  water  for  some  time;  and 
one  who  saw  the  picture  in  1 11+2  spoke  of  it  as  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  1652  a door  was  broken 
through  under  the  figure  of  our  Saviour,  which 
destroyed  the  feet.  In  172G  a miserable  bun- 
gler, as  conceited  as  he  was  imbecile,  painted  it 
all  over.  In  1770  a fool  named  Mazza  retouch- 
ed all  but  three  heads.  Before  this  the  unhappy 
picture  had  been  whitewashed.  In  1796  Na- 
poleon gave  express  orders  to  respect  the  sacred 
room  ; but  later  generals  turned  it  into  a stable 
and  hay  depot.  Luckily  the  great  man’s  sketc-h- 


, es  for  these  pictures  are  still  extant;  the  head 
of  the  Saviour,  from  which  our  engraving  is  tak- 
en, is  in  the  Gallery  at  Milan,  on  a soiled  and 
; creased  bit  of  paper. 

Of  this  great  pict  ure  of  ‘ ‘ The  Last  Supper”  there 
are  several  anecdotes  extant.  The  Prior,  it  is 
said,  complained  to  the  Pope  of  Leonardo’s  de- 
; lay  in  completing  the  work — especially  the  head* 
j of  our  Saviour  and  of  Jr  das.  The  painter, 
summoned  to  account  for  his  tardiness,  replied 
that  he  despaired  of  attaining  his  ideal  of  the 
! tender  beauty  and  dignity  of  our  Saviour’s  face  ; 

but  that  the  ‘malice  and  greed  of  J cdas  he  could 
j take  from  the  Prior ; which  indeed  he  is  said  to 
j have  done.  Da  V inci  in  this  picture  has  invested 
| the  Saviour’s  face  with  the  blended  attributes  of 
divinity  and  humanity.  The  serene  majesty  of 
! Deity  is  softened  by  a compassionate  forgiveness, 

I in  w^Jijto^.ji  f^K^y-fire  touchingly  united. 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  POOR. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  VICTOR  HUGO,  BY 

ALGERNON  C.  SWINBURNE. 

Take  heed  of  this  small  child  of  earth; 

He  is  great : he  hath  in  him  God  most  high. 
Children  before  their  fleshly  birth 
Are  lights  alive  in  the  blue  sky. 

In  our  light,  bitter  world  of  wrongs 

They  come;  God  gives  us  them  a while. 
His  speech  is  in  their  stammering  tongues, 
And  His  forgiveness  in  their  smile. 

Their  sweet  light  rests  upon  our  eyes. 

Alas!  their  right  to  joy  is  plain. 

If  they  are  hungry,  Paradise 

Weeps,  and,  if  cold,  Heaven  thrills  with  pain. 

The  want  that  saps  their  sinless  flower 
Speaks  judgment  on  sin’s  ministers. 

Man  holds  an  angel  in  his  power. 

Ah ! deep  in  Heaven  what  thunder  stirs 

When  God  seeks  out  these  tender  things 
Whom  in  the  shadow  where  we  sleep 
He  sends  us  clothed  about  with  wings, 

And  finds  them  ragged  babes  that  weep! 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,” 
“The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 


WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TENTH  SCENE.— THE  BEDROOM. 
CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-EIRST. 

LADY  LUNDIE  DOES  HER  DUTY. 

The  scene  opens  on  a bedroom — and  discloses, 
in  broad  daylight,  a lady  in  bed. 

Persons  with  an  irritable  sense  of  propriety, 
whose  self-appointed  duty  it  is  to  be  always  cry- 
ing out,  are  warned  to  pause  before  they  cry  out 
on  this  occasion.  The  lady  now  -presented  to 
view  being  no  less  a person  than  Lady  Lundie 
herself,  it  follows,  as  a matter  of  course,  that  the 
utmost  demands  of  propriety  are,  by  the  mere 
assertion  of  that  fact,  abundantly  and  indisput- 
ably satisfied.  To  say  that  any  thing  short  of 
direct  moral  advantage  could,  by  any  possibility, 
accrue  to  any  living  creature  by  the  presentation 
of  her  ladyship  in  a horizontal,  instead  of  a per- 
pendicular position,  is  to  assert  that  Virtue  is  a 
question  of  posture,  and  that  Respectability 
ceases  to  assert  itself  when  it  ceases  to  appear  in 
morning  or  evening  dress.  Will  any  body  be 
bold  enough  to  say  that  ? Let  nobody  cry  out, 
then,  on  the  present  occasion. 

Lady  Lundie  was  in  bed. 

Her  ladyship  had  received  Blanche’s  written 
announcement  of  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
bridal  tour ; and  had  penned  the  answer  to  Sir 
Patrick — the  receipt  of  which  at  Ham  Farm  has 
been  already  described.  This  done,  Lady  Lun- 
die felt  it  due  to  herself  to  take  a becoming  posi- 
tion in  her  own  house,  pending  the  possible  ar- 
rival of  Sir  Patrick’s  reply.  What  does  a right- 
minded  woman  do,  when  she  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  is  cruelly  distrusted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  her  own  family  ? A right-minded  wo- 
man feels  it  so  acutely  that  she  falls  ill.  Lady 
Lundie  fell  ill  accordingly. 

The  case  being  a serious  one,  a medical  prac- 
titioner of  the  highest  grade  in  the  profession 
was  required  to  treat  it.  A physician  from  the 
neighboring  town  of  Kirkandrevv  was  called  in. 

The  physician  came  in  a carriage  and  pair, 
with  the  necessary  bald  head,  and  the  indispens- 
able white  cravat.  He  felt  her  ladyship’s  pulse, 
and  put  a few  gentle  questions.  Fie  turned  his 
hack  solemnly,  as  only  a great  doctor  can,  on  his 
own  positive  internal  conviction  that  his  patient 
had  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  her.  He 
said,  with  every  appearance  of  believing  in  him- 
self, “ Nerves,  Lady  Lundie.  Repose  in  bed  is 
essentially  necessary.  I will  write  a prescrip- 
tion.” lie  prescribed,  with  perfect  gravity  : Ar- 
omatic Spirits  of  Ammonia — 15  drops.  Spirits 
of  Red  Lavender — 10  drops.  Syrup  of  Orange 
Peel  — 2 drams.  Camphor  Julep  — 1 ounce. 
When  he  had  written,  Misce  fiat  Haustus  (instead 
of  Mix  a Draught) — when  he  had  added,  Ter  die 
Sumendus  (instead  of  To  be  taken  Three  times 
a day) — and  when  he  had  certified  to  his  own 
Latin,  by  putting  his  initials  at  the  end,  he  had 
only  to  make  his  bow ; to  slip  two  guineas  into 
his  pocket ; and  to  go  his  way,  with  an  approv- 
ing professional  conscience,  in  the  character  of  a 
physician  who  had  done  his  duty. 

Lady  Lundie  was  in  bed.  The  visible  part  of 
her  ladyship  was  perfectly  attired,  with  a view  to 
the  occasion.  A fillet  of  superb  white  lace  en- 
circled her  head.  She  wore  an  adorable  invalid 
jacket  of  white  cambric,  trimmed  with  lace  and 
pink  ribbons.  The  rest  was — bed-clothes.  On  a 
table  at  her  side  stood  the  Red  Lavender  Draught 
— in  color  soothing  to  the  eye ; in  flavor  not  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste.  A book  of  devotional 
character  was  near  it.  The  domestic  ledgers, 
and  the  kitchen  report  for  the  day,  were  ranged 
modestly  behind  the  devout  book.  (Not  even 
her  ladyship’s  nerves,  observe,  were  permitted  to 
interfere  with  her  ladyship’s  duty.)  A fan,  a 
smelling-bottle,  and  a handkerchief  lay  within 
reach  on  the  counterpane.  The  spacious  room 
was  partially  darkened.  One  of  the  lower  win- 
dows was  open,  nffoFqilig  jbef-l&tyshlii),  the  neces- 
sary cubic  supply  or'Iutf  Tfie-teeLSfr  Thomas 


looked  at  his  widow,  in  effigy,  from  the  wall  op- 
posite the  end  of  the  bed.  Not  a chair  was  out 
of  its  place;  not  a vestige  of  wearing  apparel 
dared  to  show  itself  outside  the  sacred  limits  of 
the  w-ardrobe  and  the  drawers.  The  sparkling 
treasures  of  the  toilet-table  glittered  in  the  dim 
distance.  The  jugs  and  basins  were  of  a rare 
and  creamy  white ; spotless  and  beautiful  to  see. 
Look  where  you  might,  you  saw  a perfect  room. 
Then  look  at  the  bed — and  you  saw  a perfect 
woman,  and  completed  the  picture. 

It  w-as  the  day  after  Anne’s  appearance  at 
Swanhaven — toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon. 

Lady  Lundie’s  own  maid  opened  the  door 
noiselessly,  and  stole  on  tip-toe  to  the  bedside. 
Her  ladyship’s  eyes  were  closed.  Her  ladyship 
suddenly  opened  them. 

“ Not  asleep,  Hopkins.  Suffering.  What  is 
it?” 

Hopkins  laid  two  cards  on  the  counterpane. 
‘ ‘ Mrs.  Delamayn,  my  lady — and  Mrs.  Glenarm.  ” 

“They  were  told  I was  ill,  of  course?” 

“Yes,  my  lady.  Mrs.  Glenarm  sent  for  me. 
She  went  into  the  library,  and  wrote  this  note.” 
Hopkins  produced  the  note,  neatly  folded  in 
three-cornered  form. 

“ Have  they  gone?” 

“No,  my  lady.  Mrs.  Glenarm  told  me  Yes 
or  No  would  do  for  answer,  if  you  could  only 
have  the  goodness  to  read  this.” 

“Thoughtless  of  Mrs.  Glenarm — at  a time 
when  the  doctor  insists  on  perfect  repose,”  said 
Lady  Lundie.  “ It  doesn’t  matter.  One  sacri- 
fice more  or  less  is  of  very  little  consequence.  ” 

She  fortified  herself  by  an  application  of  the 
smelling-bottle,  and  opened  the  note.  It  ran 
thus : 

“So  grieved,  dear  Lady  Lundie,  to  hear  that 
you  are  a prisoner  in  your  room ! I had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  calling  with  Mrs.  Delamayn, 
in  the  hope  that  I might  be  able  to  ask  you  a 
question.  Will  your  inexhaustible  kindness  for- 
give me  if  I ask  it  in  writ)  lg  ? Have  you  had 
any  unexpected  news  of  Mi.  Arnold  Brinkworth 
lately  ? I mean,  have  you  heard  any  thing  about 
him,  which  has  taken  you  very  much  by  surprise  ? 
I have  a serious  reason  for  asking  this.  I will 
tell  you  what  it  is,  the  moment  you  are  able  to 
see  me.  Until  then,  one  w'ord  of  answer  is  all 
1 expect.  Send  word  down — Yes,  or  No.  A 
thousand  apologies — and  pray  get  better  soon !” 

The  singular  question  contained  in  this  note 
suggested  one  of  two  inferences  to  Lady  Lun- 
die’s mind.  Either  Mrs.  Glenarm  had  heard  a 
report  of  the  unexpected  return  of  the  married 
couple  to  England — or  she  was  in  the  far  more 
interesting  and  important  position  of  possessing 
a clew  to  the  secret  of  what  w as  going  on  under 
the  surface  at  Ham  Farm.  The  phrase  used  in 
the  note,  “I  have  a serious  reason  for  asking 
this, ’’appeared  to  favor  the  latter  of  the  two  in- 
terpretations. Impossible  as  it  seemed  to  be  that 
Mrs.  Glenarm  could  know  something  about  Ar- 
nold of  which  Lady  Lundie  was  in  absolute  ig- 
norance, her  ladyship’s  curiosity  (already  power- 
fully excited  by  Blanche’s  mysterious  letter)  was 
only  to  be  quieted  by  obtaining  the  necessary  ex- 
planation forthwith,  at  a personal  interview. 

“ Hopkins,”  she  said,  “ I must  see  Mrs.  Glen- 
arm.” 

Hopkins  respectfully  held  up  her  hands  in 
horror.  Company  in  the  bedroom  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  her  ladyship’s  health  ! 

“A  matter  of  duty  is  involved  in  this,  Hop- 
kins. Give  me  the  glass.” 

Hopkins  produced  an  elegant  little  hand- 
mirror.  Lady  Lundie  carefully  surveyed  her- 
self in  it  down  to  the  margin  of  the  bed-clothes. 
Above  criticism  in  every  respect?  Yes — even 
when  the  critic  was  a woman. 

“ Show  Mrs.  Glenarm  up  here.” 

In  a minute  or  two  more  the  iron-master’s 
wi'’  ,v  fluttered  into  the  room — a little  over- 
d ssed  as  usual ; and  a little  profuse  in  expres- 
.ons  of  gratitude  for  her  ladyship’s  kindness, 
and  of  anxiety  about  her  ladyship’s  health. 
Lady  Lundie  endured  it  as  long  as  she  could — 
then  stopped  it  with  a gesture  of  polite  remon- 
strance, and  came  to  the  point. 

“Now,  my  dear — about  this  question  in  your 
note  ? Is  it  possible  you  have  heard  already  that 
Arnold  Brinkworth  and  his  wife  have  come  back 
from  Baden  ?”  Mrs.  Glenarm  opened  her  eyes 
in  astonishment.  Lady  Lundie  put  it  more 
plainly.  “ They  were  to  have  gone  on  to  Switz- 
erland, you  know,  for  their  wedding  tour,  and 
they  suddenly  altered  their  minds,  and  came 
back  to  England  on  Sunday  last.” 

‘ ‘ Dear  Lady  Lundie,  it’s  not  that ! Hare  you 
heard  nothing  about  Mr.  Brinkivorth  except  what 
you  have  just  told  me?” 

“Nothing.” 

There  was  a pause.  Mrs.  Glenarm  toyed  hes- 
itatingly with  her  parasol.  Lady  Lundie  leaned 
forward  in  the  bed,  and  looked  at  her  attent- 
ively. 

“What  have  you  heard  about  him?"  she 
asked. 

Mrs.  Glenarm  was  embarrassed.  “It’s  so 
difficult  to  say,”  she  began. 

‘ ‘ I can  bear  any  thing  but  suspense,  ” said 
Lady  Lundie.  “ Tell  me  the  worst.  ” 

Mrs.  Glenarm  decided  to  risk  it.  “Have  you 
never  heard,"  she  asked,  “that  Mr.  Brinkworth 
might  possibly  have  committed  himself  with  an- 
other lady  before  he  married  Miss  Lundie  ?” 

Her  ladyship  first  closed  her  eyes  in  horror, 
and  then  searched  blindly  on  the  counterpane 
for  the  smelling-bottle.  Mrs.  Glenarm  gave  it 
to  her,  and  w aited  to  see  how  the  invalid  bore  it 
before  she  said  any  more. 

“There  are  things  one  must  hear,”  remarked 
Lady  Lundie.  “I  see  an  act  of  duty  involved 
in  this.  No  words  can  describe  how  you  aston- 
ish me.  Who  told  you?” 

“Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn  told  me.” 

Her  ladyship  applied  for  the  second  time  to  the 
smelling-bottle.  ‘ ‘ Arnold  Biinkwoxth’s  most  in- 


timate friend!”  she  exclaimed.  “He  ought  to 
know  if  any  body  does.  This  is  dreadful.  Why 
should  Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn  tell  you?" 

“I  am  going  to  marry  him,”  answered  Mrs. 
Glenarm.  “That  is  my  excuse,  dear  Lady 
Lundie,  for  troubling  you  in  this  matter.” 

Lady  Lundie  partially  opened  her  eyes  in  a 
state  of  faint  bewilderment.  “ I don’t  under- 
stand,” she  said.  “For  Heaven’s  sake  explain 
yourself!” 

“Haven’t  you  heard  about  the  anonymous 
letters  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Glenarm. 

Yes.  Lady  Lundie  had  heard  about  the  let- 
ters. But  only  what  the  public  in  general  had 
heard.  The  name  of  the  lady  in  the  back- 
ground not  mentioned ; and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Dela- 
mayn assumed  to  be  as  innocent  as  the  babe  un- 
born. Any  mistake  in  that  assumption  ? ‘ ‘ Give 
me  your  hand,  my  poor  dear,  and  confide  it  all  to 
me  /" 

“He  is  not  quite  innocent,”  said  Mrs.  Glen- 
arm. “ He  owned  to  a foolish  flirtation— all  her 
doing,  no  doubt.  Of  course,  I insisted  on  a dis- 
tinct explanation.  Had  she  really  any  claim  on 
him?  Not  the  shadow  of  a claim.  I felt  that 
I only  had  his  word  for  that — and  I told  him 
so.  He  said  lie  could  prove  it — he  said  he 
knew  her  to  be  privately  married  already.  Her 
husband  had  disowned  and  deserted  her;  she 
was  at  the  ehd  of  her  resources ; she  w as  des- 
perate enough  to  attempt  any  thing.  I thought 
it  all  very  suspicious — until  Geoffrey  mentioned 
the  man’s  name.  That  certainty  proved  that  he 
had  cast  off  his  wife ; for  I myself  knew  that  he 
had  lately  married  another  person.  ” 

Lady  Lundie  suddenly  started  up  from  her 
pillow — honestly  agitated;  genuinely  alarmed 
by  this  time. 

’ “Mr.  Delamayn  told  you  the  man’s  name?” 
she  said,  breathlessly. 

“Yes.” 

“Do  I know  it?” 

“Don’t  ask  me !” 

Lady  Lundie  fell  back  on  the  pillow. 

Mrs.  Glenarm  rose  to  ring  for  help.  Before 
she  could  touch  the  bell,  her  ladyship  had  ral- 
lied again. 

“ Stop !”  she  cried.  “ I can  confirm  it ! It’s 
true,  Mrs.  Glenarm!  it’s  true!  Open  the  sil- 
ver box  on  the  toilet-table — you  will  find  the  key 
in  it.  Bring  me  the  top  letter.  Here ! Look 
at  it.  I got  this  from  Blanche.  Wliy  have  they 
suddenly  given  up  their  bridal  tour?  Why  have 
they  gone  back  to  Sir  Patrick  at  Ham  Farm  ? 
Why  have  they  put  me  off’  with  an  infamous  sub- 
terfuge to  account  for  it  ? I felt  sure  something 
dreadful  had  happened.  Now  I know  what  it 
is !”  She  sank  back  again,  with  closed  eyes,  and 
repeated  the  words,  in  a fierce  whisper,  to  her- 
self. “ Now  I know  what  it  is !” 

Mrs.  Glenarm  read  the  letter.  The  reason 
given  for  the  suspiciously-sudden  return  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  was  palpably  a subter- 
fuge— and,  more  remarkable  still,  the  name  of 
Anne  Silvester  was  connected  with  it.  Mrs. 
Glenarm  became  strongly  agitated  on  her  side. 

“This  is  a confirmation,”  she  said.  “Mr. 
Brinkworth  has  been  found  out — the  woman  is 
married  to  him — Geoffrey  is  free.  Oh,  my  dear 
friend,  what  a load  of  anxiety  you  have  taken 
off’  my  mind ! That  vile  wretch — ” 

Lady  Lundie  suddenly  opened  her  eyes. 

“ Do  you  mean,”  she  asked,  “the  woman  who 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief?” 

“Yes.  I saw  her  yesterday.  She  forced 
herself  in  at  Swanhaven.  She  called  him  Geof- 
frey Delamayn.  She  declared  herself  a single 
woman.  She  claimed  him  before  my  face  in  the 
most  audacious  manner.  She  shook  my  faith, 
Lady  Lundie — she  shook  my  faith  in  Geoffrey !’’ 

“ Who  is  she?” 

“ Who ?”  echoed  Mrs.  Glenarm.  “Don’t  yon 
even  know  that?  Why  her  name  is  repeated 
half  a dozen  times  in  this  letter !” 

Lady  Lundie  uttered  a scream  that  rang 
through  the  room.  Mrs.  Glenarm  started  to 
her  feet.  The  maid  appeared  at  the  door  in 
terror.  Her  ladyship  motioned  to  the  woman 
to  withdraw  again  instantly,  and  then  pointed  to 
Mrs.  Glenarm’s  chair. 

“ Sit  down,  ” she  said.  “ Let  me  have  a minute 
or  two  of  quiet.  I want  nothing  more.” 

The  silence  in  the  room  was  unbroken  until 
Lady  Lundie  spoke  again.  She  asked  for 
Blanche’s  letter.  After  reading  it  carefully,  she 
laid  it  aside,  and  fell  for  a whileinto  deep  thought. 

“I  have  done  Blanche  an  injustice !”  she  ex- 
claimed. ‘ ‘ My  poor  Blanche ! ” 

“You  think  she  knows  nothing  about  it?” 

“Iam  certain  of  it!  You  forget,  Mrs.  Glen- 
arm, that  this  horrible  discovery  casts  a doubt  on 
my  step-daughter’s  marriage.  Do  you  think,  if 
she  knew  the  truth,  she  would  write  of  a w retch 
who  has  mortally  injured  her  as  she  writes  here  ? 
They  have  put  her  off  with  the  excuse  that  she 
innocently  sends  to  me.  I see  it  as  plainly  as  I 
see  you ! Mr.  Brinkworth  and  Sir  Patrick  are 
in  league  to  keep  us  both  in  the  dark.  Dear 
child!  I owe  her  an  atonement.  If  nobody 
else  opens  her  eyes,  I will  do  it.  Sir  Patrick 
shall  find  that  Blanche  has  a friend  in  Me !” 

A smile — the  dangerous  smile  of  an  inveter- 
ately  vindictive  woman  thoroughly  roused — 
showed  itself  with  a furtive  suddenness  on  her 
face.  Mrs.  Glenarm  was  a little  startled.  Lady 
Lundie  below  the  surface — as  distinguished  from 
Lady  Lundie  on  the  surface — was  not  a pleasant 
object  to  contemplate. 

“Pray  try  to  compose  yourself,”  said  Mrs. 
Glenarm.  “Dear  Lady  Lundie,  you  frighten 

The  bland  surface  of  her  ladyship  appeared 
smoothly  once  more ; drawn  back,  as  it  were, 
over  the  hidden  inner  self,  which  it  had  left  for 
the  moment  exposed  to  view. 

“Forgive  me  for  feeling  it!”  she  said,  with 
the  patient  sweetness  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guished her  in  times  of  trial.  “It  falls  a little 
heavily  on  a poor  sick  woman — innocent  of  all 
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suspicion,  and  insulted  by  the  most  heartless  neg- 
lect. Don’t  let  me  distress  you.  I shall  rally, 
my  dear ; I shall  rally ! In  this  dreadful  calam- 
ity— this  abyss  of  crime  and  misery  and  deceit — 
I have  no  one  to  depend  on  but  myself.  For 
Blanche’s  sake,  the  whole  thing  must  be  cleared 
up — probed,  my  dear,  probed  to  the  depths. 
Blanche  must  take  a position  that  is  worthy  of 
her.  Blanche  must  insist  on  her  rights,  under 
My  protection.  Never  mind  what  I suffer,  or 
what  I sacrifice.  There  is  a work  of  justice  for 
poor  weak  Me  to  do.  It  shall  be  done!”  said 
her  ladyship,  fanning  herself  with  an  aspect  of 
illimitable  resolution.  “ It  shall  be  done ! ” 

“ But,  Lady  Lundie,  what  can  you  do  ? They 
are  all  away  in  the  south.  And  as  for  that  abom- 
inable woman — ” 

Lady  Lundie  touched  Mrs.  Glenarm  on  the 
shoulder  with  her  fan. 

“I  have  my  surprise  in  store,  dear  friend,  as 
well  as  you.  That  abominable  woman  was  em- 
ployed as  Blanche’s  governess  in  this  house. 
Wait!  that  is  not  all.  She  left  ns  suddenly — • 
ran  away — on  the  pretense  of  being  privately 
married.  I know  where  she  went.  I can  trace 
w hat  she  did.  I can  find  out  who  was  with  her. 
I can  follow  Mr.  Brinkworth’s  proceedings,  be- 
hind Mr.  Brinkworth’s  back.  I can  search  out 
the  truth,  without  depending  on  people  compro- 
mised in  this  black  business,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  deceive  me.  And  I will  do  it  to-day !”  She 
closed  the  fan  with  a sharp  snap  of  triumph,  and 
settled  herself  on  the  pillow  in  placid  enjoyment 
of  her  dear  friend’s  surprise. 

Mrs.  Glenarm  drew  confidentially  closer  to  the 
bedside.  ‘ ‘ How  can  you  manage  it  ?”  she  asked, 
eagerly.  “ Don’t  think  me  curious.  I have  my 
interest,  too,  in  getting  at  the  truth.  Don’t  leave 
me  out  of  it,  pray!” 

* ‘ Can  you  come  back  to-morrow,  at  this  time  ?” 

“Yes!  yes!” 

“Come,  then — and  you  shall  know.” 

“ Can  I be  of  any  use  ?” 

“Not  at  present.” 

“ Can  my  uncle  be  of  any  use?” 

“Do  you  know  where  to  communicate  with 
Captain  Newenden?” 

“Yes  — he  is  staying  with  some  friends  in 
Sussex.” 

“We  may  possibly  want  his  assistance.  I 
can’t  tell  yet.  Don’t  keep  Mrs.  Delamayn  wait- 
ing any  longer,  my  dear.  I shall  expect  you  to- 
morrow. ” 

They  exchanged  an  affectionate  embrace. 
Lady  Lundie  was  left  alone. 

Her  ladyship  resigned  herself  to  meditation, 
with  frowning  brow  and  close-shut  lips.  She 
looked  her  full  age,  and  a year  or  two  more,  as 
she  lay  thinking,  with  her  head  on  her  hand,  and 
her  elbow  on  the  pillow.  After  committing  her- 
self to  the  physician  (and  to  the  red  lavender 
draught),  the  commonest  regard  for  consistency 
made  it  necessary  that  she  should  keep  her  bed 
for  that  day.  And  yet  it  was  essential  that  the 
proposed  inquiries  should  be  instantly  set  on 
foot.  On  the  one  hand,  the  problem  was  not 
an  easy  one  to  solve ; on  the  other,  her  ladyship 
was  not  an  easy  one  to  beat.  How  to  send  for 
the  landlady  at  Craig  Fernie,  without  exciting 
any  special  suspicion  or  remark — was  the  ques- 
tion before  her.  In  less  than  five  minutes  she 
had  looked  back  into  her  memory  of  current 
events  at  Windygates — and  had  solved  it. 

Her  first  proceeding  was  to  ring  the  bell  for 
her  maid. 

“Iam  afraid  I frightened  you,  Hopkins.  The 
state  of  my  nerves.  Mrs.  Glenarm  w as  a little 
sudden  with  some  news  that  surprised  me.  I 
am  better  now — and  able  to  attend  to  the  house- 
hold matters.  There  is  a mistake  in  the  butch- 
er’s account.  Send  the  cook  here.  ” 

She  took  up  the  domestic  ledger  and  the  kitch- 
en report ; corrected  the  butcher ; cautioned  the 
cook;  and  disposed  of  all  arrears  of  domestic 
business  before  Hopkins  was  summoned  again. 
Having,  in  this  way,  dextrously  prevented  the 
woman  from  connecting  any  thing  that  her  mis- 
tress said  or  did,  after  Mrs.  Glenarm’s  departure, 
with  any  thing  that  might  have  passed  during 
Mrs.  Glenarm’s  visit,  Lady  Lundie  felt  herself 
at  liberty  to  pave  the  way  for  the  investigation 
on  which  she  was  determined  to  enter  before  she 
slept  that  night. 

“So  much  for  the  indoor  arrangements, ” she 
said.  “You  must  be  my  prime  minister,  Hop- 
kins, while  I lie  helpless  here.  Is  there  any 
thing  wanted  by  the  people  out  of  doors  ? The 
coachman  ? The  gardener  ?” 

“ I have  just  seen  the  gardener,  my  lady.  He 
came  with  last  week’s  accounts.  I told  him  he 
couldn’t  see  your  ladyship  to-day.” 

“ Quite  right.  Had  he  any  report  to  make  ?” 

“No,  my  lady.” 

“ Surely,  there  was  something  I wanted  to  say 
to  him — or  to  somebody  else?  My  memoran- 
dum-book, Hopkins.  In  the  basket,  on  that 
chair.  Why  wasn’t  the  basket  placed  by  my 
bedside  ?” 

Hopkins  brougTit  the  memorandum  - book. 
Lady  Lundie  consulted  it  (without  the  slightest 
necessity),  with  the  same  masterly  gravity  ex- 
hibited by  the  doctor  when  he  wrote  her  pre- 
scription (without  the  slightest  necessity  also). 

“ Here  it  is,”  she  said,  recovering  the  lost  re- 
membrance. “Not  the  gardener,  but  the  gar- 
dener’s wife.  A memorandum  to  speak  to  her 
about  Mrs.  Inchbare.  Observe,  Hopkins,  the  as- 
sociation of  ideas.  Mrs.  Inchbare  is  associated 
with  the  poultry ; the  poultry  are  associated  with 
the  gardener’s  wife ; the  gardener’s  wife  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  gardener— and  so  the  gardener 
gets  into  my  head.  Do  yon  see  it  ? I am  always 
trying  to  improve  your  mind.  You  do  see  it  ? 
Very  well.  Now  about  Mrs.  Inchbare?  Has 
she  been  here  again  ?” 

“No,  my  lady.” 

“I  am  not  at  all  sure,  Hopkins,  that  I was 
righrin-jdeiUnitig  to.coosider  the  message  Mrs. 
Inchbare  'Sent  :xo  me'about  the  poultry.  Why 
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shouldn’t  she  offer  to  take  any  fowls  that  I can  ' 
spare  off  my  hands?  She  is  a respectable  wo- 
man ; and  it  is  important  to  me  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  all  my  neighbors,  great  and  small, 
lias  she  got  a poultry-yard  of  her  own  at  Craig 
Femie  ?” 

“Yes,  my  lady.  And  beautifully  kept,  I am 
told.” 

“I  really  don’t  see — on  reflection,  Hopkins — 
why  I should  hesitate  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Inch- 
bare.  (I  don’t  think  it  beneath  me  to  sell  the 
game  killed  on  my  estate  to  the  poulterer). 
What  was  it  she  wanted  to  buy  ? Some  of  my 
black  Spanish  fowls?” 

“ Yes,  my  lady.  Your  ladyship’s  black  Span- 
iards are  famous  all  round  the  neighborhood. 
Nobody  has  got  the  breed.  And  Mrs.  Inch- 
bare — ” 

“Wants  to  share  the  distinction  of  having  the 
breed  with  me,”  said  Lady  Lundie.  “I  won’t 
appear  ungracious.  I will  see  her  myself,  as 
soon  as  I am  a little  better,  and  tell  her  that  I 
have  changed  my  mind.  Send  one  of  the  men 
to  Craig  Femie  with  a message.  I can’t  keep  a. 
trifling  matter  of  this  sort  in  my  memory — send 
him  at  once,  or  I may  forget  it.  He  is  to  say  I 
am  willing  to  see  Mrs.  Inchbare,  about  the  fowls, 
the  first  time  she  finds  it  convenient  to  come  this 
way.  ” 

“lam  afraid,  my  lady — Mrs.  Inchbare’s  heart 
is  so  set  on  the  black  Spaniards — she  will  find  it 
convenient  to  come  this  way  at  once  as  fast  as 
her  feet  can  carry  her.” 

“In  that  case,  you  must  take  her  to  the  gar- 
dener's wife.  Say  she  is  to  have  some  eggs — on 
condition,  of  course,  of  paying  the  price  for 
them.  If  she  does  come,  mind  I hear  of  it.  ” 

Hopkins  withdrew.  Hopkins’s  mistress  re- 
clined on  her  comfortable  pillows,  and  fanned 
herself  gently.  The  vindictive  smile  reappeared 
on  her  face.  “ I fancy  I shall  be  well  enough 
to  see  Mrs.  Inchbare,”  she  thought  to  herself. 
“And  it  is  just  possible  that  the  conversation 
may  get  beyond  the  relative  merits  of  her  poult- 
ry-yard and  mine.  ” 

A lapse  of  little  more  than  two  hours  proved 
Hopkins’s  estimate  of  the  latent  enthusiasm  in 
Mrs.  Inchbare’s  character  to  have  been  correct- 
ly formed.  The  eager  landlady  appeared  at 
Windygates  on  the  heels  of  the  returning  serv- 
ant. Among  the  long  list  of  human  weakness- 
es, a passion  for  poultry  seems  to  have  its  prac- 
tical advantages  (in  the  shape  of  eggs)  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  occult  frenzies  for  collecting 
snuff-boxes  and  fiddles,  and  amassing  autographs 
and  old  postage-stamps.  When  the  mistress  of 
Craig  Femie  was  duly  announced  to  the  mistress 
of  Windygates,  Lady  Lundie  developed  a sense 
of  humor  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Her  lady- 
ship was  feebly  merry  (the  result,  no  doubt,  of 
the  exhilarating  properties  of  the  red  lavender 
draught)  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Inchbare  and  the 
Spanish  fowls. 

“Most  ridiculous,  Hopkins!  This  poor  wo- 
man must  be  suffering  from  a determination  of 
poultry  to  the  brain.  Ill  as  1 am,  I should  have 
thought  that  nothing  could  amuse  me.  But, 
really,  this  good  creature  starting  up,  and  rush- 
ing here,  as  you  say,  as  fast  as  her  feet  can  car- 
ry her — it’s  impossible  to  resist  it ! I positively 
think  I must  see  Mrs.  Inchbare.  With  my  act- 
ive habits,  this  imprisonment  to  my  room  is 
dreadful."  I can  neither  sleep  nor  read.  Any 
thing,  Hopkins,  to  divert  my  mind  from  myself. 
It’s  easy  to  get  rid  of  her  if  she  is  too  much  for 
me.  bend  her  up.  ” 

Mrs.  Inchbare  made  her  appearance,  courtesy- 
ing  deferentially ; amazed  at  the  condescension 
which  admitted  her  within  the  hallowed  pre- 
cincts of  Lady  Lundie’s  room. 

“Take  a chair,”  said  her  ladyship,  graciously. 
“I  am  suffering  from  illness,  as  you  perceive. 

“My  certie!  sick  or  well,  yer  leddyship’s  a 
braw  sight  to  see!”  returned  Mrs.  Inchbare, 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  elegant  costume 
which  illness  assumes  when  illness  appears  in 
the  regions  of  high  life. 

“I  am  far  from  being  in  a fit  state  to  receive 
any  body,”  proceeded  Lady  Lundie.  “But  I 
had  a motive  for  wishing  to  speak  to  you  when 
you  next  came  to  my  house.  I failed  to  treat  a 
proposal  you  made  to  me,  a short  time  since,  in  a 
friendly  and  neighborly  way.  I beg  you  to  un- 
derstand that  I regret  having  forgotten  the  con- 
sideration due  from  a person  in  my  position  to  a 
person  in  yours.  I am  obliged  to 'say  this  under 
very  unusual  circumstances,”  added  her  lady- 
ship, with  a glance  round  her  magnificent  bed- 
room, “through  your  unexpected  promptitude  in 
favoring  me  with  a call.  You  have  lost  no  time, 
Mrs.  Inchbare,  in  profiting  by  the  message  which 
I had  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  you.  ” 

“ Eh,  my  leddy,  I wasna’  that  sure  (yer  leddy- 
ship  having  ance  changed  yer  mind)  but  that  ye 
might  e’en  change  again  if  I failed  to  strike,  as 
they  say,  while  the  iron  s het.  I crave  yer  par- 
don, I’m  sure,  if  I ha’  been  ower  hasty.  The 
pride  o’  my  hairt’s  in  my  powltry — and  the 
‘ black  Spaniards’  (as  they  ca’  them)  are  a sail- 
temptation  to  me  to  break  the  tenth  command- 
ment, sae  lang  as  they’re  a’  in  yer  leddyship’s 
possession,  and  nane  o’  them  in  mine.  ” 

“I  am  shocked  to  hear  that  I have  been  the 
innocent  cause  of  your  falling  into  temptation, 
Mrs.  Inchbare!  Make  your  proposal — and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  meet  it,  if  I can.” 

“I  must  e’en  be  content  wi’  what  yer  leddy  - 
ship  will*  condescend  on.  A haitch  o’  eggs  if  I 
can  come  by  naething  else.” 

“ There  is  something  else  you  would  prefer  to 
a hatch  of  eggs  ?” 

“ I wad  prefer,”  said  Mrs.  Inchbare,  modestly, 
“a  cock  and  twa  pullets.” 

“ Open  the  case  on  the  table  behind  you,”  said 
Lady  Lundie,  “and  you  will  find  some  writing- 
paper  inside.  Give  me  a sheet  of  it — and  the 
pencil  out  of  the  trajK’ : „ if-i  toj-I  Kit 

Eagerly  watched  fly  fes/IfichbiA  «ie  wrote 


an  order  to  the  poultry-woman,  and  held  it  out 
with  a gracious  smile. 

“Take  that  to  the  gardener’s  wife.  If  you 
agree  with  her  about  the  price,  you  can  have  the 
cock  and  the  two  pullets.” 

Mrs.  Inchbare  opened  her  lips — no  doubt  to 
express  the  utmost  extremity  of  human  grati- 
tude. Before  she  had  said  three  words,  Lady 
Lundie’s  impatience  to  reach  the  end  which  she 
had  kept  in  view  from  the  time  when  Mrs.  Glen- 
arm  had  left  the  house  burst  the  bounds  which 
had  successfully  restrained  it  thus  far.  Stopping 
the  landlady  without  ceremony,  she  fairly  forced 
the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  Anne  Silves- 
ter’s proceedings  at  the  Craig  Fernie  inn. 

“How  are  you  getting  on  at  the  hotel,  Mrs. 
Inchbare  ? Plenty  of  tourists,  I suppose,  at  this 
time  of  year  ?” 

“Full,  my  leddy  (praise  Providence),  frae  the 
basement  to  the  ceiling.” 

“ You  had  a visitor,  I think,  some  time  since 
of  whom  I know  something  ? A person — ” tthe 
paused,  and  put  a strong  constraint  on  herself. 
There  was  no  alternative  but  to  yield  to  the  hard 
necessity  of  making  her  inquiry  intelligible.  “ A 
lady,”  she  added,  “who  came  to  you  about  the 
middle  of  last  month.” 

“Could  yer  leddyship  condescend  on  her 
name  ?” 

Lady  Lundie  put  a still  stronger  constraint  on 
herself.  “Silvester,”  she  said,  sharply. 

“ Presairve  us  a’ !”  cried  Mrs.  Inchbare.  “ It 
will  never  be  the  same  that  cam’  driftin’  in  by 
hersel’ — wi’  a bit  bag  in  her  hand,  and  a hus- 
band left  daidling  an  hour  or  mair  on  the  road 
behind  her  ?” 

“ I have  no  doubt  it  is  the  same.” 

“Will  she  be  a freend  o’  yer  leddyship’s?” 
asked  Mrs.  Inchbare,  feeling  her  ground  cau- 
tiously. 

“ Certainly  not !”  said  Lady  Lundie.  “ I felt 
a passing  curiosity  about  her — nothing  more  ” 

Mrs.  Inchbare  looked  relieved.  “To  tell  ye 
truth,  my  leddy,  there  was  nae  love  lost  between 
us.  She  had  a maisterfu’  temper  o’  her  ain — 
and  I was  weel  pleased  when  I’d  seen  the  last 
of  her. 

“ I can  quite  understand  that,  Mrs.  Inchbare — 
I know  something  of  her  temper  myself.  Did  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  she  came  to  your 
hotel  alone,  and  that  her  husband  joined  her 
shortly  afterward  ?” 

“ E’en  sae,  yer  leddyship.  I was  no’  free  to 
gi’  her  house-room  in  the  hottle  till  her  husband 
daidled  in  at  her  heels  and  answered  for  her  ?” 

“ I fancy  I must  have  seen  her  husband,”  said 
Lady  Lundie.  “ What  sort  of  a man  was  he  ?” 

Mrs.  Inchbare  replied  in  much  the  same  words 
which  she  had  used  in  answering  the  similar  ques- 
tion put  by  Sir  Patrick. 

“ Eh ! he  was  ower  young  for  the  like  o’  her. 
A pratty  man,  my  leddy — betwixt  tall  and  short ; 
wi’  bonny  brown  eyes  and  cheeks,  and  fine  coal- 
blaik  hair.  A nice  douce-spoken  lad.  I hae 
naething  to  say  against  him — except  that  he 
cam’  late  one  day,  and  took  leg-bail  betimes  the 
next  morning,  and  left  madam  behind,  a load  on 
my  hands.” 

The  answer  produced  precisely  the  same  effect 
on  Lady  Lundie  which  it  had  produced  on  Sir 
Patrick.  She,  also,  felt  that  it  was  too  vaguely 
like  too  many  young  men  of  no  uncommon  hu- 
mor and  complexion  to  be  relied  on.  But  her 
ladyship  possessed  one  immense  advantage  over 
her  brother-in-law  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  the 
truth.  She  suspected  Arnold — and  it  was  pos- 
sible, in  her  case,  to  assist  Mrs.  Inchbare’s  mem- 
ory by  hints  contributed  from  her  own  superior 
resources  of  experience  and  observation. 

“ Had  he  any  thing  about  him  of  the  look  and 
way  of  a sailor?”  she  asked.  “ And  did  you  no- 
tice, when  you  spoke  to  him,  that  he  had  a habit 
of  playing  with  a locket  on  his  watch-chain  ?” 

“There  he  is,  het  aff  to  a T!”  cried  Mrs. 
Inchbare.  “ Yer  leddyship’s  weel  acquented  wi’ 
him — there’s  nae  doot  o’  that.” 

“ I thought  I had  seen  him, ’’said  Lady  Lundie. 

‘ ‘ A modest,  well-behaved  young  man,  Mrs.  Inch- 
bare,  as  you  say.  Don’t  let  me  keep  you  any 
longer  from  the  poultry-yard.  I am  transgress- 
ing the  doctor’s  orders  in  seeing  any  body.  We 
quite  understand  each  other  now,  don’t  we? 
Very  glad  to  have  seen  you.  Good-evening.” 

So  she  dismissed  Mrs.  Inchbare,  when  Mrs. 
Inchbare  had  served  her  purpose. 

Most  women,  in  her  position,  would  have  been 
content  with  the  information  which  she  had  now 
obtained.  But  Lady  Lundie — having  a man  like 
Sir  Patrick  to  deal  with — determined  to  be  doub- 
ly sure  of  her  facts  before  she  ventured  on  inter- 
fering at  Ham  Farm.  She  had  learned  from 
Mrs.  Inchbare  that  the  so-called  husband  of 
Anne  Silvester  had  joined  her  at  Craig  Fernie 
on  the  day  when  she  arrived  at  the  inn,  and  had 
left  her  again  the  next  morning.  Anne  had 
made  her  escape  from  Windygates  on  the*  occa- 
sion of  the  lawn-party — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  August.  On  the  same  day  Arnold 
Brinkworth  had  taken  his  departure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  Scotch  property  left  to  him 
by  his  aunt.  If  Mrs.  Inchbare  was  to  be  de- 
pended on,  he  must  have  gone  to  Craig  Femie 
instead  of  going  to  his  appointed  destination — 
and  must,  therefore,  have  arrived  to  visit  his 
house  and  lands  one  day  later  than  the  day 
which  he  had  originally  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  this  fact  could  be  proved,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a disinterested  witness,  the  case  against 
Arnold  would  be  strengthened  tenfold ; and  Lady 
Lundie  might  act  on  her  discovery  with  some- 
thing like  a certainty  that  her  information  was 
to  be  relied  on. 

After  a little  consideration  she  decided  on 
sending  a messenger  with  a note  of  inquiry  ad- 
dressed to  Arnold’s  steward.  The  apology  she 
invented  to  excuse  and  account  for  the  strange- 
ness of  the  proposed  question,  referred  it  to  a 
little  family  discussion  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
Arnold’s  arrival  at  his  estate,  and  to  a friendly 
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wager  in  which  the  difference  of  opinion  had 
ended.  If  the  steward  could  state  whether  his 
employer  had  arrived  on  the  fourteenth  or  on  the 
fifteenth  of  August,  that  was  all  that  would  be 
wanted  to  decide  the  question  in  dispute. 

Having  written  in  those  terms,  Lady  Lundie 
gave  the  necessary  directions  for  having  the  note 
delivered  at  the  earliest  possible  hour  on  the  next 
morning ; the  messenger  being  ordered  to  make 
bis  w’ay  back  to  Windygates  by  the  first  return 
train  on  the  same  day. 

This  arranged,  her  ladyship  was  free  to  re- 
fresh herself  with  another  dose  of  the  red  laven- 
der draught,  and  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just, 
who  close  their  eyes  with  the  composing  convic- 
tion that  they  have  done  their  duty. 

The  events  of  the  next  day  at  Windygates 
succeeded  each  other  in  due  course,  as  follows : 

The  post  arrived,  and  brought  no  reply  from 
Sir  Patrick.  Lady  Lundie  entered  that  incident 
on  her  mental  register  of  debts  owed  by  her 
brother-in-law — to  be  paid,  with  interest,  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  came. 

Next  in  order  occurred  the  return  of  the  mes- 
senger with  the  steward’s  answer. 

He  had  referred  to  his  Diary;  and  he  had 
discovered  that  Mr.  Brinkworth  had  written  be- 
forehand to  announce  his  arrival  at  his  estate  for 
the  fourteenth  of  August — but  that  he  had  not 
actually  appeared  until  the  fifteenth.  The  one 
discovery  needed  to  substantiate  Mrs.  Inchbare’s 
evidence  being  now  in  Lady  Lundie’s  possession, 
she  decided  to  allow  another  day  to  pass — on  the 
chance  that  Sir  Patrick  might  alter  his  mind, 
and  write  to  her.  If  no  letter  arrived,  and  if 
nothing  more  W'as  received  from  Blanche,  she 
resolved  to  leave  Windygates  by  the  next  morn- 
ing’s train,  and  to  try  the  bold  experiment  of 
personal  interference  at  Ham  Farm. 

The  third  in  the  succession  of  events  was  the 
appearance  of  the  doctor  to  pay  his  professional 
visit. 

A severe  shock  awaited  him.  He  found  his 
patient  cured  by  the  draught ! It  was  contrary 
to  all  rule  and  precedent ; it  savored  of  quack- 
ery— the  red  lavender  had  no  business  to  do 
what  the  red  lavender  had  done — but  there  she 
was,  nevertheless,  up  and  dressed,  and  contem- 
plating a journey  to  London  on  the  next  day 
but  one.  “ An  act  of  duty,  doctor,  is  involved 
in  this — whatever  the  sacrifice,  I must  go  !”  No 
other  explanation  could  be  obtained.  The  pa- 
tient w'as  plainly  determined — nothing  remained 
for  the  physician  but  to  retreat  with  unimpaired 
dignity,  and  a paid  fee.  He  did  it.  “Our  art,” 
he  explained  to  Lady  Lundie  in  confidence,  “is 
nothing,  after  all,  but  a choice  between  alterna- 
tives. For  instance.  I see  you — not  cured,  as 
you  think — but  sustained  by  abnormal  excite- 
ment. I have  to  ask  which  is  the  least  of  the 
two  evils — to  risk  letting  you  travel,  or  to  irri- 
tate you  by  keeping  you  at  home.  With  your 
constitution,  we  must  risk  the  journey.  Be  care- 
ful to  keep  the  window  of  the  carriage  up  on  the 
side  on  which  the  wind  blow's.  Let  the  extrem- 
ities be  moderately  warm,  and  the  mind  easy — 
and  pray  don’t  omit  to  provide  yourself  with  a 
second  bottle  of  the  Mixture  before  you  start.  ” 
He  made  his  bow,  as  before — he  slipped  two  guin- 
eas into  his  pocket,  as  before — and  he  went  his 
way,  as  before,  with  an  approving  conscience,  in 
the  character  of  a physician  who  had  done  his 
duty.  (What  an  enviable  profession  is  Medicine ! 
And  why  don’t  we  all  belong  to  it?) 

The  last  of  the  events  was  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Glenarm. 

“ Well  ?”  she  began,  eagerly,  “ what  news  ?” 

The  narrative  of  her  ladyship’s  discoveries — 
recited  at  full  length  ; and  the  announcement  of 
her  ladyship’s  resolution — declared  in  the  most 
uncompromising  terms — raised  Mrs.  Glenann’s 
excitement  to  the  highest  pitch. 

“You  go  to  town  on  Saturday?”  she  said. 
“I  will  go  with  you.  Ever  since  that  woman 
declared  she  should  be  in  London  before  me,  I 
have  been  dying  to  hasten  my  journey — and  it  is 
such  an  opportunity  to  go  with  you!  I can  eas- 
ily manage  it.  My  uncle  and  I wrere  to  have 
met  in  London,  early  next  week,  for  the  foot- 
race. I have  only  to  write  and  tell  him  of  my 
change  of  plans. — By-the-by,  talking  of  my  un- 
cle, I have  heard,  since  1 saw  you,  from  the  law- 
yer’s at  Berth.” 

4 4 More  anonymous  letters  ?” 

“One  more  — received  by  the  lawyers  this 
time.  My  unknown  correspondent  has  written 
to  them  to  withdraw  his  proposal,  and  to  an- 
nounce that  he  has  left  Perth.  The  lawyers  rec- 
ommended me  to  stop  my  uncle  from  spending 
money  uselessly  in  employing  the  London  police. 
I have  forwarded  their  letter  to  the  Captain; 
and  he  will  probably  be  in  town  to  see  his  solic- 
itors as  soon  as  I get  there  with  you.  So  much 
for  what  I have  done  in  this  matter.  Dear  Lady 
Lundie — when  we  are  at  our  journey’s  end,  what 
do  you  mean  to  do  ?” 

4 4 My  course  is  plain,”  answered  her  ladyship, 
calmly.  “Sir  Patrick  will  hear  from  me,  on 
Sunday  morning  next,  at  Ham  Farm.” 

“Telling  him  what  you  have  found  out?” 

44  Certainly  not ! Telling  him  that  I find  my- 
self called  to  London  by  business,  and  that  I pro- 
pose paying  him  a short  visit  on  Monday  next.  ” 

44  Of  course,  he  must  receive  you  ?” 

“ I think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  Even  his 
hatred  of  his  brother’s  widow  can  hardly  go  to 
the  length — after  leaving  my  letter  unanswered — 
of  closing  his  doors  against  me  next.” 

“How  will  you  manage  it  when  you  get 
there  ?” 

44  When  I get  there,  my  dear,  I shall  be  breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  treachery  and  deceit ; and, 
for  my  poor  child’s  sake  (abhorrent»as  all  dissim- 
ulation is  to  me),  I must  be  careful  what  I do. 
Not  a word  will  escape  my  lips  until  I have  first 
seen  Blanche  in  private.  However  painful  it 
may  be,  I shall  not  shrink  from  my  duty,  if  my 
duty  compels  me  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  truth. 
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Sir  Patrick  and  Mr.  Brinkworth  will  have  some- 
body else  besides  an  inexperienced  young  creat- 
ure to  deal  with  on  Monday  next.  I shall  be 
there.  ” 

With  that  formidable  announcement,  Lady 
Lundie  closed  the  conversation ; and  Mrs.  Glen- 
arm rose  to  take  her  leave. 

“We  meet  at  the  Junction,  dear  Lady  Lun- 
die?” 

“At  the  Junction,  on  Saturday.” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

As  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
moved  slowly  in  hacks  through  New  Bedford’s  streets, 
an  old  lady,  attracted  by  their  solemn  and  dignified 
appearance,  stepped  into  a store  and  asked, 44  Whose 
funeral  is  that  ?’’  The  shop-keeper  replied,  44  Why, 
that’s  the  Legislature.”  44  Du  tel,”  said  the  old  lady, 
44  when  did  he  die  ?" 


A stranger  in  a printing-office  asked  the  youngest 
apprentice  what  his  rule  of  punctuation  was.  41 1 set 
up  as  lpng  as  I can  hold  my  breath,  then  I put  in  a 
comma ; when  I gape  I insert  a semicolon  ; and  when 
I want  a chew  of  tobacco  I make  a paragraph." 


To  Cube  Deafness. —Tell  a man  you’ve  come  to 
pay  him  money.  It  beats  acoustic  oil  all  hollow.  _ 


This  Sii>f,  Up.— We  saw  Jake  nailing  np  a box,  the 
other  day,  containing  some  articles  which  he  intend- 
ed to  send  by  express.  From  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tents it  was  essential  that  the  box  should  not  be  in- 
verted on  the  passage,  so  we  ventured  the  suggestion 
to  Juke  to  place  the  much-abused  ‘‘This  side  up," 
etc.,  conspicuously  upon  the  cover.  A few  days  after 
we  saw  Jake.  “Beard  from  your  goods,  Jake  ? Did 
they  go  there  safely  ?’’  “ Every  one  broke,"  replied 
Jake,  suddenly.  44  Lost  the  hull  lot ! Hang  the  Ex- 
press Company !”  44  Did  you  put  ‘this  side  up,’  as  we 
told  you  ?’’  “Yes,  I did ; and  fur  fear  they  shouldn’t 
see  it  on  the  kiver,  I put  it  on  the  bottom  too— con- 
found ’em !” 


The  fibst  Sion  of  Speing — 44  To  Let." 


A story  is  told  of  two  men  who  traveled  together 
three  days  in  a stage-coach  without  a word  ever  pass- 
ing between  them.  On  the  fourth  day  one  of  them 
at  length  ventured  to  remark  that  it  was  a fine  morn- 
ing. 44  And  who  said  it  weren’t  ?’’  was  the  reply. 


The  last  case  of  indolence  is  that  of  a man  named 
John  Hole,  who  was  so  lazy  that,  In  writing  his  name, 
he  simply  used  the  letter  44  J,"  and  then  punched  a 
hole  through  the  paper. 


Two  rival  sausage  dealers  in  Paris  have  their  shops 
adjoining.  One  of  them  has  painted  on  his  glass  win- 
dow, over  a pyramid  of  sausages,  “At  ten  cents  a 
pound  ; to  pay  more  is  to  be  robbed while  the  oth- 
er puts  his  sausages  into  au  obelisk,  and  paints  above 
it,  44  At  twelve  cents  a pound ; to  pay  less  is  to  be 
poisoned." 


Switoh-tendebs— Hair-pins. 


Two  twin  brothers  in  New  York  are  so  much  alike 
that  they  frequently  borrow  money  of  each  other  with- 
out knowing  it. 

“Oh  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a book!"  said 
Job.  44  What  do  yon  suppose  Job  wanted  his  enemy 
to  write  a book  for?”  a pupil  was  said  to  have  asked 
her  teacher,  who  had  something  of  a literary  turn. 
44  Why,  my  dear,  Job  wanted  to  review  it,  of  course, 
and  cut  it  up." 


When  is  a boat  like  a pile  of  snow  ?— When  it  is 
adrift  


The  lady  whose  blood  curdled  in  her  veins,  has 
ever  since  been  very  sour  in  her  disposition. 


A boy’s  idea  of  having  a tooth  drawn  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : “The  doctor  hitched  fast  on 
me,  pulled  his  best,  and  just  before  it  killed  me  the 
tooth  came  out." 


“I  am  afraid,  dear  wife,  that  while  I am  gone  ab- 
sence will  conquer  love.”  44  Oh,  never  fear,  dear  hus- 
band ; the  longer  you  stay  away  the  better  I shall  like 
you."  


Mindful  of  the  traditional  relationship  of  dog  to 
sausage,  a waggish  rhymer  pens  the  following  “ode” 
to  hie  favorite  puppy : 

44  Oh,  the  pup,  the  beautiful  pup ! 

Driuking  his  milk  from  a china  cup, 

Gamboling  round  so  frisky  and  free, 

a bone,  then  biting  a flea; 

Running, 

After  the  pony; 

Beautiful  pup,  you  will  soon  be  Bologna." 


An  UNrorcLAE  “Ism"  with  Eveby  Body— The 
rheumatism. 


A good  story  is  told  of  a young  man  who  appl'ed 
to  one  of  our  hotels  for  a situation.  The  landh  rd 
informed  him  that  there  was  but  one  place  vacant, 
that  of  lamp-cleaner.  The  questioner  accepted  the 
situation,  observing  that  he  would  like  something  as 
remunerative  as  possible,  as  he  was  once  a clerk,  spoke 
four  different  languages  fluently,  etc.  “Oh!  that’s 
of  no  consequence,"  said  the  unappreciative  landlord ; 
“this  business  won’t  require  you  to  speak  but  one 
language,  and  mighty  little  of  that.” 


You  ask  me,  love,  how  many  times 
I think  of  you  a day ; 

I frankly  answer  only  once, 

And  mean  just  what  I say. 

You  seem  perplexed,  and  somewhat  hurt; 

But  wait  and  hear  the  rhyme ; 

Prnv,  how  can  one  do  more  than  once 
What  one  does  all  the  time? 


First  gnawing 
Jumping 


An  exchange  received  the  following  advertisement 

for  publication:  “Whare  As  My  White  polly  Jane 

has  Left  my  bed  And  Bored  with  out  Eny  good  Cauze, 
hoosumever  Will  trust  Her  in  my  Count  I wunt  Pay 
him.  James—.’’ 


Josh  Billings  says  he  will  never  patrflnize  a lottery 
so  long  as  he  can  hire  any  body  else  to  rob  him  at 
reasonable  wages. 

A Clock  is  like  a Man.— It  has  two  hands,  a face, 
an  inside,  and  an  outside.  Sometimes  the  hands  point 
to  the  truth— but  it  is  not  ashamed  to  show  its  face 
when  they  don’t.  It  is  a useful  bit  of  machincry-so 
is  man.  It  often  gets  out  of  order— bo  does  man.  It 
is  often  wound  np— so  is  man.  It  strikes  so  does 
man.  It  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on— i no  more  is 
man.  It  is  hung  up  in  the  Tombs— so  is  man. 

People  who  are  behind  the  times  should  be  fed  on 
ketchup.  T 

Song  fob  a Deaf  Pebbon— 44  Come  back  to  Erin." 

A prodigal  son  writes  from  Omaha:  “I  have  to 
have  my  only  shirt  washed  by  the  dozen,  for  it  is  in 
11  * vilest  hole  in  it  is  the  one 
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THE  SWALLOWS. 

With  rapid  shoot  of  purple  wings, 

Like  crescent  arrow-heads,  they  fly, 

And  cut  the  soft  blue  deeps  as  if 
To  them  belonged  the  endless  sky. 

Now  high  and  soaring  near  the  dome 
That  spreads  in  azure  down  to  earth ; 

Now  low  along  the  river  wide 

That  mirrors  all  the  Summer’s  mirth ; 

Now  skimming  over  meadows  rich 

With  waving  crowds  of  golden  flowers ; 

Now  stooping  close,  a moment’s  rest, 

On  lichened  rail  in  orchard  bowers. 

Then  up  and  swift  again  they  hunt 
Through  deserts  of  the  air  and  light, 

Where  bluest  space  and  yielding  breath 
Stretch  wide  around  their  utmost  flight. 

0 who  can  e’er  such  gladness  know 
As  that  which  fills  the  swallow’s  breast, 

When  all  the  land  in  morning  lies, 

And  skies  above  the  sun  hath  dressed ! 

Or  who  with  such  a reckless  dive 
The  sea  immense  of  Heaven  would  dare, 

And  rush  on  fearless  wings  to  taste 
The  glorious  freedom  of  the  air! 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

zillah’s  resolution. 

“Mother!”  cried  Hugh  Lockwood,  coming 
hastily  into  the  little  paslor  in  Gower  Street,  and 
taking  his  mother  in  his  arms,  “ good  news, 
mother!  Let  me  see  your  dear  face  a little 
brighter  than  it  has  been  for  this  long  time. 
There  is  good  news  for  you,  little  mother,  do 
you  hear?” 

“Good  news  for  me?  That  can  only  mean 
good  news  for  you,  my  son  !”  replied  Zillah,  un- 
consciously epitomizing  all  her  widowed  life  in 
the  sentence. 

“ Of  course ; good  for  me,  good  for  you,  good 
for  Maud.  Darling  Maud ! Kiss  me,  mother.” 

Then  he  told  her  that  Mr.  Frost  had  that  day 
informed  him  by  letter  that  the  sum  of  money 
borrowed  from  his  late  father — so  the  note  was 
worded — plus  the  interest  on  the  capital  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  was  lying  at  his  dis- 
posal at  Mr.  Lovegrove’s  office  in  Bedford  Square, 
and  that  on  his  personal  application  it  would  be 
handed  over  to  him. 

“ Why,  mother,  it  is  more  than  I hoped  to  get 
out  of  the  fire.  Five  per  cent,  for  twenty-five 
years!  It  will  more  than  double  the  original 
sum !” 

‘ * Oh,  thank  God ! My  Hugh,  my  Hugh,  what 
a weight  of  remorse  is  taken  from  my  heart! 
And  he  has  done  well,  after  all,  poor  Sidney !” 

“Done  well?  Not  at  all,”  said  Hugh,  whose 
sense  of  justice  was  not  obfuscated  by  his  joy  as 
his  mother’s  was.  “ Veiy  far  from  well  he  has 
done,  mother.  Five  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
every  year  is  the  very  least  that  could  pretend  to 
approach  fair  dealing — and,  in  fact,  nothing  can 
make  his  conduct  out  to  be  fair.  But  he  has 
done  better  than  I expected;  and  I am  very 
glad  and  thankful,  and  mean  to  think  of  nothing 
but  the  bright  side  of  things,  I assure  you.  ” 

When  Hugh  went  to  receive  his  money  he 
perceived  that  the  brass  plate  on  the  outer  door, 
which  usually  stood  open  during  office  hours, 
had  been  removed,  and  a man  was  painting  out 
the  black  letters  on  a drab  ground  on  the  door- 
post, which  formed  the  words,  “Messrs.  Frost 
and  Lovegrove,  Solicitors.”  Hugh  was  shown 
into  Mr.  Lovegrove's  office,  and  received  by  that 
gentleman  in  person. 

“ The  last  time  wre  met  in  this  office,  Mr. 
Lockwood,”  said  the  lawyer,  “your  errand  here 
was  to  repudiate  a fortune.  Now  you  come  to 
receive — well,  not  a fortune,  perhaps,  but  a sum 
of  money  that  in  my  young  days  would  have  been  < 
looked  upon  as  affording  a very  pretty  start  in 
life.  I am  glad  of  it,  and  wish  you  every  suc- 
cess.” 

‘ ‘ Thank  you  heartily.  ” 

“You  have — ahem! — you  have  Mr.  Frost’s 
acknowledgment  for  the  money  lent  by  your  fa- 
ther, Mr.  Lockwood?” 

Hugh  took  from  his  pocket-book  a yellow  bit 
of  paper  witl  some  words  in  Sidney  Frost’s  bold 
clear  writing  upon  it.  At  one  corner  of  the  pa- 
per there  was  a green  stain,  and  near  it  the  im- 
pression of  a thumb  in  red  paint. 

“ Here  it  is,  Mr.  Lovegrove.  My  poor  father 
must  have  been  at  work  in  his  studio  when  that 
paper  was  written.  It  is  marked  with  the  traces 
of  his  calling.  ” 

“H’m!”  said  Mr.  Lovegrove,  examining  the 


certain  palliations — certain  palliations.  His  do- 
mestic relations  were  unfortunate.  Upon  my 
word,  when  I see  the  quantity  of  mischief  that 
women  are  capable  of  causing,  I feel  thankful, 
positively  most  truly  thankful,  that  they  don’t  ex- 
ercise their  power  more  ruthlessly  than  they  do !” 

Hugh  smiled.  “ You  have  had  a happy  ex- 
perience of  the  sex  yourself,  Sir,  ” said  he. 

“Why,  yes.  My  mother  was  an  excellent 
woman,  and  my  w’ife  is  an  excellent  woman,  and 
my  girls  are  good,  sound-hearted  girls  as  you’ll 
find  any  where,  thank  God ! And  I most  firmly 
believe,  Mr.  Lockwood,  that  the  young  lady 
whom  you  are  about  to  marry  is  an  ornament 
to  her  sex.  You  love  her  and  respect  her  very 
much  now,  I have  not  the  least  doubt.  But, 
take  my  word  for  it,  that  you  will  love  her  and 
respect  her  more  when  she  has  been  your  wife 
some  dozen  years!  Oh,  of  course,  that  seems 
impossible ! Yes,  yes,  I know.  I suppose  you 
will  be  married  very  soon  now  ?” 

“As  soon  as  possible  !”  said  Hugh,  with  much 
energy.  “Oh,  by-the-by,  Mr.  Lovegrove,  I see 
they  are  painting  out  the  name  of  the  firm  on 
your  door-post.  Are  you  going  to  make  any 
change  in  the  style  and  title  of  it  ?” 

“Yes;  a considerable  change.  Mr.  Frost 
retires  from  the  business  altogether — the  deeds 
were  signed  this  morning — and  the  firm  will 
henceforth  be  known  as  Lovegrove  and  Love- 
grove.” 

“ All  success  to  it  under  its  new  name,  say  I. 
But  I had  not  heard  that  this  was  in  contempla- 
tion.” 

Mr.  Lovegrove  proceeded  to  narrate  as  briefly 
as  might  be  the  misfortunes  that  had,  as  he  said, 
determined  Mr.  Frost  to  give  up  business — so 
much,  that  is,  of  his  misfortunes  as  must  inevi- 
tably become  matter  of  public  notoriety.  He 
spared  his  old  partner  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
narrative.  But  he  did  not  by  any  means  spare 
his  old  partner’s  wife,  to  whom  indeed  he  was 
inclined  to  attribute  every  thing  that  had  gone 
ill,  even  to  the  total  smash  and  failure  of  the 
Farthenope  Embellishment  Company,  which  had 
become  matter  of  public  notoriety  within  the  last 
week. 

Hugh  was  much  shocked.  And  his  good 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lovegrove  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  feeling  he  evinced  for  his  old  friend. 

“ He  is  really  a most  superior  man,  Mr.  Lock- 
wood.  I don’t  know  a more  superior  man  than 
Sidney  Frost  is — or  was — was,  alas  ! He  is  a 
wreck  now,  Sir.  You  wouldn’t  know  him.  I 
want  to  send  him  off  to  Cannes  or  Nice,  or  some 
of  those  places  for  the  winter.  He  has  given  up 
every  thing  most  honorably  to  his  creditors,  and 
they  have  not  behaved  badly.  They  understood 
to  a man  whose  door  to  lay  the  extravagance  at. 
Any  thing  like  that  woman — However,  it  is 
unavailing  to  dilate  upon  that.  But  when  all  is 
done,  there  will  be  a small — a small  annuity  re- 
maining, which  w ill  suffice  to  maintain  Frost  in 
comfort  at  some  of  those  southern  places.  Ah, 
bless  my  soul,  what  a superior  man  he  was  when 
I first  knew  him!” 

Mr.  Lovegrove  did  not  say  that  the  “ small 
annuity”  was  to  come  entirely  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  and  that  its  amount  caused  him  sundry 
twinges  of  conscience  when  he  looked  at  his  wife 
and  children. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Lovegrove,  I hope  that  one  of  the 
first  transactions  of  the  new  firm  will  be  to  draw 
up  my  marriage  settlement.  And  I shall  ask 
you  to  continue  to  look  after  Maud’s  interests. 
Perhaps  Captain  Sheardown  will  be  the  other 
trustee  ?” 

“I  shall  be  delighted.  You  intend  to  have 
Miss  Desmond's  little  bit  of  money  settled  en- 
tirely on  herself?” 

“To  be  sure  I do!  I won’t  detain  you  any 
longer.  Your  time  is  precious,  and  I suppose 
you  can  guess  in  which  direction  my  steps  are  to 
be  bent.  I long  to  see  Maudie’s  face  flush  and 
brighten  when  I tell  her  my  news.  Good-by.” 

Maud’s  face  did  flush  and  brighten  in  a man- 
ner which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  satis- 
factory to  her  lover.  But  it  also  expressed  much 
pity  for  Mr.  Frost  when  she  heard  his  story. 

II  ugh  merely  informed  her  that  Mr.  Frost  had 
at  length  paid  an  old  debt  that  had  been  due  to 
his  (Hugh’s)  father ; and  that  having  entertained 
but  slender  hopes  of  ever  receiving  the  money, 
he  had  deemed  it  best  to  say  nothing  about  it  to 
her,  lest  she  might  suffer  disappointment. 

‘ * Oh,  poor,  poor  man ! How  dreadful  to  be 
deserted  by  his  own  wife ! The  very  one  person 
in  all  the  world  he  might  have  hoped  to  rely  on 
for  comfort  and  sympathy  in  his  troubles.  I hare 
seen  her.  She  is  a very  beautiful  woman.  But, 
oh  how  cruel  and  heartless  she  must  be !” 

“Let  it  be  a warning  to  you  not  to  suffer  your 
affections  to  be  engrossed  by  millinery,  and  to 
keep  your  husband  in  the  first  place  in  your 
heart,  Mrs.  Hugh  Lockwood!” 

The  Sheardowns  were  scarcely  less  delighted 
than  Hugh  himself.  The  captain  insisted  that 
the  wedding  should  take  place  from  Lowater 
House. 
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per  gravely.  “A  sadly  informal  document, 
a!  well,  here  is  the  money,  Mr.  Lockwood. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  count  the  notes  in 
the  presence  of  my  clerk?  Just  step  here  for  a 
moment,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Burgess.  ” 

“ It  is  all  quite  right,  Sir,”  said  Hugh,  when 
this  had  been  done.  Then,  when  the  clerk  left 
the  room,  he  said,  with  a slight  hesitation,  “ I 
don’t  know  how  intimate  your  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Frost’s  private  affairs  may  have'  been,  but  I can 
not  help  entertaining  an  idea  that  I owe  the  re- 
covery of  this  money  mainly  to  your  influence, 
Mi-.  Lovegrove." 

“ As  to  my  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Mr.  Frost’s 
private  fortune,  it  is  now,  I may  say,  extremely 
intimate.  But  I have  only  quite  recently  learned 
the  existence  of  this  debt  to  you.  And — Mr. 
Lockwood,  I makes  np  qxc.uses  for  my  partner. 
But  I — I — I will  c|ylfe$S;tri  5<!ai3hijtit  hurts  me 
to  hear  anyone  hard  upon  him.  And  there  were 
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“But  ought  I not — don’t  you  think — what 
will  Uncle  Charles  say?”  Maud  asked,  hesita- 
tingly. 

“ Do  you  think,  my  dearest,  that  your  guard- 
ian will  be  hurt  if  you  are  not  married  from  his 
roof?” 

“ I — I’m  afraid  so,”  said  Maud. 

“ Well,  I will  write  and  ask  his  permission  to 
let  it  be  from  Lowater,”  said  the  captain. 

“ Perhaps,”  said  Mrs.  Sheardown,  thought- 
fully, “it  would  be  best,  after  all,  for  Maud  to 
be  married  in  London,  if  she  will,  and  go  down 
to  Shipley  after  the  ceremony.  Would  you  con- 
sent to  that,  Maudie?” 

Maud  thought  she  would  consent  to  that. 

If  all  had  gone  differently,  she  would  have 
liked  to  be  married  in  the  ancient  village  church 
that  she  had  worshiped  in  from  childhood.  But 
now  there  would  be  too  many  painful  associa- 
tions connected  with  St.  Gildas!  She  would 
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miss  Veronica’s  face  beaming  out  from  its  accus- 
tomed corner ; she  would  miss  Veronica’s  voice 
in  the  bridal  hymn  of  the  choir.  It  would  call 
up  in  the  vicar’s  mind  all  that  was  sad  and  ter- 
rible in  his  daughter’s  fate.  No : it  would  be 
better  to  be  married  in  town.  And,  after  all,  it 
mattered  very  little  to  herself.  Hugh  would  be 
there.  Hugh  would  take  care  of  her.  Hugh 
would  love  her.  Could  any  thing  matter  very 
much  as  long  as  she  had  Hugh?  Mrs.  Shear- 
down  took  an  opportunity  of  drawing  Hugh  aside, 
and  explaining  to  him  her  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  vicar  of  Shipley-in-the-Wold  would  be 
rather  relieved  than  oft'euded  by  getting  rid  of 
the  spectacle  of  his  ward’s  wedding.  Meanwhile 
there  was  much  to  be  done.  A letter  had  to  be 
written  to  the  architect  whose  business  Hugh  in- 
tended to  purchase.  A friend  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Danecester  was  to  be  commissioned  to 
look  out  for  a house  for  the  young  couple.  The 
house  must  have  a garden,  at  any  rate,  and,  if 
possible,  a little  stable  for  a pony  and  pony-car- 
riage, which  Hugh  intended  to  purchase  for  the 
use  of  his  wife.  Though  this  latter  desideratum, 
he  observed  smilingly,  he  could  build  for  himself, 
if  need  were.  And  there  must  be  a cottage  found 
in  the  neighborhood  for  Mrs.  Lockwood. 

But  when  he  spoke  of  this  to  his  mother,  she 
met  him  with  a request  that  he  would  leave  that 
part  of  his  arrangements  which  concerned  her  in 
abeyance  for  a while. 

“But,  mother  darling,  why?  Surely  you 
mean  to  live  near  us,  don’t  you?” 

“Perhaps  not,  Hugh.  Don’t  ask  me  any 
more  at  present.  I may  have  something  to  tell 
you  by-and-by.  You  need  not  look  uneasy.  It 
is  nothing  terrible.  I will  not  deceive  you — 
again.  ” 

At  the  end  of  a fortnight,  and  when  the  day 
fixed  for  the  wedding  was  near  at  hand,  Zillah 
Lockwood  made  the  confidence  she  had  an- 
nounced to  her  son. 

“ Hugh,”  said  she,  “I  have  become  a Roman 
Catholic.  ” 

‘ ‘ A Roman  Catholic ! Mother ! ” 

“ Yes : I humbly  hope  to  find  peace  and  for- 
giveness in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  1 shall 
at  least  be  able  to  make  some  expiation,  and  to 
pray  for  those  whom  I love.  Rome  does  not  re- 
ject the  humble  pious  efforts  after  goodness  of 
the  faithful,  as  your  stern  Calvinistic  creed  does. 

I alw  ays,  when  I was  a girl  in  Paris,  had  a great 
admiration  for  the  good  religieuses,  and  was  at- 
tracted by  them.  The  seed  of  their  blessed  ex- 
ample has  borne  fruit  in  my  soul.  The  price  of 
this  house,  which  your  father  bequeathed  to  me, 
will  suffice  to  gain  me  admission  into  a poor  or- 
der whose  members  devote  themselves  to  the  sick 
poor.  On  the  day  of  your  marriage  I shall  be- 
come a member — an  unworthy  and  humble  mem- 
ber— of  a,  pious  sisterhood  in  Belgium.  The 
good  priest,  who  has  been  enlightening  my  dark 
mind  with  the  comfortable  truths  of  religion,  will 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  me.  I 
shall  pray  fervently  for  you,  my  son,  and  for  your 
sweet  young  wife.  And  all  I ask  of  you,  Hugh, 
is  to  make  me  one  promise.  If  ever  you  feel 
your  heart  drawn  toward  the  ancient  and  holy 
Mother  Church,  do  not  resist  the  impulse.  It 
may  be  that  it  comes  from  Heaven,  in  answer  to 
the  petitions  of  the  earthly  mother  who  bore  you.” 

Nor  could  any  expostulations  or  entreaties 
shake  Zillah’s  determination.  Hugh  was  great- 
ly distressed  by  it.  But  wrise,  kind  Nelly  Shear- 
down  consoled  and  comforted  him. 

“My  dear  Hugh,”  she  said,  “your  mother 
will  be  happier  in  following  this  life  than  in  any 
other  which  you  could  give  her.  I do  not  know 
Mrs.  Lockwood’s  history ; but  she  gives  me  the 
idea  of  a woman  who  has  suffered  much,  and 
who  is  continually  tormented  by  the  contentions 
of  pride  with  a very  singularly  sensitive  con- 
science.” 

“ You  describe  my  mother  with  wonderful  ac- 
curacy. How  could  you  learn  to  know  her  so 
well  ?” 

“ Well,  you  know,  Maud  has  talked  to  me  of 
her  much.  M$ud  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  the 
impression  she  received  of  your  mother  she  faith- 
fully transmitted  to  me.  Your  mother  has  been 
accustomed  to  reign  paramount  in  your  affec- 
tions; when  you  are  married,  that  could,  of 
course,  no  longer  be  the  case.  Indeed,  it  has 
already  ceased  to  be  the  case.  Mrs.  Lockwood, 
in  living  near  you,  would  be  continually  torment- 
ed by  a proud  jealousy  of  Maud’s  influence  over 
you ; and  equally  tormented  by  a conscientious 
sense  of  the  wrongness  of  such  a feeling.  In 
her  convent,  in  her  care  of  the  sick,  and  her  de- 
votion to  good  works,  she  will  feel  that  her  life 
is  not  useless  and  wasted,  and  that  if  even  only 
by  her  prayers,  still  by  her  prayers  she  may  serve 
you  and  yours.  ” 

So  Zillah  had  her  way  without  further  opposi- 
tion, and  her  two  children,  as  she  called  them, 
were  surprised  by  the  air  of  serenity  and  cheer- 
fulness which  had  succeeded  to  her  old  repressed 
look ; the  expression  of  one  who  had  indeed  re- 
solved to  be  calm,  but  who  paid  a heavy  price 
for  the  carrying  out  of  her  resolution.  But  the 
chief  secret  of  this  change  in  her  was,  that  her 
new  creed  recommended  itself  to  her  notion  of 
justice,  always  throughout  her  life  unsatisfied. 
According  to  this  creed,  her  sufferings  would 
count  in  her  favor.  Every  prayer,  every  priva- 
tion, every  penance,  would  be  registered  to  her 
credit  in  the  records  of  the  Great  Tribunal.  She 
would  suffer  perhaps — yes ; but  she  would  not 
at  least  suffer  in  vain.  And  this  thought  con- 
ciliated Zillah’s  rebellious  soul  with  the  decrees 
of  Providence,  and  in  it  her  weary  spirit  found 
peace. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  LAST  PLANK. 

Veronica  was  more  wretched  than  she  had 
ever  yet  been  after  the  scene  in  which  Cesare 
bad  asserted  his  masterhood  over  her  and  hqr_ 


fortune.  She  had  fancied  a week  before  that 
she  could  hardly  be  more  unhappy  than  she  then 
was.  But  she  was  doomed  to  taste  a yet  bitter- 
er cup.  It  was  bitter,  with  a bitterness  at  which 
her  soul  shuddered,  to  see  herself  so  treated  by 
one  who  had  been  the  slave  of  her  caprices,  and 
had  sworn  that  he  loved  her  better  than  his  own 
life.  Men  were  all  tyrants ; all  base,  and  fickle, 
and  cruel.  All,  all,  all—  No,  stay ! Did  she 
not  know  one  man  who  was  none  of  these  things  ? 
One  obscure,  humble  man  whom  she  had  dis- 
dained and  derided  in  her  old  happy  days.  Hap- 
py days  ? Oh  yes,  how  happy,  how  heavenly,  in 
comparison  with  these ! And  she  had  been  dis- 
contented and  complaining  then  ? How  could  it 
have  been?  She  must  have  been  mad.  Why 
had  no  one  taught  her,  warned  her,  helped  her  ? 
Oh,  if  the  past  would  but  come  back  ! 

“Come  back,  come  back,  come  back!”  she 
cried  aloud,  with  outstretched  arms;  and  then 
crouched  down  sobbing  and  wailing  in  her  misery. 

The  thought  of  Mr.  Plew,  however,  came  to 
strengthen  an  idea  that  had  been  vaguely  float 
ing  in  her  mind.  What  if  she  could  be  separa. 
ted  from  Cesare ! She  would  give  him  half  her 
fortune — Give  him  ! Had  he  not  said  himself 
that  all  she  had  was  his  ? No ; she  could  give 
him  nothing.  But  might  he  not  consent  to  some 
arrangement  being  made  ? She  did  not  love  him 
now.  She  detested  him,  and  she  feared  him.  It 
was  dreadful  so  to  fear  one  with  whom  one  lived 
one’s  daily  life  ! She  could  not  appeal  to  her  fa- 
ther. He  would  do  nothing.  He  would  reproach 
her,  and  w'ould  not  help  her.  She  doubted  even  if 
he  could.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  energy.  But 
Mr.  Plew!  Perhaps!  She  would  write* to  Mr. 
Plew.  When  she  had  half  finished  her  letter, 
she  remembered  that  his  mother  was  recently 
dead,  and  that  he,  too,  must  be  in  affliction. 
She  tried  to  say  some  word  of  condolence.  But 
it  was  flat  and  unmeaning.  She  could  think  of 
no  grief,  she  could  feel  no  sorrow  save  her  own. 
Would  the  fact  of  his  mother’s  death  prevent  his 
attending  to  her  letter?  No:  surely  not.  It 
might  even  leave  him  freer  to  serve  her.  In  any 
case  she  must  send  the  letter.  It  was  her  last 
chance.  Three  days  elapsed,  and  no  answer 
came.  She  had  reckoned  that  she  might  receive 
an  answer  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day. 
When  the  time  passed,  and  brought  no  reply,  her 
heart  sank  woefully. 

“Has  he  forgotten  me?”  she  thought,  and 
clasped  her  hands  together  until  her  sharp  rings 
drew  blood  from  the  soft  flesh. 

But  that  night — it  was  nine  o’clock,  Cesare 
w'as  absent,  as  he  was  most  evenings  except  when 
he  had  company  at  home,  and  Veronica,  declin- 
ing to  accompany  him,  was  at  home  in  solitude 
— that  same  night  there  came  a gentle  ring  at 
the  bell,  and  the  servant  who  answered  it  pres- 
ently came  up  stairs  with  an  insolent,  half-sup- 
pressed smile  of  amusement  on  his  face,  and  an- 
nounced “Mr.  Plew.”  Veronica  by  a great  ef- 
fort sat  still  on  her  accustomed  sofa  until  the 
man  had  disappeared;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
closed  the  door  than  she  rushed  to  the  little  sur- 
geon, and  almost  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

“Oh,  God  bless  you  for  coming ! I was  fret- 
ting that  you  did  not  write ; but  it  is  better — 
how  much  better — that  you  have  come  yourself ! 

I did  not  dare  to  hope  that  /" 

The  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes.  That  she 
should  be  so  overjoyed  to  see  him ! The  fact, 
thought  Mr.  Plew  in  his  unselfishness  and  hu- 
mility, was  more  eloquent  than  words  to  express 
the  uttemess  of  her  desolation. 

“Yes,  princess — ” 

“ Call  me  Veronica.” 

“Yes,  Veronica.  I came,  because  I could 
speak  to  you  better  than  I could  write.  And  I 
have  much  to  say.” 

He  looked  very  pale  and  wobegone  in  his  black 
clothes. 

“I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  your  loss,”  she  said, 
glancing  at  his  mourning  garments. 

“Ah,  my  poor  mother!  She  did  not  suffer 
much.  And  I — I did  what  I could  to  make  her 
life  happy.” 

“You  have  only  just  arrived.  You  must 
want  food.  Let  me  get  you  something.” 

“ I do  not  feel  as  though  I wanted  food ; but 
on  principle,  and  to  set  you  a good  example,  I 
will  try  to  eat  something.  It  is  not  well  to  fast 
too  long.  And  if  I am  knocked  up  I can’t  do 
any  good.  I must  be  in  possession  of  what  en- 
ergy and  faculty  I possess.  ” 

Veronica  gave  her  orders.  There  was  a dif- 
ficulty in  executing  them.  Wine  there  was,  cer- 
tainly, of  various  kinds ; but  as  to  supper,  Ma- 
dame la  Princesse  did  not  usually  take  supper. 
They  did  not  know ; they  could  not  say  that 
there  was  any  thing  provided ! 

“Get  some  supper,  immediately!”  said  Ve- 
ronica, imperiously. 

Her  command  was  literally  obeyed.  A non- 
descript subordinate,  who  served  the  servants, 
was  dispatched  to  buy  some  cooked  meat.  It 
was  sent  up  on  a porcelain  dish,  flanked  by  two 
flasks  of  rare  wine,  and  served  with  fine  damask, 
and  silver  brave  with  the  foreign-looking  showy 
crest  of  the  Barlettis.  The  village  surgeon  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  homely  comfort  and  hospi- 
table abundance  did  not  always  belong  to  the 
mansions  of  princes.  In  short,  that  things  meant 
for  human  governance  had  an  obstinate  habit  of 
declining  to  “govern  themselves!" 

“I’m  afraid  I have  given  you  a good  deal  of 
trouble,”  said  Mr.  Plew,  meekly. 

“You  see  what  kind  of  a banquet  it  is  I am 
able  to  set  before  you,”  said  Veronica.  And 
she  added,  with  a bitter  laugh : “ When  I used 
to  come  to  your  cottage,  and  have  tea  with  your 
mother,  she  was  able  to  give  me  abundance  of 
sweet,  wholesome,  appetizing  food.  But  she  was 
a poor  widow  in  a country  village.  I am  a prin- 
cess with  a grand  retinue ! However,  here  is 
something,  that,  the  cottage  could  net  furnish. 
ThfeU I AfitCdlie  rapidly  poured  out  two 
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the  whole  contents  of  one  at  a draught.  Mr. 
plew  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  aghast. 

“ Take  care,  Veronica  1 That  is  a dangerous 
experiment!  You  have  tasted  no  food,  I’ll  be 
sworn,  since  dinner.  And  perhaps  you  ate  but 
little  at  dinner?  Am  I not  right?” 

‘ ‘ Quite  right.  I never  eat  now.  I hate  eat- 
ing.” 

“ Good  God !” 

“Well — uot  quite  never!  Don’t  look  so. 
You  make  me  laugh,  in  spite  of  every  thing,  to 
see  your  horror-stricken  face!” 

But  Mr.  Plew  showed  no  symptom  of  joining 
In  the  laugh.  Timid  and  self-distrustful  in  most 
things — on  his  own  ground,  in  matters  pertaining 
to  his  profession,  he  could  be  strong  and  decided 
and  resolute  enough.  What  had  contributed  to 
make  him  so  had  been  that  his  practice  lay  nei- 
ther among  educated  persons  who  could  in  some 
measure  be  trusted  to  understand  their  own 
maladies,  nor  among  idle,  fanciful,  imaginary 
invalids,  who  took  to  being  “delicate”  by  way 
of  amusement,  and  found  life  uninteresting  until 
they  could  succeed  in  persuading  themselves  that 
they  ran  some  risk  of  losing  it ; but  among  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  ignorant  poor,  who  had  to  be 
cured  in  spite  of  themselves. 

“You  don’t  know  what  you  are  doing,”  said 
Mr.  Plew,  gravely  ; and,  without  the  least  cere- 
mony, he  took  the  flask  away  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Veronica’s  hand,  and  placed  it  near 
his  own. 

“Ha,  mio  povero  Plew,”  she  said,  nodding 
her  head  at  him,  “ you  little  know  ! This  will 
have  no  effect  upon  me.  I am  past  that.  ” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Veronica?”  he  said, 
sharply  and  sternly.  “ If  you  are  joking,  the 
joke  is  a very  bad  one.  I think  you  are  talking 
without  rightly  weighing  the  meaning  of  what 
you  say.  ” 

“Ah,  per  Bacco,  it  is  likely  enough.  I often 
do!  But  come,  you  don’t  eat — and  you  don’t 
drink!  Won’t  you  try  this  wine?  It  isn’t 
bad.” 

“What  is  it?  I am  not  used  to  these  costly 
vintages.  I think  I never  tasted  that  kind  of 
wine  in  my  life  before.” 

‘ ‘ That  which  I poured  out  is  sparkling  Mo- 
selle. The  other  is  Hock.  Which  are  you  for  ?” 

“Well— a little  of  this,  I think,”  said  Mr. 
Plew,  filling  a small  wine-glass  full  of  Hock. 

“ Oh  misericordia,  don’t  pour  the  Hock  into 
that  thimble ! The  bigger  glass — the  green  glass 
— is  meant  for  the  Hock !” 

“Thank  you,  this  will  do,”  said  Mr.  Plew, 
sipping  the  wine  gravely.  “That  effervescent 
stuff  I should  take  to  be  very  heating  and  un- 
wholesome. ” 

Veronica  leaned  back  on  her  sofa  cushions  and 
looked  at  him.  He  was  small,  common-look- 
ing, ill  dressed,  unpolished.  His  boots  were 
thick  and  clumsy,  his  hands  coarse  and  un- 
gloved. She  saw  all  this  as  keenly  as  she  had 
ever  seen  it.  But  she  saw  also  that  he  was  good 
and  generous  and  devoted.  The  only  human 
being,  she  told  herself,  who  was  true  to  her ; — 
the  only  one ! 

“I  am  so  thankful  you  are  come!”  she  ex- 
claimed. The  words  broke  from  her  almost  in- 
voluntarily. Mr.  Plew  pushed  his  plate  aside. 
In  spite  of  what  he  had  said,  he  had  scarcely 
touched  the  food  they  had  set  before  him.  Then 
he  drew  his  chair  so  as  to  front  her  sofa,  and  sat 
with  his  knees  a little  apart,  his  body  leaning 
forward,  his  elbows  resting  on  his  Knees,  and  his 
hands  loosely  clasped  together.  It  was  a famil- 
iar attitude  of  his.  Veronica  had  seen  him  sit- 
ting thus  a hundred  times  in  the  vicafage  parlor, 
listening  to  her  father,  and  looking  at  herself. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “let  us  talk  seriously.” 

“ You  must  not  oppose  my  wish  ! You  must 
not!  I tell  you  I can  not  go  on  living  this  life. 
I must  part  from  Cesare.  He  will  not  care! 
Why  should  he  ? He  has  the  money  !” 

As  he  now  saw  her,  looking  at  her  intently, 
and  marking  her  face,  her  voice,  her  attitude, 
he  perceived  that  she  was  greatly  and  deplorably 
changed.  It  cut  him  to  the  heart  to  see  it. 

“Before  we  speak  of  that,  Veronica,  I had 
best  tell  you  something  which  1 have  it  in  charge 
to  tell  you.  ” 

“/«  charge  to  tell  me?  It  is  not  about  your- 
self, then  ?”  An  unreasonable  suspicion  flashed 
through  her  mind  that  he  was  going  to  tell  her 
he  was  married — or  betrothed.  She  forgot  how 
unlikely  his  very  presence  there  rendered  such  a 
suspicion : she  forgot  his  mother’s  recent  death. 
She  only  thought,  “I  shall  lose  him!  He  will 
slip  through  my  fingers  !” 

Poor,  wasted,  fevered,  clinging  fingers,  grasp- 
ing with  desperate  selfishness  at  the  kind  true 
hand  which  offered  the  only  touch  of  sympathy, 
the  only  chance  of  safety  that  remained  to  her  ! 

“ No  : it  is  not  about  myself.  It  is  news  that 
you  will,  I am  afraid,  be  vexed  to  hear.  Your 
father — is  married.” 

“ Married !” 

“ I feared  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  you.” 

“ Married!  But  when  ? Whom  has  he  mar- 
ried?” 

“ He  was  married  the  day  before  yesterday  to 
Farmer  Meggitt’s  youngest  daughter.  ” 

“ Cissy  Meggitt ! Cissy  Meggitt ! It  is  im- 
possible! Whv,  in  the  first  piace,  Cissy  is  a 
child.” 

“She  is  very  young,  certainly,  for  the  vicar. 
But  she  is  not  exactly  a child.  She  is  turned 
seventeen.  ” 

“ My  father  married  to  Cissy  Meggitt !” 

Veronica  repeated  the  words  as  though  they 
were  unintelligible  to  her. 

“You  must  not  let  it  afflict  you  too  much.  I 
am  sorry  for  it,  I confess.  But  you  must  hope 
for  the  best.” 

She  remained  silent  and  thoughtful  for  a few 
minutes,  idly  plucking  at  the  lace  around  her 
sleeve. 

“No,”  she  said,  at  length.  “I  need  not  be 
afflicted.  I don’t  kno^j|at  jijt  jmukes  \|e^  much 


difference.  In  any  case  my  father  would  not 
have  been  likely  to  do  much  to  help  me." 

“ Perhaps  not.  But  I was  not  contemplating 
the  event  from  that  point  of  view.  I was  think- 
ing, when  I said  I was  sorry — of  him,”  auswered 
Mr.  Plew,  gently. 

“Ah,  yes — yes — very  true — of  him.  I sup- 
pose he  will — it  will  be  a bad  thing  for  papa.” 

Mr.  Plew  had  dreaded  an  explosion  of  wrath 
and  mortification  on  Veronica’s  part  when  she 
should  learn  her  father’s  marriage.  He  knew 
her  pride,  her  social  ambition,  her  notion  of  her 
father’s  superiority  by  birth  and  breeding  to 
most  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact  at  Shipley.  Even  at  Shipley  the  vicar’s 
marriage  was  looked  upon  as  a terrible  mesalli- 
ance. Every  body  was  offended  and  disgusted  : 
the  gentry,  that  the  vicar  should  have  stooped 
so  low  ; the  fanners,  that  Cissy  Meggitt  should 
have  been  raised  so  high.  Mrs.  Sack  made  it  a 
text  for  justifying  her  secession  from  orthodoxy, 
and  for  prophesying  the  speedy  downfall  of  the 
Establishment.  The  men  wondered  what  could 
have  bewitched  rosy-cheeked  Cissy  Meggitt,  a 
well-grown  lass,  as  might  have  had  her  pick  in 
the  county,  to  go  and  tie  herself  up  to  an  old 
man  like  that,  and  him  as  poor  as  a rat  into  the 
bargain.  The  women  pitied  the  vicar,  that  they 
did.  He  was  a fool,  well  and  good,  that  they 
didn’t  gainsay.  But  Mrs.  Meggitt’s  artfulness 
and  cunning  passed  every  thing.  She’d  whee- 
dled the  vicar  till  he  didn’t  know  which  end 
of  him  was  uppermost.  They  had  thought  it 
wouldn’t  never  come  to  good,  having  a govern- 
ess, and  learning  to  play  on  the  pianny.  And 
now  you  saw,  didn’t  you  ? If  the  height  (a  mys- 
terious and  oft-reiterated  charge)  of  Mrs.  Meg- 
gitt had  been  onbearable  before,  what  did  you 
suppose  it  ’ud  be  now  ? Though  what  there  was 
to  boast  on,  they  couldn’t  tell.  Cissy  wasn’t  a 
lady,  and  wouldn’t  never  be  made  into  one,  not 
if  she  married  fifty  vicars ! 

Mr.  Plew  had  been  sent  for  by  the  vicar  on 
the  evening  before  the  wedding,  and  had  had  a 
painful  scene  with  him.  Mr.  Levincourt  oscil- 
lated between  haughty  declarations  that  he  owed 
an  account  of  his  conduct  to  no  man,  and  that 
he  fully  believed  the  step  he  was  taking  would 
be  entirely  for  his  happiness,  and  peevish  lament- 
ations over  the  misconduct  of  his  daughter,  who 
had  left  his  home  desolate  and  disgraced,  and 
thus  driven  him  to  find  sympathy  and  compan- 
ionship where  he  could. 

“ Have  you  informed  Ve — the  Princess  Bar- 
letti,  Sir  ?”  asked  Mr.  Plew. 

‘ ‘ Informed  her ! No,  Sir,  I have  not  informed 
her.  I am  not  bound  to  ask  my  daughter’s  per- 
mission to  take  what  step  I please.  She  deserves 
no  confidence  from  me — none  whatever !” 

But  presently  it  appeared  that  the  vicar  very 
much  desired  that  Mr.  Plew  should  take  upon 
himself  the  task  of  communicating  the  news  to 
Veronica. 

“ I promised  to  write  to  you,”  said  Mr.  Plew, 
finishing  his  recital,  in  which  he  had  softened  all 
the  points  that  were  likeliest  to  give  her  pain. 
“But  then  came  your  letter,  and  I — I made  up 
my  mind  to  come.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Shipley  Mag- 
na, promised  to  look  after  my  patients  for  a day 
or  two.  And — there  is  no  one  else  to  miss  me.” 

“ Then,”  said  Veronica,  raising  her  eyes,  and 
coming  out  of  a black  reverie  in  which  Mr. 
Plew’s  words  had  but  faintly  reached  her  con- 
sciousness, “I  am  quite  alone  in  the  world 
now!” 

“ Don’t  say  that ! Don’t  say  that,  Veronica ! 
Your  husband — ” 

“ My  husband!” 

The  accent  with  which  she  uttered  the  words 
was  so  heart-breaking  in  its  utter  hopeless  bitter- 
ness, that  Mr.  Plew  was  silent  for  a moment. 
What  could  he  oppose  to  that  despair?  But  he 
presently  made  a brave  effort  to  speak  again. 

“Yes,  Veronica,  your  husband!  If  I cared 
less  for  you  I should  not  have  the  courage  to  op- 
pose you.  But  I must  tell  you,  I must  urge  you 
to  consider  well  that  your  husband  is  your  natu- 
ral friend  and  protector.  No  one  can  come  be- 
tween you  and  him.  It  can  not  be  that  recon- 
ciliation between  you  is  hopeless.  You  are 
both  young.  He  loves  you.  He  seemed  gentle 
and — ” 

She  burst  out  into  a storm  of  passionate  tears. 

“Oh,  what  shall  I do?  what  shall  I do?  No 
one  will  believe  me!  no  one  will  understand! 
Did  you  read  my  letter?  I ask,  did  you  read 
it  ? Gentle ! yes,  he  is  very  gentle  ! Oh,  very, 
very  gentle!  As  velvet-footed  as  a tiger-cat! 
Would  you  like  to  see  the  mark  of  his  claws?” 

With  a sudden  fierce  movement  she  tore  open 
the  long  lace  sleeve  that  she  wore,  and  bared  her 
arm  to  the  shoulder.  There  were  on  the  white, 
tender  flesh  two  livid  marks  made  by  the  brutal 
pressure  of  a clasping  hand. 

“ Good  God ! you  did  not  say — you  did  not 
tell  me  that  he  struck  you ! ” 

Mr.  Plew’s  white  face  grew  livid,  and  then 
turned  crimson.  He  clenched  his  hand  involun- 
tarily. 

“Oh,  no ! He  did  not  strike  me ! He  mere- 
ly held  me  down  in  my  chair  with  gentle  vio- 
lence, endeavoring  to  make  me  promise  to  re- 
ceive a woman  whom  he  desired  to  invite,  and 
who  had  openly  insulted  me.  I cried  out  with 
the  pain,  but  I would  not  promise.  I said  he 
might  kill  me  first.” 

“Oh,  my  good  Heavens,  this  is  dreadful!” 

“I  should  not  have  escaped  so  easily — and 
perhaps  I might  have  given  way,  for  he  hurt  me, 
and  I dread  pain,  I never  could  bear  pain — 
and — and  I am  afraid  of  him.  Oh,  you  don’t 
know  what  deadly  fear  I am  in  sometimes ! But 
a servant  came  into  the  room  by  chance,  and  I 
ran  away  and  locked  myself  up.” 

“ But — but  he  was  sorry — he  asked  your  par- 
don— what  a damned  cowardly  brute  the  fellow 
must  be!"  cried  Mr.  Plew,  suddenly  breaking 
down  in  his  efforts  to  preach  patience  to  Ve- 
ronica. 


“When  I showed  him  the  marks  next  day, 
he  said  I had  provoked  him  by  my  obstinacy, 
and  that  if  I had  had  an  English  husband  he 
would  have  beaten  me  within  an  inch  of  my  life 
for  my  disobedience.  ” 

Mr.  Plew  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room, 
wiping  his  hot  forehead  with  his  handkerchief. 

Presently  he  came  back  to  the  sofa.  His  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  He  took  her  hand  in  one  of 
his,  and  placed  his  other  hand  on  her  head. 

“Poor  child!”  he  said.  “Poor,  unhappy 
child!  Veronica,  I would  lay  down  my  life  to 
bring  you  comfort.  ” 

As  he  so  stood  looking  at  her  with  a tender 
compassion  that  was  almost  sublime  in  its  purity 
from  any  alloy  of  self,  the  door  was  opened  quickly 
and  quietly,  and  Cesare  de’  Barletti  stood  in  the 
room. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Blossom  Bock,  the  most  dangerous  obstruction  in 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  was  blown  up  on  the  23d 
of  April.  This  rock  was  submerged  six  feet  below  the 
surface  at  low  tide,  and  has  proved  a great  annoyance 
and  danger  to  shipping.  The  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  an  attempt  to  remove  this  huge  mass  were  im- 
mense. N evertheless,  the  work  was  undertaken  about 
four  years  ago,  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  success. 
After  laborious  preliminary  preparations  excavations 
in  the  rock  commenced,  and  continued  until  a cavity 
was  made,  measuring  140  by  50  feet.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  40,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  were  removed  in 
making  it.  Into  this  cavity  about  twenty-five  tons  of 
powder  were  placed,  with  the  most  perfect  arrange- 
ments for  exploding  the  charge.  It  had  been  imagined 
by  some  that  the  explosion  of  such  a quantity  of  pow- 
der, confined  in  a submarine  vault,  would  be  grand 
—terrifically  grand.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  thou- 
sand persons  assembled  to  witness  it ; but  the  explo- 
sion was  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  city:  only  a 
deep  thud  accompanied  the  blast.  The  water  for, 
apparently,  a space  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter 
was  thrown  to  a height  of  about  one  hundred  feet, 
the  centre  being  filled  with  smoke  and  stones.  The 
success  of  this  bold  enterprise  must  certainly  en- 
courage and  justify  the  most  expeditious  measures 
to  be  taken  in  removing  the  obstructions  at  Hell  Gate. 

Last  week  a child  of  two  years,  while  playing  in 
front  of  a house  with  other  children,  ventured  on  the 
railroad  track,  and  a street  car,  passing  swiftly, 
knocked  him  down  and  passed  over  his  body.  Death 
ensued  in  a few  hours.  This  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common incident— every  few  weeks  some  child  is  killed 
or  injured  by  the  cars  in  this  city.  The  fact  calls  for 
an  increase  of  care  on  the  part  of  car-drivers,  and  also 
on  the  part  of  parents  who  allow  children  of  teuder 
age  to  play  in  the  streets. 

The  Hudson  Amateur  Rowing  Association,  an  or- 
ganization comprising  the  principal  rowing  clubs  of 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  and 
Albany,  as  well  as  clubs  of  other  localities  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  have  sent  a challenge  to  the  London  Row- 
ing Club  to  invite  a six-oared  crew  to  visit  this  city, 
and  compete  in  a six-oared  shell  race  with  a crew  com- 
posed of  members  of  that  association ; the  race  to  take 
place  about  the  first  day  of  October  next  The  course 
is  to  be  three  miles,  one  and  a half  miles  to  a stake- 
boat  and  return,  to  be  rowed  over  the  Association 
Course  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  it  is  to  be  optional 
with  either  crew  to  carry  or  dispense  with  a coxswain. 

The  Rothschilds  of  Paris  have  recently  been  robbed 
of  about  half  a million  of  dollars  by  an  employe  named 
Tassius.  His  position  was  that  of  manager  of  the  bull- 
ion department,  and  iu  that  capacity  he  purchased  in- 
gots of  the  precious  metals  which  were  offered  for  sale. 
The  discovery  of  his  frauds  was  accidentally  made,  in 
consequence  of  his  delay  in  forwarding  a bulk  of  1000 
English  sovereigns,  for  which  a customer  had  paid  in 
25,000  francs.  Upon  his  failure  to  reappear  at  the 
bank,  his  till  and  chests  were  searched,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  neither  the  1000  sovereigns  nor  the  25,000 
francs  were  there.  The  police  were  immediately  in- 
formed, and  they  succeeded  in  arresting  Tassius.  A 
part  of  the  lost  money  was  found  among  his  effects, 
and  also  some  correspondence  which  indicated  that  a 
Prussian  physician  was  implicated  with  him  in  the 
frauds. 

The  proper  names  Mr.  Dickens  introduces  into  his 
new  novel  are  characteristically  Dickens-like.  Drood 
is  neither  common  nor  pretty ; Jasper  and  Tope  are 
rare  names ; Rev.  Septimus  Crisparkle  is  odd  enough  ; 
Mr.  Sapsea  and  Mr.  Durdles,  Miss  Twinkletou  and 
Mrs.  Tisher,  will  not  be  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
the  great  families  of  Smith  and  Jones. 

The  New  York  impressario,  Mr.  Max  Maretzek,  has 
gone  to  Vienna,  to  secure,  so  report  says,  the  cele- 
brated Strauss,  with  his  orchestra. 

Not  long  ago  the  prima  donna  Nilsson  witnessed  a 
fatal  accident  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  by  which  a young 
man  on  a velocipede  was  run  down  by  a carriage  and 
killed.  In  consequence  of  her  nervous  terror  and 
anxiety  she  lost  her  voice  for  a day  or  two,  and  the 
opera  in  which  she  was  announced  to  appear  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  the  disaster  had  to  be  postponed. 

Is  it,  or  is  not,  true  that  in  the  lunatic  asylum  on 
Blackwell’s  Island  there  is  a large  number  of  sane  in- 
mates, who  are  destitute  of  friends  to  secure  their 
emancipation  from  the  hospital  ? Such  an  assertion 
has  beeu  made  by  some  persons  officially  connected 
with  public  charities.  The  matter  should  be  prompt- 
ly investigated ; remedied  if  the  report  is  true ; and  if 
not  true,  the  public  should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  it  to  be  false. 

The  “oldest  inhabitant"  of  New  Jersey,  Miss  Sallie 
Jelf,  recently  died  at  her  residence  in  her  native  city 
of  Elizabeth,  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  year  of  her 
age.  She  was  about  ten  years  of  age  when  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  broke  out,  and  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death  remembered  this  event  distinctly.  She  was 
fond  of  telling  about  her  interviews  with  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  and  of  various  incidents  connected  with 
the  war.  Although  Miss  Jelf  kept  up  her  knowledge 
of  the  progress  of  civilization,  she  had  never  seen  a 
locomotive  or  rode  in  a street  car.  Indeed,  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  she  had  never  left  her  house. 

From  Washington  comes  a curious  story,  which  is 
told  about  Colonel  Cheney,  a California  politician, 
who  went  to  hear  the  Parepa  troupe  perform  “ The 
Marriage  of  Figaro."  Finding  the  lower  part  of  the 


' house  crowded  to  suffocation,  Cheney,  rather  than 
miss  the  music,  went  up  into  the  unkuown  regions, 
and  seated  himself  in  that  part  of  the  gallery  appro- 
priated to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa.  Just  as 
ihe  was  becoming  enraptured  by  the  sweet  concord 
he  felt  a light  tap  on  the  shoulder,  accompanied  by 
“ Dis  am  de  cullnd  gallery,”  from  a sable  attendant. 
“S — h!  All  right,”  said  the  Californian,  and  again 
directed  his  entire  attention  to  the  stage,  where  Pnre- 
pa  was  warbling  like  a robin.  “ But  dis  am  de  cullud 
| gallery,"  interposed  the  black  tormentor.  “All  right, 
I know  it.  I’d  as  soon  be  here  as  any  where,"  said  the 
placid  Cheney.  “ But  it  am  not  all  right.  Dis  am  de 
cullud  gallery,  and  you  can't  stay  here,”  persisted  the 
attendant ; and  Cheney  had  to  clamber  around  and 
take  a back  seat  among  the  “white  trash"  on  the 
other  side. 

The  floral  decorations  in  the  Arlington  Street 
Church,  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Anson  Burlingame,  were  the  mo6t  magnificent  ever 
witnessed  in  Boston.  Some  idea  of  its  extent  may  be 
gained  by  the  statement  that  the  array  comprised 
40,000  violets,  20,000  pinks,  300  dozen  roses,  2000  ca- 
mellias, and  1000  Lilium  candidum. 

A Massachusetts  lady  who  has  been  suffering  from 
an  inflamed  neck  has  been  told  by  her  physician  that 
it  is  caused  by  horrid  insects  called  borers,  inhabiting 
the  Hindoo  bark  braid  of  her  chignon.  She  has  cast 
the  chignon  from  her,  and  has  had  her  head  shaved  as 
smooth  as  a billiard-ball,  fearing  some  of  the  vile  in- 
sects had  taken  up  their  abode  in  her  natural  back 
hair. 

We  are  not  responsible  for  the  report  which  comes 
from  abroad  that  a young  French  lady,  who  was  by 
accident  vaccinated  from  the  lymph  taken  from  a 
Zouave,  has  ever  since,  to  the  distress  of  her  family, 
given  herself  up  to  smoking,  fencing,  absinthe,  and 
dancing,  d la  militaire. 

The  Russian  government  having  admitted  women 
to  medical  schools  and  medical  practice,  a foreign 
journal  gives  the  following  singular  origin  of  this  con- 
cession : 

“Formerly  it  was  found  that  the  Cossacks  objected 
to  being  attended  by  male  physicians.  On  investiga- 
tion it  was  discovered  that  they  held  a superstition 
concerning  all  diseases,  and  that  their  only  ideas  of 
remedial  agents  related  to  the  incantations,  charms, 
and  holy  herbs  administered  by  witches.  For  ages 
the  witch  had  been  their  physician ; and  the  tradition 
was  so  strong  that  a few  years  ago,  when  some  ladies 
applied  to  the  government  for  admission  to  the  chief 
medical  school  of  St.  Petersburg,  a few  of  them  were 
admitted  on  condition  that  they  would  pursue  their 
practice  among  the  Cossacks.  It  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  ‘witches.’  This  seems  to 
have  been  followed  by  a larger  concession." 

About  five  months  ago  a man  traveling  on  the  New 
Jersey  Railroad  could  not  find  his  ticket  when  it  was 
called  for  by  the  conductor.  He  asserted  that  he  had 
bought  one,  but  could  not  produce  it,  neither  had  he 
money  enough  to  purchase  another.  The  conductor 
told  him  he  must  get  off  of  the  car ; and  though  in 
general  in  such  a case  a person  is  put  off  at  the  first 
station  next  reached,  no  such  consideration  was  shown 
this  poor  man.  The  train  was  then  nearing  the  Hack- 
ensack bridge,  and  though  it  was  dark,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  the  car  at  once.  He  had  not  walked  half  a 
dozen  steps  when  he  fell  through  the  bridge  into  the 
river.  Passengers  testified  that  he  shouted  for  help, 
but  the  train  moved  on,  and  he  was  seen  no  more  in 
life.  Last  week  his  body  was  found  by  two  fishermen. 
The  inquest  has  rot  been  held  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, but  it  is  said  that  the  conductor  has  fled  to  parts 
unknown. 

A very  good  story  is  told  of  General  Sheridan  during 
the  late  gathering  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  Philadelphia.  Invitations  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  assembled  heroes  to  visit  the  exhibition 
of  “ Sheridan’s  Ride”  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Most  of  them  soon  stood  among  the  crowd  of  visitors 
before  the  celebrated  picture ; but  Sheridan  himself 
was  too  modest  to  look  at  his  own  picture  at  a time 
when  hundreds  of  his  fellow-countrymen  were  dis- 
cussing both  the  painting  and  the  man.  But  he  would 
not  leave  the  city  withont  seeing  the  painting,  and 
therefore  went  alone  and  early  in  the  morning  to  see 
what  Mr.  Buchanan  Read's  idea  of  his  ride  would 
prove  to  be.  On  leaving  the  hall  he  stopped  for  a 
moment  before  a chromo  of  the  painting.  The  young 
man  in  attendance,  ever  anxious  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  art,  inquired  of  the  visitor  (without  looking 
up  from  the  book  in  which  he  was  rapidly  entering 
the  sales  of  chromos)  if  he  would  like  to  buy  one  of 
these  pictures.  “A  capital  likeness.  Sir,  of  General 
Sheridan,”  said  he.  The  Lieutenant-General  put  his 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  citizen’s  dress,  and  mildly 
replied  that  he  did  not  care  particularly  for  a likeness 
of  Sheridan. 

“ But  the  horse,  Sir,"  said  the  young  man.  “That 
famous  black  horse.  There  is  no  other  picture  of  him 
in  existence." 

“ Oh !”  said  General  Sheridan,  “ I own  the  horse." 

At  Oberstein,  in  Germany,  where  there  are  large 
agate  mills  and  quarries,  the  refuse  is  carefully  turned 
to  good  account  by  being  made  into  marbles,  which 
are  such  favorite  playthings  with  American  boys. 
In  Saxouy  a hard  calcareous  stone  is  used,  which  is 
first  broken  into  blocks,  nearly  square,  by  blows  with 
a hammer.  These  are  thrown  by  the  hundred  into  a 
small  sort  of  mill,  which  is  formed  of  a flat,  station- 
ary slab  of  stone,  with  a number  of  concentric  fur- 
rows upon  its  face.  A block  of  oak,  or  other  hard 
wood,  of  the  same  diametric  size,  is  placed  over  the 
small  stones  and  partly  resting  upon  them.  This 
block  or  log  is  kept  revolving,  while  water  flows  upon 
the  stone  slab.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  the  stones 
are  turned  to  spheres,  called  “marbles.”  One  estab- 
lishment, containing  only  three  of  these  rude  mills, 
will  turn  out  fall  sixty  thousand  “marbles"  in  each 
week. 

In  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  Alaska,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  supply  of  salmon.  The  streams  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  literally  jammed  with 
these  fish.  Contracts  are  frequently  made  with  the 
Indians  to  catch  and  pack  a barrel  of  salmon  for  $1  to 
$1  50.  The  efforts  to  export  salmon  in  barrels  have 
not  been  very  successful.  Being  fat,  they  do  not  keep 
well,  and,  after  a long  voyage  round  the  Horn,  are  not 
in  good  merchantable  order.  In  order  to  keep  well 
during  a long  overland  transportation  they  must  be 
packed  in  ice,  or  frozen  by  artificial  process ; and  as 
there  are  parties  ready  to  freeze  the  salmon,  and  the 
Pacific  Railroad  will  transport,  Eastern  markets  may 
be  furui^ejdjwtj^th^  j)e^|tkl|4a  the  world  abundantly. 
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NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN— AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  STAIRCASE.— [See  Page  317.] 
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CONSECRATION  OF  A JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE. 


NEW  SYNAGOGUE  IN  LONDON.  s.maU  circular  window,  shines  tlic  “ perpetual 

light,”  which  is  never  extinguished.  The  ark 
Ox  this  page  we  give  an  illustration  of  the  rests  on  a platform  of  white  marble,  raised  sev- 
consecration  of  the  new  Central  Jewish  Syna-  cral  steps  above  the  floor.  The  almemar,  a large 
gogue  in  London,  which  took  place  on  the  7tli  raised  pew,  where  the  readers,  choristers,  and 
of  April.  The  building  is  a fine  specimen  of  harmonium  are  placed,  stands  conspicuously  in 
Moresque  design,  its  thoroughly  Oriental  style  the  centre  of  the  Synagogue,  and  is  richly  orna- 
lieing  especially  exemplified  in  the  interior,  with  mented  with  gilt  stanchions, 
its  tiers  of  columns  decorated  with  Saracenic  The  ceremony  chosen  by  the  artist  for  illus- 
eapitals,  supporting  the  gallery,  clear-story,  and  tration  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  serv- 
lofty  vaulted  roof.  The  ark,  in  which  are  placed  ice— bearing  the  scrolls  of  the  law  under  a crim- 
tlie  sacred  scrolls  of  the  law,  is  situated  at  the  son  canopy  to  their  future  resting-place  in  the 
southeast  end  of  the  building,  looking  toward  ark,  which  was  opened  to  receive  them  by  Sir 
Jerusalem,  and  is  covered  by  a heavy  curtain,  Moses  Monthfiore.  These  scrolls  are  wound 
embroidered  with  gold.  Immediately  over  it  are  round  silver  cylinders,  decorated  at  the  top  with 
the  two  tables  of  stone  inscribed  with  the  Ten  innumerable  little  bells,  and  arc  encased  in  gold- 
Commandments ; and  above  them,  through  a i embroidered  covers.  Before  their  deposition  in 
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the  ark  they  were  carried  seven  times  round  the  I has.lK?en  recently  purchased  at  the  comer  of  Lex 
almemar,  the  choir  meanwhile  singing  dedicatory  jngton  Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth  Street.  The  hit 
psalms.  The  leading  members  of  the  Jewish  ter  building  will  be  constructed  of  freestone,  at 
community  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  among  a cost  of  from  $150,000  to  $200,000. 
others  the  IIothschild  family,  who  contributed 
liberally  toward  the  construction  of  the  svna- 

gogue.'  THE  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 

architecture  in  this  country  are  to  be  found  in  Our  illustration  on  page  010  may  be  taken  as 
the  religious  edifices  erected  by  our  fellow-citi-  | a companion  pictrfre  to  that  entitled  ‘ 1 Varnishing 
zens  of  the  Jewish  faith,  among  which  the  splen-  I I)ay,”  published  in  our  last  Number.  The  Exhi- 
did  synagogue  situated  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  I bition  this  spring  is,  to  say  the  least,  interesting. 
Avenue  and  Forty-third  Street,  in  this  city,  built  [ It  contains  fewer  really  bad  pictures  than  any 
in  the  Moresque  style,  is  one  of  the  most  cele-  one  we  have  had  for  years  back,  and  gives  a very 
brated.  It  will  have  a magnificent  rival  in  the  | fair  impression  of  the  condition  of  art  in  America 
synagogue  now  in  process  of  erection  in  Cincin-  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  encouraging  prom- 
nnti,  as  well  as  bv  one  in  this  city,  for  which  land  ise  for  the  future. 
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A SONG  OF  THE  WIND. 

She  went  across  the  autumn  woods, 

The  netted  branches  through  ; 

And  the  rotted  leaves  clung  to  her  feet, 

And  to  her  hair  the  dew. 

“O  wind!”  she  cried,  “ for  the  Spring's  sake, 
And  the  love  beyond  the  sea, 

O south  wind!  O tender  wind! 

Oh,  blow  him  back  to  me.” 

She  went  across  the  winter  fields, 

The  salt  tears  rising  fast, 

With  her  folded  robe  about  her  head, 
Against  the  bitter  blast. 

“ O north  wind ! O winter  wind  1 
Because  the  sun  is  gone, 

Oh,  tell  him  thou  art  keen  and  cold, 

And  I am  all  alone." 

The  wind  came  over  the%fair  fields, 

And  the  wind  came  through  the  woods, 

And  strange  feet  cross’d  the  pale  spring  grass, 
And  strange  eyes  saw  the  buds. 

“O  love!”  he  cried,  “who  called  to  me, 
And  I was  slow  to  come; 

The  wail  of  the  wind  is  in  my  heart, 

But  death  is  in  my  home.” 


GREEK  BRIGANDS. 

The  recent  massacre  of  a party  of  travelers  by 
Greek  brigands,  near  Athens,  will  lend  new  in- 
terest to  the  following  account  of  the  system  un- 
der which  these  desperadoes  pursue  their  calling. 

It  is  taken  from-  a curious  pamphlet  written  last 
year  by  a certain  Andrew  Moskonisco,  a cavalry 
lieutenant  in  the  Greek  army.  He  states  that 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1453,  and  the 
subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Turks,  bands  of 
patriots,  particularly  from  among  the  tribes 
known  as  the  Clepita  and  the  Armatoli,  joined 
together  to  resist  the  tyrants,  and,  retreating  to 
the  mountains  and  fast-holds  of  nature,  there  set 
up  a code  of  laws,  and  formed  a small  but  inde- 
pendent government  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
quered country.  Gradually,  however,  these  he- 
roes dwindled  into  robbers;  and  the  warfare 
against  tyranny  became  a spoiling  of  the  weak. 

Their  code  of  laws,  as  at  present  existing,  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  barbarity  and  chivalry.  It 
contains  fifteen  clauses,  which  are  as  follows  : 

1.  All  treachery  to  be  punished  by  cutting  off 
the  extremities  of  the  traitor,  as  an  example  to 
others. 

2.  On  a second  offense,  the  traitor  to  be  killed 
and  exposed. 

3.  The  rich  to  be  captured,  and  not  allowed 
to  depart  till  they  have  paid  ransom,  and  sworn 
not  to  injure  the  brigands  by  a relation  of  their 
adventures  to  the  authorities. 

4.  The  captives,  if  not  ransomed,  to  be  stran- 
gled. 

5.  If  the  ransom  be  short  of  the  sum  named, 
lots  to  be  drawn  whether  the  captive  shall  go 
free,  having  one  ear  cut  off  to  show  that  the  sum 
was  deficient,  or  shall  be  killed. 

6.  Captives  once  ransomed  must,  if  recap- 
tured, pay  a second  time. 

7.  All  soldiers  to  be  killed. 

8.  The  beavers  of  the  ransom  to  be  respected, 
and  small  money  to  be  given  them  on  their  de- 
parture. 

9.  After  the  ransom  is  paid,  before  the  captive 
is  released,  he  is  to  be  kept  and  entertained  some 
few  days,  to  see  what  manner  of  man  he  is ; and 
before  he  goes  his  beard  is  to  be  shaved  off. 

10.  All  robbers  plotting  with  government  to 
be  killed. 

11.  No  one  to  be  admitted  into  the  band  as  a 
member  who  has  not  previously  committed  a 
criminal  act. 

12.  Should  a captive  escape,  his  keeper  is  to  be 
held  responsible,  and  expelled  from  the  band. 

13.  Never  to  steal  the  goats  and  sheep  from 
the  shepherds,  but  to  pay  for  all  taken. 

14.  To  offer  gifts  at  any  monastery  or  hermit- 
age, by  way  of  expiation  for  sin. 

15.  Not  to  be  cruel  to  captives;  to  go  shares 
in  every  thing ; and  never  to  injure  women. 

It  is  the  shepherds  who  support  the  brigands, 
nnd  by  whose  means  they  are  so  well  hid  from 
the  authorities.  The  shepherds  supply  them 
with  bread,  meat,  and  wine,  serve  them  as  guides 
in  times  of  danger,  and  it  is  their  children  who 
are  educated  to  be  brigands,  and  who  reinforce 
their  ranks.  Immense  precautions  are  taken  by 
the  robbers  against  surprises.  In  the  fine  weather 
they  come  down  from  their  strong-holds  among 
the  rocks  and  evergreen  olives  to  the  more  shel- 
tered country,  to  retire  again  in  the  winter. 

They  always  travel  by  night,  proceeding  in  file 
through  the  open  country;  never  through  the 
narrow  passes,  for  fear  of  ambushes.  The  small- 
est object,  the  faintest  sound,  startles  them ; and 
down  they  drop  flat  on  their  stomachs  till  their 
confidence  is  renewed.  A tree  waving  in  the 
breeze,  or  the  rustle  of  dead  leaves  as  they  walk 
over  them  shoeless  for  fear  of  noise,  is  often 
enough  to  cause  one  of  these  panics.  Before 
starting  on  any  of  these  journeys,  they  always 
appoint  a rendezvous  in  case  of  separation. 

Their  scouts  go  on  in  front,  driving  horses  or  oxen, 
and  habited  as  drovers.  Under  their  shelter  fol- 
lows the  main  body,  peeping  constantly  beneath 
the  cattle  to  see  if  an  enemy  is  approaching , and 
behind  come  the  van-guard,  who,  if  any  thing  is 
amiss,  whistle  like  a night-bird,  and  the  band 
disperses. 

It  is  said  that  the  crows  are  the  best  detectives 
of  the  robbers.  When  the  band  are  camping  in 
a marsh,  their  clothes,  owing  to  their  uncleanly 
habits,  emit  so  strong  a smell,  that  the  crows, 
imagining  it  to  be  carrion,  collect  in  swarms,  and 
hover  above  them,  so  that  the  soldiers  are  often 
guided  to  the  spot  by  seeing  the  dark  cloud  in  the 
air. 

There  is  a regular  system  of  treating  for  the 
ransom  of  the  capti^Sj.  ,.^|qj,t^t^a  jjrs^  conveyed 
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by  the  robbers  from  the  captive  to  his  friends. 
This  generally  contains  a safe-conduct  for  the 
messenger  who  shall  be  chosen  to  go  to  the  rob- 
ber camp  and  treat,  and  a plan  marking  out  cer- 
tain places  he  must  stop  at.  He  travels  by 
night,  on  a white  horse,  and  carries  a small  bell, 
which  he  rings  at  certain  convenient  and  solitary 
situations,  where  he  is  answered  by  a shrill  w his- 
tle if  all  is  well.  Unless  the  whistle  is  heard  he 
must  not  go  on,  and  the  whole  plan  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  man  himself  does  not  know 
where  he  is  finally  going  to,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  authorities  to  discover  the  brigands’ 
haunt  thereby.  At  a certain  spot  the  robbers 
meet  him,  and  conduct  him  into  the  presence  of 
the  chief.  Then  a regular  bargaining  is  com- 
menced. The  chief  names  a sum,  which  the 
messenger,  if  he  is  a man  of  determination,  and 
represents  well  the  insufficient  means  of  the  cap- 
tive, can  often  get  reduced.  When  the  bargain 
is  finally  struck,  the  messenger  goes  back  for  the 
money  "by  a different  road  to  that  he  came  by, 
and  returns  with  the  same  ceremonies  and  pre- 
cautions. The  ransom  is  delivered  to  the  chief 
in  presence  of  all  the  band,  who  light  a taper 
and  examine  the  coins  to  see  if  they  are  good. 
The  captive  is  then  brought  in,  loosed  from  his 
ropes,  his  beard  cut  off’,  and  then  he  is  kissed  by 
each  robber  on  the  cheek,  while  they  all  cry  out 
several  times,  “Ivallali!”  that  is  to  say,  “Be- 
gone, and  be  of  good  health.”  Should  the  rob- 
bers be  besieged  during  the  time  of  the  bargain- 
ing, both  captive  and  ransom  are  destroyed. 

The  robbers’  great  object  is  to  terrify  the  peo- 
ple into  bringing  sufficient  ransom;  therefore, 
when  it  is  deficient,  or  the  captive  is  too  poor  to 
pay  at  all,  the  most  horrible  cruelties  are  prac- 
ticed. There  are  several  such  cases  known  to 
have  occurred  quite  lately.  One  man,  whose 
ransom  was  short  of  the  sum  named,  was  tor- 
tured, stripped  naked,  and  slowly  burned  with  a 
lighted  fusee  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  never 
recover.  A boy  of  fifteen  had  his  ear  cut  oft' 
from  the  roots  because  a hundred  drachmi  of  the 
ransom  was  wanting.  But  the  most  terrible  ac- 
count of  all  was  as  follows : Three  peasants  had 
been  taken  prisoners.  Two  of  them  were  en- 
abled, by  the  sale  of  their  oxen,  to  make  up  a 
sum  sufficient  to  content  the  brigands.  The 
third  was  a poor  man,  and  could  pay  nothing. 
He  was  condemned  to  death.  He  fell  at  their 
feet  praying  for  mercy.  “The  law  forbids  it,” 
was  the  answer.  Lots  were  drawn  as  to  who 
should  be  the  executioner,  and  it  fell  to  the 
chief.  The  chief  led  him  out,  and  compelled 
him  to  dig  his  own  grave,  standing  over  him 
dirk  in  hand,  and  occasionally,  as  the  peasant 
hesitated  over  his  task,  sharpening  it  on  an  in- 
strument usually  employed  for  lighting  the  fires. 
When  the  grave  was  dug  the  man  fainted ; but 
recovering,  and  trembling  all  over  like  a fish, 
again  knelt  down,  crying,  “Spare  me,  brothers, 
for  my  children’s  sake.  ” He  might  as  well  have 
prayed  to  a stone.  The  chief  seized  his  long 
hair  in  one  hand,  with  the  other  made  six  thrusts 
at  his  neck,  and  finally  threw  the  body  into  the 
grave.  Then  the  other  captives  had  to  cast  in 
earth  and  bury  him. 

It  wrould  be  impossible  to  believe  that  such 
atrocities  could  be  carried  on  without  the  con- 
nivance of  government.  Such  has  been  hinted 
to  be  the  case — whether  with  truth,  can  not  be 
positively  ascertained. 


WORDSWORTH’S  LOVE  OF 
NATURE. 

Evert  object  in  nature  was  invested  in  Words- 
worth's eyes  with  a halo  of  poetry : a thorn  on  a 
hill-side  overgrown  with  lichens,  an  old  hunts- 
man in  his  tattered  scarlet  coat  talking  of  his 
hounds,  a 

Solitary  Highland  lass 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself 

in  the  harvest-field,  a group  of  children  gather- 
ing flowers  on  the  banks  of  a stream,  the  notes 
of  the  cuckoo,  the  shadows  of  the  falling  leaves 
dancing  amidst  the  sunshine,  a poem  in  every 
glen,  a romance  in  every  ruin  or  castled  crag ; 
and,  consistently  with  his  theory  of  poetry,  he 
never  hesitated  to  follow  in  thought  wheresoever 
he  could  find  “an  atmosphere  of  sensation  in 
which  to  move  his  wings.”  “Poetry,”  he  said, 
finely,  “is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all 
knowledge.  It  is  the  impassioned  expression 
which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all  science;” 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  appropriate  business  of 
poetry,  her  privilege  and  her  duty,  is  “ to  treat 
of  things  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  appear . 
not  as  they  exist  in  themselves,  but  as  they  seem 
to  exist  in  the  senses  and  to  the  passions.”  He 
has  thus  been  called  the  English  Plato ; and  the 
phrase  is  an  apt  description  of  his  genius  and 
tone  of  thought.  His  appreciation  of  the  divers- 
ified beauty  of  nature  was  as  keen  and  as  pure 
as  that  of  the  keenest  and  purest  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  when  contemplating  nature,  he,  too,  like  the 
Greeks,  loved — to  use  his  own  phrase — “ to  send 
the  soul  into  herself,”  to  analyze  his  sensations, 
and  to  picture  to  himself  in  their  most  vivid  col- 
ors, “the  fluxes  and  refluxes  of  the  mind  when 
agitated  by  the  great  and  simple  affections  of 
our  nature.” 

This  was  Wordsworth’s  theory  of  poetry.  To 
Byron,  and  to  men  of  Byron’s  tone  of  thought, 
it" was  a stumbling-block.  To  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers,  and  to  the  mass  of  people,  it  was, 
and  is  still,  perhaps,  foolishness.  But  to  Words- 
worth it  was  a living  faith ; and,  when  strolling 
through  the  woods  at  Abbotsford  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  he  exclaimed,  with  enthusiasm:  “What 
delightful  variety  there  is  in  trees!”  he  was  sim- 
ply expressing  the  thought  which  was  probably 
always  uppermost  in  his  mind  in  his  strolls. 
Years  and  years  before,  writing  to  his  sister 
from  a Swiss  cottage  in  the  Alps,  he  had  ex- 
pressed the  thought,  that  underlay  this  remark, 
by  a touching  description  of  his  sensations  at 


quitting  scenes  with  which,  as  he  says,  “I  have, 
as  it  were,  conversed  so  long,  and  with  such  in- 
creasing pleasure,  that  the  idea  of  parting  from 
them  oppresses  me  with  a sadness  similar  to  what 
I have  always  felt  in  quitting  a beloved  friend.  ” 
He  idolized  Rydal  Mount  as  much  as  it  was  in 
his  nature  to  idolize  any  thing,  and  often  asked 
himself  what  would  become  of  it  after  his  time. 
“ Will  the  old  w alls  and  steps  remain  in  front 
of  the  house  and  about  the  grounds,  or  will  they 
be  swept  away,  with  all  the  beautiful  mosses  and 
ferns,  and  wild  geraniums,  and  other  flowers 
which  their  rude  construction  suffered  and  en- 
couraged to  grow  among  them?  This  little 
wild-flower,  ‘Poor  Robin,’  is  here  constantly 
courting  my  attention,  and  exciting  what  may 
be  called  a domestic  interest,  with  the  varying 
aspects  of  its  stalks,  and  leaves,  and  flowers. 
Strangely  do  the  tastes  of  men  differ  according 
to  their  employment  and  habits  of  life.  ‘ What 
a nice  well  would  that  be,’  said  a laboring  man 
to  me  one  day,  ‘ if  all  that  rubbish  was  cleared 
off!’  The  rubbish ,”  Wordsworth  adds,  with  hor- 
ror at  the  man’s  sacrilegious  spirit,  “was  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  mosses,  and  lichens,  and 
ferns,  and  other  wild  growths  that  could  possibly 
be  seen."  

BEWARE  OF  LEAD  POISONS 

Itt  the  form  of  liquid  washes  for  the  complexion 
or  mineral  cosmetics  that  ruin  and  shorten  life. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  removing  impurity  from 
the  complexion,  and  that  is  by  removing  it  from 
the  blood.  This  desideratum  is  achieved  by 
taking  Stafford’s  Iron  and  Sulphur  Pow- 
ders, one  element  of  which  infuses  new  life  into 
the  torpid  circulation,  while  the  other  separates 
from  the  blood  the  infectious  principle  which 
causes  external  eruptions  and  discolorations,  and 
sends  them  to  the  surface  with  the  perspiration, 
w'hence  they  are  ejected  through  the  sieve -like 
structure  of  the  epidermis. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  1 Package,  12  Pow- 
ders, $1;  3 Packages,  $2  50.  Mailed  free. 
Money  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall  & Ruckel,  218 
Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


Beware  of  Tooth  Poisons  vended  under  the  name 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply 
Eruptions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face, 
use  Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Depot, 
49  Bond  Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

For  Motli  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  “Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.”  The  only 
reliable  and  harmless  remedy  known  to  science.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,' 49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold 
by  Druggists  every  where. 


ROMAN 

SASHES,  SCARFS,  AND  TIES, 

GENUINE  GOOES, 

OPEN  TO-DAY, 


UNION  ADAMS  & CO., 

637  BROADWAY. 


An  Old  Fallacy  Exploded, 


Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  ad- 
minister powerful  purgatives  as  “spring  medicines.” 
Terrific  doses  of  salts  and  senua,  calomel  and  jalap, 
or  glauber  salts,  were  given  to  all  the  members  of  a 
family,  whether  sick  or  well,  by  way  of  preparing  them 
for  the  warm  weather  in  prospect.  This  pernicious 
custom  is  nearly  obsolete,  but  there  are  some  old  Bour- 
bons of  private  life,  incapable  alike  of  forgetting  any 
thing  or  learning  any  thing,  who  obstinately  cling  to  it 
still.  Nothing  could  be  more  pernicious,  more  utterly 
uuphilosophical,  than  such  an  onslaught  on  the  vigor 
and  elasticity  of  the  system.  In  order  to  enable  the 
physical  structure  to  resist  the  enervating  effects  of 
spring  damps  and  summer  heats,  it  should  be  toned 
and  reinforced,  not  relaxed  and  weakened.  The  best 
medicinal  agent  for  this  purpose  is 

HOSTETTER’S 

STOMACH  BITTERS. 

Its  effect  is  to  tone  the  stomach  and  liver,  gently  re- 
lieve the  bowels  from  obstructions,  brace  the  nerves, 
improve  the  quality  of  the  blood,  stimulate  the  appe- 
tite, and  cheer  the  spirits.  In  this  improved  condition 
the  organization  is  capable  of  resisting  unhealthy  in- 
fluences which  would  prostrate  an  enfeebled  system. 
A vigorous  digestion  is  absolutely  essential  to  health, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  stomach  faltering  or  fail- 
ing in  its  important  ofiice  if  this  genial  vegetable  elixir 
is  taken  regularly  as  a stomachic.  None  of  the  ton- 
ic tinctures  or  extracts  will  supply  the  place  of  the 
Bitters,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  operate  as 
astringents  only.  In  fact,  in  ordinary  practice,  five  or 
six  prescriptions  would  be  required  to  produce  separ- 
ately the  beneficial  results  which  are  effected  simul- 
taneously and  harmoniously  by  this  single  specific. 


EMPLOYMENT.— Light,  Pleasant,  and  Profit- 
able. A sure  way  to  make  money,  selling  popu- 


1,  3S9  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BEST  HUMOROUS  F 


“Our  Efficient  Navy  Department.” 

“The  Great  Massachusetts  Frog." 

“The  Great  National  Game." 

“Financial  Relief." 

With  a variety  of  satirical  hits  on  the  social  and  po- 
litical follies  or  the  day,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
press  and  army  of  readers  to  supply  a void  in  Ameri- 
can newspaper  litenature. 

All  of  which  are  original,  being  prepared  expressly 
for 

“PUNCHINELLO" 

by  the  leading  humorous  artists  of  America,  and  not 
taken  from  foreign  journals  and  palmed  off  on  the 
public  as  original. 

Price  of  Monthly 50e.  per  copy. 

Weekly  Numbers 10c.  per  copy. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers. 

Specimen  Copies  of  No.  1 will  be  sent  free  on  receipt 
of  postage  stamp. 

No.  6 

OF  WEEKLY  “PUNCHINELLO," 
with  Cartoon  of  “The  Sick  Eagle," 
and  a great  variety  of  other  Sparkling  Matter  and  Il- 
lustrations, now  ready. 

Yearly  subscriptions  to  Monthly,  postage  paid,  $5; 
to  Weekly,  postage  paid  by  subscriber  (20  cents  per 
year),  $4. 

By  special  arrangement  with 

L.  PRANG  & CO., 

will  be  sent,  to  every  new  subscriber  to  either  Weekly 
or  Monthly,  the  chromo  of 

“ TH  t:  AWAKENING"  (a  Litter  of  Puppies), 
now  selling  at  $2  per  copy, 

AS  A PREMIUM. 

Send  for  our  Club  rates  and  list  of  other  Chromo 
premiums.  Remittances  should  be  made  in  Post-Office 
orders,  bank  checks  or  drafts  on  New  York,  or  In  reg- 
istered letters,  obtained  at  any  Post-Office. 

Address 

PUNCHINELLO  PUBLISHING  CO., 

83  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 

Post-Office  Box,  2783. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 


quirements  of  a first-class 
press,  with  which  to  “ do  your 
own  printing,"  and  as  being 
second  to  none  for  the  use  or 
U general  Job  Printers.  Many 
^ printers  are  using  them,  and 
find  them  most  admirably 
adapted  tor  job  work.  Many  young  men  have  bought 
them,  and  are  doing  all  the  printing  for  the  house 
which  employs  them,  thereby  materially  adding  to 
their  salaries.  Teachers  and  Manufacturers  are 
finding  them  great  aids  to  their  business.  Principals 
of  Schools  are  finding  them  very  useful  assistants ; 
and  boys  are  finding  them  a never-failing  source  or 
instruction,  pleasure,  and  profit.  Most  lads  of  fourteen, 
with  one  of  these  presses  and  a few  dollars’  worth  of 
material,  are  perfectly  capable  of  doing  all  the  print- 
ing for  their  father’s  business,  and  will  be  thereby 
gaining  instruction.  Prices  of  Presses,  $15, 
$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  descriptive  illustra- 
ted circular,  with  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  specimens  of  plain  and  colored  printing 
done  on  the  press,  and  specimen  sheets  of  types,  cuts, 
&c.,  to  BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  351 
Federai.  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  dealer  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  printing  materials : or  to  the  following  Agents : 
C.  C.  THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York; 
KELLY,  HOWELL,  & LUDWIG,  917  Market  St..  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. ; A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  OF 
FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 


tria,  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1869.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge. 
Revised  Edition:  Eighth  Year.  Large  12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fktridge.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$150. 


States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


SA  POLIO 


CLEANS, 

POLISHES, 

and  is 

^CHEAPER  & BETTER 
THAN  SOAP. 
Depot,  211  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


FRENCH  ALUMINIUM  COLD  HUNTING- CASE 

Watches  received  a Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  exact  resemblance  to  18-carat  gold  watch- 
es. The  Aluminium  Gold  is  different  from  any  compo- 
sition offered  heretofore  to  the  public.  The  move- 
ments are  all  full  jeweled  and  fully  warranted  for  time. 
The  cases  guaranteed  to  retain  the  exact  appearance 
of  18-carat  gold  until  worn  out.  Ladies’  and  Gentle- 
men’s Patent  Levers,  $15  and  $20 ; extra  fine  finish, 
$25.  Chains  of  the  most  approved  styles,  from  $3  to 
$10  each.  Expressed  every  where.  Customers  allow- 
ed to  examine  what  they  order  on  paying  the  express 
Clubs  of  C — 


for  the  United  States,  No.  78  Nassau  Street, 


le  Agent 
N.Y. 


ITCHELL’S  COMBINATION  Klilt- 
OSENE  COOKING  STOVE.-Only  One 

Cent  to  cook  yonr  breakfast.  Send  for  descriptive 


MV 


(5- 


i WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
’.  L SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

Tig i rial  from 
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REMOVAL. 

S.  W.  GEEUY  Ac  CO.  will  remove  to  southeast 
comer  of  34th  Street  and  Broadway,  1st  of  May. 
Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Teas, 
Wines,  Cigars,  and 

CHOICE  FAMILY  GROCERIES, 

Formerly  I.  & W.  Geery,  No.  719  Broadway, 

Established  in  1804.  , New  York. 

The  selection  of  Choice  Teas  and  Old  Wines  has 
been  the  special  business  of  this  house  for  years. 


appertaining  t< 
by  mail.  Orde 

morning,  if  desired.  . , 

Goods  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Reliance  Wringer, 

IMPROVED. 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO., 

29  Reektnan  St.,  N.Y.]  PROV.,  R.  I. 

REMEDY  FOR  PIMPLES. 

To  all  who  desire  it  the  undersigned  will  mail  (free), 
on  receipt  of  6c.  stamp,  the  recipe  and  full  directions 
for  preparing  and  using  a Genuine  Vegetable  Balm  that 
will  immediately  remove  Pimples,  Freckles,  Blotches, 
Tan,  Black-  Worms,  and  all  eruptions  and  impurities  of 
the  skin,  leaving  the  same  clear,  with  a healthy  glow. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  producing  a 
growth  of  hair  on  a bald  head  or  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  be  obtaiued  by  return  mail,  by  ad- 
dressing F.  W.  TRUER,  Chemist, 

113  Broadway,  New  York. 


II  ^ It  TSHOKN’S 


Shade  Rollers. 

NO  CORDS  OR  BALANCES  USED. 

FOR  WINDOWS,  AWNINGS,  CARRIAGES,  ETC. 

For  sale  by  all  upholsterers.  The  trade  are  invited 
to  send  for  models  and  price-lists.  Orders  filled  only 
through  the  trade. 

STEWART  HARTSHORN, 

Manufacturer,  62  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


BOOSEY’S  FIFTY-CENT  OPERAS  for 

the  piano-forte,  solo,  complete,  with  overture,  <ftc., 
48  to  SO  pages,  fifty  cents  each Der  Freischutz,  Figa- 
ro, William  Tell,  Grand  Duchess,  Norma,  Crown  Dia- 
monds, Masauielo,  Domino  Noir,  Fidelio,  Sonnambula, 
Don  Pasqnale,  Lucrezia,  Martha,  Zampa,  Robert  le  Di- 
able,  Don  Juan,  Barber  of  Seville,  Crispino,  Ballo  in 


Fishing  in  American  Waters, 

Opening  of  the  Season  for  Angling  and  Fish-Farm- 
ing. To  the  angler  or  the  flsh-cultnrist  Scott’s  book 
on  “Fishing  in  American  Waters”  will  prove  a real 
vade  mecum  iu  every  thing  about  angling  and  breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent  throughout  the  United  States,  postpaid,  for 
$3  60.  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


and  Hard 


PSYCHOMANCY,  Fascination,  or  Science 
of  the  Soul,  as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  life.  400 
pp.,  Cloth.  By  Herbert  Hamilton,  B.A.  A enrious 
book  for  inquisitive  people.  It  contains  complete  in- 
structions to  acquire  this  wonderful  power  over  men 
or  animals.  Can  be  obtained  by  sending  10  cents  for 
postage,  and  address,  to  T.  W.  EVANS  & CO., 

41  South  Eighth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TRADE 


FINE  ALPACA. 

10  Cts.  a Piece. 

In  Black  and  Colors. 
Half  the  price  of  Braids 
sold  by  the  yard. 


ORIENTAL  MOTH  POWDER 

Preserves  Carpets  and  all  woolen  goods  from  moths 
or  other  insects.  Can  also  be  used  as  a sachet  per- 
fume. Sample  package  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  50 
cts.  C.  B.  WOODWORTH  & SON,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BIG 

NEW 


PROFITS  to  Agents  on  a new  Illustra- 
ted Book.  Send  stamp  for  circulars. 

J.  B.  BURR  & CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


ROOK.— Agents  sell  100  per  week.  Price 
$5.  Address  L.  STEBBINS,  Hartford,  Ct. 

MODKI,  HOUSES!— Are  you  going  to  build? 

Descriptive  circulars  of  Plans,  Views,  <ftc.,  sent 
free.  Address  Geo.  J.  Colby,  Architect, Waterbary,  Vt. 


EVERY  BODY  READ  THIS! 

We  will  Pay  Agents  $25  a Week  and  expenses  to 
sell  the  Greatest  Discoveries  of  the  Age.  Address 
WHEATON,  HENRY,  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Q1LVER  BOOK-MARKS.- New  and  neat. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide). — 
These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  and  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  uo  recommendations. 
Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $160.  Those 
of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificeut  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gent  s’ 
and  ladies’ sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen. — iV.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction. — N.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  onr  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  Ac  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


MADAM  FOY’S 

COMBINED 


Corset,  Skirt  Support- 

er, and  RUSTLE 


HE  ALTH,  COMFORT,  and  STYLE. 

Testimonials  in  its  favor  are  con- 
stantly being  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Lady  Agents  wanted  in  every  coun- 
ty of  the  United  States. 

HARMON,  BALDWIN,  & FOY, 
Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 

during  this  m — *u  — ~m  * **  d‘°*‘ *u 

ly  until  paid. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price-List,  to  j0HN  ROGERS, 
Taking  the  Oath.  212  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 


full  information  about  ...  

mendations,  &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  <fec.,  <fcc.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED  — Agents  to  sell  a thoroughly  good  do- 
mestic article,  wanted  in  every  family.  No  com- 
petition. Exclusive  territory  given.  Business  very 
pleasant.  Agents  have  sold  3 doz.,  netting  $30  profit 
per  day.  One  sold  350  iu  a small  town,  another  1000  in 
5 towns,  another  31  in  calling  on  33  families.  Cost  of 
outfit,  $3.  No  danger  of  imposition.  Best  of  references 

J ’ Tar,  to  102  Washing"  " 

LITTLEFIELD  l 


STAR-SPANGLED  HANNER.  - A large 
40-colnmn  paper,  Ledger  size,  illustrated.  Devoted 
to  Sketches,  Poetry,  Wit,  Humor,  genuine  Fun,  Non- 
sense (of  a sensible  kind),  and  to  the  exposure  of 
Swindling,  Humbugs,  &c.  Only  75  cents  a year,  and 
a superb  engraving,  “Evangeline,”  1M  by  2 feet, 
gratis.  30,000  circulation.  Money  refunded  to  all  who 
’ " *"*"■■■”  awake,  fearless,  truthful.  Try  if 

i year.  Specimens  FREE. 
“BANNER,"  Hinsdale,  N.H. 


DIABETIC  FLOUR. 

Prepared  Flour  of  Rran,  for  making 
IliM  ait  for  the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic. 

JOHN  W.  SHEDDEN.  Pita rmacfst, 
363  Howery,  Corner  4tli  St.,  New  York. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  Presses. 

MEN  AND  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16 ; Press  and  Offices,  $15, 
$20,  $30.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

1 5 Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  FAMILY  USE  — simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
ple stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


_ , . „ . per  Month  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted 
•P/CU'J  in  every  County  in  the  U.  8.,  to  sell  Buck’s 
Burglar  Alarm.  Price  $5.  Sells  on  sight.  Address 
G.  H.  BECKER  & CO.,  482  North  3d  St.,  Philad’a,  Pa. 


Agents  wanted-samples  free.— $30  to 

$60  per  week  guaranteed  to  either  sex.  Goods  new. 


h by  simple  means, 

without  medicine.  The  particulars  will  be  sent/ree. 
Rkuiikn  E.  Hounslow,  Stockton  St.,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 


BIST  <3  That  spicy  book,  “ Time,”  free,  with 
• ■ Oa  List  of  Watches,  $f * * 


A DAY"!  40  new  articles  for  Agents. 
Samples  sent  free.  n.  B.  811  AW,  Alfred,  Me. 

WATCH  free  and  $30  a day  sure,  and  no  hura- 
1)ML'.  Adrl rT'-s  I,  ATT  A * rt)..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

\ WEEK  paid  agents  in  a new  business. 
O'"  ‘ Address  >A(’( ) NOVELTY  l ( >.,  Saco,  Me. 

STEEL  SHIRT  COLLAR,  snperblv  enameled  white 
(English),  50c. ; American,  Snow  White.  $1.  Mailed 
on  receipt  of  price.  HENRY  GUY,  78  Nassau  St. 


AAgAa  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check 
Dies.  Don’t  fail  to  seenre  Circular  and 
Samples,  free.  Address  S.  M.  Spf.nokb,  Brattleboro,Vt. 

$20^ 


WD.  WILSON  Ac  CO..  327  Pearl  St..  N.  Y.,  fnr- 
i uish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Spring, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  Gkobge  Hebekiel.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.8.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  Svo, 
Cloth,  $3  00. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  Rev.  JOHN  SCUDDER,  M.D., 
Thirty-six  Years  Missionary  in  India.  By  Rev.  J. 
B.  Waterbury,  D.D.  With  Portraits  of  Dr.  Scud- 
der  and  Wife.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


8vo,  Paper,  75  cents.  

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  An  Old  Boy. 
New  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ar- 
thur Hughes  and  Sidney  Prior  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents.  _ 

SELF-HELP;  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Con- 
duct, and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Life  of  the  Stephensons,”  “History 
of  the  Huguenots,”  Ac.  A Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of  the 
Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
16ino,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

DEBENHAM’S  YOW.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “Barbara’s  History,"  “Half  a 
Million  of  Money,”  “ Miss  Carew,”  &c.,  &c.  Illus- 
trated. Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 


A BRAVE  LADY.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,"  &c.  W ‘ 

$1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  60. 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL, 
and  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE.  By  Rev. 
John  M’Clintock,  D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D. 
With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  about  Six  Volumes,  Royal  Svo,  of  about 
One  Thousand  Pages  each.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III., 
comprising  the  Letters  A to  G,  are  now  ready.  The 


SKETCHES  OF  CREATION : a Popular  View  of 
some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  the  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  To- 
gether with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Sci- 
ence respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  and  the 
Ultimate  Destiuyof  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winohell,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, Zoology,  and  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD,  and  Other  Stories.  By  the 
Author  of  “Johu  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c.,  &c. 
12U1U,  Cloth,  $1  50.  _ 

THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON ; or.  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Orton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassal-  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New"  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  VISIT 
TO  THE  EAST.  Journal  of  a Visit  to  Egypt,  Con- 
stantinople, the  Crimea,  Greece,  &c.,  in  the  Suite  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  By  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  William  Grey.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

GARIBALDI’S  NOVEL.  The  Rule  of  the  Monk ; or, 
Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  General  Gar- 
ibaldi. 8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition.  30 th  Thousand.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents ; 
Cloth,  $1  00.  _ 

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “Our  Vil- 
lage, &c."  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
Witli  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated 
Contemporaries.  Edite ' 
trangr.  2 vols.,  12mo,  ( 

SO  RUNS  THE  WORLD*  AWAY.  A Novel.  By 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Steei.k,  Author  of  “ Gardeuhurst."  Svo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  SULPHUR-CURE,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  Vine  Disease  in  America,  and  Diseases 
of  Apple  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  By  Wm.  J.  Flagg, 
Author  of  “Three  Seasons  iu  European  Vineyards. 
12mo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

UNDERFOOT.  A Novel.  By  Alton  Clyde,  Author 
of  “Maggie  Lynne."  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD:  a Book  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  Adventure.  By  James  Green- 
wood, Author  of  “ The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Dav- 
idger,”  “The  True  nistory  of  a Little  Ragamuffin,” 
“The  Seven  Curses  of  London,”  Ac.  With  147  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

IITRELL.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “ Abel  Drake’s 
Wife,”  “Bound  to  the  Wheel,”  “Martin  Pole,”  &c. 
Svo,  Paper,  60  cents.  _ 


HllPER’S  MS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Sation,  N.  Y. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly, 


and  local  interest.  The  b 


raphers  in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  1 . . 

and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  iu  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 


In  No.  673,  for  November  20,  was  commenced  the 
new  story  MA"  * 'm  ’ ”T  " 


MAN  AND  WIFE,"  by  Wilkie  Collins, 


Armadale,"  and  "The  Moonstone."  Subscribers  r_ 
mitting  $4  00  for  each  single  subscription  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  Weekly  from  the  commencement  of 
this  story  to  the  close  of  1870. 

Published  Weekly,  ivith  profuse  Illustrations. 

The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
per’s Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life.— iV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  couutry.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leadiug  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter — Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 


the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

In  the  Number  for  April  16  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram,"  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  bv 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,"  “ The  Dodge  Club," 
&c.,  profusely  illustrated.  tr 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


but  in  the  English  language. — The  Press,  I 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  May  Number  completes  the  Fortieth  Uo!.  of  Har- 
per’s Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
that  of  any  other  monthly  periodical  iu  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  aud  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upou 
current  topics ; and  to  the  variety  and  interest  or  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  beeu  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper’s  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  Euglish  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

The  Publishers  feel  themselves  warranted  in  asking 
and  anticipating  for  the  future  a continuance  of  the 
favor  which  has  been  accorded  to  their  enterprise  iu 
the  past. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 
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A DANGEROUS  GAME. 

Am  Old  Fable  with  a Modern  Application. 

A Bear,  climbing  over  a fence  to  a place  where  Bees  were  kept,  began  to  plunder  their 
hives  and  rob  them  of  their  honey.  But  the  Bees,  to  revenge  the  injury,  attacked  him  in  a 
whole  swarm  together ; and,  though  they  were  unable  to  pierce  his  rugged  hide,  yet,  with  their 
little  stings,  they  so  annoyed  his  eyes  and  nostrils,  that,  unable  to  endure  the  smarting  pain, 
with  impatience  he  tore  the  skin  over  his  ears  with  his  own  claws,  and  suffered  ample  punish- 
ment for  the  injury  he  did  the  Bees  in  breaking  open  their  waxen  cells. — iEsop. 
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the  movement  around  them.  Such  habits  must 
form  a strong  contrast  with  those  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  times  long  gone  by.  When  our  an- 
cestors wandered  untutored  savages  in  the  pre- 
historic’times,  or  when,  still  later,  they  construct- 
ed lacustrine  towns,  or  megalithic  monuments, 
the  habits  of  the  birds  can  scarcely  have  been 
identical  with  those  of  to-day,  for  such  human 
edifices  afforded  little  security  or  shade.  They 


must  then  have  built  among  rocks.  Nearly  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  storks,  which  have  not 
remained  stationary,  but  have  preferred  to  their 
less  commodious  dwellings  those  offered  to  them 
by  man.  These  changes  in  the  iudustiy  or  man- 
ners of  birds  are  perhaps  even  more  rapid  Ilian 
we  might  at  first  sight  suppose ; and  notable  im- 
provements have  been  adopted  by  swallows  in 
their  modification  during  the  first  half  of  the 


present  century.  A distinguished  French  nat- 
uralist, having  directed  a number  to  be  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  having  drawings  made  from 
them,  was  astonished  to  find  that  they  did  not 
resemble  those  he  had  collected  some  forty  years 
ago,  and  which  were  still  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum of  Rouen.  The  swallows  of  the  present 
generation  have  notably  improved  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  their  forefathers,  especially  those  still 


SWALLOWS’  NESTS. 

Fou  several  centuries  the  common  swallow 
has  disported  itself  in  our  crowded  cities,  and 
with  its  friendly  masonry  attached  itself  to  out- 
houses. The  chimney  swallow,  still  more  fa- 
miliar and  audacious,  often  builds  in  the  smoky 
shafts  of  our  domiciles,  or  even  in  the  noisiest 
factories,  undisturbed  by  the  din,  or  the  fires,  or 
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building  in  the  arches  and  against  the  pillars  of 
the  churches.  Some,  however,  still  adhere  to 
the  old  methods,  or  such  nests  may  possibly  have 
been  old  ones  which  have  undergone  reconstruc- 
tion. In  the  streets,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
nests  appeared  to  be  constructed  on  the  new 
method.  And  now  for  the  differences  observed. 
The  old  nests  show,  and  all  ancient  writers  de- 
scribe, the  nest  of  the  house  swallow  as  globular, 
or  as  forming  a segment  of  a spheroid  with  a 
very  small  rounded  opening,  scarcely  permitting 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  couple  that  inhabit 
it.  The  new  nests,  on  the  contrary,  have  the 
form  of  the  quarter  of  a hollow  semi-oval  with 
very  elongated  poles,  and  the  three  sectional  sur- 
faces of  which  adhere  to  the  walls  of  edifices 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  upper  one,  where  the  orifice  of  the 
nest  is  situated ; and  this  is  no  longer  a round 
hole,  but  a very  long  transverse  fissure  formed 
below  by  an  excavation  of  the  border  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  above  by  the  wall  of  the  building  to 
which  the  nest  is  attached.  This  opening  has  a 
length  of  nine  or  ten  centimetres,  and  a height  of 
two  centimetres.  This  new  form  affords  more 
room  for  the  inmates,  and  especially  for  the 
young,  which  are  not  so  crowded,  while  they 
can  put  out  their  heads  for  a mouthful  of  fresh 
air,  and  their  presence  does  not  interfere  with 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  parents.  Lastly, 
the  new  form  protects  the  inhabitants  of  the  nest 
better  than  the  old  one  from  rain,  cold,  and  for- 
eign enemies. 
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THE  FOLLY  OF  POLITICAL 
DESPONDENCY. 

POLITICAL  events  at  Albany  and  at  Wash- 
ington, with  reports  of  the  venality  of  the 
Southern  Legislatures,  occasion  a great  deal  of 
political  despondency  in  the  minds  of  certain 
persons,  and  the  only  remedy  they  can  see  is  of 
the  heroic  kind.  “There  is  no  honesty,  no 
honor,  left  in  politics,”  they  exclaim ; “ Repub- 
licans don’t  hesitate  to  make  bargains  with  the 
most  notoriously  corrupt  Democrats.  Corrup- 
tion, indeed,  is  universal ; and  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  let  things  drive  to  destruction  as 
swiftly  as  possible,  and  then  we  shall  see  day- 
light.” But  the  policy  of  allowing  things  to 
become  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  stimulating  a resolution  of  reform,  is 
not  the  wisest  policy.  The  tendency  of  “ things” 
in  the  bad  direction  needs  no  encouragement ; 
and  in  abandoning  them  to  their  fate,  or  in 
hastening  them  downward,  the  most  tremen- 
dous risks  are  incurred,  by  subjecting  the  public 
mind  to  total  demoralization. 

What,  for  instance,  would  have  been  gained 
in  1868,  if  the  Democrats  had  been  allowed, 
through  the  indifference  of  good  men,  to  elect 
Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Blair,  with  Mr.  Wade 
Hampton  as  the  chief  Southern  friend  of  the 
Administration,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson’s 
performances  continued  as  its  policy?  The 
country  has  a great  deal  of  corruption  to  en- 
counter now ; but  in  that  event  it  would  have 
been  confronted  with  corruption  and  disaffec- 
tion combined.  Or  what  advantage  would  it 
have  been  to  civilization  if  the  anti-slavery  re- 
formers had  said,  forty  years  ago,  that  they 
would  give  slavery  rope  enough  and  let  it  hang 
itself?  Is  it  not  a little  doubtful  which  would 
be  now  dangling,  slavery  or  liberty  ? The  only 
practicable  and  honorable  method  in  a free 
government,  conducted  by  parties,  is  to  act  with 
a party  if  you  can,  and  if  not,  to  protest  against 
both  parties  in  the  interest  of  the  country.  But 
in  both  cases  a man  resists  the  “ drifting”  of  af- 
fairs with  all  his  power,  and  does  what  seems 
to  him  best  to  withstand  a bad  tendency.  If 
he  decides  that  his  party  can  no  longer  be  ex- 
pected to  benefit  the  country,  he  will  withdraw 
from  it ; but  he  will  hardly  look  on  quietly  and 
see  the  country  imperiled  as  the  forlorn  hope 
of  arousing  a vigorous  protest,  and  inspiring 
decisive  action. 

Undoubtedly  party  ties  are  just  now  some- 
what relaxed  in  this  country.  The  great  po- 
litical contest  of  the  last  generation  has  resulted 
in  the  complete  triumph  of  one  of  the  great 
parties.  But  there  is  no  new  party,  nor  is 
there  any  indication  of  a speedy  dissolution  of 
either  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  or- 
ganization. It  is  evident  that  for  some  time 
the  political  work  of  the  country  will  be  done 
by  these  two  parties  ; and  the  practical,  patri- 
otic question,  therefore,  is,  whether  to  act  with 
one  of  them,  or  to  withdraw,  and,  protesting 
against  both,  to  begin  the  formation  of  a new 
party.  For  a Republican  this  is  a very  serious 
question,  because  his  party  is  in  power,  and  to 
desert  it  is  to  abandon  the  country  to  Demo- 
cratic control.  That  this  would  be  a serious 
disaster  in  every  way  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

We  are  just  recovering  from  a terrible  civil 
convulsion,  the  issues  of  which  are  in  course 


grees,  and  the  less  intelligent,  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Corruption,  despite 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Peters,  is,  unhappily,  to  be 
found  in  both  parties;  but  he  would  be  more 
daring  than  well  informed  who  should  allege 
that  the  Democratic  party  is  more  honest  than 
its  opponent.  Yet,  because  of  corruption,  ought 
a Republican,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
leave  his  party,  or  to  remain  in  it  and  strive 
earnestly  to  purify  it  ? Is  the  task  so  hopeless 
that  the  only  wise  course  is  to  yield  to  the 
greater  corruption  of  the  Democracy  ? 

If  we  look  for  the  measures  that  ought  now 
to  be  desired,  we  find  that  they  are,  in  the  first 
place,  economical  administration.  Now,  with 
all  the  alleged  extravagance,  the  debt  has  been 
reduced  nearly  ninety-eight  millions  of  dollars 
during  the  last  year.  Would  the  Democratic 
party  probably  have  done  better  ? In  the  sec- 
ond place,  we  ought  to  w'ish  an  honorable  main- 
tenance of  peace  with  other  nations.  Has  the 
party  in  power  failed  in  this  duty,  and  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  a party  which  contains  the  Fenian  and  fili- 
buster elements  would  have  been  more  temper- 
ate and  wise  ? In  the  third  place,  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  greater  efficiency  and  purity 
in  the  civil  service.  And  does  not  every  effort 
to  that  end  proceed  from  the  Republican  party  ? 
Even  if  we  take  the  most  disheartening  view, 
if  we  admit  that  under  our  present  wretched 
system  of  patronage  and  the  caucus,  many  of 
the  unworthiest  members  of  the  party  worm 
themselves  into  conspicuous  positions,  do  the 
chief  representatives  of  the  Republican  party 
compare  disadvantageously  with  their  oppo- 
nents, and  is  there  not  always  the  saving  con- 
sciousness of  the  general  character  of  the  party  ? 

A wise  man  takes  counsel,  in  political  ac- 
tion, of  his  discretion,  not  of  his  disgust.  If, 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  a man  sees 
only  the  appointment  of  General  Sickles,  and 
not  that  of  Mr.  Motley  and  Mr.  Jay,  and  the 
continuance  of  Mr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  Bancroft — 
if,  in  internal  affairs,  he  fixes  his  eye  upon  Mr. 
Bailey  only,  forgetting  the  host  of  honest  offi- 
cers— if,  in  reconstruction,  he  knows  only  some 
sly  “carpet-bagger,”  and  not  the  principles  in- 
volved, nor  the  comparative  pacification  of  a 
community  so  lately  and  so  long  fiercely  con- 
vulsed— if,  in  this  State,  he  contemplates  only 
the  Albany  bargains,  and  not  the  tone  and  the 
nominations  of  the  Judiciary  Convention,  for 
instance,  he  will  easily  believe  that  it  is  an  era 
of  political  hopelessness.  But  does  he  think 
the  campaign  and  election  of  1868  show  it? 
Does  he  think  the  personnel  of  this  Administra- 
tion shows  it  ? Does  he  not  think  that  the  nom- 
ination of  a technically  “ respectable”  man  like 
Mr.  Hoffman  by  the  Ring  shows  that  even  the 
Tammany  managers  recognize  a moral  senti- 
ment, to  which  they  must  at  least  seem  to  de- 
fer? The  golden  age  always  seems  to  be  in 
the  past.  We  praise  the  good  old  times ; but 
we  run  away  from  them.  Lincoln  will  be  as 
precious  a name  to  the  future  as  Washington  ; 
and  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  will  be  seen  to 
be  as  great  a step  in  human  progress  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

A GREAT  REFORM  POSTPONED. 

We  feared,  from  his  long  silence,  that  Mr. 
Jenckes  was  in  despair,  and  that  he  would  not 
again  present  his  Civil  Service  bill.  But  we 
are  glad  to  have  been  mistaken,  and  every 
friend  of  this  most  desirable  reform  is  indebted 
to  him  for  once  more  summoning  its  opponents 
to  expose  the  weakness  of  their  objections. 
The  difficulty  with  the  gentlemen  who  oppose 
is,  that  they  can  not  urge  the  real  reason  of 
their  hostility.  They  summon  the  spectre  of  a 
“privileged  class”  as  a cry  to  defeat  it;  the 
truth  being,  that  the  bill  is  a blow  at  the  priv- 
ileged class  of  politicians.  It  virtually  pro- 
poses to  abolish  patronage — the  sole  magic  by 
which  so  many  honorable  gentlemen  hold  their 
places.  That  the  civil  service  of  the  country  is 
properly  the  spoils  of  victory  is  now  a principle 
so  established  that  to  question  it  is  to  confuse 
the  voter.  That  one  man  is  as  good  as  anoth- 
er he  believes  as  an  American.  That,  there- 
fore, it  is  folly  for  the  dominant  party  not  to 
reward  its  supporters,  he  believes  as  a partisan. 
Consequently,  every  petty  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment, theoretically  owing  his  place  to  his 
party,  must  pay  a heavy  tax  out  of  his  misera- 
ble salary  for  the  party  expenses,  or  be  dis- 
charged. Every  election  is,  therefore,  not  so 
much  a question  of  political  policy  as  of  bread- 
and-butter  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  per- 
sons. What  the  result  must  be  under  such  a 
system  is  easily  imagined.  What  it  is,  is  plain- 
ly seen. 

Now  the  civil  service  reform  proposes  sub- 
stantially this : that  every  person  who  wishes  a 
government  office  shall  undergo  an  examina- 
tion of  his  general  qualification  and  capacity, 
and  that  the  appointments  shall  be  made  from 


of  settlement  according  to  the  principles  which  those  who  are  proved  to  be  competent  and  fit. 
have  triumphed.  It  will  not  be  questioned  that  The  details  of  any  bill,  of  course,  may  be  mod- 
the  great  mass  of  what  are  known  as  loyal  men  ified.  Mr.  Jenckes  proposes  to  apply  the  prin- 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Republican  party;  nor  ciple  to  the  officers  appointed  by  the  heads  of 
will  it  be  doubted  that  what  is  known  as  the  departments.  Mr.  Schcrz  would  include  all 
more  intelligent  and  moral  part  of  the  popula-  of  the  Presidential  appointments  except  the 
tion  is,  as  a rule— certainly  not  exclusively—  highest:  the  Cabinet,  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
friendly  to  the  same  party;  j |Xj>0  gie  olher  hand,  prerae  Court,  the  foreign  Ministers,  etc.  But, 
the  disaffected^the  “ irreconcilables,”  ofallde-  whatever  the  details,  the  principle  is  the  same. 
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It  is  objected  that  such  a system  can  not  as-  | doubtedly  tyrannical ; but  that  rule  has  been 


certain  business  ability  nor  moral  character. 
But  certainly  it  will  do  more  toward  ascertain- 
ing them  than  a system  of  partisan  appoint- 
ment. No  system  is  ideal,  nor  will  obviate  ev- 
ery' objection.  But  if  no  man  employs  anoth- 
er to  do  any  work  without  some  inquiry  into 
his  capacity  for  it,  it  certainly  can  not  be  unwise 
in  a state  or  a great  political  partnership  to  do 
the  same  thing. 

It  is  objected  that  such  a system  is  aristo- 
cratic, and  removes  the  public  service  from  the 
control  of  the  people.  But  the  people  have 
tried  their  present  system  for  forty  years.  They 
find  that  it  is  extravagant,  corrupt,  and  non- 
sensical ; that  nothing  does  more  to  weaken  the 
government  and  exasperate  the  chief  peril  of 
a republic,  party  spirit.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
posed that  they  try  the  old  system,  the  system 
approved  by  experience  and  com  mon- sense ; 
and  if  that  is  equally  unsatisfactory  they  can 
abolish  it  and  try  another.  Is  it  an  argument 
against  the  Presidency  that  the  term  is  four 
years,  and  that  during  that  time,  except  by  im- 
peachment, the  office  is  beyond  popular  con- 
trol? Suppose  that  the  law  makes  the  term 
of  the  civil  offices  eight  years,  as  Senator 
Schurz  proposes,  what  would  such  a law  be 
but  the  expression  of  the  popular  conviction 
that  the  public  welfare  would  be  promoted  by 
that  change?  Moreover,  if  it  be  a privilege 
that  a man  shall  hold  a minor  office  during  a 
certain  term,  and  while  he  is  faithful  and  com- 
petent and  honest,  because  every  body  else  in 
the  country  has  as  sound  a claim  to  it  as  he, 
the  argument  is  equally  applicable  to  the  pres- 
ent system.  Those  who  hold  the  offices  for 
four  years,  or  during  an  administration,  are  but 
a handful  compared  with  those  who  want  an 
office,  and  whose  claims  as  citizens  are  just  as 
strong.  By  a good  civil  service  bill  the  country 
says  merely  that  it  wishes  its  routine  business 
to  be  done  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
way.  If  a system  of  patronage  is  that  way, 
very  well.  Let  every  politician  take  care  of  his 
supporters.  But  if  official  permanence  found- 
ed in  reason  and  experience,  with  ascertained 
ability  and  character,  is  a better  way,  the  coun- 
try would  be  very  easily  deluded  if  it  feared 
that,  in  adopting  it,  it  was  establishing  an  aris- 
tocracy. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  than  our  present  sys- 
tem. Senators  and  Representatives,  as  Mr.  Fes- 
senden said,  are  chiefly  office-brokers.  Secre- 
tary Cox  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Browning, 
declare  that  some  reform  is  imperative.  Sen- 
ator Trumbull  would  make  it  an  offense  in  a 
Senator  to  solicit  office.  Mr.  Kelley  would 
accept  a renomination  only  upon  the  distinct 
understanding  that  he  is  not  to  be  wholly  given 
up  to  asking  office.  Mr.  Schenck  heartily 
agrees  to  “almost  any  form”  in  which  Mr. 
Jenckes  might  put  his  bill.  The  bill  was  re- 
committed— that  is,  it  is  lost  for  the  present. 
But  Mr.  Jenckes  appeals,  and  justly,  from  the 
politicians  to  the  people.  The  press  is  general- 
ly with  him.  Mr.  Bingham  pooh-pooh’d  the 
press.  But  why  should  so  experienced  a pub- 
lic man  do  so  foolish  a thing?  Mr.  Bingham 
knows  that  the  press  influences  public  opinion 
much  more  directly  and  powerfully  than  Con- 
gress— and  that  public  opinion  is  the  American 
lawgiver.  The  civil  service  reform  is  really  a 
fight  between  the  politicians  and  the  people. 
The  politicians  are  very  strong,  and  can  do  in- 
finite mischief ; but  the  people  are  stronger 
when  they  really  move.  We  beg  Mr.  Jenckes 
to  persevere.  His  action  stimulates  interest 
and  discussion,  and  they  are  all  that  the  friends 
of  the  reform  need  to  secure  their  victory. 

GENERAL  JORDAN  AND  CUBA. 

General  Jordan  has  arrived  from  Cuba, 
and  tells  the  most  glowing  tale  of  the  richness 
and  value  of  the  island,  and  the  invincible  de- 
sire of  the  confident  and  hopeful  inhabitants  to 
be  annexed  to  the  United  States — in  order  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics. This  is  rather  a dismal  ending  of  the 
story.  It  is  practically  a confession  that  the 
inhabitants  can  not  govern  themselves ; hnd 
what  advantage  to  this  country  a large  increase 
of  that  kind  of  population  would  be  is  not  evi- 
dent. The  substance  of  General  Jordan’s 
statement  is,  that  the  Cuban  insurrectionists 
are  waging  a desultory  guerrilla  warfare,  which 
they  prefer,  but  that  they  are  virtually  without 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  he  hopes  to  find 
means  to  send  from  the  United  States.  The 
General  does  not  like  the  guerrilla  method, 
which  is  endless;  and  he  thinks  that,  with  a 
nucleus  of  hardy  and  disciplined  American  sol- 
diers, he  could  gather  an  efficient  army,  which, 
properly  armed,  would  “drive  the  Spaniards 
into  the  sea  in  ninety  days.”  He  says  dis- 
tinctly that  in  Camaguey,  which  is  the  insur- 
rectionary district  and  the  seat  of  the  republic, 
there  is  “a  regular  civil  organization,  includ- 
ing an  efficient  postal  service  and  judiciary.” 
He  adds  that  the  government  is  effectively  or- 
ganized in  all  its  parts,  “ the  civil  power  being, 
perhaps,  invested  with  too  much  authority  for 
the  situation  of  the  country.” 

But  the  implication  of  the  General’s  account 


thrown  off  in  Spain,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  new  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  would  be 
harsh,  nor  that  there  would  be  any  general 
wish  to  overthrow  it.  The  denunciations  of 
the  insurrection  are  hurled  at  a regime  in 
Spain  which  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  new 
rdgirae  found  itself  confronted  with  opponents 
in  arms,  and  has  done  what  every  other  gov- 
ernment under  the  same  circumstances  would 
do.  The  Cubans  in  arms  owed  to  themselves, 
to  Spain,  and  to  the  good  opinion  of  mankind, 
which  they  invoke,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Bourbon  system  in  Cuba  fell  with  the  Bourbon 
monarchy  in  Spain.  If  it  did,  against  what 
were  they  contending?  And  how  could  they 
ascertain  while  they  persisted  in  war  ? 

General  Jordan  will  find  that  this  is  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  of  the  extreme  apathy  of  the 
public  mind  in  this  country  toward  the  situation  in 
Cuba.  Sympathy  for  suff  ering  men,  women,  and 
children  he  will  unquestionably  find.  But  cer- 
tainly he  will  have  to  try  very  hard  before  he  dis- 
covers much  faith  in  the  revolution  as  the  rising 
of  an  intolerably  oppressed  people  against  a cruel 
government.  Yet  had  the  movement  in  Cuba 
been  stayed  until  it  was  evident  that  the  new 
government  in  Spain  designed  to  continue  the 
Bourbon  oppression,  or  that  the  “Volunteers” 
in  Cuba  truly  represented  the  new  Spanish  spir- 
it, and  had  then  broken  out  in  a way  which 
showed  that  it  was  not  a job  for  annexation,  the 
island  might  by  this  time  have  been  independent. 
The  sympathy  of  this  country  would  have  been 
active,  not  passive.  General  Jordan  is  an 
American,  and  he  ought  to  understand  his 
own  countrymen.  If  he  finds  that  even  the 
city  of  New  York  can  not  be  roused  to  excite- 
ment upon  this  subject,  let  him  rather  reflect 
upon  the  reason  than  denounce  the  fact. 

THE  SPRING  TRADE. 

The  trade  of  the  country  turns  more  upon 
the  success  of  the  planting  and  farming  interest 
than  upon  any  other,  as  the  mass  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it,  in  the  shape  of  owners,  laborers, 
and  families,  constitutes  six  or  seven  tenths  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  The 
country  merchant  is  ordinarily  here  to  make 
his  spring  purchases  a little  in  advance  of  the 
period  of  tillage,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  many  of  his  goods  in  the  interim  after 
cold  weather  that  precedes  plowing  and  plant- 
ing, for,  when  these  duties  commence,  they  are 
too  engrossing  to  allow  of  cessation.  The  South- 
ern merchant  is  earliest  on  the  ground,  and,  as 
the  season  opens,  each  portion  of  the  Union  is 
in  succession  represented,  until  the  extreme 
Northern  line  is  reached.  The  soil  is  now  be- 
ing turned  up  in  the  coldest  latitudes,  and  the 
active  portion  of  the  spring  trade  is  very  near- 
ly at  an  end.  On  the  shelves  of  our  importing 
and  jobbing  houses  winter  cloths  already  ap- 
pear, but  this  is  to  supply  the  establishments 
which  make  up  clothing,  who  are  the  first  to 
commence  both  spring  and  fall  purchases,  as 
their  business  involves  the  necessity  of  working 
their  materials  into  a form  convenient  for  use. 
The  time,  therefore,  has  arrived  when  a correct 
view  of  the  spring  trade  may  be  taken. 

It  may  be  said  of  it  that  it  has  been  prose- 
cuted under  very  serious  disadvantages,  and 
generally  at  a loss.  We  stated  at  the  opening 
of  the  season  that  our  crops  of  cotton  and  food 
for  consumption  and  export  were  large — suf- 
ficient to  afford  a prosperous  trade — yet  that 
in  forcing  down  the  price  of  gold  the  produce 
of  the  country  would  be  carried  with  it,  and 
cause  extensive  depression.  The  sensitiveness 
of  the  market  to  this  influence  is  now  generally 
admitted.  Trade  revived  to  a limited  extent 
during  the  upward  movement  of  gold,  from  1 
to  say  115,  which  is  about  its  present  rate,  and 
relieved  many  who,  during  its  decline,  were 
marking  down  their  goods  in  precise  accord- 
ance with  the  fall  in  gold.  As  nearly  every 
thing  sold  this  season  was  produced  or  pur- 
chased at  the  high  currency  prices  which  pre- 
vailed when  gold  was  at  132,  the  difference  in 
rate  constitutes  the  percentage  of  loss  which 
merchants,  farmers,  and  planters  have  suffered. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  circum- 
stances do  not  exist,  and  will  not  soon  occur, 
which  will  cause  gold  to  recede,  except,  it  may 
be,  temporarily  and  slightly.  No  efforts  are 
likely  to  be  made  by  Congress,  at  this  session, 
to  improve  the  paper  currency  to  an  extent 
necessary  to  produce  an  important  effect — a 
circumstance  to  be  deplored — and  hence  it  is 
that  the  spring  trade  has  become  tolerably  act- 
ive, and  will  be  prolonged  to  an  unusual  pe- 
riod. One  feature  favorable  to  this  result  has 
marked  the  season— purchases  have  been  made 
only  to  supply  immediate  wants  both  by  mer- 
chants and  their  customers,  and  the  former 
have  been  obliged  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the 
city,  or  send  orders  for  supplies.  An  immense 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  views  of  those 
engaged  in  trade.  Instead  of  depression,  there 
is  now  much  confidence. 

But  there  are  still  serious  matters  to  engage 
attention.  The  entire  woolen  industry,  espe- 
cially in  cloths  and  carpets,  is  suffering  severe- 
ly. At  the  close  of  the  last  fall  season  the  best 


of  the  insurrection  is,  that  it  is  a movement 
against  an  oppressive  foreign  government.  Is 
that  the  fact  ? The  old  Spanish  rule  jwa^  jm- 


iugrain  carpets  were  sold  by  jobbers  at  $1  35 
per  y a0figilftSin&aW  ice  was  fixed  in  the 
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at  $1  22k.  They  are  now  selling  at  $1  15. 
Low  ingrains  are  now  selling  at  80  cents  per 
yard,  which  is  below  the  cost  of  production ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  those  engaged  in 
this  industry  are  closing  up  work  as  fast  as  they 
can.  Unless  there  shall  be  an  advance  in  price, 
there  will  not  be  a sufficient  supply  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  country.  A large  number  of 
carpet  factories  have  already  been  closed,  and 
particularly  at  Kensington,  and  hands  • are 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Many  mills  which 
made  cloths  and  cassimeres  have  also  been  com- 
pelled to  stop  work,  with  the  same  results. 
Those  only  go  on  which  have  large  capitals, 
and  expect  ultimately  to  derive  advantage  from 
the  inability  of  others  to  continue  their  produc- 
tion. When  interests  so  important  as  these 
are  crippled,  no  really  active  general  and  satis- 
factory trade  can  exist.  Other  manufactures 
in  many  sections  have  been  more  or  less  affect- 
ed by  the  condition  of  affairs,  but  to  a less  se- 
rious extent  than  the  woolen  interest.  A 
large  hosiery  establishment,  whose  manufac- 
tures three  years  ago  reached  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  next  year  about  four, 
expects  to  limit  its  production  this  season  to 
one  hundred  thousand,  although  it  has  capital 
and  power  sufficient  to  produce  goods  to  the 
extent  of  a million  in  value  in  any  one  year. 
This  must  tell  seriously  upon  our  internal  rev- 
enues, although,  from  the  concurrence  of  ex- 
traordinary efforts  at  collection  and  of  economy 
in  public  expenditure,  the  amount  received  for 
such  revenues  furnishes  to  the  public  no  indica- 
tion of  our  largely  diminished  industry. 

The  circumstances  favorable  to  a revival  in 
this  respect,  and  of  trade  generally,  are  these : 
that  Congress  is  not  expected  to  produce  fur- 
ther depression  ; that  the  cotton  crop  is  expect- 
ed to  reach  three  million  bales ; that  the  price 
of  what  remains  here  can  be  controlled  in  this 
country ; that  we  have  tolerably  large  supplies 
of  wheat ; that  its  price  has  stiffened  at  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool;  and  that  our  surplus  of 
cotton  and  grain  will  be  wanted  abroad. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  California,  from  which 
State  the  English  receive  large  supplies  of  grain 
— obtained  there  because  it  is  flinty  and  dry, 
and  suitable  to  mix  with  the  grain  of  the  moist 
climate  of  England — the  season  is  unfavorable, 
and  such  is  also  the  case  in  Great  Britain.  The 
grain  dealers  of  London  and  Liverpool  are 
therefore  more  active  purchasers  than  they  have 
been.  Since  January  the  consumption  in  En- 
gland has  been  steadily  gaining  upon  the  large 
stock  which  had  been  accumulated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  there  will  undoubted- 
ly be  a necessity  for  taking  a large  portion  of 
the  surplus  from  this  country.  This  will  bene- 
fit the  Northwest,  which  still  holds  a large 
amount  of  grain. 

If  it  were  not  that  our  imports  still  continue 
to  exceed  our  exports,  and  that  we  are  still 
running  heavily  into  debt  to  foreign  people 
upon  railroad  securities,  the  position  .would  be 
hopeful ; but  there  seems  to  be  no  help  for  our 
imprudence  except  in  the  refusal  of  the  other 
side  to  encourage  it — a result  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired, and  as  to  which,  at  some  money  centres 
in  Europe,  capitalists  seem  to  be  in  action. 


THE  MASSACRE  IN  GREECE. 

The  recent  massacre  of  English  travelers, 
by  brigands  in  Greece,  has  naturally  produced 
a great  excitement  in  England.  A party  of 
eight  persons  left  Athens  on  the  11th  of  April, 
in  two  carriages,  under  the  escort  of  four  gens 
d’armes  for  Marathon.  Upon  their  return  in 
the  afternoon  the  party  was  fired  upon  by  brig- 
ands, two  of  the  escort  were  killed,  and  the 
travelers  were  made  prisoners.  The  ladies 
were  sent  to  Athens,  and  the  five  gentlemen 
were  allowed  to  send  one  of  their  number  to 
negotiate  in  the  city  for  a complete  pardon,  and 
a ransom  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 
The  money  was  easily  raised,  but  the  amnesty 
was  not  promised,  for  the  Government  could 
not  endure  the  humiliation  of  yielding  to  the 
demands  of  the  brigands.  It  dispatched  troops 
in  pursuit.  The  brigands  retreating  from  the 
mountains  toward  the  sea  were  unable  to  keep 
together,  and,  in  revenge,  murdered  all  their 
captives,  except  Lord  Moncaster,  who  had 
carried  on  the  negotiation. 

The  event  exposes  both  the  folly  and  the 
weakness  of  the  Greek  Government ; and  the 
London  Times  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  prove  to 
be  of  great  political  importance.  It  is  a mat- 
ter in  which  Americans  are  not  less  concerned 
than  the  English,  and  it  is  absurd  that  the  most 
interesting  historic  places  in  the  world  should  be 
inaccessible  to  scholars  and  travelers,  because 
of  the  imbecility  of  the  local  authorities  in  a 
country  which  is  under  the  protection  of  three 
great  powers.  The  Times  remarks  that  nine 
millions  of  pounds  were  spent  upon  an  expedi- 
tion to  Abyssinia  to  punish  a much  smaller 
provocation ; and  undoubtedly  public  opinion  in 
England,  which  always  resents  an  injury  done 
to  any  traveling  Englishman,  will  compel  the 
Government  to  some  decided  action. 

And  apropos  of  injuries  and  insults,  we  hope 
that  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  the  indignity 
offered  to  the  United  States  Consul  in  Santiago 
de  Cuba.  The  United  States  man-of-war  Severn 
went  “ to  inquire.”  ^h^, ^certain  ? 


Are  our  consuls  to  be  protected  only  by  the  En- 
glish flag?  Has  the  commander  of  the  Severn 
received  any  explanation  or  apology  from  the 
Spanish  authorities  ? And  if  not,  why  not  ? 


Mrs.  LINCOLN’S  PENSION. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Pensions  have  de- 
cided that  Mrs.  Lincoln  ought  not  to  receive  a 
pension.  They  have  evidently  examined  the 
subject  carefully,  and  their  conclusions  can  not 
be  fairly  questioned.  So  long  as  it  was  gen- 
erally supposed  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  in 
straitened  circumstances,  the  demand  for  a 
proper  pension,  and  impatience  at  the  delay  in 
granting  it,  were  but  natural.  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
services  had  been  so  great  that  there  seemed  to 
be  something  inexpressibly  pitiful  in  hesitating 
and  hitching  about’ the  allowance  for  his  widow. 
But  it  now  appears  that  there  has  been  a gen- 
eral misunderstanding  of  the  facts.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln has  a fortune  of  about  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  any  person 
can  live  becomingly  upon  the  income  of  that 
sum.  In  her  petition  from  Frankfort  she  states 
that  she  has  been  advised  to  try  the  mineral 
waters  during  the  summer,  and  then  to  go  to 
Italy.  But  she  adds,  “ My  financial  means  do 
not  permit  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  urgent 
advice  given  me,  nor  can  I live  in  a style  be- 
coming the  widow  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
great  nation,  although  I live  as  economically  as 
I can." 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  decide  what 
style  of  living  might  be  thought  by  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln becoming  to  her  position.  But  with  the 
best  feeling  for  her,  and  with  the  very  proper 
desire  that  she  should  not  suffer  from  poverty, 
the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  neither  senti- 
ment nor  duty  requires  a further  provision  from 
the  Treasury  for  her  maintenance.  It  has  been 
throughout  a painful  subject.  Nothing  could 
be  more  repugnant,  we  are  very  sure,  to  Sen- 
ator Edmunds,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
and  to  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  than  to  seem 
even  to  be  reluctant  to  show  any  mark  of  re- 
spect for  the  great  and  good  President.  But 
they  have  no  right  to  recommend  generosity 
without  justice,  nor  to  establish  a precedent 
which  could  very  easily,  and  would  very  cer- 
tainly, be  disastrously  abused.  They  have 
therefore  honorably  discharged  a disagreeable 
duty  in  recommending  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  the  bill. 


THE  FATE  OF  GOICOURTA. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  Mr.  Woodward, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
are  never  weary  of  denouncing  the  malignant 
despotism  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
its  treatment  of  rebels,  to  the  brief  dispatch 
which  announced  last  Sunday  that  the  Cuban 
General  Goicouria  arrived  in  Havana  on  the 
night  of  Friday,  the  6th  of  May,  under  a strong 
guard ; that  he  was  instantly  carried  to  the  jail, 
where  a court-martial  was  summoned  without 
delay,  which  sentenced  him  to  death ; that  at 
four  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  he  was  taken 
to  the  fort,  and  at  eight  o’clock  was  garroted. 
This  is  the  usual  manner  in  which  conspicuous 
rebels  have  been  every  where  treated  when  they 
were  captured.  But  when  we  compare  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the.  rebellion  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  conduct  and  provocation  of  its  lead- 
ers, with  those  in  Cuba  or  any  where  else,  at  any 
period  of  history,  the  action  of  the  United  States 
shines  without  parallel  for  clemency  and  wis- 
dom. This  Government  is  stained  with  the 
blood  of  no  Derwentwater  nor  Goicouria. 
It  has  not  even  prosecuted  rebel  leaders  incom- 
parably more  guilty  than  the  Earl  or  the  Gen- 
eral. Its  only  vengeance  against  rebels  has 
been  securing  equal  rights  to  all  citizens.  And 
whoever  denounces  such  a Government  as  ma- 
lignant, ingeniously  cruel,  and  wantonly  nnjust, 
only  judges  and  condemns  himself. 

The  folly  of  a ferocious  policy  will  doubtless 
be  made  evident  at  once,  by  a feeling  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  cause  in  which  General  Goicouria 
has  suffered.  The  political  scaffold  is  always  a 
mistake.  It  is  a barricade  fatal  to  tl^ose  who 
erect  it.  The  Cuban  insurrection  has  not 
gained  a very  firm  hold  upon  the  real  sympathy 
of  this  country ; and  if  Goicouria,  brought  to 
Havana,  had  been  merely  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try again,  even  that  slight  hold  would  have 
been  relaxed.  At  this  moment  one  Spanish 
act  of  clemency  would  have  been  more  effective 
than  a great  victory  in  the  field.  But  the  hor- 
ror with  which  the  account  of  the  indecent  haste 
of  this  execution  is  read  will  produce  a reaction 
of  feeling.  What,  it  will  be  asked,  was  this 
man’s  crime  ? A life-long  effort  to  free  his 
native  soil  from  the  oppression  of  a foreign 
rule.  Nothing  more.  And  although  what 
we  have. elsewhere  said  is  still  true,  and  it  is 
not  evident  that  the  oppression  would  continue 
under  the  new  order,  yet  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Goicouria’s  life  had  been  given  to  fighting 
the  old  order,  w hich  was  an  indefensible  tyr- 
anny. His  fate  may  not  change  the  issue  of 
the  revolution,  but  it  will  certainly  check  any 
sympathy  for  the  Spaniards. 

This  tragedy  also  reminds  us  of  the  tradi- 
tions, feelings,  and  policy  of  people  whose  in- 


corporation with  our  own  population  some 
Americans  earnestly  desire  and  expect.  The 
Cuban  people  are  totally  alien  in  race,  in  char- 
acter, in  customs,  in  political  traditions  and 
sentiments,  in  every  thing  that  would  promote 
homogeneity.  The  mutual  hatred  of  the  na- 
tives and  “the  Volunteers,”  or  Spanish  resi- 
dents, may  be  conceived,  but  the  advantage 
to  this  country  of  absorbing  both  can  not  be 
shown.  And  for  us  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 
Cuban  soldier  will  not  be  without  its  uses  if  it 
recalls  us  from  the  greed  of  territory  to  a con- 
sciousness of  some  of  the  perils  of  promiscuous 
annexation. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  PASSENGERS. 

Last  week  we  published  the  following  para- 
graph. 

“ About  five  months  ago  a man  traveling  on  the 
New  Jersey  Railroad  could  not  find  his  ticket  when  it 
was  called  for  by  the  conductor.  He  asserted  that  he 
had  bought  one,  but  could  not  produce  it,  neither  had 
he  money  enough  to  purchase  another.  The  conduct- 
or told  him  he  must  get  off  of  the  car ; and  though  in 
general  in  such  a case  a person  is  put  off  at  the  first 
station  next  reached,  no  such  consideration  was  shown 
this  poor  man.  The  train  was  then  nearing  the  Hack- 
ensack bridge,  and,  though  it  was  dark,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  the  car  at  once.  He  had  not  walked  half  a 
dozen  steps  when  he  fell  through  the  bridge  into  the 
river.  Passengers  testified  that  he  shouted  for  help, 
but  the  train  moved  on,  and  he  was  seen  no  more  in 
life.  Last  week  his  body  was  found  by  two  fishermen. 
The  inquest  has  not  been  held  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, but  it  is  said  that  the  conductor  has  fled  to  parts 
unknown." 


NOTES. 

The  Nation  misapprehends  what  we  said  of 
the  Libertine  Press.  The  remedy  that  we  sug- 
gested as  practicable  by  editors  is  not  abolition 
of  the  blackguard  newspapers.  We  should  as 
soon  think  of  abolishing  noxious  disease.  As  we 
said,  there  will  always  be  an  immense  public 
which  will  buy  such  papers.  But  there  are  a 
great  many  persons  who  buy  them  now,  in  spite 
of  the  blackguard  tone.  If  papers  were  made 
spirited  and  interesting  without  this  tone,  that 
part  of  the  public,  at  least,  would  be  detached 
from  the  support  of  the  Libertine  Press,  which 
would  then  depend  upon  its  natural  friends,  the 
blackguards.  That  is  all  that  can  be  done.  And 
this  is  what  we  meant  by  drawing  the  line.  De- 
cent people  would  be  entertained  in  a decent  way, 
and  “ the  blackguard  journals  would  go  to  their 
own  place  and  patrons.” 

The  London  Saturday  Review , speaking  of 
the  fondness  for  “high-life  scandal,”  reads  the 
British  public  a scorching  lecture  upon  its  tuft- 
hunting, flunkeying,  and  lying.  “In  no  other 
civilized  country,” it  exclaims,  “would  the  Court 
Circular  or  the  Morning  Post  go  down — that  is, 
not  under  the  same  social  conditions.”  Then, 
suddenly  pricking  its  ears,  it  shouts,  in  the  most 
laughably  characteristic  way,  “Of  course,  things 
are  worse  in  the  United  States.”  There  is  one 
satisfaction,  at  least,  left  for  Mr.  Podsnap. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 


A few  weeks  since  we  called  attention  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Coleman,  who  was  violently  thrown 
from  a New  Haven  train  at  Stamford  by  the 
conductor  and  brakemen,  and  who  was  serious- 
ly and  permanently  injured.  Mr.  Coleman, 
fortunately,  has  had  the  public  spirit  to  sue  the 
Company. 

Another  recent  case  is  that  of  a gentleman 
commuting  upon  the  Montclair  branch  of  the 
Morris  and  Essex  road,  in  New  Jersey.  With 
his  commutation  ticket  for  the  day  he  came  as 
far  as  Newark,  and  took  a later  train  of  the 
same  road,  upon  the  same  day,  to  proceed  to 
Montclair.  He  offered  his  ticket,  and  the  con- 
ductor refused  it,  and  demanded  payment  of  the 
fare.  The  gentleman  demurred,  and  insisted 
upon  his  right  to  pass  with  the  ticket.  The 
conductor  persisted,  and,  to  avoid  trouble,  the 
gentleman,  supported  by  the  passengers,  told  the 
conductor  he  should  have  the  money  upon  con- 
dition that  he  gave  a receipt  for  it,  adding  that 
he  should  sue  the  Company,  and  wished  the  re- 
ceipt as  evidence  of  his  payment  of  the  fare. 
The  conductor  refused  to  give  a receipt,  and 
peremptorily  demanded  the  fare.  The  gentle- 
man declined  to  pay,  under  the  circumstances, 
without  a receipt.  Thereupon  the  conductor 
telegraphed  for  orders,  and,  upon  receiving 
them,  renewed  the  demand  for  the  fare,  and 
snatched  the  money. 

Of  course  the  facts  will  be  represented  to  the 
managers  of  the  road ; and  should  they  be  es- 
tablished, the  managers,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
will  remove  the  conductor.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  This  bullying  and  assaulting  occurs 
continually.  The  gentleman  chiefly  interested 
generally  submits,  because  he  does  not  wish  “to 
have  a row and  when  it  goes  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  Mr.  Coleman’s  case,  or  of  this  upon  the 
Montclair  branch,  the  other  passengers  are  quiet 
for  the  same  reason.  It  is  quite  time  that  there 
was  some  distinct  understanding  of  the  limits 
of  a conductor’s  discretion.  Is  he  to  do  exact- 
ly as  he  chooses,  or  have  the  passengers  also 
some  rights?  If  he  and  a passenger  differ 
about  the  virtue  of  a ticket,  is  his  interpretation 
to  rule,  even  at  the  cost  of  maiming  or  killing 
the  passenger  by  ejecting  him  ? 

The  Morris  and  Essex  Company  issue  twelve 
commutation  tickets  for  the  year  to  every  com- 
muter, one  for  each  month ; and  such  is  the 
noble  courtesy  of  the  Company  that  it  instructs 
its  conductors  to  have  no  mercy  upon  the  best- 
know’n  commuters,  and  to  insist  upon  full  pay- 
ment of  the  fare  from  gentlemen  who  pass  daily 
over  the  road,  and  are  entirely  familiar  to  the 
conductors  as  commuters,  if  they  chance  to 
have  left  their  tickets  at  home  by  changing  a 
coat  at  the  last  moment,  or  from  forgetfulness 
of  the  beginning  of  a new  month.  Several 
gentlemen  upon  one  train  were  thus  compelled 
to  pay  on  the  1st  of  May  because  they  had  only 
their  April  tickets  with  them.  It  is  by  such 
little  acts  of  consideration  for  passengers  that  a 
railroad  becomes  popular  among  those  who  de- 
pend upon  it.  And  it  is  because  this  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  road,  of  which 
Mr.  Samuel  Sloan  is  President,  that  it  enjoys 
so  grateful  a reputation  among  those  who  live 
along  its  line. 

It  is  certainly  surprising  and  shameful  that, 
with  the  constant  trouble  arising  from  the  pow- 
ers assumed  by  conductors,  there  is  not  a pre- 
cise statement  of  their  actual  authority  placed 
in  every  car.  And  if  the  railroad  companies 
plead  that  the  law  allows  them  to  authorize  a 
conductor  to  use  violence  upon  a passenger  who 
courteously  differs  upon  such  a point  as  that 
involved  in  the  Montclair  case,  or  in  that  of  Mr. 
Coleman,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  procure  a 
change  of  the  law,  unless  the  companies  had 
bagged  the  Legislature ; in  which  case — which 
seems  to  be  rapidly  approaching — nothing  would 
remain  but  submission. 


May  2.— In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  passed  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  officers  and  sea- 
men lost  iu  the  Oneida. — In  the  House,  a bill  was  passed 
granting  a life  annuity  of  $3000  to  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

May  3.— In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  making  May 
30— Decoration-day— a legal  holiday,  was  referred  to 
the  Military  Committee.— In  the  House,  the  Tariff  bill 
was  debated,  and  several  sections  disposed  of. 

May  4.— In  the  Senate,  the  House  joint  resolution 
was  passed  to  pay  the  widow  of  the  late  General  Raw- 
lins a sum  amounting  to  one  year’s  salary  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  A bill  was  introduced  to  incorporate 
the  International  Society  of  the  United  States  for  the 
protection  of  immigration,  and  a memorial  numerous- 
ly signed  was  presented,  protesting  against  granting 
subsidies  for  steamship  lines — In  the  House,  the  main 
business  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  Tariff  debate. 

May  5.— In  the  Senate,  an  unsuccessful  effort  was 
made  to  take  up  the  Franking  bill.  A report  was 
made  proposing  indefinite  postponement  of  the  bill 
for  a pension  to  Mrs.  Lincoln. — In  the  House,  no  busi- 
ness of  public  importance  was  transacted. 

May  6 — In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  introduced  ■»  a 
substitute  for  the  House  bill  reducing  the  number  of 
officers  of  the  army. — The  House  was  not  in  session. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  public  debt  statement  for  April  shows  that  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  for  the  month  is  $11,097,793 ; the 
coin  balance  $115,525,000,  including  $33, 840^ 000  in  coin 
certificates ; and  the  currency  balance  $6,954,000. 

Professor  Maillefert  has  closed  his  operations  at 
Hell  Gate.  He  has  increased  the  depth  of  water  oil 
Shell  Drake,  Way’s  Reef,  and  Pot  Rock  by  about  five 
feet  each ; but,  as  surface  blasting  does  no  good  ex- 
cept on  an  uneven  surface,  he  can  do  no  more. 

The  coinage  at  the  branch  mint  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  month  of  April  was  $1,260,000  in  double 
eagles,  and  $70,000  in  silver.  The  coinage  since  Jan- 
uary 1 is  $6,025,000. 

A few  days  ago  two  "prominent”  citizens  of  Monti- 
cello,  Kansas— Colonel  A.  Payne  and  M.  C.  Stapleton 
—undertook  to  settle  a quarrel  in  a dark  room,  one 
armed  with  a revolver,  and  the  other  with  a knife. 
The  report  of  a pistol  was  soon  heard,  and,  opening 
the  door,  one  was  found  with  his  throat  cut,  and  the 
other  with  a pistol-shot  through  the  lungs. 

On  the  2d  inst.  the  citizens  of  Helena,  Montana, 
tried  two  prisoners,  by  lynch-law,  for  robbery  and 
attempted  murder.  A committee  of  twenty-four  was 
named  to  try  the  case ; a verdict  was  found  at  2 ivm., 
and  at  5 r.M.  the  prisoners  were  executed  by  hanging 
them  to  a tree. 

Our  Indian  difficulties  appear  to  be  on  the  increase. 
The  War  Department  has  ordered  all  available  troops 
to  the  Plains  to  guard  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Advices 
from  Fort  Sully  represent  that  the  Cheyenne  Agency 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  with  all  the 
officers  and  men.  The  Indians  have  slaughtered  large 
numbers  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  Agency,  and  left 
their  carcasses  to  decay  on  the  ground.  On  the  4th 
inst  a party  of  cavalry  made  an  excursion  from  South 
Pass,  Wyoming  Territory,  and  in  a skirmish  killed 
several  savages.  The  conntry  is  said  to  be  alive  with 
Arrapahoes.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  track-repair- 
ers were  attacked  three  times,  on  the  4th  inst.,  between 
Potter  and  Antelope  stations,  Nebraska,  and  driven 
into  Antelope. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Sunday,  May  8,  and  resulted  in  a large  majority  in  fa- 
vor of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Emperor.  The 
city  of  Paris  voted  against  the  Government.  Disturb- 
ances had  been  apprehended ; but,  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary precautions  taken  by  the  Government  to 
preserve  order,  Paris  remained  quiet  throughout  the 
day.  A strong  force  of  police  was  posted  at  each  vot- 
ing station,  and  the  military  were  in  readiness  to  sup- 
press any  attempt  at  riot. 

Arrests  for  complicity  in  the’plot  against  the  life  of 
the  Emperor  continue  to  be  made  in  Paris,  but  the 
whole  matter  is  so  involved  in  obscurity  that  the  En- 
glish journals  persist  in  regarding  it  as  an  electioneer- 
ing job,  and  predict  that  it  will  be  quietly  dropped  as 
soon  as  the  election  is  over,  and  the  excitement  dbb- 
sides.  On  the  other  hand,  a decree  has  been  issued 
convening  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of 
the  suspected  conspirators.  It  is  said  that  the  " Inter- 
national Society  of  Workmen”  is  also  connected  with 
the  plot,  through  a letter  from  its  president  advising 
united  action  in  case  of  an  outbreak.  A report  by  the 
Procureur-Gon6ral  accompanies  the  decree.  It  gives 
a history  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor,  the 
confession  of  Beaury  implicating  Gustave  Flourens, 
certain  letters  that  passed  between  Flourens,  Ballot, 
and  Beaury,  and  the  discovery  of  the  bombs.  A let- 
ter from  “ Gustave”  to  Beaury  is  printed,  in  which  the 
writer  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  three  letters,  and 
regrets  they  were  not  sent  through  Mr.  Smalley,  of  the 
New  York  Tribune.,  in  London,  and  speaks  of  a secret 
enterprise  to  be  undertaken  by  Beaury.  Mr.  Smalley, 
who  went  to  Paris  immediately  on  the  publication  of 
this  report,  admits  receiving  letters  for  Flourens  in 
London,  but  says  he  knew  nothing  of  their  contents 
nor  of  the  conspiracy.  . ..  — u 

On  the  4th  inst.  the  bill  removing  the  disabilities  of 
women  with  regard  to  voting  was  passed  to  a second 
reading  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  after  an 
animated  debate.  A petition  for  female  suffrage, 
bearing  100,000  names,  had  just  before  been  presented. 

General  Goicouria,  a Cuban  patriot  well  known  in 
this  conntry,  was  captured  recently  by  the  Spaniards 
and  taken  to  Havana.  He  was  immediately  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  garroted.  At  eight 
o’clock  ou  the  morning  of  May  7 he  was  executed. 
The  to  the  last. 
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LUCRETIA  MOTT. 

Mrs.  Mott  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Cof- 
fin, a Quaker  of  Nantucket ; and  upon  that 
island  she  was  bo/n  in  1793.  In  1811  she  mar- 
ried James  Mott,  of  Philadelphia.  Her  Quaker 
education  early  turned  her  mind  and  heart  to  the 
question  of  slavery ; and  after  the  business  re- 
verses of  her  husband,  following  the  war  of  1812, 
Mrs.  Mott  taught  school,  and  in  1818  became  a 
preacher  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  Like  John 
Woo r. man,  she  traveled  and  preached  against 
slavery,  even  in  some  of  the  border  slave  States, 
and  exhorted  all  Christian  people  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  products  of  slave  labor.  When  the 
Friends,  in  1827,  separated  into  the  Orthodox 
and  Hicksite  branches,  Mrs.  Mott  adhered  to 
what  she  believed  to  \>€  the  simpler  and  more 
Christian  part.  Naturally,  when  the  abolition 
movement  began  under  Mr.  Garrison,  she  was 
fully  ready.  In  1833  she  was  among  the  found- 
ers of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  And 
when  Pennsylvania  Hall  was  destroyed  by  the 
mob  in  Philadelphia,  because  of  the  abolition 
meetings,  Mrs.  Mott  was  present,  sharing  the 
peril  -and  exhorting  her  friends  steadily  to  bear 
their  testimony  whatever  fate  befell.  In  1840 
Mrs.  Mott  was  sent  as  a delegate  to  the  World’s 
Convention  in  London ; and,  although  refused  a 
seat  as  a delegate,  she  was  most  courteously  and 
hospitably  received  as  a guest.  Her  interest  in 
the  cause  was  unflagging  to  the  end.  Always 
present  at  the  annual  meetings,  she  was  one  of 
the  most  impressive  and  delightful  of  the  speak- 
ers. Indeed,  the  loftiness,  the  purity,  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  mien  and  manner  will  be  always 
memorable  to  those  tvho  have  heard  her.  The 
precision  peculiar  to  her  society  of  believers  is  in 
her  only  elegant  repose  and  a simplicity  as  lovely 
as  it  is  severe.  In  1848  Mrs.  Mott  was  a leader 
in  the  first  Woman’s  Rights  Convention  at  Sene- 
ca Falls ; and  her  active  interest  in  the  subject  is 
unabated.  She  recently  came  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  York  to  join  in  an  endeavor  to  unite  the 
two  national  societies ; and  had  it  been  a mere 
matter  of  will  upon  the  part  of  the  representa- 
tives, she  would  have  succeeded.  Time  seems 
not  to  have  touched  her  intellectual  vigor ; and 
her  clear  and  profound  moral  insight,  the  nobility 
of  her  nature,  the  inexpressible  sweetness  of  her 
manner,  the  consecration  of  a spotless  life  to  the 
welfare  of  the  oppressed — a life  showing  that  the 
most  active  interest  and  participation  in  the  com- 
mon interests  of  society  may  enhance  the  loveli- 
est womanliness — all  these  inspire  the  most  af- 
fectionate reverence  for  Lucretia  Mott. 


WILLTAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

Mr.  Garrison  was  born  in  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1804. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  placed  with  a Quaker 
in  Lynn,  to  learn  the  mystery  of  shoemaking, 
but  soon  returned  to  Newburyport,  where  he 
went  to  school  and  helped  to  support  himself. 
When  he  was  fourteen  he  w’as  apprenticed  to  a 
cabinet-maker ; but  he  did  not  like  the  business, 
and  was  soon  after  indentured  to  an  editor  in 
Newburyport,  and  so,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
became  a printer.  When  he  was  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen he  began  to  write  upon  subjects  of  public 


interest,  sending  his  articles  anonymously  to  his 
employer,  and  receiving  from  him  thanks  and 
requests  to  continue.  He  wrote  also  notable 
articles  for  other  papers ; and  in  1826,  when  his 
apprenticeship  ended,  he  began  a paper  of  his 
own,  which  failed ; and  in  the  two  following 
years  was  an  editor  in  Boston,  and  Bennington 
in  Vermont.  In  the  latter  town  he  aroused  pub- 
lic opinion  upon  the  subject  of  slavery ; and  in 
Boston  he  became  acquainted  with  Benjamin 
Lundy,  the  editor  of  the  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation,  published  in  Baltimore. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1829,  Mr.  Garrison  de- 
livered an  oration  in  Park  Street  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, in  which  he  vigorously  denounced  slavery. 


In  the  autumn  he  went  to  Baltimore  with  Mr. 
Lundy,  and,  as  joint  editor  of  the  Emancipator, 
he  demanded  immediate  emancipation  as  the 
duty  of  the  master  and  the  right  of  the  slave. 
Presently  a Newburyport  ship  took  a cargo  of 
slaves  from  Baltimore  to  Louisiana.  Mr.  Gar- 
rison instantly  denounced  it  as  “ domestic  pira- 
cy,” and  declared  that  he  would  “ cover  thick 
with  infamy”  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  trans- 
action. Baltimore,  a chief  seat  of  the  domestic 
slave  trade,  hummed  about  his  ears.  He  was 
convicted  of  “ a gross  and  malicious  libel”  upon 
the  captain  of  the  ship  and  Francis  Todd  the 
owner,  and  was  imprisoned  for  forty-nine  days, 
until  the  fine  and  costs  were  paid  by  Arthur 


Tapfan,  of  New  York.  Henry  Clay  had  been 
appealed  to,  and  was  about  to  pay  the  fine,  and 
Daniel  Webster  spoke  kindly  and  hopefully 
to  the  young  man  upon  his  release. 

Mr.  Garrison  had  now  seen  the  great  enemy 
Slavery  face  to  face.  He  instantly  issued  pro- 
posals for  an  anti-slavery  paper,  and  delivered 
lectures  in  various  cities  to  raise  the  money.  He 
saw  that  the  anti-slavery  attack  must  be  made 
upon  public  opinion  in  the  Northern  States,  and 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  he  issued  in  Boston 
the  first  number  of  the  Liberator.  Its  motto 
was,  ‘ ‘ My  country  is  the  world : my  country- 
men are  all  mankind.  ” Its  first  words,  addressed 
to  a country  curiously  dull  and  indifferent  to  the 
subject  of  slavery,  were  : “lam  in  earnest.  I 
will  not  equivocate  ; I will  not  excuse ; I will 
not  retreat  a single  inch  ; and  I will  be  heard.” 
From  that  moment  Mr.  Garrison’s  history  is 
really  that  of  the  country.  When  these  words 
were  written,  slavery  was  established  in  half  the 
Union.  Its  power  was  supreme.  Society,  poli- 
tics, trade,  literature,  the  church,  all  the  great 
interests,  were  subservient  to  it  or  silent.  If  it 
was  felt  to  be  horrible,  it  was  acknowledged  to 
be  hopeless.  But  the  young  man  of  twenty- 
seven,  alone,  without  capital,  without  promise 
of  support,  with  nothing  but  his  clear  conscience, 
his  unconquerable  will,  and  his  skill  as  a writer 
and  printer  to  sustain  him,  closed  in  the  deadly 
struggle  with  American  slavery ; and  now,  at  the 
age  of  sixtv-six,  he  sees  it  utterly  swept  away, 
and  four  millions  of  slaves  freed  and  made  equal 
citizens  with  himself. 

The  contest  was  as  fierce  as  it  was  brief.  Mr. 
Garrison  kept  his  word.  He  did  not  retreat 
a single  inch,  and  he  was  heard.  From  the 
first  he  demanded  immediate  and  unconditional 
emancipation,  and  a party  of  persons  of  similar 
conviction  and  resolution  arose  around  him. 
They  were  almost  universally  denounced  as  fa- 
natics, mischief-makers,  and  traitors.  They  were 
hated  and  ridiculed,  reviled  and  mobbed.  A 
price  was  set  upon  Mr.  Garrison’s  head.  The 
name  Abolitionist — which  should  have  been  only 
another  name  for  American — became  the  most 
odious  of  epithets.  Yet  Mr.  Garrison  waged 
only  a moral  warfare.  He  W’ould  not  vote,  be- 
cause voting  would  be  a recognition  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  he  held  to  be,  by  its  fugitive  slave 
provision,  a bond  of  slavery.  He  disapproved 
appeals  to  force,  as  a Christian  disciple ; and  he 
was  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocater.  of  non- 
resistance.  Moreover,  he  claimed  for  women 
an  equal  liberty  of  choice  and  action  with  men ; 
and  refused  to  sit  in  the  “World's  Anti-Slavery 
Convention,”  in  England,  in  1840,  because  fe- 
male delegates  were  excluded.  In  the  same 
year  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  divided 
upon  the  question  of  the  participation  of  women, 
and  the  part  that  favored  it  became,  under  the 
name  of  Garrisonian  Abolitionists,  the  chief  and 
aggressive  wing.  In  1843  Mr.  Garrison  was 
chosen  President  of  the  American  Society,  and 
held  the  office  until  the  war  ejided  and  slavery 
was  abolished. 

During  all  this  time  his  paper  was  published 
every  week,  and  the  pen  and  tongue  of  the  edi- 
tor were  never  idle.  Mr.  Garrison’s  style,  both 
as  writer  and  speaker,  was  clear,  trenchant,  and 
precise.  Upon  the  platform  he  was  always  calm 
and  deliberate,  giving  the  impression  of  entire 
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self-possession,  of  thorough  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  of  indomitable  will.  His  strongest 
phrases  were  not  the  rhetorical  bursts  of  excite- 
ment, but  the  careful  statement  of  matured  con- 
viction. If  he  called  the  American  church  the 
bulwark  of  American  slavery,  or  the  Constitu- 
tion a compact  with  death  and  a league  with 
hell,  he  meant  exactly  what  he  said,  and  was 
ready  to  justify  his  words. 

When  the  public  mind  had  been  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  incessant  agitation  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists, and  by  the  aggressions  of  the  slavery 
influence  in  the  government,  the  anti -slavery 
movement  passed  into  politics.  The  annexation 
of  Texas  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise produced  the  Republican  party.  But 
Mr.  Garrison  and  the  Abolitionists  maintained 
their  independence  and  their  purely  moral  ap- 
peal, regarding  the  Republicans  as  men  who  saw 
the  right  but  were  timid  in  its  pursuit.  The  Re- 
publicans, on  their  part,  found  all  their  argument 
and  their  array  of  facts  already  prepared  for  them 
by  the  Abolitionists.  Indeed,  between  the  lat- 
ter and  the  advanced  Republicans  there  was  only 
a difference  of  method.  Mr.  Garrison  always 
recognized  the  good  purpose  of  the  Republicans 
before  the  war,  and  when  they  proposed  the  great 
measures  of  the  war  and  of  reconstruction,  they 
had  no  firmer  friend  and  supporter  than  he.  Ilis 
late  letter  to  the  Union  League  Club,  in  New 
York,  upon  the  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  expresses  his  full  appreciation  of 
the  great  work  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  United  States  have  no  patents  of  nobility 
for  those  who  have  best  served  their  country. 
They  make  no  Dukes,  they  build  no  Blenheims, 
nor  do  they  offer  to  them  such  a noble  fortune 
as  was  justly  given  to  Richard  Cobden  by  his 
admiring  friends.  But  some  of  those  who  ap- 
preciated Mr.  Garrison’s  immense  service  to 
his  country  and  to  civilization,  and  who  knew 
that  at  sixty  years  of  age  he  was  as  poor  as  when 
he  began  the  struggle,  quietly  raised  a modest 
sum,  which  has  been  invested  for  his  benefit. 
Meanwhile  his  activity  and  zeal  in  all  humane 
reforms  do  not  decline.  He  lives  pleasantly 
upon  Roxbury  Heights,  near  Boston,  interested 
in  the  movements  for  temperance,  for  peace,  and 
especially  for  the  equality  of  women. 

Few  men  in  history  have  ever  devoted  them- 
selves more  unreservedly  than  Mr.  Garrison  to 
a great  moral  and  social  reform,  and  very  few 
have  ever  lived  to  see  so  marvelous  and  benefi- 
cent a triumph. 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

The  first  number  of  the  Liberator  was  issued, 
as  we  have  said  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Garrison, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1831.  The  anti-slavery 
debate,  unsparingly  urged  by  the  Abolitionists, 
provoked  the  intensest  feeling,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  21st  of  October,  1835,  a mob  as- 
sailed the  building  in  Boston  in  which  the  Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery  Society  was  to  meet.  The 
object  of  the  mob,  in  which  were  many  so-called 
respectable  persons,  was  George  Thompson, 
an  eloquent  English  Abolitionist.  But  he  had 
left  the  city,  and  Mr.  Garrison,  who  was  pres- 
ent, was  their  next  prey.  The  mayor  of  the 
city  had  but  a few  constables  at  his  command, 
and  his  only  further  authority  under  the  law  was 
to  summon  by-standers  to  his  aid,  and,  if  the  riot 
became  unmanageable,  to  appeal  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  Mr.  Garrison  in  leaving  the 
building  was  seized  by  the  mob,  and  was  hur- 
ried along  the  street  with  a rope  around  his  waist. 
He  was  finally  rescued  from  the  mob  by  the  may- 
or, and  to  save  his  life  was  committed  to  the  jail, 
where  he  passed  the  night.  At  the  height  of  the 
•tumult  a young  lawyer,  twenty-four  years  old, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar  a year 
before,  after  graduating  at  Cambridge  in  the 
brilliant  class  of  the  historian  Motley,  Charles 
Eames,  William  H.  Simmons,  and  others, 
stopped  in  the  street  and  watched  the  riot.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  Abolitionists,  but  he 
had  a very  clear  perception  of  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  the  dastardly  attempt  to  stifle 
free  speech  in  the  town  of  James  Otis  and  Sam- 
uel Adams  so  stirred  his  manhood,  that  he  in- 
vestigated the  question  which  Boston  was  afraid 
to  hear  discussed,  and  joined  the  Abolitionists. 
It  was  like  one  of  the  Medici  becoming  a Lu- 
theran. In  college  a chief  among  the  chiefs,  a 
fencer,  a boxer,  and  a lover  of  horses,  yet  so 
given  to  chemistry  and  mechanics-  that  his  mo- 
ther said,  when  he  became  a lawyer,  that  a good 
carpenter  was  spoiled,  already  a graceful  and  per- 
suasive orator,  it  was  incredible  that,  with  all 
the  ordinary  prizes  of  life  within  his  grasp — posi- 
tion, ease,  fame — he  should  surrender  them,  and 
turn  away  to  join  those  odious  fanatics,  the  Abo- 
litionists. But  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  had 
done  so  after  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1837.  Upon  that  evening  there  was  a meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  to  express  their 
sentiments  upon  the  murder  of  E.  P.  Lovejoy, 
at  Alton,  on  the  7th  of  November.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  had  spoken,  and  some  resolutions  becom- 
ing honorable  men  and  honest  Americans  had 
been  offered,  when  James  T.  Austin,  the  At- 
torney-General of  Massachusetts,  vehemently 
justified  the  Alton  murder,  declaring  that  Love- 
joy  died  as  the  fool  dieth.  The  excitement  was 
intense,  and  the  feeling  of  the  audience  was  evi- 
dently strongly  divided,  when  Mr.  Phillips, 
then  twenty-six  years  old,  appeared  upon  the 
platform,  and  in  a brief  speech,  which  restored 
to  Faneuil  Hall  its  old  glory  of  eloquence  and 
patriotism  and  humanity,  and  seemed  to  be  the 
living  echo  of  the  fiery  tongues  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, recalled  the  audience  to  itself,  and  spoke 
for  the  heart  and  conscience  of  New  England. 
The  resolutions  were  adopted ; and  from  that 
evening  until  the  abolition  of  slavery  Wendell 
Phillips  was  the  gi|e^t.oijati»s£-thb  cause  and 
of  the  country.  Like  Mr.  GiRTRisoW’s,  his  life 


upon  the  question  of  slavery.  The  two  have 
been  the  representative  Abolitionists.  But  those 
who  for  so  many  years  heard  of  Mr.  Phillips 
with  a shudder  as  the  arch-agitator,  could  not 
believe,  when  they  saw  a tranquil,  manly,  grace- 
ful, polished  gentleman  upon  the  platform,  that 
it  was  Wendell  Phillips.  “A  great  orator,” 
said  one;  “why,  it  is  only  a man  pleasantly 
talking.”  An  accomplished  scholar,  a gentle- 
man of  captivating  courtesy,  graced  with  all  the 
orator’s  gifts,  Mr.  Phillips,  constantly  speak- 
ing, has  never  lost  his  charm.  His  oratory  is 
the  perfection  of  art — simplicity  itself.  “His 
rhetoric  is  faultless,  his  manner  superb,”  said 
recently  the  most  scholarly  and  stringent  of  En- 
glish critics,  who  yet  thought  him  an  advocate, 
and  not  quite  fair.  But  we  have  no  space  to  say 
more.  In  1839  Mr.  Phillips  renounced  his 
profession,  because  he  would  not  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution,  and,  although  a man 
of  ample  resources,  he  lives  with  Spartan  sim- 
plicity, and  with  a boundless  benevolence.  He 
is  the  severest  censor  of  the  country  and  time. 
The  moral  judgment  of  no  man  among  us  upon 
public  affairs  is  so  powerful  as  his.  Its  enunci- 
ation is  often  greeted  with  impatience  by  his  best 
friends.  But  he  could  answer  as  the  sage  wrote 
upon  the  wall  in  Damascus,  “Time;  time.” 
He  has  been  the  sharpest  critic  of  the  Republic- 
an party,  because  he  believed  it  was  the  only 
one  from  which  progress  could  be  expected, 
while  he  sees  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  parties 
to  trim  to  the  timidity  of  their  weakest  members. 
When  Mr.  Garrison  retired  from  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  because 
its  object,  in  his  opinion,  was  accomplished,  Mr. 
Phillips,  thinking  that  an  outside  organization 
was  still  necessary  to  hold  the  Republicans  to 
their  duty,  succeeded  his  friend  as  President. 
But  upon  the  recent  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  the  Society  was  formally  dissolved. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  Y ork.  ] 
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ELEVENTH  SCENE.— SIR  PATRICK’S  HOUSE. 

CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-SECOND. 
the  smoking-room  window. 

“I  can’t  believe  it!  I won’t  believe  it! 
You’re  trying  to  part  me  from  my  husband — 
you’re  trying  to  set  me  against  my  dearest  friend. 
It’s  infamous.  It’s  horrible.  What  have  I done 
to  yon?  Oh,  my  head!  my  head!  Are  you 
trying  to  drive  me  mad?” 

Pale  and  wild ; her  hands  twisted  in  her  hair ; 
her  feet  hurrying  her  aimlessly  to  and  fro  in  the 
room  — so  Blanche  answered  her  step-mother, 
when  the  object  of  Lady  Lundie’s  pilgrimage  had 
been  accomplished,  and  the  cruel  truth  had  been 
plainly  told. 

Her  ladyship  sat,  superbly  composed,  looking 
out  through  the  window  at  the  placid  landscape 
of  woods  and  fields  which  surrounded  Ham  Farm. 

“I  was  prepared  for  this  outbreak, ” she  said, 
sadly.  “These  wild  words  relieve  your  over- 
burdened heart,  my  poor  child.  I can  wait, 
Blanche — I can  wait !” 

Blanche  stopped,  and  confronted  Lady  Lundie. 

“You  and  I never  liked  each  other,”  she  said. 
“ I wrote  you  a pert  letter  from  this  place.  I 
have  always  taken  Anne’s  part  against  you.  I 
have  shown  you  plainly — rudely,  I dare  say — 
that  I was  glad  to  be  married  and  get  away  from 
you.  This  is  not  your  revenge,  is  it  ?” 

“Oh,  Blanche,  Blanche,  what  thoughts  to 
think ! what  words  to  say ! I can  only  pray  for 
you.” 

“ I am  mad,  Lady  Lundie.  You  bear  with 
mad  people.  Bear  w ith  me.  I have  been  hard- 
ly more  than  a fortnight  married.  I love  him — 
I love  her — with  all  my  heart.  Remember  what 
you  have  told  me  about  them.  Remember ! re- 
member! remember!” 

She  reiterated  the  words  with  a low  cry  of 
pain.  Her  hands  went  up  to  her  head  again ; 
and  she  returned  restlessly  to  pacing  this  w-ay 
and  that  in  the  room. 

Lady  Lundie  tried  the  effect  of  a gentle  re- 
monstrance. “For  your  own  sake,”  she  said, 
“don’t  persist  in  estranging  yourself  from  me. 
In  this  dreadful  trial,  I am  the  only  friend  you 
have.” 

Blanche  came  back  to  her  step-mother’s  chair ; 
and  looked  at  her  steadily,  in  silence.  Lady 
Lundie  submitted  to  inspection — and  bore  it  per- 
fectly. 

“ Look  into  my  heart,”  she  said.  “ Blanche ! 
it  bleeds  for  you !” 

Blanche  heard,  without  heeding.  Her  mind 
was  painfully  intent  on  its  own  thoughts.  “ You 
are  a religious  woman,”  she  said,  abruptly. 
“Will  you  swear  on  your  Bible,  that  what  you 
told  me  is  true  ?” 

“ My  Bible !”  repeated  Lady  Lundie  with  sor- 
rowful emphasis.  ‘ ‘ Oh,  my  child ! have  you  no 
part  in  that  precious  inheritance  ? Is  it  not  your 
Bible,  too?” 

A momentary  triumph  showed  itself  in 
Blanche’s  face.  “You  daren't  swear  it!”  she 
said.  “ That’s  enough  for  me ! ” 

She  turned  away  scornfully.  Lady  Lundie 
caught  her  by  the  hand,  and  drew  her  sharply 
back.  The  suffering  saint  disappeared,  and  the 
woman  who  was  no  longer  to  be  trifled  with 
took  her  place. 
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“You  don’t  believe  what  I have  told  you.  Have 
you  courage  enough  to  put  it  to  the  test  ?” 

Blanche  started,  and  released  her  hand.  She 
trembled  a little.  There  was  a horrible  certainty 
of  conviction  expressed  in  Lady  Lundie’s  sudden 
change  of  manner. 

“ How  ?”  she  asked. 

“You  shall  see.  Tell  me  the  truth,  on  your 
side,  first.  Where  is  Sir  Patrick  ? Is  he  really 
out,  as  his  servant  told  me  ?” 

“ Yes.  He  is  out  with  the  farm  bailiff.  You 
have  taken  us  all  by  surprise.  You  wrote  that 
we  were  to  expect  you  by  the  next  train.  ” 
“When  does  the  next  train  arrive?  It  is 
eleven  o’clock  now.  ” 

* ‘ Between  one  and  two.  ” 

“Sir  Patrick  will  not  be  back  till  then?” 

“ Not  till  then.” 

“Where  is  Mr.  Brinkworth?” 

“ My  husband  ?” 

‘ ‘ Your  husband — if  you  like.  Is  he  out,  too  ?” 
“ He  is  in  the  smoking-room.” 

“Do  you  mean  the  long  room,  built  out  from 
the  back  of  the  house  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Come  down  stairs  at  once  with  me.” 
Blanche  advanced  a step — and  drew  back. 
“What  do  you  want  of  me  ?”  she  asked,  inspired 
by  a sudden  distrust. 

Lady  Lundie  turned  round,  and  looked  at  her 
impatiently. 

“Can’t  you  see  yet,”  she  said,  sharply,  “ that 
your  interest  and  my  interest  in  this  matter  are 
one  ? What  have  I told  you  ?” 

“ Don’t  repeat  it !” 

“ I must  repeat  it ! I have  told  you  that  Ar- 
nold Brinkworth  was  privately  at  Craig  Femie, 
with  Miss  Silvester,  in  the  acknowledged  char- 
acter of  her  husband — when  we  supposed  him  to 
be  visiting  the  estate  left  him  by  his  aunt.  You 
refuse  to  believe  it — and  I am  about  to  put  it  to 
the  proof.  Is  it  your  interest  or  is  it  not,  to 
know  whether  this  man  deserves  the  blind  belief 
that  you  place  in  him  ?” 

Blanche  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  made 
no  reply. 

“Iam  going  into  the  garden,  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Brinkworth  through  the  smoking-room  window,” 
pursued  her  ladyship.  “ Have  you  the  courage 
to  come  with  me ; to  wait  behind  out  of  sight ; 
and  to  hear  what  he  says  with  his  own  lips  ? I 
am  not  afraid  of  putting  it  to  that  test.  Are 
you  ?” 

The  tone  in  which  she  asked  the  question 
roused  Blanche’s  spirit. 

“ If  I believed  him  to  be  guilty,”  she  said,  res- 
olutely, “I  should  not  have  the  courage.  I be- 
lieve him  to  be  innocent.  Lead  the  way,  Lady 
Lundie,  as  soon  as  you  please.” 

They  left  the  room — Blanche’s  own  room  at 
Ham  Farm — and  descended  to  the  hall.  Lady 
Lundie  stopped,  and  consulted  the  railway  time- 
table hanging  near  the  house-door. 

“There  is  a train  to  London  at  a quarter  to 
twelve,”  she  said.  “How  long  does  it  take  to 
walk  to  the  station  ?’’ 

“ Why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“You  will  soon  know.  Answer  my  question.  ” 
“It’s  a walk  of  twenty  minutes  to  the  station.  ” 
Lady  Lundie  referred  to  her  watch.  “ There 
will  be  just  time,”  she  said. 

“Time  for  what?” 

“ Come  into  the  garden.” 

With  that  answer,  she  led  the  way  oht. 

The  smoking-room  projected  at  right  angles 
from  the  wall  of  the  house,  in  an  oblong  form — 
with  a bow-window  at  the  farther  end,  looking 
into  the  garden.  Before  she  turned  the  corner, 
and  showed  herself  within  the  range  of  view  from 
the  window,  Lady  Lundie  looked  back,  and 
signed  to  Blanche  to  wait  behind  the  angle  of 
the  wall.  Blanche  waited. 

The  next  instant  she  heard  the  voices  in  con- 
versation through  the  open  window.  Arnold’s 
voice  was  the  first  that  spoke. 

“ Lady  Lundie ! Why,  we  didn’t  expect  you 
till  luncheon  time !” 

Lady  Lundie  was  ready  with  her  answer. 

“ I was  able  to  leave  town  earlier  than  I had 
anticipated.  Don’t  put  out  your  cigar;  and 
don’t  move.  I am  not  coming  in.  ” 

The  quick  interchange  of  question  and  answer 
went  on ; every  word  being  audible  in  the  per- 
fect stillness  of  the  place.  Arnold  was  the  next 
to  speak. 

“Have  you  seen  Blanche?” 

“ Blanche  is  getting  ready  to  go  out  with  me. 
We  mean  to  have  a walk  together.  I have 
many  things  to  say  to  her.  Before  we  go,  I have 
something  to  say  to  you.  ” 

“ Is  it  any  thing  very  serious?” 

“ It  is  most  serious.” 

“ About  me?” 

“ About  you.  I know  where  you  went  on  the 
evening  of  my  lawn-party  at  Windygates — you 
went  to  Craig  Fernie.  ” 

‘ ‘ Good  Heavens ! how  did  you  find  out — ?” 

“ I know  whom  you  went  to  meet — Miss  Sil- 
vester. I know  what  is  said  of  you  and  of  her — 
you  are  man  and  wife.  ” 

“Hush!  don’t  speak  so  loud.  Somebody  may 
hear  you ! ” 

“What  does  it  matter  if  they  do?  Iam  the 
only  person  whom  you  have  kept  out  of  the  se- 
cret. You  all  of  you  know  it  here.” 

“ Nothing  of  the  sort ! Blanche  doesn’t  know 
it.” 

‘ ‘ What ! Neither  you  nor  Sir  Patrick  has  told 
Blanche  of  the  situation  you  stand  in  at  this  mo- 
ment ?” 

“Not  yet.  Sir  Patrick  leaves  it  to  me.  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  do  it.  Don’t 
say  a word,  I entreat  you!  I don’t  know  how 
Blanche  may  interpret  it.  Her  friend  is  expect- 
ed in  London  to-morrow.  I want  to  wait  till 
Sir  Patrick  can  bring  them  together.  Her  friend 
wall  break  it  to  her  better  than  I can.  It’s  my 
notion.  Sir  Patrick  thinks  it  a good  one.  Stop ! 
you’re  not  going  away  already  ?” 


“ She  will  be  here  to  look  for  me  if  I stay  any 
longer.” 

“One  word ! I want  to  know — ” 

“You  shall  know,  later  in  the  day.” 

Her  ladyship  appeared  again  round  the  angle 
of  the  wall.  The  next  words  that  passed  were 
words  spoken  in  a whisper. 

‘ ‘ Are  you  satisfied  now,  Blanche  ?” 

“ Have  you  mercy  enough  left,  Lady  Lundie, 
to  take  me  away  from  this  house  ?” 

“ My  dear  child ! Why  else  did  I look  at  the 
time-table  in  the  hall  ?” 


CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-THIRD. 

THE  explosion. 

Arnold’s  mind  was  far  from  easy  when  he 
was  left  by  himself  again  in  the  smoking-room. 

After  wasting  some  time  in  vainly  trying  to 
guess  at  the  source  from  which  Lady  Lundie  had 
derived  her  information,  he  put  on  his  hat,  and 
took  the  direction  which  led  to  Blanche’s  favorite 
walk  at  Ham  Farm.  Without  absolutely  dis- 
trusting her  ladyship’s  discretion,  the  idea  had 
occurred  to  him  that  he  would  do  well  to  join  his 
wife  and  her  step-mother.  By  making  a third 
at  the  interview  between  them,  he  might  prevent 
the  conversation  from  assuming  a perilously  con- 
fidential turn. 

The  search  for  the  ladies  proved  useless.  They 
had  not  taken  the  direction  in  which  he  supposed 
them  to  have  gone. 

He  returned  to  the  smoking-room,  and  com- 
posed himself  to  wait  for  events  as  patiently  as 
he  might.  In  this  passive  position — with"  his 
thoughts  still  running  on  Lady  Lundie — his 
memory  reverted  to  a brief  conversation  between 
Sir  Patrick  and  himself,  occasioned,  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  by  her  ladyship’s  announcement  of 
her  proposed  visit  to  Ham  Farm.  Sir  Patrick 
had  at  once  expressed  his  conviction  that  his 
sister-in-law’s  journey  south  had  some  acknowl- 
edged purpose  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

“Iam  not  at  all  sure,  Arnold”  (he  had  said), 
“that  I have  done  wisely  in  leaving  her  letter 
unanswered.  And  I am  strongly  disposed  to 
think  that  the  safest  course  -Will  be  to  take  her 
into  the  secret  when  she  comes  to-morrow.  We 
can’t  help  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed. 
It  was  impossible  (without  admitting  your  wife 
to  our  confidence)  to  prevent  Blanche  from  writ- 
ing that  unlucky  letter  to  her — and,  even  if  we 
had  prevented  it,  she  must  have  heard  in  other 
ways  of  your  return  to  England.  1 don’t  doubt 
my  own  discretion,  so  far;  and  I don’t  doubt 
the  convenience  of  keeping  her  in  the  dark,  as 
a means  of  keeping  her  from  meddling  in  this 
business  of  yours,  until  I have  had  time  to  set  it 
right.  But  she  may,  by  some  unlucky  accident, 
discover  the  truth  for  herself — and,  in  that  case, 
I strongly  distrust  the  influence  which  she  might 
attempt  to  exercise  on  Blanche’s  mind.  ” 

Those  were  the  words — and  what  had  hap- 
pened on  the  day  after  they  had  been  spoken  ? 
Lady  Lundie  had  discovered  the  truth ; and  she 
was,  at  that  moment,  alone  somewhere  with 
Blanche.  Arnold  took  up  his  hat  once  more, 
and  set  forth  oh  the  search  for  the  ladies  in  an- 
other direction. 

The  second  expedition  was  as  fruitless  as  the 
first.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen,  and  nothing  was 
to  be  heard,  of  Lady  Lundie  and  Blanche. 

Arnold’s  watch  told  him  that  it  was  not  far 
from  the  time  when  Sir  Patrick  might  be  ex- 
pected to  return.  In  all  probability,  while  he 
had  been  looking  for  them,  the  ladies  had  gone 
back  by  some  other  way  to  the  house.  He  en- 
tered the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  one  after 
another.  They  were  all  empty.  He  went  up 
stairs,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Blanche's 
room.  There  was  no  answer.  He  opened  the 
door  and  looked  in.  The  room  was  empty,  like 
the  rooms  down  stairs.  But,  close  to  the  en- 
trance, there  was  a trifling  circumstance  to  at- 
tract notice,  in  the  shape  of  a note  lying  on  the 
carpet.  He  picked  it  up,  and  saw  that  it  was 
addressed  to  him  in  the  handwriting  of  his  wife. 

He  opened  it.  The  note  began,  without  the 
usual  form  of  address,  in  these  words : 

‘ ‘ I know  the  abominable  secret  that  you  and 
my  uncle  have  hidden  from  me.  I know  your 
infamy,  and  her  infamy,  and  the  position  in 
which,  thanks  to  you  and  to  her,  I now  stand. 
Reproaches  would  be  wasted  words,  addressed 
to  such  a man  as  you  are.  I write  these  lines 
to  tell  you  that  I have  placed  myself  under  my 
step-mother’s  protection  in  London.  It  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  follow,  me.  Others  will  find 
out  whether  the  ceremony  of  marriage  which 
you  went  through  with  me  is  binding  on  you  or 
not.  For  myself,  I know  enough  already.  I 
have  gone,  never  to  come  back,  and  never  to  let 
you  see  me  again. — Blanche.” 

Hurrying  headlong  down  the  stairs  with  but 
one  clear  idea  in  his  mind — the  idea  of  instantly 
following  his  wife — Arnold  encountered  Sir  Pat- 
rick, standing  by  a table  in  the  hall,  on  which 
cards  and  notes  left  by  visitors  were  usually 
placed,  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  Seeing 
in  an  instant  what  had  happened,  he  threw  one 
of  his  arms  round  Arnold,  and  stopped  him  at 
the  house-door. 

“You  are  a man,”  he  said,  firmly.  “ Bear  it 
like  a man.  ” 

Arnold’s  head  fell  on  the  shoulder  of  his  kind 
old  friend.  He  burst  into  tears. 

Sir  Patrick  let  the  irrepressible  outbreak  of 
grief  have  its  way.  In  those  first  moments,  si- 
lence was  mercy.  He  said  nothing.  The  letter 
which  he  had  been  reading  (from  Lady  Lundie, 
it  is  needless  to  say),  dropped  unheeded  at  his 
feet. 

Arnold  lifted  his  head,  and  dashed  away  the 
tears. 

“ “It'sff1  fftffff1*’” he  said-  “ Let 

me  go.  3 
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REGRET. 

My  love  is  gone : the  summer  sea 
Shall  sing  the  rocks  their  roundelay; 

But  who  will  care  to  sing  to  me, 

I am  so  full  of  misery? 

My  love  is  gone:  in  angry  mood, 

From  my  caprice  and  scorn,  this  day 

He  passed,  and  left  me  where  I stood; 
And  I am  full  of  misery. 

My  love  is  gone:  the  girdled  bee 
Shall  kiss  the  bluebell  day  by  day; 

But  who  will  care  to  comfort  me, 

I am  so  full  of  misery? 

My  love  is  gone:  my  aching  breast 
Shall  weep  and  sob,  and  weep  away 

Its  grief ; but  it  will  never  rest, 

It  is  so  full  of  misery. 


VERONICA. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Aunt  Margaret’s  Trouble.” 


£n  JTtbe  Eoofcs.—  Book  V. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

INFELICE. 

Cesare  advanced  into  the  room  silently,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  his  wife.  He  was  very  pale, 
and  his  hand  plucked  at  his  mustache  with  the 
lithe,  serpentine  motion  of  the  fingers  that  was 
so  suggestive  of  cruelty.  Veronica,  when  she 
saw  him,  started  violently,  and  dropped  View’s 
hand.  The  surgeon  stood  firm  and  still,  and 
looked  at  Cesare  quietly,  neither  apprehensive 
nor  defiant.  For  some  second#  no  one  spoke. 
The  room  was  as  still  as  death.  Cesare’s  eyes 
quitted  his  wife’s  face,  and  wandered  round  the 
boudoir,  looking  more  than  ever  like  the  inscru- 
table eyes  in  a picture  on  which  you  can  not  get 
a good  light.  This  glance  took  in  .every  detail 
of  the  scene.  The  preparations  for  supper,  the 
half-emptied  flasks  of  wine ; above  all,  his  wife’s 
torn  sleeve,  and  the  wasted  arm  with  its  livid 
bruises.  Then  he  spoke. 

“Mille  scuse!  I intrude.  No  wonder  you 
preferred  to  stay  at  home,  cara  gioja ! But  why 
did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  expected  a guest  ? 
Ha ! Quite  a carouse — a banquet ! Per  Dio ! 
It  is  diverting ! Like  a scene  in  a comedy.  It 
is  complete ! Lelio  and  Rosaura — and  the  hus- 
band r 

He  spoke  in  Italian,  and  with  an  insolent, 
mocking  bitterness  of  irony,  which  perhaps  only 
an  Italian  can  attain.  Veronica  did  not  speak. 
She  sat  still,  with  parted  lips  and  dilated  eyes, 
and  her  heart  beat  with  such  suffocating  rapid- 
ity that  she  panted  for  breath  as  she  sat.  Sud- 
denly Barletti  turned  to  Flew,  and  addressed 
him  in  English,  with  a total  change  of  tone. 

“What  do  you  here?”  he  asked,  abruptly. 

“I  came  here,  Prince  Barletti,  because — ” 
He  saw  in  Veronica’s  face  a mute  appeal  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  she  had  sent  for  him.  “Be- 
cause I happened  to  be  in  town,  and  thought 
that,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  I might  venture 
to  call  on  your  wife.  I am  sorry  to  perceive 
by  your  manner — an  unnecessarily  discourteous 
manner,  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  toward  one 
whom  you  consider  your  inferior — that  my  visit 
is  distasteful  to  you.” 

“Distasteful!  Come?  How  can  you  think 
it?  Come , come?  How  distasteful?  Schiavo 
suo ! I am  your  slave.” 

“I  think,  Cesare,  you — might — be — decently 
civil — if  not  kind — to  an  old  friend  of  mine — 
whom — I — so — value,”  gasped  out  Veronica, 
with  her  hand  pressed  to  her  side  to  restrain  the 
painful  beating  of  her  heart. 

“Angelo  mio  diletto ! I have  a great  defect. 
I confess  it  with  much  penance.  I am  not  of 
those  husbands — those  amiable  and  dear  hus- 
bands— who  are  kind  to  the  old  and  valued  friend 
of  their  wife ! Che  vuoi  ? I am  made  so.  Son 
fatto  cost.” 

“You  are  mad,  Cesare!” 

“Not  at  all.  Ah  no!  I have  the  disgrazia 
— the  disgrace — to  be  in  my  sound  mind.  I 
have  a memory — oh ! so  good  memory.  Did  I 
tell  you  of  my  antipathy — another  defect — I am 
full  of  them— for  a certain  person  ? And  did  I 
say  that  I like  him  not  to  come  in  my  house  ?” 

All  this  while  Cesare  was  standing,  with  fold- 
ed arms,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  to  his 
wife  and  Plew.  The  latter  left  his  position  near 
Veronica,  and  advanced  toward  Barletti,  still, 
however,  keeping  the  table  between  them. 

“I  shall  not  trust  myself  to  say  what  I think 
of  your  conduct,”  said  the  little  surgeon.  “ How 
you  treat  »ie  matters  little — ” 

“It  matters  nothing.  Yoii  are  right.  It 
matters  not  that!”  returned  Barletti,  snapping 
his  fingers  close  to  the  surgeon’s  face.  The  lat- 
ter stood  like  a rock. 

“You  had  better  take  care,”  said  he,  quietly. 
“You  might  chance  to  touch  me  if  you  did  that 
again.” 

“ And  if  so  ? Even  if  so,  eh  ? Maledetta  ca- 
naglia  che  tu  set  /” 

Plew  did  not  understand  the  words,  but  the 
look  and  tone  that  accompanied  them  were  intel- 
ligible enough.  He  colored  high,  but  spoke  still 
in  the  same  quiet  manner,  that  in  its  unaffected 
manliness  had  a certain  dignity. 

“You  have  told  your  wife  in  my  presence 
that  you  had  an  antipathy  to  me — why,  Heaven 
knows!— and  that  you  had  desired  never  to  see 
me  in  your  house.  Even  had  I known  this,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  have  prevented  me  from 
coming — ” 

“Without  doubt!  Oh,  without  doubt!  He 
is  pleasant,  this  buffone !” 

“But  I did  not  know  it.  And  my  errand 
here  to-night  was — partly — to  deliver  a message 
to  your  wife  from  her  father.” 


“You  lie!” 

* ‘ Cesare ! Per  pieta ! ’ ’ cried  V eronica,  rising 
and  holding  up  her  hands  as  though  to  shut  out 
the  words  from  the  surgeon’s  ears. 

“ Don’t  be  afraid,  Veronica,”  said  Plew,  with 
a quivering  lip.  “ I am  not  a child,  to  be  car- 
ried away  into  passion  by  a vile,  vulgar  insult 
from  one  whom  I despise.” 

“Be  silent,  then!”  cried  Cesare,  turning  on 
her  with  savage  fury.  He  spoke  now  in  his  own 
language,  and  poured  out  a torrent  of  opprobri- 
ous taunts  and  invectives  with  the  volubility  of 
an  angry  lazarone. 

He  was  jealous  of  Mr.  Plew.  Wild  and  in- 
credible as  the  idea  appeared  to  Veronica,  it  nev- 
ertheless was  so.  Some  jesting  word  dropped  by 
the  vicar  about  Mr.  Plew's  old  adoration  for  his 
daughter  had  first  attracted  his  attention  to  the 
behavior  of  Veronica  toward  this  man.  He  had 
been  struck  by  the  unexampled  fact  of  her  taking 
the  trouble  to  write  letters  to  him  from  Shipley 
Magna.  He  had  more  than  once  told  Veronica, 
as  the  reader  knows,  that  the  village  surgeon 
was,  as  he  phrased  it,  antipatico  to  him.  Still 
she  persisted  in  communicating  with  him.  Ce- 
sare had  watched  the  posting  of  her  letters. 
Why  should  she  care  to  write  to  Mr.  Plew? 
Friendship  ? Bah ! He  was  not  a fool.  What 
friendship  could  there  be  between  a beautiful, 
brilliant  young  woman  like  his  wife  and  a man 
who,  however  unattractive  he  might  be  in  Ce- 
sare’s eyes,  was  still  far  from  old,  and,  moreover, 
had  loved  V eronica  in  years  gone  by  ? Che,  che ! 
If  she  did  not  love  him,  she  allowed  him  to  make 
love  to  her.  Cesare’s  jealousy  was  alert  and  fu- 
rious at  the  thought.  Then  one  night  he  comes 
home  unexpectedly,  and  finds  this  man  with  his 
wife — with  his  wife,  who  had  refused  to  go  out 
with  him  in  spite  of  his  urgent  request  to  her  to 
do  so.  She  had  been  complaining  of  him,  too, 
to  this  accursed  doctor.  Did  he  not  see  the  torn 
sleeve,  the  uncovered  arm?  There  was  no  re- 
proach that  could  lacerate  a woman’s  feelings 
that  he  did  not  heap  on  her  in  his  fury. 

“Oh,  merciful  Heaven!”  she  cried,  pressing 
her  hands  to  her  throbbing  temples,  “this  is 
more  than  I can  bear.  Listen,  Cesare.  Since 
you  are  possessed  with  this  insanity — yes,  insan- 
ity ! I would  fay  so  with  my  dying  breath — I will 
tell  you  now  the  truth.  I can  not  remain  with 
you.  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  separate  from 
you,  and  to  live  apart.  You  may  have  all  the 
money — all  the  wicked,  weary  money  ; give  me 
only  enough  to  live  on,  and  let  me  go.  I am 
broken  and  crushed.  I only  want  peace.  ” 

“You  hear  the  Signora  Principessa !”  said  Ce- 
sare, resuming  for  a moment  his  mocking  sneer. 
“You  hear  her!  Can  not  you,  you  valued 
friend,  persuade  her  to  be  wise  ? Iam  her  hus- 
band. Ah,  I know  your  English  law!  I am 
master,  she  is  slave.  Can  not  you  advise  her  ? 
But  I fear  you  are  not  yourself  very  wise ! You 
give  her  wine.  See,  here  is  the  fiasco  nearly 
void.  Do  you  not  know  that  she  has  too  great 
penchant  for  the  wine,  la  nostra  cara  principessa  ? 
Or  did  you  perhaps  teach  her  to  love  it,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Inglesi  ?” 

“ You  are  more  base  and  contemptible  than  I 
could  have  believed  it  possible  for  a man  to  be. 
I shall  not  remain  longer  beneath  your  roof. 
But  I would  have  you  know,  and  to  understand, 
and  to  lay  to  heart,  that  this  lady  is  not  without 
friends  and  protectors,  and  that  the  English  law, 
which  you  profess  to  know  so  well,  does  not  per- 
mit you  to  treat  her  with  the  gross  brutality  to 
which  I can  bear  witness.” 

“Giuro  a Dio!”  cried  Cesare,  in  a transport 
of  fury.  “This  to  me — to  me!  You  are  per- 
haps her  protector — cane  maledetto!” 

“Don’t  go!”  screamed  Veronica,  clinging  to 
the  surgeon’s  arm,  and  cowering  away  from  her 
husband.  “ He  will  kill  me  when  you  are  gone ! ” 

With  a tremendous  oath,  Cesare  seized  a knife 
from  the  table,  and  made  a thrust  at  the  sur- 
geon. At  the  same  instant  Veronica  threw  her- 
self between  the  two  men,  and  the  knife,  glancing 
off  Plew’s  thick  coat,  was  plunged  into  her  side. 

“ O God ! Veronica !”  cried  the  surgeon,  sup- 
porting her  in  his  arms,  and,  as  her  weight  sank, 
kneeling  down  upon  the  ground,  and  resting  her 
head  on  his  knee.  “ Oh,  my  beloved !” 

Cesare  stood  transfixed  and  motionless,  look- 
ing at  the  flowing  blood,  the  dark,  disheveled 
hair  that  covered  the  surgeon’s  knee,  the  white 
face  of  his  hapless  wife. 

“Get  assistance!  Call  for  help!  You  have 
murdered  her.  Veronica!  Veronica!” 

“Is — is  she  dead ?”  said  Cesare.  Then,  with- 
out waiting  for  a reply,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room 
with  a rapid,  noiseless  step,  descended  the  stairs 
with  headlong  vehemence,  and  was  gone.  The 
surgeon’s  cries  presently  brought  up  a crowd  of 
scared  servants,  most  of  them  heated  and  flus- 
tered with  a revel  they  had  been  holding  in  their 
own  domain,  and  which  had  prevented  their  hear- 
ing Cesare  rush  down  the  stairs  and  from  the 
house.  There  was  a chorus  of  exclamations — a 
confused  Babel  of  voices.  Some  of  the  women 
screamed  murder. 

“Be  quiet,  for  God’s  sake!  Help  me  to  lay 
her  on  the  couch.  ” 

He  had  stanched  the  blood  as  well  as  he  could, 
but  it  still  flowed,  and  as  they  lifted  her  to  place 
her  on  the  couch  it  broke  forth  afresh,  and  left  a 
ghastly  trail  that  marked  their  path  across  the 
gayly-flowered  carpet. 

“Go  for  a doctor  instantly!  Go  you!”  said 
Mr.  Plew,  singling  out  one  man  who  looked  less 
scared  and  more  self-possessed  than  the  others. 
He  was  a groom,  and  had  not  long  been  in  the 
prince’s  service. 

“lama  medical  man  myself,”  said  Mr.  Plew, 
“but  I must  have  assistance.” 

The  man  set  off,  promising  to  make  good 
speed.  Several  doctors  lived  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  house.  He  would  not  return  with- 
out some  one.  Mr.  Plew  then  asked  for  water 
and  linen,  and  sending  the  other  men  away,  he 
made  two  of  the  women  assist  him  to  do  what 


could  be  done.  They  laid  a white  sheet  over 
her,  and  put  pillows  and  cushions  beneath  her 
head.  In  a few  minutes,  as  he  hung  over  her 
with  an  agonized  face,  she  opened  her  eyes. 

“Lord  be  merciful!  She’s  alive!”  cried  one 
of  the  women. 

Mr.  Plew  checked  her  by  putting  his  hand 
over  her  mouth. 

“Be  quiet.  It’s  a matter  of  life  and  death 
that  you  should  be  quiet.  Veronica,”  he  added, 
putting  his  lips  near  to  her  ear,  and  speaking 
very  softly.  ‘ ‘ Do  you  know  me  ?” 

She  formed  the  word  “yes,”  with  her  colorless 
lips.  Then  her  eyes  languidly  wandered  about 
the  room  as  though  in  search  of  some  one.  Then 
for  the  first  time  Mr.  Plew  remarked  Cesare’s 
absence.  He  had  hitherto  had  eyes  and  ears 
only  for  her. 

“Where  is — your  master?”  he  asked  of  one 
of  the  women,  interpreting  Veronica’s  look. 

“ Master  ? Master  ? I don’t  know ! Did  he 
come  in  ?” 

“Yes,  yes;  he  was  here.  He  was  here  just 
now.  ” 

“ Then,”  cried  one  of  the  women,  clasping  her 
hands,  “ was  it  he  that  done  it?” 

Veronica  made  a violent  effort  to  speak.  “ It 
was  not  all  his  fault,"  she  gasped.  “I — fell — 
on — the  knife.” 

The  exertion  was  too  great  for  her,  and  she 
swooned  again.  In  a few  moments  the  groom 
returned,  bringing  with  him  the  doctor  and  a 
policeman. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  END. 

“ There  is  not  the  least  hope.  You  had  bet- 
ter send  for  her  friends  at  once.  Are  they  in 
London  ? She  can  not  last  many  hours.” 

The  sickly  gray  dawn  was  creeping  in  at  the 
windows  of  the  room  where  Mr.  Plew  had  watch- 
ed all  night  by  the  side  of  the  dying  girl.  Dy- 
ing ? Ah  yes,  too  surely.  Before  his  colleague’s 
verdict  had  been  uttered  Mr.  Plew  had  known 
full  well,  although  he  had  striven  against  the 
knowledge,  that  it  was  beyond  mortal  skill  to 
save  her.  The  light  of  a shaded  lamp  struggled 
with  the  dawn.  They  had  not  dared  to  remove 
Veronica  from  the  couch  on  which  she  had  beeu 
placed  at  first.  The  growing  daylight  gradually 
revealed  more  and  more  of  the  horrible  aspect 
of  the  chamber.  The  contrast  of  its  gaudy  rich- 
ness and  bright  gilding  with  the  awful  stains  that 
ran  along  the  floor,  and  with  the  .ghastly  white- 
ness of  the  covering  that  concealed  the  helpless 
form  on  the  sofa,  and  with  the  livid  face  and  for- 
lorn, disheveled  hair  tossed  wildly  around  it,  was 
horrible. 

They  had  cut  the  hair  off  roughly  here  and 
there,  in  jagged  ends,  to  keep  it  from  distressing 
her  by  its  long  abundance.  Both  the  doctors 
had  at  first  concurred  in  thinking  that  there 
might  be  some  hope.  When  it  was  desired  to 
take  her  deposition,  the  medical  men  had  said 
that  to  disturb  her  with  questions  would  be  at 
that  moment  infallibly  to  kill  her.  With  a little 
quiet  and  patience,  she  might  be  able  by-and-by 
to  speak. 

Meanwhile  search  was  being  made  for  her 
guilty  husband,  who,  it  was  clear,  had  fled  from 
the  consequences  of  his  crime.  But,  after  a few 
hours,  a violent  fever  set  in.  From  that  moment 
Mr.  Plew  knew  that  she  was  doomed.  She  had 
been  delirious  all  night,  and  had  asked  constant- 
ly for  water,  water,  water.  But  she  spoke  chiefly 
in  Italian.  Her  faithful,  loving  friend  had  watch- 
ed by  her  through  the  long  night  of  agony,  such 
as  breaks  the  heart  and  blanches  the  head.  Then, 
with  the  first  gray  of  morning,  came  the  words 
that  head  this  chapter : 

“There  is  no  hope.” 

Her  father  had  been  telegraphed  for,  but  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  she  should  survive  to 
see  him,  let  him  make  the  utmost  speed  he  could. 

After  the  long  night  of  pain,  fever,  and  delir- 
ium, the  first  rays  of  morning  found  the  sufferer 
sleeping.  It  seemed  not,  indeed,  so  much  a 
sleep  as  a lethargy  that  weighed  on  her  eyelids, 
surrounded  by  a livid  violet  circle  that  made  the 
pallor  of  her  cheeks  and  brow  startling. 

“ Has  any  news  been  heard  of  the  man — the 
Prince  Cesare  ?”  asked  the  London  physician,  in 
a low  voice,  of  Mr.  Plew.  The  former  had  not 
passed  the  whole  night  by  Veronica’s  couch,  as 
her  old  friend  had  done.  He  had  contented 
himself  with  sending  a nurse,  and  promising  to 
come  again  in  the  early  morning.  This  promise 
he  had  kept.  Mr.  Plew  shook  his  head  in  an- 
swer to  the  physician’s  question. 

“I  hope  they  11  catch  the  villain,”  said  the 
physician. 

Mr.  Plew  at  that  moment  had  no  thought  or 
care  for  Cesare’s  punishment.  His  whole  soul 
seemed  to  hang  upon  the  prostrate  form  from 
which  the  life  was  ebbing  with  every  breath. 

“The  magistrate  will  be  here  by-and-by,”  said 
the  doctor. 

“ She  must  not  he  disturbed ! ” said  Mr.  Plew. 
“ She  must  not  be  tortured.” 

The  physician  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  looked  at  the  sleeper  with  a cool  compassion 
in  his  face.  “They  must  not  delay  very  long, 
if  they  want  to  see  her  alive.  The  end  is  near,  ” 
said  he. 

Mr.  Plew  remained  perfectly  still,  watching 
her  face,  from  which  he  did  not  withdraw  his 
eyes  for  a moment,  even  in  addressing  the  other 
man.  His  hands  were  folded  together  on  his 
breast.  In  his  heart  he  was  praying  that  she 
might  regain  consciousness,  and  recognize  him, 
before  the  end. 

“O  Lord,  may  this  grace  be  vouchsafed  to 
me!” 

So  ran  his  prayer. 

Mr.  Plew  was  not  unskilled  in  his  own  science, 
and  he  did  not  pray  for  her  recovery.  That, 
thought  he,  would  be  a miracle.  A man  can 
not  hope  for  a miracle.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 


that  any  special  answer  to  special  prayer  must  be 
miraculous.  The  human  heart  is  complex  and 
illogical,  and  deduces  many  contradictory  infer- 
ences from  the  simplest  premise.  Half  an  hour 
passed.  Then  there  came  a ring  at  the  door, 
which  sounded  with  painful  metallic  vibrations 
through  the  hushed  house. 

“ I will  go  down  and  see  them,”  said  the  phy- 
sician, divining  who  the  early  visitors  must  be, 
and  not  sorry  to  leave  a scene  in  which  he  could 
be  of  no  use. 

“ She  must  not  be  disturbed,”  said  Mr.  Plew, 
still  without  moving  or  changing  the  fixed  direc- 
tion of  his  glance.  The  other  nodded,  and 
noiselessly  left  the  room.  The  hired  nurse  sat, 
with  closed  eyes,  in  a chair  in  a distant  corner 
of  the  room.  She  was  not  fully  asleep ; but  she 
took  a measure  of  repose  in  the  half-waking  fash- 
ion rendered  familiar  by  her  avocations.  There 
was  a muffled  sound  of  feet  below ; the  closing 
of  a door — then  all  was  still. 

Suddenly  the  surgeon’s  gaze,  instead  of  look- 
ing on  closed,  violet-tinted  eyelids,  with  their 
heavy  black  fringe,  met  a pair  of  wide-open,  hag- 
gard eyes,  that  looked  strange,  but  not  wild: 
there  was  speculation  in  them. 

“ Mr.  Plew !” 

The  whispered  sound  of  his  own  uncouth  name 
was  like  music  in  his  ears.  All  the  night  she 
had  been  calling  on  Cesare,  begging  him  to  save 
her  from  that  other ; imploring  him  to  give  her 
a drink  of  water ; appointing  an  hour  for  him  to 
meet  her  in  the  Villa  Resile ; always  associating 
him  with  some  terror  or  trouble.  She  had  spok- 
en in  Italian ; but  her  husband’s  name,  and 
one  or  two  other  words,  had  sufficed  to  give  the 
watcher  an  idea  of  the  images  that  filled  her  poor 
fevered  brain. 

“My  dearest,”  he  answered. 

She  feebly  moved  her  hand,  and  he  took  it  in 
his  own.  She  closed  her  eyes  for  a moment,  as 
though  to  signify  that  that  was  what  she  had  de- 
sired him  to  do. 

Then  she  opened  her  eyes  again,  and  looking 
at  him  with  a terrible,  wide  stare,  whispered, 
“Shall  I die?” 

His  heart  was  wrung  with  a bitter  agony  as 
he  saw  her  plaintive,  pleading  face,  full  of  the 
vague  terror  of  a frightened  child.  He  pressed 
her  hand  gently,  and  stroked  the  matted  hair 
from  her  forehead.  He  tried  to  speak  comfort 
to  her.  But  it  was  in  vain.  He  could  not  tell 
her  a lie. 

‘ ‘ Don’t  let  me  die ! I am  very  young.  Can't 
I get  better?  Oh,  can’t  I get  better ? I am  so 
afraid ! Keep  me  with  you.  Hold  my  hand. 
Don’t  let  me  die!” 

‘ ‘ V eronica ! My  only  love ! Be  calm ! Have 
pity  on  me.  ” 

“Oh,  but  I am  afraid.  It  is  so  dreadful  to — 
to — die!” 

She  hid  her  face  against  his  hand,  and  moan- 
ed and  murmured  a little  incoherently. 

“Our  Father,  have  mercy  upon  her!”  sobbed 
the  surgeon.  Even  as  he  sobbed  he  was  careful 
to  suppress  the  convulsive  heaving  of  his  chest, 
as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  command  it,  lest 
it  should  shake  the  hand  she  clung  to. 

Again  she  moved  her  head  enough  to  enable 
her  to  look  up  at  him.  “You  are  good,”  she 
said.  “You  can  pray.  God  will  hear  you. 
Will  he  ? — will  he  hear  you  ? Oh  yes,  yes  ; you 
and  Maud.  You  and  Maud — you  and — Do 
you  see  that  tombstone  in  St.  Gildas’s  grave- 
yard ? I dreamed  once  that  I was  going  to  mar- 
ry you,  and  he  started  out  from  behind  the  tomb- 
stone to  prevent  it.  That  was  a dream.  But 
the  tombstone  is  there : white,  all  white  on  the 
turf.  Don’t  you  see  it?” 

“Veronica ! Do  you  hear  me ?” 

“Yes  — Mr.  Plew.  Poor  Mr.  Plew!  He 
loved  me.  Was  it  you  ?” 

“I  loved  you.  I love  you.  Listen!  Do 
you  think  you  can  pray  ?” 

“O-h-h-h!  I’m  afraid!  But  if  you  say — if 
you  say  it — I will  try." 

He  uttered  a short  prayer. 

“Do  you  forgive  all  those  who  have  done  you 
wrong  ?” 

“Forgive!  T am  very  sorry.  I am  sorry. 
I hope  they  will  forgive  me.  Yes:  I forgive.” 

“ My  darling,  let  me  kiss  you.  You  are  not 
in  pain  ?” 

“N-no.  It  is  so  dark  now!  That  old  yew- 
tree  shades  the  window  too  much.  But  we  shall 
go  away  where  there  is  more  light,  shan’t  we ? 
We  won’t  stay  here.” 

“We  will  go  where  there  is  more  light,  my 
treasure.  Lean  your  dear  head  on  my  aim,  be- 
loved. So.  You  are  not  frightened  now?” 

“Not  frightened  now ; tired — so  tired ! How 
dark  the  yew-tree  makes  the  window ! Ah  !” 

She  gave  a long,  quivering  sigh,  and  dropped 
her  head  quite  down  upon  his  hand. 

When  they  came  to  see  if  the  sufferer  could  be 
spoken  to,  they  found  him  standing,  rigid,  with 
her  fingers  clasped  in  his.  He  raised  his  hand 
to  warn  them  to  be  silent  as  they  entered. 

“She  must  not  be  disturbed!”  he  whispered. 

“Disturbed!”  echoed  the  physician,  advancing 
hastily.  “She  will  never  be  disturbed  more. 
My  dear  Sir,  you  must  compose  yourself.  I feel 
for  your  grief.  You  were  evidently  much  at- 
tached to  the  unfortunate  lady.  But  there  is  no 
more  to  be  done — she  is  dead!” 

*****  * 

Several  years  later  there  arrived  in  Leghorn, 
from  the  United  States,  an  Italian — a Sicilian  he 
called  himself— who  was  supposed  by  those  who 
understood  such  matters  to  be  mixed  up  with 
certain  political  movements,  of  a republican  tend- 
ency, in  the  South.  He  was  an  agent  of  Mazzi- 
ni,  said  one.  He  was  a rich  adventurer,  who 
had  been  a filibuster,  said  another.  He  was  a 
mere  chevalier  d’industrie,  declared  a third,  and 
the  speaker  remembered  his  face  in  more  than 
one  capital  of  Europe.  Doubtless  he  had  been 
attracted  to  the  neighborhood  of  Florence  by  its 
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recent  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a metropolis.  Or 
it  might  be  that  he  had  made  New  York  too  hot 
to  hold  him. 

One  night  there  was  a disturbance  at  a low 
cafe'  in  Leghorn,  near  the  port,  frequented  chief- 
ly by  Greek  sailors.  A man  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart,  and  his  assassin,  a certain  Greek  of  in- 
famous character,  named  Polyopolis,  was  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  for  life. 

Of  the  murdered  man  little  was  known.  The 
landlord  of  the  cafe  deposed  that  he  had  entered 
his  house  together  with  the  Greek,  the  latter 
seeming  more  boastfully  insolent  and  elated  than 
was  his  wont ; that  he  (the  landlord),  perceiving 
that  the  stranger  was  of  a different  class  to  the 
generality  of  his  customers,  was  induced  by  ca- 
riosity to  pay  some  attention  to  his  conversation 
(in  other  words,  to  listen  at  the  door  of  the  mis- 
erable room  occupied  by  the  Greek);  that  he 
had  heard  the  two  men  quarreling,  and  the  Greek 
especially  insisting  on  a large  sum  of  money,  re- 
iterating over  and  over  again  that  twenty  thou- 
sand francs  was  a cheap  price  to  let  him  off  at. 
He  supposed  there  had  been  a struggle,  for  he 
had  soon  heard  a scuffling  noise,  and  the  voice 
of  Polyopolis  crying  out  that  he  should  not  serve 
him  as  he  had  served  his  wife ! He  had  got  as- 
sistance, and  broken  open  the  door.  The  stran- 
ger was  dead  : stabbed  to  the  heart.  Che  vuole  ? 
Pazienza!  Polyopolis  had  tried  to  escape  by 
the  window,  but  was  too  great  a coward  to  jump. 
So  they  caught  him.  That  was  all  he  knew. 
Ecco ! 

The  murdered  man  was  known  in  Leghorn  as 
Cesare  Cesarini.  But  there  was  more  than  one 
distinguished  noble  who  could  have  given  a dif- 
ferent name  to  him.  But  they  never  thought  of 
doing  so.  The  man  was  dead.  There  had  been 
sundry  unpleasant  circumstances  connected  with 
his  history.  And  would  it  not  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenable  to  stir  up  such  disagree- 
able recollections,  to  the  annoyance  of  a really 
illustrious  Neapolitan  family,  who  had  become 
quite  the  leaders  of  society  since  their  influx  of 
wealth  from  the  sale  of  some  property  to  an  En- 
glish company  that  afterward  went  to  smash? 

Che,  che ! let  by-gones  be  by-gones ! 

So  Cesare  de’  Barletti  sleeps  in  a pauper’s 
grave,  and  his  own  people  know  his  name  no 
more. 

Maud  was  not  told  of  Veronica’s  tragic  fate 
until  some  weeks  after  her  marriage — her  hus- 
band feeling  that  it  would  cast  a deep  gloom 
over  the  early  brightness  of  their  wedded  life. 
Her  grief,  when  she  knew  the  truth,  was  sincere 
and  intense.  And  her  only  consolation  was — as 
she  often  said  to  the  poor  surgeon — to  know  that 
her  dear  girl  had  died  with  his  loving  hand  in 
hers,  and  had  not  been  quite  lonely  and  aban- 
doned at  the  last. 

The  vicar’s  affliction  was  more  demonstrative, 
but  briefer,  than  Maud’s.  He  soon  had  troubles 
enough  in  the  present  to  prevent  his  brooding 
over  the  past.  His  young  wife  speedily  discov- 
ered the  anomalous  nature  of  her  position : not 
received  by  the  gentry,  and  looked  on  with  cold 
jealousy  by  those  of  her  own  class.  She  became 
fretful  and  slatternly,  and  turned  out  to  have  a 
shrewish  tongue,  and  to  be  energetic  in  the  nsing 
of  it.  And  her  vulgar  family  established  them- 
selves in  the  vicarage,  and  lorded  it  over  the 
vicar  as  only  the  callousness  of  vulgarity  can. 

Old  Joanna  left  her  old  master  with  regret. 
But,  as  she  said,  she  could  not  stand  being  crow- 
ed over  by  Mrs.  Meggitt.  The  faithful  old  wo- 
man went  to  live  with  Mrs.  Hugh  Lockwood, 
whose  children — especially  a bright-eyed  little 
girl,  named  Veronica — she  spoiled  with  supreme 
satisfaction  to  herself,  and  under  the  delusion 
that  her  discipline  was  Spartan  in  its  rigor. 

Miss  Turtle  inherited  a trifling  legacy  from  a 
bachelor  uncle,  who  was  a tradesman  in  London ; 
on  the  strength  of  which  legacy  she  set  up  a day- 
school  for  the  children  of  small  shop-keepers,  and 
such  persons.  As  she  was  very  gentle,  very  hon- 
est, and  very  industrious,  she  prospered.  She 
never  married ; and  she  and  Mr.  Plew  continued 
fast  friends  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

Of  the  little  surgeon — if  these  pages  have  suc- 
ceeded in  portraying  him  as  he  was — it  need  not 
be  said  that  his  life  continued  to  be  one  of  hum- 
ble usefulness  and  activity.  He  was  never  mer- 
ry, and  seldom — to  outward  observation  at  least 
— sad.  Once  a year  he  made  a pilgrimage  to 
London,  where  he  visited  a lonely  tomb  in  a 
suburban  cemetery.  But  of  these  visits  he  never 
spoke. 

And  it  was  observed  in  him  that,  while  he  was 
always  kind  and  gentle  to  all  children,  he  was 
especially  attached  to  one  of  Maud’s  little  girls. 
But  he  always  gave  her  the  uncouth  name  she 
had  bestowed  upon  herself  in  her  baby  efforts  to 
talk — Wonca! — and  he  never  called  her  Ve- 
ronica ! 

THE  END. 


HAND-SHAKING. 

How  did  people  first  get  into  the  habit  of 
shaking  hands  ? The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  early  and  barbarous  times,  when  every  savage 
or  semi-savage  was  his  own  lawgiver,  judge,  sol- 
dier, and  policeman,  and  had  to  watch  over  his 
own  safety,  in  default  of  all  other  protection,  two 
friends  or  acquaintances,  or  two  strangers  desir- 
ing to  be  friends  or  acquaintances,  when  they 
chanced  to  meet,  offered  each  to  the  other  the 
right  hand — the  hand  alike  of  offense  and  de- 
fense, the  hand  that  wields  tha  sword,  the  dag- 
ger, the  club,  the  tomahawk,  or  other  weapon  of 
war.  Each  did  this  to  show  that  the  hand  was 
empty,  and  that  neither  war  nor  treachery  was 
intended.  A man  can  not  well  stab  another 
while  he  is  engaged  in  the  act  of  shaking  hands 
with  him,  unless  he  be  a double-dyed  traitor  and 
villain,  and  strives  to  pim-«  ppjyjmljyityqw  with 
the  left,  while  giving  me  rignt®ir3  pretending  to 


of  hand-shaking  prevails,  more  or  less,  among 
all  civilized  nations,  and  is  the  tacit  avowal  of 
friendship  and  good-will,  just  as  the  kiss  is  of  a 
warmer  passion. 

Ladies,  as  every  one  must  have  remarked,  sel- 
dom or  never  shake  hands  with  the  cordiality  of 
gentlemen ; unless  it  be  with  each  other.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  It  is  for  them  to  receive 
homage,  not  to  give  it.  They  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  show  to  persons  of  the  other  sex  a 
warmth  of  greeting  which  might  be  misinter- 
preted, unless  such  persons  are  very  closely  re- 
lated to  them  by  family  or  affection ; in  which 
cases  hand-shaking  is  not  needed,  and  the  lips 
do  more  agreeable  duty. 

Some  people  are  too  “robustious”  to  be  alto- 
gether pleasant.  They  take  the  offered  hand  with 
the  grasp  of  a vice,  and  as  if  they  had,  with  mal- 
ice prepense,  resolved  to  squeeze  all  the  delicate 
little  bones  of  your  knuckles  into  pulp  or  mince- 
meat. And  while  the  tears  of  agony  come  into 
your  eyes,  and  run  down  your  cheeks,  they  smile 
at  you  benignantly,  like  gentle  giants,  uncon- 
scious of  their  strength,  and  of  the  tyranny  with 
which  they  exercise  it.  Many  of  them  are  truly 
good  fellows,  and  mean  all  the  cordiality  of  which 
their  awful  squeeze  is  the  manifestation.  They 
would  exert  all  the  strength  that  goes  to  waste 
in  such  hand-shaking  in  rescuing  you  from  dan- 
ger, if  you  were  in  it,  or  in  doing  battle  against 
your  enemies,  if  you  were  assailed  by  superior 
numbers.  Yet  when  such  seemingly  cordial 
good  fellows  manifest  the  same  cordiality  toward 
people  whom  they  met  for  the  first  time  yesterday, 
and  toward  those  with  whom  they  may  have  been 
intimate  for  a half  or  a quarter  of  a century,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  a suspicion  that  they  act 
from  habit,  rather  than  from  the  ebullition  of 
heart.  But  of  all  the  men  to  be  avoided,  he 
who  squeezes  your  hand  in  this  excruciating 
fashion,  on  a false  pretense,  is  the  worst.  He 
dislocates  your  joints  to  convince  you  that  he  loves 
you  very  dearly,  and  as  soon  as  you  are  out  of 
sight  forgets  you,  or  thinks  that  you  are  no 
“great  shakes”  after  all,  or,  worse  still,  abuses 
you  behiiil  your  back  to  the  next  acquaintance 
whom  he  meets.  Him,  in  his  turn,  he  serves  in 
the  same  manner,  and  gradually  establishes  for 
himself  the  character,  which  he  well  deserves, 
of  being  a snob  and  a humbug  of  a particularly 
offensive  type. 

Another,  and  even  more  odious  kind  of  hand- 
shaker, is  he  who  offers  you  his  hand,  but  will 
not  permit  you  to  get  fair  hold  of  it;  one  of 
whom  it  has  been  sung : 

“With  finger  tip  he  condescends 
To  touch  the  fingers  of  his  friends, 

As  if  he  feared  their  palms  might  brand 
Some  moral  stigma  on  his  hand." 

To  be  treated  with  the  cool  contempt  or  super- 
cilious scorn  which  such  a mode  of  salutation 
implies,  is  worse  than  not  to  be  saluted  at  all. 
Better  a foeman,  with  whom  you  feel  on  terms 
of  equality,  than  an  acquaintance — he  can  not  be 
called  a friend — who  looks  down  upon  you  as  if 
he  were  a superior  being,  and  will  not  admit 
your  social  equality  without  a drawback  and  a 
discount.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
this  result  is  due  to  the  diffidence  of  the  shakee 
rather  than  to  the  pride  of  the  shaker.  If  a tim- 
id man  will  not -hold  his  hand  out  far  enough  to 
enable  another  to  grasp  it  fairly,  it  is  his  own 
fault,  and  betrays  a weakness  in  his  own  charac- 
ter, and  not  a defect  in  that  of  him  who  would 
be  friendly  with  him. 

Another  hand-shaker  whose  method  is  intoler- 
able, and  with  whom  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
remain  on  friendly  terms,  is  the  one  who  offers 
you  one  finger  instead  of  the  tips  of  the  whole 
five,  as  much  as  to  say,  I am  either  too  preoccu- 
pied in  myself,  or  think  too  little  of  you,  to  give 
you  my  whole  hand.  With  such  a man  the  in- 
terchange of  any  but  the  barest  and  scantiest 
courtesy  is  rendered  difficult  by  any  one  who  has 
a particle  of  self-respect. 

To  shake  hands  without  removing  the  glove  is 
an  act  of  discourtesy,  which,  if  unintentional  and 
thoughtless,  requires  an  apology  for  the  hurry  or 
inadvertence  which  led  to  it.  This  idea  would 
also  seem  to  be  an  occult  remnant  of  the  old  no- 
tion that  the  glove  might  conceal  a weapon. 
Hence  true  courtesy  and  friendship  required  that 
the  hand  should  be  naked  as  a proof  of  bonfi 
fides. 

To  refuse  pointedly  to  shake  hands  with  one 
who  offers  you  the  opportunity  in  a friendly  man- 
ner amounts  to  a declaration  of  hostility.  And 
after  a quarrel — or  act  of  open  hostility — the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  hand  offered  is  alike  the  sign  and 
the  ratification  of  peace. 

The  nations  of  continental  Europe  are  scarce- 
ly so  much  addicted  to  hand-shaking  as  the  En- 
glish, while  the  English  in  this  respect  are  far 
less  demonstrative  and  apparently  cordial  than 
the  Americans,  who  shake  hands  with  one  an- 
other from  morning  to  night,  if  even  the  slightest 
excuse  or  opportunity  arises.  “ Since  my  arriv- 
al in  the  United  States,”  wrote  the  late  Mr. 
Smith  O’Brien,  “I  have  been  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  well-wishers,  whose  greatest  desire 
seemed  to  be  to  shake  hands  with  me.  In  Ire- 
land this  practice  does  not  prevail,  but  here  it 
seems  to  be  a universal  custom.  ” 

One  of  the  greatest  penalties  attached  to  the 
by  no  means  enviable  office  of  President  is  the 
stupendous  amount  of  hand-shaking  which  that 
functionary  has  to  undergo.  The  late  good-na- 
tured President  Lincoln  was  a serious  sufferer, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  often  took 
his  revenge  and  gave  some  too  importunate 
hand -shakers  such  squeezes  of  his  powerful 
grasp  as  made  them  remember  him  with  pain 
for  a few  hours  after  the  infliction  of  his  cordial- 
ity. Both  he  and  other  occupants  of  his  uneasy 
and  thankless  office  have,  on  New-Year’s  Day  es- 
I pecially,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  to  undergo 
an  amount  of  hand-shaking  sufficient  almost  to 
wrench  the  arm  off,  or  at  least  to  make  it  ache 
J ior  a |^jtnigUt  afterward.  Five  or  six  thousaud 


people  of  all  rank  and  classes  of  men,  from  the 
polite  European  embassadors  and  diplomatic 
agents  at  Washington,  and  the  legislators,  bank- 
ers, merchants,  lawyers,  newspaper  editors  and 
reporters,  the  military  and  naval  officers,  down 
to  the  common  soldiers  and  sailors,  and,  lower 
still,  down  to  the  very  roughs  of  the  street,  who 
are  all  admitted  without  the  intervention  of  a 
Gold  Stick  or  any  other  kind  of  stick,  or  a Black 
or  a White  Bod,  or  any  kind  of  usher  or  intro- 
duction, and  in  any  costume  they  please,  even  in 
that  of  the  navvy  with  his  heavy  Doots  and  his 
working-jacket,  or  the  sweep  with  the  soot  still 
on  his  face  (though  it  must  be  admitted  as  a 
rule  that  the  rowdies,  the  sweeps,  and  the  navvies 
put  on  their  best  clothes  on  such  great  occasions), 
pass  through  the  reception-hall,  each  of  them  ex- 
pecting to  shake  hands  with  the  chief  magistrate. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Plymouth  Chubch,  of  Brooklyn,  and  its  earnest,  en- 
thusiastic pastor,  are  well  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try. And  the  fact  that  on  the  beautiful  Sabbath  that 
ushered  in  the  mouth  of  May  ninety-eight  persons 
united  with  that  church,  is  of  interest  to  many  out- 
side the  immense  throng  present  on  that  occasion. 
The  first  Sunday  in  May  has  been  regarded  as  a sacred 
and  joyful  anniversary  in  Plymouth  Church  since 
about  eleven  years  ago,  when  two  hundred  individu- 
als together  made  a public  profession  of  their  Chris- 
tian faith.  On  this  last  May  morning  the  platform, 
which  iB  the  pastor’s  pulpit,  was  fragrant  with  the 
choicest  flowers,  arranged  in  elegant  vases  and  massive 
stands,  while  a double  border  of  mosses  and  trailing 
arbutus  encircled  the  entire  platform.  Some  of  the 
flowers  were  sent  as  a memorial  of  loved  friends  “ not 
lost,  but  gone  before,”  to  whom  the  day  had  been  a 
personal  anniversary.  The  extremes  of  life  were  rep- 
resented in  those  who  joined  the  church  that  day : one 
of  the  ninety-eight  was  but  ten  years  old,  and  another 
eighty.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  been  for  twenty- 
three  years  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  which  now 
numbers  over  two  thousand  members.  Between  five 
and  six  thousand  have  been  at  different  times  con- 
nected with  the  church,  many  of  whom,  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  remember  with  interest  oc- 
casions similar  to  the  one  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Not  long  ago  it  was  stated  in  a certain  newspaper 
that  Mr.  Beecher’s  congregation  was  largely  composed 
of  strangers,  who  were  drawn  thither  by  curiosity. 
Doubtless  a large  proportion  of  the  hundreds  who 
found  it  impossible  to  find  entrance  to  the  church  on 
the  1st  of  May  were  strangers,  and  hundreds  of  stran- 
gers go  there  every  Sunday.  But  the  great  mass  are 
regular  attendants.  The  large  lecture-room,  at  the 
weekly  Friday  evening  meetings,  is  often  filled  to 
overflowing,  even  as  the  church  is  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  registry  of  the  Bethel  Mission  Sabbath-school, 
which  is  sustained  by  Plymouth  Church,  shows  a 
membership  of  nearly  one  thousand  teachers  and 
scholars ; and  there  is  a regular  attendance  of  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred.  Dnring  the  winter  there 
has  been  a series  of  attractive  entertainments  at  the 
Bethel  one  evening  each  week ; and  these,  with  the 
Free  Reading-room,  and  evening  schools  for  boys, 
draw  many  from  the  dangers  of  idle  evening  hours  in 
the  streets  of  a great  city. 

We  notice  the  statement  in  an  exchange  that  over 
one  hundred  young  women  are  studying  law  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country ; some  in  universities,  but 
more  in  lawyers’  offices,  where  many  are  able  to  pay 
their  tuition  fees  by  writing. 

Finely  crystallized  iceland  or  rhombic  spar  has  the 
property  of  doubly  refracting  the  rays  of  light,  and  is 
much  employed  in  making  optical  instruments  for 
polarizing  light.  Perfectly  transparent  pieces  are  rare 
and  valuable,  and  American  opticians  have  usually 
supplied  themselves  from  abroad.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  abound  in  Rockingham  County,  Virginia. 

Advertising  is  an  immense  convenience ; in  proof 
of  which  is  the  following,  clipped  from  a foreign  ex- 
change: “Wanted,  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  a hand- 
some, tall,  and  highly  respectable  unmarried  gentle- 
man, to  escort  a young  lady  to  an  entertainment.  Ad- 
dress, inclosing  carte,  Constance,  Post-office,  St.  Hel- 
iers." 

The  Central  Park  omnibuses  are  extensively  patron- 
ized, and  have  really  proved  a decided  success.  They 
can  be  found  now  at  both  the  Fifth  and ’Eighth  Ave- 
nue entrances ; and  for  twenty-five  cents  one  can  make 
a very  delightful  tour  of  the  Park. 

Night  should  be  consecrated  to  sleep.  The  better 
the  sleep,  the  greater  the  probability  of  longevity. 
The  amount  necessary  for  reinvigoration  depends 
upon  the  age,  habits,  and  constitution  of  the  individ- 
ual. A person  who  thinks  but  little  is  always  in  a 
sort  of  torpor ; but  after  vigorous  mental  effort  sleep 
is  even  more  necessary  than  after  bodily  labor.  To 
be  refreshed  by  sleep  one  should  have  an  abundance 
of  pure  air,  the  stomach  should  not  be  loaded,  and  all 
anxious  and  harassing  thoughts  should  be  laid  aside. 

Never  quarrel  with  your  wife— is  the  advice  of  some 
sago  benedict — for  you  will  only  have  to  make  it  up, 
and  pay  for  the  reconciliation  in  the  shape  of  a season 
ticket  to  the  Opera,  a trip  to  the  Springs,  a silk  dress, 
or  a Cashmere  shawl ! 

Seven  American  ladies  are  engaged  as  sculptors  in 
Rome  at  the  present  time— Misses  Hosmer,  Whitney, 
Lewis  (colored),  Freeman,  Stebbins,  Foley,  and  Vir- 
ginia Ream . Miss  Lewis  has  received  orders  from  the 
Marquis  of  Bute  for  works  from  her  chisel.  The  Mar- 
quis is  a nobleman  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  and 
is  a well-known  patron  of  art. 


People  who  “ can’t  imagine  what  ails  them,”  have 
now  a chance  of  making  discoveries.  A celebrated 
Russian  surgeon,  Dr.  Millo,  has  invented  a method  of 
illuminating  the  interior  of  the  living  human  body 
with  the  aid  of  a concentrated  beam  of  electric  light. 
The  workings  of  the  mortal  machine  are  rendered  as 
perceptible  as  if  it  was  made  of  glass.  Whether 
thoughts  are  “ brought  to  light”  by  this  means,  does 
not  yet  appear. 

“ Sir,”  inquired  a minister  of  a well-known  lawyer, 
with  whom  he  was  conversing,  “ do  you  ever  make 
any  mistakes  in  pleading  ?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  the  man  of  law. 

“ And  what  do  you  do  with  the  mistakes  ?"  said  the 
minister. 

“ Why,  Sir,  if  large  ones,  I mend  them ; if  small 
ones,  I let  them  go,”  said  the  lawyer.  “And  pray, 
Sir,  do  you  ever  make  mistakes  in  preaching  ?" 

“Yes,  Sir,  I have." 

“ And  what  do  you  do  with  the  mistakes  ?” 

“ Why,  Sir,  I dispose  of  them  in  the  same  manner 
you  do— I rectify  the  large  ones,  and  pass  the  small 
ones.  Not  long  since,"  continued  he,  “as  I was 
preaching,  I meant  to  observe  that  the  devil  was 
the  father  of  liars;  but  made  a mistake,  and  said 
the  father  of  lawyers.  The  mistake  was  so  small 
that  I let  it  go.” 

The  divorce  courts  would  make  much  of  a certain 
law  passed  in  England  in  1T70,  if  it  could  be  re-enacted 
now.  This  is  it : “ Any  person  who  shall  by  means 
of  rouge  or  of  blanc,  of  perfumes,  of  essences,  of  art- 
ificial teeth,  of  false  hair,  of  coton  Espaguol,  of  steel 
stays  or  hoops,  of  high-heeled  shoes,  or  of  false  hips, 
entice  any  of  his  Majesty’s  male  subjects  into  marriage, 
shall  be  prosecuted  for  si  rcery,  and  the  marriage  shall 
be  declared  null  and  void.” 

An  old-fashioned  American,  after  having  viewed  tho 
beauties  of  the  Rhine  without  extraordinary  raptures, 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  “ Wa’al,  Sir,"  said  he, 
“it’s  not  so  grand  as  our  North  River.  We  hain’t 
got  them  old  castles,  to  be  sure;  but  our  water’s  as 
broad  and  our  rocks  air  twice  as  big  and  mostly  per- 
pendic’lar."  It  being  remarked  that  the  ruins  on  the 
Rhine  were  extremely  picturesque,  he  coolly  replied, 
“Wa’al,  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  our  builders  could  put 
us  up  a few  if  we  offered  them  the  contract ; but  our 
people  don’t  deal  much  in  ruins,  that’s  a fact;  and 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  you  can’t  say  there’s 
much  use  in  ’em." 

Harriet  Hosmer  has  received  an  order  from  the 
children  of  Edward  Everett  for  a monument  of  bronze 
and  red  sandstone,  to  be  placed  in  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery. 

Ever  since  the  city  passenger  cars  have  been  run- 
ning in  Baltimore,  colored  people,  though  paying  the 
same  fare  as  others,  have  been  compelled  to  ride  upon 
the  front  platform.  No  seats  were  provided,  and  only 
the  roof  overhead  protected  from  storms.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  recently  brought  into  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  where  it  was  explicitly  declared  that 
there  must  be  an  equality  of  accommodations  provid- 
ed for  all  classes.  Consequently  the  railroad  author- 
ities have  provided  separate  cars  on  the  several  lines 
for  colored  people.  It  is,  however,  predicted  that 
white  people  will  prefer  availing  themselves  of  these 
cars  to  waiting  for  others,  provided  white  people  are 
to  be  “ allowed 1"  in  those  reserved  for  colored  people  1 

Since  the  fourteenth  birthday  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
of  France  his  signature  to  every  act  relating  to  the 
government  of  his  household  is  as  valid  as  if  he  were 
twice  as  old.  He  is  said  to  be  a lovable  boy,  with 
many  good  qualities  to  outweigh  the  prominent  de- 
fect of  character— a haughtiness  which  is  not  always 
concealed  by  the  habitual  politeness  of  address  taught 
by  education.  He  is  well  informed  on  general  sub- 
jects, as,  of  course,  he  should  be.  When  quite  a baby 
he  was  taken  by  the  Empress  to  be  presented  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  ; and  in  consequeuce  of  a 
shock  given  to  his  nerves  by  the  sudden  firing  of  a 
cannon  at  that  time,  until  last  year,  even  the  firing  of 
a pistol  would  cause  him  to  turn  pale,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  in  spite  of  the  self-com- 
mand which  prevented  him  from  uttering  any  ex- 
clamation indicative  of  the  annoyance  it  gave  him. 
His  growing  strength  and  the  judicious  treatment 
have  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  most  trying  of  the 
symptoms ; but  although  fear  at  the  shock  has  de- 
parted, the  dislike  which  seeks  avoidauce  still  re- 
mains. 

Somebody  suggests  that  the  marriage  service  should 
now  be  changed  to  read,  “Who  dares  take  this  wo- 
man ?"  And  the  groom  can  then  answer,  “I  dare" — 
if  he  feels  courageous  enough  when  the  crisis  comes. 

Last  April  Wagner's  great  opera,  “Die  Meister- 
singer  von  Niirnberg,”  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Berlin  Opera-House.  Not  an  available 
spot  in  the  house  was  unoccupied,  and  hundreds  ap- 
plied for  tickets  in  vain.  The  interest  in  the  piece 
was  of  course  heightened  by  the  conflicting  opinions 
which  prevail  in  the  musical  world  on  the  merit  of 
Wagner’s  operatic  compositions.  The  task  of  bringing 
the  “Meistersinger"  before  the  public  was  any  thing 
but  easy,  no  less  than  forty-four  rehearsals  having 
been  judged  necessary.  On  the  whole,  the  execution 
was  exceedingly  good,  and  the  whole  performance 
was  well  received.  The  “Meistersinger”  is  Wagner’s 
first  attempt  at  comic  opera;  and  those  who  know 
him  only  through  his  graver  compositions  can  not  but 
wonder  at  the  versatility  of  his  powers. 

It  is  rumored  that  Ristori,  having  a young  and 
beautiful  daughter  to  provide  for  matrimonially,  and 
thinking  that  it  will  he  a good  means  of  furthering 
her  object  to  have  a local  habitation  as  well  as  a 
name,  is  about  to  leave  the  stage,  and,  as  Marchioness 
del  Qrillo,  settle  in  her  native  laud. 


Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  eighteen 
hnndred  and  seventy-two  will  be  rendered  notable  by 
a great  polar  expedition,  for  which  preparations  are 
now  being  made  in  Sweden.  It  is  to  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  Nordenskjold,  the  celebrated  sci- 
entific leader  of  the  Swedish  expedition  of  1868;  and 
the  Professor  intends  to  proceed  to  Greenland  this 
summer  to  purchase  dogs  for  the  sledges,  and  procure 
some  necessary  information. 

Christine  Nilsson  has  made  an  engagement  with 
M.  Maurice  Strakosch  for  one  hundred  representa- 
tions in  America.  The  third  of  September  is  fixed  as 
the  date  of  her  departure  from  Europe.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  her  farewell  performance  in  Paris  she  gener- 
ously gave  to  the  Artists’  Fund. 


One  of  the  games  much  appreciated  by  the  Emperor 
of  France  is  that  of  Les  Definitions,  at  which  he  has 
made  the  Prince  Imperial  as  great  an  adept  as  him- 
self, while  the  Empress  has  never  been  able  to  master 
the  mysteries  of  its  construction.  One  night  great 
laughter  was  created  in  the  imperial  circle  by  the 
question  propounded  by  M.  Laferri6re:  “What  is  a 
usurer?”  “An  unlawful  banker,”  replied  the  Em- 
peror, quickly.  “Then  what  is  a banker?"  asked  the 
Empress,  in  some  surprise,  as  the  laughter  went  round. 
“Why,  a lawful  usurer,  to  be  sure  1"  replied  the  Em- 
peror, amidst  a paroxysm  of  merriment,  as  the  circle 
of  the  Tuileries  does  not  exclude  bankers,  and  there 
were  tw  ofthe  fraternity  present  at  the  moment, 
who  jolaeftnujllle  liagn,  notwithstanding  the  pointed 
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THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  W.  E.  FORSTER,  M.P. 


WILLIAM  E.  FORSTER,  M.P. 

This  distinguished  English  statesman,  who 
has  peculiar  claims  to  the  respect  of  Americans, 
was  the  son  of  William  Forstek,  a minister 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  was  horn  at  Brad- 
pole,  Dorsetshire,  England,  July  11,  1818.  lie 
was  educated  at  Tottenham,  in  the  school  be- 
longing to  his  society,  and  afterward  settled  at 
Bradford  as  a worsted  manufacturer.  In  April, 
1859,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Par- 
liament at  Leeds;  but  in  February,  1861,  he 
was  returned  for  Bradford,  for  which  borongh 
he  has  continued  to  sit.  In  politics  he  is  what 
is  termed  a “Philosophical  Radical,”  and  by  his 


great  ability  has  won  for  himself  a foremost  po- 
sition in  his  party. 

Mr.  Forster  has  made  his  mark  in  Parlia- 
ment less  by  oratorical  eloquence — for  he  is  not 
what  is  generally  termed  an  eloquent  speaker— 
than  by  his  thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects  with 
which  he  dealt,  and  by  his  power,  so  valuable  in 
debate,  of  being  able  to  convince  waverers,  if 
not  convert  opponents.  A memorable  instance 
of  this  occurred  in  the  important  debate  on  the 
blockade  of  our  Southern  ports  early  in  the  war, 
when  the  English  government,  sore  pressed  by 
the  opposition  argument  that  the  blockade  was 
but  a paper  one,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  dis- 
regarded, was  saved  by  the  timely  rising  of  Mr. 


THE  REV.  FATHER  BECKX,  GENERAL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUITS. 


Forster,  who,  with  hard  facts  admirably  ar- 
ranged and  well  argued,  knocked  the  paper  theo- 
ry to  pieces,  and  saved  the  ministry  from  what 
would  probably  have  led  to  war  between  England 
and  America.  Mr.  Forster  holds  an  honora- 
ble position  in  the  Cabinet — that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
which  he  is  well  fitted  to  occupy  by  training, 
sound  judgment  on  the  matter  of  national  edu- 
cation, and  general  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  working-classes. 


THE  JESUIT  GENERAL. 

As  every  thing  connected  with  the  powerful 
society  of  Jesuits  derives  new  interest  at  pres- 
ent from  their  influence  on  the  great  questions 
now  before  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  we  give 
this  week  the  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Father  Beckx, 
who  has  been  their  General  since  his  election  in 
1853.  The  General  of  this  society  is  second 
only  to  the  Pope  in  ecclesiastical  importance. 


He  is  invested  with  almost  absolute  power,  re- 
strained only  by  the  admonitions  of  a Monitor, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  observe  his  conduct  and  ac- 
tions, and  by  a sort  of  council,  consisting  of  five 
assistants,  appointed  by  the  general  congrega- 
tion, whose  advice  he  is  bound  to  seek  on  all  im- 
portant occasions. 

The  operations  of  this  powerful  society  em- 
brace every  part  of  the  world,  and  are  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  most  intricate  and  ingenious 
machinery  ever  contrived  by  man.  The  society 
is  divided  into  five  classes : 1 st.  Professed  Mem- 
bers ( Pro/essi );  2d,  Spiritual  Coadjutors;  3d, 
Lay  Coadjutors;  4th,  Approved  Pupils;  5tli, 
The  Novices.  The  professed  members  consti- 
tute the  governing  body  of  the  society,  and  take 
upon  themselves  a fourth  vow  to  go  as  mission- 
aries wherever  the  Pope  may  send  them.  The 
spiritual  coadjutors  take  the  three  vows  of  chas- 
tity, poverty,  and  obedience,  but  not  the  fourth. 
The  approved  pupils  are  students  accepted  after 
a novitiate  of  two  years,  and  on  taking  the  three 
vows.  In  this  second  stage  of  his  ecclesiastical 
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training,  the  pupils  sometimes  devote  fifteen  years, 
or  even  more,  to  study  and  teaching.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  they  may  take  the  fourth  vow 
in  regard  to  missions.  They  are  prohibited 
from  accepting  ecclesiastical  honors  unless  by 
direct  command  of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  and 
their  whole  life  must  have  but  one  aim — the  ad  - 
vancement of  the  order  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. The  Jesuit  is  not  allowed  to4  accumu- 
late personal  wealth,  but  is  obliged  to  labor  in- 
cessantly to  increase  the  wealth,  power,  and  in- 
fluence of  the  society.  This  entire  self-abnega- 
tion is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Jesuits  as 
an  order. 

From  his  residence  in  Rome  the  General  di- 
rects the  movements  of  the  society  iu  every  part 
of  the  world,  by  means  oD  m stlitfi  wlil-If  the 


art  of  espionage  is  brought  to  perfection.  Every 
month  or  every  quarter  he  receives  reports  from 
the  heads  of  all  subordinate  departments ; and 
every  third  year  the  catalogues  of  every  province, 
with  detailed  reports  on  the  capacity  and  conduct 
of  every  member,  are  laid  before  him.  Besides 
this,  the  most  active  correspondence  is  maintain- 
ed with  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  officers  of  the  society  with  the  informa- 
tion they  require.  In  the  central  house  at  Rome 
are  kept  voluminous  registers,  in  which  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  all  Jesuits,  of  their  adher- 
ents, and  of  all  the  considerable  persons,  whether 
friends  or  enemies,  with  whom  they  have  any 
connection.  In  these  registers,  we  are  told,  ‘ ‘ are 
reported,  without  alteration,  without  hatredi,  with- 
out passion,  the  facts  relating  to  the  life  of  each 
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individual.  It  is  the  most  gigantic  biographical 
collection  that  has  ever  been  formed.  The  frail- 
ties of  a woman,  the  secret  errors  of  a statesman, 
are  chronicled  in  these  books  with  the  same  cold 
impartiality.  Drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing useful,  these  biographies  are  necessarily  ex- 
act. When  the  Jesuits  wish  to  influence  an  in- 
dividual, they  have  but  to  turn  to  these  volumes 
to  know  immediately  his  life,  his  character,  his 
faults,  his  family,  his  friends,  his  most  secret 
ties.”  By  the  use  of  such  machinery  the  order 
has  attained  its  high  position  and  wide-spread 
influence. 

In  Eugene  Sue’s  powerful  novel,  “The  Wan- 
dering Jew,”  there  is  a remarkable  scene  between 
the  Marquis  D’Aigrigny,  General  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  who  once  had  held  a command  in  the 
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French  army,  and  his  former  mistress.  The 
Marquis  is  lamenting  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  attain  to  the  complete  abnegation  demanded 
by  the  order.  She  replies : 

“No  doubt,  Frederic,  such  renunciations  are  pain- 
ful— but,  in  return,  what  influence ! what  power  f” 

“True,”  said  the  Marquis,  after  a moment’s  silence ; 
“what  would  one  not  sacrilice  to  rule,  in  secret,  over 
the  mighty  of  the  earth  who  seem  to  rule  openly! 
This  journey  to  Rome,  that  I have  just  made,  has  giv- 
en me  a new  idea'  of  our  formidable  power.” 

“ Oh  yes  ! that  power  is  great,  very  great,”  said  the 
Princess ; “ and  the  more  formidable  and  6urc  because 
it  acts  mysteriously  on  the  mind  and  the  conscience." 

“Listen,  Herminia!”  said  the  Marquis:  “I  have 
had  under  my  orders  a magnificent  regiment.  Often 
have  I felt  the  vigorous  and  deep  enjoyment  of  com- 
mand. At  my  voice  my  cavaliers  were  all  in  motion, 
the  trumpets,  fjoufided.-)-  itiy.-o&sers,  glittering  with 
gold  embrbiaeiwueW'W  repeat1  my  orders— ana  when 
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all  those  brave  and  ardent  soldiers,  marked  with  the 
scars  of  battle,  thus  followed  a sign  from  me,  I felt 
myself  proud  and  strong,  holding  in  my  hand,  as  it 
were,  the  courage  that  I could  wield  at  will,  even  as  I 
could  control  my  fiery  war-horse.  Well,  in  spite  of 
our  evil  days,  I now  feel  myself  a thousand  times 
stronger  and  more  powerful,  at  the  head  of  this  black 
and  mute  militia,  which  thinks,  wills,  acts,  obeys,  the 
passive  instruments  of  my  designs.” 

The  man  who  now  wields  this  tremendous 
power  is  a quiet,  refined  Belgian  priest,  about 
seventy-five  years  of  age — a man  of  great  energy, 
shrewdness,  and  practical  wisdom.  He  is  the 
twenty-second  man  who  has  held  the  position  of 
General  since  the  foundation  of  the  order. 


OLD  LOVES. 

Walking  beside  a brook  to-day, 

By  the  plains  of  sunny  June, 

I thought  of  die  girl  who  had  loved  me  once, 
When  life  was  all  in  tune. 

Gazing  into  the  brook,  I saw 
Her  face  as  it  looked  of  old ; 

The  smiling  lips  that  were  rosy  once, 

With  kisses  that  now  are  cold. 

Listening  beside  the  brook,  I heard 
Her  laugh  and  quick  replies ; 

Sparkling  within  its  sheen,  I saw 
The  light  of  her  glorious  eyes. 

Stooping  beside  the  brook,  I said, 

“O  brook,  with  song  and  whirl, 

You  can  bring  me  back  all  my  old  vain  dream, 
But  never  that  darling  girl ! ’’ 


THE  MONSTER  BLAST. 

Ocb  San  Francisco  artist  sends  us  a spirited 
illustration  of  the  monster  blast  by  which  the 
beautiful  harbor  of  that  city  was  recently  deliv- 
ered from  the  obstruction  known  as  “Blossom 
Rock.”  This  was  a mass  of  rather  soft  sand- 
stone, about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long, 
ninety  feet  wide,  with  abrupt  sides  and  a com- 
paratively smooth  surface.  It  lay  near  the  chan- 
nel, and  a large  number  of  vessels  have  been 
wrecked  on  it,  notwithstanding  its  exact  location 
was  known  and  marked  with  a buoy.  At  inter- 
vals during  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years  efforts 
have  been  made  by  government  engineers  to 
either  remove  the  rock  or  reduce  its  size,  so  as 
to  allow  ships  to  pass  over  it ; but  every  attempt 
ended  in  failure. 

About  a year  ago  Colonel  A.  W.  Yon  Schmidt 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  removal  of  this 
dangerous  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the 
harbor.  A coffer-dam  was  ingeniously  con- 
structed on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  within 
this  shelter  a shaft  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
twelve  feet,  and  from  the  bottom  tunnels  were 
run  in  every  direction.  The  loose  rock,  as  it 
was  cut  out,  was  hoisted  up  and,  by  means  of 
an  immense  crane,  swung  off'  into  deep  water. 
The  excavation,  when  completed,  resembled  an 
immense  bake-oven.  Its  dimensions  were  as  fol- 
lows : Extreme  length,  1 32  feet ; width,  (JO  feet ; 
height  at  the  shaft,  12  feet;  the  lowest  point,  3 
feet ; the  thickness  of  the  crust  or  shell,  about  10 
feet  6 inches,  as  near  as  could  be  estimated. 

Into  this  chamber  twenty-three  tons  of  Cali- 
fornia blasting  powder  were  packed  in  barrels, 
and  connected  by  wires  with  a battery  placed  on 
a scow  one  thousand  yards  distant  from  the  rock. 
Saturday,  the  23d  of  April,  was  fixed  as  the  day 
for  the  blast ; and  for  days  previous  it  was  the 
sole  theme  of  conversation  in  San  Francisco. 
All  manner  of  conjectures  were  indulged  in. 
Some  people  thought  it  would  shake  the  city 
like  an  earthquake ; others  that  every  vessel  in 
the  bay  would  suffer  more  or  less  damage,  and 
that  not  a fish  within  a radius  of  five  miles  would 
be  alive  after  the  explosion.  When  the  day  ar- 
rived every  wharf  whence  the  rock  could  be  seen 
was  covered  with  spectators.  The  surface  of  the 
bay  was  dotted  with  steamers  and  boats  of  every 
description.  Every  roof  commanding  a view  of 
the  harbor  was,  crowded.  Probably  fifty  thou- 
sand people  were  gathered  to  witness. 

Precisely  at  two  o’clock  the  blast  was  ignited, 
and  a magnificent  spectacle  rewarded  the  pa- 
tience of  the  watchers.  A single  jet  of  water, 
probably  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  was  thrown 
into  tuS  oir  to  the  height  of  nearly  300  feet, 
while  an  immense  mass,  fully  150  feet  in  length, 
at  first  white  with  foam,  and  then  cream-colored 
as  the  spray  died  out,  showing  the  water  discol- 
ored with  the  mud  and  rock,  was  lifted  to  an 
elevation  perhaps  a hundred  feet  less.  High 
above  the  water  could  be  .discovered,  flying 
through  the  air,  pieces  of  timber  and  rock,  some 
of  which  were  thrown  a distance  of  a thousand 
yards.  A few  seconds  later  a second  explosion 
took  place,  and  then  the  agitated  waters  settled 
quietly  over  the  spot,  and  the  grand  spectacle  was 
ended.  • 


DEAD  CALM. 

Calms  are  quite  as  natural  as  storms  in  the 
ocean,  though  far  less  frequent.  The  varying 
heat  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  the  main  cause 
of  both  of  them.  Trade-winds,  monsoons,  si- 
mooms, siroccos — all  depend  on  the  fact  that  one 
locality  is  warmer  than  another,  and  that  air 
rushes  in  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer  regions. 
The  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  determines  the 
direction  of  some  of  these  winds,  but  the  winds 
themselves  owe  their  origin  to  the  cause  just 
named.  There  are  two  kinds  of  calms — those 
which  depend  permanently  on  the  latitude,  and 
those  which  result  from  temporary  peculiarities 
in  winds  counteractive  of  each  other.  The  for- 
mer are  far  the  more  important  of  the  two. 
There  is  a region  of  calms  near  the  equator. 
When  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere  (our 
summer),  this  region  extends  as  far  north  as  15° 
north  latitude,  with  a southeast  trade-wind  be- 
tween it  andr-the  equator-  hut  when  the  sun  is 
in  the  soutHaWi^MiUspiSr^O^ur  winter),  the 


I calms  extend  nearly  from  the  equator  to  the  lat- 
itude of  England.  Only  a small  portion  of  this 
wide-spreading  region  is,  however,  calm  at  any 
one  time,  a belt  varying  from  two  to  ten  degrees 
of  latitude  in  width.  This  belt  is  always  north 
of  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic,  a fact  supposed  to 
be  due,  in  some  degree,  to  the  relative  conform- 
ation of  Africa  and  America. 

It  is  often  a terrible  time  while  a ship  is  pass- 
ing through  these  calm  s.  If  the  vessel  be  a steam- 
er, she  can  forge  along  by  paddle  or  screw,  wheth- 
er there  be  any  wind  or  not ; but  if  an  ordinary 
sailing  ship,  she  remains  like  a log  on  the  wa- 
ter— her  sails  almost  utterly  useless.  The  tem- 
perature in  those  latitudes  is  usually  very  high  ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  mariners  are  exposed  to  a 
fierce  heat  which  there  is  no  escaping.  The  old 
navigators,  before  the  days  of  steam,  suffered 
more  from  the  calms  than  the  go-ahead  seamen 
of  the  present  day,  and  their  narratives  contain 
frequent  allusions  to  these  matters.  Adamson, 
who  coasted  along  the  west  side  of  Africa  about 
a hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  says : “At  the 
time  when  we  were  within  two  hundred  leagues 
of  the  coast,  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  de- 
grees of  latitude,  a calm  came  on  which  lasted 
almost  fifteen  days,  with  suffocating  heats;  it 
was  so  still  that  the  ship  did  not  seem  to  change 
situation.  There  is  nothing  more  tiresome  than 
to  be  in  a vessel  becalmed,  and  nothing  more 
dreadful  than  to  be  far  out  at  sea  when  pro- 
visions begin  to  run  short.” 

But  the  extraordinary  part  of  this  phenomenon 
is  the  danger  which  ships  sometimes  incur  of 
slowly  grinding  and  crushing  each  other.  It  is 
about  the  very  last  thing  we  should  expec  t in  ves- 
sels lying  motionless  on  the  water.  Some  kind 
of  attraction  seems  to  arise,  the  nature  of  which 
has  not  been  fully  ascertained.  Captain  Basil 
Hall  states  that  many  such  instances  as  the  fol- 
lowing are  known  to  have  occurred.  An  anx- 
ious alarm  springs  up  among  the  crews  when 
they  perceive  two  ships  slowly  drifting  toward 
each  other.  The  motion,  slow  and  gentle  as  it 
may  appear  to  the  eye,  becomes  irresistible  in  its 
force.  As  the  chances  are  against  the  two  ves- 
sels moving  exactly  in  the  same  direction  at  the 
same  moment,  they  must  speedily  grind  or  tear 
each  other  to  pieces.  Supposing  them  to  come 
in  contact  side  by  side,  the  first  collision  would 
probably  tear  away  the  fore  and  main  chains  of 
both  ships  by  interlacing  the  lower  yards ; and 
entangling  the  spars  of  one  ship  with  the  shrouds 
and  back-stays  of  the  other,  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood bring  down  the  masts  of  both  ships — not 
piecemeal,  but  in  one  furious  crash.  “Beneath 
the  ruins  of  the  spars,  the  coils  of  rigging,  and 
the  enormous  folds  of  canvas,  might  be  crushed 
many  of  the  best  hands,  who,  from  being  always 
the  foremost  to  spring  forward  in  such  seasons  of 
danger,  are  surest  to  be  sacrificed.  After  the  first 
catastrophe,  the  ships  would  probably  drift  away 
from  one  another  for  a little  while,  only  to  tum- 
ble together  again  and  again,  till  they  had  ground 
one  another  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  one  or  both 
of  them  would  fill  and  go  down.  In  such  en- 
counters it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  mischief, 
and  oak  and  iron  break  and  crumble  to  pieces 
like  sealing-wax  or  pie-crust.  ” 

Of  course  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  such  ter- 
rible disasters  are  always,  or  even  generally,  the 
result  of  being  becalmed.  Only  under  special 
circumstances  is  such  the  case.  More  usually, 
the  mariners  are  able  to  detect  the  approach  of 
this  very  wnfratemal  hug  in  time  to  prevent  it. 
They  hoist  out  the  boats  in  readiness,  and  tow 
the  two  ships  to  a safe  distance  apart,  or,  which 
is  generally  sufficient,  turn  the  heads  in  directly 
opposite  positions ; seeing  that  every  ship,  by  its 
very  build,  has  naturally  a tendency  to  move 
ahead  rather  than  astern.  When  there  is  not  a 
breath  of  wind  to  act  upon  the  sails  there  may 
still  be  a slight  current  in  the  water  beneath ; 
and  the  sailors  have  a method  of  ascertaining  in 
which  direction  this  current  tends.  They  row  a 
boat  out  to  a little  distance  from  the  ship,  and 
throw  overboard  aplummet,  weighing  forty  pounds 
or  so,  attached  to  a line ; this  they  lower  to  a 
depth  of  two  hundred  fathoms,  where  it  acts  (so 
nearly  still  is  the  sea)  as  a kind  of  anchor  to  keep 
the  boat  in  its  place.  The  boat  turns  its  head  in 
the  direction  of  whatever  current  there  may  be, 
as  it  would  do  if  anchored. 

Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  calm  latitudes 
are  often  absolutely  calm,  else  steamers  between 
English  ports  and  India  would  espy  those  fleets 
of  helpless  sail  almost  every  time  of  steaming  up 
and  down  the  Atlantic.  Light  breezes  some- 
times blow  in  the  Region  of  Calms,  usually  from 
some  point  between  south  and  west ; and  besides 
this,  the  calm  is  commonly  interrupted  every  day 
by  a wind  which  lasts  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twen- 
ty minutes.  Soon  after  noon  a black  and  well- 
defined  cloud  formsnear  the  east,  and  is  followed 
by  a sharp  gust  of  wind  for  a few  minutes,  ac- 
companied by  a few  drops  of  rain.  All  this  soon 
cleare  oft',  and  the  calm  resumes  its  monotonous 
reign.  The  navigator  makes  use  of  every  such 
puff'  of  wind  as  a godsend,  helping  him  by  some 
short  distance  across  the  Region  of  Calms. 


BEWARE  OF  LEAD  POISONS 

In  the  form  of  liquid  washes  for  the  complexion 
or  mineral  cosmetics  that  ruin  and  shorten  life. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  removing  impurity  from 
the  complexion,  and  that  is  by  removing  it  from 
the  blood.  This  desideratum  is  achieved  by 
taking  Stafford’s  Iron  and  Sulphur  Fow- 
ders,  one  element  of  which  infuses  new  life  into 
the  torpid  circulation,  while  the  other  separates 
from  the  blood  the  infectious  principle  which 
causes  external  eruptions  and  discolorations,  and 
sends  them  to  the  surface  with  the  perspiration, 
whence  they  are  ejected  through  the  sieve -like 
structure  of  the  epidermis. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  1 Package,  12  Pow- 
ders, $1  ; 3 Packages,  $2  50.  Mailed  free. 
Money  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall  & Ruckel,  218 
Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


INTERESTING  TO  LADIES. 

“I  am  totally  blind,  and  have  been  from  child- 
hood. Some  time  since  I concluded  to  purchase 
a sewing  machine.  In  making  my  selection,  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  procure  the  simplest,  as 
well  as  the  lightest-running  and  the  easiest-man- 
aged  machine.  After  testing  the  various  ma- 
chines, I was  fully  convinced  that  the  Grover 
& Baker  had  all  these  required  qualities  com- 
bined. I purchased  one,  and  in  a very  short 
time  could  hem,  fell,  tuck,  and  do  all  kinds  of 
sewing  with  the  greatest  ease.  One  of  the  many 
great  advantages  I find  that  the  Grover  & Ba- 
ker has  over  all  other  machines  is  that  you  can 
sew  from  the  finest  to  the  coarsest  fabric  without 
change  of  tension.  I cheerfully  recommend  it 
to  all  who  desire  a first-class  machine.” — Mrs. 
Rachel  Wood,  803  South  Ninth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia.   
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If  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  Hesekiel.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.  A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Dlustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  00.  _ 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  Rev.  JOHN  SCUDDER,  M.D., 
Thirty-six  Years  Missionary  in  India.  By  Rev.  J. 
B.  Watebbury,  D.D.  With  Portrait  of  Dr.  Scudder. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

BAFFLED ; or,  Michael  Brand’s  Wrong.  A Novel. 
By  Julia  Goddard,  Author  of  “Joyce  Dormer’s 
Story,"  “ The  Search  for  the  Gral,”  &c.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents.  _ 

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  An  Old  Boy. 
New  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ar- 
thur Hughes  and  Sidney  Prior  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  centa 


Look  at  the  Ruins!  Aye,  look  at  the  ruins  of 
what  once  were  magnificent  sets  of  teeth,  to  be  seen 
every  where  in  society.  Look  at  them,  and  ask  your- 
self if  it  is  not  marvelous  that  such  destruction  is  per- 
mitted, when,  by  simply  using  Sozodont,  any  teeth , 
however  fragile,  may  be  preserved  from  decay  or  blem- 
ish as  long  as  life  lasts  ?— [Own.] 


SELF-HELP;  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Con- 
duct, and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Life  of  the  Stephensons,”  “History 
of  the  Huguenots,"  &c.  A Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of  the 
Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
16mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grabs,  Pimply 
Eruptions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face, 
use  Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Depot, 
49  Bond  Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  “Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.”  The  only 
reliable  and  harmless  remedy  known  to  science.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold 
by  Druggists  every  where. 


THIRTY  YEARS  is  certainly  a long  enough  time  to 
prove  the  efllcacy  of  any  medicine,  and  that  the  PAIN 
KILLER  is  deserving  of  all  its  proprietors  claim  for  it 
is  amply  proved  by  the  unparalleled  popularity  it  has 
attained.  It  is  a SURE  and  EFFECTIVE  remedy.  It 
is  sold  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  and  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular  every  year.  Its  healing 
properties  have  been  rally  tested  all  over  the  world, 
and  it  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  prized. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


The  Wear  and  Tear  of 
Business  Life. 


The  cares  and  labors  of  business  life  are  apt  to  tell 
severely  upon  the  health  and  constitution  of  the  ar- 
dent, energetic  business  man,  and  when  the  need  of 
some  sustaining  agent  is  felt,  stimdlants  that  cause 
only  a temporary  exhilaration,  and  leave  the  system 
in  a state  of  partial  collapse  when  their  first  effect  has 
passed  off,  are  too  often  resorted  to.  As  certainly  as 
fire  leaves  behind  it  a residinm  of  ashes,  the  use  of  the 
adulterated  liquors  of  commerce  produces  premature 
exhaustion  and  decay.  Touch  them  not.  Tone  aud 
regulate  the  overtaxed  vital  machinery  with 

HOSTETTER’S 

STOMACH  BITTERS. 

In  that  wholesome  elixir  the  alcoholic  element,  which 
is  the  purest  derivable  from  any  source,  is  tempered 
by  the  choicest  tonic,  aperient,  anti-bilious,  and  anti- 
febrile vegetable  extracts  and  juices.  To  strengthen, 
recruit,  solace,  and  purify  the  system  is  the  mission  of 
the  great  vegetable  specific.  When  the  stomach  is  in 
a healthy  state,  the  bile  flows  regularly,  the  bowels 
perform  their  office  properly,  and  the  telegraphic  fibres 
of  the  nervous  system  are  in  perfect  working  order ; 
an  enormous  amount  of  labor  can  be  borne  without 
risk  or  inconvenience,  and  the  direct  effect  of  the 
Bitters  is  to  promote  this  vigorous  condition  of  the 
functions  upon  which  the  nourishment  of  the  body 
and  its  power  of  endurance  mainly  depend.  The  great 
tonic  and  alterative  is,  therefore,  emphatically  recom- 
mended,for  its  remarkable  strengthening  properties, to 
all  upon  whom  the  responsibilities  of  life  press  heavily, 
and  who  feel  like  fainting  under  the  burden.  A lively 
appetite,  a splendid  digestion,  elastic  spirits,  and  a 
marvelous  ability  to  withstand  fatigue  are  among 
the  blessings  justly  ascribed  to  the  renovating  opera- 
tion of  this  palatable  and  powerful  cordial ; and  as  a 
spring  and  summer  alterative,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
materia  medica  that  can  be  compared  with  it. 


Pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
ventions since  the  Electric  Telegraph.  Kerosene 
Lamps  of  all  kinds  may  be  instantaneously  lighted 
without  the  application  of  Fire  or  removing  the  glass 
chimney,  and  perfect  safety  guaranteed.  Price  or  au- 
tomatic tops  to  fit  all  Lamps  now  in  use,  $1  25  each, 
or  six  for  $6  00,  sent  on  receipt  of  the  amount.  If  for 
old  Lamps,  state  width  of  wicks  now  iu  use.  Dis- 
counts to  the  trade. 


Automatic  Lamp  Works, 

232  PEARL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

A limited  number  of  State  and  County  rights  for 
sale.  As  the  Self-Lighting  Burner  will  certainly  su- 
persede all  others  in  use,  a competence  may  be  real- 
ized in  every  populous  locality.  Agents  wanted. 


EMPLOYMENT.— Light,  Pleasant,  and  Profit- 
able. A sure  way  to  make  money,  selling  popu- 
lar books.  Enclose  stamp  for  terms. 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DEBENHAM’S  VOW.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “Barbara’s  History,”  “Half  a 
Million  of  Money,"  “Miss  Carew,”  &c.,  <fcc.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Paper,  76  cents. 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  In  Three  Vols.  Vol.  III.  just 
ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  60  per  vol. 

A BRAVE  LADY.  By  the  Author  of  “ John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper, 
$100;  Cloth,  $150.  _ 


CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL, 
and  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE.  By  Rev. 
John  M’Clintook,  D.D.,  and  James  Strong.  S.T.D. 
With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  about  Six  Volumes,  Royal  8vo,  of  about 
One  Thousand  Pages  each.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III., 
comprising  the  Letters  A to  G,  are  now  ready.  The 
remaining  Volumes  are  in  progress.  Price,  per  Vol- 
ume, Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00 ; Half  Morocco, 


SKETCHES  OP  CREATION:  a Popular  View  of 
some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  the  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  To- 
gether with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Sci- 
ence respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  and  the 
Ultimate  Destiny  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winohell,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, Zoology,  aud  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD,  and  Other  Stories.  By  the 
Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c.,  &c. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  _ 

THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON ; or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Okton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  VISIT 
TO  THE  EAST.  Journal  of  a Visit  to  Egypt,  Con- 
stantinople, the  Crimea,  Greece,  &c.,  in  the  Suite  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  By  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  William  Grey.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

GARIBALDI’S  NOVEL.  *The  Rule  of  the  Monk  ; or, 
Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  General  Gab- 
ibaldi.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition,  containing  several  Poems  not  hitherto 
included  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  writings, 
and  with  the  Idyls  of  the  King  arranged  in  the  or- 
der indicated  by  the  Author.  35th  Thousand.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  OF 
FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  aud 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1809.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetbidge. 
Revised  Edition:  Eighth  Year.  Large  12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 


HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK, 


HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembboke  Fetridge.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  bv 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


ALUMINIUM-GOLD  HUNTING-CASE 

Watches  received  a Gold  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  exact  resemblance  to  18-carat  gold  watch- 
es. The  Aluminium  Gold  is  different  from  any  compo- 
sition offered  heretofore  to  the  public.  The  move- 
ments are  all  full  jeweled  and  fully  warranted  for  time. 
The  cases  guaranteed  to  retain  the  exact  appearance 
of  18-carat  gold  until  worn  out.  Ladies’  and  Gentle- 
men’s Patent  Levers,  $15  and  $20 ; extra  fine  finish, 
$26.  Chains  of  the  most  approved  styles,  from  $3  to 
$10  each.  Expressed  every  where.  Customers  allow- 
ed to  exqpiine  what  they  order  on  paying  the  express 
charges  only  to  the  express  agent  Clubs  of  6 obtain  an 
extra  watch  free.  HENRY  GUY  & CO.,  Sole  Agents 
for  the  United  States,  No.  78  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


MODEL,  HOUSES !— Are  you  going  to  build? 

Descriptive  circulars  of  Plans,  Views,  <fcc.,  sent 
free.  Address  Geo.  J.  Colby,  Architect, Waterbury,Vt. 


WD.  WILSON  & CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y..  fnr-  J-.YPU  IIT  BOOK.— Agents  sell  100  per  week.  Price 
, nish  Printing  Iuk  for  Harper's  Weekly  and.  Bazar.  iLUNJ^I  If  Ijotl  §43xjpss  L.  STEBBIN8,  Hartford,  Ct. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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REMOVAL. 

S.  W.  GEER  Y Ac  CO.  will  remove  to  southeast 
coi  ner  of  34th  Street  and  Broadway,  1st  of  May- 
Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Healers  in  Teas, 
Wines,  Cigars,  and 

CHOICE  FAMILY  GROCERIES, 

Formerly  L <fc  W.  Geery,  No.  719  Broadway, 

Established  in  1804.  N 5Ww-or*c’  v. 

The  selection  of  Choice  Teas  and  Old  Wines  has 
been  the  special  business  of  this  house  for  years. 

Constantly  on  hand,  a full  assortment  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  the  Grocery  Trade.  Catalogues  sent 
by  mail.  Orders  will  be  called  for  (in  the  cfty)  every 
morning,  if  desired. 

Goods  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


THE  NOVELTY  JOR 
PKINTING-PKESS  is 

the  best  and  cheapest  press 
ever  made  with  which  to  DO 
YOI  R OWN  PRINT- 
ING, and  is  second  to  none 
for  theuse  of  General  J ob 
Printers.  Incomparably 
the  best  present  that  could 
be  made  to  a boy  or  girl. 
Price  of  Presses,  $15, 
$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testi- 
monials and  specimens  of  type  and  printing,  to 
RENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  351  Federal 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  C.  C.  THURSTON,  16  Col- 
lege Place,  New  York ; KELLY,  HOWELL,  & LUD- 
WIG, 917  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; A.  C.  KEL- 
LOGG, 68  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111.  “The 
press  gives  entire  satisfaction." — J.  A.  Walker,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  “Equal  to  any  other  press  in  its  ability  to 
do  good  work.” — American  Union,  Macon,  Ga.  “Has 
supplied  that  long-felt  want— a simple,  strong,  well- 
finished,  and  low-priced  press.”— Joan  Cussons,  Glen 
Allen,  Va.  “It  does  all  that  it  is  promised  to  do.” — 
Enterprise,  McMinnville,  Tentu 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


SA  POLIO 


CLEANS, 

POLISHES, 


CHEAPER  & BETTER 
THAN  SOAP. 

Depot,  211  Washington  Street,  New  York, 

OOSEY’S  FIFTY-CENT  OPERAS  for 

the  piano-forte,  solo,  complete,  with  overture,  &c., 
49  to  SO  pages,  fifty  cents  each Der  Freischutz,  Figa- 
ro, William  Tell,  Grand  Duchess,  Norma,  Crown  Dia- 
monds, Masanielo,  Domino  Noir,  Fidelio,  Sonnambula, 
Don  Pasquale,  Lucrezia,  Martha,  Zampa,  Robert  le  Di- 
able,  Don  Juan,  Barber  of  Seville,  Crispino,  Ballo  in 
Maschera,  Trovatore,  Traviata,  &c.  To  be  had  of  all 
music  and  book  sellers.  Catalogues  free. 

BOOSEY  & CO.,  No.  4 Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
Removed  from  644  Broadway. 


HARTSHORN’S 

PATENT 

Shade  Rollers. 

NO  CORDS  OR  RALANCES  USED. 

FOR  WINDOWS,  AWNINGS,  CARRIAGES,  ETC. 

For  sale  by  all  upholsterers.  The  trade  are  invited 
to  send  for  models  and  price-lists.  Orders  filled  only 
through  the  trade. 

STEWART  HARTSHORN, 

Manufacturer,  62  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


OX  an^^^^==^SHEEP  f 

SOUPS  AND  BEEF  TEA  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Strengthening  Nourishment ! Economy  in  House- 
keeping ! 1 LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF 
MEAT,  the  same  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at 
Paris,  Havre,  and  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  other  Gov- 


tenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILIIAU’S  SONS,  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broad- 
way, New  York.  For  saje  every  where. 

$6.  WATCHES.  $8. 

OUR  SPECIALTY.  — Silveride  Watches,  in  hunting 
cases,  elegantly  engraved,  that  will  always  resemble 
silver,  “of  which  they  are  the  best  imitation  ever  pro- 
duced." With  fine  full-jeweled  movements,  accurate 
time-keepers,  and  are  warranted  in  every  respect. 
Our  Gold  Composite  Watches,  a perfect  fac-simile  of  18- 
carat  gold,  in  hunting  cases,  richly  embellished,  and 
warranted  to  always  retain  their  present  color,  for  $8, 
ali  sizes.  Send  for  our  price-list  and  descriptive  cat- 
alogue. Persons  at  a distance  desiring  to  save  ex- 

Jircss  charges  can  have  their  Watches  forwarded  safe- 
y by  mail  by  remitting  40  cents  additional  to  prepay 
postage.— LOCKWOOD  & ROGERS,  Importers  and 
Dealers  in  Watches,  No.  197  Broadway,  New  York. 


Manufacturers,  ( 

Curtain  Store  at  447  Broadway,  near  Howard  St. 

DRAWING^  INSTRUMENTS, 

Such  as  Dividers,  Pens,  Bow  Pens,  Protractors,  and 
Scales,  at  very  reduced  prices.  Also,  Transits,  Com- 
passes^ Microscopes,  Spy-Glasses,  Steel  Tape  Meas- 

A priced  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  Ten  cents. 

W.  Y.  MoALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


' JAPANESE 


, Pi  L.E  - 


Removes  Corns  without  pain.  26  c _ 
and  Shoe  Stores.  E.  H.  BERTRAM,  34  Pine  Stj  i 


A GENTS  WANTED-SAMPLES  FREE.-$30  TO 
-tx  $60  per  week  guaranteed  to  either  sex.  Goods  new, 
and  as  staple  as  flour.  Send  6c.  for  return  postage. 

D.  S.  LININGTON,  88  South  Halsted  St,  Chicago. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING 
WATCHES,  “Collins  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).- 
l’bese  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  rep- 
utation for  time  and  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is 
so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recommendations. 
Prices:  -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  ap- 
pearance and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those 
of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  $200  gold  ones.  We 
are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch, 
full-jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 
gold  watch.  For  these  magnificent  watches  we  charge 
only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  special 
certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’ 
and  ladies’ sizes.  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also, 
all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  one-tenth  the 
price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we 
have  seen. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably 
given  satisfaction.— JV.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  A c CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 

EVERY 

MERCHANT 

MANUFACTURER 

can  he  his  own 
STENCIL  CUTTER, 

and  save  three  quarters  of  the 
present  cost  of  hi 


REMEDY  FOR  PIMPLES. 

To  all  who  desire  it  the  undersigned  will  mail  (free), 
on  receipt  of  6c.  stamp,  the  recipe  and  full  directions 
for  preparing  and  using  a Genuine  Vegetable  Balm  that 
will  immediately  remove  Pimples,  Freckles,  Blotches, 
Tan,  Black-  Worms,  and  all  eruptions  aud  impurities  of 
the  skin,  leaving  the  same  clear,  with  a healthy  glow. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  producing  a 
growth  of  hair  on  a bald  head  or  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  by  return  mail,  by  ad- 
dressing F.  W.  TRUER,  Chemist, 

113  Broadway,  New  York. 


JOHN  FOGGAN,  79  Nassau  St.,  N.Y.,Import- 
V er  and  Manufacturer  of  the  Genuine  Improved  Oro- 
ide-Gold Hunting-Case  Watches.  Wholesale  and  Re- 
tail. Send  for  descriptive  c|«jular|yith  enclotjjd  stamp. 


A GREAT  OFFER, 

HORACE  WATERS,  No.  481  Broadway,  N.  Y., 


this)  month,  or  win  uurc  Hum  510  to 
until  paid ; the  same  to  let,  and  rent  money  applied 
if  purchased.  Chickering  Piauos  are  included  in  the 
above  offer. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 
Oath.  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expenge.  Circulars  contaiuiug 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  ceuts. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


ORIENTAL  MOTH  POWDER 

Preserves  Carpets  and  all  woolen  goods  from  moths 
or  other  insects.  Can  also  be  used  as  a sachet  per- 
fume. Sample  package  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  50 
cts.  C.  B.  WOODWORTH  & SON,  Rochester,  N Y. 


FOR  FAMILY  USE — simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
ple stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


I'u'  _’l 
G.  if. 


per  Month  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted 
in  every  County  in  the  U.  S.,  to  sell  Buck’s 
jar  Alarm.  Price  $5.  Sells  on  sight.  Address 
BECKER  & CO.,  482  North  3d  St.,  Philad’a,  Pa. 


GREAT  CHANCE  FOR  AGENTS! 

1 $75  to  $200  a month.  We  want  to  employ  a good 
\ agent  in  every  County  in  the  U.  S.,  on  commis- 
| sion  or  salary,  to  introduce  our  World-Renowned 
I Patent  White-Wire  Clothes  IAnes ; will  last  100 
I years.  If  you  want  profitable  and  pleasant  em- 
1 ployment,  address  Hudson  River  Wire  Co.,  75 
| William  St,  N.  Y.,  or  16  Dearborn  St,  Chicago. 


lis  Stencils, 

by  the  use  of 
NXTfiXCVYLlT’S 

STENCIL  DIES. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

L.  S.  METCALF,  Manufactu- 
rer of  Stencil  Tools  and  Stock, 

101  Union  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

We  wish  an  Agent  in  every  town  to  sell  a new  hook 
wanted  in  every  family,  and  recommended  by  the 
leading  papers  of  the  country.  One  Agent  lately  re- 
ports 34  orders  in  a day.  One  lady  says : “I  have  sold 
100  copies  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  attended  to  my 
own  house  work.”  We  received  an  order  this  week 
from  a Lady  Agent  for  775  copies.  There  is  money  in 
this  book.  Send  for  private  circular. 

W.  J.  HOLLAND  & CO., 

Springfield,  Mass.  Chicago,  I1L 


(f|QO  PRIZE  to  every  $3  Subscriber!  Samples 
free.  WESTERN  WORLD,  New  York. 


BIG 


PROFITS  to  Agents  on  a new  Illustra- 
ted Book.  Send  stamp  for  circulars. 

J.  B.  BURR  & CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


XT  PANTED  — Agents  to  sell  a thoroughly  good  do- 
VV  mestic  article,  wanted  in  every  family.  No  com- 
petition. Exclusive  territory  given.  Business  very 
pleasant.  Agents  have  sold  3 doz.,  netting  $30  profit 
per  day.  One  sold  350  in  a small  town,  another  1000  in 

5 towns,  another  31  in  calling  on  33  families.  Cost  of 
outfit,  $3.  No  danger  of  imposition.  Best  of  references 
given.  Send  for  circular,  to  102  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  LITTLEFIELD  & DAME. 

DIABETIC  FLOUR. 

Prepared  Flour  of  Bran,  for  making 
Biscuit  for  the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic. 

JOHN  YV.  SHLUDLV,  Pharmacist, 

363  Bowery,  Corner  4th  St.,  New  York. 

MITCHELL’S  COMBINATION  HER- 
1V1  OSUNU  COOKING  STOVE.-Onlv  One 

Cent  to  cook  yonr  breakfast.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular.  State  and  county  rights  for  sale. 

R.  B.  MITCHELL,  Chicago,  HI. 

UT\TI?r  AD  -HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 

V llYXilliin.)  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 

10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 

F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

G>  Q £ A per  Month  guaranteed.  Sure  pay. 
cplUll  10  tb£t)U  Wages  paid  weekly  to  Agents 
every  where,  selling  our  Patent  Silver-Mould  White-  Wire 
Clothes  Lines.  Business  permanent.  For  full  partic- 
ulars, address  Gibabd  Wire  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

gkfl  E A DAY!  40  new  articles  for  Agents. 

Samples  sent  free.  H.B.  SHAW,  Alfred.  Me. 

Y17  ATCH  free  and  $30  a day  sure,  and  no  hum- 
V V bug.  Address  LATTA  & CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

d!>£»n  A WEEK  paid  agents  in  anew  business. 
JfrOU  Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 

QTEEL  SHIRT  COLLAR,  superbly  enameled  white 
O (English),  50c. ; American,  Snoto  White,  $1.  Mailed 
on  receipt  of  price.  HENRY  GUY,  78  Nassau  St. 

AA  e a Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check 

V Dies.  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and 
Samples,  free.  Address  S.  M.  Spencer,  Brattleboro,Vt. 

(h  on  A DAY ! Business  new.  For  circulars  and  sam- 
l\J  pies,  address  J.C.RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford.Me. 

iff  innesota  in  1870.  State,  Counties,  Towns.  300  pp. 
Ill  $1 25  by  mail ; map,  50c.  J.  W.  McClung,  St.  Paul. 

Bsrm  Decalcomanie,  or  Transfer  Pictures.  Send  for 
am  Catalogue.  W.  Atkinson  <k  Oo.,1270Br’dw’y,N.Y. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  in  Press : 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE. 

By  CHARLES  READE, 

Author  of  “ Hard  Cash,”  “ Griffith  Gaunt,”  “ Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,” 
“White  Lies,”  &c.,  &c. 

From  the  Author's  Early  Sheets, 

For  Simultaneous  Publication, 

By  Arrangement  with  Messrs.  SHELDON  Sc  CO. 

ELEGANTLY  PRINTED  ON  SUPERFINE  PAPER. 


HARPER'S  OCTAVO  EDITION  of  “ Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.”  With 
all  the  Illustrations,  including  the  characteristic  Vignettes  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  American  edition.  Paper,  75  cents  j bound  in  Cloth,  $1  25. 

HARPER'S  DUODECIMO  EDITION  of  “ Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.” 
Uniform  with  the  Boston  Household  Edition  of  Charles  Reade’s  Novels,  and 
bound  in  Green-Morocco  Englisn  Cloth,  to  match  that  edition.  Price  One  Dollar. 


HIBPER’S  PIMODICIIS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest  The  best  artists  in  tne  country  are 


„ , Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  iu  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  iu  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 


publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 


ries,  Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journa. 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  the  readers 
of  the  Bazar  with  cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beau’iful 
single  Costumes  which  we  give  from  time  to  time  out- 
side our  Supplement,  and  which  are  prepared  by  the 
best  Parisian  dressmakers,  in  conjunction  with  good 
artists,  with  a view  to  making  fashions  truly  artistic. 
These  patterns,  so  carefully  adjusted  that  they  can  be 
used  by  the  most  inexperienced,  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  the  receipt  of  Twenty-five  Cents  for  the 
entire  costume.  Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual 
discount. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  "The 
Cryptogram,”  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,"  “ The  Dodge  Club,51 
&c.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


but  in  the  English  language.— The  Press,  F 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  May  Number  completes  the  Fortieth  Vol.  of  Har- 
per’s Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
that  of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  A mer- 
ica— has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  aud  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers;  to 
its — i-  *n— .-j  'm ’ --J  ” — >~ 


the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upou 
current  topics;  ana  to  the  variety  and  interest  bt  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 


Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper's  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harter's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Magazine,  IIarpeb’s  Weekly,  and  Harpke'b 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  ceuts  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  ceuts  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  ceuts  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  aud  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  otdiscontinuance. 

Iu  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Termb  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Jfawztne.-Whole  Page,  $250  ; Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion;  or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.—  Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— HI  00  per  Line;  Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line — each  insertion. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Address  HARPER|  ^ BROTHERS,  New  York. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


DOOLEY’S 
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FOR  SALE,  at  $3  per  acre  and  upward  for  cash,  or  on  credit  by  the  Iowa  Railroad  Land  Co. 

Railroads  already  built  through  the  Lands,  and  on  all  sides  of  them.  Great  inducements  to  settlers. 
Send  for  our  free  Pamphlet.  It  gives  prices,  terms,  location ; tells  who  should  come  West,  what  they  should 
bring,  what  it  will  cost ; gives  plans  and  elevations  of  18  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses,  which  the 
Company  furnish  at  from  $260  to  $4000,  ready  to  set  up.  Maps  sent  if  desired.  Address 

W.  W.  WALKER,  Vice-President, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


«T  -HJ  WELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York, 

OFFEB  FOE  SALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


686  BROADWAY,  near  Great  Jones  St., 
SUCCESSORS  TO  E.  V.  HAUGHWOUT  & CO., 
are  closing  out 

$200,000  of  the  Stock  of  the  late 

Firm, 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES, 

and  are  opening 

120  Packages  of  NEW  AND  ELEGANT  FRENCH 
CHINA  DINNER,  TEA,  AND  DESSERT  SETS, 
CLOCKS,  BRONZES,  VASES,  AND  MANTEL  SETS, 
IMPORTED  CHANDELIERS  AND  GAS  FIX- 
TURES, FINE  GLASS,  SILVER-PLATED  WARE, 
AND  CUTLERY. 

Superior  to  and  Cheaper  than  any 
goods  in  the  market. 


Armory  of  the  2 2d  Regiment. 


Wood  Brothers 


have  removed  their  entire  stock  of  fine 


Ta/.VVV  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  reached  by  Ex- 
press (where  they  have  no  Agent),  free  of  charge, 
on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


Pleasure  Carr 


embracing  every  variety  for  City,  Park,  and 
Road  driving,  to  the  Armory  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Regiment, 

14TH  St.,  betw’n  6th  AND  7TH  Avs. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these 
Carriages  are  fresh  stock,  exclusively  of  their 
own  manufacture,  of  the  newest  designs  and 
most  perfect  finish,  made  for  the  present  season 
to  stock  their  new  warerooms,  No.  740  Broad- 
way, but,  owing  to  the  late  accident  that  neces- 
sitates the  rebuilding  of  their  warehouse,  have 
been  removed  to  the  above  Armory,  on  14th  St., 
and  are  to  be 


ROMAN 

SASHES,  SCARFS,  AND  TIES, 

GENUINE  GOOES, 


OPEN  TO-DAY, 


AN  OLD  SCHOLAR. 

“There  is  a negro  school  at  Meherrin  Station,  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad, 
where  the  teachers  receive  scholars  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Mr.  Arvine,  of  Lunenberg, 

had  an  old  cook,  71  years  of  age,  who  took  it  into  her  head  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  the 

English  language  correctly ; so  she  entered  the  school,  and  bringing  her  ten  cents  per  day  and 
regularly  paying  it  over  to  the  teachers,  she  got  along  very  well  until,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of 

the  second  week,  she  missed  her  lesson,  and  was  kept  in  in  play  time.  The  idea!  an  old  ne- 

gro seventy-odd  years  of  age  kept  in  in  play  time.” — Danville  ( Va .)  Times. 


UNION  ADAMS  & CO. 

637  BROADWAY. 


Sold  at  Cost  of  Production. 


Elegant  Close  Coaches 

Landaus 

Clarences 

Wagons 


$1000 

$1500  to  1650 
■ 1400  to  1650 
350  to  400 


These  Carriages  have  no  superior  in 
Elegance , Durability , or  Finish. 

Prices  fixed,  and  every  Carriage  offered  for 
sale  is  equal  in  quality  to  those  built  to  order. 

GUARANTEES  MADE  GOOD  IN  EVERY 
CITY  OF  THE  UNION. 


The  standard  reputation  attained  by  this  unrival* 
ed  and  infallible  Yeast  Powder  during  twelve  years 
past,  is  due  to  its  perfect  purity,  healthftilness  and 
economy.  Put  up  in  tins,  actual  weight,  as  re- 
presented, and  will  keep  for  years. 

The  quantity  required  for  use  is  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  less  than  other  Baking  Powders. 

Sold  by  Grocers  throughout  the  United  States. 

DOOLEY  & BROTHER, 
Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 

69  New  Street,  New  York. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES  and  NETTING, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

tw  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Md. 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Free. 
Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Pony  Carriages,  New  Designs,  for  $150. 


WOODWARD’S 

NATIONAL  ARCHITECT. 

1000  Drawings.  $12.  Postpaid, 

> Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Publisher, 
.191  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  priced  Catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


Two  Million  Copies  of  the  Annual  SHAKESPE- 
RIAN  ALMANAC  for  1870  will  be  given  away,  and  in 
order  that  the  distribution  may  be  made  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  I should  deem  it  a favor  to  send,  prepaid,  ten 
or  fifteen  copies  to  any  person  who  will  judiciously  dis- 
tribute them  in  his  locality.  One  of  its  features  are 
the  “Seven  Ages  of  Man’s  Life,”  Illustrated  in  a mas- 
terly manner.  Address  Dr.  O.  PHELPS  BROWN, 
No.  21  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


MICROSCOPES  for  Scientific  and  Popular  In- 
vestigations. Illustrated  Price-List  forwarded 
to  any  address. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS,  Stereopticons,  Dissolv- 
ing-View Apparatus,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  &c. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  forwarded  to  any  address. 

T.  II.  MoALLlSTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 

NOISELESS,  LINK-MOTION,  LOCK-STITCH 


Challenges  the  world  in  perfection  of  work,  strength 
and  beauty  of  stitch,  durability  of  construction,  and 
rapidity  of  motion. 

Call  and  examine  ; and,  for  agencies  and  circulars, 
apply  at  6*3  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


9 7 2 and  3 are  5> and  8 are  13> aud  4 are  17* an<1 6 

0 _ are  23,  and  9 are  32,  and  7 are  39— put  down  9 

0 y and  carry  3 ; 3 and  7 are  10,  and  9 are  19,  and 
e er  4 are  23,  and  3 are  26,  and  6 are  31,  and  8 are 
vJ  ~ 39,  and  2 are  41 . Set  this  down,  and  you  have 
34  the  total,  419.  Now  over  it  again,  to  prove  it. 
A 0 This  is  the  mental  operation  bv  the  old  way. 
-40  With  the  WEBB  ADDING  MACHINE,  seven 
Q o turns  of  the  little  wheel  gives  the  same  result, 
!L in  half  the  time,  without  mental  effort  or  the 
72  possibility  of  mistake.  This  is  guaranteed. 

Prices,  $8  and  $10. 

1 Q Address  E.  P.  DUTTON  & CO., 

: 1 y 713  Broadway,  New  York. 


Ladies  Desire  what  Men  Admire. 

And  this  little  thing  is  beauty.  What  do  we  say  is 
beautiful  ? A transparent  complexion  and  a luxuriant 
head  of  hair.  What  will  produce  these  ? Hagan’s  Mag- 
nolia Balm  will  make  any  lady  of  thirty  appear  but 
twenty ; and  Lyon’s  Kathairon  will  keep  every  hair  in 
its  place,  and  make  it  gfbw  like  the  April  grass.  It 
prevents  the  hair  from  turning  gray,  eradicates  Dan- 
druff, and  is  the  finest  Hair  Dressing  in  the  world,  and 
at  only  half  ordinary  cost.  If  yon  want  to  get  rid  of 
Sallowness,  Pimples,  Ring-marks,  Moth  Patches,  &c., 
don’t  forget  the  Magnolia  Balm,  ladies. 


a THE  PARLOR 

rv  AIR  TARGET  PISTOL, 

Pf  ^ Uawley't  Pal.,  Jam  1,  1869. 

No  dirt,  dust,  nor  dan- 
ger; uses  compressed  air.  No  cost  for  ammu- 
nition; from  one  charging  it  shoots  from  five 
to  ten  shots,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  accu- 
rate as  any  pistol.  A great  favorite  with  la- 


...  ..c  any  pistol.  A great  favorite  with  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  for  practice  and  amusement. 
Price  $3  50.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and 
$1  35  for  postage,  or  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  and  charges. 
Agents  Wanted.  P.  C.  GODFREY, 

119  Nassau  St.,  Room  4,  New  Yolk. 


BLUNT  & CO.,  179  Water  St,  N.  Y. 

URVEYING  INSTRUMENTS, 

| First  Quality  only.  At  Very  Low  Prices. 
Price-List  Sent  Fbee. 


Those  terrible  Headaches  generated  by 

obstructed  secretions,  and  to  which  ladies  are  espe- 
cially subject,  can  always  be  relieved,  and  their  recur- 
rence,'«re vented, _by  the  use  of  Tabbant’s  Efferves- 
cent Stliisi 'ArkkitH  t I 

PROCURABLE  AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES. 


A Patent  propelling  Swing,  all  complete,  for  $3  00. 
A child  can  swing  itself  without  assistance.  The  safest, 
cheapest,  and  best  swing  in  the  market.  Parties  de- 
siring the  right  to  marmfagliire  ; emu  obtain  all  partic- 
ulars and  illustrated  cilealaf  by  bocEisin^^ftmp.  Ad- 
dress A.  II.  SEAVER,  P.D.  Box  6182,  N.'Y.  City. 


TANES  & KIRTLAND, 

° 10  READS  ST.,  New  York. 

FOUNTAINS,  VASES,  SETTEES,  Ac. 

for  Gardens  and  Lawns.  Send  for  a Catalogue. 


Advertisements  (Gun’s  Index  to),  for  Next  of  Kir, 
Chancery  Heirs,  Legatees,  and  cases  of  Unclaimed 
Money,  since  1600.  Price  60  cents. 

JOHN  HOOPER  & CO.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN' 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MAY  28,  1870. 


- SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
$4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  aecordii 


Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S70,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


of  deep-sea  research  have  been  overcome  in  oth- 
er branches  of  physical  inquiry.  Astronomers 
have  measured  the  volumes  and  weighed  the 
masses  of  the  most  distant  planets,  and  increased 
thereby  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  Is  it 
creditable  to  the  age  that  the  depths  of  the  sea 
should  remain  in  the  category  of  unsolved  prob- 
lems? that  its ‘oozeand  bottom  should  be  a sea  led 
volume,  rich  with  ancient  and  eloquent  legends, 
and  suggestive  of  many  an  instructive  lesson 
that  might  be  useful  and  profitable  to  man?” 

Since  that  time,  however,  deep-sea  dredging 


has  gradually  become  more  and  more  thoroughly 
understood  and  mastered.  Seas  so  deep  that 
many  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Alps  might 
be  completely  buried  beneath  them  have  been 
explored.  Dredges  weighing,  with  their  load  of 
mud,  nearly  half  a ton  have  been  hauled  up  with- 
out a hitch  from  depths  of  some  14,000  feet. 
But  not  merely  has  comparatively  rough  work  of 
this  sort  been  achieved,  but  by  a variety  of  in- 
genious contrivances  men  of  science  have  been 
able  to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at 
depths  where  the  pressure  is  so  enormous  as  to 


be  equivalent  to  a weight  of  more  than  430  tons 
on  every  square  foot  of  surface. 

No  light  can  be  supposed  to  penetrate  the 
enormous  depths  just  spoken  of.  Therefore,  how 
certainly  we  might  conclude  that  there  can  be  no 
life  there ! If,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  habit- 
ability of  planets,  Whewell,  in  his  “Plurality 
of  Worlds,”  had  been  considering  the  question 
whether  at  depths  of  two  or  three  miles  living 
creatures  could  subsist,  how  convincingly  would 
he  have  proved  the  absurdity  of  such  a supposi- 
tion ! Intense  cold,  perfect  darkness,  and  a per- 


THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  SEA. 

The  energy  with  which  in  recent  times  men 
have  sought  to  master  the  problem  of  deep-sea 
sounding  and  deep-sea  dredging  is;  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  striking  instances  ever  afforded  of 
the  charm  which  the  unknown  possesses  for  man- 
kind. Not  long  ago,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
geographers  of  the  sea  spoke  regretfully  about 
the  small  knowledge  men  have  obtained  of  the 
depths  of  ocean.  “Greater  difficulties,”  he  re- 
marked, “than  any  presented  by  the  problem 
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sistent  pressure  of  two  or  three  tons  to  the 
square  inch — such,  he  might  have  argued,  are 
the  conditions  under  which  life  exists,  if  at  all, 
in  those  dismal  depths.  Even  if  we  were  dis- 
posed to  concede  the  bare  possibility  that  life  of 
some  sort  may  be  found  there,  then  certainly 
some  new  sense  must  replace  sight — the  creat- 
ures in  these  depths  can  assuredly  have  no  eyes, 
or  only  rudimentary  ones. 

But  the  recent  deep-sea  dredgings  have  proved 
that  not  only  does  life  exist  in  the  very  deepest 
parts  of  the  Atlantic,  but  that  the  creatures  which 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being  beneath  the 
three-mile  mountain  of  water  have  eyes  which 
the  ablest  naturalists  pronounce  to  be  perfectly 
developed.  Light,  then,  of  some  sort  must  ex- 
ist in  those  abysms,  though  whether  the  home 
of  the  deep-sea  animals  be  phosphorescent,  as 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  suggests,  or  how  light  may 
reach  these  creatures,  we  have  no  present  means 
of  determining. 

Even  more  interesting  to  many  are  the  results 
which  have  been  obtained  respecting  the  varying 
temperatures  of  deep-sea  regions.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  depths  of  the  equatorial  and  trop- 
ical seas  are  colder  than  those  of  the  North  At- 
lantic. In  the  tropics  the  deep-sea  temperature 
is  considerably  below  the  freezing-point  of  fresh 
water,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
the  temperature  is  several  degrees  above  the 
freezing-point.  Thus  one  learns  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  which  lies  deep  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  equatorial  and  tropical  seas  comes 
from  the  antartic  regions,  though  undoubtedly 
there  are  certain  relatively  narrow  currents  which 
carry  the  waters  of  the  arctic  seas  to  the  tropics. 
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C3*“  Our  readers  will  find  in  this  Number  of  the 
Wkekly  the  opening  chapters  of  a very  interesting  ac- 
count of  Baker’s  Travels  in  Abyssinia,  superbly 
Jllmtrated  from  his  own  sketches.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  narratives  of  Travel  and  Adven- 
ture in  other  countries,  both  savage  and  civilized,  illus- 
trating, with  pen  and  pencil,  whatever  is  interesting, 
curious,  and  noteworthy  in  their  scenery,  and  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Publishers  believe  that  this  novel  and  instructive  depart- 
ment will  be  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  popular 
attractions  ever  laid  before  their  readers. 

Z3T  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  Cut 
Paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Single  Costumes  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  Harper’s  Bazar,  at  the  low 
rate  of  Twenty-five  Cents  for  the  entire  Costume.  The 
Pattern  of  the  Street  Suit  in  Harper’s  Bazar  No.  22,  for 
May  2$,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  Twenty-five  Cents.  News-dealers  supplied  at  the 
usual  discount 


PARAGUAY  AND  ITS  DICTATORS. 

GENERAL  M ‘MAHON,  late  United  States 
Minister  in  Paraguay,  writes  ns  a note 
courteously  controverting  some  statements  made 
• by  us  in  a recent  article  upon  Lopez.  The 
substance  of  the  view  taken  by  us  has  always 
been  that  the  government  of  Lopez  was  the 
most  absolute  despotism,  and  that  nothing  was 
more  preposterous  than  the  appeal  to  the  re- 
publican sympat  hies  of  this  country  in  its  favor. 
In  the  particular  article  to  which  the  General 
refers  we  spoke  of  slavery  as  existing  in  Para- 
guay as  in  Brazil,  and  of  the  elder  Lopez  as 
the  nephew  and  immediate  successor  of  Dr. 
Francia.  General  M ‘Mahon  states  that  slav- 
ery was  abolished  in  Paraguay  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  that  the  elder  Lopez  was  neither  the 
nephew  nor  the  immediate  successor  of  Fran- 
cia,  who  was  succeeded  by  a consulate  of  two 
members.  The  relationship  is  of  no  import- 
ance. If  the  elder  Lopez  were  not  the  nephew 
of  Francia,  he  was  popularly  believed  to  be  so 
upon  the  Plate  River.  As  for  the  other  points, 
let  us  see. 

The  ecclesiastical  absolutism  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Paraguay  prepared  the  country  for  political 
despotism.  Dr.  Francia  caused  himself  to  be 
named  Dictator  for  life  in  1817.  His  rale  was 
relentless.  'Those  who  opposed  it  were  shot. 
He  closed  the  country  to  the  world,  imprisoned 
foreigners,  and  put  to  death  those  of  his  sub- 
jects whom  he  found  endeavoring  to  escape. 
He  died  in  1840.  His  successors  were  the 
elder  Lopez  and  another  person  as  Consuls. 
But  Lopez  very  soon  disembarrassed  himself 
of  his  colleague,  and  made  himself  “Presi- 
dent.” After  Francia’s  death  the  will  of  Lo- 
pez, whether  as  Consul  or  as  “President,”  was 
supreme,  and  we  therefore  call  him,  and  prop- 
erly, Francia’s  immediate  successor.  He  also 
continued  Francia’s  policy.  The  seventh  ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution  which  Lopez  wrote 
made  the  authority  of  the  President  unlimited 
whenever  he  chose  to  think  it  necessary,  and 
without  responsibility  of  any  kind.  The  Con- 
gress was  to  meet  once  In  every  five  years.  Its 
sessions  lasted  usually  five  days,  and  were  de- 
voted to  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  Dictator.  The 
Presidential  term  was  ten  years,  but  this  was  a 
feint  merely,  and  in  1844  the  Congress  made 
the  elder  Lopez  perpetual  Dictator.  In  1856 
it  authorized  him  to  designate  his  successor  by 
secret  will.  The  Dictator  had  unrestricted 
control  over  the  post,  the  roads,  the  education 
of  the  people,  the  finances,  and  the  police,  and 
he  was  the  exclusive  judge  of  all  political  of- 
fenses and  of  tha-most  important  legal  cases. 
Two-thirds  of  the?  l«i liefer  estat£“|jelonged 


he  was  the  sole  merchant.  Guarantees  of  lib- 
erty were  wholly  unknown.  There  was  no 
freedom  of  the  press,  of  assembly,  of  worship. 
There  was  no  freedom  whatever.  Lopez  ruled 
as  absolutely  as  the  Jesuits  and  Francia  before 
him,  and  he  left  the  country  by  will  to  his  son, 
the  late  Dictator. 

This  was  the  “ republic,”  as  it  is  called,  in 
which  General  M ‘Mahon  says  that  slavery  was 
abolished  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago. 
But  M.  Sarmiknto,  the  President  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  the  ablest  and  best  informed 
of  South  American  statesmen,  under  whose  ad- 
ministration, inspired  by  the  spirit  of  our  own 
institutions,  his  country  is  the  most  progressive 
and  hopeful  of  South  American  states,  says  that 
slavery  existed  in  Paraguay  precisely  as  it  did  in 
Brazil.  TheCountD’Eu,  the  Brazilian  General, 
wrote  to  the  present  Provisional  Government 
of  Paraguay,  soliciting  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  it  was  decreed.  In  1852,  within  the  Gen- 
eral’s twenty-five  years,  the  elder  Lopez,  in  a 
decree  concerning  the  revenue  from  stamped 
paper,  ordained  that  the  “ sale  of  slaves  should 
be  authorized  (or  licensed)  under  the  stamp 
No.  4.”  If  there  were  a decree  in  Paraguay 
abolishing  slavery,  it  was  not  known  to  M. 
Sarmiento,  nor  to  the  Count  D’Eu,  and  it  was 
disregarded  by  the  elder  Lopez,  which,  of 
course,  would  not  be  surprising.  If  General 
M‘Mahon  will  refer  us  to  the  document,  we 
will  certainly  own  that  in  company  with  those 
who  may  he  presumed  to  know  the  facts,  we 
were  in  error. 

Yet  even  in  that  case  the  decree  would  he 
but  a form,  and  the  emancipation  only  tech- 
nical. Under  such  a government  as  we  have 
described,  a system  of  terror  and  superstition, 
the  whole  Indian  population — and  others  were 
practically  excluded,  except  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Dictator — was  virtually  enslaved.  The 
proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Government  is 
a sufficient  indication  of  the  system  which  it 
supplants.  It  abolishes  in  terms  the  decree 
which  takes  from  the  courts  the  supervision  of 
political  offenses,  and  also  abolishes  the  laws  of 
confiscation  and  of  torture.  It  provides  that 
punishment  shall  he  inflicted  upon  the  offender 
only,  and  that  no  kind  of  industry  or  trade  shall 
be  prohibited.  By  the  treaty  of  alliance,  into 
which  the  Argentine  Republic  entered  with 
Brazil  only  after  Lopez  had  invaded  its  terri- 
tory and  captured  two  men-of-war,  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  as  the  war  was  waged,  not  against 
the  people  of  Paraguay,  but  against  the  Dicta- 
tor, the  independence,  sovereignty,  and  territo- 
rial integrity  of  the  republic  should  be  respect- 
ed. There  is  as  yet  no  disposition  to  disregard 
this  understanding.  The  character  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil  and  the  President  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  forbids  the  suspicion  of  duplicity. 

Of  a population  of  Guarani  Indians,  who 
have  been  for  two  centuries  crushed  by  an  un- 
paralleled despotism  begun  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
remorselessly  continued  by  Francia  and  the 
elder  and  younger  Lopez,  little  is  to  be  hoped. 
But  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Dictator  the  coun- 
try will  now  be  opened  to  the  world.  Further 
discussion  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  younger  Lopez  is  unnecessary.  On  the 
27th  of  December,  1868,  his  campaigning  desk, 
full  of  official  documents,  was  captured  by  the 
allies.  It  appears  from  these  papers  that  be- 
tween July  and  December  of  that  year  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  persons  were  put  to  death 
by  the  order  of  Lopez.  The  details  of  torture 
inflicted  by  his  order  and  duly  reported  to  him 
are  revolting.  It  is  very  hard  to  understand 
how  a citizen  of  the  United  States  can  speak 
the  late  Despotism  in  Paraguay  as  “a  repub- 
lic,” or  of  a man  who  received  Paraguay  by 
will  from  his  father,  who  continued  the  policy 
of  Francia  and  his  successor,  which  we  have 
described,  and  the  official  proof  of  whose  con- 
duct was  found  in  his  desk,  as  General  M‘Ma- 
hon  does  when  he  calls  Lopez  “ a wounded 
hero  whose  noble  constancy  was  the  adoration 
of  the  world.” 


THE  LATE  TRIAL  AND  TRAGEDY. 

The  verdict  in  the  M‘Farland  case  was 
rendered  after  our  last  issue  went  to  press.  No 
trial  in  the  country  has  ever  excited  more  in- 
terest or  warmth  of  feeling ; none  has  ever  been 
more  bitterly  discussed.  During  its  progress 
we  ventured  to  point  out  the  reckless  spirit  of 
the  course  adopted  by  the  defense,  and  to  re- 
mind our  readers  that  if  there  was  a man  on 
trial  for  his  life,  there  was  also  a woman  on 
trial  for  something  much  more  precious  than 
life.  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  the 
result  of  the  trial  itself  was  a foregone  conclu- 
sion. The  verdict  was  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  extraordinary  concluding  sentence  of  the 
plea  of  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  “that  jealousy 
is  the  rage  of  a man,  and  that  he  will  not, 
can  not,  must  not  spare  in  the  day  of  his 
vengeance.”  It  is  remarkable  that  an  advocate 
who  showed  in  his  argument  such  familiarity 
with  certain  passages  in  the  Bible  should  have 
betrayed  total  forgetfulness  of  one  memorable 
text : “ Vengeance  is  mine,  I will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord.” 

The  trial  before  the  jury  being  ended,  that 
before  the  public  has  been  continued.  Since 
the  case  in  court  was  closed  the  affidavits  of 
^th |t  Dictakiijjaiul  l ,(00  Colfax  and  others  in  relation  to  the  di- 


vorce,  and  a letter  of  Mr.  Richardson’s,  to  be 
opened  after  his  death,  have  been  printed.  The 
statement  of  the  unhappy  lady  who  has  been  so 
tragically  conspicuous  in  the  case  has  also  been 
published ; and  to  counteract  its  possible  effect 
Mr.  M‘Farland  has  printed  some  of  her  letters 
to  him.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  material  facts 
can  now  be  added  to  the  case;  and  in  very 
many  aspects  it  deserves  attention. 

In  the  first  place  the  conduct  of  the  defense 
was  inexcusable,  and  the  Court  itself  deserves 
the  severest  censure  for  permitting  the  counsel 
such  latitude  of  assertion  and  such  treatment  of 
the  witnesses.  It  is  astonishing,  since  the  Court 
was  so  utterly  unmindful  of  its  duty,  that  some 
of  the  witnesses  did  not  appeal  to  it  for  protec- 
tion from  the  insults  and  insinuations  of  the 
counsel.  In  the  second  place,  the  charge  of 
conspiracy  which  was  the  theory  of  the  defense, 
and  in  support  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  publicly 
and  most  foully  maligned  a woman  “of  the 
personal  purity  of  whose  character,”  he  simul- 
taneously declared,  “ he  had  not  the  shadow  of 
a doubt,”  was  practically  abandoned  before  the 
evidence  began.  The  defense,  in  the  very  out- 
set, acknowledged  by  its  own  organ  that  for  the 
purposes  of  the  case  it  denounced  a woman  of 
irreproachable  purity  as  a pander  and  procur- 
ess. This  was  the  end  of  the  conspiracy  theory ; 
but  it  was  an  indication  of  the  spirit  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  defense  was  to  be  conducted. 

In  the  third  place,  the  theory  of  insanity 
which  was  sought  to  be  established  by  the  testi- 
mony of  experts  was  also,  as  we  showed  at  the 
time,  virtually  relinquished  by  the  opening  of 
the  defense,  and  entirely  contemned  at  its  close. 
In  opening,  the  counsel  said  that,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  he  would  do  the  same 
thing.  In  closing,  the  counsel  said  that  he 
trusted  the  verdict  would  teach  those  who  dis- 
honored the  husband  that  they  would  be  left  by 
society  to  his  vengeance.  The  defense  evi- 
dently did  not  believe  the  plea  of  insanity,  and 
there  is  probably  no  reader  of  the  trial  who  sup- 
poses that  Mr.  M‘Farland  was  insane  in  any 
other  sense  than  all  men  are  ingane  whose  pas- 
sions are  violently  excited.  The  verdict,  there- 
fore, really  is  that,  when  one  man  kills  another, 
if  it  he  shown  that  he  had  reason  to  be  violent- 
ly excited,  he  shall  not  be  punished.  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  principle  is  modified  by  re- 
quiring proof  that  the  violent  excitement  pro- 
ceeds from  an  injury  to  the  honor  of  a husband 
— an  honor  which,  in  our  judgment,  can  be 
stained  only  by  the  conduct  of  the  husband 
himself. 

There  appears,  further,  to  be  no  serious  doubt 
expressed  by  the  press  or  in  private  conversation 
that  the  statement  of  the  unhappy  lady  who  is 
most  deeply  concerned  in  the  tragedy  is  sub- 
stantially accurate ; and  a more  pitiful  tale  was 
never  told.  Her  letters  which  have  been  print- 
ed to  break  the  effect  of  her  statement  by  show- 
ing that  she  wrote  affectionately  to  her  husband 
at  the  time  that  she  says  that  her  feelings  were 
estranged  from  him,  are  generally  of  an  earlier 
date  than  that  which  she  ascribes  to  her  es- 
trangement. But  one  of  the  printed  letters  is 
dated  in  1 868,  long  after  all  intercourse  between 
the  husband  and  wife  had  ceased ; a fact  which 
shows  at  least  a certain  unscrupulousness  in 
dealing  with  the  correspondence.  Moreover, 
the  tone  of  a wife’s  letters  who  both  fears  her  hus- 
band and  who  has  a deep  sense  of  wifely  duty, 
can  not  be  accepted  as  a faithful  index  of  real 
feeling.  We  have  also  seen  no  disposition  to 
doubt  the  substantial  truthfulness  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Richardson  in  the  letter 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Browne,  written  in  view 
of  his  possible  assassination ; and  we  are  very 
sure  that  there  is  no  general  belief  that  it  is 
the  letter  of  an  adulterer,  nor  of  an  evil-mind- 
ed man. 

Mr.  Richardson  acknowledges  that  his  pre- 
cipitate declaration  was  very  wrong,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  lady  sees  now  that,  however  es- 
tranged she  may  have  been,  she  should  have 
remembered  that  she  was  legally  a wife,  and 
therefore  should  have  peremptorily  forbidden 
any  overtures  of  love  until  the  legal  relation 
had  been  fully  dissolved.  But  the  lady’s  ex- 
planation of  her  own  conduct  and  feelings 
will  be  at  least  most  charitably  and,  therefore, 
truly  construed  by  those  who  reflect  upon  the 
cruel  and  bewildering  position  in  which  she 
was  placed,  and  by  all  who  understand  how 
inconsistent  and  fallible  and  unsatisfactory  the 
conduct  of  all  of  us  is  when  judged  by  the  se- 
vere standard  of  cool  subsequent  reflection.  It 
was  a great  mistake  also  that  the  divorce  was 
not  openly  sought.  If,  as  she  believed,  and  as 
those  must  believe  who  accept  her  statement, 
she  had  just  reason  to  separate  from  her  hus- 
band, and  sufficient  proof  under  the  laws  of  In- 
diana to  secure  a divorce,  the  husband  should 
have  been  summoned  to  the  trial.  It  is  plain 
enough  now  that  if  he  had  been  present  and 
the  divorce  had  been  granted,  and  the  shooting 
had  followed,  public  feeling  and  the  result  of 
the  late  trial  would  have  been  different.  But 
that  she  believed  herself  to  be  legally  divorced, 
that  Mr.  Frothinoham  and  Mr.  Beecher  were 
so  informed,  and  that /hey  did  not  feel  at  liber- 
ty under  the  solemn  circumstances  to  disregard 
the  wishes  of  two-  persons  whom  they  believed 
to  be  legally  free  to  be  married,  will  ndt  be 
questioned  by  any  one  who  knows  them  and 
who  has  carefully  considered  the 


One  other  point  in  this  sad  case  should  oc- 
casion very  serious  public  reflection.  Whatev- 
er may  he  thought  of  the  statement  of  the  un- 
happy wife,  which  few,  as  we  believe,  doubt,  we 
all  know  that  such  a statement  might  be  true. 
And  if,  in  any  case,  it  were  literally  true,  should 
we  not  agree  that  the  wife  was  justified  in  seek- 
ing a legal  release  from  her  husband,  and  that 
neither  her  duty  to  God  nor  to  her  children  nor 
to  society  required  that  she  should  remain  his 
helpless  and  hopeless  victim?  But  if  this  be 
so,  ought  she  to  be  forced  to  leave  the  State  in 
order  to  be  legally  and  honorably  free  ? It  is 
by  reflection  and  experience  that  the  laws  are 
improved ; and  nothing  has  happened  for  many 
years  that  should  turn  public  attention  more 
thoughtfully,  than  this  case  to  the  question 
whether  the  divorce  laws  require  modification. 
It  is  said  that  thousands  of  wives  suffer  as  much, 
and  say  and  do  nothing  about  it.  But  is  the 
public  welfare  more  promoted  by  their  silence 
than  it  would  it  he  by  their  lawful  relief?  The 
fear  that  reasonable  divorce  laws  would  encour- 
age what  is  called  “free  love”  is  the  result  of 
the  same  ignorance  which  told  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  that  reasonable  penalties  for  stealing 
would  encourage  theft.  This  trial  should  show 
that  this  is  a subject  not  to  he  avoided.  Whoev- 
er is  afraid  to  deal  with  the  most  delicate  ques- 
tions in  the  light  of  common-sense  and  experi- 
ence is  as  incompetent  for  a public  critic  as  for 
a statesman.  Every  effort  will  be  made  by  all 
good  citizens  to  deepen  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 
But  it  can  not  be  deepened  by  requiring  sub- 
mission to  outrages  that  imperil  life  and  revolt 
affection  itself;  nor  by  justifying  assassination 
by  all  the  forms  of  law. 


REMEDY  FOR  THE  ACCUMULATION 
OF  NATIONAL  BANK  NOTES. 

There  is  a general  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  banks  in  this  city  that  there  is  an  unusual 
plethora  of  national  bank  notes,  for  which  they 
have  no  use.  Some  of  them  have  an  excess  of 
gold  and  a surplus  of  legal  tenders,  and  com- 
plain of  inability  to  make  advantageous  loans 
of  either.  The  abundance  of  money  here  is 
due,  unfortunately,  to  depression  in  business 
and  industry — produced  artificially  in  the  face 
of  abundant  crops — and  also  to  the  defects  of 
the  national  hanking  system. 

The  National  Currency  act  provides,  section 
32,  “ that  every  association  formed  or  existing 
nnder  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  take  and 
receive  at  par,  for  any  debt  or  liability  to  said 
association,  any  and  all  notes  or  hills  issued  by 
any  association  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of 
this  act.”  As  there  is  no  power  to  refuse  these 
bills,  and  no  means  provided  for  adequately  as- 
sorting and  redeeming  them,  their  accumula- 
tion in  New  York,  at  certain  periods  and  in  in- 
convenient amounts,  results. 

Each  of  the  banks  of  St.  Louis,  Louisville, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  New  York,  Albany,  Learfen- 
worth,  San  Francisco,  Washington  city,  Charles- 
ton, and  Richmond  may  keep  “one-half  of  its 
lawful  money  reserve  in  cash  deposits  in  the 
city  of  New  York,”  at  an  association  selected 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency,  at  which  it  “must  redeem  its  circu- 
lating notes  at  par.”  The  banks  not  organized 
within  the  cities  named  above  are  also  bound  to 
select,  under  the  approval  of  such  Controller, 
one  of  the  banks  of  those  cities,  “at  which  it 
will  redeem  its  circulating  notes  at  par.”  Un- 
der this  provision,  the  nearest  bank  to  the  out- 
side banks  was  undoubtedly  selected  by  the  lat- 
ter. The  Controller  has  given  appropriate  no- 
tice to  all  the  banks  of  the  Union  of  each  place 
of  i-edemption,  but  the  system  fails  to  accom- 
plish the  object  intended. 

If  the  banks  of  the  city  were  all  equally 
sound,  their  interests  would  be  one,  and  they 
would  unite  voluntarily  to  establish  an  agency 
for  assorting  and  presenting  those  notes ; hut 
tlieir  interests  are  as  various  as  are  the  respect- 
ive circumstances  of  their  condition.  The  weak 
banks  want  money  plenty  whatever  may  be  its 
character,  and  will  not  unite  in  measures  that 
may  produce  stringency.  The  duty  of  assort- 
ing and  presenting  such  notes  needs  therefore 
to  be  prescribed  by  act  of  Congress,  which 
should  provide  some  bureau  in  New  York  to 
attend  promptly  to  the  business. 

The  system  will  always  be  characterized  by 
defects,  because  it  is  intrinsically  bad.  There 
will  never  be  satisfaction  until  we  go  back  to  a 
specie  basis,  but  judicious  amendments  may  he 
made  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  act. 
There  arc  limits,  however,  to  what  may  he 
done.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  objec- 
tion that  our  currency  is  not  elastic,  as  if  the 
requisite  elasticity  can  be  obtained  in  au  un- 
natural system.  It  is  one  of  the  defects  and,  at 
times,  one  of  the  merits  of  the  present  scheme 
that  the  currency  is  a fixed  quantity.  We  have 
sometimes  a plethora  of  money  as  a consequence 
of  it,  especially  after  the  quantity  sent  out  to 
move  the  crops  is  returned  to  the  sea-board ; 
but  there  is  this  compensation  for  it,  that  when 
the  season  of  scarcity  exists  from  shifting  the 
currency  to  the  West,  no  device  of  speculators 
ca^tlddefilfafeme  quantity  being  fixed, 
as  be- 
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long  to  the  precious  metals,  it  is  returned  to  the 
East  as  soon  as  there  is  an  earnest  demand,  and 
panics  are  always  prevented.  It  may  be  affirmed 
of  the  present  system  that  a serious  panic  is  an 
impossibility  except  in  the  contingency  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  credit  of  the  banks — a contin- 
gency too  remote  to  excite  present  attention. 
The  currency  is  probably  as  good  as  one  that  is 
inconvertible  can  be,  with  the  single  exception 
that  the  original  plan  for  its  redemption  fails  to 
accomplish  the  object.  The  fact  that  an  effort 
was  made  in  this  direction,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  Congress,  may  be  regarded  as  an  admis- 
sion that  the  feature  is  essential.  Its  fail- 
ure in  this  respect  i3  an  admitted  and  great 
defect,  and  ought  immediately  to  be  remedied. 
Banks  in  the  interior,  not  obliged  to  redeem 
here,  count  upon  the  accumulation  of  their  bills 
in  New  York  at  certain  seasons,  and  upon  the 
failure  to  have  them  presented  for  redemption, 
and  it  amounts  to  a positive  encouragement  to 
unsound  banking  and  speculation.  The  act 
itself  may  be  said  to  contain  the  means  of  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  system.  Banks, 
both  strong  and  weak,  ought  to  urge  that  this 
feature  shall  be  eliminated  from  it,  in  order  to 
promote  the  general  safety.  It  will  be  a step 
in  the  direction  of  specie  payments,  and  it  will 
enhance  the  credit  of  the  currency  and  of  the 
government.  Until  it  is  done,  the  country  will 
be  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  change. 
For  the  last  eight  months,  notwithstanding  that 
our  crops  were  abundant,  and  that  all  the  usual 
conditions  for  an  active  season  existed,  out- 
trade and  industry  have  been  unremunerative 
and  unsatisfactory.  Is  it  the  interest  of  the 
weak  banks  that  this  shall  happen  at  another 
season  ? Can  any  compensation  for  it  be  found 
in  the  advantage  of  a redundant  circulation  ? 
There  can  be  no  compensation  for  it  whatever. 
The  suffering  which  the  country  has  lately  en- 
dured reached  every  interest  with  great  sever- 
ity, and  it  will  take  years  to  repair  the  loss.  It 
could  never  have  happened  if  an  efficient  plan 
of  redemption  had  prevailed. 

Last  year,  just  as  w-e  were  about  to  export 
our  crops  of  cotton,  grain,  and  other  produc- 
tions, all  of  which  had  been  produced  at  high 
currency  prices — high  because  the  quantity  of 
money,  from  want  of  redemption,  was  excess- 
ive— the  Erie  clique  of  gamblers  struck  the 
country  a severe  blow.  They  had  counted 
upon  a continuation  of  the  Treasury  policy  of 
accumulating  gold.  But  such  w-as  the  distress 
occasioned  by  their  operations  that  the  Govern- 
ment offered  four  millions  for  sale.  One  of  the 
conspirators  testified  that  he  could  more  easily 
handle  forty  millions  of  Clearing-House  gold 
than  four  millions  of  real  gold.  The  power  of 
the  Treasury  was  instantly  conceded  by  Wall 
Street,  and,  for  the  first  time,  was  known  at 
Washington  ; and,  from  that  day  to  this,  it  has 
been  exerted  to  put  down  the  price  of  gold, 
with  a view  to  prepare  for  funding  the  debt  at 
a low  rate  of  interest.  It  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  show-  that  our  bonds  were  above  par, 
measured  by  gold. 

In  this  process  the  prices  of  all  our  produc- 
tions have  been  lowered  in  nearly  exact  con- 
formity with  the  fall  in  gold.  When  it  reached 
101  and  rebounded  to  15  trade  revived,  and  it 
is  now  very  generally  conceded  that  its  activity 
or  depression  coincides  with  the  changes  in  this 
medium  in  its  relation  to  our  paper  system.  If 
the  rapid  fall  in  gold  had  been  due  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  it  would  have  been  per- 
manent and  useful ; but  that  it  is  artificial  may 
be  known  from^he  accumulation  in  all  the  cred- 
itor banks  of  vast  bundles  of  national  bank  notes, 
which  are  regarded  with  great  concern,  although 
the  apparent  difference  between  these  piles  of 
paper  and  gold  is  indicated  by  only  15  per  cent, 
premium  on  the  latter. 

If  the  prosperity  which  existed  when  the  raid 
took  place  stiil  prevailed,  these  notes  would  be 
in  tolerably  active  circulation ; but  the  policy 
pursued  from  that  time  to  this  has  been  such 
that  our  whole  industry  is  enormously  dimin- 
ished, and  the  circulation — too  large  for  the 
business  of  last  year — is  infinitely  too  large  for 
it  in  its  diminished  proportions.  Now  is  the 
time  for  an  act  which  shall  provide  for  assorting 
and  redeeming  these  bills,  and  giving  partial 
health  to  our  circulating  medium. 


AN  “INSPIRED”  MEETING. 

The  difficulty  with  the  St.  Domingo  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  as  an  “expression  of  popu- 
lar sentiment,”  was  that  the  meeting  w-as  “ in- 
spired” from  Washington.  It  was  not  an  ex- 
pression of  popular  sentiment,  but  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Administration.  The  arguments  were 
two : Mr.  Fitch’s,  that  to  oppose  the  annexa- 
tion is  to  be  an  old  fogy  ; and  General  Banks’s, 
that  “the  key-points  of  the  continent  are  in 
foreign  hands.”  If  every  thing  new  were  there- 
fore true,  Mr.  Fitch’s  argument  would  be  sound. 
But  it  is  only  the  new  with  a good  reason  that 
can  expect  to  be  immediately  received.  Gen- 
eral Banks  said  that  the  strength  of  the  rebell- 
ion was  sustained  by  the  neighboring  islands 
under  British  rule,  which  were  a base  for  pri- 
vateering. They  were,  undoubtedly,  of  great 
value  to  the  rebellion.  But  the  General  should 
have  shown  us  that  theradviintagejatoTpiing  the 
islands,  in  case  of  anoWdwdJdtlfcft',  is  greater 
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than  the  disadvantage  of  immediately  annexing 
civil  war,  ignorance,  superstition,  debt,  and  an 
alien  tropical  people  to  our  population.  This 
he  did  not  do.  If  we  want  a coaling  station 
in  the  West  Indies,  why  did  we  treat  the  St. 
Thomas  treaty  so  contemptuously  ? And  if  we 
are  to  absorb  every  island  that  may  ask  to  be 
annexed,  General  Banks  tells  us  that  there  are 
eight  hundred  of  them  in  the  Gulf.  Moreover, 
if  we  do  not  wish  any  European  power  to  ac- 
quire more  islands,  we  can  say  so  in  a tone  that 
will  be  heeded. 

Our  last  feat  of  annexation  was  Alaska. 
We  paid  several  millions  of  dollars  for  it.  Can 
any  body  mention  any  reason  whatever  for  the 
transaction,  except  the  vague  desire  of  increas- 
ing our  territory  ? Except  for  that  feeling  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  the  ratification  of  the 
St.  Domingo  bargain.  Indefinite  extension  is 
not  indefinite  increase  of  power  orprosperity.  If 
we  buy  St.  Domingo,  General  Banks  says  that 
we  need  not  take  any  other  island.  But  here  is 
Cuba  fighting  with  Spain,  with  the  hope  of  union 
with  us ; and  the  argument  for  acquiring  St.  Do- 
mingo is  infinitely  stronger  for  acquiring  Cuba. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Fitch,  in  following  him,  imme- 
diately said  that  to  get  St.  Domingo  was  to  get 
all  the  rest.  The  General  says  that  when  our 
war  began,  Europe  was  ready  to  proceed  to 
carve  this  continent  into  portions  for  its  own 
advantage.  What  does  the  General  suppose 
that  Europe  thinks  of  the  success  of  the  French 
carving  in  Mexico?  And  does  he  really  sup- 
pose that  Europe  will  ever  again,  and  especial- 
ly after  the  result  of  the  late  unpleasantness,  ac- 
quire any  increased  political  power  in  America  ? 

The  politics  of  the  world  have  changed. 
Foreign  conquest  is  out  of  fashion.  Colonies 
are  no  longer  desirable  dependencies.  The 
modern  principle  of  local  self-government  is  so 
generally  accepted  that  the  old  systems  neces- 
sarily disappear.  The  hold  of  Spain  upon 
Cuba  is  unquestionably  relaxed,  whatever  the 
issue  of  the  revolution.  England  would  doubt- 
less gladly  see  Canada  independent,  and  would 
not  fight  very  desperately  to  retain  Nassau  and 
St.  Kitts.  There  was  never  a time  when  wo 
had  so  little  reason  to  fear  European  aggression 
upon  this  continent.  It  is  more  than  ever  a 
remote  contingency;  and  we  entreat  General 
Banks  to  be  comforted.  Let  him,  moreover, 
consider  that,  in  case  of  another  rebellion,  an 
island  commanded,  peradventure,  by  a Twiggs, 
would  not  be  a useful  island  to  the  govern- 
ment ; and'  in  a foreign  war  a colony  is  but  a 
weakness  to  the  European  owner.  The  St. 
Domingo  bargain  is  a mistake,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  ratified. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY. 

Bt  JOHN  JONES,  A.M. 

1 see  that  my  fellow-artists  who  are  not  yet 
successful  have  a crumb  of  comfort  thrown  them 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  new  novel.  Mr.  Phoe- 
bus, at  a private  view  of  one  of  his  master- 
pieces, says:  “To-morrow  the  critics  will 
commence.  You  know  who  the  critics  are. 
The  mfen  who  have  failed  in  literature  or  art.” 
That  is  worthy  of  Vivian  Grey,  in  his  most  cox- 
combical mood.  Poor  England!  Happily, 
we  manage  things  differently  in  this  country. 
Here  our  most  successful  artists  criticise  the 
Exhibition  in  the  newspapers.  And  who  does 
not  know  that  if  they  did  as  I do,  and  signed 
their  articles  with  their  names,  nobody,  how- 
ever severely  treated  by  them,  would  ever  think 
of  saying  that  they  were  fellows  who  had  failed 
in  every  thing  else,  and  so  took  to  barking  at 
their  betters.  The  other  day  I heard  a poet 
say,  in  the  hearing  of  another,  that  most  poetry 
nowadays  was  poor  stuff.  Presently  the  other 
came  to  me  and  said:  “Do  you  suppose  that 
that  donkey  meant  to  say  that  my  poetry  was 
poor  stuff?  By  George ! I never  saw  any  of  his 
that  wasn’t  wretched  twaddle.”  That  is  a kind 
of  remark  which  you  never  hear  among  artists. 
If  I,  for  instance,  say  that  Smith’s  things  are 
inexpressibly  bad,  when  Smith  hears  of  it  he 
sweetly  replies  that  Jones  certainly  ought  to 
know  what  bad  things  are. 

It  is  indeed  for  that  reason  that  I have  allowed 
myself  to  be  persuaded  to  write  these  little  no- 
tices. The  painters  know  that  I and  my  fellow- 
artists  who  write  anonymously  in  the  other  pa- 
pers understand  our  subject.  They  see,  for  in- 
stance, that  when  I praise  Mr.  Nast’s  picture, 
and  my  fellow-artist  in  the  World  pronounces 
it  execrable,  wd  are  undoubtedly  both  correct. 
And  it  is  this  consciousness  which  makes  our 
remarks  so  pleasant  and  so  valuable.  That  re- 
minds me  that  when  I spoke  of  the  “ March  of 
the  Seventh”  as  a war  picture  I was  describing 
its  effect  upon  me,  remembering  the  scene.  As 
a picture  it  is  not  so  good  as  Mr.  Julien  Scott’s 
“Rear-Guard  at  White  Oak  Swamp,”  which  is 
admirably  done.  It  is  full  of  force  and  spirit. 
The  veteran  in  the  centre  is  worthy  of  Horace 
Vernet,  and  the  whole  picture  presents  an  un- 
conscious real  scene,  and  not  a tableau  vivant. 
But  they  are  sad  pictures,  these  of  the  -war,  to 
us  who  are  so  near  it.  I have  seen  women  in 
the  gallery  looking  for  a moment  at  this  one, 
and  then  hurrying  by  ns  if  it  struck  them  with 
a bitter  pang.  In  that  figure  falling  with  the 
arms  thrown  up,  or  in  the  sinking  soldier  in  the 
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fore-ground,  they  saw  some  darling  of  their 
own. 

Near  by  is  Page’s  portrait  of  Governor  Fen- 
ton. It  is  remorselessly  true.  The  very  pos- 
ture, the  exact  totality  of  impression  which  the 
original  produces,  are  here.  The  picture  is 
worked  out  with  characteristic  care  and  con- 
science. There  is  no  shirking  in  it,  no  smear- 
ing, no  short  cuts  toward  an  effect.  The  draw- 
ing is  masterly,  the  color  pure,  the  handling 
vigorous  and  firm.  The  younger  gentlemen 
of  the  profession  who  incline  to  portraiture 
should  study  this  work  and  other  portraits  by 
Page  with  the  utmost  care.  And  they  must 
remember,  as  they  will  in  looking  at  “A  Fam- 
ily Group,”  by  Mr.  Huntington,  that  the  por- 
trait-painter does  not  choose  his  subject,  nor  al- 
ways the  details  and  accessories  of  his  work. 
A gentleman,  for  instance,  wishes  to  have  a 
portrait  of  his  family,  and  he  wishes,  also,  to 
associate  with  them  some  familiar  scene.  My 
friend  Alderman  Eagle  recently  returned  from 
his  European  travels  with  an  enormous  can- 
vas, upon  which  was  depicted  his  esteemed 
family  as  they  appeared  upon  the  top  of  the 
column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  Paris.  That 
was  his  preference,  and  the  painter,  of  course, 
complied.  A lawyer  likes  to  be  represented  in  a 
library  leaning  upon  “ Blackstone,”  with  “Chit- 
ty”  under  one  arm,  and  his  own  treatise  upon  the 
law  of  bailments  lying  open  upon  the  table. 

In  like  manner  my  own  portrait  shows  me  in 
my  robe?  as  a National  Academician,  with  my 
pallet  and  brushes  in  my  hand.  So  a lady,  as 
you  may  see  in  many  instances  upon  these  gal- 
lery walls,  has  her  preference  of  a dress  and  a 
scarf. 

I think  that  I heard  somebody  complain  of 
Huntington’s  “Family  Group,”  that  it  was 
“worldly.”  But  I am  sure  that  it  was  the 
satin  and  velvet  and  muslin  and  the  general 
fete  champetre  air  of  the  scene  which  gave  this 
impression.  On  the  other  hand,  fancy  how 
pleasant  and  quaint  these  costumes  of  to-day 
will  be  to  the  great-grandchildren  of  other 
centuries  who  see  their  comely  young  ancestors 
in  this  group!  “Were  these  their  garden 
dresses  ?”  some  of  that  posterity  will  artlessly 
inquire  ; but  the  more  thoughtful  part  will  re- 
ply that  in  summer  afternoons  ladies  have  been 
known  to  step  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
terrace  in  the  most  careful  toilets.  The  diffi- 
culty with  these  gentle  ancestors  is  that  they 
are  a little  too  much  “ composed.”  They  have 
the  air  of  expecting  the  curtain  to  rise  and  dis- 
cover them  properly  adjusted  for  admiration. 

In  the  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson, 
our  President,  Gray,  seems  to  me  at  his  best. 
I have  seen  no  portrait  of  his  which  was  so  sim- 
ple and  strong;  and  his  “Normandy  Girl,”  a 
little  further  on,  is  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
agreeable.  A less  familiar  name  in  our  exhi- 
bition is  Joseph  Ames,  whose  “Portrait  of  a 
Young  Lady”  is  very  striking.  It  is  a free, 
flowing,  effective  work — in  many  parts  most 
delicately  and  admirably  done.  Somebody 
near  me,  one  day,  said  that  it  was  “sketchy,” 
and  “Frenchy,”  and  that  the  color  was  not 
pure.  I should  have  supposed,  except  for  what 
I have  already  said,  that  the  critic  might  be  a 
portrait-painter  himself,  whose  works  had  not 
happened  to  excite  so  much  interest  as  this  of 
Mr.  Ambs’s.  But  that  supposition  is,  of  course, 
incredible.  “Frenchy”  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  opprobrious  epithet,  as  applied  to  painting ; 
for  France  is  the  country  in  which,  for  some 
years,  there  has  been  the  most  interest,  activ- 
ity, and  zeal  in  the  art.  The  word,  as  used, 
means,  probably,  meretricious.  But  that  can 
not  be  truly  said  of  this  portrait.  Perhaps  if 
somebody  should  say  that  it  was  not  quite  re- 
fined enough  in  sentiment,  he  would  come  very 
near  the  truth.  But  this  portrait,  with  one  of 
a gentleman — No.  318 — has  an  ease  and  vigor 
of  handling  which  are  admirable,  and  which 
should  inspire  our  timid  friends  with  confi- 
dence. 

There  is  another  portrait  of  a lady,  No.  377, 
by  R.  M.  Staigg,  which  is  very  delightful.  It 
has  a picturesque  suggestion  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
and  of  the  beauties  of  Charles  II. ’s  time. 
But  that  is  a superficial  impression,  which  dis- 
appears when  the  face  is  seen,  and  the  essen- 
tial maidenliness  of  the  subject  makes  itself 
felt.  It  is  very  delicate,  but  forcible;  and  I 
am  more  than  ever  surprised  as  I study  it  that 
an  artist  who  gave  so  much  time  to  miniature 
should  treat  a portrait  in  so  large  a style.  I 
must  stop  here,  for  the  present ; and  I am  not 
at  all  disposed  to  withdraw  my  assertion  that 
this  exhibition,  without  any  single  work  very 
superior  to  all  the  others^  is  in  general  excel- 
lence one  of  the  very  best  in  our  annals. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade  is  one  of  the  English 
authors  whose  names  are  most  familiar  to  Amer- 
ican readers,  and  whom  they  most  kindly  regard 
for  the  great  pleasure  he  has  given  them.  We 
know  that  Mr.  Reade  feels  deeply  the  warm  re- 
ception which  his  works  meet  in  the  United 
States,  and  some  time  since,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, he  sent  a small  sum  for  the  relief  of  two 
poor  fellows  injured  in  a theatre  during  the  per- 
formance of  his  drama,  “Foul  Play.”  Wishing 
to  do  what  he  can  to  acknowledge  the  good  feel- 
ing always  shown  him  in  this  country,  he  otters 


his  new  drama,  “Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,” 
for  representation  in  New  York  before  its  pro- 
duction in  London.  The  drama  being  unpub- 
lished, he  is,  of  course,  prepared  to  defend  his 
rights  according  to  common-law.  But  he  nat- 
urally and  earnestly  hopes  that  the  friendly  feel- 
ing which  already  exists  will  be  an  adequate 
protection ; and  that  any  manager  desirous  of 
producing  the  play,  upon  which  he  has  spared 
no  pains,  will  apply  for  that  purpose  to  Mr. 
Booth  or  Mr.  J.  S.  Clarke,  who  are  author- 
ized to  treat  for  him.  We  hope  sincerely  that 
so  fair  a request  from  one  who  is  so  truly  friend- 
ly to  us  will  be  respected  as  it  deserves. 

The  London  correspondent  o.f  the  New  York 
Tribune  says,  “ The  question  of  tyrannicide  is 
one  that  has  two  sides  to  it,  and  I don’t  know 
whether  Flourens  agrees  with  a great  English- 
man, Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  pronounced 
it  the  noblest  of  virtues,  while  denouncing  assas- 
sination as  the  basest  of  crimes.”  But  upon 
such  a subject  Walter  Savage  Landor  is  ex- 
actly the  worst  authority  in  the  world.  The 
sophistry  of  his  assertion  is  conspicuous.  If  a 
man  may  justly  kill  one  tyrant  he  may  kill  an- 
other, and  he  alone  decides  who  is  tyrannical. 

It  is  mere  bloody  barbarism.  Upon  exactly 
this  principle  Marat  called  for  the  heads  of  the 
aristocrats,  the  tyrants  of  the  people.  ‘ ‘ Sic  sem- 
]>er  tyrannis!”  cried  Booth,  as  he  murdered 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Was  he  less  an  assassin  because 
he  called  his  victim  a tyrant  ? The  most  revolt- 
ing point  in  the  European  republicanism  of  to- 
day is  that  it  seems  to  regard  assassination  as  a 
question  that  has  two  sides  to  it.  But  Massimo 
D’Azeglio,  the  Italian  statesman,  exposed  the 
wild  and  perdous  error  of  Landor  in  saying, 
“Nothing  can  excuse  assassination,  because  it 
is  an  act  of  treachery  in  execution  of  a sentence 
pronounced  without  trial  by  an  incompetent  tri- 
bunal.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

May  9.— In  the  Senate,  a resolution  was  adopted 
recommending  the  construction  of  a harbor  of  refuge 
on  Block  Island.  A bill  was  introduced  requiring  the 
annual  publication  of  the  amount  of  interest  due  on 
certificates  of  stocks  Issued  by  the  United  States,  div- 
idends, deposits,  and  interest  accruing  from  other 
sources,  which  have  been  unclaimed  for  two  years. — 
The  House  was  not  in  session. 

May  10.— In  the  Senate,  the  principal  topic  of  the 
day  was  the  Army  bill,  which  was  discussed  at  length, 
but  not  acted  upon.  Several  bills  were  introduced  of 
minor  interest,  and  a memorial  was  received  iii  refer- 
ence to  the  transmission  of  pensions  through  the  mails 
by  the  money-order  system.— No  business  of  public 
importance  occupied  the  time  of  the  House. 

May  11.— Iu  the  Senate,  a bill  to  furnish  artificial 
limbs  to  disnblcd  soldiers  was  passed.  Among  amend- 
ments agreed  upon  to  the  Appropriation  bills  was  one 
appropriating  $600,000  for  a new  building  for  the  State 
Department,  and  another  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Capitol  grounds,  at  a cost  of  $500,000.— The  House 
passed  an  appropriation  bill  of  $600,000  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  in  the  appropriation  for  the  compensation 
and  mileage  of  members  and  delegates  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1870. 

May  12.— The  Senate,  after  long  discussion,  passed 
the  Army  bill.  Various  changes  were  made  in  it,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  principal : Fixing  the  re- 
duction of  the  army  at  30,000  instead  of  26,000,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  bill ; amending  the  eleventh  section  so 
that  only  such  officers  should  be  reported  to  the  Ex- 
amining Board  as  are  unfit  for  duty  from  any  cause 
other  than  injuries  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty ; pro- 
viding that  all  officers  reported  for  retirement  snail 
have  a hearing  before  the  Board ; and  striking  out  the 
fifteenth  section  fixing  the  compensation  of  officers. 
On  the  section  prohibiting  retired  officers  from  hold- 
ing civil  positions  under  the  government,  a long  de- 
bate occurred,  but  it  was  finally  allowed  to  stand,  and 
an  additional  amendment  agreed  to  prohibiting  all 
army  officers,  both  on  the  active  and  retired  list,  from 
holding  any  civil  office.  The  vote  on  this  amendment 
was  yeas  34,  nays  21 — No  business  of  public  import- 
ance was  before  the  House. 

May  13.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  introduced  a bill 
supplementary  to  the  Civil  Rights  act,  to  secure  equal 
rights  in  conveyances,  hotels,  theatres,  schools,  in  the 
courts— every  where.  It  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.— The  House  Naval  Committee  reported  a 
bill,  which  was  passed,  granting  twelve  months’ pay, 
according  to  rank,  to  the  widows  and  orphans  or  the 
officers,  sailors,  aud  marines  of  the  Oneida  from  date 
of  her  loss. 

GENERAL  NEW’S  ITEMS. 

A serious  railway  collision  occurred  May  12  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  twenty-eight  miles  west  of 
St.  Louis,  by  which  nine  persons  were  killed  outright, 
and  thirty  wounded.  The  blame  of  the  collision  is 
said  to  rest  on  the  conductor  of  a freight  train,  who 
was  running  out  of  time. 

Twenty  families  of  Josephite  Mormons,  numbering 
in  all  about  one  hundred  souls,  have  recently  left 
Utah  for  their  old  homes  among  the  Gentiles. 

On  the  12th  instant  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, in  Convention  ut  Washington,  elected  General  John 
A.  Logan  Grand  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Our  “Barbarian  Brethren”  on  the  border  continue 
to  make  trouble.  The  Indian  Bureau  has  received  in- 
formation of  several  recent  raids  into  Texas,  and  the 
abduction  of  the  wives  and  children  of  settlers.  In 
one  case  a settler  offers  $750  for  the  recovery  of  his 
wife  stolen  by  the  savages  from  his  dwelling.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  said  that  letters  have  been  received  in 
W’ashington  from  General  Sherman  which  indicate 
that  the  threatened  Indian  hostilities  may  be  avoided. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  a hospitable  recep- 
tion of  Red  Cloud,  the  Sioux  war  chief,  who  is  now 
on  his  way  to  the  capital. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tnn  tranquillity  of  Paris  was  seriously  threatened 
by  riots  immediately  after  the  result  of  the  recent 
vote  was  known.  Barricades  were  erected  in  sever- 
al streets,  and  stubbornly  defended  against  the  police 
and  military,  who,  however,  eventually  carried  the 
day  and  restored  order.  On  the  12th  inst.  the  Em- 
peror addressed  a letter  to  the  army,  m which  he 
speaks  of  rumors  regarding  the  vote  of  the  array  in 
Paris  ns  absurd  and  exaggerated,  and  expresses  con- 
fidence in  the  troops.  He  thanks  them  for  their  firm- 
ness and  sang-froid  during  the  recent  disturbances. 
Paris  is  quiet,  but  the  scenes  of  the  riots  are  still  oc- 

CU$he^ totaVvoteon  the  plebiscitum  was  7,330,434  yeas, 
and  1,662,709  nays.  . . .. 

It  is  reported  that  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  will  visit 

thA  fomi^bfoJiu8urrection  has  broken  out  in  Ma» 

deThe  tranquillity  of  Italy  is  threatened  by  insurrec- 
tion- in  RblNiiTitftiem  jprbvlTujes,  Garibaldi  is  said  to 
ue  in  syffipalliy  with  the  insurgents. 
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or  ten  hours,  but  the  Arabs  prize  these  too  high- 
ly to  let  them  to  strangers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  set  out  from  Cassala  on 
the  15th  of  July,  and  took  their  way  westward 
toward  the  Atbara.  They  had  had  rain  on  the 
very  day  that  they  left  the  desert.  From  this 
time  the  showers,  more  and  more  copious,  had 
become  daily.  There  was  verdure  every  where ; 
but  the  camels’  feet  sank  deep  into  the  soil ; this 
formed  adhesive  clods  upon  their  spongy  toes  that 
almost  disabled  them.  The  Arabs  were  hasten- 
ing to  lead  theirs  to  firmer  ground.  The  road 
was  blocked  up  with  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep, 
and  camels  bearing  women  and  children,  or 
loaded  with  strange  articles  of  quaint  household 
goods.  Fine  bronzed  figures  of  Arabs,  with 
sword,  shield,  and  white  topes  or  plaids,  guided 
their  milk-white  dromedaries  through  the  con- 
fused throng.  All  were  migrating  to  the  north, 


region  which  Baker  proposed  to  visit,  and  could 
give  him  valuable  information;  and  it  was  to 
consult  him  that  the  traveler  had  come  to  Sofi. 

Outdoor  life  was  no  longer  possible;  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  a permanent  shelter.  This 
was  an  easy  matter.  For  ten  piastres,  or  about 
half  a dollar,  I purchased,  says  Baker,  a remarka- 
bly neat  house.  This  did  not  seem  an  extrava- 
gant outlay  for  a neat  dwelling  with  a sound 
roof;  neither  were  there  any  legal  expenses  in 
the  form  of  conveyance,  as  in  that  happy  and 
practical  land  the  simple  form  of  conveyance  is 
the  transportation  of  the  house  (the  roof)  upon 
the  shoulders  of  about  thirty  men,  and  thus  it  is 
conveyed  to  any  spot  that  the  purchaser  may 
consider  desirable.  Accordingly,  our  mansion 
was  at  once  seized  by  a crowd  of  Arabs,  and 
carried  off  in  triumph,  while  the  sticks  tlmt 
formed  the  wall  were  quickly  arranged  upon  the 


dining-room,  drawing-room,  lady  s boudoir,  li- 
brary,  breakfast-room,  bedroom,  and  dressing- 
room  (with  the  great  advantage  of  their  com- 
bination in  one  circular  room  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter).  The  architecture  was  of  ancient 
style,  from  the  original  design  of  a pill-box  sur- 
mounted by  a candle  extinguisher. 

I purchased  two  additional  huts,  and  in  the 
course  of  a week  we  had  formed  as  pretty  a 
camp  as  Robinson  Crusoe  himself  could  have 
coveted ; but  he,  poor  unfortunate,  had  only 
his  man  Friday  to  assist  him,  while  in  our  ar- 
rangements there  were  many  charms  and  inde- 
scribable little  comforts  that  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  a lady's  hand.  Not  only  were  out- 
walks covered  with  snow-white  sand,  and  the 
borders  ornamented  with  beautiful  agates  that 
we  had  collected  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the 
interior  of  our  house  was  the  perfection  of  neat- 
ness; the  floor  was  covered  with 
white  sand  beaten  firmly  togeth- 
er to  the  depth  of  about  six 
inches,  the  surface  was  swept 
and  replaced  with  fresh  mate- 
rial daily;  the  traveling  bed- 
steads, with  their  bright  green 
mosquito-curtains,  stood  on  ei- 
jjgjls  ther  side,  affording  a clear  space 

in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  while 
exactly  opposite  the  door  stood 
the  gun-rack,  with  as  goodly 
; array  of  weapons  ns  the  heart 
of  a sportsman  could  desire. 

— - --  _ _ My  revolver  and  a brace  of 

double-barreled  pistols  hung 
upon  the  wall,  which,  although 

- _ --  the  exterior  of  the  house  was 

straw,  we  had  lined  with  the 
bright  - colored  canvas  of  the 
=--^;  — _ tent.  Suspended  by  loops  were 

— little  ornamental  baskets  worked 
by  the  Arabs,  that  contained  a 

- host  of  useful  articles,  such  as 

- * needles,  thread,  etc. , etc. ; and 

the  remaining  surface  was  hung 
— J — = with  hunting  knives,  fishing 
lines,  and  a variety  of  instru- 
ments  belonging  to  the  chase. — 
~ A traveling  table,  with  maps  and 

- a few  books,  stood  against  the 

I-  wall,  and  one  more  article  com- 
pleted our  furniture — an  ex- 
ceedingly neat  toilet-table,  the 
base  of  which  was  a flat-topped 
portmanteau,  concealed  by  a 
cunning  device  of  chintz  and 
muslin ; this,  covered  with  the 
usual  arrangement  of  brush- 
es, mirror,  scent-bottles,  etc., 
threw  an  air  of  civilization  over 
the  establishment,  which  was 
increased  by  the  presence  of  an 
immense  sponging- bath,  that, 
being  flat  and  circular,  could  be 
fitted  underneath  a bed.  In  the 
draught  of  air  next  the  door 
stood  our  filter  in  a wooden 
frame,  beneath  which  was  a 
porous  jar  that  received  and 
cooled  the  clear  water  as  it  felL 
We  were  thoroughly  happy. 
There  was  a delightful  calm  and 
a sense  of  rest,  a total  estrange- 
ment from  the  cares  of  the 
world.  The  eye  plunged  into 
the  valley  for  a distance  of  five 
miles.  Every  day  I took  my 
telescope  and  spied  wild  beasts 
browsing  tranquilly  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  where  the  coun- 
try was  a desert.  There  was 
plenty  of  game  there,  but  none 
, at  all  on  our  side,  and  no  means 
crossing  the  Atbara.  Every 
day  without  excej^ion,  and  gen- 
erally  for  several  hours  of  the 
night,  the  lightning  flashed  and 
I thunder  roared  with  little  inter- 
W/Zjjjffii y mission,  while  the  rain  fell  in 
such  torrents  that  the  entire 
fcg/X  /'  country  became  impassable, 

with  the  exception  of  the  hard 
/ ground  of  the  Atbara  Valley. 

. T he  rich  loam  of  the  table-land 

)•'  had  risen  like  leavened  dough, 

/ IJ  ,t  t and  was  knee-deep  in  adhesive 

7/7  d'/  mud;  the  grass  upon  this  sur- 

) ' . face  grew- with  such  rapidity  that 

.y.  ' . , > in  a few-  weeks  it  reached  a 

f J I 'y  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet.  The 

J , glorious  Atbara  was  at  its  max- 
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TO  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  NILE. 

By-  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Purpose  of  the  Expedition.— Habits  of  the  Camel.— 
Arab  Migration. — Arrival  at  Sofl A German  Hunt- 
er.—Purchase  and  Transportation  of  the  Cabin 

Crossing  the  Atbara  on  a Bedstead.— A Giraffe  Hunt. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  spring  of 
1861  Sir  Samuel  Baker  set  out  from  Lower 
Egypt,  w ith  the  hope  of  encountering  Speke  and 
Grant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
and  a firm  resolve  to  add  to  their 

discoveries  or  perish  in  the  at-  ! 

tempt.  It  will  also  be  remem- 
bered that  Mrs.  Baker,  a lady  in 
the  spring-time  of  existence,  and 
as  charming  as  she  was  heroic, 
accompanied  her  husband,  and, 

-ears  of  the  ex- 


during  the  five  _ 
pedition,  displayed  a courage 
and  devotion  that  nothing  could 
appall.  It  will  likewise  be  re-  SS 

membered  with  what  success 
this  noble  enterprise  w-as  crown-  g ' y 
ed,  and  we  need  not  revert  to  it.  - FIl 

his  search  for  the  sources  of  the  ' ~ 

Nile,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  determ- 

ined  to  study  the  tributaries 

which  this  river  received  from 

Abyssinia.  The  result  was  a se-  _ 

ries  of  explorations  which  lasted  "• 

a year,  and  demonstrated  to  the  - 

traveler  that,  if  the  permanent  -- 

current  of  the  river  is  kept  up  - = " 

by  the  reservoirs  arising  from  ~ ~ - J-1 

the  equatorial  rains,  the  inun-  - ~ 

dation  is  produced  exclusively  - 

by  the  Abyssinian  rivers,  and  ~ — 

that  these  rushing  torrents  not 

only  cause  the  river  to  overflow,  - ~ ~ ; 

but  enrich  its  banks  with  the  ) ■ - - 

soil  of  the  plateaux  over  which  ; 

they  sweep,  whence  proceeds  __  ~ ^ 

the  fertility  of  the  banks  on  = ^ - ^ 

which  this  soil  is  deposited,  and  5- — ' -"T. 

the  formation  of  the  Delta  of  

Egypt.  This  important  study, 

carried  on  in  a country  full  of  : 

game,  was  diversified  by  excit-  ^ ~ - ~ ~ - 

ing  hunting  expeditions,  which  ---  ~ ~ 

enriched  Baker’s  escort,  and  ~ ^ 

enabled  the  party  to  live  in 

plenty  during  their  journey. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  continu- 
ing  their  route  to  Khartoum,  the  jE 
explorer  and  his  wife  ascended 
the  Atbara  to  within  two  lnm-  -1/ 
dred  and  twenty  miles  from  its 
mouth ; then,  leaving  it  at  their  p 
right,  they  turned  southward 
and  proceeded  toward  Cassala, 
on  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  iltli  of  July.  ' 

Since  quitting  the  Nile  boat  the 

two  travelers  had  journeyed, 

either  on  donkeys  or  camels,  \)| 

seven  hundred  and  ten  miles, 

six  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of 

which  had  been  through  scorch- 

ing  deserts  during  the  hottest 

season  ; 1 14°  Fahr.  in  the  shade 

under  the  water-skins,  137°  in 

The  desert,  even  at  this  sea- 
son,  is  not  always  terrible.  The 
nights  are  cool  and  fresh,  the 
sky  is  covered  with  stars,  the 
horizon  shuts  down,  the  hills 
assume  strange  shapes  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  calmness 
which  surrounds  you  in  this 
mysterious  solitude  is  invested 
with  a supernatural  character 
which  is  full  of  delight.  There 
is  not  a mosquito  ; not  one  of  FtfymWMBB 
those  insects  which  are  the  pest 
of  hot  climates.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  goes  down  you  enjoy  per- 
feet  comfort. 

But  the  sun  returns,  the  plain  7 '‘'IihXAI rWv 
is  boundless,  and  the  traveler  ' 1 jf  f 
sees  nothing  but  scorching  u{ 

sands  and  burning  rocks.  To  ✓ ' . 

the  devouring  rays  of  the  sun  is  / /J 

joined  the  withering  breath  of  ' ^ 

the  simoom.  Wood  warps,  ivory 

cracks,  and  paper  splits  at  its 
touch ; the  marrow  in  one’s 
bones  dries  up,  and  the  wine- 
skins are  emptied.  The  dust  fills  the  ears  and 
stops  up  the  nostrils ; it  comes  in  thick  clouds, 
formed  of  columns  more  than  thirty  feet  in  height, 
which  revolve  through  the  plain  or  scatter  in  all 
directions  at  the  mercy  of  the  whirlwind. 

Even  along  the  river,  except  the  fringes  of  mi- 
mosas and  clumps  of  dome-palms  that  line  the 
banks,  there  is  still  the  same  burning  plain.  And 
to  cross  this  furnace  there  are  only  the  most  exe- 
crable means  of  transportation.  Of  all  species 
of  fatigue,  says  Baker,  the  back-breaking,  mo- 
notonous swing  of  a heavy  camel  is  the  worst, 
and,  should  the  rider  lose  patience,  and  admin- 
ister a sharp  cut  that  induces  the  creature  to 
break  into  a trot,  the  torture  of  the  rack  is  a 
pleasant  tickling  compared  to  the  sensation  of 
having  your  spine  driven,  from  a sledge-hammer 
below,  half  a foot  deeper  into  the  skull.  There 
is  indeed  the  hygeen,rtlwj>uj-p4)]pftdo4  dromeda- 
ry, which  deliciouslyUn&lesI*  Siffe  M/six  min- 
utes,  and.civi_tW  aL'K4toilt  gkitw 
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site  I had  chosen  for  our  camp.  In  the  short 
space  of  about  three  hours  I foqnd  myself  the 
proprietor  of  an  eligible  freehold  residence,  situ- 
ated upon  an  eminence  in  park-like  grounds, 
commanding  extensive  and  romantic  views  of 
the  beautifully  wooded  valley  of  the  Atbara, 
within  a minute’s  walk  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  Sofi,  perfect  immunity  from  all  poor- 
rates,  tithes,  taxes,  and  other  public  burdens, 
not  more  than  2000  miles  from  a church,  with 
the  advantage  of  a post-town  at  the  easy  distance 
of  seventy  leagues.  The  manor  comprised  the 
right  of  shooting  throughout  the  parishes  of  Abys- 
sinia and  Soudan,  plentifully  stocked  with  ele- 
phants, lions,  rhinoceros,  giraffes,  buffaloes,  hip- 
popotami. leopards,  and  a great  variety  of  ante- 
lopes ; while  the  right  of  fishing  extended  through- 
out the  Atbara  and  neighboring  rivers,  that  were 
well  stocked  with  fish  ranging  from  five  to  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds ; also  with  turtles  and  croco- 
diles. The  mansion  comprised  entrance-hall, 


where  the  grass  was  beginning  to  sr*rom,  and 
where  neither  fevers  nor  the  cattle-OiMrue  were 
to  be  feared.  Our  travelers,  on  the  contrary, 
pursued  their  course  toward  the  souu,  and,  in 
spite  of  increasing  difficulties,  reached  Soft  a 
fortnight  after  their  departure  from  Cassala. 

Sofi  is  nothing  but  a wretched  village  consist- 
ing of  some  thirty  huts,  but  the  location  is  su- 
perb. A German  mason  named  Florian  had 
built  a stone  cottage,  the  only  one  in  the  place, 
where  he  had  lived  for  some  years.  He  was  a 
sallow,  sickly-looking  man,  who,  with  a large, 
bony  frame,  had  been  reduced  by  constant  hard 
work  and  frequent  sickness  to  little  but  skin  and 
bone.  He  had  left  Germany  with  the  Austrian 
mission  to  Khartoum ; but  finding  the  work  too 
laborious  in  such  a climate,  be  had  declared  for 
independence,  purchased  a rifle,  turned  hunter, 
and  employed  his  leisure  in  earning  money  by  the 
work  of  his  hands  in  various  ways.  This  wor- 
4hy  man  had  thoroughly  explored  a part  of  the 
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and  falling  heavily  in  the  low  bush. 
I heard  the  crack  of  the  ball  of  my 
left-hand  barrel  upon  another  fine 
beast,  but  no  effects  followed. 
Bacheet  quickly  gave  me  the  single 
2-ounce  Manton  rifle,  and  I sin- 
gled out  a fine  dark-colored  bull, 
who  fell  on  his  knees  to  the  shot, 
but  recovering,  hobbled  off  disa- 
bled, apart  from  the  herd,  with  a 
fore -leg  broken  just  below  the 
shoulder.  Upon  my  approach  he 
attempted  to  move,  but  immediate- 
ly fell,  and  was  dispatched  by  my 
eager  Arabs.  I followed  the  herd 
for  about  a mile  to  no  purpose, 
through  deep  clammy  ground  and 
high  grass,  and  I returned  to  our 
game. 

These  were  my  first  giraffes,  and 
I admired  them  as  they  lay  before 
me  with  a hunter’s  pride  and  satis- 
faction, but  mingled  with  a feeling 
of  pity  for  such  beautiful  and  utter- 
ly helpless  crentures.  The  eye  of 
this  animal  is  the  most  beautiful 
exaggeration  of  that  of  the  gazelle, 
while  the  color  of  the  reddish-or- 
ange hide,  mottled  with  darker 
spots,  changes  the  tints  of  the  skin 
with  the  differing  rays  of  light,  ac- 
cording to  the  muscular  movement 
of  the  body.  No  one  who  has 
merely  seen  the  giraffe  in  a cold 
climate  can  form  the  least  idea  of 
its  beauty  in  its  native  land.  By 
the  time  we  had  skinned  one  of  the 
animals  it 


. )'ly  six  o’clock, 

and  it  was  necessary  to  hurry  for- 
ward to  reach  the  river  before 
night ; we  therefore  arranged  some 
thorny  boughs  over  the  bodies,  to  which  we  in- 
tended to  return  on  the  following  morning. 

When  about  half-way  to  the  river,  as  we 
were  passing  through  grass  about  four  feet  high, 
three  te'tel  bounded  from  a ravine,  and,  pass- 
ing directly  before  us,  gave  me  a splendid  shot 
at  about  sixty  yards.  The  Ceylon  No.  10  struck 
the  foremost  through  the  shoulder,  and  it  fell 
dead  after  running  a few  yards.  This  was  also 
mv  first  te'tel  ( Anttlvpe  Bubalis );  it  was  in 
splendid  condition,  the  red  coat  was  like  satin, 
and  the  animal  would  weigh  about  five  hundred 
pounds  live  weight.  I had  made  very  successful 
shots,  having  bagged  three  out  of  four  at  large 
game. 

It  was  quite  dark  before  we  reached  the  river ; 
we  had  been  much  delayed  by  repeated  falls  into 
deep  holes  and  over  hidden  stones ; thus  I was 
well  satisfied  to  find  myself  once  more  at  home, 
after  having  crossed  the  river  in  pitchy  dark- 
ness, in  a similar  manner  as  before. 

The  next  morning  we  crossed  the  river  anew 
in  search  of  our  game.  There  was  but  one  gi- 
raffe left.  The  lions  and  tigers  had  devoured 
the  other  during  the  night,  without  leaving  a 
single  trace.  The  savage  herd  had  wallowed  in 
the  mud,  and  the  imprints  told  of  the  theft. 
This  was  a real  loss.  The  natives  set  grea- 


TRAVERSING  TEE  DESERT.-[From  a Sketch  uv  Si 


joined  by  two  others.  A puff  of  wind  gently 
fanned  the  back  of  my  neck ; it  was  cool  and  de- 
lightful, but  no  sooner  did  I feel  the  refreshing 
breeze  than  I knew  it  would  convey  our  scent  di- 
rect to  the  giraffes.  A few  seconds  afterward  the 
three  grand  obelisks  threw  their  heads  still  higher 
in  the  air,  and  fixing  their  great  black  eyes  upon 
the  spot  from  which  the  danger  came,  they  re- 
mained as  motionless  as  though  carved  from 
stone. 

The  attitude  of  fixed  attention  and  surprise  of 
the  three  giraffes  was  sufficient  warning  for  the 
rest  of  the  herd,  who  immediately  filed  up  from 
the  lower  ground,  and  joined  their  comrades. 
All  now  halted,  and  gazed  steadfastly  in  out- 
direction.  forming  a superb  tableau  ; their  beau- 
tiful mottled  skins  glancing  like  the  summer  coat 
of  a thorough -bred  horse,  the  orange -colored 
statues  standing  out  in  high  relief  from  a back- 
ground of  dark  green  mimosas. 

This  beautiful  picture  soon  changed ; I knew 
that  my  chance  of  a close  shot  was  hopeless,  as 
they  would  presently  make  a rush  and  be  off; 
thus  I determined  to  get  the  first  start.  I had 
previously  studied  the  ground  ; and  I concluded 
that  they  would  push  forward  at  right  angles 
with  my  position,  as  they  had  thus  ascended  the 
hill;  and  that,  on  reaching  the  higher  ground, 


they  would  turn  to  the  right,  in  order  to  reach 
an  immense  tract  of  high  grass,  as  level  as  a 
billiard-table,  from  which  no  danger  could  ap- 
proach them  unobserved. 

I accordingly,  with  a gentle  movement  of  my 
hand,  directed  my  people  to  follow  me,  and  I 
made  a sudden  rush  forward  at  full  speed.  Off 
went  the  herd,  shambling  along  at  a tremendous 
pace,  whisking  their  long  tails  above  their  hind- 
quarters; and  taking  exactly  the  diiection  I had 
anticipated,  they  ottered  me  a shoulder-shot  at 
a little  within  two  hundred  yards’  distance.  Un- 
fortunately I fell  into  a deep  hole  concealed  by 
the  high  grass,  and  by  the  time  that  I resumed 
the  hunt  they  had  increased  their  distance;  but  I 
observed  the  leader  turned  sharp  to  the  right, 
through  some  low  mimosa  bush,  to  make  direct 
for  the  open  table-land.  I made  a short  cut 
obliquely  at  my  best  speed,  and  only  halted  when 
I saw  that  I should  lose  ground  by  altering  my 
position.  Stopping  short,  I was  exactly  opposite 
the  herd  as  thee  filed  by  me  at  right  angles  in 
full  speed,  within  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
yards.  I had  only  my.  old  Ceylon  No.  10  double 
rifle,  and  I took  a steady  shot  at  a large  dark- 
colored  bull.  The  satisfactory  sound  of  the  ball 
upon  his  hide  was  followed  almost  immediately 
by  his  blundering  forward  for  about  twenty  yards, 
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store  by  the  flesh  of  the’ giraffe,  and  they  are 
right,  for  the  meat  is  the  best  I have  ever  tasted. 
Every  part  of  the  animal  is  turned  to  some  use. 
The  skin,  which  is  singularly  hard,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  as  light  as  it  is  tough,  which 
renders  it  very  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of 
shields ; and  the  long  tendons  of  the  legs  are  ex- 
ceedingly prized  by  the  Arabs  in  lieu  of  thread 
for  sewing  leather,  and  also  for  guitar-strings. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Aggageers,  or  Hunters  of  the  Hamran  Tribe.— Swords 
ana  Shields.— Hunting  with  the  Sword — Last  De- 
parture from  Soft.— Encampment  at  Wat  el  Ncgur. 
— Purchase  of'three  Horses. — Hippopotamus  Hunt. 
—Tearing  the  Animal  to  Pieces.— Attack  and  Slaugh- 
ter. 

I had  been  a month  at  Soft  when  I had  an 
audience  of  a party  of  hunters  whom  I had  long 
wished  to  meet.  I had  heard  of  certain  Arabs 
of  the  Hamran  tribe  that  inhabited  the  country 
south  of  Oassala,  who  hunted  and  killed  all  wild 
animals,  from  the  antelope  to  the  elephant,  with 
no  other  weapon  than  the  sword. 

I could  not  understand  how  it  could  be  possi- 
ble to  kill  an  elephant  with  the  sword,  unless  the 
animal  should  be  mobbed  bv  a crowd  of  men  and 
hacked  to  death,  but  I was  assured  that  the  most 
savage  elephant  had  no  chance  upon  good  riding 
ground  against  four  aggageers  (as  the  hunters 
with  the  sword  are  designated).  I had  determ- 
ined to  engage  a party  of  these  hunters  to  ac- 
company me  throughout  my  exploration  of  the 
Abyssinian  rivers  at  the  proper  season,  when  I 
should  have  fin  excellent  opportunity  of  combin- 
ing sport  with  an  examination  of  the  country. 
My  intentions  had  become  known,  and  the  visit 
of  the  hunters  was  the  consequence. 

The  Hamran  Arabs  are  distinguished  from  the 
other  tribes  by  an  extra  length  of  hair,  worn  part- 
ed down  the  centre,  and  arranged  in  long  curls ; 
otherwise,  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in 
their  appearance  from  other  Arabs.  They  are 
armed,  as  are  all  others,  with  swords  and  shields ; 
the  latter  are  circular,  and  are  generally  formed 
of  rhinoceros  hide.  There  are  two  forms  of 
shields  used  by  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs ; one 
is  a narrow  oval,  the  other  is  circular.  There  is 
no  difference  in  the  form  of  their  swords.  The 
blade  is  long  and  straight,  two-edged,  w'ith  a 
simple  cross  handle,  having  no  other  guard  for 
the  hand  than  the  plain  bar,  which,  at  right 
angles  with  the  hilt,  forms  the  cross. 

The  swords  of  the  aggageers  differed  in  no  re- 
spect from  those  usually  w'orn ; but  they  were 
bound  with  cord  very  closely  from  the  guard  for 
about  nine  inches  along  the  blade,  to  enable  them 
'to  be  grasped  by  the  right  hand,  while  the  hilt 
was  held  by  the  left ; the  weapon  was  thus  con- 
verted into  a two-handed  sword. 

The  Hamrans  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase 
horses  hunted  on  foot,  in  parties  not  exceeding 
two  persons.  Their  method  was  to  follow  the 
tracks  of  an  elephant,  so  as  to  arrive  at  their 
game  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  noon,  at 
which  time  the  animal  is  either  asleep  or  ex- 
tremely listless,  and  easy  to  approach.  Should 
they  discover  the  animal  asleep,  one  of  the  hunt- 
ers would  creep  stealthily  toward  the  head,  and 
with  one  blow  sever  the  trunk  while  stretched 
upon  the  ground ; in  which  case  the  elephant 
would  start  upon  his  feet,  while  the  hunters  es- 
caped in  the  confusion  of  the  moment.  The 
trunk  severed  would  cause  a hemorrhage  suffi- 
cient to  insure  the  death  of  the  elephant  within 
about  an  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
animal  be  awake  upon  their  arrival,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  approach  the  trunk ; in  such  a case 
they  would  creep  up  from  behind  and  give  a tre- 
mendous cut  at  the  back  sinew  of  the  hind-leg, 
about  a foot  above  the  heel.  Such  a blow  would 
disable  the  elephant  at  once,  and  would  render 
comparatively  easy  a second  cut  to  the  remain- 
ing leg ; the  arteries  being  divided,  the  animal 
would  quickly  bleed  to  death.  These  were  the 
methods  adopted  by  poor  hunters,  until,  by  the 
sale  of  ivory,  they  could  purchase  horses  for  the 
higher  branch  of  the  heart.  Provided  with 
horses,  the  party  of  hunters  should  not  exceed 
four.  They  start  before  daybreak,  and  ride 
slowly  throughout  the  country  in  search  of  ele- 
phants, generally  keeping  along  the  course  of  a 
river  until  they  come  upon  the  tracks  where  a 
herd  or  a single  elephant  may  have  drunk  during 
the  night.  When  once  upon  the  tracks,  they  fol- 
low fast  toward  the  retreating  game.  The  ele- 
phants may  be  twenty  miles  distant ; but  it  mat- 
ters little  to  the  aggageers.  At  length  they  dis- 
cover them,  and  the  hunt  begins.  The  first  step 
is  to  single  out  the  bull  with  the  largest  tusks ; 
this  is  the  commencement  of  the  fight.  After  a 
short  hunt,  the  elephant  turns  upon  his  pursuers, 
who  scatter  and  fly  from  his  headlong  charge  un- 
til he  gives  up  the  pursuit ; he  at  length  turns  to 
bay  when  again  pressed  by  the  hunters.  It  is 
the  duty  of  one  man  in  particular  to  ride  up  close 
to  the  head  of  the  elephant,  and  thus  to  absorb 
its  attention  upon  himself.  This  insures  a des- 
perate charge.  The  greatest  coolness  and  dex- 
terity are  then  required  by  the  hunter.  But  we 
shall  soon  see  him  at  work. 

As  I listened  to  these  fine  fellows,  who,  in  a 
modest  and  unassuming  manner,  recounted  their 
adventures  as  matters  of  course,  I felt  exceed- 
ingly small.  My  whole  life  had  been  passed  in 
wild  sports  from  early  manhood,  and  I had  im- 
agined that  I understood  as  much  as  most  people 
of  this  subject ; but  here  were  men  who,  without 
the  aid  of  the  best  rifles  and  deadly  projectiles, 
went  straight  at  their  game,  and  faced  the  lion  in 
his  den  with  shield  and  sabre.  I felt  inclined  to 
take  off  my  cap  and  make  a low  bow  to  the  gal- 
lant and  swarthy  fellows  who  sat  before  me. 
There  is  a freemasonry  among  hunters,  and  my 
heart  was  drawn  toward  these  aggageers.  We 
fraternized  upon  the  spot,  and  I looked  forward 
with  intense  pleasure-. to  jhe : tky  _jyhen  .we  might 
become  allies  in  actWrl;::  Ifw  fhis  ft  was  neces- 
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On  the  15th  of  September  a heavy  shower  of 
rain  fell ; this  proved  to  be  the  last  of  the  season, 
and  from  that  moment  the  burning  sun  ruled  the 
sodden  country  and  rapidly  dried  up  all  vegeta- 
tion. In  a week  the  grass  assumed  a tinge  of 
yellow,  and  by  the  end  of  October  there  was  not 
a green  spot  to  relieve  the  eye  from  the  golden 
blaze  of  the  landscape,  except  the  patches  of 
grass  and  reeds  that  sprang  from  the  mud-banks 
of  the  retiring  river.  We  had  quitted  Sofi  on 
the  day  of  the  last  shower,  and,  after  encamping 
at  different  places,  had  pitched  our  tenti.  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Atbara,  two  hundred  yards  be- 
low the  village  of  Wat  el  Negur,  and  seven  hours’ 
journey  from  Settite.  I at  that  time  owned  three 
horses,  which  I had  purchased  of  the  elephant 
hunters,  all  three  of  Abyssinian  breed,  anj  hand- 
some animals,  although  none  exceeded  fourteen 
hands  and  a half.  I had  named  them  Gazelle, 
Tetel,  and  Aggahr,  which  is  the  singular  of  ag- 
gageer.  The  two  latter  were  trained  hunters ; 
Gazelle  was  inexperienced,  but  remarkably  hand- 
some. 

Scarcely  had  we  arrived  when  I accepted  an 
invitation  to  shoot  a savage  old  bull  hippopot- 
amus that  had  been  sufficiently  impertinent  to 
chase  several  of  the  natives.  He  lived  in  a deep 
and  broad  portion  of  the  river,  about  two  miles 
distant.  We  accordingly  rode  to  the  spot,  and 
found  the  old  hippo  at  home.  The  river  was 
about  250  yards  wide  at  this  place,  in  an  acute 
bend  that  had  formed  a deep  pool.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  this  was  a mud-bank,  just  below  the  sur- 
face; upon  this  shallow  bed  the  hippo  was  re- 
posing. Upon  perceiving  us  he  was  exceedingly 
saucy,  snorting  at  my  party,  and  behaving  him- 
self in  a most  absurd  manner,  by  slinking  his 
head  and  leaping  half-way  out  of  the  water. 
This  plunging  demonstration  was  intended  to 
frighten  us.  I had  previously  given  Bacheet  a 
pistol,  and  had  ordered  him  to  follow  on  the  op- 
posite bank.  I now  hallooed  to  him  to  fire  sev- 
eral shots  at  the  hippo,  in  order  to  drive  him,  if 
possible,  toward  me,  as  I lay  in  ambush  behind 
a rock  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Bacheet  descend- 
ed the  almost  perpendicular  bank  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  fired  a shot  with  the  pistol.  The  hip- 
po, who  was  a wicked,  solitary  old  bull,  accus- 
tomed to  have  his  own  way,  returned  the  insult 
by  charging  toward  Bacheet,  with  a tremendous 
snorting  that  sent  him  scrambling  up  the  steep 
bank  in  a panic.  Once  safe  in  his  elevated  po- 
sition on  the  top  of  the  bank,  thirty  feet  above 
the  river,  he  fired  the  second  barrel  in  bold  de- 
fiance at  the  hippopotamus. 

As  the  hippo  had  gained  confidence,  I show’ed 
myself  above  the  rock,  and  called  to  him  by  his 
Arab  name,  “H&sinth!  H&sinth!”  He,  think- 
ing no  doubt  that  he  might  as  well  hunt  me  away, 
gave  a loud  snort,  sank,  and  quickly  reappeared 
about  a hundred  yards  from  me ; but  nearer  than 
this  he  positively  refused  to  approach.  Itherefore 
called  to  Bacheet  to  shout  from  the  other  side  to 
attract  his  attention,  and  as  he  turned  his  head 
I took  a steady  shot  behind  the  ear  with  the  lit- 
tle Fletcher  rifle!  This  happened  to  be  one  of 
those  fortunate  shots  that  consoles  you  for  many 
misses,  and  the  saucy  old  hippo  turned  upon  his 
back  and  rolled  about  in  tremendous  struggles, 
lashing  the  still  and  deep  pool  into  waves,  until 
he  at  length  disappeared.  We  knew  that  he  was 
settled ; then  my  people  started  off  toward  the  vil- 
lage, and  in  a marvelously  short  time  a frantic 
crowd  of  Arabs  arrived  with  camels,  ropes,  axes, 
knives,  and  every  tiling  necessary  for  an  onslaught 
upon  the  hippo,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  not 
appeared  upon  the  surface.  In  about  one  hour 
and  a half  from  the  time  he  received  the  bullet, 
we  discovered  his  carcass  floating  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  lower  down  the  river.  Several  heads 
of  large  crocodiles  appeared  and  vanished  sud- 
denly within  a few  feet  of  the  floating  carcass ; 
therefore  the  Arabs  considered  it  prudent  to  wait 
until  the  stream  should  strand  the  body  upon  the 
pebbly  shallows  about  half  a mile  below  the  pool. 
Upon  arrival  at  that  point  there  was  a general 
rush,  and  the  excited  crowd  secured  the  hippo 
by  many  ropes  and  hauled  it  to  the  shore.  It 
was  a very  fine  bull,  as  the  skin  without  the 
head  measured  twelve  feet  three  inches.  I had 
two  haunches  kept  for  the  sheik,  and  a large 
quantity  of  fat,  which  is  highly  and  deservedly 
prized  by  the  Arabs,  as  it  is  the  most  delicate  of 
any  animal.  Those  portions  secured,  with  a re- 
serve of  meat  for  ourselves,  the  usual  disgusting 
scene  of  violence  commenced,  the  crowd  falling 
upon  the  carcass  like  maddened  hyenas.  A 
hundred  knives  were  instantly  at  work.  They 
fought  over  the  spoil  like  wolves.  No  sooner 
was  the  carcass  flayed  than  the  struggle  com- 
menced for  the  meat.  The  people  were  a mass 
of  blood,  as  some  stood  thigh-deep  in  the  intes- 
tines wrestling  for  the  fat,  while  many  hacked 
at  each  other’s  hands  for  coveted  portions  that 
were  striven  for  as  a bonne  boucke.  I quitted 
this  savage  spectacle,  which  I hud  seen  before, 
and  which  was  always  renewed  on  a like  occa- 
sion. 


AN  OPIUM-EATER. 

De  Qcincey,  in  his  “ Confessions  of  an  Opi- 
um-Eater,” has  given  us  a picture  of  the  delights 
experienced  by  indulging  in  this  narcotic,  which 
would  be  tempting  enough  to  some  minds,  did 
not  the  miserable  condition  of  the  patient  in  his 
waking  state  serve  as  a horrible  warning.  Dr. 
Porqueville,  in  his  “ Voyage  en  Moree,”  gives  a 
description  of  a case  related  by  an  English  em- 
bassador to  an  Indian  king.  This  high  person- 
age having  been  led  to  a sumptuous  apartment, 
in  a short  time  two  slaves,  bearing  a litter,  ap- 
proached. Upon  the  litter,  covered  with  shawls 
of  great  value,  a human  form  was  borne,  to  all 
appearance  dead.  Presently,  however,  an  officer 
in  attendance  produced  a bottle  in  which  a blu- 
ifijh-lpjking  liquor  appeared.  The  embassador, 


thinking  he  was  the  involuntary  witness  of  some 
funeral  ceremony,  wished  to  retire  ; but  he  was 
soon  undeceived,  upon  observing  one  of  the  offi- 
cers raise  the  head  of  this  apparently  lifeless  be- 
ing, -replace  the  tongue  which  was  hanging  from 
the  mouth,  and  make  it  swallow  some  black  li- 
quid, at  the  same  time  closing  the  mouth,  and 
gently  rubbing  the  throat  in  order  to  facilitate 
its  passage.  When  this  operation  had  been  re- 
peated five  or  six  times,  the  figure  opened  its 
eyes  and  closed  its  mouth  of  its  own  accord ; it 
then  swallowed,  without  assistance,  another  large 
dose  of  the  liquid,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  be- 
came revived,  and  sat  up  upon  the  couch,  hav- 
ing somewhat  recovered  its  natural  color  and  the 
partial  use  of  its  limbs.  He  then  addressed  the 
envoy  in  person,  and  asked  him  the  object  of  his 
mission.  For  nearly  two  hours  this  extraordi- 
nary being  remained  perfectly  conscious,  and 
capable  of  transacting  business  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  English  embassador  took  the 
liberty  of  asking  him  some  questions  concerning 
the  strange  scene  which  he  had  witnessed. 
“Sir,”  he  replied,  “ I have  long  been  an  opium- 
eater,  and  by  degrees  have  fallen  into  this  de- 
plorable condition.  I pass  three  parts  of  the 
day  in  the  torpid  state  in  which  you  have  seen  me. 
Although  incapable  of  moving  or  speaking,  I re- 
tain my  consciousness,  and  during  this  time  I 
am  surrounded  with  the  most  delightful  visions ; 
but  I should  never  awake  if  I was  not  surround- 
ed by  zealous  and  affectionate  attendants,  who 
watch  over  me  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude.  ” 


SUNSHINE  ON  THE  SEA. 

There  are  blossoms  on  the  cherry, 
There  are  blossoms  on  the  pear, 

And  my  heart  is  light  and  merry 
With  the  hope  that  blossoms  there ; 
For  the  sorrow  and  the  weeping 
Wintry  tempests  brought  to  me, 

In  the  past  are  calmly  sleeping 
Now  there’s  sunshine  on  the  sea. 

I am  looking  for  my  lover 
(Who  is  true  as  truth  to  me), 

Now  the  wintiy  storms  are  over 
And  there’s  sunshine  on  the  sea. 

“When  the  bloom  of  pear  and  cherry 
Are  white  upon  the  tree, 

When  you  see  the  bud  and  berry, 

Then  look  out,  my  love,  for  me.” 

So  he  said  when  last  we  parted, 

While  my  tears  rained  on  the  deck, 
For  I felt  half  broken-hearted 
In  my  dread  of  storm  and  wreck. 
Now  each  spring-tide  bud  and  blossom 
Brings  my  own  love  rearer  me, 

And  the  sunshine  in  my  bosom 
Is  the  sunshine  on  the  sea. 


THE  LOST  CHANCE. 

Bv  JUSTIN  M'CARTHY. 

“ Remember,  Laurence,  my  dear  boy,  what- 
ever you  do,  not  to  bring  home  a frivolous  creat- 
ure, a flirt,  and  a trifler,  as  your  wife.” 

“But,  my  dear  mother,  I can  assure  you  I 
have  no  intention  of  bringing  home  any  wife.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know — I think  it  is  time  you 
had  a good  wife”  (this  was  said  with  something 
like  a sigh) ; “ but,  oh  Laurence,  don’t  let  it  be 
one  of  the  frivolous  flirting  creatures  one  sees  al- 
most every  where  now.  Let  her  be  somebody 
with  a pure,  steadfast  nature — one  in  whom  you 
could  trust,  and  whom  I could  lean  on  as  a daugh- 
ter.” 

Laurence  did  not  care  to  prolong  the  conversa- 
tion, having  nothing  very  particular  to  say  on  a 
subject  which  had  as  yet  but  little  personal  inter- 
est for  him.  So  he  laughed,  promised,  and  bade 
his  mother  farewell  for  a season. 

Laurence  Gifford  was  a handsome  young  man, 
of  good  intellect,  and  some  culture.  In  certain 
ways  he  would  have  been  called  slow  and  old- 
fashioned  ; for  he  was  of  a steady,  domestic  turn, 
and  he  had  a profound  veneration  for  his  mother. 
They  were  New -Englanders,  and  Mrs.  Gifford 
was  a woman  of  pure  and  serene  nature,  to  whom 
principle  and  goodness  were  every  thing;  but 
who  was,  perhaps,  a little  too  prone  to  act  in 
obedience  to  precept  in  her  own  life,  and  to  in- 
culcate the  same  course  as  the  duty  of  others. 
Moreover,  she  was  rather  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  judging  other  people  by  her  own  standard. 
Now,  nobody  ever  can  justly  judge  of  others  who 
has  not  something  of  what  I may  perhaps  call 
the  dramatic  instinct,  which  enables  one  for  the 
moment  to  put  one’s  self  in  the  place,  feel  the 
feelings,  and  understand  the  purposes,  of  anoth- 
er. The  moral  of  this  little  story — if  it  can  pre- 
tend to  any — is,  that  good  intention  and  high 
principle  are  not  always  enough  in  this  world, 
and  that  for  lack  of  a little  of  that  which  I have 
called  dramatic  instinct  the  best  people  may 
sometimes  go  wrong,  and  sadly  mislead  others. 

Laurence  Gifford  might  be  called  a young  man 
of  fortune.  His  father  had  left  property  enough, 
accumulated  in  trade,  to  relieve  the  son  from  any 
need  of  working  for  a living.  So  Laurence  had 
studied  and  traveled  for  the  sake  of  his  own  cul- 
ture, and  had  lived  for  the  most  part  quietly  with 
his  mother,  seeing  but  little  of  society,  and  mak- 
ing himself  her  companion  as  well  as  her  son. 

Now  he  was  going  to  make  a little  tour  of  vis- 
its among  friends  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  those  cities;  and  his 
mother,  knowing  that  he  was  likely  to  meet  many 
pretty  and  accomplished  girls,  thought  it  right  to 
give  him  a word  of  warning  before  he  left.  In- 
deed, it  was  a warning  she  had  many  times  al- 


you  had  seen  him  during  his  stay  at  the  country 
seat  of  one  of  his  friends,  where  he  met,  for  the 
first  time,  Jennie  Millicent.  Miss  Millicent  was 
one  of  the  prettiest,  brightest,  most  animated, 
and  brilliant  girls  any  society  could  boast  of. 
She  was  a girl  who  seemed  to  lend  an  appear- 
ance of  reasonableness  to  the  extravagant  gal- 
lantry of  that  little  poem  of  Rousard’s  (at  least, 
I think  it  is  Rousard’s),  which  avers  that  the 
sand  in  an  hour-glass  is  all  that  remained  of 
a hapless  lover  who  was  thus  reduced  to  dust 
and  ashes  by  the  first  bright  glance  of  a lady’s 
eyes.  Chance  first,  and  then  perhaps  mutual  in- 
tention, threw  Laurence  Gifford  and  Jennie  Mil- 
licent together  a good  deal  at  the  house  of  their 
common  friends.  They  found  that  they  had 
many  tastes  in  common.  Jennie  was  a quick, 
eager  reader,  with  a subtle,  rapid  appreciation, 
and  a judgment  more  true  than  her  vivacious, 
brilliant  manner  would  lead  one  to  expect ; and 
Laurence  found  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  intellectually  interested  in  the  society  of  a 
woman. 

They  met  at  many  other  places  during  that 
season,  and  Laurence  was  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  unhappy.  Fierce,  new  fires  were  lighting  up 
in  his  heart.  Strange  doubts  and  pains  racked 
him. 

For  he  said  to  himself,  sadly  and  bitterly, 
“Jennie  Millicent  is  a flirt.  She  has  no  heart 
— no  steadfastness.  She  is  fascinating  me,  and 
she  knows  it ; she  was  determined  to  fascinate 
me,  and  she  cares  nothing  about  me.  I am  just 
another  little  triumph  to  her,  and  nothing  more.” 
Then  a more  tender  gleam  in  her  blue  eyes  would 
seem  to  plead  against  his  doubts,  and  he  would 
devote  himself  to  her — until  some  one  else  came 
near  with  whom  she  chose  to  divide  her  attention 
and  her  glances,  and  Laurence  drew  off,  disheart- 
ened and  miserable.  “ The  shepherd  in  Virgil 
grew  acquainted  with  Love,  and  found  him  a 
native  of  the  rocks.” 

To  add  to  his  perplexities  and  pains  he  began 
to  meet,  in  the  same  circles  of  society,  a girl 
whose  mother  had  been  one  of  his  mother’s  old- 
est friends ; and  to  whom,  therefore,  he  ought  to 
have  paid  special  attention,  and  would  have  paid 
it  but  for  the  distracting  influence  of  bright  Jen- 
nie Millicent.  Caroline  Horton  was  a noble- 
looking girl,  with  a serene,  Madonna-like  face, 
and  dark  brown  hair  smoothly  reposing  on  a 
white  broad  forehead.  Her  calm  eyes  sometimes 
rested  on  Laurence,  with  an  expression  that  seem- 
ed to  him  to  speak  of  sweet  sisterly  sympathy  and 
even  compassion.  He  thought  that  she  saw  and 
understood  his  condition,  and  pitied  him. 

“ She  pities  me,”  he  said  to  himself,  “for  she 
believes  that  I am  entangled  by  a brilliant  and 
heartless  flirt.  Perhaps  Miss  Millicent  herself 
has  told  her  that  she  has  made  me  her  slave. 
Girls  of  that  nature  do  such  things  sometimes, 
people  say.”  And  he  drew  nearer  to  Caroline 
Horton,  and  tried  to  maintain  his  independence 
and  self-control,  and  to  keep  aloof  from  the  peril- 
ous fascinations  of  Jennie  Millicent.  There  was 
something  soothing  and  consoling  in  the  society 
of  Miss  Horton.  She  always  welcomed  him  with 
the  same  sweet,  serene  smile ; she  always  look-, 
ed  sympathy,  if  she  did  not  actually  put  it  into 
■words.  Poor  Laurence  felt  that  there  must  be 
some  influence  about  her  which  he  could  not 
clearly  define  or  characterize,  for  after  leaving 
her  side  he  could  hardly  remember  what  they 
had  been  talking  of,  and  yet  he  seemed  to  know 
that  a congenial  nature  had  given  its  sympathy 
and  strength  to  him.  She  was  always  the  same 
in  manner ; Jennie  Millicent  changed  every  hour. 
Caroline  Horton  listened  tenderly  and  calmly, 
and  spoke  little;  Jennie  Millicent  was  always 
starting  new  ideas,  and  pursuing  them  as  if  they 
were  bright  butterflies  and  she  an  eager  child. 

Presently  the  little  company  was  about  to 
break  up.  Breakings-up,  as  Dickens  says,  are 
capital  things  at  school ; but  in  after-life  they 
have,  among  other  drawbacks,  the  disadvantage, 
generally,  that  the  boys  and  girls  do  not  come 
back  and  play  together  any  more.  The  guests 
in  the  social  circle  of  which  Laurence  had  form- 
ed a part  were  about  to  scatter  far  and  wide — 
some  to  the  South,  some  to  the  West,  a few  to 
New  England,  and  a few  to  Old  England.  A 
dear  friend  of  Laurence’s,  Charley  Gray,  whom 
he  had  known  at  Harvard,  had  joined  the  group 
lately,  and  his  presence  and  his  imminent  depart- 
ure had  given  an  additional  touch  of  pain  to  Lau- 
rence : his  imminent  departure,  for  Laurence 
was  grieved  to  lose  him ; his  presence,  for  Lau- 
rence soon  observed  that  Gray  and  himself  were 
rowing  in  the  same  boat — that  Charley  Gray  was 
a captive  and  a bond-slave  of  Jennie  Millicent. 

One  morning,  about  this  time,  Laurence  re- 
ceived a letter  from  his  mother  which  vexed  him, 
for  it  wound  up  with  the  words,  “Beware!  my 
dear  son.  I have  heard  something  about  a tri- 
umphant flirt  who  claims  to  have  captured  you. 
I know  I can  trust  your  heart  and  head;  but 
still,  my  son,  be  careful,  and  be  true  to  yourself.” 
Laurence  felt  ashamed.  His  mother,  apparent- 
ly, looked  on  him  as  a weak  boy,  who  still  must 
be  kept  in  leading-strings.  And  Jennie  Milli- 
cent had,  then,  really  been  boasting  of  her  con- 
quest ! Who  could  have  written  to  his  mother 
on  the  subject  ? 

“I  have  made  a fool  of  myself,"  Laurence 
murmured,  “and  every  one  laughs  at  me!”  It 
was  morning,  and  he  was  walking  alone  in  one 
of  the  shrubberies  of  a country  house  as  he  read 
his  mother’s  letter.  Suddenly  he  started  and 
flushed,  for  Jennie  Millicent  was  there  before 
him. . As  he  turned  the  comer  of  a winding 
walk  he  saw  her.  She  was  alone,  and  at  first 
she  did  not  see  him.  She  held  a paper  in  her 
hand,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  it.  In  her 


ready  labored  to  impress  upon  him.  ' One  might  walk,  her  attitude,  the  bend  of  her  neck  and 

have*  thought  it  superfluous,  for  Laurence  had  a head,  there  was  something  which  spoke  of  a pro- 
nature grave,  deep,  and  tender ; and  he  had  a found  and  genuine  sadness.  It  was  but  for  a 

strong  natural  aversion  to  frivolous  and  flirting  rno men t ■ tljat  J^urenpe  cou Id  thus  observe  her, 

women.  for  Hi*  Tresfll aSWotTiTcea  iili m,  and  she  looked  up, 

You  might  not  have  thought  this,  ^ ^ 1^1  t^ej^JClim 
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son,  and  seemed  quite  agitated,  and  she  hastily 
crumpled  in  her  hand  the  paper  she  had  been 
reading. 

“She  was  reading  a love-letter,  Laurence 
said  to  himself.  ‘ ‘ Thank  Heaven,  I never  wrote 
her  a love-letter !”  » 

Then  they  talked  for  a while,  and,  for  some 
reason  which  Laurence  could  not  explain  even  to 
himself,  they  talked  very  gravely  and  almost  sad- 
ly. All  the  manner  of  the  coquette  was  laid 
aside,  and  Jennie  spoke  to  him  in  the  frank  and 
sympathetic  tone  of  a sincere  friend.  There  was 
something  in  her  manner  at  once  tender  and 
calm  which  he  had  never  observed  before,  and 
which  he  could  not  understand.  It  seemed  to 
say,  “Let  there  be  henceforth  only  the  clear 
truth  between  us.  Let  us  not  mistake  each  oth- 
er. I am  your  friend ; and  only  that.  Be  you 
my  friend.  ’’ 

Laurence’s  soul  was  drawn  toward  her.  “ Have 
I not,  after  all,  misunderstood  this  girl  ?”  he  be- 
gan to  ask  himself. 

As  they  walked  along  the  thorns  of  a rose-bush 
caught  Jennie’s  dress.  She  put  out  her  hand  to 
release  herself,  and  the  paper  she  had  been  hold- 
ing fell  to  the  ground.  Laurence  stooped  to  pick 
it  up,  and  saw,  not  without  some  confi.  Ion,  that 
it  was  in  his  own  writing. 

“ It  is  the  copy  you  made  for  me  of  that  beau- 
tiful little  poem  of  Victor  Hugo's,  ’’she  said,  quiet- 
ly. “I  so  like  the  poem  that  I have  always  kept 
it.” 

Then  Laurence  remembered  that  weeks  and 
weeks  before  he  had  spoken  to  Jennie  of  a little 
oem  of  Victor  Hugo’s,  and  had  copied  it  for 
er.  It  was  that  tender,  half-melancholy  poem 
which  contains  such  verses  as 

“ Puisque  ici  toute  chose 
Donne  toujours 
Son  epine,  ou  sa  rose 
A ses  amours." 

There  was  a moment’s  silence.  Then  Laurence 
said : 

“We  are  all  scattering  soon.  Are  we  never 
all  to  meet  again  ?” 

“All  are  not  likely  to  meet  again,  I suppose,” 
she  replied.  “ But  some  of  us  are  pledged  to 
meet  soon  again — is  it  not  so  ? May  I not  con- 
gratulate you,  Mr.  Gifford  ?” 

“Congratulate  me,  Miss  Millicent?  Good 
Heavens ! for  what  ?” 

She  looked  into  his  face  with  unfeigned  won- 
der. “Am  I premature  and  rash?”  she  said, 
with  a half  smile.  “Bray  forgive  me.” 

“But,  Miss  Millicent,  pray  tell  me  what  you 
mean.  I do  beg  of  you — oh,  confound  it!” 

He  was  actually  about  to  take  her  hand,  when 
he  saw  Charley  Gray  appearing  in  the  walk,  and 
he  gave  vent  to  the  ungracious  ejaculation  which 
closed  his  speech. 

Laurence  would  have  given  his  friend  the  go- 
by, but  Miss  Millicent’s  manner  seemed  purpose- 
ly to  invite  Charley  to  join  them  ; and  Laurence 
quietly  drew  off,  resolving  to  find  another  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  her.  The  Destinies  were 
against  him.  As  he  wandered,  restless  and  im- 
patient, through  the  shrubbery  he  came  suddenly 
to  an  opening — and  he  saw,  at  a little  distance, 
Jennie  and  his  friend  Gray  standing  together. 
Gray  had  taken  her  hand  in  his ; and  she  was 
not  resisting.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  ground; 
and  she  was  listening  to  what  he  was  pouring 
into  her  ear.  Laurence  rushed  from  the  spot. 

“Heartless  coquette!”  he  muttered,  between 
his  clenched  teeth.  “How  nearly  I had  be- 
trayed myself  to  her!  Oh,  thank  Heaven  for 
the  chance  which  showed  me  how  false  and  cruel 
she  is !” 

That  evening  Laurence  left  the  place,  after 
having  proposed  for  Caroline  Horton  and  been 
accepted.  That  evening  poor  Charley  Gray  left 
the  place,  having  proposed  for  and  passionately 
pleaded  to  Jennie  Millicent;  and  been  tenderly, 
compassionately,  decisively  rejected.  And  Char- 
ley Gray  was  ever  so  much  wealthier  than  Lau- 
rence Gifford ! 

Laurence  was  married  soon  after,  and  took 
his  beautiful,  calm  bride  to  Europe.  She  was 
always  beautiful  and  calm.  She  was  calm  on 
the  first  sight  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  first  glimpse 
of  Italy.  She  was  calm  through  the  wonderful 
sunsets  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  a sudden, 
fierce  squall  on  the  Levant.  They  crossed  over 
to  the  East  and  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  Car- 
oline’s face  wore  the  same  sweet,  placid  expres- 
sion as  they  stood  in  the  street  of  Grief  and  gazed 
upon  the  Mount  of  Olives.  And  Laurence  at 
last  accepted  the  truth,  which  he  had  striven  as 
long  as  he  could  to  shut  out  from  his  heart  and 
mind.  There  was  nothing  in  his  wife.  He  had 
married  a shapely  figure,  and  a calm,  handsome 
face,  without  mind  or  soul  attached.  Caroline 
Gifford  had  neither  brains  nor  sympathies.  The 
quiet,  sweet  smile  that  always  lay  outside  her 
face  represented  no  more  of  glow  within  than  a 
sunbeam  on  a stone.  This,  then,  was  his  fate! 

He  brought  homijhis  wife  to  his  mother,  who 
was  at  first  delighted  with  her.  Then  Laurence 
learned  that  it  was  Caroline  who  had  conveyed 
to  his  mother  the  hint  about  his  attentions  to 
Jennie  Millicent.  He  smiled  rather  grimly  and 
said  nothing.  Before  a week  he  saw  that  his  mo- 
ther had  found  out  poor  Caroline,  and  knew  that 
her  son  was  tied  for  life  to  a brainless,  vapid,  soul- 
less woman.  No  word  of  what  she  knew  was 
breathed  to  Laurence  by  his  mother ; but  he  could 
see  an  ever-present  look  of  pity,  regret,  and  some- 
thing like  remorse  upon  her  face. 

Laurence  Gifford  was  no  mean  whiner  against 
Destiny — which,  indeed,  in  his  case,  as  in  that 
of  most  of  us,  meant  his  own  folly  and  mistake ; 
and  he  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  life— and 
of  his  wife.  At  first  he  strove  hard  to  love  her ; 
but  after  a while  he  gave  that  up  as  hopeless. 
There  was  nothing  to  love ; and  Caroline  would 
not  have  cared  to  be  troubled  with  lore.  She 
was  married  to  a stepdf^'c,Lgqod.mqu,  And  she 
did  not  want  any  thing’dye: Tj Hsfie'dMJfaot  even 


have  him  for  her  husband ; and  that  was  all. 
Indeed  his  efforts,  in  their  first  months  of  mar- 
riage, to  get  her  to  take  an  interest  in  literature, 
or  art,  or  nature,  or  any  of  the  things  he  loved, 
were  terrible  bores  to  her.  And  Laurence  soon 
saw  this,  and  mercifully  spared  her.  He  was 
always  kind  and  affectionate  to  her,  and  he  reso- 
lutely endeavored  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  her 
good  qualities  — a difficult  task,  for  although 
poor  Caroline  had  assuredly  no  bad  qualities 
whatever,  yet  she  possessed  no  attributes  suf- 
ficiently marked  to  be  classed  as  good  qualities 
by  any  but  the  most  indulgent  and  partial  ob- 
server. 

So  life  went  on  for  Laurence  Gifford — quiet, 
cheerless,  hopeless.  His  wife  brought  him  no 
children  ; but  that  fact  in  nowise  disturbed  her. 
She  was  placidly  contented,  while  Laurence  strove 
to  bear  manfully  the  fate  he  had  brought  upon 
himself.  And  his  mother  was  utterly  miserable 
in  seeing  what  she  saw,  and  believing  that  she 
had  some  share  in  causing  it  to  be. 

Once,  and  only  once,  he  saw  his  old  friend, 
Charley  Gray.  The  latter  was  still  unmarried, 
and  had  settled  permanently  in  Europe.  Once, 
however,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  see  his 
friends,  and  he  paid  Laurence  a visit.  The  two 
old  acquaintances  talked  long  and  late  into  the 
night. 

“ I sometimes  see  an  old  friend  of  yours  and 
of  mine,  in  London,  Laurence,”  said  Gray, 
slowly,  and  with  a little  hesitation,  during  their 
talk.  “ I mean  Jennie  Millicent.  You  have 
not  forgotten  her  ?”  And  he  looked  somewhat 
curiously  into  Laurence’s  face.  A flush  was 
there,  and  Laurence’s  lips  were  compressed. 

“ Oh  no,  ” Laurence  replied,  calmly.  ‘ ‘ I have 
not  forgotten  her.  She  is  still  unmarried?” 

“ She  is  still  unmarried ; and  apparently  re- 
solved not  to  marry.  A strange  fate  for  one 
who  was,  and  is,  so  brilliant,  and  who  had  so 
many  admirers  and  offers.  You  know  that  I 
asked  her  to  marry  me,  Laurence  ?” 

“ I do — I have  heard  so.” 

“Yes,  the  very  day  you  proposed  for  your  wife ! 
A strange  coincidence  1 I loved  Jennie  Milli- 
cent, and  always  shall  love  her — though  we  are 
good  friends  now,  and  always  shall  be,  and  can 
never  be  any  thing  more.  She  couldn’t  love  me 
— I don’t  blame  her.  She  is  by  far  the  best  and 
noblest  woman  I ever  knew.  No  good  cause,  no 
great  thing  to  be  done,  but  her  heart  and  her 
help  go  to  it.  She  lives  only  for  her  friends  and 
for  doing  good.  And,  though  I know  as  well  as 
if  she  told  me,  Laurence,  that  her  life  is  lonely 
and  unhappy,  she  has  the  same  bright  ways  that 
she  always  had.  I think  well  of  all  womankind 
for  her  sake,  although  she  is  the  only  woman 
who  ever  made  me  unhappy.  ” 

“ Why  did  she  never  marry  ?”  Laurence  asked. 
And  he  spoke  with  difficulty,  and  with  a choking 
sensation  at  his  throat.  * 

‘ ‘ Don’t  you  know  ?’’ 

Laurence  answered  only  by  a motion  of  his 
hand.  He  could  not  speak  then. 

‘ ‘ Because,  Laurence  Gilford,  she  was  like  me 
— she  loved  somebody  who  did  not  love  her !” 

“The  night  is  too  hot,  Charley, ” exclaimed 
Laurence,  starting  up.  “I  can’t  breathe  here 
— let  us  go  out  into  the  open  air.  ” 

They  went  into  the  open  air ; and  they  spoke 
of  Jennie  Millicent  no  more.  When  Laurence 
went  to  his  bedroom  his  wife  was  sleeping  com- 
fortably and  soundly,  with  her  hair  done  up  very 
neatly  and  carefully  under  her  lace  night-cap,  and 
the  unchanging,  placid  smile  upon  her  handsome, 
soulless  face. 


THE  HERO  OF  A FAST  NOVEL. 

The  pride  of  life  is  one  of  the  leading  notes 
of  the  * ‘ fast  novel.  ” Death  may,  with  impar- 
tial heel,  kick  at  the  turreted  palaces  of  kings 
and  the  hovel  of  the  pauper ; but  the  pride  of 
life  which  informs  the  pen  of  our  fast  novelists 
condescends  to  treat  of  princely  state  alone.  No 
man  is  fit  to  be  a hero  unless  he  can  throw  mo- 
ney about  like  water.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
it  should  be  his  own  money ; indeed,  it  is  better 
that  it  should  not  be — otherwise  he  would,  per- 
haps, be  too  respectable  for  a hero.  When,  im- 
mersed in  an  inextricable  state  of  debt,  he  goes 
down  to  shoot  at  one  of  his  many  places,  he  does 
so,  we  are  informed,  in  a half-Bohemian,  half- 
bivouac fashion;  and  his  guests,  all  of  them 
enormous  swells  of  the  period,  are  expected  to 
be  good  enough  to  rough  it.  They  arrive  at  a 
dim  picturesque  old  house,  with  oak -paneled 
rooms,  stained-glass  windows,  antiques,  paint- 
ings, and  china  of  fabulous  value  all  around. 
They  find  a perfect  cook,  perfect  wines,  and  per- 
fect cigars;  a grand  piano  in  the  Elizabethan 
drawing-room,  the  clash  of  billiard-balls  under 
the  painted  arches  of  the  chapel  entrance,  and 
whist-tables  in  the  little  garden-room  that  looks 
through  oriel  window's  on  to  the  terraces  and  the 
shady  cedars.  When  out  shooting,  these  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  “roughing  it,”  toss  the  dogs 
foie  gras  and  truffles,  and  drink  delicate  Bur- 
gundies to  their  perfumed  cigarettes.  When  the 
hero  flies  from  his  debts  and  his  difficulties,  he 
betakes  himself  from  the  low  white  shore  to  his 
yacht.  There,  on  a velvet-cushioned  bench,  lie 
the  newest  novels,  just  out.  By  its  side  is  a 
splendid  goblet,  in  which  lumps  of  ice  float  in 
golden  wine.  Silky  nectarines  and  purple  grapes 
lie  lazily  together  on  his  plate.  In  the  mirrored 
cabin  a choice  dinner  awaits  him.  When  he 
returns  to  town,  we  find  him  ensconced  in  rooms 
decorated  with  imperial  blue,  filled  with  things 
of  great  antiquity  and  beauty — ivory,  bronze, 
marble,  china,  enamel,  all  gleaming  out  of  the 
prevailing  hue  of  deep  azure;  chambers,  in  a 
word,  summed  up  as  containing  as  many  treas- 
ures in  them  as  Christie’s  itself  on  a view-day. 
When  he  gives  a dinner  at  the  little  box  inhab- 
ited by  his  Anonyma,  all  the  male  guests  have 
half-guinea  rose-buds  in  their  coats,  the  dining- 
one  sheet  of  light,  a miniature  sun  in 


the  blue  arc  of  the  ceiling  sheds  down  its  rays,  the 
atmosphere  is  scented  with  pastilles,  the  table  is 
ablaze  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  hangings  of 
the  walls  are  azure  satin,  silver-starred.  Anon- 
yma herself  is  dressed  in  flame-colored  robes, 
and  she  seems  to  be  literally  on  fire  with  the  su- 
perb rubies  that  glitter  all  over  her.  She  wears 
boots  that  cost  thirty  guineas  a pair,  with  silver- 
gilt  heels  that  go  “click-clack'’  like  a cavalry- 
man’s. But  the  golden  tazze,  costly  china,  ex- 
quisite pictures,  Oriental  stuffs,  silks,  satins,  and 
furs,  malachite  vases,  jasper  tables,  ivory-bound 
books,  with  monograms  in  turquoises  and  pearls 
on  the  cover,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  dining- 
room of  the  hero’s  nameless  protgtie,  sink  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  contents 
of  her  drawing-room.  This  glows  with  ten  times 
more  light,  ten  times  more  color,  ten  times  more 
brilliancy,  and  is  one  mass  of  scintillating  gold, 
silver,  and  amber — not  a large  room,  but  small 
and  bijou,  “intensely”  luminous,  and  very  cost- 
ly. When  he  goes  to  the  theatre  and  tosses  a 
bouquet  on  to  the  stage,  it  contains  a big  sap- 
phire, or  is  clasped  by  a jeweled  holder.  Else- 
where in  the  gorgeous  pages  of  our  fast  in- 
structor we  meet  with  girls  enfolded  in  a glitter 
of  green  and  silver,  with  huge  gold  serpentine 
coils  upon  their  arms,  who  lean  over  a boat's 
side  and  meditate — not  upon  the  elusive  smile 
of  the  sunlit  waters,  but  upon  the  flavors  of  new 
sauces,  and  the  strong  old  wines  princes  send  to 
them,  and  of  Oriental  burnouses,  all  interwoven 
with  pearls  and  turquoises,  which  Oriental  em- 
bassadors give  them  for  the  asking.  Even  the 
artists  of  our  fast  novels  have  odorous  cedar- 
lined  studios,  in  which  the  smoke  of  choice  cigars 
curls  round  antiques  and  bric-a-brac,  and  sherry 
and  seltzer  perpetually  hiss  in  long  fairy -like 
glasses  of  Venice. 


BEARDS  AND  MUSTACHES. 

During  the  first  centuries  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public the  Romans  of  all  classes  allowed  their 
beards  to  grow  freely;  shaving  seems  to  have 
been  quite  unknown.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
300  b.c.  that  any  thing  like  a razor  was  seen  in 
Rome;  but  at  that  time  a few  Greek  barbers 
had  made  their  appearance  in  the  forum ; and 
although,  like  all  innovators,  they  were  at  first 
received  with  derision,  yet  after  a time  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  customers ; few  at  first ; then 
more ; until  at  last  the  barbers’  shops  in  Rome 
became  what  the  clubs  are  in  London  or  the 
cafes  in  Paris:  places  of  lounging  and  resort, 
where  every  one  with  nothing  to  do  spends  a few 
hours  of  his  time  each  day.  As  the  Romans 
grew  richer  from  the  spoils  of  conquered  na- 
tions, and  as  they  began  to  discard  the  simple 
life  of  their  ancestors  for  a mode  of  living  more 
in  keeping  with  their  wealth,  many  had  slaves 
whose  sole  business  was  to  shave  them  and  cover 
their  hair  with  greases.  At  first  this  task  was 
intrusted  to  men,  but  Lucullus  is  said  to  have 
had  women  trained  to  the  work ; and,  as  a wo- 
man’s hand  is  much  lighter,  and  usually  more 
skillful,  than  that  of  a man,  the  change  was  pro- 
nounced by  connoisseurs  to  be  for  the  better. 
By  Julius  Caesar’s  time  the  beard  had  fallen  into 
thorough  discredit  among  all  classes  of  society, 
slaves  being  the  only  people  who  still  wore  it. 
Caesar  himself  was  shaved  with  scrupulous  neat- 
ness every  morning;  Pompey,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Cicero,  Augustus,  were  all  clean  shaven  too ; 
even  Cato  Uticensis,  who  had  but  slight  respect 
for  the  fashions,  would  have  thought  it  disrep- 
utable and  unseemly  to  appear  in  a public  place 
with  a beard. 

It  was  Trajan  who  first  had  the  courage  to 
shake  off  the  barber’s  yoke.  This  king,  an  ex- 
cellent monarch  in  many  respects,  discovered 
that  his  shaving  occupied  a considerable  portion 
of  each  day ; and,  as  he  was  the  first  emperor 
since  Caesar  who  really  felt  that  he  was  on  the 
throne  for  something  more  than  eating  and 
drinking,  he  relinquished  a habit  that  cost  him 
more  minutes  than  he  could  afford  to  lose.  Ha- 
drian, Antoninus  Pius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  his 
immediate  successors,  followed  in  his  wake,  and 
allowed  their  beards  to  grow  unclipped.  After 
them,  however,  came  Commodus ; as  this  ex- 
emplary monarch  found  the  time  hang  so  heavily 
upon  his  hands  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill  flies 
of  an  afternoon,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would 
discard  the  precious  means  afforded  him  by  shav- 
ing of  making  half-hours  go  by ; barbers  had  a 
new  time  of  it;  and  thenceforth  continued  to 
have  the  Roman  emperors  for  patrons  until  Edo- 
ard  overturned  Romulus-Augustulus,  the  last  im- 
perator,  and  inaugurated  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  with  it  the  reign  of  mustaches. 

In  the  reign  of  Oswie,  the  last  of  the  Bretwal- 
das,  who  flourished  toward  the  end  of  the  elev- 
enth century,  a fierce  contest  arose  between  the 
See  of  Rome  and  the  Catholic  Church  of  En- 
gland, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  to  how  the 
priests  should  shave  their  heads  and  faces,  or 
whether  they  should  shave  them  at  all.  The 
British  priests  held  that  shaving  was  superflu- 
ous. The  Pope,  however,  maintained  that  the 
use  of  razors  was  indispensable  to  salvation. 
The  strife  waxed  warm ; but,  as  things  seemed 
likely  to  go  too  far,  Oswie,  who  feared  interdict 
and  excommunication,  convoked  a meeting  of 
ecclesiastics  at  Whitby,  and  there  decreed : first, 
that  priests  should  shave  all  but  a thin  crown  of 
hair  off  their  heads ; secondly,  that  they  should 
wear  neither  beard  nor  whiskers  nor  mustaches, 
upon  pain  of  public  penance.  This  was  peremp- 
tory, and  the  English  priests  gave  in. 

Strangely  enough,  the  beard,  which  had  seem- 
ed a heresy  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Oswie,  had  come  into  favor  again  with  the 
Catholic  priesthood  by  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century ; bishops  and  priests  allowed  their  hair 
to  grow  on  their  faces,  and  were  even  rather  lax 
in  shaving  the  crowns  of  their  heads.  This  scan- 
dalized the  Greek  Church,  the  ministers  of iv jijqhj 


made  a diligent  use  of  razors ; and  the  dispute 
upon  this  subject  grew  as  fierce  as  it  had  been 
two  centuries  before  between  Rome  and  En- 
gland. On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Papal 
See  argued  that,  as  all  the  Apostles,  and  notably 
St.  Peter,  had  worn  beards,  it  was  the  duty  of 
their  successors  to  imitate  them.  This  failed  to 
convince  the  Greeks  ; and,  in  the  famous  edict 
of  excommunication  which  the  Patriarch  Photi- 
us  launched  against  Pope  Nicholas  in  856,  it 
was  alleged  as  a major  grievance  that  the  Latin 
priests  refused  to  shave,  and  were  consequent- 
ly unworthy  of  entering  into  communion  with 
their  brethren  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Philoso- 
phers of  the  Democritus  school  will  smile  w hen 
they  remember  that  opinions  on  this  mighty  point 
have  see-sawed  again  since  that  time ; nowadays 
the  Greek  priests  wear  beards,  and  the  Romish 
shave ! 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

“That  bed  is  not  long  enough  for  me,”  said  a very 
tall,  gruff  old  Englishman,  upon  being  ushered  into 
his  bedroom  by  an  Irish  waiter  at  one  of  our  hotels. 
“ Faith,  an’  you’ll  And  it  is  plenty  long,  Sir,  when  you 
get  into  it,"  was  the  reply ; ‘‘for  then  there'll  be  two 
feet  more  added  to  it."  Exit  Pat,  with  a boot  fetch- 
ing up  the  rear. 

APOSTROPHE  TO  AN  OYSTER. 

Delicious  bivalve,  let  me  pause 
Ere  I engulf  thee  in  my  jaws ; 

And  let  the  muses  aid  my  verse 
While  thy  just  praises  I rehearse. 

Blest  is  the  man,  who’er  he  be, 

Whom  friend  invites  to  swallow  thee. 

In  every  form  thou  tastest  well, 

Fried,  roasted,  stewed,  or  on  the  shell. 

Thou  art,  oh  playmate  of  the  shad  1 
A very  type  of  iron-clad. 

Virginia’s  shore  no  treasure  owns, 

Not  even  sable  Brudder  Bones, 

To  equal  thee,  oh  oyster  mine ! 

As  thou  reposest  in  the  brine. 

The  daring  wight  whose  luckv  lip 
Thy  luscious  flavor  first  did  sip, 

Deserves  from  us  a tribute  rare 
For  bringing  thee  to  light  and  air. 

A saloon-keeper  of  questionable  honesty  went  to  a 
lawyer  to  consult  him  about  commencing  an  action 
of  defamation  against  a fellow -townsman.  “The 
scoundrel,"  said  he,  fiercely,  “has  robbed  me  of  my 
character!"  “Ah,  has  he?  Are  you  sure  of  that 
fact?"  replied  the  green -sachel  gentleman,  quickly, 
and  in  a sarcastic  tone.  “ If  so,  for  Heaven's  sake  let 
him  go ; for  it  is  the  luckiest  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  you  1"  The  fellow  sneaked  out  of  the  office  like  a 
puppy  when  a foot  is  raised  against  him. 

Jessie  Williams  had  been  doing  something  which 
her  mamma  had  told  her  she  mustn't  do.  She  had 
been  eating  currants,  and,  of  course,  got  her  mouth 
all  stained ; that's  the  way  she  got  found  out.  Mrs. 
Williams  said,  “You  know  you  were  forbidden  to 
eat  currants!"  “But,  mother,  Satan  tempted  me!” 
“Why  didn’t  you  say,  ‘Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ?'  " 
“ I did  say,  ‘Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan and  he  went 
and  got  behind  me,  and  pushed  me  right  into  the  cur- 
rant-bushes 1” 

An  anatomical  observer  asserted  a few  days  since 
that  there  were  489,981  feathers  on  the  wings  of  a but- 
terfly. “I  don’t  believe  it,"  said  one  of  his  hearers. 
“Then  count  them  for  yourself,"  was  the  reply. 

A gentleman  who  was  very  zealous  on  the  subject 
of  horses,  but  not  according  to  knowledge,  bought  a 
mare  at  auction,  and  rode  her  home.  “Well,  Ceesnr," 
said  he  to  his  sable  coachman,  “ what  do  you  think 
of  her?  She  cost  me  five  hundred  dollars."  “Dtinno, 
massa."  “Yes,  but  what  do  you  think?"  “Well, 
massa,  it  makes  me  tink  of  what  the  preacher  said 
yesterday— something  about  * his  money  is  soon  part- 
ed.' I disremember  the  fust  part !’’ 

The  other  day  Molecule  propounded  the  following 
to  Atom:  “A  boy  said  to  a gentleman,  ‘My  father 
and  mother  have  a daughter,  but  she  is  not  my  sis- 
ter.' Now  how  do  you  explain  that  ?"  Atom  reflect, 
ed,  but  all  in  vain.  To  his  every  suggestion  Molecule 
replied  by  a mild  but  decided  negative.  At  length 
Atom  was  forced  to  give  it  up.  “ Why,  it's  simple 
enough,"  said  Molecule,  with  an  exasperating  smile : 
“the  boy  lied  1" 


“ Oh,  it  won't  hurt  ’em ; they’re  an  old  pair." 


The  denizen  of  a house  on  West  Lake  Street,  in 
Chicago,  advertises  “a  hornen  for  sail,”  which  doubt- 
less means  that  he  is  willing  to  dispose  of  an  awning. 

“ How  is  your  wife  to-day  ?”  said  a friend  to  a French 
gentleman.  “Oh,  rnoche  de  sent, "said  he;  “she  is 
no  better,  and  I am  ’fraid  ver  little  waas.  If  she  is 
gon  to  die,  I wish  she  wonld  do  it  soon.  I feel  so  un- 
happy—my  mind  is  so  moche  unsettel.  Veu  she  die, 
I shall  not  be  so  moche  dissatisfied.” 

A sick  man  was  told  that  nothing  could  cure  him 
but  a quart  of  catnip  tea.  “ Then  I must  die,"  said 
he,  “for  I don’t  hold  but  a pint." 

“Waiter,  I’ll  take  my  hat,"  said  a gentleman  at  a 
ball  one  evening,  as  he  was  going  home.  “ What  kind 
of  a hat  is  it,  Sir  ?”  “ A brand  new  one— I bought  it 
this  morning."  “Well,  Sir,"  said  the  waiter,  “ ail  the 
good  hats  have  been  gone  for  two  hours." 

’Tis  ever  sew,  as  the  seamstress  said. 


Pueadino  at  the  Bab— Begging  for  a drink. 

Love  has  been  defined  as  an  insane  desire  to  main- 
tain somebody  else’s  daughter. 

A stont,  jolly-looking  mendicant  recently  entered  a 
shop  in  Dublin,  and  asked  the  owner  for  charity.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  said,  “lam  not  able  to  give  you 
any  thing.”  The  woman,  in  quite  a cheerful  tone, 
promptly  replied,  “Thank  you,  Sir;  and  may  you 
long  be  in  the  same  position !’’ 

The  Union  Pacific— A quiet  marriage. 


A Pennsylvania  editor  rejects  an  advertisement  sent 
him  by  an  Indiana  lawyer  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  take  his  pay  in  divorces,  saying,  however,  that 
he  does  so  because  he  is  a bachelor,  and  the  proposi- 
tion is  “ scandalously  premature.” 

What  is  stronger  in  death  than  life  ?— An  old  yellow- 
legged hen.  T 

In  a little  town  out  West  a lady  teacher  was  exercis- 
ing a class  of  juveniles  in  mental  arithmetic.  She 
commenced  the  question,  “ If  yon  buy  a cow  for  ten 
— ’“tie  hand.  lr  “ 


s for  sixty  dollars  the  oth- 


dollara*-”  .when_u] 
Johniyjl?n 
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DAISIES. 

All  the  little  children  know 
That  the  daisies  are  their  own: 

Why  should  daisies  ever  grow 
That  to  children  are  unknown? 

Oh,  how  sorry  they  must  be, 

Living  without  purpose  thus: 

Daisies  that  no  children  see, 

Oh,  how  you  must  long  for  us! 

Running  through  the  pleasant  grass, 
When  the  summer  scents  are  sweet, 

Touching  daisies  as  we  pass 
With  our  happy  little  feet. 

Some  may  grow  upon  the  brink, 

Some  in  hidden  crevice  fit ; 

Let  no  dais3r-blossom  think 
That  we  have  neglected  it! 

We  must  be  so  kind  and  wise 
To  these  daisies  of  our  own, 

Giving  sensible  replies 

When  they  make  their  wishes  known. 

Butter-cups  belong  to  all, 

So  do  other  pretty  flowers, 

But  the  daisies  are  so  small 
That  they  can  be  only  ours. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,” 

'*  The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 

WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

TWELFTH  SCENE— DRURY  LANE. 

CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-FOURTH. 

THE  LETTER  AND  THE  LAW. 

The  many-toned  murmur  of  the  current  of 
London  life — flowing  through  the  murky  chan- 
nel of  Drury  Lane — found  its  muffled  way  from 
the  front  room  to  the  back.  Piles  of  old  music 
lumbered  the  dusty  floor.  Stage  masks  and 
weapons,  and  portraits  of  singers  and  dancers, 
hung  round  the  walls.  An  empty  violin  case  in 
one  corner  faced  a broken  bust  of  Rossini  in  an- 
other. A frameless  print,  representing  the  Trial 
of  Queen  Caroline,  was  pasted  over  the  fire- 
place. The  chairs  were  genuine  specimens  of 
ancient  carving  in  oak.  The  table  was  an  equal- 
ly excellent  example  of  dirty  modem  deal.  A 
small  morsel  of  drugget  was  on  the  floor ; and  a 
large  deposit  of  soot  was  on  the  ceiling.  The 
scene  thus  presented,  revealed  itself  in  the  hack 
drawing-room  of  a house  in  Drury  Lane,  devoted 
to  the  transaction  of  musical  and  theatrical  busi- 
ness of  the  humbler  sort.  It  was  late  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, on  Michaelrnas-day.  Two  persons  were 
seated  together  in  the  room:  they  were  Anne 
Silvester  and  Sir  Patrick  Lundie. 

The  opening  conversation  between  them — 
comprising,  on  one  side,  the  narrative  of  what 
had  happened  at  Perth  and  at  Swanhaven ; and, 
on  the  other,  a statement  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  separation  of  Arnold  and  Blanche 
— had  come  to  an  end.  It  rested  with  Sir  Pat- 
rick to  lead  the  way  to  the  next  topic.  He  looked 
at  his  companion,  and  hesitated. 

‘ ‘ Do  you  feel  strong  enough  to  go  on  ?”  he 
asked.  “If  you  would  prefer  to  rest  a little, 
pray  say  so.” 

“Thank  you,  Sir  Patrick.  I am  more  than 
ready,  I am  eager,  to  go  on.  No  words  can  say 
how  anxious  I feel  to  be  of  some  use  to  you,  if  I 
can.  It  rests  entirely  with  your  experience  to 
show  me  how.” 

* 4 I can  only  do  that,  Miss  Silvester,  by  asking 
you  without  ceremony  for  all  the  information 
that  I want.  Had  you  any  object  in  traveling  to 
London,  which  you  have  not  mentioned  to  me 
yet  ? I mean,  of  course,  any  object  with  which 
I have  a claim  (as  Arnold  Brinkworth’s  repre- 
sentative) to  be  acquainted?” 

“I  had  an  object,  Sir  Patrick.  And  I have 
failed  to  accomplish  it.” 

“ May  I ask  what  it  was?” 

“It  was  to  see  Geoffrey  Delamayn.” 

Sir  Patrick  started.  “ You  have  attempted  to 
see  h ini ! When  ?” 

“This  morning.” 

“Why,  you  only  arrived  in  London  last 
night!” 

“I  only  arrived, ” said  Anne,  “after  waiting 
many  days  on  the  journey.  I was  obliged  to  rest 
at  Edinburgh,  and  again  at  York — and  I was 
afraid  I had  given  Mrs.  Glenarm  time  enough  to 
get  to  Geoffrey  Delamayn  before  me.  ” 

“Afraid?”  repeated  Sir  Patrick.  “I  under- 
stood that  you  had  no  serious  intention  of  disput- 
ing the  scoundrel  with  Mrs.  Glenarm.  What 
motive  could  possibly  have  taken  you  his  way  ?” 

“The  same  motive  which  took  me  to  Swan- 
haven.” 

, “ What ! the  idea  that  it  rested  with  Delamayn 
to  set  things  right?  and  that  you  might  bribe 
him  to  do  it,  by  consenting  to  release  him,  so  far 
as  your  claims  were  concerned  ?” 

“Bear  with  my  folly,  Sir  Patrick,  as  patiently 
as  you  can  ! I am  always  alone  now ; and  I get 
into  a habit  of  brooding  over  things.  I have 
been  brooding  over  the  position  in  which  my 
misfortunes  have  placed  Mr.  Brinkworth.  I 
have  been  obstinate — unreasonably  obstinate — in 
believing  that  I could  prevail  with  Geoffrey  Dela- 
mayn, after  I had  failed  with  Mrs.  Glenarm.  I 
am  obstinate  about  it  still.  If  he  would  only 
have  heard  me,  my  madness  in  going  to  Fulham 
might  have  had  its  excuse.  ” She  sighed  bitter- 
ly, and  said  no  moije^  i i it  i TP  n h.  • 

Sir  Patrick  took  feerlahi1  - U L- 


“ It  has  its  excuse,”  he  said,  kindly.  “Your 
motive  is  beyond  reproach.  Let  me  add — to 
quiet  your  mind— that,  even  if  Delamayn  had 
been  willing  to  hear  you,  and  had  accepted  the 
condition,  the  result  would  still  have  been  the 
same.  You  are  quite  wrong  in  supposing  that 
he  has  only  to  speak,  and  to  set  this  matter  right. 
It  has  passed  entirely  beyond  his  control.  The 
mischief  was  done  when  Arnold  Brinkworth 
spent  those  unlucky  hours  with  you  at  Craig 
Fernie.” 

‘ ‘ Oh,  Sir  Patrick,  if  I had  only  known  that, 
before  I went  to  Fulham  this  morning !” 

She  shuddered  as  she  said  the  words.  Some- 
thing was  plainly  associated  with  her  visit  to 
Geoffrey,  the  bare  remembrance  of  which  shook 
her  nerves.  What  was  it  ? Sir  Patrick  resolved 
to  obtain  an  answer  to  that  question,  before  he 
ventured  on  proceeding  further  with  the  main 
object  of  the  interview. 

“ You  have  told  me  your  reason  for  going  to 
Fulham,”  he  said.  “ But  I have  not  heard  what 
happened  there  yet.” 

Anne  hesitated.  “ Is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
trouble  you  about  that?”  she  asked — with  evi- 
dent reluctance  to  enter  on  the  subject. 

“It  is  absolutely  necessary,”  answered  Sir 
Patrick,  “ because  Delamayn  is  concerned  in  it.” 

Anne  summoned  her  resolution,  and  entered 
on  her  narrative  in  these  words : 

“ The  person  who  carries  on  the  business  here 
discovered  the  address  for  me,”  she  began.  “ I 
had  some  difficulty,  however,  in  finding  the 
house.  It  is  little  more  than  a cottage ; and  it 
is  quite  lost  in  a great  garden,  surrounded  by 
high  walls.  I saw  a carriage  waiting.  The 
coachman  was  walking  his  horses  up  and  down 
— and  he  showed  me  the  door.  It  was  a high 
wooden  door  in  the  wall,  with  a grating  in  it.  I 
rang  the  bell.  A servant-girl  opened  the  grat- 
ing, and  looked  at  me.  She  refused  to  let  me 
iu.  Her  mistress  had  ordered  her  to  close  the 
door  on  all  strangers — especially  strangers  who 
were  women.  I contrived  to  pass  some  money 
to  her  through  the  grating,  and  asked  to  speak 
to  her  mistress.  After  waiting  some  time,  I saw 
another  face  behind  the  bars— and  it  struck  me 
that  I recognized  it.  I suppose  I was  nervous. 
It  startled  me.  I said,  ‘ I think  we  know  each 
other.’  There  was  no  answer.  The  door  was 
suddenly  opened — and  who  do  you  think  stood 
before  me  ?” 

“Was  it  somebody  I know?” 

“Yes.” 

“Man  ? or  woman ?” 

“ It  was  Hester  Dethridge.” 

“ Hester  Dethridge !” 

“Yes.  Dressed  just  as  usual,  and  looking 
just  as  usual — with  her  slate  hanging  at  her 
side.” 

“Astonishing!  Where  did  I la^t  see  her? 
At  the  Windygates  station,  to  be  sure — going  to 
London,  after  she  had  left  my  sister-in-law’s  serv- 
ice. Has  she  accepted  another  place — without 
letting  me  know  first,  as  I told  her  ?” 

“ She  is  living  at  Fulham.” 

“In  service?” 

“No.  As  mistress  of  her  own  house.” 

“ What ! Hester  Dethridge  in  possession  of  a 
house  of  her  own  ? Well!  well!  why  shouldn’t 
she  have  a rise  in  the  world  like  other  people  ? 
Did  she  let  you  in  ?” 

“ She  stood  for  some  time  looking  at  me,  in 
that  dull  strange  way  that  she  has.  The  serv- 
ants at  Windygates  always  said  she  was  not  in 
her  right  mind — and  you  will  say,  Sir  Patrick, 
when  you  hear  what  happened,  that  the  servants 
were  not  mistaken.  She  must  be  mad.  I said, 

‘ Don’t  you  remember  me  ?’  She  lifted  her  slate, 
and  wrote,  ‘ I remember  you,  in  a dead  swoon  at 
Windygates  House.’  I was  quite  unaware  that 
she  had  been  present  when  I fainted  in  the  li- 
brary. The  discovery  startled  me  — or  that 
dreadful,  dead-cold  look  that  she  has  in  her  eyes 
startled  me — I don’t  know  which.  I couldn’t 
speak  to  her  just  at  first.  She  wrote  on  her 
slate  again — the  strangest  question  — in  these 
words : ‘ I said,  at  the  time,  brought  to  it  by  a 
man.  Did  I say  true?’  If  the  question  had 
been  put  in  the  usual  way,  by  any  body  else,  I 
should  have  considered  it  too  insolent  to  be  no- 
ticed. Can  you  understand  my  answering  it. 
Sir  Patrick  ? I can’t  understand  it  myself,  now 
— and  yet  I did  answer.  She  forced  me  to  it 
with  her  stony  eyes.  I said  ‘yes.’” 

“ Did  all  this  take  place  at  the  door?” 

4 4 At  the  door.  ” 

44  When  did  she  let  you  in  ?” 

44  The  next  thing  she  did  was  to  let  me  in. 
She  took  me  by  the  arm,  in  a rough  way,  and 
drew  me  inside  the  door,  and  shut  it.  My  nerves 
are  broken ; my  courage  is  gone.  I crept  with 
cold  when  she  touched  me.  She  dropped  my 
arm.  I stood  like  a child,  waiting  for  what  it 
pleased  her  to  say  or  do  next.  She  rested  her 
two  hands  on  her  sides,  and  took  a long  look  at 
me.  She  made  a horrid  dumb  sound — not  as  if 
she  was  angry ; morq,  if  such  a thing  could  be, 
as  if  she  was  satisfied — pleased  even,  I should 
have  said,  if  it  had  been  any  body  but  Hester 
Dethridge.  Do  you  understand  it  ?” 

“ Not  yet.  Let  me  get  nearer  to  understand- 
ing it  by  asking  something  before  you  go  gn. 
Did  she  show  any  attachment  to  you,  when  you 
were  both  at  Windygates  ?” 

“ Not  the  least.  She  appeared  to  be  incap- 
able of  attachment  to  me,  or  to  any  body.” 

“Did  she  write  any  more  questions  on  her 
slate  ?” 

“Yes.  She  wrote  another  question  under 
what  she  had  written  just  before.  Her  mind 
was  still  running  on  my  fainting  fit,  and  on  the 
4 man’  who  had  4 brought  me  to  it.  ’ She  held  up 
the  slate ; and  the  words  were  these : 4 Tell  me 
how  he  served  yon ; did  he  knock  you  down  ?’ 
Most  people  would  have  laughed  at  the  question. 

J was  startled  by  it.  I told  her,  No.  She  shook 
her  head  as  if  she  didn’t  believe  me.  She  wrote 
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on  her  slate,  4 We  are  loth  to  own  it  when  they  up  garden,  I heard  two  of  them  talking  very  earn- 
with  their  fists  and  beat  us— ain’t  we  ?’  I said,  estly  to  Geoffrey  Delamayn.  The  fourth  person, 
4 You  are  quite  wrong.’  She  went  on  obstinate-  an  elderly  gentleman,  stood  apart  from  the  rest 
ly  with  her  writing.  4 Who  is  the  man  ?’ — was  at  some  little  distance.  I kept  as  far  as  I could 
her  next  question.  I had  control  enough  over  out  of  sight,  waiting  till  the  talk  was  over.  It 
myself  to  decline  telling  her  that.  She  opened  was  impossible  for  me  to  help  hearing  it.  The 
the  door,  and  pointed  to  me  to  go  out.  I made  two  men  were  trying  to  persuade  Geoffrey  Dela- 
a sign  entreating  her  to  wait  a little.  She  went  mayn  to  speak  to  the  elderly  gentleman.  They 
back,  in  her  impenetrable  way,  to  the  writing  on  pointed  to  him  as  a famous  medical  man.  They 
the  slate — still  about  the  ‘man.’  This  time,  the  reiterated  over  and  over  again,  that  his  opinion 
question  was  plainer  still.  She  had  evidently  was  well  worth  having — ” 
placed  her  own  interpretation  of  my  appearance  Sir  Patrick  interrupted  her.  “Did  they  men- 
at  the  house.  She  wrote,  4 Is  it  the  man  who  tion  his  name  ?”  he  asked, 
lodges  here?’  I saw  that  she  would  close  the  “Yes.  They  called  him  Mr.  Speedwell.” 

door  on  me  if  I didn’t  answer.  My  only  chance  “ The  man  himself!  This  is  even  more  in- 

with  her  was  to  own  that  she  had  guessed  right,  teresting,  Miss  Silvester,  than  you  suppose.  I 
I said  4 Yes.  I want  to  see  him.’  She  took  me  myself  heard  Mr.  Speedwell  warn  Delamayn  that 
by  the  arm,  as  roughly  as  before — and  led  me  he  was  in  broken  health,  when  we  were  visiting 
into  the  house.”  together  at  Windygates  House  last  month.  Did 

“I  begin  to  understand  her,”  said  Sir  Pat-  he  do  as  the  other  men  wished  him?  Did  he 
rick.  “I  remember  hearing,  in  my  brother’s  speak  to  the  surgeon ?” 

time,  that  she  had  been  brutally  ill-used  by  her  “No.  He  sulkily  refused — he  remembered 
husband.  The  association  of  ideas,  even  in  her  what  you  remember.  He  said,  4 See  the  man 
confused  brain,  becomes  plain,  if  you  bear  that  in  who  told  me  I was  broken  down  ? — not  I ! ’ Aft- 
mind.  What  is  her  last  remembrance  of  you?  er  confirming  it  with  an  oath,  he  turned  away 
It  is  the  remembrance  of  a fainting  woman  at  from  the  others.  Unfortunately,  he  took  the  di- 
Wiudygates.”  rection  in  which  I was  standing,  and  discovered 

4 4 Yes.  ” me.  The  bare  sight  of  me  seemed  to  throw  him 

“She  makes  you  acknowledge  that  she  has  instantly  into  a state  of  frenzy.  He — it  is  im- 
guessed  right,  in  guessing  that  a man  was,  in  possible  for  me  to  repeat  the  language  that  he 
some  way,  answerable  for  the  condition  in  which  used : it  is  bad  enough  to  have  heard  it.  I be- 
she  found  you.  A swoon  produced  by  a shock  lieve,  Sir  Patrick,  but  for  the  two  men,  who  ran 
inflicted  on  the  mind,  is  a swoon  that  she  doesn’t  up  and  laid  hold  of  him,  that  Hester  Dethridge 
understand.  She  looks  back  into  her  own  ex-  would  have  seen  what  she  expected  to  see.  The 
perience,  and  associates  it  with  the  exercise  of  change  in  him  was  so  frightful — even  to  me, 
actual  physical  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  man.  well  as  I thought  I knew  him  in  his  fits  of  pas- 
And  she  sees,  in  you,  a reflection  of  her  own  suf-  sion — I tremble  when  I think  of  it.  One  of  the 
ferings  and  her  own  case.  It’s  curious — to  a men  who  had  restrained  him  was  almost  as  bru- 
student  of  human  nature.  And  it  explains,  what  tal,  in  his  way.  He  declared,  in  the  foulest  lan- 
is  otherwise  unintelligible — her  overlooking  her  guage,  that  if  Delamayn  had  a fit,  he  would  lose 
own  instructions  to  the  servant,  and  letting  you  the  race,  and  that  1 should  be  answerable  for  it. 
into  the  house.  What  happened  next  ?”  But  for  Mr.  Speedwell,  I don’t  know  what  I 

“She  took  me  into  a room,  which  I suppose  should  have  done.  He  came  forward  directly, 
was  her  own  room.  She  made  signs,  offering  ‘This  is  no  place  either  for  you,  or  for  me,’  he 
me  tea.  ft  was  done  in  the  strangest  way — said— and  gave  me  his  arm,  and  led  me  back  to 
without  the  least  appearance  of  kindness.  After  the  house.  Hester  Dethridge  met  us  in  the  pas- 
what  you  have  just  said  to  me,  I think  I can  in  sage,  and  lifted  her  hand  to  stop  me.  Mr.  Speed- 
some  degree  interpret  what  was  going  on  in  her  well  asked  her  what  she  wanted.  She  looked 
mind.  I believe  she  felt  a hard-hearted  interest  at  me,  and  then  looked  toward  the  garden,  and 
in  seeing  a woman  whom  she  supposed  to  be  as  made  the  motion  of  striking  a blow  with  her 
unfortunate  as  she  had  once  been  herself.  I de-  clenched  fist.  For  the  first  time  in  my  experi- 
clined  taking  any  tea,  and  tried  to  return  to  the  ence  of  her — I hope  it  was  my  fancy — I thought 
subject  of  what  I wanted  in  the  house.  She  paid  I saw  her  smile.  Mr.  Speedwell  took  me  out. 
no  h«ed  to  me.  She  pointed  round  the  room  ; ‘They  are  well  matched  in  that  house, ’he  said, 
and  then  took  me  to  a window,  and  pointed  ‘The  woman  is  as  complete  a savage  as  the 
round  the  garden — and  then  made  a sign  indi-  men.’  The  carriage  which  I had  seen  waiting 
eating  herself.  ‘ My  house  ; and  my  garden’ — at  the  door  was  his.  He  called  it  up,  and  po- 
that  was  what  she  meant.  There  were  four  men  litely  offered  me  a place  in  it.  I said  I would 
in  the  garden— and  Geoffrey  Delamayn  was  one  only  trespass  on  his  kindness  as  far  as  to  the 
of  them.  I made  another  attempt  to  tell  her  railway  station.  While  we  were  talking,  Hester 
that  I wanted  to  speak  to  him.  But,  no  ! She  Dethridge  followed  us  to  the  door.  She  made 
had  her  own  idea  in  her  mind.  After  beckon-  the  same  motion  again  with  her  clenched  hand, 
ing  to  me  to  leave  the  window,  she  led  the  way  and  looked  back  toward  the  garden— and  then 
to  the  fire-place,  and  showed  me  a sheet  of  paper  looked  at  me,  and  nodded  her  head,  as  much  as 
with  writing  on  it,  framed  and  placed  under  a to  say,  ‘He  will  do  it  yet!’  No  words  can  de- 
glass, and  hung  on  the  wall.  She  seemed,  I scribe  how  glad  I was  to  see  the  last  of  her.  I 
thought,  to  feel  some  kind  of  pride  in  her  framed  hope  and  trust  I shall  never  set  eyes  on  her 
manuscript.  At  any  rate,  she  insisted  on  my  again !” 

reading  it.  It  was  an  extract  from  a will.”  “Did  you  hear  how  Mr.  Speedwell  came  to 

“The  will  under  which  she  had  inherited  the  be  at  the  house?  Had  he  gone  of  his  own  ac- 
house  ?”  cord  ? or  had  he  been  sent  for  ?” 

“Yes.  Her  brother’s  will.  It  said,  that  he  44  He  had  been  sent  for.  I ventured  to  speak 
regretted,  on  his  death-bed,  his  estrangement  t0  him  about  the  persons  whom  I had  seen  in 
from  his  only  sister,  dating  from  the  time  when  the  garden.  Mr.  Speedwell  explained  every 
she  had  married  in  defiance  of  his  wishes  and  thing  which  I was  not  able  of  myself  to  undcr- 
against  his  advice.  As  a proof  of  his  sincere  de-  stand,  in  the  kindest  manner.  One  of  the  two 
sire  to  be  reconciled  with  her,  before  he  died,  strange  men  in  the  garden  was  the  trainer ; the 
and  as  some  compensation  for  the  sufferings  that  other  was  a doctor,  whom  the  trainer  was  usual- 
she  had  endured  at  the  hands  of  her  deceased  ly  in  the  habit  of  consulting.  It  seems  that  the 
husband,  he  left  her  an  income  of  two  hundred  real  reason  for  their  bringing  Geoffrey  Delamayn 
pounds  a year,  together  with  the  use  of  his  house  away  from  Scotland  when  they  did,  was  that  the 
and  garden,  for  her  lifetime.  That,  as  well  as  I trainer  was  uneasy,  and  wanted  to  be  near  Lon- 
remember,  was  the  substance  of  what  it  said.”  don  for  medical  advice.  The  doctor,  on  being 
“ Creditable  to  her  brother,  and  creditable  to  consulted,  owned  that  he  was  at  a loss  to  under- 
herself,”  said  Sir  Patrick.  “Taking  her  odd  stand  the  symptoms  which  he  was  asked  to  treat, 
character  into  consideration,  I understand  her  He  had  himself  fetched  the  great  surgeon  to  Ful- 
liking  it  to  be  seen.  What  puzzles  me,  is  her  ham,  that  morning.  Mr.  Speedwell  abstained 
letting  lodgings  with  an  income  of  her  own  to  from  mentioning  that  he  had  foreseen  what  would 
live  on.  ” happen,  at  Windygates.  All  he  said  was,  4 1 had 

“ That  was  the  very  question  which  I put  to  rnet  Mr.  Delamayn  in  society,  and  I felt  interest 
her  myself.  I was  obliged  to  be  cautious,  and  to  enough  in  the  case  to  pay  him  a visit — with  what 
begin  by  asking  about  the  lodgers  first — the  men  result,  you  have  seen  yourself.’  ” 
being  still  visible  out  in  the  garden,  to  excuse  “ Did  he  tell  you  any  thing  about  Delamayn’s 
the  inquiry.  The  rooms  to  let  in  the  house  had  health  ?” 

(as  I understood  her)  been  taken  by  a person  “He  said  that  he  had  questioned  the  doctor 
acting  for  Geoffrey  Delamayn — his  trainer,  I on  the  way  to  Fulham,  and  that  some  of  the  pa- 
presume.  He  had  surprised  Hester  Dethridge  tient’s  symptoms  indicated  serious  mischief, 
by  barely  noticing  the  house,  and  showing  the  What  the  symptoms  were  I did  not  hear.  Mr. 
most  extraordinary  interest  in  the  garden.  ” Speedwell  only  spoke  of  changes  for  the  worse  in 

“That  is  quite  intelligible,  Miss  Silvester,  him  which  a woman  would  be  likely  to  under- 
The  garden  you  have  described  would  be  just  stand.  At  one  time,  he  would  be  so  dull  and 

the  place  he  wanted  for  the  exercises  of  his  em-  heedless  that  nothing  could  rouse  him.  At  an- 

ployer — plenty  of  space,  and  well  secured  from  other,  he  flew  into  the  most  terrible  passions  with- 
observation  by  the  high  walls  all  ronnd.  What  out  any  apparent  cause.  The  trainer  had  found 
next?”  it  almost  impossible  (in  Scotland)  to  keep  him 

“ Next,  I got  to  the  question  of  why  she  should  to  the  right  diet ; and  the  doctor  had  only  sanc- 
let  her  house  in  lodgings  at  all.  When  I asked  tioned  taking  the  house  at  Fulham,  after  being 
her  that,  her  face  turned  harder  than  ever.  She  first  satisfied,  not  only  of  the  convenience  of  the 
answered  me  on  her  slate  in  these  dismal  words : garden,  but  also  that  Hester  Dethridge  could  be 
‘ I have  not  got  a friend  in  the  world.  I dare  thoroughly  trusted  as  a cook.  With  her  help, 
not  live  alone.’  There  was  her  reason  ! Dreary  they  had  placed  him  on  an  entirely  new  diet, 
and  dreadful,  Sir  Patrick,  was  it  not?”  " But  they  had  found  an  unexpected  difficulty  even 

“ Dreary  indeed ! How  did  it  end?  Did  you  in  doing  that.  When  the  trainer  took  him  to  the 

get  into  the  garden  ?”  ” new  lodgings,  it  turned  out  that  he  had  seen 

“Yes— at  the  second  attempt.  She  seemed  Hester  Dethridge  at  Windygates,  and  had  taken 
suddenly  to  change  her  mind ; she  opened  the  the  strongest  prejudice  against  her.  On  seeing 
door  for  me  herself.  Passing  the  window  of  the  her  again  at  Fulham,  he  appeared  to  be  abso- 
room  in  which  I had  left  her,  I looked  back,  lutely  terrified.  ” 

She  had  taken  her  place,  at  a table  before  the  “Terrified?  Why?” 

window,  apparently  watching  for  what  might  44  Nobody  knows  why.  The  trainer  and  the 
happen.  There  was  something  about  her,  as  her  doctor  together  could  only  prevent  his  leaving 
eyes  met  mine  (I  can’t  say  what),  which  made  the  house,  by  threatening  to  throw  up  the  re- 
me  feel  uneasy  at  the  time.  Adopting  your  sponsibility  of  preparing  him  for  the  race,  unless 
view,  I am  almost  inclined  to  think  now,  horrid  he  instantly  controlled  himself,  and  behaved  like 
as  the  idea  is,  that  she  had  the  expectation  of  see-  a man  instead  of  a child.  Since  that  time,  he 
ing  me  treated  aB  she  had  been  treated  in  former  has  become  reconciled,  little  by  little,  to  his  new 
days.  It  was  actually  a relief  to  me — though  I abode — partly  through  Hester  Dethridge ’s  cau- 
knew  I was  going  to  run  a serious  risk — to  lose  tionQkf  keeping  |h*i|sdfj '-always  out  of  his  way ; 
sight  of  her.  As  I got  nearer  to  the  men  in  the  and  partly  through  his  own  appreciation  of  the 
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change  in  his  diet,  which  Hester’s  skill  in  cook- 
ery has  enabled  the  doctor  to  make.  Mr.  Speed- 
well mentioned  some  things  which  I have  forgot- 
ten. I can  only  repeat,  Sir  Patrick,  the  result 
at  which  he  has  arrived  in  his  own  mind.  Com- 
ing from  a man  of  his  authority,  the  opinion 
seems  to  me  to  be  startling  in  the  last  degree. 
If  Geoffrey  Delamayn  runs  in  the  race  on  Thurs- 
day next,  he  will  do  it  at  the  risk  of  his  life.” 

“ At  the  risk  of  dying  on  the  ground  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Sir  Patrick’s  face  became  thoughtful.  He 
waited  a little  before  he  spoke  again. 

“ We  have  not  wasted  our  time,”  he  said,  “ in 
dwelling  on  what  happened  during  your  visit  to 
Fulham.  The  possibility  of  this  man’s  death  sug- 
gests to  my  mind  serious  matter  for  considera- 
tion. It  is  very  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  my 
niece  and  her  husband,  that  I should  be  able  to 
foresee,  if  I can,  how  a fatal  result  of  the  race 
might  affect  the  inquiry  which  is  to  be  held  on 
Saturday  next.  I believe  you  may  be  able  to 
help  me  in  this.” 

“You  have  only  to  tell  me  how,  Sir  Patrick.” 

“ I may  count  on  your  being  present  on  Satur- 
day?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ You  thoroughly  understand  that,  in  meeting 
Blanche,  you  will  meet  a person  estranged  from 
you,  for  the  present — a friend  and  sister  who  has 
ceased  (under  Lady  Lundie’s  influence  mainly) 
to  feel  as  a friend  and  sister  toward  you  now?” 

“ I was  not  quite  unprepared,  Sir  Patrick,  to 
hear  that  Blanche  had  misjudged  me.  When  I 
wrote  my  letter  to  Mr.  Brinkworth,  I warned 
him  as  delicately  as  I could,  that  his  wife’s  jeal- 
ousy might  be  very  easily  roused.  You  may  rely 
on  my  self-restraint,  no  matter  how  hardly  it  may 
be  tried.  Nothing  that  Blanche  can  say  or  do 
will  alter  my  grateful  remembrance  of  the  past. 
While  I live,  I love  her.  Let  that  assurance  quiet 
any  little  anxiety  that  you  may  have  felt  as  to 
my  conduct — and  tell  me  how  1 can  serve  those 
interests  which  I have  at  heart  as  well  as  you.” 

“You  can  serve  them,  Miss  Silvester,  in  this 
way.  You  can  make  me  acquainted  with  the 
position  in  which  you  stood  toward  Delamayn  at 
the  time  when  you  went  to  the  Craig  Fernie  inn.  ” 

“ Put  any  questions  to  me  that  you  think  right, 
Sir  Patrick.” 

“You  mean  that?” 

“I  mean  it.” 

“I  will  begin  by  recalling  something  which 
you  have  already  told  me.  Delamayn  has  prom- 
ised you  marriage — ” 

“ Over  and  over  again !” 

“ In  words  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ In  writing  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do  you  see  what  I am  coming  to?” 

“ Hardly  yet.” 

“You  referred,  when  we  first  met  in  this 
room,  to  a letter  which  you  recovered  from  Bish- 
opriggs,  at  Perth.  I have  ascertained  from  Ar- 
nold Brinkworth  that  the  sheet  of  note-paper 
stolen  from  you  contained  two  letters.  One  was 
written  by  you  to  Delamayn — the  other  was  writ- 
ten by  Delamayn  to  you.  The  substance  of  this 
last  Arnold  remembered.  Your  letter  he  had 
not  read.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  Miss 
Silvester,  to  let  me  see  that  correspondence  be- 
fore we  part  to-day.” 

Anne  made  no  answer.  She  sat  with  her 
clasped  hands  on  her  lap.  Her  eyes  looked  un- 
easily away  from  Sir  Patrick’s  face,  for  the  first 
time. 

“Will  it  not  be  enough,”  she  asked,  after  an 
interval,  “if  I tell  you  the  substance  of  my  let- 
ter, without  showing  it?” 

“ It  will  not  be  enough,”  returned  Sir  Patrick, 
in  the  plainest  manner.  “ I hinted — if  you  re- 
member— at  the  propriety  of  my  seeing  the  let- 
ter, when  you  first  mentioned  it ; and  I observed 
that  you  purposely  abstained  from  understanding 
me.  I am  grieved  to  put  you,  on  this  occasion, 
to  a painful  test.  But  if  you  are  to  help  me  at 
this  serious  crisis,  I have  shown  you  the  way.” 

Anne  rose  from  her  chair,  and  answered  by 
putting  the  letter  into  Sir  Patrick’s  hands. 
“Remember  what  he  has  done,  since  I wrote 
that,”  she  said.  “ And  try  to  excuse  me,  if  I 
own  that  I am  ashamed  to  show  it  to  you  now.  ” 

With  those  words  she  walked  aside  to  the 
window.  She  stood  there,  with  her  hand  pressed 
on  her  breast,  looking  out  absently  on  the  murky 
London  view  of  house-roof  and  chimney,  while 
Sir  Patrick  opened  the  letter. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  right  appreciation  of 
events,  that  other  eyes  besides  Sir  Patrick’s 
should  follow  the  brief  course  of  the  correspond- 
ence in  this  place. 

1.  From  Anne  Silvester  to  Geoffrey  Delamayn. 

“ Wimdyoatks  House,  August  12, 1868. 

“Geoffrey  Delamayn, — I have  waited  in 
the  hope  that  ydu  would  ride  over  from  your 
brother’s  place,  and  see  me — and  I have  waited 
in  vain.  Your  conduct  to  me  is  cruelty  itself; 
I will  bear  it  no  longer.  Consider ! in  your  own 
interests,  consider — before  you  drive  the  miser- 
able woman  who  has  trusted  you  to  despair. 
You  have  promised  me  marriage  by  all  that  is 
sacred.  I claim  your  promise.  I insist  on  no- 
thing less  than  to  be  what  you  vowed  I should 
be — what  I have  waited  all  this  weary  time  to 
be — what  I am,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  your 
wedded  wife.  Lady  Lundie  gives  a lawn-party 
here  on  the  14th.  I know  you  have  been  asked. 
I expect  you  to  accept  her  invitation.  If  I don’t 
see  you,  I won’t  answer  for  what  may  happen. 
My  mind  is  made  up  to  endure  this  suspense  no 
longer.  Oh,  Geoffrey,  remember  the  past ! Be 
faithful— be  just— to  your  loving  wife, 

“Anne  Silvester.” 

2.  From  Geoffrey  Delamayn  to  Anne  Silvester. 

“ Dear  Anne, — Just  called  to  London  to  my 

father.  They  have  him  in  a bad 


way.  Stop  where  you  are,  and  I will  write  you. 
Trust  the  bearer.  Upon  my  soul,  I’ll  keep  my 
promise.  Your  loving  husband  that  is  to  be, 

“ Geoffrey  Delamayn. 

“ WlNDYGATF.8  HOUSE,  Augt.  14,  4 P.M. 

“In  a mortal  hurry.  The  train  starts  4.30.” 

Sir  Patrick  read  the  correspondence  with 
breathless  attention  to  the  end.  At  the  last  lines 
of  the  last  letter  he  did  what  he  had  not  done 
for  twenty  years  past — he  sprang  to  his  feet  at  a 
bound,  and  he  crossed  a room  without  the  help 
of  his  ivory  cane. 

Aune  started;  and  turning  round  from  the 
window,  looked  at  him  in  silent  surprise.  He 
was  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion  ; his 
face,  his  voice,  his  manner,  all  showed  it. 

“How  long  had  you  been  in  Scotland,  when 
you  wrote  this  ?”  He  pointed  to  Anne’s  letter 
as  he  asked  the  question,  putting  it  so  eagerly 
that  he  stammered  over  the  first  words.  “ More 
than  three  weeks?”  he  added,  with  his  bright 
black  eyes  fixed  in  absorbing  interest  on  her  face. 

“ Yes.” 

“Are  you  sure  of  that?” 

“I  am  certain  of  it.  ” 

“You  can  refer  to  persons  who  have  seen 
you  ?” 

“Easily.” 

He  turned  the  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  point- 
ed to  Geoffrey’s  penciled  letter  on  the  fourth 
page. 

“How  long  had  he  been  in  Scotland,  when  he 
wrote  this  ? More  than  three  weeks,  too  ?” 

Anne  considered  for  a moment. 

“For  God’s  sake,  be  careful!”  said  Sir  Pat- 
rick. * ‘ You  don’t  know  what  depends  on  this. 
If  your  memory  is  not  clear  about  it,  say  so.  ” 

“My  memory  was  confused  for  a moment. 
It  is  clear  again  now.  He  had  been  at  his  broth- 
er’s in  Perthshire  three  weeks  before  he  wrote 
that.  And  before  he  went  to  Swanhaven,  he 
spent  three  or  four  days  in  the  valley  of  the  Esk.” 

“ Are  you  sure  again  ?” 

“Quite  sure!” 

“ Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  saw  him  in  the 
valley  of  the  Esk?” 

“I  know  of  a person  who  took  a note  to  him, 
from  me.  ” 

“A  person  easily  found?” 

“ Quite  easily.” 

Sir  Patrick  laid  aside  the  letter,  and  seized  in 
ungovernable  agitation  on  both  her  hands. 

“Listen  to  me,”  he  said.  “The  whole  con- 
spiracy against  Arnold  Brinkworth  and  you 
falls  to  the  ground  before  that  correspondence. 
When  you  and  he  met  at  the  inn — ” 

He  paused,  and  looked  at  her.  Her  hands 
were  beginning  to  tremble  in  his. 

“When  you  and  Arnold  Brinkworth  met  at 
the  inn,”  he  resumed,  “ the  law  of  Scotland  had 
made  you  a married  woman.  On  the  day,  and 
at  the  hour,  when  he  wrote  those  lines  at  the 
back  of  your  letter  to  him,  you  were  Geoffrey 
Delumayn's  wedded  wife  /” 

He  stopped,  and  looked  at  her  again. 

Without  a word  in  reply,  without  the  slightest 
movement  in  her  from  head  to  foot,  she  looked 
back  at  him.  The  blank  stillness  of  horror  was 
in  her  face.  The  deadly  cold  of  horror  was  in 
her  hands. 

In  silence,  on  his  side,  Sir  Patrick  drew  back 
a step,  with  a faint  reflection  of  her  dismay  in 
his  face.  Married — to  the  villain  who  had  not 
hesitated  to  calumniate  the  woman  whom  he  had 
ruined,  and  then  to  cast  her  helpless  on  the 
world.  Married — to  the  traitor  who  had  not 
shrunk  from  betraying  Arnold’s  trust  in  him,  and 
desolating  Arnold’s  home.  Married — to  the  ruf- 
fian who  would  have  struck  her  that  morning,  if 
the  hands  of  his  own  friends  had  not  held  him 
back.  And  Sir  Patrick  had  never  thought  of 
it!  Absorbed  in  the  one  idea  of  Blanche's  fu- 
ture, he  had  never  thought  of  it,  till  that  horror- 
stricken  face  looked  at  him,  and  said,  Think  of 
my  future,  too ! 

He  came  back  to  her.  He  took  her  cold  hand 
once  more  in  his. 

“ Forgive  me,” he  said,  “for  thinking  first  of 
Blanche.” 

Blanche’s  name  seemed  to  rouse  her.  The 
life  caine  back  to  her  face ; the  tender  brightness 
began  to  shine  again  in  her  eyes.  He  saw  that 
he  might  venture  to  speak  more  plainly  still : he 
went  on. 

“I  see  the  dreadful  sacrifice  as  you  see  it.  I 
ask  myself,  have  I any  right,  has  Blanche  any 
right—” 

She  stopped  him  by  a faint  pressure  of  his 
hand. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  softly,  “if  Blanche’s  happi- 
ness depends  on  it.” 


DREAMS. 

It  is  a remarkable  characteristic  of  the  state 
of  dreaming,  that  the  mind  often  assimilates  in 
the  train  of  ideas  it  is  pursuing  any  chance  sound 
that  may  strike  upon  the  ear.  The  slamming 
of  a door,  for  instance,  is  changed  into  the  dis- 
charge of  a gun,  and  the  current  of  the  dream  is, 
no  doubt,  often  changed  by  these  interruptions. 
The  bodily  movements,  again,  which  take  place 
in  sleep  set  the  mind  upon  a new  course  of  ad- 
venture, and  possibly  these  extraneous  sights  and 
sounds  are  accountable  for  many  of  the  sudden 
distractions  which  we  all  experience  with  visions 
we  have  in  the  night.  This  power  of  weaving 
fact  into  the  substance  of  the  fantastic  stories  we 
tell  ourselves  in  the  somnolent  condition  is  a 
proof  that  the  brain  at  such  times  is  partially 
awake.  Many  persons  who  sleep  in  snatches 
have  the  power  of  continuing  the  thread  of  their 
dream  after  it  has  been  broken  by  the  wakeful 
state.  In  the  act  of  dreaming  many  persons 
talk,  holding  imaginary  conversations  with  indi- 
viduals. Maniacs  very  often  unconsciously  give 
a clew  to  the  cause  of  their  affliction  iu  this  man- 


ner. Secrets  that  they  kept  close  during  the  day 
with  the  reticent  cunning  of  their  class,  thus  leak 
out  in  the  silence  of  the  night  Esquirol,  we  are 
told,  utilized  this  fact  in  his  own  asylum  by  pass- 
ing the  night  near  the  beds  of  patients  whose 
history  was  unknown  to  him,  and  in  this  manner 
possessed  himself  of  a key  to  their  malady.  That 
ideas  occur  to  us  in  our  sleep  which  we  are  not 
capable  of  in  our  waking  state,  the  experience 
of  every  one  proves.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  unconscious  cerebration ; 
in  other  words,  when  we  have  cudgeled  our 
brains  in  vain  over  some  mental  work,  and  are 
compelled  to  give  it  up  in  disgust,  it  often  oc- 
curs that,  on  returning  to  the  subject  next  morn- 
ing, our  ideas  flow  from  our  pen  smoothly  and 
swimmingly.  This  fact  will  account  for  the  re- 
markable tales  we  hear  of  mental  difficulties 
solved  during  sleep.  It  is  -related  of  Tartini, 
the  famous  composer,  that  after  wearing  himself 
ill  in  vainly  attempting  to  finish  a sonata,  he  fell 
asleep  and  dreamed  of  the  theme  that  was  upon 
his  mind.  In  this  dream  the  devil  appeared  to 
him,  and  proposed  to  help  him  in  his  sonata, 
provided  he  would  give  him  his  soul  in  return. 
He  agreed,  and  the  devil  at  once  composed  the 
sonata  off-hand  in  the  most  charming  manner. 
When  he  awoke,  he  rushed  to  his  desk  and  put 
down  the  notes  which  still  lingered  in  his  mem- 
ory, and  the  result  was  the  masterly  sonata  which 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘ ‘ Somite  du 
Diable.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  arbitrary  confinement  in  France  of  three  or 
four  prominent  persons  as  lunatics,  when  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  they  are  perfectly  sane  and  in- 
telligent, has  induced  Frenchmen  to  make  the  per- 
tinent inquiry,  “What  is  a lunatic?”  The  answer  to 
this  question  certainly  varies  according  to  time,  cus- 
tom, and  country.  The  developments  of  our  Amer- 
ican courts  would  tend  to  make  oue  doubt  his  own 
sanity,  and  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  half  his  neigh- 
bors. But  in  France  it  is  a very  common  thing  for 
men  to  be  confined  who  are  no  madder  than  three- 
fourths  of  their  couutrymen.  In  accordance  with  the 
present  French  lunacy  laws,  no  one  can  be  shut  up 
without  a certificate  from  two  physicians,  one  being 
the  doctor  of  the  asylum  where  the  alleged  insane 
person  is  to  be  confined.  Moreover,  every  asylum, 
public  and  private,  is  subjected  to  an  official  inspec- 
tion every  three  months.  Yet  it  is  quite  certain  that 
these  regulations  are  not  effective.  Great  use  is  made 
of  maisons  de  smite  by  French  parents  to  bring  unruly 
children  to  obedience.  It  is  easy  to  induce  the  family 
physiciau  to  sign  a certificate  that  the  refractory 
young  person  is  suffering  from  excitement  of  the 
brain,  and  needs  rest ; and  this  power  of  locking  up 
often  extends  to  other  relatives.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette suggests  that  when  M.  Emile  Ollivier  has  done 
with  the  plebiscitum  and  other  “small  matters,”  he 
should  devise  a humane  set  of  lunacy  laws,  and  see 
that  they  are  faithfully  executed. 

A prominent  citizen  of  Bombay,  his  Highness  Aga 
Khan,  has  addressed  a loyal  letter  to  Queen  Victoria, 
requesting  that  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  be 
sent  back  to  India  as  her  Majesty’s  Viceroy.  Among 
other  arguments  to  support  this  request,  the  Aga  as- 
serts that  if  the  Duke  is  made  Governor-General  a 
very  large  reduction  of  army  expenses  would  be  pos- 
sible, and  a majority  of  the  European  troops  in  India 
might  be  safely  sent  home. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Society,  a silver  medal  was  presented  to 
Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu,  from  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  journeys 
and  discoveries  in  Achango  Land.  The  medal  was 
presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  society, 
and  bears  the  following  inscription : “Societe  de  Geo- 
graphic, Fondi  d Paris  en  1324—d  Paul  du  Chaillu,  pour 
les  voyages  au  pays  dec  Achangos,  1863-1864.” 

A new  style  of  cheap  one-story  houses  for  laborers 
has  been  patented  in  London,  and  now  they  are  be- 
ing introduced  into  Berlin  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment. These  houses  consist  of  a light  iron  frame- 
work, connected  by  cross-bars,  and  filled  in  between 
with  three  layers  of  straw,  which  are  sewed  together. 
The  straw  before  being  put  in  is  soaked  in  water- 
glass  to  make  it  fire-proof,  and  the  layers  are  well 
pressed  together,  after  which  they  are  covered  with 
a coat  of  asphal  turn  on  the  outside,  and  mortar  or  plas- 
ter on  the  inside.  In  the  middle  layer  the  straws  lie 
horizontally,  in  the  two  others  vertically,  an  arrange- 
ment which  gives  the  wall  solidity.  The  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  iron  beams,  covered  with  corrugated  iron 
and  asphaltum,  and  may  be  used  as  a garden  or  yard. 
Such  a house  is  put  together  in  from  two  to  three  days, 
is  thoroughly  fire-proof,  and  warm  iu  winter  and  cool 
in  summer.  A dw  elling-house  with  two  rooms,  kitch- 
en, and  its  appendages,  costs  in  London  about  three 
hundred  dollars ; with  four  rooms  and  the  other  nec- 
essary complements,  less  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

Among  the  remarkable  circumstances  connected 
with  the  calamity  at  Richmond  was  the  experience  of 
Professor  Dews,  a well-known  violinist.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  disaster  he  was  standing  iu  au  avenue 
leading  from  the  Governor's  house.  lie  heard  the 
crash  of  the  falling  timbers,  and  saw  the  clouds  of 
dust  rising  from  the  windows,  when,  with  terrible  sud- 
denness and  by  some  inexplicable  working  of  the 
imagination,  the  whole  scene,  as  described  afterward, 
became  vividly  impressed  upon  his  mind.  He  knew 
that  a horrible  accident  had  taken  place;  but  more 
than  this,  he  could  hear,  he  fancied,  the  moans  of  the 
dying  and  the  cries  of  the  woundeij,  and  could  see 
their  struggles  under  the  mass  of  fallen  timbers.  The 
effect  upon  him  was  to  produce  paralysis  of  the  left 
side ; his  whole  system  was  shocked  as  if  by  an  electric 
current ; the  nerves  vibrated  and  tingled  till  they  seem- 
ed as  if  they  must  snap,  so  great  was  the  tension.  He 
is  yet  confined  to  bed,  but  is  improving  under  medical 
attention.  Professor  Dews  is  a reliable,  middle-aged 
gentleman,  was  in  vigorous  health,  and  is  not  of  an 
imaginative  temperament. 

Lady  Franklin,  though  now  eighty  years  of  age,  is 
indefatigable  in  searching  for  any  item  regarding  her 
husband,  of  whom  she  still  hopes  to  hear  something 
definite.  Recently  she  went  to  Rio  on  her  way  from 
England  to  Vancouver  Island,  to  obtain  a letter  re- 
garding Sir  John,  which  is  said  to  be  in  possession  of 
some  one  living  there,  who  refuses  to  deliver  it  to  any 
one  but  Lady  F.  in  person. 


“Hauteville  House”  is  a name  interesting  to  all 
readers  of  current  literature,  as  from  that  spot  on  the 
island  of  Guernsey  the  later  productions  of  the  great 
Victor  Hugo  have  emanated.  Hauteville  House  was 
formerly  crown  property,  but  now,  with  its  garden, 
belongs  to  Victor  Hugo  himself,  he  having  purchased 
it  for  oue  thousand  pounds.  Externally  it  is  an  or- 
dinary solid  Guernsey-built  house  of  three  floors,  and 
with  conspicuous  attics.  The  interior  has  been  thor- 
oughly metamorphosed  to  suit  the  fantastic  taste  of 
the  master.  An  air  of  comfort,  and  even  luxury,  per- 
vades the  whole,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  it  home-like  to  its  owner.  Victor  Hugo  spends 
most  of  the  year  at  Guernsey ; his  habits  are  simple, 
and  he  is  very  methodical  in  his  work.  In  diet  he  is 
abstemious  himself,  but  always  provides  handsomely 
fo"  his  guests.  The  drawing-room  into  which  guests 
are  generally  shown  is  a modern  room,  handsomely 
furnished.  Adjoining  this  room  is  the  bedroom  of 
the  late  Madame  Victor  Hugo,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
sanctum  sanctorum  by  the  poet.  Every  morning  he 
here  devotes  some  moments  of  quiet  communion  to 
thoughts  of  the  loved  ones  who  have  passed  away. 
In  this  room  Madame  Hugo  seems  to  have  collected 
every  relic  of  her  eldest  daughter,  Leopoldiue,  who 
was  so  unfortunately  drowned  in  the  Seine,  with  her 
husband,  Charles  Vaquerie.  Perhaps  one  of  the’most 
touching  mementoes  is  a colored  crayon,  executed  by 
the  mother  herself,  representing  her  young  daughter, 
at  the  age  of  seven,  carelessly  reclining  on  a sofa. 
Another  equally  touching  memorial  is  a piece  of  un- 
finished work,  the  needle  still  in  it,  on  Which  Madame 
Vaquerie  was  engaged  when  sudden  death  prevented 
its  completion. 

“ Adam’s  Wedding”  is  the  title  of  an  amusing  ar- 
ticle in  an  English  journal.  The  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that,  although  Adam  and  Eve  were  rather 
young  to  be  married,  yet  on  the  whole  they  managed 
matters  extremely  well.  There  was  no  great  parade 
about  arrangements — every  thing  was  quiet  and  pri- 
vate, aud  the  idea  of  a wedding  iu  a garden  is  in  very 
good  taste.  Would  it  not  be  a relief  to  anxious  mam- 
mas and  harassed  papas  if  the  simplicity  of  early 
days  was  in  some  measure  revived?  No  elaborate 
outfit,  no  expensive  cake,  no  fashionable  ceremony, 
no  costly  gifts,  no  reception,  no  bridal  tour,  but  only 
love  and  Eden ! 

The  recent  fires  which  have  devastated  the  woods 
and  mountains  of  various  counties  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware  are  the  most  extensive  ever 
known  in  those  sections.  Some  of  these  fires  origin- 
ated from  the  carelessness  of  those  who  were  clearing 
laud;  others  resulted  from  sparks  from  passing  lo- 
comotives. It  is  also  supposed  that  some  of  them 
were  of  incendiary  origin,  having  probably  been  kin- 
dled by  parties  of  gipsy  proclivities,  who  live  in  shan- 
ties on  the  hill-sides.  So  rapid  was  the  spread  of  the 
fires  that  in  several  instances  persons  and  families 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  Indeed,  it  is  reported 
that  a man,  his  wife,  and  child  were  hemmed  in  upon 
the  rocks,  aud  perished  in  the  flames.  The  loss  of 
property  has  been  immense. 

The  following  conversation  was  overheard  between 
gentlemen  on  the  Third  Avenue  between  Yorkville 
and  Harlem : “ How’s  this  ? This  street  has  only  just 
been  paved,  and  now  they  are  taking  up  the  pave- 
ment again.”  “Putting  down  a sewer,  that’s  all,” 
was  the  answer.  ■“  But  why  wasn’t  that  done  before  ?’’ 
pursued  the  gentleman.  “ That  would  have  been  stu- 
pid.” “How  stupid?”  “Not  half  the  money  in  it.” 
This  last  response  fully  explains  what  otherwise  would 
require  several  paragraphs  to  make  it  clear. 

Is  it  generally  known  by  drivers  of  carts  and  coach- 
es that  there  is  an  ordinance  regulating  the  speed  with 
which  these  vehicles  may  be  driven  through  the  streets 
of  this  city  ? One  would  suppose  that  no  information 
on  this  point  had  ever  been  diffused.  This  paragraph 
deserves  attention : “ It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
cart,  wagon,  coach,  public  cart,  or  auy  other  vehicle 
to  be  driven  through  any  of  the  streets  of  the  city  of 
New  York  at  a greater  speed  than  six  miles  an  hour ; 
nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  such  vehicle  to  be  driven 
around  the  corner  of  auy  of  the  streets  of  said  city 
with  the  horse  or  horses  attached  thereto  traveling  at 
a faster  gait  than  a walk.”  It  would  be  a comfort 
to  pedestrians  if  a few  of  those  racers  around  cornel  s 
should  be  made  to  know  that  there  is  such  a law. 

A weak  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  is  said  to  be  a 
strong  poison  for  all  kinds  of  insects,  and  yet  to  be 
beneficial  to  plants  by  adding  to  the  soluble  phos- 
phates in  the  soil.  It  is  predicted  that  it  will  be  ex- 
tensively used  in  agriculture. 

Curious  ‘ ‘ safes"  some  persons  use.  A Vermont  man 
has  informed  General  Spinner  that  for  some  time  past 
he  found  an  old  stove  a convenient  safe  for  his  bonds ; 
but  recently,  without  his  knowledge,  the  stove  was 
used,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  the  bonds  were  baked 
to  a crisp.  The  Treasurer  has  notified  him  to  forward, 
with  the  greatest  care,  the  “baked  bonds,"  and,  if 
they  can  be  identified,  the  government  will  either  pay 
their  value  or  issue  registered  bonds  in  their  place. 

Tassius,  w ho  embezzled  nearly  three  million  francs 
from  the  Rothschilds  of  Paris,  has  disclosed  the  way 
in  which  he  was  drawn  into  such  extensive  dishon- 
esty. About  ten  years  ago,  in  a moment  of  pecuniary 
difficulty,  he  borrowed  from  the  funds  with  which  he 
was  intrusted  five  or  six  thousand  francs.  This  he 
hoped  to  replace  a little  later,  but  he  uufortunately 
confided  the  secret  to  a Dr.  Beckers,  with  whom  he 
made  acquaintance  at  a cate.  Some  days  after  the 
latter  called  on  Tassius  and  asked  him  for  a loan  of 
some  thousands.  He  at  first  refused,  declaring  that 
he  was  himself  embarrassed  for  money.  “I  must 
have  it,”  insisted  Beckers,  “or  I will  denounce  yon." 
“ Where  am  I to  get  it  ?”  replied  Tassius.  “ Where 
you  got  the  other,  parbleu  /"  Tassius,  finding  him- 
self in  the  other’s  power,  advanced  the  sum ; the  loan 
was  followed  by  others;  aud  Beckers  at  last  per- 
suaded Tassius  to  gamble  on  the  Bourse  to  make  up 
the  deficit.  Their  speculations  were  unsuccessful, 
and,  the  abyss  becoming  wider,  the  catastrophe  at 
length  arrived. 

The  emancipation  of  children,  and  the  formation  of 
liberating  societies,  is  going  on  in  the  Brazilian  prov- 
inces, and  Rio  Janeiro  is  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  Grand  Orient,  a Masonic  order  of  Brazil, 
has  resolved  to  promote  emancipation ; and  a short 
time  ago  the  Segredo  Lodge  freed  twenty-one  chil- 
dren. Other  children  have  been  freed  by  different 
organizations ; aud  between  seventy  and  eighty  ladies 
have  formed  themselves  into  a society  for  the  promo- 
tion 4Tiqn|»^Hr  sm 
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A SPONGE  FISHER’S  HOME,  NEAR  THE  COAST  OF  CUBA. 

SPONGE  FISHERIES,  COAST  OF 
CUBA. 

Many  of  the  shallow  reefs  that  lie  between  the 
northeastern  shores  of  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas 
are  dotted  with  marine  villages,  which,  by  their 
singular  situation  and  mode  of  construction,  re- 
call the  lacustrine  cities  of  the  antique  world. 

They  are  the  habitations  of  the  sponge  fishers,  a 
hardy  race,  genuine  toilers  of  the  sea,  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  dry  land  is  limited  to  occasional 
visits  to  the  neighboring  islands  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  fresh  water  and  provisions  and  dis- 
posing of  their  wares.  Their  huts,  as  shown  in 
the  above  illustration,  are  built  upon  pliant 
and  rather  slender  poles,  firmly  fixed  in  crev- 
ices of  the  reef,  and  so  bound  together  as  to  defy 
the  fuiy  of  the  tempest,  while  presenting  but  little 
resistance  to  the  waves.  The  chief  danger  to  be 
dreaded  is,  indeed,  from  the  winds,  as  the  shal- 
low sea  rarely  rises  into  heavy  waves  on  the 
broad  surface  of  the  reef. 

In  these  huts,  suspended  between  sea  and  sky, 
the  hardy  sponge  fishers  spend  their  toilsome 
lives.  They  are  almost  amphibious,  and,  in- 
deed, appear  to  be  much  more  at  home  in  the 
water  than  on  land.  The  huts  are  generally 
some  distance  apart,  and  the  usual  means  of  in- 
tercourse between  the  inhabitants  is  a rude  kind 
of  boat ; but  if  no  boat  happens  to  be  at  hand, 
the  sponge  fisher  who  desires  to  visit  a neighbor 
makes  nothing  of  plunging  into  the  water  and 
swimming  a distance  of  sometimes  two  or  three 
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miles.  There  is  little  danger  from  sharks,  so 
long  as  the  swimmer  keeps  in  shallow  water; 
though  should  he  venture  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  reef  he  would  be  instantly  gobbled  up. 

The  sponges  from  these  reefs  are  mostly  ob- 
tained by  diving.  They  adhere  firmly  to  the 
reef  by  a kind  of  root,  and  considerable  force  is 
required  to  tear  them  off.  Most  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  sponge  used  in  this  country  are  obtained 
from  these  fisheries.  When  taken  from  the  wa- 
ter they  have  a sickish,  disagreeable  odor,  which 
soon  becomes  putrid  and  disgusting,  like  decom- 
posing animal  matter.  They  are  buried  in  sand, 
kept  for  the  purpose  in  the  huts ; and  when  de- 
composition has  ceased  are  exposed  in  open  wire 
nets  to  the  action  of  the  tide.  When  thus  puri- 
fied they  are  carried  ashore  for  sale. 

The  huts  shown  in  our  illustration  were 
sketched  on  a reef  some  distance  out  from  the 
port  of  Nuevitas,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of 
Cuba. 


A TOBACCO  PLANTATION  IN  CUBA. 

The  tobacco  plantation  of  which  we  give  a 
view  on  this  page  is  situated  near  the  pleasant 
city  of  Trinidad,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba, 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  the  island. 
From  the  lofty  mountain  range  that  forms  the 
back-ground  of  our  picture  the  country  slopes  into 
a gently  undulating  plain,  well  watered  by  the 
river  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name,  fertile, 
exceptionally  salubrious,  and  admirably  adapted 


to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Some  of  the  finest 
ami  most  productive  plantations  are  situated  in 
this  part  of  the  island.  . 


“A  GAME  OF  FOX  AND  GEESE.” 

The  engraving  from  Mr.  B.  Riviere’s  clever 
drawing,  whiqh  we  print  on  page  348,  might 
serve  as  an  illustration  to  one  of  ASsor’s  fables. 
It  represents  nothing  more  than  is  to  be  credited 
to  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  and  the  equally  pro- 
verbial foolishness  of  the  goose.  Monsieur  Rey- 
nard has  ventured  from  his  hole  in  the  cover  to 
prowl  about  the  open  common;  and,  although 
no  source  of  danger  is  discernible  along  the  wide 
horizon,  he  is  cautious,  for  it  is  daylight,  and 
geese  have  wings,  if  no  brains.  The  hunger 
which  thins  his  flanks  sen  es  to  sharpen  his  wits ; 
so  he  stretches  himself  at  full  length,  still  as 
death,  cunningly  reckoning  upon  the  curiosity 
of  the  geese  to  bring  them  within  his  reach. 


WRESTLING. 

We  give,  qn  page  348,  a picture  of  the  interior 
of  a London  wrestling  arena,  from  which  our 
readers  may  gain  some  idea  of  a sport  which  is 
more  popular  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  Germans 
have  the  least  conception  of  wrestling ; and  even 
in  England  it  is  conceded  that  the  art  has  reached 


perfection  only  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.'  We 
need  not  attempt  to  describe  the  various  holds 
and  falls  which  wrestlers  practice.  They  are 
manifold,  and  must  be  described  in  technical 
language ; and  when  the  thing  was  done  the 
reader  would  not  be  converted  into  a wrestler. 
It  is  a pity  this  famous  athletic  sport  should  not 
be  more  popular  in  this  country.  The  accom- 
plished wrestler  uses  every  limb,  every  muscle 
indeed,  and  hence  the  superiority  of  the  art  over 
boxing,  single-stick,  and  fencing. 


REDUCED  ROYALTY. 

Perhaps  no  case  of  royalty  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances is  so  sad  as  that  of  the  lion  in  his 
latter  days.  Frequent  as  are,  in  our  times,  the 
vicissitudes  of  monarchs,  neither  the  deposed 
Queen  of  Spain  at  Bayonne,  nor  the  exploded 
Bomba  in  Rome,  nor,  to  look  further  back,  Louis 
Philippe  appearing  suddenly  in  England  as  Mr. 
Smith,  with  a carpet-bag  and  cotton  umbrel- 
la, is  so  melancholy  a figure  of  fallen  great- 
ness as  the  King  of  the  Solitudes  in  his  old  age. 
The  first  stage  of  his  decline  is  marked  by  the  in- 
ability any  longer  to  spring  on  the  nimble  ante- 
lope, or  to  cope  with  the  sturdy  buffalo ; and, 
against  his  better  nature,  the  leonine  Lear,  still 
grand  and  imposing  of  aspect,  but  bereft  of  his 
power,  is  driven  to  watch  for  stray  children  go- 
ing to  the  well,  or  old  women  picking  sticks  in 
the  forest.  It  might  be  imagined  that  the  sable 
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philosophers  of  the  bereaved  tribe  would  regard 
this  abduction  of  aged  females  as  praiseworthy, 
or  would  at  least  consider  the  eating  of  them  as 
a sufficient  punishment  for  the  offense.  Not  so, 
however ; a lion  once  known  as  a man,  woman, 
or  child  eater,  is  by  no  means  encouraged,  even 
in  Africa,  in  the  indulgence  of  his  tastes ; and 
what  with  constant  interruptions,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  increased  vigilance  against  his  foes,  he 
seldom  enjoys  a meal  in  peace.  As  his  teeth 
fail  and  his  joints  stiffen,  he  is  no  longer  able  to 
capture  the  feeblest  crone,  or  to  masticate  the 
tenderest  virgin ; and,  in  the  “last  stage  of  all  that 
ends  this  strange  eventful  history,”  he  catches 
mice  for  a subsistence,  gulping  them  like  pills, 
and  ekes  out  the  insufficient  diet  with  grass. 
Imagine  this  incarnation  of  absolute  power ; this 
rioter  in  the  blood  of  swift  and  powerful  beasts ; 
this  emitter  of  the  roar  that  causes  all  the  hearts 
in  the  wilderness  to  quake,  driven,  in  what  should 
be  a majestic  old  age,  to  pick  his  own  salads  and 
to  turn  mouser!  The  number  of  times  that, 
with  his  large  frame  and  corresponding  appetite, 
he  must  perform  for  each  scanty  meal  the  de- 
grading act  of  watching  for  and  pouncing  on  a 
mouse,  must  ultimately  deprave  his  whole  char- 
acter ; daily  he  must  sink  lower  in  his  own  es- 
teem ; reformation  and  suicide  are  equally  de- 
nied him ; till,  happily,  the  savage  who  comes 
upon  his  track,  knowing  by  signs  that  he  has 
been  forced  to  graze,  knows  also  that  his  feeble- 
ness is  great ; and  finding  him  not  far  off, 
stretched  out  beneath  a bush,  in  the  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion, or  the  torpor  of  self-contempt,  consid- 
erately hastens  with  his  assagai  to  draw  a veil 
over  the  painful  scene. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  YACHT 
RACE. 

The  series  of  three  races,  sixty  miles  to  wind- 
ward and  return,  arranged  between  the  Ameri- 
can yacht  Sappho  and  the  English  yacht  Cam- 
bria, has  resulted  in  a victoiy  for  the  former. 
The  first  race  took  place  May  10,  in  the  English 
Channel,  the  starting-point  being  about  sixty 
miles  southeast  of  Cowes  Roads,  to  which  point 
the  yachts  were  towed  by  steam -tugs.  The 
Sappho  carried  thirty-two  hands  and  a cloud  of 
canvas,  including,  with  her  regular  fore  and  aft 
sails,  a maintopmast-staysail  and  flying  jib,  while 
the  Cambria  set  but  one  jib  in  addition  to  her  fore- 
sail and  other  racing  sails,  and  carried  twenty- 
six  hands. 

The  Cambria  won  the  toss  for  position,  and 
took  the  weather  side.  At  half-past  eight  a.m. 
the  signal  to  go  was  given.  The  Sappho  took 
the  lead  from  the  start,  and  by  the  time  she  was 
off  Beachy  Head,  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
starting-point,  she  was  fully  ten  miles  to  wind- 
ward of  the  Cambria.  The  latter,  seeing  it  was 
impossible  to  win,  returned  to  Cowes  without 
rounding  the  umpire’s  steamer. 

The  second  race  was  set  down  for  Saturday, 
May  14.  The  interim  was  employed  in  making 
certain  alterations  in  the  Cambria , to  enable  her 
to  compete  on  better  terms  with  her  antagonist. 
In  accordance  with  a proposition  made  by  Mr. 
Ashbury,  the  owner  of  the  Cambria , the  dis- 
tance to  be  sailed  had  been  reduced  from  sixty 
to  thirty  miles,  and  the  course  for  the  second  race 
was  laid  in  a southwesterly  direction  across  the 
Channel,  starting  from  Cowes  and  terminating 
at  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  in  France.  The  weath- 
er was  propitious,  and  a vast  concourse  of  people 
assembled  to  witness  the  race.  The  yachts  made 
a prompt  appearance,  and  all  being  in  readiness, 
the  umpires  gave  the  signal  to  take  position.  To 
the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  all,  the  Cam- 
bria refused,  and  when  the  starting  gun  was  fired, 
at  a quarter  to  eight,  the  Sappho  got  under  way 
alone.  A few  minutes  afterward  the  Cambria 
started,  and  followed  a short  distance ; then  tack- 
ing, she  returned  to  Cowes,  and  allowed  the  race 
to  go  by  default.  The  reason  assigned  by  Mr. 
Ashbury  for  his  refusal  to  continue  the  race  is 
that  he  objected  to  the  start  given  by  the  umpire, 
and  that  the  new  course  was  in  direct  violation 
of  the  conditions  and  stipulations  made  with  Mr. 
Douglas,  of  the  Sappho , previous  to  the  race. 

These  two  yachts,  of  which  we  give  accurate 
portraits  on  page  345,  are  both  admirable  spec- 
imens of  naval  architecture.  The  Cambria , 
launched  in  April,  1868,  is  a beautiful  model, 
and  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  champion  \ 
English  yacht.  Her  dimensions  are  94  feet  on 
deck  from  stem  to  stem-post,  21  feet  beam,  and 
11  feet  hold,  and,  according  to  the  Royal  Thames 
Yacht  Club  measurement,  she  rates  at  188  tons. 
By  New  York  Club  measurement  she  rates  248 
tons.  During  the  past  three  or  four  months  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  put  her  in  readiness  for 
her  race  with  the  Sappho,  and  her  ocean  race  on 
the  4th  of  July  with  the  Dauntless.  Her  bul- 
warks have  been  raised,  her  scuppers  enlarged, 
more  ballast  has  been  stowed  in  her  hull,  and  her 
spars  have  been  lightened  by  boring  them.  She 
has  had  a brilliant  history,  and  has  been  the  vic- 
tor in  many  contests.  Last  August  she  beat  the 
Sappho  and,  in  the  same  race,  three  fast  En- 
glish yachts — the  Aline,  Oitnara,  and  Condor. 

The  Sappho  was  built  in  1867  by  the  Messrs. 
Poillon,  of  Brooklyn.  She  is  a keel  schooner, 
of  274  tons,  New  York  Club  measurement,  125 
feet  long,  25  feet  beam,  and  1 1 feet  deep.  Her 
rig  has  been  somewhat  changed  during  the  win- 
ter, and  the  amount  of  sail  she  spreads  is  almost 
incredible.*  In  light  airs  there  is  not  an  inch  of 
space  within  the  limits  of  the  stays  through  which 
the  sky  is  visible.  To  give  her  greater  buoyancy" 
under  this  immense  spread  of  canvas,  her  width 
between  the  fore  and  main  masts  was  recently 
increased  by  “hipping” — that  is,  by  planking  on 
the  original  frame-work  below  the  water-line. 
Her  bows  are  very  long  and  fine,  and  her  lines 
forward  nearly  straight.  Her  bowsprit  is  built 
in,  thus  securing  greater  strength  with  less  weight 
than  by  the  usual  pl[ykj  Q jtized  Dy 


PHILADELPHIA  HAILSTONES. 

The  sketches  below  are  accurate  representa- 
tions of  the  hailstones  that  fell  during  the  recent 
severe  storm  in  Philadelphia,  showing  their  size 
and  curiously  crystallized  character.  In  the  ob- 
verse, the  crystals  start  from  a centre,  and  the 
whole  structure  resembles  the  broken  end  of  a 
com-cob.  The  reverse  shows  a hollow  form, 
with,  the  radiating  "rvstals  visible  through  the 
translucent  covering  of  ice.  These  drawings 
were  made  to  measurement,  and  are  not  exag- 
gerated in  size.  Some  of  the  hailstones  picked 
up  after  the  storm  measured  six  inches  in  length, 
and  many  seven  and  eight  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. 


REVERSE. 


OLD  IRISH  HOSPITALITY. 

In  the  good  old  days  before  the  “ Union”  there 
was  exercised  in  Ireland  an  amount  of  “hard 
living”  scarcely  credible  in  our  time.  One  of  the 
hospitable  mansions  of  the  period  was  Shane’s 
Castle,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  the  residence  of 
the  O ‘Neill  family ; and  in  “the  Cornwallis  Cor- 
respondence,” there  are  published  “Rules  to  be 
regarded  at  Shane’s  Castle,”  drafted  by  Lord 
Mountjoy,  20th  of  November,  1785,  which, 
though  of  course  intended  as  amusement  for  the 
guests,  afford  evidence  that  the  life  of  the  times 
was  fast  indeed. 

“1st  Rule.  That  no  noise  be  made  during  the 
forenoon,  for  fear  of  wakening  the  company. — 
2nd.  That  there  shall  be  no  breakfast  made  aft- 
eir  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  tea  after  one 
in  the  morning. — 3d.  To  inform  any  stranger 
who  may  come  in  at  breakfast  that  we  are  not 
at  dinner.  — 4th.  That  no  person  be  permitted  to 
go  out  airing  after  breakfast  till  the  moon  gets 
up,  for  fear  of  being  overturned  in  the  dark. — 
5th.  That  the  respective  grooms  may  put  up 
their  horses  after  four  hours’  parading  before  the 
hall-door  of  the  castle. — 6th.  That  there  shall  be 
one  complete  hour  before  each  meal. — 7th.  That 
all  the  company  must  assemble  at  dinner  before 
the  cloth  is  removed. — 8th.  That  supper  may 
not  be  called  for  till  five  minutes  after  the  last 


glass  of  claret. — 9th.  That  no  gentleman  be  per- 
mitted to  drink  more  than  three  bottles  of  Hock 
at  or  after  supper. — 10th.  That  all  members  of 
Parliament  shall  assemble  on  post  days  in  the 
coffee-room  at  four  o’clock  to  frank  letters.” 


BEWARE  OF  LEAD  POISONS 

In  the  form  of  liquid  washes  for  the  complexion 
or  mineral  cosmetics  that  rain  and  shorten  life. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  removing  impurity  from 
the  complexion,  and  that  is  by  removing  it  from 
the  blood.  This  desideratum  is  achieved  by 
taking  Stafford’s  Iron  and  Sulphur  Pow- 
ders,  one  element  of  which  infuses  new  life  into 
the  torpid  circulation,  while  the  other  separates 
from  the  blood  the  infectious  principle  which 
causes  external  eruptions  and  discolorations,  and 
sends  them  to  the  surface  with  the  perspiration, 
whence  they  are  ejected  through  the  sieve -like 
structure  of  the  epidermis. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  1 Package,  12  Pow- 
ders, $1  ; 3 Packages,  $2  50.  Mailed  free. 
Money  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall  & Ruckel,  218 
Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


Pearls  ant>  Rubies.— When  rosy  lips  part,  pearls 
should  glitter  behind  them.  To  preserve  and  beauti- 
fy the  dental  enamel,  there  is  no  preparation  like  So- 
zodont,  a compound  of  the  most  wholesome  vegeta- 
ble antiseptics,  among  which  the  bark  of  the  South 
American  Soap-Tree,  known  to  the  natives  as  QxiUlay , 
and  used  by  the  Spanish  Americans  for  cleansing, 
without  impairing,  the  most  delicate  fabrics,  is  the 
most  important.— [Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RUPTURE 

Cured  by  Dr.  Sherman’s  Patent  Appliance  or  Rup- 
ture Curative,  without  the  injury  experienced  from  the 
use  of  trusses.  Pamphlets  illustrating  bad  cases  of 
Rupture,  before  and  after  cure,  with  other  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  the  ruptured,  mailed  on  receipt  of 
ten  cents.  Address 

Dr.  J.  A.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  Irish  Poplins. 

INGLIS  & TINCKLER, 

Irish  Poplin  Manufacturers, 

7 & 8 Eustace  Street,  Dublin, 

Respectfully  intimate  that  they  have  opened  an  estab- 
lishment at  107  Regent  Stkkkt,  London,  for  the  sale 
of  their  superior  Irish  Poplins ; the  stock  is  large  and 
well  assorted,  comprising  all  the  different  makes  in 
Irish  Poplin,  while  the  prices  are  the  same  as  those 
charged  in  Dublin.  At  the  desire  of  numerous  cus- 
tomers, a well-selected  stock  of  real  Balbriggan  Hosi- 
ery is  also  kept,  so  that  visitors  to  England  can  now 
purchase  both  these  articles  in  London  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  getting  them  genuine  and  at  Dublin  prices. 

Please  Note  Address : 

167  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

THRICE  AIMED ! 

Thrice  is  he  armed  who  keeps  within  reach  of  his 
hand  a specific  that  at  one  and  the  same  time  will 
strengthen,  regulate,  and  purify  his  system  when  en- 
feebled, disordered,  and  corrupted. 

Such  is  the  three-fold  operation  of  Hostetter’s  Stom- 
ach Bitters,  and  hence  the  great  superiority  of  that 
standard  vegetable  restorative  over  all  medicines  that 
are  merely  tonics,  and  nothing  else.  The  effect  of  the 
ordinary  astringent  tinctures  and  extracts  upon  the 
bowels  is  disastrous,  and  upon  the  depraved  blood  or 
bile  they  produce  no  beneficial  effects  whatever.  In 
dyspepsia  and  liver  complaint  all  the  fluids  and  hu- 
mors of  the  body  are  more  or  less  infected,  and  the 
bowels  are  often  badly  constipated.  An  unmodified 
astringent— quinine,  for  instance— does  infinitely  more 
harm  than  good  in  such  cases.  In 

Hostetter’s  Bitters, 

on  the  other  hand,  the  stimnlating  and  tonic  elements 
are  qualified  with  aperientB  and  antiseptic  ingredi- 
ents. The  finest  laxatives  and  blood  deparents  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  are  intermixed  with  those  of  a 
purely  invigorating  nature,  and  under  the  operation 
of  this  admirable  combination  the  three  important 
processes  of  invigoration,  regulation,  and  purification 
go  on  together.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  disor- 
dered organization  returns  to  its  natural  condition 
under  a course  of  the  Bitters  is  dne  to  this  cause.  Ev- 
ery disturbed  function  of  the  body  is  favorably  affect- 
ed by  the  various  properties  of  this  comprehensive  and 
well-balanced  preparation.  As  a general  rule,  the 
bowels  are  more  subject  to  irregularities,  and  the  fluids 
more  liable  to  become  vitiated  in  spring  and  summer 
than  in  winter,  and  hence  the  Bitters  are  especially 
valuable  as  a spring  and  summer  alterative,  correct- 
ive, and  invigorant.  At  all  seasons,  where  the  seeds 
of  intermittent  fevers  infect  the  air,  this  healthful  veg- 
etable elixir  should  be  taken  as  a protective  medicine. 


REMEDY  FOR  PIMPLES. 

To  all  who  desire  it  the  undersigned  will  mail  (free), 
on  receipt  of  6c.  stamp,  the  recipe  and  full  directions 
for  preparing  and  using  a Genuine  Vegetable  Balm  that 
will  immediately  remove  Pimples,  Freckles,  Blotches, 
Tan,  Black-Worms,  and  all  eruptions  and  impurities  of 
the  skin,  leaving  the  same  clear,  with  a healthy  glow. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  instructions  for  producing  a 
growth  of  hair  on  a bald  head  or  smooth  mce. 

The  above  can  he  obtained  by  return  mail,  by  ad- 
dressing F.  W.  TRUER,  Chemist, 

113  Broadway,  New  York. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  AIELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $8  to  $25  month- 
ly until  paid. 


EMPLOYMENT.— Light, Pleasant,  and  Profit- 
able. A sure  way  to  make  money,  selling  popu- 
lar books.  Enclose  stainn  for  terms. 

S.  R.  WELLS,  333  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Spring, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yoke. 

83T"  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY;  or, 
the  Relation  between  Spontaneous  and  Reflective 
Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teachiug  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  By  B.  F.  Cookku,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  75. 

MISS  VAN  KORTLAND.  A Novel.  By  the  Author 
of  “ My  Daughter  Elinor.”  8vo,  Paper,  $1  00. 

YONGE’S  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON.  An  En- 
glish-Greek  Lexicon.  By  C.  D.  Yongk.  With  many 
New  Articles,  an  Appendix  of  Proper  Names,  and 
Pillon’s  Greek  Synonyms.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
Essay  on  the  Order  of  Words  in  Attic-Greek  Prose, 
by  Charles  Short,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  N.  Y.  Edited  by  Henry  Dbisi.f.r, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Columbia  College,  Ed- 
itor of  “ Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek-English  Lexicon,” 
&c.  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $7  00. 

BENEATH  THE  WHEELS.  A Romance.  By  the 
Author  of  “Olive  Varcoe.”  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  Hesekiel.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  00.  _ 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  Rev.  JOHN  SCUDDER,  M.D., 
Thirty-six  Years  Missionary  in  India.  By  Rev.  J. 
B.  Watekhury,  D.D.  With  Portrait  ofDr.  Scudder. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

BAFFLED ; or,  Michael  Brand’s  Wrong.  A Novel. 
By  Julia  Goddard,  Author  of  “Joyce  Dormer’s 
Story,"  “ The  Search  for  the  Oral,"  &c.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  An  Old  Boy. 
New  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ar- 
thur Hughes  and  Sidney  Prior  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents.  

SELF-HELP;  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Con- 
duct, and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Life  of  the  Stephensons,”  “History 
of  the  Huguenots ,”  &c.  A Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of  the 
Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
lGmo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

DEBENHAM’S  VOW.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “Barbara’s  History,"  “Half  a 
Million  of  Money,"  “Miss  Carew,"  &c.,  &C.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  W.  Dbavkr,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  In  Three  Vols.  Vol.  HI.  just 
ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  vol. 

A BRAVE  LADY.  By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,”  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper, 
$100;  Cloth,  $150.  _ 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL, 
and  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE.  By  Rev. 
John  M’Clintook,  D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D. 
With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  about  Six  Volumes,  Royal  Svo,  of  about 
One  Thousand  Pages  each.  Vols.  I.,'  II.,  and  III., 
comprising  the  Letters  A to  G,  are  now  ready.  The 
remaining  Volumes  are  in  progress.  Price,  per  Vol- 
ume, Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep,  $0  00;  Half  Morocco, 
$8  00.  _ 

SKETCHES  OF  CREATION ; a Popular  View  of 
some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  the  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  To- 
gether with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Sci- 
ence respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  and  the 
Ultimate  Destiny  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winouell,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, Zoology,  and  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON ; or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Obton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassal-  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition,  containing  several  Poems  not  hitherto 
included  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  writings, 
and  with  the  Idyls  of  the  King  arranged  in  the  or- 
der indicated  by  the  Author.  35 th  Thousand.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “ Our  Vil- 
lage, &c."  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated 
Contemporaries.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L’Es- 
tranoe.  2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 


THE  UNKIND  WORD,  and  Other  Stories.  By  the 
Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman,”  &c.,  &c. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


Removes  Corns  without  pain.  25  cts.  Sold  at  Drug 
aud  Shoe  Stores.  E.  H.  BERTRAM,  34  Piue  St,  N.  Y. 


DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS, 

Such  as  Dividers,  Pens,  Bow  Pens,  Protractors,  and 
Scales,  at  very  reduced  prices.  Also,  Transits,  Com- 
passes, Microscopes,  Spy-Glasses,  Steel  Tape  Meas- 
ures, &c. 

A priced  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  Ten  cents. 

W.  Y.  MoALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 


Curtain  Store  at  447  Broadway,  near  Howard  St. 


W.Sri9W%jfc£ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


May  28,  1870.] 
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REMOVAL.  ^ 

S.  W.  GEGRV  & CO.  will  remove  to  southeast  8 15 

corner  of  34th  Street  and  Broadway,  1st  of  May.  /flR£§|  \ C 20 

Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Teas,  ABHKE,1:!  ~~ 

Wines,  Cigars,  and  /p||||||f|  J § 25 

CHOICE  FAMILY  GROCERIES, 

Formerly  I.  & W.  Geery,  No.  719  Broadway,  rVl'A-  . 

Established  in  1904.  New  York. 

The  selection  of  Choice  Teas  and  Old  Wines  has  Jft 

been  the  special  business  of  this  house  for  years.  -**-  Mw 

Constantly  on  hand,  a full  assortment  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  the  Grocery  Trade.  Catalogues  sent 
by  mail.  Orders  will  be  called  for  (in  the  city)  every 

morning,  if  desired  The  goods  of  C.  E.  Coll 

Goods  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  0ue  0f  the  $20  Watches  i 

_ Democrat. 

OVER  $4,000,000  00  express  to  all  parts  of  the 

were  paid  for  taxes  to  U.  S.  Government  during  four  ~~~~~~  — 

years  by  the  House  of  Lori  Hard.  This  amount  is  not  — * ?*, 
exceeded  by  any  Tobacco  House  in  the  world. 

Their  Century  Chewing  Tobacco  is  now  ^HnSinKlflu  eve 

made  of  choice,  sweet,  re-dried,  and  sun-cured  leaf  of  Sfi  L if 

the  best  attainable  varieties. 

1LORII, I.  A HD’S  Yacht-Club  Smoking:  ro> 

is  made  of  Oronoka,or  Hyco  Lear,  of  N.  C.  and  V a.,  • W Prlnter*»-  Incomparably 

esteemed  among  judges  as  the  finest  tobacco  for  the  gEvHgapSSHpHgf  the  best  present  that  could 
purpose  ever  found,  and  prepared  by  an  original  and  be  made  to  a boy  or  girl, 

patented  process,  whereby  the  bitter  and  acrid  proper-  Price  of  Presses,  k*  1 5, 

ties,  as  well  as  the  nicotine,  is  extracted,  rendering  it  $30,  $32,  $oO.  Send  for  fnll  Circular,  with  testi- 

mild  and  harmless  to  nervous  constitutions ; it  has  a monials  and  specimens  o'  ‘ “J  

delightful  aroma,  leaves  no  disagreeable  taste,  and  will  J WOODS,  M 

not  burn  the  tongue  if  a good  pipe  is  used.  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  ( 

The  Eureka  Smoking  is  also  a favorite 
Brand,  being  made  of  choice  Virginia,  and  always  burns  , , ,,  1 Bhila 

free  and  smooth; ‘has  an  agreeable  flavor,  but  is  of  LOGO,  68  West  Van  Buret 
heavier  body  than  the  Yaeiit-Club,  and  cheaper  press  gives  entire  satisfacti 


--  (Cl  n * . e.  The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  ‘-Collins  Bit  fl  ft  f f)  ’ 0 H F H ! fi  H S ft  £ S ft 

H>1U  $ f 5 . Metal  ” (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so  USUpLU  \ IH  U | ||  8 | j fi  i V 

on  thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and  IB  H IB  I Lll  U I L II 1 II BJ  lllU  0_U- 

/Isjflgg  ^ § 20.  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom-  W 1 9 IVB#l3#WibWci 

f - \R  ;i'<:  jl  & 25#  mendations.  Prices: -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $18,  equal  in  appearance  PERronre,Arq  w„Tr„  T„» 

® A and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $180.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to  PERIODIC AL8  WfflCU  THE  HARPERS 

$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch,  full-  PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOS1  lbhALIA  WELL 

a* * jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $'280  gold  watch.  For  these  EDITED.  — The  Xation , X.  Y. 

\ •-*  Ik  magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by  

MM  special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents' and  ladies’ sizes. 

~M  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at  The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 

ftw. one-tenth  the  price.  J’eb’s  Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 

' ' The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— AT.  Y.  Tribune.  lile — V.  Evening  Post. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.—  X.  Y.  Times.  g a i n 

Oue  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy’s  H 3TD  6 1 S D 3Z  3 X 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery.  A REPOSITORY  OF 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York.  CAQUinM  Dl  CAQIIDC  AMfl  IWCTDIlPTinM 


ceb’s  Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life — X.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar, 


THE  NOVELTY  JOH 
PRINTING-PRESS  is 

the  best  and  cheapest  press 
ever  made  with  which  to  DO 

jj*  YOUR  OWN  PRINT- 
WING  und  is  second  to  none 
tfr  fortheitse  of  General  Job 


$9  95  of  New  Sheet  Music,  35  cts, 

Howe’s  Musical  Monthly  No.  10  contains : 
Leben  Waltzes,  Faust.  I I saw  Esau  kissing  Kate. 
Berlin  Kinder  “ Keler  Bela.  Far,  far  upon  the  Sea. 
Merchant’s  “ Gung’l.  Rock  the  Cradle,  John. 


Incomparably  10°tber  Piece8; 


12  Songs,  usual  price,  35  cts.  each,  $4  20.  3 s 


- FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

•g  Harper's  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
1 id  and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  tiie  best  and  most  attractive 
te.  family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
u special  arrangemeut,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  lending  jonr- 
0f  ual  of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 


Prir«f  pV«*eg  ftis  $3  50.  Extra  fine  paper,  matched  to  bind  with  other  auce  in  Berlin  and  Pans.  , , 

*10  $32  $^,0  Send  for  fnll  Cirrubfr  with  testil  first-class  sheet  music.  Terms,  $3  00  per  annum  in  ^ A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 

inornate  mid*  snecimens  of  tvne  and  nrinthm  to  advance.  Clubs  of  7,  $13  00.  Single  rfos.  sent  post-  to  instructive  and  entertaining  reacling-inatter-Sto- 

HEN  J.  O.  WOODS  Manufacturer  351  Federal  paid  for  35  cts.  Back  Nos.  supplied.  ELIAS  HOWE,  nes.  Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  antVGossip.  The 

Boston  Xss.°®*o ^T^URStoV  iS  Cot  lh3  Court  St.,  Boston,  and  all  Music  and  News  Dealers.  Ednonalaricesar  spirv  and  coverevevy 

lege  Place,  New  York;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  & LUD-  3i  i,» Lilia  ; 


St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  C.  C.  THURSTON,  16  Col- 
lege Place,  New  York;  KELLY.  HOWELL,  & LUD- 
WIG, 917  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; A.  C.  KEL- 
LOGG, 68  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111.  “ The 


Iree  aAd  smooth; ‘has  an  agreeable  flavor,  but  is  of  LOGG,  68  West  Van  Buren  St  , Chicago,  111.  “ T 

leavier  body  than  the  Yacht-Club,  and  cheaper  press  gives.entire  satisfactiou.’W.  A Walker  Pern 
n price  ; by  mixing  these  two  together  an  article  of  e?la'  Equal  to  any  other  press  in  usability 

— - Y-. A u.  do  good  work.” — American  Union,  Macon,  Ga.  “ H 


any  desired  strength  may  be  obtained. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  Lorfllard’s 


ipplied  that  long-felt  want— a simple,  strong,  well-  ports  34  order: 


AGENTS  WANTED.  ihevicu 

We  wish  an  Agent  in  every  town  to  sell  a new  book  8°We  hn 
wanted  in  every  family,  and  recommended  by  the  » th 
leading  papers  of  the  country.  One  Agent  lately  re-  gi  j c‘ 


will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  jonrua. 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  the  readers 
of  the  Bazar  with  cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful 


n«’ir*S:“itK  °oTfi Allen’  V>a-  does  all  that  it  is  promised  to  <k”- 
e sold  during  1S6J,  and  still  the  demand  in-  EnU^ri(se,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 


■priced  press.”— John  Cm&mi,  Glen  100  copies  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  attended  tc 


I have  sold  8}n^e  Costumes  which  we  give  from 


Reliance  Wringer, 


IMPROVED. 


-L  offered  for  the  best  MSS.  to  make  a book  of  400  Springfield,  Mass.  Chicago,  111. 

lCmo  Pages.  “ Suitable  for  young  men  and  women  ; ; 

practical,  instructive,  and  attractive;  full  of  vitality  . TWA  VGTTD  Cl YXZTVT  PD  TlM'T'TlVm 
and  stimulus.”  May  or  may  not  be  in  the  form  of  a ■UU  UWN  f It  1 J.J.N  lx. 


& Co.,  Boston,  Publishers  of  the  Popular  $500  Prize 
Keyed  Rolls,  Stories  (eight  beautiful  $1  50  volumes),  whose  high 
in  dr  literary  merit  aud  religious  tone  render  them  most 
W hllC  KUD-  desirable  books  for  family  reading. 


keyed  rolls. 
SPIRAL  GEAR. 


ber  Spiral 
Cogs,  Easy 
Working. 
Has  Curved 
Clamp.  Fits 
any  Tub. 

The  Best. 
The  Cheap- 

m esti 

w TRY  IT. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 


Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  Presses. 

MEN  AND  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 

Price  of  Presses,  $3,  $12,  $16 ; Press  and  Offices,  $15, 
$20,  $30.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

1 5 Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 

“HOME  FOR  INVALIDS.” 

Established  in  1847,  by  E.  E.  DENNISTON,  M.D., 
at  Springdale,  Northampton,  Mass.  Number  limited 
to  30. 

References:  Boston  — Jacob  Bigelow,  M.D.,  Ed- 
ward Reynolds,  M.D.,  John  Homans,  M.D.,  H.  J. 


on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to  Bigelow,  M.D.  ’Brooklyn— C.  L.  Mitchell,  M.L). 

$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  

, Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS,  _ . a r»  w-  i 

212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  DIABETIC  FLOUR 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO., 


29  Rceknian  St.,  N.Y.]  PROV,,  R.  I. 

BOOSEY’S  FIFTY-PENT  OPERAS  for 

the  piano-forte,  solo,  complete,  with  overture,  Ac., 
48  to  SO  pages,  fifty  cents  each :— Der  Freischutz,  Figa- 
ro, William  Tell,  Grand  Duchess,  Norma,  Crown  Dia- 
monds, Masanielo,  Domino  Noir.Fidelio,  Sounambula, 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 


rray  Street,  New  York. 


monds,  Masanielo, Domino  Noir.Fidelio,  Sounambula,  L iug  ; 400  pages,  Cloth.  Full  instructions  to  use 
Don  Pasqnale,  Lucrezia,  Martha,  Zampa,  Robert  le  Di-  this  power  over  men  or  animals  at  will,  how  to  mes- 
able,  Don  Juan,  Barber  of  Seville,  Crispino,  Ballo  in  merize,  become  trance  or  writing  mediums,  Divina- 
Maschera,  Trovatore,  Traviata,  &c.  To  be  had  of  all  tion,  Spiritualism,  Alchemy,  Philosophy  of  Omens  and 
music  and  hook  sellers.  Catalogues  free.  Dreams,  Brigham  Young’s  Harem,  Guide  to  Marriage, 

BOOSEY  & CO.,  No. 4 Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  &c.,  all  contained  in  this  book;  100,000  sold;  can  be 
Removed  from  644  Broadway.  obtained  by  sending  address,  with  10  cents  Dostage,  to 

“ T.  W.  Evans  & Co.,  41  South  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  

MA?oMb™Y’S  ORIENTAL  MOTH  POWDER  |2( 

_ n i • , n . Preserves  Carpets  aud  all  woolen  goods  from  moths  g if  II 

f\  r/V\  Skirt  Nlinnnrt.  or  other  insects.  Can  also  be  used  as  a sachet  per-  

/m  MU  t UI  ^tl’  1 IM'UI  1 fume.  Sample  package  sent  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  50 

mj er,  and  BUSTLE  cts.  C.  B.  WOODWORTH  & SON,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ^2i 

X m.  I lb  j»st  the  article  needed  by  every 

H E A L T H ! C 0 M F0 RT,a nd  STYLE.  ^ ‘ 

Testimonials  in  its  favor  are  con-  V 


DIABETIC  FLOUR. 

Prepared  Flour  of  Bran,  for  making 
Biscuit  for  the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic. 

JOHN  W.  SHEDDEN,  Pharmacist, 
3G3  Bowery,  Corner  4th  St.,  New  York. 

MITCHELL’S  COMBINATION  KER- 
OSENE COOKING  STOVE. — Only  One 
Cent  to  cook  your  breakfast.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular.  State  and  county  rights  for  sale. 

R.  B.  MITCHELL,  Chicago,  111. 

in\Tl?n  AD  -HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
V UNLIt All.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 


Supplement,  and  which  are  prepared  by  the 


These  patterns,  so  carefully  adjusted  that  they  can  be 
used  by  the  most  inexperienced,  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  the  receipt  of  Twenty-five  Cents  for  the 
entire  costume.  Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual 
discount. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram,"  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,”  “ The  Dodge  Club,” 
<fec.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Hauff.r’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  iudebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  aud  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  IIarpf.r’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 


Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


BTt  r e That  spicy  book,  “ Time,”  free,  with  ga  g a j ■ 

■ W ■ d.  List  of  Watches,  $8  to  $80.  Agents  UmPnQK'C  B/l  Q 7 I M Q 

wanted.  Boston  Watch  Sale,  12  School  St.,  Boston.  glulUul  V I f I Q K Ql  1 1 ! U I 

Burglar  Alarm.  Price  $5.  Sells  on  sight.  Address 
G.  if! BECKER  & CO.,  482 North  3d  St.,  Philad’a,  Pa. 


stantly  being  received  from  all  parts  FOR  FAMILY  USE — simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 

.1, r Wirorv  thincr  A flRNTfi  W A TVT’TTTY  CWnlo,. 


wHMUgwfjiv  Lady  Agents  wanted  in  every  coun- 
ty  of  the  United  States. 

HARMON,  BALDWIN,  & FOY, 
Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  OF 
F0REIGN_  TRAVEL. 

IIARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1869.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetrihoe. 
Revised  Edition:  Eighth  Year.  Large  12mo,  Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  "Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridoe.  'Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$150. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

HARTS  TI  CRN’S 


Shade  Rollers. 

NO  CORDS  OB  BALANCES  USED. 
FOR  WINDOWS,  AWNINGS,  CARRIAGES,  ETC. 

For  sale  by  all  upholsterers.  The  trade  are  invited 


STEWART  HARTSHORN, 

Manufacturer,  62  Centre  St.,  New  York. 

SOMETHING  NEwT~ 

A Useful  little  Machine.— Agents  wanted  a 
$2  0 a week.  For  circulars  and  samples,  address  ten  , 
closing  stamp)  R.  H.  W^KEfyjBox  39S|,  New  York.  | 


sz  jn  ortn  3a  at.,  rnnaa  a,  rn.  jca— has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 

of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
rec  II  B SHAWfAlfrei  Me  securi°£  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 

rte.  II.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me.  contributions  of  English  and  American  writers;  to 

r „„,1  Aon  „ , „„  v„_  its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 

IddreM ^LATTA^  ^ pitlsbnreh^  Pa*  rati°n : t0  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 

Address  LAI  1 A & tu,  Pittsimrgn,  fa.  treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 

lid  agents  in  a new  business.  the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 

TsrnVKlTY  ro  Sum  Ale  current  topics;  and  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 

.NUYL.L1  i cu.’  Saoo,  gpecial  Editorlal  Departments-to  which  recently  a 

\R,  superblv  enameled  white  new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 


Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


pie  stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING  QTEEL  SHIRT  COLLAR,  superbly  enameled  white  new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Si 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y.  (English),  50c. ; American,  Snow  White,  $1.  Mailed  Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past 

! 1 on  receipt  of  price.  HENRY  GUY,  73  Nassau  St.  of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  -nil  .-..imii 

n i a PROFITS  to  Agents  on  a new  Iilustra-  • its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  i 

gl  S I_  ted  Book.  Send  stamp  for  circulars.  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  fldeut  that  with  Increased  attention  to  the  w 

O I tJ  J B BURR  & CO  Hartford  Pnmi  Dies.  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhnu 

— ' V • • BUKK  & CO-’  Hartford'  Conn-  Samples,  free.  Address  S.  M.  Spencer,  Brattleboro, Vt.  its  present  popularity. 

PRIZE  to  everv  $3  Subscriber'  Samnles  Harper’s  Maoazine  contains  from  fifty  to  on 

$20  free.  WESTERN  WORLD,  New  York.  IT °DUI,  HOUSES  !-Are  you  going  to  build?  red  per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  pe 

! -LVJ.  Descriptive  circulars  of  Plans,  Views,  &c.,  sent  issued  m the  English  language.  Thus  the  amp 

Vii  iit  BOOK Agents  sell  100  per  week  Price  free-  Address  Geo.  J.  Colby,  Architect, Waterbury.Vt.  nt  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  t 

NEW  $ 5 . AnldressgL  STEBBINS,  Hartford?  — — — — ; . — tleat  fully  of  a»  tbe  embraced  in  their  j 


’EEL  SHIRT  COLLAR,  superblv  enameled  white  new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  tbe  Monthly  Scientific 
English),  50c. ; American,  Snow  White,  $1.  Mailed  Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
eceipt  of  price.  HENRY  GUY,  78  Nassau  St.  of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 

its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con-, 

AAgM  a Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  fldeut  that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 

Dies.  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 

Samples,  free.  Address  S.  M.  Spencer,  Brattleboro, Vt.  its  present  popularity. 

Harper’s  Maoazinr  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 

ODEL  HOUSES  I— Are  yon  going  to  build?  red  per  cent,  more  nintter  than  any  similar  periodical 

Descriptive  circulars  of  Plans,  Views,  &c.,  sent  issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  tbe  ample  space 


1 1 ! ^ f\  A AVEEK  paid  Agents  in  advance. 

fijOD  A DAY!  Business  new.  For  circulars  and  sam-  V Address  WELLMAN  & CO., 

tpZU  pies,  address  J.C.RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford, Me.  Lansing,  Mich. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS 

Have  in  Press: 

PUT  YOURSELF  IS  HIS  PLACE. 

By  CHARLES  READE, 

Author  of  “Hard  Cash,”  “Griffith  Gaunt,”  “Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,” 

“ White  Lies,”  &c.,  &c. 

From  the  Author's  Farly  Sheets, 

For  Simultaneous  Publication, 

By  Arrangement  with  Messrs.  SH3£IliDO]>r  Sc  CO. 

ELEGANTLY  PRINTED  ON  SUPERFINE  PAPER. 


rjews,  &c.,  sent  i-sued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  spac 
;, Waterbury.Vt.  at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  t 

j treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  ill  their  plan. 

ts  in  advance.  Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


HARPER'S  OCTA  VO  EDITION oi  « Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.”  With  £e  los? 
all  the  Illustrations,  including  the  characteristic  Vignettes  not  to  be  found  in  any  sender, 
other  American  edition.  Paper,  75  cents ; bound  in  Cloth , $1  25.  Term*  for 

HARPER 'S  DU ODECIMO  EDITION  of  “ Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.”  $mToua*n 
Uniform  with  the  Boston  Household  Edition  of  Charles  Reade’s  Novels,  and  space,  $i^> 
bound  in  Green-Morocco  English  Cloth,  to  match  that  edition.  Price  $1  00.  outiShfePai 


TERNS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harfkr’r  Macazink,  One  Year $4  00 

Harpkr's  Wrrkly,  One  Year 4 00 

Hakpkr’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  oue  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  withhi  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  aud  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 


2^=  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States , on  receipt  of  the  price . 


Terms  fob  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper’s  Maoazine. —Whole  Page,  $250  ; Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  —Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $1  00  per  Line;  Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Adfkess  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Geyser  Spring. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  ^.Y. 


Self-Lighting 
Kero  s ene  La  nit! s 


7) ear  friend  ~ 

/ Jje  TTiere  Peace, 
vclween  . / 


PRANG’S  CHROMOS, 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


i ue  omuiuyu  ueyser  (or  Spouting)  Skiing,  us  shown 
by  the  Analysis,  is  a powerful  cathartic,  aiid  coutains 
a larger  amount  of  valuable  medicinal  properties  than 
any  other  Spring  at  Saratoga. 

The  proprietors  invite  a comparison  with  any  other 
mineral  fountain  at  Saratoga  or  elsewhere. 

Address  GEYSER  SPRING,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


If”  AAA  Now  iu  Use ! Geo.  A.  Prince 
K I II  III  & Co.'S  ORGANS  and 
I I II  VI  V MELODEONSwillbe 

CJ  • \J  \J  \J  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  reached  by  Ex- 
ress  (where  they  have  no  Agent),  free  of  charge, 
n receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


American  Branch,  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN.  Sole  Agent. 


THE  COAT  OP  THE  PERIOD. 

Gus  (to  his  Favorite  Sister).  “Now,  (is,  your  Candid  Opinion,  please,  and  no  Humbug!  How  do  you  Like  this  Coat?” 

Cis.  “Well,  Dear,  since  you  Appeal  to  my  Candor,  I Think  it  would  be  None  the  Worse  for  an  Additional  Flounce  or  Two. 


DWARD  SEARS’ 

ENGRAVING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

48  BEEKMAN  STREET,  New  York. 


ARMORY  OF  THE  22d  REGIMENT. 


FOR  SALE,  at  $3  per  acre  and  upward  for  cash,  or  on  credit  by  the  Iowa  Railroad  Laud  Co. 

Railroads  already  built  through  the  Lands,  aud  on  all  sides  of  them.  Great  inducements  to  settlers. 
Send  for  our  free  Pamphlet.  It  gives  prices,  terms,  locatiou : tells  who  should  come  West,  what  they  should 
bring,  what  it  will  cost;  gives  plans  and  elevations  of  18  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses,  which  the 
Company  furnish  at  from  $250  to  $4000,  ready  to  set  up.  Maps  sent  if  desired.  Address 

AV.  AV.  AVALKER,  Vice-President, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


WOOD  BROTHERS 


have  removed  their  entire  stock  of  fine 


Pleasure  Carriages, 


FREEMAN  & BURR. 


embracing  every  variety  for  City,  Park,  and  Road  driving,  to  the  Armory  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment, 

14th  Street,  between  6th  and  7th  Avs. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  Carriages  are  fresh  stock,  exclusively  of  their  own  manufacture, 
of  the  newest  designs  aud  most  perfect  finish,  made  for  the  present  season  to  stock  their  new  warerooms, 
No.  740  Broadway,  but,  owing  to  the  late  accident  that  necessitates  the  rebuilding  of  their  warehouse,  have 
been  removed  to  the  above  Armory,  on  14th  Street,  and  are  to  be 

Sold  at  Cost  of  Production, 

Elegant  Close  Coaches $10001  Clarences $1400  to  $1650 

Landaus  $1500  to  1650  | Wagons  - 350  to  400 

These  Carriages  have  no  superior  in  Elegance,  Durability,  or  Finish, 

Prices  fixed,  and  every  Carriage  offered  for  sale  is  equal  in  qnality  to  those  built  to  order. 
GUARANTEES  MADE  GOOD  IN  EVERY  CITY  OF  THE  UNION. 


Jg  MERCHANT  CLOTHIERS, 

138  6c  140  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 

B Open  the  season  with  an  immense  assortment  of  SUITS, 

WBt  SPRING  OVERCOATS,  aud  Clothing  of  every  description,  for 

B all  classes,  occasions,  and  occupations. 

B SPRING  OVERCOATS,  in  Waterproofs,  Cheviots,  Casslmeres.  iBHKBfmsm 

ma I Meltons,  Fine  Coatings,  and  Creps— all  the  newest  colorings  and  B3awl|  fj8g§ 

Ml  mixtures— from  $5  to  $25.  HH 

HI  SUITS,  in  Tweeds,  Silk  Mixtures,  Tricots,  Meltons,  Check,  gB  IU 

B Plaid,  Stripe,  and  Diagonal  Cassimeres  — every  novelty  of  style  H 

HI  aud  material— from  $12  to  $40. 

Hi  BOYS'  SUITS,  for  all  ages.  Home,  School,  aud  Dress  Suits ; BgflB  858 

|||  Bismarck,  Garibaldi,  and  Sailor  Suits— all  the  favorite  designs  E|M  Wa 
HU-’—  aud  most  fashionable  materials — from  $5  to  $20.  — 

aBit  ORDERS  BY  MAIL.— The  easy  and  accurate  system  for  Self- 

Measi  be  introduced  by  FREEMAN  & BURR  enables  them  to  iV 

supply  Clothing  to  parties  in  any  part  of  the  country,  aud  guarantee  PERFECT  FITTING. 

RULES  FOR  SELF -MEASURE,  Fashion-Plate,  Patterns  of  Goods,  and  Price-List  SENT  FREE,  on  ap- 
plication. 


07  2 and  3 are  5,  and  8 are  13,  and  4 are  17,  and  6 
0 _ are  23,  and  9 are  32,  and  7 are  39— put  down  9 

0 9 and  carry  3 ; 3 aud  7 are  10,  and  9 are  19,  and 
c f?  4 are  23,  aud  3 are  26,  and  5 are  81,  and  8 are 

39,  and  2 are  41.  Set  this  down,  aud  you  have 
34  the  total,  419.  Now  over  it  again,  to  prove  it. 
. n This  is  the  mental  operation  bv  the  old  way. 
48  With  the  WEBB  ADDING  MACHINE,  seven 
Q o turns  of  the  little  wheel  gives  the  same  result, 
^ in  half  the  time,  without  mental  effort  or  the 
72  possibility  of  mistake.  This  is  guaranteed. 
Prices,  $8  and  $10. 

1 q Address  E.  P.  BUTTON  Sc  CO., 

: y 713  Broadway,  New  York. 


Waltham  Watches, 

IN  2-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Merchants,  Clerks,  nnd  Professional  Men. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  3-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Farmers,  Carpenters,  aud  other  Mechanics. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  4-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Mariners,  Soldiers,  and  Expressmen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  5-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Conductors,  Engineers,  and  Baggagemen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  6-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Miners,  Lumbermen,  and  Stage  Drivers. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  8-OZ.  CASES, 

For  all  who  wish  something  very  substantial. 

All  the  above  are  described  in  our  Price-List.  Write 
for  it  as  follows : 

Messrs.  HOWARD  & CO.,  No.  7S5  Broadway,  N.Y. : 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  Price-List  of  WAL- 
THAM WATCHES,  as  per  advertisement  iu  Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Sign  Name  and  Address  in  Full. 

And  you  will  receive  it,  postpaid,  by  return  mail.  It 
gives  all  the  information  you  desire,  and  explains  our 
plan  of  sending  Watches  bv  Express  without  any  risk 

to  the  purchaser.  JJ0WARD  & CO., 

785  Broadway,  New  York, 

(Formerly  of  No.  619  Broadway). 


Pony  Carriages,  New  Designs,  for  $150. 


THE  PARLOR 

AIR  TARGET  PISTOL, 


ROMAN 

SASHES,  SCARFS,  A\D  TIES, 

GENUINE  GOODS, 

OPEN  TO-DAY, 

AT 

UNION  ADAMS  & CO., 

637  BROADWAY. 


Ladies  Desire  what  Men  Admire. 

And  this  little  thing  is  beauty.  What  do  we  say  is 
beautiful  ? A transparent  complexion  and  a luxuriant 
head  of  hair.  What  will  produce  these  ? Hagan's  Mag- 
nolia Balm  will  make  any  lady  of  thirty  appear  but 
t wenty ; aud  Lyon’s  Kathniron  will  keep  every  hair  in 
its  place,  and  make  it  grow  like  the  April  grass.  It 
prevents  the  hair  from  turning  gray,  eradicates  Dan- 
druff, nnd  is  the  finest  Hair  Dressing  in  the  world,  and 
at  only  half  ordinary  cost.  If  you  want  to  get  rid  of 
Sallowness,  Pimples,  Ring-marks,  Moth  Patches,  &c., 


rNo  dirt,  dust,  nor  dan- 
ger ; uses  compressed  air.  No  cost  for  ammu- 
nition; from  one  charging  it  shoots  from  five 
to  ten  shots,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  accu- 
rate as  any  pistol.  A great  favorite  with  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  for  practice  aud  amusement. 
Price  $3  50.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and 
$1  35  for  postage,  or  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  and  charges. 
Agents  Wanted.  P.  C.  GODFREY, 

119  Nassan  St.,  Room  4,  New  York. 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 

NOISELESS,  LINK-MOTION,  LOCK-STITCH 


Patented  January  and  May,  1870. 

Instantaneously  lighted  without  the  application  of 
Fire  or  removing  the  Glass  Chimney,  aud  perfect  safe- 
ty guaranteed.  Price  of  Burners,  to  fit  all  Lamps  in 
use,  $1  25  each,  or  6 for  $6  00 ; sent  on  receipt  of  the 
money.  If  for  old  Lamps,  send  size  of  wick  now  in 
use.  Sold  by  all  dealers. 

AUTOMATIC  LAMP  WORKS, 

232  PEARL  ST.,  New  Yolk. 

A limited  number  of  rights  for  sale.  Agents  wanted. 


Challenges  the  world  iu  perfection  of  work,  strength 
and  beauty  of  stitch,  durability  of  construction,  and 
rapidity  of  motion. 

Call  and  examine : nnd,  for  agencies  nnd  circulars, 
apply  at  G23  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


I:?--  . ...P^hvvbxtobs  who  wish  to  take 
ill  4 d J I itfn  out  Letters  Patent  are  advised  to 
counsel  with  OTUNN  Sc  CO.,  Ed- 
itors of  the  Scientific  American, 
who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Office 
for  Twenty-three  Years.  Their  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Patent  Agency  is  the  most  extensive  in  .the 
world.  Charges  less  than  nnv  other  reliable  agency. 

A pamphlet,  containing  full  instructions  to  Invent- 
ors, is  sent  gratis.  Address  SII'NN  Sc  CO., 

37  Park  Row,  N.Y. 


Pasha  iili’s 

Arabian  Colic© 

IN  FLAVOR  IS  RICH,  FULL,  AND  AROMATIC. 

Always  Delicious!  Always  Uniform! 
LTnrivaled  in  Quality.  Reasonable  in  Price. 

FOR  SALE  EVERY  WHERE. 

THE  GREAT  ARABIAN  COFFEE  CO., 
289  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Free. 
Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


WOODWARD’S 

NATIONAL  ARCHITECT. 

1000  Drawings.  $12.  Postpaid, 
i Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Publisher, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  priced  Catalogue  of  all 
1 new  books  on  Architecture. 


Depot,  211  Washington  Street , New  York. 


Wf.eki.y  Bui.f.KTtN.— “Four  Seasons,”  after  Jas.  M. 
Hart.  For  sale  in  all  Art  Stores  throughout  the  world. 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING 

MANUFACTURED  by 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

jy  Send  for  Price-List.)  Baltimore,  Rid. 


TANES  Sc  KIRTL AND, 

° 10  READE  ST.,  N< 

FOUNTAINS,  VAf 

for  Gardens  and  Lawn 


Advertisements  (Gun’s  Index  to),  for  Next  of  Kin, 
Chancery  lleirs,  Legatees,  and  cases  of  Unclaimed 
Money,  since  1600.  Price  60  cents. 

JOHN  HOOPER  & CO.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


A q A (1  ft  A YEAR  to  Male,  and  Female  A amts.  A 

$0UU(T|drpMi  j B.«t.!rf4^3|®ptmore,  Cleveland, ' 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


'KfrtHSCat&yt 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  4,  1870. 


■ SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
$4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


rding  to  Act  of  Coneress,  in  the  Year  1S70,  by  Harper  & Brother?,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Uuited  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered 


natural,  is  one  of  the  insoluble  problems  of  the 
earth,  tmd  has  caused  a terrible  jar  and  discord 
in  creation — namely,  the  fact  that  one  animal  is 
food  for  another.  No  doubt,  as  matters  stand, 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey  must  follow  their  na- 
ture; the  tearing  of  flesh  and  the  picking  of 
bones  are  the  correlatives  of  fangs  and  grinders, 
beaks  and  talons ; and  the  comparative  anato- 
mist is  compelled  to  coincide  with  that  practical 
Yankee  who,  being  told  that  in  the  days  of  the 


deer,  and  the  beaver,  whose  bones  strew  the  site 
of  his  dwellings.  His  first  garments  were  torn 
from  the  backs  they  grew  on.  His  first  business 
was  the  chase.  It  was  perhaps  in  this  way  that 
the  germ  of  destructiveness,  implanted  by  instant 
and  ever -pressing  necessity  in  the  aboriginal 
breast,  struck  such  deep  root  that,  in  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  every  corner  of  the  inhabited  earth  has 
been  a shambles.  In  the  prfdc  of  that  power 
which,  through  the  faculty  of  speech,  wan  pos- 


figure  than  a sculptor’s  model — full  of  propensi- 
ties much  viler  than  those  of  the  animals  around 
him — selfish,  remorseless,  faithless,  treacherous, 
is  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  The  birds  have 
learned  the  power  of  the  poisoned  arrow — the 
beasts  have  a wholesome  dread  of  the  ambush 
and  the  srffire.  That  bronze-colored  being,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ape  chiefly  by  superior  ma- 
levolence and  articulate  speech,  walks  surround- 
ed by  a wide  circle  of  fear.  The  creatures  around 
him  have  learned,  and 
— — . . ... . _ — taught  their  young,  the 

. - _ ~r—  Ic<miii  that  lit'  is  :ts  ma- 

ful.  Only  give  him  time, 

whole  regions  of  their 
I--1--  animals.  The  gigantic 
^ inoa  no  longer  stalks  over 
r ~--~  ~ --  — - the  hills  of  New  Zealand. 

~ The  moose  disappears 
Hi  I USHW  fro,n  (he  cast  of  the 
HI  IU  ROM1  -American  continent  as 
HI  IIHHH  the  buffalo  from  I lie  west, 
ft  i||  li  h'outh  Africa,  that  used 

III  H HUWH;  to  teem  with  wild  herds, 
III  crowding  the  wide  luud- 

I | MB IHHI  scape  up  to  the  horizon, 

I I UUI  Hn’  illul  !lstollll(l*ng  the  trav- 
I HSU;  eler  with  the  magnificent 
I Hffl  H i sPectaclc  of  tribes  of  an- 
I HH  ■ tclopes,  zebras,  and  gi- 

■ raffes  hiding  the  plain, 
| HB||l  elephants  and  rhinoceros 

■ 111  i ll'  browsing  securely  amidst 
I ill  111  BUt'  the  clumps  of  trees,  and 
ll!  Ijitjfl  flnUji  hippopotami  swarming  in 
H li  11  H^IMjh  the  rivers,  has,  since  the 
HH  IHHf  Iie£roes  "ere  supplied 
H IN  I mil''  "’hh  guns,  been  almost 
H HI  I mil1;  swePt  (,f  its  game,  and 
H H I RHffl;  some  cases  not  only 
H|  HI  have  birds  dbap- 

||U  Hi  ||!|||  | pcared.  but  the  very  moles 


MAKING  ARROWS. 


Our  illustration  on  this  page  represents  a group 
of  Indians  seated  at  the  door  of  a frontier  fort, 
and  engaged  in  the  work  of  making  arrows, 
which  is  generally  intrusted  by  the  warrior  to 
his  better  half.  The  bow  is  still  *the  favorite, 
as  it  is  the  natural,  weapon  of  the  Western  In- 
dian. He  may  become  very  expert  with  the  rifle, 
and  is  now  rarely  without  a breechloader  of  the 
most  recent  and  best  pat- 
tern, as  well  as  a couple  — — — 

of  heavy  revolvers.  On 
foot  he  will  use  these  with 
great  skill ; but  on  horse- 
back, and  especially  when 
in  rapid  retreat,  he  in-  ) v' 

stinctively  takes  to  the  \ 

bow,  which  he  handles 
with  marvelous  dexteri-  \ 

ty.  He  always  tries  to  * / \ ~Vi Tc*  ,i. 

keep  to  the  right  of  his  ^ i , A 

will  slip  on  one  side,  so 

as  to  bring  the  body  of  11  |u  ; jjSg3 

his  pony  between  him-  I lff||l|f Hjljk  i|  I 

self  and  his  enemy,  and,  M||||n  ' i 
grasping  his  bow  and  I j 1 

left  hand,  will  discharge  Bfllfil . IjrrissH 
them  with  such  rapidity  | nH|||M  1 1 1 1 : 

three  arrows  will  be  fly-  EBlmHBHKilbu'? . N^H 

once,  a peculiar  motion  j HHUHQ||nH 

of  the  fingers  of  the  left  >j  Mfi  j |f|| 1 I IIHmlH 

hand  bringing  an  arrow  | 

to  the  string  the  instant  | 

one  has  been  discharged.  M 

The  range  for  a good  1 

bow  varies  from  three  to 

four  hundred  yards,  and 

a strong  man  has  been 

known  to  drive  an  arrow- 

plank  at  a distance  of  one 

Indian  arrows  are  al- 

an  essential  quality.  In 

ancient  times  the  heads  flg 

were  rudely  hammered 
nut  of  flint,  but  now  they 

are  made  from  hoop-  i -fc 

War- arrows 

grooves  cut  in^tlie  wood 
of  the  arrows,  which  pie-  I 
vent  the  wound  from  U 
closing  tight,  and  allow 

the  blood  to  drain  slowly  j -y:  -j  — —— 


re  growing 
scarce.  In  fact,  in  all 
the  lands  the  savage  gluts 
himself  with  slaughter. 
Nor  is  his  civilized  broth- 
er behind  him  in  the  pro- 
pensity to  destroy,  which 
nothing  but  the  interest 
of  proprietorship  avails 
to  check.  Sometimes,  in 
distant  seas,  new  tracts 
of  coast  have  been  dis- 
covered abounding  in 
seals,  and  straightway 
crews  of  enterprising 
mariners  have  arrived 
armed  with  spears  and 
clubs,  who  have  wallowed 
in  slaughter,  never  ceas 
ing  to  stab  and  strike  till 
all  that  hapless  and  harm- 
less life  was  extinct,  no 
tenants  again  forever 
lending  cheer  to  those 
desolate  shores,  the  gray 
lonely  sea  no  more  rip- 
pled by  their  sports. — 
Wherever  there  is  no  law 
for  the  river  or  the  lake, 
the  inhabitants  of  the 
flood  disappear — even  the 
countless  tribes  of  the 
ocean  are  being  rapidly 
thinned  by  the  insatiate 
rapacity  of  man. 

But  not  for  his  bodily 
needs  alone  has  the  hu- 
man animal  been  so  lav- 
ish in  destroying  others. 
His  spiritual  interests 
have  also  demanded 
much  of  that  kind  of 
prodigality.  A devil,  un- 


1 fler  one  name  or  another, 

. J lies  at  the  root  of  many 

religions;  and  many,  in 
their  infancies,  have  rec- 
ognized the  duty  of  pro- 
pitiating the  unseen  powers  by  sacrifice.  In  most 
lands  the  supplication;  of  the  savage  to  his  deity 
are  written  in  blood;  and  his  petitions,  often 
foolish  and  often  wicked,  are  thought  to  be  more 
palatable  if  they  ascend  in  the  smoke  of  burnt- 
offerings.  As  civilization  advances,  sacrifice 
grows  more  ceremonial— butchery  becomes  a 
priestly^ function; . and  the  ancient  world  was 
filled  kwffl  ^IdodMtaliKSlPaitars,  the  mythology 


but  surely  away,  as-  the  1 ~ 

arrow  can  not  be  with-  L— * — — 

drawn.  The  Indian  in 
our  illustration  is  proba- 
bly engaged  in  the  work  of  cutting  these  murder- 
ous grooves. 


MAKING  ARROWS. — [Di 


millenium  the  lion  and  the  lamb  will  lie  down  to- 
gether, said,  “he  expected  the  lamb  would  lie 
down  inside  the  lion.”  Nor  is  there  any  sign  of 
relaxation  in  the  vigor  wfthrwhich  man  contin- 
ues to  devour  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl;  and  no  in- 
dividual human  stomach  reaches  maturity  with- 
out sacrificing  whole  hecatombs  of  victims  by  the 
way. 

The  earliest  trace  of  man  on  the  earth  is  the 
flint  weapon  with  which  he  slew  the  bear,  the 


sesses,  of  combining  forces  and  transmitting 
knowledge,  he  has  exercised  ruthlessly  his  do- 
minion over  the  beast  of  the  field  and  the  fowl 
of  the  air.  Wherever  he  has  held  sway,  there 
have  all  other  creatures  drawn  their  painful  breath 
in  subjection,  unchampioned  and  unpitied.  If  in 
an  imaginary  paradise  of  animals  we  simply  in- 
troduce the  figure  of  a native,  the  whole  scetle 
changes.  That  lean,  low-browed,  flat-nosed  car- 
icature of  humanity,  more  like  a painter.’s.  lav- 


The  relation  between  man  and  his  cotenants 
of  the  globe  would  have  been  altogether  delight- 
ful but  for  one  unluQ  j :!H  returns  tan  4e  y1-  a cir- 
cumstance which,  far  from  being  inevitable  or 
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tial  slaughter,  and  the  assignment  to  particular 
deities  of  particular  victims.  ‘ ‘ Moloch,  horrid 
king,”  has  been  worshiped,  though  not  always 
under  that  name,  in  many  lands  and  in  many 
ages;  his  grinning  image  has  looked  down  on 
Druids  with  their  wicker  idols  filled  with  vic- 
tims, and  on  Aztec  priests  laying  hearts  yet  beat- 
ing on  his  altar-stone.  Even  in  our  day,  his 
votary  the  Thug  makes  assassination  the  chief 
article  of  religion,  and  the  king  of  Dahomey 
floats  his  consecrated  canoe  in  human  blood. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  June  4,  1870. 

ZrT  A very  interesting  account  of  Bakf.b’s  Travels 
in  Abyssinia,  superbly  Illustrated  from  his  own  sketches , 
teas  commenced  in  the  Weekly  for  May  2S,  and  is  con- 
tinued in  the  present  Number,  This  will  be  followed , 
when  completed,  by  similar  narratives  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  in  other  countries,  both  savage  and  civilized, 
illustrating,  with  pen  and  pencil,  whatever  is  interest- 
ing, curious,  and  noteworthy  in  their  scenery,  and  the 
manners,  customs,  and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Publishers  believe  that  this  novel  and  instructive  de- 
partment will  be  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  pop- 
ular attractions  ever  laid  before  their  readers. 

V3T  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  Cut 
Paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Single  Costumes  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  Harder’s  Bazar,  at  the  low 
rate  of  Twenty -five  Cents  for  the  entire  Costume.  The 
Pattern  of  the  Street  Suit  in  Harper’s  Bazar  No.  22,  for 
May  2$,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  by  the  Publishers, 
prepaid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  Twenty -five  Cents.— 
News-dealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount 


THE  SITUATION. 

WnEN  the  Republican  members  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  made  a bargain 
with  the  Tammany  Ring  we  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  they  had  made  a mistake ; and  when 
they  pleaded  that  they  had  secured  an  efficient 
election  law  as  the  consideration,  it  was  evident 
that  they  chose  to  forget  the  politics  and  the 
politicians  of  the  city.  The  bargain  was  com- 
pleted. The  city  was  literally  bound  and  de- 
livered to  the  Ring ; and  now  an  election  has 
taken  place.  It  is  confessedly  the  most  un- 
blushingly  corrupt  that  was  ever  known.  There 
was  not  a pretense  of  honesty.  In  certain 
wards  there  were  three  or  four  times  as  many 
votes  cast  as  there  are  legal  voters.  Repeaters 
marched  in  squads  from  poll  to  poll.  It  was 
the  most  shameless  travesty  of  a popular  elec- 
tion ; the  total  overthrow  of  popular  govern- 
ment. Of  course  the  Ring  exclaimed  next 
morning  that  the  city  had  done  “nobly.”  Of 
course  it  characteristically  insinuated  that  the 
colored  voters  had  done  all  the  cheating.  And 
the  country  has  now  had  another  illustration  of 
the  character  and  tendency  of  Democratic  rule. 

The  election  of  the  17th  of  May  was  tenta- 
tive. The  Ring  wished  to  try  its  power  under 
its  new  system.  That  system,  which  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Legislature  helped  to 
establish,  is  intended  to  secure  the  election  of 
the  next  I resident  by  determining  the  vote  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  supposed  that  in 
the  reaction  which  is  expected  to  follow  the 
final  victory  of  the  Republicans  in  the  adoption 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  the  electoral  vote 
of  so  many  States  will  be  changed  that  New 
York  may  turn  the  scale.  If  that  should  be  so 
— if  it  should  happen  that  New  York  decided 
the  election,  as  in  1844,  and  it  were  known 
that  the  vote  of  the  State  had  been  determined 
by  the  frauds  in  the  city — there  is  not  a sensi- 
ble man  in  the  Union  who  does  not  see  the  na- 
ture of  the  peril  that  would  threaten  us.  The 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  and  their  political  friends 
would  have  come  into  power  by  open  fraud.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  possible  conse- 
quences. 4 

When  the  candidates  for  judges  who  have 
been  successful  were  nominated,  Mr.  Richard 
O’Gorman,  one  of  the  Tammany  managers, 
declared  that  Democratic  magistrates  were 
wanted  upon  the  Highest  bench  in  New  York 
for  party  purposes.  These  purposes  involved 
differences  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  springing  out  of  the  rebellion.  The 
hope  of  politicians  was  that  the  State  might  be 
arrayed  against  the  nation.  The  Democratic 
withdrawal  of  assent  to  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment in  New  York,  and  opposition  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  to  the  provisions  for 
enforcing  the  amendment,  are  the  offspring  of 
the  same  spiiit.  The  Democratic  hostility  at 
every  point  in  the  State  and  in  the  nation  is 
founded  upon  the  political  theories  which  the 
war  was  supposed  to  have  settled.  It  has  been 
said  that  in  the  late  New  York  election  old  is- 
sues were  wisely  forgotten.  The  truth  is,  that 
no  issues  were  discussed.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  the  political  body  called  Copper- 
head has  not  in  the  least  changed  its  views 
upon  any  point  of  the  war ; and  the  very  paper 
which  a few  weeks  before  was  vociferous  about 
“war  to  the  knife”  upon  the  Ring,  strenu- 
ously supported  the  candidates  which  the  Ring 
had  given  to  its  party.  The  election  over,  the 
same  paper  which  recently  declared  that  the 
Democratic  party,  handicapped  with  the  Ring, 
could  not  possibly  hope  for  success,  now  that 
the  rule  of  the  Ring  is  more  inflexible  and  as- 
sured than  ever,  exults  in  what  it  considers  to 
be  the  prospect  of  sum  Democratic  victory. 
Neither  the  peoplA-Uf^tliU  ‘feft-aie  Egf  of  the 


country  should  be  deceived.  Old  issues  can 
not  be  set  aside  until  they  are  settled.  The 
mere  ascendency  of  a party,  and  the  adoption 
of  certain  measures,  do  not  set  them  aside. 
Nothing  disposes  of  a political  issue  but  gen- 
eral acquiescence.  There  is,  indeed,  one  point 
in  our  controversy  which  has  been  settled,  and 
that  is  emancipation.  No  party  wishes  or 
would  try  to  restore  chattel  slavery.  But  is 
the  political  equality  of  all  citizens  a settled 
issue?  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  Demo- 
cratic pc  litics  asserts  it.  Some  Democrats  think 
it  ought  to  be  settled  ; but  they  do  not  deny  that 
the  party  has  not  acquiesced.  Is*  the  honest 
payment  of  the  debt  a settled  issue  ? Is  what  is 
called  State  Sovereignty  a settled  issue  ? On 
the  contrary,  the  great  questions  of  the  war, 
excepting  that  of  personal  servitude,  are  still 
open.  No  Democratic  convention  has  hearti- 
ly expressed  acquiescence  in  their  settlement ; 
nor  is  there  any  body  who  does  not  know  that, 
if  the  Democratic  party  came  into  power,  every 
one  of  those  questions  might  instantly  become 
threatening. 

It  is  not  a time,  therefore,  to  assume  that 
the  old  things  having  passed  away,  all  things 
have,  become  new ; and  that  it  is  not  of  very 
vital  importance  whether  or  not  the  Democratic 
party  is  successful.  Old  things  have  not  passed 
away.  So  tremendous  a civil  convulsion  as 
the  war  can  not  suddenly  subside  and  leave  it, 
in  five  years,  a matter  of  indifference  to  the 
country  whether  those  who  strove  to  destroy  it 
shall  control  its-  government.  It  is  the  forget- 
fulness of  this  fact  in  Washington,  and  by  many 
leading  Republican  papers,  which  has  caused 
an  appearance  of  discord  in  the  party.  The 
West  Indian  policy  of  the  Administration,  for 
instance,  is  a mistake.  The  sincerest  Repub- 
licans are  opposed  to  it.  By  dividing  the  sen- 
timent of  the  party,  it  tends  to  keep  open  and 
unsettled  the  paramount  domestic  questions. 
Indifference  to  the  civil  service  reform  is  an- 
other blunder.  The  country  is  heavily  taxed. 
There  is  a conviction  that  the  system  of  the 
public  service  is  loose  and  wasteful,  to*say  no 
more.  A reformed  civil  service  is  a proposi- 
tion for  economy  and  honesty  which  every  tax- 
payer can  understand.  He  would  favor  it. 
But  “ the  politicians”  have  thus  far  baffled  it. 

The  enormous  frauds  at  the  New  York  polls, 
which  the  Democratic  party  could  prevent,  and 
does  not,  are  now  an  essential  weapon  of  that 
party  for  securing  its  ascendency  in  the  coun- 
try. With  that  ascendency  comes  no  acquies- 
cence in  the  settlements  of  the  war,  but  the 
bitterest  hostility  to  them.  With  that  ascend- 
ency comes  possible  repudiation  and  the  at- 
tempt to  invalidate  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 
Could  there  be  any  political  catastrophe  more 
to  be  deprecated?  Upon  what  principle  of 
patriotism  or  honor  does  any  Republican  ex- 
cuse his  indifference?  What  conceivable  ad- 
vantage to  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  prom- 
ised by  Democratic  success?  The  sole  hope 
of  the  undisturbed  industry  and  prosperity  of 
the  Union  lies  in  the  continued  predominance 
of  the  Republican  party. 


LABOULAYE  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  rumored  appointment  of  M.  Edouard 
Laboclaye  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  France  has  excited  a great  deal  of  surprise 
in  this  country.  M.  Laboulaye  is  so  well 
known  to  us  as  a Liberal — he  was  so  intelli- 
gently and  strenuously  a friend  of  this  country 
during  its  contest  with  the  slave  power,  that 
such  a gumor  is  believed  to  be  curiously  erro- 
neous, or  to  indicate  a total  renunciation  of 
liberal  principles.  It  is  not  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  telegraph  was  in  error  in  report- 
ing that  M.  Laboulaye  had  written  a letter  in 
favor  of  voting  Aye  upon  the  late  proposition 
of  the  Emperor ; and  it  is  known  that  his  son 
has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  to 
the  Imperial  Embassy  at  Constantinople.  As 
M.  Laboulaye  is  not  accustomed  to  conceal 
his  sentiments,  and  has  doubtless  expressed 
them  fully  in  his  letter  upon  the  plebisdlum, 
and  as  we  chance  to  know  exactly  what  they 
are,  from  his  unreserved  correspondence  with 
friends  in  this  country,  it  is  only  fair  that  his 
position  should  be  accurately  stated.  Much 
of  the  public  correspondence  of  American  news- 
papers from  France  is  so  violently  partisan  that 
it  is  extremely  interesting  to  have  the  views  of 
a French  Liberal  leader  like  Laboulaye. 

M.  Ollivier,  the  Prime  Minister,  is  one  of 
Laboulaye's  friends,  and  Laboulaye  himself 
has  been  placed  upon  several  of  the  legislative 
commissions  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  advice, 
but  of  his  name,  and  he  has  not  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  decline.  Mere  political  forms 
have  evidently  little  value  for  him  in  contrast 
with  political  advantages.  He  is  willing  to 
serve  his  country  and  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  most  promising 
way ; and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he 
prefers  the  liberal  empire  to  the  republic  with 
which  those  who  call  themselves  republicans 
threaten  France.  Laboulaye  thinks  that  the 
French  Reds,  as  they  are  called,  or  extreme  re- 
publicans of  the  Rochefort  type  who  lead  the 
movement,  are  heirs  of  all  the  madness  of  the 
Revolution,  and  are  the  most  despotic  of  men. 
Their  dream,  in  his  judgment,  is  to  establish  a 
single  assembly  which  should  govern  France  at 


its  pleasure ; and  Laboulaye  is  suspected  by 
them  because  he  insists  that  two  chambers  are 
essential  to  the  liberty  of  the  country.  He  is 
very  sure  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  no 
conception  of  the  ignorance  of  the  French  re- 
publicans as  a body.  They  have,  in  his  view, 
no  taste  for  religious  liberty  nor  for  liberty  of» 
education  ; and  are  the  most  intolerant  of  men. 
When  he  tells  them  that  the  object  of  the  con- 
stitution of  a free  country  is  to  secure  the  liberty 
of  the  people  and  to  impose  upon  the  legisla- 
tive power  limits  which  it  can  not  pass,  they 
look  at  him  in  amazement  and  can  not  under- 
stand him. 

In  a word,  Laboulaye  thinks  that  the 
chances  of  progressive  liberty  in  France  are 
surer  under  Louis  Napoleon,  with  the  changes 
in  the  Constitution,  than  they  are  under  a rev- 
olution. Therefore,  when  the  proposition  of 
the  change  was  made,  and  the  republicans  an- 
nounced that  they  should  vote  No,  and  that  No 
meant  revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the  em- 
pire, Laboulaye  was  sure  that  they  had  se- 
cured the  success  of  the  Emperor,  because  no 
nation  ever  deliberately  accepts  revolution.  He 
was  confident  that  all  the  peasants  would  vote 
for  the  Emperor,  because  he  is  a Napoleon  ; 
and  all  the  moderates,  because,  after  fourteen 
or  fifteen  revolutions  in  eighty  years,  they  fear 
anarchy.  The  plebiscitum  was  a dilemma.  One 
side  or  the  other  must  be  taken.  And  La- 
boulaye took  that  which  seemed  to  him  to 
promise  most  for  France  and  liberty.  True 
liberty,  he  holds,  is  the  liberty  of  the  citizen ; 
and  in  France,  under  the  conditions  of  to-day, 
he  has  no  question  whatever  that  that  liberty 
is  more  secure  under  a liberal  empire  than  un- 
der a despotic  republic. 

In  this  very  honest  feeling  lies  the  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct ; and  in  the  conviction  of  his 
sincere  support  of  the.  empire  as  the  least  of 
two  evils  we  may  find  the  explanation  of  the 
rumor  or  the  fact  of  the  Emperor’s  offer.  At 
this  distance,  and  in  the  necessary  ignorance 
of  the  real  situation,  Laboulaye’s  position  will 
be  honorably  interpreted  by  those  who  know 
and  respect  him,  from  their  confidence  in  his 
character  and  perceptions.  It  is  not  necessari- 
ly those  who  most  loudly  vociferate  “Republic  1 
Republic  1”  who  are  the  best  friends  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  citizen ; and  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  conduct  of  the  new  ministry  in 
France,  no  man  can  wonder  that  a country  hes- 
itates to  vote  for  the  whirlwind,  with  M.  Henri 
Rochefort  to  ride  upon  it. 


THE  STATE  OF  TRADE. 

The  spring  trade  is  nearly  over ; but  owing 
to  light  stocks  held  by  country  dealers  through- 
out the  season,  of  nearly  all  commodities,  pur- 
chases are  still  necessary,  and  the  prospect  is 
that  the  trade  will  be  prolonged  to  an  unusual 
extent ; although  none  suppose  that  the  aggre- 
gate will  equal  that  of  any  year  since  the  term- 
ination of  the  war.  The  losses  upon  goods 
this  year  have  fallen  upon  the  importers  and 
jobbers,  more  than  upon  dealers  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  the  latter  are  regarded  as  being  in  im- 
proved circumstances.  It  is,  however,  thought 
that,  taking  the  whole  United  States  into  view, 
and  all  classes  of  employments,  our  trade  and 
industry  for  the  last  eight  months  have  not 
been  profitable. 

Considering  the  situation  this  year,  it  seems 
to  be  admitted  that  we  manufacture  too  many 
goods,  and  yet  the  production  is  below  the  pow- 
er of  the  country  in  nearly  all  the  departments, 
except  fine  broadcloths  and  silks.  An  unusual 
stimulus  was  given  to  manufactures  of  wool  for 
men’s  wear  by  the  necessities  of  the  war,  and 
notwithstanding  the  large  immigration  into  this 
country,  the  manufacture  exceeds  the  wants  of 
the  population.  So  far  as  cotton  goods  are 
concerned,  they  are  now  generally  produced  in 
excess  of  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  South 
was  obliged  to  diversify  its  industry,  and  has 
established  numerous  mills  for  the  manufacture 
of  domestics,  which,  in  the  coarser  fabrics, 
compete  successfully  with  older  establishments. 
Prints  and  domestics  are  produced  too  extens- 
ively. Prints,  owing  to  their  being  depressed 
unusually  low,  have  lately  advanced  in  price ; 
but  domestics  have  fallen  perhaps  two  per  cent, 
within  about  a month.  A slight  change  in  the 
make  of  skirts  for  under  garments  has  had  an 
effect  upon  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods. 
Instead  of  being  made  full,  they  are  now  uni- 
versally gored,  with  a saving  of  a yard  or  more 
of  the  fabric  in  each  garment.  As  the  number 
which  wear  them  may  be  estimated  at  ten  mill- 
ions, some  having  two,  and  the  more  favored  as 
many  as  twenty,  of  these  articles,  the  saving  is 
immense,  and  on  the  score  of  safety  against  fire, 
is  very  important.  If  the  whole  population  were 
profitably  employed,  it  is  barely  possible  that 
there  might  be  such  an  improved  demand  for 
these  manufactures  as  to  keep  the  mills  at  work 
with  advantage ; but  at  present  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  production,  which  communicates  uncer- 
tainty to  business.  Some  woolen  manufactur- 
ers produce  special  articles  which  are  sold 
ahead ; but  these  are  exceptions. 

\Ve  lately  gave  an  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  carpet  manufacturers  who  make  the  com- 
monest description  of  ingrains,  showing  that 
they  were  dropping  off,  one  after  another,  as 
their  looms  became  disengaged,  in  the  hope 


that  in  the  course  of  the  summer  they  would  be 
at  work  again  to  prepare  for  the  fall  trade. 
Brussels  carpets  of  the  best  styles  arad  make  are 
in  demand,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  importa- 
tion slackened  after  January,  owing  to  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  trade  for  some  time  after 
the  season  had  opened. 

The  depressed  condition  of  trade,  until  the 
rebound  in  gold  from  110$,  which  was  about  its 
lowest  point,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  nearly  all  productions  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
scent in  gold.  The  grain  producer  and  dealer 
felt  it  first  in  the  Northern  States,  and  the  cot- 
ton planter  in  the  Southern.  As  the  trade  of 
the  country  turns  upon  their  success,  so  their 
weakness  is  communicated  to  the  whole  Union. 

The  respective  localities  where  breadstuff’s 
and  cotton  are  produced  were  differently  influ- 
enced by  the  fall  in  gold.  In  the  South,  ow- 
ing to  the  price  received  for  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  year  1868-69,  and  to  a community  of  inter- 
est among  the  people  of  the  Cotton  States,  the 
effort  to  keep  up  the  price  was  made  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  in  which  they  were  pow- 
erfully aided  by  the  belief  that  the  whole  sur- 
plus would  be  required  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers. It  appears,  from  the  returns  made  in 
England  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year, 
that  the  excess  of  cotton  cloth  exported  within 
that  time  exceeds  the  export  for  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1869  to  tho  extent  of  79,000,000  yards, 
and  the  like  excess  in  exports  of  cotton  yarns 
amounted  to  4,000,000  pounds.  But,  what  is 
equally  important,  the  population  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  suffered  severely  from  the  great  pan- 
ic of  18G6,  have  been  for  some  months  in  an 
improved  condition,  and  have  become  consum- 
ers of  their  own  manufactures.  At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
held  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  improve- 
ment was  commented  upon,  and  it  was  appar- 
ent, as  other  sources  of  supply  had  partially 
failed,  that  there  would  be  a necessity  for  tak- 
ing the  whole  surplus  of  cotton  raised  in  this 
country.  • 

When  the  export  of  the  crop  of  last  year 
commenced  it  was  supposed  that  it  would 
amount  to  about  2,700,000  bales;  but  within 
the  last  month  it  has  for  the  first  time  been  ev- 
ident that  it  would  reach  3,000,000  bales.  If 
its  full  extent  had  been  known  at  the  outset,  the 
difficulty  in  maintaining  the  price  would  have 
been  greater.  At  the  time  of  the  raid  in  Sep- 
tember middling  cotton  was  about  29  cents,  to 
which  price  it  had  fallen  from  35  cents.  Its 
fall  to  only  about  22  cents,  while  gold  had  fall- 
en from,  say,  132  to  110$,  was  due  to  favorable 
circumstances,  and  to  a.  combination  which  em- 
braced the  whole  financial  strength  of  the  Cot- 
ton States. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  stated 
in  the  London  Economist , that  the  improved 
condition  of  English  trade  and  manufactures 
was  owing  to  the  prolonged  period  of  cheap 
bread.  Soon  after  the  raid  of  September  struck 
the  Northern  States  the  dealers  in  grain  became 
weak,  and  they  were  unable  to  uphold  its  price, 
which  went  down  even  lower  than  conformity 
to  the  subsequent  fall  in  gold  required.  The 
London  and  Liverpool  dealers  were  able  to  off- 
set the  failure  to  put  down  cotton  to  the  limits 
expected,  by  the  success  with  which,  aided  by 
the  fall  in  gold  and  the  great  consequent  de- 
pression here,  they  were  able,  from  time  to 
time,  to  lower  their  limits  in  purchasing  grain 
from  New  York.  The  slaughter  of  this  great 
interest  of  the  Northwest  was  complete.  Ship- 
ments of  grain  were  made  from  St.  Louis  by 
way  of  New  Orleans ; but  recent  advices  show 
that  very  little  arrived  at  Liverpool  in  good  or- 
der. Suits  for  damage  have  been  commenced 
on  this  account,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  ex- 
periment is  now  at  an  end. 

Recent  advices  from  the  other  side  show  that, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  grain  in 
warehouse,  and  the  refusal  of  farmers  in  En- 
gland to  sell  on  account  of  bad  prospects  for 
the  growing  crop,  there  has  been  an  advance 
of  two  shillings  per  quarter.  Later  adviefes, 
however,  state  that  the  weather  had  improved 
and  prices  were  stationary.  It  is  reasonable, 
however,  to  hope  that,  from  the  wants  of  the 
other  side,  and  the  probability  that  the  pressure 
upon  gold,  if  continued,  will  no  longer  be  suc- 
cessful, that  the  trade  of  the  country  for  the 
residue  of  the  year  will  stand  on  an  improved 
basis. 


SECTS  AND  POLITICS. 

The  mission  to  Rome  was  always  unnecessa- 
ry, and  was  wisely  abolished  some  years  ago. 
When  the  bill  for  diplomatic  appropriations 
came  up  the  other  day  in  the  House,  Mr.  James 
Brooks  moved  to  restore  it,  and  to  omit  the 
mission  to  Guatemala.  A very  acrid  debate 
immediately  followed,  provoked  by  the  gross 
misrepresentation  which  Mr.  Brooks  made  of 
a remark  of  Mr.  Dawes.  That  gentleman  said 
that  we  had  very  little  commercial  intercourse 
with  Rome,  where  we  have  a consul,  and  that 
the  reason  urged  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Banks, 
namely,  that  it  was  a “spiritual  power,”  was 
the  very  reason  why  we  should  not  have  po- 
litical relations  with  it.  It  was  a very  true  and 
proper  remark,  and  should  have  settled  the 
question. . But  Mr.  Brooks  and  his  friends, 
Mr.  cQd"hyJI3ifl.l  VU’<M15es,  wanted  to  make 
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political  capital  by  seeming  to  favor  a Friendly 
policy  toward  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
primacy.  Mr.  Brooks  immediately  fell  upon 
Mr.  Dawes,  as  representing  “the  Puritan  ele- 
ment,” and  as  preferring  Turkey  to  Rome,  the 
Moslem  to  the  Christian;  upon  which  Mr. 
Dawes  fell  back  upon  Mr.  Brooks,  and  pul- 
verized him.  Mr.  Bingham  made  a vigorous 
attack  upon  the  Pope’s  Syllabus,  following  it  up 
by  a sneering  denial  of  the  claims  of  Rome  to 
be  the  patron  of  science  and  the  mother  of  arts ; 
and  he  said  some  very  plain,  but  very  irrelevant 
truths  of  the  Papacy. 

The  engagement  bow  became  general.  Mr. 
Voorhees  tried  to  give  a personal  turn  to  Mr. 
Bingham’s  remarks,  and  charged  the  Repub- 
lican party  with  “ never  loving”  the  Roman 
Catholic  foreigner.  He  also  laid  about  him 
lustily  with  sneers  at  Massachusetts,  as  the  State 
in  which  witches  and  convents  were  burned. 
Mr.  Hoar,  of  that  jState,  replied,  correcting  Mr. 
Voorhees  in  his  history  ; stating  that  no  hu- 
man being  had  ever  been  burned  at  the  stake 
•within  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  showing  that  Massachusetts 
was  just  as  responsible  for  the  mob  that  burned 
the  Ursuline  Convent  as  New  Jersey  for  the  mob 
that  attacked  Miss  Edith  O’Gorman  the  oth- 
er evening  at  Madison,  or  as  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Hoar  ended  by  suggesting  that  complaints  of 
ancient  cruelties  came  with  an  ill  grace  from 
those  whose  political  friends  had  burned  alive 
our  soldiers  at  Fort  Pillow,  and  had  burned 
orphan  asylums  and  hung  negroes  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Voorhees  replied  that  every  word  was 
false,  and  refused  to  withdraw  his  assertion. 
His  words  were  taken  down  and  ruled  out  of 
order,  and  Mr.  Hoar’s  were  also  taken  down, 
and  ruled  to  be  pungent,  but  not  unparliament- 
ary. 

This  debate  shows  how  considerable  and  in- 
flammable an  element  Roman  Catholicism  is 
becoming  in  our  politics.  Those  who  belong 
to  that  sect  are  the  only  citizens  who,  as  a sect, 
make  political  demands,  and  propose  fundament- 
al political  changes.  It  is  ill  advised,  as  we 
have  always  shown.  They  are  also  the  only 
ritizens  among  whom  there  is  the  open  intoler- 
ance of  public  discussion,  which  is  shown  by  the 
riots  which  attend  the  lectures  of  Miss  O’Gor- 
man.  They  may  be  very  false  and  foolish  lec- 
tures, but  a riot  is  not  the  remedy  for  falsehood 
and  folly.  Meanwhile  the  pernicious  obtrusion 
of  a religious  sect  into  politics  is  encouraged  by 
such  conduct  as  that  of  Mr.  Brooks  and  his 
companions.  It  is  perhaps  quite  safe  to  say 
that  if  Mr.  Brooks  had  not  known  that  very 
many  of  his  constituents  were  Roman  Catholics 
he  would  not  have  moved  to  restore  the  mission 
to  Rome  ; and  a more  pitiful  political  perform- 
ance it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  in  an  American 
representative.  It  is  one  of  the  most  disgrace- 
ful events  of  the  session.  But  it  is  full  of  sug- 
gestion. 


Dr.  LANAHAN  AND  THE  BOOK 
CONCERN. 

A wrong  course  will  never  end  well.  Ho- 
garth has  illustrated  this  truth  with  a great  deal 
of  vigor,  but  not  more  pointedly  than  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern.  It  is 
now  nearly  a year  since  there  were  rumors  of 
fraud  in  the  management  of  the  publication  de- 
partment of  that  institution.  The  character  of 
the  officers,  the  honor  of  the  denomination,  and 
public  opinion  demanded  prompt  investigation. 
It  was  no  secret  within  the  denomination,  al- 
though it  was  not  much  known  beyond  it,  that 
in  the  management  of  the  secular  affairs  of  the 
Church  there  is  a “Ring.”  This  Ring  holds 
the  money  and  controls  the  press.  Its  power 
is  necessarily  enormous.  It  aspires  to  manage, 
if  not  to  appoint,  the  very  Bishops  themselves. 
To  hint  at  frauds  was  to  defy  the  Ring.  It 
was  to  summon  it  before  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  to  earn  its  relentless  hatred.  But  the 
charges  having  been  made,  an  investigation 
was  unavoidable.  It  took  place,  and  the  result 
was  a report  that  the  egg  was  not  very  bad. 
Of  course  this  only  provoked  still  further  re- 
mark, and  excited  the  very  gravest  suspicion 
that  there  was  not  only  fraud,  but  a determina- 
tion to  conceal  it.  Unable  to  resist  the  just 
discontent  of  the  denomination,  and  the  uni- 
versal ridicule  and  denunciation  of  the  press, 
there  was  another  investigation  announced. 
The  result  of  this  was  a majority  report  that 
the  egg  was  perfectly  sound.  No  proof  was 
offered,  however,  and  the  assertion  was  to  be 
taken  wholly  upon  the  authority  of  those  who 
had  made  it,  and  who  had  made  a very  differ- 
ent statement  some  weeks  before. 

But  there  was  a minority  report,  sustained 
by  ample  evidence,  declaring  that  the  egg  was 
very  bad  indeed  ; and,  unless  the  evidence  was 
spurious,  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  fact. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  invalidate  the  evi- 
dence ; and  there  is  probably  no  disinterested 
person  in  the  country,  who  has  read  the  docu- 
ments, who  is  not  satisfied  that  there  have  been 
gross  frauds  in  the  management  of  the  Concern. 
Probably  also  no  such  person  supposed  that  the 
officer  who  had  exposed  the  delinquencies  would 
be  suffered  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  those 
who  held  that  he  had  brought  a scandal  upon 
the  denomination.  Eucl^sjiastjiMloh^lUity  is 


unsparing.  It  may  work  in  secret,  but  it  does 
not  sleep.  Therefore,  although  it  is  some  weeks 
since  the  conclusive  exposure  of  the  frauds  in 
the  minority  report,  it  is  only  now  that  the 
blow  of  revenge  has  fallen. 

The  discovery  of  the  frauds  was  made  by  Dr. 
Lanahan,  the  junior  book  agent.  This  agent 
is  appointed  for  four  years,  and  he  may  be  re- 
moved for  misconduct,  after  trial  before  the 
Book  Committee  and  two  Bishops,  upon  the 
consent  of  the  Bishops  and  a majority  of  the 
Committee.  Pending  the  trial  the  accused 
may  be  suspended;  and  four  members  of  the 
Committee  may  call  it  together  for  action. 
This  has  been  done.  Charges  were  prepared 
against  Dr.  Lanahan  ; the  Committee  was  sum- 
moned ; and  as  we  write  the  result  of  its  de- 
liberation is  not  announced.  As  its  spirit  is 
known,  however,  it  is  easy  to  foretell  its  action. 
Dr.  Lanahan  will  probably  be  suspended  until 
a convenient  season  for  the  trial,  meanwhile  re- 
maining under  such  disgrace  as  suspension  by 
a Committee  acting  in  such  a spirit,  for  such  a 
purpose,  can  inflict.  . 

But  Dr.  Lanahan’s  suspension  will  be  like 
De  Foe’s  condemnation  to  the  pillory.  He 
stood  there,  indeed ; but  the  people  threw  him 
roses  instead  of  stones,  and  it  was  plain  that  it 
was  his  accusers  who  were  truly  pilloried.  The 
people  drank  his  health,  and  repeated  his  own 
words : 

“Tell  them  the  men  that  placed  him  here 
Are  scandals  to  the  times ; 

Are  at  a loss  to  find  his  guilt, 

And  can't  commit  his  crimes." 

Such  will  be  the  feeling  of  the  honest  people  of 
this  country,  who  see  a faithful  officer  punished 
for  telling  disagreeable  truths,  and  for  showing 
his  religious  denomination  that  it  was  dishon- 
ored by  the  practices  of  those  whom  it  trusted. 
If  Dr.  Lanahan  is  not  suspended  it  will  be  be- 
cause the  Committee  do  not  care  to  encounter 
the  universal  public  censure  of  their  conduct. 
If  he  is  suspended,  he  will  be  punished  for  do- 
ing his  duty.  And  who  will  have  brought  the 
scandal  upon  the  Church  will  then  be  plain 
enough. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  late  debate  in  the  Senate  upon  the  prop- 
osition to  reduce  the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education  shows  a very  divided 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  a national  super- 
vision of  education.  This  question  was  not 
directly  under  consideration,  but  it  was  neces- 
sarily touched  by  the  remarks  that  were  made. 
The  present  Department  is  substantially  a sta- 
tistical bureau.  In  1868  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  struck  at  it  by  stating  in  his  report 
that  some  of  the  information  to  be  acquired  by 
the  Department  is  provided  in  other  ways ; that 
the  new  census  will  show  full  educational  sta- 
tistics; that  the  information  is  not  necessary 
to  enable  Congress  to  discharge  its  duties  ; and 
that  education  is  a subject  to  be  regulated  by 
the  different  States,  and  not  by  the  National 
Government.  In  the  late  brief  debate  Senator 
Ferry,  of  Connecticut,  opposed  any  department 
of  education,  and  said  that  the  present  bureau 
had  no  authority  whatever,  and  could  only  so- 
licit information.  To  which  Senator  Scuunz 
well  replied  that,  while  he  would  not  give  the 
sole  educational  direction  of  the  country  to  a 
central  department,  he  was  very  much  in  favor 
of  a central  depository  of  official  and  accurate 
information  upon  every  branch  of  the  subject, 
derived  from  every  State  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. And  the  immense  value  of  such  a de- 
pository, even  if  nothing  more  were  attempted, 
is  evident. 

Senators  Corbett,  Sprague,  and  Yates 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  a national 
system  of  education.  But  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  wisdom  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, there  are  certain  facts  which  demand  re- 
flection. In  commenting  upon  the  report  of 
the  New  York  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, some  weeks  since,  we  spoke  of  the  three 
hundred  thousand  wholly  uneducated  children 
in  New  York  as  so  many  dangers  to  the  State. 
In  Pennsylvania,  as  we  learn  from  the  speech 
of  the  Hon.  William  F.  Prosser,  of  Tennes- 
see, there  was  more  than  twice  as  much  money 
spent  for  education  during  the  last  year  as  in 
all  the  Southern  States ; yet  the  Governor 
speaks  of  seventy-five  thousand  children  still 
unprovided  for.  The  school  system  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  admirable ; but  the  Governor  reports  fifty 
thousand  children  attending  no  school  whatev- 
er. Mr.  Prosser  has  prepared  a table  from 
the  various  returns,  computing  the  illiterate 
adults  in  the  country  at  nearly  six  millions ; 
and  those  between  ten  and  twenty  who  are 
illiterate,  and  those  under  ten  who  have  no 
prospect  of  education,  at  four  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand. 

Mr.  Prosser  very  properly  calls  this  a “sol- 
emn array  of  figures,”  Sid  it  is  a question 
which  deserves  the  most' serious  consideration, 
whether  there  is  any  subject  which  more  truly 
belongs  to  the  country  at  large  than  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  Senator  Ferry  thinks  that 
any  thing  which  would  tend  to  divert  the  at- 
tention and  interest  of  the  people  from  the  lo- 
cal means  of  education  in  the  States  would  be 
“entirely  disastrous.”  That  is  an  assertion 
not  admitting  of  qualification.  But  if  the  at- 


tention and  interest  of  the  people  in  the  State 
machinery  can  effect  no  more  than  the  results 
stated  by  Mr.  Prosser,  it  is  clearly  an  impera- 
tive question,  Which  is  the  more  disastrous  to 
the  country,  ten  millions  of  illiterate  adults  and 
children,  or  somo^aystein  of  national  super- 
vision of  education  supplementary  to  that  of  the 
States  ? 


THE  LAST  FARCE. 

The  chief  accusation  against  the  New  York 
Ring  urged  by  the  World  was  corruption.  The 
World  said  last  November  that  its  editor  saw 
“ by  what  shameless  and  cunning  frauds  such 
corruptionists  of  the  Ring  as  William  M. 
Tweed  and  Oakey  Hall  cut  down  below  its 
level  the  rightful  vote,”  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  Cream- 
er, the  legislative  orator  of  the  “ World's  war” 
upon  the  Ring,  appealed  to  the  Senate  not  to 
continue  “ that  system  which  has  made  the  city 
of  New  York  a disgrace  to  the  country,  and  the 
by-word  and  laughing-stock  of  those  who  sneer 

at  republican  government What  a farce  it  is 

for  us  to  sit  here  and  legislate  as  representatives 
in  a republican  government  when  the  election 
system  upon  which  such  a government  rests  has 
been  undermined,  and  is  as  corrupt  as  hell  I” 

Certainly  if  there  be  any  vital  point  in  our 
political  system  it  is  the  purity  of  the  ballot- 
box.  When  that  goes,  all  goe3.  The  World 
claims  to  be  a respectable  paper.  It  knows 
where  die  corruption  is  and  who  the  corrup- 
tionistrtire.  It  might,  therefore,  be  supposed 
that  it  would  heartily  welcome  any  serious  prop- 
osition to  secure  honest  elections.  But  that 
supposition  would  be  entertained  only  by  those 
who  had  not  seen  the  steady  assistance  which 
the  World , by  sneering  at  the  suspicion  of 
frauds,  and  by  charging  that  the  other  party 
is  as  bad  as  its  own,  always  gives  to  the  Ring 
and  its  corruption  at  elections.  The  latest  il- 
lustration of  the  sincerity  of  its  desire  to  purify 
the  ballot-box  is  its  reception  of  Senator  Sher- 
man’s proposition  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
people  at  the  polls.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
urbanity  and  decency  of  the  paper  that  de- 
nounces “ shameless  corruptionists,”  and  then 
zealously  does  their  work. 

“What  does  this  howl  about  the  necessity 
of  Congress  reconstructing  the  ballot-boxes  of 
this  city  mean?  Is  it  seriously  meant  that 
these  fellows  [the  Congress  of  the  United  States] 
do  not  mean  to  lose  their  hold  on  the  throats 

of  the  people?  ....?  the  baffled  and 

stung  trooly  loil  must  have  a care  how  they 

talk  of  putting  the  bayonet  to  New  York 

The  people  of  these  United  States  have  en- 
dured too  much  from  Radicalism,”  etc.  Cer- 
tainly; they  have  endured  from  Radicalism 
the  subjugation  of  a rebellion  with  the  World's 
“ Christian  gentleman”  and  “ great  captain”  at 
its  head.  They  have  endured  from  Radicalism 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  the  World's  par- 
ty tried  to  perpetuate  and  extend.  They  have 
endured  from  Radicalism  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  faith  and  honor.  They  have  endured 
from  Radicalism  the  enthusiastic  election  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  soldier  who  overcame 
the  “ Christian  gentleman,”  and  was  therefore 
called  by  the  World  “butcher.”  They  have 
endured  from  Radicalism  the  salvation  of  their 
national  life,  and  the  elevation  of  their  national 
name  to  an  unprecedented  glory.  These  things 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  endured 
from  Radicalism,  as  they  endured  from  the 
World  and  its  party  the  support  of  the  most  in- 
famous crimes  against  human  nature,  the  utter 
disgrace  of  the  national  name,  and  the  attempt- 
ed destruction  of  the  Union  and  the  govern- 
ment. We  deny  the  fight  of  an  apologist  for 
the  rebellion  and  the  defamer  of  its  greatest 
soldiers  to  speak  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  WOMEN. 

TnE  defeat  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright’s  bill  in 
Parliament,  extending  the  suffrage  to  a certain 
class  of  women,  has  been  reported.  It  was  lost 
by  126  majority,  and  the  defeat  was  received  with 
loud  cheering.  We  suppose  that  nobody  seri- 
ously anticipated  any  other  result.  A great 
political  change  is  not  made  upon  grounds  of 
equity,  nor  even  of  probable  public  advantage ; 
but  only  upon  a strenuous  demand.  The  rule 
in  government  is,  that  all  is  right,  until  a change 
is  threateningly  demanded.  The  reformer  may 
prove,  unchallenged,  the  injustice  of  the  actual 
situation  ; but,  until  the  injustice  grinds  so  that 
there  is  an  outcry,  or  an  evident  danger,  no- 
thing is  likely  to  be  done.  Statesmen  natural- 
ly plead  that  they  can  not  hunt  up  hypothetic- 
al evils.  When  they  become  real,  they  say,  it 
is  time  enough  to  deal  with  them.  The  duty 
of  every  reformer,  therefore,  who  advocates  so 
great  a change  as  that  involved  in  the  demand 
for  the  equal  political  power  of  women,  is  to 
show  that  their  exclusion  is  injurious  to  the 
public  welfare.  This  must  be  done  by  a pres- 
entation of  the  actual,  unjust  inequalities  of 
the  law,  and  by  moral  considerations,  which 
can  not  hope  for  any  speedy  influence  upon 
affairs,  but  which  gradually  mould  them  by  af- 
fecting public  opinion. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  reported  as  saying,  mere- 
ly, that  there  was  no  demand  nor  desire  for 
the  bill.  He  did  not  evidently  think  it  worth 


while  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  the  question, 
and  did  not  say  that  the  demand  was  in  itself 
improper,  or  unnatural.  Indeed,  his  famous 
statement  of  the  true  limits  of  the  elective 
franchise  did  not  necessarily  exclude  women. 
What  Mr.  Gladstone  now  says,  Mr.  Sumner 
has  said  in  this  country,  and  it  is  often  put  in 
a more  positive  form,  namely:  that  when  there 
is  a general  demand  from  women  themselves, 
it  will  be  granted.  This  is  an  immense  con- 
cession ; for  it  is  a confession  that  there  is  no 
essential  and  incontrovertible  reason  against  it. 
The  subject,  therefore,  is  especially  the  con- 
cern of  women.  To  arouse  their  own  sex 
and  the  public  their  efforts  must  be  directed, 
aided,  as  they  will  be,  in  this  country  and  in- 
England,  by  those  of  the  present  political  class 
who  believe  their  claim  to  be  just  and,  there- 
fore, expedient.  Meanwhile  the  fact  that  the 
question  has  been  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
Vermont,  and  has  been  seriously  presented  in 
Parliament,  shows  that  it  must  now  be  consid- 
ered a recognized  political  question. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

May  16.— In  the  Senate,  the  Appropriation  bills  and 
the  Franking  bill  were  passed  over,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  bill  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  on  which 
there  was  a long  debate,  but  no  action. — A large  num- 
ber of  new  bills  were  introduced  in  the  House,  among 
them  one  allowing  women  to  be  appointed  census 
marshals.  A general  amnesty  bill  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Cox,  and,  after  some  debate,  referred  to  the  Re- 
construction Committee.  A bill  enforcing  the  intent 
and  purposes  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  passed 
by  a vote  of  131  to  44,  without  debate. 

May  IT.— In  the  Senate,  nearly  the  whole  day  was 
taken  up  with  debate  on  the  bill  to  enforce  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment. — The  House  discussed  the  bill  to 
revive  commerce,  but  took  no  action  upon  it. 

May  18. — Scarcely  any  thing  was  done  in  the  Senate. 
The  two  bills— House  and  Senate— to  enforce  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  were  discussed  without  action.— 
In  the  House,  a bill  was  introduced  and  passed  to  al- 
low discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  to  enter  quarter 
sections  of  land,  under  the  Homestead  act,  in  the  al- 
ternate reserved  sections  along  the  line  of  railroads 
and  other  public  works  to  which  lands  have  been 
granted. 

May  19 — In  the  Senate,  a memorial  from  citizens  of 
Rhode  Island  was  presented,  asking  Congress  to  do 
away  with  the  property  qualification  now  binding 
upon  naturalized  white  voters,  and  notification  was 
given  of  the  proposed  introduction  of  a bill  upon  this 
subject.  Most  of  the  day  was  occupied  with  the  de- 
bate on  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  bill In  the  House, 

a resolution  was  introduced  in  reference  to  compel- 
ling Mexico  to  fulfill  her  treaty  obligations.  A sharp 
debate  took  place  on  an  amendment  to  the  Diplomat- 
ic Appropriation  bill  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a minister  at  Rome.  The  amendment  was  not 
adopted. 

May  20.— Beyond  agreeing  to  adjourn  on  July  15, 
the  Senate  did  nothing  but  discuss  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  bill.— In  the  House,  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion fixing  the  time  of  final  adjournment  was  con- 
curred in.  A bill  was  passed  appropriating  $190, CCO 
from  the  Japanese  Indemnity  fund  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Kearmrne  ror  the 
destruction  of  the  Alabama.  The  amount  already  re- 
ceived for  bounties  is  to  be  deducted. 

May  21.— The  Senate  bill  to  enforce  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  after  undergoing  so  many  modifications 
as  to  be  past  all  recognition,  was  passed  in  the  Senate 
by  a vote  of  43  to  8,  in  place  of  the  House  bill.— Na 
business  of  public  importance  was  transacted  in  the 
House. 


GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  election  in  this  State  on  Tuesday,  May  17,  re- 
sulted in  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party,  by 
about  70,000  majority. 

The  Indians  are  still  actively  hostile  on  the  Plains. 
A raid  was  recently  made  on  the  workmen  employed 
on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  between  Kit  Carson 
and  Willow  Springs,  and  ten  of  them  were  killed. 
During  the  last  week  in  April  nine  murders  were  com- 
mitted by  Indians  in  Arizona. 

The  Canadian  steamer  Chicora,  of  the  Red  River 
expedition,  has  been  refused  passage  through  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal.  Canadian  papers  are  indig- 
nant at  the  refusal,  and  threaten  the  construction  of 
a canal  round  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  British  ground, 
and  the  suspension  of  all  privileges  enjoyed  by  Amer- 
ican vessels  in  Canadian  canals.  The  London  Observer 
denounces  this  refusal  of  the  United  States  as  an  act 
of  studied  unfriendliness. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tiie  third  race  between  the  Sappho  and  the  Cam„. 
was  won  on  the  18th  of  May  by  the  former.  The  Lon- 
don Times  admits  that  no  schooner  in  England  can 
sail  with  the  Sappho,  which,  it  adds,  was  sailed  and 
handled  by  an  English  captain  and  a crew  under  his 
personal  direction. 

The  crown  of  Spain  has  been  accepted  by  Espartero, 
who  is  nearly  eighty  years  old. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  May  18  declares  the  facts 
sustain  the  most  unfavorable  estimate  of  Captain 
Eyre’s  conduct  in  the  Oneida  disaster.  The  Liverpool 
Board  of  Trade  have  refused  to  reverse  the  judgment 
in  the  case. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Prime  Ministers  have  agreed  to  forbid  the  promulga- 
tion of  any  decree  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  declar- 
ing the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

The  Neapolitan  insurrection  against  the  Italian 
authorities  has  been  suppressed. 

The  French  Government  is  said  to  have  notified  the  • 
Government  of  Greece  that  if  Frenchmen  are  captured 
by  Greek  bandits,  Greece  shall  pay  the  ransom. 

The  Captain-General  of  Cuba  has  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  all  slaves  belonging  to  insurgents  in  the 
field  or  in  foreign  countries,  who  have  taken  up  arms 
or  served  as  guides  to  Spanish  troops,  .or  otherwise 
served  the  Spanish  cause.  Additional  surrenders  of 
insnrgents  are  reported  at  Puerto  Principe. 

It  is  reported  that  an  agent  of  Riel  has  arrived  in 
Chicago  from  the  Red  River  country,  to  urge  the  Fe- 
nians to  expedite  the  preposed  movement  to  inter- 
cept the  British  expedition,  but  that  he  has  met  with 
a cool  reception  from  the  Chicago  leaders,  who  regard 
such  an  enterprise  as  fool-hardy  and  dangerous. 

Recent  advices  from  Hayti  represent  the  country 
quiet.  Opposition  to  the  established  go vernmen  t was 
virtually  ended.  Counterfeits  of  the  flaytien  currency 
had  been  discovered  in  large  quantities. 

A small  revolution  has  been  effected  in  Portugal, 
the  old  Ministry  having  been  turned  out  and  a new 
one  installed  in  its  place  by  military  force.  The  coun- 
try remains  tranquil. 

It  is  said  that  a pamphlet  denouncing  acquiescence 
in  the  dogma  of  infallibility  as  a mortal  sin  has  cre- 
ated a sensation  in  Rome.  Sixty  bishops  who  have 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  speak  on  infallibility 
are  yet  to  be  heard.  The  29th  of  June  is  fixed  for  the 
done  of  the  debate,  when  the  next  general  congrega- 
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twelve  drachms  of  powder,  nearly  threw  me 
backward;  but  I saw  the  mark  upon  the  ele- 
phant’s shoulder  in  an  excellent  line,  although 
rather  high.  The  only  effect  of  the  shot  was  to 
send  him  off  at  great  speed  toward  the  jungle; 
but  at  the  same  moment  the  three  aggageers 
came  galloping  across  the  sand  like  greyhounds 
in  a course,  and  judiciously  keeping  parallel 
with  the  jungle,  they  cut  off  his  retreat,  and 
turning  toward  the  elephant,  they  confronted 
him,  sword  in  hand.  At  once  the  furious  beast 
charged  straight  at  the  enemy ; but  now  came 
the  very  gallant,  but  foolish,  part  of  the  hunt. 
Instead  of  leading  the  elephant  by  the  flight  of 
one  man  and  horse,  according  to  their  usual 
method,  all  the  aggageers  at  the  same  moment 
sprang  from  their  saddles,  and  upon  foot  in  the 
heavy  sand  they  attacked  the  elephant  with  their 
swords. 

In  the  way  of  sport  I never  saw  any  thing  so 
magnificent,  or  so  absurdly  dangerous.  The  ele- 
phant was  mad  with  rage,  and  nevertheless  he 
seemed  to  know  that  the  object  of  the  hunters 
was  to  get  behind  him.  This  he  avoided  with 
great  dexterity,  turning  as  it  were  upon  a pivot 
with  extreme  quickness,  and  charg- 
ing  headlong,  first  at  one,  and  then 

- at  another  of  his  assailants,  while 

- - he  blew  clouds  of  sand  in  the  air 

- with  his  trunk  and  screamed  with 
fury.  Nimble  as  monkeys,  never- 
theless  the  aggageers  could  not  get 
behind  him.  In  the  folly  of  ex- 

Iggggpg  citement  they  had  forsaken  their 
- horses,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
spot.  The  depth  of  the  loose  sand 

— -—  — j was  in  favor  of  the  elephant,  and 

~ was  so  much  against  the  men  that 

v : ~ they  avoided  his  charges  with  ex- 

%.  treme  difficulty.  It  was  only  by 

■19^  the  determined  pluck  of  all  three 

that  they  alternately  saved  each 
other,  as  two  invariably  dashed  in 
^ . A at  the  flanks  when  the  elephant 

K charged  the  third,  upon  which  the 

* wary  animal  immediately  relin- 

quished  the  chase  and  turned  round 

- 'I  upon  his  pursuers.  During  this 

. time  I had  been  laboring  through 

I the  heavy  sand,  and  shortly  after 

ii.  a , 1 arrived  at  the  fight  the  elephant 

wmHl/k''  charged  directly  through  the  ag- 

' - gageers,  receiving  a shoulder  shot 

fh  I from  one  of  my  Reilly  No.  10  rifles, 

and  at  the  same  time  a slash  from 
c-  . the  sword  of  Abou  Do,  who,  with 
great  dexterity  and  speed,  had 
" E closed  in  behind  him,  just  in  time 
SiMrflEg  to  reach  the  leg.  Unfortunately  he 
§13gg|pg  could  not  deliver  the  cut  in  the 
j§(|g|pS|  right  place,  as  the  elephant,  with 
S^r--  L-'  increased  speed,  completely  dis- 

tanced the  aggageers ; he  charged 
across  the  deep  sand,  and  reached 
the  jungle.  We  were  shortly  upon 
his  tracks,  and  after  running  about 
tgBKBjSg  a quarter  of  a mile  he  fell  dead  in 
«r  a dry  water-course. 

- Upon  reaching  the  jungle  by  the 
river-side  we  again  heard  the  trum- 
^ pet  of  an  elephant,  and  about  a 
DHH|  quarter  of  a mile  distant  we  ob- 
isgjgPffljlg  served  a herd  of  twelve  of  these 
animals  shoulder-deep  in  the  river, 
which  they  were  in  the  act  of  cross- 
ing  to  the  opposite  side,  to  secure 
themselves  in  an  almost  impenetra- 
ble  jungle  of  thorny  nabbuk.  A 
turn  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the 
jungle.  We  shortly  heard  a crack- 
ing  on  our  right.  I accordingly 
instructed  Jali  to  creep  quietly  by 
himself  into  the  bush,  and  to  bring 
me  information  of  their  position : 
MM  to  this  he  at  once  agreed. 

In  three  or  four  minutes  he  re- 
turned ; he  declared  it  impossible 
to  use  the  sword,  as  the  jungle  was 
so  dense  that  it  would  check  the 
blow,  but  that  I could  use  the  rifle, 
as  the  elephants  were  close  to  us 
— he  had  seen  three  standing  to- 
KHH|l  gether  between  us  and  the  main 
body  of  the  herd.  I told  Jali  to 
t - - A/?  lead  me  direct  to  the  spot,  and  fol- 

I lowed  by  Florian  and  the  ngga- 
geersi  with  my  gun-bearers,  I kept 
within  a foot  of  my  dependable  lit- 
tie  guide,  who  crept  gently  into  the 
J^s=g  jungle ; this  was  intensely  thick, 
and  quite  impenetrable,  except  in 


later,  a fine  bull  elephant  marched  majestically 
from  the  jungle  upon  the  large  area  of  sand,  and 
proudly  stalked  direct  toward  the  river. 

At  that  time  we  were  stationed  under  cover 
of  a high  bank  of  sand  that  had  been  left  by  the 
retiring  river  in  sweeping  round  an  angle ; we 
immediately  dismounted,  and  remained  well  con- 
cealed. The  question  of  attack  was  quickly  set- 
tled ; the  elephant  was  quietly  stalking  toward 
the  water,  which  was  about  three  hundred  paces 
distant  from  the  jungle  : this  intervening  space 
was  heavy  dry  sand,  that  had  been  thrown  up 
by  the  stream  in  the  sudden  bend  of  the  river, 
which,  turning  from  this  point  at  a right  angle, 
swept  beneath  a perpendicular  cliff  of  conglom- 
erate rock  formed  of  rounded  pebbles  cemented 
together. 

I proposed  that  we  should  endeavor  to  stalk 
the  elephant,  by  creeping  along  the  edge  of  the 
river,  under  cover  of  a sand-bank  about  three 
feet  high,  and  that,  should  the  rifles  fail,  the  ag- 
gageers should  come  on  at  full  gallop,  and  cut 
off  his  retreat  from  the  jungle ; we  should  then 
have  a chance  for  the  swords. 

Accordingly  I led  the  way,  followed  by  Hadji 


proceeding  from  several  lions  followed  the  first 
round,  and  my  aggageers  quietly  remarked, 
“ There  is  no  danger  for  the  horses  to-night,  the 
lions  have  found  your  wounded  buffalo!” 

Much  a magnificent  chorus  of  bass  voices  I had 
never  heard ; the  jungle  cracked,  as  with  repeated 
roars  they  dragged  the  carcass  of  the  buffalo 
through  the  thorns  to  the'  spot  where  they  in- 
tended to  devour  it.  That  which  was  music  to 
our  ears  was  discord  to  those  of  the  interpreter 
and  poor  Banake'.  To  reassure  themselves,  they 
related  the  most  horrible  tales  of  death,  and  de- 
struction that  had  been  wrought  by  lions,  when 
suddenly  the  aggageers  changed  the  conversation 
by  a few  tales  of  the  Base'  natives,  which  so 
thoroughly  eclipsed  the  dangers  of  wild  beasts, 
that  in  a "short  time  the  entire  party  would  al- 
most have  welcomed  a lion,  provided  he  would 
only  have  agreed  to  protect  them  from  the  Bnsd. 

Early  next  morning  I set  out  in  search  of  our 
buffalo  thieves.  As  I was  returning  from  my 
fruitless  quest,  I met  the  aggageers,  who  had 
already  made  a reconnoissance  of  the  country, 
having  started  before  daybreak  to  look  for  ele- 
phants. They  reported  fresh  tracks  of  a herd, 
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The  band  was  complete.  Besides  our  serv- 
ants— the  interpreter,  a groom,  two  Arabs,  and 
the  woman  who  kneaded  the  sorghum  and  made 
the  bread — I had  nine  camel  drivers,  six  Tokroo- 
ris,  a tracker  named  Taher  Noor,  and  three  ag- 
gageers, Abou  Do,  Jali,  and  Suleiman.  Abou 
Do  was  a splendid-looking  fellow,  over  six  feet 
one,  with  a light,  active  figure,  but  exceedingly 
well  developed  muscles;  his  face 

was  strikingly  handsome ; his  eyes  _ 

were  like  those  of  a giraffe,  but  the  \ 
sudden  glance  of  an  eagle  lighted  i-  ^ 
them  up  with  a flash  during  the  =-: 

excitement  of  conversation,  which  - 
showed  little  of  the  giraffe’s  gen-  |ggg 
tie  character.  Jali  was  not  above  ' - 

five  feet  four  inches,  but  wonder-  _ j 

fully  muscular,  and  in  expression  . 

a regular  dare-devil. 

Never  were  there  more  complete  r;  •’  . , 

centaurs  than  these  Ilamrnn  Arabs ; SSifttSSS 
the  horse  and  man  appeared  to  be 
one  animal,  and  that  of  the  most 
elastic  nature,  that  could  twist  and  rgpgggg 
turn  with  the  suppleness  of  a • 
snake.  The  fact  of  being  on  horse-  ~ - 
back  had  suddenly  altered  the  char-  gjg|g|gs 
ncter  of  these  Arabs ; from  a se- 
date  and  proud  bearing,  they  had 
become  the  wildest  examples  of  the 
most  savage  disciples  of  Nimrod. 

Excited  by  enthusiasm,  ’ 
their  ' ’ ' ' 1 ' 


they  shook 

iked  blades  aloft  till  the  gj 

steel  trembled  in  their  grasp,  and 
away  they  dashed  over  rocks,  r 
through  thorny  bush,  across  ra- 
vines,  up  and  down  steep  inclina- 
tions,  engaging  in  a mimic  hunt, 
and  going  through  the  various  acts 
supposed  to  occur  in  the  attack  of 
a furious  elephant.  I must  ac- 
knowledge  that,  in  spite  of  my  ad- 
miration  for  their  wonderful  dex- 
terity,  I began  to  doubt  their  pru- 

We  ascended  the  Settite.  The 
country  was  very  beautiful,  but  so 
absolutely  deserted  that  the  sand 
on  the  river  bank,  whiqh,  like  the 
snow,  shows  the  slightest  mark, 
did  not  bear  the  vestige  of  a hu- 
man  trace.  Near  the  eastern  bank,  gfcgSiJP 
two  days’  march  from  Gria,  an  HHuyB 
island  had  been  formed  of  about 
three  hundred  acres ; this  was  a 
perfect  oasis  of  verdure,  covered 
with  large  nabbuk-trees,  thirty  feet 
high,  and  forming  a mixture  of  the 
densest  coverts,  with  small  open 
glades  of  rich  but  low  herbage. 

To  reach  this  island,  upon  which 
we  were  to  encamp,  it  was  neces- 
saiy  to  cross  the  arm  of  the  river,  HHHj 
that  was  now  dry,  with  the  excep-  HHgK 
tion  of  deep  pools,  in  one  of  which 
we  perceived  n large  bull  buffalo 
drinking,  just  as  we  descended  the 
hill.  As  this  would  be  close  to  the  Hmgggg 
larder,  I stalked  to  within  ninety 
yards,  and  fired  into  his  back,  as  |£|jj|jH|9 
his  head  inclined  to  the  water.  For 
the  moment  he  fell  upon  his  knee, 
but  recovering  immediately,  he  ||§gg| 
rushed  up  the  steep  bank  of  the 
island,  receiving  my  left-liand  bar- 
rel  between  the  shoulders,  and  he 
disappeared  in  the  dense  covert  of 
green  nabbuk  on  the  margin.  As 
we  were  to  cam])  within  a few 
yards  of  the  spot,  he  was  close  to 
home.  Having  crossed  the  river, 
we  carefully  followed  the  blood 
tracks  through  the  jungle;  but, 

about  twenty  paces  through  the 
dense  covert,  1 came  to  the  wise 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  the 
place  for  following  a wounded  buffalo,  and  that 
we  should  find  him  dead  on  the  next  morn- 
ing. A few  yards  upon  our  right  hand  was 
a beautiful  open  glade,  commanding  a view  of 
the  river,  and  surrounded  by  the  largest  nabbuk- 
trees,  that  afforded  a delightful  shade  in  the  midst 
of  the  thick  covert.  This  was  a spot  that  in 
former  years  had  been  used  by  the  aggageers  as 
a camp,  and  we  accordingly  dismounted,  and 
turned  the  horses  to  graze  upon  the  welcome 
grass.  Each  horse  was  secured  to  a peg  by  a 
long  leathern  thong,  as  the  lions  in  this  neigh- 
borhood were  extremely  dangerous,  having  the 
advantage  of  thick  and  opaque  jungle. 

While  the  fires  of  our  men  were  covered  with 
strips  of  buffalo  and  tetel  meat,  ours  was  gar- 
nished with  a row  of  marrow-bones.  The  table 
was  spread  with  a clean  cloth  and  arranged  for 
dinner.  Banake,  the  cook,  baked  cakes  on  a 
fire  of  glowing  embers,  slices  of  liver,  well  pep- 
pered with  cayenne  and  salt,  were  grilling  on 
the  gridiron,  and  we  were  preparing  to  dine, 
when  a terrific  roar  within  a hundred  and  fifty 
yards  informed  us  that  a lion  was  also  thinking 
of  dinner.  A confusion  of  tremendous  roars 


HUNTING  AN  ELEPHANT  WITH  SWORDS. 


A SHARP  RHINOCEROS  CHASE. 


Ali,  my  head  Tokroori,  with  a rifle,  while  I car- 
ried tli*  “Baby.”  Florian  accompanied  us. 
Having  the  wind  fair,  we  advanced  quickly  for 
about  half  the  distance,  at  which  time  we  were 
within  a hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  elephant, 
who  had  just  arrived  at  the  water,  and  had  com- 
menced drinking.  We  now  crept  cautiously  to- 
ward him ; the  sand-bank  had  decreased  to  a 
height  of  about  two  feet,  and  afforded  very  little 
shelter.  Not  a tree  nor  bush  grew  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  barren  sand,  which  was  so  deep  that 
we  sank  nearly  to  the  ankles  at  every  footstep. 
Still  we  crept  forward,  as  the  elephant  alternate- 
ly drank,  and  then  spouted  the  water  in  a shower 
over  his  colossal  form ; but  just  as  we  had  ar- 
rived within  about  fifty  yards,  he  happened  to 
turn  his  head  in  our  direction,  and  immediately 
perceived  us.  He  cocked  his  enormous  ears, 
gave  a short  trumpet,  and  for  an  instant  he 
wavered  in  his  determination  whether  to  attack 
or  fly ; but  as  I rushed  toward  him  with  a shout, 
he  turned  toward  the  jungle,  and  I immediately 
fired  a steady  shot  at  the  shoulder  with  the 
“Baby,”  my  large  rifle.  As  usual,  the  fearful 
recoil  of  the  rifle,  with  a half-pound  shell  and 


and  begged  me  to  lose  no  time  in  accompanying 
them.  • 

We  were  soon  on  the  opposite  bank.  Track- 
ing was  very  difficult ; as  there  was  a total  ab- 
sence of  rain,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  tracks  of  two  days’  date  from  those 
most  recent  upon,  the  hard  and  parched  soil.  The 
only  positive  clew  was  the  fresh  dung  of  the  ele- 
phants ; and  this  being  deposited  at  long  intervals 
rendered  the  search  extremely  tedious. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  passed  in  useless 
toil,  and,  after  fording  the  river  backward  and 
forward  several  times,  we  at  length  arrived  at  a 
large  area  of  sand  in  the  bend  of  the  stream, 
that  was  evidently  overflowed  when  the  river  was 
full ; this  surface  of  many  acres  was  backed  by 
a forest  of  large  trees.  Upon  arrival  at  this  spot, 
the  aggageers,  who  appeared  to  know  every  inch 
of  the  country,  declared  that,  unless  the  elephants 
had  gone  far  away,  they  must  be  close  at  hand, 
within  the  forest.  We  were  speculating  upon 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  when  we  were  sur- 
prised by  the  sudden  trumpet  of  an  elephant, 
that  proceeded  from  the  forest  already  declared 
to  be  the  covert  of  the  herd.  In  a few  minutes 
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immense  ears  thrown  forward,  she  again  rushed 
on.  This  was  touch-and-go  ; but  I fired  my  re- 
maining barrel  a little  lower  than  the  first  shot. 
Checked  in  her  rush,  she  backed  toward  the 
dense  jungle,  throwing  her  trunk  about  and 
trumpeting  with  rage.  Snatching  the  Ceylon 
No.  10  from  one  of  my  trusty  Tokrooris  (Has- 
san),  I ran  straight  at  her,  took  a most  deliber- 
ate aim  at  the  forehead,  and  once  more  fired. 
The  only  effect  was  a decisive  charge ; but  before 
I fired  my  last  barrel  Jali  rushed  in,  and  with 
one  blow  of  his  sharp  sword  severed  the  back 
sinew.  She  was  utterly  helpless  in  the  same  in- 
stant. Bravo,  Jali ! I had  fired  three  beauti- 
fully correct  shots  with  No.  10  bullats,  and  seven 
drachms  of  powder  in  each  charge ; these  were 
so  nearly  together  that  they  occupied  a space  in 
her  forehead  of  about  three  inches,  and  all  had 
failed  to  kill!  There  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  the  forehead  shot  at  an  African  ele- 
phant could  not  be  relied  upon,  although  so  fatal 
to  the  Indian  species.  This  increased  the  dan- 
ger tenfold,  as  in  Ceylon  I had  generally  made 
certain  of  an  elephant  by  steadily  waiting  until 
it  was  close  upon  me. 

I now  reloaded  my  rifles,  and  the  aggageers 
quitted  the  jungle  to  remount  their  horses,  as 
they  expected  the  herd  had  broken  cover  on  the 
other  side  of  the  jungle ; in  which  case  they  in- 
tended to  give  chase,  and,  if  possible,  to  turn 
them  back  into  the  covert,  and  drive  them  toward 
the  guns.  We  accordingly  took  our  stand  in  the 
small  open  glade,  and  I lent  Florian  one  of  my 
double  rifles,  as  he  was  only  provided  with  one 
single-barreled  elephant  gun.  I did  not  wish  to 
destroy  the  prestige  of  the  rifles  by  hinting  to  the 
aggageers  that  it  would  be  rather  awkward  for 
us  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  infuriated  herd, 
as  the  foreheads  were  invulnerable ; but  inward- 
ly I rather  hoped  that  they  would  not  come  so 
direct  upon  our  position  as  the  aggageers  wished. 

About  a quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in  suspense, 
when  we  suddenly  heard  a chorus  of  wild  cries 
of  excitement  on  the  other  side  of  the  jungle, 
raised  by  the  aggageers  who  had  headed  the 
herd,  and  who  were  driving  them  back  toward 
us.  In  a few  minutes  a tremendous  crashing  in 
the  jungle,  accompanied  by  the  occasional  shrill 
scream  of  a savage  elephant,  and  the  continued 
shouts  of  the  mounted  aggageers,  assured  us  that 
they  were  bearing  down  exactly  upon  our  direc- 
tion : they  were  apparently  followed  even  through 
the  dense  jungle  by  the  wild  and  reckless  Arabs. 
I called  my  men  close  together,  and  told  them 
to  stand  fast,  and  hand  me  the  guns  quickly; 
and  we  eagerly  awaited  the  onset  that  rushed 
toward  us  like  a storm.  On  they  came,  tearing 
every  thing  before  them.  For  a moment  the 
jungle  quivered  and  crashed ; a second  later, 
and,  headed  by  an  immense  elephant,  the  herd 
thundered  down  upon  us.  The  great  leader  came 
direct  at  me,  and  was  received  with  right  and 
left  in  the  forehead  from  a Reilly  No.  10  as  fast 
as  I could  pull  the  triggers.  The  shock  made  it 
reel  backward  for  an  instant,  and  fortunately 
turned  it,  and  the  herd  likewise.  My  second 
rifle  was  beautifully  handed,  and  I made  a quick 
right  and  left  at  the  temples  of  two  fine  elephants, 
dropping  them  both  stone-dead.  At  this  moment 
the  “ Baby”  was  pushed  into  my  hand  by  Hadji 
Ali  just  in  time  to  take  the  shoulder  of  the  last 
of  the  herd,  who  had  already  charged  headlong 
after  his  comrades,  and  was  disappearing  in  the 
jungle.  Bang  went  the  “ Baby round  I spun 
like  a weather-cock,  with  the  blood  pouring  from 
my  nose,  as  the  recoil  had  driven  the  sharp  top 
of  the  hammer  deep  into  the  bridge.  My  “ Baby” 
not  only  screamed,  but  kicked  viciously.  How- 
ever, I knew  that  the  elephant  must  be  bagged, 
as  the  half-pound  shell  had  been  aimed  directly 
behind  the  shoulder. 

In  a few  minutes  the  aggageers  arrived ; they 
were  bleeding  from  countless  scratches.  Abou 
Do  had  blood  upon  his  sword.  They  had  found 
the  elephants  commencing  a retreat  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  and  they  had  arrived  just  in 
time  to  turn  them.  Following  them  at  full  speed, 
Abou  Do  had  succeeded  in  overtaking  and  slash- 
ing the  sinew  of  an  elephant  just  as  it  was  enter- 
ing the  jungle. 

We  had  done  pretty  well.  I had  been  fortu- 
nate in  bagging  four  from  this  herd,  in  addition 
to  the  single  bull  in  the  morning ; total,"  five. 
Florian  had  killed  one,  and  the  aggageers  one; 
total,  seven  elephants.  One  had  escaped  that  I 
had  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  two  that  had 
been  wounded  by  Florian.  It  was  too  late  to 
pursue  them,  but  the  aggageers  determined  to 
search  for  the  wounded  elephants,  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Search  for  the  Wounded.— Fall  of  Jali.— The  four 
Sheriff  Brothers.— One-armed  Rodur.— Numerous 
Traces,  but  no  Elephants.— Idling.— A couple  of 
Rhinoceros.— Attack  and  Pursuit.— Exciting  Race. 

— Rivalry.— Despair  of  Abou  Do.— Last  Effort 

Victory  escapes  ns.— The  Rhinoceros.— His  Habits. 
— Snare  laid  for  him. 

One  of  theYhree  wounded  elephants  had  re- 
turned to  the  thick  jungle,  where  my  aggageers 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  him.  As 
escape  was  next  to  impossible,  Jali  turned  his 
mare  sharp  round,  and  she  bounded  off,  but 
caught  ki  the  thorns  and  fell,  throwing  her  rider 
under  the  feet  of  the  elephant.  The  mare  recov- 
ered herself  in  an  instant,  and  rushed  away ; the 
elephant,  occupied  by  the  white  color  of  the 
mare,  neglected  the  man,  upon  whom  he  trod 
in  the  pursuit,  thus  breaking  his  thigh. 

Shortly  after  the  Sheriff  brothers,  having  learn- 
ed of  the  results  of  our  expedition,  came  to  ask 
to  join  our  party.  There  were  four  of  them,  the 
most  renowned  of  all  the  aggageers.  Even  Abou 
Do,  though  a perfect  Nimrod  in  sport,  felt  him- 
self inferior  to  the  eldest  of  these  accomplished 
hunters ; and,  seized  with  a fit  of  jealousy,  he 
declared  that  if  I accepted  these  new  allies  he 
would  leave,  taking  ISpjleiibahwitfi  him.  I de- 
cided, however,  to  keeping  &eriffs  till  the  ar- 


rival of  the  new  huntsman  who  was  to  take 
Jali's  place,  to  which  Abou  Do  made  no  further 
objection. 

The  second  of  the  brothers,  Rodur,  had  lost 
the  use  of  one  arm.  An  elephant  one  day,  after 
killing  his  horse,  had  ripped  open  his  arm  with  a 
tusk.  The  bone,  crushed  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist,  came  out  in  pieces,  and  the  flesh  looked 
like  a piece  of  shriveled  leather,  wjfh  a withered 
hand  at  the  end,  resembling  a vulture’s  claw, 
which  merely  served  to  clutch  the  bridle.  Rodur 
was,  nevertheless,  the  most  renowned  of  his  tribe 
as  a leader  of  the  chase. 

The  next  day,  January  1,  we  set  out  early  in 
the  morning.  Fresh  tracks  were  numerous  on 
the  water’s  edge,  but  not  one  of  an  elephant. 
We  therefore  struck  inland,  and  idled  about, 
knocking  down  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  baobab,  and 
stripping  from  the  acacias  the  gum  with  which 
they  were  covered,  and  which,  hard  as  ice  on 
the  exterior,  and  limpid  in  the  centre,  resembling 
melted  amber,  called  to  mind  the  trees  covered 
with  jewels  in  the  gardens  of  the  “Arabian 
Nights.”  The  aggageers  took  off  from  their 
saddles  the  skins  of  tanned  antelope  leather  that 
formed  the  only  covering  to  the  wooden  seats,  and 
with  these  they  made  bundles  of  gum.  When  we 
remounted,  every  man  was  well  laden. 

We  were  thus  leisurely  returning  home  through 
alternate  plains  and  low  open  forest  of  mimosa, 
when  Taher  Sheriff,  who  was  leading  the  party, 
suddenly  reined  up  his  horse,  and  pointed  to  a 
thick  bnsh  beneath  which  was  a large  gray,  but 
shapeless,  mass.  I immediately  dismounted,  and 
advanced  as  near  as  I could,  followed  by  Sulei- 
man. As  I drew  near,  I discovered  two  rhinoc- 
eros asleep  beneath  a thick  mass  of  bushes ; they 
were  lying  like  pigs,  close  together.  I told  Sulei- 
man to  return  to  the  aggageers,  and  hold  my 
horse  in  readiness  with  his  own.  I then  walked 
quietly  to  within  about  thirty  yards  of  the  rhi- 
noceros, but  so  curiously  were  they  lying  that  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  a shot.  In  their  happy 
dreams  they  must  have  been  suddenly  disturbed 
by  the  scent  of  an  enemy,  for,  without  the  least 
warning,  they  suddenly  sprang  to  their  feet  with 
astonishing  quickness,  and,  with  a loud  and  sharp 
whiff,  whiff,  whiff!  one  of  them  charged  straight 
at  me.  I fired  my  right-hand  barrel  in  his  throat, 
as  it  was  useless  to  aim  at  the  head  protected  by 
two  horns  at  the  nose.  This  turned  him,  but 
had  no  other  effect,  and  the  two  animals  thun- 
dered off  together  at  a tremendous  pace. 

Now  for  a “tallyho!”  Our  stock  of  gum 
was  scattered  on  the  ground,  and  away  went  the 
aggageers  in  full  speed  after  the  two  rhinoceros. 
Without  waiting  to  reload,  I quickly  remounted 
my  horse,  and  spurred  hard  to  overtake  the  fly- 
ing Arabs.  The  ground  was  awkward  for  riding 
at  full  speed,  as  it  was  an  open  forest  of  mimosas, 
which,  although  wide  apart,  were  very  difficult  to 
avoid,  owing  to  the  low  crowns  of  spreading 
branches;  these,  being  armed  with  fishhook 
thorns,  would  have  been  serious  on  a collision. 
I kept  the  party  in  view,  until  in  about  a mile 
we  arrived  upon  open  ground.  Here  I again 
applied  the  spurs,  and  by  degrees  I crept  up, 
always  gaining,  until  I at  length  joined  the  ag- 
gageers. 

Here  was  a sight  to  drive  a hunter  wild ! The 
two  rhinoceros  were  running  neck  and  neck,  like 
a pair  of  horse's  in  harness,  but  bounding  along 
at  tremendous  speed  within  ten  yards  of  Taher 
Sheriff,  who,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  his  long 
hair  flying  wildly  behind  him,  urged  his  horse 
forward  in  the  race,  amidst  a cloud  of  dust  raised 
by  the  two  huge  but  active  beasts,  that  tried 
every  sinew  of  the  horses.  Rodur  Sheriff,  with 
the  withered  arm,  was  second;  with  the  reins 
hung  upon  the  hawk-like  claw  that  was  all  that 
remained  of  a hand,  but,  with  his  naked  sword 
grasped  in  his  right,  he  kept  close  to  his  brother, 
ready  to  second  his  blow.  Abou  Do  was  third  ; 
his  hair  flying  in  the  wind — his  heels  dashing 
against  the  flanks  of  his  horse,  to  which  he 
shouted  in  his  excitement  to  urge  him  to  the 
front,  while  he  leaned  forward  with  his  long 
sword,  in  the  wild  energy  of  the  moment,  as 
though  hoping  to  reach  the  game  against  all 
possibility.  Now  for  the  spurs!  and  as  these, 
vigorously  applied,  screwed  an  extra  stride  out 
of  Tetel,  I soon  found  myself  in  the  ruck  of 
men,  horses,  and  drawn  swords.  Passing  Abou 
Do,  whose  face  wore  an  expression  of  agony  at 
finding  that  his  horse  was  failing,  I quickly  ob- 
tained a place  betw  een  the  two  brothers,  Taher 
and  Rodur  Sheriff.  There  had  been  a jealousy 
between  the  two  parties  of  aggageers,  and  each 
was  striving  to  outdo  the  other ; thus  Abou  Do 
was  driven  almost  to  madness  at  the  superiority 
of  Taher’s  horse,  while  the  latter,  who  wras  the 
renowned  hunter  of  the  tribe,  was  determined 
that  his  sword  should  be  the  first  to  taste  blood. 
I tried  to  pass  the  rhinoceros  on  my  lqft,  so  as 
to  fire  close  into  the  shoulder  my  remaining  bar- 
rel with  my  right  hand,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
overtake  the  animals,  who  bounded  along  with 
undiminished  speed.  With  the  greatest  exertion 
of  man  and  horses  we  could  only  retain  our  po- 
sition within  about  three  or  four  yards  of  their 
tails— just  out  of  reach  of  the  swords.  The  only 
chance  in  the  race  was  to  hold  the  pace  until  the 
rhinoceros  should  begin  to  flag.  The  horses 
were  pressed  to  the  utmost ; but  we  had  already 
run  about  two  miles,  and  the  game  showed  no 
signs  of  giving  in.  On  they  flew — sometimes 
over  open  ground,  then  through  low  bush,  which 
tried  the  horses  severely ; then  through  strips  of 
open  forest,  until  at  length  the  party  began  to 
tail  off,  and  only  a select  few  kept  their  places. 
We  arrived  at  the  summit  of  a ridge,  from  which 
the  ground  sloped  in  a gentle  inclination  for  about 
a mile  toward  the  river ; at  the  foot  of  this  incline 
was  thick  thorny  nabbuk  jungle,  for  which  im- 
penetrable covert  the  rhinoceros  pressed  at  their 
utmost  speed.  Never  was  there  better  ground 
for  the  finish  of  a race ; the  earth  was  sandy, 
but  firm,  and  as  we  saw  the  winning  post  in  the 
, jungle  that  must  terminate  the  hunt,  wo  vedou- 
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bled  our  exertions  to  close  with  the  unflagging 
game.  Suleiman’s  horse  gave  in — we  had  been 
for  about  twenty  minutes  at  a killing  pace.  Te'- 
tel,  although  not  a fast  horse,  was  good  for  a 
distance,  and  he  now  proved  his  power  of  en- 
durance, as  I w-as  riding  at  least  two  stone  heav- 
ier than  any  of  the  party.  Only  four  of  the  sev- 
en remained;  and  we  swept  down  the  incline, 
Taher  Sheriff  still  leading,  and  Abou  Do  the 
last!  His  horse  was  done,  but  not  the  rider; 
for,  springing  to  the  ground  while  at  full  speed, 
sword  in  hand,  he  forsook  his  tired  horse,  and, 
preferring  his  own  legs,  he  ran  like  an  antelope, 
and,  for  the  first  hundred  yards,  I thought  he 
would  really  pass  us,  and  win  the  honor  of  first 
blow.  It  was  no  use,  the  pace  was  too  severe, 
and, although  running  wonderfully,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  horses.  Only  three  now  fol- 
lowed the  rhinoceros — Taher  Sheriff,  his  brother 
Rodur,  and  myself.  I had  been  obliged  to  give 
the  second  place  to  Rodur,  as  he  was  a mere 
monkey  in  weight;  but  I was  a close  third. 
The  excitement  was  intense — we  neared  the  jun- 
gle, and  the  rhinoceros  began  to  show  signs  of 
flagging,  as  the  dust  puffed  up  before  their  nos- 
trils, and,  with  noses  close  to  the  ground,  they 
snorted  as  they  still  galloped  on.  Oh,  for  a fresh 
horse ! “A  horse!  a horse ! my  kingdom  for  a 
horse !”  We  were  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  jungle ; but  the  horses  were  all  done.  Tetel 
reeled  as  I urged  him  forward,  Rodur  pushed 
ahead ; we  were  close  to  the  dense  thorns,  and 
the  rhinoceros  broke  into  a trot ; they  were  done! 
“Now,  Taher,  for-r-a-a-r-r-d ! for-r-r-a-a-r-d, 
Taher! ! !”  Away  he  went*— he  was  close  to  the 
very  heels  of  the  beasts ; but  his  horse  could  do 
no  more  than  his  present  pace ; still  he  gained 
upon  the  nearest;  he  leaned  forward  with  his 
sword  raised  for  the  blow — another  moment,  and 
the  jungle  w ould  be  reacted ! One  effort  more, 
and  the  sword  flashed  in  the  sunshine  as  the 
rearmost  rhinoceros  disappeared  in  the  thick 
screen  of  thorns,  with  a gash  about  a foot  long 
upon  his  hind-quarters.  Taher  Sheriff  shook  his 
bloody  sword  in  triumph  above  his  head;  but 
the  rhinoceros  was  gone.  We  were  fairly  beat- 
en, regularly  outpaced;  but  I believe  another 
two  hundred  yards  would  have  given  us  the  vic- 
tory. “Bravo,  Taher!”  I shouted.  He  had 
ridden  splendidly,  and  his  blow  had  been  marvel- 
ously delivered  at  an  extremely  long  reach,  as 
he  was  nearly  out  of  his  saddle  w'hen  he  sprang 
forward  to  enable  the  blade  to  attain  a cut  at  the 
last  moment.  He  could  not  reach  the  ham- 
string, as  his  horse  could  not  gain  the  proper  po- 
sition. 

We  all  immediately  dismounted;  the  horses 
were  thoroughly  done,  and  I at  once  loosened 
the  girths  and  contemplated  my  steed  Tetel,  who, 
with  head  lowered  and  legs  wide  apart,  was  a 
tolerable  example  of  the  effects  of  pace.  The 
other  aggageers  shortly  arrived,  and  as  the  rival 
Abou  Do  joined  us,  Taher  Sheriff  quietly  wiped 
the  blood  off  his  sword  without  making  a remark ; 
this  was  a bitter  moment  for  the  discomfited  Abou 
Do. 

Although  we  had  failed,  I never  enjoyed  a 
hunt  so  much  either  before  or  since ; it  was  a 
magnificent  run,  and  still  more  magnificent  was 
the  idea  that  a man,  with  no  weapon  but  the 
sword,  could  attack  and  generally  vanquish  ev- 
ery huge  animal  of  creation. 

Taher  Sheriff  explained  that  at  all  times  the 
rhinoceros  was  the  most  difficult  animal  to  sabre, 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  swiftness,  and 
although  he  had  killed  many  with  the  .sword,  it 
was  always  after  a long  and  fatiguing  hunt ; at 
the  close  of  which,  the  animal  becoming  tired, 
generally  turned  to  bay,  in  which  case  one  hunter 
occupied  his  attention,  while  another  galloped 
up  behind,  and  severed  the  hamstring.  The  rhi- 
noceros, unlike  the  elephant,  can  go  very  well 
upon  three  legs,  which  enhances  the  danger,  as 
one  cut  will  not  utterly  disable  him. 

There  is  only  one  species  of  this  animal  in 
Abyssinia ; this'is  the  two-horned  black  rhinoc- 
eros, known  in  South  Africa  as  the  keitloa. 
This  animal  is  generally  five  feet  six  inches  to 
five  feet  eight  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  and, 
although  so  bulky  and  heavily  built,  it  is  ex- 
tremely active,  as  our  long  and  fruitless  hunt 
had  exemplified.  This  two-horned  black  species 
is  exceedingly  vicious ; it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
animals  that  will  generally  assume  the  offensive ; 
it  considers  all  creatures  to  be  enemies,  and,  al- 
though it  is  not  acute  in  either  sight  or  hearing, 
it  possesses  so  wonderful  a power  of  scent  that 
it  will  detect  a stranger  at  a distance  of  five  or 
six  hundred  yards  should  the  wind  be  favorable. 

I have  observed  that  a rhinoceros,  will  general- 
ly charge  down  upon  the  object  that  it  smells, 
but  does  not  see ; thus,  when  the  animal  is  con- 
cealed either  in  high  grass  or  thick  jungle,  should 
it  scent  a man  who  may  be  passing  unseen  to 
windward,  it  will  rush  down  furiofrely  upon  the 
object  it  has  winded,  with  three  loud  whiffs,  re- 
sembling a jet  of  steam  from  a safety-valve.  As 
it  is  most  difficult  and  next  to  impossible  to  kill 
a rhinoceros  when  charging,  on  account  of  the 
protection  to  the  brain  afforded  by  the  horns,  an 
unexpected  charge  in  thick  jungle  is  particular- 
ly unpleasant ; especially  when  on  horseback. 
These  animals  are  generally  seen  in  pairs,  or  the 
male,  female,  and  calf ; the  mother  is  very  affec- 
tionate, and  exceedingly  watchful  and  savage. 
Although  so  large  an  animal,  the  cry  is  very  in- 
significant, and  is  not  unlike  the  harsh  shrill 
sound  of  a penny  trumpet.  The  drinking  hour 
is  about  8 p.si.,  or  two  hours  after  sunset,  at 
which  time  the  rhinoceros  arrives  at  the  river 
from  his  daily  retreat,  which  is  usually  about 
four  miles  in  the  interior.  He  approaches  the 
water  by  regular  paths  made  by  himself,  but  not 
always  by  the  same  route;  and,  after  drinking, 
he  generally  retires  to  a particular  spot  beneath 
a tree  that  has  been  visited  upon  regular  occa- 
sions ; in  such  places  large  heaps  of  dung  accu- 
mulate. The  hunters  take  advantage  of  this  pe- 
culiarity of  the  rhinoceros,  and  they  set  traps  in 
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the  path  to  his  private  retreat ; but  he  is  so  ex- 
tremely wary,  and  so  acute  is  the  animal’s  power 
of  scent,  that  the  greatest  art  is  necessary  in  set- 
ting the  snare.  A circular  hole  about  two  feet 
deep  and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  is  dug  in  the 
middle  of  his  run,  near  the  tree  that  has  been 
daily  visited ; upon  this  hole  is  placed  a hoop  of 
tough  wood  arranged  with  a vast  number  of 
sharp  spikes  of  a strong  elastic  wood,  which,  fas- 
tened to  the  rim,  meet  at  the  centre,  and  over- 
lap each  other  as  would  the  spokes  of  a wheel  in 
the  absence  of  the  nave,  if  lengthened  sufficient- 
ly. We  will  simplify  the  hoop  by  calling  it  a 
wheel  without  a centre,  the  spokes  sharpened 
and  overlapping  in  the  middle.  This  instrument 
being  fitted  neatly  above  the  hole,  a running 
noose  of  the  strongest  rope  is  laid  in  a circle 
upon  the  wheel ; the  other  extremity  of  the  rope 
is  fastened  to  the  trunk  of  a tree  that  has  been 
felled  for  that  purpose,  and  deeply  notched  at 
one  end  to  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping.  This 
log,  which  weighs  abolit  five  or  six  hundred- 
weight, is  then  buried  horizontally  in  the  ground, 
and  the  entire  trap  is  covered  with  earth  and 
carefully  concealed  ; the  surface  is  smoothed  with 
a branch  instead  of  the  hand,  as  the  scent  of  a 
human  touch  would  at  once  be  detected  by  the 
rhinoceros.  When  completed,  a quantity  of  the 
animal’s  dung  is  swept  from  the  heap  upon  the 
snare.  If  the  trap  is  undiscovered,  the  rhinoc- 
eros steps  upon  the  hoop,  through  which.his  leg 
sinks  into  the  hole,  and  upon  his  attempt  to  ex- 
tricate his  foot,  the  noose  draws  tight  over  the 
legs ; as  the  spiked  hoop  fixing  tightly  into  the 
skin  prevents  the  noose  from  slipping  over  the 
foot.  Once  caught,  his  first  effort  to  escape 
drags  the  heavy  log  from  the  trench,  and  as  the 
animal  rushes  furiously  away,  this  acts  as  a drag, 
and,  by  catching  in  the  jungle  and  the  protrud- 
ing roots  of  trees,  it  quickly  fatigues  him.  On 
the  following  morning  the  hunters  discover  the 
rhinoceros  by  the  track  of  the  log  that  has  plowed 
along  the  ground,  and  the  animal  is  killed  by 
lances,  or  by  the  sword. 
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“DEAD  BROKE.” 

“ He  is  dead  broke.” 

“ How  much  does  he  owe  ?” 

“One  week,  to-morrow,  over  the  month,”  said 
the  clerk,  examining  the  ledger. 

“Whew!”  whistled  the  landlord.  “Has  he 
no  friends  to  pay  for  him  ?” 

“ Plenty  of  friends  now,  but  let  them  find  out 
that  he  is  broke  and  they'll  be  off  like  a covey 
of  birds.” 

“I  must  see  him ;”  and  the  hotel  proprietor, 
walking  out  upon  the  piazza,  approached  a young 
man  leaning  against  one  of  the  front  pillars. 

“ Mr.  Watson,  your  bill,  I see,  is  in  arrears 
one  week  over  the  settlement-day.  Why  is  it  ?” 

The  young  man  flushed  at  first  as  if  in  anger ; 
then  a smile  overspread  his  handsome  face.  “ I 
know  I am  a delinquent,  Major  Snow,  but  I 
can’t  pay  at  present.  ” 

“ Do  you  expect  money  soon?” 

“ Well,  really,  I don’t  know  who  should  send 
me  any  thing  from  their  surfeit  of  cash." 

“ Then  I am  to  understand  that  you  are  not 
only  unable  to  pay,  but  do  not  expect  to  be  able?” 

“Undoubtedly,  Major.” 

• “ Sorry,  Watson,  for  you  have  been  a favor- 
ite of  the  season,  and  I don’t  like  to  turn  you 
out  before  the  break-up.  Nor  will  I.  If  you 
can  give  up  your  suit  of  rooms  and  take  up  with 
one  suited  to  your  circumstances,  I will  let  you 
remain  the  season  out,  trusting  you  to  pay  me 
in  the  future.  ” 

“You  are  very  good,  Major,  and  I guess  I’ll 
have  to  consent.  ” 

So  the  baggage  of  Robert  Watson  was  lifted 
and  borne  from  the  elegant  suit  on  the  second- 
floor  to  a little  seven  by  fourteen  room  on  the 
fifth-floor. 

How  quickly  it  became  known  that  the  change 
had  been  made ! Every  servant  in  the  house 
betrayed  the  knowledge  in  the  absence  of  the 
usual  deference  paid  to  the  possessors  of  “ par- 
lors. ” At  dinner,  the  “ boy,”  who  had  been  only 
too  eager  to  anticipate  Mr.  Watson’s  wants,  sud- 
denly became  oblivious  to  those  wants,  and  only 
answered  them  after  repeated  orders.  The 
cashier  and  register  clerk,  always  so  obsequious, 
grew  dignified  and  indifferent.  Only  the  urbane 
Major  preserved  a kindly  greeting  for  the  guest 
too  poor  to  pay  his  bill,  and  remaining  by  suffer- 
ance. 

“ Queer,  ” thought  the  hotel  proprietor.  ‘ ‘ lie 
certainly  had  money  enough  when  he  came,  for 
he  deposited  a cool  five  thousand  in  the  safe. 
He  hasn’t  been  fast,  I am  certain,  and  his  hab- 
its have  been  so  good  that  the  young  bloods  have 
rather  played  off  from  him.  But  he  has  been 
a favorite.  Not  a belle  in  the  room  but  would 
have  dropped  her  best  friend  for  his  attendance. 
Hang  me  if  I can  understand  it.” 

Watson,  hailing  from  Baltimore,  had  been  a 
season  guest  at  the  Cascade.  Friends  he  had 
in  plenty.  He  was  courteous,  well-bred,  good- 
looking,  intelligent,  and,  apparently,  rich— what 
more  could  be  asked  ? Among  the  ladies  he  had 
moved  quite  a prince ; and  many  were  the  gos- 
samer webs  woven  as  toils  to  capture  him,  but  to 
all  he  proved  a very  incorrigible  recusant — he 
would  not  be  any  one’s  prize.  The  exquisite 
charm  of  voice,  manner J and  sentiment,  the 
beauty  of  person,  the  elegance  of  attire — all  were 
agreeable  to  him,  deeply  so,  for  he  seemed  to 
enjoy  them  all  immensely  ; but  not  the  brilliant 
poetess,  Miss  Mountjoy,  nor  the  coy  and  artless 
Miss  Dumain,  nor  the  rattle-headed  young  Miss 
Lambert,  nor  the  haughty,  elegant,  and  ex- 
clusive Miss  Percy,  nor  the  very  rich  Miss  Oro- 
manes,  appeared  to  command  him.  He  was  to 
all  alike,  the  agreeable  companion,  the  candid 
friend;  .th|3.«hve\wl  resistapi  of  all  arts  to  lead  him 
into  lwii  $a!l  !y  nrrt  lnnfr'  Ames. 
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How  would  all  these  beauties  of  the  salon  re- 
ceive the  announcement  sure  to  be  made  of  his 
“altered  circumstances,”  as  the  Major  expressed 

Evidently  Mr.  Watson  was  not  indifferent. 
He  still  frequented  the  piazzas  and  parlors,  giv- 
ing every  friend,  male  or  female,  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  “ cut”  his  acquaintance,  or  otherwise 
to  express  themselves.  It  was  somewhat  curious 
to  note  the  progress  of  his  decline,  not  his  fall, 
for  Watson  had  that  in  his  character  construc- 
tion which,  even  in  poverty  and  trial,  would  pre- 
serve him  from  a sacrifice  of  personal  dignity 
and  self-reliance.  But  that  he  was  on  the  de- 
cline became  to  him  a sorrowful  feet. 

Sorrowful,  did  we  say?  That  is,  judging  by 
the  usual  standards  of  human  felicity  or  misery. 
To  lose  one’s  friends,  to  behold  your  position  in 
society  gradually  slipping  away,  to  realize  that 
no  longer  you  are  held  in  coveted  consideration 
by  a chosen  few,  is,  ordinarily,  a source  of  sor- 
row. But  in  Watson’s  case  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  how  keenly  the  knife  cut  to  the  quick 
of  his  sensibilities ; for,  while  every  acquaintance 
was  given  full  facilities  for  doing  the  disagreea- 
ble office  of  giving  the  “cold  shoulder,”  the 
Baltimorean  appeared  like  an  interested  specta- 
tor, and  was  as  unmoved,  when  passed  by  a sup- 
posed friend  without  the  slightest  notice,  as  if  he 
were  a newspaper  reporter,  anxious  to  see  the 
act  and  to  note  the  fact. 

Into  the  parlors  during  the  evening  he  partic- 
ularly pressed  his  way.  If  a bevy  of  gay  fellows 
surrounded  Miss  Mountjoy,  he  worked  his  way  to 
the  circle,  and,  at  last,  received  from  that  lady 
of  Sappho-like  lips  his  discharge.  She  did  most 
gracefully  and  crushingly  turn  her  back  upon  him 
not  three  days  after  his  removal  from  the  second- 
floor. 

Miss  Humain  he  sought,  confident  that  one  so 
artless  certainly  would  be  above  the  hollow-heart- 
ed crowd,  and  still  give  him  her  kindly  greeting. 
V ain  conception ! The  artless  gi  rl  was  coy  indeed ; 
nnd  when  at  length  he  cornered  her,  it  was  to  his 
discomfiture.  She  suddenly  turned  and  forced 
her  way  past  him,  without  even  one  of  her 
downcast  glances.  On  the  contrary,  her  eyes 
were  fixed  fully  on  his  face,  and  plainly  said, 
“Sir,  we  are  strangers.” 

Next  he  tried  rattle-headed  Miss  Lambert, 
and  she  rattled  on  quite  as  usual ; but  Watson 
soon  discovered  that  the  rattle  was  not  for  him. 

Strangely  enough,  the  proud  and  exclusive 
Miss  Percy  unbent  somewhat  from  her  lofty  car- 
riage, and  gave  him  a welcome ; but  over  it  all 
was  a shadow — a fear,  apparently,  which  made 
Miss  Percy  shy  rather  than  haughty ; and  Wat- 
son began  to  catch  glimpses  of  a character  be- 
neath all  that  conventional  veil  which  he  had  not 
expected  to  find. 

Of  course  the  wealthy  Miss  Oromanes  would 
scorn  his  further  friendly  relations.  Her  rooms 
were  near  his  own  second-floor  apartments ; she 
daily,  all  the  season,  had  encountered  him  in  his 
walks  through  the  long  corridor,  and  must  have 
been  one  of  the  first  to  learn  of  his  fallen  for- 
tunes. Indeed,  he  half  surmised  that  her  dress- 
ing-maid had  made  special  inquiry  into  his  case, 
seeing  her  in  confidential  confab  with  the  floor- 
stewardess  and  room-girls.  So  Watson,  with  a re- 
serve or  pride  not  entertained  with  others,  kept 
apart  from  Miss  Oromanes. 

On  that  third  evening  of  his  changed  fortunes, 
when  the  Sappho  of  the  Cascades  annihilated 
him,  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  young  ‘ ‘ bloods” 
around  her,  Watson  wandered  away  at  length 
upon  the  piazzas ; then  up  through  the  long,  de- 
serted halls,  restless,  thoughtful,  digesting  the 
notes  which  he  had  been  taking  of  human  na- 
ture, and  trying  to  fix  the  relative  value  of  a man 
Without  money.  It  was  the  crystalline  truth  he 
was  learning — not  the  truth  in  mere  solution, 
sometimes  clear,  sometimes  opaque,  but  always 
thin,  but  the  precipitated,  hard,  angular,  clear- 
cut  crystals  of  experience,  mined  in  unexpected 
places.  Had  he  remained  upon  the  second-floor, 
never  would  he  have  obtained  the  gems;  the 
mere  solution  only  would  have  repaid  his  keenest 
search.  But  that  migration  to  the  upper  spaces 
had  given  him  a wondrous  lens ; his  horizon  was 
so  immeasurably  extended  that,  barring  the  fact 
that  his  bill  was  unpaid,  he  was  the  happier,  be- 
cause wiser  for  the  upward  reverse. 

Suddenly,  in  his  solitary  promenade,  he  con- 
fronted the  heiress.  She  was  walking  arm  in 
arm  with  young  Evans,  of  her  “set,”  in  confi- 
dential communication  it  would  appear,  else  why 
should  they  have  been  in  that  long  hall  alone  ? 
asked  Watson,  as,  with  a glance,  he  took  in  the 
situation.  The  meeting  was  a surprise  to  both 
parties,  and  the  inclination  of  both  men  was  to 
pass  without  recognition.  Evans,  indeed,  frown- 
ed; Watson  flushed  in  anger,  and  with  head 
erect  bore  down  and  passed  his  enemies,  like  a 
suspended  or  cashiered  officer  of.  the  line,  con- 
scious of  his  soldierly  qualities,  but  equally  con- 
scious of  his  “ altered  circumstances.” 

Too  high  he  held  his  head,  in  fact,  for  he 
caught  no  soft  glance  from  the  lady’s  eye,  and 
trod  so  firmly  upon  the  trail  of  her  elegant  even- 
ing dress  as  to  cause  a perceptible  cracking  of 
seams  at  the  skirt  pleats.  Evans  turned  with  a 
sudden  anger. 

“Dolt!”  he  hissed. 

Watson  passed  on,  staying  to  make  po  apolo- 
gy, but  he  heard  the  lady  say : 

“Fie,  it  is  nothing;”  and  he  was  conscious, 
too,  that  she  was  looking  at  him  wonderingly. 

An  hour  later  Watson  was  down  on  the  pi- 
azzas again,  evidently  on  the  quest  for  some  per- 
son, and  he  found  his  man  ere  long.  Evans  was 
the  gentleman  wanted.  Going  up  to  him  Wat- 
son said : 

“ Mr.  Evans,  what  was  .the  word  you  used  at 
the  time  I trod  on  the  trail  of  Miss  Oromanes’s 
dress  ?” 

“I  said  dolt,  Sir!  and  I say  it  again.  We 
have  hitherto  supposed  .you  to  be  a gentleman, 
and  now  learn  that  yhi  iiiuil  UcZ  pay  jour  bills 


and  he  laughed,  half  in  scorn  and  half  in  humor 
of  the  fact  so  opportunely  given  him  to  crush  an- 
other. 

The  hot  blood  flew  to  Watson’s  face;  his 
hands  were  clenched  as  if  to  strike ; but,  by  a 
strong  effort,  he  mastered  his  passion. 

“Evans,  no  gentleman  ever  would  have  ut- 
tered that  sentence.  Only  a coward  would  fling 
another’s  poverty  in  his  face.  Miss  Oramanes, 
educated  as  she  has  been  to  give  virtue  to  wealth, 
might  find  in  my  inability  to  pay  my  hgtel  bill  a 
justification  for  dropping  my  acquaintance ; but 
I doubt  if  ever  she  would  have  countenanced  in- 
civility. I owe  her  an  apology  for  my  seeming 
rudeness,  and  will  give  it  to  her,  but  you  I hold 
in  too  supreme  contempt  even  to  exchange  more 
words  with  you.  Hereafter  do  not  speak  to  me, 
for  if  you  do  I shall  slap  your  face,  even  in  the 

resence  of  the  ladies.  ” And  the  speaker  went 

is  way  to  his  attic  room. 

This  scene,  overheard  by  several  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  soon  was  the  talk  of  the  rooms. 
Evans,  being  a recognized  leader  of  a very  aris- 
tocratic circle,  soon  convened  others  of  the  set ; 
and  Major  Snow  was,  ere  long,  summoned  to  be 
informed  that  he  must  “clear  out  Watson” — 
Evans  offering  to  pay  the  delinquent’s  bill. 

And  the  news  flew  throughout  the  parlors  and 
promenades  that  Major  Snow  was  to  give  Mr. 
Robert  Watson,  of  Baltimore,  his  walking  papers 
in  the  morning. 

An  observer  of  the  scene  between  the  two  gen- 
tlemen on  the  piazza  was  Miss  Oromanes.  Hav- 
ing at  once  retired  to  her  room  to  repair  the  ac- 
cident to  her  skirt,  the  lady  donned  another  dress, 
and,  to  enjoy  half  an  hour  undisturbed,  stole  out 
upon  the  pleasant  open  weather  promenade.  She 
thus  was  a witness  of  what  transpired.  She,  too, 
retired,  in  evident  excitement,  to  her  rooms ; 
and  when  her  maid,  half  an  hour  later,  brought 
the  house-news  that  the  Major  was  to  clear 
Watson  out  in  the  morning,  the  heiress,  with 
perfect  deliberation,  but  with  brightened  color  in 
her  cheeks,  and  a clear  sparkle  in  her  beautiful 
eyes,  sat  down  to  her  desk  and  indited  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

“ Major  Snow  will  please  take  no  action  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  difference  between  Mr.  Watson  nnd  Mr. 
Evans.  I overheard  every  word  that  passed  between 
the  gentlemen,  and  I fully  justify  Mr.  Watson.  Were 
it  not  an  insult  to  him,  X would  offer  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  any  amount  which  he  may  not  now  be 
able  to  pay ; but  I know  that  he  is  a thorough  gentle- 
man, and  would  equally  scorn  to  wrong  you  or  to 
leave  your  house  at  the  dictation  of  others. 

“I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

“Helene  Oromanes.” 

This  the  maid  was  instructed  to  place  in  the 
Major’s  hands  at  once.  The  maid  had  not  far 
to  go,  for  she  met  the  proprietor  advancing  up 
the  stairway.  He  glanced  at  the  billet  and 
laughed ; then  paused  and  said : 

“No  use  of  my  trip  up  five  pair  of  stairs. 
Mr.  Robert  Watson  has  the  freedom  of  this 
house  for  the  next  five  seasons.  ” 

And  down  stairs  he  went  again ; while  the 
open-eared  maid,  having  lost  not  a word,  re- 
turned to  her  mistress  to  find  her  absorbed  in 
penning  another  note.  This  was  written  with 
great  care  and  many  pauses.  It  was  finally  fin- 
ished, and  read  as  follows : 

“ Mr.  Watson  will  please  excuse  the  boldness  of  this 
note;  but,  having  been  a witness  to  the  meeting  be- 
tween yourself  and  Mr.  Evans  on  the  piazza,  I feel  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  say  that  I fully  justify  your  pro- 
ceeding and  your  words.  I ask  no  apology  from  you. 
Indeed,  I will  be  pained  to  receive  it.  Believe  me,  I 
am  exceedingly  pained  at  the  inference  you  have 
drawn,  namely:  that  I could  find  a justification  in 
dropping  your  acquaintance  in  the  fact  of  your  tempo- 
rary embarrassment.  Alas  for  ray  riches,  if  they  com- 
pel me  to  bear  such  imputations  on  my  sense  and  mo- 
tives I I am,  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

“ Helene  Oromanes.” 

This  missive  the  maid  bore  to  the  fifth  story. 
It  found  the  romantic  Robert  in  bed ; but  the 
letter  was  flung  in  over  the  door  ventilator. 

‘ ‘ A letter  for  Monsieur  Watson  from  my  lady,  ” 
said  a voice  at  the  door ; and  Watson  sprang  up 
as  the  envelope  floated  down  to  his  feet. 

“ A note  from  my  lady !”  What  on  earth  did 
that  mean  ? Another  rumpus  brewing,  of  course ! 
Turning  on  the  gas  he  read — astonished,  pleased, 
delighted,  as  the  rich  color  mounting  to  his  tem- 
ples testified.  And  then,  foolish  man,  he  kissed 
the  note. 

So  very  preposterous  for  one  in  his  circum- 
stances ! 

Many  were  the  guests  who  “turned  out”  fully 
two  hours  before  their  usual  ten  o’clock  break- 
fast the  next  morning,  in  order  to  see  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Watson  depart.  To  their  surprise  there  was 
Watson,  cheerful  and  content,  promenading  up 
and  down  the  back  piazza,  arm  in  arm  with  Miss 
Oromanes,  and  Major  Snow  looking  on  admir- 
ingly. To  Evans  and  his  set  it  was  a declara- 
tion of  war ; but  who  would  dare  take  up  arms 
against  the  spirited  heiress  to  a million  ? They 
all  retired,  resolved  to  let  events  take  their 
course. 

And  they  did  take  their  course,  of  course.  In 
three  days’  time  a magnificent  equipage  drove  to 
the  stand,  and  Watson  soon  appeared  with  the 
beautiful  Miss  Oromanes  for  his  companion  in 
the  morning  drive. 

“ Whose  equipage  is  that  ?”  demanded  Evans 
of  the  Major,  who  had  escorted  his  guests  to  the 
carriage. 

“Oh,  that’s  Watson’s,  to  be  sure!”  was  the 
reply. 

“Watson’s  be  hanged!  Say,  Major,  has  he 
paid  his  bill  ?”  asked  Evans,  maliciously. 

“Paid  his  bill?  Lord  bless  you,  he  is  rich 
enough  to  buy  out  this  whole  concern,  and  to 
hire  you  and  me  for  call  boys !” 

“ Explain  yourself,  then,  Sir !”  demanded  Ev- 
ans, irately.  ‘‘Did  you  not  inform  the  guests 
that  he  could  not  pay  his  bill,  and  that  you 
had  sent  him  up  stairs  out  of  his  second-floor 
suit  ?” 

“ Not  I ! Some  of  the  clerks  may  have  said 
something,  to  which  others  added  more  ; but  I 
really  thought  too  much  of  the  gentleman  to 


mention  the  matter  to  any  one.  Now  it  turns 
out  that  it  was  all  a little  game  of  his  own.” 

“Little  game?  What  object  could  he  have 
had  in  playing  such  hide  and  seek  ?”  demanded 
Evans  again,  in  tones  peremptory. 

“Well,  in  part,  I suppose,  to  test  the  value 
of  friendship  in  general,  and  the  power  of  money 
in  particular — both  of  which  I have  no  doubt  he 
has  done  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  Ha-ha-ha! 
What  do  you  think  about  it,  Mr.  Evans  ?” 

‘ * Think  about  it?  Why,  that  it  was — it  was — ” 

“What?” 

“Why,  a very  artful  dodge — nothing  less.” 

“Capital  dodge,  that’s  a fact,  seeing  that,  as 
a poor  man,  he  won  Miss  Oromanes,  and — ” 

“Now,  what  do  you  mean?”  fairly  shouted 
Evans,  in  his  excitement. 

‘ ‘ Mean  ? That  before  10  o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  when  he  was  to  have  had  his  walk- 
ing papers,  by  your  orders,  he  was  dead  in  love 
with  the  heiress,  and — ” 

“And  what,  sir?” 

“ And  she  dead  in  love  with  him !” 

“It’s  false,  I know!”  cried  the  man,  now 
white  in  the  face  from  some  inexplicable  emo- 
tion. 

“False,  eh?  Going  off  in  that  carriage  to- 
gether to  the  preacher’s  looks  like  it,  don’t  it  ?”  ' 

“Good  Heavens!” 

The  Major’s  conjecture  was  premature,  as  he 
well  knew ; but  the  shaft  had  struck  Evans  to 
the  heart,  and  he  fairly  staggered  to  a seat. 
Evans  had  played  a long  and  a deep  game  to 
win  the  heiress.  He  had  long  been  her  recog- 
nized suitor — he  had  discounted  her  possessions 
in  his  gay  life ; and  the  result  was — he  was  dead 
broke ! 

He  left  the  watering-place  that  day. 


HOME  AND  FOEEIGN  GOSSIP. 

When  breathing  the  impure  and  oppressive  air  of 
some  crowded  church,  or  hall,  or  concert-room,  we 
have  often  wished  it  were  possible  for  one  to  carry 
with  him,  as  he  does  his  spectacles  or  opera-glass,  a 
personal  supply  of  oxygen  for  the  comfort  and  sup- 
port of  his  own  lungs.  The  time  may  yet  come  when 
it  will  be  quite  the  fashion  to  carry  about  a little  India 
rnbber  bag  of  pure  oxygen  to  be  inhaled  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  Within  a few  years  the  use  of 
oxygen  as  a remedy  in  disease  has  greatly  increased. 
Experiments  have  been  tried  showing  that  a man  can 
breathe  the  pure  gas  with  great  benefit  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  body.  In  cases  of  consumption  it  has 
been  found  to  assist  nutrition  and  respiration ; even 
when  the  lungs  are  badly  diseased,  life  is  sometimes 
prolonged  beyond  all  hopes  of  friends  and  physicians. 
In  cases  of  diphtheria,  croup,  asthma,  and  other  dis- 
eases involving  difficult  respiration,  great  relief  is 
often  experienced  by  oxygen  gas.  Indeed,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  many  difficulties,  which  have  refused  to 
yield  to  other  remedies,  have  been  conquered  by  this 
article.  Although  the  use  of  oxygen  medicinally  is 
still  a novelty,  the  demand  for  it  has  recently  in- 
creased so  that  now  India  rnbber  bags  and  all  re- 
quisite breathing  apparatus  are  furnished  by  apothe- 
caries, and  the  gas  itself  is  condensed  in  cylinders  of 
various  sizes  and  dispensed  like  other  medicines. 
Also  a simple  apparatus  has  been  devised  for  manu- 
facturing it  as  it  is  needed. 

Who  wants  to  take  a trip  across  the  country  in  a 
palace  car  ? Strawberries  are  selling  in  San  Francisco 
at  ten  cents  a pound.  Is  not  that  an  inducement  ? 

• 

A building  has  been  secured  at  the  comer  of  Second 
Avenue  and  St  Mark's  Place  by  the  trustees  of  the 
New  York  State  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System,  and  the  institution  will  soon  be  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients.  This  is  the  first  hospital  of 
the  kind  established  in  the  country.  There  is  to  be 
an  outdoor  department,  at  which  patients  residing  at 
their  own  homes  can  attend  and  receive  gratuitous 
medical  treatment. 

Sorosis  takes  a positive  stand  in  favor  of  woman. 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  society  some  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted,  which  warmly  sympa- 
thized with  Mrs.  M‘Farland -Richardson  and  those 
friends  who  have  aided  and  supported  her.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  also  carried  with  enthusiasm : 

Resolved,  That  while  we  reprobate  any  expression 
that  tends  to  convey  the  idea  of  ownership  in  mar- 
riage, we  distinctly  encourage  it,  as  a holy  and  God- 
ordained  institution,  based  upon  the  equal  interests, 
equal  affections,  and  equal  rights  of  the  contracting 
parties;  nnd  that,  the  recent  change  in  the  marriage 
ceremony  bv  the  Methodist  Church,  which  substitutes 
for  the  word  “ obey"  the  words  “ you  mutually  agree,” 
is  in  accordance  with  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the 
age,  which  is  tending  to  equal  justice  in  human  rela- 
tions." 

A farmer  in  England  has  committed  suicide  in  a fit 
of  mental  aberration,  caused  by  his  crops  having  been 
almost  completely  destroyed  by  rabbits.  His  fields 
have  been  overrun  with  them  for  years  past,  and  he 
had  made  complaint  about  it  in  vain.  He  could  ob- 
tain no  relief,  and,  seeing  nothing  but  ruin  in  the  fu- 
ture for  him,  in  utter  despair,  he  killed  himself.  The 
rabbits  have  conquered,  and  the  man  has  retired  from 
the  field  of  battle. 

In  Great  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  the  Manufacturers’ 
and  Village  Library  contains  over  five  hundred  vol- 
umes. Every  girl  who  is  connected  with  the  factories 
can  have  the  benefit  of  the  library  for  fifty  cents  a 
year. 

A Louisville  man  is  rendering  himself  notable,  or 
notorious,  by  a strange  mania  for  which  no  name  has 
been  invented.  He  is  a burglar,  for  he  breaks  into 
houses  by  night;  but  he  steals  nothing,  except  the 
luxury  of  standing  by  the  bedside  of  some  person  who 
is  sleeping,  and  watching  him  or  her,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Some  months  ago  he  entered  the  room  of  a young 
lady  after  she  had  retired  and  gone  to  sleep.  Taking 
his  favorite  position  beside  the  bed,  he  stood  gazing 
at  the  beautiful  sleeper  till,  perhaps,  conscious  of  his 
presence  near  her,  she  awoke,  and  was  frightened  ter- 
ribly. By  the  faint  light  of  the  moon  she  saw  this 
stranger  standing  motionless  at  her  bedside.  She 
screamed  and  fainted,  and  the  inmates  of  the  house 
came  rushing  in  just  in  time  to  catch  the  intruder. 
The  affair  caused  no  little  gossip  at  the  time,  but  sub- 
sequent facts  have  proved  that  the  man  was  harmless, 
havin'*  no  design  to  disturb  any  thing  or  any  body. 


Pleasant  sort  of  wife  has  a certain  New  Hampshire 
man  ! She  arose  one  night  and  made  a rope  of  twist- 
ed cotton  cloth,  one  end  of  which  she  tied  around  the 
bed-post,  and  coiling  it  around  her  sleeping  husband’s 
neck,  pulled  hard  upon  the  other  end.  Husband  was 
awakened,  however,  and  succeeded  in  getting  clear. 
Wife  claims  to  have  been  acting  in  a fit  of  somnam- 
bulism. 

The  London  Art  Journal  gives  a very  interesting 
and  commendatory  account  of  certain  lady  artists 
from  America,  whose  studios  are  located  in  Rome. 
Miss  Hosmer  is  still  at  work  on  the  statue  of  the  ex- 
Queen  of  Naples,  which  has  thus  far  been  entirely 
concealed  from  the  public  eye.  Not  even  the  Em- 
press of  Austria,  the  Queen’s  own  sister,  has  been 
permitted  to  see  it ; but  now  it  is  nearly  ready  for  ex- 
hibition. Miss  Hosmer  is  also  engaged  in  modeling 
the  beautiful  medallions  representing  the  twelve  hours 
of  night,  which  are  to  decorate  the  door  in  bronze  gilt 
she  has  designed  for  Earl  Brownlow.  The  door  is  in- 
tended for  a drawing-room  opening  into  the  library, 
and  every  medallion  is  a treasure  of  art.  Miss  Foley 
has  in  hand  the  bust  of  the  Pope,  which  is  considered 
a most  admirable  likeness  of  his  Holiness.  Miss  Foley 
has  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  for  her  beautifully 
finished  medallions.  Vinnie  Ream  is  making  a few 
alterations  in  the  model  of  Lincoln  before  she  begins 
working  upon  it  in  marble.  Father  Hyacinthe  gave 
three  sittings  to  Miss  Ream  just  before  he  came  to 
America ; and  she  has  also  modeled  a bust  of  Gustave 
Dor6.  Miss  Lewis  is  executing  a Madonna  for  the 
Church  of  SL  Francis,  in  Baltimore ; and  also  is  de- 
signing a monument  to  be  erected  in  Montalban,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Science  has  conquered  nature  in  the  establishment 
of  a singular  society  in  Paris,  consisting  at  present 
of  more  than  a hundred  members.  So  great  is  the  de- 
sire of  these  individuals  to  aid  the  science  of  anatomy, 
that  they  have  pledged  themselves  net  to  be  buried 
after  death,  but  to  bequeath  their  bodies  for  dissec- 
tion! 

A Connecticut  minister,  in  a time  of  drought,  prayed 
for  rain  in  a more  specific  way  than  is  customary.  He 
asked  not  for  thunder-showers  that  would  carry  away 
the  bridges,  but  for  a drizzle-drozzle,  that  would  last 
for  a week. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  recently  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on  the 
“Life,  Character,  and  Writings  of  Gulian  C.  Ver- 
planck.”  In  the  course  of  the  address  some  extracts 
were  read  from  letters  written  by  Mr.  Verplanck  many 
years  ago,  while  in  Europe.  The  following  anecdote 
was  related  in  one  of  these  letters : 

“You  may  expect  another  explosion  of  mad  poetry 
from  Lord  Byron.  Lord  Holland,  who  retnrned  from 
Geneva  a few  days  ago,  told  Mr.  Gallatin  that  he  was 
the  bearer  of  a considerable  cargo  of  verses  from  his 
lordship  to  Murray,  the  publisher— the  subject  not 
known.  That  you  may  have  a higher  relish  for  the 
new  poem,  I give  you  a little  anecdote  which  is  told 
in  London.  Some  time  ago  Lord  Byron’s  books 
were  sold  at  auction,  where  a gentleman  purchased  a 
splendid  edition  of  Shakspeare.  When  it  was  sent 
home  a volume  was  missing.  After  several  fruitless 
inquiries  of  the  auctioneer,  the  purchaser  went  to  By- 
ron. * What  play  was  in  the  volume  ?’  asked  he.  ‘ I 
think  “ Othello."  ’ * Ah  1 1 remember.  I was  reading 
that  when  Lady  Byron  did  something  to  vex  me.  X 
threw  the  book  at  her  head,  and  she  carried  it  out 
of  the  room.  Inquire  of  some  of  her  people,  and  you 
will  get  your  book’  ” 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  was  recently  the  recipient 
of  an  elegant  present,  consisting  of  an  exquisitely  de- 
signed fruit  receiver,  lined  with  gold,  and  spoons  and 
nut-picks  to  match.  Tastefully  engraved  on  the  front 
of  the  fruit  receiver  were  the  words  “ ‘ H Trovatore,’ 
May  16,  1870."  This  gift  was  presented  by  several 
highly  cultivated  amateur  critics  and  devoted  ad- 
mirers of  Italian  opera,  who  were  desirous  of  show- 
ing their  appreciation  of  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  Miss  Kellogg  acquitted  herself  in  the  role  of 
Leonora,  in  “II  Trovatore,"  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  ult 

Theodore,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Clay,  recently  died  in 
Lexington  Lunatic  Asylum,  after  a long  confinement. 
At  thirty  he  was  a promising  lawyer,  although  he  was 
not  free  from  the  imputation  of  being  “wild."  He 
had  become  deeply  attached  to  a young  lady  of  Lex- 
ington, who  did  not  reciprocate  his  feeling,  and  by 
whom  he  was  firmly  but  kindly  repulsed  when  he  be- 
gan to  show  her  special  atteations.  But  the  infatu- 
ated young  man  refused  to  be  repulsed ; he  followed 
the  lady  in  the  streets  by  day,  and  haunted  the  neigh- 
borhood of  her  home  by  night,  in  an  annoying  man- 
ner, until  it  became  evident  that  he  was  insane.  Vio- 
lent demonstrations  soon  proved  the  truth  of  this  sup- 
position, and  it  became  necessary  to  send  him  to  an 
asylum.  Ample  provision  was  made  for  him  by  his 
father,  and  for  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum— his  proud  descent, 
his  graceful  manners,  and  his  flow  of  conversation 
rendering  him  a marked  object  of  interest.  He  la- 
bored under  the  hallucination  that  he  was  George 
Washington.  At  the  occasional  balls  given  to  the  in- 
mates he  was  always  exquisitely  dressed  in  the  style 
of  his  day,  and  was  the  beau  par  excellence.  During 
all  these  long  years,  despite  his  general  gentleness 
and  cheerfulness  of  manner,  he  was  restless  and  dis- 
contented, and  required  close  watching,  it  never,  in 
fact,  having  been  considered  prudent  to  allow  him  to 
go  out  into  the  grounds  without  attendants.  About 
the  year  1860  his  condition  began  to  grow  worse,  and 
he  soon  after  became  demented,  continuing  in  hope- 
less idiocy  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Two  sons  of 
Henry  Clay  yet  survive  him,  T.  H.  Clay,  ex-Minister 
to  Honduras,  now  residing  on  his  place,  “Mansfield,” 
near  Lexington ; and  John  M.  Clay,  the  raiser  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  one  of  the  greatest  turfmen  living. 

A pitcher  of  water  in  a room  will  in  a few  hours  ab- 
sorb all  the  perspired  gases,  and  purify  the  air,  but  the 
water  becomes  unfit  for  use.  Onions  are  recommend- 
ed as  a specific  against  epidemics,  if  they  are  kept 
sliced  in  a room,  where  they  will  absorb  the  poisonous 
air. 

There  is  a rumor  that  Queen  Victoria  has  become 
matrimonially  inclined,  and  is,  indeed,  affianced  to  a 
foreign  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  but  without  for- 
tune. The  English  papers  do  not  feel  inclined  to  ac- 
cept the  report:  but  give  a little  general  advice  on 
the  subject,  to  the  effect  that  there  are  a plenty  of 
rich  peers  in  England,  “all  honorable  men,"  from 
whom  the  Queen  might  select  more  appropriately— 
unless  she  intends  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  which  case  she  might  marry  whom  she 
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NOTHING. 

There  is  nothing  to  see! 

It  is  only  a silver  birch; 

But  it  comes  like  a beautiful  joy  to  me, 

Like  the  joy  you  feel  so  calm  and  free, 

When  all  is  still  as  still  can  be, 

After  a psalm  in  the  church. 

It  is  so  fair  and  light! 

It  grows  on  a rock  by  a well! 

The  rock  is  so  strong,  and  the  birch  is  so  slight, 
That  they  fill  my  heart  with  a strange  delight, 
And  I think  they  make  a wonderful  sight, 
Though  why  I can  never  tell! 

The  rock  I grasp  and  reach, 

And  the  birch-tree  I can  not  touch; 

But  its  rustling  leaves  have  a tender  speech, 
Jbr  I feel  a particular  love  for  each, 

And  I know  that  their  whispered  words  can  teach 
And  comfort  me  very  much. 

The  rock  is  strong  and  wild, 

And  the  well  is  wide  and  deep; 

So  I nodded  my  little  head  and  smiled, 

For  I felt  they  could  both  protect  a child; 
And  the  birch-tree  murmured  soft  and  mild, 
And  so  I fell  fast  asleep. 

Why  should  this  written  be? 

And  what  have  I got  to  tell? 

The  wise,  wise  people  will  laugh  at  me, 

And  say  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  see, 

Only  a rock,  and  only  a tree, 

And  only  a little  well! 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 
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“The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 
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THIRTEENTH  SCENE.— FULHAM. 

CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-FIFTH. 

THE  FOOT-RACE. 

# A solitary  foreigner,  drifting  about  London, 
drifted  toward  Fulham  on  the  day  of  the  Foot- 
Race. 

Little  by  little,  he  found  himself  involved  in 
the  current  of  a throng  of  impetuous  English  peo- 
ple, all  flowing  together  toward  one  given  point, 
and  all  decorated  alike  with  colors  of  two  prevail- 
ing hues — pink  and  yellow;  He  drifted  along 
with  the  stream  of  passengers  on  the  pavement 
(accompanied  by  a stream  of  carriages  in  the 
road)  until  they  stopped  with  one  accord  at  a gate 
— and  paid  admission-money  to  a man  in  office — 
and  poured  into  a great  open  space  of  ground 
which  looked  like  an  uncultivated  garden. 

Arrived  here,  the  foreign  visitor  opened  his 

* eyes  in  wonder  at  the  scene  revealed  to  view, 
lie  observed  thousands  of  people  assembled, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  society.  They  were  congregated 
round  a vast  inclosure;  they  were  elevated  on 
amphitheatrical  wooden  stands ; and  they  were 
perched  on  the  roofs  of  horseless  carriages,  drawn 
up  in  rows.  From  this  congregation  there  rose 
such  a roar  of  eager  voices  as  he  had  never  heard 
yet  from  any  assembled  multitude  in  these  isl- 
ands. Predominating  among  the  cries,  he  de- 
tected one  everlasting  question.  It  began  with, 
“Who  backs — ?”  and  it  ended  in  the  alternate 
pronouncing  of  two  British  names  unintelligible 
to  foreign  ears.  Seeing  these  extraordinary 

• sights,  and  hearing  these  stirring  sounds,  he  ap- 
plied to  a policeman  on  duty ; and  said,  in  his 
best  producible  English,  “If  you  please,  Sir, 
what  is  this  ?” 

The  policeman  answered,  “North  against 
South — Sports.” 

The  foreigner  was  informed,  but  not  satisfied. 
He  pointed  all  round  the  assembly  with  a circu- 
lar sweep  of  his  hand ; and  said,  “ Why  ?” 

The  policeman  declined  to  waste  words  on  a 
man  who  could  ask  such  a question  as  that.  He 
lifted  a large  purple  forefinger,  with  a broad 
white  nail  at  the  end  of  it,  and  pointed  gravely 
to  a printed  Bill,  posted  on  the  wall  behind  him. 
The  drifting  foreigner  drifted  to  the  Bill. 

After  reading  it  carefully,  from  top  to  bottom, 
he  consulted  a polite  private  individual  near  at 
hand,  who  proved  to  be  far  more  communicative 
than  the  policeman.  The  result  on  his  mind,  as  a 
person  not  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  enormous 
national  importance  of  Athletic  Sports,  was 
much  as  follows : 

The  color  of  North  is  pink.  The  color  of 
South  is  yellow.  North  produces  fourteen  pink 
men,  and  South  produces  thirteen  yellow  men. 
The  meeting  of  pink  and  yellow  is  a solemnity. 
The  solemnity  takes  its  rise  in  an  indomitable 
national  passion  for  hardening  the  arms  and 
legs,  by  throwing  hammers  and  cricket  - balls 

• with  the  first,  and  running  and  jumping  with  the 
second.  The  object  in  view  is  to  do  this  in  pub- 
lic rivalry.  The  ends  arrived  at  are  (physically) 
an  excessive  development  of  the  muscles,  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  an  excessive  strain  on 
the  heart  and  the  lungs — (morally),  glory  ; con- 
ferred at  the  moment  by  the  public  applause; 
confirmed  the  next  day  by  a report  in  the  news- 
papers. Any  person  who  presumes  to  see  any 
physical  evil  involved  in  these  exercises  to  the 
men  who  practice  them,  or  any  moral  obstruc- 
tion in  the  exhibition  itself  to  those  civilizing  in- 
fluences on  which  the  true  greatness  of  all  nations 
depends,  is  a person  without  a biceps,  who  is 
simply  incomprehensible,  . Muscular  England 
develops  itself,  and  yil£l  kto|  3<£i£b 
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The  foreigner  mixed  with  the  assembly,  and 
looked  more  closely  at  the  social  spectacle  around 
him. 

He  had  met  with  these  people  before.  He 
had  seen  them  (for  instance)  at  the  theatre,  and 
had  observed  their  manners  and  customs  with 
considerable  curiosity  and  surprise.  When  the 
curtain  was  down,  they  were  so  little  interested 
in  what  they  had  come  to  see,  that  they  had 
hardly  spirit  enough  to  speak  to  each  other  be- 
tween the  acts.  When  the  curtain  was  up,  if 
the  play  made  any  appeal  to  their  sympathy  with 
any  of  the  higher  and  nobler  emotions  of  human- 
ity, they  received  it  as  something  wearisome,  or 
sneered  at  it  as  something  absurd.  The  public 
feeling  of  the  countrymen  of  Shakspeare,  so  far. 
as  they  represented  it,  recognized  but  two  duties 
in  the  dramatist — the  duty  of  making  them 
laugh,  and  the  duty  of  getting  it  over  soon.  The 
two  great  merits  of  a stage  proprietor,  in  England 
(judging  by  the  rare  applause  of  his  cultivated 
customers),  consisted  in  spending  plenty  of  mon- 
ey on  his  scenery,  and  in  hiring  plenty  of  brazen- 
faced women  to  exhibit  their  bosoms  and  their 
legs.  Not  at  theatres  only;  but  among  other 
gatherings,  in  other  places,  the  foreigner  had  no- 
ticed the  same  stolid  languor  where  any  effort  was 
exacted  from  genteel  English  brains,  and  the  same 
stupid  contempt  where  any  appeal  was  made  to 
genteel  English  hearts.  Preserve  us  from  en- 
joying any  thing  but  jokes  and  scandal ! Pre- 
serve us  from  respecting  any  thing  but  rank  and 
money!  There  were  the  social  aspirations  of 
these  insular  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  expressed 
under  other  circumstances,  and  as  betrayed 
amidst  other  scenes.  Here,  all  was  changed. 
Here  was  the  strong  feeling,  the  breathless  in- 
terest, the  hearty  enthusiasm,  not  visible  else- 
where. Here  were  the  superb  gentlemen  who 
were  too  weary  to  speak,  when  an  Art  was  ad- 
dressing them,  shouting  themselves  hoarse  with 
burst  on  burst  of  genuine  applause.  Here  were 
‘the  fine  ladies  who  yawned  behind  their  fans, 
at  the  bare  idea  of  being  called  on  to  think  or  to 
feel,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  in  honest  de- 
light, and  actually  flushing  with  excitement 
through  their  powder  and  their  paint.  And  all 
for  what?  All  for  running  and  jumping — all 
for  throwing  hammers  and  balls. 

The  foreigner  looked  atJt,  and  tried,  as  a cit- 
izen of  a civilized  country,  to  understand  it.  He 
was  still  trying — when  there  occurred  a pause  in 
the  performances. 

Certain  hurdles,  which  had  served  to  exhibit 
the  present  satisfactory  state  of  civilization  (in 
jumping)  among  the  upper  classes,  were  re- 
moved. The  privileged  persons  who  had  duties 
to  perform  within  the  inclosure,  looked  all  round 
it ; and  disappeared  one  after  anether.  A great 
hush  of  expectation  pervaded  the  whole  assem- 
bly. Something  of  no  common  interest  and  im- 
portance was  evidently  about  to  take  place.  On 
a sudden,  the  silence  was  broken  by  a roar  of 
cheering  from  the  mob  in  the  road  outside  the 
grounds.  People  looked  at  each  other  excited- 
ly, and  said,  “One  of  them  has  come.”  The 
silence  prevailed  again — and  was  a second  time 
broken  by  another  roar  of  applause.  People 
nodded  to  each  other  with  an  air  of  relief  and 
said,  “Both  of  them  have  come.”  Then  the 
great  hush  fell  on  the  crowd  once  more ; and  all 
eyes  looked  toward  one  particular  point  of  the 
ground,  occupied  by  a little  wooden  pavilion, 
with  the  blinds  down  over  the  open  windows, 
and  the  door  closed. 

The  foreigner  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
silent  expectation  of  the  great  throng  about  him. 
He  felt  his  own  sympathies  stirred,  without 
knowing  why.  He  believed  himself  to  be  on  the 
point  of  understanding  the  English  people. 

Some  ceremony  of  grave  importance  was  evi- 
dently in  preparation.  Was  a great  orator  going 
to  address  the  assembly  ? Was  a glorious  anni- 
versary to  be  commemorated  ? Was  a religious 
service  to  be  performed  ? He  looked  round  him 
to  apply  for  information  once  more.  Two  gen- 
tlemen— who  contrasted  favorably,  so  far  as  re- 
finement of  manner  was  concerned,  with  most  of 
the  spectators  present — were  slowly  making  their 
way,  at  that  moment,  through  the  crowd  near  him. 
He  respectfully  asked  what  national  solemnity 
was  now  about  to  take  place.  They  informed 
him  that  a pair  of  strong  young  men  were  going 
to  run  round  the  inclosure  for  a given  number 
of  turns,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  which 
could  run  the  fastest  of  the  two. 

The  foreigner  lifted  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven.  Oh,  multifarious  Providence!  who 
would  have  suspected  that  the  infinite  diversities 
of  thy  creation  included  such  beings  as  these ! 
With  that  aspiration,  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
race-course,  and  left  the  place. 

On  his  way  out  of  the  grounds  he  had  occasion 
to  use  his  handkerchief,  and  found  that  it  was 
gone.  He  felt  next  for  his  purse.  His  purse 
was  missing  too.  When  he  was  back  again  in 
his  own  countiy,  intelligent  inquiries  were  ad- 
dressed to  him  on  the  subject  of  England.  He 
had  but  one  reply  to  give.  “ The  whole  nation 
is  a mystery  to  me.  Of  all  the  English  people  I 
only  understand  the  English  thieves!” 

In  the  mean  time  the  two  gentlemen,  making 
their  way  through  the  crowd,  reached  a wicket- 
gate  in  the  fence  which  surrounded  the  inclosure. 

Presenting  a written  order  to  the  policeman  in 
charge  of  the  gate,  they  were  forthwith  admitted 
within  the  sacred  precincts.  The  closely  packed 
spectators,  regarding  them  with  mixed  feelings 
of  envy  and  curiosity,  wondered  who  they  might 
be.  Were  they  referees  appointed  to  act  at  the 
coming  race  ? or  reporters  for  the  newspapers  ? 
or  commissioners  of  police  ? They  were  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  They  were  only  Mr. 
Speedwell,  the  surgeon,  and  Sir  Patrick  Lundie. 

The  two  gentlemen  walked  into  the  centre  of 
the  inclosure,  and  looked  round  them. 

The  grass  on  which  they  were  standing  was 
girdled  by  a broad  smooth  path,  composed  of 
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finely-sifted  ashes  and  sand — and  this  again  was 
surrounded  by  the  fence  and  by  the  spectators 
ranked  behind  it.  Above  the  lines  thus  formed 
rose  on  one  side  the  amphitheatres  with  then- 
tiers  of  crowded  benches,  and  on  the  other  the 
long  rows  of  carriages  with  the  sight-seers  inside 
and  out.  The  evening  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
the  light  and  shade  lay  together  in  grand  masses, 
the  varied  colors  of  objects  blended  softly  one 
with  the  other.  It  was  a splendid  and  an  in- 
spiriting scene. 

Sir  Patrick  turned  from  the  rows  of  eager  faces 
all  round  him  to  his  friend  the  surgeon. 

“Is  there  one  person  to  be  found  in  this  vast 
crowd,”  he  asked,  “who  has  come  to  see  the 
race  with  the  doubt  in  his  mind  which  has 
brought  us  to  see  it  ?” 

Mr.  Speedwell  shook  his  head.  “ Not  one  of 
them  knows  or  cares  what  the  struggle  may  cost 
the  men  who  engage  in  it.  ” 

Sir  Patrick  looked  round  him  again.  “ I al- 
most wish  I had  not  come  to  see  it,”  he  said. 

“ If  this  wretched  man — ” 

The  surgeon  interposed.  “ Don’t  dwell  need- 
lessly, Sir  Patrick,  on  the  gloomy  view,”  he  re- 
joined. “The  opinion  I have  formed  has,  thus 
far,  no  positive  grounds  to  rest  on.  I am  guess- 
ing rightly,  as  I believe,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
am  guessing  in  the  dark.  Appearances  may 
have  misled  me.  There  may  be' reserves  of  vital 
force  in  Mr.  Delamayn’s  constitution  which  I 
don’t  suspect.  I am  here  to  learn  a lesson — not 
to  see  a prediction  fulfilled.  I know  his  health 
is  broken,  and  I believe  he  is  going  to  run  this 
race  at  his  own  proper  peril.  Don’t  feel  too  sure 
beforehand  of  the  event.  The  event  may  prove 
me  to  be  wrong.  ” 

For  the  moment  Sir  Patrick  dropped  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  not  in  his  usual  spirits. 

Since  his  interview  with  Anne  had  satisfied 
him  that  she  was  Geoffrey's  lawful  wife,  the  con- 
viction had  inevitably  forced  itself  on  his  mind 
that  the  one  possible  chance  for  her  in  the  future 
was  the  chance  of  Geoffrey’s  death.  Horrible  as 
it  was  to  him,  he  had  been  possessed  by  that  one 
idea — go  where  he  might,  do  what  he  might, 
struggle  as  he  might  to  force  his  thoughts  in 
other  directions.  He  looked  round  the  broad 
ashen  path  on  which  the  race  was  to  be  run, 
conscious  that  he  had  a secret  interest  in  it  which 
it  was  unutterably  repugnant  to  him  to  feel.  He 
tried  to  resume  the  conversation  with  his  friend, 
and  to  lead  it  to  other  topics.  The  effort  was 
useless.  In  despite  of  himself,  he  returned  to 
the  one  fatal  subject  of  the  struggle  that  was  now 
close  at  hand. 

“How  many  times  must  they  go  round  this 
inclosure,”  he  inquired,  “before  the  race  is 
ended  ?” 

Mr.  Speedwell  turned  toward  a gentleman 
who  was  approaching,  them  at  the  moment. 
“Here  is  somebody  coming  who  can  tell  us,” 
he  said. 

“You  know  him  ?” 

“ He  is  one  of  my  patients.” 

“ Who  is  he  ?” 

“ After  the  two  runners  he  is  the  most  import- 
ant personage  on  the  ground.  He  is  the  final 
authority — the  umpire  of  the  race.  ” 

The  person  thus  described  was  a middle-aged 
man,  with  a prematurely  wrinkled  face,  with 
prematurely  white  hair,  and  with  something  of  a 
military  look  about  him — brief  in  speech,  and 
quick  in  manner. 

“The  path  measures  four  hundred  and  forty 
yards  round,”  he  said,  when  the  surgeon  had  re- 
peated Sir  Patrick's  question  to  him.  ‘ ‘ In  plain- 
er words,  and  not  to  put  you  to  your  arithmetic, 
once  round  it  is  a quarter  of  a mile.  Each  round 
is  called  a 4 Lap.  ’ The  men  must  run  sixteen 
Laps  to  finish  the  race.  Not  to  put  you  to  your 
arithmetic  again,  they  must  run  four  miles — the 
longest  race  of  this  kind  which  it  is  customary  to 
attempt  at  Sports  like  these.” 

“Professional  pedestrians  exoeed  that  limit, 
do  they  not  ?” 

“Considerably — on  certain  occasions.” 

“Are  they  a long-lived  race?” 

“Far  from  it.  They  are  exceptions  when 
they  live  to  be  old  men.  ” 

Mr.  Speedwell  looked  at  Sir  Patrick.  Sir  Pat- 
rick put  a question  to  the  umpire. 

“You  have  just  told  us,”  he  said,  “that  the 
two  young  men  who  appear  to-day  are  going  to 
run  the  longest  distance  yet  attempted  in  their 
experience.  Is  it  generally  thought,  by  persons 
who  understand  such  things,  that  they  are  both 
fit  to  bear  the  exertion  demanded  of  them  ?” 

“You  can  judge  for  yourself,  Sir.  Here  is 
one  of  them.” 

lie  pointed  toward  the  pavilion.  At  the  same 
moment  there  rose  a mighty  clapping  of  hands 
from  the  great  throng  of  spectators.  Fleetwood, 
champion  of  the  North,  decorated  in  his  pink 
colors,  descended  the  pavilion  steps  and  walked 
into  the  arena. 

Young,  lithe,  and  elegant,  with  supple  strength 
expressed  in  every  movement  of  his  limbs,  with 
a bright  smile  on  his  resolute  young  face,  the 
man  of  the  north  won  the  women’s  hearts  at , 
starting.  The  murmur  of  eager  talk  rose  among 
them  on  all  sides.  The  "men  were  quieter — es- 
pecially the  men  who  understood  the  subject. 
It  was  a serious  question  with  these  experts 
whether  Fleetwood  was  not  “a  little  too  fine.” 
Superbly  trained,  it  was  admitted — but,  possibly, 
a little  over-trained  for  a four-mile  race. 

The  northern  hero  was  followed  into  the  in- 
closnre  by  his  friends  and  backers,  and  by  his 
trainer.  This  last  carried  a tin  can  in  his  hand. 
“Cold  water,”  the  umpire  explained.  “If  he 
gets  exhausted,  his  trainer  will  pick  him  up  with 
a dash  of  it  as  he  goes  by.  ” 

A new  burst  of  hand-clapping  rattled  all  round 
the  arena.  Delamayn,  champion  of  the  South, 
decorated  in  his  yellow  colors,  presented  himself 
to  the  public  view. 

The  immense  hum  of  voices  rose  louder  and 
louder  as  he  walked  into  the  centre  of  the  great 


green  space.  Surprise  at  the  extraordinary  con- 
trast between  the  two  men  was  the  prevalent 
emotion  of  the  moment.  Geoffrey  was  more 
than  a head  taller  than  his  antagonist,  and  broad- 
er in  full  proportion.  The  women  <who  had  been 
charmed  with  the  easy  gait  and  confident  smile 
of  Fleetwood,  were  all  more  or  less  painfully  im- 
pressed by  the  sullen  strength  of  the  southern 
man,  as  he  passed  before  them  slowly,  with  his 
head  down  and  his  brows  knit,  deaf  to  the  ap- 
plause showered  on  him,  reckless  of  the  eyes  that 
looked  at  him ; speaking  to  nobody ; concen- 
trated in  himself;  biding  his  time.  He  held  the 
men  who  understood  the  subject  breathless  with 
interest.  There  it  was!  the  famous  “staying 
power”  that  was  to  endure  in  the  last  terrible 
half-mile  of  the  race,  when  the  nimble  and  jaunty 
Fleetwood  was  run  off  his  legs.  Whispers  had 
been  spread  abroad  hinting  at  something  which 
had  gone  wrong  with  Delamayn  in  his  training. 
And  now  that  all  eyes  could  judge  him,  his  ap- 
pearance suggested  criticism  in  some  quarters. 
It  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  criticism 
passed  on  his  antagonist.  The  doubt  as  to 
Delamayn  was  whether  he  had  been  sufficiently 
trained.  Still  the  solid  strength  of  the  man,  the 
slow,  panther-like  smoothness  of  his  movements 
— and,  above  all,  his  great  reputation  in  the 
world  of  muscle  and  sport — had  their  effect. 
The  betting  which,  with  occasional  fluctuations, 
had  held  steadily  in  his  favor  thus  far,  held,  now 
that  he  was  publicly  seen,  steadily  in  his  favor 
still.  ‘ * Fleetwood  for  shorter  distances,  if  you 
like ; but  Delamayn  for  a four-mile  race.  ” 

“Do  you  think  he  sees  us?”  whispered  Sir 
Patrick  to  the  surgeon. 

“He  sees  nobody.” 

“Can  you  judge  of  the  condition  he  is  in,  at 
this  distance?” 

“ He  has  twice  the  muscular  strength  of  the 
other  man.  His  trunk  and  limbs  are  magnifi- 
cent. It  is  useless  to  ask  me  more  than  that 
about  his  condition.  We  are  too  far  from  him 
to  see  his  face  plainly.  ” 

The  conversation  among  the  audience  began 
to  flag  again;  and  the  silent  expectation  set  in 
among  them  once  more.  One  by  one,  the  dif- 
ferent persons  officially  connected  with  the  race 
gathered  together  on  the  grass.  The  trainer 
Perry  was  among  them,  with  his  can  of  water  in 
his  hand,  in  anxious  whispering  conversation 
with  his  principal — giving  him  the  last  words  of 
advice  before  the  start.  The  trainer’s  doctor, 
leaving  them  together,  came  up  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  his  illustrious  colleague. 

“ How  has  he  got  on  since  I was  at  Fulham  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Speedwell. 

“First-rate,  Sir!  It  was  one  of  his  bad  days 
when  you  saw  him.  He  has  done  wonders  in 
the  last  eight-and-forty  hours.” 

“ Is  he  going  to  win  the  race?” 

Privately  the  doctor  had  done  what  Perry 
had  done  before  him — he  had  backed  Geoffrey’s 
antagonist.  Publicly  he  was  true  to  his  colors. 
He  cast  a disparaging  look  at  Fleetwood — and 
answered  Yes,  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

At  that  point,  the  conversation  was  suspended 
by  a sudden  movement  in  the  inclosure.  The 
runners  were  on  their  way  to  the  starting-place. 
The  moment  of  the  race  had  come. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  two  men  waited — 
each  with  his  foot  touching  the  mark.  The  fir- 
ing of  a pistol  gave  the  signal  for  the  start.  At 
the  instant  when  the  report  sounded,  they  were 
off. 

Fleetwood  at  once  took  the  lead ; Delamayn 
following,  at  from  two  to  three  yards  behind  him. 
In  that  order,  they  ran  the  first  round,  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  third — both  reserving  their  strength ; 
both  watched  with  breathless  interest  by  every 
soul  in  the  place.  The  trainers,  with  their  cans 
in  their  hands,  ran  backward  and  forward  over 
the  grass,  meeting  their  men  at  certain  points, 
and  eying  them  narrowly,  in  silence.  The  offi- 
cial persons  stood  together  in  a group ; their  eyes 
following  the  runners  round  and  round  with  the 
closest  attention.  The  trainer’s  doctor,  still  at- 
tached to  his  illustrious  colleague,  offered  the 
necessary  explanations  to  Mr.  Speedwell  and  his 
friend. 

“ Nothing  much  to  see  for  the  first  mile,  Sir, 
except  the  4 style’  of  the  two  men.” 

“ You  mean  they  are  not  really  exerting  them- 
selves yet  ?” 

“No.  Getting  their  wind,  and  feeling  their 
legs.  Pretty  runner,  Fleetwood — if  you  notice, 
Sir?  Gets  his  legs  a trifle  better  in  front,  and 
hardly  lifts  his  heels  quite  so  high  as  our  man. 
Ilis  action’s  the  best  of  the  two ; I grant  that. 
But  just  look,  as  they  come  by,  which  keeps  the 
straightest  line.  There’s  where  Delamayn  has 
him ! It’s  a steadier,  stronger,  truer  pace ; and 
youll  see  it  tell  when  they’re  half-way  through.” 
So,  for  the  first  three  rounds,  the  doctor  expati- 
ated on  the  two  contrasted  “styles” — in  terms 
mercifully  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  per- 
sons unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  run- 
ning ring. 

At  the  fourth  round — in  other  words,  at  the 
round  which  completed  the  first  mile,  the  first 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  runners 
occurred.  Delamayn  suddenly  dashed  to  the 
front.  Fleetwood  smiled  as  the  other  passed 
him.  Delamayn  held  the  lead  till  they  were 
half-way  through  the  fifth  round— when  Fleet- 
wood,  at  a hint  from  his  trainer,  forced  the  pace. 
He  lightly  passed  Delamayn  in  an  instant ; and 
led  again  to  the  completion  of  the  sixth  round. 
At  the  opening  of  the  seventh,  Delamayn  forced 
the  pace  on  his  side.  For  a few  moments,  they 
ran  exactly  abreast.  Then  Delamayn  drew 
away  inch  by  inch;  and  recovered  the  lead. 
The  first  burst  of  applause  (led  by  the  south) 
rang  out,  as  the  big  man  beat  Fleetwood  at  his 
own  tactics,  and  headed  him  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  the  race  was  nearly  half  run. 

“ It  begins  to  look  as  if  Delamayn  was  going 
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The  trainer’s  doctor  forgot  himself.  Infected 
by  the  rising  excitement  of  every  body  about 
him,  he  let  out  the  truth. 

“ Wait  a bit !”  he  said.  “ Fleetwood  has  got 
directions  to  let  him  pass — Fleetwood  is  waiting 
"to  see  what  he  can  do.  ” 

“ Cunning,  you  see,  Sir  Patrick,  is  one  of  the 
elements  in  a manly  sport,”  said  Mr.  Speedwell, 
quietly. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  round,  Fleetwood 
proved  the  doctor  to  be  right.  He  shot  past 
Delamayn  like  an  arrow  from  a bow.  At  the 
end  of  the  eight  round,  he  was  leading  by  two 
yards.  Half  the  race  had  then  been  run.  Time, 
ten  minutes  and  thirty-three  seconds. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  ninth  round,  the  pace 
slackened  a little ; and  Delamayn  was  in  front 
again.  He  kept  ahead,  until  the  opening  of  the 
eleventh  round.  At  that  point,  Fleetwood  flung 
up  one  hand  in  the  air  with  a gesture  of  triumph ; 
and  bounded  past  Delamayn  with  a shout  of 
“ Hooray  for  the  North  1”  The  shout  was  ech- 
oed by  the  spectators.  In  proportion  as  the  ex- 
ertion began  to  tell  upon  the  men,  so  the  excite- 
ment steadily  rose  among  the  people  looking  at 

them. 

At  the  twelfth  round,  Fleetwood  was  leading 
by  six  yards.  Cries  of  triumph  rose  among  the 
adherents  of  the  north,  met  by  counter-cries  of 
defiance  from  the  south.  At  the  next  turn  Dela- 
mayn resolutely  lessened  the  distance  between 
his  antagonist  and  himself.  At  the  opening  of 
the  fourteenth  round,  they  were  coming  side  by 
side.  A few  yards  more,  and  Delamayn  was  in 
front  again,  amidst  a roar  of  applause  from  the 
whole  public  voice.  Yet  a few  yards  further, 
and  Fleetwood  neared  him ; passed  him  ; dropped 
behind  again  ; led  again  ; and  was  passed  again 
at  the  end  of  the  round.  The  excitement  rose 
to  its  highest  pitch,  as  the  runners — gasping  for 
breath;  with  dark-flushed  faces,  and  heaving 
breasts — alternately  passed  and  repassed  each 
other.  Oaths  were  heard  now  as  well  as  cheers. 
Women  turned  pale,  and  men  set  their  teeth,  as 
the  last  round  but  one  began. 

At  the  opening  of  it,  Delamayn  was  still  in 
advance.  Before  six  yards  more  had  been  cov- 
ered, Fleetwood  betrayed  the  purpose  of  his  run- 
ning in  the  previous  round,  and  electrified  the 
whole  assembly,  by  dashing  past  his  antagonist 
— for  the  first  time  in  the  race  at  the  top  of  his 
speed.  Every  body  present  could  see,  now,  that 
Delamayn  had  been  allowed  to  lead  on  suffer- 
ance— had  been  dextrously  drawn  on  to  put  out 
his  whole  power — and  had  then,  and  not  till 

then,  been  seriously  deprived  of  the  lead.  He 
made  another  effort,  with  a desperate  resolution 
that  roused  the  public  enthusiasm  to  frenzy. 
While  the  voices  were  roaring ; while  the  hats 
and  handkerchiefs  were  waving  round  the  course ; 
while  the  actual  event  of  the  race  was,  for  one 
supreme  moment,  still  in  doubt — Mr.  Speedwell 
caught  Sir  Patrick  by  the  arm. 

“ Prepare  yourself  1”  he  whispered.  “ It’s  all 
over.” 

As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  Delamayn  swerved 
on  the  path.  His  trainer  dashed  water  over  him. 
He  rallied,  and  ran  another  step  or  two — swerved 
again — staggered — lifted  his  arm  to  his  mouth 
with  a hoarse  cry  of  rage — fastened  his  own 
teeth  in  his  flesh  like  a wild  beast — and  fell 
senseless  on  the  course. 

A Babel  of  sounds  arose.  The  cries  of  alarm 
in  some  places,  mingling  with  the  shouts  of  tri- 
umph from  the  backers  of  Fleetwood  in  others — 
as  their  man  ran  lightly  on  to  win  the  now  un- 
contested race.  Not  the  inclosure  only,  but  the 
course  itself  was  invaded  by  the  crowd.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  the  fallen  man  was  drawn 
on  to  the  grass — with  Mr.  Speedwell  and  the 
trainer’s  doctor  in  attendance  on  him.  At  the 
terrible  moment  when  the  surgeon  laid  his  hand 
on  the  heart,  Fleetwood  passed  the  spot — a pas- 
sage being  forced  for  him  through  the  people  by 
his  friends  and  the  police — running  the  sixteenth 
and  last  round  of  the  race. 

Had  the  beaten  man  fainted  under  it,  or  had 
he  died  under  it  ? Every  body  waited  with  their 
eyes  riveted  on  the  surgeon’s  hand. 

The  surgeon  looked  up  from  him,  and  called 
for  water  to  throw  over  his  face,  for  brandy  to 
put  into  his  mouth.  He  was  coming  to  life 
again — he  had  survived  the  race.  The  last 
shout  of  applause  which  hailed  Fleetwood’s  vic- 
tory rang  out  as  they  lifted  him  from  the  ground 
to  carry  him  to  the  pavilion.  Sir  Patrick  (ad- 
mitted at  Mr.  Speedwell’s  request)  was  the  one 
stranger  allowed  to  pass  the  door.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  ascending  the  steps,  some  one 
touched  his  arm.  It  was  Captain  Newenden. 

“ Do  the  doctors  answer  for  his  life  ?”  asked 
the  captain.  “ I can’t  get  my  niece  to  leave  the 
ground  till  she  is  satisfied  of  that.” 

Mr.  Speedwell  heard  the  question,  and  replied 
to  it  briefly  from  the  top  of  the  'pavilion  steps. 

“For  the  present — yes,”  he  said. 

The  captain  thanked  him,  and  disappeared. 

They  entered  the  pavilion.  The  necessary  re- 
storative measures  were  taken  under  Mr.  Speed- 
well’s directions.  There  the  conquered  athlete 
lay : outwardly  an  inert  mass  of  strength,  formi- 
dable to  look  at,  even  in  its  fall;  inwardly,  a 
weaker  creature,  in  all  that  constitutes  vital 
force,  than  the  fly  that  buzzed  on  the  window- 
pane.  By  slow  degrees  the  fluttering  life  came 
back.  The  sun  was  setting ; and  the  evening 
light  was  beginning  to  fail.  Mr.  Speedwell  beck- 
oned to  Perry  to  follow  him  into  an  unoccupied 
corner  of  the  room. 

.“In  half  an  hour  or  less  he  will  be  well 
enough  to  be  taken  home.  Where  are  his 
friends  ? He  has  a brother — hasn’t  he  ?” 

“His  brother’s  in  Scotland,  Sir.” 

“ His  father?” 

Perry  scratched  his  head.  “From  all  I hear, 
Sir,  he  and  his  father  don’t  agree.” 

Mr.  Speedwell  applied  to  Sir  Patrick. 

“Do  you  know  a£yj -kisj-fwnily  af- 


“Very  little.  I believe  what  the  man  has 
told  you  to  be  the  truth.” 

“ Is  his  mother  living?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  will  write  to  her  myself.  In  the  mean 
time,  somebody  must  take  him  home.  He  has 
plenty  of  friends  here.  Where  are  they  ?” 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  as  he  spoke.  A 
throng  of  people  had  gathered  round  the  pavil- 
ion, w aiting  to  hear  the  latest  news.  Mr.  Speed- 
well directed  Perry  to  go  out  and  search  among 
them  for  any  friends  of  his  employer  whom  he 
might  know  by  sight.  Perry  hesitated,  and 
scratched  his  head  for  the  second  time. 

“What  are  you  waiting  for?”  asked  the  sur- 
geon, sharply.  “You  know  his  friends  by  sight, 
don’t  you  ?” 

“I  don’t  think  I shall  find  them  outside,” 
said  Perry. 

“ Why  not  ?” 

“They  backed  him  heavily,  Sir — and  they 
have  all  lost.” 

Deaf  to  this  unanswerable  reason  for  the  ab- 
sence of  friends,  Mr.  Speedwell  insisted  on  send- 
ing Pf  rry  out  to  search  among  the  persons  who 
composed  the  crowd.  The  trainer  returned  with 
his  report.  “You  were  right,  Sir.  There  are 
some  of  his  friends  outside.  They  want  to  see 
him.  ” 

“Let  two  .or  three  of  them  in.” 

Three  came  in.  They  stared  at  him.  They 
uttered  brief  expressions  of  pity  in  slang.  They 
said  to  Mr.  Speedwell,  “ We  wanted  to  see  him. 
What  is  it — eh  ?” 

“It’s  a break-down  in  his  health.” 

“ Bad  training?” 

“Athletic  Sports. " 

“Oh!  Thank  you.  Good-evening.” 

Mr.  Speedwell’s  answer  drove  them  out  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  before  a dog.  There  was  not  even 
time  to  put  the  question  to  them  as  to  who  was 
to  take  him  home. 

“ I’ll  look  after  him,  Sir,”  said  Perry.  “ You 
can  trust  me.” 

“I’ll  go  too,”  added  the  trainer’s  doctor; 
“ and  see  him  littered  down  for  the  night.” 

(The  only  two  men  who  had  “hedged”  their 
bets,  by  privately  backing  his  opponent,  were  also 
the  only  two  men  who  volunteered  to  take  him 
home !) 

They  went  back  to  the  sofa  on  which  he  was 
lying.  His  bloodshot  eyes  were  rolling  heavily 
and  vacantly  about  him,  on  the  search  for  some- 
thing. They  rested  on  the  doctor — and  looked 
away  again.  They  turned  to  Mr.  Speedwell — 
and  stopped,  riveted  on  his  face.  The  surgeon 
bent  over  him,  and  said,  “What  is  it?” 

He  answered  with  a thick  accent  and  laboring 
breath — uttering  a word  at  a time : “ Shall — I — 
die?” 

“ I hope  not.” 

“Sure?” 

“ No.” 

He  looked  round  him  again.  This  time  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  trainer.  Perry  came  for- 
ward. 

“What  can  I do  for  you,  Sir?” 

The  reply  came  slowly  as  before.  “My — 
coat — pocket.” 

“This  one,  Sir?” 

“ No.” 

“This?” 

“Yes.  Book." 

The  trainer  felt  in  the  pocket,  and  produced 
a betting-book. 

“ What’s  to  be  done  with  this,  Sir?” 

“Read.” 

The  trainer  held  the  book  before  him ; open 
at  the  last  two  pages  on  which  entries  had  been 
made.  He  rolled  his  head  impatiently  from  side 
to  side  of  the  sofa  pillow.  It  was  plain  that  he 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to 
read  what  he  had  written. 

“ Shall  I read  for  you,  Sir?” 

“ Yes.” 

The  trainer  read  three  entries,  one  after  an- 
other, without  result ; they  had  all  been  honest- 
ly settled.  At  the  fourth  the  prostrate  man 
said,  “Stop!”  This  was  the  first  of  the  entries 
which  still  depended  on  a future  event.  It  re- 
corded the  wager  laid  at  Windygates,  when  Geof- 
frey had  backed  himself  (in  defiance  of  the  sur- 
geon’s opinion)  to  row  in  the  University  boat- 
race  next  spring — and  had  forced  Arnold  Brink- 
worth  to  bet  against  him. 

“ Well,  Sir?  What’s  to  be  done  about  this  ?” 

He  collected  his  strength  for  the  effort ; and 
answered  by  a word  at  a time. 

* ‘ W rite — brother — J ulius.  Pay — Arnold — 

wins.” 

His  lifted  hand,  solemnly  emphasizing  what 
he  said,  dropped  at  his  side.  He  closed  his 
eyes;  and  fell  into  a heavy  stertorous  sleep. 
Give  him  his  due.  Scoundrel  as  he  was,  give 
him  his  due.  The  awful  moment,  when  his  life 
was  trembling  in  the  balance,  found  him  true  to 
the  last  living  faith  left  among  the  men  of  his 
tribe  and  time— the  faith  of  the  betting-book. 

Sir  Patrick  and  Mr.  Speedwell  quitted  the 
race  - ground  together ; Geoffrey  having  been 
previously  removed  to  his  lodgings  hard  by. 
They  met  Arnold  Brinkworth  at  the  gate.  He 
had,  by  his  own  desire,  kept  out  of  view  among 
the  crowd ; and  he  decided  on  walking  back 
by  himself.  The  separation  from  Blanche  had 
changed  him  in  all  his  habits.  He  asked  but 
two  favors  during  the  interval  which  was  to 
elapse  before  he  saw  his  wife  again — to  be  al- 
lowed to  bear  it  in  his  own  way,  and  to  be  left 
alone. 

Relieved  of  the  oppression  which  had  kept  him 
silent  while  the  race  was  in  progress,  Sir  Pat- 
rick put  a question  to  the  surgeon  as  they  drove 
home,  which  had  been  in  his  mind  from  the  mo- 
ment when  Geoffrey  had  lost  the  day. 

“ I hardly  understand  the  anxiety  you  showed 
about  Delamayn,”  he  said,  “when  you  found 
that  he  had  "only  fainted  under  the  fatigue. 
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Was  it  something  more  than  a common  fainting 
fit?” 

“It  is  useless  to  conceal  it  now,”  replied  Mr. 
Speedwell.  “ He  has  had  a narrow  escape  from 
a paralytic  stroke.  ” 

“ Was  that  what  you  dreaded  when  you  spoke 
to  him  at  Windygates  ?” 

“That  was  what  I saw  in  his  face  when  I 
gave  him  the  warning.  • I was  right,  so  far.  I 
was  wrong  in  my  estimate  of  the  reserve  of  vital 
power  left  in  him.  When  he  dropped  on  the 
race-course,  I firmly  believed  we  should  find 
him  a dead  man.” 

“ Is  it  hereditary  paralysis?  His  father’s  last 
illness  was  of  that  sort.”  * 

Mr.  Speedwell  smiled.  “Hereditary  paraly- 
sis ?”  he  repeated.  “ Why  the  man  is  (natural- 
ly) a phenomenon  of  health  and  strength — in  the 
prime  of  his  life.  Hereditary  paralysis  might 
have  found  him  out  thirty  years  hence.  His 
rowing  and  his  running,  for  the  last  four  years, 
are  alone  answerable  for  what  has  happened  to- 
day.” 

Sir  Patrick  ventured  on  a suggestion. 

“Surely,"  be  said,  “ with  your  name  to  com- 
pel attention  to  it,  you  ought  to  make  this  pub- 
lic— as  a warning  to  others  ?” 

“ It  would  be  quite  useless.  Delamayn  is  far 
from  being  the  first  man  who  has  dropped  at 
foot-racing,  under  the  cruel  stress  laid  on  the 
vital  organs.  The  public  have  a happy  knack 
of  forgetting  these  accidents.  They  would  be 
quite  satisfied  when  they  found  the  other  man 
(who  happens  to  have  got  through  it)  produced 
as  a sufficient  answer  to  me.” 

Anne  Silvester's  future  was  still  dwelling  on 
Sir  Pfcnick’s  mind.  His  next  iuquiry  related  to 
the  serious  subject  cf  Geoffrey’s  prospect  of  re- 
covery in  the  time  to  come. 

“He  will  never  recover,”  said  Mr.  Speedwell. 
“ Paralysis  is  hanging  over  him.  How  long  ha 
may  live  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  Much 
depends  on  himself.  In  his  condition,  any  new 
imprudence,  any  violent  emotion,  may  kill  him 
at  a moment’s  notice.” 

“If  no  accident  happens,”  said  Sir  Patrick, 
“will  he  be  sufficiently  himself  again  to  leave 
his  bed  and  go  out  ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“He  has  an  appointment  that  I know  of  for 
Saturday  next.  Is  it  likely  that  he  will  be  able 
to  keep  it?” 

“ Quite  likely.” 

Sir  Patrick  said  no  more.  Anne’s  face  was 
before  him  again  at  the  memorable  moment  when 
he  had  told  her  that  she  was  Geoffrey’s  wife. 


AKT  AND  MORALITY. 

We  can  not  fail  to  remark,  says  Mr.  Ruskin 
in  a recent  lecture,  that  it  is  not  in  the  peace 
and  purity  of  simple  peasant  life  that  Art  is  to 
be  found ; but  that  Art  attains  its  highest  per- 
fection in  a stage  of  civilization  sullied  by  crime 
— that  the  noblest  development  of  Art  may  al- 
most be  allowed  to  be  a sure  sign  of  a nation’s 
approaching  ruin.  For  Art  finds  its  highest  per- 
fection by  its  contention  with  evil — its  noblest 
development  by  its  struggle  with  what  is  base 
and  degrading — it  is  hence  that  it  derives  its 
power.  The  virtues  of  artless  peasants  are  ap- 
parent, not  real ; it  is  their  ignorance  of  evil  and 
the  absence  of  all  temptation  which  make  them 
virtuous.  A noble  nation,  as  it  hastens  on  the 
path  of  progress,  passes  through  a stage  of  fe- 
verish energy  which  increases  as,  step  by  step, 
it  draws  nearer  to  its  perfection.  At  last  con- 
science and  intellect  are  so  highly  developed  that 
new  kinds  of  error  spring  up  from  inability  to 
satisfy  the  one  or  to  minister  to  the  other ; wealth 
increases,  and  luxury  with  wealth,  while  the  arts 
are  exponent  of  each  phase  of  its  growth  or  de- 
cline. At  last  the  catastrophe  comes,  but  Art 
does  not  in  any  way  bring  it  about ; it  rather  is 
that  wealth,  that  root  of  all  evil,  has  made  all 
the  nation’s  skill  minister  to  evil  purposes,  and 
it  has  caused  Art  to  do  so  among  the  rest. 

Although  it  is  true  that  in  many  great  artists 
there  has  been  an  element  of  sorrow  in  their 
character,  a kind  of  momentary  despair  from 
time  to  time,  arising  from  their  consciousness  of 
the  unprofitableness  of  their  short-lived  service, 
yet  in  most  the  motive  power  has  been  a strong 
instinct  of  duty  or  a hopeful  love  of  doing  with 
their  might  all  that  the  great  Master  gives  them 
to  do.  Art  can  not  co-exist  with  what  is  self- 
ish : the  true  artist  must  have  an  energy  of  love 
joined  to  an  energy  of  order.  These  two  in- 
stincts are  necessary — the  one  to  teach  him  to 
deal  kindly  with  surrounding  life,  the  other  to 
enable  him  to  subdue  rebellious  forces.  All  in 
him  must  be  strong,  and  yet  gentle  and  obedient : 
he  must  suppress  no  natural  instinct,  but  only 
bring  it  into  proper  subjection.  Anger,  for  in- 
stance, must  not  be  starved,  as  it  is  too  often 
starved  in  modern  life.  We  suppress  our  just 
feeling  of  vengeance  against  evil ; we  make  the 
end  of  punishment  expediency,  and  not  the  vin- 
dicating of  the  majesty  of  Justice;  we  put  our 
criminal  to  death,  not  because  he  deserves  to 
die,  but  that  he  may  serve  as  a scarecrow  to  pre- 
vent others  doing  the  like. 

Art,  then,  must  always  be  founded  on  a love 
of  order  based  on  justice,  and  on  a love  of  beauty 
based  on  affection.  This  latter  is  an  essential 
part  of  all  noble  natures : it  is  the  direct  adver- 
sary of  cruelty,  avarice,  mean  worldly  care.  The 
intensity  of  all  other  perceptions  of  beauty  is  al- 
ways commensurate  with  the  imaginative  purity 
of  the  passion  of  love. 

The  moral  power  of  imagination  is  unbounded ; 
it  is  on  the  gradual  increase  of  the  dignity  of 
the  relations  existing  between  the  sexes  that  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  imaginative  faculty  de- 
pends. It  was  imperfect  among  the  Greeks  be- 
cause of  the  subordinate  position  of  women  and 
the  presence  of  inferior  passions,  whereby  the 
ethical  progress  of  the  Greek  mind  was  arrest- 
ed. in  its  highest  form  imagination  gives  rise 
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to  the  noblest  chivalry — that  bulwark  of  honor 
and  of  patience.  Its  highest  function  is  not  to 
suppress  the  passions,  but  to  exalt  them  to  right 
objects. 

Imagination,  rightly  cultivated,  gives  us  a true 
knowledge  of  the  past,  a firm  grasp  of  the  pres- 
ent, a confident  hope  for  the  future.  It  is  our 
best  educator : it  fills  our  conceptive  faculty  with 
noble  thoughts  when  directed  aright ; it  enables 
us  to  conquer  that  kingdom  of  our  thoughts 
wherein  lies  our  noblest  victor}'.  Better  is  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a city. 

True  Art,  then,  is  never  immoral — we  might 
almost  say  that  little  else  but  Art  is  moral ; for 
as  life  without  industry  is  guilt,  so  industry  with- 
out Art  is  brutality.  But  we  must  always  re- 
member that  in  order  to  be  great  artists  we  must 
first  of  all  be  good  men  ; that  his  work  only  lives 
and  prospers  who  hath  not  lift  up  his  mind  unto 
vanity,  but  steadily  pursues  solely  what  is  pure 
and  honest  and  of  good  report. 


HUMO^  OF  THE  DAY. 

“You  are  quite  welcome,"  as  the  empty  purse  said 
to  the  shilling.  

An  instance  of  distinction  without  a difference  was 
offered  by  the  Irishman  who,  having  legs  of  different 
sizes,  ordered  boots  to  be  made  accordingly.  His  di- 
rections were  obeyed;  but,  as  he  tried  the  smaller 
boot  upon  the  larger  leg,  he  exclaimed,  indignantly: 
"Confound  the  fellow  f I ordered  him  to  make  one 
larger  than  the  other,  and,  instead  of  that,  he  haa 
made  one  smaller  than  the  other.” 


A quarrel  on  the  Boulevards  terminated  thus  one 
day,  to  the  amusement  of  the  spectators : “ Monsieur, 
you  shall  give  me  satisftiction."  Reply  (amidst  a peal 
of  laughter) : “ Monsieur,  I can  not.  I am  a member 
of  the  Society  for  Protecting  Animals.” 


“ Why  don’t  you  wear  your  ring,  my  dear  ?’’  said  a fa- 
ther, in  a ball-room,  to  his  daughter.  “ Because,  papa, 
it  hurts  when  any  one  squeezes  my  hand."  “What 
business  have,  you  to  have  your  hand  squeezed  t" 
“Certainly,  none;  but  still,  you  know,  papa,  one 
would  like  to  keep  it  in  a squeezable  order." 


At  a very  successful  shance  the  other  night,  a man 
burst  into  tears  when  the  medium  described  very  par- 
ticularly a tall,  blue-eyed  spirit  standing  near  with 
light  side-whiskers,  and  hia  hair  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle. “ Do  you  know  him  f ” inquired  a by-stander,  in 
a sympathetic  whisper.  “ Knowbim ; I guess  I do  1" 
replied  the  unhappy  man,  wiping  his  eyes.  “ He  was 
engaged  to  my  wife.  If  he  hadn’t  died  he  would  have 
been  her  husband  instead  of  me.  Oh,  George,  George !” 
he  murmured,  in  a voice  choked  with  emotidu,  “ why, 
why  did  yau  peg  out?” 


An  impatient  Welshman  called  to  his  wife,  “ ComCj 
come,  isn’t  breakfast  ready  ? I’ve  had  nothing  since 
yesterday,  and  to-morrow  will  be  the  third  day!" 
This  is  equal  to  the  call  of  the  stirring  housewife,  who 
aroused  her  maid  at  four  o’clock  with,  “ Come,  Brid- 
get, get  up ! Here  *tis  Monday  morning,  to-morrow 
is  Tuesday,  the  next  day’s  Wednesday— half  the  week 
gone,  ana  nothing  done  yet  1" 


A young  lady  of  Kansas  City,  one  of  the  fashionable 
belles,  was  frightened  almost  out  of  her  wits  a few 
mornings  since,  on  discovering,  snugly  ensconced  in 
her  chignon,  an  innocent  little  mouse,  which  had 
crawled  into,  and  made  a bed  of,  that  feminine  adorn- 
ment while  its  fair  owner  slept.  Moral : Every  young 
lady  should  keep  a cat  in  her  chignon. 


A New  London  Sabbath-school  teacher  said  to  a 
little  boy  recently : “ Suppose  some  bad,  wicked  boy 
should  stop  you  on  your  way  to  church,  and  ask  you 
to  go  to  some  bad  place  with  him.  What  would  you 
say  ?’’  “ What  would  I say  ?”  repeated  the  little  wag. 
“ I would  say,  ‘ Shoo,  fly,  don’t  bodder  me ;’  I’m  bound 
for  Sunday-school." 


Sir  Watkins  William  Wynne,  conversing  with  a 
friend  about  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  which  he 
carried  back  to  Noah,  was  told  that  he  was  a mere 
mushroom.  “Ay!”  said  he;  “how  so,  pray?" 
“ Why,”  replied  the  other,  “ when  I was  in  Wales  a 
pedigree  of  a particular  family  was  shown  t©  me;  it 
filled  about  five  large  skins  of  parchment,  and  about 
the  middle  of  it  was  a note  in  the  margin : About  this 
time  the  world  was  created.” 


“ Don’t  beat  your  carpets,”  says  some  kind-hearted 
person ; “try  kindness  and  firmness ; and  if  that  don’t 
keep  them  down,  send  for  a policeman  and  have  them 
taken  up.”  


“Why,  Charlie,  I am  surprised  to  see  you  making 
faces  at  "your  mother  1”  Charlie  brightened  up  at  once, 
and  retorted,  “ Why,  I calculated  to  laugh,  but,  mam- 
ma, my  face  slipped." 


A vulgar  mason,  who  had  become  rich  by  the  recent 
demolition  in  Paris,  was  anxious  to  marry  his  only 
son  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  a marquis.  “ I wish 
you  would  let  my  son  marry  one  of  your  girls,”  said 
he.  “ Certainly,"  said  the  marquis  ; “which  does  lie 
want— the  girl  that  waits  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  girl 
that  washes  ?" 


A poor  laird  of  Macnab  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  a 
most  wretched  horse  to  the  Musselburgh  races,  where 
a young  wit  asked  him,  in  a contemptuous  tone,  “ Is 
that  the  same  horse  you  had  last  year?”  “No,"  said 
the  laird,  brandishing  his  whip  in  the  interrogator’s 
face  so  emphatically  as  to  preclude  farther  question- 
ing—“no  ; but  it’s  the  same  whip.” 


An  Irishman  asked  a gentleman  to  write  a letter  for 
him.  The  substance  of  it  was  advice  to  his  friend 
Tim  O’Brien  to  come  out  to  America.  “Tell  him, 
yer  Honor,”  said  Patrick,  “ that  we  have  mate  twice  a 
week  here.”  “You  know  very  well  that  you  get  it 
every  day,"  interrupted  the  amanuensis.  “ Troth,  an’ 
I do ; but  he  would  think  I was  foolin’  him.  Sure, 
he’d  not  believe  me.”  The  letter  was  ordered  to  end 
as  follows:  “I  send  you  twenty  pounds  with  this,  to 
bring  you  over  here.  If  you’re  alive,  Tim,  you’re  wel- 
come to  it ; but  if  you’re  dead,  you’ll  just  send  it  back 
at  onst.”  


A gentleman  who  suicided  a few  days  ago  left  a 
note  to  the  landlady,  apologizing  for  making  so  much 
trouble,  but  stating  that  he  must  have  “ some  place  to 
die." 


A few  days  ago  a gentleman  whose  proboscis  had 
been  lost,  was  invited  out  to  tea.  “My  dear,’  said 
the  good  woman  of  the  house  to  her  little  daughter, 
“I  want  you  to  be  very  particular,  and  to  make  no 
remark  about  Mr.  Jenkins’s  nose.”  Gathered  about 
the  table,  every  thing  was  going  well;  the  child 
peeped  about,  looked  rather  puzzled,  and  at  last 
startled  the  table:  “Ma,  why  did  you  tell  me  to  say 
nothing  about  Mr.  Jenkins’s  nose  ? he  hasn’t  got  any." 


A lady  made  reference  the  other  day  to  Mr.  Bryant’s 
translation  of  Homer  in  the  presence  of  an  old  lady, 
who  suddenly  remarked,  with  a look  of  wonder, 
“ Why*.  I didn’t  know^sth’s  ever  but  one  besides 
EnorhjHiMMtd."!  t W®  ftik  of  his  name  no  w ; but 
’taiu’t  Homer,  any  way." 
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A GOOD  WORD  FOR  OLD  MAIDS. 

The  spitefulness  of  an  old  maid  has  become 
quite  a proverb,  because  her  own  disappoint- 
ment makes  her  envious  of  the  success  of  others, 
and  she  is  as  quick  in  detecting  flaws  as  she  is 
open-mouthed  in  proclaiming  them.  The  do- 
mestic and  daily  life  of  her  neighbors  supplies 
her  with  food  for  gossip,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
speciality  of  an  old  maid.  It  has  been  humor- 
ously affirmed  that  the  Kilkenny  cats  are  a fit- 
ting type  of  all  spinsters  of  a certain  age,  and 
that  a contest  between  them  affords  as  much 
sport  as  the  greatest  lover  of  mischief  can  desire. 

Admitting  the  justice,  in  some  instances,  of 
the  complaint  that  is  made  against  old  maids, 
and  not  denying  that  some  among  them  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  mauvaise  langue , we  maintain 
that  they  have  not  the  monopoly  of  it,  but  that 
married  women  have  before  now  acquired  a rep- 
utation for  nnequaled  skill  in  backbiting  and 
spitefulness  against  their  fellows.  We  maintain 
also  that,  while  admitting  the  evil  tendency  of 
every  thing  that  contracts  the  affections,  some  of 
the  pleasantest,  most  agreeable  persons  we  have 
known,  we  have  found  in  the  condemned  ranks 
of  old  maids.  We  said  that  it  required  some 
strong  counteracting  influences  to  neutralize  the 
. consequences  of  a life  disappointed  of  what  may 
be  said  to  be  its  legitimate  aims ; but  when  these 
influences  are  in  full  and  unfettered  operation, 
the  result  is  that  they  produce  refinement  and 
an  elevation  of  character  which  is  rarely  found 
, elsewhere.  The  discipline  of  life  tries  us  all, 
whatever  our  condition  may  be.  They  who  fret 
and  strive  and  fight  against  their  trials  expend 
their  strength  uselessly ; but  they  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  accept  and  make  the  best  of  them, 
find  a grace  and  a strength  which  more  than 
compensate  for  whatever  suffering  and  weari- 
ness accompany  the  search  after  the  sweetness 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  even  the  bitterest 
cup.  The  old  maid  who  has  accepted  her  lot 
without  repining,  who  cultivates  her  intellect 
and  stores  her  mind,  who  enlarges  her  charity 
by  making  the  trials  of  others  in  some  measure 
her  own,  who  sees  that  there  lies  before  her  a 
large  sphere  of  usefulness  which  she  can  pursue 
undistracted. by  domestic  and  family  cares,  is  a 
source  of  blessing  to  herself  and  others.  Her 
presence  is  always  hailed  because  of  its  healing 
influence.  She  can  allay  dissensions,  knowing 
how  to  speak  the '“soft  answer  that  turneth 
• away  wrath.  ” As  in  the  still  moonlight  the  out- 
er world  loses  whatever  it  may  have  of  harshness, 
and  all  things  are  mellowed  beneath  its  rays, 
so  in  the  presence  of  one  who  has  learned  les- 
sons of  patience,  resignation,  and  unselfishness, 
the  world’s  irregularities  are  toned  down  and 
softened,  and  the  tumult  even  pf  undisciplined 
hearts  is  stilled. 


THE  HEROINE  OF  THE  FAST 
NOVEL. 

The  alliance  between  luxury  and  lust  is  pro- 
verbial ; and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  enthusi- 
astic admirers  of  sofas  jrovered  with  black  vel- 
vet, of  rooms  papered  with  pale  azure  hangings, 
silver-starred,  of  little  sequestered  beds  adorned 
with  mirrors  and  overhung  by  silver-winged  an- 
gels, were  not  keenly  alive  to  those  feminine 
charms  which  are  not  expressed  by  the  word 
* * spiritual.  ” Accordingly,  we  find  our  fast  novel- 
ists deeply  enamored  of  the  female  form,  and  pre- 
senting it  to  us  as  seductively  as  the  nature  of  their 
art  will  admit  of;  and,  considering  that  perhaps 
the  majority  of  our  fast  novelists  are  themselves 
of  the  fair  sex,  they  likewise  copiously  indulge  in 
frnnk  admiration  for  manly  proportions.  Some- 
times we  are  presented  to  a stately  woman — a 
splendid  animal,  the  brilliancy  of  whose  pale 
bright  hair,  and  the  perfect  smoothness  of  whose 
great  satin  throat,  are  heightened  by  the  richness 
of  her  creaseless  black  velvet,  but  who — cold, 
white,  voluptuous — chills  by  the  passionless  stu- 
por of  her  soul  the  passions  her  splendid  phy- 
sique provokes;  and  this  agreeable  description 
affords  the  narrator  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  remark,  that  she  is  not  sure  whether  impas- 
sioned ugliness— supposing  the  ugliness  to  be 
moderate,  and  the  passion  immoderate — has  not 
more  attraction  for  men  than  iced  beauty.  Some- 
times we  are  admitted  to  the  private  chamber 
of  a young  lady  who  lies  prone  on  her  bed,  the 
tangled  riches  of  whose  swart  hair  wander  over 
her  tossed  pillow,  and  whose  bare  feet  gleaming- 
ly  emerge  from  her  dressing-gown,  while  a young 
gentleman  leans  over  her  in  passionate  admira- 
tion. Even  a statue  is  described  as  though  it 
were  flesh ; and  a lad  of  eighteen  is  represented 
as  telling  of  the  subtle  emotion  which  the  con- 
templation of  a copy  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene 
excited  in  him — how  he  caressed  the  crossed 
aims,  gazed  on  her  undulating  bosom  and  her 
pear-shaped  breast,  and  pictured  her  to  himself 
with  her  perfect  limbs  raised  by  the  moving  veil 
of  cool  waters.  Sometimes,  ‘ ‘ the  fairest  of  God’s 
works,  a beautiful  woman,”  steps  out  from  her 
dressing-room  on  to  her  balcony  afront  the  sea, 
with  a goodly  nnmber  of  spectators  below  and 
on  a line  w ith  her.  The  wind  lifts  the  warm- 
colored  auburn  hair  that  floats  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  flutters  the  lace  sleeves  that  hang  loose- 
ly about  her  round  white  arms.  Perceiving  that 
a gentleman  in  a neighboring  balcony  is  admir- 
ing her,  with  a voluptuous  grace,  of  manner  she 
flings  back  the  lace  sleeves  still  farther,  and 
sends  a great  float  of  warm  hair  down  to  her 
waist.  All  her  movements  are  declared  to  say, 
in  plain  language,  “Do  you  not  see  that  I am 
lovely  ? In  the  soft  shadows  of  my  satin  petti- 
coat a tiny  foot  is  tipped  over  its  fellow,  disclos- 
ing the  most  delicate  of  ankles.  Does  not  the 
roundness  of  my  arms  and  the  wealth  of  my  hair 
attract  you  irresistibly  ?”  When  such  bewitch- 
ing creatures  ride,  there  is  always  a wind  that 
Wows  their  habit  closer  to  their-  figures.  When 
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a man  enters  the  room,  their  first  thought  is, 
“There’s  a perfect  figure,  lithe,  and  well-knit.” 
They  always  carefully  select  their  seats,  for  they 
are  good  judges  of  effect,  and  know  how  alluring 
they  seem  when  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  their 
bust  and  arms  are  (for  such  is  almost  invariably 
the  notion  of  grammar  entertained  by  our  volup- 
tuaries) brought  into  relief  by  dark  crimson  set- 
tees, and  when  the  half-averted  head  shows  the 
exquisite  contour  of  the  throat.  They  are  of 
opinion  that  five-foot-ten  in  a man  is,  “for  all 
practical  purposes,”  better  than  six-foot;  and 
their  comments  on  a successful  sister  are,  that 
“ she  has  a thundering  good  figure,  and  knows 
how  to  use  her  eyes.” 


JAPANESE  CULTURE. 

The  Japanese  are  a cultivated  people,  with 
letters  and  literature  partly  of  Chinese  origin, 
but  modified,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  Japanese 
use.  They  have  also  a distinct  national  history ; 
and  their  literature,  though  not  rich  in  philo- 
sophical disquisitions,  abounds  in  legends,  in  fa- 
bles, in  satirical  descriptions.  The  Japanese 
have  also  highly  developed  artistic  tastes ; and 
painting,  drawing,  and  sculpture  are  followed  as 
distinct  professions.  The  J apanese  drawing  does 
not  always  satisfy  European  exigencies  with  re- 
gard to  perspective ; but  the  coloring  is  brilliant ; 
and  in  Japanese  sketches,  whether  of  plants  or 
animals,  people  or  landscape,  there  is  a breadth, 
life,  and  truth  which  many  European  artists  of 
much  higher  pretensions  might  envy.  In  fact, 
the  best  notions  that  we  can  obtain  of  Japanese 
life  and  its  surroundings  are  to  be  derived  from 
.the  numerous  sketches  by  Japanese  artists  which 
exist,  and  which  represent  the  people  pursuing 
their  daily  occupations.  The  Japanese  have 
what  the  Chinese  seen!  to  be  deficient  in,  q 
strong  sense  of  humor;  and  this  they  exhibit  in 
a very  striking  manner  in  their  sketches,  in 
which  human  beings  are  represented  by  typical 
animals.  Thus,  sketches  may  be  seen  in  which 
an  old  priest  is  represented  as  a wolf,  a group  of 
Buddhist  nuns  as  weasels,  and  a company  of  rats 
acting  as  rice  merchants. 

The  artistic  tastes  of  the  people  and  their  love 
of  nature  are  both  illustrated  by  their  passion  for 
flowers,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  they  are  cul- 
tivated. Nq  feast  is  considered  perfect  without 
flowers,  and  flower-shows  meet  with  as  much  ap- 
probation in  Japan  as  in  this  country.  The  Jap- 
anese gardeners  exhibit  great  skill  in  the  arts  of 
raising  new  varieties  of  flowers,  of  grafting  plants, 
bo  that  different  flowers  and  leaves  grow  in  what 
appear  to  be  branches  of  the  same  plant ; and 
they  are,  above  all,  learned  in  the  manufacture 
of  dwarfed  plants,  which  are  in  great  request  as 
house  ornaments.  The  Japanese  delight  in  gar- 
dens, and  they  lay  out  small  pieces  of  ground 
with  wonderful  skill,  contriving  to  “give  ample 
space  to  narrow  bounds”  with  much  ingenuity. 
The  vast  enceinte  ofYeddo  incloses  much  garden 
ground,  and  the  people  make  at  least  three  definite 
excursions  to  the  suburbs  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  how  the  seasons 
progress.  These  excursions  are  often  made  as 
picnics,  in  which  merry  family  groups  take  part. 
The  Japanese  have  also  a great  fondness  for 
aquaria;  every  house  possesses  one,  and  an 
aquarium,  with  small  fish  in  it,  is  a very  common 
object  to  be  seen  in  houses. 


MONKEY  HUMORS. 

What  a wealth  ot  humor  is  comprised  in  the 
phrase,  * ‘ A wilderness  of  monkeys ! ” W hat  end- 
less fun,  what  fresh  comedy,  what  brilliant  farce, 
what  infinity  of  by-play  and  private  jesting,  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  most  popular  comedians, 
is  being  forever  enacted  in  those  leafy  theatres 
where  they  hold  their  untiring  revels ! How  lit- 
tle are  they  dependent  on  the  stimulus  of  a sym- 
pathetic audience,  how  free  from  the  vulgarity 
of  playing  at  the  gallery,  how  careless  about 
splitting  the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  how  care- 
ful always  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  and 
to  man ! Hamlet  could  have  given  them  no  ad- 
vice that  would  have  been  of  service.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  have  been  spoiled  by  being 
“sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale«cast  of  thought” — a 
metaphysical  monkey,  mooning  over  his  barren 
philosophy,  would  sit  in  dismal  discord  with  the 
surrounding  fun.  Even  in  captivity  the  merry 
race  cultivate  the  drama.  One  holiday  last  sum- 
mer we  witnessed,  in  the  monkey-house  in  the 
Regent’s  Park,  a piece,  the  serious  cast  of  which 
was,  on  Shakspearenn  principles,  relieved  by 
passages  of  lighter  matter.  Perched  on  their 
poles,  engaged  in  mutual  friendly  investigation, 
or  swinging  airily  on  ropes,  the  community  was 
unusually  quiet,  while  a female  monkey,  not  the 
least  of  whose  attractions  was  a roseate  flush 
which  spread  itself  over  part  of  her  else  russet- 
gray  person,  was  engaged  in  deep  flirtation  with 
a cavalier  whose  nether-monkey  was  of  a tender 
green,  shading  into  gold.  The  impassioned 
Romeo,  chattering  voluble  protestations,  follow- 
ed the  coy  but  loquacious  Juliet,  while  that  las- 
civa  paella  pelted  him  in  retiring  with  orange- 
peel,  nut-shells,  and  straws,  till  they  arrived  be- 
neath a branch  along  which  lay  extended  an- 
other monkey,  who  watched  the  pair  attentively. 
He  may  have  been  a rival,  like  the  County  Paris, 
or  a dissatisfied  relative,  like  Tybalt,  or  possibly 
he  may  have  resented  as  an  injury  and  a slight 
any  preference  of  other  attractions  to  his  own ; 
for  he  presented  to  the  curious  eye  some  embel- 
lishments of  brilliant  azure.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
without  the  slightest  warning,  he  dropped  like 
a plummet  on  the  enamored  pair,  and,  seizing 
Romeo,  bit  him  in  his  gorgeous  hinder  parts. 
The  injured  swain,  turning  with  an  appalling 
grin,  grappled  his  assailant.  Juliet  fled,  shriek- 
ing, and  her  outcries,  mingling  with  the  noise  of 
eombat,  conveyed  the  tidings  of  the  strife  to  ail 


the  cage,  and  “spread  the  truth  from  pole  to 
pole.”  Thereupon  all  the  other  monkeys,  leav- 
ing their  own  private  concerns,  vaulted  from 
rope  and  perch  toward  the  scene  of  action,  where, 
with  shrill  clamor,  they  precipitated  themselves 
on  the  combatants,  and  joined  in  a general  fray ; 
while  an  elderly  and  morose  baboon,  delayed  by 
age  and  infirmity,  arrived  rather  later,  and, 
armed  with  a stick,  belabored  all  indiscriminate- 
ly who  came  within  his  reach.  Shortly  after,  we 
beheld,  in  a neighboring  cage,  a monkey,  of  dark 
attenuated  figure,  clinging  with  hands  and  feet, 
like  a gigantic  hairy  spider,  to  the  wire  roof,  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  meditation,  while  his  tail 
hung  perpendicularly  down  to  the  length  of 
about  a yard.  This  appendage  offered  irresisti- 
ble attractions  to  a friend  upon  a neighboring 
rope,  who,  after  long  earnestly  surveying  it  as  he 
swung,  reached  it  in  one  wild  leap,  and,  grasp- 
ing it  with  both  hands,  proceeded  to  use  it  as 
the  vehicle  of  an  animated  gymnastic  perform- 
ance. The  sage  above,  nowise  discomposed, 
slowly  turned  his  head,  and,  after  a patronizing 
glance  at  the  pendent  acrobat,  resumed  the 
thread  of  his  meditations.  Possibly  this  was  in- 
tended as  a practical  illustration  of  the  feat 
known  to  logicians  as  “jumping  at  a conclu- 
sion.” 


BEAUTY  UNDER  A CLOUD 

May  be  relieved  from  any  blemish  caused  by  or- 
dinary eruptions,  such  as  pimples,  cold  sores, 
scurf,  or  what  is  called  muddiness  of  the  com- 
plexion, by  a course  of  Stafford’s  Iron  and 
Sdlphur  Powders.  They  act  upon  these  dis- 
figurements and  discolorations  in  the  venous 
blood — their  operation  being  exactly  reverse  of 
the  suppressive  washes  and  lotions,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  dangerous.  Instead  of  driving 
the  impurities  back  into  the  system,  to  reappear 
in  other  parts  of  the  body  and  in  more  virulent 
forms,  the  Powders  cause  them  to  be  exhaled 
through  the  pores. 

Sold  by  druggists.  1 Package,  12  Pow- 
ders, $1 ; 3 Packages,  $2  50.  Mailed  free. 
Money  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall  & Ruckel,  218 
Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


INTERESTING  TO  LADIES. 

“For  more  than  twelve  years  a Grover  & 
Baker  Sewing  Machine  has  been  in  constant 
use  in  my  family,  and  it  has  given  complete 
satisfaction.  My  wife  considers  it  invaluable  in 
the  family,  as  by  it  all  kinds  of  work  can  be 
done,  the  finest  fabrics  as  well  as  the  coarsest, 
with  equal  facility.  After  long  experience  of 
its  excellences,  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  our 
friends  as  an  almost  indispensable  article,  that 
in  a few  years  will  more  than  pay  its  cost.” — 
— Joseph  Castle,  P.  E.^  Central  Philadelphia 
District  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 


Glittering  Teeth. — Not  only  does  Sozodont  im- 
part the  whiteness  of  the  purest  porcelain  to  the  teeth, 
but  its  polish,  too.  They  glisten,  after  being  brushed 
with  it,  like  the  inner  surface  of  an  ocean  shell,  and 
the  effect  of  this  peerless  dentifrice  is  to  render  the 
enamel  as  hard  anaindestructible  as  adamant.— [Com  J 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RUPTURE 

Cured  by  Dr.  Sherman’s  Patent  Appliance  or  Rup- 
ture Curative,  without  the  injury  experienced  from  the 
use  of  trusses.  Pamphlets  illustrating  bad  cases  of 
Rupture,  before  and  after  cure,  with  other  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  the  ruptured,  mailed  on  receipt  of 
ten  cents.  Address 

Dr.  J.  A.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED— Minnesota 
as  it  is,  in  1870,  with  Maps,  $1  75.  The  two  Great 
Books  of  Nature  and  Revelation ; or,  The  Cosmos  and 
the  Logos  ; by  Geonje  Field ; $2  50.  The  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Human  Races,  by  J.  P.  Jeffries,  $4.  Talks 
to  my  Patients,  with  hints  on  getting  well  and  keep- 
ing well,  by  Mrs.  Gleason,  $1  50.  Mayhew’s  Universi- 
ty Book-keeping,  $2  50.  American  Drawing-Book,  by 
Chapman,  new  edition,  $6.  Three  Years  in  a Mad- 
Honse  in  Penn.,  and  the  History  of  Old  Bedlam,  Lon- 
don, $2.  The  Scientific  Basis  of  Education  Demon- 
strated, with  *n  Analysis  of  the  Temperaments  and 
of  Phrenological  Facts,  by  John  Hecker,  $3.  All  works 
on  Short-Hand  or  Phonography,  Mechanism,  includ- 
ing all  books  of  H.  Cary  Baird ; works  on  Physiolo- 
gy,  Hygiene,  Anatomy,  &c.,  supplied  by 

S.  R.  WELLS,  at  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


After  thirty  years'1  trial,  the  “Pain  Killer"  may 
justly.  be  styled  the  great  medicine  of  the  world,  for 
there  is  no  region  of  the  globe  into  which  it  has  not 
found  its  way,  and  none  where  it  has  not  been  largely 
used  and  highly  prized.  Moreover,  there  is  no  came 
to  which  it  has  not  proved  itself  to  be  well  adapted 
for  the  cure  of  a considerable  variety  of  diseases ; it 
is  a speedy  and  safe  remedy  for  burns,  scalds,  cuts, 
bruises,  wounds,  and  various  other  injuries,  as  well  as 
for  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  bowel  complaints  gener- 
ally. It  is  admirably  suited  for  every  race  of  men  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  [ June  4, 1870. 


REMOVAL. 

S.  W.  CEERY  & CO.  will  remove  to  southeast 
corner  of  34th  Street  and  Broadway,  1st  of  May. 
Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Teas, 
Wines,  Cigars,  and 

choice:  family  ckoceries, 

Formerly  I.  & W.  Geery,  No.  719  Broadway, 

Established  in  1804.  New  York. 

The  seleetion  of  Choice  Teas  and  Old  Wines  has 
been  the  special  business  of  this  house  for  years. 

Constantly  on  hand,  a full  assortment  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  the  Grocery  Trade.  Catalogues  sent 
by  mail.  Orders  will  be  called  for  (in  the  city)  every 
morningj  if  desired. 

Goods  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadwav,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  month- 
ly until  paid. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  41ST  VOLUME. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  JUNE,  1870. 

Contents : 

JOTTINGS  AND  JOURNEYINGS  IN  SPAIN. 

Illustrations.  — Arcadie  en  Espagne.  — The 
Railway  Carriage.— On  the  Promenade,  Madrid.— 
A Flirtation  in  a way-side  Posada. — A Mother  in- 
voking a Blessing  on  her  Child.  — Starting  of  the 
Coach  from  the  Posada.— Fountain  of  Cybele  on 
the  Prado.— A Street  Peddler— The  Cripples— 
Spanish  Beggars— Fountains  of  the  Prado. — The 
Royal  Armory— The  Pantheon  in  the  Escorial. 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  A THUNDER-SHOWER. 

Illustrations.— The  Electric  Spark.— Hygrom- 
eter of  Saussnre.— Hygrometer  of  Monnier— The 
Monk.  — Strati.— Cirri— Strati  and  Cirri  among 
the  Mountains Cumuli— The  Nimbus— Devel- 

opment of  Electricity  through  the  Condensation 
or  Steam. — Armstrong’s  Machine— Effects  of  the 
Discharge.  — Electric  Ramifications.  — Lightning 
Btriking  a Tree— The  Coast  Guard.— Disruption 
of  Glass— The  Natural  Lightning-Rod— Fulgu- 
rite. — Lightning  attracted  by  Streams  upon  the 
Ground. 

TWO  MOODS. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.— VII.  Tub  Campaign  of 
Moll  witz. 

Illustrations.  — Frederick  on  the  Field  of 
Baumgarten— The  Assault  on  Glogau— Map  illus- 
trating the  Mollwitz  Campaign— The  Night  before 
Mollwitz— Plan  of  Battle  of  Mollwitz.— Flight  of 
Frederick.— Frederick  at  the  Mill. 

VANITY  OF  VANITIES. 

THE  ROB  ROY  ON  THE  JORDAN. 

Illustrations. — At  Home  on  the  Rob  Roy.— . 
A Lark  on  Lake  Meuzaleh— Flamingoes  taking 
Wing— A Night  on  Lake  Menzaleh— Slave  Chil- 
dren at  Cairo.— The  Rob  Roy  on  Lebanon-*-Source 
of  the  Abana.— Gorge  of  the  Abana— The  Ateibeh 
Marsh— Stone  Door  in  Bashan.— Hooleh  Architec- 
ture—The  Rob  Roy  a Prize— Raft  on  Lake  Hoo- 
leh—A Storm  on  Gennesareth. 

THE  HOT  CURRENT  OF  THE  ATLANTIC. -A 
New  Theorv  of  its  Fountain  an«  Flood. 

Illustrations. — A Submarine  Volcanic  Erup- 
tion.—Phosphorescent  Sea— The  Drift  of  the  Gulf 
Stream— Basin  of  the  North  Atlantic.— Vertical 
Section  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

TRANSMUTATION. 

THE  RUNNING  TURF  IN  AMERICA. 

WAMPUNSUNG  GAP. 

WINE  IN  AMERICA  AND  AMERICAN  WINE. 

FAREWELL  TO  MAY. 

A STORY  OF  SIX  WEEKS. 

BORDER  REMINISCENCES.  By  General  R.  B. 
Marct. 

ANTEROS.  By  the  Author  of  “ Guv  Livingstone,” 
etc. 

THE  GAMING-TABLE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER, 


The  June  Number  commences  the  Forty-first  Vol- 
ume of  Harper’s  Magazine.  The  Magazine  contains 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  matter, 
and  is  more  profusely  illustrated,  than  any  other 
monthly  periodical  in  America  or  England.  The 
unparalleled  success  of  the  Magazine  is  due  to  the 
popular  character  and  variety  of  its  contents ; to 
the  enterprise  of  the  Publishers  in  securing  for  its 
pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary  contributions  of 
English  and  American  authors;  to  its  richly-illus- 
trated articles  of  Travel  and  Exploration  ; to  its  care- 
fully-prepared papers  on  Scientific  and  Historic  sub- 
jects, and  upon  the  Mechanical  Improvements  of  the 
age ; and  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its  several  Ed- 
itorial Departments.  For  the  Editor's  Scientific  Rec- 
ord, the  co-operation  of  members  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  at  Washington  has  been  secured. 


SOUPS  AND  BEEF  TEA  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Strengtheifing  Nourishment ! Economy  in  House- 
keeping ! 1 LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF 
MEAT,  the  same  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at 
Paris,  Havre,  and  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  other  Gov- 
ernments. None  genuine  without  the  signatures  of 
Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr.  Max  Von  Pet- 
tenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILHAU’S  SONS,  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broad- 
way, New  York?  For  sale  every  where. 


Curtain  Store  at  447  Broadway, 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Magazine,  One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

Weekly,  One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

Bazar,  One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any  two  for  $7  Go. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


June  4,  1870.] 
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Genuine  Irish  Poplins. 

INGLIS  & TINCKLER, 

Irish  Poplin  Manufacturers, 

7 & 8 Eustace  Street,  Dublin, 

Respectfully  intimate  that  they  have  opened  an  estab- 
lishment at  16T  Regent  Street,  London,  for  the  sale 
of  their  superior  Irish  Poplins ; the  stock  is  large  and 
well  assorted,  comprising  all  the  different'  makes  in 
Irish  Poplin,  while  the  prices  are  the  same  as  those 
charged  in  Dublin.  At  the  desire  of  numerous  cus- 
tomers, a well-selected  stock  of  real  Balbriggan  Hosi- 
ery is  also  kept,  so  that  visitors  to  England,  can  now 
purchase  both  these  articles  in  London  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  getting  them  genuine  and  at  Dublin  prices. 

Please  Note  Address: 

167  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

PACE'S  IMPROUED,  OR  THE  COMMON  SENSE 

FRUIT  PRESERVER! 


Preserving  by  Steam,  Fruits,  HH,  — | 

arrangement  regarded  by  scientific  judges  as  tho  most 
complete  for  that  purpose  ever  ottered  to  the  public.  Its 
construction  is  perfectly  simple  and  easy  to  manage. 
Six  or  more  jars  can  in  as  many  minutes  be  preserved, 
with  one-fourth  the  labor  and' fuel  usually  required  by 
any  other  process.  Tho  fruits  retainall  their  Solidity, 
Flavor  & Beauty,  requiring  no  sugar,  unless  pre- 
ferred- As  a practical  fruft-packcr,  the  inventor  speaks 
advisedly.  Whenperfectjars  are  used  (those  represented 
in  tho  cut,  with  .tin son’ n Union  and  Standard,  are  re- 
garded by  him  asamong  the  best) , and  onr  directions  fol- 
lowed, success  is  guaranteed ! Priceof  Preservers* 
Singlepipe,$3  ; two  pipes,  $4;  fourji’ — 

Liberal  arrangements  made  with  .. 
canvassers.  For  particulars,  address 

WILLIAMS  & CHASE,  35  Park  Place,  N.  T.  City. 

THE  NOVELTY  JOB 
PRINTIN ti-PHESS  is 

the  best  and  cheapest  press 
ever  made  with  which  to  DO 
VOIR  OWN  PRINT- 
ING, and  is  second  to  none 
forthense  of  General  JoI> 
Printers.  Incomparably 
f the  best  present  that  could 
be  made  to  a boy  or  girl. 
. . „ . Price  of  Presses,  $15, 

$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testi- 
monials and  specimens  of  type  and  printing,  to 
HENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  351  Federal 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  C.  C.  THURSTON,  16  Col- 
lege Place,  New  York;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  & LUD- 
WIG, 917  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; A.  C.  KEL- 
LOGG, 68  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III.  “The 
press  gives  entire  satisfaction. ’’ — T.  A.  Walker,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  “Equal  to  any  other  press  in  its  ability  to 
do  good  work.” — American  Union,  Macon,  Ga.  “ Has 
supplied  that  long-felt  want— a simple,  strong,  well- 
finished,  and  low-priced  press.”— John  Cussons,  Glen 
Allen,  Va.  “It  does  all  that  it  is  promised  to  do.” — 
Enterprise,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 


HARTSHORN’S 


Shade  Rollers. 

NO  CORDS  OR  BALANCES  USED. 

FOR  WINDOWS,  AWNINGS,  CARRIAGES,  ETC. 

For  sale  by  all  upholsterers.  The  trade  are  invited 
to  send  for  models  and  price-lists.  Orders  filled  only 
through  the  trade. 

STEWART  HARTSHORN, 

Manufacturer,  62  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


LIVELY  READING. —Marvels  of  Memory;  Help 
Yourself;  London  Beggars ; Is  it  Safe  for  Women 
to  Appear  Alone  in  Public  ? Mv  Brother  Sain  and  his 
Boys ; The  Mother  of  100,000  Children ; My  Neighbors ; 
Personal  Hygiene;  To  Dahomey  and'  Back;  Which 
Way  does  the  Wind  Blow  ? The  Randall  Testimonial ; 
Journalism  of  the  Future  — in  PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL  AND  PACKARD’S  MONTHLY  for  June. 
Only  30  cents.  Newsmen  have  it. 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


Fishing  in  American  Waters. 

Opening  of  the  Season  for  Angling  and  Fish-Farm- 
ing. To  the  angler  or  the  flsh-culturist  Scott’s  book 
on  “ Fishing  in  American  Waters  ” will  prove  a real 
vade  mecum  in  every  thing  about  angling  and  breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent  throughout  the  United  States,  postpaid,  for 
$3  B0.  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


BOOSEY’S  FIFTY-CENT  piano- 
forte TUTOR.  — The  best  and  cheapest  mod- 
ern tutor.  Forty-four  pages,  full  music  size.  Price 
Fifty  Cents.  Simple  to  learn  from,  easy  to  teach  by. 
Tutors  for  singing,  men’s  and  ladies’  voices,  flute,  clar- 
ionet, cornet,  violin,  concertina,  cabinet  organ,  &c., 
each  Fifty  Cents.  Each  method  complete,  and  written 
by  the  most  eminent  professors,  including  Balfe,  Hat- 
ton, Pratten,  &c.  A new  catalogue,  free,  of  the  cheap- 
est and  largest  collection  of  modern  music  in  the 
world.  BOOSEY  & CO.,  No.  4 Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
Removed  from  644  Broadway. 


PRINTING. 

This  Company  will  do  all  work  at  these  prices: — 
Composition,  58c.  per  1000  ems ; Press- Work,  70c.  per 
1000.  Best  Rag  Paper,  $4  a Ream.  25-page  Law  Cases, 
printed,  bound,  and  delivered,  for  $20.  We  are  re- 
ceiving orders  from  all  quarters.  Parties  in  any  city 
of  the  Union,  having  large  jobs  ofprinting  (Pamphlets, 
Almanacs,  Circulars,  Cards,  &c.),  are  requested  to  send 
their  orders,  or  apply  for  estimates,  to  us. 

COMPETITION  PRINTING  CO., 

21  Park  Row,  New  York. 


&6(V 


TVT  ODEL  HOUSES !— Are  you  going  to  build  7 
lV-L  Descriptive  circulars  of  Plans,  Views,  &c.,  sent 
free.  Address  Geo.  J.  Colby,  Architect, W aterbury,  Vt. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 
Metal  ” (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendations. Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  iu  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies'  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— A.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— A.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  Popular  Tonic  of  the  Age, 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  a medicine  without  merit 
could  command  and  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
world.  Advertising  induces  the  public  to  try  many 
things,  but  in  this  shrewd  and  thoughtful  age  words 
will  not  suffice  without  proofs,  and  it  is  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  private  judgment  men  determine  the  rel- 
ative value  of  the  various  articles  recommended  to 
their  notice  through  the  columns  of  newspapers. 

HOSTETTER’S 

STOMACH  BITTERS 

has  now  been  subjected  to  this  searching  ordeal  for 
more  than  eighteen  years,  and  the  result  is  that  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  remedies’ to  which  it 
belongs.  It  has  distanced  and  lived  down  innumer- 
able competitors,  and  is  to-day  the  Standard  Vegeta- 
ble Tonic  of  the  western  world.  The  happy  effects 
which  have  followed  its  use  iu  cases  of  dyspepsia,  bil- 
iousness, nervous  affections,  intermittent  fevers,  and 
general  debility,  and  as  a constitutional  invigorant, 
have  entitled  it  to  universal  confidence.  Nothing 
can  ever  shake  its  reputation,  for  it  is  based  on  the 
individual  experiences  of  tens  of  thousands  of  wit- 
nesses, embracing  prominent  and  well-known  citizens 
of  every  profession,  occupation,  and  class.  There  is 
not  a city,  town,  or  settlement  in  the  United  States 
where  it  is  not  a medicinal  staple.  No  druggist  or 
general  dealer  would  consider  his  stock  complete  with- 
out it,  and  the  returns  of  the  internal  revenue  depart- 
ment show  that  its  sales  exceed  those  of  any  other 
proprietary  restorative  manufactured  on  this  side  of 
the  A tlantic.  The  beneficial  results  derived  during  a 
long  series  of  years  from  the  use  of  HOSTETTER’S 
BITTERS  have  convinced  the  whole  community  that 
the  only  true  way  to  restore  to  health  a broken-down 
debilitated  system,  or  to  put  the  body  on  its  defense 
when  exposed  to  unwholesome  Influences,  is  to  invig- 
orate, regulate,  and  purify  it  at  one  and  the  same  time. 


Taking  the- Oath. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price-List,  to  j0HN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Ave.,  Nqw  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS, 

Such  as  Dividers,  Pens,  Bow  Pens,  Protractors,  and 
Scales,  at  very  reduced  prices.  Also,  Transits,  Com- 
passes, Microscopes,  Spy-Glasses,  Steel  Tape  Meas- 
ures, &c. 

A priced  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  Ten  cents. 

w.  y.  McAllister, 

728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


A 


GREAT  CHANCE  FOR  AGENTS  ! 

$75  to  $200  a month.  We  want  to  employ  a good 
agent  in  every  County  in  the  U.  S.,  on  commis- 
sion or  salary,  to  introduce  our  World-Renowned 
Patent  White-Wire  Clothes  Lines;  will  last  100 
years.  If  you  want  profitable  and  pleasant  em- 
ployment, address  Hudson  River  Wire  Co.,  75 
William  St.,  A.  Y.,  or  1C  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


riHRISTfAN  UNITY  AND  CHRISTIAN  COUR- 
TESY.  — The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
America,  described  in  the  June  No.  PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL.  It  is  rich  and  racy.  Only  30  cts!,  or 
$3  a year.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.Y. 

ORIENTAL  MOTH  POWDER 

Preserves  Carpets  and  all  woolen  goods  from  moths 
or  other  insects.  Can  also  be  used  as  a sachet  per- 
fume. Sample  package  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  50 
cts.  C.  B.  WOODWORTH  & SON,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MITOIIELI/S  COMBINATION  KEIt- 
ItI  ©SENE  COOKING  STOVE.— Only  One 
Cent  to  cook  your  breakfast.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular.  State  and  countv  rights  for  sale. 

R.  B.  MITCHELL,  Chicago,  111. 


¥T\TFr  AD  -HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
V lil  till III  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghnm,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


CTRL  YOUR  HAIR! 

A BOTTLE  of  MAGNETIC  CURLIQUE  sent  FREE. 

It  curls  straight  hair  in  beautiful  curls  on  the  first 
application.  Address,  with  Stamp, 

Prof.  NORTH,  Parkman,  Ohio. 


AA  fn  C)  per  Month  guaranteed.  Sure  pay. 
o>luU  IU  ©CGU  Wages  paid  weeklv  to  Agents 
every  where,  selling  our  Patent  Silver-Mould  White-  Wire 
Clothes  Lines.  Business  permanent.  For  full  partic- 
ulars, address  Girard  Wire  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W.1 


' free.  WESTERN  WORLD,  New  York. 


The  New  Books  of  the  Spring, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

ZW  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HORTENSE,  Daughter  of  Jose- 
phine, Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Rev- 
olution," “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  &c. 
With  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  20.  Uniform 
with  Abbotts'  Illustrated  Histories. 

THE  VICAR  OF  BULLHAMPTON.  A Novel.  By 
Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of  “The  Bertrams,” 
“Castle  Richmond,’’  “Framley  Parsonage," 
iey  Farm,"  “ Small  House  at  Allii  * ” 

Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  $1 25 ; 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY;  or,, 
the  Relation  between  Spontaneous  and  Reflective 
Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  By  B.  F.  Cooker,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  75. 

MISS  VAN  KORTLAND.  A Novel.  By  the  Author 
of  “My  Daughter  Elinor.”  8vo,  Paper,  $1  00. 

YONGE’S  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON.  An  En- 
glish-Greek  Lexicon.  By  C.  D.  Yonge.  With  many 
New  Articles,  an  Appendix  of  Proper  Names,  and 
Pillon’s  Greek  Synonyms.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
Essay  on  the  Order  of  Words  in  Attic-Greek  Prose, 
by  Charles  Short,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  N.  Y.  Edited  by  Henry  Drisler," 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  iu  Columbia  College,  Ed- 
itor of  “ Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek-English  Lexicon,” 
&c.  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $7  00. 


THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  Hksp.kiei..  Translated  aud  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S. A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  00.  _ 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  Rev.  JOHN  SCUDDER,  M.D., 
Thirty-six  Years  Missionary  in  India.  By  Rev.  J. 
B.  Waterbury,  D.D.  With  Portrait  ofDr.  Scudder. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75.  _ 

BAFFLED;  or,  Michael  Brand’s  Wrong.  A Novel. 
By  Julia  Goddard,  Author  of  “Joyce  Dormer’s 
Story,"  “ The  Search  for  the  Gral,”  &c.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  Paper,  76  cents.  _ 

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  An  Old  Boy. 
New  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ar- 
thur Hughes  and  Sidney  Prior  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
60  cents.  _ 


BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of  the 
Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
lGmo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

DEBENHAM’S  VOW.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “Barbara’s  History,”  “Half  a 
Million  of  Money,"  “Miss  Carew,”  &C.,  &c.  Illus- 
trated. Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  W.  D raver,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pr< 


A BRAVE  LADY.  By  the  Author  of  “ John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper, 
$100;  Cloth,  $100.  _ 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL, 
and  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE.  By  Rev. 
John  M’Clintook,  D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D. 
With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  about  Six  Volumes,  Royal  Svo,  of  about 
One  Thousand  Pages  each.  Vols.  L,  II.,  and  III., 
comprising  the  Letters  A to  G,  are  now  ready.  The 
remaining  Volumes  are  in  progress.  Price,  per  Vol- 
ume, Cloth,  $5  00 ; Sheep,  $6  00 ; Half  Morocco, 
$8  00.  _ 

SKETCHES  OF  CREATION : a Popular  View  of 
some  of  the  Grand  Conclusions  of  the  Sciences  in 
reference  to  the  History  of  Matter  and  of  Life.  To- 
gether with  a Statement  of  the  Intimations  of  Sci- 
ence respecting  the  Primordial  Condition  aud  the 
Ultimate  Destiny  of  the  Earth  and  the  Solar  System. 
By  Alexander  Winouf.ll,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, Zoology,  and  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON ; or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Orton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  aud 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition,  containing  several  Poems  not  hitherto 
included  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  writings, 
and  with  the  Idyls  of  the  King  arranged  in  the  or- 
der indicated  by  the  Author.  35 th  Thousand.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1 00. 

MISS  MITFORD’S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “ Our  Vil- 
lage, &c."  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  HGr  Friends. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated 
Contemporaries.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L’Es- 
tbange.  2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE  WORLD:  a Book  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  Adventure.  By  James  Green- 
wood, Author  of  “ The  Adventures  of  Reuben  Dav- 
idger,”  “The  True  History  of  a Little  Ragamuffin,” 
“The  Seven  Curses  of  London,1’  &c.  With  147  I1-* I 
lustrations.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 


THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


The  young  lady  Who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
per’s Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life. — iV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id aud  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, aud  is  recognized  as  the  best  aud  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  ptfb- 
lished  in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  aud  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  the  readers 
of  the  Bazar  with  cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful 
single  Costumes  which  we  give  from  time  to  time  out- 
side onr  Supplement,  and  which  are  prepared  by  the 
best  Parisian  dressmakers,  in  conjunction  with  good 
artists,  with  a view  to  making  fashions  truly  artistic. 
These  patterns,  so  carefully  adjusted  that  they  can  be 
used  by  the  most  inexperienced,  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  the  receipt  of  Twenty-five  Cents  for  the 
entire  costume.  Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual 
discount. 

Iu  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram ,”  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,"  “The  Dodge  Club, 
&c.,  profasely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest-  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  iu  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Emwpe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Liternry  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper's  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— N.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 
but  iu  the  English  laugunge.— The  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  June  Number  begins  the  For^lrst  Vol.  of  Har- 
per’s Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
that  of  any  other  monthly  periodical  inEnrope  or  Amer- 
ica—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  ana  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics ; and  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harder’s  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 Off 

Harpf.r’b  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  aud  hack  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazah  commence 


with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  

Terms  foe  Advertising  in  Harper's  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Manazine.- Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper' 8 Weekly.  —Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Addresi-'iiiwHEi  UtmirhERS,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


°(tr/nend 
JjC  TFivre 
ween  u*j\ ' 


POOLEV’S 


Geyser  Spring. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y. 


PRANG’S  CHROMOS 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspitr  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


ROMAN 

SASHES,  SCARFS,  AND  TIES, 

GENUINE  GOODS , 


UNION  ADAMS  & CO. 


637  BROADWAY. 


i K A A A Now  in  Use ! Geo-  A-  Prince 

/IK  I II  l|  I & Co.'s  ORGANS  and 
/I  I I fill  I I7IELODEONS  will  be 
It/  a V V/  V delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
' United  States  reached  by  Ex- 

press (where  they  have  no  Agent),  free  of  charge, 
on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


NEPTUNE  AWARDS  THE  CUP  TO 


1 1131  OH  Y OF  THE  2 2d  REGIMENT. 


WOOD  BROTHERS 


686  BROADWAY,  uear  Great  Jones  St, 
SUCCESSORS  TO  E.  V.  HAUGHWOUT  & CO., 
are  closing  out 

$200,000  of  the  Stock  of  the  late 

Firm, 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES, 

and  are  opening 

120  Packages  of  NEW  AND  ELEGANT  FRENCH 
CHINA  DINNER,  TEA,  AND  DESSERT  SETS, 
CLOCKS,  BRONZES,  VASES,  AND  MANTEL  SETS, 
IMPORTED  CHANDELIERS  AND  GAS  FIX- 
TURES, FINE  GLASS,  SILVER-PLATED  WARE, 
AND  CUTLERY. 

Superior  to  and  Cheaper  than  any 
goods  In  the  market. 


have  removed  their  entire  stock  of  due 


Pasha  Ali’s 

Arabian  Coffee 

IN  FLAVOR  IS  RICH,  FULL,  AND  AROMATIC. 

Always  Delicious!  Always  Uniform! 
Unrivaled  in  Qualitv.  Reasonable  in  Price. 

FOR  SALE  EVERY  WHERE. 

THE  GREAT  ARABIAN  COFFEE  CO., 
289  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 


Pleasure  Carriages, 


embracing  every  variety  for  City,  Park,  and  Road  driving,  to  the  Armory  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment, 

14th  Street,  between  6th  and  7th  Avs. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  Carriages  are  fresh  stock,  exclusively  of  their  own  manufacture, 
of  the  newest  designs  aud  most  perfect  dnish,  made  for  the  present  season  to  stock  their  new  warerooms, 
No.  740  Broadway,  bnt,  owiug  to  the  late  accident  that  necessitates  the  rebuilding  of  their  warehouse,  have 
been  removed  to  the  above  Armory,  on  14th  Street,  and  are  to  be 

Sold  at  Cost  of  Production . 

Elegant  Close  Coaches $1000  I Clarences - - $1400  to  $1650 

Landaus $1500  to  1650  J Wagons 350  to  400 

These  O^riages  have  no  superior  in  Elegance,  Durability,  or  Finish. 

Prices  fixed,  and  every  Carriage  offered  for  sale  is  equal  in  quality  to  those  built  to  order. 
GUARANTEES  MADE  GOOD  IN  EVERY  CITY  OF  THE  UNION. 


OH  2 and  3 are  5,  aud  8 are  13,  and  4 are  IT,  and  6 
are  23,  and  9 are  32,  and  7 are  39— put  down  9 

0 9 and  carry  3 ; 3 and  7 are  10,  aud  9 are  19,  and 
cc  4 are  23,  and  3 are  20,  and  5 are  31,  and  8 are 
v,°  39,  and  2 are  41.  Set  this  down,  and  yon  have 
34  the  total,  419.  Now  over  it  again,  to  prove  it. 
, n This  is  the  mental  operation  by  the  old  wav. 

48  With  the  WEBB  ADDING  MACHINE,  seven 
Q O turns  of  the  little  wheel  gives  the  same  result, 
Jr  in  half  the  time,  without  mental  effort  or  the 
possibility  of  mistake.  This  is  guaranteed. 
Prices,  $8  and  $10. 

1 Q Address  E.  P.  DUTTON  A C O., 

y 713  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  European  Tourists. 


The  standard  reputation  attained  by  this  nn rival* 
edand  infallible  Yeast  Powder  during  twelve  years 
past,  is  due  to  its  perfect  purity,  healthfulncss  and 
economy.  Put  up  in  tins,  actual  weight,  as  re- 
presented, and  will  keep  for  years. 

The  quantity  required  for  tiFe  is  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  less  than  other  Baking  Powders. 

Sold  by  Grocers  throughout  the  United  States. 

DOOLEY  & BROTHER, 
Manufacturers  and  Proprietors, 

69  New  Street,  New  York 


HARPER'S  HAND  - BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece, 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden. 
Spain,  aud  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  W.  Pem- 
broxk  Fetbipge.  Large  12mo,  HalfLeathcr,  Pocket- 
Book  Form,  $7  60. 


HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a New  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetbidge.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$1  50. 


WOODWARD’S 

NATIONAL  ARCHITECT. 


Pony  Carriages,  New  Designs,  for  $150, 


1000  Drawings.  $12.  Postpaid, 

, Geo.  E.  Woodward,  Publisher, 
191  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  priced  Catalogue  of  all 
new  books  on  Architecture. 


MICROSCOPES  for  Scientific  and  Popular  In- 
vestigations. Illustrated  Price-List  forwarded 
to  any  address. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS,  Stereopticons,  Dissolv- 
ing-View Apparatus,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  &c. 
Illustrated  Chtaloyue  forwarded  to  any  address. 

T.  II.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


How  to  Look  Young— Sixteen. 

Don’t  paint  or  use  vile  Hair  Restorers,  bnt  sim- 
ply apply  HAGAN’S  MAGNOLIA  BALM  upon  your 
face,  neck,  and  hands,  and  use  LYON’S  KATHAIRON 
upon  your  hair.  The  Balm  makes  your  complexion 
pearly,  soft,  and  natural,  and  you  can’t  tell  what  did  it 
It  removes  freckles,  tan,  sallowness,  ring-marks,  moth 
patches,  &c.,  and  in  place  of  a red,  rustic  face,  you 
have  the  marble  purity  of  an  exquisite  belle.  It  gives 
to  middle  age  the  bloom  of  perpetual  youth.  Add 
these  effects  to  a splendid  head  ofhair,  produced  by 
the  Kathairon,  and  a lady  has  done  her  best  in  the 
way  of  adornment.  Brothers  will  have  no  spinster 
sisters  when  these  articles  are  around. 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 

NOISELESS,  LINK-MOTION,  LOCK-STITCH 


7F  H ari>kr  & Brothers'  will  send  either  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postanc  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


\ GENTS  and  CANVASSERS,  address  the 
xi.  Acme  Linen  Marker  Co.,  33  Barclay  St.,  New 
York,  for  circulars,  samples,  aud  full  particulars  of 
an  eutirely  new  aud  ingenious  little  instrument  for 
marking  clothing,  cards,  &c.,  far  superior  to  any 
thing  ever  yet  invented  for  the  same  purpose. 


Challenges  the  world  in  perfection  of  work,  strength 
and  beauty  of  stitch,  durability  of  construction,  aud 
rapidity  of  motion. 

Call  and  examine ; and,  for  agencies  and  circulars, 
apply  at  623  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


American  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS’ 


The  Saratoga  Geyser  (or  Spouting)  Spring,  as  shown 
by  the  Analysis,  is  a powerful  cathartic,  and  contains 
a larger  amount  of  valuable  medicinal  properties  than 
anv  other  Spring  at  Saratoga. 

The  proprietors  invite  a comparison  with  any  other 
mineral  fountain  at  Saratoga  or  elsewhere. 

Address  GEYSER  SPRING,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


Wekki.y  Bui.i/thn.— “Fotir  Seasons,”  after  Jas.  M. 
Hart  ; “Flowers  of  Hope;”  “Flowers  of  Memory.” 
For  sale  in  all  Art  Stores  throughout  the  world. 


^^wTI5^Vheaper  & nETTER 

' v)  THAN  SOAP. 

Depot,  211  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Agents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Frkf.. 
Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Advertisements  (Gnu’s  Index  to),  for  Next  of  Kin, 
Chancery  Heirs.  Legatees,  and  cases  of  Unclaimed 
Monev,  since  1000.  Price  60  cents. 

JOHN  HOOPER  & CO.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


A Patent  propelling  Swing,  all  complete,  for  $3  00. 
A child  can  swing  itself  without  assistance.  The  safest, 
cheapest,  and  best  swing  in  the  market.  Parties  de- 
siring the  right  to  manufacture  can  obtain  all  partic- 
ulars and  illustrated  circular  by  >.  tielosing  stamp.  Ad- 
dress A.  H.  SEAVER,  P.  O.  Box  6182,  N.  Y.  City. 


Invalid,  whose  lack-lustre  eyes,  sallow 
cheeks,  and  enfeebled  frame  betray  a lamentable  con- 
dition of  the  digestive,  secretive,  and  discharging  or- 
gans, lose  not  an  hour  in  resorting  to  Tarrant’s  Ski.t- 
zkr  At>F,RiKNT,  which  will  inevitably  restore  their  nat- 
ural functions  and  reinvieornte  the  entire  system. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Gold-Composite  Watches  (a  perfect  fac-simlle  of  18-carat  gold!.  Perpetual  retention  of  resemblance  to 
high-priced  English-cased  watches;  in  hunting  cases  of  elegant  finish;  fine  fnll-jeweled  movements;  accu- 
rate time-keepers.  Warranted  in  every  respect.  Price  $9.  Our  beautiful  enameled  hunting-cased  Lady’s 
Watch,  price  $12.  A new  importation  of  the  celebrated  low-priced  Silveride  Watches,  in  hunting  cases,  at 
$5  and  $6.  Watches  sent  C.  0.  D.  Send  for  onr  enlarged  descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Persons  de- 
siring to  save  Express  charges  can  have  their  watches  forwarded  safely  my  mail  by  remitting  40  cents  addi- 
tional (to  prepay  postage).  LOCKWOOD,  ROGERS,  & CO.,  Importers  and  Manufacturers, 

197  Broadway,  New  York. 


DWARD  SEARS’ 

ENGRAVING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

48  BEEKMAN  STREET,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


WM.  E.  .HOOPER  & SOI 

Send  for  Priciiiy  1 1 BaUInn 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  11,  1870. 


- SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
.$4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  accordin'?  to  Act  of  Com 


in  the  Year  1870,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


sic,  that  has  become  widely  useful  and  popular. 
He  has  been  a bold  and  earnest  friend  of  the 
“reunion,”  and  contributed  to  its  success.  He 
is  also  possessed  of  views,  original  and  much 
prized,  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Church.  It  is  not  strange  then  that  he 
was  suggested  by  many  for  the  post  of  Moderator 
upon  the  convening  of  the  great  United  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  recently  met  in 
Philadelphia.  In  a speech  of  singular  eloquence, 
theRev.  Dr.  Adams,  of  New  York,  nominated  him 
to  this  honorable  position.  He  was  elected,  with- 
out any  opposition,  by  a unanimous  vote.  As  our 
readers  will  see,  from  the  excellent  portraiture  of 
I)r.  Backus,  which  we  furnish  in  our  present 
number,  he  is  a man  of  noble  and  genial  pres- 
ence. His  manners  are  easy  and  winning,  his 
parliamentary  experience  is  full,  and  his  deci- 
sions are  prompt  and  impartial.  In  his  replies  to 
the  various  delegates  from  other  churches  his 
allusions  are  happy,  and  calculated  to  promote 
friendly  and  fraternal  confidence.  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  control  and  direct  the  debates  of  nn  As- 
sembly of  nearly  six  hundred  members,  but  Dr. 
Backus  seems  to  perform  it  without  embarrass- 
ment or  difficulty,  and  proves  himself  equal  to 
every  occasion.  We  also  give  on  this  page  a 
view  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  the  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly  were  held. 


THE  REV.  J.  TRL’IIRILL  BACKUS,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  J.  Trumbui.i,.  Backus,  D.D.,  is  the 
son  of  E.  F.  Backus,  who  was  a well-known  and 
highly  respected  successful  merchant  of  Albany, 
in  this  State.  He  was  born  in  that  city  in  1809. 
He  was  carefully  prepared  for  college  in  the  Al- 
bany Academy,  and  entered  Columbia  College, 
in  this  city,  in  1 823.  His  assiduity  in  his  studies, 
and  the  activity  and  vigor  of  his  faculties,  gave 
promise  of  his  future  success  in  his  professional 
life.  He  was  graduated,  with  honor,  in  1827, 
with  the  Senior  Class  of  that  year,  among  whom 
he  was  a general  favorite.  He  immediately  en- 
tered upon  a thorough  course  of  theological  study, 
which  he  diligently  pursued  for  three  years  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  under  the  direction  of  the 
venerated  professors  Archibald  Alexander 
and  Samuel  Miller.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
regular  course  of  study,  he  also  availed  himself 
of  other  opportunities,  and  spent  two  additional 
years  at  sister  seminaries. 

Dr.  Backus  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1 830  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  Dr.  Phillips,  Dr. 
Krebs,  and  others  now  departed,  being  then 
among  its  members,  with  Dr.  Spring,  who  still 
survives. 

The  young  licentiate  was  invited,  in  1832,  to 
preach  before  the  congregation  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  at  Schenectady.  In  response  to  a 
call  soon  after  urged  upon  him,  he  was  ordained 
and  installed  its  pastor  in  December,  1832.  He 
has  never  served  any  other  church  as  pastor, 
having  held  that  office  in  it  now  nearly  thirty- 
eight  years. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Backus  in  the  whole  re- 
gion of  which  his  church  is  the  natural  centre 
has  gradually  but  steadily  increased.  The  pres- 
ident and  professors  of  Union  College  have  found 
him  a constant  helper  In  their  important  work. 
This  college  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
S.T.D.  many  years  since. 

Dr.  Backus  has  given  faithful  labor  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  been 
a commissioner  to  six  different  Assemblies.  He 
has  frequently  served  upon  important  commit- 
tees. He  was  one  of  that  committee  which  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  churches  the  “Hymnal,” 
a valuable  collection  of  sacred  hymns  with  mu- 


SOCIAL  SLAVERY. 

Certain  arbitrary  social  arrangements  are 
just  as  necessary,  and  for  much  the  same  rea- 
sons, as  a currency.  It  is  only  a savage  who 
hns  no  established  standard  of  value,  and  who, 
with  amiable  frankness,  hits  every  man  over  the 
head  as  soon  as  he  takes  a dislike  to  him.  The 
petty  ceremonies  of  life  are  the  small  change 
which  enables  business  to  be  carried  on  without 
striking  a new  bargain  at  every  step ; though  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  of  them  become 
exceedingly  vexatious  and  eminently  absurd. 
Nobody  ever  attended  a funeral  without  inward- 
ly reviling  the  hideous  apparatus  of  undertak- 
ers, with  all  their  preposterous  mummery,  which 
grates  so  harshly  upon  our  feelings  during  the 
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most  solemn  events  of  our  lives.  Why  can’t  we 
be  natural  and  simple  even  when  we  are  taking 
our  last  leave  of  our  dearest  friends,  and  why 
must  we  be  worried  with  all  the  buffoonery  of 
plumes  and  hearses  ? That  some  conventional 
arrangement  is  essential  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  the  very  danger  which  we  most  rea^bnably 
desire  to  avoid  is  precisely  that  of  being  natural 
and  simple.  We  wish  to  have  some  mode  of 
testifying  respect,  without  explaining  to  the  world 
at  large  whether  the  deceased  was  as  the  apple 
of  our  eye,  or  was  an  old  ruffian  who  had  at  last 
taken  the  step  which  public  opinion  had  unani- 
mously demanded  for  years.  There  is  a decency 
in  such  matters  which  it  is  needless  to  defend. 
The  public  is  only  too  anxious  as  it  is  to  pry  into 
feelings  with  which  they  have  no  concern ; and 
it  is  as  well  to  have  a uniform  in  which  the  true 
mourner  and  the  indifferent  observer  may  equal- 
ly pass  muster.  We  must  submit  to  do  many 
tilings  not  very  excellent  in  themselves  simply 
because  our  neighbors  do  them,  on  penalty  of 
advertising  our  private  fancies  and  crochets  to 
mankind  at  large.  People  who  talk  about  the 
decline  of  individuality  are  fond  of  declaring 
that  eccentricity  should  be  encouraged,  because  it 
implies  indifference  to  the  tyranny  of  the  majori- 
ty. It  may  be  so ; but  eccentric  people  often  seem 
to  be  only  slaves  to  public  opinion  who  have  hit 
upon  a more  cunning  way  of  fla  ttering  their  mas- 
ter, and  appealing  to  the  world  at  large  for  won- 
der, if  not  for  praise.  The  value  of  doing  as  the 
world  does  is  that  it  enables  you  to  think  as 
pleases  yourself.  You  are  like  a person  who 
wears  a domino  at  a masquerade  instead  of  ap- 
pearing in  a fancy  costume,  and  practically  you 
have  most  liberty  when  you  do  not  dash  your  pe- 
culiarities in  people's  faces. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  June  11,  1870. 

tir  A very  interesting  account  of  Baker’s  Tbavei-s 
in  Abyssinia,  superbly  Illustrated  from  his  own  sketches , 
was  commenced  in  Harper's  Weekly  for  May  28. 
This  will  be  followed , when  completed,  by  similar  nar- 
ratives of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  other  countries, 
loth  savage  and  civilized , illustrating,  with  pen  and 
pencil,  whatever  is  interesting,  curious,  and  noteworthy 
in  their  scenery,  and  the  manners,  customs,  and  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants.  The  Publishers  believe  that 
this  novel  and  instructive  department  will  be  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  and  popular  attractions  ever  laid  be- 
fore their  readers. 

Ear  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  Cut 
Paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Single  Costumes  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  Harper’s  Bazar,  at  the  low 
rate  of  Twenty-five  Cents  for  the  entire  Costume.  The 
Patterns  of  the  Street  Suit  in  Harper’s  Bazar  No.  22, 
and  of  the  Visiting  Suit  in  Aro.  24,  are  now  ready,  and 
will  be  sent  by  the  Publishers,  prepaid,  by  mail,  on  re- 
ceipt of  Twenty-five  Cents  each.  News-dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount  In  ordering,  please  specify  the 
Pattern  wanted. 


THE  PARTIES. 

THE  late  election  in  New  York  has  been  the 
occasion  of  a great  deal  of  political  discus- 
sion. The  Democratic  papers  have  hailed  the 
result  as  an  indication  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  of  the  swift  return  of 
the  Democrats  to  power ; while  the  Republican 
papers  have  explained  the  defeat  by  defective 
leadership,  the  want  of  decided  issues,  and  the 
discord  and  fruitlessness  of  the  Republican  ac- 
tion in  Congress.  In  suggesting  remedies  for 
the  situation,  however,  there  has  been  too  much 
stress  laid  upon  a change  of  leaders  and  of  prom- 
inent officers  of  the  government.  Party  lead- 
ers are  not  changed  at  will.  They  are  not 
elected.  They  are  displaced  only  by  leaders 
of  superior  sagacity,  and  that  can  be  determ- 
ined only  by  experiment.  When  there  are 
cleverer  men  for  party  purposes  in  this  State 
than  Mr.  Tweed  and  Mr.  Sweeny,  those  states- 
men, who  are  now  the  unquestioned  Democrat- 
ic managers,  wrill  be  superseded.  But  they  will 
lead  until  the  cleverer  men  are  discovered. 

So  with  the  Republican  party.  Certain  per- 
sons will  lead  it  until  abler  men  for  that  pur- 
pose present  themselves.  If  the  present  lead- 
ers are  incapable  the  party  will  sutler.  Such 
leaders  may  ruin  the  party,  but  they  can  not  be 
arbitrarily  displaced  ; for  the  person  who  should 
be  able  to  persuade  the  party  that  their  policy 
should  be  exchanged  for  another,  would,  by 
that  fact,  establish  his  claims  to  the  leadership. 
As  for  the  gentlemen  in  office,  they  can  neither 
make  nor  save  a party.  Undoubtedly,  in  our 
system  a shrewd  distribution  of  offices  is  very 
serviceable  for  party  discipline ; but  that  it  can 
not  save  a party  was  shown  in  1860  by  the  to- 
tal overthrow  of  the  Slavery  Democracy,  which 
for  a generation  had  garrisoned  every  office, 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  with  the  spies 
and  pimps  of  Slavery.  To  change  the  office- 
holders, therefore,  might  in  many  instances  be 
of  great  service,  but  it  would  not  of  itself  renew 
the  vigor  of  a party. 

The  political  situation  in  the  country  is  very 
intelligible.  The  President  was  elected  by  the 
Republican  party  upon  the  general  issue  of  se- 
curing upon  Republican  principles  the  results 
of  the  war.  While  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Reconstruction  acts  and  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  President,  who  was  not  a politician, 
and  who  sought  for  office,  as  far  as  practicable, 
those  whom  he  personally  knew,  and  not  those 
who  had  the  strongest  party  recommendation, 
has  by  that  course  relaxed  the  party  discipline 
and  unity.  Meanwhile  Congress,  in  a long 
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session,  during  which  the  adoption  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  and  the  practical  restora- 
tion of  the  States  have  formally  disposed  of  the 
chief  issues  of  the  campaign,  has  not  replaced 
those  issues  by  others.  There  has  been  nothing 
done  in  regard  to  taxation,  to  a general  finan- 
cial system,  to  a civil  sendee  reform.  There 
has  been  a long  and  fruitless  debate  upon 
the  Funding  hill  and  the  Tariff.  Upon  every 
great  question  the  Republican  party  has  seemed 
to  be  divided.  There  is,  at  least,  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  no  positive  party  policy  in  regard  to 
immediate  and  pressing  issues.  Unluckily,  also, 
the  West  Indian  views  of  the  Administration 
are  mistaken.  Its  wishes  are  not  and  can  not 
be  supported  by  the  better  portion  of  the  party, 
while  a favorable  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
question,  which  would  be  a glory  to  any  admin- 
istration, has  not  yet  been  made.  The  great 
body  of  the  party,  therefore,  is  listless  or  half 
discontented ; and  that  is  a perilous  frame  of 
mind  for  any  party. 

We  say  that  the  action  of  Congress  has  form- 
ally disposed  of  the  old  issues ; but,  as  we  stated 
last  week,  they  are  not  really  settled,  because 
the  opposition  does  not  acquiesce.  And  this 
consciousness  that  the  settlement  is  only  form- 
al, that  the  Democratic  party,  if  successful, 
might  reopen  any  of  the  great  questions  of  re- 
construction, inspires  a profound  distrust  of 
that  party.  Yet  a party  oan  not  be  rallied 
upon  issues  formally  settled.  It  can  not  biv- 
ouac, it  must  march. 

But  is  the  Republican  party,  therefore,  de- 
moralized and  moribund  ? Is.it  going  to  pieces, 
and  is  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party  as 
sure  as  its  organs  declare,  and  as  some  of  its 
members  honestly  believe?  Far  from  it.  The 
distrust  of  the  Democratic  party  by  this  coun- 
try is  too  well  founded  to  be  easily  removed 
during  this  generation.  The  people  hold  it  to 
be  the  party  of  slavery,  of  rebellion,  of  repudi- 
ation, of  ignorance,  and  of  corruption.  It  is 
essentially  an  anti-American  party.  Moreover, 
if  the  Republican  party  offers  the  country  no 
defined  policy  upon  immediate  issues,  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  is  equally  silent.  It  has,  how- 
ever, the  advantage  of  being  in  the  opposition. 
It  has  no  responsibility,  and  its  silence,  there- 
fore, is  not  so  hurtful  to  it  as  that  of  the  other 
side.  But  besides  its  fatal  reputation,  and  the 
popular  disgust  with  it — besides  its  want  of  a 
declared  policy  upon  any  subject  as  a substi- 
tute for  the  Republican  action — the  Democrat- 
ic party  has  no  conspicuous  leaders,  no  men 
whose  names  are  charms  to  conjure  with. 

We  have  already  mentioned  its  most  skillful 
chiefs.  They  are  not  Mr.  Belmont,  the  chair- 
man of  its  National  Committee,  nor  Mr.  Til- 
den,  the  chairman  of  its  New  York  State  Com- 
mittee, but  two  men  who  are  extremely  distaste- 
ful to  Mr.  Belmont  and  Mr.  Tilden — that  is 
to  say,  Mr.  Tweed  and  Mr.  Sweeny.  The 
party  paper  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  an 
amusing  merry-andrew,  with  as  much  influence 
upon  the  party  policy  and  counsels  as  a Grimal- 
di upon  the  public  affairs  of  Europe.  It  made 
a Fenian  raid,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  win- 
ter, upon  the  masters  of  its  party  in  this  State, 
and  they  as  incontinently  bundled  it  into  their 
baggage-wagon  as  Marshal  Foster  dumped  the 
valorous  Gfeneral  O’Neil  into  a hackney-coach. 
It  is  now  the  lackey  and  laughing  laureate  of 
the  Ring. 

Looking  further  for  leaders,  the  poverty  of 
the  Democratic  party  is  dismally  conspicuous. 
By  common  consent  its  “ coming  man”  is  not  a 
gentleman  of  any  personal  power,  magnetism, 
or  influence  whatever.  He  is  without  marked 
capacity,  and  totally  destitute  of  national  rep- 
utation. If,  indeed,  national  reputation  were 
sought,  would  the  party  look  into  Congress 
and  select  Mr.  Saulsbury  or  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
M’Vickars  or  Mr.  M‘Creery,  Mr.  Tiidrman 
or  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Voorhees  or  Mr.  Wood, 
Mr.  Mungen  or  Mr.  Cox  ? No  man  hitherto 
conspicuous  as  a Democrat  would  suit  the  ex- 
igency, and  Mr.  Hoffman  is  the  coming  man 
of  his  party,  because  he  is  the  least  known.  He 
is  emphatically  an  accident.  He  is  the  “ crea- 
tion” and  the  instrument  cf  the  chiefs,  Tweed 
and  Sweeny.  They  made  him  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  his  great  official  act  is  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Erie  bill — one  of  the  most  monstrous 
assaults,  in  all  the  history  of  corrupt  legislation, 
upon  the  rights  of  property -holders.  They 
hope  to  make  him  President;  and  the  little 
joker  of  a journal  that  now  finds  “ debility  and 
inanity”  in  General  Grant  will  discover  great- 
ness and  grasp  in  Governor  Hoffman. 

Of  the  Democratic  party,  with  its  history 
and  management  and  probabilities,  we  say  that 
there  is,  of  course,  in  an  intelligent  and  patri- 
otic people,  a profound  distrust.  Without  any 
question,  the  American  people  would  prefer  the 
Republican  ascendency.  But,  as  is  constantly 
and  truly  said,  a party  can  not  always  succeed 
upon  its  past  successes.  If  it  shows  itself  hesi- 
tating and  doubtful,  if  it  fails  to  see  and  seize 
every  occasion  as  it  arises,  it  will  he  over- 
thrown. Mere  distrust  of  the  Democratic  par- 
ty will  not  avail  against  its  fine  professions  in  a 
platform,  if  the  Republicans  are  chilled  and 
disheartened.  The  Administration,  by  which 
we  mean  the  Executive  and  Congress,  must 
take  the  initiative  of  positive  action.  The 
ablest  statesmen  in  this  country  are  in  the  Re- 
publican ranks,  and  they  must  comprehend 


their  responsibility.  There  must  be  a simple 
and  decided  financial  policy,  and  not  a mere 
drift  of  words.  The  Alabama  controversy  must 
he  bravely  grasped  and  settled.  The  West  In- 
dian policy  must  be  abandoned.  The  reform 
of  the  civil  service  must  be  actively  pressed. 
Taxation  must  be  lightened ; and  the  whole 
revenue  system  simplified. 

If  gentlemen  in  Congress  understood  how 
carefully  their  conduct  is  scanned,  how  earn- 
estly and  impatiently  the  best  men  of  the  dom- 
inant party  in  this  country  await  some  clear 
and  precise  course  of  action — if  they  felt  as  we 
all  feel  who  are  in  immediate  and  daily  contact 
with  the  current  of  public  opinion,  that  the 
power  of  the  Republican  party  is  permanent  if 
its  confidence  is  restored,  and  that  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence  depends  upon  a prompt  and 
vigorous  and  sagacious  treatment  of  the  actual 
issues  of  to-day — those  gentlemen  would  take 
care  that  the  last  weeks  of  the  session  should 
atone  for  the  first;  and  that  when  Congress 
adjourns  it  should  have  adopted  measures  that 
would  be  beneficially  felt  in  every  household 
and  every  interest,  and  that  would  be  hailed  by 
the  common-sense  of  the  people  as  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  party  which  it  loVes  and  trusts. 


THE  FENIAN  FOLLY. 

There  was  something  so  trans<.„*idently  ab- 
surd in  the  late  Fenian  raid  upon  Canada  that 
the  indignation  which  it  naturally  excites  is 
almost  smothered  in  pitiless  ridicule.  And 
next  to  the  farce  itself  was  the  comedy  of  the 
attempt  at  grave  treatment  of  it  in  some  of  the 
newspapers  as  a “ movement”  against  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  There  were  even  solemn  discus- 
sions of  the  chances  and  probabilities  of  this 
“invasion”  by  an  “army”  which  did  not  even 
seem  to  be  a fonnidable  mob,  and  whose  leader, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  “the  war,”  was  carried  off 
to  jail,  by  a constable,  in  a coach.  It  is  cer- 
tainly shameful  that  a crude  project,  by  which 
some  men  who  were  possibly  honest  and  inno- 
cent, but  incomprehensibly  foolish,  lost  their 
lives,  and  which  daily,  under  the  finest  profes- 
sions, takes  the  money  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands who  can  not  spare  it,  should  be  treated 
with  respect  by  the  press  of  this  country.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  press  toward  honest  Irishmen 
to  spare  no  pains  in  exposing  the  mixture  of 
stupendous  folly  and  knavery  which  is  called 
Fenianism.  And  when  the  leaders  send  a mob 
against  the  innocent  and  peaceful  homes  of  the 
frontier,  whoever  does  not  tell  the  truth  about 
it  becomes  a partner  in  the  guilt. 

A more  ludicrous  travesty  of  a national  move- 
ment than  what  is  called  Fenianism  can  not  be 
conceived.  Certain  ringleaders  persuade  poor 
men  and  women  to  give  their  hard-earned 
money,  to  squander  their  time,  and  risk  their 
lives  for  “the  liberation  of  Ireland!”  Public 
meetings  are  held,  and  conspicuous  politicians 
flatter  the  movement,  because  they  hope  to  pro- 
pitiate the  voters.  There  never  were  people 
who  so  sadly  needed  to  hear  the  truth  about 
themselves  as  the  Irish  in  this  country;  and 
there  certainly  were  never  any  who  heard  so 
little.  What  Irishman,  of  whatever  education 
or  position  in  this  country,  ever  plainly  told  his 
countrymen  the  truth  about  this  Fenian  folly  ? 
The  best  friend  of  the  Irish  citizens  is  President 
Grant,  who  promptly  warned  all  marauders  and 
breakers  of  the  law  of  the  risks  they  assumed. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  not  a 
military  force  at  hand  to  prevent  the  crossing 
of  the  line  by  the  mob,  and  which  would  have 
saved  the  lives  of  those  who  were  shot.  But  it 
is  not  practicable  to  cover  every  point  of  such  a 
frontier  as  ours ; and  vigorous  measures  at  the 
earliest  moment  of  action  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected. Among  those  vigorous  measures  are  the 
prompt  arrest  of  the  expeditions.  The  Fenian 
detachments  leaving  various  towns  for  the  ren- 
dezvous are  unlawful  expeditions  or  enterprises 
against  other  countries  with  which  we  are  at 
peace,  and  the  members  should  he  arrested 
wherever  found.  They  are  as  amenable  to  the 
laws  when  they  leave  New  York  as  when  they 
march  from  St.  Albans  or  Malone. 

The  Canadians  are  no  more  responsible  for 
the  misgovernment  of  Ireland  than  the  people 
of  Vermont ; and  it  is  intolerable  that  those 
who  have  not  the  pluck  to  go  to  Ireland,  nor  to 
fight  England,  should  harass  peaceable  people  in 
another  country,  and  “humble  the  proud  Saxon” 
by  proxy.  One  of  the  telegrams  from  Malone 
mentioned  that  “the  invaders”  occupied  the 
cars  without  paying,  and  the  conductor  “pock- 
eted the  swindle  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  the 
safety  of  his  other  passengers.  ” The  same  day 
“an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
Fenian  cause”  was  held  in  Troy,  and  a com- 
pany was  recruited.  “As  the  recruits  were 
leaving  the  hall,  three  were  arrested  for  burg- 
lary at  the  suburban  residence  of  Mr.  Gary.” 
Three  years  ago,  when  the  last  “war”  was 
made  against  Canada,  the  luckless  inhabitants 
of  towns  in  Maine,  upon  which  the  recruits  were 
quartered,  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a 
mob,  locked  up  their  spoons,  and  sent  their 
wives  and  daughters  out  of  town.  What  secur- 
ity has  any  home,  upon  either  side  of  the  line, 
from  the  forays  of  such  a crowd  as  the  Fenian 
leaders  are  able  to  collect,  under  the  pretense 
that  the  Irish  republic  can  be  established  by 
robbing  Canadian  hen-roosts  ? 


But  it  is  no  jest  for  those,  either  upon  the 
American  or  Canadian  side,  who  undertake  to 
defend  themselves  against  such  incursions.  It 
is  not  Englishmen  nor  Canadians — it  is  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  homes  that  suffer  most  from 
these  riotous  and  murderous  outrages  upon  the 
frontier ; and  if  the  press  seconds  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  resolution  that  our  laws  shall  be  re- 
spected, and  our  innocent  neighbors  left  un- 
disturbed, the  Fenian  fire  will  soon  expire  for 
lack  of  fuel. 


THE  FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK. 

On  the  24th  of  May  gold  sold  as  low  as  13$, 
the  opinion  prevailing  that  a Funding  bill,  sat- 
isfactory to  Mr.  Boutwell,  stood  in  improved 
favor  with  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  that  a larger  amount  of  gold  would  be  sold 
by  the  Treasury  in  June  than  had  been  in  May. 
Owing,  however,  to  a firmer  demand  for  ex- 
change, which  rose  nearly  to  the  gold-shipping 
point,  and  to  the  Fenian  movement,  gold  ad- 
vanced to  115.  On  the  27th  of  May  the  rates 
which  prevailed  here  for  gold  and  exchange,  to- 
gether with  the  momentary  state  of  the  market 
at  New  York  and  London  for  our  public  debt, 
permitted  the  sale  of  our  bonds  in  London,  and 
the  drawing  of  cable  exchange  founded  upon 
it.  This  was  instantly  done.  Whereupon 
gold  again  receded,  although  the  opinion  gains 
strength  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  shipment 
of  coin  to  London.  One  of  our  banking-houses, 
connected  closely  with  California,  and  having 
branches  at  the  principal  money  centres  of  Eu- 
rope, exported  gold  bars  by  the  steamer  of  the 
28th,  and  previously,  which  bars,  with  Mexican 
dollars,  constitute  the  forerunners  of  coin  ship- 
ments. Both  can  be  sent  with  better  advant- 
age than  even  new  double  eagles,  which  latter 
are  more  profitable  than  old  coins. 

The  precise  point  at  which  gold  can  he 
shipped  with  advantage  varies  slightly  with 
circumstances.  During  last  season  a house 
which  sent  several  millions  when  exchange  was 
101  (or  $4  90  gold  per  pound  sterling)  made 
one  penny  per  pound  sterling  as  the  profit.  The 
shipment,  which  consisted  of  new  double  eagles, 
went  directly  to  the  Bank  of  England,  which, 
upon  recoinage  into  sovereigns,  passed  the 
amount  to  the  credit  of  the  shipper.  If  sixty- 
day  bills  are  worth  here  say  9j-g,  double  eagles, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  money-market 
in  London,  may  be  shipped  without  a loss.  The 
present  rate  for  such  bills  is  9}  to  9£,  and  of 
sight  bills  10£  to  lOf.  The  percentage,  as  all 
hut  the  unexperienced  are  aware,  is  calculated 
upon  f 4 44  as  the  assumed  value  of  the  pound 
sterling.  By  an  act  of  1799,  Congress,  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  established  this  value,  following, 
perhaps,  an  English  precedent,  which  for  like 
purposes  fixed  the  value  of  our  dollar  at  4s.  6tl. 
By  a later  act,  passed  in  1842,  Congress  de- 
clared that  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  shall 
be  estimated  in  payments  by  or  to  the  Treas- 
ury, and  in  valuing  goods  at  the  custom-house, 
invoiced  in  English  money,  at  $4  84,  which  is 
very  nearly  up  to  its  actual  value,  measuring 
the  quantity  of  pure  gold  contained  in  the  En- 
glish sovereign  with  the  like  quantity  contained 
in  our  gold  coins.  But  the  old  basis  of  $4  44.4 
has  not  been  departed  from  in  commerce,  al- 
though it  confounds  all  except  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  subject. 

The  question,  whether  or  not  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  shipping  gold  coin,  is  discussed  in  all 
financial  circles  with  great  interest;  but  so 
many  have  been  misled  heretofore,  and  so  in- 
explicable are  the  changes,  as  appears  by  the 
experience  from  the  24th  to  the  28th  of  May, 
that  people  generally  prefer  to  wait  for  events 
rather  than  to  express  decisive  opinions.  Some 
of  the  circumstances  which  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion are  these : that  our  cotton  bills  are  nearly 
exhausted ; that  we  shall  have  no  new  exports 
until  October ; that  Europe,  in  refusing  to  take 
our  new  railroad  securities,  indicates  that  they 
are  held  in  sufficient  abundance ; and  that  the 
recovery  going  on  in  England  will  call  for  the 
use  of  her  loose  capital. 

The  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports, 
which,  for  the  financial  year  terminating  on  the 
30th  of  June  last,  was  about  seventy-eight  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  lias  been  diminished  thus  far 
this  year  on  account  of  our  larger  exports,  but 
our  annual  indebtedness  to  the  foreigner,  aris- 
ing from  the  present  excess  of  imports — from 
the  excess  in  freights  in  foreign  bottoms  over 
what  is  carried  in  American— from  the  ex- 
penses of  American  travelers  in  Europe — and 
from  the  interest  on  bonds,  national,  State,  and 
corporate,  held  abroad,  is  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  which  an- 
nual indebtedness  we  continue  to  meet  with — 
securities!  So  long  as  this  is  satisfactory  to 
’ Europe  we  shall  be  at  ease  in  this  country. 

The  recovery  of  the  English  in  their  trade 
an  l industry  is  stated  by  the  Economist — their 
chief  financial  authority — to  he  “general  and 
marked.”  In  the  great  manufacturing  districts 
the  demands  of  workmen  in  cotton  for  an  ad- 
vance of  five  per  cent,  in  their  wages  is  met  by 
the  statement  that  the  improvement  in  the  price 
of  cotton  yarns  and  cloths  does  not  justify  the 
advance.  * In  other  districts  the  manufacturers 
recommend  a resort  to  short  time,  to  meet  not 
only  the  demand  for  increased  wages,  but  also 
to  affect  the  price  of  cotton,  claiming  that  their 
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interests  require  that  it  shall  be  reduced.  . The 
question  is  perplexing,  as  many  laborers  in  the 
mills  stand  always  upon  the  verge  of  pauper- 
ism, and  the  improved  condition  of  the  manu- 
facturer is  not  sufficiently  assured  to  justify  an 
important  increase  of  expense.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  emigration  of  skilled  workmen  from 
England  produces,  in  some  districts,  a scarcity 
of  hands,  which  is  the  subject  of  serious  com- 
plaint. Inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  interest  in 
England  remains  at  three  per  cent.,  the  extent 
of  the  improvement  referred  to  by  the  Economist 
can  not  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  induce  a demand 
from  this  country  for  English  balances,  as  they 
can  at  present  earn  more  invested  here. 

Part  of  the  prosperity  now  existing  in  Great 
Britain  is  attributed  to  cheap  bread,  which  is 
enjoyed  at  our  expense  in  part.  The  period 
of  cheap  bread  is  coincident  with  the  pressure 
upon  the  gold  market  on  this  side,  and  is 
widely  attributed  to  that  influence.  It  rarely 
happens  that  cotton  and  wheat  rule  high  in 
England  simultaneously  ; and  if  the  advance  in 
price  of  the  latter  shall  continue  to  a point  which 
will  afford  remuneration  to  the  farming  interest 
of  the  Northwest,  cotton  might  suffer  in  a cor- 
responding degree,  unless  the  state  of  English 
industry  and  of  the  cotton  supply  conspire  to 
prevent  that  result.  Although  cotton  had  ar- 
rived in  England  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  yet 
up  to  the  12th  of  May,  owing  to  the  lateness  and 
the  deficiency  of  the  crop,  only  2355  bales  more 
than  usual  had  been  received  from  India.  The 
deficiency  of  cotton  in  England  is  now  marked 
in  the  higher  grades,  and  it  may  be  that  good 
middlings  may  be  in  demand  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts.  The  quantity  of  cotton  still  to 
be  sent  from  this  side  may  amount  to  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars’  worth, 
not  nearly  enough,  added  to  the  value  of  our 
expected  exports  of  grain,  oil,  cheese,  and  oth- 
er productions,  to  keep  pace  with  the  indiscreet 
volume  of  our  imports. 

The  indications  continue  to  be  strong  that  a 
large  amount  of  grain  will  be  required  from  us. 
This  fact  has  given  greater  activity  to  trade  in 
the  West  than  is  usual  so  late  in  the  season. 
Trade  has  also  been  improved  by  the  firmness 
in  gold.  If,  between  this  and  October,  gold 
shall  be  required  from  us  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, neither  the  passage  of  the  Funding  bill 
nor  the  sales  of  gold  by  the  Treasury  can  pre- 
vent its  advance  in  price.  If,  however,  the  for- 
eigner shall  continue  to  receive  our  securities 
to  the  extent  in  which  our  debt  is  now  being  in- 
creased, gold  will  continue  at  a low  price  until 
the  day  of  settlement  shall  arrive.  The  post- 
ponement of  that  period  will  complicate  our 
difficulties  in  the  end,  a result  which  the  pru- 
dent will  notice  and  guard  against.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  money  market  and  of 
the  tariff  our  exports  are  valued  high,  in  order 
to  obtain  full  advances,  and  imports  are  under- 
valued, in  order  to  have  low  duties,  so  that  al- 
lowance is  to  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the  ac- 
count to  reach  the  true  sum.  A hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  annual  indebtedness  can  be 
contemplated  only  with  anxiety  by  those  who 
consider  the  difference  between  the  circum- 
stances now  and  those  which  must  soon  exist, 
when,  instead  of  ranning  up  a further  debt,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  pay  in  coin  to  the  foreigner 
over  eighty  millions  of  annual  interest,  on  cor- 
porate, State,  and  national  bonds. 


DECORATION-DAY. 

Decoration -day  is  becoming  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  festivals.  It  occurs  at 
the  loveliest  season  of  the  year,  wTien  the  earth 
is  brilliant  with  flowers  and  musical  with  birds, 
and  when  every  thought  of  the  dead  is  natural- 
ly most  tender  and  most  hopeful.  Surely  it  is 
little  to  ask  that,  in  the  midst  of  our  prosperity 
and  freedom,  one  day  shall  be  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  the  men  who  secured  them  by 
their  lives.  The  current  of  events  is  so  deep 
and  swift  that  even  the  war  is  fading  a little 
from  our  memories.  There  is  already  a cer- 
tain forgetfulness  of  the  immense  services  of 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  ; and  there  was  a touch- 
ing and  lofty  pride  in  the  words  of  General 
Sherman,  that  he  had  earned  the  money  that 
was  paid  him.  If  Decoration -day  served  no 
other  purpose  than  to  refresh  in  the  public 
mind  the  sense  of  the  claims  of  the  soldiers,  it 
would  be  a wise  and  most  serviceable  occasion. 
But  it  does  more.  It  renews  the  remembrance 
of  the  great  cause  in  which  they  fell ; and  this 
is  as  serviceable  as  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  to  recall  the  principles  as  well  as  the 
devotion  of  the  Revolution. 

It  has  been  sometimes  felt  that  the  tendency 
of  Decoration-day  must  be  to  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of  hostilities  that  should  be  forgotten.  But 
this  is  not  a necessity.  There  is  no  more  vin- 
dictiveness in  the  remembrance  of  the  struggle 
than  there  was  in  the  spirit  with  which  it  was 
maintained.  The  dead  soldiers  are  not  honor- 
ed because  they  were  brave,  and  died— for  their 
enemies  were  brave,  and  they  also  died— but  it 
is  the  cause  for  which  they  fell  that  consecrates 
their  memory ; and  that  cause  is  as  much  that 
of  their  opponents  as  of  themselves.  It  is  not 
a private  tribute  of  affection  that  is  paid  on 
Decoration-day ; it  is  the  expression  of  a na- 
tional feeling  of  gratitude  and  joy.  Just  as  in- 
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dependence  was  really  the  cause  of  the  whole 
country,  although  the  Tories  did  not  believe  it, 
so  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  as  the  security 
of  the  liberty  and  equal  rights  of  every  citizen, 
is  the  cause  of  the  whole  nation.  If  it  were 
merely  the  celebration  of  the  victory  of  the 
North  over  the  South,  nothing  could  be  more 
unwise  than  such  a festival.  But  obviously, 
and  consciously  upon  the  part  of  every  one  who 
shares  in  it,  it  is  no  more  the  celebration  of  a 
victory,  in  the  limited  personal  sense,  than  our 
national  anniversary. 

Therefore  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
will  gradually  become  a general  and  national 
festival.  It  may  be  otherwise  observed  than 
now,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  ob- 
servance more  appropriate  and  beautiful.  One 
of  the  most  significant  feasts  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  Italy  is  All-souls’  Day.  Then  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  dead  visit  their 
graves,  and  the  Church  militant  and  the  Church 
triumphant  mingle.  Let  this  be  our  All-souls’ 
Day.  Let  it  send  us  meditatively  to  the  graves 
of  our  heroes,  and  there,  as  we  recall  them  and 
renew  in  memory  our  common  hopes  and  joys 
and  pains,  let  us  also  renew  our  vows  to  live 
for  the  great  cause  for  which  they  died.  The 
longer  day  is  celebrated  the  tenderer  the 
feeling  wilLbecome ; and  when  this  generation, 
which  saw  the  war  and  felt  its  sharp  wounds, 
has  passed  away,  nothing  but  the  cause  and 
the  heroism  will  remain  for  admiration  and  for 
undying  honor. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  RAILROAD 
PASSENGERS. 

The  case  of  Mr.  John  A.  Coleman  against 
the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  Com- 
pany, of  which  we  have  spoken  more  than  once, 
is  the  cause  of  the  people  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  great  corporations.  The  case  has  now 
been  tried  for  the  third  time,  and  the  verdict  is 
again  for  Mr.  Coleman,  with  somewhat  in- 
creased damages.  The  general  ruling  of  the 
Court,  however,  seems  to  have  been  as  be- 
fore. Apparently  it  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which,  as  the  phrase  is,  justice  is  upon  one 
side,  and  law  upon  the  other;  and  as  law  is 
greatly  precedent,  it  appears  that  a series  of 
unjust  precedents  may  become  law.  Mr.  Cole- 
man had  a coupon  ticket  from  New  Haven  to 
New  York.  Not  having  used  it,  he  soon  after 
offered  it  upon  the  train  from  New  York  to 
New  Haven.  The  conductor  refused  it,  and 
also  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  involv- 
ing the  test  of  the  right  claimed  by  Mr.  Cole- 
man. The  conductor  threatened,  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man offered  to  yield  to  an  officer  of  the  law. 
But,  under  the  immediate  instructions  of  Mr. 
James  H.  Hoyt,  the  Superintendent  of  the  road, 
the  conductor  summoned  four  brakemen,  who 
violently  flung  Mr.  Coleman  from  the  car,  se- 
riously and  permanently  injuring  him.  With 
the  most  admirable  public  spirit,  feeling  that 
the  rights  of  all  travelers  were  involved,  Mr. 
Coleman  sued  the  Company,  and  recovered  thir- 
ty-three hundred  dollars  damages.  The  judge 
set  them  aside  as  excessive.  Upon  the  second 
trial  the  jury  disagreed.  Upon  this  third  trial 
the  jury  have  given  thirty-four  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  damages. 

The  Court,  Judge  Pitman  presiding,  held 
that  the  ticket  was  a contract ; that  the  Rail- 
road Company  may  make  such  regulations  as  it 
chooses ; that  it  had  a right  to  eject  Mr.  Cole- 
man from  the  car ; and  that  the  only  question 
was  whether  unnecessary  violence  had  been 
used.  That  is  to  say,  the  law  authorizes  a cor- 
poration to  construe  and  execute  its  own  con- 
tract ; forcibly  to  seize  any  person  whom  it 
chooses  to  regard  as  a delinquent,  and  to  be 
responsible  only  for  what  is  proved  to  be  ex- 
cessive violence.  Apparently  this  ruling  re- 
gards the  conductor  in  a railway  car  as  a 
householder  in  his  own  house,  and  authorizes 
him  to  expel  trespassers  at  his  discretion.  Of 
course,  if  such  a preposterous  proposition  be 
law,  it  is  law  which  ought  not  to  survive  the 
first  day  of  the  next  Legislature.  It  permits 
every  conductor,  with  the  aid  of  brakemen,  to 
settle  peremptorily  at  his  pleasure  any  difference 
as  to  the  scope  and  value  of  tickets,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  railroad  regulations  them- 
selves. It  gives  the  subordinate  agent  of  a 
railroad  corporation  the  most  absolutely  de- 
spotic authority.  Nothing  but  the  already 
enormous  power  of  those  corporations  could 
secure  such  a privilege;  and  if  this  really  be 
the  law,  it  is  but  another  illustration  of  the 
alarming  increase  of  that  power. 

And  if,  as  the  Court  holds,  a ticket  is  a con- 
tract, where  is  the  United  States  stamp  ? If  it 
be  a contract,  every  railroad  ticket  sold  is  in- 
valid. Indeed,  the  extraordinary  interpreta- 
tion of  law,  and  the  boundless  authority  claimed 
by  the  Railroad  Company,  to  do  exactly  what 
it  chooses  to  do  upon  its  trains,  if  once  estab- 
lished, will  subject  travelers  to  every  kind  of 
oppression  and  inconvenience.  We  have  re- 
cently called  attention  to  the  petty  annoyances 
practiced  upon  the  Morris  and  Essex  road,  and 
authorized  by  the  management.  It  is  merely 
insulting  to  say  that,  if  passengers  are  dissat- 
isfied, they  can  build  a road  to  suit  themselves. 
The  railroad  companies  in  this  country  are 
clmrtered  by  the  people  for  the  public  accom- 
j -modation,  and  the  people  should  cultivate  the 


utmost  jealousy  of  their  rights.  If  they  have 
said,  as  is  claimed,  that  the  companies  may 
make  what  regulations  they  will,  let  them  take 
care  not  to  repeat  so  fatal  an  error.  The  Leg- 
islature prescribes  the  limits  of  fare.  It  makes 
laws  for  the  public  safety  upon  the  railroads. 
Let  it  also  feel  the  determined  pressure  of  a 
public  opinion,  which  demands  that  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  passengers  shall  not 
be  wantonly  outraged. 

What  evidence  has  a passenger — what  evi- 
dence had  Mr.  Coleman — that  there  was  any 
such  rule  as  the  conductor  declares,  that  it  is 
a rule  which  the  Company  may  lawfully  make, 
or  that  it  has  been  made  by  the  Company,  and 
not  by  the  Supe.  intendent  ? In  Mr.  Cole- 
man’s case,  how  C(  uld  he  know  that  what  the 
conductor  called  tho  rule  of  the  Company  was 
really  more  than  the  whim  of  a Superintend- 
ent, who,  upon  this  road,  would  recognize  the 
coupon,  and  upon  the  next,  would  not?  We 
hope,  sincerely,  that  this  case  may  not  be  dis- 
posed of  until  there  is  an  authoritative  declara- 
tion of  the  law  by  the  highest  tribunal.  And 
if  it  shall  appear  that  this  assumption  is  legal, 
we  trust  that  the  popular  good  sense  will  be  too 
strong  even  for  the  power  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies, and  that  the  law  will  be  changed. 


NOTES. 

We  hope,  with  the  London  Standard , that  the 
race  between  the  Sappho  and  the  Cumbria  will 
be  the  last  of  international  matches.  No  good 
result  whatever  is  achieved  by  them.  There  is 
an  immense  excitement  and  jealousy,  and  enor- 
mous private  exultation  upon  the  part  of  the  vic- 
tor, and  a little  spurious  compliment  of  the  van- 
quished, at  the  end.  Mere  success  in  a match 
proves  nothing.  The  superiority  of  one  system 
oi  building,  or  training,  or  sailing,  or  rowing,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  determined  only  by  the 
comparison  and  fortune  of  years.  Certainly  no- 
body was  satisfied  or  comfortable  or  happy  at 
the  result  of  the  Harvard  and  Oxford  race  last 
year,  except  the  winners,  and  John  Bull  in  gen- 
eral. And  the  great  result  is  only  a little  sharp- 
er feeling  between  the  two  countries.  The  jeal- 
ousy of  our  international  relation  with  England 
is  natural  enough  in  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances. But  what  is  most  desirable  now  is  not 
to  foster  that  jealousy.  It  is  not  to  put  a chip 
on  our  shoulder,  and  then  look  insultingly  across 
the  sea.  There  are  people  who  think  that  no- 
thing would  be  so  fine  as  a war  with  England. 
But  they  are  the  people  who  ought  to  be  griev- 
ously disappointed.  Boys  at  rival  schools  may 
taunt  each  other,  and  clench  their  valorous  fists. 
But  there  is  no  greater  nuisance  than  the  man 
who  is  constantly  anticipating  a quarrel  with 
others.  The  whole  duty  of  an  American  is  hon- 
orably to  avoid  difficulties  with  other  nations; 
and  one  way  of  doing  that  duty  is  to  decline, 
with  thanks,  an  “international  match”  at  blind- 
man’s-buff,  or  any  other  of  the  manly  pastimes. 

-The  latest  illustration  of  personal  news  that  is 
not  news  was  this  announcement  in  one  of  the 
chief  of  our  daily  contemporaries : “ The  gentle- 
man to  whom  Miss  Smith  has  been  erroneously 
reported  to  be  engaged  is  Mr.  Brown,  the  son  ol 
the  distinguished  statesman  of  that  name.  It  is, 
however,  authoritatively  denied  by  the  parents 
of  Miss  Smith,  and  the  story  is  entirely  unfound- 
ed.” That  is  the  best  of  all  padding,  for  there 
is  no  end  to  its  manufacture.  Thus  if  the  print- 
er calls  for  a little  more  copy,  the  city  editor  has 

only  to  write : “ The  silver  fork  which  Mr. 

was  erroneously  stated  to  have  taken  from  the 

supper-table  at  Mrs. ’s  ball,  on  Wednesday 

evening,  was  of  the  newest  pattern,  and  the  set  is 
duplicated  at  Tiffany’s.  But  Mrs. em- 

phatically denies  that  any  of  her  forks  are  miss- 
ing, and  the  story  is  therefore  quite  without 
foundation,  and  very  possibly  malicious.”  Or, 
more  briefly:  “It  is  wholly  untrue  that  the 

Hon. slipped  upon  a piece  of  orange-peel 

and  fell  in  the  mud  yesterday  in  Broadway." 

The  death  of  George  W.  Demers,  of  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  was  not  unexpected. 
He  was  but  thirty- four  years  old,  and  had  been 
long  seriously  ill.  Mr.  Demers  was  a man  of 
acute  and  vigorous  mind,  of  very  positive  con- 
victions, which  he  expressed  in  a trenchant  and 
aggressive  style,  and  he  was  an  effective  orator. 
He  succeeded  to  a very  difficult  position,  the  ed- 
itorship of  a journal  so  long  identified  with  Mr. 
Weed.  But  he  was  a skillful  partisan,  and  he 
maintained  the  reputation,  if  not  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence, of  the  paper. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  now  or- 
ganized under  the  most  admirable  auspices,  and 
with  the  finest  promise  of  ample  success.  It  is 
to  be  judged  not  by  any  formal  and  detailed 
programme,  which  could  not  be  wisely  made,  but 
by  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  concerned. 
They  are  generally  well-known  citizens ; men 
of  the  highest  character  and  energy,  many  of 
them  rich,  and  all  of  them  sincerely  and  intelli- 
gently interested  in  the  subject.  They  have  not 
issued  any  promises ; but  the  executive  commit- 
tee is  engaged  in  considering  the  measures  which 
are  to  be  taken,  both  for  raising  subscriptions 
and  for  gathering  the  collection.  The  object  of 
the  movement  is  to  provide  a permanent  museum 
of  objects,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  art,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  our  own.  This  includes,  of 
course,  the  finest  accessible  works  of  every  kind  in 
sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture,  and  in  the 
minor  ornamental  arts,  pottery,  porcelain,  engrav- 
ings, mosaics,  coins,  metal  works,  textile  fabrics, 
etc.  The  value  and  interest  of  such  a collection 
are  indescribable ; and  an  idea  of  what  it  is,  and 
of  i—  civilizing  advantages,  may  be  gathered  from 


an  admirable  paper  upon  Art  Museums,  by  Pro- 
fessor Comfort,  published  in  “Old  and  New,” 
for  April,  and  now  separately  issued.  The  Pro- 
fessor has  made  the  subject  a special  study,  and 
he  states,  with  propriety  and  force,  that  such  a 
museum  could  begin  with  a complete  collection 
of  the  finest  sculptures  in  the  world,  by  means 
of  casts,  which  are  perfect  reproductions  of  orig- 
inals. The  Museum  has  been  incorporated,  and 
it  will  not  languish. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

May  23.— In  the  Senate,  an  amendment  to  the"  Ap- 
propriation bills  was  agreed  to,  allowing  the  appoint- 
ment of  female  clerks  in  any  of  the  classes  of  clerk- 
ships in  the  Departments;  also  an  amendment  ap- 
propriating $100,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  an  expe- 
dition to  the  North  Pole. — A bill  was  passed  in  the 
House,  extending  to  the  navy  the  provisions  of  the 
act  which  confers  the  right  of  naturalization  to  aliens 
honorably  discharged  from  the  army.  The  Roman 
mission  amendment  to  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Appropriation  bill  was  rejected. 

May  24.— In  the  Senate,  most  of  the  session  was 
consumed  in  discussing  the  report  of  a Conference 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  disagreement  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  bill. 
No  action  was  taken.— In  the  House,  a long  debate 
took  place  on  the  bill  for  the  revival  of  American  com- 
merce, but  no  action  was  taken.  A new  Tax  bill  was 
introduced  which  revives  the  income  tax.  The  Dip- 
lomatic Appropriation  bills  were  passed. 

May  25.— In  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Conference 
Committee  on  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  bill  was  ac- 
cepted by  a strictly  party  vote.  The  rest  of  the  ses- 
sion was  occupied  with  a debate  on  an  amendment  to 
the  Appropriation  bill,  prohibiting  the  admission  of  a 
pardon  as  a proof  of  the  loyalty  or  the  claimant  in  the 
Court  of  Claims,  and  establishing  a rule  prohibiting 
the  use  of  such  pardon  in  appeals  from  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  requiring  that  proof  of  loyalty  provided 
for  in  previous  acts  of  Congress  shall  be  made  irre- 
spective of  such  pardon ; also  that  judgments  made  on 
such  proof  be  reversed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
suits  in  the  Court  of  Claims  based  on  such  proof  be 
dismissed  forthwith.  The  amendment  was  adopted. 
— In  the  House,  the  bill  for  the  revival  of  American 
commerce  was  debated  at  great  length,  without  ac- 
tion. 

May  26 In  the  Senate,  a joint  resolution,  giving 

the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
accept  the  Stevens  Battery  under  the  will  of  Edwin 
A.  Stevens,  was  passed.— In  the  House,  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  bill  w’ns  passed  as  it  came  from  the 
Senate. 

May  27.— In  the  Senate,  the  Appropriation  bill  was 
taken  up.  The  amendment  giving  equal  pay  to  male 
and  female  clerks  in  the  Departments  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  appropriating  $500,000  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Capitol  grounds,  after  a protracted  debate, 
in  which  the  question  of  moving  the  capital  westward 
was  brought  up,  was  also  agreed  to.  The  amendment 
appropriating  $100,000  for  an  Arctic  expedition  occa- 
sioned a facetious  discussion,  hut  was  finally  adopted. 
Amendments  were  also  adopted  increasing  the  salary 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  $10,000, 
and  of  the  other  Judges  in  proportion.  The  bill  was 
then  passed.— In  the  House,  the  report  on  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  bill  was  taken  up,  and,  after  some  discus- 
sion, was  agreed  to  by  a strictly  party  vote. 

May  28.— -In  the  Senate,  no  business  of  public  Im- 
portance was  transacted.  Mr.  Chandler  made  a long 
speech  on  American  commerce,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  declared  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  the  Gulf  and  Sandwich  islands,  Canada,  Columbia, 
and  San  Domingo.— In  the  House,  a bill  was  passed 
providing  for  the  payment  of.  pensions  to  the  surviv- 
ors of  the  War  of  1812,  after  being  so  amended  as  to 
include  the  widows  of  officers  and  men  married  be- 
fore the  close  of  that  war. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Since  the  last  number  of  the  Weekly  went  to  press 
a second  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Fenians  to 
invade  Canada,  ending,  as  did  the  first,  in  complete 
failure.  The  preliminary  arrangements  were  made 
with  great  secrecy.  Large  quantities  of  military  stores 
were  collected  at  various  points  along  the  frontier, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities  on  either 
side;  and  had  the  leaders  been  able  to  concentrate 
their  men  at  these  points,  for  a simultaneous  dnsh 
across  the  line,  before  the  reporters  got  wind  of  the 
movement,  their  attempt  might  have  had  at  least  a 
temporary  success.  But  the  reporters  were  not  to  be 
cheated.  The  news  that  large  bodies  of  Fenians  had 
left  New  York  and  other  places  for  the  frontier  was 
published  the  very  day  the  movement  began ; and  the 
result  was  that  the  “ Army  of  Invasion”  found  itself 
confronted  at  all  points  by  superior  forces  of  Cana- 
dian Volunteers,  and  their  supplies  cut  off  by  the 
United  States  authorities.  The  President’s  proclama- 
tion against  the  violation  of  our  neutrality  laws  had  a 
disheartening  effect  on  the  rank  end  file.  The  mili- 
tary leaders  of  the  movement  proved  to  be  either 
cowardly  or  imbecile.  General  O’Neil,  who  led  the 
Fenians  across  the  border  near  St.  Albans,  allowed 
himself  to  be  arrested  in  the  face  of  his  army  by  Unit- 
ed States  Marshal  Foster,  and  conveyed  to  jail.  Thei  e 
was  no  serious  fighting  any  where,  and  but  few  casu- 
alties nre  reported  on  either  side.  The  unfortunate 
men  who  were  decoyed  to  the  border  were  left  to  get 
home  ns  best  they  might.  Several  of  their  prominent 
leaders  have  been  arrested,  and  will  be  held  for  trial. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Northern  Indians  have  sent 
runners  south  to  ask  the  Cheyennes,  Arrapahoes,  Ki- 
oways,  and  Comanches  to  join  in  a general  war.  The 
Indians  are  planting  but  little  corn  this  year. 

Nathaniel  Willis,  a publisher  and  journalist,  and  fa- 
ther of  the  late  N.  P.  Willis,  died  at  his  residence  iu 
Boston  on  Thursday,  May  26.  He  was  ninety  years 
of  age. 

A destructive  fire  has  ravaged  a large  extent  of  ter- 
ritory on  the  Saguenay  River,  covering  an  area  of  five 
miles  wide  by  thirty  miles  long.  Five  hundred  fami- 
lies, numbering  4500  persons,  are  reduced  to  destitu- 
tion, while  six  grown  persons  and  two  children  were 
burned  to  death. 

Recent  advices  from  Darien  represent  the  surveying 
expedition  as  having  progressed  twelve  miles  inland. 
Considerable  impediment  was  experienced  from  swol- 
len streams,  owing  to  heavy  rains.  The  weather  was 
extremely  hot  during  the  day. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Espaktero  has  finally  decided  to  decline  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  the  Cortes  is  again  on  the  look-out  for  can- 
didates for  the  kingship.  There  is  said  to  be  a great 
reluctance  to  invest  Serrano  with  royal  powers. 

A measure  providing  for  the  gradual  extinction  of 
slavery  in  the  Spanish  possessions  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Cortes.  It  provides  for  indemnity  to  the 
master  for  children  born  of  slaves  since  1S08,  and  that 
all  born  after  the  passage  of  the  law  shall  be  free. 

The  Duke  of  Saldauha,  head  of  the  new  Portuguese 
ministry,  has  issued  a proclamation  denying  that  the 
recent  coup  d'etat  was  made  with  the  object  of  effect- 
ing a union  with  Spain.  The  Portuguese  Cortes  has 
adjourned,  all  the  members  taking  an  oath  to  defend 
the  independence  of  Portugal.  General  Prim,  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  has  stated  that  Spain  had  taken  no 
na.rt  in  the  Portuguese  political  movement. 

P At  a recent  meeting  In  London,  at  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  presided,  resolutions  approving  of  the  proposed 
Evangelical  Council  in  New  York,  and  accepting  the 
invitation  to  be  present,  were  adopted  unanimously. 

Another  expedition  in  search  of  Dr.  Livingstone  ia 
on  foot  in  England. 
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EXPRESSLY  FOR  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

TO  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  NILE. 

By  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Departure  from  Delladilla.—  Encampment  Sixteen 
Miles  up  the  River.  — Hippopotamus  Hunters.  — 
Harpooning  of  a Crocodile.— A Hippopotamus  Fam- 
ily.—Attack  of  the  Male.— Prolonged  Struggle.— 
Capture. 

We  quitted  the  islet  and  encamped  at  Della- 
dilla, the  forest  where  I had  first  shot  the  bull 
elephant  when  the  aggageers  fought  with  him  on 
foot.  No  European  had  ever  been  farther  than 
this  point  of  the  river,  which  had  only  been  vis- 
ited by  Florian  and  his  companion,  Johann 
Schmidt.  After  setting  fire  to  the  tall  grass, 
which  not  only  hid  the  game  from  us,  but  pre- 
vented us  from  overtaking  it  after  we  had  dis- 
covered it,  I resolved  to  explore  the  country  for 
a fortnight,  which  would  give  the  animals  that 
had  been  driven  off  by  the  flames  time  to  return 
to  their  lairs. 

We  followed  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  encamped  sixteen  miles  above  Della- 
dilla, at  the  place  where  a party  of  the  Base  had 
been  sabred  the  year  before  by  the  aggageers. 
Our  huntsmen  pretended  that  the  enemy  would 
try  to  take  revenge  on  us ; but  the  enemy  was 
afraid  of  our  rifles,  and  knew,  besides,  that  we 
were  strong  in  numbers.  A dozen  of  howartis,  or 
hippopotamus  hunters,  of  the  Hamran  tribe,  had 
joined  our  band,  and  we  could  therefore  make 
ourselves  respected. 

These  howartis  are  full  of  skill  and  courage. 
Their  trade  is  a perilous  one,  less  from  the  hip- 
popotami than  from  the  crocodiles,  amidst  which 
they  live  continually  without  any  means  of  de- 
fense. The  harpoon  which  they  use  is  a piece 


in  the  tough  hide, 
and  the  iron,  de- 
tached from  the 
bamboo,  held  fast, 
while  the  float,  run- 
ning on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  mark- 
ed the  course  of  the 
reptile  beneath. 

The  hunters  chose 
a convenient  place 
and  recrossed  the 
stream  to  our  side, 
apparently  not  heed- 
ing the  crocodiles 
more  than  we  should 
fear  pike  when  bath- 
ing. They  would 
not  waste  their  time 
by  securing  the  croc- 
odile at  present,  as 
they  wished  to  kill 
a hippopotamus ; 
the  float  would  mark 
the  position,  and 
they  would  be  cer- 
tain to  find  it  later. 

We  accordingly  con- 
tinued our  search 
for  hippopotami ; 
these  animals  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the 
qui  vive,  and,  as  tiie 
hunters  once  more 
failed  in  an  attempt, 

1 made  a clean  shot 
behind  the  ear  of 
one,  and  killed  it 
dead.  At  length  we 

arrived  at  a large  pool,  in  which  were  several  ! 
sand-banks  covered  with  rushes,  and  many  rocky  j 
islands.  Among  these  rocks  was  a herd  of  hip- 
popotami, consisting  of  an  old  bull  and  several  I 
cows ; a young  hippo  was  standing,  like  an  ugly  . 


of  soft  steel  about  eleven  inches  long,  with  a nar- 
row blade  or  point  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  width,  and  a single  but  powerful  barb. 
To  this  short  and  apparently  insignificant  weapon 
a strong  rope  is  secured,  about  twenty  feet  in 
length,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a buoy  or 
float  as  large  as  a child’s  head.  The  extreme 
end  of  the  stout  harpoon  is  fixed  on  the  point  of 
a bamboo  about  ten  feet  long,  around  which  the 
rope  is  twisted,  while  the  buoy  end  is  carried  in 
the  left  hand. 

A little  before  sunrise,  eight  or  ten  days  after 
their  arrival,  I accompanied  the  howartis  for  a 
day’s  sport.  There  were  two  of  them ; I say  no- 
thing of  their  followers.  There  were  numbers  of 
hippos  in  this  part  of  the  river,  and  we  were  not 
long  before  we  found  a herd.  The  hunters  failed 
in  several  attempts  to  harpoon  them ; but  they 
succeeded  in  stalking  a crocodile  after  a most 
peeuliar  fashion.  This  large  beast  was  lying  upon 
a sand-bank  on  the  opposite  margin  of  the  river, 
close  to  a bed  of  rushes.  The  howartis,  having 
studied  the  wind,  ascended  for  about  a quarter 
of  a mile,  and  then  swam  across  the  river,  har- 
poon in  hand.  The  two  men  reached  the  oppo- 
site bank,  beneath  which  they  alternately  waded 
or  swam  down  the  stream  toward  the  spot  upon 
which  the  crocodile  was  lying.  Thus  advancing 
under  cover  of  the  steep  bank,  or  floating  with 
the  stream  in  deep  places,  and  crawling  like 
crocodiles  across  the  shallows,  the  two  hunters 
at  length  arrived  at  the  bank  of  rushes,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  the  monster  was  basking 
asleep  upon  the  sand.  They  were  now  about 
waist-deep,  and  they  kept  close  to  the  rushes, 
with  their  harpoons  raised,  ready  to  cast  the  mo- 
ment they  should  pass  the  rush  bed  and  come  in 
view  of  the  crocodile.  Thus  steadily  advanc- 
ing,  they  had  just  arrived  at  the  corner  within 
about  eight  yards  of  the  crocodile,  when  the 
creature  either  saw  them  or  obtained  their  wind  ; 
in  an  instant  it  rushed  to  the  water;  at  the 
same  moment  the  two  harpoons  were  launched 
with  great  rapidity  by  the  hunters.  One  glanced 
obliquely  from  the  scales ; the  other  stuck  fairly 


little  statue,  on  a protruding  rock,  while  another 
infant  stood  upon  its  mother’s  back  that  listless- 
ly floated  on  the  water. 

This  was  an  admirable  place  for  the  hunters. 
They  desired  me  to  lie  down,  and  they  crept  into 


the  jungle  out  of  view  of  the  river.  I presently 
observed  them  stealthily  descending  the  dry  bed 
about  two  hundred  paces  above  the  spot  where 
the  hippos  were  basking  behind  the  rocks.  They 
entered  the  river  and  swam  down  the  centre  of 
the  stream  toward 
the  rock.  This  was 
highly  exciting;  the 
hippos  were  quite 
unconscious  of  the 
approaching  dan- 
ger, as  steadily  and 
rapidly  the  hunters 
floated  down  the 
strongcurrent;  they 
neared  the  rock, 
and  both  heads  dis- 
appeared as  they 
purposely  sank  out 
of  view;  in  a few 
seconds  later  they 
reappeared  at  the 
edge  of  the  rock 
upon  which  the 
young  hippo  stood. 
It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  which  start- 
ed first,  the  aston- 
ished young  hippo 
into  the  water,  or 
the  harpoons  from 
the  hands  of  the 
howartis ! It  was 
the  affair  of  a mo- 
ment; the  hunters 
dived  directly  they 
had  hurled  their  har- 
poons, and  swim- 
ming for  some  dis- 
tance under  water, 
they  came  to  the 
surface  and  hast- 
ened to  the  shore 
lest  an  infuriated 
hippopotamus  should  follow  them.  One  har- 
poon had  missed ; the  other  had  fixed  the  bull 
of  the  herd,  at  which  it  had  been  surely  aimed. 
This  was  grand  sport!  The  bull  was  in  the 
greatest  fury,  and  rose  to  the  surface  snorting 


and  blowing  in  his  impotent  rage;  but  as  the 
float  was  exceedingly  large,  and  this  natural- 
ly accompanied  his  movements,  he  tried  to 
escape  from  his  imaginary  persecutor,  and  dived 
constantly,  only  to  find  his  pertinacious  attend- 
ant close  to  him  upon  regaining  the  surface. 
This  was  not  to  last  long ; the  howartis  were  in 
earnest,  and  they  at  once  called  their  party,  who, 
with  two  of  the  aggageers,  Abou  Do  and  Sulei- 
man, were  near  at  hand ; these  men  arrived  with 
the  long  ropes  that  form  a portion  of  the  outfit 
for  hippo  hunting. 

The  whole  party  now  halted  on  the  edge  of 
the  river,  while  two  men  swam  across  with  one 
end  of  the  long  rope.  Upon  gaining  the  oppo- 
site bank,  I observed  that  a second  rope  was 
made  fast  to  the  middle  of  the  main  line ; thus 
upon  our  side  we  held  the  ends  of  two  ropes, 
Avhile  on  the  opposite  side  they  had  only  one; 
accordingly,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  ropes 
in  the  centre  formed  an  acute  angle.  The  object 
of  this  was  soon  practically  explained.  Two  men 
upon  our  side  now  each  held  a rope,  and  one  of 
these  walked  about  ten  yards  before  the  other. 
Upon  both  sides  of  the  river  the  people  now  ad- 
vanced, dragging  the  rope  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  until  they  reached  the  float  that  was  swim- 
ming to  and  fro,  according  to  the  movements  of 
the  hippopotamus  below.  By  a dextrous  jerk 
of  the  main  line,  the  float  was  now  placed  be- 
tween the  two  ropes,  and  it  was  immediately  se- 
cured in  the  acute  angle  by  bringing  together  the 
ends  of  these  ropes  on  our  side. 

The  men  on  the  opposite  bank  now  dropped 
their  line,  and  our  men  hauled  in  upon  the  float 
that  was  held  fast  between  the  ropes.  Thus 
cleverly  made  sure,  we  quickly  brought  a strain 
upon  the  hippo,  and,  although  I have  had  some 
experience  in  handling  big  fish,  I never  knew 
one  pull  so  lustily  as  the  amphibious  animal  that 
we  now  alternately  coaxed  and  bullied.  He 
sprang  out  of  the  water,  gnashed  his  huge  jaw’s, 
snorted  with  tremendous  rage,  and  lashed  the 
river  into  foam;  he  then  dived,  and  foolishly 
approached  us  beneath  the  water.  We  quickly 
gathered  in  the  slack  line,  and  took  a round  turn 
upon  a large  rock,  within  a few  feet  of  the  river. 
The  hippo  now  rose  to  the  surface,  about  ten 
yards  from  the  hunters,  and,  jumping  half  out 
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of  the  water,  he  snapped  his  great  jaws  together, 
endeavoring  to  catch  the  rope,  but  at  the  same 
instant  two  harpoons  were  launched  into  his  side. 
Disdaining  retreat,  and  maddened  with  rage,  the 
furious  animal  charged  from  the  depths  of  the 
river,  and,  gaining  a footing,  he  reared  his  bulky 
form  from  the  surface,  came  boldly  upon  the  sand- 
bank, and  attacked  the  hunters  open-mouthed. 
He  little  knew  his  enemy ; they  were  not  the 
men  to  fear  a pair  of  gaping  jaws,  armed  with  i 
deadly  array  of  tusks,  but  half  a dozen  lances 
were  hurled  at  him,  some  entering  his  mouth 
from  a distance  of  five  or  six  paces,  at  the  same 
time  several  men  threw  handfuls  of  sand  into 
his  enormous  eyes.  This  baffled  him  more  than 
the  lances ; he  crunched  the  shafts  between  his 
powerful  jaws  like  straws,  but  he  was  beaten  by 
the  sand,  and,  shaking  his  huge  head,  he  re- 
treated to  the  river.  During  his  sally  upon  the 
shore,  two  of  the  hunters  had  secured  the  ropes 
of  the  harpoons  that  had  been  fastened  in  his 
body  just  before  his  charge ; he  was  now  fixed 
by  three  of  these  deadly  instruments,  but  sud- 
denly one  rope  gave  way,  having  been  bitten 
through  by  the  enraged  beast,  who  was  still  be- 
neath the  water.  Immediately  after  this  he  ap- 
peared on  the  surface,  and,  without  a moment’s 
hesitation,  he  once  more  charged  furiously  from 
the  water  straight  at  the  hunters,  with  his  huge 
mouth  open  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  have 
accommodated  two  inside  passengers.  Suleiman 
was  wild  with  delight,  and  springing  forward, 
lance  in  hand,  he  drove  it  against  the  head  of 
the  formidable  animal,  but  without  effect.  At 
the  same  time  Abou  Do  met  the  hippo  sword  in 
hand,  reminding  me  of  Perseus  slaying  the  sea- 
monster  that  would  devour  Andromeda,  but  the 
sword  made  a harmless  gash,  and  the  lance,  al- 
ready blunted  against  the  rocks,  refused  to  pen- 
etrate the  tough  hide;  once  more  handfuls  of 
sand  were  pelted  upon  his  face,  and,  again  re- 
pulsed by  this  blinding  attack,  he  was  forced  to 
retire  to  his  deep  hole  and  wash  it  from  his  eyes. 
Six  times  during  the  fight  the  valiant  bull  hippo 
quitted  his  watery  fortress,  and  charged  reso- 
lutely at  his  pursuers ; he  had  broken  several  of 
their  lances  in  his  jaws,  other  lances  had  been 
hurled,  and,  falling  upon  the  rocks,  they  were 
blunted,  and  would  not  penetrate.  The  fight 
had  continued  for  three  hours,  and  the  sun  was 
about  to  set,  accordingly  the  hunters  begged  me 
to  give  him  the  coup  de  grace,  as  they  had  , 
hauled  him  close  to  the  shore,  and  they  feared 
he  would  sever  the  rope  with  his  teeth.  I wait- 
ed for  a good  opportunity,  when  he  boldly  raised 
his  head  from  water  about  three  yards  from  the 
rifle,  and  a bullet  between  the  eyes  closed  the 
last  act. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Pursuit  of  a Lion.— Aggahr's  Cleverness.  — Hunting 
the  Lion  with  the  Sword.— Cutting  up  a Buffalo.— 
Dainty  Morsel. — Traces  of  the  Rhinoceros. — Every 
Man  for  Himself.— Burning  the  Grass.— The  Mehe- 
dehet. 

Here,  as  at  Delladilla,  we  were  surrounded  by 
the  tall  grass.  Wishing  to  burn  it,  not  only  be- 
cause it  obstructed  our  progress,  but  because  it  , 
afforded  a lurking-place  for  the  enemy,  we  set 
out  at  daybreak,  while  the  howartis  were  gone  in 
search  of  their  crocodile.  On  this  occasion  I 
rode  Aggahr,  my  best  hunter. 

We  had  crossed  the  river,  and,  as  we  passed 
through  an  opening  in  the  belt  of  jungle  on  the 
banks,  and  entered  upon  a plain  interspersed 
with  clumps  of  bush,  we  perceived,  at  about  two 
hundred  yards’  distance,  a magnificent  lion, 
whose  shaggy,  yellow  mane  gave  him  a colossal 
appearance,  as  he  stalked  quietly  along  the  flat 
sandy  ground  toward  the  place  of  his  daily  re- 
treat. The  aggageers  whispered,  “El  Assut!” 
(the  lion),  and  instinctively  the  swords  flashed 
from  their  sheaths.  In  an  instant  the  horses 
were  at  full  speed  sweeping  over  the  level  ground. 
The  lion  had  not  observed  us ; but,  upon  hearing 
the  sound  of  the  hoofs,  he  halted  and  raised  his 
head,  regarding  us  for  a moment  with  wonder, 
as  we  rapidly  decreased  our  distance,  when, 
thinking  retreat  advisable,  he  bounded  off,  fol- 
lowed by  the  excited  hunters,  as  hard  as  the 
horses  could  be  pressed.  Having  obtained  a 
good  start,  we  had  gained  upon  him,  and  we 
kept  up  the  pace  until  we  at  length  arrived  within 
about  eighty  yards  of  the  lion,  who,  although  he 
appeared  to  fly  easily  along  like  a cat,  did  not 
equal  the  speed  of  the  horses.  It  was  a beau- 
tiful sight.  Aggahr  was  an  exceedingly  fast 
horse,  and  thoroughly  understood  his  work. 
His  gallop  was  perfection,  and  his  long,  steady 
stride  was  as  easy  to  himself  as  to  his  rider’; 
there  was  no  necessity  to  guide  him,  as  he 
followed  an  animal  like  a greyhound,  and  sailed 
between  the  stems  of  the  numerous  trees,  care- 
fully avoiding  their  trunks,  and  choosing  his 
route  where  the  branches  allowed  ample  room 
for  the  rider  to  pass  beneath.  In  about  five 
minutes  we  had  run  the  lion  straight  across  the 
plain,  through  several  open  strips  of  mimosas, 
and  we  were  now  within  a few  yards ; but,  un- 
fortunately, just  as  Taher  and  Abou  Do  dashed 
forward  in  the  endeavor  to  ride  upon  either 
flank,  he  sprang  down  a precipitous  ravine,  and 
disappeared  in  the  thick  thorns. 

I was  much  disappointed,  as  we  should  have 
had  a glorious  fight,  and  I had  long  sought  for 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  attack  upon  the 
lion  with  the  sword.  The  aggageers  were  equal- 
ly annoyed,  and  they  explained  that  they  should 
have  been  certain  to  kill  him.  Their  plan  was 
to  ride  upon  either  flank,  at  a few  yards’  dis- 
tance, when  he  would  have  charged  one  man, 
who  would  have  dashed  away,  while  the  other 
hunter  would  have  slashed  the  lion  through  the 
back  with  his  sword.  They  declared  that  a good 
hunter  should  be  able  to  protect  himself  by  a 
back-handed  blow  with  his  sword,  should  the 
lion  attack  the  horse  from  behind ; but  that  the 
great  danger  in  a lion  hunt  arose  when  th?  ani- 
mal took  refuge  in  a solitary  bush,  and  turned 
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to  bay.  In  such  instances  the  hunters  surround- 
ed the  bush,  and  rode  direct  toward  him,  when 
he  generally  sprang  out  upon  some  man  or  horse ; 
he  was  then  cut  down  immediately  by  the  sabre  of 
the  next  hunter.  The  aggageers  declared  that, 
in  the  event  of  an  actual  fight,  the  death  of  the 
lion  was  certain,  although  one  or  more  men  or 
horses  might  be  wounded,  or  perhaps  killed. 

A short  time  before,  I had  killed  a buffalo. 
My  aggageers  carefully  flayed  it,  and  divided  the 
tough  hide  into  portions,  accurately  measured, 
for  shields.  The  others,  in  the  mean  time,  cut 
up  the  animal,  and  prepared  the  usual  disgusting 
feast,  by  cutting  open  the  reeking  paunch,  over 
which  they  squeezed  the  contents  of  the  gall- 
bladder, so  that  nothing  might  be  lost,  and  con- 
sumed the  whole,  raw  and  steaming. 

The  camels  were  promptly  loaded  with  the 
meat,  and  we  proceeded  to  fire  the  grass  on  our 
return  to  camp.  The  north  wind  was  brisk,  and 
the  flames  extended  over  miles  of  country  within 
an  hour.  We  were  passing  through  a mass  of 
kittar  thorn-bush,  almost  hidden  by  the  im- 
mensely high  grass,  when,  as  I was  ahead  of 
the  party,  I came  suddenly  upon  the  tracks  of 
rhinoceros ; these  were  so  unmistakably  recent 
that  I felt  sure  we  were  not  far  from  the  ani- 
mals themselves.  I was  accompanied  by  my 
Tokrooris,  and  my  horse-keeper,  Mohammed.  It 
was  difficult  ground  for  the  men,  and  still  more 
unfavorable  for  the  horses,  as  large  disjointed 
masses  of  stone  were  concealed  in  the  high 
grass. 

We  were  just  speculating  as  to  the  position  of 
the  rhinoceros,  and  thinking  how  uncommonly 
unpleasant  it  would  be  should  he  obtain  our 
wind,  when  whiff’!  whiff!  whiff!  We  heard 
the  sharp  whistling  snort,  with  a tremendous 
rush  through  the  high  grass  and  thorns  close  to 
us ; and  at  the  same  moment  two  of  these  de- 
termined brutes  were  upon  us  in  full  charge.  I 
never  saw  such  a scrimmage ; sauve  qui  pent ! 
There  was  no  time  for  more  than  one  look  be- 
hind. I dug  the  spurs  into  Aggahr’s  flanks,  and 
clasping  him  round  the  neck,  1 ducked  my  head 
down  to  his  shoulder,  well  protected  with  my 
strong  hunting  cap,  and  I kept  the  spurs  going 
as  hard  as  I could  ply  them,  blindly  trusting  to 
Providence  and  my  good  home,  over  big  rocks, 
fallen  trees,  thick  kittar  thorns,  and  grass  ten 
feet  high,  with  the  two  infernal  animals  in  full 
chase  only  a few  feet  behind  me.  I heard  their 
abominable  whiffing  close  to  me,  but  so  did  my 
home  also,  and  the  good  old  hunter  flew  over  ob- 
stacles that  I should  have  thought  impossible, 
and  he  dashed  straight  under  the  hooked  thorn 
bushes  and  doubled  like  a hare.  The  aggageers 
were  all  scattered;  Mohammed  was  knocked 
over  by  a rhinoceros;  all  the  men, were  sprawl- 
ing upon  the  rocks  with  their  guns,  and  the  party 
was  entirely  discomfited.  Having  passed  the 
kittar  thorn,  I turned,  and  seeing  that  the  beasts 
had  gone  straight  on,  I brought  Aggahr’s  head 
round,  and  tried  to  give  chase,  but  it  was  per- 
fectly impossible ; it  was  only  a wonder  that  the 
horse  had  escaped  in  ground  so  difficult  for 
riding.  Although  my  clothes  were  of  the  stron- 
gest and  coarsest  Arab  cotton  cloth,  which  sel- 
dom tore,  but  simply  lost  a thread  when  caught 
in  a thorn,  I was  nearly  naked.  My  blouse  was 
reduced  to  shreds;  as  I wore  sleeves  only  half- 
way from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  my  naked 
arms  were  streaming  with  blood;  fortunately 
my  hunting  cap  was  secured  with  a chin  strap, 
and  still  more  fortunately  I had  grasped  the 
horse’s  neck,  otherwise  I must  have  been  dragged 
out  of  the  saddle  by  the  hooked  thorns.  All 
the  men  were  cut  and  bruised,  some  having  fallen 
upon  their  heads  among  the  rocks,  and  others 
had  hurt  their  legs  in  falling  in  their  endeavors 
to  escape.  Mohammed,  the  horse-keeper,  was 
more  frightened  than  hurt,  as  he  had  been 
knocked  down  by  the  shoulder  and  not  by  the 
horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  as  the  animal  had  not 
noticed  him ; its  attention  was  absorbed  by  the 
horse.  I determined  to  set  fire  to  the  whole  coun- 
try immediately,  and  descending  the  hill  toward 
the  river  to  obtain  a favorable  wind,  I put  my 
men  in  a line,  extending  over  about  a mile  along 
the  river’s  bed,  and  they  fired  the  grass  in  differ- 
ent places.  With  a loud  roar,  the  flame  leaped 
high  in  air  and  rushed  forward  with  astonishing 
velocity ; the  grass  was  as  inflammable  as  tinder, 
and  the  strong  north  wind  drove  the  long  line  of 
fire  spreading  in  every  direction  through  the 
country. 

We  now  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
to  avoid  the  flames,  and  we  returned  toward  the 
camp.  On  the  way,  I made  a long  shot  and 
badly  wounded  a te'tel,  but  lost  it  in  thick  thorns  ; 
shortly  after  I stalked  a nellut  (A.  strepsiceros), 
and  bagged  it  with  the  Fletcher  rifle. 

Dismounting  I ordered  one  of  the  hunters 
to  lead  my  horse  while  I attempted  to  stalk  a 
fine  buck  me'hedehet  ( Rednnca  ellipsypriinna). 
There  were  several  in  the  herd,  but  there  was  a 
buck  with  a fine  head  a few  yards  in  advance ; 
they  were  standing  upon  an  undulation  on  open 
ground  backed  by  high  grass.  1 had  marked  a 
small  bush  as  my  point  of  cover,  and,  creeping 
unobserved  toward  this,  I arrived  unseen  within 
about  a hundred  and  twenty  yards  of  the  buck. 
With  the  Fletcher  24  1 made  a good  shoulder- 
shot  ; the  buck  gave  a few  bounds  and  fell  dead  ; 
the  does  looked  on  in  astonishment,  and  I made 
an  equally  lucky  shot  with  the  left-hand  barrel, 
bringing  down  what  I at  first  had  mistaken  to  be 
a doe,  but  I discovered  it  to  be  a young  buck. 

The  me'hedehet  is  an  antelope  of  great  beauty ; 
it  resembles  the  red  deer  in  color,  but  the  coat 
is  still  rougher ; it  stands  about  thirteen  hands 
in  height,  with  a pair  of  long,  slightly  curved,  an- 
nulled horns.  The  live  weight  of  the  male 
would  be  about  five  hundred  pounds ; the  female, 
like  the  nellut  ( Tragelaphus  strepsiceros),  is  de- 
void of  horns,  and  much  resembles  the  female  of 
the  Sambur  deer  of  India.  This  antelope  is  the 
“ water-buck”  of  South  Africa. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


“WE.” 

Oh  ! love  is  left  in  by-gone  years, 

Yet  there  has  been  no  broken  vow. 

“ We”  met  of  yore;  ’tis  “ you  and  /” 

That  sometimes  meet  each  other  now. 

A quite  indifferent  he  and  she, 

Though  once  enshrined  in  lovers’  “we.” 

That  time,  ’tis  now  long,  long  ago — 

Its  hopes,  its  joys  all  passed  away ; 

On  life’s  calm  tide  three  bubbles  glow, 

And  pleasure,  youth,  and  love  are  they. 
Hope  paints  them  bright  as  bright  can  be — 
Or  did  when  you  and  I were  “ we." 

I paradised  some  woodland  cot; 

I built  great  “castles  in  the  air;” 

And  pleasure  was,  and  grief  was  not. 

In  cot  or  castle  thou  wert  there; 

Yet  it  was  not  alone  for  thee, 

For  Fancy  always  whispered  ‘ ‘ we.  ” 

The  distant  isles  of  future  years 

Gleam  brightly  though  the  golden  haze ; 
Time’s  sea  a reflex  heaven  appears, 

In  which  the  stars  are  happy  days ; 

At  least  ’twas  always  so  with  me 
When  lovers  you  and  I were  “ we.” 

My  life  was  all  one  \veb  of  gold, 

Where  thoughts  of  thee  like  gems  were  set ; 
But  soon  the  light  of  love  grew  cold, 

And  gems  and  gilding  faded;  yet 
The  “gilt”  and  “paste”  seemed  true  to  me, 
But  ’twas  when  you  and  I were  “ we.  ” 

Long,  long  ago,  with  life-hope  shone 
These  faded  fancies;  now  they  seem 
Wild  fragments  of  a gladness  gone, 

The  memory  of  a pleasant  dream. 

And  Wonder  whispers,  “Can  it  be 
That  ever  you  and  1 were  ‘ wet ’” 


A NIGHT  ATTACK. 

I was  still  a young  man,  scarcely  more  than  a 
boy,  in  fact,  when  I left  England  to  become  the 
partner  of  my  old  school-mate,  Dick  Merton,  who 
had  settled  down  as  a sheep-farmer  in  South 
America.  Our  joint  and  rather  modest  capital 
was  invested  in  a league  of  land  near  Santa  Fe, 
on  the  Parana,  bought  “ for  a song,”  on  account 
of  some  defect  in  the  title ; also  in  a few  sheep, 
having  the  lathy  appearance,  and  almost  the 
speed,  of  greyhounds ; and,  lastly,  in  the  mate- 
rials for  our  house,  of  which,  as  we  had  ourselves 
been  the  architects,  builders,  and  clerks  of  the 
work,  we  were  not  a little  proud.  It  was  built 
of  sun-baked  bricks,  and  consisted  of  one  tolera- 
bly large  room,  with  a flat  roof  and  parapet,  ac- 
cessible from  the  inside  by  means  of  a ladder. 
Around  it,  at  about  thirty  yards’  distance,  we 
had  dug  a deep  dry  ditch,  crossed  by  a draw- 
bridge, and  intended  as  a protection  against  sur- 
prise by  our  enterprising  neighbors  the  Indians. 
The  latter  dusky  gentlemen  had  hitherto  be- 
haved themselves  very  much  as  such,  and  had 
confined  their  throat-cutting  propensities  to  cer- 
tain stray  sheep,  instead  of  gratifying  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners.  But  ugly  tales  were 
still  told  of  their  doings  round  about  us — of 
white  men  taken  while  riding  in  sight  of  home, 
and  tortured;  of  cattle  driven  off,  and  sheep 
speared  in  very  wantonness  of  mischief — which 
were  not  reassuring,  and  which  caused  us  to  keep 
a particularly  sharp  look-out,  especially  when,  as 
now,  the  Indian  moon  (their  favorite  time  of  at- 
tack) gave  light  enough  to  point  the  way  to  plun- 
der, but  not  to  guide  the  aim  of  the  defenders. 

Dick  Merton,  changed  indeed  since  the  days 
when  his  word  was  law  among  a select  circle  of 
) all  Mall  dandies,  lounged  up  to  where  I was 
standing.  His  costume  was  simple  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  consisted  merely  of  a sufficiently  aged 
pair  of  leather  unmentionables  and  a red  flannel 
shirt — the  whole  being  surmounted  and  relieved 
by  a very  long  black  beard,  and  a very  short  but 
equally  black  pipe ; but  through  rough  attire  and 
surroundings,  the  indefinable  je  ne  sais  quoi  of 
gentility  was  as  clearly  recognizable  as  when  he 
was  sowing  his  rather  extensive  crop  of  wild-oats 
upon  home  soil,  and  before  that  memorable  Derby 
which  induced  him,  after  settling  with  duns  of 
every  description,  to  embark  himself  and  the 
leavings  of  his  property,  and  dwell  among  sheep 
and  savages,  until  he  could  return  with  fresh 
grist  to  carry  on  the  civilized  mill. 

“ Can  you  see  any  thing  stirring  in  the  camp  ?” 
said  he,  as  he  came  up.  “Those  horses  are 
making  a confounded  row  in  the  corral.  I saw 
Johnson  the  Yankee  this  morning,  and  he  said 
that  Indians  had  crossed  the  river,  and  he  guessed 
we’d  better  keep  our  wits  well  iled,  that  the  dusky 
varmin  didn’t  look  in  when  we  warn’t  ready  for 
visitors.” 

Now,  horses  were  our  surest  safeguards  against 
surprise.  Dogs  we  had  too,  but  they  roused  us 
up  so  frequently  by  barking  at  nothing  more 
formidable  than  a stray  deer  or  fox  that — re- 
minded of  the  gentleman  whose  amusement  it 
was  to  cry,  “ Wolf!” — we  lost  all  faith  in  them ; 
but  our  little,  half- wild  Pampa  horses  had  a 
truer  instinct,  and  their  warnings,  given  by 
stamping  upon  the  ground,  were  not  to  be  disre- 
garded with  safety. 

“I  can  make  out  some  objects  moving  about 
half  a mile  to  the  southward,”  said  I,  after  a 
long  look-out  on  the  plains. 

“They  are  mounted  men,  by  Jove!”  ex- 
claimed my  companion;  “and  riding  hard  this 
way  too.  Stand  here  with  your  rifle,  Alfred, 
while  I slip  cartridges  into  the  others.  At  that 
pace  they  will  be  here  directly.” 

And  so  they  were.  Almost  before  Dick  had 
reached  my  side  again,  two  “Guachos,”  their 
usually  swarthy  faces  livid  with  fear,  sprung  from 
their  horses,  which,  covered  with  blood,  sweat, 
and  foam,  showed  how  sharp  had  been  the  ride, 
and  rushed  over  the  draw-bridge.  They  told  us, 


as  soon  as  terror  would  allow  them,  that  three 
hundred  Indians  were  in  hot  pursuit,  and  would 
soon  be  on  the  spot,  and  besought  us,  for  the 
love  of  the  Virgin,  to  give  them  shelter,  as  to 
ride  out  again  into  the  camp  upon  their  found- 
ered horses  would  be  certain  death. 

Dick,  rather  to  my  surprise — for  I did  not  then 
know  what  distinguished  liars  the  natives  as  a 
rule  are — calmly  lit  his  pipe,  and  then  ordered 
our  visitors,  in  a somewhat  doubtful  Spanish 
idiom,  to  “make  themselves  scarce.” 

“Unless,”  he  said,  politely,  “you  can  tell  a 
plain  tale,  seliores,  without  lies,  vamos  and  adios.  ” 

Upon  this  we  learned,  after  much  cross-ques- 
tioning, that  they  had  been  to  buy  horses  (“To 
steal  them,  more  likely,”  inteijected  Dick)  at  the 
station  of  a rich  Spaniard,  Don  Ramon  Garcia, 
who  lived  about  four  leagues  from  us ; and  that 
when  they  reached  the  top  of  a gentle  rise  in  the 
ground,  and  had  a view  of  the  house,  they  had 
seen,  to  their  horror  and  dismay,  a large  body  of 
the  dreaded  Indians,  who  were  attacking — for 
they  heard  shots — Don  Ramon’s  estancia. 

“ Whereupon,”  said  the  spokesman,  with  teeth 
chattering,  “ we  rode  hard  to  your  abode,  well 
knowing  that  the  brave  Englishmen  would  not 
deliver  us  up.  But  let  us  mount  your  fleetest 
horses,  senores,  and  ride  for  life.  Soon  they 
will  be  here,  and  who  can  withstand  the  fierce 
bravos  ?” 

“If  this  be  true,”  said  Dick,  turning  to  me — 
“and  I believe  it  is,  for  these  cowardly  scoun- 
drels’ faces  are  proof  that  they  have  seen  some- 
thing— the  sooner  we  prepare  to  fight  the  better. 
Of  course  they  were  not  attacking  Ramon’s 
place ; he  has  a fort  strong  enough  to  resist  a 
thousand  of  them,  and  plenty  of  men  and  arms 
as  well.  Most  likely  they  made  a dash  to  carry 
off  any  one  who  might  be  strolling  at  a distance 
from  the  house,  or  to  drive  off  the  horses ; and 
it’s  equally  likely  that  we  shall  have  them  here 
soon,  where  there’s  a better  chance  for  a night 
attack.  In  any  event,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
them.  Naturally,  we  can’t  run  away,  and  leave 
all  we  have  in  the  world  to  be  destroyed,  as  these 
valiant  gentlemen  propose.  ” 

The  natives — both  the  late  arrivals  and  our 
own  two  men,  who  had  often  boasted  of  what 
they  meant  to  do  and  had  already  done  in  the 
way  of  fighting  Indians — suddenly  disappeared. 
We  afterward  learned  that  they  took  refuge  in  a 
corn-field  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  where  they 
lay  concealed  until  the  fight  was  over. 

Our  preparations  were  very  simple — a box  of 
cartridges  was  opened  (for  we  were  provided 
with  those  inestimable  peace  and  life  preservers, 
breech-loading  rifles)  and  placed  ready  to  hand, 
together  with  a bottle  of  whisky  and  a jar  of 
water ; the  door  and  window,  our  weakest  points, 
were  secured  as  strongly  as  possible ; and  then, 
sheltering  our  bodies  behind  the  parapet,  we 
peered  cautiously  over,  and  strained  our  eyes  to 
get  the  first  glimpse  of  an  enemy. 

Nothing  is  so  daunting  as  suspense  to  a young 
campaigner,  and  I felt  my  heart  thumping  against 
my  ribs  with  excitement,  and  a sort  of  nervous 
dread  that  I should  not  play  a man’s  part  in  the 
struggle  we  expected.  But  Dick’s  voice,  calm, 
low,  and  with  a slight  drawl  in  it,  reassured  me. 

“Now  look  here,  Alfred,  my  boy,”  he  said; 
“if  we  have  to  fight,  keep  cool,  and  do  as  I tell 
you.  Reach  your  hand  over  here — that’s  right ; 
I like  to  feel  you  gripe  like  that.  Now  remem- 
ber to  aim  steadily,  as  though  you  were  winning 
a cup  in  the  rifle  corps  at  home,  and  don’t  show 
yourself  more  than  you  can  help;  for,  though 
these  beggars  have  only  a few  muskets  and  pis- 
tols in  the  shape  of  fire-arms,  they  can  shoot 
pretty  straight  if  you  stand  still  enough  for  a 
long  sight.  Their  great  point  will  be  to  force 
the  door;  but  we  can  soon  stop  that  if  you  are 
steady  with  your  shots ; and  they  can’t  fire  the 
bricks.  Do  you  see  any  thing  ?” 

“There’s  something  dark  on  the  ground  near 
the  corral,”  I answered;  “it  seems  nearer  than 
it  was.” 

“An  Indian,  sure  enough,  and  the  ball’s  go- 
ing to  commence.”  As  he  said  this,  Dick’s  rifle 
rung  out  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  I saw 
a splinter  fly  white  in  the  moonlight,  about  a foot 
above  the  dark  object,  which  thereupon  started 
up  with  a cry,  and  fled.  Then  we  heard  the 
galloping  of  horse,  and  about  one  hundred  In- 
dians rode  into  view,  and,  breaking  into  twos 
and  threes,  circled  round  us  within  shot — wav- 
ing spears  and  shouting  as  though  the  whole 
company  of  fallen  angels  had  met  to  lament  their 
change  of  circumstances  chorally. 

“ Don’t  shoot ! This  is  all  a feint.”  And  my 
superior’s  warning  came  just  in  time ; for  a dusky 
cloud  of  men  sprung  out  from  the  ditch,  and 
rushed,  lance  in  hand,  against  the  door.  Well 
for  us  that  its  fastenings  were  secure,  and  that 
we  had  not  been  tempted  to  throw  away  shots 
by  the  first  demonstration.  Bang,  bang ! went 
our  rifles,  and  I saw  with  a feeling  of  pleasure 
that  the  man  I had  covered  fell  back  with  a 
hoarse  yell. 

“Don’t  hurry,  but  in  with  your  cartridges,” 

I heard  next ; and  both  fired  again  together. 
This  was  too  much  for  them ; they  halted,  wa- 
vered one  moment,  and  then  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic— our  rapid  system  of  firing  having  com- 
pletely discomfited  them. 

“Down  with  you!”  and  I felt  myself  pulled 
suddenly  under  the  parapet,  in  time  to  hear  the 
bullets  from  the  cavalry  outside  the  ditch  sing 
over  our  heads.  “So  far  se  good,”  was  Dick’s 
comment.  ‘ ‘ Take  a drop  of  whisky,  and  watch 
the  next  move.” 

The  moon  was  now  nearly  over ; but  that  was 
not  so  much  against  us,  the  night  being  clear  and 
starlight  enough  to  see  a man  at  ten  paces.  We 
could  hear  the  trampling  of  horses’  feet,  and  gut- 
tural sounds  of  talking,  and  guessed  that  a coun- 
cil of  war  was  being  held.  Suddenly  a spark 
appeared  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
house — for  they  had  fired  our  haystack — and 
grew  rapidly  into  a f r.me.  Brighter  and  bright' 
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lutely  innocent  of  tho  slightest  intention  to  mar- 
ry Miss  Silvester?” 

“No  such  **'•’-  as  the  thought  of  marrying 
MissSilveste  entered  my  head.” 

“And  this  you  say,  on  your  word  of  honor  as 
a gentleman  ?”  „ 

“On  my  word  u honor  as  a gentleman. 

Sir  Patrick  turned  to  Anne. 

“ Was  it  a matter  of  necessity,  Miss  Silvester, 
that  you  should  appear  in  the  assumed  character 
of  a married  woman— on  the  fourteenth  of  Au- 
gust last,  at  the  Craig  Fernie  inn  ?” 

Anne  looked  away  from  Blanche  for  the  first 
time.  She  replied  to  Sir  Patrick  quietly,  readi- 
ly, firmly— Blanche  looking  at  her,  and  listening 
to  her  with  eager  interest. 

“ I went  to  the  inn  alone,  Sir  Patrick.  The 
landlady  refused,  in  the  plainest  terms,  to  let  me 
stay  there,  unless  she  was  first  satisfied  that  I 
was  a married  woman.” 

“ Which  of  the  two  gentlemen  did  you  expect 
to  join  you  at  the  inn — Mr.  Arnold  Brinkworth, 
or  Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn  ?” 

“Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn.” 

“ When  Mr.  Arnold  Brinkworth  came  in  his 
place,  and  said  what  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
scruples  of  the  landlady,  you  understood  that  he 
was  acting  in  your  interests,  from  motives  of 
kindness  only,  and  under  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Delamayn  ?” 

“ I understood  that ; and  I objected  as  strong- 
ly as  I could  to  Mr.  Brinkworth  placing  himself 
in  a false  position  on  my  account.” 

‘ ‘ Did  your  objection  proceed  from  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scottish  law  of  marriage,  and  of  the 
position  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  that  law 
might  place  Mr.  Brinkworth  ?” 

“ I had  no  knowledge  of  the  Scottish  law.  I 
had  a vague  dislike  qnd  dread  of  the  deception 
which  Mr.  Brinkworth  was  practicing  on  the 
people  of  the  inn.  And  I feared  that  it  might 
lead  to  some  possible  misinterpretation  of  me  on 
the  part  of  a person  whom  I dearly  loved.” 

“ That  person  being  my  niece  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  appealed  to  Mr.  Brinkworth  (knowing 
of  his  attachment  to  my  niece),  in  her  name, 
and  for  her  sake,  to  leave  you  to  shift  for  your- 
self?” 

“I  did.” 

“As  a gentleman  who  had  given  his  promise 
to  help  and  protect  a lady,  in  the  absence  of  the 
person  whom  she  had  depended  on  to  join  her, 
he  refused  to  leave  you  to  shift  for  yourself?” 

“ Unhappily,  he  refused  on  that  account.” 

“From  first  to  last,  you  were  absolutely  in- 
nocent of  the  slightest  intention  to  marry  Mr. 
Brinkworth  ?" 

“I  answer,  Sir  Patrick,  as  Mr.  Brinkworth 
has  answered.  No  such  thing  as  the  thought  of 
marrying  him  ever  entered  my  head.” 

“And  this  you  say,  on  your  oath  as  a Chris- 
tian woman  ?” 

“ On  my  oath  as  a Christian  woman.” 

Sir  Patrick  looked  round  at  Blanche.  Her 
face  was  hidden  in  her  hands.  Her  step-mother 
was  vainly  appealing  to  her  to  compose  herself. 

In  the  moment  of  silence  that  followed,  Mr. 
Moy  interfered  in  the  interests  of  his  client. 

“ I waive  my  claim,  feir  Patrick,  to  put  any 
questions  on  my  side.  I merely  desire  to  re- 
mind you,  and  to  remind  the  company  present, 
that  all  that  we  have  just  heard  is  mere  assertion 
— on  the  part  of  two  persons  strongly  interested 
in  extricating  themselves  from  a position  which 
fatally  compromises  them  both.  The  marriage 
which  they  deny  I am  now  waiting  to  prove — 
not  by  assertion,  on  my  side,  but  by  appeal  to 
competent  witnesses.  ” 

After  a brief  consultation  with  her  own  solicit- 
or, Lady  Lundie  followed  Mr.  Moy,  in  stronger 
language  still. 

“I  wish  you  to  understand,  Sir  Patrick,  be- 
fore you  proceed  any  farther,  that  I shall  remove 
my  step-daughter  from  the  room  if  any  more 
attempts  are  made  to  harrow  her  feelings  and 
mislead  her  judgment.  I want  words  to  express 
my  sense  of  this  most  cruel  and  unfair  way  of 
conducting  the  inquiry.” 

The  London  lawyer  followed,  stating  his  pro- 
fessional approval  of  his  client’s  view.  “ As  her 
ladyship’s  legal  adviser,”  he  said,  “ I support  the 
protest  which  her  ladyship  has  just  made.” 

Even  Captain  Newendcn  agreed  in  the  gener- 
al disapproval  of  Sir  Patrick’s  conduct.  “ Hear, 
hear!”  said  the  captain,  when  the  lawyer  had 
spoken.  “Quite  right.  I must  say,  quite 
right.” 

Apparently  impenetrable  to  all  due  sense  of 
his  position,  Sir  Patrick  addressed  himself  to 
Mr.  Moy,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

“Do  you  wish  to  produce  your  witnesses  at 
once?”  he  asked.  “ I have  not  the  least  objec- 
tion to  meet  your  views — on  the  understanding 
that  I am  permitted  to  return  to  the  proceedings 
as  interrupted  at  this  point.” 

Mr.  Moy  considered.  The  adversary  (there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  it  by  this  time)  had  some- 
thing in  reserve — and  the  adversary  had  not  yet 
shown  his  hand.  It  was  more  immediately  im- 
portant to  lead  him  into  doing  this  than  to  insist 
on  rights  and  privileges  of  the  purely  formal 
sort.  Nothing  could  shake  the  strength  of  the 
position  which  Mr.  Moy  occupied.  The  longer 
feir  Patrick’s  irregularities  delayed  the  proceed- 
ings, the  more  irresistibly  the  plain  facts  of  the 
case  would  assert  themselves— with  all  the  force 
of  contrast — out  of  the  mouths  of  the  witnesses 
who  were  in  attendance  down  stairs.  He  de- 
termined to  wait. 

“Reserving  my  right  of  objection,  Sir  Pat- 
rick,” he  answered,  “ I beg  you  to  go  on.” 

To  the  surprise  of  every  body,  Sir  Patrick  ad- 
dressed himself  directly  to  Blanche— quoting  the 
language  in  which  Lady  Lundie  had  spoken  to 
him,  with  perfect  composure  of  tone  and  man- 
ner. 

“You  know  me  well  enough,  my  dear,”  he 
said,  “ to  be  assured  that  I am  incapable  of  will- 
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ingly  harrowing  your  feelings  or  misleading  vour 
judgment.  I have  a question  to  ask  you,  which 
you  can  answer  or  not,  entirely  as  you  please.” 

Before  he  could  put  the  question  there  was  a 
momentary  contest  between  Lady  Lundie  and 
her  legal  adviser.  Silencing  her  ladyship  (not 
without  difficulty),  the  London  lawyer  interposed. 
He  also  begged  leave  to  reserve  the  right  of  objec- 
tion, so  far  as  his  client  was  concerned. 

bir  Patrick  assented  by  a sign,  and  proceeded 
to  put  his  question  to  Blanche. 

“You  have  heard  what  Arnold  Brinkworth 
has  said,  and  what  Miss  Silvester  has  said,”  he 
resumed.  “The  husband  who  loves  you,  and 
the  sisterly  friend  who  loves  you,  have  each 
made  a solemn  declaration.  Recall  your  past 
experience  of  both  of  them ; remember  what 
they  have  just  said ; and  now  tell  me — do  you 
believe  they  have  spoken  falsely  ?” 

Blanche  answered  on  the  instant. 

“I  believe,  uncle,  they  have  spoken  the  truth !” 

Both  the  lawyers  registered  their  objections. 
Lady  Lundie  made  another  attempt  to  speak, 
and  was  stopped  on.ee  more — this  time  by  Mr. 
Moy  as  well  as  by  her  own  adviser.  Sir  Patrick 
went  on. 

“Do  you  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  entire  propri- 
ety of  your  husband’s  conduct  and  your  friend’s 
conduct,  now  you  have  seen  them  and  heard 
them,  face  to  face  ?” 

Blanche  answered  again,  with  the  same  ab- 
sence of  reserve. 

“ I ask  them  to  forgive  me,”  she  said.  “I 
believe  I have  done  them  both  a great  wrong.” 

IShe  looked  at  her  husband  first  — then  at 
Anne.  Arnold  attempted  to  leave  his  chair. 
Sir  Patrick  firmly  restrained  him.  “ Wait  1”  he 
whispered.  “You  don’t  know  what  is  coming.” 
Having  said  that,  he  turned  toward  Anne. 
Blanche’s  look  had  gone  to  the  heart  of  the 
faithful  woman  wrho  loved  her.  Anne’s  face  was 
turned  away — the  tears  were  forcing  themselves 
through  the  worn  weak  hands  that  tried  vainly  to 
hide  them. 

The  formal  objections  of  the  lawyers  were 
registered  once  more,  trir  Patrick  addressed 
himself  to  his  niece  for  the  last  time. 

“You  believe  what  Arnold  Brinkworth  has 
said ; you  believe  what  Miss  Silvester  has  said. 
You  know  that  not  even  the  thought  of  marriage 
was  in  the  mind  of  either  of  them,  at  the  inn. 
You  know — whatever  else  may  happen  in  the 
future — that  there  is  not  the  most  remote  possi- 
bility of  either  of  them  consenting  to  acknowl- 
edge that  they  ever  have  been,  or  ever  can  be, 
Man  and  Wife.  Is  that  enough  for  you  ? Are 
you  willing,  before  this  inquiry  proceeds  any 
farther,  to  take  your  husband’s  hand  ; to  return 
to  your  husband’s  protection ; and  to  leave  the 
rest  to  me — satisfied  with  my  assurance  that,  on 
the  facts  as  they  happened,  not  even  the  Scotch 
Law  can  prove  the  monstrous  assertion  of  the 
marriage  at  Craig  Fernie  to  be  true?” 

Lady  Lundie  rose.  Both  the  lawyers  rose. 
Arnold  sat  lost  in  astonishment.  Geoffrey  him- 
self— brutishly  careless  thus  far  of  all  that  hud 
passed — lifted  his  head  with  a sudden  start.  In 
the  midst  of  the  profound  impression  thus  pro- 
duced, Blanche,  on  whose  decision  the  whole  fu- 
ture course  of  the  inquiry  now  turned,  answered 
in  these  words : 

“ I hope  you  will  not  think  me  ungrateful, 
uncle.  I am  sure  that  Arnold  has  not,  know- 
ingly,  done  me  any  wrong.  But  I can’t  go  back 
to  him  until  I am  first  certain  that  1 am  his 
wife.” 

Lady  Lundie  embraced  her  step-daughter, 
with  a sudden  outburst  of  affection.  “ My  dear 
child ! ” exclaimed  her  ladyship,  fervently.  ‘ ‘ W ell 
done,  my  own  dear  child !” 

Sir  Patrick’s  head  dropped  on  his  breast. 
“Oh,  Blanche!  Blanche!”  Arnold  heard  him 
whisper  to  himself ; “ if  you  only  knew  w hat  you 
are  forcing  me  to !" 

Mr.  Moy  put  in  his  word,  on  Blanche’s  side 
of  the  question. 

“ I must  most  respectfully  express  my  approv- 
al also  of  the  course  which  the  young  lady  has 
taken,” he  said.  “A  more  dangerous  compro- 
mise than  the  compromise  which  we  have  just 
heard  suggested  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  With 
all  deference  to  Sir  Patrick  Lundie,  his  opinion 
of  the  impossibility  of  proving  the  marriage  at 
Craig  Fernie  remains  to  be  confirmed  as  the 
right  one.  My  own  professional  opinion  is  op- 
posed to  it.  The  opinion  of  another.  Scottish 
lawyer  (in  Glasgow)  is,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge, opposed  to  it.  If  the  young  lady  had  not 
acted  with  a wisdom  and  courage  which  do  her 
honor,  she  might  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
her  reputation  would  have  been  destroyed,  and 
her  children  declared  illegitimate.  Who  is  to 
say  that  ciifumstances  may  not  happen  in  the 
future  which  may  force  Mr.  Brinkworth  or  Miss 
Silvester — one  or  the  other — to  assert  the  very 
marriage  which  they  repudiate  now  ? Who  is  to 
say  that  interested  relatives  (property  being  con- 
cerned here)  may  not,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  dis- 
cover motives  of  their  own  for  questioning  the 
asserted  marriage  in  Kent  ? I acknowledge  that 
I envy  the  immense  self-confidence  which  em- 
boldens Sir  Patrick  to  venture,  what  he  is  will- 
ing to  venture  upon  his  own  individual  opinion 
on  an  undecided  point  of  law.” 

He  sat  down  amidst  a murmur  of  approval,  and 
cast  a slyly-expectant  look  at  his  defeated  adver- 
sary. “ If  that  doesn’t  irritate  him  into  showing 
his  hand,”  thought  Mr.  Moy,  “nothing  will!” 

Sir  Patrick  slowly  raised  his  head.  There  was 
no  irritation — there  was  only  distress  in  his  face 
— when  he  spoke  next. 

“ I don’t  propose,  Mr.  Mov,  to  argue  the  point 
with  you,”  he  said,  gently.  “ I can  understand 
that  my  conduct  must  necessarily  appear  strange 
and  even  blameworthy,  not  in  your  eyes  only,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  others.  My  young  friend  here  will 
tell  you”  (he  looked  toward  Arnold)  “that  the 
view  which  you  express  as  to  the  future  peril  in- 
volved in  this  case  was  once  the  view  in  my  mind 


too,  and  that  in  what  I have  done  thus  far  I have 
acted  in  direct  contradiction  to  advice  which  I 
myself  gave  at  no  very  distant  period.  Excuse 
me,  if  you  please,  from  entering  (for  the  pic^ent 
at  least)  into  the  motive  which  has  influenced  . \e 
from  the  time  when  I entered  this  room.  My 
position  is  one  of  unexampled  responsibility  and 
of  indescribable  distress.  May  I appeal  to  that 
statement  to  stand  as  my  excuse,  if  I plead  for 
a last  extension  of  indulgence  toward  the  last  ir- 
regularity of  which  I shall  be  guilty,  iu  connec- 
tion with  these  proceedings  ?" 

Lady  Lundie  alone  resisted  the  unaffected  and 
touching  dignity  with  which  those  words  were 
spoken. 

“We  have  had  enough  of  irregularity,”  she 
said,  sternly.  “ I,  for  one,  object  to  more.” 

Sir  Patrick  waited  patiently  for  Mr.  Moy’s  re- 
ply. The  Scotch  lawyer  and  the  English  lawyer 
looked  at  each  other— and  understood  each  oth- 
er. Mr.  Moy  answered  for  both. 

“ We  don’t  presume  to  restrain  you,  Sir  Pat- 
rick, by  other  limits  than  those  which,  as  a gen- 
tleman, you  impose  on  yourself.  Subject,”  add- 
ed the  cautious  Scotchman,  “ to  the  right  of 
objection  which  we  have  already  reserved.  ” 

“Do  you  object  to  my  speaking  to  your  cli- 
ent ?”  asked  Sir  Patrick.  • 

“To  Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn?” 

“ Yes.” 

All  eyes  turned  on  Geoffrey.  He  w-as  sitting 
half  asleep,  as  it  seemed — with  his  heavy  hands 
hanging  listlessly  over  his  knees,  and  his  chin 
resting  on  the  hooked  handle  of  his  stick. 

Looking  toward  Anne,  when  Sir  Patrick  pro- 
nounced Geoffrey’s  name,  Mr.  Moy  sawr  a change 
in  her.  She  withdrew  her  hands  from  her  face, 
and  turned  suddenly  toward  her  legal  adviser. 
Was  she  in  the  secret  of  the  carefully  concealed 
object  at  which  his  opponent  had  been  aiming 
from  the  first?  Mr.  Moy  decided  to  put  that 
doubt  to  the  test.  He  invited  Sir  Patrick,  by  a 
gesture,  to  proceed.  Sir  Patrick  addressed  him- 
self to  Geoffrey. 

“ You  are  seriously  interested  in  this  inquiry,” 
he  said  ; “ and  you  have  taken  ho  part  in  it  yet 
Take  a part  in  it  now.  Look  at  this  lady.  ” 

Geoffrey  never  moved. 

“I’ve  seen  enough  of  her  already,”  he  said, 
brutally. 

“You  may  well  be  ashamed  to  look  at  her,” 
said  Sir  Patrick,  quietly.  “ But  you  might  have 
acknowledged  it  in  fitter  words.  Carry  your 
memory  back  to  the  fourteenth  of  August.  Do 
you  deny  that  you  promised  to  marry  Miss  Sil- 
vester privately  at  the  Craig  Fernie  inn  ?’’ 

“I  object  to  that  question,”  said  Mr.  Moy. 
“ My  client  is  under  no  sort  of  obligation  to  an- 
swer it.  ” 

Geoffrey’s  rising  temper — ready  to  resent  any 
thing — resented  his  adviser’s  interference.  “ I 
shall  answer  if  I like,”  he  retorted,  insolently. 
He  looked  up  for  a moment  at  Sir  Patrick,  with- 
out moving  his  chin  from  the  hook  of  his  stick. 
1 hen  he  looked  down  again.  “I  do  deny  it,” 
he  said. 

“You  deny  that  you  have  promised  to  marry 
Miss  Silvester  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I asked  you  just  now  to  look  at  her — ” 

“And  I told  you  I had  seen  enough  of  her  al- 
ready.” 

“ Look  at  me.  In  my  presence,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  persons  here,  do  you  deny 
that  you  owe  this  lady,  by  your  ow  n solemn  en- 
gagement, the  reparation  of  marriage  ?” 

He  suddenly  lifted  his  head.  His  eyes,  after 
resting  for  an  instant  only  on  Sir  Patrick,  turned, 
little  by  little;  and,  brightening  slowly,  fixed 
themselves  with  a hideous,  tigerish  glare  on 
Anne’s  face.  “I  know  what  I owe  her,”  he 
said. 

The  devouring  hatred  of  his  look  was  matched 
by  the  ferocious  vindictiveness  of  his  tone,  as  he 
spoke  those  words.  It  was  horrible  to  see  him ; 
it  was  horrible  to  hear  him.  Mr.  Moy  said  to 
him,  in  a whisper,  “Control  yourself,  or  I will 
throw  up  your  case.  ” 

Without  answering — without  even  listening — 
he  lifted  one  of  his  hands,  and  looked  at  it  va- 
cantly. He  whispered  something  to  himself; 
and  counted  out  what  he  was  whispering  slowly ; 
in  divisions  of  his  own,  on  three  of  his  fingers  iu 
succession.  He  fixed  his  eyes  again  on  Anne, 
with  the  same  devouring  hatred  in  their  look, 
and  spoke  (this  time  directly  addressing  himself 
to  her)  with  the  same  ferocious  vindictiveness  in 
his  tone.  “ But  for  you,  I should  be  married  to 
Mrs.  Glenarm.  But  for  you,  I should  be  fiiends 
with  my  father.  But  for  you,  I should  have  won 
the  race.  1 know  what  1 owe  you.  ” His  loose- 
ly hanging  hands  stealthily  clenched  themselves. 
His  head  sank  again  on  his  broad  breust.  He 
said  no  more. 

Not  a soul  moved— not  a word  was  spoken. 
The  same  common  horror  held  them  all  speech- 
less. Anne’s  eyes  turned  once  more  on  Blanche. 
Anne’s  courage  upheld  her,  even  at  that  moment. 

Sir  Patrick  rose.  The  strong  emotion  which 
he  had  suppressed  thus  far,  showed  itself  plainly 
in  his  face — uttered  itself  plainly  in  his  voice. 

“ Come  into  the  next  room,”  lie  said  to  Anne. 
“I  must  speak  to  you  instantly!” 

Without  noticing  the  astonishment  that  he 
caused ; without  paying  the  smallest  attention  to 
the  remonstrances  addressed  to  him  by  his  sister- 
in-law  and  by  the  Scotch  lawyer,  he  took  Anne 
by  the  arm — opened  the  folding-doors  at  one  end 
of  the  room— entered  the  room  beyond  with  her 
— and  closed  the  doors  again. 

Lady  Lundie  appealed  to  her  legal  adviser. 
Blanche  rose — advanced  a few  steps — and  stood 
in  breathless  suspense,  looking  at  the  folding- 
doors.  Arnold  advanced  a step,  to  speak  to  his 
wife.  The  captain  approached  Mr.  Moy. 

“ What  does  this  mean  ?”  he  asked. 

Mr.  Moy  answered,  in  strong  agitation  on  his 
side. 

“ It  means  that  I have  not  been  properly  in- 


structed. Sir  Patrick  Lundie  has  some  evidence 
in  his  possession  that  seriously  compromises  Mr. 
Delamayn’s  case.  He  has  shrunk  from  produc- 
ing it  hitherto— he  finds  himself  forced  to  pro- 
d uce  it  now.  H ow  is  it,  ” asked  the  lawyer,  turn- 
ing sternly  on  his  client,  “ that  you  have  left  me 
in  the  dark  ?” 

“ I know  nothing  about  it,”  answered  Geof- 
frey, without  lifting  his  head. 

Lady  Lundie  signed  to  Blanche  to  stand  aside, 
and  advanced  toward  the  folding-doors.  Mr. 
Moy  stopped  her. 

“ I advise  your  ladyship  to  be  patient.  Inter- 
ference is  useless  there.  ” 

“Am  I not  to  interfere,  Sir,  in  my  own 
house  ?” 

“ Unless  I am  entirely  mistaken,  madam,  the 
end  of  the  proceedings  iu  your  house  is  at  hand. 
You  will  damage  your  own  interests  by  interfer- 
ing. Let  us  know  what  we  are  about  at  last. 
Let  the  end  come.” 

Lady  Lundie  yielded,  and  returned  to  her 
place.  They  all  waited  in  .silence  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  doors. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Tue  German  Question— “ Haf  some  peer  ?” 


A TREATISE  ON  ETIQUETTE. 

Never  eat  soup  with  a fork. 

If  you  want  to  run  for  office  next  fall,  nominate 
yourself  at  once,  and  pitch  right  into  the  caldron  with 
a vim. 

If  you  see  Jones  at  the  theatre  with  a young  lady, 
yell  out,  “ Hello,  Jones,  how  is  your  wife  ?’’  Jones 
will  think  it  funny. 

Young  ladies,  always  give  precedence  to  age,  and 
never  go  to  the  wash-tub  if  your  mother  or  grand- 
mother are  present;  they  might  consider  it  disre- 
spectful. 

In  the  dining-room  no  gentleman  will  sit  on  the  ta- 
ble, nor  is  it  polite  to  get  under  it  until  too  drunk  to 
sit  in  a chair.  


At  a school  examination  in  New  Bedford  last  week 
the  teacher  sought  to  develop  the  “general  intelli- 
gence" of  an  infant  class  by  asking,  “ What  are  cows 
good  for?"  After  a moment’s  pause  a small  hand 
went  up  with  tremendous  energy.  “Well,  Johnny, 
what  is  it?"  “Tbeir  thomachth  are  good  for  tripe," 
shouted  the  young  savant. 


At  a recent  parish  meeting  a strait-laced  and  most 
exemplary  curate  submitted  a report  in  writing  of  the 
destitute  widows  and  others  who  stood  in  need  of  as- 
sistance from  the  parish.  “Are  you  sure,  reverend 
Sir,"  asked  another  solemn  brother,  “that  you  have 
embraced  all  the  widows  t"  He  said  he  believed  he 
had. 


Mr.  Jones  was  afflicted,  and  thus  he  told  his  sorrow: 
“ By  dabe  is  Jodes — Daddle  Jodes.  I ab  the  bost  bis- 
erable  bad  udder  the  sud.  I ab  eterdally  catchig 
code,  so  that  I dever  cad  talk  plaid.  I tried  every 
thig  id  the  world  to  prevedt  it:  subber  ad  widter,  it’s 
all  the  sabe.  I breathe  through  by  bouth  frob  Jadu- 
ary  to  Decebber,  frob  the  begiddig  to  the  edd  of  the 
year.  I’ve  tried  every  systeb  of  bedicid,  but  id  vaid. 
All  kides  of  teas,  broths,  ad  old  wibbid  dostrubs  have 
bid  tried.  I’ve  swallowed  edough  of  theb  to  drowd 
be ; but  it’s  do  use.  Dothig  udder  heaved  cad  keep 
by  feet  warb ; dothig  keeps  he  frob  catchig  code.” 


“How  does  the  Empress  Eugenic  dress?”  inquired 
an  inquisitive  female  of  a bachelor  friend  just  returned 
from  Paris.  “ Like  a woman,”  was  the  brusque  reply. 
“Of  course,"  continued  the  inquirer;  “but  I wish  to 
know  whether  she  wears  costly  dresses."  “ I under- 
stand  you,  madam,"  was  the  ungallant  response; 
“she  dresses  like  a woman— wearing  the  most  costly 
garments  she  can  procure." 


A Portland  club  has  the  following  question  pro- 
posed for  discussion : “ Can  a big  man  ache  harder 
than  a little  man  ?" 


High-Toned  Men— The  tenor  singers. 


The  recent  action  of  the  jury  of  Wyoming  women  in 
convicting  a man  of  manslaughter,  shows  that  the 
weakness  of  the  sex  is  not  prejudicial  to  justice— that 
is,  female  juries  will  not  favor  malefactors. 


“Ah,”  said  old  Mrs.  Doosenbury,  “laming  is  a 
great  thing  1 I’ve  often  felt  the  need  of  it.  Why, 
would  you  oelieve  it,  I’m  now  sixty  years  old,  and  I 
only  know  the  name  of  three  mouths  in  the  year,  and 
them’s  spring,  fall,  and  autumn-.  I larnt  the  names 
of  them  when  I was  a leetle  bit  of  a gal !" 


A Medical  Question— Is  opening  a dead-letter  a 
post-mortem  examination  ? 


A lady  teacher  in  the  Baptist  Sunday-school  at 
Orange  recently  had  occasion  to  illustrate  a lesson  on 
“faith,”  by  the  story  of  a child  who  was  told  by  his 
father  to  drop  from  an  elevated  place  into  his  arms. 
The  father  could  not  be  seen  by  the  child,  yet,  when 
commanded,  it  dropped.  Upon  the  teacher  asking 
her  class  what  was  shown  by  this  story,  a bright  lit- 
tle fellow  immediately  replied:  “It  showed  ne  had 
pluck  1" 


A lawyer  built  him  an  office  in  the  form  of  a hexa- 
gon. The  novelty  of  the  structure  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  some  Irishmen  who  w ere  passing  by.  They 
made  a full  stop,  and  viewed  the  building  very  critic- 
ally. The  lawyer,  somewhat  disgusted  at  their  curi- 
osity, raised  the  window,  put  his  head  out,  and  ad- 
dressed them:  “What  do  you  stand  there  for,  like  a 
pack  of  blockheads,  gazing  at  my  office  ? Do  yon 
take  it  for  a church  ?"  “ Faix,"  answered  one  of  them, 
“I  was  thinking  so  till  I saw  the  divil  poke  his  head 
out  of  the  windy.” 


If  you  want  to  get  a sure  crop  and  a big  yield  sow 
wild  oats.  


A gentleman,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and 
who  had  arrived  at  the  Northern  Central  B6p6t,  in  Bal- 
timore, from  some  point  North,  rushed  up  to  the  bag- 
gage-room, and  in  a peremptory  manner  demanded 
that  his  baggage  should  be  given  to  him  in  preference 
to  all  other  customers.  His  manner  was  somewhat 
offensive,  and  when  informed,  by  a plainly  clad  but 
humorous-looking  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  that  he 
must  have  patience,  and  wait  his  tnm,  he  turned  upon 
the  adviser  and  imparter  of  knowledge  with,  “Sir, 
you’re  an  ass."  The  honest  Irishman  gazed  at  him 
an  instant,  and  then  replied,  “And  you,  Sir,  are  an 
ape ; and  wbat  a pity  it  is  that  when  we  two  were 
made  bastes  that  ye  wasn’t  made  an  illiphant,  so  that 
ye  could  have  yer  blasted  trunk  under  your  nose  all 
tbe  time.” 

“ So  you  are  going  to  keep  a school  ?”  said  a young 
lady  to  her  old  aunt.  “Well,  for  my  part,  sooner 
than  do  that,  I would  marry  a widower  with  nine 
children.”  “ I should  prefer  that  myself,”  was  the 
reply ; “but  where  is  the  widower t 


The  agent  for  a patent  coffin  says,  in  his  circular : 
“Undertakers  who  -have  used  it  pronounce  it  a per- 
fect success,  and  we  ask  yon  to  try  it,  free  of  charge, 
and  judge  for  yourself." 
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dertook  rather  as  an  amateur  than  as  a profes- 
sional player.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a man 
to  fill  the  position  he  so  long  occupied  as  editor 
of  the  most  successful  comic  periodical  ever 
established. 


forty  minutes— twenty  minutes  less  than  the 
time  required  by  his  wager.  The  performance 
took  place  at  the  Empire  Rink,  in  Third  Avenue. 
He  made  about  nine  stoppages  for  rest  during  his 
walk,  none  of  which  was  longer  than  ten  minutes. 
His  chief  nourishment  was  beef-tea,  together  with 
crackers,  raw  eggs,  and  lemonade.  He  accom- 
plished the  one  hundred  miles  without  giving 
evidences  of  any  great  strain  on  his  mental  or 
physical  system,  being  nearly  as  fresh  at  the  fin- 
ish as  he  was  at  the  opening,  The  first  fifty 
miles  were  made  in  ten  hours  and  thirty -five 
minutes.  His  quickest  mile  was  done  in  about 


ceeded  to  the  chief  post,  and  held  it  till  his  death. 
Mr.  Lemon  was  popular  as  a writer,  and  a fa- 
vorite in  society.  In  addition  to  his  contribu- 
tions to  Punch , he  wrote  upward  of  sixty  dramatic 
pieces,  and  numerous  articles  and  stories  for  the 
English  literary  journals  and  magazines.  He 
also  edited  a collection  of  jests,  and  wrote  a large 
number  of  songs.  Recently  he  played  the  char- 
acter of  Falstaff  at  one  of  the  London  theatres, 
and,  according  to  the  popular  verdict,  was  very 
successful.  The  stout,  massive  frame  and  genial 
countenance  which  he  possessed  no  doubt  helped 
to  secure  public  favor  in  this  part,  which  he  un- 


MARK LEMON. 

Mu.  Mark  Lemon,  well  known  both  in  En- 
gland and  this  country  as  the  editor  of  Punch, 
as  a successful  dramatist  and  pleasant  story- 
writer,  whose  portrait  we  give  on  this  page,  died 
in  London  on  the  23d  ult.,  at  the  age  of  C2.  His 
earliest  literary  efforts  were  dramatic  productions, 
and  he  occasionally  appeared  on  the  stage.  On 
the  establishment  of  Punch  he  was  made  associ- 
ate editor  of  that  entertaining  comic  journal,  and 
remained  in  that  position  until  the  retirement  of 
the  editor,  Mr.  Henry  Mayhew,  when  he  suc- 


WESTON, THE  PEDESTRIAN. 

We  give  on  this  page  a portrait  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Payson  Weston,  the  well-known  pedes- 
trian, who  has  just  accomplished  the  feat  of  walk- 
ing one  hundred  miles  in  twenty-one  hours  and 
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IN  THE  WOODS.- [Drawn  by  K.  Bodmkr.] 


eleven  minutes,  and  his  best  single  circuit  of  the 
rink  in  one  minute  and  twenty  seconds.  The 
close  of  his  performance  was  witnessed  by  an 
audience  of  at  least  5000  people,  who  greeted 
his  triumph  with  enthusiastic  applause. 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  GOICOURIA. 

We  give  on  page  380  a representation  of  the 
execution  of  General  jjomingo  de  Goicouria,  a 
brave  and  energetic  Cuban  soldier,  who  died  by 

the  garrote  at  Havan^pp-tjif  jftfcof 


General  Goicouria  had  been  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  closely  identified  with  the 
revolutionary  cause  in  Cuba.  A native  of  that 
island,  and  married  to  a lady  of  large  possessions 
there,  he  was,  many  years  ago,  compelled  to  fly 
his  home  on  account  of  his  political  sympathies, 
and  take  up  his  residence  in  this  country.  In 
all  the  subsequent  movements  in  behalf  of  Cuban 
independence  he  took  an  active  and  prominent 
part.  He  was  the  friend  and  associate  of  Lopez 
in  his  enterprises,  though  he  remained  in  this 
country,  devoting  all  his  time,  energy,  and  means 
to  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  plans  set 


on  foot  to  liberate  Cuba  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 
The  failure  of  the  expeditions  under  Lopez  and 
Quitman  seemed  not  to  dampen  his  enthusi- 
asm in  the  cause ; and  when  the  present  insur- 
rection broke  OHt  he  was  among  the  first  to  en- 
gage in  the  war  of  liberation.  As  in  former  en- 
terprises, he  acted  mainly  as  an  organizer  and 
manager  of  expeditions  from  this  country.  He 
was  recently  captured  on  an  isl»r.J  near  the  coast 
of  Cuba,  taken  to  Havana,  and  immediately  ex- 
ecuted. 

By  the  death  of  General  Goicouria  the  Cuban 
cause  has  sustained  a serious  loss. 


A HANDY  MAN. 

In  the  year  18 — there  resided  in  the  north  of 
England  a gentleman  who  was  known  ns  Sir 
William  Marston.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  are  cool  and  calculating — always  looking 
before  them.  He  had  made  all  his  money  at 
iron-working;  but  after  having  got  his  title,  he 
thought  fit  to  “ sell  out”  and  retire. 

He  accordingly  chose  a residence  in  Durham, 
and  resided  there  for  three  years,  when  he  de- 
termined to  build  a large  mansion  for  himself ; 
and  lgj  aCepidiMlyttqijSttlited  with  an  architect, 
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and  the  drawings  and  specifications  were  made 
out,  tenders  received,  and  the  work  proceeded 
with. 

Now  when  this  mansion  was  built,  Sir  William 
found  that  every  one  was  admiring  it,  and  artists 
came  and  sketched  it  before  the  glass  was  in  the 
windows.  Every  one  declared  it  perfection,  all 
but  Sir  William  himself. 

A very  unpleasant  idea  had  come  into  Sir 
William’s  head.  He  intended  to  keep  a good 
many  valuables  and  money  on  the  premises. 
Thus  the  question  arose,  “ Was  it  burglar- 
proof?”  The  architect  assured  him  it  was ; the 
inspector  of  police  said  so  too ; he  thought  so 
himself,  but  he  would  like  to  be  sure.  The  fol- 
lowing advertisement  accordingly  appeared  in 
some  of  the  local  papers  a few  days  after  the 
house  was  finished  : 

Notice  to  burglars  and  others.— 

Whereas,  Sir  William  Marstou,  having  gone  to 
great  expense  in  the  buildiug  of  his  Dew  mansion, 
“ Fallow  Hill,”  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  it 
be  burglar-proof  or  not,  and  with  that  object  has 
placed  in  his  writing-table  drawer  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  And  whosoever  shall,  with  the  or- 
dinary appliances  of  a burglar,  contrived  abstract  the 
Bald  five  hundred  pounds  without  being  caught  in  the 
act,  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  same,  on  condition 
that  he  write  to  the  said  Sir  William  Marston  and 
fully  inform  him  how  he  did  succeed  in  abstracting 
the  same ; and  be  it  known,  no  steps  Bhall  be  taken 
to  recover  the  money  or  bring  the  offender  to  justice. 
But  if  the  said  burglar  be  caught,  he  shall  be  bound 
to  state  how  he  entered  the  premises,  and  how  he  pro- 
posed abstracting  the  money,  and  he  shall  then  be  per- 
mitted to  depart. 

A week  passed,  and  Sir  William  was  getting 
in  servants  for  his  establishment,  buying  furni- 
ture, horses  and  carriages,  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia necessary  for  the  comfort  of  a mansion. 
Still  there  came  no  answer  to  his  extraordinary 
advertisement.  At  last  a thought  struck  him. 
He  put  the  advertisement  in  again,  adding  that 
“no  extraordinary  precautions  would  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  house  from  being  broken  into.” 

The  next  day  Sir  William  was  sitting  in  the 
small  room  adjoining  his  office,  quietly  reading 
a book,  when  the  footman  entered  and  stood 
waiting  till  his  master  should  speak. 

“ Well?”  at  last  he  said,  looking  up. 

“ A man  wanting  to  speak  to  you,  Sir.  Says 
he  believes  you  want  a groom.  He  can  groom, 
Sir ; harness  a horse,  clean  a carriage,  fust-rate 
at  gardening,  rubbing  up  knives  and  forks,  clean- 
ing windows — in  fact,  Sir,  I assure  you,  by  his 
own  account,  he  is  a ‘ very  handy  man.’  ” 

4 ‘ What  sort  of  a man  is  he  ?” 

“Decent  enough,  Sir — tall,  determined-look- 
ing ; a kind  of  man  as  would  knock  dander  out 
of  you,  Sir,  or  could — ” 

“ That  will  do ; show  him  in.” 

“ He  has  a portmanteau,  Sir.  Shall  I take 
care  of  it?  It  might — ” 

‘ 4 Less  o’  your  lip ! ” Sir  William  was  becom- 
ing the  iron-founder  again.  “Show  him  in  J” 
He  was  shown  in,  and  began  to  run  up  his  ac- 
complishments, which,  to  Sir  William,  seemed 
very  suitable  to  him.  He  was  just  the  sort  of 
man  he  wanted,  and  Sir  William  began  to  think 
of  clenching  the  bargain. 

While  they  were  quibbling  about  terms  they 
were  assailed  by  a strong  smell  of  burning,  and 
a scream  suddenly  startled  them.  Upon  hear- 
ing loud  shouts  of  “ Eire !”  Sir  William  and  the 
man  instantly  rushed  to  the  door ; but  the  man 
suddenly  fell  headlong  on  the  floor.  Sir  William 
darting  off  to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  hall  he  found  volumes  of 
smoke  coming  from  a cupboard  under  the  stairs, 
and  he  immediately  ordered  in  the  little  hand 
fire-engine  kept  in  the  kitchen  (a  thing  no  man- 
sion should  be  without).  He  ran  it  up  to  the 
cupboard-door,  and,  seizing  the  hose  in  his  left 
hand,  he  commenced  to  pump  furiously  with  the 
right,  and  the  little  lever-handle  was  almost  in- 
visible, with  such  speed  did  it  go  up  and  down. 
The  footman  kicked  away  the  portmanteau,  that 
had  been  left  in  the  hall,  and  burst  the  cupboard- 
door  open,  and  then  proceeded  to  drag  to  light  a 
vast  assortment  of  rags,  and  brown  paper,  and 
damp  straw,  all  of  which  made  a terrible  smoke, 
although  no  flame  was  visible.  It  was  soon  put 
out,  and  Sir  William  returned  to  his  room. 

He  found  the  door  locked  on  the  inside  upon 
his  arrival ; but  this  did  not  startle  him  at  first. 
He  knocked,  but  he  got  no  answer;  so,  quietly 
stepping  back  along  the  passage  (being  a power- 
ful man),  he  flung  himself  at  the  door,  and  it 
gave  way  with  a crash.  The  room  was  empty. 

He  looked  every  where,  and  found  two  things 
— viz.,  that  the  window  was  wide  open,  and  that 
his  five  hundred  pounds  were  gone. 

He  was  mortified  in  the  extreme.  Had  this 
man  who  wanted  a situation  taken  his  money? 
If  so,  was  it  a plot  to  do  so,  or  merely  that, 
knowing  there  was  money  there,  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  and  taken  it?  He 
thought  the  latter. 

The  man  that  was  at  the  porter’s  lodge  said 
that  he  saw  a man  come  in  the  morning  of  the 
fire  with  a portmanteau,  and  that  soon  afterward 
he  saw  him  running  toward  the  gate,  saying  he 
was  going  for  the  fire-engines ; so  he  let  him 
pass. 

The  next  morning  Sir  William  received  a let- 
ter by  the  post,  which  puzzled  him  not  a little. 
It  ran  as  follows : 

, “S1*,— Having  seen  your  advertisement  in  the 

inviting  burglars.to  break  in  and  steal,  I thought  that 
as  it  was  hardly  to  be  called  a crime,  this  house- 
breaking—being,  in  fact,  an  out-of-the-way  proof  of 
the  safety  of  your  house— I might  with  safety  venture 
to  show  you  that  ‘ forcible  entry’  is  not  the  only  way 
of  robbing  a house.  Aud,  moreover,  as  you  specified 
so  accurately  where  the  rhino  was,  I determined  to 
possess  it. 

“ I accordingly  took  an  old  portmanteau,  and  filled 
it  with  some  very  smoky  ana  inflammable,  but  not 
dangerous,  materials ; and,  donning  some  old  clothes, 
I proceeded  to  your  mansion. 

“ As  I had  often  visited  it  while  it  was  building,  I 
knew  it  well ; and  so,  upon  giving  an  elaborate  mes- 
sage to  the  footman,  I staid  in  the  hall  while  he  de- 
livered it ; but  I was  not  idle.  I knew  of  the  cup- 
board under  the  stairs,  and  immediately  opening  it 
(for  the  key  was  in  it),  I emptied  my  portmnntean, 
aud  lighted  a match  the  dump  straw 


and  the  bits  of  brown  paper,  and  then  I quietly  closed 
the  door  and  pocketed  the  key,  knowing  it  would  be 
some  .time  before  the  smoke  would  ooze  through. 

“I  then  palavered  to  your  Highness  till  the  alarm 
was  given,  whereupon  I pretended  to  trip  and  fall 
while  running  for  the  door ; but  picked  myself  up  im- 
mediately, locked  the  door,  forced  all  the  drawers  of 
your  writiug-table,  pocketed  the  money,  and,  lifting 
up  the  window,  leaped  on  to  the  lawn — a good  jump, 
certainly;  but  I ran  off  toward  the  gate.  Here  I was 
stepped.  I pointed  to  the  smoke  coming  through  the 
hall-door,  said  I was  going  for  the  engines,  and  then 
quietly  returned  home. 

“ It  is  my  intention  to  indulge  in  a tour  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  the  five  hundred  pounds  I procured  by 
my  ingenuity. 

“ Pray  remember  they  are  not  all  thieves  that  steal, 
and  believe  me,  yours  truly, 

“A  Vest  Handy  Man." 

Sir  William  never  put  any  more  advertise- 
ments in  the  paper  to  say  where  his  money  was. 


“THEY  SAY.” 

No  words  can  condemn  too  strongly  the  gross- 
er and  more  malignant  forms  of  backbiting  and 
scandal.  The  ancient  laws,  “Thou  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor,”  “ Thou 
shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a tale-bearer  among 
thy  people,”  are  for  all  time.  The  Divine  opin- 
ion of  such  conduct  is  concisely  and  judicially 
given — for  example,  4 4 He  who  uttereth  slander 
is  a very  fool 44  He  who  goeth  about  as  a slan- 
derer revealeth  secrets  ; but  he  w ho  is  of  a faith- 
ful spirit  concealeth  a matter;”  “The  words  of 
a tale-bearer  are  like  sportive  ones,  yet  they  go 
down  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the  body.  ” 

There  is,  however,  a somewhat  milder  form  of 
this  evil,  of  which  too  many  are  more  or  less 
guilty.  It  appears  in  the  use  of  the  insignificant, 
sneaking,  half-apologetic  phrase,  “They  say — ;” 
the  sentence  being  generally  completed  with 
something  damaging  to  the  character  of  the  per- 
son spoken  of.  Several  friends  meet  at  an  even- 
ing party,  or  in  the  street,  when  the  name  of 
some  one  not  present  is  mentioned,  and  forthwith 
one  of  the  company  speaks  quietly,  gently,  and 
with  professed  sympathy,  or  regret,  or  mild  cen- 
sure, or  solemn  disapprobation  in  the  tones  of 
his  voice  to  the  following  effect;  44  They  say  he 
has  a great  many  bills  in  the  market,  and  will 
find  it  difficult  to  meet  them.”  Or,  44  They  sau 
that  his  bankruptcy  wfas  a good  thing  for  him.” 
Or,  44  They  say  that  he  is  a perfect  bear  at  home.” 
Or,  44  They  say  he  didn’t  marry  the  woman  he 
wanted.”  Or,  44  They  say  she  is  very  fond  of 
dress,  and  gets  things  unknown  to  her  husband.” 
Or,  44  They  say  no  servant  stays  with  her  longer 
than  a month ; they  can’t  bear  her.”  Or,  44  They 
say  she  is  not  what  she  pretends  to  be.  ” 

These  are  fair  average  specimens  of  4 4 sayings” 
that  may  not  perhaps  be  called  slanderous,  but 
which  are  decidedly  mischievous.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  look  far  for  the  reason  of  their  use.  Men 
believe  evil  of  others  more  readily  or  more  easily 
than  they  believe  good.  A late  writer  exposes 
this  sad  failing  of  human  nature  in  the  following 
incisive  terms : 44  How  comes  it  that  the  evil  men 
say  spreads  so  widely  and  lasts  so  long,  while  our 
good,  kind  words  don’t  seem,  somehow,  to  take 
root  and  bear  blossom  ? Is  it  that  in  the  stony 
hearts  of  mankind  these  pretty  flowers  can’t  find 
a place  to  grow  ? Certain  it  is  that  scandal  is  a 
good,  brisk  talk,  whereas  praise  of  one’s  neigh- 
bor is  by  no  means  lively  hearing.  An  acquaint- 
ance grilled,  scored,  deviled,  and  served  with 
mustard  and  cayenne  pepper,  excites  the  appe- 
tite; whereas  a slice  of  cold  friend,  with  currant 
jelly,  is  but  a sickly,  unrelishing  meat.  ” 

The  expression  44  The  say — ” is  most  gen- 
erally usoc  in  retailing  small ‘ its  of  scandal.  The 
speaker  in  effo  says,  44  Now,  I am  not  responsi- 
ble fo  this,  I do  not  vouch  for  its  truth ; but  you 
wore  speaking  just  now  of  Smith.  Well,  they 
say — ” and  out  comes  something  not  altogether 
to  Smith’s  credit.  Observe,  the  speaker  does  not 
wish  to  give  you  the  unclean  thing  as  from  him- 
self ; he  carries,  as  it  were,  a pair  of  moral  tongs, 
with  which  he  handles  the  matter,  and  when  he 
has  put  dowm  the  tongs  he  says,  “7  am  not  dirty.” 


THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN. 

Organ  with  voice : this  is  one  of  the  invaria- 
ble links  in  nature.  The  piano-forte  is  bright, 
sparkling,  incisive ; its  clear-cut  phrases  repre- 
sent well  the  movements  of  instrumental  melo- 
dy, but  its  contact  with  that  finest  organ — the 
human  voice — is  slight  and  momentary.  Its 
tones  may  be  likened  to  the  microscopic  stones 
that  form  a mosaic  picture,  in  which  you  can 
have  juxtaposition  of  color  only:  the  separate 
hues  may  show  lovely  contrasts,  but  they  never 
blend  as  do  the  same  colors  under  the  painter’s 
brush.  But  the  sustaining  power  of  harmony, 
the  intellectual  beauty  of  counterpoint,  these  are 
felt  only  when  the  singer’s  bland  and  flowing 
style  is  supplemented  by  the  continuous  volume 
of  wind  instruments.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder 
that  for  social  occasions,  for  musical  practice, 
and  for  worship  in  chapels  and  churches,  the 
reed  organ,  as  it  now  exists,  with  its  ample  pow- 
er and  variety  of  tone,  its  appliances  for  musical 
effect,  has  come  into  such  general  use.  The 
American  Organ  made  by  S.  D.  & H.  W. 
Smith,  of  Boston,  ranks  deservedly  first  of  its 
class,  and  grows  yearly  into  more  extended  use, 
with  ever-increasing  approbation.  Read  their 
advertisement  on  the  last  page  of  this  paper. — 

-[CW-] 

BEWARE  OF  LEAD  POISONS 

In  the  form  of  liquid  washes  for  the  complexion 
or  mineral  cosmetics  that  ruin  and  shorten  life. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  removing  impurity  from 
the  complexion,  and  that  is  by  removing  it  from 
the  blood.  This  desideratum  is  achieved  by 
taking  Stafford’s  Iron  and  Sulphur  Pow- 
ders,  one  element  of  which  infuses  new  life  into 
the  torpid  circulation,  while  the  other  separates 
from  the  blood  the  infectious  principle  which 


causes  external  eruptions  and  discolorations,  and  I 
sends  them  to  the  surface  with  the  perspiration, 
whence  they  are  ejected  through  the  sieve -like 
structure  of  the  epidermis. 

Sold  by  druggists.  1 Package,  12  Pow- 
ders, $1 ; 3 Packages,  $2  50.  Mailed  free. 
Money  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall  & Rcckel,  218 
Greenwich  Street,  N.Y. 


FRECKLES. 

Of  all  the  effects  that  exposure  of  the  skin  to 
the  air  or  sun  produces,  the  most  disagreeable  is 
called  freckle  or  tan.  If  spread  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  parts  exposed,  it  is  called  tan ; if 
scattered  at  intervals,  freckles.  The  finest  skins 
are  most  subject  to  them.  The  Kalliston  pre- 
pared by  Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Boston,  con- 
tains a peculiar  erasive  property  w'hich  will  re- 
move these  disagreeable  stains.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  harmless,  allays  all  tenden- 
cy to  inflammation,  and  renders  the  complexion 
clear  and  beautiful.  For  sale  by  all  dealers. — 
[CW.]  I========1 

Panic-Struck  Beauty.— It  is  a terrible  shock  to  a 
charming  woman  — indeed,  to  any  woman  — to  find 
that  her  teeth  are  “beginning  to  go.”  Never  will  any 
human  being  who  uses  the  fragrant  Sozodont  make 
that  discovery  .—[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply 
Eruptions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face, 
,use  Perry’s  Comedone  aud  Pimple  Remedy.  Depot, 
49  Bond  Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  “ Perry’s  Mqth  and  Freckle  Lotion.”  The  only 
reliable  and  harmless  remedy  known  to  science.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St,  N.  Y.  Sold 
by  Druggists  every  where. 


STANDARD  PHONOGRAPHY.— 
The  best  Short-Hand  has  been  learned 
by  many  thousands,  without  a teacher, 
from  Graham’s  Hand-Book.  $2  20, 
postpaid.— Outline,  Sc.;  Two  Hours’ 
Course,  25c. ; Pocket  Reading  Exer- 
cises, 25c. ; Weekly  Phonographic  Vis- 
itor, 12c.  a No. ; $3  a year.  Address 
A.  J.  GRAHAM,  503  Broadway,  N.Y. 


$34  JPER  DAY. 

AGENTS  WANTED! 

in  every  Town,  County,  and  State,  to  canvass  for 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER’S  GREAT  PAPER, 

with  which  is  GIVEN  AWAY 

that  superb  and  world-renowned  work  of  art,  “ Mar- 
shall’* Household  Engraving  of  Wash- 
ington." The  best  paper  aud  the  grandest  engrav- 
ing in  America.  Agents  report  “making  $17  in  half 
a day."  “ Sales  easier  than  books,  and  profits  great- 
er.” Ladies  or  gentlemen  desiring  immediate  and 
largely  remunerative  employment,  book  canvassers, 
ana  all  soliciting  agents  will  find  more  money  in  this 
than  any  thing  else.  It  is  something  entirely  new,  being 
an  unprecedented  combination  and  very  taking.  Send 
for  circular  and  terms  to  J.  B.  FORD  Ac  CO.,  39 
Park  Row,  New  York. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT.- New  Vol.  1 Lib- 
eral Premiums  1 Subscribe  Now ! with  the  July 
No.  Thu  Pictorial  Phrenological  Journal  begins 
its  51st  Vol.,  at  $3  00  a year,  or  $1  50  for  half  a year. 
Order  at  once.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS, 

889  Broadway,  New  York. 


ROMAN 


SASHES.  SCARFS,  AND  TIES, 

GENUINE  GOODS, 

OPEN  TO-DAY, 

AT 

UNION  ADAMS  & CO., 


637  BROADWAY. 


Fishing  in  American  Waters. 

Opening  of  the  Season  for  Angling  and  Fish-Farm- 
ing. To  the  angler  or  the  flsh-culturist  Scott’s  book 
on  “Fishing  in  American  Waters”  will  prove  a real 
vade  mecum  in  every  thing  about  angling  and  breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent  throughout  the  United  States,  postpaid,  for 
$3  50.  HARPER  <&  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  Irish  Poplins. 


INGLIS  & TINCKLER, 

Irish  Poplin  Manufacturers, 

7 & 8 Eustace  Street,  Dublin, 

Respectfully  intimate  that  they  have  opened  an  estab- 
lishment at  167  Regent  Street,  London,  for  the  sale 
of  their  superior  Irish  Poplins ; the  stock  is  large  and 
well  assorted,  comprising  all  the  different  makes  in 
Irish  Poplin,  while  the  prices  are  the  same  as  those 
charged  in  Dublin.  At  the  desire  of  numerous  cus- 
tomers, a well-selected  stock  of  real  Balbriggan  Hosi- 
ery is  also  kept,  so  that  visitors  to  England  can  now 
purchase  both  these  articles  in  London  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  getting  them  genuine  and  at  Dublin  prices. 


Please  Note  Address: 

167  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


MITCHELL’S  COMBINATION  KER- 
OSENE COOKING  STOVE — Only  One 
Cent  to  cook  your  breakfast  Send  for  descriptive 
circular.  State  and  crmntv  rights  for  sale. 

R.  B.  MITCHELL,  Chicago,  111. 


REMOVAL. 

S.  W.  LEERY  Ac  CO.  will  remove  to  southeast 
corner  of  34th  Street  and  Broadway,  1st  of  Muv. 
Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  iu  Teas, 
Wines,  Cigars,  and 

CHOICE  FAMILY  GROCERIES, 

Formerly  I.  & W.  Geery,  No.  719  Broadway, 

Established  in  1804.  New  York. 

The  selection  of  Choice  Teas  and  Old  Wines  has 
been  the  special  business  of  this  house  for  years. 

Constantly  on  hand,  a full  assortment  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  the  Grocery  Trade.  Catalogues  sent 
by  mail.  Orders  will  be  called  for  (in  the  city)  every 
morning,  if  desired. 

Goods  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Three  Requisites  of  Health. 

If  all  the  sickly  people  in  the  world  were  to  take  to 
their  beds  and  demand  medical  treatment,  there 
would  not  be  doctors  enough  to  attend  them,  nor  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  robust  to  nurse  them.  Three 
conditions  are  absolutely  essential  to  health,  viz.,  a 
good  appetite,  easy  digestion,  and  the  ability  to  sleep 
soundly.  Seven-eighths  of  the  many  thousands  who 
suffer  from  indisposition,  yet  do  not  labor  under  se- 
rious disease,  complain  that  they  “can’t  eat,"  that 
their  stomachs  are  “ out  of  order,"  or  that  they  “ don’t 
sleep  well.”  For  this  class  of  ailments  few  persons 
think  of  calling  in  a physician.  Nor  is  it  necessary, 
inasmuch  as  a course  of 


Hostetter’s  Bitters 


will  certainly  relieve  the  derangements  of  the  stom- 
ach, the  liver,  and  the  nervous  system,  from  which 
want  of  appetite,  indigestion,  and  sleeplessness  arise. 
This  excellent  vegetable  tonic  and  corrective  is  also 
a delightful  anodyne.  Insomnia  (or  incapacity  to 
sleep)  which  has  resisted  all  the  ordinary  remedies, 
will  yield  readily  to  a dose  of  this  pleasant  sedative 
taken  just  before  retiring  to  rest  In  ordinary  med- 
ical practice,  it  is  usual  to  give  a stomachic,  an  aperi- 
ent, an  invigorant,  a soporific,  or  an  antiseptic,  as  the 
case  for  the  time  being  may  seem  more  particularly 
to  require;  but  in  this  grand  restorative  all  these 
medicinal  properties,  and  many  others,  are  blended  in 
due  proportion.  Thus  the  digestion  is  stimulated, 
while  the  bowels  are  regulated,  the  liver  toned,  the 
strength  recruited,  the  nerves  calmed,  the  fluids  puri- 
fied, and  the  circulation  equalized.  It  is  believed  that 
there  is  no  other  restorative  and  regulating  medicine 
in  the  world  which  acts  so  beneficially  and  agreeably 
upon  all  the  assimilating  and  secretive  organs  at  the 
same  time ; and  to  all  who  lack  the  three  fundament- 
al requisites  of  health  and  enjoyment,  a vigorous  ap- 
petite, souud  digestion,  and  refreshing  sleep,  it  is  con- 
fidently recommended  ns  a specific. 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 

MEM 


CLEANS, 

POLISHES, 

AND  18 

m CHEAPER  & BETTER 
1 THAN  SOAP. 


Depot,  211  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


BOOSEY’S  FIFTY-CENT  PIANO- 
FORTE TUTOR. — The  best  and  cheapest  mod- 
ern tutor.  Forty-four  pages,  full  music  size.  Price 
Fifty  Cents.  Simple  to  learn  from,  easy  to  teach  by. 
Tutors  for  singing,  men’s  and  ladies’  voices,  flute,  clar- 
ionet, cornet,  violin,  concertina,  cabinet  organ,  &c., 
each  Fifty  Cents.  Each  method  complete,  and  written 
by  the  most  eminent  professors,  including  Balfe,  Hat- 
ton, Pratten,  &c.  A new  catalogue,  free,  of  the  cheap- 
est and  largest  collection  of  modern  music  in  the 
world.  ^OOSEY  <fc  CO.,  No.  4 Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
Removed  from  644  Broadway. 


WD.  WILSON  Ac  CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y„  fur- 
i nish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 


Reliance  Wringer, 

IMPROVED. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  OF 
FOREIGNTRAVEL. 


Keyed  Rolls, 
White  Rub- 
ber Spiral 
Cogs.  Easy 
Working, 
Has  Curved 
Clamp.  Fits 
any  Tub. 

The  Best. 
The  Cheap- 
est. 

TRY  IT. 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO., 

29  Beekman  St.,  N.Y.]  PROV.,  R.  I. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  TN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, ftaly,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  aud 
Great  Britain  ainl  Ireland.  With  a Rnilroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1S69.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge. 
Revised  Edition:  Eighth  YTear.  Large  12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 


HAEPEB’S  PHEASE-B00K. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  aud  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridoe.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$150. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
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THE  ADVANCE 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR! 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR!! 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR ! ! ! 

FROM  JUNE  TO  JANUARY, 
FROM  JUNE  TO  JANUARY, 
FROM  JUNE  TO  JANUARY. 

Its  list  of  Contributors  is  unsurpassed. 

Its  Editorials  are  fresh  and  timely. 

Its  Commercial  Dep’t  is  most  ably  conducted. 

TERMS— $2  SO  per  Annum , 

TO  CLERGYMEN— $2  00. 


We  desire  by  increasing  the  number  of  its 
readers  to  increase  its  power  for  good. 

We  wish  to  obtain  subscribers,  but  to  obtain 
those  who  shall  be  permanent.  A trial  of  six 
months  will  demonstrate  whether  it  is  worthy 
of  final  welcome  in  the  household.  To  facilitate 
that  preliminary  acquaintance  which  we  feel  sure 
will  result  in  a life-long  relationship,  we  offer  to 
send  the  Advance  to  new  subscribers  from  June 
to  January,  or  before  June  if  the  names  be  re- 
ceived, for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Tell  your  neighbors ! 

Write  to  your  friends ! 

Inform  every  body ! 

That  we  will  send 

THE  ADVANCE! 

THE  ADVANCE! 

THE  ADVANCE ! 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR! 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR! 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR ! 

FROM  JUNE  TO  JANUARY! 
FROM  JUNE  TO  JANUARY! 
FROM  JUNE  TO  JANUARY ! 

[ST*  Names  sent  in  on  this  offer  can  not 
count  on  a premium. 

Specimen  Numbers  sent  free. 

Address 

The  Advance  Company, 

Chicago. 


MADAM  FOY’S 


COMBUSTED 


Corset,  Skirt  Support- 

er, and  HUSTLE 

Is  just  the  article  needed  by  every 
lady  who  consults 
HEALTH,  COMFORT,  and  STYLE. 

Testimonials  in  its  favor  are  con- 
stantly being  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Lady  Agents  -wanted  in  every  coun- 
ty of  the  United  States. 

HARMON,  BALDWIN,  & FOY, 
Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


5000 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED, 

for  Harding’s  New  Illuminated  and 
Illustrated  Editions  of  the 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST  and 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 


Harding’s  New  Pictorial  Family  Bibles. 

The  works  tre  now  ready  for  delivery.  Address, 
for  Catalogue  c ' the  best-selling  Subscription  Books 
published, 

W.  W.  HARDING,  Philadelphia,  Publisher. 


DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS, 

Such  as  Dividers,  Pens,  Bow  Pens,  Protractors,  and 
Scales,  at  very  rednced  prices.  Also,  Transits,  Com- 
passes^ Microscopes,  Spy-Glasses,  Steel  Tape  Meas- 

A priced  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  Ten  cents. 

W.  Y.  McALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


A DOUBLE  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  PRICE 
OF  ONE!  The  Pictorial  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal  and  Packard’s  Monthly,  combined,  a year  at 
$3  00 ; half  a year  at  $1  60.  Remit  to  S.  R.  WELLS, 
389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

OPIUM  EATERS— 

for  a Circular.  Address  WM.  F.  FARISH  & CO., 
Anacostia,  Dist.  Col. 


Address  SACO 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 
Metal  ” (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendations. Prices : —Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  flue  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies’  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
mfif  one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— AT.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— X.  lr.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  Ac  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  NOVELTY  JOB 
PRINTING-PRESS  is 

the  best  and  cheapest  press 
ever  made  with  which  to  DO 
YOUB  OWN  PRINT- 
ING, and  is  second  to  none 
for  the  use  of  General  J ob 
Printers.  Incotnparn' ' 
§S  the  best  present  that  co 
^ be  made  to  a boy  or  girl. 
Price  of  Presses,  $15, 
$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testi- 
monials and  soecimens  of  type  and  printing,  to 
BEN  J.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  351  Federal 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  C.  C.  THURSTON,  16  Col- 
lege Place,  New  York ; KELLY,  HOWELL,  & LUD- 
WIG, 917  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; A.  C.  KEL- 
LOGG, 68  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111.  “The 
press  gives  entire  satisfaction.’’— J.  A.  Walker,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  “Equal  to  any  other  press  in  its  ability  to 
do  good  work.” — American  Union,  Macon,  Oa.  “Has 
supplied  that  long-felt  want— a simple,  strong,  well- 
finished,  and  low-priced  press.”— John  Cussons,  Glen 
Allen,  Va.  “It  does  all  that  it  is  promised  to  do.” 
Enterprise,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 


PSYCHOMANCY.  Fascination,  or  Soul  Charm- 
ing; 4u0  pages,  Cloth.  Fall  Instructions  to  use 
this  power  over  men  or  animals  at  will,  how  .to  mes- 
merize, become  trance  or  writing  mediums,  Divina- 
tion, Spiritualism,  Alchemy,  Philosophy  of  Omens  and 
Dreams,  Brigham  Young’s  Harem,  Guide  to  Marriage, 
&c.,  all  contained  in  this  book;  100,000  sold;  can  De 
obtained  by  sending  address,  with  10  cents  postage,  to 
T.  W.  Evans  & Co.,  41  South  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PATENT  ORGANIC  VIBRATOR. 

..  J 

into  the  Ear^ 
is  notperceptiblep5  ^ 
removes  noises  in  the  „ 
head  and  enables  the  deaf 
to  Hear  distinctly  at  church. 

Cure  guaranteed.  Treatise  on  Catarrh 
and  Deafness  sent  free.  Dr.  T.  H.  Stilwell, 
762  Broadway,  New  York 


OVER  $4,000,000  00 


were  paid  for  taxes  to  U.  S.  Government  during  four 
years  oy  the  House  of  Lorillard.  This  amount  is  not 
exceeded  by  any  Tobacco  House  in  the  world. 

Their  Century  (.'hewing  Tobaceo  is  now 
made  of  choice,  sweet,  re-dried,  and  sun-cured  leaf  of 
the  best  attainable  varieties. 

LORI L LARD’S  Yaelit-Club  Smoking 
is  made  of  Orouoco,  or  Hyco  Leaf,  of  N.  C.  and  Va., 
esteemed  among  judges  as  the  finest  tobacco  for  the 
purpose  ever  found,  and  prepared  by  an  original  and 
patented  process,  whereby  the  bitter  and  acrid  proper- 
ties, as  well  as  the  nicotine,  is  extracted,  rendering  it 
mild  and  harmless  to  nervous  constitutions ; it  has  a 
delightful  aroma,  leaves  no  disagreeable  taste,  and  will 
not  burn  the  tongue  if  a good  pipe  is  used. 

The  Eureka  Smoking  is  also  a favorite 
Brand,  being  made  of  choice  Virginia,  and  always  burns 
free  and  smooth ; has  an  agreeable  flavor,  but  is  of 
heavier  body  than  the  Yacht-Club,  and  cheaper 
in  price  ; by  mixing  these  two  together  an  article  of 
any  desired  strength  may  be  obtained. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  LorUlard’s 
Smoking,  we  would  say  over  10,000,000  pack- 
ages were  sold  during  1869,  aud  still  the  demand  in- 
creases. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SPRING, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yokk. 

Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  oif  the  price. 

ANGLO  - SAXON  GRAMMAR.  A Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  ; in  which 
its  Forms  are  Illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old 
Norse,  and  Old  High -German.  By  Francis  A. 
March,  Professor  ef  the  English  Language  and  Com- 
parative Philology  in  Lafayette. Col  lege,  Author  of 
“ Method  of  Philological  Study  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," “A  Parser  aud  Analyzer  for  Beginners,” 
&c.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  A Novel.  By 
Charles  Reade,  Author  of  “Hard  Cash,”  “Griffith 
Gaunt,”  &c.,  &c.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  From  the 
Author' 8 early  sheets,  by  arrangement  with  Messrs. 
Sheldon  & Co.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents;  8vo,  Cloth, 
$1  25 ; 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00.  ( Ready  shortly.) 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HORTENSE,  Daughter  of  Jose- 
phine, Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
By  John  8.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Rev- 
olution," “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  &c. 
With  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  20.  Uniform 
with  Abbotts'  Illustrated  Histories. 

THE  VICAR  OF  BULLHAMPTON.  A Novel.  By 
Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of  “The  Bertrams," 
“Castle  Richmond,"  “Framley  Parsonage,”  “Or- 
ley  Farm,”  “ Small  House  at  Alliugton,”  <Sbc.  With 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 

YONGE'S  ENGLISH -GREEK  LEXICON.  An  En- 
glish-Greek  Lexicon.  ByC.  D.  Yonob.  With  many 
New  Articles,  an  Appendix  of  Proper  Names,  and 
Pillon’s  Greek  Synonyms.  To  which  is  prefixed  au 
Essay  on  the  Older  of  Words  in  Attic-Greek  Prose, 
by  Charles  Short,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  N.  Y.  Edited  by  Henry  Drisler, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Columbia  College,  Ed- 
itor of  “ Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek-English  Lexicon,” 
&c.  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $7  00. 

MISS  VAN  KORTLAND.  A Novel  of  American  So- 
ciety. By  the  Author  of  “My  Daughter  Elinor." 
8vo,  Paper,  $1  00.  _ 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY;  or, 
the  Relation  between  Spontaneous  and  Reflective 
Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  By  B.  F.  Cooker,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  75. 

BESEATH  THE  WHEELS.  A Novel.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  “Olive  Varcoe,”  “Patience  Caerhydon,” 
“ Simple  as  a Dove,"  <&c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  Hesekiel.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kennetu  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  00.  _ 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOHX  SCUDDER.M.D., 
Thirty-six  Years  Missionary  in  India.  By  Rev.  J. 
B.  Waterbuey,  D.D.  With  Portrait  ofDr.  Scudder. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75.  _ 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Filth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Curtain  Store  at  447  Broadway,  near  Howard 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  month- 
ly until  paid. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


ORIENTAL  MOTH  POWDER 


a™  uc  ubku  as  a sacnei  per- 
fume. Sample  package  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  50 
cts.  C.  B.  WOODWORTH  A SON,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


UTXTFr  AU  ~HOW  made  from  cider, 

V lii  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 

10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


EASY  LABOR  for  the  Crippled,  the  Infirm, 
and  Needy,  of  both  sexes.  $80  to  $100  per  month, 
without  leaving  home.  Samples  free.  Address 

A.  KING,  294  Eighth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


CURL  YOUR  HAIR! 

A BOTTLE  of  MAGNETIC  CURLIQUE  sent  FREE, 
il  It  curls  straight  hair  in  beautiful  curls  on  the  first 
application.  Address,  with  Stamp, 

Prof.  NORTH,  Turkman,  Ohio. 


BAFFLED;  or,  Michael  Brand’s  Wrong.  A Novel. 
By  Julia  Goddabd,  Author  of  “Joyce  Dormer’s 
Story,"  “ The  Search  for  the  Oral,"  Ac.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents.  _ 

TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DA  YS.  By  An  Old  Boy. 
New  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ar- 
thur Hughes  and  Sidney  Prior  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents.  _ 

SELF-HELP;  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Con- 
duct, and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel  Smilf.s,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Life  of  the  Stephensons,”  “History 
of  the  Huguenots,"  Ac.  A Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

A MERIC  A N CIVIL  WA  R.  History  of  the  American 
Civil  War.  By  John  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  In  Three  Vols.  Vol.  III.  just 
ready.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  60  per  vol. 

A BRAVE  LADY.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,"  Ac.  With  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Paper,  $1  00;  Cloth,  $1  50. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL, 
and  ECCLESIA  STIC  A L L ITER  A TURK.  Bv  Rev. 
John  M’Clintock,  D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D. 
With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  about  Six  Volumes,  Royal  Svo,  of  about 
One  Thousand  Pages  each.  Vols.  L,  IL,  and  III., 
comprising  the  Letters  A to  G,  are  now  ready.  The 
remaining  Volumes  are  in  progress.  Price,  per  Vol- 
ume, Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep,  $6  00;  Half  Morocco, 
$8  00.  _ 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  aud  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition,  containing  several  Poems  not  hitherto 
included  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  writings, 
and  with  the  Idyls  of  the  King  arranged  in  the  or- 
der indicated  by  the  author.  40 th  2’housand.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  Presses. 

MEN  AND  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16 ; Press  and  Offices,  $15, 
$20,  $30.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

1 5 Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 


BTIT  C!  That  spicy  book,  “Time,”  free,  with 
■ W ■ 3i  List  of  Watches,  $8  to  $80.  Agents 
wanted.  Boston  Watch  Sale,  12  School  St.,  Boston. 


diQA  A DAY.— Wanted  Agents  every  where  to  sell 
tpOv  the  right  of  several  of  the  most  valuable  house- 
hold articles  ever  invented.  Address  JOHN  S.'LASH, 
1341  North  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(2)00  PRIZE  to  every  $3  Subscriber!  Samples 
tjp-OU  free.  WESTERN  WORLD,  New  York. 


UPPER’S  PERIODICiLS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
per's Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id aud  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leadiug  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  aud  entertaining  reading-matter — Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  ana  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  aud  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  aud  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  the  readers 
of  the  Bazar  with  cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful 
single  Costumes  which  we  give  from  time  to  time  out- 
side onr  Supplement,  and  which  are  prepared  by  the 
best  Parisian  dressmakers,  in  conjunction  with  good 
artists,  with  a view  to  making  fashions  truly  artistic. 
These  patterns,  so  carefully  adjusted  that  they  can  be 
used  by  the  most  inexperienced,  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  the  receipt  of  Twenty-five  Cents  for  the 
entire  costume.  Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual 
discount. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram,"  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,"  “The  Dodge  Club," 
&c.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illxistrations. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper's  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harpek’s  Wf.ekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper's  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features  ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— AT.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 
but  in  the  English  language.— The  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  June  Number  begins  the  Forty-first  Vol.  of  Har- 
per’s Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
that  of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  aud  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics ; and  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper's  Magazine  contains  from  flftv  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  nmple  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TER3IS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper's 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  United  States 
postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  Wheu 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  Wheu  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  >fc  Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Maaazine.— Whole  Page,  $250  ; Half  Page, 
$125;  Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line;  Cuts  andDisplav, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Addresf  jfl^p^  l&f^ppERS,  New  York. 
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Geyser  Spring, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y. 


PRANG’S  CHROMOS 


SCENE  2d.  — THE  CAPTURE. 

St.  Albans,  Vt.,  May  25,  Afternoon. — Gen.  O’Neill,  going 
back  alone  from  his  line  of  battle,  was  arrested  by  United  States 
Marshall  Geo.  P.  Foster,  turned  into  a close  carriage,  and  hur- 
ried to  this  city,  where  he  was  bound  over  under  $20,000  bonds 
for  violation  of  the  neutrality  law.  He  will  be  taken  to  Burling- 
ton jail  to-night. 


St.  Albans,  Vt.,  May  25,  Morning. — On  reaching  the  Canadian  frontier,  Gen.  O’Neill  addressed  his  men  as  follows: 
‘ 1 Soldiers ! I am  going  into  the  enemy’s  country.  I shall  cross  the  lines  with  cannon  and  sabre,  and  never  recross 
them  unless  I am  Victorious  or  Dead!” 


BISHOP  & HEIM, 

JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


ARMORY  OF  THE  22  d REGIMENT. 


SMITH’S 

AMERICAN 

ORGANS! 


WOOD  BROTHERS 


have  removed  their  entire  stock  of  fln< 


Now  iu  Use  1 Geo.  A.  Prince 
& Co.’s  ORGANS  and 

HIELODEON8  will  be 
delivered  ii 


Pleasure  Carriages, 


_ „ _ any  part  of  the 

United  States  reached  by  Ex- 
press (where  they  have  no  Agent),  free  of  charge, 
on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


embracing  every  variety  for  City,  Park,  and  Road  driving,  to  the  Armory  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment, 

14th  Street,  between  6th  and  7th  Avs. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  Carriages  are  fresh  stock,  exclusively  of  their  own  manufacture, 
of  the  newest  designs  and  most  perfect  finish,  made  for  the  present  season  to  stock  their  new  warerooms, 
No.  T40  Broadway,  but,  owing  to  the  late  accident  that  necessitates  the  rebuilding  of  their  warehouse,  have 
been  removed  to  the  above  Armory,  on  14th  Street,  and  are  to  be 

Sold  at  Cost  of  Production . 

Elegant  Close  Coaches $10001  Clarences $1400  to  $1650 

Landaus $1500  to  1650  | Wagons 350  to  400 

These  Carriages  have  no  superior  in  Elegance,  Durability,  or  Finish, 

Prices  fixed,  and  every  Carriage  offered  for  sale  is  equal  in  qnality  to  those  built  to  order. 
GUARANTEES  MADE  GOOD  IN  EVERY  CITY  OF  THE  UNION. 


FOR  THE 

Services  of  Chapels  and  Lodges,  as 
well  as  for  Home  Recreation. 

The  constantly-increasing  demand  for  instruments, 
taxing  the  capacity  of  the  manufactory  to  the  utmost, 
shows  conclusively  that  the  efforts  of  the  proprietors 
are  justly  valued. 

Only  the  best  and  most  carefully-selected  materials 
are  used ; and  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  skillful  me- 
chanics is  employed  in  improving  the  details  of  con- 
struction, iu  developing  the  best  quality  of  tone,  and 
in  heightening  the  power  of  expression. 


Extract  from  a letter  from  HENRY  T.  LESLIE,  Mus. 

Doc.,  an  eminent  Organist  of  London,  Eng. 

* * * “I  only  regret  that  I did  not  sooner  know 
that  an  instrument  of  so  much  beauty  and  perfection 
could  be  had  iu  England.  I have  usually  had,  for  il- 
lustrating my  lectures,  a flood  Alexandre  Harmoni- 
um, but  the  superiority  of  your  Organs  over  any  Har- 
monium I ever  met  with  is  really  marvelous.  I was 
never  before  so  charmed  with  an  instrument.” 


Pasha  Ali’s 

Arabian  Coffee 

IN  FLAVOR  IS  RICH,  FULL,  AND  AROMATIC. 

Always  Delicious ! Always  Uniform ! 
Unrivaled  iu  Quality.  Reasonable  in  Price. 

FOR  SALE  EVERY  WHERE. 

THE  GREAT  ARABIAN  COFFEE  CO., 
289  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


27  2 and  3 are  5,  and  8 are  13,  and  4 are  17,  and  G 
' are  23,  and  9 are  32,  and  7 are  39— put  down  9 
o 9 and  carry  3 ; 3 and  7 are  10,  and  9 are  19,  and 
c (t  4 are  23,  aud  3 are  26,  and  5 are  31,  and  8 are 
30  39,  and  2 are  41.  Set  this  down,  and  you  have 
34  the  total,  419.  Now  over  it  again,  to  prove  it. 
. n This  is  the  mental  operation  by  the  old  wav. 
48  With  the  WEBB  ADDING  MACHINE,  seven 
Q o turns  of  the  little  wheel  gives  the  same  result, 
I"  in  half  the  time,  without  mental  effort  or  the 
72  possibility  of  mistake.  This  is  guaranteed. 

. Prices,  $8  and  $10. 

i Address  E.  F.  DUTTON  & CO., 

: 1 y 713  Broadway,  New  York. 


Every  Instrument  is  Warranted. 

V An  elegantly-illustrated  Circular,  containing  de- 
scriptions and  prices,  will  he  sent,  postpaid,  on  appli- 
cation. 

To  any  place  in  which  there  is  no  agent  the  manu- 
facturers will  send  an  Organ,  express  charges  paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

S.  D.  & H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 


Pony  Carriages,  New  Designs,  for  $150, 


How  to  Look  Young— Sixteen. 

Don’t  paint  or  nse  vile  Hair  Restorers,  but  sim- 
ply apply  HAGAN’S  MAGNOLIA  BALM  upon  your 
face,  neck,  and  hands,  and  use  LYON’S  KATHAIRON 
upon  your  hair.  The  Balm  makes  your  complexion 
pearly,  soft,  and  natural,  and  you  can’t  tell  what  did  it. 
It  removes  freckles,  tan,  sallowness,  ring-marks,  moth 
patches,  &c.,  and  in  place  of  a red,  rnstic  face,  yon 
have  the  marble  purity  of  an  exquisite  belle.  It  gives 
to  middle  age  the  bloom  of  perpetual  youth.  Add 
these  effects  to  a splendid  head  of  hair,  produced  by 
the  Kathairon,  and  a lady  has  done  her  best  in  the 
way  of  adornment.  Brothers  will  have  no  spinster 
sisters  when  these  articles  qre  around. 


FLORENCE 

THE  BEST 


Family  Sewing  Machine. 

Unequaled  for  simplicity  and  durability  of 
construction. 

Excelling  all  others  in  its  capacity  for  all 
kinds  of  work  without  change  of  adjustment, 
and  for  beauty  and  elasticity  of  stitch. 

tv  AGENCIES,  505  Broadway,  NEW 
YORK,  and  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the 
UNITED  STATES  & GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  Saratoga  Geyser  (or  Spouting)  Spring,  as  Shown 
by  the  Analysis,  is  a powerful  cathartic,  and  contains 
a larger  amount  of  valuable  medicinal  properties  than 
any  other  Spring  at  Saratoga. 

The  proprietors  invite  a comparison  with  any  other 
mineral  fountain  at  Saratoga  or  elsewhere. 

Address  GEYSER  SPRING,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


American.  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 

NOISELESS,  LINK-MOTION,  LOCK-STITCH 


■-  I N VENTORS  who  wish  to  take 

ll  ■/‘lldkltCill  out  Letters  Patent  are  advised  to 
c< mnsel  with  ItIUNN  & C’O.,  Ed- 
itors of  the  Scientific  American, 
who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Office 
for  Twenty-three  Years.  Their  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Patent  Agency  is  the  most  extensive  in  the. 
world.  Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency. 

A pamphlet,  containing  full  instructions  to  Invent- 
ors, is  sent  gratis.  Address  MUNN  & GO., 

37  Park  Row,  N.Y. 


Challenges  the  world  in  perfection  of  work,  strength 
and  beauty  of  stitch,  durability  of  construction,  and 
rapidity  or  motion. 

Call  and  examine : and,  for  agencies  and  circniars, 
apply  at  623  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Ageuts  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  are  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Optfit  Free. 
Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Weekly  Bct.t.etiw — “Four  Seasons,”  after  Jas.  M. 
nart;  “Flowers  of  Hope  “ Flowers  of  Memory.” 
For  sale  in  all  Art  Stores  throughout  the  world. 


Advertisements  (Gun’s  Index  to),  for  Next  of  Kin, 
Chancery  Heirs,  Legatees,  and  cases  of  Unclaimed 
Money,  since  1000.  Price  60  cents. 

JOHN  noOPER  & CO.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE,  at  $3  per  acre  and  upward  for  cash,  or  ou  credit  by  the  Iowa  Railroad  Land  Co. 

Railroads  already  built  through  the  Lands,  and  on  all  sides  of  them.  Great  inducements  to  settlers. 
Send  for  our  free  Pamphlet.  It  gives  prices,  terms,  location ; tells  who  should  come  West,  what  they  should 
brine,  what  it  will  cost;  gives  plans  and  elevations  of  IS  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses,  which  the 
Company  furnish  at  from  $250  to  $4000,  ready  to  set  up.  Maps  sent  if  desired.  Address 

W.  W.  WALKER,  Vice-President, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Vj  engraving,  establish 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  18,  1870. 


- SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
.$4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1ST0,  by  Harper  <fc  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered  accordi 


ctilean  stature,  six  and  a half  feet  in  height,  and 
large  in  proportion.  Indeed  there  is  not  a small 
man  in  the  delegation  ; but  in  every  other  re- 
spect the  sight  of  them  instantly  dispels  every 
illusion  in  regard  to  the  “ noble  savage”  which 
one  may  have  received  from  Indian  romances. 
Large,  coarse  features,  prominent  cheek-bones, 
faces  painted  in  every  imaginable  style  of  ugli- 
ness, are  the  characteristics  of  the  party.  The 
women  are  particularly  ugly,  with  pug  or  flat 
jioses,  wide  mouths,  and  big  feet.  They  are  all 


magnificently  dressed  in  Indian  style.  All  wear 
splendid  buffalo  - robes,  ornamented  with  em- 
broidery and  jewels. 

The  object  of  this  visit  to  Washington  is  to 
obtain  protection  and  redress.  In  a conversa- 
tion with  Commissioner  Parker,  Spotted  Taii, 
stated  his  grievances  in  round  terms.  The  gov- 
ernment, he  said,  does  not  fulfill  its  treaty  obli- 
gations ; and  that  supplies  promised  and  money 
owed  are  not  forthcoming  at  stated  times ; and 
that  white  men,  wherever  they  can  find  many 


buffaloes  or  gold,  come  to  the  Indians'  land  and 
take  the  Indians’  ponies  and  other  possessions. 
The  Commissioner  promised  that  these  griev- 
ances should  be  redressed,  and  gave  the  delega- 
tion some  excellent  advice  in  regard  to  fighting 
and  stealing. 

While  the  members  of  the  delegation  are  en- 
joying the  hospitalities  of  the  government  at 
Washington,  their  brethren  in  the  West  have 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  war-path.  Colonel 
Morrow,  who  commands  the  military  forces  at 


Ox  the  first  of  the  present  month  a motley 
delegation  of  Indians  waited  on  Commissioner 
Parker,  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring with  him  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs  in 
the  Territories  of  the  Northwest.  The  English 
namSs  of  the  principal  men  are  Red  Cloud, 
Spotted  Tail,  and  Swift  Bear.  Red  Cloud, 
who  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  the 
head  chief  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  is  a man  of  her- 
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Fort  Buford,  Dakota  Territory,  communicates 
the  information  that  the  Indians  in  that  vicinity 
have  openly  declared  war  upon  their  white  neigh- 
bors, and  that  they  were  preparing  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  fort  in  great  force.  The  Indian 
warriors  thereabout,  who  are  Sioux,  number  from 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred,  while  Colonel 
Mokrow  had  but  fifty  men  ready  for  service. 
Yet,  with  even  that  disparity  of  numbers,  he  felt 
confident  he  could  successfully  resist  any  attack 
which  the  Indians  might  make,  and  also  protect 
his  herds  of  stock.  He  had  sent  out  ten  friendly 
Indians  to  reconnoitre,  who  met  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  advance-guard  of  the  hostile 
band,  and  were  driven  back. 

Our  illustration  on  page  392  shows  a band  of 
these  warriors  on  the  war-path,  and  is  a faith- 
ful representation  of  the  appearance  they  make 
when  out  for  a fight.  It  is  their  practice,  before 
starting  out  on  one  of  these  excursions,  to  tie  up 
their  ponies’  tails — as  a careful  coachman  will 
sometimes  tie  up  his  horses’  tails  in  bad  weather, 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  draggled  with  mud. 
This  is  never  done  on  hunting  excursions,  and  is 
a sure  sign  of  hostile  intentions. 


JUNE. 

Why  should  I care  to  count  the  time? 

I know  the  moments  flee  too  fast, 

I know  the  day  has  seen  its  prime, 

And  I shall  lose  it  in  the  past 

What  if  the  whole  of  happy  June 
Is  full  of  just  such  days  of  bliss? 

I would  not  have  them  come  too  soon, 

I would  not  lose  an  hour  of  this ! 

The  world  has  made  me  laugh  and  weep, 
And  dreams  have  been  her  only  boon : 

I would  give  all  the  world  to  keep 
The  gold  of  this  one  afternoon ! 

To  lose  all  memory  and  all  care, 

And  lie  forever  at  my  ease, 

Fanned  by  this  faintly  scented  air, 
Wandering  across  such  fields  as  these ; 

To  need  no  more— to  wish  no  more 
Than  butter-cups  and  columbine— 

Nursed  by  the  days  that  came  before, 
And  happy,  if  the  sun  will  shine ; 

To  be  as  wealthy  as  the  grass, 

Gay  as  yon  brook,  and  not  know  why, 

Idle  as  those  white  clouds  that  pass 
Across  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 

Beyond  the  town  I catch  the  wide 
And  distant  gleaming  of  the  sea ; 

The  bees  are  humming  by  my  side, 

The  shadows  are  my  company. 

How  can  I wish  to  count  the  hours? 

Too  fast,  too  fast  they  pass  away! 

Too  soon  to-morrow  will  be  ours, 

And  we  shall  call  this  yesterday. 

While  all  the  good  old  earth  is  glad, 

Is  gay  because  the  June  is  here. 

For  me,  I can  not  but  be  sad 
To  think  it  comes  but  once  a year. 
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THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AND 
POLITICS. 

IF  the  celebrated  traveler  from  New  Zealand, 
or  the  planet  Mercury,  should  alight  at  this 
port,  he  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Collector  is  the  supervision  of  the 
collection  of  customs,  and  he  would  probably 
surmise  that  the  qualities  required  in  that  of- 
ficer are  honesty,  energy,  industry,  and  capaci- 
ty. But  we  should  like  to  hear  him  make  that 
amusing  suggestion  in  any  meeting  of  any  party 
# committee.  That  the  duty  of  the  Collector  of 
New  York  is  the  faithful  collection  of  the  rev- 
enues is  a fact  which  is  beneath  even  the  con- 
temptuous regard  of  such  a body.  The  Collect- 
or is,  in  the  political  view,  the  working  head  of 
the  party  in  the  city.  His  real  function  is  skill- 
ful distribution  of  the  patronage,  to  the  end  of 
the  continued  ascendency  of  the  party.  The 
question  in  regard  to  him  is  never  whether  he 
is  a faithful  and  efficient  officer,  but  always 
whether  the  party  thrives  under  Jiis  rule.  The 
principle  of  appointment  to  the  subordinate  of- 
fices in  his  gift  is  neither  intelligence,  fitness, 
nor  fidelity,  but  party  service.  The  intelligent 
New  Zealander  would  learn  that  there  is  a po- 
litical ledger  kept,  in  which  accounts  are  opened 
with  certain  political  men  and  interests,  and 
that  every  appointment  is  charged  accordingly. 
Every  clerk  in  every  department  in  the  Custom- 
house represents  somebody  out  of  the  Custom- 
house. And  it  is  but  the  truth  to  say  that,  as 
in  every  other  public  department,  the  expecta- 
tion is  that  the  first  consideration  shall  be  not 
the  public  service,  but  the  party  advantage. 

This  is  the  system  of  our  civil  service.  We 
are  not  blaming  the  Collector.  He  owes  his 
position  to  the  system,  and  he  must  do  the  best 
lie  oan  under  it.  So  must  every  body  else.  If 
a man  has  political  influence,  he  must  use  it, 
under  a proper  sense  of  responsibility,  to  secure 
the  best  appointments  he  can.  It  is  no  shame 
to  a man,  although  it  may  be  intolerably  tedious 
and  vexatious,  to  stand  in  the  Collector's  ante- 
chamber that  he  may  presently  urge  the  ap- 
pointment of  some  honest  and  capable  person. 
But  it  is  a sore  shame  to  that  man  if  he  does 
not  do  all  he*can  to  put  an  end  to  the  necessity 
of  that  vexation  angnjvflsjf|j ZgtgdfelPJs  a great 
shame  to  the  country  mat  it  does  not  authori- 


tatively demand  a radical  reform  in  a system 
which,  beginning  in  prostituting  the  whole  civil 
service  to  party,  ends  in  the  gravest  injury  to 
the  public  revenue  and  to  the  national  character. 

Such  is  the  ferocity  of  the  office-seeking  press- 
ure that  every  body  who  is  familiar  with  the 
subject  knows  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for 
the  Collector  or  any  other  great  appointing  of- 
ficer to  master  the  business  of  his  office.  Sec- 
retary Cox  says  that  a member  of  the  Cabinet 
can  scarcely  do  it.  But  this  pressure  will,  and 
indeed  ought  to,  continue  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent system  is  tolerated.  We  mean  that  good 
men  must  press  the  appointment  of  other  good 
men  as  strenuously  as  unfit  men  are  urged. 
But  it  is  a disgusting  business,  however  neces- 
sary, and  decent  men  constantly  recoil.  And 
that  is  but  another  imperious  reason  for  aban- 
doning a system  in  which  the  brazen  and  the 
unprincipled  have  so  much  the  better  chance. 
It  is  foolish  to  ask  the  Collector,  or  any  other  of- 
ficer, to  correct  the  difficulty,  for  he  is  himself 
part  of  it.  The  difficulty  is  the  system.  "When 
General  Grant  was  inaugurated  he  hoped,  un- 
doubtedly, to  be  able  to  disregard  it.  In  se- 
lecting his  Cabinet  he  took  gentlemen  whom  he 
personally  knew.  He  was  unwilling  to  follow 
the  usual  party  precedent,  and  the  more  as  he 
had  not  been  a partisan,  and  was  both  unfamil- 
iar with  party  tactics  and  ignorant  of  party  men 
and  relations.  But  he  immediately  found  him- 
self, as  every  President  will  find  himself  under 
the  present  system,  powerless  against  the  uni- 
versal understanding  and  precedent.  If  he  had 
persisted  his  administration  would  have  been 
paralyzed  before  it  had  fairly  begun.  Yet  Gen- 
eral Grant,  in  his  last  message,  spoke  more  in- 
dependently upon  the  subject  than  any  Presi- 
dent since  Washington  and  Jefferson. 

If  any  other  officer  attends  strictly  to  his 
duty,  and  refuses  to  allow  his  party  interests  to 
interfere  with  his  public  service,  he  is  instantly 
attacked  by  the  party  authorities.  General 
Barlow,  the  late  United  States  Marshal  of  the 
southern  district,  was  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
faithful,  and  efficient  of  public  officers.  Dur- 
ing his  brief  term  he  saved  both  the  money  and 
the  honor  of  the  country.  But  he  refused  to 
listen  to  the  commands  of  a score  of  persons 
who  do  not  command  the  public  confidence  nor 
respect,  but  who  called  themselves  representa- 
tives of  the  party,  and  who  instantly  raised  a 
hue  and  cry  against  him.  They  swore  venge- 
ance, not  because  the  Marshal  was  an  unfit  of- 
ficer, but  because  he  smiled  contemptuously  at 
their  request  that  he  would  be  their  tool,  for 
their  own  purposes,  under  the  fine  name  of  the 
interests  of  the  Republican  party.  The  Pres- 
ident, of  course,  smiled  also.  For  private  rea- 
sons General  Barlow  presently  resigned.  But 
what  can  be  more  absurd  than  a system  under 
which  these  persons  had  a certain  right  to  pro- 
test? And  they  have  that  right  so  long  as  the 
offices  are  conceded  to  be  merely  party  prizes 
for  the  promotion  of  party  advantage. 

It  is  this  understanding,  and  only  this,  which 
has  occasioned  the  late  discussion  about  the 
office  of  Collector  of  New  York.  The  Repub- 
lican vote  in  the  city  and  State  has  fallen  off. 
If. the  Collector  were  fit  for  the  office  he  would 
— collect  the  revenue  economically  and  efficient- 
ly?— not  at  all;  he  would  keep  up  the  party 
majority.  Off  with  his  head,  cry  the  managers. 
It  is  most  Turkish  justice.  Or  if  he  is  to  be 
supported,  do  the  managers  commend  their  party 
to  public  confidence  by  asserting  the  fidelity  and 
vigor  with  which  he  has  served  the  country? 
Nobody  but  an  estray  from  New  Zealand  or  the 
planet  Mercury  would  ask  such  a question. 
Here  is  the  answer : “ Resolved,  that  in  active 
support  of  the  policy  and  measures  of  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  no  officer  in  charge 
of  any  subordinate  department  of  the  government 
has  been  more  zealous,  efficient,  and  faithful 
than  the  present  Collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York.”  In  view  of  the  real  duties  of  a collector 
what  a laughable  resolution  this  is!  But  in 
view  of  his  actual  duties  under  our  civil  service 
system  how  strictly  apposite  it  is ! 

So  long  as  parties  are  inevitable  and  a party 
administration  has  an  enormous  patronage,  we 
certainly  do  not  expect  it  to  use  that  patronage 
against  itself.  But  the  question  of  the  civil 
service  reform  is  not  whether  Republicans  are 
not  as  fit  for  the  offices  as  Democrats,  or  vice 
versa.  It  is  whether  the  people  of  the  country 
will  not  take  the  bulk  of  the  civil  service  out  of 
the  party  arena.  It  is  whether  our  political 
contests  shall  be  the  conflict  of  principles  and 
policies  founded  upon  them,  or  a debasing 
squabble  for  the  spoils.  If  our  great  danger 
at  present  is  corruption,  patronage  is  both  its 
fruitful  cause  and  fatal  effect.  We  can  deal 
the  monster  no  blow  so  direct  as  a reform  which 
would  make  such  a resolution  as  we  have  quoted 
as  ridiculous  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  is  not. 
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HONEST  VOTING. 

The  vehement  screaming  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  against  the 
law  for  securing  honest  voting  is  very  signifi- 
cant. “ ‘ Laws  against  pickpockets  should  be 
well  considered,’  said  the  gentleman  in  green 
spectacles  to  the  philosopher.  * Sir,  you  speak 
like  a man  of  sense,’  replied  the  philosopher. 
‘I  wish  you  a very  good-morning,  Sir,’  said 


the  gentleman  in  spectacles ; and  he  departed 
with  the  philosopher’s  watch,  purse,  and  hand- 
kerchief in  his  pocket.”  There  are  gentlemen 
in  Congress  who  were  very  anxious  that  the 
law  should  be  well  considered.  The  interests  of 
political  pickpockets  is  very  dear  to  them.  Mr. 
Eldridge  thought  that  the  bill  for  prevent- 
ing the  cheating  of  honest  citizens  by  rascals 
and  repeaters  was  but  another  illustration  of 
“the  empire  of  despotism,”  as  if  there  could 
be  any  despotism  so  hopeless  as  that  of  packed 
polls.  Mr.  Cox  said  that  the  city  of  New  York 
was  a Paradise,  and  that  the  reports  of  a little 
occasional  unfairness  in  voting  there  were  the 
vile  inventions  of  an  effete  press.  The  purity 
of  the  polls  in  that  city  is  evidently,  in  his  judg- 
ment, surpassed  only  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
voters ; and  although  he  did  not  say  so,  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  his  remarks 
that  Mr.  Cox  left  the  corruptions  of  Ohio  and 
repaired  to  the  shadow  of  the  City  Hall  and 
the  new  Court-house  that  he  might  bathe  his 
soul  in  the  bliss  of  political  honesty  and  an 
ideal  public  spirit. 

If  there  is  any  subject  upon  which  all  good 
citizens  should  be  agreed,  it  is  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing honest  elections ; and  therefore  those  who 
uniformly  resist  all  attempts  to  that  end  must 
be  considered  curiously  indifferent  to  the  purity 
of  elections.  One  of  the  most  obvious  methods 
of  obtaining  an  honest  vote  is  to  register  the 
qualified  voters.  Another  is  to  provide  for  the 
prompt  and  sufficient  punishment  of  “ repeat- 
ing,” and  of  all  kinds  of  frauds  at  the  polls. 
That  there  are  such  frauds,  and  especially  in 
the  matter  of  naturalization  papers  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  is  as  well  known  to  those  who 
call  the  reports  of  them  wild  slanders  as  it  is  to 
every  body  else.  At  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion these  frauds  were  open  and  notorious. 
They  were  familiar  to  all  who  were  active  and 
watchful  in  the  campaign.  They  were,  indeed, 
so  conspicuous  and  flagrant,  and  the  public  in- 
dignation was  so  aroused,  that  Mr.  Hoffman, 
who  was  then  Mayor,  and  who  was  the  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  the  party  that  was  to  be 
helped  by  the  frauds,  issued  a proclamation  a 
day  or  two  before  the  election  delaring  that  the 
charges  of  fraud  were  “ gross  and  unfounded,” 
and  the  mere  device  of  the  other  party.  By 
the  frauds  over  which  Mr.  Hoffman  thus  threw 
the  cloak  of  his  official  protection  he  was  elected 
Governor. 

But  Mr.  Cox,  as  we  remarked,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  reports  of  knavery  at  the  polls  are  the 
invention  of  the  knaves  of  the  press.  He  men- 
tioned the  Tribune.  But  there  are  other  New 
York  papers,  and  of  Mr.  Cox’s  own  politics, 
which  have  borne  testimony  to  the  corruption 
at  the  very  election  at  which  Mr.  Hoffman  de- 
nounced the  charges  of  fraud  as  unfounded.  In 
the  New  York  World. , a paper  opposed  to  the 
Tribune  in  politics,  Mr.  Cox  may  read  that  even 
in  this  Paradise  of  New  Y'ork,  which  has  “a 
cheaper  and  purer  government”  than  Rochester 
and  some  other  cities,  and  “less  taxation  and 
crime  than  Boston,”  the  editor  saw  “by  what 
shameless  frauds  such  corruptionists  of  the  Ring 
as  William  M.  Tweed  and  Oakey  Hall  cut 
down  below  its  level  the  rightful  vote  of  the 
electors  of  Horatio  Seymour.”  Recently, 
also,  we  quoted  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
active  and  conspicuous  politicians  of  Mr.  Cox’s 
party,  a State  Senator  from  this  city,  who,  in 
his  place  in  the  Senate,  remarked  of  Mr.  Cox’s 
political  Paradise  that  “ the  election  system 

has  been  undermined,  and  is  as  corrupt  as 

hell.”  Thus  the  purity  even  of  the  New  York 
city  elections  is  not  beyond  suspicion.  If  the 
gentleman  in  green  spectacles  were  a member 
of  the  opposition  in  Congress — an  intolerable 
supposition  ! — he  would  have  lustily  cheered 
the  noble  sentiments  of  Mr.  Cox.  He  would 
have  loudly  agreed  with  Mr.  Brooks’s  state- 
ment that  four-fifths  of  the  New  York  merchants 
vote  the  tickets  which  Mr.  Tweed  and  Mr. 
Hall  prepare ; and  with  Mr.  Eldridge  he 
would  have  denounced  the  despotism  which 
would  protect  honest  voters  against  rascals. 
“Laws  against  pickpockets  should  be  very 
carefully  considered,”  said  the  Worthy  Grand 
Patriarch  of  Pocket-picking,  as  he  rifled  the 
philosopher’s  pockets. 

It  is  said  that  the  subject  should  have  been 
left  to  State  regulation,  that  Congress  has  no 
constitutional  right  to  interfere.  It  is  remark- 
able, and  should  be  well  considered  by  every 
thoughtful  citizen,  that  any  effort  made  by 
the  government  to  secure  liberty  or  to  repress 
political  evil-doing  is  always  resisted  upon  the 
ground  of  State  sovereignty.  State  sovereignty 
was  pleaded  to  protect  slavery,  and  it  is  now 
urged  to  defend  the  most  shameless  corruption 
at  the  polls.  But  upon  the  immediate  subject, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  question  of  the  man- 
ner of  enforcing  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments,  whether  by  the  United  States  or 
the  States,  is  one  of  discretion.  And  Congress 
has  wisely  decided  that  it  must  now  interfere  to 
secure  a fair  election  of  the  members  of  its  own 
houses.  Meanwhile  the  law  against  stealing  is 
only  terrible  to  thieves.  If  nobody  attempts  to 
vote  illegally,  nobody  will  suffer.  If  any  body 
does  attempt  it,  we  hope  that  he  will  suffer  all 
the  penalties  prescribed.  And  if  it  is  despotism 
to  defend  honest  voters  against  swindlers,  then 
that  kind  of  despotism  is  a very  excellent  thing, 
and  the  more  there  is  of  it  the  better. 
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FOREIGN  DEMAND  FOR  OUR 
GRAIN. 

Mr.  II.  Kains  Jackson  is  once  more  out  in 
the  London  Times  to  check  the  advance  in  wheat, 
which  he  concedes  has  risen  “ contrary  to  his 
expectations.”  He  thinks,  however,  that  the 
causes  which  produced  the  advance  are  “like- 
ly to  disappear  whenever  the  season  becomes 
normally  genial.”  As  he  furnishes  the  “key- 
note” to  the  dealers  in  grain  throughout  En- 
gland, his  opinions  are  worthy  of  consideration 
at  home  and  abroad. 

So  far  as  the  countries  are  concerned  from 
which  England  obtains  her  supplies,  it  can  not 
be  supposed  that  Mr.  Jackson  treats  them  oth- 
erwise than  as  the  appropriate  contributors  to 
English  interests ; but  yet  his  opinions  are 
circulated  far  and  wide,  and  are  adopted  by 
dealers  in  exporting  communities  ns  if  they 
were  uttered  for  their  advantage.  The  object 
of  these  frequent  publications  is  to  produce  a 
public  opinion  in  Eugland  and  elsewhere,  so 
defined  and  general  that  it  will  enable  the  En- 
glish to  procure  wheat  at  their  own  rates.  They 
are  stimulated  to  this  by  a great  necessity.  In 
the  competition  with  the  Continent  in  manu- 
facturing industry,  they  have  the  disadvantage 
of  a more  condensed  population  relatively  to  the 
land  appropriated  to  the  cereals  than  most  of  the 
Continental  states,  and  they  must  oppress  their 
own  laborers  unless  they  can  be  supplied  with 
cheap  food.  The  demand  of  cotton  spinners 
and  weavers  for  an  advance  in  wages  is  now 
met  with  the  answer  that  it  is  unreasonable  be- 
cause they  have  the  advantage  of  cheap  bread. 

On  the  score  of  humanity  no  complaint  would 
be  made  of  this  policy  if  it  were  pursued  con- 
sistently with  the  interests  of  the  grain  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States ; but  as  the  lat- 
ter have  not  been  receiving  a remunerative 
price  for  grain,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
this  shall  be  continued.  Every  season  we  are 
confronted  with  a determined,  general,  and 
powerful  interest  proceeding  from  the  dealers 
of  London  and  Liverpool  to  press  down  this 
important  interest. 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  shown  what  are 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  meeting  this  press- 
ure. The  English  employ  their  consular  estab- 
lishment to  obtain  precise  information  of  the 
state  of  the  crops  in  every  wheat-growing  coun- 
try. This  information  is  presented  in  London 
in  a statistical  form,  with  comparative  tables 
embracing  former  years,  so  that  at  a glance  the 
power  of  each  state  to  export  is  ascertained. 
We  have  no  such  policy  and  no  such  informa- 
tion. The  English  also,  from  a necessity  to 
import  from  eighty  to  a hundred  million  bush- 
els of  wheat,  in  addition  to  other  articles  of 
food,  amounting  in  value  in  the  aggregate  to 
about  five  or  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
spread  their  agents  over  the  whole  world,  so 
that  the  knowledge  may  be  minute  and  specific 
of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  world’s  produc- 
tion. We  have  a few  branch  houses  in  coun- 
tries which  produce  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  rice, 
hemp,  etc.,  and  at  great  commercial  centres, 
but  have  no  means  to  arrive  with  the  precision 
of  the  English  at  the  quantity  of  .those  staples 
which  are  produced  and  sold  in  competition 
with  us.  We  can  not  meet  the  systematic  and 
effective  course  of  dealing  which  is  employed 
against  us.  At  one  time  purchases  are  made 
of  wheat  in  San  Francisco  and  neglected  in  New 
York,  and  vice  versa.  Then  both  are  left,  and 
either  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  or  Egypt  be- 
comes the  theatre  of  operations.  The  three  or 
four  hundred  vessels  which  are  constantly  con- 
verging from  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  universe 
to  England  are  consigned  by  those  who  know 
and  appreciate  the  views  of  H.  Kains  Jackson, 
and  of  the  powerful  interests  which  he  represents 
and  advances.  We  have,  from  time  to  time, 
urged  upon  Congress  and  the  Administration 
that  our  consular  establishment  shall  be  Amer- 
icanized, and  charged  with  the  special  duties 
which  the  English  devolve  upon  this  class  of 
officers ; but,  although  Mr.  Sargent,  of  Califor- 
nia, introduced  a bill  for  this  purpose,  it  seems 
not  to  have  been  pressed  toward  its  passage. 
It  may  be,  as  we  are  reveling  in  the  luxury  of 
abundant  supplies  of  food,  that  we  can  afford 
to  be  neglectful  of  the  means  which  enable  us 
to  make  the  most  of  them  ; but  with  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  which  the  country  bears,  it 
must  soon  become  necessary  that  we  shall  not 
waste  our  resources. 

Although  supplies  of  wheat  are  expected  from 
other  quarters,  yet  there  is  more  than  common 
reliance  upon  the  United  States.  “ Combined 
with  Canada,”  Mr.  Jackson  says,  “and  Pacific 
ports  (California  has  shipped  over  one  million 
quarters  since  July  1)  America  seems  able  to 
forward  all  the  wheat  and  flour  we  require  be- 
tween this  date  and  harvest,  and  without  pres- 
ent rates  advancing.”  The  advance  in  wheat 
at  San  Francisco,  due  to  drought,  has  already 
disturbed  these  expectations.  The  region  along 
the  Pacific  coast  is  less  affected  than  the  inte- 
rior, owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  influence  of  sea 
fogs ; but  it  is  admitted  that  the  crops  will  be 
very  light.  The  farmers  are  not  bringing  in 
grain,  from  some  apprehension  as  to  the  results 
of  the  season. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  more  than  a 
u smihMqbMr  of  |ic^dt|'p>rtly  loaded  with  grain 
and  flourior  sea-ports  in  various  parts  of  the 
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continent  of  Europe  have  lately  sailed  from  i\cw 
York,  which  give  force  to  what  Mr.  Jackson 
states  r.s  to  the  injurious  effect  of  a late  and  un- 
favorable spring  in  parts  of  Europe  upon  the 
growing  crops.  The  same  influence  has  pre- 
vailed in  England,  and  although  the  districts 
from  which  Europe  obtains  her  supplies  are 
numerous  and  extensive,  many  of  them  un- 
known in  this  country,  except  from  the  English, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  advance  in  price,  both 
in  England  and  here,  will  be  maintained.  The 
rapidity  of  dealing  is  remarkable.  On  the  2d 
of  June  an  English  agent  in  New  York,  after 
the  close  of  business  hours  in  Liverpool,  re- 
ceived an  order  to  purchase  a parcel  of  old  and 
sound  spring  wheat  which  he  had  been  watch- 
ing for  some  time,  and  before  the  day  was  over 
all  the  transactions  relating  to  it,  including  the 
sale  of  the  exchange  drawn  to  pay  for  it,  had 
been  concluded  and  announced  to  the  house 
abroad. 

Mr.  Jackson  gives  the  price  of  wheat  for  sev- 
eral successive  months,  per  quarter  of  eight 
bushels,  as  follows  : September,  50s.  8 d. ; Octo- 
ber, 47s.  6 (1. ; November,  46s.  4 d. ; December, 
43s.  10,7. ; January,  43s.  8<7. ; February,  41s. 
‘id. ; March,  4ls.  6 d. ; April,  42s.  Id. ; May 
12th,  43s.  3d. ; and  he  adds,  “ The  next  gazette 
average  is  likely  to  be  44s.”  There  is  a re- 
markable coincidence  between  these  fluctua- 
tions and  those  which  attended  our  gold  mar- 
ket. Leaving  out  of  view  the  price  162$,  ac- 
complished momentarily  during  the  raid  in  Sep- 
tember, we  give  the  highest  and  lowest  rates 
during  several  successive  months  : 


1S69. 

September.  .135  to  133% 
October  ....131%  to  128% 
November . .128%  to  122 
December...  123%  to  119% 


1870. 

January . . . .122%  to  119% 
February  . . .121%  to  115% 

March 115%  to  110%' 

April 111%  to  115% 

May 113%  to  115% 


The  pressure  to  sell  gold  commenced  in  Sep- 
tember, at  about  the  period  when  our  exports 
of  grain  commence.  As  they  are  paid  for  in 
gold,  which  the  seller  immediately  turns  into 
currency,  the  difference  between  the  Septem- 
ber and  the  March  price  of  gold  constituted  the 
measure  of  loss  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
purchasing  grain  in  the  interior,  and  selling  it 
at  the  sea-board.  When  the  sales  of  gold  had 
become  weak,  and  the  price  turned  upward, 
wheat  advanced  in  this  market  from  the  strength 
communicated  to  our  dealers ; and  it  advanced 
also  abroad — the  latter  due,  in  part,  to  unfavor- 
able weather.  The  prospect  is,  that  owing  to 
the  fact  that  our  productions  will  be  required 
at  a remunerative  rate,  the  trade  and  industry 
of  the  country  will  stand  on  a much  improved 
basis. 


PUTTY. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  read  such  an  article  as 
that  which  lately  appeared  in  the  London  Spec- 
tator exposing  the  action  of  the  “Erie”  man- 
agement, with  the  complicity  of  the  Legislature 
and  of  Governor  Hoffman.  That  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  should  be  rep- 
resented by  a leading  foreign  journal,  friendly 
to  this  country,  as  the  tool  of  a Ring,  and  that 
every  American  familiar  with  the  facts  should 
feel  that  the  charge  is  probably  not  unfounded, 
is  one  of  the  sorest  humiliations  that  could  be- 
fall us.  The  alternative  was  offered  to  Gov- 
ernor Hoffman  of  becoming  putty  in  the  hands 
of  a powerful  and  unscrupulous  Ring,  of  which 
the  political  managers  who  had  made  him  were 
important  members,  or  of  becoming,  with  the 
support  of  all  honest  men,  a rod  of  iron  to  break 
it.  He  chose  to  be  putty;  and  thus  verified 
the  words  of  the  Spectator  that  the  Erie  Ring 
had  “bought  up”  the  State.  It  is  an  instruct- 
ive fact  that  this  gentleman  is  the  “coming 
man”  of  the  party  of  which  Jefferson  Davis, 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs, 
Judah  Benjamin,  and  Louis  Wigfall  are  the 
going  men,  or  what  the  boys  call  the  “ goners.” 


THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 
DESIGN. 

By  JOHN  JONES,  A.M. 

Since  the  exhibition  opened  we  have  had  the 
election  of  officers  in  the  Academy,  and,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  many,  the  revolution  was  not 
successful.  The  reformers  were  very  confident, 
and  we  all  went  to  the  ballot  in  high  excite- 
ment. The  vote  was  very  close,  and  we  watch- 
ed the  counting  with  profound  interest.  There 
was  no  election  at  the  first  trial,  which  only 
made  matters  more  interesting ; and  we  went 
on  to  the  fifth  ballot,  I think,  before  Mr.  Gray 
was  declared  elected  by  a majority  of  two  or 
three  out  of  nearly  sixty  votes.  The  result  was 
• received  quietly,  although  we  all  knew  how 
some  of  our  respected  brethren  were  loudly 
huzzaing,  and  others  savagely  cursing,  inwardly. 
I say  cursing,  metaphorically,  for  artists  do  not 
swear,  although  I have  sometimes  heard  them 
affirm.  * 

We  shall  now  probably  remain  quiet  for  an- 
other year.  The  council  is  supposed  to  be  of 
reforming  tendencies,  but  the  action  of  the 
Academicians  is  very  significant.  Those  who 
voted  against  Mr.  Page  were  moved  by  no  per- 
sonal feeling  whatever,  for  I believe  we  are  all 
agreed  in  liking  him-personaUvjj  and  in  honor- 
ing his  genius  au<Mdw«HW?&ihwjjnrt.  But 


he  was  understood  to  be  the  representative  of  a 
policy  of  censure  upon  the  general  conduct  of 
affairs,  and  his  defeat,  therefore,  means  only  a 
disapproval  of  that  policy.  So  I think  that  we 
shall  not  see  any  very  violent  departures  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Academy  during  the  next 
year.  For  my  part,  I am  glad  that  the  gentle- 
man who  annually  scalped  us  in  the  Tribune  is 
now  abroad,  for  I don’t  know  what  conse- 
quences the  result  of  the  election  might  have 
produced  upon  his  mind.  My  impression  is 
that  we  shall  have  a ricochet  shot  across  the 
Atlantic  when  he  hears  what  has  occurred. 
But  meanwhile  I will  continue  my  remarks 
upon  the  pictures. 

Over  the  “Little  Stranger”  of  Mr.  Guy, 
which  I have  already  mentioned,  hangs  Mr. 
Carpenter’s  careful  and  most  interesting  por- 
trait of  Alice  Cary.  It  has  a pathetic  at- 
traction which  certifies  the  fidelity  both  of  the 
likeness  and  of  the  feeling  with  which  it  is 
painted.  I think  there  is  no  portrait  in  the 
Gallery  which  will  hold  the  eye  longer  and 
touch  the  heart  more  deeply  than  this.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a simplicity  and  modesty  and  hon- 
esty in  the  work  which  suggest  a very  pleasant 
impression  of  the  artist,  and  one  delightfully 
different  from  the  sensational  schools.  I am 
glad  that  there  is  so  much  superior  talent  and 
excellence  of  execution  among  my  fellow-artists 
that  we  are  not  obliged  to  make  Mr.  Carpenter 
an  Academician.  Otherwise,  comparing  his  an- 
nual work  with  that  of  some  of  the  N.A.’s,  I 
should  be  surprised  that  a man  who  painted  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Greeley  last  year  and  of  Miss 
Cary  this  year  is  still  only  an  Associate.  Mr. 
Carpenter  is  not  an  Academician,  and  his  por- 
trait is  not  upon  the  line,  while  in  the  next  room 
— well,  I mean  that  in  the  next  room  there  is  a 
portrait  upon  the  line  by  a nameless  somebody 
who  is  an  N.A.,  and  I beg  you  to  look  at  it 
and  share  my  wonder.  I say  a nameless  some- 
body because  I wish  to  imitate  posterity  in  re- 
gard to  that  painter.  I confess  that  I don’t 
see  why  Carpenter  is  not  an  N.A.  as  well  as 
some  of  the  rest  of  us. 

What  characteristic  pictures  of  Kensett’s 
are  “The  Meadows  at  Cold  Spring"  and  “ Nnr- 
raganset,"  in  the  south  room ! His  best  things 
always  recall  to  my  mind  that  lino  of  Tenny- 
son’s, “The  tender  grace  of  a day  that  is  dead ; ” 
not  that  there  is  any  thing  sentimental  in  them, 
for  there  is  not ; but  they  have  the  pathos  of 
intense  tranquillity,  a summer  hush,  a sweep  of 
delicate  but  firm  outline,  a calm,  deep  sweet- 
ness. I don’t  suppose  that  he  aims  at  poetic 
effects,  as  they  are  called ; but  there  have  been 
no  more  perfect  poems  upon  our  walls  than 
many  of  his  pictures.  Cole,  I think,  used  to 
try  to  paint  poetry,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  ho 
failed.  His  romance  was  sophomoric.  It  was 
suggested,  not  by  sentiment,  but  by  the  stock- 
properties  of  romance — a castle,  a knight  on 
horseback,  a youth  in  a boat  with  a good  ge- 
nius attending.  He  imitated  imagination,  while 
he  undoubtedly  had  what  I have  heard  called  “ a 
beautiful  eye  for  color.  ’’  I suppose  it  is  a kind 
of  test  of  the  G.  P.  R.  J ames  genius  that  it  sees 
poetry  in  old  armor,  and  not  in  old  clothes. 
That  seems  to  it  a romantic  hero  who  swears 
“ by ’r  lady,”  or  “ by  my  halidomc,’’  pronounced 
always  “bee  mee  halidome but  a hero  in  the 
next  house  and  in  the  last  fashion  it  is  not  easy 
for  it  to  perceive. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  this  James  genius 
among  us  artists.  We  are  very  fond  of  trying 
to  make  a sentimental  suggestion  stand  for  po- 
etry. Shall  I say,  for  instance,  “ Nothing  but 
Leaves,”  a little  picture  in  this  same  room  ? 
The  shop-windows  are  full  of  specimens  of  en- 
gravings in  which  this  James  tendency  is  para- 
mount. The  most  favorite  form  at  present  is 
some  picture  of  a cross  in  a stormy  sea — the  idea 
of  which  is  really  cribbed  from  Dore’s  “Del- 
uge.” In  poetry  wo  have  the  same  thing  in 
the  Sunday-school  hymns,  which  are  nauseous- 
ly sentimental.  But  I must  not  speak  of  them, 
or  I shall  never  get  back  to  the  pictures.  Ken- 
sett  is  a most  faithful  observer,  and  a most  pa- 
tient student.  I used  to  smile  when  the  Trib- 
une descended  upon  him  as  a scumbler  and 
shirker,  who  ought  to  go  into  the  country  and 
study  nature ; for  I remember  when  I saw 
him  in  Rome  how  carefully  and  conscientiously 
he  passed  the  day  before  a mullein  or  a dock 
plant,  and  worked  away  at  it  until  he  had  fully 
mastered  it.  I feel  that  same  conscience  in 
every  part  of  his  pictures  now ; and  the  result 
is  a fresh,  healthful  representation  so  faithful 
that  the  very  sentiment  of  the  scene  is  there. 
Refinement  in  natural  form  is  most  alluring  to 
him,  and  his  pictures,  therefore,  are  of  tran- 
quil effects.  They  are  called  cool  and  silvery, 
but  that,  I suppose,  is  temperament.  It  is  very 
much  us  Tennyson  is  called  finical  and  ex- 
quisite. Then  I hear  regrets  that  there  is  a 
certain  monotony.  But  where  there  is  a char- 
acteristic talent,  to  complain  of  mQnotony  is  to 
complain  of  individuality.  It  is  to  complain 
that  a man  is  himself.  Among  the  flowers  in 
my  studio  there  is  a tea-rose ; but  I don’t  find 
it  monotonous,  although  it  never  puts  out  tulips. 
Non  omnia  omnes.  We  can’t  all  do  every  thing. 
Kensett  paints  Kensetts,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  Bierstadts  and  Innesses  from  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  I — as  the  public  well  knows 
— paint  tremendous  battle  pieces ; and  he  will 
be  very  much  mistaken  who  expects  to  find  me 
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painting  a lily  with  La  Farge  or  an  autumn 
glade  with  M’Entek. 

Of  Mr.  Bierstadt’s  “ Sierra  Nevada  Mount- 
ains” I can  say  nothing  pleasant.  It  looks  like 
an  extravagant  drop-scene  seen  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a spy-glass.  My  fellow-Acade- 
mician  ought  to  remember  that  by  exhibiting 
every  year  we  submit  ourselves  to  the  severest 
ordeal.  If  we  make  an  impression  one  year 
and  carry  off  the  honors,  every  following  season 
we  must  justify  the  effect  we  have  produced, 
or  we  shall  suffer.  We  can  not  succeed  upon 
past  successes.  If  a man,  for  instance,  deliv- 
ers a popular  lecture  this  year,  he  will  prob- 
ably be  asked  again  next  year.  But  if  he  is 
very  stupid  then,  he  will  hardly  be  summoned 
the  third  time.  The  same  fate  awaits  us  at  the 
Exhibition.  There  is  nothing  more  pathetic 
than  looking  at  the  works  of  the  men  who  used 
to  paint  well,  or  who  promised  finely  but  have 
never  performed.  If  Mr.  Bierstadt  had  al- 
ways painted  works  like  this  his  name  would 
not  have  its  honorable  reputation.  If  he  con- 
tinues to  do  this  kind  of  work,  what  will  become 
of  that  reputation?  Mr.  Church’s  “After 
Glow”  is  one  of  the  studies  of  light  and  atmos- 
pheric effect  of  which  he  is  so  fond.  It  is 
necessarily  momentary,  and  in  this  instance  al- 
most grotesque.  It  shows  the  skill  and  observa- 
tion of  the  artist,  but  it  is  not  a very  pleasing 
picture,  nor  is  there  the  sentiment  in  it  which 
seems  to  be  implied.  I wonder  why  it  reminds 
me  of  the  peaches  I found  in  Marseilles,  which 
were  very  large  and  blooming  and  handsome, 
but  without  flavor?  They  were  the  mere  forms 
of  peaches ; peaches  de-peached,  if  a National 
Academician  may  indulge  in  such  an  expres- 
sion ; and  if  he  may  not,  I do  it  in  my  other 
capacity  of  A.M.  But  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  skill  in  this  picture ; and  after  his 
long  wanderings  in  tropical  effects,  I should 
like  to  see  Mr.  Church  trying  his  hand  upon 
some  of  the  familiar  aspects  of  onr  own  nature, 
with  which  he  began.  He  has  so  much  knowl- 
edge and  such  skill  that  the  result  would  be 
delightful. 

We  all  miss  many  of  the  most  familiar  names 
this  year.  Eastman  Johnson,  Thomas  Hicks, 
Regis  Gignoux,  are  among  the  absentees,  and 
so  is  Thomas  C.  Farrar,  who  for  some  time 
represented  the  pre-Raphaelitcs,  and  who  was 
regarded  by  the  rest  of  us  very  much  as  the 
Anabaptists  were  by  the  Church.  Mr.  Far- 
rar is  now  in  Europe,  studying  and  painting 
diligently ; and  some  of  his  works  during  the 
last  year  which  I have  seen  seem  to  me  to  show 
both  positive  progress,  and  also  the  value  of  that 
stern  drill  in  drawing  to  which  he  subjected 
himself.  When  he  returns,  I am  disposed  to 
think  that  he  will  assert  his  claims  to  consider- 
ation in  a very  decided  manner.  The  Ana- 
baptists of  this  year  are  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Wilford  Linsly — at  least,  I 
have  remarked  them.  There  may  be  others, 
for  whom  I will  look.  I can  not  see  nature  as 
they  do ; but  I can  see  their  sincerity  and  pa- 
tience and  care.  But  their  works  seem  to  me 
to  be  as  yet  studies  merely.  If  they  are  in  the 
right  course,  they  have  not  yet  gone  far  enough 
to  prove  it.  I am  sure  that  I feel  all  the  con- 
science in  their  work ; but  do  they  see  atmosr 
phere,  gradation,  harmony,  in  it?  And  are 
there  not  such  qualities  in  nature  ? Unques- 
tionably a landscape  is  an  aggregate  of  details ; 
but  is  that  fact  perceived  as  you  survey  it,  and 
can  you  elaborately  give  the  details  without 
losing  the  landscape  ? In  Mr.  Farrar’s  larger 
pictures  I always  felt  the  want  of  proportion 
within  the  conditions  of  the  art.  I mean  mere- 
ly, that  as  the  possibility  of  the  exact  imitation 
of  any  natural  object  is  various,  as  you  may 
imitate  some  more  successfully  than  others,  that 
which  you  can  imitate  least  must  be  the  key- 
note of  the  whole.  We  can  imitate,  for  in- 
stance, the  texture  of  the  white  wristband  much 
more  perfectly  than  that  of  the  skin  of  the  hand. 
Therefore,  I should  say,  we  must  not  do  each 
as  well  as  we  can — for  that  would  be  sure  to  re- 
sult in  want  of  harmony — but  we  must  do  each 
with  a full  consciousness  of  the  conditions,  so 
as  to  reproduce  the  relation  and  proportion  of 
the  facts.  I don’t  believe  that  I make  myself 
understood  ; but  if  the  artists  of  whom  I am 
speaking  perceive  what  I am  trying  to  say,  I 
shall  be  satisfied.  And,  meanwhile,  if  those 
who  laugh  at  these  works  only  wait  until  they 
can  draw  as  well,  the  room  will  be  very  quiet 
for  a long  time. 

Mr.  R.  Swain  Gifford  has  given  us  some 
fresh  and  fine  effects  of  Pacific  coast  scenery 
in  “Mount  Hood  and  the  Dalles,”  and  the 
“Desert  near  Corinne,  Utah.”  He  shows  a 
very  marked  improvement,  and  he  will  certain- 
ly use  to  the  utmost  every  opportunity  of  his 
European  visit.  Mr.  Cranch,  too,  gives  us  a 
lovely  glimpse  of  woods,  and  another  glance  at 
Venice ; and  there  is  a promising  little  sketch 
of  autumn  marshes  by  Miss  F.  Eliot.  I should 
be  very  glad  if  Mr.  W.  A.  Gay,  of  Boston, 
wrould  again  show  us  some  of  his  tender  and 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  salt  marshes  in  that 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Gay  studied  with  Troyon 
in  Paris,  and  can  do  most  excellent  things. 
For  some  reason  he  has  deserted  us.  But 
Brother  Gay  should  remember  that  we  are  a 
“National”  Academy,  and  that  really  good 
pictures  can  nowhere  be  exhibited  to  such  ad- 
vantage ns  upon  our  walls : as  he  lives  near 


Boston  I will  not  say  our  metropolitan  walls. 
But  I beg  him  to  try  them  again.  We  all 
wish  to  do  better  every  year.  And  we  shall 
do  so  if  he  will  come  once  more. 


GOLDWIN  SMITH  AND  DISRAELI. 

Those  who  think  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  un- 
duly sensitive  in  taking  notice  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
sneer  in  “ Lothair,”  should  reflect  that  the  at- 
tack upon  him  is  most  indecent ; for  it  is  an  as- 
persion of  his  personal  character.  That  is  some- 
thing of  which  the  thousands  of  the  English  and 
American  readers  of  “Lothair”  can  know  no- 
thing, and  they  will  naturally  suppose  that  a per- 
son in  the  position  of  a gentleman  like  Mr. 
Disraeli  would  not  say  of  a political  opponent 
that  he  was  a drunkard,  nor  a profane  swearer, 
nor  an  atheist,  nor,  as  in  this  case,  “a  social 
parasite,”  without  knowing  it  to  be  true.  And 
if  Goldwin  Smith  and  his  friends  suffered  such 
an  assertion,  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  over  his 
own  name,  to  pass  unchallenged,  it  would  be 
fairly  inferred  that  there  was  good  reason  for 
the  charge.  If  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  “ Edwin 
Drood,”  should  say  that  a distinguished  Ameri- 
can historian,  who  went  to  Europe  as  the  Minis- 
ter of  his  country,  was  given  to  cheating  at  cards, 
would  it  be  unwise  for  Mr.  Motley  to  call  him 
to  account?  Nor  can  Mr.  Disraeli  plead  that 
“ Lothair”  is  a work  of  fiction,  and  that  he  doe3 
not  mention  Professor  Smith’s  name  any  more 
than  Mr.  Dickens  could  do  so  in  the  case  we 
suppose.  Every  honorable  man  will  understand 
Professor  Smith’s  feeling. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

May  31.— A bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Chandler  for  the  encouragement  of  ship-building.  It 
provides  for  refunding  to  builders  of  iron  vessels  by 
the  government  a sum  of  mouey  equal  to  the  amount 
of  duties  paid  on  materials  used  in  their  construc- 
tion ; also  for  American  registers  of  vessels  purchased 

abroad  for  three  years  after  the  bill  is  passed In  the 

House,  the  bill  for  the  revival  of  American  commerce 
was  acted  upon,  after  another  exciting  discussion. 
Votes  were  taken  on  the  several  amendments,  and 
then  the  bill  as  amended  was  reftised  a third  reading. 

June  1.— The  Senate  considered  and  passed  the  bill 
to  change  the  judicial  circuits,  and  then  went  into  ex- 
ecutive session  on  the  Sandwich  Islands  treaty,  which 
they  rejected  by  a vote  of  20  to  19.— In^the  House,  Mr. 
Butler  asked  consent  to  introduce  his  joint%esolution 
to  annex  San  Domingo,  but  Mr.  Brooks,  asmsual,  ob- 
jected. The  House  debated  at  length  the  bill  to  re- 
duce internal  taxes,  and  an  interesting  discussion  was 
had  upon  the  proposal  to  abolish  the  income  tax. 

June  2.— The  Senate  took  up  the  Franking  bill,  but 
a general  indisposition  to  discuss  the  subject  was  man- 
ifested, and  the  bill  was  laid  aside.  The  greater  part 
of  the  day  was  consumed  in  considering  the  Indian 
Appropriation  bill.— The  House  was  mainly  engaged 
in  discussing  the  income  tax.  The  debate  was  long 
and  exciting. 

June  3.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Kellogg  reported  a res- 
olution for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  consid- 
er the  subject  of  redeeming  the  lands  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi  from  overflow,  which  was  adopted.  The 
reported  massacre  of  the  Jews  by  the  fanatics  of  Ron- 
rnania  was  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  debate.  The 
Senate  then  discussed  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill 
to  the  hour  of  adjournment.— In  the  House  the  Rou- 
mauia  massacre  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  Income  Tax  bill  was  then  taken 
up,  and  the  various  amendments  were  considered. 
Amendments  were  adopted  reducing  the  rate  to  3 per 
cent.,  increasing  the  exemption  to  $2000,  limiting  the 
allowance  for  house  rent  to  $500,  and  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  the  income  returns.  An  amendment 

Providing  that  the  income  tax  shall  not  be  collected 
eyond  1870  was  rejected. 

June  4.— In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  introduced  to  aid 
the  construction  of  the  Texas  International  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill  was  con- 
sidered.—In  the  House,  the  bill  reducing  taxation  was 
taken  up.  Mr.  Schenck  reported  as  an  amendment 
his  amended  Tariff  bill ; the  House  seconded  the  pre- 
vious question,  but  the  filibustering  of  the  minority 
prevented  a vote  being  taken. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Secretary  Boutwell’s  monthly  statement  of  the  na- 
tional debt  makes  the  decrease  during  the  month  of 
May  $14^61,962.  The  total  amount  of  the  debt,  less 
amount  in  the  Treasury,  is  $2,406,562,371. 

All  is  quiet  on  the  border.  The  discomfited  Fenians 
are  getting  home  as  fast  as  funds  can  be  raised  to  de- 
fray their  expenses,  and  the  few  who  still  linger  in 
the  border  towns  are  living  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
citizens. 

On  the  31st  ult.  President  Grant  sent  a secret  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate,  proposing  amendments  to  the»San 
Domingo  Treaty  and  extending  the  time  for  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  to  July  1. 

The  bill  to  enforce  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  the  31st  ult. 

At  a recent  session  of  the  Cabinet  it  was  decided  to 
make  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Fenian  leaders  who 
were  captured  by  the  United  States  marshals  while  in 
open  violation  of  our  neutrality  laws. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  monument  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary hero,  Baron  Steuben,  in  the  town  of  Steuben, 
New  York,  was  laid  on  the  1st  inst.  with  great  cere- 
mony. 

Whittemore,  of  South  Carolina,  has  been  re-elected 
to  Congress  by  about  8000  majority. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tue  latest  news  from  Cuba  is  unfavorable  to  the  in- 
surgents. The  expedition  which  left  this  city  some 
weeks  ago  on  the  steamer  George  B.  Upton  has  been 
captured.  The  Upton  landed  the  men,  arms,  and  am- 
munition at  Punta  Brava,  a few  miles  east  of  Nuevi- 
tas,  and  then  steamed  away  to  South  America  to  pro- 
cure a reinforcement  of  Colombians.  The  Americans 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  stores  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Spaniards,  and  were  nearly  all  killed  or 
captured.  Those  taken  prisoners  were  afterward  ex- 
ecuted. A steam  launch,  six  tons  of  gunpowder,  2000 
rifles,  100,000  cartridges,  and  a large  quantity  of  med- 
icines, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Oscar 
Cespedes,  son  of  President  Cespedes,  was  recently 
captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  executed  on  the 
29th  ult.  at  Puerto  Principe. 

It  is  stated  that  the  dogma  of  infallibility  will  be 
promulgated  on  the  29th  inst.  During  a recent  dis- 
cussion of  the  dogma  a violent  scene  is  said  to  have 
occurred  between  the  Gallican  Bishop  Maret  and  Car- 
dinal Bilio,  in  which  bitter  retorts  were  made,  caus- 
ing great  excitement  among  the  Fathers. 

There  are  rumors  of  a wide-spread  conspiracy  in 
Italy,  instigated  and  supported  by  Republican  refu- 
gees on  the  Swiss  border. 

The  French  government  has  released  many  of  the 
prisoners  charged  with  complicity  in  the  regicide  con- 
spiracy. 

Prassia  is  about  to  absorb  the  little  Duchy  of  Lauen- 

KMimf  square  miles> and  about 
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THE  DIAMOND  CUE  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

On  the  evening  of  the  31st  ult.  the  most  pop- 
ular of  indoor  games  was  played  at  the  New 
York  Hippotheatron,  by  two  of  the  best  profes- 
sional players  in  this  country — Mr.  A.  P.  Ru- 
dolph, of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Cyrille  I)ion, 
of  Montreal,  whose  portraits  are  given  on  this 
page.  The  contest  was  for  the  Championship, 
Diamond  Cue,  and  f 1000.  The  cue  was  won  by 
Deery  at  the  tournament  in  April,  1869,  when 
Rudolph  came  off'  third  best,  beating  every 
body  but  Deery  and  Foster.  Dion  first  con- 
tested Deery  for  the  cue,  but  the  latter  was 
victorious,  and  held  his  title  till  Rudolph  won 
it  from  him  last  March  in  San  Francisco.  The 
defeated  party  has  the  right  to  challenge  the  vic- 
tor after  the  expiration  of  ten  days ; but  Dion 


waited,  before  trying 
his  fortune  again,  until 
the  cue  had  changed 
hands.  This  was  his 
second  attempt  to  en- 
title himself  the  chani- 
pion  billiard-player  of 
America.  The  game 
was  the  common  four- 
ball  carrom,  played  on 
a Phelan  & Collendef 
full-size  table  (under 
the  new  measurement 
r.f  feet  by  11  feet); 
1 500  points  up,  count- 
ing three  points  for 
every  carrom — push 
and  crotch  barred. 
The  table  was  located 
in  the  centre  of  the 
ring,  on  a temporary 
platform,  and  at  a 
convenient  distance 
from  the  spectators  in 
the  raised  seats  sur- 
rounding the  inclos- 
ure. 

The  contest  waj 
very  spirited  and 
close,  and  the  playing 
superb  on  both  sides. 
The  sympathy  of  the 
audience  appeared  to 
be  largely  interested 
in  the  success  of  Mr. 
Dion  ; and  it  is  not 
a creditable  fact  that 
constant  attempts  to 
annoy  and  irritate  his 
antagonist  were  made 
by  the  friends  of  the 
former.  Mr.  Ru- 
dolph maintained 
the  most  perfect  men- 
tal equilibrium  dur- 
ing the  whole  contest,  allowing  nothing  to  throw 
him  off  his  guard,  and  playing  the  exhausting 
game  through  to  the  end  without  once  resorting 
to  the  aid  of  stimulants.  He  won  by  15  points. 
The  following  is  the  score  in  full : 

Rituolph. — 0,  0,  39,  27,  C,  0,  3,  57,  0,  1,  111,  9,  3,  6,  3, 
66,  6,  81,  60,  106, 12,  3,  0,  3,  19,  3,  54,  3,  3,  0,  9,  1,  78,  24, 
1,  0,  6,  9,  3,  1,  4$,  117,  153,  81,  123,  4,  3,  0,  3,  9,  12,  45, 
18,  30,  29. 

Dion.— 0,  0,  3,  18,  40,  3,  7,  1,  10,  6,  8,  3,  3,  3,  6,  3,  6, 
3,  51,  34, 1,  30,  177,  3,  30,  84,  0,  33,  9,  75,  16,  10,  54,  6,  9, 
90,  48,  108,  0,  138,  12,  0,  3,  57,  0,  15,  48,  18,  0,  3,  36,  0, 
15,  150. 

Rudolph 1500  I Rudolph’s  best  run  ..  .153 

Dion 14S5  Dion’s  best  run 177 

Rudolph’s  average..  271 1 Dion’s  average 27 

This  was  by  far  the  most  exciting  and  most 
closely  contested  game  of  billiards  ever  played 
in  this  city ; and  though  Mr.  Rudolph  retains 
the  Diamond  Cue,  so  honorably  won  in  two  con- 


tests, it  is  apparent 
that  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  his 
playing  and  that  of 
Mr.  Dion.  Both  ap- 
pear to  be  equally 
masters  of  the  game. 


DUST  AND  DISEASE. 

It  was  long  believed 
that  epidemic  diseases 
were  propagated  by 
malaria,  which  con- 
sisted of  organic  mat- 
ter in  a state  of  mo- 
tor-decay ; that  when 
such  matter  was  taken 
ip  to  the  body,  through 
the  lungs  or  the  skin, 
it  had  the  power  of 
spreading  in  it  a sim- 
ilar decay — yeast  was 
a case  in  point.  Why 
should  not  a bit  of 
malarious  matter  op- 
eratein  the  body  as  a 
little  leaven,  leaven- 
ing the  whole  lump? 

The  air  of  all  large 
cities  is  filled  with 
organic  dust,  which 
omy  needs  a suffi- 
ciently powerful  beam 
of- light,  striking  into 
a darkened  room,  to 
make  the  air  appear 
as  a semi-solid  rather 
than  a gas.  This  all- 
pervading  dust  is  ex- 
tremely injurious  to 
health.  Dr. Tyndall, 
of  London,  has  in- 
vented a simple  res- 
pirator— a handful  of  cotton  wool — with  which 
some  interesting  experiments  may  be  made. 
Empty  the  lungs  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  in- 
hale a deep  breath  through  a little  cotton  wool 
held  against  the  mouth,  and  on  breathing  out 
this  air,  through  a tube,  it  cuts  a black  line 
through  the  sunbeam,  showing  that  the  air  is 
perfectly  free  from  particles  of  dust.  The  cotton 
wool  has  completely  intercepted  the  floating  mat- 
ter on  its  way  to  the  lungs ; and  as  no  dust  was 
inhaled,  none  was  exhaled.  Here,  then,  is  the 
philosophy  of  an  instinctive  habit  of  medical 
men.  In  a contagious  atmosphere  the  physician 
puts  his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  and  inhales 
through  it : in  so  doing  he  keeps  back  the  float- 
ing germs.  If  the  poison  were  a gas  it  could  not 
be  thus  intercepted.  But  cotton  wool  is  the  best 
and  surest  filter,  and  a physician  who  wants  to 


CYR1LLE  DION. 

hold  back  from  the  lungs  of  his  patient,  or  from 
his  own  lungs,  the  germs  by  which  contagious 
disease  is  said  to  be  propagated,  will  employ  a 
cotton  wool  respirator.  Such  respirators  should 
come  into  general  use  as  a defense  against  con- 
tagion. In  crowded  dwellings,  where  the  isola- 
tion of  the  sick  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the 
noxious  air  around  the  patient  may  by  this  sim- 
ple means  be  restored  to  practical  purity.  Thus 
filtered,  attendants  may  breathe  the  air  unharmed. 
In  all  probability  the  protection  of  the  lungs  will 
be  the  protection  of  the  entire  system.  For  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  the  germs  which  lodge 
in  the  air-passages,  and  which,  at  their  leisure, 
can  work  their  way  across  the  mucous  membrane, 
are  those  which  sow  in  the  body  epidemic  dis- 
ease. If  this  be  so,  then  disease  can  certainly 
be  warded  off  by  filters  of  cotton  w ool. 
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given  on  either 
side  should  the 
Base  meet  the 
Arabs,  with 
whom  wav  is  to 
the  knife.  In 
spite  of  the  over- 
whelming supe- 
riority of  their 
adversaries,  the 
Base  can  not  be 
positively  sub- 
dued ; armed 
with  the  lance  as 
their  only  weap- 
on, but  depend- 
ing upon  ex- 
treme agility 
and  the  natural 
difficulties  of 
their  mountain 
passes,  the  attack 
of  the  Base'  is  al- 
ways by  stealth ; 
their  spies  are 
ever  prowling 
about  unseen, 
like  the  leopard, 
and  their  onset 
is  invariably  a 
surprise;  success 
or  defeat  is  alike 
followed  by  a 
rapid  retreat  to 
their  mountains. 

As  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  ob- 
tained by  the 
plunder  of  the 
Base'  but  women 
and  children  as 
slaves,  the  coun- 
try is  generally 
avoided,  unless 
visited  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of 
a slave  razzia. 

In  this  case  no 
quarter  is  given 
on  either  side : 
it  is  war  to  the 
death. 

My  aggageers 
certainly  were 
not  afraid  of  the 
Base.  Had  it 
been  necessary 
to  attack  legions 
of  them,  Abou  Do,  Taher  Noor,  and  Suleiman 
would  have  fallen  upon  them,  sword  in  hand, 
with  real  joy;  but  the  rest  of  the  band  were 
greatly  disturbed.  The  Tokrooris  themselves, 
though  brave  enough  in  some  respects,  were  far 
from  tranquil. 

As  I had  almost  finished  the  explorations  I in- 
tended to  make  in  these  parts,  it  was  decided 
that  we  should  break  up  the  camp  in  a few  days 
and  return  to  our  previous  bivouac.  This  suf- 
ficed to  calm  the  anxiety. 


AME  RETURNING  FROM  THE  RIVER. 


When,  wishing  to  explore  the  Settite,  which 
traverses  the  country  of  the  Base',  I had  endeav- 
ored to  procure  all  the  information  possible  con- 
cerning this  province,  I had  received  but  one  an- 
swer— that  it  was  a wild  and  ferocious  country, 
inhabited  by  a ferocious  race,  whose  hand  was 
against  every  man,  and  who,  in  return,  were  the 
enemies  of  all  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  ; 
nevertheless,  safe  in  their  mountain  strong-hold, 
they  defied  all  adversaries. 

The  Base  is  a portion  of  Abyssinia,  but  the 
origin  of  the  tribe  that  occupies  this  ineradicable 
hornet’s  nest  is  unknown.  Whether  they  are 
the  remnant  of  the  original  Ethiopians,  who  pos- 
sessed the  country  prior  to  the  conquests  of  the 
Abyssinians,  or  whether  they  are  descended  from 
the  woolly  haired  tribes  of  the  south  banks  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  is  equally  a mystery ; all  we  know  is 
that  they  are  of  the  same  type  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Fazogle',  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Blue  Riv- 
er ; they  are  exceedingly  black,  with  woolly  hair, 
resembling  in  that  respect  the  negro,  but  without 
the  flat  nose  or  prognathous  jaw.  No  quarter  is 
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CLOSE  QUARTERS  WITH  A LION. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Alarming  News. — “The  Base.” — Hatred  Inspired  by 
them.— Uncertainty  of  their  Origin.— Their  Type.— 
We  shun  their  Territory. —The  Watch.— We  surprise 
a Rhinoceros. — Value  of  the  Rhinoceros,  Hide,  and 
Horns.— Small  Birds.— Cunning  of  the  Crocodile. 


Before  my  departure  I made  up  my  mind  to 
have  one  more  day’s  hunting  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  camp  was 
a regular  game  path,  by  which  the  animals  ar- 
rived at  the  river  to  drink  every  morning  frort 
seven  to  nine.  I had  shot  several  tetel  and  ariel 
by  simply  waiting  behind  a rock  at  this  place.  I 
once  more  concealed  myself,  and  was  shortly  re- 
warded by  the  arrival  of  several  herds,  including 
nellut  (A.  Strejmceros),  tetel  ( A . Bubalis),  ariel 


We  returned  to  camp  late  in  the  evening,  and 
I found  the  howartis  had  secured  the  crocodile 
of  yesterday ; but  the  whole  camp  was  anxious 
to  return  to  the  camp  at  Delladilla,  as  unpleas- 
ant reports  were  brought  into  our  camp  by  spies, 
who  had  seen  parties  of  the  Base'  in  several  di- 
rections. 
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( G.  Dama ),  the  black  striped  gazelle  ( G.  Dorcas ), 
the  small  oterop  ( Calotragus  Montanus) ; and, 
among  these,  two  ostriches.  I had  seen  very 
few  ostriches  in  this  country.  I now  had  a good 
chance,  as  the  herd  of  animals  returned  from 
drinking,  by  charging  at  full  speed  up  the  steep 
bank  from  the  water,  and  they  passed  about  nine- 
ty yards  from  my  hiding-place,  headed  by  the  os- 
triches. Having  the  little  Fletcher,  I was  sud- 
denly tempted  to  fire  a right  and  left,  so  as  to 
bag  an  ostrich  with  one  barrel,  and  a tetel  with 
the  other.  Both  fell  for  an  instant;  the  tetel 
dead,  shot  through  the  neck ; but  my  ostrich, 
that  was  a fine  cock  bird,  immediately  recovered, 
and  went  off  with  his  wife  as  hard  as  their  long 
legs  could  carry  them.  I was  exceedingly  dis- 
gusted. I had*  evidently  fired  too  far  behind, 
not  having  allowed  sufficiently  for  the  rapidity 
of  their  speed.  However,  to  make  amends,  I 
snatched  a spare  single-rifle  from  one  of  the 
men,  and  knocked  over  another  tetel  that  was 
the  last  of  the  herd.  For  about  an  hour  I at- 
tempted to  follow  up  the  tracks  of  the  ostrich, 
but  among  the  rocky  hills  this  was  impossible. 
I therefore  mounted  Aggahr,  and  with  my  track- 
er, Taher  Noor,  and  the  Tokrooris  as  gun-bear- 
ers, I crossed  the  river  and  rode  straight  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  This  was  now  thorough- 
ly clear,  as  the  fire  had  consumed  the  grass,  and 
had  left  the  surface  perfectly  black.  Upon  the 
ashes  the  track  of  every  animal  could  be  seen 
distinctly. 

I had  ridden  about  four  miles,  followed,  as 
usual,  by  two  camels  with  water,  ropes,  etc., 
when  we  observed,  in  a perfectly  open  place, 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  us,  a rhinoceros 
standing  alone.  Fortunately,  there  was  little  or 
no  wind,  or,  as  we  were  to  windward  of  him,  he 
would  instantly  have  perceived  us.  The  mo- 
ment that  I saw  him  I backed  my  horse  and 
motioned  to  my  people  to  retreat  out  of  sight, 
which  they  did  immediately.  Dismounting,  I 
gave  them  the  horse,  and,  accompanied  only  by 
Taher  Noor,  I set  to  work  to  track  the  animal ; 
and  perceiving  him  beneath  a tree  within  five- 
and-thirty  paces,  took  a steady  shot  behind  the 
shoulder.  The  instant  that  I fired  he  whisked 
sharply  round,  and  looked  upon  all  sides  for  the 
cause  of  his  wound.  I saw  that  he  was  griev- 
ously wounded,  as  he  walked  slowly ; and  upon 
arrival  at  a thickly  spreading  mimosa  he  laid 
down.  We  now  advanced  toward  the  tree,  and 
I sent  Taher  Noor  round  to  the  other  side  in 
order  to  divert  his  attention  should  he  be  able  to 
rise.  This  he  quickly  proved  by  springing  up  as 
I advanced.  Accordingly,  I halted  until  Taher 
Noor  had  taken  his  stand  about  eighty  paces  be- 
yond the  tree.  The  rhinoceros  now  turned  and 
faced  him.  This  gave  me  the  opportunity  that  I 
had  expected,  and  I ran  quickly  to  within  thirty 
yards,  just  in  time  to  obtain  a good  shoulder 
shot,  as,  hearing  my  footsteps,  he  turned  toward 
me.  Whiff!  whiff!  and  he  charged  vigorously 
upon  the  shot;  but  just  as  I prepared  to  fire  the 
remaining  barrel,  he  ran  round  and  round  in  a 
narrow  circle,  uttering  a short,  shrill  cry,  and 
fell  heavily  upon  his  side.  I threw  a stone  at 
him,  but  he  was  already  dead.  The  hide  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  exceedingly  easy  to  detach  from  the 
body,  as  the  quality  is  so  hard  and  stiff  that  it 
separates  from  the  flesh  like  the  peel  of  a ripe 
orange.  In  a couple  of  hours  it  had  been  de- 
tached in  sections  for  shields,  and  sufficient  flesh 
was  loaded  upon  the  camel,  together  with  the 
vicious  - looking  head,  which  was  secured  by 
ropes  upon  the  saddle. 

A rhinoceros  hide  furnishes  material  for  seven 
shields.  A piece  large  enough  for  this  purpose 
is  sold  for  about  two  dollars.  The  horns  of  the 
same  animal  are  likewise  sold  for  two  dollars  a 
pound  in  Abyssinia,  where  they  are  much  used 
for  sword-hilts. 

I returned  slowly,  following  the  river.  The 
banks  were  swarming  with  small  birds  that 
throng  the  bushes  (a  species  of  willow)  grow- 
ing by  the  water’s  edge.  The  weight  of  a large 
flock  bends  down  the  slender  boughs  until  they 
touch  the  water.  This  is  their  opportunity  for 
drinking,  as  their  beaks  for  an  instant  kiss  the 
stream.  These  unfortunate  little  birds  get  no 
rest;  the  large  fish  and  the  crocodiles  grab  at 
them  when  they  attempt  to  drink,  while  the  fal- 
cons and  hawks  pursue  them  at  all  times,  in  ev- 
ery direction. 

Few  creatures  are  so  sly  and  wary  as  the 
crocodile.  I watch  them  continually  as  they 
attack  the  dense  flocks  of  small  birds  that  throng 
the  bushes  at  the  water’s  edge.  These  birds  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  danger,  and  they  fly  from 
the  attack  if  possible.  The  crocodile  then  quiet- 
ly and  innocently  lies  upon  the  surface,  as  though 
it  had  appeared  quite  by  an  accident ; it  thus 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  birds,  and  it  slowly 
sails  away  to  a considerable  distance,  exposed  to 
their  view.  The  birds,  thus  beguiled  by  the  de- 
ceiver, believe  that  the  danger  is  removed,  and 
they  again  flock  to  the  bush,  and  once  more  dip 
their  thirsty  beaks  into  the  stream.  Thus  ab- 
sorbed in  slaking  their  thirst,  they  do  not  ob- 
serve that  their  enemy  is  no  longer  on  the  sur- 
face. A sudden  splash,  followed  by  a huge  pair 
of  jaws  beneath  the  bush  that  engulfs  some  doz- 
ens of  victims,  is  the  signal  unexpectedly  given 
of  the  crocodile’s  return,  who  has  thus  slyly  dived, 
and  hastened  under  cover  of  water  to  his  vic- 
tims. I have  seen  the  crocodiles  repeat  this 
manoeuvre  constantly ; they  deceive  by  a feigned 
retreat,  and  then  attack  from  below. 

In  like  manner  the  crocodile  perceives,  while 
it  is  floating  on  the  surface  in  mid-stream,  or 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a woman  fill- 
ing her  girba,  or  an  animal  drinking,  etc.,  etc. 
Sinking  immediately,  it  swims  perhaps  a hun- 
dred yards  nearer,  and  again  appearing  for  an 
instant  upon  the  surface,  it  assures  itself  of  the 
position  of  its  prey  by  a stealthy  look ; once 
more  it  sinks,  and  reaches  the  exact  spot  above 
which  the  person  or  animal  may  be.  Seeing 
distinctly  through  tl^.  vate^;,-  it^eucjndly  makes 


its  fatal  rush  from  beneath,  sometimes  seizing 
with  its  jaws,  and  at  other  times  striking  the  ob- 
ject into  the  water  with  its  tail,  after  which  it  is 
seized  and  carried  off. 

The  crocodile  does  not  attempt  to  swallow  a 
large  prey  at  once,  but  generally  carries  it  away, 
and  keeps  it  for  a considerable  time  in  its  jaws 
in  some  deep  hole  beneath  a rock  or  the  root  of 
a tree,  where  it  eats  it  at  leisure. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

At  Delladilla.—  No  Aggageers.—  Neighboring  For- 
est.—Tracks  of  a Lion  around  the  Camp.— Search 

for  the  Lion  in  the  Jungle Two  Lions  instead  of 

One,  and  no  Rifle.— Death  of  a Lioness.— Beauty 
of  the  Country.— Difficulty  of  overtaking  the  Lions. 
—A  Lion  seeks  to  make  his  Way  into  the  Camp.— 
Pursuit  of  the  Bold  Invader.— Tetel  Face  to  Face 
with  the  Lion. 

The  next  day  we  retnmed  to  Delladilla,  where 
we  found  every  thing  as  we  had  left  it,  except 
that  I had  no  more  aggageers.  The  Sheriff 
brothers,  having  been  unable  to  agree  with  Abou 
Do,  had  gone,  and  were  hunting  on  the  banks 
of  the  Royan,  whither  I was  to  repair  on  quit- 
ting the  Settite.  As  to  the  two  others,  they 
had  ridden  so  recklessly  on  unnecessary  occa- 
sions that  all  their  horses  were  lamed,  and  in- 
capable of  hunting.  My  three  horses,  having 
been  well  cared  for,  were  in  excellent  condition. 
Abou  Do  coolly  proposed  that  I should  lend 
them  to  him,  which  I,  of  course,  refused,  as  1 
had  a long  journey  before  me.  This  led  to  dis- 
agreement, and  I ordered  him  and  his  people  to 
leave  my  camp,  and  to  return  to  Geera.  They  had 
no  reason  to  complain.  During  the  time  they  had 
been  with  me  they  had  sent  to  Geera,  on  their 
own  account,  more  than  twenty  camel  loads  of 
hides,  fat,  and  dried  meat.  They  had  also  had 
the  greater  share  of  the  ivory.  Never  had  they 
made  so  profitable  an  expedition. 

While  the  men  were  engaged  in  pitching  the 
tents  and  arranging  the  camp,  I took  a single- 
barreled  small  rifle,  and,  with  Taher  Noor  as  my 
sole  companion,  I strolled  through  the  forest, 
expecting  to  obtain  a shot  at  a nellut  within  a 
quarter  of  a mile.  The  ground  was  sandy  but 
firm ; therefore  we  made  no  sound  in  walking ; 
and  as  the  forest  was  bounded  on  two  sides  by 
the  river,  and  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
a ravine,  the  fire  that  had  cleared  the  country  of 
grass  had  spared  this  portion,  which  was  an  asy- 
lum for  all  kinds  of  game,  as  it  afforded  pas- 
turage and  cover.  It  was  a buffalo  that  I killed 
instead  of  an  antelope.  My  men  set  to  work  to 
skin  the  animal,  and  I continued  my  walk.  Be- 
fore leaving  I had  given  orders  to  leave  the  car- 
cass and  a part  of  the  meat  as  a bait  for  the 
lions,  with  which  the  neighborhood  abounded, 
although  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  see  them, 
as  they  were  concealed  in  the  dense  covert  of 
nabbuk  bush.  I was  fully  resolved  to  track 
these  animals,  if  the  thing  were  possible  in  a 
region  so  favorable  to  them. 

That  night  we  were  serenaded  by  the  roaring 
of  these  animals  in  all  directions,  one  of  them 
having  visited  our  camp,  around  which  we  dis- 
covered his  footprints  on  the  following  morning. 
I accordingly  took  Taher  Noor,  with  Hadji  Ali 
and  Hassan,  two  of  my  trusty  Tokrooris,  and 
went  straight  to  the  spot  where  I had  left  the  car- 
cass of  the  buffalo.  As  I had  expected,  nothing 
remained — not  even  a bone.  The  ground  was 
much  trampled,  and  tracks  of  lions  were  upon 
the  sand ; but  the  body  of  the  buffalo  had  been 
dragged  into  the  thorny  jungle.  I was  determ- 
ined, if  possible,  to  get  a shot ; therefore  I fol- 
lowed carefully  the  track  left,  by  the  carcass, 
which  had  formed  a path  in  the  withered  grass. 
Unfortunately  the  lions  had  dragged  the  buffalo 
down  wind ; therefore,  after  I had  arrived  with- 
in the  thick  nabbuk  and  high  grass,  1 came  to 
the  conclusion  that  my  only  chance  would  be  to 
make  a long  circuit,  and  to  creep  up  wind 
through  the  thorns,  until  I should  be  advised  by 
my  nose  of  the  position  of  the  carcass,  which 
would  by  this  time  be  in  a state  of  putrefaction, 
and  the  lions  would  most  probably  be  with  the 
body.  Accordingly,  I struck  off  to  my  left,  and 
continuing  straight  forward  for  some  hundred 
yards,  I again  struck  into  the  thick  jungle,  and 
came  round  to  the  wind.  Success  depended  on 
extreme  caution ; therefore  I advised  my  three 
men  to  keep  close  behind  me  with  the  spare 
rifles,  as  I carried  my  single-barreled  Beattie. 
This  rifle  was  extremely  accurate;  therefore  I 
had  chosen  it  for  this  close  work,  when  I ex- 
pected to  get  a shot  at  the  eye  or  forehead  of  a 
lion  crouching  in  the  bush.  Softly  and  with 
difficulty  I crept  forward,  followed  closely  by  my 
men  ; through  the  high  withered  grass,  beneath 
the  dense  green  nabbuk  bushes ; peering  through 
the  thick  covert,  with  the  nerves  tuned  up  to  full 
pitch,  and  the  finger  on  the  trigger  ready  for  any 
emergency.  We  had  thus  advanced  for  about 
half  an  hour,  during  which  I frequently  applied 
my  nose  to  within  a foot  of  the  ground  to  catch 
the  scent,  when  a sudden  puff  of  wind  brought 
the  unmistakable  smell  of  decomposing  flesh. 
For  the  moment  I halted,  and,  looking  round  to 
my  men,  I made  a sign  that  we  were  near  to  the 
carcass,  and  that  they  were  to  be  ready  with  the 
rifles.  Again  I crept  gently  forward,  bending, 
and  sometimes  crawling,  beneath  the  thorns  to 
avoid  the  slightest  noise.  As  I approached,  the 
scent  became  stronger,  until  I at  length  felt  that 
I must  be  close  to  the  cause.  This  was  highly 
exciting.  Fujly  prepared  for  a quick  shot,  I 
stealthily  crept  on.  A tremendous  roar  in  the 
dense  thorns  within  a few  feet  of  me  suddenly 
brought  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder : almost  in  the 
same  instant  I observed  the  three-quarter  figure 
of  either  a lion  or  a lioness  within  three  yards 
of  me,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bush  under  which 
I had  been  creeping — the  foliage  concealed  the 
head,  but  I could  almost  have  touched  the  shoul- 
der with  my  rifle.  Much  depended  upon  the 
bullet ; and  I fired  exactly  through  the  centre 
of  the  shouller.  Another  tremendous  roar! 


and  a crash  in  the  bushes,  as  the  animal  made  a 
bound  forward,  was  succeeded  immediately  by  a 
similar  roar,  as  another  lion  took  the  exact  po- 
sition of  the  last,  and  stood  wondering  at  the  re- 
port of  the  rifle,  and  seeking  for  the  cause  of  the 
intrusion.  This  was  a grand  lion  with  a shaggy 
mane ; but  I was  unloaded,  keeping  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  beast,  while  I stretched  my  hand 
back  for  a spare  rifle ; the  lion  remained  stand- 
ing, but  gazing  up  wind  with  his  head  raised, 
snuffing  in  the  air  for  a scent  of  the  enemy.  No 
rifle  was  put  in  my  hand.  I looked  back  for  an 
instant,  and  saw  my  Tokrooris  faltering,  about 
five  yards  behind  me.  I looked  daggers  at  them, 
gnashing  my  teeth  and  shaking  my  fist.  They 
saw  the  lion,  and  Taher  Noor  snatching  a rifle 
from  lladji  Ali,  was  just  about  to  bring  it,  when 
Hassan,  ashamed,  ran  forward — the  lion  disap- 
peared at  the  same  moment ! Never  was  such 
a fine  chance  lost  through  the  indecision  of  the 
gun-bearers!  I made  a vow  never  to  carry  a 
single-barreled  rifle  again  when  hunting  large 
game.  If  I had  had  my  dear  little  Fletcher,  I 
should  have  nailed  the  lion  to  a certainty. 

However,  there  was  not  much  time  for  reflec- 
tion— where  was  the  first  lion  ? Some  remains 
of  the  buffalo  lay  upon  my  right,  and  I expected 
to  find  the  lion,  most  probably  crouching  in  the 
thorns  somewhere  near  us.  Having  reloaded, 
I took  one  of  my  Reilly  No.  10  rifles,  and  list- 
ened attentively  for  a sound.  Presently  I heard 
within  a few  yards  a low  growl.  Taher  Noor 
drew  his  sword,  and,  with  his  shield  before  him, 
he  searched  for  the  lion,  while  I crept  forward 
toward  the  sound,  which  was  again  repeated.  A 
loud  roar,  accompanied  by  a rush  in  the  jungle, 
showed  us  a glimpse  of  the  lion,  as  he  bounded 
off  within  ten  or  twelve  yards ; but  I had  no 
chance  to  fire.  Again  the  low  growl  was  repeat- 
ed, and  upon  quietly  creeping  toward  the  spot,  I 
saw  a splendid  animal  crouched  upon  the  ground 
among  the  withered  and  broken  grass.  The 
lioness  lay  dying,  with  the  bullet  wound  in  the 
shoulder.  Occasionally,  in  her  rage,  she  bit  her 
own  paw  violently,  and  then  struck  and  clawed 
the  ground.  A pool  of  blood  lay  by  her  side. 
She  was  then  about  ten  yards  from  us,  and  I in- 
structed my  men  to  throw  a clod  of  earth  at  her 
(there  were  no  stones),  to  prove  whether  she 
could  rise,  while  I stood  ready  with  the  rifle. 
She  merely  replied  with  a dull  roar,  and  I term- 
inated her  misery  by  a ball  through  the  head. 
She  was  a beautiful  animal ; the  patch  of  the 
bullet  was  sticking  in  the  wound ; she  was  shot 
through  both  shoulders,  and,  as  we  were  not  far 
from  the  tent,  I determined  to  have  her  brought 
to  camp  upon  a camel  as  an  offering  to  my  wife. 
Accordingly  I left  my  Tokrooris,  while  I went 
with  Taher  Noor  to  fetch  a camel. 

On  our  road  through  the  thick  jungle  I was 
startled  by  a rush  close  to  me : for  the  moment  I 
thought  it  was  a lion,  but  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant I saw  a fine  nellut  dashing  away  before 
me,  and  I killed  it  immediately  with  a bullet 
through  the  back  of  the  neck.  This  was  great 
luck,  and  we  now  required  two  camels,  as  in  two 
shots  1 had  killed  a lioness  and  a nellut. 

We  remained  for  some  time  at  our  delightful 
camp  at  Delladilla.  Above  the  camp  the  river 
was  extremely  picturesque;  with  high  mount- 
ains and  deep  gorges,  clothed  with  dark  tamarind- 
trees,  or  with  their  granite  cliffs  covered  with  the 
gnarled  roots  of  the  Baobab,  while  through  this 
solitude  coursed  the  limpid  waters  of  the  ISettite. 
The  country  swarmed  with  game.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  my  exciting  hunting 
expeditions  in  this  region.  My  Arabs,  who  had 
all  the  products  thereof,  literally  made  their  for- 
tunes. Not  only  did  large  game  abound,  but  all 
sorts,  elephants,  hippopotami,  rhinoceros,  buffa- 
loes, giraffes,  and  antelopes. 

As  our  camp  was  full  of  meat,  we  had  been  a 
great  attraction  to  the  beasts  of  prey,  who  con- 
stantly prowled  around  our  thin  fence  during  the 
night.  One  night  in  particular,  a lion  attempted 
to  enter,  but  had  been  repulsed  by  the  Tokrooris, 
who  pelted  him  with  fire-brands;  my  people 
woke  me  up  and  begged  me  to  shoot  him,  but, 
as  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  fire  correctly 
through  the  hedge  of  thorns,  I refused  to  be  dis- 
turbed, but  promised  to  hunt  for  him  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Throughout  the  entire  night  the 
lion  prowled  around  the  camp,  growling  and  ut- 
tering his  peculiar  guttural  sigh.  Not  one  of  my 
people  slept,  as  they  declared  he  would  bound 
into  the  camp  and  take  somebody,  unless  they 
kept  up  the  watch-fires  ant  drove  him  away  with 
brands.  The  next  day,  before  sunrise,  I called 
Hassan  and  Hadji  Ali,  whom  I lectured  severe- 
ly upon  their  cowardice  on  a former  occasion, 
and  I received  their  promise  to  follow  me  to 
death.  I intrusted  them  with  two  rifles,  and, 
with  my  little  Fletcher  in  hand,  I determined  to 
spend  the  whole  day  in  searching  every  thicket 
of  the  forest  for  lions,  as  I felt  convinced  that 
the  animal  that  had  disturbed  us  during  the 
night  was  concealed  somewhere  within  the  neigh- 
boring jungle. 

The  whole  day  passed  fruitlessly ; I had  crept 
through  the  thickest  thorns  in  vain;  having 
abundance  of  meat,  I had  refused  the  most 
tempting  shots  at  buffaloes  and  large  antelopes, 
as  I had  devoted  myself  exclusively  to  lions.  I 
was  much  disappointed,  as  the  evening  had  ar- 
rived without  a shot  having  been  fired ; and,  as 
the  sun  had  nearly  set,  I wandered  slowly  toward 
home.  Passing  through  alternate  open  glades  of 
a few  yards  width,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
thick  jungle,  I was  carelessly  carrying  my  rifle 
upon  my  shoulder,  as  I pushed  my  way  through 
the  opposing  thorns,  when  a sudden  roar  just  be- 
fore me  at  once  brought  the  rifle  upon  full  cock, 
and  I saw  a magnificent  lion  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  glade,  about  ten  yards  from  me.  He 
had  been  lying  on  the  ground,  and  had  started 
to  his  feet  upon  hearing  me  approach  through 
the  jungle.  For  an  instant  he  stood  in  an  atti- 
tude of  attention,  as  we  were  hardly  visible ; but, 
at  the  same  moment,  I took  a quick  but  sure  shot 


with  the  little  Fletcher.  He  gave  a convulsive 
bound,  but  rolled  over  backward  ; before  he 
could  recover  himself  I fired  the  left  hand  bar- 
rel. It  was  a glorious  sight.  I had  advanced  a 
few  steps  into  the  glade,  and  Hassan  had  quickly 
handed  me  a spare  rifle,  while  Taher  Noor  stood 
by  me,  sword  in  hand.  The  lion,  in  the  greatest 
fury,  with  his  shaggy  mane  bristled  in  the  air, 
roared  with  death-like  growls,  as  open-mouthed 
he  endeavored  to  charge  upon  us ; but  he  dragged 
his  hind-quarters  upon  the  ground,  and  I saw 
immediately  that  the  little  Fletcher  had  broken 
his  spine.  In  his  tremendous  exertions  to  at- 
tack, he  rolled  over  and  over,  gnashing  his  hor- 
rible jaws,  and  tearing  holes  in  the  sandy  ground 
at  each  blow  of  his  tremendous  paws,  that  would 
have  crushed  a man’s  skull  like  an  egg-shell. 
Seeing  that  he  was  hors  de  combat,  I took  it 
coolly,  as  it  was  already  dusk,  and  the  lion  hav- 
ing rolled  into  a dark  and  thick  bush,  I thought 
it  would  be  advisable  to  defer  the  final  attack,  as 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  dead  before  morn- 
ing. 

On  the  following  morning,  before  sunrise,  I 
started,  with  nearly  all  my  people  and  a powerful 
camel,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  lion 
home  entire.  I rode  my  horse  Tetel,  who  had 
frequently  shown  great  courage,  and  I wished  to 
prove  whether  he  would  advance  to  the  body  of 
a lion. 

Upon  arrival  near  the  spot  which  we  supposed 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  encounter,  we  were 
rather  puzzled,  as  there  was  nothing  to  distin- 
guish the  locality ; one  place  exactly  resembled 
another,  as  the  country  was  flat  and  sandy,  in- 
terspersed with  thick  jungle  of  green  nabbuk. 
We  accordingly  spread  out  to  beat  for  the  lion. 
Presently  Hadji  Ali  cried  out : “ There  he  lies, 
dead !”  and  I immediately  rode  to  the  spot,  to- 
gether with  the  people.  A tremendous  roar 
greeted  us,  as  the  lion  started  to  his  fore-feet ; 
and,  with  his  beautiful  mane  erect,  and  his  great 
hazel  eyes  flashing  fire,  he  gave  a succession  of 
deep,  short  roars,  and  challenged  us  to  fight. 
This  was  a grand  picture.  He  looked  like  a true 
lord  of  the  forest ; but  I pitied  the  poor  brute,  as 
he  was  helpless;  and,  although  the  spirit  was 
game  to  the  last,  his  strength  was  paralyzed  by 
a broken  back. 

It  was  a glorious  opportunity  for  the  horse. 
At  the  first  unexpected  roar  the  camel  had  bolt- 
ed with  its  rider.  The  horse  had,  for  a moment, 
started  on  one  side,  and  the  men  had  scattered," 
but  in  an  instant  I had  reined  Tetel  up,  and  I 
now  rode  straight  toward  the  lion,  who  courted 
the  encounter  about  twenty  paces  distant.  I 
halted  exactly  opposite  the  noble-looking  beast, 
who,  seeing  me  in  advance  of  the  party,  increased 
his  rage,  and  growled  deeply,  fixing  his  glance 
upon  the  horse.  I now  patted  Te'tel  on  the  neck, 
and  spoke  to  him  coaxingly.  He  gazed  intently 
at  the  lion,  erected  his  mane,  and  snorted,  but 
showed  no  signs  of  retreat.  “Bravo!  old  boy!” 
I said;  and,  encouraging  him  by  caressing  his 
neck  with  my  hand,  1 touched  his  flank  gently 
with  my  heel.  I let  him  just  feel  my  hand  upon 
the  rein;  and,  with  a “Come  along,  old  lad!” 
Tetel  slowly  but  resolutely  advanced,  step  by 
step,  toward  the  infuriated  lion,  that  greeted  him 
with  continued  growls.  The  horse  several  times 
snorted  loudly,  and  stared  fixedly  at  the  terrible 
face  before  him ; but,  as  I constantly  patted  and 
coaxed  him,  he  did  not  refuse  to  advance.  I 
checked  him  when  within  about  six  yards  from 
the  lion.  This  would  have  made  a magnificent 
picture,  as  the  horse,  with  astounding  courage, 
faced  the  lion  at  bay.  Both  animals  kept  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  each  other,  the  one  beaming  with 
rage,  the  other  with  cool  determination.  This 
was  enough  ; I dropped  the  reins  upon  his  neck ; 
it  was  a signal  that  Tetel  perfectly  understood, 
and  he  stood  firm  as  a rock,  for  he  knew  that  I 
was  about  to  fire.  I took  aim  at  the  head  of  the 
glorious  but  distressed  lion,  and  a bullet  from 
the  little  Fletcher  dropped  him  dead.  Tetel  nev- 
er flinched  at  a shot.  I now  dismounted ; and 
having  patted  and  coaxed  the  horse,  I led  him 
up  to  the  body  of  the  lion,  which  I also  patted, 
and  then  gave  my  hand  to  the  horse  to  smell. 
He  snorted  once  or  twice,  and,  as  I released  my 
hold  of  the  reins,  and  left  him  entirely  free,  he 
slowly  lowered  his  head  and  sniffed  the  mane  ot 
the  dead  lion.  He  then  turned  a few  paces  upon 
one  side,  and  commenced  eating  the  withered 
grass  beneath  the  nabbuk  bushes.  My  Arabs 
were  perfectly  delighted  with  this  extraordinary 
instance  of  courage  exhibited  by  the  horse.  I 
had  known  that  the  beast  was  disabled ; but 
Tetel  had  advanced  boldly  toward  the  angry 
jaws  of  a lion  that  appeared  about  to  spring. 
The  camel  was  now  brought  to  the  spot  and 
blindfolded,  while  we  endeavored  to  secure  the 
lion  upon  its  back.  As  the  camel  knelt,  it  re- 
quired the  united  exertions  of  eight  men,  includ- 
ing myself,  to  raise  the  ponderous  animal,  and 
to  secure  it  across  the  saddle. 

Although  so  active  and  cat-like  in  its  move- 
ments, a full-growrn  lion  weighs  about  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  Having  secured  it,  we 
shortly  arrived  in  camp.  The  coup  d'neil  was 
beautiful,  as  the  camel  enteied  the  inclosure, 
with  the  shaggy  head  and  massive  paws  of  the 
dead  lion  hanging  upon  one  flank,  while  the  tail 
nearly  descended  to  the  ground  upon  the  oppo- 
site side.  It  was  laid  at  full  length  before  my 
wife,  to  whom  the  claws  were  dedicated  as  a 
trophy,  to  be  worn  around  the  neck  as  a talis- 
man.* Not  only  are  the  claws  prized  by  the 
Arabs,  but  the  mustache  of  the  lion  is  carefully 
preserved  and  sewn  in  a leather  envelope,  to  be 
worn  as  an  amulet.  Such  a charm  is  supposed 
to  protect  the  wearer  from  the  attacks  of  wild 
animals. 

In  all  probability,  this  was  the  lion  that  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  our  camp ; as,  from  that 
date,  although  the  roars  of  such  animals  vvere 
our  nightly  music,  wre  were  never  afterward  visit- 
ed so  closelv. 
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IN  THE  TENTED  FIELD. 

By  JUSTIN  M’CARTHY. 

Lydia  Western  was  only  just  recovering  from 
the  shock  of  her  husband’s  sudden  death  when  the 
Bull  Run  Jiasco  showed  that  a serious  war  was 
on  hand  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Lydia  Western  was  fully  twenty  years  younger 
than  her  husband  ; and  she  had  never  loved  him 
with  any  thing  like  passionate  ardor.  But  his 
affection  and  kindness  and  devotion  had  won  her 
esteem  and  gratitude,  and,  at  last,  her  tender 
regard.  A wealthy  New  York  merchant,  he  had 
taken  her,  a poor  girl,  an  obscure  teacher  of 
drawing,  and  raised  her,  by  marrying  her,  into 
opulence  and  station.  She  was  beautiful,  she 
was  highly  cultivated,  she  presided  with  grace 
and  brilliancy  over  Mr.  Western’s  house  and  his 
social  circle,  and  she  was  calmly  happy  and  con- 
tented while  he  lived.  lie  died  after  a day’s  ill- 
ness, and  she  felt  the  shock  profoundly,  grieving, 
perhaps,  all  the  more  because  she  had  not  loved 
him.  For  she  thought  she  ought  to  have  loved 
him,  and  had,  therefore,  some  remorse  added  to 
her  grief.  Life  looked  so  blan  k and  drear  to  her, 
when  she  was  thus  left  alone,  that  she  felt  she 
must  lose  herself  in  some  earnest  and  active  work, 
or  sink  into  a morbidness  far  worse  than  death. 
She  had  no  children. 

So,  when  the  war  deepened  and  grew  more 
sanguinary,  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  be  a nurse,  that  she  would  organize  a 
staff  of  nurses,  and  try  to  do  such  work  as  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  and  Miss  Stanley  had  done  in 
the  Crimea,  as  many  noble  American  women 
were  doing  even  then  on  American  battle-fields. 
She  obtained  permission  from  the  Government 
to  do  her  best;  and  she  was  attached  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  did  much  true  and 
good  service  to  the  wounded  of  more  than  one 
bloody  field.  I am  not  going  to  tell  of  her  serv- 
ices here,  or  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  work 
she  did.  Many  other  American  ladies  did  the 
same  work ; and  the  country  knows  well  enough 
what  it  was,  and  how  much  they  deserved  who 
thus  spontaneously  and  nobly  devoted  themselves 
to  do  it.  Besides,  this  is  a love  story ; and  the 
serious  business  of  war  and  wounds  and  nursing 
only  comes  in  here  as  a back-ground  or  frame- 
work for  my  tale. 

A great  battle  was  being  fought  in  Virginia, 
and  the  wounded  were  being  brought  in  faster 
than  the  best  exertions  of  surgeons  or  nurses 
could  attend  to;  and  Lydia  Western  was  occu- 
pied as  busily  as  any  man  or  woman  within  the 
Federal  lines.  Into  the  tent  where  she  was  en- 
gaged they  were  bringing  new  sufferers  every 
moment ; and  one  wounded,  insensible  man  was 
laid  at  last  across  the  entrance  to  the  tent,  so 
that  no  one  could  pass  in  or  out  without  stepping 
over  his  body.  Lydia  came,  in  due  time,  to  this 
poor  creature,  who  was  lying  there  almost  un- 
noticed, and  she  found  that  he  had  a severe 
wound  in  the  shoulder  from  a fragment  of  shell, 
apparently,  and  a heavy  sabre-cut  on  the  head, 
lie  was  insensible,  indeed,  but  still  breathing 
strongly  and  regularly ; and  Mrs.  W estern  thought 
there  was  good  hope  for  him.  For  the  moment, 
however,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  for  him 
but  to  let  him  lie  there  undisturbed.  So  she  at- 
tended to  others,  but  came  softly  over  every  now 
and  then  to  see  whether  he  was  in  a condition  to 
receive  food  or  medicine. 

I have  said  that  Lydia  had  been  a teacher  of 
drawing.  She  had  indeed  a remarkable  skill 
with  her  pencil,  and  might  with  perseverance 
have  become  a successful  artist  if  fortune  had 
not  removed  from  her  the  stimulating  necessity 
of  having  to  earn  her  bread.  This  poor  fellow 
lying  wounded  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  had  a 
face  and  form  which  appealed  with  irresistible 
power  to  her  artistic  faculties.  In  the  Iliad 
there  are  descriptions  of  wounded  or  slain  young 
heroes  lying  on  the  battle-field  which  might  al- 
most make  one  in  love  with  wounds  and  death, 
so  exquisite  are  the  pictures  of  war’s  victims. 
They  lie  there,  the  beautiful  youths  of  Greece  or 
Troy,  serene  and  graceful  in  their  lifelessness, 
the  blood  enriching  by  purple  contrast  the  golden 
glory  of  their  curling  locks  and  the  calm  marble 
whiteness  of  their  foreheads  and  temples.  The 
solemn  beauty  of  a statue,  the  thrill  and  color 
of  life,  the  sublime  pathos  and  dignity  of  death, 
are  all  there  at  once;  and  I question  whether 
any  generous  boy  ever  read  some  of  these  Ho- 
meric descriptions  without  envying  for  the  mo- 
ment “the  stately  repose  and  the  lordly  delight 
of  the  dead”  whose  attitude  in  death  is  thus 
made  fascinating  and  noble.  Well,  the  youth 
who  lay  insensible  at  Lydia  Western’s  feet  was 
one  whose  wounded  form  and  exhausted  sleep 
Homer  might  have  loved  to  picture.  A form  all 
grace  and  suppleness  and  strength  and  symme- 
try, the  chest  of  Antinous,  the  head  of  Apollo, 
the  golden,  curling,  waving  hair  of  Achilles.  The 
blood  that  soaked  into  that  golden  hair  scarcely 
seemed  to  bring  with  it  any  suggestion  of  horror 
or  hideousness,  so  calm  was  the  expression  of 
the  face,  so  rich  and  beautiful  the  blending  of 
purple  and  gold  in  the  war-stained  curls.  In 
truth,  the  nurse  was  for  the  moment  lost  in  the 
artist.  Lydia  gazed  not  so  much  with  pity  at 
the  sufferer  as  with  admiration  at  the  model. 
She  could  hardly  withdraw  her  eyes  from  the 
noble,  graceful  form,  every  outline  of  which,  de- 
spite the  wounds  and  the  curdling  blood,  seemed 
to  speak  of  the  very  pride  and  glory  of  youthful, 
manly  health.  In  fact,  a temptation  came  upon 
Lydia  Western  which  she  could  not  resist.  She 
had  always  a pencil  in  her  belt ; she  found  a 
large  piece  of  white  paper.  She  knelt  by  the 
wounded  man  in  the  sinking  sunlight  of  an  ex- 
quisite autumnal  evening;  and  there,  with  the 
wounded  and  the  dead  all  around  her,  with  the 
battle  still  raging  only,  as  it  seemed,  a few  fur- 
longs off,  with  the  roar  of  the  cannon  shaking 
the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  the  very  blades  of 
the  grass  near  the  tent,  she  occupied  herself  in 
making  a rapid  drawing,  of.  that  noble  face  and 
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figure.  While  she  drew,  the  artist  began  to  yield 
to  the  woman,  and  she  looked  with  inexpressi- 
ble admiration  and  pity  on  the  face  of  the  wound- 
ed youth  ; and  giving  way  to  a sudden  irresisti- 
ble emotion,  for  which  she  presently  felt  her 
cheek  grow  crimson  and  hot  with  shame,  she 
bent  down  and  dropped  a kiss,  which  fell  light 
as  a falling  rose-leaf  on  the  soldier’s  silent  lips. 
She  started  up,  almost  affrighted,  for  she  fan- 
cied that  the  soldier’s  eyes  opened  for  a mo- 
ment, and  that  a slight  emotion  quivered  across 
the  lips  she  had  kissed.  But  that  must  have 
been  only  the  delusion  of  her  momentary  agita- 
tion ; for  when  she  bent  again  over  the  wound- 
ed man  he  lay  in  his  trance-like  sleep  just  as  be- 
fore. 

This  was  one  of  the  unsuccessful  battles  which 
were  fought  by  the  Federal  armies  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  war.  A retreat  wras  ordered ; and  while 
the  movement  was  yet  beginning  a sudden  and 
tearful  rain-storm  came  on  ; the  lightning  blazed, 
and  the  thunder  crashed  among  the  trees  with  a 
fierceness  like  that  of  a tropical  tornado;  there 
was  much  confusion  and  even  disorder ; and  if 
the  Confederates  had  only  had  the  strength  or 
the  judgment  to  follow  up  their  success,  and  at- 
tack the  retreating  army,  there  might,  indeed, 
have  been  a terrible  disaster  for  the  Northern 
side.  But  the  rebels  had  been  a good  deal  cut 
up  themselves ; they  had  won  their  victory,  such 
as  it  was,  at  heavy  cost ; and  they  were  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  do  any  more  fighting  just 
then.  So  the  Federal  army  was  allowed  to  re- 
treat unmolested,  save  by  the  storm,  which  pelted 
and  drenched  it ; and  Lydia  Western  went  with 
her  flag,  and  the  youth  whom  she  had  sketched 
was  left  lying  on  the  ground  where  she  had  seen 
him. 

Perhaps  the  drenching  rain  which  fell  on  the 
young  man  was  the  best  minister  to  his  fevered 
and  wounded  body.  It  refreshed  and  cooled 
and  vivified  him  ; allayed  the  thirst  which  was 
parching  his  lips  and  pursuing  him  even  in  his 
lethargic,  heavy  sleep.  The  poor  youth  was  vis- 
ited, it  dimly  seemed  to  him,  by  a strange,  sweet, 
almost  heavenly  vision.  Consciousness  had  wholly 
left  him  from  the  moment  when,  resisting  with 
his  comrades  a fierce  charge  of  the  rebel  cavalry, 
he  had  received  the  sabre  cut  which  struck  him 
down.  The  shell  wound  he  had  borne  without 
falling  or  even  flagging ; but  when  the  edge  of 
the  sabre  smote  on  his  head  the  earth  seemed  to 
fall  beneath  him,  and  the  sun  was  extinguished, 
and  he  appeared  for  a moment  to  be  crashing 
down  through  awful  depths,  amidst  fearful  clang- 
ing noises  and  with  strange  pains,  which  were  as 
if  part  of  the  noises  and  one  with  them  ; and 
then  consciousness  went  out  altogether.  The 
first  faint  revival  of  it  was  something  at  once 
strange  and  delicious.  Deep,  beautiful,  tender 
eyes  seemed  to  look  with  sad  sympathy  into  his, 
soft  hands  to  touch  his  blood-dripping  hair.  He 
gazed  into  the  face  of  a woman,  fair  and  gen- 
tle and  compassionate  as  a Madonna;  and  she 
stooped  over  him  and  kissed  his  lips.  Then  the 
vision  faded,  and  he  slept  again ; but  this  time 
he  had  dreams,  and  often  in  the  dreams  came  up 
again  this  one  face,  though  not  so  clear  and  dis- 
tinct as  before;  and  then  he  felt  cooling  influ- 
ences around  him,  almost  as  if  he  were  bathing 
in  the  far-off"  river  which  ran  by  his  home ; and 
he  awoke  at  last  refreshed  and  conscious,  and 
found  himself  lying  on  the  wet  and  sodden 
ground,  with  the  rain  pouring  down  upon  him. 

The  war  was  over  at  last,  and  Lydia  Western 
was  at  home.  All  through  the  closing  months 
or  years  of  the  struggle,  ever  since  the  night  of 
the  retreat  which  has  been  jnst  described,  she 
bore  about  with  her  the  memory  of  the  beautiful 
youth  whom  she  had  been  forced,  by  the  hard 
necessities  of  the  hour,  to  leave  senseless  on 
the  field.  Doubtless,  she  thought  to  herself,  he 
perished  there,  and  she  did  not  know  even  his 
name.  Some  mother  was  thinking  sadly,  even 
now',  of  his  bright,  curling  hair ; perhaps  some 
girl’s  broken  heart  was  the  sacrifice  to  the  Fates 
over  his  unknown  grave.  In  Lydia  Western’s 
mind  this  youth  on  the  battle-field  became  a 
symbol,  an  embodied  expression  of  manhood 
and  courage  and  patriotism  and  love.  She  set 
to  w'ork  to  make  a painting  from  the  rough, 
rapid  sketch  she  had  taken ; and  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  task,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
every  other  amusement  and  occupation.  The 
picture  thus  painted,  con  amove , was  indeed  one 
of  remarkable  merit.  There  was  a charm  in  its 
very  simplicity,  as  well  as  in  its  truthfulness.  It 
was  only  the  fallen  form  of  a young  man  on  a 
battle-field,  the  face  upturned,  the  bright,  curl- 
ing hair  dabbled  in  blood,  the  eyes  closed,  the 
expression  serene  and  calm,  with  almost  a smile 
upon  the  lips.  In  the  right  hand,  which  was 
flung  above  the  head,  was  the  hilt  of  a broken 
sword,  on  the  shivered  blade  of  which  glittered 
the  latest  rays  of  the  sinking  sun.  The  title  of 
the  picture  was  simply,  “For  the  Cause.” 

It  was  exhibited  in  the  Academy  and  attract- 
ed much  attention  and  admiration.  Many  of- 
fered to  buy  it,  but  Mrs.  Western  would  not  sell. 
Many  scorces  of  officers  who  had  served  in  the 
war  came  and  looked  at  it ; but  no  one  recog- 
nized the  face.  Perhaps  when  Lydia  Western 
brought  every  one  she  knew  and  could  reach, 
who  had  ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  see  her  picture,  she 
had  some  faint  hope  that  somebody  would  rec- 
ognize the  face,  and  tell  her  the  name  of  the 
man  she  had  painted.  She  was  disappointed  in 
the  expectation,  if  she  entertained  it.  No  one 
knew  the  face.  It  was  evidently  that  of  some 
obscure  hero;  some  “unnamed  demigod,”  to 
adopt  Kossuth’s  expression. 

Do  you  remember  that  beautiful  story  in  the 
“Arabian  Nights”  (what  a world  of  romance 
and  poetry  is  in  these  stories!)  about  the  prin- 
cess at  one  side  of  the  world,  the  prince  at  the 
other,  whom  fairy  influence  had  brought  togeth- 
er for  a moment,  and  then  sundered  again  ? And 
who  were  alike  pining  uway,  and  for  a long  time 
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vainly  seeking,  he  in  this  land,  she  in  that,  with 
continents  anil  oceans  between  them,  for  the 
ideal  being,  the  loved  creature  of  an  hour,  lost 
so  soon,  but  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  never  to 
be  renounced?  Really  the  story  of  our  New 
York  widow  has  something  in  it  like  this,  al- 
though Fifth  Avenue  surely  looks  no  region  of 
romance,  and  there  are  no  genii  floating  around 
the  Academy  of  Design.  For  while  Lydia  West- 
ern was  painting  her  unknown  hero  and  dream- 
ing of  him,  and  at  last  sinking  into  genuine  and 
passionate  love  of  this  creature  of  memory  and 
dreams,  there  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic a faii-haired,  handsome  young  man,  just 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds,  and 
cherishing  day  and  night  the  memory  of  a beau- 
tiful woman’s  face,  which,  in  good  truth,  was  that 
of  Lydia  Western. 

Lydia  Western  went  to  Europe  and  brought 
her  picture  with  her.  It  was  small,  and  she 
would  not  travel  without  it ; although  she  had 
given  up  showing  it  to  any  body,  and  now  kept 
it  only  for  her  own  eyes,  and  her  own  delights  and 
regrets.  In  Florence  she  was  a frequent  visitor 
to  the  salon  of  a French  lady  whom  she  had 
known  in  Paris,  and  who  was  fond  of  the  society 
of  Americans.  This  lady  was  a genuine  lion- 
huntress,  and  very  frank  in  her  acknowledgment 
of  her  predilections,  and  she  liked  charming  wo- 
men, such  as  Lydia  Western,  especially  when 
they  possessed  large  fortunes ; because,  since  the 
days  of  JSsop,  as  we  all  know,  lions  have  been 
drawn  by  the  attractions  of  pretty  women. 

‘ ‘ I am  so  disappointed,  my  dear,  ” this  lady 
said  to  her  one  night,  drawing  her  into  a corner 
of  the  crowded  salon — “ quite  desolated,  indeed. 

I expected  to  have  presented  to  you  such  a beau 
ffarpon,  one  of  my  compatriots,  and  almost  a 
compatriot  by  adoption  of  yours.” 

“Indeed,  Madame!  Who  is  he?”  Lydia 
asked,  not  profoundly  interested  in  the  answer. 

“But  the  young  Vicomte  Charles  d’Esterre ! 
Do  you  not  know  he  actually  quarreled  with  his 
father,  a devoted  Bonapartist  and  Imperialist, 
and  exiled  himself  from  his  home,  to  fight  under 
your  Stars  and  Stripes  for  your  Republic  ? Like 
the  brave  young  Orleans  princes — whom  he 
knows  as  of  his  intimate  friends.” 

“I  never  heard  of  any  Vicomte  Charles 
d’Esterre  in  our  army.  But  of  course  he  may 
have  been  there  none  the  less — only  1 am  sur- 
prised that  I never  heard  his  name.” 

“Ah!  but  that  is  the  romance  of  the  story. 
He  served  as  a private  soldier  under  some  quite 
ordinary  name.  His  parents  knew  nothing  of 
him  until  he  came  back  wounded  and  weak  when 
the  war  was  over.  He  had  been  taken  by  the 
enemy  and  immured  in  the  dreadful  prisons  of 
the  South.  But  such  adventures ! He  shall  tell 
them  to  you  himself.” 

“ But  if  he  is  not  coming — ?” 

“ He  shall  come,  lie  shall  know  that  there  is 
a lovely  Americaine  who,  like  him,  followed  the 
flag  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  battle-fields ; 
and  he  will  come  delighted.  For  the  rest,  he 
loves  America ; and  he  has  himself  told  me  that 
the  most  beautiful  face  he  ever  saw  he  saw  in 
America.  But,  unhappily,  it  W'as  only  in  a 
dream.  ” 

“ I,  too,”  thought  Lydia  to  herself,  “seem  to 
have  seen  the  face  which  most  deeply  interested 
me  in  a dream.  At  least  it  might  just  as  well 
have  been  a dream  as  the  futile,  fading  reality 
that  it  was.  ” 

She  said  nothing,  however,  and  the  conversa- 
tion dropped,  and  the  Vicomte  Charles  d’Esterre 
did  not  come  that  night,  and  Lydia  nearly  forgot 
all  about  him. 

A few  days  passed  and  she  received  a note 
from  her  friend : 

“Meciiante,— Why  have  I not  seen  you  since  these 
many  days  ? Come  to-night ; be  sure  you  do  not  fail, 
for  my  young  hero  of  the  American  war  is  coming, 
and  I have  entertained  him  of  you,  and  he  longs  to  be 
presented  to  you." 

Why  did  Lydia  feel  something  like  a trepida- 
tion, to  her  quite  unusual,  as  she  entered  her 
friend’s  salon  that  night  ? I fancy  people  do 
have  an  anticipation  more  often  than  we  sup- 
pose when  something  momentous  is  about  to 
happen  to  them.  If  we  will  only  remember,  I 
think  we  shall  find  that  we  always  had  a vague 
pre-knowledge  of  the  fact  when  about  to  meet 
some  one  who  was  destined  profoundly  to  influ- 
ence our  lives.  However  that  may  be,  Lydia  did 
feel  strangely  possessed  and  exalte  as  she  en- 
tered the  room  that  night. 

Her  hostess  advanced  to  her  eagerly. 

“Madame  Lydia  Western,  I have  the  honor 
to  present  to  you  my  compatriot,  much  distin- 
guished, and  your  fellow  - soldier,  the  Vicomte 
Charles  d’Esterre.” 

And  there,  bowing  before  Lydia,  stood  the 
hero  of  her  picture,  the  wounded  soldier  of  her 
tent,  the  youth  whose  noble  face  she  had  sketched, 
whose  silent  lips  she  had  kissed.  And  as  he, 
bowing,  raised  his  eyes  they  looked  on  the  face 
of  the  Madonna  of  his  dream— the  face  which 
had  bent  over  his  as  he  lay  on  the  Virginia  battle- 
field ! 

“But  you  have  met  before!”  exclaimed  the 
hostess,  seeing  the  simultaneous  flash  of  recog- 
nition and  surprise  in  the  eyes  of  both  her  friends. 

“I  have  seen  M.  the  Vicomte  before,”  Lydia 
said,  in  a low,  hesitating,  almost  a trembling 
voice ; “but  I did  not  then  know  him.” 

“ And  I,  ” said  D’Esterre — “ well,  I have  seen 
Madame,  but  I thought  it  was  in  a dreahn.” 

They  spoke  a little  of  the  war  and  its  events ; 
but  Lydia  said  nothing  of  the  tent  and  the  re- 
treat. She  had  found  her  hero,  but  as  yet  she 
did  not  dare  to  acknowledge  him.  He,  for  his 
part,  was  almost  wholly  bewildered.  The  mys- 
tery was  all  inexplicable  to  him ; and  when  he 
approached  it  in  words  she  retreated,  so  evident- 
ly with  a purpose  that  he  forbore  to  press  the 
subject.  But  he  obtained  permission  to  visit  her 
the  next  day.  . , . . , 

Lydia  prepared  to  receive  him,  and  deliberate- 


ly did  something  for  which  every  prudent,  prop- 
er, self-respecting,  dignified,  and  well-regulated 
woman  will,  of  course,  justly  condemn  her.  She 
placed  in  her  room  the  picture  to  which  she  had 
devoted  so  much  love  and  labor. 

“My  picture — my  very  picture!”  exclaimed 
D’Esterre,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  painting. 
“Then,  Madame,  it  was  not  a dream?  It  was 
your  face  which  bent  over  me  as  I lay  on  that 
field — it  was  your  eyes  which  looked  so  pitying- 
ly into  mine ! And  I have  dreamed  of  you  ever 
since!” 

“ He  does  not  know  of  the  kiss,  thank  Heav- 
en!” Lydia  said,  in  her  own  mind;  but  she 
blushed,  nevertheless,  and  indeed  she  was  wrong 
in  her  assumption. 

“ It  was  I,  Vicomte,”  she  said,  “who  saw  you 
there,  and  who  left  you  on  the  battle-field  to  die, 
or  to  be  made  prisoner.  ” 

“It  was  you  who  saved  my  life!”  he  exclaim- 
ed, enthusiastically.  “ Your  look  of  sympathy 
and  pity  recalled  me  to  existence,  and  made  life 
worth  having,  and  gave  me  an  ideal  and  a hope 
that  never  left  me.  ” 

They  were  self-confessed  lovers  already.  This 
was  sudden  love-making  indeed;  but  then  it 
seems  somehow  to  have  been  decreed  and  ar- 
ranged beforehand ; and,  in  truth,  they  had  been 
loving  each  other  for  years.  They  were  married 
the  other  day ; and  the  principal  ornament  of 
their  salon  is  the  picture  of  the  young  soldier  ly- 
ing wounded  on  the  battle-field. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A eady  had  been  cautioning  her  sou,  a bright,  af- 
fectionate little  boy,  in  the  matter  of  taking  cold. 
“You  know,  my  child,”  she  said,  “I  cannot  help  be- 
ing anxious  and  troubled  about  you  when  you  are 
ill.  Ah ! Freddy,  you  have  little  idea  of  the  feelings 
of  a mother.”  “No,  mother,"  replied  the  dear  little 
fellow,  with  genuine  earnestness ; “ but  I may  know 
something  of  the  feelings  of  a father !" 


“ Sambo,  did  you  ever  see  the  Catskill  Mountains  f ” 
“No,  Sah;  but  I’ve  seen  um  kill  mice.” 


The  art  of  ruffing  has  reached  its  climax  out  in  Illi- 
nois. This  is  the  way  they  do  it:  “If  you  want  to 
hear  of  the  wonders  of  the  hidden  river,  the  rush  of 
the  mighty  Colorado  over  falls  the  imagination  fails 
to  picture,  through  chasms  which  have  rent  the  hearts 
of  the  mountains,  and  down  into  the  inner  depths  of 
the  earth,  go  listen  to  Major  Powell." 


Why  is  the  earth  like  a blackboard  ?— Because  the 
children  of  men  multiply  upon  the  face  of  it. 


A man  whose  wife  hung  herself  in  his  presence,  on 
being  asked  why  he  did  hot  prevent  the  tragedy,  re- 
plied : “ I cut  her  down  three  times  last  week,  and  I 
can’t  be  always  cutting  her  down.” 


In  studying  the  book  of  Nature  the  best  reeding 
will  be  found  in  the  swamps. 


If  you  want  your  neighbors  to  “ know  all  about 

Son,”  give  a party,  and  don’t  invite  the  folks  who 
ve  next  door. 


Asking  a lady  what  her  accomplishments  are  is, 
generally  speaking,  harmless  enough.  Still,  in  these 
days,  it  might  in  some  cases  cause  embarrassment  to 
put  the  question,  “Do  you  paint?” 


A Texas  murderer  wants  his  execution  delayed  be- 
cause he  is  in  poor  health. 


A young  gentleman  recently  found  himself  in  com- 
pany with  three  young  ladies,  and  generously  divided 
an  orange  between  them.  “You  will  rob  yourself," 
exclaimed  one  of  the  damsels.  “Not  at  all,”  replied 
the  innocent;  “I  have  three  or  four  more  in  my 
pocket !” 


Wall  Street  is  seldom  original,  but  is  great  in  quo- 
tation. 


A young  man,  accompanied  by  his  lady-love,  took 
breakfast  at  an  hotel  the  other  day.  Never  having  seen 
any  Ash-balls,  he  handed  one  to  his  lady,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  a dough-nut.  After  breaking 
his  own,  he  carefully  examined,  then  smelled  of  it, 
and  with  a sepulchral  voice  said,  “Sal,  don’t  eat  that 
dough-nut;  there’s  something  dead  in  this.” 


Old  Master  Brown  brought  his  ferule  down, 
His  face  was  angry  and  red; 

“Anthony  Blair,  go  sit  you  there, 

Among  the  girls,"  he  said. 

So  Anthony  Blair,  with  a mortified  air, 

And  his  head  hung  down  on  his  breast, 
Went  right  away  ana  sat  all  day 
By  the  girl  who  loved  him  best. 


How  would  you  paint  an  absent-minded  friend  ?— In 
a brown  study. 

“You  say,"  said  a judge  to  a witness,  “that  the 
plaintiff  resorted  to  an  ingenious  use  of  circumstantial 
evidence ; state  just  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that.” 
“ Well," said  the  witness,  “my  exact  meaning  is,  that 
he  lied." 


DiiTiom.T  Punctuation— Putting  a stop  to  a gos- 
sip’s tongue. 

A close-fisted  fellow  treating  a friend  to  some  old 
wine  poured  out  a very  small  quantity.  The  latter, 
taking  the  glass  and  holding  it  above  his  head,  re- 
marked, rather  skeptically:  “You  say  this  is  forty 
years  old?”  “Yes/’  replied  the  host.  “Then,”  re- 
joined our  friend,  “all  I have  to  say  is,  that  it  is  very 
small  for  its  age.” 


Why  are  farmers  like  fowls  ?— Because  neither  will 
get  crops  without  industry. 


A man,  on  being  told  byja  generous  farmer  that  he 
would  give  him  a barrel  of  cider,  asked  him  if  he  would 
bring  it  to  his  house.  “ Certainly,"  replied  the  farmer, 
with  pleasure."  “Well,"  said  the  grateful  recipient, 
what  will  you  pay  me  for  the  barrel  when  the  cider 
is  gone  ?” 


To  avoid  Deaughts— Don’t  take  any. 


“Really,  my  dear,”  said  poor  Mr.  Jones  to  his  bet- 
ter half,"  “you  have  sadly  disappointed  me.  I once 
considered  yon  a jewel  of  a woman ; but  you.  ve  turned 
out  only  a bit  of  matrimonial  paste.”  Then,  my 
love,”  was  the  reply,  “console  yourself  with  the  idea 
that  paste  is  very  adhesive,  and  will  stick  to  you  as 
long  as  you  live." 

i examining  a student  as  to  his  progress, 
aske’d  him,  “ Should  a man  fall  into  a well  forty  feet 
' ip,  and  strike  his  head  against  one  of  the  tools  with 
uch  he  had  been  digging,  what  would  be  your  course 
if  called  in  as  a surgeon?"  The  student  replied,  “I 
should  advise  them  to  leave  that  man  lie,  and  fill  up 

'from 
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THE  MEETING. 

With  Time  I turn — years  backward  flow, 
Again  that  golden  shore  I trace, 

Where,  in  the  light  of  long  ago, 

I first  beheld  thy  face. 

Soft  summer  airs  waved  warm  and  light; 

A solemn  psalm,  breathed  o’er  the  bay, 
Came  like  the  choral  march  of  Night, 
Ascending  far  away. 

The  sun  burned  downward  to  the  deep, 
And  glowed  through  many  a purple  bar; 
While,  like  a virgin  from  her  sleep, 

Arose  the  Evening  Star. 

There  oft  had  I,  with  care  oppressed, 
Eorgetful,  d ream’d  of  other  lands ; 

And  thou  hadst  sought  a realm  of  rest 
Along  those  silent  sands. 

As  mists  that  melt  in  azure  skies. 

Thy  tears  fell  fast;  such  woe  was  mine; 
Like  magnets  glanced  thy  streaming  eyes, 
And  drew  my  soul  to  thine. 


A PEASANT  FUNERAL  IN  IRELAND. 

On  page  393  we  give,  this  week,  an  illustra- 
tion of  a peasant  funeral  in  the  Mam  Turk 
Mountains  of  Connemara,  Ireland.  It  consist- 
ed, writes  an  eye-witness  of  the  touching  inci- 
dent, mostly  of  women  and  girls.  The  chief 
mourner  sat  in  the  cart  beside  the  coffin,  which 
was  simply  a rough  deal  box,  wrapped  about 
with  a white  sheet,  to  signify  that  the  corpse  was 
that  of  a youth,  the  plain  wood  being  left  uncov- 
ered at  both  ends.  They  had  a journey  of  eight 
Irish  miles  before  them  to  the  place  of  interment. 
The  dress  of  the  men  of  this  mountain  district  is 
like  that  of  the  Western  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, in  their  rough  gray  tweed  and  Kilmarnock 
bonnets.  The  women  cover  their  heads  and 
shoulders  with  a square  piece  of  white  flannel, 
which  is  used,  like  the  Scottish  plaid,  for  other 
purposes — as  a coverlet  when  sleeping,  or  to 
carry  a burden  or  a child  in. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

Bt  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “ The  Woman  in  White,”  “ No  Name,” 
“The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 

WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FOURTEENTH  SCENE.— PORTLAND  PLACE. 
CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-SIXTH. 

(Continued.) 

A SCOTCH  MARRIAGE. 

Sir  Patrick  Lundie  and  Anne  Silvester  were 
alone  in  the  room. 

He  took  from  the  breast  - pocket  of  his  coat 
the  sheet  of  note-paper  which  contained  Anne’s 
letter,  and  Geoffrey’s  reply.  His  hand  trembled 
as  he  held  it ; his  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke. 

“I  have  done  all  that  can  be  done,”  he  said. 
“ I have  left  nothing  untried,  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  producing  this.” 

“I  feel  your  kindness  gratefully,  Sir  Patrick. 
You  must  produce  it  now.” 

The  woman’s  calmness  presented  a strange  and 
touching  contrast  to  the  man’s  emotion.  There 
was  no  shrinking  in  her  face,  there  was  no  un- 
steadiness in  her  voice  as  she  answered  him. 
He  took  her  hand.  Twice  he  attempted  to 
speak ; and  twice  his  own  agitation  overpowered 
him.  He  offered  the  letter  to  her  in  silence. 

In  silence,  on  her  side,  she  put  the  letter  away 
from  her,  wondering  what  he  meant. 

“Take  it  back,”  he  said.  “I  can’t  produce 
it ! I daren’t  produce  it ! After  what  my  own 
eyes  have  seen,  after  what  my  own  ears  have 
heard,  in  the  next  room — as  God  is  my  witness, 
I daren’t  ask  you  to  declare  yourself  Geoffrey 
Delamayn’s  wife !” 

She  answered  him  in  one  word. 

“Blanche!” 

He  shook  his  head  impatiently.  “Not  even 
in  Blanche’s  interests ! Not  even  for  Blanche’s 
sake ! If  there  is  any  risk,  it  is  a risk  I am  ready 
to  run.  I hold  to  my  own-  opinion.  I believe 
my  own  view  to  be  right.  Let  it  come  to  an  ap- 
peal to  the  law ! I will  fight  the  case,  and  win 
it.” 

“ Are  you  sure  of  winning  it,  Sir  Patrick?” 

Instead  of  replying,  he  pressed  the  letter  on 
her.  “ Destroy  it,”  he  whispered.  “And  rely 
on  my  silence.” 

She  took  the  letter  from  him. 

“ Destroy  it,  ” he  repeated.  * ‘ They  may  open 
the  doors.  They  may  come  in  at  any  moment, 
and  see  it  in  your  hand.  ” 

“I  have  something  to  ask  you,  Sir  Patrick, 
before  I destroy  it.  Blanche  refuses  to  go  back 
to  her  husband,  unless  she  returns  with  the  cer- 
tain assurance  of  being  really  his  wife.  If  I pro- 
duce this  letter,  she  may  go  back  to  him  to-day. 
If  I declare  myself  Geoffrey  Delamayn’s  wife,  I 
clear  Arnold  Brinkworth,  at  once  and  forever, 
of  all  suspicion  of  being  married  to  me.  Can 
you  as  certainly  and  effectually  clear  him  in 
any  other  way  ? Answer  me  that,  as  a man  of 
honor  speaking  to  a woman  who  implicitly  trusts 
him !” 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face.  His  eyes 
dropped  before  hers — he  made  no  reply. 

“I  am  answered,”  che  said. 

With  those  words,  she  passed  him,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  the  door. 
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He  checked  her.  The  tears  rose  in  his  eyes 
as  he  drew  her  gently  back  into  the  room. 

“ Why  should  we  wait?”  she  asked. 

“ Wait,”  he  answered,  “ as  a favor  to  me. ” 

She  seated  herself  calmly  in  the  nearest  chair, 
and  rested  her  head  on  her  hand,  thinking. 

He  bent  over  her,  and  roused  her,  impatiently, 
almost  angrily.  The  steady  resolution  in  her 
face  was  terrible  to  him,  when  he  thought  of  the 
man  in  the  next  room. 

* ‘ Take  time  to  consider,  ” he  pleaded.  * ‘ Don’t 
be  led  away  by  your  own  impulse.  Don’t  act 
under  a false  excitement.  Nothing  binds  you  to 
this  dreadful  sacrifice  of  yourself.” 

“ Excitement ! Sacrifice  J”  She  smiled  sadly 
as  she  repeated  the  words.  “Do  you  know, 
Sir  Patrick,  what  I was  thinking  of  a moment 
since  ? Only  of  old  times,  when  I was  a little 
girl.  I saw  the  sad  side  of  life  sooner  than  most 
children  see  it.  My  mother  was  cruelly  deserted. 
The  hard  marriage  laws  of  this  country  were 
harder  on  her  than  on  me.  She  died  broken- 
hearted. But  one  friend  comforted  her  at  the 
last  moment,  and  promised  to  be  a mother  to 
her  child.  I can’t  remember  one  unhappy  day 
in  all  the  after-time  when  I lived  with  that  faith- 
ful woman  and  her  little  daughter — till  the  day 
that  parted  us.  She  went  away  with  her  hus- 
band ; and  I and  the  little  daughter  were  left  be- 
hind. She  said  her  last  words  to  me.  Her 
heart  was  sinking  under  the  dread  of  coming 
death.  ‘I  promised  your  mother  that  you  should 
be  like  my  own  child  to  me,  and  it  quieted  her 
mind.  Quiet  my  mind,  Anne,  before  I go. 
Whatever  happens  in  years  to  come — promise 
me  to  be  always  what  you  are  now,  a sister  to 
Blanche.’  Where  is  the  false  excitement,  Sir 
Patrick,  in  old  remembrances  like  these  ? And 
how  can  there  be  a sacrifice  in  any  thing  that  I 
do  for  Blanche?” 

She  rose,  and  offered  him  her  hand.  Sir  Pat- 
rick lifted  it  to  his  lips  in  silence. 

“Come!”  she  said.  “For  both  our  sakes, 
let  us  not  prolong  this.  ” 

He  turned  aside  his  head.  It  was  no  moment 
to  let  her  see  that  she  had  completely  unmanned 
him.  She  waited  for  him,  with  her  hand  on  the 
lock.  He  rallied  his  courage — he  forced  himself 
to  face  the  horror  of  the  situation  calmly.  She 
opened  the  door,  and  led  the  way  back  into  the 
other  room. 

Not  a word  was  spoken  by  any  of  the  persons 
present,  as  the  two  returned  to  their  places. 
The  noise  of  a carriage  passing  in  the  street  was 
painfully  audible.  The  chance  banging  of  a 
door  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  house  made  ev- 
ery one  start. 

Anne’s  sweet  voice  broke  the  dreary  silence. 

“Must  I speak  for  myself,  Sir  Patrick?  Or 
will  you  (I  ask  it  as  a last  and  greatest  favor) 
speak  for  me  ?” 

“You  insist  on  appealing  to  the  letter  in  your 
hand  ?” 

“ I am  resolved  to  appeal  to  it.” 

**  Will  nothing  induce  you  to  defer  the  close 
of  this  inquiry — so  far  as  you  are  concerned — for 
four-and-twenty  hours  ?” 

“ Either  you  or  I,  Sir  Patrick,  must  say  what 
is  to  be  said,  and  do  what  is  to  be  done,  before 
we  leave  this  room.” 

“Give me  the  letter.” 

She  gave  it  to  him.  Mr.  Moy  whispered  to 
his  client,  ‘ ‘ Do  you  know  what  that  is  ?”  Geof- 
frey shook  his  head.  “ Do  you  really  remember 
nothing  about  it?”  Geoffrey  answered  in  one 
surly  word,  “Nothing!” 

Sir  Patrick  addressed  himself  to  the  assem- 
bled company. 

“I  have  to  ask  your  pardon,”  he  said,  “for 
abruptly  leaving  the  room,  and  for  obliging  Miss 
Silvester  to  leave  it  with  me.  Every  body  pres- 
ent, except  that  man”  (he  pointed  to  Geoffrey), 

“ will,  I believe,  understand  and  forgive  me,  now 
that  I am  forced  to  make  my  conduct  the  sub- 
ject of  the  plainest  and  the  fullest  explanation. 

I shall  address  that  explanation,  for  reasons 
which  will  presently#appear,  to  my  niece.” 

Blanche  started.  “ To  me !”  she  exclaimed. 

“ To  you,”  Sir  Patrick  answered. 

Blanche  turned  toward  Arnold,  daunted  by  a 
vague  sense  of  something  serious  to  come.  The 
letter  that  she  had  received  from  her  husband  on 
her  departure  from  Ham  Farm  had  necessa- 
rily alluded  to  relations  between  Geoffrey  and 
Anne,  of  which  Blanche  had  been  previously  ig- 
norant. Was  any  reference  coming  to  those  re- 
lations? Was  there  something  yet  to  be  dis- 
closed which  Arnold’s  letter  had  not  prepared 
her  to  hear  ?” 

Sir  Patrick  resumed. 

“ A short  time  since,”  he  said  to  Blanche,  “ I 
proposed  to  you  to  return  to  your  husband's  pro- 
tection— and  to  leave  the  termination  of  this 
matter  in  my  hands.  You  have  refused  to  go 
back  to  him  until  you  are  first  certainly  assured 
that  you  are  his  wife.  Thanks  to  a sacrifice  to 
your  interests  and  your  happiness,  on  Miss  Sil- 
vester’s part — which  I tell  you  frankly  I have 
done  my  utmost  to  prevent — I am  in  a position 
to  prove  positively  that  Arnold  Brinkworth  was 
a single  man  when  he  married  you  from  my 
house  in  Kent.” 

Mr.  Moy’s  experience  forewarned  him  of 
what  w-as  coming.  He  pointed  to  the  letter  in 
Sir  Patrick’s  hand. 

* ‘ Do  you  claim  on  a promise  of  marriage  ?” 
he  asked. 

Sir  Patrick  rejoined  by  putting  a question  on 
his  side. 

“Do  yon  remember  the  famous  decision  at 
Doctors'  Commons,  which  established  the  mar- 
riage of  Captain  Dalrymple  and  Miss  Gordon  ?” 

Mr.  Moy  was  answered.  “I  understand  vou, 
Sir  Patrick,”  he  said.  After  a moment’s  pause, 
he  addressed  his  next  words  to  Anne.  “And, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  madam,  I respect 
you.” 

It  was  said  with  a fervent  sincerity  of  tone  j 


which  wrought  the  interest  of  the  other  persons, 
who  were  still  waiting  for  enlightenment,  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Lady  Lundie  and  Captain  New- 
enden  whispered  to  each  other  anxiously.  Ar- 
nold turned  pale.  Blanche  burst  into  tears. 

Sir  Patrick  turned  once  more  to  his  niece. 

“ Some  little  time  since,”  he  said,  “I  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  to  you  of  the  scandalous  uncer- 
tainty of  the  marriage  laws  of  Scotland.  But 
for  that  uncertainty  (entirely  without  parallel  in 
any  other  civilized  country  in  Europe),  Arnold 
Brinkworth  would  never  have  occupied  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  stands  here  to-day — and  these 
proceedings  would  never  have  taken  place. 
Bear  that  fact  in  mind.  It  is  not  only  answer- 
able  for  the  mischief  that  has  been  already  done, 
but  for  the  far  more  serious  evil  which  is  still  to 
come.  ” 

Mr.  Moy  took  a note.  Sir  Patrick  went  on. 

“Loose  and  reckless  as  the  Scotch  law  is, 
there  happens,  however,  to  be  one  case  in  which 
the  action  of  it  has  been  confirmed  and  settled 
by  the  English  Courts.  A written  promise  of 
marriage  exchanged  between  a man  and  woman, 
in  Scotland,  marries  that  man  and  woman  by 
Scotch  law.  An  English  Court  of  Justice  (sit- 
ting in  judgment  on  the  case  I have  just  men- 
tioned to  Mr.  Moy)  has  pronounced  that  law  to 
be  good — and  the  decision  has  since  been  con- 
firmed by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Where  the  persons  therefore — living  in 
Scotland  at  the  time— have  promised  each  other 
marriage  in  writing,  there  is  now  no  longer  any 
doubt.  They  are  certainly,  and  lawfully,  Man 
and  Wife.”  He  turned  from  his  niece,  and  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Moy.  “ Am  I right  ?” 

“Quite  right,  Sir  Patrick,  as  to  the  facts.  I 
own,  however,  that  your  commentary  on  them 
surprises  me.  I have  the  highest  opinion  of  our 
Scottish  marriage  law.  A man  who  has  betrayed 
a w oman  under  a promise  of  marriage  is  forced 
by  that  law  (in  the  interests  of  public  morality) 
to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife.” 

“The  persons  here  present,  Mr.  Moy,  are  now' 
about  to  see  the  moral  merit  of  the  Scotch  law  of 
marriage  (as  approved  by  England)  practically 
in  operation  before  their  own  eyes.  They  will 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  morality  (Scotch  or 
English)  which  first  forces  a deserted  woman 
back  on  the  villain  who  has  betrayed  her,  and 
then  virtuously  leaves  her  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences.” 

With  that  answer,  he  turned  to  Anne,  and 
show  ed  her  the  letter,  open  in  his  hand. 

“For  the  last  time,”  he  said,  “do  you  insist 
on  my  appealing  to  this  ?” 

She  rose,  and  bowed  her  head  gravely. 

“ It  is  my  distressing  duty,”  said  Sir  Patrick, 
“ to  declare,  in  this  lady’s  name,  and  on  the 
faith  of  written  promises  of  marriage  exchanged 
between  the  parties,  then  residing  in  Scotland, 
that  she  claims  to  be  now — and  to  have  been  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth  of  August  last — 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn’s  wedded  wife.  ” 

A ci-y  of  horror  from  Blanche,  a low  murmur 
of  dismay  from  the  rest,  followed  the  utterance 
of  those  w’ords. 

There  was  a pause  of  an  instant. 

Then  Geoffrey  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  wife  who  had  claimed  him. 

The  spectators  of  the  terrible  scene  turned 
with  one  accord  toward  the  sacrificed  woman. 
The  look  which  Geoffrey  had  cast  on  her — the 
words  which  Geoffrey  had  spoken  to  her — were 
present  to  all  their  minds.  She  stood,  w'aiting 
by  Sir  Patrick’s  side — her  soft  gray  eyes  resting 
sadly  and  tenderly  on  Blanche’s  face.  To  see 
that  matchless  courage  and  resignation  was  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  what  had  happened.  They 
were  forced  to  look  back  at  the  man  to  possess 
their  minds  with  the  truth. 

The  triumph  of  law  and  morality  over  him 
was  complete.  He  never  uttered  a word.  His 
furious  temper  was  perfectly  and  fearfully  calm. 
With  the  promise  of  merciless  vengeance  written 
in  the  Devil  s writing  on  his  Devil-possessed  face, 
he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  hated  woman  whom 
he  had  ruined — on  the  hated  woman  who  was 
fastened  to  him  as  his  wife. 

His  lawyer  went  over  to  the  table  at  which 
Sir  Patrick  sat.  Sir  Patrick  handed  him  the 
sheet  of  note-paper. 

He  read  the  two  letters  contained  in  it  with 
absorbed  and  deliberate  attention.  The  mo- 
ments that  passed  before  he  lifted  his  head  from 
his  reading  seemed  like  hours.  “ Can  you  prove 
the  handwritings?”  he  asked.  “ And  prove  the 
residence  ?” 

Sir  Patrick  took  up  a second  morsel  of  paper 
lying  ready  under  his  hand. 

“There  are  the  names  of  persons  who  can 
prove  the  w'riting,  and  prove  the  residence,”  lie 
replied.  * ‘ One  of  your  two  witnesses  below  stairs 
(otherwise  useless)  can  speak  to  the  hour  at  which 
Mr.  Brinkworth  arrived  at  the  inn,  and  so  can 
prove  that  the  lady  for  whom  he  asked  was,  at 
that  moment,  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Delamayn.  The 
indorsement  on  the  back  of  the  note-paper,  also 
referring  to  the  question  of  time,  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  same  witness — to  whom  I refer 
you,  when  it  suits  your  convenience  to  question 
him.” 

“ I will  verify  the  references,  Sir  Patrick,  as  a 
matter  of  form.  In  the  mean  time,  not  to  inter- 
pose needless  and  vexatious  delay,  I am  bound 
to  say  that  I can  not  resist  the  evidence  of  the 
marriage.” 

Having  replied  in  those  terms,  he  addressed 
himself,  with  marked  respect  and  sympathy,  to 
Anne. 

“ On  the  faith  of  the  written  promise  of  mar- 
riage exchanged  between  you  in  Scotland,”  he 
said,  “you  claim  Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn  as 
your  husband  ?” 

She  steadily  repeated  the  words  after  him. 

“ I claim  Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn  as  my  hus- 
band.” 

Mr.  Moy  appealed  to  his  client.  Geoffrey 
broke  silence  at  last. 


“ Is  it  settled?”  he  asked. 

“To  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  settled.” 

He  went  on,  still  looking  at  nobody  but  Anne. 

“ Has  the  law  of  Scotland  made  her  my  wife  ?” 

“The  law  of  Scotland  has  made  her  your 
wife.” 

He  asked  a third  and  last  question. 

“Does  the  law  tell  her  to  go  where  her  hus- 
band goes  ?” 

“Yes.” 

He  laughed  softly  to  himself,  and  beckoned  to 
her  to  cross  the  room  to  the  place  at  which  he 
was  standing. 

She  obeyed.  At  the  moment  when  she  took 
the  first  step  to  approach  him,  Sir  Patrick  caught 
her  hand,  and  whispered  to  her,  ‘ ‘ Rely  on  me ! ” 
She  gently  pressed  his  hand  in  token  that  she 
understood  him,  and  advanced  to  Geoffrey.  At 
the  same  moment,  Blanche  rushed  between  them, 
and  flung  her  arms  around  Anne’s  neck. 

“Oh,  Anne!  Anne!” 

An  hysterical  passion  of  tears  choked  her  ut- 
terance. Anne  gently  unwound  the  arms  that 
clung  round  her— gently  lifted  the  head  that  lay 
helpless  on  her  bosom. 

“ Happier  days  are  coming,  my  love,”  she  said. 
“ Don’t  think  of  me.” 

She  kissed  her — looked  at  her — kissed  her 
again — and  placed  her  in  her  husband's  arms. 
Arnold  remembered  her  parting  words  at  Craig 
Femie,  when  they  had  wished  each  other  good- 
night. “ You  have  not  befriended  an  ungrateful 
woman.  The  day  may  yet  come  when  1 shall 
prove  it.”  Gratitude  and  admiration  struggled 
in  him  which  should  utter  itself  first,  and  held 
him  speechless. 

She  bent  her  head  gently  in  token  that  she 
understood  him.  Then  she  went  on,  and  stood 
before  Geoffrey. 

“I  am  here,”  she  said  to  him.  “What  do 
you  wish  me  to  do  ?” 

A hideous  smile  parted  his  heavy  lips.  He 
offered  her  his  aim. 

“ Mrs.  Geoffrey  Delamayn,”  he  said.  “ Come 
home.” 

The  picture  of  the  lonely  house,  isolated  amidst 
its  high  walls ; the  ill-omened  figure  of  the  dumb 
woman  with  the  stony  eyes  and  the  savage  ways 
— the  whole  scene,  as  Anne  had  pictured  it  to 
him  but  two  days  since,  rose  vivid  as  reality  be- 
fore Sir  Patrick’s  mind.  “No!”  he  cried  out, 
carried  away  by  the  generous  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment. “ It  shall  not  be !” 

Geoffrey  stood  impenetrable — waiting  with  his 
offered  arm.  Pale  and  resolute,  she  lifted  her 
noble  head — called  back  the  courage  which  had 
faltered  for  a moment — and  took  his  arm. 

He  led  her  to  the  door.  “Don’t  let  Blanche 
fret  about  me,”  she  said,  simply,  to  Arnold  as 
they  wrent  by.  They  passed  Sir  Patrick  next. 
Once  more  his  sympathy  for  her  set  every  other 
consideration  at  defiance.  He  started  up  to  bar 
the  way  to  Geoffrey.  Geoffrey  paused,  aud  look- 
ed at  Sir  Patrick  for  the  first  time. 

“The  law  tells  her  to  go  with  her  husband,” 
he  said.  “The  law  forbids  you  to  part  Man 
and  Wife.” 

True.  Absolutely,  undeniably  true.  The  law 
sanctioned  the  sacrifice  of  her  as  unanswerably 
as  it  had  sanctioned  the  sacrifice  of  her  mother 
before  her.  In  the  name  of  Morality,  let  him 
take  her ! In  the  interests  of  Virtue,  let  her  get 
out  of  it  if  she  can ! 

Her  husband  opened  the  door.  Mr.  Moy  laid 
his  hand  on  Sir  Patrick’s  aim.  Lady  Lundie, 
Captain  Newenden,  the  London  lawyer,  all  left 
their  places;  influenced,  for  once,  by  the  same 
interest;  feeling,  for  once,  the  same  suspense"! 
Arnold  followed  them,  supporting  his  wife.  For 
one  memorable  instant  Anne  looked  back  at  them 
all.  Then  she  and  her  husband  crossed  the 
threshold.  They  descended  the  stairs  together. 
The  opening  and  closing  of  the  house  door  was 
heard.  They  were  gone. 

Done,  in  the  name  of  Morality.  Done,  in  the 
interests  of  Virtue.  Done,  in  an  age  of  progress, 
and  under  the  most  perfect  government  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

FIFTEENTH  SCENE.— HOLCHESTER  HOUSE. 

CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-SEVENTH. 

THE  LAST  CHANCE. 

“His  lordship  is  dangerously  ill,  Sir.  Her 
ladyship  can  receive  no  visitors.” 

“Be  so  good  as  to  take  that  card  to  Lady 
Ilolchester.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  your 
mistress  should  be  made  acquainted — in  the  in- 
terests of  her  younger  son  — with  something 
which  I can  only  mention  to  her  ladyship  her- 
self.” 

The  two  persons  speaking  were  Lord  Hol- 
chester’s  head  servant  and  Sir  Patrick  Lundie. 
At  that  time  barely  half  an  hour  had  passed  since 
the  close  of  the  proceedings  at  Portland  Place. 

The  servant  still  hesitated  with  the  card  in  his 
hand.  “I  shall  forfeit  my  situation,”  he  said, 
“if  I do  it.” 

“You  will  most  assuredly  forfeit  your  situa- 
tion if  you  don't  do  it,”  returned  Sir  Patrick. 
“I  warn  you  plainly,  this  is  too  serious  a matter 
to  be  trifled  with.” 

The  tone  in  which  those  words  were  spoken 
had  its  effect.  The  man  wrent  up  stairs  with  his 
message. 

Sir  Patrick  waited  in  the  hall.  Even  the  mo- 
mentary delay  of'entering  one  of  the  reception- 
rooms  was  more  than  he  could  endure  at  that 
moment.  Anne’s  happiness  was  hopelessly  sac- 
rificed already.  The  preservation  of  her  person- 
al safety — which  Sir  Patrick  firmly  believed  to 
. be  in  danger — was  the  one  sen-ice  which  it  was 
I possible  to  render  to  her  now.  The  perilous  po- 
sition in  which  she  stood  toward  her  husband — 
as  an  immovable  obstacle,  while  she  lived,  be- 
tween Geoffrey  and  Mrs.  Glenarm — was  beyond 
the  reach  of  remedy.  But  it  was  still  possible 
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to  prevent  her  from  becoming  the  innocent  cause 
of  Geoffrev  s pecuniary  ruin,  by  standing  in  the 
way  of  a reconciliation  between  father  and  son. 
Resolute  to  leave  no  means  untried  of  serving 
Anne's  interests,  Sir  Patrick  had  allowed  Arnold 
and  Blanche  to  go  to  his  own  residence  in  Lon- 
don, alone,  and  had  not  even  waited  to  say  a 
farewell  word  to  any  of  the  persons  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  inquiry.  “ Her  life  may  de- 
pend on  what  I can  do  for  her  at  Holchester 
House!”  With  that  conviction  in  him,  he  had 
left  Portland  Place.  With  that  conviction  in 
him,  he  had  sent  his  message  to  Lady  Holches- 
ter, and  was  now  waiting  for  the  reply. 

The  servant  appeared  again  on  the  stairs.  Sir 
Patrick  went  up  to  meet  him. 

“Her  ladyship  will  see  you,  Sir,  for  a few 
minutes.” 

The  door  of  an  upper  room  was  opened ; and 
Sir  Patrick  found  himself  ih  the  presence  of 
Geoffrey’s  mother.  There  was  only  time  to  ob- 
serve that  she  possessed  the  remains  of  rare  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  that  she  received  her  visitor 
with  a grace  and  courtesy  which  implied  (under 
the  circumstances)  a considerate  regard  for  his 
position  at  the  expense  of  her  own. 

“You  have  something  to  say  to  me,  Sir  Pat- 
rick, on  the  subject  of  my  second  son.  I am  in 
great  affliction.  If  you  bring  me  bad  news,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  bear  it.  May  I trust  to  your 
kindness  not  to  keep  me  in  suspense  ?” 

“It  will  help  me  to  make  my  intrusion  as  lit- 
tle painful  as  possible  to  your  ladyship,”  replied 
Sir  Patrick,  “if  I am  permitted  to  ask  a ques- 
tion. Have  you  heard  of  any  obstacle  to  the 
contemplated  marriage  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Dela- 
mayn and  Mrs.  Glenarm  ?” 

Even  that  distant  reference  to  Anne  produced 
an  ominous  change  for  the  worse  in  Lady  Hol- 
chester’s  manner. 

“I  have  heard  of  the  obstacle  to  which  you 
allude,”  she  said.  “Mrs.  Glenarm  is  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine.  She  has  informed  me  that 
a person  named  Silvester,  an  impudent  adven- 
turess— ” 

44  I beg  your  ladyship’s  pardon.  You  are  do- 
ing a cruel  wrong  to  the  noblest  woman  I have 
ever  met  with.” 

“I  can  not  undertake,  Sir  Patrick,  to  enter 
into  your  reasons  for  admiring  her.  Her  con- 
duct toward  my  son  has,  I repeat,  been  the  con- 
duct of  an  impudent  adventuress.” 

Those  words  showed  Sir  Patrick  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  shaking  her  prejudice  against 
Anne.  He  decided  on  proceeding  at  once  to  the 
disclosure  of  the  truth. 

44  I entreat  you  to  say  no  more,”  he  answered. 
“Your  ladyship  is  speaking  of  your  sou’s 
wife.  ” 

“My  son  has  married  Miss  Silvester?” 

“Yes.” 

She  turned  deadly  pale.  It  appeared,  for  an 
instant,  as  if  the  shock  had  completely  over- 
whelmed her.  Hut  the  mother’s  weakness  was 
only  momentary.  The  virtuous  indignation  of 
the  great  lady  had  taken  its  place  before  Sir 
Patrick  could  speak  again.  She  rose  to  termin- 
ate the  interview. 

“I  presume,”  she  said,  “that  your  errand 
here  is  at  an  end.” 

Sir  Patrick  rose,  on  his  side,  resolute  to  do  the 
duty  which  had  brought  him  to  the  house. 

“I  am  compelled  to  trespass  on  your  lady- 
ship’s attention  for  a few  minutes  more,”  he  an- 
swered. “The  circumstances  attending  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn  are  of  no 
common  importance.  I beg  permission  (in  the 
interests  of  his  family)  to  state,  very  briefly,  what 
they  are.” 

In  a few  clear  sentences  he  narrated  what  had 
happened,  that  afternoon,  in  Portland  Place. 
Lady  Holchester  listened  with  the  steadiest  and 
coldest  attention.  So  far  as  outward  appearances 
were  concerned,  no  impression  was  produced 
upon  her. 

44 Do  you  expect  me,” she  asked,  “to espouse 
the  interests  of  a person  who  has  prevented  my 
son  from  marrying  the  lady  of  his  choice,  and  of 
mine?” 

“Mr.  Geoffrey  Delamayn,  unhappily,  has  that 
reason  for  resenting  his  wife’s  innocent  interfer- 
ence with  interests  of  considerable  importance  to 
him,”  returned  Sir  Patrick.  44  I request  your 
ladyship  to  consider  whether  it  is  desirable — in 
view  of  your  son’s  conduct  in  the  future — to  al- 
low his  wife  to  stand  in  the  doubly  perilous  re- 
lation toward  him  of  being  also  a cause  of 
estrangement  between  his  father  and  himself.” 

He  had  put  it  with  scrupulous  caution.  But 
Lady  Holchester  understood  what  he  had  re- 
frained from  saying  as  well  as  what  he  had  act- 
ually said.  She  had  hitherto  remained  standing 
— she  now  sat  down  again.  There  was  a visible 
impression  produced  on  her  at  last. 

“ In  Lord  Holchester ’s  critical  state  of  health,  ” 
she  answered,  “I  decline  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ity of  telling  him  what  you  have  just  told  me. 
My  own  influence  has  been  uniformly  exerted  in 
my  son’s  favor — as  long  as  my  interference  could 
be  productive  of  any  good  result.  The  time  for 
my  interference  has  passed.  Lord  Holchester 
has  altered  his  will  this  morning.  I was  not 
present ; and  I have  not  yet  been  informed  of 
what  has  been  done.  Even  if  I knew — ” 

“ Your  ladyship  would  naturally  decline,”  said 
Sir  Patrick,  “to  communicate  the  information 
to  a stranger.” 

“ Certainly.  At  the  same  time,  after  what 
you  have  said,  I do  not  feel  justified  in  deciding 
on  this  matter  entirely  by  myself.  One  of  Lord 
llolchester’s  executors  is  now  in  the  house. 
There  can  be  no  impropriety  in  your  seeing  him 
— if  you  wish  it.  You  are  at  liberty  to  say,  from 
me,  that  I leave  it  entirely  to  his  discretion  to 
decide  what  ought  to  be  done.” 

“ I gladly  accept  your  ladyship’s  proposal.” 

Lady  Holchester  rang  the  bell  at  her  side. 

“Take  Sir  Patrick  Lundie  to  Mr.  March- 
wood,”  she  said  to  the  ser^g  ftjze{J  Jjy 


Sir  Patrick  started.  The  name  was  familiar 
to  him,  as  the  name  of  a friend. 

“ Mr.  Marchwood  of  Hurlbeck?”  he  asked. 

“The  same.” 

With  that  brief  answer,  Lady  Holchester  dis- 
missed her  visitor.  Following  the  servant  to  the 
other  end  of  the  corridor,  Sir  Patrick  was  con- 
ducted into  a small  room — the  ante-chamber  to 
the  bedroom  in  which  Lord  Holchester  lay.  The 
door  of  communication  was  closed.  A gentle- 
man sat  writing  at  a table  near  the  window.  He 
rose,  and  held  out  his  hand,  with  a look  of  sur- 
prise, when  the  servant  announced  Sir  Patrick’s 
name.  This  was  Mr.  Marchwood. 

After  the  first  explanations  had  been  given, 
Sir  Patrick  patiently  reverted  to  the  object  of  his 
visit  to  Holchester  House.  On  the  first  occa- 
sion when  he  mentioned  Anne’s  name  he  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Marchwood  became,  from  that 
moment,  specially  interested  in  what  he  was  say- 
ing. 

“Do  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
lady  ?”  he  asked. 

44  I only  know  her  as  the  cause  of  a very  strange 
proceeding,  this  morning,  in  that  room.”  He 
pointed  to  Lord  Holchester’s  bedroom  as  he 
spoke. 

‘ 4 Are  you  at  liberty  to  mention  what  the  pro- 
ceeding was  ?” 

44  Hardly — even  to  an  old  friend  like  you — un- 
less I felt  it  a matter  of  duty,  on  my  part,  to 
state-  the  circumstances.  Pray  go  on  with  what 
you  were  saying  to  me.  You  were  on  the  point 
of  telling  me  what  brought  you  to  this  house.” 

Without  a word  more  of  preface,  Sir  Patrick 
told  him  the  news  of  Geoffrey’s  marriage  to 
Anne. 

“Married!”  cried  Mr.  Marchwood.  “Are 
you  sure  of  what  you  say  ?” 

“ I am  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  marriage.” 

“Good  Heavens!  And  Lord  Holchester’s 
lawyer  has  left  the  house!” 

* ‘ Can  I replace  him  ? Have  I,  by  any  chance, 
justified  you  in  telling  me  what  happened  this 
morning  in  the  next  room  ?” 

“Justified  me?  You  have  left  me  no  other 
alternative.  The  doctors  are  all  agreed  in  dread- 
ing apoplexy — his  lordship  may  die  at  any  mo- 
ment. In  the  lawyer’s  absence,  I must  take  it 
on  myself.  Here  are  the  facts.  There  is  the 
codicil  to  Lord  Holchester’s  Will  which  is  still 
unsigned.” 

‘ * Relating  to  his  second  son  ?” 

“Relating  to  Geoffrey  Delamayn,  and  giving 
him  (when  it  is  once  executed)  a liberal  provi- 
sion for  life.  ” 

4 4 What  is  the  object  in  the  way  of  his  execut- 
ing it  ?” 

“ The  lady  whom  you  have  just  mentioned  to 
me.” 

“Anne  Silvester!” 

“Anne  Silvester— now  (as  you  tell  me)  Mrs. 
Geoffrey  Delamayn.  I can  only  explain  the 
thing  very  imperfectly.  There  are  certain  pain- 
ful circumstances  associated  in  his  lordship’s 
memory  with  this  lady, 'or  with  some  member 
of  her  family.  We  can  only  gather  that  he  did 
something — in  the  early  part  of  his  professional 
career — which  was  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
his  duty,  but  which  apparently  led  to  very  sad 
results.  Some  days  since  he  unfortunately  heard 
(either  through  Mrs.  Glenarm  or  through  Mrs. 
Julius  Delamayn)  of  Miss  Silvester’s  appearance 
at  Swanhaven  Lodge.  No  remark  on  the  subject 
escaped  him  at  the  time.  It  was  only  this  morn- 
ing, when  the  codicil  giving  the  legacy  to  Geoffrey 
was  waiting  to  be  executed,  that  his  real  feeling 
in  the  matter  came  out.  To  our  astonishment, 
he  refused  to  sign  it.  ‘Find  Anne  Silvester’ 
(was  the  only  answer  we  could  get  from  him) ; 

4 and  bring  her  to  my  bedside.  You  all  say  my 
son  is  guiltless  of  injuring  her.  I am  lying  on 
my  death-bed.  I have  serious  reasons  of  my  own 
— I owe  it  to  the  memory  of  the  dead — to  assure 
myself  of  the  truth.  If  Anne  Silvester  herself 
acquits  him  of  having  wronged  her,  I will  pro- 
vide for  Geoffrey.  Not  othenvise.’  We  went 
the  length  of  reminding  him  that  he  might  die 
before  Miss  Silvester  could  be  found.  Our  in- 
terference had  but  one  result.  He  desired  the 
lawyer  to  add  a second  codicil  to  the  Will — 
which  he  executed  on  the  spot.  It  directs  his 
executors  to  inquire  into  the  relations  that  have 
actually  existed  between  Anne  Silvester  and  his 
younger  son.  If  we  find  reason  to  conclude  that 
Geoffrey  has  gravely  wronged  her,  we  are  direct- 
ed to  pay  her  a legacy — provided  that  she  is  a 
single  woman  at  the  time.  ” 

“And  her  marriage  violates  the  provision!” 
exclaimed  Sir  Patrick. 

“Yes.  The  codicil  actually  executed  is  now 
worthless.  And  the  other  codicil  remains  un- 
signed until  the  lawyer  can  produce  Miss  Silves- 
ter. He  has  left  the  house  to  apply  to  Geoffrey 
at  Fulham,  as  the  only  means  at  our  disposal  of 
finding  the  lady.  Some  hours  have  passed — 
and  he  has  not  yet  returned.  ” 

“It  is  useless  to  wait  for  him,”  said  Sir  Pat- 
rick. “While  the  lawyer  was  on  his  way  to 
Fulham,  Lord  Holchester’s  son  was  on  his  way 
to  Portland  Place.  This  is  even  more  serious 
than  you  suppose.  Tell  me,  what  under  less 
pressing  circumstances  I should  have  no  right  to 
ask.  Apart  from  the  unexecuted  codicil,  what 
is  Geoffrey  Delamayn ’s  position  in  the  will  ?” 

44  He  is  not  even  mentioned  in  it.” 

44 Have  you  got  the  will?” 

Mr.  Marchwood  unlocked  a drawer,  and  took 
it  out. 

Sir  Patrick  instantly  rose  from  his  chair. 
“No  waiting  for  the  lawyer!”  he  repeated,  ve- 
hemently. 44  This  is  a matter  of  life  and  death. 
Lady  Holchester  bitterly  resents  her  son's  mar- 
riage. She  speaks  and  feels  as  a friend  of  Mrs. 
Glenarm.  Do  you  think  Lord  Holchester  would 
take  the  same  view,  if  he  knew  of  it  ?” 

44  It  depends  entirely  on  the  circumstances.” 

! 44  .'■oppose  I informed  him — as  I inform  you 

i in  confidence — that  his  son  has  gravely  wronged 


Miss  Silvester?  And  suppose  I followed  that  up 
by  telling  him  that  his  son  has  made  atoncmeut 
by  marrying  her  ?” 

“After  the  feeling  that  he  has  shown  in  the 
matter,  I believe  he  would  sign  the  codicil.” 

“Then,  for  God’s  sake,  let  me  see  him !” 

44 1 must  speak  to  the  doctor.” 

“Do  it  instantly!” 

With  the  will  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Marchwood 
advanced  to  the  bedroom  door.  It  was  opened 
from  within  before  he  could  get  to  it.  The  doc- 
tor appeared  on  the  threshold.  He  held  up  his 
hand  warningly  when  Mr.  Marchwood  attempted 
to  speak  to  him. 

“ Ho  to  Lady  Holchester,”  he  said.  “It’s  all 
over.” 

“Dead?” 

“Dead.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  question  of  a revision  of  the  English  Bible  has 
been  agitated  in  Great  Britain.  The  Convocation  of 
York  declined  to  join  in  the  work  with  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury.  The  latter,  however,  has  resolved 
to  undertake  it,  and  asks  the  aid  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations. The  Dean  of  Canterbury  desires  to  in- 
clude the  Jews,  so  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  con- 
cerned; and  every  one  who  has  an  amendment  to 
propose  should  send  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. It  has  been  estimated  that  an  adequate  revision 
would  change  one  word  in  every  verse  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Marvels  of  surgery  increase.  The  following  ex- 
traordinary story  comes  from  San  Juan,  Argentine 
Republic.  In  San  Juan  there  was  an  individual — 
male  or  female  deponent  sayeth  not— eighteen  years 
old,  and  the  unlucky  possessor  of  two  heads,  each 
provided  with  an  expressive  countenance,  looking  in 
opposite  directions,  and  united  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  cranium.  One  of  the  scientific  European  com- 
missioners, traveling  through  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, proposed  to  operate  upon  the  individual,  taking 
away  one  of  the  heads.  The  proposal  was  accepted, 
and  the  operation  was  successfully  performed,  with- 
out causing  the  least  pain  to  the  patient,  notwith- 
standing that  chloroform  was  not  administered,  and 
the  operation  lasted  six  minutes.  The  operation,  and 
the  subsequent  cure  of  the  parts,  is  represented  as 
being  something  marvelous.  The  head  has  been  pre- 
served in  spirits,  and  will  shortly  be  exhibited  in  this 
country.  If  Barnum’s  Museum  was  in  existence  it 
would  doubtless  find  an  entrance  there.  Those  who 
enjoy  the  wonderful  will  find  pleasure  in  believing 
this  tale,  as  it  comes  fresh  from  South  American  pa- 
pers. Some  may  prefer  to  hold  their  opinion  in  re- 
serve until  the  head  arrives. 

Some  of  the  Paris  journals  have  been  delighting  in 
a “serious  quarrel"  said  to  have  taken  place  between 
the  ex-King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  prior  to  her  Majes- 
ty’s departing  for  Vienna.  It  now  appears  that  there 
is  no  foundation  for  such  a statement.  The  Queen, 
in  great  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  child,  was  induced  to 
anticipate  by  several  weeks  her  intended  visit  to  Aus- 
tria; and  the  King  has  since  rejoined  her  Majesty, 
having  been  unable  to  complete  sooner  his  arrange- 
ments for  leaving  Rome.  From  such  simple  facts  a 
great  scandal  was  created.  Such  is  the  fate  of  great 
people,  and  those  of  lesser  importance  do  not  always 
escape. 

Ems  will  be  crowded  this  year  with  crowned  heads 
and  princes.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  Prince  Oscar 
of  Sweden,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and  King  William  of 
Prussia  will  all  be  there  in  the  course  of  the  season. 

“ I can  not  afford  to  die  in  New  York,"  said  a gen- 
tleman once;  “it  would  ruin  my  family  to  bury  me 
there."  What  a sermon  might  be  preached  from  this 
text  on  the  folly  of  ultra-fashionable  fnnerals,  where 
show  is  the  great  object ! There  is  something  revolt- 
ing in  the  very  idea  of  display  in  connection  with 
death.  Sorrow  shrinks  from  publicity ; and  were  it 
not  for  the  wishes  of  outside  friends,  many  a grief- 
stricken  family  would  choose  to  bury  their  dead  with 
only  the  nearest  and  dearest  as  mourners.  They 
would  not  choose  to  have  hired  hands  decorate  the 
casket  or  its  lifeless  occupant  for  cold  eyes  to  criti- 
cise, but  would  themselves,  with  loving  hands,  scatter 
the  sweet  flowers,  whose  every  blossom  would  then 
mean  love. 

The  following  story  is  told  by  the  Court  Journal  of 
a ballet-dancer  who  figured  in  the  Russian  capital  last 
winter,  and  who  is  reputed  to  be  an  intelligent  wo- 
man and  the  daughter  of  a Polish  count.  She  re- 
ceived presents  by  the  score  from  her  admirers, 
among  whom  was  a very  wealthy  nobleman.  He 
made  her  acquaintance,  and  was  charmed  with  her. 
He  offered  her  a diamond  he  wore  upon  his  finger  for 
a kiss.  She  consented,  and  he  gladly  gave  her  the 
jewel.  His  suit  did  not  prosper,  however,  as  he  had 
hoped.  At  the  end  of  a month  he  presented  her  with 
another  diamond  and  received  a second  salute.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he  had  in  this  way  parted  with 
nearly  all  his  diamonds.  Irritated  by  her  stubborn- 
ness he  sought  an  interview  and  upbraided  her. 
“I  have  no  more  diamonds  to  give  you,”  he  said. 
“ Then,”  she  replied,  “ I have  no  more  kisses.”  “What 
am  I to  do?  Your  heart  is  made  of  ice.  Give  me 
some  word  of  hope.”  “ I can’t  do  that,  but  I will  give 
you  a word  of  counsel."  “ What  is  it  ?”  “ Never  buy 
yonr  first  kiss  of  a woman ; if  you  do,  though  you  were 
the  Czar  himself,  yon  would  be  bankrupt  before  you 
reached  her  heart.” 

A new  cable  is  to  be  laid  between  France  and  En- 
gland at  a cost  of  about  £100,000. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  lately  announced— so  say  English 
papers— his  intention  of  delivering  a lecture  to  rich 
men  only ; none  will  be  admitted  to  the  Hall  except 
he  is  worth  £40,000.  A novel  idea,  certainly.  Will 
the  plate  be  passed  at  the  close  of  service  ? 

A German  translation  of  “ Edwin  Drood”  is  now 
being  published  in  a Hamburg  journal. 

The  Beethoven  Festival  will  be  the  great  sensation 
of  next  w#ek.  There  is  every  prospect  that  the  en- 
tertainment will  be  exceedingly  fine.  An  organ  has 
been  built  for  the  occasion,  which  contains  two  sets 
of  keys,  two  and  a half  octaves  of  pedals,  thirty-one 
stops,  and  fifteen  hundred  pipes.  The  finest  musical 
societies  in  the  country,  and  the  most  noted  singers, 
have  been  secured  to  aid  in  this  grand  celebration. 


The  ordinary  process  of  making  superfine  white 
flour  results  in  the  loss  of  the  most  nutritious  por- 
tion of  the  wheat.  Under  the  microscope  a grain  of 
wheat  divides  into  three  principal  layers— the  hull, 
or  bran  proper,  which  is  not  nutritious ; the  gluten, 
which  lies  next  within  the  hull,  and  which  is  the  most 
nutritious  part  of  the  grain ; and  the  starch,  from 
which  the  ordinary  wheat  flour  is  made.  Usually 
the  gluten  is  removed  with  the  bran  in  the  ordi- 
nary process.  A mode  of  preparing  wheat  and  other 
grain  for  grinding  into  flour  has  been  invented  in 
Basel,  Switzerland,  the  object  of  which  is  to  retain 
in  the  white  flour  the  nutritive  properties  which  have 
heretofore  been  lost  by  the  separation  of  the  bran. 
This  process,  invented  by  Herr  E.  Weiss,  of  Switz- 
erland, has  been  received  with  favor  by  scientific  and 
practical  men  of  Europe.  It  consists  simply  in  moist- 
ening the  wheat  before  grinding  in  a solution  of  caus- 
tic soda  in  water,  140  pounds  of  the  liquid  being  re- 
quired for  2000  pounds  of  grain.  The  solution  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  6%  pounds  of  caustic  soda  in  133 
pounds  of  water.  The  steeping,  which  occupies  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  can  be  done  in  vats  similar 
to  those  used  by  brewers.  The  caustic  solution  loosens 
the  hull,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  by  the  slightest 
friction,  leaving  the  gluten  with  the  body  of  the  grain. 
The  flour  thus  prepared  is  as  white  as  the  present  su- 
perfine, and  contains  all  the  highly  nutritive  proper- 
ties of  the  Graham  and  bran  breads. 

If  a friend  should  inquire  if  yon  knew  who  was  the 
author  of  the  familiar  quotation,  “Though  lost  to 
sight,  to  memory  dear,"  you  would,  for  the  instant, 
be  certain  that  you  did,  but  an  attempt  to  recall  the 
name  would  puzzle  you.  So  of  the  line  so  often  quot- 
ed, “ Consistency,  thou  art  a jewel.”  All  attempts  to 
ascertain  the  authors  of  these  quotations  have  failed. 

At  the  late  grand  opening  of  costly  fabrics  at  the 
store  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  a magnificent  specimen  of 
Gobelin  tapestry  was  displayed,  which  was  manufac- 
tured in  Paris,  and  is  valued  at  $10,000.  It  represent- 
ed a view  of  the  harbor  of  Marseilles,  and  is  a wonder- 
ful piece  of  workmanship.  It  requires  the  labor  of  a 
single  person  for  one  year  to  produce  a single  square 
yard  of  the  tapestry,  and  it  is  always  worked  from  the 
back-ground,  while  the  front  is  covered.  Each  tint  is 
formed  from  single  threads,  and  the  covering  is  only 
removed  in  places  to  determine  the  proper  blending 
of  colors. 

When  will  the  time  come  for  woman  to  have  the 
right  to  exercise  good  taste  in  the  matters  of  dress  in 
spite  of  fashion  ? Some  say  she  might  do  it  now,  if 
she  would ; but  in  truth  the  majority  of  men  desire 
their  own  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  to  conform 
to  the  prevailing  style.  They  may  make  fun  of  some 
hideous  fashion  in  the  abstract,  but  for  all  that  few  of 
them  would  be  pleased  to  escort  a lady  to  an  evening 
party  who  had  chosen  to  dress  merely  sensibly,  but 
without  regard  to  fashion.  The  sad  truth  is,  that 
we  are  all  slaves  to  that  imperious  Madame  Fashion. 
Even  the  most  sensible  scarcely  do  more  than  modify 
the  extravagances  of  the  prevailing  style.  In  the  prog- 
ress of  ages  the  time  may  come  when  every  one  will 
have  a fashionable  right  to  adopt  certain  individuali- 
ties of  costume.  The  idea  that  the  same  style  of  toilet, 
or  the  same  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  is  sufficiently 
becoming  to  be  adopted  by  all  ladies  is  simply  absurd. 
If  the  popular  taste  were  not  warped  we  should  occa- 
sionally see  heads  now,  instead  of  masses  of  hair.  The 
form  of  the  head  is  often  a peculiar  mark  of  beauty, 
and  is  always  indicative  of  a characteristic  individual- 
ity which  is  pleasing.  This  is  entirely  lost  in  the  pres- 
ent style  of  hair-dressing.  However,  the  probability 
is  that  the  masses  of  artificial  hair  worn  will  so  weaken 
the  natural  growth  that  women  ere  long  will  be  com- 
pelled to  cut  their  hair  short  in  order  to  save  a rem- 
nant Therefore  we  may  hope  some  time  to  see  the 
natural  shape  of  the  head. 

A placard  having  been  put  up  at  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege gate  by  the  official  who  writes  out  such  notices, 
reminding  students  that  if  they  appeared  at  the  fu- 
neral of  Professor  Simpson  they  should  do  so  “in 
mourning,”  they  felt  insulted  by  such  an  instruction 
being  specially  addressed  to  their  class,  and  therefore 
added  to  the  placard,  “Professors  may  attend  in  reef- 
ing jackets.” 

The  French  Countess  De  Begorien,  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  has  perfectly  white  hair.  This  was  the 
sudden  effect  of  grief  and  anxiety  while  watching  one 
night  by  the  bedside  of  her  dying  child. 

A curious  “ice  match”  recently  took  place  near  San 
Francisco,  to  test  the  relative  virtues  of  two  specimens 
of  ice,  one  from  Little  Grass  Valley,  and  the  other  from 
Summit  Both  blocks,  weighing  each  131  pounds, 
were  placed  in  the  sun,  with  even  chances,  the  mer- 
cury marking  90  degrees  in  the  shade.  “ The  Summit 
chunk,”  says  the  report,  “was  broad  and  rather  flat, 
while  the  Grass  Valley  specimen  was  longer,  and  sat 
on  one  end."  Toward  noon,  as  the  match  became 
hot,  and  streams  of  water  trickled  down  the  faces  of 
the  antagonists,  “there  was  great  excitement  among 
the  friends  of  the  respecti  ve  chunks,”  and  bets  ranged 
from  $2  50  to  $100.  The  Summit  chunk  began  to 
have  the  best  of  it.  Grass  Valley  showed  deep  fur- 
rows, while  Summit  took  the  matter  coolly,  and  seem- 
ed confident  of  victory.  About  the  middle  of  the  aft- 
ernoon the  friends  of  Grass  Valley  gave  up,  and  went 
to  betting  on  how  long  Summit  would  last.  It  grew 
dark  before  the  cake  was  melted,  and  the  match  against 
time  had  to  be  continued  by  the  light  of  lanterns. 
Summit  beat  Grass  Valley  4 hours  and  55  minutes. 
About  $1500  changing  hands  on  the  result 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  the  French  Empress 
has  expressed  her  intention  to  offer  in  competition  to 
the  female  artists  of  all  nations  a prize  of  one  thou- 
sand francs  for  the  best  fan,  painted  or  carved,  by  a 
lady  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  fans  are  to 
be  shown  at  the  International  Exhibition  next  year. 

Rome  has  a new  sensation  in  a theatrical  produc- 
tion entitled  “ The  Assassin  Traupmann,  or  the  Crime 
of  Pantin. ’’  The  piece  appeared  simultaneously  at 
two  theatres,  and  excited  so  much  interest  that  tick- 
ets were  at  an  enormous  premium.  The  government, 
however,  interfered  after  the  second  representation, 
and  prohibited  the  repetition  of  the  exciting  tragedy. 

There  may  be  a certain  attraction  to  some  people 
in  seeing  and  hearing  a child  of  two  years  and  ten 
months  perform  in  pnblic  upon  a miniatnre  violin— 
an  exhibition  which  took  place  not  long  ago  in  this 
city.  But  to  a thoughtful  person  there  is  something 
verv  painful  in  the  unnatural  pressure  to  which  such 
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but  letters  from  those  on  board  to 
their  friends,  wills,  Or  draughts  for 
money,  or  bills  of  exchange,  or  any 
other  papers  affecting  their  private 
interests.  In  case  of  a steamer  be- 
ing merely  disabled,  and  drifting 
helplessly  away,  the  “Sea  Messen- 
ger,” if  thrown  out  and  soon  pick- 
ed up  by  another  ship,  would  per- 
haps direct  assistance  to  proceed 
along  the  track  where  it  was  re- 
quired. A vessel  on  a reef  of 
rocks,  or  entangled  and  land-lock- 
ed, not  far  from  shore,  might  even 
he  able  to  send,  by  this  diminutive 
tender,  a line  of  light  cord  to  the 
people  on  land,  who  could  then 
help  the  distressed  crew  with  a 
rope.  Other  uses  of  this  contriv- 
ance will  become  obvious  with  its 
more  frequent  trial  in  practice  at 


THE  “SEA  MESSENGER.” 

The  little  torpedo  - like  vessel, 
of  which  we  give  an  illustration  on 
this  page,  was  invented  recently  by 
an  Englishman,  and  is  designed 
to  be  freighted  with  letters  and 
papers  belonging  to  a ship  in  dan- 
ger of  foundering  at  sea,  or  in  any 
danger  of  being  wrecked.  It  will, 
in  such  a case,  serve  as  the  best 
vehicle  for  the  preservation  of  rec- 
ords and  important  documents, 
and  in  all  probability  for  their  con- 
veyance, by  favoring  winds  and 
tides,  to  some  near  or  distant  shore. 
It  is  certainly  much  better  than 
the  ordinary  glass  bottle,  which 
may  be  fractured  by  any  floating 
spar  or  fragment  of  wreck,  or  may 
be  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  wave 
casting  it  upon  a rocky  coast. 
The  late  cruel  attempt  to  hoax  the 
public  with  a forged  message  from 
the  unfortunate  City  of  Boston 
suggests  another  reason  for  the 
employment  of  a special  floating 
conveyance  for  this  purpose.  If 
the  City  of  Boston , or  any  ship 
that  is  missing,  were  known  to  be 
furnished  with  several  of  these 
contrivances,  nobody  could  be  de- 
ceived for  a moment  by  the  trick 
of  putting  a written  scrap  of  j>aper 
into  a bottle,  and  casting  it  into 
the  sea  with  an  inflowing  tide. 
The  water-tight  and  air-tight  me- 
tallic hull  of  the  “Sea  Messenger,” 


SOLDIERS  IN  THE  LUXEMBOURG. 

During  the  vote  on  the  plelns- 
cite  Paris  was  crowded  with  troops, 
in  anticipation  of  popular  disturb- 
ances, which  the  government  was 
ready  to  suppress  at  a moment’s 
notice,  and  at  any  cost  of  life.  The 
illustration  below  represents  the 
guard  on  the  grand  staircase  of 
the  Luxembourg  Palace,  where 
they  passed  the  night  of  the  Sun- 
day on  which  the  vote  was  taken. 
Events  showed  the  wisdom  of  these 
precautions.  Every  attempt  to 
bring  about  a popular  demonstration  was  effect- 
ually put  down  without  loss  of  time.  The  bar- 


TIIE  “SEA  MESSENGER.’ 


safety  I pacity  to  hold  not  only  the  ship  s papers,  records 
las  ca-  I of  the  voyage,  lists  of  the  passengers  and  crew. 


and  a brief  report  of  the  disaster,  specifying  the 
latitude  and  longitude  and  time  of  its  occurrence, 
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ricades  were  ludicrous  failures.  Whenever  a 
cart  or  carriage  came  in  the  way  the  horses  were 
coolly  unharnessed  by  the  mob,  and  the  vehicles 
wheeled  into  the  middle  of  the  road  and  upset, 
paving-stones  were  torn  up  and  piled  in  a heap 
between  them,  and  building  materials,  and,  in 
fact,  any  kind  of  rubbish,  thrown  on  the  top. 
Then,  as  soon  as  the  cocked  hat  of  a serpent  de 
ville  was  perceived  in  the  distance,  the  mob 
scampered  off  .at  full  gpeed  down  the  side  streets, 
those  who  were  uufamiliar  with  the  quarter  be- 
ing usually  the  ones  who  were  captured.  Quite 
as  much  to  this  unu- 
sual display  of  the 
“ better  part  of  val- 
or” by  the  populace 
as  to  the  prudence 
of  the  military,  au- 
thorities, the  Paris- 
ians were  indebted 
for  the  tranquillity 
of  their  city  during 
the  election. 
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arras,  and  slay  perchance  some  harmless  eaves- 
dropper. 


EXTINGUISHED  BELIEFS. 

“My  friend  Sir  Roger  is  often  merry  with  me 
upon  my  passing  so  much  of  my  time  among  his 
poultry.  ” 

On  the  occasion  of  this  pleasantry  the  Specta- 
tor spent  a month  with  the  worthy  knight  at  his 
country  seat  in  Worcestershire,  and  there  were 
grounds  for  the  host’s  whimsical  complaint  that 


in  that.  What  was  said  in  the  natural  history 
books  whose  leaves  the  philosopher  fingered  ? 
What  u-ere  the  facts  that  had  fallen  under  his 
own  grave  eyes?  He  had  not  .‘ecn  Goldsmith’s 
“Animated  Nature.”  The  gentle  author  of  that 
delicious  piece  of  unreal  reality  was  not  born 
when  the  hands  of  the  equally  gentle  Clio  had 
become  cold  and  rigid,  and  were  prevented  by 
death  from  holding  even  the  most  cherished  vol- 
ume in  their  grasp  again.  Hut  he  had  read  of 
the  giraffe,  an  Asian  beast ; and  of  the  hyena, 
a subtle  ravenous  beast;  and  of  the  sea-devil, 


WHO  COES  THERE? 

The  picture  from 
which  the  engraving 
on  this  page  is  taken 
is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  of  Meisso- 
nibr’s  recent  works. 

The  chief  character- 
istic of  this  popular- 
artist — whose  works 
are  so  eagerly  sought 
after  in  Europe  that 
it  is  rare  to  meet  with 
them  in  this  country 
— is  his  exquisite  fin- 
ish ; and  perhaps  it  is 
this  quality  quite  as 
much  as  any  other 
which  causes  his  pic- 
tures to  meet  with 
such  universal  appre- 
ciation. His  admir- 
ers are  to  be  found  all 
over  the  world,  and 
extraordinary  prices 
are  realized  even  for 
his  smallest  and  most 
trifling  works. 

Meissonikr  was 
born  in  the  French 
city  of  Lyons  in  18 1 5. 

At  a very  early  age 
he  determined  to  be- 
come an  artist,  and 
pursued  his  studies  in 
Paris.  His  first  pic- 
tures, exhibited  in 
1836,  were  “ The 
Chess-Players”  and 
“ The  Little  Messen- 
ger,” which  attract- 
ed great  attention  by 
their  delicacy  and  fin- 
ish, as  well  as  by  the 
spirit  and  action  with 
which  the  artist  in- 
vested his  miniature 
figures.  Since  that 
time  he  has  devoted 
himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  small  genre 
pictures,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  general- 
ly similar  to  those  se- 
lected by  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  painters. 

Several  of  his  works 
have  found  their  way 
to  this  country,  and 
have  been  exhibited 
in  New  York  and  oth- 
er cities. 

The  picture  which 
we  have  engraved  is 
one  of  those  artist- 
ic conceptions  which 
leave  a very  wide  field 
for  the  exercise  of 
the  spectator’s  fan- 
cy. We  may  weave 
twenty  different  sto- 
ries about  this  gnyly 
dressed  but  discom- 
posed gentleman.  To 
our  fancy  he  came 
forth  on  no  warlike 
or  hostile  errand — 
nay,  we  think  that 
just  before  the  in- 
stant chosen  by  the 
artist  the  idea  of  dan- 
ger or  of  a possible  foe 
was  not  more  present 
to  his  mind  than  it 
was  to  the  mind  of 
any  gentleman  en- 
gaged in  courtly  or 
amorous  intrigues  at 
an  epoch  when  the 
rude  logic  of  sword, 
pistol,  and  dagger 

was  oftener  used  than  it  is  at  present.  For,  ob- 
serve, his  right  hand  has  not  had  time  to  reach 
his  sword,  and  his  left  hand  still  grasps  a peace- 
ful instrument,  his  riding  cane.  Yet  evidently 
he  scents  danger,  and  not  the  danger  of  fair  anil 
open  combat  with  an  honornble  foe.  Rather,  we 
should  suppose,  he  hears  the  stealthy  footfall  of 
a possible  assassin,  or  sees  the  tapestry  quiver- 
ing suspiciously  as  though  a hidden  figure  were 
behind  it.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  not  imitate 
the  rashness  of  the  Prince  o tf-DcuWV^ii4W  UA 
tat!  a rat!”  thrust  his  trust WRyrJlfewrgh Wife 


“WHO  GOES  THERE?”— [From  a Painting  by  Meissonieu.] 


his  ducks  and  geese  had  more  of  his  guest’s  com- 
pany than  he  himself  had.  And  why  was  this  ? 
We  get  the  answer  from  Addison  in  his  proper 
person.  He  was  “ infinitely  delighted,”  he  tells 
us,  “with  those  speculations  of  nature  which  are 
to  be  made  in  a country  life.”  And  he  says  fur- 
ther : “As  my  reading  has  very  much  lain  among 
hooks  of  natural  history,  I can  not  forbear  recol- 
lecting upon  this  occasion  the  several  remarks 
which  I have  met  with  in  authors,  and  comparing 
them  with  what  falls  under  my  own  observation.” 

Humph!  There  is  something  to  think  about 


a strange  monster  on  the  coasts  of  America; 
and  of  the  aposta,  a creature  in  America,  so 
great  a lover  of  men  that  it  follows  them,  and 
delights  to  gaze  upon  them.  He  had  read,  too, 
of  the  crane,  a fowl  in  America  of  a hideous 
form,  having  a bag  under  the  neck  which  will 
contain  two  gallons  of  water ; and  of  the  yandeu, 
the  great  ostridge  in  the  island  of  Maraguana,  a 
fowl  that  exceeds  the  stature  of  a man  ; and  of 
hags,  a kind  of  fiery  meteor  which  appears  on 
men’s  hair, -or  on  the  manes  of  horses;  and  of 
the  javaris,  a swine  in  America,  which  has  its 
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stomach  on  its  back ! Every  body  read  of  these 
things  in  Addison’s  time.  They  were  in  all  the 
dictionaries,  Hailey’s  among  them.  And  as  for 
comparing  these  rare  birds  and  beasts  with  what 
Addison  had  himself  observed — listen.  One  of 
the  soberest  papers  of  the  Spectator  tells  us  that 
gentlemen  birds  “determine  their  courtship  by 
the  single  grain  or  tincture  of  a feather : ” that  each 
intending  bridegroom,  as  is  repeated  in  verse, 
“Cautious,  with  a searching  eye,  explores 
The  female  tribes,  his  proper  mate  to  find 
With  kindred  colors  mark'd  1” 

Just,  we  suppose,  as 
shopping  ladies  match 
silks,  and  wools,  and 
ribbons,  rejecting  all 
that  vary  by  the  shad- 
ow of  a shade ! So 
Locke  (there  is  no 
mistake,  it  is  verita- 
bly Locke  of  the  Hu- 
man Understanding) 
speaks  acceptingly  of 
what  is  “confidently 
reported  of  mermaids 
or  sea-men.”  He  re- 
fuses, modestly,  to 
runhis  rapierthrough 
the  whole  notion,  and 
whisk  it  off,  exploded. 
He  rather  relished  it. 
Perhaps  he  and  Ad- 
dison both  gloried  in 
the  conception  of  vast 
oceanic  nations,  con- 
sisting of  merwomen 
and  mermen  (with 
whom  there  must 
have  been,  of  course, 
shoals  of  tender  little 
water-babies),  among 
whom  there  would 
have  been  employ- 
ment for  the  saw  fish 
they  both  believed  in, 
described  as  a sea-fisli 
having  a sharp-tooth- 
ed bone,  like  a saw, 
in  his  forehead,  about 
three  feet  long. 

To  sail  off  West- 
ward-ho  was  some- 
thing in  the  days  of 
Locke,  and  Addison, 
and  Bailey  ; was 
something,  too,  in  the 
days  of  Charles  the 
First  and  the  Cove- 
nanters. On  the  voy- 
age it  was  expected 
that  there  would  be 
seen  flitting,  magic- 
ally, St.  Hermes's  fire 
— a sort  of  meteor 
appearingin  the  night 
on  the  shrouds  of 
ships.  In  the  case  of 
the  ship  losing  her 
course,  she  might  be 
blown  far  southw  ard, 
and  get  to  mystic  Ma- 
gellanick  Straits  — a 
famous  narrow  sea — 
and  her  passengers 
might  look  out  won- 
deringly  (and  perhaps 
not  find)  Magellan’s 
Clouds  — two  small 
clouds  not  far  distant 
from  the  south  pole. 
And  if  unfavorable 
weather  came,  and 
the  passage  were  long 
delayed,  it  is  haul 
to  say  what  miseries 
would  have  to  be  en- 
dured. The  wretch- 
ed people  might  have 
to  devour  dog,  cat, 
shoes,  and  — by  lot, 
and  slowly  — fellow- 
passengers  ; and  then 
have  to  subsist  “on 
a miserable  allow- 
ance per  diem  cut 
from  a pair  of  leath- 
er breeches  found  in 
the  cabin,  reinforced 
with  the  grass  which 
grew  plentifully  upon 
the  deck !” 

W ell,  Columbia  be- 
ing hailed,  the  eyes 
of  two  centuries  ago 
expected  to  open  to 
sights  to  which  they 
were  utterly  unused. 
Scuttling  about,  we 
may  suppose,  quick- 
ly, and  in  mighty  fear, 
was  to  be  found  the 
agouty,  a little  Amer- 
ican beast,  like  a rab- 
bit. Animating  the 
air,  was  the  flying 
tiger,  an  insect  in 
America,  spotted  like 
the  tiger.  More  in  the  fastnesses  was  the  ceri- 
gon,  a wild  beast  in  America,  having  a skin  un- 
der it  like  a sack,  in  which  it  carried  its  young 
ones;  was,  likewise,  the  tatous,  an  American  wild 
beast,  covered  with  scales  like  armor : was  the 
blowing  snake,  a sort  of  viper,  in  Virginia,  which 
blew  and  swelled  its  head  very  much  before  it 
gave  the  bite;  was,  also,  possibly  (though  its 
country  is  not  specified),  the  ejulator,  a wild 
beast,  called  a crier,  which  made  a noise  like  the 
crying  of  a I.W2h*{'ul.v>  i«nora,l('e 

is  bliss,  and  V 
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CORAL  FISHING. 

Coral  is  met  with  in  a large  number  of  seas, 
mostly  within  short  distances  of  the  shore.  The 
Mediterranean  is  the  busiest  of  all  seas  for  this 
kind  of  fishing.  Perhaps  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean are  lints  the  busiest  because  they  have 
been  longest  known  to  civilized  nations ; but  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  coasts  of  Corsica,  Sardiuia, 
Sicily,  Algiers,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Dalmatia,  and 
Rhodes  are  especially  rich  in  this  product. 

The  fishery  is  conducted  under  certain  well- 
defined  conditions.  The  boats,  with  ten  to  twen- 
ty men  each,  sail  from  certain  ports  at  certain 
seasons,  and  remain  for  many  months  near  the 
spot  where  the  coral  is  to  be  fished  up.  The 
men  are  provided  by  the  owner  with  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  all  necessaries,  together  with  a certain 
amount  of  money-wages  per  month.  Part  of 
this  money  is  paid  beforehand  to  the  family  of 
the  fisher  or  sailor,  to  support  them  on  shore 
while  he  is  away.  In  many  cases  (perhaps  most) 
the  sovereign  or  government  of  the  adjacent  land 
claims  and  receives  a payment  in  the  form  of  toll 
or  royalty,  for  permitting  the  fishery  to  be  carried 
on.  The  mode  of  fishing  depends  of  course  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  substance  is  distributed. 
The  coral  is  met  with,  not  exactly  on  the  sea  bot- 
tom, but  usually  on  the  sloping  sides  of  subma- 
rine rocks,  where  it  presents  itself  as  a sort  of 
shrub,  seldom  more  than  half  a yard  high.  It  al- 
ways selects  a firm  rocky  bed  to  cling  to,  not  sand 
or  mud.  The  fishery  arrangements  are  planned 
accordingly.  In  the  Sicilian  mode  of  fishing, 
which  is  pretty  generally  observed  every  where, 
the  actual  loosening  or  tearing  is  effected  by 
means  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  crossed  at  the  cen- 
tre, and  having  a piece  of  net  fastened  to  the  un- 
der side  of  their  extremities.  A long  cord  is  tied 
round  the  middle  of  the  instrument,  to  hold  it  by, 
and  an  attached  stone  gives  it  weight  enough  to 
sink.  The  fisherman,  holding  the  cord  in  his 
hand,  guides  the  instrument  to  the  proper  spots, 
entangles  the  branches  of  coral  in  the  meshes  of 
the  net,  and  gives  a smart  pull.  The  trunk  or 
principal  stem  attaches  itself  so  closely  to  the 
rock  that  considerable  force  is  required  to  loosen 
it ; but  the  smaller  branches  snap  off’  more  easily. 

The  fisher  then  has  got  his  coral  up  to  the  sur- 
face. He  sells  it  as  quickly  as  possible ; for  it 
forms  no  part  of  his  trade  to  work  it  up  into  or- 
naments and  trinkets.  As  to  the  price,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  name  an  average.  Some 
rough  pieces  would  not  bring  a shilling  a pound, 
while  small  choice  bits  would  find  eager  pur- 
chasers at  two  or  three  times  their  weight  in 
pure  gold.  This  diversity  of  character  results 
from  the  varying  circumstances  which  affect  the 
formation  of  the  coral.  When  a branch  of  coral 
—living  coral,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  correctly 
called  — is  torn  from  its  submarine  bed,  and 
brought  up  to  the  surface,  it  presents  a kind  of 
bark,  spotted  with  little  tubercles  or  warts,  and 
covered  with  a thick  adhesive  humor.  The  tu- 
bercles are  the  cells  which  contain,  or  have  con- 
tained, the  industrious  zoophytes.  The  adhesive 
humor  is  the  material  from  which  the  bark  or 
skin  is  formed  ; and  this  bark,  when  solidified  by 
age,  hardens  into  a stony  core  of  coral.  The  ex- 
tremities of  each  branching  shrub  are  small  and 
tender,  and  contain  little  of  the  interior  substance 
for  which  the  coral  is  almost  exclusively  valued. 


LOVELINESS  RESTORED. 

Why  should  faultless  features  be  clouded  with 
freckles,  blotches,  pimples,  cold  sores,  or  any  spe- 
cies of  eruption,  when  Stafford’s  Iron  and 
Sulphur  Powders  will  remove  the  blemish? 
External  applications  are  not  only  useless,  but 
dangerous.  The  cause  of  all  these  discolora- 
tions, etc. , is  in  the  blood.  It  lacks  iron  to  give 
it  vitality,  and  the  action  of  sulphur  to  neutral- 
ize the  acrid  secretions.  The  Powders,  taken 
night  and  morning,  will  soon  communicate  a 
course  through  the  superficial  vessels,  a glowing 
ruby  stream,  giving  to  the  skin  a delicate  tinge 
of  rose,  and  literally  extinguishing  the  stains 
and  excrescences  referred  to. 

Sold  by  druggists.  1 Package,  12  Pow- 
ders, $1 ; 3 Packages,  $2  50.  Mailed  free. 
Money  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall  & Ruckel,  218 
Greenwich  Street,  N.Y. 


INTERESTING  TO  LADIES. 

“I  had  long  desired  to  possess  a sewing  ma- 
chine, and  tried  several,  but  failed  to  master  the 
intricate  mechanism,  and  doubted  my  ability  to 
ever  operate  successfully.  Since  I have  had  the 
Grover  & Baker  I have  done  all  kinds  of 
work  on  different  materials,  have  never  been 
troubled  to  make  perfect  work  on  thick  or  thin 
goods,  and  am  so  pleased  with  my  machine  that 
I would  not  sell  it  for  any  price  unless  I could 
get  another  like  it.”— Mrs.  E.  Wilder,  No.  7 
Washington  Street,  Chicago. 


PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL. 

THE  BEST  AND  SAFEST  ILLUMINATING  OIL. 

Few  people  understand  the  dangerous  character  of  Kerosene ; the  most  careful  are  not  safe,  while  the 
careless  are  constantly  exposing  themselves  and  others  to  danger.  Statistics  show  that  more  deaths  result 
each  year  f rom  Kerosene  Oil  than  from  steamboat  and  railroad  accidents  combined.  Will  you,  then,  continue  to 
endanger  your  own  lives  and  your  children’s  by  using  such  oil  ? 

PRATT’S  ASTRAL  Oil, 

Is  intended  to  supply  the  want  for  a perfectly  safe  and  reliable,  illuminating  oil  for  family  use,  free  not  only 
from  the  danger  of  explosion,  but  from  the  danger  of  the  fluid  igniting  should  the  lighted  lamp  become  upset, 

Wliat  it  1st.— Astral  Oil  is  a derivative  of  petroleum,  produced  Dy  a new  and  improved  process  of  man- 
ufacture, which  gives  it  all  the  good  without  auy  of  the  objectionable  qualities  of  ordinary  reflned  kerosene. 
Explosion  is  guarded  against,  and  families  can  burn  our  Astral  Oil  with  the  same  assurance  of  safety  as  they 

Its  Qualities. — It  is  perfectly  pure , containing  no  mixtures  or  chemicals.  It  gives  a clear,  uniform, 
and  beautiful  light,  uuequaled  even  by  gas.  It  is  free  from  objectionable  odor.  It  l>urns  in  the  ordinary 
kerosene  lamps.  It  is  always  uniform  in  quality. 

Its  Safety.— The  Astral  Oil  may  be  relied  upon  as  non-explosive,  and  in  every  way  perfectly  safe  to  use. 
If,  while  burning,  a lamp  be  upset  and  broken,  the  contents  will  not  explode  or  take  Are.  To  this  end  our 
efforts  have  been  chiefly  directed,  namely,  to  make  the  oil  iu  every  respect  the  safest  that  can  be  made.  In 
this  particular  our  success  has  been  perfect. 

An  objection  raised  by  some  people  against  the  Astral  Oil  is  its  cost.  Consider  this  for  a momeut.  Oil 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  articles  of  household  expenses.  An  ordinary  family  will  bum,  say,  fifteen  gallons  per 
year  (a  liberal  estimate).  Oar  oil  may  cost  15  to  20  cents  per  gallon  higher  thau  kerosene.  Here,  then,  is  an 
additional  expense  of  $2  00  to  $3  00  per  year,  less  thau  one  cent  per  day,  uud  for  this  small  difference  you  are 
insured  a clear,  uniform,  and  beautiful  light,  together  with  the  assurance  of  perfect  safety.  Is  there  danger 
in  the  use  of  kerosene  oil  ? If  so,  and  you  can  insure  the  perfect  safety  of  your  family  for  $2  00  to  $3  00  per 
year,  aud  get  a better  article,  should  the  small  difference  in  cost  be  considered  ? You  will  not  buy  cheap 
flour,  cheap  butter,  cheap  coffee— if  not  good.  Why  will  yon  buy  cheap  oil  which  is  both  daugerous  aud  nil- 
satisfactory  in  use  ? “The  best  is  always  cheapest."  Why  not  apply  this  to  oil  as  well  as  to  other  articles? 

The  oil  is  indorsed  aud  recommended  by  the  leading  Fire  Insurance  Co’s  of  New  York,  and  has  received 
the  highest  commendation  from  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  in  the  country,  and  from  thousands  of  pri- 
vate consumers. 

Tub  American  Agriculturist,  Dec.,  1869,  says:  “One  of  our  associates  had  a glass  wall-lamp,  filled 
with  this  oil,  fall  from  its  fastenings  last  week,  it  broke,  and  the  oil,  with  the  burning  wick  in  it,  spread 
over  the  floor,  hut  no  burning  of  the  oil  occurred  beyond  the  wick.  He  would  not  use  auy  other  oil  now  if 
this  cost  $5  a gallon— nor  would  we.” 

A Fair  Test  of  Pbatt's  “Astral”  Oil. — On  Wednesday  night  a little  girl  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Conklin  acci- 
dentally knocked  a lamp  from  the  table,  breaking  it,  and  scattering  the  oil  over  two  of  her  sisters,  and  upon 
the  floor.  The  burner  fell  upon  the  floor  with  the  oil,  the  wick  still  burning,  and  Mrs.  Conklin  picked  it  up 
and  blew  it  out,  without  igniting  the  oil  or  doing  further  damage.  Mrs.  Conklin  thinks  this  is  a fair  test  of 
the  “Astral”  Oil,  as  with  the  ordinary  oil  the  house  would  no  doubt  have  burned  down.— Red  Hook  (N.Y.) 
Journal , October  29, 1869. 

Mr.  Chas.  Pratt,  108  Fulton  St,  N.  Y. : New  York,  Dec.  3, 1869. 

Dear  Sir,— I wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  “Astral"  Oil.  A few  nights  ago,  at 
my  residence  in  Clifton,  N.  J.,  the  servant  girl  accidentally  knocked  over  a lighted  lamp  filled  with  your  “As- 
tral ” Oil.  The  lamp  fell  to  the  floor  and  was  instantly  broken,  scattering  the  contents  , ver  the  carpet.  The 
wick,  which  was  still  bnming,  fell  into  the  oil,  but  did  not  ignite  it,  and  was  picked  up  and  blown  out  with- 
out causing  any  damage.  I have  been  burning  your  “Astral”  Oil  for  a number  of  mouths,  and  am  highly 
pleased  with  it.  I consider  It  perfectly  safe,  ana  would  use  no  other.  Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  D.  Spencer. 

With  H.  B.  Claflin  & Co.,  140  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Cuas.  Pratt:  New  Britain,  Conn.,  March  4, 1870. 

Dear  Sir,— Night  before  last,  as  I was  passing  from  the  sitting-room  to  the  kitchen  with  a lighted  lamp  in 
my  hand  (the  lamp  holding  about  a pint  of  your  Astral  Oil),  my  sleeve  caught  on  the  door-latch,  niul  the  lamp 
feil  to  the  floor  and  was  broken.  The  oil  was  scattered  over  the  carpet,  my  dress  and  shoes,  bnt  did  not  ignite, 
and  I picked  up  the  wick,  still  burning,  and  extinguished  it  without  causing  any  damage.  I think  your  oil 
perfectly  safe,  and  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  its  good  qualities.  Yonrs,  respectfully,  Mrs.  A.  Jum>. 

No  one  can  afford  to  hum  impnre  oils,  however  cheap ; and  if  the  small  additional  amonnt  it  costs  to 
have  a good  aud  safe  light  be  considered,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Astral  Oil  would  be  used  by  every  family  in 
the  country. 

The  Astral  Oil  is  for  sale  by  Grocers  and  Druggists  throughont,  the  United  States.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
it,  and  if  he  does  not  have  it,  address  OIL  HOUSE  of  CHAS.  PRATT, 

(Established  1T70), 

108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York, 

Will  Publish  on  Tuesday , June  14 th : 

PUT  YOURSELF  15  HIS  PLACE. 

By  CHARLES  READE, 


The  Life  ■ Sustaining  Organs, 

The  two  organs  which  minister  most  directly  to  the 
support  of  the  body  are  the  stomach  and  liver.  In 
the  former  the  first  process  of  digestion  takes  place, 
under  the  action  of  that  powerful  solvent,  the  gastric 
juice.  Thence  the  food,  converted  into  a pulp,  passes 
into  the  duodenum,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  bile  or  gall  flowing  from  the  liver,  and  of  the 
fluid  generated  by  the  pancreas,  or  sweetbread  of  the 
system.  These  secretions  separate  the  nutritious  por- 
tion from  the  rest,  and  it  is  then  taken  up  by  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  aud  conveyed  into  the  channels  of 
circulation  in  the  form  of  venous  blood,  while  the 
waste  matter  is  discharged  through  the  bowels.  Un- 
less all  these  processes  are  duly  performed,  disease  of 
some  sort  is  inevitable,  and  the  best  of  ail  medical 
agents  for  preserving  or  restoring  the  tone  and  reg- 
ulating the  action  of  the  three  organs— the  stomach, 
liver,  and  intestines  — by  which  the  three-fold  work 
is  carried  on,  is 

HOSTETTER’S 

STOMACH  BITTERS, 

Indigestion  is  generally  accompanied  by  constipation, 
and  the  gentle  cathartic  operation  of  the  Bitters  is  no 
less  important  in  cases  of  this  kind  thau  its  tonic  ef- 
fect upon  the  stomach  and  the  biliary  gland.  Beauty 
of  person,  as  well  as  health,  depends  in  no  small  de- 
gree upon  the  regularity  of  the  excretive  functions. 
A sallow  complexion,  a thick,  opaque,  coarse  skin,  a 
tainted  breath,  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  loss  of  mem- 
ory, headache,  and  extreme  mental  depression,  are  the 
usnal  accompaniments  of  costiveness.  A course  of 
the  Bitters  will  infallibly  relieve  aud  finally  banish 
these  obnoxious  symtoms,  while  invigorating  the 
stomach  and  promoting  healthy  action  in  the  liver. 
This  genial  vegetable  stomachic  and  alterative  strikes 
at  disease  in  its  primary  sources,  the  assimilating, 
secretive,  and  expulsive  organs,  and  the  cures  it  ef- 
fects are  consequently  thorough  and  complete. 


After  thirty  years’’  trial,  the  “Pain  Killer"  may 
justly  be  styled  the  great  medicine  of  the  world,  for 
there  is  no  region  of  the  globe  into  which  it  has  not 
found  its  way,  and  none  wnere  it  has  not  been  largely 
used  and  highly  prized.  Moreover,  there  is  no  clime 
to  which  it  has  not  proved  itself  to  be  well  adapted 
for  the  cure  of  a considerable  variety  of  diseases ; it 
is  a speedy  and  safe  remedy  for  burns,  scalds,  cuts, 
bruises,  wounds,  and  various  other  injuries,  ns  well  ns 
for  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  bowel  complaints  gener- 
ally. It  is  admirably  suited  for  every  race  of  men  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 


Out  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 


Author  of  “Hard  Cash,”  “Griffith  Gaunt,”  “Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,” 
“ Foul  Play,”  “ White  Lies,”  &c.,  &c. 

From  the  Author’s  JEarly  Sheets. 

ALL  OF  HARPER’S  EDITIONS  ARE  ILLUSTRATED. 

8vo, Paper,  75  cents;  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00;  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN 
HIS  PLACE. 

HARPER'S  OCTAVO  EDITION  of 
“Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.”  With  all  the  Il- 
lustrations, including  the  characteristic  Vignettes 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  American  edition. 
Paper,  75  cents ; bound  in  Cloth , f L 25. 

HARPER'S  DUODECIMO  EDITION 
of  “ Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  ” Uniform  with 
the  Boston  Household  Edition  of  Charles  Reade’s 
Novels,  and  bound  in  Green-Morocco  English 
Cloth,  to  match  that  edition.  With  Illustrations. 
Price  One  Dollar. 

“In  many  respects,  ‘Pat  Yourself  in  His  Place’  is 
Cu  arles  Rkadk’s  most  powerful  novel.  Of  absorbing 
interest  as  a story,  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion for  the  masterly  skill  it  displays  in  the  delineation 
of  character.  It  is  a story  of  wonderful  dramatic  in- 
terest, and  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  works  of 
fiction  ever  published  iu  this  country." 


Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  fortnightly  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOB  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  EACH 

separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  so  as  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  most  inexperienced. 

Patterns  of  the  STREET  SUIT  in  Bazar  No.  22, 
the  VISITING  SUIT  in  No.  24,  and  the  WALKING 
SUIT  in  No.  26,  are  now  ready,  and  the  Publishers 
will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  TWENTY -FIVE  CENTS  aud  BUST  MEASURE. 
The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents  in  gold  in  Paris. 
The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be  sent  for  $2  00. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  disconnt. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


ROMAN 

SASHES,  SCARFS,  AND  TIES, 

GENUINE  GOOES, , 

OPEN  TO-DAY, 

AT 

UNION  ADAMS  & CO., 

637  BROADWAY. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. — New  Vol. ! Lib- 
eral Premiums  I Subscribe  Now ! with  the  July 
No.  Tub  Pictorial  Pueenologicai.  Journal  begins 
its  51st  Vol.,  at  $3  00  a year,  or  $t  60  for  half  a year. 
Order  at  once.  Address  S.  R.  WELLS, 

889  Broadway,  New  York. 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


Vast  Quantities  of  Ivory  Destroyed.  — Thou- 
sands of  teeth  that  might  last  a lifetime  are  lost  every 
year,  simply  because  the  parties  concerned  either  for- 
get or  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  Sozodont,  duly 
applied,  renders  the  dental  substance  proof  against 
decay.— [Com.l 


advertisements. 


Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black- Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply 
Eruptions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face, 
use  Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Depot, 

49  Bond 'Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  “Perry’s  Moth  pnd  Freckle  Lotion.”  The  only 
reliable  and  harmfegs  rejraqdv  Juu»v.jn  to  science.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  Cr'PERRY^  BoiWJSt.,  N.  Y.  Sold 

lifffiTfOF  MICHIGAN 


CHARLES  READE’S  NOVELS, 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Paper,  75  cents. 

The  same.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

The  same.  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 
GRIFFITH  GAUNT ; or,  Jealousy.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  8vo,  Paper, 
35  cents. 

HARD  CASH.  Illustrated.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


>,  Paper, 


FOUL  PLAY.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

WHITE  LIES.  8vo,  Paper,  35  cents. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.  Svo,  Pa- 
per, 60  cents. 

PEG  WOFFINGTON,  CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE,  and 
Other  Stories.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the  above  works  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part 
cf  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Depot , 211  Washington  Street , New  York. 


CHEAPER  & BETTER 
THAN  SOAP. 


Fishing  in  American  Waters, 

Opening  of  the  Season  for  Angling  and  Fish-Farm- 
ing. To  the  angler  or  the  flsh-cultnrist  Scott’s  book 
on  “Fishing  in  American  Waters”  will  prove  a real 
vade  mecum  in  every  thing  about  angling  and  breed- 
ing fishes. 

United  States,  postpaid,  for 
ER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


UN^ERSiTY  OF  MfCHiGAN 


June  18,  1870.] 
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removal. 

S.  W.  GEER  Y <fc  CO.  will  remove  to  southeast 
corner  of  34th  Street  and  Broadway,  1st  of  May. 
Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  leas, 
Wines,  Cigars,  and 

CHOICE  FAMILY  GROCERIES, 

Formerly  I.  & W.  Geery,  No.  719  Broadway, 

Established  in  1804.  , New  York. 

The  selection  of  Choice  Teas  and  Old  Wines  has 
been  the  special  business  of  this  house  for  years. 

Constantly  on  hand,  a full  assortment  of  every  thin" 
appertaining  to  the  Grocery  Trade.  Catalogues  sent 
by  mail.  Orders  will  be  called  for  (in  the  city)  every 
morning,  if  desired. 

Goods  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Genuine  Irish  Poplins. 

INGLIS  & TINCKLER, 

Irish  Poplin  Manufacturers, 
7 & 8 Eustace  Street,  Dublin, 


well  assorted,  comprising  all  the  di  tie  re  nt  makes  in 
Irish  Poplin,  while  the  prices  are  the  same  as  those 
charged  in  Dublin.  At  the  desire  of  numerous  cus- 
tomers, a well-selected  stock  of  real  Balbrtegan  Hosi- 
ery is  also  kept,  so  that  visitors  to  England  can  now 
purchase  both  these  articles  in  London  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  getting  them  genuine  and  at  Dublin  prices. 

Please  Note  Address: 

167  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  NOVELTY  JOB 
PRINTING-PRESS  is 

the  best  and  cheapest  press 
. ever  made  with  which  to  DO 
VOI  R OWN  PRINT- 
A ING,  and  is  second  to  none 
r for  the  use  of  General  Job 
Printers,  Incomparably 
If  the  best  present  that  could 
® be  made  to  a boy  or  girl. 
. . Prlee  of  Presses,  $15, 

$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testi- 
monials and  specimens  of  tvpe  and  printing,  to 
BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  351  Federal 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  C.  C.  THURSTON,  16  Col- 
lege Place,  New  York : KELLY,  HOWELL,  & LUD- 
WIG, 91T  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; A.  C.  KEL- 
LOGG, 68  West  Van  Bnren  St.,  Chicago,  111.  “The 
press  gives  eutire  satisfaction.”— J.  A.  Walker,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  “ Equal  to  any  other  press  in  its  ability  to 
irk.” — American  Union.  Macon.  Ga.  “Has 


do  good  work.” — American  Union,  Macon,  Ga.  “ Das 
supplied  that  long-felt  want— a simple,  strong,  well- 
finished,  and  low-priced  press.”— John  Cussons,  Glen 
Allen,  Va.  “It  does  all  that  it  is 
Enterprise,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 


s promised  to 


ms,  Glei 
o do.”- 


HAEPEE’S  HAND-BOOK  OF 
FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST:  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1S69.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetbidgb. 
Revised  Edition:  Eighth  Year.  Large  12mo,  Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or.  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Itdlian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$150. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid.  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


J^OUISA  M.  ALCOTT’S  FIRST  NOVEL, 

MOODS. 

We  want  every  one  who  has  read  “ An  Old-Fashion- 
ed Girl " and  “ Little  Women,”  to  read  her  first  novel, 

“MOODS.” 

A new  edition,  with  six  elegant  illustrations,  uni- 
form with  her  others,  is  sold  for  $1  25,  by  mail. 

LORING,  Publisher,  Boston. 


PROMPT,  HONORABLE,  RELIABLE. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  city,  town,  and  vil- 
lage, for  the  largest  and  most  successful  DOLLAR 
HOUSE  in  the  country— ONLY  ONE  indorsed  by  the 
leading  Papers  and  Express  Co’s  of  the  United  States. 
Our  goods  give  universal  satisfaction,  our  premiums  to 
Agents  oan  not  iie  excelled,  and  our  checks  are  free. 
Having  two  houses— Boston  and  Chicago— our  facili- 
ties are  unequaled,  and  our  business  exceeds  in 
amount  all  other  concents  in  this  trade  combined. 

£3^  SEND  for  CIRCULARS  and  FREE  CLUB  to 
, S.  C.  THOMPSON  & CO., 

136  Federal  Street,  Boston,  or 

158  State  Street,  Chicago. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
. $25-  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 

9 Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

Taking  the  Oath.  212  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York. 

WANTED  — Agents  to  sell  a thoroughly  pood  do- 
mestic article,  wanted  in  every  family.  No  com- 
petition. Exclusive  territory  given.  Business  very 
pleasant.  Agents  have  sold  3 doz.,  netting  $30  profit 
per  day.  One  sold  350  iu  a small  town,  another  1000  in 
5 towns,  another  81  in  calling  on  33  families.  Cost  of 
outfit, $3.  No  J 


oston,  Mass.  LITTLEFIELD 

UNIVERSITY 


,®10S  is. 
$ 20. 
ft  25. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 
Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendations. Prices : — Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies’  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.—  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— A'.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS  —Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


TRADE 


£>  OX 

SOUPS  AND  BEEF  TEA  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Strengthening  Nourishment ! Economy  in  House- 
keeping ! 1 LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF 
MEAT,  the  same  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at 
Paris,  navre,  and  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  other  Gov- 
ernments. None  genuine  without  the  signatures  of 
Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr.  Max  Von  Pet- 
tenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILIIAU’S  SONS,  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broad- 
way, New  York.  For  sale  every  where. 


5000 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED, 

for  Harding's  New  Illuminated  and 
Illustrated  Editions  of  the 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST  and 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 

Harding’s  New  Pictorial  Family  Bibles. 

The  works  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Address, 
for  Catalogue  of  the  best-selling  Subscription  Books 


DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS, 

Snch  as  Dividers,  Pens,  Bow  Pens,  Protractors,  and 
Scales,  at  very  reduced  prices.  Also,  Transits,  Com- 
passes, Microscopes,  Spy-Glasses,  Steel  Tape  Meas- 
ures, <ftc. 

A priced  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  Ten  cents. 

w.  y.  McAllister, 

728  Chestnnt  St,  Philadelphia. 


“HOME  FOR  INVALIDS.” 

Established  iu  1847,  by  E.  E.  DENNISTON,  M.D., 
at  Springdale,  Northampton,  Mass.  Number  limited 
to  30. 

References:  Boston  — Jacob  Bigelow,  M.D.,  Ed- 
ward Reynolds,  M.D.,  John  Homans,  M.D.,  H.  J. 
Bigelow,  M.D.  Brooklyn— C.  L.  Mitchell,  M.D. 


A 


GREAT  CHANCE  FOR  AGENTS! 

$75  to  $200  a month.  We  want  to  employ  a good 
agent  in  every  County  in  the  U.  S.,  on  commis- 
sion or  salary,  to  introduce  our  World-Renowned 
Patent  White-Wire  Clothes  Lines;  will  last  100 
years.  If  yon  want  profitable  and  pleasant  em- 
ployment, address  Hudson  River  Wire  Co.,  75 
William  St,  N.  Y.,  or  16  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  aud  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  month- 
ly urftil  paid. 


OF  ONE!  The  Pictorial  Phrenological  Jour- 
nai.  and  Packard's  Monthly,  combined,  a year  at 
$3  00 ; half  a year  at  $1  50. 

Remit  to  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


cases  cured.  Send 
for  a Circular.  Address  WM.  F.  PARISH  & CO., 
Anacostia,  Dist.  Col. 


ORIENTAL  MOTH  POWDER 

Preserves  Carpets  and  all  woolen  goods  from  moths 
or  other  insects.  Can  also  be  used  as  a sachet  per- 
fume. Sample  package  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  50 
cts.  C.  B.  WOODWORTH  & SON,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Vr\TFF  AB-H0W  made  from  cider, 

V 1 IN  LllAK.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


CURL  YOUR  HAIR! 


It  curls  straight  hair  in  beautiful  curls  on  the  first 
application.  Address,  with  Stamp, 


micas,  w.ui  oiamp. 

Prop.  NORTH,  Parkman,  Ohio. 


MITCHELL’S  COMBINATION  KER- 
IM. ©SENE  COOKING  STOVE. — Only  One 
Cent  to  cook  your  breakfast.  Send  for  descriptive 


r- — weekly  to  Agents 
- :ry  where,  selling  our  Patent  Silver-Mould  White-  Wire 
Clothes  Lines.  Business  permanent.  For  full  partic- 
ulars, address  Girard  Wire  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


a ITIonth,  with  Stencil  and  Kev-Check 


C A A WEEK  paid  Agents  in  advance.  Ad- 
tJpClU  dress  WELLMAN  & CO.,  Lansiug,  Mich. 


ilgtow  Strbefj  a ~ r a WEEK  to  Male 
& DAME.  ro  10  City  Novelty  Co., I 

OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SUMMER, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  A Novel.  By 
Charlf.8  Readk,  Author  of  “Hard  Cash,”  “Griffith 
Gaunt,”  Ac.,  Ac.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  From  the 
Author’ 8 early  sheets,  by  arrangement  with  Messrs. 
Sheldon  & Co.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents ; 8vo,  Cloth, 
$1  25 ; 12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00.  (Ready  June  14.) 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HORTENSE,  Daughter  of  Jose- 

Ehine,  Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Napoleon  III. 

y John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “The  French  Rev- 
olution," “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  <fec. 
With  Engravings.  lOrao,  Cloth,  $1  20.  Uniform 
with  Abbotts'  Illustrated  Histories. 

THE  VICAR  OF  BULLHAMPTOX.  A Novel.  By 
Anthony  Trollops,  Author  of  “The  Bertrams,” 
“Castle  Richmond,"  “Framley  Parsonage,”  “Or- 
ley  Farm,"  “ Small  House  at  Alliugton,”  &c.  With 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 

YOXGE'S  EXGLISH -GREEK  LEXICON.  An  En- 
glish-Greek  Lexicon.  By  C.  D.  Yonge.  With  many 
New  Articles,  an  Appendix  of  Proper  Names,  and 
Pillon's  Greek  Synonyms.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
Essay  on  the  Order  of  Words  iu  Attic-Greek  Prose, 
by  Charles  Short,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  N.  Y.  Edited  by  Henry  Drisler, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Columbia  College,  Ed- 
itor of  “ Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek-English  Lexicon,” 
&c.  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $7  00. 

ANGLO  - SAXON  GRAMMAR.  A Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language ; in  which 
its  Forms  are  Illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old 
Norse,  and  Old  High  - German.  By  Francis  A. 
March,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Com- 
parative Philology  in  Lafayette  College,  Author  of 
“Method  of  Philological  Study  of  the  English  Lnn- 


MISS  VAN  KORTLAND.  A Novel  of  Americnn  So- 
ciety. By  the  Author  of  “My  Daughter  Elinor.” 
8vo,  Paper,  $1  00.  _ 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY;  or, 
the  Relation  between  Spontaneous  and  Reilective 
Thought  iu  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  By  B.  F.  Cooker,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  75. 


THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  Hesekiel.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  Svo, 
Cloth,  $3  00.  _ 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  SCUDDER.M.D., 
Thirty-six  Years  Missionary  in  India.  By  Rev.  J. 
B.  Wateriiury,  D.D.  With  Portrait  of  Dr.  Scudder. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75.  _ 

BAFFLED;  or,  Michael  Brand’s  Wrong.  A Novel. 
By  Julia  Goddard,  Author  of  “Joyce  Dormer’s 
Story,"  “ The  Search  for  the  Gral,"  &c.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents.  _ 

TOM  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  DA  YS.  By  An  Old  Bov. 
New  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ar- 
thur Hughes  and  Sidney  Prior  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents.  _ 

SELF-HELP;  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Con- 
duct, and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Life  of  the  Stephensons,”  “History 
of  the  Huguenots,"  &c.  A Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

DEBENHAM'S  VOW.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “Barbara's  History,”  “Half  a 
Million  of  Money,”  “Miss  Carew,”  &c.,  &c.  Illus- 
trated. Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

niSTORY  OF  THE  A MERIC  A N CIVIL  WA  R.  By 
John  W.  Deader,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
T"  rrv' Voi  in,  just  ready.  8vo,  Cloth, 


In  Three  Vols. 

$3  50  per  vol. 

A BRAVE  LADY.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  “Johu 
Halifax,  Gentleman,”  Ac.  With  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Paper,  $1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  50. 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL, 
and  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERA  TUBE.  Bv  Rev. 
John  M’Clintook,  D.D.,  and  James  Strono,  S.T.D. 
With  Maps  aud  numerous  Illustrations.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  about  Six  Volumes,  Royal  Svo,  of  about 
One  Thousand  Pages  each.  Vols.  L,  II.,  and  III., 
comprising  the  Letters  A to  G,  are  now  ready.  The 
remaining  Volumes  are  in  progress.  Price,  per  Vol- 
ume, Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep,  $6  00;  Half  Morocco, 
$8  00.  _ 

THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON;  or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  Sonth  America.  By  James  Okton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassal-  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

TENNYSON’S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition,  containing  several  Poems  not  hitherto 
included  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  writings, 
and  with  the  Idyls  of  the  King  arranged  in  the  or- 
der indicated  by  the  author.  40th  Thousand.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

MISS  MTTFORD'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS.  The  Life 
of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Authoress  of  “Our  Vil- 
lage, &c."  Told  by  Herself  in  Letters  to  Her  Friends. 
With  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her  most  celebrated 
Contemporaries.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L’Es- 
trangk.  2 vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 


THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED. -The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
per’s Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life.— iV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  iu  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, aud  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  au  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  iu  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter — Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  alwavs  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
in  Harder’s  Bazar,  outside  the  regular  Supplement, 
graded  to  fit  any  figure  from  30  to  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure, with  the  names  and  directions  for  putting  togeth- 
er printed  on  each  separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  will 
be  sent  by  the  Publishers  prepaid  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  Twenty-five  Cents  and  bust  measure.  The  same 
patterns  cost  sixty  cents  in  gold  iu  Paris.  Dressmak- 
ers supplied  with  the  entire  set  of  nine  sizes  at  $2  00. 
Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  In  or- 
dering, please  specify  the  number  of  Bazar  containing 
suit  and  send  bust  measure. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram,”  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,"  “ The  Dodge  Club," 
&c.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.” 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
atcomBientary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  iuterest.  The  best  artists  iu  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  tophetog- 
raphers  in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harder’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized ns  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishiug  aud  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weeklv  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world. — N.  Y.  Ob- 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 
but  in  the  English  language.— 27ie  Press,  Pliila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  June  Number  begins  the  Forty-first  Vol.  of  Har- 
per’s Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
thatof  any  other  monthly  periodical  inEurope  or  Amer- 
ica—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  couteuts ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pagest  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers  ; to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics ; and  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

II  arper’s  Magazine  contaius  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  langunge.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  iu  their  plan. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harder’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

IIakprr’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  an  y 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  mid  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  he  seut 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  or  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commeuce 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber's  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  oue  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper's  Periodicals. 

Harper’s  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250  ; Half  Page, 


Ilaiper’s  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display 
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UNIVERSITY 
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Geyser  Spring. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y. 
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JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York, 

OFFER  FOB  SALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspnr  Street,  London. 

Wc  call  particular  attention  to  onr  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWLLKY, 


ALTHOF,  I3ERGMANN,  & C0„ 

Importers  of  Toys  and  Fancy  Goods, 
CORNER  OF  PARK  PLACE  AND  CHURCH  ST. 
Also, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

CHAMPION  TOY  VELOCIPEDE, 

and  of  the  CHAMELEON  TOP,  with  additional  vari- 
eties of  figures,  &c. 


CONGRESS  WATER. 


BOTTLE 


MARK. 


BEAD  THE  FOLLOWING  IMPOST  ANT 


Letter  from  Hon.  THURLOW  WEED. 


i K AAA  Now  iu  Use  5 Geo-  A.  prmce 
/IK  I II  |M  & Co-’8  ORGANS  and 
/I  I I II  II  I niRLODEONSwillbe 

It/  iVU  V delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  reached  by  Ex- 
press (where  they  have  no  Agent),  free  of  charge, 
on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


Gentlemen, — 

I have  visited  Saratoga  annually 

FOB  NEARLY  FOETY  YEARS, 

and  during  that  long  period  I have  kept  the 

CONGRESS  SPRING  WATER 

contiunaliy  at  my  residence,  partaking  of  it 

TWO  OB  TUBEE  TIMES  A WEEK. 

In  my  voyage  to 

EUROrE  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES, 

I have  taken  several  doses  with  me.  Indeed, 

NO  FAMILY  OUGHT  TO  OBOSS  THE  ATLANTIC 

without  Congress  Water.  I have 

DRANK  IT  IN  TIIE  TROPICAL  ISLANDS, 

in  England,  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy, 

WITU  THE  SAME  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS 

as  when  drawn  fresh  from  the  spring. 

To  me,  Congress  Water,  aside  from  its  medical 
qualities,  is 

A DELIGHTFUL  BEVERAGE. 

It  is  so  rare  that  we  find  iu  the  medicine  required 

TO  CURE  THE  “ILLS  THAT  FLESH  18  HEIR  TO  ” 

a pleasant  beverage,  that  I hope  you  will 

SEND  IT  TO  MANY  THOUSANDS, 

who  will  gratefully  remember  yon  as  public  benefac- 
tors. Yours  truly, 

THURLOW  WEED. 


CHARITY  COVERS  A MULTITUDE  OF  SINS. 


Affectionate  Wife.  “Now,  my  dear,  I’ll  never  object  to  you  wearing  a High  Hat,  again. 


ARMORY  OF  THE 


ROPERS  NEW 

Caloric  Engine 


WOOD  BROTHERS 


Kun*  Still,  like 
Steam. 

No  Water  Used! 

I Can  not  Explode  ! 
No  Insurance 
Demanded ! 
Not  liable  to  get 
Out  of  Order ! 
Requires  no  skill- 
ed Engineer,  & 
costs  to  run  25 
cents  per  day 

PER  HOBSKFOWF.B. 

ROPER  CALORIC 
ENGINE  Co.,  49  Cort- 
landt  St.,  New  York. 
nr  Send  for  circular. 


have  removed  their  entire  stock  of  flue 


Pleasure  Carriages, 


embracing  every  variety  for  City,  Park,  and  Road  driving,  to  the  Armory  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment, 

14th  Street,  between  6th  and  7th  Avs. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  Carriages  are  fresh  stock,  exclusively  of  their  own  manufacture, 
of  the  newest  designs  and  most  perfect  finish,  made  for  the  present  season  to  stock  their  new  warerooms, 
No.  740  Broadway,  but,  owing  to  the  late  accident  that  necessitates  the  rebuilding  of  their  warehouse,  have 
been  removed  to  the  above  Armory,  on  44th  Street,  and  are  to  be 

Sold  at  Cost  of  Production. 

Elegant  Close  Coaches $10001  Clarences $1400  to  $1650 

Landaus $1500  to  1650  | Wagons 200  to  400 

These  Carriages  have  no  superior  in  Elegance,  Durability,  or  Finish, 

Prices  fixed,  and  every  Carriage  offered  for  sale  is  equal  in  quality  to  those  bnilt  to  order. 
GUARANTEES  MADE  GOOD  IN  EVERY  CITY  OF  TIIE  UNION. 


LOOK  AT  THIS! 


Bur  ONLY  THE  BOTTLED  WATERS. 

NONE  GENUINE  SOLD  ON  DRAUGHT. 


A Patent  propelling  Swing  for  only  $3  00.  Can 
swing  yourself  without  assistance.  The  best  and  cheap- 
est. Will  dispose  of  the  right  to  manufacture  in  a few 
of  the  principal  cities.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 

A.  II.  SEAVER,  P.O.  Box  6182,  N.  Y.  City. 


Every  genuine  bottle  of  Congress  Water  has  a large 
“ C ” raised  upon  the  glass. 

For  Bale  by  reliable  Druggists  throughout  the  couu- 
try.  Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Address 

The  Congress  and  Empire  Spring  Co., 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  or 
94  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City.  • 


Pony  Carriages,  New  Designs,  for  $150. 


American  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


A Household  without  Tarrant’*  Selt- 
zer Aperient  within  reach  lacks  an  important 
safeguard  of  health  and  life.  A few  doses  of  this 
standard  remedy  for  indigestion,  constipation,  and 
biliousness,  relieve  every  distressing  symptom  and 
prevent  dangerous  consequences. 

FOR  SALE  BY  TIIE  ENTIRE  DRUG  TRADE. 


COMPOSITE  WATCHES-the  best  imitation  of  gold 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 

NOISELESS,  LINK-MOTION,  LOCK-STITCH 


will  pay  for  the  WEEKLY 
DOLLAR  SUN  from  now 
| to  January  1, 1871.  ONE 
'•  DOLLAR  will  pay  for  the 
SEMI -WEEKLY. 

THE  SUN,  New  York. 


Challenges  the  world  in  perfection  of  work,  strength 
aud  beauty  of  stitch,  durability  of  construction,  and 
rapidity  of  motion. 

Call  and  examine  ; and,  for  agencies  and  circulars, 
apply  at  623  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Address 


The  standard  reputation  attained  by  thisunrivab 
ed  and  infallible  Yeast  Powder  during  twelve  years 
past,  is  due  to  its  perfect  purity,  hcalthfulness  and 
economy.  Put  tip  in  tins,  actual  weight,  as  re- 
presented, and  wilt  keep  for  years. 

The  quantity  required  for  use  is  from  one-fourth 
to  one-naif  less  thnn  other  Baking  Powders. 

Sold  by  Grocers  throughout  the  United  States. 

DOOLEY  & BROTHER, 
Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 

69  New  Street,  New  York 


$500  Reward  is  offered 
by  the  proprietor  of  Dr. 
Sage’s  Catarrh  Remedy 
for  a case  of  Catarrh 
which  he  can  not  cure. 
Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  mai  1 for  60  cents.  A 
pamphleton  Catarrh  free. 
Address,  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
395  M ain  St.  Buffalo , N.  Y . 


The  Saratoga  Geyser  (or  Spouting)  Spring,  as  shown 
by  the  Analysis,  is  a powerful  cathartic,  and  contains 
a’larger  amount  of  valuable  medicinal  properties  than 
any  other  Spring  at  Saratoga. 

The  proprietors  invite  a comparison  with  any  other 
mineral  fountain  at  Saratoga  or  elsewhere. 

Address  GEYSER  SPRING,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

nr  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  l»l«l. 


MICROSCOPES  for  Scienlific  and  Popular  In- 
vestigations. Illustrated  /Vice -List  forwarded 
to  any  address. 

MALIC  LANTERNS,  Stereopticons,  Dissolv- 
ing-View Apparatus,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  &c. 
Ulnstraied  Catalonue  forwarded  to  any  address. 

T.  II.  MoALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


Pasha  All's 

Arabian  Coffee 

IN  FLAVOR  IS  RICH,  FULL,  AND  AROMATIC.  ; 

Always  Delicious ! Always  Uniform ! 

Unrivaled  in  Quality.  Reasonable  in  Price. 

FOR  SAfftE  EVERY;  WHERE.  a. 

THE  GREAT  ARABIAN  COFFEE  CO.,  M 

UNIVPP^Wv0FsWCHIGAN 


Mann’s  Improved  Double  Trolling  Spoon 


Crave  nour  Dogs.  No  more  muzzles  required.  Nodan- 
* ’ ger  from  mad  dogs.  Information  to  secure  against 
bites  from  rabid  dogs  furnished.  Send  50  cts.  and  stamp 
to  E.  Z.  Miller,  Dog  Fancier,  Box  734,  Winona,  Minn. 


EST  A BI.ISHMENT, 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Origiral  from 


BEETHOVEN, 


ITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  June  25,  18V0. 

With  the  present  Number  of  the  W EEKLY 
we  lay  before  our  readers  a Supplement , containing 
the  third  Monthly  installment  of 

“The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.” 

It  is  stated  that  the  story  was  finished  before  the 
First  Part  was  put  to  press , and  that  the  lamented 
death  of  Mr.  Dickens  will  not  delay  its  publica- 
tion. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

THE  great  story-teller  is  the  personal  friend 
of  the  world,  and  when  he  dies,  a shadow 
falls  upon  every  home  in  which  his  works  were 
familiar  and  his  name  tenderly  cherished. 
When  the  news  came  that  Dickens  was  dead, 
it  was  felt  that  the  one  man  who  was  more  be- 
loved than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  by  the 
English  speaking  race  of  to-day,  was  gone. 
While  he  yet  lay  in  his  own  house  unburied, 
•the  thoughts  of  the  whole  civilized  world  turned 
solemnly  to  the  silent  chamber  and  gratefully 
recalled  his  immense  service  to  mankind. 
What  an  amazing,  fame ! What  a feeling  to 
inspire ! When  Walter  Scott  drew  near  his 
end,  he  said  to  his  son-in-law  Lockhart,  as  if 
it  were  the  chief  lesson  of  his  accumulated  ex- 
perience— “Be  a good  man,  my  dear.”  No- 
thing else  seemed  important  then.  Charity, 
patience,  love,  these  he  saw  in  the  dawn  of 
heavenly  light  to  be  the  only  true  possessions — 
the  sole  real  successes.  And  who  of  all  men 
that  ever  lived  has  done  more  to  make  men 
good  than  Charles  Dickens  ; and  what  praise 
so  pure  as  that  simple  truth  could  be  spoken  by 
his  open  grave  ? 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  simple  story  of 
his  life  has  been  read  by  millions  of  men  and 
women.  Yet  nothing  could  be  said  of  his  gen- 
ius and  works  that  they  had  not  all  felt ; and  it 
was  because  they  had  all  felt  it  that  his  name 
was  so  dear.  There  was  nothing  obscure  nor 
remote  in  his  genius.  Like  Burns,  he  touched 
the  universal  heart  by  appealing  to  the  univers- 
al experience.  When  “Pickwick”  was  first 
published  it  seemed  for  a little  while  to  sup- 
plant all  other  literature.  The  ostler  in  the 
stall  and  the  judge  upon  the  bench,  like  truant 
school-boys,  left  their  tasks  to  enjoy  it.  Its 
phrases  and  quaint  terms  became  the  current 
coin  of  general  conversation.  Its  characters 
were  at  once  and  forever  typical.  Its  pathos 
and  humor  were  equally  profuse  and  natural. 
Like  “Pamela,”  “ Joseph  Andrews, ’’and  “ Wa- 
verley,”  “ Pickwick”  marked  a new  era  in  En- 
glish literature.  The  great  genial  genius  took 
the  world  upon  his  knee,  and  it  listened  de- 
lighted to  the  rollicking  tale. 

The  supremacy  which  Dickens  achieved  at 
the  very  first  he  never  lost.  He  found  Bul- 
wer,  James,  and  Disraeli  in  possession  of  the 
field.  During  the  thirty-three  years  of  his  career 
Thackeray,  Miss  Bronte,  George  Eliot, 
Kingsley,  Charles  Reade,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
Wilkie  Collins,  Miss  Mulock,  Anthony 
Trollope,  and  their  contemporaries  appeared. 
Of  these  only  one,  Thackeray,  was  ever  men- 
tioned as  contesting  the  palm  with  Dickens. 
But  Thackeray  himself  did  not  contest  it. 
And  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  compar- 
ative literary  art,  whatever  superior  special 
pleasure  cultivated  readers  may  find  in  Thack- 
eray, that  great  master  was  always  first  and 
most  sincere  in  recognizing  with  admiration  the 
wonderful  opulence  of  Dickens’s  genius,  and 
the  profound  humanity  of  his  influence. 

Thackeray,  indeed,  sometimes  thought  that 
Dickens  was  not  quite  generous  toward  him. 
“ It  took  Mr.  Dickens  a great  while  to  discover 
that  I had  written  a book,  ” said  Thackeray, 
once,  with  a smile.  But  it  was  a sensitiveness 
which  he  felt  to  be  not  quite  just,  and  it  disap- 
peared long  before  his  own  death.  They  were 
both  humorists, but  the  difference  between  them 
was  too  absolute  to  breed  misunderstanding. 
Thackeray  was  essentially  of  a melancholy 
and  artistic  temperament,  a man  of  extraordi- 
nary insight ; and  his  occasional  impatience  with 
the  frolic  extravagance  of  so  profuse  and  exu- 
berant a genius  as  that  of  Dickens  is  easily  un- 
derstood. But  the  noble  and  generous  words 
in  which  these  two  great  contemporaries  spoke 
of  each  other  are  universally  familiar.  And 
there  is  one  little  anecdote,  not  so  well  known, 
which  can  never  be  so  tenderly  recalled  as  at 
this  moment.  When  Thackeray  was  buried, 
his  friends,  and  among  them  the  most  noted  of 
English  authors,  carried  him  to  Kensal  Green. 
There  had  been  some  estrangement  between 
Dickens  and  Mark  Lemon,  and  as  the  coffin 
was  lowered  into  its  place,  Dickens  stood  upon 
one  side  of  the  grave  and  Lemon  upon  the  other. 
As  they  raised  their  heads  their  eyes  met,  and 
instinctively  putting  out  their  hands,  they  clasped 
them  in  forgiveness,  and  their  quarrel  was  bur- 
ied in  the  grave  of  Thackeray. 

The  affluence  of  Dickens’s  genius  was 
Shakespearean.  He  has  enriched  literature 
and  general  experience  with  more  familiar 
characters,  more  current  felicities  of  expres- 
sion, than  any  other  author,  except  the  one 
greatest  of  all.  _Most  great  poets  and  novelists 
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are  known  by  a few  creations;  but  those  of 
Dickens  are  a host,  and  his  power  was  never 
more  varied  and  admirable  than  in  the  story 
of  “ Edwin  Drood,”  which  is  now  publishing. 
Indeed,  the  tale  so  brims  and  sparkles  with  all 
his  characteristic  felicity  that  it  seems  as  if  he 
had  resolved  to  prove  that  his  greater  art  had 
not  been  gained  by  the  least  sacrifice  of  fresh- 
ness and  vigor.  Even  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  cunning  hand  was  suddenly  stilled  forever, 
how  many  thousands  of  readers  in  Englaud 
and  America,  as  they  finished  the  beautiful 
tenth  chapter  of  “Edwin  Drood,”  were  declar- 
ing that  Dickens  was  never  so  delightful  as  in. 
his  latest  work ! 

And  so  our  friend,  the  friend  of  all  honest 
men  and  women  stumbling  and  struggling  in 
the  great  battle,  suddenly  ceases  from  among 
us ! How  much  happier  for  him  and  for  all  of 
us  than  the  sad  decline  of  the  good  Sir  Wal- 
ter, whose  powers  were  slowly  extinguished, 
star  by  star,  before  the  eyes  of  all  men,  who 
therefore  could  not  hear  of  the  end  but  with  a 
tear  of  relief.  Now  we  can  perceive  how  pro- 
phetic was  the  feeling  of  sadness  with  which  we 
watched  Dickens  withdrawing  from  the  plat- 
form at  his  last  reading  in  Steinway  Hall.  All 
the  evening,  as  he  said,  the  shadow  of  one  word 
had  impended  over  us.  He  had  not  faltered 
for  a moment ; but,  strangely,  even  Pickwick 
did  not  seem  gay.  The  feeling  of  deep  and  in- 
expressible affection  for  the  man  who  had  so 
cheered  the  weary  and  fainting  hearts  of  thou- 
sands, who  had  so  nobly  made  his  talent  ten 
talents,  and  who,  evidently  ill,  was  now  passing 
from  our  sight  forever,  overpowered  all  other 
emotion.  The  vast  audience  stood  cheering 
and  tearful  as,  gravely  bowing,  and  refusing  all 
assistance,  as  if  in  that  final  moment  he  wished 
to  confront  us  alone,  the  master  lingered  and 
lingered,  and  slowly  retired.  In  that  moment, 
after  the  long  misunderstanding  of  years  be- 
tween him  and  this  country,  and  after  his  whol- 
ly manly  and  generous  speech  at  the  Press  din- 
ner, our  hearts  clasped  his,  as  he  and  Mark 
Lemon  grasped  hands  over  the  grave  of  Thack- 
eray ; and  henceforward  and  for  all  the  future 
there  was  to  be  nothing  in  American  hearts 
but  boundless  love  and  gratitude  for  Charles 
Dickens. 

AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY. 

We  write  before  the  debate  upon  the  Cuban 
question,  but  whether  the  majority  or  the  minor- 
ity report  be  sustained,  a change  in  our  neutral- 
ity laws  is  apparently  imminent.  The  majority 
report  holds  that  there  is  a war  between  Cuba  and 
Spain : that  there  is  a responsible  and  efficient 
revolutionary  government  in  Cuba,  and  that  the 
time  has  come  officially  to  recognize  it  as  a bel- 
ligerent. The  minority  report  disagrees  with 
the  other  as  to  the  facts,  asserting  that  a revo- 
lution which  has  not  a capital,  nor  a sea-port, 
nor  a vessel  afloat,  and  does  not  really  exist  be- 
yond the  camp  except  upon  paper,  is  not  a gov- 
ernment entitled  to  a formal  declaration  of  neu- 
trality and  to  a concession  of  belligerent  rights. 
Such  action,  moreover,  would  give  Spain  rights 
of  stopping  and  searching  our  vessels  which 
would  be  a very  serious  inconvenience,  and 
might  lead  to  war  without  any  especial  ad- 
vantage to  Cuba.  The  minority  report  speaks 
very  plainly  of  the  enormous  jobbery  in  the  Cu- 
ban “sympathy”  at  New  York,  which  is  very 
anxious  that  the  government  should  espouse  a 
caufce  in  which  the  sympathizers  do  not  seem 
disposed  to  risk  either  their  property  or  their 
persons : and  the  minority  recommend  a bill 
modifying  the  neutrality  laws. 

1 1 is  a very  important  recommendation,  because 
it  is  really  a modification  of  the  law  of  nations. 
The  custom  of  nations,  which  is  called  interna- 
tional law,  and  which  was  the  work  of  powers 
that  owned  colonies,  has  hitherto  held  that 
the  national  authority  was  as  supreme  in  the 
colony  as  in  the  mother  country.  Thus  the 
authority  of  Great  Britain  was  to  be  consid- 
ered the  same  in  Jamaica  as  in  Kent.  Conse- 
quently a rebellion  in  Jamaica  was  a revolt 
against  the  parent  power  precisely  like  a re- 
bellion in  Yorkshire,  and  must  be  treated  by 
other  nations  accordingly.  But  in  the  revolt 
of  the  Spanish  American  colonies  fifty  years  ago 
it  was  evident  that  Spain  could  arm  herself  in 
our  ports  against  the  colonies,  but  not  the  col- 
onies against  Spain ; and  after  a vigorous  dis- 
cussion the  Neutrality  act  of  1818  was  passed, 
which  forbade  the  fitting  out  of  expeditions  in 
our  ports  against  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or 
“ any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the 
United  States  are  at  peace.”  This  has  been 
sought  to  cover  the  case  of  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents. But  the  Executive  Department  J>as, 
and  properly,  in  view  of  history  and  of  good 
international  understanding,  decided  against 
such  an  interpretation,  because  a country  can 
not  be  said  to  be  separately  at  peace  with  any 
portion  of  the  subjects  of  a friendly  power.  One 
government  is  “at  peace”  with  another.  The 
United  States  are  at  peace  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment, not  with  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  in 
England,  whether  they  have  revolted  against 
Great  Britain  or  not. 

But  the  minority  report  proposes  that  the 
United  States  shall  except  from  the  general 
rule  the  American  colonies  of  European  pow- 
ers. Its  bill  is,  as  it  says,  “ an  enlargement  of 


the  principle  known  as  the  Monroe  doctrine.  ” 
Its  ground  is,  “ that  in  all  struggles  of  Ameri- 
can colonies  against  European  domination,  this 
government  will  not  stop  to  inquire  as  to  the 
extent  or  power  of  the  revolutionary  partv;  but 
the  fact  of  an  insurrection  against  the  European 
power  shall  of  itself  entitle  that  insurrection  to 
consideration ; so  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
an  American  to  assist  in  its  suppression.”  No- 
thing shall  be  done  “ for  the  European  govern- 
ment that  it  is  not  lawful  to  do  for  the  insurrection- 
ary party.”  The  object  of  neutrality  laws  is,  of 
course,  to  secure  for  the  state  that  adopts  them 
the  utmost  practicable  neutrality  between  bellig- 
erents with  whom  it  is  at  peace.  Our  own  tradi- 
tions in  this  respect  are  most  honorable ; nor 
have  we  hesitated  to  modify  our  laws,  upon 
proper  recommendation  and  proof  that  they 
were  unfavorable  to  actual  neutrality.  This 
was  done  in  1817,  upon  the  representation  of 
the  Minister  of  Portugal ; and  the  very  words, 
“colony,  district,  or  people,”  were  introduced 
into  the  act  of  1818  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Spanish  Minister. 

But  the  act  of  1818  contemplates  declared 
belligerents  and  recognized  governments.  The 
present  proposition  to  modify  it  during  a civil 
war  in  a friendly  state,  and  not  upon  the  rep- 
resentation of  a recognized  belligerent  or  of 
any  other  power,  of  Course  exposes  us  to  the 
remonstrance  or  hostility  of  the  friendly  power. 
Such  a change  under  such  circumstances  is,  in 
Wheaton’s  phrase,  “a  law  of  favor  to  one  of 
the  belligerent  parties.”  In  the  present  in- 
stance it  is  a change  of  the  law  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Spain,  and  it  is  justified  in  the  re- 
port by  what  is  called  “ the  American  princi- 
ple,” or  the  “ Monroe  doctrine.”  It  is,  indeed, 
a general  law,  applicable  to  all  insurrections 
in  all  Europcan-American  colonies  hereafter. 
But  it  is  also  a particular  law  affecting  existing 
hostilities,  and  refusing  to  Spain  the  assistance 
which  we  have  hitherto  afforded  her  in  our 
ports,  and  granting  privileges  to  the  Cuban  rev- 
olutionary party  which  it  has  not  enjoyed.  It 
differs  from  an  express  recognition  of  belliger- 
ent rights,  because  it  does  not  expose  our  com- 
merce to  the  search  of  either  hostile  party. 
Besides  this,  the  bill  is  a very  loud  warning  to 
Euiopean  proprietors  in  America  that  they  are 
unwelcome.  It  has,  therefore,  the  merit  of 
frankness.  It  changes  the  Monroe  doctrine 
from  a declamation  to  a policy.  It  announces 
to  all  European  powers  that  while  we  will  not 
expel  them  by  force  from  their  American  colo- 
nies, yet  that,  by  an  exceptional  neutral  policy, 
we  will  cripple  their  efforts  to  retain  them. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  minority  report, 
which  suggests  a change  of  the  national  policy 
in  favor  of  revolting  American  colonies,  is  a 
much  more  radical  proposition  than  that  of  the 
majority.  The  latter  suggests  no  change  of  the 
law,  but  merely  asserts  that  the  time  has  come 
when  an  insurgent  should  be  recognized  as  a 
belligerent.  The  minority  truly  say  that  their 
proposition  is  quite  as  favorable  to  the  revolu- 
tionary party  in  Cuba  as  that  of  the  majority, 
and  that  it  determines  the  future  policy  of  the 
government.  That  it  will  displease  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  which  still  have  American  col- 
onies is  inevitable,  because  it  is  a direct  en- 
couragement of  insurrection  against  the  parent 
state ; nor  will  they  be  conciliated  by  the  very 
evident  fact  that  such  a modification  of  our  tra- 
ditional policy  can  not  be  considered  unselfish, 
in  view  of  the  national  prejudice  in  favor  of  an- 
nexation. Foreign  states  will  think,  and,  as 
experience  shows,  not  without  reason,  that  we 
modify  our  laws, .and  relax  the  European  hold 
upon  the  colonies,  in  order  that  we  may  make 
surer  of  them  for  ourselves.  If  it  be  the  test 
of  patriotism  not  to  care  what  foreign  states 
think  of  our  policy,  the  debate  is  at  an  end. 
But  if  we  wish  that  our  policy  shall  be  accepted 
by  other  civilized  states,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
prove,  what  this  report  asserts  but  does  not 
show,  that  it  is  for  the  general  welfare  that  the 
rightful  authority  of  a power  in  its  colonies 
should  be  recognized  as  essentially  different 
from  that  authority  at  home. 


WHEAT— ITS  TRANSPORTATION 
TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

The  considerable  demand  for  our  breadstuffs 
which  has  suddenly  arisen  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  imparts  new  interest  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  portions  of  the  United  States  have 
the  best  means  of  direct  and  profitable  com- 
munication with  Europe  in  this  trade  ? It  is, 
of  course,  the  interest  of  the  foreign  importer 
of  our  grain  to  encourage  every  locality  in  the 
United  States  which  can  send  it  cheaply  and  in 
good  order.  The  policy  which  induces  English 
houses  engaged  in  importing  grain  to  extend 
their  operations  to  every  wheat-producing  coun- 
try is  applied  to  the  United  States  in  order  to 
excite  the  most  active  competition  among  lo- 
cal sellers.  The  necessity  for  exciting  this 
world-wide  competition  is  due  to  the  powerful 
efforts  made  in  England  to  compel  acquiescence 
with  English  limits,  as  fixed  at  Mark  Lane  and 
Liverpool.  Those  limits  are  adjusted  on  the 
strength  of  consular  reports  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  this  produce  in  every  commercial  port, 
from  publications  made  by  writers  of  established 
reputation,  who  have  access  to  that  source  of 


information,  and  from  the  judgment  of  the 
houses  engaged  in  that  trade  as  expressed  in 
their  mutual  intercourse.  The  necessity  for 
adjusting  limits  with  precision  is  due  to  a va- 
riety of  causes.  The  expenditure  made  by  the 
English  to  foreign  countries  for  food  is  enor- 
mous, perhaps  in  excess  of  a hundred  millions 
of  pounds  sterling.  This  is  expected  to  be  re- 
paid out  of  the  profits  of  exports;  and  as  the 
competition  in  manufactures  is  exceedingly 
close,  and  a vast  population  is  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  who  are  obliged  to  diminish 
their  consumption  of  food  if  the  price  exceeds 
their  scanty  means,  every  advance  is  opposed 
with  tenacity.  In  their  purchases  from  the 
United  States  they  meet  a class  which  prac- 
tices the  liberality  which  profusion  allows,  and 
which  wants  the  protection  of  a sound  currency. 
With  abundant  capital  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
need  of  it  on  the  other,  the  steady  aim  of  the 
English  is  generally  successful.  The  present 
moment  is  one  of  the  occasions,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  a Continental  demand  in  this  mar- 
ket simultaneously  with  theirs,  when  they  will  be 
obliged  to  quit  their  stubborn  ground,  and  ad- 
vance their  limits. 

In  this  branch  of  trade  our  grain  dealers  lo- 
cated at  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee 
have  derived  immense  advantage  from  inter- 
course with  English  agents,  and  particularly 
in  imparting  a merchantable  quality  to  the 
grain  which  reaches  the  sea-board.  At  San 
Francisco  a like  service  has  been  performed ; 
but  as  the  crop  of  wheat  in  California  ripens 
during  the  dry  season  it  becomes  cured  with 
very  little  trouble.  The  English  prefer  this 
grain,  as  its  crispness  permits  its  being  mixed 
with  their  moist  wheat  with  great  advantage. 
The  precaution  to  export  it  in  bags  is  however 
practiced,  notwithstanding  that  the  climate,  in 
advance  of  the  rainy  season,  is  so  favorable  to 
perfect  its  condition  before  shipment.  To  pre- 
vent the  shifting  of  cargo  at  sea  is,  however,  a 
principal  object  of  their  use. 

When  a train  of  wheat  cars  arrives  at  Mil- 
waukee, each  car-load,  as  all  dealers  well  know, 
undergoes  examination,  and  is  denominated  No. 
1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  or  rejected,  according  to  its  con- 
dition, and  sent  to  the  warehouse  which  stores 
wheat  of  its  kind.  The  owner  receives  a certif- 
icate of  storage,  which  he  uses  in  the  market, 
and  which  entitles  the  holder  to  the  quantity 
and  description  of  grain  specified.  The  pur- 
chaser may  not  receive  a single  kernel  of  that 
which  the  seller  deposited,  as  it  loses  its  identi- 
ty, as  money  does  entered  in  a bank-book. 
When  grain  of  either  description  reaches  the 
city  of  New  York  the  agent  here  of  the  foreign 
house  which  desires  to  purchase  is  obliged  to 
subject  it  to  another  examination  to  see  if  it 
can  stand  the  voyage  to  Liverpool  or  London. 
The  success  of  these  agents  depends  wholly  on 
their  care  in  examining  wheat,  so  as  to  be  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  in  good  order  when  it  reaches 
its  destination.  They  ordinarily  have  exchange 
to  sell,  in  which  they  are  aided  by  a reputation 
for  success  in  previous  shipments.  The  great 
difficulty  results  from  heating ; but  if  it  is  al- 
lowed to  dry  on  the  farm , and  is  not  subsequent- 
ly exposed  to  moisture,  no  danger  on  this  score 
is  incurred,  as  it  remains  on  sailing  vessels  only 
about  thirty  or  forty  days,  and  on  steamers  about 
fourteen.  Experienced  shippers  at  New  York 
require  that  it  shall  be  placed  on  board  in  bins, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  affected  by  the  odors  of 
the  residue  of  the  cargo,  or  receive  other  dam- 
age. The  freedom  with  which  canal  loads  here 
were  formerly  rejected  acted  upon  the  inspect- 
ors at  Milw  aukee,  and  they  in  turn  upon  ware- 
housemen in  the  interior,  until  the  farmer  was 
taught  the  necessity  of  marketing  his  grain 
cured  as  thoroughly  as  his  necessities  will  al- 
low'. Frost  is  an  important  agency  in  this  serv- 
ice, and  is  indispensable  except  when  the  ripen- 
ing of  wheat  occurs  under  very  favorable  cir- 
cumstances and  there  is  no  subsequent  ex- 
posure. 

St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  are  acting  to- 
gether to  export  this  grain  to  foreign  countries ; 
and  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser if  this  can  be  done  with  safety.  At  the 
present  time,  when  railroad  stocks  are  watered 
with  freedom,  and  freights  are  advanced  to 
cover  the  artificial  capital,  it  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  New  York  if  a thorough  and  act- 
ive competition  with  internal  railroad  lines  for 
the  transportation  of  breadstuff's  could  be  es- 
tablished by  way  of  the  Mississippi.  Far  from 
us  be  the  wish  to  injure  this  mode  of  transpor- 
tation. The  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  great 
avenues  of  communication  which  ought  to  be 
made  available  for  the  general  welfare. 

One  vessel,  which  sailed  from  New  Orleans 
on  the  14th  of  December  last,  with  St.  Louis 
wheat,  arrived  at  Liverpool  not  until  the  17th 
of  March,  and  delivered  her  cargo  in  good 
order ; but  this  was  an  exceptional  case.  Un- 
der the  same  conditions  this  may  always  be 
done,  but  they  have  been  neglected,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  trade.  Wheat  in  condition  at 
St.  Louis  to  be  sent  by  railroad  to  New  York 
might  be  far  from  the  condition  required  for  send- 
ing it  by  New  Orleans.  The  shipments  from  St. 
Louis  to  Liverpool  have  generally  been  on  do- 
mestic account.  The  presence  of  foreign  deal- 
ers at.  St.  Louis  is  required  to  stimulate  to  the 
care  necessary  to  success.  Whenever  it  shall 
be  demonstrated  that  the  trade  can  be  conduct- 
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ed  from  New  Orlean3  directly  with  the  foreign- 
er with  advantage,  the  latter  will  establish  the 
agencies  at  St.  Louis  which  will  secure  its  con- 
tinuance. The  disadvantages  -which,  in  the 
view  of  English  houses,  now  exist,  are  thef  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  They  need  to  import  annually  from  eighty 
to  a hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  to 
distribute  the  importation  over  every  part  of 
the  year,  which  would  be  impossible  from  a port 
supplied  only  for  portions  of  the  year  with  the 
article  fully  cured. 

2.  The  want  of  activity  at  New  Orleans 
throughout  the  whole  year  in  this  trade  ex- 
poses each  shipment  to  being  earned  in  casual 
vessels,  without  bins,  containing  cotton  baled  at 
a high  temperature,  from  which  damage  is  re- 
ceived. 

3.  The  frosts  of  the  region  in  the  parallel  of 
latitude  of  St.  Louis  occur  later  than  do  those 
of  the  wheat-growing  countries  adjacent  to  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago ; and  when  this  agency  is 
required  to  cure  wheat,  the  latter  can  not  be 
exported  front  New  Orleans  until  late  in  De- 
cember of  the  season  of  its  growth. 

4.  The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  around 
St.  Louis  is  greater  than  that  of  Minnesota. 

It  would  strengthen  the  country  immensely, 
and  constitute  a provision  against  a future  short 
crop,  if  the  farmers  of  the  West  shall  adopt  the 
beneficent  habit  of  holding  over  a considerable 
part  of  their  crop  of  wheat,  instead  of  market- 
ing the  whole  of  it  during  the  season  of  its 
growth.  If  this  plan  shall  be  adopted  one  of 
the  disadvantages  of  New  Orleans  as  a port  of 
shipment  for  grain  will  be  remedied,  as  in  that 
case  it  would  arrive  there  cured.  This  would 
be  followed  by  the  use  of  steam-vessels  down 
the  river ; by  speed  in  the  transfer  of  cargoes 
at  New  Orleans  to  sea-going  vessels,  and  by  the 
use  of  steamers  in  the  transportation  to  England 
supplied  with  bins.  Perhaps  all  this  may  be 
accomplished  in  very  dry  seasons  by  the  use  of 
extraordinary  care  in  handling  wheat  immedi- 
ately after  its  growth.  The  point  to  be  aimed 
at  is  to  put  the  grain  in  perfect  condition  be- 
fore moving  it  from  the  farm.  This  can  be 
accomplished  with  advantage  by  no  artificial 
means.  Inattention  to  this  has  produced  a very 
decided  impression  among  foreign  dealers  that 
shipments  from  St.  Louis  by  way  of  New  Or- 
leans are  attended  with  risk.  If  this  idea  is 
erroneous,  the  results  of  recent  shipments  by 
an  association  of  public-spirited  citizens  of  St. 
Louis — to  whom  great  credit  is  due— can  be  so 
presented  as  to  remove  the  impression,  and  con- 
vince the  foreigner  that  the  trade  may  be  safely 
prosecuted. 


PARTY  DISCIPLINE. 

The  government  of  every  free  country  must 
be  carried  on  by  parties.  Yet  experience 
shows  that  parties  may  often  be  managed  by 
unprincipled  men,  whom  honorable  and  intelli- 
gent citizens  can’  not  follow.  To  desert  the 
party,  however,  is  to  surrender  the  victory  to 
the  enemy.  What,  then,  is  an  honest  man  to 
do?  This  is  a question  which  is  often  very 
practical  and  very  perplexing.  The  main- 
spring of  our  political  machinery  is  the  pri- 
mary meeting.  Its  work  is  apparently  un- 
important, and  generally  disagreeable.  But 
whoever  controls  the  primaries  nominates  the 
candidates  and  dictates  the  policy  of  the  party. 
It  is  the  imperative  duty,  therefore,  of  every 
honest  voter  to  attend  the  primaries.  But  if 
he  does  not,  ought  he,  therefore,  as  a party 
man,  to  countenance  and  support  every  thing 
that  is  done  there  by  men  who  are  not  so  hon- 
est ? If,  by  his  omitting  to  do  his  duty,  affairs 
have  taken  a wrong  direction,  does  it  become 
his  duty  to  help  them  go  wrong  ? Because,  by 
our  neglecting  to  latch  the  gate,  the  cows  have 
come  into  the  garden,  shall  we  take  a whip  and 
drive  them  still  farther  in  ? There  would  seem 
to  be  no  question  of  what  should  be  done. 
But,  practically,  as  we  said,  there  is  often  very 
serious  perplexity. 

A party,  if  it  would  be  successful  and  effi- 
cient, must  be  well  organized.  It  must  be 
vigilant,  energetic,  and  united.  To  secure  its 
useful  activity  a great  deal  of  disagreeable  care 
of  details  is  indispensable.  Every  member, 
therefore,  must  be  held  to  his  allegiance,  often 
when  it  costs  time  and  trouble,  in  consideration 
of  the  public  welfare  which  is  at  stake.  From 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  also,  his  duty  will 
often  seem  to  lie  between  repugnant  alterna- 
tives. At  a critical  election — and  every  elec- 
tion in  a party  system  is  critical,  because,  if  the 
dominant  party  loses  its  ascendency,  demorali- 
zation is  sure  to  follow — at  a critical  election, 
for  instance,  the  voter  finds  himself  at  the  polls 
with  the  regular  nomination  in  his'  hand,  and 
the  regularly  nominated  candidate  is,  in  the 
voter’s  judgment,  a dishonest  and  doubtful 
man.  To  scratch  him  is  to  diminish  the  party 
chance  by  one  vote.  To  substitute  another 
name  is,  effectively,  the  same  as  scratching. 
But  to  lessen  the  chance  of  your  own  party  is 
to  increase  that  of  the  other.  Yet  the  success 
of  the  other  leads  to  the  adoption  of  a policy 
which  the  voter  believes  to  be  disastrous  to  the 
general  welfare.  What  shall  he  do  ? Shall  he 
vote  for  the  “ scallawag,”  whose  interest  lies  in 
supporting  his  own  party  policy,  or  shall  he  re- 
fuse to  vote,  upon  th^rq^i^tjpjj  t^atj  a dis- 


honest man  can  not  be  trusted?  Yet,  again, 
in  politics,  is  not  that  an  unsound  generaliza- 
tion ? Are  not  the  “scallawags,”  as  a rule, 
quite  as  likely  to  be  steadily  faithful  to  the  ex- 
treme party  policy  ? 

Again,  what  shall  he  do  ? In  a speech  be- 
fore the  election  of  General  Grant,  Mr.  Beech- 
er was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  General  was  an  intemperate 
man  ; “but  I am  free  to  say,”  he  added,  “that 
if  it  were  so,  I had  rather  have  General  Grant 
drunk  than  Governor  Seymour  sober.”  Shall 
the  party  man,  the  Republican,  for  instance, 
go  further,  and  say  that  he  would  rather  have 
a Republican  knave  than  an  honest  Democrat  ? 
With  the  American  who  says  that  both  parties 
are  equally  bad,  and  all  politicians  equally  cor- 
rupt, and  that  decent  men  will  therefore  ab- 
stain from  politics,  there  is,  of  course,  no  argu- 
ment. He  probably  thinks  that  he  says  a very 
wise  thing  at  the  moment  in  which  he  is  con- 
spicuously foolish.  For  if  the  government  must 
be  managed  by  party,  and  both  parties  are 
equally  bad,  the  duty  of  a good  citizen  is  plain 
enough.  It  is  to  fight  with  corruption. 

But  the  honest  party  man  need  not  be  so 
sorely  perplexed  as  he  often  is.  Whatever  the 
wind,  the  stars  are  undisturbed.  There  are 
certain  principles  which  are  very  clear,  and 
which  do  not  change.  One  of  them  is  this, 
that  no  cause  can  ever  long  prosper  in  corrupt 
hands.  The  reason  may  be  that  their  action 
will  be  distrusted,  or  there  may  be  some  other 
reason ; but  the  essential  fact  is,  that  the  in- 
telligent and  honorable  friends  of  the  cause  will, 
under  such  circumstances,  gradually  withdraw 
their  support  and  sympathy.  They  will  feel 
that  the  cause  is  more  imperiled  by  such  friends 
than  by  open  enemies.  As  practical  party  men 
they  will  prefer  to  risk  the  present  defeat  of  the 
party,  with  all  the  demoralization  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  rather  than  disintegration.  Their 
course,  therefore,  is  plain.  Recognizing  the 
necessity  of  parties  and  the  value  of  organiza- 
tion, they  will  see  that  the  only  condition  upon 
which  the  best,  and  therefore  the  most  influ- 
ential and  permanently  powerful,  members  of 
the  party  can  be  retained  in  the  organization 
is  the  policy  of  honesty.  Honest  candidates 
must  be  nominated  to  sustain  honest  meas- 
ures founded  upon  the  party  principles  ; and 
the  only  way  in  which  those  who  do  not  go  to 
the  primaries  can  influence  the  action  taken 
there  is  by  refusing  to  vote  for  unworthy  can- 
didates. If  the  managers  nominate  scallawags 
at  the  party  primary,  let  the  party  voters  re- 
pudiate them  at  the  polls.  Defeat  is  a lesson 
which  party  managers  can  understand.  And 
when,  under  such  circumstances,  the  party  is 
defeated,  it  is  betrayed  not  by  those  who  stay 
away  from  the  primaries,  but  by  those  who  go  ; 
not  by  those  who  decline  to  vote  for  scallawags, 
but  by  those  who  nominate  them. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  Republican 
party,  because  it  is  composed  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  intelligent  and  independent  voters. 
“You’re  not  a Democrat,”  lately  said  one  mem- 
ber of  that  party  to  another,  “for  you  scratch 
the  ticket.”  And  to  vote  for  Beelzebub  if  he 
be  regularly  nominated — as  he  often  is ! — has 
long  been  a cardinal  doctrine  of  that  party. 
But  very  much  of  the  apathy  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  while  many  of  the  candi- 
dates are  not  generally  known,  those  who  nom- 
inate them  are ; and  it  is  not  believed  that  their 
work  is  honest  work.  There  are,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  persons  most  conspicuous  in  the  city 
committees  and  meetings  who  are  not  trusted 
by  honest  Republicans.  They  manage  every 
thing,  and  they  desire  nothing  so  much  as  that 
every  sincere  Republican  shall  feel  himself 
bound  in  honor,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  party, 
to  sustain  the  “regular”  party  work  done  by 
them.  Whoever  wishes  to  continue  their  rule 
will  support  their  action ; and,  as  we  said  last 
week,  such  men  may  ruin  a party,  but  they 
will  only  be  displaced  by  those  who  show  them- 
selves their  masters. 

Meanwhile  the  great  body  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  State  and  in  the  country,  which 
does  not  concern  itself  with  the  details  of  man- 
agement and  only  votes,  can  serve  the  party  in 
no  way  so  effectively  as  by  an  unsparing  repu- 
diation of  the  work  of  leaders  whom  it  does  not 
trust.  That  is  the  way  to  secure  results  which 
it  can  enthusiastically  support.  And  to  all 
cries  that  such  a course  is  injurious  to  the  par- 
ty, there  is  one  overwhelming  reply;  namely, 
that  any  other  course  is  fatal  to  the  party. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  GENERAL 
RAASLOFF. 

The  contemptuous  disregard  by  the  Senate 
of  the  St.  Thomas  treaty,  which  the  United 
States  persistently  urged  upon  Denmark,  led, 
as  was  unavoidable,  to  the  resignation  of  the 
Danish  Minister  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  Gen- 
eral Raasloff,  who  had  been  very  active  in 
the  negotiation.  In  the  speech  in  which  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Rigsdag  the  reasons  of  his  resig- 
nation, General  Raasloff  alluded  to  this  coun- 
try with  a dignity  and  reserve  that  make  his 
words  all  the  more  impressive.  He  spoke  of 
his  long  residence  here  as  Minister,  and  added 
that  he  had  “ formed  a very  high  opinion  of 
the  character  of  the  American  people.  I have 


learned  to  appreciate  them,  and  believe  them 
to  be  honest  and  high-minded.”  It  was,  as  he 
says,  his  friendly  feelings  for  the  United  States 
that  caused  him  to  assert  confidently  that  they 
would  faithfully  and  conscientiously  fulfill  ev- 
ery obligation  which  they  might  have  incurred. 
When  difficulties  arose  here  in  regard  to  the 
ratification,  General  Raasloff,  at  the  request 
of  his  Government,  came  at  once  to  the  United 
States  to  explain  the  Danish  view  of  the  nego- 
tiation. “ It  was  during  that  stay  in  Washing- 
ton,” he  says,  “ that  I became  fully  aware  how 
much  I had  exposed  myself  on  behalf  of  the 

United  States I had  gone  so  far  that  if  the 

people  for  whom  I had  vouched  should  leave 
me  in  the  lurch,  the  blow  for  me  would  be  very 
severe,  and  would  be  one  of  those  events  which 
take  away,  at  least  for  a time,  a man’s  vigor 
and  courage,  his  confidence  in  himself,  as  well 
as  a faith  in  those  things  which  we  ought  to  be 
able  confidently  to  rely  upon.” 

The  retiring  Minister,  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  ablest  statesmen  in  his  country,  says  nothing 
harsher.  But  we,  who  have  seen  our  national 
reputation  compromised  by  this  affair,  ought  to 
feel  all  the  more  deeply  his  manly  dignity,  nor 
permit  ourselves  to  be  blinded  to  the  fact  that 
our  conduct  has  warned  every  nation  that  it  can 
not  safely  listen  to  the  diplomatic  overtures  of 
the  foreign  department  of  our  Government. 


STRANGERS  IN  THE  GALLERY. 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  anomalies  in  the 
British  system,  which  are  so  dear  to  John  Bull, 
that  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
not  open  to  the  public.  Those  who  sit  there 
are  there  solely  by  sufferance,  and  if  any  mem- 
ber calls  attention  to  their  presence  they  must 
go.  But  this  is  very  seldom  done.  The  rule 
is  a relic  of  another  theory  of  the  government 
than  that  which  now  prevails.  Recently,  how- 
ever, in  the  debate  upon  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases act,  Mr.  Crawford  rose,  and  said,  “ Mr. 
Speaker,  I beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  strangers  in  the  galleries.  ” There 
was  a loud  protest  upon  the  part  of  the  House, 
and  an  appeal  to  him  to  withdraw  his  notice. 
But  he  would  not,  and  the  galleries  were  cleared 
of  all  strangers,  including  the  reporters. 

We  believe  that  until  now  this  has  not  hap- 
pened for  nearly  forty  years.  The  last  instance 
that  we  recall  was  the  famous  stroke  of  O’Con- 
nell’s, which  Mr.  Phillips  tells  so  well  in  his 
lecture.  When  O’Connell  came  to  Parlia- 
ment the  London  Times  ridiculed  and  traves- 
tied his  speeches,  and,  after  enduring  it  for 
some  time,  Mr.  O’Connell  said  it  was  shame- 
ful that  he  could  not  be  treated  like  other 
gentlemen.  The  next  day  the  Times  print- 
ed a card  from  thirteen  of  its  reporters,  saying 
that  since  Mr.  O’Connell  did  not  like  their  re- 
ports, they  would  in  future  refrain  from  report- 
ing him.  So  in  the  evening,  when  O’Connell 
rose  to  speak,  the  thirteen  reporters  leaned  on 
their  elbows  and  held  up  their  pencils,  as  if  to 
show  that  they  were  not  going  to  take  down 
the  speech.  Mr.  O’Connell  remarked  quietly, 
“ Mr.  Speaker,  I observe  thirteen  strangers  in 
the  gallery.”  The  reporters  were  put  out,  and 
there  was  no  report  of  the  debate  in  the  next 
day’s  Times.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  Lon- 
don Times  cried  “quarter,”  and  said,  “if  Mr. 
O’Connell  will  give  up  the  quarrel,  we  will.” 

Mr.  Phillips  says  also  that  when  the  Times 
afterward  renewed  its  hostility  and  ridicule,  one 
of  its  reporters  crossed  to  Ireland  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  monster  meetings.  Public  feeling 
was  so  much  exasperated  that  on  one  occasion 
the  reporter  felt  himself  in  personal  peril.  But 
O’Connell  took  him  under  his  care,  protected 
him  at  breakfast,  carried  him  to  the  meeting, 
placed  him  near  him  upon  the  platform,  and 
sent  for  a table  for  his  accommodation.  “ All 
ready?”  said  O’Connell.  “Yes,”  replied  the 
reporter.  “ Pencils  enough  for  a long  speech  ?” 
“ Oh  yes,”  said  the  reporter.  “ Now,  then,” 
said  O’Connell,  and.  turning  to  the  audience 
he  addressed  them  in  Irish. 


WILKIE  COLLINS. 

It  gives  tis  pleasure  to  announce  that.  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  is  writing  a dramatic  version 
of  his  powerful  and  interesting  novel  “Man  and 
Wife,”  for  performance  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  Kngland.  The  play  will  be  in  four 
acts— the  first  three  acts  closely  following  the 
book,  and  the  fourth  act  containing  a new  con- 
clusion to  the  story,  invented  by  the  author  with 
a view  to  stage  necessities  and  dramatic  effects. 
Mr.  Collins  has  already  appointed  an  agent  to 
represent  him  in  this  country,  who  will  in  due 
time  communicate  with  American  managers  on 
the  subject.  Few  novels  are  more  capable  of 
dramatic  treatment  than  this  admirable  work,  so 
rich  in  strongly  marked  characters  and  situa- 
tions of  exciting  interest. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  E.  Joy  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  our 
late  Minister  to  Turkey,  who  returns  after  a long 
and  honorable  service,  is  worthily  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Wayne  M‘Veagh,  of  the  same  State.  It  is 
a most  admirable  appointment,  for  Mr.  M ‘V eagh 
is  a gentleman  of  the  highest  character  and  ac- 
complishment, and  of  recognized  ability.  He  is 
a lawyer  by  profession,  and  of  great  political  ex- 


perience and  sagacity.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  Committee  during  some  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  the  rebellion.  Mr.  M‘  Veagh 
is  well  added  to  the  ranks  of  a sendee  which  in- 
cludes Mr.  Motley,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Jay, 
Mr.  Bancroft,  and  Mr.  Washburn  ; a service 
which,  as  a whole,  was  never  more  worthily  and 
honorably  filled  than  under  President  Grant’s 
Administration. 

We  are  very  glad  that  Mr.  Willard’s  bill, 
granting  pensions  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
1812  that  survive,  and  to  the  widows  of  those 
that  are  dead,  has  passed  the  House,  and  we 
trust  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  the  Senate. 
There  have  been  constant  petitions  from  the  tax- 
payers for  such  a bill,  and  it  should  have  become 
a law  long  ago.  There  are  not  many  of  this  old 
guard,  and  we  have  had  ample  experience  of  the 
value  of  such  services.  There  has  seemed  to  be 
recently  a culpable  indifference  to  the  claims  of 
the  soldiers  and  sailors,  a willingness  to  be  se- 
vere, even  to  harshness;  and  we  therefore  re- 
mark with  pleasure  the  generous  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  little  debate  upon  this  proposition,  and 
the  promptness  with  which  it  was  adopted. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

June  6.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Stewart  introduced  a 
bill  to  prohibit  contracts  for  servile  labor,  explan  "ng 
that  the  bill  was  intended  to  apply  to  Chinese  in  m.- 
grants. — In  the  House,  the  bill  to  reduce  taxation  was 
passed. 

June  7.— In  the  Senate,  the  Indian  Appropriation 
bill  was  debated.  An  amendment  to  remove  the 
Osage  Indians  in  Kansas,  and  provide  for  the  sale  of 

their  reservation  to  actual  settlers,  was  rejected 

The  House  was  occupied  with  the  Currency  bill,  but 
no  vote  was  taken. 

June  8.— There  was  an  interesting  debate  in  the 
Senate  on  the  San  Domingo  treaty.  A memorial  from 
Mr.  Hatch  was  presented,  setting  forth  that  his  rights  ns 
an  American  citizen  had  been  violated  by  the  Domini- 
can authorities  in  unjustifiably  arresting,  imprisoning, 
and  sentencing  him  to  death ; and  thatnis  release  baa 
been  prevented  by  General  Babcock.  Mr.  Ferry,  who 
presented  the  memorial,  asserted  that  General  Babcock 
had  stated  that  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Hatch  was 
necessary  to  prevent  him  from  divulging  objections  to 
the  ratification  of  the  San  Domingo  treaty,  and  moved 
the  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  with  instructions  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers.  Objection  being  made  to  referring  to 
that  Committee,  a protracted  debate  ensued,  and  the 
memorial  was  referred  to  a special  committee.  The  In- 
dian Appropriation  bill  was  taken  up,  and  the  amend- 
ment for  the  removal  of  the  Osage  Indians  from  Kan- 
sas was  agreed  to.— In  the  House,  the  consideration 
of  the  Currency  bill  was  resumed.  Some  amendments 
were  offered,  when  Mr.  Eldridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  the  bill  for  the  session,  moved  to  adjourn. 
The  motion  prevailed,  79  to  75.  The  effect  is  to  carry 
the  bill  to  the  bottom  of  the  list  on  the  Speaker’s  ta- 
ble, which  is  its  virtual  defeat,  as  it  can  not  again  be 
reached  before  the  day  of  adjournment. 

June.  9.— In  the  Senate,  the  bills  to  abolish  the 
franking  privilege  and  to  apportion  Representatives 
in  Congress  among  the  several  States  were  debated, 
without  final  action  being  taken.  The  latter  bill  in- 
creases the  number  of  Representatives  from  275  to 
800,  whereby  no  State  will  lose  its  present  represent- 
ation.—In  the  House,  a bill  to  punish  unlawful  certi- 
fication of  national  bank  checks  was  reported  and 
passed.  It  imposes  a fine  of  not  more  than  $5000 
and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years.  Mr. 
Garfield  reported  back  the  Senate  bill  to  provide  a 
national  currency  of  coin  notes,  with  a substitute  con- 
sisting of  the  ninety-five  millions  currency  bill,  with 
the  funding  and  some  other  sections  stricken  out.  The 
opposition  succeeded  in  defeating  action  on  the  bill, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  morning  hour  it  went  over 
until  Tuesday.  A Naturalization  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  reduces  the  period  of 
residence  to  three  years,  and  provides  for  proceedings 
for  naturalization  to  be  taken  in  United  States  courts. 

June  10.— The  Senate  was  engaged  in  discussing  the 
bill  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege.  Mr.  Sumner,  in 
the  course  of  a speech  against  the  bill,  advocated  a 
reduction  in  letter  postage  to  one  cent  Such  a rate, 
he  said,  would  be  so  near  free  postage  for  all  that  it 
might  be  considered  such  practically.— A scene  was 
occasioned  in  the  House  by  the  arrest  and  arraign- 
ment of  a newspaper  correspondent  charged  with  a 
libelous  attack  on  Mr.  Fitch,  of  Nevada.  The  Natu- 
ralization bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

June  11. — In  the  Senate,  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
was  passed  for  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  delegation 
now  at  Washington.— In  the  House,  Mr.  Butler  asked 
leave,  which  was  refused,  to  introduce  a bill  repealing 
the  Tenure-of-Offlce  act.  The  Senate  amendment  to 
the  Appropriation  bill,  placing  female  clerks  in  the 
departments  on  the  same  footing  as  male  clerks  !n 
respect  to  pay,  was  adopted. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 


Carolina,  on  Saturday,  June  11,  aged  sixty-four  years. 

The  Vermont  Constitutional  Convention,  on  Satur- 
day, June  11,  rejected  the  proposition  to  give  the  bal- 
lot to  woman  by  a vote  of  1 to  231. 

A Harrisburg  (Pennsylvania)  dispatch  says  the  re- 
cent rains  have  caused  high  floods  in  the  north  and 
west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  sweeping 
away  large  quantities  of  timber.  It  is  estimated  that 
10,000,000  feet  have  floated  off. 

The  election  in  Oregon  has  gone  Democratic  by 
about  400  majority.  This  insures  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  United  States  Senator  from  that  State. 

The  Cuban  privateer  Hornet,  under  seizure  at  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina,  since  last  fall,  has  been  re- 
leased, by  order  of  the  President,  to  the  original  pur- 
chaser from  the  United  States,  Mr.  Fernando  Macia, 
who  gives  bonds  amounting  to  $50,000  that  she  shall 
not  engage  in  hostilities  against  Spain,  or  otherwise 
violate  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

On  Sunday,  June  5,  a terrible  conflagration  broke 
out  in  Constantinople,  in  the  course  of  which  over 
7000  buildings  were  consumed.  The  losses  nre  repre- 
sented to  be  frightful.  Whole  families  were  hemmed 
in  by  the  flames  at  some  points,  and  perished  in  view 
of  the  spectators,  who  were  unable  to  afford  the  slight- 
est aid.*  The  people  in  other  localities  were  seized 
with  a panic,  and  lost  all  capacity  to  save  themselves, 
and  others  in  despair  made  no  effort.  Some  of  the 
Turks,  under  the  influence  of  fatalism,  shut  them- 
selves in  their  ourmng  houses,  and  refused  to  be 
rescued.  The  dead  are  ascertained  to  be  250.  The 
French  Empress  has  sent  10,000  francs  to  Constanti- 
nople for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  to  be  raised  to  the 
peerage. 

Count  Bismarck’s  health  is  still  quite  delicate,  and 
his  physicians  have  ordered  him  to  rest  from  all  work, 
and  recommend  a trip  to  England. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  about  to  make  a 
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the  old  stone,  and  it  was 

■jSSgFr-]  set  by  the  side  of  the  new 
SgfjTfe!  one.  The  two  are  laid 
gggmJ  on  a foundation  22  feet 
- deej),  built  on  a bed  of 

-----  concrete  and  masonry. 

After  the  ojiening 
Z ~ ~ ceremonies  and  prayer 

- the  Grand  Treasurer 

. placed  in  :i  metal  ca>k- 

et  the  various  offerings, 

: documents,  etc.,  the 

Grand  Secretary  an- 
- - nouncing  each  article  as 

it  was  deposited.  The 

j- =#EEc~~3feY"5zll  up  and  laid  in  the  low- 

_Z  ZI^3jJb|jygEIl  er  corner-stone.  This 
B stone  is  five  feet  eight 
= inches  long,  by  three 
feet  four  inches  broad, 
*•*  -A  and  two  feet  four  inches 

Zr^dECy^H'  AZZ  deep.  The  casket  hav- 
te  k—  ing  been  deposited,  a 

I copper  plate,  having  the 
- 1 engraved  names  of  the 

tllB f iiPllSM  MBBIr  fi'and  officers,  and  the 

mniflliU  High  occasion  which  culled 
isSilllfes.  Hi  M I [|| HIP 'i'..  for  it,  was  placed  over 
,llci  ljox  a,K*  fastened 

MggL|  J III  covering  stone,  four  feet 

three  feet  four  inches 
iHlIlilHH  broad,  and  one  foot  four 
inches  deep, 
ed  upon  it.  This  hav- 
^ tlSZT ~ | ing  been  done  under  the 
Pj&£AjHr  •*(  -\  direction  of  the  Grand 

■ Muster,  the  Deputy 
WA  ' Grand  Master  applied 
'L -~Zr;.  the  square,  the  jewel  of 
his  office,  to  the  stone, 
and  pronounced  the 
work  square.  The  Sen- 
ior Grand  Warden  ap- 
plied the  level  to  the  stone,  and  reported  that  it 
was  level.  The  Junior  Grand  Warden  next  ap- 
plied the  plumb,  and  reported  that  it  was  plumb 
and  upright.  This  work  having  been  completed, 


THE  SANGERFEST 
BUILDING. 

We  give  on  this  page 
a view  of  the  great 
Sangerfest  building  just 
completed  in  Cincin- 
nati, in  which  the  next 
Industrial  Exposition 
will  be  held.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  wood, 
but  very  strongly  arched 
and  braced,  on  an  ex- 
cellent stone  founda- 
tion, and  ornamented, 
as  shown  in  our  sketch, 
by  two  front  towers  at 
the  angles,  front  porch 
and  balcony,  and  many 
a neat  pinnacle  and  sur- 
mount. 

This  splendid  hall,  in 
which  a grand  German 
Sangerfest  was  held  on 
the  Kith,  1 7th,  and  18th 
•ill  seat  1 0,000 


of  June, 

handsome^  At  each  j • I'  “1-*— -1  <=■ — _ 

corner  a tower  rises  to 

the  height  of  110  feet  _ 

from  the  ground.  These 
towers  at  the  base  form 
a part  of  the  main  build- 
ing, and  above  it  gradually  recede,  and  term- 
inate in  pinnacles,  from  which  the  American  and 
German  flags  will  be  suspended.  The  towers 
will  be  covered  with  tin,  and  relieved  with  large 
double  and  triple  windows  below,  and  by  triple 
windows  hidden  by  Venetian  blinds  above.  On 
the  first-floor,  between  the  towers,  on  the  front, 
six  arches,  each  nine  feet  wide  and  eighteen  feet 
high,  open  into  a vestibule  sixty-six  feet  long  and 
ten  feet  wide.  Above  these  arches  is  the  balcony , 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  vestibule.  This 
balcony  opens  by  a large  door  into  the  front  gal- 
lery. On  each  side  of  the  latter  are  double  win- 
dows, to  relieve  the  front  and  give  additional 
light  to  the  audience-room. 

It  was  at  first  designed  to  ornament  the  inte- 
rior in  a very  elaborate  and  costly  manner,  but 
the  project  was  abandoned. 


SANGERFEST  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


wardens  of  the  various  lodges  then  followed  in 
the  rear  of  the  Grand  Lodge  officers,  according 
to  seniority ; and,  after  these  officers  had  passed 
through  the  line,  the  brethren  marched  in  the 
same  order,  and  closed  up  en  masse  around  the 
platform,  the  lodge  officers  being  allowed  inside 
the  inclosure,  which  was  so  constructed  as  to 
form  a lodge,  the  platform  in  the  east  for  the 
principal  grand  officers  being  raised  on  three 
steps,  that  in  the  west  for  the  Senior  Grand 
Warden  on  two,  and  that  in  the  south  for  the 
Junior  Grand  Warden  on  one.  The  corner- 
stone was  in  the  northeast  comer,  and  by  its 
side  was  the  original  corner-stone  of  the  old  Ma- 
sonic Hall  that  stood  in  Broadway,  near  Pearl 
Street,  in  which  was  the  box  containing  the 
articles  deposited  when  that  stone  was  laid. 
The  old  box,  with  its  contents,  was  replaced  in 


THE  NEW  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
new  Masonic  Temple  to  be  erected  in  this  city, 
at  Twenty-third  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  June,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a vast  gathering  of  people.  The  day  was 
remarkably  fine.  At  an  early  hour  the  different 
bodies  of  the  fraternity  assembled  in  their  lodge- 
rooms,  and  promptly  at  half  past  eight  the  sever- 
al divisions,  carrying  guidons  numbered  from 
one  to  ten,  were  posted  in  the  positions  assigned 
to  them  along  Fifth  Avenue.  The  number  of 
Masons  in  the  procession  was  estimated  at  near- 
ly 20,000.  At  nine  o’clock  the  procession  moved 
to  the  site  of  the  edifice,  where  it  divided  into  two 
lines,  through  which  the  Grand  Lodge,  forming 
the  tenth  division,  passed.  The  masters  and 


cement  which  bound  the  whole,  and  having  struck 
the  stone  three  times  with  his  gavel,  returned  to 
his  station,  and  made  the  following  declaration, 
which  was  repeated  three  times  by  the  Grand 
Marshal,  in  the  south,  west,  and  east : 

“We,  James  Gibson,  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  do  declare  this  stone  to  be 
plumb,  level,  and  square ; to  be  well  formed,  true,  and 
trusty ; and  duly  laid  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
turns,  usages,  aud  forms  of  our  craft.  * 

The  stone  was  then  formally  consecrated  with 
offerings  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  in  accordance 
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four  miles  along  the  river’s  bed, 
we  halted  at  a beautiful  open 
forest  of  large  trees  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Hor  Mai  Gubba.  This 
was  a considerable  torrent", 
which  is  tributary  to  the  Roy- 
an ; at  this  spot  it  had  cut 
through  a white  sandstone  cliff, 
about  eighty  feet  perpendicu- 
lar: thus  upon  either  side  it 
was  walled  in.  The  word  Gub- 
ba is  Abyssinian  for  the  Nab- 
buk,  therefore  the  torrent  was 
the  Nabbuk  River  : this  flowed 
past  the  village  of  Mai  Gubba, 
which  is  the  head-quarters  of 
Mek  Nimmur,  from  which  we 
were  not  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant. We  camped  in  a forest 
of  the  largest  trees  that  we  had 
as  yet  seen  in  Africa. 

I took  a few  men  to  beat  the 
low  jungle  within  the  forest 
for  francolin  partridge,  num- 
bers of  which  I had  seen  run- 
ning through  the  covert.  I 
went  up  the  dry  bed  of  the  river 
at  the  junction  of  the  Hor 
Gubba,  while  they  drove  to- 
ward me,  and  I was  compelled 
to  fire  as  fast  as  I could  load,  as 
these  beautiful  birds  flew  across 
the  ravine.  I shot  five  brace 
almost  immediately.  There  is 
no  better  game  bird  than  the 
francolin:  the  flesh  is  white, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Royiin Wells  dug  by  the  Baboons  and  Antelopes.— 

Encampment  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Mai  Gubba.— 
Francolin  Partridges.— Meeting  with  the  Sheriff 
Brothers.— Great  Chase. — Thirty  Miles’  Ride  before 
overtaking  the  Elephant.— The  Animal  in  Sight.— 
Charge  of  the  Elephant. — His  Retreat.— He  in- 
trenches  Himself  among  the  Rocks.— Strategic 
Movement. — Rodur’s  Mare. — Furious  Race  of  the 
Elephant.— He  is  nailed  to  the  Ground. — Prey 
seized  by  the  Base. 

We  now  turned  due  south  from  our  camp  of 
Delladilla,  and  at  a distance  of  twelve  miles  we 
reached  the  river  Royan,  the  bed  of  which  was 
completely  dry.  We  descended  the  bank  in  a 
spot  that  had  been  broken  down  by  elephants, 
and  continued  our  course  up  stream  along  the 
sandy  bed,  which  formed  an  excellent  road. 
The  surface  was  imprinted  with  the  footsteps 
of  every  variety  of  game,  and  numerous  holes 
about  two  feet  deep  had  been  dug  in  the  sand 
by  the  antelopes  and  baboons  to  procure  water. 
Great  numbers  of  the  oterop,  a small  reddish- 
brown  antelope  without  horns,  were  drinking  at 
these  little  watering-places,  and  did  not  appear 
to  heed  us.  We  disturbed  manynellut  and  te'tel 
upon  the  banks,  and  after  having  marched  about 


TETEL  IN  DANGER. 


ains  at  the  foot  of  the  great  chain.  Here  the  views 
were  superb.  The  Royan  was  no  longer  a stream 
of  ninety  or  a hundred  yards  in  width,  but  it  was 
reduced”  to  a simple  mountain  torrent  about  forty 
yards  across,  bloc  ked  in  many  places  by  masses 
of  rock,  while  at  others  it  had  formed  broad 
pools,  all  of  which  were  now  perfectly  dry,  and 
exhibited  a bed  of  glaring  sand.  Numerous 
mountain  ravines  joined  the  main  channel,  and 
the  entire  country  bore  witness  to  the  effect  of 
violent  rains,  ns  the  surface  was  torn  and  water- 
worn. 

We  had  ridden  nearly  thirty  miles,  having 
seen  large  quantities  of  game,  including  ante- 
lopes, buffaloes,  giraffes,  and  rhinoceros,  none 
of  which  we  had  hunted,  as  we  were  in  search 
of  elephants.  This  was  the  country  where  the 
aggageers  had  expected,  without  fail,  to  find 
their  game. 

They  now  turned  away  from  the  Royan,  and 
descended  a sandy  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains, the  bottom  of  which  appeared  to  have  been 
overflowed  during  the  wet  season.  Here  were 
large  strips  of  forest,  and  numerous  sandy  water- 
courses, along  the  dry  bed  of  which  we  quickly 
discovered  the  deep  tracks  of  elephants.  They 
had  been  digging  fresh  holes  in  the  sand  in 
search  of  water,  in  which  welcome  basins  we 
found  a good  supply ; we  dismounted,  and  rest- 
ed the  horses  for  half  an  hour,  while  the  hunt- 
ers followed  up  the  tracks  on  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  Upon  their  return  they  reported  the 
elephants  as  having  wandered  off  upon  the  rocky 
ground,  that  rendered  further  tracking  impossible. 
We  accordingly  remounted,  and,  upon  arrival  at 
the  spot  where  they  had  lost  the  tracks,  we  con- 
tinued along  the  bed  of  the  stream.  We  had 


and  of  a most  delicate  and  rich 
flavor.  My  shots  had  attracted 
the  aggageers,  and  shortly  after 
my  return  to  camp  they  arrived 
with  my  Arabs,  as  they  had 
been  stationed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Royan  in  a forest 
within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  us. 
I agreed  to  have  a long  day’s 
hunt  the  next  day  with  Taher 
Sheriff. 

According  to  my  agreement, 
I went  to  the  aggageers’  camp 
at  5 a. at.,  with  Hadji  Ali  and 
Hassan,  both  mounted  on  my 
two  horses  Aggahr  and  Ga- 
zelle, while  I rode  Tetel.  Taher 
Sheriff  requested  me  not  to 
shoot  at  any  thing,  as  the  shots 
might  alarm  and  scare  away 
elephants ; therefore  I merely 
carried  my  little  Fletcher,  in 
case  of  meeting  the  Base,  who 
hunted  in  this  country.  We 
started  along  the  upward  course 
of  the  Royan. 

For  seven  hours  we  rode, 
sometimes  along  the  bed  of  the 
river  between  lofty  overhanging 
rocks,  or  through  borders  of 
fine  forest  trees ; at  other  times 
we  cut  off  a bend  of  the  stream, 
and  rode  for  some  miles  through 
a beautiful  country  diversified 
with  hills,  and  abounding  in 
enormous  baobab  - trees.  At 
length  we  entered  the  mount- 
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ridden  about  a mile,  and  were  beginning  to  de- 
spair, when  suddenly  we  turned  a sharp  angle 
in  the  water-course,  and  Taher  Sheriff,  who  was 
leading,  immediately  reined  in  his  horse,  and 
backed  him  toward  the  party.  I followed  his 
example,  and  we  were  at  once  concealed  by  the 
sharp  bend  of  the  river.  He  now  whispered  that 
a bull  elephant  was  drinking  from  a hole  it  had 
scooped  in  the  sand,  not  far  round  the  corner. 
Without  the  slightest  confusion  the  hunters  at 
once  fell  quietly  into  their  respective  places,  Ta- 
her Sheriff  leading,  while  I followed  closely  in 
the  line,  with  my  Tokrooris  bringing  up  the  rear ; 
we  were  a party  of  seven  horses. 

Upon  turning  the  corner  we  at  once  perceived 
the  elephant,  that  was  still  drinking.  It  was  a 
fine  bull;  the  enormous  ears  were  thrown  for- 
ward, as  the  head  was  lowered  in  the  act  of 
drawing  up  the  water  through  the  trunk ; these 
shaded  the  eyes,  and,  with  the  wind  favorable, 
we  advanced  noiselessly  upon  the  sand  to  within 
twenty  yards  before  we  were  perceived.  The 
elephant  then  threw  up  its  head,  and,  with  the 
ears  flapping  forward,  it  raised  its  trunk  for  an 
instant,  and  then  slowly,  but  easily,  ascended  the 
steep  bank,  and  retreated.  The 'aggageers  now 
hiflted  for  about  a minute  to  confer  together, 
and  then  followed  in  their  original  order  up  the 
crumbled  bank.  We  were  now  on  most  unfavor- 
able ground  ; the  fire  that  had  cleared  the  coun- 
try we  had  hitherto  traversed  had  been  stopped 
by  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  We  were  thus  plunged 
at  once  into  withered  grass  above  our  heads,  un- 
less we  stood  in  the  stirrups;  the  ground  was 
strewed  with  fragments  of  rock,  and  altogether 
it  was  ill-adapted  for  riding.  However,  Taher 
Sheriff  broke  into  a trot,  followed  by  the  entire 
party,  as  the  elephant  was  not  in  sight.  We  as- 
cended a hill,  and  when  near  the  summit  we  per- 
ceived the  elephant  about  eighty  yards  ahead. 
It  was  looking  behind  during  its  retreat,  by 
swinging  its  huge  head  from  side  to  side,  and 
upon  seeing  us  approach,  it  turned  suddenly 
round  and  halted.  ‘ ‘ Be  ready,  and  take  care 
of  the  rocks!”  said  Taher  Sheriff,  as  I rode  for- 
ward by  his  side.  Hardly  had  he  uttered  these 
words  of  caution,  when  the  bull  gave  a vicious 
jerk  with-  its  head,  and  with  a shrill  scream  it 
charged  down  upon  us  with  the  greatest  fury. 
Away  we  all  went,  helter-skelter,  through  the  dry 
grass,  which  whistled  in  my  ears,  over  the  hid- 
den rocks,  at  full  gallop,  with  the  elephant  tear- 
ing after  us  for  about  a hundred  and  eighty 
yards  at  a tremendous  pace.  Te'tel  was  a sure- 
footed horse,  and,  being  unshod,  he  never  slipped 
upon  the  stones.  Thus,  as  we  all  scattered  in 
different  directions,  the  elephant  became  con- 
fused, and  relinquished  the  chase;  it  had  been 
very  near  me  at  one  time,  and,  in  such  ground, 
I was  not  sorry  when  it  gave  up  the  hunt.  We 
now  quickly  united,  and  again  followed  the  ele- 
phant, that  had  once  more  retreated.  Advanc- 
ing at  a canter,  we  shortly  came  in  view.  Upon 
seeing  the  homes  the  bull  deliberately  entered  a 
strong-hold  composed  of  rocky  and  uneven  ground, 
in  the  clefts  of  which  grew  thinly  a few  leafless 
trees  the  thickness  of  a man’s  leg.  It  then  turn- 
ed boldly  toward  us,  and  stood  determinedly  at 
bay. 

Now  came  the  tug  of  war!  Taher  Sheriff 
came  close  to  me  and  said,  “You  had  better 
shoot  the  elephant,  as  we  shall  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  this  rocky  ground:”  this  I declined,  as 
I wished  to  end  the  fight  as  it  had  been  com- 
menced, with  the  sword ; and  I proposed  that  he 
should  endeavor  to  drive  the  animal  to  more  fa- 
vorable ground.  “ Never  mind,  ” replied  Taher. 
“Inshallah”  (please  God)  “he  shall  not  beat 
us.”  He  now  advised  me  to  keep  as  close  to 
him  as  possible,  and  to  look  sharp  for  a charge. 

The  elephant  stood  facing  us  like  a statue ; it 
did  not  move  a muscle  beyond  a quick  and  rest- 
less action  of  the  eyes,  that  were  watching  all 
sides.  Taher  Sheriff  and  his  younger  brother 
Ibrahim  now  separated,  and  each  took  opposite 
sides  of  the  elephant,  and  then  joined  each  other 
about  twenty  yards  behind  it;  I accompanied 
them,  until  Taher  advised  me  to  keep  about  the 
same  distance  upon  the  left  flank.  My  To- 
krooris kept  apart  from  the  scene,  as  they  were 
not  required.  In  front  of  the  elephant  were  two 
aggageers,  one  of  whom  was  the  renowned  Ro- 
dur  Sheriff,  with  the  withered  arm.  All  being 
ready  for  action,  Rodur  now  rode  slowly  toward 
the  head  of  the  cunning  old  bull,  who  was  quiet- 
ly awaiting  an  opportunity  to  make  certain  of 
some  one  who  might  give  him  a good  chance. 

Rodur  Sheriff  rode  a bay  mare,  that,  having 
been  thoroughly  trained  to  these  encounters,  was 
perfect  at  her  work.  Slowly  and  coolly  she  ad- 
vanced toward  her  waiy  antagonist,  until  within 
about  eight  or  nine  yards  of  the  elephant’s  head ; 
the  creature  never  moved,  and  the  wise  en  scene 
was  beautiful ; not  a word  was  spoken,  and  we 
kept  our  places  amidst  utter  stillness,  which  was 
at  length  broken  by  a snort  from  the  mare,  who 
gazed  intently  at  the  elephant,  as  though  watch- 
ing for  the  moment  of  attack. 

One  more  pace  forward,  and  Rodur  sat  coolly 
upon  his  mare,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  those 
«f  the  elephant.  For  an  instant  I saw  the  white 
of  the  eye  nearest  to  me;  “Look  out,  Rodur! 
he’s  coming!”  I exclaimed.  With  a shrill 
scream,  the  elephant  dashed  upon  him  like  an 
avalanche ! 

Round  went  the  mare  as  though  upon  a pivot, 
and  away  over  rocks  and  stones,  flying  like  a 
gazelle,  with  the  monkey-like  form  of  little  Ro- 
dur Sheriff  leaning  forward,  and  looking  over 
his  left  shoulder  as  the  elephant  rushed  after  him. 

Fof  a moment  I thought  he  must  be  caught. 
Had  the  mare  stumbled,  all  were  lost ; but  she 
gained  in  the  race  after  a few  quick  bounding 
strides,  and  Rodur,  still  looking  behind  him,  kept 
his  distance  so  .close  to  the  elephant,  that  its  out- 
stretched trunk  was  within  a few  feet  of  the 
mare’s  tail. 

Taher  Sheriff  and  his  brother  Ibrahim  swept 
down  like  falcons  |[d  jtgjej  :Jn|jUjfi  speed  they 


dextrously  avoided  the  trees,  until  they  arrived 
upon  open  ground,  when  they  dashed  up  close  to 
the  hind-quarters  of  the  furious  elephant,  who, 
maddened  with  the  excitement,  heeded  nothing 
but  Rodur  and  his  mare,  that  were  almost  within 
its  grasp.  When  close  to  the  tail  of  the  elephant, 
Taher  Sheriff's  sword  flashed  from  its  sheath,  as 
grasping  his  trusty  blade  he  leaped  nimbly  to  the 
ground,  while  Ibrahim  caught  the  reins  of  his 
horse;  two  or  three  bounds  on  foot,  with  the 
sword  clutched  in  both  hands,  and  he  was  close 
behind  the  elephant ; a bright  glance  shone  like 
lightning,  as  the  sun  struck  upon  the  descend- 
ing steel;  this  was  followed  by  a dull  crack,  as 
the  sword  cut  through  skin  and  sinews,  and  set- 
tled deep  in  the  bone,  about  twelve  inches  above 
the  foot.  At  the  next  stride,  the  elephant  halted 
dead  short  in  the  midst  of  its  tremendous  charge. 
Taher  had  jumped  quickly  on  one  side,  and  had 
vaulted  into  the  saddle  with  his  naked  sword  in 
hand.  At  the  same  moment,  Rodur,  who  had 
led  the  chase,  turned  sharp  round,  and  again 
faced  the  elephant  as  before ; stooping  quickly 
from  the  saddle,  he  picked  up  from  the  ground 
a handful  of  dirt,  which  he  threw  into  the  face 
of  the  vicious-looking  animal,  that  once  more 
attempted  to  rush  upon  him.  It  was  impossible ! 
the  foot  was  dislocated,  and  turned  up  in  front 
like  an  old  shoe.  In  an  instant,  Taher  was 
once  more  on  foot,  and  again  the  sharp  sword 
slashed  the  remaining  leg.  The  great  bull  ele- 
phant could  not  move ; the  first  cut  with  the 
sword  had  utterly  disabled  it ; the  second  was 
its  death  blow ; the  arteries  of  the  leg  were  di- 
vided, and  the  blood  spouted  in  jets  from  the 
wounds.  I wished  to  terminate  its  miseiy  by  a 
bullet  behind  the  ear,  but  Taher  Sheriff  begged 
me  not  to  fire,  as  the  elephant  woidd  quickly 
bleed  to  death  without  pain,  and  an  unnecessary 
shot  might  attract  the  Base,  who  would  steal  the 
flesh  and  ivory  during  our  absence.  We  were 
obliged  to  return  immediately  to  our  far-distant 
camp,  and  the  hunters  resolved  to  accompany 
their  camels  to  the  spot  upon  the  next  day. 

On  the  following  day  the  hunters  started  to 
the  dead  elephant  with  camels  and  sacks,  but 
they  returned  at  night  thoroughly  disgusted; 
the  nimble  Base  had  been  before  them,  most 
probably  attracted  to  the  carcass  by  the  cloud 
of  vultures  that  had  gathered  in  the  air.  Nothing 
remained  but  the  bones  and  skull  of  the  elephant, 
the  flesh  and  the  ivory  had  been  stolen.  The 
tracks  of  a great  number  of  men  wrere  left  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  aggageers  were  fortunate 
to  return  without  an  attack  from  overwhelming 
numbers. 


CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  way  to  Gallabat — Encampment  on  a vast  Plain. 
—From  the  Hill-top.— Two  Rhinoceros  issue  from  a 
Ravine.— Tetel  is  led  to  the  Foot  of  the  Hill.— lie  is 
seen  by  one  of  the  Rhinoceros.— The  Rhinoceros 
receives  a Bullet.— Pursuit  of  the  second  Rhinoce- 
ros.—The  Atbara  near  its  Source.— Qailabat.— To- 
krooris.—Their  Industry.— On  the  Banks  of  the 
Eahad.— Arrival  at  Khartoum.— Conclusion. 

I had  thoroughly  explored  the  beautiful  coun- 
try of  the  Salaam  and  Angrab,  and  intended  to 
push  on  to  Gallabat,  the  frontier  market-town 
of  Abyssinia. 

We  started  on  the  following  afternoon,  and, 
with  Hassan  as  our  guide,  and  Taher  Noor  upon 
a camel,  my  wife  and  I cantered  ahead  of  the 
main  body,  over  a high  ridge  of  stony,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, firm  ground.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
summit,  we  had  a lovely  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  we  commenced  a gentle  de- 
scent into  a vast  plain  sparsely  covered  with 
small  trees.  In  the  extensive  prospect  before  us, 
the  dark  green  veins  of  foliage  in  the  otherwise 
yellow  surface  of  withered  grass  marked  out  dis- 
tinctly the  course  of  small  rivulets.  We  hurried 
on,  sometimes  over  blackened  ashes,  where  the 
fire  had  swept  all  before  it,  at  other  times  through 
withered  grass,  that  had  been  saved  from  destruc- 
tion through  the  intervention  of  some  ravine.  At 
7.30  p.m.  we  arrived  at  an  excellent  halting- 
place,  by  a beautiful  but  small  stream  of  water, 
shaded  by  a fringe  of  dome  palms ; this  was,  by 
dead-reckoning,  seventeen  miles  from  our  last 
camp.  It  had  been  pleasant  traveling,  as  the 
moon  was  full ; we  had  ridden  fast,  therefore  it 
was  useless  to  expect  the  camels  for  some  hours ; 
we  accordingly  spread  the  carpet  on  the  ground, 
and  lay  down  to  sleep,  with  the  stocks  of  the 
rifles  for  pillows,  as  we  had  frequently  done  on 
former  occasions. 

On  the  following  morning  I mounted  my  horse 
Te'tel,  and,  with  Taher  Noor  and  two  of  my  To- 
krooris, Hadji  Ali,  and  Hassan,  I rode  toward  a 
pvramidical  hill  about  three  miles  distant,  which 
I intended  to  ascend,  in  order  to  obtain  a pano- 
ramic view  of  the  country.  This  hill  was  about 
three  hundred  feet  high,  and,  as  the  fire  had 
swept  away  a portion  of  the  grass  for  several 
miles  around,  I should  obtain  a clear  view  of  all 
living  animals  that  might  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Upon  arrival  at  the  base  of  the  hill  I dis- 
mounted, and  led  my  horse  up  the  steep  inclina- 
tion of  broken  basalt  that  had  fallen  from  the 
summit.  From  the  top  of  the  peak  I had  a su- 
perb panorama  of  the  country,  the  mountain  Na- 
lioot  Gubdabi  bearing  southwest  about  thirty 
miles  distant.  I had  a complete  bird’s-eye  view 
of  great  extent,  and  I immediately  distinguished, 
in  various  positions,  giraffes,  buffaloes,  te'tel,  and 
boars. 

I had  been  observing  the  coimtry  for  some 
time  from  my  high  station,  when  I suddenly  per- 
ceived two  rhinoceros  emerge  from  a ravine. 
They  walked  slowly  through  a patch  of  high 
grass,  and  skirted  the  base  of  the  hill  upon 
which  we  were  standing.  Presently  they  winded 
something,  and  they  trotted  back  and  stood  con- 
cealed in  the  patch  of  grass.  Although  I had  a 
good  view  of  them  from  my  present  position,  I 
knew  that  I should  not  be  able  to  see  them  in 
their  covert,  if  on  the  same  level ; I therefore  de- 
termined to  send  to  the  tent  for  my  other  horses, 
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and  to  ride  them  down,  if  I could  not  shoot  them  started,  then  obliquely ; he  chose  a regular  rhi- 
on  foot ; accordingly,  I sent  a man  off,  directing  noceros  path,  and  scudded  away,  Tetel  answer- 
him  to  jead  Tetel  from  the  peak,  and  to  secure  ing  to  the  spur  and  closing  with  him;  through 
him  to  a tree  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  as  I was  the  trees ; now  down  the  hill  over  the  loose 
afraid  the  rhinoceros  might  observe  the  horse  rocks,  where  he  gained  considerably  upon  the 
upon  the  sky  line.  This  he  did,  and  we  saw  horse.  “Easy  down  the  hill,  gently  over  the 
him  tie  the  horse  by  the  bridle  to  the  branch  of  stones,  Te'tel,”  and  I took  a pull  at  the  reins  un- 
a tree  below  us,  while  he  ran  quickly  toward  the  til  I reached  the  level  ground  beneath,  which 
camp.  In  tfce  mean  time  I watched  the  rhinoc-  was  firm  and  first-rate.  I saw  the  rhinoceros 
eros ; both  animals  laid  down  in  the  yellow  grass,  pelting  away  about  a hundred  and  twenty  yards 
resembling  masses  of  stone.  They  had  not  been  ahead,  and  spurring  hard,  I shot  up  to  'him  at 
long  in  this  position  before  we  noticed  two  pigs  full  speed  until  within  twenty  yards,  when  round 
wandering  through  the  grass  directly  to  wind-  he  came  with  astonishing  quickness,  and  charged 
ward,  toward  the  sleeping  rhinoceros.  In  an  in-  straight  at  the  horse.  I was  prepared  for  this, 
stant  these  animals  winded  the  intruders,  and  as  was  my  horse  also ; we  avoided  him  by  a quick 
starting  up,  they  looked  in  all  directions,  but  turn,  and  again  renewed  the  chase,  and  regained 
could  not  see  them,  as  they  were  concealed  by  our  position  within  a few  yards  of  the  game, 
the  high  grass.  Having  been  thus  disturbed,  Thus  the  hunt  continued  for  about  a mile  and  a 
the  rhinoceros  moved  their  quarters,  and  walked  half,  the  rhinoceros  occasionally  charging,  but 
slowly  forward,  occasionally  halting  and  listen-  always  cleverly  avoided  by  the  horse.  Tetel 
ing.  One  was  about  a hundred  yards  in  advance  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun,  and  hunted  like  a grey- 
of  the  other.  They  were  taking  a direction  at  hound.  Nevertheless  I had  not  been  able  to 
the  base  of  the  hill  that  would  lead  them  directly  pass  the  rhinoceros,  who  had  thundered  along  at 
upon  the  spot  where  Te'tel  was  tied  to  the  tree,  a tremendous  pace  whenever  I had  attempted  to 
I observed  this  to  Taher  Noor,  as  I feared  they  close ; however,  the  pace  began  to  tell  upon  his 
would  kill  the  horse.  “Oh  no,”  he  replied,  wounded  shoulder ; he  evidently  went  lame,  and 
“ they  will  lie  down  and  sleep  beneath  the  first  as  I observed  at  some  distance  before  us  the  corn- 
tree,  as  they  are  seeking  for  shade — the  sun  is  mencement  of  the  dark-colored  rotten  ground, 
like  fire.”  However,  they  still  continued  their  I felt  sure  that  it  would  shortly  be  a case  of 
advance,  and,  upon  reaching  some  rising  ground,  “ stand  still.”  In  this  I was  correct,  and,  upon 
the  leading  rhinoceros  halted,  and  I felt  sure  that  reaching  the  deep  and  crumbling  soil,  he  turned 
he  had  a clear  view  of  the  horse,  that  was  now  sharp  round,  made  a clumsy  charge  that  I easily 
about  five  hundred  yards  distant,  tied  to  the  tree,  avoided,  and  he  stood  panting  at  bay.  Taher 
A ridge  descended  from  the  hill,  parallel  with  Noor  was  riding  Gazelle ; this  was  a very  timid 
the  course  the  animals  were  Hiking ; upon  this  I horse,  and  was  utterly  useless  as  a hunter ; but, 
ran  as  quickly  as  the  stony  slope  permitted,  keep-  as  it  reared  and  plunged  upon  seeing  the  rhinoc- 
ing  my  eye  fixed  upon  the  leading  rhinoceros,  eros,  that  animal  immediately  turned  toward  it 
who,  with  his  head  raised,  was  advancing  directly  with  the  intention  of  charging.  Riding  Te'tel 
toward  the  horse.  I now  felt  convinced  that  he  close  to  his  flank,  I fired  both  barrels  of  the  little 
intended  to  attack  it.  Te'tel  did  not  observe  the  Fletcher  into  the  shoulder ; he  fell  to  the  shots, 
rhinoceros,  but  was  quietly  standing  beneath  the  and,  stretching  out  his  legs  convulsively,  he  died 
tree.  I ran  as  fast  as  I was  able,  and  reached  immediately. 

the  bottom  of  the  hill  just  as  the  willful  brute  was  Pursuing  our  march  through  the  plain,  we  ar- 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  horse,  which  now  for  the  rived  at  Meteinma,  a Tokroori  village  in  the 
first  time  saw  the  approaching  danger ; the  rhi-  heart  of  the  mountains ; then  the  next  day, 
noceros  had  been  advancing  steadily  at  a walk,  April  15,  after  passing  through  several  small  vil- 
but  he  now  lowered  his  head,  and  charged  at  the  lages,  and  many  brooks  that  flowed  from  the 
horse  at  fidl  speed.  mountains,  we  arrived  at  our  old  friend,  the  At- 

I was  about  two  hundred  yards  distant,  and  bara  River,  at  the  sharp  angle  as  it  issues  from 
for  the  moment  I was  afraid  of  shooting  the  the  mountains.  At  this  place  it  was  in  its  in- 
horse, but  I fired  one  of  the  Reilly  No.  10  rifles  ; fancy.  We  had  seen  the  Atbara  a bed  of  glar- 
the  bullet,  missing  the  rhinoceros,  dashed  the  ing  sand — a mere  continuation  of  the  burning 
sand  and  stones  into  his  face,  as  it  struck  the  desert  that  surrounded  its  course,  fringed  by  a 
ground  exactly  before  his  nose,  when  he  appeared  belt  of  withered  trees,  like  a monument  sacred  to 
to  be  just  into  the  unfortunate  Tetel.  The  horse  the  memory  of  a dead  river.  We  had  seen  the 
in  the  same  instant  reared,  and,  breaking  the  bri-  sudden  rush  of  waters  when,  in  the  still  night, 
die,  it  dashed  away  in  the  direction  of  the  camp ; the  mysterious  stream  had  invaded  the  dry  bed, 
while  the  rhinoceros,  astonished  at  the  shot,  and  and  swept  all  before  it  like  an  awakened  giant, 
most  likely  half  blinded  by  the  sand  and  splinters  We  had  subsequently  witnessed  that  tremendous 
of  rock,  threw  up  his  head,  turned  round,  and  rainfall,  and  seen  the  Atbara  at  its  grandest 
trotted  back  upon  the  track  by  which  he  had  ar-  flood.  We  had  traced  each  river,  and  crossed 
rived.  He  passed  me  at  about  a hundred  yards’  each  tiny  stream  that  fed  the  mighty  Atbara 
distance,  as  I had  run  forward  to  a bush,  by  from  the  mountain  chain ; and  we  now,  after 
which  he  trotted  with  his  head  raised,  seeking  our  long  journey,  forded  the  Atbara  in  its  in- 
fer the  cause  of  his  discomfiture.  Crack ! went  fancy,  hardly  knee-deep  over  its  rocky  bed  of 
a bullet  against  his  hide,  as  I fired  my  remain-  about  sixty  yards  width.  As  I followed  it  with 
ing  barrel  at  his  shoulder  ; he  cocked  his  tail,  my  eye,  I thought  of  that  wonderful  river  Nile, 
and  for  a few  yards  he  charged  toward  the  shot ; that  could  flow  forever  through  the  exhausting 
but  he  suddenly  changed  his  course,  and  ran  deserts  of  sand,  while  the  Atbara,  during  the 
round  several  times  in  a small  circle , he  then  summer  months,  shrank  to  a dry  skeleton,  al- 
halted,  and  reeling  to  and  fro,  he  retreated  very  though  the  powerful  affluents,  the  Salaam  and 
slowly,  and  laid  down  about  a hundred  yards  off.  the  Settite,  never  ceased  to  flow ; every  drop  of 
Well  dbne,  Reilly ! I knew  that  he  had  his  qui-  their  waters  was  evaporated  by  the  air,  and  ab- 
etus,  but  I was  determined  to  bag  his  companion,  sorbed  by  the  desert  sand  in  the  bed  of  the  At- 
who,  in  alarm,  had  now  joined  him,  and  stood  bara,  two  hundred  miles  above  its  junction  with 
looking  in  all  quarters  for  the  source  of  danger ; the  Nile ! 

but  we  were  well  concealed  behind  the  bush.  The  next  day  we  arrived  at  Gallabat  or  Me- 
Presently  the  wounded  rhinoceros  stood  up,  and  temma,  the  capital  of  a fertile  province,  colo- 
walking  very  slowly,  followed  by  his  comrade,  he  nized  by  the  Tokrooris,  originally  from  Darfur, 
crossed  a portion  of  rising  ground  at  the  base  of  The  Tokrooris  are  a fine,  powerful  race,  ex- 
the  hill,  and  both  animals  disappeared.  I at  once  ceedingly  black,  and  of  the  negro  type,  but  dif- 
started  oft'  Hassan,  who  could  run  like  an  ante-  fering  from  all  negroes  that  I have  hitherto 
lope,  in  search  of  Te'tel,  while  I dispatched  an-  known,  as  they  are  particularly  industrious, 
other  man  to  the  summit  of  the  peak  to  see  if  the  Even  during  the  march,  I have  frequently  seen 
rhinoceros  were  in  view ; if  not,  I knew  they  must  my  men  gather  the  cotton  from  some  deserteU 
be  among  the  small  trees  and  bushes  at  the  foot  bush,  and  immediately  improvise  a spindle,  by 
of  the  hill.  I thus  waited  for  a long  time,  until  sticking  a reed  through  a piece  of  camel-dung, 
at  length  the  two  grays,  Aggahr  and  Gazelle,  with  which  they  would  spin  the  wool  into  thread, 
arrived  with  my  messenger  from  the  camp.  I as  they  walked  with  the  caravan.  My  Tokroo- 
tightened  the  girths  of  the  Arab  saddle  upon  ris  had  never  been  idle  during  the  time  they 
Aggahr,  and  1 had  just  mounted,  cursing  all  had  been  in  my  service,  but  they  were  at  work 
Arab  stirrups,  that  are  only  made  for  the  naked  in  the  camp  during  every  spare  minute,  either 
big  toe,  when  my  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  employed  in  making  sandals  from  elephant’s  or 
sight  of  Hassan  cantering  toward  me  upon  Te'tel,  buffalo’s  hide,  or  whips  and  bracelets  from  the 
but  from  the  exact  direction  the  rhinoceros  had  rhinoceros  skin,  which  they  cleverly  polished, 
taken.  “Quick!  quick!”  he  cried;  “come  Upon  our  arrival  at  Gallabat,  they  had  at  least 
along ! One  rhinoceros  is  lying  dead  close  by,  a camel-load  of  all  kinds  of  articles  they  had 
and  the  other  is  standing  beneath  a tree  not  far  manufactured.  On  the  following  morning  I had 
off.”  found  them  sitting  in  the  market-place,  having 

I immediately  jumped  on  Te'tel,  and,  taking  established  stalls,  at  which  they  were  selling  all 
the  little  Fletcher  rifle,  as  lighter  and  handier  the  various  trophies  of  their  expedition — fat, 
than  the  heavy  No.  10,  I ordered  Taher  Noor  hides,  whips,  sandals,  bracelets,  etc. 
and  Hassan  to  mount  the  other  horses,  and  to  They  were  now  at  home,  and  the  time  had 
follow  me  with  spare  rifles.  I found  the  rhinoc-  come  for  us  to  separate.  I paid  them  their  wages, 
eros  lying  dead  about  two  hundred  yards  from  and  gave  them  an  entertainment  after  their  own 

the  s]H)t  where  he  had  received  the  shot,  and  I taste,  by  purchasing  several  enormous  bowls 

immediately  perceived  the  companion,  that  was  of  honey  wine,  and  we  parted  on  the  best  of 

standing  beneath  a small  tree.  The  ground  was  terms. 

firm  and  stony,  all  the  grass  had  been  burned  off,  For  some  days  we  continued  our  journey  along 
except  in  a few  small  patches ; the  trees  were  not  the  right  bank  of  the  Durder,  and  finally  made  a 
so  thick  together  as  to  form  a regular  jungle.  direct  cut  across  the  flat  country  to  cross  the 

The  rhinoceros  saw  us  directly,  and  he  val-  Rahad  and  arrive  at  Abou  Harag,  on  the  Blue 

iantly  stood  and  faced  me  as  I rode  up  within  Nile,  whence  we  reached  Khartoum  on  the  morn- 

fifty  yards  of  him.  Te'tel  was  worth  his  weight  ing  of  June  11.  Of  all  our  old  companions  none 
in  gold  as  a shooting  horse : he  stood  like  a rock,  were  left  but  Bacheet,  Wat  el  Baggar,  Richaru, 
and  woidd  face  the  devil.  I was  unable  to  take  a and  my  brave  Tetel.  Florian  had  been  killed  by 
shot  in  this  position,  therefore  I ordered  the  men  a lion ; Banake,  the  poor  woman  who  ground 
to  ride  round  a half-circle,  as  I knew  the  rhinoc-  the  dhurra  and  baked  the  bread,  had  been  buried 

eros  would  turn  toward  the  white  horses,  and  at  Delladilla;  Aggahr,  my  trusty  hunter,  had 

thus  expose  his  flank  ; this  he  did  immediate-  been  taken  sick  a little  way  from  Gallabat,  and 

ly,  and  firing  well,  exactly  at  the  shoulder,  I had  died  in  a few  hours  amidst  excruciating  sut- 

dropped  him  as  though  stone-dead.  Taher  Noor  ferings ; and  Gazelle,  attacked  with  the  same 

shouted,  “ Samme  durrupto!”  (well  shot);  the  disease,  almost  at  the  same  time,  survived  him 
rhinoceros  lay  kicking  upon  the  ground,  and  I but  a little  while. 

thought  he  was  bagged.  Not  a bit  of  it!  The  The  first  part  of  our  task  was  completed.  It 
No.  24  bullet  had  not  force  to  break  the  massive  now  remained  for  us  to  explore  the  south  ; and, 
shoulder-bone,  but  had  merely  paralyzed  it  for  December  18, 1862,  full  of  hope  and  energy,  we 
the  moment;  up  he  jumped,  and  started  oft’  in  quilted  Khartoum,  and  plunged  into  unknown 
full  gallop.  Now  for  a hunt!  up  the  hill  he  regiibliiJlJ  I lid  TFOm 
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GEORGE  MARCY’S  DISAPPEAR- 
ANCE. 

No  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him — of 
brilliant,  young,  vivacious,  gifted,  heedless,  lov- 
able George  Edgar  Marcv.  He  had  dropped 
wholly  out  of  London  and  literature  and  love- 
making,  and  all  his  airy  projects  and  his  occa- 
sionally high  aspirations,  and  his  dashing  vivid 
criticisms  and  magazine  articles  and  poems,  se- 
rious and  comic— he  had  left  every  thing  behind 
him  and  disappeared.  We  all  said  we  might 
have  better  spared  a better  man— some  few  of 
us  were  sincerely  sorry  for  his  disappearance ; 
there  was  one  who,  as  every  body  afterward 
learned,  felt  far  more  deeply  still.  His  disap- 
pearance came  about  in  this  way : George  Mar- 
cy  was  a brilliant  young  litterateur ; member  of 
a”  family  which  had  quite  a name  in  literature, 
and  was  himself  rising  fast  into  a kind  of  repu- 
tation. Any  thing  very  great  he  would  never 
be — you  had  only  to  look  at  his  head  and  face 
to  see  that ; but  he  certainly  had  a rare  gift  at 
vivid  sketches,  critiques,  articles  of  every  kind 
wherein  a certain  fresh  and  light  stream  of  the 
poetic  might  blend  easily  with  a fantastic,  eccen- 
tric, but  very  genqine  humor.  You  would  have 
called  him  one  of  the  Bohemian  school,  but 
that  his  personal  habits  were  by  no  means  Bo- 
hemian ; for  he  much  preferred  a palatial  club- 
room  to  a public  house,  and  a drawing-room 
well  ornamented  with  pretty  and  clever  women 
to  either.  He  was  a terribly  thoughtless,  thrift- 
less fellow,  and,  unless  when  he  liked  to  work, 
was  decidedly  lazy;  but  he  was  a gentleman  in 
heart  and  in  manner.  He  sometimes  provoked 
editors  and  publishers  out  of  all  patience ; for 
when  the  first  installment  of  copy  came,  there 
was  no  saying  when  the  next  would  come,  or 
whether  it' would  ever  come  at  all ; and  indeed 
there  were  editors  who  had  issued  a positive  or- 
der that  no  line  of  George’s  copy  should,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  touched  until  the  whole 
(he  never  sent  in  any  article,  however  short,  in 
one  lot)  had  been  fairly  got  into  hand.  Many  a 
time  had  this  or  that  editor  vowed  that  never 
again  would  he  have  any  thing  to  do  with  George 
Edgar  Marcy ; but  one  could  not  help  himself ; 
George  Edgar  was  sure  to  come  in  and  talk  him 
over  with  soothing  appeal,  vow  of  better  con- 
duct for  the  future,  and  final  outburst  of  droll- 
ery. You  could  no  more  continue  long  to  be 
angry  with  him  than  if  he  were  a girl.  Every 
body  ended  by  liking  him.  He  was  a very  hand- 
some young  fellow,  of  decidedly  short  stature 
and  slender  make,  but  shapely  and  lithe;  and 
he  had  curling  black  hair,  and  black,  vivacious, 
sparkling  eyes.  He  used  to  flirt  with  a great 
many  girls,' and  all  of  them  liked  him — and, 
again,  one  at  least  felt  more  than  a liking  for 
him. 

George  had  been  brought  up  in  Italy,  and  had 
a great  deal  of  the  Italian  about  him — the  ani- 
mation and  variety  of  gesture  and  intonation,  as 
well  as  the  dark  hair  and  eyes.  At  the  time  I 
speak  of,  he  had,  indeed,  only  been  some  two  years 
home  from  Italy.  One  of  the  houses  which  he  now 
visited  most  frequently  was  that  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Bathurst,  a man  of  much  taste  in  art  and  letters, 
who  had  a handsome  house  in  Kensington,  and 
was  fond  of  gathering  authors  and  painters  and 
journalists  round  him.  Mr.  Bathurst  had  a 
daughter  Annie,  who  was  both  pretty  and  good, 
and  had,  moreover,  a quick,  clear  brain  and  high- 
ly cultivated  tastes.  We  who  frequented  the 
house  were  all  very  fond  of  Annie  Bathurst.  I 
was  very  fond  of  her ; but  then,  so  was  my  wife 
too ; and,  therefore,  in  my  case  it  did  not  mat- 
ter. But  I thought — we  all  thought — George 
Edgar  Marcy  was  also  fond  of  her,  and  in  quite 
a different  way ; and  she  seemed  to  like  his  so- 
ciety very  much.  This  looked  highly  promis- 
ing and  satisfactory;  for  George  was  quite  a pet 
of  Mr.  Bathurst,  and  the  latter  would  not  have 
cared  whether  his  daughter’s  husband  had  or 
had  not  money,  provided  that  the  daughter  loved 
him,  and  that  he  was  a good  fellow — now  George 
Edgar  was  a good  fellow.  Even  then,  when  we 
knew  the  best  of  him  but  superficially,  and  knew 
all  his  faults,  we  could  say  nothing  about  him 
which  could  pain  or  discourage  the  father  of  any 
girl  who  loved  him. 

One  night  I met  George  Edgar  at  Mr.  Bath- 
urst's house.  I shall  always  remember  that 
night.  George  and  Miss  Bathurst  talked  to- 
gether very  much,  and  really  seemed  quite  like 
lovers.  Once  I saw — as  I looked  purposeless 
across  the  room — that  their  hands  met  somehow 
by  chance,  and  that  she  blushed  and  trembled, 
while  he  looked  embarrassed  and  agitated.  I 
thought  these  were  highly  suspicious  symptoms. 

I had  to  go  into  town  to  one  of  the  newspaper 
offices  that  night,  and  was  to  return  to  Mr.  Bath- 
urst’s for  my  wife.  To  my  surprise,  when  I rose 
to  go  George  Marcy  rose  also,  and  said  he  had 
to  leave  early,  and  that  he  would  walk  part  of  the 
way  with  me.  His  going  so  soon  surprised  me ; 
but  I made  no  remark. 

As  we  walked  along  together  he  suddenly 
said: 

“ Tell  me,  old  fellow,  do  you  ever  have  pre- 
sentiments ?” 

“Sometimes,  of  course,  I fancy  I have.  All 
people  fancy  such  things  now  and  then,  I sup- 
pose. But  I don’t  believe  in  the  fancies — my 
own  or  any  body  else’s.” 

“Well,  no — of  course  not.  It’s  all  folly.  Y et, 
somehow,  to-night  I have  a heavy,  uncomfort- 
able, ominous  sort  of  feeling  pressing  on  me.” 

“ Not  all  the  evening,  I think.  You  seemed 
to  me  very  happy — and  I don’t  wonder.” 

“ Not  all  the  evening,  but  lately.  No  matter 
— it’s  all  nonsense,  probably.  Let  it  go.  Tell 
me,  don’t  you  think  Annie  Bathurst  a charming 
girl?" 

“ Indeed  I do ; and  a good  girl — and  I think, 
George,”  I added,  quite  gravely,  “that  you  will 
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“ I am  not  worthy,”  he  said,  “ of  the  love  of 
a girl  like  Annie.  ” 

“ I dare  say  not.  I doubt  if  many  men  are 
worthy  of  the  love  of  the  women  who  marry 
them;  but  I don’t  believe  you  are  any  worse 
than  the  rest,  George;  and’ I am  sure  Annie 
thinks  you  are  a great  deal  better.  ” 

lie  only  shook  his  head.  Suddenly  his  ear 
was  caught  by  the  talk  of  two  Italian  organ- 
grinders  who  were  lying  on  the  pavement  of 
Piccadilly  enjoying  the  delicious  summer  air  of 
evening,  and  were  chatting  to  each  other  merrily. 

“Stop,”  said  George ; “ I really  must  have  a 
talk  with  these  fellows.  I delight  in  these  little 
chaps.  Besides,  one  may  get  at  some  ‘copy,’ 
don’t  you  see  ? Something  fanciful  for  the  Corn- 
hill  or  Temple  Bar!  Now,  listen.  One  of 
these  boys  is  a Piedmontese,  the  other  a Lom- 
bard; I can  tell  that  at  once  by  the  accent. 
Can’t  you  ?” 

“Not  I.  I couldn’t  distinguish  between  a 
Lombard  and  a Calabrian.  ” 

George  plunged  at  once  into  animated  conver- 
sation with  the  boys ; and  after  a few  moments 
became  quite  absorbed  in  talk  with  the  young 
Lombard.  Now  my  knowledge  of  Italian  is 
like  the  knowledge  of  French  which  the  young 
guardsman  in  4 4 Pendennis”  describes  to  Blanche 
Amory.  I understand  it  of  course,  you  know — 
and  all  that — but  not  when  4 4 it’s  spoke  so  dev- 
ilish quick”  as  natives  of  Italy  and  some  other 
persons  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  So  I didn’t 
follow  the  conversation,  and  got  tired  and  pulled 
George  away. 

44  Well,”  I asked,  “have  you  contrived  to  ex- 
tract any  copy  ?” 

“No,  not  a line.  The  Lombard  fellow  comes 
from  a village  I used  to  know  very  well  at  one 
time;  and  I was  asking  him  a few  questions 
about  people  who  used  to  live  there ; that  was 
all.”  Then  he  changed  the  conversation,  and 
never  ceased  talking  on  this,  that,  and  the  other 
subject  until  we  rqgched  the  point  at  which  our 
roads  divided. 

“Good-night,  old  fellow,”  George  said,  in  a 
low  and  rather  sad  tone.  “And,  I say,  I think 
of  soon  leaving  town ; in  fact,  I have  to  leave 
town  very  soon — perhaps  to-morrow— just  for  a 
while.  ” 

“ Where  are  you  darting  off  to  now  ?” 

44  Well,  it’s  a long  story,  and  not  all  a pleas- 
ant one — and,  in  short,  don’t  ask  me.  Perhaps 
I may  come  back  soon — perhaps  it  may  be  a long 
time.” 

4 4 My  dear  fellow,  what  are  you  talking  about 
— what  do  you  mean?” 

“No  matter.  At  least  don’t  ask  me — good- 
night, and  good-by.” 

He  seized  my  hand,  grasped  it  warmly,  and 
then  sprang  across  the  street  and  soon  disap- 
peared. 

“George  is  in  some  scrape, * I thought  at 
once.  What  it  could  be  I could  not  imagine. 
The  most  reasonable  conjecture  seemed  to  be 
that  he  was  in  debt,  and  feared  he  might  have 
to  make  an  excursion  out  of  town  to  avoid  his 
creditors.  I was  sorry  for  this  too,  because  I 
had  not  suspected  him  of  any  such  escapades ; 
and  Mr.  Bathurst  certainly  would  not  relish  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  Moreover,  I knew  that  George 
had  only  the  day  before  received  quite  a consider- 
able sum  from  a publisher,  the  profits  of  two  or 
three  little  fantastic  books  which  had  had  a really 
wonderful  run ; and  this  money,  which  he  could 
hardly  have  squandered  since  yesterday,  would 
surely  have  staved  off  the  creditors  and  kept  the 
wolf-dun  from  the  door. 

I resolved  to  call  at  his  lodgings  next  morning 
and  try  to  get  into  his  full  confidence. 

I called  at  ten,  and  found  that  he  had  left  his 
lodgings  four  hours  earlier : that  he  had  not  gone 
to  bed,  but  had  spent  the  night  in  packing  up  his 
books  and  papers  in  a large  trunk,  which  he  left 
in  the  care  of  his  landlady,  and  his  clothes  in  a 
portmanteau  which  he  took  with  him.  He  told 
his  landlady  that  he  might  return  in  a fortnight, 
but  that  he  might  possibly  be  a much  longer  time 
away.  Where  he  was  going  to,  he  did  not  say 
or  hint — and  doubtless  the  good  woman  had 
done  her  best  to  learn. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  We 
must  wait  for  him  to  come  back.  A week 
after  I met  Mr.  Bathurst,  who  was  surprised 
at  George’s  not  having  come  near  him  since 
the  night  I last  saw  the  fugitive  at  his  house. 
A month,  two  months  went  by,  and  George  did 
not  return.  I called  on  George’s  father,  with 
whom  his  son  was  on  cold,  unfriendly  terms,  be- 
cause of  the  elder  Marcy  having  married  again 
very  soon  after  the  death  of  George’s  mother — 
an  act  which  poor  George  not  unnaturally  re- 
sented. 

Marcy  the  elder  could  only  tell  me  that  his 
son  had  written  him  a few  dry,  cold  lines,  to  say 
that  he  was  about  leaving  town ; that  he  might 
possibly  be  away  for  a long  time,  and  that  he 
would  take  it  as  a favor  if  no  search  or  inquiry 
were  made  after  him. 

“And  I can  assure  you,”  Mr.  Marcy  conclud- 
ed, “that  I have  not  made,  and  don’t  mean  to 
make,  any  inquiry  whatever.  I have  no  doubt 
George  is  alive  and  well ; but  I have  much  doubt 
whether  a close  inquiry  after  him  would  end  in 
any  thing  agreeable  for  his  friends  to  hear.  ” 

Cherchez  la  femme  was  evidently  Mr.  Marcy ’s 
mode  of  solving  the  mystery,  and  it  was  after  a 
time  that  of  most  persons. 

I had  often  thought  of  poor  George’s  casual 
talk  with  the  Italian  organ-boy,  and  wondered 
whether  that  could  possibly  have  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  his  disappearance.  I made  many 
efforts  to  find  the  boy  again.  I never  saw 
an  organ-boy  without  asking  him  whether  he 
was  a Lombard,  and  whether  it  was  he  who  had 
talked  with  my  poor  friend,  for  I was  by  no 
means  clear  about  the  features  of  the  lad  we 
met  in  Piccadilly.  But  I was  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful, and  I did  not  think  it  well  to  say  any 
thing  about  the  matter  to  Mr.  Bathurst. 


Poor  Annie  began  to  look  thin  and  pale  and 
sad.  Her  father  made  little  secret  to  his  inti- 
mate friends  that  his  daughter  w’as  grieving  after 
George  Marcy,  and  that  she  could  not  be  brought 
to  believe  in  any  explanation  of  his  disappearance 
which  could  make  him  out  unworthy.  But  her 
health  was  giving  way ; and  in  the  winter  her  fa- 
ther took  her  to  Nice,  and  thence  to  Rome. 

Spring  and  summer  came  and  passed ; and  au- 
tumn sent  us  all  on  our  holiday  tours.  George 
Marcy  had  been  more  than  a year  gone.  My 
wife  and  I went  to  Switzerland  for  a few  days, 
and  thence  crossed  the  Alps,  meaning  to  wander 
about  a little  in  Lombardy,  and  pay  a short  visit 
to  the  Bathursts,  who  were  now  in  Milan. 

We  were  journeying  one  day  over  mountains 
and  through  valleys  in  a wretched  carriage,  and 
grew'  so  tired  that,  although  it  was  yet  far  from 
sunset,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  rest  in  a little 
hamlet  we  saw  on  a hill-side  not  far  off,  and  which 
looked  quiet,  smiling,  and  picturesque.  But  as 
we  drew  near  a priest,  who  was  walking  along 
the  road,  stopped  our  driver  and  talked  to  him 
very  earnestly ; and  then,  addressing  us,  told  us, 
in  French,  that  there  was  a bad  fever  prevalent 
now  in  the  village,  that  many  persons  were 
stricken  down  by  it,  and  that  we  had  better 
not  enter  the  place.  This  was  very  kind  of 
him,  and  we  thanked  him ; but  we  really  could 
not  go  on  or  go  back — and  I have  all  the  obsti- 
nacy of  ignorance  in  not  believing  that  there  is 
half  as  much  danger  of  infection  in  such  cases  as 
people  tell  us.  So,  my  wife  being  equally  skep- 
tical, and  we  both  knowing  something  of  Italian 
exaggeration,  we  insisted  on  at  least  passing 
through  the  village  and  makihg  a short  stay 
there  to  rest.  The  driver  had  his  fears  and 
objections ; but  they  resolved  themselves  into  a 
question  of  additional  pay,  and  were  removed. 

We  entered  the  village  and  drove  up  to  the  lit- 
tle tavern,  or  wine-house,  round  which  the  gos- 
sips and  idlers  were  collected.  There  was  no 
external  sign  of  any  thing  very  terrible  going 
on ; the  village  looked  clean  and  thriving ; there 
w ere  hardly  any  beggars  to  be  seen ; and  all  the 
shops,  such  as  they  were,  were  open.  But  the 
landlord  of  the  wine-house  told  us  that  there  were 
several  bad  cases  of  fever — some  victims  had  died 
yesterday,  some  were  dying  to-day. 

44  Here  comes  a poor  youth,  Signor,”  said  the 
landlord,  in  a low  tone,  44  w hom  the  fever  is  like- 
ly to  rob  of  his — Hush ! Well,  Giorgio,  how  is 
it  now  ?” 

This  was  addressed  to  a small,  slight  young 
man  in  the  garb  of  an  ordinary  Lombard  peasant 
who  just  then  entered.  I could  not  see  his  face, 
but  his  whole  attitude  and  bearing  denoted  utter 
depression.  He  began  to  talk  with  the  landlord 
in  a low  tone  ; and  he  got  some  wine  in  a little 
stone  bottle  and  paid  tor  it,  and  then  turned  to 
leave  the  shop.  As  he  turned,  my  wife  uttered 
a half-suppressed  scream  and  caught  me  by  the 
arm — and  there  before  me,  looking  thin  and  hag- 
gard, and  dressed  like  any  ordinary  peasant,  stood 
poor  George  Edgar  Marcy ! 

He  came  over  to  us  and  took  one  hand  of  each 
in  his,  and  for  a second  or  two  said  not  a word. 
The  first  words  he  spoke  were : 

44  Are  you  afraid  of  fever?” 

44  Not  in  the  least,”  we  both  replied. 

“Then  come  with  me.” 

We  followed  him  without  a word  down  the 
village  street  until  we  reached  a poor  little  cot- 
tage with  a patch  of  vines  and  some  mulberry- 
trees  near  it.  He  beckoned  to  us  to  enter,  and 
we  followed  him  into  a small,  miserably  appoint- 
ed room.  There  was  a bed  in  it,  on  which  lay  a 
dark-haired  young  woman,  who  had  evidently 
been  handsome  in  her  days  of  health,  but  now 
was  prostrate  in  what  seemed  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion  from  fever. 

“My  wife!”  said  George.  “My  poor  dying 
wife !” 

We  did  not  leave  the  village  that  day,  nor  for 
several  days  after.  We  did  not  leave  it  until 
the  poor  Italian  girl  had  been  laid  to  rest  in 
the  village  grave-yard. 

Gradually  we  learned  from  George  the  whole 
of  his  strange  story.  While  living  in  Italy  for- 
merly he  had  come  to  spend  some  time  in  this 
village,  and  had  fallen  boyishly  in  love  w ith  the 
pretty  girl  who  now  lay  dead.  She  was  only  a 
poor  little  ignorant  peasant  girl,  but  she  had  a 
native  grace,  simplicity,  and  beauty  which  natu- 
rally charmed  an  impulsive,  eager,  poetic  boy. 
The  girl  was  then  living  with  her  father.  George 
and  she  exchanged  some  foolish  vows  of  love  and 
constancy,  and  his  father  summoned  him  home ; 
and  in  London  society  the  image  of  his  poor  little 
Lombard  love  was  soon  in  a fair  way  to  be  wholly 
effaced.  But  it  was  only  when  he  came  to  know 
Annie  Bathurst — to  know  that  he  loved  her,  to 
believe  that  she  loved  him — it  was  only  then  that 
he  began  in  sober  earnest  to  repent  his  folly 
and  his  uncongenial  engagement.  The  thought 
of  that  bond  pressed  cruelly  on  him.  The  night 
when  he  and  I walked  home  together  decided 
his  fate.  The  Lombard  organ-boy  with  whom 
he  talked  came  from  the  very  village  in  which 
his  peasant  love  was  living ; and  from  the  boy  he 
heard  that  her  father  had  been  some  time  dead, 
and  that  she  was  living  a lonely,  poor,  and  mis- 
erable life.  Then  George  made  up  his  mind. 
He  had  pledged  himself  to  her,  and  he  would 
redeem  his  pledge  at  the  cost  of  all  the  happi- 
ness, the  purpose,  the  prospects  of  his  life.  So 
he  went  out,  this  brilliant,  heedless,  thoughtless 
young  fellow,  whom  we  all  regarded  as  little  bet- 
ter than  a scape-grace,  and  knowing  that  to  marry 
the  girl  was  to  pronounce  upon  himself  a sen- 
tence of  banishment  from  all  he  cared  for  on 
earth.  He  married  her,  brought  her  the  little 
money  he  had,  and  settled  down  to  live  the  life 
of  a Lombard  peasant.  He  would  not  write  to 
Annie  Bathurst — he  said  to  himself  that  he  had 
no  right  to  address  her,  no  right  to  say  one  word 
which  might  move  her  pity  or  induce  her  to  re- 
gard him  with  indulgence  or  with  any  memory 
of  love. 


So  he  lived  a life  which  he  did  not  describe  to 
me  in  deliberate  words,  but  which  I could  well 
picture  to  myself — a life  of  dull,  monotonous  la- 
bor, with  an  ignorant,  mindless,  good-natured, 
bright-eyed  peasant  girl.  They  had  one  baby, 
which  only  lived  a few  hours.  Then  came  the 
fever  in  the  village,  and  poor  George’s  soft  and 
manly  heart  w as  torn  with  genuine  grief  when  he 
stood  by  the  death-bed  of  the  poor  creature  who 
was  his  wife — who  had  been  his  love. 

But  his  exile  now  had  no  further  motive  or  ex- 
cuse. We  brought  him  to  Milan  with  us — not 
telling  him  whom  he  was  likely  to  meet  there. 
And  I believe  poor  George  will  be  happy  yet,  and 
that  Annie  Bathurst  will  think  none  the  worse 
of  him  for  bis  boyish  folly  and  his  manly  resolve 
to  bear  its  consequences. 


BEETHOVEN. 

Apropos  to  the  great  musical  festival  which 
opened  in  this  city  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  June, 
we  give  on  our  first  page  this  week  the  portrait 
of  the  illustrious  Composer  in  honor  of  whose 
memory  the  festival  was  held.  Beethoven 
ranks  among  the  greatest  of  musical  composers. 
Shut  off  from  social  intercourse  by  the  infirmity 
of  deafness,  he  sought  refuge  from  mental  de- 
pression in  constant  activity.  In  the  catalogue 
of  his  works  there  is  scarcely  a branch  of  music 
in  which  he  has  not  wrought.  For  the  full  or- 
chestra he  composed  nine  symphonies,  eleven 
overtures,  the  Egmont  music,  the  44  Battle  of 
Vittoria,”and  a number  of  smaller  pieces.  His 
contributions  to  chamber  music  were  very  nu- 
merous. There  are  thirty-two  grand  sonatas  for 
the  piano-forte  solo,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
other  compositions.  Two  masses,  one  sacred 
cantata,  and  a number  of  songs,  belong  to  his 
contributions  to  sacred  music ; and  an  opera, 
and  a vast  variety  of  songs,  trios,  etc.,  fill  up  the 
catalogue  of  his  works. 

His  earliest  compositions  were  pervaded  by  a 
pensiveness  and  longing,  which  became  still  more 
marked  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  more  and  more  within  him- 
self. The  profound  social  and  political  agitation 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  lofty  aspirations, 
the  sanguine  hopes,  the  triumphs,  as  well  as  the 
griefs,  the  disappointment,  and  the  despair  of  hu- 
manity, all  found  a more  living  expression  in  his 
works  than  in  those  of  any  other  composer. 

Our  portrait  of  Beethoven  is  taken  from  an 
admirable  steel  engraving  kindly  furnished  us  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Stroefer,  859  Broadway. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A hungry  Jew  paying  particular  attention  to  a ham 
was  asked  what  he  was  saying  to  it.  He  replied,  “ I 
was  saying,  ‘ almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a Chris- 
tian.”’ 


An  Agricultural  Angle— A wheat  comer. 


“ Were  you  in  the  fight  ?”  said  an  officer  to  an  elderly 
negro  on  a steamer  after  taking  a fort  “ Had  a little 
taste  of  it,  sah."  “Stood  your  ground,  did  yon?”  “No, 
sah ; I runs.”  “ Run  at  the  first  fire,  did  you  ?’’  “Yes, 
sah ; would  hab  run  sooner  if  I had  known  it  was 
cornin’."  “Why,  that’s  not  very  creditable  to  your 
courage."  “Dat  isn’t  my  line,  sah— cookin'  my  per- 
feshion.”  “Well,  but  have  you  no  regard  for  your 
reputation?"  “Reputation’s  nothing  to  me  by  the 
side  ob  life.”  “ Do  you  consider  your  life  worth  more 
than  other  people’s  ?”  “ It’s  worth  more  to  me,  sah." 


If  you  ever  find  a stingy  Quaker,  make  lip  to  him ; 
you  will  find  him  a close  friend. 


Vena  and  Minard  had  a slight  misunderstanding 
one  day,  and  Vena,  fired  with  indignation  against 
her  big  brother,  kicked  the  cat.  Johnny,  who  was 
Vena's  favorite  brother,  saw  the  performance,  and 
said,  “Vena,  that  cat  ain’t  all  Minard’s:  it’s  part 
mine.”  “Well,”  said  Vena,  with  a sort  of  self-satis- 
fied air,  “I  kicked  Minard’s  part.” 


A Band  of  Hope— The  Wedding  Ring. 


A little  boy,  running,  stnbbed  his  toe  and  fell  on  the 
pavement.  “Never  mind,  my  little  fellow,"  said  a 
ny-stander;  “you  won't  feel  the  pain  to-morrow." 
“Then,”  answered  the  little  boy,  “I  won’t  cry  to- 
morrow.” 


Joe  King  was  sick  in  a boarding-house,  and  made 
his  mind  up  for  some  chicken  broth.  The  order  went 
down  into  the  kitchen,  and  the  broth  came  up  weak, 
flat,  and  insipid.  The  sick  man  was  subsequently  re- 
lating his  disappointment  to  a friend,  who  said,  “They 
just  let  a chicken  wade  through  it.”  “If  they  did,” 
said  Joe,  faintly,  “ it  had  on  stilts."  He  recovered. 

Pudding  fob  Lawyers— Suet. 


“You  don’t  do  work  enough  to  earn  your  salary," 
said  the  head  of  a department  in  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom-house to  one  of  his  clerks.  “Work  1”  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  “I  worked  to  get  here;  surely  you 
don’t  expect  me  to  work  auy  longer." 

A gentleman  sent  a lad  with  a letter  to  the  post-of- 
fice, and  mouey  to  pay  the  postage.  Having  returned 
with  the  money,  he  said,  “Guess  I’ve  done  the  thing 
slick.  I seen  a good  many  folks  putting  letters  in 
the  post-office  through  a hole,  and  so  I watched  my 
chance,  and  got  mine  in  for  nothing." 


Handy  Volumes— Pocket-books. 


Good  Advice.— Ask  no  woman  her  age.  Never  joke 
with  a widow.  Never  contradict  a man  that  stutters. 
Be  civil  to  all  rich  uncles  and  aunts.  Your  oldest  hat, 
of  course,  for  an  evening  party.  Always  sit  next  the 
carver,  if  you  can,  at  dinner.  Keep  your  own  seerets. 
Tell  no  human  being  you  dye  your  whiskers.  Wind 
up  your  conduct  like  your  watch,  once  every  day,  ex- 
amining minutely  whether  you  are  “fast"  or  “ slow.” 
Make  friends  with  the  steward  on  board  a steamer ; 
there's  no  knowing  how  soon  you  may  be  in  his  pow- 
er. Write  not  one  letter  more  than  yon  can  help : the 
man  who  keeps  up  a large  correspondence  is  a mar- 
tyr, tied,  not  to  the  stake,  but  to  the  post. 

An  Indiana  husband  advertised  his  wife  as  “leaving 
his  bed  and  board,”  and  then  applied  to  her  for  a loan 
of  a dollar  and  a half  to  pay  for  the  advertisement. 


A young  gentleman  was  recently  asked  to  taka 
something,  he  said  he  was  not  dry,  bnt  he  would 
take  the  sixpence,  which  he  accordingly  pocketed, 
and  walked  off. 


An  exchange  which  wishes  to  avoid  slang,  delicate* 
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“ I have  always  had  and  always  shall  have  an  earnest  and  true  de- 
sire to  contribute  as  far  as  in  me  lies  to  the  common  stock  of  health- 
ful cheerfulness  and  enjoyment.  I believe  that  Virtue  shows  quite 
as  well  in  rags  and  patches  as  she  does  in  purple  and  fine  linen. 
I believe  that  she,  and  every  beautiful  object  in  external  nature,  claims 
some  sympathy  in  the  breast  of  the  poorest  man  who  breaks  his 
scanty  loaf  of  daily  bread.” 
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ENTEE  NOUS. 

As  we  two  slowly  walked  that  night, 

Silence  fell  on  us— as  of  fear; 

1 was  afraid  to  face  the  light, 

Lest  you  should  see  that  I loved  you,  dear. 

You  drew  my  arm  against  your  heart, 

So  close  I could  feel  it  beating  near; 

You  were  brave  enough  for  a lover’s  part— 

You  were  so  sure  that  I loved  you,  dear. 

Then  you  murmured  a word  or  two, 

And  tenderly  stooped  your  listening  ear; 

For  you  thought  that  all  that  you  had  to  do 
Was  to  hear  me  say  that  I loved  you,  dear. 

But,  though  your  face  was  so  close  to  miue 
That  you  touched  my  cheek  with  your  chestnut  hair, 

I wouldn’t  my  lips  to  yours  resign : 

And  yet — 1 loved  you — I loved  you,  dear. 

And  all  at  once  you  were  cold  and  pale, 

Because  you  thought  that  I did  not  care ; 

I cried  a little  behind  my  veil— 

But  that  was  because  I loved  you,  dear. 

And  so  ycu  thought  ’twas  a drop  of  rain 
That  splashed  your  hand  ? But  'twas  a teat ; 

For  then  you  said  you’d  never  again 
Ask  me  to  say  that  I loved  you,  dear. 

Well!  I will  tell— if  you’ll  listen  now: 

I thought  of  the  words  you  said  last  year; 

How  we  girls  weren’t  coy  enough,  and  how 
There  were  half  a dozen  that  loved  you,  dear. 

And  I was  afraid  that  you  held  me  light, 

And  an  imp  at  my  shoulder  said,  “Beware I 

He’s  just  in  a wooing  mood  to-night.” 

So  I wouldn't  say  that  I loved  you,  dear. 

Not  though  I thought  you  the  Man  of  men, 
Chiefest  of  heroes,  brave  and  rare ; 

Not  though  I never  shall  love  again 
An^  man  as  I loved  you,  dear. 

I have  suffered,  and  so  have  you ; 

And  to-night,  if  you  were  but  standing  here, 

I’d  make  you  an  answer  straight  and  true, 

If  you’d  ask  again  if  I loved  you,  dear. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,” 
“The  Moonstone,"  etc.,  etc. 


WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SIXTEENTH  SCENE.— SALT  PATCH. 
CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-EIGHTH. 

THE  PLACE. 

Eably  in  the  present  century  it  was  generally 
reported  among  the  neighbors  of  one  Reuben 
Limbrick  that  he  was  in  a fair  way  to  make  a 
comfortable  little  fortune  by  dealing  in  Salt. 

His  place  of  abode  was  in  Staffordshire,  on  a 
morsel  of  freehold  laud  of  his  own — appropriately 
called  Salt  Patch.  Without  being  absolutely  a 
miser,  he  lived  in  the  humblest  manner ; saw 
very  little  company ; skillfully  invested  his  mon- 
ey ; and  persisted  in  remaining  a single  man. 

Toward  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  he  first 
felt  the  approach  of  the  chronic  malady  which 
ultimately  terminated  his  life.  After  trying  what 
the  medical  men  of  his  own  locality  could  do  for 
him,  with  very  poor  success,  he  met  by  accident 
with  a doctor  living  in  the  western  suburbs  of 
London,  who  thoroughly  understood  his  com- 
plaint. After  some  journeying  backward  and 
forward  to  consult  this  gentleman,  he  decided 
on  retiring  from  business,  and  on  taking  up  his 
abode  within  an  easy  distance  of  his  medical  man. 

Finding  a piece  of  freehold  land  to  be  sold  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fulham,  he  bought  it,  and 
had  a cottage  residence  built  on  it,  under  his  own 
directions.  He  surrounded  the  whole — being  a 
man  singularly  jealous  of  any  intrusion  on  his 
retirement,  or  of  any  chance  observation  of  his 
ways  and  habits — with  a high  wall,  which  cost  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  which  was  rightly  con- 
sidered a dismal  and  hideous  object  by  the  neigh- 
bors. When  the  new  residence  was  completed, 
he  called  it  after  the  name  of  the  place  in  Staf- 
fordshire where  he  had  made  his  money,  and 
where  he  had  lived  during  the  happiest  period  of 
his  life.  His  relatives,  failing  to  understand  that 
a question  of  sentiment  was  involved  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, appealed  to  hard  facts,  and  reminded 
him  that  there  were  no  salt  mines  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Reuben  Limbrick  answered,  “So 
much  the  worse  for  the  neighborhood” — and  per- 
sisted in  calling  his  property,  “Salt  Patch.” 

The  cottage  was  so  small  that  it  looked  quite 
lost  in  the  large  garden  all  round  it.  There  was 
a ground-floor  and  a floor  above  it — and  that  was 
all. 

On  either  side  of  the  passage,  on  the  lower 
floor,  were  two  rooms.  At  the  right-hand  side, 
on  entering  by  the  front-door,  there  was  a kitch- 
en, with  its  outhouses  attached.  The  room  next 
to  the  kitchen  looked  into  the  garden.  In  Reu- 
ben Limbrick’s  time  it  was  called  the  study, 
and  contained  a small  collection  of  books  and  a 
large  store  of  fishing-tackle.  On  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  passage  there  was  a drawing-room 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  communi- 
cating with  a dining-room  in  the  front.  On  the 
upper  floor  there  were  five  bedrooms — two  on 
one  side  of  the  passage,  corresponding  in  size 
with  the  dining-room  and  the  drawing-room  be- 
low, but  not  opening  into  each  other ; three  on 
the  other  side  of  the  passage,  consisting  of  one 
larger  room  in  front,  and  of  two  small  rooms  at 
the  back.  All  these  were  solidly  and  completely 
furnished.  Money:  .had:  ipjt  J?eep  spared,  and 
workmanship  hau' Wen^tmtetfe  It  was  all 


substantial — and,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  it 
was  all  ugly. 

The  situation  of  Salt  Patch  was  lonely.  The 
lands  of  the  market-gardeners  separated  it  from 
other  houses.  Jealously  surrounded  by  its  own 
high  walls,  the  cottage  suggested,  even  to  the 
most  unimaginative  persons,  the  idea  of  an  asy- 
lum or  a prison.  Reuben  Limbrick’s  relatives, 
occasionally  coming  tc  stay  with  him,  found  the 
place  prey  on  their  spirits,  and  rejoiced  when 
the  time  came  for  going  home  again.  They 
were  never  pressed  to  stay  against  their  will. 
Reuben  Limbrick  was  not  a hospitable  or  a socia- 
ble man.  He  set  very  little  value  on  human 
sympathy,  in  his  attacks  of  illness ; and  he  bore 
congratulations  impatiently,  in  his  intervals  of 
health.  “ I care  about  nothing  but  fishing,”  he 
used  to  say.  ‘ ‘ I find  my  dog  very  good  com- 
pany. And  I am  quite  happy  as  long  as  I am 
free  from  pain.” 

On  his  death-bed,  he  divided  his  money  justly 
enough  among  his  relations.  The  only  part  of 
his  Will  which  exposed  itself  to  unfavorable  crit- 
icism, was  a clause  conferring  a legacy  on  one  of 
his  sisters  (then  a widow)  who  had  estranged 
herself  from  her  family  by  marrying  beneath  her. 
The  family  agreed  in  considering  this  unhappy 
person  as  undeserving  of  notice  or  benefit.  Her 
name  was  Hester  Dethridge.  It  proved  to  be  a 
great  aggravation  of  Hester’s  offenses,  in  the 
eyes  of  Hester’s  relatives,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  she  possessed  a life-interest  in  Salt  Patch, 
and  an  income  of  two  hundred  a year. 

Not  visited  by  the  surviving  members  of  her 
family,  living,  literally,  by  herself  in  the  world, 
Hester  decided,  in  spite  of  her  comfortable  little 
income,  on  letting  lodgings.  The  explanation 
of  this  strange  conduct  which  she  had  written  on 
her  slate,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Anne,  was 
the  true  one.  “I  have  not  got  a friend  in  the 
world : I dare  not  live  alone.  ” In  that  desolate 
situation,  and  with  that  melancholy  motive,  she 
put  the  house  into  an  agent’s  hands.  The  first 
person  in  want  of  lodgings  whom  the  agent  sent 
to  see  the  place  was  Perry  the  trainer ; and  Hes- 
ter’s first  tenant  was  Geoffrey  Delamayn. 

The  rooms  which  the  landlady  reserved  for 
herself  were  the  kitchen,  the  room  next  to  it, 
which  had  once  been  her  brother’s  “study, ’’and 
the  two  small  back  bedrooms  up  stairs — one  for 
herself,  the  other  for  the  servant-girl  wrhom  she 
employed  to  help  her.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  cottage  was  to  let.  It  was  more  than  the 
trainer  wanted;  but  Hester  Dethridge  refused 
to  dispose  of  her  lodgings — either  as  to  the  rooms 
occupied,  or  as  to  the  period  for  which  they  w ere 
to  be  taken — on  other  than  her  own  terms.  Perry 
had  no  alternative  but  to  lose  the  advantage  of 
the  garden  as  a private  training-ground,  or  to 
submit. 

Being  only  two  in  number,  the  lodgers  had 
three  bedrooms  to  choose  from.  Geoffrey  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  back-room,  over  the  draw- 
ing-room. Perry  chose  the  front-room,  placed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cottage,  next  to  the  two 
smaller  apartments  occupied  by  Hester  and  her 
maid.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  front  bed- 
room, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage — next 
to  the  room  in  which  Geoffrey  slept — was  left 
empty,  and  was  called,  for  the  time  being,  the 
spare  room.  As  for  the  lower  floor,  the  athlete 
and  his  trainer  ate  their  meals  in  the  dining- 
room ; and  left  the  drawing-room,  as  a needless 
luxury,  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  Foot-Race  once  over,  Perry’s  business  at 
the  cottage  was  at  an  end.  His  empty  bedroom 
became  a second  spare  room.  The  term  for 
which  the  lodgings  had  been  taken  was  then  still 
unexpired.  On  the  day  after  the  race  Geoffrey 
had  to  choose  between  sacrificing  the  money,  or 
remaining  in  the  lodgings  by  himself,  with  two 
spare  bedrooms  on  his  hands,  and  with  a drawing- 
room for  the  reception  of  his  visitors — who  called 
with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  whose  idea  of 
hospitality  was  a pot  of  beer  in  the  garden. 

To  use  his  own  phrase,  he  was  “ out  of  sorts.” 
A sluggish  reluctance  to  face  change  of  any  kind 
possessed  him.  He  decided  on  staying  at  Salt 
Patch  until  his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Glenarm  (which 
he  then  looked  upon  as  a certainty)  obliged  him 
to  alter  his  habits  completely,  once  for  all. 
From  Fulham  he  had  gone,  the  next  day,  to  at- 
tend the  inquiry  in  Portland  Place.  And  to 
Fulham  he  returned,  when  he  brought  the  wife 
who  had  been  forced  upon  him  to  her  “ home.” 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  tenant,  and  such 
were  the  arrangements  of  the  interior  of  the  cot- 
tage, on  the  memorable  evening  when  Anne  Sil- 
vester entered  it  as  Geoffrey’s  wife. 


CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-NINTH. 

THE  NIGHT. 

On  leaving  Lady  Lundie’s  house,  Geoffrey 
called  the  first  empty  cab  that  passed  him.  He 
opened  the  door,  and  signed  to  Anne  to  enter 
the  vehicle.  She  obeyed  him  mechanically.  He 
placed  himself  on  the  seat  opposite  to  her,  and 
told  the  man  to  drive  to  Fulham. 

The  cab  started  on  its  journey ; husband  and 
wife  preserving  absolute  silence.  Anne  laid  her 
head  back  wearily,  and  closed  her  eyes.  Her 
strength  had  broken  down  under  the  effort  which 
had  sustained  her  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  inquiry.  Her  power  of  thinking  was  gone. 
She  felt  nothing,  knew  nothing,  feared  nothing. 
Half  in  faintness,  half  in  slumber,  she  had  lost 
all  sense  of  her  own  terrible  position  before  the 
first  five  minutes  of  the  journey  to  Fulham  had 
come  to  an  end. 

Sitting  opposite  to  her,  savagely  self-concen- 
trated in  his  own  thoughts,  Geoffrey  roused  him- 
self on  a sudden.  An  idea  had  sprung  to  life  in 
his  sluggish  brain.  He  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window  of  the  cab,  and  directed  the  driver  to 
turn  back,  and  go  to  an  hotel  near  the  Great 
Northern  Railway. 

Resuming  his  seat,  he  looked  furtively  at  Anne. 
She  neither  moved  nor  opened  her  eyes — she  was, 


to  all  appearance,  unconscious  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  observed  her  attentively.  Was  she 
really  ill  ? Was  the  time  coming  when  he  would 
be  freed  from  her  ? He  pondered  over  that  ques- 
tion-watching her  closely.  Little  by  little  the 
vile  hope  in  him  slowly  died  away,  and  a vile 
suspicion  took  its  place.  What,  if  this  appear- 
ance of  illness  was  a pretense?  What,  if  she 
was  waiting  to  throw  him  off  his  guard,  and  es- 
cape from  him  at  the  first  opportunity  ? He  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window  again,  and  gave  an- 
other order  to  the  driver.  The  cab  diverged 
from  the  direct  route,  and  stopped  at  a public 
house  iu  Holbom,  kept  (under  an  assumed  name) 
by  Ferry  the  trainer. 

Geoffrey  wrote  a line  in  pencil  on  his  card,  and 
sent  it  into  the  house  by  the  driver.  After  wait- 
ing some  minutes,  a lad  appeared  and  touched 
his  hat.  Geoffrey  spoke  to  him,  out  of  the  win- 
dow, in  an  under-tone.  The  lad  took  his  place 
on  the  box  by  the  driver.  The  cab  turned  back, 
and  took  the  road  to  the  hotel  near  the  Great 
Northern  Railway. 

Arrived  at  the  place,  Geoffrey  posted  the  lad 
close  at  the  door  of  the  cab,  and  pointed  to  Anne, 
still  reclining  with  closed  eyes ; still,  as  it  seemed, 
too  weary  to  lift  her  head,  too  faint  to  notice  any 
thing  that  happened.  “If  she  attempts  to  get 
out,  stop  her,  and  send  for  me.”  With  those 
parting  directions  he  entered  the  hotel,  and  asked 
for  Mr.  Moy. 

Mr.  Moy  was  in  the  house ; he  had  just  re- 
turned from  Portland  Place.  He  rose,  and 
bowed  coldly,  when  Geoffrey  was  shown  into 
his  sitting-room. 

“ What  is  your  business  with  me  ?”  he  asked. 

“ I’ve  had  a notion  come  into  my  head,”  said 
Geoffrey.  “ And  I want  to  speak  to  you  about 
it  directly.” 

“ I must  request  you  to  consult  some  one  else. 
Consider  me,  if  you  please,  as  having  withdrawn 
from  all  further  connection  with  your  affairs.  ” 

Geoffrey  looked  at  him  in  stolid  surprise. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you’re  going  to  leave 
me  in  the  lurch  ?”  he  asked. 

“ I mean  to  say  that  I will  take  no  fresh  step 
in  any  business  of  yours,”  answered  Mr.  Moy, 
firmly.  “ As  to  the  future,  I have  ceased  to  be 
your  legal  adviser.  As  to  the  past,  I shall  care- 
fully complete  the  formal  duties  toward  you 
which  remain  to  be  done.  Mrs.  Inchbare  and 
Bishopriggs  are  coming  here  by  appointment, 
at  six  this  evening,  to  receive  the  money  due  to 
them  before  they  go  back.  I shall  return  to 
Scotland  myself  by  the  night  mail.  The  per- 
sons referred  to,  in  the  matter  of  the  promise 
of  marriage,  by  Sir  Patrick,  are  all  in  Scotland. 

I will  take  their  evidence  as  to  the  handwriting, 
and  as  to  the  question  of  residence  in  the  North 
— and  I will  send  it  to  you  in  written  form. 
That  done,  I shall  have  done  all.  I decline  to 
advise  you  in  any  future  step  which  you  propose 
to  take.” 

After  reflecting  for  a moment,  Geoffrey  put  a 
last  question. 

“You  said  Bishopriggs  and  the  woman  would 
be  here  at  six  this  evening.  ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where  are  they  to  be  found  before  that  ?” 

Mr.  Moy  wrote  a few  words  on  a slip  of  paper, 
and  handed  it  to  Geoffrey.  “ At  their  lodgings,” 
he  said.  “There  is  the  address.” 

Geoffrey  took  the  address,  and  left  the  room. 
Lawyer  and  client  parted  without  a word  on  ei- 
ther side. 

Returning  to  the  cab,  Geoffrey  found  the  lad 
steadily  waiting  at  his  post. 

“ Has  any  thing  happened?” 

“The  lady  hasn’t  moved,  Sir,  since  you  left  . 
her.  ” 

‘ ‘ Is  Perry  at  the  public  house  ?” 

“ Not  at  this  time,  Sir.” 

“ I want  a lawyer.  Do  you  know  who  Perry’s 
lawyer  is  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“And  where  he  is  to  be  found?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“ Get  up  on  the  box,  and  tell  the  man  where 
to  drive  to.” 

The  cab  went  on  again  along  the  Euston  Road, 
and  stopped  at  a house  in  a side-street,  with  a 
professional  brass  plate  on  the  door.  The  lad 
got  down,  and  came  to  the  window. 

“ Here  it  is,  Sir.” 

“Knock  at  the  door,  and  see  if  he  is  at 
home.” 

He  proved  to  be  at  home.  Geoffrey  entered 
the  house,  leaving  his  emissary  once  more  on 
the  watch.  The  lad  noticed  that  the  lady  moved 
this  time.  She  shivered  as  if  she  felt  cold — 
opened  her  eyes  for  a moment  wearily,  and 
looked  out  through  the  window — sighed,  and 
sank  back  again  in  the  corner  of  the  cab. 

After  an  absence  of  more  than  half  an  hour 
Geoffrey  came  out  again.  His  interview  with 
Perry’s  lawyer  appeared  to  have  relieved  his  mind 
of  something  that  had  oppressed  it.  He  once 
more  ordered  the  driver  to  go  to  Fulham — open- 
ed the  door  to  get  into  the  cab — then,  as  it  seem- 
ed, suddenly  recollected  himself — and,  calling 
the  lad  down  from  the  box,  ordered  him  to  get 
inside,  and  took  his  place  by  the  driver. 

As  the  cab  started  he  looked  over  his  shoul- 
der at  Anne  through  the  front  window.  “ Well 
worth  trying,”  he  said  to  himself.  “ It’s  the 
wav  to  be  even  with  her.  And  it’s  the  way  to 
be  free.” 

They  arrived  at  the  cottage.  Possibly,  repose 
had  restored  Anne's  strength.  Possibly,  the  sight 
of  the  place  had  roused  the  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation in  her  at  last.  To  Geoffrey’s  surprise, 
she  left  the  cab  without  assistance.  When  he 
opened  the  wooden  gate,  with  his  own  key,  she 
recoiled  from  it,  and  looked  at  him  for  the  first 
time. 

He  pointed  to  the  entrance. 

“Go  in,” he  said. 

“ On  what  terms  ?”  she  asked,  without  stirring 
a step. 


Geoffrey  dismissed  the  cab ; and  sent  the  lad 
in,  to  wait  for  further  orders.  These  things 
done,  he  answered  her  loudly  and  brutally  the 
moment  they  were  alone  : 

“On  any  terms  I please.” 

“Nothing  will  induce  me,”  she  said,  firmly, 

“ to  live  with  you  as  your  wife.  You  may  kill 
me — but  you  will  never  bend  me  to  that.  ” 

He  advanced  a step — opened  his  lips — and 
suddenly  checked  himself.  He  waited  a wlii.e, 
turning  something  over  in  his  mind.  When  lie 
spoke  again,  it  wras  with  marked  deliberation  and 
constraint — with  the  air  of  a man  who  was  re- 
peating words  put  into  his  lips,  or  words  pre- 
pared beforehand. 

“I  have  something  to  tell  you  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  ask  you,  or 
wish  you,  to  see  me  in  the  cottage  alone.”* 

She  started  at  the  change  in  him.  His  sud- 
den composure,  and  his  sudden  nicety  in  the 
choice  of  words,  tried  her  courage  far  more  se- 
verely than  it  had  been  tried  by  his  violence 
of  the  moment  before. 

He  waited  her  decision,  still  pointing  through  * 
the  gate.  She  trembled  a little— steadied  her- 
self again— and  went  in.  The  lad,  waiting  in 
the  front  garden,  followed  her. 

He  threw  open  the  drawing-room  door,  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  passage.  She  entered  the 
room.  The  servant-girl  appeared.  He  said  to 
her,  “Fetch  Mrs.  Dethridge;  and  come  back 
with  her  yourself.”  Then  he  went  into  the 
room  , the  lad,  by  his  own  directions,  following 
him  in  ; and  the  door  being  left  wide  open. 

Hester  Dethridge  came  out  from  the  kitchen 
with  the  girl  behind  her.  At  the  sight  of  Anne, 
a faint  and  momentary  change  passed  over  the 
stony  stillness  of  her  face.  A dull  light  glim- 
mered in  her  eyes.  She  slowly  nodded  her  head. 
A dumb  sound,  vaguely  expressive  of  something 
like  exultation  or  relief,  escaped  her  lips. 

Geoffrey  spoke — once  more,  with  marked  de- 
liberation and  constraint ; once  more,  with  the 
air  of  repeating  something  which  had  been  pre- 
pared beforehand.  He  pointed  to  Anne. 

“ This  woman  is  my  wife,”  he  said.  “ In  the 
presence  of  you  three,  as  witnesses,  I tell  her  that 
I don’t  forgive  her.  I have  brought  her  here — 
having  no  other  place  in  which  I can  trust  her  to 
be — to  w ait  the  issue  of  proceedings,  undertaken 
in  defense  of  my  own  honor  and  good  name. 
While  she  stays  here,  she  will  live  separate  from 
me,  in  a room  of  her  own.  If  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  communicate  with  her,  I shall  only  sea 
her  in  the  presence  of  a third  person.  Do  you 
all  understand  me  ?” 

Hester  Dethridge  bowed  her  head.  The  other 
two  answered,  “Yes” — and  turned  to  go  out. 
Anne  rose.  At  a sign  from  Geoffrey,  the  servant 
and  the  lad  waited  in  the  room  to  hear  what  she 
had  to  say. 

“I  know  nothing  in  my  conduct,”  she  said, 
addressing  herself  to  Geoffrey,  “ which  justifies 
you  in  telling  these  people  that  you  don’t  forgive 
me.  Those  words  applied  by  you  to  me  are  an 
insult.  I am  equally  ignorant  of  what  you  mean 
w hen  you  speak  of  defending  your  good  name. 
All  I understand  is,  that  we  are  separate  persons 
in  this  house,  and  that  I am  to  have  a room  of 
my  own.  I am  grateful,  whatever  your  motives 
may  be,  for  the  arrangement  that  you  have  pro- 
posed. Direct  one  of  these  two  women  to  show 
me  my  room.” 

Geoffrey  turned  to  Hester  Dethridge. 

“Take  her  up  stairs,”  he  said ; “and  let  her 
pick  which  room  she  pleases.  Give  her  wrhat  she 
wants  to  eat  or  drink.  Bring  down  the  address 
of  the  place  where  her  luggage  is.  The  lad  here 
will  go  back  by  railway,  and  fetch  it.  That’s 
all.  Be  off.” 

Hester  went  out.  Anne  followed  her  up  the 
stairs.  In  the  passage  on  the  upper  floor  she 
stopped.  The  dull  light  flickered  again  for  a 
moment  in  her  eyes.  She  wrote  on  her  slate, 
and  held  it  up  to  Anne,  with  these  words  on 
it:  “I  knew  you  would  come  back.  It’s  not 
over  yet  between  you  and  him.”  Anne  made 
no  reply.  She  went  on  writing,  with  something 
faintly  like  a smile  on  her  thin,  colorless  lips.  “I 
know  something  of  bad  husbands.  Yours  is  as 
bad  a one  as  ever  stood  in  shoes.  IIe’11  try  you.  ” 
Anne  made  an  effort  to  stop  her.  “Don't  you 
see  how  tired  I am  ?”  she  said,  gently.  Hester 
Dethridge  dropped  the  slate — looked  with  a 
steady  and  uncompassionate  attention  in  Anne’s 
face — nodded  her  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  “I 
see  it  now” — and  led  the  way  into  one  of  the 
empty  rooms. 

It  was  the  front  bedroom,  over  the  drawing- 
room. The  first  glance  round  showed  it  to  be 
scrupulously  clean,  and  solidly  and  tastelessly 
furnished.  The  hideous  paper  on  the  walls,  the 
hideous  carpet  on  the  floor,  were  both  of  the  best 
quality.  The  great  heavy  mahogany  bedstead, 
with  its  curtains  hanging  from  a hook  in  the  ceil- 
ing, and  with  its  clumsily  carved  head  and  foot 
on  the  same  level,  offered  to  the  view  the  anom- 
alous spectacle  of  French  design  overwhelmed 
by  English  execution.  The  most  noticeable 
thing  in  the  room  was  the  extraordinary  atten- 
tion which  had  been  given  to  the  defense  of  the 
door.  Besides  the  usual  lock  and  key,  it  pos- 
sessed two  solid  bolts,  fastening  inside  at  the  top 
and  the  bottom.  It  had  been  one  among  the 
many  eccentric  sides  of  Reuben  Limbrick’s  char- 
acter to  live  in  perpetual  dread  of  thieves  break- 
ing into  his  cottage  at  night.  All  the  outer  doors 
and  all  the  window  shutters  were  solidly  sheathed 
with  iron,  and  had  alarm-bells  attached  to  them 
on  a new  principle.  Every  one  of  the  bedrooms 
possessed  its  two  bolts  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
door.  And,  to  crown  all,  on  the  roof  of  the  cot- 
tage was  a little  belfry,  containing  a bell  large 
enough  to  make  itself  heard  at  the  Fulham  po- 
lice station.  In  Reuben  Limbrick’s  time  the  rope 
had  communicated  with  his  bedroom.  It  hung 
now  against  the  wall,  in  the  passage  outside. 

■fpjtfUiig  ftanvpp.e.40  the  other  of  the  objects 
aiHrantfirer,  AnneV  eyes  rested  on  the  partition 
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wall  which  divided  the  room  from  the  room  next  This  outbreak  of  hysterical  nonsense — in  itself 

to  it.  The  wall  was  not  broken  by  a door  of  simply  ridiculous — assumed  a serious  importance 

communication ; it  had  nothing  placed  against  in  its  effect  on  Geoffrey.  It  associated  the  di- 
it  but  a wash-hand-stand  and  two  chairs.  rect  attainment  of  his  own  interests  with  the 

“ Who  sleeps  in  the  next  room  ?”  said  Anne,  gratification  of  his  vengeance  on  Anne.  Ten 

Hester  Dethridge  pointed  down  to  the  draw-  thousand  a year  self-dedicated  to  him — and  no- 
ing-room  in  which  they  had  left  Geoffrey.  Geof-  thing  to  prevent  his  putting  out  his  hand  and  tak- 
frey  slept  in  the  room.  ing  it  but  the  woman  who  had  caught  him  in 

Anne  led  the  way  out  again  into  the  passage.  her  trap,  the  woman  up  stairs  who  had  fastened 
“ Show  me  the  second  room,”  she  said.  herself  on  him  for  life ! 

The  second  room  was  also  in  front  of  the  He  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket.  “Wait  till 
house.  More  ugliness  (of  first-rate  quality}  in  I hear  from  the  lawyer,”  he  said  to  himself, 
the  paper  and  the  carpet.  Another  heavy  ma-  “ The  easiest  way  out  of  it  is  that  way.  And 
hogany  bedstead ; but,  this  time,  a bedstead  with  it’s  the  law.  ” 

a canopy  attached  to  the  head  of  it — supporting  He  looked  impatiently  at  his  watch.  As  he 

its  own  curtains.  Anticipating  Anne’s  inquiry,  put  it  back  again  in  his  pocket  there  was  a ring 
on  this  occasion,  Hester  looked  toward  the  next  at  the  bell.  Was  it  the  lad  bringing  the  lug- 
room,  at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  and  pointed  to  gage?  Yes.  And,  with  it,  the  lawyer’s  re- 
herself.  Anne  at  once  decided  on  choosing  the  port  ? No.  Better  than  that — the  lawyer  him- 
second  room  ; it  was  the  farthest  from  Geoffrey,  self. 

Hester  waited  while  she  wrote  the  address  at  “ Come  in !”  cried  Geoffrey,  meeting  his  vis- 
which  her  luggage  would  be  found  (at  the  house  itor  at  the  door. 

ofthemusicalagent),  and  then,  having  applied  for  The  lawyer  entered  the  dining-room.  The 
and  received  her  directions  as  to  the  evening  meal  candle-light  revealed  to  view  a corpulent,  full- 
which  she  should  send  up  stairs,  quitted  the  room,  lipped,  bright-eyed  man — with  a strain  of  negro 
Left  alone,  Anne  secured  the  door,  and  threw  blood  in  his  yellow  face,  and  with  unmistakable 
herself  on  the  bed.  Still  too  weary  to  exert  her  traces  in  his  look  and  manner  of  walking  hajpitu- 
mind,  still  physically  incapable  of  realizing  the  ally  in  the  dirtiest  professional  by-ways  of  the 
helplessness  and  the  peril  of  her  position,  she  law. 

opened  a locket  that  hung  from  her  neck,  kissed  “I’ve  got  a little  place  of  my  own  in  your 
the  portrait  of  her  mother  and  the  portrait  of  neighborhood,”  he  said.  “And  I thought  I 
Blanche  placed  opposite  to  each  other  inside  it,  would  look  in  myself,  Mr.  Delamayn,  on  my  way 
and  sank  into  a deep  and  dreamless  sleep.  home.” 

Meanwhile  Geoffrey  repeated  his  final  orders  “ Have  you  seen  the  witnesses  ?” 
to  the  lad,  at  the  cottage  gate.  • “I  have  examined  them  both,  Sir.  First, 

“ When  you  have  got  the  luggage,  you  are  to  Mrs.  Inchbare  and  Mr.  Bishopriggs  together, 
go  to  the  lawyer.  If  he  can  come  here  to-night,  Next,  Mrs.  Inchbare  and  Mr.  Bishopriggs  sepa- 
you  will  show  him  the  way.  If  he  can’t  come,  rately.” 
you  will  bring  me  a letter  from  him.  Make  any  “Well?” 

mistake  in  this,  and  it  will  be  the  worst  day’s  “ Well,  Sir,  the  result  is  unfavorable,  I am 

work  you  ever  did  in  your  life.  Away  with  you,  sorry  to  say.  ” 

and  don’t  lose  the  train.”  “ What  do  you  mean ?” 

The  lad  ran  off.  Geoffrey  waited,  looking  “Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  them,  Mr. 
after  him,  and  turning  over  in  his  mind  what  had  Delamayn,  can  give  the  evidence  we  want.  I 
been  done  up  to  that  time.  have  made  sure  of  that.” 

“All  right,  so  far,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I  “Made  sure  of  that?  You  have  made  an  in- 
didn’t  ride  in  the  cab  with  her.  I told  her  be-  fernal  mess  of  it ! You  don’t  understand  the 
fore  witnesses  I didn’t  forgive  her,  and  why  I case!” 

had  her  in  the  house.  I’ve  put  her  in  a room  by  The  mulatto  lawyer  smiled.  The  rudeness  of 
herself.  And  if  I must  see  her,  I see  her  with  his  client  appeared  only  to  amuse  him. 

Hester  Dethridge  for  a witness.  My  part’s  done  “Don’t  I?”  he  said.  “Suppose  you  tell  me 
— let  the  lawyer  do  his.  ” where  I am  wrong  about  it  ? Here  it  is  in  out- 

He  strolled  round  into  the  back  garden,  and  line  only.  On  the  fourteenth  of  August  last 
lit  his  pipe.  After  a while,  as  the  twilight  faded,  your  wife  was  at  an  inn  in  Scotland.  A gentle- 
he  saw  a light  in  Hester’s  sitting-room  on  the  man  named  Arnold  Brinkworth  joined  her  there, 
ground-floor.  He  went  to  the  window.  Hester  He  represented  himself  to  be  her  husband,  and 
and  the  servant  girl  were  both  there  at  work,  he  staid  with  her  till  the  next  morning.  Start- 
“ Well ?’”  he  asked.  “How  about  the  woman  ing  from  those  facts,  the  object  you  have  in 
up  stairs?”  Hester’s  slate,  aided  by  the  girl’s  view  is  to  sue  for  a Divorce  from  your  wife, 
tongue,  told  him  all  about  “the  woman”  that  You  make  Mr.  Arnold  Brinkworth  the  co-re- 
was  to  be  told.  They  had  taken  up  to  her  room  spondent.  And  you  produce  in  evidence  the 
tea  and  an  omelet ; and  they  had  been  obliged  waiter  and  the  landlady  of  the  inn.  Any  thing 
to  wake  her  from  a sleep.  She  had  eaten  a lit-  wrong,  Sir,  so  far?” 

tie  of  the  omelet,  and  had  drunk  eagerly  of  the  Nothing  wrong.  At  one  cowardly  stroke  to 
tea.  They  had  gone  up  again  to  take  the  tray  cast  Anne  disgraced  on  the  world,  and  to  set 
down.  She  had  returned  to  the  bed.  She  was  not  himself  free — there,  plainly  and  truly  stated,  was 
asleep — only  dull  and  heavy.  Made  no  remark,  the  scheme  which  he  had  devised,  when  he  had 
Looked  clean  worn  out.  We  left  her  a light;  turned  back  on  the  way  to  Fulham  to  consult 
' and  we  let  her  be.  Such  was  the  report.  After  Mr.  Moy. 

listening  to  it,  without  making  any  remark,  Geof-  “So  much  for  the  case,”  resumed  the  lawyer, 
frey  filled  a second  pipe,  and  resumed  his  walk.  “Now  for  what  I have  done  on  receiving  your 
The  time  wore  on.  It  began  to  feel  chilly  in  the  instructions.  I have  examined  the  witnesses ; 
garden.  The  rising  wind  swept  audibly  over  the  and  I have  had  an  interview  (not  a very  pleas- 
open  lands  round  the  cottage ; the  stars  twinkled  ant  one)  with  Mr.  Moy.  The  result  of  those 
their  last ; nothing  was  to  be  seen  overhead  but  two  proceedings  is  briefly  this.  First  discovery: 
the  black  void  of  night.  More  rain  coming.  In  assuming  the  character  of  the  lady's  husband, 
Geoffrey  went  indoors.  Mr.  Brinkworth  was  acting  under  your  directions 

An  evening  newspaper  was  on  the  dining-  — which  tells  dead  against  you.  Second  discov- 
room  table.  The  candles  were  lit.  He  sat  ery:  Not  the  slightest  impropriety  of  conduct, 
down,  and  tried  to  read.  No ! There  was  no-  not  an  approach  even  to  harmless  familiarity, 
thing  in  the  newspaper  that  he  cared  about,  was  detected  by  either  of  the  witnesses,  w’hile 
The  time  for  hearing  from  the  lawyer  was  draw-  the  lady  and  gentleman  were  together  at  the  inn. 

ing  nearer  and  nearer.  Reading  was  of  no  use.  There  is  literally  no  evidence  to  produce  against 

Sitting  still  was  of  no  use.  He  got  up,  and  w ent  them,  except  that  they  were  together — in  two 
out  in  the  front  of  the  cottage — strolled  to  the  rooms.  How  are  you  to  assume  a guilty  pur- 
gate — opened  it — and  looked  idly  up  and  down  pose,  when  you  can’t  prove  an  approach  to  a 
the  road.  guilty  act  ? You  can  no  more  take  such  a case 

But  one  living  creature  was  visible  by  the  light  as  that  into  Court  than  you  can  jump  over  the 
of  the  gas-lamp  over  the  gate.  The  creature  roof  of  this  cottage.” 

came  nearer,  and  proved  to  be  the  postman  go-  He  looked  hard  at  his  client,  expecting  to  re- 
ing  his  last  round,  with  the  last  delivery  for  the  ceive  a violent  reply.  His  client  agreeably  dis- 

night.  He  came  up  to  the  gate  with  a letter  in  appointed  him.  A very  strange  impression  ap- 
his hand.  peared  to  have  been  produced  on  this  reckless 

“ The  Honorable  Geoffrey  Delamayn  ?”  and  headstrong  man.  He  got  up  quietly;  he 

“All  right.”  spoke  with  perfect  outward  composure  of  face 

He  took  the  letter  from  the  postman,  and  w'ent  and  manner  when  he  said  his  next  w'ords. 
back  into  the  dining-room.  Looking  at  the  ad-  “ Have  you  given  up  the  case?” 

dress  by  the  light  of  the  candles,  he  recognized  “As  things  are  at  present,  Mr.  Delamayn, 

the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Glenarm.  “To  con-  there  is  no  case.” 

gratulate  me  on  my  marriage!”  he  said  to  him-  “And  no  hope  of  my  getting  divorced  from 
self,  bitterly,  and  opened  the  letter.  her  ?” 

Mrs.  Glenarm’s  congratulations  were  expressed  “Wait  a moment.  Have  your  wife  and  Air. 
in  these  terms : Brinkworth  met  nowhere  since  they  were  to- 

“ My  adored  Geoffrey, — I have  heard  all.  gether  at  the  Scotch  inn?” 

My  beloved  one ! my  own ! you  are  sacrificed  to  “ Nowhere.” 

the  vilest  wretch  that  walks  the  earth,  and  I “As  to  the  future,  of  course  I can’t  say.  As 
have  lost  you ! How  is  it  that  I live  after  hear-  to  the  past,  there  is  no  hope  of  your  getting  di- 

ing  it?  How  is  it  that  I can  think,  and  write,  vorced  from  her.” 

with  my  brain  on  fire,  and  my  heart  broken!  “Thank  you.  Good-night.” 

Oh,  my  angel,  there  is  a purpose  that  supports  “ Good-night,  Air.  Delamayn.  ” 

me — pure,  beautiful,  worthy  of  us  both.  I live, 

Geoffrey — I live  to  dedicate  myself  to  the  adored  Fastened  to  her  for  life — and  the  law  power- 
idea  of  You.  Aly  hero ! my  first,  last,  love ! I less  to  cut  the  knot. 

will  marry  no  other  man.  I will  live  and  die — He  pondered  over  that  result  until  he  had 

I vow  it  solemnly  o;i  my  bended  knees — I will  thoroughly  realized  it  and  fixed  it  in  his  mind, 

live  and  die  true  to  You.  I am  your  Spiritual  Then  he  took  out  Mrs.  Glenarm’s  letter,  and 

Wife.  My  beloved  Geoffrey ! she  can’t  come  read  it  through  again,  attentively,  from  beginning 

between  us,  there — she  can  never  rob  you  of  my  to  end. 

heart’s  unalterable  fidelity,  of  my  soul’s  unearth-  Nothing  could  shake  her  devotion  to  him. 
ly  devotion.  I am  your  Spiritual  Wife ! Oh,  Nothing  would  induce  her  to  marry  another  man. 

the  blameless  luxury  of  writing  those  words!  There  she  was — in  her  own  words— dedicated  to 

Write  back  to  me,  beloved  one,  and  say  you  feel  him:  waiting,  with  her  fortune  at  her  own  dis- 
it too.  Vow  it,  idol  of  my  heart,  as  I have  vowed  posal,  to  be  his  wife.  There  also  was  his  father, 

it.  Unalterable  fidelity ! unearthly  devotion ! waiting  (so  far  as  he  knew,  in  the  absence  of  any 

Never,  never  will  I be  the  wife  of  any  other  man ! tidings  from  Holchester  House)  to  welcome  Airs. 

Never,  never  will  I forgive  the  woman  who  has  Glenarm  as  a daughter-in-law,  and  to  give  Airs, 

come  between  us  ! Yours  ever  and  only;  yours  Glenarm’s  husband  an  iucom*  of  his  own.  As 

with  the  stainless  paspon  that  burns  cm  the  altar  fair  a prospect,  on  all  sides,  as  man  could  desire, 

of  the  heart;  yours,  ” And  nothing  in  the  way  of  it  but  the  woman 
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who  had  caught  him  in  her  trap — the  woman  up 
stairs  who  had  fastened  herself  on  him  for  life. 

He  went  out  iu  the  garden  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night. 

There  was  open  communication,  on  all  sides, 
between  the  back  garden  and  the  front.  He 
walked  round  and  round  the  cottage — now  ap- 
pearing in  a stream  of  light  from  a window; 
now  disappearing  again  in  the  darkness.  The 
wind  blew  refreshingly  over  his  bare  head.  For 
some  minutes  he  went  round  and  round,  faster 
and  faster,  without  a pause.  When  he  stopped 
at  last,  it  was  in  front  of  the  cottage.  He  lifted 
his  head  slowly,  and  looked  up  at  the  dim  light 
in  tlie  window  of  Anne’s  room. 

“How?”  he  said  to  himself.  “That’s  the 
question.  How?” 

He  went  indoors  again,  and  rang  the  bell. 
The  servant-girl  who  answered  it  started  back 
at  the  sight  of  him.  His  florid  color  was  all 
gone.  His  eyes  looked  at  her  without  appear- 
ing to  see  her.  The  perspiration  was  standing 
on  his  forehead  in  great  heavy  drops. 

“ Are  you  ill,  Sir?”  said  the  girl. 

He  told  her,  with  an  oath,  to  hold  her  tongue 
and  bring  the  brandy.  When  she  entered  the 
room  for  the  second  time,  he  was  standing  with 
his  back  to  her,  looking  out  at  the  night.  He 
never  moved  when  she  put  the  bottle  on  the  ta- 
ble. She  heard  him  muttering  as  if  he  was  talk- 
ing to  himself. 

The  same  difficulty  which  had  been  present 
to  his  mind  in  secret  under  Anne’s  window  was 
present  to  his  mind  still. 

How  ? That  was  the  problem  to  solve.  II ow  ? 

He  turned  to  the  brandy,  and  took  counsel  of 
that. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  well  recognized  cry  of  “ Straw-ber-rtes  / straw- 
ber-ries  t"  was  heard  some  time  ago  in  the  streets  of 
our  city,  yet  a glimpse  any  morning  into  Fulton, 
Washington,  or  any  of  our  up-town  markets,  will  show 
that  this  luscious  fruit  is  by  no  means  gone.  Some- 
body has  said  that  doubtless  God  might  have  made  a 
better  berry  than  the  strawberry,  but  that  He  never 
did.  We  certainly  feel  exceedingly  content  with  the 
rich  varieties  so  tempting  and  grateful  to  the  palate, 
which  are  offered  for  sale  every  morning — red,  ripe, 
and  fresh.  Yet  every  thing  iu  the  vegetable  world  is 
good  in  its  season,  and  the  raspberries,  blueberries, 
huckleberries,  blackberries,  melons,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  etc.,  which  follow  strawberries,  will  not  fail 
to  be  appreciated.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  we  place 
an  extra  value  on  the  strawberry  is  because  it  comes 
first,  when,  weary  of  preserved  and  canned  fruits,  we 
long  for  what  is  fresh  from  Nature’s  laboratory. 

“ Red  Cloud,"  the  Indian  Chief,  evidently  regards 
fashionable  costume  as  an  absurdity.  He  is  reported 
to  have  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter 
when  he  first  saw  the  ladies  of  Washington  in  street 
costume.  Well,  it  is  not  strange.  Ladies  themselves 
will  laugh  in  1875  at  the  fashion  plates  of  1870. 

A very  pleasant  excursion  party,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  California  school-teachers,  accompanied  by 
a number  of  friends,  left  San  Francisco  on  the  28th  of 
May,  and  arrived  at. this  city  on  the  5th  of  June,  hav- 
ing made  the  trip  in  seven  days  and  four  hours.  This 
is  the  largest  party  that  ever  crossed  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. The  excursionists  came  through  in  a special 
train  of  eight  splendid  Silver  Palace  and  Pullman 
sleeping  cars,  without  accident  or  delay.  They  were 
accompanied  by  James  Denman,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco,  and  John  Swett,  ex- 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 
California.  From  Omaha  they  came  by  way  of  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  Railroads.  The  excursion  rates  were  $140  for 
the  round  trip,  exclusive  of  sleeping  cars. 

An  interesting  relic  was  lately  exhibited  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Preachers’  Meeting  in  this  city. 
It  was  the  old  parish  Bible  which  for  over  a century 
lay  in  the  pulpit  of  Epworth  Church,  England,  and 
from  which  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley  and  his  son,  John 
Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  preached  so  long. 
It  has  just  come  into  this  country,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Rev.  William  H.  Boole,  with  the  docu- 
ments which  tell  its  ancient  history.  Mr.  Boole  de- 
signs that  it  shall  go  into  the  library  of  some  Meth- 
odist college  in  the  United  States,  to  be  there  pre- 
served for  future  generations ; and  any  money  that  he 
may  make  on  it  is  to  go  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
Water  Street  Mission. 

The  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has  just  fallen 
into  “good  luck.”  The  Comtesse  De  Caen,  dying 
without  direct  heirs,  has  bequeathed  to  it  half  her  for- 
tune, which  amounts  to*  upward  of  £13,000  a year. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  the  Countess  did  not  word 
her  will  correctly,  bequeathing  the  money  to  the 
“Institut  des  Beaux  Arts,"  which  does  not  exist  at 
all.  The  Institute  of  France  comprises  five  different 
academies,  beginning  with  the  Academic  Fraupaise, 
and  ending  with  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts.  Upon 
this  mistake  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  has  built  a 
claim.  But  the  Ecole  is  a governmental  system, 
while  the  Institute  is  free  and  independent ; and  as 
the  Countess  was  known  to  object  to  governmental 
systems  her  meaning  must  be  plain.  By  this  lady’s 
beneficence,  also,  all  the  young  painters  and  sculp- 
tors who  have  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  are  to  receive, 
during  four  years  after  their  return  from  the  Eternal 
City,  a pension  df  four  thousand  francs  to  help  them 
through  the  difficult  time  of  their  debuts;  and  archi- 
tects are  to  have  three  thousand.  A gallery  of  fine 
arts,  bearing  her  name,  is  to  be  established  in  Paris ; 
and  a large  sum  has  been  apportioned  to  the  pur- 
chase of  works  of  art 

A brave  woman  is  Mrs.  Flinn,  of  Detroit ; and  al- 
though poor  and  uneducated,  and  obliged  to  wash  for 
her  daily  bread,  she  has  a most  heroic  spirit.  One 
evening,  when  carrying  some  linen  to  a soldier  at 
the  fort  near  the  river,  she  heard  cries  of  distress, 
and  saw  forms  struggling  in  the  water  a short  dis- 
tance from  shore.  She  perceived  that  they  were  boys, 
and  were  floating  down,  clinging  to  a capsized  skiff. 
Mrs.  Flinn  first  looked  for  a boat,  but  finding  none 
seized  a board  and  pushed  into  the  stream.  The  wa- 
ter almost  floated  her  from  her  perch  ; but  she  rapid- 
ly neared  tho-boys,  cheering  them  through  the  gloom 
to  hold  on.  When  she  reached  the  skiff  she  made  the 
boys  take  firmer  hold,  and  in  some  almost  miraculous 


manner— for  she  could  not  swim— pushed  the  boat  to 
shore  and  took  them  off.  The  lads  were  about  thir- 
teen years  old,  and,  being  thoroughly  chu’ed  when 
rescued,  would  doubtless  have  perished  but  for  the 
energetic  courage  of  this  brave  woman. 

Among  the  many  interesting  incidents  which  oc- 
curred during  the  late  Masonic  festival  was  the  fol- 
lowing : Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Committee 
visited  the  corner-stone  to  see  if  it  had  been  properly 
sealed  up,  they  found  in  the  hands  of  the  police  guard- 
ing it  $92  II  in  money  and  a number  of  gold  finger- 
rings,  which  had  been  thrown  voluntarily  upon  the 
stone  by  men,  women,  and  children,  thus  showing 
their  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  the  craft  in  the 
cause  of  charity.  The  entire  amount  was  in  small 
sums  ranging  from  one  cent  to  a dollar  bill. 

The  French  preserve  eggs  by  rubbing  them  with 
fresh  butter.  The  Russians  pack  them  in  crocks, 
the  small  end  down,  and  pour  melted  tallow  over 
them. 

A wondrous  triumph  has  been  achieved  by  the  Ba- 
ronne  Almaury  de  Maistre  in  the  complete  adoption 
of  her  opera  at  Brussels.  Madame  De  Maistre  is  al- 
ready well  known  as  a composer  of  sacred  music. 
Her  “Stabat  Mater"  has  been  performed  in  every 
great  church  in  Paris,  and  her  “Requiem”  is  adopted 
for  the  burial  services  by  most  of  the  maltres.  But 
the  opera  of  “ Les  Roussalkas”  is  her  first  theatrical 
work,  and  has  astonished  all  composers,  who  have  de- 
clared that  feminine  intellect  could  never  rise  to  the 
painting  of  a master-piece  or  the  composition  of  an 
opera.  The  libretto  of  “ Les  Roussalkas"  is  charm- 
ing, founded  on  a Russian  legend  of  Ondines.  The 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  with  the  whole 
court,  attended  the  first  performance,  and  have  re- 
peated their  visit  to  the  opera  many  times. 

A fearful  report  of  the  plague  of  grasshoppers  comes 
from  Cathay  Valley,  California  — 700,000,000  to  the 
square  foot  is  the  estimate ! 

About  eighty  men  are  employed  in  this  city  as  letter- 
carriers.  Many  of  these  have  been  soldiers.  They  are 
engaged  in  delivering  mails  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing until  five  in  the  evening— there  being  nine  daily 
deliveries.  The  present  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Dead  Letter  Department  has  been  connected 
with  the  Post-office  for  over  forty  years.  Formerly 
he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Carriers’  Department. 
The  oldest  attache  of  the  Post-office  is  Colonel  Dodd, 
he  having  held  office  for  upward  of  fifty-four  years. 
At  one  time  he  used  to  carry  the  whole  Southern  mail 
on  his  back,  and  cross  the  North  River  with  it  in  a 
flat-boat  pulled  by  himself.  Subsequently  the  mail 
matter  increased  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  use  a 
wheel-barrow. 

After  all,  if  young  ladies  would  only  believe  it,  there 
is  nothing  more  likely  to  please  a sensible  man  than 
to  see  in  a woman  not  only  an  ability  to  do  common 
things  well,  but  a graceful  willingness  to  turn  her 
hands  to  whatever  circumstances  render  necessary. 
It  is  related  of  the  Prince  of  Schleswig-Holstein  that, 
on  his  return  from  a scientific  voyage  which  had  lasted 
for  several  years,  he  found  his  library  in  a state  of  great 
disorder.  He  asked  his  steward  to  recommend  some 
one  who  would  rearrange  it.  The  steward  mentioned 
a young  lady  who  acted  as  companion  to  his  wife. 
This  young  person,  Mile.  Carmelita  Elisenblatt,  is  the 
daughter  of  a merchant  at  Calcutta,  who  was  formerly 
iu  wealthy  circumstances ; but  on  his  meeting  with  a 
reverse  of  fortune  the  children  were  obliged  to  earn 
their  own  living,  and  the  young  lady  in  question  had 
even  appeared  on  the  stage.  She  accepted  the  pro- 
posals made  to  her,  and  on  entering  npon  her  duties 
the  Prince  found  her  so  well  educated  and  so  intelli- 
gent that  he  was  quite  charmed,  and  at  last  made  her 
an  offer  of  marriage.  The  union  has  probably  taken 
place  before  this  time ; and  the  bridegroom  applied  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  for  permission  to  lay  aside  his 
princely  rank  and  assume  the  title  of  Count  De  Boer, 
so  that  the  marriage  shall  not  be  a morganatic  one. 

The  M'Farland  trial,  or  rather  the  incidents  that 
caused  it,  have  been  worked  up  into  a four-act  drama, 
interspersed  with  comic  songs,  for  a San  Francisco 
theatre. 

Brigham  Young,  in  a recent  discourse  in  the  New 
Tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City,  remarked  that  a few 
years  ago  it  took  about  sixteen  yards  of  cloth  to  make 
a lady  a dress,  for  she  wanted  a considerable  quantity 
to  drag  in  the  streets.  Now,  he  supposed,  they  make 
their  dresses  out  of  five  yards  and  a half,  and  have  an 
abundance  left  for  an  apron ! Evidently,  Brigham 
Young  knows  nothing  about  dress-making. 

Do  not  chew  tobacco  if  there  is  any  chance  of  your 
being  sun-struck  while  the  weed  is  in  your  mouth ! 
A young  man  in  Cincinnati  had  his  mouth  well  stored 
with  tobacco,  when  he  was  so  suddenly  sun-struck 
that  he  swallowed  the  cud.  His  life  was  scarcely 
saved. 

The  so-called  “ Sleeping  Beauty  of  Tennessee"  has 
another  less  romantic  name— Susan  Caroline  Godsay. 
Her  story,  as  given  by  local  papers,  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : When  about  four  years  old  she  was  taken  sick 
with  what  was  supposed  to  be  chills  and  fever ; but 
the  skill  of  physicians  was  baffled.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  she  fell  into  a nervous  sleep,  from  which  she  has 
not  woke  since  for  a longer  time  than  twelve  minutes. 
She  usually  sleeps  soundly  from  eleven  o’clock  at  night 
until  about  six  in  the  morning,  and  through  the  day 
wakes  about  once  an  hour.  During  her  waking 
spells  she  speaks  pleasantly  and  intelligently,  an- 
swers promptly  any  question  asked  her,  and  appears 
quite  happy  and  contented.  One  of  the  strangest 
points  of  this  strange  case  is  seemingly  total  ab- 
sence of  any  thing  like  respiration.  A piece  of  the 
finest  polished  glass  held  to  her  lips  fails  to  disclose 
the  slightest  breath.  Her  pulse  is  perfectly  still,  and 
but  for  a nervous  and  tremulous  motion  of  the  body, 
which  never  ceases,  you  might  at  any  time  call  her 
dead.  She  has  grown  during  her  affliction  from  a lit- 
tle child  to  about  the  average  height  of  her  sex,  and 
weighs  ninety-six  pounds ; and  although  her  body 
and  hands  show  her  very  poor  in  flesh,  her  face  is 
full  and  smooth,  and  her  features  well  developed  and 
beautiful.  She  is  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  is 
tenderly  watched  over  by  her  widowed  mother. 

/■/ 

A German  translation  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “ Old  Town 
Folks,"  in  four  volumes,  has  appeared  in  Berlin. 

A spoonful  of  powdered  charcoal  dropped  into  the 
watery  which  a b_o|q|et  is^kept  will  preserve  the  flow- 
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THE  PLAY  ABATES. — [Prom  a Painting  by  J.  Hayllak.] 


Lets  it  £0  again,  and  then 
Has  it  in  her  power  again. 

Now  she  works  with  three  or  four, 

Like  an  Indian  conjuror; 

Quick  as  he  in  feat  of  art— 

Far  beyond  in  joy  of  heart. 

Were  her  antics  played  in  the  eye 
Of  a thousand  standers-by, 

Clapping  hands,  with  shout  and  stare, 

What  would  little  Tabby  care 
For  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  f 
Over-happy  to  be  proud— 

Over-wealthy  in  the  treasure 
Of  her  own  exceeding  pleasure  I 
The  skill  of  the  artist  is  surely  not  ill  employed 
upon  subjects  like  those  selected  by  Mr.  Hayl- 
lar,  which  address  themselves  to  the  more  genial 
instincts  of  human  nature,  and  convey  a harmless 
enjoyment  to  thousands  who  would  take  far  less 
interest  in  works  of  a more  ambitious  character. 


poet  thus  beautifully  mingles  imagination  and 
description : 


INDIANS  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

On  the  evening  of  June  G a grand  Indian  re- 
ception took  place  at  the  WJiite  House,  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration  on  page  409.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  Cabinet,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  dignitaries,  with  their  la- 
dies, were  present ; and  the  Blue,  Green,  and  Red 
rooms  were  crowded  by  the  brilliant  assemblage. 
The  ladies  were  attired  in  magnificent  summer 
reception  and  levee  costumes,  and  the  gentlemen 
were  in  full  party  dress. 

The  Indian  delegation  were  received  in  the 
East  Room  by  Commissioner  Parker.  Spot- 
ted Tail,  with  his  three  braves,  were  seated  at 
the  northeast  end  of  the  room,  and  Red  Cloud, 
and  hirmm'j  of  a |d«py>  .men  and  four  squaws. 


Eddying  round  and  round,  they  sink 
Slowly,  slowly:  one  might  think, 
From  the  motions  that  are  made, 
Every  little  leaf  conveyed 
Sylph  or  Fairy  hither  tending— 

To  this  lower  world  descending— 
Each  invisible  and  mute, 

In  his  wavering  parachute. 

But  the  kitten,  how  she  starts, 
Crouches,  stretches,  paws,  and  darts, 
First  at  one,  and  then  its  fellow, 
Just  as  light  and  just  as  yellow. 
There  are  many  now— now  one— 
Now  they  stop,  and  there  are  none. 
What  intenseness  of  desire 
In  her  upward  eye  of  fire  ! 

With  a tiger-leap,  half-way 
Now  she  meets  the  coming  prey, 
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were  seated  on  the  east  side.  Spotted  Tail 
and  his  braves,  says  an  eye-witness,  were  dressed 
in  blue  blankets,  white  leggins,  white  shirts,  and 
with  each  a single  eagle  feather  adorned  the  back 
of  the  hair.  Their  faces  were  painted  with  the 
war-paint,  and  all  the  bead  and  feather  trinkets 
of  the  body  and  legs  were  used.  Red  Cloud 
was  horribly  painted — neck,  face,  and  head.  He 
wore  a grotesque  head  piece,  made  of  eagle  feath- 
ers, and  attached  or  sewed  into  red  flannel.  This 
was  trailed  down  from  the  head  to  the  very 
ground,  and  was  not  only  odd,  but  beautiful. 


and  Red  Cloud  and  the  other  Indians  followed, 
and  shook  hands  with  every  lady  and  gentleman 
in  the  room.  By  the  ladies  it  seemed  to  be  es- 
pecially enjoyed.  They  had  no  fear  of  Red 
Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail,  with  their  gloved 
hands ; and  they  appeared  to  enjoy  the  huge 
hand-shaking  they  gave  and  received  from  the 
sons  of  the  forest.  They  all — young  and  old, 
single  and  married — seemed  to  forget  for  the 
moment  the  rules  and  restrictions  of  polite  soci- 
ety, and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  thorough 
enjoyment  of  the  strange  scene.  They  put  in- 


of  the  delicacies  of  civilized  life  with  evident 
relish,  and  ate  very  freely  of  cakes  and  ices. 
The  President  and  Mrs.  Grant  and  the  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen  helped  the  guests  to  the 
unwonted  viands.  .Judge  Hoar  and  Secretary 
Robeson  paid  special  attention  to  the  squaws — 
cutting  cake,  handing  them  nick-nacks,  etc.  One 
of  these  squaws  took  from  the  President  a bon- 
bon and  a French  “ kiss and,  taking  her  pock- 
et-book from  her  bosom,  placed  them  in  it,  and 
returned  her  pocket-book  to  its  hiding-place, 
amidst  general  laughter  from  the  whites.  About 


was  made  under  very  unfavorable  ciiPumstances. 
There  was  almost  a dead  calm ; and  tb?  two  ves- 
sels lay  chafing  like  thorough-breds  at  tVeir  en- 
forced inactivity,  and,  although  their  helms  " ere 
down,  and  their  fore-sheets  to  windward,  con- 
triving, nevertheless,  to  forge  ahead.  Then  the 
gun  was  fired ; in  a moment,  as  it  were,  the  sails 
were  set,  and  the  Sappho  seemed  literally  to  leap 
away.  Presently  a heavy  fog  came  on,  and  for 
some  time  hid  the  rival  vessels  from  sight.  At 
length  it  lifted,  when  the  Cambria  appeared  to 
windward  of  the  Sappho;  but,  by  an  error  in 


THE  “SAPPHO”  ROUNDING  THE  “VICTIS,”  AND  SETTING  HER  BALLOON-CANVAS. 


Red  Dog,  his  lieutenant  and  orator,  also  had 
one  of  the  eagle  head-dresses,  as  had  several  of 
the  other  chiefs.  All  kinds  of  grotesque  shawls, 
blankets,  and  robes,  with  a variety  of  shirts,  leg- 
gins,  and  every  conceivable  kind  of  bead  and 
trinket  adornment,  were  brought  into  use  by  Red 
Cloud  and  his  band.  The  squaws  wore  short 
dresses,  high  bodies  or  shirts,  and  their  cheeks, 
nose,  and  forehead  were  thickly  covered  with  red 
paint. 

The  introduction  to  the  President  and  the  rest 
of  the  company  present  is  described  as  having 
been  very  amusing.  cLdilnjl J PAUJ^tR  led,  . 


numerable  questions,  through  the  interpreters, 
and  curiously  examined  the  costumes,  the  hair- 
dressing, the  paint  on  the  cheeks,  the  beads,  the 
tin  ornaments  of  the  Indians ; who,  on  their 
part,  were  no  less  curious  in  regard  to  the  dress 
and  more  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  whites. 
Both  ranks  were  soon  broken,  and  from  every 
part  of  the  room  rose  laughter  nnd  exclamations 
of  wonder  and  admiration  as  something  strange 
or  ludicrous  struck  the  eye. 

A handsome  evening  entertainment  in  the 
state  dining-room  closed  the  reception.  It  was 
noticed  that  our  barbarian  brethren  partook 


10  o’clock  the  guests  departed,  much  pleased 
with  the  manner  of  their  reception  and  entertain- 
ment. Before  returning  to  the  West  they  will 
visit  New  York  and  other  cities. 


THE  “SAPPHO”  AND  THE 
“ CAMBRIA.” 

This  illustration  represents  the  most  exciting 
moment  during  the  progress  of  the  third  race 
between  the  Sappho  nnd  the  Cambria.  The 
start  in  this  race,  as  our  readers  may  remember, 


seamanship  she  lost  the  advance  of  position,  and 
the  American  yacht,  as  represented  in  the  illus- 
tration, # rounded  the  mark-boat  first,  passing 
close  beneath  her  stern,  within  a biscuit-toss. 
As  soon  as  she  felt  the  wind  free  she  ran  up  a 
cloud  of  canvas  (she  is  represented  in  the  act  of 
setting  her  balloon-jib  and  her  main-topmast  stay- 
sail), and  tore  away  at  a wonderful  rate.  These 
precious  three  minutes  enabled  the  Sappho  to 
win  the  race  with  ease,  and  to  round  the  mark- 
boat  in  triumph,  while  the  Cambria,  fall  a mile 
astern,  lay  becalmed  and  struggling  vainly 
again 
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UNITED  STATES,  WATCH  COMPANY’S  FACTORY,  MARION,  N.  J. 

THE  FACTORY.  Watch  Company  ore  the  precious  st 

There  is  no  doubt  about  this  being  the  largest  as  the  movements  and  the  enamel  use 

well  as  the  model  manufactory  in  the  world.  It  is  lo-  dials.  In  the  room  set  aside  for  the 

cated  at  Marion,  New  Jersey,  only  fifteen  minutes  dis-  in  the  construction  of  machinery  n 

tant  from  New  York,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  New  lishment,  there  is  a corps  of  some  25 

Jersey  Railroad.  The  principal  building  is  263  feet  in  business  is  to  construct  and  keep  in  : 

length,  is  built  almost  entirely  of  iron  and  glass,  and  machines  throughout  the  building,  o 

is  remarkable  in  its  construction  in  point  or  light  and  something  like  600,  and,  with  but  fei 

ventilation.  The  grounds  of  the  establishment  com-  two  alike,  each  one  of  which  has  be 

prise  three  or  more  acres,  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and,  adapted  for  an  especial  purpose.  I 

being  surrounded  by  a unique  iron  fence,  it  has  more  chines  are  novelties,  performing  as 

the  appearance  of  a private  palace  than  a hive  of  in-  portions  of  the  work.  The  duties 

duBtry  in  which  are  employed  more  than  four  hundred  machine  used  are  various,  yet,  in  its 

souls,  turning  out  about  one  hundred  of  the  compa-  them  all,  it  is  faultless.  On  thismacl 
ny’s  celebrated  watches  daily.  steady-pins  of  the  watch : the  wire, 

The  great  care  exhibited  by  this  company  for  the  machine,  it  is  cut  off,  headed,  the 

comfortof  their  employes  is  a credit  to  them,  and  is  screwed  in  its  position  simultaneous! 

pre-eminently  ahead  of  any  other  manufactory  in  this  otljer  cases,  so  minute  is  the  work,  a 

country  in  this  particular.  The  building  is  in  the  must  it  be  performed,  that  a dozen 

form  of  a T,  the  design  of  which  excites  the  admi-  its  completion, 

ration  of  all  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  see  it,  and  In  the  centre  of  the  second  floor 
the  interior  arrangements  are  perfect  for  the  con-  superintendent  is  situated,  and  in  v 

venience  and  comfort  of  all  concerned.  Sets  of  pipes,  drawings  are  kept.  The  drawings  c 

of  which  there  are  a number  arranged  throughout  the  movements  are  on  an  enlarged  scale, 

building,  are  used  respectively  for  light,  heat,  and  the  are  marked  the  measurements  of  the 

supplying  of  water.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  gnage  that  is  used  by  this  company 

guarding  against  accident  by  Are,  every  room  and  this'  machine  that  the  very  smallest 

hallway  being  supplied  with  fire-hose,  so  that  every  of  difference  can  be  divined,  even  t< 

floor  can  be  drenched  almost  immediately,  if  neces-  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Tomak 

sary.  The  toilet  arrangements  for  the  vast  number  and  to  show  the  exactness  required 

of  employes  are  perfect : hot  and  cold  water,  with  every  movement,  we  will  say  that  th 

abundance  of  room  and  light,  serve  to  make  this  one  the  human  head  will  show  by  this  i 

of  the  pleasantest  rooms  in  the  building,  and  could  difference  of  one-half  inch, 

be  copied  with  advantage  by  majiy  employers  through-  The  process  of  making  the  compe 

out  the  country.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  com-  is  one  of  interest ; they  are  made  of 

plcte;  the  conseqnences  of  which  are  health  and  cheer-  with  gold  screws,  and  to  complete  tl 

fulness  expressed  by  every  one  engaged  in  the  estab-  services  of  many  experts  before  they 

lishment.  The  operation  of  making  and  poll 

The  first  floor  of  the  centre  building  is  occupied  by  jewels,  which  are  of  fine  ruby,  is  one 

the  offices,  which  are  located  on  each  side  of  the  half-  giving,  as  they  do  with  their  perfec 

way,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  by  the  machine  through  the  fork  to  the  vibrations 

shops  and  forwarding  room.  When  we  consider  that  it  takes  fully  i 

The  basement  is  devoted  to  the  engine  room,  the  sand  of  these  to  weigh  one  pound,  or 

smiths’  shop,  hardening  room,  punching  room,  and  thousand  to  a single  ounce,  we  are 

other  portions  that  are  set  aside  for  the  storage  of  whether  to  admire  the  perfection  ol 

materials  used  in  the  business.  The  engine  used  is  plaud  the  genius  who  conceived  the  : 

80-horse  power,  was  built  by  the  Putnam  Machine  it  is  done.  Impossible  as  this  staten 

Company  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  is,  in  itself,  a tri-  the  uninitiated,  there  are  still  great 

nmph  of  mechanical  skill.  The  boilers,  of  which  there  formed.  Steel  screws,  perfect  in  ei 

are  two,  are  the  well-known  “ Harrison.”  On  this  head,  slot,  and  thread— yet  so  small  t 

floor  the  heavy  work  is  performed,  all  the  parts  being  than  five  hundred  thousand  of  them  t< 

wrought  in  shape  from  the  crude  materials ; there  is  or  more  than  forty  thousand  to  a sing 

also  storage  for  the  various  tools  used  in  punching  be  seen  to  advantage  the  eye  must  be 

into  shape  all  the  parts  and  movements  of  a watch.  nifving  glass  of  some  power. 

Where  steel  enters  in  the  construction  of  a watch,  the  The  facility  with  which  the  precioi 
American  only  is  used,  as  that  has  been  found  by  ac-  up  and  worked  is  astonishing,  wh 

tual  test  to  be  the  only  article  that  can  be  used  with  their  extreme  hardness  and  brittle  n 

any.  degree  of  reliability,  the  imported  article,  many  nuity  has  again  displayed  itself  and 

times;  having  defects  that  condemn  it  entirely.  The  bear  especially  upon  this  point,  an< 

only  imported  articles  used  by  The  United  {States  overcome,  so  that  the  hardest  stone 


UNITED  STATES  WATCH  COM- 
PANY.—GILES,  WALES,  & CO. 

It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that  we  de- 
vote ourselves  to  this  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising firms  that  this  country  can  boast,  and,  as  indi- 
viduals, they  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
country  for  the  locating  and  perfecting  of  an  establish- 
ment that  entirely  relieves  us  of  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing to  Europe  to  possess  a time-piece,  which,  when  ob- 
tained, is  oftentimes  inaccurate,  or  in  some  other  par- 
ticular defective.  This  has  been  done  away  with, 
however,  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  senior  mem- 
ber, F.  A.  Gh.es,  Esq.,  the  name  of  the  Arm  and  the 
American  manufacturer  has  been  placed  in  a higher 
niche,  and  has  received  the  highest  possible  honors, 
Qot  only  from  the  appreciative  of  this  country,  but 
from  the  skillful  and  ingenious  of  all  classes,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  be  a matter  of  surprise 
to  many  when  we  inform  them  that  F.  A.  Giles,  Esq., 
the  head  and  front  of  this  monster  institution,  is  a 
young  man,  only  33  years  of  age,  and  yet  is  the  con- 
trolling mind— the  planner,  the  inventor,  the  origina- 
tor, and  completer  of  one  of  the  grandest  enterprises 
ever  conceived  in  this  our  time. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Mr.  Giles  had  none  of 
the  advantages  of  wealth  or  influence  to  assist  him  in 
the  furtherance  of  his  schemes  but  his  own  indomita- 
ble will,  the  brilliant  success  he  has  achieved  well  de- 
serves the  plaudits  he  has  received,  and  which  the 
world  is  always  ready  to  bestow  on  the  man  who  is 
bold  and  honest  enough  to  devote  his  life  to  the  in- 
terests and  well-being  of  all  who  surround  or  may  be 
brought  in  contact  with  him. 

Mr.  Giles  spent  several  years  as  salesman  in  the 
employ  of  Platt  & Beo.,  where  he  projected  and 
founded  the  present  house  of  Giles,  Wales,  & Co., 
embracing  W.  A.  Wales,  Esq.  (who  at  that  time  had 
charge  of  the  New  York  office  of  Messrs.  Rogers 
Smith,  A Co.),  his  younger  brother,  F.  S.  Giles,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  G.  C.  F.  Wright,  Esq.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
watches  by  machinery,  and  organized  the  now  justly- 
celebrated  United  States  Watch  Co.,  and  the  Marion 
Building  Co.,  with  a view  not  only  to  provide  houses 
for  the  families  of  the  operatives,  but,  by  purchasing 
and  improving  a very  large  tract  of  land,  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate 
caused  by  building  these  extensive  works  thereon. 

Mr.  Giles  being  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  and  being  the  oldest  male  member  of  a family 
of  seven  children,  it  became  incumbent  on  him,  with 
his  eldest  sister,  to  provide  for  and  to  superintend  the 
education  of  the  rest.  Feeling  his  responsibilities  as 
a son  and  a brother,  he  determined  on  learning  the 
manufacturing  of  watch-work,  with  the  idea,  at  some 
future  day,  of  controlling  the  destinies  of  a watch 
manufactory.  After  perfecting  his  mechanical  studies 
and  starting  business  in  this  city,  he  made  a trip  to 
Europe,  ana  there  laid  the  foundation  for  the  further- 
ance or  his  early-laid  plans.  On  his  return  he  com- 
missioned his  younger  brother,  who  at  that  time  had 
no  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  to  carry  out 
the  project  as  he  had  formed  it,  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  Swiss  branch,  until  he  could  mature  nis  plans  here, 
at  which  time  he  intended  to  withdraw  and  instruct 
him  in  this  country  in  the  manufacturing  of  watches 
by  machinery,  and  of  which  the  European  manufac- 
turer had  no  knowledge.  One  year  ago  he  was  with- 
drawn and  placed  in  position  to  superintend  the  in- 
terests of  the  manufactory,  now  completed,  and  which 
stands  to-day  a monument  to  the  skill  and  determina- 
tion of  its  worthy  head.  There  are  few  men  possess- 
ing the  capabilities  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Giles  as  a business 
man  ; he  wields  the  vast  interests  and  details  of  this 
establishment  with  perfect  ease,  and  being  practical 
in  every  department,  he  watches  closely  and  jealously 
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pany’s  salesroom,  Messrs.  Giles,  Wales,  & Co.,  No.  13 
Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  This  repository  is  worthy  a visit, 
and  no  one  that  is  in  the  business,  coming  to  this  city, 
who  contemplates  purchasing,  should  fail  to  see  the 
Aladdin-like  wonders  kept  in  store.  Novelties  of  every 


Aladdin-like  wonders  kept  in  store.  Novelties  of  every 
description  in  the  watch  trade  greet  the  eye,  some  of 
which  are  of  exceeding  great  value.  Here  are  watch- 
es richly  embellished  with  various  kinds  of  valuable 
stones,  some  whose  cases  are  fairly  incrusted  with  dia- 
monds, and  bearing  in  design  and  color  birds  and  flow- 
ers, as  like  as  if  they  had  been  placed  there  by  the  pencil 
of  the  artist.  Then  we  see  watches,  incased  in  plain 
solid  gold,  some  of  which  are  marvels  in  point  or  con- 
struction, possessing  every  device  to  make  them  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental.  A few  points  of  one  watch  we 
saw  were  admirable,  viz. : the  watch  is  wound  with- 
out a key  (a  stem-winder,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a spe- 
cialty of  this  house,  and  for  which  several  patents  are 
held;  they  are  the  most  simple  and  the  only  practical 
ones  yet  produced,  and  eventually  will  be  the  only 
style  of  watch  that  will  have  favor  with  the  public) : 
the  hands  are  set  also  from  the  stem ; it  strikes  the 
hours,  loud,  distinct,  and  musically  sweet ; after  strik- 
ing the  hour  it  strikes  the  quarters  and  the  minutes, 
so  that  in  the  dark  its  possessor  can  know  the  hour 
and  the  minute.  Other  watches  in  cases,  in  various 
forms  of  butterflies,  etc.,  the  works  of  which  are  not 
larger  than  a one-cent  piece ; while  in  other  materials, 
such  as  solid  silver  and  plated  ware,  etc.,  this  house 
stands  unrivaled.  Here,  as  in  the  manufactory,the mas- 
ter mind  is  shown  in  the  management  of  its  affairs.  Or- 
der is  the  first  law— without  it  all  would  be  confusion. 
All  engaged  here  are  imbued  with  the  same  spirit 
that  characterizes  the  members  of  the  firm,  and  which 
they  rigidly  enforce,  enabling  them  to  roll  on  the  bus- 
iness, and  guard  successfully  the  many  interests  in- 
volved. 

Many  are  the  certificates  from  leading  men  in  this 
country  as  to  the  perfection  of  the  watches  bearing  the 
nama^iUnU^BtaleacWatefc  Oompany,"  but  the  most 
astoifwhUg^dne-%l  fJdin--tbel  Hon.  L.  E.  Chittenden, 
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late  Register  of  the  United  states  Treasury,  in  which 
he  states  that  “ Watch  bearing  trade-mark  Frederick 
Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,  carried  by  him  from 
December,  1868,  to  January  17, 1870,  had  a total  varia- 
tion of  only  two  seconds  in  the  entire  time."  This  is 
perfection,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the  very  acme  of 
mechanical  skill,  brought  to  perfection  by  the  energy 
and  patient  labor  of  F.  A.  Gii.es,  Ksq.,  the  worthy 
President  of  the  United  States  Watch  Company,  and 
the  senior  member  of  the  house  of  Giles,  Wales,  & Co. 

This  firm  is  fortunate  in  having  for  its  controlling 
head  a man  so  highly  competent  to  preside  over  its 
destinies.  As  a business  man,  he  is  possessed  of  great 
foresight,  ambition,  and  the  most  unswerving  honesty. 
WhatTie  does  is  always  well  done  : what  he  engages 
in  receives  his  entire  attention.  His  reputation,  his 
life  of  honest,  earnest,  successful  endeavor,  are  enough 
of  themselves  to  assign  him  the  first  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  manufacturers.  In  addition  to  the 
many  honors  already  received  by  this  house,  we  will 
add  that  they  have  just  received  notice  of  the  award 
made  to  them,  which  was  the  first  prize  at  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Fair,  held  at  New  Orleans  for  the  Spring  of 
1870,  over  all  competitors.  It  is  well  deserved,  and  we 
wish  them  every  and  a long  - continued  success.— 
[Com.]  __ 

BYSPEPTICS,  MARK  THIS! 

Nothing  tones  the  system  like  iron ; nothing 
purifies  the  blood  like  sulphur.  In  every  healthy 
person’s  organization  iron  is  incorporated.  De- 
prived of  this  metallic  constituent  the  digestive 
apparatus  and  the  secretive  organs  can  not  vig- 
orously perform  their  functions.  Supply  the  loss 
artificially  by  taking  Staffords  Iron  and  Sul- 
phur Powders.  The  sulphur  will  purge  the  vi- 
tiative  blood  of  impurities ; the  iron  will  invigor- 
ate the  blood-producing  organs.  If  the  com- 
plexion is  muddy  or  sallow,  it  will  be  rendered 
fresh  and  transparent.  These  results  are  guar- 
anteed. 

Sold  by  druggists.  1 Package,  12  Pow- 
ders, $ 1 ; 3 Packages,  $2  50.  Mailed  free. 
Money  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall  & Ruckel,  218 
Greenwich  Street,  N.Y. 


THE  HUMAN  HAIR. 

Many  persons  abuse  this  delicate  and  beautiful 
ornament  by  burning  it  with  alcoholic  washes 
and  plastering  it  with  grease,  which  has  no  affin- 
ity for  the  skin,  and  is  not  absorbed.  Burnett's 
Cocoaine , a compound  of  Cocoa-nut  Oil,  etc.,  is 
unrivaled  as  a dressing  for  the  hair — is  readily 
absorbed,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  various 
conditions,  preventing  its  falling  off  and  promot- 
ing its  healthy  growth. — [Com.] 


and  tooth-destroying  chemical . 

the  toilets  of  sensible  people.  The  fragrant  and  pre- 
servative Sozodont  has  superseded  them  all.— [Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply 


For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  “Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.’’  The  only 
reliable  and  harmless  remedy  known  to  science.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold 
by  Druggists  every  where. 

Eight  per  Cent,  per  Annum 
in  Gold, 

Free  from  IT.  S.  Government  Tax. 

THE  BALANCE 
OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 

$1,500,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 

OF  THE 

ST.  JOSEPH 

AND 

DENVER  CITY 

Railroad  Company, 

NOW  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  UNDERSIGNED. 

These  are  a 30-year  sinking-fund  bond,  issued  only 
upon  a completed  road,  ana  bear  eight  per  cent,  in- 
terest in  gold,  payable  on  the  15th  of  August  and  15th 
of  February,  in  New  York,  London,  or  Frankfort,  and 
are  free  from  tax.  These  bonds  are  in  denominations 
of  $1000  and  $500,  coupons  or  registered,  and  secured 
by  an  absolute  and  only  mortgage  upon  the  line,  in- 
cluding all  description  of  rolling  stock  and  equip- 
ments. This  road  is  111  miles  in  length,  the  largest 
portion  of  which  is  completed  and  successfully  ope- 
rated in  the  daily  running  of  regular  trains,  the  earn- 
ings of  which  are  now  in  excess  of  the  interest  liabil- 
ities on  this  issue  of  bonds.  Over 
$1,500,000 

has  already  been  expended  upon  this  road  from  Stock 
Subscriptions  and  Donations.  The  Company  are  en- 
tirely free  from  debt.  We  unhesitatingly  recommend 
them,  and  will  furnish  pamphlets,  maps,  and  all  in- 
formation. 

Price,  97#  and  accrued  Interest  in  Currency. 

W,  P.  CONVERSE  & CO., 

No.  54  PINE  ST.,  New  York. 

TANNER  & CO., 

No.  49  WALL  ST.,  New  Yolk. 


WANTED,  AGENTS -To  sell  the  OCTAGON 
SEWING  MACHINE.  It  is  licensed,  makes  the 
“Elastic  Lock  Stitch,”  and  is  warranted  for  5 years. 
Price  $15.  All  other  machines  with  an  nnder-feed 
sold  for  $15  or  less  are  infringements.  Address  ~~ 
TAGON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  St.  Louis,  ] 
Chicago,  111.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  or  Boston,  Mass. 


, J Dies.  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and 

Sample?,  f ee.  Address  S^I.  Spencer,  Bra|leboro,Vt. 


,$10$  15. 
$ 20. 
% 25. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 
Metal  ” (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  daring  tne  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendations. Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  line  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
magniticent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  iu  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies’  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— iV.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction — N.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  oflice,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 

^TO^CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  Ac  CO.,  No.  33.5  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


Want  ofVitality. 

Sometimes  there  is  a lack  of  vitality  in  large  and 
apparently  well-developed  frames.  Herculean  sinews 
and  muscles  are  not  always  indicative  of  stamina  and 
constitutional  vigor  in  their  possessor.  Health  de- 
pends more  upon  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  the 
liver,  and  the  bowels  than  upon  the  breadth  of  the 
shoulders  or  the  size  of  loose  levers  and  pulleys  of 
the  system,  in  which  strength  is  supposed  to  reside. 
All  this  grand  animal  machinery  is  of  itself  no  protect- 
ive against  sickness  and  decay.  Easy  and  perfect  di- 
gestion, regular  and  healthy  secretions,  uncoutami- 
nated  blood,  and  a regular  discharge  of  the  waste 
matter  of  the  body  through  the  intestines,  the  kidneys, 
and  the  pores,  are  the  most  potent  safeguards  agaiust 
disease,  the  best  guarantees  of  longevity.  To  pro- 
mote these  objects  is  the  great  end,  and  purpose  of 

Hostetter’s  Stomach  Hitters. 

The  ingredients  of  which  the  Great  Tonic  and  Al- 
terative is  composed  are  taken  solely  from  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  and  their  medicinal  virtues  are  not  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  acid  and  poisonous  elements  which 
exist,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  powerful  mineral  drugs. 
Sufferers  from  indigestion,  biliousness,  intermittent 
fevers,  nervous  debility,  or  constipation,  not  only  find 
immediate  relief  from  the  use  of  this  agreeable  stimu- 
lant and  invigorant,  but  become  conscious,  as  time 
wears  on,  of  an  increase  of  constitutional  elasticity 
and  vital  force.  Labor  and  exposure  no  longer  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  upon  them  as  heretofore,  and 
they  feel  as  if  they  had  acquired  a new  hold  on  life,  a 
new  reserve  of  physical  and  mental  energy.  This  has 
been  the  experience  of  thousands  of  both  sexes,  and 
every  day  adds  to  the  mass  of  confirmatory  testimony. 
Whenever  the  temperature  and  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere exercises  a depressing  influence  over  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  invalids,  HOSTETTER’S  BIT- 
TERS is  the  only  tonic  upon  which  they  can  rely 
for  swift  and  permanent  restoration. 

estb.  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  iso*. 


SA  POLIO 


.m  For  General 

Household  Purposes 
Is  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than  SOAP. 

Reliance  Wringer, 

IMPROVED. 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO., 

29  Beekman  St.,  N.Y.]  PKOV.,  R.  I. 

OVER  $4,000,000  00 


years  by  the  House  of  Lorillard.  This  amount  Ts  not 
exceeded  by  any  Tobacco  House  in  the  world. 

Their  Century  Chew  ing:  Tobacco  is  now 
made  of  choice,  sweet,  re-dried,  and  sun-cured  leaf  of 
the  best  attainable  varieties. 

LORILLARD’S  Yacht-Club  Smoking 
is  made  of  Oronoco,  or  Hyco  Leaf,  of  N.  C.  and  Va., 
esteemed  among  judges  ns  the  finest  tobacco  for  the 
purpose  ever  found,  and  prepared  by  an  original  and 
patented  process,  whereby  the  bitter  and  acrid  proper- 
ties, as  well  as  the  nicotine,  is  extracted,  rendering  it 
mild  and  harmless  to  nervous  constitutions ; it  has  a 
delightful  aroma,  leaves  no  disagreeable  taste,  and  will 
not  burn  the  tongue  if  a good  pipe  is  used. 

The  Eureka  Smoking:  is  also  a favorite 
Brand, being  made  or  choice  Virginia,  and  always  burns 
free  and  smooth ; has  an  agreeable  flavor,  but  is  of 
heavier  body  than  the  Yacht-Club,  and  cheaper 
in  price  ; by  mixing  these  two  together  an  article  of 
any  desired  strength  may  be  obtained. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  Lorillard’a 
Smoking,  we  would  say  over  10,000.000  pack- 
ages were  sold  during  1809,  and  still  the  demand  in- 
creases. 


J^OUISA  M.  ALCOTT’S  FIRST  NOVEL, 

MOODS. 

We  want  every  one  who  has  read  “ An  Old-Fashion- 
ed Girl"  and  “Little  Women,”  to  read  her  first  novel, 

“ moons.” 

A new  edition,  with  six  elegant  illustrations,  uni- 
form with  her  others,  is  sold  for  $1  25,  by  mail. 

LORING,  Publisher,  Boston. 


i WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
’ ’ i.  For  circulars,  addrer- 

iker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


J City  Novelty  Co., Hallowell, Me.  1 


Genuine  Irish  Poplins. 

INGLIS  & TINCKLER, 

Irish  Poplin  Manufacturers, 
7 & 8 Eustace  Street,  Dublin, 


w*ll  assorted,  comprising  all  the  different  u 
Irish  Poplin,  while  the  prices  are  the  same  as  wusc 
charged  in  Dublin.  At  the  desire  of  numerous  cus- 
tomers, a well-selected  stock  of  real  Balbriggan  Hosi- 
ery is  also  kept,  so  that  visitors  to  England  can  now 
purchase  both  these  articles  in  London  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  getting  them  genuine  and  at  Dublin  prices. 

Please  Note  Address: 

167  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


ever  made  with 
YOUR  OWN  PRINT- 
ING, and  is  second  to  none 
fortheuseofGeneral  Job 
Printers.  Incomparably 
the  best  present  that  could 
be  made  to  a boy  or  girl. 
Price  ofPresses,  $15, 
$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testi- 
monials and  specimens  of  type  and  printing,  to 
BENJ.  O.  W OODS,  Manufacturer,  351  Federal 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  C.  C.  THURSTON,  16  Col- 
lege Place,  New  York;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  & LUD- 
WIG, 917  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; A.  C.  KEL- 
LOGG, 68  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111.  “The 
press  gives  entire  satisfaction." — J.A.  Walker , Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  “Equal  to  any  other  press  in  its  ability  to 
do  good  work.” — American  Union,  Macon,  6a.  “Has 
supplied  that  long-felt  want— a simple,  strong,  well- 
finished,  and  low-priced  press.”— John  Cussons,  Glen 
Allen,  Va.  “It  does  all  that  it  is  promised  to  do.”— 
Enterprise,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 


STEEL  FENS. 

American  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  contaiuing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  63  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


MADAM  FOY’S 

COMBINED 

Corset,  Skirt  Support- 

er, and  BUSTLE 

Is  just  the  article  needed  by  every 
lady  who  consults 
HE ALTH,  COMFORT, and  STYLE . 

Testimonials  in  its  favor  are  con- 
stantly being  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Lady  Agents 

ty  of  the  United  States. 

HARMON,  BALDWIN,  & FOY, 
Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


PROMPT,  HONORABLE,  RELIABLE. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  city,  town,  and  vil- 
lage, for  the  largest  and  most  successful  DOLLAR 
HOUSE  in  the  country— ONLY  ONE  indorsed  by  the 
leading  Papers  and  Express  Co’s  of  the  United  States. 
Our  goods  give  universal  satisfaction,  our  premiums  to 
Agents  can  not  be  excelled,  and  our  checks  are  free. 
Having  two  houses — Boston  and  Chicago — our  facili- 
ties are  ttnequalkd,  and  our  business  exceeds  in 
amount  all  other  concerns  in  this  trade  combined. 
ZWr  SEND  for  CIRCULARS  and  FREE  CLUB  to 
S.  C.  THOMPSON  Ac  CO., 

136  Federal  Street,  Boston,  or 

158  State  Street,  Chicago. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 


Taking  the  Osth. 


Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


offers  ample  facilities  for  the  physical,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious  culture  of  young  women.  Its 
Collegiate  Courses  of  Study  are  four,  viz.,  the  Scien- 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  month- 
ly until  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 


NEW  BOOKS  OP  THE  SUMMER, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HAEPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

EV  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  A Novel.  By 
Cuables  Reads,  Author  of  "Hard  Cash,”  “Griffith 
Gaunt,”  &c.,  &c.  From  the  Author's  early  sheets. 
With  Illustrations. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE. 
Harper's  Illustrated  Editions. 

8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $125. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HORTENSE,  Daughter  of  Jose- 
phine, Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “The  French  Rev- 
olution,’’  “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  &c. 
With  Engravings.  lGrno,  Cloth,  $1  20.  Uniform 
with  Abbotts'  Illustrated  Histories. 


YONOE'S  ENGLISH -GREEK  LEXICON.  An  En- 
glish-Greek  Lexicon.  By  C.  D.  Yonoe.  With  many 
New  Articles,  an  Appendix  of  Proper  Names,  and 


oy  L/uaries  Short,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  N.  Y.  Edited  by  Henry  Dkislkr, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Columbia  College,  Ed- 
itor of  “ Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek-Engiish  Lexicon,” 
&c..  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $7  00. 

‘ "GLO  - SAXON  GRAMMAR.  A Comparative 
rammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language ; in  which 
s Forms  are  Illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sauskrit, 
reek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Ola 


&c.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

MISS  VAN  KORTLAND.  A Novel  of  American  So- 
ciety. By  the  Author  of  “My  Daughter  Elinor." 
8vo,  Paper,  $1  00. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY;  or, 
the  Relation  between  Spontaneous  and  Reflective 
Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  By  B.  F.  Cooker,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  75. 


THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 


MISS  MARIA  J.  McINTOSH  lends  her 
name  to  introduce  a new  author  to  the  reading 

public. 

VIOLETTA  AND  I. 

By  COUSIN  KATE. 

Edited  by  M.  J.  McIntosh.  Neat  Paper  Book.  Price 
25  cents,  by  mail. 

LORING,  Publisher,  Boston. 


K II 1 1 il  tar  Harding’s  New  Illumh] 
UUUU  Illustrated  Editions  of  the 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST  and 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 

Harding’s  New  Pictorial  Family  Bibles. 

The  works  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Address, 
for  Catalogue  of  the  best-selling  Subscription  Books 
published, 

W.  W.  HARDING,  Philadelphia,  Publisher. 


DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS, 

Such  as  Dividers,  Pens,  Bow  Pens,  Protractors,  and 
Scales,  at  very  reduced  prices.  Also,  Transits,  Com- 
passes, Microscopes,  Spy-Glasses,  Steel  Tape  Meas 
tires,  Ac. 

A priced  Catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of  Ten  cents. 

w.  y.  McAllister, 

728  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED  — Agents  to  sell  a thor  „ 

mestic  article,  wanted  in  every  family.  No  com- 
petition. Exclusive  territory  given.  Business  very 
pleasant.  Agents  have  sold  3 aoz.,  netting  $30  profit 
per  day.  One  sold  350  in  a small  town,  another  1000  in 


Boston,  Mass. 


LITTLEFIELD  & DAME. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  Presses. 

MEN  AND  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16 ; Press  and  Oflfces,  $15, 
$20,  $30.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

1 5 Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 

CURL  YOUR  HAIR! 

A BOTTLE  of  MAGNETIC  CURLIQUE  sent  FREE, 
ii  It  curls  straight  hair  in  beautiful  curls  on  the  first 
application.  Address,  with  Stamp, 

Prof.  NORTH,  Parkman,  Ohio. 


nPTITUT  V \ TPHS The  m0Bt  hopeless 

UrlLM  Hill  1 JjillOi  cases  cured.  Send 
for  a Circular.  Address  WM.  F.  FARISH  & CO., 
Anacostia,  Dlst.  Col. 


w 


D.  WILSON  Ac  CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  fur- 
nish Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 


$60’ 


THE  MAGIC  EGG.— Agents  wanted.  Sam- 
X pie  and  terms  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Ad- 
dress W.  EARL,  26  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

WHITNEY'’S  NEAT’S -FOOT  HARNESS 
SOAP.  Manufactured  at  Lexington,  Mass. 

A WEEK  paid  Agents  in  advance.  Ad- 
dress WELLMAN  & CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


TRY 

$50 


Agents  wantep-($io  per  day)— by 
the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO . 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  or,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Original  frcR* 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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LOW  PRICE  WATCHES 


Geyser  Spring, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.Y. 


aid  for  cash,  or  ou  crediDiy  the  Iowa  Railroad  Land  < 
le  Lands,  and  ou  all  sides  of  them.  Great  inducements  to  settl 
•ices,  terms,  location  : tells  who  should  come  West,  what  they  she 
id  elevations  of  18  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses,  which 
ready  to  set  up.  Maps  sent  if  desired.  Address 

W.  W.  WALKER,  Vice-President, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


MERCHANT  CLOTHIERS,  L.- 

i$Hm  138  & 140  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  B® 

WKBm  INVITE  ATTENTION  to  their  Splendid  Assortment  of  Men’s  B 

and  boys'  Clothing,  especially  adupted  to  Summer  wear.  ISl 

|WB ; THE  STOCK  embraces  an  extraordinary  variety  of  Suits  in 

HHHHjfl  Flannels,  Tweeds,  Cheviots,  Crcps,  braps  d'Etes,  Alpacas,  Seer-  H| 

suckers.  Linens,  Ducks. 

HhI  WHITE  VESTS  in  Turkish  Toweling, Corduroy,  Basket  Ducks,  jp| 
Wm and  Marseilles. 

SUITS  for  Business,  Dress,  Traveling,  Hunting,  Fishing,  ready  US 
H 1181  for  immediate  wear,  or  made  to  measure  at  short  notice.  Ki 

Wk  ym  BOYS’  AND  YOUTHS’  CLOTHING  of  every  description,  for  11 

WM  BM  ail  ages ; Home,  School,  and  Dress  Suits ; Bismarck,  Garibaldi,  tB 

Up  ||p  and  Sailor  Suits.  All  the  favorite  designs  and  most  fashionable 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  promptly  filled.  The  easy  and  accurate 
System  of  Self-Measure  introduced  by  FREEMAN  & BURR  cna- 
bles  them  to  supply  Dai  lies  iu  any  part  of  the  country  with  Clothing,  and  guarantee  perfect  fittiui 
RULES  FOR  SELF-MEASURE,  PATTERNS  OF  GOODS,  PRICE-LIST,  and  FASHION  PlJ 
on  application. 


; Express  char 

-Lockwood, 


Carbolic  Salve. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


The  import  tint  discovery  of 
the  CARBOLIC  ACID  as  a 
CLEANSING,  PURIFYING,  and 
HEALING  Agent  is  one  of  flic 
most  remarkable  results  of 
modern  medical  research. 
During  flic  late  civil  war  it 
was  extensively  used  iu  the 
Hospitals,  and  was  found  to 
be  not  only  a thorough  disin- 
fectant, but  also  the  most  won* 
derful  and  speedy  HEALING 
UET1EDY  ever  known. 

It  is  now  presented  in  a 
scientific  combination  with 
other  soothing  and  healing 
agencies,  in  the  form  of  a 
SAEVE;  and,  having  been  alv 
ready  used  in  numberless  cases 
with  most  satisfactory  and  ben- 
eficial results,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  offering  it  to  the  pub* 
lie  as  the  most  certain,  rapid, 
and  effectual  remedy  for  all 
Sores  and  Ulcers,  no  matter  of 
how  long  standing,  for  Burns, 
Cuts,  Wounds,  and  every 
ABRASION  of  SKIN  or  FLESH, 
and  for  Skin  diseases  generally. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  25  cents. 


THE  INCOME  TAX. 


J.  K AAA  Now  in  Use!  Geo.  A.  Prince 
/IK  I U II  I & Co.'s  ORGANS  and 
I I I VI  II  I MELODEONS  will  be 
It/  • \J  \J  \J  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  reached  by  Ex- 
rcss  (where  they  have  no  Agcut),  free  of  charge, 
n receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


is  buttered  with  Tax  as  thick  as 


“I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Uncle  Sam, 
this,  it’s  pretty  hard  to  swallow.” 


'd  REGIMENT. 


ARMORY  OF  THE 


WOOD  BROTHERS 


ROMAN 

SASHES,  SCARFS,  AND  TIES, 

GENUINE  GOODS , 


have  removed  their  entire  stock  of  fine 


Pleasure  Carriages, 


embracing  every  variety  for  City,  Park,  and  Road  driving,  to  the  Armory  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment, 

14th  Street,  between  6th  and  7th  Avs. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  Carriages  are  fresh  stock,  exclusively  of  their  own  manufacture, 
of  the  newest  designs  and  most  perfect  finish,  made  for  the  present  season  to  stock  their  new  warerooins, 
No.  740  Broadway,  but,  owing  to  the  late  accident  that  necessitates  the  rebuilding  of  their  warehouse,  have 
been  removed  to  the  above  Armory,  on  14th  Street,  and  are  to  be 

Sold  at  Cost  of  Production. 

Elegant  Close  Coaches $1000  I Clarences $1400  to  $1650 

Landaus  - --  --  --  --  $1500  to  1650  | Wagons  - --  --  --  - 200  to  400 

These  Carriages  have  no  superior  in  Elegance,  Durability,  or  Finish. 

Prices  fixed,  and  every  Carriage  offered  for  sale  is  equal  in  quality  to  those  built  to  order. 
GUARANTEES  MADE  GOOD  IN  EVERY  CITY  OF  THE  UNION. 


OPEN  TO-DAY, 


UNION  ADAMS  & CO. 


637  BROADWAY. 


NO.8  COLLEGE  PLACE,  New  York. 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 

NOISELESS,  LINK  - MOTION,  LOCK  - STITCH 


Pasha  All’s 

Arabian  Coffee 

IN  FLAVOR  IS  RICH,  FULL,  AND  AROMATIC. 

Always  Delicious!  Always  Uniform! 

Unrivaled  in  Quality.  Reasonable  in  Price. 

FOR  SALE  EVERY  WHERE. 

THE  GREAT  ARABIAN  COFFEE  CO., 
289  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


Challenges  the  world  in  perfection  of  work,  strength 
and  beauty  of  stitcb,  durability  of  construction,  and 
rapidity  or  motion. 

Call  and  examine : and,  for  agencies  and  circulars, 
apply  at  623  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Mann’s  Improved  Double  Trolling  Spoon 


Pony  Carriages,  New  Designs,  for  $150, 


How  to  Look  Young— Sixteen. 

Don't  paint  or  use  vile  Hair  Restorers,  but  sim- 
ply apply  HAGAN’S  MAGNOLIA  BALM  upon  your 
face,  neck,  and  hands,  and  use  LYON’S  KATHAIRON 
upon  your  hair.  The  Balin  makes  your  complexion 
pearly,  soft,  and  natural,  and  you  can’t  tell  what  did  it. 
It  removes  freckles,  tan,  sallowness,  ring-marks,  moth 
patches,  &c.,  and  in  place  of  a red,  rustic  face,  you 
have  the  marble  purity  of  an  exquisite  belle.  It  gives 
to  middle  age  the  bloom  of  perpetual  youth.  Add 
these  effects  to  a splendid  head  of  hair,  produced  by 
the  Kathairon,  and  a lady  has  done  her  best  iu  the 
way  of  adornment.  Brothers  will  have  no  spinster 
sisters  wheu  these  articles  are  around. 


Unequaled  for  catching  Pike,  Pickerel,  Bass,  Trout, &c. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1  00.  Joiin  H.  Mann,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


ILLUSTRATED  DRAWING -BOOK,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  Students,  and  Artisans.  By  Robert  Scott 
Buru.  With  300  Engravings.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 
ARCHITECTURAL  ENGINEERING  AND  ME- 
CHANICAL DRAWING -BOOK.  By  Robert 
Scott  Bum.  With  300  Engravings.  Svo,  Cloth, 
$1  50. 

ORNAMENTAL  DRAWING  AND  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DESIGN.  With  over  200  Illustrations. 
By  Robert  Scott  Burn.  Svo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 
MINIFIED  TEXT  - BOOK  OF  MECHANICAL 
DRAWING,  for  the  Use  of  Mechanics  and  Schools. 
Illustrated  with  56  Steel-plates.  Svo,  Cloth,  $4. 


You  can  open  the  package  and  exam- 
ine the  watch  before  paying. 

We  seud  Genuine  Waltham  Watches  with  this  priv- 
ilege, by  Express,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  with  the 
bill  to  collect  on  delivery.  Solid  Silver  Hunting 
Watches  at  $18 ; Gold  Hunting  Watches,  $70.  Every 
Watch  warranted  by  special  certificate.  Send  for  our 
descriptive  price-list,  which  explains  the  different 
kinds,  and  gives  weight  and  quality  of  the  cases,  with 
prices  of  each.  Write  for  it  as  follows : 

Messrs.  HOWARD  & CO.,  No.  7S5  Broadway,  N.Y. : 
Please  send  me  your  Illustrated  Price-List  of  WAL- 
THAM WATCHES,  as  per  advertisement  in  “Har- 
per’s Weekly.” 

Sion  Name  ani.JAddress  in  Full. 

And  you  will  receive  it,  postpaid,  by  return  mail.  It 
gives  all  the  information  you  desire,  and  explains  our 
plans  of  sending  Watches  by  Express  without  any  risk 
,o«hep„cteer.  H0WARJ)  & CO  i 

785  Broadway,  New  York. 

(Formerly  of  No.  619  Broadway.) 


WANTED,  AGENTS— To  sell  the  HOME  SHUT- 
TLE SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  $25.  It 
makes  the  “ Lock  Stitch  ” (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is 
the  only  licensed  under-feed  Shuttle  Machine  sold  for 
less  than  $60.  Licensed  by  Wheeler  & Wilson,  Gro- 
ver & Baker,  and  Singer  & Co.  All  other  under-feed 
Shuttle  Machines  sold  for  less  than  $60  arc  infringe- 
ments, and  the  seller  and  user  liable  to  prosecution. 
Address  JOHNSON,  CLARK,  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 

23  Murray  St.,  and  27  Warren  St. 
tw  Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


will  pay  for  the  WEEKLY 
DOLLAR  SUN  from  now 
I to  January  1,  1S71.  ONE 
"•  DOLLAR  will  pay  for  the 
SEMI -WEEKLY. 

THE  SUN,  New  York. 


The  Saratoga  Geyser  (or  Spouting)  Spring,  as  shown 
by  the  Analysis,  is  a powerful  cathartic,  and  contains 
a larger  amount  of  valuable  medicinal  properties  than 
any  other  Spring  at  Saratoga. 

The  proprietors  invite  a comparison  with  any  other 
mineral  fountain  at  Saratoga  or  elsewhere. 

Address  GEYSER  SPRING,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


A pamphlet  on  Catari 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  I 
No.  133  Seneca  Stree 
falo,  N.  Y. 


Address 


INVENTORS  who  wish  to  take 
out  Letters  Patent  are  advised  to 
counsel  with  RHJNN  Sc  CO.,  Ed- 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

BW  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Md. 


itors  of  the  Scientific  American, 
who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Office 
for  Twenty-three  Years.  Their  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Patent  Agency  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency. 

A pamphlet,  containing  full  instructions  to  Invent- 
ors, is  sent  gratis.  Address  3HJNN  Sc  CO., 

37  Park  Row,  N.Y. 


BUY  CHANDA  VS  ELASTIC  BROOM.  Sold  by 
all  dealers.  It  sweeps  easier,  sweeps  better,  lasts 
longer,  and  costs  no  more  than  the  common  broom. 
Manufacturer’s  license  granted  to  all  broom  makers, 
on  application.  Two  sample  brooms  sent  by  express 
on  the  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Address 

CRANDAL  ELASTIC  BROOM  CO., 

712  North  Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Index  to),  for  Next  of  Kin, 
and  cases  of  Unclaimed 
0 cents. 

41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Advertisements  (Gui 
Chancery  Heirs.  Lef 
Money,  since  1600.  ] 


DWAKD  SEARS’ 

ENGRAVING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

4S  BEEKMAN  STREET,  New  York. 


Weekly  Bulletin.— “Four  Seasons,” 
Hart;  “Flowers  of  Hope  “Flowers  < 
For  sale  in  all  Art  stores  throughout  the 


JOHN  llOOl’ER  & CO. 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  2,  1870. 


■ SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
.$4.00  PEE  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1S70,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Digitized  by  NEWTON  EXPERIMENTING  WITH  LIGHT. — From  a Paiwtisg  by  J.  A.  Houstos. — [Si 
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BROKEN  OFF. 

Men  said  unto  a prince  of  story-tellers, 

“Tell  us  another  tali!” 

And  yet,  beside  the  bells,  stood  phantom  knellers, 
And  his  voice  was  fit  to  fail. 

At  first  he  faltered,  saying,  “ I am  weary, 

And  the  words  are  slow  to  come. 

Across  my  ken  flit  visions  dim  and  §erie, 

And  ’tis  sweet  to  keep  at  home !” 

But  the  clamor  rose,  by  many  voices  strengthened ; 

And  one  voice  in  his  heart 
Grew  louder  as  the  spring-tide  shadows  lengthened : 
“Ah!  ’tis  dull  to  sit  apart! 

“ Be  prouder  than  to  wait  with  fingers  folded, 
Scared,  looking  out  for  death ; 

Drop  not  the  habit  which  thy  life  hath  moulded 
But  with  thy  lease  of  breath!” 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  heavy  forehead, 
And  then  across  his  eyes; 

Before  him  rose  a spectre,  dim  and  horrid, 

With  terrible  replies : 

“ The  name  by  which  men  name  me,  while  they  shiver, 
It  is  Swiftly  Certain  Death : 

Leave  all  thy  latest  arrows  in  their' quiver, 

Or  ’gage  to  me  thy  breath!” 

Ah  me!  this  prince  of  worthy  story-tellers 
Stood  sad  beneath  the  sun; 

For  he  could  see  where  stood  the  phantom  knellers— 
But  the  story  was  begun ! 

Some  said:  “It  is  his  story  of  all  stories;” 

And  others:  “Lo!  he  fails! 

His  later  can  not  match  his  earlier  glories— 

He  falters  and  he  pales!” 

But  men  pressed  round  him,  eagerly,  to  listen ; 

And  all  else  was  forgot. 

He  coaxed  the  smile  to  shine,  the  tear  to  glisten ; 

And  then— his  voice  was  not! 

The  tale  was  but  begun— the  web  half  woven— 
The  colors  scarcely  mixed— 

The  cunning  of  his  hand  was  not  yet  proven— 
His  intent  hardly  fixed. 

For  the  dark  comrade  who  walked  with  his  walking 
Laid  lightly  on  his  lip 

A cold  forefinger— and  he  ceased  from  talking— 
Suddenly— without  slip. 

Ah ! still  lips  locked  on  the  mysterious  story ! 

Ah!  hand  that  can  not  bold 
The  pen  by  which  he  earned  his  meed  of  glory— 
He’s  dead!  and  ’tis  not  told  I 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CUBA. 

milE  President’s  Cuban  message  probably 
X determined  the  action  of  the  House  upon 
the  subject.  Both  the  majority  and  minority 
reports  were  set  aside.  Cuba  was  not  recog- 
nized as  a belligerent,  and  the  neutrality  laws 
were  not  changed  in  favor  of  the  island ; but 
the  President  was  instructed  to  use  his  influ- 
ence with  both  parties  to  moderate  the  ferocity 
with  which  the  war  is  waged.  Yet,  but  for  the 
very  plain  and  positive  statement  of  the  mes- 
sage, the  House,  in  its  present  condition  of  gen- 
eral indifference,  and  mindful  of  the  tradition  of 
manifest  destiny,  would  very  possibly  have  sup- 
ported General  Banks’s  proposal,  which  is  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  that  tradition.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  President’s  conduct  in  sending  the 
message  has  been  questioned.  But  nothing 
is  plainer  than  the  constitutional  power  and 
duty  of  an  executive  communication  upon  pub- 
lic affairs  to  Congress,  “as  he  shall  judge  nec- 
essary and  expedient.”  And  the  perfect  vindi- 
cation of  the  President’s  course  upon  this  occa- 
sion lies  in  the  fact  that  it  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced the  result  which  the  best  judgment  of 
the  country  approves,  and  which  was  otherwise 
very  doubtful. 

The  ground  taken  by  the  President  is  that 
which  has  been  maintained  by  all  those  who 
have  opposed  the  interference  of  the  United 
States.  Belligerence  is  a question  of  fact,  not 
of  sentiment.  Long  and  fierce  fighting  is  not 
necessarily  war.  Before  belligerence  could  be 
honorably  conceded  to  the  Cubans  there  musSt 
be  a situation  there  which  does  not  exist ; and 
the  Monroe  doctrine  is  not  a declaration  that 
when  a colony  declares  its  independence,  and 
fights  for  it,  it  shall  be  recognized  as  a belliger- 
ent, but  only  when  “the  movement  assumed 
such  a steady  and  consistent'form  as  to  make 
the  success  of  the  provinces  probable.  ” Gener- 
al Banks  claims  that  there  is  both  a civil  war  in 
the  international  sense,  and  an  organized  civil 
government  acknowledged  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Cubans,  and  operative  over  three-quarters  of 
the  island.  But  those  facts  are  very  shadowy. 
The  President  says  that  he  can  not  ascertain 
that  the  government,  as  it  is  called,  extends  be- 
yond the  camp  and  the  armed  lines.  And  has 
any  one  who  has  diligently  studied  the  reports 
from  the  island,  and  who  is  uncommitted  to 
any  thing  but  the  truth,  been  able  to  reach  any 
other  conclusion?  General  Butler  applied 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum  to  General  Banks’s 
report,  by  showing  that  if  its  statement  of  the 
duration  of  the  rebellion  and  of  the  number  of 
“principal  battles”  — which  General  Banks 
placed  at  two  hundred — were  correct,  there  had 
been  a “principal  battle”  every  four  or  five 
days. 

General  Banks  and  General  Logan,  in  their 
ardent  appeals,  declared  that  we  were  guilty  of 
the  slaughter  of  Cubans,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of 
liberty  in  America,  if  we  do  not  interfere.  They 
are  mistaken.  The  United  States  are  no  more 
responsible  for  tLpjtjwypy  of  the  Spanish  Yal- 


maskda  than  for  those  of  the  Cuban  Quesada  ; 
nor  are  they  morally  bound  to  undertake  the 
righting  of  wrongs  in  Cuba  more  than  in  other 
countries.  * It  is  not  necessary  to  exaggerate, 
and  General  Butler  very  truly  said  that  no 
subject  had  ever  been  more  signally  misman- 
aged by  its  especial  friends  than  the  cause  of 
Cuba.  The  American  people  are  generous  in 
their  sympathies ; but  they  deeply  respect  their 
own  well-considered  law’s  and  their  international 
duties.  The  effort  of  any  oppressed  people  to 
break  the  yoke  of  tyranny  appeals  strongly  to 
the  conviction  of  this  country  that  governments 
are  justly  founded  in  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned ; but  the  country  does  not  therefore  feel 
it  to  be  its  duty  to  take  an  active  part  in  every 
such  movement.  We  are  not  a sentimental 
people.  And  when  General  Banks  says,  in  his 
report,  that  “the  prayers”  of  the  people  of  this 
country  for  the  success  of  the  Cubans  “are 
well-nigh  universal,”  his  statement  is  so  con- 
spicuously extravagant  that  it  invests  the  whole 
report,  which  is  written  in  that  key,  with  an  air 
of  utter  exaggeration. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  conscious  that  they  know  very  little 
of  the  Cuban  facts,  and  they  wish  to  adhere  to 
the  honorable  traditions  of  the  government  in 
foreign  affairs.  They  wish  well  to  the  Cubans ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  they  believe  the  oppression 
of  the  old  government  in  Spain  justified  a revolu- 
tion against  a movement  that  overthrew  it  in 
the  interests  of  liberty  and  progress.  We  doubt 
very  much  whether  there  is  any  general  faith 
in  this  country  in  the  ability  of  the  Cubans  to 
maintain  a popular  system.  Meanwhile  it  is 
known  that  the  Cuban  revolutionary  leaders 
have  declared  for  annexation  to  the  Union,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  self-evident  that  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  liberty,  or  of  this  country,  to  en- 
large our  population  at  the  present  time  with 
nearly  two  millions  of  a tropical  people,  many 
of  them  utter  barbarians  ; “ two  hundred  thou- 
sand,” as  General  Banks  says  in  his  report, 
speaking  “ only  the  languages  of  the  tribes  of 
Africa.” 

These  are  considerations  which  do  not,  of 
course,  affect  the  justice  of  the  Cuban  revolt ; 
but  they  very  seriously  affect  the  feeling  with 
which  it  is  regarded.  And  whenever  that  re- 
volt assumes  “such  a steady  and  consistent 
form”  as  to  make  its  success  probable,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  recognize  it. 
But  atrocities  on  both  sides,  a smouldering 
guerrilla  warfare,  an  intangible  revolutionary 
government,  the  absence  of  all  the  usual  forms 
of  war,  a revolutionary  decree  of  emancipation, 
mysterious  dealings  in  Cuban  bonds,  absurd  as- 
persions of  the  character  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  ribald  sneers  at  the  President,  do  not 
establish  that  actual  state  of  affairs  in  Cuba 
without  which  the  interference  of  the  United 
States — and  General  Banks’s  resolutions  in- 
volved nothing  less — would  be  both  a blunder 
and  a crime.  The  intelligence  and  good  sense 
of  the  country  have  spoken  in  the  President’s 
message. 


“FOURTH  OF  JULY  BUSINESS.” 

General  Butler  made  a speech  during 
the  Cuban  debate  in  which  he  said,  that  if  he 
were  asked  whether  he  were  in  favor  of  a war 
with  Spain,  he  should  answer,  “as  a Fourth  of 
July  business,”  yes  ; but  as  a statesman,  no. 
It  is  a good  distinction,  and  it  would  be  of  very 
great  service  if  honorable  gentlemen  would  an- 
nounce, when  they  begin  to  speak,  how  they 
are  to  be  understood.  If  General  Banks,  for 
instance,  should  say,  “Mr.  Speaker,  I risethis 
morning  to  transact  a little  Fourth  of  J uly  busi- 
ness,” there  would  be  a very  general  under- 
standing, and  his  “effort”  might  be  very  much 
relished  from  the  Fourth  of  July  point  of  view. 
Or  if  General  Logan,  upon  being  questioned 
as  to  certain  statements,  or  an  apparent  hostil- 
ity to  the  Administration,  should  briefly  say, 
“Mr.  Speaker,  I would  observe  to  the  gentle- 
man that  my  remarks  were  merely  part  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  business  upon  which  I was  then 
engaged,”  there  would  be  the  utmost  harmony 
and  mutual  intelligence.  Imagination  can 
readily  picture  the  honorable  inquirer  as  re- 
marking with  a smile,  “Oh !”  and  resuming  his 
seat  with  entire  satisfaction. 

So,  also,  one  honorable  gentleman  might 
courteously  interrupt  another  by  asking,  “I 
beg  the  gentleman’s  pardon ; but  I should  like 
to  inquire  if  this  is  meant  for  serious  argument, 
or  is  merely  Fourth  of  July  business?”  The 
only  inconvenience  would  be  the  necessity  of 
constant  interruption  for  the  purpose  of  such 
an  inquiry.  This  might,  however,  be  obviated 
by  a standing  order,  that  every  Saturday  should 
be  given  up  to  Fourth  of  July  business.  Or, 
indeed,  if  two  days  in  the  week  were  surren- 
dered for  that  purpose,  and  such  business  were 
rigorously  excluded  upon  all  other  days,  there 
would  be  an  immense  gain  to  the  public  serv- 
ice and  the  public  patience.  Any  member 
might  rise  to  a point  of  order,  and  call  Mr. 
Speaker’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  honor- 
able gentleman  was  lapsing  into  the  Fourth  of 
July  business,  upon  which  the  Speaker  would 
pleasantly  beg  gentlemen  to  remember  that 
Fourth  of  Jply  came  but  twice  a week. 

General  Butler’s  remark  suggests  the  enor- 
i mo  us  quantity  of  Fourth  of  July  business  that 


is  done  in  Congress  and  in  the  press.  It  is 
business  which  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  nation  is  a great,  ignorant,  prejudiced 
boy,  whose  sole  delight  is  to  boast  and  bluster. 
The  honorable“gentleman  who  states  an  unde- 
niable truth  with  a sinister  intention,  and  be- 
gins, solemnly,  “The  American  people,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  the  only  rightful  source  of  power,” 
is  a wholesale  dealer  in  Fourth  of  July  business. 
Contemptuous  reference  to  England  as  a power 
which,  in  the  interests  of  human  liberty,  Sir, 
must  be  humbled,  Sir,  htunbled — is  unmitigated 
Fourth  of  July  business.  Cooper  Institute 
meetings,  just  before  election,  to  declare  with 
vehemence  that  Ireland  is  for  the  Irish,  and  that 
every  ardent  soul  bums  to  stand  with  the  men 
in  the  gap,  is  the  most  conventional  of  all  Fourth 
of  July  business.  The  assertion  that  free  re- 
publican America  disdains  to  learn  any  thing 
in  the  details  of  administration  from  the  sys- 
tems practiced  in  the  effete  monarchies  of  the 
Old  World,  is  Fourth  of  July  business.  Indeed, 
the  general  declaration  that  we  have  proved  our 
strength  and  that  we'  are  big  enough  to  do  as 
we  are  dashed  pleased  to  do,  and  tnat  a lively 
hurrah  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  wisdom  and 
honor  of  any  proposition,  is  the  most  common 
and  contemptible  Fourth  of  July  business. 

Whatever  is  done  to  please  the  vast  con- 
stituency of  Buncombe  is  Fourth  of  July  busi- 
ness. But  let  us  hope  that  our  national  medi- 
tations next  week  may  show  us  that  not  these 
things,  but  noble  and  honorable  statesmanship* 
is  the  real  Fourth  of  July  business  that  we  ought 
always  to  have  in  hand. 


GENTLEMEN  IN  MITRES. 

In  these  long,  warm  days  the  incessant  an- 
nouncement from  Rome  that  the  declaration  of 
infallibility  is  coming  becomes  at  last  as  un- 
heeded as  the  warning  of  the  coming  wolf. 
Public  interest  grows  so  languid  as  almost  to 
expire,  and  it  is  probably  not  very  generally 
understood  even  now  whether  the  dogma  has 
been  declared  or  not.  “ There  is  something  so 
preposterous,”  said  a very  genuine  American, 
as  he  was  speaking  of  the  Roman  Council,  “in 
a few  men,  in  cocked  hats  and  red  stockings, 
solemnly  declaring  another  man  to  be  infallible 
upon  any  subject  whatever,  that  it  would  be  in- 
expressibly ridiculous  if  it  were  not  really  sad.” 
But  the  essential  folly  of  declarations  is  not  so 
much  the  important  point  as  their  sincerity  and 
the  readiness  of  those  who  make  them  to  sup- 
port them  at  all  hazards.  What  more  amusing 
conceit  is  there  than  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
yet  what  was  more  real  than  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty?  O Richard!  0 tnon  roi!  How  glad- 
ly men  have  suffered  and  died  for  a man  in  no 
manner  wiser  or  better  than  themselves,  mere- 
ly because  they  chose  to  take  a certain  view  of 
him  ? Think  of  the  splendid  eulogies  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  upon  the  British  monarchy,  and 
of  poor  old  George  the  Third  as  the  English 
monarch ! “ Your  Majesty’s  self  is  but  a cere- 

mony,” said  the  minister  to  the  French  king. 
But  what  a ceremony!  Take  off  his  peruke 
and  robes,  said  Thackeray,  and  what  a sorry 
remainder!  But  the  more  ridiculous  the  re- 
mainder, the  more  remarkable  the  undoubted 
fact  that  Frenchmen  agreed  to  honor  him  and 
even  reverence  him  as  king. 

So  with  the  Pope.  When  a few  scores  of 
very  fallible  gentlemen  called  bishops  put  on 
certain  queer  caps  of  bedizened  pasteboard  or 
colored  muslin  called  mitres,  and  assembling  in 
a magnificent  temple  amidst  the  prodigious 
pomp  of  music  and  chanted  prayers,  declare 
that  the  word  of  another  very  fallible  gentle- 
man with  a triple  crown  upon  his  head  shall 
settle  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  religious  doc- 
trine, the  important  fact  is  not  that  the  proceed- 
ing is  excessivly  amusing,  but  that  millions 
of  men  and  women  gravely  acquiesce  in  it,  and 
will  govern  themselves  accordingly,  even  if 
they  must  plunge  their  countries  into  the  hor- 
ror of  war,  or  deliver  their  best  beloved  to  the 
flames.  No  human  being,  of  course,  can,  in 
any  just  sense  of  the  words,  believe  what  does 
not  seem  to  him  to  be  true  ; and  to  believe  what 
seems  to  him  untrue,  because  somebody  else  says 
that  it  seems  true  to  him,  is  impossible.  But 
the  dogma  of  infallibility  is  not  a matter  of  rea- 
son, and  therefore  it  is  useless  to  reason  upon 
its  absurdity.  It  is  not  accepted  because  it  is 
reasonable.  It  will  not  be  acted  upon  because 
it  is  reasonable.  Its  supporters  would  doubt- 
less tell  us  that  it  transcends  reason.  What 
we  wish  to  know,  therefore,  is  how  it  will  affect 
civilization. 

Practically,  although  the  Council  attempts 
to  define  and  limit  the  dogma,  the  great  mass 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  Church  will,  of 
course,  understand  it  as  an  assertion  of  general 
infallibility.  They  consider  religion  the  most 
vital  of  interests,  and  hold  that  religion  and 
Romanism  are  identical.  The  man  who  is  the 
earthly  head  of  the  Church,  being  infallible,  will 
be  to  them  essentially  divine.  They  will  not 
discriminate  his  papal  from  his  personal  at- 
tributes. And  as  he  is  an  earthly  ruler  as  well 
as  a heavenly  leader,  they  would,  in  the  de- 
gree that  they  are  sincere,  inevitably  and  nat- 
urally hold  with  him  in  any  quarrel,  even  with 
the  rulers  or  the  authorities  of  their  own  coun- 
tries. It  was  this  feeling,  and  nothing  else, 
which  enabled  Hildebrand  and  the  ether 
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Popes  to  declare  and  to  maintain  their  su- 
premacy over  kings  and  emperors,  to  dethrone 
them,  to  degrade  them,  and  practically  to  es- 
tablish tlTe  principle  that  the  Pope  could  re- 
lease subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Dante’s 
treatise  upon  Monarchy  was  condemned  as  he- 
retical because  he  asserted  that  the  Emperor 
held  by  divine  right,  and  not  by  permission  of 
the  Pope. 

It  is  as  a return  to  this  ancient  claim  of  the 
Romau  Church  at  a time  when  it  dominated 
Christendom  that  the  declaration  of  Infallibili- 
ty is  interesting.  It  is  the  sign  of  a tendency 
to  concentrate  and  intensify  a power  which  had 
become  relaxed.  That  power,  indeed,  is  not 
likely  to  act  in  the  old  manner,  but  its  purpose 
and  its  spirit  are  necessarily  unchanged.  It 
will  hardly  declare  the  English  people  released 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  but  it  is  not 
altogether  unlikely  to  urge,  with  polished  and 
plausible  and  deprecatory  arguments,  that  the 
school  money  be  divided  in  the  United  States. 
In  so  doing  the  papal  power  will  be  seeking  its 
own  supremacy,  and  those  who  work  its  will  will 
be,  at  heart  and  essentially,  not  Americans,  but 
obedient  to  a foreign  and  alien  authority.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  the  declaration  of  the  three  or 
four  hundred  gentlemen  in  mitres  that  one  of 
their  number  is  God  on  earth  becomes  import- 
ant to  those  who  must  necessarily  smile  as  they 
recall  the  words  of  a shrewd  author:  “The 
Court  of  Rome  was  not  speedily  alarmed  at 
these  freedoms.  She  reposed  with  a generous 
confidence  upon  the  folly  and  blindness  of  man- 
kind.” 


Mr.  HOAR’S  RETIREMENT. 

The  retirement  of  Attorney-General  Hoar 
is  a national  loss.  His  ability,  his  character, 
and  his  experience  were  of  the  utmost  service 
to  the  Administration,  and  commended  it  most 
warmly  to  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Not 
much  known  beyond  his  own  State  when  he 
was  appointed,  Mr.  Hoar  leaves  his  office  with 
the  general  conviction  that  his  qualities  are 
precisely  those  which  can  be  least  spared  at 
Washington.  His  political  convictions  are  pro- 
found. They  partake  of  the  depth  and  force 
of  his  character.  But  his  sagacity  and  good 
sense  are  not  less  remarkable ; and  he  clearly 
sees  the  point  where  party  properly  merges  in 
patriotism.  He  has  steadily  refused  to  favor  a 
system  of  the  civil  service  which,  while  of  doubt- 
ful partisan  expediency,  is  a sure  calamity  to  the 
country.  Capacity,  experience,  fidelity,  and 
loyalty  have  seemed  to  him  proper  qualifica- 
tions for  the  management  of  internal  affairs ; 
and  an  honest  independence  of  Buncombe,  and 
an  honorable  regard  for  wise  precedent  and  in- 
ternational justice,  the  best  principles  of  foreign 
policy. 

Personally,  his  retirement  must  be  very  un- 
welcome to  the  President,  as,  indeed,  he  in- 
timates. There  are  evident  points  of  strong 
sympathy  between  them.  The  phrase,  “ a rock 
of  sense,”  well  describes  the  late  Attorney-Gen- 
eral ; and  the  value  of  such  a foundation  in 
public  administration  no  one  can  appreciate 
more  truly  than  General  Grant.  Mr.  Hoar’s 
successor  is  little  known ; but  Mr.  Hoar’s  own 
case  has  shown  us  that  that  is  not  a serious 
misfortune.  We  can  only  wish  for  him  the 
lofty  integrity,  ability,  and  independence  of 
his  predecessor;  and  that  when  he  withdraws 
it  may  be  with  the  same  general  feeling  of 
grateful  respect  and  sincere  regret  that  attends 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hoar  from  the  Cabinet. 


FOREIGN  DEMAND  FOR  OUR 
BREADSTUFFS. 

The  concurrence  of  a Continental  demand 
for  our  breadstuff's  simultaneously  with  that 
from  Great  Britain  is  likely  to  prove  of  much 
benefit  to  the  United  States.  No.  2 Milwaukee 
wheat,  which  on  the  20th  of  May  was  quoted 
at  $ 1 06  per  bushel,  had  advanced  on  the  1 5th 
of  June  to  $1  85.  This  may  be  taken  as  a fair 
indication  of  the  general  improvement.  Very 
large  transactions  on  French  account  had  oc- 
curred, due  to  the  extreme  drought  prevailing 
in  important  agricultural  districts.  The  tele- 
gram that  cattle  were  dying  for  want  of  pastur- 
age and  water  may  be  an  exaggeration ; but  as 
the  soil,  to  a great  extent,  is  a sandy  loam,  the 
effects  of  want  of  rain  are  much  more  serious  in 
France  than  in  England,  where  the  subsoil  is 
clayey.  On  the  16th  a private  telegram  stated 
that  flour  had  risen  in  Paris  about  $1  per  bar- 
rel. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  with  precision  at 
the  full  extent  of  the  foreign  demand  which 
may  arise,  as  the  United  States  are  not  sup- 
plied with  information  except  through  foreign 
sources.  For  the  want  of  it,  obtained  through 
our  consular  establishment  in  the  mode  often 
indicated  by  us,  our  large  grain-producing  in- 
terest is  ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser. Lately  the  price  at  which  our  grain 
has  been  sold  has  been  unremunerative.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  tide  has  turned,  and 
that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  make  farther 
sacrifices.  In  presenting  all  the  information 
within  our  reach,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  most  powerful  efforts  will  be  made  to 
chepjtj  th^,ftdviu^e,  bpr.all  the  means  which  the 
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combined  interests  of  the  English  and  the 
French  may  employ.  After  the  drought  in 
England  of  1868  the  Daily  News  stated  that 

there  existed  “ a political  neeessit^or  cheap 
bread.”  This  is  equally  true  of  France.  The 
large  purchases  to  and  including  the  16th  June 
were  supposed  to  have  been  on  account  of  the 
French  Government. 

The  returns  of  exports  of  wheat  to  Europe 
for  the  week  ending  on  the  14th  of  June  indi- 
cate that  the  causes  which  are  operating  in. 
France  are  not  confined  to  that  locality.  The 
quantities  exported  at  New  York,  as  stated 
from  the  Custom-house  returns,  are  as  follows  : 
Hamburg,  7060  bushels ; Bremen,  10,812 ; 
Havre,  79,169;  Liverpool,  1 80,158;  London, 
48,500;  Glasgow,  111,782;  Gloucester,  19,543 ; 
dMenarth  Roads,  22,496 ; Cork,  127,553;  Lis- 
bon, 17,096.  The  exports  of  wheat  ffom  the 
United  States  for  the  eight  months  of  the  fiscal 
year,  which  terminated  on  the  28th  of  February 
last,  amounted  to  28,272,219  bushels,  as  against 
8,858,329  for  the  corresponding  period- in  1869. 
Its  value  is  stated  at  $36,465,294,  as  against 
$15,334,152  for  the  like  period  in  1869.  The 
loss  on  corn  and  meal  was  $4,913,405 ; but  the 
gain  on  the  value  of  flour  exported  was  about 
$2,500,000.  As  this  export  is  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  what  is  usual,  the  question  arises  to 
what  extent  it  will  continue. 

The  estimated  annual  consumption  of  wheat 
fn  Great  Britain,  made  by  Mr.  Caird  in  the 
spring  of  1868,  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
millions  four  hundred  thousand  bushels,  of  which 
he  supposed  that  seventy-six  millions  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  bushels  would  need  to  be  import- 
ed. • By  the  returns  of  the  imports  to  the  28th 
of  May  last  it  appeared  that  the  following  quan- 
tities of  grain  and  flour  had  been  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  since  the  1st  of  September : 


1869-1870. 

1868-1869. 

Importa. 

Exports. 

Imports.  | Exports. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Pease 

Beans  

Indian  com . . 
Flour 

30,485,875 

6,170,765 

7,596,999 

1,108,428 

1,379,858 

13,732,529 

4,758,292 

262,024 

21,007 

86,304 

11,913 

14'()44 

18,809 

20,762,906 

8,150,326 

4,501,402 

890,938 

2,047,709 

10,108,215 

2,927,556 

151,221 

99,800 

99,601 

23,175 

4,453 

940 

26,057 

These  imports,  which  are  stated  in  hundred- 
weights, show  a gain  over  those  of  1869;  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  import  for  the  present 
grain  year  will  much  exceed  the  quantity  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Caird  in  1868.  The  Manchester 
Guardian , of  the  31st  of  May,  considered  high 
authority  in  . England,  presents  the  following 
views  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  crops : 

“Continued  dry  weather  has  had  the  effect  of  en- 
hancing the  price  of  wheat  throughout  the  country, 
[luring  the  last  few  days,  to  the  extent  of  Is.  to  2s.  per 
quarter,  and  a similar  advance  has  been  established  at 
Mark  Lane  to-day.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some 
that,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  most  abundant  crops  on 
record  was  secured  in  1868  after  a period  of  unusual 
drought,  a similar  result  is  not  improbable  now.  The 
drought  of  1870  and  that  of  1868,  however,  are  widely 
different ; and  while  the  one  contributed  to  abundance, 
the  other  may  lead  to  scarcity.  The  dry  weather  which 
prevailed  during  the  two  or  three  months  before  har- 
vest in  1868  commenced  at  a time  when  the  wheat 
plant  was  nearly  fully  developed,  and  when  the  signs 
of  a crop  were  very  decided.  The  blooming  period 
had  been  satisfactorily  passed,  after  which  wheat,  if 
Bown  under  favorable  circumstances,  is  capable  of 
sustaining,  and,  indeed,  of  thriving  under,  protracted 
drought  and  heat.  The  drought  of  the  present  year 
commenced  at  a period  immediately  succeeding  spring 
sowing,  and  consequently  all  spring-sown  grain  stands 
but  a poor  chance  of  yielding  well.  In  some  districts 
spring  wheat  has  proved  a failure,  and  the  land  has 
been  resown  with  other  crops.  As  regards  winter 
wheat  the  prospect  is  good ; but  it  is  thought  that,  if  a 
copious  faff  of  rain  is  delayed,  the  prospect  even  here 
will  be  discouraging.  The  season,  however,  is  expect- 
ed to  be  very  backward,  and  a very  light  crop  of  hay  is 
anticipated.  This,  with  the  probability  of  a deficiency 
in  the  yield  of  spring  com  in  this  country,  will  neces- 
sitate larger  purchases  abroad  of  barley,  oats,  beans, 
and  pease,  and  at  a higher  price.  The  last  report  pub- 
lished by  the  Agricultural^ Department  at  Washington, 
in  reference  to  the  growing  crop,  states  that,  so  far  as 
winter  wheat  and  rye  are  concerned,  the  prevalence  of 
cold  winds  appeared  to  have  done  much  harm ; but  it 
was  remarked  that,  on  the  whole,  the  crops  in  question 
looked  vigorous ; and  it  was  expected  that  the  influence 
of  a genial  spring  would  render  the  prospect  compara- 
tively promising.  In  New  England  the  winter  grain 
which  wras  sown  was  doing  well,  though  the  frost  had 
visited,  with  unfortunate  results,  some  of  the  northern 
counties  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  In  more  than 
one-half  of  the  counties  of  New  York  the  reports  are 
favorable,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  New  Jersey. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  growth  is  more  backward.  From 
Delaware  and  Maryland  some  damage  is  reported  i but 
in  the  Southern  States  more  than  an  average  crop  is 
looked  forward  to.  In  Kentucky  the  harvest  promises 
to  be  much  larger  than  usual.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Il- 
linois report  the  growth  as  below  the  average  in  the 
majority  of  counties ; but  some  of  the  other  Western 
States  expect  about  an  average  crop.  On  the  whole, 
the  return  is  regarded  as  satisfactory;  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  evident  that  there  is  very  little  prospect  of 
so  abundant  a crop  as  in  1869.  The  crop  of  wheat  in 
California  is  expected  to  be  about  three-fourths  of  that 
secured  in  1869.” 

The  particularity  with  which  the  article  re- 
fers to  States  which  produce  no  wheat  for  ex- 
port, and  the  manner  in  which  it  dismisses  the 
great  wheat  region,  show  a want  of  attention  ; 
but  it  aflfords  some  evidence  that  at  present  the 
United  States  are  relied  upon  to  furnish  their 
needed  supplies. 

The  San  Francisco  News-Letter  of  May  28 
states  that  accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
where  the  crop  was  not  utterly  ruined  by  the 
hot  spell  which  terminated  May  7,  “indicate  a 
great  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
young  wheat,  ” that  the  cool  weather  of  the  last 
three  weeks  had  revived  much  of  the  grain 
which  appeared  ruin^j  anj^  fields 


which  the  owners  expected  to  cut  for  hay 
would'produce  grain.  The  price  of  choice  lots, 
which  on  the  29th  of  April  w as  $1  62£  per  quin- 
tal, was  Ih'en,  however,  $1  80  to  $1  90  per  quin- 
tal. It  had  been  as  high  as  $1  90  to  $2.  These 
prices  make  it  an  object  to  foreigners  to  deal 
rather  with  New  York  at  present. 

The  indications  are  that  a demand  will  con- 
tinue up  to  the  harvest  of  1870  for  our  bread- 
stuffs  ; but  a portion  of  the  grain  purchased  on 
French  account  has  already  been  resold,  owing 
either  to  more  favorable  advices  from  France, 
or  to  the  object  of  affecting  our  market  inju- 
riously. 

THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF 
DESIGN. 

By  JOHN  JONES,  A.M. 

The  Exhibition  will  close  by  the  time  this 
paper  is  issued,  I believe,  and  I must  therefore 
omit  the  many  admirable  and  apposite  remarks 
that  I had  proposed  to  make  upon  other  pic- 
tures. But  I suppose  it  is  of  no  consequence. 
When  I was  younger  and  only  beginning  to  ex- 
hibit, if  some  Red  Cloud  or  Spotted  Tail  of  a 
critic  came  whoopiug  down  upon  me  in  a news- 
paper, I instantly  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and 
awaited  extinction.  But  I presently  opened 
my  eyes  gradually,  and  perceived  that  things 
remained  very  much  as  they  were.  People 
didn’t  look  at  me  in  the  street  as  the  hapless 
painter  who  had  been  annihilated  that  morning, 
and  the  waiters  at  the  humble  restaurant  whith- 
er I went  to  dine  did  not  seem  to  be  conscious 
that  I was  the  incapable  described  in  the  news- 
paper, with  subtle  satire,  as  evidently  mistaking 
his  vocation  and  endeavoring  to  paint  portraits 
instead  of  signs.  I plucked  up  heart.  I said 
to  myself,  “Perhaps,  after  all,  every  body 
doesn’t  read  the  assaults  in  the  paper,  and  per- 
haps those  who  do  don't  remember  them  two 
minutes  afterward.” 

That  was  an  immense  consolation  ; and  when, 
in  later  days,  I have  remonstrated  with  my  fel- 
low-academicians for  their  exceeding  wrath  at 
the  gibes  of  the  Tribune,  and  they  have  said  to 
me  that  every  body  in  the  country  read  the 
Tribune,  and  believed  every  thing  in  it,  because 
they  supposed  that  Mr.  Greeley,  who  knew  ev- 
ery thing,  wrote  the  whole  paper,  I have  en- 
deavored to  comfort  them  by  telling  them  that 
I didn’t  believe  one  in  a hundred  ever  read  the 
attacks  or  remembered  their  names.  And  it 
is  remarkable  that  when  I said  that,  my  fellow- 
academicians  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least 
degree  comforted.  I believe  it,  nevertheless. 

Of  course  persistent  attacks  in  a newspaper 
upon  any  man  of  any  profession  will  at  last  tell. 
Nor  do  I deny  that  if  on  the  day  of  the  publica- 
tion of  a new  book  the  Tribune,  or  any  other 
powerful  daily  paper,  should  declare  it  to  be 
utterly  worthless,  the  sale  of  the  book  would  be 
affected,  unless  it  were  a controversial  work. 
In  that  case  the  critic  would  merely  be  supposed 
to  be  on  the  other  side.  But  very  few  who  read 
notices  of  pictures  remember  what  they  have 
read  when  they  come  to  the  gallery.  And  as 
for  those  who  read  and  do  not  see,  if  they  find, 
for  instance,  that  the  pictures  of  John  Jones, 
A.M.,  N.A.,  are  always  described  as  pitiful  and 
ridiculous,  they  will  undoubtedly  fail  to  think 
of  him  as  they  do  of  Titian  or  Raphael,  whose 
works,  also,  they  have  never  seen.  The  greater 
pity  for  them,  of  course,  in  the  impossible  case 
supposed ; but  what  I wish  to  impress  upon  my 
fellow-artists  is,  that  the  sharp  or  sneering 
mention  of  their  pictures  in  the  papers  does  not 
do  half  as  much  damage  as  they  suppose.  I 
have  often  seen  persons  in  society  made  very 
conscious  because  they  fancied  that  other  people 
were  looking  at  them.  Far  from  it.  Other 
people  were  thinking  that  every  body  was  look- 
ing at  them. 

So  I am  constrained  to  say  that  I fear  my 
remarks  have  added  very  little  lustre  to  the 
laurels  of  those  whom  I have  praised,  and  that 
those  whom  I might  have  censured  would  not 
have  forfeited  any  admiration,  even  had  I had 
time  to  try  my  pen  upon  them.  But  as  au- 
thors say  in  their  prefaces  that  their  purpose 
will  have  been  fulfilled  if  they  are  happy  enough 
to  quicken  a single  drooping  heart,  so  I may 
most  truly  declare  that  I shall  be  entirely 
satisfied  if  I have  shown  that  pictures  may  be 
talked  about  in  a kindly  spirit,  even  if  without 
knowledge,  and  without  making  the  remarks 
an  occasion  to  display  the  writer’s  wit.  That 
I have  entirely  avoided  the  latter  sad  result 
the  most  hostile  of  my  readers  will  agree. 
But,  although  the  Academy  closes  its  doors, 
I do  not  promise  to  be  silent  until  the  next 
year,  if  I see  any  thing  in  the  world  of  art  to 
which  I wish  to  call  attention. 


RIGHTS  OF  RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

It  is  some  encouragement  to  those  whose  business 
compels  them  to  travel  on  railways  that  they  find  a 
strong  and  outspoken  champion  of  their  wrongs  in 
your  paper.  As  you  have  stated,  the  power  of  railway 
officials  in  this  country  is  autocratic,  not  so  much  from 
any  special  legal  rights  or  immunities  pertaining  to 
them  as  from  the  abject  submission  of  passengers. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  railway  travelers  ftre  ignorant  of 
their  rights,  or,  knowing,  dare  not  maintain  them.  It 
is.farcical  to  attempt  legal  measures  in  most  cases  of 
wrong,  for  if  there  be  tenable  ground  for  action  the 


wronged  parties  usually  live  at  a distance  from  the 
head-quarters  of  the  company ; and  if  any  hearing  is 
had,  or  decision  given  in  favor  of  the  outraged  pas- 
senger, the  company’s  lawyer  lends  himself  to  all  sorts 
of  legal  evasions  and  quibbles  to  defraud  the  passen- 
ger of  hie  verdict  after  it  is  rendered.  Railway  law- 
yers seem  to  be  retained  not  so  much  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  law  and  right,  as  their  ability  to  shuffle  and 
dodge  and  evade  the  honest  issue  when  it  is  fairly 
made. 

In  the  matter  of  commutation  tickets  the  system  now 
in  vogue  on  many  roads  is  to  issue  a coupon  book  for 
a certain  number  of  rides  at  a certain  price.  This  is 
right  and  proper  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  mark  the  evasion 
of  the  contract.  If  for  any  reason,  illness,  absence,  or 
other  cause,  parties  are  unable  to  use  the  tickets  before 
the  time  expires,  the  company  ignores  all  the  coupons 
unused,  and  declares  them  worthless,  notwithstanding 
they  have  been  paid  for.  Of  course  the  company’s 
"lawyer  would  declare  this  to  be  perfectly  lawful  and 
proper,  because  the  conlmuter  buys  the  ticket  with 
full  knowledge  beforehand ; but  I maintain  that  it  is 
not  lawful  either  in  law  or  common  equity.  The  books 
represent  a certain  number  of  rides  which  have  been 
paid  for  in  advance,  to  be  used  within  a certain  time ; 
btit  this  “ certain  time”  clause  is  the  point  which  gives 
the  company  the  advantage  and  wrongs  the  passenger, " 
for  the  reason  that  he  can  not  buy  a commutation  ticket 
on  any  other  terms  or  agreement.  Where,  then,  is  the 
justice  of  the  contract?  The  commuter  buys  the 
ticket  at  his  own  risk,  because  he  can  not  buy  it  in  any 
other  way,  and  the  company  do  not  fulfill  their  con- 
tract— in  the  spirit  at  least — for  they  receive  values  for 
which  they  render  no  equivalent  If  they  honeBtly  de- 
sired to  give  value  for  value,  why  do  they  not  sell  pack- 
age tickets  good  until  used  at  the  rate  of  commuta- 
tion? 

The  gist  of  this  question  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
railway  passengers  is  simpler  than  many  suppose.  It 
is  a matter  of  individual  responsibility.  The  business 
of  the  road  is  carried  on  through  a superintendent  by 
a board  of  directors ; and  each  of  these  men  is  per- 
sonally, or,  at  any  rate,  morally  responsible  for  every 
outrage  or  wrong  that  occurs.  While  none  of  these 
gentlemen  would  enact  a rule  or  regulation  to  defraud 
his  coachman  or  any  member  of  his  household,  or,  what 
is  more,  carry  on  his  own  business  on  arbitrary  meas- 
ures, just  so  soon  as  he  becomes  a railway  stockholder, 
and  is  on  the  executive  board,  he  becomes  a willing 
party  to  all  sorts  of  petty  and  palpable  evasions,  and 
despotic  measures  that  affect  the  comfort,  interest,  and 
self-respect  of  his  associates.  The  directors  often  ride 
in  the  cars  daily,  and  are  witnesses  of  abuses  of  author- 
ity ; but  in  all  my  years  of  railway  travel  and  experi- 
ence—and  they  are  not  a few— I never  heard  of  or  saw 
a case  of  interference  between  brutal  conductors  and 
brakemen  and  the  passenger  who  happened  to  have  lost 
his  ticket. 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  anomalies  that  a railway 
business  can  not  be  carried  on  honestly  and  decently, 
without  outraging  the  proprieties  of  life  or  morals,  just 
as  every  other  business  can.  It  has  its  peculiar  aspects, 
unquestionably ; but  in  every  case  the  company  is 
hedged  in  with  protection,  while  the  passenger  is  a 
mere  nothing.  They  receive  pay  in  advance ; they  de- 
mand the  tickets  before  they  have  executed  their  con- 
tract by  carrying  the  passenger  to  his  place ; they  eject 
non-paying  persons  w ithout  question  as  to  the  right  or 
wrong  of  the  particular  case,  and  they  may  get  their 
remedy  if  they  can.  How  is  it  possible  that  in  every 
case  the  company  can  be  correct,  and  the  seemingly 
dishonest  passenger  wrong  ? Yet  by  their  might  they 
make  themselves  right. 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  get  common  jus- 
tice in  these  matters — to  buy  a ride  on  a railw  ay  as  one 
would  a barrel  of  flour,  or  to  contract  for  a certain  num- 
ber of  rides,  and  be  certain  that  the  contract  wTould  be 
honestly  fulfilled.  Egbert  Pomeroy  Watson. 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  June,  1870. 


REFORMS  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

Will  you  allow  me  space  to  correct  a statement  in 
your  issue  of  the  18th  June  by  brother  John  Jones  (for 
I too  have  the  honor  to  be  an  N.A.),  to  the  effect  that 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Page  at  the  last  election  meant  a dis- 
approval of  the  policy  of  the  Reform  party,  and  that 
there  would  probably  be  no  very  violent  departures 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Academy  during  the  next 
year? 

Had  the  election  turned  on  the  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  policy  of  the  Reformers,  Mr.  Page  would 
have  been  elected— as  several  Academicians,  who  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  new  measures,  were  induced 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Gray  by  motives  of  a purely  personal 
consideration. 

The  active  strength  of  the  Academy  is  on  the  6ide  of 
the  Reformers  or  Progressionists,  and  Brother  Jones 
will  see  some  very  marked  departures  from  the  tradi- 
tional inaction  of  the  Academy  during  the  coming 
year.  As  he  announces  himself  in  a former  article  as 
belonging  to  neither  party,  and  thus  open  to  convic- 
tion, I already  number  him  as  one  of  us.  Our  policy, 
if  not  the  best  possible,  is  the  best  yet  presented,  and 
he  must  see  it 

I heartily  concur  in  Jones’s  critical  notices  of  the 
pictures  (particularly  when  he  praises  my  work),  and 
wish  that  other  critics  would  go  to  their  reviewing 
with  the  same  knowledge  and  kindly  feeling  that 
distinguish  him.  Very  respectfully, 

John  Smith,  N.A. 


NOTES. ' 

“ Edwin  Drood”  is  so  admirable  a work,  as 
far  as  it  lias  been  published,  that  we  had  hoped 
it  would  be  found  fully  finished  by  the  master’s 
hand.  It  shows  how  entirely  he  relied  upon  his 
own  powers,  that  the  most  popular  author  in  the 
world  was  willing  to  begin  the  publication  of  a 
story  which  he  had  not  himself  entirely  worked 
out.  It  is  suggested  that  the  tale  may  be  fin- 
ished by  another  hand  from  the  notes  left  by 
Dickens.  But  an  author’s  memoranda  are  not 
very  intelligible  to  another,  and  even  if  an  artist 
lias  left  the  partial  chalk  drawing  of  his  picture, 
he  alone  could  touch  it  with  •characteristic  color. 
It  is  in  the  “filling  up”  that  Dickens  was  so  de- 
lightful a master.  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  who 
has  been  mentioned  as  one  who  might  possibly 
finish  the  tale,  would  probably  recoil  from  such 
a task ; and  it  may  be  at  least  surmised  that,  if 
Dickens  left  his  notes  in  such  a state  that  the 
story  can  be  finished  from  them,  they  had  better 
be  published  as  they  are  to  satisfy  the  natural 
curiosity  of  those  who  are  already  interested. 
If,  however,  the  notes  do  not  furnish  a clear  clew 
to  the  story,  we  imagine  that  Mr.  Collins  will 
decline  to  undertake  to  compose  one. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Collins’s  “ Man  and  Wife,” 
which  is  published  weekly  in  this  journal,  is  one 


of  his  most  powerful  works,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  very  best  of  recent  novels.  The  author  is  evi- 
dently very  deeply  and  sincerely  interested  in  the 
horrors  of  the  Scotch  marriage  law  which  he  ex- 
poses ; and  his  story  is  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  modern  novel  has  become  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  direct  reforming  influences 
of  society.  The  great  genius  of  Dickens  him- 
self led  the  way,  and  almost  all  of  his  chief  con- 
temporaries, except  Thackeray,  have  followed. 
Charles  Reades's  “ Never  Too  Late  to  Mend” 
will  be  remembered  as  a startling  exposure  of 
the  abuses  in  the  state  prisons ; and  his  last  story, 
just  issued,  “Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,”  deals 
with  the  trades  unions.  The  few  recent  chap- 
ters of  Wilkie  Collins’s  “Man  and  Wife”  are 
finer  than  any  that  we  recall  from  his  hand ; and 
there  are  thousands  of  persons  to-day  hanging 
upon  tne  fate  of  the  brave  Anne  Silvester  with 
the  most  painful  anxiety. 

There  is  a very  pleasant  article  in  Putnam's 
Monthly  for  July  upon  Disraeli,  in  which  the 
author  repeats  the  erroneous^  story  that  after 
writing  “ Vivian  Grey,”  Disraeli  was  the  edi- 
tor of  John  Murray’s  Representative,  a Tory 
evening  paper,  which  failed  disastrously.  It  has 
evidently  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author  of- 
the  article  that  in  September,  1861,  Mr.  Disraeli 
wrote  a note  stating  that  it  was  his  rule  never  to 
correct  misstatements,  if  they  did  not  affect  his 
honor ; “ but,”  he  continued,  “ when  utterly  er- 
roneous statements  are  presented  for  my  sanc- 
tion, I hope  there  is  no  egotism  in  my  presuming 
to  correct  them ; as,  for  example,  the  constantly 
repeated  story  of  a newspaper  called  the  Repre- 
sentative, in  which  I never  wrote  a single  line,  and 
never  was  asked  to  write  a single  line.”  The 
note  was  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Sheahan,  who 
wrote  a “ History  and  Topography  of  Bucking- 
hamshire,” and  it  is  printed  in  M ‘Gilchrist’s 
“Lite  of  Disraeli.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

June  13.—  In  the  Senate,  the  bill  fixing  the  appor- 
tionment for  the  next  Congress,  and  increasing  the 
number  of  the  Representatives  to  300,  was  passed.— 
A message  from  the  President  in  regard  to  Cuba  was 
received  in  the  House,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

JuneXi.—  In  the  Senate,  a resolution  of  inquiry  was 
passed  relative  to  the  alleged  attacks  upon  American 
citizens  in  Cuba.— In  the  House,  Mr.  Banks  made  a 
long  speech  in  support  of  the  report  to  grant  belliger- 
ent rights  to  the  Cubans. 

June  15.— The  Senate  passed  a bill  providing  for 
the  quarterly  payment  of  pensions,  and  making  the 
fees  of  pension  agents  uniform.  The  House  bill,  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  a bridge  across  the  Ni- 
agara River,  at  Buffalo,  was  amended  and  passed.— In 
the  House,  the  Senate  Curreucybill,  after  striking  out 
the  provision  retiring  $50,000,000  of  greenbacks,  was 
passed.  A long  debate  on  the  Cuba  question  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  a resolution  instructing  the  President 
to  remonstrate  against  the  barbarous  manner  in  which 
the  war  in  Cuba  has  been  conducted,  and,  if  necessa- 
ry,  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  other  governments, 
in  efforts  to  secure  from  both  contending  parties  an 
observance  of  the  laws  of  war  recognized  by  all  civil- 
ized nations. 

June  16.— In  the  Senate,  the  Franking  bill  was  tak- 
en up  and  debated  at  length.  A motion  to  postpone 
the  subject  till  next  session  was  defeated.  An  amend- 
ment continuing  the  present  provisions  Of  the  law  re, 
garding  free  transmission  of  newspapers  was  adopted. 
An  amendment  depriving  members  of  Congress  and 
postmasters  of  the  privilege  was  offered,  but  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  without  taking  action.— A bill  was  re- 
ported in  the  House  to  abolish  all  duties  on  coal.  A 
bill  was  also  reported  granting  to  the  Western  Pacific 
Railroad  the  island  of  Yerba  Buena  for  a terminus. 
An  amendment  requiring  the  payment  of  $2,000,000  for 
the  property  was  offered  and  rejected. 

JuneX".— In  theSenate,  the  Post-office  Appropriation 
bill  was  discussed  nearly  the  whole  day  and  evening, 
the  House  bill  to  abolish  the  Franking  privilege  beiug 
the  principal  topic.  Mr.  Sumner’s  cheap  postage 
amendment  was  rejected ; Mr.  Nye’s  (a  two-cent  post- 
age in  place  of  three)  was  adopted,  but  no  final  action 
was  reached  on  the  measure.— In  the  House,  a resolu- 
tion was  passed  transferring  the  stone  presented  by 
Roman  patriots  to  President  Lincoln  to  the  National 
Lincoln  Monument  Association,  of  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois. The  bill  granting  Yerba  Buena  Island,  in  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  Western  Pacific  Rail- 
road was  rejected. 

June  18.— The  Senate  was  mainly  occupied  with  the 
Post-office  Appropriation  bill,  including  the  various 
amendments  touching  the  franking  privilege,  but  no 
action  was  taken.— In  the  House,  the  credentials  of 
Mr.  Whittemore  were  presented,  but  objection  being 
made  to  their  acceptance,  the  matter  was  laid  over  for 
consideration. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

President  Grant  has  nominated  Mr.  Amos  T.  Acker- 
man, of  Georgia,  to  be  Attorney-General,  in  place  of 
Mr.  Hoar,  resigned. 

The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  has  re-elected  the 
Hon.  Aaron  II.  Cragiu,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Legis- 
lature the  Hon.  H.  B.  Anthony,  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  Postmaster-General  has  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  agents  of  the  Cunand  and  Inman  steamship  lines 
to  carry  the  mails  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  for  the  amount  of  the.sea  postage  on 
the  mails  conveyed.  The  Cunard  steamers  will  con- 
vey the  mails  to  the  United  Kingdom,  leaving  on 
Thursday,  and  the  Inman  steamers  will  take  the  Irish 
mail  only  to  Queenstown,  leaving  on  Saturday. 

Dispatches  from  Mr.  Motley  state  that  the  British, 
French,  and  Prussians  are  in  accord  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  desire  to  protect  the 
Christians  in  Japan.  The  opposition  to  them  is  said 
to  be  on  political,  apd  not  religious  grounds. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

On  the  18th  of  Jung  the  Sacred  College  congratu- 
lated the  Pope  on  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of 
his  pontificate,  and  expressed  a desire  for  the  dog- 
matical definition  of  the  infallibility.  The  Pope  is 
represented  to  have  made  a significant  reply,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  danger  of  the  spirit  of  “emancipa- 
tion'* in  the  Church.  . , , 

M.  Prevost- Paradol  has  been  appointed  French 
Minister  to  Washington,  and  will  sail  for  this  country 
the  2d  of  July.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  a son  of 
Edouard  Lnbonlaye. 

Prince  of  Wales  declines  to  offer  a cup  for  a yacht 
race  unless  an  American  yacht  competes. 

The  French  expedition  in  Morocco,  it  iR  announced, 
is  entirely  successful,  the  rebels  every  where  submit- 
ting to  the  French  authority. 

Gustave  Flonrens,  who  arrived  in  Greece  some  time 
since,  has,  it  is  said,  received  orders  to  leave  the 
countrjQ  rj  y j riel  | fr0JT"l 
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Sense  of  the  Beautiful.  ” Affection  with  full  hand 
can  sprinkle  no  choicer  flowers  upon  his  grave 
than  the  lilies  and  amaranthine  blooms  reared  in 
the  eye  of  heavep  in  this  his  own  noble  death- 
song. 

In  his  personal  character,  a man  of  singular 
simplicity  and  straightforwardness,  of  sound 
principles  and  honest  impulses,  ready  in  sym- 
pathy, friendly  to  the  young,  and  wligre  he  was 
best  known— in  his  family— of  peculiar  devotion 
and  tenderness.  Ilis  religious  affections,  tried 
by  many  domestic  losses  and  severe  privations, 
bore  a lofty  spirit  of  reverence  and  profound  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  will.  We  mention  these 
traits  now,  for  at  his  newly  made  grave  the  moral 
must  take  precedence  of  the  intellectual ; and 
they  were  qualities  not  always  looked  for  by 
those  at  a distance,  who,  in  the  heat  of  na- 
tional controversy,  made  but  a rough  estimate 
of  the  man.  Those  best  acquainted  with  him, 
apart  fryn  the  tribute  which  they  may  render  to 
his  writings,  will  ever  regard  tenderly  and  affec- 
tionately the  memory  of  William  Gilmouk 
Simms. 


WILLIAM  GILMORE  SIMMS. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Simms,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  at  Charleston,  the  country  has  lost  one 
more  of  its  time-honored  band  of  authors,  and 
the  South  the  most  consistent  and  devoted  of  her 
literary  sons.  Born  in  1806,  of  a good  family, 
though  not  among  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Simms  grew -up  under  favorable  influ- 
ences of  culture,  which  were  not  thrown  away 
upon  his  ingenuous,  lively  disposition.  He  early 
acquired  a taste  for  reading,  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  modern  languages.  The  assistance 
which  he  received,  however,  was  but  slight.  The 
self-reliance  and  energy  with  which  he  marked 
out  and  pursued  his  career  proclaim  him  essen- 
tially a self-made  man.  He  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one ; 
but  the  real  bent  of  his  disposition  was  shonpi  in 
the  same  year  in  the  publication  of  two  small 
volumes  of  lyrical  poems  at  Charleston.  Sever- 
al others  followed,  and  in  1832  he  fairly  began 
his  career  as  an  author  by  profession  with  the 
publication  at  New  York,  by  the  Messrs.  Har- 
per, of  “ Atalantis,”  an  imaginative  poem— a 
tale  of  the  sea — of  considerable  merit.  The  next 
year  appeared  his  first  prose  romance,  “Martin 
Faber,”  from  the  same  house,  followed  by  “Guy 
Rivers,”  “The  Yemassee,”  the  precursors  of  a 
host  of  novels  from  his  pen,  running  along  the 
next  thirty  years.  During  all  this  period,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  Mr.  Simms’s  pen  was  never 
idle.  Not  only  were  his  novels  varied  in  charac- 
ter and  subject,  embracing  several  distinct  class- 
es of  w orks  of  fiction,  but  bis  poetical  productions 
were  numerous ; he  wrote  dramas,  histories  of 
his  native  State,  several  volumes  of  biography, 
of  Marion,  General  Greene,  and  others ; fur- 
nished multitudinous  essays  and  critical  articles 
to  many  periodicals,  himself  editing  several,  from 
the  quarterly  to  the  weekly  newspaper ; deliv- 
ered also  various  jhiblic  orations  and  addresses ; 
in  fine,  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  au- 
thors of  this  or  any  age.  All  tjiis  work  was 
done  under  the  influence  of  a commanding  gen- 
ius, seconded  by  great  physical  powers.  It  bore 
the  marks  of  thought  and  study.  Its  author 
had  a genuine  love  of  letters,  the  passion 
of  his  life.  For  this  he  turned  aside  from 
the  immediate  rewards  of  political  life;  almost 
irresistible  at  the  South  to  one  of  his  orator- 
ical powers  and  ardent  temperament.  In  fact, 
there  have  been  few  examples  in  the  country  of 
so  exclusive  and  persistent  a pursuit  of  literature. 
The  temper  of  mind  which  led  him  to  this  was 
essentially  poetic  and  speculative.  Though  best 
known  to  the  public  as  a novelist,  he  would,  we 
believe,  greatly  have  preferred  to  devote  his  pow  - 
ers to  imaginative  compositions  in  verse,  with  the 
lyrical  predominant.  His  works  of  fiction  are 
colored  with  this  romantic  element.  Through 
how  many  kindling  pages  has  he  pursued  his  fa- 


RED  CLOUD. 


This  redoubtable  chieftain  and  sundry  of  his 
dusky  compatriots  visited  New  York  last  week, 
and  were  interviewed  and  feted  to  their  hearts’ 
content.  On  the  evening  of  June  16  they  w ere 
treated  to  a grand  reception  at  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, at  which  it  was  estimated  that  no  less  than 
five  thousand  people  were  present.  Red  Cloud 
made  a very  pathetic  speech,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said : 

“ 1 have  tried  to  get  from  my  Great  Father  what  is 
right  and  just.  I have  not  altogether  succeeded.  I 
want  you  to  believe  with  me,  to  know  with  me,  that 
w'hich  is  right  and  just.  I represent  the  whole  Sioux 
nation.  They  will  he  grieved  by  what  I represent.  I 
am  no  Spotted  Tail,  who  will  say  one  thing  one  day 
and  be  bought  for  a flsh  the  next.  Look  at  me ! I 
am  poor,  naked,  but  I am  chief  of  a nation.  We  do 
not  ask  for  riches;  we  do  not  want  much;  but  we 
want  our  children  properly  trained,  brought  up.  We 
look  to  you  for  that.  Ricties  here  do  no  good.  We 
cau  not  take  them  away  with  us  out  of  this  world,  but 
we  want  to  have  love  and  peace.  The  moncv,  the 
riches,  that  we  have  in  this  world,  as  Secretary  Cox 
lately  told  me,  we  can  not  take  these  into  the  next 
world.  If  this  is  so,  I would  like  to  know  why  the 
commissioners  who  are  sent  out  there  do  nothing  but 
rob  to  get  the  riches  of  this  world  away  from  us.  I 
was  brought  up  arnoug  traders  and  those  who  came  out 
there  in  the  early  times.  I had  good  times  with  them  ; 
they  treated  me  mostly  always  right ; always  well ; 
they  taught  me  to  use  clothes,  to  use  tobacco,  to  use 
fire-arms  and  ammunition.  This  was  all  very  well 
uutil  the  Great  Father  sent  another  kind  of  men  out 
there— men  who  druuk  whisky ; men  who  were  so  bad 
that  the  Great  Father  could  not  keep  them  at  home,  so 
he  sent  them  out  there.” 

Red  Cloud’s  speech  left  on  his  audience  the 
impression  that  his  expectations  had  not  been 
met  at  Washington,  and  that  his  intentions  were 
not  altogether  pacific. 


WILLIAM  GILMORE  SIMMS. 


vorite  topic,  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  in 
the  culture  of  the  beautiful,  which  with  him 
meant  love,  reverence,  the  virtues  for  time  and 
eternity!  His  last  appearance  in  public,  only  a 


few  weeks  ago,  leaving  a conch  of  sickness  for 
the  effort,  was  to  deliver  an  address  before  the 
Charleston  County  Horticultural  Society,  instinct 
with  these  ideas  of  his  life.  It  is  entitled,  “ The 
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their  grasp,  and  spent  the  night  there,  in  dark- 
ness and  cold,  and  exposed  to  the  whole  fury  of 
the  storm.  Enormous  waves  were  rolling  in  in- 
cessantly beneath  them,  covering  them  with  the 
spray,  and  threatening  at  every  moment  to  carry 
away  the  mast  and  plunge  them  all  into  the  boil— 

, ing  and  foaming  abyss  over  which  they  were  sus- 
i pended.  Among  all  the  frightful  situations  into 
j which  human  beings  are  brought  in  encounter- 
ing the  sea,  if  we  except  being  on  board  a burn- 
ing ship  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  with  no  pos- 
sibility of  being  saved,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  one  more  terrible  than  this. 

The  men  were  saved,  however.  The  storm 
abated,  and  the  mist  cleared  away  before  morn- 
ing, when  they  were  seen  by  people  on  board  a 
j steamer  that  was  passing  along  the  coast,  and 
thus  were  rescued  and  taken  into  Melbourne. 

Mining,  they  say,  is  a lottery.  If  so,  it  was 
one  which  was  not  destined  to  bestow  any  of  its 
| prizes  upon  Mr.  Raynal.  It  is,  in  fact,  eminent- 
] iy  a lottery  for  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Raynal,  who, 
having  some  capital,  employ  and  pay  laborers, 
and  depend  for  their  reimbursement  on  the  re- 
turns of  enterprises  which  sometimes  involve  n 
very  large  outlay  before  the  question  of  returns 
can  be  reached.  For  the  laborer  himself,  who  is 
content  with  the  high  daily  wages  that  generally 
prevail  in  mining  countries,  and  who  has  the 
self-control  not  to  waste  his  earnings  in  dissipa- 
tion or  in  gaming,  the  employment  is  as  sure, 
perhaps,  and  as  productive  as  any  other.  But 
this  was  not  Mr.  Raynal’s  case.  He  was  an  em- 
ployer of  laborers,  and  his  ventures  did  not  prove 
successful.  lie  persevered,  however,  for  several 
years,  with  varying  results,  but,  on  the  whole, 
with  so  large  a proportion  of  disappointment  and 
j failure  that  at  length  he  became  wholly  discour- 
! aged.  The  last  misfortune  that  befell  him,  and 
I which  finally  decided  him  to  abandon  the  life  of 
a miner,  was  a very  extraordinary  one.  It  was 

I as  follows : 

lie  had  employed  a body  of  men  to  dig  a 
“drift,”  or  tunnel,  into  the  side  of  a hill,  in 
search  of  a vein  of  the  precious  metal  which  he 
had  reason  to  suppose  existed  there.  The  men 
had  made  a commencement  of  the  work,  under 
Mr.  Rnynal’s  superintendence ; and  one  evening, 
when  the  labors  of  the  day  were  closed,  and  he 
had  dismissed  them  to  go  to  their  several  homes, 
he  himself  remained  behind  them  in  the  excava- 
tion to  examine  the  walls  of  it,  with  a view  of 
ascertaining  w-hether  it  would  be  necessary  to 
support  the  earth  by  timbers  and  planking,  or 
whether  it  was  sufficiently  firm  and  tenacious  to 
| support  itself.  While  trying  the  sand  and  gravel 


with  this  view,  the  bank  suddenly  began  to  give 
way  and  fall ; and  before  he  could  make  his  es- 
cape from  the  hole  he  wras  ovenvhelmed  and 
half  buried  under  an  avalanche  of  rocks,  gravel, 
and  sand.  He  was  seriously  wounded,  too  — 
his  chest  being  nearly  crushed  in  by  the  w eight 
of  the  load  which  came  upon  it.  He  cried  out 
as  loudly  as  he  could  to  his  men ; but  they  had 
gone  too  far  to  hear  him.  Then  he  commenced 
the  work  of  trying  to  disengage  himself.  In  this, 
after  a time,  he  succeeded ; and  when  he  was 
free,  he  crawled,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  some 
neighboring  place  where  he  could  receive  succor. 
As  soon  as  he  could  be  moved  he  was  taken  to 
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THE  STORY  OF  A SHIPWRECK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Auckland  Islands.— The  Storm.— Saved.— Min- 
ing.—The  Cloth  Merchant’s  Project.— Arrangements 
for  the  Expedition.— The  Wreck.— On  a Desert  Isl- 
and. 

The  group  of  islands  known  as  New  Zealand 
lies  about  a thousand  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  Australia.  About  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  southward  of  New  Zealand 
a small  group  of  mountain  summits  rise  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Auckland  Islands.  These  islands 
have  been  the  scene,  within  a few  years  past,  of 
several  remarkable  shipwrecks — or,  rather,  ship- 
wrecks followed  by  very  remarkable  adventures 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  seamen  w ho  experienced 
them.  The  circumstances  connected  with  and 
follow  ing  one  of  these  disasters  have  been  related 
in  full  by  the  leader  of  the  party  involved  in  it — 
a Frenchman  named  Raynal.  We  propose  giv- 
ing to  our  readers  a narrative  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  shipwreck,  and  the  subsequent  ' 
residence  of  the  party  of  mariners  on  the  islands, 


following  faithfully,  in  respect  to  the  facts,  the 
accounts  given  in  the  original  narrative. 

Mr.  Raynal  wras  a French  gentleman,  who 
went  to  Australia,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
to  seek  his  fortune.  He  was  destined,  however, 
to  encounter  much  more  of  ill  luck  than  of  good, 
and  his  misfortunes  commenced  even  before  his 
landing  in  Australia.  The  vessel  in  which  he 
and  the  party  accompanying  him  took  passage 
for  Melbourne  was  wrecked  on  approaching  that 
port.  When  they  were  drawing  near  the  land 
they  encountered  a gale  of  wind  which  raised  a 
very  heavy  sea,  and  brought  w ith  it  from  the  off- 
ing a flying  mist  so  dense  as  to  shut  out  every 
thing  from  view.  While  in  this  situation  night 
came  on;  and  soon  afterward,  in  the  midst  of  i 
the  darkness,  the  vessel  struck  upon  a submerged 
reef  of  rocks.  Immediately  after  the  first  terri- 
ble shock  she  swung  round,  and,  falling  down 
partially  upon  her  side,  became  hopelessly  en- 
tangled among  the  rocks,  and  her  deck  was  im- 
mediately inundated  by  the  seas  which  broke 
over  her.  Two  of  the  crew  were  swept  overboard  I 
and  drowned.  The  others  managed  to  save  them- 
selves by  clinging  to  the  shrouds  and  rigging. 
The  vessel  lay  thumping  upon  the  rocks  until 
holes  were  broken  through  the  planking,  when 
she  gradually  settled  down  into  a sort  of  hollow  1 
in  the  reef  until  the  hull  was  entirely  submerged,  j 
The  men  who  had  saved  themselves  clambered 
up  the  rigging  to  the  main-top,  where  they  hud- 
died  together,  clinging  to  whatever  came  within 
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Sydney,  where  he  remained,  sick  and  a sufferer, 
for  eight  months  before  he  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  accident. 

During  this  long  period  of  confinement,  which 
extended  through  the  winter,  Mr.  Raynal  had 
time  to  reflect  upon  his  situation  and  prospects, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  to  undertake  no 
more  mining  operations,  but  determined  that, 
with  the  opening  spring,  if  his  health  should  then 
be  sufficiently  restored,  he  would  return  to  France. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a fellow-countryman  named  Mr.  Charles 
Sarpy.  Mr.  Sarpy  was  a cloth  merchant,  and 
had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  business  at 
Sydney ; and  when  the  time  drew  near  for  Mr. 
Raynal  to  set  sail  for  his  native  land,  Mr.  Sarpy 
communicated  to  him,  in  a private  and  confiden- 
tial manner,  a project  which  he  and  his  partner 
were  entertaining,  and  proposed  that  Mr.  Ray- 
nal should  join  them  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. • 

The  project  of  Mr.  Sarpy  and  his  partner  was 
this.  They  had  received  secret  information,  they 
said,  that  there  were  indications  of  valuable  de- 
posits of  silver  on  an  island  called  Campbell  Isl- 
and, which  lies,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  map,  to  the 
southward  of  New  Zealand,  and  not  far  from  the 
Auckland  Islands,  which,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  were  the  scene  of  most  of  the  events  to  be 
recorded  in  this  narrative.  The  plan  was  to  fit 
out  a vessel,  with  a trusty  company  in  charge  of 
it,  to  go  to  Campbell  Island,  and  first  make  an 
exploration  of  the  interior  of  it,  with  a view  to 
ascertaining  whether  there  was,  in  fact,  such  a 
mine  of  silver  ore  there  as  had  been  represented. 
If  they  found  the  mine  the  vessel  was  to  return 
immediately  to  Sydney  with  the  news,  and  the 
partners  would  then  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
organizing  a company  to  work  the  mine,  and  ob- 
taining from  the  Legislature  a grant  of  the  island 
to  the  company,  and  the  other  necessary  powers  to 
enable  them  to  prosecute  the  business  efficiently. 

The  expedition  was,  however,  to  be  provided 
not  only  with  the  requisite  instruments,  utensils, 
and  materials  for  examining  and  testing  the  ore, 
if  such  should  be  found,  but  were  also  to  take 
with  them  the  necessary  apparatus  and  appoint- 
ments for  the  seal-Jishery , in  order  that,  in  case 
of  disappointment  in  regard  to  the  silver,  they 
could  indemnify  the  owners  for  the  expense  of 
the  voyage  by  bringing  back  a cargo  of  seal- 
skins and  seal-oil.  Most  of  the  uninhabited 
coasts  and  islands  in  high  southern,  as  well  as 
high  northern,  latitudes  are  the  resorts  of  great 
numbers  of  seals  and  other  marine  mammalia ; 
and  Mr.  Sarpy  had  heard  that  they  were  partic- 
ularly abundant  at  Campbell  Island.  If  this 
should  be  the  case  a cargo  was  to  be  obtained 
and  sent  home,  under  the  charge  of  a portion  of 
the  crew,  while  the  rest  remained  to  found  an  es- 
tablishment on  the  island,  and  go  on  \sith  the  fish- 
ing, with  a view  of  collecting  a store  of  skins  and 
oil,  ready  to  load  the  vessel  again  on  her  re- 
turn. 

The  proposal  which  Mr.  Sarpy  and  his  partner 
made  to  Mr.  Raynal  was,  that  he  should  aid  them 
in  organizing  such  an  expedition,  and  then  should 
go  out  to  Campbell  Island  in  command  of  it. 

Mr.  Raynal  concluded  to  accept  this  proposal. 
He  thought  that  there  was  a great  probability 
that  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  strings  of  the 
bow  would  hold,  and  that  by  means  of  it  he 
might  reach  the  mark  which  he  had  been  fruit- 
lessly aiming  at  for  so  many  years.  And  at  any 
rate,  if  both  should  fail,  it  would  only  postpone 
his  return  to  his  native  land  for  a few  months. 
He  could  decide  the  question  one  way  or  the 
other  during  the  summer  season  upon  which  he 
was  then  just  entering;  and  if  he  failed,  could 
set  out  on  his  return  to  France  in  the  fall. 

The  seal  is  a remarkable  animal  in  many 
respects ; and,  among  others,  on  account  of  its 
affording  a very  curious  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  a structure  originally  designed,  as  it 
would  seem,  for  a life'  in  one  element,  has  been 
modified  to  adapt  it  for  another.  The  seal  is 
essentially,  in  its  anatomical  characteristics,  a 
land  animal.  It  has  all  the  bones  necessary  for 
feet  and  hands,  even  to  the  fingers  and  toes. 
These  bones  are,  however,  all  packed  away  and 
concealed  in  the  integuments  which  form  the  tail 
and  the  fins  necessary  for  locomotion  in  water. 
It  has  a voice  like  that  of  a dog,  and  one  species 
is  known,  on  this  account,  among  sailors  as  the 
sea-dog.  It  brings  forth  its  young  alive,  and 
nurses  and  takes  care  of  them  as  a cat  does  her 
kittens,  or  a lion  her  whelps,  instead  of  produc- 
ing only  eggs,  like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep,  and  leaving  them  to  take  their  chance  of 
being  hatched  and  fed,  or  devoured  by  other 
fishes,  as  the  accidents  of  their  condition  may 
determine.  Their  eyes  are  bright  and  full,  and 
have  so  meaning  an  expression  that  they  seem 
almost  human.  The  organ  is  provided,  mo.e- 
over,  with  a special  semi-transparent  lid,  with 
which  it  can  be  covered,  when  necessary,  and  its 
internal  structure  is  provided  with  means  of  ad- 
justment by  which  it  can  be  adapted  either  to 
aquatic  or  aerial  vision.  Its  nostrils  are  fitted 
w i£h  muscles  by  means  of  which  the  orifices  may 
be  closed  at  will  when  under  water ; so  that  the 
seal  can  shut  its  nose  as  well  as  its  mouth  when 
it  dives.  Its  skull  is  very  thin,  unmake  the  head 
light,  so  as  to  diminish  the  exertion  necessary  to 
keep  it  above  the  water.  The  blood  is  warm, 
and  there  are  special  arrangements  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  heart  and  Inn^  to  prevent  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  animal,  from  time  to  time,  from 
interfering  with  the  regular.arterialization  of  the 
blood  and  the  regularity  of  the  circulation. 

Hut  the  chief  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of 
the  seal,  which  enable  the  animal  to  yield  prod- 
ucts useful  to  man,  are  those  connected  with 
the  arrangements  for  keeping  him  wurm  in  the 
ice-cold  water  in  which  he  spends  so  large  a por- 
tion of  his  time.  These  peculiarities  are  two : 
the  coating  of  “ blubber”  below  the  skin,  and  of 
fur  above  it.  This  blubber ’’  as  the  sailors 
call  it,  consists  of  laAl^llcIgLtufeM  (fr  Envelope  of 


a kind  of  cellular  tissue,  the  vesicles  of  which 

are  filled  with  oil,  and  which  covers  the  animal 
in  every  part  with  a material  which  is  at  the 
same  time  buoyant,  and  thus  aids  him  in  his 
motions  in  the  water,  and  also,  is  an  excellent 
non-conductor  of  heat,  and  thus  enables  the  red 
blood  circulating  within  to  maintain  its  temper- 
ature, notwithstanding  the  intense  cold  of  the 
circumambient  medium.*  It  is  curious  to  see  in 
an  arctic  region  a thousand  seals  disporting 
themselves  on  the  margin  of  an  ice  floe,  some- 
times in  the  water  and  sometimes  in  the  air, 
when  the  water  is  nearly  freezing  and  the  air  is 
below  zero,  and  to  reflect  that  each  body  is  in 
fact  a little  package  of  warmth,  so  securely  pro- 
tected by  its  most  admirably  contrived  covering 
that,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  in  summer  or 
in  winter,  awake  or  asleep,  upon  the  ice  or  under 
it,  this  warmth  is  not  only  never  lost,  but  it  never 
even  varies  in  degree.  It  neither  increases  nor 
diminishes  under  all  the  varied  exposures,  and 
the  continual  and  sometimes  violent  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  surrounding  conditions 
to  which  it  is  subject.  For  there  is  nothing 
found  to  be  more  uniform,  as  is  shown  by  the 
most  exact  experiments  and  observations,  than 
the  temperature  of  the  red  blood  flowing  in  the 
veins  and  arteries  of  a mammal. 

It  is  from  these  peculiar  coatings  with  which 
nearly  all  warm-blooded  marine  animals  are 
clothed  that  are  derived  the  supplies  of  oil  which, 
make  the  whales,  the  dolphins,  the  grampuses, 
the  walruses,  and  the  seals  so  valuable  to  man. 

The  seal,  moreover,  besides  the  warmth-pre-  \ 
serving  coat  lying  under  his  skin,  is  covered 
without  with  a peculiar  kind  of  hair  and  fur, 
which  makes  his  skin  specially  adapted  to  many 
useful  purposes.  The  value  of  it  depends  upon 
certain  properties  designed  to  fit  it  to  serve  equal- 
ly well  under  the  water  and  in  the  air.  Thus 
in  the  seal-fishery  the'sources  of  profit  are  two- 
fold— the  skins  and  the  oil. 

The  project  therefore  which  Mr.  Sarpy  and 
his  partner  proposed  to  Mr.  Raynal  was  that 
they  should  together  fit  out  a vessel,  with  the 
means  and  appliances  necessary  both  for  collect- 
ing seal-skins  and  seal-oil  on  the  one  hand,  and 
for  making  explorations  and  testing  the  value  of 
ores  on  the  other ; that  Mr.  Raynal  should  take 
the  command  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  should  set  sail  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
arrangements  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Raynal  acceded  to  the  proposition.  He, 
however,  stipulated  for  one  modification  of  the 
plan,  and  that  was  that  another  captain  should 
be  engaged  to  take  command  of  the  vessel  dur- 
ing the  voyage.  Although  he  had  in  former 
times  been  a practical  navigator,  it  was  many 
years,  he  said,  since  he  had  been  at  sea,  and  he 
wished  to  have  another  person  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  conducting  the  vessel  to  the  isl- 
and. He  would  then  himself  take  charge  of  the 
operations  on  land — namely,  the  exploration  of 
the  island,  and  the  testing  and  collecting  speci- 
mens of  the  ore,  and  also  the  work  of  procuring 
a cargo  of  oil  and  seal-skins. 

This  arrangement  was  finally  acceded  to,  and 
a young  ship-master,  Captain  Musgrave  by  name, 
a nephew  of  Mr.  Sarpy’:  partner,  was  engaged  to 
take  command  of  the  vessel.  He  was  an  Amer- 
ican, and  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had 
a wife  and  children  at  Sydney.  A small  vessel, 
named  the  Grafton , of  about  eighty  tons  burden, 
was  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  the  voyage.  She 
was  originally  a collier,  having  been  employed 
in  bringing  coal  from  Newcastle  to  Sydney.  As 
she  wrould  have  nothing  to  carry  on  her  outward 
voyage  except  empty  casks,  they  put  in  an  extra 
quantity  of  iron  ballast  in  the  hold,  covering  it 
with  a substantial  floor,  well  secured,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  ballast  “shifting.”  They 
stowed  the  casks  upon  this  flooring.  These  casks 
were  filled  with  water  for  the  outward  voyage — 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  in  case  of  a deficiency  on  the 
island,  but  also  in  order  to  put  the  brig  in  the 
same  trim  on  the  outward  as  she  would  be  in 
on  the  homeward  voyage,  when  the  casks  would 
be  filled  with  oil.  They  also  placed  some  addi- 
tional ballast,  consisting  of  blocks  of  stone,  upon 
this  flooring,  with  the  water-casks,  to  give  addi- 
tional steadiness  to  the  vessel. 

The  crew  consisted  of  two  seamen  and  a cook, 
making  five  in  all ; and,  curiously  enough,  there 
were  as  many  different  nationalities  represented 
in  the  group  as  there  were  men.  Mr.  Raynal 
was  French,  Captain  Musgrave  American,  one 
of  the  seamen  was  English,  and  the  other  Nor- 
wegian, while  the  cook  was  Portuguese.  The 
engraving  gives  a faithful  representation  of  the 
whole  party,  copied  from  a photograph.  Mr. 
Raynal  stands  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  pic- 
ture, with  the  axe,  his  face  wearing  the  serious 
and  thoughtful  expression  given  to  it  by  the  dis- 
appointments, misfortunes,  and  sickness  through 
which  he  had  passed.  His  hand  rests  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  American,  Captain  Musgrave, 
whose  countenance  indicates  the  cool  and  quiet 
energy  characteristic  of  the  American  ship-mas- 
ter wherever  he  is  found.  In  the  centre  of  the 
group,  behind  the  others,  is  one  of  the  seamen, 
the  Norwegian,  Alexander  M‘Larren  by  name, 
though  always  known  on  board  by  the  name  of 
Aleck.  Aleck  was  of  a very  quiet  and  sedate 
disposition.  They  said  he  seldom  spoke,  and 
never  laughed,  but  he  was  docile  and  obedient, 
and  attended  faithfully  to  all  his  duties.  He 
could  not  read  or  write.  The  other  seaman,  the 
Englishman,  sits  on  the  ground  to  the  left  of  the 
group.  His  name  was  George  Harris.  He  was 
very  young — scarcely  of  age — though  his  form 
and  his  countenance  would  indicate  a good  deal 
of  maturity  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was 
indeed  rather  an  extraordinary  man,  strong, 
courageous,  and  efficient.  He  was  a skillful  sea- 
man. understanding  well  whatever  pertained  to 
the  rig  and  to  the  management  of  the  vessel.  He 
had,  moreover,  learned  to  read  and  write  in  his 
boyhood,  in  the  schools  of  his  native  land,  and 


his  mind  was  in  other  respects  more  cultivated 
than  those  of  most  common  seamen. 

The  man  on  the  left,  standing  behind  the  oth- 
ers, is  Henry  Forges,  or  Harry,  as  they  always 
called  him,  the  cook.  It  is  evident  from  his 
portrait  that  he  was  no  beauty.  He  had  suf- 
fered, it  seems,  in  previous  years  from  some  cu- 
taneous disease,  which  had  finally  been  cured, 
but  which  had  left  indelible  traces  behind  it  in 
the  permanent  disfigurement  of  his  face.  Harry 
was  to  serve  not  only  as  cook,  but  as  general 
servant,  to  attend  to  what  on  land  would  be 
called  house-work,  and  also  to  aid  as  seaman  in 
the  management  of  the  vessel  in  case  of  need. 

The  vessel  was  provided  for  four  months, 
which  was  the  utmost  length  of  absence  which  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  anticipate — as  the  time 
for  going  and  returning,  with  average  weather, 
would  have  been  only  one  month ; and  while  on 
land  the  party  expected  to  derive  a portion  of 
their  subsistence  from  game.  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Raynal  provided  himself  with  a double-bar- 
reled fowling-piece,  and  plenty  of  ammunition. 

When  all  the  preparations  for  the  voyage  were 
completed,  Mr.  Raynal  and  Captain  Musgrave 
adopted  a precautionary  measure,  which  shows 
how  fully  they  were  aware  that  the  enterprise  in 
which  they  were  about  to  embark  was  attended 
with  unusual  danger — as  indeed  it  was — for  they 
were  going  to  explore  unfrequented  seas,  to  visit 
rocky  islands,  very  little  known,  and  situated  in 
a stormy  and  inclement  region.  Campbell  Isl- 
and lies  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  a lati- 
tude nearly  corresponding  to  that  of  Labrador 
in  the  northern.  The  precaution  which  they 
took  was  this : They  arranged  with  Mr.  Sarpy 
and  his  partner,  that  in  case  they  did  not  return 
within  four  months,  they  were  to  send  out  an- 
other vessel  to  search  for  them.  If  the  firm 
were  not  at  that  time  in  a condition  to  fit  out 
such  an  additional  vessel,  from  their  own  pri- 
vate resources,  then  they  were  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  government,  stating  the  facts,  and 
asking  that  one  of  the  national  vessels  at  that 
station  might  be  sent  to  look  for  the  missing 
vessel. 

All  things  being  thus  arranged,  Captain  Mus- 
grave went  to  bid  farewell  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, while  the  rest  went  on  board  the  Grafton. 
Captain  Musgrave  soon  afterward  joined  them, 
and  they  set  sail. 

It  was  now  near  the  middle  of  November — a 
season  which,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  cor- 
responded with  the  middle  of  May  in  ours.  For 
the  first  week  every  thing  was  favorable.  The 
sea  was  smooth,  the  wind  was  fair,  and  the  ves- 
sel glided  over  the  water,  as  Mr.  Raynal  ex- 
pressed it  in  his  journal,  as  if  they  had  been  sail- 
-ing  upon  a placid  lake.  On  the  night  of  the 
loth  the  attention  of  the  mariners  was  strong- 
ly attracted  to  the  annual  display  of  meteors, 
which  occurs  at  that  season,  and  which  formed 
for  them  a most  imposing  spectacle. 

On  the  18th  a rapid  fall  of  the  barometer 
portended  a storm.  The  sea  began  to  rise. 
They  took  in  all  the  smaller  sails  and  double 
reefed  the  mainsail.  The  wind  and  sea  contin- 
ued to  rise.  The  waves  began  to  break  over 
upon  the  deck ; and  as  the  planking  of  the  deck 
was  not  very  tight,  the  laboring  of  the  vessel  open- 
ed the  seams,  so  that  the  water  poured  through 
in  streams,  and  drenched  the  bedding  in  the 
berths. 

About  midnight,  Mr.  Raynal  was  summoned 
to  the  deck  to  relieve  the  watch,  and  take  his 
turn  at  the  helm.  The  night  was  dark,  though 
there  was  a phosphorescence  in  the  waves,  which 
seemed,  however,  not  to  relieve  the  darkness, 
but  only  to  render  it  visible.  Clouds,  very  low, 
were  driving  across  the  sky,  and  were  illumin- 
ated now  and  then  by  vivid  flashes  of  light- 
ning, accompanied  by  terrific  peals  of  thunder. 
Mr.  Raynal  took  the  helm  from  Aleck’s  hand; 
but  the  flashes  of  lightning  were  so  incessant 
and  so  dazzling  that  he  could  scarcely  see  the 
needle  of  the  compass,  illumined  by  its  little 
lamp,  in  the  binnacle  before  him.  Suddenly  he 
experienced  a violent  shock,  followed  by  a del- 
uge of  water  which  hurled  him  from  his  place  at 
the  helm,  and  swept  him  across  the  deck  to  lee- 
ward, where  he  barely  saved  himself  from  being 
carried  overboard  by  grasping  the  bulwarks. 
Some  of  the  bulwarks  on  the  windward  side  were 
carried  away  by  the  concussion,  and  the  vessel, 
instead  of  righting  herself  when  the  wave  passed, 
remained  half  keeled  over,  showing  that  the  bal- 
last had  shifted.  The  men  who  were  below, 
aroused  by  the  shock  and  the  crash,  came  rush- 
ing to  the  deck.  They  immediately  made  for 
the  sail,  which  was  flapping  in  the  wind  with  the 
sound  of  thunder,  and  commenced  the  herculean 
task  of  taking  it  in  ; while  Mr.  Raynal,  stunned 
and  bewildered,  and  drenched  with  sea-water, 
tried  to  make  his  way  back  to  the  helm.  It  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  bring  the  vessel  up  to  the 
wind,  when  no  sail  could  be  carried ; so  they  let 
her  fall  off  and  scud  before  the  gale,  which  she 
did,  bounding  over  the  waves  at  a prodigious 
speed,  and  lying  all  the  time  half  over  upon  her 
side. 

The  first  work  to  be  done  was  to-  right  things 
in  the  hold,  if  possible,  so  as  to  bring  the  vessel 
back  to  an  even  keel.  Captain  Musgrave  ac- 
cordingly took  the  helm,  while  Mr.  Raynal  and 
the  rest,  providing  themselves  with  lanterns, 
went  below.  There  they  found  every  thing  in 
awful  confusion.  Blocks  of  stone,  casks  of  wa- 
ter, bags  of  salt,  were  mingled  pell-mell  to  lee- 
ward, in  the  angle  formed  by  the  flooring  already 
spoken  of  and  the  vessel’s  side.  Some  were 
fixed  in  the  new  positions  into  which  they  had 
been  throwm,  and  others,  still  loose,  were  thump- 
ing back  and  forth  at  every  plunge  of  the  vessel. 
To  rearrange  and  secure  these  things  was  a very 
difficult,  laborious,  and  dangerous  task;  and  the 
men  worked  at  it  all  the  night  long. 

Fortunately  the  flooring,  which  had  been  laid 
over  the  iron  ballast  in  the  lower  hold,  held  firm, 
and  the  iron  had  consequently  not  been  dis- 


turbed. Had  that  floor  given  way,  so  as  to  al- 
low the  lower  ballast  to  be  thrown  out  of  place, 
like  that  which  was  above  the  flooring,  nothing 
could  have  saved  the  vessel  from  going  down. 

Toward  morning,  having  restored  something 
like  order  in  the  hold,  the  men  returned  to  the 
deck,  where  they  found  Captain  Musgrave  al- 
most exhausted  with  cold  and  exposure.  His 
face  was  pale  and  his  hands  benumbed,  and  he 
was  drenched  to  the  skin.  He  was,  however, 
active  and  alert,  and  showed  no  signs  of  discour- 
agement or  despondency. 

The  violence  of  the  storm  began  now  some- 
what to  abate ; but  the  men  were  suffering  great- 
ly from  wet  and  cold,  and  every  thing  above  and 
below  was  so  drenched  with  water  that  they  could 
get  no  fire.  Captain  Musgrave  did  what  he 
could  to  warm  the  men  by  distributing  to  them 
a supply  of  brandy — a resource  which,  although 
it  consists  essentially  of  borrowing  vitality  from 
the  future,  at  a high  rate  of  interest,  to  meet  a 
present  and  temporary  emergency,  is  one  which, 
in  such  cases  as  this,  is  thought  by  seamen  to 
afford  the  only  means  of  safety. 

They  sounded  the  pumps  and  found,  to  their 
great  joy,  that  there  was  very  little  leakage,  show- 
ing that  the  hull  of  the  vessel  had  received  no 
serious  injury.  The  wind  continued  to  subside, 
though  it  blew  by  fits  with  great  violence.  Be- 
fore long  they  succeeded  in  bringing  the  vessel 
around,  head  to  the  sea  again — a position  which 
is  of  much  greater  safety  in  heavy  weather,  so 
long  as  it  can  be  maintained. 

The  wind  continued  to  abate  until,  at  length, 
it  subsided  to  a gentle  breeze.  The  sea  went 
down.  The  seamen  brought  the  bedding  upon 
the  deck,  and  spread  it  out  to  be  dried  by  the 
sun  and  air.  They  rekindled  their  fire,  and  be- 
gan to  provide  themselves  again  with  regular  and 
proper  food.  In  a word,  they  found  themselves 
restored  to  their  ordinary  routine  of  life,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  usual  comforts — so  far  as 
there  can  be  any  thing  like  comfort  on  board  a 
vessel  of  eighty  tons,  sailing  in  the  open  sea,  .and 
on  the  confines  of  the  frigid  zone. 

They  went  on  in  this  w'ay  for  several  days, 
until,  at  length,  one  day  about  noon,  on  mount- 
ing to  the  mast-head,  Mr.  Raynal  found  that 
Campbell  Island  was  in  sight,  at  a distance  of 
about  thirty-five  miles.  He  cried  out,  “Land  !” 
a cry  which  filled  his  comrades  on  the  deck  with 
excitement  and  delight.  Very  soon,  however, 
there  came  creeping  over  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter a fog  which  shut  out  the  land  from  view, 
and  made  it  unsafe  to  attempt  to  approach  it, 
on  account  of  the  rocky  islets  and  submerged 
reefs  which  usually,  in  the  case  of  such  islands, 
border  the  shore.  So  they  altered  their  course 
and  stood  out  to  sea  again. 

The  next  morning  all  was  clear ; but  ti  e land 
was  no  longer  in  sight.  They  had  receded  from 
it  so  far  that  it  had  disappeared  below  the  hori- 
zon.  They  soon,  however,  brought  it  up  again 
into  view,  and  on  the  following  day  reached  it 
in  safety,  avoiding  all  the  rocks  and  shoals  on  the 
way,  and  anchored  in  a harbor  w hich  the  whale- 
men, previously  visiting  the  spot,  had  named 
Abraham’s  Bosom. 

[TO  BE  OONTIKCEU.] 


ROMANCE  OF  A DONKEY. 

Jeannie  Lee  and  Tommy  Gray  were  little  boy 
and  girl  babies  together,  school-mates,  friends, 
and — But  let  me  first  tell  of  their  babyhood. 

Their  parents  were  warm  friends,  so  the  chil- 
dren had  always  been  together.  Tommy,  being 
older,  assumed  a guardianship  over  his  little  play- 
mate which  was  very  pretty  to  contemplate  from 
a grow'u-up  point  of  view.  He  had  a pet  donkey, 
and  it  was  his  delight  to  put  Jeannie  upon  Flora's 
back,  while  he  w alked  by  her  side,  holding  her 
hand,  that  she  might  not  fall.  After  a while  he 
considered  it  safe  for  her  to  ride  behind  him  a la 
pillion.  This  was  delightful.  Flora  had  a hab- 
it of  throwing  them  off  every  few  minutes,  which 
might  have  been  unpleasant,  except  that  it  af- 
forded Tommy  an  opportunity  to  rush  to  the  side 
of  his  playmate,  and  ask  earnestly,  “ Are  you 
hurt,  Jeannie?”  When,  however,  she  would 
laughingly  assure  him  she  was  unharmed,  he 
would  really  feel  disappointed,  for  it  w ould  have 
given  him  so  much  pleasure  to  take  care  of  her, 
and  tear  up  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  bind  up 
a broken  limb  in  the  manner  described  in  books ; 
but  Jeannie  was  persistently  strong  and  whole, 
for  a fall  from  little  Flora’s  back  was  not  much. 
One  day,  when  these  young  people  were  ten  and 
eleven  years  of  age,  they  were  rambling  through 
the  woods,  first  on  and  then  oft'  the  donkey's 
back,  according  to  that  little  animal’s  mood ; 
sitting  dow  n under  a big  pine-tree,  upon  the  car- 
pet which  we  ahvays  find  under  pine-trees,  made 
of  the  dry  brown  tassels  which  fall  and  fall  and 
pile  up  around  the  trunks,  and  through  which 
the  winter-greens  and  princess  pine  push  their 
way. 

“Jeannie,”  said  Tom,  “did  you  ever  see  a 
dead  donkey  ?” 

“ No,  never,  I am  sure.  But  what  makes  you 
ask  me  such  a funny  question,  Tom  ?’’ 

“Oh,  nothing;  only  I heard  father  say  one 
time  that  no  one  ever  did  see  such  a thing,  be- 
cause donkeys  never  died.  I’m  mighty  glad  of 
it,  too,  for  it  would  make  me  feel  awfully  sorry 
if  Flora  should  die.” 

“I  should  too,  Tom.  I should  cry  just  as 
much  as  if — you  died!  Wouldn’t  I,  Flora 
dear  ?”  And  site  threw  her  arms  round  the  ani- 
mal’s neck. 

Flora  stood  patiently,  submitting  to  the  caress, 
her  eyes  looking  a mild  inquiry  at  her  young 
mistress.  Jeannie  petted  and  kissed  her,  and 
Tom  saw  tears  in  the  little  girl's  eyes. 

“Pshaw,  Jeannie,  what’s  the  use  of  crying 
about  it  now,  specially  when  you  know  she  can’t 
die,?.  . YoH.  sayi  >»u’d  feel  just  as  bad  if  Flora 
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“Yes,  I would,  Tom.” 

“Well,  you  know  there  is  a great  deal  more 
danger  of  me  dying.  Why  don’t  yon  cry  about 
that  ? When  I am  old  enough  I may  go  to  the 
wars  or  to  sea,  and  be  killed.  What  would  you 
do  then,  Jeannie?’’ 

“Oh,  Tommy,  don’t  talk  that  way  to  me.  I 
don’t  know  what  I should  do  except  cry  awfully. 
But  I guess  I should  die  too.  ” 

“Well,  then,  why  don’t  you  put  your  arms 
round  my  neck  and  cry  about  it  just  as  you  did 
to  the  donkey  ? I don’t  believe  you  care  half  as 
much  for  me  as  you  do  for  Flora.” 

Jeannie  was  not  too  young  to  feel  a little  coy 
’ about  offering  to  Tom  the  same  caresses  which 
she  had  lavished  upon  their  pet ; but  this  appeal 
was  too  much  for  her,  and  throwing  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  she  fully  atoned  for  what  he  had 
been  pleased  to  regard  as  neglect.  Tom  found 
it  necessary  to  -say  a great  many  comforting 
things,  and  wipe  the  tears  with  his  handker- 
chief, although  it  would  have  pleased  him  more 
could  he  have  torn  it  in  strips. 

“There  now,  Jeannie,  don’t  cry  any  more. 
Perhaps  I won’t  go  to  the  wars,  or  to  sea  either, 
and  perhaps  I won’t  die ; but  then,  of  course,  I 
must  die  some  time  or  other.  Maybe,  though, 
you  will  die  first,  and  that  wall  be  better,  for  you 
know  I will  be  a man,  and  stronger  than  you, 
and  so  I can  bear  it  better.  Don’t  you  see?” 

“ Yes,  that  would  be  better,”  said  Jeannie. 

Oh  ! incipient  man  and  woman ! Of  course 
he  could  bear  it  better,  and  be  more  easily  com- 
forted, and  of  course  she  could  be  more  happy 
in  dying  than  in  being  left  to  mourn.  Tommy 
smoothed  back  her  curls  and  kissed  her,  saying : 

‘ ‘ Don’t  you  know,  Jeannie,  you  are  going  to 
be  my  little  wife  when  we  are  grown  up  ?” 

“No ; I didn’t  know  that.  Who  said  so?” 

“Why,  I say  so,  to  be  sure.  Yes,  you  are 
going  to  be  my  wife,  and  we  will  live  in  a pretty 
little  house,  and  you’ll  make  tea  for  me,  don’t 
you  know ; and  we’ll  have  Flora,  and  it  will  be 
so  nice ; and  then  after  a while  you’ll  die,  and — ” 

“Oh,  don't  talk  about  that,  please;  you’ll 
make  me  ory  again.” 

“Well,  1 won’t;  but  don’t  you  know  when 
people  are  going  to  be  married  they  always  give 
each  other  something  to  show  they’ll  keep  their 
promise  ? I wish  I had  a ring  to  give  you,  bui 
I haven’t  got  any  thing.  Oh  yes,  though,  here's 
the  very  thing ; we  ll  each  take  a lock  of  Flora’s 
hair  and  wear  it  round  our  necks.  ” 

So  saying  he  cut  with  his  knife  a lock  from  be- 
tween Flora’s  eyes,  divided  it,  and  taking  the 
ribbon  from  Jeannie's  hair  he  tied  the  two  locks, 
and  putting  one  around  her  neck  would  have  tied 
it  fast,  had  she  not  hesitated. 

“Wait,  please,  Tommy,”  she  said,  in  a dis- 
tressed tone.  “You  know  I haven’t  made  any 
promise  yet ; it  was  only  you.  ” 

“Oh,  well,  of  course  you  do  promise.  You 
will  be  my  wife,  won’t  you  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  thoughtfully. 

“Why  don’t  yon  know?  You’ll  never  love 
any  body  else  as  much  as  you  do  me,  so  of 
course  you’ll  marry  me.” 

The  ribbons  were  tied  without  more  ado,  and 
giving  her  a patronizing  kiss  the  two  walked 
home.  She  was  very  silent  and  thoughtful  all 
the  way,  but  he  was  never  more  gay  and  talka- 
tive. When  they  reached  her  home  he  bade  her 
good-by,  bidding  her  “never,  never,  never  for- 
get the  promise.” 

“ Well,  Tommy,  I don’t  know  what  papa  and 
mamma  will  say  about  it.” 

“ Oh,  they’ll  be  delighted.  Don’t  you  worry 
and  Master  Tom  walked  off  whistling,  and  quite 
as  important  and  happy  as  if  he  had  been  twenty- 
one,  and  this  little  transaction  had  been  not  mere- 
ly childish. 

Poor  Jeannie,  however,  was  in  a very  doubt- 
ful state  of  mind  until  she  had  confided  to  her 
mother  the  whole  story. 

“What  shall  I do,  mamma;  can  I keep  the 
lock  of  Flora’s  hair  as  long  as  Tommy  keeps  his  ?" 

“Yes,  dear,  you  may  keep  it  as  long  as  you 
like ; but  I would  not  talk  or  think  any  more 
about  being  Tommy’s  wife,  because  you  are  too 
young  to  be  thinking  of  such  things,  and  none 
can  know  what  may  happen  before  you  are  old 
enough.  ” 

“But,  mamma,  don’t  you  think  he  is  a good 
boy  ? Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  me  be  his  wife  ?’’ 

Jeannie  asked  this  in  a timid,  anxious  way, 
that  showed  she  did  feel  interested  in  the  matter ; 
her  mother  and  father  had  often  playfully  spoken 
to  each  other  of  the  probability  of  such  a match 
resulting  from  the  firm  childish  affection  which 
had  grown  up  between  them ; but  wishing  to 
keep  her  little  daughter’s  mind  entirely  free  from 
all  such  thoughts,  she  said : 

“ You  can  tell  Tommy  not  to  talk  about  it  any 
more,  and  you  be  just  yourself  again — only  little 
Jeannie  Lee.” 

A few  months  after  this  romantic  incident 
Jeannie  was  running  over  to  find  her  playmate 
one  day,  when  she  suddenly  came  upon  him 
leaning  dejectedly  against  a tree,  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  face. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Tommy?  Do  tell  me, 
won’t  you  ?” 

The  boy  started,  and  brushing  away  the  tears, 
he  tried  to  say,  carelessly, 

“Oh,  nothing  much,  only  Flora  is  gone!” 
But  the  last  word  was  a sob,  in  spite  of  his  ef- 
forts to  be  manly. 

“Flora  gone!  Oh  dear,  dear!  Where  has 
she  gone  to  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I’ve  hunted  in  every  place 
all  the  morning,  but  can’t  find  her.  She  can’t 
be  dead,  because  you  know  donkeys  never  die ; 
but  that  ain’t  a bit  of  comfort !”  And  throwing 
himself  on  the  ground,  he  gave  up  to  his  tears. 

Jeannie  felt  that  her  heart  was  broken  by  the 
loss  of  the  pet,  and  Tommy’s  grief  added  an- 
other straw  to  crush  her.  So,  forgetting  her 
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makes  me  feel  awfully ! Now  listen  to  me. 
You  know  if  I am  going  to  be  your  little  wife 
you  ought  to  let  me  comfort  you  now,.  Won’t 
you,  Tommy?” 

This  little  appeal  was  made  so  modestly  and 
earnestly  that  the  boy  looked  up  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  comforted. 

Years  passed  away.  The  boy  and  girl  were 
separated.  He  went  to  school,  and  she  was 
taken  abroad  by  her  parents  to  be  educated. 
For  a long  time  letters  were  interchanged,  but 
gradually  they  dropped  off  altogether.  At  last 
Jeannie  was  on  her  way  home.  A storm  arose, 
and  the  vessel  was  wrecked.  Nearly  all  on  board 
were  lost.  Jeannie,  however,  escaped,  but  her 
parents  were  both  lost.  Her  first  impulse,  on 
reaching  her  native  land,  was  to  visit  the  scenes 
of  her  childhood.  She  went  back  to  the  old 
home,  and,  in  spite  of  the  sad  changes,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  wander  about  among  the  old  haunts. 

Tommy  had  been  so  closely  connected  with  her 
childhood  that  now,  of  course,  he  was  brought  to 
her  mind  very  forcibly.  Here  they  had  made 
their  little  gardens ; here  they  had  built  a little 
house  of  branches,  and  called  it  their  home ; and 
so  on  through  many  childish  reminiscences.  She 
wandered  on  toward  the  place  where  he  had  made 
the  promise.  She  wondered  where  he  was  now, 
and  if  he  had  forgotten  all  that.  As  she  drew 
near  the  place  she  was  startled  to  see  a man  lean- 
ing against  the  very  tree,  and  at  his  feet  was  ly- 
ing the  body  of  a donkey,  surely  dead.  He 
looked  up,  hearing  her  step,  and  their  eyes  met. 

“Jeannie!" 

“Tom!” 

That  was  all  they  said,  but  they  looked  a very 
lively  conversation.  At  last  Tom  held  out  his 
hand. 

“This  is  poor  Flora,  Jeannie.  Just  think  of 
it ! I never  found  her  until  to-day.  Is  it  not 
strange  you  and  I should  meet  here  after  such  a 
long,  long  time?  In  spite  of  the  old  tradition, 
Flora  died  a natural  death.  She  has  wandered 
back  to  her  old  home  and  died  here.  Poor  old 
thing!  how  much  we  loved  her,  didn’t  we  ? Jean- 
nie, do  you  remember  the  lock  of  her  hair  I gave 
you  ?" 

“ Yes,  Tom,  I do  remember  it ;”  and  she  blush- 
ed with  the  consciousness  of  its  then  being  so  near 
her  heart. 

“Did  you  keep  it  long,  Jeannie?” 

“Yes,  for  some  time.” 

‘ ‘ How  long  ?” 

“A  number  of  years.” 

“As  many  as  ten,  Jeannie?” 

“Why  do  you  ask,  Tom?  I dare  say  you 
have  lost  yours  long  ago.” 

“You  dare  say ! Look,  here  it  is,  proof  of 
my  honesty.  I have  kept  it  just  ten  years.” 

He  took  it  from  his  vest  pocket  (which  is  next 
a man’s  heart  all  through  the  day).  It  was  in  a 
little  morocco  case — the  little  gray  lock,  tied  with 
a faded  blue  ribbon.  Jeannie  blushingly  took 
from  her  neck  a gold  chain,  with  a locket  sus- 
pended, and,  opening  it,  showed  Tom  the  other 
part  of  the  lock  from  poor  Flora’s  head.  Tom’s 
face  was  radiant. 

“ Now,  Jeannie,  you  have  kept  your  promise, 
and  we  are  grown  up,  so  we’ll  just  put  the  two 
locks  together  in  your  locket,  and  I’ll  put  in  my 
little  case  a curl  from  your  head.  ” 

“But,  Tom,  I never  made  any  promise,  you 
know.” 

“ Ah,  yes,  but  I made  it  for  you,  and  you  have 
kept  it;  so  you'll  be  my  wife  now,  of  course .” 

He  was  the  same  authoritative  individual,  de- 
termined to  have  his  own  way ; and  he  had  it. 
He  had  not  forgotten  how  his  little  playmate 
comforted  him  when  Flora  was  gone,  and  now 
he  exerted  himself  to  comfort  the  orphaned  girl. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  put  down  all  he 
said ; but  the  last  time  I saw  them  they  were  in 
a pretty  little  house,  and  she  was  making  tea  for 
him.  But  they  didn’t  have  old  Flora.  £he  had 
gone  to  the  donkey's  heaven,  or  else  (who knows?) 
her  spirit  inhabited  another  form.  At  all  events, 
she  died  ! 


NEWTON  INVESTIGATING  LIGHT. 

The  picture  on  our  first  page  this  week  is  en- 
graved from  an  interesting  painting  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Houston,  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  It 
represents  one  of  the  early  experiments  with  the 
prism  which  led  to  Newton’s  wonderful  discov- 
eries in  regard  to  the  nature  of  light,  which  form- 
ed the  ground-work  for  subsequent  researches  in 
optical  science.  Marvelous  progress  has  been 
made  since  his  time.  The  wonderful  phenome- 
na of  the  polarization  of  light,  its  chemical  and 
actinic  properties,  the  theory  of  its  undulatory 
transmission  or  manifestation,  have  each  been 
investigated  with  surprising  sagacity  and  pa- 
tience. While  Faraday  and  others  have  brought 
the  inquiry  into  the  affinities  of  light,  heat,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  and  galvanism  to  the  very 
threshold,  as  it  would  seem,  of  discoveries  preg- 
nant literally  with  vital  interest  and  importance 
for  the  human  race,  still,  we  remember  it  was 
Newton  who  laid  the  foundation  for  this  great 
superstructure.  His  discovery,  or  rather  his 
demonstrated  deduction  and  record  of  the  com- 
posite nature  of  the  sun's  ray,  has  received  a 
most  interesting  verification  in  photography,  an 
art  which  has  illustrated — as  must  be  confessed, 
to  its  own  disadvantage — the  very  different  ac- 
tivity or  actinic  power  of  rays  of  different  colors. 
The  data  for  Newton’s  conclusions  respecting 
the  composite  nature  of  light  were  founded,  as 
we  all  know,  upon  a simple  experiment  with  a 
prism— an  experiment  which  a child  might  have 
made;  and  not  more  likely  to  lead  to  a great 
discovery,  unless  reasoned  upon  by  a philoso- 
pher, than  was  the  fall  of  an  apple  likely  to  sug- 
gest the  great  law  of  gravitation  which  sustains 
and  regulates  the  universe. 

The  manner  in  which  Newton  made  his  early 
experiments  is  shown  in  Mr.  Houston’s  well- 
considered  and  effective  picture,  a lie  shutters 
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of  a room  are  closed  on  a sunshiny  day,  but  a 
single  beam  is  admitted  through  a small  orifice ; 
a prism  of  glass  is  placed  in  this  beam,  and  the 
light  passing  through  it  is  decomposed  or  de- 
tached into  its  constituents  as  it  falls  on  any  ob- 
ject within  the  room,  because  it  is  seen  that  the 
beam  is  composed  of  rays  of  different  degrees  of 
refrangibility,  according  to  the  colors  into  which 
they  resolve  themselves.  We  need  only  add  that 
the  artist  has  indicated  some  of  the  other  pro- 
found discoveries  and  labors  of  our  great  philos- 
opher by  the  telescope,  books,  and  so  forth,  in- 
troduced in  the  back-ground  of  the  picture. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Very  simple  and  unpretending  was  the  funeral  of 
the  great  novelist,  Charles  Dickens.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  June  14  his  remains  were  conveyed  from 
his  residence  at  Gad’s  Hill  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
Three  plain  coaches  followed  the  hearse,  containing 
the  mourning  family.  The  body  of  Dickens  was  in- 
terred in  the  Poet’s  Corner,  near  by  Handel,  Sheri- 
dan, Macaulay,  and  Cumberland.  Dean  Stauley  read 
the  burial-service.  During  the  day  thousands  who 
had  known  and  loved  the  gifted  man,  chiefly  through 
his  writings,  crowded  to  the  Abbey  to  look  upon  the 
spot  where  he  was  laid,  and  to  cover  the  grave  with 
fragrant  flowers.  Some  time  before  his  death  Mr. 
Dickens  had  desired  to  be  buried  in  an  old  cemetery 
near  Rochester.  It  is  reported  that  this  burial-place 
hak  since  been  closed.  Indeed,  it  seems  fitting  that 
the  remains  of  one  who,  through  his  works,  belonged 
so  pre-eminently  to  the  literary  public,  should  rest  in 
Westminster  Abbey  among  the  renowned  of  earth. 
Yet  there  is  something  both  touching  and  pleasing  in 
the  fact  that  no  pomp  or  parade  accompanied  the  buri- 
al-service of  Charles  Dickens.  Upon  the  coffin-plate 
were  inscribed  the  simple  words : 

Charles  Dickens. 

Born  February  7,  1812. 

Died  June  9,  1870. 

Some  months  ago  it  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
a French  workman  that  varnish  was  an  excellent 
remedy  for  burns ; and  since  then  some  remarkable 
cures  have  been  performed  by  its  instrumentality. 
Recently,  also,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  petroleum 
is  an  excellent  pain-relieving  application,  and  it  is 
successfully  used  for  burns  and  scalds.  Experience 
has  shown  that  crude  oil  is  better  than  the  distilled 
article,  that  the  heaviest  kinds  are  to  be  preferred,  and 
that  the  crude  filtered  oil,  which  has  not  been  heated 
(such  as  is  used  for  lubricating  purposes),  is  the  best 
of  all. 

Professor  Seeley,  author  of  “ Ecce  Homo,"  has  just 
completed  a course  of  lectures  to  women  on  Roman 
History,  at  the  Government  Institution  of  Kensington. 
There  were  two  hundred  in  the  class.  The  lecture- 
rooms  at  Cambridge  University  have  been  thrown 
open  to  women.  A short  time  ago  the  first  examina- 
tions ever  opened  to  women  in  Ireland  were  passed 
by  twenty-eight  candidates  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. The  Dutch  are  alarmed  at  a decree  of  the  gov- 
erment  of  Holland  opening  the  examinations  for 
apothecaries  to  women.  The  Russian  government 
has  opened  the  doors  of  medical  schools  to  both  sex- 
es ; and  a commissioner  has  been  sent  from  France  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  this  “ move- 
ment." So  the  work  goes  on. 

“ Spotted  Tail,"  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  In- 
dian Chiefs,  does  not  seem  to  be  intimidated,  although 
he  entertains  a somewhat  exalted  idea  of  the  white 
man’s  power.  He  thus  expresses  his  views  in  an  in- 
tercepted letter : “The  white  man  is  like  the  sands  of 
the  sea.  His  huts  are  like  the  trees  of  the  forest.  His 
horses  are  iron.  Their  speed  is  lightning.  He  has  a 
little  wire  that  goes  over  the  great  country.  It  reach- 
es a hundred  nations.  He  blows  through  the  wire. 
The  white  man  is  a great  blower.  The  words  of  his 
mouth  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  They  call  up  war- 
riors and  summon  men  to  the  council.  But  the  soul 
of  Spotted  Tail  knows  no  fear.”  How  the  letter  was 
intercepted,  we  know  not ; but  “ Spotted  Tail”  writes 
very  well ! 

The  Ohio  Legislature  has  just  enacted  a very  strin- 
gent law  against  the  sale  of  dangerous  kerosene.  The 
standard  is  fixed  at  110°  Fahr.  for  the  flashing  test, 
and  the  sale  of  an  oil  which  flashes  below  this  tem- 
perature is  severely  punished.  In  case  a death  results 
from  oil  flashing  below  110°  Fahr.,  the  seller  is  to  be 
punished  for  manslaughter. 

Physician’s  fees  in  Prussia  are  regulated  by  law,  and 
are  fixed  upon  the  most  economical  basis.  For  a first 
visit  within  the  city  limits  a physician  is  allowed  to 
charge  from  60  cents  to  $1 ; for  each  subsequent  visit, 
25  to  50  cents.  If  at  a distance  of  from  one  to  five 
miles  from  town  and  suburbs,  his  first  visit  may  be 
from  75  cents  to  $1  50,  and  subsequent  ones  from  50 
to  75  cents.  For  a first  visit  at  night  he  gets,  if  it  be 
in  town,  from  $1  50  to  $2  25 ; if  more  than  a mile  out 
of  town,  from  $2  25  to  $3 ; following  night-visits  be- 
ing, in  town,  from  75  cents  to  $1  50;  in  the  country, 
from  $1 12  to  $2  26.  He  may  not  charge  for  more  than 
two  visits  a day,  unless  they  be  by  special  request,  nor 
must  his  fees  for  all  attendance  on  any  one  patient 
within  twenty-four  hours  exceed  $2  25.  The  highest 
fee  in  the  list  is  awarded  to  the  surgeon  who  performs 
lithotomy— namely,  from  $15  to  $37  50. 

Autobiographies  are  the  fashion  just  now.  Kossuth 
is  writing  his,  Gladstone  has  given  the  public  the 
commencement  of  his,  and  Disraeli  is  said  to  have  his 

own  in  process  of  construction Victor  Hugo  made 

$32,000  from  his  publications  last  year,  but  spent  near- 
ly the  whole  amouut  in  aiding  his  sons  to  establish 
the  Rappel  newspaper  in  Paris.— The  King  of  Saxony, 
now  seventy  years  of  age,  has  just  begun  to  study  the 
Polish  and  Russian  languages.  He  wishes  to  trans- 
late into  German  some  of  the  gems  of  Scandinavian 
literature. 

A Parisian  banker  invented  an  ingenious  plan  to 
prevent  defalcation  by  his  cashier.  He  placed  an  iron 
cage  before  his  safe  and  announced  that  the  cashier 
should  be  locked  in  it  until  his  cash  account  was  veri- 
fied at  the  close  of  the  day.  He  could  find  only  one 
man  willing  to  accept  this  condition.  “You  must 
enter  the  cage  at  9 a.m.,  and  yon  will  be  liberated  at  4 
p.m.,  after  your  account  has  been  verified,”  said  the 
banker  to  the  applicant.  “Agreed."  “You  must 
not  leave  it  during  the  day  under  any  pretense.  I 
keep  the  key  in  my  pocket.”  “All  right;  I am  used 
to  confinement’’  “Where  have  you  been?”  “In 
the  penitentiary  during  these  last  fifteen  years." 


The  selection  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Jarvis  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy in  the  Board  of  Education  caused  bj  the  late 
retirement  of  Judge  Richard  Larremore  appears  to 
give  general  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  education 
in  this  city.  He  is  a gentleman  of  experience  and  ca- 
pacity, and  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  practical 
school  wants  his  action  will  doubtless  be  judicious. 
Mr.  Bernard  Smythe,  who  succeeds  Judge  Larremore 
as  President  of  the  Board,  brings  to  this  position  a 
reputation  for  zeal,  earnestness,  and  sound  judgment 
which  may  be  taken  as  a guarantee  that  the  interests 
of  education  will  not  suffer  under  his  regime. 

Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  eldest  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon’s  brother  Jerome,  died  at  Baltimore, 
on  June  17,  from  cancer  in  the  throat  In  1803  Prince 
Jerome  Bonaparte  visited  the  UnitedStates ; and  in 
Baltimore  he  met  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson,  a young 
lady  of  uncommon  beauty  and  accomplishments.  On 
Christmas-eve  of  the  same  year,  having  overcome  the 
opposition  of  her  father,  he  married  her.  Prince 
Jerome  took  his  beautiful  bride  to  Europe  after  a 
year  or  two ; but  France  was  closed  to  her  by  the 
order  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  also  ordered 
Jerome  to  go  at  once  to  Paris.  He  went,  but  did  not 
return  to  his  wife.  Napoleon  refused  to  recognize 
the  marriage,  and  in  1807  Jerome  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg.  In  1805  Mrs. 
Patterson  Bonaparte,  while  in  England,  gave  birth  to 
Jerome  Napoleon,  who  has  just  died.  The  mother 
took  every  means  in  her  power  to  secure  to  her  son 
what  she  deemed  his  rights.  He  was  allowed  to  visit 
France,  and  became  intimate  with  his  father,  though 
he  was  not  called  one  of  the  royal  family,  and  no  rec- 
ognition of  his  mother  was  obtained.  Jerome  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  entered  the  legal 
profession.  He  was  married  in  early  life  to  Miss  Will- 
iams, daughter  of  Benjamin  Williams,  of  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts.  He  leaves  a son,  Jerome  Napoleon, 
who  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  is  now  an  officer 
in  the  French  army.  Madame  Bonaparte,  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  survives  both  husband  and  son  ; and  it  is 
said  that  she  has  predicted  that  she  will  live  to  see 
her  grandson  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Some  adventurous  investigator  has  made  a visit  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  caisson  of  the  East  River 
Bridge,  and  don’t  like  the  amusement  much.  He 
thinks  a pedestrian  would  enjoy  himself  full  as  well 
iu  the  groves  of  Prospect  Park ! 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  returning  from  the 
Epsom  Derby,  the  other  day,  a bevy  of  ladies  assem- 
bled on  the  Clapham  road,  to  see  and  greet  the  royal 
party.  The  Prince  was  smoking  a cigar,  but  instant- 
ly he  removed  his  hat  to  return  the  salutation.  For- 
tunately (for  the  ladies)  in  so  doing  he  dropped  his 
glove.  Of  course,  it  would  never  do  for  royalty  to 
stoop  for  such  a trifle,  and  a general  rush  was  made 
for  the  kid.  The  Prince  indulged  in  a hearty  laugh 
at  the  scramble  < f the  ladies  to  become  the  owner  of 
the  glove,  and  the  carriage  proceeded  on  its  way. 

The  story  of  “ Edwin  Drood”  was  commenced  by  Mr. 
Dickens  in  the  summer  of  18C9.  He  was  writing  on 
it  Wednesday,  June  7,  two  days  before  his  death. 

From  English  journals  we  learn  that  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Convocation  for  the  revision  of  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible  has  held  its  first  meet- 
ing, and  agreed  upon  its  plan  of  operation.  The  com- 
mittee is  to  separate  itself  into  two  companies,  the  one 
for  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  other 
for  that  of  the  New.  It  has  extensively  availed  itself 
of  its  authority  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  any  per- 
sons eminent  for  scholarship,  to  whatever  nation  or 
religious  body  they  may  belong.  As  a general  prin- 
ciple to  be  followed  by  both  companies,  it  has  been 
resolved  to  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible 
into  the  text  of  the  authorized  version  consistently 
with  faithfulness,  and  to  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
expression  of  such  alterations  to  the  language  of  the 
authorized  and  earlier  English  versions.  Each  com- 
pany is  to  make  two  revisions  of  its  text,  the  one  pro- 
visional, and  the  other  final.  In  the  former,  proposed 
changes  in  the  text  will  be  made  on  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  those  present;  but  no  change  will  be  re- 
tained at  the  final  revision  which  is  not  sanctioned  by 
a majority  of  two-thirds.  Whenever  the  text  adopted 
by  the  committee  differs  from  the  authorized  version, 
the  alteration  is  to  be  indicated  in  the  margin.  The 
revision  is  to  extend  to  the  heading  of  chapters,  pages, 
paragraphs,  italics,  and  punctuation,  and  application 
is  to  be  made  by  each  company,  when  considered  de- 
sirable, to  divines,  scholars,  and  literary  men,  at  home 
and  abroad,  for  their  opinions. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  a sensible  man.  His  peo- 
ple were  about  to  erect  a statue  to  his  honor,  but  he 
declined  it,  and  recommended  that  the  money  should 
be  devoted  to  primary  schools. 

When  Emile  Ollivier,  the  French  Premier,  was 
younger,  he  came  very  near  killing  himself  by  drink- 
ing absinthe.  Now  he  is  markedly  abstemious ; he 
drinks  no  wine,  smokes  no  cigars,  and  eats  but  little. 

People  are  becoming  anxious  about  the  sun.  The 
spots  on  its  surface,  which  have  long  interested  scien- 
tific men,  have  now  grown  so  large  that,  apparently, 
they  might  easily  swallow  up  our  small  earth.  These 
spots,  some  alarmists  predict,  indicate  some  great 
catastrophe  which  will  ruin  us.  It  is  believed  by 
many  scientific  persons  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  sun  causes  peculiar  magnetic  influences  upon  our 
earth. 

Tennyson  has  volunteered  to  assist  in  observations  * 
regarding  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  occurs 
next  December,  and  which  is  visible  in  Europe.  But 
in  what  way  he  is  to  assist  is  yet  unknown.  It  may 
be  we  shall  have  as  the  result  a word-painting,  de- 
scribing that  marvelous  phenomenon  of  nature. 

It  is  about  three  years  since  Mile.  Christine  Nilsson 
flret  sang  before  an  English  audience,  her  debut  hav- 
ing been  made  as  Violetta  in  “ La  Traviata,”  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre,  on  June  8,  1807.  At  that  time  she 
achieved  a perfect  success,  and  her  career  has  since 
been  one  of  continued  triumph. 

An  American  traveler,  with  that  enterprise  which 
is  a national  characteristic,  has  made  a proposal  to 
the  Italian  government  to  lease  #lonnt  Vesuvius! 
ne  thinks  he  can  make  a good  thing  of  it  by  laying 
out  roads  and  pleasure-grounds,  building  hotels,  and 
setting  up  soda  fountains  on  its  summit.  Moreover, 
he  proposes  to  take  visitors  up  and  down  by  ma- 
‘ho’’  m“t  ‘M!' 
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MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,” 

“ The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 

WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTIETH. 

THE  MORNING. 

When  does  the  vain  regret  find  its  keenest 
sting?  When  is  the  doubtful  future  blackened 
by  its  darkest  cloud  ? When  is  life  least  worth 
having,  and  death  oftenest  at  the  bedside?  In 
the  terrible  morning  hours,  when  the  sun  is  rising 
in  its  glory,  and  the  birds  are  singing  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  new-bom  day. 

Anne  woke  in  the  strange  bed,  and  looked 
round  her,  by  the  light  of  the  new  morning,  at 
the  strange  room. 

The  rain  had  all  fallen  in  the  night.  The  sun 
was  master  in  the  clear  autumn  sky.  She  rose, 
and  opened  the  window.  The  fresh  morning 
air,  keen  and  fragrant,  filled  the  room.  Far  and 
near,  the  same  bright  stillness  possessed  the 
view.  She  stood  at  the  window  looking  out. 
Her  mind  was  clear  again — she  could  think,  she 
could  feel ; she  could  face  the  one  last  question 
which  the  merciless  morning  now  forced  on  her 
— How  will  it  end  ? 

Was  there  any  hope? — hope,  for  instance,  in 
what  she  might  do  for  herself.  What  can  a 
married  woman  do  for  herself?  She  can  make 
her  misery  public — provided  it  be  misery  of  a 
certain  kind — and  can  reckon  single-handed  with 
Society  when  she  has  done  it.  Nothing  more. 

Was  there  hope  in  what  others  might  do  for 
her  ? Blanche  might  write  to  her — might  even 
come  and  see  her — if  her  husband  allowed  it ; 
and  that  was  all.  Sir  Patrick  had  pressed  her 
hand  at  parting,  and  had  told  her  to  rely  on 
him.  He  was  the  firmest,  the  truest  of  friends. 
But  what  could  he  do?  There  were  outrages 
which  her  husband  was  privileged  to  commit,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  marriage,  at  the  bare  thought 
of  which  her  blood  ran  cold.  Could  Sir  Patrick 
protect  her  ? Absurd ! Law  and  Society  armed 
her  husband  with  his  conjugal  rights.  Law  and 
Society  had  but  one  answer  to  give,  if  she  ap- 
pealed to  them — You  are  his  wife. 

No  hopfe  in  herself;  no  hope  in  her  friends; 
no  hope  any  where  on  earth.  Nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  wait  for  the  end — with  faith  in  the 
Divine  Mercy ; with  faith  in  the  better  world. 

She  took  out  of  her  trunk  a little  book  of 
Prayers  and  Meditations — worn  with  much  use 
— which  had  once  belonged  to  her  mother.  She 
sat  by  tfce  window  reading  it.  Now  and  then 
she  looked  up  from  it — thinking.  The  parallel 
between  her  mother’s  position  and  her  own  posi- 
tion was  now  complete.  Both  married  to  hus- 
bands who  hated  them ; to  husbands  whose  in- 
terests pointed  to  mercenary  alliances  with  other 
women ; to  husbands  whose  one  want  and  one 
purpose  was  to  be  free  from  their  wives.  Strange, 
what  different  ways  had  led  mother  and  daugh- 
ter both  to  the  same  fate!  Would  the  parallel 
hold  to  the  end ? “Shall  I die,”  she  wondered, 
thinking  of  her  mother’s  last  moments,  “in 
Blanche’s  arms  ?’’ 

The  time  had  passed  unheeded.  The  morn- 
ing movement  in  the  house  had  failed  to  catch 
her  ear.  She  was  first  called  out  of  herself  to 
the  sense  of  the  present  and  passing  events,  by 
the  voice  of  the  servant  girl  outside  the  door. 

“ The  master  wants  you,  ma’am,  down  stairs.” 

She  rose  instantly,  and  put  away  the  little 
book. 

‘ ‘ Is  that  all  the  message  ?”  she  asked,  opening 
the  door. 

“ Yes,  ma’am.” 

She  followed  the  girl  down  stairs ; recalling  to 
her  memory  the  strange  words  addressed  to  her 
by  Geoffrey,  in  the  presence  of  the  servants,  on 
the  evening  before.  Was  she  now  to  know  what 
those  words  really  meant?  The  doubt  would 
soon  be  set  at  rest.  ‘ ‘ Be  the  trial  what  it  may,  ” 
she  thought  to  herself,  “let  me  bear  it  as  my 
mother  would  have  borne  it.” 

The  servant  opened  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room. Breakfast  was  on  the  table.  Geoffrey 
was  standing  at  the  window.  Hester  Dethridge 
was  waiting,  posted  near  the  door.  He  came 
forward — with  the  nearest  approach  to  gentle- 
ness in  his  manner  which  she  had  ever  yet  seen 
in  it — he  came  forward,  with  a set  smile  on  his 
lips,  and  offered  her  his  hand ! 

She  had  entered  the  room,  prepared  (as  she 
believed)  for  any  thing  that  could  happen.  She 
was  not  prepared  for  this.  She  stood  speech- 
less, looking  at  him. 

After  one  glance  at  her,  when  she  came  in, 
Hester  Dethridge  looked  at  him,  too — and  from 
that  moment  never  looked  away  again,  as  long 
as  Anne  remained  in  the  room. 

He  broke  the  silence — in  a voice  that  was  not 
like  his  own  ; with  a furtive  restraint  in  his  man- 
ner which  she  had  never  noticed  in  it  before. 

“ Won't  you  shake  hands  with  your  husband,” 
he  asked,  “ when  your  husband  asks  you  ?” 

She  mechanically  put  her  hand  in  his.  He 
dropped  it  instantly,  with  a start.  “ God ! how 
cold !”  he  exclaimed.  His  own  hand  was  burn- 
ing hot,  and  shook  incessantly. 

lie  pointed  to  a chair  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

“ Will  you  make  the  tea  ?”  he  asked. 

She  had  given  him  her  hand  mechanically  ; 
she  advanced  a step  mechanically — and  then 
stopped. 
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“ If  you  please,”  she  answered,  faintly. 

“Wait  a minute.  I have  something  to  say 
before  you  go.” 

She  waited.  He  considered  with  himself; 
consulting  his  memory — visibly,  unmistakably, 
consulting  it  before  he  spoke  again. 

“ I have  had  the  night  to  think  in,”  he  said. 
“ The  night  has  made  a new  man  of  me.  I beg 
your  pardon  for  what  I said  yesterday.  I was 
not  myself  yesterday.  I talked  nonsense  yester- 
day. Please  to  forget  it,  and  forgive  it.  I wish 
to  turn  over  a new  leaf,  and  make  amends — make 
amends  for  my  past  conduct.  It  shall  be  my 
endeavor  to  be  a good  husband.  In  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Dethridge,  I request  you  to  give  me  a 
chance.  I won’t  force  your  inclinations.  We 
are  married — what’s  the  use  of  regretting  it? 
Stay  here,  as  you  said  yesterday,  on  yotfr  own 
terms.  I wish  to  make  it  up.  In  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Dethridge,  I say  I wish  to  make  it  up. 
I won’t  detain  you.  I request  you  to  think  of  it. 
Good-morning.” 

He  said  those  extraordinary  words  like  a slow 
boy  saying  a hard  lesson — his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
his  fingers  restlessly  fastening  and  unfastening 
a button  on  his  waistcoat. 

Anne  left  the  room.  In  the  passage  she  was 
obliged  to  wait,  and  support  herself  against  the 
wall.  His  unnatural  politeness  was  horrible; 
his  carefully  asserted  repentance  chilled  her  to 
the  soul  with  dread.  She  had  never  felt — in  the 
time  of  his  fiercest  anger  and  his  foulest  language 
— the  unutterable  horror  of  him  that  she  felt 
now. 

Hester  Dethridge  came  out,  closing  the  door 
behind  her.  She  looked  attentively  at  Anne — 
then  wrote  on  her  slate,  and  held  it  out,  with 
these  words  on  it : 

“ Do  you  believe  him?” 

Anne  pushed  the  slate  away,  and  ran  up  stairs. 
She  fastened  the  door — and  sank  into  a chair. 

“He  is  plotting  something  against  me,”  she 
said  to  herself.  “What?” 

A sickening,  physical  sense  of  dread — entirely 
new  in  her  experience  of  herself — made  her 
shrink  from  pursuing  the  question.  The  sink- 
ing at  her  heart  turned  her  faint.  She  went  to 
get  the  air  at  the  open  window. 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  a ring  at  the 
gate  bell.  Suspicious  of  any  thing  and  every 
thing,  she  felt  a sudden  distrust  of  letting  her- 
self be  seen.  She  drew  back  behind  the  curtain 
and  looked  out. 

A man-servant,  in  livery,  was  let  in.  He  had 
a letter  in  his  hand.  He  said  to  the  girl  as  he 
passed  Anne’s  window,  “ I come  from  Lady 
Holchgster;  I must  see  Mr.  Delamayn  instantly.” 

They  went  in.  There  was  an  interval.  The 
footman  reappeared,  leaving  the  place.  There 
was  another  interval.  Then  there  came  a knock 
at  the  door.  Anne  hesitated.  The  knock  was 
repeated,  and  the  dumb  murmuring  of  Hester 
Dethridge  wras  heard  outside.  Anne  opened  the 
door. 

Hester  came  in  with  the  breakfast.  She 
pointed  to  a letter  among  other  things  on  the 
tray.  It  was  addressed  to  Anne,  in  Geoffrey’s 
handwriting,  and  it  contained  these  words  : 

“My  father  died  yesterday.  Write  your  or- 
ders for  your  mourning.  The  boy  will  take 
them.  You  are  not  to  trouble  yourself  to  go  to 
London.  Somebody  is  to  come  here  to  you 
from  the  shop.  ” 

Anne  dropped  the  paper  on  her  lap  without 
looking  up.  At  the  same  moment  Hester  Deth- 
ridge’s  slate  was  passed  stealthily  between  her 
eyes  and  the  note — with  these  words  traced  on  it. 
“His  mother  is  coming  to-day.  His  brother 
has  been  telegraphed  from  Scotland.  He  was 
drunk  last  night.  He's  drinking  again.  I know 
what  that  means.  Look  out,  missus — look  out.  ” 

Anne  signed  to  her  to  leave  the  room.  She 
went  out,  pulling  the  door  to,  but  not  closing  it 
behind  her. 

There  was  another  ring  at  the  gate  bell.  Once 
more  Anne  went  to  the  window.  Only  the  lad, 
this  time ; arriving  to  take  his  orders  for  the  day. 
He  had  barely  entered  the  garden  when  he  was 
followed  by  the  postman  with  letters.  In  a min- 
ute more  Geoffrey’s  voice  was  heard  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  Geoffrey’s  heavy  step  ascended  the 
wooden  stairs.  Anne  hurried  across  the  room 
to  draw  the  bolts.  Geoffrey  met  her  before  she 
could  close  the  door. 

“A  letter  for  you,”  he  said,  keeping  scrupu- 
lously out  of  the  room.  “ I don’t  wish  to  force 
your  inclinations — I only  request  you  to  tell  me 
who  it’s  from.” 

His  manner  was  as  carefully  subdued  as  ever. 
But  the  unacknowledged  distrust  in  him  (when 
he  looked  at  her)  betrayed  itself  in  his  eye. 

She  glanced  at  the  handwriting  on  the  address. 

“ From  Blanche,”  she  answered. 

He  softly  put  his  foot  between  the  door  and 
the  post — and  waited  until  she  had  opened  and 
read  Blanche's  letter. 

“May  I see  it?”  he  asked — and  put  in  his 
hand  for  it  through  the  door. 

The  spirit  in  Anne  which  would  once  have  re- 
sisted him  was  dead  in  her  now.  She  handed 
him  the  open  letter. 

It  was  very  short.  Excepting  some  brief  ex- 
pressions of  fondness,  it  was  studiously  confined 
to  stating  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  writ- 
ten. Blanche  proposed  to  visit  Anne  that  after- 
noon, accompanied  by  her  uncle ; she  sent  word 
beforehand,  to  make  sure  of  finding  Anne  at 
home.  That  was  all.  The  letter  had  evidently 
been  written  under  Sir  Patrick’s  advice. 

Geoffrey  handed  it  back,  after  first  waiting  a 
moment  to  think. 

“ My  father  died  yesterday,”  he  said.  “My 
wife  can’t  receive  visitors  before  he  is  buried.  I 
don’t  wish  to  force  your  inclinations.  I only  say 
I can’t  let  visitors  in  here  before  the  funeral — 
except  my  own  family.  Send  a note  down 
stairs.  The  lad  will  take*it  to  your  friend  when 
he  goes  to  London.”  With  those  words,  he  left 
her. 


An  appeal  to  the  proprieties  of  life,  in  the 
mouth  of  Geoffrey  Delamayn,  %ouid  only  mean 
one  of  two  things.  Either  he  had  spoken  in 
brutal  mockery — or  he  had  spoken  with  some 
ulterior  object  in  view.  H&d  he  seized  on  the 
event  of  his  father’s  death  as  a pretext  for  iso- 
lating his  wife  from  all  communication  with  the 
outer  world  ? Were  there  reasons,  which  had  not 
•yet  asserted  themselves,  for  his  dreading  the  re- 
sult, if  he  allowed  Anne  to  commjmicate  with 
her  friends  ? 

The  hour  wore  on,  and  Hester  Dethridge  ap- 
peared again.  The  lad  was  waiting  for  Anne’s 
orders  for  her  mourning,  and  for  her  note  to 
Mrs.  Arnold  Brinkworth. 

Anne  wrote  the  orders  and  the  note.  Once 
more  the  horrible  slate  appeared  when  she  had 
done,  between  the  writing  paper  and  her  eyes, 
with  the  hard  lines  of  warning  pitilessly  traced 
on  it.  “ He  has  locked  the  gate.  When  there’s 
a ring  we  are  to  come  to  him  for  the  key.  He 
has  written  to  a woman.  Name  outside  the  let- 
ter, Mrs.  Glenarm.  He  has  had  more  brandy. 
Like  my  husband.  Mind  yourself.  ” 

The  one  way  out  of  the  high  walls  all  round 
the  cottage  locked.  Friends  forbidden  to  see 
her.  Solitary  imprisonment,  with  her  husband 
for  a jailer.  Before  she  had  been  four-and- 
twenty  hours  in  the  cottage  it  had  come  to  that. 
And  what  was  to  follow  ? 

She  went  back  mechanically  to  the  window. 
The  sight  of  the  outer  world,  the  occasional  view 
of  a passing  vehicle,  helped  to  sustain  her. 

The  lad  appeared  in  the  front  garden  depart- 
ing to  perform  his  errand  to  London.  Geoffrey 
went  with  him  to  open  the  gate,  and  called  after 
him,  as  he  passed  through  it,  “Don’t  forget  the 
books ! ” 

The  ‘ ‘ books  ?”  Wbat  ‘ ‘ books  ?’’  Who  want- 
ed them  ? The  slightest  thing  now  roused  Anne’s 
suspicion.  For  hours  afterward  the  books  haunt- 
ed her  mind. 

He  secured  the  gate  and  came  back  again. 
He  stopped  under  Anne’s  window  and  called  to 
her.  She  showed  herself.  “When  you  want 
air  and  exercise,”  he  said,  “the  back  garden  is  at 
your  own  disposal.  ” He  put  the  key  of  the  gate 
in  his  pocket  and  returned  to  the  house. 

After  some  hesitation  Anne  decided  on  taking 
him  at  his  word.  In  her  state  of  suspense,  to 
remain  within  the  four  walls  of  the  bedroom  was 
unendurable.  If  some  lurking  snare  lay  hid  un- 
der the  fair-sounding  proposal  which  Geoffrey 
had  made,  it  was  less  repellent  to  her  boldly  to 
prove  what  it  might  be  than  to  wait  pondering 
over  it  with  her  mind  in  the  dark.  She  put  on 
her  hat  and  went  down  into  the  garden. 

Nothing  happened  out  of  the  common.  Wher- 
ever he  was  he  never  showed  himself.  She 
wandered  up  and  down,  keeping  on  the  side  of 
the  garden  which  was  farthest  from  the  dining- 
room window.  To  a woman,  escape  from  the 
place  was  simply  impossible.  Setting  out  of  the 
question  the  height  of  the  walls,  they  were  armed 
at  the  top  with  a thick  setting  of  jagged  broken 
glass.  A small  back-door  in  the  end  wall  (in- 
tended probably  for  the  gardener’s  use)  was 
bolted  and  locked — the  key  having  been  taken 
out.  There  was  not  a house  near.  The  lands 
of  the  local  growers  of  vegetables  surrounded 
the  garden  on  all  sides.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a 
great  metropolis,  Anne  was-  as  absolutely  iso- 
lated from  all  contact  with  the  humanity  around 
her  as  if  she  lay  in  her  grave. 

After  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a noise  of  carriage  wheels  on  the  pub- 
lic road  in  front,  and  a ring  at  the  bell.  Anne 
kept  close  to  the  cottage,  at  the  back ; determ- 
ined, if  a chance  offered,  on  speaking  to  the  vis- 
itor, whoever  the  visitor  might  be. 

She  heard  voices  in  the  dining-room  through 
the  open  window — Geoffrey’s  voice  and  the  voice 
of  a woman.  Who  was  the  woman  ? Not  Mrs. 
Glenarm,  surely?  After  a while  the  visitor's 
voice  was  suddenly  raised.  “ Where  is  she  ?”  it 
said.  “ I wish  to  see  her.”  Anne  instantly  ad- 
vanced to  the  back-door  of  the  house — and  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  a lady  who  was  a total 
stranger  to  her. 

“Are  you  my  son’s  wife?”  asked  the  lady. 

“Iam  your  son’s  prisoner,”  Anne  answered. 

Lady  Ilolchester’s  pale  face  turned  paler  still. 
It  was  plain  that  Anne's  reply  had  confirmed 
some  doubt  in  the  mother’s  mind  which  had  been 
already  suggested  to  it  by  the  son. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  she  asked,  in  a whis- 
per. 

Geoffrey’s  heavy  footsteps  crossed  the  dining- 
room. There  was  no  time  to  explain.  Anne 
whispered  back, 

“ Tell  my  friends  what  I have  told  you.” 

Geoffrey  appeared  at  the  dining-room  door. 

“ Name  one  of  your  friends,”  said  Lady  Hol- 
chester. 

“Sir  Patrick  Lundie.” 

Geoffrey  heard  the  answer.  “What  about 
Sir  Patrick  Lundie  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  wish  to  see  Sir  Patrick  Lundie,” said  his 
mother.  “And  your  wife  can  tell  me  where  to 
find  him.” 

Anne  instantly  understood  that  Lady  IIol- 
chester  would  communicate  with  Sir  Patrick. 
She  mentioned  his  London  address.  Lady  Hol- 
chester  turned  to  leave  the  cottage.  Her  son 
stopped  her. 

“Let’s  set  things  straight,”  he  said,  “before 
you  go.  My  mother,”  he  went  on,  addressing 
himself  to  Anne,  “don’t  think  there's  much 
chance  for  us  two  of  living  comfortably  together. 
Bear  witness  to  the  truth — will  you  ? What  did 
I tell  you  at  breakfast-time?  Didn’t  I say  it- 
should  be  my  endeavor  to  make  you  a good  hus- 
band ? Didn’t  I say— in  Mrs.  Dethridge's  pres- 
ence— I wanted  to  make  it  up?”  He  waited 
until  Anne  had  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
then  appealed  to  his  mother.  “ Well?  what  do 
you  think  now  ?” 

Ladv  Holchester  declined  to  reveal  what  she 


thought.  “ You  shall  see  me,  or  hear  from  me, 
this  evening,”  she  said  to  Aune.  Geoffrey  at- 
tempted to  repeat  his  unanswered  question.  His 
mother  looked  at  him.  His  eyes  instantly 
dropped  before  hers.  She  gravely  bent  her  head 
to  Anne,  and  drew  her  veil.  Her  son  followed 
her  out  in  silence  to  the  gate. 

Anne  returned  to  her  room,  sustained  by  the 
first  sense  of  relief  which  she  had  felt  since  the 
morning.  “ His  mother  is  alarmed,”  she  said  to 
herself.  “ A change  will  come.” 

A change  was  to  come  — with  the  coming 
night. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-FIRST. 

THE  PROPOSAL. 

Toward  sunset,  Lady  Holchester’s  carriage 
drew  up  before  the  gate  of  the  cottage. 

Three  persons  occupied  the  carriage : Lady 
Holchester,  her  eldest  son  (now  Lord  Holches- 
ter), and  Sir  Patrick  Lundie. 

“ Will  you  wait  in  the  carriage,  Sir  Patrick  ?” 
said  Julius.  “ Or  will  you  come  in  ?” 

“I  will  wait.  If  I can  be  of  the  least  use  to 
her,  send  for  me  instantly.  In  the  mean  time, 
don’t  forget  to  make  the  stipulation  which  I have 
suggested.  It  is  the  one  certain  way  of  putting 
your  brother’s  real  feeling  in  this  matter  to  the 
test.” 

The  servant  had  rung  the  bell  without  produc- 
ing any  result.  He  rang  again.  Lady  Holches- 
ter put  a question  to  Sir  Patrick. 

“If  I have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  my 
son’s  wife  alone,”  she  said,  “have  you  any  mes- 
sage to  give  ?” 

Sir  Patrick  produced  a little  note. 

“May  I appeal  to  your  ladyship’s  kindness  to 
give  her  this  ?”  The  gate  was  opened  by  the 
servant  girl,  as  Lady  Holchester  took  the  note. 
“Remember,”  reiterated  Sir  Patrick,  earnestly,- 
“ if  I can  be  of  the  smallest  service  to  her — don’t 
think  of  my  position  w'ith  Mr.  Delamayn.  Send 
for  me  at  once.  ” 

Julius  and  his  mother  were  conducted  into  the 
drawing-room.  The  girl  informed  them  that 
her  master  had  gone  up  stairs  to  li,e  down,  and 
that  he  would  be  with  them  immediately. 

Both  mother  and  son  were  too  anxious  to 
speak.  Julius  wandered  uneasily  about  the 
room.  Some  books  attracted  his  notice  on  a 
table  in  the  corner — four  dirty,  greasy  volumes, 
with  a slip  of  paper  projecting  from  the  leaves 
of  one  of  them,  and  containing  this  inscription, 
“With  Mr.  Perry’s  respects.”  Julius  opened 
the  volume.  It  was  the  ghastly  popular  record 
of  Criminal  Trials  in  England,  called  the  New- 
gate Calendar.  Julius  showed  it  to  his  mother. 

“ Geoffrey’s  taste  in  literature !”  he  said,  with 
a faint  smile. 

Lady  Holchester  signed  to  him  to  put  the  book 
back. 

“You  have  seen  Geoffrey’s  wife  already — 
have  you  not  ?”  she  asked. 

There  was  no  contempt  now  in  her  tone  when 
she  referred  to  Anne.  The  impression  produced 
on  her  by  her  visit  to  the  cottage,  earlier  in  the 
day,  associated  Geoffrey’s  wife  with  family  anx- 
ieties of  no  trivial  kind.  She  might  still  (for 
Mrs.  Glenarm’s  sake)  be  a woman  to  be  disliked 
— but  she  was  no  longer  a woman  to  be  despised. 

“I  saw  her  when  she  came  to  Swanhaven,” 
said  Julius.  “I  agree  with  Sir  Patrick  in  think- 
ing her  a very  interesting  person.” 

“ What  did  Sir  Patrick  say  to  you  about  Geof- 
frey this  afternoon — while  I was  out  of  the 
room  ?” 

“ Only  what  he  said  to  you.  He  thought  their 
position  toward  each  other  here  a very  deplor- 
able one.  He  considered  that  the  reasons  were 
serious  for  our  interfering  immediately.  ” 

“Sir  Patrick’s  own  opinion,  Julius,  goes  far- 
ther than  that." 

“ He  has  not  acknowledged  it,  that  I know  of.” 

“ How  can  he  acknowledge  it — to  us  ?” 

The  door  opened,  and  Geoffrey  entered  the 
room. 

Julius  eyed  him  closely  as  they  shook  hands. 
His  eyes  were  bloodshot ; his  face  was  flushed ; 
his  utterance  was  thick — the  look  of  him  was  the 
look  of  a man  who  had  been  drinking  hard. 

“Well?”  he  said  to  his  mother.  “What 
brings  you  back  ?” 

“ Julius  has  a proposal  to  make  to  you,”  Lady 
Holchester  answered.  “I  approve  of  it ; and  I 
have  come  with  him.” 

Geoffrey  turned  to  his  brother. 

“ What  can  a rich  man  like  you  want  with  a 
poor  devil  like  me  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  want  to  do  you  justice,  Geoffrey — if  you 
will  help  me,  by  meeting  me  half-way.  Our 
mother  has  told  you  about  the  Will  ?” 

“ I’m  not  down  for  a half-penny  in  the  will. 
I expected  as  much.  Go  on.  ” 

“ You  are  wrong— you  are  down  in  it.  There 
is  liberal  provision  made  for  you  in  a codicil. 
Unhappily,  my  father  died  without  signing  it. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  I consider  it  binding  on 
me  for  all  that.  I am  ready  to  do  for  you  what 
your  father  would  have  done  for  you.  And  I 
only  ask  for  one  concession  in  return.” 

“ What  may  that  be?” 

“You  are  living  here  very  unhappily,  Geof- 
frey, with  your  wife.  ” 

* ‘ Who  says  so  ? I don’t,  for  one.  ” 

Julius  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  his  brother’s 
arm. 

“ Don’t  trifle  with  such  a serious  matter  as  this,” 
he  said.  “Your  marriage  is,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  a misfortune — not  only  to  you  but  to 
your  wife.  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  live  to- 
gether. I have  come  here  to  ask  you  to  consent 
to  a separation.  Do  that — and  the  provision 
made  for  you  in  the  unsigned  codicil  is  yours. 
What  do  you  say  ?” 

Geoffrey  shook  his  brother’s  hand  off  his 
arm. 

“ I say — NjoL”  he  answered. 

! .tally  kolfehefeter  interfered  for  the  first  time. 
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“Your  brother’s  generous  offer  deserves  a 
better  answer  than  that,”  she  said. 

“ My  answer, ’’reiterated  Geoffrey,  “is — No! 

He  sat  between  them  with  his  clenched  fists 
-'resting  Qn  his  knees— absolutely  impenetrable  to 
any  thing  that  either  of  them  could  say. 

“ In  your  situation,”  said  Julius,  “ a refusal  is 
sheer  madness.  I won’t  accept  it.” 

‘ ‘ Do  as  you  like  about  that.  My  mind  s 
made  up.  I won’t  let  my  wife  be  taken  away 
from  me.  Here  she  stays.” 

The  brutal  tone  in  which  he  had  made  that 
reply  roused  Lady  Holchester’s  indignation. 

“ Take  care !”  she  said.  “ You  are  not  only 
behaving  with  the  grossest  ingratitude  toward 
your  brother — you  are  forcing  a suspicion  into 
your  mother’s  mind.  You  have  some  motive 
that  you  are  hiding  from  us.” 

He  turned  on  his  mother  with  a sudden  feroc- 
ity which  made  Julius  spring  to  his  feet.  The 
next  instant  his  eyes  were  on  the  ground,  and 
the  devil  that  possessed  him  was  quiet  again. 

* ‘ Some  motive  I’m  hiding  from  you  ?”  he  re- 
peated, with  his  head  down,  and  his  utterance 
thicker  than  ever.  “ I’m  ready  to  have  my  mo- 
tive posted  all  over  London,  if  you  like.  I’m 
fond  of  her.” 

He  looked  up  as  he  said  the  last  words.  Lady 
Holchester  turned  away  her  head  — recoiling 
from  her  own  son.  So  overwhelming  was  the 
shock  inflicted  on  her  that  even  the  strongly 
rooted  prejudice  which  Mrs.  Glenarm  had  im- 
planted in  her  mind  yielded  to  it.  At  that  mo- 
ment she  absolutely  pitied  Anne ! 

“ Poor  creature !”  said  Lady  Holchester. 

He  took  instant  offense  at  those  two  words. 
“I  won’t  have  my  wife  pitied  by  any  body.” 
With  that  reply,  he  dashed  into  the  passage; 
and  called  out,  “Anne!  come  down  !” 

Her  soft  voice  answered ; her  light  footfall 
was  heard  on  the  stairs.  She  came  into  the 
room.  Julius  advanced,  took  her  hand,  and 
held  it  kindly  in  his.  “We  are  having  a little 
family  discussion,”  he  said,  trying  to  give  her 
confidence.  “And  Geoffrey  is  getting  hot  over 
it,  as  usual.” 

Geoffrey  appealed  sternly  to  his  mother. 

“Look  at  her!”  he  said.  “Is  she  starved? 
Is  she  in  rags?  Is  she  covered  with  bruises?” 
He  turned  to  Anne.  “They  have  come  here 
to  propose  a separation.  They  both  believe  I 
hate  you.  I don’t  hate  you.  I’m  a good  Chris- 
tian. I owe  it  to  you  that  I’m  cut  out  of  my 
father’s  will.  I forgive  you  that.  I*  owe  it  to 
you  that  I’ve  lost  the  chance  of  marrying  a wo- 
man with  ten  thousand  a year.  I forgive  you 
that.  I’m  not  a man  who  does  things  by  halves. 
I said  it  should  be  my  endeavor  to  make  you  a 
good  husband.  I said  it  was  my  wish  to  make  it 
up.  Well!  I am  as  good  as  my  word.  And 
what’s  the  consequence?  I am  insulted.  My 
mother  comes  here,  aud  my  brother  comes  here 
—and  they  offer  me  money  to  part  from  you. 
Money  be  hanged!  I’ll  be  beholden  to  nobody. 
I’ll  get  my  own  living.  Shame  on  the  people 
who  interfere  between  man  and  wife ! Shame! — 
that's  what  I say — shame !” 

Anne  looked,  for  an  explanation,  from  her 
husband  to  her  husband’s  mother. 

‘ ‘ Have  you  proposed  a separation  between 
us  ?”  she  asked. 

“Yes — on  terms  of  the  utmost  advantage  to 
my  son ; arranged  with  every  possible  considera- 
tion toward  you.  Is  there  any  objection  on  your 
side  ?” 

“Oh,  Lady  Holchester ! is  it  necessary  to  ask 
me  ? What  does  he  say  ?” 

“ He  has  refused.” 

“ Refused !” 

“ Yes,”  said  Geoffrey.  “ I don’t  go  back  from 
my  word ; I stick  to  what  I said  this  morning. 
It?s  my  endeavor  to  make  you  a good  husband. 
It’s  my  wish  to  make  it  up.”  He  paused,  and 
then  added  his  last  reason  : “I’m  fond  of  you.” 

Their  eyes  met  as  he  said  it  to  her.  Julius 
felt  Anne’s  hand  suddenly  tighten  round  his. 
The  desperate  grasp  of  the  frail  cold  fingers,  the 
imploring  terror  in  the  gentle  sensitive  face  as  it 
slowly  turned  his  way,  said  to  him  as  if  in  words, 
“Don’t  leave  me  friendless  to-night!” 

“If  you  both  stop  here  till  domesday,”  said 
Geoffrey,  “you’ll  get  nothing  more  out  of  me. 
You  have  had  my  reply.” 

With  that,  he  seated  himself  doggedly  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  ; waiting  — ostentatiously 
waiting — for  his  mother  and  his  brother  to  take 
their  leave.  The  position  was  serious.  To 
argue  the  matter  with  him  that  night  was  hope- 
less. To  invite  Sir  Patrick's  interference  would 
only  be  to  provoke  his  savage  temper  to  a new 
outbreak.  On  the  other  hand,  to  leave  the  help- 
less woman,  after  what  had  passed,  without  an- 
other effort  to  befriend  her,  was,  in  her  situation, 
an  act  of  downright  inhumanity,  and  nothing 
less.  Julius  took  the  one  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  was  left — the  one  way  worthy  of  him 
as  a sompassionate  and  an  honorable  man. 

“We  will  drop  it  for  to-night,  Geoffrey,”  he 
said.  “Hut  1 am  not  the  less  resolved,  in  spite 
of  all  that  you  have  said,  to  return  to  the  subject 
to-morrow.  It  would  save  me 'some  inconven- 
ience— a second  journey  here  from  town,  and 
then  going  back  again  to  my  engagements — if  I 
staid  with  you  to-night.  Can  you  give  me  a 
bed?” 

A look  flashed  on  him  from  Anne,  which 
thanked  him  as  no  words  could  have  thanked 
him. 

“Give  you  a bed?”  repeated  Geoffrey.  He 
checked  himself,  on  the  point  of  refusing.  His 
mother  was  watching  him  ; his  wife  was  watch- 
ing him — and  his  wife  knew  that  the  room  above 
them  was  a room  to  spare.  “All  right!”  he 
resumed,  in  another  tone,  with  his  eye  on  his 
mother.  “There’s  an  empty  room  up  stairs. 
Have  it,  if  you  like.  You  won  t find  I’ve  changed 
my  mind  to-morrow — but  that’s  your  look  out. 
Stop  here,  if  the  fancy  takes  you.  I’vte  no  ob- 
jection. It  don’t  matte0(f^.i7W?il  ft  intrust 


his  lordship  under  my  roof?”  he  added,  address- 
ing his  mother.  “I  might  have  some  motive 
that  I’m  hiding  from  you,  you  know !”  Without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  he  turned  to  Anne.  “ Go 
and  tell  old  Dummy  to  put  the  sheets  on  the  bed. 
Say  there’s  a live  lord  in  the  house — she’s  to  send 
in  something  devilish  good  for  supper!” 

He  burst  fiercely  into  a forced  laugh.  Lady 
Holchester  rose  at*  the  moment  when  Anne  was 
leaving  the  room. 

“I  shall  not  be  here  when  you  return,”  she 
said.  “ Let  me  bid  you  good-night.  ” 

She  shook  hands  with  Anne— giving  her  Sir 
Patrick’s  note,  unseen,  at  the  same  moment. 
Anne  left  the  room.  Without  addressing  anoth- 
er word  to  her  second  son,  Lady  Holchester 
beckoned  to  Julius  to  give  her  his  arm.  “You 
have  acted  nobly  toward  your  brother,  ” she  said 
to  him.  “My  one  comfort  and  my  one  hope, 
Julius,  are  in  you.”  They  went  out  together 
to  the  gate,  Geoffrey  following  them  with  the 
key  in  his  hand.  “ Don’t  be  too  anxious,”  Ju- 
lius whispered  to  his  mother.  ‘ ‘ I will  keep  the 
drink  out  of  his  way  to-night — and  I will  bring 
you  a better  account  of  him  to-morrow.  Ex- 
plain every  tiling  to  Sir  Patrick  as  you  go  home.  ” 
He  handed  Lady  Holchester  into  the  carriage ; 
and  re-entered,  leaving  Geoffrey  to  lock  the  gate. 

The  brothers  returned  in  silence  to  'the  cot- 
tage. Julius  had  concealed  it  from  his  mother 
— but  he  was  seriously  uneasy  in  secret.  Nat- 
urally prone  to  look  at  all  things  on  their  bright- 
er side,  he  could  place  no  hopeful  interpretation 
on  what  Geoffrey  had  said  and  done  that  night. 
The  conviction  that  he  was  deliberately  acting 
a part,  in  his  present  relations  with  his  wife,  for 
some  abominable  purpose  of  his  own,  had  rooted 
itself  firmly  in  Julius.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
experience  of  his  brother,  the  pecuniary  consid- 
eration was  not  the  uppermost  consideration  in 
Geoffrey’s  mind. 

They  went  back  into  the  drawing-room. 

“ What  will  you  have  to  drink?”  said  Geof- 
frey. 

“ Nothing.” 

“You  won’t  keep  me  company  over  a drop  of 
brandy-and-water  ?” 

“No.  You  have  had  enough  brandy-and- 
water.” 

After  a moment  of  frowning  self-consideration 
in  the  glass,  Geoffrey  abruptly  agreed  with  Ju- 
lius. ‘ ' I look  like  it,”  he  said.  “ I’ll  soon  put 
that  right.  ” He  disappeared,  and  returned  with  a 
wet  towel -tied  round  his  head.  “ What  will  you 
do  while  the  women  are  getting  your  bed  ready  ? 
Liberty  Hall  here.  I’ve  taken  to  cultivating  my 
mind — I’m  a reformed  character,  you  know,  now 
I’m  a married  man.  You  do  what  you  like.  I 
shall  read.  ” 

He  turned  to  the  side-table;  and,  producing 
the  volumes  of  the  Newgate  Calendar,  gave  one 
to  his  brother.  Julius  handed  it  back  again. 

“Y'ou  won’t  cultivate  your  mind,”  he  said, 
“with  such  a book  as  that.  Vile  actions,  re- 
corded in  vile  English,  make  vile  reading,  Geof- 
frey, in  every  sense  of  the  word.” 

“It  will  do  for  me.  I don’t  know  good  En- 
glish when  I see  it.” 

With  that  frank  acknowledgment — to  which 
the  great  majority  of  his  companions  at  school 
and  college  might  have  subscribed  without  doing 
the  slightest  injustice  to  the  present  state  of  En- 
glish education — Geoffrey  drew  his  chair  to  the 
table,  and  opened  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  re- 
cord of  crime. 

The  evening  newspaper  was  lying  on  the  sofa. 
Julius  took  it  up,  and  seated  himself  opposite  to 
his  brother.  He  noticed,  with  some  surprise, 
that  Geoffrey  appeared  to  have  a special  object 
in  consulting  his  book.  Instead  of  beginning  at 
the  first  page,  he  ran  the  leaves  through  his  fin- 
gers, and  turned  them  down  at  certain  places, 
before  he  entered  on  his  reading.  If  Julius  had 
looked  over  his  brother’s  shoulder,  instead  of 
only  looking  at  him  across  the  table,  he  would 
have  seen  that  Geoffrey  passed  by  all  the  lighter 
crimes  reported  in  the  Calendar,  and  marked  for 
his  own  private  reading  the  cases  of  murder  only. 


BASE-BALL. 

The  Newr  York  admirers  of  this  most  manly 
and  healthful  of  all  athletic  outdoor  games  were 
treated  last  week  to  the  finest  sport  ever  witness- 
ed in  this  vicinity,  in  the  series  of  matches  played 
between  the  “Red  Stockings,”  of  Cincinnati, 
and  several  of  our  own  most  celebrated  clubs. 
The  “Red  Stockings”  came  here  with  a reputa- 
tion of  little  less  than  invincibility.  They  had 
not  been  defeated  in  two  years.  Their  organiza- 
tion was  splendid,  their  training  excellent,  and 
their  confidence  well  grounded  on  a long  series 
of  triumphs  over  worthy  competitors. 

The  first  game  took  place  on  the  Union 
grounds  with  the  “ Mutuals,”  a club  with  which 
the  “ Red  Stockings”  played  a very  close  game 
last  year.  Then  the  score  stood : * ‘ Red  Stock- 
ings,” 4 ; “ Mutuals,”  2 ; but  this  year  the  for- 
mer had  the  game  all  their  own  way,  and  easily 
defeated  their  opponents,  the  score  standing  at 
the  close  as  follows : 

123486789 

Red  Stockings 00233242  0—16 

Mutuals 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 0—3 

The  second  game  was  played  the  following 
day  with  the  “Atlantics,”  on  the  Capitoline 
grounds,  on  Long  Island.  From  twelve  to  fif- 
teen thousand  people  passed  into  the  inclosure, 
to  witness  the  sport;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  the  crowd  was  boisterous  and  noisy,  and 
greatly  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  game  for  those 
who  wished  to  look  on  quietly.  The  “Red 
Stockings”  were  not  treated  with  the  courtesy 
they  had  hitherto  received,  and  for  the  first,  and, 
we  trust,  the  last  time,  partisan  feeling  was  al- 
lowed to  display  itself  on  the  Capitoline  grounds, 
and  to  interfere  with  fair  play.  The  “Red 
Stockings”  conducted  themselves  like  gentlemen, 


and  played  from  first  to  last  with  pluck  and  spir- 
it. But  the  Fates  and  the  crowd  were  against 
them ; and,  after  one  of  the  most  exciting  con- 
tests on  record,  the  victory  which  seerjed  to  be 
within  their  grasp  was  wrested  from  them,  and 
they  retired  from  the  field  defeated,  but  without 
dishonor.  -The  “Atlantics”  played  with  great 
skill  and  precision,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  lent  any  countenance  to  the 
partisan  proceedings  of  the  spectators.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  score  of  this  remarkable  game : 

1234-86789  10  11 

Red  Stockings 2010002000  2—7 

Atlantics 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 1 0 0 3—8 

On  the  day  after  their  defeat  the  “Red 
Stockings”  played  tjie  “ Unions,”  at  Tremont,  a 
very  strong  and  well  trained  club,  on  whom 
they  inflicted  a Waterloo  defeat,  the  score  stand- 


ing: 

123486789 

Unions 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0—0 

RedStockings 8 1 1 0 3 1 0 0 3—14 


The  “Bed  Stockings”  followed  up  this  victory 
by  a defeat  of  the  “Resolutes,”  of  Elizabeth,  in 
a very  handsomely  contested  game,  at  the  close 
of  which  the  score  stood  : 

123466789 

Resolutes 1 1 0 0 1 1 0 1 2—7 

RedStockings 1 1 4 6 3 4 1 2 1—22 

The  fifth  game  was  played  J une  1 7 with  the 
“ Eckfords,”  at  the  Union  grounds.  On  neither 
side  was  the  play  very  brilliant,  and  the  “Red 
Stockings”  won  easily  as  follows : 


123486789 

RedStockings 3 0 6 3 1 1 8 3 2—24 

Eckfords 0 1 0 1 2 1 1 1 0—7 


On  June  18  the  “Red  Stockings”  played  with 
the  “Stars,”  an  amateur  Brooklyn  club,  whose 
play  was  noticeably  fine  and  plucky.  The  score 
was  as  follows : 


123466789 

RedStockings 2 0 3 1 8 0 8 0 0-16 

Stare 0 0 4 0 1 6 0 0 0—11 


Notwithstanding  their  defeat  by  the  “Atlan- 
tics,” the  “Red  Stockings”  return  from  their 
Eastern  tour  with  undiminished,  laurels,  and 
leaving  behind  them  the  impression  that,  in  the 
long  run,  they  are  a match  for  any  club  in  the 
country.  Our  artist  has  given  a spirited  sketch 
of  this  contest,  which  must  always  be  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  both  clubs. 


THE  JEROME  PARK  RACES. 

The  close  of  the  Spring  Meeting  at  Jerome 
Park  took  place  on  Wednesday,  June  15.  The 
most  brilliant  race  of  the  day  was  that  for  the 
Hunter’s  Plate,  which  derived  especial  interest 
from  the  fact  that  the  noble  animals  contending 
were  ridden  by  members  of  the  Club.  It  was  a 
handicap  of  all  ages,  two  miles,  and  the  follow- 
ing were  the  entries : ‘ ‘ Rapture”  was  ridden  by 
Mr.  Beresford,  “Pontoon”  by  Mr.  Purdv, 
“Edenton”  by  Mr.  Center,  “Bohannon”  by 
Mr.  Elwes,  and  “Viley”  by  Mr.  Hecksher. 
After  one  false  start  they  got  off  nicely  together, 
and  after  a very  exciting  race  “Rapture”  came 
in  winner  by  half  a length.  The  day  was  splen- 
did, and  the  attendance  w as  very  large.  Among 
the  spectators  in  the  public  stand  were  Red 
Clodd,  Red  Dog,  Brave  Bear,  Black  Hawk, 
and  half  a dozen  squaw  s.  They  did  not  appear 
to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  various  events,  and 
either  dozed  or  fanned  themselves  lazily  most  of 
the  time.  They  attracted  much  attention,  of 
course,  and  were  considerably  annoyed  by  the 
crowd  that  pressed  , in  upon  them  from  every 
side. 


A CHINESE  DINNER-PARTY. 

There  are  plenty  of  eating-houses  of  every 
description  in  every  Chinese  town  and  village, 
suitable  to  rich  or  poor,  and  abundance  of  inns 
and  road-side  places  where  a good  meal  may  be 
had  for  man  or  beast.  Knives  fincHbrks  are  not 
generally  used,  as  the  cook  serves'  every  thing 
cut  up,  and  the  Chinaman  eats  with  his  chop- 
sticks, with  which  he  contrives  to  shovel  an  as- 
tonishing amount  of  rice  or  other  food  into  his 
mouth  by  holding  the  dish  nearly  close  to  the 
lips.  All  Chinamen  likd  good  living,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  and  all  w ho  can  afford  it  keep  most 
luxurious'  tables,  and  entertain  very  liberally. 
The  dinner-party  is  conducted  with  some  cere- 
mony by  the  fashionable  classes ; the  invitations 
are  written  on  the  finest  paper,  silk,  or  satin  of 
bright  color,  the  rank  and  titles  of  the  guests 
being  punctiliously  set  forth ; and  the  same  eti- 
quette is  observed*  in  the  placing  of  the  guests  at 
table  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  entertainer, 
who  can  then  offer  them  personally  some  of  the 
dishes  of  the  feast.  Sometimes  the  dinner  is 
served  with  small  square  tables  to  each  guest ; 
at  other  times  at  one  lutge  round  table,  and  the 
dinner  is  a la  jRusse,  as  we  should  say,  the  table 
being  ornamented  with  porcelain  vases  filled 
with  beautiful  flowers,  either  real  or  artificial, 
and  other  ornamental  objects.  When  the  host 
wishes  to  show  any  marked  attention,  he  picks 
out  all  the  choice  bits  he  can  from  the  best  dish- 
es with  his  chopsticks,  and  places  them  on  his 
friend’s  plate.  In  return  for  this  favor  the  guest 
endeavors  to  show  his  full  relish  of  the  good 
things  laid  before  him  by  belching  after  each 
fresh  dish  he  tastes. 

A small  cup  of  the  finest  tea  is  always  the  first 
thing  served,  and  a tiny  cup  with  a plate  and 
chopsticks  is  placed  before  each  person,  when 
the  servants,  who  are  plainly  dressed,  bring  the 
first  course  of  shark’s-fin  soup,  stewed  sea-slugs 
(bicJie  <le  mer),  preserved  eggs  boiled  hard  and 
sliced,  dried  fish,  meat  cooked  in  various . suc- 
culent ways,  and  stewed  ducks.  Many  varieties 
of  cookery  follow,  and  sometimes,  though  rare- 
ly, the  famous  bird’s-nest  soup  of  the  Java  or  Su- 
matra swallow,  the  costliness  of  this  luxury  plac- 
ing it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the  wealthy. 


It  is,  as  most  people  know,  the  nest  found  in  the 
cliffs  and  rocks ; and  besides  the  great  difficulty 
and  danger  of  procuring  them,  as  the  samphire- 
gatherer  pursues  his  perilous  trade,  they  require 
an  immense  amount  of  carfful  preparation  to 
render  them  fit  for  cooking.  Sweetmeats  of  ev- 
ery kind,  ginger,  almonds,  oranges,  leichees,  pine- 
apples, guavas,  bananas,  peaches,  are  some  of 
the  nicest  served.  A wine  is  drunk,  very  much 
of  the  color  of  pale  sherry,  and  the  little  cups  are 
kept  filled  by  the  servants  with  this  wine,  the 
chill  being  taken  off,  out  of  small  silver  vessels 
shaped  like  an  English  tea-kettle.  Most  of  the 
wine  is  known  as  “ mandarin  wine,”  and  is  made 
by  fermenting  rice;  but  there  is  a wine  from 
grapes  made  in  North  China,  but  not  in  large 
quantities,  and  very  inferior  in  quality.  The 
liquor  or  spirit  called  “ sam-shee”  is  strong,  and 
distilled  from  millet  seed  fermented ; it  is  highly 
intoxicating,  and  is  also  used  in  its  finer  qualities 
as  a medicine.  To  take  wine  with  one  another 
is  a mark  of  good-breeding,  and  it  is  done  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  do — only  the  Chinese 
gentleman  considers  it  a point  of  good  manners 
to  fill  a bumper,  and  drain  the  cup  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  dining-room  of  a mandarin,  or  any 
other  wealthy  gentleman’s  house,  is  furnished 
with  chairs  and  teapoys,  and  a centre-table,  with 
two  large  massive  arm-chairs ; the  upper  third 
of  the  walls  is  of  open  carved  wood-work  filled 
up  with  oiled  paper  instead  of  glass,  the  door- 
way being  covered  by  a screen  or  curtain  of  red 
cloth  or  silk,  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  a raised 
dais  with  a miniature  table  with  a red  cushion 
on  each  side  of  it.  The  house  always  stands  on 
a raised  terrace,  and  has  two  court-yards  at 
least,  with  a veranda,  in  which  hang  many  lan- 
terns of  variegated  colors,  in  silk,  paper,  and 
horh.  In  the  outer  court  the  sedan-chairs  of  the 
family  are  kept,  and  the  chair-coolies  are  always 
■waiting  there  to  answer  any  summons. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A man  with  four  wives  was  brought  before  a Dutch 
justice  for  commitment  on  a charge  of  bigamy.  “ Four 
vives,”  exclaimed  the  astonished  Hans,  “ four  vives  ? 
dat  vas  a most  hinocious  crime ! Diecharch  him  at 
vonst.”  “Why?"  protested  the  prosecutor,  “why 
discharge  him  when  the  proof  is  positive  ? Will  the 
court  explain  ?”  “ Yes,  I ecksplams.  Off  he  lif  mit 
four  vives,  he  got  bunishment  enough.  I lif  mit  von, 
and  I got  too  much  bunishment  already.” 


Cannibals— Ant-eaters. 


Snoops  says,  if  you  wish  to  recollect  a man’s  name, 
go  security  for  his  house-rent.  For  keeping  your  mem- 
ory fresh,  there  is  nothing  like  this  plan. 


Iu  an  old  English  primer  the  whole  edition,  by  the 
omission  of  the  single  letter  c at  the  beginning  of  a 
word  in  the  third  line,  was  printed  as  follows: 

When  the  last  trumpet  soundeth 
We  shall  not  all  die ; 

But  we  shall  all  be  hanged 
In  the  twinkle  of  an  eye. 


To  Prevent  Fish  fbom  Smelling  in  the  Summer— 
Cut  their  noses  off. 


How  to  Develop  the  Imagination— Get  the  de- 
lirium tremens. 


' A would-be  suicide  at  Cincinnati  was  pulled  off  the 
track  before  a coming  train  by  a railroad  man,  who 
warned  him  against  trying  to  “ muss  up  the  engine 
any  such  way  as  that.” 


What  do  opera-singers  live  on  ?— Roles. 


A party  of  young  men  were  telling  what  they  would 
do  were  they  shipwrecked  far  out  npou  the  sea,  and 
left  buffeting  with  the  waves  without  a plank  to  sus- 
tain them.  Each  one  gave  his  opinion,  excepting 
Paddy  Murphy,  who,  after  being  asked . for  his,  re- 
plied: “Baa  cess  to  ye  for  a cowardly  set  of  spal- 
peens ; ye’d  be  all  afther  savin’  yourselves,  an’  not 
thryin’  to  save  anuther.  Why  it’s  Paddy  Murphy  that 
would  swim  to  shore  an’  save  himself,  an’  thin  come 
back  and  thry  to  save  anuther." 


The  following  was  copied  literally  from  an  old  tomb- 
stone in  Scotland : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Alexander  MacPhersou, 
Who  was  a very  extraordinary  person,  r? 
Who  was  two  yards  high  in  his  stocking  feet, 
And  kept  his  accoutrements  clean  and  neat; 

He  was  slew 

At  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 

Plump  through 

The  gullet ; it  went  in  at  his  throat, 

And  came  out  at  the  back  of  his  coat. 


“ Look  here,  Pete,"  said  a knowing  darkey,  “don’t 
stand  dar  on  de  railroad."  “ Why,  Joe  ?”  “ Kase,  if 
de  cars  see  dat  mouf  of  yourn  dey  tiuk  it  am  de  dipflt, 
an’  run  rite  in.” 


A lady  of  the  shoddyocracy  at  Des  Moines  found, 
on  returning  from  a walk,  some  call  cards  on  her 
table.  She  called  a servant  in  great  haste,  saying: 
“John,  John,  take  these  and  run,  quick ; them  ladies 
is  forgot  their  tickets." 


Free  Inquirers— Internal  revenue  assessors  and 
census  enumerators. 


A colonel  of  a regiment  which  served  during  the 
rebellion  for  a short  time  met  one  of  his  men  iu  the 
street  a few  days  since,  and,  after  talking  over  camp 
life,  the  former  private  said:  “I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Colonel,  the  boys  used  to  grumble  about  you,  but  they 
were  ungratefal  fellows ; they  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
you,  for  you  always  kept  them  out  of  danger,  Colonel.” 


“Quite  correct,  my  dear;  the  natives  of  South  Af- 
rica do  not  require  clothes  to  keep  them  warm,  be- 
cause they  are  Hottentots,  don’t  you  see?  Coolies 
are  a different  sort  of  people  altogether.  So  are  the 
people  of  Chili." 


A youthful  witness,  on  being  asked  in  the  Meriden 
(Conunecticut)  police  court,  the  other  day,  where  he 
would  go  to  if  he  told  a lie,  replied,  “To  the  reform 
school.”  He  was  sworn. 


An  apothecary’s  boy  was  lately  sent  to  leave  at  a 
house  a box  of  pills,  and  at  another  six  live  fowls. 
Confused  on  the  way,  he  left  the  pi  Is  where  the  fowls 
should  have  gone,  and  the  fowls  at  the  pill  place.  1 lie 
folks  who  received  the  fowls  were  astonished  at  read- 
ing the  accompanying  directions,  “Swallow  one  every 
two  hours."  


When  a girl  out  West  Is  kissed  she  looks  surprised, 
and  says,  “ How  could  you  ?”  To  which  the  swain  re- 
plies, “ It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  show  you,”  and 
proeeetatypjM  ftiSffff!-.  m 
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itered  for  the  Regatta,  he  proceeds  to  join  hw 


.•11  up  to  Windward  and  lie  (lowi 
considered  Fan. 


Stilt  Breeze.  The  Captain  ordei 


i.i'iiiN-  and  Friends  assume  different  Positions.  (To  jihe  a boat 
side  to  the  other,  which  it  often  does  with  great  force.) 


The  Captain  Jibes  the  Yacht  suddenly, 
is  to  let  the  mail  sail  swing  from 


Vie  Captain  orders 
Sheet.  Doi.ciun  i 
off  the  Berth. 
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GERMAN  COMPOSERS. 

Our  illustration  on  page  428  is  taken  from  a 
noble  composition  by  W.  Lindenschmit,  one  of 
the  foremost  of  modern  German  artists,  slightly 
altered  to  bring  thfe  main  points  of  the  design 
within  the  compass  of  the  page.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  a work 
which  can  speak  so  well  for  itself.  The  group- 
ing and  the  artistic  portraiture  are  admirable ; 
and,  either  as  a whole  or  in  separate  bits,  the 
composition  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  The 
work  is  engraved  for  Harper's  Weekly  from  a 
photograph  of  the  original  cartoon  published  by 
Mr.  Theodore  Stroefer,  859  Broadway. 


SCARRON’S  MARRIED  LIFE. 

In  1646,  when  he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
Scarron,  a cripple  for  life  through  disease  and 
medicine,  went  to  Paris.  For  three  years  before 
this  he  had  been  in  possession  of  some  clerical 
post  at  Mans,  the  duties  of  which,  I suppose, 
some  one  else  performed.  Nor  do  we  know  why 
he  gave  it  up.  A lawsuit  against  his  step-mother 
had  turned  out  badly ; but  this  was  only  a stron- 
ger reason,  one  would  think, «for  keeping  what  he 
had.  However,  if  he  was  poor  before,  he  was 
now  destitute,  and  had  to  work  hard  enough  at 
his  three  ways  of  making  money — writing  poet- 
ry, dedications,  and  begging-letters.  All  these 
paid.  His  poetry  brought  him  money,  his  dedi- 
cations brought  him  pensions,  and  his  begging 
brought  him  gifts.  So  he  went  on — the  greatest 
and  most  importunate  beggar  ever  known — for 
fourteen  years,  till  he  died.  When  he  was  about 
forty-two  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fran9oise 
d’Aubigne,  then  seventeen  years  old.  She  was 
horribly  poor.  Her  father  had  died  some  years 
before,  and  she  had  recently  lost  her  mother. 
Life  looked  very  terrible  to  the  poor  girl  when 
Scarron,  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  a 
tender  pity  which  she  at  least  knew  how  to  value, 
offered  her  all  he  could.  He  would  give  her  a 
sufficient’ Jot  to  enable  her  to  enter  a convent ; 
or  he  would  give  her  an  asylum  in  his  own  house, 
as  his  wife.  She  chose  the  latter,  and  married 
the  pauvre  estropifi.  This  marriage  is  the  most 
touching  thing  in  the  life  of  Scarron.  When  the 
notary  asked  what  dowry  the  bride  brought,  Scar- 
ron replied:  “Deux  grands  yeux  mutins,  un 
tres-beau  corsage,  une  paire  de  belles  mains,  et 
beaucoup  d’esprit.”  “And  what  settlement  do 
you  make  upon  her?”  “Immortality.”  Per- 
haps the  immortality  that  the  wife  of  Scarron 
got  from  her  first  husband  was  paled  in  the  eyes 
of  some  by  that  greater  splendor  which  she  de- 
rived from  her  second  husband ; for  Madame 
Veuve  Scarron  became  Madame  De  Maintenon, 
wife  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 

As  wife  of  the  poor  crippled  poet,  she  perform- 
ed her  part  of  the  contract  well.  She  introduced 
order  and  decency  into  the  menage.  She  tamed 
the  wild  talk  of  the  salon,  and  kept  it  within 
bounds,  meeting  the  rough  jokes  of  the  unbridled 
wits  with  an  esprit  of  her  own  that  soon  reduced 
them.  More  than  all,  she  smoothed  his  last 
years,  and  softened,  as  well  as  she  could,  the 
agonies  that  racked  his  tortured  frame ; and,  in 
an  age  when  conjugal  infidelity  was  the  mode, 
she  was  proud  enough  to  preserve  her  reputation. 
“II  n’y  a rien,"  she  would  say  in  after-years, 
and  under  even  more  trying  difficulties,  “de  plus 
habile  qu’une  conduite  irrdprochable.  ” She  was 
tempted  by  her  frailer  sisters.  Ninon  de  l’Enclos 
took  her  in  hand,  but  gave  her  up  in  despair. 
“ She  was  too  gauche,"  Ninon  said. 

His  married  life  lasted  eight  years,  when  he  died 
of  a hiccough,  on  which  he  promised  to  write  a 
very  fine  satire  if  he  ever  got  over  it.  The  hic- 
cough, however,  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  the 
satire  was  never  given  to  the  world.  He  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  write  his  own  epitaph. 
Is  it  too  well  known  to  be  quoted  ? Let  us  try 
it,  at  least,  “ newly  done  into  English 

“No  foolish  envy  waste  on  him 
Who  sleeps  this  stone  beneath: 

Death's  pangs  he  felt  a thousand  times 
Ere  yet  he  suffered  death. 

Hnsh  i traveler ; let  no  footstep’s  fall 
The  sacred  stillness  break; 

*Tis  the  first  night  poor  Scarron  sleeps : 

Tread  lightly— lest  he  wake." 


Burnett’s  'Flavoring  Extracts. — The  su- 
periority of  these  extracts  consists  in  their  per- 
fect purity  and  great  strength.  They  are  war- 
ranted free  from  the  poisonous  oils  and  acids 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the 
factitious  fruit  flavors  now  in  the  market.  They 
are  not  only  true" to  their  names,  but  are  prepared 
from  fruits  of  the  best  quality,  and  are  so  highly 
concentrated  that  a comparatively  small  quantity 
only  need  be  used. 

Joseph  Burnett  & Co., Boston,  Manufactur- 
ers and  Proprietors.  For  sale  by  all  grocers  and 
druggists.  — [ Com.  ] 


INTERESTING  TO  LADIES. 

4 ‘ The  ladies  of  my  family  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  using  a Grover  & Baker  Sewing  Ma- 
chine for  more  than  thirteen  years,  and  of  com- 
paring it  with  other  machines  esteemed  by  many, 
and  now  are  able  to  express  the  opinion  that  they 
believe  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  use. 
Its  durability,  simplicity,  and  ease  of  manage- 
ment, combined  with  other  qualities,  render  it 
pre-eminent  in  their  esteem.” — John  B.  Clem- 

8us,uD.,ckJWtt.iffed  by 


A Number  of  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker 

(the  great  National  Illustrated  Rural,  Literary, 
and  Family  Newspaper ) will  be  sent  free  to  every 
reader  of  Harper's  Weekly  who  sends  address  to 
D.  D..T.  Moore,  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. — [Cowl] 


RIVERS  OF  IMPURE  BLOOD  ’ 

Flow  and  vibrate  through  the  systems  of  those 
tainted  with  Scrofula,  Salt-Rheum,  Barbers’  Itch, 
Eruptions  or  Pimples  on  the  Face,  Roughness  or 
Redness  of  the  Skin,  etc.  Stafford’s  Iron  and 
Sulphur  Powders  cleanse  and  drive  out  all  im- 
purities, and  effect  an  immediate  and  permanent 
cure. 

Sold  by  druggists.  1 Package,  12  Pow- 
ders, $ 1 ; 3 Packages,  $2  50.  Mailed  free. 
Money  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall  & Ruckel,  218 
Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


A New  Advertising  Dodge. — Every  time  a lady 
who  uses  fragrant  Sozodont  opens  her  mouth  she  ad- 
vertises the  article.  The  state  of  her  teeth  is  a certifi- 
cate of  its  excellence.  No  spot  darkens  their  surface, 
no  impurity  clings  to  them,  the  cushions  in  which  they 
are  set  are  rosy,  and  the  breath  that  swells  through 
them  is  sweet  as  the  breeze  of  June.— [Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply 
Eruptions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face, 
use  Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Depot, 
49  Bond  Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  “ Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion.”  The  only 
reliable  and  harmless  remedy  known  to  science.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold 
by  Druggists  every  where. 


“ TUST  TO  TRY  IT.’’— Half  a year  only  $1  50  for 
J PICTORIAL  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL- 
July  to  Jan. ; or  Fifteen  copies  for  $16,  and  a copy  of 

” *-  "T— : *J-  Address 

9 Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Living  Machine. 

Injure  the  main  spring  of  a watch,  and  every  por- 
tion of  the  works  becomes  disordered.  The  human 
stomach  is  to  the  human  system  what  that  elastic 
piece  of  metal  is  to  a chronometer.  It  iuflnences  the 
action  of  the  other  organs,  and  controls,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  whole  living  machine.  The  comparison 
may  be  carried  further ; for  as  the  weakness  or  other 
imperfections  of  the  main  spring  is  indicated  on  the 
face  of  the  time-piece,  so  also  is  the  weakness  or  oth- 
er disorder  of  the  stomach  betrayed  by  the  face  of  the 
invalid.  The  complexion  is  sallow  or  faded,  the  eyes 
are  deficient  in  lustre  and  intelligence,  and  there  is  a 
worn,  anxious  expression  in  the  whole  countenance 
which  tell,  as  plainly  as  written  words  could  do,  that 
the  great  nourishing  organ  whose  office  it  is  to  minis- 
ter to  the  wants  of  the  body,  and  to  sustain  and  renew 
all  its  parts,  is  not  performing  its  duty.  It  requires 
renovating  and  regulating,  and  to  accomplish  this  end 

HOSTETTER’S 

STOMACH  BITTERS 

may  be  truly  said  to  he  the  one  thing  needful.  The 
broken  main  spring  of  a watch  may  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one,  but  the  stomach  can  only  be  repaired  and 
strengthened;  and  this  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
famous  vegetable  restorative  which  for  eighteen  years 
has  been  waging  a successful  contest  with  dyspepsia 
in  all  climates.  As  a specific  for  indigestion  it  stands 
alone.  When  the  resources  of  the  pharmacopoeia  have 
been  exhausted,  without,  at  best,  doing  more  than  mit- 
igating the  complaint,  a course  of  this  wholesome  and 
palatable,  yet  powerful,  stomachic  effects  a perfect  and 
permanent  cure.  In  all  cases  of  dyspepsia  the  liver  is 
more  or  less  disordered;  and  upon  this  important 
gland,  as  well  as  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the 
Bitters  act  with  singular  distinctness,  regulating  and 
reinvigorating  every  secretive  and  assimilating  organ 
on  which  bodily  and  mental  health  depend. 


OOK  AT  THIS. — For  Fifteen  new  subscribers  to 
THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  Vol.  51, 
from  July  to  Jan.,  at  $1  each,  a copy  of  Harper’s  Week- 
ly or  Beecher’B  Christian  Union  will  be  given  as  a^ire- 


8.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway, 


plaint,  dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  cramp  and  pain  in 
the  stomach,  bowel  complaint,  painters’  colic,  Asiatic 
cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.  It  has  lost  none  of 
its  good  name  by  repeated  trials,  but  continues  to  oc- 
cupy a prominent  position  in  every  family  medicine- 
chest. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  [ July  2, 18T0. 


253  Feet  Front— Iron  and  Glass. 
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United  States  Watch  Company, 

(GILES,  WALES  & CO.,)  MARION,  N.  J.  • 


A DOUBLE  MAGAZINE  for  the  price  of  one ! — THE 
■if  PICTORIAL  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
atfii  PACKARD’S  MONTHLY  sent  a year  for  $3 ; 
half  a year,  $1  60 ; or  Fifteen  copies  for  $15,  and  a copy 
of  Harper’s  Weekly,  Bazar,  or  Magazine  a year  gratis 
to  getter-up  of  club.  Address 

8.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  NJ  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED, 

WITH  A SMALL  CAPITAL.  ' 

From  $75  to  $150  per  week  can  be  made  with  a cap- 
ital of  $40  or  $50,  without  taking  any  risk  of  losing  a 
single  cent  For  particulars,  address 

J.  F.  WILLIAMS  & CO., 

561  Broadway,  New  York. 


Rifles,  shot-guns,  revolvers, 

&c.,  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by 
express  C.  O.  D.,  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Lib- 
eral terms  to  the  Trade,  Agents,  or  Clubs.  Write  for 
aprice catalogue.  Address  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN 
WORKS,  179  Smithfleld  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

N.B.  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  &c.,  bought  or  traded  for. 


GILES,  WALES  & CO., 

IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS  A JOBBERS, 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY  & SILVERWARE, 

salesroom  UMITED  STATES  WATCH  COMPANY, 

13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

ofaAMER?craAdN  of  WATCHES,  PENDANT  WINDERS  AND  KEY  WINDERS, 

BOTH  NICKEL  AND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS,  WITH  DAMASKEEN  FINISH. 

The  finer  grades  all  having  three  pairs  Conical  Pivots,  Cap  Jeweled,  in  Gold  Settings, 
and  accurately  adjusted  to  Heat,  Cold  and  Position:  and  all,  even  in  the  cheapest  grades,  have  the 
STRAIGHT-LINE  Escapement,  with  Exposed  Pallet  Jewels,  and  Hardened  and  Tempered  Ilair  Springs ; 
and  for  our  late  improvement  in  STEM- WINDING  mechanism,  we  claim  a STRENGTH,  SIMPLICITY 
and  SMOOTHNESS  hitherto  unattained  in  any  other  manufacture,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Constantly  on  hand,  full  lines,  ail  sizes,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Diamond  Set  and  Magic  Gases,  Minute 
Repeaters,  Independent  1-4,  1-5  Split  and  Fly-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  different  times,  for  timing 
Horses,  Artillerymen,  &c. 

Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  inclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade 
generally.  Ask  your  Jeweler  to  see  the  MARION  watches. 

Wholesale  Warerooms,  13  MAIDEN  LANE,  New  York, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER  & CO.,  142  Lake  Street,  Chie&go,  111. 

V3T~  Watch  No.  1089,  Stem-  Winder— bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Frederic  Atherton  &.  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.," 
manufactured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  from  December,  1888,  to  January  17,  1870, 
its  total  variation  being  only  TWO  SECONDS  in  the  entire  time. 

New  York,  Jan.  17,  1870.  L.  E.  CHITTENDEN,  Late  Reg.  U.  S.  Treas. 

Watch  No.  1064,  Stem-Winder,— Bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Frederic | Watch  No.  12,006,  Stem-Winder, —Bearing  Trade-Mark  “ United 
Atherton  & Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  the  United  States  States  Watch  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  the  United 
Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  fifteen  months;  its  total  varia-  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  three  mouths  ; its  total 
tion  from  mean  time  being  only  one  second  per  month.  variation  from  mean  time  being  only  two-thirds  of  a second  per  day. 

WILLARD  DERBY,  May  8,  1869.  Judge  CHAS.  H.‘ VOORHIS,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Of  Derby,  Snow  h Prentiis,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Watch  No.  12,012,  Stem-Winder, -Bearing  Trade-Mark,  “ United 

Watch  No.  1124,  Stem-Winder,— Bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic [States  Watch  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,’’  manufactured  by  the  United 
Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  the  United  States  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  six  months;  Its  total  varia- 
Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  seven  months ; its  total  variation  tion  from  mean  time  being  only  twelve  seconds.  GEO.  LOVIS, 
from  mean  time  being  only  six  seconds.  Gen’l  Eastern  Pass’r  Ag’t,  Toledo,  Wabash  Si  Western  R.  R. 

A.  L.  DENNIS,  Pres’t  N.  J.  R.  R.  A T.  Co.  Sunburv,  Pa.,  Feb.  26,  1862. 

Utica,  Feb.  16, 1810.  Watch  No.  1116,  Stem-Winder,— Bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Frederic 

Watch  No.  10,584,  Stem-Winder,— Bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Fred-j  Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  the  United  States 
eric  Atherton  Si  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  the  United  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  three  months;  its  total  variation 
States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  twenty  months  ; its  total  I from  mean  time  being  only  five  seconds  during  that  time, 
variation  from  mean  time  being  five  seconds  per  month.  HENRY  DE  LANCEY,  Engineer  Pbila.  Si  Erie  R.  R. 

Z.  C.  PRIEST,  Ass’!  Sup’t  N.  Y.  C.  A H.  R.  R.  Watch  No.  1 105,  Stem-Winder, -Bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Frederic 
Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  the  United  States 
j Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  eleven  months ; its  total  variation 
from  mean  time  being  only  seven  seconds  in  the  entiretime. 

A.  H.  KING  1 Pari?  Place,  New  York. 
Vice-Pres’t  N.  J.  Car  Spring  A R.  Co. 

Utica,  Feb.  14, 1810. 

Watch  No.  261 1,— Bearing  Trade-Mark  “Fayette  Stratton,  Mar- 
in, N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  the  United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been 
arried  by  me  twelve  months;  its  total  variation  from  mean  time 
being  fifteen  seconds.  I.  VROOMAN, 

1 Engineer  N.  Y.  C.  A H.  R.  U. 

Utica,  Feb.  15. 1810. 


Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  fifteen  months ; its  total  variation ! 
from  mean  time  being  only  an  average  of  two-thirds  of  a second  per 
day.  B.  F.  PHELPS,  Con.  N * “ “ 1 

>y  the  United  States  ] 


Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  the  Ui 

i carried  by  me  since  June,  1867 ; its  total  varii 

— - being  only  five  secoods  per  month. 

HENRY  SMITH,  Treas.  Panama  R.  R.,  83  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 

Stem-Winded,— Bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Froderii 
xr  . » -wedby  


that  time  at  sea,  and  in  al  1 the  various  climates 

that  time’  and  since  my  return  it  has  not  varied  one  second  i_ 

H.  LASSING,  Manager  Knickerbocker  Life  Ins.  Co., 


United  States 
months,  six  months  of 
- ” During 


I way,  N.’V. 


Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  eighteen  months ; its  total  variation  from 
mean  time  being  five  seconds  per  month. 

E.  O.  WHIPPLE,  Con.  U.  A B.  R.  R. 

BEWARE  of  worthless  imitations  with  which  the  country  is  flooded.  To  avoid  imposition  insist  on  a 
certificate  of  genuineness  from  those  of  whom  you  purchase,  and  see  that  the  words  MARION,  N.  J.,  are 
engraved  on  the  plate  over  the  Main  Spring  Barrel,  AU  others  are  spurious. 


Eight  per  Cent,  per  Annum 
in  Gold, 

Free  from  U.  S.  Government  Tax. 

THE  BALANCE 
OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 

$1,500,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 

OF  THE 

ST.  JOSEPH 

AND 

DENVER  CITY 

Railroad  Company, 

NOW  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  UNDERSIGNED. 
These  are  a 30-year  sinking-fund  bond,  issued  only 


of  February,  in  New  York,  London,  or  Frankfort,  and 
are  free  from  tax.  These  bonds  are  in  denominations 
of  $1000  and  $500,  coupons  or  registered,  and  secured 
by  an  absolute  and  only  mortgage  upon  the  line,  in- 
cluding all  description  of  rolling  stock  and  equip- 
ments. This  road  is  111  miles  in  length,  the  largest 
portion  of  which  is  completed  and  successfully  ope- 
rated in  the  daily  running  of  regular  trains,  the  earn- 
ings of  which  are  now  in  excess  of  the  interest  liabil- 
ities on  this  issue  of  bonds.  Over 
#1,500,000 

has  already  been  expended  upon  this  road  from  Stock 
Subscriptions  and  Donations.  The  Company  are  en- 
tirely free  from  debt.  We  unhesitatingly  recommend 
them,  and  will  furnish  pamphlets,  maps,  and  all  in- 
formation. 

Price,  97#  and  accrued  Interest  in  Currency. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE  & CO., 

No.  54  PINE  ST.,  New  Yoke. 

TANNER  & CO., 

No.  49  WALL  8T.,  New  York. 


w 


D.  WILSON  Jk  CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  fur- 
nish Printiug  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 


Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  fortnightly  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  an* 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  F.AOH 
SEPARATE  PIECE  OF  THE  PATTERN,  SO  AS  to  be  adjusted 

by  the  most  inexperienced. 

Patterns  of  the  STREET  SUIT  in  Bazar  No.  22, 
the  VISITING  SUIT  in  No.  24,  and  the  WALKING 
SUIT  in  No.  26,  are  now  ready,  and  the  Publishers 
will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  TWENTY -FIVE  CENTS  and  BUST  MEASURE. 
The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents  in  gold  in  Paris. 
The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be  sent  for  $2  00. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


STEEL  FENS. 

American  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILLpTT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


WANTED,  AGENTS -To  sell  the  OCTAGON 
SEWING  MACHINE.  It  is  licensed,  tnnke.-i  the 
“Elastic  Lock  Stitch,"  and  is  warranted  for  5 years. 
Price  $15.  All  other  machines  with  an  under-feed 
sold  for  $15  or  less  are  infringements.  Address  OC- 
TAGON SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Chicago,  111.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  or  Boston,  Mass. 


$5  to  $20. 

2Tj^l4r-TjO|ttN 


pqGGAN,  79  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SUMMER, 

published  by 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


tJT  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
. United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

PVT. YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  A Novel.  By 
Charles  Rradk,  Author  of  “Hurd  Cash,”  “ Griffith 
Gaunt,”  &c.,  &c.  From  the  Author's  early  sheets. 
With  Illustrations. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE. 
HARPER’S  OCT  A VO  EDITION  of  “Put  Yourself 
in  his  Place.”  With  all  the  Illustrations,  including 
the  characteristic  Vignettes  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  American  edition.  Paper,  75  cents ; bound  in 
doth:,  $1  25. 

HARPER'S  DUODECIMO  EDITION  of  “Put  Your- 
self  in  His  Place.”  Uniform  with  the  Boston  House- 
hold Edition  of  Charles  Reade’s  Novels,  and  bound  in 
Green-Morocco  English  Cloth,  to  match  that  edition. 
Illustrated.  Price  $1  00. 

8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

CW-  All  Harper's  Editions  of  “ Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place  ” are  Illustrated. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HORTENSE,  Daughter  of  Jose- 
phine, Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
By  Jons  S.  C.  Abhott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Rev- 
olution," “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  &c. 
With  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  20.  Uniform 
with  Abbotts'  Illustrated  Histories. 

THE  VICAR  OF  BULLHAMPTON.  A Novel.  By 
Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of  “The  Bertrams,” 
“Castle  Richmond,"  “Framley  Parsonage,”  “Or- 
ley  Farm,"  “Small  House  at  Allington,”  &c.  With 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 

YONOE'S  ENGLISH -GREEK  LEXICON.  An  En- 
glish-Greek  Lexicon.  By  C.  D.  Yongk.  With  many 
New  Articles,  an  Appendix  of  Proper  Names,  and 
Pillon’s  Greek  Synonyms.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
Essay  on  the  Order  of  Words  in  Attic-Greek  Prose, 
by  Charles  Short,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  N.  Y.  Edited  by  Henry  Drisler, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Columbia  College,  Ed- 
itor of  “ Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon,” 
&c.  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $7  00. 

ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR.  A Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language ; in  which 
its  Forms  are  Illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old 
Norse,  and  Old  High -German.  By  Francis  A. 
March,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Com- 
parative  Philology  in  Lafayette  College,  Author  of 
“Method  of  Philological  Study  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," “A  Parser  and  Analyzer  for  Beginners,” 
&c.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

HISS  VA  N KORTLA  ND.  A Novel  of  American  So- 
ciety. By  the  Author  of  “My  Daughter  Elinor." 
8vo,  Paper,  $1  00. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY;  or, 
the  Relation  between  Spontaneous  and  Reflective 
Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  By  B.  F.  Cooker,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  75. 

BENEATH  THE  WHEELS.  A Novel.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  “ Olive  Varcoe,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT~ BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  II  eskk  i el.  Translated  aud  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  00.  __ 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  SCUDDER,  M.D., 
Thirty-six  Years  Missionary  in  Iudia.  By  Rev.  J. 
B.  Waterhuby,  D.D.  With  Portrait  ofDr.  Scudder. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75.  _ 

BAFFLED;  or,  Michael  Brand’s  Wrong.  A Novel. 
By  Julia  Goddard,  Author  of  “Joyce  Dormer’s 
Story,”  “ The  Search  for  the  Gral,"  &c.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  Paper,  75  cents.  

TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DA  YS.  By  An  Old  Boy. 
New  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ar- 
thur Hughes  and  Sidney  Prior  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents.  

SELF-HELP;  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Con- 
duct, and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Life  of  the  Stephensons,”  “History 
of  the  Huguenots,"  &c.  A Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  l2mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

DEBENHAM'S  VOW.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  B.  Ed- 
wards, Author  of  “Barbara’s  History,”  “Half  a 
Million  of  Money,"  “Miss  Carew,”  &c.,  &c.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

HISTOR  Y OF.  THE  A MERIC  A N CIVIL  WA  R.  By 
John  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
In  Three  Vols.  Vol.  III.  just  ready.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  50  per  voL  _ 

A BRAVE  LADY.  ANoveL  By  the  Author  of  “John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Paper,  $1  00;  Cloth,  $1  50. 

CYCLOP. EDI  A OF  BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL, 
and  ECCLESIA  STIC  A L LITER  A TURE.  By  Rev. 
John  M’Clxntock,  D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D. 
With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  about  Six  Volumes,  Royal  Svo,  of  about 
One  Thousand  Pages  each.  Vols.  L,  II.,  and  ITT. , 
comprising  the  Letters  A to  G,  are  now  ready.  The 
remaining  Volumes  are  in  progress.  Price,  per  Vol- 
ume, Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep,  $6  00;  Half  Morocco, 


PROMPT,  HONORABLE,  RELIABLE. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  city,  town,  and  vil- 
lage, for  the  largest  and  most  successful  DOLLAR 
HOUSE  in  the  country-ONLY  ONE  indorsed  by  the 
leading  Papers  and  Express  Co’s  of  the  United  States. 
Our  goods  give  universal  satisfaction,  our  premiums  to 
Agents  can  not  be  excelled,  and  our  checks  are  free. 
Having  two  houses — Boston  and  Chicago — our  facili- 
ties are  un  equaled,  and  our  business  exceeds  in 
amount  all  other  concerns  in  this  trade  combined. 
tw  SEND  for  CIRCULARS  and  FREE  CLUB  to 
S.  C.  THOMPSON  & CO., 

136  Federal  Street,  Boston,  or 

158  State  Street,  Chicago. 


GOOD  READING  GRATIS— Almost— THE  PIC- 
TORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL,  a first-class  maga- 
zine, $3  a year,  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  $4  a year,  both 
sent  for  $5,  by  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MirRfKrnPFQ  /Illustrated  Price-List  sent 
1V1  11/  LlUsU  ' V bn.  \ free  on  application. 

T.  U.  MoALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

Digitized  by 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 
Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  a 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  reco 
mendations.  Prices : —Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies’  sizes, 
i Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold^at 
' one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction . — N.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  Sc  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St.  (up  stairs), New  York. 

THE 


MERCHANTS 
Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

OFFICE 257  BROADWAY. 


ORGANIZED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Issues  all  kinds  of  Life  and  Endowment  Policies  on  the  Mutual  System,  free  from  restriction  on  travel 
and  occupation,  which  permit  residence  any  where  without  extra  charge. 

Premiums  may  be  paid  annually,  semi-annually,  or  quarterly  in  cash. 

All  Policies  are  non-forfeitable,  and  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  Company. 

Pamphlets  containing  Rates  of  Premium  and  information  on  the  subject  of  Life  Insurance  may  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  or  of  any  of  its  Agents. 

Parties  desiring  to  represent  this  Company  in  the  capacity  of  Agents  will  please  address  the  New  York 
Office. 

WILLIAM.  T.  PHIPPS,  President. 

A.  D.  HOLLY,  Secretary.  HENRY  HILTON,  Counsel. 

O.  0.  PAINE,  M.D.,  Medical  Examiner.  C.  H.  KING,  M.D.,  Assistant  Medical  Examiner. 


Each  Agent  in  direct  communication  with  the  New  York  Office. 


OX  and 

SOUPS  AND  BEEF  TEA  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Strengthening  Nourishment ! Economy  in  House- 
keeping ! I LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF 
MEAT,  the  same  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at 
Paris,  Havre,  and  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  other  Gov- 


tenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILHAU’S  SONS,  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broad- 
way, New  York.  For  sale  every  where. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOITOF 
F0KEIGN  TRAVEL. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt.  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  np  to  1869.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge. 
Revised  Edition:  Eighth  Year.  Large  12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK. 

HARPER’S  PnRASE-BOOK ; or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$150. 


mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY, 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


“HOME  FOR  INVALIDS.” 

Established  in  1847,  by  E.  E.  DENNISTON,  M.D., 
at  Springdale,  Northampton,  Mass.  Number  limited 

References  : Boston  — Jacob  Bigelow.  M.D.,  Ed- 
ward Reynolds,  M.D.,  John  Homans,  M.D.,  H.  J. 
Bigelow,  M.D.  YL  -oklyu-C.  L.  Mitchell,  M.D. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  See.,  See.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

WHISKERS,  BH  STACHE,  or  HAIR 

warranted  to J;row  on  man  or  boy  in  21  days,  or 
money  refunded.  Sent  free  for  50  cents.  Address 
E.  H.  COLVIN,  Hadleys’  Station,  Illinois. 


s: 


END  50  cents  and  Stamp  for  the  NOVELTY. 
Every  body  needs  it  Address  J.  N.  BURTON, 
Patentee,  Griffin,  Ga.  • 


A GENTS  WANTED -($10  PER  DAY)— by 
A the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  NOVELTY  JOB 
PUINTING-PKESS  is 

the  best  and  cheapest  press 
I ever  made  with  which  to  DO 
^ YOIR  OWN  PRINT- 
^ ING,  and  is  second  to  none 
^ for  thense  of  General  Job 
Printer*.  Incomparably 
the  best  present  that  could 
be  made  to  a boy  or  girl. 
Price  of  Presses,  $15, 
$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testi- 
monials and  specimens  of  type  and  printing,  to 
BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  351  Federal 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  C.  C.  THURSTON,  16  Col- 
lege Place,  New  York ; KELLY,  HOWELL,  & LUD- 
WIG, 917  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; A.  C.  KEL- 
LOGG, 68  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111.  “The 
press  gives  entire  satisfaction . "—J.  A.  Walker , Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  “Equal  to  any  other  press  in  its  ability  to 
do  good  work.” — American  Union,  Macm,  Ga.  “ Has 
supplied  that  long-felt  want— a simple,  strong,  well- 
finished,  and  low-priced  press.” — John  Cussorn,  Glen 
Allen,  Va.  “It  does  all  that  it  is  promised  to  do.”- 
Enterprise,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 


5000 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED, 

for  Harding's  New  Illuminated  and 
Illustrated  Editions  of  the 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST  and 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 

Harding’s  New  Pictorial  Family  Bibles. 

The  works  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Address, 
for  Catalogue  of  the  best-selling  Subscription  Books 
published, 

W.  W.  HARDING,  Philadelphia,  Publisher. 


WANTED  — Agents  to  sell  a thoroughly  good  do- 
mestic article,  wanted  in  every  family.  No  com- 


6 towns,  another  31  in  calling  on  33  families.  Cost  of 
outfit,  $3.  No  danger  of  imposition.  Best  of  references 


JAPANESE 

; fc,Te 


and  Shoe  Stores.  Trade  supplied  and  samples  n 
on  receipt  of  price  by  he 
JAPANESE  CORN  FILE  CO.,  34  Pine  SL,  N.  Y. 

MISS  MARIA  J.  McINTOSH  lends  her 
name  to  introduce  a new  author  to  the  reading 

public. 

VIOLETTA  AND  1 

By  COUSIN  KATE. 


LORING,  Publisher,  Boston. 

~ A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y..  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Ca  ' 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  mon 
ly  until  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 

ANEW  VOL. !— 51st.-Illustrated  PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL  begins  with  present— July— 
No.,  now  ready ; $3  a year,  or  $1  50  for  half  a year. 
Clnbs  of  Fifteen  copies,  from  July  to  Jan.,  only  $16, 
with  a copy  of  Harper’s  Weekly  gratis.  Address 
S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


i WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
iu  nonrs,  wunoui  using  druf~  ” ’ I 

F I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  h 

$^50  f Wont1*.’  stencil  and  Key-Check 


<th£?n  A WEEK  paid  agents  in  a new  business. 
5!)OU  Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 

THE  in  AGIO  EGG.— Agents  wanted.  Sam- 
ple aud  terms  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Ad- 
dress W.  EARL,  26  Laight  St..,  New  York. 


$2.5 


A DAY ! 40  new  articles  for  Agents.  Sam- 
ples sent  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  M 


HARPER’S 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


FOE  JULY,  1870. 

Contents : 

THE  VAUDOIS. 

Illustrations.— Vandois  bnmed  alive  in  Paris. 
—The  Valleys  of  the  Vaudois.— Mhrtyrdom  of  a 
Vandois — Pope  Pius  IV.  and  his  Cardinals  wit- 
nessing the  Death  of  Paschal Vaudois  Women 

buried  alive.— Thrown  from  Precipices Children 

tom  to  Pieces  by  Papists.— Impalement.— Heads 
blown  off  with  Powder.  — Blazing  Ovens  filled 
with  Vaudois.— Pra  del  Tor. 


THE  OCEAN  STEAMER. 

Illustrations.— The  Embarkation.— The  Main 
Saloon.— The  Engineer  at  his  Post— Taking  the  Pi- 
lot—The  Captain’s  Cabin.— Captain  James  Price. 

—The  State-Room.— The  Ladies’  Cabin Quarter- 

Deck.— The  Galley.— Fire-Room. 

THROUGH  THE  WHEAT. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. -VIII.  Tux  Conquest 
of  Silesia  Achieved. 

Illustrations.— Frederick’s  Interview  with  Va- 
lori.-*-Frederick  and  the  British  Ministers. — The 
Queen’s  Appeal  to  Ihe  Hungarian  Nobles.— The 
King  approaching  Schnellendorf.  — Map  of  the 
Second  Silesian  Campaign. 

ME  AND  MY  SON. 

ABOUT  WALKING-STICKS  AND  FANS. 

JANE  AUSTEN. 

Illustrations.— Jane  Austen.— Steventon  Par- 
sonage.—Steveuton  Manor-House.— The  Church 
at  Chawton. 


A DREAM  OF  FAIRIES. 

With  Two  Ulustrations. 

THE  OLD  LOVE  AGAIN.  By  Annie  Thomas. 

Illustrations.— The  Arrival.  — “ Let  me  tell 
you ....  how  I came  to  Marry  as  I did.” 

THE  RUNNING  TURF  IN  AMERICA.-(  Second  - 
Paper.) 

PROFESSOR  HERON’S  MISTAKE. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 

DID  SHE  DREAM  ITf 

ANTEROS.  By  the  Author  of  “ Guv  Ltvinostoni  ,” 
etc. 

FLIRTATION  WITH  THE  MODERN  CONVENI- 
ENCES. 

THE  HAPt*Y  VALLEY. 

A FLOWER  PIECE. 

RUPERT’S  LAND  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.  Br  11a-.- 
doi.pu  B.  Maboy,  U.  S.  A. 

JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


With  the  June  Number  Harper’s  Magazine  entered 
upon  its  Forty-first  Volume.  Containing  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  per  cent,  more  matter  than  auy  other 
monthly  periodical,  English  or  American,  the  Publish- 
ers have  ample  room  to  carry  out  their  purpose  of  se- 
curing for  its  readers  the  greatest  variety  of  matter. 
A glance  at  the  contents  of  the  present  Number 
shows  that,  while  all  the  old  and  established  fea- 
tures which  have  made  the  Magazine  so  popular  hith- 
erto are  retained,  yet  no  subject  of  popular  inter- 
est is  excluded  from  its  pages.  Two  Historical  Pa- 
pers ; two  of  Literary  Reminiscence ; two  treating  of 
Social  Life— in  one  case  as  seen  on  an  ocean  steamer, 
and,  in  the  other,  as  found  in  an  out-of-the-way  valley 
among  the  mountains  of  Ohio ; a paper  on  Rupert’s 
Land  and  its  People,  and  another  on  the  Running 
Turf  of  America ; two  Serial  Stories— one  of  them  il- 
lustrated; three  brilliant  novelettes;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Fi  r- 
niss’s  pleasant  social  sketch  of  modern  Flirtation  : an 
interesting  chat  about  Canes  and  Fans;  andfour  Poems 
of  characteristic  force  and  beauty— together  with  the 
five  special  Editorial  Departments — make  np  the  con- 
tents of  this  Number,  comprising  an  amount  of  read- 
ing matter  larger  than  is  contained  in  a volume  of 
Macaulay's  History.  Regarding  the  literary  excel- 
lence, the  variety,  and  the  attractiveness  of  its  con- 
tents, and  the  timeliness  of  its  occasional  articles 
bearing  on  current  topics,  the  Publishers  of  Harper’s 
Magazine  may  confidently  challenge  for  it  comparison 
with  its  previous  record,  and  claim  that  it  is  fulfilling 
the  promises  which  they  have  made  in  the  past. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  One  Year.* 4 00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper's 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  auy 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazink  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
theDoininion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  addresses  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brotueks  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper's  Periodicals. 

Harj>er's  Magazine. —'Whole  Page,  $250  ; Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper' 8 Weekly.  —Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Harjter's  Bazar.— $1  00  per  Line ; Cats  and  Display. 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


LOW  PRICE  WATCHES 


POOLEY'S 


SELTZER 


HULL’S  . 

tRANSPAR%CERJNE 

' S OAP. 

HEALING  IN  ITS  EFFECTS. 
To  Be  Had  Of  All  Dealers, And  Of 
MANUFACTURER  32  PARK  ROW,  N.Y. 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


aud  upward  for  cash,  or  on  credit  1>y  the  Ioiva  Railroad  Land  Co. 
trough  the  Lands,  aud  on  all  sides  of  them.  Great  inducements  to  settlers, 
gives  prices,  terms,  locatiou : tells  who  should  come  West,  what  thev  should 
plnus  and.elevatious  of  IS  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses,  which  the 
,o  $4000,  ready  to  set  up.  Maps  sent  if  desired.  Address 

YV.  YV.  WALKER,  Vice-President,  ‘ 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


UK  CKLKBRATKD  GOLD  COMPOSITE  WATCHES^Jw^nmatic 
uncovered—  In  elegant  hunting  cases— Will  never  change  color— Arc 
rs- Price  $‘J.  S1LVERIDE  HUNTING  CASK  WATCHES-Verv 
mekeepors— -Price  *6-Theae  Watches  fully  warranted  andsent^C 
ipeof  extinliiatton  by  defraying  Express  charges— a descriDtive  C 
batches  sent  free  to  any  addrew-LocKWooD,  Rogers  & Co.  197 


LARGEST-BEST-CHEAPEST ! 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York, 

OFFKB  FOE  6 ALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  IE1RLS,  CAMEOF, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

aud  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  theprincipal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  onr  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


Enterprise:,  industry',  tact, 

Liberality,  aud  the  Bent  Talent , have  for  over 
Twenty  Years  been  freely  used  upon 

Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker; 

And,  as  a result,  it  is  now,  pre-eminently,  the  Largest, 
Best,  aud  Cheapest  Illustrated  Rural,  Litkrarv, 
and  Family  Weekly  in  ttie  World.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  wide-awake  People,  all  over  the  Continent, 
take  and  admire  the  Rural  for  its  superior  Ability, 
Value,  1 Umtrations,  Style,  Jce. 

THE  PRESS  AND  PEOPLE  PRAISE  IT! 

For.  example,  nil  Exchange  says:  “The  Rural  is 
the  most  Elegantly-Printed,  A blii-Edited,  Wideli-Circu- 
lated,  and  Heartily-  Welcomed  Paprr,  as  a whole,  which 
now  finds  its  way  among  the  People. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  invaluable  to  all  Farm- 
ers, Horticulturist.-',  &c.  As  a Literary  and  Family 
Paper,  it  is  superior:  while  its  epitome  of  the  News, 
and  Reports  of  the  Markets,  Crops,  Ac.,  are  full  and  re- 
liable. Every  reader  of  Harper's  Weekly  who  wants 
another  first-class  paper  should  take  the  Rural,  which 
is  National  in  Character  and  Objects,  and  has  a Con- 
tinental Circulation. 

ZW  Vol.  XXII.  begins  July  2.  Try  it ! Only  $1  60 
per  volume  of  20  numbers,  or  $3  per  year.  Less  to 
clubs.  Subscribe  Sow ! Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  N.Y'. 


IK  AAA  Now  in  Usel  Geo.  A.  Prince 
/IK  I II  ||  I & Co.'s  ORGANS  and 
I B I II  II  I MELODEONS  will  be 
If  / • \J  \J  \J  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  reached  by  Ex- 
press (where  they  have  no  Agent),  free  qf  charge, 
ou  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  aud  Circulars. 

Address  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  CUBAN  SPARRING  MATCH  AT  WASHINGTON. 


ROMAN 


SASHES,  SCARFS,  AND  TIES, 

GENUINE  GOODS, 


ARMORY  OF  THE  22(1  REGIMENT. 


WOOD  BROTHERS 


OPEN  TO-DAY, 


The  standard  reputation  attained  by  this  unrival- 
ed and  infallible  Yeast  Powder  during  twelve  years 
past,  is  duo  to  its  perfect  purity,  bealthfulnces  and 
economy.  Put  up  iu  tins,  actual  weight,  as  re- 
presented, and  will  keep  for  years. 

The  quantity  required  for  use  is  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  less  than  other  Baking  Powders. 

Sold  by  Grocers  throughout  the  United  States. 

DOOLEY  & BROTHER, 
Manufacturers  and  Proprietors, 

69  New  Street,  New  York. 


have  removed  their  entire  'stock  of  flue 


UNION  ADAMS  & CO, 


Pleasure  Carriages, 


637  BROADWAY. 


embracing  every  variety  for  City,  Park,  and  Roacl  driving,  to  the  Armory  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment, 

14th  Street,  between  6th  and  7th  Avs. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  Carriages  are  fresh  stock,  exclusively  of  their  own  manufacture, 
of  the  newest  designs  aud  most  perfect  finish,  made  for  the  present  season  to  stock  their  new  warerooms, 
No.  740  Broadway,  bnt,  owing  to  the  late  accident  that  necessitates  the  rebuilding  of  their  warehouse,  have 
been  removed  to  the  above  Armory,  on  14th  Street,  and  are  to  be 

Sold  at  Cost  of  Production. 

Elegant  Close  Coaches $10001  Clarences $1400  to  $1650 

Landaus $1500  to  1650  | Wagons 200  to  400 

These  Carriages  have  no  superior  in  Elegance,  Durability,  or  Finish. 

Prices  fixed,  and  every  Carriage  offered  for  sale  is  equal  in  quality  to  those  built  to  order. 
GUARANTEES  MADE  GOOD  IN  EVERY  CITY  OF  THE  UNION. 


Carbolic  Salve 


The  important  discovery  ol 
the  CARBOLIC  ACJI>  as  a 
CLEANSING,  PURIFYING,  and 
HEALING  Agent  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  results  of 
modern  medical  research. 
During  the  late  civil  war  it 
was  extensively  used  in  the 
Hospitals,  and  was  found  to 
be  not  only  a thorough  disin- 
fectant, but  also  the  most  won- 
dcrful  and  speedy  HEALING 
RENEDV  ever  known. 

It  is  now  presented  in  a 
scientific  combination  with 
other  soothing  ami  healing 
agencies,  iu  the  form  of  a 
SALVE;  aud,  having  been  al? 
ready  used  in  numberless  eases 
Yvitli  most  satisfactory  and  ben- 
eficial results,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  offering  it  to  the  pub* 
lie  as  the  most  certain,  rapid, 
and  effectual  remedy  for  all 
Sores  and  Ulcers,  no  matter  of 
how  long  standiug,  for  Burns, 
Cuts,  Wounds,  and  every 
ABRASION  of  SKIN  or  FLESH, 
and  for  Skin  diseases  generally. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  25  cents. 


PONY 

CARRIAGES, 


PONY 


CARRIAGES, 


$20  A DAY  to  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Asrents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEYE  $20  SHUTTLE 
SEWING  MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  is  the  only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE 
sold  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others 
are  infringements,  and  the  seller  and  user  me  liable 
to  prosecution  and  imprisonment.  Outfit  Frf.e. 
Address  W.  A.  HENDERSON  & CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Prettiest  Woman  In  New 

York.— Miss  K , well  known  iu  our  fashionable  so- 

ciety for  her  distingue  appearance  aud  beautiful  com- 
plexion, was  once  a sallow,  rough-skinned  girl,  cha- 
grined at  her  red,  freckled  face.  She  pitched  into 
Hagan's  Magnolia  Balm,  and  is  now  as  pretty  in  com- 
plexion as  she  is  charming  in  manners.  This  article 
overcomes  freckles,  tan,  sallowness,  moth  patches, 
ring-marks,  &c.,  and  makes  one  look  ten  years  young- 
er than  they  are.  Magnolia  Balm  for  a transparent 
complexion,  and  Lyon’s  Kathairon  to  make  the  hair 
plentiful,  luxuriant,  soft,  and  delicate,  have  no  rivals. 
The  Kathairou  prevents  tlie  hair  from  turning  gray, 
eradicates  dandruff,  and  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
dressing  in  the  world. 


BUV  CRAXDAL'S  ELASTIC  BROOM.  Sold  by 
all  dealers.  It  sweeps  easier,  sweeps  better,  lasts 
longer,  and  costs  no  more  than  the  common  broom. 
Manufacturer’s  license  granted  to  all  broom  makers, 
on  application.  Two  sample  brooms  sent  by  express 
on  tlie  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Address 

CRANDAL  ELASTIC  BROOM  CO., 

712  North  Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


You  can  onen  the  package  and  exam- 
ine the  watch  before  paying. 

We  send  Genuine  Waltham  Watches  with  this  priv- 
ilege, by  Express,  to  any  part  of  the  couutry,  with  the 
bill  to  collect  ou  delivery.  Solid  Silver  Hunting 
Watches  at  $18 ; Gold  Hunting  Watches,  $70.  Every 
Watch  warranted  by  spxial  certificate.  Send  for  our 
descriptive  price-list,  which  explains  the  different 
kinds,  and  gives  weight  and  quality  gf  the  cases,  with 
prices  of  each.  Write  for  it  as  follows : 

Messrs.  HOWARD  & CO.,  No.  7S5  Broadway,  N.Y. : 
Please  send  me  vour  Illustrated  Price-List  of  WAL- 
THAM WATCHES,  as  per  advertisement  in  “Har- 
per’s Weekly." 

Sion  Name  and  Address  in  Full. 

And  yon  will  receive  it,  postpaid,  by  return  mail.  It 
gives  all  the  information  yon  desire,  aud  explaius  our 
plans  of  sending  Watches  by  Express  without  any  risk 
to  the  purchaser.  H0WARD  & (JO,, 

785  Broadway,  New  York. 

(Formerly  of  No.  619  Broadway.) 


Mann’s  Improved  Double  Trolling  Spoon 


N0.8C0LLECE  PLACE,  New  York 


Uuequaled  for  catching  Pike,  Pickerel,  Bass,  Trout,&c. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1  00.  John  H.  Mann,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 

NOISELESS,  LINK-MOTION,  LOCK-STITCH 


Fishing  in  American  Waters. 


Opening  of  the  Season  for  Augling  and  Fish-Farm- 
ing. To  the  angler  or  the  fish-cnlturist  Scott’s  book 
on  “Fishing  in  American  Waters"  will  prove  a real 
vade  mecum  in  every  thing  about  angling  aud  breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent  throughout  the  Uuited  States,  postpaid,  for 
$3  60.  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


Challenges  the  world  in  perfection  of  work,  strength 
and  beauty  of  stitch,  durability  of  construction,  and 
rapidity  of  motion. 

Cnll  aud  examine  : and,  for  agencies  and  circulars, 
apply  at  623  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Mothers  who  Dose  tliclr  Darlings 

with  drastic  purgatives  incur  a fearful  responsibility. 
The  gentle,  moderate  (yet  effective)  laxative,  altera- 
tive, and  anti-bilious  operation  of  Tarraist’s  Sf.ltzf.r 
Ai’Erif.nt  peculiarly  adapts  it  to  the  disorders  of 
cbildreu. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Md, 


Weekly  ut.luttn.  — V Four  Seasons,"  after  Jas.  M. 
Hart:  “Plover,  of  Hope  ;"  “Flowers  of  Memory.” 
For  sale  in  all  A"t  stores  throughout  the  world. 


WANTED,  AGENTS-To  sell  the  HOME  SHUT- 
TLE SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  $25.  It 
makes  the  “Lock  Stitch”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is 
the  only  licensed  under-feed  Shuttle  Machine  sold  for 
less  than  $60.  Licensed  by  Wheeler  & Wilson,  Gro- 
ver <fc  Baker,  and  Singer  & Co.  All  other  under-feed 
Shuttle  Machines  sold  for  less  than  $60  are  infringe- 
ments, and  the  seller  and  nser  liable  to  prosecution. 
Address  JOHNSON,  CLARK,  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo.  . 


MICROSCOPES  from  50c.  to  $500. 

Prepared  Objects  in  all  departments  of  science.  11- 
lustrated  Catalogue,  10c.  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.. 
924-Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

QnqTraT  from 


dvertisements  (Uun's  index  to),  tor  jxexi  oi  jxiu, 
hancery  Heirs,  Legatees,  and  cases  of  Unclaimed 
[onev,  since  1600.  Price  60  cents. 

JOHN  HOOPER  & CO.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


DWARD  SEARS’ 

ENGRAVING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

" Hew  York. 
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Eutered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  iu  the  Year  1870,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

The  illustration  underneath  commemorates 
one  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  New  York  — the  first  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  American 
army,  by  order  of  General  Washington— of 
which  we  find  the  fallowing  account  In  Lot 


sing’s  ‘ ‘ Field-Book  of  the  Revolution : ” “ Wash- 
ington received  the  Declaration  on  the  9th  of 
July,  177G,  with  instructions  to  have  it  read  to 
the  army.  He  immediately  issued  an  order  for 
the  several  brigades,  then  in  and  near  the  city, 
to  be  drawn  up  at  six  o’clock  that  evening,  to 
hear  it  read  by  their  several  commanders  or 
I their  aids.  The  brigades  were  formed  in  hol- 
l low  B4U...CS  on  their  respective  parades.  The  ven- 


erable Zachariah  Greene  (commonly  known 
as  ‘Parson  Greene,’  the  father-in-law  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  historian  of  Long  Island),  yet  ( 1855) 
livingat  Hempstead,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years, 
informed  me  that  lie  belonged  to  the  brigade  then 
encamped  on  the  ‘ Common,’  where  the  City  Hall 
now  stands.  The  hollow  square  was  formed  at 
about  the  spot  where  the  Park  fountain  now  is. 
He  says  Washington  was  within  the  square,  on 


horseback,  and  that  the  Declaration  was  read 
in  a clear  voice  by  one  of  his  aids.  When  it 
was  concluded  three  hearty  cheers  were  given. 
Holt’s  Journal  for  July  11,  1776,  says:  ‘In 
pursuance  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
a general  jail  delivery  took  place  with  respect  to 
debtors.’  Ten  days  afterward,  the  people  as- 
sembled at  the  City  Hall,  at  the  head  of  Broad 
Street,  to  hear  the  Declaration  read.  They  then 
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took  the  British  arms  from  over  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice in  the  court-room,  also  the  aims  wrought  in 
stone  in  front  of  the  building,  and  the  picture 
of  the  king  in  the  council  chamber,  and  de- 
stroyed them,  by  fire,  in  the  street.  They  also 
ordered  the  British  arms  in  all  the  churches  in 
the  city  to  be  destroyed.  This  order  seems  not 
to  have  been  obeyed.  Those  in  Trinity  Church 
were  taken  down  and  carried  to  New  Brunswick 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  now  hang  upon  the  walls  of  a Protest- 
ant Episcopal  church  in  St.  John.” 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  July  9,  1870. 


AMERICAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

IF  it  is  worth  while  to  have  any  naturaliza- 
tion laws,  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  them 
stringent,  and  efficiently  and  honestly  admin- 
istered ; and  there  is  no  express  authority  more 
properly  conferred  upon  Congress  than  that  of 
providing  such  laws.  Their  object  is  evident. 
The  source  of  such  laws  is  respect  for  the  suf- 
frage. They  aim  to  secure  its  intelligent  ex- 
ercise. They  say  by  implication  that  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  Hottentot  and  Tartar  shall 
have  a voice  in  the  government  before  he  can 
speak  the  language  or  understand  in  the  least 
degree  what  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
an  American  citizen  are,  and  while  his  igno- 
rance leaves  him  a prey  to  the  most  miserable 
of  demagogues.  The  naturalization  laws  pre- 
suppose that  there  is  to  be  a national  life  in 
this  country,  and  that  a certain  homogeneity  is 
essential  to  nationality.  In  common  with  all 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  feelings  and  convictions  of 
the  fathers,  the  power  to  establish  a rule  of 
naturalization  is  radically  at  war  with  the  ab- 
surd theory  that  the  Union  is  to  be  a loose 
league  of  States  different  in  language,  tradi- 
tions, and  sympathies,  totally  impotent  at  the 
very  points,  and  for  the  veiy  purposes,  for 
which  power  is  desirable. 

Of  course  the  efficiency  of  any  such  laws  is 
to  be  proved  by  experiment ; and  every  good 
citizen  who  thinks  them  desirable  must  also 
wish  that  they  shall  be  amended  as  fast  and  as 
far  as  they  are  found  to  be  defective.  Now 
that  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  chief  point 
of  naturalization,  these  laws  are  corruptly  ad- 
ministered, there  is  no  more  doubt  than  there 
is  that  such  laws  exist.  Some  amendment  is 
imperative ; and  Mr.  Noah  Davis,  of  New 
York,  therefore  introduced  a bill  in  Congress 
which  sought  to  remedy  the  proved  defects  of 
the  present  system.  Mr.  Davis’s  bill  required 
three  years’  residence  in  the  country,  with  in- 
tention to  become  a citizen,  six  months  in  the 
State,  and  thirty  days  in  the  county  or  parish. 
The  application  was  to  be  filed  in  court  for 
twenty  days,  and  proceedings  to  be  taken  in 
the  United  States  courts,  except  where  there 
are  only  two  stated  terms  of  such  courts,  and 
then  in  a State  court  of  general  jurisdiction. 
The  naturalized  citizen  was  not  to  vote  until 
six  months  after  his  admission.  But  aliens 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service  might 
become  citizens  after  one  year’s  actual  resi- 
dence. These  are  all  reasonable  requirements. 
They  are  framed  with  express  reference  to  the 
proved  defects  of  the  present  system.  They 
would  be  opposed  by  three  classes  only.  The 
Democrats  bitterly  oppose  every  measure  which 
aims  to  protect  the  ballot  and  secure  an  honest 
vote.  The  Democrats  were  therefore  loud  and 
unanimous  against  it.  Such  a bill  would  be 
opposed  by  those  who  had  local  and  especial  in- 
terests to  defend.  Therefore  those  who  fear  the 
Chinese  immigration  protested.  Or,  again, 
such  a bill  would  be  opposed  by  politicians 
afraid  of  alienating  the  foreign  vote,  and  they 
attacked  it. 

By  this  combined  assault  one  of  the  best 
measures  of  the  session  was  defeated.  We 
have  carefully  read  the  debate,  and  can  not 
find  a single  cogent  argument  alleged  against 
the  bill.  Mr.  Eldridge,  who  led  the  Demo- 
crats, who  voted  solid  against  it,  said  that  the 
bill  was  one  of  the  waves  of  the  radical  revolu- 
tion ; that  it  was  not  intended  to  establish  a 
uniform  rule ; that  it  changed  laws  familiar  to 
Europeans  intending  to  immigrate ; and  that  it 
was  inspired  by  bigotry,  malignity,  and  intoler- 
ance toward  foreigners  and  immigrants.  Such 
talk  as  this  can  not  be  called  argument ; and 
it  is  a droll  suggestion  that  we  are  not  to  im- 
prove our  laws  because  in  their  unimproved 
state  they  are  known  to  Europeans.  Mr.  Cox 
opposed  it  upon  his  favorite  ground  that  New 
York  is  a terribly  maligned  little  heaven  below. 
The  Republican  objections,  as  we  have  said, 
were  special  and  local.  But  what  probably 
influenced  many  of  the  Republican  negative 
votes  was  a feeling  that  to  defend  the  purity 
of  the  suffrage  by  stringent  naturalization  laws 
would  alienate  “the  foreign  vote."  We  hope 
that  this  fear  will  not  influence  the  Senate  in 
considering  Senator  Conkling’s  bill.  Let  us 
have  a wise  naturalization  law  honestly  execu- 
ted, and  let  not  the  Republican  party  fear  to 
take  the  responsibility. 

For  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  the 
constant  supposition  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  not  i^tellj^nt  enqu^h  to  see  the 


reason  of  really  good  laws,  and  to  support 
the  party  that  proposes  them.  The  Demo- 
cratic leaders  always  appeal  to  prejudice  and 
selfishness.  Their  attitude  presupposes  an  im- 
mense popular  ignorance  and  stupidity.  The 
policy  of  the  Democratic  leaders  is  that  of  the 
old  Roman  tyrants,  bread  and  games , to  keep 
the  people  from  thinking.  Governor  Hoff- 
man, for  instance,  bids  for  “ the  foreign  vote” 
by  printing  a telegram  that  he  has  sent  some- 
body to  bring  honorably  home  a mob  which  has 
broken  our  laws  and  killed  innocent  neighbors. 
Mr.  Tweed  bids  higher,  by  offering  to  pay  all 
expenses.  Mr.  Eldridge,  Mr.  Cox,  and  their 
friends,  put  in  their  little  bids  by  loud  protests 
and  defenses  of  Roman  Catholics  against  im- 
aginary attacks. 

This  is  a business  which  may  be  safely  left  to 
those  gentlemen.  If  such  a course  is  really 
necessary,  we  are  as  contemptible  a people  as 
our  enemies  allege.  But  if  the  Republican 
party  confides  itself  to  the  general  good  sense 
of  the  people,  and  to  its  ability  to  understand 
what  is  really  for  its  advantage,  as  it  did  dur- 
ing the  great  debate  from  1854  to  1860,  which 
brought  it  into  power — the  debate  in  which  it 
showed  to  every  working-man  in  the  land  that 
slavery  was  necessarily  his  enemy,  and  that  the 
Democratic  party  was  the  mere  tool  of  slavery — 
if  it  will  trust  its  own  great  principles  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  country,  it  may  be  as  sure 
of  the  future  as  it  is  proud  of  the  past. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CUBA. 

Mr.  Sumner’s  Cuban  resolutions  are  an 
admirable  supplement  to  the  President’s  mes- 
sage. In  his  message  the  President  alludes 
to  the  steps  he  has  taken  in  the  form  of  rep- 
resentations to  the  Spanish  Government  for 
“ securing  to  the  people  of  Cuba  the  blessings 
and  the  right  of  independent  self-government.  ” 
Mr.  Sumner’s  resolutions  declare  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  “ with  their 
fellow-Americans  in  Cuba  struggling  for  inde- 
pendence,” and  with  the  people  of  Spain  in 
striving  for  liberal  institutions  at  home,  calling 
upon  the  Spaniards,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  Cuba.  The  reso- 
lutions also,  like  the  message,  deplore  the  fe- 
rocities of  the  Cuban  warfare  upon  both  sides. 
The  message  and  the  resolutions  together  de- 
fine what  we  believe  to  be  the  actual  intelligent 
public  opinion  upon  the  subject  in  this  coun- 
try. 

There  is  an  instinctive,  and  what  may  be  call- 
ed hereditary  sympathy,  in  the  United  States 
with  any  people  contending  for  independence 
of  a foreign  power.  That  feeling  in  regard  to 
Cuba  would  be  much  more  pronounced  than  it 
is  but  for  two  reasms.  One  is  that,  while  the 
justification  of  an  appeal  to  arms  is  intolerable 
oppression,  it  could  not  be  fairly  assumed  that 
the  people  of  Spain,  who  had  expelled  the  Bour- 
bons at  home  upon  that  ground,  would  continue 
the  Bourbon  rdgime  in  Cuba.  It  has  been 
therefore  felt  that  the  Cuban  revolution  could 
not  properly  plead  against  the  new  order  in 
Spain,  before  it  was  tried,  the  tyranny  of  the 
old.  The  other  reason  is,  that  the  method  in 
which  the  Cuban  cause  has  been  managed  has 
produced  neither  confidence  nor  respect.  More- 
over, it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  facts.  General  Banks,  for  instance,  under- 
stands them  in  one  way,  and  the  President  in 
another.  The  best  public  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try, therefore,  while  sympathizing  with  the  gen- 
eral movement,  has  insisted  that  our  most  hon- 
orable traditions,  and  the  sound  reasous  in  which 
they  are  founded,  demanded  that  the  Govern- 
ment, under  existing  circumstances,  ought  not 
to  interfere.  In  maintaining  this  policy  there* 
has  undoubtedly  seemed  sometimes  to  be  a want 
of  that  sympathy  of  which  we  speak,  and  after 
the  emphatic  declaration  of  the  House  that  no- 
thing shall  be  done  inconsistent  with  that  poli- 
cy, it  is  most  proper  and  desirable  that  the  nat- 
ural sympathy  of  the  United  States  with  those 
who  are  striving  for  independence,  and  their 
desire  to  see  elsewhere  the  same  general  liberty 
which  they  enjoy,  should  be  officially  expressed 
to  the  Spanish  Government. 

Mr.  Thurman,  the  Democratic  Senator  from 
Ohio,  says  that  the  expression  amounts  to  no- 
thing. But  it  amounts  to  a great  deal.  It 
says  authoritatively  to  the  Spanish  Government 
that,  while  we  do  not  as  yet  consider  ourselves 
justified  in  interfering,  we  nevertheless  watch 
the  contest  with  interest  and  hope,  and  that 
we  believe  the  day  of  further  European  hold 
upon  this  continent  has  passed  by.  The  reso- 
lutions officially  declare  the  opinion  of  this  Gov- 
ernment upon  that  point.  To  declare  that  opin- 
ion and  that  sympathy  is  to  do  all  that  can  be 
done  short  of  actual  interference;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  doing  all  that  ought  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Thurman,  indeed,  would  have  us  direct  Spain 
to  recognize  Cuban  independence.  But  the 
public  good  sense  of  this  country  will  decide 
whether,  when  we  have  recently  and  properly 
admitted  so  many  new  citizens  in  the  late  rebel 
States,  when  the  forced  immigration  of  coolies 
is  considered  so  threatening  by  the  trades 
unions,  and  when  the  San  Domingo  annexa- 
tion project  is  still  pending,  it  is  desirable  to 
violate  our  honorable  policy  and  interfere  in 
the  troubles  of  another  country,  with  all  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  such  interfe vence,  for 
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the  purpose  of  adding  to  our  population  more 
than  a million  and  a half  of  people  wholly  alien 
from  us  in  principles,  language,  and  traditions, 
a third  of  whom  are  barbarously  ignorant,  two 
hundred  thousand  of  them,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Banks,  speaking  only  the  language  of  the 
tribes  of  Africa. 


HONESTY  AND  CAPACITY  IN 
OFFICE. 

While  Congress  can  not  contain  its  wrath 
at  the  mere  proposition  to  reform  the  civil  serv- 
ice, the  effete  monarchy  over  the  water,  having 
tested  the  excellence  of  the  reform,  pushes  it 
still  ffFther.  It  is  our  privilege  to  enjoy  a civil 
service  system  under  which  we  lose  outright, 
according  to  Mr.  Jenckes,  who  has  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  subject,  one  dollar  in  ev- 
ery four  collected.  And  the  cause  of  this  enor- 
mous loss  is  that,  in  appointing  a gentleman 
to  appraise  laces,  we  do  not  ask  whether  he  is 
an  honest  man,  who  can  tell  a lace  veil  from  a 
gunnybag,  but  whether  he  voted  the  regular 
ticket  at  the  last  election.  This  is  the  great 
American  system,  according  to  certain  political 
doctors  in  Congress.  This  is  the  fruit  of  free 
institutions,  and  the  logical  result  of  the  sub- 
lime principle  that  every  body  is  as  good  as 
every  body  else.  Meanwhile  the  poor,  infatu- 
ated British  Queen,  in  council,  has  ordered 
that  any  body  who  wishes  to  fill  a government 
office  in  England,  with  a few  exceptions,  may 
apply  for  examination.  The  best  quai.Tod  « 111 
receive  the  appointment,  after  a satisfactory 
probation  of  six  months.  How  aristocratic  ! 

So  absurdly  excellent  is  the  working  of  this 
system  that  mercantile  houses  apply  to  the  gov- 
ernment examiners  for  the  lists  of  successful 
candidates,  that  they  may  select  clerks  from 
them.  And  the  certificate  of  a good  examina- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  credentials  a young  man 
can  have.  Superficially,  this  would  seem  to  be 
simple  and  reasonable  enough  ; but,  as  it  is  the 
practice  of  a monarchy,  it  necessarily  and  ob- 
viously leads  to  an  aristocracy,  and  no  well- 
regulated  American  could  think  of  it  for  a mo- 
ment. To  withstand  the  insidious  wiles  of  the 
aristocratic  tendency  of  a civil  sendee  that 
would  put  merely  honest  and  capable  men  in 
public  positions,  it  is  our  glorious  privilege  to 
increase  our  own  taxes  and  to  commend  our  in- 
stitutions to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of 
mankind,  by  keeping  those  positions  for  Mr. 
Reddy  the  Blacksmith  and  his  efficient  co- 
workers at  the  polls. 


THE  INCOME  TAX. 

In  his  speech  in  favor  of  retaining  the  in- 
come tax  Senator  Sherman  sketched  the  his- 
tory of  the  tax  in  Great  Britain,  and  said  that 
in  1816  and  1817  there  was  a loud  demand  for 
its  repeal  from  the  property  holders,  and  a 
great  deal  of  clamor  against  it.  Now  the  best 
account  of  that  period  says  that  “ the  dislike 
of  the  rural  population  was  as  fixed  as  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns."  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
question  of  good  faith,  as  it  is  with  us ; and  with 
us  also  it  is  a constitutional  question.  The  in- 
come tax  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1798.  The  scale  began  at  incomes  of  £65  a 
year,  and  gradually  rose  to  those  of  £200  a 
year.  On  such  incomes,  and  all  above  that 
sum,  ten  per  cent,  was  imposed.  It  was  an- 
nounced as  a war  tax.  The  act  declared 
that  it  was  to  be  “for  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  and  no  longer.”  Sir  William 
Curtis  stated  afterward  in  Parliament  that  he 
was  in  the  House  when  the  tax  was  first  pro- 
posed, and  that  he  heard  Mr.  Pitt  declare  that 
it  was  a war  tax  only,  and  should  positively 
cease  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  war  the  Government  preferred  to  re- 
duce the  rate  from  ten  to  five  per  cent.,  and 
continue  the  tax.  Then  began  what  Senator 
Sherman  calls  “ a great  deal  of  clamor.”  That 
is  to  say,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  impera- 
tively demanded  that  the  Government  should 
keep  its  word.  And  after  a flood  of  petitions, 
and  a most  vigorous  and  exciting  debate,  the 
tax  was  abolished,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  said 
that  the  principle  was  laid  down  that  war  and 
income  tax  were  wedded  together. 

But  in  1842,  when  there  was  a deficit  of 
£2,000,000,  and  some  radical  measure  was  es- 
sential, Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  to  renew 
the  tax,  laying  three  per  cent,  upon  incomes 
above  £150.  It  was  shown  that  his  proposi- 
tion was  based  upon  the  fact  of  the  situation, 
which  offered  only  the  alternative  of  an  income 
tax  or  loans ; and  Sir  Robert  limited  the  du- 
ration of  the  tax  to  three  years,  or  to  five,  if 
Parliament  should  direct — a proposition  which 
seemed  to  show  that  he  considered  it  to  be  an 
exceptional  impost,  justifiable  only  in  an  emerg- 
ency. He  also  defended  it  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  really  a war  tax,  the  debt  having 
been  largely  the  consequence  of  the  war ; and 
Senator  Sherman  takes  the  same  ground  in 
the  Senate.  Meanwhile  the  income  tax  in 
Great  Britain  is  continued  ; the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Robert  Lowe, 
saying,  in  presenting  his  last  budget,  that,  al- 
though a good  deal  could  be  said  against  it, 
yet  he  had  no  substitute  to  offer,  and  would 
make  it  as  moderate  and  fair  as  possible,  but 


could  not  think  c f striking  out  so  great  a branch 
of  the  revenue. 

In  this  country  the  ^aggregate  of  taxes  is 
$393,000,000,  of  which  $37,000,000  are  levied 
upon  property  or  its  income.  This  sum  (a  lit- 
tle less  than  a tenth  of  the  whole)  is  paid  by 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  per- 
sons. The  other  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  tax- 
ation are  levied  upon  consumption.  The  argu- 
ment urged  against  the  income  tax  is  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  and  vexatious,  and  that  it  was 
imposed  under  a solemn  engagement  that  it 
should  be  temporary.  The  argument  in  its  fa- 
vor is  that,  with  all  its  defects,  to  which  every 
system  is  subject,  it  lays  the  burden  where  it 
can  be  best  borne,  and  that  it  is,  considering 
all  the  facts,  one  of  the  best  systems  of  a dis- 
agreeable business.  If  it  be  a direct  tax,  it  is 
plainly  unconstitutional ; and  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  direct  taxes,  in  the  in- 
tention of  the  Constitution,  are  those  upon  land 
and  slaves,  and  as  the  rents  of  lands  are  legally 
regarded  as  lands  themselves,  it  would  seem  that 
the  tax  upon  incomes  is  a direct  tax,  and  must 
be  laid  “ in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumera- 
tion.” Moreover,  if  it  lays  the  burden  where  it 
can  best  be  borne,  it  does  so  only  by  recognizing 
a class  of  citizens  in  a manner  not  harmonious 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  If  you  lay 
an  income  tax  with  an  exemption  of  $2500,  the 
clerk  upon  a salary  cf  $3000  must  pay  a tax ; 
the  owner  of  a property-of  $30,000,  with  a rev- 
enue from  it  of  eight  per  cent.,  pays  nothing. 
But  if  you  lav  « tav  upon  luxuries,  the  clerk  and 
the  proprietor  may  choose  whethei  they  will  pay 
if,  and  their  choice  will  depend  upon  their  abil- 
ity. The  defects  of  the  system  seem  to  be  al- 
most inseparable  from  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  says 
that  experience  has  shown  one  fixed  exemption 
to  be  better  than  to  continue  various  allevia- 
tions, but  any  system  is  essentially  objectiona; 
ble  which  does  not  ascertain  and  consider  the 
source  of  income. 

In  refusing  to  continue  the  tax  the  Senate 
undoubtedly  conforms  to  the  public  desire. 


FOREIGN  DEMAND  FOR  OUR 
BREADSTUFFS. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  issue  it  was  stated 
that  the  French,  who  had  suddenly  appeared 
in  our  market  as  purchasers  of  wheat,  had  un- 
loaded some  portion  of  it,  and  the  price  sud- 
denly receded  to  the  limits  fixed  for  English 
agents,  who  immediately  became  buyers  at 
about  $1  32  per  bushel  for  No.  2 Milwaukee. 
A continental  demand  for  wheat  again  arose, 
ind  this  quality,  on  the  23d  of  June,  was  at 
$1  371  per  bushel.  On  the  24th  the  French 
purchases  ceased,  and  the  price  receded  to 
$L  30.  The  subject  is  now  the  absorbing  one 
in  all  financial  circles.  It  is  asked,  Will  the 
circumstances  continue  which  call  for  heavy 
purchases  of  grain  from  this  country  ? 

The  telegraph  informs  us  that  a number  of 
vessels  have  been  fitted  out  at  Marseilles  to  ob- 
tain wheat  from  the  region  about  the  Black 
Sea,  and  great  efforts  will  be  made  to  procure 
sufficient  supplies  to  prevent  a more  important 
advance  here.  There  are  indications  that  the 
Government  of  France  is  urging,  if  not  an  ac- 
tual party  in,  these  purchases.  M‘Culloch 
informs  us  (1869)  “that,  in  order  to  keep  the 
^Parisian  populace  in  good-humor,  the  bakers 
were  compelled  to  sell  bread  in  scarce  times  at 
low  prices,  their  loss  being  reimbursed  to  them 
from  the  public  or  communal  revenue .” 

There  is  unquestionably  a political  necessity 
for  cheap  bread  in  France  nearly  as  great  as  that 
which  the  English  concede  to  exist  with  respect 
to  them.  There  is  this  difference  between  the 
two  situations,  that,  while  there  is  no  cessation 
in  the  English  import,  the  French  are  obliged 
to  import  only  in  unfavorable  seasons.  Mr. 
Caird,  an  English  writer  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects of  great  eminence,  states  that  in  France 
a bushel  an  acre  below  the  average  makes  a 
difference  in  the  wheat  crop  of  10,000,000 
bushels.  “ Our  grass  and  green  crops,  or  re- 
storative  area,”  he  adds,  “ are  two  to  one  of  our 
corn.  France  is  exactly  reversed ; her  corn  or 
exhaustive  crops  being  as  two  to  one  of  her  grass 
and  green  crops.”  The  production  of  wheat  in 
France  is  consequently  from  this  exhaustive 
process  lower  than  in  Europe  generally.  The 
production  per  acre,  in  English  bushels,  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Caird  as  follows  : England,  28 ; 
Ireland,  24 ; Austria,  Spain,  and  Holland,  23 ; 
Belgium,  21 ; France,  only  15^.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  that  of  France 
being  in  many  parts  a sandy  instead  of  a clayey 
loam. 

The  English  writers  agree  in  this,  that  when 
a drought  prevails  in  England  it  is  ordinarily 
felt  upon  the  Continent,  and  that  while  in  good 
seasons  France  supplies  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
English  demand  for  breadstuff's,  in  bad  seasons 
she  is  a competitor  in  foreign  markets.  The 
fact  that  she  is  so  is  the  subject  of  complaint 
in  London  and  Liverpool,  inasmuch  as  the  lat- 
ter aspire  to  control  this  trade  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  expect  that  the  Continent  will  obtain 
supplies  from  them. 

Although  within  a few  days  past  there  have 
been  copious  rains  in  England,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  previous  want  of  it  will  be  severely  felt. 
W q-subjoin  a_f|W^  extracts  from  English  papers 
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ns  recently  as  the  7th  and  8th  of  June.  The 
reports  from  France  are  not  less  favorable. 

“ Drought  in  Yorkshire.— M alton,  Moiiday.— There 
is  still  no  rain.  With  only  1%  inches  of  rain  in  1870, 
and  of  this  less  than  two  inches  since  April  1,  the  con- 
dition of  the  land  is  one  of  complete  dryness.  The 
whole  of  the  early  sown  turnips  are  lost.  The  land  is 
so  hot  and  void  of  moisture  that  it  is  quite  vain  to  sow 
afresh,  though  some  have  ventured  on  that  course. 
Wheat  is  hearing  the  drought  well,  but  every  other 
crop  is  getting  rapidly  worse.  On  Sunday,  though  a 
brisk  east  wind  blew,  the  heat  in  the  sun  reached  109 
degrees,  and  the  barometer  rose  to  30.60,  steady.  Fat 
stock  is  rising  rapidly  in  price,  and  lean  cattle  are  be- 
coming a drug.” 

“ Harvest  Prospects.— Mr.  T.  C.  Soott,  of  Knaphill 
Farm,  Surrey,  publishes  the  ‘ result  of  a continuous  de- 
tailed inspection  of  farms  in  all  the  home  and  some  of 
the  midland  counties  from  last  autumn.’  He  says: 
‘ The  following  conclusions  may  now  be  arrived  at  as 
the  result  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  weather  of  this 
season : 1.  That  we  shall  have  a good  crop  of  wheat, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  ravages  of  the  wdre-worm 
and  slug.  2.  We  shall  have  a light  crop  of  barley,  be- 
cause it  has  been  parched  by  the  sun  and  scourged  by 
the  wire-worm,  and  no  amount  of  rain  can  now'  remedy 
its  stunted  growth  and  deficiency  of  plants.  3.  From 
the  same  causes  oats  will  be  a light  crop,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  barley.  4.  Winter  beans  have  a 
miserable  appearance,  arising  from  the  long  continu- 
ance of  bleak  and  wet  weather  in  winter.  Spring 
beans  look  a shade  better,  and  pease  also,  although  the 
latter  were  early  much  injured  in  the  leaf  by  a light, 
fawn  - colored,  beetle  - looking  insect,  which  no  one 
seems  to  know  much  about  All  these  cereal  and 
pulse  crops  will  come  much  sooner  to  the  sickle  than 
was  anticipated  six  weeks  ago,  on  account  of  prema- 
ture ripening.  5.  Hay  will  be  the  lightest  crop  within 
my  memory,  because  there  is  no  bottom  grass  any 
where.  Artificial  grasses  and  clovers  look  better,  and 
sainfoin  and  Lucerne  in  the  calcareous  districts,  where 
they  are  extensively  grown,  look  oxtremely  green  and 
luxuriant;  but  much  of  these  crops  is  now  being 
sacrificed  for  the  maintenance  of  live-stock  on  bare 
pastures.  6.  Mangel-wurzel  will  be  a fair,  if  not  a heavy 
crop,  as  it  wras  got  in  in  superb  order,  has  come  up  very 
well,  notwithstanding  the  drought,  and  luxuriates  in  a 
dry  summer  and  sunshine.  Swedes  and  turnips  are 
uncertain,  because,  although  they  were,  and  are  still 
being,  got  in  in  fine  order,  they  have  already  been  once 
or  twice  swept  clean  away  by,  and  are  still  at  the  mercy 
of,  the  pestilential  fly,  in  the  absence  of  abundance  of 
rain  and  soft  warm  weather.  T.  Potatoes,  although  sev- 
eral times  touched  by  late  spring  frosts,  do  not  appear 
permanently  injured,  and  look  well  generally ; and  if 
the  drought  should  continue  and  cause  a light  crop,  it 
will  lMiely  be  of  a superior  quality.  I have  this  year 
planted  some  potatoes  on  the  bare  earth,  covering 
them  with  manure  and  then  soil,  and  they  look  infi- 
nitely better  than  those  planted  on  the  manure.’  ” 

The  pvice  of  wheat  is  probably  now  remu- 
nerative to  the  farmers  of  the  West ; and  it  is 
relatively  higher  at  Chicago  than  here,  due  to 
speculative  tendencies.  It  is  wise  always  to 
adopt  the  rule  to  sell  when  it  can  be  done  at  a 
profit,  at  least  on  the  part  of  those  who  can 
not  hold  with  convenience.  The  policy  of 
holding  on  the  part  of  those  farmers  who  are 
financially  strong,  in  order  to  provide  against 
the  contingency  of  a short  crop,  is  beneficial  to 
the  conntry.  It  is  for  others  to  judge  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  call  for  the  one 
or  the  other  policy ; but  it  seems  clear  to  us, 
as  the  land  devoted  to  grass  and  green  crops 
in  England  is  two  to  one  of  that  devoted  to 
grain,  and  as  the  former  are  bad,  and  as  the 
wheat  crop  of  France  is  impaired,  that  there 
will  be  a demand  for  ouf  breadstuffs  to  continue 
during  the  coming  season. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  AS  A TAXING 
MACHINE. 

Dr.  Franklin  considered  the  post-office 
chiefly  as  a source  of  revenue ; but  the  position 
taken  by  Senator  Sumner,  in  the  debate  upon 
the  franking  system,  is  undoubtedly  correct, 
that  it  should  be  considered  rather  a means  of 
public  education  and  development.  He  would 
have  the  rate  of  letter  postage  fixed  at  the 
smallest  coin,  one  cent.  Lord  Ashburton  said 
in  England  that  postage  is  one  of  the  worst  of 
taxes,  that  it  is  a tax  upon  the  conversation  of 
the  people.  When  Rowland  Hill’s  reform 
was  proposed,  Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted  that 
“great  social  and  political  advantages”  would 
arise  from  it.  Viscount  Sandon  declared  that 
the  post-office  should  be  used  to  stimulate  other 
sources  of  revenue.-  Mr.  Cobden,  speaking  to 
the  financial  point,  insisted  that  the  lowest  pos- 
sible trading  profit  would  secure  the  highest 
revenue.  Mr.  O'Connell  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  benefits  of  low  post- 
age ; and  at  last,  in  1 840,  the  reform  was 
achieved  by  the  bill  which  established  a uni- 
form rate  for  uniform  weight,  this  rate  the  low- 
est unit  of  coin — a penny — and  the  abolition  of 
franking. 

In  the  recent  debate  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Howe  said  that  the  present  rate  of  postage  is 
not  oppressive.  But  Mr.  Sumner  showed  from 
testimony,  as  well  as  reason,  that  it  is  oppress- 
ive, not  only  directly  upon  various  classes  of 
the  people,  but  indirectly,  by  preventing  cor- 
respondence. The  revenue  from  the  post-office 
might  be  at  first  diminished  by  the  smaller 
rate ; hut,  as  it  would  be  practically  free  post- 
age, the  general  advantages  would  be,  in  Mr. 
Sumner's  opinion,  invaluable,  'fhe  post-office, 
he  thinks,  should  be  no  more  expected  to  pay 
for  itself  than  every  other  department  of  the 
government.  But  his  speech,  which,  as  usual, 
was  most  carefully  prepared,  admirably  forti- 
fied with  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the 
subject,  did  not  persuade  the  Senate.  The 
Senators  apparently  agreed  with  him  that  it 
was  desirable  to  continue  to  make  the  Depart- 
ment beneficent  by  [t^e^fxe^dis^rilyition  of 


documents,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  risk 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  and  the  abolition  of 
the  franking  system. 

Honorable  members,  therefore,  will  continue 
to  send  their  washing  home  gratis  in  the  mails, 
and  tons  of  public  documents  will  be  carefully 
wrapped  in  Washington  and  sent  out  by  the 
same  mails,  to  be  instantly  ground  up  as  waste 
paper.  Meanwhile,  we  hope  that  Senators  who 
favor  the  reform  will  use  vigorously  the  privi- 
lege left  them,  and  frank  Mr.  Sumner’s  speech 
all  over  the  country,  to  help  form  a public  opin- 
ion which  will  insist  upon  a wise  substitution 
for  the  franking  system. 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  CHRISTIAN. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  more  pre- 
posterous than  the  debate  whether  Dickens 
was  a “ Christian.”  Those  who  denounce  him 
as  a novelist  may  wisely  remember  that  the 
Master  himself  spoke  in  parables.  Those  who 
declare  his  life  to  have  been  a vanity  of  vani- 
ties should  gravely  reflect  whether  they  honor 
religion  by  asserting  that  a man  whose  spotless 
life  and  great  powers  are  consecrated  to  making 
men  better  is  the  chief  of  sinners.  What  is  ex- 
perimental Christianity  but  a practical  follow- 
ing of  the  great  Christian  example  ? And  if, 
as  a certain  clergyman  said,  Sir  James  Young 
Simpson  was  a dying  Christian  because  he  said 
upon  his  death-bed,  “I  feel  I am  resting  on 
Christ  with  the  simple  faith  of  a child,”  why 
should  he  not  consider  Dickens  a living  Chris- 
tian because  he  wrote,  on  the  day  before  his 
death,  in  the  full  flush  of  life,  “I  have  always 
striven  in  my  writings  to  express  veneration  for 
the  life  and  lessons  of  our  Saviour,  because  I 
feel  it?”  If  words  certify  a saving  Christian 
faith,  certainly  these  are  enough.  If  deeds — 
who  visited  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  with 
a tenderer  blessing  than  Dickens  ? 

A clergyman  in  Boston  recently  made  him- 
self notorious  for  a day  by  denouncing  Dick- 
ens. “What  one  of  his  books,”  asked  he, 
“breathes  the  spirit  of  Christ,  or  is  redolent 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  Gospel  ?”  What  one 
of  them  is  not  ? is  a question  which  even  the 
clergyman  could  not  answer.  But  his  perform- 
ance shows  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Dickens  to  his  children  in  his  will,  which  was 
read  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  practice  Chris- 
tianity in  a broad  spirit,  not  accepting  the  nar- 
row construction  of  any  man  nor  of  any  sect. 


THE  VALUE  OF  CHARACTER. 

If  a newspaper  should  publish  a paragraph 
stating  that,  “Yesterday,  at  one  o’clock,  Mr. 
Peter  Cooper  went  into  the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, and,  after  he  left,  it  was  discovered 
that  ten  cents  had  been  stolen  from  the  cur- 
rency drawer,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
how  Mr.  Cooper  explains  the  matter,”  we 
doubt  if  Mr.  Cooper  would  be  cousidered  a 
thief;  lor,  happily,  in  civilized  countries,  and 
among  men  of  honor,  character  is  still  of  some 
value.  Or  if  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be  accused 
of  being  influenced  in  his  official  conduct  to- 
ward France  by  the  fact  that  his  aunt’s  cousin 
had  sold  a horse  to  the  French  Minister,  and 
had  been  paid  for  it,  it  would  disturb  public 
confidence  in  the  Prime  Minister  just  as  much 
as  the  charge  that  Mr.  Fish’s  position  in  re- 
gard to  Cuba  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  a 
lawyer  who  is  his  son-in-law  has  been  paid  cer- 
tain fees  for  honorable  professional  service. 

This  absurd  aspersion  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Fitch  in  the  House 
of  Representatives ; but  upon  his  attention  be- 
ing called  to  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  expla-- 
nation  which  has  been  published,  Mr.  Fitch 
promptly  and  honorably  withdrew  the  implied 
charge,  saying  that  “he  had  never  seen  that 
contradiction,  and  had  had  no  knowledge  that 
the  statement  made  had  been  contradicted.  In 
the  face  of  that  contradiction  he  conld  do  no- 
thing more  than  retract  what  he  had  stated  on 
that  point.” 


REALISTIC  ART. 

We  have  little  space  for  correspondence,  and 
we  do  not  mean  by  publishing  the  following 
letter  to  incite  a discussion  for  which  we  could 
not  give  room.  But  the  tone  of  Mr.  Moore’s 
excellent  letter  is  not  controversial,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  statement  from  a recognized  author- 
ity of  the  views  and  aims  of  the  “realistic” 
artists : 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

In  the  article  on  the  Academy  Exhibition,  in  your 
paper  for  June  18,  are  some  remarks  about  the  works 
of  Mr.  Farrar,  Mr.  Linbi.y,  and  myself,  concerning 
which  I have  a word  or  two  to  say  which  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  your  readers,  and  may  help  to  give 
some  persons  a better  understanding  of  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  than  they  have  at  present.  It  is  because  I 
see  in  all  such  remarks  that  our  principles  are  misun- 
derstood, more  or  less,  that  it  seems  to  me  useful  to  take 
advantage  of  snch  occasions  to  state  them  as  plainly  as 
possible — especially  now  that  the  hostile  feeling,  which 
originated  in  England  some  years  ago,  toward  these 
principles  is  happily  passing  away,  and  articles  as  kind 
and  thoughtful  as  the  one  to  which  I now  allude  are 
now  and  then  appearing,  discussing,  with  candid  spir- 
it, the  merits  of  the  works  produced  upon  them.  This 
discussion,  carried  on  with  desire  to  ascertain  solely 
where  the  largest  sum  of  truth  may  lie,  can  not  fail  to 
be  useful  to  artists  and  others,  and  it  seems  to  me  de- 


[ sirable  that  any  of  us  who  have  any  thing  clearly  in 
mind  of  thought  and  experience  bearing  upon  the 
subject  should  write  briefly  for  the  general  good.  The 
remarks  of  Mr.  John  Jones  (the  author  of  the  article 
under  consideration)  are,  Ike  many  others  made  about 
realistic  works  and  principles,  partly  right  and  partly 
wrong.  More  attentive  study  of  our  works,  together 
with  incessant  study  of  nature,  would  show  him,  I 
thkik,  that  we  are  well  aware  of  all  the  truth  in  his 
principles ; but  that  we  also  apprehend  other  princi- 
ples, in  some  respects  much  more  important,  which 
need  to  be  fitted  together  with  his,  before  a true  grasp 
•f  the  whole  matter  can  be  attained. 

“I  can  no*t  see  nature  as  they  do,”  says  our  kind  crit- 
ic. Well,  perhaps  not ; it  may  indeed  be  that  we  do 
not  at  all  succeed  in  representing  what  we  see  in  such 
a way  that  another  can  see  it  But  perhaps,  also,  na- 
ture might  be  seen  somewhat  as  we  see  it  if  people 
should  look  carefully  enough,  having  in  mind  mean- 
time certain  principles  upon  which  we  work.  But 
first  it  is  necessary  that  two  important  facts  should  be 
known— namely,  that  nature  is  infinite,  and  its  aspects 
are ; and  that  we  are  finite,  and  our  perceptions  are. 
Each  man  sees,  according  to  his  sympathies,  a greater 
or  less  range  of  nature’s  aspects  truly ; but  no  man  sees 
all.  A conscientious  artist’s  work  ought  to  be  studied 
for  the  sake  of  learning  to  see  what  he  sees.  We  may 
thus  be  helped  to  see  beyond  what  we  otherwise 
should.  A good  picture  will  always  look  strange  to  us 
at  first.  If  a picture  does  not  look  strange  it  can  not 
have  any  thing  to  give  us.  The  aspects  of  nature,  and 
especially  the  nobler  ones,  are  so  beyond  adequate  rep- 
resentation as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  most 
skilled  master  even  to  make  his  picture  carry  recog- 
nizable resemblance  at  once  to  every  beholder.  The 
more  subtle  an  artist’s  perceptions  become  the  less 
possibility  there  is  of  his  rendering  them  adequately— 
first  he  must  invent  the  best  possible  short-hand  in 
which  to  write  down  what  he  sees,  and  then  the  spec- 
tator must  learn  his  short-hand  before  he  can  read. 

Few  persons,  even  among  artists,  think  of  this ; and, 
therefore,  instead  of  exhibitions  of  pictures  represent- 
ing, in  the  most  conscientious  way,  the  infinite  won- 
ders of  natural  beauty,  and  visitors  who  come  to  learn 
to  see,  we  have  exhibitions  of  pleasant,  clever  pictures 
representing  those  familiar  and  most  easily  written  as- 
pects only,  which  people  in  general  may  come  to  find 
entertaining  during  an  otherwise  idle  moment  Just 
now  there  seems  to  be  little  use  to  send  carefully 
painted  pictures  to  the  exhibitions,  because  if  people 
do  not  find  in  them  at  first  glance  certain  conventional 
qualities,  which  they  have  learned  to  look  for  as  “ the 
soul  of  art,”  they  will  not  give  them  further  attention. 
The  people  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  this ; the  ex- 
hibitions are  not  at  all  what  they  should  be  in  many 
respects  irrespective  of  the  mere  quality  of  the  pictures 
— fully  ten  times  too  many  pictures  are  always  hung  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  rooms,  and  the  effect  is  so 
bewildering  that  it  requires  a greater  effort  than  many 
persons  are  disposed  to  make  to  get  the  mind  enough 
at  rest  for  its  attention  to  become  fixed  upon  small  and 
delicately  painted  pictures.  But  the  worst  fault  of  such 
crowded  exhibitions  is,  that  it  induces  artists  to  resort 
to  all  kinds  of  meretricious  expedients  in  order  to  draw 
attention.  Our  little  works  which  have  been  sent  to 
the  exhibitions  have  many  awkwardnesses  no  doubt ; 
for  it  has  not  been  any  part  of  our  aim  to  hide  want  of 
power  wherever  it  existed.  They  have  had  little  of  the 
attractions  which  command  attention  generally,  and 
we  have  been  surprised  that  they  should  receive  as 
much  notice  as  they  have. 

“Do  they  see  atmosphere,  gradation,  harmony?” 
asks  our  friend;  “and  are  not  these  qualities  in  na- 
ture ?”  At  present  we  are  striving  to  wi  ite  down  faith- 
fully some  of  the  wonders  of  beauty  which  we  find  In 
the  plain  aspects  of  most  ordinary  clear  daylight,  con- 
sequently we  do  not  paint  many  pictures  represent- 
ing effects  of  mist  or  “ atmosphere”  (a  vastly  easier 
thing  to  do,  as  our  artists  do  it,  than  many  people 
know-,  and  an  expedient  of  great  convenience  for  evad- 
ing downright  drawing  of  forms).  I think  we  do  see 
these  qualities  and  enjoy  them  greatly ; they  are  often 
among  the  loveliest  in  nature.  But  it  may  be  noted 
that  when  the  atmosphere  is  most  pure  and  delightful, 
it  is  least  visible.  We  do  not  “ breathe  in  a fog”  as  well 
as  in  clear  air.  Our  su ejects  are  chosen,  for  the  most 
part,  when  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  clear,  not 
only  because  we  love  this  clearness,  hut  also  because 
it  renders  it  possible  to  follow  the  loveiy  forms  of  dis- 
tant mountains  more  fully  and  to  draw  them  more  en- 
tirely—thus  to  tell  vastly  more  truth  and  to  represent 
more  of  the  beauty  of  their  wonderful  structure  and 
color  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  While  I wTite, 
it  is  a lovely  June  morning;  the  air  is  marvelously 
clear.  Mount  Washington  is  between  fifteen  and 
tw'enty  miles  distant,  but  I can  see  ail  the  lines  of  its 
larger  sculpture  w'ith  wonderful  distinctness;  there  is 
more  detail  visible  than  I could  draw  all  out  in  a montn 
(though  the  most  of  it  Is,  of  course,  so  involved  in 
mystery  as  to  be  infinitely  beyond  definite  following). 
Its  clear  color  of  pure  sapphire  and  pale  amethyst  is 
lovely  beyond  telling,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  chief 
beauty  and  expression  oi  the  mountain  are  in  these. 
But  when  the  air  is  filled  with  the  sort  of  haze  which 
alone  artists  seem  to  call  atmosphere,  all  these  are 
veiled— the  mountain  becomes  omy  a grey  film  against 
the  sky,  and  the  sense  of  Its  noble  character  is  gone. 

This  last  condition  .s,  however,  the  one  which  our 
artists  generally  chose ; they  want  “ atmosphere,”  not 
the  mountain,  and  they  may  get  it,  indeed,  with  infi- 
nitely less  pains.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  artists 
generally  care  for  the  noblest  effects  of  atmosphere, 
such  as  involve  thorough  and  difficult  drawing  of 
cloud  forms,  any  better  than  they  like  the  clear  day 
aspects,  which  reveal  multitudinous  details  of  earth 
and  its  covering.  What  they  like  to  call  atmosphere 
is  that  kind  of  Indian  summer  haze  which  is  just  enough 
to  obscure  all  refinements  of  form.  This  is  often  love- 
ly enough,  no  doubt ; but  we  should  all  be  sorry  if  In- 
dian summer  should  last  always.  And  since  our  land- 
scape artists  have  spent  their  time  thus  far,  almost  to 
a man,  in  painting  “ dreamy  haze,”  is  it  not  well  that 
a few'  of  us  at  last  should  strive  to  paint  the  wonderful 
forms  and  colors  of  things  as  they  are  revealed  in  clear- 
est light  to  eyes  wide  open  ? 

As  for  gradation  and  harmony,  if  these  qualities  are 
not  indeed  in  our  works,  then  we  have  striven  thus  far 
in  vain ; for  upon  these,  the  first  especially,  depend  all 
expression  of  form  whatever.  But  the  gradation  and 
harmony  of  nature  are  vastly  different  from  the  con- 
ventional qualities  in  pictures  called  by  these  names. 

“ Unquestionably,  a landscape  is  an  aggregate  of  de- 
tails ; but  is  that  fact  perceived  as  you  survey  it,  and 
can  you  elaborately  give  the  details  without  losing  the 
landscape  ?”  This  question  is  the  one  most  generally 
understood  as  the  main  one  at  issue  between  the  so- 
called  pre-Raphaelites  and  the  mass  of  other  artists 
(it  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  main  question) ; and  the 
answer  is  that  the  breadth  and  unity  which  we  see  in 
nature  are  not  to  be  represented  in  art  by  denying  the 
fact  of  redundance ; and  no  adequate  expression  of  re- 
dundance is  ever  to  be  attained  without  most  careful 
drawing  of  details.  It  is  quit  * certain,  however,  that 
any  artist  who  strives  to  draw  details  faithfully  will  be, 
for  a long  time,  overpowered  by  details.  He  will  need 
vast  patience  and  incessant  labor  before  he  can  attain 
such  grasp  and  mastery  as  will  enable  him  to  produce 
faultless  works  of  art.  Meantime,  he  may  be  thank- 
ful if  he  is  overpowered  by  nothing  w orse.  He  should 
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bear  in  mind  always,  as  a safeguard,  that  his  careful 
drawing  is  not  to  be  for  the  sake  of  imitation,  but  for  in- 
terpretation. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  our  works  are  more  than 
“studies;”  and  in  one  sense  they  ought  never  to  be 
more,  or  rather  they  ought  never  to  be  less.  It  re- 
quires consummate  art  to  render  natural  aspects  in 
such  a w ay  as  to  show  that  which  is  most  precious  in 
them ; and  pictures  constructed  by  such  art  are  not  to 
be  called  mere  studies  in  the  sense  that  ours  are;  but 
there  is  no  chance  of  ever  attaining  such  art  by  follow- 
ing the  “short-cuts”  which  the  most  of  our  artists 
seem  to  prefer.  Art  truly  is  something  more  than 
mere  transcript ; but  it  always  includes  faithful  tran- 
ncript.  C.  H.  Moore. 

North  Conway,  N*w  Hamksuikk,  Junt,  1870. 


NOTES. 

The  London  Daily  News,  alluding  to  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith’s  letter  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  says : 

“Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  engaged  in  many  wordy  con- 
flicts with  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  The  fact  that  he  has 
betaken  himself,  in  this  solitary  instance,  to  poisoned 
weapons,  shows  a consciousness  of  having  been  foiled 
and  worsted  with  more  legitimate  arms.  He  calls  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  a parasite,  because  he  knows  that  char- 
acter to  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  foreign  to  the  nature 
and  odious  to  the  feelings  of  his  adversary ; and  thinks 
that  the  imputation  will  give  the  greatest  amount  of 
pain.  He  is  probably  mistaken.  The  folly  of  the  ac- 
cusation, in  the  truth  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  himself 
does  not,  and  never  did,  believe,  takes  the  sting  out  of 
its  malice.  ‘ Coward’  is  a word  which  is  not  ordinarily 
applicable  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  he  has  earned  it  in 
this  case;  and,  writhe  and  wriggle  as  he  may,  he  can 
not  escape  the  strong  hand  which  brands  him  with  it.” 

W e are  very  glad  to  see  that  railroad  passen- 
gers are  disposed  to  protest  against  the  summary 
treatment  which  conductors  are  authorized  to 
show  them.  If  a difference  arises  between  the 
most  orderly  passenger  and  the  conductor,  the 
former  is  put  off  the  train.  This  has  happened 
several  times  recently  upon  the  Morris  and  Es- 
sex road ; and  when  a committee  of  the  passen- 
gers waited  upon  the  President  to  request  a mod- 
ification of  a most  annoying  regulation,  they  were 
answered  in  the  spirit  of  the  instructions  to  the 
conductors,  and  were  metaphorically  “put  off” 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner.  The  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  irritating  management 
of  the  Morris  and  Essex  road  upon  the  part  of 
the  commuters  who  are  obliged  to  travel  upon  it 
is  represented  by  the  committee  as  almost  unani- 
mous. The  conduct  of  the  Company,  as  report- 
ed, shows  all  the  arrogance  of  a confident  mo- 
nopoly. The  appeal  of  the  passengers,  of  course, 
is  to  public  opinion ; and  it  is  for  the  stockhold- 
ers to  decide  whether  it  is  for  their  pecuniary  in- 
terest that  their  road  should  be  managed  with 
such  a total  disregard  of  the  convenience  of  the 
public  as  to  make  every  passenger  who  must  de- 
pend upon  it  its  enemy. 
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CONGRESS. 

June  20.— In  the  Senate,  the  main  business  of  the 
day  was  the  Post-office  Appropriation  bill,  including 
the  abolition  of  the  frauKing  privilege.  Several  amend- 
ments to  secure  cheap  postage  were  voted  down,  but 

no  definite  action  was  taken  on  the  bill In  the  House, 

a bill  authorizing  New  Mexico  to  organize  as  a State 
under  the  name  of  “ Lincoln”  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  and  was  recommitted.  A 
bill  was  reported  and  passed  requiring  national  banks 
going  into  liquidation  to  retire  their  circulation. 

June  21 — In  the  Senate,  the  Post-office  Appropria- 
tion bill  was  finally  passed ; but  Mr.  Ramsey’s  amend- 
ment repealing  the  franking  privilege  was  rejected- 
yeas  26,  nays  28.— In  the  House,  Mr.  Butler  reported, 
from  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  a bill  “ for  a full 
and  general  grace,  amnesty,  and  oblivion  of  wrong- 
ful acts,  doings,  and  omissions  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,”  with  a small  list  of  excep- 
tions. Mr.  Whittemore,  of  South  Carolina,  was  denied 
a right  to  a seat. 

Juris  22. — In  the  Senate,  the  day  was  mainly  occu- 
pied with  the  discussion  of  the  Tax  and  Tariff  bill 

The  session  of  the  House  was  taken  up  with  an  acri- 
monious personal  dispute  between  Messrs.  Farnsworth 
and  Butler. 

June  23.— Mr.  Sumner  reported  a series  of  resolu- 
tions as  a substitute  for  the  House  resolutions  on  the 
conflict  in  progress  in  Cuba,  “ declaring  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  concerning  Spain 
and  her  island  colonies  in  American  waters.”  Mr. 
Sumner  urged  their  immediate  consideration,  but  Mr. 
Casserly  objected,  and  they  were  laid  over  and  ordered 
to  be  printed — In  the  House,  Mr.  Butler  reported  a 
bill  for  the  admission  of  Georgia,  the  same  in  substance 
as  the  bills  under  which  Virginia  and  other  States  were 
readmitted. 

June  24.— The  most  important  work  in  the  Senate 
was  striking  out  of  the  Tax  bill  the  clause  reimposing 
the  Income  Tax,  by  a vote  of  34  to  23.— In  the  House, 
the  Georgia  bill  was  adopted.  It  declares  the  State  en- 
titled to  representation,  a legal  Legislature  having  rati- 
fied the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  amendments  in  good 
faith. 

June  25.— No  business  of  public  interest  was  trans- 
acted in  the  Senate.— In  the  House,  the  Senate  bill 
amending  the  Patent  laws  was  not  concurred  in, 
GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  French  Government  having  relinquished  the 
exclusive  privileges  claimed  by  the  French  Cable  Com- 
pany, our  Government  has  withdrawn  its  objections  to 
the  landing  of  the  cable  on  our  coast. 

Several  heavy  suits  for  damages  have  recently  been 
decided  against  the  Erie  Railroad.  The  latest  Is  that 
of  $20,000  in  favor  of  Daniel  Lyons,  for  injuries  sustain- 
ed in  the  Carr’s  Rock  disaster  in  April,  1868. 

After  July  1 the  rates  of  postage  between  the  United 
States  and  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island 
will  be  six  cents  per  half  ounce,  and  ten  cents  on  un- 
paid letters  received. 

Attorney-General  Ackerman  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  June  23,  without  a call  of  the  yeas  and  nays. 

An  exploring  expedition  to  Brazil,  originated  by 
Cornell  University,  Bailed  June  23,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Hart. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

A serious  riot  broke  out  in  Cork,  Ireland,  J une  22. 
among  the  tailors,  growing  out  of  the  employment  of 
Germans.  Barricades  w'ere  erected  in  the  streets,  and 
obstinately  deiended  against  the  troops. 

Queen  Isabella,  of  Spain,  lias  formally  abdicated  in 
favor  of  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Asturias. 

Cardinal  Guidi,  Archbishop  of  Boulogne,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  made  a strong  speech  against  infallibility, 
which  created  a profound  impression  in  Europe. 

It  is  reported  that  2000  persons  perished  in  the  great 
fire  in  Constantinople. 

The  Governor  of  St.  Thomas  has  issued  a proclama- 
tion again  placing  the  island  under  the  protection  of 
Denmark,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  treaty 
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THE  LATE  REV.  R.  U.  NADAL,  D.I).— [Fbom  a PuoTOOBArn  by  C.  H.  Williamson.] 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  LARREMORE.— [Puotoobapueu  by  Chitbcuill  a 


THE  LATE  Dr.  NADAL. 

The  Methodist  Church  has  just  sustained  an- 
other serious  loss  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Ber- 
nard II.  Nadal,  D.D. , which  occurred  very  sud- 
denly on  the  20th  ult.,  at  Madison,  New  Jersey. 
Dr.  Nadal  was  born  in  Maryland,  in  1813  ; and 
in  1835,  having  united  with  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, became  a preacher  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  His  early  labors  were  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  he  very  soon  became  an  earnest  participant 
in  the  discussion  of  the  slavery  question,  which 
was  then  agitating  the  Church.  With  charac- 
teristic independence,  he  warmly  advocated  the 
views  which  a few  years  afterward  became  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Northern  branch,  when 
the  denomination  had  split  asunder. 

His  early  education  was  somewhat  limited, 
but  every  opportunity  for  culture  was  sedu- 
lously improved;  and  when,  in  1847,  he  was 
appointed  to  a church  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
the  seat  of  Dickinson  College,  he  pursued  the 
regular  collegiate  course  in  that  institution  of 
learning  without  neglecting  his  pastoral  du- 
ties, and  regularly  graduated  with  high  honors. 
Soon  afterward  he  accepted  a professorship  in 
Asbury  University,  Indiana.  Here  he  became 
known  as  a vigorous  writer;  and  one  of  his 
former  professors,  Dr.  McCuntock,  having  be- 
come editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review , 
encouraged  him  to  become  a contributor  to  its 


pages.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  edi- 
torial contributors  to  the  Methodist,  and  remain- 
ed on  its  editorial  staff  until  his  death.  The 
movement  for  lay  representation  found  in  him  an 
earnest  supporter.  One  of  the  last  of  his  pub- 
lished papers  was  a letter  to  a New  York  daily 
paper  in  defense  of  the  junior  book  agent.  For 
several  years  after  his  brief  sojourn  in  Indiana, 
Dr.  Nadal  was  pastor  of  prominent  churches 
in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  other  cities.  On 
the  organization  of  the  Drew  Theological  Sem- 
inary he  was  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of 
Church  History : and,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
McClintock,  was  selected  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Acting  President  of  that  institution. 
Up  to  the  day  of  his  death  Dr.  Nadal  had 
been  in  his  usual  health,  and  it  is  not  known 
that  he  had  any  premonition  of  his  approaching 
end — “One  moment  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  faculties,  and  the  next  moment  gone.” 

Dr.  Nadal  was  a conscientious  student,  a 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  acute  theologian,  and 
a successful  preacher.  Ilis  sermons  were  char- 
acterized by  deep  and  earnest  feeling,  not  less 
than  by  an  effective  style  of  pulpit  oratory. 
Within  a brief  space  of  time,  four  prominent 
clergymen  of  the  Methodist  Church  have  fallen 
in  the  midst  of  their  labors,  almost  without 
warning.  Each  filled  his  own  sphere  in  the 
Church  with  distinguished  ability,  but  none  with 
more  singleness  of  purpose  ancl  Christian  fidel- 
ity than  Dr.  Nadal. 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  LARREMORE. 

This  gentleman,  who  has  just  retired  from  the 
Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  take  a 
seat  on  the  Bench,  was  bom  September  6,  1830, 
at  Astoria,  Long  Island.  He  graduated  in  1 850 
at  Rutger’s  College,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Betts  & Robin- 
son, in  this  city.  In  1852  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar.  His  tastes  led  him  to  avoid  criminal 
cases,  and  he  soon  obtained  a large  and  success- 
ful business  in  civil  suits  and  in  real  estate.  He 
was  several  times  offered  a nomination  to  the 
State  Assembly,  but  always  declined  the  honor. 
At  the  recent  Commencement  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him. 

Apart  from  his  distinction  as  a lawyer,  Mr. 
Larremore  has  achieved  an  honorable  reputa- 
tion by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation. His  efforts  in  the  New  York  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1867  to  provide  for  the  free 
education  of  the  children  of  this  city  were  wor- 
thy of  all  praise.  For  several  years  past  Mr.  Lar- 
kemore  has  occupied  the  honorable  and  respons- 
ible position  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  spared  no  efforts  to  improve  our  sys- 
tem of  free  education,  and  extend  its  benefits  to 
the  children  of  every  grade  of  society.  In  May 
of  this  year  he  was  elected  Judge  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Board  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  position. 


A RAILROAD  ACCIDENT. 

We  give  on  this  page  an  illustration  of  the  re- 
cent fatal  accident  that  took  place  at  “Long 
Bridge,”  on  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
Railroad.  It  was  caused  by  a collision  with  a 
hand-car,  on  which  the  section-master  was  pass- 
ing over  the  bridge,  under  the  impression  that 
he  had  ample  time  to  reach  the  next  station  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  train,  which  he  was  pre- 
vented from  seeing  by  a sharp  curve  until  too 
late  to  avoid  the  shock.  An  iron  bar  on  the 
hand-car  caught  under  the  engine,  throwing  it 
from  the  track.  The  wheels  of  the  engine  dis- 
placed the  timbers  of  the  bridge,  and  the  bag- 
gage car,  when  it  came  to  the  weakened  spot, 
fell  through  into  the  river  below.  The  first  pas- 
senger car  followed  in  such  a way  that  its  front 
end  shot  under  the  rear  end  of  the  baggage  car. 
The  second  passenger  car  fell  endwise,  remain- 
ing in  as  nearly  a perpendicular  position  as  its 
wrecked  condition  would  allow.  The  last  car 
did  not  go  down,  the  forward  truck  only  falling 
through  the  bridge.  After  the  cars  had  gone 
down  the  engine  was  pulled  down  backward,  the 
tender  fulling  first,  then  the  engine  going  down, 
leaving  the  forward  end  of  the  frame  caught  in 
the  bridge. 

Three  persons  were  killed  outright  by  this  ac- 
cident, and  more  than  twenty  seriously  wounded. 
Our  illustration  is  engraved  from  a photograph 
by  Mr.  Moore,  of  Athol,  Massachusetts. 
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concealed  by  thickets  of  shrubbery  and  herb- 
age. 

Quite  disappointed  at  the  fruitlessness  of  their 
search,  they  returned  on  board  about  sunset. 
Their  feeling  of  discouragement  was,  however, 
somewhat  relieved  by  being  told  by  the  men  that 
they  had  seen  two  seals,  of  the  kind  called  sea- 
lions,  swimming  about  the  vessel  during  their 
absence.  The  animals  came,  they  said,  to  the 
surface  at  intervals,  lifting  their  big  round  heads 
out  of  the  water,  and  uttering,  as  they  inspired 
the  gasp  of  air  for  which  they  came,  a kind  of 
hoarse  barking  sound,  indicative  of  anger,  and 
of  defiance  of  the  intruders. 

Mr.  Raynal  and  Captain  Musgrave  made  their 
arrangements  for  setting  out  the  next  morning 
for  a general  and  systematic  survey  of  the  isl- 
and, with  the  double  object  of  searching  for  sil- 
ver and  for  seals.  They  set  off  very  early,  leav- 
ing the  men  on  board.  They  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  thick- 
ets which  bordered  the  shore,  being  obliged  some- 
times to  crawl  under  the  branches  upon  their 


village  of  albatrosses’  nests.  The  nests  were 
formed  of  little  hillocks  of  turf,  which  the  birds 
had  contrived  to  heap  up  by  scratching  with  then- 
claws.  The  hillocks  were  hollowed  in  the  centre 
to  form  the  nest,  and  the  cavity  was  lined  with 
moss.  Almost  every  nest  was  occupied  by  the 
mother  bird  sitting  upon  a single  egg. 

Mr.  Raynal  and  Captain  Musgrave  wished  to 
obtain  some  of  the  eggs  in  their  nests,  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  they  would  serve  for  food  ; but 
the  birds  were  so  tame,  being  “ so  unacquainted 
with  man,”  or  their  maternal  instincts  were  so 
strong,  that  it  was  necessary  to  beat  them  off 
their  nests  with  sticks,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
eggs.  They  seized  in  this  way  several  of  the 
eggs ; but;  there  was  only  one  of  the  whole  num- 
ber that  was  fresh  enough  to  be  eaten.  The 
eggs  were  so  large,  however,  that  Mr.  Raynal 
said  they  found  one  egg  sufficient  for  two  per- 
sons. 

After  spending  the  day  in  these  and  similar 
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adventures,  the  two ’explorers  returned  at  night 
to  the  ship,  very  way-worn  and  weary,  and  some- 
what discouraged  in  respect  to  the  prospect  of 
success  in  either  of  the  branches  of  their  under- 
taking. Mr.  Raynal,  moreover,  was  far  from 
being  well.  The  exposure  and  fatigue  which  he 
had  endured  on  the  voyage,  while  lie  had  not 
yet  perhaps  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
his  sickness  at  Sydney,  brought  on  fever.  He 
had  intended  to  go  with  Captain  Musgrave  on  a 
new  exploring  tour  on  the  following  day;  but 
when  the  morning  came  he  was  too  sick  to  leave 
his  berth,  and  Aleck  was  taken  by  Captain  Mus- 
grave in  his  place.  This  sickness  grew  worse 
from  day  to  day,  and  became,  at  length,  a set- 
tled fever.  He  was  confined  by  it  to  his  berth 
during  all  the  time  that  the  vessel  remained  at 
Campbell  Island,  nearly  four  weeks.  He  sank, 
at  length,  so  low  that  Captain  Musgrave  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  his  recovery ; and  so  near  death 
did  he  appear  at  one  time  that  the  captain  went 
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oi  1 error. — ciibi  Away. — ceiling  A snore. — 
Looking  to  God.— Preparations  for  living  on  the 
Island. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  after  getting  ashore 
was  to  look  for  seals.  The  men  had  scanned  the 
shores  closely  in  coming  into  the  bay,  and  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  was  anchored,  and  the  sails  were 
secured,  they  continued  the  search  over  every 
beach,  and  at  every  point  of  land  that  was  in 
view,  but  not  a seal  was  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Raynal 
thought  that,  as  it  was  now  summer,  the  month 
of  December  having  fairly  set  in,  the  seals  might 
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on  shore  and  selected  a place  for  the  burial  of 
the  body.  This  might  appear,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  acting  with  unseemly  haste ; 
but  the  anticipation  was  justifiable,  and  even 
proper  under  the  circumstances,  since  in  case  of 
death  on  shipboard,  it  is  necessary,  both  on  ac- 
cost of  the  superstition  of  the  seamen,  and  also 
forolher  reasons,  that  the  remains  should  be 
disposed  of  without  any  delay. 

During  all  the  time  which  Mr.  Raynal  was 
confined  to  the  cabin,  Captain  Musgrave,  accom- 
panied by  one  or  another  of  his  men,  continued 
his  exploration  of  the  island,  searching  every 
where  along  the  shores  for  seals,  and  through- 
out the  interior  for  metallic  ores.  He  met  with 
very  little  success  in  respect  to  either  of  his  ob- 
jects. The  men  killed  some  sea-lions  and  ob- 
tained a certain  quantity  of  oil.  There  was  one 
sea-lion  of  very  extraordinary  size,  that  they  cap- 
tured at  Christmas.  He  was  so  fat  that  they 
obtained  from  his  carcass  between  thirty  and 
forty  gallons  of  oil,  and#he  must  have  weighed, 
they  thought,  about  a thousand  pounds.  Mr. 
Raynal  says  that  the  men  remembered  and  talked 
about  this  monster  for  a long  time  afterward. 
They  called  him  Old  Christmas,  a name  which 
they  gave  him  in  memory  of  the  great  annivers- 
ary' on  which  he  was  captured.  • 

After  spending  nearly  a month  on  the  island, 
in  the  fruitless  endeavors  described  above,  Cap- 
tain Musgrave  reluctantly  concluded  that  it 
would  be  only  a waste  of  valuable  time  to  re- 
main there  any  longer;  and  accordingly,  after 
consultation  w ith  his  companions,  began  to  make 
preparations  for  their  return  to  Sydney.  They 
gave  up  all  hope  of  finding  any  valuable  ores ; 
but  they  decided  to  touch  at  the  Auckland  Isl- 
ands, on  their  way  home,  in  hopes  of  doing 
something  more  in  the  way  of  seal  fishing  there, 
so  that  their  voyage  might  not  have  been  entirely 
unprofitable. 

The  Auckland  group  consists  of  three  islands, 
the  southernmost  of  which  is  called  the  island 
of  Adam,  and  is  separated  from  the  main  island 
by  a narrow  strait,  the  eastern  portion  of  which 
widens  considerably  and  forms  what  is  called 
Carnley  Harbor.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
main  island  is  another  harbor,  which  the  whale- 
men, with  the  grotesque  and  irreverent  humor 
so  characteristic  of  sailors,* and  in  reference  to 
the  harbor  at  Campbell  Island  called  Abraham’s 
Bosom,  had  named  Sarah’s  Bosom.  It  had  an- 
other name  (Port  Ross)  given  to  it  by  higher 
authorities ; but  the  seamen  always  preferred 
the  name  they  had  given  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Raynal  decided  to  go  first  into  Port  Carn- 
ley, and  as  the  vessel  entered  between  the  capes 
which  opened  the  way  into  it,  Captain  Mus- 
grave, who  was  standing  upon  the  deck,  exam- 
ining with  his  spy-glass  the  different  portions  of 
the  shore  as  they  successively  came  into  view, 
suddenly  called  out  to  Mr.  Raynal  in  a joyous 
tone,  * * Good  news  ! Mr.  Raynal — good  new's ! 
We  are  going  to  find  here  what  we  want.  I 
think  I see  plenty  of  seals  on  the  rocks.  Look 
for  yourself!” 

So  saying,  and  with  his  countenance  beaming 
with  pleasure,  he  handed  Mr.  Raynal  the  spy- 
glass. Mr.  Raynal’s  observation  confirmed  that 
of  the  captain.  * He  saw  a great  number  of  dark 
objects  on  the  rocks  near  the  water,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  they  were  seals. 

In  the  mean  time  the  vessel  was  moving 
rapidly  onward  and  entering  the  bay. 

Their  course  at  first  was  toward  the  west,  the 
bay  opening  toward  the  east.  After  going  in  for 
some  distance  the  bay  appeared  to  divide  into 
several  branches,  the  principal  one  opening  to- 
ward the  north.  There  was  a high,  rocky  prom- 
ontory which  partly  barred  the  entrance  to  this 
northern  branch.  This  they  named  Cape  Mus- 
grave. After  rounding  this  cape  they  stood  to 
the  northw  ard  looking  out  for  a place  to  anchor. 
They  found,  however,  on  sounding,  that  the  water 
was  every  where  extremely  deep.  No  bottom 
could  be  found  within  any  depth  that  the  chain 
cable  could  reach.  There  were,  moreover,  no 
sandy  beaches  to  be  seen  on  any  of  the  shores ; 
but  only  ragged  and  naked  rocks  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  water.  Here  and  there  a few  small 
green  islets  appeared  in  view , but  it  was  plain 
that  they  were  only  rocks  emerging  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  covered  with  herbage. 
In  a word,  the  whole  bay,  with  all  its  branches, 
was  evidently  only  a vast,  irregular,  and  jagged 
chasm  half  filled  w ith  water,  with  no  indications 
of  any  kind  of  bottom  on  w hich  an  anchor  could 
take  hold. 

There  might  possibly  be  some  places  where 
the  water  was  of  reasonable  depth  in  nearer  the 
shore ; but  a vessel  can  not  lie  at  anchor — unless 
moored  stem  and  stem — very  near  a shore ; for, 
in  the  first  place,  when  the  anchor  is  dropped 
there  must  be  room  to  “pay  out”  a considera- 
ble length  of  cable  to  allow  the  anchor  to  lie 
down  upon  its  side,  and  to  cause  the  line  of  di- 
rection in  which  the  cable  pulls  upon  it  to  be- 
come so  inclined  as  to  enable  the  fluke  to  take 
good  hold  of  the  bottom  and  to  keep  its  hold. 
Then,  moreover,  there  must  be  room  for  the 
vessel  to  “swing”  with  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  tide.  So  Captain  Musgrave  went  on  as  near 
the  shore  as  it  was  safe  to  go,  but  still  keeping 
at  a certain  distance  from  it,  and  sounding  con- 
tinually. 

They  went  on  in  this  way  until  they  came  to  a 
curve  of  the  shore  on  the  right  hand  which  form- 
ed a small  bay  open  toward  the  west,  which  is 
marked  upon  the  map  Shipwreck  Bay — a name 
which  was  afterward  given  to  it  in  memory  of 
the  terrible  disaster  of  which  it  was  very  soon 
the  scene.  For  here,  where  they  hoped  to  find 
refuge  and  safety  for  the  Grafton,  the  unfortu- 
nate vessel  was  doomed  to  be  beaten  to  pieces 
and  destroyed. 

On  their  first  entering  this  little  bay  their 
hopes  were  encouraged.  They  had  been  sound- 
ing, as  they  cameTtfp  the  great bay,  .with  a line 
of  twenty  fathoife—Jb'ddl'_dtie  'hundred  and 
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twenty  feet— and  with  a weight  of  six  pounds 
for  sinker,  without  any  success ; but  on  entering 
this  small  bay,  much  to  their  relief,  they  found 
bottom.  They  at  once  let  go  their  anchors,  for 
night  was  coming  on,  and  it  was  too  late  to 
make  any  farther  explorations.  To  their  great 
joy  the  anchors  held.  Still  the  position  was  not 
a safe  one,  for  they  were  much  too  near  the 
shore,  there  being  scarcely  room  for  the  vessel 
to  swing  to  her  moorings,  and  the  harbor  was 
moreover  entirely  open  toward  the  west  and 
northwest,  so  that  in  case  of  a gale  from  that 
quarter  they  would  inevitably  be  driven  on  shore, 
if  either  of  the  cables  should  give  way.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done,  however,  but  to  hope 
for  the  best  and  wait  till  the  morning.  Fortu- 
nately the  night  was  not  to  be  long,  for  it  was 
early  in  January,  and  the  long  summer  days  of 
that  high  latitude  had  but  just  begun  to  shorten. 

But  the  wind  was  rising,  and,  unfortunately,  it 
was  in  exactly  the  wrong  quarter  for  them,' be- 
ing from  the  northwest,  thus  bringing  the  rocky 
shore,  to  which  they  were  so  dangerously  near, 
close  under  their  lee.  The  wind  continued  to 
increase  in  violence  during  the  early  part  of  the 
night.  The  men  became  very  anxious  in  respect 
to  their  situation.  Heavy  seas  began  to  roll  in 
from  the  offing,  there  being  no  protection  where 
they  w ere  from  the  open  water  of  the  great  bay. 
At  length  at  half  past  ten  a squall  of  unusual 
violence  struck  the  vessel,  accompanied  by  a 
deluge  of  rain  which  had  almost  the  character 
of  a water-spout.  The  wind  pressed  upon  the 
vessel  so  heavily  and  produced  so  violent  a strain 
as  greatly  to  alarm  the  men ; and  in  the  height 
of  the  squall  they  felt  a sensation  as  of  some- 
thing giving  way.  They  found  soon  that  one 
of  the  chain  cables  had  parted.  The  vessel  was 
then  wholly  dependent  upon  the  other  cable, 
which  they  knew,  in  case  of  another  such  a 
blow,  would  be  entirely  insufficient  to  hold  her ; 
so  that  they  were  in  fact  hanging,  as  it  were,  by 
a thread  over  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 

They  found  very  soon  that  the  remaining 
anchor  was  beginning  to  drag,  and  that  the 
vessel  was  gradually  driving  toward  the  rocks. 
At  midnight  they  felt  the  first  shock.  The  hull 
touched  the  reef,  but  was  immediately  lifted  up 
again  by  the  sea.  Very  soon,  however,  she 
touched  again,  and  again,  still  writh  no  very 
great  violence ; and,  as  they  knew  that  the  tide 
w as  rising,  the  men  were  not  without  hope  that 
the  wind  might  soon  subside,  in  w hich  case  the 
rising  water  might  float  the  vessel  so  as  to  allow 
them  to  escape.  Thus  far  they  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  hull  had  received  any  essential 
damage. 

But  as  the  night  wore  on  the  wind,  instead 
of  lulling,  seemed  to  increase  its  fury ; and  the 
seas  which  broke  over  the  vessel  grew  heavier. 
Every  now  and  then,  too,  the  vessel  would  thump 
with  increasing  force  upon  the  submerged  rocks 
as  she  was  gradually  driven  in  toward  the  shore. 
At  length  she  struck  with  unusual  violence,  and 
a great  crash  wras  heard  below.  The  planks  and 
timbers  of  the  bottom  had  been  crashed  in,  and 
the  water  at  once  began  to  pour  into  the  hold 
through  the  opening. 

The  men  were  at  first  stupefied  by  this  terri- 
ble disaster.  It  sealed  the  fate  of  their  vessel, 
and  to  all  human  probability  it  decided  their 
own.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  first  feeling 
of  consternation  was  passed  they  went  to  work 
bringing  up  stores  and  provisions  from  below. 
They  secured  all  the  articles  of  food  and  of  cloth- 
ing that  they  could  obtain,  and  also  the  instru- 
ments required  in  navigation.  Indeed  these 
were  in  no  danger  of  being  forgotten.  The  com- 
pass and  the  quadrant  are  usually  the  first  things 
which  a ship-master  endeavors  to  secure  when 
escaping  from  a wreck. 

Having  brought  up  every  thing  from  the  hold 
that  they  could  save,  they  packed  them  together 
upon  the  deck  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  “ com- 
panion-way”— a sort  of  porch  on  deck,  built  over 
the  entrance  to  the  cabin — and  covered  them 
with  a large  tarpaulin  to  protect  them  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  rain.  They  secured  every 
thing  as  well  as  they  could,  with  proper  lashings, 
and  then  crawled  under  the  corners  of  the  tar- 
paulin to  shelter  themselves  in  some  degree  from 
the  cold  and  the  rain,  and  “ waited  for  day.” 

The  vessel  in  the  mean  time  had  settled  down 
to  a resting-place  upon  the  rocks,  and  though 
she  was  much  buffeted  by  the  wind  and  the  seas, 
the  men  were  convinced  that  she  could  not  sink 
any  further  without  first  going  to  pieces. 

It  was,  therefore,  plain  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done  until  daylight  should  appear 
and  bring  the  shore  into  view.  So  they  hud- 
dled together  under  the  tarpaulin  in  a state  of 
anxiety  and  distress,  which  Mr.  Raynal  said  he 
should  not  attempt  to  describe. 

At  length,  the  long-wished-for  day  began  to 
dawn,  and  as  soon  as  it  wras  light  enough  to  see, 
the  men  crept  out  from  under  their  covering, 
and  strained  their  eyes  to  discover  the  shore. 
The  wind  was  still  blowing  a hurricane,  and  the 
rain  was  falling — or  rather  was  driven  horizon- 
tally through  the  air — in  torrents.  The  seas 
were  rolling  in,  moreover,  with  such  violence 
that  the  spray  was  thrown  several  hundred  feet 
into  the  air. 

The  vessel  w-as  lying  upon  the  rocks  in  a line 
parallel  with  the  shore,  and  thus  fortunately 
served  as  a breakwater  to  shelter  in  some  degree 
the  water  to  leeward  of  it ; while  beyond,  in  both 
directions,  the  waves  were  rolling  in  with  the 
utmost  force  and  fury.  The  only  hope  for  the 
mariners  was  that  they  might  make  their  way 
to  the  land  in  the  boat,  through  the  compara- 
tively sheltered  water  between  the  vessel  and 
the  land. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  out 
the  boat.  Mr.  Raynal  himself  could  render  no 
aid  to  his  companions  in  this,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
other  work ; for,  though  convalescent  from  his 
recent  sickness,  he  was  still  very  feeble ; and,  ex- 
cept for  the  moral  influence  of  his  character  and 
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his  companionship,  his  presence  was  rather  an 
additional  source  of  care,  and  a burden,  than  an 
element  of  strength.  The  men,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  boat  safely  into  the  water, 
under  the  vessel’s  lee,  though  the  commotion 
was  so  great,  and  they  were  knocked  about  so 
much  in  doing  it,  that  some  of  them  received 
quite  severe  contusions. 

The  boat  was  a comparatively  frail  structure, 
made  of  cedar,  light  and  thin.  It  was  about 
fourteen  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  deep.  It  was  never  in- 
tended to  do  service  in  such  an  exigency  as  this. 
The  men  brought  her  up  alongside,  experien- 
cing the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  her  from 
being  stove  by  thumping  against  the  vessel. 

While  some  of  the  men  were  engaged  in  this 
work  of  “fending  oflF,”  the  others  brought  as 
many  of  the  articles  which  they  had  packed  un- 
der the  tarpaulin  as  it  was  safe  to  carry,  and 
put  them  on  board.  Then,  after  helping  Mr. 
Raynal  into  the  boat,  they  embarked  themselves. 
Captain  Musgrave  was  the  last  to  enter  the  boat. 
He  had  previously  procured  several  “lines,” 
and  had  fastened  the  end  of  one  of  them  to  a 
ring  in  the  side  of  the  vessel.  When  he  got  into 
the  boat  he  took  his  place  in  the  stern,  laying 
the  coil  of  the  line  at  his  feet,  and  as  the  boat 
receded  from  the  vessel,  impelled  by  the  wind, 
which  was  blowing  furiously  toward  the  shore, 
he  paid  out  the  line  gradually  and  carefully 
from  the  coil.  In  this  way  the  boat  was  eased 
off,  so  to  speak,  toward  the  land,  and  when  he 
had  allowed  it  thus  to  proceed  as  near  to  the 
surf,  which  was  beating  in  tumultuously  against 
the  rocks,  as  was  safe,  he  stopped  paying  out, 
and  belayed  the  line.  The  boat  was  thus  held 
back  from  the  breakers,  by  which,  if  she  had  been 
allowed  to  enter  them,  she  would  have  been  im- 
mediately dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was,  if  possible,  to 
pass  a line  from  the  boat  to  the  shore.  The 
brave  Aleck  undertook  this  task.  He  took  an- 
other line,  which  had  been  laid  ready  for  this 
purpose,  and  fastening  one  end  of  it  to  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  and  securing  the  other  end  around 
his  body,  he  watched  for  a favorable  opportunity, 
and  plunged  into  the  sea. 

The  distance  that  he  had  to  pass  was  not 
great,  as  the  boat  had  only  been  stopped  in  sea- 
son to  prevent  its  being  dashed  against  the  rocks; 
but  the  danger  of  attempting  to  reach  the  land 
from  such  a boat,  in  such  a sea,  was  extreme. 
Aleck,  however,  displayed  great  coolness,  as  well 
as  great  courage,  in  encountering  it ; and  he 
contrived  his  spring  to  the  shore  at  the  instant 
after  a great  wave  had  broken  and  spent  its  main 
strength  against  it,  while  yet  there  was  an  on- 
ward movement  of  the  water,  which  bore  him  on 
its  breast  to  a certain  point  of  the  rocks  at  which 
he  aimed.  He  reached  the  rock,  seized  and 
clung  to  it,  and  the  retreating  wave  fell  back 
and  left  him  there ; and  before  another  had  time 
to  follow  he  had  scrambled  up  out  of  its  reach. 
He  immediately  took  a turn  with  his  line  around 
the  trunk  of  a tree  which  was  growing  near,  and 
Captain  Musgrave  and  his  men  on  board  the 
boat  drew  it  ‘ ‘ taut” — and  thus  a connection  was 
fairly  made  with  the  shore. 

When  a sailor  can  once  get  a line  across  any 
opening  or  abyss  which  he  desires  to  traverse 
he  feels  that  the  difficulty  is  over.  The  subse- 
quent steps  are  all  plain  and  easy.  Captain 
Musgrave  threw  across  to  Aleck  on  the  rocks 
a coil  of  lighter  line,  retaining  one  end  of  it  in 
the  boat.  This  end  he  attached  to  a pulley 
which  was  rigged  to  run  upon  the  main  line, 
that  is,  the  one  which  Aleck  had  fastened  to  the 
tree.  He  also  fastened  one  end  of  another  light 
line  to  this  pulley,  retaining  the  other  end  on 
board  the  boat.  Thus  the  pulley  was  connected 
by  one  line  with  Aleck  on  the  shore,  and  by  an- 
other with  men  in  the  boat,  and  by  these  means 
it  could  be  ran  back  and  forth  from  the  boat  to 
the  shore ; though  in  going  to  the  shore  it  had 
to  mount  quite  a steep  ascent,  as  the  boat  was 
low  in  the  water,  while  it  was  necessary  that  the 
shore  end  of  the  main  line  should  be  fastened  at 
a point  pretty  high  up,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  surging  of  the  waves. 

The  men  then  at  once  commenced  sending  on 
shore  the  effects  which  they  had  saved.  The 
first  thing  to  go  was  the  tarpaulin.  They  rolled 
it  up  in  as  compact  a form  as  possible,  suspend- 
ed it  to  the  pulley,  and  run  it  ashore.  Aleck, 
as  soon  as  he  received  it,  fastened  it  up  under  a 
tree,  a little  wray  inland,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
form  a kind  of  shelter-tent  for  the  protection  of 
the  other  articles — as  they  should  be  received — 
from  the  pouring  rain. 

The  other  articles  were  sent  ashore  in  the  same 
manner — casks  of  provisions,  chests  of  clothing, 
the  instruments  which  had  been  saved,  and  what- 
ever else  they  had  thought  it  best  to  bring. 
When  these  things  were  all  landed  it  remained 
for  the  men  themselves  to  get  ashore. 

Mr.  Raynal  was  too  feeble  and  too  much  ex- 
hausted by  the  exposures  and  sufferings  of  the 
night  to  exert  any  strength  whatever.  With  the 
selfishness  which  we  often  see  manifested  by  hu- 
man beings  toward  each  other  on  land,  he  would 
have  been  left  on  board  the  boat,  and  abandoned 
to  his  fate.  The  men  might  have  had  a plausi- 
ble excuse  for  this,  under  the  pretense — and  it 
might  not  have  been  a mere  pretense — that  they 
would  come  back  for  him  as  soon  as  the  w eather 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  be  taken  ashore. 
But  sailors,  with  all  their  faults,  are  proverbially 
faithful  and  true  to  their  comrades  in  distress. 
Captain  Musgrave  took  Mr.  Raynal  on  his  back, 
and  caused  him  to  be  lashed  securely  there.  He 
then  grasped  the  hook  of  the  pulley  with  his 
hands,  and,  thus  suspended,  and  with  this  load 
upon  his  shoulders,  swung  himself  over  from  the 
bow  of  the  boat  into  the  boiling  sea. 

The  end  of  the  line  on  which  the  pulley  was 
to  run  was  so  low,  being  fastened  to  the  boat, 
that  it  did  not  prevent  their  being  submerged, 
but  it  aided  them  in  keeping  on  the  surface,  and 
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Aleck  pulled  lustily  at  the  other  end  of  the  small 
line  so  as  gradually  to  draw  them  in.  It  was  an 
herculean  task,  for  the  weight  of  the  two  men 
“sagged”  the  rope  so  much  at  the  end  near  the 
boat  as  to  make  the  ascent  for  the  pulley  at  the 
shore  end  very  steep.  Aleck  pulled  till  he  had 
brought  them  up  this  ascent  as  far  as  he  could. 
For  a moment  the  result  trembled  in  the  balance. 
Aleck  could  draw  them  up  no  higher,  and  the 
captain’s  strength  was  nearly  exhausted,  while 
the  surging  sea  was  buffeting  him  about  close  to 
the  rocks.  Aleck  hastily  fastened  his  end  of  the 
line,  ran  down  to  the  brink,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  and  pulling  the  two  men  in,  until  Cap- 
tain Musgrave  could  get  hold  of  the  rocks  him- 
self, and,  with  the  aid  of  the  little  strength  that 
Mr.  Raynal  retained,  they  all  three  succeeded 
in  reaching  a place  where  they  could  hold  on 
until  the  next  breaker  had  come  surging  up 
around  them,  and  spent  its  strength  without  be- 
ing able  to  dislodge  them. 

Captain  Musgrave  and  Aleck  half  led  and  half 
carried  Mr.  Raynal  up  to  where  the  tarpaulin 
had  been  fixed,  and  sheltered  him  under  it  as 
well  as-  they  could,  while  they  went  back  to  aid 
in  bringing  the  other  men  to  land.  This  was 
not  at  all  difficult.  One  after  another  the  men 
grasped  the  hook  of  the  pulley,  and  plunged  into 
the  surges  as  Captain  Musgrave  had  done,  and 
were  pulled  to  the  shore.  This  wras  comparative- 
ly easy,  for  the  load  in  each  case  was  now  one- 
half  as  great,  while  the  force  on  shore  to  pull 
upon  the  line,  and  to  aid  the  men  in  getting  upon 
the  rocks,  was  doubled  for  the  first  man,  and 
trebled  for  the  second.  They  left  the  boat  w here 
she  was,  securely  held  by  the  two  lines,  one  run- 
ning to  the  ship,  and  the  other  to  the  shore. 

They  gathered  around  the  tarpaulin  which 
covered  the  heap  of  their  effects,  and  afforded 
some  little  protection  for  the  sick  man,  though 
the  others  were  entirely  exposed  to  the  cold  and  to 
the  rain.  The  object  of  first  necessity  was  to  se- 
cure a fire,  and  the  next  to  find,  if  possible, 
some  better  means  of  shelter.  One  of  the  men, 
as  it  happened,  had  some  matches  in  his  pocket, 
but  they  were  wet,  and  they  would  not  light.  At 
length,  after  several  trials,  they  succeeded  with 
one  of  them;  and  having  with  great  difficulty 
found  something  that  would  bum,  they  at  last 
accomplished  their  object  of  making  a fire.  They 
kindled  it  by  means  of  some  tolerably  dry  sticks 
which  George  Harris,  the  Englishman,  found 
under  the  big  trank  of  a fallen  tree.  As  soon  as 
the  fire  began  to  burn  they  went  to  work  collect- 
ing all  the  dead  wood  that  they  could  find,  and 
piled  it  in  a heap  near  at  hand  ; for  it  was  of  im- 
mense importance  that  they  should  not  allow  the 
fire  to  go  out,  as  their  last  match  was  gone. 

They  had  brought  a kettle  with  them  on  shore, 
and  among  their  stores  they  had  a moderate  sup- 
ply of  tea.  The  first  thing  that  they  did  was  to 
bring  some  water  from  a little  brook  which  one 
of  the  men  discovered  not  far  off,  and  to  make 
some  tea.  This  they  drank,  and  ate  with  it 
some  pieces  of  ship  biscuit,  of  which  they  also 
had  a small  quantity  among  their  stores. 

They  were  greatly  refreshed  by  this  meal,  and 
then,  after  remaining  to  warm  themselves  a lit- 
tle more,  they  left  Mr.  Raynal  to  take  care  of  the 
fire,  while  the  rest  went  off  in  various  directions 
to  see  if  they  could  not  find  some  chasm  in  the 
rocks  or  some  overhanging  cliff’,  or,  at  least,  some 
dense  thicket  in  the  woods,  where  they  might 
obtain  a temporary  shelter. 

While  they  were  gone  and  Mr.  Raynal  sat 
alone  watching  the  fire — which,  as  he  said,  sad- 
ly, was  all  that  he  was  good  for — his  heart  sank 
within  him  to  think  of  the  terrible  extremity  to 
which  he  had  been  brought.  “I  thought,”  said 
he,  “of  my  friends  and  kindred  far  away,  who 
had  always  been  very  dear  to  me,  and  whom  I 
seemed  to  love  now  writh  a double  tenderness  of 
affection.  I felt  that  I was  separated  from  them 
by  half  the  distance  round  the  world.  4 When 
and  how,’  said  I to  myself,  ‘can  I ever  hope  to 
escape  from  this  islet,  lost  in  the  middle  of  un- 
frequented seas,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
habitable  globe  ?’  My  soul  sank  under  these  re- 
flections to  an  inexpressible  bitterness  of  despair. 
My  heart  swelled  within  me  till  it  seemed  as  if  I 
should  suffocate.  Tears  which  I could  not  re- 
press came  into  my  eyes.  I wept  like  a child. 
I then  thought  of  God,  and  remembered  that  He 
was  all-powerful,  and  that  He  directed  and  con- 
trolled every  thing  that  took  place  in  the  world. 
I fell  on  my  knees  upon  the  wet  ground,  and  im- 
plored Him  that  He  w-ould  come  w-ith  His  aid  to 
me  and  my  companions  in  misfortune,  and  save 
us  from  an  impending  fate.” 

Mr.  Raynal  derived  some  comfort  from  his 
rayer,  and  returned  to  the  fire.  He  dragged 
imself  as  well  as  he  could  to  the  brook  with  the 
kettle,  which  he  filled  with  water,  and  then  put 
it  over  the  fire,  in  order  to  have  tea  ready  for  his 
companions  when  they  should  return.  They 
came  back  in  about  an  hour,  looking  w eary,  dis- 
appointed, and  sorrowful.  They  had  been  un- 
able to  find  any  place  of  shelter  whatever.  En- 
tirely disheartened  and  discouraged,  they  sat 
dowrn  as  close  to  each  other  as  they  could  before 
the  fire,  pulled  as  much  of  the  tarpaulin  as  could 
be  spared,  without  too  much  uncovering  their 
stores,  over  their  heads,  and  seemed  to  give 
themselves  up  to  utter  despair.  George  and 
Harry  said  that  they  only  wished  they  had  per- 
ished in  the  waves.  Captain  Musgrave,  whose 
manly  resolution,  coolness,  and  self-reliance  had 
been  the  chief  means  of  keeping  up  the  courage 
of  the  men  hitherto,  was  silent,  but  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  Mr.  Raynal  ob- 
served that  he  did  so  to  hide  his  tears.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  wife  and  children  at  Sydney,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  and  wlipm  he 
had  left  reluctantly,  and  with  a loving  farewell, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage.  Mr.  Ray- 
nal attempted  to  encourage  the  men  by  Remind- 
ing them  of  the  arrangement  which  hail  been 
mattaijar.  sendiha  a .-vessel  in  search  for  them,  if 
they  should  rail  tU  return  at  the  appointed,  time. 
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The  men  who  had  made  this  promise,  he  said, 
were  men  of  honor,  and  they  would  not  fail  of 
their  engagement.  In  the  mean  time  they  must 
do  what  they  could,  he  added,  to  preserve  their 
lives  until  the  rescue  should  come. 

These  words  revived  the  courage  of  the  men 
in  a certain  degree  ; and  after  some  consultation 
they  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  to 
the”  boat,  and  by  means  of  it  to  go  on  board  the 
vessel,  to  see  if  they  could  not  procure  some  sails 
and  cordage,  and  also,  perhaps,  some  boards,  by 
means  of  which  they  might  put  up  some  kind  of 
tent  to  furnish  them  with  a temporary  habitation 
— leaving  Mr.  Ravnal,  as  before,  to  take  charge 
of  the  fire.  The  mere  idea  of  doing  something 
revived  their  drooping  spirits  very  sensibly,  and 
they  set  off  with  a good  will.  Indeed,  the  best 
remedy  in  all  cases  for  overwhelming  sorrow  and 
despondency,  from  whatever  cause,  is  to  find 
something  to  do,  and  to  go  to  work  vigorously  in 
doing  it. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


A PRAIRIE-DOG  VILLAGE. 

This  little  creature,  sometimes  known  by  the 
name  of  the  “wish-ton-wish,”  is  a rodent,  and 
not  a carnivorous  animal.  The  reason  of  its 
popular  name  lies  in  the  short  yelping  sound 
which  it  is  fond  of  uttering,  and  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  bark  of  a young  puppy. 
It  is  a pretty  and  rather  curious  animal,  about 
sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  a grayish-red 
color.  It  lives  in  very  populous  villages,  of  one 
of  which  we  give  a faithful  illustration  on  page 
437.  The  burrows  in  these  villages  are  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  and  are  dug  in  a sloping 
direction,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees 
with  the  horizon.  After  descending  two  or  three 
yards  they  make  a sudden  turn  upward,  and 
terminate  in  a spacious  chamber. 

The  prairie-dog  shares  its  subterranean  home 
with  the  burrowing  owl  and  the  rattlesnake.  It 
was  once  supposed  that  these  incongruous  creat- 
ures associated  together  in  perfect  harmony, 
forming  a natural  happy  family  beneath  the 
ground.  Recent  discoveries  have  dispelled  this 
pleasant  theory,  and  shown  that  both  the  rattle- 
snake and  the  owl  abuse  the  hospitality  of  their 
four-footed  neighbors  by  devouring  their  young. 

The  scene  presented  by  one  of  these  dog  vil- 
lages is  very  curious.  The  prairie-dog  is  no  less 
inquisitive  than  timid.  On  the  approach  of  an 
intruder,  the  little  creature  gives  a sharp  yelp  of 
alarm,  and  dives  into  its  burrow,  its  example 
being  at  once  followed  by  all  its  neighbors. . For 
an  instant  the  village  appears  to  be  deserted ; 
but  soon  their  curiosity  gets  the  better  of  their 
prudence,  and  their  inquisitive  little  noses  are 
seen  protruding  from  their  burrows,  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  alarm,  a curiosity  which  often 
costs  them  dear.  The  prairie-dog  is  remarkably 
tenacious  of  life,  and  unless  shot  in  the  head  is 
sure  to  escape  into  its  hole. 


SHOE-BUCKLES  AND  SHOE- 
STRINGS. • 

We  find  buckles  connected  with  foot-gear  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  shoes  of  a 
skeleton  of  that  period,  exhumed  in  Ireland, 
bearing  marks  of  having  been  fastened  in  this 
fashion ; and  buckles  appear  upon  the  long, 
peaked  shoes  of  Robert  Attelath  (who  died  in 
1376).  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  Tudor 
times  colored  ribbons  and  roses  were  all  the  rage 
as  shoe  decorations,  the  white  favors  of  York 
having  outlived  the  liking  of  Fortune,  and  there- 
fore of  Fashion  too;  but  long  before  Catholic 
Mary  ruled  the  land,  buckles  were  worn  by  all 
classes,  the  “ upper  circles”  wearing  silver  and 
copper  gilt,  while  less  well-to-do  folks  sported 
copper  buckles  in  their  shoes.  In  one  of  the 
Church  Homilies  set  forth  in  Elizabeth’s  reign 
there  is  a quotation  from  the  third  chapter  of 
Matthew,  making  the  Baptist  say  he  was  not 
worthy  to  unbuckle  the  Saviour’s  shoes,  the  pas- 
sage being  rendered  in  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Bible,  “ Whose  shoes  I am  not  worthy  to 
bear,”  although,  in  the  accounts  of  the  other 
Evangelists  we  find  it  given,  “The  latchet  of 
whose  shoes  I am  not  worthy  to  unloose” — a 
change  of  word  expressive  of  the  change  of  fash- 
ion which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Stu- 
art, when  Herrick  sang  of 

“A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 
I see  a wild  civility,” 

and  beaux  delighted  in  double  silk  laces,  with 
silver  fringes  and  tags;  while  ties  of  silk  and 
linen  were  worn  by  less  extravagant  dressers; 
and  the  commonalty  held  there  was  nothing  like 
leather  for  a shoe-fastener. 

When  Charles  II.  came  to  take  his  ease  upon 
the  throne,  buckles  came  into  use  again,  except 
with  Puritans,  who  prided  themselves  upon  sump- 
tuary simplicity.  Buckles  held  their  own  near- 
ly through  the  eighteenth  century.  At  its  com- 
mencement, short-quartered,  square-toed  shoes, 
with  high  red  heels  and  small  buckles,  were  con- 
sidered the  proper  foot-gear  for  gentlemen  ; and 
the  ladies,  not  to  be  outdone,  fastened  their  clogs 
with  silver  buckles,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  In  the  then  North  American  colonies 
the  fashions  of  the  mother-country  were  slavishly 
obeyed,  and  a man  would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  a ball-room  if  he  ventured  to  put  his 
foot  there  without  a buckle ; in  fact,  he  would 
have  shocked  the  company  as  much  as  M.  Roland 
did  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  when  the  horrified 
master  of  the  ceremonies  exclaimed,  “Q  dear! 
he  has  no  buckles  to  his  shoes!”  and  was  com- 
forted by  Dumourier’s  sympathizing  reply,  “ Oh ! 
shocking!  we  shall  all  be  ruined  and  undone!” 
At  home,  the  buckle  assumed  every  shape  fancy 
could  suggest  or  extravagance  devise ; wealthy 
fashionables  decorated  their  feet  with  diamonds, 
humbler  imitators  wore  | Th,e  ladjes  .wore 


such  large  square  buckles  that  it  was  said  to  be 
difficult  to  discover  their  little  feet  under  the 
enormous  silver  or  silver-plated  shields  they  car- 
ried. In  1 783  they  went  in  for  a lighter  mate- 
rial, for  the  cry  then  was,  “Straw!  straw!  straw! 
every  thing  is  ornamented  with  straw,  from  the 
cap  to  the  shoe-buckle!”  giving  the  would-be 
wits  an  opportunity  for  the  perpetration  of  jokes 
more  pertinent  than  polite.  The  era  of  buckles 
was,  however,  drawing  to  a close : in  1789  shoe- 
strings began  to  appear  in  morning  costumes, 
and  by  degrees  ousted  buckles  from  their  pride 
of  place. 

This  was  an  innovation  of  dire  consequence  in 
some  quarters.  The  manufacture  of  the  long- 
reigning  buckle  had  grown  into  an  important 
one,  particularly  in  London,  Birmingham,  Wal- 
sall, and  Wolverhampton,  employing  in  the  last 
three  places  some  twenty  thousand  hands.  The 
gradual  displacement  of  buckles,  by  reason  of 
the  growth  of  “the  most  ridiculous  of  all  ridicu- 
lous fashions,  the  effeminate  shoe-string,”  excited 
great  alarm  among  those  whose  bread  depended 
upon  the  threatened  manufacture.  In  1792  the 
leaders  of  the  trade  determined  to  try  and  enlist 
the  influence  of  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe 
in  their  behalf.  A deputation  from  the  three 
towns  went  up  to  London  and  were  introduced 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  Sheridan.  They  rep- 
resented that  although  the  button  interest  had 
been  cherished  by  parliamentary  assistance,  they 
did  not  ask  for  prohibitory  penalties  against  shoe- 
strings, but  merely  desired  the  personal  interfer- 
ence of  his  Royal  Highness,  fearing  that  if  the 
stagnation  of  trade,  caused  by  the  patronage  of 
shoe-strings  and  slippers,  continued,  “miseries, 
emigrations,  and  other  horrible  consequences 
must  inevitably  ensue.”  Mr.  Sheridan  lauded 
their  petition,  declaring  he  had  rarely  met  with 
sentences  containing  so  much  matter,  happily  ex- 
pressed in  a few  words,  as  the  following:  “We 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  when  Fashion,  instead 
of  foreign  or  unprofitable  ornaments,  wears  and 
consumes  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  she 
puts  on  a more  engaging  form,  and  becomes  Pa- 
triotism. When  Taste,  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  means  that  she  decorates  the  persons^’ 
the  rich,  clothes  and  fills  the  naked  and  h unj^ 
poor,  she  deserves  a worthier  appellation,  and 
may  be  styled  Humanity.  We  make  no  doubt 
but  your  Royal  Highness  will  prefer  the  blessings 
of  the  starving  manufacturer  to  the  encomiums 
of  the  drawing-room.  We  know  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pose to  address  Fashion  herself.  She  is  void  of 
feeling,  and  deaf  to  argument ; but,  fortunately, 
she  is  subject  to  your  control.  She  has  been  ac- 
customed to  listen  to  your  voice,  and  obey  your 
commands.  ” Similar  appeals  were  made  to  the 
Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence,  and  the  buckle- 
makers  could  not  complain  of  their  reception. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  ordered  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  his  household  into  his  presence,  and  told 
them  they  must  from  that  moment  discard  the 
use  of  shoe-strings ; while  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  they  would  never  offend  him  by  disusing  so 
important  an  article  of  British  manufacture. 

The  buckle-makers  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster followed  in  the  wake  of  their  provincial 
brethren,  by  publishing  an  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic, complaining  that,  however  mischievous  the 
whim,  however  effeminate  the  appearance  of 
shoe-strings,  the  wearing  of  them  still  increased, 
and  hoping  that  henceforth  no  philanthropic 
friend  to  his  country  would,  by  following  an  evil 
example,  virtually  take  part  in  snatching  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  thousands  of  poor 
and  industrious  families.  They  also  petitioned 
the  King  and  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  the  Princess  Royal, 
and  her  brothers,  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  to  aid 
them  in  their  extremity.  For  some  unknown 
reason,  they  reserved  the  most  extraordinary  of 
their  appeals  for  the  Duke  of  York. 

After  informing  him  that  “honor,  dignity, 
and  birth  are  like  the  landscape  when  the  lumin- 
ary is  behind  a cloud,  without  the  rays  of  benef- 
icence tinging  each  distinction  with  its  inherent 
brightness,”  they  remind  him  that  ribbon,  leath- 
er, and  whip-cord  threaten  to  ruin  a staple  manu- 
facture doing  an  incredible  trade  abroad,  and 
humbly  pray  his  Royal  Highness  to  discourage 
shoe-strings,  “ both  militarily  and  domestically.” 
Then  they  break  out : “Conceive  what  immense 
numbers  of  persons  have  spent  the  prime  of  their 
youth  and  manhood,  entered  into  connections, 
increased  their  families , and  embarked  their  all, 
having  this  trade  for  a dependence.  Their  hearts 
bleeding  at  the  cruel  inconsiderate  capriciousness 
of  Fashion;  difficulties  and  impossibilities  rise  in 
quick  succession  to  defeat  the  probability  of  fix- 
ing on  any  other  branch  or  occupation.  The 
nuptial  tie,  pitiably  relaxed  by  reiterated  sor- 
rows; the  children  cry  louder  and  more  vehe- 
mently for  food;  the  husband  unmanned,  his 
wonted  courage  fails ; the  wife,  more  delicately 
sensible,  is  not  able  to  resist  one  of  the  obtrud- 
ing woes  which  crowd  upon  her  mind.  Few 
friends  before ; less  than  ever  now ! Demands 
come  quickest  upon  the  most  needy,  often  re- 
minded of  their  bereaved  trade,  and  no  phi- 
losopher’s stone  to  smooth  the  creditor’s  brow! 
Now  spread  wide  the  happy  cause,  the  prospect 
changes.  Hope,  with  cheering  looks,  advances. 
A letter  from  the  trade  at  large  informs  them  of 
our  appeal  to  your  Royal  Highness.  Instantly 
they  assemble,  and  congratulate  each  other  they 
have  so  glorious  a source  of  expectation ! Hope, 
with  magic  power,  appeased  their  hunger,  re- 
moved their  despondency,  makes  the  manufac- 
turer’s heart  dance  with  joy ; and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York  echoes  in  their  cups,  toast  after 
toast.  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray.” 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  buckles  were  un- 
usually prevalent  at  the  Queen’s  birthday  draw- 
ing-room, held  soon  afterward,  when  the'  beauty 
and  brilliancy  of  the  buckles  worn  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Earl  of 
Fife  attracted  general  notice  and  admiration. 
It  was  but  a transient  triumph.  Royalty  failed 


to  control  Fashion ; and  although  exceedingly 
small  buckles  were  occasionally  seen  down  to 
1800,  their  fate  was  sealed,  and  by  1812  the 
buckle  was  extinct. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  Fourth  of  July  will  bring,  this  year,  the  usual 
amount  of  cracking,  snapping,  fizzling,  and  firing. 
We  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  not  far  from  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  boxes  of  small  Chinese 
crackers  have  been  imported,  and  over  $50,000  worth 
of  larger  sizes.  Every  variety  of  fire-works  are  now 
manufactured  in  this  country,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  crackers ; and  these  are  imported  from  China 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  here.  Torpe- 
does are  made  by  millions,  mostly  on  Long  Island,  by 
German  fanners  during  their  long  winter  evenings. 
Small  as  the  torpedo  is,  it  passes  through  the  hands 
of  five  different  persons  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture. An  immense  number  of  the  smaller  kinds  of 
fire-works  are  manufactured,  sold,  and  burned  up 
every  year.  And  pyrotechnics  of  the  larger  kinds  are 
equally  popular.  Many  original  designs  are  offered  to 
the  public  every  season,  and  these  “ exhibition  pieces” 
are  often  exceedingly  curious  and  elaborate.  So  many 
novelties  are  this  year  offered  for  sale,  that  those  who 
desire  to  display  their  patriotism  by  investing  in  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  will  be  sorely  puzzled  in  their  choice. 
And  alas ! for  those  whose  love  of  country  would  show 
itself  in  quietness ! We  fear  they  will  find  no  rest  for 
their  ears  on  the  “ Glorious  Fourth.” 

The  city  of  Boston  has  given  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
“ Museum  of  Fine  Arts”  a lot  of  land  containing  near- 
ly a hundred  thousand  square  feet,  and  valued  at  a 
quarter  of  a million  dollars.  It  is  situated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Dartmouth  and  St  James  streets.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  raise  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  add 
to  the  existing  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
building,  and  obtaining  a collection  of  casts.  A large 
proportion  of  this  sum  has  already  been  raised.  The 
Museum  now  has  several  valuable  artistic  collections. 

The  latest  “ fish  story”  is  told  by  a jovial  gentleman 
in  a Western  paper,  as  follows: 

“ A few  davs  ago  I was  crossing  a bridge  over  Swift 
River  when  1 heard  my  name  called.  I looked  around 
to  see  who  spoke.  No  person  was  in  sight,  and  I was 
about  to  pass  on,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  a large  trout 
standing  upon  his  tail  in  the  river,  looking  as  if  he  had 
spoken  to  me.  ‘Did  vou  speak,  Mr.  Trout?’  said  I. 
‘I  did,  Bir,’  said  he;  ‘I  wish  to  inquire  if  this  is  the 
way  to  Bickford’s  Mill  ?’  ‘ It  is,’  said  L ‘ Ain’t  there 
any  other  route  ?’  said  he.  ‘ Guess  not,’  said  1, 4 unless 
you  go  by  land.  Why  do  you  ask?’  ‘Because  the 
river  is  so  full  of  these  fishhooks  that  I can  never  get 
up  this  way !’  ” 

The  season  at  Martha’s  Vineyard  promises  to  be  very 
attractive.  Every  year  witnesses  many  changes  at  this 
favorite  summer  resort.  Between  thirty  and  forty  cot- 
tages have  been  built  during  the  past  year  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Oak  Bluffs  Association.  About  forty 
also  have  been  erected  on  the  old  camp  ground,  and 
several  on  the  lands  of  the  Vineyard  Grove  Company. 
A new  hotel,  to  be  kept  on  the  European  plan,  is  also 
in  process  of  erection. 

An  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine  took  place  recently 
in  Worcester,  by  which  one  man  was  killed,  and  thirty 
others  injured.  A can  of  nitro-glycerine,  intended  for 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  had  been  placed  in  the  last  car  of 
a freight  train  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 
The  train  had  just  stopped  before  crossing  the  junc- 
tion, and  the  explosion  took  place  at  the  moment  of 
starting  again.  The  car  was  totally  demolished,  the 
trucks  driven  deep  into  the  ground  or  broken  in  frag- 
ments, the  axles  severed  like  pipe-stems,  the  tracks 
displaced,  bent  like  withes,  and  hurled  to  a great  dis- 
tance from  the  road.  Several  other  cars  were  badly 
shattered,  and  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity  were  either 
utterly  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged.  The  Worces- 
ter Academy,  a mile  distant,  suffered  much  injury  in 
broken  windows,  as  well  as  many  other  buildings  in  the 
city.  Considering  the  locality  in  which  the  explosion 
occurred,  it  is  wonderful  that  but  one  life  was  lost 
But  is  there  no  way  of  preventing  such  hazardous  ca- 
tastrophies  ? 

Dr.  Draper  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  prevalence  of 
insanity  is  largely  due  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  Insane 
asylums  were  established  in  Europe  soon  after  the  in- 
troduction of  tobacco,  and  when  smoking  had  become 
fashionable. 

It  is  announced  that  a Grand  Industrial  Exposition 
of  Manufactures,  Products,  and  Arts  will  be  held  in 
Cincinnati  next  September.  All  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  works  of  art  and  ingenuity  are  invited  to 
contribute.  Ample  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  cheap  transportation  of  articles  for  exhibition  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  the  general  convenience 
of  exhibitors.  The  Exposition  will  be  open  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  and  continue  until  October  15.  It  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Board 
ef  Trade,  and  the  Ohio  Mechanics’  Institute.  Pre- 
miums will  be  awarded  of  gold  and  silver  medals 
and  diplomas.  All  communications  and  packages 
should  be  addressed  to  “Cincinnati  Industrial  Ex- 
position,” Cincinnati. 

A novel  method  of  making  money  was  recently  in- 
vented by  a Parisian  of  gentlemanly  appearance.  A 
lady  entered  a shop  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  and  purchased 
a gray  silk  dress.  She  was  attentively  watched  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  posted  himself  at  the  door  when 
she  entered.  When  the  lady  took  from  her  purse  a 
note  for  two  hundred  francs  the  gentleman  rushed 
forward,  struck  her,  and  snatched  the  bank-note  from 
her  hand,  saying  as  he  did  so,  in  an  angry  tone,  “ I dis- 
tinctly told  you  not  to  buy  a dress.  I have  watched 
you ; you  shall  not  have  it.”  Having  given  vent  to  this 
explosion  of  virtuous  indignation  he  disappeared,  not 
forgetting  to  take  with  him  the  bank-note.  The  lady 
fainted,  and  of  course  the  spectators,  supposing  the 
gentleman  to  be  the  husband  in  a state  of  justifiable 
jealousy,  did  not  interfere.  But  when  the  lady  had  re- 
covered her  senses,  the  owner  of  the  establishment  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  lady  was  dependent  upon  so 
brutal  a husband.  “ My  husband !”  shrieked  the  lady ; 
“ that  man  is  not  my  husband.  I do  not  know  him.  I 
never  saw  him  before !”  He  was  simply  a chevalier 
d'industrie  in  the  execution  of  his  profession. 

A Parisian  widower  buried  his  wife  in  the  cemetery 
of  Mont  Paroasse,  marking  the  spot  by  only  a small 
garden  and  a very  small  inscription.  The  official  in 
charge  of  the  cemetery  noticed  first  some  nasturtiums 
planted  over  the  grave  which  were  regularly  gathered 
every  week,  then  some  little  pink  radishes  appeared ; 
finally,  he  discovered  two  goofl-sized  melons  in  the  in- 


closure. This  was  carrying  market-gardening  a trifle 
too  far,  and  the  police  requested  the  bereaved  husband 
to  put  a stop  to  it  This  he  did,  though  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  cruelty  of  the  requisition ; for  he  had 
particularly  valued  the  vegetables  produced  there,  be- 
cause he  felt  “ they  were  offered  to  him  by  his  Zoe !” 

More  than  six  million  visits  were  made  to  the  World’s 
Fair  of  1851  in  London  during  its  duration  of  141  days ; 
an  equal  number  attended  the  Exhibition  of  1862  in  the 
same  city;  the  visitors  to  the  Sydenham  Palace  havtj* 
been  30,000,  40,000,  and  even  60,000  in  a day.  In  view 
of  the  general  interest  in  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  a 
plan  has  been  proposed  of  an  Industrial  Exhibition  ip 
this  city,  to  be  opened  in  1872,  and  to  be  kept  in  per- 
petual operation.  The  Legislature  has  granted  a char- 
ter to  a company,  authorizing  the  erection  of  a mam- 
moth hall,  which  it  is  designed  to  fill  with  paintings, 
statuary,  conservatories  of  plants,  mechanical  inven- 
tions, and  such  attractions  as  a judicious  use  of  a lib- 
eral supply  of  money  can  gather  in  successive  years. 
It  is  believed  that  such  an  exhibition  may  be  made  a 
very  attractive  feature  of  New  York. 

Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  and  Dickens  all  died  in  the 
midst  of  their  work,  each  leaving  an  uncompleted 
book.  It  is  stated  by  the  English  publisher  of  Dick- 
ens’s works  that  only  one-half  of  “ The  Mystery  of  Ed- 
win Drood”  had  been  written,  and  that  the  story  will 
be  published  as  far  as  written,  and  no  one  will  be  per. 
mitted  to  finish  it.  Would  it  not  be  a matter  of  great 
interest  to  all  who  admired  Charles  Dickens  if  those 
“ memoranda”  could  be  given  to  the  public  just  as  they 
left  his  hand  ? 

An  advertisement  was  sent  to  the  office  of  a Western 
newspaper  in  which  occurred  the  name  of  a book— 

“ The  Christian’s  Dream : No  Cross,  No  Crown.”  The 
blundering  compositor  made  it  read : “ The  Christian’s 
Dream : Xo  Cows,  Xo  Cream  l” 

Do  not  sleep  with  your  mouth  open ! It  is  dangerous 
in  many  ways.  For  example : A man  living  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  expanded 
jaws,  recently  had  his  false  teeth  stolen  by  an  adroit 
thief ! What  must  have  been  the  surprise  of  the  sleep- 
er on  awakening  in  the  morning! 

The  old  maxim,  “ Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,”  etc., 
has  been  the  innocent  cause  of  many  wonderf  id  poet- 
leal  effusions.  Punch  remarked  long  ago  that 

“Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
Is  the  way  to  be  stupid  and  have  red  eyes.” 

Since  which  it  has  been  asserted  that 

“ He  who  would  thrive  must  rise  at  five,” 
and 

“ He  who’d  thrive  more  must  rise  at  four.” 
Therefore  it  is  a natural  inference  that 
“He  who’d  still  more  thriving  be 
Must  leave  his  bed  at  turn  of  three; 

And  who  this  latter  would  outdo 
Will  rouse  him  at  the  stroke  of  two; 

And  he  who’d  never  be  outdone, 

Must  ever  rise  as  soon  as  one.” 

The  climax  of  all  is : 

“He  who’d  flourish  best  of  all 
Should  never  go  to  bed  at  alL” 

A French  paper  printed  in  New  Orleans  recently 
surprised  its  readers  with  the  following  statement: 

“ Charles  Dickens,  the  great  American  romancer,  died 
yesterday  of  apoplexy.  He  was  the  Walter  Scott  of 
America.” 

An  energetic  woman  in  Illinois,  who  is  fitting  her 
self  for  the  bar,  has  certainly  commenced  business  it 
a way  which  does  her  credit,  and  which  might  well  b« 
imitated  by  some  of  the  sterner  sex.  She  recently 
called  at  a large  law-book  publishing  house  in  Chica 
go,  and  purchased  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars’  wortl 
of  books,  paid  five  hundred  dollars  down,  and  the  bal. 
ance  upon  the  delivery  of  the  books.  Since  the  pur. 
chase  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  has  becomt 
a convert  to  “woman’s  rights.” 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  suffering  for  some  months  pas; 
from  a dangerous  and  painful  disease— gout  in  a sup- 
pressed  form — and  his  condition  latterly  has  caused 
his  friends  much  anxiety,  though  they  maintained 
much  reticence  on  the  subject  This  illness  com. 
menced  with  a severe  cold,  early  in  February.  It  is 
now  rumored  that  his  medical  advisers  have  prohib 
ited  all  public  speaking. 

A sprightly  letter  from  Heidelberg  says  that  when 
German  students  get  drunk  they  are  satisfied  to  gel 
each  other  home;  but  when  American  students  gel 
drunk  they  insist  on  whipping  out  the  whole  beer-house, 
and  seeing  the  establishment  closed  up  before  they  leave 

The  last  letter  written  by  Mr.  Dickens,  dated  the  day 
before  his  death,  is  of  peculiar  interest  Some  person 
had  written  to  the  novelist,  suggesting  that  a passage 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Edwin  Drood  might  wound  the 
religious  sensibilities  of  some  of  his  readers.  His  re- 
ply was  as  follows : 

“ Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higham,  *y  Rochester,  Kent, 
Wednesday,  the  sA  June,  1870. 

“ Dea«  Sib, — It  would  be  quite  inconceivable  to  me 
—but  for  your  letter— that  any  reasonable  reader  could 
possibly  attach  a Scriptural  reference  to  a passacre  in  a 
book  of  mine,  reproducing  a much-abused  social  fig- 
nre  of  speech,  impressed  into  all  sorts  of  service,  on 
all  sorts  of  inappropriate  occasions,  without  the  faint, 
est  connection  of  it  with  its  original  source.  I am 
truly  shocked  to  find  that  any  reader  can  make  the 
mistake.  I have  always  striven  in  my  writings  to  ex- 
press veneration  for  the  life  and  lessons  of  our  Sa- 
viour, because  I feel  it,  and  because  I rewrote  that 
history  for  my  children — every  one  of  whom  knew  it 
from  having  it  repeated  to  them,  long  before  they 
could  read,  and  almost  as  soon  as  they  could  speak. 
But  I have  never  made  proclamation  of  this  from  the 
house-tops.  Faithfully  yours, 

“Charles  Dickens.” 

A marvelous  discovery  is  reported  in  a Russian 
newspaper.  A German  savant  has  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  exploring  the  plain  of  Troy.  While 
making  some  excavations  near  the  village  of  Cyplax, 
he  came  suddenly  upon  the  ruins  of  a Cyclopean  wall 
about  eight  feet  thick.  The  works  were  actively 
pushed  on,  and,  from  what  has  already  been  brought 
to  light,  he  is  convinced  that  he  has  at  last  discovered 
the  remains  of  the  famous  Palace  of  Priam.  Indeed, 
he  asserts  that  the  part  of  the  ruins  already  uncov- 
ered exactly  tallies  with  the  description  of  the  place 
given. by  Homer  in  the  Iliad.  As  soon  as  the  ex- 
cavations are  sufficiently  advanced  he  promises  to 
publish  a detailed  account. 

A dismal  modem  prophet  informs  the  public  that  a 
period  of  about  forty-two  years,  during  which  the  slain 
of  the  Lord  in  hundreds  of  millions  shall  cover  the 
earth,  will  commence  on  the  tenth  day  of  next  No- 
vember. Qrjgj^ai  frt>m 
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l Among  the  paintings  in  the  French  Exhibition 
this  year  none  has  attracted  more  attention  than 

the  farm,  the  furniture,  and  all  the  land ; and 
the  master,  instead  of  snubbing  him,  would  stand 
before  him  cap  in  hand.” 

Scriven  began  to  listen  with  all  his  ears ; and 

trade  that  it  used  to  be ; the  times  were  hard, 
and  although  charitable  people  might  still  give 
the  beggar  the  best  place  in  the  chimney  corner, 
and  the  largest  piece  of  bread,  ill-natured  folks 

he  bestowed  on  the  ox  from  time  to  time,  as  well  l 
as  the  sweet  words  he  exchanged  in  low  tones 
with  Mariemik,  who  was  helping  her  mother  in 
the  kitchen,  induced  him  to  examine  the  plow- 

dismissal,  the  rnaj| 
twenty  white  pieq 
think  of  speakita] 
On  this  poor  Bj 
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[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,” 

“ The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 

WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-SECOND. 

THE  APPARITION. 

The  night  had  advanced.  It  was  close  on 
twelve  o’clock,  when  Anne  heard  the  servant’s 
voice,  outside  her  bedroom  door,  asking  leave  to 
speak  with  her  for  a moment. 

“What  is  it?” 

“The  gentleman  down  stairs  wishes  to  see 
you,  ma’am.” 

“Do  you  mean  Mr.  Delamayn’s  brother  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where  is  Mr.  Delamayn?” 

“ Out  in  the  garden,  ma’am.” 

Anne  went  down  stairs,  and  found  Julius  alone 
in  the  drawing-room. 

“I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,”  he  said.  “I 
am  afraid  Geoffrey  is  ill.  The  landlady  has  gone 
to  bed,  I am  told — and  I don’t  know  where  to 
apply  for  medical  assistance.  Do  you  know  of 
any  doctor  in  the  neighborhood  ?” 

Anne,  like  Julius,  was  a perfect  stranger  to 
the  neighborhood.  She  suggested  making  in- 
quiry of  the  servant.  On  speaking  to  the  girl,  it 
turned  out  that  she  knew  of  a medical  man,  liv- 
ing within  ten  minutes’  walk  of  the  cottage.  She 
could  give  plain  directions  enabling  any  person 
to  find  the  place — but  she  was  afraid,  at  that 
hour  of  the  night  and  in  that  lonely  neighbor- 
hood, to  go  out  by  herself. 

“Is  he  seriously  ill?”  Anne  asked. 

“He  is  in  such  a state  of  nervous  irritability,” 
said  Julius,  “that  he  can’t  remain  still  for  two 
moments  together  in  the  same  place.  It  began 
with  incessant  restlessness  while  he  was  reading 
here.  I persuaded  him  to  go  to  bed.  He 
couldn’t  lie  still  for  an  instant — he  came  down 
again,  burning  with  fever,  and  more  restless  than 
ever.  He  is  out  in  the  garden  in  spite  of  every 
thing  I could  do  to  prevent  him ; trying,  as  he 
says,  to  ‘ run  it  off'.  ’ It  appears  to  be  serious  to 
me.  Come  and  judge  for  yourself.  ” 

He  led  Anne  into  the  next  room ; and,  open- 
ing the  shutter,  pointed  to  the  garden. 

The  clouds  had  cleared  off ; the  night  was  fine. 
The  clear  starlight  showed  Geoffrey,  stripped  to 
his  shirt  and  drawers,  running  round  and  round 
the  garden.  He  apparently  believed  himself  to 
be  contending  at  the  Fulham  foot-race.  At 
times,  as  the  white  figure  circled  round  and 
round  in  the  starlight,  they  heard  him  cheering 
for  “the  South.”  The  slackening  thump  of  his 
feet  on  the  ground,  the  heavier  and  heavier  gasps 
in  which  he  drew  his  breath,  as  he  passed  the 
window,  gave  warning  that  his  strength  was  fail- 
ing him.  Exhaustion,  if  it  led  to  no  worse  con- 
sequences, would  force  him  to  return  to  the 
house.  In  the  state  of  his  brain  at  that  moment, 
who  could  say  what  the  result  might  be,  if  medi- 
cal help  was  not  called  in  ? 

“I  will  go  for  the  doctor,”  said  Julius,  “if  you 
don’t  mind  my  leaving  you.” 

It  was  impossible  for  Anne  to  set  any  appre- 
hensions of  her  own  against  the  plain  necessity 
for  summoning  assistance.  They  found  the  key 
of  the  gate  in  the  pocket  of  Geoffrey’s  coat  up 
stairs.  Anne  went  with  Julius  to  let  him  out. 
“How  can  I thank  you!”  she  said,  gratefully. 
“ What  should  I have  done  without  you  /” 

“ I won’t  be  a moment  longer  than  I can  help,” 
he  answered,  and  left  her. 

She  secured  the  gate  again,  and  went  back  to 
the  cottage.  The  servant  met  her  at  the  door, 
and  proposed  calling  up  Hester  Dethridge. 

“ We  don’t  know  what  the  master  may  do 
While  his  brother’s  away,”  said  the  girl.  “ And 
one  more  of  us  isn’t  one  too  many,  when  we  are 
only  women  in  the  house.” 

“You  are  quite  right,”  said  Anne.  “ Wake 
your  mistress.” 

After  ascending  the  stairs,  they  looked  out  into 
the  garden,  through  the  window  at  the  end  of 
the  passage  on  the  upper  floor.  He  was  still 
going  round  and  round,  but  very  slowly:  his 
pace  was  fast  slackening  to  a walk. 

Anne  went  back  to  her  room,  and  waited  near 
the  open  door — ready  to  close  and  fasten  it  in- 
stantly if  any  thing  occurred  to  alarm  her. 
“ How  changed  I am !”  she  thought  to  herself. 
“Every  thing  frightens  me,  now.” 

The  inference  was  the  natural  one — but  not 
the  true  one.  The  change  was  not  in  herself, 
but  in  the  situation  in  which  she  was  placed. 
Her  position  during  the  investigation  at  Lady 
Lundie’s  house  had  tried  her  moral  courage 
only.  It  had  exacted  from  her  one  of  those  no- 
ble efforts  of  self-sacrifice  which  the  hidden 
forces  in  a woman’s  nature  are  essentially  ca- 
pable of  making.  Her  position  at  the  cottage 
tried  her  physical  courage : it  called  on  her  to 
rise  superior  to  the  sense  of  actual  bodily  dan- 
ger— while  that  danger  was  lurking  in  the  dark. 
There,  the  woman’s  nature  sank  under  the  stress 
laid  on  it — there,  her  courage  could  strike  no 
root  in  the  strength  of  her  love — there,  the  ani- 
mal instincts  were  the  instincts  appealed  to  ; and 
the  firmness  wanted  was  the  firmness  of  a man. 

Hester  Dethridge’s  door  opened.  She  walked 
straight  into  Anne’s  room. 

The  yellow  clay-cold  color  of  her  fijce  showed 
a faint  flush  of  warmth ; its  deathlike  stillness 
was  stirred  by  a touch  of  life.  The  stony  eyes, 
fixed  as  ever  in  their  gaze,  shone  strangely  with 
a dim  inner  lustre.  Her  gray  hair,  so  neatly 
arranged  at  other  tg^s,:  pftjsT-in  :4u|oiider  under 
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her  cap.  All  her  movements  were  quicker  than 
usual.  Something  had  roused  the  stagnant  vi- 
tality in  the  woman — it  was  working  in  her 
mind  ; it  was  forcing  itself  outward  into  her 
face.  The  servants  at  Windygates,  in  past  times, 
had  seen  these  signs,  and  had  known  them  for 
a warning  to  leave  Hester  Dethridge  to  herself. 

Anne  asked  her  if  she  had  heard  what  had 
happened. 

She  bowed  her  head. 

“ I hope  you  don’t  mind  being  disturbed  ?” 

She  wrote  on  her  slate : “I’m  glad  to  be  dis- 
turbed. I have  been  dreaming  bad  dreams. 
It’s  good  for  me  to  be  wakened,  when  sleep  takes 
me  backward  in  my  life.  What’s  wrong  with 
you?  Frightened?” 

“Yes.” 

She  wrote  again,  and  pointed  toward  the  gar- 
den with  one  hand,  while  she  held  the  slate  up 
with  the  other : “ Frightened  of  him  ?” 

“ Terribly  frightened.” 

She  wrote  for  the  third  time,  and  offered  the 
slate  to  Anne  with  a ghastly  smile:  “I  have 
been  through  it  all.  I know.  You’re  only  at 
the  beginning  now.  He’ll  put  the  wrinkles  in 
your  face,  and  the  gray  in  your  hair.  There  will 
come  a time  when  you’ll  wish  yourself  dead  and 
buried.  You  will  live  through  it,  foi  all  that. 
Look  at  Me.” 

As  she  read  the  last  three  words,  Anne  heard 
the  garden  door  below  opened  and  banged  to 
again.  She  caught  Hester  Dethridge  by  the 
arm,  and  listened.  The  tramp  of  Geoffrey’s 
feet,  staggering  heavily  in  the  passage,  gave  token 
of  his  approach  to  the  stairs.  He  was  talking  to 
himself,  still  possessed  by  the  delusion  that  he 
was  at  the  foot-race.  “ Five  to  four  on  Dela- 
mayn. Delamayn’s  won.  Three  cheers  for  the 
South,  and  one  cheer  more.  Devilish  long  race. 
Night  already ! Ferry ! where’s  Ferry  ?” 

lie  advanced,  staggering  from  side  to  side  of 
the  passage.  The  stairs  below  creaked  as  he  set 
his  foot  on  them.  Hester  Dethridge  dragged 
herself  free  from  Anne,  advanced,  with  her  can- 
dle in  her  hand,  and  threw  open  Geoffrey’s  bed- 
room door  ; returned  to  the  head  of  the  stairs ; 
and  stood  there,  .firm  as  a rock,  waiting  for  him. 
He  looked  up,  as  he  set  his  foot  on  the  next 
stair,  and  met  the  view  of  Hester’s  face,  brightly 
illuminated  by  the  candle,  looking  down  at  him. 
On  the  instant  he  stopped,  rooted  to  the  place 
on  which  he  stood.  “Ghost!  witch!  devil!” 
he  cried  out,  “ take  your  eyes  off  me !”  He 
shook  his  fist  at  her  furiously,  with  an  oath — 
sprang  back  into  the  hall — and  shat  himself  into 
the  dining-room  from  the  sight  of  her.  The 
panic  which  had  seized  him  once  already  in  the 
kitchen-garden  at  Windygates,  under  the  eyes 
of  the  dumb  cook,  had  fastened  its  hold  on  him 
once  more.  Frightened — absolutely  frightened 
— of  Hester  Dethridge ! 

The  gate-bell  rang.  Julius  had  returned  with 
the  doctor. 

Anne  gave  the  key  to  the  girl  to  let  them  in. 
Hester  wrote  on  her  slate,  as  composedly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened : “They’ll  find  me  in  the 
kitchen,  if  they  want  me.  I sha’n’t  go  back  to 
my  bedroom.  My  bedroom’s  full  of  bad  dreams.  ” 
She  descended  the  stairs.  Anne  waited  in  the 
upper  passage,  looking  over  into  the  hall  below. 
“ Your  brother  is  in  the  drawing-room,”  she 
called  down  to  Julius.  “ The  landlady  is  in  the 
kitchen,  if  you  want  her.”  She  returned  to  her 
room,  and  waited  for  what  might  happen  next. 

After  a brief  interval  she  heard  the  drawing- 
room door  open,  and  the  voices  of  the  men  out- 
side. There  seemed  to  be  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  Geoffrey  to  ascend  the  stairs  ; he  per- 
sisted in  declaring  that  Hester  Dethridge  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  top  of  them.  After  a lit- 
tle they  persuaded  him  that  the  way  was  free. 
Anne  heard  them  ascend  the  stairs  and  close 
his  bedroom  door. 

Another  and  a longer  interval  passed  before 
the  door  opened  again.  The  doctor  w as  going 
away.  He  said  his  parting  words  to  Juiius  in  the 
passage.  “Look  in  at  him  from  time  to  time 
through  the  night,  and  give  him  another  dose  of 
the  sedative  mixture  if  he  wakes.  There  is  no- 
thing to  be  alarmed  about  in  the  restlessness  and 
the  fever.  They  are  only  the  outward  manifest- 
ations of  some  serious  mischief  hidden  under 
them.  Send  for  the  medical  man  who  has  last 
attended  him.  Knowledge  of  the  patient’s  con- 
stitution is  very  important  knowledge  in  this 
case.” 

As  Julius  returned  from  letting  the  doctor  out, 
Anne  met  him  in  the  hall.  She  was  at  once 
struck  by  the  worn  look  in  his  face,  and  by  the 
fatigue  which  expressed  itself  in  all  his  move- 
ments. 

“You  want  rest,”  she  said.  “Pray  go  to 
your  room.  I have  heard  what  the  doctor  said 
to  you.  Leave  it  to  the  landlady  and  to  me  to 
sit  up.” 

Julius  owned  that  he  had  been  traveling  from 
Scotland  during  the  previous  night.  But  he  was 
unwilling  to  abandon  the  responsibility  of  watch- 
ing his  brother.  “You  are  not  strong  enough, 
I am  sure,  to  take  my  place,”  he  said,  kindly. 
“And  Geoffrey  has  some  unreasoning  horror  of 
the  landlady,  which  makes  it  very  undesirable 
that  he  should  see  her  again,  in  his  present  state. 
I will  go  up  to  my  room,  and  rest  on  the  bed.  If 
you  hear  any  thing  you  have  only  to  come  and 
call  me.” 

An  hour  more  passed. 

Anne  went  to  Geoffrey's  door  and  listened. 
He  w as  stirring  in  his  bed,  and  muttering  to  him- 
self. She  w ent  on  to  the  door  of  the  next  room, 
which  Julius  had  left  partly  open.  Fatigue  had 
overpowered  him ; she  heard,  within,  the  quiet 
breathing  of  a man  in  a sound  sleep.  Anne 
turned  back  again  resolved  not  to  disturb  him. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  she  hesitated — not 
know  ing  what  to  do.  Her  horror  of  entering 
Geoffrey’s  room,  by  herself,  w’as  insurmountable. 
But  who  else  was  to  do  it  ? The  girl  had  gone 
to  bed.  The  reason  w hich  Julius  had  given  for 


not  employing  the  assistance  of  Hester  Deth- 
ridge w as  unanswerable.  She  listened  again  at 
Geoffrey’s  door.  No  sound  was  now  audible  in 
the  room  to  a person  in  the  passage  outside. 
Would  it  be  well  to  look  in,  and  make  sure  that 
lie  had  only  fallen  asleep  again  ? She  hesitated 
once  more — she  was  still  hesitating,  when  Hes- 
ter Dethridge  appeared  from  the  kitchen. 

She  joined  Anne  at  the  top  of  the  stairs — 
looked  at  her — and  wrote  a line  on  her  slate : 
“Frightened  to  go  in ? Leave  it  to  Me.” 

The  silence  in  the  room  justified  the  inference 
that  he  was  asleep.  If  Hester  looked  in,  Hes- 
ter could  do  no  harm  now.  Anne  accepted  the 
proposal. 

“If  you  find  any  thing  wrong,”  she  said, 
“ don’t  disturb  his  brother.  Come  to  me  first.” 

With  that  caution  she  withdrew.  It  was  then 
nearly  two  in  the  morning.  She,  like  Julius, 
was  sinking  from  fatigue.  After  w aiting  a little, 
and  hearing  nothing,  she  threw  herself  on  the 
sofa  in  her  room.  If  any  thing  happened,  a 
knock  at  the  door  would  rouse  her  instantly. 

In  the  mean  while  Hester  Dethridge  opened 
Geoffrey’s  bedroom  door  and  went  in. 

The  movements  and  the  mutterings  which 
Anne  had  heard,  had  been  movements  and  mut- 
terings in  his  sleep.  The  doctor’s  composing 
draught,  partially  disturbed  in  its  operation  for 
the  moment  only,  had  recovered  its  sedative  in- 
fluence on  his  brain.  Geoffrey  was  in  a deep 
and  quiet  sleep. 

Hester  stood  near  the  door,  looking  at  him. 
She  moved  to  go  out  again — stopped — and  fixed 
her  eyes  suddenly  on  one  of  the  inner  corners 
of  the  room. 

The  same  sinister  change  which  had  passed 
over  her  once  already  in  Geoffrey’s  presence, 
when  they  met  in  the  kitchen-garden  at  Windy- 
gates, now  passed  over  her  again.  Her  closed 
lips  dropped  apart.  Her  eyes  slowly  dilated — 
moved,  inch  by  inch  from  the  corner,  following 
something  along  the  empty  Avail,  in  the  direction 
of  the  bed — stopped  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
exactly  above  Geoffrey’s  sleeping  face — stared, 
rigid  and  glittering,  as  if  they  saw  a sight  of 
horror  close  over  it.  He  sighed  faintly  in  his 
sleep.  The  sound,  slight  as  it  Avas,  broke  the 
spell  that  held  her.  She  slowly  lifted  her  with- 
ered  hands,  and  Avrung  them  above  her  head ; 
fled  back  across  the  passage ; and,  lushing  into 
her  room,  sank  on  her  knees  at  the  bedside. 

Now,  in  the  dead  of  night,  a strange  thing 
happened.  Now,  in  the  silence  and  the  dark- 
ness, a hideous  secret  A\ras  revealed. 

In  the  sanctuary  of  her  own  room — with  all 
the  other  inmates  of  the  house  sleeping  round  her 
— the  dumb  Avoman  threw  off  the  mysterious  and 
terrible  disguise  under  which  she  deliberately 
isolated  herself  among  her  fellow-creatures  in  the 
hours  of  the  day.  Hester  Dethridge  spoke.  In 
low,  thick,  smothered  accents — in  a wild  litany 
of  her  own — she  prayed.  She  called  upon  the 
mercy  of  God  for  delh-erance  from  herself ; for 
deliverance  from  the  possession  of  the  Devil; 
for  blindness  to  fall  on  her,  for  death  to  strike 
her,  so  that  she  might  never  see  that  unnamed 
Horror  more ! Sobs  shook  the  Avhole  frame  of 
the  stony  Avoman  Avhom  nothing  human  moved 
at  other  times.  Tears  poured  OA-er  those  clay- 
cold  cheeks.  One  by  one,  the  frantic  Avords  of 
her  prayer  died  away  on  her  lips.  Fierce  shud- 
dering fits  shook  her  from  head  to  foot.  She 
started  up  from  her  knees  in  the  darkness. 
Light ! light ! light ! The  unnamed  Horror  Avas 
behind  her  in  his  room.  The  unnamed  Horror 
was  looking  at  her  through  his  open  door.  She 
found  the  match-box,  and  lit  the  candle  on  her 
table — lit  the  tAvo  other  candles  set  for  ornament 
only  on  the  mantle-piece — and  looked  all  round 
the  brightly  lighted  little  room.  “Aha!”  she 
said  to  herself,  Aviping  the  cold  sweat  of  her 
agony  from  her  face.  “Candles  to  other  ]>eo- 
ple.  God’s  light  to  me.  Nothing  to  be  seen! 
nothing  to  be  seen ! ” Taking  one  of  the  candles 
in  her  hand,  she  crossed  the  passage,  Avith  her 
head  down,  turned  her  back  on  Geoffrey’s  open 
door,  closed  it  quickly  and  softly,  stretching  out 
her  hand  behind  her,  and  retreated  again  to  her 
own  room.  She  fastened  the  door,  and  took  an 
ink-bottle  and  a pen  from  the  mantle-piece. 
After  considering  for  a moment,  she  hung  a 
handkerchief  over  the  keyhole,  and  laid  an  old 
shawl  longAvise  at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  so  as 
to  hide  the  light  in  her  room  from  the  observa- 
tion of  any  one  in  the  house  Avho  might  Avake 
and  come  that  Avay.  This  done,  she  opened  the 
upper  part  of  her  dress,  and,  slipping  her  fingers 
into  a secret  pocket  hidden  in  the  inner  side  of 
her  stays,  produced  from  it  some  neatly  folded 
leaA’es  of  thin  paper.  Spread  out  on  the  table,  the 
leaA-es  revealed  themselves — all  but  the  last — as 
closely  covered  with  Avriting,  in  her  OAvn  hand. 

The  first  leaf  Avas  headed  by  this  inscription  : 

‘ ‘ My  Confession.  To  be  put  into  my  coffin,  and 
to  be  buried  with  me  Avhen  I die.  ” 

She  turned  the  manuscript  over,  so  as  to  get  at 
the  last  page.  The  greater  part  of  it  Avas  left 
blank.  A few  lines  of  writing,  at  the  top,  bore 
the  date  of  the  day  of  the  week  and  month  on 
which  Lady  Lundie  had  dismissed  her  from  her 
situation  at  Windygates.  The  entry  was  ex- 
pressed in  these  terms : 

“I  have  seen  it  again  to-day.  The  first  time 
for  two  months  past.  In  the  kitchen-garden. 
Standing  liehind  the  young  gentleman  Avhose 
name  is  Delamayn.  Resist  the  Devil,  and  he 
will  flee  from  you.  I haAre  resisted.  By  prayer. 
By  meditation  in  solitude.  . By  reading  good 
books.  I have  left  my  place.  I have  lost  sight 
of  the  young  gentleman  for  good.  Who  will  it 
stand  behind?  and  point  t~>  next?  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me!  Christ  have  mercy  upon 
me!” 

Under  this  she  noAv  added  the  following  lines, 
first  carefully  prefixing  the  date : 

“1  have  seen  it  again  to-night.  I notice  one 
aAvful  change.  It  has  appeared  twice  behind  the 


same  person.  This  has  never  happened  before. 
This  makes  the  temptation  more  terrible  than 
ever.  To-night,  in  his  bedroom t between  the 
bed-head  and  the  wall,  I have  seen  it  behind 
young  Mr.  Delamayn  again.  The  head  just 
above  his  face,  and  the  finger  pointing  down- 
ward at  his  throat.  TAvice  behind  this  one  man. 
And  never  twice  behind  any  other  living  creat- 
ure till  now.  If  I see  it  a third  time  behind 
him — Lord  deliver  me  ! Christ  deliver  me ! I 
daren’t  think  of  it.  He  shall  leaA-e  my  cottage 
to-morrow.  I would  fain  have  draAvn  back  from 
the  bargain,  when  the  stranger  took  the  lodgings 
for  his  friend,  and  the  friend  proved  to  be  Mr. 
Delamayn.  I didn’t  like  it,  even  then.  After 
the  warning  to-night,  my  mind  is  made  up.  He 
shall  go.  He  may  have  his  money  back,  if  he 
likes.  He  shall  go.  (Memorandum : Felt  the 
temptation  whispering  this  time,  and  the  terror 
tearing  at  me  all  the  while,  as  1 have  never  felt 
them  yet.  Resisted,  as  before,  by  prayer.  Am 
noAv  going  doAvn  stairs  to  meditate  against  it  in 
solitude — to  fortify  myself  against  it  by  good 
books.  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner !)” 

In  those  words  she  closed  the  entry,  and  put 
the  manuscript  back  in  the  secret  pocket  in  her 
stays. 

She  Avent  down  to  the  little  room  looking  on 
the  garden,  Avhich  had  once  been  her  brother’s 
study.  There  she  lit  a lamp,  and  took  some 
books  from  a shelf  that  hung  against  the  wall. 
The  books  were  the  Bible,  a volume  of  Method- 
ist sermons,  and  a set  of  collected  Memoirs  of 
Methodist  saints.  Ranging  these  last  carefully 
round  her,  in  an  order  of  her  own,  Hester  Deth- 
ridge sat  doAvn  Avith  the  Bible  on  her  lap  to 
watch  out  the  night. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-THIRD. 

What  had  happened  in  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness? 

This  was  Anne’s  first  thought,  when  the  sun- 
light poured  in  at  her  window,  and  woke  her  the 
next  morning. 

She  made  immediate  inquiry  of  the  servant. 
The  girl  could  only  speak  for  herself.  Nothing 
had  occurred  to  disturb  her  after  she  had  gone 
to  bed.  Her  master  Avas  still,  she  believed,  in 
his  room.  Mrs.  Dethridge  was  at  her  \Arork  in 
the  kitchen. 

Anne  went  to  the  kitchen.  Hester  Dethridge 
Avas  at  her  usual  occupation  at  that  time — pre- 
paring the  breakfast.  The  slight  signs  of  ani- 
mation which  Anne  had  noticed  in  her  Avhen 
they  last  met  appeared  no  more.  The  dull  look 
was  back  again  in  her  stony  eyes ; the  lifeless 
torpor  possessed  all  her  mo\ements.  Asked  if 
any  thing  had  happened  in  the  night,  she  slowly 
shook  her  stolid  head,  sloAvly  made  the  sign  Avith 
her  hand  which  signified,  “ Nothing.” 

Leaving  the  kitchen,  Anne  suav  Julius  in  the 
front  garden.  She  went  out  and  joined  him. 

“ I believe  I have  to  thank  your  consideration 
for  me  for  some  hours  of  rest,”  he  said.  “It 
Avas  five  in  the  morning  Avhen  I Avoke.  I hope 
you  had  no  reason  to  regret  having  left  me  to 
sleep  ? I Avent  into  Geoffrey’s  room,  and  found 
him  stirring.  A second  dose  of  the  mixture 
composed  him  again.  The  fever  has  gone.  He 
looks  Aveaker  and  paler,  but  in  other  respects 
like  himself.  We  will  return  directly  to  the 
question  of  his  health.  I have  something  to  say 
to  you,  first,  about  a change  Avhich  may  be  com- 
ing in  your  life  here.  ” 

“ Has  lie  consented  to  the  separation?” 

“ No.  He  is  as  obstinate  about  it  as  ever.  I 
have  placed  the  matter  before  him  in  eA  ery  pos- 
sible light.  He  still  refuses,  positively  refuses,  a 
provision  Avhich  would  make  him  an  independent 
man  for  life.” 

“ Is  it  the  provision  he  might  have  had,  Lord 
Holchester,  if—?” 

“If  he  had  married  Mrs.  Glenarm?  No.  It 
is  impossible,  consistently  with  my  duty  to  my 
mother,  and  Avith  Avhat  I OAve  to  the  position  in 
which  my  father’s  death  has  placed  me,  that  I 
can  offer  him  such  a fortune  as  Mrs.  Glenarm’s. 
Still,  it  is  a handsome  income  which  he  is  mad 
enough  to  refuse.  I shall  persist  in  pressing  it 
on  him.  He  must  and  shall  take  it.  ” 

Anne  felt  no  reviving  hope  roused  in  her  by 
his  last  words.  She  turned  to  another  subject. 

“You  had  something  to  tell  me,”  she  said. 
“ You  spoke  of  a change.” 

“ True.  The  landlady  here  is  a very  strange 
person ; and  she  has  done  a very  strange  thing. 
She  has  given  Geoffrey  notice  to  quit  these  lodg- 
ings.” 

“Notice  to  quit?”  Anne  repeated,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes.  In  a formal  letter.  She  handed  it  to 
me  open,  as  soon  as  I was  up  this  morning.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  any  explanation  from  her. 
The  poor  dumb  creature  simply  wrote  on  her 
slate : * He  may  have  his  money  back,  if  he  likes : 
he  shall  go!’  Greatly  to  my  surprise  (for  the 
Avoman  inspires  him  Avith  the  strongest  aversion) 
Geoffrey  refuses  to  go  until  his  term  is  up.  I 
have  made  the  peace  betAveen  them  for  to-day. 
Mrs.  Dethridge,  very  reluctantly,  consents  to  give 
him  four-and-tAventy  hours.  And  there  the  mat- 
ter rests  at  present.” 

“What  can  her  motive  be?”  said  Anne. 

‘ ‘ It’s  useless  to  inquire.  Her  mind  is  evident- 
ly off  its  balance.  One  thing  is  clear,  Geoffrey 
can  not  keep  you  here  much  longer.  The  com- 
ing change  will  remove  you  from  this  dismal 
place — which  is  one  thing  gained.  And  it  is 
quite  possible  that  new  scenes  and  new  surround- 
ings may  haAe  their  influence  on  Geoffrey  for 
good.  His  conduct — otherwise  quite  incompre- 
hensible— may  be  the  result  of  some  latent  nerv- 
ous irritation  Avhich  medical  help  might  reach. 
I don’t  attempt  to  disguise  from  myself  or  from 
you,  that  your  position  here  is  a most  deplorable 
one.  But  before  we  despair  of  the  future,  let  us 
at  least  inquire  Avhether  there  is  any  explanation 
of  my  ^rprfi^jr’s^r^enjtj  behavior  to  be  found  in 
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the  present  state  of  my  brother’s  health.  I have 
been  considering  what  the  doctor  said  to  me  last 
night.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  best 
medical  advice  on  Geoffrey’s  case  which  is  to  be 
had.  What  do  you  think  ?” 

“I  daren’t  tell  you  what  I think,  Lord  Hol- 
chester.  I will  try — it  is  a very  small  return  to 
make  for  your  kindness — I will  try  to  see  my 
position  with  your  eyes,  not  with  mine.  The  best 
medical  advice  that  you  can  obtain  is  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Speedwell.  It  was  he  who  first  made 
the  discovery  that  your  brother  was  in  broken 
health.” 

“ The  very  man  for  our  purpose ! I will  send 
him  here  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Is  there  any 
thing  else  I can  do  for  you  ? I shall  see  Sir 
Patrick  as  soon  as  I get  to  town.  Have  you 
any  message  for  him  ?” 

Anne  hesitated.  Looking  attentively  at  her, 
Julius  noticed  that  she  changed  color  when  he 
mentioned  Sir  Patrick’s  name. 

“Will  you  say  that  I gratefully  thank  him  for 
the  letter  which  Lady  Holchester  was  so  good 
as  to  give  me  last  night,”  she  replied.  “And 
will  you  entreat  him,  from  me,  not  to  expose 
himself,  on  my  account,  to — ” she  hesitated,  and 
finished  the  sentence  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground 
— “ to  what  might  happen,  if  he  came  here  and 
insisted  on  seeing  me.” 

“ Does  he  propose  to  do  that  ?” 

She  hesitated  again.  The  little  nervous  con- 
traction of  her  lips  at  one  side  of  the  mouth  be- 
came more  marked  than  usual.  “He  writes  that 
his  anxiety  is  unendurable,  and  that  he  is  resolved 
to  see  me,”  she  answered,  softly. 

“ He  is  likely  to  hold  to  his  resolution,  I think,  ” 
said  J ulius.  ‘ ‘ When  I saw  him  yesterday,  Sir 
Patrick  spoke  of  you  in  terms  of  admiration — ” 

He  stopped.  The  bright  tears  were  glittering 
on  Anne’s  eyelashes ; one  of  her  hands  was  toying 
nervously  with  something  hidden  (possibly  Sir 
Patrick’s  letter)  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  “ I 
thank  him  with  my  whole  heart,”  she  said,  in 
low,  faltering  tones.  “But  it  is  best  that  he 
should  not  come  here.  ” 

“Would  you  like  to  write  to  him  ?” 

* ‘ I think  I should  prefer  your  giving  him  my 
message.” 

Julius  understood  that  the  subject  was  to  pro- 
ceed no  further.  Sir  Patrick’s  letter  had  pro- 
duced some  impression  on  her,  which  the  sensi- 
tive nature  of  the  woman  seemed  to  shrink  from 
acknowledging,  even  to  herself.  They  turned 
back  to  enter  the  cottage.  At  the  door  they 
were  met  by  a surprise.  Hester  Dethridge,  with 
her  bonnet  on — dressed,  at  that  hour  of  the 
morning,  to  go  out ! 

“Are  you  going  to  market  already?”  Anne 
asked. 

Hester  shook  her  head! 

“ When  are  you  coming  back  ?” 

Hester  wrote  on  her  slate:  “Not  till  the 
night-time.” 

Without  another  word  of  explanation  she 
pulled  her  veil  down  over  her  face,  and  made 
for  the  gate.  The  key  had  been  left  in  the  din- 
ing-room by  Julius,  after  he  had  let  the  doctor 
out.  Hester  had  it  in  her  hand.  She  opened 
the  gate,  and  closed  the  door  after  her,  leaving 
the  key  in  the  lock.  At  the  moment  when  the 
door  banged  to  Geoffrey  appeared  in  the  pas- 
sage. 

“Where's  the  key?”  he  asked.  “Who’s 
gone  out  ?” 

His  brother  answered  the  question.  He  looked 
backward  and  forward  suspiciously  between  Ju- 
lius and  Anne.  “What  does  she  go  out  for  at 
this  time-?”  he  said.  “Has  she  left  the  house 
to  avoid  Me  ?” 

Julius  thought  this  the  likely  explanation. 
Geoffrey  went  down  sulkily  to  the  gate  to  lock 
it,  and  returned  to  them,  with  the  key  in  his 
pocket. 

“I’m  obliged  to  be  careful  of  the  gate,” he 
said.  “ The  neighborhood  swarms  with  beggars 
and  tramps.  If  you  want  to  go  out,”  he  added, 
turning  pointedly  to  Anne,  “ I’m  at  your  service, 
as  a good  husband  ought  to  be.  ” 

After  a hurried  breakfast  Julius  took  his  de- 
parture. “I  don’t  accept  your  refusal,” he  said 
to  his  brother,  before  Anne.  “ You  will  see  me 
here  again.”  Geoffrey  obstinately  repeated  the 
refusal.  “If  you  come  here  every  day  of  your 
life,”  he  said,  “it  will  be  just  the  same.” 

The  gate  closed  on  Julius.  Anne  returned 
again  to  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber. 
Geoffrey  entered  the  drawing-room,  placed  the 
volumes  of  the  Newgate  Calendar  on  the  table 
before  him,  and  resumed  the  reading  which  he 
had  been  unable  to  continue  on  the  evening  be- 
fore. 

Hour  after  hour  he  doggedly  plodded  through 
one  case  of  murder  after  another.  He  had 
read  one  good  half  of  the  horrid  chronicle  of 
crime  before  his  power  of  fixing  his  attention 
began  to  fail  him.  Then  he  lit  his  pipe,  and 
went  out  to  think  over  it  in  the  garden.  How- 
ever the  atrocities  of  which  he  had  been  reading 
might  differ  in  other  respects,  there  was  one  ter- 
rible point  of  resemblance,  which  he  had  not  an- 
ticipated, and  in  which  every  one  of  the  cases 
agreed.  Sooner  or  later,  there  was  the  dead  body 
always  certain  to  be  found ; always  bearing  its 
dumb  witness,  in  the  traces  of  poison  or  in  the 
marks  of  violence,  to  the  crime  committed  on  it. 

He  walked  to  and  fro  slowly,  still  pondering 
over  the  problem  which  had  first  found  its  way 
into  his  mind  when  he  had  stopped  in  the  front 
garden,  and  had  looked  up  at  Anne’s  window  in 
the  dark.  “How?”  That  had  been  the  one 
question  before  him,  from  the  time  when  the 
lawyer  had  annihilated  his  hopes  of  a divorce. 
It  remained  the  one  question  still.  There  was 
no  answer  to  it  in  his  own  brain ; there  was 
no  answer  to  it  in  the  book  which  he  had  been 
consulting.  Every  thing  was  in  his  favor  if  he 
could  only  find  out  “how.”  He  had  got  his 
hated  wife  up  stairs  at  his  mercy — thanks  to  his 
refusal  of  the  money  wjTtpjiJ^usiiwi  j>ffered  to 


him.  He  was  living  in  a place  absolutely  se- 
cluded from  public  observation  on  all  sides  of 
it — thanks  to  his  resolution  to  remain  at  the  cot- 
tage, even  after  his  landlady  had  insulted  him  by 
sending  him  a notice  to  quit.  Every  thing  had 
been  prepared,  every  thing  had  been  sacrificed, 
to  the  fulfillment  of  one  purpose — and  how  to  at- 
tain that  purpose  was  still  the  same  impenetrable 
mystery  to  him  which  it  had  been  from  the  first ! 

What  was  life  other  alternative  ? To  accept 
the  proposal  which  Julius  had  made.  In  other 
words,  to  give  up  his  vengeance  on  Anne,  and  to 
turn  his  back  on  the  splendid  future  which  Mrs. 
Glenarm’s  devotion  still  offered  to  him. 

Never ! He  would  go  back  to  the  books.  lie 
was  not  at  the  end  of  them.  The  slightest  hint 
in  the  pages  which  were  still  to  be  read  might 
set  his  sluggish  brain  working  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  way  to  be  rid  of  her,  without  exciting 
the  suspicion  of  any  living  creature,  in  the  house 
or  out  of  it,  was  a way  that  might  be  found  yet. 

Could  a man,  in  his  position  of  life,  reason  in 
this  brutal  mariner?  could  he  act  in  this  merci- 
less way  ? Surely  the  thought  of  what  he  was 
about  to  do  must  have  troubled  him  this  time ! 

Pause  for  a moment — and  look  back  at  him  in 
the  past. 

Did  he  feel  any  remorse  when  he  was  plotting 
the  betrayal  of  Arnold  in  the  garden  at  Windy- 
gates  ? The  sense  which  feels  remorse  had  not 
been  put  into  him.  What  he  is  now  is  the  le- 
gitimate consequence  of  what  he  was  then.  A 
far  more  serious  temptation  is  now  urging  him  to 
commit  a far  more  serious  crime.  How  is  he  to 
resist  ? Will  his  skill  in  rowing  (as  Sir  Patrick 
once  put  it),  his  swiftness  in  running,  his  admi- 
rable capacity  and  endurance  in  other  physical 
exercises,  help  him  to  win  a purely  moral  victory 
over  his  own  selfishness  and  his  own  cruelty? 
No ! The  moral  and  mental  neglect  of  himself, 
which  the  material  tone  of  public  feeling  about 
him  has  tacitly  encouraged,  has  left  him  at  the 
mercy  of  the  worst  instincts  in  his  nature — of 
all  that  is  most  vile  and  of  all  that  is  most  dan- 
gerous in  the  composition  of  the  natural  man. 
With  the  mass  of  his  fellows,  no  harm  out  of  the 
common  has  come  of  this,  because  no  tempta- 
tion out  of  the  common  has  passed  their  way. 
But  with  him,  the  case  is  reversed.  A tempta- 
tion out  of  the  common  has  passed  his  way. 
How  does  it  find  him  prepared  to  meet  it?  It 
finds  him,  literally  and  exactly,  what  his  training 
has  left  him,  in  the  presence  of  any  temptation 
small  or  great — a defenseless  man. 

Geoffrey  returned  to  the  cottage.  The  servant 
stopped  him  in  the  passage,  to  ask  at  what  time 
he  washed  to  dine.  Instead  of  answering,  he  in- 
quired angrily  for  Mrs.  Dethridge.  Mrs.  Deth- 
ridge had  not  come  back. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  had 
been  out  since  the  early  morning.  This  had 
never  happened  before.  Vague  suspicions  of 
her,  one  more  monstrous  than  another,  began  to 
rise  in  Geoffrey’s  mind.  Between  the  drink  and 
the  fever,  he  had  been  (as  Julius  had  told  him) 
wandering  in  his  mind  during  a part  of  the 
night.  Had  he  let  any  thing  out  in  that  condi- 
tion? Had  Hester  heard  it?  And  was  it,  by 
any  chance,  at  the  bottom  of  her  long  absence 
and  her  notice  to  quit  ? He  determined — with- 
out letting  her  see  that  he  suspected  her — to 
clear  up  that  doubt  as  soon  as  his  landlady  re- 
turned to  the  house. 

The  evening  came.  It  was  past  nine  o’clock 
before  there  was  a ring  at  the  bell.  The  servant 
came  to  ask  for  the  key.  Geoffrey  rose  to  go  to 
the  gate  himself — and  changed  his  mind  before 
he  left  the  room.  Her  suspicions  might  be 
roused  (supposing  it  to  be  Hester  who  was  wait- 
ing for  admission)  if  he  opened  the  gate  to  her 
when  the  servant  was  there  to  do  it.  He  gave 
the  girl  the  key,  and  kept  out  of  sight. 

“Dead  tired!” — the  servant  said  to  herself, 
seeing  her  mistress  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  over 
the  gate. 

“Dead  tired!” — Geoffrey  said  to  himself,  ob- 
serving Hester  suspiciously  as  she  passed  him  in 
the  passage  on  her  way  up  stairs  to  take  off’  her 
bonnet  in  her  own  room. 

“ Dead  tired !” — Anne  said  to  herself,  meeting 
Hester  on  the  upper  floor,  and  receiving  from  her 
a letter  in  Blanche’s  handwriting,  delivered  to 
the  mistress  of  the  cottage  by  the  postman,  who 
had  met  her  at  her  own  gate. 

******* 

Having  given  the  letter  to  Anne,  Hester 
Dethridge  withdrew  to  her  bedroom. 

Geoffrey  closed  the  door  of  the  drawing-room, 
in  which  the  candles  were  burning,  and  went 
into  the  dining-room,  in  which  there  was  no 
light.  Leaving  the  door  ajar,  he  waited  to  in- 
tercept his  landlady  on  her  way  back  to  her  sup- 
per in  the  kitchen. 

Hester  wearily  secured  her  door,  wearily  lit 
the  candles,  wearily  put  the  pen  and  ink  on  the 
table.  For  some  minutes  after  this  she  was 
compelled  to  sit  down,  and  rally  her  strength 
and  fetch  her  breath.  After  a little  she  was 
able  to  remove  her  upper  clothing.  This  done, 
she  took  the  manuscript  inscribed,  “ My  Confes- 
sion,” out  of  the  secret  pocket  of  her  stays — 
turned  to  the  last  leaf  as  before — and  wrote  an- 
other entry,  under  the  entry  made  on  the  pre- 
vious night. 

“ This  morning  I gave  him  notice  to  quit,  and 
offered  him  his  money  back  if  he  wanted  it.  He 
refuses  to  go.  He  shall  go  to-morrow,  or  I 
will  burn  the  place  over  his  head.  All  through 
to-day  I have  avoided  him  by  keeping  out  of 
the  house.  No  rest  to  ease  my  mind,  and  no 
sleep  to  close  nvy  eyes.  I humbly  bear  my  cross 
as  long  as  my  strength  will  let  me.  ” 

At  those  words  the  pen  dropped  from  her  fin- 
gers. Her  head  nodded  on  her  breast.  She 
roused  herself  with  a start.  Sleep  was  the  ene- 
my she  dreaded : sleep  brought  dreams. 


She  unfastened  the  window  - shutters  and 
looked  out  at  the  night.  The  peaceful  moonlight 
was  shining  over  the  garden.  The  clear  depths 
of  the  night  sky  were  soothing  and  beautiful  to 
look  at.  What!  Fading  already?  clouds? 
darkness  ? No ! Nearly  asleep  once  more. 
She  roused  herself  again,  with  a start.  There 
was  the  moonlight,  and  there  was  the  garden  as 
bright  under  it  as  ever. 

Dreams  or  no  dreams,  it  was  useless  to  fight 
longer  against  the  weariness  that  overpowered 
her.  She  closed  the  shutters,  and  went  back  to 
the  bed ; and  put  her  Confession  in  its  custom- 
ary place  at  night,  under  her  pillow. 

She  looked  round  the  room — and  shuddered. 
Every  corner  of  it  was  filled  with  the  terrible 
memories  of  the  past  night.  She  might'  wake 
from  the  torture  of  the  dreams  to  find  the  terror 
of  the  Apparition  watching  at  her  bedside.  Was 
there  no  remedy?  no  blessed  safeguard  under 
which  she  might  tranquilly  resign  herself  to 
sleep  ? A thought  crossed  her  mind.  The  good 
book — the  Bible.  If  she  slept  with  the  Bible 
under  her  pillow,  there  was  hope  in  the  good 
book — the  hope  of  sleeping  in  peace. 

It  was  not  worth  while  to  put  on  the  gown  and 
the  stays  which  she  had  taken  off.  Her  shawl 
would  cover  her.  It  was  equally  needless  to 
take  the  candle.  The  lower  shutters  would  not 
be  closed  at  that  hour ; and  if  they  were,  she 
could  lay  her  hand  on  the  Bible,  in  its  place  on 
the  parlor  book-shelf,  in  the  dark. 

She  removed  the  Confession  from  under  the 
pillow.  Not  even  for  a minute  could  she  prevail 
on  herself  to  leave  it  in  one  room  while  she  was 
away  from  it  in  another.  With  the  manuscript 
folded  up,  and  hidden  in  her  hand,  she  slowly 
descended  the  stairs  again.  Her  knees  trembled 
under  her.  She  was  obliged  to  hold  by  the  ban- 
isters with  the  hand  that  was  free. 

Geoffrey  observed  her  from  the  dining-room, 
on  her  way  down  the  stairs.  He  waited  to  see 
what  she  did,  before  he  showed  himself,  and 
spoke  to  her.  Instead  of  going  on  into  the 
kitchen,  she  stopped  short,  and  entered  the  par- 
lor. Another  suspicious  circumstance!  What 
did  she  want  in  the  parlor,  without  a candle,  at 
that  time  of  night  ? 

She  went  to  the  book-case — her  dark  figure 
plainly  visible  in  the  moonlight  that  flooded  the 
little  room.  She  staggered  and  put  her  hand  to 
her  head ; giddy,  to  all  appearance,  from  ex- 
treme fatigue.  She  recovered  herself,  and  took 
a book  from  the  shelf.  She  leaned  against  the 
wall  after  she  had  possessed  herself  of  the  book. 
Too  weary,  as  it  seemed,  to  get  up  stairs  again 
without  a little  rest.  Her  arm-chair  was  near 
her.  Better  rest,  for  a moment  or  two,  to  be 
had  in  that  than  could  be  got  by  leaning  against 
the  wall.  She  sat  down  heavily  in  the  chair, 
with  the  hook  on  her  lap.  One  of  her  arms 
hung  over  the  arm  of  the  chair,  with  the  hand 
closed,  apparently  holding  something. 

Her  head  nodded  on  her  breast — recovered 
itself— and  sank  gently  on  the  cushion  at  the 
back  of  the  chair.  Asleep  ? Fast  asleep. 

In  less  than  a minute  the  muscles  of  the  closed 
hand  that  hung  over  the  arm  of  the  chair  slowly 
relaxed.  Something  white  slipped  out  of  her 
hand,  and  lay  in  the  moonlight  on  the  floor. 

Geoffrey  took  off  his  heavy  shoes,  and  entered 
the  room  noiselessly  in  his  stockings.  He  picked 
up  the  white  thing  on  the  floor.  It  proved  to  be 
a collection  of  several  sheets  of  thin  paper,  neatly 
folded  together,  and  closely  covered  with  writ- 
ing. 

Writing  ? As  long  as  she  was  awake  she  had 
kept  it  hidden  in  her  hand.  Why  hide  it? 

Had  he  let  out  any  thing  to  compromise  him- 
self when  he  was  light-headed  with  the  fever  the 
night  before?  and  had  she  taken  it  down  in 
writing  to  produce  against  him?  Possessed  by 
guilty  distrust,  even  that  monstrous  doubt  as- 
sumed a look  of  probability  to  Geoffrey’s  mind. 
He  left  the  parlor  as  noiselessly  as  he  had  entered 
it,  and  made  for  the  candle-light  in  the  drawing- 
room,  determined  to  examine  the  manuscript  in 
his  hand. 

After  carefully  smoothing  out  the  folded  leaves 
on  the  table,  he  turned  to  the  first  page,  and 
read  these  lines. 


“PRIVATE.” 

At.t.  secrecy  is  injurious  in  its  nature.  We 
do  not  mean  to  aver  that  men  and  women  can 
live  without  those  episodes  in  their  affairs  which 
require  privacy.  Where  is  the  man  who  can 
boast  that  he  is  altogether  free  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a skeleton  in  his  cupboard  ? But  the 
fewer  that  we  have  of  these  grinning  inmates  the 
better  will  it  be  for  ourselves  and  all  those  who 
are  concerned  with  us.  A secret,  if  we  think  of 
it,  has  ever  some  quality  of  the  skeleton.  It  is 
to  us  a secret  because  the  divulging  of  it  would 
be  injurious  to  us.  It  is  kept  hallowed,  not  be- 
cause it  is  a joy,  but  because  it  might  become  a 
pain.  No  doubt  there  is  an  excitement  about  a 
secret — a secret  so  called — which  may  to  some 
extent  be  pleasurable.  The  knowledge  of  that 
which  is  unknown  to  others  has  an  allurement. 
But  such  pleasure  is  a poor  trifle,  and  stands 
apart  from  the  general  good  or  evil  of  secrecy 
in  the  affairs  of  life.  And  there  is  a secrecy 
which  is  rather  reticence  than  secrecy,  which  is 
born  of  modesty,  and  can  hurt  no  possessor  of  it. 
It  is  this  feeling  which  induces  us  to  be  silent  on 
our  own  affairs,  because  to  tell  them  aloud  to 
the  world  around  us  would  be  an  impertinence. 
A man  does  not  speak  to  every  one  he  meets  in 
the  street  of  his  balance  at  the  banker’s,  or  of  his 
wife's  excellence,  or  his  own  hopes  and  fears  in 
regard  to  saving  grace.  He  has  certain  reti- 
cences which  he  believes  to  be  wholesome,  but 
which  are  not  kept  as  secrets  because  to  divulge 
them  would  be  dangerous  or  injurious.  Any 
secret  kept  for  that  reason— and  we  all  have 
such  secrets— is  surely  a burden  aud  a sorrow 


and  a skeleton  in  the  cupboard  which  may  come 
forth  some  day  and  grin  at  us  before  our  frieuds. 

The  less  of  secrecy  we  have  in  our  lives  the 
better.  He  who  has  none,  though  he  may  suffer 
sorrow,  is  free  from  that  fear  of  his  fellow-men 
which  is  the  worst  of  suffering.  But  the  friend, 
or  acquaintance,  or  stranger,  who  sends  us  a let- 
ter and  wTites  “ private”  on  the  top  of  it,  at- 
tempts to  impose  upon  us  an  added  burden,  a 
new  secret,  another  weight,  from  the  bearing  of 
which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  no  advantage  can 
accrue  to  ourselves.  There  are  those  attached 
to  most  of  us,  for  whom  to  bear  such  burdens  is 
the  sweetest  privilege  of  our  existence.  He  who 
has  no  compact,  written  or  unwritten,  with  any 
friend,  rendering  himself  liable  to  such  obliga- 
tion, is  indeed  to  be  pitied.  To  be  subject  to  no 
call  for  private  aid  can  only  be  the  lot  of  him 
who  can  make  no  claim  for  private  aid  on  his 
own  behalf.  Such  a one  must  be  fatherless, 
childless,  wifeless,  brotherless,  and  friendless. 
But  before  we  admit  the  claim  it  will  at  least  be 
well  to  consider  the  position  of  the  claimant,  and 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  he  has  a right  to  de- 
mand from  us  that  we  should  bear  this  load 
which  he  seeks  to  impose  upon  us.  If  he  have 
no  such  right  bestowed  upon  him  by  previous 
mutual  engagements,  we  hold  that  he  can  not 
establish  it  by  writing  the  word  “ private”  either 
on  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  a letter. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Ruling  Passion.— A famous  usurer  of  Paris  be- 
ing on  his  death-bed,  his  confessor  presented  a silver 
crucifix  to  him,  w'itk  a view  to  awaken  him  to  a sense 
of  his  situation.  The  dying  miser,  after  examining 
the  cross  with  the  most  minute  attention,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, “ Sir,  I can  lend  you  but  a very  small  sum  on 
such  a pledge.” 

Eighty-one  dozen  of  eggs  given  to  a minister  in  Il- 
linois at  a “ donation  visit”  is  called  “lay  activity.” 


Jail  yards  are  called  hanging  gardens. 


A new  name  for  the  German  is  “ Hugging  set  to  Mu- 
sic.” 


Human  pledges  can  go  no  further.  The  negro  voters 
of  Louisville  carry  a banner  inscribed : “ We  will  live 
on  hash  before  we  will  vote  the  Democratic  ticket." 


True  Philosophy.—  A country  poet,  after  looking 
about  over  life,  has  come  to  the  following  rhyming 
conclusion  : 

“Oh,  I wouldn’t  live  forever, 

I wouldn’t  if  I could ; 

But  I needn’t  fret  about  it, 

.For  I couldn’t  if  I would.” 


A business  house  in  one  of  the  little  villages  of  Fay- 
ette County,  Indiana,  hangs  out  a sign,  of  which  we 
give  a true  copy  below : 

lemon 
Aid  And 
lArd  oil. 


Hard  to  Beat— Carpets. 


There  is  no  stated  rule  for  writing  love-letters.  You 
should  write  on  foolscap  paper,  and  bear  on  it  as  soft 
as  you  can,  using  words  of  such  burning  love  that  they 
will  sizzle  on  the  point  of  the  pen.  It  is  also  advisa- 
ble to  sling  in  a bunch  of  pathos  occasionally,  such  as 
“ Dearest  Augusta,  I love  you  with  a love  larger  than 
an  elephant : 1 think  of  von  every  day,  and  by-aud- 
by,  when  the  days  grow  longer,  I shall  think  of  you 
twice  a day.”  It  is  also  well  to  put  an  iuk-blot  in  the 
corner,  with  the  observation,  “Darling,  I kissed  this 
spot,”  or,  “I  hove  a sigh  in  this  vicinity.” 


It  has  been  scientifically  discovered  that  we  have  no 
further  use  for  the  “ little  busy  bee,”  as  honey  can  be 
made  better  and  cheaper  by  a new'  process.  Bees  must 
go  into  some  other  business. 


At  San  Francisco,  when  the  Chinamen  were  leaving 
a ship  recently  arrived  there,  an  Irish  stevedore  on 
the  wharf  cried  out  to  another,  “ Arrah,  Pat,  an’  what 
do  you  call  them  animals  what’s  coming  ofT  the  ship 
with  the  tails  on?”  “Shure  they’re  Chiny  nsthers 
from  the  Flowerv  Kingdom,”  replied  Pat,” “an’  I’d 
like  to  be  the  gardener  that  would  set  them  out  under 
the  ground.  I’d  keep  them  planted  deep  till  next 
spring,  an’  then  for  their  obituary  I’d  write  somethin’ 
on  ‘ Tails  from  Heathen  Lands,’  an’  I would  1” 


A Rondout  grocer  notifies  the  public  that  he  has 
“ Knew  Syder  for  Sail” 


A New  Discovert. —A  father  was  questioning  his 
children  one  Sunday  evening  on  the  portion  of  sacred 
writ  in  Genesis  descriptive  of  the  construction  of  the 
ark.  “How  was  light  admitted  into  the  ark;  glass 
was  then  unknown  7”  queried  papa  of  one  of  the  miss- 
es. “ Oh,  Noah  just  lighted  the  gas.” 


Bawi.  Dresses — Baby  clothes. 


A coppersmith,  who  figured  largely  in  ward-room 
politics,  at  a meeting  the  other  night,  finding  the  tide 
turning  against  him,  exclaimed  with  a magnanimous 
air,  “I  wash  my  hands  of  the  business.”  “I  guccr 
they  need  it  enough,”  shouted  an  impertinent  oppo- 
nent. 


A bachelor  says  that  all  he  should  ask  for  in  a wife 
would  be  a good  temper,  health,  good  understanding, 
agreeable  physiognomy,  figure,  good  connection,  do- 
mestic habits,  resources  of  amusement,  good  spirits, 
conversational  talents,  elegant  manners,  and  money ! 


An  old  hotel-keeper,  in  Washington,  once  posted  on 
his  dining-room  door  the  following  notice:  “Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  go  to  the  table  first,  and  then  the 
gentlemen.  Rowdies  and  blackguards  must  not  mix 
with  the  Congressmen,  as  it  is  bard  to  tell  one  from 
the  other.” 


A New  Hampshire  fanner  wanted  a farm  hand,  and 
was  applied  to  by  an  Irishman  who  w anted  to  work. 
The  farmer  objected  to  engaging  Pat  on  the  ground  t hat 
two  Irishmen  previously  in  his  employ  had  died  on  hie 
hands.  “Then  yon  object  to  hiring  me  for  that,  do 
ye  ?”  said  Pat.  “ Faith  and  I can  bring  you  ricomend- 
ations  from  many  a place  where  I’ve  worked  that  I 
never  played  such  a trick  I” 


“Barber,”  said  a farmer  to  his  tonsor,  “now  corn's 
cheap  yon  ought  to  shave  for  half  price.”  “ Can’t,  Mr. 

B ,”  said  the  man  of  razors.  “I  ought  really  to 

charge  more,  for  when  corn’s  down  fanners  make  such 
long  faces  that  I have  twice  the  ground  to  go  over.” 


The  North  Scituate  (Massachusetts)  stage  overturned 
lately,  having  three  passengers  inside,  none  of  whom 
were  injured.  An  old  lady,  who  does  not  come  to  town 
often,  and  who  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  all  in  the 

Elay,  put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  after  the  coach 
ad  upset,  and  called  to  the  driver,  saying  that  “ she 
guessed  she  would  get  out  and  walk  up  the  hill,  if  the 
pesky  th)i)^  was.fjoimgj  t^ridesp  onsteadv.” 
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THE  “CITY  OF  RAGUSA.” 

“Port  of  Liverpool,  granted  number  2020. 
Bonded  and  drawback  stores  in  the  City  of  Ra- 
ffusa,  J.  C.  Buckley,  master,  for  New  York ; 
two  men.  No  passengers  or  troops.  No  guns. 
Two  tons.”  So  runs  the  victualing  bill  of  this 
tiny  vessel,  which  left  the  Mersey  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d  of  June  for  a win  across  the  At- 
lantic to  New  York,  and,  should  that  first  experi- 
ment be  a success,  a run  back  again'  to  Liverpool. 
This  vessel  formerly  belonged  to  the  ship  Breeze, 
which  foundered  in  a terrific  storm  in  the  Chan- 
nel, fourteen  of  the  crew  succeeding  in  reaching 
Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man,  in  the  boat  which  has  thus 
shown  her  sea-going  qualities.  She  has  since 
been  decked  over,  with  a small  cockpit  aft ; her 
cabin  has  been  made  as  comfortable  as  the  limit- 
ed space  will  permit,  and  she  carries  three  months’ 
provisions  and  one  hundred  gallons  of  water, 
which  can  be  pumped  out  of  the  tanks  should  it 
be  desirable  to  lighten  the  vessel.  She  has  been 
rigged  as  a yawl,  and  can  also  set  square-sails  on 
both  masts,  spreading  about  seventy  yards  of 
canvas.  In  addition  to  her  sailing  power,  she  is 
fitted  with  a two-bladed  screw  propeller,  which 
can  be  raised  when  not  in  use,  and  is  worked  by 
hand  in  the  same  manner  as  a ship’s  pump.  The 
crew  consists  of  two  men  and  a Newfoundland 
dog,  all  told.  The  City  of  Rayusn  is  the  small- 
est vessel  ever  cleared  at  the  Liverpool  Custom- 
house, and  the  gentleman  who  performed  that 
duty  for  her  also  cleared  the  Great  Eastern. 
After  being  out  a few  days  she  put  into  the  har- 
bor of  Cork,  Ireland,  to  repair,  having  sprung 
aleak.  At  last  accounts  she  was  again  ready  for 
sea,  and  only  waiting  for  a favorable  wind  to  start. 
Her  captain  expects  to  make  the  voyage  in  about 
fifty  days. 


GOING  TO  MASS. 

This  characteristic  illustration  represents  the 
people  of  an  Irish  hamlet,  in  their  Sunday  attire, 
on  their  way  to  attend  mass.  There  is  a marked 
difference  between  their  present  and  their  every- 
day appearance.  There  is  no  tattered  and  loop- 
holed  raggedness  now,  but  in  decent  attire,  they 
are  going  to  those  devotions  in  the  observance 
of  which,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  Irish 
peasantry  are  so  regular.  The  parish  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a populous  one,  to  judge  from  the 
congregation  that  is  gathered  about  the  chapel. 
There  are  burly  well-to-do  farmers,  country  wo- 


THE “CITY  OF  RAGUSA. 


men,  shop-keepers,  the  gentry  who  have  come 
on  their  outside  car,  and  the’  typical  peasantry 
of  the  country  with  their  long  tailed  coats  and 
high-crowned  hats,  who  reverence  the  priest,  till 
the  land,  and  exercise  their  time-honored  privi- 
lege of  grumbling.  That  is  a privilege  which 
every  body  claims,  and  if  Pat  has  been  louder 
and  more  persistent  in  his  wailings  than  others, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has  had  hard  mat- 
ter-of-fact wrongs  to  suffer,  as  well  as  many  sen- 


timental grievances  which  others  are  apt  to  laugh 
at,  but  which  are.  perhaps,  still  harder  to  bear 
than  the  practical  burdens  of  real  life. 


THE  ENGLISH  GUARDSMAN. 

The  histrionic  proclivities  of  the  guardsman 
render  him,  as  a rule,  remarkably  serviceable  in 
the  management  of  amateur  theatricals.  On 


GOING  TO  MASS. 
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And  as  Captain  Fitzinain  finishes  this  unasu- 
nlly  eloquent  address,  he  sinks  down  into  his 
easy-chair  exhausted,  overcome  with  a sense  of 
the  commensurate  magnitude  of  the  claims  of 
society  upon  him,  and  his  own  policy  of  enter- 
prising self-sacrifice.  As  the  man  of  war  re- 
freshes himself  with  nicotine,  the  true  nature  of 
his  position  begins  to  dawn  upon  him.  He  be- 
gins vaguely  to  comprehend  that  a man  who 


The  benches  on  which  the  children  are  placed 
are  erected  in  the  form  of  a Homan  amphithea- 
tre, rising  in  graduated  tiers  to  a considerable 
height.  The  spectators  are  seated  in  the  centre 
of  this  amphitheatre,  and  on  graduated  benches 
in  the  aisles.  The  children  of  each  school  sit 
together — the  boys  being  placed  above  the  girls 
— and  the  effect  of  the  differently  colored  cos- 
tumes, which  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of 


honor,”  continues  our  friend,  “to  hear  the  way 
in  which  they  suggest  dinners  at  Richmond,  pic- 
nics, and  the  deuce  knows  what  else,  would  fan- 
cy that  a fellow  only  lived  to  please  ’em.  By 
Jove!  I swear  I’ve  engagements  half  a dozen 
deep  for  the  next  three  weeks.  Can’t  dine  quiet- 
ly without  having  to  rush  oft'  to  some  infernal 
place.  Gad ! it’s  killing  me.  I think  I shall 
make  n premature  bolt  for  the  moors.” 


voices  of  happy  children  not  harmonious  ? — can 
hardly  fail  to  move  the  heart  and  excite  the 
charity  of  the  most  churlish  spectator. 


MARKIAGE  IN  CHINA. 

It  is  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  polygamy 
the  custom  of  the  country.  The  law  forbids 


CHARITY  CHILDREN  IN  LONDON. 


this,  and  enjoins  a man  to  have  only  one  wife, 
and  this  most  precious  object  of  the  domestic 
circle  is,  oddly  enough,  called  “ Try."  Her  chil- 
dren take  precedence  of  any  others,  of  which 
there  are,  it  must  be  stated,  generally  some  in 
every  household  who  can  not  claim  the  wife  as 
their  mother.  These  children  are  those  of  the 
handmaids,  as  they  may  be  called ; and  these 
handmaids  correspond  pretty  much  to  the  old 
Oriental  term  of  concubine,  only  that  they  are  in 

Original  from 


each  institution,  is  most  striking  and  pictur- 
esque. The  sendees  consist  of  singing  and  other 
musical  entertainments  by  the  children  and  the 
cathedral  choir,  and  a prettier  and  more  touch- 
ing spectacle  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  sight 
of  several  thousand  children  who  have  been  res- 
cued from  a miserable,  and  possibly  vicious  mode 
of  living,  and  who  are  now  clothed,  educated, 
and  frequently  started  in  life,  and  the  sound  of 
so  many  harmonious  voices — and  when  are  the 


plumes  himself  on  nothing  to  do,  may  gradually 
discover  that  there  is  nothing  which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  leave  undone.  Nunquam  magis  nego- 
tiants quam  cum  otiosus — we  beg-  the  captain’s 
pardon  for  troubling  him  with  “ that  confounded 
Latin,”  which  he  probably  left  behind  him  when 
he  quitted  Eton ; but  we  can  not  repress  a quo- 
tation which  is  so  singularly  apt. 

“ People  work  me  like  a galley-slave.  Think 
we  can  be  always  at  their  beck  and  call : on  my 
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LONDON  CHARITY  CHILDREN. 

We  give  on  this  page  an  illustration  of  the 
London  Charity  School  Festival,  which  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  June,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral. This  festival,  which  was  established  in 
1704,  is  carried  on  by  a society  of  about  a thou- 
sand patrons,  and  the  sum  realized  by  the  festi- 
val is  divided  between  the  most  needy  of  those 
charities  which  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 
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a great  measure  servants  to  the  wife,  and  ex- 
pected to  make  themselves  generally  useful,  and 
on  no  account  to  pretend  to  be  equal  to  the  real 
mistress  of  the  establishment.  A gentleman 
does  not  hesitate,  nor  is  it  any  discredit  among 
them,  to  indulge  his  fancy  for  any  number  of 
these  handmaids  that  his  purse  will  enable  him 
to  keep.  They  are  generally  of  inferior  birth, 
and  bought  of  their  parents,  becoming  the  estate 
and  sole  property  of  the  buyer,  who,  precisely 
like  the  slave-owners,  is  at  liberty  to  sell  them  or 
give  them  away  as  presents  at  any  time.  A man 
does  not,  however,  take  unto  himself  a handmaid 
if  his  wife  has  borne  him  a son,  as  the  great  de- 
sire of  every  Chinese  is  to  perpetuate  his  name 
and  family,  so  as  to  insure  the  ancestral  rites  be- 
ing paid  him  at  his  funeral.  If  he  has  no  son 
either  by  wife  or  handmaid,  he  often  adopts  one 
of  his  relatives,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  pur- 
chase a boy — plenty  of  whom  are  ready  to  be 
parted  with,  unfortunately,  in  China— and  bring 
him  up  as  his  own,  carefully  concealing  the  pa- 
rentage of  the  child.  It  speaks  well,  however, 
for  the  feeling  of  the  Chinese  male  sex,  that  the 
universal  desire  is  to  marry  as  soon  as  a man 
can  support  a wife  and  family.  They  marry  very 
early — the  men  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  the  wo- 
men from  twelve  to  fifteen.  The  marriage  lawrs 
are  very  strict.  No  man  and  woman  of  the  same 
surname  may  marry,  neither  can  any  couple  with- 
in certain  degrees  of  consanguinity.  If  a woman 
has  been  formally  betrothed,  she”  can  nQt  marry 
any  other  person.  No  government  official  can 
marry  in  the  district,  town,  or  city  in  which  he 
holds  office,  nor  may  he  marry  an  actress  or  wo- 
man of  low  degree  or  occupation.  A few  days 
before  the  wedding,  which  is  generally  fixed  in 
the  month  of  February,  the  bride-elect  has  her 
hair  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  a matron,  with 
flowers  and  ornaments.  Presents  are  made  by 
friends  to  both  bride  and  bridegroom.  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  the  bridegroom  goes  in  a 
gaudily  decked  sedan  to  the  house  of  his  bride’s 
parents,  accompanied  by  troops  of  friends  and  a 
band  of  music.  The  lady  is  placed  in  the  sedan, 
and  carried  off  by  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom 
to  his  house,  where  a grand  feast  is  prepared. 
The  happy  pair  drink  some  wine  out  of  the  same 
“cup  of  alliance,”  as  it  is  called,  and  then  the 
husband  leads  her  to  her  chamber  and  unveils 
her  face,  to  admire  her  and  give  her  the  kiss  of 
love,  bringing  her  back  to  the  company  to  re- 
ceive a kind  of  benediction  from  the  oldest  ma- 
tron lady  relative  of  the  party,  and  then  the  ban- 
quet proceeds.  The  next  day  offerings  are  made 
to  the  gods,  and  the  honey-moon  is  passed  in  mer- 
ry-making. 


WHY  BE  DISFIGURED 

With  ulcers,  erysipelas,  sores,  pimples,  or  boils, 
when  the  vitiated  blood  that  produces  them  can 
be  cleansed  and  vitalized  by  taking  Stafford's 
Iron  and  Sulphur  Powders.  The  metallic  ele- 
ment of  this  invaluable  combination  increases  the 
vital  force  of  the  system,  and  the  sulphur  re- 
solves the  venom  in  the  circulation  into  a fluid 
which  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  insensible  per- 
spiration. In  all  cases  of  cutaneous  and  ulcer- 
ous diseases  the  pores  are  in  a torpid  condition. 
The  iron  stimulates  these  vessels,  and  they  rap- 
idly discharge  the  contaminating  humors  which 
the  action  of  the  sulphur  has  expelled  from  the 
blood.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  rapid  cures 
effected  by  these  powders. 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  I Package,  12  Pow- 
ders, $1;  3 Packages,  $2  50.  Mailed  free. 
Money  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall  & Ruckel,  218 
Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


253  Feet  Front— Iron  and  Glass. 


^yORKS  OF  THE 

United  States  Watch  Company, 

(GILES,  WALES  Sc  CO.,)  MARION,  N.  J. 


GILES,  WALES  <fc  CO., 

IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS  & JOBBERS, 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY  & SILVERWARE, 

salesroom  yNgTE0  STATES  WATCH  COMPANY, 

13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

MANUFACTURERS  »f‘":RS of  WATCHES,  PENDANT  WINDERS  AND  KEY  WINDERS, 

BOTH  NICKEL  AND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS,  WITH  DAMASKEEN  FINISH. 

The  finer  grades  all  having  three  pairs  Conical  Pivots.  Cap  Jeweled,  in  Gold  Settings, 
and  accurately  adjusted  to  tleat , void  and  Position:  and  all,  even  in  the  cheapest  grades,  have  the 
STRAIGHT-LINE  Escapement,  with  Exposed  Pallet  Jewels,  and  Hardened  and  Tempered  Hair  Springe  ; 
and  for  our  late  improvement  in  STEM- WINDING  mechanism,  we  claim  a STRENGTH,  SIMPLICITY 
and  SMOOTHNESS  hitherto  unattained  in  any  other  manufacture,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Constantly  on  hand,  full  lines,  all  sizes,  In  Gold,  Silver,  Diamond  Set  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute 
Repeaters,  Independent  1-4,  1-5  Split  and  Fly-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  different  times,  for  timing 
Horses,  Artillerymen,  &c. 

Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application.  Inclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade 
generally.  Ask  your  Jeweler  to  see  the  MARION  watches. 

Wholesale  Warerooms,  13  MAIDEN  LANE,  New  York, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER  & CO.,  142  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Watch  No.  108!),  Stem- Winder— hearing  Trade-Mark  11  Frederic  Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  1 V.  J.," 
manufactured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  from,  December,  1868,  to  January  17,  1870, 
its  total  variation  being  only  TWO  SECONDS  in  the  entire  time. 

New  York,  Jan.  17,  1870.  L.  E.  CHITTENDEN,  Late  Reg.  U.  S.  Treas. 


Watch  No.  1064,  Stem- Winder, —Benrlnj  Trade-Mark  “Frederic I Watch  No.  12,006, Stem-Winder,— Bearing  Trade-Mark  “ United 
Atherton  A Co.,  Marlon,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  hv  the  United  States  States  Watch  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J..”  manufactured  bv  the  United 
Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  fifteen  months ; its  total  varia-  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  three  months  ; its  total 
tion  from  mean  time  being  only  one  second  per  month.  I variation  from  mean  time  being  only  two-thirds  of  a second  per  day. 

WILLARD  DERRY,  May  St  1869.  Judge  CHAS.  H.  VOORH1S,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

_ 0t  Derb?> Snow  A Prenliss’  Jer8e-T  Citv>  N-  J>  Watch  No.  12,012,  Stem-Winder, -Bearing Trade-Mark,  “ United 

Watch  No.  1124,  Stem-Winder, — Bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Frederic  States  Watch  Co.,  Marlon,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  the  United 
Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  the  United  States , States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  six  mouths  : its  total  varia- 
Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  seven  mouths;  Us  total  variation  I tion  from  mean  time  being  only  twelve  seconds.  GEO.  LOVIS, 
from  mean  time  being  only  six  seconds.  I Gen'l  Eastern  Pass’r  Ag’t,  Toledo,  Wabash  A Western  R.  R. 

A.  L.  DENNIS,  Pres’t  N.  J.  R.  R.  A T.  Co. 

Utica,  Feb.  15,  1870.  Watch  No.  1176,  Ste» 

Watch  No.  10,584,  Stbm-Windeh.— Bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Fred-'  Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,’ 

eric  Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J . , ’ manufac  tured  by  the  United  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  , 

But"  r'~  *■"' "1  B ‘ it ■ “■  ' n time  being  only  five  seconds  during  that  time. 

HENRY  DE  LANCEY,  Engineer  Phila.  A Erie  R.  R. 
05,  Stem- Winder, —Bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Frederic 


States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  twenty  months  ; its  total  j from 
variation  from  mean  time  being  five  seconds  per  month. 

Z.  C.  PRIEST,  Ass’t  Snp’t  N.  Y.  C.  A H.  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1117,  Stem-Winder,— Bearing  Trade-Mark  « Frederic'  Atiie 
Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  the  United  States  Watc 
Watch  Co., lias  been  carried  by  me  fifteen  months;  its  total  variation  from 
from  mean  time  being  only  an  average  of  two-thirds  of  a second  per  j 
day.  B.  F.  PHELPS,  Con.  N.  J.  Central  R.  R. 

Watch  No.  1037,  Stem-Winder, -Bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Frederic 
Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,’’  manufactured  by  the  United  States! 
Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  since  June,  1867  ; its  total  varia-' 
tion  from  mean  time  being  only  five  seconds  per  month. 

HENRY  SMITH,  Treas.  Panama  R.  ft.,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 

Watch  No.  1 125,  Stem-Winder,— Bearing  Trade-Mark  “ Frederic 
Atherton  A Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  the  United  States 
Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  fourteen  months,  six  months  of | 
that  time  at  sea,  and  In  al  1 the  various  climates  of  Europe.  During 


anufactured  by  the  United  Stats 
“• “ • * *ts  total  variation 


HI 

| Watch  No. 


. - - , N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  the  United  States 

, has  been  carried  by  me  eleven  months ; its  total  variation 
time  being  only  soven  seconds  in  the  entire  time. 

A.  H.  KING,  7 Park  Place,  New  York. 
Vice-Pres’t  N.  J.  Car  Spring  A R.  Co. 

Utica,  Feb.  14, 1870. 

(Vatch  No.  2617, -Bearing  Trade-Mark  “Fayette  Stratton,  Mar- 
1,  N.  J.,’’  manufactured  by  the  United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been 
rried  hv  mo  twelve  months;  its  total  variation  from  mean  time 
being  fifteen  seconds.  I.  VROOMAN, 

Engineer  N.  Y.  C.  A H.  R.  R. 


161  Broadway,  N.'V. 


Stratton.  Marlon 

Co.,  has  been  carrien  ny  me  eignteen 

time  being  five  seconds  per  montn. 

E.  O.  WHIPPLE,  Con.  U.  A 


BEWARE  of  worthless  imitations  with  which  the  country  is  flooded.  To  avoid  imposition  insist  on  a 
certificate  of  genuineness  from  those  qf  whom  you  purchase,  and  see  that  the  icords  MARION,  N,  J.,  are 
engraved  on  the  plate  over  the  Main  Spring  Barrel , All  others  are  spurious. 


If  it  is  thrown  in  vouR  Teeth  that  you  do  not 
keep  your  dental  apparatus  in  proper  trim,  it  is  your 
own  fault;  for  all  the  world  knows  that  you  might 
do  so  by  using  that  matchless  vegetable  dentifrice, 
Sozodont.—l  Com.  ] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples  on  the  Pace. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply 
Eruptions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face, 
use  Perry's  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  Depot, 
49  Bond  Street,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  “Perry’s  Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion."  The  only 
reliable  and  harmless  remedy  known  to  science.  Pre- 
pared by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold 
by  Druggists  every  where. 


ANEW  VOL.  1— 51st.— Illustrated  PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL  begins  with  present— July— 
No.,  now  ready  ; $3  a year,  or  $1  {50  for  half  a vear. 
Clubs  of  Fifteen  copies,  from  July  to  Jan.,  only’ $15, 
with  a copy  of  Harper's  Weekly  gratis.  Address 
S.  It,  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  enitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  <fec.,  At..  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


GOOD  READING  GRATIS— Almost. — THE  PIC- 
TORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL,  a first-class  maga- 
zine, $3  a year,  and  Harper’s  Weekly,  $4  a year,  both 
sent  for  $5,  by  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MICR0PC0PE&  pSS  .pSKiSr* 

T.  H.  MoALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


1. 1.  STEIIIT  & CD. 

HAVE 

Largely  Replenished  with 
NOVELTIES 

THEIR  STOCK  OF 

SILKS, 

DRESS  GOODS, 

LINEN,  LAWN,  and  ORGANDIE 
DRESSES, 

MISSES’  AND  CHILDREN’S 

Ready-Made  Garments  and 
Underwear, 

Lama -Lace  Shawls,  Jackets,  &c, 


BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NINTH  AND 
TENTH  STREETS. 


A DOUBLE  MAGAZINE  for  the  price  of  one ! — TnE 
PICTORIAL  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
and  PACKARD’S  MONTHLY  sent  a year  for  $3 ; 
half  a year,  $1  50 ; or  Fifteeu  copies  for  $15,  and  a copy 
of  Harper’s  Weekly,  Bazar,  or  Magazine  a year  gratis 
to  getter-up  of  club.  Address 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


5000 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED, 

for  Harding’s  New  Illuminated  and 
Illustrated  Editions  of  the 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST  and 


BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS. 


Harding’s  New  Pictorial  Family  Bibles. 

The  works  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Address, 
for  Catalogue  of  the  best-selling  Subscription  Books 
published, 

W.  W.  HARDING,  Philadelphia,  Publisher. 


$25 


A DAY ! 40  new  articles  for  Agents.  Sam- 
ples sent  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfl-ed,  Me. 


Infection  in  the  Air. 

Experimental  chemists  have  repeatedly  analyzed 
the  air  at  unhealthy  seasons,  in  the  hope  of  detecting 
the  invisible  virus  which  produces  epidemic  disease. 
They  have  not  yet  discovered  it,  and  scarcely  any  two 
of  them  agree  as  to  its  nature.  This  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  this  poisonous 
principle  exists,  and  that  a safeguard  against  its  in- 
sidious influence  has  been  provided.  In  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  when  fever  and  ague,  remittent 
fever,  and  other  periodical  diseases  of  that  class  are 
prevalent,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fortify  the  system 
with  a course  of 

HOSTETTER’S 

STOMACH  BITTERS 


to  escape  them.  If  this  precaution  has  been  neglected, 
which  it  never  ought  to  be  in  any  district  liable  to 
such  visitations,  and  if  the  paroxysms  of  malarious 
fever  have  actually  commenced,  they  may  always  be 
checked  and  broken  up  by  a course  of  that  powerful 
vegetable  tonic  and  alterative.  Quinine  was  once 
considered  the  only  specific  for  chills  and  fevers ; but 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  this  nauseous  alka- 
loid is  a dangerous  medicine,  and  that  its  secondary 
effects  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  form  of  inter- 
mittent fever.  It  is  simply  a tremendous  astringent. 
It  does  not  touch  the  disordered  liver,  or  regulate  the 
bowels,  or  in  any  way  improve  the  condition  of  the 
animal  fluids.  Hostetter’s  Bitters,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  addition  to  being  a better  and  safer  tonic  than  any 
preparation  of  quinine,  has  a balsamic  effect  upon  the 
whole  system.  It  is  aperient  and  anti-bilious,  as  well 
as  directly  invigorating,  and  purifies  the  secretions  as 
well  as  regulates  the  secretive  organs.  It  stimulates 
the  appetite,  strengthens  the  stomach,  soothes  the 
nerves,  promotes  healthful  perspiration,  and  induces 
quiet  sleep.  As  a stomachic  it  has  no  rival.  Cases 
of  indigestion  that  no  other  tonic  seems  capable  of 
alleviating  are  cured  in  a few  weeks  by  its  regular  use. 


WANTED,  AGENTS  — To  sell  the  OCTAGON 
SEWING  MACHINE.  It  is  licensed,  makes  the 
“Elastic  Lock  Stitch,”  and  is  warranted  for  5 years. 
Price  $15.  All  other  machines  with  an  under-feed 
sold  for  $15  or  less  are  infringements.  Address  OC- 
TAGON SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Chicago,  111.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  or  Boston,  Mass. 


BALD  HEADS  and  smooth  faces  clothed  with 
raven  locks.  Send  35  cents  for  Recipe. 

NOVELTY  CO.,  Augusta,  Me. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


UW“  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ROBERTSONS  SERMONS  Sermons  preached  at 
Brighton  by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son, the  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HORTENSE,  Daughter  of  Jose- 
phine, Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Rev- 
olution," “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  &c. 
With  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth,  $i  20.  Uniform 
imth  Abbotts'  Illustrated  Histories. 

BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECOBUM.  The  Care  of  the 
Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
16mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY;  or, 
the  Relation  between  Spontaneous  and  Reflective 
Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  By  B.  F.  Cooker,  D.I>., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  75. 


THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BTSMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  Hesekiel.  Translated  aud  Ed- 
ited,.with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  Svo, 
Cloth,  $3  00. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  SCUDDER,  M.D., 
Thirty-six  Years  Missionarv  in  India.  By  Rev.  J. 
B.  Watf.rburv,  D.D.  With  Portrait  ofDr.  Scudder. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


SELF-HELP;  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Con- 
duct, and  Perseverance.  By  Samcf.i.  Smiles,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Life  of  the  Stephensons,”  “History 
of  the  Huguenots,”  <fcc.  A Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $t  00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  By 
John  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry aud  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
In  Three  Vols.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  vol. 


THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON;  or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Orton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vussar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Scieuces,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

TENNYSON'S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition,  containing  several  Poems  not  hitherto 
included  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  writings, 
and  with  the  Idyls  of  the  King  arranged  in  the  or- 
der indicated  by  the  author.  40 th  Thousand.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 


YONGE'S  ENGLISH -GREEK  LEXICON.  An  En- 
glish-Greek  Lexicon.  By  C.  D.  Yonge.  With  many 
New  Articles,  an  Appendix  of  Proper  Nantes,  and 
Pillon's  Greek  Synonyms.  To  which  is  prefixed  au 
Essay  on  the  Order  of  Words  in  Attic-Greek  Prose, 
by  Charles  Short,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Co- 
lumbia College,  N.  Y.  Edited  by  Henry  Dbisler, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Columbia  College,  Ed- 
itor of  “ Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek-English  Lexicon," 
&c.  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $7  00. 

ANGLO  - SAXON  GRAMMAR.  A Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language ; in  which 
its  Forms  are  Illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old 
Norse,  and  Old  High -German.  By  Francis  A. 
March,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Com- 
parative Philology  in  Lafayette  College,  Author  of 
“Method  of  Philological  Study  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," “A  Parser  and  Analyzer  for  Beginners," 
&c.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 


CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL, 
and  ECCLESIA  STIC  A L LITERA  TUBE.  By  Rev. 
John  M’Clintook,  D.D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.T.D. 
With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  about  Six  Volumes,  Royal  Svo,  of  about 
One  Thousand  Pages  each.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III., 
comprising  the  Letters  A to  G,  are  now  ready.  The 
remaining  Volumes  are  in  progress.  Price,  per  Vol- 
ume, Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep,  $0  00;  Half  Morocco, 
$8  00.  ( Sold  try  Subscription.  Agents  will  please  ad- 
dress Avert  Bill,  care  of  Harper  & Brothers.) 


FRESH  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

STERN  NECESSITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 
of  “Poor  Humanity,”  “Mattie:  aStray,"  “For  Her 
Sake,"  “Carry’s  Confession,"  “No  Man's  Friend,” 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


GWENDOLINE'S  HA R VEST.  By  the  Author  of 
“Carlyou’s  Year,”  “One  of  the  Family,”  “Found 
Dead,"  “A  Beggar  on  Horseback,”  &c.  Svo,  Paper, 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  By  Charles 
Reade,  Author  of  “Hard  Cash,”  “Griffith  Gaunt,” 
&C.,  &c.  From  the  Author's  early  sheets. 


HARPER'S  OCTAVO  EDITION  of  “ Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place.”  With  all  the  Illustrations, 
including  the  characteristic  Vignettes  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  American  edition.  Paper, 
75  cents ; bound  in  Cloth,  $1  25. 

HARPER'S  DUODECIMO  EDITION  of  “Pnt 
Yourself  in  His  Place.”  Uniform  with  the  Boston 
Household  Edition  of  Charles  Reade’s  Novels, 
and  bound  in  Green-Morocco  English  Cloth,  to 
match  that  edition.  Illustrated.  Price  $1  00. 


THE  VICAR  OF  BULLHAMPTON.  By  Anthony 
Trollope,  Author  of  “The  Bertrams,”  “Castle 
Richmond,"  “Framley  Parsonage,”  “Orley  Farm,” 
“Small  House  at  Allington,”  &c.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 


MISS  VAN  KORTLAND.  A Novel  of  American  So- 
ciety. By  the  Author  of  “My  Daughter  Elinor." 
8vo,  Paper,  $1  00. 


BENE  A TH  THE  WHEELS.  By  the  Author  of  “Ol- 
ive Varcoe,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

RAFFLED;  or,  Michael  Brand's  Wrong.  By  Julia 
Goi'daro,  Author  of  “Joyce  Dormer’s  Story,” 
The  Search  for  the  Gral,"  <fcc.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Paper,  75  cents. 


TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DA  YS.  By  An  Old  Bor. 
New  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ar- 
thur Hughes  and  Sidney  Prior  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
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HARPERS  WEEKLY. 


Eight  per  Cent,  per  Annum 
in  Gold, 

Free  from  U.  S.  Government  Tax. 

THE  BALANCE 
OF  THE  ISSUE  OF 

$1,500,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 

OP  THE 

ST.  JOSEPH 

AND  * 

DENVER  CITY 

Railroad  Company, 

NOW  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  UNDERSIGNED. 

These  are  a 30-year  sinking-fund  bond,  issued  only 
upon  a completed  road,  and  bear  eight  per  cent,  in- 
terest in  gold,  payable  on  the  15th  of  August  and  15th 
of  February,  in  New  York,  London,  or  Frankfort,  and 
are  free  from  tax.  These  bonds  are  in  denominations 
of  $1000  and  $500,  coupons  or  registered,  and  secured 
by  an  absolute  and  only  mortgage  upon  the  line,  in- 
cluding all  description  of  rolling  stock  and  equip- 
ments. This  road  is  111  miles  in  length,  the  largest 
portion  of  which  is  completed  and  successfully  ope- 
rated in  the  daily  running  of  regular  trains,  the  earn- 
ings of  which  are  now  in  excess  of  the  interest  liabil- 
ities on  this  issue  of  bonds.  Over 

#1,500,000 

has  already  been  expended  upon  this  road  from  Stock 
Subscriptions  and  Donations.  The  Company  are  en- 
tirely free  from  debt.  We  unhesitatingly  recommend 
them,  and  will  furnish  pamphlets,  maps,  and  all  in- 
formation. 

Price,  97^  and  accrued  Interest  in  Cnrrency. 

W.  P.  CONVERSE  & CO., 

No.  54  PINE  ST.,  New  York. 

TANNER  & CO., 

No.  49  WALL  ST.,  New  York. 


PROMPT,  HONORABLE,  RELIABLE. 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  city,  town,  and  vil- 
lage, for  the  largest  and  most  successful  DOLLAR 
HOUSE  in  the  country— ONLY  ONE  indorsed  by  the 
leading  Papers  and  Express  Co’s  of  the  United  States. 
Our  goods  give  universal  satisfaction,  our  premiums  to 
Agents  can  not  be  excelled,  and  our  checks  are  free. 
Having  two  houses— Boston  and  Chicago — our  facili- 
ties are  cnequaled,  and  our  business  exceeds  in 
amount  all  other  concerns  in  this  trade  combined, 
tir  SEND  for  CIRCULARS  and  FREE  CLUB  to 
S.  C.  THOMPSON  Ac  CO., 

136  Federal  Street,  Boston,  or 

158  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Reliance  Wringer, 

IMPROVED. 

Keyed  Rolls. 
White  Rub- 
ber. Spiral 
Cogs.  Easy 
Working. 
Has  Curved 
Clamp.  Fits 
any  Tub. 

The  Best. 
The  Cheap- 
est. 

TRY  IT. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO., 

29  Reekman  St.,  N.Y.]  PROV.,  R.  I. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  4S1  Broadwav,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
ana  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Price*,  for  Ctuih, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  month- 
ly until  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 


LOOK  AT  THIS.— For  Fifteen  new  subscribers  to 
THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  Vol.  51, 
from  July  to  Jan.,  at  $1  each,  a copy  of  Harper’s  Week- 
ly or  Beecher’s  Christian  Union  will  be  given  as  a pre- 
mium by  S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

HLORAL  SOOTHING  CORDIAL  (for 
children  Teething)  contains  no  opinm  or  poison- 
ous narcotic.  Soothes,  calms,  and  produces  natural 
sleep.  For  sale  by  Druggists.  Depot,  302  Broadway. 


dbOn  - IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNT- 
ED 10  JtHZU.  ING-CASE  WATCHES.  Send 
for  circular.  JOHN  FOGGAN,  79  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


117  D.  WILSON  Ac  CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  fur- 
YV  i nish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar, 

“It  would  be  a good  thing  if  at  least  one  copy  of  this 
book  were  in  every  household  of  the  United  States." 

THE  BAZAR  BOOK 

OF 

DECORUM. 

THE  BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The 
Care  of  the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and 
Ceremonials.  16mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

Abounds  in  sensible  suggestions  for  keeping  one's 
person  in  proper  order,  and  for  doing  fitly  and  to  one's 
own  satisfaction  the  thousand  social  duties  that  make 
up  so  large  a part  of  social  and  domestic  life.— Corre- 
spondence of  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

Full  of  good  and  sound  common-sense,  and  its  sug- 
gestions will  prove  valuable  in  many  a social  quanda- 
ry.—Portland  Transcript. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yokk. 

W Sent  by  mail,  postane  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  </$l  00. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  ‘‘Collins 
Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendations. Prices:— Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearauce 
and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $260  gold  watch.  For  these 
magnifleeut  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies’  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.—  X.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— .V.  Y.  Tiims. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy’s 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS  —Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  seud  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  Sc  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St.  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


A DELIGHTFUL  SUMMER  BOOK. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  HUNTERS. 

By  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Conant.  1 vol.  16mo.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  $1  50. 

“ Mrs.  Conant'a  agreeable  little  book  introduces  a bevy  of  ‘ butterfly  hunters  ’ with  whom  her  young  read- 
ers take  a long  and  delightful  summer  ramble,  wherein  boating  and  botany,  walks  and  talks,  incident  and 
boyish  adventure  mingle  with  butterfly  lore.  In  this  way  she  converts  what  might  be  an  irksome  task  into 
an  ea^er  sport,  and  the  story,  with  its  dialogue  aud  circumstance,  carries  along  its  undertow  of  instruction, 
and,  better  than  all,  its  inspiring  invitation  to  the  study  of  nature.” — New  York  Times. 

“ Mrs.  Helen  S.  Conant  has  discovered  a right  ‘ royal  road  ’ to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  and  very  pleas- 
antly and  practically  she  points  it  out  to  the  children  in  the  ‘ Butterfly  Hunters.’  On  the  delicate  thread  of 
an  interesting  narrative  of  adventures  in  the  New  England  woods  she  strings  a great  number  of  facts  in  re- 
gard to  butterflies ; not,  however,  unwisely  entering  into  such  detail  as  children  can  not  understand,  but 
teaching  very  clearly  just  enough  about  the  insect  to  incite  a child  to  wish  for  further  information.  It  is  as 
entertaining  as  it  is  useful  and  reliable.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  of  the  most  finished  character,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  book.’’— Harper's  Weekly. 

par  tale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price , by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  & CO,  Boston. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  Sc  CO.,  713  Broadway,  New  York. 


Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  fortnightly  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOB  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  EACH 
separate  piece  of  the  PATTERN,  so  as  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  most  inexperience 

Patterns  of  the  STREET  SUIT  in  Bazar  No.  22, 
the  VISITING  SUIT  in  No.  24,  the  WALKING  SUIT 
Id  No.  26,  and  the  COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT  in 
No.  28,  are  now  ready,  and  the  Publishers  will  send  ei- 
ther Pattern  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  and  BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Pat- 
terns cost  sixty  cents  in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set 
of  Nine  Sizes  will  be  sent  for  $2  00. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


ever  made  with  v 
YOUR  OWN  PRINT- 
ING, and  is  second  to  none 
for  the  use  of  General  Job 
Printer 
the  best  p 

be  made  to  a boy  or  girl. 
Prlee  of  Presses,  $15, 
$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testi- 
monials aud  specimens  of  type  and  printing,  to 
BEN  J.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  351  Federal 
St,  Boston,  Mass,  or  to  C.  C.  THURSTON,  16  Col- 
lege Place,  New  York;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  & LUD- 
WIG, 917  Market  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; A.  C.  KEL- 
LOGG, 68  West  Van  Buren  St,  Chicago,  111.  “The 
press  gives  entire  satisfaction." — J.  A.  Walker,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  “Equal  to  any  other  press  in  its  ability  to 
do  good  work.” — American  Union.  Macon,  Oa.  “Has 
supplied  that  long-felt  want— a simple,  strong,  well- 
finished,  and  low-priced  press." — John  Cussons,  Glen 
Allen,  Va.  “It  does  all  that  it  is  promised  to  do.”— 


STEEL  FENS. 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
ter's Ba/.au  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life.— jV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OP 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  anuals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  aud  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashiou  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe — its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  aud  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautifiil  Paris  Costumes 
in  Harper’s  Bazar,  outside  the  regular  Supplement, 
graded  to  fit  any  figure  from  30  to  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure, with  the  names  and  directions  for  puttiug  togeth- 
er printed  on  each  separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  will 
be  sent  by  the  Publishers  prepaid  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  Twenty-five  Cents  and  Dust  measure.  The  same 
patterns  cost  sixty  cents  in  gold  in  Paris.  Dressmak- 
ers supplied  with  the  entire  set  of  nine  sizes  at  $2  00. 
Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount  In  or- 
dering, please  specify  the  number  of  Bazar  containing 
suit,  and  send  bust  measure. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram,"  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,"  “ The  Dodge  Club," 
&c,  profusely  illustrated. 

I'ublished  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


OVER  $4,000,000  00 

were  paid  for  taxes  to  U.  S.  Government  during  four 
years  by  the  House  of  Lorillard.  This  amount  is  not 
exceeded  by  any  Tobacco  House  in  the  world. 

Their  Century  Chewing  Tobacco  is  now 
made  of  choice,  sweet,  re-dried,  and  sun-cured  leaf  of 
the  best  attainable  varieties. 

LORI L LARD’S  Yaclit-Club  Smoking 
is  made  of  Oronoco,  or  Hyco  Leaf,  of  N.  C.  and  Va., 
esteemed  among  judges  as  the  finest  tobacco  for  the 
purpose  ever  found,  and  prepared  by  an  original  and 
patented  process,  whereby  the  bitter  and  acrid  proper- 
ties, as  well  as  the  nicotine,  is  extracted,  rendering  it 
mild  and  harmless  to  nervous  constitutions ; it  has  a 
delightful  aroma,  leaves  no  disagreeable  taste,  and  will 
not  hum  the  tongue  if  a good  pipe  is  used. 

The  liurcka  Smoking  is  also  a favorite 
Brand, being  made  of  choice  Virginia,  andalways  burns 
free  and  smooth ; has  an  agreeable  flavor,  but  is  of 
heavier  body  than  the  Yracht-Club,  and  cheaper 
in  price  ; by  mixing  these  two  together  an  article  of 
any  desired  strength  may  be  obtained. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  popnlarity  of  Lorillard’s 
Smoking,  we  would  say  over  10,000,000  pack- 
ages were  sold  during  1869,  and  still  the  demand  in- 
creases. 


MADAM  FOY’S 

COMBINED 

Corset,  Skirt  Support- 

er, and  BUSTLE 

Is  just  the  article  needed  by  every 
lady  who  consults 
HEALTH,  COMFORT.and  STYLE, 
Testimonials  in  its  favor  are  con- 
stantly being  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Lady  Agents  wanted  in  every  coun- 
ty of  the  United  States. 

HARMON,  BALDWIN,  & FOY, 
Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED.-CANVASSERS  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  sell  one  of  the 
best  books  for  Agents  ever  published  in  this  conntry, 
viz.,  “The  Veteran  of  the  Grand  Army.” 
Complete  i n one  volume,  elegantly  houud.  Price,  only 
$2  25.  Liberal  terms  to  Agents.  It  is  selling  rapidly 
among  the  Boys  in  Bine  and  all  interested  in  the 
Grana  Army.  One  Agent  took  forty  orders  in  one 
day.  Address  CYRUS  & DARIUS  COBB, 

228  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


WANTED  — Agents  to  sell  a thoroughly  good  do- 
mestic article,  wanted  in  every  family.  No  com- 
petition. Exclusive  territory  given.  Business  very 
pleasant.  Agents  have  sold  3 doz.,  netting  $30  profit 
per  day.  One  sold  350  in  a small  town,  another  1000  in 
5 towns,  another  31  in  calling  on  33  families.  Cost  of 
outfit,  $3.  No  danger  of  imposition.  Best  of  references 
given.  Send  for  circular,  to  102  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  LITTLEFIELD  & DAME. 


$10,1 


I will  send  the  re- 
ceipt by  which  I was 
cured  of  Catarrh  and 
Denfhess  free.  Address 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Leggett, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 


finn  f°r  cents.  Business  for  every  body. 
Ul/U  Inclose  50  cents,  aud  address 

C.  RAMSEY,  Box  323,  Hartford,  Conn. 


$60' 


American  Branch,  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


For  Marking  Clothing,  Ac.  Single,  35 cts.,  4 
for  $1 : per  doz.,  $2  25,  by  mail,  paid : per  grs.,  $22  50. 
For  Writing  on  YVood,  Tree  Labels,  Ac. 

Single,  60  cts. ; per  doz.,  $3 ; per  grs.,  $30. 

“More  convenient  than  Ink."—Amer.  Agriculturist. 
“Invaluable  formarking  linen.”—  Godey's  Lady's  Book. 
“Avery  useful  artiele.”— Amer.  Institute  Report,  1807. 
Manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
Indelible  Fencll  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Vtr  Sold  by  Stationers  and  Dealers  every  where. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  Presses. 

MEN  AND  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16;  Press  and  Offices,  $15, 
$20,  $30.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

1 5 Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 


estb.  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  im. 


SAPOLId 


For  General 

Household  Purposes 


Is  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than  SOAP. 


Rifles,  shot-guns,  revolvers, 

Ac.,  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by 
express  C.  O.  D.,  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Lib- 
eral terms  to  the  Trade,  Agents,  or  Clubs.  Write  for 
a price  catalogue.  Address  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN 
WORKS,  179  Smithfleld  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

N.B.  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  Ac.,  bought  or  traded  for. 


“ TUST  TO  TRY  IT.’’— Half  a vear  only  $1  60  for 
J PICTORIAL  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL- 
July  to  Jan. ; or  Fifteen  copies  for  $15,  and  a copy  of 
Harper’s  Weekly  a year  gratis.  Address 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LOVELL’S  AURILAVES  or  Ear  Brushes. — The  best 
article  ever  made  for  cleaning  the  human  Ear. 
Sold  every  where  for  25  cts.  Sample,  by  mail,  30  cts. 
G.  S.  & M.  F.  Lovell,  627  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


VIXTUf1  AD-  now  made  from  cider, 

\ I fill /ll\.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


Samples,  free.  Address  S.  M.  SrENOER,Brattleboro,Vt, 


A GENTS  WANTED -($10  PER  DAY)— by 
the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


IKglQlj] 

S| 


Raw  York.  Story  * 

Juw!  8offbj%  N.wj 
Della*.  Ottlj  0 C.Ets. 


END  50  cents  and  Stamp  for  the  NOVELTY. 
Every  body  needs  it  Address  J.  N.  BURTON, 
Patentee,  Griffin,  Ga. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— N.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 
but  in  the  English  language.— 27ie  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  June  Number  began  the  Forty-first  Vol.  of  Har- 
per’s Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
thatof  any  other  monthly  periodical  inEurope  or  Amer- 
ica—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  aud  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  aud  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics ; and  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics  ; aud  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper's  Magazink  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Haki-kr’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  and  Harper's 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  b|  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Wf.eki.y  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  aud  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Nnmber  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stoleu,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Maaazine.—  Whole  Page,  $260  ; Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion;  or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Fages,  $1  50  per  Line ; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line- each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— %\  00  per  Line;  Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


LOW  PRICE  WATCHES 


HULL’S  , 

WABEntyC£Rine 

SO  A 1= 

HEALING  IN  ITS  EFFECTS. 
To  Be  Had  Of  All  Dealers, And  Of 
MANUFACTURER  32  PARK  ROW,  N.Y. 


Self-Lighting 
Kerosene  Lamps 


hnoiwM 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


FOR  SALE,  at  $3  per  acre  aud  upward  for  cash,  or  on  credit  by  the  Iowa  Railroad  Land  Co. 

Railroads  already  built  through  the  Lauds,  aud  ou  all  sides  of  them.  Great  Inducements  to  settlers. 
Send  for  our  free  Pamphlet.  It  gives  prices,  terms,  location : tells  who  should  come  West,  what  they  should 
bring,  what  it  will  cost ; gives  plans  and  elevations  of  18  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses,  which  the 
Company  furnish  at  from  $250  to  $4000,  ready  to  set  up.  Maps  sent  if  desired.  Address 

W.  W.  WALKER,  Vice-President, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


tWOOD,  UOGEKS  k l 


and  Boys’  Clothing,  especially  adapted  to  Summer  wear.  I 

THE  STOCK  embraces  an  extraordinary  variety  of  Suits  in  BB 
Flannels,  Tweeds,  Cheviots,  Creps,  Draps  d’Etes,  Alpacas,  Seer- 
suckers,  Linens,  Ducks.  I 

WHITE  VESTS  in  Turkish  Toweling,  Corduroy,  Basket  Ducks,  H 
and  Marseilles.  1 ; 

SUITS  for  Business,  Dress,  Traveling,  Hunting,  Fishing,  ready 
for  immediate  wear,  or  made  to  measure  at  short  notice.  H| 

BOYS’  AND  YOUTHS’  CLOTHING  of  every  description,  for  H 
all  ages ; Home,  School,  and  Dress  Suits ; Bismarck,  Garibaldi,  WSk 
and  Sailor  Suits.  All  the  favorite  designs  and  most  fashionable 
b.  materials. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  promptly  filled.  The  easy  and  accurate  e 
System  of  Self-Measnre  introduced  by  FREEMAN  & BURR  ena-  — 
ly  parties  in  any  part  of  the  country  with  Clothing,  and  guarantee  perfect  fit  tin  i 
SELF -MEASURE,  PATTERNS  OF  GOODS,  PRICE-LIST,  and  FASHION  PLi 


bles  them  to  supph 
RULES  FOR  SI 
on  application. 


BISHOP  & REIN, 

JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


Complete  in  One  Volume, 


What  are  the  Wild  Waves  saying, 
Saying,  sister,  to  thee?” 


Carbolic  Salve 


SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  BRIGHTON 
by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robertson, 
the  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  00. 


WOOD  BROTHERS 


The  important  discovery  of 
the  CARBOLIC  ACID  as  a 
CLEANSING,  PURIFYING,  and 
HEALING  Agenris  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  results  of 
modern  medical  research. 
During  the  late  civil  war  it 
was  extensively  used  in  the 
Hospitals,  and  was  found  to 
be  not  only  a thorough  disin- 
fectant, but  also  thO  most  won- 
derful and  speedy  HEALING 
HE. HEDY  ever  known. 

It  is  now  presented  in  a 
scientific  combination  with 
other  soothing  and  healing 
agencies,  in  the  form  of  a 
SAL  YE;  and,  having  been  al- 
ready used  in  numberless  cases 
w ith  most  satisfactory  and  ben. 
cficial  results,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  offering  it  to  the  pub- 
lic as  the  most  certain,  rapid, 
and  effectual  remedy  for  all 
Sores  and  Ulcers,  no  matter  of 
how  long  standing,  for  Burns, 
Cuts,  Wounds,  and  every 
ABRASION  of  SKIN  or  FLESH, 
and  for  Skin  diseases  generally. 

Sold  by  aU  Druggists.  Price  25  cents. 


Here  is  a book  which  has  gone  through  as  great 
a number  of  editions  as  the  most  popular  novel.  It 
has  all  those  marks  of  arduous  service  which  are 
only  to  be  seen  in  books  which  belong  to  great  pub- 
lic libraries.  It  is  thumbed,  dog’s-eared,  pencil - 
marked,  worn  by  much  perusal.  Is  it  then  a novel  ? 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a volume  of  sermons.  A fine, 
tender,  and  lofty  mind,  full  of  thoughtfulness,  full 
of  devotion,  has  herein  left  his  legacy  to  his  coun- 
try. It  is  not  rhetoric  or  any  vulgar  excitement  of 
eloquence  that  charms  so  many  readers  to  the  book, 
so  many  hearers  to  this  preacher’s  feet.  It  is  not  with 
the  action  of  a Demosthenes,  with  outstretched  arms 
and  countenance  of  flame,  that  he  presses  his  Gospel 
upon  his  audience.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  read 
those  calm  and  lofty  utterances,  this  preacher  seems 
seated,  like  his  Master,  with  the  multitude  palpitating 
round,  but  no  agitation  or  passion  in  his  own  thought- 
ful, contemplative  breast.  The  Sermons  of  Robert- 
son have  few  of  the  exciting  qualities  of  oratory.  Save 
for  the  charm  of  a singularly  pure  and  lucid  style,  their 
almost  sole  attraction  consists  in  their  power  of  in- 
struction, in  their  faculty  of  opening  np  the  mysteries 
of  life  and  truth.  It  is  pure  teaching,  so  far  as  that 
ever  can  be  administered  to  a popular  audience,  which 
is  offered  to  us  in  these  volumes.— Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine. 

These  Sermons  are  full  of  thought  and  beauty,  and 
admirable  illustrations  of  the  ease  with  which  a gift- 
ed and  disciplined  mind  can  make  the  obscure  trans- 
parent, the  difficult  plain.  There  is  not  a sermon  that 
does  not  furnish  evidence  of  originality  without  ex- 
travagance, of  discrimination  without  tediousness, 
and  of  piety  without  cant  or  conventionalism.— Brit- 
ish Quarterly. 

Every  word  he  wrote  is  eagerly  sought  for  and  af- 
fectionately treasured  up,  and  meets  with  the  most 
reverent  and  admiring  welcome  from  men  of  all  par- 
ties and  all  shades  of  opinion.  * * * To  those  that  find 
in  his  writings  what  they  themselves  want,  he  is  a 
teacher  quite  beyond  comparison— his  wprds  having 
a meaning,  his  thoughts  a truth  aud  depth,  which  they 
can  not  fiud  elsewhere.  And  they  never  look  to  him 
in  vain.  * * * He  fixes  hiniseli  upon  the  recollection  as 
a most  original  and  profound  thinker,  and  as  a man 
in  whom  excellence  puts  on  a new  form.  ***  There 
are  many  persons,  and  the  number  increases  every 
year,  to  whom  Robertson’s  writings  are  the  most  sta- 
ble, satisfactory,  and  exhaustless  form  of  religious 
teaching  which  the  nineteenth  century  has  given— 
the  most  wise,  suggestive,  and  practical.— Saturday 
Review. 

The  Sermons  are  altogether  out  of  the  common 
style.  They  are  strong,  free,  and  beautiful  utterances 
of  a gifted  and  cultivated  mind.— -Eclectic  Review. 


have  removed  their  entire  stock  of  fine 


Pleasure  Carriages, 


embracing  every  variety  for  City,  Park,  and  Road  driving,  to  the  Armory  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment, 

14th  Street,  between  6th  and  7th  Avs. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  Carriages  are  fresh  stock,  exclusively  of  their  own  manufacture, 
of  the  newest  designs  and  most  perfect  finish,  made  for  the  present  season  to  stock  their  new  warerooms, 
No.  740  Broadway,  but,  owing  to  the  late  accident  that  necessitates  the  rebuilding  of  their  warehouse,  have 
been  removed  to  the  above  Armory,  on  14th  Street,  and  are  to  be 

Sold  at  Cost  of  Production. 

Elegant  Close  Coaches $1000  I Clarences $1400  to  $1650 

Landaus  - - - - $1500  to  1650  | Wagons 200  to  400 

These  Carriages  have  no  superior  in  Elegance,  Durability,  or  Finish, 

Prices  fixed,  and  every  Carriage  offered  for  sale  is  equal  in  quality  to  those  built  to  order. 
GUARANTEES  MADE  GOOD  IN  EYERY  CITY  OF  THE  UNION. 


PONY 

CARRIAGES, 


PONY 

CARRIAGES, 


New  Designs, 


NO. 8 COLLEGE  PLACE,  New  York. 


FLORENCE 

THE  BEST 


BATHING  DRESSES 


AND 


NEGLIGEE  SHIRTS, 


Family  Sewing  Machine. 

Unequaled  for  simplicity  and  durability  of 
construction. 

Excelling  all  others  in  its  capacity  for  all 
kinds  of  work  without  change  of  adjustment, 
and  for  beauty  and  elasticity  of  stitch. 

t3T  AGENCIES,  505  Broadway,  NEW 
YORK,  and  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the 
UNITED  STATES  & GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


A Large  Variety  at  Lov  Prices, 


ti&~  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  o/$2  00. 


UNION  ADAMS  & CO.’S. 

No.  637  Broadway. 


NO  MORE  EXPLOSIONS 


„ - .^-1NVENToits  who  wish  to  take 

111;;' « 1 1 71  2n|1  out  Letters  Patent  are  advised  to 
conufel  wUh  CO.,  Ed- 

itors of  the  SotENTirio  American, 
who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Office 
for  Twenty-three  Years.  Their  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Patent  Agency  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  Charges  Jess  than  any  other  reliable  agency. 

A pamphlet,  containing  full  instructions  to  Invent- 
ors, is  sent  gratis.  Address  MUNN  A:  CO., 

37  Park  Row,  N.Y. 


A pamphlet  on  Catarrh 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pi 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 

NOISELESS,  LINK-MOTION,  LOCK-STITCH 


The  most  useful  and  popular  invention  since  the 
telegraph.  Keroseue  Lamps  instantaneously  lighted 
without  fire.  No  more  matches,  and  no  more  explo- 
sions. Automatic  or  Self-Lighting  Burners  fit  every 
kind  of  Kerosene  Lamp  now  in  use.  For  sale  by  all 
dealers,  or  sent  postpaid  ou  receipt  of  $1  00,  or  $5  00 
per  half  dozen.  Circulars  Free.  Agents  wanted.  A 
few  rights  for  sale.  Automatic  Lamp  Wobks, 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINE'S  and  NETTING 

MANUFACTURED  by 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

tw  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Hid. 


Challenges  the  world  in  perfection  of  work,  strength 
and  beauty  of  stitch,  durability  of  construction,  aud 
rapidity  of  motion. 

Call  and  examine ; and,  for  agencies  and  circulars, 
apply  at  623  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


WANTED,  AGENTS-To  sell  the  HOME  SHUT- 
TLE SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  $25.  It 
makes  the  “ Lock  Stitch  ” (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is 
the  only  licensed  under-feed  Shuttle  Machine  sold  for 
less  than  $60.  Licensed  by  Wheeler  & Wilsou,  Gro- 
ver & Baker,  and  Singer  & Co.  All  other  under-feed 
Shuttle  Machines  sold  for  less  than  $00  are  infringe- 
ments, and  the  seller  and  user  liable  to  proseention. 
Address  JOHNSON,  CLARK,  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mann’s  Improved  Double  Trolling  Spoon 


$2000  A YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

To  Agents,  to  sell  the  celebrated  WILSON  SEWING 
MACHINES.  The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitch 
alike  on  both  sides.  One  Machine  Without  Money. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio ; Boston,  Mass. ; or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Unoqualed  for  catching  Pike,  Pickerel,  Bass,  Trout,  &c. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1  00.  John  H.  Mann,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Weekly  Bulletin. — “ Four  Seasons,"  after  Jas.  M. 
Hart;  “Flowers  of  Hope “Flowers  of  Memory.” 
For  sale  in  all  Art  stores  throughout  the  world. 


BUY  CRANDAL'S  ELASTIC  BROOM.  Sold  by 
all  dealers.  It  sweeps  easier,  sweeps  better,  lasts 
longer,  and  costs  no  more  than  the  common  broom. 
Manufacturer’s  license  granted  to  all  broom  makers, 
on  application.  Two  sample  brooms  sent  by  express 
on  the  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Address 

CRANDAL  ELASTIC  BROOM  CO., 

712  North  Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  COUPONS  on  the 

BONDS  OF  BUCHANAN  COUNTY,  MO., 
due  July  1,  1870,  will  be  paid  on  and  after  that  date 
at  the  Bank  of  America,  New  York,  free  of  Govern- 
ment tax. 

TANNER  & CO.,  Bankers, 

49  Wall  St.,  Fiscal  Agents. 


Advertisements  (Gun’s  Index  to),  for  Next  of  Kin, 
Chancery  Heirs,  Legatees,  and  cases  of  Unclaimed 
Money,  since  1600.  Price  60  cents. 

JOHN  HOOPER  & CO.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


MICROSCOPES  from  50c.  to  $500. 

Prepared  Objects  in  all  departments  of  science.  Il- 
lustrated Catalogue,  10c.  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 
924  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


DWARD  SEARS’ 

ENGRAVING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

48  BEEKMAN  STREET,  New  York. 
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PEA-NUTS. 

Our  illustration  on  this  page  represents  a 
scene  which  is  perfectly  familiar  to  those  who 
have  visited  our  Southern  cities ; and  we  dare 
say  some  of  our  readers  who  have  sauntered 
along  the  Savannah  docks  may  recognize  the 
features  of  the  good-na- 
tured and  almost  super- 
annuated aunty  whose 
bent  figure,  sheltered  by 
the  tattered  umbrella, 
and  surrounded  by  heap- 
ing baskets  of  roasted 
pea-nuts,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  our  pic- 
ture. It  was  drawn  from 
life,  greatly  to  the  delight 
of  the  old  woman,  who 
had  never  before  been 
honored  by  the  atten- 
tions of  an  artist. 

The  pea-nut,  though 
almost  universally  liked, 
is  considered  very  “ un- 
genteel.”  Its  cheapness, 
and  the  ease  with  which 
the  soft  shell  Is  broken, 
make  it  a favorite  with 
boys ; and  it  is  rare  in- 
deed to  empty  *a  little 
fellow’s  pocket  and  not 
find  among  its  wonder- 
fully miscellaneous  con- 
tents two  or  three  pea- 
nuts or  the  debris  of 
their  crumbling  shells. 

Outside  of  boydom  the 
popularity  of  the  pea-nut 
is  chiefly  confined  to  peo- 
ple who  frequent  such 
places  of  amusement  as 
the  Bowery  Theatre,  the 
atmosphere  of  which  is 
always  redolent  of  the 
pea-nut  stand  and  the 
beer  gardens.  Such 
people,  indeed,  munch 
them  every  where — as 
they  walk  the  street,  on 
the  cars,  in  the  stages, 
and  aboard  the  ferry- 
boats, scattering  the 
shells  abroad  with  the 
utmost  indifference,  and 
littering  the  dress  of  ev- 
ery person  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. Pea-nuts  im- 
part a pungent  odor  to 
the  breath,  which  makes 
the  eater  almost  as  great 
a nuisance  in  a crowd 
as  one  who  indulges  in 
the  luxury  of  Limburger 
cheese. 

In  this  city  there  are 
hundreds  of  stands 
where  pea-nuts  are  sold, 
and  the  trade  in  them 
must  be  very  large,  if  not 
particularly  remunera- 
tive. There  must  be 
several  hundred  old  men 
and  old  women  in  New 
York  alone  who  make 
their  living  at  these 
stands  — their  entire 
sales  consisting,  on  any 
day,  of  a few  shillings 
worth  of  pea-nuts,  with 
perhaps  a dozen  or  two 
apples,  whose  surface 
shines  with  a polish  too 
suggestive  of  the  proc- 
ess by  which  it  is  ob- 
tained for  delicate  stom- 
achs. Occasionally  you 
may  see  a gentleman 
purchasing  at*  these 
stands ; but  generally  it 
is  done  with  a furtive 
glrnice  to  see  that  no- 
body is  near  whose  ob- 
servation might  be  un- 
pleasant. If  one  likes 

pea-nuts,  and  is  thus  sensitive,  it  is  convenient 
to  have  the  protection  of  a little  son  or  nephew, 
who  may  not,  however,  in  all  cases  reap  the  ben- 
efit of  the  purchase. 

The  pea-nut  is  not  recognized  in  polite  society. 
It  is  never  found  at  dessert.  Yet  a few  years 
ago  an  American  in  Munich  .placed  on,the  din- 
ner-table of  the  Hotel  dLnayjdrk^Bdishl .of  these 


with  other  nuns  peculiar  to  this  continent,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  German  friends,  and  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  foreign  members  of  the  party  was, 
that  the  pea-nut  was  most  excellent  eating.  Thus 
pea-nuts,  like  prophets,  are  not  without  honor  save 
yi  their  own  country ; and  it  is  not  likely  they 
will  ever  rise  above  their  present  position  here. 


where  the  whites  and  the  red  men  seem  fated  to 
wage  a warfare  that  can  cease  only  with  the  ex- 
termination of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

The  scene  of  our  artist’s  sketch  is  the  interior 
of  a strongly  built  cabin,  just  at  daybreak.  The 
young  mother  has  snatched  the  sleeping  babe 
from  the  rude  cradle  in  the  corner,  and  is  trying 


with  the  fight.  The  house  will  be  bravely  de- 
fended ; and  let  us  hope  the  murderous  band  may 
be  driven  off,  with  a lesson  that  shall  make  them 
keep  clear  of  that  cabin  for  many  a long  day. 

Late  advices  from  the  frontier,  where  the  set- 
tlers are  in  constant  danger  of  attack,  show  that 
the  Indians  are  very  much  disturbed  and  discon- 
tented, and  that  very  lit- 
tle provocation  is  re- 
quired to  bring  on  a 
general  war.  Spotted 
Tail  has  returned  home 
from  his  Eastern  jour- 
ney to  find  his  favorite 
wife  dead.  In  his  ig- 
norance he  attributes 
this  bereavement  to  the 
machinations  and  ma- 
lignity of  the  whites,  and 
in  her  grave  buries  all 
his  presents  and  all  his 
new-born  friendship  for 
his  civilized  brethren. 
His  present  mood  is  said 
to  be  extremely  warlike. 
The  situation  is  certainly 
precarious,  and  unless 
wise  measures  of  pre- 
caution are  taken  at 
once  our  far  Western 
frontiers  may  witness 
many  terrible  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  devasta- 
tion. 


PEA-NUT  SELLERS  IN  SAVANNAH— 

AN  INDIAN  ATTACK. 

Though  not  designed  to  illustrate  ay  actual 
event,  our  picture  on  page  457  this  week  is 
something  more  than  a mere  fancy  sketch. 
Scenes  like  the  one  so  graphically  imagined  and 
portrayed  by  our  artist  are  unhappily  of  too  fre- 
I quent  occurrence  on  our  far  Western  frontier, 
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[From  a Sketch  by  Lloyd  Mifflin,  Jun.] 

to  quiet  the  cries  of  the  boy  who  clings  about  her 
waist.  Two  young  girls,  awaked  from  sleep  by 
the  yells  of  the  savage  assailants,  crouch  together 
in  terror  on  their  bed.  One  of  the  brave  defend- 
ers has  already  received  a wound  in  the  arm, 
perhaps  from  the  arrow  that  lies  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  him,  and  the  self-possessed  matron  of 
the  cabin  is  binding  it  up,  so  that  he  can  go  on 


CORAL  REEFS. 

Mr.  Darwin,  some 
years  ago,  prepared  a 
map  in  which  were  put 
down  all  the  reefs  of 
coral  which  surround 
the  numerous  islands  in 
the  Pacific.  In  one  al- 
most straight  line  of  ten 
thousand  miles,  from 
Pitcairn  Island  to  Chi- 
na, those  reefs  stud  the 
vast  ocean.  The  reefs 
are  classified,  for  con- 
venience, into  three 
groups : 1 . The  atoll 

reef  is  a circular  or 
curved  ridge  of  coral, 
visible  at  low-water,  but 
nearly  covered  at  high-' 
water,  and  having  a 
tranquil  lake  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  diameter  va- 
ries from  one  mile  to 
sixty  miles,  in  different 
examples  ; and  the 
shape  is  usually  an  ir- 
regular oval.  There  is 
generally  a profound 
depth  of  ocean  at  a very 
short  distance  from  the 
atoll.  In  one  case,  the 
depth  is  a thousand  feet 
at  a distance  of  less  than 
a quarter  of  a mile;  but, 
far  more  noteworthy  than 
this,  there  is  one  atoll  at 
two  hundred  feet  from 
which  no  soundings 
could  be  found  with 
twelve  hundred  feet  of 
line;  and  another  where 
seven  thousand  feet 
found  no  bottom  at  a 
mile  and  a quarter  dis- 
tance ! The  interior 
lake  or  lagoon  is  never 
profoundly  deep.  We 
may  therefore  picture  to 
ourselves  an  atoll  as  the 
top  of  a steep  conical 
submarine  mountain, 
with  a kind  of  crater  at 
the  summit.  2.  The 
barrier  reef  differs  from 
an  atoll  in  having  one  or 
more  islands  within  it ; 
it  forms,  in  fact,  a barrier 
around  an  island  or  isl- 
ands, at  some  considerable  distance,  and  sep- 
arated by  a,  moat  of  very  deep  water.  Some  of 
them  run  along  parallel  to  the  shore ; in  some 
the  islands  have  joined  to  form  a continuous 
strip  of  dry  land ; while  in  many#  instances  the 
island  forms  a very  lofty  mountain.  3.  The 
shore  rqef  resembles,  ^barrier  reef  in  having  land 
within  or  nclF  it  pllaT  khel  diy  land  is  very  near, 
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and  the  intervening  water  very  shallow;  while 
in  most  instances  there  are  no  islands  or  islets, 
the  whole  reef  being  submerged  at  high-water. 
In  all  the  three  kinds — atoll,  barrier,  and  shore 
— the  reef  has  been  foi-med  by  countless  myriads 
of  coral  insects,  working  at  the  construction  of 
their  hollow  dwellings.  Mr.  Darwin,  by  tracing 
a local  connection  between  volcanoes  and  reefs, 
arrived  at  a conclusion  that,  wherever  an  atoll 
or  a barrier  reef  has  been  formed,  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  has  subsided ; while  at  the  spots  where 
shore  reefs  occur,  the  bed  of  the  sea  is  either 
uprising  or  stationary.  Islands  and  mountains 
in  the  Pacific  have  been  submerged  by  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  ocean  bed ; and  when  the  sub- 
sidence had  taken  place  to  a certain  extent,  coral 
insects  set  to  work  at  their  busy  labors;  for, 
whether  in  the  Pacific  or  the  Mediterranean,  the 
insect  always  works  in  the  water,  but  at  no  great 
depth  below  the  surface.  All  three  kinds  are 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  this  view,  as  be- 
ing in  three  stages  of  development.  The  shore 
reefs  are  formed  first,  as  a fringe  of  coral  around 
the  coast  of  an  island ; by  further  subsidence, 
each  becomes  in  time  a barrier  reef ; and  each 
of  the  latter  develops  into  an  atoll  reef,  by  the 
insects  constantly  building  at  the  top  of  it. 
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But  because  a man  is  not,  in  the  technical 
sense,  “a  statesman,”  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
is  destitute  of  common-sense,  as  seems  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  clumsy  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent. General  Jackson  was  very  far  from  be- 
ing a statesman.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  claims  to 
statesmanship  were  derided.  Probably  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  satisfy 
the  technical  requirements.  But  the  good 
sense  of  General  Jackson  and  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
could  be  trusted  to  save  them  from  any  obvious 
and  absurd  improprieties,  and  so  may  General 
Grant’s. 

In  these  days  of  unscrupulous  assertion  in  the 
press,  a charge  involving  the  honor  and  discre- 
tion of  the  President  should  be  judged  by  the 
character  of  the  paper  that  advances  it.  If  it 
has  shown  that  its  desire  for  truth  is  evidently 
greater  than  its  partisan  or  private  hostility — if 
it  is  a journal  of  acknowledged  impartiality  and 
honor  and  justice,  its  statements  prejudicial  to 
the  President  will  be  received  with  concern 
lest  they  may  have  some  grounds  of  truth. 
But  if  otherwise,  its  stories  about  the  President 
will  be  as  important  as  the  assertion  of  a party 
committee  that  its  party  is  the  bulwark  of  the 
Constitution. 


to  that  of  the  mountains,  from  inland  to  the  sea, 
are  serviceable  journeys.  To  drink  mineral 
water  at  the  springs,  to  bathe  in  the  surf— these 
also  are  sanitary  influences ; and  to  lie  upon  a 
cool  green  hill-side  and  watch  the  clouds  sail- 
ing over,  to  loiter  along  a cliff  over  the  sea,  to 
rock  in  a boat  or  fish  from  a rock — these  too  are 
moral  as  well  as  physical  restoratives.  But  the 
conditions  of  these  enjoyments  are  often  most 
absurd  and  unfavorable.  To  pay,  for  instance, 
an  enormous  sum  for  the  occupation  of  a wretch- 
ed little  cell  in  a hot  attic,  in  order  that  you  may 
skip  stones  from  a beach,  is  a very  questionable 
restorative  of  any  thing  but  the  landlord’s  mon- 
ey-box. 

Meanwhile  the  resources  of  the  city  are  not 
despicable.  If  a man  can  avoid  the  streets  in 
which  the  smells  are  unimaginable,  and  if  only 
a shower  falls  every  two  or  three  days  to  cool 
the  vast  heated  mass  of  stone  and  brick,  he  may 
smile  at  many  a neighbor  who  goes  off  to  the 
sea-side  to  be  uncomfortable.  There  are  boats 
constantly  plying  about  the  rivers  or  down  the 
bay,  and  he  can  have  his  breath  of  ocean  air,  or 
his  glimpse  of  Arcadia,  at  his  pleasure.  In  his 
thick-walled  house  in  the  shaded  street  the 
mercury  does  not  touch  a point  so  high  in  the 
hottest  days  as  in  most  of  the  country  villas 
around  the  city.  If  he  thinks  of  running  away 
for  coolness  to  Katahdin,  or  Moosehead  Lake, 
or  the  White  Mountains,  he  reads,  in  his  even- 
ing paper,  as  he  sits  delightfully  reclined  in  the 
draught  through  his  high,  comfortable  rooms, 
that  the  mercury  marked  84°  in  the  Havana, 
87°  at  Savannah,  90°  at  Washington,  95°  at 
Long  Branch,  100°  at  Springfield,  and  103°  in 
Maine,  and  he  thinks,  with  the  newspaper,  how 
intolerably  hot  it  must  be  at  the  north  pole. 
The  White  Mountains  and  Memphremagog 
have  suddenly  ceased  to  fascinate  him. 

Or  he  steps  into  a car  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing, or,  if  that  be  considered  too  daring  a fig- 
ure of  speech,  in  the  shade  of  the  evening,  and  is 
borne  quietly  along  to  Theodore  Thomas’s  con- 
cert at  the  Central  Park  Garden.  He  will  not, 
indeed*  expect  to  pluck  flowqrs  in  that  garden, 
but  he  will  not  be  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tion of  sitting  in  a huge  hall  and  listening  to 
delightful  music,  as  he  smokes  the  light  cigar — 
if  he  have  not  conquered  that  deleterious  habit 
— or  sips  Bavarian  lager.  Then  what  pleasant 
summer  dinners  he  may  find — at  not  very  many 
places  indeed — pleasant  dinners  at  most  un- 
pleasant prices ! But  would  he  help  his  purse 
by  dining  at  a sea-side  pavilion?  A great  es- 
sayist says  that  even  the  unmentionable  hot 
place  has  its  extreme  satisfactions.  The  citi- 
zen condemned  to  town  for  the  summer  may 
lay  that  sweet  consolation  to  heart.  There  is 
always  a shady  side  to  the  street.  And  if  any 
day  he  be  very  warm  he  may  revenge  himself 
by  reading  in  his  morning  paper  that  at  New- 
port it  is  the  hottest  weather  ever  known,  and 
that  at  Saratoga  the  heat  is  overpowering. 


TRADE— ITS  CONDITION  AND 
PROSPECTS. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  the  month  of  June, 
and  the  first  two  of  the  month  of  July,  are  the 
worst  for  trade  of  any  of  the  year.  It  is  the 
period  during  which  the  summer  accounts  of 
stock  are  taken,  and  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  fall  trade.  Although  the  general  trade 
of  the  country  is  affected  by  great  improve- 
ments in  transportation  and  by  the  telegraph, 
the  fall  trade  continues  to  be  vastly  larger  than 
the  spring,  and  August  and  September  remain 
the  banner  months.  More  dry-goods  are  sold 
in  those  two  months  than  in  any  other  two  of 
the  year.  The  principal  cause  of  this  supe- 
riority of  the  fall  over  the  spring  trade,  in  dry- 
goods,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  those  purchased 
for  fall  and  winter  consumption  are  more  staple 
in  their  character,  both  as  regards  quality  and 
color,  and  more  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the 
mass  of  customers.  It  has  doubtless  been  gen- 
erally noticed  that  the  gossamer-like  tissues, 
which  are  known  as  organdies  and  lawns,  have 
been  in  less  demand  than  usual  this  spring, 
and  that  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  more 
durable  fabrics.  As  a blaze  destroys  them  in- 
stantly, and  the  colors  soon  disappear  in  wash- 
ing, their  importation  will  be  discouraged,  both 
on  the  score  of  safety  and  economy. 

The  trade  of  the  country,  since  September, 

1 869,  has  been  affected  seriously  by  the  decline 
in  the  price  of  cotton,  and,  until  recently,  in 
that  of  grain.  This  has  not  been  wholly  with- 
out compensation,  as  the  stocks  of  goods  of 
nearly  all  descriptions  are  light.  The  losses 
during  the  spring  trade  have  been  felt  more 
by  importers  and  jobbers  than  by  distributors 
throughout  the  interior,  and  the  latter  are  con- 
sequently regarded  as  in  better  than  usual  cred- 
it, excepting  that  collections  from  the  great 
grain-growing  interest  have  been  the  subject 
of  complaint  and  of  some  uneasiness.  Wheth- 
er the  trade  soon  to  arise  shall  be  active,  or 
otherwise,  will  depend  in  great  part  on  the 
future  of  the  cotton  and  grain  markets. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, in  view  of  the  present  yield  of  cotton,  and 
the  additional  land  subjected  to  this  culture, 
supposes  that  cotton,  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent calendar  year,  will  reach  the  price  of  fifteen 
cents  per  pound.  The  editor  of  Brown's  Cotton 
Glance , writing  for  the  Manchester  Guardian , 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  GNATS. 

THE  newspapers  that  used  to  call  Mr.* Lin- 
coln a third-rate  country  lawyer,  and 
“blush”  at  the  contrast  in  political  ability  be- 
tween him  and  Jefferson  Davis,  are  very  busy 
in  attempting  to  cast  odium  and  ridicule  upon 
President  Grant.  Their  conduct  is  inspired 
by  the  same  spirit  which  led  them  to  denounce 
him  in  the  field  as  a butcher.  But  his  real 
crimes  in  the  eyes  of  his  severest  critics  are  his 
steady  fidelity  to  the  Union,  and  his  uncondi- 
tional victory  over  the  rebellion.  The  rebellion 
sprang  from  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
part/.  It  was  led  by  the  Democratic  chiefs.  It 
was  sustained  by  Democratic  sympathy.  Every 
great  measure  of  the  war  w as  denounced  by  the 
Democratic  conventions ; and  in  the  midst  of 
the  struggle  the  Democratic  party  virtually  de- 
clared for  submission  to  the  rebellion.  The 
World  now  frankly  admits  that  the  “War 
Democracy”  was  a “small  body.”  And  to 
the  organs  of  a party  which  counted  upon 
the  success  of  the  rebellion  a man.who  silent- 
ly and  powerfully  opposed  it,  and  finally,  by 
his  skillful  military  combinations,  compelled  its 
military  chiefs  to  surrender,  can  only  be  a tar- 
get of  constant  calumny.  Consequently  no 
public  man  was  ever  more  rancorously  slan- 
dered by  them  than  President  Grant.  No 
opportunity  of  falsehood  and  misrepresenta- 
tion is  lost ; and  if  the  representations  of  the 
Democratic  press  wrere  to  be  taken  as  true,  the 
most  accomplished  of  statesmen,  and  the  most 
able  of  Christian  heroes,  and  the  noblest  of  lost 
causes  were  all  confounded  and  baffled  by  a 
shallow  charlatan. 

There  is  no  invention  so  puerile,  no  insinua- 
tion so  contemptible,  that  it  does  not  serve  the 
purpose  of  political  or  personal  hatred  of  one  of 
the  simplest  and  most  honest  of  Americans. 
The  worst  motives  are  attributed  to  the  plain- 
est actions,  and  every  word  and  deed  are  labori- 
ously and  elaborately  misinterpreted.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  knew  that  General  Grant  was 
not  a politician  when  they  elected  him  Presi- 
dent. They  did  not  expect  from  him  the 
smooth  evasions  of  a politician.  They  asked 
of  him  an  honest  adherence  to  the  principles 
upon  which  he  was  elected  and  to  the  party 
that  sustained  him.  In  a country  necessarily 
controlled  by  parties  it  is  undoubtedly  a mis- 
fortune for  a President  to  be  unfamiliar  with 
political  persons  and  methods.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  man  feels  that  public  af- 
fairs are  safer  with  a man  of  honest  purpose 
and  general  ability,  even  without  political  ex- 
perience, than  with  a mere  politician. 

The  perils  of  trusting  exclusively  to  a poli- 
tician were  shown  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Chase. 
Down  to  the  autumn  elections  of  1867,  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  Mr.  Chase  ought  to  be 
the  Republican  candidate.  Undoubtedly  he 
thought  so  himself.  He  had  been  a conspicu- 
ous Republican  leader.  His  course  had  been 
consistent.  He  had  been  in  the  van  of  the 
party.  Every  body  knew  that  he  wanted  to  be 
President,  but  every  body  conceded  his  ability 
and  experience.  “He  understands  politics,” 
was  the  general  remark.  There  were  those, 
however,  who  felt  that  circumstances  designated 
General  Grant  as  the  proper  candidate,  and  he 
was  selected  by  acclamation.  He  was  nomin- 
ated in  May.  In  July,  Mr.  Horatio  Sey- 
mour received  from  a Democratic  convention, 
of  which  Mr.  Wade  Hampton  was  the  master- 
spirit, a nomination  which  he  had  meant  to  of- 
fer to  Mr.  Chase;  and  while  Mr.  Seymour 
was  accepting  it,  he  had  in  his  pocket  the  speech 
which  he  had  intended  to  make  upon  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Chase.  That  Mr.  Chase  was 
willing  toTeceive  such  a nomination  is  the  re- 
sult of  what  is  called  “politics.”  Those  who 
think  that  it  is  essential  to  good  government 
are  impatient  of  President  Grant.  Those  who 
were  ready  to  hail  Mr.  Chase  as  a great  states- 
man contemptupusly.deny_  to  General  Grant 
any  statesmanlike  Iqjiility.1-  • I-  - 


TAMMANY  FIRE- WORKS. 

The  Democratic  members  of  Congress  ex- 
hort their  party  brethren  to  make  ready  for  the 
autumn  elections,  and  urge  that  there  should  be 
“ no  time  lost  in  the  discussion  of  dead  issues ; 
no  manifestation  of  narrow  or  proscriptive  feel- 
ing;” and  the  Tammany  managers,  in  announ- 
cing their  holiday  performance  for  the  Fourth  of 
July,  called  themselves  the  party  of  equal  rights. 
Tammany  Hall  is  dedicated  to  humorous  and 
light  entertainments,  but  that  is  unquestionably 
a better  joke  than  it  is  accustomed  to  hear. 
The  humor,  however,  would  have  been  enhanced 
if  the  worthy  acrobats  had  called  themselves 
the  party  that  saved  the  Union.  That  nobody 
knows  much  about  the  Constitution  except  those 
who  justified  the  rebellion  upon  sound  constitu- 
tional principles  is  a Tammany  axiom ; and 
that  there  will  be  no  constitutional  regime  un- 
til the  party  which  tried  to  destroy  the  govern- 
ment administers  it,  is  firmly  believed  by  con- 
servatives of  the  Fernando  Wood  school. 

Meanwhile  let  the  student  of  American  poli- 
tics, the  man  who  is  wondering  how  his  vote 
should  be  cast,  look  into  the  Tammany  speech- 
es of  the  Fourth,  and  find,  if  he  can,  any  claim 
that  the  Democratic  party  had  any  share  in  the 
two  greatest  achievements  in  our  history.  He 
will  find  plenty  of  rhetoric  about  radicalism, 
and  oppression,  and  extravagance,  and  central- 
ization, and  consolidation,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Democracy;  but  not  one  of  the  orators  will 
have  asserted  that  the  Union  w"as  preserved, 
and  the  equality  of  all  American  citizens  se- 
cured, by  the  Democratic  party.  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them.  The  organs  of  that  party 
call  it  conservative  and  constitutional,  as  they 
did  in  the  winter  of  1860-61.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  just  as  conservative  as  when  its 
chiefs  in  the  last  Cabinet  it  controlled  were 
plotting  rebellion  because  they  were  defeated 
at  the  polls;  just  as  constitutional  as  when  its 
last  President  declared  that  the  government 
could  not  make  war  upon  a State. 

But  these  probably  are  the  “ dead  issues” 
which  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress 
warn  their  friends  not  to  discuss.  Other  dead 
issues  are  slavery,  which  these  fine  friends  of 
man  struggled  to  retain ; the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  they  opposed  because  it  gave  those 
whom  they  could  no  longer  enslave  the  security 
of  their  freedom ; and  the  laws  imposing  cer- 
tain disabilities  upon  certain  classes  of  the  late 
insurgents.  But  the  Congressional  caucus  does 
not  urgp  acquiescence  in  the  result.  It  speaks 
of  dead  issues,  but  it  also  suggests  doubts  of 
the  validity  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  or 
the  test  act.  It  advises  conformity  for  the 
nonce,  because  otherwise  there  is  no  hope  that 
members  disqualified  by  the  laws  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  seats.  Like  ever}’  party  out  of  pow- 
er, it  would  yield  every  thing  but  its  resolution 
to  return,  and,  when  once  sure  of  its  position, 
its  equal  resolution  to  unsettle  every  thing  just 
as  fast  and  as  far  as  it  can. 

In  the  tone  of  the  Tammany  discourses  the 
tone  of  the  party  may  be  heard.  Is  it  manly, 
generous,  American  ? Is  it  inspired  by  what  is 
best  and  most  intelligent  in  the  country,  or  by 
its  ignorance  and  passion?  Is  it  from  Tam- 
many Hall,  controlled  by  Messrs.  Tweed  and 
Sweeny,  who  drag  at  their  triumphal  chariot 
wheels  their  fiercest  opponents,  now  loudly 
cheering  their  masters,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple wish  to  receive  the  policy  of  their  govern- 
ment? 


THE  CITY  AS  A SUMMER  RESORT. 

The  great  question,  where  to  pass  the  hot 
months,  is  one  that  is  yearly  asked  by  more  and 
more  persons.  And  the  heat  into  which  hon- 
est people  cast  themselves  in  the  struggle  to  be 
cool,  and  the  horrible  inconvenience  to  which 
they  expose  themselves  as  a method  of  being 
comfortable,  are  very  amusing  and  very  instruct- 
ive. Doubtless  a change  of  climate  and  scene  is 
useful  to  every  body — especially  is  it  desirable  for 
the  children.  To  go  from  the  air  of  the  shore' 
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and  regarded  as  valuable  authority  in  England, 
thinks  that  during  the  next  cotton  year,  com- 
mencing on  the  1st  of  September,  England  will 
be  supplied  at  ante-bellum  rates.  These  esti- 
mates have  been  followed  by  a reduction  of  the 
price  both  here  and  abroad ; and,  as  a conse- 
quence, the  manufacturer  on  this  side  sells  his 
cloth  largely  under  guarantee ; that  is  to  say,  on 
the  agreement,  if  the  price  made  by  the  latter 
shall  be  reduced  before  the  purchaser  disposes  of 
his  goods,  to  make  a corresponding  abatement. 
This  feature  of  the  dry-goods  trade  communi- 
cates some  uncertainty  to  business.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  goods  disposed  of  in  August 
and  September  will  be  manufactured  on  the 
basis  of  about  eighteen  cents  per  pound  for 
middlings,  and  that  care  will  be  exercised  in 
not  flooding  the  market  with  too  many  goods. 
In  this  way  the  effects  of  the  anticipated  de- 
cline may  be  avoided  until  the  supposed  facts 
on  which  it  is  based  may  be  better  understood. 
The  estimate  of  the  American  crop  for  this 
year  has  been  advanced  on  the  other  side  to 
three  and  a fifth  millions  of  bales,  which  quan- 
tity, it  is  supposed  there,  will  be  exceeded  by 
the  growing  crop.  It  will  be  seen  how  much 
of  conjecture  there  is  in  the  expected  fall  in 
price.  As  the  South  has  been  prudent  in  its 
finances,  and  has  had  the  benefit  of  two  remu- 
nerative crops,  it  may  be  in  a condition  to  de- 
cide for  itself  what  shall  be  paid  for  its  staple. 
The  contingencies  which  may  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  price  are  too  numerous  to  allow  of  cer- 
tainty. The  competition  of  India  has  not  been 
conducted  with  the  favorable  results  expected ; 
and  the  South  will  have  itself  to  blame  if,  by 
extending  the  quantity  unduly,  it  shall  enable 
the  foreigner  to  array  its  producers  into  the 
shape  of  active  competitors  with  each  other. 
A diffusion  of  industry,  so  as  to  embrace  a 
larger  production  of  food,  remains  as  a cor- 
rective. Great  distress  has  at  times  been  oc- 
casioned in  India  by  answering  the  demand  of 
Manchester  for  extending  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  It  has  been  done  at  the  expense  of 
an  occasional  famine.  All  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  extent  of  the  production  in  India,  and 
of  the  quantity  exported  to  Europe,  is  derived 
from  English  sources,  and  it  is  .conceded  that 
there  is  a variance  between  the  returns  made 
by  the  Government  Board  of  Trade  and  those 
published  in  the  interest  of  dealers  in  Liver- 
pool. What  this  country  wants,  and  must 
soon  obtain,  is  information  of  the  India  crop 
derived  from  a well-regulated  consular  estab- 
lishment created  on  the  plan  of  the  English, 
so  that,  on  its  diffusion  over  the  country,  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  effect  of  the 
India  crop  on  the  whole  production. 

The  subject  of  the  foreign  demand  for  our 
grain  continues  to  possess  great  interest,  but 
we  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreigner  from 
our  want  of  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the 
drought  in  Europe  and  the  means  of  supplying 
the  wrant  which  it  will  occasion.  All  the  grain 
ports  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  have 
been  opened  for  some  weeks,  and  a great  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  obtain  such  supplies 
there  as  may  affect  the  price  here.  The  rail- 
road communication  from  the  interior  of  Rus- 
sia with  Odessa  and  with  Theodosia  or  Caffa, 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  extended, 
and  some  hopes  are  entertained  of  a consid- 
erable excess  over  the  ordinary  supply  from 
that  quarter.  The  region  intended  to  be  pene- 
trated is  suitable  to  wheat,  and  embraces  a 
wide  extent  of  country  whose  connection  with 
water  communication  has  not  been  good ; but 
agriculture  in  Russia  is  conducted  unskillfully, 
by  people  who  are  slow  to  recognize  changes, 
and  it  may  be  that  only  a small  addition  to 
shipments  from  the  Black  Sea  will  be  made. 
The  exports  of  wheat  from  Taganrog  in  1868 
were  12,860,328  bushels,  and  from  Odessa  ex- 
ceeded 16,000,000  bushels.  Other  ports  send 
large  quantities  of  wheat  and  Indian  com,  but 
it  is  probable  that  Theodosia  will  grow  into 
the  most  consequence  in  this  respect.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Crimea,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  deep  water  and  good  anchorage.  For  mili- 
tary and  economical  reasons,  Russia  intends  to 
make  it  an  important  port.  With  the  produc- 
tions and  progress  of  this  region  we  ought  to 
be  made  fanfiliar  through  our  consuls.  It  is 
equally  a terra  incognita  with  India,  and  a pow- 
erful competitor  in  English  markets  for  many 
of  our  agricultural  productions. 

The  progress  of  the  drought  in  England  was 
arrested  by  copious  rains  on  the  16th,  which 
had  a wide  extent;  but  it  is  certain  that  al- 
though the  winter  wheat  on  strong  soils  is 
good,  that  sown  on  sandy  soils,  or  in  the  spring, 
can  not  recover.  The  hay  crop,  except  when 
reached  by  ocean  fogs,  was  badly  damaged,  and 
must  produce  a resort  to  grain  to  supply  its 
place.  The  importance  of  the  storm  on  the 
16th  may  be  gathered  from  the  money  article 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  written  in  Loqflon 
on  the  17th,  which  commences  as  follows : 
“There  is  rather  more  firmness  in  the  stock 
market,  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  rain-fall 
of  last  night."  It  was  this,  and  the  occurrence 
of  rain  in  the  south  of  France,  which  induced 
the  French  buyers  on  the  same  day  to  resell  a 
part  of  the  wheat  they  had  purchased  on  French 
account.  But  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  to 
Hiivr.e  from  this  port,  for  the  week  ending  June 
2d,1  were  cquiuil'entjtq  half  a million  bushels. 
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The  Journal  Offidel , of  France,  presents, 
among  other  extracts  giving  local  information, 
this  from  the  Progres , of  Lyons : “ If  there 
were  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  harvest  in 
France  would  be  loss  abundant  this  year  than 
usual,  it  certainly  will  not  be  the  case  else- 
where. The  wheat  crops  are  most  promising 
in  England.  In  Southern  Russia  the  corn- 
fields look  splendid,  and  prices  have  slightly 
fallen  at  Odessa,  in  consequence  of  the  antici- 
pated heavy  crops.  In  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Prussia,  it  is  estimated*that  the  harvest  will  be 
sufficiently  abundant  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
countries  without  resorting  to  supplies  from 
abroad.”  But  as  late  as  the  27th  of  June  a tele- 
gram from  Berlin  stated  that  the  “drought  has 
been  severe  throughout  Germany.  Advices  from 
all  quarters  report  the  corn  prospects  very  dis- 
couraging.” Another  of  the  same  date  men- 
tions that  “ the  Journal  des  Debats  says  that  the 
stock  of  the  western  lines  of  railway  in  France 
is  firmer,  owing  to  the  increase  of  business  ex- 
pected from  the  transportation  of  A merican  bread- 
stuffs."  These  later  advices,  if  true,  indicate 
that  the  demand  from  the  Continent  for  grain 
will  be  large,  as  it  unquestionably  must  be 
from  England.  We  shall,  it  is  fair  to  infer, 
have  the  benefit  of  a demand  for  our  bread- 
stuffs  from  these  quarters  until  the  harvest  of 
1871,  although  on  the  28th  of  June  No.  2 Mil- 
waukee fell  to  $1 28,  under  supposed  unfavorable 
advices,  as  well  as  from  the  results  of  ill-judged 
speculations  at  Chicago.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  great  interest  is  not  protected  with  the 
sagacity,  firmfless,  singleness  of  purpose,  and 
power  which  are  displayed  in  the  disposal  of 
cotton. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  MINISTER. 

M.  Prevost-Paradol,  the  new  French  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States,  is  now  upon  his  way, 
and  will  be  received  by  the  hearty  good  wishes 
of  the  country  to  which  he  comes.  The  ap- 
pointment of  so  distinguished  a Liberal  to  so 
important  a position  is  a plain  indication  of 
the  wish  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  prove  to 
Frenchmen  his  own  fidelity  to  his  new  policy, 
while  he  shows  to  Americans  a wish  to  be  rep- 
resented by  a gentleman  who  was  wiser  than  he 
during  the  late  great  struggle  in  this  country. 
M.  Prevost.Paradol  is  a Liberal  of  the  school 
of  Guizot,  but  with  more  modern  sympathies. 
He  has  been  the  skillful  advocate  of  the  great 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  as  they  are 
understood  in  England  and  in  this  country,  a 
system  very  different  from  what  is  called  red- 
republicanism.  He  is  an  accomplished  schol- 
ar, especially  versed  in  English  politics  and  lit- 
erature, and  speaking  fluently  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  is  a member  of  the  Academy,  to 
which  he  was  welcomed  in  the  warmest  terms 
by  Guizot,  and  he  has  been  a conspicuous  edi- 
tor. His  articles  in  the  Courrier  du  Dimanche 
were  so  trenchant,  but  so  adroit  in  their  hostili- 
ty to  the  empire,  that  the  Government  found 
great  difficulty  in  reaching  him.  But  upon  one 
occasion  the  paper  was  suppressed,  and  an  arti- 
cle of  M.  Prevost-Pahadol’s  bitterly  censured 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

That  the  author  of  the  article  should  now 
be  appointed  American  Minister  by  the  Empe- 
ror, and  that  he  should  accept  the  appointment, 
show  that  he  takes  the  view*  of  the  situation 
in  France  which  is  held  by  M.  Laboulaye. 
Between  the  liberalized  empire  and  the  chances 
of  M.  Rochefort  he  does  not  hesitate,  and  he 
supports  the  former  as  the  better  part  of  the 
imperious  alternative.  He  has  been  joyously 
feasted  by  American  gentlemen  in  Paris,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Read,  our  Consul-General,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Balch,  long  resident  in  that  city, 
who  enjoys  friendly  relations  with  liberal 
Frenchmen.  M.  Prevost-Paradol  will  be- 
gin his  mission  with  the  best  wishes  and  the 
best  hopes,  and  it  is  peculiarly  pleasant  to  re- 
flect that  he  comes  as  a friend  in  the  actual, 
and  not  in  the  formal  official  sense. 


MANIFEST  destiny. 

Those  who  think  that  it  is  the  manifest  des- 
tiny of  this  country  to  absorb  all  neighboring 
states,  and  that  therefore  it  is  folly  to  oppose 
any  annexation  project,  should  remember  that 
although  all  children  will  at  some  time  proba- 
bly fall  down  stairs,  it  is  neither  wise  nor  nec- 
essary to  push  them  down.  That  the  extension 
of  free  governments  upon  this  continent  may  be 
expected  is  undeniable,  and  that  certain  neigh- 
boring states  “gravitate,”  as  the  phrase  is,  to 
the  United  States  is  evident.  That  this  is  a 
real  gravitation,  arising  from  identity  of  intelli- 
gence and  sympathy,  may  be  questioned  ; that 
it  is  often  a mere  robbery  is  undeniable. 

Manifest  destiny  was  a popular  cry,  flattering 
to  the  popular  pride,  and  originally  raised  by  the 
slave  party  that  controlled  the  country.  This 
was  always  the  annexation  party.  The  country 
could  extend  in  one  direction  only,  around  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  that  was  the  territory  and 
the  climate,  and  offered  the  general  conditions 
favorable  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn urged  the  annexation  of  Texas  upon  the 
ground  that  England  would  possibly  otherwise 
obtain  it,  and  blockade  the  slave  line  of  States 
with  free  territory.  What  an  argument  for  an 
Americau  statesman  W policy 


of  the  Democratic  party,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
his  friends  controlled  that  policy;  and  the  cry 
of  manifest  destiny  was  a convenient  slogan  for 
slavery. 

But  slavery  being  ended,  the  manifest  des- 
tiny rhetoric  has  become  much  weaker.  It  is 
not  much  heard  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
even  upon  the  Tammany  horn  it  is  a very  qua- 
vering note.  A flourish  is  very  well ; but  while, 
for  instance,  the  Democratic  party  was  very  will- 
ing to  acquire  sltve-holding  Cuba,  to  increase 
both  the  slave  territory  and  population  and  the 
vote  based  upon  slaves,  the  Democratic  party  is 
not  especially  avaricious  of  Cuba  when,  by  the 
act  of  annexation,  if  not  before,  it  would  be- 
come free.  The  glory  of  indefinite  extension 
was  never  apparent  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
country;  and  when  we  “rounded  our  lines” 
with  the  ice  of  Alaska  it  was  plain  enough  that 
the  manifest  destiny  dogma  was  not  deeply 
seated  enough  in  the  popular  heart  to  occasion 
any  very  hilarious  rejoicings. 

The  policy  of  wise  statesmanship  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  to  seek  extension — above  all  not  to  buy 
it — and  when  it  can  cot  be  avoided,  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  We  can  not  easily  hold  colonies.  The 
logic  of  our  system-and  traditions  requires  equal 
States  wherever  the  population  is  sufficient.  To 
acquire  the  West  Indian  Islands,  therefore,  is 
to  annex  new  States,  and  States  which  are  for 
no  reason  desirable  acquisitions.  To  extend 
the  blessings  of  free  popular  government  is  un- 
doubtedly part  of  our  mission — but  not  to  lose 
those  blessings.  If  wre  mean  to  extend  them 
we  must  preserve  them  morally  by  example, 
rather  than  materially  by  absorption.  There  is 
no  reason  that  we  should  extend  them  by  bring- 
ing all  the  states  in  the  world  under  one  gov- 
ernment. If  annexation  be  our  policy,  we 
should  seek  it  northward,  not  southward.  But 
if  we  look  to  the  strength  and  harmony  of  the 
Union,  we  shall  certainly  never  aim  at  West  In- 
dian annexation. 


EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  debate  upon  the  education  bill  in  En- 
gland will  be  of  great  advantage  to  that  coun- 
try if  it  produces  no  other  result  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  a general  school  system,  which 
has  never  existed.  British  political  thought 
so  far  outruns  practice  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  observe  that  the  most  radical  reforms  are 
proposed.  Thus  Mr.  Forster  would  have  edu- 
cation compulsory,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
by  an  immense  majority  refused  to  authorize 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  a part  of  the  daily 
exercises.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone favored  a provision  which  forbade  any 
sectarian  teaching  in  the  schools  to  be  estab- 
lished hereafter.  But  the  proposition  was  sig- 
nally defeated.  This,  however,  is  not  surpris- 
ing. In  a country  with  an  established  Church 
we  must  not  expect  that  the  government  would 
free  the  schools  from  all  ecclesiastical  influence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  the  result  of  the  de- 
bate. It  will  undoubtedly  be  some  kind  of 
compromise  among  the  many  pending  proposi- 
tions, establishing  a system  far  from  uniform 
and  simple ; partly  paid  and  partly  free ; part- 
ly denominational  and  partly  not.  We  ob- 
serve that  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  in  his 
address  before  the  Cornell  University,  said 
that  he  believed  the  English  movement  would 
end  finally  in  the  adoption  of  our  system,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  secular  principle  in 
education.  But  it  is  very  possible  that,  as  En- 
gland precedes  us  in  the  excellence  of  her  civil 
service  system,  she  may  adopt  the  principle  of 
compulsory  education  while  we  are  still  debat- 
ing whether  it  is  expedient.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  as  Mr.  G.  F.  Hoar  stated  in  his  recent 
admirable  speech  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives upon  education  as  a national  necessity — a 
speech  which  should  be  universally  diffused — 
that  England  has  lately  discovered  how  serious 
a practical  injury  her  want  of  a proper  system 
of  education  is.  The  moral  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1867,  and  of  the  actual  condition 
of  Prussia,  is  not  lost  upon  her.  The  better 
technical  schools  of  the  Continent,  the  enforced 
education  of  the  whole  people,  have  given  such 
superiority  to  continental  manufactures  and  ag- 
riculture, that  the  English  jurors  and  exhibitors, 
upon  careful  consideration,  admitted  that  some 
such  system  was  essential  to  continued  British 
ascendency.  England  will  not  disdain  to  leani 
a useful  lesson,  even  of  “ a military  despotism." 
And  with  the  same  wisdom  we  might  consent 
to  learn  in  any  school  that  can  teach  us,  and 
not  scornfully  and  pertinaciously  refuse  to  im- 
prove our  civil  service  lest  we  be  taught  wis- 
dom by  an  “ aristocracy.” 


THE  GENTLEMAN  FROM  CHINA. 

The  Chinese  question  renews  itself  from 
time  to  time,  and  upon  the  Pacific  coast  it  is 
discussed  with  much  feeling.  Senator  Wil- 
son, of  Massachusetts,  also  says  that  it  seems 
as  if  capital  had  conspired  to  degrade  labor  in 
this  country  by  inundating  it  with  foreign  igno- 
rance. Mr.  Fitch  and  other  gentlemen  in  the 
House  were  anxious  to  forbid  the  Chinese  to 
become  citizens.  In  New  York  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  trades  unions  speak  of  op- 
posing by  force  of  arms  the  employment  of  the 


Chinese.  Meanwhile  certain  facts  may  be 
wisely  remembered.  The  country  needs  labor- 
ers. It  can  wisely  and  profitably  employ  a 
great  multitude  more  than  it  has.  The  popu- 
lation is  very  largely  made  up  of  immigrants, 
and,  if  we  go  back  a little,  we  are  all  foreigners. 
Neither  the  principles  nor  the  traditions  of  the 
government,  nor  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
would  authorize  the  forcible  exclusion  of  any 
foreigner  honestly  seeking  to  improve  his  con- 
dition by  accepting  the  invitation  of  this  coun- 
try, which  exhorts  all  mankind  to  come  here 
and  be  happy. 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  Chi- 
nese movement  will  continue.  The  trades 
unions  may  perplex  the  easy  solution  of  the 
question,  but  they  can  not  prohibit  the  immi- 
gration.* If  this  be  true,  two  things  are  evi- 
dent. First,  that  the  “ cooly  trade” — the  en- 
terprises of  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Koopman- 
scjioop — should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  The 
voluntary  movement  can  not  be  stayed ; but  the 
forced  movement — the  immigration  by  contract, 
which,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown,  is  the  re- 
vival of  the  slave  trade — should  be  strictly  for- 
bidden. Then  the  treatment  of  those  who  do 
come  should  be  as  honorable  and  generous  as 
that  which  is  accorded  to  the  people  of  all  oth- 
er countries.  Any  attempt  to  outlaw  the  Chi- 
nese, to  draw  upon  them  a peculiar  contuipely, 
to  treat  them  harshly  and  with  personal  abuse, 
would  certainly  be  resented  by  the  conscience 
and  good  sense  of  the  country.  The  Govern- 
ment will  do  its  duty  if  it  rigorously  interferes 
with  the  wholesale  importation  of  these  labor- 
ers. And  if  the  whole  subject  is  left  to  the 
operation  of  natural  laws,  freed  from  all  forcing, 
we  doubt  if  any  honest  American  laborer  need 
fear  the  result. 


DOG-DAY  DELIGHTS. 

When  the  dog-star  rages,  and  the  days  and 
nights  are  what  we  have  all  recently  known 
them  to  be,  at  the  torrid  apex  of  the  year,  the 
student  of  the  almanac  who  can  read  between 
the  lines  discerns,  “About  this  time  look  out 
for  College  Commencements.”  If  we  could  as- 
certain the  precise  image  of  a Commencement 
which  is  most  familiar  to  most  persons,  we 
should  probably  discover  that  it  was  a vision  of  a 
vast  multitude  fanning,  gasping,  and  profusely 
perspiring  in  a hall  or  church  or  theatre.  A 
tradition  haunts  the  Harvard  Commencements 
that  on  an  inexpressibly  hot  day,  when  the 
platform  was  crowded  with  grave  country  cler- 
gymen, heavily  swathed  in  thick  woolen  coats, 
listening,  dripping,  through  hour  after  hour,  to 
the  oration^  of  the  graduates,  one  of  the  clerical 
brethren  from  the  city,  w'lio  was  suffering  lique- 
faction in  the  solemn  company,  turned  serenely 
to  his  neighbor,  and,  with  a rising  inflection  in 
his  voice,  quoted  the  hymn, 

“The  heart,  distrustful,  asks  if  this  be  joy.” 

And  so  might  the  same  heart  ask  at  every 
Commencement  celebration.  But  why  should 
it  not  also  ask,  and  with  a rising  inflection, 
until  it  is  answered,  why  the  Commencement 
should  not  be  postponed  until  a more  conven- 
ient, because  a more  comfortable,  season  ? Un- 
doubtedly the  academical  year  is  now  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  present  date.  But  the 
mere  existence  of  a difficulty,  the  mere  tradi- 
tion of  an  abuse  or  a mistake,  although  con- 
s&ntly  and  stoutly  pleaded  as  an  argument  in 
its  favor,  is  not  conceded  to  be  such  by  intelli- 
gent persons.  Why  should  the  great  and  de- 
lightful festival  of  the  college — the  feast  of  re- 
union, of  memory,  and  of  friendship,  the  day 
of  days,  and  devoted  to  the  tenderest  and  often 
most  pathetic  associations — fall  hopelessly  upon 
a time  of  the  year  which,  by  constant  and  long 
experience,  is  proved  to  be  the  most  trying  and 
disagreeable  for  the  purpose?  But,  as  if  to 
confound  us  at  the  very  moment  of  the  inquiry, 
we  observe  that  the  Commencement  of  Brown 
University,  which  used  formerly  to  be  held  in 
September,  is  now  celebrated  at  the  end  of 
June  ! Those  early  September  days  were  often 
hot.  But  the  tamed  heat  of  September — what 
is  it  compared  with  the  ferocity  of  midsummer  ? 

Here  in  the  city  of  New  York  there  have 
been  the  University  Commencement  and  those 
of  the  College  of  New  York  and  of  Columbia 
College  crowding  each  other.  At  the  same 
time  was  the  Cornell  Commencement,  and  a 
little  later  are  the  great  days  at  Union,  at  Ham- 
ilton, at  Rochester,  and  Madison.  Princeton, 
too,  of  an  uncompromising  fervor  of  theology, 
sympathetically  delights  to  hold  her  holiday 
with  the  mercury  at  95°.  We  say  delights — 
for  if  she  does  not,  why  does  she  do  it  ? What 
“fa*e,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute,”  com- 
pels \tie  mother  of  orthodoxy  to  burn  her  re- 
turning'children  as  she  embraces  them?  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  College  Review , the 
Cornell  Era,  and  the  many  other  excellent  con- 
temporaries of  ours  which  are  especially  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  colleges,  agitating  this 
question.  Let  them  begin  the  great  reform. 
Let  them  in  loud  and  imposing  chorus  declare 
that  the' dog-day  Commencement  is  not  “joy.” 
Let  them  solemnly  ask  the  graduates  of  the 
country  and  the  authorities  of  colleges  whether 
they  have  not  resolution  enough  to  insist,  and 
power  enough  to  provide,  that  they  will  be  com- 
fortable at  Commencement. 


NOTES. 

It  has  certainly  been  very  warm ; but  proba- 
bly very  few  of  the  best-informed  citizens  are 
aware  that  we  have  all  just  escaped  being  “ deep- 
ly and  irrevocably  engulfed  into  the  rumbling 
and  irate  bowels  of  the  nether  earth.”  The 
truth  is  that  the  irate  bowels  of  the  upper  earth 
give  us  as  much  as  we  can  attend  to,  which  is, 
doubtless,  the  reason  that  we  were  ignorant  of 
our  possible  doom.  The  weather,  indeed,  has 
been  so  warm  that  the  heads  of  certain  gentle- 
men have  become  unsteady,  anjl  they  straight- 
way declare  that  there  has  been  an  earthquake. 
But  for  the  bulk  of  the  city,  the  convulsion, 
like  that  at  Thrasimene,  “ reeled  unheededly 
away.”  However,  the  heat  was  extraordinary, 
and  required  extraordinary  treatment,  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  appropriate  than  the  re- 
mark. that  if  something  had  happened  which 
didn’t  happen,  the  vast  American  continent 
might  have  been  “deeply  and  irrevocably  en- 
gulfed into  the  rumbling  and  irate  bowels  of 
the  nether  earth.”  In  which  awful  case  how 
appropriate  would  have  been  the  remark  of 
Leech’s  rude  street-boy,  accompanied  writh  ex- 
pressive gestures,  to  the  young  gentleman  going 
to  have  a tooth  drawn  i “ Won’t  there  be  a 
scre-e-a-u-n-ch  nuther  /” 


The  World  thinks  that  Governor  Hoffman’s 
vetoes  “ exhibit  this  statesman  in  a very  favora- 
ble light.”  It  adds  that  “his  keen  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility impels  him  to  examine  with  scrupu- 
lous care  every  bill  presented  for  his  signature.  ” 
It  was  this  keen  sense  of  responsibility  and  this 
scrupulous  care,  probably,  which  induced  “ this 
statesman”  to  sign  the  Erie  bill,  one  of  the  most 
monstrotis  acts  of  legislation  ever  perpetrated. 

Why  are  the  good  words  “begin”  and  “be- 
ginning” fallen  into  such  disfavor?  They  are 
old,  indeed,  and  they  have  done  a great  deal  of 
service ; but  they  are  strong  and  racy,  and  worth 
a dozen  of  the  bastard  “ commence”  and  “ com- 
mencement, ” which  are  intriguing  against  them. 
“ He  commenced  to  speak,”  says  the  reporter. 
But  the  Bible  mentions  a better  way:  “From 
that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach.”  Should  we 
improve  it  if  we  said,  “From  that  time  Jesus 
commenced  to  preach  ?”  So  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Bible — or  is  it  more  elegant  to  say 
commencemen  t of  the  Bible  ? — what  do  we  read  ? 
Is  it  that  in  the  commencement  God  made  heaven 
and  earth  ? Now  precisely  as  much  as  these  fa- 
miliar and  solemn  passages  would  lose  in  force 
and  spirit  by  substituting  commence  for  begin, 
does  every  phrase  lose  by  the  same  ill  treatment. 
When  we  give,  don’t  let  us  “ donate ;”  and  who- 
ever “ commences”  a work,  let  us  begin  it.  Long 
words  are  no  more  elegant  words  than  “ big” 
pictures  are  high  art. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

June  27.— In  the  Senate,  the  Tax  bill  came  up,  and 
the  income  tax  sections  were  stricken  out  without  a 
division.  The  evening  session  was  mainly  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  bill, 
which  was  passed.— In  the  House,  a resolution  direct- 
ing the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  report  forth- 
with a bill  reducing  the  duties  on  all  classes  of  salt 
fifty  per  cent  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  108  yeas  to  49 
nays. 

June  28. — In  the  Senate,  the  San  Domingo  treaty  was 
under  consideration.— In  the  House,  a memorial  from 
New  York  against  cooly  labor  was  submitted.  A bill 
to  prevent  the  extermination  of  fur-bearing  animals  in 
Alaska  was  passed. 

Jutie  29.— In  the  Senate,  a motion  to  reconsider  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  bill  was  rejected.  The 
greater  part  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the  Tariff 
bill — Nothing  of  public  interest  was  brought  up  in  the 
House. 

June  30. — In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  to  protect 
fur-bearing  animals  in  Alaska  was  passed.  A joint 
resolution  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  authorizing  a survey  of  the  Tehuante- 
pec and  Nicaragua  route  for  an  interoceanic  ship-canal. 
In  executive  session  the  San  Domingo  treaty  was  re-* 
jected  by  a vote  of  28  to  28.— The  House  non-con- 
curred  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  Indian  Ap- 
propriation bills,  and  a committee  of  conference  was 
ordered  on  the  points  of  disagreement. 

July  1.— The  most  important  action  in  the  Senate 
was  the  restoration  of  the  income  tax,  for  two  years, 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  per  cent.— In  the  House 
an  amended  substitute  to  the  Senate  Funding  bill  was 
passed. 

GENERAL  NEW'S  ITEMS. 

The  public  debt  statement  for  July  shows  the  debt 
to  have  been  decreased  by  120,203,772  04  during  the 
month  of  June. 

Lady  Franklin  has  returned  to  Victoria,  Vancou- 
ver Island,  from  Sitka,  on  account  of  the  unfavorable 
weather. 

It  is  reported  that  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  is  in  San 
Francisco,  on  his  way  to  Tahiti. 

The  last  spike — a silver  one— was  driven  June  24  in 
the  Denver  Pacific  Railroad,  at  Denver. 

The  Indians  are  still  troublesome  in  the  Western 
Territories.  Spotted  Tail  has  gone  off  on  a hunting 
excursion  to  idemnify  himself  for  the  privations  of  his 
Eastern  tour,  and  promises  to  talk  peace  on  his  return. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Loui)  Clarendon,  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, died  suddenly  in  London,  June  26.  He  was  in 
his  seventy-first  year.  The  death  of  Archdeacon  Hare, 
of  London,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  that  of  Sir 
James  Clark,  the  distinguished  physician,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  are  also  announced. 

The  Committee  on  Petitions  of  the  Corps  IAgislatif 
have,  “ at  the  request  of  M.  Ollivier,”  reported  unfavor- 
ably on  the  application  of  the  Orleans  princes  for  per- 
mission to  return  to  France.  The  Emperor  says  ho 
will  urge  their  return  at  the  proper  and  safe  time, 
which  has  not  yet  arrived. 

The  French  Emperor  and  Generals  Prim  and  Serrano, 
it  is  stated,  concurred  in  the  abdication  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella, on  condition  that  no  Orleanist  prince  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  Spanish  crown. 

The  London  Times  commends  the  “prudence  and 
forbearance  of  the  United  States  Government  in  re- 
lation to  Cuban  affairs.” 

Captain  Eyre,  of  the  Bombay,  has  again  petitioned 
to  have  his  case  reopened,  and  has  been  refused. 

Quiet  is  restored  in  Cork,  but  there  is  great  uneasi- 
ness in  commercial  circles. 

An  insurgent  leader  in  Cuba,  Gonzalez  Junco,  who 
surrendered  and  was  pardoned,  has  since  been  tried  for 
acts  done  during  his  career  us  a rebel,  and  condemned 

“Crffljiral  from 
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THE  NEW  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

The  Hon.  Amos  T.  Akerman,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded the  Hon.  Judge  Hoar  as  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  is  a native  of  New 
Hampshire;  but  a residence  of  nearly  thirty 
years  in  the  South  relieves  him  from  the  impu- 
tation of  being  a “carpet-bagger.”  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College,  and  immediately  aft- 
erward went  to  Georgia,  where  he  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Senator  Berrian,  who  was  At- 
torney-General under  President  Jackson,  and  is 
to-day  considered  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
the  South.  Mr.  Akerman’s  first  political  dis- 
tinction was  attained  in  the  late  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Georgia,  of  which  he  was  a prom- 
inent and  active  member.  During  the  war  lie 
was  an  earnest  Union  man.  In  order  to  escape 
conscription  into  the  rebel  army,  he  accepted  a 
nominal  appointment  in  a Georgia  regiment,  but 
was  not  engaged  in  active  service  in  the  field.  A 
writer  in  a Democratic  paper,  who  professes  to 
know  him  well,  says  of  him  : “I  was  placed  in 
a position  during  our  great  conflict  which  brought 
me  into  curiously  intimate  relations  with  the  few 
Unionists  scattered  through  the  Sjputh,  and  among 
them  all  there  was  not  one  man  more  devoted  to 
the  old  flag  than  Amos-T.  Akerman.  Vastly  as 
his  principles  differed  from  my  own,  I always  re- 
spected the  conscientious  honesty  with  which  he 
clung  to  them.” 

Mr.  Akerman  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
firmest  friends  of  equal  rights  for  all  men.  He 
is  respected  wherever  he  is  known  in  the  South, 
and  his  appointment  has  given  very  general  sat- 
isfaction to  the  people  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been 
spent. 


PUBLIC  BATHS. 

'The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  of  New 
York  have  conferred  a great  benefit  upon  the 
community  by  opening  free  public  baths  in  this 
city.  There  are  two  of  these — one  at  the  foot 
of  Thirteenth  Street,  on  the  North  River;  the 
other  at  the  foot  of  Fifth  Street,  on  the  East 
River.  They  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  com- 
modious and  in  every  way  convenient.  As  our 
illustration  shows,  they  do  not  differ  essentially 
in  external  appearance  from  other  floating  baths ; 
but  inside  they  are  cleaner  and  nicer,  and  more 
conveniently  fitted  up. 

To  these  baths,  under  certain  necessary  re- 
strictions, bathers  of  both  sexes  are  admitted 
on  alternate  days,  free  of  charge.  The  houses 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  the  last  day 
of  June,  and  from  early  morning  till  dark  there 
was  a continued  rush  of  men  and  boys  to  take 
advantage  of  this  inestimable  water  privilege. 
At  the  East  River  house,  before  noon,  1600  had 
embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  them ; by  5 


East  River  establishment.  The  sketch  was  made 
July  1,  when  the  bath  was  thrown  open  to  wo- 
men, by  whom  the  privilege  seemed  to*  be  no 
less  heartily  appreciated  than  by  those  of  the 
other  sex.  The  baths  will  be  kept  open  until 
ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  will  be  well  lighted  with 
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p.m.,  over  3000 ; between  7 and  8,  nearly  5000.  commodated  in  a batch,  with  room  for  a reason- 
Of  course  none  of  these  large  numbers  were  all  able  chance  of  exercise  and  evolution, 
in  together.  About  200  can  be  comfortably  ac-  Our  illustration  represents  the  exterior  of  the 


gas. 


PRETTY  WOMEN.  • 

Life  becomes  more  harmonious,  it  beats  with 
a keener  pulse  of  enjoyment,  in  the  presence  of 
pretty  women.  After  all,  a charming  little 
figure,  a piquant  little  face,  is  the  best  remedy 
for  half  the  ills  of  existence,  its  worries,  its  vexa- 
tions, its  dullness,  its  disappointments.  And 
even  in  the  larger  and  more  placid  types  of 
beauty,  in  the  beauty  of  a Lady  Dumbello,  if 
there  is  a tinge  of  stupidity,  there  is  at  any  rate 
an  atmosphere  of  repose,  a genial  influence 
moulding  our  social  converse  and  habits  into 
gentler  shapes.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the 
prettiness  of  woman  tells  on  her  dress,  how  the 
order  and  propriety  of  her  dress  tell  on  the  home. 
The  pursuit  of  beauty,  the  habit  of  prettiness, 
give  an  ideal  dignity  to  the  very  arrangement 
of  her  bonnet-strings.  In  every  movement,  in 
the  very  sweep  of  her  ample  folds,  in  the  pose 
of  her  languor,  in  the  gay  start  of  her  excite- 
ment, one  feels  the  softening,  harmonizing  in- 
fluence of  her  last  look  in  the  glass.  She  may 
be  gay  or  sorrowful,  or  quiet  or  energetic,  but 
she  must  be  pretty.  Beauty  exercises  an  im- 
perceptible compulsion  over  her,  which  moulds 
her  whole  life  into  graceful  and  harmonious 
forms.  Her  dress  rises  out  of  the  mere  clothing 
of  man  into  regions  of  science,  of  poetry,  of  art. 
A thousand  considerations  of  taste,  harmonies 
of  color,  contrasts,  correspondencies,  delicate 
adjustments  of  light  and  shade,  dictate  the 
choice  of  a shawl  or  the  tint  of  a glove.  And  as 
prettiness  tells  on  dress,  it  tells  on  the  home. 
Flowers,  pictures,  the  gay  notes  of  a sonata,  the 
coziest  of  couches,  gorgeous  hues  of  Indian 
tapestry,  glass-work  of  Murano,  a hundred  ex- 
quisite somethings  and  nothings,  are  the  natural 
setting  of  pretty  women.  The  art  of  the  boudoir 
tells  on  all  but  the  chaos  of  the  husband’s  study. 
Around  that  last  refuge  of  barbarism  floats  an 
atmosphere  of  taste  and  refinement  in  which  the 
pretty  little  wife  lives  and  moves  and  has  her 
being.  And  fron^this  tone  of  the  home  grows 
the  tone  of  society,  the  social  laws  of  good- 
humor,  of  propriety,  of  self-restraint,  of  consid- 
eration for  others,  of  gentleness,  of  vivacity. 
The  very  hush  of  the  rough  tones  that  have 
thundered  Over  Peloponnese  as  Pericles  bends 
over  Aspasia,  the  little  turns  and  delicacies  of 
j phrase,  the  joyous  serfdoms  and  idlenesses  of 
the  manliest  and  most  energetic  of  men,  tell  of 
| the  triumph  of  pretty  women. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Getting  the  Stores  Ashore.— A Needless  Alarm.— Build- 
ing tne  Hut.— Difficulty  of  procuring  Materials.— The 

Thatch.— Arrangement  of  the  Interior. 

We  left  the  shipwrecked  party  huddling  to- 
gether under  a tarpaulin  before  a fire  which  they 
had  contrived  to  build,  and,  as  the  storm  was  now 
beginning  to  abate,  forming  a plan  for  drying  to 
get  on  board  the  wreck,  in  order  to  bring  from  it, 
if  possible,  some  sails  and  cordage,  by  means  of 
which  they  might  construct  something  in  the 
way  of  a tent  for  at  least  temporary  shelter. 

This  plan  was  at  once  carried  into  execution, 
and  it  was  entirely  successful.  Mr.  Raynal,  who 
was  really  the  head  of  the  party — the  whole  en- 
terprise on  which  the  vessel  had  been  sent  hav- 
ing been  committed  to  his  charge — was  unable 
to  accompany  the  others,  having  not  yet  recov- 
ered from  his  illness ; but  the  captain  and  the 
three  seamen  went,  leaving  Mr.  Raynal  to  take 
care  of  the  fire,  and,  if  he  found  himself  able  to 
do  so,  to  prepare  some  food  for  them,  to  be  ready 
on  their  return.  They  had  a kettle  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  at  their  first  landing. 
Mr.  Raynal  took  this  to  a brook  which  was  not 
far  off,  and  after  filling  it  with  water,  and  bring- 
ing it  back  to  the  fire,  he  put  a piece  of  salt  meat 
in  it  from  the  stores  which  they  had  saved,  and 
set  it  over  the  fire  to  be  boiled. 

In  due  time  the  men  returned  from  the  ship, 
bringing  with  them  quite  a store  of  treasures  in 
the  shape  of  sails,  cordage,  a few  boards,  and 
other  simple  materials  for  the  construction  of 
the  tent.  They  also  had  procured  a number  of 
very  essential  tools — namely,  two  pickaxes,  two 
shovels,  a hammer,  an  axe,  an  adze,  and  a gim- 
let. 

Considerably  encouraged  by  their  success,  the 
men  stopped  a few  moments  at  the  fire,  and  then 
went  into  the  woods  to  select  a spot  for  their  tent, 
which  they  prepared  for  this  purpose  with  their 
pickaxes  and  shovels.  They  then  came  back  to 
the  fire,  and,  as  the  storm  had  now  ceased,  they 
remained  there  to  eat  the  dinner  which  Mr.  Ray- 
nal had  prepared  for  them  while  they  had  been 
at  their  work.  It  consisted  of  boiled  salt  beef, 
ship  biscuit,  and  tea.  After  this  repast  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  tent.  Mr.  Raynal,  too  feeble  to 
walk  alone,  leaned  upon  Captain  Musgrave’s 
arm.  The  others  went  to  work  at  transporting 
the  stores  from  under  the  tarpaulin  to  the  tent, 
where  they  would  be  much  more  effectually 
sheltered. 

The  stores  which  they  thus  secured  consisted 
of  a cask  containing  about  a hundred  pounds 
of  ship  biscuit,  and  in  another  cask  about  fifty 
pounds  of  flour.  There  were  about  two  pounds 
of  tea,  and  three  of  coffee — each  inclosed  in  a tin 
box — perhaps  about  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  a little 
salt  meat,  about  a pound  of  pepper,  half  a bottle 
of  mustard,  a little  salt,  and  last,  though  probably 
by  no  means  least  in  the  estimation  of  the  sail- 
ors, six  pounds  of  tobacco. 

They  had  brought  up  a number  of  other  arti- 
cles from  the  hold  after  the  ship  struck,  and  had 
secured  them  upon  the  deck — such  as  a stock 
of  kitchen  utensils,  several  bags  of  salt,  Captain 
Musgrave’s  chest,  and  a large  kettle,  which  had 
been  put  on  board  the  vessel  to  be  used  for  try- 
ing out  seal  oil.  All  these  things  they  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  behind  when  they  escaped  in  the 
boat  to  the  shore.  But  they  had  lashed  them  so* 
securely  that  they  remained  undisturbed,  and 
they  now  brought  several  of  these  articles  safe 
to  land. 

By  the  time  that  all  these  things  were  con- 
veyed to  the  tent,  and  properly  stowed  away,  the 


day  was  well  spent ; and  as  the  previous  night 
had  been  a night  of  horror  for  them  instead  of  i 
sleep,  they  were  in  great  need  of  repose.  So  they  | 
all  went  under  the  tent,  and,  getting  into  the  | 
least  uncomfortable  positions  that  they  could  find  I 
among  the  boxes  and  packages,  they  went  to  j 
sleep.  Fortunately  for  them,  sailors  are  never 
dependent  for  the  soundness  of  their  slumbers  I 
on  the  comforts  of  their  bed. 

Before  a great  while  they  were  all  aroused  by  j 
a noise  in  the  thickets  around  the  tent.  The 
noise  consisted  of  a great  rustling  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  of  something  tram- 
pling over  dry  sticks  and  dead  leaves,  accompa- 
nied by  sounds  of  hard  breathing,  with  now  and 
then  a grunt,  indicating  that  something  quite  ex- 
traordinary was  going  on.  The  men,  alarmed, 
sprang  up  from  their  slumbers,  and  seizing  what 
weapons  there  were  at  hand,  hurried  out  to  as- 
certain what  was  the  matter.  Aleck  grasped  j 
the  axe,  and  each  of  the  others  laid  hold  of  what-  j 
ever  he  could  find  that  would  serve  for  a club. 
On  going  out  from  the  tent  they  found  that  the 
noise  was  made  by  seals  that  were  scramblhig  in  j 
great  numbers  through  the  thickets  to  their  va- 
rious nests  and  lodging-places,  where  they  were 
to  spend  the  night. 

Most  of  the*  animals  were  going  along  peace-  ! 
ably  enough,  and  evinced  no  evil  intentions  ; but 
l there  were  two  immense  sea-lions  that  were  en- 
I gaged  in  mortal  combat,  though  what  had  ex- 
cited their  hostility  against  each  other  did  not 
appear.  They  were  of  enormous  size,  and  the 
conflict  between  them  was  terrible.  They  raised 
themselves  up  against  each  other,  and  bit  and 
tore  each  other  in  a frightful  manner.  The  men 
wished  to  stop  the  fight,  in  order  that  they  might 
themselves  return  into  the  tent  again,  and  sleep 
in  peace.  In  order  to  do  this,  and  to  drive  the 
brutes  away,  George  or  Harry  proposed  to  go  to 
the  fire,  and  bring  some  burning  fire-brands,  and  i 
throw  at  them.  This  plan  succeeded.  The 
beasts,  terrified  by  fire,  let  go  of  each  other,  and 
fled  in  different  ways  into  the  thickets. 

The  night  passed  away  without  any  further  | 
disturbance,  and  the  men  slept  as  well  as  they 
could  till  morning.  But  the  ground  was  damp 
beneath  them,  and  their  clothes  had  not  yet  been 
dried ; the  postures,  moreover,  in  which  they  had 
been  obliged  to  lie  were  so  uncomfortable  that 
when  they  rose  in  the  morning  they  found  that 
they  had  been  very  little  refreshed  by  their  slum- 
bers. Their  limbs  were  benumbed  and  stiff,  and 
their  sense  of  weariness  and  fatigue  was  greater 
than  when  they  lay  down. 

On  going  out  of  their  tent  it  appeared  that  the 
seals  had  all  left  the  thickets,  and  had  gone  back 
to  the  sea,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  commence  their 
day’s  work  of  fishing.  After  a little  time,  how- 
ever, the  men  came  in  sight  of  one  that  had  for 
some  reason  been  left  behind,  and  they  immedi- 
ately set  off  in  pursuit  of  him,  in  order  to  see 
what  they  could  make  of  his  flesh  for  food. 

He  led  them  a long  chase,  however,  before 
they  could  secure  him.  One  would  think,  from 
the  conformation  of  the  limbs  of  these  animals, 
which  would  seem  to  be  specially  adapted  to  the 
water,  that  they  would  be  very  helpless  on  land. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  so.  The  seal  in  this 
case  made  his  way  through  and  among  the  thick- 
ets faster  than  the  men  could  follow  him.  They 
lost  track  of  him  several  times  while  they  were 
entangled  among  briers,  or  were  stopped  by  the 
trunk  of  a fallen  tree.  At  length,  however,  they 
succeeded  in  capturing  and  killing  him,  and  not 
long  afterward  they  were  seen  coming  back  to- 
ward the  tent,  each  bringing  a mass  of  the  flesh 
on  his  shoulders. 

They  hung  one  of  these  pieces  over  the  fire, 
and  left  Mr.  Raynal  to  watch  it,  and  to  keep  it 
turning  by  means  of  a stick,  while  the  rest  con- 
cluded to  take  advantage  of  the  low  tide  to  go  on 
board  the  ship.  Their  object  was  to  see  if  they 
could  not  recover  and  bring  to  the  shore  some 
more  of  the  articles  which  they  had ’brought  up 
from  the  hold  and  left  upon  the  deck,  on  the 
night  of  the  wreck,  for  fear  of  loading  their  little 


boat  too  heavily.  They  were  quite  successful  in 
this  expedition,  and  returned  about  noon,  bring- 
ing with  them  quite  a number  of  articles  which 
were  likely  to  be  of  great  use  to  them,  such  as 
the  great  kettle,  and  several  other  kitchen  uten- 
sils, the  ship’s  compass,  the  chronometer,  their 
several  chests,  and  some  empty  casks.  They 
were  very  glad  to  get  the  chronometer,  and  to 
find  that  it  was  uninjured.  It  had  not  even 
stopped. 

When  they  had  carefully  put  away  these  arti- 
cles in  the  tent,  they  set  themselves  to  the  task 
of  eating  their  dinner  of  roasted  seal.  A pretty 
hard  task  they  found  it ; for  the  flesh  was  dark, 
coarse-grained,  and  oily,  and  was  equally  un- 
pleasant to  the  taste  and  to  the  smell.  But,  as 
Mr.  Raynal  said,  they  knew  that  they  should 
have  to  accustom  themselves  to  such  food,  and 
so  they  went  bravely  through  it. 

As  soon  as  the  most  urgent  and  immediate  ne- 
cessities of  the  party  were  thus  supplied,  Captain 
Musgrave  and  Mr.  Raynal  had  time  to  reflect  a 
little  upon  their  situation,  and  to  consider  what 
they  were  to  do.  The  only  possible  chances  of 
escape,  as  it  appeared  to  them  then,  were  two. 
First,  that  toward  the  end  of  the  season  a vessel 
might  come  in  search  for  them,  according  to  an 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  to  this  effect 
with  the  owners  of  the  Grafton , who  had  bound 
themselves  to  send  another  vessel  out  to  look  for 
this  party  in  case  they  should  not  return  before 
the  end  of  four  months ; secondly,  that  some 
chance  vessel  passing  that  way  might  discover 
and  rescue  them.  The  probability  of  their  being 


saved  by  a vessel  accidentally  passing  they  knew 
was  small,  as  the  island  on  which  they  were 
wrecked  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  very  remote 
and  unfrequented  seas.  There  was  every  proba- 
bility that  they  would  have  to  remain  on  the  isl- 
and several  months,  even  if  they  were  ultimately 
rescued ; and  it  became,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance to  them  to  construct  a more  permanent 
dwelling  than  the  tent.  For  the  tent,  although 
it  had  been  invaluable  to  them  for.the  time  being, 
as  a partial  and  temporary  shelter,  afforded  no 
effectual  protection  from  either  wrind  or  rain ; and 
should  a violent  tempest  occur  it  might  at  any 
moment  be  sw*ept  entirely  away  from  over  their 
heads. 

So  they  determined  to  see  what  they  could  do 
in  the  way  of  building  a house. 

They  appointed  Mr.  Raynal,  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  mechanics,  to  superintend  the  work. 
He  was,  moreover,  not  yet  strong  enough  to  ren- 
der much  aid  in  any  other  way.  He  formed  the 
plans,  and  the  men  immediately  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  them.  The  labor  required  was  very 
great,  since  every  thing  connected  with  the  pro- 
curing and  transportation  of  the  materials  was 
to  be  done  by  the  unaided  strength  of  the  four 
men ; and  they  had  very  few  tools  to  use  in  the 
construction,  and  no  nails  for  the  fastenings,  It 
was  many  w eeks  before  the  house,  or  rather  cabin, 
was  finished ; but  the  work  was  accomplished  at 
last,  and  it  furnished  the  party,  during  the  time 
they  remained  upon  the  island,  quite  a comforta- 
ble habitation.  The  engraving  gives  a correct 
view  of  the  form  and  construction  of  the  building, 
and  also  of  the  situation  which  they  chose  for  it. 

They  could  find  no  straight  trees  upon  the  isl- 
and of  sufficient  size  for  the  frame-work.  There 
were  large  trees  of  a certain  kind ; but  they  were 
so  gnarled,  knotty,  and  crooked  in  their  forms 
that  they  could  do  nothing  with  them  in  the  way 
of  carpentry,  however  beautiful  some  of  the  wood 
might  have  been  for  ornamental  work,  in  finish- 
ing or  fancy  furniture.  So  they  were  obliged  to 
depend  for  lumber  on  the  materials  which  they 
could  procure  from  the  masts  and  spars  of  the 
wreck. 

With  these,  which  they  floated  on  shore  when 
the  water  was  smooth,  and  then  conveyed,  with 
infinite  labor,  to  the  place  which  they  had  se- 
lected for  their  building,  they  formed  the  frame. 
It  consisted  of  strong  posts  set  deep  into  the 
ground  at  the  four  corners,  with  beams  connect- 
ing them  above,  and  also  of  other  posts  set  up  in 
a leaning  position  on  each  side,  to  act  as  braces 
to  furnish  an  additional  security  against  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind.  There  were  also  two  posts 
set  up,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing, to  support  the  ridge-pole.  They  found  in 
the  woods  poles  sufficiently  large  to  serve  as  ’-alt- 
ers, and  also  to  form  a kind  of  lattice-work  for 
the  roof  and  the  sides,  necessary  as  a support  for 
the  thatch  which  was  to  form  the  inside  covering. 

The  making  of  this  thatch  was  a very  tedious 
and  even  painful  operation.  They  w-ere  obliged 
to  use  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  straw,  a plant 
which  grew  upon  the  island — the  only  one  which 
could  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantities  to  an- 
swer their  purpose — but  which  was  armed,  along 
the  sides  of  its  stems  and  leaves,  with  sharp, 
serrated  edges,  which  cut  the  hands  of  the  men 
so  much  in  gathering  and  tying  them,  that  they 
were  obliged  several  times  to  stop  the  work,  in 
order  that  their  hands  might  recover  from  the 
excessive  soreness  the  contact  of  the  plants  oc- 
casioned. 

For,  besides  the  work  of  gathering  a sufficient 
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quantity  of  the  material,  they  were  obliged  to 
form  it*  into  very  compact  bundles  of  about  the 
size  and  length  of  a man’s  arm,  for  conven- 
ience of  laying  upon  the  building,  and  to  tie  these 
bundles  with  cords,  which  they  obtained  by  un- 
twisting ropes  procured  from  the  rigging  of  the 
ship.  They  were  obliged  to  make  a very  great 
number  of  these  bundles ; for  the  dimensions  of 
the  building  were  about  twenty-two  feet  by  six- 
teen, and  this  gave,  in  the  sides  and  roof,  a large 
surface  to  be  covered  by  the  thatching.  The 
whole  number  of  bundles  which  they  had  to 
make  they  found,  on  counting  them,  was  about 
nine  thousand ! 

When  the  bundles  were  made  they  began  to 
lay  them,  litshing  each  bundle  to  the  lattice- 
work,  and  lapping  each  tier  over  the  one  below 
it,  so  as  properly  to  carry  off  the  rain.  They 
had  to  cover  the  roof  in  this  way  with  several  lay- 
ers, until  the  whole  thickness  was  about  a foot. 

To  protect  this  thatching  more  effectually  from 
violent  winds,  they  sewed  it  to  the  rafters  below 
by  means  of  a long  needle,  which  they  formed 
out  of  wood,  and  strong  twine  for  thread,  and 
then  placed  over  the  whole  two  beams  of  wood, 
one  on  each  side,  which  also  they  secured  in  a 
very  firm  manner  by  proper  lashings.  They  left 
two  or  three  small  openings  in  different  parts 
of  the  side  and  end  walls  for  windows.  These 
they  contrived  to  glaze  with  the  sashes  obtained 
from  tb'  cabin  windows  of  the  vessel. 

Thw  labor  required  in  constructing  in  this 
mi  oner  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  cabin  was 
very  great,  and  the  work  occupied  many  weeks  ; 
but  the  perplexities  and  special  difficulties  which 
they  had  to  encomu  'r  became  much  more  seri- 
ous when  they  curnrc  i the  construction,  of  the 
fire-place  and  chi'  • But  they  succeeded,  at 
last,  under  the  guidurc*  f Mr.  Raynal’s  ingenu- 
ity and  skill,  in  oui  mounting  them  all.  They 
built  the  chimney  of  flat  stones,  which  they  col- 
lected with  great  labor  and  pains  from  a very 
considerable  distai^e  around  the  spot.  They 
were  for  a time  quTO  at  a loss  to  determine  what 
to  do  for  a cement,  since  the  stones,  though 
they  were  the  best  that  they  could  find,  were  not 
sufficiently  1 'gular  in  form  to  lie  steadily  togeth- 
er without  something  to  unite  them.  They  could 
not  find  any  clay,  or  any  other  kind  of  tenacious 
earth.  Finally,  however,  Mr.  Raynal  conceived 
the  idea  of  manufacturing  some  lime  by  employ- 
ing the  men  to  collect  a great  quantity  of  shells 
from  the  shores,  and  burning  them.  The  plan 
succeeded  perfectly  well.  Of  course  the  process 
was  very  slow ; but  after  a time  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  lime  was  produced,  which,  when  mixed 
with  wet  sand,  made  a mortar  that  answered  the 
purpose  perfectly  for  the  fire-place,  though  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  build  a chimney 
in  that  way  high  enough  above  the  thatching 
of  the  roof. 

Mr.  Raynal,  finding  his  experiment  of  manu- 
facturing lime  so  successful,  Subsequently  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  attempting  to  make  soap. 
The  men,  it  seems,  when  they  first  landed,  and 
were  thinking  only  of  saving  their  lives  from  day 
to  day,  had  got  their  clothes  very  much  daubed 
with  oil  in  bringing  home  on  their  shoulders  or 
in  their  arms  masses  of  the  flesh  of  seals  which 
they  had  killed  at  a distance  from  the  tent.  No 
washing  with  water  would  remove  this  oil,  and 
the  clothes  were  in  such  a condition  in  conse- 
quence of  it  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
wear  them.  So  Mr.  Raynal  made  a great  quan- 
tity of  ashes  by  keeping  up  a large  fire  for  many 
days.  These  ashes  he  leached  through  a ca.^c 
with  gimlet-holes  bored  in  the  bottom  of  it ; and 
with  the  lye  thus  produced,  and  a proper  quanti- 
ty of  seal  oil,  he  manufactured  a supply  of  soap 
which  answered  perfectly  well  to  clean  the  cloth- 
ing, and  was  afterward  a great  means  both  of 
comfort  and  health  to  the  men  during  all  their 
stay  on  the  island. 

But  to  return  to  the  chimney.  Finding  th  it 
it  would  be  impossible  to  build  up  a chimney  of 
masonry  with  such  materials  as  they  had,  they 
finally  concluded  to  make  a smoke-pipe  out  of 
the  copper  sh  eathing  of  the  vessel,  provided  they 
found  that  they  could  strip  the  sheathing  off  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Raynal  contrived  to  make  a tool  by  which 
the  copper  could  be  detached  from  the  ship’s 
bottom.  He  manufactured  this  tool  in  some 
way  from  a slender  bar  of  iron  which  formed 
part  of  the  rigging  connected  with  the  fastening 
of  the  lower  ends  of  the  shrouds.  The  two  sea- 
men waded  out  to  the  vessel  at  low  tide,  and 
with  this  bar  stripped  off  the  sheets  of  copper, 
carefully  preserving  all  the  nails,  and  brought 
the  copper  and  the  nails  on  shore. 

In  the  mean  time  the  others  at  the  cabin  set 
up  four  long  posts  at  the  four  corners  of  the  great 
stone  fire-place,  inclining  them  toward  each  other 
above,  so  as  to  bring  the  upper  ends  at  the  prop- 
er distance  apart  to  form  the  chimney-top.  Then 
they  nailed  the  sheets  of  copper  to  these  posts, 
thus  inclosing  a space  for  the  passage  of  the 
smoke  from  the  fire.  When  the  work  was  fin- 
ished they  built  a fire  in  the  fire-place,  and  found 
that  their  chimney  carried  the  smoke  perfectly 
well. 

They  thought  it  would  be  necessary  for  thfem, 
both  for  health  as  well  as  comfort,  to  have  a floor 
to  the  cabin,  as  the  ground  seemed  to  be  every 
where  covered  to  a considerable  depth  with  a 
spongy  sort  of  moss  or  peat,  which  was  often  en- 
tirely saturated  with  water,  and, was  never  really 
dry — that  is,  never  when  left  to  itself.  When- 
ever the  men  built  a fire  in  the  open  air,  the 
ground  beneath  was  found  to-be  composed  to  so 
great  a degree  of  vegetable  matter  that,  after  be- 
ing dried  by  the  heat,  it  took  fire,  and  would  burn 
to  a considerable  depth.  So  true  was  this  that 
before  commencing  to  build  their  fire-place  they 
were  obliged  to  dig  out  this  vegetable  soil  to  a 
considerable  depth,  and  to  a considerable  extent 
in  each  direction,  and  then  to  fill  up  the  cavity 
with  stones,  in  order  to  form  an  incombustible 
foundation  for  their  chimney. 
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They  succeeded  in  finding  trees  in  the  woods 
with  stems  straight  enough  and  large  enough  for 
sleepers  to  lay  their  floor  upon,  and  they  obtained 
from  the  vessel  boards  enough  to  cover  them. 

When  the  cabin  was  thus  completed,  the  next 
thing  was  to  furnish  it.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  were,  as  has  already  been  said,  about 
twenty-two  feet  long  by  sixteen  wide.  The  door 
opened  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  long  sides — 
namely,  the  side  that  was  turned  away  from  the 
sea,  and  was  most  sheltered  by  the  neighboring 
rocks.  The  fire-place  was  opposite  to  it.  Thus 
the  door  and  the  fire-place  divided  the  cabin  into 
two  equal  parts.  The  part  on  the  right  hand 
was  appropriated  to  Captain  Musgrave  and  Mr. 
Raynal,  their  two  beds  being  placed  in  the  two 
comers.  Between  these,  at  the  end  of  the  cabin, 
they  placed  a kind  of  box,  which  they  brought 
from  the  cabin  of  the  vessel,  which  was  divided 
within  into  two  portions,  and  had  a separate  cov- 
er for  each  portion,  these  covers  projecting  in 
front  and  over  the  ends  in  such  a manner  as  to 
form  a very  convenient  table  for  writing  and 
other  such  purposes.  Mr.  Raynal  and  Captain 
Musgrave  made  this  their  desk,  and  the  office  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  Over  it,  upon  rude 
shelves  which  they  contrived  to  put  up  and  to 
fasten  to  the  trellis-work,  they  placed  the  instru- 
ments and  charts  which  they  had  obtained  from 
the  vessel,  and  they  hung  a small  looking-glass 
near. 

They  even  established  a library  here  by  appro- 
priating one  shelf  to  such  books  as  they  found  in 
their  chests,  consisting  of  a Bible,  a copy  of 
“Paradise  Lost,”  and  two  or  three  well-worn 
English  novels  with  many  leaves  missing. 

The  Other  part  of  the  hut,  to  the  left  of  the 
door  and  fire-place,  was  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  three  seamen.  One  of  the  beds  was 
placed  at  the  end,  and  the  other  two  at  the 
sides — all  against  the  walls.  Near  the  door  on 
that  side,  and  near  the  foot  of  one  of  the  beds, 
was  a small  table  used  for  what  in  ordinary 
housekeeping  would  be  called  the  kitchen-work. 
There  were  shelves  above  this  table  to  hold  the 
few  culinary  utensils  they  possessed,  and  also 
the  lamps.  These  lamps  were  of  a very  rude 
construction,  being  made  of  tin  cans  which  had 
contained  preserved  vegetables.  The  wicks  were 
made  of  twisted  strings,  and  the  blubber  of  the 
sea-lions  furnished  the  oil.  In  the  middle  of  the 
cabin,  between  the  door  and  the  fire-place,  they 
set  a large  permanent  table  made  of  planks,  sup- 
ported upon  four  stout  posts  set  in  the  ground. 
This  table  was  made  low,  so  that  it  served  the 
purpose  of  a bench  to  sit  upon  as  well  as  a table. 

In  the  division  which  was#thus  made  incident- 
ally, as  it  were,  in  the  interior  of  the  cabin  by 
the  doors  and  the  fire-place,  and  the  table  be- 
tween them,  and  in  the  appointment  of  the  parts 
to  the  different  occupants,  the  distinction  of  rank, 
or  rather  of  function,  was  almost  unconsciously 
recognized  even  in  this  dire  extremity  of  want 
and  danger.  One  side  of  the  cabin  was  that  of 
the  officers,  the  other  that  of  the  men.  One  side 
was  the  seat  of  the  intelligence,  the  direction — 
the  government,  so  to  speak ; the  other  of  la- 
bor, of  obedience,  of  execution.  This  was  done 
instinctively,  by  common  consent — as  a thing  of 
course,  as  it  were,  for  thus  far  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  form  any  compact  or  arrange  any 
organization.  The  men,  from  the  moment  that 
the  vessel  was  abandoned,  were  no  longer  under 
the  authority  of  the  captain,  but  each  one  was 
entirely  free;  and  the  spirit  of  subordination 
which  they  had  thus  far  manifested  was  a form 
of  that  instinctive  submission  of  the  weak  and  the 
ignorant  to  those  whom  they  consider  the  intel- 
ligent and  the  strong,  which  constitutes  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  nature  of  man  as  a gregarious  ani- 
mal, and  is  doubtless  the  origin  and  gertn  from 
which  all  human  government  springs. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


D’IZZY  DIZZY. 

Bv  GAIL  HAMILTON. 

Thr  Right  Honorable  Benjamin  Disraeli,-  fh- 
miliariy  known  to  the  London  street  public  as 
“Dizzy,”  has  written  a book;  and  a book  be- 
fore which  an  American  and  an  author  must 
stand  in  awe.  When  a member  of  Parliament 
and  a British  Premier  lays  his  thunder  by,  and 
comes  down  into  the  arena  of  literature,  -it  is 
meet,  right,  and  the  bounden  duty  of  all  lesser 
gladiators  to  drop  lance  and  take  lessons  in  high 
art.  High,  indeed,  is  this  great  statesman's  art 
— so  high  that,  as  our  title  intimates,  we  fear  he 
has  sometimes  lost  head  a little  himself,  bewil- 
dered by  the  splendor  which  his  own  pen  has 
evoked.  Never,  surely,  was  such  grandeur,  such 
glory,  such  inexhaustible  magnificence,  such  un- 
imaginable wealth,  seen  in  America  outside  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Ledger  or  the  Flag 
of  our  Union.  Certainly  Mr.  Disraeli  approves 
himself  to  be  what  the  Apostle  calls  “a  Jew  in- 
wardly. ” His  very  names  strike  terror  into  the 
beholder.  When  we  have  turned  from  the  Ben- 
jamin on  the  title-page,  the  last  link  is  broken 
which  bound  us  to  common  life,  and  we  hence- 
forth hold  high  converse  only  with  Corisandes 
and  Theodoras,  with  Alberthas,  St.  Aldegondes, 
Dukes  of  Brecon,  Lords  of  Culloden  and  Caris- 
brooke,  till  the  Disraelitic  mind  yields  under  the 
pressure,  forgets  its  own  christening,  and  brings 
Lady  Montairy  to  the  surface  indiscriminately  as 
Augusta,  Georgina,  or  Victoria.  Even  the  bete 
noir  of  the  ducal  family,  the  heroine  of  the  me'sal- 
liance,  is  nothing  less  than  Euphrosyne  Cat — 
let  us  refer  to  the  original  documents — Euphro- 
syne Cantacuzene,  with  a dowry  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  so  thousand  pounds  for  a “ nest- 
egg”  (what  must  be  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
fledged  brood !),  and  a descent  from  Greek  em- 
perors. The  American  imagination  fails  to  con- 
ceive the  empyrean  heights  of  an  English  family 
whose  sole  sorrow  is  that  their  son  wants  to  make 
a low  marriage  with  a Euphrosyne  Cantacuzene, 
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Greek  emperors,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds! 

The  society  of  “ Lothair”  is  equal  to  its  no- 
menclature. Let  us  put  oft’  our  shoes  from  oft’ 
our  feet.  The  very  grooms  are  respectfully 
haughty  and  calmly  graceful.  How  shambling, 
shame-faced,  and  awkward  must  we  of  the  com- 
mon lot  seem  to  these  aristocratic  gentlemen’s 
gentlemen  ! Happily  for  our  peace  of  mind,  we 
see  but  little  of  them.  “ Lothair”  is,  as  it  should 
be,  made  of  sterner  stuff.  At  the  outset  we  fall 
plump  into  a nest  of  nobles.  The  Duchess  is 
singularly  beautiful,  and  gifted  with  native  grace, 
though  how  she  could  be  gifted  with  acquired 
grace  we  are  not  info nned.  Her  husband  is  as 
distinguished  as  his  bride.  All  their  children, 
strange  to  say,  are  a reproduction  of  their  pa- 
rents. All  are  alike  distinguished,  and  Lady 
Corisande  even  more  so.  Every  day,  therefore, 
when  this  noble  Duke  looks  into  the  glass,  and 
gives  the  last  touches  to  his  consummate  toilet, 
he  offers  his  graceful  thanks  to  Providence  that 
his  family -are  not  unworthy  of  him  ! — an  act  of 
devotion  which  reminds  us  of  the  gentleman 
whose  religious  meditations  were  said  to  consist 
of  an  attempt  to  discover  whether  he  made  the 
Almighty,  or  the  Almighty  made  Jiim ! 

The  one  inconvenience  of  this  high-toned 
duke  is,  that  so  many  heiresses  have  married 
into  his  family  and  left  therein  so  many  princely 
domains  that,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  woman 
who  lived  in  a shoe,  he  has  so  many  palaces  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do.  Then  comes  Lo- 
thair and  piles  on  as  many  more,  till  the  ducal 
embarrassment  may  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 

But  the  duke  does  not  monopolize  magnifi- 
cence either  in  building  or  beauty.  We  leave 
his  Italian  palace,  with  its  spacious  and  graceful 
chambers,  its  statued  and  stately  terraces,  its  ra- 
diant daughters — who  perform  the  remarkable 
feat  of  bursting  into  melody — only  to  find  our- 
sefves  in  the  marble  halls,  the  lofty  chambers 
with  silken  hangings  and  Venetian  splendor,  of 
Lord  St.  Jerome,  a grave  but  gracious  person, 
polished,  but  talking  of  the  weather  like  any 
common  mortal  at  a loss  for  something  more  to 
the  purpose.  Then  we  dine  in  a green  silk 
chamber — they  all  live  in  chambers  in  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli’s England — with  the  large  violet  eyes  and 
the  rich  dark  hair  and  the  radiant  form  of  Clare 
Anrndel,  and  we  picnic  in  the  park  with  Lady 
St.  Jerome,  who  is  never  seen  to  greater  advant- 
age than  when  distributing  her  viands  under  such 
circumstances,  and  who  is  absolutely  fascinating 
when  it  comes  to  lobster  sandwiches.  Anon  we 
sup  off  ortolans  in  the  sumptuous  Crecy  House, 
in  company  with  royalty,  followed  by  the  impe- 
rial presence  of  embassadors,  and  escorted  by  a 
group  of  dazzling  duchesses  and  paladins  of  high 
degree,  in  a choice  saloon  hung  with  rose-color- 
ed tapestry  and  illuminated  by  chandeliers  of 
crystal,  and  served  from  gold  plate;  and,  adds 
the  delighted  author,  at  the  end  of  his  rope, 

‘ ‘ Never  was  such  an  elegant  clatter.  ” (Clatter ! 
Heavens ! do  the  quality  clatter  ? Is  there  sav- 
ing grace  even  in  its  being  an  elegant  clatter?) 
If  a lady  is  overturned  on  a heap  of  stones  in  the 
king’s  highway,  she  is  sure  to  be  of  a singularly 
distinguished  presence,  with  the  air  and  costume 
of  high  breeding  and  fashion,  and  no  end  of  dig- 
nity and  serenity — Grecian  and  Olympian  and 
Phidian,  and  Heaven  knows  what.  Her  hus- 
band, though  an  American,  is  tall  and  fair  and 
fine-eyed  and  calm  and  full  of  self-respect.  But 
then  he  is  a Southern  gentleman,  with  vast  es- 
tates in  the  South.  He  is  not  a Yankee,  says  the 
Right  Honorable  Premier,  with  an  unction  par- 
alleled only  by  the  earnestness  with  which  Mrs. 
S.  A.  Allen  assures  us  that  her  World’s  Hair 
Restorer  is  NOT  a dye.  A Southern  gentleman, 
did  we  say  ? Mr.  Disraeli’s  sarcasm  bites  hard- 
er than  this. 

“You  know  he  is  a gentleman,”  said  the 
Duke ; “he  is  not  a Yankee. ” 

(Ian  the  South  be  said,  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  to  have  lost  its  cause,  while  such  a 
remark  is  extant  ? And  should  it  not  be  content 
to  lose  it,  upon  learning  further  that  an  English 
duke  looks  upon  an  American  gentleman  with 
large  estates  in  the  South  as  a real  aristocrat, 
and,  whether  said  gentleman  gets  his  rents  or 
not,  said  duke  will  always  treat  him  with  re- 
spect ? The  sharpest  pang  of  loss  is  gone  when 
we  know  that  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  feel- 
ings of  an  English  duke  toward  us. 

To  this  gentleman,  who  is  no  Yankee,  offers 
Lothair  his  own  carriage  instead  of  the  shattered 
vehicle.  “Sir,”  replies  the  astute  Southron, 
“there  requires  no  coronet  on  your  carriage  to 
tell  me  you  are  a nobleman.”  We  should  think 
not.  If  the  offer  of  a drag  with  four  roans, 
highly  bred,  with  black  manes  and  tails,  be  not 
proof  of  nobility,  will  any  cantankerous  Yankee 
tell  us  what  is?  For  our  part,  we  hereby  offer 
to  furnish  a coat  of  arms  to  any  man  at  half  the 
price. 

As  a reward  for  his  nobility  and  his  horses, 
Lothair  is  allowed  to  visit  this  distinguished 
lady,  who,  like  the  rest  of  them,  lives  in  spa- 
cious and  lofty  chambers  in  Italian  gardens  and 
classic  temples,  and  “warious  games  o’  that 
sort.  ” The  distinguished  lady  receives  him  with 
serenity.  It  is  worth  while  that  she  should  be 
serene  on  the  heap  of  stones  whither  she  has 
been  overset  with  so  much  dignity,  but  that  she 
should  be  serene  in  her  own  lofty  and  spacious 
chamber  seems  a fact  hardly  worth  mentioning, 
unless,  indeed,  these  lofty  and  spacious  ladies 
have  a way  of  receiving  their  guests  with  hys- 
teria or  epilepsy.  Not  so  Theodora.  With  her 
it  is  the  old  nursery  rhyme,  “I  genteel  lady,  al- 
ways genteel.  ” In  her  Italian  temples  we  meet 
another  hero,  athletic,  though  lithe  and  sym- 
metrical, with  a countenance  aquiline  but  deli- 
cate, and  of  a remarkable  radiancy,  owing  to 
many  circumstances,  but  chiefly  to  the  lustre  of 
his  complexion,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  and  the  pro- 
! fuse  curls  of  his  chestnut  hair — perhaps  partly 
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also  to  his*  curved  lip,  and  the  scornful  pride  of 
his  distended  nostril,  and  the  singular  beauty  of 
his  mouth.  And  yet  he  rather  pales  his  inef- 
fectual fires  before  his  wife,  who  is  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  rich,  glowing,  with  dark,  fringed 
eyes  of  tremulous  lustre,  figure  of  striking  and 
voluptuous  symmetry,  exquisite  toilet,  bouquet 
of  white  stove  - flowers,  voice  as  sweet  as  the 
stephanopolis,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  who 
turns  out  to  be  the  Greek-emperor-giiTs  sister. 
Of  course  this  makes  a pair  of  them  ; and  when 
they  sweep  by  Lothair  to  the  piano,  it  is  like 
the  passage  of  sultans  to  some  kiosk  on  the  Bos- 
phorus— and  so  on  and  so  on. 

Lovely,  is  it  not?  One  would  think  they 
would  sometimes  be  almost  tempted  to  import  a 
Yankee  or  two  into  this  radiant  circle,  just  as  a 
bit  of  desert  is  brought  into  landscape  garden- 
ing. Where  all  are  distinguished,  mediocrity 
comes  to  be  the  only  distinction. 

And  they  behave  so  channingly,  these  great- 
hearted gentlemen.  Here  is  St.  Aldegonde,  for 
instance,  who  married  the  Duke’s  daughter — St. 
Aldegonde,  tall,  listless,  and  handsome,  heir-ap- 
parent of  the  wealthiest  dukedom  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  is  invited  to  dinner.  He  slouches 
into  the  room,  his  biographer  tells  us,  with  as 
uncouth  and  graceless  a general  mien  as  a hand- 
some and  naturally  graceful  man  can  contrive  to 
present.  He  scowls,  but  stays,  for  he  sees  his 
friend  Mr.  Pinto  there.  He  sits  by  Mr.  Pinto 
at  table,  and  hangs  upon  his  accents  with  his 
back  turned  to  his  other  neighbors.  Hugh  Bo- 
hun  does  the  same.  Every  now  and  then  St. 
Aldegonde  breaks  into  a frightful  shout,  and 
Hugh  Bohun  titters  immensely ; but  no  one  else 
knows  what  they  are  laughing  at.  Then  St. 
Aldegonde  throws  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and,  talking  to  himself  or  the  ceiling,  exclaims, 
“Best  thing  I ever  heard.”  The  other  guests 
feel  snubbed,  and  frown ; but  his  host  counts 
himself  amply  compensated  by  the  thought  that 
all  his  guests  will  disperse,  and  tell  the  world 
that  they  have  dined  with  him,  and  met  St.  Alde- 
gonde, and  the  next  day  it  will  be  in* the  papers. 
What  does  disturb  him  is  that  St.  Aldegonde 
eats  nothing.  This  listless  and  handsome  gen- 
tleman, the  creme  de  la  creme  of  English  so- 
ciety, sits  with  both  elbows  leaning  on  the  table, 
and  passes  by  every  dish.  In  his  distress  the 
host  sends  his  own  valet  to  suggest  to  St.  Alde- 
gonde whether  the  side-table  may  not  provide 
some  relief.  St.  Aldegonde  immediately  declares 
for  cold  meat.  Now,  cold  meat  happens  to  be 
the  only  thing  that  the  side-table  does  not  pro- 
vide. All  the  delicacies  of  the  season  are  there ; 
but  nothing  will  satisfy  St.  Aldegonde  but  cold 
meat.  And  now,  says  this  patrician  youth,  when 
cold  meat  is  at  length  supplied  him,  “Now  I 
shall  begin  my  dinner.” 

The  advance  of  civilization  has  been  but  slow 
in  America,  at  least  in  North  America,  and  we 
are  confident  that  any  guest  of  whatever  degree 
who  should  deport  himself  thus  at  a Yankee 
dinner-table  would  owe  solely  to  the  presence 
of  other  guests  the  circumstance  of  not  being 
conducted  to  the  door  and  beyond  it  at  the 
point  of  the  boat.  Very  certain  we  are  that  he 
would  never  rest  his  elbows  on  the  table  a sec- 
ond time.  But  they  do  things  differently  in 
England. 

The  young  gentleman  to  whose  existence  we 
are  indebted  for  our  introduction  to  this  fearful 
and  wonderful  English  society  is  an  amiable  per- 
son, whose  main  characteristic  seems  to  be  a dis- 
position to  agree  with  the  hist  man  and  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  last  woman.  The  Protestants  and 
the  Catholics  wage  hot  battle  for  the  possession 
of  his  mind,  body,  and  estate ; and  like  the  poor 
man  of  poetry,  he  is  “now  on  this  side,  now  on 
that ;”  when  he  is  reduced  to  his  last  card,  like 
the  same  poor  man,  “he  tries  to  introduce  a so- 
cial chat,”  generally  beginning  in  true  Yankee 
fashion  with  “ well.  ” If  he  meets  a young  lady 
who  is  unmarried  he  yields  to  her  charms,  but 
he  is  not  deterred  from  devotion  by  so  slight 
a circumstance  as  marriage.  The  Protestant 
Duke's  family  is  full  of  radiant  daughters,  be- 
tween two  of  whom  he  sits  enchanted.  When 
they  ask  their  pretty  questions  and  make  their 
sparkling  remarks,  roses  seem  to  him  to  drop 
from  their  lips,  and — here  the  Jewish  blood  doth 
utter  forth  a voice — and  sometimes  diamonds! 
They  breakfast  at  half  a dozen  or  more  round 
tables,  brilliant  as  a cluster  of  Greek  or  Italian 
republics,  and  Lothair  is  charmed.  They  ride — 
for  it  is  a great  riding  family,  the  Brentham 
family — and  all  the  ladies  are  fond  and  fine 
horsewomen,  who  vault  on  their  barbs  and 
genets  with  such  airy  majesty;  they  are  ab- 
solutely overwhelming  with  their  bewildering 
habits  and  their  bewitching  hats.  They  play 
croquet — for  it  is  a great  croquet  family,  the 
Bientham  family — and  the  scene  is  equally  brill- 
iant. The  marvelous  lawn,  the  Duchess’s  Turk- 
ish tent  with  its  rich  hangings,  and  the  players 
themselves  with  their  coquettish  hats,  and  their 
half-veiled  and  half-revealed  under-raiment,  scar- 
let and  silver,  or  blue  and  gold,  make  up,  says 
the  delighted  ex-rternier,  a sparkling  and — 
what  ? ye  gods ! — a sparkling  and  a modish 
scene ! 

Croquet  finishes  the  business  for  Lothair.  He 
gives  in  before  a fortnight  is  out.  He  declares 
that  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  equal  to  Brent- 
ham. He  is  a Protestant.  He  proposes  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  the  extinction  of  pauperism,  and 
asks  for  Lady  Corisande’s  hand.  Being  refused, 
on  account  of  his  youth,  by  the  Duchess  mamma, 
die  turns  his  back  upon  croquet  and  the  dukedom 
and  the  extinction  of  pauperism,  and  begins  to 
meditate  on  two  great  ideas — the  reconciliation 
of  Christendom,  and  the  influence  of  architecture 
on  religion — under  the  inspiration,  it  must  be 
confessed,  of  Catholic  Clare  Arundel,  a beautiful 
and  brilliant  and,  let  us  add,  well-dressed  young 
woman,  in  whose  society,  his  biographer  informs 
us,  he  every  day  takes  a strange  and  deeper  in- 
terest. Time  had  passed  very  rapidly  with  Cori- 
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sande.  It  begins  immediately  to  pass  rapidly  with 
Glare,  whose  violet  eyes  prove  as  fascinating  as 
Lady  St.  Jerome’s  lobster  sandwiches.  In  short, 
he  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  her.  He  believes  that 
the  counselor  he  needs  is  Miss  Arundel.  The 
two  put  their  heads  together — to  say  nothing  of 
their  hearts — and  conclude  that  the  salvation  of 
the  country  and  the  restoration  of  true  religion 
depend  upon  the  building  of  a huge  cathedral  in 
Westminster.  Unluckily,  before  the  plans  of 
the  cathedral  are  matured  Lothair  is  obliged  to 
leave  Vauxe.  True,  when  he  has  quitted  it  a 
week  it  seems  to  him  a year ; but  Lady  Corisande 
heaves  in  sight  again,  and  again  she  becomes  to 
this  gay  Lothario  irresistibly  captivating,  and  we 
hear  him  sighing,  “Delicious  Brentham!”  till 
Theodora  is  overset  upon  the  heap  of  stones, 
when  both  Clare  and  Corisande  quietly  disap- 
pear, and  Lothair  gazes  upon  Theodora — Theo- 
dora, who  affirms  that  she  lives  only  for  climate 
and  the  affections — Theodora,  of  such  a counte- 
nance as  he  had  read  in  Grecian  dreams,  in  Co- 
rinthian temples,  in  fanes  of  Ephesus,  in  the  ra- 
diant shadow  of  divine  groves.  Now  is  the  flit- 
full  of  Theodora.  Lothair  is  restless.  Lothair 
sighs,  shrinks  from  society,  absents  himself  from 
dinners,  takes  long  walks  without  purpose,  and 
before  a week  is  out  falls  into  easy-chairs  and 
reveries,  with  a hair-brush  in  each  hand,  conjur- 
ing up  all  that  had  passed  since  the  wondrous 
morn  when  she  appeared  to  him  by  the  road-side 
until  the  last  dark  hour  when  they  parted.  (And 
ah ! why  could  not  life  be  ever  passed  at  Bel- 
mont ! ) It  is  a little  surprising  that  though  Lo- 
thair is  immensely  disturbed  by  the  appearance 
of  Theodora’s  friend,  he  is  in  no  wise  put  about 
by  Theodora’s  husband.  He  is  greatly  relieved 
by  finding  that  Theodora’s  friend  has  a wife,  but 
seems  to  need  no  relief  from  the  thought  that 
Theodora  is  herself  a wife.  Perhaps  we  are  to 
lay  it  to  the  account  of  his  “ sweet  and  innocent 
nature,”  or  perhaps  he  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  fascinating  costume  of  the  lady,  which  is 
such,  the  discouraged  Premier  assures  us,  as  no 
language  can  describe;  or  perhaps  it  was  the 
soups  which  she  gave  him  in  delicate  cups  of 
Sevres  china,  or  the  wines  in  golden  glass  of 
Venice,  or  the  ortolans — which  in  “ Lothair” 
are  but  as  the  turkeys  of  New  Hampshire  or  the 
shad  of  the  Connecticut  for  multitude. 

What  would  have  come  of  it  all  it  is  difficult 
to  surmise,  bad  not  a random  shot  — an  “oc- 
casional bullet”  — removed  Theodora  from  the 
scene.  “And  now,"  she  says,  having  sent  away 
her  too  - complying  husband  to  bring  Lothair 
alone  to  her  dying  bed — “And  now  embrace 
me,  for  I wish  that  your  spirit  should  be  upon 
me  as- mine  departs” — an  arrangement  to  which 
her  husband  appears  to  liave  offered  no  objection. 
Hereupon  Lothair  repairs  to  the  two  Greek-impe- 
rial-sisters  on  the  iEgean  isle,  and  finds  them  high- 
ly attractive.  Their  extraordinary  beauty  and — 
we  need  not  go  through  the  list — all  contribute  to 
captivate  him.  He  begins  to  feel  happy,  and  to 
wish  that  his  life  might  never  change,  when, 
suddenly,  Prince  Agathonides  comes  out  and 
changes  it — for  Lothair  bears,  like  the  Turk,  no 
brother  near  his  throne — and  he  especially  fears 
this  Greek  bearing  gifts  of  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
choice  scents,  and  fancy  dogs  to  the  fascinating 
sisters.  Unable  to  cope  with  these  fancy  dogs, 
he  leaves  the  isles  of  Greece  and  returns,  like  a 
bad  penny,  to  Vauxe  and  Clare  Arundel — ob- 
serving that  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  his 
life  have  been  spent  at  Vauxe;  but  Clare  Arun- 
del is  about  to  take  the  veil,  and  ‘ ‘ Then  I have 
not  a friend  left  in  the  world,”  exclaims  the  de- 
spairing and  multifarious  lover.  He  pronounces 
it  barbarous  and  unwise,  for  Theodora’s  ghost 
has  appeared  to  him  and  warned  him  against 
turning  Catholic,  and  Misa  Arundel  in  the  flesh 
is  no  match  for  Theodora  in  the  spirit.  Having 
thus  disencumbered  himself — speaking  after  the 
manner  of  the  Disraelites  — of  his  opinion,  he 
proceeds  to  walk  in  Lady  Corisande’s  garden 
with  Lady  Corisande,  and  has  the  audacity  to 
inform  that  young  person  that  to  one  he  has 
been  constant,  “in  one  [opinion]  I am  un- 
changed— and  that  is,  my  adoring  love  to  you !” 

The  young  person  can  not  have  been  so  well 
informed  of  Lothair’s  career  as  we,  or  she  never 
would  have  turned  pale — or,  rather,  she  would 
have  stopped  at  that.  But,  with  her  limited  in- 
formation, after  turning  pale  and  stopping,  “ she 
gently  took  his  arm,  and  then  she  hid  her  face 
in  his  breast.” 

And  then  Lothair  did  what,  we  venture  to 
say,  no  lover  ever  did  before,  either  in  or  out 
of  a novel : 

“He  soothed  and  sustained  her  agitated  frame , 
and  sealed  with  an  embrace  her  speechless  form. 
Then,  with  soft  thoughts  and  softer  words,  cling- 
ing to  him,  he  induced  her  to  resume  their  stroll, 
which  both  of  them  now  wished  might  assuredly 
be  undisturbed.” 

Here  we  are  forced  to  confess  ourselves  in 
’wildering  mazes  lost.  Soothing  and  sustaining 
an  agitated  frame  seems  a rather  anatomical  ca- 
ress, and  we  can  fancy  Lady  Corisande  object- 
ing, like  Mr.  Venus’s  inamorata,  that  she  does 
not  wish  to  regard  herself,  nor  yet  to  be  re- 
garded, in  that  bony  light;  still,  the  language 
is  not  wholly  incomprehensible ; but  how  a form 
can  be  sealed,  and  how  it  can  be  sealed  with  an 
embrace,  and  how  a form  already  speechless 
can  need  sealing,  and  why  a form  should  be 
either  speechless  or  speaking,  are  things  never 
dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  But  we  are  not 
Southrons  — we  have  no  vast  estates  in  the 
South.  We  are  Yankees.  And  to  whom  did 
the  soft  thoughts  and  softer  words  belong  ? Did 
Corisande  cling  to  Lothair  with  all  this  softness, 
or  did  Lothair  use  it  to  induce  Corisande,  like 
poor  Joe,  to  move  on?  And,  while  we  are 
about  it,  what,  pray,  are  soft  thoughts  ? 

And  this,  with  a strong  infusion  of  Irish  Fe- 
nianism  and  Italian  revolution  is  “Lothair” — the 
work  of  an  English  scholar  and  statesman.  In- 
scrutable are  the  ways  of  men.  If  it  were  the 


production  of  a Yankee,  so  that  we  were  free  to 
pronounce  an  opinion,  we  should  say  that  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  pithy  and  pungent 
sentence,  it  is  dreamy,  vapid,  and  flavorless  to 
the  last  degree.  We  should  say  that  this  Yan- 
kee’s hero  was  a milksop,  was  a stick,  was  all 
things  wooden  and  insipid ; that  his  men  are 
saved  from  being  puppets  only  by  being  snobs ; 
that  his  women  are  almost  without  exception 
“matter  too  soft  a lasting  mark  to  bear,  and 
best  distinguished  by  black,  brown,  or  fair;” 
that  his  style  is  at  once  stiff  and  slovenly  ; that 
his  sarcasm  has  no  merit  but  malice,  and  his 
praise  no  merit  at  all ; that  his  love  is  without 
passion,  his  enthusiasm  being  absorbed  in  his 
millinery ; that  the  story  is  rambling,  incoherent, 
inartistic,  and  dull.  In  one  word,  we  should  as- 
sure our  Yankee,  with  Yankee  shrewdness,  that 
his  novel  would  not  sell,  and  would  do  him  small 
credit  if  it  did  sell ; that  he  might  possibly,  with 
care  and  painstaking,  write  respectable  essays, 
or  keep  a hotel,  and  would  certainly  do  well  in 
the  dress-making  or  house-fumishing  line ; but 
that  story-telling  of  such  sort  would  prove  his 
certain  ruin  in  this  world,  and  an  extremely  haz- 
ardous venture  for  the  next. 

But  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  a Yankee.  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  his  book  which  should  induce 
us  to  fasten  upon  him  the. opposing  epithet.  He 
is,  however,  an  M.  P.,  and  was  a Premier,  and 
he  has  made  a hundred  thousand  dollars  by  his 
book.  We  therefore  die  and  give  no  sign. 


THE  LOVELY  RIVERS  AND  LAKES 
OF  MAINE. 

Ou,  the  lovely  rivers  and  lakes  of  Maine ! 

I am  charm’d  with  their  names,  as  my  song  will 
explain. 

Aboriginal  muses  inspire  my  strain, 

While  I sing  the  bright  rivers  and  lakes  of  Maine— 
From  Cnpsuptac  to  Cheputmaticook, 

From  Sagadahock  to  Pohenegamook— 

’gamook,  ’gamook, 

Pohenegamook, 

From  Sagadahock  to  Pohenegamook. 

For  light  serenading,  the  “ Blue  Moselle,” 

“Bonnie  Doon,”  and  ‘'‘Sweet  Avon”  may  do  very 
well : 

But  the  rivers  of  Maine,  in  their  wild  solitudes, 
Bring  a thunderous  sonud  from  the  depth  of  the 
woods : 

The  Aroostook  and  Chimmenticook, 

The  Chimpasaoc  and  Chiuquassabamtook— 
’bamtook,  ’bamtook, 
Chinqnassabamtook, 

The  Chimpasaoc  and  Chinqnassabamtook. 

Behold ! how  they  sparkle  and  flash  in  the  sun  1 
The  Mattewamkeag  and  the  Mussnngnn ; 

The  kingly  Penobscot,  the  wild  Woolastook, 
Kennebec,  Kennebago,  and  Sebasticook ; 

The  pretty  Presnmpscut  and  gay  Tulanbic; 

The  Ess’quilsagook  and  little  Schoodic— 

Schoodlc,  Schoodic, 

The  little  Schoodic, 

The  Ess’qnilsagook  and  little  Schoodic. 

Yes,  yes,  I prefer  the  bright  rivers  of  Maine 
To  the  Rhine  or  the  Rhone,  or  the  Saone  or  the 
Seine. 

These  may  do  for  the  cockney;  but  give  me  some 
nook 

On  the  Ammonoosuc  or  the  Wytopadlook, 

On  the  Umsaskis  or  the  Ripogenis, 

The  Ripogenis  or  the  Piscataquis — 

’aqnis,  ’aqnis, 

The  Piscataquis, 

The  Ripogenis  or  the  Piscataquis. 

“Away  down  South,”  the  Cherokee 
Has  named  his  rivers  the  Teunessee, 

The  Chattahoochee  and  the  Ocmulgee, 

The  Congaree  and  the  Ohoopee; 

But  what  are  they,  or  the  Frenchy  Detroit, 

To  the  Passadumkeag  or  the  Wnssatoquoit — 
’toquoit,  ’toquoit. 

The  Wassatoquoit, 

To  the  Passadumkeag  or  the  Wassatoquoit? 

Then  turn  to  the  beautiful  lakes  of  Maine 
(To  the  Sage  of  Auburn  be  given  the  strain, 

The  statesman  whose  genius  and  bright  fancy  makes 
The  earth’s  highest  glories  to  shine  in  its  lakes) : 
What  lakes  out  of  Maine  can  we  place  in  the  book 
With  the  Matagomon  and  the  Pangokomook— 
’omook,  ’omook, 

The  Pangokomook, 

With  the  Matagomon  and  the  Pangokomook? 

Lake  Leman,  or  Como,  what  care  I for  them, 

When  Maine  has  the  Moosehead  and  Pongokwahem, 
And,  sweet  as  the  dews  in  the  violet’s  kiss, 
Wallahgosquegaraook  and  Telesimis ; 

And  when  I can  share  in  the  fisherman’s  bnnk. 

On  the  Moosetuckmaguntic  or  Mol’tunkamunk— 
’amnnk,  ’amnnk, 

Or  Mol’tunkamuuk, 

On  the  Moosetuckmaguntic  or  Mol'tnnkamunk  ? 

Aud  Maine  has  the  Eagle  lakes,  Cheappawgan, 

And  the  little  Sepic  and  the  little  Scapan, 

The  spreading  Sebago,  the  Cangomgomoc, 

The  Millikonet  and  Motesinioc, 

Caribou  aud  the  fair  Apmonjenegamook, 

Oquassac  and  rare  Wetokenebacook— 

’acook,  'acook, 

Wetokenebacook, 

Oquassac  and  rare  Wetokenebacook. 

And  there  are  the  Pokeshine  and  Pat’quongomis ; 
And  there  is  the  pretty  Coscomgonosis, 

Romantic  Umbagog  and  Pemadumook, 

The  Pemadumook  and  the  old  Chesuncook, 

Sepois  and  Moosetuck ; and  take  care  not  to  miss 
The  Umbazookskas  or  the  Sysladobsis — 

’dobsis,  ’dobsis, 

The  Sysladobsis, 

The  Umbazookskus  or  the  Sysladobsis. 

Oh ! give  me  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Maine, 

In  her  mountains  or  forests  or  fields  of  gram. 

In  the  depth  of  the  shade  or  the  blaze  of  the  sun, 
The  lakes  of  Schoodic  and  the  Basconegun, 

And  the  dear  Waubasoos  and  the  clear  Aqucssuc, 
The  Cosbosecontic  and  Millenkikuk— 

'kiknk,  'kikuk, 

The  Millenkikuk, 

The  Cosbosecontic  and  Millenkikuk! 

Geo.  B.  Wallis. 


THE  BRITISH  CABINET. 

The  picture  on  the  following  page  gives  an 
interesting  view  of  a session  of  the  British  Cab- 
inet. One  distinguished  member  of  that  body, 
Lord  Clarendon,  whose  portrait  appears  in  the 
composition,  has  died  since  the  picture  was  en- 
graved. The  sessions  of  the  Cabinet  are  secret, 
and  of  course  the  picture,  with  the  exception 
that  the  room  is  faithfully  portrayed  and  the 
heads  are  all  accurate  portraits,  is  purely  an 
imaginative  sketch.  An  air  of  profound  polit- 
ical wisdom  characterizes  the  assembled  states- 
men, and  would  impose  even  upon  a republican 
observer  if  he  failed  to  recall  the  witty  saying 
of  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  : “My  son,  you 
have  no  idea  with  how  little  wisdom  the  world 
is  governed.”  Even  a British  Cabinet  may  look 
much  wiser  than  it  is. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

A “ueated  term”  is  theoretically  limited  to  three 
days;  practially,  June  disdained  all  ordinary  bounds 
and  restraints,  and  sweltered  her  life  away  in  what 
might  otherwise  have  proved  an  endless  series  of  hot 
days ! Seldom  has  any  June  been  of  such  a melting 
disposition  as  the  June  of  1870  has  shown  herself.  In 
New  York  city  it  was  warmer  on  some  days  by  twelve 
or  fourteen  degrees  than  it  was  in  New  Orleans,  Key 
West,  and  other  Southern  cities.  Many  deaths  oc- 
curred last  week  from  sun-stroke,  and  those  whose 
trade  compelled  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  scorching 
solar  rays  suffered  severely. 

In  the  mtdst  of  all  the  discomforts  of  the  heat  came 
an  additional  grievance — an  ice  panic.  There  was  an 
increased  demand  for  ice,  and  so  the  dealers  thought 
they  would  increase  their  prices.  Consequently  many 
a poor  thirsty  mortal  was  forced  to  g»  without  that 
luxury  which  is  almost  a necessity,  in  a heated  term, 
ice-water.  The  high  price  now  demanded  for  ice  is  a 
real  misfortune  to  our  citizens.  It  is  said  that  there  is 
really  an  abundant  supply  for  all  possible  exigencies  in 
the  ice-houses.  If  this  is  so  let  us  have  more  competi- 
tion another  year,  more  ice  companies,  or  make  arti- 
ficial ice,  or  do  something,  so  that  we  need  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  any  monopolists. 

The  taking  of  the  census  is  beginning  to  develop  cu- 
riosities. A nationalized  German  in  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  districts  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward 
displayed  a most  profound  ignorance  in  regard  to  geo- 
graphical matters  and  to  the  country  of  his  birth.  On 
being  asked  if  he  was  of  American  birth,  he  said: 
“Nein,  nein;  I beese  a Pennsylvania  Dutchman.  ” 
Another  sovereign  of  the  soil  also  answered  negatively 
the  question  as  to  his  American  birth-right,  saying  that 
he  was  bom  in  Connecticut.  A qiulatto  asserted  that 
he  w as  bred  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  in  the  State  of 
Long  Island.  Several  old  married  couples  have  found 
it  impossible  to  state  when  they  became  husbands  and 
wives,  and  were  not  able  to  furnish  information  about 
how  many  sons  and  daughters  they  had  who  were  alive, 
and  how  many  who  were  dead,  until  after  a good  deal 
of  reckoning.  A woman  in  New  Hampshire  gave  the 
census  enumerator  her  age  as  thirty  years,  and  insisted 
upon  the  troth  of  her  statement  when  the  officer  ex- 
pressed surprise.  Soon  after,  the  age  of  her  youngest 
son  was  asked  for,  and  stated  to  be  twenty-six,  whi.e 
that  of  her  eldest  son  was  given  at  twenty-eigh  t.  How- 
ever, she  might  have  been  only  a step-mother ! 

A church  sensation  has  arisen  in  Paris.  An  English 
family  having  a desire  to  see  the  Russian  church  in 
that  city  visited  it,  accompanied  by  a Russian  lady. 
The  pew  opener,  on  learning  that  they  were  Protest- 
ants, turned  them  out  with  such  violence  that  the  ladies 
of  the  party  nearly  fainted.  The  Russian  pope  attached 
to  the  embassy  attempted  to  explain  this  outrage  by 
stating  that  he  has  not  sufficient  funds  at  his  disposal 
to  keep  more  than  one  pew  opener.  Otherwise  the 
family  in  question  would  have  been  refused  admit- 
tance at  the  door,  as  the  church  is  kept  up  not  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  foreigners,  but  to  provide  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  Russians.  This  explanation  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  well  received. 

Every  Monday  morning  the  city  newspapers  chron- 
icle a terrible  list  of  fights,  outrages,  and  murders, 
which  seem  to  form  a regular  portion  of  the  business 
of  Sunday.  The  desperate  affrays  which  mar  holy 
time,  and  horrify  the  community,  come  as  a direct 
consequence  of  a loose  administration  of  the  Excise 
Law,  which  prohibits  the  selling  or  giving  away  intox- 
icating liquors  on  Sunday  and  after  twelve  o’clock  Sat- 
urday night.  More  violence  is  done  Sunday  than  on 
any  other  day  in  the  week. 

A new  fish  story.  A codfish  lately  caught  off  Ports- 
mouth Harbor  was  found  to  contain  a pint  Champagne 
bottle  in  an  entire  state.  A portion  of  the  entrails  of 
the  fish  were  growing  about  two  and  a half  inches  in 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  Various  theories  respecting 
this  curiosity  have  been  advanced.  The  old  fishermen 
of  the  Piscataqua  declared  the  fish  must  have  taken  the 
bottle  from  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac. 

The  French  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy  of  Science,  in  Paris,  an  interest- 
ing report  concerning  all  the  cases  of  hydrophobia 
which  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  his  employes 
from  1863  to  1869.  In  the  departments  of  France  from 
which  statistics  were  obtained,  three  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  were  bitten  by  mad  dogs.  In  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  cases  the  biting  was  followed  by 
hydrophobia ; in  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  cases 
the  bitten  persons  suffered  no  evil  consequence,  and 
it  was  never  made  known  what  became  of  the  re- 
maining sixty-eight  Of  all  the  remedies  employed 
after  a person  was  bitten  by  a mad  dog,  the  burning  of 
the  wound  proved  the  most  efficacious.  Of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  persons  whose  wounds  were  bun* 
ed,  ninety-two  remained  without  evil  consequences. 
The  sucking  of  the  wounds,  or  their  treatment  with 
ammonia  immediately  after  the  persons  were  bitten, 
proved  salutary  also  in  many  cases ; but  cauterization 
was  far  the  safest  means  of  all.  In  every  case,  without 
any  exception,  where  hydrophobia  broke  out,  the  pa- 
tients died.  The  number  of  mad  dogs  was  very  nearly 
equally  divided  through  the  four  seasons. 

The  Journal  of  Chemistry  asserts  that  of  sixteen 
popular  hair  tonics,  washes,  and  restoratives  recently 
examined,  only  one  was  free  from  lead.  They  owe 
their  action  to  this  substance,  and  consequently  are 
highly  dangerous  to  the  health  of  persons  using  them. 
Enamels  for  the  skin  are  composed  of  either  carbonate 
of  lime,  oxide  of  zinc,  or  carbonate  of  lead  suspended 
in  water.  The  first  two  classes  of  enamels  are  as 


harmless  as  any  other  white  dirt  when  plastered  over 
the  skin  to  close  the  pores  and  prevent  its  healthy  ac- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  enamels  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lead  are  highly  dangerous,  and  their  use 
is  very  certain  to  produce  disastrous  results  to  those 
who  patronize  them. 

The  returns  of  the  New  York  Cnstom-house  during 
the  past  year  for  the  importations  of  foreign  human 
hair  are  much  less  than  usual.  We  are  sorry  to  say  this 
is  not  because  women  are  becoming  more  sensible,  but. 
is  largely  due  to  the  immense  amount  of  Indian  jute 
which  is  sold  instead  of  hair.  The  jute  is  marvelously 
cheap ; but  it  is  not  unfrequently  imperfectly  cleansed, 
and  will  cause  terrible  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Various  expedients  may  be  adopted  to  preserve  cut 
flowers  a long  while.  Pure  water,  with  a little  salt  or 
saltpetre  in  it,  is  recommended,  and  the  water  should 
be  changed  every  day.  A little  camphor,  cologne,  or 
liquid  ammonia  will  often  revive  flowers  that  have  be- 
gun to  fade.  Charcoal  saturated  with  water  is  a good 
medium  in  which  to  place  the  stems  of  flowers. 

Judging  from  observation,  if  we  had  a city  ordinance 
similar  to  what  exists  in  Russia,  our  streets  would  be 
immaculately  clean.  If  persons  in  Russia  are  found 
drunk  and  incapable  in  the  public  thoroughfares  they 
are  taken  into  custody,  and  condemned  to  work  for  a 
day  at  sweeping  the  streets ; and  well-dressed  offend- 
ers are  sometimes  seen  performing  their  task,  broom  in 
hand. 

A certain  missionary  report  states  that  “ there  are 
only  two  missionaries  to  twenty  thousand  cannibals,” 
and  calls  for  a “ larger  supply !”  Is  any  body  ready  to 
volunteer  7 

The  will  of  Charles  Dickens  is  autographic.  Having 
had  his  wishes  put  into  nj  form  by  his  advisers,  he 
copied  the  whole  out  with  his  own  hand.  The  codicil 
which  confers  his  property  in  AM  the  Year  Round,  upon 
his  eldest  son,  acting  editor,  and  which  is  dated  only 
seven  days  before  his  death,  practically  insures  the 
periodical  being  conducted  on  the  same  principles  and 
with  the  same  writers  as  heretofore. 

A Saturday  afternoon  concert  has  been  inaugurated 
in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  which  has  proved  so  much 
a success  that  it  is  believed  it  will  become  a permanent 
institution. 

The  Fourth  of  July  having  passed,  it  is  rather  late  to 
bring  up  the  matter,  but  really  what  is  the  use  of  mak- 
ing torpedoes  which  resemble  sticks  of  candy,  and  ex- 
plode when  bitten  by  children  ? Some  serious  acci- 
dents have  occurred.  One  little  child,  biting  what  she 
thought  was  candy,  had  her  cheek  severely  injured. 

A vagrant,  recently  arrested,  protested  that  he  had 
» *egular  trade— namely,  smoking  glasses  for  total 
..  doses  of  the  sun. 

time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  railroad  trains 
Ain  f*v  with  heutning  speed  from  one  end  of  our  con- 
tinent to  the  other,  without  even  stopping  to  “ take  a 

* drink-  •»  the  way.  A novel  method  of  supplying  loco- 
' motive*  witn  water,  which  has  been  in  use  for  some 
I time  in  land,  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  our 

* country.  The  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  have 
f already  made  successful  experiments.  At  Montrose 

Station,  near  Pcekskill,  there  was  constructed  in  the 
centre  of  the  track  a trough,  1200  feet  in  length,  fifteen 
inches  in  depth,  and  eighteen  inches  wide.  This  was 
lined  with  sheet-iron,  heavily  painted.  The  trough  is 
perfectly  straight,  will  hold  16,000  gallons  of  water,  and 
is  fed  by  a couple  of  springs.  A locomotive  was  also 
fitted  up  with  an  ingeniously  constructed  pipe,  con- 
necting with  the  tender,  and  having  a nozzle  which 
can  be  instantaneously  dropped  into  the  water,  while 
the  train  is  running  thirty  miles  an ’hour.  When  the 
first  experiment  was  made  the  water  rushed  with  a roar 
into  the  tender,  filling  it  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned. 

An  amusing  little  incident  occurred  during  the  regis- 
tration of  votes  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  not  long  since. 
An  aged  colored  man  came  up  to  the  place  upon 
crotches,  and  apparently  with  great  difficulty.  The 
prescribed  formula,  “How  old  are  you?”  was  asked, 
when  the  old  man  was  thrown  into  much  perplexity. 
Recovering  himself,  however,  he  muttered  in  an  un- 
der-tone, which  was  overheard : 

“ Well,  how  ole  is  my  ole  massa  ?” 

It  so  happened  that  a gentleman  was  standing  by, 
well  acquainted  with  him,  who  promptly  answered : 

“ Y*»ur  old  master  is  about  fifty-five  years  of  age.” 

“ Well,  how  ole  is  ole  missus  ?” 

“ She  is  about  forty-five  years  old.”, 

“An’  Miss  Sally?” 

“ Thirty-five,  perhaps,  next  fall.” 

“ An’  young  missus  ?” 

“ Nineteen  this  coming  August.” 

“ Well,  I’se  older  den  all  put  togedder,  for  I knows 
when  dey  all  was  bom.” 

While  the  inspector  on  a train  bound  east  from  Kan- 
sas City  was  testing  the  car  wheels  at  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri,  he  discovered  a boy  under  one  of  the  cars, 
wli»  had  concealed  himself  there  all  the  way  from 
Kansas  City.  He  had  formed  a sort  of  net  of  rope,  in 
which  he  lay  suspended  like  a spider  in  its  web,  be- 
tween the  axle  of  one  of  the  trucks  and  the  floor  of  the 
car.  The  boy  was  routed  out  of  his  place,  and  quite  a 
crowd  gathered  about  him  on  the  platform.  He  was 
disposed  to  be  saucy,  and  stated  that  he  nad  ridden  in 
this  way  thousands  of  miles.  As  the  train  was  moving 
off  slowly  from  Jefferson  City  the  boy  got  in  his  old 
place  again  under  the  car  while  it  was  in  motion.  The 
conductor  was  notified,  and  stopped  the  train.  The 
boy  was  hauled  out  from  his  lurking-place,  and  taking, 
up  a stone,  was  in  the  act  of  hurling  it  at  the  conduct-  , 
or,  when  the  latter  knocked  him  down. 

What  a burning  satisfaction  some  people  take  this 
warm  weather  in  watching  their  thermometer,  and 
boasting  that  it  has'gone  up  a little  higher  than  their 
neighbor’s ! Every  degree  that  it  rises  they  feel  them- 
selves to  be  a little  hotter,  fan  themselves  more,  and 
complain  louder.  It  comforts  them  to  groan  oyer  their 
discomfort,  if  only  the  mercury  will  warrant  it.  The 
truth  is  that  half  the  world — the  lazy  half,  we  mean — 
would  not  feel  the  heat  so  much  if,  when  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  among  the  nineties,  they  should,  by 
some  magic,  see  it  to  be  only  among  the  seventies. 
Imagination  has  a wonderfully  heating  or  cooling  in- 
fluence 1 _ 

The  Board  of  Directors  at  the  Ecole  de  Medicine, 
Paris,  have  conferred  a diploma  upon  Miss  Elizabeth 
Garrett.  In  her  thesis  she  treated  the  subject  of 
“ headache”  s®  brilliantly  that  she  obtained  this  honor. 
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MAN  AND  WIFE. 

Bt  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,” 
“The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 

WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-FOURTH. 

THE  MANUSCRIPT. 

1. 

“My  Confession:  To  be  put  into  my  coffin; 
and  to  be  buried  with  me  when  I die. 

“ This  is  the  history  of  what  I did  in  the  time 
^ of  my  married  life.  Here — known  to  no  other 
^ mortal  creature,  confessed  to  my  Creator  alone — 
is  the  truth. 

“At  the  great  day  of  the  Resurrection,  we 
shall  all  rise  again  in  our  bodies  as  we  have 
lived.  When  I am  called  before  the  Judgment 
Seat  I shall  have  this  in  my  hand. 

“Oh,  just  and  merciful  Judge,  Thou  knowest 
what  I have  suffered.  My  trust  is  in  Thee. 

•2. 

“I  am  the  eldest  of  a large  family,  born  of 
pious  parents.  We  belonged  to  the  congregation 
of  the  Primitive  Methodists. 

“My  sisters  were  all  married  before  me.  I 
remairred  for  some  years  the  only  one  at  home. 
At  the  latter  part  of  the  time  my  mother’s  health 
failed ; and  I managed  the  house  in  her  place. 
Our  spiritual  pastor,  good  Mr.  Bapchild,  used 
often  to  dine  with  ns,  cm  Sundays,  between  the 
services.  He  approved  of  my  management  of 
the  hous  !,  and,  in  particular,  of  my  cooking. 
This  was  not  pleasant  to  my  mother,  who  felt  a 
jealousy  of  my  being,  as  it  were,  set  over  her  in 
her  place.  My  unhappiness  at  home  began  in 
this  way.  My  mother’s  temper  got  worse  as  her 
health  got  worse.  My  father  was  much  away 
from  us,  traveling  for  his  business.  I had  to 
bear  it  all.  About  this  time  I began  to  think 
it  would  be  well  for  me  if  I could  marry-  as  my 
sisters  had  done ; and  have  good  Mr.  Bapchild 
to  dinner,  between  the  services,  in  a house  of  my 
own. 

‘ ‘ In  this  frame  of  mind  I made  acquaintance 
with  a young  man  who  attended  service  at  our 
chapel. 

“ His  name  was  Joel  Dethridge.  He  had  a 
beautiful  voice.  When  we  sang  hymns,  he  sang 
off  the  same  book  with  me.  By  trade  he  was  a 
paper-hanger.  We  had  much  serious  talk  to- 
gether. I walked  with  him  on  Sundays.  He 
was  a good  ten  years  younger  than  I was ; and, 
being  only  a journeyman,  his  worldly  station  was 
below  mine.  My  mother  found  out  the  liking 
that  had  grown  up  between  us.  She  told  my 
father  the  next  time  he  was  at  home.  Also  my 
married  sisters  and  my  brothers.  They  all  join- 
ed together  to  stop  things  from  going  further  be- 
tween me  and  Joel  Dethridge.  I had  a hard 
time  of  it.  Mr.  Bapchild  expressed  himself  as 
feeling  much  grieved  at  the  turn  things  , were 
taking.  He  introduced  me  into  a sermon — not 
by  name,  but  I knew  who  it  was  meant  for. 
Perhaps  I might  have  given  way  if  they  had  not 
done  one  thing.  They  made  inquiries  ot  my 
young  man’s  enemies,  and  brought  wicked  sto- 
ries of  iiax  vo-'me  behind  his  back.  This,  after 
vTe  "Had  sung  off  the  same  hymn-book,  and  walk- 
ed together,  and  agreed  one  with  the  other  on 
religious  subjects,  was  too  much  to  bear.  I was 
of  age  to  judge  for  myself.  And  I married  J oel 
Dethridge. 

3. 

“My  relations  all  turned  their  backs  on  me. 
Not  one  of  them  was  present  at  my  marriage ; 
my  brother  Reuben,  in  particular,  who  led  the 
rest,  saying  that  they  had  done  with  me  from 
that  time  forth.  M r.  Bapchild  was  much  moved ; 
he  shed  tears,  and  said  he  would  pray  for 
me. 

“I  was  married  in  London  by  a pastor  who 
was  a stranger ; and  we  settled  in  London  with 
fair  prospects.  I had  a little  fortune  of  my  own 
— my  share  of  some  money  left  to  us  girls  by  our 
aunt  Hester,  whom  I was  named  after.  It  was 
three  hundred  pounds.  Nearly  one  hundred  of 
this  I spent  in  buying  furniture  to  fit  up  the  lit- 
tle house  we  took  to  live  in.  The  rest  I gave  to 
my  husband  to  put  into  the  bank  against  the 
time  when  he  wanted  it  to  set  up  in  business  for 
himself. 

“For  three  months,  more  or  less,  we  got  on 
nicely — except  in  one  particular.  . My  husband 
never  stirred  in  the  matter  of  starting  in  business 
for  himself. 

“ He  was  once  or  twice  cross  with  me  when  I 
said  it  seemed  a pity  to  be  spending  the  money 
in  the  bank  (which  might  be  afterward  wanted), 
instead  of  earning  more  in  business.  Good  Mr. 

- Bapcnild,  happening  about  this  time  to  be  in 
London,  staid  over  Sunday,  and  came  to  dine 
with  cs  between  the  services.  He  had  tried  to 
make  my  peace  with  my  relations— but  he  had 
not  succeeded.  At  my  request  he  spoke  to  my 
husband  about  the  necessity  of  exerting  himself. 
My  husband  took  it  ill.  I then  saw  him  serious- 
ly out  of  temper  for  the  first  time.  Good  Mr. 
Bapchild  said  no  more.  He  appeared  to  be 
alarmed  at  what  had  happened;  and  he  took 
bis  leave  early. 

“Shortly  afterward  my  husband  went  out. 
I got  tea  ready  for  him — but  he  never  came 
back.  I got  supper  ready  for  him — but  he  nev- 
er came  back.  It  was  past  twelve  at  night  be- 
fore I saw  him  again.  I was  very  much  startled 
by  the  state  he  came  home  in.  He  didn’t  speak 
like  himself,  or  look  like  himself : he  didn’t  seem 
to  know  me — wandered  ih  his  mind,  anc  fell  all 
in  a lump  like  on  our  bed.  I ran  out  and  fetch- 
ed the  doctor  to  hin0  j g by 


“The  doctor  pulled  him  up  to  the  light,  and 
looked  at  him ; smelled  his  breath,  and  dropped 
him  down  again  on  the  bed ; turned  about,  and 
stared  at  me.  ‘ What’s  the  matter,  Sir  ?’  I says. 
‘Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don’t  know?’  says 
the  doctor.  ‘ No,  Sir,’  says  1.  ‘ Why  what  sort 
of  a woman  are  you,’  says  he,  ‘not  to  know  a 
drunken  man  when  you  see  him!’  With  that 
he  went  away,  and  left  me  standing  by  the  bed- 
side, all  in  a tremble  from  head  to  foot. 

“This  was  how  I first  found  out  that  I was 
the  wife  of  a drunken  man. 

4. 

“I  have  omitted  to  say  any  thing  about  my 
husband’s  family. 

“While  we  were  keeping  company  together 
he  told  me  he  was  an  orphan — with  an  uncle 
and  aunt  in  Canada,  and  an  only  brother  settled 
in  Scotland.  Before  we  were  married  he  gave 
me  a letter  from  this  brother.  It  was  to  say  that 
he  was  sorry  he  was  not  able  to  come  to  En- 
gland, and  be  present  at  my  marriage,  and  to 
wish  me  joy  and  the  rest  of  it.  Good  Mr.  Bap- 
child (to  whom,  in  my  distress,  I wrote  word 
privately  of  what  had  happened)  wrote  back  in 
return,  telling  me  to  wait  a little,  and  see  wheth- 
er my  husband  did  it  again. 

“ I had  not  long  to  wait,  ne  was  in  liquor 
again  the  next  day,  and  the  next.  Hearing  this, 
Mr.  Bapchild  instructed  me  to  send  him  the  let- 
ter from  my  husband’s  brother.  He  reminded 
me  of  some  of  the  stories  about  my  husband, 
which  I had  refused  to  believe  in  the  time  before 
I was  married ; and  he  said  it  might  be  well  to 
make  inquiries. 

“The  end  of  the  inquiries  was  this.  The 
brother,  at  that  very  time,  was  placed  privately 
(by  his  own  request)  under  a doctor’s  care  to 
get  broken  of  habits  of  drinking.  The  craving 
for  strong  liquor  (the  doctor  wrote)  was  in  the 
family.  They  would  be  sober  sometimes  for 
months  together,  drinking  nothing  stronger  than 
tea.  Then  the  fit  would  seize  them ; and  they 
would  drink,  drink,  drink,  for  days  together,  like 
the  mad  and  miserable  wretches  that  they  were. 

“This  was  the  husband  I was  married  to.  And 
I had  offended  all  my  relations,  and  estranged 
them  from  me,  for  his  sake.  Here  was  surely 
a sad  prospect  for  a woman  after  only  a few 
months  of  wedded  life ! 

“ In  a year’s  time  the  money  in  the  bank  was 
gone ; and  my  husband  was  out  of  employment. 
He  always  got  work — being  a first-rate  hand 
when  he  was  sober — and  always  lost  it  again 
when  the  drinking-fit  seized  him.  I was  lolh 
to  leave  our  nice  little  house,  and  part  with  my 
pretty  furniture ; and  I proposed  to  him  to  let 
me  try  for  employment,  by  the  day,  as  cook,  and 
so  keep  things  going  while  he  was  looking  out 
again  for  work.  He  was  sober  and  penitent  at 
the  time;  and  he  agreed  to  what  I proposed. 
And,  more  than  that,  he  took  the  Total  Absti- 
nence Pledge,  and  promised  to  turn  over  a new 
leaf.  Matters,  as  I thought,  began  to  look  fairly 
again.  We  had  nobody  but  our  two  selves  to 
think  of.  I had  borne  no  child,  and  had  no 
prospect  of  bearing  one.  Unlike  most  women, 
I thought  this  a mercy  instead  of  a misfortune. 
In  my  situation  (as  I soon  grew  to  know)  my 
becoming  a mother  would  only  have  proved  to 
be  an  aggravation  of  my  hard  lot. 

“The  sort  of  employment  I wanted  was  not 
to  be  got  in  a day.  Good  Mr.  Bapchild  gave 
me  a character;  and  our  landlord,  a worthy 
man  (belonging,  I am  sorry  to  say,  to  the  Popish 
Church),  spoke  for  me  to  the  steward  of  a club. 
Still,  it  took  time  to  persuade  people  that  I was 
the  thorough  good  cook  I claimed  to  be.  Nigh 
on'a  fortnight  had  passed  before  I got  the  chance 
I had  been  looking  out  for.  I went  home  in 
good  spirits  (for  me)  to  report  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  found  the  brokers  in  the  house  car- 
rying off  the  furniture  which  I had  bought  with 
my  own  money  for  sale  by  auction.  I asked 
them  how  they  dared  touch  it  without  my  leave. 
They  answered,  civilly  enough  I must  own,  that 
they  were  acting  under  my  husband’s  orders; 
and  they  went  on  removing  it,  before  my  own 
eyes,  to  the  cart  outside.  I ran  up  stairs,  and 
found  my  husband  on  the  landing.  He  was  in 
liquor  again.  It  is  useless  to  say  what  passed 
between  us.  I shall  only  mention  that  this  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  be  lifted  his  fist,  and 
struck  me. 

5. 

“ Having  a spirit  of  my  own,  I was  resolved 
not  to  endure  it.  I ran  out  to  the  Police  Court, 
hard  by. 

“ My  money  had  not  only  bought  the  furniture 
— it  had  kept  the  house  going  as  well ; paying 
the  taxes  which  the  Queen  and  the  Parliament 
asked  for  among  other  things.  I now  went  to 
the  magistrate  to  see  what  the  Queen  and  the 
Parliament,  in  return  for  the  taxes,  would  do 
for  me. 

“ * Is  your  furniture  settled  on  yourself?’  he 
says,  when  I told  him  what  had  happened. 

“I  didn’t  understand  what  he  meant.  He 
turned  to  some  person  who  was  sitting  on  the 
bench  with  him.  ‘ This  is  a hard  case,’  he  says. 

‘ Poor  people  in  this  condition  of  life  don’t  even 
know  what  a marriage  settlement  means.  And, 
if  they  did,  how  many  of  them  could  afford  to 
pay  the  lawyer’s  charges  ?’  Upon  that  he  fum- 
ed to  me.  ‘Yours  is  a common  case,’  he  said. 

‘ In  the  present  state  of  the  law  I can  do  nothing 
for  you.’ 

“It  was  impossible  to  believe  that.  Common 
or  not,  I put  my  case  to  him  over  again. 

“ ‘I  have  bought  the  furniture  with  my  own 
money,  Sir,  ’ I says.  ‘ It’s  mine,  honestly  come 
by,  with  bill  and  receipt  to  prove  it.  They  are 
taking  it  away  from  me  by  force,  to  sell  it  against 
my  will.  Don’t  tell  me  that’s  the  law.  This  is 
a Christian  country.  It  can’t  be.  ’ 

‘“Mv  good  creature,’  says  he,  ‘you  are  a 
married  woman.  The  law  doesn’t  allow  a mar- 
ried woman  to  call  any  thing  her  own — unless 
she  has  previously  (with  a lawyer’s  help)  made 


a bargain  to  that  effect  with  her  husband  before 
marrying  him.  You  have  made  no  bargain. 
Your  husband  has  a right  to  sell  your  furniture 
if  he  likes.  I am  sorry  for  you ; I can’t  hinder 
him.’ 

“I  was  obstinate  about  it.  ‘Please  to  an- 
swer me  this,  Sir,’  I says.  ‘I’ve  been  told  by 
wiser  heads  than  mine  that  we  all  pay  our  taxes 
to  keep  the  Queen  and  the  Parliament  going ; 
and  that  the  Queen  and  the  Parliament  make 
laws  to  protect  us  in  return.  I have  paid  my 
taxes.  Why,  if  you  please,  is  there  no  law  to 
protect  me  in  return  ?’ 

‘“I  can’t  enter  into  that,’  says  he.  ‘I  must 
take  the  law  as  1 find  it ; and  so  must  you.  I 
see  a mark  there  on  the  side  of  your  face.  Has 
your  husband  been  beating  you?  If  he  has, 
summon  him  here.  I can  punish  him  for  that.’ 

“ ‘ How  can  you  punish  him,  Sir  ?’  says  I. 

“ ‘I  can  fine  him,’  says  he.  ‘Or  I can  send 
him  to  prison.’ 

‘“As  to  the  fine,’  says  I,  ‘he  can  pay  that 
out  of  the  money  he  gets  by  selling  my  furniture. 
As  to  the  prison,  while  he’s  in  it,  what’s  to  be- 
come of  me,  with  my  money  spent  by  him,  and 
my  possessions  gone ; and  when  he’s  out  of  it, 
what’s  to  become  of  me  again,  with  a husband 
whom  I have  been  the  means  of  punishing,  and 
who  comes  home  to  his  wife  knowing  it  ? It’s 
bad  enough  as  it  is,  Sir,  ’ says  I.  ‘ There’s  more 
that’s  bruised  in  me  than  what  shows  in  my  face. 
I wish  you  good-morning.  ’ 

6. 

“When  I got  back  the  furniture  was  gone, 
and  my  husband  was  gone.  There  was  nobody 
but  the  landlord  in  the  empty  house.  He  said 
all  that  could  be  said — kindly  enough  toward 
me,  so  far  as  I was  concerned.  When  he  was 
gone  I locked  my  trunk,  and  got  away  in  a cab 
after  dark,  and  found  a lodging  to  lay  my  head 
in.  If  ever  there  was  a lonely,  broken-hearted 
creature  in  the  world,  I was  that  creature  that 
night. 

“There  was  but  one  chance  of  earning  my 
bread — to  go  to  the  employment  offered  me  (un- 
der a man  cook,  at  a club).  And  there  was  but 
one  hope — the  hope  that  I had  lost  sight  of  my 
husband  forever. 

“ I went  to  my  work — and  prospered  in  it — 
and  earned  my  first  quarter’s  wages.  But  it’s 
not  good  for  a woman  to  be  situated  as  I was ; 
friendless  and  alone,  with  her  things  that  she 
took  a pride  in  sold  away  from  her,  and  with  no- 
thing to  look  forward  to  in  her  life  to  come.  I 
was  regular  in  my  attendance  at  chapel ; but  I 
think  my  heart  began  to  get  hardened,  and  my 
mind  to  be  overcast  in  secret  with  its  own 
thoughts  about  this  time.  There  was  a change 
coming.  Two  or  three  days  after  I had  earned 
the  wages  just  mentioned  my  husband  found  me 
out.  The  furniture-iqpney  was  all  spent.  He 
made  a disturbance  at  the  club.  I was  only 
able  to  quiet  him  by  giving  him  all  the  money 
I could  spare  from  my  own  necessities.  The 
scandal  was  brought  before  the  committee.  They 
said,  if  the  circumstance  occurred  again,  they 
should  be  obliged  to  part  with  me.  In  a fort- 
night the  circumstance  occurred  again.  It’s  use- 
less to  dwell  on  it.  They  all  said  they  were  sorry 
for  me.  I lost  the  place.  My  husband  went  back 
with  me  to  my  lodgings.  The  next  morning  I 
caught  him  taking  my  purse,  with  the  few  shil- 
lings I had  in  it,  out  of  my  trunk,  which  he  had 
broken  open.  We  quarreled.  And  he  struck 
me  again — this  time  knocking  me  down. 

“ I went  once  more  to  the  police  court,  and 
told  my  story — to  another  magistrate  this  time. 
My  oniy  petition  was  to  have  my  husband  kept 
away  from  me.  ‘ I don’t  want  to  be  a burden 
on  others’  (I  says) ; ‘ I don’t  want  to  do  any 
thing  but  wnat’s  right.  I don’t  even  complain 
of  having  been  very  cruelly  used.  All  I ask  is 
to  be  let  to  earn  an  honest  living.  Will  the  law 
protect  me  in  the  effort  to  do  that  ?’ 

“The  answer,  in  substance,  was  that  the  law 
might  protect  me,  provided  I had  money  to 
spend  in  asking  some  higher  court  to  grant  me  a 
separation.  After  allowing  my  husband  to  rob 
me  openly  of  the  only  property  I possessed — 
namely,  my  furniture — the  law  turned  round  on 
me  when  I called  upon  it  in  my  distress,  and 
held  out  its  hand  to  be  paid.  I had  just  three 
and  sixpence  left  in  the  world — and  the  prospect, 
if  I earned  more,  of  my  husband  coming  (with 
permission  of  the  law)  and  taking  it  away  from 
me.  There  was  only  one  chance — namely,  to 
get  time  to  turn  round  in,  and  to  escape  him 
again.  I got  a month’s  freedom  from  him,  by 
charging  him  with  knocking  me  down.  The 
magistrate  (happening  to  be  young,  and  new  to 
his  business)  sent  him  to  prison,  instead  of  fin- 
ing him.  This  gave  me  time  to  get  a character 
from  the  club,  as  well  as  a special  testimonial 
from  good  Mr.  Bapchild.  With  the  help  of 
these,  I obtained  a place  in  a private  family — a 
place  in  the  country,  this  time. 

“ I found  myself  now  in  a haven  of  peace.  I 
was  among  worthy  kind-hearted  people,  who  felt 
for  my  distresses,  and  treated  me  most  indul- 
gently. . Indeed,  through  all  my  troubles,  I must 
say  I have  found  one  thing  hold  good.  In  my 
experience,  I have  observed  that  pebple  are  oft- 
ener  quick  than  not  to  feel  a human  compassion 
for  others  in  distress.  Also,  that  they  mostly 
see  plain  enough  what’s  hard  and  cruel  and  un- 
fair on  them  in  the  governing  of  the  country 
which  they  help  to  keep  going.  But  once  ask 
them  to  get  on  from  sitting  down  and  grumbling 
about  it,  to  rising  up  and  setting  it  right,  and 
what  do  you  find  them  ? As  helpless  as  a flock 
of  sheep — that’s  what  you  find  them. 

“ More  than  six  months  passed,  and  I saved 
a little  money  again. 

“ One  night,  just  as  we  were  going  to  bed, 
there  was  a loud  ring  at  the  bell.  The  footman 
answered  the  door — and  I heard  my  husband’s 
voice  in  the  hall.  He  had  traced  me,  with  the 
help  of  a man  he  knew  in  the  police ; and  he  had 
come  to  claim  his  rights.  I ottered  him  all  the 


little  money  I had,  to  let  me  be.  .My  good  mas- 
ter spoke  to  him.  It  was  all  useless.  He  .was 
obstinate  and  savage.  If — instead  of  my  run- 
ning off  from  him — it  had  been  all  the  other  way, 
and  he  had  run  off  from  me,  something  might 
have  been  done  (as  I understood),  to  protect  me. 
But  he  stuck  to  his  wife.  As  long  as  I could 
make  a farthing,  he  stuck  to  his  wife.  Being 
married  to  him,  I had  no  right  to  have  left  him  ; 
I was  bound  to  go  with  my  husband ; there  was 
no  escape  for  me.  I bade  them  good-by.  And 
I have  never  forgotten  their  kindness  to  me  from 
that  day  to  this. 

‘ ‘ My  husband  took  me  back  to  London. 

“As  long  as  the  money  lasted,  the  drinking 
went  on.  When  it  was  gone,  I was  beaten  again. 
Where  was  the  remedy  ? There  was  no  remedy, 
but  to  try  and  escape  him  once  more.  Why 
didn’t  I have  him  locked  up?  What  was  the 
the  good  of  having  him  locked  up?  In  a few 
weeks  he  would  be  out  of  prison;  sober  and 
penitent,  and  promising  amendment — and  then 
when  the  fit  took  him,  there  he  would  be,  the 
same  furious  savage  that  he  had  been  often  and 
often  before.  My  heart  got  hard  under  the  hope- 
lessness of  it;  and  dark  thoughts  beset  me, 
mostly  at  night.  About  this  time  I began  to 
say  to  myself,  ‘ There’s  no  deliverance  from  this, 
but  in  death — his  death  or  mine.  ’ 

“Once  or  twice  I went  down  to  the  bridges 
after  dark,  and  looked  over  at  the  river.  No. 
I wasn’t  the  sort  of  woman  who  ends  her  own 
wretchedness  in  that  way.  Your  blood  must  be 
in  a fever,  and  your  head  in  a flame — at  least  I 
fancy  so — you  must  be  hurried  into  it,  like,  to  go 
and  make  away  with  yourself.  My  troubles  never 
took  that  effect  on  me.  I always  turned  cold  un- 
der them,  instead  of  hot.  Bad  for  me,  I dare  say ; 
but  what  you  are — you  are.  Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ? 

‘ ‘ I got  away  from  him  once  more,  and  found 
good  employment  once  more.  It  don’t  matter 
how ; and  it  don't  matter  where.  My  story  is 
always  the  same  thing,  over  and  over  again. 
Best  get  to  the  end. 

“ There  was  one  change,  however,  this  time. 
My  employment  was  not  in  a private  family.  I 
was  also  allowed  to  teach  cookery  to  young  wo- 
men, in  my  leisure  hflurs.  What  with  this,  and 
what  with  a longer  time  passing  on  the  present 
occasion  before  my  husband  found  me  out,  I 
was  as  comfortably  off  as  in  my  position  I could 
hope  to  be.  When  my  work  was  done,  I went 
aw*y  at  night  to  sleep  in  a lodging  of  my  own. 
It  was  only  a bedroom  ; and  I furnished  it  my- 
self— partly  for  the  sake  of  economy  (the  rent 
being  not  half  as  much  as  for  a furnished  room) ; 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  cleauliness.  Through 
all  my  troubles  I always  liked  things  neat  about 
me — neat  and  shapely  and  good. 

“Well,  it’s  needless  to  say  how  it  ended.  He 
found  me  out  again — this  time  by  a chance- 
meeting with  me  in  the  street. 

“ He  was  in  rags,  and  half  starved.  But  that 
didn’t  matter  now.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  put 
his  hand  into  my  pocket  and  take  what  he  want- 
ed. There  is  no  limit,  in  England,  to  what  .a 
bad  husband  may  do — as  long  as  he  sticks  to  his 
wife.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  was  cunning 
enough  to  see  that  he  would  be  the  loser  if  he 
disturbed  me  in  my  employment.  For  a while 
things  went  on  as  smoothiy  as  they  could.  I 
made  a pretense  that  the  work  was  harder  than 
usual;  and  I got  leave  (loathing  the  sight  of 
him,  I honestly  own)  to  sleep  at  the  place  where 
I was  employed.  This  was  not  for  long.  The 
fft  took  him  again,  in  due  course  ; and  he  came 
and  made  a disturbance.  As  before,  this  was 
not  to  be  borne  by  decent  people.  As  before, 
they  were  sorry  to  part  with  me.  As  before,  I 
lost  my  place. 

“Another  woman  would  have  gone  mad  un- 
der it.  I fancy  it  just  missed,  by  a hair’s  breadth, 
maddening  Me. 

“ When  I looked  at  him  that  night,  deep  in 
his  drunken  sleep,  I thought  of  Jael  and  Sisera 
(see  the  book  of  Judges ; chapter  4 th ; verses  17 
to  21).  It  says,  she  ‘ took  a nail  of  the  tent,  and 
took  a hammer  in  her  hand,  and  went  softly  unto 
him,  and  smote  the  nail  into  his  temples,  and  fas- 
tened it  into  the  ground : for  he  was  fast  asleep 
and  weary.  So  he  died.  ’ She  did  this  deed  to  de- 
liver her  nation  from  Sisera.  If  there  had  been 
a hammer  and  a nail  in  the  room  that  night,  I 
think  I should  have  been  Jael — with  this  differ- 
ence, that  I should  have  done  it  to  deliver  my- 
self. 

“With  the  morning  this  passed  off,  for  the 
time.  I went  and  spoke  to  a lawyer. 

“Most  people,  in  my  place,  would  have  had 
enough  of  the  law  already.  But  I was  one  of 
the  sort  who  drain  the  cup  to  the  dregs.  What 
I said  to  him  was,  in  substance,  this.  ‘ I come 
to  ask  your  advice  about  a madman.  Mad  peo- 
ple, as  I understand  it,  are  people  who  have  lost 
control  over  their  own  minds.  Sometimes  this 
leads  them  to  entertaining  delusions ; and  some- 
times it  leads  them  to  committing  actions  hurtful 
to  others  or  to  themselves.  My  husband  has 
lost  all  control  over  his  own  craving  for  strong 
drink.  He  requires  to  be  kept  from  liquor,  as 
other  madmen  require  to  be  kept  from  attempt- 
ing their  own  lives,  or  the  lives  of  those  about 
them.  It’s  a frenzy  beyond  his  own  control, 
with  him — just  as  it’s  a frenzy  beyond  their  own 
control,  with  them.  There  are  Asylums  for  mad 
people,  all  over  the  country,  at  the  public  dispos- 
al, on  certain  conditions.  If  I fulfill  those  con- 
ditions, will  the  law  deliver  me  from  the  misery 
of  being  married  to  a madman,  whose  madness 
is  drink?’ — ‘No,’  says  the  lawyer.  ‘The  law 
of  England  declines  to  consider  an  incurable 
drunkard  as  a fit  object  for  restraint ; the  law  of 
England  leaves  the  husbands  and  wives  of  such 
people  in  a perfectly  helpless  situation,  to  deal 
with  their  own  misery  as  they  best  can.’ 

■“  I made  my  acknowledgments  to  the  gentle- 
man and  left  him.  The  last  chance  was  this 
ch»ne)rjMf|.^hf(W!ttfdme. 
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8. 

“The  thought  that  had  once  found  its  way 
into  my  mind  already,  now  found  its  way  back 
again  ; and  never  altogether  left  me  from  that 
time  forth.  No  deliverance  for  me  but  in  death 
— his  death,  or  mine. 

“ I had  it  before  me  night  and  day ; in  chap- 
el and  out  of  chapel  just  the  same.  I read  the 
story  of  Jael  and  Sisera  so  often  that  the  Bible 
got  to  open  of  itself  at  that  place. 

“The  laws  of  my  country,  which  ought  to 
have  protected  roe  as  an  honest  woman,  left  me 
helpless.  In  place  of  the  laws  I had  no  friend 
near  to  open  my  heart  to.  I was  shut  up  in  my- 
self. And  I was  married  to  that  man.  Con- 
sider me  as  a human  creature,  and  say,  Was 
this  not  trying  my  humanity  very  hardly  ? 

“ I wrote  to  good  Mr.  Bapch/ld.  Not  going 
into  particulars ; only  telling  him  I was  beset  by 
temptation,  and  begging  him  to  come  and  help 
me.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness  ; he 
could  only  write  me  a letter  of  good  advice.  To 
profit  by  good  advice  people  must  have  a glimpse 
of  happiness  to  look  forward  to  as  a reward  for 
exerting  themselves.  Religion  itself  is  obliged  to 
hold  out  a reward,  and  to  say  to  us  poor  mortals, 
Be  good,  and  you  shall  go  to  Heaven.  I had  no 
glimpse  of  happiness.  I was  thankful  (in  a dull 
sort  of  way)  to  good  Mr.  Bapchild — and  there 
it  ended. 

“The  time  had  been  when  a word  from  my 
old  pastor  would  have  put  me  in  the  right  way 
again.  I began  to  feel  scared  by  myself.  If  the 
next  ill  usage  I received  from  Joel  Dethridge 
found  me  an  unchanged  woman,  it  was  borne  in 
strongly  on  my  mind  that  I should  be  as  likely 
as  not  to  get  my  deliverance  from  him  by  my 
own  hand. 

“ Goaded  to  it,  by  the  fear  of  this,  I humbled 
myself  before  my  relations  for  the  first  time.  I 
wrote  to  beg  their  pardon  ; to  own  that  they  had 
proved  to  be  right  in  their  opinion  of  my  hus- 
band ; and  to  entreat  them  to  be  friends  with  me 
again,  so  far  as  to  let  me  visit  them  from  time  to 
time.  My  notion  was,  that  it  might  soften  my 
heart  if  I could  see  the  old  place,  and  talk  the 
old  talk,  and  look  again  at  the  well-remembered 
faces.  I am  almost  ashamed  to  own  it — but,  if 
I.  had  had  any  thing  to  give,  I would  have  part- 
ed with  it  all,  to  be  allowed  to  go  back  into  mo- 
ther’s kitchen  and  cook  the  Sunday  dinner  for 
them  once  more. 

“ But  this  was  not  to  be.  Not  long  before 
my  letter  was  received  mother  had  died.  They 
laid  it  all  at  my  door.  She  had  been  ailing  for 

{mars  past,  and  the  doctors  had  said  it  was  hope- 
ess  from  the  first — but  they  laid  it  all  at  my 
door.  One  of  my  sisters  wrote  to  say  that  much, 
in  as  few  words  as  could  possibly  suffice  for  say- 
ing it.  My  father  never  answered  my  letter  at 
all. 

9. 

“Magistrates  and  lawyers;  relations  and 
friends ; endurance  of  injuries,  patience,  hope, 
and  honest  work — I had  tried  all  these,  and  tried 
them  vainly.  Look  round  me  where  I might, 
the  prospect  was  closed  on  all  sides. 

“At  this  time  my  husband  had  got  a little 
work  to  do.  He  came  home  out  of  temper  one 
night,  and  I gave  him  a warning.  ‘Don't  try 
me  too  far,  Joel,  for  your  own  sake,’  was  all  I 
said.  It  was  one  of  his  sober  days  ; and,  for  the 
first  time,  a word  from  me  seemed  to  have  an  ef- 
fect on  him.  He  looked  hard  at  me  for  a minute 
or  so.  And  then  he  went  and  sat  down  in  a cor- 
ner, and  held  his  peace. 

“This  was  on  a Tuesday  in  the  week.  On 
the  Saturday  he  got  paid,  and  the  drinking  fit 
took  him  again. 

“On  Friday  in  the  next  week  I happened  to 
come  back  late — having  had  a good  stroke  of 
work  to  do  that  day,  in  the  way  of  cooking  a 
public  dinner  for  a tavern-keeper  who  knew  me. 

I found  my  husband  gone,  and  the  bedroom 
stripped  of  the  furniture  which  I had  put  into  it. 
For  the- second  time  he  had  robbed  me  of  my 
own  property,  and  had  turned  it  into  money  to 
be  spent  in  drink. 

“ I didn’t  say  a word.  I stood  and  looked 
round  the  empty  room.  What  was  going  on  in 
me  I hardly  knew  myself  at  the  time,  and  can’t 
describe  now.  All  I remember  is,  that,  after 
a little,  I turned  about  to  leave  the  house.  I 
knew  the  places  where  my  husband  was  likely 
to  be  found ; and  the  devil  possessed  me  to  go 
and  find  him.  The  landlady  came  out  into  the 
passage  and  tried  to  stop  me.  She  was  a bigger 
and  a stronger  woman  than  I was.  But  I shook 
her  off  like  a child.  Thinking  over  it  now,  I 
believe  she  was  in  no.  condition  to  put  out  her 
strength.  The  sight  of  me  frightened  her. 

“ I found  him.  I said — well,  I said  what  a 
woman  beside  herself  with  fury  would  be  likely 
to  say.  It’s  needless  to  tell  how  it  ended.  He 
knocked  me  down. 

“After  that,  there  is  a spot  of  darkness  like 
in  my  memory.  The  next  thing  I can  call  to 
mind,  is  coming  back  to  my  senses  after  some 
days.  Three  of  my  teeth  were  knocked  out — 
but  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  My  head 
had  struck  against  something  in  falling,  and 
some  part  of  me  (a  nerve,  I think  they  said)  was 
injured  in  such  a way  as  to  affect  my  speech.  I 
don’t  mean  that  I was  downright  dumb — I only 
Aean  that,  all  of  a sudden,  it  had  become  a labor 
to  me  to  speak.  A long  word  was  as-  serious  an 
obstacle  as  if  I was  a child  again.  They  took 
me  to  the  hospital.  When  the  medical  gentle- 
men heard  what  it  was,  the  medical  gentlemen 
came  crowding  round  me.  I appeared  to  lay 
hold  of  their  interest,  just  as  a story-book  lays 
hold  of  the  interest  of  other  people.  The  upshot 
of  it  was,  that  I might  end  in  being  dumb,  6r  I 
might  get  my  spefech  again — the  chances  were 
about  equal.  Only  two  things  were  needful. 
One  of  them  was  that  I should  live  on  good 
nourishing  diet.  The  other  was,  that  I should 
keep  my  mind  easy. 

“About  the  diet  decide,  j 


My  getting  good  nourishing  food  and  drink  de- 
pended on  my  getting  money  to  buy  the  same. 
As  to  my  mind,  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
that.  If  my  husband  came  back  to  me,  my 
mind  was  made  up  to  kill  him. 

“ Horrid — I am  well  aware  this  is  horrid.  No- 
body else,  in  my  place,  would  have  ended  as  wick- 
edly as  that.  All  the  other  women  in  the  world, 
tried  as  I was,  would  have  risen  superior  to  the 
trial. 

10. 

“I  have  said  that  people  (excepting  my  hus- 
band and  my  relations)  were  almost  always  good 
to  me. 

“The  landlord  of  the  house  which  we  had 
taken  when  we  were  married  heard  of  my  sad 
case.  He  gave  me  one  of  his  empty  houses  to 
look  after,  and  a little  weekly  allowance  for  do- 
ing it.  Some  of  the  furniture  in  the  upper  rooms, 
not  being  wanted  by  the  last  tenant,  was  left  to 
be  taken  at  a valuation  if  the  next  tenant  needed 
it.  Two  of  the  servants’  bedrooms  (in  the  at- 
tics), one  next  to  the  other,  had  all  that  was 
wanted  in  them.  So  I had  a roof  to  cover  me, 
and  a choice  of  beds  to  lie  on,  and  money  to  get 
me  food.  All  well  again — but  all  too  late.  If 
that  house  could  speak,  what  tales  that  house 
would  have  to  tell  of  me  ! 

“I  had  been  told  by  the  doctors  to  exercise 
my  speech.  Being  all  alone,  with  nobody  to 
speak  to,  except  when  the  landlord  dropped  in, 
or  when  the  servant  next  door  said,  ‘ Nice  day, 
ain’t  it?’  or,  ‘Don’t  you  feel  lonely?’  or  such 
like,  I bought  the  newspaper,  and  read  it  out 
lond  to  myself  to  exercise  my  speech  in  that 
way.  One  day  I came  upon  a bit  about  the 
wives  of  drunken  husbands.  It  was  a report  of 
something  said  on  that  subject  by  a London  cor- 
oner, who  had  held  inquests  on  dead  husbands 
(in  the  lower  ranks  of  life),  and  who  had  his 
reasons  for  suspecting  the  wives.  Examination 
of  the  body  (he  said)  didn’t  prove  it;  and  wit- 
nesses didn’t  prove  it ; but  he  thought  it,  never- 
theless, quite  possible,  in  some  cases,  that,  when 
the  woman  could  bear  it  no  longer,  she  some- 
times took  a dam])  towel,  and  waited  till  the  hus- 
band (drugged  with  his  own  liquor)  was  sunk  in 
his  sleep,  and  then  put  the  towel  over  his  nose 
and  mouth,  and  ended  it  that  way  without  any 
body  being  the  wiser.  I laid  down  the  newspa- 
per, and  fell  into  thinking.  My  mind  was,  by 
this  time,  in  a prophetic  way.  I said  to  myself, 

* I haven’t  happened  on  this  for  nothing : this 
means  that  I shall  see  my  husband  again.’ 

“ It  was  then  just  after  my  dinner-time — two 
o’clock.  That  same  night,  at  the  moment  when 
I had  put  out  my  candle,  and  laid  me  down  in 
bed,  I heard  a knock  at  the  street  door.  Before 
I had  lit  my  candle  I says  to  myself,  * Here  he  is.’ 

“I  huddled  on  a few  things,  and  struck  a 
light,  and  went  down  stairs.  I called  out 
through  the  door,  ‘Who’s  there?’  And  his 
voice  answered,  ‘ Let  me  in.  ’ 

“I  sat  down  on  a chair  in  the  passage,  and 
shook  all  over  like  a person  struck  with  palsy. 
Not  from  the  fear  of  him — but  from  my  mind 
being  in  the  prophetic  way.  I knew  I was  go- 
ing to  be  driven  to  it  at  last.  Try  as  I might 
to  keep  from  doing  it,  my  mind  told  me  I was  to 
do  it  now.  I sat  shaking  on  the  chair  in  the 
passage ; I on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  he  on 
the  other.  • 

“ He  knocked  again,  and  again,  and  again.  I 
knew  it  was  useless  to  try — and  yet  I resolved  to 
try.  I determined  not  to  let  him  in  till  I was 
forced  to  it.  I determined  to  let  him  alarm  the 
neighborhood,  and  to  see  if  the  neighborhood 
would  step  between  us.  I went  up  stairs  and 
waited  at  the  open  staircase  window  over  the  door. 

“The  policeman  came  up,  and  the  neighbors 
came  out.  They  were  all  for  giving  him  into 
custody.  The  policeman  laid  hands  on  him. 
He  had  but  one  word  to  say ; he  had  only  to 
point  up  to  me  at  the  window,  and  to  tell  them 
I was  his  wife.  The  neighbors  went  indoors 
again.  The  policeman  dropped  hold  of  his  arm. 
It  was  I who  was  in  the  wrong,  and  not  he.  I 
was  bound  to  let  my  husband  in.  I went  down 
stairs  again,  and  let  him  in. 

“ Nothing  passed  between  us  that  night.  I 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  bedroom  next  to 
mine,  and  went  and  locked  myself  into  my  own 
room,  lie  was  dead  beat  with  roaming  the 
streets,  without  a penny  in  his  pocket,  all  day 
long.  The  bed  to  lie  on  was  all  he  wanted  for 
that  night. 

“ The  next  morning  Itried  again — tried  to  turn 
back  on  the  way  that  I was  doomed  to  go ; know- 
ing beforehand  that  it  would  be  of  no  use.  I of- 
fered him  three  parts  of  my  poor  weekly  earn- 
ings, to  be  paid  to  him  regularly  at  the  landlord’s 
office,  if  he  would  only  keep  away  from  me,  and 
from  the  house.  He  laughed  in  my  face.  As 
my  husband,  he  could  take  all  my  earnings  if  he 
chose.  And  as  for  leaving  the  house,  the  house 
offered  him  free  quarters  to  live  in  as  long  as  I 
was  employed  to  look  after  it.  The  landlord 
couldn’t  part  man  and  wife.  • 

“ I said  no  more.  Later  in  the  day  the  land- 
lord came.  He  said  if  we  could  make  it  out  to 
live  together  peaceably  he  had  neither  the  right 
nor  the  wish  to  interfere.  If  we  made  any  dis- 
turbances, then  he  should  be  obliged  to  provide 
himself  with  some  other  woman  to  look  after  the 
house.  I had  nowhere  else  to  go,  and  no  other 
employment  to  undertake.  If,  in  spite  of  that,  I 
had  put  on  my  bonnet  and  walked  out,  my  hus- 
band would  have  walked  out  after  me.  And  all 
decent  people  would  have  patted  him  on  the  back, 
and  said,  ‘Quite  right,  good  man — quite  right.’ 

“ So  there  he  was  by  his  own  act,  and  with  the 
approval  of  others,  in  the  same  house  with  me. 

“ I made  no  remark  to  him  or  to  the  landlord. 
Nothing  roused  me  now.  I knew  what  was  com- 
ing; I waited  for  tlie  end.  There  was  some 
change  visible  in  me  to  others,  as  I suppose, 
though  not  noticeable  by  myself,  which  first  sur- 
prised my  husband  and  then  daunted  him.  When 
the  next  night  came  I heard  him  lock  the  door 
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softly  in  his  own  room.  It  didn’t  matter  to  me. 
When  the  time  was  ripe  ten  thousand  locks 
wouldn’t  lock  out  what  was  to  come. 

“The  next  day,  bringing  my  weekly  payment, 
brought  me  a step  nearer  oif  the  way  to  the  end. 
Getting  the  moneys  he  could  get  the  drink.  This 
time  he  began  cunningly — in  other  words,  he  be- 
gan his  drinking  by  slow  degrees.  The  landlord 
(bent,  honest  man,  on  trying  to  keep  the  peace 
between  us)  had  given  him  some  odd  jobs  to  do, 
in  the  way  of  small  repairs,  here  and  there  about 
the  house.  ‘ You  owe  this,’  he  says,  * to  my  de- 
sire to  do  a good  turn  to  your  poor  wife.  I am 
helping  you  for  her  sake.  * Show  yourself  worthy 
to  be  helped,  if  you  can.’ 

“He  said,  as  usual,  that  he  was  going  to  turn 
over  a new  leaf.  Too  late ! The  time  had  gone 
by.  He  was  doomed,  and  I,  was  doomed.  It 
didn’t  matter  what  he  said  now.  It  didn’t  mat- 
ter when  he  locked  his  door  again  the  last  thing 
at  night. 

“The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. I went  to  chapel.  Mere  habit.  It  did 
me  no  good.  He  got  on  a little  with  the  drink- 
ing— but  still  cunningly,  by  slow  degrees.  I 
knew  by  experience  that  this  meant  a long  fit, 
and  a bad  one,  to  come. 

“ Monday,  there  were  the  odd  jobs  about  the 
house  to  be  begun.  He  was  by  this  time  just 
sober  enough  to  do  his  work,  and  just  tipsy 
enough  to  take  a spiteful  pleasure  in  persecuting 
his  wife.  He  went  out  and  got  the  things  he 
wanted,  and  came  back  and  called  for  me.  A 
skilled  workman  like  he  was  (he  said)  wanted 
a journeyman  under  him.  There  were  things 
which  it  was  beneath  a skilled  workman  to  do 
for  himself.  He  was  not  going  to  call  in  a man 
or  a boy,  and  then  have  to  pay  them.  He  was 
going  to  get  it  done  for  nothing,  and  he  meant 
to  make  a journeyman  of  me.  Half  tipsy  and 
half  sober,  he  went  on  talking  like  that,  and  lay- 
ing out  his  things,  all  quite  right,  as  he  wanted 
them.  When  they  were  ready  he  straightened 
himself  up,  and  he  gave  me  his  orders  what  I 
was  to  do. 

“ I obeyed  him  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  What- 
ever he  said,  and  whatever  he  did,  I knew  he  was 
going  as  straight  as  man  could  go  to  his  own 
death  by  my  hands. 

“The  rats  and  mice  were  all  over  the  house, 
and  the  place  generally  was  out  of  repair.  He 
ought  to  have  begun  on  the  kitchen-floor ; but 
(having  sentence  pronounced  against  him)  he  be- 
gan in  the  empty  parlors  on  the  ground-floor. 

“These  parlors  were  separated  by  what  is 
called  a ‘ lath-and-plaster  wall.’  The  rats  had 
damaged  it.  At  one  part  they  had  gnawed 
through  and  spoiled  the  paper ; at  another  part 
they  had  not  got  so  far.  The  landlord’s  orders 
were  to  spare  the  paper,  because  he  had  some  by 
him  to  match  it.  My  husband  began  at  a 
place  where  the  paper  was  whole.  Under  his 
directions  I mixed  up — I won’t  say  what.  With 
the  help  of  it  he  got  the  paper  loose  from  the 
wall,  without  injuring  it  in  any  way,  in  a long, 
hanging  strip.  Under  it  was  the  plaster  and  the 
laths,  gnawed  away  in  places  by  the  rats.  Though 
strictly  a paper-hanger  by  trade,  he  could  be 
plasterer  too  when  he  liked.  I saw  how  he  cut 
away  the  rotten  laths  and  ripped  off  the  plaster ; 
and  (under  his  directions  again)  I mixed  up  the 
new  plaster  he  wanted,  and  handed  him  the  new 
laths,  and  saw  how  he  set  them.  I won't  say  a 
word  about  how  this  was  done  either. 

“I  have  a reason  for  keeping  silence  here, 
which  is,  to  my  mind,  a very  dreadful  one.  In 
every  thing  that  my  husband  made  me  do  that 
• day  he  was  showing  me  (blindfold)  the  way  to 
kill  him,  so  that  no  living  soul,  in  the  police  or 
-out  of  it,  could  suspect  me  of  the  deed. 


GERMAN  STUDENTS. 

The  illustration  on  page  460  will  give  our 
readers  a very  fair  idea  of  the  interior  of  a Hei- 
delberg students’  club-room  or  Kneip.  It  is  gen- 
erally furnished  with  plain  ivooden  benches  or 
tables,  substantial  chairs,  and  the  walls,  as  in 
the  illustration,  are  hung  with  original  sketches, 
paintings,  engravings,  and  photographs,  and  fur- 
ther adorned  with  coats  of  arms,  huge  emblem- 
atic drinking-horns,  grotesque  statuettes,  and 
other  objects  that  strike  the  fancy  of  the  student. 

The  students  of  Heidelberg  and  other  German 
universities  are  divided  into  Corps  and  Unions. 
The  former  alone  are  considered  legitimate  stu- 
dent organizations,  and  the  Corps  men  regard 
the  members  of  the  more  modem  Unions  very 
much  as  the  ancient  nobles  of  Spain  regard  those 
who  have  risen  from  the  common  people  into 
their  order.  There  is  no  communication  be- 
tween the  Corps  and  the  Unions.  A Corps  man 
would  lose  his  head  sooner  than  recognize  a 
member  of  a Union,  and,  what  is  considered  far 
worse,  will  neither  give  him  a challenge  nor  ac- 
cept one  from  him. 

These  club-rooms  are  rarely  the  scenes  of 
drunkenness,  though  more  beer  is  certainly 
drunk  by  the  students  than  is  good  for  stomach 
or  brain.  Each  Corps  and  Union  has  its  own 
room,  where  the  members  of  each  assemble  near- 
ly every  night,  about  seven  o’clock,  and  spend 
the  evening  until  eleven  in  smoking,  drinking 
beer,  eating  supper,  singing,  talking,  and  having 
a jolly  time  generally.  At  these  meetings  the 
latest  duels  are  discussed,  and  new  ones  arranged. 
Members  of  the  same  society  are  not  allow  ed  to 
fight  each  other,  but  only  members  of  rival  Corps. 
Generally  student  duels  are  not  the  result  of  per- 
sonal quarrels.  One  Corps  will  send  a challenge 
to  another,  with  the  list  of  champions  selected  to 
uphold  its  honor ; and  the  President  of  the  chal- 
lenged Corps  will  select  an  equal  number  of  his 
own  men  to  meet  them.  The  best  of  friends 
sometimes  find  themselves  crossing  swords  at  the 
bidding  of  their  President ; and  in  such  cases, 
how  ever  severe  the  contest  may  be,  no  bad  blood 
comes  of  it.  There  are,  of  course,  more  serious 


duels,  which  sometimes  terminate  fatally;  but 
these  are  very  rare.  Except  in  a case  of  person- 
al quarrel,  where  a fatal  result  is  sought,  the 
combatants  are  so  protected  by  wadded  armor 
that  nothing  but  the  face  is  exposed  to  wounds, ' 
and  the  efforts  of  each  are  directed  to  disfigure 
his  opponent’s  countenance.  A slash  from  the 
temple  to  the  lower  jaw  is  not  infrequent,  and 
sometimes  a poor  fellow  loses  the  end  of  his 
nose,  or  gets  his  mouth  widened  from  ear  to  ear. 
Very  proud  are  the  students  of  these  wounds, 
and  even  in  after-life  they  often  refer  to  them 
with  hearty  pride  in  the  boyish  chivalry  of  these 
contest*  It  is  said  that  Count  Von  Bismarck 
still  cherishes  with  affection  the  memory  of  his 
first  duel,  and  loves  to  talk  over  the  incident 
whenever  he  meets  his  old  antagonist. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  their 
university  course  German  students  lose  much 
time  in  their  nightly  revels  and  in  their  duels; 
but  toward  the  close  they  make  up  the  deficiency 
by  prodigious  application,  and  rarely  fail  to  pass 
a creditable  examination.  The  wildest  of  them, 
after  graduating,  settle  down  into  quiet  and  se- 
date citizens,  whom  no  one  would  ever  suspect 
of  a reckless  youth. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

“ Frank.”  said  an  affectionate  mother  the  other  day 
to  a promising  boy,  “ if  you  don’t  stop  smoking  and 
reading  so  much  you  will  get  so  after  a while  that  you 
won’t  care  any  thing  about  work.  ” “ Mother,  ” replied 
the  hopeful,  leisurely  removing  a very  long  cigar,  “I 
have  got  so  now.” 


A gentleman,  whose  nose  had  become  distinctly  col- 
ored with  the  red  wine  he  was  wont  to  imbibe,  said  one 
day  to  his  little  son  at  the  table : “ You  must  eat  bread, 
my  boy;  bread  makes  your  cheeks  red.”  The  little 
boy  replied:  “Father,  what  lots  of  bread  you  must 
have  snuffed  up !” 


One  of  the  sable  orators  of  old  Virginia  made  a good 
point  when  he  said,  “ De  oyster  got  mo’  sense  dan  some 
folks,  'cause  he  know  when  to  keep  hismoul  shet” 


Tavern  Scene.— “ Landlord, come  here;  I have  got 
a secret  that  will  make  your  fortune  for  you.”  “ No ! 
what  is  it  ?’’  “ Do  yon  see  that  roast  goose  at  the  head 
of  the  table?”  “Yes ; what  of  it?”  “That  is  the  very 
one  whose  cackling  saved  Rome.” 


“ Jimmy,  my  boy,  take  theBe  eggs  to  the  store,  and 
if  you  can’t  get  a quarter  bring  them  back.”  The  boy 
went  as  directed,  and  came  back,  saying,  “ Father,  it 
takes  me  to  make  a trade.  They  all  wanted  them  at 
forty  cents,  but  I screwed  them  down  to  twenty-flve.” 


A Western  coroner’s' jury  returned  a verdict  that  the 
deceased  came  to  his  death  from  exposure.  “ What 
do  you  mean  by  that  ?”  asked  a relative  of  the  dead 
man.  “There  were  two  bullet-holes  in  his  skull.” 
The  coroner  replied,  with  a wave  of  his  magisterial 
hand,  “ Just  so ; he  died  from  exposure  to  bullets.” 


A little  girl  in  school,  being  asked  what  a cataract  or 
waterfall  was,  replied  that  it  was  hair  flowing  over 
something,  she  didn’t  know  what 


A Sunday-school  teacher,  deploring  the  lack  of  at- 
tendance on  his  ministrations,  appealed  to  the  few 
present : “ What  can  I do,”  said  he,  “ to  get  the  boys 
and  girls  here  ?”  “ I know,"  said  one  of  the  u rchins. 
“ What  is  it  ?”  “ Give  ’em  all  five  cents  apiece.”. 

A Cl.ABS  OPPOSED  TO  LEGISLATION  UPON  “ ABSTRACT 

Pbin  oii’LES.  ’’—Pickpockets. 


Mrs.  H. , a young  mother,  was  exhibiting  with 

considerable  pride  to  a number  of  admiring  friends  her 
first  baby.  Finally  approaching  little  Dan,  a boy  of 
five  years,  the  happy  parent  said : “ Dan,  isn’t  this  a 
dear  little  baby  ?”  Dan  hesitated  a moment,  turned  up 
his  eyes,  and  answered : “Yes,  but  it’s  bald-headed.” 


Dearest  Muggins,  thou  hast  left  us 
For  to  seek  another  shore, 

And  our  loving  hearts  are  broken 
At  the  thought  that  thou  didst  go. 
Weep  not,  dearest  Mrs.  Muggins, 

For  the  loved  one  death  hath  lured, 
Rather  smile  in  the  conviction 
That  his  life  was  well  insured. 


The  man  who  tore  his  coat  thinks  rents  are  increas- 
ing.   

There  was  a refreshing  directness  in  John’s  solution 
of  this  theological  problem  propounded  by  his  wife : 
“John,  do  you  think  we  snail  know  each  other  in 
heaven?”  “Yes.  Do^ou  think  we  shall  be  bigger 
fools  there  than  here  ?” 


A "gentleman  who  follows  the  profession  of  school- 
teaching  on  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio,  gave  out  one 
morning  as  a reading  lesson  to  his  first  class  that  por- 
tion of  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”  in  which  the 
“pound  of  flesh”  scene  occurs.  The  reading  finished, 
he  asked  the  class  what  Shylock  meant  when  he  said, 
“My  deeds  upon  my  head.”  “Well,”  said  the  tallest 
boy,  “ I don’t  know,  unless  it  means  he  carried  his  pa- 
pers in  his  hat  1” 


“ Dey  may  rail  against  women  as  much  as  dey  like,” 
said  a darkey,  lately ; “ dey  can’t  set  me  against  dera. 
I hab  always  in  my  life  found  dem  to  be  fust  in  lub, 
fust  in  a quarrel,  fust  in  de  dance,  fust  in  de  ice-cream 
saloon,  and  de  fust,  beet,  and  de  last  in  de  sick-room. 
What  would  we  do  widout  dem  ? Let  us  be  bom  as 
young,  as  ugly,  as  helpless  as  we  please,  and  a woman’s 
arm  am  ready  to  receive  us.  She  it  am  that  guv  us  our 
fust  dose  ob  castor-oil,  and  puts  clothes  on  our  help- 
less naked  limbs,  and  cubbers  up  our  foots  £tnd  noses 
in  long  flannel  petticoats ; and  it  am  she,  as  we  grow 
up,  dat  fills  our  dinner-basket  wid  dough-nuts  and 
apples  as  we  start  for  school,  and  licks  us  when  we 
tear  our  trowsers.” 


The  gentleman  who  desired  a small  watering-place 
for  the  hot  months  has  been  offered  the  position  of 
driver  of  one  of  our  sprinkling-carts. 


A High  Destiny— Hanging. 


The  most  exclusive  Circle— The  Arctic  Circle, 
which  no  one  has  succeeded  in  getting  into. 


“ Drowning  men  will  catch  at  straws.”  So  will  drink- 
ing men. 


“ I feel,”  moaned  a dying  cobbler. 11  that  I wax  weak- 
er every  day,  and  that  I am  gradually  approaching  my 
end ; only  a few  more  stitches  and  awl  will  be  over.  In 
heaven  there  is  rest  for  the  sole ; cart  h has  no  sorrow 
that  heaven  can  not  heel.  ” Having  said  awl  he  wished, 
he  calmly  breathed  his  last 


“ Lenny,”  said  his  maiden  aunt,  “you  should  eat  the 
barley  that  is  in  your  soup,  or  you’ll  never  get  a man.” 
Lenny,  lWking  up  innocently,  inquired : “ Is  that  what 
you  eat  it  for,  aunty  7” 


A sentimental  youth  says  he  prefers  hanging  on  the 
neck  t^han^in^  ^y  |thp^neck,_but  that  both  are  danger- 
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MR.  DICKENS’S  HOUSE  AT  GADSIIILL. 


house,  and  the  speech  sank  deep  into  the  child’s 
heart.  Years  after,  when  Mr.  Dickens  was 
contemplating  a removal  from  the  city  to  the 
country,  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills 


Dickens  nourished  an  ambitious  fancy  for  be- 
coming the  owner  of  the  house  at  Gadshill.  His 
father  had  told  him  that  if  he  worked  hard  and 
minded  his  book  he  might  one  day  live  in  such  a 


feare's  most  celebrated  pieces  of  humor,  and, 
secondly,  as  the  residence  of  the  greatest  and 
most  universal  humorist  who  has  lived  since 
Shaksfkare’s  time.  Even  as  a child  Mr. 


MR.  DICKENS’S  HOUSE  AT  GADSIIILL. 

Gadshill  is  doubly  illustrious  in  English  lit- 
erature— first,  as  the  scene  of  one  of  Shaks- 
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chanced  to  meet  a lady  at  dinner  who  had  re- 
cently inherited  a house  and  grounds  of  which 
she  was  anxious  to  dispose.  The  house  was  in 
Kent ; it  had  various  features  resembling  Gads- 
hill,  which  made  Mr.  Wills  listen  with  increas- 
ing interest,  till  presently  he  found  that  it  was 
the  *ery  place  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  boyish  dreams. 
So  Mr.  Dickens  became  the  possessor  of  Gads- 
hill. 

On  page  461  we  give  an  engraving  of  this  in- 
teresting mansion.  It  is  to  be  sold,  together  with 
the  valuable  collection  of  pictures  gathered  by  its 
illustfious  owner. 


CONSTANTINOPLE  FIREMEN. 

A glance  at  the  second  illustration  on  page 
461  will  help  to  explain  the  ravages  of  the  recent 
fire  in  Constantinople,  in  which  seven  thousand 
houses  were  destroyed,  and  above  two  thousand 
lives  were  lost.  The  fire  brigade  of  the  Ottoman 
capital  consists  of  a horde  of  half-naked,  undis- 
ciplined savages,  armed  with  clumsy  little  hand 
fire-engines,  about  as  effective  as  garden  water- 
ing-pots to  check  a serious  conflagration.  Fires 
are  never  put  out  in  Constantinople.  A building 
that  once  takes  fire  is  doomed,  as  nothing  but 
want  of  material  checks  the  flames. 


VISITING  IN  CHINA. 

A visit  of  ceremony  is  conducted  with  great 
politeness.  Your  card  must  be  sent  on  before 
you  bv  a special  herald — a “ ting-chai”  (the  Chi- 
nese are  well  up  in  the  fashion  of  cards,  which 
they  have  long  practiced) — who  should  be  dis- 
patched in  good  time  to  allow  of  proper  prepa- 
ration by  those  who  are  to  receive  you.  Your 
rank  being  stated  on  your  card,  you  are  received 
according  to  it  by  the  gentleman  upon  whom  you 
' call.  He  comes  out  a certain  distance,  in  pro- 
portion to  your  rank;  he  bows  and  you  bow, 
while  each  says  “Chin  chin,”  and  you  are  in- 
vited in ; but  at  every  doorway  he  pauses  and 
politely  proposes  you  should  precede  him,  which 
you  decline  as  politely , and  at  last,  after  many 
protestations,  he  goes  first,  with  some  pretty 
apology.  When  the  room  is  entered,  and  each 
is  seated,  attendants  enter  with  cups  of  tea  and 
sweetmeats,  and  the  customary  compliments  are 
passed,  beginning  with  “Qua  shing?” — “What 
is  your  honorable  name  ?”  “ What  is  your  hon- 
orable age  ?”  and  fifty  questions  which  to  us  seem 
half  rude  and  almost  insulting ; but  this  curiosity 
toward  an  honorable  acquaintance  is  not  consid- 
ered at  all  so — indeed,  it  would  be  in  a Chinese 
gentleman’s  eyes  very  rude  not  to  make  all  these 
inquiries.  The  orthodox  half  hour  having  pass- 
ed, and  the  business  (if  any)  to  be  transacted 
being  over,  the  guest  is  conducted  away  toward 
£he  door  with  the  same  ceremony  ; and  if  of  su- 
perior rank  to  his  host,  and  he  wishes  to  show 
him  great  respect  and  honor,  he  sees  him  to  his 
.Sedan  and  waits  as  he  moves  away,  bowing  pro- 
foundly, and  exclaiming,  “ Chin  chinl” 


ADVENTURES  OF  A MUMMY. 

Probably  few  of  our  readers  ever  heard  of 
a coroner’s  inquest  being  held  on  the  body  of  an 
individual  nearly  4000  years  after  his  death. 
That  such  was  the  case  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
the  following  singular  tale  will  show ; 

Amenophis  III.  belonged  to  that  long  line  of 
magnificent  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
whose  power  may  be  said  to  have  been  cradled 
with  Aahmes’,  the  conqueror  of  the  shepherds, 
described  in  Scripture  as  “the  king  which  knew 
not  Joseph.”  In  due  course  of  time  Amenophis 
III.  went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  was  gathered 
to  hi<fathers,  and  the  first  inquest  was  then  held 
over  the  body  of  this  mighty  king ; for  the  custom 
among  the  Egyptians  was  that,  after  embalm- 
ing, a formal  inquest  was  held  over  the  deceased 
previous  to  interment.  The  burial-places  of  the 
Egyptians  being  usually  situated  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  it  became  necessary  to  carry 
the  deceased  across  the  water.  And  this  was 
deemed  of  such  consequence,  in  a religious  point 
of  view,  that  when  the  river  did  not  intervene  an 
artificial  lake  was  made  for  the  purpose.  Be- 
fore the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  Makhen , or  sa- 
cred boat,  forty-two  judges  took  their  seats  be- 
side the  water,  and  all  comers  were  publicly  cited 
to  accuse  the  deceased.  His  relatives  attended 
on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  record  his  good 
qualities,  when  judgment  was  given  pro  or  con. 
If  a just  impediment  was  alleged,  the  body  was 
remitted  to  the  house  till  the  family  could  dis- 
prove the  accusation,  or  discharge  the  debt.  If 
the  verdict  was  favorable,  an  attendant  touched 
the  mummy  with  the  symbol  of  approval,  and  it 
was  conveyed  to  the  tomb  in  the  midst  of  priests 
reciting  prayers,  incense-smoking,  and  surround- 
ed with  all  the  gorgeous  idat  of  funereal  rites. 

Years  rolled  by.  The  palaces  and  temples  of 
Thebes  fell  into  ruins,  and  in  the  course  of  ages 
a stranger  from  England,  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings,  lighted  upon  the  valley  containing 
the  royal  tombs,  and,  with  that  curiosity  which 
is  so  inherent  to  the  English  mind,  took  upon 
himself  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead  after  a 
peaceful  repose  of  between  3000  and  4000  years. 
The  mummy  of  this  mighty  Pharaoh  found  its 
second  resting-place  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey ; but 
after  a few  years  the  museum  came  to  grief,  and 
the  different  articles  that  had  been  lent  to  it  were 
returned  to  their  respective  owners.  The  mum- 
my, together  with  a goodly  collection  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities,  was  sent  back  to  Mr.  Gossett,  the 
father  of  the  gentleman  who  had  brought  them 
from  the  East;  at  whose  death,  a few  years 
later,  they  were  equally  divided  among  his  five 
sons.  The  mummy  fell  to  the  lot  of  a personal 
friend  of  the  writer,  who  was  living  in  England 
at  the  time,  and  w£d,  oij  IrpJWnm^  tO  Jersey, 
after  an  absence  o_f  some  _ years, _foud"d  it_’ 


alter  an  absence  ot  some  years,  iouiid  it  lying  tians  in 
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quietly  in  a merchant’s  store,  but  a good  deal  in- 
jured* by  the  damp,  and  somewhat  mouldy  from 
its  weight  of  years.  My  friend  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  house-room  for  it,  so,  after  con- 
sulting with  his  kinsfolk  and  neighbors,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  burn  it,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  remains  turning  up  and  causing  trouble  on 
some  future  occasion.  So,  in  the  dog-days  of 
1856,  he  ordered  an  undertaker  to  provide  a de- 
cent shell  which  might  serve  as  a funeral  pyre, 
the  cases  which  contained  it  being  far  too  costly 
to  be  sacrificed  as  fuel  on  the  occasion.  Then, 
having  obtained  a suitable  supply  of  fagots  for 
the  purpose,  he  proceeded  early  one  morning  to 
a field  of  his  own,  about  a mile  from  the  town 
of  St.  Helier,  and  there,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
relative,  disposed  of  the  mummy  of  the  mighty 
Pharaoh  by  reducing  it  to  dust  and  ashes.  Vain- 
ly supposing  that  all  was  over,  and  that  no  more 
would  be  ever  heard  of  these  royal  bones,  our 
arsonic  friends  quitted  the  scene  of  the  catastro- 
phe, leaving  two  of  their  servants  in  charge  of 
the  pyre,  whom  they  directed  not  on  any  account 
to  leave  the  place  until  every  trace  or  vestige  of 
human  remains  had  disappeared. . But  this  they 
neglected  to  do  when  their  master’s  back  was 
turned,  and  hence  the  trouble  w hich  speedily  fol- 
lowed. 

My  friend  was  obliged  to  leave  early  for  En- 
gland the  next  morning,  and  what  was  his  aston- 
ishment and  horror  to  find  every  body  on  board 
the  steamer  talking  of  a double  murder  which 
had  been  committed  the  day  before  in  the  island, 
the  murderers,  it  was  said,  having  been  caught 
flagrante  delicto  burning  the  bodies,  in  order  to 
avoid  detection.  Here  was  a pretty  kettle  of 
fish  to  fry.  The  following  account,  taken  from 
one  of  the  local  journals,  will  enable  our  readers 
to  understand  the  unpleasant  predicament  in 
which  my  friend  thus  unexpectedly  found  him- 
self, and  all  through  a laudable  anxiety  to  dis- 
pose decently  of  poor  Pharaoh’s  bones : 

“About  noon  yesterday  the  remains  of  tWb* 
human  bodies  were  discovered  in  a spot  well 
suited  for  concealment,  where  a stone  had  been 
quarried,  near  the  road  between  Bagot  and  Bag- 
atelle. The  greater  portion  of  the  flesh  had  been 
consumed  by  fire  from  materials  collected  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  head  and  teeth  of  one 
are  perfect,  except  some  injuries  which  it  is  sup- 
posed must  have  been  produced  by  severe  blows ; 
of  the  other,  the  skull  is  broken  into  pieces.  A 
brick  with  some  coarse  cloth  adhering  to  it  was 
near  or  among  the  charred  remains.” 

A later  paper  reports  that  “ a jury,  called  by 
the  Deputy  Viscount,  went  to  the  spot  with  the- 
Attorney-General  to  view  the  remains  of  the 
bodies.  There  were  assembled  the  constable  of 
St.  Saviour  and  a number  of  other  members  of 
the  police.  Smoke  was  yet  visible  issuing  from 
the  charred  heap  of  bones  and  matter,  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  two  women  who  rumor  said 
had  been  murdered  in  this  secluded  spot.  A 
skull,  whitened  from  the  effects  of  the  fire,  was 
clearly  visible,  and  also  several  portions  of  a 
second.  Dr.  Vaudin  was  present,  and,  on  ex- 
amining the  bones,  found  them  full  of  animal 
matter.  Among  the  heap  he  turned  up  some 
fowl  bones,  and  a goat’s  head  with  the  horns 
still  visible,  as  also  a quantity  of  broken  glass 
and  nails,  all  which  tended  to  add  to  the  myste- 
ry. The  jury,  having  been  sworn,  proceeded  to 
hear  the  evidence.  Mr.  Henri  Malzard  was  the 
first  witness  called.  He  said  that  he  rented  the 
field  called  La  Hurette  from  Mr.  A.  Gossett ; 
and  that  when  walking  over  his  farm,  and  arriv- 
ing at  this  secluded  spot,  he  perceived  the  fire, 
the  heap  of  bones,  and  on  the  top  the  human 
skull.  He  called  his  son,  who  went  for  the  po- 
lice. The  son  corroborated  the  father’s  evidence, 
and  orders  were  given  by  the  Attorney-General 
to  have  the  remains  of  the  two  bodies  carefully 
taken  up,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Vau- 
din, and  conveyed  to  the  General  Hospital,  there 
to  be  analyzed. 

“The  jury  was  on  the  point  of  adjourning, 
when  a young  lad  came  up,  and,  on  inquiring 
what  was  going  on,  said  that  these  bones  were 
the  remains  of  mummies,  which  Mr.  Gossett  had 
burned  in  the  morning.  We  can  not  describe  th*e 
effect  which  this  startling  announcement  had 
upon  the  jury. 

“Mr.  P.  Gossett  was  immediately  sent  for, 
and,  on  his  arrival,  explained  that  about  7 a.m. 
he  and  five  friends  had  burned  a whole  male 
Egyptian  mummy,  part  of  a female  mummy,  and 
a quantity  of  other  human  bones,  which  were 
contained  in  a case.  Not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  this  lumber,  and  not  wishing  to  bury  it,  he 
had  resolved  to  burn  it,  intending  to  return  in 
the  evening  to  bury  the  ashes.  After  this  ex- 
planation, the  jury  returned  the  following  ver- 
dict: 

“ ‘ That  the  remains  are  those  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  and  other  human  remains,  the  property 
of  Alfred  Gossett,  gentleman,  and  that  they  were 
burned  in  the  corner  of  a field  belonging  to  the 
said  Alfred  Gossett,  on  Thursday  morning,  by 
order  and  in  the  presence  of  Philip  Gossett.’ 

“These  mummies  had  been,  we  understand, 
for  a considerable  time  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Gossett’s  family.  Hundreds  of  people  flocked  in 
the  evening  to  the  scene  of  the  supposed  horrible 
tragedy ; and,  at  first,  all  the  circumstances  wore 
such  a mysterious  aspect  that  an  unfortunate  in- 
dividual was  actually  temporarily  arrested,  hav- 
ing been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sup- 
posed crime.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  mystery 
was  cleared  up,  the  poor  fellow  was  set  at  lib- 
erty.” 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Jersey  interpreted  my  friend’s  attempt  to  provide 
a funeral  pyre  for  these  royal  remains.  But  all 
was  not  yet  over,  as  he  found  to  his  cost.  For 
after  the  inquest  a bill  of  the  expenses  was  sent 


* Among  the  curiosities  burned  on  the  occasion  there 
was  a second  skull,  together  with  some  bones  of  the  sa- 
cred ibis,  which  were  commonly  placed  by  the  Egyp- 
the  coffins  of  the  dead. 


in,  which  a lawyer  advised  him  not  to  pay,  on 
the  ground  that* the  law  in  Jersey  required  that 
the  relatives  of  the  person  on  whom  an  inquest 
was  held  should  be  responsible  for  the  expenses, 
but  when  the  body  was  that  of  a stranger  the  ex- 
penses should  be  paid  out  of  the  public  funds. 
So  to  law  my  friend  went,  with  more  zeal  than 
discretion.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
case  was  tried  in  one  court,  and  judgment  was 
given  against  him  ; he  vainly  appealed  to  a high- 
er court,  where  he  was  cast  again,  with  many 
pounds  out  of  pocket  into  the  bargain ; and  so, 
before  all  was  over,  he  was  severely  punished  for 
his  treatment  of  poor  Pharaoh’s  bones. 

As  a finale  to  the  adventures  of  this  royal 
mummy,  the  cases  which  contained  it,  and  which 
were  of  great  splendor  and  considerable  value, 
were  accidentally  destroyed  by  a fire  in  1865. 
It  was  my  friend’s  intention  to  have  presented 
them  to  the  Exeter  Museum,  which  was  rich  in 
the  possession  of  another  mummy  and  case  of 
nearly  the  same  age,  and  he  was  about  to  take 
steps  for  that  purpose,  when  the  warehouse  where 
they  had  been  for  some  years  accidentally  caught 
fire,  and  the  cases  disappeared  in  the  flames. 


BEAUTIFY  THE  SKIN. 

Even  inherited  disease  of  a scrofulous  char- 
acter can  be  cured  by  the  persistent  and  regular 
use  of  Stafford’s  Iron  and  Sulphur  Powders. 
The  natural  magnetism  of  the  body,  which  is  an- 
tagonistic to  every  form  of  ulcerous  and  eruptive 
disease,  is  reinforced  and  intensified  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  iron,  and  the  whole  system  revital- 
ized and  invigorated.  The  sulphur  liberates  the 
empoisoning  principle  from  the  circulation  in  the 
form  of  gas,  and  when  it  is  determined  to  the 
surface,  it  Is  expelled  through  the  pores  instead 
of  the  skin  to  feed  inflammation.  The  cure  is 
complete  and  thorough. 

Sold  by  druggists.  1 Package,  12  Pow- 
ders, $1  ; 3 Packages,  $2  50.  Mailed  free. 
Money  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall  & Ruckel,  218 
Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


INTERESTING  TO  LADIES. 

“Having  tried  some  seven  or  eight  different 
sewing  machines,  and  not  being  very  well  pleased 
with  any  of  them,  I at  last  tried  the  Grover  & 
Baker  machine,  and  finding  it  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  family  sewing,  and  equally  as  much  so 
for  vest-making,  it  giving  entire  satisfaction  for 
all  such  work,  I can  and  do  give  it  praise  above 
all  other  sewing  machines. ’’—Mrs.  S.  E.  Sparks, 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Eight  per  Cent,  per  Annum 
in  Gold, 

Free  from  U.  S.  Government  Tax. 

THE  BALANCE 
OP  THE  ISSUE  OP 

$1,500,000 

First  Mortgage  Bonds 

OF  THE 

ST.  JOSEPH 

AND 

DENVER  CITY 

Railroad  Company, 

NOW  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  UNDERSIGNED. 

These  are  a 30-year  sinking-fund  bond,  issued  only 
upon  a completed  road,  ana  bear  eight  per  cent,  in- 
terest in  gold,  payable  on  the  15th  of  August  and  15th 
of  February,  in  New  York,  London,  or  Frankfort,  and 
are  free  from  tax.  These  bonds  are  in  denominations 
of  $1000  and  $500,  coupons  or  registered,  and  secured 
by  an  absolute  and  only  mortgage  upon  the  line,  in- 
cluding all  description  of  rolliug  stock  and  equip- 
ments. This  road  is  111  miles  in  length,  the  largest 
portion  of  which  is  completed  and  successfully  ope- 
rated in  the  daily  running  of  regular  trains,  the  earn- 
ings of  which  are  now  in  excess  of  the  interest  liabil- 
ities on  this  issue  of  bonds.  Over 

#1,500,000 

has  already  been  expended  upon  this  road  from  Stock 
Subscriptions  and  Donations.  The  Company  are  en- 
tirely free  from  debt.  We  unhesitatingly  recommend 
them,  and  will  furnish  pamphlets,  maps,  and  all  in- 
formation. 

Price,  97>f  and  accrued  Interest  in  Currency. 

W,  P.  CONVERSE  & CO,, 

No.  54  PINE  ST.,  New  York. 

TANNER  & CO., 

No.  49  WALL  ST.,  New  York. 


THE  HEATED  TERM, 


July  and  August  are  invariably  unhealthy  months, 
and  the  dog-days  are  universally  quoted  as  an  un- 
healthy season.  Diseases  more  frequently  terminate 
fatally  at  this  time  than  at  any  other,  owing  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  system.  This  is,  therefore,  the  prop- 
er time  to  use  a remedy  that  will  recuperate  the 
strength  and  fortify  the  system  against  the  attacks  of 
disease.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 


To  Mothers.  — Ladies  in  the  nursery  will 
find  Burnett's  Kalliston  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  bathing  of  infants.  It  allays  all  tendency  to 
inflammation,  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  imparts 
to  the  skin  a clear  and  healthy  appearance. 

Prepared  by  Joseph  Burnett  & Co.,  Bos- 
ton, and  for  sale  by  dealers  generally. — [Com.'] 


The  Order  or  the  Day.— A general  order  for  So- 
zodont.  In  the  teeth  of  all  opposition,  it  has  become 
the  supreme  dentifrice  of  the  age. 

No  impurity  can  iufest  the  teeth  cleaned  daily  with 
Sozodo-nt.  Quillay,  the  bark  of  the  Chilian  Soap-Tree, 
an  article  which  possesses  cleansing  properties  supe- 
rior to  those  of  any  other  known  substance,  is  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  this  peerless  compound.  Sozodont 
is  the  only  dentifrice  in  existence  in  which  this  salu- 
brious botanical  product  is  incorporated.— [Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A PRETTY  PICTURE. 

Subject,  “ The  Doctor,”  a small  boy  treating 
a sick  cat.  Very  amusing.  One  of  Prang's  $5 
chromos  sent  gratis  to  every  new  yearly  sub- 
scriber who  pays  $3,  with  20  cents  extra  for 
mailing,  at  once,  for  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal! New  volume  begins  with  July  number. 
Address  S.  R Wells,  No.  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautifnl  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  fortnightly  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  EACH 

separate  piece  op  the  pattern,  so  as  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready: 

WATTEAU  STREET  SUIT No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

WALKING  SUIT “ 26 

COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
gent  for  $2  00. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

WD.  WILSON  A CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  fur- 
• nish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 

fk  A DAY!  40  new  articles  for  Agents.  Sam- 

O pies  sent  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 

UNIV 


HOSTETTER’S 

STOMACH  BITTERS 

is  the  best  medicine  used  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
object.  By  its  use  the  appetite  is  increased,  digestion 
promoted,  all  feelings  of  depression  removed,  and  the 
vital  functions  restored.  The  afflicted  should  avoid 
all  pernicious  alcoholic  preparations  purporting  to  be 
tonics  and  restoratives,  as  they  only  afford  temporary 
exhilaration,  and  eventually  entail  dangerous,  if  not 
fatal  results.  This  is  never  the  case  with  Hostetter’a 
Stomach  Bitters.  They  afford  permanent  benefit,  and 
sooth  the  nerves  without  reaction  following  their  use. 
The  weak  dnd  debilitated,  by  its  aid,  awake  to  a sense 
of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  they  are  enabled  once 
more  to  take  their  accustomed  positions  in  society. 
Hostetter’s  Bitters  are  now  considered  the  standard 
remedy  for  all  diseases  arising  from  an  impurity  of 
the  blood.  They  are  manufactured  in  great  quantities, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a city  or  hamlet  on  the  habitable 
globe  where  they  may  not  be  found. 


This  old  and  well-known  remedy  has  acquired  a 
world-wide  renown  for  the  cure  of  sudden  colds, 
coughs,  &c.,  weak  stomach,  general  debility,  nursing 
sore  mouth,  cankered  mouth  or  throat,  liver,  com- 
plaint, dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  cramp  and  pain  in 
the  stomach,  bowel  complaint,  painters’  colic,  Asiatic 
cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.  It  has  lost  none  of 
its  good  name  by  repeated  trials,  but  continues  to  oc- 
cupy a prominent  position  in  every  family  medicine- 
chest. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 


Fishing  in  American  Waters. 

Opening  of  the  Season  for  Angling  and  Fish-Farm- 
ing. To  the  angler  or  the  flsh-culturist  Scott's  book 
on  “Fishing  in  American  Waters”  will  prove  a real 
vadc  mecum  in  every  thing  about  angling  and  breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent  throughout  the  United  States,  postpaid,  for 
"ARPER&  BROTHERS, 


Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


estb.  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


msm 

For  General 

Household  Purposes 
Is  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than  SOAP. 

T7T\Tl?r  1 D - HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
V llNLulLrl.  WJNE, .Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  ho(wtJw®u»ut  hsing  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conu. 

ER5ITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


July  16,  1870.] 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  0/  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By 
of  “ Her  Majesty’s  Tower,"  <fcc.  With  Two  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

MISS  THACKERAY'S  WRITINGS,  COMPLETE. 
The  Writings  of  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray.  Illus- 
trated. Svo,  Paper,  $1  28 ; Cloth,  $1  78. 

ROBERTSON'S  SERMONS.  Sermons  preached  at 
Brighton  by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son, the  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  New  Edi- 
tion. ‘With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  SO. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HORTENSE,  Daughter  of  Jose- 
phine, Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “The  French  Rev- 
olution," “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  &c. 

' With  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  20.  Uniform 
with  Abbotts'  Illustrated  Histories.  • 

BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of  the 
Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
16mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY;  or, 
the  Relation  between  Spontaneous  and  Reflective 
Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  By  B.  F.  Cooker,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  78. 

THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  Hesekiel.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  8vo, 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  SCUDDER.M.D., 
Thirty-six  Years  Missionary  in  India.  By  Rev.  J. 
B.  VVaterhury,  D.D.  With  Portrait  ofDr.  Scudder. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75.  _ 


thor  of  “The  Life  of  the  Stephensons,”  “History 
of  the  Huguenots,”  &c.  A Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  By 
John-W.  Draver,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
In  Three  Vols.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  vol. 

THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON;  or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Orton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassal-  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

TENNYSON'S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition,  containing  several  Poems  not  hitherto 
included  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  writings, 
and  with  the  Idyls  of  the  King  arranged  in  the  or- 
der indicated  by  the  author.  40 th  Thousand.  8vo, 
Paper,  60  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

YONGE'S  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON.  An  En- 
glish-Greek  Lexicon.  By  C.  D.  Yonge.  With  many 
New  Articles,  an  Appendix  of  Proper  Names,  and 


by  uuanes  ouuru  uu.v.,  i ruiessoi  ui  wuu  ill  w 

lnmbia  College,  N.  Y.  Edited  by  Henry  Drisler, 


&c.  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $7  00. 

ANGLO  - SAXON  GRAMMAR.  A Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language;  in  which 
its  Forms  are  Illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  (Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old 
Norse,  and  Old  High  - German.  By  Francis  A. 


March,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Com- 
parative Philology  in  Lafayette  College,  Author  of 
“Method  of  Philological  Study  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," “A  Parser  and  Aualvzer  for  Beginners,” 
&C.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 


FRESH  INTO  VERS, 

rPBI.IBUED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

STERN  NECESSITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 
of  “Poor  Humanity,"  “ Mattie : « Stray,”  “ For  Her 
Sake,"  “Carry’s  Confession,"  “No  Man’s  Friend,” 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HA  R VEST.  By  the  Author  of 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN  MTS  PZ.J  CE.  By  Charles 
Reaoe,  Author  of  “Hard  Cash,"  “Griffith  Gaunt," 
<fcc.,  &C.  From  the  Author's  early  sheets. 

HARPER'S  OCTAVO  EDITION  of  “ Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place."  With  all  the  Illustrations, 
including  the  characteristic  Vignettes  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  American  edition.  Paper, 
75  cents ; bound  in  Cloth,  $1  25. 

HARPER'S  DUODECIMO  EDITION  of  "Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place.”  Uniform  with  the  Boston 
Household  Edition  of  Charles  Reade’s  Novels, 
and  bound  in  Green-Morocco  English  Cloth,  to 
match  that  edition.  Illustrated.  Price  $1  00. 
tsc-  All  Helper's  Editions  of  “ Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place  ” are  Rlustrated. 

THE  VICAR  OF  BULLHAMPTON.  By  Anthony 
Trollope,  Author  of  “The  Bertrams,”  “Castle 
Richmond,"  "Framley  Parsonage,”  “Orley  Farm," 
“Small  House  at  Allington,”  <fcc.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 

MISS  VAN  KORTLAND.  A Novel  of  American  So- 
ciety. By  the  Author  of  “My  Daughter  Elinor." 
8vo,  Paper,  $1  00. 

BENEATH  THE  WHEELS.  By  the  Author  of  “Ol- 
ive Varcoe,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

BAFFLED;  or,  Michael  Brand’s  Wrong.  By  Julia 
Goddard,  Author  of  “Joyce  Dormer’s  ’Story," 
“The  Search  for  the  Gral,"  &c.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Paper,  75  cents.  

TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DA  YS.  By  An  Old  Boy. 
New  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ar- 
thur Hughes  and  Sidney  Prior  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 
Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendaiions.  Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  oues.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteedTiy 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies’  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  be6t  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— A'.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS  —Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  15.  COLLINS  Ac  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


1.  T.  STEWIRT  & (0. 

HAVE  MADE 

LARGE  REDUCTIONS 

IN  THE  PRICES  OF 

Nearly  all  their  Stocks  at 
RETAIL, 

Offering  Extraordinary  Inducements 
to  Purchasers 

To  make  selections  prior  to  closing  their  semi- 
annual inventory. 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NINTH  AND 
TENTH  STREETS. 


THE  NOVELTY  JOB 
PKINTUVO-PRESS  is 

the  best  and  cheapest  press 
ever  made  with  which  to  1)0 
YOLK  OWN  PRINT- 
ING, and  is  second  to  none 
fortheuse  ofGeneral  Jolb 
Frinters.  Incomparably 
P the  best  present  that  could 
9 be  made  to  a boy  or  girl. 
Brice  of  Bresses,  $15, 
$30,  $32,  $50.  Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testi- 
monials and  specimens  of  type  and  printing,  to 
BEN  J.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  351  Federal 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  C.  C.  THURSTON,  16  Col- 
lege Place,  New  York;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  & LUD- 
WlG,  917  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; A.  C.  KEL- 
LOGG, 68  West  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111.  “ The 

press  gives  entire  satisfaction.”— J.  A.  Walker,  Pensa- 
cola, ”*-  ‘ 

do  g — 
applied 

unished,  »uu  iuvi-^u 

Allen,  Va.  “It  does 

Enterprise,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 


a,  Fla.  “ Equal  to  any  other  press  in  its  ability  to 
good  work.”— American  Union,  Macon,  Ga.  “ Has 
jplied  that  long-felt  want— a simple,  strong,  well- 
jgtar*  * “ -Joan  Cussons,  Glen 


A BRAVE  LADY.  Bjt.the Anthor of “ John  1 
Gentleman,”  &c.  With  Illustrations.!  Svo, 
$100;  Cloth,  $150. 


Halifax, 

Paper, 


5 


OX 

SOUPS  AND  BEEF  TEA  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Strengthening  Nourishment ! Economy  in  House- 
keeping ! 1 LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF 
MEAT,  the  same  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at 
Paris,  Havre,  and  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  other  Gov- 


tenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILHAU'S  SONS,  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broad- 
way, New  York.  For  sale  every  where. 


F.  J.  Kaldenrerg’s  Meerschaums 
received  the  Prize  at  the  Paris  World’s 
Fair,  1867.  The  choicest  Meerschaum 
Pipes,  and  exclusively  my  own  make. 
Warranted  superior  to  any  goods  in 
the  market.  Will  send  to  any  address, 
for  inspection,  before  purchasing; 
also,  Price-Lists  and  Circulars.  Warerooras : 

6 John  St.,  next  to  Broadway, 

P.  O.  Box  6724.  71  Nassau  St.,  cor.  of  John  St. 


H* 


Board  and  tuition  in  eight  departments,  $300  per  year. 
Instrumental  music  extra.  Term  opens  Sept.  5.  Rev. 
Alonzo  Flack,  A.M.,  Pres’t,  Claverack  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


. - MACHINE.  j L „ 11.  it  ltd?  U.» 

Elastic  Lock  Stitch,"  jmd  is  warranted  for  5 years. 
Price  $15.  All  other  mdfhines  with  an  under-feed 
sold  for  $15  or  less  are  infringements.  Address  OC- 
TAGON SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Chicago,  111.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  or  Boston,  Mass. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  group*,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
(Price-List,  to  j0HN  ROGERS, 
Taking  the  Oath.  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


$5  to  $20.  - RATION  - GOLD  HUNT; 


r\  for  50  cents.  Business  for  every  body. 
1/  Inclose  50  cents,  and  address 
C.  RAMSEY,  Box  323,  Hartford,  Conn. 


B 


ALD  HEADS  and  smooth  faces  clothed  witfi 
raven  locks.  Send  35  cents  for  Recipe. 

NOVELTY  CO.,  Augusta,  Me. 


$50 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


dress  WELLMAN  & CO.,  Lansiug,  Mich. 


PAYNE'S  IMPROVED,  OR  THE  COMMON  SENSE 

FRUIT  PRESERVER! 


Preserving:  by  Steam,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  &c.,  __ 
arrangement  regarded  by  scientific  judges  as  the  most 
complete  for  that  purpose  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its 
construction  is  perfectly  simple  and  easy  to  manage. 
Six  or  more  jars  can  in  as  many  minutes  be  preserved, 
with  one-fourth  Che  labor  and  fuel  usually  required  by 
any  other  process.  The  fruits  retain  all  their  solidity, 
Flavor  & Beauty,  requiring  no  suqar,  unless  pre- 
ferred. As  a practical  fruit-packer,  the  inventor  speaks 
advisedly.  Wnen  perfeetjars  are-used  (those  represented 
in  the  cut,  with  Mason’s  Union  and  Standard,  are  re- 
garded by  him  as  among  the  best),  and  our  direettons  fol- 
lowed, success  is  guaranteed ! Price  of  Preservers: 
Single  pipe,  $3 ; two  pipes,  $4 ; fourpipes,  $5 ; 6 pipes,  «6. 

Liberal  arrangements  made  with  the  trade  ana  good 
canvassers.  For  particulars,  address 

WILLIAMS  & CHASE,  35  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 


STEEL  FENS. 

American  X? ranch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


THE  BAZAR  BOOK 

OF 

DECORUM. 

THE  BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The 
Care  of  the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and 
Ceremonials.  lCmo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


United  States,  on  receipt  o/$l  00. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  anti  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


LASELL  FEMALE  SEMINARY,  nt  Auburndale, 
Mass.,  ten  miles  west  of  Boston.  Instruction  thor- 
ough, careful,  complete.  Advantages  fosMusic,  Paint- 
ing, French,  and  German  unsurpassed.  Particula  ' 
tention  paid  to  common  and  solid  branches.  Teac 
chosen  with  great  care.  Number  limited  to  40.  Next 
year  begins  Sept.  16.  Address  Chas.  W.  Cushing. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadwav,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
ana  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  month- 
ly until  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 


Rifles,  shot-guns,  revolvers, 

Arc.,  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by 
express  C.  O.  D.,  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Lib- 
eral terms  to  the  Trade,  Agents,  or  Clnbs_L_ Wri te  for 


Agents  wanted-($io  per  day)— by 
the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WESTERN  WORLD 


I.  Bold  t>J  .11  New! 


1 END  50  cents  and  Stamp  for  the  NOVELTY, 
k Every  body  needs  it  Address  J.  N.  BURTON, 
J Patentee,  Griffin,  Ga. 


MICROSCOPES.  { free  on  application. 

T.  H.  MoALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


IMPM'S  PERIODICiLS. 

THE  PERTODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
per's Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life.— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 


id  and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter — Sto- 
ries, Poeins,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 


the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  whiclrit 
so  well  deserves. 

Cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 


of  Twenty-fl 

patterns  cost  sixty  cents  in  gold  in  Paris.  Dressmak- 
ers supplied  with  the  entire  set  of  nine  sizes  at  $2  00. 
Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  Iu  or- 
dering, please  specify  the  number  of  Bazar  containing 
suit  and  send  bust  measure. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram,"  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,"  “ The  Dodge  Club," 
&c.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 


As  a Literary  J , 

nized  as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly , with  profuse  Illustrations. 


but  iu  the  English  language.— 27ie  Press,  Pliila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  June  Number  began  the  Forty-first  Vol.  of  Har- 
per’s Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
thatof  anyothermonthlyperiodical  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica—_as  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  vuriety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers;  to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  tipou 
current  topics;  and  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading -characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper’s  Magazine  contains  from  fifty- to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations.  , 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper's 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
' ' ' “ e where  received.  Subscriptions  fro— 


z4  cents  auaiuouai  ior  me  .magazine,  ur  zt 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  bv  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Manazine.-  Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125  : Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line;  Cuts  and  Display, 

$12T=  — Ti — — v “ — 


Address - HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

. UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


LOW  PRICE  WATCHES 


toNimuium 


pOOLE  Y’S 


HULL’S 

TRANSPARENTvCERinE 

SOAP. 

HEALINC  IN  ITS  EFFECTS. 
To  Be  Had  Of  All  Dealers, And  Of 
MANUFACTURER  32  PARKROW,  N.Y. 


HAnoinaa 


KncurvcfA 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


> THE  NEW 

ISSUE 

THE  CHINESE  -AMERI 
PUESTION 


FOR  SALE,  at  $3  per  acre  and  upward  for  cash,  or  on  credit  by  the  Iowa  Railroad  Land  Co. 

Railroads  already  built  through  the  Lands,  and  on  all  sides  of  them.  Great  inducements  to  settlers. 
Send  for  our  free  Pamphlet.  It  gives  prices,  terms,  location : tells  who  should  come  West,  what  they  should 
bring,  what  it  will  cost ; gives  plans  and  elevations  of  18  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses,  which  the 
Company  furnish  at  from  $260  to  $4000,  ready  to  set  up.  Maps  sent  if  desired.  Address 

W.  W.  WALK  Hit,  Vice-President, 

Ced#  Rapids,  Iowa. 


$».  SILVERIOK  HUNTING  C ABE  WaTCHER- 


adSrew— Lockwood,  ro< 


BATHING  DRESSES 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York, 

OFFER  FOR  BALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  <fc  Oo.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  onr  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


AND 


NEGLIGEE  SHIRTS. 


A Large  Variety  at  Low  Prices, 


UNION  ADAMS  & CO.’S. 

No.  637  Broadway. 


HVVEUS3ENI1! 

THE  "EXCELSIOB”  SWING, 

CAN  SWING  YOURSELF  WITHOUT 
ASSISTANCE.  SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
THE  RIGHT  TO  MANUFACTURE  IN  A FEW 
PRINCIPAL  CITIES  CAN  BE  HAD  UPON 
LIBERAL  TERMS. 

SAMPLE  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  $3  00,  OR 
C.  O.  D. 

ADDRESS,  WITH  STAMP, 

A.  H.  SEAVER, 

P.  O.  BOX  6182,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  says:  “This  Swing  realizes  several 
important  features,  and  is  especially  good  for  chil- 
dren. They  certainly  serve  the  cause  of  physical  ed- 
ucation most  happily.” 


THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  CRISPIN. 


ARMORY  OF  THE  22  d REGIME  XT. 


WOOD  BROTHERS 


Carbolic  Salve 


.have  removed  their  entire  stock  of  flue 


Consular  Seal”  Champagne, 

TOMES  & VAN  RENSSELAER, 

0 MAIDEN  LANE,  1ST.  Y. 


Pleasure  Carriages, 


The  important  discovery  of 
the  CARBOLIC  ACI1>  as  a 
CLEANSING,  PUBIFYING,  and 
HEALING  Agent  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  results  of 
modern  medical  research. 
During  the  late  civil  war  it 
was  extensively  used  in  the 
Hospitals,  and  was  found  to 
be  not  only  a thorough  disin- 
fectant, but  also  the  most  won- 
derful and  speedy  HEALING 
REMEDY  ever  known. 

It  is  now  presented  in  a 
scientific  combination  with 
other  soothing  and  healing 
agencies,  in  the  form  of  a 
SALVE;  and,  having  been  al- 
ready used  in  numberless  cases 
with  most  satisfactory  and  ben- 
eficial results,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  offering  it  to  the  pub- 
lic as  the  most  certain,  rapid, 
and  effectual  remedy  for  all 
Sores  and  Ulcers,  no  matter  of 
how  long  standiug,  for  Burns, 
Cuts,  Wounds,  and  every 
ABRASION  of  SKINT  or  FLESH, 
and  for  Skin  diseases  generally. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  25  cents. 


embracing  every  variety  for  City,  Park,  and  Road  driving,  to  the  Armory  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment, 


Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  Carriages  are  fresh  stock,  exclusively  of  their  own  manufacture, 
of  the  newest  designs  and  most  perfect  finish,  made  for  the  present  season  to  stock  their  new  warerooms, 
No.. 740  Broadway,  hut,  owing  to  the  late  accident  that  necessitates  the  rebuilding  of  their  warehouse,  have 
been  removed  to  the  above  Armory,  on  14th  Street,  and  are  to  be 

Sold  at  Cost  of  Production. 

Elegant  Close  Coaches $10001  Clarences  -------  $1400  to  $1650 

Landaus $1500  to  1650  | Wagons  - - - 200  to  400 

These  Carriages  have  no  superior  in  Elegance,  Durability,  or  Finish, 

Prices  fixed,  and  every  Carriage  offered  for  sale  is  equal  in  quality  to  those  built  to  order. 
GUARANTEES  MADE  GOOD  IN  EVERY  CITY  OF  THE  UNION. 


PONY 

CARRIAGES, 

New  Designs, 

for  $150. 


PONY 

CARRIAGES, 


Before  Life  Is  Imperiled  deal  judiciously 
with  the  symptoms  which  tend  to  dangerous  chronic 
diseases.  If  the  stomach  is  foul,  the  excretions  irreg- 
ular, the  liver  torpid,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  Tarrant’s  Effervescent  Seltzer  ArraiENT  is 
the  one  thing  needful  to  effect  a cure. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


New  Designs, 


BUY  CRAXDAL'S  ELASTIC  BROOM.  Sold  by 
all  dealers.  It  sweeps  easier,  sweeps  better,  lasts 
longer,  and  costs  no  more  than  the  common  broom. 
Manufacturer’s  license  granted  to  all  broom  makers, 
on  application.  Two  sample  brooms  sent  by  express 
on  the  receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Address 

CRANDAL  ELASTIC  BROOM  CO., 

712  North  Main  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Prettiest  Woman  in  New 

York.— Miss  K , well  known  in  our  fashionable  so- 
ciety for  her  distingui  appearance  and  beautiful  com- 
plexion, was  once  a sallow,  rough-skinned  girl,  cha- 
grined at  her  red,  freckled  face.  She  pitched  into 
Hagan’s  Magnolia  Balm,  and  is  now  as  pretty  in  com- 
plexion as  she  is  charming  in'manuers.  This  article 
overcomes  freckles,  tan,  sallowuess,  moth  patches, 
ring-marks,  Ac.,  and  makes  one  look  ten  years  young- 
er than  they  arc.  Magnolia  Balm  for  a transparent 
complexion,  and  Lyon’s  Kathairon  to  make  the  hair 
plentiful,  luxuriant,  soft,  and  delicate,  have  no  rivals. 
The  Kathairon  prevents  the  hair  from  turning  gray, 
eradicates  dandruff,  and  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
dressing  in  the  world. 


SUPERIOR  TO  CROQUET. 
Send  for  Circular  to 

D.  B.  BROOKS  & BRO.,  Patentees, 

65  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


N0.8COLLECE  PLACE,  New  York. 


the  proprietor  of  Dr.  Sogc 
Catarrh  Remedy  for  a ca 
of  Catarrh  which  ho  can  n 
euro.  Sold  by  Arnev<«t«.  i 


Advertisements  (Gun’s  Index  to),  for  Next  of  Kin, 
Chancery  Heirs,  Legatees,  and  cases  of  Unclaimed 
Money,  since  1600.  Price  60  cents. 

JOHN  HOOPER  & CO.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Mann's  Improved  Doable  Trolling  Spoon 


Important  to  European  Travellers. 


Use  compressed  air,  are  self-loading,  can  he  used  by 
any  child,  shoot  Forty  feet.  A handsome  target  ac- 
companies each  pistol.  Best  parlor  game  ont.  Sent, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.  Agents  wanted. 

R.  BROOKS,  Jr.,  Rockport,  Mass. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland^Germanv,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  np  to  1869.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge. 
Revised  Edition : Eighth  Year.  Large  12mo,  Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  60. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  Square 
4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  60. 


Unequaledfor  catching  Pike,  Pickerel,  Bass, Trout,  Ac. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1  00.  Joii’rf  H Mann,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


ANTED.- 500  Agents  to  sell  Capt.  Glazier’s 
new  book,  “ The  Capture,  Prison-Pen,  and  Es- 
” Expenses  paid  until  delivery.  Call  or  addrese 
R.  H.  FERGUSON  A CO.,  Publishers, 

138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  standard  reputation  attained  by  this  unrival- 
ed and  infallible  Yeast  Powder  during  twelve  years 
past,  is  due  to  its  perfect  purity,  healthfulness  and 
economy.  Put  up  in  tins,  actual  weight,  as  re- 
presented, and  will  keep  for  years. 

The  quantity  required  for  use  is  from  one-fourth 
to  onc-nalf  less  than  other  Baking  Powders. 

Sold  by  Grocers  throughout  the  United  States. 

DOOLEY  A BROTHER, 
Manufacturers  and  Proprietors, 

69  New  Street,  New  York 


$2000  A YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

To  Agents,  to  sell  the  celebrated  WILSON  SEWING 
MACHINES.  The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitch 
alike  on  both  sides.  One  Machine  Without  Money. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio ; Boston,  Mass. ; or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 

EW~  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

l&~  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Md. 


MICROSCOPES  from  50c.  to  $500. 

Prepared  Objects  in  all  departments  of  science.  Il- 
lustrated Catalogue,  10c..  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  A CO., 
924  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


DWARD  SEARS’ 

ENGRAVING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

STREET,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WITH  THE  DICKENS  SUPPLEMENT 


■ SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
.$4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  CHARLES 
DICKENS. 

In  the  extremity  of  the  south  transept  of  the 
venerable  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  West- 
minster, is  a place  allotted  by  traditional  custom 
to  the  burial  or  obituary  record  of  men  whose 
literary  genius  has  adorned  the  English  nation. 
Eor  many  ages  this  has  been  called  “ Poets’  Cor- 
ner.” Here  is  the  tomb  of  Geoffkey  Chaucer, 
“ the  Father  of  English  Poetry,”  who  was  also  a 
man  of  official  business,  Clerk  of  the  Works  in 
the  precincts  of  the  King’s  palace  at  Westmin- 
ster, including  the  Abbey.  He  died  in  October, 


1 400,  at  his  house  close  by,  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  Henry  VII.  ’s  Chapel.  The  first  English 
printer,  Caxton,  who  set  up  liis  types  and  work- 
ed his  press  in  a chapel  of  the  Abbey,  caused  a 
simple  tablet,  with  a couplet  of  Latin  verse  writ- 
ten by  a scholar  of  Milan,  to  be  placed  above 
his  friend  Chaucer’s  grave.  A century  and  a 
half  later,,  in  1556,  Mr.  Nicholas  Brigham, 
“in  the  name  of  the  Muses,”  erected  the  well- 
known  monument  of  gray  marble,  with  a full- 
length  statue  of  Chaucer,  copying  the  head,  the 
costume,  and  the  attitude  from  Occleve’s  con- 
temporary portrait.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
Poets’  Corner. 


In  this  sacred  precinct,  within  a few  steps  of 
old  Chaucer’s  grave,  lie  the  remains  of  Charles 
Dickens.  The  engraving  underneath  shows  the 
position  of  the  grave  in  respect  to  the  well-known 
cenotaph  of  Shakspeare,  which  stands  against 
the  wall,  with  the  monuments  of  Nicholas  Rowe, 
J ames  Thomson,  Matthew  Prior,  Southey, 
and  Thomas  Campbell  ; these  confronting  those 
of  Addison,  Mackenzie,  and  Handel,  and  the 
bust  of  Thackeray.  Nearly  opposite  the  grave 
of  Dickens  is  that  of  Lord  Macaulay. 

In  accordance  with  the  following  explicit  di- 
rections in  his  Mill,  no  costly  monument  will  be 
erected  to  his  memory : “I  direct  that  my  name 


be  inscribed  in  plain  English  letters  on  my  tomb. 

I enjoin  my  friends  on  no  account  to  make 

me  the  subject  of  any  monument,  memorial,  or 
testimonial  whatever.  I rest  my  claims  to  the 
remembrance  of  my  country  upon  my  published 
works,  and  the  remembrance  of  my  friends  upon 
their  experience  of  me  in  addition  thereto.  ” 
After  his  interment  ‘ * Poets’  Corner”  was  vis- 
ited by  thousands,  many  of  whom  brought  flow- 
ers to  lay  upon  his  grave,  which  will;  henceforth 
be  a sacred  spot,  with  the  New  World  as  well  as 
with  the  Old,  as  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  literature  not  of  England  only, 
but  of  all  who  speak  the  English  tongue. 


Vol.  XIV. ^No.  708.] 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  July  23,  1870. 

XMT  With  the  present  Number  of  the  Weekly  we  lay 
before  our  readers  a Supplement , containing  the  fourth 
Monthly  installment  of 

“ The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ” 

Six  Parts  of  this  story  were  completed  when  the  author 
teas  stricken  down  by  death.  They  trill  be  given  in  the 
Weekly  in  due  course. 


S3T  Next  week  will  be  commenced  the  publication  of 

“BRED  IN  THE  BONE,” 

a new  Serial  Story  of  great  interest,  founded  on  incidents 
of  Prison  Life  in  England,  by  the  A uthor  of  “ Carlyon’s 
Year,”  “One  of  the  Family,”  “A  Beggar  on  Horse- 
back,” “Gwendoline’s  Harvest,”  and  other  popular 
Novels. 


THE  OLD  STORY. 

AT  the  late  Commencement  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity ex-Governor  Seymour  delivered 
an  address  upon  the  character  and  influence  of 
New  York  as  moulded  by  its  founders,  and  its 
history  as  determined  by  its  topography  and 
geography.  The  orator  stated  and  urged  the 
claims  of  the  Dutch  element  in  our  history.  In 
Mr.  Seymour’s  judgment,  it  is  not  from  En- 
gland, depressed  by  the  long  tyranny  of  the 
Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts, 
but  from  republican  Holland,  that  we  derive 
our  best  ideas  of  constitutional  and  commercial 
law  and  municipal  freedom.  To  the  Puritans, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  that  we  owe  a cer- 
tain vigor  of  character  and  appreciation  of  edu- 
cation and  religion.  It  is  the  happy  mingling 
of  both  elements  that  forms  our  character.  Mr. 
Seymour  calls  the  principle  of  the  Revolution, 
“no  taxation  without  consent,”  a Dutch  prin- 
ciple. But  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to 
show  the  steady  assertion  of  the  substance  of 
that  principle  through  all  the  tyranny  of  Plan- 
tagenets, Tudors,  and  Stuarts  in  England. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  from  the  England  depressed 
by  that  tyranny,  but  from  the  England  protest- 
ing against  it,  that  America  derives  its  impulse. 

Mr.  Seymour  devoted  a considerable  part  of 
his  address  to  the  explanation  of  the  theory  and 
working  of  our  system  of  self-government.  It 
is  a system  which  keeps  at  home  the  mass  of 
political  power,  and  which  does  not  regard  the 
central  government  as  the  source  of  authority. 
The  orator  showed  the  vital  importance  of  lo- 
cal authority,  and  asserted  the  doctrine  of  State 
rights.  But  in  our  system  that  is  not  the  nec- 
essary assertion.  Both  reason  and  experience 
show  that  we  need  to  cultivate  a national  rath- 
er than  a local  feeling.  The  ties  that  attach 
an  intelligent  people  to  their  town  or  county  or 
State  are  close  and  obvious.  They  are  those 
of  neighborhood,  and  of  direct  personal  inter- 
est. Indeed,  in  the  natural  force  of  that  at- 
tachment is  the  ground  of  peril  to  the  common 
peace.  The  most  powerful  argument  against 
the  formation  of  the  Union  was  the  appeal  to 
this  jealousy  of  local  authority ; while  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  folly  of  pushing  that 
local  authority  to  extremity  was  seen  in  the 
impotence  of  the  old  Confederation.  But  just- 
ly measuring  the  relative  tendencies  of  cen- 
tralization and  dispersion  under  a republican 
system  among  people  in  the  condition  of  the 
colonies,  Hamilton  said  that,  in  the  Union  as 
formed,  the  centrifugal  would  be  stronger  than 
the  centripetal  force ; and  the  event  has  proved 
that  he  was  correct. 

The  element  of  discord  in  this  country  has 
never  been  a centralizing  spirit,  but  the  doctrine 
of  State  sovereignty.  This  disorganizing  tend- 
ency began  with  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
resolutions,  which  were,  in  essence,  the  declara- 
tion of  an  authority  incompatible  with  that  of  a 
national  union,  and  which,  logically,  restored 
the  Confederation.  Still  further  and  later,  the 
doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  was  invoked  to 
justify  a fatal  injury  to  the  common  welfare  of 
all  the  States.  Mr.  Seymour  says  that  “under 
our  institutions  evils  are  at  once  removed  when 
intelligence  and  virtue  have,  shown  them  in 
their  true  light  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  exist.”  But  our  history  shows  that  the 
greatest  of  all  evils  was  first  fostered  by  the 
theory  of  State  sovereignty  into  monstrous  and 
appalling  proportions.  Then,  that  under  the 
same  plea  the  attempt  was  made  not  to  re- 
move it,  but  to  impose  that  evil  permanently 
upon  the  whole  country.  And  when  that  was 
opposed,  the  same  theory  of  State  sovereignty 
attempted  the  common  ruin  by  disintegration. 

The  war,  the  enormous  loss  of  life,  and  the 
immense  debt  are  the  consequences  of  the  in- 
culcation of  the  theory  of  State  sovereignty  un- 
til it  became  the  serious  belief  of  a part  of  the 
country  that  any  State  was  at  liberty  to  revoke 
its  assent  to  the  compact  of  union,  and  with- 
draw. This  fatal  delusion  was  greatly  due  to 
precisely  the  kind  of  statement  that  is  found  in 
Mr.  Seymour’s  address.  And  Mr.  Seymour's 
own  hesitating,  doubtful,  reluctant  position  dur- 
ing the  war  was  owing  to  the  ascendency  which 
such  views  had  obtained  over  his  mind.  The 
greatest  of  evils  in  a free  State  menaced  the 
Union.  “Let  the  Union  go,”  said  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, in  substancc^f  mtjier  Jhan  .abolish  slav- 
ery by  the  national  AiftliOmy.  **  And  plainly, 


if  the  government  had  been  administered  by 
those  who  held  the  views  that  Mr.  Seymour 
holds  of  it,  it  would  not  have  been  maintained. 
The  advice  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  of  which 
Mr.  Seymour  was  president,  to  yield  to  the  re- 
bellion, would  have  been  adopted. 

The  indifference  and  hostility  to  the  Union 
which  resulted  in  the  war  were,  we  say,  foster- 
ed by  such  lessons  as  those  of  Mr.  Seymour’s 
Ithaca  address.  “ Instead  of  beingthe  source 
of  authority,”  he  says,  speaking  of  the  national 
government,  “it  only  receives  the  remnant  of 
power  after  all  that  concern  town,  county,  and 
State  jurisdiction  have  been  distributed.”  By 
such  teachings  the  feeling  of  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion of  the  Union  has  been  always  instilled. 
So  the  tendency  in  our  system  which  is  natu- 
rally much  the  stronger,  and  which  needs  no 
forcing,  has  been  stimulated.  It  seems  to  us 
that  Mr.  Seymour  would  better  have  used  the 
occasion  if  he  had  devoted  his  unquestionable 
historical  attainments,  and  his  reflection  upon 
them,  to  showing  to  his  young  audience  that 
the  vital  fault  of  every  confederation  has  been 
its  weakness ; that  this  result  is  due  to  obvious 
causes ; that  therefore  our  fathers  designed  a 
Union  and  not  a Confederacy ; that  the  har- 
mony of  our  Union  was  constantly  disturbed 
and  threatened  by  the  undiscriminating  asser- 
tion of  local  supremacy ; and  that  this  assertion 
culminated  in  the  bloody  and  disastrous  rebell- 
ion to  destroy  the  Union.  He  might  then 
have  shown  that,  with  a wise  distribution  of  po- 
litical duties  in  our  system,  the  power  of  the 
nation  is  the  guarantee  of  every  thing  that  is 
most  truly  republican  in  the  subordinate  forms ; 
and  that  while  an  intelligent  people  will  natu- 
rally love  and  maintain  their  local  authority, 
they  should  constantly  cherish  a noble  patriot- 
ism which  makes  the  glory  of  the  nation  the 
pride  of  every  citizen. 

This,  rather  than  the  tone  of  distrust  of  the 
national  government  which  pervades  all  the 
teachings  of  the  State  sovereignty  school  in 
which  Mr.  Seymour  was  educated,  should  be 
the  political  lesson  of  to-day  in  the  United 
States. 


CONGRESSIONAL  COURTESY. 

The  student  of  the  Congressional  debates 
can  not  help  seeing  and  regretting  that  the  na- 
tional legislature  indulges  in  a great  deal  of 
captious  personal  criticism.  The  manners  of 
Congress,  indeed,  are  marvelously  improved 
since  the  days  of  the  plantation  ascendency. 
The  passages  between  General  Butler  and 
General  Farnsworth,  or  between  any  other 
honorable  gentlemen,  are  very  much  more  tol- 
erable than  those  of  the  time  of  Barksdale, 
Preston  Brooks,  James  M.  Mason,  and  Wig- 
fall.  We  do  not  expect  now,  as  then,  to  see 
bowie-knives  opening,  revolvers  glistening,  and 
wigs  flying  when  a difference  occurs ; nor  is  it 
easy  now  to  imagine  a Representative  going 
into  the  Senate  chamber  and  deliberately  at- 
tempting the  assassination  of  a Senator  in  his 
seat  while  other  Senators  look  calmly  on. 
Therefore,  disagreeable  and  mortifying  as  the 
Republican  bickering  is,  it  is  not  barbarous 
ferocity,  as  when  the  Democratic  party,  strug- 
gling to  perpetuate  slavery,  was  dominant  in 
Congress  and  the  country.  It  is  the  party 
that  laughably  calls  itself  “ conservative”  which 
played  the  bully  in  Congress,  as  it  did  in  the 
politics  of  the  country. 

As  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  are 
noble  instead  of  ignoble,  civilizing  instead  of 
barbarizing,  it  is  a misfortune  that  it  did  not 
allow  all  trace  of  bad  manners  to  vanish  from 
Congress  with  the  party  of  slavery.  But  hon- 
orable gentlemen  become  so  interested  in  the 
advocacy  of  favorite  measures  that  they  are 
sometimes  overbearing,  and  do  not  spare  the 
unhandsomest  insinuations  even  against  their 
own  party  friends.  Surely  a man  may  differ 
with  another  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a method  of 
attaining  a common  object  without  fairly  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  charge  of  recreancy  to 
the  object.  And  it  is  certain  that  a taunt  is 
the  worst  of  arguments.  If  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B. 
are  both  seeking  a road  to  a pleasant  inn  in 
these  fervent  days  of  J uly,  and  Mr.  A.  says  that 
he  thinks  this  way  is  the  straightest,  and  Mr.  B. 
says  that  the  other  road  is  the  shadiest,  and  Mr. 
A.  thereupon  retorts  that  it  is  because  Mr.  B. 
basely  does  not  wish  to  get  to  the  inn  nt  all, 
wfiat  must  we  all  say  of  Mr.  A.  but  that  lie 
jumps  to  conclusions  with  ludicrous  celerity  ? 
One  thing,  at  least,  is  evident,  and  that  is,  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  convince  Mr.  B. 

We  are  very  sure  that  honorable  gentlemen, 
in  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  of  debate,  wholly 
forget  what  impressiou  will  be  made  upon  the 
country  by  the  little  sneers  and  slurs  which  they 
so  freely  scatter.  Those  who  have  the  sincerest 
respect  for  distinguished  Representatives  and 
Senators  can  not  read  without  very  unpleasant 
emotions  that  they  exchange  accusations  and 
insinuations  like  angry  boys  at  school.  Self- 
command  is  a very  beautiful  and  a very  import- 
ant virtue;  and  if  one  honorable  gentleman 
forgets  it,  it  is  a great  pity  that  other  honorable 
gentlemen  should  immediately  hasten  to  follow 
his  example.  Moreover,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  meanest  possible  motive  that  can 
be  imagined  for  supporting  a measure  is  not 
necessarily  the  reason  that  influences  the  action 
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of  honorable  colleagues.  It  was  precisely  this 
spirit  which  accused  Senator  Grimes,  one  of 
the  honestest  men  in  Congress,  of  being  a Judas 
Iscariot  and  sold  for  thirty  pieces, .because  he 
could  not  see  that  a certain  charge  had  been 
proved.  It  waS,  indeed,  conceivable  that  a 
Senator  might  be  bribed ; but  to  insinuate  that 
a man  of  the  best  character  was  bribed,  because 
he  took  a different  view  from  his  accuser,  was 
unpardonable.  One  gentleman  of  the  press 
sneered  at  the  idea  of  Mr.  Fessenden’s  claim- 
ing to  have  a conscience.  Nobody  could  be 
supposed  to  have  a conscience  who  didn’t  agree 
with  that  particular  gentleman  of  the  press. 

The  offenses  against  courtesy  of  which  we 
are  speaking  are,  we  repeat,  very  different  from 
the  brutality  and  barbarism  of  conduct  which 
characterized  the  days  of  Democratic  ascend- 
ency, with  its  plantation  policy;  and  he  who 
observes  the  petulant  carping  and  retort  of  to- 
day, and  straightway  concludes  that  things  are 
as  bad  as  ever,  is  as  foolish  as  he  who,  seeing 
that  there  are  objections  to  some  Republican 
measures  and  men,  immediately  decides  that 
one  party  is  just  like  anothfer.  But  as  the  pub- 
lic principles  and  character  and  history  of  the 
Republican  party  are  the  noblest  in  the  annals 
of  the  country,  its  Representatives  in  Congress 
should  take  care  that  their  public  manners  cor- 
respond. 


A DEAD  LOCK. 

A late  dispatch  from  Washington  says  that 
“ upon  the  question  of  the  respective  powers  of 
the  two  Houses  in  relation  to  treaties  there 
seems  to  be  a dead  lock.”  The  point  of  the 
difference  is  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
claims  the  right  of  deciding  for  itself  whether 
it  will  appropriate  the  money  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  fulfill  a treaty,  and  without  which  the 
treaty  would  be  void.  This  is,  in  fact,  a claim 
of  power  to  defeat  a treaty  which  involves  the 
payment  of  money  ; and  it  is  a very  important 
question  whether  such  authority  is  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  or  whether  the 
House  is  bound  by  the  action  of  the  President 
and  Senate. 

When  the  clause  in  regard  to  treaties  was 
considered  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  this 
difficulty  jvas  indirectly  suggested,  by  a pro- 
posed amendment  that  no  treaty  should  be  bind- 
ing which  was  not  ratified  by  law.  Mr.  Mad- 
ison suggested  that  a distinction  might  be  de- 
sirable, that  some  treaties  should  be  made  by 
the  President  and  Senate,  and  others  by  the 
whole  legislature.  Afterward  Mr.  Wilson 
moved  to  add  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  Senate  in  the  clause  defining  the  treaty- 
making power.  But  he  had  very  little  support. 
In  the  Virginia  Convention  the  clause  was  ob- 
jected to,  as  giving  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate authority  to  dismember  the  territory  of  the 
Union.  But  this  was  denied  by  Mr.  Madison. 
The  chief  paper  in  the  Federalist  defending  the 
treaty-making  clause  was  written  by  John  Jay. 
But  not  in  that,  nor  in  all  the  discussion  of  the 
subject,  was  it  suggested  that,  by  refusing  an 
appropriation  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  a 
treaty,  the  House  of  Representatives  might  ex- 
ercise an  absolute  veto  upon  the  power  ex- 
pressly granted  to  the  President  and  Senate. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  President  author- 
ity, “ by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur ;”  and  it  provides 
that  “ all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and.  the  judges 
in  ever)’  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.”  In  view  of  these 
provisions,  after  the  President  and  Senate  had 
made  the  treaty  for  buying  Alaska,  could  the 
House,  by  refusing  the  appropriation,  have  nul- 
lified it?  If  it  could,  is  it  not  a very  essential 
part  of  the  treaty-making  power,  and  can  that 
be  justly  alleged  after  the  distinct  refusal  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  to  make  it  so  ? 

The  object  sought  by  Gouverneur  Morris’s 
motion,  that  no  treaty  should  be  binding  until 
ratified  by  law,  is  secured  by  the  constitutional 
provision  as  it  stands.  The  clause  making  a 
treaty  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  is  its  enact- 
ing clause  as  law.  When  it  is  made  according 
to  the  Constitution,  the  treaty  binds  the  United 
States  and  every  department  of  the  government, 
as  well  as  the  judges  in  every  State.  The 
House  of  Representatives  can  no  more  consti- 
tutionally decline  to  recognize  it  than  the  State 
courts  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  refuses  to  make  an  appropriation 
involved  in  the  treaty,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
does  not  approve  it,  it  usurps  an  authority 
which  was  constitutionally  withheld,  and  claims 
to  take  part  in  making  treaties.  And  even  if 
the  broad  claim  should  be  made  that  the  House 
holds  the  purse,  it  is  of  course  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution,  which,  in  the  case  of  treaties  in- 
volving money,  lias,  so  far  as  regards  the  treaty 
stipulations,  reserved  the  control  of  the  purse 
to  the  Senate  and  President. 

\ret  the  right  claimed  by  the  House  is  not 
likely  to  be  surrendered.  Members  will  plead 
that  they  can  not  vote  money  for  a purpose 
which  they  do  not  approve,  and  that  if  they 
must  vote,  they  can  not  evade  the  responsibility 
which  by  that  necessity  is  laid  upon  them.  To 


a treaty  which,  by  its  own  terms,  can  not  be 
carried  out  but  by  the  action  of  the  House,  the 
House  will  claim  that  it  is  of  necessity  a party, 
and  must  use  its  discretion.  It  was  understood 
long  ago,  when  the  St.  Thomas  treaty  was  pend- 
ing, that,  even  if  the  Senate  ratified  it,  the 
House  would  not  make  the  appropriation.  And 
certainly  there  was  no  way  of  compelling  it. 
The  result  will  be  that  no  treaty  involving  the 
payment  of  money  will  be  actually  operative 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  amendment,  which  was  rejected  in 
the  Convention,  is  thus  virtually  approved  by 
the  practice  of  the  country;  and  Mr.  Madison’s 
suggestion,  that,  for  some  treaties,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  whole  legislature  should  be  re- 
quired, is  virtually  adopted. 


A HOME  QUESTION. 

The  Indian  difficulty  seems  to  be  almost 
hopeless.  Two  influential  chiefs  have  just  been 
at  Washington  and  New  York,  seeking  to  come 
to  some  understanding.  They  are  scarcely  back 
again  upon  the  plains — the  Red  Cloud  has 
hardly  vanished— when  the  black  cloud  rolls  up, 
and  we  are  told  that  we  are  to  have  a war.  If 
it  be  a general  war  it  will  be  a terrible  war ; a 
war  full  of  atrocities  and  involving  enormous 
expense';  and  when  there  comes  a lull  called 
peace  we  shall  find  that  the  only  result  is  an 
immense  increase  of  the  debt  and  a slight  de- 
crease of  the  Indian  population.  It  is  not  very 
easy  to  discover  what  the  exact  understand- 
ing was  between  the  Government  and  Red 
Cloud.  His  complaint,  however  rhetorically 
served  up  in  the  reports,  was  very  distinct.  It 
was  the  old  story  of  bad  faith.  “You  are  the 
strong  power,”  he  says.  “ You  ask  us  to  make 
a treaty.  We  make  it,  and  you  break  it.”  And 
that  is  undoubtedly  the  truth.  Yet  it  must  he 
allowed  that  the  Indians  are  a wild  and  imprac- 
ticable race ; that  contact  with  civilization  cor- 
rupts them ; and  that,  if  we  break  treaties,  they 
are  also  treacherous  and  ferocious.  We  must 
deal  with  facts,  not  with  theories  nor  hopes  nar 
wishes.  It  can  not  be  honestly  said,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  approach  of  the  white  race  and 
civilization  have  made  the  Indian  cruel.  They 
found  him  so. 

Shall  they,  then,  be  exterminated  ? If  the 
bare  suggestion  be  denounced  as  infamous,  it  is 
evident  that  we  must  do  something  else  than 
fight  them  perpetually.  But  if  we  find  that  we 
can  not  manage  them  from  without,  can  we  not 
manage  them  from  within  ? If,  for  instance. 
Red  Cloud  and  others  be  really  chiefs  of  influ- 
ence, why  not  make  them  directly  serviceable  ? 
Why  not  prove  to  them  the  generous  intention 
of  the  Government,  show  them  its  willingness 
to  atone  liberally  for  injuries,  explain  to  them 
the  difficulties  which  necessarily  surround  the 
subject,  persuade  them  that  it  is  not  hostile  but 
friendly,  and  so  win  the  leaders  who  command 
the  tribes?  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  upon 
“ Ranke’s  History,”  says  that  the  administra- 
tive genius  of  the  Roman  Church  shows  itself 
conspicuously  in  turning  to  account  every  kind 
of  material,  every  whim  and  prejudice  and  fa> 
naticism  and  passion.  Instead  of  allowing  the 
discontented  or  the  zealous  to  withdraw’  as  sects, 
it  organizes  them  as  orders.  Loyola,  at  Ox- 
ford, would  have  headed  a secession;  John 
Wesley,  at  Rome,  would  have  been  made  gen- 
eral of  a new  society  in  the  Church. 

The  principle  is  as  wise  in  the  government  of 
a country  as  in  that  of  a Church.  Is  it  wholly 
impracticable  in  our  Indian  policy  ? Is  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  prove  to  Red  Cloud  and  his 
brethren  that  their  highest  interest  lies  in  friend- 
ly relations  with  us,  relations  that  w’e  will  hon- 
estly maintain?  If,  indeed,  mutual  intelligence 
is  impossible — if  Red  Cloud  is  a mere  grizzly 
bear,  and  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  attempt 
relations  with  the  buffaloes  as  with  the  Indians, 
which  seems  to  be  the  theory  of  some,  let  us  act 
accordingly.  There  is  no  prohibition  upon  hunt- 
ing the  buffalo.  Every  hunter  rides  and  shoots 
at  his  own  risk.  We  propose  no  buffalo  treat- 
ies ; we  have  no  buffalo  reservations.  If  the 
Indians  are  mere  horned  beasts,  the  only  care 
we  need  have  is  to  prevent  them  from  goring 
the  frontier.  But  if  they  are  not  buffaloes  we 
must  act  differently.  If  we  make  treaties  with 
them,  we  must  insist  that  they  be  observed. 
The  Chinese  question  excites  Congress  to  that 
degree  that  it  loses  its  temper  and  bandies  un- 
handsome epithets  in  the  freest  manner.  Is 
there  nobody  in  Congress  from  the  West  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  Indian  question  w’ho  is 
interested  enough  to  propose  an  honorable  and 
feasible  policy  ? 


PRUSSIA  AND  FRANCE. 

If  General  Prim  really  wishes  to  place  a 
German  prince  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  it  is 
the  most  remarkable  event  of  the  revolution  in 
that  country.  That  he  thinks  Spain  must  have 
a king,  because  a republic  seems  to  him,  as  prob- 
ably also  to  Castellar,  impracticable,  is  very 
likely ; but  that  he  supposes  any  other  than  a 
Spaniard  could  be  a suitable  monarch  for  Span- 
iards is  very  difficult  to  understand.  The  ex- 
periment of  foreign  kings  does  not  succeed  in 
modern-history..  The  Bavarian  Otho  in  Greece, 
und'KiL^tUeSwr/likelfiuiish  George,  are  not 
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enticing  examples,  and  the  fate  of  the  Austrian  1 
Maximilian  in  Mexico  is  a melancholy  warn-  1 
ing.  If  Prince  Leopold  supposes  that  a for- 
eigner could  sit  peacefully  upon  the  Spanish 
throne,  he  is  clearly  incompetent  to  undertake 
the  task.  If  he  supposes  otherwise,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  he  should  wish  to  try  it.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  an  extravagant  presumption  that 
General  Prim,  believing  a king  to  be  indis- 
pensable, also  believes  that  he  must  be  a Span- 
iard, and  that  when  it  is  proved  to  be  impossi- 
ble to  find  one  of  the  Spanish  blood  royal,  and 
impracticable  to  crown  one  of  any  other  royal 
house  in  Europe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  “ create” 
a king ; and  since  Espartero  is  not  available, 
who  so  promising  as  the  leader  of  the  revolu- 
tion, who  has  vainly  searched  Europe  for  a mon- 
arch, and  “ which  his  name”  is  Prim  ! 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Cortes — the 
immediate  and  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Spain — invites  Prince  Leopold  to 
become  king,  and  the  Prince  accepts,  it  would 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  the  affair  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Prince.  But  Louis  Napoleon  declares 
that  under  no  pretext  would  France  permit  a 
German  prince  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Spain. 

It  is  not,  however,  very  long  since  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  entirely  willing  that  a German 
prince  should  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Mexico. 
But  in  the  Mexican  case  it  was  an  Austrian 
who  was  the  humble  servant  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. In  the  Spanish  case  it  would  be  a Prus- 
sian and  the  pupil  of  the  French  Emperor’s 
master  in  state-craft.  Louis  Napoleon’s  rea- 
soning, of  course,  is  that  if  Prussia  under  Bis- 
marck, which  still  holds  to  the  Rhine  and  which 
has  recently  eclipsed  the  French  prestige,  should 
also  plant  itself  along  the  Pyrenees,  that  pres- 
tige would  be  grievously  diminished.  To  pre- 
vent such  a result  he  would  be  willing  to  go  to 
war ; and,  after  the  late  election,  he  feels  him- 
self able  to  speak  for  France. 

Such  a contest  begun  by  France  would  be  an 
old  balance-of-power  war.  If  the  Spaniards 
prefer  a German  Hohenzollern  to  a French 
Bonaparte  for  king — if  they  choose  to  ally 
themselves  to  Prussia  rather  than  to  France — 
they  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  do  so. 
The  principle  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  protest  is 
intolerable,  because  it  is  one  that  tvould  lead  to 
endless  difficulties.  It  would  renew  the  wast- 
ing war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  It  has  been 
somewhere  said  that  if  Prussia  persists  it  would 
be  on  her  part  a mere  dynastic  war.  But  if 
she  persists,  what  is  it  that  she  persists  in? 
Merely  in  permitting  one  of  her  princes  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  the  Spanish  people.  This 
makes  all  the  difference.  If  Prussia  had  as- 
serted a claim  to  the  Spanish  throne,  or  had 
proposed  to  seat  one  of  her  princes  upon  it 
without  a request  from  the  people,  a contest 
would  have  been  unjustifiable.  But  Prussia 
refusing  to  allow  France  to  interfere  with  her 
acceptance  of  the  Spanish  invitation,  can  not  be 
fairly  held  responsible  for  a war  which  France 
may  choose  to  undertake— a war  which,  on  the 
part  of  France,  would  be  an  attempt  to  make 
her  will  regulate  the  alliance  of  Prussia  and 
Spain. 

But  the  result  is  not  one  to  be  decided  by 
reason.  After  the  declaration  of  the  French 
Foreign  Minister  war  would  seem  to  be  inevit- 
able, unless  Spain  or  Prussia  should  recede. 
And  it  might  seem  certain  that  one  or  both 
would  do  so  except  for  the  fact  that  Bismarck 
is  a greater  statesman  than  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  must  have  considered  every  probability. 
The  protest  of  France  was  of  course  expected  by 
him.  After  the  plebiscite  the  character  of  that 
protest  could  not  have  been  doubtful.  That  he 
did  not  expect  it  is  incredible.  That  he  should 
be  willing  to  withdraw  when  it  is  made  is  not 
easily  conceivable;  for  it  would  be  to  forfeit 
his  renown  for  astuteness.  That  he  is  willing 
to  measure  swords  with  France,  or  involve  Eu- 
rope in  war,  seems  doubtful.  The  situation  is, 
therefore,  one  of  peculiar  and  profound  interest. 


RUNNING  INTO  DEBT. 

When  the  last  installment  of  the  public  debt 
created  by  the  war  of  1812  was  ready  to  be 
paid — provision  having  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose during  the  administration  of  General  Jack- 
son — its  payment  was  delayed  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  wait,  as  was  charged,  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  equivalent  amount  of  State  debt,  so 
that  the  money  might  be  retained  in  this  coun- 
try. An  examination  of  the  creation  of  the 
State  debt  at  that  early  period  will  show  that  it 
grew  up  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  last  in- 
stallments of  the  national  debt  were  paid  or  ex- 
pected to  be  paid.  At  a triennial  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  bank,  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia while  this  process  was  going  on,  a 
resolution  was  passed  that  the  thanks  of  the 
stockholders  were  due  to  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors “ for  the  distinguished  aid  which  they  had 
furnished  in  preventing  the  payment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  from  interfering  with  the  course  and  val- 
ue of  pecuniary  investments,  and  with  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country.”  The  meaning  of  which 
is,  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  bank 
the  later  installments  of  the  debt  had  been  shift- 
ed over  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  States.  The 
object  of  sending  Mr.  Cadwallader  to  En- 
gland was  suppose^tjoj^  jt^^^n^tijne  on  be- 


1 half  of  the  bank  to  pay  the  foreign  creditor; 
but,  although  it  escaped  observation  at  the  time, 
the  true  purpose  undoubtedly  was  to  negotiate 
for  substituting  the  one  for  the  other,  while  at 
home  the  creation  of  State  securities  was  to  be 
encouraged. 

The  State  debt  grew  more  rapidly  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  parent  bank  was  located, 
than  in  any  other  State.  The  secret  hostility 
to  the  policy  of  the  Administration  which,  in 
the  view  of  those  who  had  a horror  of  debt, 
this  action  was  supposed  to  embrace,  made  it 
quite  apparent  that  a bank  was  not  the  agency 
to  be  trusted  with  that  duty.  Institutions  of 
that  character  will  seldom  take  part  in  the  pol- 
icy of  contraction  which  is  involved  in  sending 
specie  abroad  to  pay  off  the  public  debt.  An 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  power  of  the  coun- 
try was  made  at  that  time  on  account  of  the 
supposed  rapid  payment  of  the  whole  debt. 
The  portion  of  it  thus  shifted  over  upon  the 
States  still  stands  as  an  encumbrance  as  to 
which  the  trial  of  payment  is  still  to  be  en- 
dured. 

The  United  States  is  now  repeating  this  ex- 
perience. It  appears  from  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Wells,  Commissioner  of  Interval  Reve- 
nue— with  a copy  of  the  last  of  which,  address- 
ed to  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  we  were  furnished  in 
advance  of  its  publication — that  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  with  the  30th  of  June,  1869,  the 
balance  against  us  for  the  year  on  the  imports 
and  exports  of  merchandise,  for  interest  on  na- 
tional, State,  and  corporate  bonds,  for  the  ex- 
cess of  freights  carried  in  foreign  bottoms,  and 
for  the  expenses  of  Americans  abroad,  was 
about  $210,000,000.  It  appears  from  his  re- 
cent approximate  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1870,  that  the  bal- 
ance against  us  on  these  several  heads  for  this 
year  will  amount  probably  to  $182-, 000, 000. 
It  appears  that  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  specie  to  the  amount  of  $21,933,783 
had  been  exported,  leaving  the  residue  of  the 
$182,000,000  to  be  met  with  securities! 

The  opportunity  to  pay  off  the  public  debt 
in  frequent  installments — a measure  which  is 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Administra- 
tion—has  been  used  as  the  occasion  for  creat- 
ing all  manner  of  State,  city,  and  corporate 
securities,  which  have  been  sent  abroad,  since 
the  inauguration  of  General  Grant,  to  an 
amount  largely  in  excess  of  the  total  sum  paid 
oft'  by  the  government.  More  than  twelve 
hundred  millions  of  securities  have  been  sent 
to  Europe  since  the  termination  of  the  war, 
mainly  for  extravagance  in  some  of  its  forms, 
and  we  are  still  progressing  in  this  easy  policy. 
The  principal  stands  as  an  encumbrauce  to  be 
severely  felt  when  the  process  of  paying  in- 
terest in  gold  shall  be  substituted  for  that  of 
paying  it  to  the  foreigner  in  additional  securi- 
ties. 

The  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  but  little  felt, 
because  it  is  held  chiefly  by  subjects  of  the 
kingdom.  The  holder  of  it  pays  in  the  shape 
of  taxes  a large  share  of  the  interest  he  re- 
ceives; but  we  are  soon  to  find  that  ours,  to 
the  extent  held  abroad,  will  constitute  a seri- 
ous charge  upon  our  industry  and  a damaging 
and  incessant  drain  upon  our  resources.  What 
the  country  wants  is  a comprehensive  policy 
that  shall  stop  the  further  increase  of  debt,  and 
place  its  industry  in  a situation  to  meet  the 
coming  burden. 

We  have  no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Wells’s  approximate  estimate  submitted  to 
Mr.  Stewart,  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  him ; 
but  supposing  the  annual  debt  one-half,  whither 
are  we  drifting?  The  estimate  involves  a vast 
amount  of  detail  which  can  be  commanded  only 
by  the  means  and  power  of  the  government. 
The  examination  includes  a complete  view  of 
what  emigrants  bring  over,  of  the  extent  of 
smuggling,  of  the  excessive  valuation  of  exports, 
with  a view  to  advances,  and  the  under-valua- 
tion of  imports,  with  a view  to  save  duties.  No 
other  exposition  has  been  attempted,  and  it 
would  be  vain  for  any  private  person  to  do  so. 
The  duty  of  informing  the  country  of  the  true 
state  of  facts,  and  of  uttering  the  warning  which 
it  involves,  is  distasteful,  particularly  to  those 
who  have  legislative  jobs  to  complete  by  bor- 
rowing money  from  Europe.  But  the  great  fact 
stands  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Wells’s  figures, 
that  over  twelve  hundred  millions  of  securities 
have  been  taken  by  Europe  since  the  war,  al- 
though at  the  end  of  the  war  we  stood  as  En- 
gland does  of  hers,  the  holders  of  our  own  pub- 
lic debt — an  advantage  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  surrendered. 


ONCE  MORE. 

The  late  excitement  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Collector  for  the  port  of  New 
York  is  a striking  illustration  of  our  system 
of  the  civil  service.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Murphy  in  place  of  Mr.  Grinnell  was  con- 
sidered wholly  upon  other  grounds  than  those 
of  an  efficient  public  service.  The  chief  objec- 
tion urged  against  Mr.  Murphy  was  that  he 
was  not  a friend  of  Senator  Fenton.  And  to 
obviate  this  objection  it  was  alleged  that  Sena- 
tor Fenton  ought  not  to  complain,  because  he 
“has”  the  Fostmaster  and  the  Appraiser  and 
certain  other  officers ; and  a statement  was 
published  of  the  number  of  offices  which  Sena- 
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tor  Fenton  has  “filled  with  his  friends.”  The 
Custom-house,  it  was  stated,  had  been  admi- 
rably organized  when  General  Grant  came  in. 

The  Collector  was  the  President’s  man.  The 
Surveyor  was  Senator  Conkling’s  man.  The 
Naval  Officer  was  Senator  Fenton’s  man.  It 
was  a happy  family.  Why  disturb  the  felicity? 

The  consequences  of  such  a system  are  plain 
enough.  Jones  wishes  a place  in  the  customs. 
“Jones,  are  you  a Fenton  man  or  a Conkling 
man,  or  are  you  the  President’s  man  ?”  This 
is  the  question,  and  nobody  more  clearly  than 
the  three  gentlemen  named  can  see  the  folly 
of  such  a system.  The  public  welfare,  as  they 
know,  necessarily  suffers.  It  does  not  suffer 
because  there  are  not  as  fit  men  in  office  as  out 
of  office,  but  because,  when  you  make  the  Cus- 
tom-house a political  machine  merely,  the  pub- 
lic business  is  not  only  postponed  to  political 
interests,  but  private  morals  are  seriously  im- 
periled. It  is  notorious  that  there  are  persons 
who,  having  spent  a great  deal  of  money  in  se- 
curing the  election  of  certain  candidates,  are 
afterward  confident  of  appointments  in  the  civ- 
il service,  where  they  “may  get  their  money 
back  again.”  But  the  salaries  are  very  small, 
and  they  can  get  their  money  back  again  only 
by  a system  which  seems  to  have  lost  its  stigma 
of  vice  by  becoming  universal.  When  Mr. 
Tweed  offers  to  pay  the  return  passage  of  the 
Fenian  army  from  the  frontier,  readers  of  sweet 
sixteen  suppose  that  the  sum  is  drawn  from  the 
fruits  of  his  private  industry.  Let  us  hope  that 
sweet  sixteen  is  correct.  But  all  the  honest 
private  industry  conceivable  can  not  draw  more 
money  from  a fixed  salary  than  the  figures  ex- 
press. Meanwhile  minor  officers  in  the  cus- 
toms and  elsewhere  become  rich. 

But  so  long  as  the  people  of  this  country  per- 
sist in  maintaining  this  system  they  must  not 
sneer  at  it  nor  complain  of  it.  If  every  fourth 
dollar  of  the  money  collected  for  public  purposes 
disappears,  it  is  because  the  people  are  satisfied 
with  a looseness  of  system  that  promotes  waste. 
And  while  it  continues  it  is  the  business  of 
honest  men  to  take  cart  to  get  their  honest 
friends  appointed  to  office.  Mr.  Kelley,  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  nobly  protested  and  refused 
to  accept  a renomination,  except  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  he  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  interest  himself  in  office-seeking  for 
others.  But  the  evil  system  and  his  patriotism 
will  be  too  strong  for  him.  He  can  not,  even  if 
he  would,  evade  the  duty  of  keeping  bad  men 
out  and  putting  good  men  in.  But  he  and  the 
President  and  all  honorable  and  intelligent 
men,  who  are  unwilling  to  see  our  politics  de- 
graded into  a mere  scramble  for  the  spoils, 
would  gladly  be  relieved  from  the  arduous  ne- 
cessities of  the  present  system. 

The  civil  service,  as  now  constituted,  is  a 
provision  for  the  friends  of  influential  poli- 
ticians. The  tenure  of  office  is  neither  char- 
acter, capacity,  nor  industry,  but  fidelity  to  cer- 
tain persons.  The  penalty  of  active  interest  in 
public  affairs  in  this  country — an  interest  which 
is  a duty — is  the  civil  service  system ; for  it  is 
impossible  to  leave  the  offices  to  be  filled  by 
unfit  persons  without  a protest  and  an  effort  to 
substitute  those  who  are  fit.  Yet  this  effort  is 
balked  and  baffled  by  the  very  system  which 
makes  fitness  to  consist  in  political  “work.” 
The  real  question  submitted  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  proposition  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  appointm^it  of  Mr. 
Murpiiy  as  Collector  of  New  York  was  not, 
“Is  he  honest,  capable,  and  faithful  to  the 
Constitution  ?”  or  even,  “ Is  he  a Republican  ?” 
but,  “ Is  he  a Fenton  Republican  ?”  Surely 
the  Senator  himself,  with  all  other  good  citi- 
zens, whatever  they  may  have  felt  or  hoped  in 
this  particular  case,  will  agree  that  this  is  not 
the  kind  of  question  which  should  be  decisive 
upon  such  an  occasion. 


NOTES. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Dawson  to  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal , and  the  association  of  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Smith  in  the  proprietorship  and 
management  of  the  paper,  promise  that  it  is  not 
only  to  maintain  but  to  advance  its  high  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Dawson  is  well  known,  and  Mr. 
Smith  brings  from  the  Albany  Morning  Express 
a well-earned  reputation,  not  only  of  great  fa- 
miliarity with  public  affairs,  and  the  best  edito- 
rial tact,  but  of  admirable  accomplishment,  of  a 
thoughtful  and  sagacious  mind,  of  the  loftiest 
principles,  and  of  an  unfailing  spirit  and  courte- 
sy, which  are  invaluable  to  a journalist  and  to 
any  journal. 

Many  ladies  of  the  city  have  engaged  in  what 
is  well  called  “The  Flower  Charity,”  the  dis- 
tribution of  fruits  and  flowers  and  books  among 
the  hospitals,  and  especially  at  Bellevue  and 
Blackwell’s  Island.  Mr.  Brennan,  the  Warden 
of  the  Bellevue,  has  very  heartily  acknowledged 
the  grateful  service,  and  we  know  that  it  is  warm- 
ly approved  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
charge.  There  are  wildernesses  of  beautiful 
flowers  blooming  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  flowers  which  would  be  an  inexpressible 
blessing  to  the  weary  eyes  and  hearts  in  the 
hospitals  ; and  to  those  who  own  those  pleasant 
gardens  which  are  wasting  their  sweets,  we  com- 
mend these  words  from  one  of  the  ladies,  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  this  good  work  : 

“ iTwfch  every  one  who  sends  us  flowers  or  fruit 
could  see  tiw  pleasure  they  give,  and  how  the  women 


] look  out  for  us.  At  Bellevue,  the  other  day,  we  h a-cl 
a woman  in  bed  call  out : ‘ They’re  coming !’  and  then 
, there  was  a general  stir  and  look  of  pleasure  among 
i them  alL  One  of  them  said  to  us : ‘You  don’t  know, 
Miss,  what  company  the  flowers  are  at  night,  when  it’s 
all  dark  and  I can’t  sleep— they  do  smell  so  sweet.’ 

Two  of  our  ladies  went  to  Blackwell’s  Island 

one  day  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  bouquets,  and 
enough  strawberries  to  give  some  to  all  tne  incur- 
ables. The  same  day  we  took  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bunches  of  flowers,  some  strawberries,  and  fifteen 
pounds  of  hot-house  grapes  up  to  Bellevue.  The  last 
were  very  welcome.  There  was  one  wretched  old  sick 
woman,  especially,  who  had  them,  and  said,  every  time 
one  of  us  passed  her  bed,  ‘Bless  you,  dear,  I haven’t 
tasted  any  thing  since  I lay  down  here  that  was  good 
before ; they  set  so  sour  to  my  heart’ 

“No.  239  Fourth  Avenue,  between  19th  and  20th 
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CONGRESS. 

July  2.— In  the  Senate,  the  Naturalization  bill  was 
under  discussion,  hut  no  definite  action  was  taken.— 
In  the  House,  a bill  was  passed  forbidding  the  convey- 
ance of  Indian  reservations  by  treaty  to  any  other 
grantee  than  the  United  States,  another  for  the  pro- 
tection of  settlers  on  the  public,  domain,  and  also  one 
forbidding  the  sale  of  public  lairds  in  certain  States 
and  Territories  except  under  the  pre-emption  and 
homestead  laws. 

July  4.— The  Senate  was  in  session,  having  refused 
to  adjourn  over  the  Fourth.  The  Naturalization  bill 
was  taken  up,  and  an  amendment  adopted  to  strike 
the  word  “ white”  from  all  naturalization  laws. 

July  5.— The  Senate  consumed  most  of  the  day  in 
disc  ussing  the  Tax  bill,  without  making  much  progress. 
—In  the  House,  Mr.  Washbume,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Postal  Telegraph,  presented  a report  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  Government  system,  and  ex- 
plained the  system  as  now  in  operation  throughout 
Europe.  The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to 
be  taken  up  for  consideration  in  December  next. 

July  6.— In  the  Senate,  the  Conference  Committee 
on  the  Currency  bill  reported  that  they  had  adopted 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  with  a modification 
fixing  the  new  currency  to  be  issued  at  fifty-four  mill- 
ions. Provision  is  made  for  the  immediate  distribu- 
tion of  this  increase  among  the  several  States,  and  for 
a redistribution  when  the  census  for  1870  shall  have 
been  made.  The  report  was  adopted.— In  the  House, 
several  hills  to  carry  out  decisions  of  United  States 
courts  in  relation  to  British  vessels  illegally  seized  by 
United  States  cruisers  were  introduced,  all  of  which 
were  passed.  The  total  claims  allowed  in  these  bills 
amount  to  $685,882,  with  interest 

July  7.— In  the  Senate,  the  Naval  and  Fortification 
Appropriation  bills  were  passed,  as  was  also  the  Con- 
gressional Apportionment  bill  fixing  the  number  of 
Representatives  at  300,  after  being  amended  so  that 
States  having  a fraction  of  population  exceeding  one- 
half  the  amount  required  for  a Representative  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  additional  member — In  the  House,  the 
report  of  the  Conference  Committee  on  the  Currency 
bill  was  adopted.  Most  of  the  session  was  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  contested  election  cases. 

July  8.— In  the  Senate,  a bill  to  relieve  about  seventy- 
five  Kentuckians  from  civil  disabilities  was  passed, 
after  the  names  of  Gustavus  W.  Smith  and  Basil  Duke 
had  been  stricken  from  the  list.  Subsequently  a Gen- 
eral Disability  bill,  relieving  about  five  thousand  of 
those  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  was  passed,  after  cer- 
tain names  had  been  stricken  therefrom In  the  House, 

an  acrimonious  personal  debate  took  place  between 
Mr.  Dawes  and  Mr.  Peters,  on  the  Additional  Deficiency 
bill,  for  which  both  parties  afterward  apologized.  A 
bill  regulating  the  mode  of  ratifying  constitutional 
amendments  was  passed  by  a vote  of  128  to  54.  The 
bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  State  officers  to  certify 
a repeal  of  a ratification  when  once  made,  and  affixes  a 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  an  attempt  to  re- 
peal such  ratification  when  once  consummated. 

July  9. — In.the  Senate,  the  Army  bill  was  passed  very 
nearly  as  reported.  The  question  of  a pension  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  considered,  but  not  acted  upon.  The  ap- 
propriation for  the  Polar  expedition  was  reduced  to 
j«0,000.—  In  the  House,  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
Tariff  and  Tax  bills  were  considered.  The  first  amend- 
ment, striking  out  all  special  taxes,  was  concurred  in. 
The  Senate’s  action  in  relation  to  the  Income  Tax, 
making  the  rate  two  and  a half  per  cent.,  was  sustain- 
ed, but  the  amendment  to  continue  the  tax  two  years 
was  rejected.  The  amendment  in  regard  to  sugars  was 
lion-concurred  in.  The  amendments  reducing  steel 
and  railway  bars  each  a quarter  per  cent,  per  pound 
were  both  agreed  to.  All  the  other  amendments  were 
acted  on,  and  those  non-concurred  in  were  referred  to 
a Conference  Committee. 

GENERAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

On  Monday,  July  4,  the  oath  of  office  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  Judges  of  the  new  Court  of  Appeals  of 
this  State,  at  Albany,  where  the  Court  is  now  in  ses- 
sion. 

During  June  of  this  year  34,097  immigrants,  and 
among  them  13,693  Germans,  arrived  at  this  port, 
against  41,577  immigrants,  and  among  them  13,942 
Germans,  in  June,  1869. 

Another  large  fire,  continuing  through  eight  days, 
has  devastated  the  Saguenay  region  of  Canada,  and 
the  Dominion  Government  has  been  asked  for  $25,000 
to  relieve  the  suffering  occasioned  thereby. 

A general  massacre  of  white  miners  by  the  Ute  In- 
dians has  recently  taken  place  near  North  Park,  Wy- 
oming Territory.  The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  min- 
ors were  shockingly  mutilated. 

It  is  reported  that  Red  Cloud  is  in  camp  on  Tongne 
River,  north  of  Fort  Fetterman.  The  belief  is  ex- 
pressed that  he  is  gathering  his  tribe  to  take  the  war- 
path. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

There  is  great  suspense  and  excitement  in  Europe 
over  the  threatening  attitude  of  France  and  Prussia. 
The  throne  of  Spain  having  been  offered  to  a German 
ex-sovereign,  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  and  accept- 
ed by  him,  France  assumed  the  choice  to  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  insult  and  menace  on  the  part  of  Spain  and 
Prussia,  and  demanded  that  the  Prince  should  with- 
draw. Prussia  explained  that  the  Prince  was  not  a 
member  of  the  royal  family,  tliat  he  was  free  to  accept 
or  reject  the  offered  crown,  and  that  either  course 
would  not  affect  her  neutrality.  England  and  Austria 
decline  to  be  drawn  into  the  dispute.  It  is  reported 
that  Prince  Napoleon  has  gone  to  Copenhagen  to  pro- 
pose treaties  of  alliance  with  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Active  preparations  for  war  were,  at  last  accounts,  In 
progress  in  France,  without,  however,  relaxation  in  the 
pending  negotiations.  A fleet  of  transports  for  30,000 
troops  has  been  ordered  to  be  prepared  at  Cherbourg. 

Ex-Queen  Isabella  has  sent  official  notification  of  her 
abdication  to  all  foreign  countries. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  assumed  mourning  for  eight 
days,  in  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Jerome  Pat- 
terson Bonaparte. 

A fund  is  being  raised  in  Liverpool,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  of  London,  in  aid  of  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  Oneida  disaster. 

The  most  recent  reports  from  Cuba  are  quite  favora- 
ble to  the  insurgents.  The  situation  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Eastern  Department  is  said  to  be  unfavorable, 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  the  troops 
are  reported  to  have  been  several  tunes  defeated  recent- 
ly under  the  Cuban  leaders,  Diaz  and  Gomez.  The 
planters  oppose  emancipation,  and  have  raised  large 
sums  of  money  to  seud  to  Spain  to  defeat  the  measure. 

Tlie  latest  advices  from  Rome  assert  that  the  doctrine 
of  infallibility  was  to  lie  proclaimed  in  that  city  on  the 
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THE  CHINESE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND— NORTH  ADAMS,  MASSACHUSETTS.— [From  a Sketch  by  Theo.  R.  Davis.] 


THE  CHINESE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  afford  our 
readers  a view  of  the  locality  of  the  new  move- 
ment which  has  created  such  a furor  among  the 
working-people  of  the  Northern  States.  The 
story  is  a brief  and  simple  one.  Mr.  Sampson, 
a large  shoe  manufacturer  of  North  Adams, 
Massachusetts,  finding  that  the  expenses  of  his 
business  were  fast  outrunning  his  profits,  pro- 
posed to  his  workmen  last  spring  a slight  reduc- 
tion in  wages.  After  taking  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration the  workmen  sent  him  word,  through 
a committee,  that,  if  he  would  permit  them  to 
inspect  his  books,  they  would  decide  whether 
the  state  of  his  business  required  such  a re- 
duction. Mr.  Sampson  naturally  declined  the 
inspection  of  his  private  affairs ; and  finding  the 
workmen  unwilling  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing on  any  other  terms,  he  determined  to  see 
what  could  be  done  with  the  Chinese.  Accord- 
ingly he  sent  a confidential  agent  to  San  Fran- 


cisco to  procure  the  services  of  a certain  number 
of  Celestial  immigrants.  The  agent,  as  is  well 
known,  succeeded  in  this  mission.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  immigrants  came  east  of 
their  own  volition,  and  that  Mr.  Sampson’s  en- 
terprise has  no  connection  whatever  with  that 
of  Mr.  Koopmanschoop. 

One  of  our  illustrations  represents  the  work- 
room in  Mr.  Sampson’s  manufactory,  where  the 
Chinese  are  employed.  They  are  put  to  one 
branch  only  of  the  business — that  of  fastening 
on  the  soles.  The  cutting,  stitching,  and  finish- 
ing are  operations  performed  by  others  in  other 
apartments.  The  men  are  intelligent  and  smart, 
and  very  readily  learn  the  management  of  ma- 
chinery. Since  their  arrival  in  North  Adams 
their  deportment  has  been  excellent,  and  the 
prejudice  at  first  existing  against  them  is  said 
to  be  gradually  giving  way. 

North  Adams,  as  our  sketch  of  the  place  shows, 
is  a pleasantly  situated,  thriving  manufacturing 
village.  The  large  building  in  the  centre  of  the 


fore-ground  is  Mr.  Sampson’s  factory,  where 
the  new  experiment  with  imported  laborers  is 
going  on. 

DISLIKE  TO  SERMONS. 

Why  is  it  so  much  the  fashion  to  profess  a dis- 
like to  sermons  ? At  first  sight  there  would  seem 
to  be  a certain  breach  of  our  ordinary  customs. 
Few  men,  and  scarcely  any  women,  would  have 
the  courage  to  say  that  they  disliked  the  prayers ; 
why  should  it  be  permissible,  or  even  respectable 
and  proper,  to  avow  a dislike  for  the  preaching  ? 
After  all,  if  our  religious  professions  have  any 
meaning,  and  if  we  hold  that  religious  truths 
are  more  or  less  applicable  to  modern  souls,  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  the  application  made  by 
an  honest  apd  able  man — and  there  is  no  want 
of  preachers  who  well  deserve  those  epithets. 
The  suggestion  that  the  truths  are  too  trite  to  be 
impressive  would  be  to  the  purpose  if  it  were 
the  function  of  preachers  to  demonstrate  first 


principles  of  morality ; but  it  is  the  highest  task 
of  all  poets  and  orators  to  exhibit  the  eternal 
freshness  of  great  truths;  and  they  are  never 
more  effectively  employed  than  in  giving  new 
force  to  the  most  obvious  of  maxims.  It  would 
be  as  sensible  to  say  that. landscape  painting  is 
henceforth  impossible  because  the  sea  and  the 
sky  have  been  represented  so  often.  It  is  equally 
far  from  the  real  point  to  say  that  we  can  read 
instead  of  listen.  We  do  not  go  to  a great 
speaker  to  be  persuaded,  but  to  be  infected. 
The  whole  theory  of  eloquence  depends  upon  a 
law  of  nature  which  has  been  illustrated  by  in- 
numerable anecdotes.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
old  story  of  the  man  who  persuaded  a crowd  that 
a certain  stone  lion  wagged  his  tail  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  asserting  it  in  public  with  an  air  of 
conviction.  There  is  no  proposition,  however 
ludicrous,  for  which  you  can  not  obtain  prose- 
lytes, if  you  will  only  persuade  people  not  that 
it  is  capable  of  demonstration,  but  that  you  per- 
sonally believe  in  it. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A SHIPWRECK. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Exploring  Expeditions.— The  Signal  Station — Shoot- 
ing Cormorants.— Adventure  with  Seals.— Pictur- 
esque Coast  Scenery.— Forcing  Way  through  the 
Thickets. 

The  work  of  building  their  cabin  and  con- 
structing the  furniture  which  they  provided  for 
it  consumed  a great  deal  of  time.  The  labor  ex- 
tended, in  fact,  through  the  summer,  and  the 
month  of  March,  that  is  the  commencement  of 
the  fall,  set  in  before  they  were  ready  to  occupy  it. 
During  the  time  while  they  had  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  this  work  various  excursions  were 
made  by  different  members  of  the  party,  with  a 
view  of  exploring  the  shores  and  the  interior  of 
this  island.  Some  of  these  expeditions  were 
connected  with  their  work,  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  finding  and  bringing  in  of  materials  re- 
quired in  the  construction.  Others  were  for  ob- 
servation, in  hopes  that  they  might  see,  from  an 
eminence,  some  vessel  passing  by.  On  one  of 
the  first  of  these  excursions  they  set  up  a signal 
flag,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  on  board 
any  such  vessel  as  might  come  in  sight.  They 
chose  for  this  purpose  a high  and  prominent  peak 
near  the  mouth  of  Port  Carnley,  the  great  bay 
into  which  they  had  entered  w hen  they  first  ar- 
rived at  the  island,  and  in  one  of  the  inner  branch- 
es of  which  the  vessel  was  wrecked.  They  went 
down  the  bay  to  the  place  which  they  had  chosen 
for  the  signal,  in  the  boat,  taking  with  them  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  work.  When  they 


ter,  and  sometimes  basking  in  the  sun  along  the 
shore.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  animals  living 
upon  uninhabited  islands,  they  showed  very  little 
fear  of  man.  Indeed  the  sight  of  the  boat  and  the 
men  in  it  seemed  to  awaken  in  them  sentiments 
of  anger  and  ferocity  rather  than  of  fear.  At 
one  time  a great  number  of  sea-lions  were  swim- 
ming in  a bay  wliich  the  boat  entered,  and  as 
soon  as  the  boat  came  in  sight  they  gathered 
around  it,  actuated,  as  their  motions  seemed  to 
indicate,  partly  by  curiosity  and  partly  by  a feel- 
ing of  rage  and  defiance.  They  perhaps  regarded 
the  boat  with  its  occupants  as  some  novel  kind  of 
marine  monster,  and  soon  appeared  to  conclude 
that  it  was  an  enemy,  and  began  to  gather  around 
it,  evidently  with  hostile  intentions.  Some  of 
them,  more  bold  than  the  others,  came  up  near 
and  began  to  bite  at  the  ends  of  the  oars.  At 
last  one  of  them — a monster  in  size  and  strength 
— seized  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  came  very  near 
upsetting  it,  which  he  would  probably  have  done 
if  Aleck  had  not  in  an  instant  grasped  the  boat- 
hook and  hit  him  a blow  with  it  upon  his  head, 
which  made  him  let  go  his  hold  and  swim  away 
roaring  with  rage  and  pain.  He  left  deep  marks 
of  his  teeth  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat.  The 
men  kept  the  others  at  bay  by  striking  at  them 
with  their  oars  and  with  the  boat-hook  until  they 
had  passed  out  of  their  way. 

They  found  a favorable  place  for  landing  soon 
after  this;  and  on  going  on  shore  they  discov- 
ered two  young  seals  asleep  under  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree.  They  killed  them  and  carried  them 
home  in  the  boat.  They  found  the  flesh  of  these 
whelps  much  more  tender  and  palatable  than 
that  of  the  mature,  or  nearly  mature,  animals 
that  they  had  eaten  before. 

Some  of  the  excursions  which  they  thus  made 
by  water  along  the  coasts  were  quite  extended , 
and  not  unfrequently  they  found  the  scenery  and 
the  conformation  of  the  rocks  extremely  pictur- 


CLAMBERING  THROUGH  THE  THICKETS. 


SHOOTING  CORMORANTS. 


esque.  As  they  had  a sail  to  their  boat,  they  could  go  to  con- 
siderable distances  with  comparatively  little  fatigue.  At  one 
time,  however,  when  they  were  about  ten  miles  from  home,  they 
found  the  wind  coming  in  dead  against  them,  on  their  return,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  row  back  against  it  all  the  way.  They 
reached  their  tent — for  this  was  while  the  cabin  was  in  process 
of  construction — almost  entirely  exhausted  by  fatigue.  Besides 
these  little  voyages  along  the  coast,  they  sometimes  made  ex- 
cursions into  the  interior,  though  these  were,  of  course,  attended 
with  much  greater  difficulty  than  expeditions  by  sea.  Within  a 
very  few  days  after  the  wreck  two  of  the  seamen,  George  and 
Harry,  made  the  first  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  with 
a view  of  reaching,  if  possible,  the  summit  of  a mountain  which 
rose  a short  distance  from  the  place  where  they  had  landed. 
They  accomplished  their  object,  though  they  met  with  very  great 
difficulty  in  making  their  way  through  the  almost  impenetrable 
thickets,  which  they  found  extended  from  near  the  shore  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  These  thickets  were  so  dense,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  and  bushes  grew  so  low,  and  were  so 
gnarled  and  stiff,  that  the  men  had  to  crawl  on  their  hands  and 
knees  through  an  opening  made  by  the  seals,  over  wet  and  boggy 
ground,  and  swamps  interspersed  with  pools  of  water.  In  some 
places  they  had  to  stop  and  cut  their  way  with  their  knives.  They, 
however,  finally  succeeded,  and  gained  the  comparatively  open 
country  which  lay  around  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Thence 
they  had  only  steep  and  nearly  naked  rocks  to  climb  till  they 
reached  the  summit. 

There  they  were  repaid  for  their  fatigue  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  view  which  extended  all  around  them.  The  whole  group 
of  islands  lay  at  their  feet.  Their  eyes  could  follow  the  contour 
of  the  shore,  and  could  trace  the  forms  of  the  smaller  islands, 
which  were  separated  from  the  central  one,  on  which  they  stood, 
by  narrow  and  tortuous  channels  of  water.  The  interior  con- 
sisted of  bold  and  rugged  peaks  of  rock,  rising  high  in  the  air, 
the  sides  and  summits  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  but  hemmed 
in  below  by  the  dense  and  entangled  thickets  which  they  had 
been  passing  through.  The  peaks  and  pinnacles  which  were  .seen 
in  all  directions  were  of  the  most  fantastic  forms.  To  some  of 
the  most  prominent  of  these  they  gave  names.  There  was  one 
they  called  the  Giant’s  Peak,  and  another  near  it,  which  bore 
some  fancied  resemblance  to  a sepulchral  monument,  received 


reached  the  spot  they  set  up  a tall 
and  stout  pole,  with  a flag  displayed 
at  the  top  of  it.  The  pole  was 
braced  by  cords  fastened  to  stout 
stakes  set  in  the  ground  at  a short 
distance  from  the  pole,  on  different 
sides.  Underneath  the  flag  they 
lashed  securely  to  the  pole  a bottle, 
tightly  corked,  and  containing 
written  directions  for  finding  their 
camp,  for  the  guidance  of  any  per- 
son who  might  see  the  flag  and 
come  to  the  spot. 

Several  of  the  excursions  were 
made  on  the  water,  by  means  of 
the  boat.  In  these  cases  they  coast- 
ed along  the  shores  of  the  great 
bay,  and  explored  the  various  isl- 
ands and  capes  and  inlets,  to  see 
what  discoveries  they  could  make 
that  might  promise  to  be  useful  to 
them.  Sometimes  they  met  with 
unexpected  good  fortune  in  these 
expeditions.  In  returning  from 
their  excursion  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bay  to  set  up  their  signal  pole,  in 
coming  round  a certain  point  of 
land,  they  started  up  a large  flock 
of  sea-birds,  called  cormorants, 
from  the  rocks  before  them.  Mr. 

Raynal  seized  his  double-barreled 
gun,  and,  by  the  discharge  of  both 
barrels,  brought  down  twenty-six 
of  the  birds,  which  the  men  took 
with  them  to  their  camp.  They 
found  the  flesh  rank  and  oily,  but 
it  was  less  disagreeable  than  the 
flesh  of  the  seals.  And  at  any  rate 
it  was  a change  for  them. 

They  saw  at  different  times,  in 
the  course  of  these  excursions,  a 
great  number  of  seals.  Sometimes 
the  seals  were  s wimmijtj  fty 
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the  name  of  the  Giant’s  Tomb.  The  men  ve-  | company,  were  inscribed  formally  on  one  of  the 
turned  from  their  excursion  at  night  entirely  ( blank  leaves  of  the  Bible.  Then  all  the  men. 


spent  with  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  they  sat 
down  in  the  tent  to  their  supper  of  cold  roast  seal 
with  a most  excellent  appetite. 

In  some  of  the  excursions  that  they  made  by 
land  they  followed  the  coasts,  instead  of  pene- 
trating into  the  interior ; but  this  was  difficult, 
on  account  of  the  broken  and.  precipitous  rocks, 
and  the  deep  chasms  and  indentations  which  ev- 
ery where  bordered  the  shore.  They  made  the 
first  of  these  attempts  to  follow  the  shore  on  land 
very  soon  after  they  commenced  building  their 
cabin.  For  some  time  they  encountered  great 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  way. 
At  length  they  came  to  a stream,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  ford.  After  passing  this  stream 
they  came  suddenly  upon  something  like  a beach, 
which  afforded  them  for  a time  easy  walking ; 
and  they  found  it  perfectly  delightful  to  be  able 
to  walk  along  on  smooth  and  level  ground  with- 
out any  difficulties  or  obstructions.  It  was  the 
first  time  since  they  landed  that  they  had  enjoy- 
ed such  a luxury. 

Their  chief  object,  in  this  expedition,  was  to 
procure  seals  for  food.  Soon  after  they  passed 
the  beach  a monstrous  sea-lion  came  up  out  of 
the  sea,  and  advanced  to  attack  them.  George 
went  forward  to  meet  him,  and  hit  him  so  hard 
a blow  with  a club  with  which  he  was  armed  as 
to  kill  him  on  the  spot.  Immediately  afterward 
the  men  heard  a wailing  sound  in  the  thicket, 
and  on  going  to  the  place  they  found  two  young 
seals  in  their  lair.  It  was  probably  to  protect 
his  family  that  the  old  seal  had  come  out  of  the 
water  to  attack  the  intruders. 

The  young  seals  looked  up  piteously  to  the 
men,  as  if  imploring  mercy ; and  their  eyes  had 
so  sad  and  intelligent  an  expression  that  the  men 
found  it  very  hard  to  resist  their  appeal.  But 
their  own  necessities  were  too  urgent  to  allow  of 
their  indulging  in  any  feelings  of  sentiment ; so 
they  killed  the  poor  things,  and  carried  them 
home. 


putting  their  hands  together  upon  the  sacred 
volume,  bound  themselves  by  a sacred  oath  to 
respect  and  obey  the  constitution  which  they  had 
thus  adopted.  Mr.  Raynal  says  that  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  men  in  a very  seri- 
ous and  solemn  manner. 

They  also  agreed  that  a religious  service  should 
be  regularly  performed  every  Sunday  morning 
in  their  new  home,  to  consist  of  reading  a chap- 
ter from  their  Bible,  and  repeating  a prayer.  This 
regulation  was  afterward  regularly  observed. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  was  to  elect  one  of 
their  number  to  fill  the  office  of  Head  of  the 
Family,  thus  constituted.  Mr.  Raynal  nomin- 
ated Captain  Musgrave,  who,  young  as  he  was, 
was  the  oldest  man  in  the  company ; and  he  was 
unanimously  elected. 

From  that  time  Captain  Musgrave  was  recog- 
nized as  the  chief.  He  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  was  excused  by  the  voice 
of  the  rest  from  taking  any  part  in  preparing  the 
food.  This  duty  henceforth  devolved  in  regu- 
lar rotation  upon  the  other  four,  each  taking  his 
turn  for  a week  at  a time.  Mr.  Raynal,  though 
the  original  and  real  head  of  the  whole  expedi- 
tion, did  not  seek  to  excuse  himself  from  taking 
his  part  with  the  rest,  in  the  most  sen  ile  labors. 
Indeed  he  asked  the  privilege  of  taking  his  turn 
first  in  the  domestic  service.  So  while  the  rest 
— after  the  arrangements  above  described  were 
completed — set  off'  on  a hunting  expedition  for 
the  day,  he  remained  at  home,  and  set  himself 
at  work  to  “wash  up  the  breakfast  things,”  an-.’ 
to  cook  the  dinner. 

The  care  of  the  dishes,  he  says,  was  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  duty.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
their  utensils  were  of  cast  iron,  and  so  could  not 
be  very  easily  broken.  But  their  plates  were  of 
crockery,  and  they  had  only  five;  just  one  for 
each  person.  The  breaking  of  one  of  them 
would  have  been  consequently  no  small  misfor- 
tune. In  the  care  and  precaution  which  they 
took  to  avoid  such  an  accident,  they  set  an  ex- 
ample which  many  of  the  domestics  in  well-ap- 
pointed houses  among  us  might  do  well  to  fol- 
low. Mr.  Raynal  said  they  felt  quite  proud  of 
the  result;  for  these  five  plates  were  washed 
three  times  a day,  by  four  different  persons,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time — more  than  a year  and  a 
half  that  the  company  were  on  the  island — with- 
out any  of  them  being  broken ; and  yet  one  of 
them  was  cracked  already  when  they  began. 

Mr.  Raynal’s  first  attempt  at  getting  dinner 
proved  eminently  successful.  After  having  “done 
up  the  morning’s  work”  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
trying  to  procure  some  fish  for  dinner.  He 
found  in  his  chest  a few  rusty  fishhooks  and  a 
line.  Taking  these,  and  manufacturing  a rude 
sort  of  pole  out  of  the  best  materials  that  he 
could  obtain,  he  went  down  to  a point  of  land  at 
a little  distance  from  the  cabin,  and  wfas  success- 
ful in  catching  several  fishes.  These  he  fried, 
and  when  the  men  came  home  at  noon  from  their 
hunting  excursion  they  were  as  much  astonished 
as  delighted  to  see  such  an  addition  to  their  din- 
ner. They  at  once  named  the  point  where  the 
fish  had  been  taken  Point  Raynal,  as  may  be 
seen  by  its  designation  on  the  map  at  the  com- 
mencement of  these  articles. 

That  evening  Captain  Musgrave  proposed  that 
they  should  give  a name  to  their  new  habitation. 
So  every  one  proposed  a name,  and  each  one 
maintained  that  his  was  the  best.  To  settle  the 
question  they  wrote  the  names  on  slips  of  paper, 
and  d cw  one  of  them  from  a hat.  The  one 
which  came  up  was  Epigwait,  the  name  which 
Captain  Musgrave  had  proposed,  and  which  he 
said  meant,  in  the  language  of  some  of  the  red- 
skins of  North  America,  near  the  Great  Water. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day — which  was  the 
first  evening  spent  in  the  new  cabin — Mr.  Ray- 
nal proposed  to  the  company  several  plans  for 
amusement,  and  for  occupying  their  time  during 
the  long  winter  evenings  that  were  approaching. 
One  plan  was  to  have  an  evening  school.  Har- 
ry and  Aleck  did  not  know  how  to  read  and 
write,  and  Mr.  Raynal  proposed  to  teach  them, 
while  they  in  their  turn  would  teach  him  their 
respective  languages— the  Norwegian  and  the 
Portuguese.  Thus  the  school  was  to  be  one  of 
mutual  instruction.  George,  the  Englishman, 
had  already  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  he 
was  accordingly  to  form,  by  himself,  an  advanced 
class  in  arithmetic.  Mr.  Raynal  was  to  teach 
them  all  French.  These  proposals  were  at  once 
acceded  to  by  all  the  men,  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Nor  was  the  subject  of  amusements  forgotten. 
It  was  necessary,  Mr.  Raynal  thought,  to  join 
the  agreeable  with  the  useful,  and  so  they  set  to 
work  to  provide  some  means  for  playing  games. 
Captain  Musgrave  contrived  to  make  a little 
board  with  holes,  for  playing  the  game  of  “ Soli- 
taire,” and  Mr.  Raynal  made  a checker-board. 
He  condensed  smoke  from  the  burning  lamps  so 
as  to  produce  lampblack  enough  to  paint  the 
black  squares,  and  used  chalk  for  the  w'hite  ones. 
The  blubber  of  the  seals,  as  usual,  furnished  the 
oil.  The  men  he  fashioned  from  wood — taking 
white  pine  for  one  color,  and  a red  wood,  like 
cedar,  for  the  other. 

Mr.  Raynal  considered  it  so  important  to  pro- 
vide every  possible  means  of  amusement  and  en- 
joyment for  the  family  that  he  carried  some  of 
his  inventions  to  the  verge  of  the  region  of  vice. 
But  he  was  very  soon  frightened  off  from  that 
ground ; for  he  found  that  these  indulgences 
threatened  to  produce  their  usual  bitter  fruits, 
even  in  so  small  and  primitive  a community  as 
theirs.  The  circumstances  were  these : 

When  considering  the  different  kinds  of  games 
which  he  could  provide  the  means  of  playing,  he 
naturally  thought  of  cards.  They  had  a little 
flour  among  their  stores.  With  this  Mr.  Raynal 
made  some  paste,  and  by  means  of  it  manufac- 
tured some  pasteboard,  by  joining  together  a 
_ , . sufficient  number  of  leaves  from  an  old  journal 

I I’KlIT?  in  his  chest,  ile  cut  his  cards  out 


CHAPTER  V. 

A Government  organized.— The  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions.—The  Sunday  Service.— Mr.  Rayual’s  experi- 
mental Fishing.— Naming  the  new  Habitation. 

The  work  of  finishing  the  cabin  and  making 
explorations  consumed  the  whole  summer.  It 
was  not  until  the  5th  of  March  that  the  cabin 
was  ready  for  occupancy.  Thus  far  there  had 
been  no  organization  of  the  party  of  any  kind, 
nor  any  authority  or  subordination  other  than 
the  natural  deference  and  submission  felt  by  the 
seamen  toward  those  who  had  been  clothed  with 
official  authority  on  board  the  vessel,  but  whose 
authority,  of  course,  ceased  entirely  when  the 
vessel  was  wrecked.  The  subordination  thus  re- 
sulting from  habit  was  doubtless  greatly  strength- 
ened and  increased  by  the  conviction,  on  the  part 
of  the  men,  of  the  superior  education,  intelligence, 
and  skill  of  Mr.  Raynal  and  Captain  Musgrave, 
and  of  their  ability  to  judge  best  in  respect  to 
what  was  to  be  done.  Every  thing  had  gone  on 
tolerably  well  thus  far  under  this  system. 

There  had  been  some  disputes,  and  occasion- 
ally some  practical  inconvenience,  from  the  want 
of  an  openly  recognized  and  acknowledged  au- 
thority; stiff  the  work  had  gone  on,  upon  the 
whole,  very  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Raynal  thought, 
however,  that  now  since  it  was  possible  that  they 
might  be  obliged  to  remain  on  the  island  during 
the  whole  winter,  even  if  they  were  destined  ever 
to  be  released,  it  was  desirable  to  establish  some 
formal  system  of  organization,  and  that  the  time 
of  taking  possession  of  the  cabin  would  be  a fa- 
vorable opportunity  for  inaugurating  it. 

The  5th  of  March  was  the  day,  as  stated 
above,  on  which  the  cabin  was  finished,  ready  for 
occupancy.  They  built  a great  fire  in  the  fire- 
place on  "the  morning  of  that  day,  and  spent  the 
forenoon  in  moving  in  their  goods  and  chattels 
from  the  tent.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
day  was  occupied  with  arranging  things  and 
“getting  settled;”  and,  when  night  came,  they 
made  up  their  beds  upon  the  rude  frames  which 
they  had  erected  for  bedsteads,  and  went  to  bed, 
when  the  time  came,  each  in  his  own  corner. 

During  the  night,  Mr.  Raynal  revolved  in  his 
mind  the  particulars  of  his  proposed  organiza- 
tion, and  matured  his  plan.  He  decided  to  give 
the  organization  a form  and  constitution,  based 
on  the  idea  of  the  family. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  he  drew  up  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  and  proposed  them  to  the 
whole  company.  They  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved. 

They  were  substantially  as  follows : 

1.  That  they  should  formally  constitute  themselves 
a family,  and  appoint  one  of  their  number  as  the  head 
of  it. 

2.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  family  to 
maintain  order  and  union  among  them,  with  as  much 
gentleness  and  forbearance  as  possible,  but  still  with 
firmness  and  decision;  and  to  prevent,  so  far  as  he 
could,  all  discussions  which  were  likely  to  degenerate 
into  disputes. 

3.  That  in  case  any  dispute  or  difficulty  should  arise 
in  the  absence  of  the  head,  between  any  members  of 
the  community,  the  matter  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  referred  to  him,  and  that  he.  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  those  members  of  the  company  wiio  were 
not  interested  in  the  dispute,  should  decide  the  ques- 
tion. If  the  one  who  was  decided  to  be  in  the  WTong 
should  refuse  to  submit,  and  should  persist  in  the 
wrong,  then  he  should  be  excluded  from  the  commu- 
nity, and  be  required  to  live  by  himself  in  some  other 
part  of  the  island  until  he  should  be  restored. 

4.  The  head  of  the  family  should  take  the  direction 
and  command  of  all  hunting  and  exploring  expeditions, 
and  of  all  operations  of  everykind  which  it  should  be 
thought  best  to  undertake.  He  should  divide  and  dis- 
tribute to  the  men  their  respective  shares  of  the  work, 
without,  however,  being  excused  himself  from  taking 
his  share. 

5.  In  all  important  cases,  before  coming  to  a deci- 
sion, he  should  take  the  opinions  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, and  be  governed  by  the  judgment  of  the  rnajor- 

6.  The  company  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  depose 
the  chief  in  case  they  should  find  that  lie  exercised  his 
authority  in  a mannae-to  piJOTOXe  hi?  qwn  selfish  aims, 
and  to  elect  another  [ 


of  the  sheets  thus  manufactured,  and  drew  fig- 
ures upon  them,  somewhat  rudely  no  doubt,  but 
sufficiently  distinctive  for  the  player  to  recognize 
the  different  cards  in  playing  the  game.  The 
cards  when  finished  were  at  first  a great  source  of 
amusement  to  the  men ; but  they  soon  began  to 
lead  to  quarrels  and  disputes.  At  length,  one 
evening,  Captain  Musgrave  and  Mr.  Raynal  them- 
selves came  to  a misunderstanding  about  a game 
which  they  had  been  playing.  At  the  end  of  it  Mr. 
Raynal  took  the  cards,  and  calmly  and  deliber- 
ately put  them  into  the  fire.  Not  a man  in  the 
whole  company  made  any  objection  to  the  sac- 
rifice. 

In  respect  to  intoxicating  liquors  Mr.  Raynal 
stopped  sooner  than  in  the  case  of  the  cards.  In 
the  course  of  the  searches  made  by  the  men  for 
some  edible  vegetable  growing  on  the  island, 
they  found  a plant  the  stem  of  which  possessed 
some  decided  saccharine  qualities ; and  the  idea 
suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Raynal  that  possibly  an 
infusion  of  it  might  be  made  to  fermeht,  and 
that  thus  he  might  manufacture  something  that 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  beer.  So  he  gathered 
some  of  the  stems,  and  by  means  of  them  pre- 
pared a liquor,  which  he  set  aside,  and  a day  or 
two  afterward  found,  much  to  his  satisfaction, 
that  fermentation  had  set  in.  The  seamen  were 
all  much  pleased  with  these  indications  of  suc- 
cess ; and  knowing  that  alcohol  was  produced 
by  fermentation,  and  afterward  separated  by  dis- 
tillation, they  eagerly  demanded  that  Mr.  Ray- 
nal should  contrive  some  way  to  distill  his  liquor, 
and  so  produce  them  some  rum.  One  of  his  gun- 
barrels,  they  said,  could  be  made  to  serve  as 
the  “ worm”  of  the  still. 

Mr.  Raynal  was  alarmed  at  this  suggestion. 
He  knew  very  well  what  would  probably  be  the 
consequence  of  a supply  of  rum  to  such  a com- 
munity. He  feared  not  only  for  the  seamen, 
but  he  did  not  dare  to  risk  the  consequence  that 
might  sooner  or  later  ensue  to  Captain  Mus- 
grave and  himself.  So  he  let  his  preparation  stand 
until  his  beer  had  turned  sour,  and  then  aban- 
doned the  attempt  to  make  beer  as  an  experi- 
ment that  had  failed. 

By  the  compact  which  had  thus  been  formed, 
and  the  dispositions  and  preparations  consequent 
upon  it,  the  organization  of  the  little  community, 
and  all  its  arrangements  for  the  daily  routine  of 
life,  were  complete.  Under  the  system  thus  in- 
augurated the  family  lived  harmoniously  and 
prosperously  during  all  the  time  that  they  re- 
mained upon  the  island. 


E CONTINUED. 


DIVIDEND-DAY. 

Twice  a year  the  interior  of  our  Savings- 
Banks  presents  the  busy  scene  represented  in  our 
illustration  on  page  476,  when  the  depositors’  ac- 
counts are  made  up,  and  their  books  balanced  ; 
and  frequently  the  crowd  extends  beyond  the 
■doors  of  the  bank,  and  occupies  a large  share  of 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  building. 

These  Savings-Banks,  of  which  there  are  forty 
in  the  city,  are  a great  blessing  to  the  working- 
classes.  The  aggregate  deposits  on  hand  the  1st 
of  January,  1870,  in  these  institutions  amount- 
ed to  !jj  1 10,870,505.  This  was  an  increase  of 
$14,191,123  over  the  amount  on  deposit  the  1st 
of  January,  1809.  Nearly  all  the  banks  report 
that  the  average  deposits  since  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary this  year  are  largely  in  excess  of  any  pre- 
vious year,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a good 
degree  of  prosperity  among  the  poorer  classes,  in 
spite  of  the  general  complaint  of  dullness  in  the 
business  world.  The  first  Savings-Bank  char- 
tered in  this  city  (and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
in  Boston,  the  first  in  the  United  States)  was  the 
well-know  n “ Bank  for  Savings,  ’’which  for  many 
years  stood  in  Chambers  Street,  and  came  to  be 
generally  known  as  the  C hambers  Street  Sav- 
ings-Bank. This  bank  has  beeu  in  existence 
fifty-two  years,  and  is  now  located  in  Bleecker 
Street.  By  the  terms  of  its  charter  the  bank 
was  required  to  make  an  annual  report  of  its 
operations  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Com- 
monalty of  the  city.  The  banks  chartered  since 
that  time  generally  make  their  report  to  the^Eank 
Superintendent  at  Albany.  The  last  annual  re- 
port of  the  “ Bank  for  Savings”  gives  the  follow- 
ing items  of  interest,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  all  the  Savings-Banks  in  the  city,  al- 
though only  one  (the  Bowery)  does  so  large  a 
business  as  this : 

From  the  1 st  of  January,  1 8G9,  to  the  1 st  of 
January,  1870,  the  Bank  for  Savings  received 
$4,076,196  77  from  50,443  depositors,  which 
would  average  about  $80  50  from  each  deposit- 
or. The  new  depositors  who  opened  accounts 
during  the  year  numbered  10,276. 

The  drafts  made  upon  the  bank  by  depositors 
during  the  year  were  slightly  in  excess  of  the  de- 
posits, being  $4, 127,969  76.  These  drafts  were 
made  by  49,549  depositors,  of  whom  8648  closed 
their  accounts.  The  total  deposits  on  hand  in  the 
bank  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  amounted  to 
$16,325,154  57,  and  the  total  number  of  deposit- 
ors was  57,612.  This  shows  an  average  of  about 
$283  to  each  depositor. 

Of  the  10,276  new  depositors  in  the  Bank  for 
Savings  for  the  year  1869,  there  were  2950  mar- 
ried women,  2 1 99  single  women,  824  widows,  250 
minors,  3 orphans,  1 apprentice,  66  colored  per- 
sons. The  remainder  were  married  and  single 
men.  Their  occupations  were  as  follows : 

Agents,  45 ; artists,  31 ; attorneys,  6 ; bakers, 
48  ; barbers,  26 ; bar-tenders,  37 ; blacksmiths, 
56;  boarding-house  keepers,  45;  boatmen,  10; 
boiler-makers,  7 ; bookbinders,  1 2 ; book- fold- 
ers, 12 ; butchers,  56 ; cabinet-makers,  57 ; cart- 
men,  85;  carpenters,  114;  clergymen,  1 0 ; clerks, 
208;  coach-makers,  19;  coachmen,  64;  conduct- 
ors, 12;  confectioners,  20 ; coopers,  9;  cutlers,  4; 
distillers,  14;  domestics,  1508;  druggists,  9 ; 
engineers,  24;  engravers,  8;  farmers,  38;  fire- 
men, 16;  furriers,  9 ; fruiterers,  23 ; gardeners, 
40;  glaziers,  15 ; grocers,  80 ; batten 


sters,  21 ; jewelers,  19  ; junk  dealers,  20;  labor- 
ers, 674 ; machinists,  62  ; masons,  106  ; mer- 
chants, 13  ; milkmen,  14 ; milliners,  42 ; mould- 
ers, 23  ; musicians,  36  ; nurses,  28 ; ostlers,  50 ; 
oystermen,  15 ; painters,  61 ; peddlers,  55 ; po- 
lice officers,  43  ; physicians,  1 4 ; porters,  62 ; 
printers,  18  ; plumbers,  15  ; saddlers,  10  ; sea- 
men, 19  : seamstresses,  482 ; shoemakers,  103 ; 
shop-keepers,  66  ; soldiers,  7 ; stone-cutters,  64 ; 
sugar  refiners,  36  , tailors,  111;  tanners,  1 6 ; 
tavern-keepers,  80  ; teachers,  54  ; tinners,  1 6 ; 
tobacconists,  34  ; turners,  4 ; upholsterers,  1 0 ; 
varnishers,  5;  washers,  156;  watchmen,  14; 
waiters,  143;  sundry  trades,  1 43 ; no  occupation 
(being  married  women,  minors,  etc.),  4545. 
Total,  10,276. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  de- 
posits from  $1  to  $5,  from  $5  to  $10,  and  so  on 
up  to  $1000,  the  largest  amount  that  the  bank 
is  allowed  to  receive  from  a single  depositor : 

From  1 to  5 dollars 1,099 

“ 5 “ 10  “ 3,488 

“ 10  “ 20  “ 8,019 

“ 20  “ 30  “ 6,929 

“ 30  “ 40  “ 4,556 

“ 40  “ 50  “ 6,647 

“ 60  “ 60  “ 2,410 

“ 60  “ 70  “ 1,610 


5,216 

4,539 

1,706 


The  statistics  of  the  other  Savings-Banks  of 
the  city  differ  in  chaneter  but  little  from  the 
above.  The  Bowery  Savings-Bank,  which  does 
the  largest  business  of  any  bank  of  that  kind  in 
the  country,  had  on  deposit  the  1st  of  this  month 
$20,414,094  27,  and  the  number  of  open  ac- 
counts was  53,024,  sho  ving  an  average  sum  to 
each  depositor  of  $385. 

A large  number  of  Savings-Banks  have  been 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  within  the  last  five 
years,  many  of  which  do  but  a very  small  busi- 
ness. The  Union  Dime  Savings-Bank,  in  Canal 
Street,  does  the  largest  business  of  any  of  the 
Dime  Savings-Banks,  and  now  has  a total  deposit 
of  about  $7,000,000.  The  oldest  Savings-Banks 
in  the  city  are  the  Bank  for  Savings,  in  Bleecker 
Street;  the  Seamen’s  Savings-Bank,  in  Wall 
Street;  the  Greenwich  Savings-Bank,  in  Sixth 
Avenue  ; and  the  Bowery  Savings-Bank,  in  the 
Bowerj’. 

THE  MASSACRE  AT  PEKIN. 

The  murder  of  French  officials  and  priests  at 
Pekin  invests  with  additionally  sad  interest  a lo- 
cality already  memorable  in  Chinese  annals  as 
the  former  scene  of  a somewhat  similar  event. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  a band  of 
courageous  and  devoted  Catholic  missionaries 
succeeded,  after  many  hardships  and  difficulties, 
in  penetrating  the  then  unfamiliar  empire  of  the 
Tsin,  or  Chinese,  until  they  reached  the  capital, 
at  that  time  known  to  geographers  as  Cambalu, 
or  “the  City  of  the  Khan” — a term  derived  from 
its  Mongolian  name,  Khanpalilc,  and  subsequent- 
ly altered  by  its  Tartar  conquerors  to  Pei  Kitty, 
or  “the  Northern  Capital.”  The  adventurous 
travelers  were  cordially  received  by  the  reigning 
monarch,  Kanghi,  whose  patronage  of  letters 
and  compilation  of  the  famous  standard  diction- 
ary bearing  his  name  have  earned  for  him  the  title 
of  the  Chinese  Augustus,  and  were  appointed  to 
situations  of  trust  about  the  court.  So  pleased 
was  the  emperor  with  their  ability  and  skiff  that 
he  both  granted  them  a site  in  perpetuity  whereon 
to  erect  buildings,  .and  gave  them  permission  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  unmolested. 
This  good  fortune,  however,  lasted  no  longer  than 
the  lifetime  of  Kanghi,  partly  owing  to  the  jeal- 
ousy of  native  officials  whom  they  had  supplanted 
in  imperial  favor,  and  partly  to  the  alarm  not 
unnaturally  felt  by  the  authorities  at  (lie  rapid 
rise  of  the  new  sect,  whose  members  refused 
compliance  with  many  of  the  politico-religious 
observances  demanded  from  their  countrymen. 
A persecution  was  inaugurated  under  Kanghi’s 
successor,  and  continued,  with  occasional  changes 
in  favor  of  the  Christians,  until  at  length  their 
opponents  were  successful.  The  native  converts 
and  foreign  priests  were  proscribed  and  forced  to 
fly  for  their  lives,  such  as  could  be  found  being 
put  to  death.  The  mission  grounds  were  pil- 
laged and  confiscated,  the  buildings  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  Roman  Church  no  longer  pos- 
sessed a territorial  head-quarters  in  China. 

Matters  remained  in  this  state  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  war,  in  which  the  British 
forces,  allied  with  those  of  France,  captured  and 
temporarily  occupied  the  capital,  when,  by  spe- 
cial agreement,  the  mission  site  was  again  re- 
stored to  its  former  holders.  Three  other  small- 
er plots  of  ground  were  also  ceded,  upon  which 
chapels  were  erected.  The  four  were  known  as 
thePeh-tang,  Nan-tang,  Tung-tang,  and  Si-tang, 
respectively  meaning  the  North,  South,  East,  and 
West  assembly  halls  or  “churches;”  the  first- 
named  title  being  applied  to  the  location  formerly 
granted  by  Kanghi.  A fine  church  or  cathedral, 
with  school-rooms,  dormitories,  etc.,  for  native 
converts,  and  quarters  for  the  members  of  the 
mission,  numbering  some  eight  or  nine,  under 
the  control  of  a bishop,  v/as  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French  government,  the  native 
authorities  insisting  that  the  height  of  the  tower 
should  be  restricted  to  about  sixty  feet,  ostensibly 
lest  it  should  overlook  the  imperial  grounds, 
which  lay  in  the  vicinity.  The  real  reason,  how- 
ever, lay  in  the  objections  made  by  the  imperial 
astrologers,  who  alleged  that  the  erection  of  a 
talLer  building  wpuld  insure  unfavorable  influences 
from1  Idle-  Ideal  igetiiii  I The  whole  area  was  in- 
:lq§e,tUiitJ}  a ^ifib  ^U.jvjiich.efljectqalh.shut  it 
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out  from  the  crowded  and  not  over-cleanly  streets 
of  the  neighborhood. 

In  February,  1864,  the  greater  part  of  these 
buildings  was  destroyed  by  fire — a large  hall  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  a museum,  aifd  in  which 
was  accumulated  a large  and  valuable  collection 
of  specimens  illustrating  the  natural  history  and 
geology  of  the  Pei-chih-li  province,  alone  escaping 
the  flames.  New  buildings  were,  however,  speed- 
ily erected,  the  Chinese  officials  themselves  assist- 
ing in  laying  the  foundation-stones  ; and  one  of 
the  most  complete  mission  stations  in  the  East 
took  the  place  of  that  destroyed.  The  Catholics 
in  China  were  justifiably  proud  of  this  establish- 
ment, the  principal  portion  of  which — the  cathe- 
dral— has,  according  to  the  confirmed  telegram, 
been  burned  down. 

Although  it  is  stated  that  France  does  not  in- 
tend to  dispateh  a special  expedition  to  China, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  French  squadron  in 
the  China  seas  will  exact  ample  reparation  for 
the  outrage.  Napoleon  III.  has  long  wanted  an 
excuse  for  taking  possession  of  the  Northern 
provinces ; and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  leant 
that,  under  the  pretext  of  holding  a “ material 
guarantee”  for  the  fulfillment  of  terms  purposely 
made  almost  impossible  of  fulfillment,  the  French 
tricolor  will  before  long  be  found  waving  above 
the  richly  auriferous  district  of  Shantung.  Such 
an  event  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a marked 
and,  perhaps,  unfavorable  influence  upon  Amer- 
ican interests  in  North  China. 


THE  BOYS’  CELL. 

[See  Illustration  on  Page  473.] 

Where  the  frowning  walls  of  the  sombre  Tombs 
Look  dismally  down, 

There,  ’mid  the  vaulted  and  echoing  glooms, 

In  the  heart  of  the  town 
That  with  noise  and  trouble  and  tumult  chafes, 

Is  a cell  for  the  boys,  those  vagrant  waifs, 

Taught  in  that  school 
Where  vice  is  the  rule, 

And  virtue  a flower  that  never  blooms. 

In  that  gloomy  cell,  which  no  sunbeam  cheers 
With  its  mellow  ray, 

Where  at  dull  intervals  one  hears, 

All  through  the  day, 

The  clang  of  the  iron-graled  doors, 

And  the  echo  of  feet  on  the  cold  stone  floors, 
These  boys,  from  the  gloom 
Of  their  donjon-room, 

Stare  at  each  visitor’s  face  that  appears. 

Some  of  them  merest  children  yet, 

With  no  home  but  the  street, 

Just  such  ones  you  have  often  met, 

With  shoeless  feet, 

Sweeping  the  crossings  clean  and  dry, 

Or  blacking  the  boots  of  some  passer-by; 

And  others  older, 

With  bearing  bolder, 

On  whose  features  the  seal  of  vice  is  set. 

All  huddled  together  in  that  grim  cell, 

Where  each  clashing  door 
Sounds  in  the  silence  like  a knell ; 

And  the  city’s  roar 

Is  scarce  heard  through  the  thick  and  frowning  walls ; 
There,  where  the  shade  of  the  twilight  falls 
Early  each  day. 

And  where  no  sun’s  ray 
Of  God’s  beautiful  world  creeps  iu  to  tell. 

Only  a plank  upon  which  to  lie 

Through  the  lonely  night. 

While  the  long,  dark  hours  go  silently  by 
In  their  noiseless  flight; 

Forming  a picket-guard  to  keep, 

There  in  the  cell,  while  the  others  sleep, 

The  rats  at  bay 
That,  till  break  of  day, 

With  hungry  purpose  in  dozens  draw  nigh. 

Just  outside  of  the  grated  door, 

Gloomy  and  vast, 

Is  the  corridor,  with  its  hard  stone  floor, 

Where  the  grim  walls  cast 
Deeper  gloom ; and  where  all  night  long 
The  loathsome  whiskered  enemy  throng, 

Wrangle  and  scold, 

And,  with  hunger  grown  bold. 

Force  their  way  iu  through  the  iron-barred  door. 

So,  with  these  grim  walls  bounding  their  view, 
Here  in  this  cell, 

With  never  a glimpse  of  the  sky’s  sweet  blue— 
llow  long  who  can  tell? 

Till  their  foster-mother,  the  City,  shall  make 
Some  other  provision  for  charity's  sake. 

These  boys  must  remain, 

Living  again 

Each  day  over  with  nothing  new. 

Oh,  you  who  have  homes,  and  to  whom  the  joys 
Of  your  hearths  are  dear, 

How  different  your  lot  from  the  lot  of  these  boys, 
Without  comfort  or  cheer! 

How  different  your  lives,  with  the  blessing  of  love 
Making  earth  like  the  home  of  the  angels  above, 
To  the  lives  dark  with  doom 
In  the  drear  prison’s  gloom ! 

Oh,  God  bless  our  homes  and  hallow  their  joys ! 


PLEASURE-HUNTING. 

We  really  do  not  know  how  to  amuse  our- 
selves, and  are  forced  to  snatch  at  the  first  pre- 
text that  otters  itself,  and  to  make  believe  veiy 
hard  that  we  are  really  enjoying  ourselves.  It  is 
a duty  not  as  yet  generally  recognized  to  study 
the  art  of  pleasure-hunting.  We  are  no  more 
capable  of  amusing  ourselves  than  of  fencing  or 
playing  the  fiddle  without  careful  training  and 
long  practice.  If  the  object  of  moral  teachers  is 
to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  they 
should  certainly  inculcate  the  cultivation  of  the 
faculties  which  are  immediately  pleasant  to  the 
individual,  as  well  as  of  those  which  are  more  in- 
directly profitable  to  his  race.  It  is  a very  good 
thing  to  be  scrupulously  honest  and  industrious ; 
but  the  most  industrious  and  honest  of  men  may 
lead  a wretchedly  bare  and  unprofitable  life. 
Why  should  he  not  study  the  theory  of  deriv- 
ing the  greatest  possible  amount  of  innocent  en- 
joyment from  the  world  which  he  inhabits,  as 
well  as  that  of  doing  good  to  other  people  ? Two 
practical  rules  woulCji'ollilJlJ  icSsulL  from  such 


an  inquiry.  The  first  would  bo  the  extreme  im- 
portance to  every  man  of  providing  himself  with 
a good  serviceable  hobby.  Even  a cultivated 
taste  for  cookery  or  wines  is  better  than  no- 
thing, so  long  as  it  is  kept  within  certain 
bounds ; and  not  only  provides  a man  with  an 
interesting  pursuit,  but  certainly  promotes  the 
comfort  of  his  friends.  We  may  admit,  indeed, 
that  this  is  about  the  lowest  limit  of  permis- 
sible pleasure-seeking ; but  is  it  a fair  question 
for  casuistry,  whether  a man  would  spend  a 
day  better  in  yawning  about  a race-course  with- 
out any  taste  for  horse-racing,  or  in  pursuing  in 
moderation  a course  of  experimental  inquiry  into 
the  art  of  dining?  There  is  another  rule,  how- 
ever, which  is  of  equal  importance,  and  may  be 
more  unreservedly  stated.  What  an  enormous 
advance  would  be  at  once  made  in  the  art  of 
happiness  if  people  could  only  be  persuaded  to  a 
tolerable  degree  of  sincerity ! The  principle 
would  cut  both  ways.  There  are  some  things 
which  every  body  really  likes,  but  for  which,  for 
some  arbitrary  fashion,  it  is  customary  to  avow 
contempt ; as  there  are  many  things  which  every 
body  hates,  and  yet  which  every  one  is  afraid  to 
denounce.  One  of  the  greatest  impediments  to 
sound  art  is,  that  both  artists  and  their  admirers 
are  so  much  inclined  to  adopt  a style  recom- 
mended by  some  preconceived  theory  as  to  over- 
look the  important  question  whether  they  really 
give  and  receive  pleasure.  It  is  true  that,  when 
we  know  whether  a poem  or  a picture  pleases, 
there  is  a further  question  whether  it  ought  to 
please ; but  when  the  habitual  hypocrisy  of  man- 
kind leaves  us  in  complete  uncertainty  as  to  the 
first  point,  our  subsequent  theorizing  is  apt  to 
be  very  unsatisfactory.  There  would  be  in  one 
sense  no  disputing  about  tastes  if  we  only  knew 
which  tastes  were  genuine,  though  we  might  still 
ask  whether  they  were  elevated  ; but  as  it  is,  the 
first,  and  often  the  utterly  insoluble,  question  is, 
whether  we  really  like  a so-called  pleasure,  or  only 
persuade  ourselves  that  we  like  it. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Almost  every  summer  there  comes  a time,  after  a 
long  season  of  drought,  when  a warning-note  is  sound- 
ed to  indicate  that  there  is  a limited  supply  of  Croton 
water.  So  ample  are  our  reservoirs,  and  so  accustom- 
ed are  our  citizens  to  a lavish  use  of  this  indispensable 
article,  that  there  is  a general  impression  there  is  no 
possibility  of  an  actual  failure  of  supply.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works,  however,  appears  to  be  a 
prudent  man,  who  foreseeth  the  evil,  and  means  to 
guard  against  it.  He  has  issued  a notice  of  the  great 
waste  of  water,  particularly  on  the  piers  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  and  warned  all  concerned  to  beware 
of  reckless  expenditure.  That  there  is  need  of  care 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  is  estimated  by 
the  water  purveyor  that  60,000,000  of  gallons  are  wasted 
every  day  in  the  city  during  the  hot  season.  All  good 
citizens  should  lend  their  aid  to  insure  compliance 
with  such  measures  as  will  prevent  even  the  fear  of  a 
lack  of  water. 

Working-women  arc  wanted  in  Colorado.  Reliable 
reports  say  that  a thousand  could  And  immediate  em- 
ployment there,  and  at  high  wages.  A competent  girl 
commands  better  wages  there  than  a male  laborer. 

Great  Salt  Lake  has  been  a sort  of  mystery  to  scien- 
tific and  geographic  explorers.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  its  waters  were  kept  at  a uniform  level  by  the 
process  of  evaporation,  since  no  outlet  was  known, 
and  yet  it  was  fed  by  many  streams  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Recently,  however,  the  mystery  is  thought 
to  be  solved  in  the  discovery  of  a subterranean  outlet 
In  a voyage  on  the  lake  a schooner  was  caught  in  the 
vortex  of  a maelstrom.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  states 
that  during  the  detention  caused  by  the  accident  the 
deck  was  far  lower  than  the  water  outside  the  whirl- 
pool, and  that  he  owes  the  safety  of  vessel  and  men  to 
the  stiff  breeze  which  fortunately  sprang  up  at  the 
time.  The  noise  of  the  waters  as  they  descended  de- 
noted that  some  mighty  airless  cavity  below  gave 
strength  to  the  suction,  and  the  surging,  frothy  foam 
above  was  like  the  boiling  of  a mammoth  caldron. 
It  is  inferred  that  this  is  the  safety-valve  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  that  probably  there  may  be  other  simi- 
lar outlets. 

Relapsing  fever  has,  to  a very  great  extent,  disappear- 
ed from  New  York  city.  About  nine  hundred  cases  of 
this  disease  have  been  recorded  since  its  first  recog- 
nized appearance,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
deaths. 

A favorite  actress  was  recently  singing  a new  song, 
entitled  “Guess  Who,”  and  when  she  came  to  the 
lines, 

“Some  one  I’m  wishing  and  longing  to  see. 
Guess  who,  if  you  can,  guess  who,” 
an  enthusiastic  individual  in  the  parquet  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  exclaimed,  “ I can’t  guess,  but  I’d  give  a thou- 
sand dollars  if  I was  the  man !”  The  audience  were 
slightly  moved. 

Victor  Hugo  is  reported  to  be  suffering  with  a dis- 
ease of  the  eye,  which  necessitates  his  dictating  what- 
ever he  desires  to  have  written. 

The  famous  Russian  violinist,  M.  De  Kontski,  and 
his  daughter  Wanda,  the  pianist,  recently  performed 
before  the  Sultan,  in  Constantinople.  His  Majesty  was 
so  delighted  with  both  artists  that  he  conferred  the 
decoration  of  the  Medjidie  on  the  father,  and  added  a 
donation  of  10,000  francs  for  the  evening’s  entertain- 
ment. 

A well-known  Protestant  clergyman  has  been  for 
some  time  collecting  Roman  Catholic  books  for  the 
purpose  of  thoroughly  fitting  himself  to  write  an  im- 
portant work  on  Romanism.  This  has  given  rise  to 
the  rumor  that  he  has  become  a Catholic. 

At  Brussels  the  first  communion  of  the  Princess 
Louise  has  been  the  great  event.  The  young  Princess 
has  just  attained  her  twelfth  year,  and  is  considered 
the  living  likeness  of  her  aunt,  the  Empress  Charlotte. 
The  Empress  is  in  a dying  state,  but  no  omission  was 
made  in  her  case  to  the  usage,  indispensable  in  all  Cath- 
olic countries,  of  seeking  a benediction  from  every  one 
of  the  family  upon  the  juvenile  members  about  to  en- 
ter the  Church.  The  occasion  is  one  of  greater  cere- 
mony than  even  a wedding  or  a christening.  Even  the 
poor  Empress  had  been  made  to  understand  that  a 
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ceremony  of  importance  was  about  to  occur,  and  slic 
insisted  on  rising  f^ni  her  bed  tad  attiring  herself  in 
her  favorite  dress  of  white  silk,  trimmed  with  black 
lace,  and  putting  on  her  most  beloved  ornaments  to 
welcome  her  young  relative.  Many  presents  had  been 
prepared— for  it  is  the  custom  always  to  bestow  some 
memento  of  the  day  upon  the  new  eommuniante— and 
the  poor  Empress  sat  in  her  arm-chair  propped  up  with 
pillows,  awaiting  with  childish  impatience  the  entrance 
of  her  little  niece.  The  red  morocco  case  containing 
the  necklace  and  ear-rings  she  was  to  bestow  upon  her 
visitor  was  in  her  hand.  When  the  door  opened,  and 
the  little  figure,  attired  all  in  white,  with  the  snowy 
veil  thrown  across  her  head  and  bosom,  pausing  for  a 
minute  on  the  threshold,  advanced  joyously  toward 
her,  some  souvenir  of  her  own  youth,  some  remem- 
brance of  the  veil  and  flowers,  must  have  come  across 
her,  for  she  dashed  the  jewels  to  the  ground,  and  seiz- 
ing the  hands  of  the  Princess  Louise,  covered  them 
with  kisses,  looking  all  the  while  into  her  face  with 
such  vacant  inquiring  expression  that  the  poor  child, 
quite  overcome,  sobbed  aloud.  After  a while  she 
grew  more  calm.  She  looked  for  the  jewel-case,  which 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  shook  her  head  mournfully, 
and  taking  from  her  neck  the  chaplet  and  cross  which 
had  been  given  her  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  and 
from  which  she  has  never  parted  since  the  day  of  her 
entrance  into  that  city,  she  placed  it  on  the  arm  of  the 
Princess,  winding  it  round  and  round  many  times,  and 
after  kissing  the  cross  with  a passionate  effort,  sank 
back  again  upon  the  pillow,  and  remained  still  and 
motionless  with  closed  eyes  and  compressed  lips.  The 
scene  was  very  touching,  and  the  doctor  declares  his 
opinion  that  the  gleam  of  remembrance  which  shot 
across  her  poor  bewildered  brain  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  Princess  will  be  the  last  she  will  ever  ex- 
perience in  this  world.  Ever  since  that  day  she  has 
been  confined  to  her  bed,  where  she  lies  apparently 
without  consciousness. 

The  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  is  still  looking  ill,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  those  who  see  him.  An  ex- 
pression of  pain  is  on  his  countenance,  he  is  very  pale, 
and  his  mustache  growing  dim  and  gray.  The  pallor 
of  his  Majesty’s  countenance  contrasts  almost  sadly 
with  the  celestial  rosy  red  which  is  permanently  settled 
on  that  of  the  Empress ; and  when  the  imperial  pair 
are  seated  in  close  proximity  this  contrast  becomes  the 
subject  of  general  observation. 

A suggestion  has  been  made  to  place  a stained-glass 
window  in  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  memory  of  Charles 
Dickens. 

Christine  Nilsson  was  not  specially  distinguished  in 
her  earliest  childhood  among  her  many  brothers  and 
sisters.  Her  father,  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  early 
taught  her  its  first  principles;  and  her  elder  brother, 
the  village  fiddler,  noticing  her  charming  voice,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  taking  her  with  him  to  the  numer- 
ous fairs  and  festivals  at  which  his  services  were  re- 
quired. Her  voice  and  beauty  attracted  crowds.  Final- 
ly a magistrate,  by  name  Thomerhjelm,  touched  with 
the  sweetness  of  the  Swedish  melodies  she  sang,  made  to 
her  parents  a kind  proposal  respecting  her  future  edu- 
cation. The  mother  at  first  demurred,  but  the  father 
had  dreamed  a strange  and  beautiful  dream  about  his 
child’s  future.  He  persuaded  the  mother,  and  accepted 
the  proposal  for  Christine’s  education. 

The  race-course  in  Saratoga  has  received  a new  coat- 
ing of  loam  since  last  season ; and  the  accommoda- 
tions for  spectators  have  been  greatly  improved.  Com- 
fortable seats  have  been  provided,  and  the  stands  roofed 
over. 

The  editor  of  a Southern  journal  remarks  that  Charles 
Reade’s  new  novel  has  a frontispiece  representing  a 
young  man  seated  very  close  to  a very  pretty  girl ; and 
that  when  he  looks  at  the  picture,  and  observes  that 
the  title-page  makes  the  request,  “ Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place,”  he  feels  much  inclined  to  comply. 

The  present  Pope  of  Rome  has  entered  upon  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  pontificate.  During  the  long 
series  of  269  popes  no  one  has  occupied  the  papal  chair 
twenty-five  years.  The  nearest  approach  was  that  of 
Pius  VI.,  who  reigned  twenty-four  years  six  months 
and  fourteen  days. 

The  young  elephant  that  was  presented  by  Sir  Jung 
Bahadoor  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  lead  an  idle  life  on  board  the  Galatea,  in  which 
he  was  transported  to  England.  His  services  were 
utilized  at  Galle  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  in  some 
300  tons  of  coal  which  would  otherwise  have  employed 
upward  of  thirty  men.  He  rather  objected  to  the  oc- 
cupation at  first ; but  a little  coaxing  and  quiet  treat- 
ment soon  reconciled  him  to  his  fate,  and  he  cheerfully 
went  through  his  task,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Jack 
Tars. 

A London  correspondent  of  the  Scotsman  attributes 
the  death  of  Dickens  to  the  mental  labor  of  writing 
“ Edwin  Drood.”  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  ex- 
citing causes  of  his  last  sudden  and  fatal  illness.  He 
had  not  seemed  like  his  old  self  since  his  last  public 
readings.  He  was  more  easily  wearied,  and  complain- 
ed of  a strange  supineness  of  mind  and  labored  slow- 
ness with  the  pen.  His  hair  had  become  almost  white. 
He  suffered  much  from  sleeplessness,  and  complain- 
ed of  exhaustion.  He  commenced  writing  “Edwin 
Drood”  too  soon  after  his  public  readings.  Although 
the  idea  of  the  story  had  been  in  his  mind  for  some 
time,  he  found  the  development  of  the  incidents  and 
characters  slow  and  painful. 

Ida  Lewis  really  seemB  to  have  had  a hard  time  of  it 
Last  year  over  ten  thousand  persons  called  on  her, 
many  of  them  asking  senseless  and  annoying  ques- 
tions, and  prying  into  her  private  affairs  in  an  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable  manner.  Her  health  failed  in  con- 
sequence of  this  raid  of  visitors,  and  now  this  year  the 
same  thing  is  likely  to  be  repeated.  What  has  been 
said  about  the  number  of  presents  given  her  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  Those  who  really  desire  to  aid  her  had 
better  purchase  her  photograph,  and  the  little  sketch 
of  her  life  which  has  been  printed ; and  not  intrude 
upon  her  time,  or  tax  her  strength,  at  Lime  Rock. 

The  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  has  reported  that  for 
fourteen  years  there  has  not  been  in  this  city  such  an 
excessive  mortality  as  marked  the  last  week  in  June. 
That  was  “ the  hot  week,”  as  the  thirty-nine  deaths 
from  sun-stroke  indicate. 

The  King  of  Italy— so  it  is  reported— is  destitute  of 
that  apparently  very  important  and  valued  article  of 
royal  wardrobe,  a crown.  Not  long  ago  a subscription 
was  opened  for  the  purchase  of  one.  The  sum  was 
soon  made  up ; but  the  King  sent  for  the  chief  movers 
in  the  matter,  and,  after  thanking  them  in  a right  king- 


ly fashion  for  the  at  tent'  >n  intended,  begged  them  to 
employ  the  money  subscribed  in  founding  an  asylum 
for  the  blind  in  Florence.  This  will  be  done ; and  tho 
Court  Journal  suggests  that  it  be  called  “ The  King’s 
Crown.” 

The  London  Bookseller,  in  speaking  of  the  “ Mary 
Powell”  series  of  books,  says:  “In  America  the  series 
has  been  equally  popular,  or  even  more  so,  one  of  the 
lines  of  river  steamers  being  named  the  ‘ Mary  Powell* 
line.” 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that.  In  the  last  fivo 
years,  Messrs.  Marion,  of  London,  have  sold  more  than 
seventy  thousand  copies  of  the  photograph  of  Adelina 
Patti. 

Somebody  affirms  that  if  windows  are  washed  with 
water  in  which  garlics  or  onions  are  boiled  house-flies 
will  avoid  them  altogether.  We  should  think  they 
would! 

An  American  has  offered  to  purchase  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Dickers,  at  Gadshill,  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

Apropos  of  the  small-pox  and  the  French  habit  of 
kissing,  which  is  so  agreeable  under  certain  circum- 
stances, a learned  doctor  writes  to  the  papers  to  prove 
that  this  habit  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  pleasures. 
He  says  that  the  contact  of  lips  is  sufficient  to  commu- 
nicate almost  any  malady,  and  highly  extols  the  more 
sanitary  expression  of  feeling  practiced  in  England, 
known  as  “une  gracieuse  poignde  des  mains.”  He 
winds  up  by  warning  his  readers  that  “ a kiss  may  end 
often  in  death !” 

A Brooklyn  lady  died  a short  time  ago  in  conse- 
quence of  a mistake  being  made  in  the  putting  up  of 
the  medicine  ordered  for  her.  The  prescription  was 
plainly  written  by  her  physician,  it  being  a preparation 
of  opium.  By  some  strange  oversight  or  carelessness, 
the  clerk  of  the  drug  store  put  up  another  preparation 
much  more  powerful.  The  result  was  the  death  of  the 
lady  who  took  it,  no  efforts  to  save  her,  after  the  mis- 
take was  discovered,  proving  of  any  avail. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Masonic  Pen.— The  Rondout  Courier  gets  the  fol- 
lowing  story  from  a telegraph  operator  in  that  village : 
A member  of  the  Masonic  order  telegraphed  to  a com- 
panion down  the  river  somewhere,  “Make  room  for 
ten  Royal  Arch  Masons.  Coming  to-day.”  When  tho 
companions  arrived  they  found  a pen  had  been  built 
for  their  accommodation,  the  telegram  at  its  destina- 
tion reading,  “Make  room  for  ten  RAM’s.  Coming 
to-day.” 

A fool,  a barber,  and  a bald-headed  man  were  travel- 
ing together.  Losing  their  way,  they  were  forced  to 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  to  avert  danger  it  was  agreed 
to  watch  by  turns.  The  lot  first  fell  on  the  barber, 
who,  for  amusement,  shaved  the  fool's  head  while  he 
was  sleeping.  He  then  awoke  him,  and  the  fool,  rais- 
ing his  hand  to  scratch  his  head,  exclaimed,  “Here’s 
a pretty  mistake ; you  have  awakened  the  bald-headed 
man  instead  of  me.” 


An  Irish  gentlemen,  who  had  been  spending  the 
evening  with  a few  friends,  looked  at  his  waten  jnst 
after  midnight,  and  said:  “It  is  to-morrow  morning; 
I must  bid  you  good-night,  gentlemen.” 

When  a married  man  becomes  “ corned,”  it  is  per. 
fectly  right  that  his  wife  should  pull  his  ears. 

A Terre  Haute  girl  perpetrates  the  following  excru. 
ciating  bit  of  poetry : 

“ Since  of  your  love  I was  bereft 
I’ve  lost  some  ninety  pounds  in  heft, 

And  now  have  scarcely  ninety  left — 

How  could  you  be  so  cruel,  John  ?” 


A colored  inebriate  was  lying  on  a bench  the  other 
evening,  in  his  cell  at  the  Central  Station,  at  Providence, 
when  tne  officer  made  his  rounds  of  inspection.  Un- 
able by  the  fitful  gas-light  to  clearly  discern  the  prison- 
er’s features,  the  officer  asked,  “Are  you  colored?1 
“No,"  answered  the  enfranchised,  drowsily,  “I  was 
bom  so.” 

Hayes  City,  Kansas,  has  a female  constable.  The 

Smen  are  in  constant  fear  that  she  may  have  “ an 
ment”  for  them. 


A Maine  editor  expresses  the  opinion  that,  if  one  of 
his  political  opponents  were  placed  upon  trial  for  mur- 
der, an  article  recently  printed  by  him  might  be  cited 
to  establish  his  insanity,  and  would  be  deemed  quite 
sufficient  by  any  twelve  jurymen  not  insane  them- 
selves. 

A man  down  in  Maine  says  if  he  builds  a house  he 
will  have  folding-doors,  “ they're  so  handy  in  case  of  a 
funeral.” 

A New  Irish  Bull.— The  Detroit  Tribune  says  that 
a resident  of  that  city,  who  lives  on  a fashionable 
thoroughfare,  observed  a man  whom  he  did  not  care  to 
see  coming  toward  his  door,  and  hurriedly  instructed 
Bridget  to  tell  the  person  that  he  was  not  at  home. 
“ All  right.  Sir,”  said  Bridget,  as  she  made  haste  to  an- 
swer the  door  bell.  “ Is  Mr. at  home  ?”  inquired 

the  caller.  “ Faith  an’  he’s  gone  out,”  responded  the 
obedient  servant.  “ When  will  he  be  at  home  ?”  asked 
the  man  at  the  door.  “Hould  on  a minuit,”  put  in 
Bridget,  “ an'  I'll  ax  him  l” 

A “lovyer,”  in  whom  the  Promethean  fire  burns 
bright  and  effulgent,  has  worked  out  the  following 
elegant  specimen  of  hterature  and  rhyme: 

“ O ! Salfy  tis  my  chief  delite, 

To  gais  upon  your  eyeses  britc,  ' 

My  luv  for  you,  by  gosh,  cirpassess 
The  luv  I fele  for  rum  and  lasses.” 


Two  twin  brothers  in  New  York  are  so  much  alike 
that  they  frequently  borrow  money  of  each  other  with- 
out knowing  it. 

The  following  is  a veritable  transcript  from  the  rec- 
ord of  a will  admitted  to  probate  in  the  State  of  New 
York  : “ I bequeath  my  body  to  the  grave,  my  soul  to 
its  Maker,  and  the  remainder  of  my  property  to  my 
wife.”  

“ I like  to  see  the  dear  little  creatures  amusing  them- 
selves,” said  Mrs.  Brown,  when  her  elder  boy  took  the 
visitor’s  new  bonnet  and  affixed  it  to  the  tail  of  his 
kite.  “Never  fear,”  said  the  good  matron  to  her  vis- 
itor, when  she  saw  her  bonnet  in  the  air,  “soon  as  tho 
kite  comes  down  he  will  give  it  to  you.”  , i — . 

An  aged  Forfarshire  lady,  knowing  the  habits  of  her 
old  ana  spoiled  servant,  when  she  wished  a note  taken 
without  loss  of  time,  held  it  open  and  read  it  over  to 
him,  saying:  “There  noo,  Andrew,  ye  ken  a’  that’s  ia 
it ; noo  dinna  stop  to  open  it,  but  jest  send  it  off.”  , 


A Mr.  Malaprop— a man  slightly  pretentions,  fond 
of  display,  and  somewhat  ignorant—  recently  called  tho 
attention  of  some  visitors  to  a showv  carpet  on  one  of 
his  apartments,  with  Jhe  remark,  “There,  gentlemen, 
that  is  Unp  jM  lneiqeftlc£r»etp  Mr.  Brussels  ever  made 


rifrfe  Mr.  Brussels  ever  made 
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“OUT  OF  THE  WORLD.” 

In  this  most  interesting  picture 
Mr.  Lehmann  represents  a scene 
which  he  witnessed  years  ago  at 
the  Franciscan  monastery  at  Tivoli. 
In  a whitewashed  cell  a young 
monk  sits  playing  the  harpsichord 
— one  of  those  old-fashioned  instru- 
ments still  used  in  remote  districts 
on  the  Continent,  where  the  mod- 
ern piano  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced— and  an  elder  monk  stands 
listening  to  him.  Inside  the  harp- 
sichord was  inscribed,  in  monkish 
Latin,  this  distich : 

“ Me  vivum  in  silva  fecit  nature  tacere : 

Me  csesum  ars  cogit,  duice  sonare  lo- 
qui 

which  is  closely  enough  rendered 
by  the  lines : 

“Living  a woodland  tree,  to  be  dumb 
was  decreed  me  by  nature: 

Dead,  how  I sing ! how  I speak ! such 
is  the  magic  of  art.” 

The  figures  in  this  picture  com- 
pose unaffectedly;  and  it  is  said 
that  in  the  original  picture,  exhib- 
ited at  the  Koval  Academy  in  Lon- 
don, the  simple  coloring  accords 
well  with  the  sentiment  of  repose 
and  retirement  proper  to  the  sub- 
ject and  title.  The  broad  masses 
of  color  formed  by  the  warm  brown 
of  the  monks’  frocks  and  the  low- 
toned  red  pavement  tiles  harmonize 
pleasantly  with  the  pale  greenish- 
blue,  heightened  with  gold,  of  the 
harpsichord-case  and  the  cool  gray 
of  the  cell  wall,  relieved  by  light 
and  shade. 

Such  scenes  of  quiet  and  repose 
are  now  rare  since  the  dissolution 


of  so  many  monasteries ; but,  how- 
ever false  and  mischievous  the  mo- 
nastic conception  of  life,  some  care- 
worn, overtaxed  toilers  * ‘ in  the 
world”  may,  without  reproach,  oc- 
casionally sigh  for  peace  and  rest 
as  complete  as  is  here  indicated — 
for  a refuge  “out  of  the  world" — 
“ the  world  forgetting,  by  the  world 
forgot.” 

THE  CAPITOL  GROUNDS, 
WASHINGTON. 

Every  pleasant  Wednesday  even- 
ing all  Washington  crowds  to  the 
beautiful  grounds  at  the  east  front 
of  the  National  Capitol,  to  listen  to 
the  splendid  music  furnished  by  the 
Marine  Band.  There  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  in  the  city,  the 
President,  the  heads  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  government, 
members  of  Congress,  foreign  em- 
bassadors, etc.  The  pleasantest 
feature  of  this  weekly  out-of-door 
concert  is  the  delight  which  it  af- 
fords the  children  of  the  city,  who 
on  these  occasions  are  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  grounds.  Even 
running  on  the  grass  is  permitted 
— a privilege  of  which  they  are  not 
slow  to  take  advantage. 

In  former  days  these  concerts  were 
always  honored  with  the  presence 
of  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  J. 
Q.  Adams,  and  other  great  men  of 
the  generation  which  has  just  pass-' 
ed  away,  who  took  great  delight  in 
the  society  of  children,  and  loved 
to  take  part  in  their  innocent  pas- 
times. 
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MAN  AND  WIFE. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  “The  Woman  in  White,”  “No  Name,” 

“ The  Moonstone,”  etc.,  etc. 


WITH  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-FOURTH. 

(Continued.) 

THU  MANCSCBIPT. 

“ We  finished  the  job  on  the  wall  just  before 
dark.  *1  went  to  my  cup  of  tea,  and  he  went  to 
his  bottle  of  gin. 

“I  left  him,  drinking  hard,  to  put  our  two 
bedrooms  tidy  for  the  night.  The  place  that 
his  bed  happened  to  be  set  in  (which  I had  never 
remarked  particularly  before)  seemed,  in  a man- 
ner of  speaking,  to  force  itself  on  my  notice 
now. 

“ The  head  of  the  bedstead  was  set  against 
the  wall  which  divided  his  room  from  mine. 

From  looking  at  the  bedstead  I got  to  looking 
at  the  wall  next.  Then  to  wondering  what  it 
was  made  of.  Then  to  rapping  against  it  with 
my  knuckles.  The  sound  told  me  there  was 
nothing  but  lath  and  plaster  under  the  paper. 

It  was  the  same  as  the  wall  we  had  been  at  work 
on  down  stairs.  We  had  cleared  our  way  so  far 
through  this  last — in  certain  places  where  the  re- 
pairs were  most  needed — that  we  had  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  burst  through  the  paper  in  the  room  on 
the  other  side.  I found  myself  calling  to  mind 
the  caution  my  husband  had  given  me  while  we 
were  at  this  part  of  the  work,  word  for  word  as 
he  had  spoken  it.  ‘ Take  care  you  don't  Jind 
your  hands  in  the  next  room.'  That  was  what  he 
had  said  down  in  the  parlor.  Up  in  his  bedroom 
I kept  on  repeating  it  in  ray  own  mind — with  my 
eyes  all  the  while  on  the  key,  which  he  had  moved 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  door  to  lock  himself  in — 
till  the  knowledge  of  what  it  meant  burst  on  me 
like  a flash  of  light.  I looked  at  the  wall,  at  the 
bedhead,  at  my  own  two  hands — and  I shivered 
as  if  it  was  winter  time. 

“ Hours  must  have  passed  like  minutes  while 
I was  up  stairs  that  night.  I lost  all  count  of 
time.  When  my  husband  came  up  from  his 
drinking,  he  found  me  in  his  room. 

12. 

“I  leave  the  rest  untold,  and  pass  on  purpose- 
ly to  the  next  morning. 

“ No  mortal  eyes  but  mine  will  ever  see  these 
lines.  Still,  there  are  things  a woman  can’t 
write  of  even  to  herself.  I shall  only  say  this. 

I suffered  the  last  and  worst  of  many  indignities 
at  my  husband’s  hands — at  the  very  time  when  I 
first  saw,  set  plainly  before  me,  the  way  to  take 
his  life.  He  went  out  toward  noon  next  day,  to  go 
his  rounds  among  the  public  houses ; my  mind 
being  then  strung  up  to  deliver  myself  from  him, 
for  good  and  all,  when  he  came  back  at  night. 

“ The  things  we  had  used  on  the  previous  day 
were  left  in  the  parlor.  I was  all  by  myself  in 
the  house,  free  to  put  in  practice  the  lesson  he 
had  taught  me.  I proved  myself  an  apt  scholar. 

Before  the  lamps  were  lit  in  the  street  I had  my 
own  way  prepared  (in  my  bedroom  and  in  his) 
for  laying  my  own  hands  on  him — after  he  had 
locked  himself  up  for  the  night. 

“ I don’t  remember  feeling  either  fear  or  doubt 
through  all  those  hours.  I sat  down  to  my  bit 
of  supper  with  no  better  and  no  worse  an  appe- 
tite than  usual.  The  only  change  in  me  that  I 
can  call  to  mind  was  that  I felt  a singular  long- 
ing to  have  somebody  with  me  to  keep  me  com- 
pany. Having  no  friend  to  ask  in,  I went  to  the 
street  door  and  stood  looking  at  the  people  pass- 
ing this  way  and  that. 

“ A stray  dog,  sniffing  about,  came  up  to  me. 
Generally  I dislike  dogs  and  beasts  of  all  kinds. 

I called  this  one  in  and  gave  him  his  supper. 

He  had  been  taught  (I  suppose)  to  sit  up  on  his 
hind-legs  and  beg  for  food  ; at  any  rate,  that  was 
his  way  of  asking  me  for  more.  I laughed — it 
seems  impossible  when  I look  back  at  it  now, 
but  for  all  that  it’s  true — I laughed  till  the  tears 
ran  down  my  cheeks,  at  the  little  beast  on  his 
haunches,  with  his  ears  pricked  up  and  his  head 
on  one  side  and  his  mouth  watering  for  the 
victuals.  I wonder  whether  I was  in  my  right 
senses  ? I don’t  know. 

• “ When  the  dog  had  got  till  he  could  get  he 
whined  to  be  let  out  to  roam  the  streets  again. 

“ As  I opened  the  door  to  let  the  creature  go 
his  ways,  I saw  my  husband  crossing  the  road  to 
come  in.  ‘ Keep  out’  (I  says  to  him) ; ‘ to- 
night, of  all  nights,  keep  out.’  He  was  too 
drunk  to  heed  me ; he  passed  by,  and  blunder- 
ed his  way  up  stairs.  I followed  and  listened. 

I heard  him  open  his  door,  and  bang  it  to,  and 
lock  it.  I waited  a bit,  and  went  up  another 
stair  or  two.  I heard  him  drop  down  on  to  his 
bed.  In  a minute  more,  he  was  fast  asleep  and 
snoring. 

“It  had  all  happened  as  it  was  wanted  to 
happen.  In  two  minutes — without  doing  one 
single  thing  to  bring  suspicion  on  myself — I 
could  have  smothered  him.  I went  into  my 
own  room.  I took  up  the  towel  that  I had 
laid  ready.  I was  within  an  inch  of  it — when 
there  came  a rush  of  something  up  into  my  head. 

I can't  say  what  it  was.  I can  only  say  the  hor- 
rors laid  hold  of  me  and  hunted  me  then  and 
there  out  of  the  house. 

“I  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  slipped  the  key 
of  the  street  door  into  my  pocket.  It  was  only 
half  past  nine — or  maybe  a quarter  to  ten.  If  I 
had  any  one  clear  notion  in  my  head,  it  was  the 
notion  of  running  away,  and  never  allowing  my- 
self to  set  eyes  on  tjie. house  or  the  husband 

more.  Digitize  a by 

I went  up  the  street — and  came  back.  I I man 
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went  down  the  street — and  came  back.  I tried 
it  a third  time,  and  went  round  and  round  and 
round — and  came  back.  It  was  not  to  be  done. 
The  house  held  me  chained  to  it  like  a dog  to 
his  kennel.  I couldn’t  keep  away  from  it.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I couldn’t  keep  away  from  it. 

“ A company  of  gay  young  men  and  women 
passed  me,  just  as  I was  going  to  let  myself  in 
again.  They  were  in  a great  hurry.  ‘ Step  out,  ’ 
says  one  of  the  men  ; ‘ the  theatre’s  close  by,  and 
we  shall  be  just  in  time  for  the  farce.’  I turned 
about  and  followed  them.  Having  been  piously 
brought  up,  I had  never  been  inside  a theatre  iii 
my  life.  It  struck  me  that  I might  get  taken, 
as  it  were,  out  of  myself,  if  I saw  something  that 
was  quite  strange  to  me,  and  heaYd  something 
which  would  put  new  thoughts  into  my  mind. 

‘ “They  went  in  to  the  pit ; and  I went  in  after 
them. 

“ The  thing  they  called  the  farce  had  begun. 
Men  and  women  came  on  to  the  stage,  turn  and 
turn  about,  and  talked,  and  went  off  again.  Be- 
fore long  all  the  people  about  me  in  the  pit  were 
laughing  and  clapping  their  hands.  The  noise 
they  made  angered  me.  I don’t  know  how  to 
describe  the  state  I was  in.  My  eyes  wouldn’t 
sene  me,  and  my  ears  wouldn’t  serve  me,  to  see 
and  to  hear  what  the  rest  of  them  were  seeing 
and  hearing.  There  must  have  been  something, 
I fancy,  in  my  mind  that  got  itself  between  me 
and  what  was  going  on  upon  the  stage.  The 
play  looked  fair  enough  on  the  surface;  but 
there  was  danger  and  death  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  The  players  tVere  talking  and  laughing  to 
deceive  the  people — with  murder  in  their  minds 
all  the  time.  And  nobody  knew  it  but  me — and 
my  tongue  was  tied  when  I tried  to  tell  the  oth- 
ers. I got  up,  and  ran  out.  The  moment  I was 
in  the  street  my  steps  turned  back  of  themselves 
on  the  way  to  the  house.  I called  a cab,  and 
told  the  man  to  drive  (as  far  as  a shilling  would 
take  me)  the  opposite  way.  He  put  me  down — 
I don’t  know  where.  Across  the  street  I saw  an 
inscription  in  letters  of  flame  over  an  open  door. 
The  man  said  it  was  a dancing-place.  Dancing 
was  as  new  to  me  as  play-going.  I had  one  more 
shilling  left ; and  I paid  to  go  in,  and  see  what  a 
sight  of  the  dancing  would  do  for  me.  The  light 
from  the  ceiling  poured  down  in  this  place  as  if 
it  was  all  on  fire.  The  crashing  of  the  music  was 
dreadful.  The  whirling  round  and  round  of  men 
and  women  in  each  other’s  arms  was  quite  mad- 
dening to  see.  I don’t  know  what  happened  to 
me  here.  The  great  blaze  of  light  from  the  ceil- 
ing turned  blood-red  on  a sudden.  The  man 
standing  in  front  of  the  musicians  waving  a 
stick  took  the  likeness  of  Satan,  as  seen  in  the 
picture  in  our  family  Bible  at  home.  The  whirl- 
ing men  and  women  went  round  and  round,  with 
white  faces  like  the  faces  of  the  dead,  and  bodies 
robed  in  winding-sheets.  I screamed  out  with 
the  terror  of  it ; and  some  person  took  me  by  the 
arm  and  put  me  outside  the  door.  The  darkness 
did  me  good : it  was  comforting  and  delicious — 
like  a cool  hand  laid  on  a hot  head.  I went  walk- 
ing on  through  it,  without  knowing  where ; com- 
posing my  mind  with  the  belief  that  I had  lost  my 
way,  and  that  I should  find  myself  miles  distant 
from  home  when  morning  dawned.  After  some 
time  I got  too  weary  to  go  on ; and  I sat  me 
down  to  rest  on  a door-step.  I dozed  a bit,  and 
woke  up.  When  I got  on  my  feet  to  go  on 
again,  I happened  to  turn  my  head  toward  the 
door  of  the  house.  The  number  on  it  was  the 
same  number  as  ours.  I looked  again.  And 
behold,  it  was  our  steps  I had  been  resting  on. 
The  door  wras  our  door. 

“All  my  doubts  and  all  my  struggles  dropped 
out  of  my  mind  when  I made  that  discovery. 
There  was  no  mistaking  what  this  perpetual 
coming  back  to  the  house  meant.  Resist  it  as  I 
might,  it  was  to  be. 

“ I opened  the  street  door  and  went  up  stairs, 
and  heard  him  sleeping  his  heavy  sleep,  exactly 
as  I had  heard  him  when  I went  out.  I sat 
down  on  my  bed  and  took  off  my  bonnet,  quite 
quiet  in  myself,  because  I knew  it  was  to  be.  I 
damped  the  towel,  and  put  it  ready,  and  took  a 
turn  in  the  room. 

“ It  was  just  the  dawn  of  day.  The  sparrows 
were  chirping  among  the  trees  in ' he  square  hard 
by. 

“ I drew  up  my  blind ; the  faint  light  spoke 
to  me  as  if  in  words,  ‘ Do  it  now,  before  I get 
brighter,  and  show  too  much.  ’ 

“ I listened.  The  friendly  silence  had  a word 
for  me  too  : ‘ I)o  it  now,  and  trust  the  secret  to 
Me.’ 

“ I waited  till  the  church  clock  chimed  before 
striking  the  hour.  At  the  first  stroke — without 
touching  the  lock  of  his  door,  without  setting 
foot  in  his  room — I had  the  towel  over  his  face. 
Before  the  last  stroke  he  had  ceased  struggling. 
When  the  hum  of  the  bell  through  the  morning 
silence  was  still  and  dead,  he  was  still  and  dead 
with  it. 

13. 

“The  rest  of  this  history  is  counted  in  my 
mind  by  four  days — Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, Saturday.  After  that  it  all  fades  off  like, 
and  the  new  years  come  with  a strange  look,  be- 
ing the  years  of  a new'  life. 

“What  about  the  old  life  first?  What  did  I 
feel,  in  the  horrid  quiet  of  the  morning,  when  I 
had  done  it  ? 

“I  don’t  knew  what  I felt.  I can’t  remem- 
ber it,  or  I can’t  tell  it,  I don't  know'  which.  I 
can  write  the  history  of  the  four  days,  and  that’s 
all. 

“Wednesday.  — I gave  the  alarm  toward 
noon.  Hours  before,  I had  put  things  straight 
and  fit  to  be  seen.  I had  only  to  call  for  help, 
and  to  leave  the  people  to  do  as  they  pleased. 
The  neighbors  came  in,  and  then  the  police. 
They  knocked,  uselessly,  at  his  door.  Then  they 
broke  it  open,  and  found.bim  dead  in  his  bed. 

“Not  the  ghost  of  a suspicion  of  me  entered 
the  mind  of  any  one.  There  was  no  fear  of  hu- 
man justice  finding  me  out:  my  one  unuttera- 


ble dread  was  dread  of  an  Avenging  Providence. 
1 had  a short  sleep  that  night,  and  a dream,  in 
which  I did  the  deed  over  again.  For  a time 
my  mind  was  busy  with  thoughts  of  confessing 
to  the  police,  and  of  giving  myself  up.  If  I had 
not  belonged  to  a respectable  family,  I should 
have  done  it.  From  generation  to  generation 
there  had  been  no  stain  on  our  good  name.  It 
would  be  death  to  my  father,  and  disgrace  to  all 
my  family,  if  I owmed  what  I had  done,  and  suf- 
fered for  it  on  the  public  scaffold.  I prayed  to 
be  guided ; and  I had  a revelation,  toward  morn- 
ing, of  what  to  do. 

“ I was  commanded,  in  a vision,  to  open  the 
Bible,  and  vow  on  it  to  set  my  guilty  self  apart 
among  my  innocent  fellow-creatures  from  that 
day  forth ; to  live  among  them  a separate  and 
silent  life ; to  dedicate  the  use  of  my  speech  to 
the  language  of  prayer  only,  offered  up  in  the 
solitude  of  my  own  chamber,  when  no  human 
ear  could  hear  me.  Alone,  in  the  morning,  I 
saw  the  vision,  and  vowed  the  vow.  No  human 
ear  has  heard  me  from  that  time.  No  human 
ear  will  hear  me,  to  the  day  of  my  death. 

“Thursday. — The  people  came  to  speak  to 
me,  as  usual.  They  found  me  dumb. 

“What  had  happened  to  me  in  the  past,  when 
my  head  had  been  hurt,  and  my  speech  affected 
by  it,  gave  a likelier  look  to  my  dumbness  than  it 
might  have  borne  in  the  case  of  another  person. 
They  took  me  back  again  to  the  hospital.  The 
doctors  were  divided  in  opinion.  Some  said  the 
shock  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  house,  com- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  other  shock,  might,  for 
all  they  knew,  have  done  the  mischief.  And 
others  said,  * She  got  her  speech  again  after  the 
accident;  there  has  been  no  new  injury  since 
that  time ; the  woman  is  shamming  dumb,  for 
some  purpose  of  her  own.’  I let  them  dispute 
it  as  they  liked.  All  human  talk  was  nothing 
now  to  me.  I had  set  myself  apart  among  my 
fellow-creatures ; I had  begun  my  separate  and 
silent  life. 

“Through  all  this  time  the  sense  of  a com- 
ing punishment  hanging  over  me  never  left  my 
mind.  I had  nothing  to  dread  from  human 
justice.  The  judgment  of  an  Avenging  Provi- 
dence^— there  was  what  I was  waiting  for. 

“Friday. — They  held  the  inquest.  He  had 
been  known  for  years  past  as  an  inveterate  drunk- 
ard ; he  had  been  seen  overnight  going  home 
in  liquor ; he  had  been  found  locked  up  in  his 
room,  with  the  key  inside  the  door,  and  the  latch 
of  the  window  bolted  also.  No  fire-place  was 
in  this  garret ; nothing  was  disturbed  or  altered ; 
nobody  by  human  possibility  could  have  got  in. 
The  doctor  reported  that  he  had  died  of  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs ; and  the  jury  gave  their  ver- 
dict accordingly. 

14. 

“Saturday. — Marked  forever  in  my  calendar 
as  the  memorable  day  on  which  the  judgment 
descended  on  me.  Toward  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon — in  the  broad  sunlight,  under  the  cloud- 
less sky,  with  hundreds  of  innocent  human  creat- 
ures all  around  me — I,  Hester  Dethridge,  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Appearance  which  is  ap- 
pointed to  haunt  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

“I  had  had  a terrible  night.  My  mind  felt 
much  as  it  had  felt  on  the  evening  when  I had 
gone  to  the  play.  I went  out  to  see  what  the  air 
and  the  sunshine  and  the  cool  green  of  trees  and 
grass  would  do  for  me.  The  nearest  place  in 
which  I could  find  what  I wanted  was  the  Re- 
gent’s Park.  I went  into  one  of  the  quiet  walks 
in  the  middle  of  the  park,  where  the.  horses  and 
carriages  are  not  allowed  to  go,  and  where  old 
people  can  sun  themselves,  and  children  play, 
without  danger. 

“ I sat  me  dowm  to  rest  on  a bench.  Among 
the  children  near  me  w'as  a beautiful  little  boy, 
playing  with  a brand-new  toy — a horse  and  wag- 
on. While  I was  watching  him  busily  pluck- 
ing up  the  blades  of  grass  and  loading  his  wag- 
on with  them,  I felt  for  the  first  time — what  I 
have  often  and  often  felt  since — a creeping  chill 
come  slowly  over  my  flesh,  and  then  a suspicion 
of  something  hidden  near  me,  which  would  steal 
out  and  show  itself  if  I looked  that  way. 

“There  was  a big  tree  hard  by.  I looked  to- 
ward the  tree,  and  waited  to  see  the  something 
hidden  appear  from  behind  it. 

“ The  Thing  stole  out,  dark  and  shadowy  in 
the  pleasant  sunlight.  At  first  I saw  only  the 
dim  figure  of  a w oman.  After  a little  it  began 
to  get  plainer,  brightening  from  within  outw'ard 
— brightening,  brightening,  brightening,  till  it  set 
before  me  the  vision  of  my  ow  n self,  repeated 
as  if  I was  standing  before  a glass — the  double 
of  myself,  looking  at  me  with  my  own  eyes.  I 
saw  it  move  over  the  grass.  I saw  it  stop  be- 
hind the  beautiful  little  boy.  I saw  it  stand  and 
listen,  as  I had  stood  and  listened  at  the  dawn 
of  morning,  for  the  chiming  of  the  bell  before 
the  clock  struck  the  hour.  When  it  heard  the 
stroke  it  pointed  down  to  the  boy  with  my  own 
hand ; and  it  said  to  me,  with  my  own  voice, 
‘Kill  him.’ 

“A  time  passed.  I don’t  know  whether  it 
w as  a minute  or  an  hour.  The  heavens  and  the 
earth  disappeared  from  before  me.  I saw  no- 
thing but  the  double  of  myself,  with  the  pointing 
hand.  I felt  nothing  but  the  longing  to  kill  the 
boy. 

“Then,  as  it  seemed,  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  rushed  back  upon  me.  I saw  the  people 
near  staring  in  surprise  at  me,  and  wondering  if 
I was  in  my  right  mind. 

“ I got,  by  main  force,  to  my  feet ; I looked, 
by  main  force,  away  from  the  beautiful  boy ; I 
escaped,  by  main  force,  from  the  sight  of  the 
Thing,  back  into  the  streets.  I can  only  describe 
the  overpowering  strength  of  the  temptation  that 
tried  me  in  one  way.  It  was  like  tearing  the  life 
out  of  me  to  tear  myself  from  killing  the  boy. 
And  what  it  was  on  this  occasion  it  has  been 
ever  since.  No  remedy  against  it  but  in  that 
torturing  effort,  and  no  quenching  the  after-ag- 
ony but  by  solitude  and  prayer. 


“ The  sense  of  a coming  punishment  had  hung 
over  me.  And  the  punishment  had  come.  I 
had  waited  for  the  judgment  of  an  Avenging 
Providence.  And  thejudgment  was  pronounced. 
With  pious  David  I could  now  say,  Thy  fierce 
wrath  goeth  over  me ; thy  terrors  have  cut  me  off.  ” 

Arrived  at  that  point  in  the  narrative,  Geoffrey 
looked  up  from  the  manuscript  for  the  first  time. 
Some  sound  outside  the  room  had  disturbed  him. 
Was  it  a sound  in  the  passage  ? 

He  listened.  There  was  an  interval  of  silence. 
He  looked  back  again  at  the  Confession,  turning 
over  the  last  leaves  to  count  how  much  was  left 
of  it  before  it  came  to  an  end. 

After  relating  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  writer  had  returned  to  domestic  service,  the 
narrative  was  resumed  no  more.  Its  few  remain- 
ing pages  were  occupied  by  a fragmentary  jour- 
nal. The  brief  entries  all  referred  to  the  various 
occasions  on  which  Hester  Dethridge  had  again 
and  again  seen  the  terrible  apparition  of  herself, 
and  had  again  and  again  resisted  the  homicidal 
frenzy  roused  in  her  by  the  hideous  creation  of 
her  own  distempered  brain.  In  the  effort  which 
that  resistance  cost  her  lay  the  secret  of  her  ob- 
stinate determination  to  insist  on  being  freed 
from  her  work  at  certain  times,  and  to  make  it 
a condition  with  any  mistress  who  employed  her 
that  she  should  be  privileged  to  sleep  in  a room 
of  her  own  at  night.  Having  counted  the  pages 
thus  filled,  Geoffrey  turned  back  to  the  place  at 
which  he  had  left  off,  to  read  the  manuscript 
through  to  the  end. 

As  his  eyes  rested  on  the  first  line  the  noise  in 
the  passage — intermitted  for  a moment  only — 
disturbed  him  again. 

This  time  there  was  no  doubt  of  what  the 
sound  implied.  He  heard  her  hurried  footsteps ; 
he  heard  her  dreadful  cry.  Hester  Dethridge 
had  woke  in  her  chair  in  the  parlor,  and  had  dis- 
covered that  the  Confession  was  no  longer  in  her 
own  hands. 

He  put  the  manuscript  into  the  breast-pocket 
of  his  coat.  On  this  occasion  his  reading  had 
been  of  some  use  to  him.  Needless  to  go  on 
further  with  it.  Needless  to  return  to  the  New- 
gate Calendar.  The  problem  was  solved. 

As  he  rose  to  his  feet  his  heavy  face  brighten- 
ed slowly  with  a terrible  smile.  While  the  wo- 
man’s Confession  was  in  his  pocket  the  woman 
herself  was  in  his  power.  “ If  she  wants  it  back,” 
he  said,  “ she  must  get  it  on  my  terms.”  With 
that  resolution,  he  opened  the  door,  and  met 
Hester  Dethridge,  face  to  face,  in  the  passage. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-FIFTH. 

THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  END. 

The  servant,  appearing  the  next  morning  in 
Anne’s  room  with  the  breakfast  tray,  closed  the 
door  with,  an  air  of  mystery,  and  announced  that 
strange  things  were  going  on  in  the  house. 

“Did  you  hear  nothing  last  night,  ma’am,” 
she  asked,  ‘ ‘ down  stairs  in  the  passage  ?” 

“I  thought  I heard  some  voices  whispering 
outside  my  room,”  Anne  replied.  “Has  any 
thing  happened  ?” 

Extricated  from  the  confusion  in  which  she 
involved  it,  the  girl’s  narrative  amounted  in  sub- 
stance to  this.  She  had  been  startled  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  her  mistress  in  the  pas- 
sage, staring  about  her  wildly,  like  a woman  who 
had  gone  out  of  her  senses.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  “the  master”  had  flung  open  the  draw- 
ing-room door.  He  had  caught  Mrs.  Dethridge 
by  the  arm,  had  dragged  her  into  the  room,  and 
had  closed  the  door  again.  After  the  two  had 
remained  shut  up  together  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  Mrs.  Dethridge  had  come  out,  as  pale  as 
ashes,  and  had  gone  up  stairs  trembling  like  a 
person  in  great  terror.  Some  time  Inter,  when 
the  servant  was  in  bed,  but  not  asleep,  she  had 
seen  a light  under  her  door,  in  the  narrow  wood- 
en passage  which  separated  Anne’s  bedroom 
from  Hester’s  bedroom,  and  by  which  she  ob- 
tained access  to  her  own  little  sleeping-chamber 
beyond,  b’he  had  got  out  of  bed;  had  looked 
through  the  keyhole;  and  had  seen  “the  mas- 
ter” and  Mrs.  Dethridge  standing  together  ex- 
amining the  walls  of  the  passage.  “The  mas- 
ter” had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  wall,  on  the  side 
of  his  wife’s  room,  and  had  looked  at  Mrs.  Deth- 
ridge. And  Mrs.  Dethridge  had  looked  back  at 
him,  and  had  shaken  her  head.  Upon  that  he 
had  said  in  a whisper  (still  with  his  hand  on  the 
wooden  wall),  “Not  to  be  done  here?”  And 
Mrs.  Dethridge  had  shaken  her  head.  He  had 
considered  a moment,  and  had  whispered  again, 
“ The  other  room  will  do,  won’t  it  ?”  And  Mrs. 
Dethridge  had  nodded  her  head — and  so  they 
had  parted.  That  was  the  story  of  the  night. 
Early  in  the  morning,  more  strange  things  had 
happened.  The  master  had  gone  out,  with  a 
large  sealed  packet  in  his  hand,  covered  with 
many  stamps ; taking  his  own  letter  to  the  post, 
instead  of  sending  the  servant  with  it  as  usual. 
On  his  return,  Mrs.  Dethridge  had  gone  out  next, 
and  had  come  back  with  something  in  a jar  which 
she  had  locked  up  in  her  own  sitting-room. 
Shortly  afterward,  a working-man  had  brought 
a bundle  of  laths,  and  some  mortar  and  plaster 
of  Paris,  which  had  been  carefully  placed  to- 
gether in  a corner  of  the  scullery.  Last,  and 
most  remarkable  in  the  series  of  domestic  events, 
the  girl  had  received  permission  to  go  home  and 
see  her  friends  in  the  country,  on  that  very  day ; 
having  been  previously  informed,  when  she  en- 
tered Mrs.  Dethridge’s  service,  that  she  was  not 
to  expect  to  have  a holiday  granted  to  her  until 
after  Christmas.  Such  were  the  strange  things 
which  had  happened  in  the  house  since  the  pre- 
vious night.  What  wras  the  interpretation  to  be 
placed  on  them  ? 

The  right  interpretation  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover. 

&ihlej  frfj  ihffj^vffts  pointed  apparently  toward 
coming  repairs  or  alterations  in  the  cottage.  But 
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* . what  Geoffrey  coaid  have  to  do  with  them  (be-  “I  have  no  influence  over  him.  The  terms  Geoffrey’s  voice  appeared  to  rouse  Sir  Patrick,  say.  “I’m  sorry  I lost  my  temper  just  now,”  he 

ing  at  the  time  served  with  a notice  to  quit),  and  we  are  living  on  here — ” He  raised  his  head  — he  looked  like  himself  resumed.  “lam  badly  treated — I’m  distrusted 

why  Hester  Dethridge  should  have  shown  the  Mr.  Speedwell  considerately  stopped  her.  again.  without  a cause.  I ask  you  to  bear  witness,” 

violent  agitation  which  had  been  described,  were  “I  understand,”  he  said.  “1  will  see  his  “Whv  go  indoors  this  lovely  weather?”  he  he  added,  his  voice  getting  louder  again,  while 

mysteries  which  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate.  brother  on  my  way  home.”  He  looked  for  a said.  “ Suppose  we  take  a turn  in  the  garden  ?”  , his  eyes  moved  uneasily  backward  and  forward 

Anne  dismissed  the  girl  with  a little  present  moment  at  Anne.  “You  are  tar  from  well  Blanche  pressed  Anne’s  hand  significantly,  between  Sir  Patrick  and  Anne,  “ that  I treat  my 

and  a few  kind  words.  Under  other  circuin-  yourself,”  he  resumed.  “Can  I do  any  thing  The  proposal  was  evidently  made  for  a purpose,  wife  as  becomes  a lady.  Her  friend  calls  on 

stances,  the  incomprehensible  proceedings  in  the  for  you  ?”  They  turned  the  corner  of  the  cottage  and  gained  her — and  she’s  free  to  receive  her  friend.  My 

house  might  have  made  her  seriously  uneasy.  “While  I am  living  my  present  life,  Mr.  the  large  garden  at  the  back  — the  two  ladies  mother  wants  to  see  her — and  I promise  to  take 

But  her  mind  was  now  occupied  by  more  press-  Speedwell,  not  even  your  skill  can  help  me.”  walking  together,  arm  in  arm  ; Sir  Patrick  and  her  to  my  mother’s.  At  two  o’clock  to-morrow, 

ing  anxieties.  Blanche’s  second  letter  (received  '1'he  surgeon  took  his  leave.  Anne  hurried  Geoffrey  following  them.  Little  by  little,  Blanche  Where  am  I to  blame  ? You  stand  there  look- 

from  Hester  Dethridge  on  the  previous  evening)  back  up  stairs,  before  Geoffrey  could  re-enter  quickened  her  pace.  “I  have  got  my  instruc-  ing  at  me,  and  saying  nothing.  Where  am  I to 

informed  her  that  Sir  Patrick  persisted  in  his  the  cottage.  To  see  the  man  who  had  laid  her  tions,”  she  whispered  to  Anne.  “Let’s  get  out  blame?” 

resolution,  and  that  he  and  his  niece  might  be  life  waste — to  meet  the  vindictive  hatred  that  of  his  hearing.”  “If  a man’s  own  conscience  justifies  him,  Mr. 

expected,  come  what  might  of  it,  to  present  looked  furtively  at  her  out  of  his  eyes — at  the  If  was  more  easily  said  than  done.  Geoffrey  Delamayn,”  said  Sir  Patrick,  “the  opinions  of 

themselves  at  the  cottage  on  that  day.  moment  when  sentence  of  death  had  been  pro-  kept  close  behind  them.  others  are  of  very  little  importance.  My  errand 

Anne  opened  the  letter,  and  looked  at  it  for  nounced  on  him,  was  an  ordeal  from  which  . ‘Cotwacr  my  lameness,  Mr.  Delamayn,”  here  is  performed.” 
the  second  time.  The  passages  relating  to  Sir  every  finer  instinct  in  her  nature  shrank  in  said  Sir  Patrick.  “Not  quite  so  fast.”  As  he  turned  to  bid  Anne  farewell,  the  uneasi- 

l’atrick  were  expressed  in  these  terms : horror.  It  was  well  intended.  But  Geoffrey’s  cunning  ness  that  he  felt  at  leaving  her  forced  its  way  to 

“ I don’t  think,  darling,  you  have  any  idea  of  Hour  by  hour,  the  morning  wore  on,  and  he  had  taken  the  alarm.  Instead  of  dropping  be-  view.  The  color  faded  out  of  his  face.  His 

the  interest  that  you  have  roused  in  my  uncle,  made  no  attempt  to  communicate  with  her.  hind  with  Sir  Patrick,  he  called  to  his  wife.  hand  trembled  as  it  closed  tenderly  and  firmly 

Although  he  has  not  to  reproach  himself,  as  I Stranger  still,  Hester  Dethridge  never  appear-  “ Consider  Sir  Patrick’s  lameness,”  he  repeat-  on  hers.  “I  shall  see  you  to-morrow,  at  Hol- 

have,  with  being  the  miserable  cause  of  the  sac-  ed.  The  servant  came  up  stairs  to  say  good-  ed.  “Not  quite  so  fast.”  Chester  House,”  he  said;  giving  his  arm  while 

rificc  that  you  have  made,  he  is  quite  as  wretch-  by ; and  went  away  for  her  holiday.  Shortly  Sir  Patrick  met  that  check  with  characteristic  he  spoke  to  Blanche.  He  took  leave  of  Geoffrey, 

ed  and  quite  as  anxious  about  you  as  I am.  We  afterward,  certain  sounds  reached  Anne’s  ears  readiness.  When  Anne  slackened  her  pace,  he  without  looking  at  him  again,  and  without  seeing 

talk  of  nobody  else.  He  said  last  night  that  he  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage.  She  addressed  himself  to  Geoffrey,  stopping  deliberate-  his  offered  hand.  In  another  minute  they  were 

did  not  believe  there  was  your  equal  in  the  world,  heard  the  strokes  of  a hammer,  and  then  a ly  in  the  middle  of  the  path.  “ Let  me  give  you  gone. 

Think  of  that  from  a man  who  has  such  terribly  noise  as  of  some  heavy  piece  of  furniture  being  my  message  from  Holehester  House,”  he  said.  Anne  waited  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  cottage, 

sharp  eyes  for  the  faults  of  women  in  general,  and  moved.  The  mysterious  repairs  were  apparent-  The  two  ladies  were  still  slowly  walking  on.  while  Geoffrey  closed  and  locked  the  gate.  She 

such  a terribly  sharp  tongue  in  talking  of  them ! ly  being  begun  in  the  spare  room.  Geoffrey  was  placed  between  the  alternatives  of  had  n°  wish  to  appear  to  avoid  him,  after  the 

I am  pledged  to  secrecy ; but  I must  tell  you  one  She  went  to  the  window.  The  hour  was  ap-  staying  with  Sir  Patrick  and  leaving  them  by  answer  that  he  had  sent  to  his  mother’s  message, 

other  thing,  between  ourselves.  Lord  Ilolehes-  proachhig  at  which  Sir  Patrick  and  Blanche  themselves — or  of  following  them  and  leaving  He  returned  slowly  half-way  across  the  front 

ter’s  announcement  that  his  brother  refuses  to  might  be  expected  to  make  the  attempt  to  see  Sir  Patrick.  Deliberately,  on  his  side,  he  fol-  garden,  looked  toward  the  passage  in  which  she 

consent  to  a separation  put  my  uncle  almost  be-  her.  lowed  the  ladies.  was  standing,  passed  before  the  door,  and  disap- 

side  himself.  If  there  is  not  some  change  for  For  the  third  time,  she  looked  at  the  letter.  Sir  Patrick  called  him  back.  “I  told  you  I peared  round  the  corner  of  the  cottage  on  his 

the  better  in  your  life  in  a few  days’  time,  Sir  It  suggested,  on  this  occasion,  a new  consider-  wished  to  speak  to  you,”  he  said,  sharply.  way  to  the  back  garden.  The  inference  was  not 

Patrick  will  find  out  a way  of  his  own — lawful  ation  to  her.  Did  the  strong  measures  which  Driven  to  bay,  Geoffrey  openly  reyealed  his  *°  be  mistaken.  It  was  Geoffrey  who  was  avoid- 

or  not,  he  doesn’t  care— for  rescuing  you  from  Sir  Patrick  had  taken  in  secret  indicate  alarm  resolution  to  give  Blanche  no  opportunity  of  inS  ,ier-  Had  he  lied  to  Sir  Patrick  ? When 

the  dreadful  position  in  which  you  are  placed,  as  well  as  sympathy  ? Did  he  believe  she  was  in  speaking  in  private  to  Anne.  He  called  to  Anne  tbe  next  came  would  he  find  reasons  of  his 

and  Arnold  (with  my  full  approval)  will  help  a position  in  which  the  protection  of  the  law'  was  to  stop.  °"  n for  refusing  to  take  her  to  Holchestet 

him.  As  we  understand  it,  you  are,  under  one  powerless  to  reach  her?  It  seemed  just  possi-  “l  have  no  secrets  from  my  wife,”  he  said.  House? 

pretense  or  another,  kept  a close  prisoner.  Sir  ble.  Suppose  she  were  free  to  consult  a magis-  “ And  I expect  my  wife  to  have  no  secrets  from  went  up  stairs.  At  the  same  moment 

Patrick  has  already  secured  a post  of  observation  trate,  and  to  own  to  him  (if  words  could  express  me.  Give  me  the  message  in  her  hearing.”  Hester  Dethridge  opened  her  bedroom  door  to 

near  you.  Ho  and  Arnold  went  all  round  the  it)  the  vague  presentiment  of  danger  which  was  <sir  Patrick’s  eyes  brightened  with  indigna-  come  out.  Observing  Anne,  she  closed  it  again ; 

cottage  last  night,  and  examined  a door  in  your  then  present  in  her  mind — what  proof  could  she  tion.  He  controlled  himself,  and  looked  for  an  an<I  remained  invisible  in  her  room.  Once  more 

back  garden  wall,  with  a locksmith  to  help  them,  produce  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  a stranger?  The  instant  significantly  at  his  niece  before  he  spoke  tbe  inference  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  Hester 

You  will  no  doubt  hear  further  about  this  from  proofs  were  all  in  her  husband’s  favor.  Witness-  to  Geoffrey.  Dethridge,  also,  had  her  reasons  for  avoiding 

Sir  Patrick  himself.  Pray  don’t  appear  to  know  es  could  testify  to  the  conciliatory  words  which  “As  you  please,”  he  said.  “Your  brother  Anne. 

any  thing  of  it  w'hen  you  see  him  ! 1 am  not  in  he  had  spoken  to  her  in  their  presence.  The  requests  me  to  tell  you  that  the  duties  of  the  new  What  did  it  mean  ? What  object  could  there 

his  confidence — but  Arnold  is,  which  comes  to  evidence  of  his  mother  and  brother  would  show  position  in  which  he  is  placed  occupy  the  whole  be  *n  common  between  Hester  and  Geoffrey? 

the  same  thing  exactly.  You  will  see  us  (I  mean  that  he  had  preferred  to  sacrifice  hfs  own  pe-  of  his  time,  and  will  prevent  him  from  returning  There  was  no  fathoming  the  meaning  of  it. 

you  will  see  my  uncle  and  me)  to-morrow,  in  cuniarv  interests  rather  than  consent  to  part  with  to  Fulham,’  as  he  had  proposed,  for  some  days  to  Anne’s  thoughts  reverted  to  the  communication 

spite  of  the  brute  who  keeps  you  under  lock  and  her.  She  could  furnish  nobody  with  the  small-  come.  Lady  Holehester,  hearing  that  I was  which  had  been  secretly  made  to  her  by  Blanche, 

key.  Arnold  will  not  accompany  us ; he  is  not  est  excuse,  in  her  case,  for  interfering  between  likely  to  see  you,  has  charged  me  with  another  I1  was  not  *n  womanhood  to  be  insensible  to  such 

to  be  trusted  (he  owns  it  himself)  to  control  his  man  and  wife.  Did  Sir  Patrick  see  this?  And  message,  from  herself.  She  is  not  well  enough  devotion  as  Sir  Patrick’s  conduct  implied.  Ter- 

indignation.  Courage,  dearest ! There  arc  two  did  Blanche’s  description  of  what  he  and  Arnold  to  leave  home;  and  she  wishes  to  see  you  at  rible  as  her  position  had  become  in  its  ever- 

people  in  the  world  to  whom  you  are  inestimably  Brinkworth  were  doing  point  to  the  conclusion  Holehester  House  to-morrow accompanied  (as  growing  uncertainty,  in  its  never-ending  sus- 

precious,  and  who  are  determined  not  to  let  your  that  they  were  taking  the  law  into  their  own  she  specially  desires)  by  Mrs.  Delamayn.”  pensc,  the  oppression  of  it  yielded  for  the  mo- 

happiness  be  sacrificed.  I am  one  of  them,  and  hands  in  despair?  The  more  she  thought  of  it,  in  giving  the  two  messages,  lie’  gradually  ment  to  the  glow  of  pride  and  gratitude  which 

(for  Heaven’s  sake  keep  this  a secret  also!)  Sir  the  more  likely  it  seemed.  raised  his  voice  to  a louder  tone  than  usual,  warmed  her  heart,  as  she  thought  of  the  sacri- 

Patrick  is  the  other.”  She  was  still  pursuing  the  train  of  thought  While  he  was  speaking,  Blanche  (wanted  to  fol-  fices  that  had  been  made,  of  the  perils  that  were 

Absorbed  in  the  letter,  and  in  the  conflict  of  thus  suggested,  when  the  gate-bell  rang.  low  her  instructions  by  the  glance  her  uncle  had  still  to  be  encountered,  solely  for  her  sake.  To 

opposite  feelings  which  it  roused— her  color  ris-  The  noises  in  the  spare  room  suddenly  stopped,  cast  at  her)  lowered  her  voice,  and  said  to  shorten  the  period  of  suspense  seemed  to  be  a 

ing  when  it  turned  her  thoughts  inward  on  her-  Anne  looked  out.  l’he  roof  of  a carriage  was  Anne  : duty  which  she  owed  to  Sir  Patrick,  as  well  as 

self,  and  fading  again  when  she  was  reminded  by  visible  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  Sir  Pat-  “He  won’t  consent  to  the  separation  as  long  to  herself.  Why,  in  her  situation,  wait  fol 

it  of  the  coming  visit— Anne  was  called  back  to  , jek  and  Blanche  had  arrived.  After  an  inter-  as  he  has  got  you  here.  He  is  trying  for  higher  wlmt  the  next  day  might  bring  forth  ? If  the 

a sense  of  pre  :nt  events  by  the  reappearance  of  Val  Hester  Dethridge  appeared  in  the  garden,  terms.  Leave  him,  and  he  must  submit.  Put  a opportunity  offered,  she  determined  to  put  the 

the  servant,  charged  with  a message.  Mr.  Speed-  and  went  to  the  grating  in  the  gate.  Anne  heard  candle  in  your  window,  if  you  can  get  into  the  signal  in  the  window  that  night, 

well  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  cottage,  and  sir  Patrick’s  voice,  clear  and  resolute.  Eveiy  garden  to-night.  If  not,  any  other  night.  Make  Toward  evening  she  heard  once  more  the 

he  was  now  waiting  to  see  her  down  stairs.  word  he  said  reached  her  ears  through  the  open  for  the  back  gate  in  the  wall.  Sir  Patrick  and  noises  which  appeared  to  indicate  that  repairs 

Anne  found  the  surgeon  alone  in  the  drawing-  window.  Arnold  will  manage  the  rest.”  of  some  sort  were  going  on  in  the  house.  This 

room.  He  apologized  for  disturbing  her  at  that  “ ue  so  good  as  to  give  my  card  to  Mr.  Dela-  She  slipped  those  words  into  Anne’s  ears—  time  the  sounds  were  fainter;  and  they  came, 

early  hour.  mayn.  Say  that  I bring  him  a message  from  swinging  her  parasol  to  and  fro,  and  looking  as  as  sbe  fancie<l?  n°t  from  the  spare  room,  as  be- 

“ It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  to  Fulham  Holehester  House,  and  that  I can  only  deliver  it  if  the  merest  gossip  was  dropping  from  her  lips  fore’  blU  from  Geoffrey’s  room,  next  to  it. 

yesterday,”  he  said,  “and  I could  only  make  at  a personal  interview.”  , — with  the  dexterity  which  rarely  fails  a woman  The  dinner  was  later  than  usual  that  day. 

sure  of  complying  with  Lord  Holchester’s  re-  Hester  Dethridge  returned  to  the  cottage,  when  she  is  called  on  to  assist  a deception  in  Hester  Dethridge  did  not  appear  with  the  tray 

quest  by  coming  here  before  the  time  at  which  Another,  and  a longer  interval  elapsed.  At  the  which  her  own  interests  are  concerned.  Clever-  till  dusk.  Anne  spoke  to  her,  and  received  a 

I receive  patients  at  home.  I have  seen  Mr.  end  of  the  time,  Geoffrey  himself  appeared  in  the  ly  as  it  had  been  done,  however,  Geoffrey’s  in-  mute  sign  in  answer.  Determined  to  see  the 

Delamayn,  and  I have  requested  permission  to  front  garden,  with  the  key  in  his  hand.  Anne's  veterate  distrust  was  stirred  into  action  by  it.  woman’s  face  plainly,  she  put  a question  which 

say  a word  to  you  on  the  subject  of  his  health.”  heart  throbbed  first  as  she  saw  him  unlock  the  Blanche  had  got  to  her  last  sentence  before  he  required  a written  answer  on  the  slate;  and,  tell. 

Anne  looked  through  the  window,  and  saw  gate,  anci  asked  herself  what  was  to  follow.  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  from  what  Sir  Fat-  lug  Hester  to  wait,  went  to  the  mantle-piece  to 

Geoffrey  smoking  his  pipe  not  in  the  back  gar-  To  her  unutterable  astonishment,  Geoffrey  ad-  rick  was  saying  to  what'his  niece  was  saying.  A light  her  candle.  When  she  turned  round  with 

den,  as  usual,  but  in  front  of  the  cottage,  where  mitted  Sir  Patrick  without  the  slightest  hesita-  quicker  man  would  have  heard  more.  Geoffrey  the  lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  Hester  was 

he  could  keep  his  eye  on  the  gate.  tion — and,  more  still,  he  invited  Blanche  to  leave  had  only  distinctly  heard  the  first  half  of  the  last  gone. 

“Is  he  ill?  she  asked.  the  carriage  and  come  in!  sentence.  Night  came.  She  rang  her  bell  to  have  the 

“ He  is  seriously  ill,”  answered  Mr.  Speedwell.  “ Let  by-gones  be  by-gones,”  Anne  heard  him  “ What’s  that,”  he  asked,  “ about  Sir  Patrick  tray  taken  away.  The  fall  of  a strange  footstep 

“I  should  not  otherwise  have  troubled  you  with  say  to  Sir*  Patrick.  “ I only  want  to  do  the  right  and  Arnold?”  startled  her  outside  her  door.  She  called  out, 

this  interview.  It  is  a matter  of  professional  thing.  If  it’s  the  right  thing  for  visitors  to  come  “Nothing  very  interesting  to  you,”  Blanche  “ Who’s  there ?”  The  voice  of  the  lad  whom 

duty  to  warn  yon,  as  his  wife,  that  he  is  in  dan-  here,  so  soon  after  my  father’s  death,  come,  and  answered,  readily.  “ I will  repeat  it  if  you  like.  Geoffrey  employed  to  go  on  errands  for  him  an- 
ger. He  may  be  seized  at  any  moment  by  a welcome.  My  own  notion  was,  when  you  pro-  I was  telling  Anne  about  my  step-mother,  Lady  swered  her. 

paralytic  stroke.  The  only  chance  for  him— a posed  it  before,  that  it  was  wrong.  I am  not  Lundie.  After  what  happened  that  day  in  Port-  “ What  do  you  want  here  ?”  she  asked, 

very  poor  one,  I am  bound  to  say — is  to  make  much  versed  in  these  things.  I leave  it  to  you.”  land  Place,  she  has  requested  Sir  Patrick  and  through  the  door. 

him  alter  his  present  mode  of  life  without  loss  “ A visitor  who  brings  you  messages  from  your  Arnold  to  consider  themselves,  for  the  future,  as  “Mr.  Delamayn  sent  me  up,  ma’am.  Ho 

of  time.”  ( mother  and  your  brother,”  Sir  Patrick  answered  total  strangers  to  her.  That’s  all.”  wishes  ‘.o  speak  to  you  directly.” 

“In  one  way  he  will  be  obliged  to  alter  it,”  gravely,  “is'a  person  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  “Oh!”  said  Geoffrey,  eying  her  narrowly.  Anne  found  Geoffrey  in  the  dining-room.  His 
said  Anne.  “ He  has  received  notice  from  the  admit,  Mr.  Delamayn,  under  any  circumstances.”  “That’s  all?”  object  in  wishing  to  speak  to  her  was,  on  the 

landlady  to  quit  this  cottage.”  “ And  he  ought  to  be  none  the  less  welcome,”  “Ask  my  uncle,”  returned  Blanche,  “ if  you  surface  of  it,  trivial  enough.  He  wanted  to  know 

Mr.  Speedwell  looked  surprised.  added  Blanche,  “when  he  is  accompanied  by  don’t  believe  that  I have  reported  her  correctly,  how  she  would  prefer  going  to  Holehester  House 

“I  think  you  will  find  that  the  notice  has  been  your  wife’s  oldest  and  dearest  friend.”  She  gave  us  all  our  dismissal,  in  her  most  mag-  on  the  next  day— by  the  railway,  or  in  a car- 

withdrawn,”  he  said.  “I  can  only  assure  you  Geoffrey  looked,  in  stolid  submission,  from  one  nificent  manner,  and  in  those  very  words.  Didn’t  riage.  “ If  you  prefer  driving,”  he  said,  “ the 

that  Mr.  Delamayn  distinctly  informed  me,  when  to  the  other.  she,  Sir  Patrick?”  boy  has  come  here  for  orders;  and  he  can  tell 

I advised  change  of  air,  that  he  had  decided,  for  “I  am  not  much  versed  in  these  things,”  he  re-  It  was  perfectly  true.  Blanche’s  readiness  of  them  to  send  a carriage  from  the  livery-stables, 

reasons  of  his  own,  on  remaining  here.”  peated.  “ I have  said  already,  I leave  it  to  you.”  resource  had  met  the  emergency  of  the  moment  as  he  goes  home.” 

(Another  in  the  series  of  incomprehensible  They  were  by  this  time  close  under  Anne’s  by  describing  something,  in  connection  with  Sir  “The  railway  will  do  perfectly  well  for  me,” 
domestic  events ! Hester  Dethridge — onalloth-  window.  She  showed  herself.  Sir  Patrick  took  Patrick  and  Arnold,  which  had  really  happened.  Anne  replied. 

er  occasions  the  most  immovable  of  women — had  off  his  hat.  Blanche  kissed  her  hand  with  a cry  Silenced  on  one  side,  in  spite  of  himself,  Geoffrey  Instead  of  accepting  the  answer,  and  dropping 

changed  her  mind!)  of  joy,  and  attempted  to  enter  the  cottage,  was  at  the  same  moment  pressed  on  the  other,  the  subject,  he  asked  her  to  reconsider  her  de- 

“ Setting  that  aside,”  proceeded  the  surgeon,  Geoffrey  stopped  her — and  called  to  his  wife  to  for  an  answer  to  his  mother’s  message.  cision.  There  was  an  absent,  uneasy  expression 

“ there  are  two  preventive  measures  which  I feel  come  down.  “ I must  take  your  reply  to  Lady  Holehester,”  in  his  eye  as  he  begged  her  not  to  consult  econ- 

bound  to  suggest.  Mr.  Delamayn  is  evidently  “ No ! no !”  said  Blanche.  “ Let  me  go  up  to  said  Sir  Patrick.  “ What  is  it  to  be  ?”  omy  at  the  expense  of  her  own  comfort.  He 

suffering  (though  he  declines  to  admit  it  him-  her  in  her  room.  ” Geoffrey  looked  hard  at  him,  without  making  appeared  to  have  some  reason  of  his  own  for 

self)  from  mental  anxiety.  If  he  is  to  have  a She  attempted  for  the  second  time  to  gain  the  any  reply.  preventing  her  from  leaving  the  room.  “Sit 

chance  for  his  life,  that  anxiety  must  be  set  at  stairs.  For  the  second  time,  Geoffrey  stopped  Sir  Patrick  repeated  the  message — with  a spe-  down  a minute,  and  think  before  you  decide,” 

rest.  Is  it  in  your  power  to  relieve  it  ?”  her.  “ Don’t  trouble  yourself,”  he  said ; “she  cial  emphasis  on  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  he  said.  Having  forced  her  to  take  a chair,  he 

“ It  is  not  even  in  my  power,  Mr.  Speedwell,  is  coming  down.”  ’ Anne.  The  emphasis  roused  Geoffrey’s  temper,  put  his  head  outside  the  door,  and  directed  the 

to  tell  you  what  it  is.”  Anne  joined  them  in  the  front  garden.  “ You  and  my  mother  have  made  that  mes-  lad  to  go  up  stairs,  and  see  if  he  had  left  his  pipe 

The  surgeon  bowed,  and  went  on:  Blanche  flew  into  her  arms  and  devoured  her  sage  up  between  you,  to  try  me!”  he  burst  out.  in  his  bedroom.  “I  want  you  to  go  in  com- 

•“The  second  caution  that  I have  to  give  with  kisses.  Sir  Patrick  took  her  hand  in  si-  “ Damn  all  underhand  work  is  what  I say ! ” fort,  as  a lady  should,”  he  repeated,  with  the 

you,”  he  said,  “is  to  keep  him  from  drinking  lence.  For  the  first  time  in  Anne’s  experience  “ I am  waiting  for  your  answer,”  persisted  Sir  uneasy  look  more  marked  than  ver.  Before 

spirits.  He  admits  having  committed  an  ex-  of  him,  the  bright,  resolute,  self-reliant  old  man  Patrick,  steadily  ignoring  the  words  which  had  Anne  could  reply,  the  lad’s  voice  reached  them 

cess  in  that  way  the  night  before  last.  In  his  was,  for  the  moment,  at  a loss  what  to  say,  at  a just  been  addressed  to  him.  from  the  bedroom  floor,  raised  in  shrill  alarm, 

state  of  health,  drinking  means  literally  death,  loss  what  to  do.  His  eyes,  resting  on  her  in  Geoffrey  glanced  at  Anne,  and  suddenly  re-  and  screaming  “Fire!” 

If  he  goes  back  to  the  brandy-bottle — forgive  inute  sympathy  and  interest,  said  plainly,  “In  covered  himself.  Geoffrey  ran  up  stairs.  Anne  followed  him. 

me  for  saying  it  plainly;  the  matter  is  too  your  husband’s  presence  I must  not  trust  my-  “ My  love  to  my  mother,”  he  said.  “I'll  go  The  lad  met  them  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  He 
serious  to  be  trifled  with— if  he  goes  back  to  self  to  speak.”  to  her  to-morrow— and  take  my  wife  with  me,  pointed  to  the  open  door  of  Anne’s  room.  She 

the  brandy-bottle,  his  life,  in  my  opinion,  is  Geoffrey  broke  the  silence.  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Do  you  hear  that  ? was  absolutely  certain  of  having  left  her  lighted 

not  worth  five  minutes’  purchase.  Can  you  keep  “Will  you  go  into  the  drawing-room  ?”  he  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  ” He  stopped  to  ob-  candle,  when  she  went  down  to  Geoffrey,  at  a 

him  from  drinking©  j Q j H 70 d bV  asked,  looking  with  steady  attention  at  his  wife  serve'the  effect  of  his  reply.  Sir  Patrick  waited  safc0iptjan<j<j  fajmf|tbe[^d-curtains.  The  beil- 

Anne  answered  sadly  and  plainly;  T and  Blanche.  impenetrably  to  hear  more— it  he  had  more  to  curtains,  fleverthelessj  were  in  a blaze  of  fire. 
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MISS  GARRETT. 

The  lioness  of  the  week,  says  a French  journal 
of  June  25,  is  Miss  Garrett,  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  faculty  of  Paris.  This  young  lady  is 
an  American.  According  to  the  same  authority 
she  speaks  French  with  a more  than  piquant  ac- 
cent and  extraordinary  facility.  Met  at  every 
step  with  opposition  from  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Medical  Faculty,  she  persist- 
ed with  feminine  energy,  and  at  last  presented 
herself,  on  the  conclusion  of  her  studies,  for  ex- 
amination. She  chose  as  the  subject  of  her  the- 
sis, “Megrim,  its  causes  and  the  means  of  cure.” 
She  was  dressed,  as  the  illustration  of  the  scene 
on  page  477  will  show,  in  a student’s  robe.  Her 
family  and  many  spectators  were  present,  drawn 
by  interest  as  well  as  curiosity.  The  examina- 
tion was  long,  thorough,  and  strictly  impartial, 
the  doctors  seeming  to  forget  the  sex  of  the  pu- 
pil ; but  she  passed  through  it  triumphantly,  and 
at  the  close  was  awarded  the  well-earned  diploma. 


THE  FOURTH  AT  WOODSTOCK. 

The  celebration  of  our  National  Anniversary 
held  at  the  town  of  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  this 
year  derived  unusual  interest,  from  the  attend- 
ance of  President  Grant,  General  Butrer,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  General  Wood- 
ford, and  other  notable  public  men,  whose  pres- 
ence drew  together  a large  number  of  people 
from  New  York  and  the  New  England  States. 
We  give  on  page  477  an  illustration  of  the  pa- 
vilion where  the  addresses  were  made. 


LITTLE  DAME  TROT. 

We  were  very  young,  Dick  and  I,  and  he  was 
dreadfully  poor,  to  be  sure ; but  then  as  he  had 
nobody  but  me  who  cared  particularly  about 
him,  and  I had  no  one  but  crusty,  crabbed  old 
Aunt  Becky  to  live  with,  why,  we  thought  we 
might  as  well  work  together  as  wait  till  we  were 
gray  before  we  ventured  to  marry. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  with  very  shaky  knees  and 
very  chilly  hands,  squeezed  tightly  together  in  a 
hervous  fashion,  that  I slipped  into  Aunt  Becky’s 
room,  where  she  sat  by  the  fire  knitting  at  those 
everlasting  blue  woolen  stockings,  and  mumbled 
out,  “ Aunt  Becky,  Dick  and  1 have  been  talk- 
ing over  our  prospects — ” and  then  made  pause. 

“Humph!”  said  my  aunt,  and  twitched  her 
spectacles  snappishly. 

“And  we  think — that  is,  Dick  thinks— we 
may  as  well  be  married  now  as  wait.” 

“Ha!”  said  my  aunt;  and  “heeled  off,”  un- 
moved by  my  stunning  announcement. 

This  was  not  encouraging.  I kicked  my  slip- 
pers on  the  hearth-rug,  twisted  the  tiny  pearl 
ring  Dick  had  given  me  round  and  round  on  my 
finger,  then  took  courage,  and  bolted  out, 

“And,  aunt,  you  know  I must  have  some 
clothes ; and,  if  you  please,  I should  like  the  hun- 
dred dollars  that  father  left  me.  Please  don’t 
think  us  foolish,  aunt.  We — we  love  each  other 
very  much.  ” 

“ Oh,  make  fools  of  yourselves,  if  you  choose,” 
returned  my  aunt.  “ It’s  all  one  to  me.  Only, 
don’t  come  bothering  and  begging  to  me  after- 
ward, that’s  all.” 

I flamed  with  indignation.  The  idea  of  Dick 
begging ! However,  poor  old  soul,  I don’t  sup- 
pose she  ever  had  a lover,  or  was  in  love  herself ; 
Bhe  knows  nothing  of  my  exalted  sentiments; 

I feel  I can  afford  to  be  magnanimous ! Mean- 
while Aunt  Becky  slowly  rose,  unlocked  the  big 
shining  mahogany  secretary,  and  took  out  of  a 
pigeon-hole  a little  soiled  chamois-leather  bag. 

“ Here,  child,”  she  said.  “ Don’t  spend  it  in 
foolish  finery.  ” 

“ Oh,  aunt,  how  good  of  you ! Thank  you  a 
thousand  times.  Indeed,  I will  spend  it  sensi- 
bly.” 

The  old  lady  was  not  altogether  hard-hearted, 
after  all.  ‘ ‘ You’ve  been  a good  girl,  Margaret,  ” 
she  said,  slowly.  “ Fhope  you’ll  get  along  well. 
There’s  an  old  proverb  that  says,  ‘ When  poverty 
comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  at  the  win- 
dow.’ But  Richard  Dalton’s  a fine  young  man  ; 
he  puts  me  in  mind  of — ” Here  my  aunt  stopped 
abruptly,  and  locked  up  the  desk  with  a loud 
snap ; then  resuming  her  knitting  and  her  usual 
manner  at  the  same  time,  she  added,  ‘ ‘ There, 
don’t  come  kissing  and  bothering  me.  You’ve 
made  me  drop  six  stitches  already.” 

I spent  fifty  dollars;  it  was  the  “good  old 
times,”  reader,  long  “before  the  war,”  and  I 
was  only  to  be  a poor  young  architect’s  wife,  you 
know;  and  hid  the  other  precious  fifty  for  a 
rainy  day. 

“I  hope  you  won’t  mind  it’s  being  a queer 
place  to  take  a lady,”  said  Dick  to  me,  a little 
anxiously,  as  arm  in  arm  we  walked  to  the  down- 
town church  that  golden  June  morning. 

“ Oh  no,  Dick ; if  you  don’t  mind  I don’t,”  I 
said,  hopefully,  looking  up — a long  way  up— into 
his  face,  for  I am  only  a blue-eyed  morsel  of  a 
woman,  and  Dick  full  six  feet  high. 

‘ ‘ There  happened  to  be  those  two  vacant  rooms 
back  of  the  office,  and  the  church-yard  is  very 
green  and  cheerful,  so  I thought  you  wouldn’t 
mind  if  I took  them  just  as  a beginning.  I’m 
afraid  you  will  laugh  at  my  ‘grande  appartement 
ineublee,  ’ but  I know  you  can  make  it  cheerful, 
Dame  Trot.” 

“I  don’t  believe  your  furnishing  will  be  one 
bit  queerer  than  my  housekeeping.  We  are  both 
greenhorns — that’s  one  comfort.” 

“We  sha’n’t  be  much  troubled  with  company, 
at  all  events ;”  said  Dick,  laughing.  “ Our  swell 
acquaintances  won’t  bestir  themselves  very  often, 
I fancy,  to  climb  up  to  the  fourth  floor  of  St. 
Thomas's  Buildings  for  a morning  call.  But 
you’d  rather  live  so,  wouldn’t  you,  than  in  a 
smelly  boarding-house  ?”  And  Dick’s  handsome 
face  expressed  intense  disgust. 

At  this  mom^tp.4j(j.\y(y£rf,  tjie.  .church  was 


reached.  Morning  prayers  were  Inst  over;  the  1 
few  piously  disposed  individuals  who  had  strayed 
in  were  coming  out,  the  white-robed  choristers 
had  disappeared  within  the  sacristy,  and  the 
clergyman  was  following.  A verger  stepped 
quietly  up  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear ; 
he  paused,  turned,  and  came  back  to  the  com- 
munion-rail. A few  sight-seeing  country  people, 
and  a little  ragged  news-boy  peering  round  the 
pew  nearest  the  door,  were  the  only  witnesses  to 
our  marriage.  In  ten  minutes  the  great  deed 
was  done,  and  I walked  out  of  church — Dick’s 
wife ! Was  it  possible?  The  world  seemed  to 
take  singularly  little  notice  of  such  a remarkable 
event. 

St.  Thomas’s  Buildings,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
stand  not  a stone’s-throw  from  the  church  where 
Margaret  Blaine  was  transformed,  in  some  won- 
derful way,  into  Mrs.  Richard  Dalton.  I mount- 
ed breathlessly  up  four  flights  of  an  iron  stairway, 
the  walls  whereof  were  plentifully  besprinkled  with 
signs  pertaining  to  the  occupants  of  the  numerous 
offices,  and  paused,  panting,  on  the  topmost  floor, 
before  a shabby  little  door,  half  ground  glass,  on 
which  was  inscribed  the  legend,  “R.  Dalton, 
Architect.”  We  entered;  a huge  green  baize 
screen  stood  at  a short  distance  within,  conceal- 
ing the  office  beyond,  and  forming  a sort  of  ves- 
tibule for  a second  door.  This  Dick  unlocked, 
and  gently  pushing  me  before  him,  closed  it, 
saying,  cheerily,  “Here’s  home,  Dame  Trot! 
It’s  a puir  one,  but  our  aint  Thank  God  for 
that.  ” 

“Oh,  Dick!”  I cried,  standing  on  tiptoe  to 
hug  him.  “What  a lovely  little  room!  I’m 
sure  I ought  to  be  happy  when  such  a darling 
old  fellow  has  made  every  thing  so  nice  and 
pretty  for  me.” 

The  darling  old  fellow  kissed  me,  with  a very’ 
pleased  face,  and  I,  subsiding  to  my  natural  level 
and  the  ordinary  position  of  society,  took  a survey 
of  my  apartment. 

There  was  no  carpet ; but  the  floor  was  waxed 
and  polished  in  the  French  fashion.  The  walls 
were  painted  pale  green,  with  a bright,  quaint 
border  of  many  colors,  here  and  there  twined 
round  by  a scroll  inscribed  with  a text  in  medi- 
eval letters.  A round  table  stood  in  the  centre 
covered  with  green  baize ; on  it  were  a shining 
brass  lamp  and  a tiny  vase  full  of  violets ; scat- 
tered about  the  room  were  simple  chairs — cane- 
seated,  green-framed.  Plants  bloomed  in  the  open 
window,  through  which  the  sun  came  streaming, 
and  outside  one  saw  only  the  stately  walls  and 
spire  of  the  church,  and*  the  waving  boughs  of 
trees.  A clock,  its  common  frame  made  beau- 
tiful by  exquisite  painted  designs,  stood  on  a 
carved  walnut  bracket ; a rack  of  open  shelves 
held  a modest  supply  of  china.  A tiny  stove  and 
sink  were  marked  by  a second  screen,  covered 
with  white  canvas,  on  which  was  painted  Gothic 
scroll  and  leaf  work ; through  its  mazy  lines  gro- 
tesque monsters  peered  and  writhed  themselves. 
A chromo  in  passe  partout  frame,  some  sunlit, 
glowing  scene  in  Italy,  and  a few  of  Dick’s  de- 
signs, formed  our  picture-gallery.  Through  a 
door  beyond  a bedchamber  was  visible,  shaded, 
spotless,  and  still. 

“Do  you  like  it,  Dame  Trot?”  asks  Dick, 
bending  his  stately  head  very  near  mine. 

“Like  it ! I think  there  never  was  any  room 
so  charming.  And  I know  you  did  those  lovely 
decorations  and  made  that  killing  screen— con- 
fess now.” 

“Yes;  we  ‘keeps  a painter,”’  says  Dick, 
laughing ; “ but  he  can  only  work  off-hours,  un- 
luckily." 

“Then  that  was  what  made  you  so  late  every 
evening  this  month  ? and  I was  so  cross,  and  ac- 
cused you  of  neglecting  me,  when  all  the  time 
you  were  working  for  me ! Oh  !”  and  I hid  my 
face  in  his  waistcoat,  profoundly  ashamed  of  my- 
self. “ Why  didn’tyon  tell  me  ? What  a horrid 
pig  you  must  have  thought  me!” 

“Horrid,  of  course ! I had  a serious  idea  of 
breaking  off  the  engagement  in  consequence. 
Well,  little  birdie,  I must  leave  you  in  your 
nest  a while,  and  go  to  work.  I’ll  come  for 
you  by-and-by,  and  we  ll  indulge  in  the  dissipa- 
tion of  dining  out  to-dav.  To-morrow  we  must 
begin  to  forage  for  ourselves,  Dame  Trot.”  And 
holding  me  close  for  a moment,  his  great  brown 
eyes  looking  lovingly  into  mine,  my  husband  left 
me. 

I don’t  know  why  or  wherefore,  but  my  first 
proceeding  thereafter  was  to  sit  dowrn  and  enjoy 
a good,  sound,  old-fashioned  cry  ; uprising  from 
which,  refreshed  like  Dr.  Watts’s  rose  after  the 
shower,  1 betook  myself  to  the  task  of  unpacking 
my  whole  wardrobe,  which  Dick  had  had  sent 
from  Aunt  Becky’s  the  day  before.  I took  off 
my  gray  straw  bonnet  with  its  lilac  ribbons,  and 
the  pale  gray  silk,  my  best,  and  my  wedding- 
gown,  and  hung  those  festal  garments  in  the 
closet ; it  seemed  like  taking  possession  of  my 
home,  that  first  bestowaj  of  my  garments.  Then, 
with  a joyful  little  cry  of  “Richard,  darling,  to 
think  it  should  be  true,  and  I am  your  wife ! ” I 
go  about  with  my  work  singing  gayly  as  a lark, 
“ the  melody  of  a heart  content.” 

“ Dame  Trot,”  said  Dick  to  me  one  evening 
late  in  October,  “ I wish  I could  go  in  for  this 
competition  at  Philadelphia.  It  would  be  a 
thousand  dollars  in  my  pocket,  to  begin  with,  if 
my  designs  are  accepted,  and  the  commission  on 
the  building  besides,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
work  following  it.” 

“What  is  it,  old  man?”  I asked,  resting  my 
elfin  on  his  shoulder  as  he  sat,  leaning  on  the 
table. 

“Why,  this;  don’t  you  see  ?”  pointing  to  a 
circular  letter  he  had  received,  inviting  architects 
to  furnish  plans  for  a certain  public  building. 

“ Well,  why  don’t  you  go  in  ? Of  course  you 
can  cut  the  other  old  stupids  out  in  a minute,”  I 
said,  confidently. 

“ I’ve  no  objection  to  try  and  accomplish  that 
desirable  end,  certainly ; but  how  the  dickens  are 
we  to  live  in  the  mean  time  ? It  w ill  be  six 


weeks’  hard  work  to  get  out  the  plans,  and  I 
sha’n’t  be  making  a cent ; and  I’ve  just  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  the  world  at  present.”  And 
Dick  crammed  his  hands  into  both  pockets  with 
a long  and  dubious  whistle. 

“How  lucky  I resisted  that  black  silk  last 
JuneJ”  I thought,  and  slyly  unfastening  from  the 
bosom  of  my  dress,  where  I had  kept  it  pinned 
all  this  time  for  safety,  the  little  chamois  bag,  I 
held  it  demurely  before  his  eyes,  saying,  “ Small 
contributions  thankfully  received,  I suppose.  ” 

“ Why,  Dame  Trot,  what’s  this  ?”  and  unfas- 
tening the  strings,  five  shining  eagles  are  poured 
out  on  the  table.  Fifty  dollars!  “Where  did 
you  get  it  ?” 

“ Conjured  it,  of  course ; don’t  you  know  I’m 
a fairy  ?” 

“ No — but  seriously.” 

I curled  my  arms  about  his  neck,  and  told  him 
the  story  of  poor  father’s  little  legacy,  and  how 
I had  used  half  for  some  good  use. 

“ Oh  my  pet ! my  darling  ! All  your  money 
that  you  have  saved  so  long ! I can’t  take  it 
from  you,  little  birdie.  ” 

“Nonsense!  I saved  it  for  you.  Besides,  1 
consider  it  a very  good  speculation,  to  make  a 
thousand  dollars  out  of  fifty.” 

“But  if  I lose  the  competition ?” 

“You  won't  lose  it.  I know  you  will  win  it 
for  me,  Dick,  because — ” and  here,  with  a 
crimson  face  and  the  smallest  mewlet  of  a voice, 

I whisper  in  his  ear  something  which  makes 
him  start,  and  his  brow’n  eyes  flash  with  joy  and 
triumph.  Then  he  takes  me  very  closely  to  his 
heart,  saying,  in  a low,  broken  voice — half  pain, 
half  exceeding  love — “God  bless  my  darling! 
God  keep  her,  and” — a long,  silent  kiss  finishes 
the  sentence. 

I think  we  both  worked  over  those  drawings. 
Day  after  day,  for  a long  six  weeks,  \vh6n  house- 
work was  ended,  I drew  my  chair  beside  Dick’s, 
and  sat  perched  there  with  my  feet  on  the  rung, 
after  the  fashion  of  little  people,  watching  him, 
and  silently  praying  for  his  success  ; as  line  upon 
line,  first  rough  sketch,  then  careful  elevation, 
section  and  ground  plan,  and  lastly,  the  finished 
perspective  drawing,  elaborately  worked  up  and 
cokned,  emerged  from  under  his  steady,  prac- 
ticed hand.  I’m  sure  he  couldn’t  have  thought 
harder  or  more  over  those  famous  plans  than  I 
did. 

Then  came  a week — two  weeks — of  breathless 
suspense,  for  me  at  least ; and  then,  one  joyous 
afternoon,  when  Dick,  who  had  gone  out  looking 
haggard  and  anxious,  came  flying  up  stairs  and 
into  the  sitting-room,  waving  a slip  of  paper, 
and  shouting  “ Huzza!”  like  any  school-bov. 

“Huzza,  with  all  my  heart!”  I cried,  laugh- 
ing at  his  enthusiasm.  “ What’s  up  ?” 

“Read  that,  just!”  and  the  slip  of  paper  was 
tossed  over  to  me.  I looked — it  was  a telegram 
from  Philadelphia: 

“Your  design  is  accepted.  The  committee 
will  write  yon  to-morrow  to  come  on.  Congrat- 
ulate you,  old  boy!”  It  was  signed  by  an  old 
friend  of  my  husband’s,  of  whom  he  had  often 
spoken. 

“Oh,  let  us  be  joyful!”  sang I:  and,  catching 
Dick’s  hands,  we  indulged  in  a wild  carmagnole 
about  the  sitting-room,  and  stopped  at  last 
breathless  with  laughter  and  singing. 

“Won’t  we  go  on  together,  though!”  said 
Dick,  exultingly.  “It  shall  be  your  wedding 
tour,  Dame  Trot.  You’re  looking  pale,  my  dar- 
ling ; the  change  will  do  you  good.  Come,  what 
do  you  say  to  driving  out  ? This  ought  to  be  a 
red-letter  day  for  my  little  patient  birdie.  She 
has  been  so  wonderfully  helpful — such  a good, 
good  little  wife.” 

We  went.  In  three  days  we  had  locked  up 
our  wee  housie  in  dingy  St.  Thomas’s  Buildings, 
and  started  joyously  on  our  journey  through  the 
golden  Indian  Summer  weather. 

The  great  building  was  founded ; its  massive 
walls  began  slowly  to  rise  from  the  ground.  As 
Dick  had  predicted,  other  business  quickly  fol- 
lowed to  the  successful  man,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  this  world ; and  now  a new  spirit  began 
to  show  itself  in  my  ever-gav  companion.  He 
had  always  been  industrious,  now  he  bent  to  his 
work  with  savage  energy ; he  spared  hardly  an 
hour  in  the  day  for  his  meals ; lie  sat  up  work- 
ing till  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning — 
long  after  he  had  sent  me  to  bed.  The  more 
work  he  had,  the  more  he  sought  after — eagerly, 
hungrily.  He  no  longer  whistled  and  sang  over 
his  drawing-room  desk ; when  he  did  allow  him- 
self any  rest  on  the  week-days,  and  all  day  Sun- 
day, he  would  lie  apparently  quite  exhausted  on 
the  pretty  green  couch  we  had  added  to  our  mod- 
est furniture,  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  face  very 
pale. 

“Don’t  work  so  hard,  my  darling,” I said  to 
him  one  winter  evening,  when,  quite  worn  out, 
he  had  thrown  himself  down  after  dinner,  and, 
as  he  often  did  now,  begged  me  to  turn  the  light 
as  low  as  possible.  “ Why  should  we  be  in  such 
haste  to  get  rich?  I would  a hundred  times 
rather  live  in  my  ‘ sky  parlor’  ten  years  to  come 
than  have  you  wearied  out  like  this.  And  I 
am  sure  you  will  injure  your  eyes  with  so  much 
fine  drawing.” 

“ Who  told  yon  any  thing  ailed  my  eyes?”  he 
asked,  hastily,  almost  angrily. 

“No  one— only  the  light  seems  to  trouble 
you.  ” 

“Nonsense,  Dame  Trot!  Don’t  have  snch 
ridiculous  fancies ! You  ought  to  cheer  me  up 
when  I am  working  so  hard — not  discourage  me 
with  doleful  ideas.  ” 

“I  did  not  mean  to  discourage  you,  Dick; 
please  don’t  think  so.” 

“ Then  why  do  you  talk  in  that  way?”  he  re- 
torted, captiously ; then,  seeing  that  I could  not 
keep  back  my  tears,  he  put  his  arm  around  me, 
saying,  fondly,  “There — don’t  cry,  my  darling. 
I’m  afraid  I am  often  cross  and  stupid  nowa- 
days ; but  you  know’  what  we  hope  the  summer 
will  bring  us,  and  I feel  as  though  I ought  to 


strain  every  nerve  to  get  the  means  of  making 
my  darling  comfortable  in  her  great  trial.  ” 

“Your  eyes  are  more  to  you — and  me — than 
any  thing  else,”  I whispered.  “ I’d  rather  go  to 
St.  Luke’s  than  your  sight  should  be  injured.” 

“ Nonsense — don’t  talk  so,  birdie,”  Dick  said, 
with  a little  nervous  shudder.  ‘ ‘ Besides,  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  my  eyes.  They  smart 
and  feel  queer  of  evenings,  to  be  sure ; but  that’s 
nothing;  a good  night’s  rest  makes  them  all 
right.  Come — take  the  ‘Builder’  and  read  to 
me  a wffiile — ‘ sufficient  for  the  day,’  you  know’ — 
don’t  borrow  trouble,  Dame  Trot.  ” 

His  words  only  half  reassured  me ; but  I did 
as  he  bid  me,  with  a secret  prayer  that  no  harm 
might  come  to  my  brave  darling  who  loved  me 
so  well. 

The  long  winter  months  slowly  dragged  them- 
selves out.  Spring  came,  soft  and  balmy,  with 
crocuses  and  violets  in  her  hands,  and  midsum- 
mer, bright  and  golden,  smiled  over  all  the  land. 
On  my  breast  lay  a wee  white \laisy — Baby  Mar- 
garet; but  I was  still  in  my  lofty’ chamber,  and 
Dick  was — blind. 

Yes — God  help  us!  the  blow  had  fallen.  Shall 
I ever  forget  his  awful  face  as  he  staggered  in 
from  his  office  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
beside  my  bed,  gasping  out,  “ Margaret ! oh,  my 
poor  darling ! my  punishment  has  come ! I 
have  been  stricken  all  in  a moment.  My  God ! 
if  I had  listened  to  you  last  winter!  "What  will 
become  of  ns  ?” 

Aunt  Becky  rose  from  her  seat  beside  me. 
The  old  lady  had  softened  wonderfully  since  she 
first  heal’d  of  the  new’  hope  that  had  come  to  us. 
She  had  been  our  constant  visitor  and  helper  of 
late,  and  was  now  my  tender,  faithful  nurse. 
“Children!”  she  said,  “this  is  a terrible  dis- 
pensation— terrible!  You  must  feel  it  almost 
unbearable  just  now;  but  pray — pray  if  you  can 
for  patience.  Give  me  the  baby,  Margaret.  You 
ought  -to  be  alone  with  your  husband,  and  I 
must  go  for  help  directly.  It  may  not  be  too 
late.  ” 

She  took  the  sleeping  child  from  my  arms, 
wrapped  in  her  little  blanket  (I  knew  afterward 
that  she  left  her  in  the  care  of  the  janitor’s  wife), 
and  disappeared  from  the  room.  Then  my  poor, 
stricken  darling  groped  his  way  to  a place  on 
the  bed  beside  me,  and  we  just  cried  in  company 
— God  help  us ! 

“ You  will  recover  from  this  first  attack,  Mr. 
Dalton,”  said  the  calm,  kindly  voice  of  the  oph- 
thalmic surgeon,  after  a long  and  painful  exam- 
ination. 

“ Thank  God !”  spoke  Dick,  bending  his  head. 

“But  it  will  not  do  to  risk  a second.  You 
must  not  venture  to  use  your  eyes  for  a year  to 
come  at  least.  This  is  indispensable.” 

“ But,  Doctor — good  heavens ! My  wife — my 
child ! How  can  I leave  work  for  a year  ? I 
have  no  other  resource  than  my  professional  in- 
come.” 

“ Have  you  no  friends  who  would  assist  you? 
If  you  wish  to  recover  your  sight  you  should  not 
only  give  up  work,  but  it  would  even  be  better 
for  you  to  go  away  altogether — to  Europe,  say.” 

“ Impossible !” 

There  was  a momentary  silence.  Then  dear 
old  Aunt  Becky,  brushing  aw’ay  the  tears  that 
had  gathered  beneath  her  spectacles,  took  Dick’s 
two  white,  shapely  hands  in  her  brow  n wrinkled 
ones. 

“Richard,”  she  said,  “I’m  an  old  woman 
now.  I have  nothing  to  live  for  but  to  make 
you  young  folks  happy.  I’ve  been  saving  up  a 
nest-egg  all  these  years,  and  it  comes  to  a tidy 
little  sum  now.  Will  you  take  it  from  your 
cross,  crabbed  old  aunty,  and  go  on  this  journey  ? 
Margaret  and  baby  shall  be  safe  with  me  till  you 
come  home.  Will  you,  my  dear  ?” 

I don’t  know  w’hich  did  it,  but  certainly  either 
Richard  hugged  my  aunt,  and  gave  her  a sound- 
ing kiss,  or  Dr.  Blount  did.  I think,  upon  the 
whole,  it  was  both  of  them.  I,  lying  on  my  sofa, 
to  which  I had  been  promoted  for  the  first  time, 
could  only  cry,  “ God  bless  you,  from  my  heart, 
I pray,  dear,  dear  Aunt  Becky ! ” 

A month  afterward  Dick  went.  It  was  a hard 
struggle,  parting  from  my  bonny  darling  for  that 
long  voyage,  that  longer  absence  in  a foreign 
land;  above  all,  when  it  was  still  so  painful  to 
him  to  do  more  than  just  glance  at  objects 
through  the  strange  blue  spectacles  they  put  over 
his  handsome  brown  eyes.  Baby  Margaret  and 
I went  to  my  aunt’s  old-fashioned  house — un- 
changed since  I left  it  to  be  a wife.  The  dear 
little  rooms  in  St.  Thomas’s  Buildings  were 
closed  and  locked,  the  office  let  to  an  architect- 
ural friend  of  my  husband.  How  happy  I w’as 
when  the  first  letter  came,  after  three  months ! 
Only  a few  lines,  but  enough  to  show  that  the 
cure  was  working.  How  I longed  and  watched 
for  my  darling  when  the  time  drew  near  for  his 
return  — praying,  fearing  lest  some  accident 
should  befall  the  steamer — rushing  down  to  the 
office  in  the  most  unreasonable  way,  to  know  if 
she  had  been  spoken,  long  before  there  was  any 
possibility  of  such  an  event ! And  when  the  sum- 
mer-tide was  at  its  height  once  more,  and  Baby 
Margaret  could  just  toddle  to  the  door,  and  utter 
a wooing  sound  that  my  fond,  believing  ears  an- 
nounced to  be  “papa,”  the  good  ship  Enropa 
floated  safely  into  the  harbor ; and  through  the 
golden  sunset  to  the  old  house,  as  he  had  come 
many  a time  two  years  ago,  came  my  Richard, 
restored,  thank  God ! to  perfection  of  sight  and 
strength. 

We  are  rich  people  now.  Our  house  stands 
stately  among  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  of  the 
land.  Its  rooms  are  filled  with  every  luxury 
that  sense  could  demand  or  artistic  taste  re- 
quire ; but  on  an  upper  floor  is  a little  room  that 
is  dearer  to  us  than  all  the  rest  besides.  No  car- 


pet covers  its  floor,  the  furniture  is  only  cane, 
with  one  tiny,  shabby  green  couch  among  it ; a 
brass  lamp  stands  on  the  green-covered  table  ; a 
bright  chromo  hangs  over  the  mantle,  with  a 
qu^ipf.  screen  of,  Gothic  design  beneath.  And 
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here,  in  the  soft  twilight,  often  come  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  mansion.  There  is  sound  of 
children’s  voices  below.  The  glittering  lights 
*and  festal,  flower-crowned  table  seem  to  tell  that 
a brilliant  dinner-party  is  soon  to  begin.  But 
Richard  lingers  yet ; and  putting  his  ai  m around 
the  “ blue-eyed  morsel  of  a woman’’  beside  him, 
he  whispers : “I  am  happy  now.  God  has  given 
me  all  I could  have  asked ; but  I never  can  be 
happier  than  when  I first  brought  home  my  dar- 
ling wife — my  own  precious  Little  Dame  Trot!” 


A COMPLEXION  FRESH  AND 
SPOTLESS. 

This  important  element  of  beauty  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  the  vigor 
with  which  it  circulates.  If  the  vital  fluid,  mean- 
dering through  the  small  veins  which  immedi- 
ately underlie  the  cuticle,  is  of  a rich  red  color, 
and  flows  freely  under  the  semi-transparent  ex- 
terior, the  complexion  will  be  rosy,  pure,  and 
brilliant.  Stafford’s  Ikon  and  Sulphur 
Powders,  by  toning  the  circulating  vessels,  and 
depriving  the  blood  of  any  impurities  it  may  con- 
tain, soon  remove  pimples,  blotches,  and  every 
species  of  discoloration  or  eruption  from  the  face, 
arms,  bosom,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  and  ren- 
der the  complexion  as  free  from  blemish  as  a 
cloudless  sky. 

Sold  by  druggists.  1 Package,  12  Pow- 
ders, $1 ; 3 Packages,  $2  50.  Mailed  free. 
Money  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall  & Ruckel,  218 
Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


Another  Mystery  Solved.  — Chemists  being  un- 
able to  discover  the  ingredients  in  fragrant  Sozodont, 
which  removes  all  stains  from  the  teeth  and  imparts 
such  a peculiar  rosiuess  to  the  gums,  the  public  are 
hereby  informed  that  it  is  a preparation  from  the 
bark  of  the  Quillaya  Saponaria,  or  Soap-Tree  of  Chili, 
imported  for  the  first  time  into  this  country  for  this 
special  purpose.  Such  is  the  purifying  and  innocuous 
effect  of  this  rare  botanical  agent,  that  it  removes 
discolorations  from  the  most  fragile  textile  fabrics 
without  injuring  a single  thread.— [Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISSISQUOI  SPRING. 

The  water  of  this  world-renowned  spring  is  a 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  "Collins 
Metal  ” (Improved  Oroide ).— 1 These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  aud 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendations. Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250 .gold  watch.  For  these 
magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents'  aud  ladies'  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
oue-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— A'.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy’s 
Democrat 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C,  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St  (np  stairs),  New  York. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 


The  Subscriber,  having  located  his  Subscription- 
Book  business  in  the  office  of  Harper  & Brothers, 
is  now  prepared  to  offer  better  inducements,  it  is 
believed,  than  any  publisher  of  subscription-books. 
The  works  for  which  his  Agents  are  now  canvass- 
ing are  the  following: 

M ‘CLIN TOOK  * STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  and  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE.  A work  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  all  classes,  being  a library  in  itself. 

WOMAN’S  RECORD;  or,  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Distinguished  Women.  By  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale.  With 
more  than  200  Portraits.  The  interest  that  is  now 
awakened  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  rights, 
duties,  and  privileges  of  women  will  commena  this 
work  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  both  sexes. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE~BOOK ; or,  Biblical  Illus- 
trations drawn  from  the  Manners  and  Customs,  the 
Scenes  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  W. 
M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Twenty-five  Years  a Missionary 
in  Syria  and  Palestine.  With  two  elaborate  Maps 
of  Palestine,  an  accurate  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  aud 
several  hundred  Engravings. 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH : His  Life  and  Teachings. 
Illustrated  by  Reference  to  the  Manners,  Customs, 
Religious  Beliefs,  and  Political  Institutions  of  his 
Times.  A household  book  for  every  Christian  fam- 
ily. 


Reliance  Wringer, 

IMPROVED. 

Keyed  Rolls. 
White  Rub- 
ber. Spiral 
Cogs.  Easy 
Working. 
Has  Curved 
Clamp.  Fits 
any  Tub. 

The  Best. 
The  Cheap- 
est. 

TRY  IT. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO., 

29  Reekman  St.,  N.Y.]  1*110  V.,  R.  I. 

“ It  would  be  a good  thing  if  at  least  one  copy  of  this 
book  were  in  every  household  of  the  United  States." 

THE  BAZAR  BOOK 


The-  above  are  all  beautifully  illustrated ; and,  be- 
ing works  of  the  highest  merit,  Agents  may  feel  as- 
sured that  in  offering  them  for  sale  they  are  confer- 
ring a favor  to  the  public  and  benefiting  themselves. 

Persons  now  in  the  business  or  desiring  to  engage 
in  it,  and  meaning  business,  will  address,  for  full  par- 
ticulars, 

AVERY  RILL, 

Care  of  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York. 


OF 

DECORUM. 

THE  BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The 
Care  of  the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and 
Ceremonials.  I6mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 


specific  for  Cancer,  Scrofula,  and  all  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys.  Thousands  have  been  cured.  The  most 
eminent  physicians  prescribe  it. 

N.  B.  — The  Missisqnoi  Springs  Hotel,  adjacent 
thereto,  is  first  class.  Board  from  $15  to  $18  a week, 
or  $00  a month.  Route  via  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

J.  IV.  SlIBLETT,  Proprietor. 

A.  I.  STEWART  & CO. 

ARE 


MADAM  FOY’S 

COMBINED 

Corset,  Skirt  Support- 

er, and  BUSTLE 

Is  just  the  article  needed  by  every 
lady  who  consults 
HE  ALTH,  COMFORT,  and  STYLE . 

Testimonials  in  its  favor  are  con- 
stantly being  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

* J * — ‘-—%niea  in  ever 

state*. 

FOY, 

Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Closing  Out  their  Stock 

OF 

French,  English,  and  Domestic 
CARPETS, 

OILCLOTHS,  RUGS,  MATS, 
Cocoa  and  Canton  Mattings,  &c., 

AT  A 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

Customers  and  strangers  are  respectfully  invited  to 
examine. 

Broadway,  4th  Ave.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 


Important  to  European  Travellers. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
IN  -EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1869.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetriixje. 
Revised  Edition : Eighth  Year.  Large  12mo,  Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  60. 

HARPER'S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English  French,  German, 
and  Italian.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetkidge.  Square 
4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Publisuki>  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 
tw~  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


estb.  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  isos. 


Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 


For  General 

Household  Purposes 


Arrangements  have  been  made  to  fiirnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  fortnightly  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  EAOI1 
SEPARATE  PIEOR  OF  THE  PATTERN,  SO  R8  tO  be  adjusted 

by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready : 


WATTEAU  STREET  SUIT No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

WALKING  SUIT “ 26 

COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT « 23 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 


Is  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than  SOAP. 

PSYCHOMANf  Y,  Fascination,  or  Soul  Charm- 
ing ; 400  pages,  Cloth.  Full  instructions  to  use 
this  power  over  men  or  animals  at  will,  how  to  mes- 
merize, become  trance  or  writing  mediums,  Divina- 
tion; Spiritualism,  Alchemy,  Philosophy  of  Omens  and 
Dreams,  Brigham  Young’s  Harem,  Guide  to  Marriage, 
&c.,  all  contained  in  this  book:  100,000  sold;  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  address,  with  10  cents  postage,  to 
T.  W.  Evans  & Co.,  41  South  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


STEEL  PENS. 

American.  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 

EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 


With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cats,  borders,  Ac.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


DiyiftefcTt*  $7  York- 

university  of  Michigan 


dress  WELLMAN  & CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Abounds  in  sensible  suggestions  for  keeping  one's 
person  in  proper  order,  and  for  doing  fitly  and  to  one’s 
own  satisfaction  the  thousand  social  duties  that  make 
np  so  large  a part  of  social  and  domestic  life.— Corre- 
spondence of  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

Full  of  good  and  sound  common-sense,  and  its  sug- 
gestions will  prove  valuable  in  many  a social  quanda- 
ry.— Portland  Transcript. 

A very  graceful  and  judicious  compendium  of  the 
laws  of  etiquette,  taking  its  name  from  the  Bazar 
weekly,  which  has  become  an  established  authority 
with  the  ladies  of  America  upon  all  matters  of  taste 
and  refinement— A.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

It  is,  without  question,  the  very  best  and  most  thor- 
ough work  on  the  subject  which  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public.— Brooklyn  Daily  Times. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yoke. 


Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  $1  00. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  Presses. 

MEN  AND  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16 ; Press  and  Offices,  $15, 
$20,  $30.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

1 5 Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  FAMILY  USE — simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
rOo  Address  IIINKLEY  KNITTING 

.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  month- 
ly until  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 


* "catarrh 

<3ZE>  DEAFNESS 


I will  send  the  re- 
ceipt by  which  I was 
cured  of  Catarrh  and 
Deafness  free.  Address 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Leggett, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Rifles,  shot-guns,  revolvers, 

&c.,  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by 
express  C.  O.  D.,  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Lib- 
eral terms  to  the  Trade,  Agents,  or  Clubs.  Write  for 
a price  catalogue.  Address  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN 
WORKS,  179  Smithfield  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

N.B.  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  &c.,  bought  or  traded  for. 


WHISKERS,  MUSTACHE,  or  HAIR 

warranted  to  krow  on  man  or  boy  in  21  days,  or 
money  refunded.  Sent  free  for  50  cents.  Address 
E.  H.  COLVIN,  Hadleys’  Station,  Illinois. 


I7T\TI?r  AT)  — HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
V Ji\£iirAri.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drags.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


SEND  60  cents  and  Stamp  for  the  NOVELTY. 
Every  body  needs  it  Address  J.  N.  BURTON, 
Patentee,  Griffin,  Ga. 


Price-List  sent 
application, 
assau  St.,  N.  Y. 


MICROSCOPES  f 

T.  H.  MoALLISTER,  Opticii 


(Illustrated 

_ _ 1 free  on 

[.  MoALLISTER,  Optician,  49  N 


WESTERN  WORLD 


family  Paper  ia  United 

tzsw&sr 


$25 


A DAY!  40  new  articles  for  Agents.  Sam- 
ples eent/ree.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Hab- 
pkr’s  Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper's  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  Issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  aud  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
in  II  a hi* Kit’s  Bazar,  outside  the  regular  Supplement, 
graded  to  fit  any  figure  from  30  to  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure, with  the  names  aud  directions  for  putting  togeth- 
er printed  on  each  separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  will 
be  sent  by  the  Publishers  prepaid  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  Twenty-five  Cents  and  Dust  measure.  The  same 
patterns  cost  sixty  cents  in  gold  in  Paris.  Dressmak- 
ers supplied  with  the  entire  set  of  nine  sizes  at  $2  00. 
Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount  In  or- 
dering, please  specify  the  number  of  Bazar  containing 
suit  and  send  bust  measure. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  1C  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram,"  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest  by 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,”  “ The  Dodge  Club,” 
&c.,  profusely  illustrated. 

l'ublished  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Hap.pf.r’s  Wkrki.y  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
aud  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes oue  of  its  most  prominent  features;  it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
raerte,  and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly,  with  prefuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— N.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 
hilt  in  the  English  language.— 27ie  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  June  Number  began  the  Foity-first  Vol.  of  Har- 
per’s Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
that  of  any  other  monthly  periodical  inEurope  or  Amer- 
ica—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  aud  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  anv  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics ; aud  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  Its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics  ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper's  Magazinr  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 
l'ublished  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARl’ER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine, One  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harpru’sWbkki.v,  aud  Harper's 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly,  at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
tbeDominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  oue  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should’the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Haiper's  Manazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125 : Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $1  00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  26  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Addf??!i®fPflRffS*f)TH£RS’  New  York. 

ERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


LOW  PRICE  WATCHES 


^nnoiruxA 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

fy  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


BISHOP  & REIN, 

JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  ROB  ROY  OR  THE  JORDAN,  Nile,  Red  Sea, 
and  Gennesareth,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus.  By  J. 
Maogreoor,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepwoktii  Dixon,  Author 
of  “ Her  Majesty’s  Tower,"  &c.  With  Two  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

ROBERTSONS  SERMONS.  Sermons  preached  at 
Brighton  by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son, the  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  S38  pages,  large  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HORTENSE,  Daughter  of  Jose- 
phine, Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Rev- 
olution," “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  &c. 
With  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  20.  Uniform 
with.  Abbotts’  Illustrated  Histories. 

THE  BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of 
the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
16mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY ; or, 
the  Relation  between  Spontaneous  and  Reflective 
Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  By  B.  F.  Cooker,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  75. 

THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT~ BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  Hesekiel.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  00.  _ 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  SCUDDER.M.D., 
Thirty-six  Years  Missionary  in  India.  By  Rev.  J. 
B.  Waterbuby,  D.D.  With  Portrait  ofDr.  Scudder. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

SELF-HELP;  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Con- 
duct, and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Life  of  the  Stephensons,"  “History 
of  the  Huguenots,"  &c.  A Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  By 
John  W.  Draver,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
In  Three  Vols.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  vol. 


Are  made  of  carefully  - chosen  mate- 
rials, by  well-trained  mechanics,  with 
the  aid  of  ingenious  machinery;  are 
constructed  in  accordance  with  acous- 
tic principles,  with  the  dictates  of 
long  experience,  and  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  refined  musical  taste. 

The  manufacturers  intend  to  secure 

A Friend  in  every  Purchaser: 

since  they  put  the  same  thorough  work  into  every 
instrument— each  being  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  sold 
at  a price  corresponding  with  its  actual  value. 

Besides  a large  variety  of  sweet-toned  instruments 
for  the  Parlor,  the  manufacturers  offer  a series  of 
powerful  Organs  with 

Pedal  Bass  and  Double  manuals, 

For  CHURCHES,  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES,  and  other 
public  uses,  as  well  as  for  ORGAN  STUDENTS. 

A Thorough  Comparison  Invited. 

An  Illustrated  Circular,  containing  full  descriptions 
and  prices,  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  application. 

S.  D.  &.  H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 


th 


THROWING  DOWN  THE  LADDER  BY  WHICH  THEY  ROSE. 


ARMORY  OF  THE  22d  REGIMENT. 


Newspaper 

Advertising 


WOOD  BROTHERS 


have  removed  their  entire  stock  of  fine 


Pleasure  Carriages, 


A Book  of  125  pages,  contains  a list  of  the  best  American 
Advertising  Medium*,  giving  the  names,  circulations,  and  full 
particulars  concerning  tne  leading  Daily  and  Weekly  Political 
and  Family  Newspapers,  together  with  all  those  having  large 
circulations,  published  in  the  interest  of  Religion,  Agriculture, 
Literature,  &c.,  Ac.  Every  advertiser,  and  every  person  who 
contemplates  becoming  such,  will  find  this  book  of  great  value. 
Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cento.  GEO. 

P.  ROWELL  & CO.,  Publishers, 40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Lender , in  its  issue  of  May  29,  1870, 
says : 44  The  firm  which  issues  this  interesting  and  valuable 
book,  is  the  largest  and  best  Advertising  Agency  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  advertise  their  business  •cicntiftcaUy  and 
systematically  in  such  a way:  that  is,  so  to  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  publicity  for  the  least  expenditure  ofmoncy.” 


embracing  every  variety  for  City,  Park,  and  Road  driving,  to  the  Armory  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment, 

14th  Street,  between  6th  and  7th  Avs. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  Carriages  are  fresh  stock,  exclusively  of  their  own  manufacture, 
of  the  newest  designs  and  most  perfect  finish',  made  for  the  present  season  to  stock  their  new  warerooms. 
No.  740  Broadway,  but,  owing  to  the  late  accident  that  necessitates  the  rebuilding  of  their  warehouse,  have 
been  removed  to  the  above  Armory,  on  14th  Street,  and  are  to  be 

Sold  at  Cost  of  Production. 

Elegant  Close  Coaches $10001  Clarences $1400  to  $1650 

Landaus - - $1500  to  1650  | Wagons 200  to  400 

These  Carriages  have  no  superior  in  Elegance,  Durability,  or  Finish, 

Prices  fixed,  and  every  Carriage  offered  for  sale  is  equal  in  quality  to  those  built  to  order. 
GUARANTEES  MADE  GOOD  IN  EVERY  CITY  OF  THE  UNION. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yokk. 

MAN  AND  WIFE.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 
“Armadale,"  “Moonstone,”  “No  Name,”  “The 
Woman  in  White,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Paper,  $1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  50. 

MISS  THACKERAY'S  ^WRITINGS,  COMPLETE. 
The  Writings  of  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Paper,  $1  25;  Cloth,  $1  75. 

KILMENY.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “ In  Silk 
Attire,”  “Love  or  Marriage?"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  53 
cents. 


i K AAA  Now  in  Use ! Geo.  A.  Prince 
\ K ill  \l  I & Co.’s  ORGANS  and 
/\  I I II  II  | MELODEONS  will  be 
• \j  \f  \J  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  reached  by  Ex- 
press (where  they  have  no  Agent),  free  of  charge, 
on  receipt  of  list  price. 

8end  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


STERN  NECESSITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 
of  “Poor  Humanity,"  “Mattie:  aStray,"  “For  Her 
Sake,"  “Carry’s  Confession,"  “NO  Man's  Friend,” 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Carlyon’s  Year,"  “One  of  the  Family,”  “Found 
Dead,"  “A  Beggar  on  Horseback,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper, 
25  cents. 


PONY 

CARRIAGES, 

New  Designs, 

for  $150, 


PONY 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  By  Charles 
Reauk,  Author  of  “ Hard  Cash,”  “ Griffith  Gaunt," 
&c.,  &c.  From  the  Author's  early  sheets. 

HARPER'S  OCTAVO  EDITION  of  “ Put  Your- 
• self  in  His  Place.”  With  all  the  Illustrations, 
including  the  characteristic  Vignettes  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  American  edition.  Paper, 
75  cents;  bound  in  Cloth,  $1  26. 

HARPER'S  DUODECIMO  EDITION  of  “Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place.”  Uniform  with  the  Boston 
Household  Edition  of  Charles  Reade's  Novels, 
and  bound  in  Green-Morocco  English  Cloth,  to 
match  that  edition.  Illustrated.  Price  $1  00. 

A ll  Harper's  Editions  of  “ Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place"  are  Illustrated. 


Noiseless, 

Link-Motion, 

Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Challenges  the  world 
1 in  perfection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
stitch,  durability  of 
, construction,  and  ra- 
pidity of  motion. 

Call  and  examine: 
and,  for  agencies  and 
circulars,  apply  at 
623  BROADWAY, 
New  York. 


CARRIAGES, 


New  Designs, 


THE  VICAR  OF  BULLIIAMPTON.  By  Anthony 
Trollope,  Author  of  “The  Bertrams,"  “Castle 
Richmond,”  “Framley  Parsonage,”  “Orley  Farm," 
“Small  House  at  Allingtou,”  <fcc.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 


iwood,  Rogers 


r*nnn  book  ac®nts  wanted 
U U U U Best-Selling  Book  Published. 

Five  Thousand  Book  Agents  Wanted,  to  engage 
in  getting  subscribers  for  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
DICKENS,  by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  the  Best-Selling 
Book  published,  in  every  town  aud  county  in  the 
United  States. 

pr  Any  active  person,  with  good  address,  can  make 
from  Ten  to  Twenty  Dollars  a day  selling  this  work, 

Copies  of  “ The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens"  will  be  sent 
to  any  one,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  Two  Dollars  by  the 
publishers,  T.  B.  Peterson  & Brothers,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  to  whom  all  orders,  and  all  letters  for  any  inforriia- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  above  work,  must  he  addressed. 


The  Prettiest  Woman  in  New 

York.— Miss  K- — , well  known  in  our  fashionable  so- 
ciety for  her  distingue  appearance  and  beautiful  com- 
plexion, was  once  a sallow,  rough-skinned  girl,  cha- 
grined at  her  red,  freckled  face.  She  pitched  into 
Hagan’s  Magnolia  Balm,  and  is  now  as  pretty  in  com- 
plexion as  she  is  charming  in  manners.  This  article 
overcomes  freckles,  tan,  sallowness,  moth  patches, 
ring-marks,  <fec.,  and  makes  one  look  ten  years  young- 
er than  they  arc.  Magnolia  Balm  for  a transparent 
complexion,  and  Lyon's  Kathairon  to  make  the  hair 
plentiful,  luxuriant,  soft,  aud  delicate,  have  no  rivals.’ 
The  Kathairon  prevents  the  hair  from  turning  gray, 
eradicates  dandruff,  and  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
dressing  in  the  world. 


MISS  VAN  KORTLAND.  A Novel  of  American  So- 
ciety. By  the  Author  of  “My  Daughter  Elinor." 


E*=======*SIIN  VENTORS  who  wish  to  take 

nii7l¥jTnSn  out  Letters  Patent  are  advised  to 
counsel  with  BHJNN  A CO.,  Ed- 
itors of  the  Scientific  American, 
who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Office 
for  Twenty-three  Years.  Their  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Patent  Agency  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency. 

A pamphlet,  containing  full  instructions  to  Invent- 
ors, is  sent  gratis.  Address  1RUNN  A CO., 

37  Park  Row,  N.Y. 


Use  compressed  air,  are  self-loading,  can  be  used  by 
any  child,  shoot  Forty  feet.  A handsome  target  ac- 
companies each  pistol:  Best  parlor  game  out.  Sent, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.  Agents  wanted. 

R.  BROOKS,  Jr.,  Rockport,  Mass. 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

CT?"  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Hid. 


$2000  A YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

To  Agents,  to  sell  the  celebrated  WILSON  SEWING 
MACHINES.  The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitch 
alike  on  both  sides.  One  Machine  Without  Money. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio ; Boston,  Mass. ; or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NEGLIGEE  SHIRTS, 


A L?rge  Variety  at  Low  PriceSj 


Mann’s  Improved  Double  Trolling  Spoon 


UNION  ADAMS  & CO.’S, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


Unequaled  for  catching  Pike,  Pickerel,  Bass,  Trout,  Ac. 
Price,  by  mai),$l  00.  John  H.  Mann,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE,  at  $3  per  acre  and  upward  for  cash,  or  on  credit  by  the  Iowa  Railroad  I.and  Co. 

Railroads  already  built  through  the  Lands,  and  on  all  sides  of  them.  Great  inducements  to  settlers 
Send  for  our  free  Pamphlet.  It  gives  prices,  terms,  location : tells  who  should  come  West,  what  they  should 
bring,  what  it  will  cost : gives  plans  and  elevations  of  18  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses,  which  the 
Company  furnish  at  from  $260  to  $4000,  ready  to  set  up.  Maps  sent  if  desired.  Address 

XV.  XV.  WALKER,  Vice-President, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


TAMES  A KIRTLA ND, 

J 10  READE  ST.,  New  York. 

FOUNTAINS,  VASES,  SETTEES,  &c. 

for  Gardens  and  tdw&B.  Send  for  a Catalogue. 


!I>.— 500  Agents  to  sell  Capt.  Glazier’s 
iok,  “ The  Capture,  Prison- Pen,  and  Es- 
nses  paid  until  delivery.  Call  or  address 
FERGUSON  & CO.,  Publishers, 
IBSjBleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  PRUSSIA. 

The  beginning  of  a war  between  France 
and  Prussia,  in  which  the  whole  of  Germany, 
if  not  the  whole  of  Europe,  may  become  in- 
volved, again  brings  the  principal  personages  of 
the  royal  family  of  Prussia  prominently  before 
the  public ; and  we  therefore  lay  accurate  por- 
traits of  them  before  our  readers. 

The  King,  William  I.,  was  born  in  1797,  and 
was  the  second  son  of  Frederick  William  III. 
When  his  elder  brother,  King  Frederick  Will- 
iam IV. — a most  amiable  but  weak-minded 
man — became  insane,  in  1858,  William,  then 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  army,  was 
declared  Regent.  His  first  act  was  to  dismiss 
the  cabinet  of  his  elder  brother,  composed  en- 


tirely of  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party,  and  to 
establish  a new  administration,  to  whose  ener- 
getic and  liberal  policy  the  kingdom  owes  iquch 
of  its  material  and  political  advancement.  His 
insane  brother  died  in  1861,  without  issue,  and 
the  Regent  became  King,  under  the  title  of 
William  I.  The  great  events  of  his  reign  thus 
far  have  been  the  annexation  of  the  Elbe  duchies 
and  the  important  campaign  which  ended  in  the 
humiliation  of  Austria.  A proud,  headstrong 
monarch,  and  a firm  believer  in  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  he  only  tolerates  constitutional  govern- 
ment because  he  can  not  help  himself,  and  his 
rule  is  as  nearly  despotic  as  a strong  will  can 
make  it. 

His  Queen,  Augusta,  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Weimar.  She  is  a very  ambitious 


woman,  fine-looking,  and  is  said  to  be  personally 
very  kind  and  amiable. 

The  only  son,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne,  is 
the  Crown  Prince,  Frederick  William,  who  is 
represented  standing  on  the  left  of  the  King. 
He  should  not  be  confounded  with  his  cousin, 
the  Prince  Royal,  Frederick  Charles,  who  is 
represented  on  the  other  side  of  the  engraving — 
an  error  which  is  sometimes  made  by  American 
writers,  owing  probably  to  the  incidents  of  name 
and  title,  and  to  the  fact  that  each  commanded  a 
corps  of  the  army  in  the  campaign  of  Sadowa, 
and  that  both  were  equally  gallant  and  distin- 
guished on  that  bloody  field.  The  Crown  Prince 
was  born  in  1831.  Just  before  his  father’s  ele- 
vation to  the  throne  he  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Queen  Victoria.  His  wife  and  their 


second  child,  Princess  Charlotte,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  side  of  the  Crown  Prince.  The 
eldest  child  of  the  young  couple,  Prince  Fred- 
erick William  (the  sixth  of  the  name),  is  rep- 
resented at  the  feet  of  his  grandparents. 

The  Prince  Royal,  Frederick  Charles,  the 
nephew  of  the  King,  is  commander  of  a corps 
of  the  Prussian  army.  He  was  bom  in  1828. 
King  William  is  fortunatfe  in  having  in  his  own 
family  two  commanders  of  such  pre-eminent 
ability  as  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  Prince 
Royal. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  Prince  Frede- 
rick, is  a son-in-law  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
having  married,  in  1856,  the  only  daughter  of 
that  monarch,  Princess  Louisa  Mary,  who  is 
represented  at  his  side. 


Prince  Frederick  Charles. 
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THE  POLITICAL  SIGNS  OF  THE 
TIMES. 

WE  have  more  than  once  stated  that  one  of 
the  gravest  objections  to  the  ascendency 
of  the  Democratic  party  is,  that  it  has  not  acqui- 
esced in  the  results  of  the  war.  As  its  princi- 
ple of  State  sovereignty  justified  the  rebellion, 
so  the  same  principle  denies  the  validity  of  the 
measures  of  reconstruction.  And  as  the  chief 
necessity  of  the  country  is  repose  and  relief 
from  the  spirit  which  sought  its  destruction, 
and  which  it  has  vanquished,  its  chief  peril  is 
the  disposition  to  cherish  and  develop  that 
spirit,  which  is  the  disposition  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  is  because  this  is  evident  that, 
notwithstanding  a certain  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Republicans,  there  is  a profound  distrust  of 
the  Democrats,  and  a real  reluctance  to  intrust 
them  with  power.  Whatever  difference  there 
may  be  between  the  tone  of  a party  press  in  op- 
position, and  the  policy  of  the  same  party  in  ad- 
ministration— however  tme  it  may  be  that  the 
measures  of  a government  will  be  very  unlike 
the  resolutions  of  a convention,  there  is  yet  no 
doubt  that  the  intelligent  people  of  the  United 
States  would  see  with  the  utmost  apprehension 
the  party  that  virtually  consented  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  government  seven  years  ago 
now  in  control  of  the  government. 

Nor  ought  any  good  citizen  to  fail  to  observe 
the  signs  of  the  times.  At  this  moment  the 
Democratic  leaders  believe  the  Republican  party 
to  be  hopelessly  demoralized.  They  count  sure- 
ly upon  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York,  by 
means  of  the  system  of  fraud  which  they  have 
perfected,  and  the  objectors  to  which,  in  their 
own  party,  they  have  effectually  silenced.  They 
see  the  elections  every  where  favorable  to  them, 
and  they  have  no  doubt  that  the  divisions  among 
Republicans  will  deepen  and  widen  during  the 
next  two  years.  Their  reasoning  is  simple, 
and  the  grounds  of  it  are  obvious.  Success,  in- 
deed, seems  to  them  so  sure  that  they  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  conceal  their  confidence 
nor  their  opinions.  As  a party  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  acquiesce  in  the  great  measures  of  re- 
construction. They  consider  nothing  settled, 
and  they  will  not  hesitate  to  reopen  every  ques- 
tion that  the  legislation  of  the  last  five  years 
has  concluded.  Even  the  later  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  they  repudiate.  The  party 
which  palliated  the  armed  rebellion  of  defeated 
voters,  which,  during  the  war,  counseled  sub- 
mission to  it,  and  which,  since  the  war,  has  not 
concealed  its  preference  of  rebels  to  loyal  citi- 
zens, greedily  seizes  every  opportunity  to  de- 
nounce the  policy  of  reconstruction  as  the  worst 
tyranny,  and  nominates  its  judges  to  the  high- 
est court  in  the  largest  State  with  the  declared 
expectation  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
array  the  State  against  the  Union. 

The  Democrats  of  Kentucky  refuse  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  equal  suffrage  decided. 
Those  of  a county  in  Ohio  proclaim  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  a shameless 
mockery,  and  reaffirm  that  this  is  a white  man’s 
government.  And  Mr.  Ferris, *a  Republican 
Representative  in  Congress  from  New  York, 
brings  all  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House 
to  book  by  a resolution  that  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  have  been  duly  ratified 
and  are  a part  of  the  Constitution,  upon  which 
all  the  Democratic  members  vote  no.  It  is 
true  that  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  substantially  recognized  the 
Amendments.  But  the  national  representa- 
tives of  their  party  decline  to  do  so.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  certain  Democratic  members  of  Con- 
gress recommended  that  certain  questions  be 
regarded  by  the  party  as  dead  issues. . But  the 
vote  of  the  same  members  in  the  House  shows 
that  they  do  not  consider  the  validity  of  the 
Amendments  among  the  settled  questions.  The 
World , indeed,  sneers  at  the  Kentucky  mem- 
bers of  its  party  as  “hide-bound.”  But  the 
value  of  the  World  as  a representative  and  in- 
fluential party  organ  may  be  readily  estimated. 
It  preferred  Mr.  Chase  as  a Presidential  can- 
didate in  1868,  and  Mr.  Seymour  was  nomin- 
ated. It  opposed  any  repudiating  tone  in  the 
platform,  and  it  was  made  to  favor  virtual  re- 
pudiation. It  called  upon  General  Blair  to 
withdraw,  and  its  party  cursed  it.  It  de- 
i#inced  the  Ring  in  New  York,  and  the  Ring 
put  it  in  its  pocket.  The  World  may  be  wiser 
than  its  party,  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  influ- 
< nee  the  party  policy.  Its  breaches  of  disci- 
pline are  remembered  against  it,  and  all  its  sug- 
gestions are  received  with  suspicion  by  the  real 
party  managers. 

If  the  Democratic  party  in  1868,  when  the 
Republicans  were  firmly  united  by  opposition 
to  the  mischievous  purposes  of  Andrew  John- 
son, and  by  enthusiasm  for  the  hero  of  the  war, 
General  Grant,  did  not  hesitate  to  place  itself 
under  the  leadership  of  Wade  Hampton,  and 
to  declare  for  repudiation,  how  little  likely  is  it 
to  shrink,  should  k be  successful  in  1 872,  from 
undoing  every  thing  that  has  been  done,  and 
from  opening  e\jcn’ .vexed  ^juestivn  ? It  can 
not  be  tdb  often  Tirgttd  'fhd'voters  of  this 


country  that  the  Democratic  party  for  many  a 
year  has  been  directed  by  its  most  unscrupulous 
managers.  Its  policy  was  the  extension  of 
slavery.  Its  masters  were,  therefore,  the  great 
slave  politicians  of  the  Southern  States;  and 
their  ends  could  be  accomplished  only  by  en- 
couraging the  very  worst  passions  of  human 
nature.  Slavery  is  gone,  with  many  of  the 
politicians  who  served  it.  But  the  ignorance 
and  demoralization  of  the  party  remain,  and  it 
has  such  ma®igers  as  such  elements  require 
and  imply.  Having  no  statesmen  for  leaders, 
it  has  no  ability  to  adopt  a great  and  wise  pol- 
icy. The  most  positive  element  in  the  party 
to-day  is  hatred  of  the  negro  and  sympathy 
with  the  rebel  doctrine  and  spirit.  As  a party, 
it  was  Copperhead  during  the  war,  and  it  is 
Copperhead  still.  Should  it  carry  the  country 
at  the  next  election,  it  would  plunge  us  into  a 
confusion  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
the  end. 

Congress  has  fiuled  to  apprehend  this  fact. 
The  Republican  majority  has  not  seen  the  vital 
necessity  of  party  fhion.  When  Congress  ad- 
journed the  country  should  have  been  able  to 
see  at  a glance  the  Republican  platform.  That 
platform  should  have  been  a firm  adherence  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Union ; a vigorous  sys- 
tem of  defense  for  the  purity  of  the  polls;  a 
palpable  reduction  of  taxation,  and  the  prompt 
repeal  of  the  income  tax ; a foreign  policy  vigor- 
ously maintaining  our  just  rights,  honorable  to 
our  laws  and  treaties,  and  unsolicitous  of  an- 
nexation ; and  a domestic  policy  of  reform  in 
the  civil  service.  Had  Congress  by  its  action 
shown  this  to  be  the  Republican  platform,  there 
would  not  have  been  the  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  despondency  which  now  undoubtedly 
exists  in  the  party.  Yet  this  itf  the  very  best 
moment  for  such  a feeling,  if  such  there  must 
be.  For  the  feeling  is  itself  a warning  and 
alarm.  It  spurs  inquiry,  and  reveals  difficul- 
ties and  perils.  And  there  is  time  enough  fully 
to  comprehend  the  situation  and  to  secure  the 
future.  The  Republicans  will  lose  in  the  next 
House,  but  they  will  not  lose  a majority.  They 
will  easily  retain  that  majority  if  they  nominate 
men  who  favor  such  principles,  and  who  have 
the  courage  of  their  opinions.  They  can  not, 
however,  select  a single  issue  and  think  to  suc- 
ceed upon  that,  as  is  advised  in  some  quarters. 
Honest  and  able  men,  who  have  decided  views 
upon  maintaining  the  national  settlement,  upon 
reducing  taxation,  upon  improving  the  public 
service,  and  who  are  able  to  comprehend  what 
is  called  the  necessity  of  the  case,  which  implies 
concession  and  conciliation  for  a great  general 
benefit,  these  are  the  men  whom  the  Repub- 
licans should  nominate  and  elect ; and  these 
are  the  men  who  would  make  Republican  suc- 
cess as  suretn  1872  as  it  was  in  1868. 


THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

When  Prince  Leopold,  wisely  for  himself, 
consented  to  withdraw  from  the  candidacy  for 
the  Spanish  crown,  it  was  hoped  that  the  Emperor 
of  Francefcvould  be  satisfied  with  this  decisive 
though  pacific  victory  over  Bismarck  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  allow  the  peace  of  Europe 
to  remain  undisturbed  ;*  but  it  is  now  evident 
that  he  was  bent  upon  war  from  the  first,  and 
was  only  too  ready  to  seize  upon  any  pretext 
for  a quarrel.  He  was  not  inclined  to  be  nice 
in  the  matter.  Prince  Leopold  having  taken 
himself  out  of  the  way,  the  French  Minister  at 
the  court  of  Berlin  provokes  an  insult  from  the 
King  of  Prussia,  or  what  may  be  construed  to 
be  an  insult,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  his  impe- 
rial master.  Forthwith  all  France  is  in  a 
blaze.  War  against  Prussia  is  declared  by  the 
French  legislative  body  and  by  the  Emperor, 
and  the  immense  armies  of  France  are  set  in 
motion  toward  the  Rhine. 

To  the  French  Emperor  war  with  Prussia 
was,  perhaps,  a political  necessity.  He  has 
been  overshadowed  too  long  by  Bismarck,  the 
astute  and  able  statesman  who  suddenly  emerged 
from  comparative  obscurity,  a few  years  since, 
and  did,  at  one  blow,  what  Louis  Napoleon 
had  vainly  tried  to  do — freed  Italy  and  humbled 
Austria.  Then  Bismarck  reorganized  Ger- 
many, while  Louis  Napoleon  was  conspicuous- 
ly humiliated  in  Mexico ; and  while  the  pres- 
tige of  France  faded  under  the  Emperor,  the 
Prussian  Minister  gave  to  his  country  the  most 
brilliant  fame  and  the  most  powerful  position. 
The  unrealities  of  Solferino  and  Magenta  have 
vanished  before  the  tremendous  fact  of  Sadowa ; 
and  Louis  Napoleon  has,  of  course,  felt  what 
all  the  world  has  seen — his  waning  political 
reputation. 

Some  decisive  and,  if  possible,  splendid  blow, 
either  of  statecraft  or  war,  was  essential  to  re- 
cover his  position  ; and  as  the  chance  was  sud- 
denly presented  of  fighting  Prussia  and  pushing 
France  to  the  Rhine,  he  luckily  found  the  na- 
tional pride  seconding  his  individual  desire, 
so  that  the  declaration  of  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  that  France  would  not  permit  a Ger- 
man prince  to  sit  upon  the  throna«of  Charles 
V.,  was  echoed  by  the  nation,  which  saw  all  the 
possibilities.  And  as  he  found  France  univers- 
ally ready  for  war,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  seize 
upon  a flimsy  and  transparent  pretext  to  pre- 
cipitate a conflict  w hich  may  involve  several  oth- 


qhanges  in  the  map  of  Europe  as  did  the  won- 
derful Seven  Days’  campaign  against  Austria. 
The  military  position  of  the  two  nations  is  not 
unequal.  Both  have  been  preparing  for  this 
conflict  for  more  than  a score  of  years.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  military  strength 
of  France.  Her  army  in  the  field  amounts  to 
nearly  800,000  men,  led  by  some  of  the  ablest 
generals  of  the  day ; and  her  National  Guard, 
mobilized  in  response  to  the  mobilization  of 
the  Prussian  Landwehr,  adds  more  than  half  a 
million  of  fighting  men  to  this  colossal  force. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  military  condition  of  the 
victors  of  Sadowa  is  not  less  perfect  than  that 
of  France ; and  since  the  troubles  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  the  question  of  Luxembourg,  Bis- 
marck has  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
peace  between  France  and  Prussia  was  merely 
an  armed  truce.  That  France  should  gain  the 
coveted  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is,  therefore,  at 
least  doubtful.  As  we  write  a rumor  comes 
that  a Prussian  “raid”  upon  the  Eastern  Rail- 
way line  in  the  direction  of  the  fortified  city  of 
Metz,  where  three  hundred  thousand  troops  are 
concentrating  under  Marshals  Bazaine  and 
M‘Mahon,  has  been  r pulsed  by  the  French — 
the  prelude  to  a struggle  the  end  whereof  no 
man  can  foresee. 

In  the  awful  conflict  which  the  ambition  of 
one  crowned  head  and  the  obstinacy  of  another 
have  thus  forced  upon  Europe,  American  citi- 
zens may  justly  withhold  their  sympathy  from 
both  sides.  A more  needless  war  was  never 
begun.  It  involves  no  great  principle.  On 
neither  side  is  it  properly  a war  of  defense. 
It  is  simply  a dynastic  war,  a personal  quarrel 
between  the  Emperor  of  France  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  the  main  question  to  be  decided 
is,  which  of  these  two  potentates  has  the  stron- 
ger army  and  the  more  skillful  generals.  In 
forcing  the  conflict  at  the  present  moment,  Na- 
poleon is  clearly  in  the  wrong;  but  the  arro- 
gance of  King  William,  and  his  readiness  to 
accept  the  challenge  which  his  own  conduct 
had  been  the  means  of  provoking,  make  him 
an  equal  partner  in  the  guilt  of  involving  Eu- 
rope in  a needless  war. 


PARTY  COURAGE. 

The  Naturalization  bill  of  Mr.  Noah  Davis, 
which  was  an  admirable  and  necessary  meas- 
ure, w’as  defeated  in  the  House,  and  another 
was  finally  passed  which  offers  the  opportunity 
of  some  precautions  against  fraud  at  elections. 
The  Tribune  says  the  new  bill  amounts  to  no- 
thing. The  World  says  that  it  is  a revival  of  the 
Know-Nothing  crusade,  and  is  really,  aimed  at 
the  exclusion  of  foreigners.  This,  of  course, 
would  have  been  said  of  any  stringent  natural- 
ization law — of  any  system  which  took  care  to 
surround  citizenship  with  sure  defenses  against 
fraud.  But  it  is  precisely  the  kind  of  objection, 
namely,  an  appeal  to  prejudice,  which  the  Re- 
publican party  ought  to  have  despised,  yet 
which  really  defeated  Mr.  Davis’s  bill.  Hon- 
orable members  were  afraid  of  alienating  the 
foreign  vote.  But  they  might  have  spared  their 
fears.  The  ignorant  foreigner  will  always  vote 
with  those  who  pander  to  him  most  unscrupu- 
lously; and  in  that  contest  the  Republicans  will 
be  always  beaten.  The  intelligent  foreigner, 
however,  knows  who  is  his  friend.  It  is  as  with 
the  new  colored  vote  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  worst  part  of  it  will  be  lost  to  the  Repub- 
licans. But  the  intelligent  part  will  remain. 

The  Republican  party  is  peculiarly  the  friend 
of  the  foreign  immigrant,  because  it  maintains 
the  great,  original,  and  fundamental  principles 
of  the  government.  It  is  the  party  of  free 
speech,  free  soil,  free  labor,  and  free  men.  It 
’demands  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the 
law.  It  refuses  to  disqualify  a man  from  equal 
citizenship  because  he  is  poor,  or  because  he  is 
of  any  color.  It  discourages  all  hostility  of 
sections  or  classes.  It  insists  upon  the  most 
universal  education.  And  every  where  the  pro- 
moters of  the  order,  the  sobriety,  and  the  moral- 
ity which  are  most  favorable  to  the  honest  la- 
borer are  usually  to  be  found  among  Repub- 
licans. Every  man  who  knows  the  history  of 
this  country  knows  that  the  Democratic  party 
was  the  supporter  of  a system  which  stigma- 
tized and  disgraced  labor;  which  authorized  a 
rich  man  to  buy  poor  workmen  of  every  trade, 
if  they  were  colored ; and  which  insisted,  by 
one  of  its  chief  leaders  and  lawyers  in  this 
State,  Mr.  Charles  O’Conor,  that  the  Virgin- 
ian who  owned  blacksmiths  'and  gardeners,  as 
if  they  were  his  cattle,  should  be  allowed  to 
bring  them  into  New  York,  and  hold  them  here 
as  property,  side  by  side  with  the  free  black- 
smiths and  gardeners  of  New  York. 

Every  man  who  knows  our  history  knows 
that  it  was  the  perception  of  this  degrading  and 
un-American  policy,  sustained  by  the  Democrat- 
ic party,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  knows  that  the  Republicans 
showed  how  the  great  Democratic  leaders,  be- 
ing slaveholders,  sought  to  obtain  possession  of 
the*  territories  of  the  United  States,  so  that 
when  the  free  laborer  from  New  York  went 
there  to  settle  he  would  have  found  the  great 
proprietor  of  slave  laborers  his  immediate  rival, 
and  his  wages  measured  by  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  support  a*  man  kept  as  nearly  like  a 
brute  as  possible.  He  knows  lurther,  that  the 
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exposure  of  this  fact  aroused  the  great  mass  of 
intelligent  Americans,  who  live  by  their  own 
labor ; that  they  expelled  the  slave  party  call- 
ing itsejf  Democratic  from  power,  and  have 
since  put  down  the  rebellion  waged  by  the  lead- 
ers of  that  party  in  the  interest  of  slavery,  have 
abolished  slavery,  removed  the  stigma  from 
labor,  and  passed  a homestead  law.  These  are 
the  most  familiar  facts  of  our  later  political  his- 
tory, and  these  show  plainly  enough  which  party 
is  the  friend  of  the  laboring  man. 

Why,  then,  should  any  Republican  fear  that 
if  the  same  party  passed  the  most  energetic  laws 
to  protect  naturalization  and  to  purify  the  polls, 
the  same  intelligence  would  misconstrue  it? 
While,  the  Republican  party  pursued  its  great 
purposes  of  subduing  the  rebellion,  and  srbsc 
quently  of  restoring  the  Union,  fearlessly  uuu 
firmly,  it  was  every  where  victorious.  Courage 
inspires  confidence.  No  party  that  is  not  bold 
is  powerful ; and  when  it  becomes  timid  it  is 
death-stricken.  If  it  can  be  frightened  from 
one  point  it  can  be  driven  from  all.  The  grasp 
of  the  Republican  party  upon  affairs  has  become 
a little  relaxed.  It  does  not  hold  them  as  a 
master,  but  rather  as  a suppliant.  It  is  look- 
ing about  and  wondering  whether  it  will  be 
supported.  While  it  wonders  it  is  in  danger. 
Let  it  not  fear  to  do  and  to  say  what  it  heartily 
believes  and  what  it  wishes  to  do.  It  knows 
the  enormous  frauds  at  the  polls.  The  whole 
country  knows  them.  And  a plain  resolution 
that  the  national  authority  should  stop  these 
frauds  would  instantly  bring  the  country  closer 
to  the  party.  The  hostility  to  a proper  law  of 
naturalization,  like  that  to  the  remedy  of  every 
evil  in  our  system,  which  bitter  experience  has 
revealed,  springs  from  the  source  of  all  the 
troubles  in  our  history,  what  Washington 
called  “ the  monster”  of  State  sovereignty. 


PARTY  ORTHODOXY. 

In  opposing  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Murphy 
as  Collector  of  New  York,  Senator  Fenton  is 
reported  to  have  laid  the  utmost  stress  upon  his 
want  of  party  fidelity,  charging  that  he  sup- 
ported Mr.  Hoffman  for  Governor  in  1866. 
Senator  Conkling.’s  reply  to  his  colleague  is 
understood  to  have  been  very  severe.  {Ie  tried 
his  felkfw  Senator  by  his  own  test,  and  stated 
that  in  his  own  State  Senatorial  district,  which 
is  largely  Republican,  Senator  Fenton  had  sup- 
ported an  independent  nomination,  which  se- 
cured the  election  of  the  Democratic  candidate. 
Senator  Conkling  also  alluded  to  the  Tribune's 
opposition  to  Mr.  Murphy  upon  similar  grounds, 
and  quoted  well-known  cases  of  “bolting”  upon 
the  part  of  that  paper,  and  freely  criticised  the 
free  criticisms  of  its  editor  upon  those  with 
whom  he  differs.  The  report  describes  the 
speech  as  very  caustic,  and  it  was  followed  by 
an  extraordinary  unanimity  of  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Murpity. 

Into  the  merits  of  this  case  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter.  But,  since  the  arena  and  the 
character  of  the  debate  have  given  it  a degree 
of  generqj  interest,  it  is  right  that  Republicans 
elsewhere  should  know  that  in  the  State  of 
New  York  there  are  no  better  or  more  consist- 
ent Republicans,  no  abler  public  men,  and  no 
more  spotless  citizens  than  Senator  Conkling 
and  Judge  Folger,  who  appeared  as  the  es- 
pecial friends  of  Mr.  Murphy.  The  bitterness 
of  the  debate  was  but  the  public  proclamation 
of  a difference  that  has  existed  for  some  time  in 
the  Republican  party  of  New  York,  and  which 
explains  much  of  the  apathy* that  has  been  ob- 
served in  its  ranks,  and  the  untoward  result  of 
the  recent  elections.  The  consequences  of  the 
violent  public  rupture  between  the  two  Sena- 
tors, which  was  sooner  or  later  inevitable,  can 
not  be  foreseen-.  But  certainly  the  debate  was 
not  sought  by  Senator  Conkling.  He  favored 
tl«e  confirmation  of  Mr.  Murphy,  and  his  col- 
league opposed  it.  And  when  his  colleague 
arraigned  Mr.  Murphy  at  length,  attacking  in 
detail  his  political  character  and  consistency, 
and  insinuating,  if  not  charging,  personal  dis- 
honesty, there  was  no  alternative  but  for  Sena- 
tor Conkling  to  take  up  the  gauntlet,  and  to 
show  not  only  that  the  personal  attack  was  un- 
founded, but  that  similar  political  charges  could 
he  sustained  against  the  accuser.  This  he  did 
with  emphasis. 

This  painful  debate  will  be  useful  if  it  sen  es 
to  show  what  an  extremely  dangerous  weapon, 
of  the  boomerang  kind,  a charge  of  party  infi- 
delity is.  It  is  apt  to  recoil,  because,  happily, 
intelligent  men  will  not  surrender  their  convic- 
tions to  party  managers.  Here  are  three  conspic- 
uous Republicans — Senator  Fenton,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, and  Mr.  Greeley — and  it  appears  that 
each  of  them  has,  for  what  they  deemed  proper 
reasons,  “bolted”  the  regular  party  action.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  not  the  less  to  be  respected  for 
their  independence,  for  a man’s  highest  duty 
to  his  party  is  often  the  refusal  to  yield  to  its 
discipline ; nor  can  any  satisfactory  arbitrary 
standard  be  devised  to  determine  party  fidelity. 
The  men  who  boast  that  they  have  always  voted 
“ the  straight  ticket”  are  men  to  bo  suspected 
and  watched.  They  are  certainly  not  the  men 
for  public  functions  requiring  impartiality  and 
breadth  of  view.  When  John  Jay,  who,  with 
mWY.iqlhet;  .wise  men.  was  opposed  to  the  War 
of'-tolB^lus:‘VepJo«(jhdd  with  not  supporting  a 
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candidate  nominated  by  bis  party  for  tbe  As- 
sembly, in  Westchester  County,  he  said,  for 
himself  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  what 
may  be  well  remembered  : “We  approve  of  the 
customary  mode  of  nominating  candidates,  and 
have  uniformly  concurred  in  it;  that  concur- 
rence certainly  involved  our  tacit  consent  to  be 
bound  by  the  nominations  which  should  be  so 
made.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  such  con- 
sent did,  does,  and  ever  will  rest  on  the  condi- 
tion, trust,  and  confidence  that  such  nomina- 
tions only  be  made  as  we  could  or  can  support 
without  transgressing  the  obligations  we  are 
under  to  preserve  our  characters  and  our  minds 
free  from  humiliation  and  reproach.  We  are, 
and  will  be,  faithful  to  the  peace  party ; but  we 
will  also  be  faithful  to  our  sense  and  conviction 
of  what  is  decent  and  becoming  for  us  to  do.” 


A RAT  DIET  NOT  IMMINENT. 

In  the  reported  speeches  of  Generals  Butler 
and  Hawley,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  Wood- 
stock,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by 
them.  General  Butler  said  that  the  cooly 
trade  was  really  a slave-trade,  and  he  was  un- 
doubtedly correct.  But  he  distinctly  said  that 
he  was  not  hostile  to  what  may  be  called  nat- 
ural immigration.  General  Hawley  said  that 
he  did  not  see  how  the  gates  of  the  country 
could  be  locked  against  foreigners.  In  that  be, 
too,  was  unquestionably  correct.  But  he  can, 
of  course,  see  how  they  can  be  closed  against  a 
slave-trade.  The  importation  of  coolies  by  con- 
tract is  no  more  immigration  than  the  importa-  • 
tion  of  slaves.  It  is  a system  by  which  the 
worst  classes  of  foreigners  would  be  thrown 
into  this  country  in  the  greatest  numbers.  It 
would  be  an  unpardonable  and  unnecessary  in- 
crease of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  country 
has  to  deal.  We  presume  that  General  Haw- 
ley is  no  more  favorable  to  such  an  increase 
than  General  Butler  ; and  we  understand  him 
to  mean  only  that  we  ought  not  to  oppose  a 
normal  and  natural  immigration  from  any  part 
of  the  world. 

The  British  colonial  experience  shows  ex- 
actly what  the  cooly  trade  is.  It  has  been 
prosecuted  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the 
English  and  other  colonies  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  British  Government  has  made  rules 
for  its  regulation,  and  appointed  agents  for  its 
supervision.  As  we  stated  a few  weeks  since, 
it  is  characterized  by  the  crimes  of  the  old 
slave-trade.  Kidnapping  and  fraud  precede 
embarkation,  and  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage  are  renewed.  A little  more  than  a 
year  ago  a ship  left  Calcutta  for  Demerara 
with  468  coolies,  and  arrived  with  only  364 
still  living.  A gentleman  who1  has  lived  for 
twenty  years  in  Jamaica  said  in  a paper  before 
the  Anti-Slavery  Conference  in  Paris,  two  years 
ago,  that  the  cooly  trade  was  the  most  atrocious 
form  of  the  slave-trade,  and  that,  as  the  own- 
er’s interest  in  the  cooly  is  limited,  he  is  really 
worse  off  than  a slave.  In  Cuba  they  are  dis- 
posed of  in  open  market  like  cattle ; and  a 
parliamentary  blue-book  of  a year  or  two  since 
showed  that  96,581  Chinese  had  been  imported 
into  Cuba  within  a period  of  twenty  months. 
In  Peru  not  more  than  10,000  coolies  are  living 
of  100,000  imported  within  twenty  years,  and 
not  more  than  100  have  returned  to  China. 

These  arc  the  facts  of  the  cooly  contract  sys- 
tem in  small  states  like  Cuba,  Peru,  and  the 
Gulf  colonies.  What  are  likely  to  be  the  re- 
• suits  of  such  a system  in  a country  like  the 
United  States,  with  its  opportunities  and  de- 
mands for  labor?  That  demand  and  oppor- 
tunity will  bring  the  laborers.  It  is  only  nec- 
tary to  prevent  the  artificial  stimulus  given  tp 
the  movement  by  the  contract  system.  The 
Chinese  current  of  population  began  to  flow  to- 
ward this  country  in  1848.  Between  that  year 
and  1868,  for  twenty  years,  the  yearly  average 
of  the  immigration  was  not  quite  6000.  Last 
year  it  was  12,000.  That  is  not  an  alarming 
average,  and  even  that  is  artificial.  This  coun- 
try can  annually  assimilate  a great  many  more 
Chinese  than  12,000.  Let  us  prohibit  any  kind 
of  slave-trade,  and  the  Crispins  need  not  fear 
that  they  will  be  compelled  to  eat  rafs. 


THE  MINORITY  A PART  OF  THE 
PEOPLE. 

The  new  Constitution  recently  adopted  by 
the  State  of  Illinois  is  so  full  of  excellent  pro- 
visions that  it  is  very  likely  to  serve  as  a model 
for  all  the  States  that  hereafter  revise  their 
fundamental  law.  The  general  applause  with 
which  it  is  received  by  the  country  shows  also 
the  wisdom  of  vigorous  and  radical  action  by  a 
Constitutional  Convention.  When  a system 
has  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  inadequate, 
Hamlet’s  advice  is  the  true  conservatism — “re- 
form it  altogether.”  Undoubtedly  the  Consti- 
tution proposed  to  the  State  of  New  York  by 
the  Convention  of  1867  would  have  been  more 
generally  approved  if  it  had  been  a new  instru- 
ment instead  of  an  old  one  patched  and  darned. 
We  do  not  me™,  of  course,  that  a Constitu- 
tional Convention  is  to  seek  novelty  as  of  itself 
an  advantage.  But  experience  reveals  in  ev- 
ery fundamental  lam,’  jcertain  imperfections  and 
weaknesses,  unsound  I pHbiffffos  ‘ahd-practices, 


and  these  should  be  shorn  away.  For  instance, 
the  present  Constitution  of  this  State  is  unwise- 
ly jealous  of  appointed  officers.  But  there  are 
offices  to  which*  from  their  very  nature,  it  is 
better  that  men  should  be  appointed  than  elect- 
ed, and  experience  therefore  proves  it.  But 
the  New  York  Convention  was  afraid  that  it 
would  be  accused  of  seeking  to  take  power 
from  the  people.  That  timidity  was  the  bane 
of  the  Convention,  and  ruined  its  work.  The 
Constitution  seemed  to  have  no  friends.  Even 
the  party  that  controlled  the  Convention  was 
unwilling  to  recommend  its  work. 

The  Judiciary  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
1867  was  the  boldest  and  most  thorough  in  its 
reforms,  and  that  was  adopted.  That  article 
has  one  point  like  the  new  Illinois  Constitution. 
It  gives  the  minority  a chance.  Thus,  in  the 
late  election  for  Judges  of  Appeals,  under  that 
article,  although  there  appeared  a majority  of 
nearly  ninety  thousand  against  the  Republican 
ticket,  two  Republicans  from  the  five  nominated 
were  elected.  In  like  manner,  in  Illinois,  it  is 
proposed  to  allow  cumulative  voting  in  the  elec- 
tions to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
This  is  a system  which  secures  a representation 
of  the  minority.  Each  Senatorial  district  in 
the  State  is  to  send  three  members  to  the  Low- 
er House,  and  every  voter  may  cast  his  three 
votes  at  his  pleasure.  He  may  give  one  vote 
to  each  of  three  candidates,  or  he  may  give  one 
to  one  candidate  hnd  two  to  another,  or  he  may 
give  all  three  to  one.  If  the  minority  in  the 
district  is  decided,  it  will,  of  course,  concentrate 
all  its  votes  upon  one  candidate,  and  so  secure 
a representative.  If  the  district  be  evenly  di- 
vided, it  is  not  so  easy  to  foresee  the  result. 
Both  parties  would  then  nominate  an  entire 
ticket,  and  there  would  be  the  same  trading 
that  there  is  now.  But  each  party  would  cer- 
tainly be  likely  to  put  forward  its  best  man. 

The  adoption  of  the  system,  however,  wheth- 
er experience  shall  show  it  to  be  better  adapted 
to  its  purpose  than  some  other,  or  not,  is  a most 
significant  fact.  It  marks  the  progress  of  po- 
litical science.  It  shows  that  every  principle  in 
our  system  is  to  be  investigated  and  proved. 
It  indicates  the  perception  that  our  system  it- 
self demands  some  method  by  which  the  minor- 
ity may  be  heard,  inasmuch  as  the  system  is 
that  of  the  government  of  the  people,  and  not  a 
part  of  them.  The  voice  of  the  majority  is  the 
first  and  rudest,  but  by  no  means  the  final  and 
best  method  of  ascertaining  the  popular  will. 
The  same  logic  and  good  sense  that  led  the 
wisest  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers  to  perceive 
that  slavery  was  a constant  satire  upon  a gov- 
ernment professedly  founded  upon  popular  con- 
sent, lead  their  children  to  see  that  the  will  of 
a hundt^d  persons  can  not  be  truly  expressed 
by  fifty-one,  and  that  the  arrangement  should 
endure  only  until  a better,  because  more  accu- 
rate, system  is  devised.  Nothing  could  show 
more  clearly  the  political  intelligence  of  Illinois 
than  its  perception  of  the  propriety  of  some  such 
provision;  and  no  political  experiment  could 
be  watched  with  more  interest  by  all  sagacious 
political  thinkers  in  the  country. 


“THE  MUCH-MALIGNED  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK.” 

The  death  of  Florence  Scannel,  and  the 
murderous  assault  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish- 
men upon  the  Protestant  Irish,  men,  women, 
and  children,  at  their  late  picnic  upon  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Boyne,  are  very  significant 
texts. 

Florence  Scannel  was  a young  man  of 
twenty-three  and  a.Democratic  politician.  He 
was  emphatically  a representative  of  the  “dan- 
gerous classes. ” And,  after  rioting  through  the 
streets  one  night  in  last  December  with  a party 
of  desperadoes  like  himself,  he  burst  into  a liquor 
shop  and  was  shot  in  a drunken  brawl.  After 
lingering  paralyzed  for  several  months  he  died 
a few  days  since.  This  man  was  an  Alderman 
of  the  city.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  passed 
resolutions  of  respect  for  his  memory.  Munic- 
ipal officers  and  judges  attended  his  funeral. 
Various  clubs  appeared  as  mourners.  Some 
of  the  newspapers  contained  long  details  of  the 
ceremony,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  preached  a funeral  dis- 
course, in  which  he  said  that  the  congregation 
had  assembled  to  offer  prayers  for  one  endeared 
to  them  “by  virtuous  actions  and  deeds  which 
will  live  long  after  him ;”  and  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman bade  them  to  be  comforted  by  the  re- 
membrance “ that  there  is  a home  beyond  the 
skies  where  such  as  he  live  in  happiness  for 
eternity.” 

While  he  still  lay  unburied  a company  of 
Protestant  Irish  citizens,  peaceably  enjoying 
themselves  with  their  families  in  a public  park, 
were  attacked  by  a mob  of  their  Roman  Catho- 
lic countrymen,  and  a ferocious  battle  followed, 
waged  with  all  the  cruelty  of  the  most  savage 
barbarians.  Many  were  killed  and  severely 
wounded,  and,  at  last,  the  police  succeeded  in 
restoring  order.  These  two  facts  belong  to- 
gether. The  Democratic  political  managers 
govern  the  city  of  New  York  by  means  of  such 
rioters  who  vote  for  such  magistrates  as  Flor- 
ence Scannel.  And  if  any  of  those  rioters 
and  murderers  should  be  brought  for  trial  be- 
fore such  judges  as  those  who  honored  the 


memory  of  Scannel,  how  many  of  them  would 
be  convicted?  How  many  of  those  judges 
would  dare  to  exasperate  such  persons  as  the 
friends  of  Scannel  and  the  murderers  of  the 
Orangemen,  upon  whose  votes  they  depend  for 
re-election,  and  who,  as  they  know,  personally 
revenge  what  they  consider  to  be  their  wrongs  ? 

But  when  an  effort  is  made  to  rescue  the  bal- 
lot-box from  the  hands  of  ruffians,  to  suppress 
repeating,  to  stop  the  frauds  under  which  the 
government  must  at  last  surely  succumb,  the 
Democratic  newspapers  denounce  “ Kno  w-Noth- 
ingism,”  and  twaddle  about  the  “maligned  city 
of  New  York,”  which  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  in  Con- 
gress, declares  to  be  a paradise.  The  simple 
truth  is,  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  really  gov- 
erned by  such  persons  as  Florence  Scannel 
and  his  friends,  and  the  mob  that  attacked  the 
Orangemen.  It  is  to  win  their  votes  that 
Democratic  politicians  wear  a green  dress  upon 
St.  Patrick’s  day,  and  to  propitiate  their  favor 
that  the  attempt  is  made  in  .the  Legislature  to 
make  a sectarian  division  of  the  school  mon- 
eys. It  is  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the 
kind  of  municipal  officers  it  elects,  in  the  repu- 
tation of  its  courts,  in  the  practices  at  its  polls, 
in  its  naturalization  proceedings,  in  its  universal 
political  notoriety,  that  the  quality  and  tendency 
of  the  Democratic  party  are  to  be  seen.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  because  all  these  things  are  so  es- 
sentially Democratic  that  Mr.  Cox,  a Democratic 
Representative,  thinks  New  York  a paradise. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE’S  RESIGNATION 
IN  1861. 

We  recently  spoke  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  as  retaining  a position  in  General  Scott’s 
military  family  until  his  resignation.  This  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  general  impression,  aris- 
ing perhaps  from  the  fact  that  his  letter  of 
resignation  was  addressed  to  General  Scott  as 
commander  of  the  army,  and  that  his  residence 
at  Arlington  House,  near  Washington,  probably 
bnfhght  him  into  intimate  relations  at  General 
Scott’s  head-quarters.  The  attention  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  having  been  called  to  our  remark,  he 
has  written  the  following  letter : 

“ Lexington,  Virginia,  June  29, 1870. 

“ Dear  Sib,— I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind 
sentiments  expressed  toward  me  iu  your  reply  from  the 
Messenger  and  Advertiser,  of  which  you  are  editor,  to 
the  erroneous  assertion  of  Harper’s  Weekly  respecting 
myself.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  learn  the  truth,  the 
facts  in  the  charge  cited  might,  I think,  have  been  easi- 
ly ascertained,  inasmuch  as  I never  belonged  to  the 
military  family  of  General  Scott,  or  served  near  his 
person,  except  when  in  Mexico,  when  I was  attached 
to  the  general  staff  of  the  army  in  that  country. 
Thanking  you  for  the  refutation  of  the  charge,  and  for 
your  kind  wishes,  I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  R.  E.  Lee. 

“ Major  Sidney  Herbert,  Troy,  Alabama.” 

Assuming  this  letter  to  be  authentic,  our  re- 
mark was,  of  course,  incorrect.  But  the  im- 
pression that  Colonel  Lee  at  the  time  of  his 
resignation  was  upon  confidential  terms  with 
General  Scott,  and  was  therefore  familiar  with 
the  plans  of  that  officer,  is  so  universal  that 
what  we  said  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
deepened  the  feeling  with  which  General  Lee  is 
regarded  by  all  loyal  men.  We  are,  neverthe- 
less, sorry  to  have  made  an  untrue  statement. 

It  would  now  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
another  general  impression  in  regard  to  Gener- 
al Lee  is  equally  unfounded,  namely,  that,  just 
before  accepting  his  commission  from  the  rebel 
authorities,  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  informing  her 
of  his  resignation  in  the  United  States  army, 
and  saying,  “I  recognize  no  necessity  for  this 
state  of  things” — meaning  the  war;  and  also, 
“I  hope  I may  never  be  called  on  to  draw  my 
sword,”  except  in  defense  of  Yirgi^a. 


latest  Democratic  gibe : “Grant,  who  dealt  the 
death-blow  to  the  Confederacy  when  it  reeled 
and  tottered  from  exhaustion,  is  now  in  the  White 
Hoh&e.  Sherman,  who  made  that  brilliant 
march  from  ojie  end  to  the  other  of  an  unde- 
fended State,  is  head  of  the  army.  ” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

July  11.— In  the  Senate,  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropria- 
tion bill  was  discussed,  and  various  amendments  were 
adopted,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken.  In  the  ex- 
ecutive session  the  New  York  Federal  appointments 
were  confirmed.— Very  little  work  was  done  in  the 
House.  A resolution  was  adopted  declaring  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments  of  the  Constitution 
duly  ratified,  and  therefore  binding  upon  the  several 
branches  of  the  general  government,  and  that  of  the 
States  and  Territories. 

July  12.— In  the  Senate,  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropria- 
tion biy  was  again  under  discussion,  without  coming 
to  final  action. — Debates  on  the  Army  Appropriation 
bill  and  the  Funding  bill  occupied  moBt  of  the  day  in 
the  House.  An  investigation  was  ordered  into  the  al- 
leged ill  treatment  of  colored  cadets  at  West  Point 

July  13 — In  the  Senate,  the  Tax  and  Tariff  bill  and 
the  Funding  bill  were  reported  from  the  Conference 
Committees,  and  were  adopted.  In  respect  to  the 
Funding  bill  Mr.  Sherman  explained  that  the  Commit- 
tee had  provided  for  three  classes  of  bonds— two  hun- 
dred millions  of  five  per  cents ; three  hundred  mi  lions 
of  four  and  a half  per  csiits ; and  one  thousand  mill- 
ions of  four  per  cents.  The  expenses  of  negotiation 
had  been  fixed  at  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  under  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  seventh 
section,  relating  to  the  national  banks,  has  been  strick- 
en out,  leaving  the  bill  merely  a voluntary  bill In  the 

House  the  Tax  and  Tariff  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Conference  Committee,  and,  after  a debate,  passed. 
The  report  on  the  Funding  bill  was  agreed  to.  Mr. 
Maynard,  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  re- 
ported a joint  resolution  suspending  the  use  of  whisky 
metres  at  distilleries  till  the  further  action  of  Congress, 
which  was  passed.  The  majority  and  minority  reports 
of  the  General  O.  O.  Howard  Investigating  Committee 
were  presented,  but*the  House  fixed  no  time  for  their 
consideration. 

July  14.— In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  passed  allowing  a 
pension  of  $3000  a year  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Reports  on 
the  Civil  Appropriation  and  Deficiency  bills  wer^-e- 
ceived  and  adopted. — In  the  House,  a new  bill  was  re- 
ported and  passed,  appropriating  $5,000,000  for  Indian 
purposes,  the  President  to  have  the  disbursement  of 
the  funds,  and  a report  of  expenditures  to  be  made  at 
the  next  session.  The  reports  on  the  Sundry  Civil  Ap- 
propriation bill  were  received  and  adopted. 

July  15.— The  Senate  adopted  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  on  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill, 
which  makes  the  original  appropriations  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  with  a proviso  that  nothing  contained  in 
the  bill  shall  be  construed  either  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
validity  of  the  treaties  made  by  the  Indian  Peace  Com- 
mission. A message  from  the  President  was  received, 
calling  attention  to  the  breaking  out  of  war  in  Europe, 
and  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  the  commercial  ma- 
rine by  the  purchase  of  ships.  After  the  message  had 
been  read,  the  bill  to  encourage  ship -building  was 
again  taken  up  and  discussed  at  length,  but  was  final- 
ly laid  aside  informally.  The  credentials  of  Messrs. 
Whiteley  and  Farrow,  Senators  elect  from  Georgia, 
were  presented.  At  five  o’clock,  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment having  arrived,  the  Senate  adjourned  sine  die .— 
In  the  House  the  Senate  amendments'  to  the  Indian 
Appropriation  bill  were  concurred  in.  The  Presj, 
dent’s  message,  the  same  as  sent  to  the  Senate,  was 
received  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  with  instructions  to  report  forthwith.  Two  re- 
ports were  received,  the  majority  postponing  action, 
and  tbe  minority  reporting  a bill  favoring  for  a certain 
time  the  registration  of  foreign-built  iron  vessels.  A 
long  debate  ensued  on  the  subject  of  free  ships.  No 
action,  however,  was  taken,  and  at  five  p.m.  the  House 
adjourned  sine  die. 

general  news  items. 

' Mr.  Motley  has  been  recalled  from  England,  and  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Instructions  have  been  issued  by  tbe  Canadian  au- 
thorities to  commanders  of  gun-boats,  and  other  offi- 
cials employed  in  protecting  Canadian  fisheries,  direct- 
ing that  the  limits  excluding  American  fishermen  shall 
be,  for  the  present,  exceptional.  Vessels,  unless  found 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  or  within  three  miles 
of  a line  drawn  across  the  mouth  of  a bay  or  creek, 
will  not  be  interfered  with. 

• It  is  now  announced  that  Red  Cloud  has  departed  on 
a mission  of  peace  to  the  Cheyennes  and  Arrapahoes. 

A bishop  of  the  National  Church  of  Russia  has  been 
commissioned  to  establish  a See  in  San  Francisco,  un- 
der  tbe  title  of  “ John,  Most  Holy  Bishop  of  America 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands.” 

Several  prominent  Fenian  leaders  have  been  on  trial 
at  Canandaigua,  and  have  been  sentenced  to  one  year’s 
imprisonment  in  the  Auburn  jaiL 

About  fifty  Baptist  clergymen  met  recently,  in  Bos- 
ton, to  consider  the  subject  of  pulpit  eulogies  on  the 
late  Charles  Dickens.  After  debate  it  was  concluded 
that  no  special  expression  of  opinion  was  called  for. 

’ The  loss  of  Mr.  Burlingame  is  deeply  deplored  in 
China.  In  addition  to  pecunianr  benefits  accorded  to 
his  family,  a posthumous  title  of  the  highest  rank  out- 
side of  the  royal  family  has  been  conferred. 


NOTES. 

A zealous  Democratic  newspaper  character- 
istically describes  the  murder  of  a white  girl  by 
a colored  man  in  Chicago  as  “ the  effects  of  ne- 
gro suffrage.”  In  like  manner  we  suppose  the 
late  assault  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Irishmen 
upon  the  peaceful  picnic  of  the  Orangemen  is  to 
be  regarded  as  “ the  effects  of  the  declaration  of 
infallibility.” 

• 

No  action  in  Congress  during  tbe  present  ses- 
sion was  received  with  more  satisfaction  by  the 
country  than  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
tinue the  income  tax,  It  is  a tax  for  which 
even  Senator  Sherman’s  speech  was  a labored 
and  most  inconclusive  plea.  It  was  a wholly  ex- 
ceptional tax,  the  term  of  which  was  precisely 
indicated.  It  is  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 
It  is  wholly  indefensible  upon  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  usually  justified— that  it  falls  upon  a 
certain  class.  And  its  continuance  was  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  immensely  impolitic.  Senators 
Conkling,  of  New  York,  and  Scott,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke  powerfully  against  it.  But,  as  if 
resolved  to  lay  the  heaviest  burdens  upon  their 
political  friends,  the  two  Houses  finally  agreed 
to  continue  the  tax,  raising  the  exemption  to 
$2000,  and  reducing  the  rate  to  2£  per  cent. 
How  very  far  Washington  is  from  the  rest  of  the 
counti  y ! 

Will  the  Copperheads  never  be  comforted? 
Is  the  country  never  to  be  forgiven  for  having 
saved  itself?  Will  the  Democracy  always  find  it 
as  sweet  to  sneer  at  the  great  soldiers  of  the 
Union  as  to  extol  the  “Christian  heroes”  of  a 
rebellion  to  perpetuate  slavery  ? Here  is  the 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tub  news  from  Europe  is  of  the  highest  Import- 
ance. In  compliance  with  the  demands  of  France, 
Prince  Leopold  withdrew  from  the  candidacy  for  the 
Spanish  throne;  but  France  desired  and  demanded 
further  guarantees  from  Prussia.  The  French  Minis- 
ter at  the  court  of  Berlin  pressed  this  demand  upon 
King  William  until  the  latter,  irritated  at  being  ad- 
dressed by  the  Minister  while  drinking  the  waters  at 
Ems.  replied  in  terms  which  were  construed  into  an 
insult.  The  Minister  at  once  returned  to  Paris,  and 
all  France  was  in  a blaze  of  indignation.  The  Corps 
Legislatif  hastened  to  declare  war  against  Prussia, 
and  the  immense  armies  of  France,  which  had  been 
preparing  for  the  emergency,  were  at  once  set  in  mo- 
tion toward  the  Rhine.  The  Prussians  weje  not  less  act- 
ive, and  the  whole  German  nation  is  roused  to  the  ut- 
most enthusiasm  against  France.  On  the  17th  of  July 
a Prussian  force  penetrated  French  territory  in  the 
direction  of  Metz,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
railroad  connections  with  Mezieres,  but  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss. 

The  Emperor  of  France  is  to  take  the  field  in  person, 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  his  son.  The  old  Repub- 
lican General  Changamier  has  been  recalled  into  the 
service  and  placed  in  command  of  the  reserves.  Gen- 
eral Autemarre  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Imperial  Guard.  It  is  announced  that  280,000 
French  troops  are  on  the  Rhine,  ready  to  cross. 

An  anti-French  demonstration  took  place  in  Flor- 
ence July  IT.  The  Italian  government,  however,  is 
said  to  be  in  accord  with  France. 

A meeting  of  prominent  slaveholders  was  held  July 
17,  in  Havana,  at  which  Captain-General  De  Rodas 
presided,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  abolishing  slavery 
in  Cuba.  A committee  of  twenty-five  was  appointed 
to  devise  a plan,  and  to  initiate  the  work  by  putting 
their  scheme  in  execution,  when  It  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Cortes  for  approval.  An  election  for  Deputies 
to  represent  Cuba  m the  Cortes  has  been  ordered  by 
the  authority  of  the  Spanish  government,  to  be  held 
before  the  end  of  August. 

The  dogma  of  infallibility  has  been  adopted  by  the 
(Ecumenical  Council,  by  a vote  of  450  to  88.  As  we 
write  the  day  for  its  promulgation  has  not  been  fixed, 
ijpf .French Chri 
bly  a hoax. 
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tria.  The  fatigues  and  terrible 
responsibilities  of  the  famous  Sev- 
en Days’  campaign  which  broke 
the  military  power  of  Austria  told 
severely  upon  the  strength  and 
health  of  the  Prussian  states- 
man, who  since  that  time  has 
lived  chiefly  in  retirement.  The 
war  with  Fiance  will  draw  him 
once  more  to  the  side  of  his  sov- 
ereign, who  has  never  found  him 
wanting  in  times  of  emergency. 
King  William  will  find  his 
prompt  counsel  and  unhesitating 
decision  invaluable  in  the  pres- 
ent contest,  opposed  to  such  a 
nation  as  France. 


NAPOLEON  III. 

The  latest  telegrams  received 
at  the  moment  of  writing  an- 
nounce that  the  Emperor  of 
France  will  take  the  field  in 
person  against  Prussia ; and  as 
King  William  I.  will  probably 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
own  army,  as  in  the  campaign 
against  Austria,  the  new  war 
may  present  the  spectacle  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  the  two  great- 
est military  powers  in  Europe 
meeting  on  the  field  of  battle — 
not  in  personal  combat,  of  course, 
as  in  the  olden  times,  but  as 
leaders  and  manoeuvrers  of  im- 
mense armies.  King  William 
is  a trained  soldier,  and  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  has  approved 
himself  an  eminent  strategist. 
He  commanded  the  French  army 
in  person  in  the  Italian  war, 
which  resulted  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Austrians  ; and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  success  of  the 
campaign  was  largely  owing  to 
his  military  skill.  He  is  now' 
matohed  against  a more  formida- 
ble antagonist. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  while 
the  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
Prussian  army  are  led  by  young 
men,  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  veteran  Moltke,  the 
great  Marshals  of  France  on 
whom  the  Emperor  relies  for  the 
conduct  of  his  armies  are  veter- 
ans in  years  as  well  as  in  serv- 
ice. The  principal  army  oper- 
ating against  the  Rhine  is  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  M ‘Ma- 
hon-. who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  last  twro  great  wars  of 
France,  that  against  Russia,  and 
that  against  Austria — in  the  for- 
mer of  which  he  was  the  “hero 
of  the  Malakoff,”and  in  the  lat- 
ter the  “hero  of  Magenta.”  lie 
is  a Frenchman  by  birth,  but  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Irish 
family.  For  his  achievement 
in  the  Austrian  war  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Magenta.  He 
is  63  years  old.  Marshals  Can- 
robert  and  Bazaine  are  also 
over  60  years  of  age.  Mar- 
shal Forey  is  66,  Marshal  Rau- 
don  75,  Marshal  Vaillant  80, 
and  Marshal. Chang arnier,  who 
has  been  placed  in  command  of 
*the  French  reserves,  is  77  vears 
old. 


GENERAL  LEBCEUF. 

On  the  death  of  Marshal  Niel, 
in  1869,  General  Leb<ecf,  com- 
manding the  Sixth  Corps  d’Ar- 
me'e,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  as  Minister  of  War ; and 
w'hen  M.  Ollivier  reorganized 
the  Cabinet  early  in  the  present 
year,  General  Leikelf  was  re- 
tained in  that  important  posi- 
tion. 

The  General  is  said  to  be 
physically  the  biggest  man  in 
the  French  army.  He  was  born 
in  ) 809,  and  entered  the  serv  ice 
through  the  Polytechnic  School, 
and  the  Ecole  d’Application  of 
Metz,  whence  he  emerged  a full- 
blown Lieutenant  of  artillery  in 
1833.  His  promotion  was  very 
rapid.  His  brilliant  conduct  at 
the  engagement  of  the  Iron 
Gate»,  in  Algeria,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Orleans  princes, 
who  took  a leading  part  in  that 
engagement,  and  he  obtained  his 
Captaincy  in  1837.  Like  his 
predecessor,  Marshal  Niel,  he 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in 
many  engagements,  and  was  rap- 
idly promoted.  In  1854  he  went 
to  the  Crimea  as  head  of  the  ar- 
tillery staff,  with  the  rank  of 
Major-General,  and  took  a prom- 
inent part  in  the  battle  of  the 
Alma.  He  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant-General in  1857,  and  two 
years  later  the  whole  of  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  Italian  expedition 
was  placed  under  his  supreme 
command.  The  French  say  but 
for  his  timely  aid  in  bringing  up 
an  overwhelming  number  of  guns 
to  bear  on  the  Austrian  right, 
commanded  by  Benedek,  Vic- 
tor Emanuel’s  army  at  Solfe- 
rino  would  have  been  crushed, 
and  the  position  of  the  French 
army  seriously  compromised. 
He  is  said  to  possess  great  ad- 
ministrative ability. 


COUNT  VON  BISMARCK. 

This  energetic  statesman  w as 
the  right-hand  man  of  King 
William  I.  in  the  affair  of  the 
Duchies  and  the  war  with  Aus- 
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THE  STORY  OF  A SHIPWRECK. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Preparations  for  Winter. — Seal-Hunting  Again. — An 

Aged  Patriarch.— Exciting  Chase — A violent  Storm. 

— Repairing  Damages. — Adventure  with  a Sea-Lion- 
ess.— A Dreadful  Night. 

The  Auckland  summer — that  is,  December, 
January,  and  February — was  entirely  gone  be- 
fore the  cabin  was  finished,  and  the  period  of 
short  days  and  long  evenings  and  nights  was 
coming  on.  The  days  were,  in  fact,  scarcely 
long  enough  for  the  work  which  it  was  necessary 
to  perform. 

The  work  of  jffocuring  a sufficient  quantity 
of  wood  involved  a great  deal  of  labor.  The 
wood  was  very  difficult  to  cut,  being  not  only 
hard,  but  knotty  and  gnarled.  The  axe — their 
only  one — had  become  extremely  dull,  and  there 
was  no  means  of  sharpening  it.  Then  the  wood 
had  to  be  brought  from  a considerable  distance 
over  the  roughest  and  most  impracticable  ways. 
The  first  thing  done  in  the  morning,  commenc- 
ing as  soon  as  it  was  light,  was  to  attend  to  this 
duty. 

The  difficulty  arising  from  the  dullness  of 
the  axe  became  at  length  so  serious  that  Mr. 
Raynal  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  devise 
some  means  of  overcoming  it.  He  tried  for  a 
long  time  in  vain  to  find  some  stone  on  the  island 
that  would  answer  the  purpose  of  sharpening  a 
tool.  At  length  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
stones  used  for  ballast  on  board  their  vessel  were 
masses  of  a kind  of  sandstone  which  might  per- 
haps be  suitable.  So  he  went  on  board,  and 
after  groping  about  for  a time,  up  to  his  middle 
in  water,  in  the  dark  hold,  and  feeling  with  his 
feet  in  the  muddy  sediment  which  had  accumu- 
lated there,  he  at  last  found  a stone  which  seem- 
ed to  be  of  the  proper  size,  and  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  up  and  carrying  it  ashore. 

He  then  contrived  to  manufacture  a kind  of 


HUNTING  SEALS. 


found  the  pole  standing,  but  the  flag  had  entirely 
disappeared.  Even  the  bottle  had  been  carried 
away.  They  found  it  at  some  distance  from  the 
pole,  lying  on  the  ground  and  half  covered  with 
leaves  and  rubbish. 

They  at  once  went  to  work  to  make  and  set  up 
a new  signal,  out  of  materials  which  they  had 
brought  w ith  them,  in  anticipation  of  the  emerg- 
ency. They  replaced  the  flag  witto  a board, 
which  they  thought  they  could  make  more  se- 
cure. This  board  was  w'hitened  by  means  of  a 
pigment  made  of  chalk  and  seal* oil;  and  Mr. 
Raynal  had  painted  a large  N upon  it,  in  black, 
which  letter  was  intended  to  denote  the  direction 
in  winch  persons  observing  the  signal  must  go  to 
find  the  shipwrecked  men.  They  fixed  this  sig- 
nal in  a new  place,  fastening  the  board  between 
two  poles  set  up  in  a place  such  as  would  bring 
the  board  in  full  relief  against  a dark  back- 
ground formed  by  the  side  of  a mountain,  and 
thus,  as  they  hoped,  would  make  it  conspicuous- 
ly visible  from  vessels  in  the  offing. 

The  violence  and  the  duration  of  this  storm 
made  the  party  feel  more  than  ever  the  necessity 
of  having  a store  of  provisions  in  reserve  ; and 
accordingly,  immediately  after  it  was  over,  and 
they  had  returned  from  replacing  their  signal, 


ting  age,  opened  his  month  once  or  twice,  and 
showed  that  his  teeth  were  nearly  all  gone.  His 
countenance  wore  that  mild,  gentle,  intelligent, 
and  almost  human  expression,  so  characteristic 
of  the  species.  The  hunters,  or,  at  least,  Mr. 


sibllity  of  scarcity  to  come,  they  took  measures 
to  cure  and  preserve  a portion  of  their  supply. 
They  accordingly  cut  up  the  flesh  of  these  young 
seals,  to  be  packed  with  salt  in  a cask ; and 
afterward,  when  they  thought  them  sufficiently 
salted,  suspended  them  to  the  roof  of  their  cabin. 
In  this  way  they  succeeded  in  curing  and  pre- 
serving a large  quantity  of  food. 

It  was  necessary  for  them  to  have  some  supply 
of  food  in  store,  for  the  stormy  season  was  com- 
ing on,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  their  hunt- 
ing expeditions  would  sometimes  be  interrupted 
by  the  weather.  Indeed,  toward  the  end  of* 
March,  there  came  on  a terrific  storm,  which 
lasted  many  days,  and  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  do  any  thing  out  of  doors.  The  wind 
blew  almost  a hurricane,  and  was  accompanied 
by  terrific  thunder  and  lightning,  with  storms  of 
hail,  and  sometimes  with  deluging  torrents  of 
rain.  The  trees  were  stripped  of  their  leaves 
and  of  many  of  their  branches  by  the  gale.  For- 
tunately the  cabin  held  its  ground  securely,  and 
was  not  damaged. 

The  party  made  an  excursion  in  their  boat,  as 
soon  as  the  storm  subsided,  to  examine  the  signal 
pole,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  they  had  set 
up  on  the  shore  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  They 


A DREADFUL  NIGHT. 


Raynal,  felt  some  compunction  at  the  thought  of 
murderously  breaking  into  this  charming  do- 
mestic scene  with  slaughter  and  death.  But 
their  own  wants  were  imperious,  and  they  pre- 
pared for  the  attack. 

In  the  mean  tj§3e  the  old  seal— they  afterward 
named  him  the  Royal  Tom — spied  them,  looked 
alarmed,  and  came  forward  to  meet  them,  growl- 
ing in  a subdued  voice.  The  hunters  immedi- 
ately sprang  forward,  and,  with  their  clubs, 
knocked  dovrn  the  young  seals  as  fast  as  they 
could  reach  them.  They  killed  seven.  They 
then  gave  all  the  clubs  to  Harry,  so  as  to  have, 
each  of  them,  except  Harry,  two  hands  free. 
Each  of  them  seized  two  of  the  young  seals  by 
the  tail,  and  ran  for  the  boat.  Harry  followed, 
with  the  clubs  under  one  arm  and  a seal  in  the 
hand  of  the  other.  This  was  done  so  promptly 
that  the  old  seals  could  not  move  quick  enough 
to  intercept  them.  The  men  pushed  the  boat 
off  from  the  shore,  and  rowed  for  their  lives — 
Royal  Tom  and  the  bereaved  mothers  following 
after  them,  and  growling  and  bellow  ing  for  their 
young. 

The  distress  of  the  poor  mothers  was  painful 
to  witness.  They  followed  hard  after  the  boat, 
and  one  of  them,  coming  up  alongside,  leaped 
out  of  the  water  in  an  attempt  to  get  on  board. 
The  men  were  wet  with  the  spray  which  her  fall 
back  into  the  water  threw  up  into  their  faces. 
At  last  Mr.  Raynal,  seriously  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  the  boat,  fired  at  them.  The  report  of 
the  gun  frightened  them  off.  They  gave  up  the 
chase,  and  returned  disconsolate  to  the  shore. 

By  this  and  some  other  successful  expeditions 
they  procured  a store  of  food  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  their  vftmts ; and,  anticipating  the  pos- 


“ cold-chisel”  out  of  a bolt  which  he  obtained 
from  the  vessel ; and  with  this  and  his  hammer 
he  succeeded  after  a while  in  smoothing  his  stone 
at  the  sides  and  rounding  it  at  the  edge,  so  as  to 
give  it  the  required  form.  The  hole  through  the 
centre  gave  him  the  greatest  trouble ; but  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  overcoming  this  difficulty  too. 
The  grindstone  thus  made  he  contrived  to  mount 
between  the  trunks  of  two  trees  which  grew'  close 
together  near  the  cabin  ; and  it  served  an  excel- 
lent purpose  in  grinding  the  axe,  and  all  the 
other  tools,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  stay  of 
the  party  upon  the  island. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  the  great  oc- 
cupation of  the  men,  when  the  weather  allowed 
it,  was  making  hunting  expeditions  after  seals, 
the  flesh  of  these  animals  being  their  chief  re- 
liance for  food.  In  these  excursions  they  m$t 
with  a great  variety  of  adventures,  and  were 
often  exposed  to  extreme  hardship  and  danger. 

On  one  occasion,  soon  after  they  moved  into 
the  cabin,  they  took  their  boat,  and,  leaving  the 
one  whose  turn  it  was  to  attend  to  the  house- 
keeping at  home,  they  set  oft'  across  the  bay  to 
hunt  for  seals  on  an  island  which  they  had  named 
Figure  Eight,  from  its  form.  They  found,  on 
their  arrival  at  a certain  part  of  the  island,  a 
great  number  of  young  seals  together,  engaged 
like  so  many  kittens  at  play.  Their  mothers 
were  among  them,  and  in  the  centre  was  a very 
large  and  apparently  old  seal,  who  had  the  air 
and  appearance  of  an  aged  patriarch  witnessing 
with  pleasure  the  gambols  of  his  children. 

tfhe  hunters  advanced  cautiously  and  by  stealth 
toward  this  group,  and  watched  them  for  a mo- 
ment, without  allowing  themselves  to  be  seen. 


The  old  seal,  besides  o^j-^jifcir^tSetpBdica. 
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they  went  again  to  Figure  Eight  in  search  of 
seals.  This  expedition  was  very  successful,  and 
the  stores  were  replenished  by  it  for  a considerable 
time.  But  as  the  season  advanced,  and  the  days 
grew  shorter  and  the  cold  more  severe,  they  oft- 
en made  long  and  very  fatiguing  excursions  al- 
most or  entirely  in  vain.  On  one  of  these  near- 
ly fruitless  expeditions  they  were  out  all  night, 
and  suffered  severely.  It  was  early  in  May— a 
month  which,  with  them,  corresponded  with  our 
November.  They  set  out  a short  time  before 
noon,  the  early  part  of  the  day  having  been  oc- 
cupied in  bringing  in  wood  and  in  other  similar 
duties.  They  left  Harry  at  home,  it  being  his 
turn  that  week  to  attend  to  the  housekeeping. 
The  other  four,  armed  with  their  clubs,  left  the 
cabin  together.  Their  destination  was  the  isth- 
mus which  connected  the  Musgrave  Peninsula 
with  the  main  land,  hoping  to  find  seals  there. 

They  spent  some  hours  in  scrambling  over  the 
sharp  and  rugged  rocks  which  encumbered  the 
shore  on  their  way.  At  length  they  reached  the 
spot,  but,  after  a long  and  wearisome  search,  not 
a seal  was  to  be  seen. 

Still  they  went  on,  looking  every  where  in  vain 
for  signs  of  seals.  At  length  night  began  to  set  in. 
It  grew  dark,  and  was  freezing  cold.  They  now 
regretted  very  mueh  they  were  not  safe  at  home  in 
their  cabin.  "They  thought  of  Harry,  and  of  the 
anxiety  and  distress  which  they  knew  he  must 
suffer  in  watching  all  night  in  vain  for  their  re- 
turn. There  was  now  no  longer  any  possibility 
of  their  procuring  any  food,  nor  was  there  any 
shelter  to  be  obtained  except  such  small  protec- 
tion from  the  wind  as  might  be  found  under  the 
lee  of  the  rocks.  They  were  utterly  disheartened 
and  discouraged.  They,  however,  groped  about 
in  the  increasing  darkness  in  search  of  a nook 
among  the  rocks  which  might  afford  them  some 
semblance  of  shelter ; and  huddling  together  in 
such  a corner  when  they  had  found  it,  they  spent 
the  long  night  of  sixteen  hours  in  a state  of  ex- 
treme despondency  and  suffering. 

They  tttbught  the  morning  would  never  come ; 
but  it  came  at  last,  and  with  the  earliest  light 
they  rose  from  their  seats,  cold,  wet,  their  limbs 
benumbed,  and  their  strength  and  spirits  almost 
entirely  exhausted. 

The  first  thing  was  to  go  down  amoug  the 
rocks  at  the  margin  of  the  water,  in  search  of 
mussels  to  eat,  to  save  them  from  actual  starva- 
tion. Having  made  a miserable  breakfast  in 
this  way,  tlqw  set  out,  weary  and  despondent, 
on  their  way  nome. 

But  the  tide  of  their  fortune  was  now  to  turn, 
for,  unexpectedly,  and  to  their  great  joy,  they 
came  upon  a young  sea-lion  on  their  way.  They 
were  afraid -to  trust  to  their  clubs,  in  attacking 
him,  for  fear  that,  in  their  weak  and  exhausted 
state,  he  might  escape  from  them.  So  Mr. 
Ilaynal  determined  to  expend  a precious  charge 
of  his  remaining  store  of  ammunition  upon  him, 
and  shot  him  through  the  head. 

They  reached  home  about  noon,  each  one  bear- 
ing a heavy  portion  of  the  seal.  They  had  been 
absent  thirty  hours.  Harry  had  been  in  such  a 
state  of  distress  and  anxiety  on  account  of  their 
long  absence  that  he  wept  like  a child  when  he 
saw  them  return. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Signs  of  Another  Encampment.— Making  Shoes.— A 
Tannery. —Disheartening  Failures.  — Ultimate  Suc- 
cess. 

In  one  of  the  excursions  which  the  men  made, 
in  hunting  for  seals,  they  came,  much  to  their  as- 
tonishment, to  a spot  where  there  were  marks  of 
a little  encampment,  which,  it  was  evident,  some 
party  had  occupied  not  long  before.  There  were 
traces  of  the  place  where  a tent  had  been  pitched, 
and  a hole  in  the  peaty  ground,  which  had  been, 
made  evidently  by  the  fire.  They  judged,  from 
the  size  of  the  hole  and  from  some  other  indica- 
tions, that  the  persons  who  had  encamped  there 
must  have  beet!  a %veek  or  two  in  occupancy  of 
the  ground.  They  supposed  it  M'as  a party  of 
seamen  from  some  whale-ship  that  had  touched 
at  the  island,  and  the  incident  cheered  and  en- 
couraged them  very  considerably,  as  showing  that 
the  islands  were  not  so  entirely  out  of  the  world 
but  that  they  were  sometimes  visited  by  man; 
and  their  hopes  of  being  rescued  by  some  future 
chance-comers  were  brightened. 

In  process  of  time  the  men  began  to  encounter 
a new  source  of  trouble,  which,  for  a while, 
threatened  to  lead  to  very  serious,  if  not  fatal, 
consequences.  This  difficulty  was  the  want  of  , 
shoes,  or  of  any  other  protection  for  their  feet, 
when  climbing  over  the  rough  and  stony  Mays 
which  they  were  obliged  continually  to  traverse. 
The  shoes  M-hich  they  had  brought  with  them 
were  gradually  wearing  out,  and,  notM-ithstand- 
ing  all  their  care  of  them  and  their  diligence  in 
doing  all  they  could  to  mend  them,  they  M ere  fast 
becoming  utterly  unserviceable.  For  a time  they 
tried  to  replace  them  with  moccasins,  made  of 
new  seal  skins.  But  these  Mere  soon  found  to 
be  inadequate  substitutes  for  shoes.  The  skins 
were,  in  the  first  place,  so  soft  and  pliant  that 
they  afforded  very  little  protection  for  the  feet, 
even  while  they  M ere  M-hole ; and  in  their  natural 
state  they  were  so  tender  that  they  M ere  very  soon 
and  very  easily  torn  by  the  sharp  stones.  More- 
over, as  the  men  had  no  means  of  curing  them, 
they  soon  began  to  decay,  when,  of  course,  they 
tyere  useless.  Mr.  Raynal  at  last  conceived  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  tan  the  skins,  so  as  to  make 
something  like  real  leather. 

He  had  before  observed  that  the  bark  of  the 
trees  from  which  they  obtained  their  wood  for 
fuel  seemed  to  have  some  astringent  properties, 
which  he  supposed  must  be  due  to  the  vegetable 
principle  called  tannin,  which  is  the  chemical 
substance  by  the  agency  of  which  the  skin  of  an 
animal  is  changed  into  leather.  He  accordingly 
chopped  up  a large  quantity  of  this  bark,  and 
after  boiling  it  in  the.  great  caldron,  poured  the 
liquid  into  a cask.UI^fbt*2Es£?flfiWf  were  put 


into  this  infusion,  however,  it  Mas  necessary  that 
they  should  be  cleansed  from  all  their  oily  con- 
stituents. This  M-as  done  by  soaking  them  for  a 
long  time  in  a kind  of  lye  formed  from  lime  and 
ashes,  the  lime  being  procured  by  burning  mussel- 
shells.  The  skins  selected  were  of  two  kinds, 
some  being  those  of  very  young  seals,  and  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  making  clothing,  while  the 
others,  taken  from  older  animals,  and  of  course 
more  thick  and  strong,  M'ere  designed  to  be  made 
into  leather  for  shoes. 

The  skins  having  been  left  in  the  alkaline 
liquor  for  some  time  the  oily  constituents  Mere 
converted  into  a soap,  which  was,  of  course,  sol- 
uble, and  then  they  were  left  some  time  in  run- 
ning water,  and  thus  M ere  thoroughly  cleansed. 
The  hair  was  taken  off  from  those  which  were 
intended  for  shoes,  while  it  was  allowed  to  re- 
main on  those  which  were  meant  to  be  used  for 
clothing.  After  leaving  them  all  in  the  brook 
for  some  time,  they  were  laid  upon  a flat  floor, 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  spread  out  smooth, 
one  upon  the  other,  in  a pile.  Boards  were  then 
placed  upon  the  top,  and  heavy  stones  laid  upon 
them,  to  subject  the  skins  to  pressure,  in  order  to 
expel  the  water.  They  were  then  again  put  into 
the  running  brook  for  a second  M ashing.  When 
they  were  thought  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  they 
M ere  immersed  in  the  decoction  of  astringent  bark 
to  be  tanned.  It  was  necessary  to  leave  them  here 
many  weeks.  They  were  examined  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  M as  found  that  the  process  Mas  go- 
ing on  as  well,  perhaps,  as  could  be  expected, 
but  it  was  very  skw.  After  some  M'eeks  the 
thinner  and  lighter  skins  could  be  taken  out  for 
use,  but  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  thicker 
ones  nearly  all  the  whiter  before  they  were  com- 
pletely tanned. 

When  at  length  a sufficient  number  of  the 
skins  suitable  for  shoes  were  ready,  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  M ater  and  hung  up  in  the  cabin 
to  dry.  Then  came  the  Mork  of  making  them 
into  shoes.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
this  undertaking  M'ere  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  very  embarrassing.  First  an  awl  was  re- 
quired. One  was  made  from  a sail-needle,  set  in 
a handle  of  hard  wood.  Then  thread,  to  serve 
for  “waxed  ends.”  These  were  fabricated  from 
the  hemp  of  sail-cloth  unraveled  and  twisted  into 
threads  of  the  right  size,  and  tipped  with  bristles 
drawn  from  the  mane  of  an  old  sea-lion.  The 
whole  party  were  occupied  several  evenings  in 
making  pegs,  by  sawing  out  blocks  of  Mood  of 
the  proper  size,  by  means  of  a saw  made  of  an 
iron  hoop,  and  then  splitting  the  blocks  up  into 
pegs.  Making  the  lasts  to  form  the  shoes  upon 
was  a matter  of  great  difficulty.  On  the  first 
trial,  after  a shoe  had  been  formed  over  the  last, 
the  last  could  not  be  got  out,  and  Mr.  Raynal 
was  obliged  to  rip  his  work  open  again  to  release 
it.  He  aftenvard  made  his  last  in  two  parts, 
with  a wedge  between,  so  that  when  the  shoe 
was  finished  he  could  first  withdraw  the  u-edge, 
and  then  the  other  two  parts  could  be  easily  re- 
moved. 

At  length,  however,  all  the  difficulties  Mere 
surmounted,  and  Mr.  Raynal  succeeded  in  finish- 
ing an  excellent  pair  of  shoes.  The  others,  hav- 
ing watched  the  progress  of  the  work,  folloM’ed 
his  example,  and  in  a short  time  they  Mere  all 
provided  with  somewhat  rude,  but  very  effectual, 
means  of  protection  for  their  feet. 

The  shoemaking  was  succeeded  by  tailoring — 
the  skins  of  the  young  seals,  with  the  hair  still 
upon  them,  being  employed  as  the  material  for 
making  the  clothes.  • 

TO  HR  CONTINUED. 
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CHAFTER  THE  FIFTY-FIFTH. 

( Continued .) 

THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  END. 

There  was  a supply  of  water  to  the  cottage,  on 
the  upper  floor.  The  bedroom  jugs  and  cans, 
usually  in  their  places  at  an  earlier  hour,  Mere 
standing  that  night  at  the  cistern.  An  empty 
pail  Mas  left  near  them.  Directing  the  lad  to 
bring  him  water  from  these  resources,  Geoffrey 
tore  down  the  curtains  in  a flaming  heap,  partly 
on  the  bed  and  partly  on  the  sofa  near  it.  Using 
the  can  and  the  pail  alternately,  as  the  boy  brought 
them,  he  drenched  the  bed  and  the  sofa.  It  was 
all  over  in  little  more  than  a minute.  The  cot- 
tage was  saved.  But  the  bed-furniture  Mas  de- 
stroyed ; and  the  room,  as  a matter  of  course, 
Mas  rendered  uninhabitable,  for  that  night  at 
least,  and  probably  for  more  nights  to  come. 

Geoffrey  set  doMii  the  empty  pail ; and,  turn- 
ing to  Anne,  pointed  across  the  passage. 

“ You  won  t be  much  inconvenienced  by  this,” 
he  said.  “You  have  only  to  shift  your  quarters 
to  the  spare  room.” 

With  the  assistance  of  the  lad,  he  moved 
Anne’s  boxes,  and  the  chest  of  drawers,  M'hich 
had  escaped  damage,  into  the  opposite  room. 
This  done,  he  cautioned  her  to  be  careful  with 
her  candles  for  the  future — and  went  down  stairs, 

. Mithont  Maiting  to  hear  what  she  said  in  reply. 
The  lad  folloM  ed  him,  and  Mas  dismissed  for  the 
night. 

Even  in  the  confusion  which  attended  the  ex- 
tinguishing of  the  fire,  the  conduct  of  Hester 
Dethridge  had  been  remarkable  enough  to  force 
itself  on  the  attention  of  Anne. 

fcjhe  had  come  out  from  her  bedroom,  when  the 


alarm  was  given ; had  looked  at  the  flaming  cur- 
tains ; and  had  draM-n  back,  stolidly  submissive, 
into  a corner  to  wait  the  event.  There  she  had 
stood — to  all  appearance,  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
possible  destruction  of  her  own  cottage.  The  fire 
extinguished,  she  still  waited  impenetrably  in  her 
comer,  while  the  chest  of  drawers  and  the  boxes 
were  being  moved — then  locked  the  door,  with- 
out even  a passing  glance  at  the  scorched  ceiling 
and  the  burned  bed-fumiture — put  the  key  into 
her  pocket — and  went  back  to  her  room. 

Anne  had  hitherto  not  shared  the  conviction 
felt  by  most  other  persons  who  were  brought  into 
contact  with  Hester  Dethridge,  that  the  woman’s 
mind  was  deranged.  After  what  she  had  just 
seen,  however,  the  general  impression  became 
her  impression  too.  She  had  thought  of  putting 
certain  questions  to  Hester,  when  they  M ere  left 
together,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire.  Reflection 
decided  her  on  saying  nothing,  for  that  night  ul 
least.  She  crossed  the  passage,  and  entered  the 
spare  room — the  room  which  she  had  declined  to 
. occupy  on  her  arrival  at  the  cottage,  and  which 
she  was  obliged  to  sleep  in  now. 

She  was  instantly  struck  by  a change  in  the 
disposition  of  the  furniture  of  the  room. 

The  bed  had  been  moved.  The  head — set, 
when  she  had  last  seen  it,  against  the  side  M all 
of  the  cottage — was  placed  now  against  the  par- 
tition wall  which  separated  the  room  from  Geof- 
frey’s room.  This  neM-  arrangement  had  evi- 
dently been  effected  M-ith  a settled  purpose  of 
some  sort.  The  hook  in  the  ceiling  which  sup- 
ported the  curtains  (the  bed,  unlike  the  bed  in 
the  other  room,  having  no  canopy  attached  to  it) 
had  been  moved  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  change 
that  had  been  made.  The  chairs  and  the  wash- 
hand-stand,  formerly  placed  against  the  partition 
wall,  were  now,  as  a matter  of  necessity,  shifted 
over  to  the  vacant  space  against  the  side  wall  of 
the  cottage.  For  the  rest,  no.  other  alteration 
was  visible  in  any  part  of  the  room. 

In  Anne's  situation,  any  event  not  immediate- 
ly intelligible  on  the  face  of  it,  was  an  event  to  be 
distrusted.  Was  there  a motive  for  the  change 
in  the  position  of  the  bed  ? And  Mas  it,  by  any 
chance,  a motive  in  which  she  was  concerned  ? 

The  doubt  had  barely  occurred  to  her,  before 
a startling  suspicion  succeeded  it.  Was  there 
some  secret  purpose  to  be  answered  by  making 
her  sleep  in  the  spare  room  ? Did  the  question 
which  the  servant  had  heard  Geoffrey  put  to 
Hester,  on  the  previous  night,  refer  to  this? 
Had  the  fire  which  had  so  unaccountably  caught 
the  curtains  in  her  OM'n  room,  been,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, a fire  purposely  kindled,  to  force  her  out  ? 

She  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair,  faint  with 
horror,  as  those  three  questions  forced  them- 
selves in  rapid  succession  on  her  mind. 

After  Maiting  a little,  she  recovered  self-pos- 
session enough  to  recognize  the  first  plain  ne- 
cessity of  putting  her  suspicions  to  the  test.  It 
was  possible  that  her  excited  fancy  had  filled  her 
with  a purely  visionary  alarm.  For  all  she  kneM’ 
to  the  contrary,  there  might  be  some  undeniably 
sufficient  reason  for  changing  the  position  of  the 
bed.  She  went  out,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Hester  Dethridge’s  room. 

“ I want  to  speak  to  you,"  she  said. 

Hester  came  out.  Anne  pointed  to  the  spare 
room,  and  led  the  M-ay  to  it.  Hester  folloMed 
her. 

“ Why  have  you  changed  the  place  of  the 
bed,”  she  asked,  “from  the  wall  there,  to  the 
wall  here  ?” 

Stolidly  submissive  to  the  question,  as  she  had 
been  stolidly  submissive  to  the  fire,  Hester  Deth- 
ridge wrote  her  reply.  On  all  other  occasions 
she  was  accustomed  to  look  the  persons  to  whom 
she  offered  her  slate  steadily  in  the  face.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  she  handed  it  to  Anne  with  her 
eyes  on  the  floor.  The  one  line  M-ritten  contain- 
ed no  direct  ansM-cr : the  words  M ere  these : 

“ I have  meant  to  move  it,  for  some  time  past.” 

“ I ask  you  why  you  have  moved  it.” 

She  wrote  these  four  words  on  the  slate : 
“The  wall  is  damp.” 

Anne  looked  at  the  wall.  There  was  no  sign 
of  damp  on  the  paper.  She  passed  her  hand 
over  it.  Feel  where  she  might,  the  wall  was  dry. 

“ T!  t is  not  your  reason,”  she  said. 

Hester  stood  immovable.  . 

“ There  is  no  dampness  in  the  wall.” 

Hester  pointed  persistently  Mith  her  pencil  to 
the  four  words,  still  without  looking  up — waited 
a moment  for  Anne  to  read  them  again — and  left 
the  room. 

It  M as  plainly  useless  to  call  her  back.  Anne's 
first  impulse  when  she  was  alffhe  again  Mas 
to  secure  the  door.  She  not  only  locked  it,  but 
bolted  it  at  top  and  bottom.  The  mortise  of  the 
lock  and  the  staples  of  the  bolts,  when  she  tried 
them,  were  firm.  The  lurking  treachery — wher- 
ever else  it  might  be — Mas  not  in  the  fastenings  of 
the  door. 

She  looked  all  round  the  room ; examining  the 
fire-place,  the  window  and  its  shutters,  the  interior 
of  the  M ardrobe,  the  hidden  space  under  the  bed. 
Nothing  Mas  any  M-here  to  be  discovered  which 
could  justify  the  most  timid  person  living  in 
feeling  suspicion  or  alarm. 

Appearances,  fair  as  they  were,  failed  to  con- 
vince her.  The  presentiment  of  some  hidden 
treachery,  steadily  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to 
her  in  the  dark,  had  rooted  itself  firmly  in  her 
mind.  She  sat  down,  and  tried  to  trace  her 
May  back  to  the  clew,  through  the  earlier  events 
of  the  day. 

The  effort  was  fruitless : nothing  definite,  no- 
thing tangible,  rewarded  it.  Worse  still,  a new 
doubt  grew  out  of  it — a doubt  whether  the  mo- 
tive M'hich  Sir  Patrick  had  avowed  (through 
Blanche)  was  the  motive  for  helping  her  which 
Mas  really  in  his  mind. 

Did  he  sincerely  believe  Geoffrey’s  conduct  to 
be  animated  by  no  worse  object  than  a mercena- 
ry object  ? and  Mas  his  only  purpose  in  planning 
to  remove  her  out  of  her  husband’s  reach,  to  force 
Geoffrey’s  consent  to  their  sepu^tiou  on  the 
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terms  which  Julius  had  proposed?  Was  this 
really  the  sole  end  that  he  had  in  view  ? or  wus 
he  secretly  convinced  (knowing  Anne’s  position 
as  he  knew  it)  that  she  was  in  personal  danger 
at  the  cottage  ? and  had  he  considerately  kept 
that  conviction  concealed,  in  the  fear  that  he 
might  otheiM'ise  encourage  her  to  feel  alarmed 
about  herself?  She  looked  round  the  strange 
room,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  she  felt 
that  the  latter  interpretation  was  the  likeliest 
interpretation  of  the  tMO. 

The  sounds  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  doors 
and  M'indoM's  reached  her  from  the  ground-floor. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? 

It  M'as  impossible  to  show  the  signal  M-hich 
had  been  agreed  on  to  Sir  Patrick  and  Arnold. 
The  window  in  M'hich  they  expected  to  see  it 
was  the  windoM'  of  the  room  in  which  the  fire 
had  broken  out — the  room  M’hich  Hester  Deth- 
ridge had  locked  up  for  the  night. 

It  M'as  equally  hopeless  to  wait  until  the  police- 
man passed  on  his  beat,  and  %call  for  help. 
Eve*n  if  she  could  prevail  upon  herself  to  make 
that  open  acknoM'ledgment  of  distrust  under  her 
husband’s  roof,  and  even  if  help  M as  hear,  what 
valid  reason  could  she  give  for  raising  an  alarm  ? 
There  was  not  the  shadow'  of  a reason  to  justify 
any  one  in  placing  her  under  the  protection  of 
the  laM\ 

As  a last  resource,  impelled  by  her  blind  dis- 
trust of  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  bed,  she 
attempted  to  move  it.  The  utmost  exertion  of 
her  strength  did  not  suffice  to  stir  the  heavy  piece 
of  furniture  out  of  its  place,  by  so  much  as  a 
hair’s  breadth. 

There  M as  no  alternative  but  to  trust  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  locked  and  bolted  door,  and  to  keep 
watch  through  the  night — certain  that  Sir  Pat- 
rick and  Arnold  M ere,  on  their  part,  also  keep- 
ing Match  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  cot- 
tage. She  took-  out  her  work  and  her  books  ; 
and  returned  to  her  chair,  placing  it  near  the 
table,  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

The  last  noises  which  told  of  life  and  move- 
ment about  her  died  aMay.  The  breathless 
stillness  of  the  night  closed  round  her. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-SIXTH. 

THE  MEANS. 

The  new  day  dawned ; the  sun  rose ; the 
household  was  astir  again.  Inside  the  spare 
room,  and  outside  the  spare  room,  nothing  had 
happened. 

At  the  hour  appointed  for  leaving  the  cottage 
to  pay  the  promised  visit  to  Holchester  House, 
Hester  Dethridge  and  Geoffrey  n-ere  alone  to- 
gether in  the  bedroom  in  which  Anne  had  pass- 
ed the  night. 

“ She’s  dressed,  and  waiting  for  me  in  the  front 
garden,”  said  Geoffrey.  “ You  u'anted  to  see 
me  here  alone.  I’ve  got  away  from  her  for  a 
minute  or  two.  JYliat  is  it  ?” 

Hester  pointed  to  the  bed. 

“You  want  it  moved  from  the  wall  ?” 

Hester  nodded  her  head. 

They  moved  the  bed  some  feet  away  from  the 
partition  wall.  After  a momentary  pause,  Geof- 
frey spoke  again.  . 

“It  must  be  done  to-night,”  he  said.  “ Her 
friends  may  interfere ; the  girl  may  come  back. 
It  must  be  done  to-night.” 

Hester  bon-ed  her  head  slowly. 

1 ‘ Ilow'  long  do  you  n-ant  to  be  left  by  yourself 
in  the  house?” 

She  held  up  three  of  her  fingers. 

“ Does  that  mean  three  hours?” 

She  nodded  her  head. 

“ Will  it  be  done  in  that  time?” 

She  made  the  affirmative  sign  once  more. 

Thus  far,  she  had  never  lifted  her  eyes  to  his. 
I11  her  manner  of  listening  to  him  when  he  spoke, 
in  the  slightest  movement  that  she  made  M-hen 
necessity  required  it,  the  same  lifeless  submission 
to  him,  the  same  mute  horror  of  him,  was  express- 
ed. He  had,  thus  far,  silently  resented  this,  on 
his  side.  On  the  point  of  leaving  the  room  the 
restraint  which  he  had  laid  on  himself  gave  M-ay. 
For  the  first  time,  he  resented  it  in  M-ords. 

“ Why  the  devil  can’t  you  look  at  me?”  he 
asked. 

She  let  the  question  pass,  without  a sign  to 
show  that  she  had  heard  him.  lie  angrily  re- 
peated it.  She  M'rote  on  her  slate,  and  held  it 
out  to  him — still  without  raising  her  eyes  to  his 
face. 

“You  know  you  can  speak,”  he  said.  “You 
know  I have  found  you  out.  What’s  the  use  of 
playing  the  fool  Mith  me  ?” 

She  persisted  in  holding  the  slate  before  him. 
He  read  these  words : 

“lam  dumb  to  you,  and  blind  to  you.  Let 
me  be.” 

‘ ‘ Let  you  be ! ” he  repeated.  “ It’s  a little  late 
in  the  day  to  be  scrupulous,  after  what  you  have 
done.  Do  you  M-ant  your  Confession  -back,  or 
not  ?’’ 

As  the  reference  to  the  Confession  passed  his 
lips,  she  raised  her  head.  A faint  tinge  of  color 
showed  itself  on  her  livid  cheeks  ; a momentary 
spa£m  of  pain  stirred  her  deathlike  face.  The 
one  last  interest  left  in  the  woman’s  life  was  the 
interest  of  recovering  the  manuscript  which  had 
been  taken  from  her.  To  that  appeal  the  stunned 
intelligence  still  faintly  answered  — and  to  no 
other. 

“Remember  the  bargain  on  your  side",” Geof- 
frey went  on,  “ and  I’ll  remember  the  bargain  ou 
mine.  This  is  how  it  stands,  you  know.  I have 
read  your  Confession  ; and  I find  one  thing  want- 
ing. You  don’t  tell  how  it  M-as  done.  I know 
you  smothered  him — but  I don’t  know  how.  I 
want  to  know.  You’re  dumb ; and  you  cau’t  tell 
me.  You  must  do  it  agaiir  here,  as  you  dicHt  in 
the  other  house.  You  run  no  risks.  There  isn’t 
a soul  to  see  you.  You  have  got  the  place  tg 
yourself.  When  I come  back  let  me  find  this 
M'all  like  the  other  M-all — at  that  small  hour  of 
thelfflfijijtjifJ  fauJytfTvhen  you  were  waiting, 
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with  the  towel  in  your  hand,  for  the  first  stroke 
of  the  clock.  Let  me  find  that ; and  to-morrow 
you  shall  have  your  Confession  in  your  own 
hands.” 

As  the  reference  to  the  Confession  passed  his 
lips  for  the  second  time,  the  sinking  energy  in 
the  woman  leaped  up  in  her  once  more.  She 
snatched  her  slate  from  her  side ; and,  writing  on 
it  rapidly,  held  it,  with  both  hands,  close  under 
his  eyes.  He  read  these  words : 

* ‘ I won’t  wait.  I must  have  it  to-night.  ” 

“ Do  you  think  I keep  your  Confession  about 
me?”  said  Geoffrey.  “I  haven’t  even  got  it  in 
the  house.” 

She  staggered  back ; and  looked  up  for  the  first 
time. 

“Don’t  alarm  yourself,”  he  "went  on.  “It’s 
sealed  up  with  my  seal ; and  it’s  safe  in  my  bank- 
ers’ keeping.  I posted  it  to  them  myself.  You 
don’t  stick  at  a trifle,  Mrs.  Dethridge.  If  I had 
kept  it  locked  up  in  the  house,  you  might  have 
forced  the  lock  when  my  back  was  turned.  If  I 
had  kept  it  about  me — I might  have  had  that 
towel  over  my  face,  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning ! The  bankers  will  give  you  back  your 
Confession — just  as  they  have  received  it  from 
me — on  receipt  of  an  order  in  my  handwriting. 
Do  what  I have  told  you ; and  you  shall  have  the 
order  to-night.” 

She  passed  her  apron  over  her  face,  and  drew  a 
long  breath  of  relief.  Geoffrey  turned  to  the  door. 

“ I will  be  back  at  six  this  evening,”  he  said. 
“ Shall  I find  it  done  ?” 

She  bowed  her  head. 

His  first  condition  accepted,  he  proceeded  to 
the  second. 

“ When  the  opportunity  offers,”  he  resumed, 
“ I shall  go  up  to  my  room.  When  you  hear 
me  ring  the  dining-room  bell  you  will  follow  me 
up — and  you  will  show  me  how  you  did  it  in  the 
empty  house  ?” 

She  made  the  affirmative  sign  once  more. 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  in  the  passage 
below  was  opened  and  closed  again.  Geoffrey 
instantly  went  down  stairs.  It  was  possible  that 
Anne  might  have  forgotten  something;  and  it 
Was  necessary  to  prevent  her  from  returning  to 
her  own  room. 

They  met  in  the  passage. 

“Tired  of  waiting  in  the  garden  ?”  he  asked, 
abruptly. 

She  pointed  to  the  dining-room. 

“The  postman  has  just  given  me  a letter  for 
you,  through  the  grating  in  the  gate,”  she  an- 
swered. “ I have  put  it  on  the  table  in  there.” 

He  went  in.  The  handwriting  on  the  address 
of  the  letter  was  the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Glen- 
arm.  He  put  it  unread  into  his  pocket,  and  went 
back  to  Anne. 

# “Step  out!”  he  said.  “We  shall  lose  the 
Train.” 

They  started  for  their  visit  to  Holchester  House. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-SEVENTH. 

THE  END. 

At  a few  minutes  before  six  o’clock  that  even- 
ing, Lord  Holchester’s  carriage  brought  Geoffrey 
and  Anne  back  to  the  cottage. 

Geoffrey  prevented  the  servant  from  ringing  at 
the  gate.  He  had  taken  the  key  with  Him,  when 
he  left  home  earlier  in  the  da}'.  Having  admitted 
Anne,  and  having  closed  the  gate  again,  he  went 
on  before  her  to  the  kitchen  window,  and  called 
to  Hester  Dethridge. 

“ Take  some  cold  water  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  fill  the  vase  on  the  chimney-piece,”  he  said. 
“The  sooner  you  put  those  flowers  into  water,” 
he  added,  turning  to  his  wife,  “the  longer  they 
will  last.” 

He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  a nosegay  in  Anne’s 
hand,  which  Julius  had  gathered  for  her  from  the 
conservatory  at  Holchester  House.  Leaving  her 
to  arrange  the  flowers  in  the  vase,  he  went  up 
stairs.  After  waiting  for  a moment,  he  was  join- 
ed by  Hester  Dethridge. 

“Done?”  he  asked,  in  a whisper. 

Hester  made  the  affirmative  sign.  Geoffrey 
took  off  his  boots,  and  led  the  way  into  the  spare 
room.  They  noiselessly  moved  the  bed  back  to 
its  place  against  the  partition  wall — and  left  the 
room  again.  When  Anne  entered  it,  some  min- 
utes afterward,  not  the  slightest  change  of  any 
kind  was  visible  since  she  had  last  seen  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

She  removed  her  bonnet  and  mantle,  and  sat 
down  to  rest. 

The  whole  course  of  events,  since  the  previous 
night,  had  tended  one  way,  and  had  exerted  the 
same  delusive  influence  over  her  mind.  It  was 
impossible  for  her  any  longer  to  resist  the  con- 
viction that  she  had  distrusted  appearances  with- 
out the  slightest  reason,  and  that  she  had  per- 
mitted purely  visionary  suspicions  to  fill  her  with 
purely  causeless  alarm.  In  the  firm  belief  that 
she  was  in  danger,  she  had  watched  through  the 
night — and  nothing  had  happened.  In  the  con- 
fident anticipation  that  Geoffrey  had  promised 
what  he  was  resolved  not  to  perform,  she  had 
waited  to  see  what  excuse  he  would  find  for 
keeping  her  at  the  cottage.  And,  when  the  time 
came  for  the  visit,  she  found  him  ready  to  fulfill 
the  engagement  which  he  had  made.  At  Hol- 
chester House,  not  the  slightest  interference  had 
been  attempted  with  her  perfect  liberty  of  ac- 
tion and  speech.  Resolved  to  inform  Sir  Pat- 
rick that  she  had  changed  her  roon^she  had  de- 
scribed the  alar  m of  fire  and  the  events  which  had 
succeeded  it,  in  the  fullest  detail — and  had  not 
been  once  checked^'  Geoffrey  from  beginning  to 
end.  She  had  spoken  in  confidence  to  Blanche, 
and  had  never  been  interrupted.  Walking  round 
the  conservatory,  she  had  dropped  behind  the 
others  with  perfect  impunity,  to  say  a grateful 
word  to  Sir  Patrick,  and  to  ask  if  the  interpreta- 
tion that  he  placed  on  Geoffrey’s  conduct  was  real- 
ly the  interpretation  which  had  been  hinted  at  by 
Blanche.  Thev  had  talked  together  for  ten  minutes 
or  more.  Sir  Patrick  assn^lieT  t {^Blanche 


had  correctly  represented  his  opinion.  He  had 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  rash  way  was,  in 
her  case,  the  right  way ; and  that  she  would  do 
well  (with  his  assistance)  to  take  the  initiative,  in 
the  matter  of  the  separation,  on  herself.  “As 
long  as  he  can  keep  you  under  the  same  roof 
with  him” — Sir  Patrick  had  said — “ so  long  he 
will  speculate  on  our  anxiety  to  release  you  from 
the  oppression  of  living  with  him ; and  so  long 
he  will  hold  out  with  his  brother  (in  the  charac- 
ter of  a penitent  husband)  for  higher  terms.  Put 
the  signal  in  the  window,  and  try  the  experiment 
to-night.  Once  find  your  way  to  the  garden 
door,  and  I answer  for  keeping  you  safely  out  of 
his  reach  until  he  lias  submitted  to  the  separa- 
tion, and  has  signed  the  deed.”  In  those  words, 
he  had  urged  Anne  to  prompt  action.  He  had 
received,  in  return,  her  promise  to  be  guided  by 
his  advice.  She  had  gone  back  to  the  drawing- 
room ; and  Geoffrey  had  made  no  remark  on  her 
absence.  She  had  returned  to  Fulham,  alone 
with  him  in  his  brother’s  carriage ; and  he  had 
asked  no  questions.  What  was  it  natural,  with 
her  means  of  judging,  to  infer  from  all  this  ? 
Could  she  see  into  Sir  Patrick’s  mind,  and  detect 
that  he  was  deliberately  concealing  his  own  con- 
viction, in  the  fear  that  he  might  paralyze  her 
energies  if  he  acknowledged  the  alarm  for  her 
that  he  really  felt  ? No.  She  could  only  accept 
the  false  appearances  that  surrounded  her  in  the 
disguise  of  truth.  She  could  only  adopt,  in  good 
faith,  Sir  Patrick’s  assumed  point  of  view,  and 
believe,  on  the  evidence  of  her  own  observation, 
that  Sir  Patrick  was  right. 

Toward  dusk,  Anne  began  to  feel  the  exhaust- 
ion which  was  the  necessary  result  of  a night 
passed  without  sleep.  She  rang  her  bell,  and 
asked  for  some  tea. 

Hester  Dethridge  answered  the  bell.  Instead 
of  making  the  usual  sign,  she  stood  considering 
— ' and  then  wrote  on  her  slate.  These  were  the 
words : “ I have  all  the  work  to  do,  now  the 
girl  has  gone.  If  you  would  have  your  tea  in  the 
drawing-room,  you  would  save  me  another  jour- 
ney up  stairs.  ” 

Anne  at  once  engaged  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest. 

“Are  you  ill?”  she  asked;  noticing,  faint  as 
the  light  now  was,  something  strangely  altered  in 
Hester’s  manner. 

Without  looking  up,  Hester  shook  her  head. 

“ Has  any  thing  happened  to  vex  you  ?” 

The  negative  sign  was  repeated. 

“ Have  I offended  you  ?” 

She  suddenly  advanced  a step  ; suddenly  look- 
ed at  Anne  ; checked  herself  with  a dull  moan, 
like  a moan  of  pain ; and  burned  out  of  the 
room. 

Concluding  that  she  had  inadvertently  said,  or 
done,  something  to  offend  Hester  Dethridge, 
Anne  determined  to  return  to  the  subject  at  the 
first  favorable  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time, 
she  descended  to  the  ground-floor.  The  dining- 
room door,  standing  wide  open,  showed  her 
Geoffrey  sitting  at  the  table,  writing  a letter — 
with  the  fatal  brandy-bottle  at  his  side. 

After  what  Mr.  Speedwell  had  told  her,  it  was 
her  duty  to  interfere.  Sh^ performed  her  duty, 
without  an  instant’s  hesitation. 

“Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,”  she  said. 
“I  think  you  have  forgotten  what  Mr.  Speedwell 
told  you  about  that.” 

She  pointed  to  the  bottle.  Geoffrey  looked  at 
it ; looked  down  again  at  his  letter ; and  impa- 
tiently shook  his  head.  She  made  a second  at- 
tempt at  ^monstrance  — again  without  effect. 
He  only  said,  “All  right!”  in  lower  tones- than 
were  customary'  with  him,  and  continued  his  oc- 
cupation. It  was  useless  to  court  a third  repulse. 
Anne  went  into  the  drawing-room. 

The  letter  on  which  he  was  engaged  was  an 
answer  to  the  letter  received  that  day  from  Mrs. 
Glenarm.  lie  had  reached  his  two  concluding 
sentences  when  Anne  spoke  -to  him.  They  ran 
as  follows  : “I  may  have  news  to  bring  you,  be- 
fore long,  which  you  don’t  look  for.  Stay  where 
you  are  through  to-morrow,  and  wait  to  hear 
from  me.” 

After  sealing  the  envelope,  he  emptied  his  glass 
of  brandy  and  water;  and  waited,  looking  through 
the  open  door.  When  Hester  Dethridge  crossed 
the  passage  with  the  tea-tray,  and  entered  the 
drawing-room,  he  gave  the  sign  which  had  been 
agreed  on.  He  rang  his  bell.  Hester  came  out 
again,  closing  the  drawing-room  door  behind  her. 

“ Is  she  safe  at  her  tea?”  he  asked,  removing 
his  heavy  boots,  and  putting  on  the  slippers  which 
were  placed  ready  for  him. 

Hester  bowed  her  head. 

He  pointed  up  the  stairs.  “You  go  first,” he 
whispered.  “No  nonsense!  and  no  noise!” 

She  ascended  the  stairs.  He  followed  slowly. 
Although  he  had  only  drank  one  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  his  step  was  uncertain  already.  With 
one  hand  on  the  wall,  and  one  hand  on  the  ban- 
ister, he  made  his  way  to  the  top ; stopped,  and 
listened  for  a moment ; then  joined  Hester  in  his 
own  room,  and  softly  locked  the  door. 

“ Well  ?”  he  said. 

She  was  standing  motionless  in  the  middle  of 
the  room — not  like  a living  woman — like  a ma- 
chine waiting  to  be  set  in  movement.  Finding 
it  useless  to  speak  to  her,  he  touched  her  (with  a 
strange  sensation  of  shrinking  in  him  as  he  did 
it),  and  pointed  to  the  partition  wall. 

The  touen  roused  her.  With  slow  step  and 
vacant  face — moving  as  if  she  was  walking  in  her 
sleep — she  led  the  way  to  the  papered  wall ; knelt 
down  at  the  skirting-board ; and,  taking  out  two 
small  sharp  nails,  lifted  up  a long  strip  of  the 
paper  which  had  been  detached  from  the  plaster 
beneath.  Mounting  on  a chair,  she  turned  back 
the  strip  and  pinned  it  up,  out  of  the  way,  using 
the  two  nails,  which  she  had  kept  ready  in  her 
hand. 

By  the  last  dim  rays  of  twilight,  Geoffrey  look- 
ed at  the  wall. 

A hollow  space  met  his  view.  At  a distance 


of  some  three  feet  from  the  floor,  the  laths  had 
been  sawn  away,  and  the  plaster  had  been  ripped 
out,  piecemeal,  so  as  to  leave  a cavity,  sufficient 
in  height  and  width  to  allow  free  power  of  work- 
ing in  any  direction,  to  a man’s  arms.  The  cavi- 
ty completely  pierced  the  substanc#  of  the  wall, 
Nothing  but  the  paper  on  the  other  Side  prevent- 
ed eye  or  hand  from  penetrating  into  the  next 
room. 

Hester  Dethridge  got  down  from  the  chair,  and 
made  signs  for  a light. 

Geoffrey  took  a match  from  the  box.  The 
same  strange  uncertainty  which  had  already  pos- 
sessed his  feet,  appeared  now  to  possess  his  hands. 
He  struck  the  match  too  heavily  against  the  sand- 
paper, and  broke  it.  He  tried  another,  and  struck 
it  too  lightly  to  kindle  the  flame.  Hester  took 
the  box  out  of  his  hands.  Having  lit  the  candle, 
she  held  it  low,  and  pointed  to  the  skirting-board. 

Two  little  hooks  were  fixed  into  the  floor,  near 
the  part  of  the  wall  from  which  the  paper  had 
been  removed.  Two  lengths  of  fine  and  strong 
string  were  twisted  once  or  twice  round  the  hooks. 
The  loose  ends  of  the  string,  extending  to  some 
length  beyond  the  twisted  parts,  were  neatly  coiled 
away  against  the  skirting-board.  The  other  ends, 
drawn  tight,  disappeared  in  two  small  holes  drilled 
through  the  wall,  at  a height  of  a foot  from  the 
floor. 

After  first  untwisting  the  strings  from  the  hooks, 
Hester  rose,  and  held  the  candle  so  as  to  light  the 
canty  in  the  wall.  Two  more  pieces  of  the  fine 
string  were  seen  here,  resting  loose  upon  the  un- 
even surface  which  marked  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  hollowed  space.  Lifting  these  higher 
strings,  Hester  lifted  the  loosened  paper  in  the 
next  room — the  lower  strings,  which  had  previ- 
ously held  the  strip  firm  and  flat  against  the 
sound  portion  of  the  wall,  working  in  their  holes, 
and  allowing  the  paper  to  move  up  freely.  As  it 
rose  higher  and  higher,  Geoffrey  saw  thin  strips 
of  cotton  wool  lightly  attached,  at  intervals,  to  the 
back-  of  the  paper,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  it 
from  making  a grating  sound  against  the  wall. 
Up  and  up  it  came  slowly,  till  it  could  be  pulled 
through  the  hollow  space,  and  pinned  up  out  of 
the  way,  as  the  strip  previously  lifted  had  been 
pinned  before  it.  Hester  drew  back,  and  made 
way  for  Geoffrey  to  look  through.  There  was 
Anne’s  room,  visible  through  the  wall ! He  soft- 
ly parted  the  light  curtains  that  hung  over  the 
bed.  There  was  the  pillow,  on  which  her  head 
would  rest  at  night,  within  reach  of  his  hands  ! 

The  deadly  dexterity  of  it  struck  him  cold. 
His  nerves  gave  way.  He  drew  back  with  a start 
of  guilty  fear,  and  looked  round  the  room.  A 
pocket  flask  of  brandy  lay  on  the  table  at  his  bed- 
side. He  snatched  it  up,  and  emptied  it  at  a 
draught — and  felt  like  himself  again. 

He  beckoned  to  Hester  to  approach  him. 

“Before  we  go  any  further,”  he  said,  “ there’s 
one  thing  I want  to  know.  How  is  it  all  to  be 
put  right  again  ? Suppose  this  room  is  exam- 
ined ? Those  strings  will  show.” 

Hester  opened  a cupboard  and  produced  a jar. 
She  took  out  the  cork.  There  was  a mixture 
inside  which  looked  like  glue.  Partly  by  signs, 
and  partly  by  help  of  the  slate,  she  showed  how 
the  mixture,  could  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
loosened  strip  of  paper  in  the  next  room— how 
the  paper  could  be  glued  to  the  sound  lower  part 
of  the  wall  by  tightening  the  strings — how  the 
strings,  having  served  that  purpose,  could  be  safe- 
ly removed — how  the  same  process  could  be  fol- 
lowed in  Geoffrey’s  room,  after  the  hollowed 
place  had  been  filled  up  again  with  the  materials 
waiting  in  the  scullery,  or  even  without  filling  up 
the  hollowed  place  if  the  time  failed  for  doing  it. 
In  either  case,  the  refastened  paper  would  hide 
every  tiling,  and  the  wall  would  tell  no  tales. 

Geoffrey  was  satisfied.  He  pointed  next  to 
the  towels  in  his  room.  . 

“Take  one  of  them,”  he  said,  “and  show  me 
how  you  did  it,  with  your  own  hands.” 

As  he  said  the  words,  Anne's  voice  reached  his 
ear  from  below,  calling  for  “Mrs.  Dethridge.” 

It  was  impossible  to  say  what  might  happen 
next.  In  another  minute,  she  might  go  up  to 
her  room,  and  discover  every  thing.  Geoffrey 
pointed  to  the  wall. 

“ Put  it  right  again,”  he  said.  “Instantly !” 

It  was  soon  done.  All  that  was  necessaiy  was 
to  let  the  two  strips  of  paper  drop  back  into  their 
places — to  fasten  the  strip  to  the  wall,  in  Anne’s 
room,  by  tightening  the  two  lower  strings— and 
then  to  replace  the  nails  which  held  the  loose 
strip  on  Geoffrey’s  side.  In  a minute,  the  wall  had 
reassumed  its  customaiy  aspect. 

They  stole  out,  and  looked  over  the  stairs  into 
the  passage  below.  After  calling  uselessly  for 
the  sec&nd  time,  Anne  appeared ; crossed  over 
to  the  kitchen ; and,  returning  again  with  the 
kettle  in  her  hand,  closed  the  drawing-room  door. 

Hester  Dethridge  waited  impenetrably  to  re- 
ceive her  next  directions.  There  were  no  further 
directions  to  give.  The  hideous  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  woman’s  crime  for  which  Geof- 
frey had  asked  was  in  no  respect  necessaiy:  the 
means  were  all  prepared,  and  the  manner  of  using 
them  was  self-evident.  Nothing  but  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  resolution  to  profit  by  it,  were 
wanting  to  lead  the  way  to  the  end.  Geoffrey 
signed  to  Hester  to  go  down  stairs. 

“ Get  back  into  the  kitchen,” he  said,  “ before 
she  comes  out  again.  I shall  keep  in  the  garden. 
When  she  goes  up  into  her  room  for  the  night, 
show  vourself  at  the  back-door  — and  I shall 
know.” 

Hester  set  her  foot  on  the  first  stair — stopped 
— turned  round — and  looked  slowly  along  the 
two  walls  of  the  passage,  frjpi  end  to  end — shud- 
dered— shook  her  head — anawent  slowly  on  down 
the  stairs. 

“What  were  you  looking  for?”  he  whispered 
after  her. 

She  neither  answered,  nor  looked  back — she 
went  her  way  into  the  kitchen. 

He  waited  a minute,  and  then  followed  her. 

On  his  way  out  to  the  garden,  he  went  into 


the  dining  - room.  The  moon  had  riseu ; anti 
the  window-shutters  were  not  closed.  It  was 
easy  to  find  the  brandy  and  the  jug  of  water 
on  the  table.  He  mixed  the  two,  and  emp- 
tied the  tumbler  at  a draught.  “My  head's 
queer,”  he  whispered  to  himself.  He  passed  his 
handkerchief  over  his  face.  “ How  infernally 
hot  it  is  to-night ! ” He  made  for  the  door.  It 
was  open,  and  plainly  visible— and  yet,  he  failed 
to  find  his  way  to  it.  Twice,  he  found  himself 
trying  to  walk  through  the  wall,  on  either  side. 
The  third  time,  he  got  out,  and  reached  the  gar- 
.den.  A strange  sensation  possessed  him,  as  he 
walked  round  and  round.  He  had  not  drunk 
enough,  or  nearly  enough,  to  intoxicate  him. 
His  mind,  in  a dull  way,  felt  the  same  as  usual ; 
but  his  body  was  like  the  body  of  a drunken  man. 

The  night  advanced;  the  clock  of  Putney 
Church  struck  ten. 

Anne  appeared  again  from  the  drawing-room, 
with  her  bedroom  candle  in  her  hand. 

“Put  out  the  lights,” she  said  to  Hester,  at  the 
kitchen  door;  “ I am  going  up  stairs.” 

She  entered  her  room.  The  insupportable 
sense  of  weariness,  after  the  sleepless  night  that 
she  had  passed,  weighed  more  heavily  on  her 
than  ever.  She  locked  her  door,  but  forbore,  on 
this  occasion,  to  fasten  the  bolts.  The  dread  of 
danger  was  no  longer  present  to  her  mind  ; and 
there  was  this  positive  objection  to  using  the  bolts, 
that  the  unfastening  of  them  would  increase  the 
difficulty  of  leaving  the  room  noiselessly  later  in 
the  night.  She  loosened  her  dress,  and  lifted  her 
hair  from  her  temples — and  paced  to  and  fro  in 
the  room  wearily,  thinking.  Geoffrey's  habits 
were  irregular ; Hester  seldom  went  to  bed  early. 
Two  hours  at  least — more  probably  three — must 
pass,  before  it  would  be  safe  to  communicate  with 
Sir  Patrick  by  means  of  the  signal  in  the  win- 
dow. Her  strength  was  fast  failing  her.  If  she 
persisted,  for  the  next  three  hours,  in  denying 
herself  the  repose  which  she  sorely  needed,  the 
chances  were  that  her  nerves  might  fail  her, 
through  sheer  exhaustion,  when  the  time  came 
for  facing  the  risk  and  making  the  effort  to  es- 
cape. Sleep  was  falling  on  her  even  now — and 
sleep  she  must  have.  She  had  no  fear  of  failing 
to  wake  at  the  needful  time.  Falling  asleep,  with 
a special  necessity  for  rising  at  a given  hour 
present  to  her  mind,  Anne  (like  most  other  sens- 
itively organized  people)  could  trust  herself  to 
wake  at  that  given  hour,  instinctively.  She  put  her 
lighted  candle  in  a safe  position,  and  laid  down 
on  the  bed.  In  less  than  five  minutes,  she  was 
in  a deep  sleep. 

TO  HE  CONCLUDED  NEXT  WEEK. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Lawyers  have  a ludicrous  habit  of  identifying  them- 
selves  with  their  clients  by  speaking  in  the  plural  num- 
ber. “ Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  said  a Western  lawyer, 
“at  the  moment  the  policeman  says  he  saw  us  in  the 
trap,  I will  prove  that  we  were  locked  up  in  the  sta- 
tion-house in  a state  of  intoxication.” 


Tub  Lady's  Supplement — The  chignon. 


Haydn  had  the  weakness  of  being  unable  to  bear  be- 
ing represented  as  an  old  man.  When  he  was  about 
seventy-eight  years  old  he  was  very  seriously  angry 
with  a painter  who  represented  him  as  he  then  was. 
“ If  I was  Haydn  when  I was  forty,”  said  he  to  him, 
“why  would  you  transmit  to  posterity  a Haydn  of 
seventy-eight  7 Neither  you  nor  I gain  by  the  altera- 
tion.” 


A ragged  little  urchin,  begging  in  the  street  the  oth- 
er day,  was  asked  by  a lady,  who  filled  his  basket,  if 
his  parents  were  living.  “Only  dad,  marm,”  said  the 
boy.  “Then  you  have  enough  in  your  basket  to  feed 
the  family  for  some  time,”  said  the  lady.  “ Oh  no,  I 
haven’t  neither,”  said  the  lad  ; “for  dad  and  me  keep 
five  boarders.  He  does  the  house-work,  and  I do  the 
market’n’." 


A Post  Mortem  Examination— Opening  a dead  letter. 

Quackery.— “ Ma’am,”  said  a quack  to  a nervous  old 
lady,  “your  case  is  a scrutuatutory  complaint”  “ Pray, 
doctor,  what  is  that 7"  “It  is  the  drooping  of  the 
nerves,  ma’am ; the  nerves  having  fallen  into  the  piza- 
rintum,  the  chest  becomes  morberous,  and  the  head 
goestizarizen.”  “Ah!  doctor,”  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
“ you  have  described  my  feelings  exactly.” 


The  artless  generosity  of  youth  is  illustrated  in  an 
incident  told  of  a little  Albany  boy,  his  face  besmeared 
with  molasses,  and  his  rags  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
running  up  from  the  river  flourishing  a dirty  shingle, 
and  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  a comrade: 
“ Oh,  Bill ! Bill ! get  as  many  boys  and  shingles  as  you 
can,  for  there’s  a big  hogsit  of  ’lasses  busted  on  the 
pavement — busted  all  to  smash !’’ 

Disagreeable  and  Impertinent— Ruin  staring  a per- 
son in  the  face. 

The  most  steadfast  Followers  of  our  Fortunes 
—Our  creditors. 


Mankind  should  learn  temperance  from  the  moon— 
the  fuller  she  gets,  the  shorter  her  horns  become. 


When  is  a Chinese  the  most  like  a vegetable  7— Why, 
when  a cue  cumbers  his  head,  of  course. 


A voice  comes  from  Washington  Territory,  saying, 
“Send  ns  wives!”  And  a thousand  unhappy  Bene- 
dicts respond,  “ Take  ours !” 


“Mr.  S , is  your  customer  D a man  to  be 

trusted  ?”  “ I know  of  no  one  more  so.  He  is  to  be 
trusted  forever— he  never  pays.” 


A paper  out  West  has  for  its  motto : “ Good-will  to 
all  men  who  pay  promptly.  Devoted  to  news,  and 
making  money.’’ 

Josh  Billings  says:  “Hunting  after  fame  iz  like 
hunting  after  fleas— hard  to  ketch,  and  sure  to  make 
you  oneasy  if  you  do  or  don’t  ketch  him.” 

A man  in  Portland  wanted  to  gain  admission  to  a 
panorama  at  half  price,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  but 
one  eye.  

A man  in  Council  Bluffs  is  both  a liquor-saloon 
keeper  and  an  undertaker.  One  business  helps  the 
other.  

A passenger  on  an  Ohio  railroad  was  aroused  from 
a serene  slumber  the  other  night  by  the  tooting  of 
the  whistle,  and  exclaimed,  “The  train  has  caught 
up  with  those  cattle  again)” 


“Bill  Jones,”  said  a bullying  urchin  to  another  lad, 
“next  time  I catch  you  alone  I’ll  flog  you  like  any 
thing.”  “’Well,”  replied  Bill,  “I  ain’t  often  much 
alon'oCf  iCOHimonlyj  h jiie-nj y-|egs  and  fists  with  me.” 
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UP  THE  HUDSON. 

A pew  years  ago  an  honest  and  truly  demo- 
cratic gentleman  from  one  of  the  Western  States, 
who  then  represented  this  country  at  the  court 
of  Berlin,  sat  on  the  deck  of  a lihine  steamer, 
and  listened,  with  undisguised  uneasiness,  to  the 
rapturously  expressed  delight  of  a young  Amer- 


dragged  here  and  dragged  there  to  look  at  rui^, 
until  I’m  fairly  homesick  for  the  sight  of  a good 
new  barn.” 

The  practical  old  gentleman  undoubtedly  felt 
what  he  said ; but  the  romantic  delight  of  the 
young  lady  was  no  less  genuine,  and  her  pref- 
erence for  the  Rhine  over  the  Hudson  is  a 
sentiment  shared  by  thousands  of  Americans, 


icst  and  most  expensive  villas  that  adorn  its 
shores. 

Leaving  out  the  romantic  element  of  ruins  and 
legends,  there  is  nowhere  in  the  world  a more 
beautiful  and  enjoyable  sail  than  that  up  the 
Hudson  from  New  York  to  Albany.  The  Pal- 
isades flhd  Highlands,  and  especially  the  bold 
scenery  about  West  Point,  present  views  unsur- 


ated  with  the  greatest  wrongs  as  well  as  the 
most  exalted  virtues  of  the  ancient  time. 


AN  ODALISQUE. 

The  engraving  from  Richter's  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  an  Oriental  slave  girl,  which  we  give  on 
this  page,  requires  only  a word  of  explanation. 


AN  ODALISQUE.— [From  a Picture  by  Richter.] 


ican  lady  as  they  steamed  by  ruin  after  ruin.  At 
length  a rather  slighting  allusion  to  the  Hudson, 
and  the  absence  of  romantic  ruins  on  its  banks, 
roused  the  old  gentleman  to  an  honest  and  quite 
amusing  outburst  of  indignation  against  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  an  un-American  fancy  for  old 
tumble-down  heaps  of  stone.  “For  my  part,” 
said  he,  “ I can’t  see  any  beauty  in  them.  Here 
we’ve  been  traveling  ’m^t-aw^ek,  anjl  |_’ye  been 


who  yet  are  not  insensible  to  the  magnificence 
and  beauty  of  our  own  river.  And  every  one, 
we  fancy,  who  takes  the  sail  illustrated  by  our 
artist,  receives  ten  times  the  enjoyment  from 
those  portions  of  the  river  which  the  genius  of 
Irving,  Rodman  Drake,  and  Halleck  has  il- 
luminated, or  which  /were  the  scene  of  some 
memorable  action  of  the  old  Indian  wars  or  the 
struggle  for  independence,  than  from  the  show- 
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passed  in  any  part  of  the  w'orld.  Even  the  fa- 
mous scenery  of  the  Rhine  is  less  picturesque, 
with  the  exception  of  passages  near  St.  Goar  and 
Bingen  ; and  those  who  enjoy  landscape  beauty 
for  its  own  sake,  will  find  here  the  most  lovely 
combinations  of  water,  hill,  mountain,  rocky 
cliffs,  and  verdure-clad  slopes ; and  perhaps,  for 
the  sake  of  all  this,  almost  any  one  might  con- 
sent to  overlook  the  absence  of  what  is  associ- 


An  “odalisque,”  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
odah-lic,  is  a female  slave  in  the  harem  of  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  the  name  being  derived  from  the 
Turkish  word  odah,  signifying  chamber.  They 
are  selected  from  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  slaves  brought  to  Constantinople,  and  aro 
changed  at  the  caprice  of  the  Sultan,  whose  taste 
in  such  matters  is  said  to  be  very  fickle  and 

'h”ngt51flginal  from 
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BRED  IN  THE  BONE. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Cariyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,"  “ A Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “ Gwen- 
. doline's  Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CAREW  OF  CROMPTON. 

Had  you  lived  in  Breakneckshire  twenty  years 
ago,  or  even  any  where  in  the  Midlands,  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  tell  you  of  Carew  of  Crompton. 
Every  body  thereabout  was  acquainted  with  him 
either  personally  or  by  hearsay.  You  must  al- 
most certainly  have  known  somebody  who  had 
had  an  adventure  with  that  eccentric  personage 
— one  who  had  been  ridden  down  by  him,  for 
that  mighty  hunter  never  turned  to  the  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left  for  any  man,  nor  paid  atten- 
tion to  any  rule  of  road ; or  one  who,  more  for- 
tunate, had  been  “cleared”  by  him  on  his  fa- 
mous black  horse  Trebizond,  an  animal  only  sec- 
ond to  his  master  in  the  popular  esteem.  There 
are  as  many  highly  colored  pictures  of  his  per- 
formance of  this  flying  feat  in  existence  as  thdte 
are  of  “Dick  Turpin  clearing  the  Turnpike- 
gate.  ” Sometimes  it  is  a small  tradesman  cow- 
ering down  in  his  cart  among  the  calves,  while 
the  gallant  Squire  hurtles  over  him  with  a 
“ Stoop  your  head,  butcher.”.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
wagoner,  reminding  one  of  Commodore  Trun- 
flion’s  involuntary  deed  of  “derring-do,”  who, 
between  two  high  banks,  perceives  with  marked 
astonishment  this  portent  flying  over  himself  and 
convoy.  But,  at  all  events,  the  thing  was  done ; 
perhaps  on  more  than  one  occasion,-  and  was  al- 
lovs^Hl  on  all  hands  not  only  as  a fact,  but  as 
characteristic  of  their  sporting  idol.  It  was 
“ Carew  dll  over,”  or  “Just  like  Carew.” 

This  phrase  was  also  applied  to  many  other 
heroic  actions.  The  idea  of  “keel-hauling,” for 
instance,  adapted  from  the  nautical  code,  was 
said  to  be  practically  enforced  in  the  case  of 
duns,  attorneys,  and  other  objectionable  persons, 
in  the  lake  at  Crompton ; while  the  administra- 
tion of  pommelings  to  poachers  and  agricultur- 
ists generally,  by  the  athletic  Squire,  was  the 
theme  of  every  tongue.  These  punishments, 
though  severe,  were  much  sought  after  by  a cer- 
tain class,  the  same  to  which  the  purchased  free 
and  independent  voter  belongs,  for  the  clenched 
fist  invariably  became  an  open  hand  after  it  had 
done  its  work — a golden  ointment,  that  is,  was 
always  applied  after  these  inflictions,  such  as 
healed  all  wounds. 

Carew  of  Crompton  might  at  one  time  have 
been  member  for  the  county,  if  he  had  pleased ; 
hut  he  desired  no  seat  except  in  the  saddle,  or  on 
the  driving-box.  He  showed  such  skill  in  rid- 
ing, and  with  “the  ribbons,”  that  some  persons 
supposed  that  his  talents  must  be  very  consider- 
able in  other  matters,  and  affected  to  regret  their 
misuse ; there  were  reports  that  he  knew  Latin 
better  than  his  own  chaplain ; and  was,  or  had 
been,  so  diligent  a student  of  Holy  Writ,  that 
he  could  give  you  chapter  and  verse  for  every 
thing.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  others  were 
Rot  wanting  to  whisper  that  these  traits  of 
scholarship  were  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that 
all  the  womder  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Squire 
knew  any  thiug  of  such  matters  at  all ; nay,  a few 
even  ventured  to  express  their  opinion  that,  but 
for  his  recklessness  and  his  money,  there  was  no- 
thing more  remarkable  in  Carew  than  in  other 
spendthrifts ; but  this  idea  was  never  mooted 
within  twenty  miles  of  Crompton.  The  real 
truth  is,  that  the  time  was  unsuitable  to  the  dis- 
play of  the  Squire’s  particular  traits,  He  would 
have  been  an  eminent  personage  had  he  been  a 
Norman,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 
Even  now,  if  he  could  have  removed  his  estab- 
lishment to  Boland,  and  assumed  the  character 
of  a Russian  proprietor,  he  would  doubtless  have 
been  a great  prince.  There  w as  a savage  mag- 
nificence about  him,  and  also  certain  degrading 
traits,  which  suggested  the  Hetman  Platoff.  U n- 
fortunately,  he  was  a Squire  in  the  Midlands. 
The  contrast,  however,  of  his  splendid  vagaries 
with  the  quiet  time  and  industrious  locality  in 
which  he  lived,  while  it  diminished  his  influence, 
did,  on  the  other  hand,  no  doubt  enhance  his 
reputation.  He  was  looked  upon  (as  Waterford 
and  Mytton  used  to  be)  as  a lusus  naturee , an 
eccentric,  an  altogether  exceptional  personage,  to 
whom  license  was  permitted  ; and  the  charitable 
divided  the  human  race,  for  his  sake,  into  Men, 
Women,  and  Carew. 

The  same  philosophic  few,  however,  who  de- 
nied him  talent,  averred  that  he  was  half  mad  ; 
and  indeed  Fortune  had  so  lavishly  showered  her 
favors  on  him  from  his  birth,  that  it  might  well 
be  that  they  had  turned  his  head.  His  father 
had  died  while  Carew  was  but  an  infant,  so  that 
the  surplus  income  from  his  vast  estates  had  ac- 
cumulated to  an  enormous  sum  when  he  attained 
Tiis  majority.  In  the  mean  time,  his  doting  mo- 
ther had  supplied  him  with  funds  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  his  tender  years.  At  ten  years  old, 
he  had  a pack  of  harriers  of  his  own,  and  hunted 
the  county  regularly  twice  a w eek.  At  the  pub- 
lic school,  where  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  remain  for  a short  period,  he  had  an  allow- 
ance the  amount  of  which  would  have  sufficed 
for  the  needs  of  a professional  man  with  a wife 
and  family,  and  yet  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he 
had  the  audacity  — “the  boy  is  father  to  the 
man,”  and  it  was  “ so  like  Carew,  ” they  said — to 
complain  to  his  guardian,  a great  lawyer,  that 
his  means  were  insufficient.  He  also  demanded 
a lump  sum  down,  on  the  ground  that  (being  at 
i he  ripe  age  of  fourteen)  he  contemplated  mar- 
riage. The  reply  of  the  legal  dignitary  is  pre- 
served, as  well  as  the  young  gentleman’s  appli- 
cation : “If you  can’t  live  upon  your  allowance, 
you  may  starve,  Sir ; and  if  you  marry,  you  shall 
not  have  your  allowance.” 

.You  had  only— ha^g^fljlnMdty  tja  do  so — to 
advise  Carew,  and  hewM  posnively  certain  to  go 


counter  to  your  opinion:  and  did  you  attempt 
to  oppose  him  in  any  purpose,  you  would  infal- 
libly insure  its  accomplishment.  He  did  not  mar- 
ry at  fourteen,  indeed,  but  he  did  so  clandestinely 
in  less  than  three  years  afterward,  and  had  issue ; 
but  at  the  age  of  five-and-thirty,  when  our  stage 
opens,  he  had  neither  wife  nor  child,  but  lfc-ed  as 
a bachelor  at  Crompton,  which  was  sometimes 
called  “ the  open  house,”  by  reason  of. its  profuse 
hospitalities;  and  sometimes  “Liberty  Hall,” 
on  account  of  its  license  ; otherwise  it  w as  never 
called  any  thing  but  Crompton ; never  Cromp- 
ton Hall,  or  Crompton  Park — but  simply  Cromp- 
ton, just  like  Stowe  or  Blenheim.  And  yet  the 
park  at  Crompton  was  as  splendid  an  appanage 
of  glebe  and  avenue,  of  copse  and  dell,  as  could 
be  desired.  It  w-as  all  laid  out  upon  a certain 
plan — somewhere  in  the  old  house  was  the  very 
parchment  on  which  the  chase  was  ordered  like 
a garden;  a dozen  drives  here  radiated  from 
one  another  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel,  and  here 
four  mighty  avenues  made  a St.  Andrew’s  cross 
in  the  very  centre — but  the  area  was  sc  immense, 
and  the  stature  of  the  trees  so  great,  that  nothing 
of  this  formality  could  be  observed  in  the  park 
itself.  Not  only  were  the  oaks  and  beeches  of 
large,  and  often  of  giant  proportions,  but  the 
very  ferns  grew  so  tall  that  whole  herds  of  fal- 
low dear  were  hidden  in  it,  and  could  only  be 
traced  by  their  bounds.  There  were  red  deer 
also,  almost  as  numerous,  with  branching  ant- 
lers, curiously  mossed,  as  though  they  had  ac- 
quired that  vegetation  by  rubbing,  as  they  often 
did,  against  the  high  wooden  pale — itself  made 
picturesque  by  age — which  hedged  them  in  their 
sylvan  prison  for  miles.  Moreover,  there  were 
wild-cattle,  as  at  Chartley  (though  not  of  the 
same  breed),  the  repute  of  whose  fierceness  kept 
the  few  public  paths  that  intersected  this  wild 
domain  very  unfrequented.  These  animals,  im- 
ported half  a century  ago,  were  of  no  use  nor 
of  particular  beauty,  and  would  have  dwindled 
away,  from  the  unfitness  of  the  locality  for  their 
support,  but  that  they  were  recruited  periodical- 
ly, and  at  a vast  expense.  It  was  enough  to 
cause  their  present  owner  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  retain  them,  because  they  were  so  universally 
objected  to.  They  had  gored  one  man  to  death, 
and  occasionally  maimed  others,  but,  as  Carew', 
to  do  him  justice,  was  by  no  means  afraid  of 
them  himself,  and  ran  the  same  risk,  and  far  oft- 
ener  than  other  people,  he  held  he  had  a right  to 
retain  them.  Nobody  was  obliged  to  come  into 
his  park  unless  they  liked,  he  said,  and  if  they 
did,  they  must  “chance  a tossing.”  The  same 
detractors,  whose  opinion  we  have  already  quot- 
ed, affirmed  that  the  Squire  kept  these  cattle  for 
the  very  reason  that  w as  urged  against  their  ex- 
istence ; the  fear  of  these  homed  police  kept  the 
ark  free  from  strangers,  and  thereby  saved  him 
alf  a dozen  keepers. 

That  his  determination  in  the  matter  was  pig- 
headed and  brutal,  there  is  no  doubt;  but  the 
Squire’s  nature  was  far  from  exclusive,  and  the 
idea  of  saving  in  any  thing,  it  is  certain,  never 
entered  into  his  head.  The  time,  indeed,  was 
slowly  but  surely  coming  when  the  park  should 
know  no  more  not  only  its  wild-cattle,  but  many 
a rich  copse  and  shadowy  glade.  Not  a stately 
oak  nor  far-spreading  beech  but  was  doomed, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  cut  down,  to  prop  for  a mo- 
ment the  falling  fortunes  of  their  spendthrift  own- 
er ; but  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak  there  was  no 
visible  sign  of  the  coming  ruin.  It  is  recorded 
of  a brother  prodigal,  that  after  enormous  losses 
and  expenses,  his  steward  informed  him  that  if 
he  would  but  consent  to  live  upon  seven  thousand 
a year  for  the  next  ten  years,  the  estate  would  re- 
cover itself.  “Sir,”  returned  he  in’ anger,  “I 
would  rather  die  than  live  on  seven  thousand  a 
year.”  Our  Carew  w'ould  have  given  the  same 
reply  had  twice  that  income  been  suggested  to 
him,  and  been  applauded  for  the  gallant  answer. 
The  hint  of  any  necessity  for  curtailment  would 
probably  have  caused  him  to  double  his  expendi- 
ture forthwith,  though,  indeed,  that  would  have 
been  difficult  to  effect.  He  had  already  two  packs 
of  hounds,  with  which  he  hunted  on  alternate 
days,  and  he  had  even  endeavored  to  do  so  on 
the  Sunday;  but  the  obsequious  “county”  had 
declined  to  go  with  him  to  that  extent,  and  this 
anomaly  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  been 
compelled  to  confine  himself  on  the  seventh  day 
to  cock-fighting  in  the  library.  He  kept  a bear 
to  bait  (as  well  as  a chaplain  to  bully),  and  fer- 
rets ran  loose  about  Crompton  as  mice  do  in  other 
houses.  He  had  a hunter  for  every  week  in  the 
year,  yet  he  often  rode  his  homes  to  death.  He 
had  a stud  of  racers,  and  it  was  this,  or  rather  his 
belief  in  their  powers,  w'hich  eventually  drained 
his  vast  resources.  Not  one  of  them  ever  won 
a great  race.  This  was  not  their  fault,  nor  that 
of  their  trainer,  but  his  own ; he  interfered  in 
their  management,  and  would  have  things  his 
own  way ; he  would  command  every  thing,  ex- 
cept success,  which  was  beyond  his  power,  and 
in  missing  that  he  lost  all.  Otherwise,  lie  was 
lucky  as  a trfcre  gambler.  His  audacity,  and  the 
funds  he  always  had  at  his  disposal,  carried  Jiim 
triumphantly,  whele  many  a more  prudent  but 
less  wealthy  player  withdrew  from  the  contest. 
Games  of  skill  had  no  attraction  for  him,  but  at 
an  earlier  date  in  his  career  he  had  been  a ter- 
ror to  the  club-keepers  in  St.  James’s,  where  his 
luck  and  obstinacy  had  broken  a dozen  banks. 
It  was  said — and  very  likely  with  truth — that  he 
had  once  cut  double  or  quits  for  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

His  moral  character,  as  respected  the  softer 
sex,  w’as  such  as  you  might  expect  from  these 
traits.  No  modest  woman  had  been  seen  at 
Crompton  for  many  a year ; although  not  a few 
such — if  at  least  good  birth  and  high  position  in- 
clude modesty — had,  since  his  majority,  striven 
to  give  a lawful  mistress  to  the  place.  His  ec- 
centricities had  not  alarmed  them,  and  his  shame- 
lessness had  not  abashed  them.  Though  his  con- 
stitution was  said  to  he  breaking  up  through  1m- 
paralleled  excesses,  his  heart,  it  was  currently 
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reputed  in  domestic  circles,  was  sound:  and 
what  a noble  feat  would  it  be  to  reclaim  him! 
It  was  aRo  reckoned  impossible  that  any  amount 
of  extravagance  could  have  seriously  embarrassed 
such  a property  as  he  had  inherited,  indeed  long 
since,  but  of  which  he  had  had  the  sole  control 
only  a few  years.  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak 
Carew  was  but  thirty-five,  though  he  looked  much 
older.  His  muscles  were  still  firm,  his  limbs  yet 
active,  and  his  hand  and  eye  as  steady  with  the 
gun  or  bridle  as  ever.  But  his  bronzed  face 
showed  signs  of  habitual  intemperance ; his  head 
was  grow  ing  prematurely  bald ; and  once  or  tw  ice, 
though  the  fact  was  knowrn  to  himself  only,  his 
iron  nerve  had  of  late  failed  him.  The  secret 
consciousness  of  this  last  fact  made  him  more 
venturesome  and  reckless  than  ever.  “Time,” 
he  swore,  “should  never  play  him  tricks.  He 
was  as  good  a man  as  ever  he  was.  There  was 
a quarter  of  a million,  more  or  less,  to  be  got 
through  yet,  and,  by  Jove,  he  would  see  it  out !” 
Of  course  he  did  not  swear  by  Jove;  for,  as  we 
have  said,  he  kept  a chaplain,  and  was  therefore 
no  heathen. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  the  mothers  of  those 
young  ladies  who  sought  his  hand  were  wont  to 
make  use  of,  to  their  great  comfort,  was  that  Mr. 
Carew  was  a churchman.  There  was  a private 
chapel  at  Crompton,  the  existence  of  which,  of 
course,  explained  why  his  presence  did  not  grace 
the  parish  church.  Then  his  genealogy  was  of 
the  most  satisfactory  description.  Carews  had 
dwelt  at  Crompton  in  direct  succession  for  many 
a century.  Charles  I. , it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  state,  had  slept  there — that  most  locomotive 
of  monarchs  seems  to  have  honored  all  old  En- 
glish mansions  with  a night’s  visit — and  had 
hunted  in  the  chase  next  morning.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  also  been  most  graciously  pleased 
to  visit  her  subject,.  John  Carew,  on  which  oc- 
casion a wooden  tower  had  been  erected  for  her 
in  the  park,  from  which  to  see  “ten  bubkes, 
all  having  fayre  lawe,  pulled  down  with  grey- 
houndes;”  she  shot  deer,  too,  with  her  own  vir- 
gin hands,  for  which  purpose  “a  cross-bowe  was 
delivered  to  her  by  a nymph  with  a sweet  song.” 
These  things,  however,  were  in  no  way  commem- 
orated. Carew  was  all  in  all : his  devouring 
egotism  swallowed  up  historical  association.  His 
favorite  female  bull-dog,  with  her  pups,  slept  in 
the  royal  martyr’s  apartment.  The  places  in 
Crompton  Chase  held  remarkable  were  those 
where  its  present  owner  had  made  an  unprece- 
dentedly long  shot,  or  had  beaten  off  one  of  the 
wild  cattle  without  a weapon,  or  had  run  down 
a stag  on  foot.  There  was  no  relic  of  ancient 
times  preserved  whatever,  except  that  at  mid- 
summer, as  in  Lyme,  that  very  curious  custom 
was  kept  of  driving  the  red  deer  round  the  park, 
and  then  swimming  them  through  the  lake  before 
the  house — a very  difficult  feat,  by-the-by,  to  any 
save  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  “drive 
deer.”  One  peculiar  virtue  of  Carew — he  was 
addressed,  by-the-wav,  by  all  his  inferiors,  and 
some  of  his  equals,  as  “ Squire”  only — was,  we 
had  almost  forgotten  to  say,  his  regard  for  truth, 
which  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  “ passion- 
ate,” if  we  consider  the  effect  produced  in  hjm 
when  he  discovered  that  any  one  had  told  him  a 
falsehood.  He  would  fall  upon  them  tooth  and 
nail,  if  they  were  menials;  and  if  guests,  he 
would  forbid  them  his  house.  This  was  surely 
one  excellent  trait.  Yet  it  was  maintained  by 
those  carpers  already  alluded  to,  that  to  tell  truth 
was  comparatively  easy  in  one  who  was  as  care- 
less of  all  opinion  as  he  was  independent  in 
means ; moreover,  that  a love  of  truth  is  some- 
times found  to  exist  in  very  bad  company,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Spartan  boy  who  stole  the  fox ; 
and  if  the  veracious  Squire  did  not  steal  foxes 
(which  he  did,  by-the-by,  indirectly,  for  a bagged 
one  was  his  delight),  he  was  guilty  of  much  worse 
things.  However,  this  is  certain,  that  Carew  of 
Crompton  never  told  a lie. 


CHAPTER  II.  £ 

WAITING  FOR  AN  INTRODUCTION. 

W e have  said  that  Carew  was  not  exclusive  ; 
so  long  as  he  had  his  own  way  in  every  thing  he 
wa^good-tempered,  and  so  very  good-natured  that 
he  permitted  not  only  his  friends  but  his  depend- 
ents to  do  pretty  much  as  they  would.  He  was 
a tyrant  only  by  fits  and  starts,  and  in  the  mean 
time  there  was  anarchy  at  Crompton.  Every 
soul  in  the  place,  from  the  young  lords,  its  mas- 
ter’s guests,  down  to  the  earth-stopper’s  assist- 
ant who  came  for  his  quantum  of  ale  to  the  back- 
door, did  pretty  much  as  seemed  right  in  his  own 
eyes.  There  were  times  when  every  thing  had 
to  be  done  in  a moment  under  the  master’s  eye, 
no  matter  at  what  loss,  or  even  risk  to  limb  or 
life;  but  usually  there  was  no  particular  time 
for  any  thing — except  dinner.  The  guests  arose 
in  the  morning,  or  lay  in  bed  all  day,  exactly  as 
they  pleased,  and  had  their  meals  in  public  or  in 
their  own  rooms;  but  when  the  great  dinner- 
gong  sounded  for  the  second  time  it  was  expect- 
ed that  every  man  should  be  ready  for  the  feast, 
and  wearing  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
chaplain)  a red  coat.  The  dinner-parties  at 
Crompton — and  there  was  a party  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  description  daily — were  literally, 
therefore,  very  gay  affairs;  the  banquet  was 
sumptuous,  and  the  great  cellars  were  laid  under 
heavy  contribution.  Only,  if  a guest  did  happen 
to  be  uupunctual,  from  whatever  cause,  even  if 
it  were  illness,  the  host  would  send  for  his  bear, 
or  his  half-dozen  bull-dogs,  and  proceed  to  the 
sick  man’s  room,  with  the  avowed  intention  (and 
he  always  kept  his  word)  of  “ drawing  the  badg- 
er.” In  spite  of  his  four-legged  auxiliaries,  this 
was  not  always  an  easy  task.  His  recklessness, 
though  not  often,  did  sometimes  meet  with  its 
match  in  that  of  the  badger ; and  in  one  cham- 
ber door  at  Crompton  we  have  ourselves  seen  a 
couple  of  bullet-holes,  which  showed  that  assault 
on  one  side  had  met  with  battery  upon  the  other. 
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With  such'  rough  manners  as  Carew  had,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  he  was  never  called  to  account 
for  them  at  twelve  paces ; but,  in  the  first  place, 
it  was  thoroughly  understood  that  he  would  have 
“gone  out”  (a  fact  which  has  doubtless  given 
pause  to  many  a challenge),  and  would  have  shot 
as  straight  as  though  he  were  partridge-shooting ; 
and  secondly,  as  we  have  said,  he  had  a special 
license  for  practical  jokes ; the  subjects  of  them, 
too,  were* not  men  of  delicate  susceptibilities,  for 
none  such,  by  any  accident,  could  have  been  his 
guests.  In  consideration  of  good  fare,  good 
wine,  a good  mount  in  the  hunting-field,  excel- 
lent shooting,  and  of  a loan  from  the  host  when- 
ever they  were  without  funds,  men  even  of  good 
position  were,found  to  “put  up”  very  good-na- 
turedly with  the  eccentricities  of  the  master  of 
Crompton,  and  he  had  his  house  full  half  the 
year.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
his  servants  were  found  willing  to  compound  for 
som# occasional  ill  usage,  in  return  for  general 
laxity  of  rule,  and  many,  unconsidered  trifles  in 
the  way  of  perquisites.  His  huntsmen  and  whips 
got  now  and  then  a severe  beating ; his  grooms 
found  it  very  inconvenient  when  “Squire”  took 
it  into  his  mad  head  to  sally  forth  on  horseback 
across  country  by  moonlight ; and  still  worse, 
when  he  would  have  the  whole  stvid  out,  and  set 
every  servant  in  his  employ,  not  excepting  his 
fat  French  cook,  in  the  saddle,  to  see  how  they 
would  comport  themselves  under  the  unaccus- 
tomed excitement  of  a steeple-chase.  But  upon 
the  whole,  the  retainers  at  Crompton  had  an  easy 
berth  of  it,  and  seldom  voluntarily  took  their  dis- 
charge. 

Perhaps  the  best  situations,  as  being  less  liable 
to  the  per  contras  in  the  shape  of  the  master’s 
passionate  outbursts,  were  those  of  the  park-keep- 
ers, of  whom  old  Walter  Grange  was  one.  He 
was  a bachelor,  as  almost  all  of  them  were.  It 
was  not  good  for  any  one  with  wife  or  daughter 
(if  these  were  young,  at  least)  to  take  service 
with  Carew  at  all ; and  living  in  a pleasant  cot- 
tage, far  too  large  for  him,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  chase,  Grange  thought  it  no  harm  to  take  a 
lodger.  The  same  old  woman  who  cooked  his 
victuals  and  kept  his  rooms  tidy  would  do  the 
same  office  for  another  who  was  not  very  partic- 
ular in  his  food,  and  could  rough  it  a little  in 
other  respects ; and  such  a one  had  Walter  late- 
ly found  in  the  person  of  a young  landscape- 
painter,  Richard  Yorke.  This  gentleman  was  a 
stranger  to  Crompton  and  its  neighborhood  ; but 
having  (as  he  said)  happened  to  see  a certain 
guarded  advertisement  in  the  Times  headed, 
“To  Artists  and  Others,”  that  lodgings  in  the 
midst  of  forest  scenery  could  be  procured  for 
what  seemed  next  to  nothing,  he  had  come  down 
from  London  in  the  autumn  on  the  chance,  and 
found  them  suitable. 

To  poet  or  painter’s  eye,  indeed,  the  lodge 
was  charming ; it  was  small,  of  coarse,  but  very 
picturesquely  built,  and  afforded  the  new  .tenant 
a bow-windowed  sitting-room,  with  an  outlook 
such  as  few  dwellings  in  England,  and  probably 
none  elsewhere,  could  offer.  In  the  fore-ground 
was  an  open  lawn,  on  which  scores  of  fine-plu- 
maged  pheasants  strutted  briskly,  and  myriads 
of  rabbits  came  forth  at  eve  to  play  and  nibble — 
bordered  by  crops  of  fern,  above  which  moved 
statelily  the  antlered  deer.  A sentry  oak  or  two 
of  mighty  girth  guarded  this  open  space ; but  on 
both  sides  vast  glades  shut  in  the  prospect  with 
a wall  of  checkered  light  and  shadow  that  deep- 
ened into  sylvan  gloom.  But  right  in  front  the 
expanding  view  seemed  without  limit,  and  ex- 
hibited all  varieties  of  forest  scenery ; coppices 
with  “ Autumn’s  fiery  finger”  on  their  tender 
leaves;  still,  shining  pools,  where  water-fowl  bred 
and  dwelt;  broad  pathways,  across  which  the 
fallow  deer  could  bound  at  leisure ; or  one  would 
leap  in  haste,  and  half  a hundred  follow  in 
groundless  panic.  The  wealth  of  animal  life  in 
that  green  solitude,  w'here  the  voice  of  man  was 
hardly  ever  heard,  was  prodigious ; the  rarest 
birds  were  common  there  ; even  those  who  had 
their  habitations  by  the  sea  were  sometimes  lured 
to  this  as  silent  spot,  and  skimmed  above  its  un- 
dulating dells  as  o’er  the  billow.  The  eagle  and 
the  osprey  had  been  caught  there ; and,  indeed, 
a specimen  of  each  was  caged  in  a sort  of  aviary, 
which  Grange  had  had  constructed  at  the  back 
of  the  lodge;  while  Yorke’s  sitting-room  was 
literally  stuffed  full  of  these  strange  feathered 
visitants,  which  had  fallen  victims  to  the  keep- 
er’s gun.  The  horse-hair  sofa  had  a noble  cover 
df  deer-skin ; the  foot-stool  and  the  fire-rug  were 
made  of  furs,  or  skins  that  would  have  fetched 
their  price  elsewhere,  and  been  held  rare,  al- 
though once  worn  by  British  beast  or  “varmint.” 
The  walls  were  stuck  with  antlers,  and  the  very 
handle  of  the  bell-rope  w'as  the  fore-foot  of  a 
stag.  Each  of  these  had  its  story ; and  nothing 
pleased  the  old  man  better  than  to  have  a listen- 
er to  his  long-winded  tales  of  how  and  where 
and  when  the  thing  was  slain.  All  persons  whose 
lives  are  passed  in  the  open  air,  and  in  compara- 
tive solitude,  seem  in  this  respect  to  be  descend- 
ants of  Dame  Quickly ; their  wearisome  digres- 
sions and  unnecessary  preciseness  as  to  date  and 
place  try  the  patience  of  all  other  kinds  of  men, 
and  this  was  the  chief  cross  which  Grange’s 
lodger  had  to  bear  as  an  offset  to  the  excellence 
of  his  quarters.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he 
did  not'  bear  it  meekly.  To  stop  old  Walter  in 
mid-talk — without  an  open  quarrel — was  an  ab- 
solute impossibility;  but  his  young  companion 
would  turn  the  stream  of  his  discourse,  without 
much  ceremony,  from  the  records  of  slaughter 
into  another  channel  (almost  as  natural  to  it) — 
the  characteristics  and  peculiarities  of  his  master 
Carew.  Of  this  subject,  notwithstanding  that 
that  other  made  him  fret  and  fume  so,  Yorke 
never  seemed  to  tire. 

“ I should  like  to  know  your  master,”  he  had 
said,  half  musingly,  after  listening  to  one  of  these 
strange  recitals,  soon  after  his  arrival ; to  which 
Grangebart ppswered,J,aqghin g : “Well,  Squire’s 
a very  eatj?  UneTo  Knew.  • He  picks  up  friends 
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bv  every  road-side,  without  much  troubling  him- 
self as  to  who  they  are,  I promise  you.” 

The  young  man’s  face  grew  dark  with  anger ; 
but  the  idea  of  self-respect,  far  less  of  pride,  was 
necessarily  strange  to  a servant  of  Carew’s.  So 
Grange  went  on,  unconscious  of  offense : “ Now, 
if  you  were  a yroung  woman,”  he  chuckled,  “ and 
as*  good-looking  as  you  are  as  a lad,  there  would 
be  none  more  welcome  than  yourself  up  at  the 
big  house.  Pretty  gals,  bless  ye,  need  no  intro- 
duction yonder;  and  yet  one  would  have  thought 
that  Squire  would  know  better  than  to  meddle 
with  the  mischievous  hussies — he  took  his  lesson 
early  enough,  at  all  events.  Why,  he  married  be- 
fore he  was  your  age,  and  not  half  so  much  of  a 
man  to  look  at,  neither.  You  have  heard  talk 
of  that,  I dare  say,  however,  in  London  ?” 

Richard  Yorke,  as  the  keeper  had  hinted,  was 
a very  handsome  lad — brow  n-cheeked,  blue-eyed, 
and  with  rich  clustering  hair  as  black  as  a sloe  ; 
but  at  this  moment  he  did  not  look  prepossess- 
ing. He  frowned  and  flashed  a furious  glance 
upon  the  speaker ; but  old  Grange,  who  had  an 
eye  like  a hawk,  for  the  objects  that  a hawk  de- 
sires, was  as  blind  as  a mole  to  any  evidence  of 
human  emotion  short  of  a punch  on  the  head, 
and  went  on  unheeding : 

“Well,  I thought  you  must  ha’  heard  o’  that 
too.  We  folk  down  here  heard  o’  nothing  else 
for  all  that  year.  She  got  hold  o’  Squire,  this 
ere  woman  did,  though  he  was  but  a school-boy, 
and  she  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  bless  ye, 
and  was  married  to  him.  And  they  kep’  it  se- 
cret for  six  months ; and  that’s  what  bangs  me 
most  about  it  all.  Tor  Carew,  he  can  keep  no- 
thing secret — nothing : he  blurts  all  out ; and 
that’s  why  he  seems  so  much  w’orse  than  he  is  to 
some  people.  Oh,  she  must  have  been  a deep 
one,  she  must!” 

“You  never  saw  her,  then?”  asked  Yorke, 
carelessly  shading  his  eyes,  as  though  from  the 
westering  sun,  which  Midas-like,  was  turning  ev- 
ery' thing  it  touched  in  that  broad  landscape  into 
gold. 

“ Oh  yps,  I see  her ; she  was  here  with  Squire 
near  half  a year.  Mrs.  Carew — the  old  lady,  I 
mean — was  at  Crompton  then ; and  the  young 
one — though  she  was  no  chicken  neither — she 
tried  to  get  her  turned  out ; but  she  wasn’t  clev- 
er enough,  clever  as  she  was,  for  that  job.  Ca- 
rew loved  his  mother,  as  indeed  he  ought,  for  she 
had  never  denied  him  any  thing  since  he  was 
born ; and  so,  in  that  pitched  battle  betw  een  the 
women,  he  took  his  mother’s  side.  And  in  the 
end  the  old  lady  took  his,  and  with  a vengeance. 
I do  think  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  her,  young 
madam  w'ould  have  held  on — Why,  what’s  the 
matter,  young  gentleman  ? That  was  an  oath 
kt  for  the  mouth  of  Sqnire  hisself.  ” 

“ It’s  this  cursed  toothache,” exclaimed  Yorke, 
passionately.  “It  has  worried  me  so  ever  since 
you  began  to  speak  that  I should  have  gone  mad 
if  I had  not  let  out  at  it  a bit.  Never  mind 
me ; I’m  better  now'.” 

“ Well,  that’s.like  the  Squire  again,”  returned 
the  keeper,  admiringly.  “He  seems  alius  to 
find  hisself  better  for  letting  out  at  things,  and 
at  people  too,  for  the  matter  of  that.  To  hear 
him  sometimes,  one  would  almost  think  the 
ground  must  open  ; not  that  he  means  any  harm, 
but  it’s  a way  he’s  got ; but  it  does  frighten  them 
as  is  not  used  to  him,  surely.  I mind  that  day 
when  he  first  took  the  fox-hounds  out,  and  Mr. 
Howard  the  sheriff  as  was  that  year — he’s  dead 
and  gone  long  since,  and  his  grandson  is  sheriff 
now  again,  which  is  cur’ous — well,  he  happened 
to  ride  a bit  too  forward  with  the  dogs,  and  our 
young  master — Oh  dear,  dear,”  and  the  old 
man  began  to  chuckle  like  a hen  that  has  laid 
two  eggs  at  a time,  “ how  he  did  swear  at  the 
old  man !” 

“You  were  talking  about  Mrs.  Carew  the  eld- 
er, ” observed  the  artist,  coolly. 

“ Was  I ? True,  so  I was.  Well,  she  and 
the  young  Squire  was  for  all  the  world  like  a deer 
with  her  fawn — all  tenderness  and  timidity,  so 
long  as  he  w as  let  alone ; but  when  this  ’ere  wo- 
man came,  as  she  considered  his  enemy,  she  was 
as  bold  as  a red  stag — nay,  as  one  of  our  wild-cat- 
tle. It  was  through  her,  I say,  that  the  bride 
got  the  sack  at  last ; and  when  that  was  done 
the  old  lady  seemed  to  have  done  her  work,  and 
was  content  enough  when  her  son  portioned  her 
off,  and  persuaded  her  to  live  at  the  dower-house 
at  Morden ; and  indeed  she  could  hardly  have 
staid  at  Crompton,  with  such  goings  on  as  there 
are  now — feastings  and  fightings  and  flirtings — ” 

“Just  so,”  interrupted  the  young  painter; 
“ she  got  her  way,  I know.  But  with  respect 
to  the  younger  lady,  Mrs.  Charles  Carew,  what 
was  she  like,  and  what  did  people  say  of  her  ?” 

“Well,  not  much  good,  1 reckon.  What 
could  they  say  of  a school-mistress  who  marries 
her  pupil  ?” 

“ A school-mistress,  was  she?”  said  Yorke,  in 
a strange  husky  voice.  “ We  never  heard  that 
in  London.” 

“Well,  she  was  summat  of  that  sort,  Sir, 
though  I don’t  know  exactly  what.  Young  as 
he  was,  Carew  was  not  quite  child  enough  to  be 
at  a dame’s  school,  that’s  true.  But  she  was  not 
a mere  servant-girl,  as  some  said,  any  way,  for 
she  could  play  and  sing — ay,  songs  that  pleased 
him  too — and  she  had  book-learning,  I’ve  heard, 
such  as  would  have  astonished  you ; so  that  some 
folks  said  she  was  a witch,  and  had  the  devil’s 
help  to  catch  Carew.  But  a woman  don’t  want 
magic,  bless  you,  to  come  over  a lad  of  seventeen 
— not  she.  What  nonsense  people  talk  ! If  any 
pretty  girl  about  Crompton  was  to  take  a fancy 
to  you  nowr,  as  is  like  enough,  do  you  suppose — 

“But  I thought  you  said  that  Mrs.  Charles 
Carew  w as  not  a gii'l  ?” 

“Nor  more  she  was:  she  was  five-and-thirty 
if  she  was  a day ; and  yet — there  was  the  wonder 
of  it — she  did  not  look  much  over  twenty ! I’ve 
heard  our  gentlemen,  when  out  shooting,  liken 
her  to  some  fine  Frenchwoman  as  never  grew 
old,  and  was  fell  in  lo|v<f  jvi|ljL  unbckngwu  by  her 


grandson.  Now,  what  was  her  name  ? I got  it 
w ritten  down  somewhere  in  my  old  pocket-book ; 
it  was  summut  like  Longclothes.  ” 

“ Ninon  de  VEnclos?"  suggested  Yorke,  with- 
out a smile. 

“Ay,  that ’8  the  name.  Well,  Mrs.  Charles 
Carew,  as  you  call  her,  was  just  like  her,  and  a 
regular  everlasting!  She  was  not  what  you 
would  call  pretty,  but  very  “taking”  looking, 
and  with  a bloom  and  freshness  on  her  as  would 
have  deceived  any  man.  Her  voice  was  like 
music  itself,  and  she  moved  like  a stag  o’  ten ; 
and  the  Squire  being  always  manly  looking  and 
swarthy,  like  yourself,  there  was  really  little  dif- 
ference between  them  to  look  at.  I dare  say  she’s 
gone  all  to  pieces  now,  as  women  will  do,  while 
the  Squire  looks  much  the  same  as  he  did  then.” 

“I  have  never  even  seen  him,”  said  the  land- 
scape-painter, moodily. 

“ Well,  don’t  you  stare  at  him,  young  master, 
when  you  do  get  that  chance,  that’s  all.  Some 
comes  down  here  merely  to  look  at  him,  as  if  he 
was  a show,  and  that  puts  him  in  a pretty  rage, 
I promise  you ; though  to  get  to  know  him,  as  I 
say,  is  easy  enough,  if  you  go  the  right  way  about 
it.  If  you  were  a good  rider,  for  instance,  and 
could  lead  the  field  one  day  when  the  hunting 
begins,  he’d  ask  you  to  dinner  to  a certainty ; or 
if  you  could  drive  stags — why,  he  would  have 
given  you  a hundred  pounds  last  midsummer, 
when  we  couldn’t  get  the  beasts  to  swim  the 
lake.  There’s  a pretty  mess  come  o’  that,  by- 
the-by ; for,  out  of  the  talk  there  was  among  the 
gentlemen  about  that  difficulty,  the  Squire  laid  a 
bet  as  he  would  drive  stags ; not  as  we  do,  mind 
you,  but  in  harness,  like  carnage-horses;  and, 
cuss  me,  if  he  hasn’t  had  the  break  out  half  a 
dozen  times  with  four  red  deer  in  it,  and  you 
may  see  him  tearing  through  the  park,  with 
mounted  grooms  and  keepers  on  the  right  and 
left  of  him,  all  galloping  their  hardest,  and  the 
Squire  with  the  ribbons,  a-holloaing  like  mad ! 
For  my  part,  I don’t  like  such  pranks,  and  would 
much  sooner  not  be  there  to  see  ’em.  There  will 
be  mischief  some  day  with  it  yet,  for  all  that  old 
Lord  Orford,  down  at  Newmarket  some  fifty 
years  ago,  used  to  do  the  same  thing,  they  say. 
It  ain’t  in  nature  that  stags  should  be  druv  four- 
in-hand,  even  by  Carew.  However,  the  Squire 
won  his  wager ; and  we  haven’t  seen  none  o’  that 
wild  work  o’  late  weeks,  though  we  may  see  it 
again  any  day.  ” 

“I  have  heard  of  that  strange  exploit,”  ob- 
served Yorke ; ‘ ‘ but  as  driving  deer,  even  in  the 
ordinary  way,  is  not  my  calling,  and  as  I am  no 
great  rider,  even  if  I had  a horse,  I don’t  see  how 
I am  to  introduce  myself  to  your  mad  Squire, 
and  yet  I have  a great  fancy  for  his  acquaintance. 
Do  you  think  he’d  buy  any  of  these  drawings, 
taken  in  his  own  park,  from  his  own  timber?” 
The  rating  man  touched  a port-folio,  already  well 
stockft  with  studies  of  oak  and  beech.  “ Here 
is  a sketch  of  the  Decoy  Pond,  for  instance,  with 
the  oldest  twee  in  the  chase  beside  it ; would  not 
that  interest  him,  think  yon?  You  think  not?” 

“Well,  young  gentleman,”  said  the  keeper, 
frankly,  “ if  I say  no,  it  ain’t  that  I mea‘n  any 
slight  to  your  drawing.  I t’s  like  the  tree  enough, 
for  certain,  with  the  very  hoop  of  iron  as  I puf 
round  it  with  my  own  hands  twenty  years  ago — 
and,  by  the  same  token,  it  will  want  another  be- 
fore this  winter’s  out ; but  I don’t  think  the 
Squire  cares  much  for  such  matters.  He  might, 
maybe,  just  give  a look  at  it,  or  he  might  bid  you 
go  to  the  devil  for  a paper-staining  son  of  a — 
well — what  you  will.  He  does  not  care  a far- 
thing, bless  ee,  for  all  the  great  pictures  in  his 
own  gallery,  though  they  cost  his  grandfather  a 
mint  of  money,  and  are  certainly  a fine  sight — 
so  far  as  the  frames  go.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  happens  to  be  cross-grained  that  day, 
he  might  tear  it  up  before  you  could  say  ‘Hold,’ 
and  kick  you  down  the  Hall  steps  into  the  bar- 
gain, as  he  has  done  to  many  a one.  That’s  where 
it  is,  you  see,  the  Squire  is  so  chancy.  ” 

“I  don’t  think  he  would  kick  me  down  his 
Hall  steps,”  said  Yorke,  grimly. 

The  keeper  grinned.  “ Well,  you  see,  nobody 
can  tell  that  till  it’s  tried.  The  Squire  is  a regu- 
lar bruiser,  I promise  you,  though  1 grant  you 
are  a strapping  young  fellow,  and  you  have  told 
me  that  you  know  how  to  use  your  fists.  That’s 
a great  thing,  mind  you,  for  a man  to  ha’learnt ; 
a deal  better  than  Latin  or  such-like,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Folks  talk  of  life-preservers  and  pistols,  but 
there’s  nothing  like  a good  pair  of  well-handled 
fists  when  one  has  to  tackle  a poacher.  I’ve  been 
at  Crompton,  man  and  boy,  these  fifty  years,  and 
had  a good  many  rough-and-tumbles  with  that 
sort,  and  I have  never  had  the  worst  of  it  yet. 
It  prevents  bloodshed  on  both  sides ; for  if  you 
haven’t  no  shooting-iron,  there’s  few  Englishmen, 
poachers  or  not,  who  will  draw  trigger  on  you ; 
and  as  for  a bludgeon,  it’s  as  likely  to  be  in  my 
hand  as  another’s  after  the  first  half  minute.” 

“ Is  there  much  poaching  now  at  Crompton  ?” 
inquired  Yorke,  mechanically.  It  would  have 
been  plain  to  any  less  obtuse  observer  than  his 
companion  that  he  no  longer  gave  him  his  atten- 
tion. 

“ Well,  no  ; nothing  to  be  called  serious  has 
happened  lately ; though  I dare  say  we  shall  have 
some  scrimmages  as  the  winter  comes  on ; there’s 
alius  a good  deal  of  what  I calls  hanky-panky 
work  in  the  fawn  season.  Women  and  children 
— especially  children— will  come  into  the  park, 
under  pretense  o’  picking  up  sticks ; and  they’ll 
put  away  a new  dropped  fawn  in  their  bundles, 
if  they  get  the  chance ; and  then  they  take  it 
home,  to  be  reared  until  it  grows  up,  and  can  be 
sold  for  venison.” 

“ 1 should  have  thought  there  would  have  been 
no  market  for  such  a commodity — that  is,  in  the 
case  of  people  such  as  you  describe,”  observed 
Yorke,  yawning. 

“Market!”  echoed  the  keeper,  contemptuous- 
ly; “ there’d  be  a market  to-morrow  morning  for 
the  whole  herd  o’  our  wild-cattle,  if  they  were 
stolen  to-night ; there’d  be  a market  for  a rhi- 


noceros or  a halligator,  if  we  happened  to  keep 
’em,  bless  ’ee,  as  easy  as  for  a sucking  pig ! But 
I don’t  call  that  poaching — I mean  the  fawn- 
stealing. It’s  the  professionals  from  the  Mid- 
land towns  as  come  by  tens  and  twenties  at  a 
time  as  is  our  trouble.  We  generally  gets  wind 
of  ’em  beforehand,  and  then  out  we  all  goes,  and 
Squire  with  us — for  he  dearly  loves  a fight — and 
then  there’s  broken  crowns* and  bloody  noses; 
but,  thank  God,  there’s  been  no  murder  done, 
at  least,  not  in  my  time,  at  Crompton.  And  that 
reminds  me,  Sir,  that  it’s  time  for  me  to  start  on 
my  evening  rounds.” 

“ Well,  when  you  next  have  any  news  of  such 
an  incursion,  Grange,  I hope  you  will  let  me 
make  one  of  your  party,”  said  Yorke,  good-hu- 
moredly. “I  can  hit  out  straight  from  the 
shoulder ; and  perhaps  I might  get  to  know  the 
Squire  that  way.” 

“And  as  likely  a road  to  lead  yon  into  his 
good  graces,  Sir,”  said  the  keeper,  rising,  “as 
any  I know.  Are  you  for  a walk  round  the  park 
this  fine  evening,  Sir?” 

“No;  not  to-night,  thank  you,  Grange.  I 
have  got  to  fili  in  this  sketch  a bit  that  I took 
this  morning.  ” 

‘ ‘ Then,  good-night,  Sir,  for  I sha’n’t  return  be- 
fore daylight.” 

But  it  was  not  till  long  after  the  keeper  had 
taken  his  departure  that  Richard  Yorke  turned 
hand  or  eye  to  his  unfinished  drawing.  He  sat 
staring  straight  before  him  with  steadfast  eyes 
and  thoughtful  face,  for  hours,  murmuring  to 
himself  disjointed  sentences ; and  ever  and  anon 
he  started  up  and  paced  the  little  room  with 
rapid  strides.  “ He  shall  see  me,  and  know  me, 
too,”  muttered  he,  at  last,  between  his  clenched 
teeth,  “though  it  should  cost  one  of  us  our  lives. 
She  shall  not  say  I came  down  to  this  wilderness, 
like  some  hunted  beast  to  covert,  for  nothing.  ” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Authors  and  publishers  are  always,  and  very  proper- 
ly, careful  concerning  their  copyrights.  By  a law 
which  has  recently  passed  Congress,  copyrights  are  no 
longer  to  be  taken  out  in  the  District  Courts,  but  by 
application  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  Hitherto 
the  steps  required  were  to  transmit  a copy  of  the  title 
of  the  work  before  publication  to  the  clerk  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  District  Court  of  the  district  in  which  the 
author  or  proprietor  of  the  work  resided ; and  after 
publication  to  forward  one  copy  to  the  clerk  and  an- 
other copy  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  N ow  the  whole 
business  of  entering  copyrights  is  to  be  done  at  the 
Congressional  Library.  The  title-page  is  to  be  sent 
there  to  be  registered,  and  the  two  copies  are  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  library  for  its  shelves.  They  go  free 
by  mail. 

The  same  law  makes  many  other  changes  in  the  law 
of  copyrights,  and  also  in  that  of  patents,  on  which 
subject  a complete  system  of  new  provisions  is  pre- 
sented. The  recent  statute  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first-fruits  of  a commission  created  some  time  ago  to 
revise  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  found- 
ed upon  a bill  reported  by  the  commissioners.  The 
commission  as  now  constituted,  composed  of  Judge 
Charles  P.  James,  Mr.  Benjamin  Vaughan  Abbott,  and 
Mr.  Victor  C.  Barringer,  are  proceeding  with  the  prep- 
aration of  the  laws  on  other  subjects. 

Last  week,  at  the  regular  weekly  session  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  only  one  ease  of  small-pox  was  reported, 
and  not  a single  death  had  occurred  in  this  city  during 
the  previous  week  from  that  disease.  That  was  the 
first  week  in  nine  months  without  a death  from  small- 
pox. By  cable,  from  Paris,  267  deaths  from  that  cause 
were  announced  as  having  occurred  in  that  city.  Either 
vaccination  or  something  else  appeal's  to  be  productive 
of  good  results  here. 

A few  days  ago  a young  girl  of  fourteen,  living  at 
Port  Jervis,  was  kindling  a fire,  and  using  kerosene 
oil  to  hasten  the  work,  when  the  flames  communicated 
to  the  can,  and  a terrific  explosion  followed,  by  which 
she  was  burned  in  a frightful  manner.  There  is  no 
more  dangerous  compound  in  the  hands  of  the  igno- 
rant or  careless  than  such  kerosene  as  is  commonly 
sold  at  a cheap  price. 

Queen  Isabella  did  not  make  the  renouncing  of  her 
throne  a mournful  business.  She  made  a gala  toilet 
for  the  occasion,  wearing  a rose-colored  silk  dress  pro- 
fusely covered  with  white  lace,  a splendid  parure  of 
pearls,  and  a diamond  girdle ; and  with  that  commaud 
of  countenance  which  seldom  fails  to  reward  long 
practice  in  the  performance  of  royal  functions,  put  on 
an  extremely  merry  look.  As  she  took  her  seat  in  a 
throne-room,  Don  Alfonso,  Prince  of  Asturias,  her 
eldest  son,  stood  on  her  right  hand,  simply  dressed  in 
a short  black  jacket  and  knickerbockers.  Queen  Isa- 
bella made  a short  speech  to  the  assembled  witnesses 
before  she  read  her  abdication.  When  the  ceremony 
was  over,  the  youthful  king  of  Spain,  apparently  not 
particularly  impressed  by  the  honors  conferred  upon 
him,  rushed  up  to  the  Duke  de  Sesto,  and  said : “ You 
haven’t  seen  my  new  velocipede ; come  into  the  gardeu 
and  look  at  it!” 

The  gypsum  deposits  on  the  California  coast  prom- 
ise, if  properly  developed,  to  become  one  of  the  most 
valuable  resources  of  that  State.  One  large  deposit 
has  been  discoyered  on  St  Mark’s  Island,  in  the  Gulf 
of  California.  It  has  already  been  worked  to  a consid- 
erable extent,  and  it  is  believed  that  soon  there  will  be 
an  ample  supply  of  plaster  of  Paris  of  home  manufac- 
ture for  the  Pacific  coast.  Gypsum  is  the  basis  of  the 
finest  cements,  and  also  is  a valuable  fertilizer. 

De  Cordova  is  preparing  a lecture  on  Dickens;  so  is 
Miss  Kate  Field.— The  Pope  has  received  a present  of 
$8000  from  a wealthy  maiden  lady  of  Montreal,  who  is 
now  in  Rome.— Vinnie  Ream  is  busily  putting  the  fin- 
ishing touefles  to  her  last  bust,  preparatory  to  return- 
ing to  this  country The  Queen  of  Denmark  is  a 

model  woman,  if,  as  is  reported,  she  spends  only  $100 
a year  for  new  dresses  1 

The  General  Superintendent  of  the  Freedmcn’s  Bu- 
reau states  that  “ considering  their  previous  condition, 
the  advance  of  the  freedmen  in  all  material  and  moral 
respects  unquestionably  surpasses  that  of  the  white 
people  of  the  Southern  States.  Two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  seventy-one  day  and  night  schools,  with 
122,317  pupils;  I486  Sunday-schools,  with  88,300  pu- 
pils ; 38  normal  or  high  schools,  with  3834  pupils ; the 
advance  of  about  6000  pupils  in  the  higher  branches ; 


the  accumulation  of  $12,600,000  in  savings-banks,  be- 
sides nearly  $11,000,000  drawn  out  chiefly  for  import- 
ant purchases,  are  guarantees  of  the  future  progress 
of  the  freedmen,  as  well  as  evidences  of  the  important 
work  accomplished  by  the  Freedmen ’s  Bureau.” 

The  North  Adams  Orientals  are  all  young none 

over  twenty-two,  it  is  said,  excepting  the  two  cooks, 
who  are  over  thirty,  and  are  the  only  married  men  in 
the  party.  All  wear  the  national  queue.  These  queues 
are  often  of  great  length,  and  tied  at  the  end  with  a 
ribbon.  When  at  work  they  are  worn  coiled  around 
the  crown,  looking  ludicrously  like  a lady’s  chignon. 

Punch  announces  that  during  the  present  oppressive 
heat  one  of  the  prominent  London  theatres  will  be 
“iced.”  Also  that  private  refrigerators,  to  hold  four 
persons,  will  be  furnished  at  three  guineas.  Some 
fresh  air  will  be  given  by  the  orchestra  every  half  hour. 
The  performances  will  commence  with  the  farce  of 
“ Cool  as  a Cucumber,”  after  which  the  romantic  drama 
entitled  “ The  Sea  of  Ice to  conclude  with  the  laugh- 
able after-piece  called  “ Nothing  to  Wear.” 

Paris  is  repairing  its  streets  by  steam-power.  The 
machine  consists  of  a small  steam-engiiie  on  wheels, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  to  the  rear  of  which  is  attached 
the  “ pavior,”  which  is  forced  upon  the  ground  by  a 
blow  from  the  piston,  and  slides  on  a bar  some  six  feet 
long,  and  can  thus  be  directed  by  the  driver  to  any 
stone  which  requires  forcing  home.  The  machine  is 
now  at  work  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  St.  Germain,  and 
is  considered  a success. 

When  Dickens’s  death  was  first  announced  in  the  pa- 
pers a prominent  mercantile  gentleman  met  a Boston 
friend  in  the  streets  of  that  city,  and  naturally  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  the  subject  of  his  death.  In  re- 
ply t9  a remark  of  the  Bostonian  that  Dickens's  death 
was  a great  loss,  the  merchant  exclaimed,  “ Dickens  ? 
Dickens  ? I’ve  heard  of  the  name.  When  is  his  fu- 
neral ? Will  he  be  buried  in  Mount  Auburn  ?” 

Some  time  ago  the  ship  Puritan  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco from  New  York.  The  captain  reported  that  aft- 
er the  vessel  had  been  out  three  days,  Henry  Williams, 
a boy  sixteen  years  old,  fell  overboard  while  engaged 
in  lashing  the  life  buoys  to  the  taffrail,  and  was 
drowned.  Recently  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
boy  is  in  New  York,  alive  and  well.  His  own  state- 
ment is  that  while  lashing  the  buoys  he  became  dizzy 
and  fell  overboard ; that  he  called  for  help,  but  no  one 
heard  him,  and  that  he  began  to  think  hie  time  had 
come,  when  a piece  of  cord-wood  floated  past  him,  and 
he  swam  for  it.  He  remained  in  the  water  by  the  aid 
of  this  piece  of  wood  for  eleven  hours,  when  a coaster 
came  in  sight  He  hailed  her,  a boat  was  sent  after 
him,  and  he  was  taken  back  to  New  York.  Certainly 
this  is  a most  remarkable  escape  from  death. 

The  new  French  Minister,  M.  Prevost-Paradol,  re- 
cently arrived  at  Washington,  accompanied  by  his 
young  son,  and  a daughter  about  seventeen  years  old. 
M.  Paradol  is  apparently  a man  of  culture  and  ability, 
and  is  exceedingly  interesting  in  conversation.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  a consistent  and  influential  friend 
of  the  Union  cause;  and  on  the  death  of  President 
Lincoln  he  wrote  an  able  article  in  the  Journal  de* 
Debate,  by  which  he  showed  his  warm  appreciation  of 
the  character  of  the  martyr  President.  M.  Paradol  ex- 
pects  to  spend  a part  of  the  midsummer  at  Newport. 

Commissioner  Tweed  has  issued  still  more  stringent 
regulations  regarding  the  waste  of  the  Croton  water, 
and  has  announced  his  intention  of  maintaining  a 
rigid  surveillance  over  the  use  of  it  until  water-meters 
are  generally  attached,  when  the  parties  using  water 
will  be  careful  about  wasting  it,  as  they  will  be  charged 
for  all  the  water  passing  through  the  meter. 

It  appears  that  dogs  are  not  to  be  slaughtered  this 
year  in  the  wholesale  manner  which  has  prevailed  in 
former  summer  seasons.  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
scientific  investigators  that  hydrophobia  is  not  neces- 
sarily coincident  with  an  elevated  temperature ; and  in 
proof  of  this  theory  it  is  stated  that  there  are  fewer 
cases  of  it  in  the  midsummer  months  than  during  sev- 
eral other  mouths.  In  a recent  lecture  read  by  Dr. 
John  P.  Garrish  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Med- 
ical Bo  aid  of  the  Eastern  Dispensary,  it  was  shown, 
however,  that  the  months  in  which  the  largest  num- 
ber of  cases  of  the  disease  have  been  reported  are 
September,  November,  and  December.  This  indicates, 
considering  the  long  period  usually  required  for  the 
development  of  the  poison,  that  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  are  bitten  about  the  time  of  the  dog-days. 
The  period  before  the  poison  from  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog  begins  to  show  its  presence  in  the  system  varies 
from  three  to  seven  weeks,  rarely  more  or  less  than 
that  period.  A remarkable  experiment,  in  the  interest 
of  science,  w as  once  made : 138  dogs  were  collected 
which  had  either  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs  or  inocula- 
ted with  the  foam  freshly  collected  from  the  mad  ani- 
mals. Of  this  number  68  went  mad— a few  within  a 
few  days,  but  most  of  them  at  intervals  of  from  20  to  90 
days.  It  appears  that  instances  of  hydrophobia  occur 
much  less  frequently  in  southern  than  northern  lati- 
tudes. South  America  is  said  to  be  entirely  free  from 
It.  This  peculiar  malady  has  thus  far  almost  baffled 
medical  skill.  Often  when  a person  has  been  bitten 
by  a dog  supposed  to  be  rabid  he  suffers  greatly  from 
apprehensions.  But  actual  contact  of  the  saliva  of  a 
rabid  animal  with  a wounded  or  abraded  surface  is  re- 
quired for  the  development  of  hydrophobia ; and  fre- 
quently w hen  an  animal  bites  through  the  clothing  the 
poison  does  not  reach  the  system.  Dr.  Garrish  stated 
that,  a mad  dog  never  has  fits;  that  the  existence  of 
epilepsy  is  a clear  proof  that  there  is  no  rabies;  also 
that  they  do  not  shun  the  wrater.  They  will  stand  and 
lap  the  water  with  no  spasm  attending  the  effort  to 
swallow,  but  swallowing  little  on  account  of  the  in- 
variable .paralysis  of  the  muscles  about  the  jaws  and 
throat — a sign  by  which  the  rabid  dog  may  be  detect- 
ed. It  was  thought  a while  ago  that  bromide  of  po- 
tassium would  prove  a remedy  for  this  much-dreaded 
disease ; but  recent  experiments,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  have  shown  it  to  be  ineffectual.  A 
celebrated  veterinary  surgeon,  who  has  himself  been 
bitten  on  several  occasions,  says  that  crystal  of  nitrate 
of  silver  rubbed  into  the  wound  will  positively  pre- 
vent hydrophobia.  An  eminent  French  physician  rec- 
ommends the  Russian  bath  as  a successful  remedy. 
His  system  once  having  been  inoculated  with  virus 
from  the  saliva  of  a patient  suffering  with  hydrophobia, 
he  experienced  symptoms  of  the  dreadful  disease.  He 
took  a steam  bath,  and  when  it  reached  the  heat  of 
seventy-five  degrees  centigrade,  all  the  symptoms  dis- 
appeared as  if  by  magic,  and  he  experienced  them  no 
more.  Dr.  Garrish  also  gives  his  own  decision  in  fa- 
vor of  the  vapor  bath  as  an  effective  means  of  elimina- 
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THE  LATE  REAR-ADMIRAL  DAHLGREN.— [Phot.  iiy  M.  B.  Brady,  Washington,  D.  C.] 


ADMIRAL  DAHLGREN. 

Rear-Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy,  died  in 
Washington,  July  12,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
His  health  had  been  indifferent  for  some  time, 
but  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  disease 
of  the  heart. 

The  public  career  of  this  officer  was  long  and 
honorable.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1810,  he 
was  appointed  a Midshipman  from  Pennsylvania 
in  1826,  and  made  liis  first  cruise  in  the  frigate 
Macedonian , then  attached  to  the  Brazil  squad- 
ron. Two  years  laterfic  was  transferred  to  the 
sloop  of  war  Ontario,  and  remained  on  the  Med- 
iterranean station  until  1832.  He  was  on  coast- 
survey  duty  from  1 836  to  1 842,  was  promoted  to 
Lieutenant  in  1837,  and  commanded  the  frigate 
Cumberland  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1844-45. 
On  returning  to  the  United  States,  in  1847,  he 
was  assigned  to  ordnance  duty,  and  during  the 
ten  years  devoted  to  this  service  he  completed 
the  invention  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably 
connected — the  Dahlgren  gun.  In  1855  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Washington  Navy-yard,  and 
shortly  afterward  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Ordnance  Bureau.  When  the  navy  was  reor- 
ganized in  1863,  he  received  the  commission  of 
Rear-Admiral,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  re- 
lieving Rear-Admiral  Dupont,  lie  co-operated 
with  General  Gilmore  in  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Wagner  and  Morris  Island,  and  assisted  in  de- 
molishing the  outer  walls  of  Fort  Sumter.  In 
1864  he  established  communication  with  Gener- 
al Sherman,  when  that  officer  reached  the  coast 
after  his  famous  march  through  Georgia,  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  Savannah,  and  shortly  after- 
ward occupied  Charleston.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  he  was  in  command  of  the  South 
Pacific  squadron  for  two  years,  and  was  then  re- 
turned to  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  Board.  In 
the  fall  of  1 869  he  was  ordered  to  the  command 
of  the  Washington  Navy-yard  for  a second  time, 
and  held  that  important  position  np  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 


THE  ELM  PARK  RIOT. 

We  give  on  this  page  an  illustration  of  the 
terrible  riot  which  took  place  in  this  city,  July  12, 
between  a party  of  “ Orangemen”  and  a mob  of 
Irish  Catholics.  The  Orangemen,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  twenty-five  hundred,  including  many 
women  and  children,  had  assembled  in  Elm  Park 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  when  William  III.  de- 
feated the  forces  of  J ames  II.  While  thus  peace- 
ably engaged,  they  were  suddenly  set  upon  by  a 
ferocious  mob,  composed  of  about  six  hundred 


of  the  lowest  class  of  Irish  Catholics,  armed  with 
clubs  and  pistols,  who  broke  through  the  Park 
palings  and  began  a wild  assault  upon  the  Orange  - 
men, regardless  of  the  presence  of  women  and 
children.  With  the  assistance  of  the  police,  who 
were  promptly  summoned,  the  rioters  were  re- 


pulsed, but  not  until  several  had  been  killed  or 
mortally  wounded  on  both  sides,  while  the  list 
of  minor  casualties  was  quite  large.  After  the 
fight  in  the  Park  the  mob  attacked  the  Ilfehth 
Avenue  cars,  containing  a large  number  of  the 
Orange  party,  and,  but  for  the  timely  interference 


of  the  police,  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been 
much  greater  than  it  was.  Our  illustration  rep- 
resents the  first  rush  of  the  rioters  into  the  Park 
after  breaking  down  the  palings. 


WATER  WE  SHOULD  NOT  DRINK. 

Water  visibly  containing  organic  matter  no 
man  will  drink  if  he  can  avoid  the  draught.  He 
may  be  told  by  the  highest  authorities  that  the 
presence  of  organic  matter  does  not  necessarily 
make  the  water  unfit  for  drinking,  but  he  declines 
to  slake  his  thirst  from  such  a cup.  In  this  im- 
agination may  wrong  him.  He  errs,  it  is  true, 
upon  the  side  of  safety,  but  the  distinction  must 
be  maintained.  The  water  issuing  from  near  a 
peat  bed  may  be  dark  in  color,  unpleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  full  of  organic  matter,  and  yet  be  far 
less  unwholesome  to  drink  than  a colorless  or 
dimly  transparent  water,  which  may  have  many 
germs,  drawn  from  some  pretty  nook  of  a shaded 
stream  where  the  current  moves  slowly  among 
rank  weeds. 

All  organized  bodies  are  formed  of  the  same 
elementary  substances — oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  with  frequently  nitrogen.  The  vegetable 
supplies  food  for  the  animal,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  both.  So  there 
is  a mutual  necessity  of  being,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  one  is  dependent  upon  the  permanence 
of  the  others.  From  this  similarity  in  the  com- 
position of  the  vegetable  and  animal  it  must  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  products  of  one  from 
those  of  the  other  when  in  decomposition. 

To  test  the  organic  contents  and  condition  of 
a water  is  possible  only  to  a chemist,  but  there  is 
a simple  method  of  examination  which  may  al- 
ways be  adopted.  It  consists  in  placing  a glass 
of  water  w here  the  sunlight  falls  and  the  temper- 
ature is  favorable  to  the  production  of  vitality. 
If  the  germs  of  life  are  there,  the  vessel  may  in  a 
few  days  be  filled  with  microscopic  forms'.  If 
nitrogen  abound,  animal  life  may  appear  and  de- 
composition actively  commence.  But  Miis  will 
depend  upon  the  state  of  the  organic  impurity. 
Two  grains  of  animal  matter  may  in  the  water 
of  one  locality  give  birth  to  many  disagreeable 
creatures,  while  a much  larger  quantity  in  water 
from  another  locality  may  not  contain  any  such 
miniature  monsters.  The  nature  or  kind  of  the 
organic  matter,  therefore,  must  determine  wheth- 
er the  water  is  fit  for  drinking,  and  till  this  is 
done  let  it  be  avoided. 

Water  brought  into  a house  for  domestic 
use  in  lead  pipes,  or  from  lead  cisterns,  should 
be  examined  before  it  is  accepted  as  a safe  drink. 
This  experiment  may  be  approximately  made  by- 
placing  for  a few  hours  a piece  of  polished  lead 
in  the  suspected  water.  Should  the  metal  sur- 
face be  tarnished,-  the  water  in  which  the  film  is 
produced  has  been  made  poisonous  by  its  passage 
through  lead  pipes. 
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and  finally  sprinkled  copiously  either  with  broth 
or  with  milk.  The  richer  Arabs  add  to  this  prep- 
aration mutton,  fowl,  hard  eggs,  beans,  with 
artichokes,  sugar,  dried  grapes,  and  sometimes, 
when  near  the  coast,  potatoes,  which  they  pur- 
chase from  the  Christians.  This  is,  as  we  have 
said,  the  national  dish,  perfectly  suited  to  the 
climate  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  Rich 
and  poor  equally  delight  in  it,  and  they  are 
never  tired  of  it  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other.  It  must  be  well  cooked,  and  it  is 
never  eaten  cold. 

The  staple  food,  however,  of  the  poorest  Arabs 
is  the  dchicha — roasted  corn — which  they  pound 
and  then  boil  with  butter ; or  it  may  even  con- 
sist of  roasted  barley  or  beans,  which  they  pound 
also,  and  then  wet  with  water,  and  they  carry 
sometimes  a supply  of  it  in  the  corner  of  their 
burnouse. 

In  the  way  of  such  preparations  of  meal,  the 
Arab  also  has  the  mermez.  The  mermez  is  made 
of  unripe  ears  of  barley,  lightly  roasted,  and 
pounded  in  the  hand-mill.  These  are  then 
moistened  with  water#  or  milk,  and  mixed  with 
salt  meat  and  butter.  And  there  is  also  an- 
other compound  called  the  cherchem,  made  of 
corn  boiled  in  salt  and  water,  with  which  they 
provide  themselves  when  on  expeditions  in  coun- 
tries devoid  of  resources,  and  by  the  aid  of  which 
they  find  they  can  the  most  easily  dispense  with 
all  other  kinds  of  food. 

The  richer  Arabs  have,  however,  excellent 
bread,  while  the  poorer  folk  content  themselves 
with  flat  cakes  of  meal  cooked  hastily  in  earthen- 
ware dishes.  Bread  of  new*  barley  is  a luxury 
for  every  Arab.  For  condiment  the  Arab  not 
only  has  salt,  but  he  makes  abundant  use  of 
black  and  red  pepper,  of  which  the  quantity  he 
eats  is  enormous.  It  is  the  great  delight  and  joy 
of  the  poor  Arab : it  replaces  wine  as  a tonic ; 


AH  SING. 


THE  CHINESE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


Last  week  we  gave  our  readers  a sketch  of 
North  Adams,  where  the  Chinese  shoemakers 
have  settled  down,  and  of  the  general  work-room 
where  they  are  employed.  This  wTeek  we  con- 
tinue the  series,  with  illustrations  that  give  some 
insight  into  the  life  and  ways  of  this  peculiar 
class  of  immigrants. 

The  first  illustration  is  the  portrait  of  Ah 
Sing,  the  foreman  of  the  band,  who  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  intelligent  Chinamen  in 
America.  He  has  lived  some  time  in  this  coun- 
try, chiefly  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  attended 
an  evening  school,  arid  learned  to  speak  and  read 
and  write  English  with  considerable  fluency  and 
correctness.  He  is  a smart,  wide-awake  speci- 
men of  a Chinaman,  and 

exhibits  no  little  tact  in 1 

the  management  of  his 
countrymen  in  their  new 
situation. 

The  Chinese  have 
their  own  culinary  de- 
partment, as  they  would  l|r  | 

find  it  impossible  to  rill  ' 

adapt  themselves  to  the  j "i  TCW.1!^ 

style  of  cookery  preva-  ' ! 

lent  in  most  New  En- 
gland towns,  which  must  i 


THE  PLAY-GROUND.— [Sketched  by  Theo.  R.  Davis.] 


even  to  their  horses,  esteeming  it  better  for  them 
than  barley,  and  believing  that  for  horse  and 
man  alike  it  is  the  most  strengthening  of  all 
kinds  of  diet. 

Such  is  the  broad  and  simple  basis  of  an  Arab's 
meal ; to  which  may  be 

added,  in  the  case  of 

| | H^|M||||||||||||||||||lt  richer  folk,  roasted  mut- 

H 1 DttUiiilllUllllliUlllUIII  tun  (e^  mcchoui), 

I H'idge,  etc.  And  Arabs 

| are  pronounced  by  Gen- 

I II  I'  ' 1/1 *l  ffi  III  I end  Daumas  to  be  the 

I I W/  '■BHillll  first  rotisseurs  in  the 

■ |W  1111110  I wor^*  There  may  be 

I Iff  l ili  also  the  kibab,  consist- 

H 1 1 ' fllUP  I hig  of  pieces  of  mutton 

II  /I  mH  roasted  on  a skewer ; or 
IK  I lilll  the  terbiya,  a stew  of 

I I t | | 111  I mutt<JJi,#  with  eggs  and 

w |i  ||||  tomatoes ; el  hhamiss, , • 

H,  j'  j Hi|||||!|||||  another  kind  of  mutton 

bjl  ■■  fricassee  of  fowl,  with 

^1'  I IflWIOIflUIUIIIIIII  a dish  of  meat  stuffed  • 

HI  - ' 111  M i l II  " hh  vegetables,  and  sea- 

I HHI  soiled  highly  with  Cay- 

Ill'  I I HU  enne  PcPPCr;  or  there 
1 111 HI  1 Pi  may  be  el  beraniya,  one 

I IMimH!ll  °*  t*ie  triumphs  of  the 
I I ID^kI  111111 1 I Arab  cuisine — a breast 

I I 1 IHHIWhS I 111  i f ot  mutton  cut  up  in 

I I IIHjlUfiSl'll  P'eces,  and  arranged 
" artichokes,  grated 

W \l  kabama,  a stew  of  mut- 

parsley  and  onions  give 

ot^ier  dishes  which  form 
^le  pieces  dr  resistance 
of  an  Arab  dinner,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that 
soups  also  are  not  want- 
^ ™ ing  to  the  hospitality  of 

j a rich  Arab.  Nor  is  the 

Arab  pastry-cook  alto- 
gether contemptible  in 
the  way  of  cakes  and 
sweetmeats : the  crowning  glory  of  his  workman- 
ship is  said  to  consist  in  the  sebaa  el  aaroussa 
— the  “finger  of  the  bride;”  a sweetmeat  most 
in  renown  at  Bagdad,  but  which  is. said  to  be 
unknown  in  Algeria. 

The  Arabs,  moreover,  eat  fruit  in  abundance, 


goat-skins,  acquires  a rancid  flavor,  which,  how- 
ever, as  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
becomes  preferable  to  that  of  fresh  butter  by 
acquired  taste.  The  Arabs,  too,  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  all  sorts  of  preparations  of  milk, 


AN  ARAB  MEAL. 

The  basis  of  the  Arab 
menu  is,  and  has  been 

for  centuries,  the  cousscoussou , also  called  in  dif- 
ferent countries  taam  and  messeefouf.  The 
cousscoussou  is  made  of  wheaten  flour,  which 
has  been  ground  in  portable  hand-mills  by  the 
women  of  the  camp,  and  then  passed  through  a 
sieve,  rolled  with  the  fingers,  cooked  by  steam, 


THE  MESS-ROOM.— [Sketched  by  Theo.  R.  Davis.] 


and  especially  of  curds  and  whey ; they  rarely 
drink  the  pure  milk  of  the  cow,  and,  indeed, 
esteem  it  injurious.  Of  goat’s  milk  and  ewe’s 
milk  they  consume  a gre^t  deal  in  different 
fashions.  But  of  all  sorts  of  milk  the  most 
prized  is  that  of  the  camel,  which  they  give 


and  when  an  Arab  of  the  poorer  sort  leaves  his 
tent  to  go  to  market  to  purchase  provisions  for 
his  family,  his  wife  winds  up  her  list  of  commis- 
sions by  crying  after  him,  “ And  don't  forget  the 
pepper.  ” 

The  butter  of  the  Arabs,  from  being  cured  in 
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and  generally  not  quite  ripe.  Grapes  are  the  BABOON  LIFE  IN  AFRICA, 
most  prized  of  fruit ; then  come  melons,  cucum- 
bers, figs,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  apples,  Near  the  Winterberg,  a mountain  to  the 
pears,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  dates.  Dates  north  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  of 
ought  to  be  eaten  either  with  the  cousscoussou  or  Good  Hope,  some  years  ago,  there  were  sever- 
with  milk,  otherwise  they  are  not  wholesome.  al  troops  of  baboons,  young  and  old,  which  re- 
All  account  of  Arab  gastronomy  would  be  in-  sided  in  the  deep  rocky  ravines,  and  gamboled 
complete  without  notice  of  the  locust,  which  is  among  the  fearful  precipices  around.  Very  hu- 
the  prawn  of  the  d6seit*  but  which  must  be  man  were  these  creatures  in  their  appearance 
taken  alive  and  killed  by  Mussulmans  to  be  fit  and  habits,  especially  when  suddenly  alarmed ; 
to  be  eaten  by  Mussulmans.  They  are  stripped  the  mammas  were  then  seen  to  catch  up  their 
of  their  heads,  their  wings,  and  their  claws,  and  young  ones,  who  clung  round  their  parents’ 
then  roasted  or  boiled  with  the  cousscoussou.  necks,  and  were  thus  carried  rapidly  to  the 
Horses  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  for  horse  summit  of  the  rocks,  where  they  would  gri- 
and  man  they  are  considered  nourishing  food.  mace  and  cough  out  their  defiance  at  the  in- 
Coffee  is  a luxury  for  the  rich  alone ; the  great  truder  who  had  ventured  into  their  domain, 
mass  of  the  Arabs  never  taste  coffee.  It  is  served  An  enemy,  however,  once  found  his  way  into 
with  the  grounds  and  with  the  foam  of  ebullition  their  stronghold,  arid  this  was  an  enemy  hun- 
on  the  surface ; and  those  who  have  become  ha-  gry,  cunning,  and  powerful.  It  was  a Cape 
bituated  to  the  Eastern  way  of  preparing  coffee  leopard.  Crouching  down  among  the  long 
return  to  the  coffee  of  Europe  with  some  disap-  grass,  or  amidst  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  the 
pointment.  leopard  would  suddenly  spring  upon  a young  bab- 

Of  such  viands  will  the  meal  of  the  guest  of  oon,  and  actually  devour  it  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Arab  tent  be  composed.  Women,  as  is  well  its  screeching  parents.  Strong  as  is  a baboon, 
known,  never  appear  before  strangers ; indeed  the  leopard  is  yet  far  stronger,  atid  with  its  ter- 
the  latter,  if  he  knows  the  rules  of  Arab  eli-  rible  claws  could  soon  tear  to  pieces  the  largest 
quette,  will  never  even  talk  of  women  to  his  male  baboon. 

host ; and  this  not  only  out  of  regard  to  the  During  some  days  the  leopard  feasted  on  ba- 
host  himself,  but  because  the  wife  may  very  boons,  but  at  length  tliese  creatures  combined, 
probably  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain  and  jointly  attacked  the  leopard.  They  did  not 
which  separates  the  man’s  compartment  from  really  mean  to  risk  a pitched  battle  with  him, 
the  woman’s  in  every  tent,  and  when  jealousy  for  these  creature  evidently  knew  and  respected 
would  infallibly  be  excited  by  stories  of  too  live-  his  great  powers.  They  had,  too,  as  the  result 
ly  a nature  about  Ayesha  or  Nedjema.  Yes,  the  proved,  determined  on  a safer  and  more  crafty 
Arab’s  wife  is  in  all  probability  there  behind  the  method  of  proceeding. 

curtain,  curiously  watching  the  stranger  and  his  The  leopard,  fearing  the  combined  strength  of 
habits,  after  having  superintended  the  prepara-  his  adversaries,  left  their  neighborhood,  and  re- 
tion  of  his  meal.  French  officers  who  have  par-  treated  across  country,  but  he  was  followed  by 
taken  of  the  hospitality  of  Arab  tents  have,  in  nearly  all  the  large  baboons.  On  went  the  leop- 
fact,  sometimes  heard  something  very  like  a titter  ard;  on  followed  the  baboons.  The  day  was 
going  on  behind  the  curtain,  which  was  supposed  hot,  and  the  leopard  disliked  this  perpetual 
to  be  caused  by  the  clumsiness  with  which  they  tramping,  and  so  tried  to  seek  a retreat  and 
sat  down  to  supper.  For  it  is  not  easy  for  a Eu-  lie  down  and  rest.  Then  it  was  that  the  baboons 
ropean  in  tight  pantaloons,  and  with  straps,  to  closed  round  and  worried  him.  Soon,  too,  he 
assume  the  seat  on  the  carpet  in  Oriental  fashion  began  to  thirst,  his  tongue  hanging  out  of  his 
without  making  a rather  ridiculous  figure  in  the  mouth,  and  the  white  foam  covering  his  jaws, 
course  of  his  descent  to  the  ground,  as  General  Water  was  soon  scented  by  the  hunted  brute, 
Daumas  found  on  one  occasion  when  invited  to  and  to  this  it  rapidly  made  its  way.  But  now  the 
dine  by  a powerful  marabout — Sidi  Mohammed  baboons  became  frantic ; they  closed  on  to  the 
benn  Haoua.  But  the  difficulty  of  tight  panta-  leopard,  some  by  their  great  activity  actually  tear- 
loons  and  straps  was  not  the  only  one  experienced  ing  him  with  their  sharp  teeth,  and  the  creature 
by  General  Daumas  ; at  the  moment  of  sitting  could  not  drink.  The  baboons  could  relieve  one 
down  he  perceived  that  at  the  dinner  to  which  another,  and  some  could  eat  and  drink  too,  while 
he  was  invited  there  were  no  seats,  no  bottles,  their  companions  continued  worrying  the  leopard, 
and  no  glasses — not  even  a plate  or  a knife  or  a During  two  days  and  a night  the  country  for 
spoon.  There  was  mo  apparatus  for  dining  at  several  miles  along  the  course  of  these  creatures 
all ; for  the  whole  race  of  cutlers  and  manufac-  was  startled  by  the  cries  of  pursuer  and  pursued, 
turers  of  crockery  and  glass-ware  would  infalli-  and  several  fanners  were  witnesses  from  a dis- 

. bly  have  to  take  to  another  line  of  business  if  tanee  of  portions  of  the  scene  here  described, 
the  world  were  to  adopt  Arab  habits.  They  would  not  interfere,  but  tvatched  the  bab- 

The  dining-table,  or  rather  dining-carpet  of  oons’ method  of  administering  justice, 
leather,  the  sefra,  was  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  Worn  out  with  exhaustion  and  thirst,  the 
tent  on  the  ground,  and  there. was  nothing  what-  leopard  at  length  could  totter  on  no  further, 
ever  thereon,  when  the  guests  squatted  down  on  and  sank  to  the  ground  a prey  to  the  baboons, 
all  sides  of  it,  like  tailors  about  to  go  to  work,  who,  in  spite  of  his  claws  and  teeth,  which  were 
How  was  the  French  general,  after  having  sur-  yet  formidable,  attacked  him  with  their  whole 
mounted  the  difficulty  of  pantaloons  and  straps,  force  and  soon  tore  him  to  pieces,  they  them- 
to  eat  his  dinner?  He  hit  at  last  upon  the  plan  selves  escaping  with  only  a few  severe  scratches, 
of  observing  his  neighbors,  two  venerable  gentle-  Assembling  their  forces,  the  baboons  returned 
men  with  white  beards, -who  could  not  refrain  at  rapidly  to  their  stronghold,  where  they  were  wel- 
times  from  exchanging  an  ironical  smile,  which  corned  by  their  females  and  young  with  choruses 
the  general  interpreted  thus : “How  will  the  Iu-  of  loud  and  triumphant  barks,  which  were  con- 
fidel  get  on  here  ?”  tinued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  while 

The  cousscoussou  then  made  its  appearance  in  for  several  days  the  excitement  did  not  seem  to 
a large  wooden  platter,  and  each  of  the  guests  calm  down,  but  was  shown  by  the  unusual  noises 
plunged  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  right  hand  which  proceeded  from  this  curious  colony, 
into  the  mess,  made  a little  ball  of  it,  and  tossed  Another  singular  incident  of  baboon  life  is  re- 
it  into  his  mouth.  The  general  followed  the  ex-  lated  by  a credible  witness, 
ample  of  hiS  neighbors.  After  this  dish  roast  Amidst  the  deeply  wooded  ravines  of  a range 
mutton  appeared,  which  was  eaten  with  the  fin-  of  mountains  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape 
gers.  At  the  end  of  the  dinner — Arab  etiquette  of  Good  Hope  a large  colony  of  the  pig-faced  bab- 
requires  that  guests  shall  drink  but  once  at  the  oons  were  located.  These  creatures  had  found 
end  of  the  dinner — water  end  sour  milk  were  there  a safe  resting-place  for  many  generations  : 
passed  round  in  wooden  and  earthen  bowls,  so  steep  and  dangerous  were  the  cliffs  that  no 
and  then  a water-vessel  and  black  soap  were  creature  except  a baboon  could  dare  wander 
presented  for  all  to  wash  their  hands.  among  them,  and  so  the  animals  were  safe  and 

When  the  guest  wishes  to  leave  he  announces  happy, 
his  intention.  Ilis  beasts  of  burden  are  prepared,  The  traveler  in  that  wild  region  would  find  his 
his  horse  is  brought  to  the  door,  and  he  is  ac-  arrival  announced  from  hill-tops  by  a chorus  of 
companied  by  his  host  to  a certain  distance.  wild  weird-like  coughs  or  barks,  while  these  semi- 
When  host  and  guest  take  leave  of  each  other,  human  animals  could  be  seen  on  the  side  of  nat- 
the  guest  says,  ‘ ‘ May  God  increase  thy  sub-  nrally  formed  walls,  of  a thousand  feet  deep,  gri- 
Btanee,”or,  “ God  will  restore  it”  (i.e.,  what  you  macing  at  and  threatening  the  solitary  traveler, 
have  expended  for  me).  The  reply  is,  “ Go  with  who  had  intruded  into  this  domain — a domain 
a blessing.”  “ Demand  thy  happiness.”  “ May  of  which  a king  might  well  be  proud, 
good  befall  thee.  ” “ Demand  thy  happiness This  part  of  Africa  has  been  gifted  with  a love- 

that  is  to  say,  “Look  now  to  yourself.  While  ly  climate,  and  with  an  air  that  is  inhaled  with 
you  were  my  guest  your  happiness  was  my  af-  effects  similar  to  those  produced  by  quaffing 
fair;  now  it  is  your  own.”  . Champagne.  No  wonder  that  the  chameleon 

If  an  Arab  receives  a Christian,  he  will  oh-  is  found  in  this  neighborhood — a creature  fab- 
serve  the  same  rules  with  him  as  with  an  Arab,  ulously  said  to  feed  on  air — for  it  has  a glorious 
If  he  is  a fanatic,  or  if  he  is  malicious,  however,  feast  if  it  feed  on  the  scented  air  of  the  Amatola 
he  has  a hundred  ways  of  playing  tricks  upon  his  Mountains. 

guest  without  violating  the  rules  of  hospitality.  Here  are  steep,  rocky  precipices ; sheltered 
He  will  be  strict  to  the  letter  of  the  laws  of  guest-  glens,  each  with  bright  flowery  shrubs,  whose 
right,  but  the  spirit  of  performance  will  militate  purple  and  crimson  blossoms  give  a distinct 
grievously  against  their  efficiency:  he  will  man-  coloring  to  even  the  distant  glens;  while  a sea 
age  to  confound  his  Christian  friend  as  much  as  of  mighty  hills  rolls,  one  after  the  other,  far  as  the 
possible  with  his  Arab  usages ; he  will  have  his  eye  can  reach,  boundless  and  desolate,  yet  lovely 
food  cooked  with  the  most  rancid  butter  that  can  as  a paradise.  It  is  amidst  these  regions  that 
be  got ; he  will  maliciously  pitch  his  tent  for  the  gray  vulture  floats  like  a thistle-down  high 
him  where  he  will  be  sure  to  be  bitten  by  mos-  up  in  the  heavens ; where  the  eagle  hisses  through 
quitoes,  by  the  side  of  a stream  or  on  the  site  of  the  air  on  his  prey,  and  where  the  baboon  seam- 
an old  encampment ; he  will  tether  a newly  pers  at  will,  the  legitimate  and  hereditary  pos- 
weaned  camel  close  by  him,  who  will  cry  for  sessor  of  the  soil. 

its  mother  the  whole  night  long,  or  a male  Human-like  almost  in  form,  the  baboon  seems 
donkey,  who  will  bray  from  sunset  to  sunrise;  nearly  human  in  his  passions,  as  the  following 
and  in  the  morning  he  will  come  and  inquire  anecdote  will  show. 

with  such  an  innocent  face  and  such  polite  salu-  Some  miles  from  the  Amatola,  and  separated 
tations  how  his  guest  has  slept  that  the  latter,  from  them  by  an  intervening  plain,  was  another 
if  he  is  a wise  man,  will  do  no  otherwise  than  rocky  stronghold,  in  which  another  colony  of 
reply,  “Excellently  well.  May  God  be  merciful  baboons  were  located.  These  latter,  to  the  inex- 
to  the  authors  of  thy  days,  ” and  not  give  his  host  perienced  eye,  showed  no  distinct  peculiarities 
the  triumph  of  reading  any  dissatisfaction  in  his  from  their  neighbors  in  the  Amatola,  yet  there 
face.  If  the  Arab  can  no  longer  carry  on  the  were  men  whose  keen  perceptions  were  able  to 
holy  war  against  the  infidel,  this  is  a slight  sub-  discover  distinct  peculiarities*  between  the  two 
stitute  for  it ; and  you. may  perhaps  contrive  to  races,  and  to  be  able  to  tel^vhich  was  an 
be  guests  with  binE)ijjJijc{;^qp0®olpeLfashion,  and  Amatola  baboon  and  which  ^Renizen  of  the 
he  will  respect  you  tire  more.  ' Chumie. 
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The  baboons  themselves  did  not  fraternize, 
and  if  by  chance  stray  baboons  from  each  colony 
met  one  another  in  their  wanderings,  a regular 
fight  ensued. 

When  the  sun  sank  beneath  the  Chumie  Hills, 
the  balloons  from  that  region  would  sit  on  the 
most  giddy  precipices,  and  bark  forth  a defiauee 
to  the  distant  mountains.  In  that  clear  atmos- 
phere sound  travels  a long  distance,  and  is  heard 
during  a still  evening  at  almost  fabulous  dis- 
tances. Thus  the  barks  and  the  coughs  of  the 
baboons  at  one  district  were  heard  and  replied 
to  by  the  creatures  some  miles  off,  in  the  Ama- 
tola. 

To  the  uninitiated  these  mere  animal  barks 
seemed  to  mean  nothing ; but  to  the  keen  ears 
and  comprehensive  senses  of  the  baboons  they 
conveyed  the  direst  insults  and  most  defiant  chal- 
lenges. 

Human  nature  has  its  limits  of  endurance,  and 
so  has  baboon  nature ; thus,  after  a particularly 
warm  summer  day,  during  which,  probably,  the 
creatures’  blood  became  additionally  heated,  the 
evening  challenges  were  given  and  answered  with 
unusual  vehemence.  The  moon  rose  bright  and 
full,  and  the  night  was  calm  and  lovely,  and  it 
seemed  strange  that  all  nature  should  not  be  at 
peace;  but  shortly  after  midnight  the  Chumie 
rocks  and  precipices  resounded  with  screams, 
barks,  and  fiend-like  sounds,  as  though  a legion 
of  demons  had  broken  loose  and  were  fighting 
among  themselves. 

For  hours  these  fearful  sounds  were  heard, 
and  the  few  settlers  then  in  that  neighborhood 
listened  with  astonishment,  not  knowing  wheth- 
er these  noises  indicated  a coming  storm  of  un- 
usual force,  or  were  the  indicators  of  some  con- 
vulsion of  nature.  Toward  daybreak  they  grad- 
ually ceased,  and  the  men  whose  rest  had  been 
disturbed  armed  themselves  and  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  scene  of  the  midnight  tumult. 

The  cause  of  the  alarming  disturbance  was 
then  manifest.  The  baboons  of  the  Amatola 
had  long  borne  the  challenges  and  insults  of 
their  neighbors  of  the  Chumie;  they  had  list- 
ened to  their  taunts,  and  had  burned  with  a de- 
sire for  vengeance.  At  length  an  attack-  was 
organized,  and  on  the  night  in  question  the  male 
baboons  of  the  Amatola  assaulted  the  colony  of 
the  Chumie,  and  a fearful  fight  ensued. 

The  baboon’s  method  of  attack  is  singular  and 
formidable ; his  muscular  power  is  enormous, 
while  the  crushing  power  of  his  jaws  is  inferior 
to  that  of  many  smaller  animals ; when  once  he 
grips  with  his  jaws,  however,  he  can  hold  on, 
and  so  he  combines  his  powers,  by  seizing  his 
antagonist  with  his  teeth,  grasping  him  at  the 
same  time  with  his  powerful  arms,  and  then 
pushing  him  from  him,  so  that  he  tears  out  the 
piece  which  he  has  in  his  mouth.  By  this  means 
we  have  seen  a large  dog  so  maimed  in  a few  sec- 
onds by  a baboon  that  the  former  was  obliged 
to  be  shot,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  its  recovery. 

The  result  of  the  night  attack  which  we  have 
described  was,  that  nearly  one  hundred  baboons 
were  found  dead  or  dying  by  the  hunters  who 
visited  the  scene  of  action,  while  it  was  remarked 
that  the  coughs  and  barks  which  had  previously 
disturbed  the  evenings  almost  entirely  ceased,  as 
though  each  party  had  gained  a certain  amount 
of  respect  for  the  other,  by  the  experience  gained 
during  the  midnight  battle. 


PROLONGED  SLEEP. 

The  necessary  amount  of  sleep  for  preserving 
a mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  varies  in  different 
individuals.  Infants  and  young  children  require 
far  the  most,  and  old  persons  the  least,  sleep. 
Perhaps  seven  hours  is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  fix 
it,  the  average  time  that  an  average  adult  should 
devote  to  sleep.  Active  brain-work  occasions  a 
far  greater  demand  for  sleep  than  a good  day’s 
muscular  exercise. 

Numerous  cases  of  prolonged  sleep  for  weeks, 
or  even  months,  are  on  record,  some  of  which  are 
undoubtedly  authentic,  and  probably  are  analo- 
gous with  the  phenomena  of  hybernation  and 
estivation  that  occur  in  certain  of  the  lower 
animals  — as  bears,  bats,  hedgehogs,  dormice, 
and  many  fishes,  reptiles,  mollusks,  and  insects. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  cases  of  trance  rather 
than  of  ordinary  sleep,  inasmuch  as,  although 
there  is  no  stupor,  the  patients  can  not  be  roused. 
We  may  quote  one  or  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  well-authenticated  instances. 

Samuel  Clinton,  or  Chelton,  of  Timbury,  near 
Bath,  England,  a laborer,  aged  twenty-five,  ap- 
parently in  sound  health,  fell  asleep  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1694,  and  could  not  be  aroused.  Food 
and  drink  which  were  placed  at  his  bedside  reg- 
ularly disappeared,  although  no  one  saw  him  eat- 
ing. At  the  end  of  a month  he  arose  of  his  own 
accord,  and  went  to  his  ordinary  work.  Except 
that  he  never  spoke  for  a month,  he  kept  appar- 
ently well  till  the  9th  of  April,  1696,  when  he 
again  fell  asleep.  No  external  irritant — as  cup- 
ping or  scarifying — could  arouse  him;  and  he 
lay  in  this  state  for  ten  weeks,  after  which  his 
jaws  became  so  clenched  together  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  utilize  a hole  in  his  teeth 
made  by  his  pipe,  and  pour  a little  wine  into 
his  mouth  through  a quill.  About  two  quarts 
were  thus  introduced  in  the  course  of  six  weeks 
and  four  days,  and  he  took  no  other  nourish- 
ment. On  the  7th  of  August,  after  sleeping  sev- 
enteen weeks,  he  awoke  and  dressed,  not  know- 
ing that  he  had  slept  more  than  a night,  till  he 
went  into  the  fields  and  saw  the  harvest  being 
gathered  in  which  he  had  helped  to  sow  when 
he  fell  asleep.  lie  remained  well  and  at  his  reg- 
ular work  till  the  17th  of  August,  1697,  when  he 
again  fell  asleep,  and  could  not  be  roused  by 
pricking,  pinching,  the  application  of  hartshorn 
to  the  nostrils,  etc.,  till  the  19th  of  November, 
Avhen  his  mother,  hearing  a noise,  found  him 
eating.  She  asked  him  how  he  did.  He  re- 
plied, “ Very  Avell,  thank  God.”  She  asked  him 


which  he  liked  best,  bread  and  butter,  or  bread 
and  cheese.  He  answered,  “ Bread  and  cheese.” 
Upon  this  the  woman,  overjoyed,  left  him  to  ac- 
quaint his  brother,  and  on  their  return  to  his 
room  they  found  him  as  fast  asleep  as  ever,  and 
could  not  by  any  means  awake  him.  He  finally 
awoke  spontaneously  at  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
aiv,  perfectly  well,  and  remembering  nothing  that 
had  happened  during  his  long  sleep ; and  this  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  him. 

A very  remarkable  case  is  that  described  by 
M.  Blanchet  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  published  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  for  1 864. 
A lady,  aged  twenty-four,  who  slept  for  forty 
days  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  fifty  days  at 
the  age  of  twenty — including  her  honey  moon — 
at  length  had  a sleep  of  nearly  a year  — from 
Easter-Sunday,  1862,  to  March,  1863.  By  the 
removal  of  a false  front  tooth  she  was  fed  with 
milk  and  broth.  She  Avas  motionless,  insensi- 
ble to  any  external  stimulus,  and  her  muscles 
were  in  a state  of  contraction.  The  pulse  Avas 
very  weak,  and  the  breathing  scarcely  percep- 
tible. All  the  ordinary  calls  of  nature  were  sus- 
^ pended.  Her  complexion  Avas  florid  and  healthy, 

’ and  there  was  no  emaciation.  Except  in  the  last 
particular,  her  case  approximates  to  one  that  has 
recently  attracted  much  attention  in  England. 
The  difference  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  apparently  persistent  and  almost  total  fast  of 
the  subject  in  the  latter  case. 


STAFFORD’S  IRON  AND  SULPHUR 
POWDERS. 

Nothing  builds  up  and  strengthens  the  sys- 
tem like  iron;  nothing  purifies  the  blood  like 
sulphur.  Stafford’s  Iron  and  Sulphur  Poav- 
deEs  cure  every  blood  disease  the  human  flesh 
is  heir  to.  Pimples,  boils,  or  scrofulous  sores- 
disappear  instantly ; female  weakness  and  irreg- 
ularities corrected ; dyspepsia,  sick  headache, 
etc.,  cured  Avithout  fail.  Cures  in  all  cases  . 
guaranteed,  or  money  returned.  Sold  by  all 
druggists,  and  by  Hall  & Ruckel*  Wholesale 
Druggists,  218  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. — [CW] 

INTERESTING  TO  LADIES. 

“We  have  used  the  Grover  & Baker  Ma- 
chines in  our  manufacturing  rooms  for  fifteen 
years.  They  haAre  ahvays  given  us  the  most  un- 
qualified satisfaction,  whether  upon  the  finest 
and  most  costly  silk  and  lace  curtains,  or  the 
heaviest  duck  and  canvas  upholstering ; and  Ave 
feel  that  Ave  can  not  recommend  them  too  high- 
ly to  all  Avanting  a good,  reliable  sewing  ma- 
chine.”— Allen  F.  Mackey,  Chicago. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It  Is  a very  significant  fact,  that  notwithstanding 
the  long  period  of  THIRTY  YEARS  thnt  the  “Pain 
Killer"  has  been  before  the  world,  It  has  never  lost 
one  Avhit  of  its  popularity  ; bnt,  ou  the  contrary,  the 
call  for  it  has  steadily  increased  from  its  first' discov- 
ery, and  at  no  previous  time  has  the  demand  for  it 
been  so  great,  or  the  quantity  made  been  so  large,  ns 
it  is  at  this  day.  It  is  because  people  have  found  it  to 
he  all  that  it  Avas  claimed  to  be ; and  hence  it  is  pop- 
ular, and  always  will  be. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  {July  30, 1870. 

CHEGARAY  INSTITUTE, 

English  and  French,  for  Young  Ladies  and  Misses, 
Boarding  and  Day  Pupils,  1527  & 1529  Spruce  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  re-open  on 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20th. 

French  is  the  language  of  the  family,  and  is  con- 
stantly spoken  in  the  Institute. 

MADAME  D'HERVILLY, 

Principal. 

Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  fortnightly  iu  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  40  inches  Bust  Measure , and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  Tnc  nam^es  and  direc- 
tions for  putting  together  bf.ing  printed  on  each 


separate  piece  of  tub  pattern,  so  as  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready: 

WATTEAU  STREET  SUIT No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

WALKING  SUIT “ 26 

COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

SEA -SIDE  COSTUME “ 32 


The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY -FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


1 W.  WlfcMmlat'CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  fur- 
. uisn  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

• HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

jy  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

HARPER'S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  for  AUGUST, 
1870.  _ 

ROBERTSON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  Ac.  Life,  Letters, 
Lectures,  and  Addresses  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  1847- 
1863.  With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  Large  12mo,  Cloth,  $1 60. 

ROBERTSON'S  SERMONS.  Sermons  preached  at 
Brighton  by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son, the  Incumbent  of  Triuitv  Chapel.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  Portrait  on  Steel.  ‘Complete  in  One 
Volume.  83S  pages,  large  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

DICKENS  S SPEECHES,  LETTERS,  and  SA  VINOS. 
Speeches,  Letters,  and  Sayings  of  Charles  Dickens. 
To  which  is  added  a Sketch  of  the  Author  by  George 
Augustus  Sala,  and  Dean  Stanley's  Sermon.  8vo, 
Paper,  60  cents. 

THE  ROB  ROY  ON  THE  JORDAN,  Nile,  Red  Sea, 
and  Gennesareth,  <fcc.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus.  By  J. 
Maogregor,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hup  worth  Dixon,  Anthor 
of  “ Her  Majesty’s  Tower,"  &c.  With  Two  Illustra- 
tions. .Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

TIIE  HISTORY  OF  HORTENSE,  Daughter  of  Jose- 
phine, Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
By  John  S.  C.  Auhott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Rev- 
olution," “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  &c. 
With  Engravings.  16mOj  Cloth,  $1  20.  Uniform 
with  Abbotts'  Rlmtrated  Histories. 

.THE  BAZAR  BOOK  OF~ DECORUM.  The  Care  of 
the  Person,  Manuers,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
16ino,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY;  or, 
the  Relation  between  Spontaneous  and  Reflective 
Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  By  B.  F.  Cooker,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  76. 

TIIE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  Georgk  Hesekiel.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  bv  Kenneth  It.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  00.  _ 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  SCUDDER,  M.D., 
Thirty-six  Years  Missionary  in  India.  By  Rev.  J. 
B.  Watebucky,  D.D.  With  Portrait  of  Dr.  Scudder. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75.  _ 

SELF-HELP;  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Con- 
duct, and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Au- 
thor of  “The  Life  of  the  Stephensons,”  “History 
of  the  Huguenots,"  &c.  A Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  By 
John  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
In  Three  Vols.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  60  per  vol. 

THE  ANDES  AND  THE  AMAZON;  or,  Across  the 
Continent  of  South  America.  By  James  Obton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia. With  a New  Map  of  Equatorial  America  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

TENNYSON'S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  and  Three  Characteristic  Portraits. 
New  Edition,  containing  several  Poems  not  hitherto 
included  in  the  collected  editions  of  his  writings, 
and  with  the  Idyls  of  the  King  arranged  in  the  or- 
der indicated  by  the  author.  40 th  Thousand.  8vo, 
Paper,  60  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 


FRESH  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

JOHN:  A Love  Story.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Anthor  of 
“Agnes,"  “Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  “The  Min- 
ister’s Wife,”  “Life  of  Edward  Irving,”  “Brown- 
lows,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

MAN  AND  WIFE.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 
“Armadale,"  “Moonstone,”  “No  Name,”  "The 
Woman  in  White,”  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Paper,  $1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  60. 

MISS  THACKERAY'S  WRITINGS,  COMPLETE. 
The  Writings  of  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 

KILMENY.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “ In  Silk 
Attire,”  “Love  or  Marriage?"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60 
cents.  

STERN  NECESSITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 
of  “ Poor  Humanity,"  “Mattie:  aStray,”  “For  Her 
Sake,"  “Carry's  Confession,"  “No  Man's  Friend,” 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST.  By  the  Author  of 
“Carlyon’s  Year,"  “One  of  the  Family,”  “Found 
Dead,"  “ A Beggar  on  Horseback,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper, 
25  cents.  

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  By  Charles 
Rkahe,  Author  of  “Hard  Cash,"  “Griffith  Gaunt," 
&c.,  &c.  From  the  Author's  early  sheets. 

HARPER'S  OCTAVO  EDITION  of  “ Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place.”  With  all  the  Illustrations, 
including  the  characteristic  Vignettes  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  American  edition.  Paper, 
75  cents ; bound  in  Cloth,  $1  25. 

HARPER'S  DUODECIMO  EDITION  of  “Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place.”  Uniform  with  the  Boston 
Household  Edition  of  Charles  Reade’s  Novels, 
aud  bound  in  Green-Morocco  English  Cloth,  to 
match  that  edition.  Illustrated.  Price  $1  00. 

63 r-  All  Harper's  Editions  of  “ Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place"  are  Illustrated. 


THE  VICAR  OF  BULLHAMPTON.  By  Anthony 
Trollope,  Anthor  of  “The  Bertrams,”  “Castle 
Richmond,"  “ Framley  Parsonage,”  “Orley  Farm," 
“Small  House  at  Allington,"  &c.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 


VA  N KORTLA  ND.  A Novel  of  American  So- 
il Bv  the  Author  of  “My  Daughter  Elinor." 
Paper,  $1  00.  _ 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  - (?OLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 
Metal”  (Improved  Oroide) — These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  bo  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendations. Prices:  —Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  fine  tiuish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  oues.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  aud  extra  fine  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  aud  ladies’  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.—  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— A.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 


Demm-mt. 


TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


1. 1.  STEWART  & CO. 

ARE 

Closing  Out  their  Stock 

OF 

French,  English,  and  Domestic 
CARPETS, 

OILCLOTHS,  RUGS,  MATS, 
Cocoa  and  Canton  Mattings,  &c,, 

AT  A 

GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

Customers  and  strangers  are  respectfully  invited  to 
examine. 


Broadway,  4th  Ave.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 


SOUPS  AND  BEEF  TEA  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Strengthening  Nourishment!  Economy  in  House- 
keeping M LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF 
MEAT,  the  same  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at 
Paris,  Havre,  and  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  other  Gov- 
ernments. None  genuine  without  the  signatures  of 
Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr.  Max  Von  Pet- 
tenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILHAU’S  SONS,  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broad- 
way, New  York.  For  sale  every  where. 


STEEL  PENS. 


American  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 

EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWW  PRIWTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  aud  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  month- 
ly until  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 


Fishing  in  American  Waters. 

Opening  of  the  Season  for  Augling  and  Fish-Farm- 
ing. To  the  angler  or  the  flsh-cultnrist  Scott’s  book 
on  “Fishing  in  American  Waters”  will -prove  a real 
vade  mecnm  in  every  thing  about  augling  and  breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent  throughout  the  United  States,  postpaid,  for 
$3  50.  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.Y. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 


The  Subscriber,  having  located  his  Subscription- 
Book  business  in  the  office  of  Harper  & Brothers, 
is  now  prepared  to  offer  better  inducements,  it  is 
Relieved,  than  any  publisher  of  subscription-books. 
The  works  for  which  his  Agents  are  now  canvass- 
ing are  the  following: 


M’CLINTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  and  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE.  A work  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  all  classes,  being  a library  in  itself. 


WOMAN’S  RECORD ; or,  Biographical  Skefthes  of 
Distinguished  Women.  By  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale.  With 
more  than  200  Portraits.  The  interest  that  is  now 
awakened  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  rights, 
duties,  and  privileges  of  women  will  commenathis 
work  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  both  sexes. 


THE  LAND  AND  THE  BOOK ; or,  Biblical  Illus- 
trations drawn  from  the  Manners  and  Customs,  the 
Scenes  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  W. 
M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Twenty-five  Years  a Missionary 
in  Syria  and  Palestine.  With  two  elaborate  Maps 
of  Palestine,  an  accurate  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  and 
several  hundred  Engravings. 

JESUS  OF  NAZAREThT  His  Life  and  Teachings. 
Illustrated  by  Reference  to  the  Manuers,  Customs, 
Religious  Beliefs,  and  Political  Institutions  of  his 
Times.  A household  book  for  every  Christian  fam- 


The  above  are  all  beautifully  illustrated ; and,  be- 
ing works  of  the  highest  merit,  Agents  may  feel  as- 
sured that  in  offering  them  for  sale  they  are  confer- 
ring a favor  to  the  public  and  benefiting  themselves. 

Persons  now  in  the  business  or  desiring  to  eugaj|B 
in  it,  and  meaning  business,  will  address,  for  full  par- 
ticulars, 

AVERY  BILL, 

Care  of  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

Oath.  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  . 


FOR  FAMILY  USE— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
ple stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Rifles,  shot-guns,  revolvers, 

&c.,  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by 
express  C.  O.  D.,  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Lib- 
eral terms  to  the  Trade,  Agents,  or  Clubs.  Write  for 
a price  catalogue.  Address  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN 
WORKS,  179  Smithtiold  Street,  Pittshcroh,  Pa. 

N.B.  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  &c.,  bought  or  traded  for. 


HOW  »TIS  DONE;  or,  The  Seeret  Out. 

Mustache  aud  Whiskers  in  42  days.  This 
Great  Seeret  and  100  others.  Gamblers’  Tricks, 
Cardiology,  Ventriloquism,  all  in  the  ORIGINAL 
“ Book  of  Wonders;”  A valuable  book. 
17,000  sold.  18th  edition.  Mailed  free  for  25  cents. 
Address  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


WANTED!— AGENTS,  Ladies  or  Gentlemen, 
every  where,  to  canvass  for  “The  Life  and 
Writings  of  Charles  Dickens,”  by  Mrs.  P. 
A.  Hanaford.  A handsome  $1  50  12mo,  destined  to 
meet  with  an  immense  sale.  Now  is  your  time  to 
make  money.  B.  B.  RUSSELL,  Boston,  Mass. 


$240  per  month  to  Agents.  15  entirely  new  arti- 
cles, staple  as  flour.  Samples  and  instructions  free. 
Address  C.  M.  Lininqton,  88  S.  Halstead  St.,  Chicago. 


TrT\TT?n  AD  - HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
V li\  Fill  A It.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  withont  using  drags.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


A FAMILY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Location  of  unequaled  beauty  and  healthfnlness. 
Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Business,  or  Pro- 
fessional School.  Term  commences  September  13th. 
For  circulars,  &c.,  address 

H.  W.  SIGLAR,  A.M.,  Principal, 
Newburgh  Institute,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

RIVERVIEW  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

OTIS  BISBEE,  A.M.,  Principal  and  Proprietor. 

A wide-awake,  thorough -going  School  for  boys 
wishing  to  be  trained  for  Business,  for  College,  or 
for  West  Point  or  the  Naval  Academy. 


UIGHTST0WN  CLASSICAL  INSTITUTE.— ABoard- 
ing  School  for  Young  Men  and  Boys.  Arrangements 
for  lodging,  hoarding,  and  thorough  Instruction  very 
complete.  Visit  the  Institute,  or  send  for  circulars  to 
Rev.  J.  E.  Alexander,  Principal,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


B.  WARRING’S  MILITARY 
. BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  BOYS, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Yr.  Send  for  Circular. 


LASELL  FEMALE  SEMINARY,  at  Aumtrndale, 
Mass.,  ten  miles  west  of  Boston.  Instruction  thor- 
ough, careful,  complete.  Advantages  for  Music,  Paint- 
ing, French,  and  German  unsurpassed.  Particular  at- 
tention paid  to  common  and  solid  branches.  Teachers 
chosen  with  great  care.  N umber  limited  to  40.  Next 
year  begins  Sept.  15.  Address  Chas.  W.  Cushing. 

TOVTUTORS  address  edson  Bros' 

llN  V Xil\  lUno  Patent  Agents,  459  9th  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  advice,  terms,  and  references. 


AUtZ  dtOfl  -IMITATION -GOLD  HUNT- 
IpO  10  ING-CASE  WATCHES.  Send 

for  circular.  JOHN  FOGGAN,  79  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


AA  SZfb  a Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check 
9«l3v  Dies.  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and 
Samples,  free.  Address  S.  M.  Spencer,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


“It  would  be  a good  thing  if  at  least  one  copy  of  this 
book  were  in  every  household  of  the  United  States.” 


THE  BAZAR  BOOH 

or 

DECORUM. 


THE  BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The 
Care  of  the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and 
Ceremonials.  16mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

Abounds  in  sensible  suggestions  for  keeping  one’s 
person  in  proper  order,  ana  for  d#ing  fitly  and  to  one's 
own  satisfaction  the  thousand  social  duties  that  make 
up  so  large  a part  of  social  and  domestic  life.— Corre- 
spondence of  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

Fnll  of  good  and  sound  common-sense,  and  its  sug- 
gestions will  pro v^  valuable  in  many  a social  quanda- 
ry.—Portland  Transcript. 

Purlisord  bv  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


BENEATH  THE  WIIRKhZ : fcjhe  Auriwr  of  “ O 
ive  Varcoe,”  &c.  SvoP>K^HmsfeI!8.  L > 


$2S 


A DAY ! 40  new  articles  for  Agents.  Sam- 
ple.; se.-.t  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


S3T  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States , on  receipt  o/$l  (X). 


HARPER  S PERIODICALS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
dee's Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life.— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Hardee's  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id aud  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, aud  is  recognized  as  the  best  aud  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  Illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Bei  lin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  aud  eutertainiug  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  aud  no  expense 
will  lie  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
in  Harper’s  Bazar,  outside  the  regular  Supplement, 
graded  to  fit  any  figure  from  30  to' 46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure, with  the  names  aud  directions  for  putting  togeth- 
er printed  on  each  separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  will 
be  sent  by  the  Publishers  prepaid  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  Twenty-five  Cents  aud  bust  measure.  The  same 
patterns  cost  sixty  cents  in  gold  in  Paris.  Dressmak- 
ers supplied  with  the  entire  set  of  nine  sizes  at  $2  00. 
Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  In  or- 
dering, please  specify  the  number  of  Bazar  containing 
suit  and  send  bust  measure. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram,”  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Anthor  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,"  “ The  Dodge  Club," 
&c.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Had.per's  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  aud 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers iu  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  aud  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  iu  the  world.— N.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  conntry  alone, 
but  in  the  English  language.— The  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  June  Number  began  the  Forty-first  Vol.  of  Har- 
per’s AIagazine.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
that  of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  A in  er- 
ica—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  contents;  to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers  ; to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  aud  upou 
current  topics ; and  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special.  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics ; aud  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper’s  Magazin  k contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Puulishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
ik)  time  is  specified,  it  will  he  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can%e  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper's  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Maaazine.—VIhole  Page,  $250  ; Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  —Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $1  00  per  Line ; Cuts  aud  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— eaqh  insertion. 

Adirdspj  I&;  pBjOTHERS,  New  York. 
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LOW  PRICE  WATCHES 
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BISHOP  & REIN, 

JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York, 

OFFEB  FOB  BALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

aud  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  thepriucipnl  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspnr  Street,  London. 

6 We  call  particular  attention  to  our  flue  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


The  water  of  this  world-renowned  spring  is  a 
specific  for  Cancer,  Scrofula,  and  all  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys.  Thousands  have  been  cured.  The  most 
eminent  physicians  prescribe  it. 

N.  B.  — The  Missisquoi  Springs  Hotel,  adjacent 
thereto,  is  first  class.  Board  from  $15  to  $18  a week, 
or  $60  a month.  Route  via  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

J.  W.  SUBLETT, "Proprietor. 


S0Z0D0NT 


Perfumes  the  breath,  hardens  the  gums,  preserves 
the  teeth. 


Are  made  of  carefully  - chosen  mate- 
rials, by  well-trained  metJhanics,  with 
the  aid  of  ingenious  machinery;  are 
constructed  in  accordance  with  acous- 
tic principles,  with  the  dictates  of 
long  experience,  and  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  refined  musical  taste. 

The  manufacturers  intend  to  secure 

A Friend  in  every  Purchaser: 

since  they  put  the  same  thorough  work  into  every 
instrument— each  being  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  sold 
at  a price  corresponding  with  its  actual  value. 

Besides  a large  variety  of  sweet-toned  instruments 
for  the  Parlor,  the  manufacturers  offer  a series  of 
powerful  Organs  with 

Pedal  Bass  and  Double  Manuals, 

For  CHURCHES,  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES,  aud  other 
public  uses,  as  well  as  for  ORGAN  STUDENTS. 

A Thorough  Comparison  Invited, 

An  Illustrated  Circular,  containing  full  descriptions 
and  prices,  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  application. 

S.  D.  & H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 


1 AAA  Now  in  Use  1 Geo.  A.  Prince 
1 k IIJUI  & Co.’s  ORGANS  and 
/I  I I II  II  I IVIELODEONS  will  be 
It/  • V \J  Y/  delivered  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  reached  by  Ex- 
press (where  they  have  no  Agent),  free  of  charge, 
on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


Noiseless, 

Link-Motion,  * 
Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
stitch,  durability  of 
construction,  and  ra- 
' pidity  of  motion. 

I Call  and  examine; 
and,  for  agencies  and 
circulars,  apply  at 
I G23  BROADWAY, 
New  York. 


Consular  Seal”  Champagne, 

TOMES  & VAN  RENSSELAER, 

6 MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y. 


I AM  NOW  INFALLIBLE. ' 


ARMORY  OF  THE  22d  REGIMENT . 


Newspaper 

Advertising, 


WOOD  BROTHERS 


have  removed  their  entire  stock  of  flue 

Pleasure  Carriages, 

embracing  every  variety  for  City,  Park,  and  Road  driving,  to  the  Armory  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment, 

14th  Street,  between  6th  and  7th  Avs. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  Carriages  are  fresh  stock,  exclusively  of  their  own  manufacture, 
of  the  newest  designs  and  most  perfect  finish,  made  for  the  present  season  to  stock  their  new  warerooms, 
No.  740  Broadway,  bnt,  owing  to  the  late  accident  that  necessitates  the  rebuilding  of  their  warehouse,  have 
been  removed  to  the  above  Armory,  on  14th  Street,  and  are  to  be 

Sold  at  Cost  of  Production . 

Elegant  Close  Coaches $1000  I Clarences $1400  to  $1650 

Landaus $1500  to  1650  | Wagons 200  to  400 

These  Carriages  have  no  superior  in  Elegance,  Durability,  or  Finish, 

Prices  fixed,  and  every  Carriage  offered  for  sale  is  equal  in  quality  to  those  built  to  order. 
GUARANTEES  MADE  GOOD  IN  EVERY  CITY  OF  THE  UNION. 


A Book  of  IMS  pages,  contains  a list  of  the  best  American 
Advertising  Mediums,  giving  the  names,  circulations,  and  full 
particulars  concerning  the  IeadiDg  Daily  and  Weekly  Political 
and  Family  Newspapers,  together  with  all  those  having  large 
circulations,  published  in  the  interest  of  Religion,  Agriculture, 
Literature,  See.,  Ac.  Every  advertiser,  aud  every  person  who 
contemplates  becoming  such,  will  find  this  book  of  great  value. 
Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  GEO. 
P.  ROWELL  & CO..  Publishers,  40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Leader,  in  its  issue  of  May  29, 1870, 
says:  “ The  firm  which  issues  this  interesting  and  valuable 
book,  is  the  largest  and  best  Advertising  Agency  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  advertise  their  business  scientifically  and 
systematically  in  such  a way:  that  is,  so  to  secure  the  largest 
amount  ofpublicity  for  the  least  expenditure  ofmoney. 


Use  compressed  air,  are  self-loading,  can  be  used  by 
any  child,  shoot  Forty  feet.  A handsome  target  ac- 
companies each  pistol.  Best  parlor  game  out.  Sent, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1 . Agents  wanted. 

R.  BROOKS,  Jb.,  Rockport,  Mass. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  OF 
FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
corrected  up  to  1869.  By  W.  Pembboke  Fetbidge. 
Revised  Edition:  Eighth  Year.  Large  12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 


HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK, 


HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembboke  Fetbidge.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$1 50. 


PONY 

CARRIAGES, 


PONY 

CARRIAGES, 


New  Designs, 


New  Designs, 


TOark  tills!  Upon  tlie  Condition  of  the 

stomach  aud  its  near  allies,  the  liver  aud  the  bowels, 
depend  physical  health  and  clearness  of  intellect.  If 
these  organs  are  inactive  or  in  a state  of  irritation, 
the  toning,  regulating,  soothing  influence  of  Tab- 
eant’s  Seltzeb  Aperient  is  urgently  required. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  MEDICINE  DEALERS. 


[arper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


$ft00  Reward  Is  offered  by 
e proprietor  of  Dr.  Sage's 
itarrh  Remedy  for  a case 
' Catarrh  which  he  can  not 
ire.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
nt  by  mail  for  60  cent  a 
pamphlet  on  Catarrh  free, 
ddress  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
o.  1.13  Seneca  Street,  But 
to,  N.  Y. 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

fry  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Hid. 


address— Lockwood,  Rogers 


The  Prettiest  Woman  in  New 

York.— Miss  K , well  known  in  our  fashionable  so- 
ciety for  her  distingui  appearance  aud  beautiful  com- 
plexion, was  once  a sallow,  rough-skinned  girl,  cha- 
grined at  her  red,  freckled  face.  She  pitched  into 
Hagan’s  Magnolia  Balm,  and  is  now  as  pretty  in  com- 
plexion as  she  is  charming  in  manners.  This  article 
overcomes  freckles,  tan,  sallowness,  moth  patches, 
ring-marks,  &c.,  and  makes  one  look  ten  years  young- 
er than  they  are.  Magnolia  Balm  for  a transparent 
complexion,  and  Lyon’s  Kathairon  to  make  the  hair 
plentiful,  luxuriant,  soft,  and  delicate,  have  no  rivals. 
The  Kathairon  prevents  the  hair  from  turning  gray, 
eradicates  dandruff,  and  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
dressing  in  the  world. 


Mann’s  Improved  Double  Trolling  Spoon 


NEGLIGEE  SHIRTS, 


A Large  Variety  at  Low  Prices, 


Unequaled  for  catching  Pike,  Pickerel,  Bass,  Trout,  &c. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1  00.  John  H.  Mann,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


'ANTED.— 500  Agents  to  sell  Capt.  Glazier’s 
new  book,  “ The  Capture,  Prison-Pen,  and  Es- 
’’  Expenses  paid  until  delivery.  Call  or  address 
R.  H.  FERGUSON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 


$2000  A YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

To  Agents,  to  sell  the  celebrated  WILSON  SEWING 
MACHINES.  The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitch 
alike  on  both  sides.  One  Machine  Without  Money. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Bospjj.  Mlu>6-  J or.^tjLppis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE,  at  $3  per  acre  and  upward  for  cash,  or  on  credit  by  the  Iowa  Railroad  Land  Co. 

Railroads  already  built  through  the  Lands,  and  on  all  sides  of  them.  Great  inducements  to  settlers. 
Send  for  our  free  Pamphlet.  It  gives  prices,  terms,  location ; tells  who  should  come  West,  what  they  should 
bring,  what  it  will  cost ; gives  plans  and  elevations  of  18  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses,  which  the 
Company  furnish  at  from  $250  to  $4000,  ready  to  set  up.  Maps  sent  if  desired.  Address 

W.  W.  WALKER,  Vice-President, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


JANES  A KIKTLAND, 

10  READE  ST.,  New  York. 

FOUNTAINS,  VASES,  SETTEES,  &c. 

Send  for  a Catalogue. 
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Saturday,  August  6,  18T0. 


SENTIMENTAL  STATESMANSHIP. 

LITHE  recall  of  Mr.  Motley  from  England — 
I.  the  real  reasons  for  which  are  thus  far  with- 
held from  the  public — and  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  which  in  itself  is  received 
with  general  favor,  reopens  a little  the  interest  in 
the  A labama  question.  There  has  been,  also,  a 
brief  synopsis  published  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Motley  and  Lord  Clarendon  upon 
the  subject.  In  this  report  Mr.  Motley  is  rep- 
resented as  making  a very  wise  remark  to  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary,  a remark,  indeed, 
which  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  and  every  other 
American  Minister  must  repeat  to  the  British 
Government  until  some  settlement  is  reached. 
The  remark  was,  that  the  first  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  governments  is  to  see  the  case  as  we  see  it, 
and  to  understand  the  deep  sense  of  wrong 
which  we  feeL  This  view  of  the  subject  is 
usually  sneered  at  as  sentimental  diplomacy ; . 
and  it  is  caustically  said  that  nations  don’t  pay 
damages  for  wounded  sensibilities,  but  for  mer- 
chandise illegally  destroyed.  Mr.  Sumner  has 
been  reproached  for  treating  the  question  sen- 
timentally, and  for  a display  of  emotional  states- 
manship ; and  Mr.  Motley  is  supposed  to  have 
sympathized  with  what  is  called  the  Senator’s 
folly. 

But  what  is  derided  as  sentimental  states- 
manship is  merely  regard  for  the  fact  that  feel- 
ings and  passions  are  the  real  motives  in  human 
affairs.  International  differences  of  dollars  may 
be  compounded  or  forgiven.  They  are  not  vital. 
But  as  a man  thinketh,  so  is  he.  If  one  man 
attacks  the  child  of  another,  the  difficulty  is  not 
settled,  nor  the  peace  re-established,  because 
the  assailant  pays  a fine  for  assault  and  battery. 
The  real  injury  is  not  to  the  body  of  the  victim, 
it  is  to  the  feelings  of  the  parent.  This  law 
operates  with  the  same  force  in  international 
affairs.  And  it  was  the  perception  of  this  truth 
which  led  Dr.  Franklin,  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical of  men,  to  suggest  a purely  sentimental 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  America 
Rnd  Great  Britain  which  closed  the  Revolution. 
In  a paper  of  hints  as  to  what  was  advisable 
but  not  essential  in  such  a treaty  the  Doctor 
proposed  “some  sort  of  acknowledgment  in 
some  public  act  of  Parliament,  or  otherwise,” 
of  the  British  error  “ in  distressing  those  coun- 
tries so  much.”  The  English  negotiator,  who 
mentfbns  the  fact,  adds : “ A few  words  of  that 
kind,  the  Doctor  said,  would  do  more  good  than 
people  could  imagine.” 

Poor  Richard  was  never  more  practical,  nor 
more  shrew’d,  than  in  this  “sentimental” sugges- 
tion. It  was  not  indeed  adopted.  Govern- 
ments, we  are  told,  can  have  no  emotions.  But 
that  the  Doctor  was  right,  who  doubts  ? That 
his  pi-oposition,  if  adopted,  would  have  done 
good,  who  questions  ? That  there  would  have 
been  a very  different  feeling  between  the  two 
countries,  which  might  have  avoided  the  jeal- 
ousy of  1791,  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  aliena- 
tion of  1861,  is  evident.  Now,  it  is  precisely 
in  this  spirit  that  Mr.  Sumner  made  his  famous 
speech.  He  demanded  nothing.  He  said  only, 
this  is  the  case  as  we  understand  it.  It  has  two 
aspects : one  of  pecuniary  damage,  the  other  of 
national  feeling.  The  outcry  was  made  because 
he  w-as  supposed  to  have  demanded  money  in 
settlement  of  the  feeling.  But  what  he  did 
demand  was,  first,  recognition  of  the  wrong — 
exactly  what  Dr.  Franklin  suggested ; and, 
second,  a consideration  of  the  national  losses 
growing  out  of  this  wrong.  The  computation 
in  money  of  such  losses  is  indeed  difficult;  nor 
do  we  believe  that  the  country  asks  more  than 
the  recognition  of  the  wrong.  But  whatever  it 
asks,  the  question  of  a proper  settlement  is  to 
be  determined  wholly  by  the  purposes  of  a 
treaty. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  end  to  be  sought  in  an 
A labama  treaty  ? Permanent  peace  and  friend- 
ship between  the  two  countries..  Any  other  ob- 
ject is  futile.  A treaty  not  inspired  by  this 
purpose  would  be  only  another  source  of  dis- 
cord. But  does* any  body  imagine  that  such  an 
object  can  be  attained  without  regard  to  feel- 
ing? What  was  the  moral  of  the  rejection  of 
the  Johnson  treaty?  As  a method  of  ascer- 
taining certain  computable  pecuniary  losses  and 
indemnifying  the  losers,  it  was  a very  good 
treaty.  But  under  the  circumstances  it  was  a 
body,  without  a soul.  It  was  a monster,  and 
instantly  repelled.  It  lacked  any  provision 
whatever  which  bore  in  any  degree  upon  the 
chief  difficulty — upon  the  national  sense  of 
wrong.  Great  Britain  says  that  we  made  the 
treaty.  Technically  we  did ; but  actually  Mr. 
Seward  made  it,  and  he  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  country.  Great  Britain  continues  that, 
having  rejected  our  own  treaty,  it  certainly  is 
not  her  place  to  propose  another.  Technically, 
again,  this  is  true.  But  unless  there  is  a states- 
manship which  can  rise  above  technicalities, 
there  will  be  no  settlement  except  such  as  that 
in  which  Prussia  and  France  are  now  engaged. 
In  Dr.  Franklin’s  phrase,  then,  what  is  “ad- 
visable?" Digitized  by 


Another  treaty  can,  of  course,  be  made  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  of  claims  and  leaving 
the  “wrong”  untouched.  The  precedents  es- 
tablished by  Great  Britain  may  remain  unques- 
tioned and  our  money  bill  be  paid.  Then  what  ? 
Then  the  instant  Great  Britain  is  drawn  into 
war,  every  one  of  these  precedents  will  be  turned 
against  her  as  with  fire.  Such  an  arrangement, 
therefore,  is  no  settlement.  It  can  not  secure 
the  proper  objects  of  a treaty  between  the  two 
countries.  And,  consequently,  Great  Britain 
plainly  does  herself  and  the  just  purposes  of  a 
settlement  the  utmost  wrong  when  she  plants 
herself  upon  a purely  technical  ground.  She 
‘ is  not  asked  to  go  down  upon  her  knees  to  cry 
peccavi.  She  is  not  asked  to  renounce  the  right 
which  we  ourselves  claim,  and  which  the  Presi- 
dent so  strongly  stated  in  his  first  annual  Mes- 
sage to  Congress,  and  in  that  upon  the  Cuban 
question — the  right  of  every  power  to  determ- 
ine for  itself  when  to  acknowledge  belligerency. 
She  is  asked  to  consider  whether  she  should  not 
be  willing  to  refer  to  arbitration  the  question 
whether  the  precedents  established  by  her  con- 
duct during  the  war  should  be  sustained  as  a 
part  of  international  law.  Are  they,  in  fact, 
precedents  by  which  she  is  willing  to  stand  ? 

If  the  object  of  a treaty  at  the  present  time 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
be  not  only  to  satisfy  just  pecuniary  claims,  but 
to  establish  good-will,  it  is  mere  folly  to  ex- 
pect that  it  can  be  done  in  any  merely  cere- 
monial manner  and  by  a total  disregard  of  feel- 
ing. The  arrangement  must  have  some  refer- 
ence to  the  real  springs  of  human  action.  And 
what  those  are  the  dryest  diplomatist  knows. 


THE  WANTON  WAR. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Duke  de  Gram- 
mont,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  complained 
that  the  tone  of  the  English  press  would  pro- 
duce uncontrollable  irritation  in  France.  He 
meant,  of  course,  in  the  French  Government, 
which  has  precipitated  a most  monstrous  and 
wanton  war.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  disagree- 
able to  such  a government  to  hear  the  firm  and 
indignant  protest  of  the  intelligence  of  other 
nations.  It  is  too  immediate  and  significant  a 
justification  of  the  remark  of  M.  Thiers: 
“Public  opinion  will  turn  against  us;  the 
journals  of  Europe  will  be  against  us.”  M. 
Thiers  is  an  old  journalist.  He  knows  the 
real  power  of  the  press.  He  feels  that  a war 
condemned  by  its  general  voice  is  a war  with- 
out glory.  He  sees  only  too  clearly  that  no 
adequate  reason  can  be  given  for  the  incalcula- 
ble suffering,  sorrow,  and  loss  which  are  let 
loose  upon  Europe  by  the  French  declaration 
of  war ; and  yet  M.  Thiers  is  the  Frenchman 
who  would  make  uncompromising  hostility  to 
Prussian  ascendency  the  spring  of  the  French 
foreign  policy. 

France  stands  accused  at  the  bar  of  civiliza- 
tion of  renewing  all  the  miseries  of  European 
war.  What  is  her  defense  ? It  is  to  be  found 
in  her  official  statement  of  grievances,  which 
are  three : the  French  Embassador  has  been 
insulted ; the  King  of  Prussia  would  not  com- 
pel the  withdrawal  of  Prince  Leopold’s  candi- 
dacy; and  the  King  allowed  the  Prince  to  ac- 
cept it  if  he  wished.  There  is  here  no  pretense 
of  the  fear  of  Prussian  ascendency,  which  has 
been  urged  as  the  real  justification  of  the 
French  action,  and  which  the  New  York  Tunes 
pleads.  And  it  is  not  mentioned  because  of 
the  simple  fact  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Prince  removed  the  ground  of  the  complaint. 
When  the  candidacy  was  abandoned,  France 
had  no  more  reason  to  attack  Prussia  than 
she  had  six  months  ago.  Undoubtedly  France 
wants  the  Rhenish  frontier.  But  she  did  not 
dare  gravely  to  allege  her  cupidity  as  a justifi- 
cation for  a tremendous  war.  The  wretched 
pretexts  of  the  declaration  show,  therefore, 
only  that  she  was  resolved  to  fight.  She  be- 
lieved herself  strong  enough  to  break  the  peace 
of  Europe  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  more  terri- 
tory in  the  universal  tumult,  ravage,  anguish, 
and  desolation.  The  hope  of  civilization  must 
be  that  such  a crime  may  be  pnnished  as  it  de- 
serves. No  wonder  that  the  old  German  love 
of  father-land  bursts  into  a flame  in  the  hearts 
of  Germans  beyond  the  sea ; nor  that  an  En- 
glish journal  exclaims  that  the  Bonapartes 
have  exhausted  Heaven’s  patience!. 

Of  the  issue  of  a struggle  between  two  na- 
tions so  military  and  so  inflamed,  it  is,  of  conrse, 
useless  to  speculate.  It  is  hardly  possible,  if 
the  war  continues,  that  feelings  long  slumber- 
ing will  not  awake.  The  memories  of  the  days 
when  the  uncle  of  the  French  Emperor  tram- 
pled Germany  in  blood  will  kindle  every  heart 
in  that  great  land,  so  that  its  sternly  disciplined 
martial  array  will  be  backed  by  a boundless  en- 
thusiasm. Indeed,  the  war  which  Louis  Na- 
poleon hopes  will  frustrate  the  designs  of  Bis- 
marck, and  humiliate  their  author,  will  only 
further  his  policy.  For  his  great  object,  which 
is  actual  German  unity,  will  be  promoted  much 
more  readily  in  war  than  in  peace.  Bavaria 
and  Hanover  may  be  jealous  of  Prussia;  but 
Bavaria  and  Hanover  are  German,  and  they 
will  fight  to  the  last  to  prevent  a French  vic- 
tory over  Germans  upon  German  soil.  Com- 
munity of  hopes  and  perils  and  struggles,  of 
reverses  and  successes,  will  weld  them  all  Lho 


more  closely,  as  the  common  fortunes  of  our 
Revolution  knit  the  colonies  into  a nation. 

The  other  powers  will  prefer  absolute  neu- 
trality. If  they  must  take  part,  Russia  and  En- 
gland would  gravitate  toward  Prussia.  Ger- 
man Austria  could  not  easily  see  Frenchmen 
humbling  Germans.  The  King  of  Italy  is  re- 
lated to  the  possible  heir  of  the  French  empire, 
and  the  old  tyranny  of  Austria  made  the  Ger- 
mans cursed — maladetti  Tedeschi — in  the  Ital- 
ian mind.  But  Italy  owes  its  independence  to 
Prussia,  and  has  not  forgotten  Villafranca.  It 
certainly  could  not  join  heartily  with  Austria 
for  France.  Spain  must  desire  to  keep  wholly 
ont  of  the  fray.  Denmark  would  gladly  see 
Prussia  humbled.  Sweden  wants  no  war.  It 
is,  indeed,  easy  to  see  that  such  a maelstrom  as 
this  war  may  suck  in  the  most  reluctant  vic- 
tims. But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  protest 
of  foreign  opinion  against  a war  so  wickedly 
provoked  by  France  may  be  steady  and  strong 
enough  to  confine  it  to  the  original  belligerents, 
and  to  hasten  the  restoration  of  a peace  so 
wantonly  disturbed. 


A SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES. 

The  prompt  refusal  of  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  Congress  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  to  allow  the  purchase  of 
foreign  vessels  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  during  a limited  time  is  of  great  polit- 
ical significance.  That  at  a moment  w hen  the 
shipping  interest  is  prostrated,  and  the  immi- 
nence of  a war  that  may  be  of  European  ex- 
tent opens  the  amplest  opportunities  for  Amer- 
ican commercial  enterprise,  a Republican  ma- 
jority should  refuse  to  co-operate  with  a Re- 
publican President,  shows  that  the  question  in- 
volved is  powerful  enough  to  destroy  party  uni- 
ty; that  is  to  say,  it  has  already  divided  the 
party,  and  has  become,  therefore,  an  immediate 
practical  issue. 

Under  our  present  tariff  building  ships  is  a 
ruinous  business.  Suddenly  we  want  great 
numbers  of  ships  immediately.  They  can  be 
bought  cheaply  in  Europe.  Let  us  buy  them, 
then,  to-day,  says  the  President  to  hi.:  party  in 
Congress,  and  turn  them  to  account,  oven  if  we 
again  decline  to  buy  them  to-morrow.  And 
his  party  divides.  A portion  of  it  wishes  to 
follow  his  advice.  The  other  portion  wishes  to 
use  no  ships  that  we  do  not  build  ourselves. 
But  meanwhile  we  build  no  ships.  The  carry- 
ing trade  which  founded  our  commercial  pros- 
perity appeals  to  us  again,  and  in  vain.  We 
swing  our  feet,  and  doze  in  our  silent  and 
crumbling  ship-yards,  and  drowsily  reply  that 
we  sail  American-built  ships  or  none.  And, 
meanwhile,  English  and  other  foreign  ships  tri- 
umphantly carry  off  the  advantage  that  we  dis- 
dain. 

This  means  that  the  question  of  protection, 
free  trade,  revenue  tariff — whatever  we  may 
choose  to  call  it — has  become  a cnrdinal  point 
in  practical  politics.  We  have  always  insisted 
that  issues  can  not  be  arbitrarily  chosen.  They 
arise  from  the  national  development.  They 
assert  themselves  ; and  they  assert  themselves 
precisely  in  this  manner,  by  showing  that  they 
are  stronger  than  the  prevailing  party  tradi- 
tions. The  experience  of  this  session  has 
shown  that  a House  with  a large  Republican 
majority  might  be  returned  to  the  next  Con- 
gress which  should  not  contain  a single  mem- 
ber that  would  support  the  recommendations  of 
the  Republican  Administration.  In  the  House 
which  has  just  adjourned  there  were  no  more 
positive  Republicans  than  Messrs.  Blair,  Kel- 
ley, Maynard,  and  M‘Carthy.  Yet  had  all 
the  other  Republican  members  agreed  with 
them  the  final  and  urgent  recommendation  of 
the  Republican  President  would  not  have  re- 
ceived a single  Republican  vote. 

This  most  important  fact  must  not  be  for- 
gotten in  the  nominations  for  the  next  Con- 
gress. It  is  for  every  reason  connected  with 
the  power  and  permanence  of  the  party  desira- 
ble that  the  various  State  conventions  should 
express  themselves  distinctly  upon  this  subject, 
which  the  action  of  Congress  proves  is  now  one 
of  paramount  importance.  No  party  can  divide 
upon  such  questions  and  retain  its  ascendency. 
If  half  the  party  in  Congress  intend  to  support 
the  President  and  half  to  oppose  him,  the  party 
fate  is  foreshadowed  in  that  of  the  Kilkenny 
cats.  The  arbitrary  will  of  the  President  is 
not,  indeed,  to  be  the  law  of  the  party  ; on  the 
contrary,  the  President  has  declared  that  the 
will  of  the  people  shall  be  his  law.  But  how 
can  he  determine  what  that  will  is,  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  majority  do  not  agree  ? Una- 
nimity in  essentials  is  the  vital  condition  of  the 
party  ascendency,  and  that  must  be  the  object- 
ive point  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  Con- 
gressional elections. 


PREVOST-PARADOL. 

The  kindly  feeling  that  welcomed  M.  Pre- 
vost-Paradol  to  this  country  was  deepened 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  he  began 
his  mission,  and  has  made  his  sudden  and 
tragical  death  peculiarly  mournful.  He  was 
the  first  victim  of  the  war ; and,  although  per- 
sonally little  known  to  us,  there  will  be  none 
likely  to  be  more  lamented  in  the  United 


States.  M.  Prevost-Paradol  had  made  his 
election  between  the  empire  with  such  guaran- 
tees of  liberty  as  it  offered,  and  the  chances  of 
Rochefort  and  a red  revolution.  It  was  a 
sorry  alternative,  and,  in  taking  his  part,  a mind 
so  acute,  a temperament  so  sensitive,  a wit  so 
subtle,  must  have  been  sorely  tried.  Arriving 
in  a foreign  country  with  which  he  had  pro- 
found sympathy,  and  charged  with  grave  duties 
in  which  he  was  wholly  inexperienced,  physic- 
ally prostrated  by  a sea  voyage  and  an  ex- 
hausting climate,  he  learned,  as  he  landed,  that 
he  was  the  representative  of  a man  whose  crime 
in  plunging  his  country  into  war  had  not  only 
covered  him  with  deeper  odium  in  the  Amer- 
ican inind,  but  must  also  have  more  clearly  re- 
vealed to  the  Minister  the  nature  of  the  rdgime 
he  had  sustained  at  the  expense,  as  it  had  un- 
justly seemed  to  many,  of  personal  honor. 
Doubtless  he  wished  to  believe  his  country 
right,  and  justified  himself,  while  he  knew  that 
others  could  not  justify  him — a thought  that  lie 
could  not  bear.  His  mind  wavered.  He  wrote 
pathetically,  “ Je  me  tue,”  and  all  was  over. 

We  speak  elsewhere  of  his  one  official  act ; 
for  such  we  may  call  his  unauthorized  declara- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  showed 
a readiness  to  assume  responsibility,  which 
is  of  the  highest  value  to  a Minister  un- 
der such  circumstances;  and  it  showed  also  a 
determination  that,  so  far  as  depended  upon 
him,  his  country  should  not  lag  behind  any 
other  in  the  humane  alleviations  of  war.  It 
was  his  sole  act  as  the  Minister  of  France  in 
America,  and  it  w'as  one  to  be  proudly  remem- 
bered by  those  who  loved  him.  No  European 
Minister  ever  came  among  us  with  fairer  prom- 
ise or  brighter  hopes ; and  France  may  search 
long  among  her  best  sons  before  she  finds  one 
whom  the  American  heart  will  welcome  as  it 
welcomed  Prevost-Paradol. 


UNDUE  HASTE. 

It  wms  obvious  that  President  Grant’s  Cuban 
Message  would  be  carefully  scanned  in  En- 
gland to  see  what  justification  its  reasoning 
might  offer  for  the  conduct  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  United  States  during  the 
rebellion.  And  it  is  not  worth  while  to  suffer 
any  misapprehension  or  misstatement  of  the 
British  press  to  gain  strength  by  want  of  ex- 
posure of  its  fallacy. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  praises  the  Message. 
It  quotes  the  President’s  remark  that,  “The 
question  of  belligerency  is  one  of  fact,  not  to  be 
decided  by  sympathy  for  or  prejudice  against 
either  party.”  And  again,  “Fighting,  though 
fierce  and  protracted,  does  not  alone  constitute 
war.  There  must  be  military  forces  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  customs  of  war ; 
flags  of  truce,  cartels,  exchange  of  prisoners.” 
The  Gazette  then  politely  says,  as  if  it  settled 
the  question  of  the  British  declaration  in  1861 : 
“Whatever  sanction  is  conferred  by  the  exist- 
ence of  these  conditions  was  certainly  not  want- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  civil  war.  ” 

Undoubtedly  these  conditions  did  exist  dur- 
ing our  civil  war.  But  the  question  is,  did 
they  exist  when  the  British  Government  issued 
its  concession  of  belligerent  rights  to  the  re- 
bellion? Had  there  been  that  array  of  mili- 
tary forces  acting  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  customs  of  war,  those  cartels,  those  ex- 
changes of  prisoners,  which,  beside  mere  fight- 
ing, are  essential  to  the  idea  of  war?  This 
question  is  answered  by  the  facts.  The  com- 
plaint of  Mr.  Fish,  in  his  note  of  September 
last  recapitulating  the  circumstances,  is  simply 
“ undue  haste.”  Was  there  then  undue  haste  ? 
If  there  was,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  labors  in 
vain  to  justify  the  British  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent’s principles. 

Now  the  tacts  are  that,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1861,  Lord  Russell  stated  in  Parliament  that 
the  Government  had  consulted  the  law  officers, 
and  had  decided  that  “ the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, according  to  the  principles  which  seem 
to  them  to  be  just  principles,  must  be  treated 
as  belligerents.”  The  law  officers  advised  no 
action.  They  said  only  that  the  Government 
was  “entitled”  to  concede  belligerency  if  it 
desired.  When  Lord  Russell  announced  the 
decision  the  news  of  the  bloodless  assault  upon 
Fort  Sumter  was  not  ten  days  old  in  England. 
No  other  act  that  had  the  least  appearance  of 
war  was  officially  known  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment; and  the  new  American  Minister,  espe- 
cially charged  to  communicate  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government,  had  not  yet  arrived. 
On  the  1 1th  of  May  the  British  Government  was 
officially  informed  of  President  Lincoln’s  proc- 
lamation of  blockade ; and  on  the  13th  of  May 
the  Queen’s  proclamation,  conceding  belliger- 
ency, issued.  Thus,  five  days  before  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  any  official  knowledge  of 
the  fact  by  which  that  proclamation  is  now  jus- 
tified it  had  resolved  to  issue  it.  Mr.  Fish 
complains  of  “ undue  haste.”  Could  words  be 
more  exactly  used  ? 

The  conditions  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
quotes  from  President  Grant,  as  sanctioning  a 
concession  of  belligerency,  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  Great  Britain  conceded  belligerency  to  the 
rebels.  Lord  Clarendon,  with  the  same  pur- 
pose as  that  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  cited  in 
his  reply  to  Mr.  Fish,  as  facts  showing  that 
theve^iift  jY^  the.  President's  summons  of  the 
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3d  of  May  for  more  troops ; various  captures 
of  vessels  at.  sea — some,  which  he  mentions, 
as  late  as  the  15th  of  May;  the  declaration  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  Carolina  blockade;  and 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  Seward,  of  the  4th  of 
May,  that  it  was  “ open,  flagrant,  deadly  war.  ” 
Perhaps  it  was.  But  the  British  Government 
knew  nothing  of  all  these  things  on  the  6th  of 
May.  The  grounds  of  its  justification  are 
wholly  an  after-thought.  The  very  eagerness 
with  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  seizes  upon 
the  President’s  words  shows  its  consciousness 
of  the  necessity  of  defense,  while  the  attempt 
merely  reveals  its  inability  to  offer  any  that  has 
not  been  riddled  by  the  facts. 

VATICAN  THUNDER. 

The  adoption  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infal- 
libility by  the  (Ecumenical  Council  has  excited 
scarcely  a remark.  The  Council  was  called  for 
that  purpose,  and  it  has  done  what  was  expected. 
It  is,  indeed,  a subject  of  much  more  import- 
ance to  the  members  of  the  Pope’s  Church  than 
to  any  body  else.  There  is  something  partly 
amusing  and  partly  humiliating  to  a spectator 
in  the  solemn  declaration  by  four  hundred  and 
fifty  very  fallible  gentlemen  that  a certain  other 
gentleman  is  infallible.  For  of  all  qualities 
that  might  be  supposed  to  establish  themselves 
infallibility  is  the  chief.  To  decide  it  by  a 
majority  vote  is  an  exquisite  comedy.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  vote  confers  infallibility  is  ludicrous. 
To  suppose  that  it  merely  recognizes  a fact  is 
to  defy  history.  The  significance  of  the  decla- 
ration is  that  the  Jesuit  element  which  controls 
the  Roman  Church  finds  it  convenient. 

We  say  that  it  chiefly  concerns  the  members 
of  that  Church  because  the  only  protests  against 
it  have  proceeded  from  eminent  Roman  Cath- 
olics. The  more  intelligent  Roman  Church- 
men see  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  assert- 
ing something  which  is  already  substantially 
believed  by  all  those  whom  the  assertion  can  be 
supposed  to  influence ; while  it  compels  those 
whom  it  can  not  influence  to  a positive  dissent. 
The  mass  of  the  members  of  the  Roman  Church 
already  practically  believe  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope.  Their  most  familiar  reply,  if  they 
are  charged  with  the  absurdity  of  such  a belief, 
and  their  attention  drawn  to  the  irreligious  con- 
duct of  certain  popes,  is  that  as  a man  the 
Pope  is  fallible,  but  as  Pope  he  is  infallible. 
That  those  who  use  this  argument  have  any 
clear  idea  of  what  it  means  can  not  be  assumed. 
But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a very  common  asser- 
tion. 

The  four  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  in 
Rome  who  have  just  voted  that  the  Pope  is  in- 
fallible seek,  indeed,  to  limit  the  infallibility  in 
a similar  way.  They  confine  it  within  certain 
abstract  religious  bounds,  because  they  see  the 
risk  of  empowering  any  ignorant  or  foolish  or 
fanatical  man,  such  as  the  Pope  frequently  is, 
to  declare  absolutely,  for  instance,  what  is  es- 
sential to  salvation.  They  know  that  such  a 
man  might  declare  something  which  science 
would  presently  disprove.  lie  might  assert 
that  to  be  true,  and  faith  in  it  indispensable  to 
salvation,  which  would  presently  be  conclusive- 
ly shown  to  he  false.  Therefore  they  do  not 
say  that  if  the  Pope  alleges  that  two  and  two 
make  five  they  do  so.  They  give  him  no  au- 
thority to  pronounce  upon  points  cognizable  by 
experience  or  science,  but  only  upon  those  which 
are  purely  speculative,  and  of  which,  as  no  hu- 
man being  can  possibly  know  any  thing,  he  may 
safely  make  such  statements  as  he  chooses. 
Thus  a pope  may  proclaim  that  not  to  believe 
this  or  that  will  damn  a soul  eternally.  The 
damnation  can  not  be  disproved,  and,  therefore, 
infallibility  is  in  no  danger.  To  this  extent, 
therefore,  the  assumption  is  safe. 

But  as  establishing  and  confirming  the  Jes- 
uit supremacy  in  the  Roman  Church  the  de- 
cree is  significant.  It  tends  to  concentrate  anil 
strengthen  ecclesiastical  action.  The  Council 
has  deliberately  arrayed  the  Church  authority 
against  liberty  and  toleration.  It  has  specified 
the  points  of  its  hostility.  It  has  resolved  that 
the  Roman  Church  shall  oppose  the  progress 
of  civilization.  The  liberal  and  humanizing 
tendencies  of  Churchmen  like  Montalembert 
and  Hyacinths,  and  of  the  Congress  of  Malines, 
it  utterly  rejects.  It  defies  science  and  the 
human  mind.  What  then  ? “ Mr.  Stevenson, 
suppose  your  locomotive  at  full  speed  encount- 
ered a cow  upon  the  track.  What  then?” 

“ So  much  the  worse  for  the  coo  1”  replied  Mr. 

Stevenson. 

HUMANITY  IN  WAR. 

The  telegram  from  Count  Bismarck  to  the 
Prussian  Minister  at  Washington,  “Private 
property  on  the  high  seas  will  be  exempt  from 
seizure,  without  regard  to  reciprocity,”  is  a sig- 
nificant sign  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 
This  protection  transcends  that  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  to  which  Prussia  was  a party.  The 
Treaty  of  Paris  abolished  privateering,  and 
made  neutral  goods  safe  under  an  enemy’s  flag, 
and  enemy’s  goods  safe  under  a neutral  flag. 
The  United  States,  however,  declined  to  assent 
to  the  treaty,  because  the  abolition  of  privateer- 
ing was  necessarily  perilous  to  a great  commer- 
cial nation  without  an  ample  navy.  But  they 
were  willing  to  asseJTfl  juyjifj  jranditjoft,-  of  the 


absolute  freedom  of  the  private  property  of  a 
belligerent  from  seizure  by  the  public  armed 
vessels  of  the  enemy. 

This  freedom,  which  is  beyond  that  secured 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  is  now  conceded  by 
Prussia.  The  security  of  private  property 
“without  regard  to  reciprocity”  means  the 
property  of  a belligerent,  not  contraband,  un- 
der the  enemy’s  flag.  It  is  what  Mr.  Marcy 
demanded  of  the  Congress  of  Paris.  “If  you 
will  make  all  private  property  exempt  from  cap- 
ture at  sea  we  will  cease  privateering.”  Prussia 
declares  the  immunity  of  all  merchant  ships  in 
a lawful  trade.  It  is  an  immense  progress. 
Yet  it  is  .strictly  logical.  A distinguished 
French  authority  says  : “ One  can  not  admit 
that  private  property  which  js  free  even  in  the 
enemy’s  land  itself,  on  the  soil  invaded  by  an 
army  victorious,  and  invested  with  the  right  of 
conquest,  can  be  justly  taken  and  plundered  on 
the  sea — on  that  element,  free  by  its  nature, 
which  is  neither  friendly  nor  hostile  territory.” 

It  is  interesting,  at  this  time,  to  recall  that, 
in  the  temporary  treaty  of  1785  beftveen  the 
United  States  and  Prussia,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  Franklin,  the  contracting  powers 
promised  not  to  privateer  against  each  other ; 
and,  still  further,  engaged  that  all  merchant 
vessels  of  either  country,  employed  in  regular 
commerce,  should  be  unmolested  by  the  other. 
These  were  signs  of  the  constant  tendency  of 
international  law  upon  the  subject.  It  is  a 
tendency  to  found  it  upon  reason  and  humani- 
ty, rather  than  upon  mere  force.  The  rights  of 
neutral  trade — to  say  nothing  of  the  peaceful 
commerce  of  belligerents — have  been  very  slow- 
ly secured.  The  old  rule,  with  exceptions  and 
variations,  w’as  the  will  of  the  strongest  mari- 
time power.  It  was,  in  effect,  that  neutral 
goods  are  safe  and  enemy’s  goods  unsafe  under 
any  flag.  The  present  general  rule,  under  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  is,  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods.  The  rule  virtually  laid  down  by  Prussia, 
in  Count  Bismarck’s  dispatch,  is,  that  enemy's 
merchant  ships  are  free. 

Upon  hearing  of  this  humane  measure  of 
Prussia,  M.  Prevost-Paradol,  the  lamented 
French  Minister,  immediately  waited  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  assured  him  that 
France  would  exempt  from  seizure  at  sea  all 
private  property,  without  regard  to  the  flag. 
He  said  that  he  had  no  instructions,  but  he  knew 
that  France  would  not  do  less  than  Prussia.  It 
was  an  admirable  confidence  upon  the  part  of  M. 
Prevost-Paradol,  and  showed  him  to  have  the 
readiness  and  boldness  of  a skillful  diplomatist. 
Such  a rule  is  necessarily  more  for  the  advantago 
of  Prussia,  with  a small  navy,  than  for  France, 
with  her  powerful  fleet.  But  M.  Pr^vost-Para- 
dol  probably  considered  the  moral  advantage. 
The  feeling  of  this  country  is  evidently  not 
friendly  to  France  in  the  war,  and  if  she  should 
seem  less  magnanimous  than  Prussia,  in  regard 
for  the  rights  of  neutrals,  that  feeling  would  be- 
come even  more  pronounced.  The  action  of 
the  French  Minister,  therefore,  was  very  saga- 
cious, and  will,  unquestionably,  be  approved  by 
his  Government,  unless  it  had  issued  contrary 
orders. 

These  are  humane  facts  that  relieve  the  dense 
gloom  of  the  impending  conflict.  Nor  less  sig- 
nificant a sign  of  the  amelioration  of  the  rules 
of  international  warfare  is  the  remark  of  Secre- 
tary Fish,  that  were  he  a merchant  he  should 
not  think  it  necessary  to  pay  extra  insurance  for 
a war  risk.  In  older  times  a war  between 
maritime  powers  imperiled  all  peaceful  com- 
merce. But  at  last  peaceful  commerce  gives 
laws  to  war. 

MARRIED  WOMEN  IN  AMERICA 
AND  ENGLAND. 

It  is  curious  that,  while  in  England  the  House 
of  Lords  refuses  to  give  to  married  women  the 
control  of  their  own  separate  property,  in  the 
United  States  certain  excellent  married  women 
pray  Congress  not  to  intrust  them  with  a voice 
in  the  disposition  of  their  property.  Would  not 
these  good  ladies  feel  still  more  relieved  if  Con- 
gress should  forbid  their  holding  or  acquiring 
any  property  ? For  they  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  the  privilege  and  the  responsibility  go  to- 
gether. If  the  public  money  is  squandered  it 
is  generally  because  the  tax-payers  do  not  pro- 
test. And  if  a large  part  of  the  tax-payers  in- 
sist upon  refusing  the  power  of  protesting,  they 
certainly  offer  good  reason  for  suspecting  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  tax-payers.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  ladies — which  suggests  the1  belief 
that  it  proceeds  from  their  husbands — over- 
shoots-the  mark.  For  if,  as  their  petition 
alleges,  because  of  many  reasons,  including 
that  of  “the  higher  sphere,"  which  is  more 
familiar  than  forcible,  it  is  improper  that  wo- 
men should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  just  re- 
sponsibilities of  property,  it  is  plainly  .improper 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  own  property. 

We  must  assume,  therefore,  that  these  Amer- 
ican married  women  approve  the  refusal  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  give  English  married  women 
the  control  of  their  property  as  a step  at  least 
in  the  right  direction.  We  beg  any  one  of  the 
excellent  ladies  who  may  chance  to  read  these 
words  to  read  also  the  story  of  Hester  Dethridge 
in  Wilkie  Collins’s  “Man  and  Wife,”  just 
now  published,  and  they  will  see  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  system  which  springs  natu- 


rally from  their  principle.  Perhaps  upon  reflec- 
tion they  will  admit  that  it  can  not  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  state  that ’half  of  the  citizens 
should  abdicate  their  share  of  the  responsibility, 
or  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  other  half ; and  that 
the  interests  of  the  working-women  of  the  coun- 
try, for  which  these  good  ladies  profess  a pro- 
found concern,  can  not  be  promoted  by  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  their  property  being  taken 
from  them  without  their  consent.  Nor,  be- 
cause these  worthy  ladies  are  unwilling  to 
bear  their  share  of  the  fair  duty  of  every  mem- 
ber of  society,  can  we  see  either  why  they  should 
request  or  Congress  resolve  that  other  equally 
worthy  ladies  who  do  not  agree  with  them 
should  be  prevented  from  doing  their  duty. 


PERSONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Thoughtful  Frenchmen  probably  now  see 
a peculiar  disadvantage  in  the  personal  govern- 
ment which,  under  changed  conditions,  still 
prevails  in  France.  Except  for  the  personal 
feeling  of  Louis  Napoleon  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  war  would  have  been  declared  against  Prus- 
sia. The  Corps  Ldgislatif  did  what  it  knew  the 
Emperor  wished  to  do.  The  Foreign  Minister 
spoke  for  the  Emperor,  without  knowing  what 
the  French  people  might  wish.  But  if  the  sub- 
ject had  been  laid  before  an  assembly  honestly 
elected  by  the  people,  an  assembly  acting  with- 
out fear  of  the  Emperor,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  it  would  not  have  voted  with  M.  Thiers 
rather  than  with  M.  Rouher,  and  decided  that 
France  did  not  wish  to  go  to  war  because  the 
French  Minister  had  insulted  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. Indeed  that  Minister,  a gentleman  pecul- 
iarly versed  in  diplomatic  etiquette,  would  not 
have  violated  the  official  proprieties  but  for  his 
subservience  to  the  imperial  will.  Nothing 
more  plainly  shows  the  ascendency  of  that  will 
in  the  government  of  France  than  the  war  with 
Prussia.  It  is  a move  in  Louis  Napoleon’s 
game  with  Bismarck.  But,  like  all  his  moves, 
it  is,  as  Thiers  called  it,  a blunder. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  popular  enthusiasm  for 
the  war.  Frenchmen  and  Prussians  do  not 
love  each  other.  They  are  each  proud  in  their 
own  way.  They  each  profess  to  love  liberty. 
Perhaps  the  French  are  more  passionate,  the 
Prussians  more  obstinate.  They  are  very  near, 
and — ‘ ‘ the  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known,  doth 
wash  the  city  of  Cologne,”  but  also  it  washes 
much  shore  upon  the  French  side  which  is  yet 
not  France.  Therefore  a good  excuse  to  fight 
Prussia  would  undoubtedly  have  been  seized 
even  by  a government  of  the  people.  Bnt  no 
such  excuses  as  those  that  are  offered  would 
ever  have  been  suggested  except  by  a person- 
al government.  And  as  civilization  advances 
surely  the  intelligence  of  a country  like  France 
will  refuse  to  submit  the  alternative  of  peace  or 
war  to  a single  will.  The  new  fundamental 
law  of  France  declares  that  “the  Emperor  de- 
clares war.”  If  it  had  provided  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  declare  war,  the  world 
would  have  been  spared  the  ghastly  spectacle 
it  is  about  to  behold. 


A SWEET  SIGHT. 

Who  would  believe  that  “corruptionists  of 
the  Ring,”  who  perpetrate  “shameless  and 
cunning  frauds,”  could  give  a great  city  a 
“good  government?”  And  how  weighty  the 
denunciations  of  fraud  against  opponents  are 
•in  a journal  that  praises  corruptionists  of  its 
own  party ! 

Last  summer  the  World  said  that  it  had 
seen 

“By  what  shameless  and  cunning  frauds  such  cor- 
ruptionists of  the  Ring  as  William  M.  Tweed  and 
Oakey  Hall  cut  down  below  its  level  the  rightful 
vote  of  the  electors  of  Horatio  Seymour.” 

This  summer  the  World  says : 

“The  amount  of  work  which  Mr.  Tweed,  Mr.  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Connolly  are  each  turning  off  and  going 
through  with,  even  in  this  hot  weather,  is  perfectly 
astonishing.  It  is,  in  fact,  a marvel  how  they  go 
through  with  it  all,  bored  as  they  are  all  the  time, 
night  and  day,  with  scores  of  applicants  for  office. 
But  the  energy  which  they  exhibit,  and  the  close  at- 
tention which  each  pays  to  the  details  of  every  thing 
under  their  charge,  shows  that  they  are,  as  far  as  it 
lies  within  their  power,  determined  to  give  the  city  a 
good  government,  and  fulfill  their  promises.  At  any 
rate,  they  are  making  all  departments  efficient,  and 
before  one  year  rolls  around  the  public  will  begin  to 
realize  the  benefits  of  the  change  in  our  city  govern- 
ment.” 

How  beautiful  to  see  brethren  dwelling  to- 
gether in  unity ! 

RIGHTS  OF  RAILWAY  PASSEN- 
GERS. 

Mr.  Smith  puts  his  point  vigorously  : 

“Mr.  EniTOR,— Observing  that  your  paper  has  been 
foremost  in  the  effort  to  protect  passengers  from  abuse, 
etc.,  at  the  hands  of  railroad  monopolies,  I take  the 
liberty  of  making  a suggestion,  and  hope  that  yon  will 
think  the  point  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  your 
attention. 

“It  is  this:  All  carriers  of  passengers  should,  by 
legislative  enactment,  be  made  subject  to  the  same  re- 
strictions, penalties,  and  rules  that  govern  common 
carriers. 

“As  the  law  now  stands,  a carrier  of  freight  and 
passengers  is  obliged  to  use  more  care  in  the  trans- 
portation of  a box  of  cobble-stones  or  straw  than  a car 
of  human  beings. 

“ In  the  former  case  he  is  answerable  for  every  dam-  j 


age  except  that  done  by  the  act  of  God  and  national 
enemies ; in  the  latter,  only  for  negligence— which  can 
never  be  proved. 

“Yours,  etc.,  John  Smith.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


A New  York  “repeater”  was  recently  convicted  on 
the  charge  of  attempting  to  vote  in  another  man's 
name  last  May,  and  sentenced  by  Judge  Barnard  to 
one  year’s  imprisonment. 

The  conductor  and  engineer  of  the  accommodation 
train,  and  the  conductor  of  the  mail  train,  on  the  New 
Hampshire  Northern  Railroad,  have  been  indicted  for 
manslaughter,  in  causing  the  death  of  the  engineer  of 
the  mail  train  in  the  collision  on  that  road  Jnly  13. 

Even  the  last  Canadian  fiasco  has  not  taught  the  Fe- 
nians wisdom.  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  brotherhood  in  Philadelphia  has  issued 
a call  for  a convention  of  the  “ Irish  nationalists  of 
America,  irrespective  of  past  differences  or  organiza- 
tions,” to  be  held  August  23,  in  Cincinnati,  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  promote  the  cause  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence. 

Our  Canadian  friends  recently  undertook  to  enforce 
the  fishery  laws  against  Americans  fishing  for  pleasure 
along  their  coast,  and  actually  seized  boats  and  tackle 
belonging  to  parties  thus  engaged.  The  central  au- 
thorities, however,  take  a more  sensible  view  of  the 
matter,  and  have  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
fiscated property.  Hereafter  gratuitous  permits  will 
be  furnished  if  applied  for,  which  will  effectually  guard 
pleasureparties  against  annoyance. 

Lady  Franklin  lias  been  in  conference  with  Captain 
C.  F.  Hall  in  regard  to  his  proposed  trip  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  She  still  hopes  to  obtain  more  definite  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  death  of  her  husband. 

The  provisions  of  the  postal  convention,  by  which  a 
cheap  rate  of  postage  to  Germany  was  attained,  are  in- 
operative, at  present,  in  consequence  of  the  French 
and  Prussian  war,  and  all  mail  matter  for  North  Ger- 
many and  countries  beyond  will  be  sent  by  closed  mail 
via  Great  Britain,  at  the  rates  established  for  that  route 
of  transmission. 

Upon  application  for  artificial  limbs  by  officers  and 
soldiers,  wounded  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
orders  will  be  given  by  the  Surgeon-General  at  Wash- 
ington upon  any  manufacturer  selected,  who  shall  have 
filed  bonds  to  furnish  good  and  satisfactory  limbs 
without  extra  charge  to  the  soldier.  Transportation 
to  and  from  the  place  of  fitting  the  limb  will  also  be 
furnished. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  proposes,  if  the  author- 
ity is  conferred  upon  him,  to  take  Indian  boys  of  suit- 
able age,  apprentice  them  to  farmers  until  they  learn 
how  to  till  the  soil,  and  then  return  them  to  their 
tribes,  with  implements  and  other  things  necessary  for 
farming.  In  this  manner  he  thinks  the  Indians  can  be 
civilized. 

It  is  stated  that  M.  Treilihard,  the  present  French 
Minister  to  Chili,  will  be  accredited  to  Washington  as 
the  successor  of  M.  Prevost-Paradol. 

General  Stoneman  has  arrived  at  Prescott,  Arizona, 
and  assumed  command  of  the  Department.  His  first 
order  issued  to  post  commanders  was  to  regard  all  In- 
dians as  hostile.  The  reports  from  the  Territory  in 
reference  to  the  crops  ana  mining  are  favorable. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Tiie  London  Times  of  July  28  publishes  a projected 
treaty  submitted  by  France  to  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, and  guarantees  its  authenticity.  The  following 
are  the  points  of  this  document : 

The  preamble  sets  forth  that  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
ties  of  friendship  between  the  two  governments  and 
peoples,  etc.,  hereby  conclnde  the  subjoined  treaty. 

In  the  first  article,  Napoleon  admits  and  recognizes 
the  late  acquisitions  of  Prussia  from  Austria. 

In  the  second,  the  Prussian  King  engages  to  facili- 
tate the  French  acquisition  of  Luxembourg. 

In  the  third,  the  Emperor  acquiesces  in  tne  tlnioh  of 
the  North  and  South  German  Slates,  Austria  excepted. 

In  the  fourth,  France  finding  it  necessary  to  absorb 
Belgium,  Prussia  lends  her  assistance  to  that  measure. 

The  fifth  article  is  the  usual  one  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  between  the  two  nations. 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing  no  engagement  of  any  im- 
portance has  taken  place  between  tne  two  armies  of 
France  and  Prussia.  On  J uly  23  a Prussian  force  from 
Saarlouis  crossed  the  French  border  to  make  a recon- 
noissance  in  the  direction  of  Metz.  After  proceeding 
a short  distance  they  met  a troop  of  French  chasseurs, 
with  whom  they  had  a brief  skirmish,  and  retired  with 
a loss  of  several  killed.  French  troops  have  also  made 
a reconnoissance  on  Prussian  soil. 

The  declaration  of  war  sent  bv  France  to  Prussia  de- 
clares that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  obliged  to 
consider  th  ~'osal  to  elevate  a Prussian  prince  to 
the  throne  oi  as  an  attack  on  the  security  of 

France ; that  he  desired  that  Prussia  should  disavow 
the  scheme,  which  Prussia  refused  to  do,  reserving  her 
right  to  be  governed  by  circumstances;  and  that  the 
Emperor  was  forced  to  consider  this  determination  as 
equally  menacing  to  France  and  the  European  equi- 
librium, and,  particularly,  as  it  was  rendered  the  more 
significant  by  the  communication  made  by  Prussia  to 
the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  giving  an  account  of  the  re- 
fusal to  receive  the  French  embassador.  The  declara- 
tion concludes : 

“ The  French  Government,  therefore,  is  taking  steps 
for  the  defense  of  its  honor  and  injured  interests,  and 
having  adopted  all  measures  which  the  circumstances 
render  necessary,  considers  itself  at  war  with  Prussia.” 

The  Italian  Government  has  issued  a proclamation 
of  neutrality.  Advices  from  Vienna  and  St.  Peters- 
burg are  to  the  effect  that  Austria  and  Russia  will  pur- 
sue the  same  course. 

General  Moltke  is  said  to  have  stated  in  the  Prussian 
Cabinet  Council  that  Prussia  was  never  better  prepared 
for  war  than  now.  The  Crown  Prince  Frederick  Will- 
iam will  command  the  South  German  armies.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  will  command  the  armies  of  the 
North. 

Several  large  Fenian  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the 
French  have  taken  place  in  Ireland. 

After  being  several  times  denied  and  reaffirmed,  the 
news  of  the  Pekin  massacre  at  length  appears  to  have 
been  too  true.  Full  details  of  the  dreadful  occurrence 
have  been  received  in  London,  and  the  first  accounts, 
it  is  said,  were  not  exaggerated.  In  the  butchery  nei- 
ther age  nor  sex  was  spared,  and  in  some  instances 
persons  were  burned  to  death  in  the  houses  destroyed. 

The  dogma  of  Infallibility  was  proclaimed  on  the 
18th  of  July  by  the  Pope,  with  imposing  ceremonies. 
The  news  was  received  with  very  general  disfavor  all 
over  Europe.  The  press  in  Catholic  Spain  ridicule  the 
new  doctrine ; and  in  France  the  distinguished  histo- 
rian, Henry  Martin,  published  an  article  in  the  Steele,  in 
which  France  is  urged  to  break  with  Rome,  on  the 
ground  “ that  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Pope 
are  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.”  Im- 
mediately after  the  promulgation  of  the  new  dogma 
the  prelates  hastened  their  departure  from  Rome.  It 
was  said  of  them  in  the  city:  “They  came  as  shep- 
herds, and  leave  as  sheep — well  shorn.”  A pamphlet 
has  been  issued  in  Rome,  ascribed  to  Archbishop  Ken- 
rick,  of  St.  Louis,  with  the  title,  “What  has  Passed  the 
CouncU.”  It  is  said  to  have  created  a sensation,  and  a 
formal  complaint  was  lodged  against  it 

In  the  French  High  Court,  at  Blois,  July  18,  a mo- 
tion for  a postponement,  on  account  of  the  approach- 
ing war,  in  the  case  of  those  accused  of  conspiracy, 
was  denied,  and  the  trial  was  proceeded  with.  Baron 
Rothschild,  who  was  drawn  on  the  jury,  failed  to  ap- 
pear, and  a fine  of  8000  francs  was  imposed  on  him. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Cuban  volunteers  in 
Rcmedios  had  assassinated  forty-two  of  the  citizens  of 
that  place,  and  that  the  ladies  in  the  city  were  obliged 
to  work  on  the  streets  in  chain-gangs ; bnt  a more  re- 
cent dispatch  from  Havana  pronounces  the  story  a 
wantonjnvention,  and  asserts  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
i»»o«@iejigiral  from 
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THE  STORY  OF  A SHIPWRECK. 


Destitution  and  Despondency.— Migration  of  Seals. 


In  the  mean  time,  while  the  long  and  tedious 
operation  of  making  shoes,  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  was  going  on,  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  months  were  passing  away,  bring- 
ing with  them  nothing  but  hope  deferred.  The 
weather  became  almost  continually  stormy. 
Sometimes  for  a fortnight  the  sun  was  not  seen. 
This  gloomy  aspect  of  the  skies  added  a deeper 
tinge  to  the  despondency  which  was  gradually 
gaining  possession  of  the  spirits  of  the  men. 
Their  health  began  to  suffer  seriously*  from  the 
effects  of  their  unwholesome  food,  their  severe 
exposures,  and  their  incessant  mental  anxiety. 
In  all  of  them  the  operation  of  these  causes  be- 
gan in  the  end  to  produce  a morbid  condition  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  caused  them  great 
distress  and  suffering.  Sights  and  sounds 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
have  been  regarded  with  indifference,  produced 
indescribable  but  irresistible  emotions  of  gloom, 
and  even  of  terror.  The  noise  of  the  surf  rolling 
in  continually  upon  the  shore,  and  the  perpet- 
ual roaring  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  became 
almost  insupportable.  They  seemed  like  de- 
moniac voices  incessantly  calling  to  the  wretched 
outcasts,  and  tantalizing  them  with  the  hopeless- 
ness of  their  cruel  destiny.  In  a word,  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  insanity. 

Fortunately  for  them,  they  were  aroused  from 
this  condition  of  despondency  and  gloom  by 
a phenomenon  which  suddenly  appeared  and 
strongly  attracted  their  attention  ; which,  by  the 
surprise  and  wonder  which  it  awakened,  turned 
the  current  of  their  thoughts.  They  observed, 
in  the  midst  of  the  calm,  an  unusual  agitation  of 
the  waters  of  the  bay,  at  first  without  apparent 
cause.  They  soon  found,  however,  that  the 
commotion  was  caused  by  a multitude  of  seals, 
swimming  about  hither  and  thither,  and  increas- 
ing in  numbers  every  moment.  They  were  at 
first  overjoyed  at  this  sight,  thinking  that  now 
they  should  be  provided  with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  food.  But  their  joy  was  soon  turned 
into  alarm  at  finding  that  this  extraordinary 
concourse  was  the  gathering  of  the  seals  of  that 
vicinity  for  their  annual  migration.  The  whole 
school  in  a short  time  proceeded  in  a body  down 
the  bay,  leaving  the  men  in  dismay  at  what 
seemed  to  be  the  final  loss  of  their  only  resource 
for  food  during  the  winter  that  was  coming  on. 

Their  supplies  of  food  were  chiefly  confined, 
after  this,  to  the  occasional  captures  which  they 
could  make  among  the  few  seals  which  had  been 
left  behind  in  the  migration  of  the  main  body, 
and  to  the  half  salted,  half  smoke-dried  meat 
which  they  had  preserved.  They  found  it  neces- 
sary at  once  to  put  themselves  upon  a daily  al- 
lowance, though  they  eked  out  their  scanty  fare 


to  some  extent  by  gathering  mussels  among  the 
rocks  along  the  shore  when  the  tide  was  low. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  under  these  circum- 
stances their  health  began  seriously  to  suffer, 
and  their  spirits  became  more  and  more  de- 
pressed. Mr.  iaynal  says  that  nothing  but  their 
resolution  in  keeping  themselves  incessantly 
busy  saved  them  from  sinking  into  utter  despair. 

Perhaps  the  gloomiest  and  most  sorrowful 
and  despairing  night  that  they  passed  during 
this  time  of  their  sorest  trial  was  a short  time 
after  this,  when  they  were  all  suddenly  aroused 
from  their  slumbers  by  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake. The  shock  was  not  very  severe ; but  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  terrible  the  effect 
of  being  aroused  out  of  sleep  at  midnight  by 
such  an  alarm  must  have  been  upon  minds  so 
morbidly  sensitive  as  theirs  had  become. 

The  shock  was  but  momentary,  but,  while 
it  lasted,  was  attended  by  the  usual  rumbling 
sounds,  and  by  the  shaking  of  the  cabin,  and 
the  rattling  of  every  thing  contained  in  it.  Home 
brands  were  even  rolled  out  from  the  fire  upon 
the  floor,  so  that  they  had  to  spring  out  of  bed 
to  save  their  cabin  from  a conflagration.  In  ten 
or  fifteen  seconds,  however,  the  commotion  died 
away,  but  the  men  were  too  much  oppressed 
with  the  sense  of  awe  and  solemnity  which  it 
had  inspired  to  return  to  their  beds.  They  gath- 


ered in  a circle  around  the  fire,  and  Captain  Mus- 
grave,  to  cheer  and  comfort  them,  took  the  Bible 
and  read  passages  from  it  here  and  there.  He 
selected  such  as  referred  to  the  goodness  ancFmer- 
cy  of  God,  and  the  watchful  providence  which 
He  exercises  over  all  His  creatures,  even  the 
most  lowly,  and  the  special  regard  that  He  felt 
for  man,  whom  He  had  created  above  all  the  rest 
of  His  creatures,  and  whom  He  loved  with  the 
love  of  a father  for  his  children. 

These  gracious  words  cheered  and  comforted 
the  men  very  much.  They  listened  to  the  read- 
ing with  the  most  devout  and  solemn  attention. 

The  men  had  now  given  up  all  hope  of  being 
rescued  that  season,  for  the  winter  had  fairly  set 
in.  When,  however,  they  had  passed  the  sol- 
stice, and  the  sun  began  to  return  toward  the 
south,  and  the  days  began  to  lengthen,  the  ex- 
treme depression  of  their  spirits  began  to  be 
somewhat  lightened,  aided  by  the  effect  of  con- 
stant employment  during  the  day,  and  by  the  oc- 
cupation of  mind  afforded  by  the  evening  school, 
which  was  still  regularly  continued.  The  work 
connected  with  the  operation  of  tanning  the 
leather  and  making  the  shoes  gave  them  all 
much  employment;  and  when  the  weather  al- 


lowed they  went  on  hunting  expeditions  after 
seals;  for,  in  the  migration,  many,  it  seems,  had 
been  left  behind.  Among  the  rest,  Old  Tom 
remained,  and  the  men  encountered  him  at  his 
old  abode  not  long  after  the  others  went  away. 
This  happened  one  day  when,  after  a long  storm, 
the  wind  had  subsided,  and  the  sea  was  compar- 
atively calm,  they  set  out  on  an  excursion  in 
their  boat  to  the  western  branch  of  the  bay,  in 
hopes  of  finding  some  remaining  seal.  They 
were  all  weak  and  weary,  and  could  advance  only 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  were  obliged  to 
stop  often  to  rest. 

At  one  of  these  stoppings,  while  Aleck  was 
fastening  the  boat  to  a point  of  the  rock,  Cap- 
tain Musgrave  called  to  them  to  listen.  He 
heard,  he  thought,  something  like  a low,  mutter- 
ed growl  above  them. 

The  men  seized  their  arms — Mr.  Raynal  his 
gun  and  the  others  their  clubs — and  climbed  up 
the  rocks.  There  they  found  Old  Tom,  and  two 
females  with  him  as  old  as  himself.  It  seemed 
that  they  were  too  feeble  to  accompany  the  rest 
in  their  migration,  and  had  concluded  to  remain, 
in  their  old  age,  at  their  summer  home,  leaving 
the  younger  ones  to  incur  the  fatigue  and  danger 
of  seeking  a change  of  climate.  Old  Tom  seem- 
ed to  recognize  his  visitors,  having  encountered 
them  several  times  before,  and  he  came  forward 
to  meet  them  growling.  The  men  seemed  to 
feel  quite  a sentiment  of  compassion  for  this  old 
patriarch  and  his  wives  in  their  solitude  and  iso- 
lation, and  would  gladly  have  spared  their  lives. 
But  their  necessities  were  imperious.  They  kill- 
ed all  three  of  them,  put  their  carcasses  into  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  returned  to  their  camp, 
with  hearts  much  lightened  at  having  obtained  a 
supply  of  even  such  food.  They  reached  Epig- 
wait  at  four  o’clock,  but  it  was  so  near  the  time 
of  the  winter  solstice  that  it  was  dark  before  they 
arrived. 

When  the  supply  thus  obtained  was  exhaust- 
ed Aleck  went  off  one  day  on  foot  along  the 
coast  to  the  northward  to  see  what  he  could  find. 
The  others  had  little  expectation  that  he  would 
meet  with  any  success,  but,  to  their  great  surprise 
and  joy,  in  about  an  hour  they  saw  him  coming 
In  sight,  among  the  rocks,  bearing  a heavy  bur- 
den on  his  back.  They  ran  to  meet  him,  and 
were  overjoyed  to  find  that  it  was  a young  seal 
that  he  was  bringing.  He  had  found  it  with  its 
mother  on  the  shore,  and  had  killed  them  both. 

After  relieving  Aleck  of  his  burden  the  whole 
party  set  out  to  bring  in  the  carcass  of  the  mo- 
ther. They  all  went  on  together  for  some  distance, 
and  then  Mr.  Raynal  and  George  separated  from 
the  rest  to  go  through  the  thickets  a little  way 
inland,  in  order  to  avoid  a place  near  the  shore 
which  was  encumbered  with  sharp  rocks,  render- 
ed dangerous  by  wet  sea-weed  clinging  to  them. 
Pretty  soon  they  came  to  a brook  which  issued 
from  a deep  chasm.  This  chasm  was  about  six 
feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  deep.  The  water  of 
the  brook,  on  issuing  from  it,  spread  itself  out 
over  the  level  ground  toward  the  shore  and  form- 
ed a bog  difficult  to  pass. 

A remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  chasm  was 
that  it  was  closed  over  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  above,  for  about  one  hundred  feet,  by  the 
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roots  of  trees  and  vines  and  mosses,  and  other 
creeping  forms  of  vegetation,  which  had  reached 
across  it  and  grown  so  thick  as  to  form  a bed 
sufficiently  dense  at  a certain  part  to  enable  a 
person  to  cross  the  chasm  upon  it  as  by  a 
bridge.  It  was,  in  fact,  a natural  bridge  formed 
by  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation. 

Mr.  Raynal  and  George,  in  making  their  way 
through  the  thickets,  came  to  this  spot,  climb- 
ing as  they  advanced  over  the  fallen  trees,  and 
pushing  aside  the  vines  and  bushes,  when,  sud- 
denly, they  heard  a rustling  among  the  leaves 
and  branches  not  far  from  them,  and  cautiously 
advancing,  espied  a seal.  They  immediately 
set  off  in  pursuit  of  him.  Several  times  Mr. 

Raynal  was  on  the  point  of  reaching  him  with 
his  club,  but,  being  so  much  impeded  in  his 
progress  by  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  the  seal 
eluded  him.  In  a few  minutes  more  he  heard  a 
crash,  followed  by  a sound  like  the  fall  of  a 
heavy  body.  The  seal  had  broken  through  the 
bridge  of  roots  and  moss,  and  tumbled  into  the 
chasm  below.  Mr.  Raynal,  being  close  behind 
him,  came  very  near  falling  through  too. 

He  immediately  called  to  George  to  run  down 
and  station  himself  at  the  place  where  the  brook 
issued  from  the  chasm,  to  prevent  the  seal  from 
escaping  into  the  sea.  He  himself  resolved  to 
follow  the  seal.  So,  hanging  his  club  to  his 
neck  by  the  cord  which  was  attached  to  the  end 
of  it,  he  forced  his  way  through  an  opening  in 
'the  covering  of  the  fissure,  and  lowered  himself 
down  by  means  of  the  roots  and  vines  hanging 
by  the  sides  of  it,  until  he  nearly  reached  the 
bottom,  and  then  let  himself  drop  to  the  ground. 

When  he  had  thus  reached  the  bottom  he  found 
himself  in  a dark  tunnel,  as  it  were,  for  the 
chasm  was  so  densely  covered  by  the  vegetation 
above  that  the  light  was  almost  entirely  ex- 
cluded. 

He  groped  his  way  along  in  the  direction 
which  the  seal  had  taken,  feeling  his  way  by  the 
roots  and  vines  hanging  from  the  walls,  and 
walking  in  the  ice-cold  water  of  the  brook.  As 
he  advanced,  and  his  eyes  became  accustomed 
to  the  darkness,  he  could  see  his  way  better; 
but  before  long  he  arrived  at  a place  where  the 
shrubs  and  roots  from  the  sides,  and  the  long 
vines  and  creepers  trailing  down  from  above, 
almost  closed  the  passage.  He  made  his  way 
through  this  curtain,  and  found  himself  in  what 
seemed  a dark  cavern.  There  was  a small 
opening  in  the  thickets  which  closed  the  passage 
at  the  lower  end,  through  which  he  could  look 
out  toward  the  sea.  Near  this  opening  was  the 
seal,  motionless.  He  had  come  in  sight  of 
George  watching  to  intercept  him  at  the  exit 
from  the  chasm,  and  he  stopped,  as  it  seemed, 
to  consider  what  it  was  best  for  him  to  do. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.  Raynal  and  perceived 
that  he  was  thus  hemmed  in  between  his  two 
deadly  foes,  without  any  way  of  escape,  he  seem- 
ed to  grow  desperate.  He  began  to  advance  at 
once  toward  Mr.  Raynal,  with  the  usual  grunt 
of  rage  and  defiance.  There  was  just  light' 
enough  for  Mr.  Raynal  to  observe  dimly  his  mo- 
tions, and  he  waited  for  his  advance  with  his  club 
raised  in  the  air,  ready  to  strike.  His  situation 
was  very  critical,  for  he  knew  well  that  if,  through 
the  obscurity,  in  bringing  down  the  club,  he 
should  miss  his  mark,  or  even  fail  to  give  an 
effectual  blow,  he  would  be  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  the  ferocious  animal.  ‘ ‘ Now  here  he  is,  ” said 
Mr.  Raynal,  in  concluding  the  narrative,  “within 
reach.  Down  comes  my  club  upon  his  head. 

He  drops,  stunned.  He  beats  the  ground  a mo- 
ment with  his  paddles,  and  dies.  ” 

Mr.  Raynal  rolled  the  carcass  into  the  brook, 
in  order  to  lighten  it  in  some  degree  by  the  float- 
age, and  dragged  it  in  this  way  to  the  outlet  of 
the  cavern.  There  he  found  George,  who  aided 
him  in  forcing  it  out  through  an  opening,  which 
was,  however,  so  narrow  that  he  himself*  in  fol- 
lowing, was  obliged  to  creep  on  his  hands  and 
knees  through  the  water.  The  seal  was  then  cut 
up  into  quarters,  and  each  man  taking  two,  they 
conveyed  them  home. 

They  found  on  their  arrival  at  the  cabin  that 
the  other  men  had  not  returned.  So  they  took 
their  lantern — one  which  they  had  procured  with 
the  other  articles  that  they  had  saved  from  the 
ship — and  went  in  pursuit  of  them.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  they  had  gone  to  bring  home  the 
carcass  of  the  lioness  which  Aleck  had  killed,  and 
had  left  on  the  spot  in  order  to  carry  home  the 
young  one  and  procure  help.  They  found  their 
two  comrades  at  the  place  where  the  body  of  the 
lioness  lay ; but  they  had  been  so  much  delayed 
by  the  labor  of  cutting  up  the  carcass  and  prepar- 
ing it  to  be  transported,  and  by  other  difficulties 
and  delays,  that  it  had  become  too  dark  for  them 
to  find  their  way  back  over  the  sharp  and  ragged 
rocks.  So  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  must  spend  the  night  in  the  open  air,  and 
had  chosen  for  their  place  of  refuge  the  sheltered 
side  of  a fallen  tree.  There  Mr.  Raynal  and 
George,  by  the  light  of  their  lantern,  found  them 
huddled  together,  shivering  with  the  cold,  and 
waiting  patiently  for  the  long  night  to  pass  away. 

They  were,  of  course,  oveijoyed  to  see  their 
friends  coming,  and  with  a lantern  too.  With 
the  aid  of  its  light  they  thought  that  they  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  their  way  home, 
even  though  embarrassed  by  the  heavy  burdens 
which  they  had  to  bear.  So  they  took  severally 
their  respective  shares  of  the  load,  one  of  them 
bearing  the  lantern  and  leading  the  way. 

That  night  the  interior  of  the  cabin  presented 
a festive  and  joyous  spectacle.  The  abundance 
of  food  which  they  had  secured  relieved  the  men 
from  all  immediate  anxiety.  Harry,  who  had 
charge  of  the  interior  arrangements  that  week, 
had  built  a blazing  fire,  and  had  set  the  table 
with  unusual  care.  He  had  nicely  brightened  up 
the  plates  and  all  the  utensils  required,  and  had 
arranged  them  upon  the  table  in  a very  precise 
and  symmetrical  manner,  as  though  he  were  pre- 
paring to  receivPppmpjapT  pit- a jfesti ve  occasion. 

Thus,  not  only  was  ^he  warmth  bfr  the  cabin  ex-  ^ 
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tremely  grateful  to  the  men,  coming  in  from  the 
night-air,  but  the  whole  interior  wore  so  bright 
and  cheerful  an  expression  that  their  hearts  were 
cheered  and  gladdened  by  the  influence  of  the 
scene  itself  upon  their  senses,  as  well  as  by  the 
joyous  thought  that  they  were  once  more  abund- 
antly supplied  with  food.  After  relieving  them- 
selves of  their  burdens,  and  enjoying  for  a short 
time  the  warmth  and  the  cheering  influences  of 
the  fire,  they  gathered  round  the  table,  in  the 
centre  of  which  Harry  had  placed  a large  piece 
of  roast  seal,  smoking  hot ; but  before  they  com- 
menced their  meal  they  paused,  at  Captain  Mus- 
grave’s  suggestion,  to  render  their  united  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  having  interposed  so  mer- 
cifully to  relieve  them  in  their  distress,  and  to 
bring  all  their  trouble  to  an  issue  so  full  of  com- 
fort and  joy. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year 
1869,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.] 

MAN  AND  WIFE. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIFTY-SEVENTH. 

(Continued.) 

THE  END. 

The  church  clock  struck  the  quarter  to  eleven. 

Hester  Dethridge  showed  herself  at  the  back 
garden  door.  Geoffrey  crossed  the  lawn,  and 
joined  her.  The  light  of  the  lamp  in  the  passage 
fell  on  his  face.  She  started  back  from  the  sight 
of  it. 

“ What’s  wrong?”  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head ; and  pointed  through  the 
dining-room  door  to  the  brandy-bottle  on  the 
table. 

“ I’m  as  sober  as  you  are,  you  fool !”  he  said. 
“ Whatever  else  it  is,  it’s  not  that.” 

Hester  looked  at  him  again.  He  was  right. 
However  unsteady  his  gait  might  be,  his  speech 
was  not  the  speech,  his  eyes  were  not  the  eyes,  of 
a drunken  man. 

“ Is  she  in  her  room  for  the  night  ?” 

Hester  made  the  affirmative  sign. 

Geoffrey  ascended  the  stairs,  swaying  from  side 
to  side.  He  stopped  at  the  top,  and  beckoned  to 
Hester  to  join  him.  He  went  on  into  his  room ; 
and,  signing  to  her  to  follow  him,  closed  the  door. 

He  looked  at  the  partition  wall — without  ap- 
proaching it.  Hester  waited,  behind  him. 

“ Is  she  asleep  ?”  he  asked. 

Hester  went  to  the  wall ; listened  at  it ; and 
made  the  affirmative  reply. 

He  sat  down.  “My  head’s  queer,” he  said. 
“ Give  me  a drink  of  water.”  He  drank  part  of 
the  water,  and  poured  the  rest  over  his  head. 
Hester,  turned  toward  the  door  to  leave  him.  He 
instantly  stopped  her.  “/  can’t  unwind  the 
strings.  I can’t  lift  up  the  paper.  Do  it.” 

She  sternly  made  the  sign  of  refusal : she  reso- 
lutely opened  the  door  to  leave  him.  “Do  you 
want  your  Confession  back?”  he  asked.  She 
closed  the  door,  stolidly  submissive  in  an  instant ; 
and  crossed  to  the  partition  wall. 

She  lifted  the  loose  strips  of  paper  on  either 
side  of  the  wall — pointed  through  the  hollowed 
place — and  drew  back  again  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room. 

He  rose  and  walked  unsteadily  from  the  chair 
to  the  foot  of  his  bed.  I folding  by  the  wood- work 
of  the  bed,  he  waited  a little.  While  he  waited, 
he  became  conscious  of  a change  in  the  strange 
sensations  that  possessed  him.  A feeling  as  of  a 
breath  of  cold  air  passed  over  the  right  side  of 
his  head.  He  became  steady  again : he  could 
calculate  his  distances : he  could  put  his  hands 
through  the  hollowed  place,  and  draw  aside  the 
light  curtains,  hanging  from  the  hook  in  the  ceil- 
ing over  the  head  of  her  bed.  He  could  look  at 
his  sleeping  wife. 

She  was  dimly  visible,  by  the  light  of  the  can- 
dle placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  The 
w orn  and  weary  look  had  disappeared  from  her 
face.  All  that  had  been  purest  and  sweetest  in 
it,  in  the  by-gone  time,  seemed  to  be  renewed  by 
the  deep  sleep  that  held  her  gently.  She  was 
young  again  in  the  dim  light : she  was  beautiful 
in  her  calm  repose.  Her  head  lay  back  on  the 
pillow.  Her  upturned  face  was  in  a position 
which  placed  her  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
man  under  whose  eyes  she  was  sleeping — the  man 
who  Was  looking  at  her,  with  the  merciless  reso- 
lution in  him  to  take  her  life. 

After  waiting  a while,  he  drew  back.  “ She’s 
more  like  a child  than  a woman  to-night,”  he 
muttered  to  himself  under  his  breath.  He 
glanced  across  the  room  at  Hester  Dethridge. 
The  lighted  candle  which  she  had  brought  up 
stairs  with  her  was  burning  near  the  place  where 
she  stood.  “Blow  it  out,”  he  whispered.  She 
never  moved.  He  repeated  the  direction.  There 
she  stood,  deaf  to  him. 

What  was  she  doing  ? She  was  looking  fixed- 
ly into  one  of  the  comers  of  the  room. 

He  turned  his  head  again  toward  the  hollowed 
place  in  the  wall.  He  looked  at  the  peaceful  face 
on  the  pillow  once  more.  He  deliberated  re- 
vived his  own  vindictive  sense  of  the  debt  that  he 
owed  her.  “But  for  you,”  he  whispered  to 
himself,  “ I should  have  won  the  race  : but  for 
you,  I should  have  been  friends  with  my  father  : 
but  for  you,  I might  marry  Mrs.  Glenarm.”  He 
turned  back  again  into  the  room  while  the  sense 
of  it  was  at  its  fiercest  in  him.  He  looked  round 
and  round  him.  He  took  up  a towel ; consider- 
ed for  a moment ; and  threw  it  down  again. 

A new  idea  struck  him.  In  two  steps  he  was 


at  the  side  of  his  bed.  He  seized  on  one  of  the 
pillows,  and  looked  suddenly  at  Hester.  “It’s 
not  a drunken  brute,  this  time,”  he  said  to  her. 
“ It’s  a woman  who  will  fight  for  her  life.  The 
pillow’s  the  safest  of  the  two.”  She  never  an- 
swered him,  and  never  looked  toward  him.  He 
made  once  more  for  the  place  in  the  wall ; and 
stopped  midway  between  it  and  his  bed — stopped, 
and  cast  a backward  glance  over  his  shoulder. 

Hester  Dethridge  was  stirring  at  last. 

With  no  third  person  in  the  room,  she  was 
looking,  and  moving,  nevertheless,  as  if  she  was 
following  a third  person  along  the  wall,  from  the 
comer.  Her  lips  were  parted  in  horror;  her 
eyes,  opening  wider  and  wider,  stared  rigid  and 
glittering  at  the  empty  wall.  Step  by  step,  she 
stole  nearer  and  nearer  to  Geoffrey,  still  follow- 
ing some  visionary  Thing,  which  was  stealing 
nearer  and  nearer,  too.  He  asked  himself  what 
it  meant.  Was  the  terror  of  the  deed  that  he 
was  about  to  do  more  than  the  woman’s  brain 
could  bear?  Would  she  burst  out  screaming, 
and  wake  his  wife  ? 

He  hurried  to  the  place  in  the  wall — to  seize 
the  chance,  while  the  chance  was  his. 

He  steadied  his  strong  hold  on  the  pillow. 

He  stooped  to  pass  it  through  the  opening. 

He  poised  it  over  Anne’s  sleeping  face. 

At  the  same  moment  he  felt  Hester  Deth- 
ridge’s  hand  laid  on  him  from  behind.  The 
touch  ran  through  him,  from  head  to  foot,  like 
a touch  of  ice.  He  drew  back  with  a start,  and 
faced  her.  Her  eyes  were  staring  straight  over 
his  shoulder  at  something  behind  him — looking 
as  they  had  looked  in  the  garden  at  Windygates. 

Before  he  could  speak  he  felt  the  flash  of  her 
eyes  in  his  eyes.  For  the  third  time,  she  had 
seen  the  Apparition  behind  him.  The  homicidal 
frenzy  possessed  her.  She  flew  at  his  throat  like 
a wild  beast.  The  feeble  old  woman  attacked 
the  athlete ! 

He  dropped  the  pillow,  and  lifted  his  terrible 
right  arm  to  brush  her  from  him,  as  he  might 
have  brushed  an  insect  from  him. 

Even  as  he  raised  the  arm  a frightful  distor- 
tion seized  on  his  face.  As  if  with  an  invisible 
hand,  it  dragged  down  the  brow  and  the  eyelid 
on  the  right ; it  dragged  down  the  mouth  on  the 
same  side.  His  arm  fell  helpless ; his  whole 
body,  on  the  side  under  the  arm,  gave  way.  He 
dropped  on  the  floor,  like  a man  shot  dead. 

Hester  Dethridge  pounced  on  his  prostrate 
body — knelt  on  his  broad  breast — and  fastened 
her  ten  fingers  on  his  throat. 

* * * * * * * 

The  shock  of  the  fall  woke  Anne  on  the  in- 
stant. She  started  up — looked  round — and  saw 
a gap  in  the  wall  at  the  head  of  her  bed,  and  the 
candle-light  glimmering  in  the  next  room.  Pan- 
ic-stricken ; doubting,  for  a moment,  if  she  were 
in  her  right  mind,  she  drew  back,  waiting — listen- 
ing— looking.  She  saw  nothing  but  the  glimmer- 
ing light  in  the  room ; she  heard  nothing  but  a 
hoarse  gasping,  as  of  some  person  laboring  for 
breath.  The  sound  ceased.  There  was  an  inter- 
val of  silence.  Then  the  head  of  Hester  Deth- 
ridge rose  slowly  into  sight  through  the  gap  in  the 
wall — rose  with  the  glittering  light  of  madness  in 
the  eyes  ; and  looked  at  her. 

She  flew  to  the  open  window,  and  screamed  for 
help. 

Sir  Patrick’s  voice  answered  her,  from  the  road 
in  front  of  the  cottage. 

“ Wait  for  me,  for  God’s  sake!”  she  cried. 

She  fled  from  the  room,  and  rushed  down  the 
stairs.  In  another  moment,  she  had  opened  the 
door,  and  was  out  in  the  front  garden. 

As  she  ran  to  the  gate,  she  heard  the  voice  of 
a strange  man  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Sir  Pat- 
rick called  to  her  encouragingly.  “The  police- 
man is  with  us,”  he  said.  “ He  patrols  the  gar- 
den at  night — he  has  a key.”  As  he  spoke  the 
gate  was  opened  from  the  outside.  She  saw  Sir 
Patrick,  Arnold,  and  the  policeman.  She  stag- 
gered toward  them  as  they  came  in — she  was 
just  able  to  say,  “Up  stairs !”  before  her  senses 
failed  her.  Sir  Patrick  saved  her  from  falling. 
He  placed  her  on  the  bench  in  the  garden,  and 
waited  by  her,  while  Arnold  and  the  policeman 
hurried  into  the  cottage. 

“ Where  first  ?”  asked  Arnold. 

“ The  room  the  lady  called  from,”  said  the 
policeman. 

They  mounted  the  stairs,  and  entered  Anne’s 
room.  The  gap  in  the  wall  was  instantly  observed 
by  both  of  them.  They  looked  through  it. 

Geoffrey  Delamayn’s  dead  body  lay  on  the 
floor.  Hester  Dethridge  was  kneeling  at  his 
head,  praying. 


Cpilogue. 

A MORNING  CALL. 

I. 

The  newspapers  have  announced  the  return  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Holchester  to  their  residence  in 
London,  after  an  absence  on  the  continent  of 
more  than  six  months. 

It  is  the  height  of  the  season.  All  day  long, 
within  the  canonical  hours,  the  door  of  Holchester 
House  is  perpetually  opening  to  receive  visitors. 
The  vast  majority  leave  their  cards,  and  go  away 
again.  Certain  privileged  individuals  only,  get 
out  of  their  carriages,  and  enter  the  house. 

Among  these  last,  arriving  at  an  earlier  hour 
than  is  customary,  is  a person  of  distinction  who 
is  positively  bent  on  seeing  either  the  master  or 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  who  will  take  no 
denial.  While  this  person  is  parleying  with  the 
chief  of  the  servants,  Lord  Holchester,  passing 
from  one  room  to  another,  happens  to  cross  the 
inner  end  of  the  hall.  The  person  instantly  darts 
at  him  with  a cry  of  “Dear  Lord  Holchester!” 
Julius  turns,  and  sees — LadyLundie! 

He  is  fairly  caught,  and  he  gives  way  with  his 
best  grace.  As  he  opens  the  door  of  the  nearest 
room  for  her  ladyship,  he  furtively  cousults  his 
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watch,  and  says  in  his  inmost  soul,  “How  am  I 
to  get  rid  of  her  before  the  others  come  ?” 

Lady  Lundie  settles  down  on  a sofa  in  a whirl- 
wind of  silk  and  lace,  and  becomes,  in  her  own 
majestic  way,  * ‘ perfectly  charming.  ” She  makes 
the  most  affectionate  inquiries  about  Lady  Hol- 
chester, about  the  Dowager  Lady  Holchester, 
about  Julius  himself.  Where  have  they  been  ? 
what  have  they  seen  ? have  time  and  change  help- 
ed them  to  recover  the  shock  of  that  dreadful 
event,  to  which  Lady  Lundie  dare  not  more  par- 
ticularly allude  ? J ulius  answers  resignedly,  and 
a little  absently.  He  makes  polite  inquiries,  on 
his  side,  as  to  her  ladyship’s  plans  and  proceed- 
ings— with  a mind  uneasily  conscious  of  the  in- 
exorable lapse  of  time,  and  of  certain  probabili- 
ties which  that  lapse  may  bring  with  it.  Lady 
Lundie  has  very  little  to  say  about  herself.  She 
is  only  in  town  for  a few  weeks.  Her  life  is  a 
life  of  retirement.  “ My  modest  round  of  duties 
at  Windygates,  Lord  Holchester ; occasionally  re- 
lieved, when  my  mind  is  overworked,  by  the  so- 
ciety of  a few  earnest  friends  whose  views  har- 
monize with  my  own — my  existence  passes  (not 
quite  uselessly,  I hope)  in  that  way.  I have  no 
news  ; I see  nothing — except,  indeed,  yesterday, 
a sight  of  the  saddest  kind.”  She  pauses  there. 
Julius  observes  that  he  is  expected  to  make  in- 
quiries, and  makes  them  accordingly. 

Lady  Lundie  hesitates ; announces  that  her 
news  refers  to  that  painful  past  event  which  she 
has  already  touched  on ; acknowledges  that  she 
could  not  find  herself  in  London  without  feeling 
an  act  of  duty  involved  in  making  inquiries  at  the 
asylum  in  which  Hester  Dethridge  is  confined  for 
life ; announces  that  she  has  not  only  made  the 
inquiries,  but  has  seen  the  unhappy  woman  her- 
self, has  spoken  to  her,  has  found  her  unconscious 
of  her  dreadful  position,  incapable  of  the  small- 
est exertion  of  memory,  resigned  to  the  exist- 
ence that  she  leads,  and  likely  (in  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  superintendent)  to  live  for  some  years 
to  come.  Having  stated  these  facts,  her  ladyship 
is  about  to  make  a few  of  those  “remarks  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,”  in  which  she  excels,  when 
the  door  opens ; and  Lady  Holchester,  in  search 
of  her  missing  husband,  enters  the  room. 

II. 

There  is  a new  outburst  of  affectionate  in- 
terest on  Lady  Lundie’s  part — met  civilly,  but 
not  cordially,  by  Lady  Holchester.  Julius’s  wife 
seems,  like  Julius,  to  be  uneasily  conscious  of  the 
lapse  of  time.  Like  Julius  again,  she  privately 
wonders  how  long  Lady  Lundie  is  going  to  stay. 

Lady  Lundie  shows  no  signs  of  leaving  the 
sofa.  She  has  evidently  come  to  Holchester 
House  to  say  something — and  she  has  not  said  it 
vet.  Is  she  going  to  say  it?  Yes.  She  is  go- 
ing to  get,  by  a roundabout  way,  to  the  object  in 
view.  She  has  another  inquiry  of  the  affection- 
ate sort  to  make.  * May  she  he  permitted  to  re- 
sume the  subject  of  Lord  and  Lady  Holchester’s 
travels  ? They  have  been  at  Rome.  Can  they 
confirm  the  shocking  intelligence  which  has  reach- 
ed her  of  the  “apostasy” of  Mrs.  Glenarm? 

Lady  Holchester  can  confirm  it,  by  personal 
experience.  Mrs.  Glenarm  has  renounced  the 
world,  and  has  taken  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church.  Lady  Holchester  has 
seen  her  in  a convent  at  Rome.  She  is  passing 
through  the  period  of  her  probation  ; and  she  is 
resolved  to  take  the  veil.  Lady  Lundie,  as  a 
good  Protestant,  lifts  her  hands  in  horror — de- 
clares the  topic  to  be  too  painful  to  dwell  on—, 
and,  by  way  of  varying  it,  goes  straight  to  the, 
point  at  last.  Has  Lady  Holchester,  in  the  course 
of  her  continental  experience,  happened  to  meet 
with,  or  to  hear  of — Mrs.  Arnold  Brinkworlh? 

“I  have  ceased,  as  you  know,  to  hold  any 
communication  with  my  relatives,”  Lady  Lundie 
explains.  “The  course  they  took  at  the  time 
of  our  family  trial — the  sympathy  they  felt  with 
a Person  whom  I can  not  even  now  trust  myself 
to  name  more  particularly — alienated  us  from 
each  other.  I may  be  grieved,  dear  Lady  Hoi, 
Chester;  but  I bear  no  malice.  And  I shal) 
always  feel  a motherly  interest  in  hearing  of 
Blanche’s  welfare.  I have  been  told  that  she 
and  her  husband  were  traveling,  at  the  time 
when  you  and  Lord  Holchester  were  traveling. 
Did  you  meet  with  them  ?” 

Julius  and  his  wife  looked  at  each  other. 
Lord  Holchester  is  dumb.  Lady  Holchester  re- 
plies : 

“We  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Brinkworth 
at  Florence,  and  afterward  at  Naples,  Lady 
Lundie.  They  returned  to  England  a week 
since,  in  anticipation  of  a certain  happy  event, 
which  will  possibly  increase  the  members  of  your 
family  circle.  They  are  now  in  London.  In- 
deed, I may  tell  you  that  we  expect  them  here 
to  lunch  to-day.” 

Having  made  this  plain  statement,  Lady  Hol- 
chester looks  at  Lady  Lundie.  (If  that  doesn't 
hasten  her  departure,  nothing  will !) 

Quite  useless ! Lady  Lundie  holds  her  ground. 
Having  heard  absolutely  nothing  of  her  relatives 
for  the  last  six  months,  she  is  burning  with  curi- 
osity to  hear  more.  There  is  a name  she  has 
not  mentioned  yet.  She  places  a certain  con- 
straint upon  herself,  and  mentions  it  now. 

“And  Sir  Patrick?”  says  her  ladyship,  sub- 
siding into  a gentle  melancholy,  suggestive  of 
past  injuries  condoned  by  Christian  forgiveness. 
“I  only  know  what  report  tells  me.  Did  j'ou 
meet  with  Sir  Patrick  at  Florence  and  Naples, 
also  ?” 

Julius  and  his  wife  look  at  each  other  again. 
The  clock  in  the  hall  strikes.  Julius  shudders. 
Lady  Holchester’s  patience  begins  to  give  way. 
There  is  an  awkward  pause.  Somebody  must 
say  something.  As  before,  Lady  Holchester  re- 
plies : 

“ Sir  Patrick  went  abroad,  Lady  Lundie,  with 
his  niece  and  her  husband  ; and  Sir  Patrick  lias 
come  back  with  them.” 
n‘rfftfcpod  health,?”  her  ladyship  inquires. 

UA  xfcliligertllilittver,”  Lady  Holchester  rejoins. 
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Lady  Lundie  smiles  satirically.  Lady  Hol- 
chester  notices  the  smile ; decides  that  mercy 
shown  to  this  woman  is  mercy  misplaced ; and 
announces  (to  her  husband’s  horror)  that  she  has 
news  to  tell  of  Sir  Patrick,  which  will  probably 
take  his  sister-in-law  by  surprise. 

Lady  Lundie  waits  eagerly  to  hear  what  the 
news  is. 

“It  is  no  secret,”  Lady  Holchester  proceeds 
— “ though  it  is  only  known,  as  yet,  to  a few  in- 
timate friends.  Sir  Patrick  lias  made  an  import- 
ant change  in  his  life.” 

Lady  Lundie’s  charming  smile  suddenly  dies  out. 

“ Sir  Patrick  is  not  only  a very  clever  and  a 
very  agreeable  man,”  Lady  Holchester  resumes, 
a little  maliciously ; “ he  is  also,  in  all  his  habits 
and  ways  (as  you  well  know),  a man  younger 
than  his  years — who  still  possesses  many  of  the 
qualities  which  seldom  fail  to  attract  women.  ” 

Lady  Lundie  starts  to  her  feet. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me,  Lady  Holches- 
ter, that  Sir  Patrick  is  married  ?” 

“Ido.” 

Her  ladyship  drops  back  on  the  sofa ; helpless, 
really  and  truly  helpless,  under  the  double  blow 
that  has  fallen  on  her.  She  is  not  only  struck 
out  of  her  place  as  the  chief  woman  of  the  fam- 
ily, but  (still  on  the  right  side  of  forty)  she  is  so- 
cially superannuated,  as  The  Dowager  Lady 
Lundie,  for  the  rest  of  her  life ! 

“At  his  age!”  she  exclaims,  as  soon  as  she 
can  speak. 

“Pardon  me  for  reminding  you,”  Lady  Hol- 
chester answers,  “ that  plenty  of  men  marry  at 
Sir  Patrick’s  age.  In  his  case,  it  is  only  due  to 
him  to  say  that  his  motive  raises  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  ridicule  or  reproach.  His  marriage  is  a 
good  action,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
It  does  honor  to  him , as  well  as  to  the  lady  who 
shares  his  position  and  his  name.  ” 

“A  young  girl,  of  course!”  is  Lady  Lundie’s 
next  remark. 

“No.  A woman  who  has  been  tried  by  no 
common  suffering,  and  who  has  borne  her  hard 
' lot  nobly.  A Avoman  who  deserves  the  calmer 
and  the  happier  life  on  Avhich  she  is  entering 
now.” 

‘ ‘ May  I ask  who  she  is  ?” 

Before  the  question  can  be  answered,  a knock 
, at  the  house  door  announces  the  arrival  of  visit- 
. ors.  For  the  third  time,  Julius  and  his  wife  look 
at  each  other.  On  this  occasion,  Julius  inter- 
feres. 

“My  wife  has  already  told  you,  Lady  Lundie, 
that  we  expect  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brinkworth  to 
lunch.  Sir  Patrick,  and  the  new  Lady  Lundie, 
accompany  them.  If  I am  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  it  might  not  be  quite  agreeable  to 
you  to  meet  them,  I can  only  ask  your  pardon. 
If  I am  right,  I will  leave  Lady  Holchester  to 
receive  our  friends,  and  will  do  myself  the  honor 
of  taking  you  into  another  room.” 

He  ad\ances  to  the  door  of  an  inner  room. 
He  offers  his  arm  to  Lady  Lundie.  Her  lady- 
ship stands  immovable ; determined  to  see  the 
Avoman  Avho  has  supplanted  her.  In  a moment 
more,  the  door  of  entrance  from  the  hall  is 
throAvn  open;  and  the  sen-ant  announces,  “Sir 
Patrick  and  Lady  Lundie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold Brinkworth. 

Lady  Lundie  looks  at  the  Avoman  who  has  tak- 
jn  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  family  ; and  sees 
—Anne  Silvester  ! 

THE  END. 


THE  SEAT  OF  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

By  referring  to  our  carefully  engraved  map  on 
>age  500,  which  shows  the  greater  part  of  France 
•.nd  Prussia,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  folloAV 
without  difficulty  the  accounts  of  the  movements 
}f  the  hostile  armies. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  the  principal 
strategic  points  are  Metz,  Thionville,  and  For- 
bach.  The  first-named  city,  lying  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Moselle  and  the  Seille,  is  one  of 
the  most  strongly  fortified  places  in  France.  It 
contains  a population  of  about  05,000.  Until 
1728  the  town  avrs  nothing  but  a collection  of 
marrow  streets,  dirty  and  badly  built ; but  since 
that  time  it  has  been  so  thoroughly  reconstruct- 
ed that  but  few  souA’enirs  of  its  ancient  pictur- 
esque squalidity  remain,  and  it  is  noAV  adorned 
Avith  all  the  modem  improvements  of  Avide, 
Avell-shaded  streets  and  courts,  good  Avharves, 
well-built  and  delightful  promenades.  The 
ouses  are  constructed  solidly  of  stone,  are  gen- 
ally  of  a very  simple  architecture,  and  have 
rely  four  floors.  A great  number  have  gar- 
:ns  attached.  Some  streets  on  the  right  bank 
’ the  Moselle  are  very  steep,  and  are  impassa- 
e for  carriages.  Confined  now  in  narrower 
nits  than  it  was  formerly,  the  city  of  Metz  be- 
Jds  a part  of  its  monuments,  its  abbeys,  and 
. churches  replaced  by  immense  fortifications, 

' such  extent  that  a besieging  army  of  at  least 
0,000  men  Avould  be  required  to  invest  it 
oroughly.  The  city  has  not  been  taken  since 
Avas  surrounded  by  a wall.  The  approaches  to 
e town  are  defended  by  two  forts,  six  lunettes, 
d one  earth-Avork.  The  two  forts  Avere  built 
the  celebrated  Cormontaigne.  That  of 
He  Croix,  with  the  lunette  of  Cheneau,  pre- 
lts  a development  of  galleries  of  nines  of  about 
,000  metres,  and  croAvns  on  ♦*  east  the  heights 
m Avhich  one  can  leap : the  city.  The  oth- 

called  Fort  Mosel'  -*  the  “Double  Crown,” 
situated  toward  l e north.  Its  works,  formed 
ditches  full  of  water  and  flanking  fortifications, 
ike  it  very  difficult  of  approach. 

Thionville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle, 
1 nearer  the  Rhine,  is  scarcely  less  important 
n Metz,  in  a military  point  of  view.  Its 
tifications  are  of  great  extent  and  strength, 
ugh  the  toAvn  itself  consists  of  only  a few 
ets  and  courts.  £$jhajpH  j no-  tovm  in  the 
•Id  has  changed  mastersihore  often  than  Thi- 


Ladislas  V.,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
to  the  Dukes  of  Bourgogne  from  1467  to  1477, 
to  the  imperial  house  of  Hapsburg  up  to  1599, 
to  the  Kings  of  Spain  up  to  1643,  and  finally 
passed  into  the  possession  of  France,  of  which  it 
originally  formed  a part.  In  1814  the  town  Avas 
besieged  by  the  Prussians,  who  were  forced  to 
retire  Avith  heavy  loss. 

Forbach,  in  whose  vicinity  an  unimportant 
engagement  is  reported  to  have  taken  place,  is  a 
delightfully  situated  town,  in  the  department  of 
Moselle,  lying  in  a pleasant  plain  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain*  called  Schlossberg.  Its  streets  are 
narroAv  and  winding,  and  it  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  its  industries,  and  its  position  as 
•one  of  the  principal  inlets  from  Germany  into 
France. 

Further  up,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
lies  the  important  city  of  Strasbourg,  formerly  a 
German  town,  where  the  French  army  under 
Marshal  M‘Mahon  is  concentrated.  At  this 
point  a bridge  of  boats  crossed  the  Rhine  to 
Kehl,  a small  village  of  Baden,  a few  miles  south 
of  the  important  German  fortress  of  Rastadt. 
Immediately  on  the  declaration  of  war  by  France 
this  bridge  was  destroyed  from  the  German  side. 

Owing  to  the  secrecy  which  attends  the  move- 
ments of  troops  in  France  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  of  the  forces  marshaled  for  the 
invasion  of  Prussia.  The  army  of  the  Moselle, 
it  is  reported,  will  be  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Bazaine,  whose  head-quarters  Avill  be 
at  Metz.  The  army  of  the  Rhine,  under  Mar- 
shal M ‘Mahon,  is  concentrated  about  Strasbourg, 
Avhere  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  cross  the 
Rhine  for  an  invasion  of  South  German  territory. 
At  the  time  of  writing  no  movement  has  been 
made  on  either  side ; but  the  period  of  prepara- 
tion can  not  last  much  longer ; and  perhaps  by 
the  time  these  words  come  under  the  reader’s 
eye  the  hostile  armies  will  have  met  in  the  first 
great  shock  of  the  war. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  there  are*  sev- 
eral very  strong  fortresses  under  the  control  of 
Prussia.  First,  there  is  the  fortress  of  Rastadt, 
in  Baden,  considered  one  of  the  strongest  fortifi- 
cations in  Europe.  Should  the  French  succeed 
in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at  Strasbourg, 
Rastadt  will  be  their  first  point  of  attack. 

Further  down  the  river  lies  the  ancient  city  of 
Mainz,  or  Mayence,  very  strongly  fortified.  It 
is  a very  old  and  picturesque  city ; and,  accord- 
ing to  legendary  records,  was  founded  either  by 
certain  grandsons  of  Noah,  shortly  after  the 
Flood,  or  by  the  fugitives  from  Troy,  after  the 
destruction  of  that  city  by  the  Greeks.  As  nei- 
ther legend  has  special  claim  to  credence,  the 
reader  may  accept  either  or  both. 

The  most  important  fortress,  as  well  as  the 
strongest,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  that 
of  Ehrenbreitstein,  commonly  called  the  Gibral- 
tar of  Germany.  It  is  situated  on  and  in  an  im- 
mense rock  opposite  the  city  of  Coblentz.  Vast 
sums  of  money,  and  the  best  efforts  of  military 
engineering  skill,  have  been  for  many  years  ex- 
pended in  making  this  strong-hold  as  nearly  im- 
pregnable as  a fortification  can  be  made.  Here 
are  kept  immense  quantities  of  military  stores 
and  munitions  of  war,  and  a vast  army  could  find 
shelter  under  its  protection.  Its  position  on  the 
river,  and  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country, 
almost  insure  its  immunity  from  siege  operations. 

The  fortifications  at  Cologne,  or  lvoln,  as  the 
Germans  write  the  name  of  that  city,  consist 
mainly  of  carth-Avorks,  which  may  be  rendered 
very  formidable,  on  short  notice,  should  a hostile 
movement  be  made  in  that  direction. 


GOING  TO  MARKET. 

M.  L.  Perrault,  the  painter  of  this  picture, 
Avas  a pupil  of  M.  Bouguereau  ; and  although 
still  young,  his  work  closely  rivals  that  of  his 
master.  M.  Perrault  has  not,  however,  at- 
tempted subjects  so  ambitious  as  some  of  those 
by  Avhich  M.  Bouguereau  is  knoAvn.  His 
themes  are  generally  drawn  from  humble,  and 
frequently  child  life,  as  in  the  picture  engraved, 
and  a larger  composition  in  the  same  exhibition, 
entitled  “ The  Orphans.  ” The  manner  in  which 
these  simple  subjects  are  treated  may,  hoAvever, 
be  instanced  as  typical  of  a section  of  French 
art.  Take,  for  example,  the  present  picture. 
A little  paysanne  is  resting  on  her  Avay  to  the 
market,  held  at  a neighboring  toAvn,  Avith  proba- 
bly all  the  produce  which  can  be  spared  from 
home  consumption — so  small  are  many  of  the 
French  farmsteads,  OAving  to  the  law  which  or- 
dains equal  division  of  the  land  among  the  mem- 
bers of  each  family.  A subject  more  humble 
than  this  could  scarcely  be  selected  or  devised. 
Yet  it  is  treated  on  the  life-size  scale,  Avith  an 
evident  aim  at  largeness  of  style  not  unworthy 
of  an  important  historical  theme,  and  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  finished  with  a careful  technical 
completeness  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
only  in  choice  works  of  cabinet  dimensions. 
There  is,  of  course,  a good  and  a bad  side  to 
this  peculiar  mode  of  dealing  with  incidents  of 
common  life.  Good  workmanship  is  always 
acceptable,  and  here  the  workmanship  is  cer- 
tainly of  excellent  quality.  Moreover,  it  may 
have  the  wholesome  moral  effect  of  enlarging  our 
sympathies  to  see  the  lowliest  pictorial  material 
susceptible  of  being  a vehicle  for  noble,  refined, 
and  finished  art.  On  the  other  hand,  one  is  apt 
to  feel  some  incongruity  between  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  class  of  painters  to  whom  we  al- 
lude, and  the  polish  (sometimes  manifestly  su- 
perficial and  excessive)  in  which  they  too  gener- 
ally indulge.  A sense  of  artificiality  and  of  in- 
sincerity in  the  artist  is  very  liable  to  arise ; and 
the  evil  reaches  its  climax  when,  as  is  frequent- 
ly the  case,  one  is  reminded  more  of  Academic 
conventionalities  than  of  true  unsophisticated 
nature.  To  be  just,  however,  decidedly  the 

Me  of  the  treatment  is  exemplified  in  the 
picture  given  on  our  first  page. 


CHINESE  ART. 

The  works  of  art  of  the  Chinese  are  well 
know  n for  their  great  beauty  of  color  and  form 
in  porcelain,  and  the  extraordinary  fineness  as 
well  as  originality  of  design  in  carvings  of  wood 
and  ivory ; while  the  bronze  objects  Avhich  rep- 
resent the  antique  art  of  China  are  often  most 
remarkable  for  the  skill  and  fancy  Avith  Avhich 
the  forms  of  natural  objects,  plants,  and  animals 
have  been  treated  in  composing  the  ornament. 
The  grotesques,  for  which  they  have  an  especial 
liking,  are  also  far  beyond  any  that  European 
artists  have  ever  designed ; many  of  these  are 
carved  in  the  jade,  Avhich  is  almost  as  hard  as 
diamond,  and  can  only  be  Avorked  by  great  la- 
bor. The  roots  of  trees  are  also  very  cleverly 
catred  into  grotesque  figures  and  animals,  dis- 
playing the  most  ingenious  and  imaginative  fan- 
cy. In  painting  they  are  great  imitators ; and, 
having  perfect  colors,  they  succeed  in  painting 
birds,  flowers,  fruit,  animals,  and  figures  of  men 
and  women  in  the  brightest  and  finest  colors, 
but  without  any  idea  of  very  correct  drawing 
or  placing  the  object  in  perspecthe.  In  this 
respect  they  are  behind  the  Japanese,  Avho  show 
a much  more  artistic  feeling  for  natural  beau- 
ty and  picturesque  arrangement.  The  lacquer- 
work  is  another  form  of  their  ornamental  art 
which  is  now  familiar  to  our  shops.  One  of 
the  most  Avonderful  of  all  their  feats  in  deli- 
cate work  is  the  engraved  minor.  The  Italian 
artists  of  the  sixteenth  century  engraved  orna- 
mental borders  to  their  metallic  mirrors,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  plate  they  often  bestowed  the 
greatest  labor;  but  nothing  approaches  the  Chi- 
nese work.  These  mirrors  appear  bright,  and 
like  any  ordinary  looking-glass ; but  in  certain 
lights  the  design  shines  out  brilliantly  upon  the 
polished  surface,  thus  not  interfering  Avith  the 
use  of  the  mirror  for  seeing  in  it.  But  then 
the  curious  point  is,  that,  on  looking  at  the  back 
of  the  plate,  there  Ave  see  the  design  again,  so 
precisely  that  the  eye  is  completely  deceived  by 
the  appearance  of  transparency  thus  mo6t  clev- 
erly given.  The  Chinese,  however,  have  not  yet 
approached  to  any  real  perception  of  the  beauty 
and  power  of  art  as  the  European  nations  have 
for  so  many  centuries  had;  in  this  they  are 
among  the  youngest  of  nations,  although,  no 
doubt,  they  can  claim  an  acquaintance  with  art 
that  reaches  as  far  back  as  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. They  have  long  had  their  portrait-paint- 
ers, and  they  make  some  attempt  at  painting 
subjects,  such  as  assemblies  of  mandarins  and 
people  of  importance— all  very  closely  imitative 
in  the  work,  but  rather  stiff,  as  we  see  in  all 
early  works  of  this  nature.  The  intercourse 
with  Europeans  will,  however,  be  sure  to  encour- 
age the  natural  taste  for  ornamental  objects  and 
pictures,  and  we  shall  see  this  last  development 
of  a people’s  civilization  arising  as  the  railroad, 
the  locomotive,  and  the  electric  telegraph  make 
their  appearance  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  The 
great  leader  in  this  advance  of  outer  barbarism 
into  the  preserves  of  Celestial  civilization  hap- 
pens to  be  that  eminent  Celestial,  Commissioner 
Lay,  who  is  already  contemplating  a visit  to 
this  country,  to  prepare  the  way  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  our  great  engineers. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

“ I’m  afraid,  dear  wife,  that  while  I am  gone  absence 
will  conquer  love.”  “Oh,  never  fear,  dear  husband; 
the  longer  you  stay  away  the  better  I shall  like  you.” 

The  Mark  Napoleon  Aims  at— Bismarck. 


During  the  long  French  war  two  old  ladies  in  Stra- 
maer  were  going  to  the  kirk ; the  one  said  to  the  other, 
“ Was  it  not  a wonderful 
thing  that  the  Breetish 
were  aye  victorious  ower 
the  French  in  battle?” 

“Not  a bit,”  said  the  oth- 
er old  lady;  “dinna  ye 
ken  the  Breetish  aye  say 
their  prayers  before  ga’in 
into  battle  ?”  The  other 
replied,  “But  canna  the 
French  say  their  prayers 
as  weel  ?’’  The  reply 
Avas  most  characteristic: 


“Please,  Sir,  I don’t  think  Mr.  Dosim  takes  his 
physic  reg’lar.”  said  a doctor’s  boy  to  his  employer. 
“ Why  so  ?”  “ Cause  vy,  he’s  getting  veil  so  precious 


The  answer  lately  given  in  a French  court  by  a 
prisoner  accused  of  almost  cutting  his  wife  to  pieces 
Avas,  Avith  a smile,  “Well,  Monsieur  le  President,  you 
know  every  one  has  his  little  failing.” 

“I  say,  Jim,  they  tell  me  there  is  a man  down  East 
that  is  so  industrious  that  he  works  twenty-five  hours 
a day.”  “ Uow  is  that,  Cuffy  ? There  are  only  twen- 
ty-four hours  in  a day.”  “ Why,  he  gets  up  an  hour 
before  daylight,  you  stupid  nigger!” 

“May  I ask  the  time  of  day,  Sir  ?"  Baid  a stranger  to 
Mr.  Buffers.  “By  nil  means,  Sir — by  all  means,” 
replied  the  amiable  Mr.  Buffers.  “ Well,  Sir,  what 
time  is  it  ?”  “ Upon  my  word  I don’t  know.  I have 
not  watched  the  time  lately.” 

A fellow,  having  a spite  at  a sausage-maker,  rushed 
into  his  shop,  when  croAvded  with  customers,  threw  a 
large  dead  cat  upon  the  counter,  and  said:  “That 
makes  nineteen ! We’ll  settle  when  you’re  not  so 
busy !”  and  made  his  exit.  He  was,  of  course,  follow- 
ed by  the  sausage  amateurs,  empty  handed. 

Lillie and  her  brother  called  at  a house  on  their 

way  to  school,  one  cold  morning,  to  warm  themselves. 
Some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  her  brother  being 
old  enough  to  attend  school.  “ Oh  yes !"  said  Lillie ; 
“ he  is  six ; and  mother  says  if  he  hadn’t  been  sick  he 
would  have  been  as  much  as  seA'en  or  eight!” 

A San  Francisco  school-teacher  received  the  follow- 
ing note  from  the  “ ostensible”  parent  of  one  of  his 
pupils : “ I hope  as  to  my  John,  you  will  flog  him  just 
as  ofin  as  you  kin.  Heas  a bad  boy— is  John.  Altho 
I’ve  bin  in  habit  of  teachin  him  miself,  it  seems  to  me 
he  never  will  never  larn  uni  tiling — his  spellin  is  ottrag- 
ously  deflshent.  Wallop  him  Avell,  ser,  and  you  will 
receiv  my  thanks. 

“P.S.  What  accounts  for  John  bein  Bich  a scholar 
is  that  he  is  my  sun  by  my  Avife’s  fust  husband.” 

The  following  singular  advertisement  appears  in  a 
Canada  paper: 

“ All  dose  people  what  I owes, 

I’ll  not  ax  dem  for  dat; 

But  all  dose  people  what  owes  me, 

Must  pay  me  immediat.” 


A census-taker  recently  asked  a servant-girl  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  how  many  regular,  steady  boarders 
there  Avere  in  the  house.  She  informed  him  that  there 
were  fifteen  boarders  in  all,  but  “not  more’n  four  of 
’em  is  steady ; the  rest  is  dimmecrats !” 


but  die  stuffs.” 

There  is  a farmer  in  Yorkshire  who  has  a mile  of 
children.  His  name  is  Furlong,  and  he  has  four  boys 
and  four  girls.  Eight  furlongs  make  one  mile. 

“ Why,  Bill,  what’s  the  matter  Avith  you  ? You  look 
down  in  the  mouth.”  “Well,  Peter,  I dare  say,  if 
you’d  been  through  Avhat  I have,  you’d  look  bad  too.” 
“ What’s  the  matter  ?”  “ Well,  you  know  Sarah  Sniv- 
els, don’t  you,  Peter  ?”  “ Yes. ” “I  discarded  her  last 
night.”  “You  did ! What  for?”  “ Well,  I’ll  tell  you. 
She  said  she  Avouldn’t  many  me,  and  I’d  discard  any 
girl  that  would  treat  me  in  that  manner." 

Judge  K , of  North  Carolina,  is  a great  stickler 

for  forms.  One  day  a soldier,  who  had  been  battered 
considerably  in  the  war,  was  brought  in  as  a witness. 
The  Judge  told  him  to  hold  up  his  right  hand.  “ Can’t 
do  it,  Sir,”  said  the  man.  “ Why  not  ?”  “ Got  a shot 
in  that  arm,  Sir.”  “Then  hold  up  your  left.”  The 
man  said  that  he  had  got  a shot  in  that  arm  too. 
“Then,”  said  the  Judge,  sternly,  “ you  must  hold  up 
your  leg.  No  man  ever  can  be  sworn,  Sir,  in  this  court 
by  Iuav,  unless  he  holds  up  something.” 

“ I understand  you  make  very  good  cider  ?”  “ Yaw,” 
said  the  Dutchman ; “ Hans,  my  poy,  go  pring  a mug- 
ful.” Hans  soon  returned  Avith  a mug  brimming  full, 
and  handed  it  to  the  Dutchman,  who  drained  it  to  the 
bottom  at  one  draught;  then  turning  to  his  astonished 
visitor,  said : “ Dere  now,  if  you  dosh  not  dink  dat  ish 
goot  cider,  joost  schmell  of  te  mug.” 

A pretty  good  story  is  told  of  an  expressman  from 
one  of  the  neighboring  towns  who  Avas  very  near- 
sighted. He  one  day  received  an  order  from  a physi- 
cian for  a five -ounce  Britannia  syringe.  The  next 
morning  the  worthy  doctor  was  considerably  aston- 
ished by  receiving  five  pounds  of  Bologna  sausages ! 


“ Hoot,  jabbering  bodies, 
wha  could  understand 


Last  week  a gentleman 
of  this  city  was  poring 
over  what  to  give  a young 
lady  friend,  and  at  last 
decided  it  Bhould  be  a 
ring.  “Now,  my  dear 
friend,  what  kind  of  a 
ring  would  you  like  ?— it 
is  so  very  puzzling ; there 
are  so  many  sorts.”— 
“Well,  Mr.  Johnson- 
one,  you  know,  don’t  like 
to  make  a choice  in  these 
mattera — little  delicate — 
you  understand  — but 
really,  if  you  insist  upon 
it— I s’pose  you  will- 
why,  1 snould  like  an  en- 
gagement ring  dearly,” 
was  the  innocent  reply. 

A beggar  went  into  the 
store  of  a popular  whole- 
sale and  retail  crockery 
dealer  and  asked  for  a 
quarter.  The  dealer  look- 
ed at  him  a moment 
from  his  commanding 
eminence,  and  then  re- 
marked : “You  beg  rath- 
er strong,  don’t  von  ? 
’Pears  to  me  you’d  be 
more  successful  if  you 
asked  for  a few  cents 
only,  as  a rule.”  “ Well, 
then,  give  me  a few 
cents,”  was  the  quick  re- 
ply. This  was  too  much 
foi-our  dealer,  and  he 
gave  up — the  cents. 

A Western  editor  con- 
soled a man  who  com- 
plained that  justice  had 
not  been  done  him  by  the 
remark  that  it  was  “ very 
lucky  for  him.” 


GREAT  HISTORICAL  PICTURE. 

LE  SABRUTO^atlfrom 

w4>- 


ON  THE  BLUFF  AT  LONG  BRANCH,  'AT  THE  BATHING  HOUR.— [Drawn  by  Winslow  Homer.] 
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THE  LAST  OF  HIS  TRIBE. 

He  crouches  and  buries  his  face  on  his  knees, 

And  hides  in  the  dark  of  his  hair; 

For  he  can  not  look  up  to  the  storm-smitten  trees, 
Or  think  of  the  loneliness  there- 
of the  loss  and  the  loneliness  there. 

The  wallaroos  grope  through  the  tufts  of  the  grass, 
And  turn  to  their  covers  for  fear; 

But  he  sits  in  the  ashes  and  lets  them  pass 
Where  the  boomerangs  sleep  with  the  spear— 
With  the  nullah,  the  sling,  and  spear. 

Uloola,  behold  him ! The  thunder  that  breaks 
On  the  tops  of  the  rocks  with  the  rain, 

And  the  wind  which  drives  up  with  the  salt  of  the  lakes, 
Have  made  him  a hunter  again — 

A hunter  and  fisher  again. 

For  his  eyes  have  been  full  with  a smouldering  thought ; 
But  he  dreams  of  the  hunts  of  yore, 

And  of  foes  that  he  sought,  and  of  fights  that  he  fought 
With  those  who  will  battle  no  more— 

Who  will  go  to  the  battle  no  more. 

It  is  well  that  the  water  which  tumbles  and  fills 
Goes  moaning  and  moaning  along, 

For  an  echo  rolls  out  from  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
And  he  starts  at  a wonderful  song— 

At  the  sounds  of  a wonderful  song. 

And  he  sees,  through  the  rents  of  the  scattering  fogs, 
The  corrobboree  warlike  and  grim, 

And  the  lubra  who  sat  by  the  fire  on  the  logs, 

To  watch,  like  a mourner,  for  him— 

Like  a mother  and  mourner  for  him. 

Will  he  go  in  his  sleep  from  these  desolate  lands, 
Like  a chief,  to  the  rest  of  his  race. 

With  thehoney-voiced  woman  who  beckons,  and  stands, 
And  gleams  like  a dream  in  his  face — 

Like  a marvelous  dream  in  his  face  ? 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE. 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “ A Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “ Gwen- 
doline's Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  NIGHT-WATCH. 


It  was  an  easy  thing  enough,  as  Walter  Grange 
had  said,  to  make  acquaintance  with  Carew  of 
Crompton,  and  possible  even  to  become  his  bosom 
friend  at  a short  notice,  for  his  friendships,  all 
made  in  wine,  at  play,  or  in  the  hunting-field, 
were  soon  cemented ; but  then,  if  the  introduction 
was  effected  in  an  unpropitious  time  or  manner, 
it  was  like  enough  to  end  in  affront  or  downright 
insult.  A gulf  might  be  fixed  just  where  you 
wanted  a causeway,  and  of  this — though  he  had 
feigned  to  inquire  about  it  so  innocently  of  the 
honest  park-keeper — Richard  Yorke  was  well 
aware.  He  had,  as  has  been  hinted,  come  down 
to  Crompton  with  the  express  view  of  throwing 
himself  in  the  way  of  its  eccentric  master,  and 
to  do  so  opportunely,  and  he  was  content  to  bide 
his  time.  Thus,  though  the  autumn  had  far 
advanced,  and  the  time  had  come  for  men  of 
his  craft  to  hasten  from  the  dropping,  dripping 
woods,  no  longer  fair,  to  hive  at  home  their  sweet 
memorials  of  the  summer  time,  Richard  remained 
at  Crompton,  not  willingly,  indeed,  nor  even  pa- 
tiently, but  with  that  sort  of  dogged  resolve  which 
is  engendered,  even  in  a restless  spirit,  by  long 
watching.  He  had  stopped  so  long  that  he  would 
not  now  give  up  his  watch  ; the  fortress,  indeed, 
showed  no  more  sign  of  breach  than  when  he 
first  sat  down  before  it ; but  still  he  would  not 
raise  the  siege.  This  persistency  excited  no  sur- 
prise in  his  house  companion ; Walter  Grange 
was  no  gossip,  nor  curious  about  other  men’s  af- 
fairs ; it  was  easy,  even  for  him,  to  see  that  his 
tenant  had  a proud  stomach,  and  he  had  set  down 
his  talk  about  desiring  an  introduction  to  Carew 
as  merely  another  phrase  for  wishing  for  a good 
chance  of  disposing  of  his  wares  to  best  advant- 
age in  that  market  to  which  so  many  of  such 
various  callings  thronged.  He  did  not  think, 
as  he  had  honestly  confessed,  that  there  was 
much  chance  of  the  Squire  becoming  a patron 
of  the  fine  arts,  but  he  wished  the  young  fellow 
luck,  and  was  glad,  for  more  than  one  reason, 
that  he  staid  on. 

It  was  at  least  three  months  after  his  young 
lodger’s  arrival  that  Walter  burst  into  his  sit- 
ting-room one  afternoon,  witfiout  his  usual  knock 
at  the  door,  with  the  great  news  that  he  had 
just  had  word,  by  a safe  hand,  that  a gang  of 
poachers  would  be  in  the  Home  Park  that  very 
night,  and  that  all  the  staff  of  keepers  would  be 
out  in  waiting  for  them. 

“You  know,”  said  he,  quite  indignant  that 
the  young  man  did  not  show  his  enthusiasm, 
‘ ‘ you  told  me  I was  to  be  sure  and  let  you  know, 
Mr.  Yorke ; but,  of  course,  you  needn’t  make  one 
of  us  unless  you  like.” 

“Oh  yes,  I’ll  come,” laughed  the  young  fel- 
low— “ that  is,  provided  it  is  fine.  I can't  fight 
in  the  rain,  even  for  the  game  laws.” 

“ It  ’ll  be  a lovely  night,  Sir,  with  just  enough 
of  moonlight  to  know  friends ^rom  foes,”  went  on 
the  keeper,  rubbing  his  hands;  and  unconsciously 
moistening  them  in  his  excitement.  “I  knew 
you’d  come.  I said  to  myself : ‘ Mr.  Yorke  ’ll 
never  turn  tail;’  and  we  shall  be  really  glad  of 
your  help,  for  the  fact  is  we  are  short-handed. 
Napes  is  down  with  the  rheumatics,  and  two  of 
our  men  are  away  from  home,  and  there  ain’t 
time  to  send  to  the  out-heaters.  So  we  shall  be 
only  nine  — including  yourself — in  all.  Let’s 
see,”  continued  the  old  man,  counting  on  his  fin- 
gers : “ there'll  be  Bill  Nokes,  and  Robert  Sloane, 
and — ” 

“Spare  me  the  roll-call,  Grange, ’’  interrupted 
the  painter;  “and  tell  me  where  I am  to  be, 
and  when,  and  I’ll  be  there.  ” 


“Very  good,  Sir,”  said  the  keeper,  musing. 
‘ ‘ I’ll  put  you  at  the  Squire’s  oak — the  one  as 
you  drawed  so  nicely — that  ’ll  be  at  the  Decoy 
down  yonder,  and  close  to, home.  You  have 
only  to  use  this  whlsfie,  ahd  you ’ll  get  help 


be  a fight,  no  doubt.  They  must  be  a daring  lot 
to  poach  the  near  park,  within  sound  of  the 
house:  they  ain’t  a done  that  these  ten  year; 
for  the  last  time  they  brought  Squire  and  his 
bull-dogs  out,  which  was  a lesson  to  one  or  two 
of ’em.  However,  he’s  for  town,  they  say,  to- 
day. ” 

“All  right,  Grange;  we  must  do  without 
him,  then,  ” returned  the  young  man,  cheerfully. 
“ What  time  am  I to  be  on  guard  ?” 

“You  should  be  there  at  ten  at  latest,  Sir. 
There’ll  be  plenty  of  us  within  whistle-call,  you 
understand.  But  nobody  will  come  aneist  you 
as  has  any  business  there ; so  whoever  you  see 
you  must  go  in  at.” 

Yorke  nodded,  smiling,  and  doubling  his  white 
fists,  hit  out  scientifically  with  his  right. 

“ You’re  one  after  the  Squire’s  own  heart,” 
exclaimed  the  keeper,  admiringly ; “ and  I do 
wish  you  could  foregather  with  him.  What  a 
reach  of  arm  you’ve  got,  and  Avhat  a play  of 
muscle ! The  fist  is  the  weapon  for  a poacher — 
that  is,  I mean  agin  him — if  you  only  know  how 
to  use  it.  I can  depend  on  the  Decoy  being 
guarded  by  ten,  Sir,  can  I ? for  I must  be  off  to 
the  head-keeper’s  with  the  rest.  ” 

“Yes,  you  can.” 

“ Then,  good-by,  Sir,  for  the  present.” 

“ Now  what  a poor  fool  is  that ! ” soliloquized 
the  young  painter,  contemptuously,  as  the  door 
closed  upon  his  late  companion.  “To  think 
that  I should  risk  my  life  against  a poacher’s  on 
even  terms ! Of  course,  if  they  suffice,  I shall 
only  treat  him  to  my  knuckles  ; but  if  not — if  he 
be  a giant,  or  there  be  more  than  one  of  them — 
then  here  is  a better  ally  than  mere  bone  and 
sinew.”  Yorke  took  out  of  a drawer  a life-pre- 
server, made  of  lead  and  whalebone,  struck  with 
it  once,  to  test  its  weight  and  elasticity,  then 
slipped  it  into  his  shooting-jacket  pocket.  ‘ ‘ That 
will  enlarge  their  organs  of  locality,”  said  he, 
grimly ; “ they  will  not  forget  the  Decoy  Pond  in 
a hurry  whose  heads  knock  against  this.” 

He  made  a better  supper  than  was  usual  with 
him  that  night ; filled  his  pocket-flask  with  bran- 
dy, and  his  pouch  with  tobacco ; and  then  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  whistle  Grange  had  given  him, 
and  which  he  had  hung  round  his  neck,  was  within 
easy  reach  of  his  fingers,  sallied  out,  well  wrapped 
up  as  to  his  throat,  and  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  If  Richard  Yorke  was  doomed  not  to 
have  life  made  easy  for  him,  he  made  it  as  easy 
as  he  could.  He  never  omitted  a precaution, 
unless  it  gave  him  trouble  to  take  it  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  advantage  it  conferred ; he  was 
never  imprudent,  unless  the  passion  of  the  mo- 
ment was  too  strong  for  him;  but  sometimes, 
unfortunately,  his  mere  whims  were  in  their  in- 
tensity passions,  and  his  passions,  while  they 
lasted,  fits  of  madness.  He  was  a landscape- 
painter,  partly  because  he  had  some  taste  that 
way,  but  chiefly  because  he  hated  regular  work 
of  any  sort.  lie  had  no  real  love  for  his  art, 
and  not  the  least  touch  of  poetic  feeling.  He 
knew  an  oak  from  a beech-tree,  and  the  sort  of 
touch  that  should  be  used  in  delineating  the  foli- 
age of  each;  a yellow  primrose  was  to  him  a 
yellow  primrose,  and  he  could  mix  the  colors 
deftly  enough  which  made  up  its  hue.  His  ed- 
ucation had  been  by  no  means  neglected,  but  it 
had  been  of  a strange  sort ; every  thing  he  had 
learned  was,  as  it  were,  for  immediate  use,  and 
of  a superficial  but  attractive  character.  The 
advocates  of  a classical  curriculum  would  have 
shaken  their  heads  at  what  Richard  Yorke  did 
know,  almost  as  severely  as  at  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. He  had  read  a good  deal  of  all  kinds  of 
literature,  including  much  garbage;  he  could 
play  a little  on  the  piano,  and  speak  French  with 
an  excellent  accent.  In  a word,  he  had  learned  ev- 
ery thing  that  had  pleased  him,  as  well  as  a little 
Latin  and  some  mathematics,  which  had  not.  H e 
knew  English  history  far  better  than  most  young 
Englishmen ; but  thq  sight  of  tomb  or  ruin  had 
never  made  his  heart  pulse  faster  with  an  evoked 
idea  by  a single  beat.  Historical  associations 
had  no  charm  for  him.  This  mighty  oak,  for 
example,  under  the  shadow  of  which  he  now 
stands  sentry,  and  which  he  had  transferred  so 
deftly  to  his  port-folio,  has  no  longer  any  inter- 
est for  him.  He  has  ‘ ‘ done  it,  ” and  its  use  and 
pleasure  are  therefore  departed  in  his  eyes.  He 
knows  quite  well  that  though  it  is  called  the 
Squire’s,  in  token,  probably,  of  some  wholesale 
slaughter  of  wild-ducks  effected  by  Carew  from 
its  convenient  cover,  that  this  tree  is  hundreds 
of  years  old  — the  oldest  in  all  the  chase.  He 
has  read  the  “Talking  Oak,”  for  indeed  he  can 
quote  Tennyson  by  the  yard,  and  in  dulcet  yoice ; 
and  it  would  have  been  natural  enough,  one 
would  think,  in  such  a time  and  place,  that  some 
thoughts  of  what  this  venerable  monarch  of  the 
forest  must  have  witnessed  would  perforce  come 
into  his  mind.  The  same  moonlight  that  now 
shines  down  between  its  knotted  naked  branches 
must  have  doubtless  lit  on  many  a pair  of  lovers, 
for  it  was  ever  a favorite  place  for  tryst  in  by- 
gone years.  The  young  monk,  perhaps,  may 
here  (when  Crompton  was  an  abbey)  have  given 
double  absolution,  to  himself  and  to  the  girl  who 
confessed  to  him  her  love.  Roundhead  maiden 
and  Cavalier  gallant  must  many  a time  have 
forgotten  their  political  differences  beneath  this 
oak,  as  yet  a tree  not  sacred  to  royalty ; nay, 
perhaps  even  those  of  York  and  Lancaster  may 
here  have  been  compounded  for,  in  one  red  rose 
of  a blush.  Bluff  Harry  had  haply  hunted  be- 
neath its  once  wide-spreading  arms,  and  certain- 
ly the  martyr  king  had  done  so,  with  a score  of 
generations  of  men  of  all  sorts,  dead  and  gone, 
God  alone  knows  whither.  Though  no  more 
the  bugle  sounded,  nor  the  twanging  bow  was 
heard,  there  was  surely  an  echo  of  their  far- 
away music  in  the  young  painter’s  ear!  No, 
there  was  none. 

Heard  melodies  are  Bweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter, 

was  a line  Richard  Yorke  had  read,  perhaps,  but 
.cei'taiylj’  had  uot  understood.  He  heard  the 
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bare  branch  creak  and  sway  above  his  head  as 
the  wind  slowly  took  it ; be  heard  the  night-jar 
croak,  as  it  flew  by  on  silent  wing;  and  now 
and  then  he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  the 
sound  of  the  voices  of  his  fellow-watchers  a great 
way  off,  which  was  his  only  touch  of  fancy. 
They  were  all  silent,  and  in  close  hiding. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  his  mind 
was  fixed  upon  the  matter  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, so  that  other  subjects  were  thereby  ex- 
cluded from  it.  The  repression  of  night-poach- 
ing was  not  a matter  that  interested  him  either 
in  principle  or  practice.  He  would  just  as  soon 
that  the  keeper  had  not  reminded  him  of  his  of- 
fer to  share  his  watch — the  whim  that  had  once 
seized  him  to  do  so  had  died  away ; but  having 
once  promised  his  company,  he  was  not  one  to 
break  his  word.  So  here  he  was. 

The  young  man’s  thoughts  were  busy,  then, 
neither  with  the  pas);  nor  the  present,  but  with 
the  future — that  is,  his  own  future.  The  path 
of  life  did  not  lie  straight  before  Richard  Yorke, 
as  it  does  before  most  men  of  his  age,  and  in  fact 
it  came,  so  to  s[>eak,  abruptly  to  a termination 
exactly  where  he  stood. 

In  such  a case,  the  choice  of  the  wayfarer  be- 
comes boundless,  and  is  only  limited  by  the  ho- 
rizon and  circumstances.  As  matters  were,  he 
had  scarcely  enough  to  live  on — not  nearly 
enough  to  do  so  as  his  tastes  and  habits  suggest- 
ed : and  yet,  by  one  bold  stroke,  with  luck  to 
back  it,  he  might,  not  “one  day"  ( that  would 
have  had  small  charm  for  him),  but  at  once,  and 
for  his  life-long,  be  rich  and  prosperous.  He 
could  not  be  said  to  have  expectations,  but  his 
position  was  not  without  certain  contingencies, 
the  extreme  brilliancy  of  which  might  almost 
atone  for  their  vagueness.  It  was  from  a dream 
of  future  greatness,  or  what  seemed  to  him  as 
such,  wherein  he  saw  himself  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful, surrounded  with  luxury  and  with  the  min- 
isters of  every  pleasure,  that  he  was  suddenly 
and  sharply  awakened  by  a trifling  incident — the 
snapping  of  a dead  twig  in  the  copse  hard  by. 
In  an  instant  the  glittering  gossamer  of  thought 
was  swept  aside,  and  the  young  fellow  was  all 
ear  and  eye.  The  wind  had  dropped  for  some 
time,  and  the  silence  was  intense;  that  solemn 
hush  seemed  to  pervade  the  forest  which  some 
poet  has  attributed  to  the  cessation  of  spiritual 
life,  as  though  the  haunters  of  the  glade  were 
waiting  for  the  resumption  of  their  occupations 
until  the  interloping  mortal  should  pass  by. 
Nothing  stirred,  or,  if  so,  it  was  motion  without 
sound,  as  when  the  full-feathered  owl  slid  softly 
through  the. midnight  air  .above  him.  Not  a 
dead  leaf  fell ; and  where  the  leaves  had  fallen 
there  they  lay.  How  was  it,  then,  that  a twig 
broke  ? The  deer  were  couched ; the  pheasants 
sat  at  roost,  their  heads  beneath  that  splendid 
coverlet,  their  wing;  and  though  there  were 
creeping  things  which  even  midnight  did  not 
woo  to  rest  in  that  vast  wilderness,  Yorke  had 
imbibed  enough  of  forest  lore  to  know  that  the 
noise  which  he  had  heard  was  produced  by  none 
of  these.  A rat  in  the  water-rushes,  or  a stoat 
pushing  through  the  undergrowth,  would  have 
announced  itself  in  a different  fashion.  Again 
the  sound  was  heard,  and  this  time  it  was  no 
longer  the  crackling  of  a twig,  but  the  breaking 
of  a branch;  then  cautious  footsteps  fell  upon 
the  frosty  leaves,  and,  with  a light  leap  on  the 
bank  that  fringed  the  copse,  the  poacher  stood 
in  the  open. 

That  such  he  was,  Yorke  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever ; the  moonlight  streamed  full  upon  him,  and 
showed  him  to  be  none  of  the  Crompton  keepers, 
unless,  indeed,  he  was  disguised.  For  an  in- 
stant, it  passed  across  his  mind  that  this  might 
be  Walter  Grange  himself — he  was  about  the 
same  height  and  build — come  to  play  a trick  upon 
him  to  test  his  courage,  for  the  man’s  face  was 
blackened  like  a burglar’s  ; but  this  idea  was  dis- 
missed as  soon  as  entertained.  The  keeper,  he 
reflected,  thought  far  too  seriously  of  the  night's 
doings  to  make  jest  of  them,  and  besides,  he 
could  never  have  sprung  upon  the  bank  as  yon- 
der fellow  did,  his  limbs,  though  sturdy,  being 
stiff  with  age  and  occasional  rheumatism.  The 
intruder  seemed  quite  alone,  and  it  was  probable, 
while  his  confederates  paid  attention  to  the  pheas- 
ants in  the  Home  Park,  that  he  was  bent  upon 
making  a private  raid  upon  the  sleeping  water- 
fowl.  He  had  no  gun,  however,  nor,  as  far  as 
Yorke  could  make  out,  any  other  weapon  ; and 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  near  enough  to  the  pond 
to  admit  of  it  the  watcher  sprang  out  from  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  oak,  and  placed  himself 
between  the  stranger  and  the  copse  from  which 
he  had  emerged.  Yorke  was  the  taller  by  full 
six  inches,  and  believing  himself  to  be  more  than 
a match  for  his  antagonist,  had  not  so  much  as 
laid  finger  on  his  concealed  weapon ; but  if  he 
had  now  any  thought  of  doing  so,  it  w as  too  late  ; 
for,  with  a cry  of  eager  rage,  the  man  turned  at 
once,  and  sprang  at  him  like  a tiger.  It  needed 
all  his  skill  and  coolness  to  parry  the  fierce  blows 
which  fell  upon  him  like  hail,  and  which  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  return.  Yorke  was  an  adept  at 
boxing,  and  in  the  chance  encounters  into  which 
a somewhat  dissipated  and  reckless  youth  had 
led  him,  he  had  been  an  easy  victor ; but  it  now 
took  all  he  knew  to  “keep  himself.”  An  in- 
stant’s carelessness,  or  the  absence  of  a hand  in 
search  of  that  which  he  would  now  have  gladly 
seized,  and  his  guard  would  have  teen  broken 
through,  and  himself  placed  at  his  foe’s  mercy. 
Nothing  but  his  long  reach  preserved  him  from 
those  sledge-hammer  blows,  which  seemed  as 
though  each  must  break  the  arm  they  fell  upon. 
As  for  using  his  whistle,  the  opportunity,  of 
course,  was  not  afforded  him ; and,  moreover,  he 
had  no  breath  to  spare  for  such  a purpose. 
Breath,  however,  was  also  a desideratum  with 
the  poacher,  and  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  he  ac- 
companied every  blow — as  Brian  de  Bois-Guil- 
bert  was  wont  to  hammer  home  his  mace-strokes 
with  ‘ ‘ Ha ! Beauseant,  Beauseant !” — with  some 
amazing  oath.  It  is  recorded  of  an  Americati 


gentleman,  much  given  to  thisphemy,  that  he 
could  entertain  “ an  intelligent  companion”  for 
half  a day  with  the  mere  force  and  ingenuity  of 
his  expletives ; and  this  singular  talent  seemed 
to  be  shared  by  Richard  Yorke’s  antagonist. 
That  one  of  the  most  accomplished  roughs  of  the 
Midlands  had  fallen  to  the  young  painter’s  lot 
in  that  night’s  melee,  he  could  not  for  a moment 
doubt ; but  this  reflection  did  not  go  far  to  soothe 
him.  He  did  not  care  for  fighting  for  its  own 
sake,  while  his  pride  revolted  against  thus  being 
kept  at  bay  by  a brutal  clown.  If  he  could  but 
get  the  chance,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  end  this 
matter  once  for  all,  and  at  last  the  opportunity 
seemed  to  be  afforded.  The  poacher  suddenly 
stepped  back  to  the  very  margin  of  the  pond,  a 
long  oval  piece  of  water,  and  not  very  deep,  and 
quick  as  thought,  Yorke  drew  his  deadly  weapon. 
But  at  the  same  moment  there  was  a . sound  of 
racing  feet,  and  down  the  drive  there  came  two 
men  at  headlong  speed.  Yorke  did  not  doubt 
that  they  were  poachers;  but  his  blood  was  up, 
and  he  was  armed — he  felt  like  an  iron-chul 
against  whom  three  wooden  ships  were  about  to 
pit  themselves.  “Where  I hit  nowr  I make  a 
hole,”  he  muttered,  savagely,  and  stood  Ann; 
nor  did  he  even  put  his  lips  to  the  whistle  that 
hung  round  his  neck. 

But  as  the  men  came  nearer,  in  the  foremost 
he  recognized  Walter  Grange,  and  at  the  same 
moment  saw  his  late  antagonist  plunge  wildly 
into  the  ice-cold  pond,  and  begin  to  wade  and 
swim  across  it. 

“Cuss  him!  I durst  not  do  it,” gasped  Wal- 
ter, just  too  late,  and  mindful,  even  in  his  pas- 
sionate disappointment,  of  rheumatic  pains. 
“Dash  after  him,  Bob,  while  Mr.  Yorke  and  I 
run  round." 

But  Bob  had  had  the  rheumatism  too,  or  had 
seen  the  unpleasant  effects  of  it  in  others,  and 
shook  his  shaggy  head. 

A mocking  laugh  burst  from  the  poacher,  al- 
ready nearing  the  opposite  bank. 

“Dang  him ! If  I’d  got  a gun,  I’d  shoot  him. 
Run,  man!”  cried  Walter,  excitedly — “run, 
man,  run ! He  can  never  get  along  in  his  wet 
clothes.”  And  off  the  two  men  started  in  hot 
pursuit. 

Yorke  watched  them  toiling  round  the  pond, 
while  the  poacher  landed,  shook  himself  like  any 
water-dog,  and  leisurely  trotted  off. 

“ It  was  lucky  for  him,”  murmured  he,  as  he 
replaced  his  weapon  in  his  pocket,  “that  the 
help  came  on  my  side ; ” then  lit  his  pipe,  and 
leisurely  walked  home. 

Three  hours  later  returned  the  keeper  (for 
whose  arrival  he  had  been  sitting  up),  with 
twinkling  eye  and  a look  of  triumph. 

“Well,  you  caught  the  beggar,  did  you, 
Grange  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  we  caught  him  fast  enough,”  re- 
sponded the  other,  grinning;  “we.  caught  the 
whole  lot  of  them.  And  who  d’ye  think  they 
were?  Why,  it  was  the  whole  party  from  till 
house,  as  had  come  out  to  play  at  poachers ! 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  a game  ? Some  on  'em 
got  it  hot,  I reckon,  in  the  new  spinney  yonder. 
But  that  was  no  matter.  We’ve  all  had  our 
skins  full  of  rum  punch,  and  a sov.  apiece,  be- 
cause Squire  says  we  proved  ourselves  good  watch- 
dogs. And  here,”  continued  the  old  man,  exult, 
ingly,  “ are  a couple  of  sovs.  for  yourself.  ‘ Give 
them  to  that  tall  young  fellow,  ’ says  Squire,  * as 
you  posted  by  the  Decoy  Pond,  for  he  knows 
how  to  use  his  fists.’  Why,  that  ’ere  chap  as 
you  had  the  tussle  with  was  Carew  hisself !” 

A deadly  paleness  overspread  the  young  man’s 
cheeks. 

“ Was  that  Carew  ?”  he  said. 

“Yes,  indeed,  it  was;  though  none  of  us 
know’d  it.  You  needn’t  look  so  skeared.  He 
ain’t  annoyed  with  you;  he’s  pleased,  bless  ’ee, 
and  here’s  the  proof  of  it.” 

“You  may  keep  the  guineas,  Grange,”  said 
Yorke,  gravely ; “ only  keep  my  secret  too.  If 
he  thinks  I was  a night-watcher,  let  him  continue 
in  that  belief.  ” 

“Why,  it’s  the  test  introduction  to  Carew  as 
you  could  have!”  insisted  the  astonished  keeper. 
“You  have  only  to  go  up  to  the  great  house  to- 
morrow, and  say:  ‘Here’s  the  man  as  proved 
your  match  last  night,’  and — ” 

“You  must  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
my  own  affairs,”  interrupted  the  young  fellow, 
haughtily ; “so  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  say 
nothing  more  about  the  matter.” 

“Just  as  you  please,  Sir;  and  I am  sure  you 
are  very  kind,”  answered  the  keeper,  slipping  the 
coins  into  his  pocket.  “ Squire  hisself  could  not 
be  more  liberal,  that’s  certain.  You  are  tired,  I 
see ; and  I wish  you  good-night,  Sir,  or  rather 
good-morning.” 

“ Good-night,  Grange.” 

“Now,  that’s  what  1 call  pride,”  said  Walter, 
grimly,  as  he  closed  the  door  upon  his  lodger ; 
“ and  I am  sure  I hope,  for  his  sake,  it  may  nev- 
er have  a fall.  ” 

When  Richard  Yorke  was  thus  left  to  himself 
he  did  a curious  thing ; he  took  out  the  life-pre- 
server from  its  receptacle,  and  having  made  up 
the  fire,  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  burning 
mass,  so  that  in  the  morning  there  was  nothing 
left  of  it  save  a dull  lump  of  lead. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ACBOS8  THE  THRESHOLD. 

A day  or  two  passed  by,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  Carew’s  combat  with  the  young 
watcher;  some  other  mad  frolic  had  doubtless 
entered  into  the  Squire’s  head  and  driven  that 
one  out.  The  hot  punch  imbibed  after  his  swim 
in  the  Decoy  Pond  seemed  to  have  averted  all 
evil  consequences,  or  perhaps  he  was  case-lmid 
ened  to  such  things.  It  was  not  uncommon  with 
him  to  spend  whole  winter  nights  on  a neighbor- 
ing “ broad,”  in  puifeuit  'of  the  mere-fowl  that. 
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e«l  his  body  as  an  enemy,  and  strove  to  subdue 
it — though  not  for  the  good  reasons  of  the  Apos- 
tle— by  every  sort  of  harshness  and  imprudence ; 
or  rather  he  behaved  toward  it  as  a wayward 
father  toward  his  child — at  one  time  with  cruel 
Severity,  at  another  with  the  utmost  luxury  and 
indulgence.  No  rich  man,  probably,  ever  gave 
his  heir  so  many  chances  of  inheritance,  or  ex- 
cited in  him  so  many  false  hopes,  as  did  the 
Squire  of  Crompton,  who  had  no  heir. 

The  hunting  season  had  begun  with  him  after 
its  usual  fashion ; he  seldom  troubled  himself  to 
find  a fox,  but  turned  one  out  of  a bag  to  insure 
sport,  or  ran  a drag  over  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  country  that  could  be  selected. 

Yorke  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
the  keeper’s  advice,  and  distinguish  himself  by 
putting  his  neck  to  the  same  risks  as  Carew,  on 
horseback,  in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  bis 
notice,  when  an  event  occurred  by  which  he  at- 
tained his  end  in  another  way. 

Tired  of  the  park,  wherein  he  had  dwelled  so 
long,  and  which  every  day  the  approach  of  winter 
made  more  bare  and  desolate,  he  had  taken  a 
solitary  walk  along  the  highway  which  led  to 
the  market-town.  He  was  returning,  and  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  long  hill  where  the  park 
fence  began,  and  a high  solid  gate — so  that  no 
dogs  could  enter — gave  access  to  that  wild  do- 
main, when  a confused  murmur  in  the  keen  blue 
air  caused  him  to  look  back.  For  a mile  or 
more  the  road  was  straight,  and  the  leafless  trees 
and  hedges  left  the  prospect  open  to  him  in  all 
directions ; at  the  extremity  of  the  road  was 
some  huge  moving  object,  which,  advancing  at 
great  speed,  disclosed  the  Squire’s  mail  phaeton, 
drawn  by  four  antlered  stags,  and  followed  at 
some  distance  by  three  or  four  mounted  grooms, 
apparently  unable  to  keep  up  with  him.  Carew 
himself  was  standing  up  like  some  charioteer  of 
old,  and,  although  he  already  outstripped  the 
very  wind,  w'as  laying  about  him  frantically  with 
his  whip,  as  up  the  hill  the  frightened  creatures 
tore  as  if  the  ground  were  level.  The  reason  of 
this  headlong  speed  was  at  the  same  time  made 
evident  by  the  appearance  of  a pack  of  hounds, 
which,  followed  by  a numerous  field  in  scarlet, 
was  coming  across  the  grass-land  in  full  cry. 
The  spectacle,  though  weird  and  strange,  was  by 
no  means  without  a certain  grandeur*— like  some 
barbarous  pageant.  Yorke  understood  the  situ- 
ation at  a glance.  He  had  heard  the  keeper  say 
that,  not  content  with  his  wild  progresses  through 
the  park,  the  Squire  had  sworn  to  drive  his  stags 
one  day  into  the  market-town,  and  this  he  had 
doubtless  actually  accomplished ; but,  on  his  re- 
turn, he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  caught 
sight  of  by  one  of  his  own  packs  of  hounds,  which 
were  now  in  full  pursuit  of  him,  like  another  Ac- 
taeon.  The  terrified  stags,  with  that  deep-mouthed 
menace  of  their  natural  enemies  ringing  in  their 
ears,  at  once  threw  off  all  control,  and  had  left 
their  grooms  behind  them  in  half  a dozen  bounds. 
If  only  the  harness  held,  they  would  be  at  the 
lodge  gate  in  a very  few  minutes;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hounds  were  nearer  to  that  point, 
which  they  were  approaching  diagonally.  They 
were  running,  of  course,  by  sight,  like  grey- 
hounds, and  with  greyhounds’  speed.  Above 
their  eager  mellow  notes,  and  the  mad  shouting 
of  the  excited  sportsmen,  and  the  ceaseless  wind- 
ing of  the  disregarded  horn,  above  the  thunder 
of  his  own  wheels,  and  of  the  hoofs  of  his  strange 
steeds  upon  the  wintry  road,  rang  out  Carew’ s 
hoarse  tones:  “The  gate,  the  gate!”  If  only 
that  wooden  wall  could  be  interposed  between 
his  stags  and  their  pursuers,  all  might  yet  be 
well.  But,  though  the  lodge-keeper  had  been 
drawn  by  the  tumult  to  his  door,  he  stood  there 
like  one  amazed  and  fascinated  by  the  spectacle 
before  him,  and  paralyzed  with  the  catastrophe 
that  seemed  impending. 

“Gate,  gate,  you  gaping  idiot!”  roared  the 
Squire,  with  a frightful  curse;  but  the  poor 
shaking  wretch  had  not  the  power  to  stir;  it 
was  Yorke  himself  who  dashed  at  the  latch,  and 
threw  the  long  gate  wide  to  let  the  madman 
pass,  and  then  slammed  it  back  upon  the  very 
jaws  of  the  hounds.  They  rushed  against  the 
solid  wood  like  a living  battering-ram,  and  howl- 
ed with  bafiled  rage ; and  some  leaped  up  and 
got  their  fore-paws  over  it,  and  would  have  got 
in  yet,  but  that  Richard  beat  them  back  with  his 
bare  hands. 

In  the  mean  time  Carew  and  his  stags  swept 
up  the  park  like  a whirlwind,  and  presently, 
coming  to  a coppice,  the  frightened  creatures 
dashed  into  it,  doubtless  for  covert,  where  wheel 
and  rein  and  antler,  tangling  with  trunk  and 
branch,  soon  brought  them  to  a full  stop. 

“ Good  lad !”  exclaimed  Carew,  as  Yorke  hur- 
ried up  to  help  him;  “you  are  a good  plucked 
one,  you  are ; you  shall  keep  the  lodge,  if  you 
will,  instead  of  that  lily-livered  scoundrel  who 
was  too  frightened  to  move.  Oh,  I ask  pardon  ; 
you  are  a gentleman,  are  you  ?” 

“Sir,  I hope  so,”  answered  the  young  man, 
stiffly,  his  anger  only  half  subdued  by  the  ne- 
cessity for  conciliation. 

“Then,  come  up  to  the  house  and  dine,  who- 
ever you  are ; I’ll  lend  you  a red  coat.  Curse 
those  grooms ! what  keeps  them  ? One  can’t  sit 
upon  a stag’s  head  to  quiet  him  as  though  he 
were  a horse.”  (Two  of  the  stags  were  down, 
and  butting  at  one  another  with  their  horns.) 
“ What  a pace  we  came  up  White  Hill ! I tried 
to  time  them,  but  I could  not  get  my  watch  out. 
You  moved  yourself  like  a flash  of  lightning,  else 
I thought  we  must  have  pinned  you  against  the 
gate.  It  was  well  done,  my  lad,  well  done; 
and  I’m  your  debtor.” 

The  Squire  held  out  his  hand,  for  the  first 
time,  for  Yorke  to  shake. 

“Why,  what’s  this?”  said  he,  peering  into  the 
other’s  eyes.  “ I have  seen  your  face  before,  my 
friend.” 

“Yes,  Sir;  a week  or  two  ago  I played  the 
part  of  night- watcher  in  your  preserves — it  was 
a mad  prank ; but’iJ-hiaM  urkiCtLdic  jj^ng  fellow 


smiled  roguishly — “it  was  better  than  poaching, 
you  must  admit.” 

“What!”  cried  the  Squire,  delighted,  “ are 
you  the  fellow^that  had  that  bout  with  me  in  the 
Decoy  .Pond  ? Why,  I thought  you  were  one 
of  my  own  men,  and  sent  you  something;  but, 
of  course,  my  scoundrels  drank  it.  I’m  glad  to 
see  you,  Sir,  by  daylight.  It  was  the  uncertain 
moonshine  that  hampered  me,  else,  by  Jove,  I’d 
have  given  you  ‘one,  two!’  We  must  have  it 
out  another  day,  for  a drawn  battle  is  just  the 
thing  I hate.  What’s  your  name,  young  gen- 
tleman, and  where  do  you  live?” 

“I  live  close  by,  Sir;  I am  in  lodgings  for 
the  present.” 

“ Ay,  ay,  for  the  hunting,  I suppose,”  said  the 
impetuous  Squire.  “Hark  to  those  devils  of 
dogs;  they  are  howling  yet;  they  would  have 
had  my  stags  by  this  time  but  for  you.  Well, 
well;  send  for  your  portmanteau,  and  take  up 
our  quarters  at  Cromptou ; you  shall  have  a 
earty  welcome ; only  don’t  be  late  for  dinner — 
seven,  Sir,  sharp.  Here  are  my  knavish  grooms 
at  last.” 

And,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  imprecations 
which  the  Squire  poured  upon  his  approaching 
retainers,  the  young  landscape-painter  withdrew. 
He  had  obtained  his  end  at  last,  and  he  wished 
to  retire  before  Carew  should  put  that  question 
to  him  for  a second  time — what  is  your  name  ? 
— which,  at  such  a moment,  it  would,  for  certain 
reasons,  have  been  embarrassing  to  answer. 

He  betook  himself  at  once  to  the  keeper’s 
lodge,  and  packing  up  his  wardrobe,  which, 
though  of  modest  dimensions,  comprised  all  that 
was  requisite  for  a gentleman’s  costume,  dis- 
patched it  to  the  great  house.  He  followed  it 
himself  shortly  afterward,  only  waiting  to  dash 
off  a note  by  the  afternoon’s  post  for  town.  It 
was  literally  a “ hurried  line,”  and  would  have 
better  suited  these  later  telegraphic  days,  when 
thoughts,  though  wire-drawn,  are  compressed, 
and  brevity  is  the  soul  of  cheapness,  as  of  wit. 
“ I have  got  my  foot  in,  and  however  it  may  be 
pinched,  will  keep  the  door  open.  Direct  to  me 
at  Crompton .” 

It  was  not  a nice  trait  in  the  young  man,  if  it 
w'as  a characteristic  one,  that  he  did  not  take 
the  trouble  even  to  leave  so  much  wwd  as  that 
for  the  old  keeper,  who  was  engaged  in  his  out- 
door duties,  but  simply  inclosed  the  few  shillings 
in  which  he  was  indebted  to  him  inside  an  en- 
velope, addressed  to  Walter  Grange.  The  old 
man  liked  him,  as  he  well  knew,  and  w'ould  have 
prized  a few  words  of  farewell ; but  Yorke  was 
in  a hurry  to  change  his  quarters  for  the  better ; 
he  had  climbed  from  low  to  high,  and  gave  no 
further  thought  to  the  ladder  which  had  so  far 
served  him.  But  yet  he  had  some  prudence  too. 
Though  he  had  dwelled  so  long  in  the  Carew  do- 
mains, so  careful  had  he  been  not  to  intrude  his 
presence  inopportunely  on  its  master,  that  he  had 
never  so  much  as  seen,  except  at  a distance,  the 
mansion  to  which  he  was  now  an  invited  guest. 
How  grand  it  showed,  as  his  elastic  step  drew 
near  it,  with  tower  and  turret  standing  up  against 
the  gloomy  November  sky,  and  all  its  broad- 
winged front  alive  with  light ! How  good  it 
would  be  to  call  so  fine  a place  his  home! 
How  excellent  to  be  made  heir  to  the  childless 
man  who  ruled  it,  and  who  could  leave  it  to 
whomsoever  his  whim  might  choose  ! 

It  was  unusual  for  a guest  to  approach  Cromp- 
ton for  the  first  time  on  foot.  The  Squire’s 
jovial  friends  used  for  the  most  part  strange  con- 
veyances, such  as  tandems  and  randems,  and  the 
great  flower-beds  in  the  lawn  in  front  gave  sign 
that  some  such  equipage  had  been  lately  driven 
up  not  altogether  with  dexterity.  It  is  difficult 
at  all  times  to  drive  “unicorn,” and  more  so  if 
the  horses  are  not  used  to  that  method  of  pro- 
gression, and  still  more  so  if  the  charioteer  is 
somewhat  inebriated ; and  all  these  conditions 
had  been  fulfilled  a few  minutes  previously  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Frederick  Ohandos,  a young  gen- 
tleman of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  of  varied 
experience,  who  had  just  arrived  that  day  on  his 
first  visit.  But  when  Yorke  appeared  at  the 
front  door,  there  was  no  less  attention  paid  to 
him  than  if  he  had  driven  up  with  four-in-hand. 
Obsequious  footmen  assisted  him  to  take  oft'  his 
wrappers  in  the  great  hall,  whose  vastness  dwarfed 
the  billiard-table  in  its  centre  to  bagatelle  propor- 
tions. A profusion  of  wax-lights — and  no  others 
were  permitted  at  Crompton,  save  in  the  servants’ 
offices — showed  eight  shining  pillars  of  rare  mar- 
ble, and  a grand  staircase  broad  enough  for  a 
coach-and-four,  and  up  which,  indeed,  Carew  had 
ridden  horses  for  a wager ; while  all  the  walls 
were  hung  with  huge-figured  tapestry — “The 
Tent  of  Darius”  and  “The  Entry  of  Alexander 
into  Babylon,”  both  miracles  of  patient  art.  The 
grandeur  of  the  stately  place  was  marred,  how- 
ever, by  signs  of  revel  and  rough  usage.  The 
Persian  monarch,  spared  by  his  Grecian  con- 
queror, had  been  deprived,  by  some  more  modern 
barbarian,  of  his  eyes ; while  the  face  of  his  royal 
consort  had  been  cut  out  of  the  threaded  picture, 
to  judge  by  the  ragged  end  of  the  canvas,  by  a 
penknife.  The  very  pillars  were  notched  in 
places,  as  though  some  mad  revelers  had  striven 
to  climb  to  the  pictured  ceiling,  from  which  gods 
and  men  looked  down  upon  them  with  amaze  ; 
the  thick-piled  carpet  of  the  stairs  was  cut  and 
torn,  doubtless  by  horses’  hoofs ; and  here  and 
there  a gap  in  the  gilt  balusters  showed  where 
they  had  been  tom  away  in  brutal  frolic.  A 
groom  of  the  chambers  preceded  the  new  guest 
up  stairs,  and  introduced  him  to  a bachelor’s 
apartment,  small,  but  well  furnished  in  the  mod- 
ern style,  whither  his  portmanteau  had  been  al- 
ready taken.  “ Squire  has  given  orders,  Sir,” 
said  he,  respectfully,  “that  he  should  be  informed 
as  soon  as  you  arrived.  What  name  shall  I say, 
Sir  ? But  here  he  is  himself.” 

As  the  groom  withdrew,  Carew  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  open  door.  He  was  smoking  a 
cigar,  although  it  was  within  an  hour  of  dinner- 
time j iUid  at  his  heels  slouched  a huge  bull-dog, 


who  immediately  began  to  growl  and  sniff  at  the 
netv  guest.  “Quiet,  you  brute ! ” exclaimed  the 
Squire,  with  his  customary  garnish  of  strong  ex- 
pletive. “Welcome  to  Crompton,  Mr. — I for- 
get your  name ; or  rather  you  forgot,  I think,  to 
favor  me  with  it.  ” 

“ My  name  is  Richard  Yorke,  Sir.” 

“Yorke,  Yorke — that  sounds  easterly.  You 
are  of  the  Cambridgeshire  stock,  I reckon,  are 
you  not?” 

“No,  Sir,”  returned  the  other,  with  a slight 
tremor  in  his  voice,  which  he  could  not  control ; 
“I  come  from  nearer  home.  Your  wife’s  first 
husband  was  called  Yorke,  if  you  remember,  and 
I bear  his  name,  although  I am  her  lawful  son, 
by  you,  Sir.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

It  is  very  hot  weather  to  think  any  thing  special 
about  the  sun— that  great  source  of  all  this  discomfort 
Ice  would  be  a far  pleasanter  topic,  were  it  not  that 
the  ice  dealers  have  raised  their  prices  so  fearfully  that 
one  can  scarcely  afford  to  buy  a piece  big  enough  to 
think  about  So  we  get  vexed  while  our  ice  meltB 
away,  which  makes  our  blood  hotter  than  it  would  be- 
come by  a cool  consideration  of  the  sun.  In  truth 
many  scientific  men  are  now  studying  our  great  solar 
luminary  with  intense  interest;  and  since  the  total 
eclipse  of  August,  1869,  our  knowledge  respecting  its 
constitution  has  been  steadily  progressing.  One  won- 
derful discovery  has  been  made  after  another,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  The  spectroscope,  new  forms  of 
which  have  been  recently  invented,  give  to. scientific 
men  remarkable  facilities  for  observation.  Astrono- 
mers nowadays  watch  with  breathless  interest  the  swift 
progress  of  solar  tornadoes,  and  record  the  results  for 
the  benefit  of  the  race.  Truly  we  live  in  a wonderful 
age! 

It  is  almost  time  for  the  yearly  plague  of  mosquitoes. 
This  is  said  to  be  a good  dose  to  give  them : Take  a 
piece  of  gum-camphor  about  one-third  the  size  of  an 
egg,  and  evaporate  it  by  placing  it  in  a tin  vessei,  and 
holding  it  over  a lamp  or  candle,  taking  care  that  it 
does  not  ignite.  The  smoke  will  soon  fid  the  room 
and  expel  he  mosquitoes. 

In  1854  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  was  offered  one  hundred 
pounds  to  give  two  readings  on  behalf  of  a large  work- 
ing-men’s educational  institute  in  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
The  following  note  was  received  from  Mr.  Dickens’s 
secretary  a few  weeks  afterward  in  reply : 

“ Mr.  Charles  Dickens  begs  to  say  that  he  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  reconcile  it  to  his  feelings  to  do  what  you 
require  for  money;  but  that,  if  you  like  to  wait  until 
next  Christmas  time,  he  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it  for 
nothing.” 

Accordingly,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  commit- 
tee who  had  the  matter  in  hand,  Mr  Dickens  read  his 
“Christmas  Carol,”  on  the  28th  of  December,  1854,  in 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Bradford,  to  a crowded  audience. 
He  utterly  refused  to  take  any  thing  even  for  his  own 
traveling  expenses,  and  the  institute  realized  a hand- 
some sum. 

An  exchange  recommends  sprigs  of  arbor  vifae,  of 
box,  wormwood,  southernwood,  and  sage  to  he  laid  in 
closets  and  on  shelves  which  are  infested  by  those 
pests— black  ants. 

A lady  who  has  long  been  a resident  of  San  Fran- 
cisco gives  a curious  instance  of  the  Imitative  powers 
of  the  Chinese.  Desiring  to  have  her  parlor  papered, 
and  not  being  able  to  procure  the  sendees  of  a paper- 
hanger,  she  introduced  her  Chinaman  into  the  room 
adjoining,  and,  pointing  to  the  wail,  inquired  if  he 
could  paper  the  parlor  .ike  it  He  signified  that  he 
could.  Procuring  handsome  paper,  and  making  the 
paste,  she  saw  him,  with  a countryman  to  assist,  begin 
the  job,  then  went  out  to  spend  the  day.  Returning 
in  the  evening  he  informed  her  it  was  finished,  and  ied 
the  way  for  her  inspection.  The  wails  were  papered, 
but  it  so  happened  that  the  room  she  showed  him  was 
an  extension,  one  story  high,  and  the  roof  leaked. 
The  rain,  penetrating,  had  run  down  the  walls  in 
streaks,  taking  all  the  hue  from  the  paper  with  it, 
leaving  unsightly  stains  of  discoloration  and  mould. 
This  had  been  closely  and  wonderfully  imitated  on  her 
hangings  of  green  and  gold,  and  the  artist  was  evi- 
dently proud  of  his  success. 

At  Saratoga  it  is  the  rale  to  drink  a quantity  of  the 
waters  before  breakfast  in  the  morning.  Some  people, 
however,  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  the  propriety  of 
limiting  themselves  at  all,  but  exhibit  a camel-like  ca- 
pability of  drinking  as  much  in  one  day  as  should  be  a 
whole  week’s  supply.  Six  glasses  half  a dozen  times 
a day  is  rather  too  much  even  of  a good  thing. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Re)  tor  ter,  in  an  interesting 
communication  on  the  treatment  of  burns,  after  giving 
a list  of  remedies  which  are  useful  for  immediate  ap- 
plication to  a bum,  says : 

“We  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  carbolic 
acid  and  glycerine,  in  the  proportion  of  from  five  to 
ten  drops  of  the  former  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
two  ounces  of  the  latter.  Spread  it  on  with  a camel’s 
hair  or  other  light  brash,  then  a layer  of  raw  cotton, 
over  which  a roller  bandage  is  neatly  adjusted  to  the 
parts,  and  the  dressing  is  finished.” 

Among  the  Chinese  woman  is  treated  as  a menial  of 
the  lowest  order.  She  learns  nothing  except  what  will 
make  her  useful  to  her  masters.  Her  duty  is  to  serve 
her  husband  and  sons.  She  is  simply  an  article  of 
merchandise,  and  when  treated  with  consideration  it 
is  usually  on  the  principle  of  economy,  as  if  a man’s 
wife  dies  he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  buying  an- 
other. If  the  Chinese  live  in  this  country,  they  will 
find  that  a different  order  of  things  prevails. 

A wealthy  snob  ordered  two  magnificent  book-cases 
tq  be  filled  with  elegantly  bound  volumes.  He  added 
that  he  was  not  particular  as  to  w hat  books  were  se- 
lected, but  would  like  Mr.  Waverley’s  novels,  as  he  had 
heard  them  highly  spoken  of. 

At  the  risk  of  inserting  in  this  column  a quotation 
w hich  may  seem  too  lengthy,  we  can  not  refrain  from 
giving  our  readers  the  opportunity  to  read  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  was  written,  in  English,  by  a little 
boy  only  nine  years  old,  to  his  father,  Colonel  Lewis 
Dowming,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  while 
the  latter  was  in  Washington  on  business.  What  white 
boy  of  nine  years  could  express  himself  with  more  sim- 
plicity and  wisdom  1 

r “Tahlkquah,  June,  1870. 

“ My  weak  Fathek,— I have  a few  minutes  before  the 
school-bell  rings  to  write  to  you.  I go  to  school  in  the 
morning;  in  the  afternoon  ! say  my  lessons  at  home, 
and  then  take  a ride  on  my  pony.  I know  you  would 


like  to  be  with  me  now.  I am  sitting  in  my  arbor, 
which  is  covered  with  vines.  I have  my  little  writing, 
desk  in  it,  two  chairs,  and  a long  bench,  with  my  buf- 
falo-robe and  cushion,  where  I take  a nap  when  I feel 
like  it  In  one  comer  of  my  arbor  is  a little  bird’s  nest 
with  four  young  ones  chirping  in  it ; the  other  comer 
has  my  squirrel  cage,  where  funny  little  Nelly  Grant 
peeps  out  at  me  from  its  windows.  The  poor  General 
was  the  best  squirrel  I ever  had,  but  the  dogs  killed 
him.  In  the  other  corner  is  my  bee-hive,  with  a glass 
door,  where  I can  watch  the  busy  little  bees  make  their 
honey.  At  the  door  of  the  other  arbor  sits  my  dog. 
His  name  is  Watch.  Here  I learn  my  lessons,  speak 
my  pieces,  and  write  my  letters  and  compositions ; it  is 
my  green  study.  I want  you  now  to  shut  your  eyes 
and  see  if  you  can  see  me  sitting  at  my  desk  writing  to 
you. 

“ Last  week  Harper  had  a picture  in  it  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  Red  Cloud,  Spotted  Tail,  Swift  Bear,  and  the 
Advocate ” (the  name  of  the  paper  published  in  the 
Cherokee  Nution)  “says  that  a great  warrior  is  invited 
to  visit  Washington.  If  the  people  of  the  United 
States  wish  these  Indians  to  become  civilized,  they 
ought  to  send  them  to  see  us.  They  may  think  they 
can  not  become  like  white  people ; but  if  they  come  to 
ns,  their  Cherokee  brothers,  and  remember  that  our 
fathers  were  as  wild  as  they  are,  we  can  show  them  our 
capital,  our  schools,  our  fields  of  corn  and  grain,  our 
comfortable  houses,  and  when  they  listen  to  our  hymns, 
and  we  tell  them  about  our  good  laws,  they  will  think 
they  can  do  as  much  as  Cherokee  Indians,  and  they 
will  go  home  and  try  to  do  like  us.  Please  tell  the 
President  to  send  them  home  through  our  country  if 
he  wishes  them  to  become  civilized.  I will  show'  them 
all  my  pictures,  and  play  for  them  on  my  organ,  and  do 
all  I cau  to  entertain  them.  I wish  so  much  that  they 
would  stop  fighting  and  scalping,  and  learn  to  love  Goa 
and  do  what  Is  right.  Your  affectionate  son, 

“L.  J.  Dowming.” 

There  is  a boy  somewhere  in  Ohio  who  made  a good 
item  for  a Cleveland  paper  by  looking  into  a toy  can- 
non just  as  another  boy  touched  it  off!  That  was 
thought  to  be  the  only  item  in  the  boy ; but  the  doc- 
tors got  him  around  in  a week  or  two,  and  then  the 
lad,  in  trying  to  blow  a target  gun,  sucked  the  cork 
down  his  throat,  and  the  surgeons  worked  twenty-four 
hours  to  get  it  out  The  Cleveland  paper  wants  to 
keep  that  boy  on  hand,  and  remarks : “ That  boy  is 
splendid  for  items ; but  neighboring  towns  need  not 
try  to  hire  or  steal  him,  for  I have  him  copyrighted.” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  medical  cases  of  the  age 
was  that  of  Nathaniel  Wilson,  who  lately  died  in  Bos- 
ton. He  was  born  in  Oldtown,  Maine,  and,  as  a child, 
was  rugged  and  healthy.  When  sixteen  years  old  signs 
of  “ wasting  away”  appeared,  which  progressed  to  such 
an  extraordinary  extent  that  he  w'as  known  as  the  liv- 
ing skeleton,  and  exhibited  as  a wonder  of  the  age. 
Medical  skill  was  baffled,  his  appetite  was  good,  and 
he  would  eat  any  kind  of  food ; he  possessed  much 
latent  strength,  and  his  mind  was  healthy  and  active. 
Within  a couple  of  years,  how'ever,  his  health  had 
failed,  and  he  suffered  from  weakness,  pain,  and  a 
consumptive  cough  until  his  death.  A post-mortem 
examination  showed  his  right  lung  to  be  filled  with 
abscesses,  and  the  liver  to  be  much  diseased.  His  arms 
measured  but  two  and  a half  inches  around  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

A large  amount  of  valuable  property,  estimated  to 
be  worth  $82,000,000,  and  situated  on  Canal  Street,  in 
this  city,  is  said  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
tw'o  descendants  of  Robert  Edwards,  living  in  Gads- 
den, Georgia.  Their  property  consists  of  estate  granted 
by  King  George  of  England  to  Robert  Edwards,  about 
the  same  time  the  grant  was  made  to  Trinity  Church, 
which  to-day,  by  reason  of  that  grant,  is  the  wealthiest 
ecclesiastical  corporation  in  the  world.  This  property 
was  leased  for  ninety-nine  years.  This  lease  has  ex- 
pired, and  the  persons  now  in  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty will  be  compelled  to  hand  it  over  when  the  heirs 
prove  their  identity. 

The  ships  belonging  to  the  German  North  Polar 
Expedition  were  last  seen  in  July;  and  probably  no- 
thing more  will  be  heard  from  them  until  their  return. 

The  taking  of  the  census  still  continues  to  develop 
curiosities.  A daughter  of  the  Emerald  Isle  informed 
a census-taker  that  she  had  never  yet  told  her  age  to 
mortal  man,  and  that  the  marshal  might  put  her  in 
prison,  yet  she  would  refuse  to  answer  on  principle. 
The  census-taker  was  obliged  to  exercise  his  judgment. 
Entering  a dismal  basement  in  close  proximity  to  the 
residence  of  one  of  our  wealthiest  citizens,  the  census- 
taker  met  with  a withered  and  wrinkled  old  crone, 
on  whom  seventy-five  winters  had  left  their  impress. 
“ Do  you  live  here  ?”  inquired  he.  “ Acushla,  meself 
and  God  Almighty,  for  he  is  every  where.”  After 
taking  her  name  and  age  she  was  asked  her  occupa- 
tion ; “ Is’t  w'liat  I do,  Sir  ? Sure  it’s  not  for  the  likes 
of  me  to  be  doing  any  thing,  Sir ; I am  living  only  by 
the  blessed  help  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  since  I lost 
my  two  fine  boys  in  the  army— God  rest  their  souls !” 
An  old  lady  of  sixty  was  found  in  one  of  the  poorest 
of  hovels,  but  she  herself  was  possessed  of  much  taste 
and  culture.  She  was  the  author  of  many  religious 
poems  of  considerable  merit,  but  only  a few  had  been 
published. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  meditate  spending  some 
of  the  hot  months  in  Alaska,  we  would  mention  that 
Mr.  Cuyckanickpucks  Yakutskolitmilks  Sakiatskylit- 
milks  Ankachagamuks  Kekutonekutzokorts  keeps  an 
hotel  at  Sitka. 

Mr.  Som  Hing  and  Miss  Gat  Quill  were  the  Chinese 
couple  married  at  San  Francisco  last  week.—  Leopold- 
Etienne-Charles-Antoine-Gustave-Edouard-Thassilo  is 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  isn’t  king  of  Spain. 

A phrenologist— so  the  story  goes — once  asked  leave 
to  examine  Mr.  Dickens’s  head.  The  novelist  sent  the 
following  note  in  reply : 

“ Dear  Sir,— At  this  time  I require  the  use  of  my 
skull ; but  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  at  leisure  I will  will- 
ingly  place  it  at  your  disposal.” 

An  intelligent  colored  man  in  Springfield  has  been  to 
Richmond  twice  lately  to  bring  colored  workmen  and 
women  to  Springfield.  They  have  all  found  places  to 
w’ork  in  good  families,  shops,  and  hotels  in  that  city. 
With  the  Chinese  and  negroes  together  there  is  likely 
to  be  no  lack  of  domestic  help,  and  ladies  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  having  better  times  in  tho 
kitchen. 

— A countryman  walked  into  a wholesale  drag  store  in 
Portland  not  long  ago  and  noticed  a barrel  containing 
seed,  as  he  supposed.  Putting  a handful  in  his  mouth 
he  turned  to  one  of  the  clerks  and  said : “ Wa’al,  now, 
wha^  kind  of  seed  do  you  call  them  ?”  “ Seed !”  said 
the  clerk ; “ those  are  not  seed— they  are  cochineal.” 
“Cochineal!”  says  the  countryman;  “what’s  cochi- 
neal ?”  “Why,  they  are  a little  bug,”  replied  the 
clerk.  “ Bug!”  reared  the  countryman,  yid  he  hastily 

ciirr ™n“s  tron  u*° 
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ARCHERY  TN  THF  RFCFNT’5!  PARK  a weapon  of  precision,  and  the  bow,  in  the  hands  soldier  who  had  experienced  the  sulphureous  ness  it  is  to  keep  scores,  to  pick  up  arrows,  and 

iixv^nXi  . 0f  a grilled  archer,  could  doubtless  be  trusted  to  clouds  and  the  ear-cracking  thunders  of  the  to  make  themselves  generally  both  useful  and 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  in  most  send  a more  certain  message;  but  nowadays,  Wilderness,  ofSolferino,  or  ofSadowa.  agreeable  to  the  fair  archers  here  assembled, 

respects  one  of  the  most  practical  and  prosaic  what  with  Enfields,  Needle-guns,  Henrys,  and  The  engraving  represents  the  recent  “Ladies’  As  in  all  there  are  twenty  targets,  there  are  ten 

of  men,  cherished  a pet  theory  of  his  own  on  the  Chassepots,  this  time -honored  implement  of  Match,"  in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Toxophilite  sets  of  markswomen  and  ten  target  captains, 

subject  of  bows  and  arrows,  maintaining  that  warfare  is  never  likely  to  regain  its  ancient  im-  Society,  Regent’s  Park.  The  society  consists  In  the  engraving  the  lady  who  holds  her  bow 

archery,  as  a branch  of  warlike  science,  had  portance.  Lovers  of  the  picturesque  may  be  of  gentlemen,  but  ladies  are  allowed  to  practice  extended  has  just  shot  off  her  arrow,  and  is 


mw 


i 


ARCHERY. 


watching  its  flight ; the  lady  in  the  fore-ground 
talking  to  the  captain  (who  is  in  uniform,  green 
coat,  brass  buttons,  and  green  cap)  is  stringing 
her  bow.  The  target  from  which  they  arc 
'mooting.  is  not  visible,  as  they  stand  five  yards 
ttf  rSWphooting  is  at  the  ordinary 
distance,  sixty  yards. 


pardoned  for  regretting  the  disuse  of  the  bow  as 
a weapon  of  war.  Although  even  in  the  old  days 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  every  battle 
of  the  warrior  was  with  confused  noise,  as  the 
Hebrew  prophet  tells  us,  yet  the  comparative 
silence  and  clearness  of  atmosphere  upon  an 
ancient  field  of  strife  would  star:b  a modern 


every  day  except  Friday,  and  once  a year  they 
have  this  match  among  themselves.  Only  ladies 
are  suffered  to  participate  in  the  shooting,  and 
no  gentlemen  are  permitted  on  that  occasion  to 
trespass  on  the  ground  where  the  contest  takes 
place,  except  certain  favored  beings  who  are 
styled  Captains  of  the  Targets,  and  whose  bus: 


fallen  into  undue  neglect,  and  that  a corps  of 
sharp-shooters,  armed  after  the  fashion  of  Cressy 
and  Agincourt,  would  be  no  mean  adversaries 
to  encounter  in  the  modern  battle-field.  There 
was  more  force  in_the  doctor’s  arguments  a hun- 
dred years  ngo  tliAfi  thbie  Is  "at lpresent.  The 
old  Brown  Bess  musket  could  scarcely  be  termed 
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the  territory  of  its  helpless  neighbors.  It  kept 
France  from  precipitating  hostilities  when  Bis- 
marck refused  compliance  with  the  Emperor’s 
demands  in  regard  to  Luxembourg.  And  but 
for  the  invention  of  the  Chassepot  rifle,  which  is 


their  qualities  as  implements  of  destruction  are 
to  be  tested  on  so  grand  a scale. 


breech,  where  the  chamber,  or  bed  for  the  car- 
tridge, is  smooth  and  a little  larger  than  th« 
bore.  The  bed  enlarges  slightly  to  the  rear,  so 
as  to  admit  the  cartridge  freely  ; and  the  lower 
part  of  the  bore,  for  a distance  of  6. 1 7 inches,  is 


THE  RIVAL  BREECH-LOADERS. 

The  Prussian  Needle-gun,  tested  at  Sadowa 
on  a grand  scale,  and  the  French  Chassepot  rifle, 
which  did  wonders  at  Mentana  on  a small  one, 


THE  NEEDLE-GUN. 

The  Prnssian  Needle-gun  is  the  invention  of 


-Heady  for  reception  of  Cartridge : 1.  Lever  for  opening  and  locking  breech ; 2.  Head  of  the  plung 
Fig.  3.— Rifle  loaded  and  closed:  l.  Plunger  drawn  out  ready  for  explosion  of  cartridge;  2.  Sight 


Fig.  1.— Chassepot  Rifle : breech  closed.  Pi 


■.  containing  needle  tor  exploding  cartridge ; 3.  Chamber  for 
ised  for  long  range.  • 


THE  RIVAL  BREECH-LOADERS— THE  CHASSEPOT. 


claimed  to  be  superior  to  the  Needle-gun,  it 
would  have  kept  France  back  from  the  present 
war.  A brief  description  of  these  celebrated 
weapons,  of  which  we  give  engravings  on  this 
page,  is  especially  appropriate  at  this  time,  when 


Herr  Dreyse,  a gun-manufacturer,  who  spent 
thirty  years  in  trying  to  construct  a perfect 
breech-loading  rifle  that  would  be  of  practical 
use  in  war.  The  barrel  is  36.06  inches  long, 
and  is  rifled  with  four  grooves  down  to  the 


are  about  to  have  their  respective  qualities  put 
to  a severer  trial.  The  Needle-gun  did  more 
than  conquer  the  Austrians  at  Sadowa.  It  kept 
France  from  intervening  against  Prussia  when 
that  power  aggrandized  itself  by  appropriating 


enlarged  so  that  the  ball  is  gradually  compressed 
into  the  grooves.  The  rear  of  the  barrel  is  con- 
ical, and  is  called  the  mouth-piece.  Over  this 
part  there  is  a six-sided  cylinder,  which  holds  all 
the  mechanism  of  the  piece.  The  air-chamber, 


2.  Needle  drawn  back  ready  for  projecting  into  cartridge.  Fig.  2 — 3.  Chamber  for  cartridge;  4.  Cylinder  holding  needle-case ; 6.  Cylinder  that  passes  under  band;  6.  Trigger 

ig.  3 Case  containing  needle : F.  Spring  lifted  by  trigger,  6,  in  Fig.  2.  Fig.  4.  Section  of  cartridge : P.  Powder ; D.  Detonating  powder  in  hole  of  sabot ; S.  Sabot  holding  the 

lie  on  to  detonating  powder  at  D,  through  the  gunpowder,  marked  P.  A.  Needle  in  spiral  spring.  B.  BalL  C.  Sabot  containing  ball ; D.  Detonating  powder  at  end  of  sabot. 

THE  RIVAL  BREECH-LOADERS -THE  PRUSSIAN  NEEDLE-GUN. 


'ig.  1.—1.  Lever  that  locks  in  cylinder: 
that  pushes  on  spring,  F,  in  Fig.  3.  ] 
ball ; Dotted  line  shows  passage  of  nee 
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next  to  the  cylinder,  has  the  needle  pipe  screwed 
into  its  breech.  The  cartridge  is  inserted  at  the 
rear,  and  the  ignition  is  produced  by  the  intru- 
sion of  a needle  into  the  fulminate  attached  to 
the  cartridge.  The  ball  is  sphero-conical,  and 
the  powder  charge  is  56  grains.  The  weight  of 
this  gun  is  less  than  1 1 pounds.  The  mechan- 
ism can  be  taken  apart  without  screw-driver, 
vice,  etc.  It  can  be  safely  and  easily  cleaned, 
and  the  gun  being  small,  is  particularly  adapted 
for  use  in  the  contracted  space  of  loop-holes,  on 
horseback,  etc.  The  objections  to  the  Prussian 
Needle-gun  are,  the  danger  of  a weakening  of 
the  spiral  spring,  and  the  possibility  that  the  nee- 
dle may  not  be  propelled  with  sufficient  force  to 
pierce  the  cartridge. 

THE  CHASSEPOT. 

The  French  claim  that  this  gun,  which  is  the 
invention  of  M.  Chassepot,  is  the  most  efficient 
weapon  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  an  army.  It 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Needle-gun,  but 
has  this  advantage  over  that  arm,  that  its  mech- 
anism is  much  more  simple  and  less  liable  to  be- 
come clogged  or  to  get  out  of  order.  The  Needle- 
gun,  after  it  has  been  discharged  several  times 
in  quick  succession,  becomes  hot  and  dam])  in 
the  chamber,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  gas 
which  comes  back  after  the  explosion  of  the  car- 
tridge to  escape.  The  inside  soon  becomes  dirty, 
and  the  soldier  is  required  to  take  his  piece  apart 
and  clean  it.  The  French  gun  is  subject  to  none 
of  these  disadvantages.  It  allows  the  free  escape 
of  gas  after  each  discharge,  and  can  be  cleansed 
from  dirt  or  rust  with  very  little  loss  of  time. 
The  Chassepot  projectile  is  a rather  long  slug, 
with  the  end  rounded  and  pointed  like  our  ritie 
ball.  The  charge,  which  is  attached  to  it  in  a 
paper  covering,  is  composed  of  a peculiar  powder, 
specially'  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  The 
distance  at  which  this  gun  carries  with  certainty 
is  very  considerable — over  1000  metres. 


HON.  F.  T.  FRELINGHUYSEN. 

We  give  on  the  preceding  page  the  portrait 
of  the  Hon.  Frederick.  T.  Frelinghuysen, 
who  succeeds  Mr.  Motley  as  United  States  Min- 
ister to  England.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  born 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1817,  at  Millstone,  New 
Jersey.  He  was  educated  at  Rutger’s  College, 
graduated  in  1 836,  immediately  studied  law,  and 
in  1839  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  where  his  tal- 
ents and  energy  soon  gave  him  a leading  posi- 
tion. His  political  career  began  in  1860,  when 
he  was  elected  as  a delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Chicago.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of 
Newr  Jersey.  He  filled  this  position  for  five  years 
with  distinguished  ability,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office  was  reappointed.  On  the 
death  of  United  States  Senator  Wright,  Gov- 
ernor Ward  appointed  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  and  the  appointment  was  con- 
firmed by  the*  Legislature  at  its  next  session. 
While  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  served 
on  the  committees  on  Naval  Affaire,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  Claims.  Few  Senators  have  made  a 
more  favorable  impression  in  a shorter  time  than 
did  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  ; and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams,  we  have  had  no  other  Min- 
ister in  England  who  could  be  called  his  superior 
in  knewledge  of  state  affairs  and  natural  abilities. 


M.  PREVOST-PARADOL. 

On  page  509  will  bo  found  the  portrait  of  the 
late  M.  Frevost-Paradol,  French  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  who  committed  suicide,  in  a 
momentary  aberration  of  mind,  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  this  country. 

He  was  born  in  Paris,  August  8,  1829,  of  a 
marriage  between  M.  Prevost,  an  officer  in 
the  French  army,  and  Mile.  Paradol,  an  act- 
ress of  distinction.  His  mother’s  tender  care 
of  his  earlier  years  was  remembered  in . one  of 
the  finest  productions  of  his  pen.  The  first 
book  which  he  published,  in  1857,  “Du  Rolede 
la  Famille  dans  l’Education,”  bears  abundant 
testimony  to  the  influences  of  home,  and  the 
watchfulness  of  maternal  solicitude  in  directing 
his  youth.  At  an  early  age  he  became  distin- 
guished for  industry  and  quickness  at  school, 
and  received  many  prizes  for  high  scholarship. 
When  only  twenty-six  years  old  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  French  Literature  in  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  at  Aix,  a position  which  he  occupied  but 
a few  months.  In  1 856  he  engaged  in  journal- 
ism as  the  writer,  alternately  with  M.  Louis 
Alloury,  of  the  leading  articles,  known  as  the 
“ Premier  Paris,”  of  the  Journal des  Dibats.  In 
this  position  he  exhibited  extraordinary  tact 
and  fertility  of  invention  in  the  art  of  attacking 
the  government,  without  saying  any  thing  which 
would  lay  his  paper  open  to  prosecution.  He 
likened  the  press  of  France,  under  the  perpetual 
threat  of  “■warnings,”  “suspensions,”  fines, 
imprisonment,  exile,  to  the  fair  Scheherazade, 
who  was  compelled  every  night  to  furnish  a 
story,  with  the  expectation  of  being  herself  a 
victim  to  the  cord  as  soon  as  the  sun  and  the 
Sultan  should  arise.  So  annoying  did  these 
covert  attacks  become  that  at  length  the  Journal 
des  Debats  received  a private  intimation  from 
the  government  that  the  “ Premier  Paris”  of 
that  paper  must  no  longer  be  contributed  by  M. 
Paradol.  Subsequently  he  attached  himself 
to  the  Courrier  du  Dimanche,  in  which  he  car- 
ried on  the  same  kind  of  journalistic  warfare 
that  made  him  feared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  des  Dibats.  The  paper  for  many 
years  vibrated  between  warnings,  suspensions, 
and  fitful  issues.  In  June,  1860,  he  himself 
was  fined  1000  francs  and  suffered  a month's 
imprisonment  for  the  publication  of  a political 
pamphlet  entitled  “Les  Anciens  Partis.”  The 
paragraph  which  caused  the  final  suspension  of 
the  Courrier  du 


We  append  it  as  a specimen  of  the  sort  of  writ- 
ing dreaded  by  the  Emperor  of  France : 

“In  Gulliver's  voyage  to  the  Flying  Island  the 
story  is  told  of  a great  court  lady,  very  beautiful,  loved 
by  the  handsomest  men,  who  yet  flies  from  her  home 
to  go  and  live  with  a deformed  footman.  She  is 
stripped  and  beaten ; she  sinks  into  deeper  degrada- 
tion from  day  to  day ; but  she  likes  her  shame,  and  de- 
clines to  be  tom  from  her  worthless  lover.  That  story 
returns  to  my  thoughts  whenever  I see  France  attent- 
ively listening  to  the  voice  of  the  Constitution  net,  and 
seeking  to  read  her  destiny  in  the  responses  of  that 
oracle.” 

In  America  this  would  be  considered  very 
mild  political  writing;  but  Frenchmen  take  a 
keen  delight  in  this  kind  of  sarcasm,  and  the 
government  is  extremely  sensitive  to  ridicule. 

In  1863  M.  Paradol  published  three  vol- 
umes of  essays  on  political  and  literary  subjects. 
His  most  important  work  is  his  “iStudes  sur 
les  Moralistes  Fran9ais.”  In  1866  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  French  Academy,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  Guizot.  In  1868  he  published  a 
sketch  of  a system  for  reorganizing  the  French 
government,  entitled  “La  France  Nouvelle.” 
He  was  twice  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Corps  Le'gislatif. 

During  the  late  war  in  this  country  the  sym- 
pathies of  M.  Paradol  were  warmly  enlisted 
for  the  North.  He  had  a perfect  knowledge  of 
English,  and  spoke  and  wrote  it  with  idiomatic 
accuracy.  His  recent  selection  by  the  Emperor 
of  France  to  represent  (hat  country  in  the  United 
States  was  a graceful  and  befitting  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  abilities  and  his  eminent  services,  as 
well  as  an  evidence  of  the  Emperor’s  desire  to 
conciliate  the  leaders  of  the  opposition. 

For  several  days  before  his  death  M.  Para- 
dol had  complained  of  not  feeling  well.  On  the 
evening  of  July  20  he  purchased  a pair  of  small 
pistols,  while  walking  out  with  a friend ; and 
some  hours  later,  having  prepared  himself  for 
bed,  shot  himself  immediately  over  the  heart. 
He  left  behind  several  notes,  which  showed  that 
he  had  meditated  suicide.  A coroner’s  jury 
found  that  the  act  was  committed  while  the  de- 
ceased was  laboring  under  temporary  aberration 
of  mind. 


MUSCULAR  EDUCATION. 

The  rationale  of  training  is  to  nourish  the 
body  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
get  rid  of  the  waste  material.  It  might  be  com- 
pared, for  illustration,  to  the  rapid  consumption 
of  fuel  in  locomotive  engines  by  a quick  draught 
of  air,  and  the  production  of  steam  from  an  im- 
mense extent  of  heated  surface,  obtained  by  ex- 
posing to  the  fire  many  tubes  filled  with  water. 
The  best  of  fuel  is  supplied  to  the  man  in  train- 
ing in  the  shape  of  his  meat,  bread,  and  water ; 
his  smoke  and  cinders  must  be  got  rid  of  rapid- 
ly, so  as  to  excite  the  fierce  combustion  de- 
manded for  the  pace  he  has  to  go,  and  the  long- 
continued  efforts  he  has  to  make.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  fire-grate  and  chimneys  of  the 
human  engine  must  be  kept  clear  and  in  perfect 
working  order.  The  skin,  which  lets  off  the 
waste  steam  and  smoke  af  millions  of  pores — or 
say  twenty-eight  miles  of  tubing,  for  this  has 
been  calculated — is  of  the  first  importance ; hence, 
by  long  experience,  from  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans to  our  day,  trainers,  who  are  no  great  phys- 
iologists, have  paid  the  closest  attention  to  the 
skin,  whether  in  training  horses  or  men.  The 
Greeks  used  a scraper  called  a strigil,  and  they 
sometimes  rolled  in  the  dust  of  the  stadium  after 
anointing,  all  of  which  compelled  them  to  use  a 
great  amount  of  friction  in  merely  cleansing  the 
skin.  Perspiration  is  excited  and  kept  up  at 
regular  intervals ; and  the  pores  are  cleansed  by 
rubbing  with  hard  brushes  and  towels,  with  oc- 
casional sponging,  though  the  bath  is  used  spar- 
ingly. By  this  means  also  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  minute  net-work  of  vessels  all  over 
the  body  is  assisted.  Mon  in  ordinary  health 
get  rid  of  about  three  pounds  of  water  alone  from 
their  skin  daily,  but  in  training  it  must  be  more 
than  this.  Then  the  lungs,  being  nearer  to  the 
central  furnace  of  the  body,  are  of  even  more 
importance  to  be  kept  at  work  than  the  skin ; 
for  from  them  the  chief  part  of  the  smoke  must 
be  got  rid  of,  besides  a good  deal  of  steam,  or 
in  other  words,  carbonic  acid  gas  and  watery 
vapor.  In  ordinary  good  health  a man  expires 
about  twenty -one  ounces  of  steam  daily;  of 
course  a man  undergoing  great  exertion  breathes 
off  much  more  than  this.  Then  the  light,  fresh 
air  is  exchanged  in  breathing  for  the  heavy  car- 
bonic gas,  ammonia,  hydrogen  gas,  and  volatile 
animal  substances,  making  altogether  from  six 
to  eight  per  cent,  of  effete  material  got  rid  of  by 
the  lungs.  Now  we  can  see  the  necessity  for  a 
man  having  what  is  called  “good  wind;”  his 
lungs  must  be  able  to  bear  the  constant  and  rapid 
contraction  and  expansion,  and  the  strong  action 
of  the  heart  in  driving  on  the  vital  stream,  with- 
out distress.  Hence  no  one  with  the  slightest 
weakness  of  the  chest  should  ever  attempt  to 
train,  though  the  regimen,  very  moderately  and 
gradually  applied,  would  be  beneficial ; for  it  may 
then  simply  embrace  the  well-known  precepts  of 
fresh  air,  exercise,  simple  food,  no  excesses,  and 
early  hours. 

The  dietary  of  the  trainers  is  open  to  criticism 
upon  some  points.  They  prescribe  a dry  meat 
diet,  on  the  supposition  that  it  makes  the  flesh 
firm,  and  keeps  the  blood  from  being  watery. 
This  is  quite  an  error ; for  we  know  that  the 
strongest  men  are  composed  of  as  much  water  as 
other  men,  and  that  this  apparently  idle  and 
harmless  fluid  is  a most  vital  one,  for  it  forms  no 
less  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  whole  body. 
The  muscles  would  be  mere  shreds  if  deprived 
of  their  water ; and  the  singular  thing  is,  that 
this  is  not  easy  to  accomplish  even  in  dead  mus- 
cle, for  the  water  is  not  contained  as  if  by  a 
sponge,  it  can  not  be  pressed  out  of  the  flesh  ex- 
cept by  a weight  which  destroys  the  fibre ; there- 
fore it  is  considered  that  water  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  muscle.  The  nerves,  which  are 


really  the  source  of  all  muscular  energy,  actually 
consist  of  800  parts  water  in  1000.  Old  Thales 
was  not  far  out  when  he  taught  his  pupils  that 
water  was  the  life  of  all  creation.  It  is  possible 
to  live  on  water  alone  for  some  time,  but  entire- 
ly deprived  of  it,  death  results  in  less  than  a 
week.  The  trainers  are  right,  however,  as  to 
not  taking  liquids  in  large  draughts;  this  is 
prejudicial  to  digestion,  and  is  liable  to  produce 
a chill  or  shock  of  a dangerous  kind.  It  is  not 
advantageous  that  thirst,  which  arises  from  all 
violent  exercises,  should  not  be  quenched ; but 
this  should  be  done  by  small  quantities  taken 
while  the  system  is  heated,  and  not  in  large 
draughts  immediately  after  the  exertion  is  over. 
It  will  he  found  that  water  is  by  far  the  best  bev- 
erage to  be  drunk  during  any  strong  exercise, 
as  in  long  walks  over  hilly  grouud  in  hot  weather, 
and  in  any  of  the  more  arduous  feats  of  running 
and  walking.  Tea,  if  taken  cool,  is,  however, 
a very  light  and  stimulating  drink;  but  beer, 
most  wines,  and  spirits  are  fatal  to  all  great  ef- 
forts. A diet  of  lean  meat  and  bread,  with 
scanty  vegetable,  is  decidedly  not  favorable  to 
robust  health  ; experience  has  long  taught  us  to 
follow  the  inclinat  ion  for  varieties  of  many  kinds ; 
and  perfect  condition,  even  to  efficient  training, 
may  be  kept  up  by  partaking  of  these,  always 
excepting  young  meats  and  veal,  which  is  not 
only  immature  but  half  diseased,  from  the  proc- 
ess of  daily  bleeding  which  is  adopted  to  pro- 
duce the  appearance  of  delicacy.  A diet  in  which 
flesh  is  the  chief  article  is  indispensable  to  our 
climate  and  our  habits. 

It  can  not  be  too  strongly  enforced  that,  no 
matter  how  intellectual  the  calibre,  or  how  sensi- 
tive the  fibre,  material  health  lies  at  the  root  of 
all.  The  brain  must  have  its  fat  and  its  phos- 
phorus, the  heart  must  be  touched  with  the 
bright  and  pure  life-stream,  or  the  pace  begins 
to  slacken,  and  the  machinery  yields  to  the  vis 
inertice  of  earth,  till  it  stops  dead.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  greatest  achievements  await 
those  who,  having  pursuits  not  necessarily  favor- 
able to  health,  nevertheless  make  it  of  the  first 
consideration  to  attend  to  the  culture  of  the  body. 
Good  eating  and  drinking,  as  it  is  called,  is  far 
too  much  relied  upon ; in  fact,  it  is  this  that  in 
towns  leads  universally  to  disease  and  short  lives ; 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  combine  good  food 
with  invigorating  and  refreshing  exercises,  and 
if  the  more  violent  can  be  borne,  so  much  the 
better.  If  gymnastics  were  esteemed  with  us  as 
important  as  they  were  with  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  practiced  habitually  by  them, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  health  would 
be  raised,  and  new  fields  of  enjoyment  would 
open  out  to  the  multitude,  who  are  always  won- 
dering what  ails  them,  or  what  on  earth  they  can 
find  to  do.  Among  the  Greeks,  it  was  thought 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  be  in  a vigorous  state 
unless  the  body  was.  Philosopher,  physician, 
and  gymnast  were  united  in  one  person — Galen 
dislocated  his  shoulder,  when  wrestling,  in  his 
thirty-first  year.  The  aliptce,  who  superintended 
the  diet  anil  training,  became  reputed  physicians ; 
and  their  cure  of  diseases  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely in  adapting  some  of  the  processes  of  train- 
ing adopted  in  the  palaestra;,  the  places  built  for 
the  separate  use  of  the  athletw,  who  were  the  pro- 
fessional strong  men,  and  distinguished  from  the 
agonistce,  who  were  amateurs.  Eveiy  town  of  im- 
portance had  its  gymnasium ; and  here  poets  came 
to  recite,  philosophers  to  dispute,  and  the  fashion- 
able public  to  look  on  and  to  gossip.  The  great 
contests  were  in  running,  jumping,  leaping  with 
weights  in  the  hands,  boxing,  wrestling,  throwing 
the  discus  (a  sort  of  quoit-play),  and  hurling  the 
spear.  And  these  were  practiced  also  by  boys ; 
and  they  had  a favorite  game  of  pulling  a rope 
against  one  another.  The  gymnasium  among 
the  Romans  became  rather  a place  for  military 
training;  and  the  athletic  sports  changed  into 
the  fights  of  the  gladiators,  and  combats  with 
wild  animals  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  bath, 
however,  with  frictions  of  the  skin  and  gymnastic 
exercises,  was  the  custom;  and  most  houses 
had  their  palxestri c,  which  were  richly  adorned 
with  works  of  art.  The  Roman  boys  were  not 
trained  as  the  children  of  the  Greeks  were,  and 
gymnastics  were  certainly  not  so  rigidly  practiced 
for  their  own  sake ; the  Romans  preferred  the 
magnificence  and  display  of  the  circus  and  the 
amphitheatre.  They  would  not  have  knocked  a 
way  through  the  city  walls  to  welcome  a victor 
in  the  Olympic  Games,  esteeming  him  too  great 
a personage  to  enter  by  the  ordinary  gate,  as  the 
Greeks  did.  Rome  might  never  have  been  a 
prey  to  the  Goths  had  she  been  satisfied  with  the 
Greek  model;  and  the  modern  Italians,  cast  as 
they  are  in  such  a noble  mould,  would  never 
have  become  the  irritable,  indolent,  and  melan- 
choly race  they  are  had  not  athletic  sports  and 
manly  exercises  been  lost  by  the  people  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  nobles.  Whether  they  will  be 
regenerated  by  the  example  of  their  manly  king, 
and  the  enlightened  exertions  of  their  statesmen, 
is  a subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  ad- 
mire the  splendid  organization  of  the  Italians, 
and  remember  the  deep  debt  we  owe  to  Italy. 


HEADACHE  CURED. 

The  sick  and  nervous  headaches  from  which 
many  suffer  so  terribly  are  not  merely  relieved, 
but  permanently  banished,  by  a resort  to  Staf- 
ford's Iron  and  Sulphur  Powders.  The  proper 
course  is  to  dissolve  a powder  in  three  table- 
spoonfuls half-hourly  until  the  pain  ceases,  which 
will  always  be  before  the  whole  is  consumed. 
Often  one  or  two  doses  will  be  sufficient.  The 
pain  may  possibly  recur,  but  after  this  course  has 
been  adopted  a few  times  the  complaint  will  be 
entirely  cured. 

Sold  by  druggists.  1 Package,  12  Powders, 
$1  ; 3 Packages,  $2  50.  Mailed  free.  Money 
sent  at  our  risk. — Hall  & Ruckel,  218  Green- 
wich Street,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DR.  SHERMAN 

HAS 

RETURNED 

from  his  professional  visit  West,  and  may  be  consult- 
ed by  those  who  called  at  his  office  duriug  his  abseuce 
and  deferred  treatment  until  his  return. 

Those  who  are  afflicted  with 

RUPTURE 

will  And  DR.  SHERMAN’S  curatives  a guarantee 
cure,  without  the  sufferings  and  injury  attending  the 
use  of  trusses  designed  to  create  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion. 


OFFICE,  697  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Pamphlets  of  photographic  likenesses  before  and 
after  cure,  with  other  information,  mailed  on  receipt 
of  10  cents. 


Four  Barns  Burning 

and  two  others  badly  injured  BY  LIGHTNING  at  one 
time,  within  view  of  each  other— on  Long  Island.  If 
you  want  perfect  protection,  call  on 

J.  D.  WEST  & CO.,  40  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


Reliance  Wringer, 

IMPROVED. 


KEYED  ROLLS. 
SPIRAL  GEAR. 


Keyed  Rolls. 
White  Rub- 
ber. Spiral 
Cogs.  Easy 
Working. 
Has  Curved 
Clamp.  Fits 
any  Tub. 

The  Best. 
The  Cheap- 
est. 

TRY  IT. 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO., 

29  Beckman  St.,  N.Y.]  PROV.,  R.  I. 


$240  per  month  to  Agents.  IB  entirely  new  arti- 
cles, staple  as  flour.  Samples  and  instructions  free. 
Address  C.  M.  Linington,  88  S.  Halstead  St.,  Chicago. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


FOR  AUGUST,  1870. 

Contents : 

TnE  RAQUETTE  CLUB. 

Illustrations.— The  Dismal  Wilderness. — The 
Professor.— The  Club.— The  Rush  for  the  Wilder- 
ness.—“Madam,  I beg  pardon;  is  this  a Deer- 
honndf”— “Have  you  no  Voiture,  no  Barouche f" 
— “ The  Laker."— The  Lazy  Guide.— Before  going 
to  the  Adirondacks. — After  going  to  the  Adirou- 
dacks.— An  English  Tourist  “Doing  ” the  Adiron- 
dacks.—An  Explosion.— “ What  will  He  do  with 
It?” 

SOUTH-COAST  SAUNTERINGS  IN  ENGLAND.— 
( Saunter  VI.) 

Illustrations.  — Canterbury  Cathedral.  — The 
Undercroft.— Device  on  Archbishop  Morton's 
Tomb.— Dean  Alford.— St  Martin’s  Church,  and 
View.— The  Peuance  of  Henry  II.— Ancient  Etch- 
ing of  Becket’s  Shrine.— Mosaics  near  Becket’S 
Shrine.— The  Venerable  Canon  Robertson. 

MY  MOCKING-BIRD. 

THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Illustrations.— Stage  Effects  of  the  Electric 
Light.— Principle  of  the  Regulator.— The  Char- 
coal Points,  magnified. — Magneto-Electric  Ma- 
chine.—The  Electric  Microscope.— Night-work  by 
Electric  Illumination. 

A VISIT  TO  BANGKOK. 

Illustrations.— The  King  of  Siam  proceeding 
in  State  to  visit  a Temple.— The  Royal  Barge.— 
Prime  Minister  of  Siam.— King  of  Siam.— A The- 
atrical Performance  in  Bangkok.— Court-yard  of 
the  King’s  Palace.— A Prince  of  the  Blood.— The 
Heir-Apparent.— A Siamese  Temple.— Pagoda.— 
Gate  or  Temple. 

THE  AUTO  DA  FE  OF  17B5. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  COLORADO. 

TWO  HEARTS. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. -IX.  Tub  Campaign  of 
Moravia. 

Illustrations.— The  Young  Lords  of  Saxony  ou 
a Winter  Campaign.— Map  illustrating  the  Cam- 
paign in  Moravia.— Frederick  concentrating  his 

Army  at  Chrudim Plan  of  Battle  of  Chotusitz. — 

Maria  Theresa  at  the  Head  of  her  Army. 

THE  OLD  LOVE  AGAIN.  Bv  Annik  Tuomas. 

Illustration. — The  Private  Room. 

BY-PATHS  TO  PROSPERITY. 

PLAYED  TO  THE  END. 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS  IN  ITALY. 

AS  EASY  AS  LYING. 

TWO  POETS. 

ONLY  CLODHOPPERS. 

FEMALE  SUFFRAGE.— A Letter  to  tub  Christian 
Women  of  America.— IPart  /.] 

ANTEROS.  By  the  Author  of  “ Guv  Livingstone,” 
etc. 

HEARTACHE. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Magazine,  One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

Weekly,  One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

Bazar,  One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any  two  for  $7  00. 
Q |-j  g ^A|^p|-.*|*pOTHERS,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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gXTRAOKDINABY  BARGAINS 

in  Ladies* 

PARIS  AND  DOMESTIC  READY-MADE 
SUITS,  ROBES, 

RECEPTION  DRESSES,  &c., 

Some  less  than  half  their  cost. 

And  we  will  daily  offer 
NOVELTIES 
in 

PLAIN  AND  BRAIDED 
VICTORIA  LAWN,  LINEN,  AND  PIQUE 
TRAVELING  SUITS. 

CHILDREN’S  BRAIDED 
LINEN  AND  PIQUE  GARMENTS; 

Sizes  from  two  years  to  ten  years  of  age. 

PANIER  BEDOUIN  MANTLES, 
in  choice  colors,  from  $3  60  to  $7  each. 
Richly  Embroidered 
CASHMERE  AND  CLOTH 

BREAKFAST  JACKETS, 
Paris  made, 

$3  each  and  upward. 

A.  T.  STEWART  & €0., 

Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

The  Subscriber,  having  located  his  Subscription- 
Book  business  in  the  office  of  Haepek  & Brothers, 
is  now  prepared  to  offer  better  inducements,  it  is 
believed,  than  any  publisher  of  subscription-books. 
The  works  for  which  his  Agents  are  now  canvass- 
ing are  the  following: 

M'CLINTOCK  * STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
BIBLICAL.  THEOLOGICAL,  and  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE.  A work  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  all  classes,  being  a library  in  itself. 

WOMAN’S  RECORD;  or,  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Distinguished  Women.  By  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hade.  With 
more  than  200  Portraits.  The  interest  that  is  now 


u patronage  of  both  sexes. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  BOOK ; or,  Biblical  Illus- 
trations drawn  from  the  Manners  and  Customs,  the 
Scenes  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  W. 
M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Twenty-five  Years  a Missionary 
in  Syria  and  Palestine.  With  two  elaborate  Maps 
of  Palestine,  an  accurate  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  and 
several  hundred  Engravings. 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH:  His  Life  and  Teachings. 
Illustrated  by  Reference  to  the  Manners,  Customs, 
Religious  Beliefs,  and  Political  Institutions  of  his 
Times.  A household  book  for  every  Christian  fam- 
ily. 

The  above  are  all  beautifully  illustrated ; and,  be- 
ing works  of  the  highest  merit,  Agents  may  feel  as- 
sured that  in  offeri.ig.them  for  sale  they  are  confer- 
ring a favor  to  the  pi  lie  and  benefiting  themselves. 

Persons  now  in  the  business  or  desiring  to  engage 
in  it,  and  meaning  business,  will  address,  for  full  par- 
ticulars, 

AVERY  BILL, 

Care  of  Hakpek  & Bkotiiebs,  New  York. 


An  indispensable  household  helper.  Sharpens 

all  SHEARS  and  SCISSORS  as  well  as  TABLE 
CUTLERY.  So  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  Never 
out  of  repair.  Makes  a perfectly  sharp,  even  edge. 
Does  not  wear  the  blade.  Lasts  a lifetime.  Simple, 
effective,  convenient,  and  durable.  Sold  by  Hardware 
and  House-Furnishing  Stores.  Price  $1.  Send  for 
Sample  or  Illustrated  Circular.  A.  C.  IVES,  Sole  Pro- 
prietor, 45  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

PSYCHONIANCY,  Fascination,  or  Soul  Charm- 
ing; 400  pages,  Cloth.  Full  instructions  to  use 
this  power  over  men  or  animals  at  will,  how  to  mes- 
merize, become  trance  or  writing  mediums.  Divina- 
tion, Spiritualism,  Alchemy,  Philosophy  of  Omens  and 
Dreams,  Brigham  Young’s  Harem,  Guide  to  Marriage, 
&c.,  all  contained  in  this  book ; loo, 000  sold;  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  address,  with  10  cents  postage,  to 
T.  W.  Evans  & Co.,  41  South  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  Presses. 

MEN  AND  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16 ; Press  and  Offices,  $15, 
$20,  $30.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

1 5 Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 


PR.  Tiie  Trans-Continentai.  Tourist's  Guide 
• R.  contains  over  200  pages  Original  Matter; 
36  Illustrations,  with  Descriptive  Pen  Pictures 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Coast;  Con- 
densed History  ; Facts  and  Figures  ; Mining,  Agri- 
cultural, Grazino,  and  Commercial;  in  fact,  a com- 
plete Panoramic  View  of  the  whole  country.  Price, 
Cloth,  $1  00 : Paper,  50  cents.  Sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price.  GEO.  A.  CROFUTT  & CO.,  Pub- 
lishers, 21  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  At  Wholesale  by  the 
American  News  Co.  Sold  Every  where. 


estb.  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


SA  POLIO 


For  General 

Household  Purposes 
Is  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than  SOAP. 

Fishing  in  American  Waters. 

Opening  of  the  Season  for  Angling  aud  Fish-Farm- 
ing. To  the  angler  or  the  flsh-culturist  Scott’s  book 
on  “Fishing  in  American  Waters”  wili  prove  a real 
voile  mecum  in  every  thing  about  angling  and  breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent  throughout  the  United  States,  postpaid,  for 
$3  60.  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.Y. 


fit  ft  C A DAY  1 40  new  nrticles  for  Agents.  8am- 
pies  sent  free. 


,$10$  15, 
$ 20. 
$ 25. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION -GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 
Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendations. Prices:  -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $16,  equal  in  appearance 


and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $160.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  flue  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $280  gold  watch.  For  these 
magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $26.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies’  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
oue-tcuth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— A'.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  A : CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St.  (up  stairs),  New  York. 

Important  to  European  Travellers. 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
IN  EUROPE  AND  TIIE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  44  Maps  and 
Plans  of  Cities.  By  W.  Pemubokk  Fetridge.  Re- 
vised Edition:  Ninth  Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather, 

Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  60. 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  Square 
4to,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  60. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Zir  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


MADAM  FOY’S 

COMIBIJJELD 

Corset,  Skirt  Support- 

er, and  BUSTLE 

Is  just  the  article  needed  by  every 
lady  who  consults 
HEALTH,  COMFORT,  and  STYLE . 

Testimonials  in  its  favor  are  con- 
stantly being  received  from  all  parte 


ti/  of  the  United  States. 

HARMON,  BALDWIN,  & FOY, 
Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRIWTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
Dill  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

Collegiate:  institute  for  yopng 

LADIES,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— Estab- 
lished in  1S49.  Excellent  opportunities  for  a complete 


taught.  . I _ mm  — 

PARATOKY  SCHOOL.  Special  course  of  study 
furnished  by  Pres’t  Raymond.  Scholastic  Year  begins 

Sept.  12, 1870.  For  Catalogue,  * J J ““  — s — ’ ' 

GEO.  W.  COOK,  A.M.,  and  I 


IF— IF— IF 


Your  HAIR  is  falling  off  or  turning  Prematurely  Gray, 
if  you  are  troubled  with  Dandruff,  Humor  on  the  Scalp, 
or  Headache,  send  for  “ Treatise  on  the  Human  Hair," 


MICROSCOPES, 

Binocular,  Monocular,  Simple,  and  Compound.  Pre- 
pared Objects  in  endless  variety.  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, 10  cents.  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

S5  tO  $20  “ *MitaT2°N  - GOLD  _HUNT- 


W. 


STEEL  FENS. 

American  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


Rifles,  shot-guns,  reyolveks, 

dec.,  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  aud  sent  by 
express  C.  O.  D.,  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Lib- 
eral terms  to  the  Trade,  Agents,  or  Clubs.  Write  for 
a price  catalogue.  Address  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN 
WORKS,  179  Smithfieid  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

N.B.  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  &c.,  bought  or  traded  for. 

HOAV  ’TIS  DONE;  or,  The  Secret  Out. 

Mustache  and  Whiskers  in  42  days.  This 
Great  Secret  and  100  others.  Gamblers’  Tricks, 
Cardiology,  Ventriloquism,  all  in  the  ORIGINAL 
“ Book  of  Wonders.”  A valuable  book. 
17,000  sold.  18th  edition.  Mailed  free  for  25  cents. 
Address  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
p.esents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


A FAMILY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Location  of  unequaled  beauty  and  healthfulness. 
Thorough  preparation  for  College,  Business,  or  Pro- 
fessional School.  Term  commences  September  13th. 
For  circulars,  «fcc.,  address 

H.  W.  SIGLAR,  A.M.,  Principal, 
Newburgh  Institute,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


RIYERVIEW  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

OTIS  BISBEE,  A.M.,  Principal  and  Proprietor. 

A wide-awake,  thorough  - going  School  for  boys 
wishing  to  be  trained  for  Business,  for  College,  or 
for  West  Point  or  the  Naval  Academy. 


CB.  AVAURING’S  MILITARY 
. BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  BOAS, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  for  Circular. 


FOR  FAMILY  USE — simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
ple stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MICROSCOPES,  f1 

T.  II.  MoALLISTER,  Opticii 


(Illustrated  Price-List  sent 
\ free  on  application. 

'.  MoALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


Samples,  free.  Address  S.  M.  Spencer,  Brattleboro.Vt, 


capital  required.  Currier  & Co.,  713  Broadway. 


Two  Novels  of  American  Society. 

MY  DAUGHTER  ELINOR. 

8vo,  Paper,  $125;  Cloth,  $1  75. 


been  the  desideratum  of  publishers  and  the 
of  novel-readers.  * * * A story  in  which  the  characters 
are  types  of  the  American  people  at  large,  differing 
from  the  same  social  representatives  of  other 


wide  popularity,  because  delineating  with  naturalness 
and  verisimilitude  the  life  that  is  around  ns.  It  is 
from  such  books  that  the  historian  gathers  the  habi- 
tudes of  the  age  of  which  he  writes.  In  Mr.  Grey  we 
have  the  portraiture  of  the  accomplished  politician ; 
In  “My  Daughter  Elinor”  we  have  a real  woman  of 


flesh  and  blood,  such  as  many  a reader  has  made  love 
to  in  the  days  of  premiere  jeuncsse.  The  style  is  easy 
and  unaffected,  at  times  straining  overmuch  at  epi- 
g®1®.  and  again  running  a little  into  slipshod ; and 
the  dialogue  is  rapid  and  effective,  never  torturing 
with  obvious  comment  or  teasing  with  inevitable  in- 
ference. Mrs.  Hackett  ip  a fresh  and  delightful  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  and  Tad  Tilman  is  an  original  drawn  from 
nature. — jf.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

In  some  respects  it  will  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
most  successful  attempt  yet  made  to  depict  truthfully 
the  aspects,  traits,  and  tendencies — in  a word,  the  nor- 
mal characteristics  of  our  manners  and  social  charac- 
ters.— Boston  Transcript. 


MISS  VAN  KORTLAND. 

By  the  Author  of  “ My  Daughter  Elinor.’ 

8vo,  Paper,  $1  00. 


“Miss  Van  Kortlaud”  is  a fashionable,  high-bred 
book,  the  best  characters  being  such  as  “ live,  move, 
and  have  their  being  ” in  great  cities— in  this  instance 
in  New  York— bnt  which  are  individual  enough  and 
universal  enough  to  be  citizens  of  the  world  at  large. 
We  have  never  seen  the  best  features  of  American 
fashionable  life  so  well  depicted  as  here ; nor  can  we 


recall  so  lifelike  a portrait  of  an  American  lady  as 
Miss  Van  Kortland.  She  is  a superb,  womanly  crea- 
ture, of  whose  love  any  man  might,  be  proud.  * * * 
Bright,  lively,  entertaining,  with  occasional  touches 
of  power,  “Miss  Van  Kortland”  is  the  finest  Ameri- 
can novel  of  the  year N.  Y.  Tribune. 


2^=*  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the  above  works  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


HARPER'S  PERIODICALS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
r ail's  Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life.— iV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harpkr’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  aud  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  ail  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  nppear- 
ance  in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter — Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 


will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
in  Ha iu* Kit’s  Bazar,  outside  the  regular  Supplement, 
graded  to  fit  any  figure  from  30 1»  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure, with  the  uames  and  directions  for  putting  togeth- 


_ Tweuty-fl . _ 

patterns  cost  sixty  cents  in  gold  in  Paris.  Dressmak- 


Newsde 


s supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  In  01- 


snit  and  send  bust  measure. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram,”  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,"  “The  Dodge  Club," 
&c.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


"A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Hav.ceu’8  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  tne  country  are 


As  a Literary  J 
nized  as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harpkr’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  iu  the  world.— JV.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 
but  iu  the  English  language. — The  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  June  Number  began  the  Forty-first  Vol.  of  Har- 
per’s Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
that  of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  aq£  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  iu 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers  ; to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  aDd  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics;  and  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 


the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 


at  the  disposal  of  its  I HI...  SSL  . 

treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 
Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  aud 
BAZAR. 

Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harpku’sWkkki.v,  and  Harper's 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  ceuts  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  aud  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  aud  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  he  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
he  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Maaazine. — Whole  Page,  $260  ; Half  Page, 
$126 : Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  —Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Harper' 8 Bazar.—  $1  00  per  Line;  Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line — each  insertion. 

HERS»  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


hnairucM 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[August  6, 1870. 


FOR  SALE,  at  $3  per  acre  and  upward  for  cash,  or  on  credit  by  the  Iowa  Railroad  Land  Co. 

Railroads  already  built  through  the  Lands,  and  on  all  sides  of  them.  Great  inducements  to  settlers. 
Send  for  our  free  Pamphlet.  It  gives  prices,  terms,  location : tells  who  should  come  West,  what  they  should 
bring,  what  it  will  cost ; gives  plans  and  elevations  of  18  different  styles  or  ready-made  houses,  which  the 
Company  furnish  at  from  $250  to  $4000,  ready  to  set  up.  Maps  sent  if  desired.  Address 

W.  W.  WALKER,  Vice-President, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


ff*r'  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


[cheap 

SHOES, 


The  water  of  this  world-renowned  spring  is  a 
specific  for  Cancer,  Scrofula,  and  all  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys.  Thousands  have  been  cured.  The  most 
eminent  physicians  prescribe  it. 

N.  B.  — The  Missisquoi  Springs  Hotel,  adjacent 
thereto,  is  first  class.  Board  from  $15  to  $18  a week, 
or  $60  a month.  Route  via  St.  Albans,  Vt 

J.  W.  SCBLETT,  Proprietor. 


Speeches,  Letters,  and  Sayings  of  Charles  Dickens. 
To  which  is  added  a Sketch  ot  the  Author  by  George 
Augustus  Sala,  and  Dean  Stanley’s  Sermon.  8vo, 
Paper,  60  cents. 

HARPER'S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  tN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  44  Maps  and 
Plans  of  Cities.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetbidge.  Re- 
vised Edition : Ninth  Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather, 
Pocket-Book  Form,  $7  50. 

THE  ROB  ROY  ON  THE  JORDAN,  Nile,  Red  Sea, 
and  Gennesareth,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus.  By  J. 
Maogrf.gor,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepwobth  Dixon,  Author 
of  “ Her  Majesty’s  Tower,"  &c.  With  Two  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HORTENSE,  Daughter  of  Jose- 
phine, Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Rev- 
olution," “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  Ac. 
With  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  20.  Uniform 
with  Abbotts'  Illustrated  Histories. 

THE  BAZAR  BOOK  OF~DECORUM.  The  Care  of 
the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
16mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY;  or, 
the  Relation  between  Spontaneous  and  Reflective 
Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  By  B.  F.  Cockkb,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  75. 

THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT~BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  Geobgr  Hesekiel.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  IL  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  00.  _ 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  SCUDDER.M.D., 
Thirty-six  Years  Missionary  in  India.  By  Rev.  J. 
B.  Waterbubt,  D.D.  With  Portrait  of  Dr.  Scudder. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  76.  _ 

SELF-HELP;  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Con- 
duct, and  Perseverance.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Au- 
thor of  “ The  Life  of  the  Stephensons,”  “ History 
of  the  Huguenots,”  Ac.  A Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  By 
John  W.  Draveb,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
In  Three  Vols.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  60  per  vol. 


YALE  LOCKS 


■IH"'  FULL  SIZE  OF  KEY. 

\1LrBEST&CHEAPEST. 
sV HARDWARE  TRADE. 

YALE  LOCKMF.G  CO.  N;l  BARCLAYS*  N.Y. 


THE  LATEST  EDITION  OF  “SHOO,  FLY!’ 


ARMORY  OF  THE  22d  REGIMENT. 


S0Z0D0NT 


WOOD  BROTHERS 


Perfumes  the  breath,  hardens  the  gums,  preserves 
the  teeth. 


have  removed  their  entire  stock  of  fine 


Pleasure  Carriages, 


Newspaper 

Advertising 


embracing  every  variety  for  City,  Park,  and  Road  driving,  to  the  Armory  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment, 

14th  Street,  between  6th  and  7th  Avs. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these  Carriages  are  fresh  stock,  exclusively  of  their  own  manufacture, 
of  the  newest  designs  and  most  perfect  finish,  made  for  the  present  season  to  stock  their  new  warerooms, 
No.  740  Broadway,  but,  owing  to  the  late  accident  that  necessitates  the  rebuilding  of  their  warehouse,  have 
been  removed  to  the  above  Armory,  on  14th  Street,  and  are  to  be 

Sold  at  Cost  of  Production. 

Elegant  Close  Coaches $10001  Clarences $1400  to  $1650 

Landaus  - --  --  --  --  $1500  to  1650  | Wagons  - --  --  --  - 200  to  400 

These  Carriages  have  no  superior  in  Elegance,  Durability,  or  Finish. 

Prices  fixed,  and  every  Carriage  offered  for  sale  is  equal  in  quality  to  those  built  to  order. 
GUARANTEES  MADE  GOOD  IN  EVERY  CITY  OF  THE  UNION. 


PONY 

CARRIAGES, 


PONY 

CARRIAGES, 

New  Designs, 

for  $150. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yobk. 


Cut  Paper  Patterns 


JOHN:  A Love  Story.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of 
“Agnes,"  “Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  “The  Min- 
ister’s Wife,”  “Life  of  Edward  Irving,”  “Brown- 
lows,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

MAN  AND  WIFE.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 
“Armadale,"  “Moonstone,”  “No  Name,”  “The 
Woman  in  White,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo. 
Paper,  $1 00 ; Cloth,  $1  50. 

MISS  THACKER  A Y'S  ^WRITINGS,  COMPLETE. 
The  Writings  of  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 

KILMENY.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “ In  Silk 
Attire,”  “ Love  or  Marriage  ?"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60 
cents.  _ 

STERN  NECESSITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 
of  “Poor  Humanity,"  “Mattie:  aStray,"  “For  Her 
Sake,"  “Carry’s  Confession,"  “No  Man’s  Friend," 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST.  By  the  Author  of 
“Carlyon’s  Year,"  “One  of  the  Family,"  “Found 
Dead,"  “A  Beggar  on  Horseback,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper, 
25  cents. 


IF  WE  WERE  TO  PURCHASE 

.A.  Sewing  Machine, 

WE  SHOULD  GET  A 

FLORENCE; 

not  solely  because  it  took  the  highest  prizes  at  the 
New  England  Fair  at  Providence,  at  New  York  State 
Fair,  Maryland  State  Fair,  or  because  the  judges  at 
the  American  Institute  say,  “This  is  better  than  any 
of  its  class  known  to  the  judges  ’’—not  these,  not  all 
together,  but  because  we  like  it  best,  as  a woman 
would  say.  It  works  like  a charm ; we  can  sew  any 
thing  we  please  with  it ; the  children  can’t  get  it  out 
of  order ; and  it  is  put  at  most  reasonable  terms.— 
Church  Union. 


What  Did  It? 


Lyon’s  Katbairon  made 
my  hair  soft,  luxuriant,  and  thick,  and  Hagan's  Mag- 
nolia Balm  changed  that  sallow  complexion  into  the 
marble  beauty  you  now  see.  This  is  emphatically  the 
language  of  all  who  use  these  articles.  A fine  head 
of  hair  and  a refined  complexion  are  the  greatest  at- 
tractions a woman  can  possess.  The  Katbairon  and 
Magnolia  Balm  are  just  what  will  give  them  to  yon, 
and  nothing  else  will.  The  Balm  is  the  bloom  of 
youth.  It  makes  a lady  of  thirty  appear  but  twenty. 
Both  articles  are  entirely  harmless,  and  very  pleasant. 
They  should  be  in  every  lady's  possession.  * 


OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  fortnightly  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Fioube,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direo- 

TIONS  FOB  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  EAOII 
SEPARATE  PIECE  OF  THE  PATTERN,  SO  OS  to  be  adjusted 

by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready : 

WATTEAU  STREET  SUIT No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

WALKING  SUIT “ 26 

COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

SEA -SIDE  COSTUME “ 32 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00. ' 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  By  Charles 
Reade,  Author  of  “Hard  Cash,”  “Griffith  Gaunt," 
&c.,  &C.  From  the  Author's  early  sheets. 

HARPER'S  OCTAVO  EDITION  of  “Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place.”  With  all  the  Illustrations, 
including  the  characteristic  Vignettes  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  American  edition.  Paper, 
75  cents ; bound  in  Cloth,  $1  25. 

HARPER'S  DUODECIMO  EDITION  of  "Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place.”  Uniform  with  the  Boston 
Household  Edition  of  Charles  Reade’s  Novels, 
and  bound  in  Green-Morocco  English  Cloth,  to 
match  that  edition.  Illustrated.  Price  $1  06. 
tw  All  Harper's  Editions  of  “ Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place  " are  Illustrated. 


Use  compressed  air,  are  self-loading,  can  be  used  by 
any  child,  shoot  Forty  feet.  A handsome  target  ac- 
companies each  pistol.  Best  parlor  game  ont.  Sent, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.  Agents  wanted. 

R.  BROOKS,  Jr.,  Rockport,  Mass. 


Street,  Bt 


I"  ..  .„TT3'^  VENTORS  who  wish  to  take 

III  *7.1 1 4 ’ h (Nfl  out  Letters  Patent  are  advised  to 
liggilaalSjil  counsel  with  HHJNNdc  CO.,  Ed- 
itors of  the  Scientific  American, 
who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Office 
for  Twenty-three  Years.  Their  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Patent  Agency  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency. 

A pamphlet,  containing  full  instructions  to  Invent- 
ors, is  sent  gratis.  Address  MUNN  Ac  CO., 

37  Park  Row,  N.  T. 


‘ANTED.— 500  Agents  to  Sell  Capt.  Glazier’s 
new  book,  “ The  Capture,  Prison-Pen,  and  Es- 
” Expenses  paid  nntu  delivery.  Call  or  address 
R.  H.  FERGUSON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES  and  NETTING, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

93T  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Mil. 


JANES  Ac  KIRTLAND, 

10  READE  ST.,  New  York. 

FOUNTAINS,  VASES,  SETTEES,  &c. 

for  Gardens  and  Lawns.  Send  for  a Catalogue. 


THE  VICAR  OF  BULLHAMPTON.  By  Anthony 
Trollope,  Author  of  “The  Bertrams,"  "Castle 
Richmond,"  “Framley  Parsonage,"  “Orley  Farm," 
“Small  Honse  at  Allington,”  &c.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 

MISS  VAN  KORTLAND.  A Novel  of  American  So- 
ciety. By  the  Author  of  “My  Daughter  Elinor." 
8vo,  Paper,  $1  00. 


Mann' 8 Improved  Double  Trolling  Spoon 


$2000  A YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

To  Agents,  to  sell  the  celebrated  WILSON  SEWING 
MACHINES.  The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitch 
alike  on  both  sides.  One  Machine  Without  Money. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio ; Boston,  Mass. ; or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ENGINEERS  and  MACHINISTS, 

Fho  can  spare  an  hour  a dav,  can  earn  from  $20  to 
100  a week.  Address  S.  BISSELL,  Treasurer, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Unequaled  for  catching  Pike,  Pickerel,  Bass,  Trout,  &c. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1 00.  Jomj  H.  Mann,  Syracuse,  N. Y. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Cons 


On  a triangular  point  of  land,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  opposite  the 
strong-hold  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  lies  the  pictur- 
esque old  town  of  Coblentz,  or  Koblenz,  as  its 
name  is  generally  given  on  German  maps.  It  is 
surrounded  by  powerful  fortifications,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  fortress,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  by  a bridge  of  boats.  The  railroad  from 
Mayence  to  Cologne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  crosses  the  Moselle  on  the  massive  bridge 
shown  in  our  illustration.  By  means  of  this 


road,  which  runs  entirely  in  German  territory, 
troops  can  be  massed  with  great  rapidity  at  any 
point  along  the  frontier  w here  their  services  might 
be  wanted.  Usually  Coblentz  is  a quiet  town, 
with  very  little  business ; but  now,  with  trains 
of  soldiers  constantly  passing  through,  and  all  the 
bustle  and  excitement  caused  by  the  preparation 
for  the  great  conflict,  it  must  present  a very  lively 
appearance.  The  large  building  shown  in  our 
illustration  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Bishop 
of  Treves,  by  whom  it  was  built  in  1778.  It  has 
been  fitted  up  by  the  King  of  Prussia  for  a sum- 
mer residence. 


THE  LONG  BRANCH  RACES. 

On  page  521  we  give  an  engraving  of  the 
Hurdle  Race  which  opened  the  first  season  at 
Monmouth  Park,  Long  Branch,  on  the  30th  ult. 
Our  sketch  includes  a view  of  the  Grand  Stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  Park,  which  is  capable  of 
seating  7000  persons.  It  is  450  feet  long  by  30 
feet  wide.  Three  Mansard  pavilions,  capable  of 
accommodating  250  persons,  rise  above  the  steep 
Fi  ench  roof,  and  both  the  latter  and  the  former 
are  encased  in  variegated  slates,  laid  in  fantastic 
designs,  so  that  the  structure  reminds  one  in  no 


degree  of  the  cheap  and  flimsy  frame  edifices 
generally  erected  on  race-courses.  The  front  of 
this  structure  is  entirely  open,  so  that  from  ev- 
ery seat  the  whole  extent  of  the  track  is  distinct- 
ly visible.  The  pagoda,  music  platform,  pool- 
stand,  stables,  and  all  other  buildings  appertain- 
ing to  a race-ground,  have  been  built  after  very 
light  and  tasteful  designs,  and  they  can  all  be  seen 
from  the  Grand  Stand. 

Near  the  Grand  Stand  is  a pleasant  old  farm- 
house, which,  with  excellent  judgment,  has  been 
permitted  to  remain  undisturbed,  and  forms  an 
agreeable  feature  in  the  landscape.  A little 
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stream  which  ran  back  of  this  farm-house  has 


been  widened  into  a meadow  lake,  with  an  area 
of  about  twenty-five  acres.  The  Park  gates  are 
elaborately  ornamented  with  appropriate  designs. 
The  track,  exactly  a mile  in  length,  is  a paral- 
lelogram with  semieircled  ends,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  long  straight  sides  and  broad  turns. 
It  is  eighty  feet  wide,  well  graded,  and  the  soil 
is  so  hard  that  the  heaviest  rain  has  but  little 
effect  upon  it.  Taken  altogether,  Monmouth 
Park  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  race-courses  in 
the  United  States. 


TWO. 

Bv  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

All  in  the  deep  and  dew  less  dark 
They  watched  the  young  moon’s  tender  spark 
Go  down  between  the  hills,  and  said. 

The  world  is  dark,  and  love  is  dead. 

Two  lovers  in  the  star-lit  gloom — 

The  land  below  in  dreaming  bloom, 

The  laden  south  wind  blowing  past, 

Sweet  with  the  rose  it  rifled  last — 

The  rustling  branches  bowing  down 
Around  them  in  a leafy  crown, 

A hidden  bird,  beside  his  nest, 

Pouring  the  rapture  of  his  breast — 

Afar  the  peaceful  river’s  flight, 

Taking  that  burden  of  delight 
Beneath  the  moving  mystery 
And  dusky  splendor  of  the  sky — 

Two  lovers  in  that  summer  weather 
Watching  the  lustre  fade  together, 

All  lavish  joy  around  them  shed, 

Yet  life  was  dark,  for  love  was  (lead. 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE 
WAR. 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  chances  of  the 
war,  whatever  “glorious  victories”  may 
be  won,  its  guilty  author  must  not  be  forgotten. 
No  success,  however  splendid,  and  no  reverse, 
however  signal,  should  be  allowed  to  hide  him. 
The  public  opinion  of  England  and  America 
lays  the  responsibility  of  all  the  Causeless  and 
cruel  suffering  inseparable  from  such  a contest 
upon  the  Emperor  of  France.  It  is  doubtless 
in  response  to  this  terrible  arraignment,  and 
from  a secret  consciousness  of  guilt,  that  he  has 
caused  profuse  explanatory  declarations  to  be  is- 
sued. But  they  have  not  been  skillfully  drawn, 
and  have  failed  to  arouse  the  sympathy  and  ap- 
proval of  intelligent  neutrals  any  where.  The 
pretexts  originally  advanced  by  the  Emperor 
were  puerile,  as  we  showed  last  week.  His 
embassador  was  certainly  not  insulted  by  re- 
ceiving the  slight  of  which  his  conduct  was  the 
intentional  solicitation;  nor,  under  any  recog- 
nized or  practicable  code  of  international  com- 
ity, is  one  government  expected  to  obey,  un- 
forced, the  dictation  of  another.  The  feeling 
with  which,  under  the  circumstances,  the  dec- 
laration of  war  was  received  by  intelligent  pub- 
lic opinion,  was  one  of  utter  and  indignant 
amazement. 

The  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  then 
made  a declaration  to  the  Senate.  He  said  that 
France  had  advanced  no  other  grievance  than 
the  Hohenzollern  candidacy;  that  this  had 
been  withdrawn,  and  that  France  had  then,  “ in 
moderate  terms,  ” made  “ the  moderate  demand” 
that  “the  King  should  give  a promise  for  the 
future.”  But,  as  the  epithet  “ moderate”  is  no 
argument,  the  case  was  not  improved.  Then 
came  the  Minister’s  circular  to  the  French 
agents.  In  this  he  declared  that  Prussia  threat- 
ened the  balance  of  power,  and  that  France  had 
taken  up  its  defense.  That  is  to  say,  the  re- 
fusal of  Prussia  to  promise  that  it  would  not  pre- 
vent any  Hohenzollern  from  becoming  King 
of  Spain,  disturbed  the  balance  of  power.  This 
preposterous  assertion  was  followed  by  the  Em- 
peror’s proclamation,  which  is  unmeaning  ex- 
cept in  its  charge  against  Prussia  of  arousing 
distrust  in  Europe. 

The  real  accusation,  therefore,  is  that  the 
European  balance  of  power  is  endangered  by 
Prussia,  and  endangered  not  by  yielding  to  the 
choice  of  a Prussian  prince  by  Spain,  but  by 
not  promising  that  she  never  will  yield ! Now, 
the  balance  of  power  is  a phrase  denoting  the 
necessity  laid  upon  great  contiguous  states  to 
limit  the  disproportionate  expansion  of  any 
one  of  them.  But,  if  the  possible  candidacy 
of  a Hohenzollern,  at  any  time,  for  the 
Spanish  throne  really  menaced  European  re- 
pose, Russia,  England,  Austria,  and  Italy  would 
be  vitally  interested  in  the  question.  They, 
however,  evidently  do  not  perceive  any  such 
menace  to  exist.  Indeed,  they  have  not  been 
disturbed  by  apprehension  at  any  period  of  the 
trouble.  They  declared  their  neutrality  at 
once,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  do  more  than  in- 
sinuate that  they  saw  no  cause  for  war.  The 
balance  of  power,  if  threatened  at  all,  is  threat- 
ened for  every  European  state.  If  only  one 
declares  it  to  be  so,  the  presumption  is  that  the 
declaration  is  a mere  pretext.  Nobody  doubts 
that  that  of  France  is  so.  There  is,  therefore, 
not  a single  reascjBi  pfloiJejiTligrHh^.Erench  Em- 
peror for  the  war  winch ne'lus  ^undertaken 


which  is  acknowledged  as  valid  by  the  nations 
most  immediately  affected.  We  do  not  consid- 
er whether  the  election  of  a Hohenzollern  as 
King  of  Spain  w-ould  really  disturb  the  balance 
of  power ; for  no  Hohenzollern  has  been 
elected,  and  none  is  expected  to  be  elected. 
The  fuct  itself  upon  which  the  disturbance  is 
assumed  to  depend  does  not  exist.  To  say 
that  the  possibility,  or  even  probability,  of  such 
a fact  is  a sufficient  menace  to  justify  war  is 
criminal  folly. 

Moreover,  who  is  it  that  offers  this  reason 
for  war  ? It  is  the  Emperor  who  has  publicly 
torn  and  repudiated  the  treaties  upon  which 
that  balance  was  adjusted ; who  has  not  con- 
cealed his  hope  of  extending  his  own  dominions 
and  power ; and  who  is  now  discovered  to  have 
been  plotting  in  breach  of  the  most  solemnly 
plighted  faith,  and  against  the  peace  of  Europe, 
a crime  like  that  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  It 
is  Dick  Turpin  who  is  so  lustily  hallooing, 
“ Stop  thief!”  It  is  the  Artful  Dodger  who  is 
so  troubled  by  the  fear  that  somebody,  some- 
where, under  some  circumstances,  may  “prig  a 
wipe.”  Indeed,  events  have  given  a ghastly 
aspect  of  farce  to  the  official  declarations  and 
excuses  and  justifications  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. 

The  war  against  Prussia  is  the  last  despe- 
rate throw  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  retrieve  the 
failure  of  his  whole  life.  He  believes  that  the 
career  which  began  in  contempt  at  Boulogne, 
which  culminated  in  the  crime  of  the  coup 
d'etat , slaying,  exiling,  silencing,  and  cajoling  so 
many  of  the  noblest  Frenchmen,  which  has  so 
long  held  the  country  in  the  grasp  of  a despot- 
ism, steadily  diminishing  the  glory  and  the  in- 
fluence of  France,  may  end,  at  least,  in  a lurid 
renown,  if  it  can  only  be  associated  with  the 
extension  of  France  to  the  Rhine  at  any  cost 
of  blood  and  money,  of  sorrow  and  desolation. 
The  nephew  has  shown  all  the  immoral  reck- 
lessness of  the  uncle,  unrelieved  by  a solitary 
gleam  of  his  genius.  Justice  and  the  public 
conscience  condemned  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
but  he  took  the  imagination  captive.  Louis 
Napoleon  inherited  a destiny  which  he  did 
not  comprehend.  The  career  which  began  in 
universal  contempt  fitly  ends  in  general  exe- 
cration. 


LIBERTY  AND  THE  WAR. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  whether  liberty  has 
any  thing  to  choose  between  the  Prussian  King 
and  the  French  Emperor,  and  whether  it  is  not 
foolish  to  prefer  one  side  to  the  other  in  the 
pending  war.  The  Prussian  King,  it  is  said,  is 
arrogant  and  despotic ; many  of  his  warmest 
supporters  in  this  country,  among  them  Senator 
Schurz  himself,  who  praises  him  so  cordially, 
are  victims  of  his  tyranny.  Prussia  is  declared 
to  be  a military  despotism  of  boundless  ambi- 
tion, which  means  to  dominate  Germany  and 
Europe,  and  there  are  those  who  say  that  they 
would  not  be  sorry  to  see  her  humbled.  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  declare,  was  our  first 
friend.  But  for  France  the  colonies  would  not 
have  been  independent.  She  is  our  tradition- 
al ally,  and  we  do  wrong  to  condemn  her  so 
rigorously.  Much  more  is  said  in  this  same 
general  strain;  but  the  purport  of  all  is,  that, 
as  popular  liberty  is  not  likely  to  gain  by  the 
contest,  Americans  ought  to  be  rather  favorable 
to  France,  or  indifferent,  as  in  a fight  of  Kil- 
kenny cats. 

But  a great  war  is  not  a question  of  two 
men ; and  even  if  it  were,  and  both  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  France  were 
alike  despots,  which  of  two  despots  is  to  be 
the  more  condemned,  he  who  involves  two  na- 
tions in  all  the  horrors  of  war,  or  he  who  re- 
moves the  alleged  pretext  for  those  horrors? 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  quarrel  between  kings  only,  but  of  war 
between  nations.  Granting  that  liberty  gains 
nothing  by  the  war,  does  humanity  lose  no- 
thing ? Suppose  it  to  be  true  that  the  Prussians 
can  not  expect  liberty  from  King  William, 
must  we  with  indifference  see  them  murdered 
by  Emperor  Louis  ? Or  because  freedom  has 
no  hope  in  France,  must  we,  without  protest, 
behold  Frenchmen  dragged  to  fight  in  a wanton 
war?  If  both  governments  are  equally  hostile 
to  freedom,  then  certainly  that  which  insists 
upon  adding  the  sufferings  of  war  to  those  of 
slavery  is  the  more  to  be  condemned  by  humane 
men  every  where.  Because  King  William  is 
arrogant,  and  the  Prussian  army  officers  are 
haughty,  and  Bismarck  is  aristocratic,  there 
are  those  who  would  willingly  see  them  pun- 
ished by. Louis  Napoleon.  But  they  will  not 
be  punished;  and  do  these  reasons  reconcile 
any  American  to  the  immeasurable  anguish  of 
wholly  innocent  persons  which  is  to  overspread 
two  great  countries  ? King  WiLLiAM*and  Bis- 
marck will  not  be  touched,  but  the  honest  Ger- 
man citizen  will  be  killed  and  his  peaceful  home 
ruined.  Is  that  a spectacle  which  any  Ameri- 
can would  willingly  see? 

Moreover,  the  war  being  forced  upon  Prussia, 
she  begins  by  making  it  as  humane  as  possible. 
Americans  are  neutrals;  and  the  first  act  of 
Prussia  is  to  declare  the  rights  of  neutrals  in 
the  utmost  extent  ever  claimed  by  the  United 
States.  France  refuses,  and  abides  by  the  let- 
ter of  her  last  agreement,  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1856.  And  if  we  come  to  traditions,  it  is 


not  to  France  nor  to  Celtic  civilization  that  wo 
owe  the  great  muniments  of  American  freedom. 
At  this  day,  in  France,  most  of  those  who  call 
themselves  republicans,  and  earnestly  strive  for 
the  overthrow  of  Louis  Napoleon,  show  as  little 
comprehension  of  the  vital  and  fundamental 
guarantees  of  liberty  as  the  terrorists  of  ’93. 
A century  ago  the  French  government,  already 
rotten  with  the  vices  of  despotism,  which  were 
about  to  plunge  the  country  into  revolution, 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  substantially  aided  them.  It  was 
not  chivalry  nor  magnanimity — it  w as  sheer  self- 
ishness. It  was  not  because  the  Bourbon  gov- 
ernment loved  liberty,  or  the  descendants  of 
Englishmen,  or  wished  to  encourage  rebellion, 
but  because  it  hated  England,  and  would  gladly 
see  a pow'er  upon  this  continent  that  would  hold 
its  rival  in  check.  And  it  was  the  Bourbon 
government  in  France,  not  the  republic,  which 
helped  us.  The  republic  did  what  it  could  to 
humiliate  us,  w hile  an  American  party  flattered 
it  because  it  called  itself  republican.  Then 
came  the  Bonaparte  successor  of  the  Bourbon 
despotism.  He  restored  slavery  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  sold  us  Louisiana  because  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  keep  it  for  himself.  And 
when  slavery  in  the  United  States,  incalculably 
strengthened  by  the  expansion  furnished  by  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  sought  to  destroy  the  re- 
public, and  to  found  an  empire  based  on  slavery, 
the  descendant  of  Bonaparte  lent  it  all  his  sym- 
pathy and  aid,  seizing  the  chance  to  supersede 
the  Mexican  republic  by  an  Austrian  empire. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  the  arrogance  of  the 
Prussian  King,  the  recent  political  action  of 
Prussia  has  been  to  transfer  to  itself  the  head- 
ship of  Germany  which  Austria  had  exer- 
cised since  the  last  settlement  of  Europe.  Is 
that  a calamity  for  liberty  ? Prussia  has  also 
secured  the  independence  of  Italy.  Do  lovers 
of  liberty  decry  her  for  that  ? She  aims,  un- 
doubtedly, at  a united  Germany.  . What  else 
has  been  the  dream  and  hope  of  the  best  Ger- 
mans for  a century  ? It  is,  therefore,  because 
circumstances  have  made  his  old  foe  at  home 
the  representative  of  such  tendencies  and  prin- 
ciples that  Senator  Sciiurz  defends  the  Prussian 
King.  It  is  not  the  Crown  Prince  sternly  sup- 
pressing republican  movements  in  Prussia ; it  is 
the  King  l-efusing  to  yield  to  the  mad  require- 
ment of  the  nephew  of  the  victor  of  Jena,  who 
imposed  a fine  of  a hundred  million  of  francs 
ppon  Prussia ; it  is  the  King  resisting,  in  the 
name  of  Germany  and  civilization,  the  demand 
of  the  hereditary  enemy  of  liberty  and  Europe, 
that  a German  republican  of  ’48  with  all  his 
heart  approves  and  defends. 


MORE  GNATS. 

Tiie  President  of  the  United  Stntes,  having 
left  Washington  in  the  interim  of  Congress, 
and  at  a most  disagreeable  season,  for  a resi- 
dence by  the  sea,  is,  of  course,  at  once  the  ob- 
ject of  partisan  sneering.  It  appears,  accord- 
ing to  certain  critics,  that  to  go  to  the  sea-side 
in  unparalleled  hot  weather  is  to  show  the  pro- 
foundest  indifference  to  the  state  of  the  country 
and  to  the  complications  in  Europe.  So  also, 
to  drop  in  upon  a shooting  society,  celebrating 
some  festival,  and  to  take  a shot  with  success 
at  the  target,  is  to  play  false  to  the  high  trusts 
and  dignities  of  the  Presidential  office.  But  is 
the  President  expected  to  show  a proper  sense 
of  his  exaltation  by  refusing  to  mingle  with 
other  citizens  in  their  harmless  relaxations,  and 
by  holding  himself  aloof  as  a superior  being? 
The  late  General  Jackson  was  fond  of  smoking 
a pipe,  like  any  day-laborer,  and  it  was  not  sup- 
posed that  he  forfeited  public  confidence  or  re- 
spect by  that  indulgence.  General  Grant  is 
the  most  silent  and  simple  and  unassuming  of 
men  ; but  we  doubt  if  the  country  regards  his 
silence  as  indifference  to  the  public  welfare,  or 
his  tranquillity  as  dull  disregard  of  his  official 
duty. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  dog  the  footsteps  of 
any  man,  and  listen  to  every  word  he  utters,  and 
then  to  make  sport  of  him  and  them.  Of  all 
men  who  ever  sat  in  the  Presidential  chair  the 
great  Democratic  hero,  General  Jackson,  was 
the  most  exposed,  by  his  willfulness  and  igno- 
rance, to  this  kind  of  ridicule.  A letter  of  the 
General’s  was  lately  published  which  is  certainly 
very  comical,  but  it  certainly  does  not  diminish 
any  sensible  regard  for  him.  This  is  the  letter : 

“ The  President,  with  his  respects  to  the  noting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  requests  him  to  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  I request  his  return  hither 
as  soon  as  his  convenience  will  permit  him.” 

What  sparkling  sport  could  not  have -been 
made  of  such  a performance  as  that ! How  a 
complete  official  letter-writer  might  have  been 
constructed  to  satirize  the  President ! With 
w hat  mock  heroics  might  not  the  Whig  journals 
have  deplored  that  the  most  illustrious  station 
in  the  world  was  filled  by  a man  ignorant  of  the 
most  common  forms  of  intercourse ! To  what 
solemn  blatherskite  over  the  degeneracy  of  par- 
ties and  of  public  opinion  might  not  the  readers 
of  that  day  have  been  treated ! 

The  truth  was  that  the  people  knew  the 
President  whom  they  had  elected,  and  they 
did  not  expect  him  to  excel  in  letter-writing. 
They  therefore  smiled  and  did  not  distrust  him. 
It  was  not  a maKer  of  which  we  ought  to  be 
proud,  as  it  is  not  a subject  of  pride  to  the 


State  of  New  York  that  its  Governor  does  not 
appreciate  the  proper  difference  between  the 
words  “shall”  and  “will.”  But  if  this  were 
the  chief  criticism  that  could  be  made  upon 
that  officer,  it  would  be  indirect  testimony  to 
his  official  excellence.  And  when  the  coun- 
try hears  General  Grant  elaborately  and  sol- 
emnly indicted  for  passing  the  hot  weather  by 
the  sea,  or  for  the  want  of  an  Addisonian  grace 
in  his  style,  it  smiles  as  it  remembers  that  he 
lias  not  passed  every  summer  of  his  public  serv- 
ice on  the  sea-shorc,  and  is  not  wholly  incapable 
of  expressing  himself  with  effective  simplicity. 
Such  places  as  Vicksburg,  Chattanooga,  and 
the  banks  ®f  the  James  ; and  such  expressions 
as,  “I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
works;”  and  “I  shall  fight  it  out  on  this  line, 
if  it  takes  all  summer,”  are  not  entirely  unfa- 
miliar to  Americans. 


THE  RHENISH  FRONTIER  AND 
ALSACE. 

An  interesting  article  in  the  Boston  Travel- 
ler asserts  that  if  France  is  trying  to  push  her 
frontier  to  the  Rhine,  she  is  only  seeking  to  re- 
cover what  was  hers  under  Na*poleon  I.,  and 
within  the  memory  of  living  men  ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Prussia  means  to  wrest  Alsace  aud 
Lorraine  from  France,  provinces  which  have 
been  held  by  France  for  a hundred  and  ninety 
and  a hundred  and  thirty-five  years.  I f France, 
the  Traveller  argues,  were  to  obtain  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces,  she  would  not  be  stronger  rela- 
tively to  Prussia  than  she  was  four  years  ago, 
before  Prussia’s  enlargement  had  disturbed  the 
condition  of  Europe ; while  if  Prussia  should 
obtain  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  she  would  become 
so  menacing  that  a new  general  alliance  must 
be  essential  to  restore  order. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that,  if  Prussia 
had  picked  a quarrel  with  France  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Emperor  wonld  not  promise 
how  he  would  act  in  a possible  contingency 
which  had  not  arisen,  the  verdict  of  the  world 
would  be  as  stringent  against  Prussia  as  it  now 
is  against  France.  And  if,  under  cover  of  such 
a pretense,  Prussia  had  proceeded  to  invade 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  intending  to  conquer  and 
retain  them,  she  would  be  as  guilty  as  France 
now  threatens  to  be.  Or,  again,  if  a war  had 
arisen  between  France  and  Prussia,  upon  what 
were  acknowledged  to  be  valid  grounds,  and, 
after  hard  fighting,  the  Rhenish  provinces  had 
been  conceded  to  France  in  a treaty  of  peace, 
there  would  undoubtedly  have  been  general 
acquiescence. 

But  this  is  not  the  situation.  Personal  rea-i 
sons  have  persuaded  Louis  Napoleon  to  de- 
clare war.  The  flimsiness  of  his  declared  pre- 
tenses we  have  elsewhere  considered.  He  in- 
vokes a horrible  calamity  upon  Europe  for  no 
sound  reason.  By  all  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  if  he  should  be 
beaten,  he  can  not  complain  if  he  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime  by  a 
loss  of  territory.  If  it  be  urged  that  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  make  France  suffer  for  the  of- 
fenses of  its  ruler,  the  answer  is  that  Franc? 
must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a unit,  and  thaj 
every  people  must  suffer  for  the  acts  of  thos? 
whom  they  permit  to  rule  them.  It  is  true, 
as  the  'Traveller  alleges,  that  a Bourbon  would 
have  done  what  the  Bonaparte  hopes  to  do. 
That,  indeed,  shows  one  to  be  no  better  than 
the  other;  but  it  does  not  justify  the  conduct 
of  either.  And  even  supposing  that  Prussia 
had  engaged  in  a peaceful  intrigue  to  place  a 
Hohenzollern  upon  the  Spanish  throne  with 
the  consent  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  that  the 
intrigue  had  been  successful,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, by  any  means,  that  the  power  of  Prussia 
would  have  been  dangerously  increased;  nor 
that  her  conduct  would  have  justified  a war  by 
France  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  Europe 
by  conquering  the  Rhenish  provinces.  The 
people  of  Spain  have  as  plain  a right  to  elect 
a Hohenzollern  king  as  the  people  of  France 
to  elect  a Bonaparte  emperor. 

The  Traveller , therefore,  imagines  a wholly 
different  situation  from  that  which  actually  ex- 
ists. If  the  simple  question  were  proposed 
whether  the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  more 
threatened  by  the  conquest  of  the  Rhenish 
frontier  by  France  than  by  that  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  by  Prussia,  there  would  still  be  a 
great  many  considerations  to  be  discussed. 
And  even  supposing  that  war  between  two  such 
hostile  and  adjoining  nations  was  sooner  or 
later  inevitable,  and  that  upon  the  whole  the 
Rhenish  frontier  offers  the  best  security  of  Eu- 
ropean peace,  war  would  still  not  be  justified 
by  any  reason  which  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world ; and  there  i9 
no  pretense  of  such  a reason  now. 


FENIAN  EXHILARATION. 

The  prospect  of  a war  is  full  of  exhilaration 
to  the  Fenian  brethren.  They  have  been  busily 
declaring  their  sympathy  with  that  eminent 
friend  of  man,  liberty,  and  Ireland,  the  Em- 
peror of  France.  One  eloquent  gentleman  at 
a French  meeting  held  at  Delmonico’s  was  as 
lavish  in  his  promises  as  he  was  ardent  in  his 
expletives.  _IIefannounced  that,  “if”  this  was 
u ‘vAn-i  bdtwebli  Sbxon  and  Celtic  races, 
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“ we”  accept  the  challenge.  Delmonico’s  fair- 
ly rocked  with  the  tremendous  enthusiasm  that 
greeted  this  remark.  The  tables  thundered. 
The  glasses  rattled.  The  scene  and  the  sound 
must  have  been  equally  enlivening.  When  the 
feelings  of  the  meeting  permitted,  the  exuberant 
orator  proceeded.  But  one  of  his  hearers,  who 
had  been  too  deeply  pledging  the  health  of  the 
French  imperial  apostle  of  peace,  began  to  in- 
terrupt in  the  English  language,  which  was  im- 
perfectly understood  by  the  meeting,  and  the 
disturber  was  hustled  out.  Then  the  gushing 
Fenian  continued ; but  also  in  the  same  un- 
known tongue.  This  made  trouble.  But  when 
he  exclaimed,  “We  are  with  you,  men  and 
money,”  the  prospect  of  the  aid  of  the  Fenian 
military  chest  was  so  reviving  to  the  spirits 
that  tremendous  cheers  again  arose  until  the 
welkin  rang. 

Before  yielding  to  the  evident  wish  that  he 
should  sit  down,  the  orator  continued,  in  the 
same  strain:  “The  Germans  propose  to  send 
men  over;  we  will  do  the  same.”  Here,  again, 
torrents  of  enthusiasm  broke  loose.  And  with 
one  final  effort  the  speaker  declared,  “if”  the 
United  States  connives  at  the  sending  of  assist- 
ance from  these  shores  for  Prussia,  “we”  will 
send  a million  of  men,  if  necessary,  to  fight  for 
France.  The  force  of  Fenian  eloquence  could 
go  no  further.  It  was  characteristic  and  de- 
lightful. One  thing  only  was  lacking,  and  that 
was  to  have  declared  that  “ if"  the  Prussian 
armies  were  recruited  by  the  United  States,  he, 
the  identical  Fenian  gentleman  then  visibly  pal- 
pitating in  the  flesh  before  the  eyes  of  assembled 
France  at  Delmonico’s,  would  be  one  of  five 
million  Fenians  to  depart  by  the  next  steamer 
for  the  seat  of  war. 


THE  DICKENS  AUCTION. 

Why  the  most  interesting  and  personal  ob- 
jects left  by  Mr.  Dickens  were  immediately 
sold  at  auction  does  not  appear.  There  were 
many  things  in  the  collection  which  were  pecul- 
iarly associated  with  him,  and  some  which  had 
a tenderly  exceptional  value.  But  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  discrimination.  Every  thing 
was  brought  to  the  hammer.  The  pictures  that 
were  presented  to  him,  and  had  no  other  inter- 
est, and  those  which  were  painted  by  famous 
artists  to  illustrate  his  works,  shared  the  same 
fate.  But  really  an  explanation  is  due  of  the 
sale  of  Maclise’s  portrait  of  his  friend.  The 
attachment  between  the  author  and  the  artist 
was  long  and  most  affectionate.  Dickens’s 
last  words  in  public  were  a tribute  to  Maclise. 
At  the  Royal  Academy  dinner,  on  the  2d  of 
May,  he  said  : “ For  many  years  I was  one  of 
the  two  most  intimate  friends  and  most  constant 
companions  of  the  late  Mr.  Maclise.”  In 
a few  beautiful  and  touching  words  he  con- 
tinued affectionately  describing  the  character 
of  the  friend  whose  portrait  of  Dickens  himself 
is  so  familiar.  Scarcely  is  Dickens  dead,  when 
this  portrait  is  sold  at  auction  to  a clergyman, 
and  disappears.  Was  there  such  a pressing 
necessity  for  parting  with  it  ? We  look  in  vain 
in  all  the  accounts  of  the  sale  for  an  explana- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  proceeding. 

The  auction  itself  served  to  show  how  kindly 
the  memory  of  Dickens  is  cherished.  The 
rooms  were  crowded  not  with  private  and  per- 
sonal friends,  but  with  the  readers  and  lovers 
of  the  author,  that  vast  invisible  diocese  of  even- 
great  popular  writer,  of  which  he  can  not  think 
but  with  awe  and  pathos.  How  conscious  of 
this  unseen  w orld  of  his  friends  Dickens  always 
was  is  constantly  evident  in  his  books.  And 
that  they  not  only  admired  the  author,  but  loved 
the  man,  as  the  unparalleled  tributes  to  his 
memory  prove,  shows  how  deeply  he  had  im- 
pressed the  world  with  the  sincerity  of  his  dec- 
laration : “I  have  always  had  and  always  shall 
have  an  earnest  and  true  desire  to  contribute, 
as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  the  common  stock  of 
healthful  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment.  ...  I 
believe  that  Virtue  shows  quite  as  well  in  rags 
and  patches  as  she  does  in  purple  and  fine 
linen.” 


THE  QUESTION  OF  FRENCH 
FAILURE. 

The  publication  of  the  secret  treaty  which 
the  French  Government  proposed  to  that  of 
Prussia  suggests  the  inquiry  how-  many  more 
such  secret  plots  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  are  likely 
to  appear?  Meanwhile  the  treaty  itself  throws 
a curious  light  upon  the  French  Emperor,  and 
invites  consideration  of  the  personal  conse- 
quences of  failure  in  his  present  monstrous  en- 
terprise. The  project  of  the  treaty  recalls  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  when  Napoleon,  with- 
out, however,  consulting  other  people,  arranged 
the  map  of  Europe  to  suit  himself.  Was  there 
ever  such  fatuity  as  Louis  Napoleon’s,  or  such 
an  opportunity  squandered?  His  first  aud 
clearest  perception  should  have  been  that  he 
could  not  be  his  uncle ; and  the  second,  that  his 
unde  could  not  do  in  1870  what  was  practicable 
sixty  years  before.  In  looking  back  over  the 
nephew’s  career,  and  in  reading  such  a sum- 
mary as  that  of  Edmond  About’s,  which  is 
merely  the  history  of  the  second  empire,  King- 
lake’s  contemptuous  estimate  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon seems  to  be  justified.  He  has  meddled 
every  where,  but  has  10^^  fwpliHigj-tvuh  the 


hand  of  a master.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years 
he  has  alienated  every  power ; not  one  is  friend- 
ly ; not  one  cares  to  be  his  ally ; not  one  but 
has  some  especial  grudge  against  him. 

The  confidence  of  Frenchmen  has  so  de- 
clined that  he  has  felt  himself  obliged  to  miti- 
gate C.-esarism  by  certain  concessions  to  consti- 
tutional freedom.  But  the  discussions  at  the 
time  of  the  Plebiscite  showed  how  illusory  these 
concessions  were.  The  governing  power  is  set- 
tled upon  him  ; he  alone  amends  the  funda- 
mental law  which  he  has  himself  enacted  ; and 
he  declares  war.  The  result  of  the  Plebiscite 
showed  that  there  was  no  wise  organization  of 
the  liberal  sentiment  in  France,  and  the  truest 
liberals  voted  for  him  in  the  unhappy  alterna- 
tive offered  them.  But  had  the  vote  been,  in 
any  proper  sense,  sincere,  Louis  Napoleon 
would  be  to-day  the  strongest  ruler  in  the 
world.  While,  in  fact,  there  is  nobody  who 
does  not  feel  that  nothing  is  more  uncertain 
than  the  peacefid  succession  of  his  son. 

The  telegraph,  in  the  few  days  immediately 
following  the  declaration  of  war,  trembled  with 
the  tidings  of  the  reported  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  population.  But  the  speech  of  Thiers, 
the  article  of  About,  the  tone  of  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  and  the  statement  of  the  Tribune's  cor- 
respondent, corrected  the  delusion,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  enthusiasm  was  of  the  kind 
which  is  manufactured  to  order,  upon  great  oc- 
casions, by  the  police.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  when  the  Empress  said  there  would  be  no 
end  to  the  war  but  in  a victory  for  France,  she 
spoke  with  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  fail- 
ure would  be  fatal  to  her  husband.  It  is  this 
consciousness  which  will  make  Louis  Napo- 
leon reckless  to  the  last.  A signal  defeat 
would  count  him  among  the  victims.  A signal 
defeat,  also,  promises  for  France  a situation  not 
agreeable  to  contemplate.  The  system  of 
Caesarism  has  left  it  no  alternative  but  anarchy ; 
and  it  will  be  sad  and  discouraging  indeed  if 
the  experiment  of  the  empire  does  not  prove  to 
all  intelligent  Frenchmen  that  order  and  prog- 
ress can  not  now  be  permanently  secured  in 
that  country  but  by  a free  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 


NOTES. 

The  ocean  yacht  race  was  very  closely  con- 
tested, and  the  English  yacht  Cambria  won.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  American  yacht,  the 
Dauntless,  was  about  two  hours  behind,  and  that 
on  the  second  day  out  she  lost  two  hours  in 
heaving  to  to  save  two  men,  who  were  unfortu- 
nately drowned.  Every  thing  seems  to  have 
been  “fair  and  square,”  and,  as  usual,  in  all 
“ international”  matches,  nothing  whatever  is  de- 
termined by  the  result.  It  is  not  proved  that  the 
model  of  the  Cambria  is  finer  than  that  of  the 
Dauntless,  nor  that  her  sailing  qualities  are  su- 
perior, nor  that  English  seamanship  bears  the 
bell.  The  only  evident  conclusion  is  that,  upon 
a return  race,  the  American  yacht  might  beat. 
The  disappointment  among  American  yachtsmen 
was  undoubtedly  very  great.  Reasons  were  as 
plenty  as  blackberries  why  the  Dauntless  did  not 
win,  but  they  were  no  more  satisfactory  than 
those  which  explain  a political  defeat.  The  fa- 
tal fact  in  the  latter  case  is  that  the  other  party 
had  more  votes,  and  in  the  former  that  the  En- 
glish yacht  came  in  first.  But,  although  this 
prestige  of  success  rests  with  the  Cambria,  it  is 
not  less  true  that  the  equality  of  the  race,  under 
the  circumstances,  shows  the  Dauntless  to  be  as 
fast  a sailer.  And  in  that  conclusion  we  ought 
all  to  be  happy. 

The  Harpers  have  just  published  a conven- 
ient and  timely  volume  of  the  “Speeches,  Let- 
ters, and  Sayings  of  Charles  Dickens,”  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life  by  George  Augustus  Sala, 
aud  Dean  Stanlev’s  sermon  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. Mr.  Sala  says  that  he  was  an  illiterate  and 
blind  child  when  Mr.  Dickens  began  to  write, 
but  of  a retentive  memory.  The  solace  of  his 
life  was  to  hear  his  sister  read  “Sketches  by 
Boz,”  and  when  he  recovered  his  sight,  it  was 
from  “Pickwick”  that  his  sister  taught  him  to 
read.  He  knew  Dickens  personally  from  the 
year  1836,  and  “in  literature  served  him  faith- 
fully for  nineteen  years.”  Mr.  Sala’s  sketch  is 
very  interesting,  and  will  be  very  useful  in  its 
detail  of  facts  to  any  biographer  of  the  novelist. 
His  praise  of  his  master  is  fervid  and  boundless. 
As  for  the  speeches  of  Dickens',  which  were  most- 
ly dinner  speeches,  their  fame  is  familiar  as  that 
of  models  of  their  kind.  Exuberant,  flowing, 
fanciful,  humorous,  earnest,  generous,  and  grace- 
ful, they  were  always  fresh  and  delightful.  Nei- 
ther too  tririal  nor  too  serious,  they  struck  the 
happy  mean  of  feeling  and  good  sense.  It  is  im- 
possible to  open  them  any  where  without  per- 
ceiving the  cheery  spell  of  his  genius  and  admir- 
ing its  singular  felicity.  The  letters  are  spark- 
ling, and  the  sermon  of  Dean  Stanley  is  a fine 
and  thoughtful  tribute  to  a great  moral  teacher, 
and,  by  implication,  a noble  rebuke  of  those  who 
have  been  gibing  at  him  over  his  grave. 

Although  Mr.  Motley  has  been  recalled,  his 
country  certainly  has  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  him.  He  has  not  been  allowed  to  open  the 
Alabama  negotiations,  but  he  has  concluded  the 
treaty  which  involves  the  subject  of  indefeasible 
allegiance,  and  according  to  the  most  honorable 
American  traditions  and  policy.  During  his  brief 
official  term  no  other  great  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed. When  the  war  began  in  1861  Mr.  Mot- 
ley was  in  England  as  a private  citizen  and  hon- 
ored guest ; and.his  explanation  and -defense  of 
the  Union  cause,  both  in  private  circles  aud  iu  the 


Times,  was  so  vigorous  and  hearty  and  conclu- 
sive that  the  English  sentiment  which  was  hostile 
to  this  government  did  not  forgive  his  trenchant 
eloquence.  That  sentiment  preferred  the  cau- 
tious reserve  of  the  Democratic  Minister  at  the 
time,  Mr.  Dallas.  When  Mr.  Motley  appeared 
as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  his 
official  presence  was  a declaration  to  the  English 
friends  and  allies  of  the  rebellion  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  proposed  to  maintain  the  principles  for 
which  they  had  fought  and  which  they  had  estab- 
lished. This  was  intensely  disagreeable  both  to 
those  English  foes  and  to  their  American  toadies. 
As  Minister,  Mr.  Motley’s  public  course  has  been 
truly  dignified  and  American.  The  duties  of  hos- 
pitality have  been  discharged  with  characteristic 
grace  and  urbanity.  The  newspapers  of  the  party 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Dallas,  and  Mr.  Rev- 
erdy Johnson  have  taunted  Mr.  Motley  as  a 
snob.  A snob  is  defined  by  the  best  authority  as 
one  w ho  admires  mean  things  meanly.  Those, 
therefore,  who  loudly  praise  Mr.  Reverdy  John- 
son, who  was  perpetually  in  a position  of  koo-too 
before  the  aristocracy  that  had  hoped  for  the  de- 
struction of  his  country ; and  Mr.  Buchanan, 
whose  great  service  as  Democratic  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James  was  acting  as  bottle-holder  to 
Mr.  Soule  in  the  Ostend  Conference  to  secure  the 
extension  of  slavery ; and  Mr.  Dallas,  whoyield- 
ed  without  even  a protesting  sigh  to  the  hopes 
and  sneers  of  the  British  aristocracy  against  the 
Union — those  who  praise  these  American  Min- 
isters to  England  are  debarred  from  accusing 
their  successor  of  snobbery.  Mr.  Motley  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
authors  of  his  own  country,  and  one  of  its  most 
honored  and  conspicuous  representatives  in  Eu- 
rope, has  been  always  true  to  what  is  noblest  and 
most  characteristic  in  the  American  principle  and 
tendency  ; and,  despite  the  little  spurts  of  party 
venom,  he  and  his  Republican  predecessor,  Mr. 
Adams,  will  probably  be  quite  as  honorably  re- 
membered, both  as  men  and  as  gentlemen,  as  the 
last  three  Democratic  Ministers  to  Great  Britain. 

Among  the  new  lecturers  for  the  year  will  be 
Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  w'hose  scholarly 
accomplishments  are  familiar  to  all  readers,  and 
whose  “New  Gospel  of  Peace”  was  the  most 
popular  and  famous  of  all  the  literary  works  of 
the  war.  Mr.  White’s  papers  in  the  Galaxy 
upon  the  use  of  the  English  language  have  been 
universally  remarked  for  their  careful  and  shrewd 
observation  and  humorous  illustration.  He  will 
probably  select  some  of  the  literary  subjects 
which  he  is  so  amply  able  to  treat  with  thor- 
oughness and  popular  interest ; and  we  welcome 
him  heartily  into  the  growing  brotherhood  of 
the  platform. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  good  cause  of 
the  rights  of  travelers  continues  to  advance  and 
to  triumph.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylva- 
nia has  decided  that  a personal  injury  from  an 
accident  upon  a railroad  train  is  presumptive 
proof  of  negligence,  and  that  the  company  must 
show  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  its  own  negli- 
gence. 'Phis  is  much  more  sensible  than  the 
former  obligation  upon  the  passenger  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  result  of  such  negligence,  which 
he  could  not  certainly  know.  Last  November, 
also,  Mr.  Willcox,  a passenger  upon  the  steam- 
er Bellona,  published  a letter,  showing  her  unfit- 
ness for  the  service.  Copies  of  his  letter,  in  the 
New  York  Globe,  were  sent  to  the  agents  and 
owners,  and  led  to  promises  of  reform.  Upon 
her  next  trip  the  Bellona  broke  her  shaft,  and 
Mr.  Willcox  returned  to  the  charge.  The  ship 
was  expected  to  sail  agaiu  about  this  time,  but 
her  name  has  disappeared  from  the  advertise- 
ments, and  she  has  been  sold  for  other  service. 
Publicity  is  an  admirable  purge  of  abuses. 

In  a recent  interview  with  the  editors  of 
French  newspapers,  M.  Ollivier  assured  them 
that  the  Emperor  never  approved  or  accepted 
the  basis  of  the  so-called  secret  treaty  alleged  to 
have  been  drawn  up  by  Count  Benedetti,  and 
that  Bismarck’s  prompting  idea  was  actually 
odious  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Count  Yon 
Bismarck  publishes  in  the  Berlin  Anzeiyer  his 
version  of  the  treaty,  which  flatly  contradicts 
the  statement  of  M.  Ollivier.  Assuming  the 
German  account  of  this  affair  to  be  substantially 
correct,  Napoleon  seems  to  have  been  led  on 
by  Bismarck  into  submitting  propositions  to 
which  that  astute  and  unscrupulous  statesman 
had  no  intention  of  agreeing,  but  which  he  fore- 
saw could  be  used  to  advantage  against  the 
Emperor  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  Tribune  recently  published  some  very 
surprising  statements  in  regard  to  crime  in  New 
York,  well  calculated  to  shake  our  faith  in  the 
old  proverb  that  * ‘ murder  will  out.  ” The  police 
returns  for  the  year  1866  show  that  in  this  city 
alone  there  were,  during  that  year,  no  less  than 
71  clear  cases  of  homicide,  while  only  33  per- 
sons were  arrested  for  these  crimes,  and  the 
records  of  the  courts  show  only  15  convictions. 
That  is  to  say,  of  the  perpetrators  of  unmistak- 
able murders  fewer  than  50  per  cent,  were  ar- 
rested, and  more  than  80  per  cent,  went  un- 
punished. The  readiness  with  which  the  knife 
and  pistol  are  used  in  New  York  to  settle  the 
most  trivial  disputes  is,  perhaps,  explained  by 
these  remarkable  statistics.  The  poor  wretch, 
Reynolds,  was  not  far  from  right  in  believing 
that  hanging  “was  played  out”  in  New  York. 

General  Sheridan  sailed  recently  for  Eu- 
rope, to  observe  the  operations  of  the  French  and 
Prussian  armies.  Both  governments,  however, 
have  decided  to  refuse  military  officers  of  foreign 
powers  permission  to  visit  their  respective  camps  ; 
and  probably  no  exception  will  be  made  in  the 
case  of  General  Sheridan,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  this  country  is  not  liable  to  be  drawn 
iuto  the  contest,  as  England  or  Austria  may  be. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  ocean  yacht  race  between  the  Dauntless  and  the 
Cambria  ended  July  27  In  a victory  for  the  English 
yacht,  which  reached  the  light-ship  off  8:indy  Hook 
an  hour  and  forty  minutes  ahead  or  her  rival.  For  a 
voyage  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  this  is  prob- 
ably the  closest  race  ever  sailed.  The  Dauntless  was 
delayed  over  three  hours  by  accidents  at  sea,  and  lost 
two  of  her  company  overboard. 

A severe  Indian  fight  took  place  in  Texas  July  14  be- 
tween a cavalry  force  of  fifty  men,  belonging  to  the 
Sixth  Cavalry,  under  Major  M'Ci.ki.i.an,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Indians,  thought  to  belong  to  the  Co- 
manche and  Kioway  tribes.  The  fight  lasted  five  hours. 
The  cavalry  were  forced  hack  eight  miles,  two  being 
killed  and  eleven  wounded.  The  Indians  were  well 
armed  with  Spencer  rifles. 

There  are  more  troubles  in  Utah.  Mr.  George  Cro- 
nyn,  a prominent  opponent  of  Brigham  Young,  was 
recently  found  dead  at  Salt  Lake  City,  under  circum- 
stances that  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  foul  play ; and  at 
a reception  recently  given  there  to  General  Augur  by 
Colonel  Anderson  a large  party  of  Mormons  gathered 
in  front  of  the  house,  insulted  those  within,  and  finally 
broke  up  the  festivities. 

A terrible  murder  was  committed  in  this  city  on  the 
morning  of  July  80.  The  victim  was  Mr.  Benjamin 
Nathan,  the  well-known  stock-broker,  a gentleman  of 
very  great  wealth  and  high  social  position.  He  was 
found  lying  dead  in  his  bedroom  in  his  residence  at 
No.  12  West  Twenty-third  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue. 
His  head  was  beaten  in  with  five  terrible  blows,  the  in- 
strument of  murder  being  a heavy  iron  bar,  known  by 
ship-carpenters  as  a “<log.”  Mr.  Nathan  retired  in 
perfect  health  on  Thursday  night,  and  the  murder  was 
not  discovered  until  six  o’clock  Friday  morning.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  tragedy  is  that,  though 
two  sous  of  Mr.  Nathan,  with  his  housekeeper  and  her 
son,  slept  in  the  house,  they  heard  no  uu  usual  noises 
during  the  night.  Mr.  Nathan's  watch  and  jewelry 
were  missing,  and  his  safe  was  broken  open.  No  sat- 
isfactory theory  in  regard  to  the  murder  has  yet  been 
developed.  Mr.  Nathan  was  a gentleman  of  large  be- 
nevolence and  pure  life,  and  is  not  known  to  have  had 
an  enemy  in  the  world. 

General  John  O’Neil,  of  the  Fenian  army,  who  was 
captured  by  the  United  States  Marshal  during  the  late 
movement  on  the  Canadian  border,  has  been  sentenced 
to  two  years’  imprisonment  and  a small  fine.  He 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  his  crime  the  services  he  had 
rendered  the  North  during  the  late  war.  John  H. 
Brown  and  John  J.  Monahan  were  also  sentenced  to 
imprisonment — one  for  nine  and  the  other  for  six 
months. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  Emperor  of  France  set  out  from  St.  Cloud  July 
28  to  join  the  army,  and  arrived  the  same  afternoon  at 
Metz,  where  the  Imperial  head-quarters  were  estab- 
lished. Just  previous  to  his  departure  he  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Garde  Nationale  of  Paris : 


its  patriotism  and  devotion.  At  the  moment  when  I 
am  about  to  set  out  for  the  army  I have  to  testify  to  it 
the  confidence  which  I repose  in  its  will  and  ability  to 
maintain  order  in  Paris,  aud  to  contribute  to. the  secur- 
ity of  the  regency  of  the  Empress.  It  is  becoming  to 
say  that  each  one,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  abil- 
ity, shall  add  to  the  safety  of  the  count™.” 

On  assuming  command  in  person,  the  Emperor  issued 
the  following  proclamation  to  the  army : 

“ Soi.mees,— I come  to  take  my  place  at  your  head, 
to  defend  the  honor  of  the  soil  of  our  country.  You 
go  to  combat  against  one  of  the  best-armed  of  Eu- 
ropean countries;  but  other  countries  as  valiant  as 
this  have  not  been  able  to  resist  your  valor.  It  will  he 
the  same  to-day.  The  war  which  now  commences  will 
be  long  and  hardly  contested,  for  its  theatre  will  be 
places  hedged  In  with  obstacles  and  thick  with  for- 
tresses ; but  nothing  is  beyond  the  persevering  efforts 
of  the  soldiers  of  Africa,  Italy,  and  Mexico.  You  will 
prove  once  more  w hat  the  French  army  is  able  to  ac- 
complish, animated  by  a sentiment  of  duty,  maintained 
by  discipline,  influenced  by  love  of  country.  Whatever 
road  we  may  take  across  oar  frontiers  we  will  find  upon 
it  glorious  traces  of  our  fathers,  and  we  will  show  our- 
selves worthy  of  them.  All  France  follows  you  with 
ardent  prayers,  and  the  eyes  of  the  universe  are  upon 
you.  Upon  our  success  depends  the  fate  of  liberty  and 
civilization.  Soldiers,  let  each  one  do  his  duty,  and  the 
God  of  battles  will  he  with  us.  Napoleon. 

“ At  the  Gevekal  Hkap-qcartkrs  at  Metz,  ) 
the  -Mth  July,  1810.”  f 

King  William  of  Prussia  has  also  taken  his  place  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  On  leaving  for  bead-quarters  he 
granted  full  amnesty  for  political  crimes,  and  issued  an 
address,  in  which  he  declares  he  goes  to  fight  for  the 
honor  of  Germany,  and  calls  on  the  whole  nation  to 
rise. 

A Berlin  dispatch  states  that  the  French  attacked 
Saarbrucken,  in  largely  superior  force,  on  the  morning 
of  July  30,  hut  were  vigorously  repulsed. 

Paris  accounts  of  an  unimportant  skirmish,  which 
took  place  July  26,  give  some  indication  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  Chassepot  rifle  and  the  needle-gun. 
The  Prussian  bullets  fell  a hundred  metres  short  in  a 
range  of  eight  hundred  metres,  while  the  French  killed 
several  Prussians  at  the  same  time. 

At  an  interview  with  the  Parisian  editors  M.  Ollivier 
stated  that  no  restriction  would  be  placed  on  the  pub- 
lication of  accomplished  facts.  At  Metz  several  news- 
paper correspondents,  chiefly  American  and  English, 
were  recently  arrested  as  spies.  They  were  soon  lib- 
erated, however,  hut  warned  to  keep  away  from  the 
army  in  future. 

The  declaration  of  neutrality  by  England  has  caused 
hitter  disappointment  in  Germany,  and  the  German 
press  have  opened  a furious  attack  on  English  policy. 
They  assert  that  England  has  purchased  her  nentraliiy 
at  the  cost  of  German  hate.  The  North  German  Ga- 
zette adds : “ England  supplies  France  with  cartridges 
to  slaughter  Germans.” 

Austria  is  making  formidable  war  preparations,  as 
she  fears  the  infringement  of  her  neutrality  by  Bis- 
marck. The  command  of  the  Austriun  army  of  ob- 
servation will  be  given  to  the  Archdnko  Albrecht, 
whose  sympathy  for  France  is  well  known.  A Hunga- 
rian corps  is  also  to  be  organized,  the  Chambers  at 
Pesth  having  voted  an  extraordinary  credit  for  that 
pm-pose. 

general  foreign  items. 

Two  British  gun-boats  have  started  for  the  port  of 
Pekin  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  outrages  there 
committed.  The  foreign  residents  of  Shanghai  have 
been  called  on  to  volunteer  for  an  expedition  with 
the  same  destination.  The  French  will  send  a naval 
and  military  force  from  Saigon,  and  war  is  thought  to 
be  inevitable. 

The  Turkish  government,  it  is  stated,  have  entered 
into  a contract  for  200  American  cannon. 

In  dispatches  received  in  London  from  Japan  an  in- 
surrection in  the  principality  of  Ava  is  reported,  and 
a massacre  in  which  1400  pereons  were  slaughtered. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  July  26,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  reply  to  a demand  for  the  Alabama  corre- 
spondence, stated  that,  the  negotiations  stood  where 
they  did  eighteen  months  ago,  and  that,  America  hav- 
ing declined  the  offer  made  by  England,  the  next  ad- 
vance was  due  from  the  United  States. 

Ninety  persons  were  killed  and  many  wounded  by  a 
recent  explosion  in  a colliery  at  Llansamlct,  W ales. 

Rumors  are  current  in  London  that,  unless  the  In- 
fallibility doctrine  is  considerably  qualified,  Austrian 
Catholics  will  embrace  Protestantism. 

The  oflicial  journal  of  Vienna  announces  the  sup- 
pression of  the  concordat  between  Austria  and  Rome, 
and  the  Papal  Court  has  been  informed  of  the  action 
of  the  Austrian  government. 

The  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  has  jtffet  been 
conferred  upon  M.  De  Lesseps. 

Edmond  About  will,  it  is  said,  replace  the  late  M. 
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THE  CROWN  PRINCE,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM. 


Bohemia,  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  who 
knew  the  Austrians  to  have  occupied  a for- 
midable position  on  the  heights  beyond  the 
Bistritz,  requested  the  Crown  Prince,  Fred- 
erick William,  to  come  to  his  assistance 
with  the  Second  Division  of  the  army,  but 
attacked  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  July 
3,  without  awaiting  his  arrival.  The  Prus- 
sians fought  desperately,  but  the  position  of 
the  enemy  was  so  well  chosen,  and  their  ar- 
tillery so  favorably  placed,  that  the  Prince 
could  not  gain  a decided  advantage  over 
them,  and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Second  Division,  under  the  Crown  Prince, 
that  the  enemy  lost  ground,  retreated  under 
the  deadly  fire  of  the  Prussians,  and  was 
finally  completely  routed,  running  in  all  di- 
rections, and  in  the  wildest  confusion.  This 
ended  the  celebrated  battle  of  Sadowa.” 

In  the  present  war  the  Prince  commands 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Crown  Prince,  Frederick  William, 
only  son  of  William  I.,  and  heir  to  the  Prus- 
sian throne,  was  born  in  1831.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  the  Prince  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
university  career  he  was  recalled  to  Berlin, 
and  began  his  military  studies  as  a private 
in  the  Guards,  as  rank  affords  no  exemption 
from  the  strictest  military  service  in  Prussia. 
Prince  and  peasant  stand  upon  the  same 
footing  in  this  respect — with  a difference, 
however,  in  the  matter  of  promotion.  After 
a short  term  of  service  in  the  ranks  he  re- 
ceived command  of  a company,  and  rose  by 
rapid  promotion  to  the  grade  of  General.  In 
1 856  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Queen 
V ictoria.  As  Lieutenant-General  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  the  Crow  n 
Prince  took  part  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war,  in  which  the  little  kingdom  of  Denmark 
was  despoiled ; and,  though  not  engaged  in 
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KING  WILLIAM  AND  HIS  GENERALS. 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  happy  in  having  about 
his  person,  in  the  present  grave  emergency,  the 
most  distinguished  and  most  able  military  com- 
manders of  the  time,  devoted  to  his  cause,  and 
enthusiastically  loved  by  the  armies  they  have 
led  to  victory.  The  first  among  them,  in  talent 
if  not  in  rank,  is  the  Prince  Royal,  Frederick 
Charles,  the  nephew  of  the  King.  As  regards 
military  knowledge  and  genius,  he  is  considered 
superior  to  his  cousin,  the  Crown  Prince,  whose 
military  record  is  also  one  of  success  and  high 
renown.  He  was  born  March  20,  1828.  Like 
all  Prussian  princes,  he  entered  the  army  at  a 
very  early  age — he  was  scarcely  ten  years  old ; 
and  his  innate  love  of  every  thing  connected 
with  the  army  soon  became  apparent  in  the 
rapid  progress  he  made  in  the  military  school 
of  instruction.  The  study  of  the  life  and  glori- 
ous deeds  of  Frederick  the  Great  filled  his 
leisure  hours,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  on  sev- 
eral occasions  severely  reprimanded  for  passing 
entire  nights  over  the  history  of  the  “Seven 
Years’  War”  and  the  study  of  the  plans  of 
battle  adopted  by  that  illustrious  captain.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war,  but  won  his  highest  renown  in  the  late 
war  against  Austria.  A distinguished  military 
writer,  describing  this  campaign,  says  of  the 
Prince : 

“ At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Prus- 
sia and  Austria  in  1866,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  was  called  to  the  command  of  the 
First  Division  of  the  Prussian  army,  immedi- 
ately marched  his  troops  to  the  frontier,  which 
he  crossed  on  June  23,  and,  in  ordering  the  at- 
tack upon  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  addressed 
bis  men  with  the  words,  ‘ May  your  hearts  beat 
toward  God  and  your  fists  upon  the  enemy.’ 
A succession  of  splendid  victories  at  Liebenau, 
Turnau,  Podol,  Miinchengratz,  and  Gitschin, 
having  forced  the  enemy  into  the  interior  of 
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ganization  of  the  Prussian  army,  the  skillful 
planning  of  campaigns  and  all  military  oper- 
ations, as  can  never  be  overestimated.  He 
planned  the  campaign  against  Denmark,  and 
won  great  distinction  in  this  field.  But  his 
genius  as  a strategist  was  displayed  in  its  great- 
est brilliancy  in  the  war  with  Austria  in  1866. 
It  is  said  that  not  only  was  he  in  constant  pos- 
session of  information  about  every  movement  of 
the  army,  but  that  he  was  never  at  a loss  one 
single  moment  how  to  counteract  all  his  adver- 
saries’ operations,  and  turn  them  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. His  character  is  as  firm  as  a rock, 
and,  when  once  engaged  in  the  planning  of  a 
military  movement,  nothing  can  detain  him 
from  carrying  it  out,  as  long  as  he  feels  morally 
convinced  that  he  is  in  the  right,  and  that  there 
is  a chance  of  success.  In  spite  of  his  seventy 
years  he  is  still  robust,  and  capable  of  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  operations  of  the  field. 

General  IIekwarth  von  Bittenfeld  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  bravest,  most  skillful,  and 
talented  commanding  officers  in  the  Prussian 
army.  He  is  older  than  Moltkk,  having  been 
born  September  4,  1796.  He  entered  the  army 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  and  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  France 
by  the  Allies  in  1814,  where  he  served  with 
distinction  in  several  engagements  and  at  the 
siege  of  Paris.  During  the  second  campaign  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  in  1864,  he  achieved  a brill- 
iant victory  over  the  Danish  army,  and  virtually 
brought  the  war  to  a close  by  taking  possession 
of  one  of  the  most  important  positions  of  the 
enemy,  the  Island  of  Alsen,  and  by  almost  an- 
nihilating the  troops  who  were  ordered  to  defend 
the  place.  The  war  of  1866  again  called  him 
into  active  service.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Elbe  army,  and  gave  many 
proofs  of  his  superior  talents  as  a military 
leader.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Sadowa, 
and  expects  to  see  active  service  in  the  field 
during  the  present  war. 


actual  fighting,  cheerfully  shared  in  all  the 
hardships  suffered  by  his  troops  during  that 
winter  campaign,  and  achieved,  in  conse- 
quence, a great  popularity  with  his  troops, 
and  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  ac- 
complished soldier.  During  the  war  with 
Austria  he  again  commanded  the  Second 
Army  Corps,  and  took  part  in  the  great 
battle  of  Sadowa.  His  timely  arrival,  after 
his  cousin  Prince  Frederick  Charles  had 
been  engaged  all  day  with  the  enemy,  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  battle,  which,  like  Wa- 
terloo, might  have  ended  otherwise  but  for 
the  reinforcement  of  one  side  by  fresh  and 
enthusiastic  troops.  Though  considered  in- 
ferior to  his  cousin,  the  Prince  Royal,  in  mili- 
tary knowledge,  the  record  of  the  Crown 
Prince  as  a soldier  is  one  of  courage,  ability, 
and  success.  He  is  in  command  of  the  North- 
ern Army  of  Prussia. 

Baron  Von  Moltke,  General  and  Chief  of 
Staff,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Oc- 
tober 26,  1800.  After  serving  in  the  Danish 
army  during  his  earlier  years,  he  offered  his 
services  to  Prussia,  and  in  1822  received  the 
commission  of  a Second  Lieutenant.  His  abili- 
ty as  a tactician  and  a strategist  was  soon  fully 
appreciated,  and  ere  long  he  was  appointed  to 
the  general  staff  of  the  Prussian  army.  Here 
he  found  an  extensive  field  for  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  his  extraordinary  talents.  In 
1835  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  for  the 
instruction  and  organization  of  the  Turkish 
army,  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign 
of  the  Sultan  ngainst  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
and  returned  to  Prussia  rich  in  honors  and 
experience.  He  made  rapid  advances  in  the 
army,  until  he  was  definitely  appointed  Chief 
of  Staff  in  September,  1858,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  has  remained  up  to  the  present  day, 
and  has  rendered  such  services  in  his  reor- 
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berries,  and  says  that  he  found  them  delicious. 
The  intense  craving  which  lie  elsewhere  states 
the  men  had  all  along  felt  for  some  kind  of  veg- 
etable food  probably  made  him  very  easy  to  be 
pleased. 

After  eating  a few  of  the  berries,  and  finding 
what  a treasure  he  had  discovered,  he  set  off  in 
Haste  to  call  his  companions.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  boat  and  the 
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•izon, 

vould 

tress, 


At  length,  however,  as  the  spring  advanced, 
one  event  occurred  which  filled  their  hearts  for 
a time  with  the  greatest  gladness.  The  seals 
returned  from  their  migration.  They  saw  one 
morning  a large  school  of  them  coming  into  the 
harbor,  and  on  successive  days  other  troops  came 
in.  They  now  felt  secure  of  abundance  of  food. 
This  change  not  only  released  them  from  all 
anxiety  about  their  means  of  subsistence,  but 
promised  to  afford  them  time  unemployed  which 
they  might  appropriate  to  any  undertaking  that 
they  thought  desirable.  They  determined  to 
give  up  depending  exclusively  on  help  to  come 
from  abroad,  and  to  see  what  they  could  do  to- 
ward helping  themselves  to  escape  from  their 
perilous  situation. 


gone,  and  the  time  of  summer  was  drawing 
near,  the  spirits  of  the  men  began  to  revive,  for 
they  thought  that  now  they  could  soon  begin  to 
hope  for  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  which  it  will 
be  recollected  was  to  have  been  sent  for  them  if 
they  should  fail  to  return  to  Sydney  within  the 
allotted  time.  This  vessel  was  to  have  been 
sent  out  for  them  in  the  fall  of  the  previous 
year.  But  they  imagined  a thousand  accidents 
or  causes  of  detention  which  might  account  for 
the  delay,  and  so  endeavored  to  quiet  their  anx- 
ieties. But  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
suspense  and  solicitude,  and  their  weary  watch- 
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this  peak,  and  did  so,  following  the  crest  of  a 
lofty  ridge  which  extended  to  it  from  the  mount- 
ain on  which  they  were  standing.  What  they 
had  supposed  to  be  a cavern  assumed  the  appear- 
ance, when  they  reached  it,  of  a portion  of  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  one  of  the  sides  of 
which  had  fallen  in,  leaving  another  portion  in 
the  form  of  a vast  overhanging  precipice.  The 
rock  of  which  this  precipice  was  formed  seemed 
to  them  volcanic,  and  they  observed,  moreover, 
what  appeared  to  be  a current  of  ancient  lava, 
which  they  could  trace  with  the  eye  for  some 
distance  down  the  mountain-side. 

On  their  return  they  went  back  as  they  came, 
along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  to  the  mountain 
which  they  had  first  ascended,  but  by  the  time 
that  they  had  reached  it  they  were  brought  into 
a state  of  great  perplexity  and  danger  by  a dense 
fog  which  had  arisen,  and  which  now  enveloped 
the  mountain,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  move.  They  could  scarcely  see  the  ground 
under  their  feet,  and  besides  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing their  way  back  to  the  cabin,  the  attempt  to 
grope,  almost  blindfold  as  it  were,  among  the 
rocks  and  chasms  and  precipices  which  formed 
the  mountain-side,  would  have  been  certain  de- 
struction. 

So  they  were  obliged  to  sit  down  upon  the 
rocks  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  for  more 
than  an  hour,  trying  to  keep  each  other  warm, 
and  waiting  for  the  fog  to  clear  away.  Fortu- 
nately for  them,  at  the  end  of  that  time  a breeze 
sprang  up,  which  seemed  to  break  up  the  fog 
into  clouds  and  drive  it  away.  The  men  soon 
warmed  themselves  by  going  briskly  down  the 
mountain-side,  and  so  returned  safely  home. 

A few  days  after  this  the  men  set  off  to  make 
an  excursion  down  the  bay  in  their  boat.  They 
went  on  for  several  miles,  and  at  length  turned 
into  one  of  the  branches  of  the  bay,  and  after 
exploring  its  sinuosities  for  some  time  they  came 
to  a beach  where  they  landed,  and  after  drawing 
up  the  boat  began  to  ramble  about,  each  one  by 
himself,  to  search  for  seals. 

Mr.  Raynal,  having  become  somewhat  separa- 
ted from  the  rest,  observed  at  a distance,  on  the 
margin  of  a wood,  something  red  which  attracted 
his  attention.  On  going  to  the  spot  he  found 
some  bushes  entirely  covered  with  a kind  of  red 
berry,  which,  of  course,  had  grown  the  season 
before,  and  had  remained  upon  the  bushes  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Mr.Jihvnal -nte  some  of  the 


again,  from  what  he  probably  considered  a safe 
distance.  Captain  Musgrave  crept  down  upon 
his  hands  and  knees  over  the  rocks  and  sand  to 
the  boat,  cautiously  took  out  Mr.  Raynal’s  gun, 
and  was  just  making  ready  to  fire  at  him  when 
Mr.  Raynal  came  near  enough  to  see  what  was 
going  on. 

Mr.  Raynal  stopped  and  concealed  himself  so 
as  not  to  alarm  the  seal.  The  seal,  on  his  part, 


CHAPTER  X. 

Plan  for  building  a Vessel.— Want  of  the  necessary 
Tools  for  Working. — IIow  the  Deficiency  was  Sup- 
plied.—Making  a Blacksmith’s  Forge.— Providing 
Charcoal. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  the  spring 
of  1863 — that  is,  in  what  was  spring  in  the  south- 
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ern  hemisphere — that  our  shipwrecked  party  sail-  pied  a full  week.  When  it  was  finished  Mr.  she  had  loved,  and  which  had  cheered  her  fading  1 lonely  rock  in  mid-ocean.  Indeed,  a very 
ed  from  Sydney,  and  that  she  was  wrecked  in  a Raynal  showed  it  to  his  companions.  He  tried  days ; and  he  lingered  there,  vacant  of  purpose  pleasant,  piquant,  odd,  romantic  sort  of  sensa- 

bav  in  the*  Auckland  Islands  early  in  January—  it  in  their  presence,  and  showed  them  that  it  but  bound  to  the  place,  after  her  remains  had  tion  may  be  enjoyed  by  mounting  to  the  top  of 

that  is,  nearly  at  midsummer.  An  arrangement  would  give  a full  and  continuous  current  of  air,  been  laid  in  the  Protestant  church-yard.  this  old  fort,  while  the  tide  yet  allows  you,  and 

had  been  made  with  the  owners  at  Sydney  that,  entirely  sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  The  young  American  girl  had  not  made  many  there,  seated  safely,  watching  the  waves  rise  and 

if  the  vessel  did  not  return  before  the  fall  had  men  were  astonished  at  his  success,  as  indeed  friends,  and,  of  course,  had  not  mixed  at  all  iii  rise  till  they  surg'e  and  splash  almost  to  your 

fully  set  in,  another  vessel  was  to  be  sent  in  Mr.  Raynal  himself  was.  They  considered  the  the  queer  foreign  society,  English  and  American  very  feet,  and  you  look  abroad  over  a waste  of 

search  of  the  party.  But  the  fall  and  winter,  bellows  a master-piece  of  mechanical  ait,  and  chiefly,  which  gained  for  the  town  its  odd  repu-  sea'  which  seems  every  moment  as  if  it  would 

and  part  of  the  second  summer,  had  passed  away,  all  their  doubts  and  fears  about  the  possibility  of  tation.  Two  especial  friends  of  her  own  sex  she  swallow  up  your  resting-place  and  yourself— 

and  the  shipwrecked  men  saw  no  signs  of  any  building  a vessel  were  dispelled.  They  were  had,  and,  of  course,  being  her  friends,  they  had  until,  at  last,  the  waters  begin  to  recede,  and 

one  coming  to  rescue  them.  They  had  built  a ready  to  go  to  work  immediately,  under  Mr.  the  friendship  of  her  brother  as  well.  One  of  you  see  your  way  to  land  again, 

cabin,  and  had  established  themselves  in  it  in  a liaynal’s  direction,  and  see  what  could  be  done,  the  friends  would  have  reflected,  in  the  genteel  But  people  in  general  did  not  trouble  them- 

somewhat  regular  and  systematic  manner  of  life.  Mr.  Raynal  at  once  formed  a system  of  or-  opinion  of  society  on  the  beach,  little  credit  on  selves  to  enjoy  this  sensation.  The  residents  of 

They  had  set  up  a signal  on  a cliff  to  call  atten-  gauization  for  the  regular  and  methodical  prose-  the  American  lady.  The  wives  and  sisters  and  the  town  and  the  neighborhood  never  thought  of 

tion  to  them  in  case  any  vessel  should  pass  that  cution  of  the  work.  It  was  agreed  that  George  daughters  of  the  most  shady  and  seedy  of  the  such  a thing,  and  it  need  hardly  he  said  that  the 

wav.  But  the  islands  were  remote  and  solitary,  and  Harry  should  Pike  charge  of  procuring  food,  bankrupt  refugees  in  the  town  would  doubtless  visitors  of  a season  from  Paris  and  London  cared 

and  were  in  the  midst  of  lonely  and  unfrequent-  by  hunting  seals,  and  also  of  the  cooking  and  of  have  scorned  to  acknowledge  any  friendly  rela-  only  about  dressing  for  the  bath,  and  dressing 

ed  seas,  and  no  vessel  came  near.  At  last,  after  all  the  interior  work  of  the  cabin,  in  order  that  tions  with  such  a person.  For  it  was  a fisher-  for  the  promenade,  and  dressing  for  the  table 

months’ had  passed  away,  the  hope  of  being  res-  the  other  three,  being  released  from  all  partici-  girl— a poor,  simple  fisher-girl— who  carried  a d'hote  dinner  and  the  ball  at  the  e’tablissement , 

cued  bv  the  intervention  of  others  gradually  faded  patiou  in  the  duties  of  the  household,  might  de-  basket  on  her  back,  and  commonly  tramped  the  and  so  on.  Churchill,  however,  with  the  rest- 

away  from  the  minds  of  the  men  ; and  Mr.  Ray-  vote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  of  build-  beach  with  skirts,  or  a skirt — I doubt  if  she  had  lessness  and  desire  for  new  situation  properly  be- 

nal  began  to  revolve  more  seriously  than  ever  iug  the  vessel.  more  than  one— as  short  as  any  ballet-dancer’s,  longing  to  his  country,  soon  and  often  explored 

the  question  whether  they  could  not  do  some-  The  first  thing  was  to  provide  a supply  of  char-  and  no  stockings  or  maillots  or  any  covering  the  old  ruin,  and  enjoyed  the  sensation  of  being 

thing  to  rescue  themselves.  lie  finally  proposed  coal.  This  work  Aleck  undertook ; and  a very  whatever  for  the  well-developed,  firm,  symmet-  surrounded  there  by  the  fierce-looking,  harmless 

to  the  men  that  they  should  undertake  what  heavy  undertaking  it  was.  He  gathered,  with  rical  legs,  which  the  sun  was  free  to  scorch  and  waves.  Now  that  he  could  no  longer  see  Lucille 

seemed  to  them,  when  he  proposed  it,  the  her-  infinite  labor,  a quantity  of  wood  from  the  neigh-  the  waves  to  drench  and  any  one  w ith  an  eye  for  at  her  house,  the  lovers,  I grieve  to  say,  turned 

culean  task  of  building  a vessel  large  and  strong  boring  forests,  equal  in  amount  to  one  or  two  form  to  admire  all  day  long.  The  other  friend  this  grim  old  water-girt  ruin  to  quite  a new  and 

enough  to  take  them  to  New  Zealand,  which  lay  cords.  This  he  made  into  a compact  pile,  and  of  our  American  sister  was  a young  French  lady  uncongenial  purpose — they  made  it  a rendezvous, 

six  or  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  northward  of  covered  it  carefully  with  turf.  He  then  set  the  about  her  own  age,  Lucille  Desterre  by  name,  and  had  some  sad,  sweet  meetings  and  partings 

them,  and  was  the  nearest  inhabited  land.  heap  on  fire  in  the  usual  way,  by  pouring  down  who  lived  with  her  father  in  an  oddly  shaped,  there.  And  now  Churchill  is  going  away — actu- 

Mr.  Raynal  conceived  of  this  idea  at  Christ-  burning  coals  into  a hole  left  for  the  purpose  in  rambling  white  house,  with  fantastic  gables  and  ally  going  for  Heaven  knows  how  long— going  to 

mas,  a day  which,  he  says,  was  one  of  joy  and  the  centre  of  the  pile.  But  the  most  difficult  green  jalousies  and  aweather-cock,  which  stood  in  war,  and  perhaps  to  death!  Just  the  old  story 

gladness  throughout  the  whole  world,  but  for  and  laborious  part  of  his  duty  was  the  watching  a field  right  over  the  cliffs,  and  sometimes  flash-  — old  in  the  days  of  Andromache — in  the  days  of 

them  was  sad  and  sorrowful  enough,  since  it  of  the  heap  while  it  was  burning.  The  turf  cov-  ed  in  the  sunlight  like  a meteor  across  the  eyes  the  Crusaders;  as  fresh  and  real  as  ever  in  the 

only  reminded  them  how  fast  the  summer  was  ering  would  be  affected  by  the  heat,  and  would  of  passengers  on  the  deck  of  the  English  steam-  hours  of  Antietam  and  Custozza — the  lover  goes 

passing  away  and  no  one  coming  to  save  them,  open  crevices  through  which  the  bunting  wood  ers  miles  away.  to  the  war,  the  woman  remains  at  home  and 

He  proposed  the  plan  to  his  comrades,  and  they  within  would  continually  burst  into  flame.  These  The  American  girl  bad  made  the  acquaint-  weeps  and  hopes  and  prays  and  is  sick  at 

all  with  common  accord  condemned  it  as  utterly  flames  it  was  necessary  to  extinguish  immediate-  auce  of  both  these  011  the  beach,  and  the  ac-  heart. 

impracticable  and  hopeless.  " ly  by  closing  the  opening  with  more  turf,  so  that  quaintance  had  ripened  into  warm  and  sincere  The  sun  was  sinking  red  and  fierce  behind 

Instead  of  attempting  to  argue  the  case  with  poor  Aleck  had  no  rest  day  nor  night.  Some-  friendship.  With  the  free  ways  of  unmarried  heavy  clouds  when  Churchill  was  takfng  leave 
them  he  determined  to  convince  them,  if  possi-  times  he  was  aroused  twenty  times  in  a night  to  women  in  her  own  country,  she  talked  to  the  of  Lucille,  and  they  yet  stood  safe  from  observa- 
ble, by  facts,  which  he  said  were  more  effectual  suppress  the  flames,  which,  if  they  had  not  been  barelegged  fisher-lass  as  frankly  as  to  the  young  tion  behind  one  of  the  unbroken  battlements  of 

in  influencing  men  than  all  the  reasonings  in  the  arrested,  would  have  converted  the  store  of  wood  French  lady.  She  and  her  brother  were  fre-  the  old  fort.  They  were  renewing  for  the  hun- 

world.  Indeed,  the  argument,  so  far  as  there  which  he  had  collected  with  so  much  labor  into  quent  visitors  at  the  chateau  on  the  heights,  and  dredth  time  or  so  in  that  one  meeting  their  mu- 

was  any  argument,  was  altogether  on  their  side,  ashes  instead  of  coal.  As  they  required  an  un-  her  death,  when  it  came,  threw  that  house  into  tual  pledges  of  eternal  fidelity. 

For  how  could  they  expect  to  be  able  to  build  a ceasing  supply  of  coal  during  all  the  time  that  grief,  and  sent  the  fisher-giri  into  passionate  “ You  will  write  often,  often,  to  your  Lucille?” 

vessel  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  make  their  ship-building  operations  were  going  on,  prayer  before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  Star  of  “I  will  never  fail,  dearest.  It  makes  me  hap- 

such  a voyage  over  those  stormy  seas  without  Aleck  was  obliged  to  continue  this  exhausting  the  Sea,  whose  wooden  form,  all  bedizened  with  pv  to  think  that  our  letters  at  least  can  reach  each 

tools,  without  materials,  and  without  the  posses-  labor  and  almost  sleepless  vigilance  for  many  glaring  blue  and  gold,  looks  out  everlastingly  other.  That  dear,  good  girl  will  take  care  of 

sion  in  any  of  them  of  any  special  mechanical  long  weeks,  but  his  resolution  and  his  patience  across  the  waters.  that.” 

skill?  Mr.  Raynal,  however,  determined  to  be-  never  failed.  The  point  of  all  this  introduction  is  that  “Yes.  Is  she  not  a faithful  creature,  that 

gin  himself  alone,  in  hopes  that  the  others  might  to  he  costisieu.  Frank  Churchill,  the  young  American,  grew  to  good  Nanette?  And  I will  lay  fresh  flowers 

be  convinced,  by  seeing  how  much  he  could  him-  - - be  deeply  in  love  with  Lucille  Desterre,  and  un-  every  morning  on  our  loved  Rose's  grave.” 

self  accomplish  in  the  preliminary  work,  that  the  consciously  taught  her  to  love  him.  He  began  “ Your  father,  dearest,  will  not  object  to  that, 

case  was  not  as  hopeless  as  they  were  inclined  SAVED  BY  THE  SEA.  to  have  thoughts  of  settling  down  in  this  French  however  he  may  now  dislike  me  ?” 

to  suppose.  * ti’ctt’nt  v*nuTHv  sea-port  which  was  the  grave  of  his  sister  and  “Oh  no,  no;  he  is  too  good  and  kind—” 

In  reflecting  upon  the  steps  to  lie  taken,  Mr.  ijy  Jt  - - • the  home  of  his  love.  M.  Desterre,  the  father,  “Kind!”  repeated  Churchill,  rather  bitterly. 

Raynal  considered  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  A soft  sandy  beach,  with  a back -ground  of  quite  approved  ot  our  hero’s  plans,  love  projects  “Kind  in  his  way,  v ion  ami.  Oh,  do  not 

would  be  to  make  the  necessary  tools.  All  the  clayey  clifi's,  grass-grown  toward  the  top,  and  nnd  all,  and  our  hero  had  no  one  else  to  consult  judge  him  harshly,  for  my  sake  ! He  will 

tools  which  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck  were  leading,  when  you  had  climbed  them,  like  Jack's  on  the  matter.  Every  thing  ought  to  have  gone  change — he  will  yield — he  will  be  sorry  and 

un  axe,  which  was  now  nearly  wont  out,  an  old  immortal  bean-stalk,  to  quite  a new  country  of  perfectly  smooth,  and  would  doubtless  have  done  miss  you  when  you  are  gone.” 
adze,  a hammer,  and  a gimlet,  lie  thought  flat  fields  and  hedgerows  and  trees;  a caserne,  so,  but  that  two  emperors  intervened.  The  Churchill  shook  his  head  sadly, 

that  he  might  obtain  iron  from  the  wreck,  and  and  lines  of  ramparts  and  fortifications;  a tall  Emperor  Napoleon  ami  the  ill-fated  young  man  “And  now,”  Lucille  said,  with  dimmed  and 

perhaps  some  articles  made  of  steel,  w hich  he  column  in  the  distance,  surmounted  by  an  impe-  who  w as  called  for  a short  time  Emperor  of  moist  eyes,  “ I must  return  home,  my  loved  one. 

might  work  over  so  as  to  make  the  tools  that  he  rial  figure;  on  the  beach,  bathing-boxes  and  ma-  Mexico  struck  a heavy  blow  at  the  |>eace  of  our  My  father  will  expect  me.” 

would  require — tools  which,  though  doubtless  chines,  and  sturdy  professional  bathing-women,  lovers.  For  M.  Desterre  was  an  old  soldier,  Her  lover  looked  over  the  broken  rampart  and 

they  would  be  very  rude  in  construction,  might  whose  sex  is  only  indicated  by  negations  such  as  a“d  a devoted  Bonapartist,  and  lie  went  in  with  started. 

possibly  answer  his  purpose.  But  to  make  these  the  lack  of  positive  beard;  on  the  beach,  too,  extravagant  hope  and  delight  for  the  policy  of  “Lucille,  dearest  child,  we  have  allowed  the 

tools  some  kind  of  forge  was  necessary ; and  for  groups  of  loungers,  and  joyous  strings  of  bathers  the  Mexican  intervention,  w hich  Churchill,  as  time  to  go  by — at  least  1 have— and  the  sea  has 
a forge  an  anvil,  bellows,  and  a supply  of  char-  hurrying  in  and  out  of  the  water;  on  the  water,  a true  American  and  advocate  of  the  Monroe  risen  far  above  the  doorway.” 

coal  were  required.  The  principal  difficulty  a few  fishing-boats  and  a far-off  steamer  or  two ; doctrine,  felt  bound  to  oppose  and  condemn.  “Ah,  mon  Dieu!”  she  screamed  with  a wild 

seemed  to  be  in  the  construction  of  the  bellows,  on  the  cliffs,  soldiers  iu  blue  coats  and  white  they  debated  and  then  disputed,  and  at  last  alarm,  and  she  looked  over  the  wall  and  saw  that 
He  thought  that  one  of  the  “pigs”  of  iron,  of  gaiters ; to  the  right,  if  you  look  from  the  water,  Desterre  not  merely  would  have  a quarrel,  but  what  he  told  her  was  only  too  true.  “ Oh,  what 

which  the  ballast  of  the  vessel  was  principally  a port,  a pier,  and  a town  ; to  the  left,  the  ruins  declared,  with  all  possible  solemnity,  that  bis  to  do!  My  father,  what  will  he  think ?” 

composed,  would  serve  for  an  anvil.  So  Mr.  of  an  old  fort;  and,  over  all,  a bright,  blue,  daughter  should  never,  never  have  his  consent  “ Al'amie,  it  is  but  a short  delay— two  or  three 

Raynal  determined  to  begin  with  the  bellows,  in  cloudless  sky,  in  the  light  of  which  every  object  to  marry  one  who  was  obviously  an  enemy  of  hours  or  so,  and  this  is  our  last  meeting ! You 

hopes  that,  if  he  should  succeed  in  that  work,  looks  sharp,  as  if  cut  in  card-board  : these  are  the  Napoleon,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  a foe  are  safe  here — as  safe  as  if  you  were  at  home.” 

the  men  would  be  encouraged  to  join  him  in  his  chief  components  of  the  scene  which  serves  as  a to  France,  and  an  obstructer  of  her  high  provi-  “Oh,  Frank,  you  did  not  mean  this — you  did 

undertaking.  stage  for  the  story  I am  about  to  tell.  Nobody  dential  mission.  not  keep  me  here  purposely  ?”  She  looked  anx- 

Ile  accordingly  went,  at  low  tide,  out  to  the  needs  to  be  told  that  1 have  been  describing  a wa-  By  this  time,  too,  the  American  civil  war  had  iously  in  his  face, 
wreck  of  the  Grafton,  and  there  contrived  to  rip  tering-place  on  one  of  the  coasts  of  France.  Go  swelled  to  such  proportions  that  Churchill  grew  “My  love,  uo;  I never  thought  of  it;  mv 

off  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a number  of  into  the  town  and  study  its  society,  and  you  will  ashamed  of  himself  for  vegetating  on  a sunny  mind  and  memory  were  wholly  wrapped  up  in 

sheets  of  copper,  carefully  preserving  the  nails,  find  it,  to  a great  extent,  the  paradise  of  rowdy-  foreign  sea  beach,  while  his  friends  at  home  you.  But  now  that  we  are  made  prisoners  here, 

He  also  procured  some  boards,  though  they  were  ism,  British  and  American;  the  sanctuary  and  were  in  arms  for  their  country.  Were  he  a 1 can  not  say  that  I am  very  sorry  for  it — I can't 

not  wide  enough  for  the  purpose.  He,  however,  protecting  altar  of  the  fraudulent  bankrupt,  the  favored  and  happy  lover,  were  he  a bridegroom  indeed ! I feel  rather  grateful  to  the  sea.  This 

contrived  to  put  several  of  them  together,  side  Alsatia  of  the  broken-down  swindler,  the  retreat  of  twelve  hours'  date,  he  felt  that  he  must  none  is  our  last  meeting.” 

by  side,  joining  them  by  cleats,  and  fastening  the  of  ruined  reputation,  the  resting-spot  to  which  the  less  have  gone  to  take  a post  in  the  Federal  “If  my  father  should  know ! If  the  people 

cleats  to  the  boards  by  wooden  pegs,  as  he  had  discomfited  blackguardism  falls  back  for  a fresh  army;  and  now  that  clouds  looked  so  black  on  should  hear!” 

no  nails  suitable  for  that  purpose.  Of  course  he  spring.  But  if  you  only  wander  a little  outside  his  love-suit,  he  really  saw  nothing  better  for  She  turned  perfectly  white  and  trembled.  Her 

had  no  means  of  fitting  these  boards  together  the  town  and  the  hotels  and  lodging-houses  and  him  to  do  than  to  go  to  the  war  and  fight  and  fear  and  agony  were  intensely  real.  Poor  Church- 

very  closely,  to  make  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  the  itabUssement  and  the  news-rooms,  you  will  die  in  a good  cause.  Bitterly  as  Lucille  felt  the  ill,  long  as  lie  had  now  been  in  France,  had  not 

bellows,  and  so  he  calked  the  joints  with  a kind  come  upon  a life  as  unlike  that  I have  been  de-  parting,  she  saw  only  too  clearly  that  it  was  in-  realized  sufficiently  to  himself  the  cramped  and 

of  oakum,  which  he  prepared  from  the  ravelings  scribing  as  the  life  to  be  found  five  miles  inland  evitable.  Time,  she  hoped,  would  change  her  manacled  position  of  a French  girl.  The  ex- 

of  ropes,  and  by  this  means  made  them  tolerably  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine — either  way,  at  Co-  father’s  determination;  time,  even  in  France,  pression  on  Lucille’s  face  now  brought  the  real- 

air-tight.  * blentz  or  St.  Goar — is  to  that  which  you  meet  at  sets  daughters  at  last  free  to  choose  husbands  ity  of  the  situation  only  too  plainly  to  his  mind. 

He  required  three  of  these  composite  boards;  the  steamboat  stations.  for  themselves,  independently  of  their  fathers’  Descent  by  the  stairs  was  wholly  impossible  for 

for  the  blacksmith’s  bellows,  in  order  that  it  may  There  came  to  this  French  town  some  years  will ; and,  moreover,  it  was  not  hard  to  per-  Lucille,  and  the  strip  of  strand  between  the  fort 
give  a continuous  blast,  must  have  two  compart-  ago,  fate-impelled,  a young  American  gentleman  suade  a spirited  French  girl,  child  of  an  old  and  the  cliffs  was  now  a green  channel  of  dashing 

ments,  and  these  require  a central  board,  fixed,  and  his  sister.  They  were  orphans;  they  had  soldier  and  patriot,  that  her  lover  owed  a duty  sea.  Lucille  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  al- 
and two  others,  one  above  and  one  below,  xnov-  some  fortune — not  much,  but  enough  to  live  to  his  country  more  immediate  than  even  the  most  as  one  in  despair.  Churchill  had  read 

able,  with  valves  in  the  middle  and  lower  one.  quietly  and  travel  on — and  one  of  the  two,  the  fealty  which  he  owed  to  his  love.  “I  could  not  Octave  Feuillet’s  “Roman  d un  Jeune  Homme 

When  these  boards  were  made  Mr.  Raynal  cut  girl,  was  in  weakly  health.  They  went  about  love  thee,  dear,  so  much,  loved  I not  honor  Pauvre,”  and  began  to  think  the  only  course  left 

them  to  a proper  form — that  is,  shaped  them  Europe  a good  deal  in  search  of  health  for  her,  more,”  are  noble  words  which  Lucille  Desterre  for  him  was  to  imitate  the  hero  of  that  famous 

nearly  to  a point  at  one  end,  and  rounded  them  and  they  did  not  find  it.  They  came  at  last  to  could  have  appreciated  and  taken  to  heart  better  story,  leap  from  the  roof  of  the  tower  and  take  his 

at  the  other,  by  means  of  a saw  which  formed  this  particular  town,  and  there."  by  what  must  than  most  girls.  The  late  civil  war  has  taught  chances,  thus  at  least  securing  Lucille  from  scan- 

one  of  the  blades  of  his  pocket-kuife,  and  then  have  been  a singular  chance,  its  fresh,  sharp  most  American  girls  to  feel  and  value  the  spirit  dal.  Perhaps  Lucille  had  read  the  book  too, 

fashioned  a tube,  or  pipe,  to  convey  the  air  to  breezes,  and  its  exposed  situation,  seemed  to  do  which  inspires  them.  and  guessed  what  was  passing  in  his  iniud,  for 

the  forge,  by  bending  a sheet  of  the  copper  good  to  the  invalid  and  revive  her,  although  1 have  already  said  that  at  the  extreme  left  she  suddenly  flung  her  arms  around  him  and 
around  the  round  part  of  the  iron  bar  which  he  most  of  her  physicians  had  warned  her  against  of  the  picture  presented  to  one  who  looks  from  held  him  with  a strength  he  had  not  anticipa- 

used  as  a crow  to  pry  off  the  sheets  of  copper  just  such  a locality.  She  took,  in  fact,  a liking  the  water  on  the  scene  I have  described  stands  ted. 

from  the  planking  of  the  vessel.  He  made  the  to  the  place;  and  so  her  brother  hired  lodgings  an  old  ruined  fort.  It  is  built  on  a low-lying  “No,”  she  exclaimed,  “never!  You  shall 

junction  of  the  two  edges  of  the  copper  tolerably  for  her  and  himself  outside  the  town  and  near  little  promontory  which  straggles  into  the  sea.  not  risk  your  life  in  that  sea.  Better  any  thing 

tight  by  doubling  them  oxer  each  other,  so  as  to  the  cliffs.  They  lounged  along  the  beach  in  The  changes  which  such  a shore  is  constantly  than  that !” 

make  a fold,  and  then  hammering  the  joints  flat,  the  sun  every  day  ; they  made  a few  acquaint-  undergoing  have  of  late  so  dealt  with  the  situa-  “ No  danger,  love.  1 can  easily  and  safely 

He  fastened  the  pipe  thus  formed  to  the  upper  ances;  the  girl,  to  whom  no  medicine  in  the  tion  of  this  poor  ruin  as  to  subject  it,  twice  a get  to  shore,  and  then  I will  send  help  to  you.  ” 
side  of  the  central  board  of  his  bellows,  at  the  world  could  do  any  good,  was  happy,  or  as  near-  day,  to  a sea-bath,  rising  nearly  to  its  battle-  “Never ! I will  leave  this  place  if  you  do. 

narrow  end,  so  that  the  air  from  the  upper  com-  ly  so  as  might  be,  while  she  was  allowed  to  lin-  ments.  The  ground  on  which  it  stood  has  been  You  shall  not  go.  Ah,  sec,  the  good  God  has 

partment  could  pass  through  it.  He  then  joined  ger  there.  The  place  could  not  give  her  life,  steadily  sinking  for  generations;  and  now  the  seen  us,  and  sends  help.  Look  yonder— a 

the  three  boards  together  at  the  place  where  the  but  it  gave  her  some  little  brightness  during  the  old  square  tower,  which  at  one  time  must  have  boat!’’ 

pipe  had  been  fixed,  with  hinges  made  of  his  closing  days  of  her  life,  and  a happy  delusion  been  meant  to  guard  the  harbor  and  domineer  Indeed,  a small  boat  had  put  out  from  the 

seal-skin  leather.  Thus  the  frame — or,  as  he  under  which  she  believed  in  her  own  possible  over  the  sea,  stands  far  down  below  the  level  of  shore  some  distance  off',  and  having  gone  a little 

called  it,  the  skeleton — of  his  bellows  was  fin-  restoration  to  health  and  to  her  native  land,  the  cliffs  and  the  table-lands  of  fields  and  roads ; way  out  to  sea,  apparently  to  get  out  of  the  force 

ished.  He  next  covered  the  sides  with  thin  seal-  When  she  died — which  came  to  pass  rather  sud-  and,  indeed,  the  rising  tide  sometimes  menaces  of  the  ground-swell,  was  now  making  for  the 

skin  leather,  which  he  first  cut  into  the  proper  denly,  and  almost  without  pain — the  physicians  to  submerge  it  altogether.  One  can  easily  climb  fort.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  lovers 

form,  and  then  nailed  securely  all  around  the  were  surprised  that  she  had  lived  so  long,  and  its  ruined  stairs,  mount  to  the  grass-grown  floor  watched  it  with  eves  of  hope  and  anxiety.  At 

edges  of  the  three  boards.  He  had  previously  attributed  the  fact  in  great  measure  to  the  liking  at  the  top.  and  there  watch  the  waters  swell  and  last  they  could  see  that  there  was  only  one  row- 

made  the  necessary  valves  iu  the  middle  anil  she  had  taken  for  the  place,  and  the  pleasure  its  swell  until  they  come  within  a few  feet  of  the  er  in  it,  and  that  it  was  the  fisher-girl,  Nanette, 

lower  boards.  Q j q j-^j  jrprj  hpi  sea-beach  and  its  scenery  gave  her.  Therefore  spot  whereon  you  stand,  and  you  seem  almost  0ipj  sea>  wafe  (njoT;  fii^h  enough  to  allow  the 

The  work  of  constructing  the  oellows  occu-  her  brother  felt  gratefully  toward  the  spot  which  as  isolated  from  the  land  as  if  you  sat  on  a lovers  ter'get  into  the  boat  from  the  roof. 
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“ Vitef  vite  ! the  lower  windows !”  cried  and  | 
gesticulated  the  stalwart  fisher-girl,  as  she  stood 
in  the  tossing  boat,  firm  and  steady  as  if  her  feet 
rested  on  the  beach  itself.  Churchill,  who  had 
a little  of  the  artist’s  soul,  could  not  refuse  even 
at  that  moment  to  admire  the  strength  and 
grace  and  composure  of  her  attitude ; the  supple, 
strong  form  which  had  never  been  cursed  by  a 
corset;  the  round,  straight  limbs  which  high- 
heeled  boots  had  never  disjointed. 

“Nanette!”  he  exclaimed,  a flash  of  joyous 
humor  succeeding  to  the  pain  of  the  previous 
moment,  “you  are  worth  ten  thousand  lectures 
on  Woman’s  Rights ! Come  to  my  country, 
and  you  shall  take  the  lead  of  Cady  Stanton ! ” 

The  speech  was  wholly  lost  on  poor  Nanette, 
who  only  smiled  and  showed  all  her  white 
teeth  good-humoredly,  as  a sort  of  acknowledg- 
ment of  something  which  she  presumed  must  be 
meant  for  a compliment. 

‘ ‘ Tenez,  mademoiselle,  ” she  cried,  above  the 
sound  of  the  dashing  waves;  “it  was  well, 
was  it  not,  that  I saw  something  on  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  guessed  it  was  you  ? But 
descend  to  the  lower  windows.  Bring  her 
down,  monsieur,  then  I will  bring  the  boat  in. 
The  miserable  sea  is  so  rougli  I am  afraid  the 
boat  may  be  dashed  to  pieces.  ” 

All  this  was  said  in  a patois  which  I certainly 
shall  not  endeavor  to  reproduce  here.  It  was 
about  half  intelligible  to  Churchill ; but  what  he 
could  not  quite  understand  he  guessed  at.  The 
fisher-lass  was  now  seated  at  her  Oars  again.  She 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  boat  from  being 
dashed  against  the  old  fort,  for  the  sea  was  very 
rough,  and  the  last  flashes  of  angry  red  across 
the  heavy  cloud-banks  in  the  west  seemed  to 
promise  a very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  to  come. 

Churchill  hurried  Lucille  down  the  broken 
stairs.  Now  the  lower  floor  was  an  almost  ut- 
ter ruin.  The  centre  had  all  given  way,  and 
fallen  through.  A portion  of  the  flooring  still 
clung  to  the  side  where  the  staircase  was,  and 
thence  you  might  creep  along  a narrow  ledge  to 
the  wiudow  which  looked  on  the  sea.  This  win- 
dow was  large  enough  for  any  one  to  get  out  of, 
and  it  had  a wide  and  strong  ledge  on  which 
two  or  three  persons  could  cling  or  stand.  The 
sea  was  now  nearly  level  with  this  window. 

Lucille  trembled  for  a moment  as  she  reached 
the  step  of  the  staircase  which  was  level  with 
this  crumbled  floor,  and  she  saw  the  narrow 
ledge  along  which  she  would  have  to  crawl  in 
order  to  reach  the  window.*  Churchill,  holding 
her  hand,  knew  that  she  started  and  shivered. 

“Dearest  Lucille,  you  are  nervous,  you  arc 
afraid ! Do  not  venture.  Come  back  to  the 
roof  again,  and  wait,  it  will  be  only  a few 
hours,  and  you  will  be  safe  there.  Nanette  will 
stay  with  us.  Come  back  !” 

“ No,  no,  it  is  impossible ! I dare  not.  Oh, 
you  do  not  know  what  would  be  said  ! I am 
not  afraid.  Go  on  and  hold  my  hand.  You 
will  see  that  I am  not  afraid.” 

“Turn  your  face,  then,  to  the  wall,  dearest. 
C«me,  that  is  right!  Courage!  Why,  this 
ledge  is  broad  enough  to  dance  on.  lTou  should 
see  Blondin  ! How  happy  for  you  to  have  such 
pretty  little  feet.  There  would*  be  room  enough 
for  the  feet  of  two  such  Cinderellas  on  a side- 
walk like  that.  Good  again!  Do  you  hear 
Nanette  calling?  Capital  lungs  that  girl  has! 
Now,  then— on«  s«r-,  more — give  me  both  your 
hands,  ah,  <«/•»•>  a .'  Here  we  are  at  last ! ” 

Thus  talking  and  laughing — partly  to  keep  up 
her  courage,  ai  i partly  to  relieve  his  own  wild 
excitement— Churchill  crept  along  the  ledge, 
firmly  holding  Lucille’s  hand,  and  watching 
with  keen  and  eager  eye,  that  pierced  even 
through  the  growing  darkness,  every  step  she 
made.  Where  he  could  get  a firm  gripe  of  any 
stone  in  the  broken  wall  he  felt  comparatively 
happy  and  safe ; for  he  thought  that,  even  if  Lu- 
cille should  miss  her  tooting  and  slip,  he  yet 
could  hold  her  up  and  raise  her. to  the  edge  of 
the  broken  floor.  At  last  she  crouched  with  him 
safely  in  tke  deep  old  window,  and  Churchill 
drew  a long  breath  of  relief,  although  they  were 
now  in  the  teeth  of  a fierce  wind,  that  howled 
through  the  aperture  which  held  but  did  not 
shelter  them. 

Tossing  in  her  boat  outside  sat  the  bold  Nan- 
ette. She  had  been  row  ing  round  the  old  fort, 
lying  to  as  well  as  she  could,  after  running  consid- 
erable risk  of  having  an  oar  broken  by  the  fierce, 
chopping  blows  which  the  sudden  w'aves  dealt. 
When  she  saw  the  lovers  on  the  window  she  set 
her  teeth  hard  and  began  to  row  cautiously  to- 
ward them,  while  she  talked  to  the  winds  and 
waves,  and  argued  w ith  them  and  scolded  them, 
as  if  they  were  naughty  and  mutinous  young  sis- 
ters. 

“£«,  chien!  ’Will  you  again?  Va,  done, 
miserable  ! Strike  again,  will  you,  then ! 'That 
costs  ! That  says  be  quick ! Mnliyne , you  there  ! 
That  blinds  the  eyes,  though,  and  one  can  not  see ! 
For  all  that,  I come  round  again!  Softly,  now, 
and  gently ! Ah,  little  pigs  of  waves  ! So,  once 
more ! Courage,  beyond  there  ! Voila,  Nanette, 
who  comes  to  save  the  sweet  demoiselle ! ” 

Churchill  had  one  arm  round  Lucille’s  waist, 
while  with  the  other  he  held  firmly  to  the  window. 
He  knew  that  if  Nanette  could  succeed  at  a favor- 
able moment  in  bringing  the  boat  close  up  to  the 
window,  not  a second  must  be  lost.  The  little 
craft  could  not  keep  tossing  and  dashing  there  i 
minute  of  time  without  being  smashed.  So  he 
watched,  with  eager,  fierce  eyes,  for  the  one  favor- 
ing instant  when  he  could  lift  Lucille  into  the 
boat — and  then  it  did  not  matter  Shout  him.  He 
could  return  to  the  roof  and  wait  there  until  the 
tide  turned ; and  it  would,  indeed,  be  better  so, 
for  then  no  one  could  see  him  landing  with  Lu- 
cille; and  so  all  talk  and  wonder  and  scandal 
would  be  avoided. 

Now,  Nanette ! now,  Churchill ! The  moment 
is  coming ; the  boat  draws  cautiously  near  and 
near.  Nanette  is  a grfvcj  pare;w0m|nt;and  has 
the  eye,  the  wrist,  the  nerves^  of  one  who  is  at 


home  on  the  sea,  and  to  whom  danger  is  only  a 
stimulant  and  a quickener.  With  skill  and  care 
and  courage  she  approaches,  her  teeth  set  hard, 
her  eyes  wide  open.  One  instant  more — alas ! 
a wild,  fierce  gust  rushes  over  the  sea,  “ straight 
from  the  sunset,”  dashes  the  waves  into  a more 
wild  and  brokeu  fury  than  had  raged  before,  and 
smashes  the  boat  again,  again,  and  again,  up  to 
the  rugged  stones  of  the  tower’s  wall.  The  waves 
and  the  stone  seemed  to  crush,  or  rather  to 
crunch,  the  poor  little  boat,  as  the  jaw  s of  Mar- 
tin, the  bear,  might  crunch  a nut ; und  while  Lu- 
cille gives  a wild  scream,  and  Churchill  a deep, 
savage  cry  of  disappointment  and  vexation,  the 
boat  goes*  down,  and  Nattette  is  at  one  moment 
tossing  and  struggling  In  the  water,  and  the  next 
minute  clinging,  like  a w ild-cat,  to  the  ledge  of 
the  window'.  Then  Churchill  flings  his  arm 
round  the  dripping  girl,  and  lowering  himself  so 
far  out  of  the  tower  that  the  w aves  lashed  him 
and  almost  blinded  him,  he  dragged  Nanette 
safely  into  the  frame-work  of  the  window. 

“ Tertez,  that  wets  the  jupons,  that!”  was  the 
first  exclamation  of  the  undaunted  lass.  “And 
the  boat  gone  down!  Up,  Mademoiselle  Lucille ! 
up,  monsieur ! No  time  to  lose!  Must  not  stay 
here  any  longer  or  we  shall  have  the  sea  for  a 
lodger.  The  roof!  the  roof!” 

Yes ; there  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  boat 
was  gone ; the  sea  was  growing  w ilder  and  wilder ; 
darkness  was  setting  in.  It  was  hopeless  to  think 
of  any  rescue  until  the  sea  should  go  down,  and 
hours  must  pass  before  the  tide  s descent  could 
bring  them  release.  They  hurried  along  the  nar- 
row ledge  of  floor  again,  the  haste  and  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  giving  them  no  time  to  think 
even  of  Lucille’s  danger.  They  scampered,  like 
mad  school-boys,  up  the  stairs,  and  when  they  got 
to  the  roof  Nanette  flung  herself  down  and  rolled 
about  on  the  grass  in  paroxysms  of  delight.  The 
w hole  thing  was  quite  a wild,  delicious  adventure 
to  this  absurd  girl,  who  now  indulged,  first,  in  a 
roll  on  the  ground,  and  next  in  a frantic  dance, 
to  relieve  the  exuberance  of  her  mermaid  spirits. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Churchill,  too,  had  liked 
the  adventure  well  enough  so  far.  But  he  look- 
ed now  doubtfully  across  the  driving  waters,  and 
he  held  Lucille’s  hand  firmly  in  his  own,  as  one 
clings  to  a loved  being  in  some  moment  of  su- 
preme crisis. 

Presently  Nanette  gave  over  her  gleesome 
carmaynotc  and  looked  out  over  the  water  too. 
She  became  serious  in  a moment.  She  pushed 
back  the  hair  which  had  fallen  over  her  eyes,  then 
cleared  the  eyes  of  the  sea-spray  which  had  gath- 
ered on  them,  and  steadily  studied  the  scene. 
Churchill  read  the  expression  with  which  she 
turned  to  him. 

“The  sea  will  rise  high  to-night,”  said  the 
fisher-girl,  “high,  monsieur,  over  this  tower. 
If  no  one  sees  us  and  no  boat  comes  out — ah, 
well,  cestjini  /” 

“ I knew  it,”  said  Churchill. 

“And  I,”  exclaimed  Lucille,  passionately — 
“and  I am  not  afraid!  I am  glad  that  we 
should  die  together.” 

“Ah,  yes,  par  example ,”  murmured  the  poor 
fisher-girl;  “but  my  lover,  a moi , is  yonder, 
away  in  the  town !” 

That  evening  M.  Desterre  sought  wildly  ev- 
ery where  for  his  daughter.  That  she  should 
be  ont  after  sunset  was  strange ; and  when  the 
storm  came  on  he  was  filled  w ith  almost  frantic 
fears  on  her  account.  He  ran  down  to  the  beach, 
and  there  heard  the  startling  news  that  a plank 
of  a boat  known  to  belong  to  the  fisher-girl,  who 
was  Lucille’s  special  friend  and  proteyee,  had 
been  flung  ashore  by  the  rising  tide,  and  that  the 
girl’s  lover  was  in  despair  about  her.  M.  De- 
sterre at  once  assumed  that  his  daughter  had  gone 
out  in  the  girl  s boat,  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
storm,  aid  had  perished.  The  wretched  father's 
agony  was  intense,  and  it  was  imbittered  by  the 


knowledge  that  he  had  trampled  on  his  daugh- 
ter’s love  scheme.  When  things  went  well  with 
M.  Desterre  he  was  a tremendous  Yoltairean ; 
but  now,  in  liis  prostrate  misery,  he  collapsed 
into  the  most  abject  of  devotees.  There  was  on 
the  beach,  as  has  been  already  stated,  a flaring 
shrine  and  hideous  image  of  the  Virgin.  M. 
Desterre  flung  himself  before  it. 

‘ ‘ Maria  sanetissima !"  he  exclaimed;  “give 
me  back  my  daughter!  Star  of  the  Sea,  save 
my  Lucille.  Send  her  to  me  once  more,  and — 
and — par  Dieu ” (and  all  the  eloquence  of  the 
prayer  broke  down  into  a sob  and  simple  nature), 
“ shq  shall  marry  any  one  she  likes  to-morrow !” 

“ Parole  d'/ionnetir,  M.  Desterre  ?”  cried  a 
cheery  voice  in  his  ear,  and  Frank  Churchill, 
dripping,  bruised,  bleeding,  with  a wondering 
crowd  after  him,  stood  before  the  astonished  fa- 
ther and  held  out  a wet  hand. 

“M.  Churchill!  Where  do  you  come  from? 
Where  is  my  daughter?” 

“Your  daughter  I will  restore  to  you  in  twen- 
ty minutes,  w ith  the  help  of  a stout  boat  and  any 
tw  o brave  boys  here.  She  is  in  the  old  fort  with 
Nanette,  the  fisher-girl ; but  there  is  not  a mo- 
ment to  lose,  for  the  sea  is  almost  level  with  the 
roof!” 

Needless  to  say  that  the  boat  was  manned  and 
launched,  and  the  tw  o girls  were  rescued.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  time  to  lose.  What  had  happen- 
ed was  si  in)  ile.  When  Churchill  saw  that  it  was 
idle  to  think  of  attracting  the  attention  of  any 
one  on  shore,  he  gave  Nanette  a quiet  hint  of  his 
deteraiination ; and  while  she  threw  her  arms 
round  Lucille  he  flung  himself  into  the  sea.  A 
wild  shriek  from  the  fort  rang  in  his  ears  as  he 
plunged  into  the  dark,  cold,  angry  water.  He 
felt  very  confident  of  reaching  the  shore,  for  he 
was  a stout  swimmer,  and  the  tide  was  rising 
fast.  11  is  great  danger,  indeed,  was  that  he 
might  be  driven  ashore  too  soon,  and'so  dashed 
against  part  of  the  rocky  promontory,  on  the  ex- 
treme point  of  which  stood  the  fort  now  so  near- 
ly submerged.  But  he  kept  out  as  well  as  he 
could  until  he  was  borne  in  front  of  the  beach 
where  the  lights  were;  and  then  he  allowed  the 
waves  to  fling  him  ashore  as  they  would,  and 
they  flung  him  almost  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin’s 
statue,  and  of  M.  Desterre,  who  prayed  and  vow  - 
ed to  her.  The  waters  that  night  flowed  high 
above  the  old  ruin. 

M.  Desterre  kept  his  word.  His  daughter  was 
affianced  to  Frank  Churchill  the  very  next  day. 
But  Churchill,  nevertheless,  went  out  to  fight  in 
his  country’s  great  battle.  He  served  all  through 
the  war,  and  returned  none  the  worse,  save  for 
the  marks  of  a wound  or  two,  after  the  fall  of 
Richmond.  He  is  very  happy  with  his  French 
wife  now-,  and  they  were  in  Washington  only 
last  year. 

“ We  have  to  thank  the  Virgin  for  our  happi- 
ness,” said  Lucille  to  him,  piously,  one  day. 

“The  Virgin?”  replied  Frank.  “Oh  yes, 
certainly — and  also  the  old  fort,  and  the  rising 
tide!” 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A Paris  lady  abruptly  entered  her  kitchen  the  other 
day  and  saw  the  cook  skimming  the  soup  with  a silver 
spoon.  She  said  to  her:  “ Francoise,  I expressly  for- 
bade you  to  use  the  silver  in  the  kitchen."  “But, 
ma'am,  this  spoon  was  dirty !” 


A little  boy  in  the  infant  class  of  a Sunday-school  was 
asked  by  his  teacher  w-hether  he  had  learned  anv  thing 
during  the  past  week.  “Oh  yes,”  said  he.  “What 
have  you  learned?’’  “Never  to  trump  your  partner’s 
trick,  w as  the  reply. 


“1  sympathize  sincerely  with  your  grief,”  said  a 
French  ladv  to  a recently  widowed  friend.  “To  lose 
such  a hus'band  as  yours—”  “ Ah,  yes,  he  was  very 
good ; and  then,  you  see,  such  a misfortune  is  alw-ays 
great,  for  one  knows  what  kind  of  a husband  she  has 
lost,  but  can  not  tell  what  kind  of  a man  one  will  And 
to  succeed  him.” 


TOBACCO. 

KBS  AY  BY  A SMALL  BOY. 

Tobacco  grows  something  like  cabbages ; but  I never 
saw  none  of  it  boiled,  although  I have  eaten  boiled 
cabbage  and  vinegar  on  it,  and  I have  heard  men  say 
that  cigars  that  was  given  to  tiiem  on  election  day  for 
nothing  was  cabbage  leaves.  Tobacco  stores  are  most- 
ly kept  by  wooden  Injuns,  who  stand  at  the  door  and 
try  to  fool  little  boys  by  offering  them  a bunch  of 
cigars  which  is  glued  into  the  Injun's  hands  and  is 
made  of  wood  also.  Hogs  do  not  like  tobacco ; neither 
do  1.  Tobacco  was  invented  by  a man  named  Walter 
Raleigh.  When  the  people  first  saw  him  smoking 
they  thought  he  was  a steamboat,  and,  as  they  had 
never  seen  a steamboat,  they  were  frightened.  My 
sister  Nancy  is  a girl.  I don’t  know  whether  she  likes 
tobacco  or  not.  There  is  a young  man  named  Leroy 
who  comes  to  see  her.  I guess  she  likes  Leroy.  He 
was  standing  on  the  steps  one  night,  and  he  had  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  he  said  he  didn’t  know  as  she 
would  like  it,  and  she  said,  “Leroy,  the  perfume  is 
agreeable.”  But  the  next  morning,  when  my  big 
brother  Tom  lighted  his  pipe,  Nancy  said,  “ Get  out 
of  the  house,  you  horrid  creature,  the  smell  of  tobacco 
makes  me  sick."  Snuff  is  Injun  meal  made  out  of  to- 
bacco. I took  a little  snuff  once,  and  then  I sneezed. 


“ I Bke  to  see  the  dear  little  creatures  amusing  them- 
selves,” said  Mrs.  Brown,  when  her  elder  boy  took  the 
visitor’s  new  bonnet  and  affixed  it  to  the  tail  of  his 
kite.  “ Never  fear.”  said  the  good  matron  to  her  visit- 
or, when  she  saw- her  bonnet  in  the  air;  “as  soon  as 
the  kite  comes  down  he  will  give  it  to  you.” 

“ Jennie,”  said  a landlady  to  her  help  the  other  morn- 
ing—“Jennie,  was  there  any  file  in  the  kitchen  last 
night  while  yon  were  sitting  up  ?”  “ Only  just  a spark, 
ma’am,”  was  the  reply.  The  landludy  looked  suspi- 
ciously at  Jennie;  but  the  innocent  girl  went  on  scrub- 
bing and  humming  “Katy  Darling.” 


Why  should  Romeo  not  have  cared  for  the  month  of 
June?— Because  it  was  not  July  yet  (Juliet). 


A lady  who  is  trying  to  cure  her  husband  of  smok- 
ing has"  learned  to  smoke  the  weed  herself,  and  com- 
plains that  “it  is  rather  an  expensive  habit  for  two.” 


“Bob,  is  your  sister  at  home?”  “Yes;  but  she 
won’t  see  you  to-night.”  “Why?”  “Because  she 
said  she  was  going  to  have  one  more  mess  of  onions 
if  she  never  got  another  beau.  ” „ 

A lawyer  of  this  city  has  conspicuously  displayed  in 
his  office  the  following  suggestive  notification : “ Gen- 
tlemen who  expectorate  on  the  floor  can  not  expect  to 
rate  as  gentlemen.” 


One  of  the  notorious  bores  of  Paris  recently  took 
hold  of  the  younger  Dumas's  button-hole  and  wearied 
him  with  Munchausen-like  stories;  after  one  which 
challenged  even  more  than  the  others  the  hearer's 
credulity,  lie  asked  his  auditor.  “Now  aren’t  you  as- 
tonished ?”  The  dramatist  replied : “ Yes,  but  not  by 
your  story;  what  does  astonish  me  is,  that  you  should 
ever  find  ears  to  pour  your  story  into  so  long  as  peoplo 
have  legs  to  run  away  from  you.” 


Policeman,  spare  that  dog,  touch  not  a single  hair; 
he  worries  many  a hog  from  out  his  muddy  lair.  O, 
when  he  was  a pup,  so  frisky  and  so  plump,  he  lapped 
his  milk  from  a cup,  when  hungry,  at  a jump.  And 
then  his  funny  tricks,  so  funny  In  their  place,  so  full 
of  canine  licks,  upon  your  hands  and  face.  You  will 
surely  let  him  live ! O,  do  not  kill  him — dead  ; he  wage 
his  narrative,  and  prays  for  life— not  lead.  Go,  get  the 
muzzle  now  and  put  upon  his  mouth,  and  stop  that 
bow,  wow,  wow,  and  tendency  to  drought.  He  is  youi 
children’s  pet,  companion  ot  their  joy ; you  will  not 
kill  him  yet,  and  thus  their  hopes  destroy.  No,  po- 
liceman, spare  that  pup,  touch  not  a single  hair;  O, 
put  your  pistol  up,  and  go  away  from  here ! 


“ Mamma,”  said  a little  girl  to  her  mother,  “ do  you 
know  how  I get  to  bed  quick?”  “No,”  was  the  re- 
ply.  “Well,”  said  she,  in  great  glee,  “ T step  one  foot 
over  the  crib,  then  I say ‘rats,’ and  frighten  myself 
right  in.” 


A merchant  came  into  a printing-office  a short  time 
since,  and,  seeing  a pile  of  papers  lying  on  the  table— 
it  being  publication  day— unceremoniously  helped  him- 
self  to  a copy,  and  said  : “ I s'pose  yon  don’t  take  any 
pay  for  just  one  paper  ?”  “ Not  always,”  was  the  re- 
ply. Shortly  afterward  the  printer  entered  the  mer- 
chant’s store  and  called  for  a pound  of  raisins,  which 
was  quickly  weighed  out  to  him.  The  printer  took 
the  raisins,  saying:  “I  s'pose  you  don’t  charge  any 
thing  when  a fellow  don't  take  bat  one  pound  ?” 
“No,”  said  the  grocer,  after  seeing  the  disadvantage 
under  which  he  was  placed  by  bis  own  stingy  illiberali- 
ty  toward  the  printer,  and  said : “ When  I get  any  more 
newspapers  from  a printer  I'll  pay  for  them.” 

It  Is  said  that  experienced  husbands  can  tell  when 
their  wives  are  about  to  ask  for  money  by  the  way 
they  purse  their  mouths. 
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GRAND  STAND,  MONMOUTH  PARK— THE  HURDLE  RACE. — Drawn  by  A.  R.  Waud.—  [See  First  Page.] 
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A COQUETTE’S  ANSWER. 

Yotr  tell  me  that  my  life  is  bound  in  fetters 
Of  folly,  fashion,  vanity,  and  pride: 

That  I have  made  my  strongest  faults  abettors 
In  trampling  my  b.st  virtues  till  they  died; 

That  glitter  for  true  gold  my  heart  has  chosen, 

And  drearily  it  pays  the  certain  cost— 

The  fountains  of  its  sweetest  impulse  frozen, 

The  graces  of  its  noblest  longings  lost  1 

You  say  that  I have  learned  to  value  lightly 
The  happiness  of  human  souls,  and  look 

On  pretense  and  deception  daily,  nightly, 

As  pages  of  some  long-familiar  book. 

You  say  that  nature’s  gifts,  in  golden  largess, 

My  acts  and  aims  to  barren  use  apply; 

You  say— but  wherefore  dwell  upon  your  charges? 
No  word  among  their  many  1 deny. 

Yet,  friend,  it  were  more  needless  than  denial 
To  wake  the  old  sad  story  once  again— 

Its  memories  of  miserable  trial— 

The  darkness  and  dejection  of  their  pain ! 

The  days  when  all  grew'  desolate  and  cruel 
That  once  I deemed  imperishably  fair— 

The  days  when  I beheld  hope's  precious  jewel 
Boll  reachless  to  the  black  brink  of  despair! 

You  know,  my  friend,  with  what  divine  completeness 
The  measure  of  my  woman’s  faith  was  blest  ; 

You  saw  with  what  unutterable  sweetness 
Love  thrilled  the  maiden  silence  of  my  breast. 

But,  ah!  the  gorgeous  dream-web's  late  unweaving! 
Have  you  forgotten,  then  ? Would  so  might  I ! 

A lie  had  fed  my  fei-vor  of  believing. 

And  love  had  paid»allcgiance  to  a lie! 

Sharp  agony— stern  self-control— the  seeming 
To  move  in  some  strange  present  vaguely  far 

From  that  all-perfect  past,  an  airy  dreaming, 

And  view  my  fellow-mortals  as  they  are! 

Such  disenchantment  followed.  Have  I pardoned  ' 
The  scoffing  world  that  wrought  it  for  me?  No. 

Imbittered,  haughty,  skeptical,  and  hardened, 

I deal— and  without  mercy— blow  for  blow ! 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE. 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “A  Beggar  on  Horseback,"  “Gwen- 
doline's Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  V. 

At  CROMPTON. 

After  the  bold  avowal  made  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  chapter,  Richard  Yorke  and  his  lather 
(for  such  indeed  he  was)  stood  confronting  one 
another,  for  near  a minute,  without  a word.  A 
tempest  of  evil  passions  swept  over  Carew’s 
swarthy  face,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  a fire 
that  seemed  to  threaten  personal  violence.  The 
bull-dog,  too,  as  though  perceiving  his  master's 
irritation  with  the  stranger,  began  to  growl  again  ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  was  fortunate  for  the  young 
man,  as  affording  achannel  for  the  Squire's  pent- 
up  wrath.  With  a great  oath,  leveled  alike  at 
man  and  brute,  he  raised  his  foot,  and  kicked  the 
hitter  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

“Impudent  bastard!”  cried  he;  “how  dare 
you  show  your  face  beneath  my  roof?” 

“How  dare  I?”  responded  the  young  man, 
excitedly,  and  with  his  handsome  face  aglow. 
“ Because  there  was  naught  to  fear ; and  if  there 
were,  I should  not  have  feared  it.” 

‘ ‘ Tut,  tut ! so  bold  a game  could  never  have 
entered  into  your  young  head.  Your  mother 
must  have  set  you  on  to  do  it — come,  Sir,  the 
truth,  the  truth.” 

“She  did  not  set  me  on,  father, ” insisted. the 
other,  earnestly.  4 4 1 came  here  of  mv  own  will. 
I have  been  dwelling  within  a stone’s-throw  of 
your  house  these  six  months,  in  hopes  to  see  you 
face  to  face.  She  told  me  not  to  come — I swear 
she  did.  ” 

“So  much  the  better  for  her,” ejaculated  the 
Squire,  grimly.  “ If  I thought  that  she  had  any 
hand  in  this,  not  another  shilling  of  my  money 
should  she  ever  touch.  It  was  agreed  between 
us,” he  continued,  passionately — “and  I,  for  my 
part,  am  a man  who  keeps  his  word — that  she 
and  hers  should  never  meddle  more  with  me  and 
mine ; and  now  she  has  broken  faith.  ” 

“Nay,  Sir,  but  she  has  not,”  returned  the 
voung  man,  firmly.  “I  tell  you  it  was  against 
her  will  that  I came  hither.” 

“The  devil  it  was!”  exclaimed  the  Squire, 
suddenly  bursting  into  a wild  laugh.  “If  you 
get  your  way  with  her,  when  she  says  ‘ no,  ’ you 
must  be  a rare  one.  You  are  my  son  for  certain, 
however,  or  you  would  never  dare  to  stand  here. 
It  was  a rash  step,  young  Sir,  and  might  have 
ended  in  the  horse-pond.  I had  half  a mind  to 
set  my  bull-dog  at  j’ou.  Since  you  are  here, 
however,  you  can  stay.  But. let  us  understand 
one  another.  I am  your  father,  in  a sense,  as  l 
am  father,  for  aught  l know,  to  half  the  parish  ; 
but  as  to  being  lawfully  so,  the  law  has  happened 
to  have  decided  otherwise.  I know  what  you 
would  say  about  ‘the  rights  of  it;’  but  that's 
beside  the  question  ; the  law,  I say,  for  once,  is 
on  my  side,  and  I stand  by  it.  Egad,  1 have 
good  reason  to  do  so ; and  if  your  mother  had 
been  your  wife,  as  she  was  mine,  you  would  be 
with  me  so  far.  Now',  look  you, ’’and  here  again 
the  speaker’s  manner  changed  with  his  shifting 
mood,  “if  ever  again  you  venture  tQ  address  me 
as  your  father,  or  to  boast  of  me  as  such,  I will 
have  you  turned  out  neck  and  crop ; but  as  Mr. 
Richard  Yorke,  my  guest,  you  will  l>c  welcome 
at  Crompton,  so  long  as  we  two  suit  each  other; 
only  beware,  young  Sir,  that  you  tell  me  no  lies. 

I shall  soon  get  rid  of  you  on  these  terms,”  con- 
tinued the  Squire,  with  a chuckle  ; 44  for  to  speak 
truth  must  be  as  difficult  to  you,  considering  the 
stock  you  come  of,  as  dancing  on  the  tight-rope. 
Your  mother,  indeed,  was  a first-rate  rope-dancer 
in  that  way,  and  I rarely  caught  her  tripping ; 
but  you — ” 

“ Sir,"  interrupted  the  young  man,  passionate- 
ly, “ is  this  your  hospitality  ?” 

“True,  lad,  trne["« answ'en^d.  the  (Squire,  good- 
humoredly;  “I  had  intended' to  have  forgotten 
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Madam  Yorke’s  existence.  Well,  Sir,  what  are 
you  ? — what  do  you  do,  I mean,  for  a livelihood 
— beside  ‘night- watching?’  ” 

“lama  landscape-painter,  Sir.” 

“Umph!”  grunted  Carew,  contemptuously; 
“ you  don’t  get  fat  on  that  pasture,  I reckon. 
Have  you  never  done  any  thing  else?” 

For  a single  instant  the  young  man  hesitated 
to  reply;  then  answered,  “Never.” 

“You  are  quite  sure  of  that?”  inquired  the 
other,  suspiciously. 

“ Quite  sure.” 

“Good!  Here,  come  with  me.” 

His  host  led  the  way  along  an  ample  corridor, 
hung  with  tall  pictures  of  their  common  ances- 
tors, and  opened  the  door  of  another  bedroom. 
It  was  of  a vast  size;  and  even  when  the  Squire 
had  lit  the  caudles  upon  the  mantle-piece,  and 
those  which  clustered  on  either  side  of  the  great 
pier-glass,  the  darkness  did  but  give  place  to  a 
sort  of  shining  gloom  : the  cause  of  this  strange 
effect  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  furniture ; the 
walls  were  of  bog-oak,  relieved,  like  those  of  a 
ball-room,  by  silver  sconces ; the  chairs  were  of 
the  same  material.  The  curiosity  of  the  room 
was,  however,  the  bedstead ; this  was  of  an  im- 
mense size,  and  adorned  above  with  ostrich 
feathers,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a fu- 
neral car;  the  pillars  were  of  solid  ebony,  as 
were  also  the  carved  head  and  foot  boards ; it 
was  hung  with  crimson  damask  curtains,  trimmed 
with  gold  braid  ; and  upon  its  coverlet  of  purple 
silk  lay  a quilt  of  Brussels  point  lace  of  exquisite 
design. 

‘4 1 will  have  your  traps  brought  in  here,”  said 
Carew,  throwing  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and 
drawing  from  his  pocket  a heap  of  filberts : “ it 
will  be  more  convenient.  You  will  find  a room 
through  yonder  door,  where  you  can  sit  and 
paint  to  your  heart's  content.” 

“ You  lodge  me  so  splendidly,  Sir,  that  I shall 
feel  like  Christopher  Sly, ” observed  the  young 
fellow,  gratefully. 

‘4  Ay,  sly  enough,  I’ll  warrant,”  returned  the 
Squire,  who  had  just  cracked  a nut  and  found  it 
a bad  one.  “ That’s  Bred  in  the  Bone  with  you, 
I reckon.  Look  yonder !”  As  he  spoke,  a porce- 
lain vase  clock  upon  the  chimney-piece  struck 
the  half  hour,  and  a gilt  serpent  sprang  from  the 
pedestal,  showing  its  fang,  which  was  set  in  brill- 
iants. “ That’s  my  serpent  clock,  which  always 
reminds  me  of  Madam,  your  mother,  and  the 
more  so,  because  it  goes  for  a twelvemonth, 
which  was  just  the  time  she  and  I went  in  dou- 
ble harness.  But  here  are  your  clothes,  and  you 
must  he  quick  in  getting  into  them,  for  we  dine 
sharp  at  Crompton. — Watson,  go  to  my  man,  and 
bid  him  fetch  a red  coat  for  this  gentleman. — 
You’ll  hear  the  gong,  Mr.  Yorke,  five  minutes 
before  dinner  is  served.”  And  with  a careless 
nod  to  his  guest,  and  a w histle  to  his  four-footed 
companion,  Carew  sauntered  off. 

The  young  man  would  have  given  much  to 
have  had  half  an  hour  at  his  disposal  to  think 
over  the  events  of  the  last  few  minutes,  and  to 
reflect  upon  his  present  position ; but  there  was 
no  time  to  lose,  if  he  would  avoid  giving  um- 
brage to  his  host  by  being  late.  He  therefore 
dressed  in  haste,  and  before  the  first  note  of  the 
gong  was  heard  was  fully  equipped.  If  the 
Squire,  in  introducing  him  to  this  splendid  lodg- 
ing, had  had  it  in  his  mind  to  overcome  him  by 
a mere  exhibition  of  magnificence,  the  design 
had  failed;  it  was  only  Yorke's  artistic  sense 
that  had  been  impressed ; the  fact  was  that  the 
young  fellow  was  of  that  character  on  whom  su- 
periority of  any  sort  has  small  effect ; while  in 
the  present  case  the  signs  of  wealth  about  him 
gave  him  self-confidence,  rather  than  any  feeling 
of  inferiority  ; insomuch  as  he  considered  him- 
self “by  rights,”  as  the  Squire  had  said,  the  heir 
of  all  he  saw,  and  by  no  means  despaired  of  be- 
coming so,  not  only  de  jure,  but  de  facto.  Cer- 
tainly, as  he  now  regarded  himself  in  the  pier- 
glass  in  his  scarlet  coat,  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  he  reflected  complacently  that,  so 
far  as  personal  appearance  went,  he  was  not  like- 
ly to  find  a superior  in  any  of  the  company  he 
was  about  to  meet.  A handsomer  young  fellow 
had  indeed  never  answered  the  importunate  sum- 
mons of  the  Crompton  gong. 

He  had  no  difficulty  about  finding  bis  way  to 
.the  drawing-room,  for  a stream  of  red-coated 
guests  was  already  setting  thither  from  their  re- 
spective chambers,  and  he  entered  it  with  them 
unannounced.  This  was  the  only  apartment  in 
the  house  which  did  not  bear  traces  of  mischiev- 
ous damage,  because,  as  on  the  present  occasion, 
it  was  used  for  exactly  five  minutes  every  even- 
ing, and  at  no  other  time  whatever.  After  din- 
ner the  Squire’s  guests  invariably  adjourned  to 
the  billiard-table  or  the  library,  and  the  yellow 
drawing-room  was  left  alone  in  its  magnificence. 
This  neglected  apartment  had  probably  excited 
more  envy  in  the  female  mind  than  any  at 
Crompton,  although  there  were  drawing-rooms 
galore  there,  as  well  as  oue  or  tw  o such  exquisite 
boudoirs  as  might  have  tempted  a nun  from  her 
convent.  It  was  a burning  shame,  said  the  ma- 
trons of  Breakneckshire,  that  the  finest  room  in 
the  county  should  not  have  a lawful  mistress  to 
grace  it ; and  it  was  not  their  fault  (as  has  been 
hinted)  that  that  deficiency  had  not  been  sup- 
plied. It  was  really  a splendid  room,  not  divid- 
ed in  any  way,  as  is  usual  with  rooms  of  such 
vast  extent,  but  comprehending  every  description 
of  architectural  vagary — bay-windows,  in  each 
of  which  half  a dozen  persons  might  sit  and 
move,  and  recesses  where  as  many  could  en- 
sconce themselves,  without  their  presence  being 
dreamed  of  by  the  occupants  of  the  central  space. 

At  present,  however,  the  flood  of  light  that 
poured  from  chandelier  and  bracket,  and  flashed 
upon  the  gorgeous  furniture  and  on  the  red  coats 
of  the  guests,  seemed  to  forbid  concealment,  and 
certainly  afforded  a splendid  spectacle— a diplo- 
matic reception,  or  n fancy-ball,  could  for  brill- 
iancy scarcely  have  exceeded  it,  though  the  par- 
allel went  no  farther ; for,  with  all  this  pomp  and 

AN 


circumstance,  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  was  blown  in  the  hall  beneath,  and  the  whole 
of  ceremony.  New  guests,  like  Yorke  himself,  company  turned  en  masse,  like  a field  of  poppies 
flocked  in,  and  stood  and  stared,  or  paraded  the  before  a sudden  wind,  to  the  door  where  Carew 
room ; while  the  less  recent  arrivals  laughed  and  was  standing. 

chatted  together  noisily,  with  their  backs  to  the  - 

fires — of  which  there  were  no  less  than  three  nrr  a itt 

alight— or  lolled  at  full  length  upon  the  damask  VL 

sofas.  These  persons  were  not,  upon  the  whole,  the  feast  of  lapith.e. 

of  an  aristocratic  type ; many  of  them,  indeed,  The  host  himself  led  the  wav  down  stairs; 
were  of  good  birth,  and  all  had  taken  the  usual  while  the  rear  of  the  party  was'brougln  up  by 


pains  with  their  costume,  but  a life  of  dissipation  Mr.  Whvmpcr,  to  whom  Yorke  attached  himself, 
had  set  its  vulgarizing  mark  on  them:  on  the  When  they  reached  the  dining-room,  and  be- 
seniors  the  pallid  and  exhausted  look  of  the  roue  fore  thev  took  their  seats  at  the  ample  table,  the 


was  indeed  rarely  seen — country  nir 


chaplain,  with  sonorous  voice,  gave  a view  hol- 


exercise  had  forbidden  that — but  drink  and  hard  loa ! which  was  the  Crompton  grace, 
living  had  written  their  autographs  upon  them  “It  is  very  distressing  to  me  to  have  to  act  in 
in  another  and  worse  handwriting.  Blotches  and  this  way,”  whispered  he  to  his  voung  friend, 
pimples  had  indeed  so  erased  their  original  like-  whose  countenance  betraved  considerable  aston- 
ness  to  gentlemen  that  it  was  even  whispered  by  ishment;  “but  it  is  the’  custom  of  the  house; 


ishment ; ‘ 4 but  it  is  the  custom  of  the  house ; 
the  scandalous  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  con-  and,  after  all,  there  is  no  great  harm  in  it.  De 

fusion  with  bis  menials,  that  must  needs  have  minimis  non  curat  lex , you  know.” 

otherwise  arisen,  that  the  Squire  of  Crompton  “That  does  not  hold  good  with  respect  to  the 
compelled  his  guests  to  wear  red  coats.  The  law  of  affiliation,  parson,”  observed  Mr.  Bvam 

habitues  of  the  place,  who  were  the  contempora-  Ryll,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  him,  “if,  at 


ries  of  the  Squire,  had,  as  it  were,  gone  to  seed. 
But  there  was  a sprinkling  of  a better  class,  or, 


it,  I have  not  forgotten  my  Burns." 

‘I  always  understood  that  Burns  had  very 


all  events,  of  a class  that  had  not  as  yet  sunk  loose  views  upon  such  matters,"  returned  the 


so  low  as  they  in  the  mire  of  debauchery  : a 
young  lord  or  two  in  their  minority,  whom  their 


chaplain,  demurely. 

“ My  dear  parson,  vour  remark  is  like  that 


parents  or  guardians  could  not  coerce  into  keep-  excellent  condiment  which  I wish  I could  see  at 
ing  better  company  ; and  other  young  gentlemen  this  otherwise  well-provided  table— caviare  to  the 
of  fashion,  in  whose  eyes  Carew  was  44  A devil-  multitude.  Why  is  it  not  furnished?  You  have 
ish  good  fellow  at  bottom “ Quite  a character,  only  to  say  the  word.  ” Here  he  addressed  him- 
by  Jove!”  and  “A  sort  of  man  to  know.”  self  to  Yorke:  “ This  worthy  divine  who  sits  at 
Among  these  last  was  Mr.  Frederick  Chandos,  the  bottom  of  the  table,  young  gentleman,  and 
who  had  so  lately  got  among  the  chrysanthe-  who  lias  neglected  his  duty  in  not  having  intro- 
mums  with  his  gig-wheels,  and  Mr.  Theodore  duced  us,  is  all-powerful  here ; and  we  all  en- 
Fane,  his  bosom  friend,  who  always  sat  beside  deavor  to  make  friends  of  him ; nor  is  that  cir- 
hhn  on  his  driving-seat,  and,  in  return  for  shar-  cumstance,  it  is  whispered,  the  only  respect  in 
ing  his  perils,  was  reported  to  have  the  whip-  which  he  resembles  the  mammon  of  unright- 
liand  of  him.  Nor  was  old  age  itself  without  its  eousness.” 

representative  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Byam  Ryll,  A shadow  of  annoyance  crossed  the  parson’s 


once  a master  of  fox-hounds,  now  a pauperized  smiling  face. 


gourmand,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  coarse 
wit  and  44  gentlemen’s  stories,”  was  permitted  to 
have  the  run  of  his  teeth  at  Crompton.  This 


44  Mr.  Richard  Yorke,”  said  he,  “ this  is  Mr. 
Byam  Ryll,  our  unlicensed  jester.  ” 

44  The  parson,  on  the  contrary,”  retorted  the 


Falstaff  to  the  Squire’s  Prince  Hal  was  a rotund  other,  with  twinkling  eves,  “is  our  Vice,  and 
and  portly  man,  like  his  great  prototype,  but  sin-  gives  himself  every  license.  What  is  the  mat- 


gularly  handsome.  Ilis  smile  wai 


to-night  ? lie  looks  gltini.  I 


and,  in  spite  of  his  load  of  years  and  fat,  lie  still  dare  say  he  has  been  eating  greens  and  bacon 


considered  himself  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex. 

For  this  information  and  much  more,  respeet- 


at  some  farm-house,  and  is  now  regretting  the 
circumstance.  He  has  no  moral  courage,  poor 


ing  the  character  of  his  fellow-guests,  Yorke  was  fellow,  and  knows  not  how  to  denv  his  nppe- 
indebted  to  a very  singular  personage,  who  had  titc.” 

introduced  himself  to  him  as  “ Parson  Whym-  “ you  never  did  such  a wasteful  thing  in  vour 
per,”  and  whom  he  now  knew  to  be  the  Squire’s  fife,  Bvam,  i ll  warrant,"  snid  the  parson,  smil- 
chaplain.  The  reverend  divine  was  as  proud  of  jng  ; “ Mnd  yet  some  say  that  you  have  been  a 
that  office  (and  infinitely  more  comfortable  in  it)  profligate.” 

as  though  he  had  been  chaplain  to  an  archbishop.  “I  know  it,”  replied  the  gourmand,  shaking 
He  was  the  only  man  present  who  wore  a black  his  head  ; “ and  I forgive  them.  Thev  call  me  a 
coat,  and  he  had  a grave  voice  and  insinuating  slave  to  my  stomach  ; if  it  be  so,  I at'least  serve 


manner,  which  really  did  smack  something  of 
the  pulpit. 

“Mr.  Yorke,”  said  he,  blandly,  “I  make  no 


a master  of  some  capacity,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  every  body.” 

“You  are  saying  something  about  me,  you  big 


apology  for  introducing  myself  to  you;  Carew  fat.  man,”  criedCarew,  from  the  other  end  of  the 


and  1 have  been  just  having  a talk  about  you, 
and  he  has  no  secrets  from  bis  ghostly  adviser. 
I take  your  hand  with  pleasure.  I seem  to  feel 
it  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  my  best  friend.  Soon- 
er or  later,  mark  me,  he  will  own  as  much,  and, 
be  sure,  no  effort  of  mine  shall  be  wanting  to  in- 
sure so  desirable  a consummation." 

Yorke  flushed  with  pleasure,  not  at  the  hon- 


ored terms,  nor  the  good-will  they  evidenced,  but  feeder.  ” 


table,  and  his  voice  had  a very  unpleasant  grasp 
in  it.  “ Come,  out  with  it !” 

“ If  our  venerable  friend  does  not  stoop  to  de- 
ception,” whispered  the  parson  into  Yorke’s  ear, 
“ he  will  now  find  himself  in  an  ugly  hole.” 

“I  was  observing  that  you  did  not  eat  your 
lamperas,  Squire,”  said  the  stout  gentleman, 
44  and  remarked  that  you  were  in  no  want  of  a 


at  the  news  itself— the  fact  of  his  father  having 


“What’s  a feeder?”  retnmed  the  host,  ill- 


revealed  their  relationship  to  him  seemed  so  full  temperedlv.  “ If  it’s  a bib,  you’ll  soon  want  one 

of  promise — and  yet  he  resented  the  man’s  pro-  yourself,  for,  egad,  you’re  getting  near  your  sec- 

fessions,  the  audacity  of  which  seemed  certainly  ond  childhood !” 

to  imply  that  he  was  taken  for  a fool.  “ It  must  have  been  my  plumpness  and  inno- 

44 1 am  sure,  Mr.  Whymper,”  said  he,  stiffly,  cence  which.suggested  that  idea,” responded  the 

“ I ought  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  you.”  other,  smiling.  “ But  if  you  have  never  known 

“Hush!  Not  Mr.  Whymper,  if  you  please,  a feeder,  you  have  missed  a great  advantage, 


for  that’s  a fine  here.  Every  body  at  Crompton  Squire.  When  yon  dine  with  my  Lord  Mayor 

calls  me  ‘Parson.’  Obliged,  Sir!  Not  at  all.  the  question  is  always  asked,  Will  you  have  a 

It  is  only  natural  that,  being  what  1 am,  I should  feeder,  or  will  you  not?  If  you  say  ‘ Yes,’  you 

wish  you  well.  The  law,  it  is  true,  has  decided  pay  your  half-guinea,  and  get  him.  He  is  gen- 

against  your  legitimacy,  but  the  Church  is  bound  erally  a grave  old  gentleman  like  myself,  and 

to  think  otherwise.  In  my  eyes  you  are  the  much  resembles  a benefieed  clergyman.  He 

Squire’s  only  son” — here  he  made  a whispering-  stands  behind  your  chair  throughout  the  feast, 

trumpet  of  his  brawny  hands,  and  added  with  and  delicately  suggests  what  it  is  best  for  you  tc 

great  significance — “and  heir.”  eat,  to  drink,  and  to  avoid.  ‘No;  Mosalmon,’he 

“ I see,”  said  Yorke,  smiling  in  spite  of  him-  murmurs,  if  you  have  had  turbot  already  ; and, 
col f ‘ Now.  a class  of  Bnrmindv.  j/'von  nlonso  Sir?’ 


'Now,  a glass  of  Burgundy,  (/'you  please,  Sir;’ 

“Of  course  you  do;  did  you  think  I was  tri-  or,  4 Now,  a glass  of  sherry.’  If  an  indigestible 
fling  with  your  intelligence  ? I tell  you  that  it  or  ill-compounded  entree  is  handed,  he  will  whis- 
is  quite  on  the  cards  that  you  may  recover  yonr  per : ‘ No,  Sir : neither  now  nor  never,  ’ with  quite 
lost  position,  and  regain  what  is  morally  your  an  outburst  of  honest  indignation ; nor  will  lie 
own  again.  Carew  is  delighted  with  you,  not  suffer  you  to  take  Gruyere  cheese,  nor  port  w ith 
so  much  because  you  saved  his  stags  as  because  your  Stilton.  The  consequence  is.  that  the  next 
you  fought  such  a good  battle  with  him  by  the  morning  you  feel  as  lively  as  though  you  had  not 
Decoy  Pond.  He  has  been  consulting  me  pro-  feasted  on  the  previous  evening,  and  convinced 


fessionally  as  to  whether  it 


that  you  made  a good  investment  of  your  half- 


the  tables  of  affinity  to  have  another  set-to  with  guinea  in  securing  his  services.  If  there  was 


yon.  I am  sorry  my  reply  was  in  the  negative, 
for,  nowr  I look  at  yon,  I do  believe  you  would 


a feeder  at  Crompton,” concluded  the  old  gour- 
mand, sighing,  and  with  a hypocritical  look,  “it 


have  thrashed  him ; but  I was  so  afraid  of  his  would  be  a boon  to  some  of  you  young  fellows, 
getting  the  better  of  you,  which  might  have  and  might  produce  a healthy  and  devout  old  age.” 


ruined  your  fortunes.” 

Richard  could  only  repeat  his  thanks  for  the 


“That’s  a good  one!”  “Well  done,  Byam  !’ 
‘You  won’t  beat  that!”  resounded  from  all 


good  clergyman’s  kindness.  “You  know  no-  sides,  for  6uch  were  the  terms  in  which  the  gal- 


body  here,  I suppose,”  observed  the  latter,  “ an 
with  a few  exceptions,  which  I will  name  to  yo 


lery  at  Crompton  expressed  their  approbation, 
whether  of  man  or  beast;  but  Mr.  Frederick 


that  is  not  of  much  consequence.  It  is  a shift-  Chandos  and  a few  others,  inclusive  of  Mr.  Thc- 
ing  lot : they  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-mor-  odore  Fane,  kept  a dignified  silence,  as  over  a 
row,  as  says  the  Scripture,  and  I wish  they  w ere  joke  that  was  beyond  their  capacities— they  re- 


all  going  to-morrow  except  Byam  Ryll.  That’s 
old  Byam  yonder,  with  the  paunch  and  his 
hands  behind  him ; he  has  nowhere  else  to  put 


served  their  high  approval  for  “gentlemen’s  sto- 
ries” only.  As  for  the  grim  Squire,  for  whom 
alone  the  narrative  had  been  served  and  gar- 


them,  poor  fellow.”  And  here  Parson  Whymper  nished,  at  so  very  short  a notice,  lie  observed 


o biography  as  aforesaid. 


upon  it,  that  “ when  he  had  used  up  old  Bya 


The  clock  on  the  chimney-piece,  on  which  the  brains  he  should  now  have  the  less  scruple  in 
two  were  leaning,  broke  in  upon  the  divine’s  turning  him  out-of-doors,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed 

scarcely  less  dulcet  accents  w ith  its  silver  quar-  there  w'as  a profession  in  town  that  was  just  suit- 

ter.  ed  to  him." 

“This  is  the  first  time,”  said  Whymper,  “ that  How'  wondrous  is  the  power  of  naked  wealth— 

I have  ever  known  your  father  late : and  to  you  of  the  mere  money ! Simply  because  he  had  a 


belongs  the  honor  of  having  caused  him  to  trans- 
gress his  own  immutable  rule.  ” 

While  he  was  yet  speaking  a hunting-liorn_ 


large  rent-roll,  this  mad  Carew  could  find  not 
onlUKtnttTpaniqhsjof;^  own  calibre-reckless 
good-for-naughts,  or  dull  debauchees— but  could 


intmg-hom  good-for-naugnts,  or  auu  aeDaucuecs— dui  i 
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command  graybeard  experience,  wit,  the  act  of 
pleasing,  in  one  man ; and  in  another  (what  he 
was  not  less  destitute  of,  and  needed  more),  poli- 
tic management  and  common-sense.  We  do  not 
say,  as  the  Squire  himself  sometimes  did,  when  in 
a good-humor  with  his  two  satellites,  that  Parson 
Whymper  and  Byam  Ryll  had  more  brains  in 
their  little  fingers  than  all  his  other  friends  had 
in  their  whole  bodies,  but  it  was  certain  that, 
even  when  drunk,  they  were  wiser  than  the  oth- 
ers when  sober ; the  one  had  astuteness  enough 
for  a great  statesman  (or  what  has  passed  for 
such  in  England)  to  hold  the  most  discordant 
elements  together,  and  to  make  what  is  rotten 
seem  almost  sound;  and,  indeed,  without  his 
chaplain’s  dextrous  skidding,  Carew  would  long 
ago  have  irretrievably  lost  social  caste,  and  dis- 
sipated his  vast  means  to  the  last  shilling.  On 
the  other  hand,  Byam  Ryll  was  gifted  with  even 
rarer  qualities ; he  w as  essentially  a man  of  mark 
and  character,  and  might  have  made  his  fortune 
in  any  pursuit  by  his  own  wits ; but  his  fortune 
had  been  ready-made  when  he  came  of  age,  and 
he  had  occupied  himself  very  agreeably  instead 
in  getting  through  it,  in  which  he  had  quite 
succeeded.  Parson  Whymper,  who  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  have  a ten-pound  note  to 
call  his  own,  was  now  no  w'orse  off  than  he. 
They  would  both  have  frankly  owned,  had  they 
been  asked,  that  they  detested  work  of  any  kind. 
Yet  the  chaplain  had  almost  as  much  business  on 
his  hands  as  the  bursar  of  a great  college,  in  the 
administration  of  Carew’s  affairs,  besides  filling 
an  office  which  was  by  no  means  a sinecure,  in 
that  of  his  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Many  a 
rudeness  in  that  house  would  have  been  bitterly 
avenged,  and  many  a quarrel  would  have  had  a 
serious  termination,  but  for  the  good  offices  of 
Parson  Whymper.  Nor  would  Mr.  Byam  Ryll 
have  been  considered  bv  every  body  to  earn  an 
easy  livelihood  in  making  jests  out  of  every 
occasion,  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  a dull-witted 
audience  and  of  a patron,  as  often  as  not,  mo- 
rose ; yet  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  had  attracted 
both  these  men  to  the  Squire’s  service,  their 
property  as  well  as  their  will  consenting ; and  in 
exchange  for  meat  and  drink,  and  lodging  of  the 
best,  they  had  sold  themselves  into  slavery. 
Upon  the  whole,  they  were  w ell  disposed  to  one 
another ; the  bond  of  intelligence  united  them 
against  the  rich  “ roughs”  with  whom  they  had 
to  deal ; they  tilted  together,  side  by  side,  against 
the  canaille ; yet  each,  from  the  bitter  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  degradation,  took  pleasure  in  the 
humiliation  or  discomfiture  of  the  other,  at  the 
rude  hands  of  their  common  master. 

“ Profession,  ” said  Chandos,  in  reply  to  Ca- 
rew’s last  remark  ; ‘‘gad,  your  ancient  friend  is 
lucky  to  have  found  one  in  these  days.  They 
tell  me  that  no  young  gentleman  can  now  get  his 
living  without  answering  questions,  writing  down 
things,  drawing  maps,  and  passing — What  the 
deuce  do  they  call  them  ?” 

“Hanged  if  1 know,” said  the  Squire.  “Ask 
Byam ; he  knows  every  thing.  ” 

’“I  say,  Mr.  Byam,”  drawled  the  young  man, 
somewhat  insolently,  but  without  being  aware 
that  he  was  addressing  a stranger  by  his  Chris- 
tian name,  “Carew  says  you  know  every  thing. 
What  is  it  that  a gentleman  is  now  obliged  to  go 
through  before  lie.  can  get  any  of  these  snug 
things  one  used  to  get  for  the  asking  ? What  is 
the  confounded  thing  one  has  to  pass  ?” 

“Muster,” auswered  Ryll,  derisively, as  though 
it  was  a riddle. 

Carew  laughed  aloud.  The  nearer  a retort 
approached  to  a practical  joke,  provided  it  was 
not  at  his  own  expense,  the  better  he  liked  it. 

“ What  did  the  old  beggar  say  ?”  inquired  Mr. 
Frederick  Chandos,  his  fair  face  crimson  with 
anger. 

“He  asked  for  the  mustard;  he  didn’t  hear 
you,"  answered  the  Squire,  mischievously ; “he 
never  does  hear  a fellow  who  lisps.  ” 

“ I asked  you,  Mr.  Byam,”  repeated  the  young 
man  with  tipsy  gravity,  “what  is  the  name  of 
those  examinations  ?” 

“The  name  of  the  gentleman  on  my  left,  Mr. 
Chandos,  is  Ryll,  and  not  Byam— except  to  his 
intimate  friends,”  interposed  the  chaplain;  “and 
the  name  you  are  in  want  of  is  competitive.” 

“ That’s  it,”  said  the  young  man,  slapping  the 
table,  and  forgetting  both  his  mistake  and  his 
anger  in  the  unaccustomed  acquisition  of  an  idea. 
“Competitive  examination  is  what  they  call  it. 
Well,  you  know,  there  was  my  young  brother — 
confound  him ! — looking  to  me  to  pay  his  bills ; 
and,  in  fact,  having  nothing  to  live  upon,  poor 
devil,  except  what  I gave  him.  So,  of  course, 
I was  anxious  to  get  him  oft’  my  hands.  ” 

“ Very  natural,”  assented  Carew.  “For  my 
part,  I could  never  see  w hat  younger  brothers 
were  born  for.” 

“You’d  see  it  less  if  you  had  one  to  keep,” 
continued  Chandos.  “ in  old  times,  now,  I could 
have  got  Jack  something  warm  and  snug  under 
government,  or  in  the  colonies;  and  so  I should 
now,  but  for  one  thing — that  he  had  to  pass  one 
of  these  cursed  examinations  first.  However, 
as  it  had  to  be  done,  and  as  Jack,  according  to 
his  own  account,  wras  as  much  out  of  form  for 
one  as  another  of  them,  I recommended  him  to 
try  his  luck  for  something  in  lifdia ; for  as  long 
as  you  can  keep  a fellow  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  he  can’t  dun  you — not  to  hurt;  it  ain’t 
like  coming  and  calling  himself ; and  you  needn’t 
read  his  letters  unless  vou  like.  Well,  ‘India 
be  it,’  says  Jack ; ‘ that’s  as  good  a place  as  an- 
other;’ though,  in  my  opinion,  he  never  expect- 
ed to  go  there,  lie  thought  he  had  no  chance 
whatever  of  pulling  through,  and  so  did  I,  for 
the  fact  is,  Jack  is  a born  fool.” 

“Did  you  say  he  was  your  brother,  or  only 
your  half-brother?”  inquired  Mr.  Byam  Ryll, 
with  an  appearance  of  great  interest. 

“My  very  own  brother,  Sir,"  replied  the  un- 
conscious Chandos,  flattered  to  find  such  atten- 
tion paid  to  him;  “laShliyst  like  Jb  ronfe'  as  one 
tkii 


the  strange  thing  is,  the  deuce  alone  knows  how 
it  happened,  but  Jack  got  through."  Here  lie 
took  a bumper  of  port,  as  though  in  honor  of 
that  occasion.  “It’s  a perfect  marvel,  but  the 
best  thing  for  him  (as- well  as  for  me)  in  the 
world.  Nobody  ever  went  out  under  better  au- 
spices, for  the  governor  of  Bengal  is  our  cousin, 
and  Jack  was  to  school  with  his  private  sec. : it’s 
a first-rate  connection.  Our  family  has  been 
connected  with  India  for  ever  so  long.  I'll  tell 
you  how.” 

“ It  is  a most  admirable  connection,”  observed 
Mr.  Byam  Ryll;  “and  the  whole  circumstances 
of  the*  case  will,  I have  no  doubt,  be  interesting 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  natives  of  Bengal. 
Your  brother  should  embody  them  in  a neat 
speech,  and  deliver  it  from  the  deck  of  the  steam- 
er before  he  lauds.” 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Frederick  Chandos 
would  have  so  far  misunderstood  the  nature  of 
this  observation  as  to  have  accepted  it  as  a com- 
pliment had  not  Carew  burst  into  a series  of  wild 
laughs,  which  betokened  high  approval,  and  was 
one  of  his  few  tokens  of  enjoyment.  He  had 
evinced  unmistakable  signs  of  discontent  and 
boredom  before  his  intellectual  henchmau  had 
thus  struck  in  on  his  behalf;  and  he  was  really 
gratified  for  the  rescue.  Chandos  was  mutter- 
ing some  drunken  words  of  insolence  and  anger ; 
but  Carew  bore  him  down. 

“Pooh,  pooh!  Old  Byain  was  right!”  cried 
he,  with  boisterous  mirth.  “I  dare  say  all  that 
long  story  of  yours  may  interest  those  black  fel- 
lows ; but  for  me,  I care  nothing  about  it.  It’s 
all  rubbish.  Be  quiet,  you  young  fool,  I say ; 
it’s  too  early  yet  for  buffets.  Here,  bring  the 
beaker.” 

This  was  a magnificent  tankard,  the  pride  of 
Crompton,  which,  at  the  conclusion  of  dinner, 
was  always  tilled  with  port-wine,  and  passed 
round  the  table.  It  was  lined  with  silver  gilt, 
but  made  of  ivory,  and  had  a cover  of  the  same, 
both  finely  carved.  On  the  bowl  was  portrayed 
a Forest  Scene,  with  Satyrs  pursuing  Nymphs ; 
on  the  lid  was  the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs ; while 
the  stem  was  formed  by  a sculptured  figure  of 
Hercules.  If  the  artist,  Magnus  Berg,  who  had 
fashioned  it  long  ago  in  his  own  Rhine  Land, 
had  had  foresight  of  the  sort  of  company  iuto 
whose  hands  his  work  was  in  these  days  to  pass 
he  could  not  have  hit  upon  more  apt  devices. 
His  Satyrs  and  his  Centaurs  had  here  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  flesh;  while  the  thews  and 
sinews  of  the  son  of  Alcmene  had  their  counter- 
part in  those  of  the  man  who  now  stood  up  at 
the  head  of  that  splendid  table,  and  drank  such 
a draught  as  though  the  port  were  porter.  It 
was  a feat  to  hold  it  with  one  hand,  and  there- 
fore Carew  did  so ; but  to  empty  it  at  a draught 
was,  even  for  him,  an  impossibility,  for  it  held 
three  bottles  of  wine.  Though  the  Squire  could 
be  acquitted  of  entertaining  reverence  for  any 
thing  human  or  divine,  he  had  a sort  of  supersti- 
tious regard  for  his  beaker,  and  believed  that  so 
long  as  he  had  it  in  his  possession — like  the  “ Luck 
of  Eden  Hall” — no  great  harm  could  happen  to 
him.  He  attached  all  the  importance  of  a relig- 
ious ceremony — and,  indeed,  it  was  the  only  one 
he  practiced — to  the  using  of  this  goblet,  and  re- 
sented any  levity  during  the  process  as  though  it 
were  sacrilege.  But  to  stand  up  after  dinner, 
and  much  less  to  support  this  elaborate  drinking- 
vessel,  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  with  the 
Squire’s  guests,  and  so  it  happened  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  The  usage  was,  that  one  held  the 
cover  while  his  neighbor  drank  from  the  cup, 
after  a ceremonious  bow  to  him ; and  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  Frederick  Chandos  to  perform  this 
latter  duty  immediately  after  his  host,  and  while 
there  was  still  much  wine  in  the  goblet.  Un- 
certain as  to  his  footing,  and  trembling  with  ir- 
ritation, as  well  as  with  the  weight  of  his  burden, 
he  hesitated  to  driuk.  Perhaps,  in  his  already 
wine-muddled  brain,  he  had  some  vague  idea  of 
passing  the  vessel  on,  and  thereby  showing  his 
displeasure;  but,  at  all  events,  the  hesitation 
was  unfortunate  for  him,  for,  with  a fierce  ejacu- 
lation of  impatience,  Carew  crammed  the  great 
cover  on  the  young  man’s  head,  which,  like  the 
helmet  of  Otranto,  came  down  over  nose  and  chin. 
Maddened  with  the  insult,  Chandos  dashed  the 
contents  of  the  goblet  into  what  he  thought  was 
the  Squire’s  face,  but  which  was  indeed  the  white 
cravat  and  waistcoat  of  his  opposite  neighbor; 
and  then  began  a scene  that  Smollett  alone  could 
have  described  or  Hogarth  painted.  It  was  as 
though  a concerted  signal  had  been  given  for  a 
free  fight  among  all  the  Squire’s  guests.  The 
one  art  that  was  practiced  among  them  was  that 
of  boxing,  and  almost  every  man  present  had  a 
neat  way  of  hitting  out  with  one  hand  or  the 
other,  which  he  believed  to  be  unique,  and  the 
effect  of  which  he  was  most  curious  to  observe. 
The  less  skillful  with  their  fists  used  any  other 
weapons  that  came  handy.  The  dessert  service 
of  Dresden  porcelain,  elaborately  enameled  with 
views  of  the  chief  towns  of  Germany,  had  once 
been  the  marriage  portion  of  a princess,  and  was 
justly  held  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  treasures  of 
Crompton;  but  it  was  no  more  respected  now 
than  if  it  had  furnished  forth  the  table  of  Pirith- 
ous.  The  plates  skimmed  about  like  quoits,  and 
all  the  board  became  a wreck  of  glass  and  china. 
Above  the  clamor  and  the  fighting  could  be  heard 
Carew’s  ^trident  voice  demanding  his  beaker, 
pouring  unimaginable  anathemas  against  any  one 
who  should  do  it  damage,  and  threatening  to  un- 
muzzle and  briug  in  his  bear.  The  servants,  not 
unused  to  such  mad  tumults,  gathered  in  a mass 
at  the  doorway,  and  awaited  with  equanimity  the 
subsidence  of  the  storm  among  their  betters.  It 
came  at  last,  and  found  the  scene  of  contest  not 
unlike  a ship  after  storm — the  decks  all  but  clean 
swept,  and  the  crew  (who  had  broken  into  the 
spirit-room)  exhausted. 

Richard  Forke,  who,  with  his  two  neighbors, 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  affray  beyond  defend- 
nfii  o-  ing  liimself  from  blows  or  missiles,  w as  even 
is  to_  another,  Well.  | mure  astonished  at  the  general  good-humor  that 
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now  succeeded  than  at  the  fracas  itself.  If  there 
had  been  any  bad  blood  among  the  combatants, 
it  seemed  to  have  been  spilled,  for  there  was  now 
nothing  but  laughter  and  applausive  drumming 
of  fists  upon  the  table.  The  company  were  as 
pleased  with  their  own  performance  as  the  holi- 
day faces  that  greet  with  such  exuberant  joy  the 
havoc  upon  the  stage  at  pantomime  time.  The 
habitues  of  Crompton,  indeed,  were  not  unlike 
wild  school-bovs,  with  a Lord  of  Misrule  for 
their  master,  and  ‘ ‘ give  and  take”  for  their  one 
good  precept.  Nay,  the  rude  outbreak  had  even 
a beneficial  effect,  for  it  cut  short  the  orgie,  which 
might,  and  probably  would,  have  otherwise  been 
prolonged  for  hours.  There  was  no  dissentient 
voice  when  Mr.  Byam  Ryll  arose  and  observed, 
in  demure  accents  : “ .Suppose,  my  dear  friends, 
that  we  join  the  ladies.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Da.  Gautz,  a celebrated  German  physiologist,  has 
been  applying  himself  for  some  time  past  to  experi- 
mental investigations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
to  w’hat  extent  internal  refrigeration  is  injurious  to  the 
system.  Arguing  from  the  extent  and  number  of  the 
epigastric  vessels,  and  their  extraordinary  influence 
upon  the  general  pressure  of  the  blood,  Dr.  Gautz  had 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  extensive  use  of 
cold  liquids  must  necessarily  contract  the  minute  ar- 
teries of  the  epigastric  region  and  the  adjacent  organs, 
thereby  increasing  the  arterial  pressure  of  the  blood, 
and  inducing  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  apoplexy,  and 
kindred  diseases.  A series  of  experiments  upon  dogs 
seemed  to  give  positive  proof  that  such  was  the  natural 
result  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  startling  num- 
ber of  w hat  are  termed  sun-strokes  which  have  occurred 
during  the  present  season  may  have,  been  induced  to 
some  exteut  by  the  excessive  consumption  of  ice-cold 
soda-water.  Whether  or  not  this  idea  has  any  genuine 
foundation,  prudence  would  suggest  a very  guarded 
use  of  icy  drinks  at  times  when  the  system  is  in  an 
overheated  condition. 

Any  facts  about  the  coming  Polar  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion are  refreshing  during  the  midsummer  heat.  If 
Captain  Hall,  who  is  to  command  the  expedition,  were 
ready  to  start  now,  we  fancy  scores  of  heat-suffering 
mortals  would  be  delighted  to  accompany  him,  and 
cool  off  their  fevered  bodies  in  the  breezes  which  circle 
about  the  North  role.  The  Coast  Survey  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  contribute  some  scientific  men 
to  this  expedition. 

Among  recent  commendable  provisions  passed  by 
Congress  is  one  restricting  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  expenditures  for  stationery.  Hereafter  they 
are  to  be  allowed  but  $125  each  for  stationery  and 
newspapers.  There  certainly  is  every  reason  why  those 
in  governmental  positions  should  be  careful  and  eco- 
nomical in  the  use  of  public  money  and  supplies. 

Not  long  before  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens,  as  he 
was  walking  with  a friend,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  “Edwin  Drood.”  His  companion  said  to  him, 
“ Well,  you  or  we  are  approaching  the  mystery.”  Dick- 
ens, who  had  been  and  was  at  the  moment  all  vivacity, 
at  once  grew  serious,  and  fell  into  a long  and  silent 
reverie,  which  he  never  broke  during  the  remainder  of 
the  walk. 

Men  of  science  abroad,  who  have  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  express  the  opinion  that 
the  result  of  the  United  States  expedition  to  explore 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  by  no  means  proves  that  a feas- 
ible route  does  not  exist.  They  believe  that  the  effort 
should  have  been  preceded  by  a careful  examination  of 
the  archives  at  Madrid  having  reference  to  explorations 
on  this  isthmus,  which  can  afford  valuable  information 
on  the  subject.  A knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
country,  of  the  language,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  climate  is  essential  On  the  arrival  of  our 
expedition  at  Caledonia  Bay,  near  the  end  of  the  dry 
season,  precious  time  was  lost  in  determining  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  a spot  supposed  to  be  important 
The  wet  Season  began,  and  the  route  proposed  was 
found  impracticable.  An  interval  in  the  rains,  such 
as  almost  invariably  takes  place  in  that  climate,  fol- 
lowed,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  it  to  continue  the 
effort.  The  condition  in  which  the  explorers  found 
themselves  when  the  rains  recommenced  shows  how 
great  was  the  lack  of  every  thing  essential  to  success. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  a good  practical  engineer, 
with  the  knowledge  obtainable  before  starting,  ac- 
quainted with  Spanish,  understanding  the  varieties 
of  climate  thoroughly  and  acclimated  to  it,  could, 
with  fifty  men,  easily  locate  a practicable  line. 

Jerome  Napoleon,  grandson  of  Prince  Jerome  and 
Madame  Patterson  Bonaparte,  sailed  for  France  a short 
time  ago  in  the  steamer  Lafayette,  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  West  Point. 

Lady  Franklin,  with  her  niece,  Miss  C'racroft,  came 
to  this  country  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  Cap- 
tain Hall,  and  hearing  from  his  own  lip  the  result  of 
his  explorations  in  the  icy  regions,  where  Sir  John  and 
his  companions  spent  their  last  moments.  She  has 
little  hope  of  learning  any  thing  more  respecting  the 
melancholy  fate  of  her  husband ; yet  any  information 
respecting  those  frozen  zones  has  peculiar  interest  for 
her.  Lady  Franklin  traveled  from  England  to  Cali- 
fornia by  the  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  is, 
apparently,  in  remarkably  good  health. 

Mr.  Washbume,  the  American  minister,  was  in  Bo- 
hemia when  he  heard  the  news  of  the  breaking  out  of 
tire  war.  He  immediately  returned  to  Paris  to  consult 
with  his  diplomatic  colleagues. 

The  hot  Sabbaths  of  July  were  severe  upon  ministers 
—that  is,  upon  most  ministers.  Some  seem  to  work 
regardless  of  heat.  One  energetic  Congregational 
minister  attended  two  Sabbath-schools,  conducted  two 
prayer-meetings,  and  preached  three  sermons,  on  one 
Sunday,  and  was  not  “ used  up.”  We  think,  however, 
that  he  was  guilty  of  “ tempting  Providence.”  Mr.  II. 
W.  Beecher  was  more  sensible,  in  announcing,  one 
scorching  Sabbath  morning,  that  “on  accouut  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather”  there  would  be  no  second 
service  in  Plymouth  Church  that  day. 

English  art  journals  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  a new 
preparation  called  “ Rouget’s  fixative,”  which  origin- 
ally was  designed  to  render  chalk  or  crayon  drawings 
permanent.  Recently  it  has  been  applied  to  objects  of 
still  greater  delicacy  with  success.  A young  lady  con- 


ceived the  idea  of  bathing  a butterfly  in  the  spray-like 
“fixative.”  The  insect  looked,  for  a few  seconds, 
drenched  and  spoiled.  After  two  or  three  minutes  in 
the  sun,  the  appearance  of  vapor  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Not  so  the  virtue  of  the  process.  The 
wings  would  bear  rubbing  between  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ger without  losing  a portion  of  their  scales ! All  who 
delight  in  entomological  researches  will  be  pleased  to 
know'  so  simple  a method  of  rendering  the  fragile 
beauties  they  collect  as  imperishable  as  an  artificial 
fabrication. 

Eugenie  does  not  hesitate  to  express  her  delight  that 
the  Prince  Imperial  will  sec  his  first  campaign  with  his 
father. 

A paper  was  lately  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Victoria 
Discussion  Society  in  London,  entitled,  “A  Protest 
against  Woman’s  Demand  for  the  Privileges  of  both 
Sexes.” 

“ The  Life  of  Our  Saviour,”  written  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens, “ to  guide  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  children,” 
will  soon  be  published.  This  volume  will  be  read  with 
much  interest. 

The  tragic  death  of  M.  Prevost-Paradol  occurred  less 
titan  two  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  this  country.  He 
came  over  in  the  steamer  Lafayette,  and  the  same  ves- 
sel carried  back  his  remains  to  his  native  country. 
His  family  consist  of  a daughter  of  seventeen,  a son 
of  eleven— both  of  whom  came  to  the  United  States 
with  him— and  a younger  daughter  who  remained  in 
France.  The  two  older  children  returned  to  France 
by  the  Lafayette  also,  though  at  the  time  of  sailing  it 
was  reported  that  they  ODly  knew  that  their  father  was 
dead.  The  sad  circumstances  cf  his  death,  and  the 
fact  that  his  remains  were  on  the  same  steamer  with 
them,  had  been,  it  is  said,  carefully  concealed  from 
them,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  reach  their  native 
land  without  the  sad  knowledge.  They  were  at  New- 
port at  the  time  of  M.  Paradol’s  death. 

General  Nicolas  Anne  Theodule  Changarnicr,  the 
commander  of  the  French  reserves,  is  now  in  the  sev- 
enty-seventh year  of  his  age.  Though  he  can  not  be 
expected  to  take  the  field,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  military  councils  of  the  Em- 
peror. Years  ago  he  was  regarded  by  the  opponents 
of  Napoleon  as  their  leader,  yet  he  has  always  been 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Emperor,  who  in  1359  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or. His  reconciliation  with  Napoleon,  and  his  present 
position  as  supporter  of  France  in  the  war  with  Prus- 
sia, are  significant  facts. 

Casualties  occur  almost  every  year  on  the  Canada 
side  of  the  Niagara  River,  owing  to  the  unprotected 
bank.  Not  long  ago  a little  boy  about  five  years  old, 
living  about  half  a mile  north  of  the  Clifton  House, 
was  playing  with  his  little  sister  in  front  of  their  home, 
when  the  boy  approached  too  near  the  bank  and  fell 
Over.  The  screams  of  the  girl  brought  the  mother  and 
other  persons  to  her  assistance,  but  some  time  elapsed 
before  the  fate  of  the  lad  could  be  ascertained,  since 
an  old  path,  further  down  the  river,  afforded  the  only 
means  of  access  to  the  rocks  below.  It  was  supposed 
he  would  be  found  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks; 
and  the  delight  of  the  agonized  mother  may  be  imag- 
ined when  he  was  found  endeavoring  to  free  himself 
from  the  tree-tops,  seventy-five  feet  below  the  brink 
over  which  he  had  fallen,  comparatively  unbanned. 
He  suffered  a few  slight  scratches  and  bruises,  but  no 
serious  hurt.  The  little  fellow  was  more  fortunate 
than  many  others  have  been. 

The  weather  has  been  hot  enough  this  season  to 
drive  the  canine,  if  not  the  human,  race  insane.  We 
think  the  heat  must  also  have  touched  the  brains  of 
some  Chicago-ite  who  gives  sundry  “valuable  direc- 
tions” concerning  hydrophobia.  For  example,  “ H you 
see  a dog  approaching  you  with  his  mouth  open,  it  is 
a sure  sign  that  he  is  mad.  You  will  get  out  of  the 
way  at  once,  knocking  dowm  as  many  baby-carts  and 
apple-women  as  possible  in  your  retreat.  If  the  dag 
has  his  mouth  closed,  it  is  a sure  sign  that  he  is  afflicted 
with  rabies.  He  scents  -water,  and  fhe  muscles  of  his 
mouth  have  spasmodically  closed  on  that  account  If 
the  infuriated  animal  pursues  you,  the  best  means  of 
escape  is  by  leaping  through  a show-window.  The 
projecting  points  of  glass  will  discourage  the  dog  from 
following.  Precautions  should  be  taken,  lest  you  be 
attacked  by  the  proprietor  of  the  shop,  who  is  likely 
to  be  mad  also.  The  mere  bark  of  a mad  dog  does 
not  necessarily  engender  hydrophobia.  A dog  usually 
gets  mad  when  a tea-kettle  is  tied  to  hi  s tail.  A French 
dog  may  be  readily  rendered  rabid,  for  purposes  of  ex- 
periment, by  saying  ‘Bismarck’  to  him,  with  a strong 
accent  on  the  s.  Of  course  a man,  bitten  by  a dog, 
goes  mad  too ; but  if  your  friend  refuses  water  when  he 
comes  to  a bar,  it  is  by  no  means  positive  proof  that 
he  is  mad.  The  best  and  least  dangerous  dogs  are 
those  that  were  killed  last  summer.  Wagging  the  tail 
is  not  a symptom  of  hydrophobia,  but  if  the  animal 
endeavors  to  stand  upright  on  the  end  of  the  same,  it 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is  not  right  in  his  mind. 
As  the  hair  of  a dog  will  cure  his  bite,  it  would  Ire  an 
excellent  plan  to  procure  a lock  of  hair  from  each  dog 
in  town.  These,  properly  arranged  and  catalogued, 
can  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  applied  promptly 
after  Hie  attack.  On  showing  these  directions  to  any 
intelligent  dog,  he,  seeing  you  prepared  for  him,  will 
leave  you  and  select  some  easier  victim.” 

The  Jennie  Bonnie,  a little  yacht  of  six  tons  burden, 
started  from  the  coast  of  Maine  about  a year  ago,  and 
has  made  a coast  and  river  voyage  from  Maine  to  Mis- 
souri. Her  crew  consisted  only  of  the  captain  and  a 
companion.  The  object  of  the  voyage  by  Captain  Car- 
penter wras  to  obtain  a correct  survey  of  the  contour 
of  the  continent  between  Maine  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  also  of  the  Mississippi.River  and  the 
lakes.  The  route  taken  was  a most  circuitous  one, 
up  mid  down  all  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  At  one  time  there  was  a terrific  storm  on  the 
coast,  when  several  vessels  were  wrecked.  The  little 
yacht  weathered  the  tempest,  riding  over  the  big  bil- 
lows like  a feather.  The  wrecks  of  six  or  seven  mer- 
chantmen were  discovered,  tumbling  about  in  the 
waves,  hut  the  yacht  escaped  unharmed.  The  Jennie 
Bonnie,  is  on  her  way  across  the  grand  portage  to  Lake 
Superior,  through  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  around  to  the  coast  of  Maine  to 
the  point  where  she  started  from. 

“My  dear,”  said  a lady  to  her  husband  as  he  left  her 
in  the  morning  to  go  down  town,  “ be  sure  aud  bring 
* Dombey  and  Son’  home  with  you  to-night"  An  at- 
tentive, waitress,  hearing  the  request,  considerately 
placed! jlv+c|  :;d4t5ra  'jpMdelM’lbc  dinner-table  for  the 
supposed  v 
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may  require  a firm 
hand  to  support  it  in 
Spain,  induced  him  to 
listen  to  the  overtures 
of  General  Prim. 

The  IIohenzol- 
lkrns,  to  whom  the 
reigningfamily  of  Prus- 
sia belongs,  date  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century.  Its 
most  ancient  progenitor 
mentioned  in  history 
is  Count  Thassilo, 
whose  romantic  story  is 
narrated  in  Carlyle’s 
history  of  “Frederick 
the  Great.  ” The  terri- 
tory, which  since  1849 
has  formed  an  admin- 
istrative division  of 
Prussia,  derives  its 
name  from  a fine  old 
castle,  situated  on  the 
veiy  summit  of  a 
mountain  near  Hech- 
ingen.  It  lies  between 
WUrtemberg  and  Ba- 
den, and  contains  an 
area  of  about  400  square 
miles,  and  00,000  in- 
habitants.^  The  castle, 
as  well  as  its  situation, 
as  may *be  seen  from 
our  engraving,  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. 

The  region  it  overlooks 
is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  all  Germany. 

The  mountains,  though 
not  attaining  any  thing 
like  Alpine  grandeur, 
present  a charming- 
ly picturesque  variety, 
and  every  locality  has 
its  poetic  legend  and  its  association  with  the 
old  heroic  age  of  Germany.  We  fancy  that 
Prince  Leopold  could  ill  afford  to  exchange 
this  peaceful  retreat  for  the  vain  honors  of  a 
crown. 


CASTLE  OF  HOHENZOLLERN. 


were  found  to  be  true  to  their  old  dream  of  Ger- 
man unity,  and  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Prussia  was  published  in 
Germany  an  uprising  of  the  people  took  place 
very  similar  to  what  was  witnessed  in  this  coun- 
try immediately  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter. 
Throughout  all  the  northern  and  southern  states 
alike,  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was  manifested. 
Every  government  responded  readily  to  the  call 
for  troops,  and  at  once  placed  its  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  Prussia.  From  every  part  of  the 
country  they  were  rapidly  transferred  to  the 
front,  and  before  Napoleon  was  ready  for  his 
dash  across  the  Rhine  he  found  himself  in  the 
face  of  an  army  equal  to  his  own  in  numbers, 
and  animated  by  a far  higher  enthusiasm.  His 
great  opportunity  was  lost. 


MOVING  TO  THE  FRONT. 

It  is  reported  that  Louis  Napoleon  counted 
upon  disaffection  in  South  Germany  as  a strong 
element  in  his  projected  promenade  across  the 
Rhine,  and  that  the  delay  in  the  movement  was 
caused  by  the  unwelcome  discovery  that  he  had 
reckoned  without  his  host,  and  that  the  disaffec- 
tion was  confined  to  a few  princes  whose  import- 
ance had  been  lessened  by  the  overshadowing 
greatness  of  Prussia.  The  mass  of  the  people 


PRINCE  LEOPOLD  OF  HOHENZOLLERN. 


man  of  thirty-five,  with  a disposition  quite  the 
reverse  of  bellicose.  Possessed  of  great  wealth, 
and  taking  no  part  in  military  or  political  affairs, 
he  lives  the  pleasant  life  of  a gentleman  of  leis- 
ure, and  probably  nothing  but  his  bigoted  at- 
tachment to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which 


LEOPOLD  OF  HOHENZOLLERN. 


Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem,  whose 
Candidature  for  the  Spanish  throne  was  so  eager- 
ly made  the  pretext  for  war  by  the  Emperor  of 
France,  is  a quiet,  reserved,  and  rather  studious 
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PRESIDENT  GRANT’S  COTTAGE  AT  LONG  BRANCH.-[Puot.  by  E.  W.  Pacu.] 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  COTTAGE 
AT  LONG  BRANCH. 

The  cottage  purchased  by  President 
Grant  at  Long  Branch,  where  he  has 
retired  for  a brief  interval  of  much- 
needed  repose  from  the  responsible  du- 
ties of  public  life,  is,  as  may  be  seen  by 
our  illustration,  a very  tasteful  and  ele- 
gant bit  of  summer  architecture.  It 
stands  directly  on  the  Bluff,  some  dis- 
tance beyond  the  most  western  of  the 
long  line  of  hotels,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  ocean  on  one  side,  and 
of  the  village  and  landscape  on  the 
other.  The  side  of  the  cottage  shown 
in  our  illustration  fronts  the  road,  from 
which  a winding  drive-in  leads  up  to  the 
door.  The  appearance  of  the  grounds 
is  somewhat  barren  and  dreary;  but 
this  is  a disadvantage  in  which  all  the 
cottages  on  the  Bluff  share  alike,  as  the 
strong  sea-breezes  render  abortive  every 
attempt  at  landscape-gardening.  Nei- 
ther tree  nor  shrub  will  flourish  there ; 
and  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to 
cultivate  a lawn.  Turf,  fortunately, 
appears  to  flourish ; and,  with  a proper 
amount  of  culture,  a fine,  smooth,  vel- 
vet lawn  can  be  secured,  which  lovers 
of  croquet  can  appreciate.  Most  of  the 
cottages  along  the  Bluff  are  thus  sur- 
rounded, and  the  wide  piazzas,  in  many 
cases  extending  on  every  side  of  the 
building,  supply  the  place  of  natural 
shade. 


saddening  to  reflect  how  much  prettier  and  more 
picturesque  such  a subject  is  in  a painting,  from 
a master’s  hand,  than  such  a scene  in  real  life 
would  be  ? 


THE  LAST  SMILE. 

We  have  all  seen  in  print,  and  most  of  us 
perhaps  on  real  living  lips  and  faces,  what  is 
called  a sardonic  smile.  Not  all  of  us  may  be 
aware  of  the  alleged  origin  of  that  expression. 


The  sardonic  laugh  of  the  ancients  was  an  in- 
voluntary distortion  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth, 
occasioned  by  a poisonous  plant  grown  in  Sar- 
dinia ; and  persons  who  died  of  this  poison  had  a 
smile  on  their  countenance — whence  came  about 
the  meaning  of  a forced,  or  affected,  and  gri- 
macing smile. 

To  a mere  muscular  mechanical  movement  is 
referred,  by  physiologists,  the  smile,  so  sweetly 
the  reverse  of  sardonic,  which  is  to  be  observed 
so  often  on  t)he  faces  of  the  dying  and  of  the 
dead.  But  under  the  spell  of  that  suggestive 


aspect,  one  is  inclined  to  scout  a physi- 
ologic:.! reduction  of  it  to  its  lowest 
tei  ms,  in  the  style  of  Horatio’s  objec- 
tion to  a certain  post-mortem  examin- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, that  “ ’twere  to  consider  too 
curiously  to  consider  so.”  Edgar  Poe 
adverts  somewhere  to  what  he  calls 
“ that  suspiciously  lingering  smile  upon 
the  lip  which  is  so  terrible  in  death.” 

Chateaubriand  claims,  at  the  time  of 
the  exhumations  of  1815,  to  have  at 
once  recognized  the  head  of  the  Queen, 
“by  the  smile  which  this  head  had  di- 
rected toward  me  at  Versailles,”  and 
wlpch  imagination,  or  some  correlative 
force,  so  complacently  but  so  unmistak- 
ably saw  there  still.  Beattie's  letter, 
announcing  the  death  of  Lord  Ly ttle- 
ton,  records  a “fixed  smile  on  his  life- 
less countenance. " When  the  amiable 
doctor,  some  twenty  years  later,  had  to 
record  the  death  of  his  ow  n promising 
son,  he  was  careful  not  to  omit  in  his  in- 
stance the  like  record  of  a settled  smile. 
Of  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  it  was  that  Edgar 
Quinet  w rote,  ‘ ‘ II  s’npproche,  en  souri - 
ant , de  la  verite  sans  voile" — and  this 
was  literally  true  in  articulo  mortis. 
“Surely  the  angels  had  straikit  him,” 
said  one  of  the  children  of  that  venera- 
ble Jameson  of  Methven  who,  renowned 
for  a life-long  smile,  was  found  dead  one 
morning  on  the  hearth-rug — lithe  smile 
shining  all  radiant  on  his  face,”  as  hav- 
ing defied  and  survived  death.  Words- 
worth devoutly  commemorates  in  a son- 
net the  “heaven-revealing  smile” on  the 
face  of  the  “dear  sister,  become  Death’s 
bride,”  he  lost  in  1836.  To  him  that 
vision  sanctified  the  sway  of  Death. 

Father  Eustace,  in  Scott’s  “Monas- 
ter)',” is  described  gazing  on  the  pallid 
corpse  of  the  Lady  of  Avenel,  “from 
which  the  spirit  had  parted  so  placidly 
as  to  leave  a smile  upon  the  thin  blue  lips  ’’—lips 
so  long  wasted  by  decay  as  to  have  parted  with 
the  last  breath  of  animation  without  the  slightest 
convulsive  tremor. 

Nicholas  Nickleby,  watching  poor  Smike  in 
the  slumber  that  preceded  a deeper  slumber  that 
knows  no  waking,  saw  the  closed  eyes  open,  and 
a placid  smile  come  on  the  pale  face ; for  the 
dying  boy’s  dreams  had  been  tranquilizing,  even 
joyous.  Soon  the  slumberer  slumbered  again, 
and  again  smiled— died  smiling. 

The  bereaved  mother  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  “Tale 


THE  FISHERMAN’S 
DAUGHTER. 


This  pretty  and  attractive  sea-coast 
picture,  engraved  from  an  admirable 
water-color  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Wat- 
son, a popular  English  artist,  represents 
a scene  at  Cullercoats,  a favorite  bathing  resort 
on  the  English  coast.  A little  fisher-girl,  bare- 
footed, and  with  a mass  of  tangled  hair  falling 
over  her  forehead,  is  dragging  a huge  fish,  almost 
as  big  as  herself,  by  the  gills,  and  looking  down 
upon  it  with  evident  complacency.  It  is  low 
tide,  and  the  stretch  of  sand  is  broken  by  pro- 
truding rocks,  among  which  lie  still,  bright  jools 
of  water ; in  the  back-ground  one  long  breaker 
stretches  across  the  picture  beneath  a sweep  of 
cloudy  sky,  a gleam  of  light  on  the  left  being  re- 
flected in  the  quiet  pools.  But  is  it  not  almost 
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of  Manchester  Life,”  who  can  not  realize  her  be- 
reavement, would  fain  persuade  herself  that  her 
murdered  Harrv  is  pretending  to  be  asleep — 
“Harry  is  so  full  of  fun” — and  playfully  de- 
fying them  all  to  waken  him.  “Look!  he  is 
smiling  now ; he  hears  I Itave  found  him  out. 
Look!”  And,  in  truth,  the  lips,  in  the  rest  of 
death,  did  look  (we  read)  as  though  they  wore 
a smile;  and  the  waving  light  of  the  unsnuft'ed 
candle  almost  made  them  seem  to  move.  In  the 
same  writer’s  pathetic  story  of  “Ruth,”  the  last 
chapter  gives  us  a last  look  of  the  dead  woman’s 
“ beautiful,  calm,  still  face,  on  which  the  last 
rapturous  smile  still  lingered,  giving  an  ineffable 
look  of  bright  serenity.” 

Lord  Lytton’s  closing  page  of  the  “New  Phce- 
do”  details  the  last  moments  of  the  dying  phi- 
losopher. And  here  is  the  last  of  all : “I  heard 
a slight  sigh,  and,  fancying  he  was  awake,  I bent 
over  to  look  into  his  face.  The  light  from  the 
window  came  full  upon  it,  and  I was  struck — • 
appalled,  by  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  smile 
that  rested  on  the  Ups.  But  those  lips  had  fall- 
en from  each  other.”  For  the  life  was  depart- 
ed ; but  the  smile  remained.  So  in  “Harold” 
we  have  the  hero  gazing  intently,  lamp  in  hand, 
on  the  countenance  of  the  father  he  has  just  lost : 
“ That  strange  smile  of  the  dead,  common  alike 
to  innocent  and  guilty,  had  already  settled  on 
the  serene  lips;”  and  the  old  man  seemed  sleep- 
ing in  his  prime.  In  a later  fiction  from  the 
same  pen  we  have  an  old  man  whose  life  has 
been  smileless,  dying  with  a smile.  In  yet  an- 
other we  have  Burley  dying  in  sleep — calmly, 
and  without  a groan ; and  Leonard  closes  ten- 
derly the  heavy  lids ; and,  as  he  covers  the  face, 
the  lips  smile  a serene  farewell.  And  of  the 
Susan  Mainwaring  of  the  same  author  we  read 
that  she  “ lingered  dyingly  for  three  years ; and 
then,  for  the  first  time  since  William’s  death, 
she  smiled — that  smile  remained  on  the  face  of 
the  corpse.”  So  with  poor  care-worn  Mrs.  ISher- 
win,  in  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  “Basil,”  when  the 
servant  drew  the  curtain  aside  to  look  if  her 
mistress  still  slept,  and  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
closed,  and  that  “a  lowly,  happy  smile,  such 
as  had  never  once  been  seen  on  that  sad  face  for 
years  and  years,  was  visible  on  it  now.” 

The  dead  Catharine  Linton  of  “Wuthering 
Heights"  is  pictured  with  smooth  brow,  her 
lids  closed,  her  lips  wearing  the  expression  of  a 
smile — betokening  the  recurrence  of  her  latest 
thoughts  to  pleasant  early  days.  Isabel,  the  Doc- 
tor’s Wife,  has  no  need  of  any  plainer  words  to 
tell  her  that  her  husband  is  dead  than  Charles 
Raymond’s  significant  assurance,  “1  never  saw 
such  a smile  upon  a human  face  as  I saw  just 
now  on  his.”  The  last  glimpse  M.  Edmond 
About  allaws  us  of  Tolla  is  when  the  whole  town 
assembles  to  admire,  for  the  last  time,  that  flow- 
er of  virtue  and  beauty.  “Her  face  was  calm 
and  smiling;  death  had  effaced  all  the  ravages 
of  disease;  Tolla  was  again,  for  one  day,  the 
prettiest  girl  of  Rome.”  Like  Elaiue,  in  the 
“idyls  of  the  King,” 

“ and  that  clear-featured  face 

Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead, 

But  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho’  she  smiled.” 

Or,  like  Fidele,  found  by  Arviragus  within  the 
cave, 

“ stark,  as  you  see: 

Tints  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber, 

Not  as  death's  dust,  beiug  laugh’d  at.” 


SUCCESSFUL  ORATORY. 

There  is  one  essential  condition  of  successful 
oratory,  which  we  are  rather  apt  to  overlook  in 
discussing  the  causes  of  its  rarity,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  lias  something  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. That  condition  is  simply  that  the  speaker 
should  believe  in  what  he  says.  All  the  pro- 
posed methods  of  teaching  elocution  and  secur- 
ing a correct  style  may  be  very  excellent  in  their 
way ; and  nobody  can  say  that  we  do  not  feel 
the  want  which  they  recognize.  It  is  painful  to 
see  men  try  to  perform  en  the  noblest  of  music- 
al instruments,  their  own  voices,  without  trying 
to  understand  the  methods  of  rendering  them  ef- 
fective. But  such  methods  are  not  essential,  be- 
cause the  greatest  successes  have  been  attained 
without  them.  If  every  public  speaker  was  as 
skillful  as  Garrick  or  Lord  Chatham  in  the  man- 
agement of  voice  and  gesture,  speeches  might 
still  be  a weariness  to  the  flesh  ; and  if  every  one 
was  as  clumsy  as  the  poor  clergyman  stuttering 
through  his  first  sermon,  this  oratory  might  yet 
be  as  moving  as  the  clumsy  pleading  for  his  life 
of  an  innocent  man.  If  speeches  are  generally 
dull,  we  must  ask  how  they  are  manufactured — 
whether  they  are  likely  to  be  the  utterance  of 
genuine  conviction,  or  an  attempt  of  the  speak- 
ers to  swagger  themselves  into  a conviction. 

What  are  the  speeches  which  really  vex  our 
souls,  and  make  us  denounce  the  whole  art  of 
rhetoric  as  an  imposition  and  a bore  ? There  is 
the  kind  of  speech  which  may  be  compared  to  a 
dance  among  eggs,  where  the  performer  is  natu- 
rally anxious  not  so  much  to  be  graceful  or  vig- 
orous, as  to  keep  clear  of  producing  a sudden 
smash.  We  admire  the  dexterity  of  his  ma- 
noeuvres; we  smile  as  we  see  him  apparently 
coming  plum])  down  upon  some  forbidden  con- 
clusion, and  yet  by  one  dextrous  twist  at  the  last 
moment  just  saving  himself  from  the  apparently 
inevitable  catastrophe.  He  advances  and  re- 
treats; and  winds  in  and  out.  and  puts  such  a 
l>old  countenance  on  his  dangers,  that  we  are 
half-persuaded,  for  the  time,  that  the  movements 
are  spontaneous  and  natural,  and  that  he  is  not 
keeping  an  eye  all  the  time  upon  the  dangerous 
topics  which  it  is  his  real  object  to  avoid.  Clev- 
er as  the  feat  may  be,  and  completely  us  it  may 
sometimes  fakt  n the  initiated,  even  the  unin- 
itiated are  dimly  conscious  of  a certain  constraint 
in  the  performer,  which  prevents  them  from 
catching  the  desired  contagion.  No  man  can 
speak  reallv  well  who  is  not  speaking  freely,  and 
who  is  haunted  byjhe  t|x%d  that  his 


genuine  feelings  may  slip  out  at  some  temporary 
relaxation  of  his  care.  Equally  painful  is  that 
variety  of  speech  which  is  so  often  made  by  an 
official  personage,  who  has  to  defend  some  griev- 
ance which,  in  the  days  of  his  independence,  he 
had  been  the  first  to  attack.  Nobody  has  yet 
invented  a mode  of  throwing  dust  in  his  own 
eyes  and  those  of  his  hearers,  so  as  to  excite 
much  enthusiasm.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  political  converts  have  generally  very 
poor  success  in  the  speech-making  business ; for 
conversion  is  a process  which,  however  credit- 
able to  a man’s  sincerity  or  liis  wisdom,  has 
somehow  a rather  enervating  effect  on  the  mind, 
especially  if  too  often  repeated,  and,  as  it  were, 
takes  what  pugilists  call  the  pepper  out  of  his 
blows.  And,  not  to  go  into  an  endless  catalogue 
of  the  various  depressing  diseases  to  which  ora- 
torical flesh  is  liable,  there  is  nothing  more  ghast- 
ly than  the  forcible-feeble  style,  in  all  its  varie- 
ties— when  a speaker  rises,  to  encourage  himself 
by  making  a noise,  and,  if  a man  of  taste,  adopts 
an  unnatural  solemnity  and  earnestness ; or,  if  a 
man  of  no  taste  at  ali,  plunges  into  unmitigated 
buncombe,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the 
“spread-eagle”  variety  of  rhetoric.  All  these 
failings  are  remarkably  common,  and  have  a 
common  root  in  a deficiency  of  genuine  convic- 
tion. The  speaking  wants  stamina. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  characteristic  of  the  pres- 
ent day  more  marked  than  another,  it  is  that,  on 
the  whole,  and  with  certain  marked  exceptions, 
we  have  not  any  fixed  opinions  on  any  subjects 
much  worth  talking  about.  We  have  a good 
many  sentiments,  and  a general  impression  that 
some  time  or  other  we  shall  know  the  truth  about 
many  questions  which  at  the  present  moment 
are  in  a state  of  constant  dispute.  But  it  is  not 
surprising  that  while  we  are  passing  through  a 
revolution,  intellectual  and  social,  the  end  of 
which  none  of  us  will  live  to  see,  we  should  be  in 
a state  of  hesitation  eminently  unfavorable  to  ef- 
fective oratory.  The  ground  sounds  hollow  un- 
der our  feet,  and  we  don’t  know  which  cherished 
belief  will  be  the  next  to  show  symptoms  of  un- 
steadiness. Naturally  we  walk  hesitatingly,  and 
with  tottering  and  awkward  steps ; we  can  not 
plant  ourselves  firmly  to  deliver  a good  knock- 
down blow,  unless,  indeed,  we  have  the  fatal 
qualification  of  being  stupid  enough  to  he  dog- 
matic. A speaker  should  for  the  time  feel  him- 
self to  be  infallible';  and  the  few  great  speakers 
we  have  had  have  been  men  who,  luckily  per- 
haps for  themselves,  possessed  such  simple  and 
direct  minds  that  they  could  see  only  one  side  of 
a question,  and  ventured  to  rush  boldly  on  where 
more  comprehensive,  if  not  wiser  men,  rather 
feared  to  tread.  That,  and  no  more  superficial 
cause,  appears  to  me  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  much 
of  the  weakness  which  we  try  to  cure  by  teach- 
ing correct  deportment,  and  administering  other 
little  palliatives,  which  are  calculated  to  do  as 
much  good  as  giving  dancing  lessons  to  a para- 
lytic patient.  The  evil  will  not  be  radically  cured 
till  some  great  impulse  fills  men  with  the  stir- 
ring emotions  which  enable  them  to  despise  a 
hesitating  policy.  Doubt  is  the  real  disease 
which  cripples  our  born  orators. 


DISTANT  SOUNDS. 

The  stories  relating  to  the  traveling  of  the 
sound  of  great  pieces  of  artillery  are  numerous, 
but,  most  probably,  not  all  equally  worthy  of 
credence.  All  we  can  do  is  to  take  the  state- 
ments as  they  stand,  and  then  to  judge  them  by 
such  fair  tests  as  may  offer.  The  Rev.  Hugh 
Salvin,'  who  published  a journal  in  1 829,  states, 
that  when  he  was  chaplain  on  board  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Cambridge , on  the  South  American  station, 
the  naval  salutes  at  Chancay  were  heard  at  Cal- 
lao, thirty-five  miles  distant,  although  there  are 
several  projecting  headlands  intervening,  and  al- 
though the  wind  generally  blows  in  the  adverse 
direction  in  that  region.  The  same,  writer  in- 
forms us  that  when  the  incident  at  Callao  was 
mentioned  to  the  lieutenant  of  his  Majesty’s 
store-ship  Arab,  that  officer  stated  that,  on  one 
occasion,  the  evening  gun  at  Plymouth  was  heard 
at  Ilfracombe,  the  one  place  being  on  the  soutli 
coast,  and  the  other  on  the  north  coast,  of  Dev- 
on; the  distance  is  sixty  miles,  and  there  is 
much  intervening  hilly  country.  Whether  the 
lieutenant  himself  heard  the  sound,  and  whether 
he  had  the  means  of  knowing  for  a certainty  that 
it  came  from  Plymouth,  we  are  not  told. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  June,  1666,  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleets  were  in  action  in  the 
German  Ocean,  between  the  Naze  and  the  North 
Foreland.  The  sound  of  the  firing  was  heard 
both  at  Cambridge  and  in  London.  We  have 
this  on  the  authority  of  Cooper’s  Annals  of  Cam- 
bridge in  the  one  case,  and  Pepvs's  Diary  in  the 
other.  But  there  is  a much  more  remarkable 
anecdote  told  hv  Cooper,  connecting  hir  Isaac 
Newton  with  the  affair,  and  revived  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter White  in  his  Eastern  England.  “There  is 
a tradition  at  Cambridge,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  June,  1666,  the  year  in  which  he  began  his 
optical  discoveries,  Newton,  then  a Bachelor  of 
Arts,  went  into  the  hall  of  Trinity  College,  and 
mentioned  to  some  of  the  Fellows  that  a battle 
was  being  fought  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
English,  and  that  the  latter  had  the  worst  of  it. 
The  Fellows  requesting  him  to  explain  how  he 
came  by  his  knowledge,  he  answered  that,  being 
in  the  observatory  ( then  over  the  gateway  of  the 
college),  he  heard  the  report  ot  a great  firing  of 
cannon,  such  ns  could  only  be  between  two  great 
fleets ; and  that,  as  the  sound  grew  louder  and 
louder,  lie  concluded  that  they  drew  near  our 
coasts,  and.  consequently,  that  we  had  the  worst 
of  it — which  the  event  verified.” 

When  an  insurrection  took  place  at  Messina 
we  are  told  that  the  sound  of  the  guns  was  heard 
at  Syracuse ; these  two  Sicilian  towns  are  about 
eighty  miles  apart,  the  straight  line  joining  them 
keeping  pretty  near  the  coast.  When  the  French 


bombarded  Genoa  the  sound  is  said  to  have  been 
heard  at  Leghorn;  this,  if  correct,  denotes  a jour- 
ney of  ninety  miles  across  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa. 

Some  very  curious  discussions  have  taken  place 
concerning  the  sound  of  the  guns  fired  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  re- 
ports a conversation  which  he  had  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  late  Sir  Edmund  Head.  Sir  Ed- 
rnuud,  when  a boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  old,  was 
going  to  church  on  Sunday  morning,  June  the 
18th,  1815;  his  father  held  him  by  the  hand, 
and  the  two  were  walking  to  Hytlie  Church  in 
Kent.  To  their  surprise  they  found  the  congre- 
gation standing  outside  the  church  door,  although 
it  was  eleven  o’clock,  and  service  was  commenc- 
ing within.  They  were  anxiously  listening  to 
the  faint  reverberation  of  cannon  which  came 
from  the  east.  It  became  afterward  known  that 
the  dock  of  the  church  of  Nivelles  struck  eleven 
as  the  first  gun  was  fired  from  the  French  centre 
at  Waterloo  on  that  day ; and  it  was  a fair  in- 
ference that  the  sound  heard  at  Hythe  proceeded 
from  those  guns,  although  the  distance  can  hard- 
ly be  less  than  a hundred  and  ten  miles.  It  was 
afterward  urged  in  objection  that,  according  to 
one  account,  the  battle  did  not  begin  till  half 
past  eleven;  but  to  this  there  was  a rejoinder 
that,  if  the  clock  near  the  field  of  Waterloo  kept 
Brussels  time,  and  that  at  Hythe  kept  Greenwich 
time,  or  even  llvthe  time,  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude would  go  far  to  fill  up  this  gap.  Hythe  was 
not  the  only  place  in  the  southeast  of  England 
where,  it  is  believed,  the  noise  of  the  Waterloo 
guns  was  heard.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  event- 
ful Sunday  a gentleman  residing  at  Walmer  was 
walking  in  his  garden,  when  liis  attention  was 
arrested  by  a delicate  convulsive  movement  of 
the  sandy  soil  as  if  it  were  being  invisibly  shaken. 
He  called  the  attention  of  his  old  gardener  to  this 
circumstance,  who  replied,  “Then,  Sir,  there’s 
firing  going  on  t’other  side;  I have  seen  this 
afore  when  there  has  been  fighting.”  It  is  not 
recorded  that  an  actual  sound  was  heard  on  this 
occasion ; but  this  kind  of  earth-trembling  is 
quite  within  (he  scope  of  such  phenomena.  £ome 
difficulty  arises  in  understanding  these  matters 
when  it  is  asserted  that  the  sound  of  the  same 
guns  was  not  heard  by  General  Colville’s  force 
guarding  the  Mens  road  at  a distance  of  not 
more  than  a dozen  miles  from  Waterloo.  Men 
of  science,  however,  are  conversant  with  the  fact 
that  different  layers  or  strata  of  atmosphere,  hov- 
ering over  a particular  spot,  may,  in  hot  weather, 
have  different  degrees  of  density  and  moisture, 
affecting  unequally  their  power  of  conveying  so- 
norous vibrations  to  a distance.  Nevertheless, 
the  facts  ought  to  be  stated  honestly,  whether 
they  seem  to  tell  for  or  against  any  particular 
theory.  Not  only  in  Kent,  but  further  north, 
was  the  same  belief  held.  Some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants at  Sizewell  Gap,  near  Aldborough,  in  Suf- 
folk, heard  sounds  at  the  very  time  of  the  battle, 
which  seemed  to  them  to  come  from  the  German 
Ocean. 

As  to  meteorological  and  volcanic  phenomena, 
which  lie  beyond  the  limit  of  man’s  control,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  guess  the  maximum  distance 
to  which  sounds  will  penetrate.  When  the  me- 
teor or  fire-ball  of  1719  burst  in  the  air,  at  a 
height  of  nearly  seventy  miles  above  the  earth’s 
surface,  it  sounded  like  a large  cannon,  or  even 
— as  some  said — a broadside.  When  the  great 
meteor  of  1783,  half  a mile  in  diameter,  rushed 
along  with  a speed  of  twenty  miles  a second,  and 
at  a height  of  fifty  miles,  it  gave  out  a sort  of 
hissing,  rumbling  sound.  These  distances  may 
not  appear  very  great ; but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  at  such  high  altitudes  the  atmosphere  is  of 
extraordinary  tenuity,  little  fitted  to  convey  any 
sonorous  impulses  whateter.  Geologists  aud 
physical  geographers  have  placed  upon  record 
the  fact  that,  in  1815,  the  Tomboro  Mountain, 
in  the  island  of  Sumbnwa,  was  in  a state  of  vol- 
canic activity  from  April  to  July ; and  that  on 
one  particular  day  the  noise  of  the  frightful  con- 
vulsion was  heurd  as  far  off  as  Termite,  seven 
hundred  miles,  and  even  at  Sumatra,  nine  hun- 
dred miles  distant  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  this  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible volcanic  eruptions  on  record.  Of  twelve 
thousand  persons  living  on  the  island  all  were 
destroyed  except  a mere  handful.  Hurricanes 
arose  which  carried  up  into  the  air  men  and 
horses  as  well  as  trees  uprooted  from  the  ground. 
Lava  ashes  fell  in  such  prodigious  abundance  as 
to  darken  the  air  two  or  three  hundred  miles  off, 
and  to  form  a bed  in  the  sea  two  feet  thick  anil 
several  miles  wide,  which  produced  a shoal  on 
the  west  side  of  Sumatra.  In  Java  these  ashes 
produced  a darkness  more  intense  than  that  of 
night.  The  sea  rose  suddenly  on  the  coast  of 
Sumbawa  from  two  to  twelve  feet,  causing  a wave 
which  rushed  violently  up  all  the  rivers,  and  placed 
the  town  of  Tomboro  under  water.  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  this  distance  is  the  greatest  at  which 
sound  has  ever  been  heard. 


idea  of  instituting  a mendicant  order.  Though 
Pope  Honorius  despised  him,  Innocent  III., equal- 
ly infallible,  confirmed  the  code  which  Francis 
drew  up  for  his  new  order,  notwithstanding  his 
Infallibility’s  having  called  it,  at  first,  “a  rule  for 
pigs,  but  not  for  human  beings.” 

“Alms, ’’Francis  declared,  “are  our  heritage, 
alms  are  our  justice,  begging  is  our  purpose  and 
our  royal  dignity ; ignominy  and  contempt  are 
our  honor  and  our  glory  on  the  day  of  judgment.” 
Francis  was  the  best  example  of  humility.  In 
the  commencement  he  was  very  much  laughed 
at ; but  after  three  or  four  years  the  reputation 
of  his  sanctity  stood  so  high  that  the  clergy  and 
people  came  to  meet  him  in  procession  when 
lie  approached  a city,  and  the  bells  of  all  the 
churches  welcomed  him.  The  more  the  street 
boys  teased  him,  or  pelted  him  with  mud,  the 
better  he  was  pleased.  When  he  went  about 
begging  in  Assisi  he  put  every  thing  eatable 
that  he  received  into  the  same  pot,  and  when  he 
became  hungry  he  fed  from  the  heterogeneous 
mess.  Once,  invited  to  dinner  by  a cardinal, 
he  did  not  touch  any  of  the  dainty  dishes,  but 
stuck  to  his  pot,  to  the  disgust  of  all  the  guests. 
He  loved  the  lower  animals  very  much,  and 
called  them  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  fre- 
quently preached  to  geese,  ducks,  and  hens;  and 
when  once  the  swallows  and  sparrows  disturb- 
ed him  by  their  twittering,  he  asked  his  “dear 
sisters”  to  keep  quiet.  For  recreation,  he  rolled 
himself  on  thorns,  went  up  to  the  neck  in  freez- 
ing ponds,  and  slept  in  the  snow.  He  died  in 
1226 ; but  during  his  life  the  number  of  Francis- 
can monks  was  very  great,  and  after  his  death 
increased  like  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore.  The 
Franciscan  General  offered  Pope  Pius  III.  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  Franciscans  for  the  war 
against  the  Turks.  Though  a great  many  con- 
veuts  were  destroyed  by  the  Reformation"  there 
were  still  existing,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  seven  thousand  monasteries  and  nine 
hundred  nunneries  of  this  order. 

The  sworn  enemies  of  the  Franciscans  were 
the  Dominicans,  whose  origin  dates  from  about 
the  same  time.  They  are  named  after  St.  Do- 
minions, a Spaniard,  whose  name  was  Domini- 
cus  Guzman.  He  was  sent  to  France  to  convert 
some  heretics  (the  Waldenses),  and  there  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  instituting  a monks’  order  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people.  He  received  per- 
mission from  the  Pope ; and  to  this  order  the 
Romish  Church  owes  the  introduction  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  censorship  of  books. 


DEBILITY. 

Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  of  Pekin,  Illinois,  says  that 
the  lron  and  Sulphur  Powders  he  obtained  for 
Mrs.  Lloyd  did  her  so  much  good  that  he  wishes 
a larger  supply,  as  his  family  are  much  debil- 
itated. 

Sold  by  druggists.  1 package,  $1  00;  3 
packages,  .$2  50.  Mailed  free.  Registered  let- 
ters or  post-office  orders  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall 
& Rucjcel,  Wholesale  Druggists,  218  Green- 
wich Street,  New  York. 


INTERESTING  TO  LADIES. 

“I  have  used  the  Grover  & Baker,  Wheeler 
& Wilson,  Singer,  Florence,  and  Finkle  & Lyon 
machines,  and  much  prefer  the  Grover  & Baker, 
as  in  my  opinion  the  most  durable,  efficient,  and 
desirable  sewing  machine  in  use.  I would  not 
use  any  other  machine  in  my  family,  as  I believe 
the  Grover  and  Baker  has  no  equal.” — Mrs.  S. 
H.  Morrison,  South  Camden,  N.  J. 


FACTS  FOR  BUILDERS. 

Ai.i.  who  contemplate  building  or  making  improve- 
ments can  6ave  time  and  money,  and  build  more  in- 
telligently, by  consulting  the  practical  Elevations, 
Plans,  and  Details  contained  in  “ Bicknell'a  Village 
fiwiWer”— one  large  volume  ol' 55  plates,  just  publish- 
ed, price  $10  00,  postpaid.  Descriptive  circulars  of 
new  Architectural  Books  and  Journals  mailed  free.— 
A.  J.  Bioknki.i.  A Co.,  Publishers,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
Springfield,  111. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DR.  SHERMAN 

DAS 

RETURNED 

from  his  professional  visit  West,  and  may  be  consult- 
ed by  those  who  called  at  his  office  during  his  absence 
and  deferred  treatment  until  his  return. 

Those  who  are  afflicted  with 

RUPTURE 

will  find  DR.  SHERMAN’S  curatives  a guarantee 
cure,  without  the  sufferings  and  injury  attending  the 
use  of  trusses  designed  to  create  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion. 


THE  MENDICANT  ORDERS. 

The  idea  of  the  mendicant  orders  originated 
in  the  head  of  Johan  Bernardoni,  the  good-for- 
nothing  son  of  a shop-keeper  in  Assisi,  in  Um- 
bria. He  is  knowu  under  the  name  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  or  the  “seraphic  father.”  Not  doing 
well  in  his  father’s  business  he  became  a soldier, 
and  was  taken  prisoner,  and  fell  sick.  It  is  not 
clear  how  he  became  a saint,  for  at  first  he  ap- 
peared to  be  an  idiot ; of  whom  the  infallible 
Pope  Honorius  himself  said,  “that  he  was  a 
simpleton.”  He  kept  the  lowest  company,  wore 
the  most  filthy  rags,  and  piously  robbed  his  fa- 
ther to  get  means  for  the  restoration  of  a ruin- 
ed Church.  However,  the  Bishop  of  Assisi  took 
the  simpleton  under  his  protection,  and  he  went 
about  the  country  begging  for  his  Church,  with 
such  unexpected  success  that  he  conceived  the 


OFFICE,  697  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Pamphlets  of  photographic  likenesses  before  and 
nfter  cure,  with  other  Information,  mailed  on  receipt 
of  10  cents. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

MICROSCOPES, 

Binocular,  Monocular,  Simple,  and  Compound.  Pre- 
pared Objects  in  endless  variety.  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, 10  cents.  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  A CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

\I7  p.  WILSON  A CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  fur- 
l VV  »j jipij  Priming  Ifyc-tofJfurjw’s  Weekly  and  Bazar, 
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T.  STEWART  Sc  CO. 

are  offering 

Extraordinary  inducements  to  purchasers 
in 

SUMMER  DRESS  GOODS. 

. PARIS  AND  DOMESTIC  MADE  SUITS, 
Street  and  Evening. 

ROBES,  LADIES’  WHITE  RUFFLED  LAWN  AND 
LINEN  SUITS. 

CHILDREN’S  PIQUE  AND  LINEN  DRESSES, 
BLOUSES,  GABRIELLES,  &c. 

PANIER  BEDOUINS, 

The  latest  style. 

A handsome  assortment  of 
PARIS  AND  DOMESTIC  MADE  LADIES’  HATS, 
Trimmed  and  Untrimmed. 

FEATHERS,  FLOWERS,  RIBBONS,  <fcc. 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NINTH  AND 
TENTH  STREETS. 


eV  Pa?!LPat,8rns  H.  F.  1.  ROBERTSON. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  fortnightly  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direc- 
tions for  potting  together  iieing  printed  on  each 
separate  piece  of  thb  pattern,  so  as  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready: 

WATTEAU  STREET  SUIT No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

WALKING  SUIT “ 26 

COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

SEA -SIDE  COSTUME “ 32 

SUMMER  WALKING  SUIT..., “ 34 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 
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It  is  a very  significant  fact,  that  notwithstanding 
the  long  period  of  THIRTY  YEARS  that  the  “Pain 
Killer”  has  been  before  the  world,  it  has  never  lost 
one  whit  of  its  popularity ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
call  for  it  has  steadily  increased  from  its  first  discov- 
ery, and  at  no  previous  time  has  the  demand  for  it 
been  so  great,  or  the  quantity  made  been  so  large,  as 
it  is  at  this  day.  It  is  because  people  have  found  it  to 
be  nil  that  it  was  claimed  to  be  ; and  hence  it  is  pop- 
ular, and  always  will  be. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED, 

The  Subscriber,  having  located  his  Subscription- 
Book  business  in  the  office  of  Harper  & Brothers, 
is  now  prepared  to  offer  better  inducements,  it  is 
believed,  than  any  publisher  of  subscription-books. 
The  works  for  which  his  Agents  are  now  canvass- 
ing are  the  following: 

M‘CLJNTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  am,  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE.  A work  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  all  classes,  being  a library  in  itself. 

WOMAN’S  RECORD;  orTBiographical  Sketches  of 
Distinguished  Women.  By  Mrs.  S.  J.  Half..  With 
more  than  200  Portraits.  The  interest  that  is  now 
awakened  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  rights, 
duties,  and  privileges  of  women  will  commend  this 
work  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  both  sexes. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE- BOOK’;  or,  Biblical  Illus- 
trations drawn  from  the  Manners  and  Customs,  the 
Scenes  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  W. 
M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Twenty-five  Years  a Missionary 
in  Syria  and  Palestine.  With  two  elaborate  Maps 
of  Palestine,  an  accurate  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  and 
several  hundred  Engravings. 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH:  His  Life  and  Teachings. 
Illustrated  by  Reference  to  the  Manners,  Customs, 
Religious  Beliefs,  and  Political  Institutions  of  bis 
Times.  A household  book  for  every  Christian  fam- 
Hy. 

The  above  are  all  beautifully  illustrated;  and,  be- 
ing works  of  the  highest  merit,  Agents  may  feel  as- 
sured that  in  offering  them  for  sale  they  are  confer- 
ring a favor  to  the  public  and  benefiting  themselves. 

Persons  now  in  the  business  or  desiring  to  engage 
in  it,  and  meaning  business,  will  address,  for  full  par- 
ticulars, 

AVERY  BIEL, 

Care  of  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York. 

A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
ana  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 


— p win*  . _ The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 

^ Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
C PCI  thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
IsSpI  i T * as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 

& 25  * ineudations.  Prices:  -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 

and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $180.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
Jr/  $200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  aud  extra  fine  watch,  full- 

jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $260  gold  watch.  For  these 
m magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $26.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  aud  ladies’  size*. 
| Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $s.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 

oue-teuth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— .V.  Y.  Tribune. 
goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— .V.  Y.  Times. 

of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
rat. 

CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
is  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

< . li.  COLLINS  vA  CO.,  -No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St.  (up  stair-;,  New  York. 

EDITION,  Maps  and  Plans  of  European  Cities. 

HARPER’S  HABPER’S  HAND-BOOK  OF 

M PL  EXE  EDITION  FOKEIGN  TRAVEL. 

„„„  HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 

OF  TUE  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 

T T1ir,  . n u-nnirri  through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 

LIFE  AND  \\  UilKS  tria,  Daly,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Bwitzer- 

UIA  ml  iA.w/  land,  Tyrol,  finsria,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  ami 

OF  i Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Mai) 

[ and  44  other  Maps  and  Plans  of  Cities.  By  W. 

Fill  BAfirfiTAfill  Pembroke  Fktridge.  Revised  Edition:  Ninth 

UU  D||DLDT\  IN  Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form, 

In  Two  Volumes.  $1  50  each.  HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK. 

LETTERS,  LECTURES  ON  CORINTHIANS,  HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 

tOBERTbON,  ALA.,  Incumbent  of  Tiimty  and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  Iu- 
ei,  Brighton,  184T-1853.  With  Portrait  on  tended  to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Large  l2ino,  840  pages,  Cloth,  $1  80.  Travellers.”  By  w.  Pembroke  Fetuidub.  Assisted 

by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 

ivo  PHPAf'HPO  at  rrtghton  BY  THE  else  and  explicit  Rules  tor  the  Pronunciation  of  the 

E RE™  FREdStCK  W. SeRtSn™  j"£“>  >■*«*■  *>“"  ««■ 


TUE  PEOPLE’S  EDITION. 

HARPER’S 

COMPLETE  EDITION 

OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  WORKS 


In  Two  Volumes.  $1  50  each. 

LIFE,  LETTERS,  LECTURES  ON  CORINTHIANS, 
AND  ADDRESSES  OF  THE  LATE  FREDERICK 
W.  ROBERTSON,  M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton,  1847-1853.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Large  12mo,  840  pages,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  BRIGHTON  BY  THE 
LATE  REV.  FREDERICK  W.  ROBERTSON,  the 
Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Large  12mo,  838  pages,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

The  publishers  take  pleasure  in  commending  to 
public  favor  their  complete  and  uniform  Edition  of 
the  Life  and  Works  of  this  gifted  preacher,  as  more 
compact  aud  neat  than  any  other  in  the  market, 
while  its  extraordinary  cheapness  puts  it  within  the 
reach  of  many  who  have  beeu  heretofore  prevented 
by  their  high  price  from  possessing  this  author's 
life  and  writings. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  N-.w  York. 


HT  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


v J LADIES,  S'oiiii lik cep* io,  N.  Y.— Estab- 
lished in  1S49.  Excellent  opportunities  for  a complete 
English  education.  Ancieut  and  Modern  Languages, 
Art,  Music,  Elocution,  and  Gymnastics  thoroughly 
taught.  Also.  VASSAR  ( OLLEGE  PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL.  Special  course  of  study 
furnished  by  Pres*t  Raymond.  Scholastic  Year  begins 


RIVERVIEW  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

OTIS  BISBEE,  A.M.,  Principal  and  Proprietor. 

A wide  - awake,  thorough  - going  School  for  boys 


THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  TUE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


Harper’s  Bazar, 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper's  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  aud  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar — the  lending  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— Its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance iu  Berlin  ami  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  aud  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  whicli  it  lias  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
iu  Harper's  Bazar,  outside  the  regular  Supplement, 
graded  to  fit  any  figure  from  30  to  4(1  inches  bust  meas- 
ure, with  the  names  aud  directions  for  putting  togeth- 
er printed  on  each  separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  will 
be  sent  by  the  Publishers  prepaid  by  mall  on  receipt 
ol  Twenty-five  Cents  and  Dust  measure.  The  same 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


3 TRADE 


SOUPS  AND  BEEF  TEA  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Strengthening  Nourishment ! Economy  in  House- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF 
MEAT,  the  same  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at 
Paris,  Havre,  and  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  other  Gov- 
ernments. None  genuine  without  the  signatures  of 
Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr.  Max  Von  Pet- 
tenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILHAU’S  SONS,  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broad- 
way, New  York.  For  sale  every  where. 


COTTAGE  HILL  SEMINARY, 

A CHURCH  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 

Re-opens  September  14th.  The  best  features  of 
European  and  Home  schools.  Especial  attention  to 
Modern  Languages,  Music,  and  Art.  Lewis’  Gymnas- 
tics. Terms,  inclusive,  from  $500  to  $S0O. 

For  the  Prospectus,  address  the  Rector,  Rev. 
GEORGE  T.  RIDER,  by  post. 


J-i  Mass.,  ten  miles  west  of  Boston.  Instruction  thor-  ; 
ough,  careful,  complete.  Advantages  for  Music,  Paint- 
ing. French,  and  German  unsurpassed.  Particular  at- 
tention paid  to  common  and  solid  branches.  Teachers 
chosen  with  great  care.  Number  limited  to  40.  Next 
year  begins  Sept.  15.  Address  Cuab.  W.  Cushing. 

Hudson  rivkb  institute  and 

CLAVEK  V<  K COLLEGE.— A first-class 
Boarding  School  for  both  sexes.  College  course  for 
ladies  and  academic  course  for  ladies  an  J.  gentlemen. 
Niue  departments.  Term  opens  Sept.  5.  Rev.  ALONZO 
FLACK,  A.M.,  President,  Claverack,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Livingston  park  seminary.  Family 

School  for  Young  Ladies,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Year 
begins  Sept.  7th,  1S70.  A full  course  of  studv.  Health, 
Recreation,  and  Culture.  Send  for  Circular. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  CURTIS,  Miss  C.  J.  BROWN,  Principals. 

CB.  AVAHKING’S  MILITARY 
• HOARDING  SCHOOL  lor  ROYS, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  for  Circular. 


STEEL  PENS. 

American.  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 

“ It  would  be  a good  thing  if  at  least  one  copy  of  this 
book  were  in  every  household  of  the  United  States." 

THE  BAZAR  BOOK 


DECORUM. 


THE  BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The 
Care  of  the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and 
Ceremonials.  Himo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

Abounds  in  sensible  suggestions  for  keeping  oue's 
person  in  proper  order,  and  for  doing  fitly  and  to  one’s 
own  satisfaction  the  thousand  social  duties  that  make 
up  so  large  a part  of  social  and  domestic  life.— Corre- 
spondence of  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

Fnll  of  good  and  Bound  common-sense,  and  its  sug- 
gestions will  prove  valuable  in  many  a social  quanda- 
ry  Portland  Transcript. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


lie  sent  by  the  Publishers  prepaid  by  mail  on  receipt 
ol  Twenty-five  Cents  and  bust  measure.  The  same 
patterns  cost  sixty  cents  iu  gold  in  Paris.  Dressmak- 
ers supplied  with  the  entire  set  of  nine  sizes  at  $2  oo. 
Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  In  or- 
dering, please  specify  the  number  of  Bazar  containing 
suit  and  send  bust  measure. 

in  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram,"  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of"  Cord  and  Creese,"  “ The  Dodge  Club/’ 
&c.,  proftisely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 

“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper's  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
aud  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  featuies;  it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— JV.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  conntry  alone, 

but  in  the  English  language.— The  Press,  Phiia. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  June  Number  began  the  Forty-first  Vol.  of  Har- 
per’s Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto — unrivaled  by 
that  of  any  other  monthly  periodical  iu  Europe  or  A infir- 
ica— has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  aud  variety 
of  its  contents;  to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  'subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  aud  upon 
current  topics;  and  to  the  variety  and.  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  beeu  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics  ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  rending  public  they  will  be  able  to  eubauce  even 


issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  She  topics  embraced  lu  their  plan. 
Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TE1IMS  for  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  ami 
BAZAR. 

Hari-er’r  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 


Hari-p.r’r  Magazine,  One  Yet 
iIari-kk’s  Weekly,  One  Yet 
Uari-er's  Bazar,  One  Yet 


GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
r Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fiah  Ave.,  New  York. 


& rh  E5  A DAY ! 40  new  articles  for  Agents.  Sam- 
pies  sent  free.  [.tyfl  iS^^Ajftftd,  Me. 


rt  &c.,  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by 
express  C.  O.  D„  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Lib- 
eral terms  to  the  Trade,  Agents,  or  Clubs.  Write  for 
a price  catalogue.  Address  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN 
WORKS,  170  Smithfleld  Street,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

N.B.  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  Ac.,  bought  or  traded  for. 

HOW  »TIS  DOME;  or,  The  Secret  Out. 

Mustache  and  Whiskers  in  42  davs.  This 
Great  Secret  and  1 OO  others.  Gamblers’ Tricks, 
Cardiology,  Ventriloquism,  all  in  the  ORIGINAL 
u Book  of  Wonders.”  A valuable  book. 
17,000  sold.  18th  edition.  Mailed  free  for  25  cents. 
Address  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

microscopes. 

T.  H.  MCALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


| ' Die.-.  !)..«•:  f.iil  t, 

J gamples,  free.  Address  S.  M.  Sri 


FOR  FAMILY  USE — simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
ple stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  ( O.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.Y. 

IF— IF-IF 

Your  HAIR  is  falling  off  or  turning  Prematurely  Gray, 
if  yon  are  troubled  with  Dandruff,  Humor  on  the  Scalp, 
or  Headache,  send  for  “ Treatise  on  the  Human  Hair," 
which  is  sent  post  free  by  PROCTER  BROTHERS, 
Gloucester,  Mass.  The  information  it  contains  is 
worth  $600  to  any  person. 

(3*2  10  per  month  to  Agents.  15  entirely  new  arti- 
»]p  eles,  staple  as  flour.  Samples  and  instructions  free. 
Address  C.  M.  Linington,  88  S.  Halstead  St.,  Chicago. 


tHIU  graph  Marriage  Certificates.  For  particulars, 
send  stamp  to  Crider  A Bros.,  Publishers,  Yorjj,  Pa. 

(ff»K  4n  df*Ofl  - IMITATION -GOLD  HUNT- 
|0  oiU.  ING-CASE  WATenES.  Send 
for  circular.  JOHN  FOGGAN,  79  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


) capital  required.  Currier  A Co.,  713  Broadway. 


Uari-er’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

II  vrver’s  Magazine,  II  ari-ek’s  Weekly,  and  Haki-icu's 
Bazar,  to  oue  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  withiu  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the” office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  lie  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  tT.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
uo  time  is  specified,  it  will  lie  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  'he  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  lie 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brotukrs  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draff 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 


Terms  fop.  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Maaazine.-  Whole  Page,  $250  ; Half  Page, 
$125 : Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  tine,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  60  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Liue ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  23  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Addris*l  i^i$PSji  tt' MOTHERS,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


SELTZER 


hnomoA 


[August  13,  1870. 


FOR  SALE,  at  $3  per  acre  and  upward  for  cash,  or  on  credit  by  the  Iowa  Railroad  Land  Co. 

Railroads  already  built  through  the  Lands,  and  on  all  sides  of  them.  Great  inducements  to  settlers. 
Send  for  our  free  Pamphlet.  It  gives  prices,  terms,  location : tells  who  should  come  West,  what  thev  should 
bring,  what  it  will  cost;  gives  plaus  and  elevations  of  18  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses,  which  the 
Company  furnish  at  from  $250  to  $4000,  ready  to  set  up.  Maps  sent  if  desired.  Address 

W.  W.  WALKER,  Vice-President, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York, 

OFFER  FOB  SALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


TII.DEN  INKSTAND  can  not  spill!  Saves 

Carpets,  Desks,  and  Papers.  No  soiling  of  Fin- 
gers. Wonderful  1 Simple  ! ! Cheap  1 ! ! Price  One 
Dollar  ($1) ; Smaller  size,  75  cents.  Liberal  Discount 
to  the  Trade.  Send  for  Circular.  For  sale  by  all  sta- 
tioners, and  by  TILDEN,  HALL,  & CO., 

P.  O.  Box  4787.  249  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


The  water  of  this  world-renowned  spring  is  a 
specific  for  Cancer,  Scrofula,  and  all  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys.  Thousands  have  been  cured.  The  most 
eminent  physicians  prescribe  it. 

N.  B.  — The  Missisquoi  Springs  Hotel,  adjacent 
thereto,  is  first  class.  Board  from  $15  to  $18  a week, 
or  $60  a month.  Route  via  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

J.  W.  SLR  LETT,  Proprietor. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


THE  GENIAL  SHOWMAN.  Being  Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  of  Artemns  Ward,  and  Pictures  of  a 
Showman’s  Career  in  the  Western  World.  By  Ed- 
ward P.  Hingston.  Two  Illustrations.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 75  cents. 


Consular  Seal”  Champagne, 

TOMES  & VAN  RENSSELAER,’ 

6 MAIDEN  LANE,  IS".  Y. 


THE  UNITED  ST  A TES  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
AND  TARIFF  LA  W (passed  July  13, 1870),  togeth- 
er with  the  Act  imposing  Taxes  on  Distilled  Spirits 
and  Tobacco,  and  ior  other  purposes  (approved  July 
20, 1868),  and  such  other  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  Internal  Revenue  ns  are  now  in  effect; 
with  Tables  of  Taxes,  a copious  Analytical  Index, 
and  full'  Sectional  Notes.  Compiled  by  Horace  E. 
Dbesseb.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


RIGHTS  OF  NEUTRALS. 

France.  “Come  with  me,  Petite  Canaille,  or  I’ll  give  you  the  worst  Thrashing  you  ever 
had  in  your  life.” 

Prussia.  “Come  with  me,  Lieber  Kleiner,  and  I will  give  you  Ships  and  Needle-Guns.” 


Newspaper 

Advertising 


WOOD  BROTHERS  GO. 


ROBERTSON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  dee.  Life,  Letters, 
Lectures  on  Corinthians,  and  Addresses  of  Fred- 
erick W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton.  1847-1853.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  840  pages,  large 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  _ 

ROBERTSON'S  SERMONS.  Sermons  preached  at 
Brighton  by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son, the  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  838  pages,  large  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

DICKENS'S  SPEECHES,  LETTERS,  and  SA  YINGS. 
Speeches,  Letters,  and  Sayiugs  of  Charles  Dickens. 
To  which  is  added  a Sketch  ol  the  Author  by  George 
Augustus  Sala,  and  Dean  Stanley's  Sermon.  6vo, 
Paper,  50  cents.  _ 

HARPER'S  HAND-BO.OK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST:  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
and  44  other  Maps  and  Plans  of  Cities.  By  W. 
Pembroke  Fetkidge.  Revised  Edition : Ninth 
Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form, 
$7  50.  _ 

THE  ROB  ROY  ON  THE  JORDAN,  Nile,  Red  Sea, 
and  Gennesaretb,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus.  By  J. 
Maogreqor,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 


Have  Removed  to  their  New  Premises, 

740  BROADWAY,  New  York, 

And  offer  their  stock  of  all  new  goods,  made  for  the  Autumn  and  Winter  sales,  comprising  every  variety 
of  Pleasure  Carriage,  at  lower  prices  than  ever. 

Elegant  Close  Coaches $1000 

Fine  Landaus  - - - - 1250 

Coupes  and  Broughams  -----  1100 

And  all  other  styles  at  equally  low  rates. 

“BEST  in  quality- best  in  style- LOWEST  IN  PRICE.” 


LIVE  SONGS 

FOR 

LIVE  PEOPLE 


Each  Son o has  a Piano  Accompaniment.  Price 
Five  Cents  each.  The  whole  twenty  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Please  order  by  the  Numbers. 

No.  159.  Good-by,  John. 

177.  Jog  Along,  Boys. 

196.  Laugh  While  You  Can. 

100.  Go  ft  While  You’re  Young. 

150.  I’ll  Ask  My  Mother. 

209.  I Saw  Esau  Kissing  Kate. 

89.  Nothing  Else  to  Do. 

84.  Bell  goes  Ringing  for  Sarah. 

194.  The  Cruiskeen  Lawn. 

132.  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

106.  Never  Mind  the  Rest. 

87.  Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe. 

29.  Up  in  a Balloon. 

39.  The  Flying  Trapeze. 

61.  The  Lancashire  Lass. 

14.  Little  Maggie  May. 

9.  Champagne  Charlie. 

5.  Not  for  Joseph.  • 

1.  Captain  Jinks. 

108.  Tommy  Dodd. 

Address  KEN  J.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Publisher  of  Half-Dime  Music, 

24  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


PONY 

PHAETONS, 

All  Styles, 

88150. 


GUARANTEES 


MADE  GOOD 


OF  THE  UNION. 


FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  IIepwortii  Dixon,  Author 
of  “Her  Majesty’s  Tower,"  &c.  With  Two  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 


What  Did  It? 


Waltham  Watches, 

IN  2-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Merchants,  Clerks,  and  Professional  Men. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  3-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Farmers,  Carpenters,  and  other  Mechanics. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  4-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Mariners,  Soldiers,  and  Expressmen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  5-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Conductors,  Engineers,  and  Baggagemen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  6-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Miners,  Lumbermen,  and  Stage  Drivers. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  8-OZ.  CASES, 

For  all  who  wish  something  very  substantial. 

All  the  above  are  described  in  our  Price-List.  Write 
for  it  as  follows  : 

Messrs.  HOWARD  & CO.,  7S5  Broadway,  N.Y.: 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  Price-List  of  WAL- 
THAM WATCHES,  as  per  advertisement  in  Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Sign  Name  and  Address  in  Full. 

And  you  will  receive  it,  postpaid,  by  return  mail.  It 
gives  all  the  information  you  desire,  and  explains  our 
plan  of  sending  Watches  by  Express  without  any  risk 
to  the  purchaser. 

HOWARD  & CO., 

785  Broadway,  New  York, 


Lyon's  Kathairon  made 
my  hair  soft,  luxuriant,  and  thick,  and  Hagan's  Mag- 
nolia Balm  changed  that  sallow  complexion  into  the 
marble  beauty  you  now  see.  This  is  emphatically  the 
language  of  all  who  use  these  articles.  A fine  head 
of  hair  and  a refined  complexion  are  the  greatest  at- 
tractions a woman  can  possess.  The  Kathairon  and 
Magnolia  Balm  are  just  what  will  give  them  to  you, 
and  nothing  else  will.  The  Balm  is  the  bloom  of 
youth.  It  makes  a lady  of  thirty  appear  but  twenty. 
Both  articles  are  entirely  harmless,  and  very  pleasant. 
They  should  be  in  every  lady’s  possession. 


THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  Hksekiel.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  nnd 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  00. 


IIARPEIl  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


TRUE  TO  HERSELF.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 
of  “Stern  Necessity,”  “Poor  Humanity,"  “Mattie: 
aStray,”  “Christie’s  Faith,”  “ Carry’s  Confession," 
“No  Man’s  Friend,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

JOHN:  A Love  Story.  By  Mrs.  Olipuant,  Author  of 
“Agnes,”  “Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  “The  Min- 
ister’s Wife,”  “Life  of  Edward  living,”  “Brown- 
lows,"  <fec.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

MAN  AND  WIFE.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 
“Armadale,”  “Moonstone,”  “No  Name,”  “The 
Woman  in  White,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Svo, 
Paper,  $1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  50. 

MISS  THACKERAY'S  WRITINGS,  COMPLETE. 
The  Writings  of  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray.  Illus- 
trated. Svo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 

KILMENY.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “ In  Silk 
Attire,”  “Love  or  Marriage?"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 


tlio  proprietor  of  Dr.  Sage 
Catarrh  Remedy  for  a ra, 
of  Catarrh  which  he  can  n< 
cure.  Sold  by  druggists,  i 


Punctual  as  a Time-Piece. —Unless  the 
bowels  do  their  dnty  with  the  regularity  of  clock- 
work, perfect  health  is  impossible.  Therefore,  when 
disordered,  control  them  immediately  with  Tarrant’s 
Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient,  the  most  genial 
balsamic  and  effective  laxative  ana  alterative  known 
to  the  medical  profession. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST.  By  the  Author  of 
“Carlyon’s  Year,"  “One  of  the  Family, ’’  “Found 
Dead,"  “A  Beggar  on  Horseback,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper, 
25  cents. 


$2000  A YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

To  Agents,  to  sell  the  celebrated  WILSON  SEWING 
MACHINES.  The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitch 
alike  on  both  side s.  One  Machine  Without  Money. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Boston,  Mass. ; or  St. Louis,  Mo. 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

IW”  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Did. 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  By  Charles 
Reade,  Author  of  “Hard  Cash,”  “Griffith  Gaunt,” 
&c.,  &c.  From  the  Author's  early  sheets. 

HARPER’S  OCTAVO  EDITION  of  “ Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place."  With  all  the  Illustrations, 
including  the  characteristic  Vignettes  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  American  edition.  Paper, 
75  cents ; bound  in  Cloth,  $1  25. 

HARPER'S  DUODECIMO  EDITION  of  “Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place.”  Uniform  with  the  Boston 
Household  Edition  of  Charles  Rcade’s  Novels, 
and  bound  in  Grcen-Morocco  English  Cloth,  to 
match  that  edition.  Illustrated.  Price  $1  00. 
iW  All  Harper's  Editions  of  “ Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place  " are  Illustrated. 

Original  from 


JANES  Ac  KIRTLAND, 

10  READE  ST.,  New  York. 

FOUNTAINS,  VASES,  SETTEES,  &c. 

for  Gardens  and  Lawns.  Send  for  a Catalogue. 


The  universal  sharpener.  - 

An  indispensable  household  helper.  Sharpens 
all  SHEARS  nnd  SCISSORS  as  well  as  TABLE 
CUTLERY.  So  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  Never 
out  of  repair.  Makes  a perfectly  sharp,  even  edge. 
Does  not  wear  the  blade.  Lasts  a lifetime.  Simple, 
effective,  convenient,  and  durable.  Sold  by  Hardware 
and  House-Furnishing  Stores.  Price  $1.  Send  for 
Sample  A.  C.  IVES,  Sole  Pro- 

prietor, 45  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


'ANTED.— 500  Agents  to  sell  Capt.  Glazier’s 
new  book,  “ The  Capture,  Prison-Pen,  and  Es- 
Expenses  paid  until  delivery.  Call  or  address 
R.  H.  FERGUSON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 


ENGINEERS  and  MACHINISTS, 

I’ho  can  spare  an  hour  a day,  can  earn  from  $20  to 
100  a week.  Address  S.  BISSELL,  Treasurer, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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FRENCH  COMMANDERS. 

We  give  on  this  page  the  portraits  of  five  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  French  commanders  now  opposed  to  the  Prussians  along 
the  Rhine.  First  in  ability  and  renown  is  Marshal  M‘Mahon, 
Duke  of  Magenta,  who  was  born  at  Sully,  July  13,  1808.  lie 
is  a descendant  of  an  old  Irish  Catholic  family,  attached  to  the 
Stuarts.  lie  entered  the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr  in  1 825, 
won  his  first  laurels  in  Algeria,  where  he  fought  in  numerous  bat- 
tles and  minor  engagements,  and  became  conspicuous  through 
his  bravery  and  daring  during  the  assault  on  Constantine.  His 
superiority  as  a tactician  became  soon  apparent,  and  was  fully 
appreciated  and  rewarded  by  rapid  advancement.  His  long  career 
as  a military  commander  in  the  colony,  and  his  never-ceasing  ac- 
tivity in  behalf  of  the  firm  establishment  of  French  authority  in 
Northern  Africa,  were  interrupted,  for  some  time  at  least,  by  his 
recall  to  France  in  1855.  It  was  not,  however,  the  intention  of 
the  government  to  let  him  remain  inactive;  he  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, immediately  assigned  to  the  command  of  a division  of  in- 
fantry, forming  part  of  the  army  under  Marshal  Bosquet.  Here 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  military  glory  bv  the  ever-memora- 
ble  and  successful  assault  on  the  Malakoff  fortifications  at  Sebas- 
topol, which  had  generally  been  considered  impregnable.  In  1857 
he  returned  to  Algeria,  forced  the  revolting  Kabyles  into  submis- 
sion, and  was  soon  after  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
French  forces  there  on  land  nnd  sea.  The  outbreak  of  the  Italian 
war,  in  1 859,  caused  his  return  to  France,  when  he  was  assigned 
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to  the  command  of  the  Second  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Alps. 
The  victory  of  Magenta  has  been  mainly  attributed  to  the  brilliant 
action  of  Marshal  M‘Mahon,  who  was  accordingly  created  Duke 
of  Magenta  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Marshal  Canrobert  was  born  June  27, 1 809.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr  in  1825,  which  he  left  in  1828  to 
enter  the  47th  regiment  of  the  line  as  Second  Lieutenant,  nnd  soon 
after  joined  the  military  expedition  to  Mascara,  fought  bravely 
in  several  engagements  against  the  hostile  tribes  in  Northern 
Africa,  and  assisted  at  the  storming  of  Constantine  in  1837.  He 
was  sent  back  to  France  in  1839  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a bat- 
talion for  the  foreign  legion  out  of  the  dispersed  bands  of  Carlists. 
He  succeeded  in  this,  and  returned  to  Africa  in  1841,  where  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a battalion  of  chasseurs  a 
pied  and  of  the  64th  regiment  of  the  line,  suppressed  the  rebellion 
of  Bon  Maza,  and  during  eight  months  of  desperate  fighting 
forced  most  of  the  revolting  tribes  of  Kabyles  into  submission. 
He  was  engaged  in  various  parts  of  Northern  Africa  for  nearly 
eight  years,  led  some  of  the  most  daring  and  adventurous  expe- 
ditions into  the  interior,  and  every  where  distinguished  himself  by 
his  coolness,  bravery,  and  quick  adaptation  to  the  warfare  he  had 
to  resort  to.  Returning  to  France,  he  proved  by  his  services  to 
Louis  Napoleon  that  he  meant  to  be  a firm  supporter  of  the  new 
regime,  and  in  fact  he  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  stanchest 
friends  and  firmest  adherents  to  the  Second  Empire.  He  was 
made  General  of  Division  in  1853,  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
the  Crimea,  and  when  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  felt  his  end  approach- 
ing he  transmitted  the  command  of  the  entire  French  army  to 
Canrobert.  This  was  in  accordance  with  an  order  given  in  a 
private  letter  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  himself.  Having  won 
new  laurels  at  the  sanguinary  battles  of  Inkermann,  Balaklava, 
and  Eupatoria,  he  conferred  with  Lord  Raglan,  commander  of 
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the  British  forces,  and  urged  him  to  participate  in  an  immediate 
assault  on  Sebastopol.  The  two  commanders  being  unable  to 
agree,  and  Lord  Raglan  sternly  refusing  to  co-operate  in  the 
intended  movement,  Canrobert  resigned  in  favor  of  General 
Pelissier,  and  left  the  Crimea  two  months  after.  During  the 
Italian  campaign,  in  1 859,  he  commanded  the  Third  Army  ( 'orps, 
fought  at  Magenta,  nnd  afterward  contributed  most  essentially  to 
the  decisive  victory  of  the  French  army  at  the  battle  of  Solferino. 

Marshal  Bazaine  was  born  February  13,  1811.  He  studied 
at  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Paris,  and  entered  the  army  in 
Africa  when  twenty  years  old.  After  six  years  of  uninterrupted 
warfare  against  the  Kabyles  and  other  hostile  tribes,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  foreign  legion,  and  sent  into  Spain  in  1837  to  sup- 
press the  Carlist  movement  in  that  country.  He  returned  to  Al- 
geria in  1839,  joined  the  expedition  against  Milianah  and  Moroc- 
co, and  was  for  several  years  Governor  of  the  Arabian  subdivision 
of  Tlemcen.  During  the  Crimean  war,  where  be  was  in  com- 
mand of  a brigade  of  infantry,  he  is  said  to  have  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  by  his  talent  for  organization.  When 
the  Russians  had  evacuated  Sebastopol,  Bazaine  was  made  Gov- 
ernor of  the  place.  He  took  no  part  in  the  campaign  against 
Austria  in  1859,  but  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Mexico  in  1862.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  taking 
advantage  of  the  civil  war  then  raging  in  the  United  States,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  an  empire  at  our  southern  frontier, 
hoping  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  supremacy  of  the  Lat- 
in race  on  this  continent.  The  attempt  proved  a failure.  French 
pride  was  humiliated,  and  the  army  compelled  to  re-embark  to- 
ward the  close  of  1866.  As  to  the  prominent  part  of  Marshal 
Bazaine  in  this  unlucky  enterprise,  it  will  be  long  remembered 
by  the  Mexican  people.  From  the  time  of  his  landing  at  Vera 
Cruz  until  his  hasty  exit  from  the  country  of  the  Moxtezumas, 
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he  is  known  to  have  looked  upon  the  Mexicans  as  a mongrel  race 
of  barbarians,  to  whom,  however,  he  was  only  too  ready  to  set  an 
example  of  barbarism  not  equaled  in  civilized  warfare.* 

General  Frobsard,  commander  of  the  Second  Army  Corps, 
was  born  April  26,  1807.  From  1825  to  1827  he  was  a pupil  of 
the  Polytechnic  School.  During  the  administration  of  General 
Cavaignac  he  was  made  a Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  took  part  in 
the  expedition  which  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  Republic.  Hav- 
ing gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  eminent  offi- 
cers in  point  of  military  science,  and  in  particular  in  the  art  of 
fortification,  he  was  appointed,  in  1852,  director  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Oran,  in  Algeria,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  subse, 
quently,  after  being  appointed  General  of  Brigade,  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Fortifications.  In  1859  he  took  part  as  General 
of  Division  in  the  Italian  campaign.  After  serving  as  aid-de-camp 
to  the  Emperor,  nnd  member  of  the  Committee  of  Defense,  Gen- 
eral Frossard  was,  by  decree  of  March  15,  1867,  made  Chief 
of  the  Military  Household  of  the  Emperor  and  Governor  of  the 
Prince  Imperial,  whose  military  instruction  he  is  said  to  have 
conducted  with  military  rigor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1869  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Committee  of  Fortifica- 
tions. 

General  De  Failly  was  born  in  1808.  He  received  his  mil- 
itary education  at  St.  Cyr,  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  a regiment  of  the  line.  He 
took  part  in  the  Crimean  war  as  Brigadier-General,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  of  the  Mame- 
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luii-Vert,  ami  of  Traci. tir.  After  his  return  he 
was  made  aid-dc-camp  of  the  Emperor,  and 
during  the  Italian  war  he  commanded  a division 
of  the  army  corps  of  General  Kiel,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  Magenta  and  Solferino.  In 
18(17  he  was  selected  to  put  down  the  Garibaldian 
movement,  and  in  this  campaign  made  the  first 
trial  on  a large  scale  of  the  chassepot,  which,  as 
he  said  in  his  report,  worked  wonderfully  at 
Mentana.  In  October,  1869,  General  Faillt 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Cliief  of  the  Third 
Army  Corps,  and  is  now  pt  the  head  of  the  Fifth 
Corps. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  AT  HOME. 

THE  Republican  party  in  New  York  will 
hold  its  Convention  for  the  nomination  of 
Governor  in  September,  and  its  own  condition 
and  the  situation  of  the  country  require  a plain 
and  emphatic  declaration  of  principles,  and  the 
most  vigorous  and  harmonious  action.  This 
will  be  the  most  important  election  before  the 
next  Presidential  campaign,  and,  although  it 
will  not  determine  the  position  of  New  York 
in  that  campaign,  it  will  be  an  immense  en- 
couragement or  discouragement  to  the  party 
throughout  the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  es- 
sential that  the  Convention  fully  understand 
the  situation,  and  its  first  consideration  should 
be  that  it  must  address  itself  to  actual  ques- 
tions. The  war  is  over.  Reconstruction  is 
accomplished.  The  Democratic  party,  which 
perplexed  and  prolonged  the  war,  has  not,  in- 
deed, acquiesced  in  the  result.  That  must  not 
be  forgotten.  And  if  that  party  should  choose 
to  contest  the  Presidential  election  of  1872  upon 
the  ground  of  a refusal  to  acknowledge  the  va- 
lidity of  the  amendments,  and  of  a resolution 
to  reopen  the  whole  subject  of  reconstruction, 
it  wc'Ad  be  as  overwhelmingly  defeated  as  it 
was  m 1 864  upon  a platform  of  surrender  to 
the  rebellion,  or  in  1 868  upon  that  of  repudia- 
tion and  rebel  ascendency. 

But  although  the  folly  of  that  party  seems 
to  be  exhanstless,  it  is  not  expedient  to  take 
it  for  granted.  A wise  general  credits  his  an- 
tagonist with  sagacity  that  his  own  victory 
may  be  surer  and  more  splendid.  The  coun- 
try knows  that  the  Republican  party  has  saved 
the  integrity  and  honor  of  the  Union,  that  it 
has  reconstructed  it  upon  principles  of  justice, 
and  has  confirmed  its  great  work  by  constitu- 
tional amendments.  It  knows,  also,  that  the 
party  will  defend  its  own  work.  But  it  does 
not  seriously  believe  that  the  Democratic  party 
will  attempt  to  disturb  the  settlement,  and  the 
public  attention  is,  therefore,  fixed  upon  other 
points.  Perhaps  the  most  immediately  press- 
ing and  engrossing  question  is  that  of  the 
financial  policy.  What  is  the  Republican  prin- 
ciple on  this  subject  ? 

Take  one  aspect  of  it — that  of  taxation. 
The  country  is  heavily  taxed.  Taxes  must 
necessarily  continue  to  he  heavy  for  a long 
time.  But  upon  what  principle  shall  they  be 
laid  ? Shall  the  country  be  taxed  now  to  pay 
the  debt,  or  shall  the  burden  he  shared  with 
those  who  follow  us?  In  other  words,  shall 
taxation  be  reduced  ? 

It  is  a proud  fact  that  during  the  year 
and  a half  of  General  Grant’s  administration 
the  decrease  of  the  public  debt  has  been 
$156,138,784  01.  Meanwhile,  also,  Congress 
has  somewhat  reduced  taxation.  But  is  the 
Administration  stronger,  is  the  continued  as- 
cendency of  the  party  surer  for  those  facts? 
And  if  not,  what  is  the  reason  ? Is  it  not  that 
the  policy  of  reduction  is  not  believed  to  be  a 
general  and  acknowledged  party  policy  ? The 
debates  upon  the  tariff,  the  action  upon  the  in- 
come tax,  the  declaration  of  leading  Repub- 
lican journals  that  the  burden  ought  to  be  tem- 
porarily borne,  showed  plainly  enough  that  the 
reduction  was  rather  a chance  than  a policy. 
Now,  upon  such  a subject  at  this  time,  no  party 
can  hope  to  succeed  if  it  has  not  a distinct  and 
declared  principle.  It  can  not  shuffle  and 
evade.  Shuffling  is  confusion.  Evasion  is  de- 
feat. It  must  pronounce  plainly,  as  the  oppo- 
sition will,  for  a reduction  of  taxes  or  against  it. 

It  is  further  desirable  that  this  be  done,  be- 
cause, after  the  action  of  Congress  upon  the 
President’s  proposition  to  buy  foreign  ships,  ev- 
ery candidate  for  the  House  must  satisfy  his 
constituents  as  to  his  views  of  a true  revenue 
system.  A great  party  can  not  have  two  opin- 
ions upon  that  subject  when  that  subject  is  of 
immediate  and  commanding  importance.  It 
is  useless  to  say  that  the  Democratic  party  also 
has  no  unanimity  upon  that  point,  because  we 
ought  not  to  depend  upon  the  folly  of  the  ene- 
my. Their  action  may  be  no  wiser  than  ours. 
But  they  have  the  immense  advantage  of  pro- 
fessing only;  they  can  not  be  tried,  as  we  are, 
by  practice.  Every  faithful  Republican  wishes 
to  be  just  to  the  general  patriotic  purpose  of 
the  late  House  of  Representatives.  But  every 
Republican  member  of  that  House,  looking 
calmly  at  the  proceedings  and  results  of  the 
last  session,  must  doubt  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  its  action  was  an  advantage  to  the  par- 
ty. It  is  conceded  on  every  side  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  w£J  jUi^ejlyitWr^??  its  force  in 


the  next  House.  And  what  was  the  reason  of 
the  discord  of  this  last  session,  and  of  the  party 
dissatisfaction  with  its  results  ? It  is  very  plain. 
It  is  that  the  House  was  dealing  with  questions 
for  the  consideration  of  which  it  was  not  elect- 
ed. Consequently  its  last  act  was  the  extraor- 
dinary one  to  which  we  recently  alluded  as  so 
significant.  It  refused  to  approve  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  to  enable  the  coun- 
try to  take  a proper  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity opened  by  the  war  in  Europe. 

Now  the  Republican  majority  in  the  next 
House  will  be  smaller,  and  if,  upon  so  vital  a 
subject  as  the  general  financial  policy  of  the 
country,  it  has  no  opinion,  or  has  two  very  pos- 
itive opinions,  the  Democratic  minority  will 
control  legislation,  and  the  Republican  admin- 
istration will  be  paralyzed.  We  can  not  expect, 
if  that  should  be  the  case,  that  the  country  in 
1872  will  support  a party  which  doesn’t  know 
what  it  thinks  upon  the  gravest  public  ques- 
tions. It  does  not  seem  to  ns  possible  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  plain  speech  in  the  party  plat- 
forms. It  certainly  will  be  impossible  for  Con- 
gressional candidates  who  hope  to  be  elected. 
And  the  party  leaders  should  have  learned  that 
of  all  policies  timidity  and  obscurity  are  the 
worst.  When  the  rebellion  was  thundering  at 
the  government  and  country,  the  Republican 
party  did  not  falter.  It  called  a rebel,  rebel ; 
and  a Copperhead,  Copperhead.  It  laid  heavy 
taxes  ; it  decreed  a draft ; it  abolished  slavery. 
No  party  ever  did  a greater  work  more  glori- 
ously. 

All  this  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  to  be  perpetually  remembered,  but 
remembered  for  instruction  and  inspiration. 
The  party  triumphed  because  it  had  a para- 
mount purpose,  to  which  every  member  was  un- 
swervingly devoted.  That  purpose  was  plainly 
declared  and  fearlessly  pursued.  It  is  the  se- 
cret of  political  success.  But  are  we  not  be- 
coming timid  and,  therefore,  feeble  ? In  the 
apprehension  of  losing  the  support  of  this  inter- 
est or  of  that,  are  we  not  compromising  the  es- 
sential conditions  of  victory  ? The  want  of  a 
unanimous  policy  apparent  in  the  action  of 
Congress  has  placed  us  somewhat  at  a disad- 
vantage. But  an  appeal  to  our  old  glories,  im- 
mortal as  they  are,  will  not  restore  them.  We 
were  the  men  for  that  day.  Are  we  the  men  for 
this?  Let  us  prove  it  by  showing  the  same 
vigor,  the  same  sagacity,  the  same  devotion. 
The  past  is  never  enough.  Even  Marathon 
could  not  save  Miltiades. 


THE  CUBAN  SITUATION. 

If  the  report  be  true  that  General  De  Rodas, 
the  Spanish  Governor-General  of  Cuba,  has  ask- 
ed for  fourteen  thousand  more  men,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  struggle  upon  the  island  is  not 
yet  ended.  It  has  all  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  revolution  of  the  South  American 
colonies  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century. 
That  was  a contest  which  began  in  1810,  and 
smouldered  along  for  twenty  years.  Spain 
steadily  refused  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies  although  it  was  a manifest 
fact.  They  had  established  governments  which 
were  in  full  and  successful  operation ; collect- 
ing revenues,  raising  and  maintaining  armies, 
and  beginning  navies.  They  had  strengthened 
themselves  internally,  and  had  concluded  treat- 
ies of  amity  and  commerce  with  other  states. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  appointed 
consuls  to  reside  at  South  American  ports ; and 
the  declaration  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  a 
very  distinct  growl  of  sympathy  with  the  col- 
onies upon  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  this  country  held  honorably  aloof  from 
the  struggle.  It  knew  that  the  principle  of 
armed  intervention  in  foreign  quarrels  is  de- 
structive of  civilization.  It  was  the  principle 
practically  asserted  by  the  Holy  Alliance  in 
Spain,  and  its  adoption  by  the  United  States 
would  have  been  the  justification  by  the  great 
republic  of  the  most  monstrous  modern  claim 
of  despotism.  They  were  not,  however,  bound 
to  conceal  their  sympathies  and  hopes,  and  they 
did  not  conceal  them.  In  1825  Mr.  Clay,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  instructed  Mr.  Middleton, 
our  Minister  in  Russia,  to  invite  that  govern- 
ment to  use  its  influence  with  Spain  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fects  of  the  situation  in  South 
America.  But  Russia  was  the  author  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and,  of  course,  declined.  In 
his  letter  Mr.  Clay  said : 

“ In  the  war  which  has  so  long  been  raging  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies  the  United  States  have  taken  no 
part,  either  to  produce  or  to  sustain  it  They  have 
been  inactive  and  neutral  spectators  of  the  passing 
scenes.  Their  frankness  forbids,  however,  that  they 
should  say  that  they  have  beheld  those  scenes  with 
feelings  of  indifference.  They  have,  on  the  contrary, 
anxiously  desired  that  other  parts  of  this  continent 
should  acquire  and  enjoy  that  independence  with 
which,  by  the  valor  and  the  patriotism  of  the  found- 
ers of  their  liberty,  they  have  been,  under  the  smiles 
of  Heaven,  so  greatly  blessed.  But,  in  the  indulgence 
of  this  sympathetic  feeling,  they  have  not,  for  one  mo- 
ment, been  unmindful  of  the  duties  of  that  neutrality 
which  they  had  deliberately  announced.  And  the  best 
proof  of  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have  strictly  ful- 
filled its  obligations  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  war  they  have  been  unjustly 
accused  by  both  parties  of  violating  their  declared 
neutrality.” 

These  words  well  state  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  during  the  present  contest  in 


Cuba.  They  have  not,  indeed,  declared  neu- 
trality, for  obvious  reasons.  But  they  have 
been  morally  neutral.  They  have  faithfully  en- 
forced their  own  laws  and  observed  their  own 
treaties.  But  American  citizens  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionary  party 
in  Cuba  have  frankly  declared  themselves. 
That  there  has  been  the  same  unanimity  or 
w armth  of  sympathy  which  attended  the  earlier 
South  American  struggle  or  the  contest  of 
Greece  with  Turkey  we  do  not  believe,  and  the 
reasons  of  this  apathy  we  have  heretofore  men- 
tioned. It  is  undeniable  that  the  situation  in 
Cuba  is  now  regarded  with  languid  indiffer- 
ence, and  the  explanation,  doubtless,  is  the 
feeling  which  could  not  have  existed  in  the 
earlier  revolution,  but  which  results  from  the 
experience  of  the  colonies  since  their  separation 
from  Spain,  that  the  prospect  of  liberty  and 
good  government  in  Cuba,  after  its  independ- 
ence, is-almost  hopeless.  The  experience  of 
South  America  has  shown  that  the  name  of  re- 
public is  not  a security  either  of  freedom  or 
prosperity. 

.The  recent  expedition  of  General  DeRodas 
to  the  seat  of  the  revolution  in  Cuba  has  mani- 
festly failed.  Although  he  has  a large  force  of 
Spanish  soldiers  and  the  volunteer  army,  and 
commands  all  the  ports  and  chief  towns,  while 
the  insurgents  are  scantily  armed,  and  the  ex- 
peditions to  aid  them  are  frustrated,  the  war 
still  smoulders,  as  in  the  earlier  day  in  South 
America,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  the 
Governor  invokes  heavy  reinforcements.  The 
home  government  will  hardly  wish  to  spare 
good  soldiers  just  as  a war  begins  in  Europe, 
of  which  the  condition  of  Spain  has  furnished 
the  occasion.  The  Cuban  situation,  therefore, 
will  apparently  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  unless 
some  peculiar  complication  should  invite  the 
interference  of  other  governments. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
TROUBLES. 

There  has  been  in  certain  quarters,  noto- 
rious for  sympathy  w'ith  the  late  rebels  and  re- 
bellion, snch  a vehement  denunciation  of  Gov- 
ernor Holden,  of  North  Carolina,  as  a pecul- 
iarly malignant  “ satrap,”  who  was  waging 
fiendish  war  upon  “the  people”  of  North 
Carolina,  that  it  is  wrell  to  understand  the 
facts.  The  organization  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan 
has  been  especially  vigilant  in  that  State,  where 
the  comparative  smallness  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation promised  that  a rigorous  system  of  terror 
and  coercion  would  practically  annul  their  vote. 
To  this  end  the  efforts  of  the  Ku-Klux  have 
been  directed.  Of  the  existence  and  operations 
of  this  body  there  is  no  question.  We  have 
ourselves  received  details  of  its  proceedings 
from  the  most  “ conservative”  authority.  It  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  war.  It  is  a sucker 
from  the  root  of  the  rebellion. 

That  there  must  be  disturbances  of  all  kinds 
in  the  States  of  the  rebellion  there  was,  of 
course,  no  question.  That  great  care  and  for- 
bearance w’ould  be  necessary  upon  the  part  of 
the  civil  authorities  was  evident ; and  that  it  was 
very  desirable  to  restore  the  normal  condition 
of  society  as  soon  as  practicable  was  unques- 
tionable from  the  first.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
civil  officers  of  those  States  to  postpone  appeals 
to  military  interference  to  the  last  possible 
moment ; and  this  was  most  desirable,  not  only 
in  itself  and  upon  general  principles,  but,  for 
the  Republican  party,  upon  partisan  grounds. 
For  it  was  clear  that  an  appeal  to  force  would 
injure  the  party  in  two  ways:  first,  it  would 
suggest  the  suspicion  that  it  was,  as  has  been 
alleged  of  the  present  difficulty  in  North  Car- 
olina, oppression  for  party  purposes;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  it  would  be  cited  as  proof 
of  the  inefficiency  of  Republican  reconstruc- 
tion. For  every  reason,  therefore,  it  was  moi 
desirable  that  the  civil  authority  should  be 
every  where  paramount. 

But  it  was  equally  evident  that  in  the  con- 
dition of  society  which  the  war  left  in  the  States 
of  the  rebellion  there  must  necessarily  be  snch 
occasional  disturbances  of  the  peace,  so  organ- 
ized, so  persistent,  so  formidable,  that  the  or- 
dinary civil  processes  would  not  avail.  It  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  disordered 
States  would  be  restored  to  a noimal  situation 
without  very  serious  troubles,  in  which  military 
interference  would  be  wholly  justified.  And 
precisely  this  is  the  case  in  North  Carolina. 
The  crimes  of  the  Ku-Klux  defied  the  civil 
means  of  repression.  The  Governor,  who  is 
the  responsible  executive  officer,  states,  as  a 
fact,  what  all  the  probabilities  confirm,  that  the 
organized  ruffians  and  assassins  laughed  at 
proclamations,  exhortations,  and  the  civil  proc- 
ess, and  he  was  compelled  either  to  tolerate 
anarchy  in  the  State  or  to  use  military  force. 
He  decided  not  to  surrender  to  the  rebels,  and 
placed  certain  counties  under  martial  law,  and 
invoked,  as  the  Constitution  authorizes,  the  as- 
sistance of  the  national  power,  which  was 
promptly  granted.  Governor  Holden  did 
what  Governor  Kino,  of  Rhode  Island,  did  in 
the  “ Dorr  war”  in  that  State  in  1 842. 

Of  course,  a Governor  is  to  be  held  respons- 
ible if  he  invokes  national  aid  before  it  is  nec- 
essary ; if  he  does  not  exhaust  the  lawful  re- 
sources of  the  State  before  this  final  appeal ; 
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and  if  he  permits  any  abuse  of  the  military  in- 
terference when  it  becomes  indispensable.  But 
the  passionate  assertion  of  his  partisan  opponents 
can  not  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  his  guilt. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  State,  that  the  power  of  the  civil  process 
was  exhausted.  And  while  there  is  unques- 
tionably exaggeration  in  all  the  reports,  no  one 
who  has  been  a faithful  student  of  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  will  believe  that 
the  action  of  the  Governor  has  been  merely  a 
partisan  trick  to  carry  the  election. 


RAISING  THE  STANDARD. 

The  advantage  of  adhering  to  a humane 
principle  in  public  affairs  has  been  recently  very 
conspicuously  illustrated.  When,  in  the  early 
days  of  our  late  wrar,  Captain  Wilkes,  upon 
the  San  Jacinto,  took  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Ma- 
son from  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent,  there 
wras  a loud  shout  of  exultation  in  this  country, 
answered  by  a stem  alternative  from  Great 
Britain  of  immediate  surrender  of  the  prison- 
ers or  war.  The  belief  in  the  United  States 
wras  very  general  that  we  had  a right  to  hold 
the  prisoners.  Mr.  Everett,  one  of  our  most 
accomplished  students  of  international  law,  took 
substantially  that  ground.  Governor  Andrew' 
asserted  it  in  Faneuil  Hall.  The  feeling  of  the 
country  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  it  was  only 
deepened  and  exasperated  by  the  crisp  and 
haughty  tone  of  Great  Britain.  But  Mr.  Sew'- 
ard  promptly  replied  to  the  demand  of  Lord 
Lyons,  the  British  Minister,  and  assented  to  the 
surrender  upon  American  principles;  and  in  re- 
ply to  the  question,  what  he  considered  the  most 
critical  moment  of  the  war,  Mr.  Seward  after- 
ward said  that  it  was  the  time  which  elapsed  be- 
tween his  informal  communication  of  the  pur- 
port of  his  note  and  the  rejoinder  of  Lord  Lyons 
that  it  would  be  satisfactory.  “I  knew',”  said 
Mr.  Sew'ARD,  “that  I had  gone  as  far  as  pub- 
lic opinion  would  tolerate,  and  that  if  my  note 
were  not  satisfactory  there  would  be  war.” 

A few  days  afterward  Mr.  Sumner  made  his 
admirable  and  conclusive  speech  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  showed  clearly,  from  the  British  ad- 
miralty decisions,  and  from  the  action  of  the 
British  gbvernment,  that  every  objection  made 
to  the  conduct  of  the  American  officer  in  the 
arrest  of  Slidell  and  Mason  could  be  justified 
by  British  precedents ; but  he  contended  that 
the  best  American  precedent  and  practice  de- 
manded their  release ; and,  therefore,  in  obe- 
dience to  our  own  just  and  honorable  principles 
of  maritime  rights  and  neutrality,  the  prisoners 
should  be  surrendered.  They  were  surren- 
dered, and  the  country  acquiesced  without  a 
word.  This  lofty  position  in  regard  to  neutral 
maritime  rights  it  has  always  maintained ; and 
when  the  Congress  of  Paris  proposed  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  international  comity,  the  United 
States  said,  “ We  will  agree  if  you  will  raise  it  a 
little  higher.”  The  Congress  declined.  But  that 
principle,  harmonious  with  the  national  prac- 
tice and  tendency,  has  never  been  relinquished 
by  the  United  States,  and  we  now  see  the  signs 
of  its  speedy  adoption  into  international  law. 

As  we  recently  stated,  Prussia,  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  declares  that 
the  American  principle  shall  govern  its  con- 
duct during  the  present  war.  Secretary  Fish, 
in  acknowledging  the  official  communication  of 
this  decision  from  the  Prussian  Minister,  refers 
with  true  pride  to  the  traditional  tendency  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  subject,  and  hopes 
that  their  government  and  people  may  soon  see 
its  demand  of  1856  universally  recognized  as  an- 
other humanizing  rule  of  war.  The  Prussian 
Minister  responds  that  he  sincerely  trusts  his 
government  will  co-operate  to  that  good  end. 
The  United  States  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  contribution  to  international  law.  In 
1812  we  denied  the  right  of  search  at  sea,  as- 
serted by  the  greatest  maritime  power  in  the 
world,  and  that  right  is  abandoned.  In  1856 
we  asserted  the  inviolability  of  private  property 
upon  the  ocean,  and  that  inviolability  is  now  ac- 
knowledged by  one  of  the  greatest  states  in  Eu- 
rope, and  can  not  fail  to  become  the  practice  of 
civilization.  “Meanwhile,”  as  Mr.  Sumner 
said  at  the  end  of  his  speech  upon  the  Trent 
case,  “ it  only  remains  for  us  to  uphold  the  per- 
petual policy  of  the  republic  and  to  stand  fast 
on  the  ancient  ways.” 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  profound  feeling  caused  by  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Nathan  is  not  due  to  the  event  nor  to 
the  circumstances  alone,  but  to  the  general 
feeling  in  the  community  of  insecurity  against 
criminals.  In  a society  which  covers  w'ith  idat 
successful  crime  of  a certain  kind,  all  crime  is 
encouraged ; and  a great  city  which  is  full  of 
“ dangerous  classes,”  whose  favor  is  unscrupu- 
lously propitiated  by  demagogues,  and  which 
elects  criminal  judges  and  prosecuting  officers 
by  the  popular  vote,  is  a place  in  which  great 
crimes  mnst  be  expected.  It  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  popu- 
lar governments  foster  crime ; but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  perceive  that  popular  governments  of 
themselves  are  no  security  against  it. 

We  may  be  very  sure  that  there  is  a not  very 
.copnejCitiou  between  such  facts  as  the 
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career  of  Florence  Scannkl  and  his  honorable 
obsequies  and  the  murder  of  Mr.  Nathan.  In 
a city  where  one  of  the  chief  magistrates,  elect- 
ed by  popular  vote,  bursts  into  a drinking  saloon 
with  riotous  intention,  and  is  shot  in  the  at- 
tempt to  shoot  others,  and  afterward  dying  is 
buried  with  honor,  the  officers  of  police  and 
criminal  judges  attending,  and  a clergyman 
preaching  over  the  coffin  that  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven — in  such  a city  it  is  surely 
not  surprising  that  a worthy  citizen  is  murdered 
in  his  own  house,  and  in  a most  public  quarter. 
The  remedy  lies  not  in  changing  the  system  of 
police.  If  we  wish  to  repress  crime,  we  must 
not  flatter  criminals.  If  persons  of  position, 
who  are  technically  called  respectable,  do  not 
hesitate  to  countenance  rioters  and  rioting,  why 
should  any  body  be  surprised  at  disorder?  If 
successful  swindling  on  the  great  scale  covers 
a swindler  with  good-humored  notoriety,  why 
should  forgers  despair  of  humorous  repute,  or 
murderers  be  shunned  ? 

To  remodel  a police  system,  yet  still  to  leave 
it  in  the  control  of  those  who  depend  upon  the 
favor  of  the  criminal  classes,  and  who  invoke 
their  aid  to  break  the  laws  upon  election  day, 
is  to  imitate  the  hunter  in  the  old  story,  and 
merely  to  change  the  emphasis:  “You  may 
take  the  brow,  and  I’ll  take  the  turkey,  or  I'll 
take  the  turkey,  and  you  may  take  the  crow." 
Those,  therefore,  who  support  the  infamous 
abuse  of  the  popular  system  in  New  York,  who 
think  the  interest  of  their  party,  whatever  it 
may  be,  superior  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity— those  who  sustain,  by  sophistry  and 
voting,  the  demagogues  who  directly  use  the 
criminal  classes  for  political  ends — are  really 
responsible  for  the  feeling  of  insecurity  which 
follows  the  murder  of  a respectable  citizen. 

Universal  disorder,  as  well  as  general  cor- 
ruption, is  one  of  the  consequences  of  unbridled 
party  spirit.  And  until  the  intelligent  and  so- 
ber citizens  of  New  York  resolutely  combine, 
regardless  of  party,  in  stigmatizing  and  sup- 
pressing the  demagoguery  which  repeats  in  their 
city  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  the  old  Eu- 
ropean republics,  all  superficial  tinkering  of 
the  police  system  will  be  futile ; men  like  Mr. 
Nathan  and  Mr.  Rogers  will  still  be  mysteri- 
ously murdered,  and  judges  and  politicians  will 
still  follow  with  honor  the  coffin  of  Florence 
Scannkl. 


' THE  ERMINE  AND  THE  TIARA. 

Now  that  papal  infallibility  is  declared,  there 
must  be  somebody  to  explain  the  explanations 
of  it  which  are  offered.  Buddha,  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  most  widely  received  religions  in 
the  world,  was  called  omniscient  by  his  earliest 
pupils.  But  it  was  presently  discovered  that 
he  made  the  same  mistakes  with  regard  to  the 
shape  of  the  earth  and  similar  subjects  that 
every  body  else  did.  Thereupon  the  Buddhist 
doctors  limited  his  infallibility  to  the  principal 
doctrines  of  his  system.  They  said,  gravel}' : 
“Buddha  does  not  at  all  times  exercise  his 
omniscience.  ” This  is  evidently  the  wisest  way. 
It  would  clearly  be  a great  blunder  to  declare  a 
man  infallible  upon  any  point  susceptible  of 
proof ; and  upon  those  that  are  not,  every  man 
may  flatter  himself  that  he  is  infallible,  or  agree 
that  any  body  else  is  so. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  the  Buddhist 
doctors  by  the  report  of  a recent  discourse  by 
Dr.  Starrs,  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in 
this  city,  in  which  he  undertakes  an  explana- 
tion of  the  inexplicable.  The  Pope,  it  seems, 
according  to  the  Doctor,  is  fallible  as  a man, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  is  only  infallible 
as  Pope.  That  he  may  be  fallible  as  a man 
is  incontestible.  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth, 
Rodrigo  Borgia,  is  a striking  illustration  of 
that  truth.  But  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
might  w'ell  have  been  troubled  by  the  question 
that  was  asked  about  him  : “ When  Rodrigo 
Borgia  goes  to — the  place  of  torment,  what 
will  become  of  poor  Pope  Alexander?”  And 
is  it  not  rather  an  awkward  arrangement  to 
have  the  absolute  truth  upon  the  holiest  sub- 
jects delivered  by  one  of  the  very  worst  of 
men?  Or  shall  we  say  the  worse  the  Pope 
the  greater  the  miracle  ? 

But  Dr.  Starrs,  with  consummate  infelicity, 
compares  the  decisions  of  the  Pope  to  those  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  because  there  is  no  appeal, 
and  the  country  submits  to  them  as  final.  But 
is  infallibility  no  more  than  this  ? Is  it  only  a 
convenience  of  organization  ? The  Chief  Jus- 
tice does  not  assume  to  declare  what  is  just,  but 
only  what  is  law.  Nor  does  he  claim  any  thing 
more  than  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  shall  be  accepted 
as  law ; and  when  declared  it  stands  only  until 
it  is  reversed.  If  infallibility  means  nothing 
more  than  the  decision  of  a majority  in  a pres- 
bytery, or  the  governing  body  of  any  Church, 
which  from  a corresponding  necessity  of  the 
case  most  be  accepted  as  the  final  ruling  by 
which  the  Church  is  to  be  governed,  then  the 
(Ecumenical  mountain  has  produced  the  very 
smallest  of  mice. 

Unquestionably,  under  the  decree  of  infalli- 
bility, the  decisions  of  the  Pope  so  far  resemble 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  that  they 
are  final.  But  they  are  so  not  upon  anv  ground 
of  mere  convenience  or[jl^^ilB  case 

of  the  Court,  but  for  reasons  totally  different. 


tM/trtaTTwsia 


The  decree  of  infallibility  expressly  declares : 
“This  gift  of  the  truth  and  of  the  faith  which 
fails  not  has,  therefore,  been  divinely  accorded 
to  Peter  and  to  his  successors  in  the  chair.” 
Thus,  when  the  Pope  speaks  upon  a point  of 
faith,  under  this  decree  his  word  is  the  infallible 
statement  of  absolute  truth,  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal,  not  because  there  must  be  an  ar- 
bitrarily final  decision  somewhere,  but  because 
it  is  essential  truth.  A chief  justice  may,  in- 
deed, be  a very  bad  , an  and  a very  good  law- 
yer. But  neither  bio  . baracter  nor  his  learn- 
ing determine  the  fin:  ity  of  his  judgments. 
That  finality  rests  upon  considerations  of  social 
convenience.  But  the  dogma  of  infallibility, 
as  expounded  by  the  doctors,  involves  the  ab- 
surdity that  in  a Church  miraculously  founded 
and  especially  adapted  to  human  beings  the 
absolute  divine  truth  upon  vital  points  of  faith 
may  be  proclaimed  by  a man  whose  Jife  may 
outrage  every  moral  law  and  every  pure  in- 
stinct of  humanity. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  AND 
MANUAL  LABOR. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
following  letter  from  Vice-President  Russel  of 
Cornell  University.  It  will  answer  the  ques- 
tions of  hundreds  of  young  men  in  the  country, 
and  will  save  them  and  the  authorities  of  the 
University  the  trouble  of  a-  more  particular 
correspondence. 

“ My  dear  Sir,— The  case  presented  by  yon  is  a very 
common  one— that  of  a young  man  anxious  to  be  ed- 
ucated, but  without  the  means  of  certain  support. 
Such  means  are,  in  the  absence  of  money,  skilled  man- 
ual labor  or  ability  to  teach.  Any  one  who  comes  here 
with  skill  as  carpenter,  mason,  printer,  stone-cutter, 
can  generally  find  work  enough  in  the  village  to  sup- 
port him  economically.  In  the  present  demand  for 
carpenters  they  can  keep  ahead  of  their  expenses. 
Printers,  too,  do  very  well,  either  in  the  village  or  on 
our  own  press,  on  which  we  employ  twenty  or  thirty. 
Stone-cutters  do  not  keep  up  with  the  demands  for 
stone  for  the  M’Gkaw  buildfcg.  Of  course  this  de- 
mand is  subject  to  fluctuation ; but,  as  a general  rule,  I 
will  say  that  any  skilled  workman  can  And  work  enough 
here  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  education. 

“ You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  University  as- 
sumes no  responsibility  for  work,  neither  promising 
to  furnish  it  nor  guaranteeing  that  there  is  any.  We 
always  give  the  students  the  preference  as  to  any  work 
of  our  own;  but  in  every  other  respect  they  stand  in 
the  same  position  as  other  mechanics  seeking  employ- 
ment. Does  your  friend  come  under  this  head  ? Ev- 
idently not.  He  has  no  skilled  manual  labor  to  offer. 

“ Some  of  our  young  men  make  something  by  teach- 
ing those  students  who  are  under  conditions,  or  who 
can  not  keep  up  with  their  classes.  But  your  young 
friend  can  not  teach. 

“ Nothing,  then,  remains  for  him  to  offer  but  un- 
skilled labor.  He  can  do  what  other  unskilled  lade 
can  do,  and  he  must  compete  with  a large  number  of 
them ; for,  naturally,  the  majority  of  our  boys  are  of 
this  class.  Unfortunately  there  is  but  little  of  this 
kind  of  work  to  be  done.  The  farm  employs  but  few ; 
grading  still  fewer ; a small  number  attend  at  the  com- 
mons’ tables;  half  a dozen  are  employed  about  the  li- 
brary. 

“ Suppose,  however,  that  he  should  And  employment 
of  this  kind,  how  far  would  it  support  him  ? Twenty- 
five  hours  a week,  all  he  could  work,  at  fifteen  cents 
an  hour,  all  he  could  get,  would  fall  short  of  paying 
his  expenses,  which  can  hardly  be  reduced  below  $5  10 
per  week,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost,  of  books  and 
clothes.  There  is,  therefore,  no  safety  in  relying  on 
unskilled  labor  as  a means  of  education  here. 

“ One  of  these  days  Mr.  Cornell,  if  he  live,  will 
establish  work-shops  for  the  purpose  of  employing  un- 
skilled labor.  The  students  in  the  departments  of 
Mechanic  Arts  will  be  taught  to  make  models,  which 
may  be  sold.  Our  projected  bookbindery  will  employ 
some,  and  our  printing-office,  with  its  increasing  busi- 
ness, will  need  more  hands.  Every  thing  in  the  fu- 
ture; is  encouraging ; and  I see  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
in  time,  facilities  for  such  work  will  be  provided  for 
all  who  need  it  as  a means  of  paying  for  their  educa- 
tion. 

“ For  the  present,  however,  we  must  wait  while  our 
institution  grow  s to  the  power  intended  by  its  found- 
er. It  is  hard  that  young  men  like  the  one  on  whose 
behalf  you  write  can  not  pay  for  what  they  desire  so 
ardently,  which  would  add  so  much  to  their  usefulness 
and  happiness,  and  add  so  much  to  the  moving  force 
of  society ; but  the  same  has  always  been  the  case,  and 
we  are  now  so  keenly  sensitive  to  the  wrong  because 
we  just  now  begin  to  see  how  it  can  be  remedied. 

“ When  the  question  shall  be  answered,  ‘ Why  large 
rivers  generally  flow  near  large  cities,’  somebody  will 
ask  why  this  fine  water-power  of  Fall  Creek,  which  has 
been  wasted  for  centuries  of  summers  and  winters, 
should  be  found  directly  on  our  University  line.  Why 
did  Nature  place  an  unfailing  power  for  industry  and 
plenty  alongside  of  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
every  one  who  desires  to  learn  ? Can  you  set  your 
manufacturers  thinking  about  it  ? It  is  a simple  prob- 
lem. Given  manufacturers  with  money,  but  needing 
men  and  water-power;  water-power  roaring  for  em- 
ployment ; men  needing  money  to  pay  for  education  ; 
University,  with  education,  but  needing  money ; how 
can  the  wants  of  all  be  supplied  1 

“ If  some  of  your  smart  men  will  solve  that,  we  shall 
never  again  be  compelled  to  turn  away  bright,  earnest 
lads  who  come  to  us  for  education,  offering  their  arms 
and  brains  and  time  for  the  privilege  of  work.  Until 
then,  however,  I can  not  encourage  your  young  friend 
to  coine.  Yours  very  truly, 

“William  C.  Rcssf.l, Vice-President.” 


NOW  AND  THEN. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  loudly  cheered  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  he  said  that  “If  col- 
liers are  chartered  to  attend  the  fleet  of  a bel- 
ligerent, to  supply  coal,  they  will,  to  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes,  become  store-ships  at- 
tached to  that  fleet.”  The  general  rule  is, 
that  only  contraband  of  war  for  a belligerent 
may  be  justly  seized  in  a neutral  vessel.  But 
here  the  rather  hopeless  wilderness  of  distinc- 
tions in  international  law  begins  for  what  is  con- 
traband of  war.  Provisions  have  been  some- 
times considered  as  contraband,  and  horses. 
One  definition  embraces  whatever  mav  he  use- 


ful in  war.  But  what  may  not  ? General  con-  1 


specially  remarkable.  The  committee  natural- 
sent  decrees  fire-arms  and  ammunition  of  all  ly  linger  over  a work  so  beneficial  and  so  inter- 
kinds to  be  contraband.  But  the  question  al-  esting.  Virginia  will  do  nothing  for  her  colored 

wavs  arises  upon  articles  in  themselves  inno-  schools  for  a year  at  least ; and,  in  thirty  of  her 

cent.  Treaties  usually  define  what  shall  be  lluLndi;ed  c:°,uruifs  the  fr?edraen  have  never  had  a 

considered  contraband.  The  latest  authorities,  ^h°o1-.  Elsewhere  in  the  State  they  have  helped 

i . . . „ 7 themselves  so  gallantly  that  they  deserve  to  he 

however,  agree  that,  smee  articles  of  direct  use  helped>  It  is4h  the'hope  that^he  caase  itselfe 


in  war  are  from  time  to  time  changing,  new  is  in.esistiblV  eloquent  that  the  committee  once 
articles,  such  as  steam-engines  and  coals,  can  more  appeal  t0  their  fr;endSi  reminding  them 
he  considered  contraband  only  when  there  is  that  the  treasurer  is  Miss  Ellen  Collins, 
satisfactory  proof  that  they  are  for  the  direct  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York, 
uses  of  war. 

This  is  precisely  the  case  stated  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  British  DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Government  to  prevent  such  transactions.  But  

as  we  read  of  the  admirable  alertness  of  Great  Ex-Secretary  Seward,  in  view  of  his  proposed 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Britain  in  .ha  discharge  of  her  neutral  dttties  in 

this  war,  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  she  had  as  a residence  while  in  that  city. 

been  alwavs  as  solieifnns  nnrl  , -pq.lv  For  bow  A 8teamer.  recently  arrived  ‘sit  San  Francisco  from 

ueen  aiw ay  s as  solicitous  and  ready . f or  How  8Hk.  brougj)t  8r,000  fur  seal-skins.  General  Davis, 

very  long  a time  Mr.  Adams  presented  the  most  who  had  been  at  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George 


very  long  a time  Mr.  Adams  presented  the  most  who  had  been  at  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George 
satisfactory  proof  that  the  Alabama  was  intended  t0  inyestigatethe  state  of  affairs  there,  reports  a bad 

~ \ ..  , , ...  . condition  of  affairs.  The  seals  killed  were  not  restrict- 

for  the  direct  uses  of  war  by  a belligerent  before  ed  to  the  legal  limit ; and  other  abuses  had  driven  the 

Earl  Bussell  and  the  Government  were  able  to  s>tka  Indians  to  trade  at  the  English  ports.  The  vol- 

• u | ...  , ,,  ..  ,,  canoes  in  some  of  the  islands  were  in  a state  of  eruti- 

see  it  How  lnstilv  the  House  of  Commons.  .. 


see  it ! How  lustily  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  cheered  Mr.  Gladstone  the  other  day, 
cheered  Mr.  Laird  seven  years  ago ! Mr. 
Gladstone  said  that  neutrality  required  the 
Government  to  stop  the  sale  of  coal  to  a bellig- 


erent. Mr.  Laird  said  that  neutrality  author-  letter  dated  at  San  Domingo  City,  gb 


tlon. 

General  W.  J.  Smith,  a member  of  Congress,  and 
Judge  John  W.  Smith,  recently  bad  an  altercation  in 
the  street  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  the  former  had 
his  left  ear  bitten  off.  Both  were  arrested,  taken  to 
the  police  court,  and  fined  $5  each ! 

Commander  Greene,  of  the  flag-sliip  Congress,  in  a 


ized  him  to  sell  ships  to  a belligerent.  The 
excited  House  equally  applauded  both.  It  is 
not  doubtful  that  the  people  of  England  will  see 


an  interview'  with  Baez,  \vho  says  the  republic  is  in  a 
peaceful  state,  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  our 
government  manifests  a desire  for  the  annexation  of 
San  Domingo.  Commander  Greene  learns  from  other 


nnd  consider  these  ben;  ttttd  ,,t  tltennelvc, 


whether,  if  the  vigorous  care  of  1 870  be  honor- 
able neutrality,  which  is  undeniable,  the  indif- 
ference of  1 862-63  was  equally  creditable  ? 


sons  there  nre  disposed  to  attribute  the  failure  to  mis- 
management and  had  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Domin- 
ican government  Commander  Greene  is  of  opinion 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  and  the  prospect  of  annexation  would  lead  to  a 
revolution  by  Cabral. 

The  election  in  North  Carolina  has  resulted  in  a 
Democratic  victory.  The  majority  is  somewhere  be- 
tween 10,000  and  15,000.  In  both  branches  of  the  Leg- 
islature the  Democrats  claim  a two-thirds  majority. 

Five  hundred  Chinese  laborers  have  been  engaged  to 
complete  the  Lewis  Tunnel  in  Virginia. 


NOTES  Democratic  victory.  The  majority  is  somewhere  be- 

tween  10,000  and  15,000.  In  both  branches  of  the  Leg- 
The  most  exciting  news  for  some  time  will  Mature  the  Democrats  claim  a two-thirds  majority, 
probably  come  from  Europe  end  .be  Tr. W.  “ 

London  correspondent  lias  shown  great  zeal  in 
forwarding  interesting  intelligence.  But  we  hope 

he  will  not  do  as  Reuter  did  during  our  war.  FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Reuter  loved  the  rebels,  and  served  up  his  Amer-  

ican  news  with  a fine  rebel  flavor  accordingly.  On  the  2d  of  August  the  French  advanced  from  Metz 
The  Tribune , with  the  rest  of  the  world,  favors  in  strong  force,  and  attacked  Saarbriick,  a German 
riif»  Pmadnns  in  this  w hut  wn  trust  tli-it  its  town  a short  distance  across  the  frontier.  The  Prns- 

the  Prussian  sin  this  war , hut  we  trust  that  its  g5an  parris„„  waB  feeble,  and,  alter  a brief  contest,  re- 

sympathies  will  not  make  it  forget  that  its  first  tired  from  the  town.  Although  the  affair  was  one  of 
duty  to  those  who  relv  upon  it  is  to  tell  the  truth,  no  importance,  as  the  Prussians  did  not  seriously  de- 
nnrl  nnf  w/hnf  it  wishes  to  be  true  ( In  the  , t h fend  the  PIace>  its  success  caused  great  rejoicings  In 

ana  not  what  it  wisnes  to  be  ti ue.  un  the  -nth  Paris  Cn  hiH  rotnrn  to  Mete  after  the  battle,  theEm- 

ot  July  its  London  correspondent  telegraphed  peror  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  the  Empress : 


that  its  special  Paris  correspondent  wrote 


‘Louis  has  received  his  baptism  of  fire.  He  was 


24th,  “ Never  lias  war  been  undertaken  by  France  admirably  cool  and  little  impressed.  A division  of 
with  less  enthusiasm  or  more  distrust  of  success,”  Frossard’s  command  carried  the  heights  overlooking 

. . T1  ^ ,.  , . . , the  Saar.  The  Prussians  made  a brief  resistance, 

etc.,  etc.  But  on  the  —d  ot  July  its  regular  Louis  and  I were  in  front,  where  the  bullets  fell  about 


s correspondent  wrote : “ I have  been  a spec- 


Lonis  keeps  a ball  hepicked  up.  The  soldiers 


tator  during  one  great  war,  which  was  popular  at  11 ' 8 tranquillity.  Me  lost  an  officer ^and  ten 

if  ever  a war  were  popular,  and,  comparing  what  _ * ...  . . , . , , apoleon. 

1 am  seeing  new  «!d>  wliat  I saw  a.  borne,  1 can  St 

not  for  a moment  doubt  that  in  throwing  down  maud  of  the  Crown  Prince,  advanced  between  M’eis- 


the  glove  to  Prussia  the  Government  had,  and  **nbnrg  and  Lauterbonrg,  ten  miles  into  French  terri- 

knew  it  had  the  vast  bodv  of  the  neonle  at  its  ?ory’  d.7vlng  the  French  advanced  posts,  and  destrov- 

knew  it  nan,  tne  vast  non}  or  toe  people  at  us  )ng  mile8  of  the  ra,iroad  bctween  Lauterbonrg  and 

back,  and  that  it  could  not  have  kept  the  peace  , Strasbourg,  along  which  M'Mahon  was  probably  pre- 

if  it  had  wished  it  ever  so  much I have  seen  paring  to  advance.  The  victory  was  decisive.  Weis- 


if  it  had  wished  it  ever  so  much I have  seen  paring  to 

only  one  thing  like  it,  and  that  was  the  excite- 

ment  in  New  York  at  the  news  of  the  firing  upon  resistanc 

Sumter There  is  a prodigious  surface  efithu-  was  kill; 


paring  to  advance.  The  victory  was  decisive.  Weis- 
senburg  and  Gieshill,  in  the  rear  of  that  towm,  were 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  after  an  obstinate 
resistance.  The  general  in  command  of  the  French 
was  killed,  and  the  French  encampment,  one  piece 


for  the  war,  but  below  this  boiling  there  is 


a deep,  strong,  resistless  current  sweeping  all  German  side  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  also 
before  it.”  It  is  very  evident  that  the  special  very  severe, 
correspondent  can  no.  be  treated  again ; nnd 

certainly  nothing  will  he  gamed  m sympathy  tor  (Sunday)  with  the  defeat  of  the  French  arms.  The 

one  side  bv  belittling  the  feeling  and  successes  Emperor,  in  his  official  bulletins,  promptly  and  fully 

nftho  nth  at  admits  Hialosses.  Two  heavy  engagements  were  fought 

ui  m —one  to  the  west  of  Saarbriick,  In  which  the  Prus- 

sians assaulted  and  drove  back  the  French  under  Gen- 
We  can  readily  believe  that  Governor  IIoff-  cral  Frossard,  and  the  other  at  Hagnenau,  some  distance 

man  did  not  write  his  letter  declining  to  com-  north  of  Strasbourg ;,  in  which  the  Prussians  under  the 

. . , A ^ . ,,  Crown  Prince  defeated  Marshal  M ‘Mahon  s army.  The 

mute  the  punishment  of  Real  without  pain.  He  losses  on  both  sides  were  immense.  The  Prussians 

was  doing  the  most  difficult  official  duty  that  de-  claim  to  have  captured  4000  prisoners,  two  French  ea- 

volves  upon  a humane  mail.  But  his  great  pre-  gles,  and  six  mitrailleurs.  The  dispatches  are  confused 

,1 ‘ r, ...  and  contradictory ; but  it  would  seem  that  the. Prus- 

decessor,  Go\  emor  Jay,  truly  stated  the  pi m-  Bjan  successes  have  forced  the  French  to  fall  back 

ciple  that  should  govern  executive  action  under  along  their  whole  line,  in  order  to  cover  Paris, 

appeals  for  mercy.  “The  power  of  pardoning  The  following  are  the  French  official  accounts  of  the 

is  committed  by  the  Constitution  to  the  prudence  8 e ' Metz  Aug,,d  g mn„igkt. 

and  discretion,  and  not  the  wishes  or  feelings  of  Marshal  M‘Mahon  has  lost  a battle.  General  Fros- 
the  Governor.  If  it  was  confided  to  the  latter,  ?ard-  ‘^aar,  has  Men  obliged  to  retire.  His  re- 
,,  . , . . . . . , treat  was  effected  in  good  order.  All  can  be  re-estab- 

very  few  convicts  would  be  long  imprisoned lished.  Napoleon. 

To  pardon  or  not  to  pardon  does  not  depend  on  MetZ(  Angutt  -_3  30  A M 

mv  will,  but  on  mv  judgment ; and  for  the  impar-  Mv  communications  have  been  interrupted  with  Mar- 
tial and  discreet  exercise  of  this  authority  I am  shal  M‘Mahon  I am  going  to  place  myself  In  theceu- 
and  ought  to  be  highly  responsible.”  With  the  tre  of  the  poeltion-  ^ ^ 

same  conviction  Governor  Hoffman  says  : “My  The  Major-General  of  the  A rmylo  tlTilMster  Ifthe 

judgment,  however,  tells  me  that  the  prisoner  Interior: 

was  justly  convicted  of  murder,  and  that  the  in-  After  a series  of  engagements,  in  which  the  enemy 

*’  . hrmnrlit  hpAvv  forces  into  the  tie  tl.  M in-Klin  I M ‘Million 


Marshal  M‘Mahon  has  lost  a battle.  General  Fros- 
sard, on  the  Saar,  has  been  obliged  to  retire.  His  re- 
treat was  effected  in  good  order.  All  can  be  re-estab- 
lished. Napoleon. 


MtTZ,  August  7-4.30  A. if. 

The  Major-General  of  the  A rmy  to  the  Minister  tf  the 
Interior: 

After  a series  of  engagements,  in  w'hich  the  enemy 


terests  of  the  community  demand  that  he  should 

suffer  the  penaltv.  \ et  the  peculiar  feeling  At  General  Frossard  had  to  fight  yesterday  from  two 

which  the  delay ‘in  the  case  of  Real  has  ex-  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  with  an  entire  army  of  the 

eiterl  nnrl  the  nnrleniahlr  orowine  hostility  in  enemy.  Having  held  his  position  until  six  o’clock,  he 

cited,  and  the  undeniably  giow  mg  hostility  in  ordered  a retreat,  which  wbb  made  in  good  order, 

the  public  mind  to  capital  execution,  imperative-  Leikeut. 

ly  suggests  the  question  whether  the  penalty  of  Tbe  announcement  of  the  defeat  caused  great  ex- 
murder would  not  be  more  surely  inflicted,  and  citement  and  consternation  in  Paris.  An  address  w as 

the  frequency  of  the  crime  consequently  dimin-  issued  by  the  Ministry,  declaring  the  city  in  a state  of 

isherl  if  the  n.inishment  were  elm  iced  ‘ 8ieSe>  in  order  to  faclhtate  the  preparations  for  de- 

ished,  it  tne  pumsnment  were  changed.  fence,  and  appealing  to  the  patriotism  and  energy  of 

the  people.  The  Empress  lias  also  issued  a proclama- 

Somk  of  the  more  devoted  members  of  the  New  tlon,  in  which  she  admits  that  the  opening  of  the  war 


York  branch  of  the  American  Freedmen’s  Union 

Commission  have  been  unwilling  to  relinquish  penal  has  returned  to  Paris, 
their  good  work,  and  have  continued  it  by  means 

of  subscriptions  from  all  who  are  interested  with  general  foreign  items. 

them  linrinir  the  last  venrthe  “ f'nnHnninc  Pc  re  Hyacintlie  has  written  a letter,  W'hich  has  been 

them.  During  the  last  year  the  < ontinumg  publi8he(f  Parif5)  protesting  against  the  declaration 
Committee  has  employed,  tor  different  terms,  ()f  pupaj  infallibility.  It  has  created  a sensation,  and 
fifty-five  teachers,  of  whom  forty-two  w'ere  col-  is  attacked,  as  is  also  its  author,  with  much  bitterness, 
ored  and  of  these  fourteen  were  bom  in  the  ^^Eario^I&ly  was  recently  waited  upon  in 
■South.  I here  have  been  two  normal  schools  in  London  bv  a deputation  from  Newfoundland,  asking 

Virginia,  and  one  in  North  Carolina.  The  other  that  the  British  troojis  now  in  the  province  might  re- 
schools  have  been  chiefly  in  Maryland  and  Vir-  a?  a protection  in  case  of  a * eaten i raid.  They 

....  , were  given  to  understand  that  the  provinces  must  pro- 

gima,  the  people  supplying  the  fuel,  buying  the  tect  themselves. 

books,  and  paving  the  board  of  the  teachers.  The  last  detachment  of  the  Frerrii  troops  left  Rome 
The  largest  number  of  scholars  at  -one ; time  was  ^"&rVffoX^e®^made  to 


London  bv  a deputation  from  Newfoundland,  asking 
that  the  British  troops  now  in  the  province  might  re- 
main as  a protection  in  case  of  a Fenian  raid.  They 
were  given  to  understand  that  the  provinces  must  pro- 
tect themselves. 

The  last  detachment  of  the  Frerrii  troops  left  Rome 
on  the  5tii  of  August,  and  the  papal  government  is 


■■  , . ,,,  , w illiuul  rt  lil'oteitiii . I'blortH  lime  IH-,  II  in.HH  .1 

23 1 7,  wnth  an  average  attendance  of  1 909,  about  induce  hiB  Hoiiness  to  remove  to  Malta, 
forty-four  pupils  to  each  teacher.  Two  of  the  Napoleon,  it  is  said,  will  issue  a decree  making  the 

ladies  of  the  committee  have  been  to  many  of  the  “Marseillaise”  tae  national  air  of  France.  lie  has 

schools  during  the  year,  and  report  very  satisfac-  ha^com^iSf^i JraStliulj wStt^eS^'God  .SpmMhv 

Invite  T’lie  intnvncf  nf  tbe  vmimvpv  nliildrpn  WAS  k'lmwmr' 


;t  of  the  younger  children  was  | Emperor.’ 


en  was  \ Emperor.” 
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A SIGNAL  TOWER  IN  CUBA.— [See  Page  642.] 


of  the  funeral  cortege  for  the  Cypress  Hills  Cem- 
etery. The  wide-spread  interest  manifested  on 
this  occasion  was  due  not  merely  to  the  sym- 
pathy awakened  by  the  fearful  tragedy,  but  chief- 
ly to  the  fact  that,  by  this  midnight  murder,  New 
York  had  been  deprived  of  one  of  her  best  citi- 
zens. As  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lyons  said  at  the  fune- 
ral: “A  tyrant,  murdered  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, would  excite  grief  nnd  pity,  and 
how  much  more  does  this  case  of  our  friend, 
struck  down  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  ; a blow 
which  brought  down  a doting  father,  a fond  hus- 
band, a generous,  upright  man ! His  name  was 
a synonym  for  honor  and  benevolence.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  kind  and  affectionate ; in  public 
life  kind  and  just.  His  charity  was  catholic, 
limited  to  no  creed,  race,  or  nationality.” 

Mr.  Nath  an  was  descended  from  one  of  the  old- 
est Portuguese  families  which  were  driven  to  this 
country  by  the  Inquisition.  He  was  a native  of 
this  city,  as  was  also  his  father.  He  was  born 
in  1813.  His  mother  was  before  her  marriage 
Miss  Henriquez,  belonging  to  an  ancient  Knick- 
erbocker family,  and  a famous  belle  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  He  received  a 
careful  and  thorough  education,  was  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  a connois- 
seur in  art,  his  collection  of  pictures 
and  articles  of  vertu  ranking  among  the  A 

finest  in  the  city.  At  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two  he  was  taken  into  partner- 


ship by  his  father,  and  was  so  successful  in 
his  business  career  that  he  accumulated  an  im- 
mense fortune.  A Hebrew  in  race  and  in  faith, 
he  at  an  early  age  was  called  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  congregation  to  which  he  belonged.  For 
nearly  a third  of  a century  he  has  sacredly  ob- 
served the  anniversary  of  his  mother’s  death, 
and  he  remained  in  the  city  during  the  last  night 
of  his  life — instead  of  retiring  to  his  country  res- 
idence at  Morristown,  New  Jersey — in  order  to 
again  perform  the  same  devotional  duty.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  several  years 
the  president,  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  Oth- 
er institutions  of  his  Church  were  also  the  objects 
of  his  care  and  philanthropic  charity.  In  person- 
al appearance  Mr.  Nathan  was  distinguished : 
his  form  was  of  the  medium  size ; and  his  face, 
though  marked  with  strong  lines,  was  genial  and 
attractive. 

The  coroner’s  inquest  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Na- 
than’s murder  commenced  its  investigation  on 
Thursday,  August  4.  No  new  facts  have  up  to 
this  time  been  elicited  by  the  jury. 


THE  LATE  MR.  BENJAMIN  NATHAN. 


no  one  in  the  house  was  alarmed ; and  the  assas- 
sin, who  had  rifled  the  safe  of  his  victim,  ap- 
pears to  have  left  behind  him  no  clew  likely  to 
lead  to  his  detection.  At  least,  up  to  the  time 
of  this  writing  the  whole  affair  seems  wrapped 
in  a mystery  which  puzzles  our  sharpest  detect- 
ives. It  is  a curious  fact  in  connection  with 
the  murder  that  Mr.  Nathan,  a few  days  only 
before  his  death,  was  heard  to  congratulate  him- 
self upon  the  perfect  security  of  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

* Since  the  commission  of  the  crime  the  wildest 
excitement  has  prevailed,  and  for  days  afterward 
the  vicinity  of  the  murder  was  thronged  by  thou- 
sands of  citizens  not  less  indignant  than  curious. 
Long  before  the  hour  appointed  for  Mr.  Na- 
than’s obsequies,  on  the  1st,  Twenty-third  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue  were  crowded,  about  10,000 
persons  being  present  to  witness  the  departure 


BENJAMIN  NATHAN. 

Since  the  Burdeli.  tragedy  in  1857,  no  mur- 
der has  been  committed  which  has  excited  so 
great  indignation  and  horror  as  the  brutal  assas- 
sination of  Mr.  Benjamin  Nathan  in  his  own 
house,  at  No.  12  West  Twenty-third  Street,  on 
the  morning  of  July  29.  The  deed  was  discov- 
ered by  the  sons  of  the  murdered  man,  who  slept 
in  the  same  house,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  physician  who  was  immediately  sum- 
moned pronounced  that  Mr.  Nathan  must  have 
been  dead  for  about  three  hours.  It  is  needless 
here  to  enter  upon  the  horrible  details  of  a trag- 
edy which  has  awakened  an  excitement  so  uni- 
versal that  all  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  There  was  every 
evidence  of  a prolonged  struggle  between  Mr. 
Nathan  and  his  murderer,  or  murderers.  Yet 


THE  QUEEN’S  CUP.— Phot,  by  Rookwood 
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THE  STORY  OF  A SHIPWRECK. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Construction  of  the  Forge.— Making  a Pair  of 

Tongs. — Mr.  Raynal  as  a Blacksmith.— Altering  the 

Boat  to  make  her  Sea-worthy. —Launching  the  Rescue. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Raynal  and  Captain 
Musgrave  devoted  themselves  to  the  construction 
of  the  forge.  They  first  built  a rude  but  sub- 
stantial shed  to  protect  the  blacksmith  work 
from  the  weather.  They  covered  the  roof  of 
this  shed  with  sheets  of  copper  from  the  vessel, 
and  inclosed  it  sufficiently  at  the  sides  to  afford 
the  necessary  protection  for  the  workmen  and 
the  fire.  When  this  structure  was  completed, 
they  built  a forge  within  it  of  flat  stones  and  set 
up  the  bellows  behind,  placing  it  between  two 
stout  posts  which  they  had  fixed  in  the  ground 
for  the  purpose.  For  an  anvil  they  contrived  to 
bring  in  from  the  wreck  one  of  the  masses  of 
cast  iron  which  had  been  placed  in  the  lower 
hold  for  ballast.  When  all  was  ready  they  kin- 
dled a fire,  and  Captain  Musgrave  began  to  work 
the  bellows.  The  wind  came  briskly  and  steadi- 
ly through  among  the  burning  coals,  producing 
the  well-known  blowing  sound  so  characteristic 
of  a forge  in  action,  which  both  Mr.  Raynal  and 
the  captain  listened  to  with  delight. 

The  first  piece  of  work  to  be  done  at  the  forge 
was  to  make  a pair  of  tongs.  Mr.  Raynal  had 
great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this  task.  He 
failed  in  many  of  his  attempts,  but  by  patience 
and  perseverance  he  finally  succeeded.  He  was 
then  all  ready  to  begin  his  work  of  making  the 
necessary  tools  and  implements  for  the  construc- 


MR.  RAYNAL  AND  CAPTAIN  MUSGRAVE  AT  TIIE  FORGE. 


reflecting  upon  the  subject  for  some  time  with 
much  anxiety,  he  concluded  to  bring  the  whole 
question  again  before  his  companions,  that  they 
might  consider  it  anew,  and  also  that  he  might 
propose  to  them  certain  modifications  of  the  plan 
which  he  had  in  mind. 

In  accordance  with  this  conclusion,  he  made  a 
statement  to  this  effect.  He  said  that,  although 
they  had  accomplished  as  much,  perhaps,  during 
the  six  weeks  which  they  had  devoted  to  this  la- 
bor as  they  ought  to  expect,  he  confessed  that, 
although  he  had  himself  proposed  the  plan,  and 
it  was  in  accordance  with  his  wishes  that  they 
had  consented  to  engage  in  the  undertaking,  he 
found  that  the  difficulties  were  very  great,  nnd 
the  time  which  would  be  required,  even  if  they 
were  ultimately  successful,  would  be  longer  than 
he  had  at  first  supposed.  A vessel  large  enough 
to  convey  such  a number  of  persons,  with  the 
necessary  provision  of  food  and  of  water,  ought  to 
be  certainly  not  less  than  of  ten  or  fifteen  tons 
burden ; and  when  he  considered  the  quantity  of 
wood  which  would  be  required,  and  the  number 
of  nails  and  of  bolts,  the  other  fixtures  and  ap- 
pointments that  would  be  necessary,  all  of  which 
they  would  have  to  prepare  themselves  with  the 
comparatively  few  facilities  and  resources  at  their 
command,  he  began  to  feel  that  they  had  under- 
taken a great  work.  They  could  not  hope,  he 
said,  to  complete  it  in  less  than  one  or  two  years. 

Still,  if  they  thought  it  best  to  persevere,  he 
was  ready  to  go  on  with  the  work  as  long  as  any 
hope  remained  of  its  final  accomplishment.  But 
that,  if  they  thought  that  the  task  which  they 
had  undertaken  was  too  great  for  them,  there 
was  another  plan  which  he  had  to  propose.  This 
new  plan  was  that,  instead  of  attempting  to  build 
a new  vessel,  they  should  strengthen  nnd  enlarge 
the  boat , so  as,  if  possible,  to  make  it  sea-worthy. 
They  could  put  on  an  extra  keel,  lengthen  her, 
build  up  her  sides,  so  as  to  give  her  the  neces- 


sary capacity,  and  make  a deck.  In  this  way 
he  thought  they  might  make  her  large  and  strong 
enough  to  carry  perhaps  three  of  their  number. 
She  would  not  be  large  enough  to  take  all  of 
them,  and  this  was  the  great  objection  to  the 
plan,  since  two  of  them,  at  least,  must  be  left  be- 
hind. But  then  it  was  to  be  considered  that  the 
chances  of  the  two  who  were  left  would  be  as 
good,  or  nearly  as  good,  as  those  who  went  away ; 
for  these,  in  attempting  to  make  such  a voyage 
in  so  frail  a craft,  would  expose  themselves  to  the 
most  imminent  danger; -and,  even  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a port,  those  who  were  left 
would  share  the  benefit  of  their  success  in  having 
succor  immediately  sent  to  them. 

The  work  of  altering  the  boat  in  the  manner 
thus  described  he  thought  might  be  done  in  three 
or  four  months,  while  the  building  of  the  larger 
vessel  anew  would  require  perhaps  two  years. 

All  the  party,  except  Harry,  at  once  evinced 
a disposition  to  approve  of  this  new  plan,  not  as 
the  most  desirable,  but  as  the  most  practicable. 
Harry  considered  it  entirely  chimerical.  If  they 
were  to  alter  the  boat,  however,  in  the  manner 
proposed,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  he  said, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  in  determining  who 
should  be  left  behind,  for  he,  for  one,  would  nev- 
er consent  to  put  to  sea  in  such  a craft.  He 
should  infinitely  prefer  to  be  left  behind. 

This  view  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  Harry 
rather  helped  than  hindered  the  decision,  for  it 
tended  to  relieve  them  of  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  a very  serious  difficulty — name- 
ly, that  of  determining  who  should  be  left  be- 
hind. So  it  was  finally  decided  to  give  up  the 
original  design  of  building  a vessel  anew,  and  to 
see,  instead,  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  en- 
larging and  strengthening  the  boat. 

They  all  at  once  set  themselves  at  work  upon 
the  new  plan.  While  George  and  Harry  contin- 
ued in  charge  of  the  duty  of  procuring  and  pre- 


tion  of  the  proposed  vessel.  The  shelter  which 
they  had  provided  was  so  effectual  that  they 
could  continue  this  work  uninterruptedly  in  the 
stormiest  weather. 

With  increase  of  practice  Mr.  Raynal  became 
increasingly  expert,  and  every  new  tool  which  he 
made  helped  him  to  make  the  next,  so  that  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month  he  had  made  three 
pairs  of  tongs  of  different  sizes,  three  punches,  a 
pair  of  pinchers,  a cold-chisel,  and  a large  and 
heavy  hammer. 

The  month  of  January — that  is,  the  middle 
month  of  summer,  lmd  now  passed,  and  very 
little  but  the  most  preliminary  work  had  been 
done.  Still  Mr.  Raynal  was  now  beginning  to 
acquire  so  much  skill  as  a blacksmith,  and  the 
facility  afforded  by  his  increasing  supply  of  tools 
aided  him  so  much,  that  he  accomplished  more 
during  the  first  week  in  February  than  he  had 
done  during  the  whole  month  preceding.  He 
procured  his  materials,  in  the  way  of  iron  and 
steel,  for  all  this  work,  from  the  wreck  of  the 
vessel,  partly  from  the  structure  of  the  vessel  it- 
self, and  partly  from  implements  of  various  kinds 
found  on  board,  which  were  of  no  service  to 
them  in  their  actual  forms,  but  which  could  be 
made  to  furnish  supplies  of  iron  and  steel.  For 
example,  from  the  pickaxes  which  had  been  put 
on  board  when  the  vessel  sailed  to  be  employed 
in  mining  operations,  and  which  were  pointed 
with  steel,  he  made  chisels  and  gonges.  The 
blade  of  a shovel  furnished  him  with  a steel 
plate,  out  of  which  he  manufactured  a very  good 
plane  iron,  and  also  the  material  for  forming  the 
cutting  edges  of  an  axe  and  two  hatchets.  He 
made  a saw  plate  from  an  iron  hoop  taken  from 
one  of  the  casks  intended  to  contain  seal  oil. 
He  first  straightened  the  hoop  and  then  cut  out 
the  teeth  with  a cold-chisel,  and  lastly  stretched 
the  saw  plate  thus  made. in  a wooden  frame. 

He  succeeded  quiteLwdl^Jrl  hlFtliuso. undertak- 


ings, though  not 
without  the  exercise 
of  great  patience 
and  perseverance ; 
but  at  length  his 
progress  was  arrest- 
ed by  an  obstacle 
which  seemed  insur- 
mountable. He  could 
not  make  an  auger, 
or  contrive  any  oth- 
er implement  as  a 
substitute  for  it, 
which  could  be  em- 
ployed to  bore  a 
hole.  The  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  the 
auger  was  to  make 
the  gimlet-like  point 
which,  by  the  action 
of  its  screw,  draws 
the  cutting  part  of 
the  anger  forward 
into  the  wood  ns  the 
tool  is  turned.  He 
spent  two  days  in 
trying  to  devise 
some  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  ob- 
ject, but  in  vain. 
At  last,  weary  of  his 
repeated  efforts,  and 
disheartened  by  his 
failure,  he  began 
to  feel  discouraged 
about  the  whole 
plan,  and  to  inquire 
whether,  after  all, 
he  had  not  engaged 
in  a hopeless  un- 
dertaking. After 
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paring  food,  and  attending  to  all  the  interior 
duties  of  the  cabin,  and  Aleck  went  on  with 
his  work  of  making  charcoal,  Mr.  Raynal  and 
the  captain  commenced  operations  upon  the  boat. 
They  first  selected  a convenient  place  upon  the 
shore,  where  the  ground  sloped  gently  toward  the 
water,  and  there  laid  a platform  of  timber  for  the 

ways."  They  then  put  the  uew  keel  upon  the 
boat.  This  keel  was  made  of  a thick  plank  ob- 
tained from  the  .wreck,  and  was  firmly  secured 
by  iron  bolts.  They  then  placed  the  boat  upon 
the  ways  with  the  bow  toward  the  water — sup- 
porting it  in  a horizontal  position  by  blocks  in- 
creasing in  thickness  down  the  incline.  They 
also  put  up  braces  on  each  side,  to  secure  it  in 
its  position. 

They  then  went  to  work  very  industriously  and 
perseveringly  to  make  the  necessary  alterations. 
It  was  now  March — the  commencement  with 
them  of  the  fall  of  the  year — and  they  were 
very  desirous  of  getting  the  boat  completed  so 
as  to  set  sail  before  the  winter  should  set  in.  So 
they  commenced  their  work  every  morning  as 
soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see,  and  continued 
it,  with  the  exception  of  a short  respite  for  din- 
ner, until  dark.  The  evenings  they  spent  in  the 
blacksmith’s  shop,  fabricating  the  necessary  irons. 
They  framed  the  requisite  addition  to  the  length 
of  the  boat — securing  the  new  part  to  the  old  by 
strong  iron  bands.  They  put  in  twenty-four  uew 
ribs  long  enough  to  rise  two  feet  above  the  oth- 
ers, and  also  a new  stem-post,  which  last  was 
secured  by  strong  bands  of  iron  terminated  at  the 
top,  where  they  came  together,  by  a ring  to  se- 
cure the  end  of  the  bowsprit. 

The  frame  thus  constructed  was  finished  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  March.  The  next 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  make  and  put  on  the 
planking. 

It  was  not  possible  to  procure  materials  from 
the  wreck  for  this  work,  so  they  went  into  the 
woods.  It  was  very  difficult  to  find  straight 
trees  enough  of  the  right  size  for  their  pur- 
pose, but  they  gradually  procured  a supply. 
These  they  first  squared,  and  then,  with  infi- 
nite labor,  sawed  them  into  planks,  or  rather 
boards,  about  an  inch  thick  and  five  inches 
wide.  They  spent  the  evenings  in  making 
nails.  Before  nailing  these  boards  on  it  was 
necessary  to  steam  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  bent,  so  as  to  be  fitted  to  their  places. 
This  they  did  by  inclosing  them  in  a cask  togeth- 
er with  a kettle  of  boiling  water,  which,  in  time, 
since  they  were  so  thin,  rendered  them  sufficient- 
ly manageable.  They  were  aided  in  this  opera- 
tion by  the  fact  that  the  wood  w as  green,  so  that 
the  mere  heating  of  it  produced  in  some  measure 
the  same  effect  as  the  steaming  of  wood  that  was 
seasoned. 

The  labor  of  making  these  planks,  and  fitting 
them  to  their  places,  including  the  manufacture 
of  the  nails,  was  so  great  that  tw  o months  and  a 
half  were  expended  in  accomplishing  it.  It  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  June — which  was  their  De- 
cember— that  the  “carpenter  work”  of  the  hull 
was  completed.  Then  followed  the  task  of  con- 
structing a rudder,  and  of  forging  the  iron-w'ork 
necessary  for  suspenditig  it.  This  was  finished 
in  a few  days.  Then  they  had  the  w-hole  hull, 
including  the  deck,  to  calk,  and  to  manufacture 
the  oakum  for  this  purpose  out  of  old  ropes,  and 
also  the  tools  necessary  for  opening  the  seams 
and  driving  the  oakum  in.  Instead  of  pitch  they 
made  a kind  of  mastic  of  lime  and  seal  oil,  with 
which  they  coated  the  whole  outside  surface  of 
the  hull,  after  the  calking  was  done.  They 
found  among  the  spars  of  the  wreck  timber 
for  a mast  and  bowsprit,  and  also,  from  what 
remained  of  her  rigging,  the  materials  for  mak- 
ing a set  of  new  sails.  Mr.  Raynal  also  recollect- 
ed having  seen  at  one  time  a pump  among  the 
fragments  of  the  wreck  which  were  strew  n along 
the  shore.  This  he  looked  up  and  put  in  order, 
and  found  that  it  would  probably  answer  their 
purpose  well  in  case  of  rough  weather  and  great 
laboring  of  their  little  vessel,  which  would  doubt- 
less result  in  admitting  a good  deal  of  water 
through  the  im  erfect  joints  of  the  outside  plauk- 
ing  and  of  the  deck. 

As  they  kuew  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  be  on  deck  nearly  all  the  time,  especially 
in  bad  weather,  they  cut  three  scuttles  in  the 
deck,  in  a line  with  each  other,  fore  and  aft — 
one  for  each  of  them — so  that  they  might  sit 
upon  the  margin  of  the  openings  and  have  their 
feet  in  the  hold  below.  All  around  these  open- 
ings they  nailed  seal-skins,  which  they  could 
draw  up  over  them  when  they  were  seated  there, 
supporting  the  upper  part  by  straps  over  their 
shoulders,  but  leaving  their  arms  free  for  such 
management  of  the  sails  and  rigging  as  was  prac- 
ticable from  those  positions.  There  was  very 
little,  in  fact,  that  was  not  practicable ; for,  as 
the  boat  was  only  about  six  feet  wide,  they  could 
easily  reach  to  each  side  from  their  stations  in 
the  centre. 

Still,  as  they  knew  that  they  would  often  be 
required  to  leave  these  places  of  refuge,  they  set 
up  posts  all  around  the  outside  of  the  deck,  and 
connected  them  with  a stout  railing,  in  the  way 
of  bulwarks,  in  order  that  they  might  have  some- 
thing to  cling  to  for  support  in  case  of  boisterous 
weather. 

For  a supply  of  water  they  cut  a cask  in  two 
and  fitted  a cover  over  the  open  part,  making  it 
as  nearly  as  possible  water-tight.  They  made  a 
small  opening  in  the  middle  of  this  cover  just 
sufficient  to  admit  a tin  cup  and  the  hand,  and 
closed  this  opening  with  a lid  working  on  leather 
hinges. 

The  compass,  which  they  had  saved  from  the 
ship,  they  secured  in  its  proper  place  at  the  helm. 

These  things  being  all  thus  arranged,  the  boat 
was  ready  for  the  launching.  It  was  seventeen 
feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  a little  more  than 
three  feet  deep.  They  calculated  that  its  burden 
was  about  two  and  one-half  tons. 

To  prepare  for  the  launching  they  laid,  at  low 
tide,  a platform  cxicpding  dowa  from  the  bows  i 
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to  where,  at  high  tide,  the  water  would  be  deep 
enough  to  float  the  boat.  They  made  this  plat- 
form by  first  laying  short  transverse  logs,  as 
sleepers,  at  proper  distances  apart,  securing  the 
ends  to  posts  set  deep  in  the  gravel,  and  then 
laying  a flooring  of  boards  over  the  sleepers. 
Every  thing  w'as  ready  for  the  launching  on  the 
12th  of  July.  On  that  day,  when  the  tide 
was  up,  they  pried  up  the  boat  with  long  levers 
so  as  to  take  out  the  blocks  from  under  her,  and, 
after  the  blocks  were  removed,  let  her  down  upon 
the  ways.  Then,  partly  by  her  own  gravitation 
and  partly  by  the  prying  and  pushing  and  guid- 
ing of  the  men,  she  was  slowly  worked  down 
into  the  water  until,  to  the  great  satisfaction  and 
joy  of  her  builders,  she  was  fairly  afloat.  They 
named  her  the  Rescue. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


A FKIENP  IN  NEED. 

“If  I wasn’t  so  infernally  considerate  of 
the  feelings  of  others,  I wouldn’t  be  in  this 
scrape,  you  know.”  And  the  look  on  Fred 
Hawkins’s  face  was  most  doleful. 

“ How  do  you  make  that  out?”  asked  Ralph 
Avery. 

“Why,  when  I saw  how  poor  little  Annie 
Bush  loved  me,  and  I loving  her  like  mad  all 
the  time,  of  course  I had  to  ask  her — it  was  just 
the  time  and  place  for  such  a scene,  down  in  the 
woods  by  the  brook,  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon 
— and,  of  course,  she  said  yes.” 

“ And  you,  you  villain,  wanted  her  to  say  no.” 

“No,  I didn’t.  There's  where  you  arewnis- 
taken.  I never  was  so  happy  in  my  life  as 
when  she  put  her  little  hand  in  mine,  blushing 
like  a rose,  and  whispered — you  know  what.  ” 

“Why  couldn’t  you  let  well  enough  alone, 
then  ?” 

“That’s  just  it.  Why  couldn’t  I?  It’s  be- 
cause I’m  so  confoundedly  accommodating  and 
considerate,  I tell  you — nothing  else.  I had 
been  flirting  with  the  widow,  you  know,  and 
she  was  bound  to  lead  me  on,  and  I couldn’t 
bear  to  disappoint  her.  So  I proposed,  and  I’ll 
be  hanged  if  she  didn’t  melt  down  into  a heap 
of  tears,  blushes,  love,  and  tenderness  the  first 
pop.  You  have  no  idea  what  a frantic  leap  my 
heart  gave  when  I found  out  how  dead  in  earn- 
est she  was.  I couldn’t  act  my  natural  self  for 
the  time  being.  She,  doubtless,  ascribed  my 
behavior  to  my  supposed  highly  ecstatic  state 
of  feeling.”  Here  Fred  paused,  frowned  se- 
verely, and  reflected  gloomily. 

“Well,”  laughed  Ralph,  “you  are  a victim 
of  your  own  good  looks,  fascinating  ways,  and 
tender  heart,  if  there  ever  was  one.  ” 

“ Don’t,  for  Heaven's  sake,  make  light  of  my 
predicament,”  ejaculated  Fred,  “for  it's  a seri- 
ous one,  I assure  you.” 

“There’s  only  one  thing  to  do,”  said  Ralph. 

“What’s  that?” 

“ Break  off  with  one  of  them.” 

“ How  can  I?” 

“Walk  up  like  a man,  and  tell  the  truth.” 

“ Good  heavens ! If  I could  not  resist  being 
drawn  into  the  net,  how  much  harder  must  it 
be  to  get  out!  No,  that  will  never  do.” 

“Do  you  intend  to  marry  both  of  them?” 

“The  Lord  forbid.” 

“Then  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Ralph,  my  boy,”  said  Fred,  rising,  and 
grasping  Ralph’s  hand,  “you  must  help  me.” 

“ I beg  to  be  excused  from  participating  in 
any  such — ’’ 

“There,  now,  stop  where  you  are.  Do  not 
forfeit  all  claims  to  my  friendship.  Just  listen 
a'  moment.” 

“ But  I am  such  an  awkward,  ungainly  calf, 
when  I get  among  women.” 

“Yes,  I know  it;  but  you  will  have  nothing 
in  particular  to  do  except  hang  around  and  look 
wise.  While  sitting  here  I have  concocted  a 
plan  in  my  fertile  brain  which  will  at  least  en- 
able us  to  gain  time.  It  is  only  the  bare  out- 
line of  a strategic  scheme  which  must  be  acted 
upon  for  the  present.  ” 

“ Well,  out  with  it.” 

“ Well,  to  begin  with,  I have  a savage  old 
uncle.” 

“Have  you,  indeed?” 

“ Yes,  for  present  intents  and  purposes.  And 
he  has  a wife  picked  out  for  me.” 

“ That  complicates  matters  still  worse.” 

“Don’t  interrupt  me.  My  plan,  in  brief,  is 
this : I will  tell  the  widow  that  my  uncle  is  my 
guardian,  and  that  he  is  a terribly  savage  old 
coon ; that  he  objects  seriously  to  my  being 
married,  having  views  of  his  own  in  relation 
to  my  future ; and  that  you  are  sent  down  here 
by  him  to  look  after  me  a little,  and  see  how  1 
am  behaving.  She  will  at  once  see  the  neces- 
sity of  our  engagement,  and,  indeed,  our  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  being  kept  secret,  and  we 
will  act  cool  toward  each  other  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  dust  into  your  eyes.  For  you  would 
go  straight  home  and  report  to  my  uncle  should 
you  observe  any  thing  tender  between  us,  you 
lynx-eyed  spy ! Don’t  you  see  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And  you’re  just  the  one  to  play  such  a part, 
being  rather  solemn  and  .retiring.” 

“ But  what  about  the  other  one?” 

“Little  Annie  Bush?  Oh,  she  is  an  unsus- 
pecting little  angel.  I can  manage  with  her.” 

“ And  how  is  the  whole  thing  to  end  ?” 

“ Hanged  if  1 know.  All  I want  now  is  to 
gain  time  and  consider  what  course  is  best. 
You'll  do  it,  won’t  you?” 

* ‘ Oh,  you  can  tell  the  widow  what  you  please, 
and  I sha’n’t  contradict  you.” 

“ Thank  you,  Ralph ; thank  you.  Your  hand 
on  it!” 

“By-the-way,  who  is  the  widow?”  asked 
Ralph. 

“ Who?  Oh,  I forgot  that  you'd  never  seen 
her.  Well,  ha'  name  is  Lucretia  Delonne,  and 


I can  assure  you  that  she  is  about  as  staving  a 
piece  of  humanity  as  you  ever  laid  your  eyes 
on.” 

“Young  or  old?” 

“About  thirty.  But  don’t  ask  any  more 
questions.  I’ll  introduce  you,  and  you  "can  see 
for  yourself.  Ten  to  one  that  you  fall  in  love 
with  her.” 

“Oh,  come  now;  I hope  you  are  not  leading 
me  into  a trap.  ” 

“Not  a bit  of  it,  on  my  honor.  I am  only 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  tightest  place  I ever  was 

“I  hope  you  will  succeed.” 

“I  hope  so  too,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
But  let  us  take  a stroll  by  the  beach  now,  and 
get  the  sea-breeze.  This  evening  we  will  meet 
her.” 

The  two  walked  out  arm  in  arm.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Hawkins  was  a young  man  of  elegant  fig- 
ure and  prejiossessing  aspect.  There  was  a lively 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  a good-humored  twist  to  the 
corner  of  his  mouth,  and  a genial  expression  over 
his  whole  countenance,  which  was  always  attract- 
ive, and  at  times  dangerously  fascinating;  for 
he  was  an  impressible  young  man,  with  plenty 
of  vanity,  and  infused  with  impetuous  goahead- 
ativeness,  which  was  made  manifest  in  every 
thing  he  undertook — even  his  love-making.  His 
age  was  three- and-twenty  or  thereabouts,  and  at 
the  time  of  which  we  write  he  was  spending  a few 
weeks  at  the  sea-shore. 

His  companion,  Ralph  Avery,  was  some  ten 
years  his  senior,  and  was  a burly,  full-figured 
personage,  with  a round,  plump  face.  He  re- 
garded himself  as  a confirmed  bachelor  and  proof 
against  woman’s  wiles,  though  he  was  given  to 
blushing  when  in  the  presence  of  the  fair  sex. 
He  had  a bristling  mustache,  keen  black  eyes, 
and  could  look  terribly  stern  when  occasion  de- 
manded it. 

“Just  keep  mum,  bestow  a few  of  your  with- 
ering glances  on  me  once  in  a while,”  said  Fred, 
“and  leave  the  rest  to  me.” 

In  the  evening  there  was  a party  at  Colonel 
Baggerly’s,  and  Fred,  being  a privileged  guest, 
took  Ralph  along  with  him.  The  mansion  was 
an  old  and  lofty  one,  with  verandas  running  its 
entire  length,  and  large,  roomy  parlors.  The 
guests  were  many,  for  Colonel  Baggerly  was  hos- 
pitality incarnate,  and  nothing  pleased  him  so 
well  as  to  be  surrounded  by  a lively  throng  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  Formality  was  not  coun- 
tenanced by  him.  His  guests  had  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, whether  they  would  or  not. 

He  shook  hands  with  Ralph,  bid  him  a hearty 
welcome,  and  slapped  Fred  on  the  shoulder. 

‘ ‘ Come,  the  girls  have  been  dying  for  you  the 
last  half  hour.  Go  in  and  cheer  them  up.  Make 
love  to  ’em.  Do  any  thing.  Raise  hob  general- 
ly!” 

And  the  lusty  old  colonel  left  them  to  join  a 
bevy  a few  yards'  off  that  was  making  the  room 
resound  with  laughter.  He  was  a large,  corpu- 
lent old  man,  every  line  in  his  face  bespeaking 
whole-souled,  eneigetic  good-nature. 

Fred  spied  the  widow  Delorme  in  a distant 
portion  of  the  room,  and  introducing  Ralph  to  a 
pale-cheeked,  white-haired  sylph,  hurried  oft-  to 
put  his  betrothed  on  guard. 

The  widow  greeted  him  with  a melting  smile. 
He  seized  her  baud  and  dragged  her  off  to  a 
bay-window. 

“My  dear  Lucretia,”  he  exclaimed,  “we’re 
watched !” 

“ Watched  ?” 

“ Yes.  Mv  uncle  and  guardian  is  a most  iras- 
cible old  gentleman,  and,  if  he  knew  of  our  en- 
gagement, would  kick  up  a devil  of  a muss.  And 
what  does  he  do  but  send  a spy  down  here  to 
watch  me,  for  he  knows  just  what  wild  schemes 
I am  apt  to  go  into.  ” 

“ Wild  ? upon  my  word !” 

“ Oh,  1 don’t  mean  that ; for,  of  course,  it  isn’t 
wild  to  marry  you.  But  he  is  well  aware  that  if 
I should  meet  a lovely  creature  like  yourself,  it 
would  be  just  like  me  to  fall  in  love  with  her. 
And  now  Ralph  Avery,  his  particular  friend,  is 
here ; and  I am  sure  he  would  report  to  the  old 
coon  if  he  should  see  what  we  are  up  to.” 

“ Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

“Do?  Why,  keep  the  engagement  secret,  of 
course.  That’s  the  only  way  to  get  along  unless 
we  want  our  hopes  blasted.  We  mustn't  act  lov- 
ing at  all.” 

“Oh,  Fred!” 

“ I know  it  will  be  desperately  hard  work,  at 
least  for  me ; but  we  will  have  to  bear  it.” 

Mrs.  Delorme  sighed. 

“ Don’t  take  it  to  heart,  my  dear.  I guess  he 
will  go  away  before  long,  und  then — ” 

He  stopped  and  looked  unutterable  things  at 
her.  She  returned  the  glance.  He  took  a kiss 
stealthily,  and  then  they  joined  the  throng,  ap- 
pearing, to  observers,  as  the  merest  acquaint- 
ances. They  approached  Ralph. 

“ Mrs.  Delorme,  Mr.  Avery — my  particular 
friend.” 

Mrs.  Delorme  and  Mr.  Averv  bowed  low,  and 
expressed  themselves  as  pleased  to  make  each 
other’s  acquaintance. 

At  the  same  time  Ralph  bestowed  a searching 
scowl  on  Fred,  which  amused  the  latter  so  in- 
tensely that  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  a vio- 
lent fit  of  coughing  to  conceal  his  laughter. 
Mrs.  Delorme  observed  it  with  inward  trembling. 
But,  although  she  was  awed  by  Ralph's  large 
stature  and  Fred’s  account  of  him.  still  there  w as 
something  about  him  that  she  liked  involuntarily. 
It  was  not  five  minutes  before  they  were  convers- 
ing sociably,  on  the  best  of  terms. 

Fred  again  darted  ofl',  this  time  in  search  of 
Annie  Bush,  whom  he  soon  found.  He  repeated 
to  her  the  story  he  had  related  to  Mrs.  Delorme. 
Then  he  felt  better.  There  was  no  immediate 
danger  of  a crisis.  lie  had  time  to  think  over 
his  indiscretion  and  devise  some  remedy  for  it. 
He  was  again  the  happiest  of  men,  and  the  life 
aud  soul  of  the  company. 
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During  the  evening  he  drew  Ralph  to  cue  .idc. 

‘ ‘ It  works  to  a charm,  don’t  it  ?’’ 

“Pretty  well.’’ 

“ Pretty  well ! I tell  you  it  is  a grand  suc- 
cess. Oh,  but  it  will  be  a good  job  done  if  I get 
out  of  this  scrape ! ” 

“ I’ll  do  my  best  for  you.” 

“Good  boy — but  you  must  ask  her  to  dance.” 

“Who?” 

“The  widow,  of  course — Mrs.  Delorme.” 

“ I’m  very  awkward  on  the  floor.” 

“That  makes  no  difference.  I want  you  to 
get  on  as  good  terms  with  her  as  possible,  for 
when  the  burst-up  does  come  I may  need  your 
intercession.” 

“Well,  I will.” 

“Go  right  in.  She  w-on’t  mind  a few  blun- 
ders.” 

And  Ralph,  who  was  rather  diffident  about 
showing  off  his  awkwardness  in  dancing,  soon 
foiuid  himself  going  through  the  intricate  figures 
of  a quadrille,  his  hands  alternately  touching  the 
lovely  palms  of  the  widow,  and  resting  trem- 
blingly on  her  waist.  She  helped  him  over  the 
rough  places,  and  when  it  was  over  assured  him, 
with  a silvery  smile,  that  he  “was  a splendid 
dancer.”  He  felt  an  unaccustomed  thrill  as  he 
was  near  her  and  listened  to  her  lively  conversa- 
tion and  gazed  into  her  bright,  animated  face. 
He  ceased  to  marvel  at  Fred’s  infatuation,  and 
sighed  as  he  wondered  if  he  was  always  to  be  a 
bachelor. 

He  danced  with  her  again  and  again,  and  fair- 
ly astonished  himself  by  his  own  gayety  and  au- 
dacity. And,  strange  to  say,  he  was  sorry  when 
the  party  broke  up ; for  it  was  one  of  his  car- 
dinal principles  to  regard  such  things  as  bores. 

When  it  was  all  over,  and  Fred  and  Ralph 
went  to  their  room,  the  latter  was  unusually 
taciturn.  To  Fred’s  rattling  conversation  he 
replied  only  in  monosyllables ; and,  indeed,  did 
not  appear  to  hear  half  of  his  remarks. 

“You’ve  done  nobly,”  said  Fred.  “But  I 
don’t  see  as  we’re  any  better  off  than  we  were 
before  ; do  you  ?” 

“ Yes — ah — no — where  ?”  said  Ralph,  looking 
up  vacantly. 

Fred  paused  and  stared  at  him.  “ Have  you 
lost  your  senses,  man  ?”  he  exclaimed. 

“ Oh,  it  was  about  the  widow  that  you  were 
talking  ? I guess  we  will  bring  that  around  all 
right.  ” 

“No:  but  do  you,  though?  Ah,  Ralph,  a 
friend  in  need  is  a friend  indeed,  you  know  . If 
you  help  me  out  of  this,  you’ll  have  my  lasting 
gratitude.  ” 

“ Which  one  do  you  want  to  marry,  Fred?” 

“Hanged  if  I know.  I’d  throw  either  aside 
to — no  1 wouldn’t,  either.  Annie  is  so  young 
and  trusting  it  would  break  her  heart.  And 
the  widow — she  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at ; but  she 
is  older,  and  could  stand  it  better.  Come  to 
think,  I believe  she  is  older  than  I am.  But 
she  is  a staving  woman,  that  is  certain.  There 
is  time  enough,  however,  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion for  several  days  to  come.  ” 

The  two  young  men  soon  retired,  and  tribula- 
tion was  forgotten  in  sound  slumber.  But  to- 
morrow must  come,  and  then  there  would  be  one 
day  less  in  which  to  settle  the  vexed  question. 


Three  weeks  passed.  Still  F red  was  a doubly 
engaged  man,  and  his  anxiety  had  reached  its 
acme.  He  grew  feverish,  nervous,  and  absent- 
minded.  Ralph’s  brow,  too,  was  frequently 
clouded ; but  whether  it  was  on  account  of 
trouble  of  his  own,  or  sympathy  for  Fred,  was 
unknown. 

One  day  Ralph  and  Mrs.  Delorme  were  out 
riding,  and  stopped  at  a romantic  forest  glade  to 
gather  wild-flowers.  Mrs.  Delorme  was  beauti- 
ful, light-hearted,  and  chatty.  Ralph  was  ab- 
stracted and  moody,  yet  assiduously  attentive. 
They  sat  down  to  rest  on  a moss-covered  bank. 
The  wind  murmured  through  the  myriad  leaves 
with  that  restless  uncertain  sound  that  can  be 
interpreted  as  expressing  any  emotion,  from  the 
wail  of  the  mourner  to  the  song  of  the  happy  lover. 

“I'm  a terribly  crusty  old  bachelor,”  said 
Ralph.  “ Don’t  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Delorme  ?” 

“Not  very  crusty,  nor  very  old,  in  my  opin- 
ion,” she  replied,  gently. 

He  looked  at  her  steadily.  “ That’s  your 
opinion,  is  it  ?” 

“It  is.” 

There  was  a pause. 

“Mrs.  Delorme,  I had  a heart  three  weeks 
ago.” 

She  looked  at  him  curiously. 

“ But  I haven’t  now.” 

“No?” 

“No.” 

Another  pause. 

“You  have  stolen  it,”  he  at  last  blurted  out. 

“I!”  she  exclaimed,  recoiling  from  him,  and 
regarding  him  with  surprised  eyes  and  crimson 
cheeks. 

“ There,  there ! Nevermind.  I hope  1 have 
done  no  harm.  Don’t  mention  it.” 

She  smiled  at  his  confusion.  Of  course  she 
was  perfectly  eelf-possessed,  being  a widow,  aud 
a beautiful  one  at  that. 

“ I don’t  know  that  you  have  done  any  great 
harm,  Mr.  Avery.” 

He  then  stammered  out:  “I  can’t  help  it, 
Mrs.  Delorme — I’m  going  to  say  it.  During  the 
past  few  weeks  I have  learned  to  love  you,  even 
though  I knew  it  would  be  of  no  use.  But  you 
won't  be  offended  at  my  telling  you  of  it,  will 
you?  Y’our  heart  is  given  to  another”  (an  ex- 
clamation from  the  widow-).  “ He  is  younger 
than  I.  You  love  him  better — ” 

“Do  I?” 


“Don’t  you?” 

Her  eyes  were  cast  down  now,  and  she  made 
no  reply.  Ralph  was  in  a misery  of  doubt  and 
hope.  “Fred  is  young  and  handsome,”  he  be- 
gan. 


‘tired:.’  she  interrupte 

Original  from 


“What  do  you 
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know  of  that  ? Has  the  wretch  been  telling  you, 
after  cautioning  me?" 

“There ! I am  a blunderer!”  exclaimed  Balph. 
“1  have  ruined  him  in  your  estimation.” 

“His  uncle — ” 

“ Bother  his  uncle ! That’s  all  a fiction.” 

“You  amaze  me.” 

“Yes,  and  I must  tell  the  whole  story  now. 

I wouldn’t  if  I did  not  think  so  much  of  you. 
But  you  shall  not  be  the  victim  of  his  folly  any 
longer.  The  truth  is,  he  is  rather  a wild  young 
fellow,  and  not  half  good  enough  for  you.  He 
wanted  me  to  help  him  out  of  a scrape.  He  en- 
gaged himself  both  to  you  and  Annie  Bush.” 

“What  are  you  telling  me?” 

“The  truth.  When  I came  here  he  confess- 
ed all  to  me,  and  induced  me  to  pretend  to  be  a 
spy  acting  on  behalf  of  his  fictitious  uncle.  He 
doubtless  told  you  about  it,  and  repeated  the 
same  story  to  Annie  Bush.  This  was  to  keep 
the  matter  quiet,  so  that  he  could  have  time  to 
devise  some  means  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape.  ” 

“The  wicked  fellow!  It  would  serve  him 
right  for  both  of  us  to  cut  him  altogether.” 

“Oh  no!  Fred  is  a good-hearted  fellow, 
more  indiscreet  than  wicked.  ” 

“Indiscreet!  I should  think  so.  But,”  she 
added,  laughing,  “it  was  rather  an  awkward  po- 
. sition  for  him.  I don’t  envy  his  state  of  mind. 
He  ought  to  be  punished,  though.” 

“ So  he  had.  I wonder  how  it  could  be  done  ?” 

“ Can’t  you  think  of  any  way  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  Ralph. 

“Think,”  said  Mrs.  Delorme.  “ Oh,  I have 
it!  Suppose  somebody — you,  for  instance  — 
should  marry  one  of  his  sweet-hearts — not  An- 
nie !”  Somehow  she  was  sitting  very  near  him 
just  then,  and  her  hand  was  where  he  could 
conveniently  reach  it.  He  grasped  it  suddenly, 
and  a new  light  came  into  his  eyes,  as  he  burst 
out: 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Delorme!  oh,  Lucretia!  if  you 
only  would ! What  a glorious  plan  that  would 
be ! Give  yourself  to  me,  and,  with  all  my  rough- 
ness, I think  I could  care  for  you  lovingly.  For 

I love  you  with  all  my  strength.  Not  alone  to 
punish  him,  but  to  fill  the  great  craving  of  my 
soul.  Oh,  say  that  you  will  be  mine !” 

His  arm  was  around  her  by  this  time,  and,  as 
she  did  not  resist  him,  he  drew  her  close  to  him 
with  a tight  embrace,  and  kissed  her  ripe  lips 
over  and  over  again.  Then  he  exclaimed,  “ Say 
yes,  darling,  that  I may  be  assured  of  this  great 
happiness ! ” 

She  uttered  the  desired  syllable  softly,  for 
which  she  was  rewarded  with  another  ebullition 
of  Ralph’s  pent-up  feelings. 

“There,”  she  said,  pushing  him  gently  away. 

“ That  will  do  now.  What  are  you  going  to  tell 
Fred?" 

“The  exact  truth.  He  wanted  me  to  help 
him  out  of  his  scrape,  and  I’ve  done  it  in  a man- 
ner that  will  slightly  astonish  him,  I imagine.  ” 

Ralph  found  Fred  looking  rather  gloomy  that 
evening. 

“ Cheer  up,  old  boy !”  he  cried.  “ I’ve  fixed 
it  all  right  for  you.” 

“You  have?” 

“Yes.  Congratulate  me,”  holding  out  his 
hand. 

“ What  do  you  mean?” 

“ Congratulate  me,  I say!”and  he  seized  Fred’s 
hand  and  shook  it  violently. 

“I  don’t  understand.” 

“ You’ll  have  no  more  trouble  with  the  widow.  ” 

“How — why  ?” 

“ I’m  going  to  marry  her  myself.”  , 

“ The  devil ! ” 

“Congratulate  me,  I say,  and  tell  me  you 
wish  me  joy.  Come !” 

“ But  what  do  you  mean?  Are  you  in  earnest  ?” 

“I  never  was  more  so.  Now  go  and  marry 
sweet  little  Annie  Bush.” 

“Ralph,”  said  Fred,  solemnly,  “I  always 
thought  you  were  my  friend.  ” 

“ I hope  I am.  ” 

“Then  why  have  you  played  me  false  in  this 
way  ?” 

“ Played  you  false ! What  do  you  mean,  you 
villain  ? Didn’t  you  want  me  to  help  you  out  of 
your  scrape  ? And  haven’t  I done  it,  and  done 
it  well?” 

F red  was  silent,  and  pondered  gloomily.  “I’m 
disappointed  in  the  widow,”  he  muttered. 

“ Now  don’t  make  a fool  of  yourself  any  lon- 
ger,” exclaimed  Ralph,  impatiently.  “ Act  like 
a sensible  man,  if  you  are  capable  of  it.  You 
can’t  marry  them  both,  and  you  know  you  love 
Annie.” 

Fred  was  again  silent,  but  this  time  a smile 
gradually  crept  over  his  features.  “ Ralph,  you 
are  a brick,”  he  at  length  said.  “Certainly  I’ll 
congratulate  you,  and  heartily  too.”  He  jumped 
up  and  seized  Ralph’s  hand.  “I  wish  you  the 
greatest  joy  that  this  earth  affords.” 

“ My  dear  Annie,  there  is  no  longer  any  neces- 
sity for  concealing  our  engagement.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  so  glad ! But  your  uncle  ?" 

“Oh,  he  has  relented.” 

“ How  good  of  him !” 

“ That  is,  I don’t  believe  he  ever  would  have 
raised  any  serious  objection.” 

“ Ah ! And  are  we  to  see  him  ?” 

“In  fact,  Annie,  I have  no  uncle.” 

Annie  looked  up  in  mute  amazement. 

“Now  don’t  be  angry,  Annie,  dear.  There 
were  other  reasons.  There  was  another — that 
is,  I was  hampered  by  serious  embarrassments 
that  rendered  it  necessary  to — ah — keep  certain 
parties  conciliated — conciliated — that's  it.  But 
it  is  all  past  now,  and  you  wouldn’t  care  to  listen 
to  particulars,  so  we’ll  say  nothing  about  it.” 

“You  don’t  love  any  body  else,  do  you,  Fred  ?” 
with  a look  of  pitiful  apprehension. 

“ No,  indeed,  my  little  rose-bud.  You  alone 
fill  my  heart.  You  are  the  light  of  my  existence. 
My  whole  love  shall  you.” 
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She  nestled  her  arm  more  closely  within  his 
as  they  walked  along  under  the  spreading  elms. 

Just  then  they  met  Ralph  Avery  and  Mrs. 
Delorme.  Fred  turned  all  colors,  and  his  mind 
was  in  a perfect  frenzy  in  his  efforts  to  invent 
some  excuse  for  turning  back.  Before  he  could 
collect  himself,  however,  the  couples  met. 

Mrs.  Delormes  face  was  calm,  happy,  and 
serene,  though  she  darted  a significant  look  at 
Fred.  The  latter  was  afterward  heard  to  declare 
that  that  moment  was  the  most  uncomfortable 
one  he  ever  passed  in  his  whole  life.  Ralph  en- 
joyed. the  scene  hugely,  and  Annie  was  in  bliss- 
ful ignorance  of  what  was  passing  in  the  minds 
of  the  other  three. 

But  what  mattered  it?  Fred’s  trouble  was 
over,  Ralph  was  no  longer  to  be  a bachelor,  all 
were  supremely  happy,  and — isn’t  that  enough  ? 

THE  QUEEN’S  CUP. 

This  elegant  cup,  won  by  the  yacht  America 
in  the  great  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Regatta  at 
Cowes,  England,  in  1851,  and  by  the  yacht  Magic 
in  the  recent  yacht  race  from  Clifton,  Staten 
Island,  round  the  light-ship,  is  twenty-seven 
inches  in  height,  and  weighs  135  ounces  Troy. 

It  bears  the  following  inscriptions : 

Schooner  America,  170  Tons, 
Commodore  John  C.  Stevens. 

Built  by  George  Steers, 
of  New  York, 

1851. 

100  Guinea  Cup, 

Won  August  22,  1851,  at  Cowee,  England, 

By  Yacht  America, 
at  the 

Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Regatta, 

Open  to  all  Nations; 

Beating— 

Cutten.  Schooners. 

Volante,  48  Tons.  Beatrice,  161  Tons. 

Arrow,  84  “ Wyvern,  206  “ 

Alarm,  193  “ lone,  75  “ 

Mona,  82  “ Constance,  218  “ 

Bacchante,  80  “ Gipsy  Queen,  160  “ 

Freak,  60  “ Brilliant  392  “ 

Eclipse,  50  “ 

Presented  to  the 

New  York  Yacht  Club, 

as  a 

Challenge  Cup, 

Open  to  all  Foreign  Clubs, 
by  the  Owners, 

John  C.  Stevens,  Geo.  L.  Schuyler, 

Hamilton  Wii-ks,  J.  Rodman  Finlay, 

Edwin  A.  Stevens. 

On  page  532  we  give  an  accurate  engraving 
of  the  cup. 

THE  MITRAILLEUR. 

The  system  in  use  in  the  French  army  is  kept 
a secret,  we  therefore  give  that  of  Chkistophe 
and  Montigny,  which  is  adopted  at  Berlin,  Vien- 
na, and  Liege,  and  in  England. 

The  mitrailleur  of  Messrs.  Christophe  and 
Montigny  is  the  result  of  an  ingenious  breech- 
loading device  combined  with  a number  of  guns 
united.  The  specimen  shown  in  our  engravings 
is  a mitrailleur  of  37  guns,  firing  481  balls  per 
minute.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a small  field- 
gun,  except  that  the  part  simulating  the  cylin- 
drical piece  holds  thirty-seven  rifled  barrels  of 
cast  steel,  of  a calibre  of  from  ten  to  fourteen 
millimeters  or  more,  placed  in  juxtaposition,  so 
as  to  form  a fasces,  and  enveloped  in  a wrought- 
iron  cylinder.  On  the  back  and  in  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  cylinder  are  two  parallel  cheeks, 
connected  at  the  ends  by  bronze  cushions,  sup- 
porting the  curved  lever  which  serves  to  load  or 
discharge  all  the  guns. 

Two  levers  are  sufficient  to  work  the  piece. 
Between  the  parallel  cheeks  works  the  movable 
battery  facing  the  front  of  the  chamber  of  the 
gun ; this  holds  the  cartridge-plates,  and,  by  a 
backward  and  forward  motion,  transmitted  to  it 
with  the  aid  of  a crank  by  the  curved  lever  placed 
behind — that  is,  lowering  it  as  far  as  it  will  go — 
presses  down  the  cartridges  into  the  chamber  of 
the  guns,  and,  at  the  same  time,  drives  the  per- 
cussion hammers  against  the  detent  slide.  It  is 
then  only  necessary  to  raise  the  detent  lever, 
placed  laterally  and  toward  the  centre  of  the 
battery,  to  discharge  all  the  guus  singly  or  si- 
multaneously. 

The  discharged  plate  is  instantly  removed  by 
means  of  the  rear  lever,  which  is  raised,  and  re- 
placed by  another  loaded  plate,  which  the  lever 
in  tailing  shoves  into  the  gun. 

The  mitrailleur  rests,  at  its  centre  of  gravity, 
on  a pivot,  which  moves  in  a revolving  rest  fixed 
on  the  carriage ; so  that  a semicircular  rotatory 
movement  to  the  right  or  the  left  can  be  given  it 
at  pleasure  by  means  of  a crank,  which,  in  fir- 
ing, produces  the  effect  of  a raking  fire.  A 
graduated  bridge  permits  it  to  be  aimed  at  dis- 
tances exceeding  1500  meters,  or  a little  over 
1640  yards.  Lastly,  two  caissons  placed  on  the 
axles  of  the  carriage  are  designed  to  hold — the 
one,  a number  of  loaded  cartridge  plates ; and 
the  other,  the  tools  necessary  for  dismounting, 
cleaning,  and  remounting  the  piece,  etc. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  made  at  Brus- 
sels, Liege,  England,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
Dresden,  and  Berlin,  have  given  such  satisfac- 
tory results  that  this  formidable  engine  of  war, 
for  both  field  and  garrison,  has  been  adopted  al- 
most every  where,  not  only  in  the  countries 
which  we  have  just  named,  but  a large  order  has 
just  been  received  for  them  from  China.  The 
reports  of  foreign  officers  testify  that  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  Christophe-Montigny  gun  is  a mas- 
ter-piece of  simplicity  and  precision. 

The  absolute  average  variation  of  a volley  of 
37  balls  is  1.28  in  700,  .77  in  450,  and  so  on. 
At  the  distance  of  300  meters  an  18-meter  tar- 
get is  literally  cut  to  pieces  ; and  the  penetrating 
force  ‘at  600  meters,  through  pieces  of  wood,  is 
about  25  centimeters,  or  a little  over  9 inches. 

GAN 

The  projectile  weighs  37  grammes,  or  a little  fifty  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  collecting  from  al- 

over  an  ounce.  The  charge  of  powder  is  from  most  every  country  fti  the  world  the  statements  and 

6 to  8 grammes.  The  last  amount  is  that  couu-  observations  collected  in  this  gigantic  work. 

seled  by  the  inventors.  

The  mitrailleur  of  37  guns  weighs  180  kilo-  . Miss  Evans,  the  author  of  “ Adam  Bede,”  is  prepar- 

grammes,  or  400  pounds,  without  the  carriage,  “g  a new  noveL  

and  can  be  worked  by  two  men.  It  was  found,  „ . „ ......  . 

however  at  Vienna,  L Decani  1*>9  that  ,o  SET* 

obtain  the  most  rapid  Tiring,  or  481  balls  per  ’ b 

minute,  five  men  were  necessary  to  work  the  e „ , ..  ..... 

. 9 J Some  persons,  under  the  supposition  that  night-air 

rrL  c ■ . . , ...  is  injurious,  shut  doors  and  windows  before  retiring, 

The  front  carriage  contains  from  48  to  56  boxes  or  even  early  in  the  evening.  Mo8t  certainly  _e^ 

for  loading,  and  the  two  caisson  hold  16  breech-  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  taking  cold 

plates  furnished  with  cartridges.  The  mitrail-  from  sudden  changes  in  the  weather.  Insufficient 

leur  is,  therefore,  provided  with  2368  cartridges ; clothing  in  cool  evenings  and  mornings,  when  the  day 
and  a battery  of  8 mitrailleurs  can  hurl  on  an  has  been  warm,  will  be  likely  to  cause  illness.  Nor 
attacking  column  4048  effective  projectiles  per  should  one  sleep  in  a draught  of  air;  and  if  a locality 
minute.  is  miasmatic,  doubtless  the  night-air  is  unwholesome ; 

In  the  recent  engagement  at  Saarbriick  the  bu*  surely,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  what  air  is 

mitrailleur  was  found  to  be  a most  effective  natural  for  us  to  breathe  m the  night,  if  not  the  air  of 

weapon.  But  the  Prussians  claim  that  they  mg  

have  produced  an  engine  of  the  same  character  Attention  is  called  to  some  remarkable  facts  revealed 

which  is  as  much  superior  to  the  mitrailleur  as  by  the  census.  For  example,  in  various  districts  and 
they  believe  the  needle-gun  to  be  to  the  chasse-  wards  of  New  York  city  the  present  total  population 
pot.  of  men,  women,  and  children  is  less  than  the  total 

number  of  voters  in  those  districts  at  the  last  election ! 

An  exchange  states  that  the  Tenth  District,  Ninth 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP.  VVard>  rePorts  ODlr  2700  Inhabitants,  yet  it  cast  4028 

votes;  the  Seventh  District,  Twenty-first  Ward,  has 

If  the  early  founders  of  a city  could,  with  prophetic  700  inhabitants,  but  reported  7359  votes ! 

eye,  look  forward  a century  or  so,  what  a blessing  

would  it  be  to  their  posterity ! If  the  venerated  fa-  Certain  Parisian  ladies  are  introducing  a new  fashion 

there  who  commenced  the  settlement  of  New  York  —that  of  patronizing  pet  serpents.  At  a concert  in  the 
city  had  understood  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  Champs  Elysoes  one  of  these  pets  quietly  uncoiled  it- 
location,  and  what  a great  metropolis  was  to  grow  out  self  from  the  arm  of  its  mistress,  and  found  a home  on 
of  small  beginnings,  how  differently  would  they  have  that  of  a neighboring  lady.  Immediate  result,  hyster- 
laid  their  plaiiB ! Or  if,  in  more  recent  times,  a wiser  ics.  The  owner  came  to  the  rescue,  claimed  her  green 
forethought  had  governed  the  rulers  of  our  city,  what  and  yellow  darling,  and  comfortingly  observed  that  it 
benefits  would  have  rested,  like  a benediction,  upon  was  not  venomous, 
us ! Aside  from  the  Central  Park,  there  are  only  about  ■ 

ninety  acres  of  public  parks  and  squares  in  New  York.  “It  will  interest  every  body,”  remarks  a Maine  jour- 

What  are  these  among  so  many  ? Moreover,  many  of  nal,  “ to  know  that  the  Sedgeeunkedunk  is  a romantic 
the  small  parks  have  been  so  utterly  neglected  that  stream  in  Brewer,  and  that  the  Sowadabscook  is  in 
they  are  any  thing  but  attractive.  This  great  and  Carmel.  The  Bource  of  the  Jerusalemcrickets  has  not 
crowded  populace  should  have  more  breathing-places  yet  been  discovered,  although  it  is  thought  that  it 
to  preserve  both  physical  and  moral  health.  It  is  grat-  must  be  somewhere  in  the  .vicinity  of  the  Muslus- 
ifying  to  know  that  the  new  Department  of  Public  comungumjuwippslecoit.” 

Works  have  already  commenced  to  renovate  existing  

public  squares,  so  as  to  make  them  beautiful  and  at-  Lagrange,  in  Kentucky,  sends  out  a startling  report 

tractive  resorts,  and  even  propose  to  establish  new  that  rich  mines  of  gold  hare  been  discovered  about 
ones.  What  a blessing  will  the  proposed  park  at  the  four  miles  from  that  place  Multitudes  have  thronged 

Five  Points  be  to  that  locality ! A sodded  green,  in-  the  spot  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  matter  for  themselves, 
closed  by  an  iron  railing,  will  be  a delightful  rest  and  aud  the  digging  is  going  on  vigorously, 
retreat  in  that  whilom  abode  of  poverty  and  crime.  . 

Nay,  more.  An  attractive  park  at  the  Five  Points,  or  A frequenter  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  American 

in  any  wretched  quarter  of  our  city,  will  exert  a posi-  watering-places  says  that  there  are  really  half  a dozen 
tive  moral  influence,  and  prove  itself  to  be  a valuable  different  Saratogas,  and  each  one  attracts  its  own  “ set  ” 
missionary  among  the  people.  Let  us,  then,  gladly  There  is,  for  example,  the  Saratoga  of  the  fop  and  the 
hail  every  addition  and  improvement  in  this  depart-  flirt,  whose  paradise  is  the  ball-room.  This  realm  is 
ment.  Before  the  close  of  the  season  the  Battery  will  ruled  by  the  millionaire  and  the  managing  mother, 
be  laid  out  in  large  grass-plots  and  tastefully  oma-  There  is  the  Saratoga  of  the  sportsmen, 

mented ; important  improvements  are  projected  for  Then,  toe,  there  is  the  Saratoga  of  the  invalids. 

Washington  Park;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  Outside  of  all  these  Saratogas  there  is  still  another 

several  open  tracts  of  land  are  to  be  inclosed  and  beau-  which  attracts  thousands  of  sensible,  healthy,  but  busy 
tifled  for  the  good  of  the  public.  and  overworked  people,  who  come  here  every  year  for 

genuine  recreation. 

English  papers  state  that  Mark  Lemon's  notes  on  the  

origin  and  history  of  Punch  have  been  found  among  From  Newport  come  sundry  bits  of  “gossip.”  Ida 

his  papers,  and  are  to  he  published.  Lewis  is  said  to  have  a rival  in  Miss  Kate  Field,  for 

not  only  can  she  drive  a span  of  horses,  but  she  can 

The  saddest  episode  of  the  trip  of  the  Dauntless  00  swim  half  a mile,  and  row  a boat  all  day.  She  takes 
curred  on  the  third  morning  of  the  voyage.  While  en-  care  of  her  boat  herself,  and  brings  her  oars  ashore 
gaged  in  furling  the  flying  jib,  two  men,  Charles  Scott  after  each  trip.  The  weather  does  not  much  interfere 
and  Albert  Demar,  were  swept  off  the  boom,  a heavy  with  her  favorite  amusement,  only  if  it  rains,  she  adds 
gale  prevailing  at  the  time.  Buoys  were  thrown  to  a water-proof  cloak  to  her  pretty  and  convenient  boat- 
them,  and  a boat  lowered  with  all  possible  dispatch ; ing  costume.—  Miss  Anna  Dickinson  has  gone  to  the 
but  the  search  for  the  missing  men,  though  protract-  mountains  now;  but  when  at  Newport  her  favorite 
ed  two  hours,  was  fruitless.  Scott  was  a good  swim-  pastime  was  horseback  riding.  In  her  habit  of  dark 

mer,  and  was  undoubtedly  hurt  in  falling.  Demar  green  cloth,  with  velvet  jacket,  and  low-crowned  hat, 

could  not  Bwim.  He  was— as  was  ascertained  from  and  mounted  on  a fine  bay  horse,  she  attracted  much 

letters  in  his  chest^-a  German  baron  abandoned  by  ms  attention,  galloping  up  and  down  the  road,  quite  un- 
family. His  sister  is  the  wife  of  a colonel  in  the  army  attended, 

of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden-Baden.  The  hours  lost 

in  searching  for  the  missing  men,  and  the  depression  An  exchange  says  that  Elihu  Burritt  desires  sealed 

created  in  consequence  of  the  disaster,  were,  perhaps,  proposals  for  422,633,900,212  tons  of  hook  paper  on 
the  cause  of  the  Dauntless  arriving  here  second  in  the  which  to  print  a book  containing  all  the  newspaper 
race.  articles,  sermons,  etc.,  that  have  been  printed  about 

Dickens  since  that  author’s  death ! 

A biography  of  Charles  Dickens  has  just  been  pub-  . 

lished  iu  London,  and  has  been  reprinted  by  Messrs.  A few  months  ago  a singular  scene  took  place  at 

Harper  & Brothers,  which  is  said  to  he  the  best  which  Monte  Mario,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Villa  Mellni,  in 

has  appeared.  The  biographer,  in  addition  to  his  own  Rome.  while  the  Pope  was  walking,  supported  by 
means  of  acquiring  information,  has  received  assistance  the  arm  of  an  attendant,  among  the  troop  of  tnendi- 
from  many  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  most  intimate  friends,  so  cants,  in  the  vicinity  was  one  cripple,  lame  in  both  feet 
that  the  contents  of  the  work  are  thoroughly  reliable.  who  appealed  to  his  compassion.  His  Holiness  went 

The  career  of  the  late  novelist,  from  the  publication  of  Up  to  him,  and,  in  the  Ann  conviction  that  he  is  him- 
the“  Pickwick  Papers,”  in  1836,  to  his  latest  Christmas  self  a wonderful  instrument  of  divine  Providence, 
story,  is  described  with  great  fidelity,  and  the  various  with  great  agitation  he  raised  his  hand  aud  said  to  the 
incidents  of  his  life  are  eloquently  dilated  upon.  Thu  helpless  mendicant : “ Arise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk !" 
volume  contains  numerous  illustrations,  among  which  The  poor  sufferer,  hearing  these  words  from  the  mouth 
are  five  portraits  of  Dickens  taken  at  different  periods  0f  infallibility,  stood  a moment  as  if  electrified,  and 

of  his  life.  then,  with  sparkling  eyes,  sprung  up  and  advanced 

two  or  three  paces.  The  countenance  of  the  Pope 

Since  the  first  indications  of  war  with  Prussia  the  beamed  with  rapture,  but  in  a few  seconds  the  seem- 
French  Emperor  has  apparently  taken  a new  lease  of  ingly  healed  beggar  £ell  heavily  to  the  ground.  The 
life.  All  symptoms  of  gout,  with  which  he  has  been  Pontiff  cried  a second  time,  “Arise,  and  walk I”  but 
tormented  for  some  time  past,  have  entirely  disap.  when  the  patient  sprang  up  again  only  to  fall  down 

peared,  and  he  is  all  animation  and  vivacity.  anew  tbe  hands  of  the  p0pe  trembled,  his  voice  became 

„ _ _ ” . . hoarse,  and  he  repeated  the  command  a third  time. 

The  best  mode  of  traveling,  remarks  one  who  ap.  stammering.  Another  vain  convulsive  effort  revealed 
pears  to  know,  is  on  foot  or  in  the  saddle ; next  m an  all  the  auffering  and  disappointment  of  the  beggar, 

open  carriage.  A sea  voyage,  and  almost  any  mode  of  The  face  of  P piue  became  deadl  al  and  ^ 

traveling  by  water,  is,  in  general,  uselul ; but  It  would  borne,  half  fainting,  to  his  carriage.  In  another  me 
be  a serious  practical  joke  if  any  one  were  to  advise  an  ment  the  vehicle  wa8  rolllllg  away  at  a furioUB 

invalid  to  seek  for  health  in  a railroad  car.  while  the  unfortunate  mendicant  lay  wrfching  on  the 

street  and  groaning. 

President  Grant,  for  good  reasons  of  his  own,  de.  

dined  to  attend  the  races  at  Long  Branch.  People  Newport  is  a damp  place — nobody  can  dispute  the 

queried  and  wondered,  and  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  an  fact ; but  nobody  catches  cold  thereby.  The  fogs  are 
exact  statement  of  his  reasons.  The  President  is  wise,  damaging  to  thin  muslins  and  all  dry-goods  containing 
but  reticent.  • starch ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  said  to  b« 

highly  beneficial  to  the  complexion.  If  so,  the  ladies 

New  Sweden  is  the  name  given  to  a new  town  set-  will  not  mind  limp  dresses.  At  any  rate,  a poor  corn- 

tied  by  Scandinavian  colonists  in  the  Aroostook  conn-  plexion  is  not  so  conspicuous  seen  through  misty  at- 

try  in  Maine.  At  present  there  are  twenty-two  families,  mosphere. 

all  intelligent  people,  and  comfortably  supplied  with  

means.  The  remainder  of  the  colony  will  arrive  the  The  great  Mormon  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City  can 

last  of  this  month.  Each  family  is  entitled  to  100  seat  12,000  persons  comfortably,  and  15,000  can  get 

acres  of  land — five  acres  to  he  cleared,  and  a log-house,  within  hearing  distance  of  Brigham  Young’s  voice, 

with  two  rooms,  is  to  he  built.  In  five  years  from  the  But  this  monster  structure  has  little  to  recommend  it 

time  of  occupancy  the  settler  receives  from  the  State  a except  its  size,  being  disproportionately  low  and  desti- 

clear  title  to  the  property.  tute  of  all  attempt  at  tastefulness  or  ornamentation. 

The  great  organ  of  the  Tabernacle  is  nearly  completed. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  literary  works  on  rec-  and  is  already  used  in  the  Saauay  sendees.  It  is  the 
ord  was  performed  by  a wealthy  bachelor,  who  lately  largest  ever  built  in  America. 

died  in  Paris.  When  his  heirs  were  looking  for  a wall  

they  found  an  immense  manuscript,  comprising  two  The  Ex-Queen  of  Spain  has  rented  two  pretty  cot- 

tlionsand  sheets,  und  containing  innumerable  draw-  tages  at  Havre  for  herself  and  suit  for  the  summer 
ings  and  statistics  respecting  spinal  deformities.  For  Beafi0|i,|  j j .-.  j p ^ | |-p 
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LONG  AGO. 

O the  days  of  long  ago ! 

The  summer  days  of  Tong  ago ! 

Still  the  June  promise  breaks  out  in  a glow 
• Of  intense  blue  sky;  and  sweet  roses  blush, 

And  woodlands  are  green  with  a golden  flush, 
And  along  the  meadows  the  mowers  go; 

But  o’ercrossing  it  all  a shadow  lies— 

Is  it  from  the  sun,  or  over  our  eyes  ? 

No  shadows  rested  there  long  ago  1 

O the  flowers  of  long  ago ! 

The  primrose  banks  of  Tong  ago! 

The  woodbine  clusters  in  every  hedgerow ; 

The  cowslip  fields  with  their  harvest-like  gleam, 
The  forget-me-nots  growing  beside  each  stream, 
The  ponds  with  gay  lny-buds  all  aglow. 

The  daisies— no  daisies  now  seem  to  my  mind 
Like  the  pink-edged  daisies  we  used  to  find 
In  the  May-bushed  meadows  long  ago ! 

O the  friends  of  long  ago ! 

The  parted  friends  of  long  ago! 

Alas  that  we  ever  could  let  them  go ! 

We  have  won  to  us  other  friends  since  then— 
Strong-hearted  women,  true  and  steadfast  men ; 
We’ve  tried  them,  and  proved  them,  and  found  them 

But  we  miss— if  the  truth  we  dare  confess— 

The  trust  and  the  loving  unselfishness 
Of  the  dear  old  friends  of  long  ago ! 

O the  love  of  long  ago ! 

The  fond,  young  love  of  long  ago ! 

It  was  not  all  foolishness  now  we  know: 

It  made  for  us  then  a pure  paradise 
Of  opening  flowers  and  innocent  eyes. 

Till  the  thorns  and  thistles  had  time  to  grow. 
With  longer  and  fuller  love  now  we  thrill; 

Yet  an  angel  guardeth  the  mem’ry  still 
Of  our  first  young  love-time,  long  ago! 

O the  hopes  of  long  ago! 

The  brave,  vain  hopes  of  long  ago ! 

We  vowed  to  diminish  the  want  and  woe 
That  darken  this  earth  God  made  so  bright; 

We  meant  to  stand  ever  firm  to  the  right, 

That  the  world  through  us  should  the  better  grow. 
We  felt  strong  a*  young  giants  in  our  might; 
But  who  of  us  all  has  fought  out  the  fight, 

And  kept  to  the  faith  of  long  ago  ? 

O the  sunny  long  ago ! 

The  careless,  happy  long  ago! 

Borne  forward  on  Time's  never-ceasing  flow, 

We  backward  glance  through  the  gathering  haze 
Of  dreary  nights,  and  still  drearier  days, 

To  the  friends,  the  hopes,  and  the  lilies’  glow ; 
And  we  utter  a cry  of  longing  vain 
For  the  life  that  we  never  can  live  again, 

That  died  in  our  spring-time  long  ago! 

Yearning  so  for  long  ago. 

Wailing  so  for  long  ago, 

A hope  arises  that  softens  the  woe— 

Of  a land  where  we  shall  renew  our  youth, 

And  wear  the  white  robes  of  unwav’nng  truth ; 
And  walk  in  the  flelds  where  the  ain’ranths  grow, 
And  meet  a Friend  who  has  ever  been  true, 

And  look  on  a Sun  whom  no  shadows  pursue. 
And  never  more  wish  for  time  long  ago! 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE. 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “ A Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “ Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

YORKE  REPORTS  PROGRESS. 

I trust  it  will  not  be  imagined,  and  far  less 
hoped  for,  by  any  reader  of  this  sober  narrative, 
that  the  phrase  which  concluded  the  last  chapter 
implies  that  he  or  she  is  about  to  be  introduced 
to  bad  company.  The  fair  sex  will  not  be  with- 
out their  representatives  in  our  story,  and  that 
soon ; but  they  will  not  be  such  as  blushed  un- 
seen (if  they  blushed  at  all)  in  the  bowers  at 
Crompton.  Mr.  Ryll’s  suggestion,  “ Let  us  join 
the  ladies,”  was  only  an  elegant  way  he  had,  and 
which  was  well  understood  by  his  audience,  of 
proposing  an  adjournment  to  the  billiard-room. 
If  that  worthy  old  gentleman  could  be  said  to 
have  had  any  source  of  income  whatever,  it  was 
the  billiard-table ; and  hence  it  was  that  he  was 
always  ready  to  proceed  thither.  Nor  had  he 
boasted  without  reason,  a while  ago,  of  his  pow- 
ers of  self-denial,  for  he  would  often  forego  a 
glass  of  generous  .vine  (when  he  felt  that  he  had 
had  enough),  in  order  to  keep  his  hand  steady 
for  the  game  at  pool,  which  invariably  took  place 
at  Crompton  after  dinner.  His  extreme  obesity, 
though  it  deprived  him  of  some  advantages  in 
the  way  of  “reach,”  was,  upon  the  whole,  a ben- 
efit to  him.  His  antagonists  lost  the  sense  of 
his  superiority  of  skill  in  their  enjoyment  of  the 
ridiculous  and  constrained  postures  in  which  he 
was  compelled  to  place  himself,  and  he  was  well 
content  to  see  them  laugh  and  lose.  None  but 
a first-rate  player  could  have  held  his  own  among 
that  company,  whose  intelligence  had  been  di- 
rected to  this  particular  pursuit  for  most  of  their 
natural  lives;  and  even  “Tub  Ryll,”  as  they 
called  him,  had  to  supplement  his  dexterity  by  oth- 
er means  to  make  success  secure.  His  liveliest 
sallies,  his  bitterest  jests,  were  all  reserved  for 
these  occasions,  so  that  mirth  or  anger  was  for- 
ever unstringing  the  nerves' of  his  competitors, 
and  diminishing  their  chance  of  gain.  It  was 
difficult  to  unstring  the  nerves  of  Parson  Whym- 
per,  who  ran  him  very  close  in  skill,  and  some- 
times divided  the  spoil  with  him;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  he  had  a wordy  weapon  to  baffle 
even  that  foe.  This  consisted  in  constant  allu- 
sion to  the  latter’s  supposed  reversionary  interest 
in  the  living  at  Crompton,  the  incumbent  where- 
of was  ancient  and  infirm,  and  which  was  in  the 
Squire’s  gift.  This  piece  of  preferment  was  the 
object  of  the  chaplain’s  dearest  hopes,  and  the 
last  subject  he  would  have  chosen  to  jest  upon, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  its  patron. 

“Is  he  to  have  it,  Squire,  or  is  he  not  ?”  would 
be  Tub  Ryll’s  serious  inquiry,  just  as  it  was  the 
parson's  turn  to  play  on  him,  or,  “Who  backs 
the  vicar  elect?” — observations  which  seldom 
failed  to  cost  that  expectant  divine  a sovereign, 
for  the  play  at  the  Hall  table,  although  not  so 
high  as  was  going  on  in  the  Library  with  those 
who  patronized  cards,  was  for  considerable  stakes. 
Carew,  who  enjoyed,  above  all  things,  this  em- 
barrassing pleasantry,  would  return  an  ambigu- 
ous reply,  so  that  the  problem  remained  without 
a solution.  But  when  the  disgusted  chaplain  at 
last  threw  up  hi^ypfijj  w « jnost|-^ausual  tit  of 


dudgeon,  the  Squire  put  the  question  to  the 
company,  as  a case  of  church  preferment  of 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  take  the  sole  respons- 
ibility. “The  sum,”  he  said,  “ which  had  been 
offered  to  him  for  the  next  presentation  would 
exactly  defray  the  cost  of  his  second  pack  of 
hounds,  which  his  chaplain  himself  had  advised 
him  to  put  down ; so  the  point  to  be  consid- 
ered— ” 

“The  hounds,  the  hounds !’’  broke  in  this  im- 
patient audience,  amidst  roars  of  laughter.  And 
nobody  knew  better  than  poor  Parson  Whymper 
that  this  verdict  would  be  more  final  than  that 
of  most  other  ecclesiastical  synods,  and  that  he 
had  lost  his  preferment.  It  was  Carew’s  humor 
to  take  jest  for  earnest  (as  it  was  to  turn  into  rid- 
icule what  was  serious),  and  to  pretend  that  his 
word  was  pledged  to  decisions  to  which  nobody 
else  would  have  attached  the  slightest  weight ; 
it  pleased  him  to  feel  that  his  lightest  word  was 
law,  or  perhaps  it  was  a part  of  the  savage  ado- 
ration which  he  professed  to  pay  to  truth. 

Byam  Ryll  felt  a genuine  regret  that  he  had 
pushed  matters  so  far,  though  Whymper  him- 
self was  to  blame  for  having  shown  temper,  and 
thereby  precipitated  the  catastrophe.  But  he 
did  not  play  the  less  skillfully  on  that  accouut ; 
and,  moreover,  had  no  rival  to  divide  the  pool 
with  him. 

“ I would  give  five  pounds  if  somebody  would 
beat  him,  ” muttered  the  discontented  parson  with- 
in Yorke's  hearing,  who  was  standing  aloof  with 
his  cigar  watching  the  game. 

“I  think  I could"  said  the  young  man,  quietly, 
“ if  I had  five  pounds.” 

As  the  pool  was  two  pounds,  and  the  lives 
were  one,  this  was  exactly  the  amount  of  pecun- 
iary risk  to  be  run,  and  which  want  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  had  alone  prevented  the  young  man 
from  incurring. 

“Here  is  a fiver,”  replied  the  parson,  softly. 

“But  I really  have  no  money,”  remonstrated 
Yorke,  though  his  fine  face  lit  up  for  a moment 
with  delight  (for  he  was  a gambler  to  the  core), 
“ nor  any  expectation  of — ” 

“Yes,  yes;  you  have  expectations  enough,” 
answered  the  other,  hurriedly.  “You  may  give 
me  that  living  yet  yourself — who  knows  ? Take 
a ball,  man — take  a ball.” 

So,  when  another  game  commenced,  the  young 
landscape-painter,  who  had  spent  at  least  as 
much  of  his  short  life  at  those  boards  of  green 
cloth  called  “public  tables”  as  in  studying  the 
verdant  hues  of  nature,  made  one  of  the  com- 
batants, aud  not  a little  astonished  them  by  his 
performance.  He  had  the  eye  of  a hawk,  with 
the  litheness  of  a young  panther ; and  his  pru- 
dence during  the  late  debauch  had  preserved  his 
steadiness  of  hand.  Mr.  Theodore  Fane  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  his  immediate  predecessor,  and 
was  “ potted”  at  long  distances. 

“By  Jove!”  exclaimed  he,  sulkily,  upon  los- 
ing his  last  life  by  a double,  “you  must  have 
lived  by  your  wits,  young  gentleman,  to  have 
learned  to  play  pool  like  that.” 

“I  have,”  returned  Yorke,  without  moving  a 
muscle,  and  preparing  to  strike  again.  “You 
will  come  to  do  the  same,  if  you  play  much  at 
this  game — but  your  sad  end  will  not  be  protract- 
ed. You  will  starve  to  death  with  considerable 
rapidity.  ” 

“My  dear  Mr.  Yorke, ” said  Byam  Ryll,  ap- 
provingly, “you  have  won  my  heart,  though  I 
can’t  afford  to  let  you  win  my  sovereigns ; I like 
you,  but  I must  kill  you  off,  I see.” 

“ Unless — ” said  Yorke. 

“Unless  what?”  inquired  Ryll,  as  he  made 
his  stroke  at  Yorke’s  ball,  which  was  quite  safe, 
and  grazed  it  with  his  own,  which,  gliding  oft' 
another  bull,  found  its  way  into  a pocket.  For 
once,  he  had  really  allowed  himself  to  be  “ put 
off”  his  aim. 

“Unless  you  commit  suicide,"  replied  the 
young  fellow,  smiling.  “I  was  about  to  warn 
you  of  the  danger  of  that  kiss.  ” 

“You  are  worse  than  a highway  robber,  young 
Sir,”  said  the  annoyed  old  gentleman. 

“That’s  true,”  returned  Yorke,  “for  I take 
your  money  and  your  ‘life.’  ” 

The  young  fellow  repaid  his  loan  that  night, 
besides  putting  half  a dozen  sovereigns  into  his 
own  pocket ; and  there  was  other  fruit  from  that 
investment. 

Carew  was  delighted  with  his  son’s  skill, 
though  his  wit  was  somewhat  wasted  on  him. 
“Why  the  deuce  did  you  not  play  in  the  first 
game  ?”  said  he,  when  the  party  broke  up  to  ad- 
journ to  the  hazard-table.  “I  suppose  it  was 
your  confounded  cunning”  (and  here  his  face 
grew  dark,  as  though  with  some  recollection  of 
the  past) ; “you  wanted  to  see  how  they  played 
before  you  pitted  yourself  against  them — did 
you  ? How  like,  how  like !” 

“I  had  no  money,  Sir,  until  Parson  Whym- 
per lent  me  some.  ” 

“Oh,  that  was  it — was  it  ?”  said  the  Squire. 
“Well,  well,  that  was  not  your  fault,  lad,  nor 
shall  it  be  mine — here,  catch,”  and  out  of  his 
breeches-pocket  he  took  a roll  of  crumpled  notes, 
and  flung  them  at  him ; then  suddenly  turned 
upon  his  heels,  with  what  sounded  like  a mut- 
tered execration  at  his  own  folly. 

Yorke  did  not  risk  this  unexpected  treasure  on 
the  chances  of  the  dice,  but  retired  to  his  own 
room.  It  was  a dainty  chamber,  as  we  have 
said,  and  offered  in  its  appointments  a curious 
contrast  to  his  late  sleeping-room  in  the  keeper’s 
lodge.  He  opened  the  door  of  communication 
to  which  the  Squire  had  referred,  and  found  him- 
self in  a sort  of  boudoir,  in  which,  as  in  his  own 
room,  a good  fire  was  burning.  By  the  lover  of 
art-furniture,  this  latter  apartment  would  have 
been  pronounced  a perfect  gem.  Here  also  every 
article  was  of  ebony,  aud  flashed  back  the  blaze 
from  the  red  coals  like  dusky  mirrors.  Yorke 
lit  the  candles — huge  waxen  ones,  such  as  the 
pious  soul  in  peril  sees  in  his  mind’s  eye,  and 
promises  to  his  saint — and  looked  around  him 
with  curiosity.  Like  the  little  Marchioness  of 


Mr.  Richard  Swiveller,  he  had  never  seen  such 
things,  “except  in  shops;”  or  rather,  he  had 
seen  single  specimens  of  such  exposed  in  win- 
dows of  great  furniture  warehouses,  rather  as  a 
wonder  and  a show  than  with  any  hope  to  tempt 
a purchaser.  On  one  hand  stood  an  ebony  cab- 
inet, elaborately  carved  with  fruit  and  flowers , 
it  was  divided  into  three  parts,  aud  their  shut 
doors  faced  with  plate-glass  gave  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a tripartite  altar  with  its  sacred  fire  kin- 
dled. A casket  almost  as  large  glowed  close  be- 
side it,  enriched  with  figures  and  landscapes,  and 
with  shining  locks  and  hinges,  as  he  afterward 
discovered,  of  solid  gold.  A book-case  of  the 
same  precious  wood  was  filled  with  volumes 
bound  in  scarlet — all  French  novels,  superbly  if 
not  very  decorously  illustrated.  But  the  article 
which  astonished  the  new  tenant  of  this  chamber 
most  was  the  ebony  escritoire  that  occupied  its 
centre,  with  every  thing  set  out  for  ornament  or 
use  that  is  seen  on  a lady’s  writing-table.  It 
was  impossible  that  such  nick-nacks  as  he  there 
beheld  could  be  intended  for  male  use,  and  still 
less  for  such  men  as  were  the  Squire’s  guests. 
Did  this  chamber  and  its  neighbor  apartment 
usually  own  a female  proprietress?  and  if  so, 
why  was  he  placed  there  ? This  idea  by  no 
means  alarmed  the  young  landscape-painter,  who 
had  no  more  mauvaise  honte,  nor  dislike  to  ad- 
ventures of  gallantry,  than  Gil  Bias  de  Santil- 
lane.  He  sat  down  at  the  escritoire,  and,  taking 
up  a gilt  pen  with  a ridiculous  silk  tassel,  began 
a letter  to  the  same  person  to  whom  that  day  he 
had  already  dispatched  a missive  ; but  this  time 
it  was  not  so  brief:  the  day  of  brilliant  dies  and 
illuminated  addresses  had  not  as  yet  set  in,  so  he 
wrote  at  the  top  of  the  little  scented  sheet,  in  a 
bold  free  hand,  the  word  Crompton ! and  put  a 
note  of  admiration  after  it.  Had  you  seen  his 
face  as  he  did  so,  you  would  have  said  it  was  a 
note  of  triumph. 

“My  dear  Mother, — Veni,  vidi,  vici — I 
have  come,  I have  seen  him,  and  I am  at  all 
events  tolerated.  The  perilous  moment  was 
when  I told  him  who  I was.  He  said  he  was 
half  disposed  to  set  his  bull-dog  at  me,  but  he 
didn’t ; on  the  contrary,  he  at  once  bid  me 
exchange  my  bachelor’s  quarters  for  the  two 
chambers  I at  present  occupy,  and  which  remind 
me  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  I have  never  seen 
any  tiring  like  them  ; the  furniture  of  both  is  of 
ebony  ; but  the  most  curious  part  of  the  aftair  is, 
that  they  are  evidently  designed  for  a lady.  Im- 
agine your  Richard  sleeping  under  a coverlet  of 
real  Brussels  lace ! Every  thing  in  the  house, 
however,  is  magnificent,  or  was  so  once,  before 
it  was  damaged  by  barbarous  revel.  Such  orgies 
as  I have  witnessed  to-night  would  seem  incred- 
ible, if  I wrote  them;  the  Modern  Midnight  En- 
tertainment of  old  Hogarth  will  supply  you  with 
the  dramatis  persona ; but  the  splendor  of  the 
surroundings  immensely  heightened  the  effect  of 
it  all.  Carew  and  his  friends  might  have  sat  for 
Alaric  and  his  Goths  carousing  amidst  the  wreck 
of  the  art  treasures  of  Rome.  Nothing  that  lie 
lias  affords  him  any  satisfaction ; though,  if  it  is 
of  great  cost,  Chaplain  Whymper  tells  me  that 
he  derives  a momentary  pleasure  from  its  willful 
damage.  This  man  aud  one  other  are  the  only 
persons  of  intelligence  about  Carew ; but  even 
they  have  no  influence  with  him  that  can  be  de- 
pended on.  If  madness  were  always  hereditary 
indeed,  I might  consider  myself  doomed.  You 
were  right  there,  I own ; but  you  must  needs  al- 
low that  in  undertaking  this  adventure  contrary 
to  your  advice  I have  effected  something.  The 
chaplain  is  already  speculating  upon  my  future 
fortunes,  and  he  knows  his  patron  better  than 
any  body ; at  all  events,  if  I am  turned  out  of 
doors  to-morrow  (which  I am  aware  is  quite  on 
the  cards),  I shall  have  three  hundred  pounds  in 
my  pocket,  which  Carew,  with  a ‘Catch  that,’ 
threw  me  in  notes,  exactly  s you  throw  a chick- 
en-bone to  Dandy  as  he  sits  on  his  hind-legs, 
though  I did  not  ‘ beg’  for  them,  I do  assure  you. 
The  immediate  cause  of  my  being  invited  hither 
was  as  follows  [here  the  writer  described  his  ex- 
ploit with  the  stags].  This,  with  our  match  at 
fisticuff's  by  moonlight,  had  greatly  inclined  Ca- 
rew to  favor  me ; yet,  when  the  disclosure  of  my 
identity  was  made,  I thought  for  a moment  ail 
my  pains  were  lost.  He  resented  the  intrusion 
exceedingly ; but  then  he  had  himself  invited  me 
to  be  his  guest ; and  he  holds  his  word  as  good 
as  his  bond.  Indeed,  by  what  the  chaplain  tells 
me,  it  will  soon  be  held  something  better,  for 
even  his  vast  estate  is  crumbling  away,  acre  by 
acre,  beneath  the  load  of  lavish  expenditure  it 
has  to  bear.  There  must  be  much,  however,  at 
the  worst,  to  be  picked  up  among  the  debris  of 
such  a fortune. 

“lam  aware  that  it  is  in  the  last  degree  im- 
probable that  Carew  will  be  persuaded  to  make  a 
will  iu  any  body's  favor  at  present.  He  imag- 
ines, 1 think,  that  the  whole  world  is  made  for 
his  sole  enjoyment — it  almost  might  be  so,  for  all 
he  sees  to  the  contrary — and  never  dreams  that  he 
will  die.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  he  will  die 
early ; and  more  than  likely  that  he  will  come  to 
grief,  when  he  has  lost  his  nerve,  in  one  or  other 
of  the  mad  exploits  which  he  will  be  too  proud 
to  discontinue.  Then  will  your  Richard  become 
the  most  assiduous  and  painstaking  of  nurses 
that  ever  humored  crack-brained  patient.  But 
there ! I have  made  a dozen  programmes  of  what 
is  to  happen,  and  this  is  but  a specimen.  Who 
can  tell  ? I may  be  heir  of  Crompton  yet,  or  I 
may  come  back  to  you  to-morrow  like  a bad  pen- 
ny, and  with  what  the  vulgar  describe  as  a flea  in 
my  ear. 

“ It  will  not  surprise  you  to  learn  that  you  are 
personally  held  in  great  disfavor  here,  though  the 
chaplain  (who  has  heard  all  from  the  Squire’s 
lips)  speaks  of  you  with  due  respect.  The  last 
thing  that  is  desired  at  Crompton  is,  of  course, 
the  return  of  its  lawful  mistress.  Carew  him- 
self is  very  bitter  against  you,  which  is  doubtless 
owiug  to  the  good  offices  "of  grandmamma.  The 


clock  has  just  struck  four,  which  bids  me  close 
this  letter,  though  of  all  the  Squire’s  guests,  to 
judge  by  the  wrangling  that  is  going  on  in  the 
Library  below  stairs,  the  first  to  retire  will  be 
your  affectionate  son, 

“Richard  Yorke. 

“P.S. — I forgot  to  say  that  Carew  made  the 
most  pointed  inquiries  as  to  whether  I had  any 
other  profession  than  that  of  landscape-painting. 
Would  it  not  be  strangely  comical  if  he  should 
bestir  himself  to  get  me  some  Civil  appointment ! 
I almost  fancied  he  must  have  been  thinking  of 
doing  so,  from  some  scraps  of  talk  I heard  him 
let  fall  at  dinner.  Curiously  enough,  by-the-by, 
who  should  have  been  sitting  at  his  right-hand, 
but  Frederick  Chandos,  Jack’s  brother ! ‘ Good 

Heaven ! ’ (you  will  say),  ‘ suppose  it  had  been 
Jack  himself however,  it  was  not.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  BENEDICT  BECAME  A BACHELOR. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  hour  at  which 
Yorke  retired  to  his  sumptuous  couch,  he  was 
up  the  next  morning  betimes.  He  was  restless, 
and  eager  to  explore  the  splendors  of  the  house, 
that  had  been  so  nearly  his  inheritance,  for  it 
was  not  without  a stubborn  contest  that  the  law 
had  deprived  him  of  what  he  still  believed  to  be 
his  rights.  Nor  had  Crompton,  in  his  eyes  (as 
we  have  hinted),  only  the  interest  of  Might-have- 
been  ; it  had  that  of  Might-be  also.  If  not  ab- 
solutely sanguine,  he  was  certainly  far  from  hope- 
less of  fortune  making  him  that  great  amends ; 
at  all  events,  while  the  opportunity  was  afforded 
him,  which  he  well  knew  might  be  lost  forever 
by  his  own  imprudence,  or  through  the  caprice 
of  another,  he  resolved  not  to  neglect  it.  It  was 
broad  daylight,  yet  not  a soul  was  stirring  in  all 
the  stately  place ; nothing  but  the  echo  of  his 
own  footsteps,  as  he  trod  the  corridor,  and  en- 
tered the  great  Picture-gallery,  met  his  attentive 
ear.  The  collection  of  old  masters  at  Crompton 
was  varied  and  valuable ; he  could  have  spent 
hours  among  them  with  infinite  pleasure,  if  the 
intoxicating  thought  that  they  all  might  be  one 
day  his  own,  had  not  been  present  to  mar  their 
charms.  He  regarded  them  less  as  an  admiring 
disciple,  or  a connoisseur,  than  as  an  appraiser. 
The  homely  life-scenes  of  Jan  Stein,  the  saintly 
creations  of  Paul  Veronese,  the  warmth  of  Ru- 
bens, and  the  stateliness  of  Vandyck,  were  all 
measured  by  one  standard — that  of  price.  The 
contents  of  this  one  room  alone,  thought  he, 
“ represent  no  moderate  fortune.” 

When  his  eye  strayed  to  the  tall  windows,  and 
rested  on  the  wooded  acres  which  owned  in  mad 
Carew  a nominal  master,  the  beauty  of  dale  and 
upland  touched  him  not  at  all.  “I  wonder 
now,”  sighed  he,  “ how  much  of  this  is  dipped?” 
It  was  a good  sign,  he  thought,  that  in  one  room 
he  found  a cabinet  containing  no  less  than  fifty 
antique  cameos ; for,  if  the  pressure  of  pecunia- 
ry difficulty  had  really  begun  to  be  severe,  the 
Squire  would  surely  have  parted  with  what  must 
have  been  in  his  view  useless  lumber,  and  was  so 
easily  convertible  into  cash.  The  Library  of- 
fered a strange  spectacle : chairs  thrown  down, 
and  broken  glasses,  bore  witness  to  the  wildness 
of  last  night’s  revel;  the  splendid  carpet  was 
strewn  with  the  ends  and  ashes  of  cigars,  and 
with  packs  of  cards ; and  on  the  table,  scratched 
in  all  directions  by  the  sharp  spurs  of  fighting- 
cocks,  still  lay  th  i dice  and  caster.  Thd  atmos- 
phere was  so  her  >•*  with  the  fumes  of  wine  and 
smoke  that  Y or'  e vas  glad  to  escape  from  it, 
through  a half-c  :d  window,  into  the  morning 

How  bright  and  fresh  it  was!  How  much 
there  was  of  bracing  enjoyment,  of  wholesome 
gayety,  in  the  mere  breath  of  it ; how  much  of 
invigorating  delight  in  the  mere  sight  of  the  glit- 
tering turf,  the  beaded  trees,  to  which  the  hoar- 
frost had  lent  its  jewels ! But  such  cheap  luxu- 
ries are  not  only  unknown  to  those  who  are  sleep- 
ing off  their  debauch  of  the  past  night  during  the 
brightest  hours  of  the  day;  they  are  also  lost 
upon  these  who  rise  early  in  the  morning,  to  fol- 
low the  strong  drink  of  greed  and  envious  expect- 
ation. Richard  Yorke  enjoyed  them  not,  save 
that  he  felt  his  lungs  play  more  freely.  A couple 
of  gardeners  were  at  work  upon  the  lawn,  of  one 
of  whom  he  asked  the  way  to  the  stables,  the  re- 
port of  the  completeness  and  perfection  of  which 
had  often  reached  him.  The  house  and  its  fur- 
niture— nay,  the  house  and  its  inmates — were  of 
less  consequence  in  the  Squire's  eyes  than  the 
arrangements  of  his  loose-boxes.  The  old  dynas- 
ty of  Houyhnhnms  was  re-established  at  Cromp- 
ton ; the  Horse  bare  sway,  or  was  at  least  held 
in  higher  account  than  the  Human.  The  Horse, 
the  Hound,  the  Pheasant,  the  Bag-fox,  and,  fifth- 
ly, Man,  were  there  the  gradations  of  rank ; and 
a compound  being — half  man,  half  brute — was, 
by  a not  unparalleled  freak  of  fortune,  the  master 
of  all.  Carew  had  never  fed  his  mares  with  hu- 
man flesh,  but  there  was  a legend  that  he  had 
rubbed  a friend  over  with  aniseed,  and  ottered 
that  dainty  morsel  to  his  dogs.  The  victim  was 
snatched  away  again,  however,  by  some  officious 
underling,  who  justified  his  interference  upon 
the  ground  that  the  hounds  would  have  been 
spoiled  by  such  an  indulgence ; and  the  Squire 
had  pardoned  him.  This  was  one  of  the  stories 
about  the  Master  of  Crompton  which  divided  the 
country  into  those  who  believed  it  and  those 
who  did  not ; but  Walter  Grange  had  told  it  to 
Richard  as  a characteristic  fact. 

The  stables  were  indeed  a marvel,  not  only  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort,  but,  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible by  any  arts  of  daintiness  to  make  them  cox- 
combs, such  would  Carew’s  horses  have  become. 
They  had  looking-glasses  in  their  own  glossy 
coats,  and  yet  it  was  not  well  for  one  of  them  to 
be  an  especial  favorite  with  its  master,  for  it 
more  than  once  happened  that  he  would  ride 
such  so  often  and-so  long  that  it  fell  under  him, 
kit^dj  ^ipcj^esiy.  overwhelmed  with  Iris  op- 
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pressive  favor.  On  such  occasions,  if  the  Squire  Chaplain,”  replied  Yorke,  bitterly/,  “you  still 
happened  to  have  been  as  devoted  as  usual  to  his  permit  yourself  some  frankness.  ” 
brandy  flask,  he  would  shed  copious  tears,  which  “Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  few  virtues  which 

many  instanced  as  a proof  that  he  was  neither  are  practiced  at  Crompton.  You  will  find  me 
selfish  nor  cold-hearted.  speak  the  truth.  ” 

The  kennels  were  of  vast  proportions,  hedged  There  was  irony  in  Parson  Whymper’s  tone ; 

in  by  high  palisades,  through  the  interstices  of  and  yet  the  young  man  felt  that  he  was  not  the 
which  many  a black  muzzle  now  protruded,  subject  of  its  cynicism.  Was  it  possible  that 

sniffing  like  ill-tempered  women,  or  uttering  this  hard-drinking,  hard-riding,  hard-headed  di- 
shrill whines  of  despair.  As  Yorke,  with  his  vine  was  scornful  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  de- 
hands buried  in  his  pockets,  for  they  were  cold,  graded  position  ? Yorke  did  not  credit  him  with 

though  his  head  was  too  well  provided  with  clus-  any  such  fine  feeling.  He  had  read  of  Swift  at 

teriug  hair  to  be  conscious  of  the  absence  of  a Temple’s,  and  could  understand  the  great  Dean’s 

hat,  was  contemplating  this  spectacle  with  cyn-  bitterness  against  a shallow  master  and  his  inso- 
ical  amusement,  up  strode  the  chaplain,  whole-  lent  guests,  but  that  a man  should  become  despi- 
some  and  ruddy-looking.  cable  to  himself,  was  unintelligible  to  him. 

“ You  are  up  betimes— as  Crompton  hours  go  “ Of  course,”  continued  the  chaplain,  smiling 

— Mr.  Yorke ; I hope  such  good  habits  will  not  at  his  evident  bewilderment,  “ I could  have  been 

be  undermined  by  evil  associations.  How  I envy  as  smooth  - spoken  as  you  please,  my  young 

you  your  constitution,  to  be  able  to  face  this  friend  ; but  I had  estimated  your  good  sense  too 

November  mist  with  a bare  head !”  highly  to  endeavor  to  conciliate  you  by  such  va- 

“ Nay,  parson,”  rejoined  the  young  man,  pid  arts.” 

“you  must  have  risen  early  yourself  to  know  “ I thank  you, ’’said  Yorke,  thoughtfully.  “I 

that  there  was  a mist.  It’s  clear  enough  now  all  hope  you  were  right  there ; I am  sure  at  least 

round.  I suppose  our  impatient  friends  yon-  that  from  your  mouth  1 could  hear  home  truths, 

der,”  pointing  to  the  kennel,  where  all  the  dogs,  which  from  another’s  would  be  very  unpalatable, 

hearing  the  chaplain's  voice,  were  now  in  full  You  are  good  enough  to  speak  as  though  you 

chorus,  “will  have  their  will  this  morning  ?”  would  wish  us  to  be  friends.  I am  going  to  ask 

“Yes;  it  is  this  pack’s  turn  to  hunt.”  you,  therefore,  to  do  me  a favor.” 

“I  wish,  for  your  sake,  Mr.  Whymper,  that  “I  will  do  any  thing  that  lies  in  my  power; 

there  was  only  one  pack,”  observed  Yorke,  with  but  do  not,  for  your  own  sake,  press  me  to  influ- 
good-natured  earnestness.  ence  your  father — ” 

“Ah,  you  are  referring  to  that  foolish  talk  “No,  no;  it  is  not  that,”  broke  in  the  other, 

about  the  living  last  night.  Poor  Ryll  is  quite  hastily.  “It  lies  with  yourself  to  grant  my  re- 

broken-hearted  about  it  this  morning;  and,  in  quest.  I wish  to  hear  from  you  the  true  story 

fact,  he  did  do  me  an  ill  turn,  though,  I am  sure,  of  Carew’s  marriage  with  my  mother.” 
without  intending  it.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  a “The  true  story?”  echoed  Parson  Whymper. 

professed  wit — and  especially  of  a poor  one — that  “ Nay ; I can  not  vouch  for  being  possessed  of 

he  can  not  afford  to  be  silent.”  that.  I have  only  heard  it  from  your  grand- 

“You  take  it  more  good-humoredly  than  I mother:  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  is  scarce- 
should,”  said  Yorke.  “ I should  be  iucliued  to  ly  a reliable  authority  for  uie  facts  of  a case.” 

charge  something  for  a joke  made  at  my  own  ex-  “And  I have  only  heard  the  defense,”  said 

pense,  where  the  loss  was  so  considerable.”  Yorke.  “Let  me  now,  for  the  first  time,  know 

“ You  don’t  look  of  a very  revengeful  disposi-  what  was  urged  upon  the  other  side,  and  so 
tion,  neither,”  returned  the  chaplain,  critically.  weightily,”  the  young  man  gloomily  added,  “that 

“ I have  never  experienced  the  feeling  of  re-  it  made  my  mother  an  outcast,  and  myself  a dis- 
venge,”  answered  the  young  man,  frankly;  “but  graced  and  penniless  lad.  You  see,  I know  ex- 
I know  what  it  is  to  feel  wronged,  and  I think  it  actly  what  was  the  end  of  it  all,  so  do  not  fear  to 
is  lucky  that  it  is  the  law,  aud  not  an  individual,  shock  me.” 

that  has  done  me  the  mischief — one  can’t  have  “ There  can  be  no  disgrace  where  one  has  not 

a vendetta  against  the  law,  you  know.  But;  if  one’s  self  to  blame,”  urged  the  chaplain, 
it  were  a man,  ay,  though  he  were  my  own  flesh  “ You  think  so?”  broke  in  the  other,  bitterly, 

and  blood,  he  should  pay  for  it — yes,  sevenfold.  “ What .'  not  when  one’s  mother  is  to  blame,  for 

I would  not  put  up  with  injustice  from  any  liu-  instance?  Well,  please  begin.” 
man  being;  and  where  I could,  if  the  law  would  “I  had  much  rather  not,”  said  the  chaplain, 

not  help  me,  I would  right  myself  with  the  strong  “ It  would  be  much  better  for  you  to  get  the 
hand.”  newspaper  report  of  the  case — I can  tell  you  the 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  effect  which  this  ob-  exact  date — aiid  read  both  pro  and  con.” 
jectless  passion  wrought  upon  the  young  man’s  “No  report  w-as  ever  published,  Mr.  Whyrn- 

face,  and  even  figure.  His  lithe  limbs  seemed  per;  the  case  was  heard  with  closed  doors,  or 
to  grow  rigid ; his  right  hand  was  clenched  con-  suppressed  by  Carew’s  influence,  fso  much,  per- 
vulsively  ; hi$  handsome  Spanish  countenance  haps— to  judge  by  your  face— the  better  for  me.” 
was  lit  up  with  a sort  of  dusky  glow.  “ I think  it  would  be  better  for  you  not  to 

“My  dear  young  friend,”  said  the  chaplain,  hear  it,  even  now,  Mr.  Yorke,”  returned  the 
quietly,  “my  profession,  perhaps,  ought  to  sug-  chaplain,  not  without  a touch  of  tenderness  in 
gest  to  me  some  serious  arguments  against  the  his  tone.  “ But,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  come  to 
disposition  which  you  so  unmistakably  evince;  my  private  room,  and  let  us  breakfast  together 
but  I will  confine  myself  to  saying,  that  such  a first,  then  we  will  have  the  story  over  our  cigars.” 
temper  as  yours  is  not  to  be  kept  for  nothing.  It  Accordingly,  the  two  repaired  to  the  apart- 

is  only  men  in  your  father’s  position  who  can  meat  in  question — a very  snug  one,  on  the 
indulge  themselves  in  such  a luxury,  I do  assure  ground-floor,  but  so  strewn  with  documents  and 
you.  You’ll  come  to  grief  with  it  some  day.”  letters  that  it  resembled  a lawyer's  sanctum. 

Yorke  laughed,  good-humoredly.  “What  The  morning  meal — which,  in  the  host’s  case, 
must  be,  will  be.  Let  us  hope  there  will  be  no  consisted  of  a game-pie  and  a tankard  of  strong 
occasion  for  the  display  of  my  fire-works.  I ale — having  been  here  dispatched,  and  their  ci- 
suppose,  what  with  his  two  packs  of  hounds  and  gars  lighted,  Parson  Whymper  began  as  follows  • 
the  rest  of  it,  even  my  father  will  be  brought  to  “It  must  have  been  in  the  autumn  'of  1821 

behave  himself  demurely,  sooner  or  later.  ” that  Carew  finally  left  school — the  public  school 

“I  should  like  to  see  Carew  demure,”  said  the  of  Harton.  He  got  into  some  difficulties  with 
chaplain,  smiling;  .“although  not  reduced  to  the  authorities — refused,  I believe,  to  apologize 
that  state  by  the  extremities  of  poverty.  Yes,  for  some  misdemeanor— so  that  he  had  to  be 
as  you  say,”  he  added,  in  a graver  tone,  “the  privately  withdrawn — ” 

pace  at  which  he  has  been  going  these  twenty  “I  beg  your  pardon  there,”  remarked  Yorke, 

yeais  has  begun  to  tell  on  his  fortune.  But  it  is  hastily..  “He  was  expelled,  as  I happen  to 
not  the  dogs  that  will  ruin  him  (as  they  ruined  know  for  certain.  ” 

poor  Ryll,  with  his  few  thousands),  nor  yet  his  “Very  likely,”  said  the  chaplain,  slowly  ex- 

hunters. It  is  his  race-horses  on  the  Downs  pelling  the  smoke  from  his  lips;  “indeed,  I 
yonder  that  will  bring  him  to  his  piece  of  bread.”  should  say  most  likely.  But  remember  mine  is 
“ I suppose  so,”  said  Yorke,  sighing,  not  so  professedly  an  ex  parte  statement.  Mrs.  Carew 
much  on  Carew’s  account  as  on  his  own;  “he  — I mean  Mrs.  Carew  the  elder — is  solely  re- 
backs  a horse  because  it  is  his  own.  That  is  his  sponsible  for  it.  Of  course,  she  softened  down 
confounded  egotism.”  the  facts  against  her  sou,  and  I have  no  doubt 

“Your  tie  of  relationship,  Mr.  Yorke,  does  made  compensation  for  so  doing  by  highly  color- 
not,  I perceive,  make  you  blind  to  your  father’s  ing  the  offenses  of  her  daughter-in-law.  I told 
foibles.”  you,  you  would  not  like  the  story.  Is  it  still 

4 4 Why  should  it  ?”  rejoined  the  young  man,  your  wish  that  I should  proceed  with  it  ?” 
passionately.  “Am  I to  feel  grateful  to  him  for  “Yes,  yes,"  said  Yorke;  “go  on.  I was  a 

• begetting  me?  What  has  he  done  to  make  me  fool  to  interrupt  you.”  But  the  chaplain  noticed 
feel  that  I owe  him  aught?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  young  man  held  his  open  palm  before 

I thank  him  for  being  admitted  here,  unacknowl-  his  face,  under  pretense  of  shielding  it  from  the 
edged,  uninvited  in  my  own  proper  persou?  For  fire,  and  that  his  cheeks  grew  scarlet  as  the  tale 
being  permitted  to  take  my  fill  at  the  common  went  on,  nevertheless. 

* trough  along  with  his  drunken  swine?”  “ Carew  was  not  seventeen  then,  when  lie  left 

“Nay,  my  friend,”  interposed  the  chaplain,  school  for  the  house  of  a gentleman  of  the  name 
coldly ; “ the  food  and  wine  are  of  the  best ; of  Hardcastle,  in  Berkshire,  as  his  private  pupil, 
and  we  should  never  scoff  at  good  victual.  If  It  was  understood  that  he  wus  to  have  his  partic- 
you  have  so  proud  a stomach,  why  are  you  here?  ular  care  and  attention,  but  not  his  exclusive 
It  embarrasses  you  to  answer  the  question.  Let  services.  There  were  oue  or  two  other  pupils — 
me,  then,  shape  the  reply.  4 1 have  a sense  of  rather  queer  ones,  as  it  would  seem ; but  Mr. 
my  own  dignity,’  you  would  say,  4 tar  keener  Hardcastle  advertised  in  the  newspapers  for  lads 
than  that  of  my  father’s  flatterers  and  favorites;  of  position,  but  neglected  education — young  fel- 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  1 humiliate  myself  for  a lowfs,  in  short,  who  had  proved  unmanageable  at 
much  greater  stake.’  ” home — and  undertook  to  reform  them  by  his  sys- 

44 / humiliate  myself?”  reiterated  the  young  tern.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  Carew  found 
man,  angrily.  some  strange  companions.  The  strangest  of  all, 

“ You  take  money  that  is  not  very  gracefully  however,  under  the  circumstances,  was  surely  the 
offered  for  your  acceptance,  my  young  f iend,”  tutor’s  niece,  Miss  Hardcastle  herself.  ” 
said  the  chaplain,  quietly.  44  Why  strangest?”  interrupted  Yorke. 

“You  saw  him,  did  you?”  cried  Richard,  “ I think  Mrs.  Carew  the  elder  meant  to  imply 

hoarse  with  shame  and  passion.  that  this  young  lady,  being  possessed  of  great 

“No;  I did  not;  but  I heard  him  swearing  physical  advantages,  should  have  been  the  last 

at  you  at  the  hazard-table  for  having  emptied  person  selected  by  Mr.  Hardcastle  as  his  house- 

hls  pockets;  and  I am  familiar  with  his  mode  keeper,  and  the  companion  of  his  pupils,  and  the 

of  bestowing  presents.  You  must  forgive  me,  more  so  since  he  was  well  aware,  as  it  afterward 

Mr.  Yorke,”  added  Parson  Whymper,  dryly;  turned  out,  that  she  had  already  succeeded  in 

“ but  you  ought  to  know  that  when  a man  has  victimizing  (such  was  Mrs.  Carew’s  expression) 

lost  his  own  self-respect,  he  is  naturally  averse  one  of  these  very  lads.  That  was  years  ago,  it  is 

to  the  profession  of  independence  in  another.”  true  : and  it  might  well  be  imagined  that  a lady 

“If  you  deem  youEblCj  ht  l^fscQddiib;  Mr.  of  the  mature  age  of  tive-aud-thirty  might  bate 
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outlived  her  charms ; but  in  her  particular  case 
this  was  not  so.  Miss  Hardcastle,  as  she  was 
called,  was  still  very  beautiful,  high-spirited,  and 
an  excellent  horsewoman.  She  was  also — if  that 
had  been  necessary  to  obtain  her  purpose — well- 
read  and  accomplished.  Being  clever,  good- 
looking,  and  not  easily  shocked,  however,  she  was 
more  than  competent  to  secure  the  affections  of 
young  Carew.  She  was,  nevertheless,  as  I have 
said,  literally  old  enough  to  be  his  mother  ; .and  ( 
the  idea  of  the  affair  having  been  a love-match, 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  expression,  was  simply 
preposterous.  That  Miss  Hardcastle  was  her- 
self of  this  opinion  seems  evident  from  her  hav- 
ing enjoined  secrecy  upon  her  youthful  bride- 
groom. They  lived  together  as  man  and  wife, 
under  Mr.  Hardcastle’s  roof,  for  near  six  months 
before  their  marriage  was  proclaimed.  Then 
young  Mrs.  Carew  took  a bold  step:  she  per- 
suaded her  husband  to  bring  her  to  his  house, 
under  the  roof  of  which  his  mother  was  then  re- 
siding. But  they  did  not  come  (as  one  might 
have  imagined)  in  the  fashion  of  two  runaway 
lovers,  who  seek  forgiveness  for  their  youthful 
ardor  with  penitence  and  submission.  The 
bridegroom  w as  full  of  wild  mirth  at  having  at 
last  done  something  seriously  to  astonish  the 
world.  He  was  fond  of  his  mother,  after  his 
own  fashion ; but  so  far  from  entreating  her  for- 
giveness, he  did  not  even  perceive  any  particular 
necessity  for  conciliation.  The  bride  was  full  of 
triumph  ; she  had  not  risked  much,  and  she  had 
won  a great  stake.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  her  could  she  have  borne  her  success  with 
more  modesty.  Her  mother-in-law  was  trans- 
ported with  rage,  which  she  was  too  wise  to  ex- 
hibit. She  knew  her  son  far  better  than  his  new 
wife  did ; and  she  felt  that  opposition  was  for 
the  present  hopeless ; but  she  took  counsel  with 
her  son’s  guardian,  and  bided  her  time.  It  came 
at  last,  though  very  slowly.  Carew  was  devoted 
to  his  spouse  for  a whole  twelvemonth — a longer 
time  than  youth  and  beauty  combined  have  ever 
enthralled  him  since.  Even  when  her  tender 
tones — for  she  had  the  sweetest  voice  that  ever 
woman  possessed — failed  to  thrill  him,  aud  her 
queenly  form  to  charm,  he  would  probably  not 
have  consented  to  take  part  against  her,  but  for 
her  own  imprudence.  She  lost  her  temper  with 
him  upon  a matter  where  it  is  difficult  for  the 
wisest  of  her  sex  to  keep  it : she  grew  jealous.” 

“Without  cause?”  inquired  Yorke,  gloomily. 
His  cigar  had  gone  out,  though  lie  still  held  it 
between  his  white  lips. 

“ No , not  without  cause.  That  is  a point,  I 
fancy,  about  which  my  informant  had  her  rea- 
sons for  not  being  explicit.” 

“What!”  cried  the  young  man,  indignantly. 
“She  threw  some  one  in  her  son’s  way,  to  divert 
his  attention  from  Ins  lawful  wife  ?” 

“Ferhaps;  I can  t say  for  certain.  I am  not 
defending  her,  Mr.  Yorke ; but  remember,  she 
loved  her  son.  She  beheld  him  a victim  to  an 
artful  woman.  He  was  not  in  her  eyes  as  he  is 
in  mine,  and  perhaps  in  yours.  He  had,  she 
argued,  capabilities  of  good,  an  affectionate  and 
trustful  nature;  he  was  the  best  parti  in  the 
county,  and  had  chosen  his  tutor’s  niece — a wo- 
man old  enough  to  have  borne  him.  Besides, 
she  was  not  his  lawful  wife.  The  dowager  had 
secretly  taken  legal  opinion  upon  that  matter,  and 
was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  test  it.  It 
was  essential  for  this  that  her  son  should  desire 
his  own  freedom , and  at  last  he  did  so.  I have 
told  you  the  occasion.  In  the  whirlwind  of  her 
wrath,  your  mother  told  Carew  some  home 
truths;  above  all,  let  him  know  she  despised 
him,  and  had  inveigled  him  into  marriage.  He 
had  no  other  name  for  her,  henceforth,  but  Ser- 
pent. ” 

“ I know,”  said  Yorke.  “ Go  on.” 

44  It  was  within  two  months  of  your  birth  that 
this  quarrel  took  place.  Had  you  been  born, 
and  especially  here  at  Crompton,  I think  the 
rupture  would  never  have  happened.  Your 
grandmother  felt  that  too,  and  did  her  utmost  to 
precipitate  matters,  and,  as  you  know,  she  was 
successful.  Her  daughter-in-law  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  house,  and  an  action  was  commenced 
in  an  ecclesiastical  court.  The  validity  of  the 
marriage  was  contested  on  the  ground  of  undue 
publication  of  the  bans,  both  parties  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  I am  a parson,  yon 
know,  and  this  bit  of  law  lies  in  my  way.  The 
bride  appeared  in  the  register  as  spinster,  where- 
as she  was  the  widow  of  an  old  pupil  of  her  un- 
cle's, whose  surname  you  bear.  It  was  not  an 
easy  victory  by  any  means.  The  judge  of  the 
Consistory  Court  held  that  the  inaccuracy  in 
question  was  insufficient  to  invalidate  the  cere- 
mony ; but  Carew,  or  rather  your  grandmother, 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  got  the  de- 
cision reversed.  The  marriage  was  therefore 
declared  null  and  void.  Very  hard  lines  it  was 
for  you,  Mr.  Yorke  ; and — and  that’s  the  whole 
story.” 

44 1 thank  you,”  said  the  young  man,  gravely. 

44  1 can  easily  imagine  that  it  might  have  been 
told  by  other  lips  in  harsher  terms.  ” 

They  were  silent  for  full  a minute,  Yorke  busy- 
ing himself  with  the  titles  of  the  documents  upon 
the  table,  written  out  in  the  chaplain’s  sprawling 
hand. 

“Your  mother  must  be  a most  remarkable 
woman,”  observed  the  latter,  thoughtfully.  44  Is 
she  still  young-looking  for  her  age  ?” 

“Yes;  very.  What  a queer  docket  is  here ! 

4 Tin  Mine.  Refused.'  What  does  that  mean  ?” 

44  It  is  an  application  from  one  Trevethick,  an 
inn-keeper,  to  purchase  a disused  mine  at  Gethin, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Cornwall,  which  Carew  has 
declined.  Two  thousand  pounds  was  offered  on 
the  nail,  a sum  far  beyond  its  value : but  it  is  one 
of  his  crazes  that  his  property  there  is  very  val- 
uable, and  it’s  evident  that  this  Trevethick  thinks 
so  too — whereas  it  is  only  picturesque.  For 
grandeur  of  position,  Gethin  Castle,  or  rather 
what  is  left  of  it,  for  it  is  a ruin,  is  indeed  un- 
equaled! You  should  take  your  sketch-book 

UNP 

down  there,  some  day.  May  I ask,  by-the-by, 
are  you  only  an  amateur  in  that  way,  or  a pro- 
fessional ?”  # 

“lam  an  artist  by  profession.  I live  by  my 
pencil,  save  for  what  my  mother  allows  me  out 
of  Carew’s  pittance.  That  is  small  enough,  you 
know.  Hollo!  there  are  the  hounds  coming 
round  to  the  front ! I suppose  Carew  and  the 
rest  of  them  will  soon  be  in  the  saddle  ?” 

“And  you  have  never  made  money  by  any 
other  means?”  pursued  the  chaplain,  thought- 
fully. 

4 4 Never.  Why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“Well,  it  seemed  so  strange  that  a lad  like 
you  should  find  purchasers  for  his  works,”  re- 
turned the  chaplain,  carelessly.  44  The  Picture- 
gallery  here  will  be  of  service  to  you,  no  doubt.  ’’ 

“ Yres.  I shall  get  my  education  at  Cromp- 
ton, if  I get  nothing  else,”  said  Yorke;  “and 
indeed,  as  I have  no  desire  to  peril  my  neck  out 
hunting,  I shall  set  to  work  at  once.  Good- 
morning,  Mr.  Chaplain,  and  many  thanks.”  And 
with  a nod  and  a smile,  the  young  man  left  the 
room. 

Parson  Whymper  looked  after  him  with  a 
grave  face.  “I  wonder  whether  Fane  was 
right,”  he  muttered.  44  He  seemed  quite  posi- 
tive; though,  ’tis  true,  he  owed  him  a grudge 
for  potting  him  at  pool.  There  was  something 
wrong  in  that  young  fellow’s  face  as  he  said  * 

‘Never,’  when  I asked  him  that  question  as  to 
whether  he  gained  money  by  other  means.  If 
he  lied,  the  lying  must  have  come  from  the  mo- 
ther’s side.  That  woman  must  be  a marvel. 

Well,  I’m  sorry,  for  I should  have  liked  Richard 

Y’orkc  to  have  had  his  chance  here.” 

HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Height  or  the  Season— Fahren-heit. 

A dying  Irishman  was  asked  by  his  confessor  if  he 
was  ready  to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works. 

44  Oh,  your  Honor,”  said  Pat, 44  don’t  ask  me  that ; I am 
going  to  a strange  country,  and  I don’t  intend  to  make 
myself  enemies.” 

A farmer’s  wife,  in  speaking  of  the  smartness,  apt- 
ness, and  intelligence  of  her  son,  a lad  six  years  old,  to 
a lady  acquaintance,  said:  “He  can  read  fluently  in 
any  part  of  the  Bible,  repeat  the  whole  catechism,  aud 
weed  onions  as  well  as  his  father.”  “Yes,  mother,” 
added  the  voung  hopeful, 44  and  yesterday  I licked  Ned 

Rawson,  throwed  the  cat  into  the  well,  and  stole  old 

Hickiey’s  gimlet" 

The  proprietor  of  a hotel  was  bustling  about  the 
other  morning  at  ten  o'clock  with  twenty  things  to  do, 
when  some  one  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  call  up  his 
clerk.  44 1 sha’n’t  call  him  as  long  as  1 can  help  it,”  re- 
plied he;  “for  when  he  is  in  bed  I know  where  he  is, 
but  after  he’s  up  I don’t  know  where  to  find  him.” 

A scene  in  a picture-gallery  shows  “a  model  model" 
in  a man  who  serves  as  a model  for  an  artist,  and  in 
the  artist’s  absence  explains  the  picture  to  a lady  vis- 
itor: “From  whom  did  M'Gilp  paint  that  head?” 

44  From  yours  obediently,  madam.  I sit  for  the  ’eds 
of  all  ’is  ’oly  men.”  44  He  must  find  you  a very  useful 
person.”  44  Yes,  madam;  I order  his  frames,  stretch 
bis  canvases,  wash  his  brushes,  set  his  pallet,  and  fix 
his  colors.  All  he's  got  to  do  is  just  to  shove  ’em  on.” 

“Well,  Annie,  how  did  you  get  along  with  that 
stupid  fool  of  a lover  of  yours?  Did  you  succeed  in 
getting  rid  of  him  ?”  “ Oh  ves ; I got  rid  of  him  very 
easily.  I married  him,  and  have  no  lover  now.” 

“My  son,”  said  an  old  lawyer,  giving  advice  to  his 
son,  who  was  just  entering  upon  the  practice  of  his 
father’s  profession,  “ if  you  have  a case  where  the  law 
is  clearly  on  your  side,  but  justice  seems  to  be  against 
you,  urge  upon  the  jury  the  necessity  of  sustaining  the 
law.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  In  doubt  about  the 
law,  but  your  client’s  case  1b  clearly  founded  upon  jus- 
tice, insist  upon  the  necessity  of  doing  justice,  even 
though  the  heavens  should  fall.”  “But,”  asked  the 
son,  “ how  shall  I manage  in  a case  where  both  law 
and  justice  are  dead  against  me  ?”  “In  that  case,  my 
son,”  replied  the  old  stager, 44  talk  round  it.” 

If  a man  is  given  to  liquor,  she  that  liquor  is  not 
given  to  him. 

A lady  from  the  country,  who  has  lately  become  a 
resident  Of  the  city,  was  very  much  troubled  at  her 
son’s  long  absence  from  home  the  other  evening.  A 
neighbor  calling  suggested  that  the  boy  had  gone  to 
see  the  elephant.  44  Ah  1”  said  the  mother,  with  a sigh 
of  relief ; 44  why  didn’t  he  tell  me  ? I have  no  objec- 
tions to  his  seeing  the  elephant,  and  didn’t  even  know 
it  was  in  town.” 

44  A friend  of  ours,”  says  the  editor  of  a contempo- 
rary, “is  growing  weaker  and  weaker  every  day.  lie 
has  got  so  weak  now  that  he  can’t  raise  five  dollars.” 

A Scotchman  who  had  put  up  at  an  inn  was  asked  in 
the  morning  how  he  had  slept.  44  Ah,  mon,”  replied 

Donald,  44  nae  vera  well  either ; but  I was  mnckle  bet- 
ter off  than  the  bugs,  for  de’ll  ane  o’  them  closed  an 
e’e  the  hale  nicht.” 

The  New  Bedford  .standard  records  a little  incident 
of  Decoration-day,  which  occurred  near  that  city.  The 
exercises  were  in  the  open  air— speakers,  musicians, 
and  returned  soldiers  in  the  centre,  and  the  public 
outside  of  a circle  formed  by  the  marshals  of  the  day. 

The  military  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  somewhat 
hiding  the  view  from  a genteel  party  in  their  imme- 
diate rear.  A young  man  of  the  kid  glove  persuasion, 
stepping  from  their  midst,  approached,  remonstrative- 
ly,  the  military,  and  addressed  them  thus:  “My  dear 
fellows,  you  prevent  our  seeing;  you  arc  standing  up 
there  right  in  front  of  us.”  Answer  by  high  private: 

44  Yes,  Sir;  aud  we  stood  in  front  and  covered  you  all 
through  the  war.”  Remonstrant  subsided. 

Few  stories  relating  to  witnesses  are  more  laughable 
than  that  which  describes  the  mathematical  process  by 
which  Mr.  Baron  Parrot  arrived  at  the  value  of  certain 
contlicting  evidence.  “Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  this 
judge  is  represented  to  have  said,  in  summing  up  the 
evidence  in  a trial  where  the  witnesses  had  sworn  with 
noble  tenacity  of  purpose,  “ there  are  fifteen  witnesses 
who  swear  that  the  water-course  used  to  flow  in  a ditch 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hedge.  On  the  other  hand, 
gentlemen,  there  are  nine  witnesses  who  swear  that 
the  water-course  used  to  flow  on  the  south  side  of  the 
hedge.  Now,  gentlemen,  If  you  subtract  nine  from 
fifteen  there  remain  six  witnesses  wholly  uncontra- 
dicted ; and  1 recommend  you  to  give  your  verdict  for 
the  party  who  called  those  six  witnesses.” 

This  process,  however,  was  hardly  as  clever  as  that 
of  the  Irish  prisoner  accused  of  stealing  a shirt  from 
a hedge.  44  Here  are  three  people  who  saw’  you  take 
it,”  said  the  magistrate.  “Bad  luck  to  them!”  ex- 
claimed Paudheen ; 44 1 can  bring  six  honester  people 
who’ll  swear  they  didn’t  see  me  take  it!” 

A teacher,  catechising  his  scholars,  put  the  follow  ing 
question  : 44  What  w as  made  to  give  light  to  the  world  ?’’ 

44  Matches/’  cried  one  .of.,  the  youngsters,  after  a short 
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sweltering  city  daring  the  summer,  but  to  the 
whole  community,  as  all  are  equally  interested 
in  preserving  the  health  of  our  population. 


er -petals  and  leaves.  What  story  do  they  tell? 
Who  is  this  melancholy  lady  ? The  costume  she 
wears — her  ruff,  her  head-dress,  with  its  long 
veil,  the  slashed  sleeves  of  her  black  velvet  robe, 
tell  us  no  more  than  that  they  belong  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  inscription  on  the  oak  panel  in 
the  back-ground — “ Eliz.”  and  the  date  “ 1545,” 
with  an  indefinite  coat  of  arms  between  abbrevi- 
ated name  and  date?  Is  this  the  lion-hearted 
Queen  Bess  herself  in  her  more  susceptible 
youth,  before  her  features  became  so  strongly 
marked  as  to  render  any  mistake  respecting  her 
identity  very  difficult  to  make?  Possibly  the 
painter  intended  or  may  permit  such  suggestion, 
and,  if  so,  the  reader  will  not  be  slow  to  build 
up  his  own  romance  from  the  incident. 


UNDINE. 

Fooque’s  most  beautiful  romance  has  rarely 
found  a more  appreciative  illustrator  than  Miss 
St  a nit,  an  English  artist,  whose  graceful  pic- 
ture, of  which  we  give  an  engraving  on  page 
54 1 , was  recently  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Acade- 
my of  London.  The  picture  illustrates  one  of 
the  most  touching  incidents  of  the  romance. 
The  handsome  young  knight,  Huldebrand,  the 
hero  of  the  story,  has  wedded  the  lovely  Naiad, 
or  Undine.  lie  had  met  her  first,  after  trav- 
ersing the  enchanted  forest,  in  the  cottage  of  the 
humble  fisherfolk,  her  foster-parents.  He  had 
become  enamored  of  her  beauty;  her  childlike 
artlessness,  the- very  pranks  which  with  soulless 
thoughtlessness  she  had  played,  had  served  but 


INTERIOR  OF  SWIMMING  BATH. 

We  give  on  this  page  an  illustration  of  the 
swimming  bath  at  the  foot  of  Charles  Street,  of 
which  we  gave  an  exterior  view  in  the  Weekly 
for  July  16.  It  contains  68  rooms,  the  water  is 
four  and  a half  feet  deep,  and  200  bathers  can  be 
accommodated  at  one  time.  Each  bather  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  water  30  minutes.  There 
is  another  swimming  bath  of  the  same  kind  at  the 
foot  of  Thirteenth  Street,  and  both  are  crowded 
every  day.  The  success  of  these  experiments 
should  lead  to  the  establishment  of  other  baths 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  accommodate  all  who 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  these  healthful  priv- 
ileges. Such  institutions  are  not  only  beneficial 
to  the  poor,  who  are  unable  to  leave  the  hot  and 


OLD  TREASURES. 

The  picture  on  page  537  is  engraved  from  a 
water-color  drawing  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Roukrts,  a 
member  of  the  English  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water-Color.  A lady  is  seen  seated  in  an  old 
wainscoted  chamber,  before  a table  on  which  is 
a casket,  and  the  contents  of  which  she  is  exam- 
ining. In  pensive  mood  she  has  laid  her  lute 
aside,  and  her  attention  is  fixed  mournfully,  not 
upon  the  jewels  nor  the  richer  contents  of  the 
casket,  but,  it  would  seem,  upon  a few  dry  flow- 
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to  increase  her  fascination ; he  had  braved  the 
terrible  midnight  storm  and  the  swollen  torrent, 
the  work  of  LJpdine’s  kinsman,  the  powerful 
sea-prince,  when  recovering  her  from  the  island 
where  she  had  sought  refuge  from  the  chiding 
of  her  foster-mother ; and  the  nuptials  of  the 
lovers  had  at  length  taken  place.  Undine  her- 
self had  become  possessed  of  a soul  upon  the  only 


brook,  she,  with  tender  anxious  mystery,  asked 
him  to  bear  her  to  the  small  island  from  which 
he  had  before  rescued  her.  Arrived  there,  she 
commenced  the  wondrous  disclosure:  “Thou 
shouldst  know,  my  beloved,”  she  began,  “that 
there  exist  in  the  elements  beings  not  very  un- 
like you  men,  yet  who  seldom  let  themselves  be 
seen  by  you.  The  marvelous  salamanders  glis- 


gardens ; they  wander  over  bright  sands  strewn 
with  many-colored  shells,  and  amidst  all  that  the 
old  world  possessed  of  beautiful,  which  the  pres- 
ent world  is  no  longer  worthy  to  enjoy,  and  which 
the  waves  conceal  with  their  mysterious  veil  of 
silver.  There  are  still  preserved  noble  ruins, 
high  and  stately,  gently  laved  by  loving  waters, 
which  cherish  about  them  delicate  mosses  and 


make  me  miserable  during  my  future  life;  for 
what  will  become  of  me  if  thou  Latest  me,  and 
drivest  me  from  thee?  Yet  I would  not  detain 
thee  by  deceit.  If  thou  wilt  reject  me,  do  it 
now ; go  back  alone  to  the  shore  ; I will  plunge 
into  that  stream  to  my  kinsman,  who  leads  here 
a hermit-life  away  from  his  other  friends.  But 
he  is  powerful,  and  receives  tribute  from  many 


“UNDINE."— [From  a Painting  by  Miss  Starr.] 

condition  possible  to  her  a union  of  deepest  ten  and  sport  in  the  flames ; the  rough,  malicious  wreathing  plants.  Those  who  dwell  there  are  great  rivers ; and  as  he  bore  me  to  the  fisher- 

love  with  one  of  the  human  race.  From  her  gnomes  dwell  deep  in  the  earth;  the  woods  are  pure,  and  lovely  to  look  upon,  fairer  than  even  man,  a joyous,  laughing  child,  so  will  he  cany 

i ? f°r  the  knight  and  tor  the  gift  of  a soul  she  haunted  by  spirits  which  are  of  the  air,  while  mankind.”  She  proceeds  to  tell  him  of  the  fate  me  back  to  my  parents  a loving,  sorrowful  wo- 

a rendered  herself  liable  to  sutter  all  the  sor-  the  far-spread  race  of  water-spirits  live  in  lakes,  of  these  beings,  of  the  only  means  by  which  they  mar  gifted  with  a soul.”  Then  follows  the  pas- 

rows  and  disappointments  of  which  the  human  and  rivers,  and  brooks;  they  dwell,  too,  in  re-  can  avoid  their  destiny;  and  then  exclaims — sage  which  Miss  Starr  directly  illustrates:  “She 


rows  and  disappointments  of  which  the  human 
race  is  susceptible.  But  she  had  still  to  tell  him 
her  true  nature.  So,  when  .wandering  together 
near  the  forest  stream,  i£lh|  SlhlulivkStS  admail 


and  rivers,  and  brooks;  they  dwell,  too,  in  re- 
sounding crystal  vaults,  through  which  heaven 
with  its  sun  and  stars  shine  in,  and  lofty  coral 
plants  with  blue  and  red  blossoms  decorate  their 


‘ * Now  have  I a soul ; 1 thank  thee  for  my  soul,  was  about  to  add  something  more,  when  Hulde- 
oh,  thou  unspeakably  beloved!  and  evermore  brand,  with  tlm:  most  hpaj'tfdt  tenderness  and 
grateful  shall  I be  if  thou  dost  not  by  thy  gift  love,  clasped  "iMr  m^ils  wrtns  n!nd  again  bore  her 
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back  to  the  shore.  There,  amidst  tears  and  kiss- 
es, he  first  swore  never  to  forsake  his  affectionate 
wife,  and  esteemed  himself  even  more  happy 
than  Pygmalion,  for  whom  Yenus  gave  life  to 
his  beautiful  statue,  and  thus  changed  it  into  a 
beautiful  wife.” 


SIGNAL  TOWERS  IN  CUBA. 

The  great  want  of  lines  of  communication  in 
the  island  'of  Cuba  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  prolongation  of  the  war. 
Railways  exist  only  in  the  sugar  districts,  near 
Havana,  Matanzas,  and  Cardenas,  excepting  the 
short  lines  from  Sagua,  Trinidad,  and  Cienfuegos 
to  the  plantations,  and  that  between  Nuevitas  and 
Puerto  Principe.  Regarding  telegraphs,  the  isl- 
and is  but  little  better  provided,  and  a good 
wagon  road  is  something  which  exists  only  in 
the  minds  of  enterprising  individuals.  Detach- 
ments of  Spanish  troops,  perhaps  only  a league 
or  two  separating  them,  are  as  isolated  from 
each  other  as  if  they  were  hundreds  of  miles 
apart,  the  entire  interior  being  covered  with 
dense  and  mountainous  virgin  forests,  or  else 
impassable  swamps.  In  order  to  hold  the  coun- 
try more  firmly,  the  Spaniards  have  just  inau- 
gurated the  building  of  towers,  of  which  we  give 
a sketch  on  page  532,  combining  the  advantages 
of  a signal  tower  and  a fort.  As  the  insurgents 
are  unprovided  with  artillery,  these  forts,  al- 
though they  may  be  defended  by  only  about 
twenty  meu,  must  be  considered  impregnable. 
The  towel's  are  built  on  glaces,  having  all  the 
elevation  possible,  a moat  surrounding  the  gla- 
cis, and  an  interior  and  exterior  row  of  spikes 
and  palisades  make  the  mere  approach  very  dif- 
ficult. The  lower  part  of  the  fort,  being  an  earth- 
work surrounding  a strong  wooden  frame,  is 
bomb-proof,  and  protects  its  inmates  from  the 
enemy’s  bullets.  In  some  of  these  forts  a small 
swivel,  or  revolving  cannon,  will  be  placed. 

These  towers  will  be  erected  first  on  the  line 
from  Crega  de  Avila  to  Moron,  at  a distance  of 
five  miles  from  each  other,  and  good  roads  will 
be  opened  between  them.  The  signals  will  be 
made  either  by  wooden  blocks  moved  by  a chain, 
or  by  flags  from  the  tower,  and  with  colored  lan- 
terns and  rockets  by  night.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  erection  of  these  towers  will  mark  a new  era 
in  Cuban  warfare,  and  prove  very  injurious  to  the 
Cubans,  whose  leaders  have  given  strict  orders  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  the  work, 
recognizing  the  danger  which  threatens  them, 
and  which  will  enable  the  Spaniards  to  throw 
five  thousand  active  and  acclimated  men  into  the 
field,  who  are  now  doing  garrison  duty  at  the 
numerous  settlements  and  towns  in  the  Cinco 
V illas  and  Central  Department. 


THE  EXTINCTION  OF  WORLDS. 

The  progress  of  science  enables  us  to  trace, 
with  a probability  almost  amounting  to  certainty, 
the  career  of  a star  from  its  birth  ; from  the  most 
diffused  condition  of  its  parent  nebula ; through 
the  stage  of  primary  agglomeration  when  it 
shines  as  our  sun  ; through  the  process  of  cool- 
ing into  a dim  and  cloudy  spheroid,  such  as  Ju- 
piter or  our  earth  ; until  cold  rules  supreme,  and 
the  once  glowing  orb  rolls  on,  barren  as  our 
moon. 

But  when  w'e  have  reached  this  stage  we  have 
by  no  means  done  with  the  star.  It  must  con- 
tinue on  its  course,  and,  though  in  obscurity,  it 
must  retain  its  momentum  and  its  attractive 
force.  Our  sun  will  thus  one  day  travel  in  dark- 
ness, attended  by  a cohort  of  funereal  planets, 
and  perpetual  night  will  reign  over  the  solar  sys- 
tem. This  result  appears  to  be  but  a question 
of  time,  and  we  are,  therefore,  led*  to  the  con- 
sideration that  many  systems  must,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  already  extinct,  and  wandering  unno- 
ticed. But  as  extinction  is  a gradual  process, 
there  will  be  multitudes  of  stars  in  various  stages 
of  dimness,  and  the  brilliancy  of  any  orb,  its 
“magnitude”  in  fact,  will  therefore  depend  on 
its  age,  quite  as  much  as  on  its  size  or  distance. 
On  this  view,  Sir.  W.  Herschel's  method  of 
“ star  gauging”  can  not  be  relied  on  for  a cor- 
rect determination  of  the  actual  shape  of  the 
cluster  called  the  “Milky-Way,”  as.  instead  of 
taking  the  average  of  brightness  only  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  average  of  distance,  we  have  to 
superadd  the  average  of  age.  Now,  the  smaller 
the  star  the  more  quickly  will  its  light  die  out, 
and,  therefore,  the  necessary  extent  of  our  gal- 
axy is  immensely  reduced ; in  other  words,  it  ap- 
pears that  while  the  space  separating  us  from  the 
nearer  stars,  for  which  parallax  has  been  ob- 
tained, remains  of  course  unchanged,  the  com- 
uted distances  of  those  hitherto  considered  to 
e farthest  off  will  be  much  lessened,  as  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  for  concluding  that  tele- 
scopic stars  are  necessarily  more  distant  than 
bright  ones  for  which  we  can  not  obtain  parallax, 
but  simply  that  they  are  older,  or  smaller,  or 
both, .and  therefore  dimmer. 

It  will  be  readily  allowed  that,  if  the  light  of 
the  stars  be  fading  away,  a vast  number  may 
have  already  become  extinct,  and  that  it  is  in- 
deed possible  that  the  orbs  now  visible  may  be 
but  a small  surviving  remnant  of  far  greater 
multitudes  which  once  illumined  the  heavens. 
If  our  cluster  then  be  much  reduced  in  extent, 
and  its  constituents  be  largely  increased  in  num- 
ber, it  would  follow  that  the  chances  against  col- 
lision would  be  much  reduced.  Let  us  suppose 
that  collisions  are  possible,  and  that  their  fre- 
quency is  merely  a question  of  chances.  What 
would  be  the  consequences  of  such  an  event  ? It 
is  possible  that  they  would  depend  chiefly  on  the 
relative  momenta  of  the  colliding  bodies ; that 
if  one  w'ere  very  much  larger  than  the  other,  and 
the  velocities  high,  the  temperature  would  be 
raised  sufficiently  01  jdispIRatf  thebsmaller  into 
gas,  while  merely  heatiifg  or, ’’possibly,"  liquefying 


the  larger.  If  the  bodies  were  nearly  of  a size, 
and  their  momenta  were  great,  possibly  both 
w'ould  be  reduced  to  a gaseous  condition;  in 
either  case  their  tendency  would  be  to  form  ulti- 
mately a body  equal  in  weight  to  the  sum  of  its 
tw'o  constituents.  Either  the  larger  body  would 
annex  the  smaller,  or,  if  both  became  nebulous, 
the  fervid  gases  would  radiate  their  heat  and 
contract  anew  into  a system  possibly  containing 
a sun  and  planets. 

Again,  supposing  that  two  bodies  approach 
each  other  in  such  a manner  as  to  avoid  a colli- 
sion, that  is,  so  that  their  mutual  gravity  causes 
them  to  leave  their  paths  and  revolve  round  each 
other,  we  should  have  the  explanation  of  the  ex- 
istence of  double,  treble,  multiple  stars;  we 
should  also  understand  how’  it  happens  that  some 
stars  (Sirius,  for  instance)  are  accompanied  by 
non-luminous  orbs.  Also,  it  w’ould  seem  that  if 
extinct  stars  are  really  far  more  numerous  than 
is  generally  supposed,  the  theory  which  regards 
the  revolution  of  attendant  dark  bodies  as  one 
cause  of  the  variability  of  certain  stars  receives 
fresh  support. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  nebulae  would 
form  suns,  suns  would  grow  cold,  or,  while  yet 
glowing,  wocld  come  into  contact  and  combine 
with  other  suns,  till  gradually  space  would  be 
peopled  with  suns,  larger  and  larger,  but  less  and 
less  thickly  strewn.  Pursuing  the  idea,  we  ar- 
rive at  a period  when  all  the  stars  of  each  galaxy 
shall  become  agglomerated  into  one  mighty 
globe — nay,  when  all  these  vast  galactic  suns 
shall  come  together  and  form  one  solitary  orb, 
in  which  all  the  matter  once  scattered  through 
space  shall  be  collected,  accomplishing  its  suc- 
cessive fates  as  a sun  without  a system — a w'orld 
without  a sun — a cold  and  naked  ball. 


MICHAEL  FARADAY. 

In  his  young  days  Faraday  used  to  attend 
Kean’s  performances  with  intense  interest,  and 
later  in  his  life  he  used  to  admire  the  splendid 
representations  of  the  Shakspearean  drama,  pro- 
duced under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mac- 
ready;  and  Jenny  Lind's  delicious  voice  occa- 
sionally charmed  him  to  forget  his  cares.  He 
loved  music,  had  a fine  ear,  and  could  sing  agree- 
ably ; indeed,  there  was  hardly  any  form  of  ex- 
cellence in  art  or  nature  to  which  his  sensitive 
temperament  was  not  keenly  alive.  He  took 
great  pleasure  in  a good  novel,  and  some  notes 
exist  of  a conversation  upon  this  subject  w hich 

he  held  with  a friend  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  M , 

in  Clarges  Street,  one  of  the  few  houses  where 
he  was  wont  to  appear  now  and  then  at  an  even- 
ing party.  It  was  a w inter  evening,  in  the  month 
of  January,  1856.  A favorite  cat  wras  in  the 
refreshment-room,  decorated  with  ribbons,  and 
sitting  in  an  arm-chair.  Faraday,  taking  a glass 
of  punch,  presented  it  abruptly  to  the  nose  of  the 
cat,  and  said,  “Ah!  you  great  silly  cat,  with 
your  bow’  of  ribbon,  how  do  you  like  that  ?”  The 
cat  drew  itself  up  offended.  “Puss  is  not  fond 
of  punch,”  said  Faraday,  “ but  perhaps  you  are!” 
— addressing  a lady  who  was  playing  with  the 
cat ; and  then  followed  some  talk  which  pres- 
ently turned  upon  novels,  and  the  entertainment 
to  be  got  out  of  them,  and  Farada^said,  “ I like 
the  stirring  ones — with  plenty  of  life,  plenty  of 
action,  and  very  little  philosophy.  Why,  I can 
do  the  philosophy  for  myself ; but  I want  the 
novelist  to  supply  me  with  incident  and  change 
of  scene,  and  to  give  me  an  interest  which  takes 
me  out  of  my  own  immediate  pursuits.  It  does 
a man  good  to  get  out  of  his  daily  pursuits,  and 
to  air  his  thoughts  a little.” 

He  then  mentioned  the  novel  of  “Paul  Fer- 
roll”  as  haring  stir  enough  in  it,  and  added, 
“There’s  another  modern  one  I like  very  well, 
too,  where  a man  keeps  his  mad  wife  up  at  the 
top  of  his  house.”  This  was  the  novel  of  “Jane 
Eyre;” — “and,”  said  he,  “it  is  very  clever,  and 
keeps  you  awake.  Why,  how  good  the  woman’s 
flight  is  across  the  fields;  but  there’s  a touch  of 
mesmerism  and  mystery  at  the  end,  which  would 
be  better  away.” 

This  observation  led  to  a discussion  of  mod- 
ern superstitions,  and  Faraday  spoke  forcibly 
against  the  follies  of  table-rappers  and  turners. 

“What  a clumsy  matter,”  he  said,  “is  all 
this  knocking  of  tables,  this  newr  way  of  calling 
up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  through  mediums  w ho 

never  tell  us  any  thing  worth  hearing It 

seems  sickening  e\'en  for  a sensible  man  to  think 
of ; but  there  is  no  end  to  the  inconsistency  and 
weakness  of  human  nature.  Why,  there  was 
the  belief  in  witches ; there  were  plenty  of  good 
and  great  men  who  held  to  that.  Well,  it  was 
not  worse  than  the  rapping-spirit  faith ; indeed 
it  was  better — there  was  more  fun  in  it.” 

It  was  observed  in  reply  that  our  present  age 
had  one  superiority  over  the  past : we  no  longer 
burned  our  fellow'-creatures. 

* ‘ Yes,”  said  Faraday,  “ but  observe  that  when 
the  fagots  went  out,  the  witches  went  out.  Why, 
all  the  sport  was  in  the  burning.” 

He  then  spoke  of  that  curious  story  called  the 
“Amber  Witch,”  and  this  led  to  some  further 
comments  on  romance  writing,  and  to  an  elo- 
quent euloginm  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  spoke 
of  “ Ivanhoe,”  and  said,  “What  a fine  chival- 
rous thing  that  is ! There’s  the  tournament,  and 
the  Jewess,  and  the  Templar,  with  his  gallant 
bearing,  and  his  strange  mixed  character,  w’on- 
derful,  perplexing  as  human  nature  itself!  And 
then  how  finely  those  tw'o  serving-men  stand  out 
in  contrast — the  strong  Gurth,  and  the  witless 
Wamba,  with  their  dog  Fangs,  who  adds  some- 
thing too  to  the  interest.  Why,  this  is  a ro- 
mance indeed ! Then  there’s  ‘ Guy  Manner- 
ing.’  and  ‘Quentin  Durward,’  and  ‘Waverley,’ 
and  the  poor  ‘ Bride  of  Lammermoor’ — but  that’s 
a sad  one — and  a whole  host  of  others.” 

Then  some  remarks  were  made  upon  the  nov- 
els of  social  life,  and  Miss  Burney’s  “Evelina” 
was  mentioned,  and  Faraday  remembered  read- 
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ing  it  a great  many  years  ago.  “You  know,” 
he  said,  “I  was  a boy  in  a bookbinder’s  shop  ; 
there  were  plenty  of  books  there,  and  I read 
them.”  He  had  himself  bound  some  copies  of 
“Evelina.” 


MR.  PICKWICK. 

A singular  metamorphosis  of  character  is 
perceptible  fti  “Pickwick."  The  hero  is,  in  the 
opening  chapter,  little  better  than  a fatuous  old 
idiot,  perpetually  thrusting  his  nose  into  affairs 
which  do  not  concern  him ; incessantly  starting 
on  the  wildest  of  wild-goose  chases,  the  butt  of 
every  wag,  the  easy  dnpe  of  every  swindler. 
Jingle  cheats  him,  Job  Trotter  laughs  at  him, 
Mrs.  Bardell  bubbles  him,  Dodson  and  Fogg 
play  at  battle-door  and  shuttle-cock  with  him,  a 
schoolmistress  locks  him  in  a cupboard ; he  has 
scarcely  strength  of  mind  enough  to  resist  the 
extortion  of  an  impudent  cabman.  As  to  Sam 
Weller,  when  we  are  first  introduced  to  him  he 
is  simply  a low  blackguard,  and  next  door  to 
what,  in  the  present  era,  would  he  termed  a 
“rough.”  He  confesses  that  his  early  knowl- 
edge of  the  w orld  has  been  gained — after  he  was 
turned  out  of  doors  by  his  father — by  roaming 
about  the  streets  and  sleeping  in  the  dry  arches 
of  Waterloo  Bridge,  or  on  the  “ twopenny  rope” 
in  low  lodging-houses.  This  is  not  even  tree  to 
burlesque  art,  for  the  son  of  a well-to-do  stage- 
coachman  and  licensed  victualer  should  not  have 
been  reduced  to  such  shifts.  But,  as  the  story 
progresses,  all  this  changes.  The  doddering, 
prying,  pottering  old  simpleton  Pickwick  grows 
to  be  a philanthropist  of  the  kindest  and  noblest 
heart,  the  widest  and  tenderest  sympathies.  He 
is  discriminating  in  his  goodness,  he  is  delicate 
in  his  benevolence.  He  is  every  inch  a gentle- 
man. Thus  it  is  also  with  Sam  Weller.  The 
waif  and  stray  of  the  London  slums,  the  grimy 
drudge  of  the  inn-yard  in  the  Borough,  develops 
into  a servitor  heroically  devoted  to  his  master, 
and  capable — witness  his  voluntary  incarcera- 
tion in  the  Fleet,  and  his  refusal  to  w ed  the  pretty 
house-maid  when  his  master  is  anxious  to  make 
him  happy — of  the  noblest  acts  of  self-sacrifice. 
It  is  the  story  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Pan- 
za  over  again ; but  with  this  single  exception : 
Cervantes  wras  bound  by  no  bond.  He  was  in- 
dependent from  the  beginning  as  to  the  conduct 
of  his  fable  and  the  moulding  of  his  characters’ 
idiosyncrasies.  Charles  Dickens,  on  the  contra- 
ry, began  “Pickwick  ’ in  some  kind  of  leading- 
strings.  In  the  outset  he  was  only  engaged  as 
a clever  young  man  who  could  “write  to  cuts” 
— that  is  to  say,  who  could  furnish  some  amus- 
ing literary  matter  to  accompany  the  etchings 
of  Mr.  Seymour.  The  artist  was  a caricaturist 
pure  and  simple.  He  had  invented  a diverting 
but  impossible  monster — the  Cockney  sports- 
man— a creature  that  never  did  and  never  could 
exist;  and  the  machinery  of  the  Club  served 
only  at  first  as  a means  of  entangling  a number 
of  Cockney  sportsmen  in  ludicrous  adventures. 
Mr.  Winkle  was  to  be  the  real  hero  of  Seymour’s 
Cockney  romance;  and  on  him  and  the  dolt 
Tupman,  and  the  mere  ass  Snodgrass,  the  artist 
evidently  meant  to  fasten  all  the  comic  mis- 
chances he  could  conceive. 

The  trammels  which,  in  the  early  numbers  of 
“ Pickwick,”  encompassed  the  author,  are  mani- 
fest in  the  etching  of  the  sportsman  with  his  pre- 
tematurally  wise  dog,  to  elucidate  which  Dick- 
ens has  been  fain  to  paraphrase  one  of  Jesse’s 
“anecdotes.”  The  cut,  in  fine,  was  done,  and 
had  to  be  written  to.  But  no  sooner  had  death 
removed  poor  Seymour  than  the  wielder  of  the 
pen  shook  himself  free,  at  once  and  forever, 
from  the  controlling  influence  of  the  pencil. 
The  draughtsman  was  to  be  henceforth  "not  his 
master,  but  his  slave ; and  his  early  divorce  from 
George  Cruiksliank  (who  only  illustrated  tw’o  of 
his  works)  may  have  been  due  to  a half-uncon- 
scious impatience  on  his  part  of  collaboration 
with  another  man  of  original  genius  (for  George 
was  undoubtedly,  according  to  his  lights,  a crea- 
tor) ; and  Fagin,  Bill  Sikes,  and  Nancy  had 
about  them,  pietorially,  so  strong  a stamp  of 
originality,  that  they  had,  to  a certain  extent, 
to  be  “written  up  to.” 


“ The  garden  is  a constant  source  of  amusement 
to  us  both,”  wrote  Dr.  Arnold  in  one  of  his  de- 
lightful letters — he  was  writing  of  himself  and 
wife — “there  are  always  some  little  alterations 
to  be  made,  some  few  spots  where  an  additional 
shrub  or  two  would  be  ornamental,  something 
coming  into  blossom ; so  that  I can  always  de- 
light to  go  round  and  see  how  things  are  going 
on.”  In  the  spring  and  summer  there  is  some 
pleasure-giving  change  visible  every  morning, 
something  to  fulfill  and  something  to  excite  ex- 
pectation. And  even  in  the  winter,  flower  cul- 
ture has  its  delights.  If  you  have  a green-house 
or  conservatory,  no  matter  how  small,  you  have 
an  indoors  garden,  in  which  you  may  watch  the 
same  changes  and  enjoy  the  same  delights.  And 
if  you  have  not,  you  may  still  do  something  to 
preserve  your  nurslings  during  the  rigors  of  the 
hil>emal  season.  Indeed,  there  are  few  states 
of  life  in  which  floriculture  is  not  an  available 
enjoyment.  To  rich  and  to  poor  it  is  a blessing 
equally  accessible.  “ As  gardening,  ” it  was  ob- 
served by  Sir  William  Temple,  who  has  had  a 
new’  lease  of  life  in  one  of  the  best  of  Macaulay’s 
“Essays,”  “has  been  the  inclination  of  kings  and 
the  choice  of  philosophers,  so  it  has  been  the 
common  favorite  of  public  and  private  men,  a 
pleasure  of  the  greatest  and  the  care  of  the 
meanest;  and,  indeed,  an  employment  and  a pos- 
session for  which  no  man  is  too  high  or  too  low.” 

I am  disposed,  indeed,  to  think  that  to  men  of 
low  estate  it  yields  greater  joys  than  to  those  who 
hail  from  high  places.  I have  got  a little  garden 
about  the  size  of  a rich  man’s  dining-table.  I 
am  as  fond  of  it,  and,  when  the  roses  are  in 
bloom,  as  proud  of  it  too,  as  the  Duke  can  be 
of  his  world-renowned  Chatsworth.  I do  not 
suppose  that  if  I could  bring  as  many  acres  as  I 
please  under  floral  cultivation,  and  have  as  many 
gardeners  as  I choose  to  hire,  with  another  Pax- 
ton at  the  head  of  them,  I should  derive  from 
them  all  a tenth  part  of  the  enjoyment  that  is 
now  vouchsafed  to  me  by  my  little  strip  of  sub- 
urban soil.  Indeed,  in  that  ducal  case,  I should 
not  be  suffered  to  garden ; I must  be  gardened 
for;  they  would  be  the  gardener’s  roses,  not 
mine ; 1 should  have  merely  the  privilege  of 
looking  at  them.  And  it  is  essential  to  any  real 
enjoyment  of  a garden  that  you  should  be  an  au- 
tocrat in  it,  that  you  should  do  much  of  the  work 
yourself,  and  have  a particular  knowledge  of 
each  individual  flower.  But  there  are  lowlier 
gardeners  even  than  I;  there  are  gardens  to 
which  my  diminutive  domain  is  a Chatsworth — 
gardens  limited  to  the  capacity  of  a window-sill. 

I honor  those  window-gardeners,  especially  those 
who  dw’ell  in  towns ; in  narrow  streets  or  murky 
alleys ; and  whose  homes  are  made  beautiful  by 
the  smiles  of  the  flowers  in  their  windows ; gar- 
deners such  as  I have  spoken  of  above,  as  seen 
from  mv  windows  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  carrying 
their  gardens  in  their  hands,  beautiful  off-shoots 
of  the  great  garden  which  ever  flourishes  be- 
tween Long  Acre  and  the  Strand.  And  even  of 
this  window-gardening  there  are  many  degrees ; 
descending  even  down  to  one  delicate  plant, 
reared  perhaps  from  a slip  beneficently  given  by 
a neighbor,  in  a fragment  of  a broken  water-jug. 
There  seems  to  be  something  of  the  old  paradi- 
siacal beatitude  in  these  modest  cultivations.  I 
saw  yesterday,  as  I journeyed  homeward-bound, 
after  my  day's  work,  to  the  station,  whence  I 
take  train  to  my  suburb,  a wroman  at  a second- 
floor  window’  in  Westminster  (it  is  a house  an- 
cient and  decrepit,  doubtless  doomed  to  speedy 
deletion)  amidst  a perfect  Eden  of  manv-colored 
and  many-shaped  flowers  and  creepers,  picking 
off  the  dead  leaves  here  and  there.  Neither 
youth  nor  beauty  physically  belonged  to  her; 
but  the  picture  was  not  without  a suggestiveness 
of  youth  and  beauty ; for  the  love  of  flowers 
keeps  the  heart  young,  and  the  greater  the  diffi- 
culty of  indulging  that  love  the  greater  the  moral 
beauty  of  success  in  the  cultivation  of  a purify- 
ing taste.  I could  readily  associate  with  it  the 
idea  of  a back-ground,  behind  that  festooned 
w indow,  in  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  ordi- 
nary troubles  and  disturbances  of  metropolitan 
work,  there  is,  at  appointed  times,  a fine  air  of 
repose — a soothing  benignity  of  rest. 


GARDENS. 


I wori.n  recommend  every  man,  in  the  autumn 
of  his  life,  to  take  to  gardening,  if  he  lias  not 
already  experienced  its  pleasures.  ( )f  all  occu- 
pations in  the  world  it  is  the  one  which  best  com- 
bines repose  and  activity.  It  is  rest-in-work  or 
work-in-rest.  It  is  not  idleness ; it  is  not  stag- 
nation— and  yet  it  is  perfect  quietude.  Like  all 
things  mortal,  it  has  its  failures  and  its  disappoint- 
ments, and  there  are  some  things  hard  to  un- 
derstand. But  it  is  never  without  its  rewards. 
And,  perhaps,  if  there  were  nothing  but  success- 
ful cultivation,  the  aggregate  enjoyment  would 
be  less.  It  is  better  for  the  occasional  shadows 
that  come  over  the  scene.  The  discipline,  too, 
is  most  salutary.  It  tries  one’s  patience  and  it 
tries  one’s  faith.  The  perpetual  warfare  that 
seems  ever  to  be  going  on  between  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  world  is  something  strange 
and  perplexing.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why 
the  beautiful  tender  blossoms  and  the  delicate 
fresh  leaflets  of  my  rose-trees  should  be  covered 
with  green  flies  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  are 
born.  It  is  a mystery  which  I can  not  solve ; 
but  I know  that  there  is  a meaninpin  it,  and  that 
it  is  all  decreed  for  good,  only  that  I am  too  ig- 
norant to  fathom  it.  And  even  in  the  worst  of 
seasons  there  is  far  more  to  reward  and  encour- 
age than  to  dishearten  and  to  disappoint.  There 
is  no  day  of  the  year  without  something  to  afford 
tranquil  pleasure  to  the  cultivator  of  flow’ers, 
something  on  which  the  mind  may  rest  (using  the 
word  in  its  double  sense)  with  profit  and  delight. 
If  there  is  no  new  surprise,  no  fresh  discovery 
for  you,  there  is  always  something  to  be  done. 


NETTLE  RASH. 

“Pinn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  March  11, 195S. 

‘Dr.  Stafford,  — For  eight  years  my  wife 
had  suffered  almost  daily  with  the  Nettle  Rash 
— so  the  doctor  called  it.  The  three  packages 
of  Iron  and  Sulphur  Powders  I sent  for  has  cured 
her.  She  has  had  no  itching  for  more  than  two 
months.  Inclosed  you  will  find  $1  00  for  an- 
other package  for  a friend  similarly  afflicted.  If 
they  do  as  well  in  this  case,  you  can  sell  lots  of 
them  in  Yates  County.  Send  by  return  mail. 

“ Yours  respectfully,  Simon  G.  Elbrock.” 

Sold  by  druggists.  1 package,  .$1  00;  3 
packages,  $2  50.  Mailed  free.  Registered  let- 
ters or  post-office  orders  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall 
& Ruckel,  Wholesale  Druggists,  218  Green- 
wich Street,  New’  York. 


FACTS  FOR  BUILDERS. 

Alt.  who  contemplate  building  or  making  improve- 
ments can  save  time  and  money,  and  build  more  in- 
telligently, by  consulting  the  practical  Elevations, 
Plans,  aud  Details  contained  in  “ BichneU's  Village 
liviklcr"—cme  large  volmne  of  65  plates,  just  publish- 
ed, price  $10  00,  postpaid.  Descriptive  circulars  of 
new’  Architectural  Books  and  Journals  mailed  free.— 
A.  J.  Bioknei-l  & Co.,  Publishers,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  aud 
Springfield,  111. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MICROSCOPES, 

Binocular,  Monocular,  Simple,  and  Compound.  Pre- 
pared Objects  in,  endless  variety.  Illustrated  Cats 
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^ T.  STEWART  Ac  CO. 

are  offering 

the  Balance  of  tlieir  Summer  Stock  of 
LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  READY-MADE 
GARMENTS, 
at  extremely  low  prices. 

WHITE  VICTORIA -LAWN  SUITS, 

Tucked  and  Ruffled, 

In  great  variety. 

CHINTZ -LAWN  SUITS, 

Great  Bargains. 

LINEN  TRAVELING  SUITS,  PIQUE  SUITS, 
White,  Colored,  and  Braided, 
at  popular  prices. 

CHILDREN’S  LINEN  AND  PIQUE  DRESSES, 
GABRIELLES,  &c., 
proportionately  cheap. 

A choice  variety  of 
PANIER  BEDOUIN3. 

SEA-SIDE  ZEPHYR  JACKETS, 

White,  trimmed  with  colors. 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NINTH  AND 
TENTH  STREETS. 


Reliance  Wringer, 

IMPROVED. 


Keyed  Rolls, 
White  Rub- 
ber. Spiral 
Cogs.  Easy 
Working. 
Has  Curved 
Clamp.  Fits 
any  Tub. 

The  Best. 
The  Cheap- 
est. 

TRY  IT. 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO., 

29  Reekman  St.,  N.Y.]  PROV.,  R.I. 


THE  TRAVELERS  VADE-MECUM. 

A POCKET  "DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Abridged  from  Webster’s  Quarto,  illustrated  with 
nearly  TWO  HUNDRED  Engravings  on  Wood. 

By  Wm.  G.  Webster  and  Wm.  A.  Wheeler. 

This  compendious  and  comprehensive  little  volume 
embraces  a careful  selection  of  more  than  18,000  of  the 
most  important  words  of  the  language.  The  intro- 
duction contains,  besides  the  Pictorial  Illustrations, 
Tables  of  Money,  Weight,  and  Measure,  Abbreviations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c.,  from  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Rules  for 
Spelling,  &c.,  <fec. ; making  altogether  the  most  com- 
plete and  useful  pocket  companion  extant.  It  is  beau- 
tifully printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  hound  in  three 
different  styles.  Cloth,  75  cts. ; flexible,  85  cts. ; tucks, 
gilt  edges,  $1.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

IV'ISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  & CO.,  Publishers, 
138  and  140  Grand  St.,  New  York. 


estb.  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  iso*. 


SAPGLIOl 


For  General 

Household  Purposes 


Is  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than  SOAP. 


UP— IK' -IP’ 

Your  HAIR  is  falling  off  or  turning  Prematurely  Grav, 
if  yon  are  troubled  with  Dandruff,  Humor  on  the  Scalp, 
or  Headache,  send  for  “ Treatise  on  the  Human  Hair." 
which  is  sent  post  free  by  PROCTER  BROTHERS, 
Gloucester,  Mass.  The  Information  it  contains  is 
worth  $500  to  any  person. 


$240  per  month  to  Agents.  15  entirelv  new  arti- 
cles, staple  as  flour.  Samples  and  instructions  free. 
Address  C.  M.  Linington,  88  S.  Halstead  St.,  Chicago. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED, 


The  Subscriber,  having  located  his  Subscription- 
Book  business  in  the  office  of  Harper  & Brothers, 
is  now  prepared  to  offer  better  inducements,  it  is 
believed,  than  any  publisher  of  subscription-books. 
The  works  for  which  his  Agents  are  now  canvass- 
ing are  the  following; 


M’CLINTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  and  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE.  A work  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  all  classes,  being  a library  in  itself. 


WOMAN’S  RECORD ; or,  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Distinguished  Women.  By  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale.  With 
more  than  200  Portraits.  The  interest  that  is  now 
awakened  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  rights, 
duties,  and  privileges  of  women  will  commend  this 
work  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  both  sexes. 


THE  LAND  AND  THE  BOOK ; or,  Biblical  Illus- 
trations drawn  from  the  Manners  and  Customs,  the 
Scenes  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  W. 
M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Twenty-five  Years  a Missionary 
in  Syria  and  Palestine.  With  two  elaborate  Maps 
of  Palestine,  an  accnrate  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  and 
several  hundred  Engravings. 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH7  His  Life  and  Teachings. 
Illustrated  by  Reference  to  the  Manners,  Customs, 
Religious  Beliefs,  and  lolitical  Institutions  of  his 
Times.  A household  book  for  every  Christian  fam- 


The  above  are  all  beautifully  illustrated ; and,  be- 
ing works  of  the  highest  merit,  Agents  may  feel  as- 
sured that  in  offering  them  for  sale  they  are  confer- 
ring a favor  to  the  public  and  benefiting  themselves. 

Persons  now  in  the  business  or  desiring  to  engage 
in  it,  and  •meaning  business,  will  address,  for  full  par- 
ticulars, 

Care  of  IIaepe  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICH 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  "Collins 
Metal  ” (Improved  Oroide). — These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendations. Prices:— Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  line  fluish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
magniflrent  watches  we  charge  only  $26.  All  onr  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies’  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— V.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— A.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  onr  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy’s 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St  (np  stairs),  New  York. 


Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  fortnightly  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Fiocre,  from  30  to  48  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOB  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  KAOII 

separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  so  as  to  be  adjnsted 
by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready: 


WATTEAU  STREET  SUIT No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

WALKING  SUIT “ 26 

COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

SEA -SIDE  COSTUME " 32 

SUMMER  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 


The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


MADAM  FOY’S 

COMBINED 

Corset,  Skirt  Support- 

er, and  BUSTLE 

Is  just  the  article  needed  by  every 
lady  who  consults 

HEALTH,  C0MF0RT,and  STYLE. 

Testimonials  in  its  favor  are  con- 
stantly being  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

lMdy.‘ — — 
til  of  th  e 

HARMON,  BALDWIN,  & FOY, 
Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  Presses. 

MEN  AND  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16;  Press  and  Offices,  $15, 
$20,  $30.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

1 5 Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 


Fishing  in  American  Waters. 


Opening  of  the  Season  for  Angling  and  Fish-Farm- 
ing. To  the  angler  or  the  flsh-culturist  Scott’s  book 
on  “Fishing  in  American  Waters”  will  prove  a real 
vade-mecum  in  every  thing  about  angling  and  breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent  throughout  the  United  States,  postpaid,  for 
$3  60.  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE  for  YOUNG 
LADIES,  PouglikcepMie,  N.Y. -Estab- 
lished in  1S49.  Excellent  opportunities  for  a complete 
English  education.  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages, 
Art,  Music,  Elocution,  and  Gymnastics  thoroughly 
taught.  Also,  VASSAB  COLLEGE  PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL.  Special  coarse  of  study 
furnished  by  Pres’t  Raymond.  Scholastic  Year  begins 
Sept.  12, 1870.  For  Catalogue,  address  the  Principals, 
GEO.  W.  COOK,  A.M.,  and  MARY  B.  JOHNSON. 

RIVERVIEW  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

OTIS  BISBEE,  A.M.,  Principal  and  Proprietor, 

A wide-awake,  thorough  - going  School  for  hoys 
wishing  to  be  trained  for  Business,  for  College,  or 
for  West  Point  or  the  Naval  Academy. 


COTTAGE  HILL  SEMINARY, 

A CHURCH  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  A'., 

Re-opens  September  14th.  The  best  features  of 
Enropean  and  Home  schools.  Especial  attention  to 
Modern  Languages,  Music,  and  Art.  Lewis’  Gymnas- 
tics. Terms,  inclusive,  from  $500  to  $800. 

For  the  Prospectus,  address  the  Rector,  Rr.v. 
GEORGE  T.  RIDER,  by  post. 


LASELL  FEMALE  SEMINARY,  at  Aururndale, 
Mass.,  ten  miles  west  of  Boston.  Instruction  thor- 
ough, careful,  complete.  Advantages  for  Music,  Paint- 
ing, French,  and  German  unsurpassed.  Particular  at- 
tention paid  to  common  and  solid  branches.  Teachers 
chosen  with  great  care.  Number  limited  to  40.  Next 
year  begins  Sept.  15.  Address  Chas.  W.  Cushing. 


Hudson  iuver  institute  and 

CLAVERACK  COLLEGE. — A flrst-class 
Boarding  School  for  both  sexes.  College  course  for 
ladies  and  academic  course  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Nine  departments.  Term  opens  Sept.  5.  Rev.  ALONZO 
FLACK,  A.M.,  President,  Claverack,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


' • TRADE®™*  MARK  u 


The  only  genuine  domestic  Extract.  Better  and 
cheaper  than  all  others.  A.  GLANZ,  Sole  Agent, 

194  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Maps  and  Plans  of  European  Cities. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  OF 
FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  TN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Gnide 
through  France,  Belgium.  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Rnssia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
and  44  other  Maps  and  Plans  of  Cities.  By  W. 
Pembroke  Fetrtdge.  Revised  Edition : Ninth 
Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form, 
$7  50. 


HARPER'S  PHRASE-BOOK, 

HARPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  IIand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schbols.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers."  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetrtdgk.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$150. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


STEEL  PENS. 

American  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  &c..  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  .$10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 
Taking  the  o*th.  212  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York. 


Riflks,  shot-guns,  revolvers, 

<fcc.,  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  and  sent  by 
express  C.  O.  D.,  to  be  examined  before  paid  for.  Lib- 
eral terms  to  the  Trade,  Agents,  or  Clubs.  Write  for 
a price  catalogue.  Address  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN 
WORKS,  179  Smithfield  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

N.B.  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  &c.,  bought  or  traded  for. 


HOW  ’TIS  DONE;  or,  The  Secret  Out. 

Mustache  and  Whiskers  in  42  days.  This 
Great  Secret  and  lOO  others.  Gamblers’  Tricks, 
Cardiology,  Ventriloquism,  all  in  the  ORIGINAL 
“ Book’  of  Wonders.”  A valuable  book. 
17,ooo  sold.  ISth  edition.  Mailed  free  for  25  cents. 
Address  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


FOR  FAMILY  USE— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
lCHJNE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LIVINGSTON  PARK  SEMINARY.  — Family 
School  for  Young  Ladies,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Year 
begins  Sept.  7th,  1S70.  A full  course  of  study.  Health, 
Recreation,  and  Culture.  Send  for  Circular. 

Mas.  C.  M.  CURTIS,  Miss  C.  J.  BROWN,  Principals. 


CB.  WARRING’S  MILITARY 
. BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  BOAS, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Send  for  Circular. 


VfVFf1  A D - now  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
\ I iM  UiUIAlit  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  honrs,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  L SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


GAN 


POCKET  REVOLVERS!  -The  “Excel- 
sior Six-Shooter,”  a new  patent,  4^-lnch 
barrel,  revolving  breech ; will  penetrate  1 inch  of 
solid  oak  at  10  rods.  Warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
Sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  for  $1  75.  Address 
A.  W.  MINER,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


KAA  AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  the  beautiful  Photo- 
graph  Marriage  Certificates.  For  particulars, 
send  stamp  to  Crider  & Bros.,  Publishers,  York,  Pa. 


$5  tO  $20. 


$25 


pies  sent  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  j 


UNI' 


iy 


HARPER  S PERIODICALS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED — The  Sation,  S.  Y. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
per’s Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life.— A'.  1”.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar, 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  kuown  in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  lending  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appeal  - 
ance  in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter — Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
in  Harper’s  Bazar,  outside  the  regular  Supplement, 
graded  to  tit  any  figure  from  30  to  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure, with  the  names  and  directions  for  putting  togeth- 
er priuted  on  each  separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  will 
be  sent  by  the  Publishers  prepaid  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  Twenty-five  Cents  and  bust  measure.  The  same 
patterns  cost  sixty  cents  in  gold  in  Paris.  Dressmak- 
ers supplied  with  the  entire  set  of  nine  sizes  at  $2  on. 
Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  In  or- 
dering, please  specify  the  nnmber  of  Bazar  containing 
suit  ana  send  bust  measure. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  " The 
Criiptogram,"  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,”  “ The  Dodge  Club,” 
&c.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  prof  use  Illustrations. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper’s  Wkekxy  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  tophotog- 
raphers  in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Wekki.y  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekt.y  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features;  it  includes 
weekly  articles  npon  Nat  ional  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— N.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not.  in  this  country  alone, 
but  in  the  English  language.— The  Press,  Pnila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  Jane  Number  began  the  Forty-first  Vol.  of  Har- 
per’s Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto — unrivaled  by 
thatofanyottaermonthlyperiodical  in  Europe  orAmer- 
ica— has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  contents;  to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers;  to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics;  ana  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics  ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper’s  Magazinr  contain^mm  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  liny  similar  periodical 
issued  ill  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illtistrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Wkkki.y,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Wkkki.y,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Wkkki.y  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearlv.  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Wkkki.y  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Nnmber.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekt.y  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  he 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Nnmber  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  liy  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
parable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  lose  to 
the  sender.  


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Pkkiodicai.s. 

Harper's  Magazine. — W hole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125  ; Quarter  Page,  $70 — each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  —Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  0Ctper  Line — each  insertion. 

narper's  Bazar.— $.  1 no  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

ERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


c tyicvrhaA  brinoinoA 


[August  20,  1870. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


tzr  Sent  by  Mail , postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


THE  GENIAL  SHOW  MAH.  Being  Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  of  Artemus  Ward,  and  Pictures  of  a 
Showman’s  Career  in  the  Western  World.  By  Ed- 
ward P.  Hinoston.  Two  Illustrations.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 75  cents. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
AND  TARIFF  LA  W (passed  July  13, 1870),  togeth- 
er with  the  Act  imposing  Taxes  on  Distilled  Spirits 
and  Tobacco,  and  for  other  purposes  (approved  July 
20, 1868),  and  such  other  Acts  or  Purts  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  Internal  Revenue  as  are  now  in  effect; 
with  Tables  of  Taxes,  a copious  Analytical  Index, 
.and  full  Sectional  Notes.  Compiled  by  Horace  E. 
Dbesseb.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

ROBERTSON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  J-c.  Life,  Letters, 
Lectures  on  Corinthians,  and  Addresses  of  Fred- 
erick W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton,  1847-1853.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  840  pages,  large 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  _ 

ROBERTSON'S  SERMONS.  Sermons  preached  at 
Brighton  by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son, the  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  83S  pages,  large  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

DICKENS'S  SPEECHES J.ETTERS,  and  SA  TINGS. 
Speeches,  Letters,  and  Sayings  of  Charles  Dickens. 
To  which  is  added  a Sketch  of  the  Author  by  George 
Augustus  Sala,  and  Dean  Stanley’s  Sermon.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

HARPER'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  p Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Mnp 
and  44  other  Maps  and  Plans  of  Cities.  By  W. 
Pembroke  Fetbidge.  Revised  Edition:  Ninth 
Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form, 
$7  50.  _ 

THE  ROB  ROY  ON  THE  JORDAN,  Nile,  Red  Sea, 
and  Uennesaretli,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus.  By  J. 
Maogbegor,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 


S0Z0D0NT 


Perfumes  the  breath,  hardens  the  gums,  preserves 
the  teeth. 


TO  LYCEUMS.— The  Boston  Lyceum  Bureau  is 
prepared  to  make  engagements  for  One  Hundred 
of  the  most  popular  LECTURERS  and  READERS  in 
America,  including  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  “Josh  Bil- 
lings,” Junius  Henri  Brown,  “ Carleton,”  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer,  Anna  E.  Dickinson,  Frederic  Douglass,  Major 
E.  A.  Duncan,  E.  B.  Fairlield  (D.D.),  Thomas  Fitch 
(M.C.),  Gen. W.  H.  Gibson,  Grace  Greenwood,  A.  Miner 
Griswold  (“The  Fat  Contributor”),  Col.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  Wm.  D.  Kelly  (M.C.),  Dio  Lewis,  Mary  A.  Liv- 
ermore (Mrs.),  F.  W.  Lauder,  Olive  Logan,  Dr.  John 
Lord,  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  “ N asby,"  Hon.  Wm.  Par- 
sons (of  Ireland),  James  Parton,  Arthur  Pember,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  H.  R.  Revels  (U.  S.  S.),  John  G.  Saxe, 
Matthew  Hale  Smith,  Charles  Stunner,  Mr.  Geo.  Van- 
herhoff  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Vanderhoff,  H’y  Wilson  (U.S.S.). 
We  make  no  charge  to  Lyceums  for  securing  lecturers. 
CONCERTS. — The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
Gilmore’s  Band,  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips,  and  any  com- 
bination of  Boston  vocalists  or  instrumentalists. 

ENTERTAINMENTS.  — II.  C.  Barnabee,  Alf.  Bur- 
nett, Prof.  Brown,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  M.  Smith's 
“ Elocutionary  and  Musical  Entertainments,”  and 
“The  Olney  Combination." 

For  full  list,  terms,  and  to  make  engagements,  ad- 
dress REDPATII  & FALL, 

36  Broomfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J- I B ER  A LIS  JR 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

BS5-  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Md. 


WOOD  BROTHERS  00. 


FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepwobtii  Dixon,  Author 
of  “ner  Majesty’s  Tower,”  &c.  With  Two  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 


RURAL  GASLIGHT. 

Dr.  Ilirzel’s  German  Gas  Apparatus  is  unequaled  for 
lighting  Residences,  Factories,  &c.  It  makes  real  gas 
— not  Gasoline  vapor.  The  light  is  beautiful,  steady, 
cheap.  J.  AUSTIN  & CO.,  7 Bowling  Green,  N.  Y. 


Have  Removed  to  their  New  Premises, 

740  BROADWAY,  New  York, 

And  offer  their  stock  of  all  new  goods,  made  for  the  Autumn  and  Winter  sales,  comprising  every  variety 
of  Pleasure  Carriage,  at  lower  prices  than  ever. 

Elegant  Close  Coaches 
Fine  Landaus  - - - • 

Coupes  and  Broughams 

And  all  other  styles  at  equally  low  rates. 

“BEST  IN  QUALITY- BEST  IN  STYLE  - LOWEST  IN  PRICE. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HORTENSE,  Daughter  of  Jose- 
phine, Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Nnpoleon  III. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Rev- 
olution," “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  Ac. 
With  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  20.  Uniform 
with  Abbotts'  Illustrated  Histories. 


Two  Novels  of  American  Society. 


THE  BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of 
the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
16mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY ; or, 
the  Relation  between  Spontaneous  and  Reflective 
Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  By  B.  F.  Cooker,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  75. 

THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT~BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  Hesekiel.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  Svo, 
Cloth,  $3  00.  _ 


$1000 

1250 

1100 


A good  American  novel,  presenting  life  and  society 
in  the  United  States— the  life  that  we  live  and  the  so- 
ciety of  which  we  are  a constituent  part— has  long 
been  the  desideratum  of  publishers  and  the  despair 
of  novel-readers.  * * * A story  in  which  the  characters 
are  types  of  the  American  people  at  large,  differing 
from  the  same  social  representatives  of  other  coun- 
tries, is  rarely  issued  from  the  press.  Such  a story  is 
“My  Daughter  Elinor,”  which  is  destined  to  attain  a 
wide  popularity,  because  delineating  with  naturalness 
and  verisimilitude  the  life  that  is  aronnd  us.  It  is 
from  such  hooks  that  the  historian  gathers  the  habi- 
tudes of  the  age  of  which  he  writes.  In  Mr.  Grey  we 
have  the  portraiture  of  the  accomplished  politician ; 
in  “My  Daughter  Elinor"  we  have  a real  woman  of 
flesh  and  blood,  Ruch  as  many  a reader  has  made  love 
to  in  the  days  of  premiere  jeuncsse.  The  style  is  easy 
and  unaffected,  at  times  straining  overmuch  at  epi- 
gram, and  again  running  a little  into  slipshod ; and 
the  dialogue  is  rapid  and  effective,  never  torturing 
with  obvious  comment  or  teasing  with  inevitable  in- 
ference. Mrs.  Hackett  is  a fresh  and  delightful  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  and  Tad  Tilman  is  an  original  drawn  from 
nature.—  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

In  some  respects  it  will  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
most  successful  attempt  yet  made  to  depict  truthfully 
the  aspects,  traits,  and  tendencies — in  a word,  the  nor- 
mal characteristics  of  onr  manners  and  social  charac- 
ters  Boston  Transcript. 


PONY 


GUARANTEES 


PHAETONS. 


MADE  GOOD 


IN  EVERY  CITY 


OF  THE  UNION. 


rcuMSUED 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  TIMOTHY.  By  Wm.  M.  Baker,  Author 
of  “Inside,”  “Oak  Mot,”  “The  Virginians  in  Tex- 
as," “ Life  and  Labors  of  Daniel  Baker,"  &c.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  60. 

TRUE  TO  HERSELF.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 
of  “Stem  Necessity,"  “Poor  Humanity,"  “Mattie: 
aStray,"  “Christie’s  Faith,”  “ Carry’s  Confession," 
“No  Man’s  Friend,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

JOHN:  A Love  Stonj.  By  Mrs.  Olipuant,  Anthor  of 
“Agnes,”  “Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  “The  Min- 
ister’s Wife,”  “Life  of  Edward  Irving,”  “Brown- 
lows,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

MAN  AND  WIFE.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 
“Armadale,”  “Moonstone,”  “No  Name,”  “The 
Woman  in  White,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8ve, 
Paper,  $1  00;  Cloth,  $1  60. 

MISS  THACKERAY'S  WRITINGS,  COMPLETE. 
The  Writings  of  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 

KILMENY.  By  Willi am~Blaok,  Author  of 1 1 In  Silk 
Attire,”  “Love  or  Marriage?"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 


THB  CELEBRATED  GOLD  COMPOSITE  WATCHES— Best  imitation  of  Gold  ever 
discover?,  lr.  j.eg.mt  hnntinKCss-s—  Accurate  timekeepers— Price$10.  8ILVKRIDE 
HUNTING  CASK  W ATCHF,8-Ycry  handsome-Good  timckoepers-Price  $7.  Those 
Watches  fully  warranted  and  sentO.  O D.  with  privilege  of  examination  by  defraying 
Express  charges-  a descriptive  Catalogue  of  our  Watches  sent  free  to  any  address. 


What  Did  It? 


SENT  FREE. 

VICK’S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


Lyon’s  Kathairon  made 
my  hair  soft,  luxuriant,  and  thick,  and  Hagan’s  Mag- 
nolia Balm  changed  that  sallow  complexion  into  the 
marble  beanty  you  now  see.  This  is  emphatically  the 
language  of  all  who  tug  these  articles.  A flue  head 
of  hair  and  a refined  OTnplexion  are  the  greatest  at- 
tractions a woman  can  possess.  The  Kathairon  and 
Magnolia  Balm  are  jnst  what  will  give  them  to  you, 
and  nothing  else  will.  The  Balm  is  the  bloom  of 
youth.  It  makes  a lady  of  thirty  appear  but  twenty. 
Both  articles  are  entirely  harmless,  and  very  pleasant. 
They  should  be  in  every  lady's  possession. 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES,  and  other  HARDY 
BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

Is  now  published,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who 
apply.  Address 

' JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1 1 N V E IN  TO  US  who  wish  to  take 
' ’ " ~ advised  to 


out  Letters  Patent  

counsel  with  M I N N A CO.,  Ed- 
itors of  the  Scientific  American, 
who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Office 
for  Twenty-three  Years.  Their  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Patent  Agency  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
worn.  Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency. 

A pamphlet,  containing  full  instructions  to  Invent- 
ors, is  sent  gratis.  Address  MITNN  A CO., 

37  Park  Row,  N.Y. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 


JYTY  DAUGHTER  ELINOR. 


STERN  NECESSITY.  Ry  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 
of  “Poor  Human  ity,"  “Mattie:  aStray,"  “For  Her 
Sake,"  “Carry’s  Confession,"  “No  Man’s  Friend," 
&c.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


The  universal  sharpener  — 

An  indispensable  household  helper.  Sharpens 
all  SHEARS  and  SCISSORS  as  well  as  TABLE 
CUTLERY.  So  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  Never 
out  of  repair.  Makes  a perfectly  sharp,  even  edge. 
Does  not  wear  the  blade.  Lasts  a lifetime.  Simple, 
effective,  convenient,  and  durable.  Sold  by  Hardware 
and  House-Furnishing  Stores.  Price  $1.  Send  for 
Sample.  A.  C.  IVES,  Sole  Proprietor, 

45  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


"Miss  Van  Kortland"  is  a fashionable,  high-bred 
book,  the  best  characters  being  such  as  “live,  move, 
and  have  their  being  ” in  great  cities— in  this  instance 
in  New  York— but  which  are  individnal  enough  and 
universal  enough  to  be  citizens  of  the  world  at  large. 
We  have  never  seen  the  best  featnres  of  American 
fashionable  life  so  well  depicted  as  here ; nor  can  we 
recall  so  lifelike  a portrait  of  an  American  lady  as 
Miss  Van  Kortland.  She  is  a superb,  womanly  crea- 
ture, of  whose  love  any  man  might  be  proud.  * * * 
Bright,  lively,  entertaining,  with  occasional  touches 
of  power,  “Miss  Van  Kortland"  is  the  finest  Ameri- 
can novel  of  the  year .—N.  Y.  Tribune. 


GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST.  By  the  Author  of 
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KING  WILLIAM  AND  HIS  ARMY. 

The  King  of  Prussia  to-day  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  most  formidable  army  in  the  world.  The 
whole  male  population  of  his  kingdom  may  be 
said  to  be  trained  for  arms,  and  is  always  ready 
to  take  the  field.  For  offensive  warfare  every 
man  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  thirty-six 
is  enrolled,  either  in  the  regular  army  or  in  the 
landwehr;  and  in  the  landsturm,  for  defensive 


operations  within  the  country,  to  the  age  of  fifty. 
The  Prussian  army  is  divided  into  companies, 
battalions,  regiments,  and  corps  d’arme'e.  The 
war  strength  of  a battalion  is  1002  men,  consist- 
ing of  four  companies.  Three  battalions  go  to  a 
regiment,  two  regiments  to  a brigade,  two  bri- 
gades to  a division.  A division  includes,  in  ad- 
dition, a proportional  force  of  cavalry,  several 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  a battalion  of  riflemen 
or  of  pioneers ; while  a corps  d’armee,  being  con- 


sidered a unit,  complete  and  independent  in  it- 
self, carries  all  the  stores  and  appliances  required 
for  a campaign.  Including  those  of  the  annexed 
provinces  and  of  the  guards,  Prussia  possesses  in 
all  thirteen  corps  d’armee. 

According  to  the  charter  of  18*67,  every  North 
German  is  liable  to  service,  and  no  substitution 
is  allowed.  The  Federal  troops  take  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  the  Federal  generalissimo,  and  all 
[ form  one  army  under  his  command. 


The  total  strength  of  the  army  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  amounts  to  319,358  men 
on  the  peace  footing,  and  to  977,262  men  on  the 
war  footing,  and  by  the  mobilization  of  the  re- 
serve troops  it  may  he  raised  to  the  latter  stand- 
ard within  about  a fortnight,  as  was  proved  dur- 
ing the  Austro-Prussian  struggle  four  years  ago. 

These  figures  represent  the  army  of  the  North 
German  Confederation.  But  it  is  necessary, 
also,  to  add  the  military  resources  of  the  non- 
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confederate  states  of  the  South,  which  have  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  fatherland.  Bavaria  num- 
bers 50,000  men  on  her  peace  establishment,  and 
30,000  more  in  time  of  war ; while  Wiirtemberg 
can  furnish,  in  war  time,  34,405  men,  and  Ba- 
den 20,722.  In  the  year  1866,  when  Prussia 
was  much  smaller  than  she  is  now,  413,500  sol- 
diers crossed  into  Austria,  while  193,000  remain- 
ed at  home. 

The  engraving  on  our  first  page  is  a copy  from 
a painting  by  the  German  artist  Steffech,  and 
represents  the  King  of  Prussia  at  the  head  of  his 
army  at  Sadowa. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  August  27,  1870. 


With  the  present  Humber  of  the  Weekly  we  lay 
before  our  readers  a Supplement,  containing  the  fifth 
Monthly  installment  of 

“ The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.” 


• FORWARD! 

FOB  a political  party,  as  we  said  last  week, 
the  past  is  not  enough.  Yet  the  past  of 
the  Republican  party  is  most  brilliant.  As 
Senator  Conkling  said  in  his  little  speech  at 
Saratoga:  “The  Republican  party  has  done 
much — indeed,  more  than  any  political  organi- 
zation in  history.”  And  Vice-President  Col- 
fax truly  says  that  “ every  lover  of  liberty  and 
human  rights  throughout  the  world  sympathizes 
with  it.”  If  to  recount  our  old  glories  were  to 
gain  new,  our  task  would  be  easy.  But  vic- 
tories are  not  won  by  the  camp  fire,  but  in  the 
field.  Senator  Conkling  says  further,  and 
truly:  “The  work  of  the  Republican  party  is 
not  finished,  nor  is  there  any  other  party  able 
or  willing  to  finish  it.”  We  hope  the  Conven- 
tion of  New  York  will  feel  the  truth  of  that  re- 
mark so  deeply  that  they  will  show  the  work 
of  the  party  not  to  be  finished  by  distinctly  de- 
claring what  is  next  to  be  done,  and  in  a spirit 
which  will  insure  its  performance.  Mr.  Colfax 
pointedly  states  what  Congress  has  done.  But 
the  difficulty  is  not  in  what  it  did,  but  in  what- 
it  failed  to  do.  We  do  not  deny  the  truth  of 
what  he  says.  But  he  will  not  deny  that  the 
party  is  not  so  strong  as  when  Congress  met. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  way  to  success 
does  not  lie  in  rehearsing  its  good  deeds. 

Besides,  the  important  party  consideration, 
in  a review  of  Congressional  action,  is  the  ques- 
tion not  onlj  whether  that  action  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  beneficial,  but  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  an  acknowledged  policy.  Upon  the 
questions  of  the  war  we  were  all  agreed.  The 
party  spoke  and  acted  like  one  man,  and  like 
a hero.  But  are  we  all  agreed  upon  the  ques- 
tions of  the  peace?  Moreover,  has  the  Re- 
publican majority  of  the  Senate  been  in  the 
least  degree  mindful  of  its  party  responsibility  ? 
Has  it  not,  if  not  actually  inviting  differences 
with  the  Executive,  yet  delighted  to  assert  its 
own  will  when  differences  arose  ? Was-  not, 
for  instance,  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Hoak,  for  the 
reasons  alleged,  a wanton  act  of  power  inevita- 
bly relaxing  party  cohesion,  not  merely  by  the 
insult  offered  to  the  better  sentiment  of  the 
party,  but  by  the  challenge  thrown  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  by  the  suspicion  it  awakened  of  a 
dangerous  general  tendency  upon  the  part  of 
the  Senate?  Can  it  fairly  be  said  that  we 
have  had  a financial  policy  as  we  had  a war 
policy?  Was  the  contemptuous  indifference 
to  the  civil  service  reform  so  profound  in  the 
Senate  that  Mr.  ScriuRz,  who  introduced  a bill 
early  in  December,  never  called  it  up,  although 
the  session  was  prolonged  into  July,  while  Mr. 
Jenckes  in  the  House  hastily  withdrew  his 
bill  to  prevent  its  disastrous  defeat — was  this 
indifference  at  this  time  and  upon  this  subject 
a sagacious  party  position  ? 

We  mention  these  things  as  illustrations.  As 
we  have  heretofore  said,  one  explanation  of  the 
action  of  Congress,  and  therefore  of  the  party 
situation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress was  dealing  with  questions  for  which  it 
was  not  elected,  and  upon  which  it  had  no  par- 
ty instructions.  But  those  questions  remain. 
They  are  now  paramount.  A new  Congress  is 
to  be  elected.  The  imperative  necessity  of  the 
hour,  therefore,  is  to  instruct  that  Congress. 
And  that  instruction  must  bo  given  in  the 
plainest  declaration  of  principles.  Nor  was 
there  ever  a better  opportunity.  In  the  State 
of  New  York  the  contest  is  at  best  doubtful. 
The  last  two  elections  have  gone  heavily  against 
us.  The  Democrats  will  renominate  for  Gov- 
ernor the  signer  of  the  Erie  bill,  one  of  the 
most  unprincipled  and  dangerous  acts  ever 
perpetrated  in  a state  governed  by  law.  Not- 
withstanding his  conduct  in  the  Erie  affair, 
which  should  be  enough  in  an  honest  com- 
munity to  exclude  Mr.  Hoffman  from  polit- 
ical life  forever,  his  party  hope  to  re-elect  him 
by  an  enormous  majority,  to  which  the  frauds 
which  elected  him  two  years  ago  will  powerful- 
ly contribute.  It  is  a position,  therefore,  in 
which  the  Republican  party  should  aim  to  re- 
cover its  old  strength  by  displaying  its  old  spirit. 
And  that  old  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the  war ; a 
heroic  acceptance  and  treatment  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Shirking  and  shutting  antlgloAinu  jyill  insure 
defeat.  Pointing  backward  'Will  lib?  vin  he 


field  before  us.  Solferino  and  Magenta  do  not 
avail  Louis  Napoleon  at  Haguenau,  nor  did 
the  glory  of  Austerlitz  save  his  uncle  at  Water- 
loo. What  do  the  Republicans  of  New  York 
think  of  the  reduction  of  taxation,  what  of  the 
reform  of  taxation,  what  of  the  reform  of  the 
civil  service,  what  of  Cuba,  what  of  the  labor 
question?  If  the  Convention  is  managed  by 
those  who  have  no  opinion  upon  these  questions, 
or  who  are  afraid  to  express  it,  who  suppose 
that  in  the  present  situation  true  wisdom  is  to 
smile  and  wink  and  say  nothing,  we  shall  pay 
the  penalty  of  cowardice.  At  worst,  we  can 
but  be  beaten.  Shall  we  then  refuse  to  raise 
the  slogan  which  will  rouse  the  most  sluggish 
and  indifferent  and  send  us  all  into  the  fight 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  the  faith  of  ’60  and 
’64  and  ’68? 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  conspicuous  men 
are  themselves  platforms,  and  that  the  party 
which  nominates  them  will  be  judged  by  them. 
Mr.  Pendleton  was  the  Democratic  platform 
of  ’64,  and  General  Blair  that  of  ’68.  When 
Tammany  renominates  Mr.  Hoffman  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform  in  New  York  will  be  unbound- 
ed electoral  frauds  and  the  principles  of  the 
Erie  bill,  as  plainly  as  if  they  were  declared. 
And  if  the  secret  of  Republican  success  lies  in 
its  old  spirit  applied  to  the  new  issues,  it  must 
not  only  distinptly  declare  itself  upon  them,  but 
its  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York  mu*  bd 
a man  who  is  identified  with  the  work  which  Sen- 
ator Conkling  tells  us  yet  remains  to  be  done. 


• CiESARISM  AND  DEFEAT. 

The  most  powerful  argument  in  historical 
experience  for  the  practical  superiority  of  the 
popular  form  of  government  was  the  composure 
with  which  this  country,  at  the  end  of  a terrible 
civil  war,  endured  the  assassination  of  its  chief 
magistrate.  There  was  a great  shock,  a pro- 
found sorrow  and  indignation,  and  public  tran- 
quillity immediately  settled  over  the  tragedy 
like  the  deep  sea  over  a stone  cast  into  it.  It 
may  be  truly  said  that  there  was  no  apprehen- 
sion of  any  interruption  of  the  operation  of  the 
government.  There  was  merely  a curious  look- 
ing to  see  if  perfect  provision  had  been  made 
for  its  continuance  in  the  event  of  the  assassin- 
ation of  all  the  chief  officers.  The  secret  of 
the  public  serenity  was  that  the  Government 
represents  the  popular  will. 

But  Caesarism  when  Caesar  dies  or  is  de- 
feated ends  in  anarchy.  The  Empress  Eugenie 
is  reported  to  have  said  at  Cherbourg  that  a 
peace  signed  after  a defeat  would  be  the  end 
of  the  Napoleonian  dynasty.  And  her  words 
were  confirmed  by  the  evident  fear  of  the  Min- 
istry when  the  news  of  Haguenau  came  to 
Paris,  and  by  the  ostentatious  publication  of 
the  amount  of  the  military  force  in  and  arouud 
Paris ; a publication  which  was,  of  course,  meant 
to  intimate  to  the  disaffected  that  there  were 
soldiers  enough  to  keep  them  in  order.  The 
official  journals  described  the  impregnability 
of  the  fortifications  of  Paris ; and,  after  the  de- 
clared opposition  of  M.  Thiers  to  the  war,  the 
Empress  was  said  to  have  drunk  slyly  “the 
health  of  M.  Thiers,  who  built  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris.”  But  his  master,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, built  them,  as  all  the  world  knew,  to  de- 
fend the  Tuileries  against  the  Faubourgs. 

The  folly  of  Caesarism,  of  any  form  of  per- 
sonal government,  in  a modern  state  of  high 
civilization,  is  now  apparent.  The-Plebiscitum 
has  been  cited  as  proof  of  the  essential  popu- 
larity and  consequent  strength  of  the  empire. 
What  are  the  facts?  In  1852  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  elected  Emperor  by  nearly  8,000,000 
of  votes  against  less  than  300,000.  lu  1870 
his  title  was  confirmed  by  a vote  of  7,000,000 
against  1,500,000.  Louis  Napoleon  said, 
“The  nation  has  settled  the  question.”  This 
was  at  the  end  of  May.  In  the  beginning  of 
August  he  loses  a battle,  and  the  question 
proves  to  be  wholly  unsettled.  His  throne  tot- 
ters not  from  the  threat  of  a foreign  foe,  but 
from  domestic  hostility.  Yet  there  has  been 
no  serious  change  of  public  opinion.  In  the 
spring  Louis  Napoleon  said,  “I  give  you  the 
alternative — my  empire  or  anarchy.”  France 
could  not,  of  course,  vote  for  anarchy,  and  it 
supported  the  empire  as  the  least  of  two  evils. 
But  the  empire  was  not  the  choice  of  France. 

The  misery  of  the  French  system  is  that  the 
alternative  is  perpetual.  In  England,  if  Parlia- 
ment disapprove  a war  the  crown  must  submit. 
In  Louis  Napoleon’s  constitution,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Emperor  has  the  power  of  peace  and 
war.  The  people  have  really  no  authorized 
voice.  The  French  Ministry  is  not,  as  in  En- 
gland, a committee  representing  the  people, 
and  therefore,  when  great  disaster  threatens, 
there  is  a cry  for  a Committee  of  Defense, 
which  would  be  really  the  Government.  The 
moment  the  Government  is  strained  it  begins 
to  crack  and  yield.  And  as  there  is  no  method 
provided  by  which  the  people  may  regularly 
and  lawfully  change  the  course  of  affairs,  as  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  revolution  and 
anarchy  are  at  once  imminent.  If  seven  mill- 
ions of  Frenchmen  had  really  and  honestly  sup- 
ported the  Napoleonian  dynasty  in  May,  does 
any  body  suppose  that  a military  reverse  in 
August  would  have  endangered  it?  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  would  have  so  strengthened 


it.  The  effect  of  the  first  defeat  in  this  war  is 
to  show  the  utter  hollowness  of  the  Napoleonic 
system ; and,  whatever  the  future  chances  of 
the  campaign  may  be,  every  thoughtful  man 
must  see  that  there  is  no  hope  of  permanent 
tranquillity  in  France  until  the  Government  is 
really  in  accord  with  the  people.  But  this  ac- 
cord can  never  be  accomplished  by  any  form 
of  Caesarism  or  Napoleonism. 


“PROGRESSIVE  DEMOCRACY.” 

A critic  says  of  a'certain  religion  that  if  you 
would  know  what  its  founder  taught  you  must 
carefully  ascertain  what  its  most  bigoted  doc- 
tors declare  that  he  did  not  teach.  In  like 
manner,  experience  shows  that  if  we  would 
know  what  the  Democratic  party  is  likely  to  do 
we  must  ascertain  what  the  World  declares  it 
ought  not  to  do.  Before  and  during  the  last 
Presidential  campaign  this  lively  paper  poured 
out  advice  upon  its  party  which,  although 
shrewd  enough,  was  totally  disregarded.  In 
the  late  Democratic  contest  in  this  State  it 
prophesied  and  counseled  in  the  loudest  tones 
— to  what  result  the  undisputed  ascendency  of 
Mr.  Tweed  and  his  friends  shows.  As  the  field 
begins  to  open  upon  which  the  next  Presidential 
struggle  is  to  take  place,  the  World , undismay- 
ed by  uniform  discomfiture,  again  dons  the  robes 
of  Mentor,  and  proposes  itself  as  the  Democratic 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Its  strain  is 
now  and  always  the  same : “ Politics  is  expe- 
diency. Submit  to  the  inevitable.  Accept  the 
accomplished.  Don’t  kick  against  the  pricks, 
or,  at  least,  don’t  seem  to.” 

The  present  effort  of  this  much-contemned 
counselor  is  to  show  the  Democratic  voters  in 
the  Southern  States  that  there  is  no  hope  for  re- 
lief from  what  it  calls  “ the  oppressive  domina- 
tion” under  which  they  suffer  but  from  Demo- 
cratic victories  in  the  Northern  States,  and  that 
these  victories  are  imperiled  by  the  continued 
hostility  of  the  Southern  Democrats  to  equal 
suffrage.  To  resist  what  the  World  calls 
“negro  suffrage”  is,  it  assures  its  Southern 
brethren,  to  strengthen  the  Republican  party — 
which  has  an  absurd*  but  popular  way  of  insist- 
ing upon  justice  and  fair  play.  That  party  will 
prevail,  says  the  World , until  you  appear,  at 
least,  to  acquiesce  in  equal  rights  and  the  set- 
tlements of  the  war. 

Now  certainly  the  contempt  with  which  the 
World  regards  a political  system  founded  upon 
equal  rights  should  be  evident  enough  to  con- 
ciliate the  most  exacerbated  of  recent  slave- 
holders. It  gives  its  present  advice  wholly  in 
that  spirit.  This  notable  “Democratic  organ” 
has  as  much  faith  in  the  people  as  its  friend 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  also  favors  certain  in- 
nocent popular  forms.  It  offers  this  advice  to 
its  brethren  of  the  Southern  States  exactly  as 
Mr.  Douglas  used  to  offer  his  squatter  sov- 
ereignty to  the  country,  as  a political  panacea. 
“Let  the  people  in  the  Territories  decide 
whether  they  will  have  slavery  or  not.”  That 
remarkable  “Democrat”  did  not  mention  that 
the  people  who  were  to  be  enslaved  were  to  have 
no  voice  in  the  decision.  So  the  World,  as  its 
Southern  readers  will  see,  does  not  ask  them  to 
appear  to  acquiesce  in  equal  suffrage  because  it 
is  just  and  American  and  expedient,  and  the 
proper  conclusion  of  a fierce  debate  which  ought 
to  be  forever  settled,  but  only  that  they  may 
acquire  the  power  to  destroy  that  equality  and 
keep  the  question  forever  festering. 

The  World  is  regarded  by  many  persons  as 
an  organ  of  the  “ advanced”  Democracy,  as 
opposed  to  clinging  to  dead  issues,  and  in  fa- 
vor of  progress  and  new  positions.  But  the 
point  of  its  recent  advice  to  the  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats is  contained  in  one  sentence:  “The 
Southern  people  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
managing  the  negroes  if  they  were  freed  from 
white  Radical  interference  exerted  through  the 
central  government.”  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
Southern  Democrats  will  stop  talking  about  a 
white  man’s  government  long  enough  for  the 
Republicans  to  believe  that  they  accept  the 
situation,  then  the  Democratic  party  can  ob- 
tain power ; and  its  Southern  members  may  Ku- 
Klux  the  negroes  to  their  heart’s  content,  and 
the  national  government  will  neither  see  nor 
hear.  And  this,  which  is  the  sorriest  kind  of 
Andrew  Johnsonism,  is  the  platform  of  “ad- 
vanced” and  “intelligent”  and  “reasonable” 
Democracy ! 

This,  moreover,  is  advice  by  which  all  loyal 
and  honorable  American  citizens  may  profit. 
The  organ  of  the  “progressive  Democracy” 
proposes  that  its  party,  once  in  power,  shall 
permit  what  it  calls  “ the  Southern  people,”  by 
which  it  means  the  exasperated  ex-slavehold- 
ing class,  to  “manage  the  negroes”  as  they 
please.  It  proposes  as  the  policy  of  its  party 
that  very  non-acquiescence  in  the  settlement 
of  the  question  against  the  appearance  of  which, 
under  present  circumstances,  it  warns  its  South- 
ern friends.  There  could  be  no  plainer  proof 
of  w hat  we  have  constantly  reminded  our  read- 
ers, that  the  Democratic  party  acquiesces  in 
nothing  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  war; 
and  that  it  would  regard  success  in  a national 
election  as  express  authority  to  reopen  every 
question  of  reconstruction  at  discretion. 

But,  as  we  said,  and  as  experience  has  proved, 
the  advice  of  the  World  merely  shows  what  its 
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party  will  not  do.  It  will  not,  indeed,  r>.JL-» 
its  resolution  of  “ managing  the  negroes, " b"t 
it  will  not  cease  to  protest  against  “ negro  suf- 
frage,” and  to  insist  upon  a “white  man’s  par- 
ty.” It  has  never  ceased  that  cry.  It  has  nev- 
er, as  a party,  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  war.  And,  as  it  believes  it  has 
grown  steadily  stronger  notwithstanding  that 
resistance,  it  toll  be  its  pride  to  persevere. 
The  World's  article  is  serviceable  only  as  show- 
ing that  the  Democrats  who  pretend  to  leave 
dead  issues  behind  cling  to  them  as  tenaciously 
but  more  craftily  than  the  others.  The  party 
is  despotically  ruled  by  those  whom  the  World 
advises ; by  leaders  whose  policy  in  1864  was 
submission  to  the  rebellion,  in  1868  repudiation 
and  rebel  ascendency,  and  whose  sole  hearty 
principle  now  is  hatred  of  the  negro.  The  ne- 
cessity of  giving  such  appealing  advice  .as  the 
World  offers  is  proof  of  the  absurd  fact  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  what  it  has  been  for  a gen- 
eration— the  relentless  enemy  of  fair  play.  . 


SYMPATHY  AND  NEUTRALITY. 

Those  wTho  deprecate  America.™  warmth  of 
sympathy  for  Prussia,  fearing  that  the  follies 
of  the  era  of  Genet  may  be  repeated,  forget 
the  essential  difference  of  the  cases.  Genet 
came  to  this  coumn  as  the  Minister  of  the 
French  Repu  lie  of  '1793.  The  sense  of  the 
valuable  and  timely  assistance  of  France  dur- 
ing the  Revti'i  ion  was  very  fresh  and  vivid. 
She  had  now  u<  lared  herself  a republic,  and 
she  was  at  war  with  England  while  the  bitter- 
ness of  Amer  .n  revolutionary  feeling  against 
that  country  w us  unassuaged.  In  this  country 
party  spirit  was  intense,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  of  one  party  was  the  declara- 
tion that  the  other  was  really  British  and  mo- 
narchical, and  that  its  hostility  to  republican 
France  was  base  ingratitude.  The  French  par- 
ty, therefore,  hailed  the  coming  of  M.  Genet 
with  enthusiasm.  That  his  conduct  was  really 
contemptuous  of  the  United  States  was  not  re- 
marked by  them.  That  he  openly  despised  the 
Government,  and  proposed  to  “appeal  to  the 
people,”  as  he  called  it,  was  forgiven  by  those 
to  whom  then,  as  now,  the  indulgence  of  party 
feeling  is  the  dearest  of  delights.  But  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton  understood  M.  Genet. 
Even  Jefferson  was  at  last  obliged  to  bow  him 
out.  The  Jacobin  masters  of  Genet  in  Paris 
soon  after  fell  from  power.  He  did  not  dare  to 
return  to  his  country,  and,  marrying  a daughter 
of  Governor  George  Clinton,  he  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  quietly  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  present  war  there  is  really  but  one 
party  in  this  country  as  elsewhere.  It  is  a war* 
in  which  Louis  Napoleon  is  on  one  side  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  upon  the  other.  The 
large  number  of  citizens  in  the  United  States 
of  German  birth  naturally  sympathize  with 
their  fatherland,  and  eloquently  express  that 
sympathy.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  with  which  they  are  generally  al- 
lied, have  declared  their  interest  in  the  Ger- 
man cause  and  their  ardent  hopes  for  its  suc- 
cess. But  such  sympathy  is  in  no  proper  sense 
partisan.  It  is  the  instinctive  feeling  of  all  in- 
telligent men.  They  perceive  that  this  is  real- 
ly a war  waged  by  Louis  Napoleon  for  his 
own  private  personal  interest,  although  under 
the  name  of  France.  And  they  acknowledge 
the  simple  truth  of  King  William’s  declara- 
tion: “I  am  compelled  to  draw  the  sword  to 
ward  off  a wanton  attack.  It  is  a great  conso- 
lation to  me  before  God  and  man  that  I have 
in  ho  way  given  a pretext  for  it.  My  con- 
science acquits  me  of  having  provoked  the  war, 
and  I am  certain  of  the  righteousness  of  our 
cause  in  the  sight  of  God.” 

The  whole  moral  sympathy  of  the  United 
States,  therefore,  is  against  the  wanton  break- 
er of  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  we  are,  of 
course,  neutrals  in  action,  although  not  in  feel- 
ing. Nor  is  there  any  thing  more  comic  than 
a sermon  upon  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
neutral  feeling ; or  a suggestion  that,  as  we  are 
neutrals,  our  moral  sense  must  be  suspended. 
It  was  not  suspended  when  Turkey  tortured 
Greece,  in  1823 ; nor  more  recently  when  the 
same  power  was  throttling  Crete.  Yet  our 
sympathy  is  hardly  likely  to  display  itself,  as 
that  with  France  was  displayed  in  1793,  by  rais- 
ing a liberty  cap  in  the  New  York  Exchange, 
draped  with  the  united  flags  of  two  countries. 
It  is  not  a sympathy  which  will  disturb  inter- 
national relations,  because  it  comprehends  the 
criminal  felly  of  taking  a part  in  every  quarrel. 


ASIA  AND  AMERICA. 

Conspicuous  politicians  of  both  parties  are 
every  where  expressing  themselves  upon  the 
Chinese  question,  and  it  is  very  evident  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  general  public  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Casserly,  the  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  California,  did  not  spare 
“the  pagans”  on  the  4th  of  July  at  Tammany 
Hall.  General  Butler,  the  most  radical  of 
Republicans,  delivered  himself  against  them  on 
the  same  day  in  Connecticut,  in  the  presence 
of  the  President.  Senator  'Wilson,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, spoke  very  strongly  against  them.  Mr. 
Horatio  SEYMOiURwrote  a much  more  pointed 
letter  ttian.  usual  against  the  dregs  of  Asiatic  civ- 
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ilization.  General  Banks  pronounced  against 
them  in  Boston.  And  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips 
has  declared  against  the  forced  importation  of 
coolies,  while  he  is  not  opposed  to  honest  im- 
migration. 

Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Seymour  agree  upon 
one  point,  and  that  is,  that  the  country  does 
not  want  cheap  labor,  but  well-paid  labor.  That 
is  true  ; and  when  we  are  told  of  the  material 
development  which  every  where  languishes  for 
the  want  of  labor,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
moral  and  spiritual  development  is  still  more 
essential  to  a nation.  If  five  millions  of  labor- 
ers could  he  brought  into  the  country  to-morrow, 
because  there  is  work  enough  for  five  million 
more  hands,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  country.  The 
problem  of  civilization  is  not  quite  so  easy  as 
that.  The  considerations  are  many  and  com- 
plex. Thus  the  difficulty  with  the  free-trade 
argument  is  that  the  mutual  control  and  de- 
pendence of  social  and  political  laws  are  ap- 
parently forgotten.  If  the  advantage  of  buy- 
ing in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest 
market  were  all  that  needed  to  be  urged  upon 
a country,  free  trade  would  soon  be  universal. 
The  question  to  be  answered  is  whether  a coun- 
try may  not  sometimes  buy  a greater  advant- 
age of  another  kind  by  buying  goods  in  the 
dearer  market. 

Yet,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
most  progressive  steps  in  civilization  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  essential  identity  of  men  and 
races.  The  tendency  of  all  modern  scholar- 
ship is  to  reveal  the  unity  of  man,  and  unques- 
tionably the  true  tendency  of  civilization  is  to- 
ward “the  federation  of  the  world.”  Merely 
to  denounce  Asiatics,  therefore,  as  if  to  be  an 
Asiatic  were  to  be  a kind  of  monster,  or  to 
disparage  the  Chinese  as  “pagans,”  as  if  an 
epithet  were  an  argument,  is  at  once  to  perplex 
truth  in  the  minds  of  all  who  know  any  thing 
of  the  actual  civilization  and  moral  code  of 
China.  Certainly  we  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the 
follies  of  that  country,  nor  to  suppose  that,  in 
this  time  and  in  this  land,  any  Chinese  wall  of 
exclusion  can  be  built.  We  may  trust  Amer- 
ican sagacity  to  defend  American  civilization 
from  obliteration  by  that  of  Asia,  without  sup- 
posing it  necessary  to  preach  hatred  and  hor- 
ror of  one  of  the  chief  human  races,  as  if  every 
individual  of  it  were  a nameless  sinner. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  the  position  already 
taken  by  leading  men  of  all  parties,  that  no 
vast  Chinese  current  will  be  suffered  to  pour 
itself  upon  this  continent.  We  shall  not  wreck 
ourselves  upon  a bald  theory.  Indeed,  our 
Constitution  already  discriminates  among  the 
native  inhabitants.  It  excludes  Indians  not 
taxed  from  the  numerical  basis  of  representa- 
tion. To  effect  what  is  easily  attainable  under 
the  circumstances,  let  us  not  have  recourse  to 
a crusade  of  sentiment  against  Asia. 


NATIONAL  UNITY  IN  WAR. 

The  London  Times  suggests  that,  as  the  war 
is  a personal  affair  of  Louis  Napoleon’s,  when 
he  is  defeated,  and  especially  if  he  should  be 
superseded  as  chief  of  the  state,  the  war  ought 
fairly  to  end.  This  is  a Curious  proposition  for 
a sagacious  journal.  For,  however  true  it  may 
be  that  personal  considerations  are  really  the 
secret  of  the  eagerness  with  which  a pretext  for 
war  was  seized,  yet,  when  hostilities  began,  and 
a battle  had  been  fought,  and  a signal  defeat 
inflicted,  it  was  no  longer  Louis  Napoleon — 
it  was  France  that  was  concerned.  French 
territory  is  invaded ; French  soldiers  are  killed 
and  wounded  and  captured ; French  honor  is 
touched  ; and,  although  an  individual  may  have 
been  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  and  the  slaugh- 
ter and  the  grieved  honor,  yet  they  all  affect 
France,  and  France  alone  will  attempt  relief. 

Mr.  Frederick  Kapp,  in  a letter  to  the 
Nation,  which  is  the  most  admirable  and  strik- 
ing statement  that  has  appeared  of  the  feeling 
and  attitude  of  Germany,  speaks  of  the  French- 
men as  “duped.”  A distinguished  American 
statesman  said  that  he  could  not  help  hoping 
that  the  war  would  end  in  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  but  that  he  could 
wish  no  ill  to  Frenchmen.  That  is  undoubt- 
edly the  general  American  feeling.  But  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  people  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  Government,  however 
unpopular  it  may  be,  when  its  action  has  com- 
promised the  country  itself.  How  instinct- 
ively a people  unites  to  defend  the  soil  and 
maintain  the  honor  of  a common  country  is 
shown  in  the  action  of  Germany.  Louis  Na- 
poleon counted  upon  a divided  Germany,  as 
our  rebel  chiefs  counted  upon  a divided  North 
in  the  late  war.  Franklin  Fierce  wrote  to 
Jefferson  Davis  that  the  war  would  be 
fought  in  the  streets  of  Northern  cities. 
There  were,  indeed,  plenty  of  Copperheads, 
but  they  did  not  divide  the  North.  In  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Kapp  says,  the  cities  which  were 
believed  to  be  most  unfriendly  to  Prussia  have 
been  the  most  ardent  in  their  zeal  for  the  war, 
under  the  lead  of  Prussia.  The  Duke  of 
Nassau  declared  that  he  would  never  receive  i 
his  lands  and  crown  from(.w  outlaw  Jikej^ouis 
Napoleon.  This  is  themktibhU'nlsfihA tfhich 


impracticable.  A country  may  wrathfully  sweep 
away  the  man  or  the  Government  that  has  been 
the  immediate  occasion  of  disaster.  But  it  will 
not  rest  until  it  has  repaired  the  calamity. 

After  one  great  defeat  upon  either  side, 
therefore,  friendly  intervention  is  hopeless. 
The  terrible  battle  must  proceed.  That,  in- 
deed, is  all  that  can  now  be  distinctly  seen. 
The  prophecies  and  speculations  of  a night  are 
ridiculed  by  the  facts  of  the  morning.  The 
total  defeats  and  disastrous  humiliations  of  ed- 
itors campaigning  in  their  own  columns  are  an 
amusing  travesty  of  the  actual  incidents  of  the 
field.  At  this  moment  France  seems  to  be 
simultaneously  rising  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  There  is  a wild  anarchy  of  in- 
dignation with  the  first  great  defeat  and  with 
the  Government  that  is  held  responsible  for  it. 
The  scenes  in  the  Chambers,  the  mad  threats, 
the  mobs,  vividly  renew  the  remembrance  of 
eighty  years  ago.  But  the  events  themselves 
move  so  swiftly  that  they  leave  little  time  for 
comment.  Louis  Napoleon  may  go  or  stay, 
but  the  war  will  not  end  because  of  one  tre- 
mendous defeat. 


REVOLUTION  PUT  TO  VOTE. 

The  demand  of  the  “Left”  in  the  French 
Chambers  after  the  defeat  of  Haguenau  was  a 
plain  proposition  of  revolution.  It  was  a de- 
mand that  dethroned  the  Emperor  for  incapaci- 
ty, and  appointed  a Committee  of  National 
Defense,  composed  of  fifteen  members  of  the 
National  Assembly,  which  should  be  the  su- 
preme power,  and  to  resist  its  decrees  was  to 
be  considered  a crime  against  the  nation.  It 
was  as  if,  after  the  battle  of  Bull  llun,  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  Congress  had  proposed  a committee 
to  supersede  the  Administration.  Such  a pro- 
posal in  a Chamber  which  is  really  Bonapart- 
ist  produced,  of  course,  the  greatest  excite- 
ment. Granier  de  Cavagnac,  a Bonapartist 
enragt,  said  that  if  he  were  a Minister  he  would 
send  those  who  voted  for  it  before  a council  of 
war.  This,  of  course,  unloosed  anarchy.  When 
tolerable  order  was  restored  the  Duke  De  Gram- 
mont,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  said  that 
those  who  demanded  such  a programme  ought 
to  be  shot.  Naturally,  tolerable  order  disap- 
peared again,  and  the  President  quaintly  put  on 
his  hat,  which  suspends  the  session. 

The  Bonapartist  majority  resolved,  however, 
that,  since  the  Ministry  must  be  sacrificed, 
as  well  as  the  General,  to  appease  the  popular 
discontent  with  a victim,  it  should  be  dismissed 
in  the  method  pursued  in  constitutional  coun- 
tries, and  not  overthrown  by  revolution.  Con- 
sequently it  was  a Bonapartist  who  virtually 
moved  the  censure  upon  the  Ministry  which 
the  majority  approved.  Still  pursuing  the 
constitutional  form  the  Ministry  announced  its 
resignation.  A new  Ministry  was  formed,  but 
more  decidedly  Bonapartist  than  the  old.  As 
we  write,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  Bona- 
parte system  will  continue  until  there  is  an- 
other defeat.  A great  disaster  in  the  field 
would  now  be  revolution  in  Paris. 


It  is  significant  that,  while  the  reaction  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  culminates  in  the  dec- 
laration of  infallibility,  a recent  council  of  the 
Jewish  rabbis  of  various  cities  of  the  Union, 
held  at  Cleveland,  declared  most  strenuously  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Jewish  declara- 
tion is,  in  distinction  to  the  attitude  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  in  this  country,  truly  American. 
“Civil  and  religious  liberty,”  say  the  rabbis, 
“ and  hence  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
are  the  inalienable  rights  of  men,  and  we  con- 
sider them  to  be  the  highest  gems  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.”  They  further 
declare  that  they  ‘‘consider  it  our  paramount 
duty  to  sustain  and  support  the  government, 
and  to  favor,  by  all  means,  the  system  of  free 
education,  leaving  religious  instruction  to  the 
care  of  the  different  denominations.”  This  is 
certainly  much  wiser  than  the  late  (Ecumenical 
declarations  at  Rome,  and  the  long  list  of  ludi- 
crous anathemas  which  the  Roman  Church  pro- 
nounces against  the  chief  results  of  civilization 
and  religious  thought. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the 
contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  European 
governments  and  countries  and  our  own.  The 
President  goes  quietly  to  St.  Louis  upon  some 
private  business,  while  the  heads  of  Departments 
are  absent  for  relaxation.  The  capital  is  desert- 
ed. Even  politics  are  languid,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  is  concentrated  upon  the 
European  struggle.  The  desertion  of  the  seat 
of  government,  which  is  a signal  proof  of  the 
absence  of  any  immediately  engrossing  question 
and  of  the  happy  national  tranquillity,  is  made, 
in  the  dearth  of  actual  grievance,  the  occasion 
of  absurd  carping.  But  it  is  a fortunate  coun- 
try which,  while  other  lands  are  tom  with  war, 
runs  so  smoothly  upon  its  way  that  those  who 
are  aching  to  find  fault  can  only  complain  that 
the  President  is  not  consumed  with  anxiety,  and 
that  the  Secretaries  take  a vacation,  while  taxa- 
tion is  reduced  and  the  national  debt  steadily 
diminished. 

Mr.  Van  Amburgh  used  to  trust  himself  with 
lions,  hut  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  ventures  among 
worse  than  hyenas.  It  is  not  a great  while  since 
||C|-deoiajcijl  that  he  rather  preferred  those  ani- 


mals to  Yankees ; yet  the  other  day  he  came  to 
this  Yankee  city — for  he  meant  to  stigmatize  all 
Northerners  by  that  name — and,  totally  unharmed, 
sailed  for  Europe.  He  was  unnoticed  when  here, 
and,  although  a few  faithful  Copperheads  went  to 
the  steamer’s  wharf  in  Jersey  City  to  do  honor  to 
a man  whose  services  to  humanity  and  his  coun- 
try are  indelibly  recorded,  he  avoided  their  hom- 
age, and  got  quietly  out  of  the  country.  The  fact 
is  signal  evidence  of  the  sagacity  of  the  national 
policy  toward  him.  It  has  refused  to  make  him 
a martyr.  It  has  dismissed  him  to  the  inexo- 
rable verdict  of  impartial  history.  It  suffers  him 
to  go  and  come  unnoticed,  if  not  unforgotten.  So 
for  many  years  Aaron  Burr  walked  the  streets 
of  New  York  unharmed.  But  he  has  not  es- 
caped history* 

Every  step  of  the  Prussians  in  the  war  has 
been  taken  with  serene  earnestness.  We  men- 
tioned at  the  time  the  immediate  resolution  of 
the  Government  to  respect  private  property  at 
sea,  even  under  the  French  flag.  This  was  hu- 
mane and  wise  beyond  precedent.  But  it  has 
been  followed  by  another  measure  of  the  same 
spirit.  In  a dignified  proclamation  to  the  in- 
habitants of  French  territory  occupied  by  the 
Prussian  army,  the  King  of  Prussia  states  that, 
having  been  attacked  on  sea  and  land  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  the  chances  of  war  have 
brought  him,  while  repelling  aggression,  beyond 
the  French  frontiers.  But  he  says  that  the  war 
is  against  soldiers,  not  against  citizens.  The 
latter,  while  they  are  not  actively  hostile,  will  be 
secure  “ as  a matter  of  right, ’’and  what  is  taken 
will  be  paid  for  at  a rate  of  exchange  determined 
by  the  generals.  Prussia  has  thus  far  made  no 
mistake.  Her  temper,  her  words,  and  her  ac- 
tions have  been  most  humane,  honorable,  and 
heroic. 


GENERAL  VON  STEINMETZ. 

General  Frederick  von  Steinmetz,  whose 
portrait  we  give  on  page  548,  w-as  born  in  1796. 
He  was  sent  to  a military  school  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  and  soon  exhibited  a decided  predilec- 
tion for  the  army.  He  was  a little  over  sixteen 
years  old  when  he  was  ordered  to  Berlin,  and 
assigned  to  the  corps  of  General  York.  Two 
years  later  he  received  his  commission  as  Lieuten- 
ant, was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Dannigkow, 
fought  with  distinction  at  Kbnigswarthn,  where 
a ball  took  away  one  of  his  fingers,  while  another 
wounded  him  severely  in  the  thigh.  But  such 
was  the  ardor  of  his  warlike  temper  that,  al- 
though unable  to  walk,  he  insisted  upon  taking 
part  in  the  battle  at  Bautzen,  in  May,  1813,  on 
horseback.  He  fought  in  France  in  nearly  all 
the  engagements  of  1814,  and  entered  Paris  with 
the  armies  of  the  allies.  During  the  long  term 
of  peace  which  now  followed,  he  studied  military 
science  to  great  advantage,  and  after  advancing 
rapidly  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  he  was  soon  after 
assigned  to  the  staff'.  During  the  dispute  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia  in  1850,  on  account 
of  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  Von  Steinmetz  w as 
ordered  to  Oassel,  and  afterward  appointed  com- 
mandant of  the  place.  Although  it  w as  his  earn- 
est desire  to  participate  in  the  second  campaign 
in  Schleswig-Holstein  in  1864,  he  was  ordered 
elsewhere,  and  had  to  remain  inactive  against 
his  will.  During  the  campaign  against  Austria 
Von  Steinmetz  commanded  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  and  vanquished  and  dispersed  three  dif- 
ferent Austrian  army  corps  within  the  almost  in- 
credibly short  space  of  four  days.  Here  it  was 
that  the  Prussian  cavalry,  who  had  been  hitherto 
considered  as  inferior  to  the  Austrian,  or  rather 
Hungarian  horsemen,  proved  that  they  were  not 
only  their  equals,  but,  in  many  respects,  their 
superiors.  His  triumphant  victory  at  Kkalitz, 
against  forces  of  more  than  twice  the  numer- 
ical strength  of  the  corps  he  commanded,  pro- 
cured for  him  the  name,  “The Lion  of  Skalitz.” 
Throughout  the  entire  campaign  Von  Stein- 
metz did  not  meet  with  a single  reverse,  although 
he  was  often  compelled  to  fight  with  the  odds 
decidedly  against  him. 

General  Steinmetz  has  already  taken  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  war  between  France  and 
Prussia.  Under  his  command  the  movement 
against  General  Frossard  at  Saarbriick  was  suc- 
cessfully made,  simultaneously  with  the  attack  on 
the  French  at  Weissenburg.  General  Frossa  rd 
was  completely  routed. 


M.  VINCENT  BENEDETTI. 

M.  Benedetti,  whose  interview  with  the 
King  of  Prussia  on  the  public  promenade  at 
Ems  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the.  disputed 
points  of  history,  is  of  Italian  extraction,  and 
was  born  in  Corsica  about  1815.  Having  been 
educated  for  the  diplomatic  service,  he  began 
his  career  at  Palermo,  as  Consul,  in  1848,  and 
subsequently  became  First  Secretary  to  the  Em- 
bassy at  Constantinople.  In  May,  1 859,  he  wras 
offered  the  appointment,  in  place  of  M.  Bourree, 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  at  Tehe- 
ran, but,  declining  to  accept  that  post,  was  named 
shortly  afterward  Director  of  Political  Affairs  to 
the  Foreign  Minister,  and  in  such  capacity  acted 
ns  secretary  and  editor  of  the  protocols  in  the 
Congress  of  Paris  in  185G.  On  the  recognition 
by  France  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1861, 
M.  Benedetti  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  France  at  Turin,  which  post,  however, 
he  resigned  on  the  retirement  of  M.  Thouvknel 
from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  then 
(November  27,  1864)  received  his  last,  and,  as 
it  has  proved,  his  most  important  appointment, 
namely,  that  of  Embassador  at  Berlin.  Consid- 
ering the  angry  feeling  which  has  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  countries,  this  appoint- 
ment must  be  considered  a mark  of  the  Emper- 
or’s appreciation  of  M.  Benedetti’s  diplomatic 
talent,  and,  although  on  the  first  announcampfttj 


of  the  Hohenzollern  affair  great  dissatisfaction 
was  felt  that  the  French  Embassador  had  allow  ed 
himself  to  be  deceived,  and  cries  were  raised  for 
his  recall,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
has  suffered  in  the  Emperor’s  good  opinion, 
while,  as  to  the  people,  he  entirely  recovered 
their  good  graces  by  getting  insulted.  M.  Ben- 
edetti was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  June,  1845,  and,  after  passing  through 
the  intermediate  grades,  Grand  Officer  in  June, 
1860.  We  give  his  portrait  on  page  548. 
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troublesome  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hill,  Texas,  and 
near  Little  Wacliita,  and  in  Cook  County  they  have 
killed  several  people  and  carried  w'omen  and  children 
into  captivity.  Sixty  soldiers  were  sent  in  pursuit, 
and  followed  them  to  the  Wachita,  where  the  Indians 
attacked  them,  and  a severe  fight  ensued,  in  which  tlje 
soldiers  w ere  compelled  to  fall  back,  with  the  loss  of 
two  killed  anil  six  wounded.  They  were  reinforced, 
and  again  pursued  the  Indians,  hut  the  latter  had  left. 

The  result  of  the  recent  election  in  North  Carolina 
is  as  follows:  Congressional  delegation  — Conserva- 
tives, 5 ; Republicans,  2.  State  Senate — Conservatives, 
32 ; Republicans,  la  House— Conservatives,  75 ; Re- 
publicans, 45. 

The  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  treat- 
ment of  the  colored  cadet  at  West  Point  has  been 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  recommends  that 
Smith  and  the  offending  cadet  be  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial, the  testimony  of  Smith  himself  not  sustaining  the 
representations  in  his  published  letter.  The  Secretary 
of  War  caused  Gilmore  and  Smith  to  be  reprimanded. 

An  “ Anti-Chinese  Convention,”  recently  held  in  San 
Francisco,  proved  to  be  a mere  farce.  The  attendance 
was  small,  and  nothing  was  done. 

Dr.  Newman  recently  challenged  Brigham  Young,  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  to  discuss  the  question,  “ Does  the 
Bible  sanction  polygamy  ?”  The  prophet  declined, 
and  designated  Orson  Pratt  to  meet  the  doctor. 

A large  and  very  brilliant  meteor  passed  over  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  on  the  evening  of  August  11. 
Its  course  was  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast, 
and  ended  in  a loud  explosion. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE. 

On  page  549  we  give  a map  of  the  seat  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope, on  which  the  movements  of  the  hostile  armies, 
since  M ‘Mahon’s  defeat  at  Haguenau,  may  be  traced 
without  difficulty.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Prussians 
made  the  most  of  their  surprising  victory.  Without  a 
day’s  loss  of  time  they  followed  up  the  retreating  col- 
umns of  M ‘Mahon  and  Failly,  giving  them  no  opportu- 
nity to  make  a stand  at  any  position  to  the  eastward  of 
Nancy.  It  was  supposed  that  this  city  would  be  held  at 
any  cost ; but  the  latest  dispatches  received  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  state  that  Nancy  wfas  evacuated  August 
13  on  the  approach  of  the  Prussians  under  the  Crown 
Prince,  by  whom  the  city  was  immediately  occupied. 
The  French  retreated  across  the  Moselle  to  the  for- 
tress of  Toni,  a fortified  town  of  about  7000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  twelve 
miles  west  of  Nancy. 

The  advance  of  the  Prussian  right,  under  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  was  not  less  rapid.  Forming  a 
junction  with  the  centre  under  Steinmetz,  on  the  18th 
of  August  it  occupied  a position  at  llerny,  a station 
on  the  railroad  line  between  Metz  and  Saarbriick,  and 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  former  place.  The  head- 
quarters of  King  William  were,  on  the  same  day,  at 
Faulqueinont,  about  eight  miles  east  of  llerny.  The 
utmost  confusion  appears  to  have  attended  the  retro- 
grade movements  of  the  French.  General  Frossard 's 
division  is  said  to  have  lost  all  its  supplies,  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  military  stores  were  captured  iu 
the  environs  of  Metz. 

On  August  14  a battle  was  fought  near  Metz.  Both 
sides  claimed  a victory.  The  following  is  Napoleon's 
dispatch  to  the  Empress,  which  reads  like  the  admis- 
sion of  a surprise,  if  not  an  apology  for  defeat : 

“ Longuevii.t.e,  August  14. — 10  r.N.— The  army  com- 
menced to  cross  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle  this  me  ril- 
ing. Our  advance-guard  had  no  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
ence of  any  force  of  the  enemy.  When  half  of  our 
army  had  crossed  over  tfce  Prussians  suddenly  attacked 
in  great  force.  After  a fight  of  four  hours  they  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  to  them.  Napoleon.” 

King  William,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  following  dis- 
patch to  Queen  Adelaide,  dated  near  Metz,  Sunday  even- 
ing, August  14,  claims  a victory : 

“A  victorious  combat  occurred  near  Metz  to-day, 
tlie  troops  of  the  First  and  Seventh  corps  participating. 
I hasten  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  William.” 

The  Emperor,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  Imperial, 
left  Metz  August  14  tor  V erdun.  Before  leaving  his 
Majesty  issued  the  following  proclamation,  addressed 
to  the  inhabitants : 

“ On  quitting  you  to  fight  the  invaders  I confide  to 
your  patriotism  the  defense  of  this  great  city.  You 
will  never  allow  the  enemy  to  take  possession  of  this 
bulwark  of  France,  and  I trust  you  will  rival  the  army 
in  loyalty  and  courage.  I shall  ever  remember  with 
gratitude  the  reeeptioii  I have  found  within  your  walls, 
and  I hope  that  in  more  joyoiiB  times  I may  he  able  to 
return  to  thank  you  for  your  noble  conduct.” 

Strasbourg  has  been  closely  invested.  French  ad- 
vices say  that  the  city  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and 
well  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions. 

Paris  lias  been  put  in  complete  order  for  defense, 
should  the  Prussians  succeed  in  defeating  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine.  More  than  600  cannon  have  been  mounted  on 
the  forts  which  are  likely  to  be  first  threatened.  All 
the  streets  leading  into  Paris  have  been  cut  off,  anil 
earth-works,  mines,  ditches,  etc.,  have  been  construct- 
ed outside  the  walls  to  connect  and  complete  the  net- 
work of  fortifications  that  surround  the  capital. 

Count  Palikao  has  issued  an  address  to  the  troops, 
in  which  he  blames  them  for  firing  too  rapidly.  At 
Weissenburg,  he  says,  they  used  more  ammunition  iu 
one  day  than  the  Prussians  would  in  threfe  days.  The 
Count  reminds  the  soldiers  that  they  are  now  on  the 
grand  line  of  defense  from  Thionville  to  Metz  and 
Nancy,  and  they  must  hold  their  ground.  Back  of 
that  is  the  line  of  the  Meuse ; then  that  of  Champagne ; 
then  the  Argonnes;  then  the  line  of  rivers  illustrated 
by  the  campaign  of  1814 ; and  behind  all  this  is  Paris ; 
and  behind  Paris  is  all  France,  with  four  millions  of 
armed  meu  and  a thousand  millions  of  treasure. 

On  Saturday,  August.  13.  Jules  Favre  proposed  in  the 
French  Corps  L6gislatif  that  a Committee  of  Defense 
be  appointed,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  should 
be  intrusted.  An  exciting  debate  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which  M.  Gambetta  made  a severe  attack  upon  the 
government  This  being  applauded  by  the  spectators, 
the  galleries  were  cleared,  and  the  debate  was  finished 
in  secret  session.  The  proposition  was  negatived  by  a 
large  majority. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  ITEMS. 


to  reinforcements  has  been  published.  The  General 
states  that  the  losses  from  December,  1869.  to  July, 
1870,  were  3000,  and  by  September  will  probably  amount 
to  5000.  It  will  require  an  equal  number,  he  says,  to 
replace  those  soldiers  whose  terms  of  enlistment  ex- 
pired : and,  in  all,  10,000  troops  will  be  necessary  to 
give  the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba  the  same  strength  as  it 
had  last  year. 

From  South  America  it  is  reported  that  a project  for 
electoral  reform*.  In,  UrhzU.-im.  been  formed  by  the 
Ministry,  dudltm^liT  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  with 
Paraguay  has  been  signed.  The  Emperor,  it  is  said. 
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MAP  OF  THE  SEAT  OF  WAR  IN  EUROPE 


PROCLAIMING  INFALLIBILITY. 

The  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  new  dog- 
ma of  Papal  Infallibility,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council, 
took  place  on  the  18th  ult.,  in  the  temporary 
council-hall,  which  is  the  north  transept  of  St. 


Peter’s  Cathedral.  There  was  no  procession  or 
other  pageantry,  and  very  few  spectators  were 
present.  Two  or  three  hundred  seats  of  the 
members  of  the  council  were  vacant,  many  hav- 
ing been  compelled  to  leave  Rome  because  of  the 
heat  of  the  summer.  The  Pope  having  entered 
quietly  and  taken  his  seat,  a mass  was  performed, 


and  was  followed  by  the  Litany  of  the  Saints, 
and  the  hymn  “ Vein  Creator.”  The  secretary 
to  the  council  then  read  the  decrea  announcing 
the  doctrine  of  Infallibility,  and  the  names  cf  all 
the  members  of  the  council  were  called  over, 
each  father  responding  with  “Placet”  or  “Non 
placet.”  This  lasted  an  hour  and  a half,  during 


which  time  there  was  a violent  thunder-storm ; 
the  loud  peals  frequently  interrupted  the  reading 
of  the  list,  while  flashes  of  lightning  darted  about 
the  majestic  building.  Wheii  the  record  of  the 
voting  was  taken  up  to  the  Pope  the  storm- 
clouds  made  it  so  dark  that  he  could  not  read  it 
without  a huge  wax  taper.  His  announcement 
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of  the  result  was  received  by  the  assembly  with 
a great  clapping  of  hands  and  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs. It  appears  that  533  fathers  voted  for 
the  dogma,  88  voted  directly  against  it,  62  were 
in  favor  of  it  with  some  modifications,  and  70 
declined  to  vote.  We  give  an  illustration  of  the 
scene  when  the  secretary  was  reading  the  decree 
from  the  pulpit  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall. 
The  Pope  is  seen  enthroned  at  the  upper  end. 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE. 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  year;”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “ A Beggar  on  Horseback,"  “ Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  BLOOMSBURY. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  after  Yorke  had 
listened  to  his  own  biography,  and  night  had 
long  fallen  upon  the  shivering  woods  of  Cromp- 
ton; the  rain  fell  heavily  also  upon  roof  and 
sky-light  with  thud  and  splash.  It  was  a wretch- 
ed’ night,  even  in  town,  where  man  has  sought 
out  so  many  inventions  to  defy  foul  weather  and 
the  powers  of  darkness.  The  waste-pipes  could 
not  carry  otf  the  water  from  the  houses  fast 
enough,  choke  and  gurgle  as  they  would;  the 
contents  of  the  gutters  overflowed  the  streets; 
and  wherever  the  gas-lights  shone  was  reflected 
a damp  glimmer.  In  a large  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  Rupert  Street,  Bloomsbury,  sat  a woman 
writing,  and  undisturbed  by  the  dull  beating  of 
the  rain  without.  She  often  raised  her  head,  in- 
termitted her  occupation,  and  appeared  to  listen ; 
but  it  was  to  the  voices  of  her  Past  that  she  was 
giving  heed,  and  not  to  the  ceaseless  patter  of 
the  rain.  What  power  they  have  with  us,  those 
voices!  While  they  speak  to  us  we  hear  no- 
thing else ; we  know  of  nothing  that  is  'taking 
place ; there  is  no  Present  at  all ; we  are  living 
our  lives  again.  If  purely,  so  much  the  better 
for  us ; if  vilely,  viciously,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
contaminating  association.  It  is  to  escape  this 
that  some  men  work,  and  others  pray.  The 
furniture  of  the  room  was  peculiar  to  the  neigh- 
borhood ; massive,  yet  cheap.  It  had  been  good 
once ; but  long  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
her  who  now  owned  it.  There  was  the  round 
bulging  looking-glass ; the  side-board  was  adapt- 
ed for  quite  a magnificent  show  of  plate  and 
tankards — only  there  were  none;  a horse-hair 
sofa,  from  which  you  would  have  seen  the  intes- 
tines protruding  had  it  not  been  for  the  contin- 
uous gloom.  If  the  sun  ever  visited  Rupert 
Street,  it  shone  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
On  the  mantel-piece  were  two  of  those  huge 
shells  in  which  the  tropic  deep  is  ever  murmur- 
ing. Who  that  has  taken  lodgings  in  London 
does  not  know  them  ? Who  has  not  sometimes 
forgotten  the  commonplaces  of  his  life  in  listen- 
ing to  those  cold  lifeless  lips  ? If  you  take  them 
up  on  their  own  tropic  shore,  they  will  tell  you 
of  the  roar  of  London  streets. 

There  were  two  articles  in  the  room,  however, 
which  were  peculiar  to  itself.  The  one  was  a 
human  skull — to  all  appearance,  the  same  as  all 
other  skulls,  the  virtue  of  which  has  gone  out  of 
them,  though  it  had  once  belonged  to  no  common 
man.  The  second  object  could  still  less  be  termed 
an  ornament  than  the  first,  although  it  was  a 
picture.  It  depicted  a woman  of  frightful  as- 
pect, having  but  one  eye,  and  a hare-lip;  she 
was  standing  up,  and  appeared  to  be  declaiming 
or  dictating ; while  an  old  cripple,  at  a table  be- 
side her,  took  down  her  words  in  writing.  If  you 
had  gone  all  over  the  rest  of  the  house — and  it 
was  a large  one — you  would  have  found  nothing 
else  remarkable,  or  which  did  not  smack  of 
Bloomsbury.  It  was,  indeed,  nothing  but  a 
lodging-house,  and  the  room  we  have  described 
was  the  private  apartment  of  its  mistress.  She 
might  consult  her  own  private  taste,  she  consid- 
ered, in  her  own  room,  else  the  skull  and  the 
picture  occasionally  rather  shocked  “ the  dainti- 
er sense”  of  the  new  lodgers,  to  whom  the  land- 
lady gave  audience  in  this  apartment.  She  is  as 
little  like  a lodging-house  keeper,  to  look  at,  as 
can  be  imagined.  Her  cheeks  are  firm  and 
fresh-colored,  her  teeth  white  and  shining,  her 
eyes  quite  bright,  and  her  hands  plump.  To  one 
who  knows  her  age,  as  we  do — she  is  fifty-three 
— she  looks  like  an  old  woman  who  has  found 
out  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth,  but  has  kept  it 
for  her  own  use,  as,  in  such  a case,  every  wo- 
man probably  would  do.  There  is  only  one  piece 
of  deception  in  her  appearance : her  black  hair, 
which  clusters  over  her  forehead  like  a girl’s,  is 
dyed  of  that  color : it  is  in  reality  as  white  as 
snow.  By  lamp-light,  as  you  see  her  now,  she 
might  be  a woman  of  five-and-twenty,  penning  a 
letter  to  her  love.  But  she  is,  in  fact,  writing  to 
her  son ; for  it  is  Mrs.  Yorke.  Writing  to  him, 
but  not  thinking  of  him,  surely,  when  she  frowns 
as  now,  and  leans  back  in  her  chair  with  that 
menacing  and  angry  look.  No;  her  anger  is 
not  directed  against  him , although  he  has  left 
her  and  home,  long  since,  upon  an  adventure  of 
which  she  disapproved. 

‘ ‘ You  will  gain  nothing  for  yourself,  Richard,” 
was  her  warning;  “and,  perhaps,  may  wreck 
even  my  scanty  fortunes.”  But,  as  we  know,  her 
son  had  taken  his  own  way  (as  he  was  wont  to 
do),  and  had  so  far  prospered.  She  was  writing 
a reply  to  the  letter  she  had  received  from  him 
from  Crompton  that  very  morning,  and  the  task 
was  one  that  naturally  evoked  some  bitter  mem- 
ories. 

“ So  he  put  him  in  the  ebony  chamber,  did 
he?”  they  ran  on.  • “Ay,  that  was  my  room 
once.  What  a pretty  chime  that  serpent-clock 
had ; and  how  often  have  I heard  it  in  the  early 
morning  as  1 lay  there — alone!  If  it  had  not 
been  for  that  hateful  woman,  I might  have  been 
listening  to  it  now ! He  seems  as  mad  as  ever,  I 
by  Dick’s  account,  and,  I do  not  doubt,  as  brutal  | 
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and  as  selfish ! And  yet  it  was  he  that  suffered, 
he  that  was  wronged,  he  that  was  to  be  pitied ! 
Ilis  wife  was  the  adventuress,  forsooth ! who  de- 
served all  6he  got.  Oh,  these  men,  these  men, 
that  treat  us  as  they  please,  because  they  are  so 
sure  of  sympathy,  even  from  our  fellow-slaves 
and  sisters!” 

She  bent  again  to  her  occupation,  but  only  for 
a minute.  “All  this  is  labor  in  vain,  Dick,” 
muttered  she,  laying  down  her  pen;  “the  luck 
is  gone  both  from  you  and  from  me.  If  I were 
thirty  years  younger,  indeed,  and  might  have  my 
chance  once  more,  I would  tame  your  father  yet. 
I ought  to  have  beaten  his  meek-faced  mother 
out  of  doors ; I ought  to  have  trained  his  bold- 
eyed girl  to  w ork  my  will  with  him.  She  should 
have  been  my  accomplice,  and  not  hers ; but, 
now,  what  boots  it  that  old  age  has  spared  me  ? 
Yonder  is  the  only  woman  !”■ — she  looked  toward 
the  picture — “ who  has  found  a way  to  win  man- 
kind, save  as  their  toy.  My  reign  has  been  lon- 
ger than  that  of  most ; but  it  is  over.”  She  rose, 
and,  holding  up  the  lamp,  surveyed  herself,  with 
a mocking  face,  in  the  round  glass.  “And  this 
w'as  once  Jane  Hardcastle,  was  it?  This  was 
her  face,  and  this  her  figure!  No  drunkard, 
staggering  home  through  such  a night  as  this, 
could  take  me  for  her  now ! She  had  w its  too ; 
and  better  for  me  had  I lost  them  with  all  the 
rest ; then  I should  not  have  the  sense  to  be  so 
bitter ! What  a future  she  must  once  have  had 
before  her,  if  she  had  but  known  what  men  were 
made  of!  It  is  only  when  too  late  that  such  wo- 
men discover  what  they  have  missed.  This  mad 
Carew  was  tinder  to  a flash  of  these  bright  eyes : 
and  the  fool  Yorke,  except  in  his  wild  creeds,  as 
pliant  as  a hazel  twig.  I used  to  think  yonder 
woman  was  an  idiot,  because  she  believed  in  a 
place  of  torment ; but  she  w'as  right  there.  Yes, 
Joanna,”  she  continued,  apostrophizing  the  pic- 
ture, “I’m  compelled  to  confess  that  you  are 
right ; for,  being  in  hell,  it  is  idle  to  deny  its  ex- 
istence.” 

She  placed  the  lamp  once  more  upon  the  table, 
yet  did  not  seat  herself  beside  it,  but  walked  hast- 
ily up  and  down  the  room.  “To  be  young  no 
more,  to  be  poor  and  powerless,  to  have  no  hope 
in  this  world  nor  belief  in  a better,  to  have  lost 
even  belief  in  one’s  self— is  not  that  to  be  in  Ge- 
henna 1 i am  punished  for  my  sins,  men  say. 
Hypocrites!  liars!  Why  is  he  not  punished? 
Why  is  he  proud,  and  strong,  and  prosperous  ? 
Sins?  If  Judgment-day  should  come  to-mor- 
row, my  soul  would  be  as  pure  as  snow  beside 
that  man’s!  ay,  and  beside  most  men’s!  Joan- 
na here  knew  that — I suppose  by  inspiration ; 
for  how  else  should  she  ? What’s  that  ?” 

Amidst  the  pelting  of  the  rain,  which  had  in- 
creased within  the  last  few  hours  rather  than  di- 
minished, the  pulling  of  the  house-bell  could  be 
heard.  Mrs.  Yorke  drew  forth  her  watch — a 
jeweled  trinket  of  exquisite  beauty,  one  of  the 
few  relics  of  her  palmy  time.  ‘ ‘ Past  midnight,  ” 
she  murmured,  “ and  all  the  lodgers  are  within. 
Who  can  it  be?” 

The  bell  pealed  forth  again. 

She  went  into  the  hall,  where  the  gas  was 
bunting,  and  unlocked  the  door.  At  the  same 
time  somebody  flung  himself  violently  against  it, 
but  the  chain  was  up. 

“Who  is  it?”  inquired  she;  and  it  was 
strange,  at  such  a moment,  to  hear  how  very 
soft  and  musically  she  spoke,  although,  when 
talking  to  herself  a while  ago,  her  tones  had  been 
harsh  and  bitter  as  her  mood. 

“ It  is  I,  mother,”  returned  the  voice  from  out- 
side. 

She  unhitched  the  chain,  and  let  him  in.  “I 
knew  it  would  be  so,  Dick,”  said  she,  quietly. 

Richard  was  pale  and  haggard,  and  shone 
from  head  to  foot  with  the  rain,  which  poured 
otf  his  water-proof  coat  in  streams. 

“ You  were  right,  mother,”  said  he,  as  he 
kissed  her  cheek.  “No  reproaches.  Let  me 
have  food  and  fire.  ” 

She  brought  him  socks  and  slippers,  made  a 
cheerful  blaze,  and  set  cold  meat  and  spirits  upon 
the  table. 

He  ate  voraciously,  and  drank  his  hot  brandy- 
and-water,  while  Mrs.  Yorke  worked  busily  at 
an  antimacassar,  in  silence. 

“You  are  not  disappointed  at  seeing  me, 
that’s  one  thing,  mother  ?” 

“ No.  Read  that.”  She  pushed  across  to  him 
the  letter  she  had  been  writing  to  him  that  even- 
ing, and  pointed  to  this  sentence:  “You  have 
my  good  wishes,  but  not  my  hopes — I have  no 
hopes.  I shall  be  surprised  if  I do  not  have  you 
back  again  before  the  week  is  out.  ” 

“Just  so,”  said  the  young  man,  cynically. 
“ You  have  the  pleasure,  then,  which  your  dear 
friend  Joanna  there  never  enjoyed,  of  seeing 
your  own  prophecy  accomplished : and  I,  for  my 
part,  have  three  hundred  pounds  to  solace  my- 
self with  for  what  has  certainly  been  a disap- 
pointment.” 

“Iam  glad  you  are  so  philosophic,  Dick.  It 
is  the  best  thing  we  can  be,  if  we  can  t be  relig- 
ious. How  did  it  all  happen  ?” 

“ I scarcely  know  the  plot  (for  there  was  a 
plot),  but  only  the  denouement.  I had  offended 
a certain  Mr.  Fane,  toady-in-ordinary  to  Fred- 
erick Chandos.” 

“ Ah !”  cried  Mrs.  Yorke,  shaking  her  head. 

“Yes;  yon  were  right  again,  mother,  there — 
the  whole  affair  is  a tribute  to  your  sagacity,  if 
you  will  only  permit  me  to  narrate  it  to  you.  I 
say  that  this  fellow  Fane,  when  walking  with  his 
patron’s  brother,  stupid  Jack,  had  me  pointed 
out  to  him  in  town  one  day  as  the  man  who  had 
‘ pulled  him  through,’  as  he  called  it.  Can  you 
imagine  how  even  such  a fool  as  he  could  have 
been  so  mad  ? It  was  an  act  of  suicide,  which, 
so  far  as  I know,  fools  never  commit.  Well, 
Fane  w'as  pretty  certain  of  the  identity  of  your 
humble  servant,  which  he  was,  moreover,  anx- 
ious to  establish,  because  I had  beaten  him  at 
pool,  and  given  him  the  rough  side  of  my 
tongue.” 
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“Oh,  Dick,  Dick!  have  skillful  hand  and 
ready  speech  been  only  given  you  to  make  ene- 
mies ?” 

Richard  laughed,  and  lighted  a cigar. 

“Well,  sometimes,  mother,  the  most  prudent 
of  us  are  carried  away  by  our  own  genius.  I am 
told  that  even  you,  for  instance,  lost  your  temper 
upon  a certain  occasion  down  at  Crompton — 
gave  a ‘ piece  of  your  mind’  to  my  father,  which, 
it  seems,  he  took  as  a sample  of  the  whole  of  it. 
There,  don’t  be  angry : the  provocation,  it  must 
be  allowed,  was  in  your  case  greater  than  mine ; 
but  then  you  pique  yourself  on  your  self-control ! 
However,  this  Fane  did  hate  me,  and  told  the 
chaplain  of  his  suspicions ; the  good  parson  was 
my  friend,  however,  and  all  might  have  gone 
well,  but  for  this  oaf— this  idiot  Jack— coming 
down  to  Carew’s  in  person.  He  could  never  get 
any  coin  out  of  ‘ Fred,’  it  appears,  by  letter ; or, 
perhaps,  he  couldn’t  * write!’  But  there  he  was 
in  the  big  drawing-room  when  I went  in  last 
night,  and  Carew  saw  his  jaw  drop  at  the  sight 
of  me.  He  had  not  the  sense  to  shut  it  even 
afterward,  though  I told  him  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  gave  him  every  chance.  I could 
have  persuaded  him,  indeed,  out  of  his  own  iden- 
tity— and  much. more  mine — only  that  he  ap- 
pealed to  Fane ; and  then  the  game  was  up.  It 
would  have  made  me  laugh  had  I not  been  so 
savage.  Carew  turned  us  both  out  of  the  house 
together.  His  love  of  truth  would  not  permit 
him,  it  seems,  to  harbor  us.  !So  Jack  and  I 
went  to  the  inn,  played  ecarte  all  night,  and  part- 
ed the  best  of  friends  this  morning.  But  I’ll  be 
even  with  that  fellow  Fane — yes  ; by  Heaven,  I 
will,  if  it’s  a score  of  years  hence ! ” 

Perhaps  the  light  satiric  tone  which  the  young 
man  had  used  throughout  his  narrative  was  little 
in  accordance  with  the  feelings  which  really  agi- 
tated him  ; but,  at  all  events,  his  last  few  words 
were  full  of  malignant  passion. 

“Be  even,  Dick,  by  all  means,  with  every 
body, ” observed  Mrs.  Yorke,  coolly,  “but  do 
not  indulge  yourself  in  revenge.  Revenge  is  like 
a game  at  battle-door,  w herein  one  can  never  tell 
who  will  have  the  last  hit.” 

“At  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  those  few  lux- 
uries which  those  who  have  least  to  lose  can  best 
afford,”  said  Richard,  with  the  air  of  a moral- 
ist. 

“It  is  not  cheap,  however,  even  to  them, ’’re- 
turned Mrs.  Yorke,  still  busy  with  her  antima- 
cassar. “It  may  cost  one  one's  life,  for  in- 
stance.” 

“And  what  then?”  inquired  Richard,  care- 
lessly. 

“Nobody  knows  ‘what  then,’  Dick.  Our 
fanatic  yonder  had  one  opinion ; our  philosopher 
there” — she  pointed  to  the  skull  — “another. 
Both  of  them  know  by  this  time,  and  yet  can  not 
tell  us.  It  is  the  one  case  where  the  experience 
of  others  can  not  benefit  ourselves.” 

This  subject  had  no  charms  for  Richard. 
When  we  are  what  is  vulgarly  called  “in  the 
sulks,”  and  displeased  (if  we  were  to  own  it) 
with  the  system  of  universal  government  in  this 
world,  the  next  seems  of  but  little  importance. 
There  may  be  a miscarriage  of  justice  (that  is,  a 
thwarting  of  our  particular  wishes)  even  there. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Yorke  was  aware  that  her  son’s 
clouded  face  did  not  portend  religions  or  meta- 
physical speculation,  for  she  abruptly  changed 
the  subject. 

“And  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Dick,  now 
that  this  Crompton  plan  has  failed  ?” 

He  did  not  answer,  but  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  moodily  stroking  his  silken  mustache. 

“Richard” — she  rose,  and  placed  her  plump 
white  hand  upon  his  shoulder — “it  is  very,  very 
seldom  that  I ask  a favor  of  you,  but  I am  about 
to  do  so  now.  Promise  me  that  you  will  never 
again  undertake  for  another  what  you  undertook 
for  this  man  Chandos.” 

He  laughed,  as  he  had  laughed  before,  in  bitter 
fashion.  “Why  not?  It  was  fifty  pounds 
down  ; and  apparently  no  risk : that  is,  no  risk 
from  the  law,  which  has  omitted  to  provide  for 
the  contingency.  Next  to  being  above  the  law 
is  surely  to  be  ahead  of  it.  Besides,  I am  really 
a public  benefactor.  Without  my  help,  the  state 
would  already  have  been  deprived  of  the  sendees 
of  four  young  gentlemen,  all  of  excellent  families. 
Of  course,  such  a calling  has  its  disadvantages. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  clients.  The  offer  of 
one’s  valuable  assistance  is  liable  to  be  declined 
uncivilly — it  requires  the  talents  of  a diplomatist 
to  convey  it  without  offense — still,  I possess  those 
talents.  Again,  undoubtedly  the  profession  is  in 
itself  temporary,  can  never  be  permanent ; but 
then,  has  not  nature  especially  favored  me  for  it, 
after  my  mother’s  model?  bliall  I not  be  a boy 
at  forty,  and  blooming  at  fifty-three  ? The  idea 
of  you  being  fifty-three,  mother!” 

As  they  stood  together  side  by  side  it  seemed, 
indeed,  impossible  that  this  young  man  could  be 
her  son,  far  less  the  offspring  of  her  middle  age. 
She  smiled  upon  him  sadly,  patting  his  hand- 
some cheek.  “ And  is  my  Richard  so  full- 
growm  a man, ’’said  she,  “as  to  flatter,  and  not 
to  grant  ?”  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  a more 
w insome  voice,  or  a more  tender  tone. 

“ Nay,  mother ; I will  promise,  if  you  please,” 
said  the  young  fellow,  kissing  her.  “And  now, 
let  us  divide  this  Crompton  spoil  together.  ” He 
piffled  out  his  purse,  and  counted  the  contents. 
“There  is  Carew’s  three  hundred,  a few  pounds 
I won  at  pool,  and  dull  Jack's  I O U for  twenty 
— worth,  perhaps,  five.  Come,  we  two  are  part- 
ners in  the  game  of  life,  you  know,  and  must 
share  alike.” 

“ No,  Dick,  no,”  returned  his  mother,  tender- 
ly; “ it  is  enough  for  me  to  see  you  win.”  She 
shut  the  purse,  and  forced  it  back  into  his  un- 
willing hand.  “Some  day,  I trust,  you  will 
sweep  away  a great  stake — though  not  as  you 
gained  this.” 

“Ah,  you  mean  an  heiress  ! You  think  that 
every  woman  must  needs  fall  in  love  with  me, 
because  you  have  done  so,  mother.” 


His  rage  and  bitterness  had  vanished,  as 
though  by  magic ; her  tone  and  touch  had  spir- 
ited them  away. 

“ Perhaps  I do,  dear.  Go  to  bed,  and  dream 
of  one.  You  must  be  very  tired.  1 ought  not 
to  say  that  I am  glad  to  see  you  back,  Dick ; 
yet  how  can  I help  it  ?” 


CHAPTER  X. 


OVER  THE  EMBEBS. 


It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Jane  Yorke 
that  she  took  but  little  sleep.  The  household 
had  long  retired,  and  she  put  the  remains  of  her 
son’s  meal  away  with  her  own  hands,  then  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  thinking.  She  had  more  sub- 
ject for  thought  than  most  w’omen  ; her  life  had 
been  eventful,  her  experience  strange.  We  know 
what  her  second  husband — the  man  who  repu- 
diated her  and  her  child — had  been  and  was. 
Her  first  husband  had  been  scarcely  less  remark- 
able. Leonard  Yorke  was  a young  man  of  re- 
spectable family,  and  of  tolerable  means.  His 
parents  were  dead,  and  his  relatives  and  himself 
had  parted  company  early.  They  were  sober, 
steady  people,  connected  with  the  iron  trade : a 
share  in  their  house  of  business  at  Birmingham, 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  his  two  uncles,  was  the 
only  tie  between  him  and  them,  save  that  of  kin- 
ship. They  were  strong  Unitarians,  strong  po- 
litical economists,  strong  in  their  rugged  material 
fashion  every  way.  They  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  a nephew  who  was  a religious  zealot, 
and  thought  all  the  world  was  out  of  joint ; and 
they  had  characteristically  sought  for  assistance 
in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Times.  Mr. 
Hardcastle  therein  proclaimed  himself  as  having 
a speciality  for  the  reduction  and  reform  of  in- 
tractable young  gentlemen,  and  they  had  con- 
signed Leonard  to  his  establishment.  It  was 
the  best  thing  that  they  could  think  of — for  they 
were  genuinely  conscientious  men — and  they  did 
not  grudge  the  money,  though  the  tutor’s  terms 
were  high.  Jane  was  then  a very  young  girl — 
so  young,  indeed,  that  parents  and  guardians 
would  scarcely  have  taken  alarm  had  they  been 
aware  of  her  being  beneath  the  same  roof  with 
their  impressionable  charges  ; and  she  was  child- 
ish-looking even  for  her  fender  years.  Leonard 
Yorke,  gentle  and  good-humored,  was  moved 
with  compassion  toward  the  orphan  girl,  as 
guileless-eyed  as  a saint  in  a picture ; he  pitied 
hei'  poverty,  and,  still  more,  the  worldly  charac- 
ter of  her  uncle  and  her  surroundings.  She  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  spiritual  matters  which 
engrossed  his  being,  and  yet  so  willing  to  be 
taught.  She  sat  at  his  feet,  and  listened  by  the 
hour  to  the  outpourings  of  his  fervid  zeal.  If  she 
did  not  understand  them,  she  was  in  no  worse 
position  than  himself.  His  tongue  was  fluent. 
His  words  were  like  a lambent  flame,  playing 
with  some  indestructible  material.  His  mind 
was  weak,  and  devoted  to  metaphysical  specula- 
tions— mysticisms : the  arcana  cvelestia  of  Stve- 
denborg  was  Holy  Writ  to  him.  He  believed 
in  three  heavens,  and  their  opposites.  Jane’s 
endeavors  were  directed  to  make  him  believe  in 
a fourth  heaven.  Childlike  and  immature  in  ap- 
pearance, she  was  in  character  exceedingly  pre- 
cocious. Her  intelligence  was  keen  and  practi- 
cal. In  very  early  years  it  had  been  instilled 
into  her  that  her  future  welfare  would  depend 
upon  her  own  exertions,  and  she  never  forgot 
the  lesson.  Her  uncle  was  very  generous  to 
her;  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  have  saved 
money  for  his  own  offspring,  if  he  had  had  any, 
and  far  less  for  his  niece ; he  spent  every  shilling 
of  his  income.  Little  Jane  would  secretly  have 
preferred  to  receive  in  hard  cash  the  sums  which 
he  lavished  upon  her  in  indulgences  ; she  would 
have  dispensed  with  her  pony,  and  kept  a steed 
in  the  stable  for  herself  of  another  sort.  The 
rainy  day  was  certain  to  come  some  time  or  oth- 
er to  her,  and  she  would  have  liked  to  have  made 
provision  for  it — a difficult  matter  for  most  of 
us,  and  for  her  impossible.  She  was  wise 
enough,  even  then,  to  know  how  Uncle  Hard- 
castle  would  have  received  any  suggestion  of  a 
prudential  nature,  and  she  held  her  tongue. 

In  Leonard  Yorke,  if  she  did  not  comprehend 
his  doctrine  of  “ perpetual  subsistence,”  she  per- 
ceived a provision  for  her  future.  At  one-and- 
twenty,  indeed,  he  made  his  pupil  his  wife,  to 
the  astonishment  rather  than  the  scandal  of  the 
neighborhood.  They  opined  that  it  was  only  in 
the  East,  or  in  royal  families  who  wedded  by 
proxy,  that  brides  ran  so  young.  Jane  Hard- 
castle, however,  was  in  reality  eighteen  years  of 


n ke  Brothers,  of  Birmingham,  had  nothing 
y against  the  match,  but  they  objected  to  a 
lenborgian  partner  in  the  iron  trade,  and 
lit  their  nephew  at  a fair  price  out  of  the 
less.  They  did  not  offer  to  take  him  back 
i,  when,  five  years  later,  he  became  a true 
ver  in  the  faith  of  Mary  Joanna  Southcwtt 
lie  coming  of  the  young  Shiloh.  This  lady, 
,e  portrait,  with  that  of  her  spiritual  aman- 
is,  hung  in  Mrs.  Yorke’s  sitting-room,  had 
her  only  rival  in  the  affections  of  her  hus- 
She  had  not  been  jealous  of  her  upon 
account,  feeling  pretty  certain,  perhaps,  that 
• affinity”  between  them  was  Platonic ; but 
lad  rather  grudged  the  money  with  which 
id  so  lavishly  relieved  the  “perplexities  of 
: handmaid.”  The  amanuensis  used  to  issue 
U’s  at  Joanna’s  dictation,  to  be  paid  with 
nous  interest  Hereafter,  and  Leonard  T orke 
ffwavs  ready  to  discount  her  paper.  I here 
no  one  that  subscribed  more  munificently 
he  did  toward  the  famous  “ cradle,  or 
:d  more  devoutly  for  its  expected  tenant, 
i w hen  that  long-looked-for  lffth  of  October 
•ome  and  gone  without  sign,  and  two  months 
his  poor  deluded  idol  passed  away  into  that 
e with  which  she  had  beqn  so  rashly  famil- 
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to  the  realms  of  bliss — as  his  dearest  treasure. 
He  had  scarcely  any  other  “effects”  by  that 
time,  for,  actuated  by  his  too  fervent  faith,  he 
had  been  living  upon  the  principle  of  his  fortune ; 
and  at  five-and-thirty  years  of  age  Mrs.  Yorke 
found  herself  a widow,  with  a stock  of  very  varied 
experience  indeed,  but  not  much  more  of  world- 
ly wealth  than  she  had  had  to  start  with.  It  was 
hard,  after  half  a lifetime,  to  resume  the  same 
semi-relative,  semi-dependent  position  under  her 
uncle’s  roof  which  she  had  occupied  before ; but 
no  better  offered  itself,  and  she  was  glad  to  ac- 
cept it.  Her  natural  attractions  were  still  won- 
drotisly  preserved  to  her ; and,  perhaps,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  second  nuptials  (and  the  fact  of 
her  first  was  carefully  concealed),  her  age  excited 
less  astonishment  than  her  youth  had  done  in 
the  former  instance. 

Yet  now  at  fifty-three,  this  woman,  as  remark- 
able for  her  talents  as  for  her  beauty,  and  who, 
if  but  for  a brief  period,  had  once  stood  “on  for- 
tune’s crowning  slope,”  found  herself  with  little 
beyond  a bare  subsistence,  which  she  received 
without  gratitude  from  the  hands  of  Carew. 
What  she  derived  from  her  lodging-house  de- 
frayed the  somewhat  lavish  expenditure  of  her 
son  Richard.  She  was  far,  however,  from  com- 
plaining of  his  extravagances.  She  wished  him 
to  live  like  a gentleman,  and  not  to  soil  his  hands 
with  ignoble  pursuits.  She  felt  a genuine  pleas- 
ure— only  known  to  mothers — in  gathering  toil- 
somely together  what  she  knew  he  would  lightly 
spend.  She  was  for  the  present  amply  repaid  by 
the  reflection,  that  her  Dick  was  as  handsome 
and  well-appointed  a young  fellow  as  was  to  be 
seen  in  London,  with  an  air  and  manner  that 
would  become  a prince.  It  was  only  a question 
of  time,  she  thought,  when  the  princess  should 
appear,  be  captivated,  and  raise  him  to  the  sphere 
for  which  she  had  taken  care  to  fit  him.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  en- 
joy himself  after  the  manner  of  other  youth  of 
great  expectations.  She  was  not  averse  to  his 
dissipations,  for  in  them  indeed  lay  liis  best 
chance  of  getting  acquainted  with  young  men  of 
this  class  ; nor,  so  far,  had  she  been  disappointed. 
It  would  be  surprising  to  many  a stately  pater- 
familias to  learn  how'  easily  acquaintanceship, 
and  even  friendship,  is  contracted  with  his  male 
offspring,  if  they  be  among  the  pleasure-seekers 
of  the  town.  A young  man  of  good  address  and 
exterior,  with  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket, 
does  not  require  introduction.  The  club  door 
soon  flies  open  to  him,  but  not  that  of  the  home. 
Richard  was  on  tolerably  intimate  terms  with 
Chandos,  and  other  young  men  of  the  same  class 
— but  he  had  never  been  introduced  to  their  sis- 
ters. It  was  here  that  Mrs.  Y orke  made  her  mis- 
take : she  thought  she  understood  society  because 
she  had  studied  two  exceptional  phases  of  it. 
There  is  nobody  more  short-sighted  than  the 
Bohemian,  who  imagines  he  is  a citizen  of  the 
world ; his  round  of  life  may  have  no  fence  in 
the  shape  of  convention,  yet  it  is  often  very  lim- 
ited, and  it  is  outside  every  other. 

Mrs.  Yorke  judged  of  all  men  by  her  knowl- 
edge of  her  late  husband  and  of  Carew,  and  of 
women  by  herself.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
artificialities  of  society,  she  might  have  been 
right ; but  they  are  powerful,  and  she  knew  little 
about  them.  In  some  matters  she  was  exceed- 
ingly sagacious.  She  did  not  entertain  the  alarm 
which  would  have  been  felt  by  some  mothers 
with  respect  to  her  son’s  morals,  probably  ex- 
posed to  some  danger  by  his  mode  of  life  ; per- 
haps she  had  not  their  scruples ; and  yet  it  is 
strange  to  see  how  light  those  weigh,  even  with 
our  severest  matrons,  when  any  question  of  “ po- 
sition” is  in  the  other  scale : they  will  not  only 
permit  their  sons  to  herd  with  roues,  provided 
they  are  persons  of  distinction,  but  even  accept 
them  for  their  sons-in-law.  Mrs.  Yorke,  being 
daughterless,  had  no  temptation  to  commit  this 
latter  crime,  but  she  was  not  displeased  to  imag- 
ine her  Richard  a man  of  gallantry ; he  would  in 
that  case  be  less  likely  to  fall  a victim  to  undow- 
ered charms.  “ It  is  not  your  man-about-town 
who  sacrifices  his  future  in  a love-match,”  was 
her  reflection.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  knew 
better  than  herself  what  an  easy  prey  to  woman’s 
wiles  is  a young  gentleman  without  experience. 
It  was  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  she 
loved  to  have  her  boy  about  her,  that  she  had  op- 
posed Richard’s  going  to  Midlandshire.  She 
knew  Carew  too  well  to  hope  that  he  would  ever 
take  into  favor  a son  of  hers,  and  she  distrusted 
the  country,  with  its  opportunities  for  ensnaring 
youth  into  matrimonial  engagements.  Thirty 
years  ago,  in  a fortnight  of  village  life  together, 
she  would  have  backed  herself  to  have  got  a 
promise  of  marriage  out  of  the  Pope;  and  she 
did  not  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  lost  arts 
* among  young  persons  of  her  sex. 

Thus  Mrs.  Yorke  had  strained  every  nerve  to 
get  the  necessary  funds  to  make  town-life  pleas- 
ant to  her  son,  and  yet  she  had  not  succeeded. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  he  found  his  allowance 
insufficient,  for  he  had  various  means  of  supple- 
menting it,  one  of  them  (at  which  we  have  al- 
ready hinted)  a strange  one  enough ; but  the 
wayward  fit  was  on  him  that  takes  so  many  of 
us  in  the  early  dawn  of  manhood ; he  was  rest- 
less and  eager  for  change,  and  the  lessons  a hich 
his  mother  had  caused  him  to  receive  in  1 nd- 
scape-painting  furnished  him  with  an  excuse  for 
wandering.  She  had  had  him  taught  to  sketch, 
because  it  was  a likely  sort  of  accomplishment  to 
aid  the  scheme  of  life  which  she  had  planned  for 
him  ; and  he  had  taken  up  with  the  art  more  se- 
riously than  with  any  thing  else.  But  it  was  not 
in  Richard’s  nature  to  apply  himself  with  assi- 
duity to  any  pursuit.  Such  callings  as  lay  within 
his  means  and  opportunities  he  was  incapacitated 
for  by  education  and  temper.  He  could  not  have 
occupied  any  subordinate  position  that  required 
respectful  behavior — submission  to  the  will  of  a 
master.  He  had  had  to  put  the  greatest  restraint 
upon  himself  during-,  jlqh  .brief  aepdence  at 
Crompton,  and  it  w«r  nttre  lhu« ‘doubtful  if  he 


could  have  maintained  his  position  there  as  a de- 
pendent in  any  case.  He  was  gentle  and  good- 
humored,  genial  and  agreeable,  when  pleased ; 
but  he  had  that  personal  pride  which  is  as  stub- 
born as  any  haughtiness  of  descent,  and  infi- 
nitely more  inflammable.  It  was  no  idle  brag 
when  he  told  the  Crompton  chaplain  that  he 
would  put  up  with  injustice  from  no  man  (if  he 
could  help  it),  and  would  repay  his  wrong-doer 
sevenfold  (if  he  got  the  chance).  His  sense  of 
right  was  very  acute  and  sensitive,  especially  as 
respected  himself.  All  his  passions  were  strong. 
Much  of  this  might  probably  be  said  of  any 
young  gentleman  of  position  accustomed  to  have 
his  own  way  : lads  of  spirit  (who  can  afford  it) 
do  not  put  up  with  slights ; young  noblemen  in 
moments  of  exhilaration  may  even  pitch  into 
policemen ; and  generally,  where  there  is  no 
temptation  to  offend,  much  is  forgiven.  The 
danger  in  Richard  Yorke’s  case  was  that  his  po- 
sition was  far  from  assured,  while  he  had  done 
some  things  which  might  prove  great  obstacles  to 
his  ever  winning  one.  He  had  all  the  sensitive- 
ness and  impatience  of  one  born  to  fortune,  with- 
out the  money. 

Mrs.  Yorke  was  too  wise  a woman  not  to  be 
acquainted  with  her  son’s  character.  Her  love 
for  him  was  very  great ; as  great  and  disinter- 
ested as  that  with  which  the  most  religious  and 
well-principled  of  women  regard  their  offspring ; 
but  it  did  not  blind  her  to  his  faults.  Her  ex- 
perience of  life  had  not  led  her  to  expect  perfec- 
tion ; her  standard  of  morals  was  of  very  moder- 
ate height,  and  Dick  came  fully  up  to  it ; yet  she 
felt  that  her  son  was  headstrong,  impulsive,  and 
occasionally  ungovernable.  He  had  taken  his 
own  line  in  respect  to  his  dealings  with  Chandos 
and  with  others,  in  spite  of  her  urgent  entreaties. 
Her  opposition,  though  fruitless,  had  indeed  been 
so  strenuous  that  the  subject  was  a sore  one  be- 
tween them ; and  had  the  opportunity  been  less 
palpable,  she  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  re- 
vert to  it  that  night.  She  had  done  so,  however, 
and  carried  her  point.  He  had  passed  his  word 
to  her  that  he  would  undertake  no  more  such 
hazards,  and  Djck’s  word  was  as  steadfast  as  Ca- 
rew’s.  He  was  aimless  and  indolent ; but  as  a 
mean  man,  who  brings  himself  to  perform  some 
act  of  munificence,  will  effect  it  unsparingly,  or 
a selfish  man,  “ when  he  is  about  it,”  will  be  all 
self-abnegation ; so,  when  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  his  determination  was  rock;  Mrs.  Yorke 
then  felt  sure  of  her  son  so  far,  and  rejoiced  at 
it.  But  she  was  disturbed  about  him  on  other 
accounts.  Perhaps,  notwithstanding  her  asser- 
tion to  the  contrary,  she  may  have  had  some 
scanty  hopes  of  her  son’s  success  at  Crompton  ; 
or  perhaps  his  want  of  it  placed  before  her  for  the 
first  time  the  gigantic  obstacles  that  lay  in  his  so- 
cial path.  Were  the  times  really  gone  by  which 
she  had  known,  wherein  personal  beauty,  and 
youth,  and  grace  of  manner  could  win  their  way 
to  any  height?  Or  did  she  misjudge  her  own 
sex,  while  so  sagacious  an  observer  of  the  other? 
Her  Dick  was  still  very  young ; but  his  appear- 
ance should  surely  have  done  something  for  him 
even  now;  yet  hitherto  it  had  won  him  nothing 
but  friendships  of  doubtful  value,  one  of  which, 
indeed,  had  just  done  him  infinite  hurt.  Were 
girls  with  fortunes,  then,  as  prudent  and  calcu- 
lating as  those  who  were  penniless,  as  she  had 
been  ? It  did  not  strike  her  that  they  were  in- 
finitely more  unapproachable;  or  rather,  such 
was  her  estimation  of  her  son’s  attractions,  that 
she  thought  he  had  only  to  be  seen  in  his  opera- 
stall  to  become  the  magnet  of  every  female  heart. 
Had  she  been  mistaken  altogether  in  her  plan  for 
his  future  ? 

As  she  sat  over  the  dropping  embers  of  the 
fire,  while  the  ceaseless  rain  huddled  against  the 
pane  without,  a terrible  vision  crossed  her  mind. 
She  saw  her  son,  no  longer  young,  wan  with  dis- 
sipation and  excess,  peevish  and  fretting  for  the 
luxuries  which  she  herself,  old  and  decrepit,  could 
no  longer  procure  for  him.  She  even  heard  a 
voice  reproaching  her  as  the  cause  of  their  com- 
mon ruin  : ‘ ‘ Why  did  you  humor  me,  woman, 
when  I should  have  been  corrected?  Why  did 
you  bring  me  up  to  beggary,  as  though  I had 
been  a prince?  why  have  "taught  me  nothing 
whereby  I could  now  at  least  earn  my  daily 
bread  ? Why  did  you  let  me  lavish  in  my  youth 
the  money  which,  frugally  husbanded,  might  now 
have  supported  us  in  comfort  ? Why  did  you  do 
all  this — you  who  were  so  boastful  of  your  world- 
ly wisdom?”  For  a moment,  so  great  was  her 
mental  anguish,  that  she  almost  looked  her  age 
— not  that  the  picture  had  any  terrors  for  her- 
self, but  upon  her  son’s  account  alone.  She 
may  not  have  been  penitent,  as  good  folks  are, 
but  her  heart  was  full  of  another’s  woe,  and  bad 
no  room  left  for  one  selfish  regret.  She  had  (in 
her  vision)  ruined  both  ; but  it  was  only  for  dear 
Dick  that  her  tears  fell.  If  the  guardian  angel, 
which  is  said  to  watch  for  a time  by  every  one 
of  us,  had  not  given  up  his  disappointing  vigil  at 
poor  Mrs.  Yorke’s  elbow,  a tremor  of  delight  then 
stirred  him  limb  and  wing.  Nay,  perhaps  in  the 
Great  Day,  when  all  our  plans  shall  be  scruti- 
nized, whether  they  have  been  carried  out  or 
not,  this  poor,  impotent,  fallacious  one,  which 
worldly  Mrs.  Yorke  had  formed  for  her  son’s 
future,  will  stand,  perchance,  when  others  which 
recommend  themselves  better  to  human  eyes 
have  toppled  down,  because  built  on  the  rotten 
foundations  of  self.  There  will  certainly  be 
many  worse  ones.  She  did  not  propose  to  sell 
her  offspring,  as  match-making  mothers  do,  to 
evil  bidders.  In  her  doting  thought  her  Dick 
would  make  any  woman  happy  as  his  wife.  At 
all  events,  right  or  wrong,  judicious  or  otherwise, 
her  scheme  must  now  be  adhered  to : it  was  too 
late  to  take  up  with  any  other.  The  vision  of 
its  failure  had  faded  away,  and  she  could  think 
the  matter  out  with  her  usual  calmness. 

The  gray  dawn  creeping  through  the  shutter- 
chinks  found  her  thinking  still ; but  ere  the  dull 
sounds  of  awakening  life  were  heard  above  stairs, 
and  before  the  coming  of  the  sleepy,  slatternly 


maid  to  “do  the  parlor,”  Mrs.  York  had  ar- 
rived at  her  conclusion. 

The  early  matin  prime,  she  was  wont  to  say, 
was  always  her  brightest  hour,  but  it  found  her, 
on  the  present  occasion,  white  and  worn,  not 
with  her  long  vigil,  but  because  it  was  ‘ ‘ borne 
in  upon  her,  ” as  poor  Joanna  used  to  say,  that 
her  son  and  she  must  part  for  his  own  good : 
so  soon  as  the  spring  should  come  she  would  bid 
him  go.  London,  where  all  was  prudence  and 
constraint,  was  no  place  to  win  the  bride  she 
sought  for  him.  He  should  go  forth  into  the 
country,  where  even  heiresses  were  still  girls, 
and  win  her,  as  troubadour  of  old,  but  with 
sketch-book  in  hand  instead  of  harp.  Not  a 
promising  scheme,  one  might  say ; but  then, 
what  schemes  for  a young  man’s  future,  who 
has  no  money,  are  promising  nowadays  ? More- 
over, it  could  be  said  of  it  (as  can  not  be  often 
said)  that,  such  as  it  was,  her  Richard  was  by 
nature  adapted  for  it ; and — though  this  was  a 
less  satisfactory  reflection — was  adapted  for  no- 
thing else. 


LOUIS  II.  OF  BAVARIA. 

Kino  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  nothing  but  a romantic,  not  to 
say  silly,  worshiper  of  the  composer  Wagner, 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  boy- 
ish fancies  that  once  blinded  him  to  his  true  ca- 
reer, and  to  have  taken  the  manly  position  which 
the  head  of  a nation  should  occupy.  Following 
the  example  of  King  William  of  Prussia,  he  has 
taken  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  Bavarian  army, 
which  is  assisting  at  the  siege  of  Strasbourg.  The 
portrait  which  we  give  of  him  on  page  548  shows 
a rather  youthful  face,  but  one  not  incapable  of 
manly  determination. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY, 

If  I run  up  an  account  with  great  ease,  can  any  one 
tell  me  how  to  get  down  again  7 


An  intelligent  youth,  recently  engaged  in  a com- 
mercial office,  made  out  a shipping  bill  for  “fourty” 
barrels  of  flour.  His  employer  called  his  attention  to 
an  error  in  the  spelling  of  forty.  “ Sure  enough,”  re- 
plied the  promising  clerk,  “ I left  out  the  gh." 


At  a marriage  ceremony  in  Wickford,  Rhode  Island, 
lately,  the  groom  became  impatient  during  the  extended 
prayer,  and  interrupted  the  clergyman  with,  “Elder, 
ain't  that  ’bout  enough  7” 


At  a club,  of  which  Jerrold  was  a member,  a fierce  Jac- 
obite and  a friend  as  fierce  of  the  cause  of  William  III. 
were  arguing  noisily,  and  disturbing  less  excitable  con- 
versationalists. At  length  the  Jacobite,  a brawny  Scot, 
brought  his  fist  down  heavily  upon  the  table,  and  roared 
at  his  adversary.  “ I tell  you  what  it  is,  Sir ; I spit  upon 
your  King  William  1"  The  friend  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  not  to  be  outmastered  by  mere  lungs.  He 
arose  and  roared  back  to  the  Jacobite,  “And  I,  Sir, 
spit  upon  your  James  the  Second.”  Jerrold,  who  had 
been  listening  to  the  uproar  in  silence,  hereupon  rang 
the  bell  and  shouted,  “Waiter,  spittoons  for  two !” 


A story  is  told  of  Lord  Clarendon,  who  entered  on 
one  occasion  a restaurant  in  the  Palais  Royal,  to  dine 
as  a simple  bourgeois.  Having  ordered  a frugal  meal, 
he  called  for  a bottle  of  Champagne.  The  waiter,  an- 
ticipating the  customer  might  not  be  able  to  settle, 
whispered  the  price  was  twenty-five  francs  a bottle,  in 
hopes  to  put  an  end  to  his  lordship’s  extravagance. 
“ Oli ! in  that  case,”  said  the  Earl,  “bring  me  two  bot- 
tles.” 


Sorosis  isn’t  any  thing  new.  There  is  an  older  wo- 
man’s club  than  that— the  broomstick. 


In  a Hoosier  court  a witness,  being  asked  how  he 
knew  certain  persons  were  man  and  wife,  replied, 
“ Why,  dog  on  it,  haven’t  I heard  ’em  scold  more’n 
fifty  times !” 


“ And  so  you  have  married  a Mr.  Penny,”  said  a gen- 
tleman to  a lady  of  his  acquaintance.  “No  — Mr. 
Pence.”  “ Ah,  you  have  done  better  than  I thought !” 


At  Oxford,  England,  some  twenty  years  ago,  a tutor 
of  one  of  the  colleges  limped  in  his  walk.  Stopping 
one  day  last  summer  at  a railroad  station,  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a well-known  politician,  who  recognized  him, 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  the  chaplain  at  the  college 
at  such  a time,  naming  the  year.  The  doctor  replied 
that  he  was.  “ I was  there,”  said  the  interrogator, 
“and  I knew  you  by  your  limp.”  “Well,”  said  the 
doctor,  “ it  seems  that  my  limping  made  a deeper  im- 
pression on  you  than  my  preaching.”  “ Ah,  doctor,” 
was  the  reply,  with  ready  wit,  “it  is  the  highest  com- 

Eliment  we  can  pay  a minister  to  say  that  he  is  known 
y his  walk  rather  than  by  hiB  conversation.” 


A little  boy  three  years  old,  who  has  a brother  of 
three  months,  gave  as  a reason  for  the  latter’s  good 
conduct : “ Baby  doesn’t  cry  tears  because  he  doesn’t 
drink  any  water;  and  he  can’t  cry  milk.” 


A man  telling  about  a wonderful  parrot  hanging  in 
a cage  from  the  window  of  a house  which  he  haa  often 
passed,  said,  “It  cries  ‘Stop,  thief  1’  so  natural  that 
every  time  I hear  it  I always  stop .” 


A crusty  old  bachelor  says  that  women’s  hearts  are 
as  brittle  as  glass,  and  a man  who  wishes  to  engrave 
his  name  on  them  must  use  diamonds,  or  he  will  not  be 
successful 


Hnrrs  to  Bathers — Unless  you  are  staying  at  a very 
fashionable  hotel,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  the 
water  attired  in  a dress-coat  and  white  kids ; and  if  you 
are  not  very  anxious  about  staying  in  a certain  length 
of  time,  do  not  take  your  watch  in  with  you.  Persons 
liable  to  take  cold  from  damp  feet  will  find  gum  shoes 
serviceable  during  the  bath ; and  if  the  ocean  is  as 
dusty  as  it  is  sometimes  in  the  theatres,  a linen  duster 
will  be  nice  to  have  along  to  protect  your  suit  If  you 
are  a small  man,  never  try  to  bathe  a fat  woman  who 
weighs  more  than  three  hundred  pounds.  Never  bathe 
while  you  are  at  dinner ; but  it  will  be  well,  if  you  intend 
to  try  swimming  over  to  Europe,  to  take  a little  lunch 
along  In  a hermetically  sealed  sardine-box.  If  there 
are  indications  of  a freshet  in  the  ocean,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter not  to  go  in  at  all.  If  the  water  is  very  cold,  the 
wisest  plan  is  to  dressyourself  warmly ; but  if  you  get 
heated,  never  throw  off  your  bathing  clothes  suddenly, 
especially  if  there  are  ladies  in  the  vicinity.  It  will  be 
prudent  to  take  a bar  of  soap  in  to  bathe  with  you,  so 
that  if  the  undertow  carries  you  out  you  can  wash 
yourself  ashore.  Diving  for  the  Atlantic  cable,  so  as 
to  read  the  dispatches,  & strictly  forbidden  at  all  the 
watering-places.  If  you  get  too  far  away  from  shore, 
and  find  yourself  sinking,  it  will  be  prudent  to  write 
off  your  last  words  on  a piece  of  paper,  and  then  tie 
the  document  to  a stone  and  throw  it  ashore. 


A victim  of  unrequited  affection  concludes  as  fol- 
>ws: 

“ I sat  me  down  and  thought  profound ; 

This  maxim  wise  I drew: 

It’s  easier  far  to  like  a girl 
Than  make  a girl  like  you.” 


“ I am  afraid,  Sir,  yon  are  in  a settled  melancholy,” 
said  a landlady  to  a ‘miserable-looking  lodger.  “ No, 
madam,”  he  replied ; “ my  melancholy  won’t  settle- 
like  your  coffee,  it  has  too  much  grounds.” 


QUESTIONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

If  a red-breast  comes  into  your  garden,  does  he  come 
there  a robbin’  ? 

Where  is  game  to  be  found  besides  upon  land  that 
is  part-ridged  ? 

In  a domesticated  Btate,  da  hares  sit  upon  chairs  as 
well  ns  “forms?” 

When  a deer  escapes  the  huntsman  and  gets  back  to 
the  herd,  can  he  be  called  a jolly  gbod  fellow  ? 

When  a herd  of  red-deer  are  pursued,  and  one  is 
wounded,  does  he  stag-ber,  and  is  he  left  be-hind  ? 

Are  some  horses  said  to  resemble  pigs’  feet  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  trotters  ? 

Are  horses  wounded  in  battle  considered  hors  de  conu 
batf 

Is  it  imagined  that  the  polar  bear  considers  his  hab- 
itat an  ice  place  ? 

Is  it  the  lynx  only  that  can  be  found  along  the  chain 
of  the  Pyrenees  7 

Is  it  true  that  a very  little  will  “keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door  7” 

How  many  Arctic  foxes  did  Noah  take  with  him  7 

How  does  the  elk  a-moose  itself  7 

Is  it  on  account  of  its  size  that  the  mole  can  not  see  7 

Is  the  crane  addicted  to  (h)oysters  7 

Do  our  domestic  poultiy  enjoy  foul  weather  7 


An  old  farmer  said  to  his  sons : “ Boys,  don’t  you 
ever  spekerlate,  or  wait  for  suthin  to  turn  up.  You 
might  as  well  go  an’ sit  down  on  a stone  in  the  middle 
of  a medder,  with  a pail  atwixt  your  legs,  an’  wait  Lot 
a cow  to  back  up  to  you  to  be  milked.” 


The  man  “ over-bored”  was  an  editor. 


ON  THE  BEACH  AT  LONG  BRANCH. 

General  Grant  Listening  to  the  breakers ’ roar'X  “Well,  this  is  Refreshing  after  the 
Fatigues  of  WaO’HQI Hd I TTOm 
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THE  YACHT  RACE. 

Our  illustration  of  the  Yacht  Race  for  the 
Queen’s  Cup,  on  page  553,  shows  the  winning 
yacht  Magic  on  the  home-stretch,  after  passing 
the  light-ship,  which  is  visible  near  the  extreme 
left  of  the  picture.  She  leads  the  Idler  by  sev- 
eral hundred  yards ; and  directly  astern  of  the 
latter  vessel  is  the  Dauntless , which  eventually 
overhauled  her  and  came  in  only  five  minutes 
behind  the  winning  yacht.  At  the  moment 
chosen  by  our  artist  seven  yachts  had  rounded 
the  light  ship  ahead  of  the  Cambria , namely,  the 
Magic , the  Idler,  the  Dauntless , the  America, 
the  Silvie,  the  Phantom,  and  the  Madgie. 

The  race  was  the  most  exciting  one  ever  wit- 
nessed in  American  waters.  The  bay  was  cov- 
ered with  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  of  every 
description,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  contest 
was  witnessed  by  over  a hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple, whose  interest  was  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  among  the  contestants  for  the  prize  were 
the  celebrated  yacht  America,  the  winner  of  the 
International  race  of  1851,  and  the  Cambria, 
which  has  just  won  the  ocean  race  with  the 
Dauntless.  The  Magic,  one  of  the  handsomest 
as  well  as  one  of  the  fastest  yachts  in  the  world, 
made  the  race  in  about  three  hours  and  fifty- 
eight  minutes. 


THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  THEFT. 

Whoever  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  “ Romeo 
and  Juliet”  well  mounted  and  presented  on  the 
stage  has  had  the  opportunity  of  a divine  pleas- 
ure. I have  always  wondered  what  the  play 
would  be  when  exalted  by  the  touch  oftnusic, 
with  singing  melodies  evolving  from  that  under- 
current of  great  harmonies  on  which  the  action 
should  flow  along — as  if  a God  who  hail  moved 
among  us,  mortal,  suddenly  assumed  his  deific 
shape.  Yes,  as  it  is,  or  ought  to  be ; when  the 
orchestra  breathes  a festive  strain,  and  Juliet,  in 
southern  beauty  and  passion,  sheds  a light  upon 
the  stage  as  she  moves  along  her  stately  dance, 
with  Romeo  standing  sentinel  upon  her  grace, 
and  the  nurse  hovering  round  her,  like  a bee 
around  a blosson-~when  the  night  garden  glit- 
ters with  dew  in  all  its  great  shrubs  and  thickets, 
the  fountain  showers  its  spray,  the  vases  overflow 
with  heavy  flowers,  and  a slow  moon  casts  its 
silver  upon  the  lovers,  meeting  and  parting  there 
— it  needs  no  other  enchantment  than  its  own. 

It  was  in  turning  over  all  these  chances  of  good 
or  bad  in  this,  my  choicest  play,  that  I doubted 
one  night  at  the  door  of  a certain  theatre  wheth- 
er to  go  in  or  not.  Singular,  it  was.  that  I 
should  have  hesitated  that  one  night  of  all  nights, 
for  it  decided  my  whole  lot  in  life.  1 went  in,  as 
it  were,  on  a toss-up ; and  yet,  so  much  are  we 
the  puppets  of  destiny  that  what  seemed  to  me 
then  the  merest  trifle  of  chance  must  have  been, 
in  reality,  an  event  as  fixed  as  fate ; for  it  was 
there  that  I met  Jaqueline  de  Rochejaquelein. 

The  play  was  superb.  But,  in  spite  of  that 
fact,  my  eyes  were  continually  attracted  toward 
two  of  the  audience.  In  the  pit  sat  an  old  soldier 
stiff  and  stately,  with  a gray  mustache,  and  some 
foreign  orders  worn  over  his  threadbare  coat. 
By  his  side  was  a young,  slight  girl,  whose  inteut 
countenance  reflected  all  the  changes  of  the  play. 
The  red  lips  quivered,  the  roses  on  the  cheeks 
went  and  came;  now  a laugh  displayed  pearls 
of  teeth  and  a hundred  dimples ; now'  in  the 
large  dark  eyes  tears  gathered,  and  hung  on  long, 
backward-bent  lashes,  ready  to  fall.  This  lovely 
little  being  was  absorbed  in  the  play  so  much,  with 
all  her  heart  and  soul,  that  more  eyes  than  mine 
forgot  to  watch  the  shifting  acts  in  watching  her. 
She  leaned  forward,  forgetfully,  her  chin  resting 
upon  her  hand,  and,  in  so  doing,  revealed,  what 
seemed  rather  incongruous  with  her  othenvise 
plain  attire — a bracelet,  which  must  have  been  a 
costly  and  antique  heir-loom.  It  was  apparently 
a chain  of  Genoese  beads,  long  enough  to  encir- 
cle the  ivory  wrist  twice  and  hang  loosely  in  a 
great  loop  the  third  time;  each  bead  being  a 
filigrane  miracle  of  spun  gold,  a hollow  globe,  so 
fine,  so  thin,  so  delicately  wrought,  that  it  seemed 
a mere  bubble  of  light ; and  each  one — as  I had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  on  getting  it  into  my 
own  hands  later — the  fantastic  simulation  of  some 
flower’s  corolla,  with  all  its  petals  springing  open 
to  the  sun,  or  folded  over  to  hide  and  hold  the 
honey  of  its  heart.  I had  once  seen  a necklace 
of  the  same  miraculous  beauty  on  the  neck  of 
one  of  our  well-known  singers. 

Nobody  knew  any  thing  about  these  two,  ask 
as  I would.  It  seemed  impossible  to  find  any 
means  of  making  their  acquaintance.  To  all 
disbelievers  in  love  at  first  sight  I am  a living 
contradiction,  for  I declare  that  I loved  that  girl 
passionately  from  the  moment  I saw  her.  Such 
instances  have  been  known  in  the  world.  How 
could  I get  acquainted  with  her  ? That  was  the 
question.  To  do  so  I was  fully  resolved. 

I forgot  all  about  the  closing  tableau.  Leav- 
ing my  place,  I went  where  they  must  necessarily 
pass  me  jn  coming  out.  She  was  leaning  on  the 
old  soldier’s  arm,  and  her  face  was  close  to  me. 
The  throng  around  pushed.  My  foot  stepped 
on  the  hem  of  her  dress,  drawing  her  back  a 
little,  and  she  put  down  her  hand  to  release  the 
skirt.  The  loose  coils  of  the  bracelet  fell  nearly 
over  the  glove ; I touched  it  adroitly,  and  it 
slipped  oft'  and  was  hidden  in  my  hand.  She 
passed  on,  unconscious  of  the  loss. 

I am  not  a thief,  but  a gentleman  of  position ; 
though,  so  far,  appearances  are  certainly  against 
me.  They  must  have  found  out  the  loss  and  ad- 
vertised it  at  once ; for  the  next  morning  there 
it  was  in  black  and  white.  Tearing  open  the 
paper  with  some  trepidation,  lest  I should  have 
I me  the  work  too  well,  and  have  a real  theft  on 
'•ands,  I saw  the  announcement.  After  all, 

Md  lose  an  object  like  that  and  not  seek 

||^m^Lit  ? The  finder^f  the  bracelet  was  to 
' 7 Vanity  jPlacpj  4fld.jy<J|yld  be  hand- 


somely rewarded.  I intended  to  be  handsomely 
rewarded. 

I went  at  mid-  day.  Having  improved  the  fore- 
noon by  a vigorous  investigation  of  the  history 
of  the  inmates  of  Vanley  place,  number  seven, 
and  found  that  the  principal  resident  was  the 
General  Ue  Rochejaquelein,  a soldier  of  the  an- 
cient regime,  who  had  crossed  the  water  under 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  Emperor’s  displeasure. 
He  had  dropped  the  aristocratic  “de”  the  more 
thoroughly  to  assimilate  himself  to  his  poor  con- 
dition, and  lived  in  obscurity  with  his  daughter 
on  the  remnant  of  a wrecked  fortune. 

A French  maid  came  to  the  door:  probably 
one  who  had  accompanied  them  in  their  banish- 
ment. She  took  my  card  and  began  to  speak 
familiarly  in  her  broken  English  of  mademoi- 
selle's loss  at  the  theatre  the  previous  evening. 
It  was  so  seldom  mademoiselle,  pauvre  cherie, 
had  the  chance  of  the  least  divertisement — and 
for  it  to  have  been  marred  by  this  mishap  was 
sad  to  pity.  Saying  all  this,  she  threw  open  the 
door  of  a sitting-room,  and  addressed  the  general 
in  their  own  tongue. 

“ Monsieur  arrives  concerning  the  bracelet  of 
Mademoiselle  Jaqueline.” 

Mademoiselle  Jaqueline  sat  before  the  fire, 
embroidering  a wonderful  piece  of  lace — I be- 
came well  acquainted  with  that  kind  of  work  by- 
and-by.  The  general — it  was  the  same  old  state- 
ly man — put  down  a newspaper  to  take  my  card. 
The  young  lady  looked  up  with  a heightened  color 
and  expectant  face,  rising  as  she  did  so,  and  re- 
turning my  bow  with  a sweeping,  old-fashioned 
courtesy  that  was  as  irresistible  as  it  was  demure. 
Not  to  neglect  my  opportunity,  I first  made  an 
opening  for  conversation,  by  requiring  a descrip- 
tion of  the  lost  bauble,  in  order  to  identify  it. 

“ Mademoiselle  Rochejaquelein,”  said  the  stiff 
old  general,  rising  also,  but  with  as  much  of  a bow 
as  the  obelisk  could  have  given,  and  using  very 
tolerable  English,  “is  the  more  anxious  to  regain 
her  bracelet,  as  it  was  an  heir-loom.  An  heir- 
loom.” 

“That  is,”  said  a voice  musical  as  running 
water,  “it  was  left  to  me  by — my  mother.  She 
used  to  wear  it. " . • 

There  was  already  a certain  free  friendliness 
in  her  words,  although  her  manner  was  polished 
and  distant,  as  if  she  could  tell  to  me  the  little 
fact  she  would  have  kept  from  another.  I have 
fancied  since  then  that,  all  unconsciously,  she 
recognized  the  affinity  that  existed  between  us, 
and  would  have  chosen  words  more  reserved  had 
the  finder  been  any  body  but  myself. 

“May  I ask  you  to  describe  this  article?”  I 
said  again.  , 

“A  chain  of  graduated  filigrane  beads,  Sir; 
gold,  of  course,”  struck  in  the  general  with  mili- 
tary precision.  ‘ * Quite  unique  in  beauty,  and — 
in  rarity.  It  was  wound  three  times  round  the 
wrist.  Either  the  finder  must  be  an  adroit  thief 
— ahem — I beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons,  mon- 
sieur— ten  thousand  pardons ! ” 

“ Do  not  be  concerned,  Sir.  Pray  proceed.” 

“ I would  say  then,  that  Mademoiselle  Roche- 
jaquelein is — ” 

4 4 V ery  cat  eless,  papa,  ” she  said,  sweetly.  4 ‘ I 
confess  that  I do  not  remember  its  slipping  over 
my  hand.  I was  so — so  entetfe  with  the  play. 

I remember  turning,  too,  ” she  added,  4 4 and  see- 
ing no  one  seated  near  who  could  be  considered 
suspicious.”  All  this  with  the  charming  color 
varying  on  her  cheek,  as  it  shifted  to  and  fro,  in 
a way  to  drive  the  gazer  distracted. 

“Sir,”  I said,  “Mademoiselle  Rochejaquelein 
is  not  to  be  blamed ; although,  as  I am  the  lucky 
finder,  the  alternative  leaves  me  in  the  unpleas- 
ant predicament  of  your  ‘adroit  thief.’  I am 
fortunate  in  that  the  accident  has  afforded  me  the 
occasion  of  meeting  with  General  De  Rochejaque- 
lein, of  whose  valor  and  distinguished  actions  I 
have  heard  so  much.  We  have  some  friends  in 
common,  permit  me  to  say : Madame  Roselius 
and  Judge  Wontner  are,  I believe,  both  well 
known  to  you.  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  restore 
the  bracelet,  mademoiselle.  ” 

But  I held  the  beautiful  chain  still.  If  I 
passed  it  to  the  General  I should  lose  the  warm 
touch  of  those  little  hands,  the  glance  of  those 
grateful  eyes ; but  if,  ignoring  the  superior  au- 
thority of  the  General,  I gave  it  to  his  daughter, 
I ran  the  risk  of  offending  him.  So  the  General 
had  the  bracelet ; and  Jaqueline  went  on  with 
her  work. 

I felt,  even  at  that  early  period,  that  I could 
serve  for  her  as  long  as  the  patriarch  Jacob 
served  for  Rachel — if  I might  be  let  do  it.  The 
General  invited  me  to  a seat.  My  notice  of  his 
valor  had  gratified  him,  and  brought  the  blood 
to  a cheek  as  brown  and  as  wrinkled  as  a winter 
pear ; my  mention  of  the  two  mutual  friends  we 
possessed  in  this  great  city,  whose  acquaintance- 
ship with  himself  I had  discovered  that  morning, 
and  the  name  on  the  card  I had  tendered,  stamp- 
ed me,  in  position  at  least,  as  one  not  unworthy 
of  his  friendship.  Meanwhile,  I had  done  them 
a service;  I must  have  a glass  of  wine  and  a 
cracker  with  him.  The  old  domestic,  whom 
they  called  Noisette,  served  it  with  the  deference 
she  would  have  paid  a marquis.  I must  do  them 
the  honor  of  calling  again,  the  General  said; 
and  he  would  be  proud  to  wait  upon  me  at  my 
house. 

He  did  wait  upon  me;  I did  call;  and  this 
happened  again  and  again : but  too  often  with- 
out my  seeing  Jaqueline.  Sometimes  the  pretty 
girl  would  peep  in  and  vanish ; peep  and  vanish ; 
or  she  would  enter  to  sene  her  father  and  my- 
self with  the  glass  of  wine  and  cracker,  and  then 
disappear  altogether.  The  time  passed.  I grew 
more  intimate  at  the  house ; she  less  shy. 

Sitting  there  one  day  with  the  General,  her 
lace-work  frame  standing  near,  wanting  its  mis- 
tress, I took  the  opportunity  of  scanning  the  ex- 
quisite embroidery  of  leaf  and  vine  and  blossom, 
run  to  riot  in  their  white  wilderness  there,  and, 
as  I moved  my  hand  with  seeming  carelessness, 
of  setting  half  a dozen  stitches  backward. 


“Prenez  garde!”  said  this  practical  old  fel- 
low* “You  will  do  a mischief!”  and  then  he 
plunged  back  into  the  advance  of  his  column, 
which  he  had  been  detailing. 

I called  the  next  morning  to  leave  a book  that 
the  General  had  desired  to  borrow.  Mademoi- 
selle Jaqueline  was  alone  in  the  room  when  I was 
announced  by  the  old  domestic,  who  assured  me 
the  General  would  descend  in  an  “at  once.” 
Noisette  always  treated  me  in  a familiar  manner, 
as  if  possibly  I might  aspire  to  an  equality  with 
herself,  but  as  if  neither  I nor  any  other  of  my 
countrymen  could  ever  meet  her  master  and  mis- 
tress on  a footing.  It  is  a way  and  a belief  that 
she  has  to  this  day. 

Mademoiselle  Jaqueline’s  greeting  had  all  its 
national  formality,  and,  immediately  after  I 
returned  it,  she  resumed  her  work  in  silence. 
Then  I saw  her  lips  slowly  begin  to  quiver,  ever 
so  little,  the  corners  of  her  mouth  to  bury  them- 
selves in  dimples,  the  pearls  to  gleam ; and  final- 
ly she  broke  out  in  a merry  peal  of  laughter,  like 
the  light-hearted,  sweet  child  she  was. 

4 4 Why  did  you  make  such  a mischief  in  my 
work?”  she  said.  “Why  did  you  snarl  my 
thread,  and  pucker  my  net,  and  spoil  my  rose  ?” 

44  Perhaps  because  that,  instead  of  making 
your  escape  this  morning,  you  might  be  obliged 
to  stay  and  ask  me  why,  Mademoiselle  Jaque- 
line,” was  my  bold  answer. 

Mademoiselle  drew  in  as  if  resenting  it.  The 
dimples  went  away ; the  mouth  grew  grave. 

4 ‘ I must  tell  you,  monsieur,  that  you  are  not 
to  touch  my  work,”  she  said.  Then,  after  a lit- 
tle silence,  in  which  one  blush  had  chased  an- 
other across  her  cheek,  she  went  on  in  a lower 
tone.  44 1 — monsieur — I sell  it  1” 

I don’t  say  the  avowal  did  not  give  me  a shock. 
I certainly  had  wondered  at  the  constant,  un- 
wearied weaving  of  that  beautiful  embroidery, 
but  1 had#iever  thought  of  this.  Ideas  whirled 
through  my  mind.  I was  rich;  could  I not — 
bah ! it  would  never  have  done.  All  to  do  now 
was,  not  to  let  her  see  my  surprise. 

44  And  receive  fabulous  sums  for  it,  I dare  say, 
mademoiselle,”  was  my  careless  remark.  “I 
have  a small  cousin  at  home  who  sells  her  wa- 
ter-color drawings.” 

It  was  to  put  her  at  her  ease.  But  she  be- 
lieved me.  French  ideas  are  so  different  from 

“And  your — small  cousin — monsieur,  is  she 
obliged  to  do  so  ?" 

“ She  prefers  it.  She  says  it  is  pleasanter  to 
be  a honey-bee  than  a drone,  and  has  some  grand 
financial  talk  about  every  producer,  little  or  large, 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.” 

44 1 add  to  the  wealth  of  my  father,”  said  Ja- 
queline, proudly.  44  If  I did  not  we  should  want 
much.  We  are  poor.  Your — small  cousin — 
monsieur,  lives  at  home  with  you,  you  said  ?” 

“ Yes,  she  helps  to  keep  my  house.  She  is  a 
good  little  soul — one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
Shall  I bring  her  to  see  you  ? You  seem  to  have 
so  few  friends.  ” 

“Few?”  she  repeated,  resentfully.  44  But  I 
have  sufficient.  I have  good  friends.  She  must 
paint  well,  monsieur?” 

“Who?  My  small  cousin?  Finely.  Au- 
tumn leaves  or  holly-wood.  I have  a port-folio 
of  her  sketches : deiicate,  fanciful  things,  full  of 
real  genius.  I should  have  pleasure  in  showing 
them  to  you.” 

4 4 Thanks,  monsieur.  I do  not  care  for  such 
things.” 

Now,  what  had  put  her  out?  Was  it  the 
“small  cousin?”  I suppose  I ought  to  have 
said  that  the  mother^  an  invalid,  was  with  me 
too ; and  that  both  were  soon  going,  through 
the  small  cousin’s  marriage,  to  another  home. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  monsieur.  I would  not 
seem  ungracious.  If  you  will  bring  the  sketches, 
my  father  and  I will  be  pleased  to  see  them.” 

“No,”  I said,  laughing,  “I  shall  not  trouble 
you  with  them.  But  instead,  Mademoiselle  Ja- 
queline, what  do  you  say  to  the  opera  to-night  ? 
I came  to  offer  you  places.  ” 

She  held  her  breath.  A strange  look  of  de- 
light passed  over  her  face.  And  in  the  same 
moment  her  father  entered.  4 4 General,  can  I 
persuade  you  and  mademoiselle  to  accept  seats 
at  the  opera  to-night  with  me  ?” 

The  General,  who  had  once  been  in  the  habit 
of  conferring,  not  receiving  benefits,  drew  him- 
self up  a few  inches,  then  hesitated,  and  glanced 
at  his  daughter’s  shining,  eager  face. 

4 4 She  is  but  a child,  ” said  he,  with  a wave  of 
his  hand.  44  Monsieur,  with  the  greatest  pleas- 

What  a picture  she  was,  to  be  sure,  as  she 
stepped,  in  the  flare  of  the  gas-light,  from  the  door 
to  the  carriage  that  night ! The  comer  of  her 
shawl  was  flung  on  her  head.  A piece  of  her 
own  work  it  was,  but,  nevertheless,  lace  that  all 
the  rustling  dames  who  swept  to  their  places 
might  have  envied,  as  it  lay  on  her  shoulders 
and  on  the  darkness  of  her  hair  like  hoar-frost. 

It  was  an  old  opera,  doubtless  familiar  to  both 
the  father  and  daughter  in  the  by-gone  days  of 
their  own  land;  for  as  its  melodies  renewed 
themselves  now  and  again  a look  of  fond  intelli- 
gence passed  between  them.  Her  face  rippled 
with  smiles;  her  little  fan  kept  the  measure; 
she  was  radiant  with  satisfaction ; and  I saw  the 
old  General  himself  winking  and  blinking  hard, 
that  no  one  might  fancy  he  had  a tear  in  his  eye. 

44  Oh !”  she  cried,  as  we  separated  that  night, 
“how  happy  you  have  made  me!  It  was  like 
reading  a sweet  old  story  over  again.  It  was  re- 
turning from  exile — it  was  being  back  in  France ! ” 

We  grew  to  be  familiar  friends.  When  I went 
to  Vanley  Place  Jaqueline  would  remain  at  work 
in  the  room,  now  taking  a trifling  part  in  the 
conversation,  now  keeping  her  peace  altogether. 

I carried  her,  one  day,  a basket  of  Frontignac 
grapes,  full  of  the  sunshine  of  France,  as  I told 
her ; on  another  day  bunches  of  violets ; some- 
times a handful  of  fresh,  fair  roses.  She  was  a 
freakish  little  thing,  with  all  her  pretty  moods — 


to-day  full  of  thanks,  to-morrow  scarcely  vouch- 
safing a syllable.  I began  to  fancy  that  she  had 
some  unpleasant  suspicion  concerning  me.  I 
left  her  at  last  to  herself,  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
different  treatment.  One  could  but  be  interest- 
ed, too,  in  the  courteous  old  exile  himself,  so  full 
at  once  of  pride  and  of  humility.  I ventured, 
after  some  consideration,  to  propose  myself  to 
him  as  a pupil,  that  I might  obtain  that  facility 
of  conversation  in  French  which  neither  books 
nor  common  teachers  can  give.  He  accepted 
my  proposal  smilingly,  having  taken  great  pains, 
he  said,  to  perfect  himself  and  his  daughter  in 
English,  with  a view  to  this  same  purpose,  but 
never  having  been  able  to  bring  his  courage  to 
the  point  of  begging  for  pupils.  I was  the  less 
astonished  at  his  alacrity  when  he  absolutely  re- 
fused to  receive  a penny  for  his  lessons,  declar- 
ing that  I already  knew  all  he  could  impart  to 
me ; and  this  he  held  to  : was  I not  their  good 
friend  ? he  said. 

Now  when  I abandoned  Mademoiselle  Jaque- 
line to  her  own  devices,  paying  court  alone  to 
her  father,  my  little  lady  became  unbroken  ice. 
I can  not  say  that  I disliked  the  symptom.  It 
melted  ever  so  slightly,  though,  one  morning, 
when  I had  incidentally  mentioned  to  the  Gen- 
eral that  I should,  that  evening,  be  at  the  house 
of  Madame  Roselius,  who  gave  a grand  ball  in 
honor  of  her  son’s  marriage. 

44  We  have  the  cards  also,”  said  the  General, 
with  the  least  perceptible  air  in  the  world. 

44  And  will  go,  of  course?”  I said. 

“No,  I think  the  word  is  othenvise,”  said  he, 
smiling  in  Jaqueline’s  direction.  “You  have 
been  made  acquainted,  Monsieur,  with  much  of 
our  affairs.  My  little  witch  there — Mademoiselle 
Rochejaquelein,  I would  say — refuses  to  meet 
those  grand  ladies  who  wear  her  handiwork,  and 
will  not  go.  ” 

44  Pardon  me,  General ; that  deprives  you  both 
of  a pleasure.  This  entertainment  of  Madame 
Roselius  is  to  be  charming  as  faiiy-land.  Peo- 
ple are  going  wild  for  invitations.  My  small 
cousin  at  home  can  talk  of  nothing  else,  Made- 
moiselle Jaqueline.” 

“She  will  go,  then — your  small  cousin  ?” 

44  If  she  hail  to  adopt  the  stratagems  of  Cinder- 
ella to  arrive  there!” 

44 1 am  not  of  her  world,”  said  little  Jaqueline, 
with  something  like  a sigh,  and  working  out  a 
thorn  upon  her  vine,  which  was  not  in  the  pat- 
tern. 

It  was  to  me  a sufficiently  stupid  evening,  that 
with  Madame  Roselius,  notwithstanding  the  nov- 
elty and  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  house  seemed 
to  have  been  turned  into  a vast  grotto,  or  garden 
of  flowers.  The  walls  had  festoons  of  roses; 
panels  were  intertwined  with  scarlet  pomegran- 
ates and  creamy  aloes ; tables  and  mantel-pieces 
were  mats  of  blossoms ; balusters  and  cornices 
were  embedded  in  moss;  great  exotic  shrubs, 
distilling  odor,  made  avenues  and  dim  recesses 
very  sweet;  and  in  place  of  doors  there  wrere 
swinging  curtains  of  buds  and  vines.  The  scene 
was  lighted  by  a soft,  lambent  radiance  that  seem- 
ed to  pour  from  the  hearts  of  the  great  lilies  and 
warmer  flowers  that  draped  the  chandeliers,  and 
suffused  them  with  their  own  tints  of  deepest 
blue,  of  vivid  crimson,  of  changing  pink;  here 
was  one  of  snow-white  lustre,  and  there  one  of 
the  purest  gold.  From  its  concealed  place  among 
the  flowers,  faint,  distant  music  perpetually  float- 
ed down,  now  and  then  bursting  out  in  a sweet, 
bewildering  cadence  of  harp-strings,  that  took 
the  breath  away  with  pleasure — the  breath  whose 
air  was  only  living  fragrance.  Chatterton  w'as 
playing  that  night.  In  all  the  splendor  and 
charm  of  the  place — as  room  opened  into  room, 
lovely  faces  flitted  by,  soft  voices  murmured — 
I missed  one  face,  one  voice  among  them  ; and 
the  revel,  for  me,  lost  its  meaning. 

The  band  for  the  dancing  commenced.  Late 
in  the  evening,  a well-known  touch  was  laid 
upon  my  arm — my  cousin’s.  “Now  it  is  my 
turn,”  she  said;  “there  are  but  two  waltzes  be- 
fore supper,  except  the  German ; and  that  I 
dance  with — you  know  whom!” 

I took  her ; and  we  began  to  whirl  round  in 
the  wake  of  many,  when  happening  to  raise  my 
eyes  to  the  doorway,  a sight  there  sent  them 
spinning.  It  was  the  General  De  Rochejaque- 
lein in  his  grand  uniform  with  its  stars  and  deco- 
ration, with  Jaqueline  on  his  arm.  She  wore 
white,  without  ornament : not  so  much  as  a sprig 
of  myrtle.  The  carnation,  though,  was  on  her 
cheek,  the  light  of  jewels  in  her  eyes.  She  stood 
there  like  a little  flame ; a magnificent  flower- 
spirit,  with  the  blossoms  of  the  doorway’s  arch 
hanging  round  her  head.  A wrathful  little  spir- 
it, though,  be  it  said,  as  she  surveyed  me. 

Be  you  very  sure  that  I seated  my  small  cous- 
in quickly,  and  had  Jaqueline  on  my  arm. 

44 She  is  very  easy  with  you ! ‘It  is  my  turn 
now,’  I heard  her  say.” 

44  And  now  it  is  yours,”  I whispered. 

The  waltz  was  divine.  It  was  as  if  the  hid- 
den orchestra  had  kept  their  best  till  then ; full 
of  the  pathos  that  all  dance-music  has  when 
meant  to  be  most  joyous ; full,  too,  of  delicious 
involutions,  winding  in  and  out  till  its  ravishing 
tune  seemed  to  fill  the  very  core  of  the  heart. 
My  aim  was  round  Jaqueline,  my  head  was  bent 
toward  her,  I felt  her  breath,  her  heart ; we 
swayed  to  the  same  music ; it  quickened  and 
whirled  us  at  its  will , we  were  in  another  world, 
a wild,  and  swqpt,  and  passionate  world ; and 
I’m  sure  I did  not  want  to  come  back  to  this 
one.  Suddenly,  with  an  imperious  movement, 
she  stood  still. 

“That  will  do,  monsieur,”  she  said.  44  Thanks! 

I trouble  yon  no  more.”  And  before  I had  re- 
covered my  bewildered  vexation,  Jaqueline  and 
her  father  were  both  gone. 

When  I saw  Jaqueline  the  next  time,  it  was 
at  her  own  house.  She  barely  raised  her  eyes 
at  my  entrance ; she  did  not  speak ; she  sat  there 
drawing  her  needle  in  and  out,  a pattern  of  pro- 
priety, j frof^  timCS  t0  aSSUte  ^ 
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self  that  this  was  the  damsel  of  that  night  of 
fiowere — that  1 had  whispered  sweet  words  to 
her — that  I had  held  her  in  my  arms,  ft  was 
impossible  to  believe  it ! 

A score  of  these  little  scenes,  these  oscillations 
and  vibrations  — to-day  a sunbeam,  to-morrow 
an  icicle — when  one  afternoon,  just  as  I was 
concluding  a brief  visit,  the  General  was  sum- 
moned to  the  door  below.  I stood,  looking  from 
the  window  a moment,  not  liking  to  go  down 
just  then,  yet  exchanging  no  words  with  made- 
moiselle, when  a pleasant  little  murmur  struck 
my  ear — Jaqueline  was  singing  to  herseff,  as  if 
there  were  not  another  soul  in  the  room,  and, 
though  half  under  her  breath,  yet  with  a voice 
as  rich  as  that  of  a June  thrush.  It  was  only  an 
air  from  the  opera  that  we  had  heard  together. 
I turned ; and,  going  down  the  room,  staid  be- 
fore her  embroidery  frame. 

“Tell  me,  mademoiselle,  what  it  is  I have 
done  to  offend  you.” 

She  looked  up  for  a moment,  intending  to  be 
severe  and  dignified.  But  it  would  not  do.  The 
lips  pursed  up  and  quivered,  and  there  came  the 
old  peal  of  laughter. 

“The  small  cousin  marries  next  month,”  I 
whispered. 

There  came  a blush  like  a crimson  rose.  The 
head  bent  low  over  the  embroidery;  and — the 
General  came  back  again. 

Some  days  went  on.  Mademoiselle’s  moods 
were  variable  as  the  weather.  My  constitution 
would  not  stand  it  longer,  and  I determined  to 
put  may  fate  to  the  test. 

She  still  sat  behind  her  lace  frame,  like  a fix- 
ture ; tracing,  as  exquisitely  as  a winter’s  night 
traces  them  on  the  pane,  her  pattern  of  fern 
leaves  and  wild  roses  there.  The  General  had 
gone  out  this  day,  and  I came  in.  I had  been 
greeted  with  an  inclination  of  the  head,  a simple 
sentence,  and  then  silence.  I went  to  the  rug, 
and  warmed  myself  before  the  fire ; she  sat  at 
the  other  side,  one  step  away.  But  the  inclin- 
ation of  her  head  had  given  a finishing  stroke 
to  the  hair  that  had  loosened  as  she  bent  over 
her  work ; down  it  all  came,  falling  round  her 
like  a nun’s  veil.  She  lifted  her  two  little  hands 
to  part  it  from  the  face,  over  which  a flush  was 
streaming  like  an  aurora;  and  I stood  before 
her. 

“ How  long  do  you  imagine  I shall  put  up 
with  this,  Mademoiselle  Jaqueline  ? Do  you 
suppose  I can  live  under  a sky  so  variable ; this 
hour,  June — the  next,  January?  Henceforth, 
it  is  to  be  all  summer — do  you  hear  ? I put  this 
seal  upon  it!”  and  bending  across  the  frame,  I 
kissed  her  red,  warm  mouth. 

She  grew  as  white  as  she  had  been  rosy ; her 
head  fell  forward ; I thought  she  was  about  to 
faint,  and  dashed  the  frame  aside  to  take  her  in 
my  arms.  But  she  only  hid  the  white  face  there, 
sobbing  out — “Forgive  me!  oh,  monsieur,  for- 
give! I had  thought  for  so  long  that — it  was 
the — small  cousin.” 

“ But  I told  you  it  was  not.  She  marries  the 
husband  of  her  choice.  She  is  like  my  sister.” 

No  reply.  Only  the  face  hidden  from  me. 

“You  are  a goose,  Jaqueline.”  And  the 
sweet  face  was  got  to  at  last. 

“Monsieur,”  said  the  General,  when  it  was 
all  explained  to  him,  after  he  had  entered  to  find 
us  side  by  side,  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  evening 
fire,  “ I had  once  the  idea  that  it  was  you  your- 
self, after  all,  who  stole  my  daughter’s  bracelet.  ” 

“ Well,  Sir ! And  now  ?” 

“ And  now  you  have  stolen  her  heart.” 


STRASBOURG. 

The  city  of  Strasbourg,  now  besieged  by  a 
German  army,  is  a strongly  fortified  town  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Bruche  and  the  111,  and  about  half  a mile  from 
the  Rhine,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a wooden 
bridge.  The  town,  of  which  we  give  a view  on 
page  548,  is  built  in  a plain,  is  very  irregular  in 
form,  and  divided  into  several  parts  by  canals  or 
branches  of  the  111,  over  which  there  are  a num- 
ber of  bridges.  The  houses  are  lofty,  and  sub- 
stantially built  of  stone ; many  of  them  have 
steep  roofs,  with  two  or  three  rows  of  attic  win- 
dows running  across  them.  Of  the  streets,  some 
are  wide  and  straight,  but  the  greater  part  are 
narrow.  It  is  surrounded  with  strong  defensive 
works  about  six  miles  in  circumference.  The 
citadel  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  built  by 
Vauban,  is  a regular  pentagon,  composed  of  five 
bastions  connected  by  curtains  with  ravelins  and 
outworks  extending  almost  to  the  Rhine. 

Of  its  public  buildings  the  principal  is  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Notre  Dame,  founded  in  1015,  and 
justly  classed  among  the  most  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  that  exist. 
Its  tower,  which  is  466  feet  in  height,  and  the 
loftiest  in  the  world,  is  a master-piece  of  archi- 
tecture, being  built  of  hewn  stone,  cut  with  such 
nicety  as  to  give  it  at  a distance  some  resemblance 
to  lace,  and  combining  the  utmost  elegance  and 
symmetry  of  form  with  perfect  solidity  of  con- 
struction. The  west  front  is  ornamented  with 
carved  work  and  statues,  and  the  interior  is 
decorated  with  stained-glass  windows,  and  con- 
tains a stone  pulpit  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  astronomical  clock  in  the  tower,  which 
shows  the  changes  of  the  moon  and  the  seasons, 
is  a master-piece  of  mechanism.  Besides  the 
cathedral  it  has  other  churches,  among  which 
those  of  St.  Etienne  and  St.  Thomas  and  the 
Temple  Neuf  are  the  most  remarkable ; the  old 
castle  of  Strasbourg,  the  town-hall,  the  episcopal 
palace,  the  court-house,  theatre,  several  hospitals, 
tribunal  of  commerce,  public  library,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prefect,  the  academy,  custom-house, 
a school  of  artillery,  a cannon  foundry,  an  arse- 
nal, several  markets,  and  monuments  to  Guten- 
berg and  Generals  Rubber  a.njdJ)E3SAix,  It  is 
a bishop’s  see,  and  the  1 a&a.fr  l«f--a-  clwifiber  of 
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commerce.  The  manufactures  of  Strasbourg  are 
flax,  hemp,  wine,  spirituous  liquors,  linen,  & il- 
cloth,  blankets,  carpets,  hardware,  leather,  cur- 
ton,  lace,  snuff',  jewelry,  buttons,  cutlery,  clocks, 
chemicals,  mathematical,  musical,  and  other  in- 
struments. It  also  contains  some  copper  and 
iron  works  and  soap  factories,  and  has  a large 
trade  in  books.  Population,  82,014. 

Strasbourg  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  having 
existed  as  a Roman  station  prior  to  the  Christian 
era.  Its  vicinity  has  been  more  than  once  the 
scene  of  military  operations  in  the  present  age. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  General  Rubber,  Marshal 
Reuuerman,  and  of  Pierre  Schceffer,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  inventors  of  printing. 
By  means  of  railways  and  canals  it  is  connected 
with  the  chief  towns  and  great  rivers  of  France, 
and  with  the  Danube,  by  which  means  its  com- 
merce is  greatly  extended. 


THE  FORTRESS  OF  METZ. 

The  French  town  of  Metz,  a strongly  fortified 
place  (Cannes , within  and  around  which  the 
French  army  is  now  concentrated  for  reorgani- 
zation, is  situated  in  the  department  of  the  Mo- 
selle, about  170  miles  east  of  Paris,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Moselle  with  a smaller  stream. 
It  is  connected  with  the  capital  by  railway,  and 
is  an  important  point  in  the  line  of  defensive 
operations  which  the  Prussian  victory  over  Mar- 
shal M ‘Mahon,  at  Haguenau,  has  forced  upon 
the  French. 

The  Porte  des  Allemands,  or  Gate  of  the  Ger- 
mans, of  which  we  give  an  illustration  on  page 
548,  is  one  of  the  seven  gates  of  Metz.  It  has 
the  aspect  of  a strong-hold  flanked  with  towers, 
but  is  protected  by  fortifications  of  more  modern 
date.  This  gate  was  constructed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  is  attested  by  a Gothic  inscription 
upon  one  of  the  towers.  It  is  a very  interesting 
specimen  of  the  military  architecture  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Against  this  gate  and  that  part  of  the 
town  now  defended  by  Bellefort,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  principally  directed  his  efforts  in 
the  siege  of  1552. 

The  arsenal  of  Metz  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  town,  between  the  town  and  the  fort 
of  Bellecroix.  It  contains  many  objects  of  in- 
terest — notably  the  Salle  d’Armes,  containing 
60,000  muskets,  from  7000  to  8000  pistols,  and 
a great  quantity  of  other  arms.  This  arsenal  is 
a vast  establishment.  Large  numbers  of  arms 
are  fabricated  in  its  work-shops,  as  well  as  muni- 
tions of  war.  It  formerly  contained  a curious 
bronze  cannon,  called  the  Griffon  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  which  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1 799, 
and  which  was  remarkable  for  its  rich  ornament- 
ation, as  well  as  for  its  dimensions.  This  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  at  Paris. 


WASP  LIFE. 

The  life  of  a wasp  is  by  no  means  monoto- 
nous ; even  in  her  cradle  her  future  character  is 
foreshadowed  by  the  sharp  mandibles  with  which 
the  larva  is  supplied,  and  the  courage  with  which 
she  ventures  on  the  dangerous  journey  up  the 
walls  of  the  cell.  Her  duties  are  very  various : 
each  period  of  her  life  has  its  special  duties 
adapted  to  her  condition.  The  relation  in  which 
the  mother  wasp  stands  to  the  swarm  is  peculiar. 
She  differs  from  the  queen  bee  in  being  to  the 
others  their  mother  rather  than  their  queen.  Her 
history  is  very  like  that  of  the  workers  in  its  gen- 
eral outline : like  her  they  build,  collect  food, 
and  tend  the  larvae;  and  like  her,  only  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  they  lay  eggs.  The 
first  change  that  comes  over  the  mother  wasp  is 
her  ceasing  to  make  paper.  This  faculty,  prob- 
ably depending  on  the  activity  of  the  salivary 
glands,  seems  to  be  given  to  her,  as  to  the  work- 
ers, only  for  a definite  period.  By  this  time  the 
worker  brood  has  begun  to  appear,  and  they  re- 
lieve her  of  this  part  of  her  task,  and  of  the  daily 
increasing  labor  of  feeding  the  larvae.  She  re- 
stricts herself  henceforth  to  her  purely  maternal 
duty  of  laying  eggs,  and  now  rarely  leaves  the 
interior  of  the  nest.  Brood  after  brood  success- 
ively undertake  the  task  of  building,  replacing 
the  older  wasps,  which,  with  advancing  age,  be- 
come incapable  of  making  paper.  Thus  a con- 
stant system  of  promotion  is  going  on:  those 
which  have  no  longer  the  faculty  of  house-mak- 
ing betake  themselves  to  the  duties  of  house- 
keeping; and,  while  the  large  young  wasps,  in 
full  glandular  vigor,  maintain  and  enlarge  the 
nest,  the  older  shrunken  wasps  find  full  employ- 
ment in  satisfying  the  hungry  mouths  which  peer 
out  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  comb. 


LISTENING  WITH  THE  TEETH. 

Listening  with  your  teeth  may  seem  a com- 
ical action,  but  it  is  a possible  one,  and,  after  all, 
no  more  unnatural  than  that  of  talking  with  the 
fingers,  which  every  educated  mute  can  perform. 
Any  one  who  will  hold  a vibrating  tuning-fork 
to  his  dentals  will  be  struck  with  the  sonorous 
thrill  that  goes  through  his  head,  and  the  superior 
intensity  of  the  sound  compared  to  what  is  ex- 
perienced when  the  fork  is  held  to  the  ear.  That 
other  nerves  than  those  appointed  for  audition  are 
capable  of  conveying  sound-vibrations  to  the 
brain  is  thus  pretty  evident.  We  had  remarked 
this  so  often  that  we  were  fully  prepared  to  give 
credence  to  a statement  made  by  a newspaper 
correspondent  to  the  effect  that  a deaf  friend  was 
stirred  with  delight  at  the  music  of  a violin  ren- 
dered audible  to  him  first  by  placing  the  in- 
strument between  his  teeth  while  it  was  played 
upon,  and  afterward  by  means  of  a string  tied 
to  the  violin,  whereof  one  end  was  held  in  the 
deaf  man’s  mouth.  The  writer  in  question  sug- 
gests a repetition  of  his  experiment  upon  a larger 
scale,  with  a number  of  strings  stretched  from 
au  orchestral  sounding-board  to  the  mouths  of 
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a deaf  audience.  A concert  of  such  character 
might  be  a ludicrous  affair  to  sharp-eared  spec- 
tators, but  we  venture  to  think  with  the  proposer 
that  the  experiment  would  be  far  more  gratify- 
ing than  absurd  to  those  who,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  were  thus  moved  by  concord  of 
sweet  sounds.  Let  us  hope  that  curiosity,  if 
nothing  else,  will  prompt  a trial  by  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  deaf  in  our  asylums.  As  our 
inventive  times  go,  we  ought  not  to  be  backward 
in  attacking  any  problem  for  the  alleviation  of 
bodily  suffering  or  the  restoration  of  natural  de- 
formations. We  make  the  lame  walk  and  the 
toothless  bite.  We  have  even  made  the  blind  to 
see ; for  lately  a Venetian  surgeon  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  lost  vision  of  a man  whose  case  had 
been  abandoned  as  incurable.  As  to  making  the 
dumb  speak,  we  doubt  not  that  Professor  Mel- 
ville Bell  would  assert  his  readiness  by  his  sys- 
tem of  visible  speech  to  do  so  at  short  notice.* 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  severe  drought  which  has  prevailed  this  season 
in  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  certain  sections  of  our 
own  country,  has  induced  several  scientific  men  to 
speculate  on  the  idea  of  inducing  rain  by  what  may 
be  called  artificial  means.  If  this  matter  can  be  thor- 
oughly investigated,  and  made  so  practical  that  we  may 
obtain  rain  at  pleasure,  the  crops  might  not  be  so  un- 
certain as  they  are  now.  To  be  sure,  a grand  difficulty 
arises  at  once : no  two  farmers  would  ever  agree  when 
to  have  the  rain  come— though  the  potatoes  of  the  one 
w*re  longing  for  water,  the  hay  of  the  other  would  be 
bj  oiled  by  a shower.  And  who  would  settle  the  mat- 
ter? We  suppose,  however,  an  appeal  to  the  ballot 
would  decide  all  such  vexed  questions. 

It  appears  that  M.  Le  Maout,  a chemist  of  St  Brieuc, 
has  made  many  observations  which  indicate  that  rain 
is  often  caused  by  the  concussion  of  air  produced  by  a 
cannonade.  During  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  the  barom- 
eter in  Brittany  was  affected,  notwithstanding  the  six 
hundred  leagues  which  lay  between.  M.  Le  Maout  as- 
serts that  he  could  tell  before  the  news  arrived  when 
fighting  was  going  on,  because  the  concussion  of  the 
air  produced  its  effect  within  100  and  200  minutes.  The 
sky  then  became  overcast,  and  a drizzling  rain  would 
soon  fall,  frequently  followed  by  heavy  showers,  and 
then  by  wind.  This  chemist  also  cites  other  instances 
when  rain  has  been  induced  by  the  cannonade  of  bat- 
tle. He  suggests  that  if  rain  is  desired  at  Paris,  there 
should  be  a southwest  wind,  and  the  barometer 
should  mark  less  than  76  centimeters.  The  cannonade 
should  then  be  begun  not  at  Paris,  but  at  Cherbourg, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  aqueous  vapor. 
The  best  time  would  be  in  the  morning,  before  the 
mist  hanging  over  the  sea  has  been  dissipated.  Sever- 
al batteries  should  be  fired  simultaneously,  at  short  in- 
tervals ; and  if  this  cannonade  were  to  coincide  with 
some  religious  festival,  requiring  the  bells  to  be  rung, 
the  effect  would  be  all  the  more  certain. 

A military  commission  at  St.  Petersburg  is  actively 
engaged  in  studying  some  modifications  which  it  is 
proposed  to  introduce  into  knapsacks.  A French 
doctor  has  laid  before  the  commission  a knapsack 
which,  by  means  of  a simple  piece  of  mechanism,  can 
be  brought  round  to  the  front,  and  made  to  serve  at 
the  same  time  as  a breast-plate  for  the  soldier  and  a 
rest  for  his  rifle. 

A new  revolving  cannon,  capable  of  firing  forty 
rounds  a minute,  is  vaguely  hinted  at  in  Paris. 

About  one  thousand  students  are  connected  with  the 
University  at  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine.  Soon  after  war 
was  declared  the  entire  number  presented  themselves 
before  the  authorities,  and  asked  that  they  might  be 
instantly  enrolled  in  the  defense  of  the  country. 

A Paris  banker  received  from  a Berlin  banker  a re- 
mittance of  £4000,  and  a letter  thus  worded : “ The 
other  £4000  will  be  due  next  month ; I shall  bring  it 
with  our  troops  myself.”  He  received  as  good  as  he 
sent  in  this  reply : “ I will  endeavor  to  ameliorate  your 
captivity  by  all  the  means  in  my  power.” 

Kentucky  can  boast  of  giants  almost  A Mrs.  How- 
ard recently  died  in  Bourbon  County  in  "her  eighty- 
sixth  year.  She  was  six  feet  and  one-half  inch  in 
height,  and  weighed  over  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds.  She  was  the  mother  of  ten  children,  all  but 
one  of  whom  lived  to  years  of  maturity,  and  were  over 
six  feet  in  height  Seven  of  them  are  yet  living,  the 
tallest  being  six  feet  ten  inches  high.  Mrs.  H.  had 
twelve  brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  whom  were  over  six 
feet  Her  husband  was  six  feet  and  four  inches  high. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  just 
passed  a divorce  law.  This  is  supposed  to  be  an  indi- 
cation of  the  progress  of  “civilization.” 

About  one  hundred  gentlemen  of  St  Louis  have  just 
completed  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  Chi- 
nese house-servants  into  their  families.  The  negotia- 
tions have  been  made  with  the  Chinese  Emigration 
Society  in  San  Francisco.  They  have  agreed  to  pay 
them  good  wages,  and  to  afford  them  all  necessary 
protection  during  their  term  of  service. 

Frank  Thorn,  alias  Matthew  D.  Carpenter,  recently 
made  a perilous  leap  in  Buffalo  from  the  roof  of  a 
high  building— Watson’s  elevator— into  the  water  be- 
low. The  distance  from  the  roof  from  which  he  jump- 
ed to  the  water’s  edge  is  stated  to  be  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  feet  by  actual  measurement.  Not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  persons  assembled  to  witness  this 
fool-hardy  feat  The  young  man,  who  is  about  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  seems  to  have  grown  up  without 
thfc  slightest  idea  of  fear,  and  from  childhood  has  been 
noted  for  daring  deeds,  which  have  often  endangered  his 
life.  On  this  last  occasion  he  made  the  leap  fairly,  and 
for  a part  of  the  distance  down  kept  an  erect  position ; 
then,  to  the  horror  of  the  spectators,  he  gradually  turn- 
ed forward,  and  at  last  struck  the  water  on  his  right 
side  with  a tremendous  concussion.  Boats  and  various 
instruments  of  rescue  were  at  hand,  and  with  some  dif- 
ficulty he  was  dragged  into  a boat  The  shock  to  his 
system  was  terrible,  and  for  some  time  he  was  thought 
to  be  near  death.  Though  now  considered  out  of  dan- 
ger, he  will  probably  be  a long  time  in  recovering  his 
health. 

Since  the  death  of  M.  Prevost-Paradol  many  facts 
have  come  to  light  which  indicate  with  much  certainty 
that  self-destruction  was  the  result  of  a fit  of  insanity. 
It  appears  that  for  a long  time  the  unfortunate  Minis- 
ter had  been  troubled  with  apprehensions  of  softening 


of  the  brain,  and  had  contemplated  with  horror  the 
possibility  of  living  bereft  of  reason.  He  had  received 
medical  treatment  in  France  for  this  threatened  mala- 
dy. His  daughter  communicated  the  fact,  after  his 
death,  that  he  had  for  some  time  lived  in  dread  of 
insanity  from  softening  of  the  brain ; and  the  circum- 
stance that  his  wife  had  died  insane  weighed  heavily 
on  his  mind.  The  pistols  were  bought  as  a protection 
against  robbers,  it  being  his  custom  to  keep  them  in 
his  bedroom.  It  is  believed  that  when  he  retired  to 
bed  that  last  night  he  had  no  thought  of  self-destruc- 
tion, but  that  the  heat  oppressed  him  greatljr,  and  that 
he  woke  suddenly,  feverish,  and  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  insane. 

The  directors  of  some  of  our  city  railroads  have  re- 
ceived a novel  proposition  from  certain  parties— name- 
ly, to  put  upon  their  lines  a number  of  palace  cars. 
These  cars  are  only  to  carry  a certain  number  of  pas- 
sengers, and  each  passenger  is  to  be  provided  with  a 
handsomely  cushioned  easy-chair,  or  an  entire  apart- 
ment, if  willing  to  pay  for  it  An  extra  charge  of  ten 
cents  will  be  asked  for  each  passenger  occupying  a 
chair.  There  is  no  reason  why  some  such  experi- 
ment should  not  be  tried.  The  present  crowding  of 
the  cars  renders  almost  every  body  uncomfortable. 
Those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  comfort  want  it, 
and  should  be  gratified.  Certainly  there  are  a great 
many  who  would  gladly  pay  ten  cents  premium  to 
have  a comfortable  seat* to  themselves  during  a long 
ride. 

Louis  Kossuth  feels  himself  too  old  and  broken  and 
nerveless  to  come  before  the  public  as  a lecturer. 
Some  months  ago  the  Boston  Lyceum  Bureau  com- 
missioned a celebrated  lecturer  to  travel  through  Eu- 
rope until  he  found  Kossuth,  and,  as  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  poor,  to  offer  him  a series  of  lucrative  en- 
gagements with  lyceums  in  the  United  States.  The 
proposition  was  pressed  upon  him,  but,  although  grate- 
ful for  the  invitation,  he  expressed  his  determination 
to  speak  no  more  in  public  unless  his  duty  to  his  own 
country  demanded  it  Kossuth  was  found  in  a re- 
tired quarter  of  the  city  of  Turin. 

It  is  a pleasant  theory  to  tender-hearted  anglers  that 
the  wriggling  of  the  fish  on  the  dry  land  is  not  indica- 
tive of  agony  but  of  ecstasy.  It  has  been  taken  from 
the  water  where  there  is  but  little  oxygen  into  the  air 
where  there  is  a good  deal  of  it,  and  feels  just  as  a per- 
son does  when  he  takes  laughing  gas. 

“The  pavements  are  all  hissing  hot,  the  sky  above  is 
brazen, 

And  every  head  as  good  as  dead  the  sun  can  set  his 
rays  on; 

The  lean,  lank-looking  skeletons  go  staJdng  pale 
and  gloomy; 

The  fat,  like  red-hot  frying-pans,  send  hotter  fancies 
through  me.” 

So  wrote  N.  P.  WilU?  once— so  might  he  write  again 
had  he  lived  in  the  “heat  'd  terms”  of  this  present 
summer. 

Twenty  years  ago  an  adventurous  youth,  by  name 
Charles  Guerolt,  left  home  and  friends  in  France  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  America.  Nothing  was  heard  of 
him  for  three  years  beyond  this,  that  he  had  gone  to 
Mexico.  A younger  brother,  named  Theophile,  then 
came  to  this  country  and  sought  every  where  for  his 
lost  brother,  but  all  in  vain.  Still  he  did  not  wholly 
give  up  hope.  He  settled  in  Chicago  and  took  charge 
of  a French  newspaper  in  that  city.  A few  weeks  ago 
Theophile  read  an  account  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
arrival  in  Chicago  of  Red  Cloud  and  his  chiefs  on  their 
way  from  Washington.  The  name  of  the  interpreter 
accompanying  the  party  struck  his  attention,  it  being 
the  same  as  that  of  his  lost  brother.  He  at  once  sought 
an  interview;  but  the  interpreter  had  already  gone 
West.  Red  Cloud,  however,  detected  a resemblance 
between  the  two,  and  Theophile  has  now  gone  to  that 
chief’s  dominions  in  the  hope  of  meeting  there  his 
brother,  who  doubtless  years  ago  became  enamored 
of  the  wild  Indian  life. 

A gentleman,  passing  by  a humble  hovel  in  Buffalo 
the  other  day,  heard  a child  crying  lustily  a short  dy; 
tance  away,  and,  seeing  that  nobody  came  to  the  na- 
cue,  stepped  to  the  door  and  informed  an  old  lady  t».-e 
one  of  her  children  was  crying  outside,  adding  that  i. 
had  probably  hurt  itself  badly.  The  fondlnother  look- 
ed up  from  her  wash-tub  and,  in  a tone  of  kind  ex- 
planation, observed : “ My  good  gracious,  man ! I’ve 
got  so  many  children  that  I can’t  run  when  every  one 
of  them  happens  to  cry.  It’s  enough  for  me  to  know 
by  its  noise  that  the  young  un’s  alive.”  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  woman  had  eighteen  children,  fifteen 
her  own  and  three  adopted.  She  is  a widow,  and  sup- 
ports all  but  one  of  them  by  gardening,  washing,  and 
ironing. 

What  magic  there  is  in  a titled  name ! Not  long  ago 
a stranger  reached  a railway  station  in  London  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  signal  given,  and  to  see  the  train  quietly 
passing  off.  With  an  authoritative  voice  he  shouted 
to  the  guard,  “ Stop ! Lord  Lifford’s  coming Instant- 
ly the  obsequious  guard  signaled,  the  train  slackened 
its  speed,  and  moved  back  to  await  his  lordship’s  ar- 
rival. Meanwhile  the  stranger  procured  his  ticket, 
comfortably  seated  himself  in  a third-class  carriage, 
and  then,  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  inform- 
ed the  guard  that  his  lordship  had  entered,  and  he 
might  move  on  1 

It  is  a fact  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  shad  that 
64,000,000  young  shad  have  this  year  been  placed  in 
the  Connecticut  River  at  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  fish  commissioners.  During 
the  present  season  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  this 
delicious  fish  has  been  taken  from  that  river— a result 
naturally  brought  about  from  the  40,000,000  young  shad 
which  were  placed  in  the  river  three  years  ago. 

The  southern  extremity  of  South  America  can  lay 
claim  to  possessing  the  most  novel  post-office  in  the 
world.  It  consists  of  a small  barrel,  fastendPby  an 
iron  chain  to  the  outermost  rock  of  the  mountains 
overhanging  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  opposite  Terra 
del  Fuego.  It  is  opened  by  every  ship  which  passes 
through  the  straits,  either  to  place  letters  in  it  or  to 
take  letters  from  it.  No  postmaster  is  needful ; sea- 
farers consider  it  under  their  protection,  and  no  breach 
of  trust  has  ever  occurred.  Every  ship  that  passes  un- 
dertakes to  transmit  the  contebts  of  the  barrel,  if  the 
destination  of  the  mail  matter  is  within  the  limits  of 
its  voyage. 

Suicide  assumes  a poetical  aspect  abroad.  A gentle- 
man recently  drowned  himself  in  Lancashire,  near  Bol- 
ton. He  left  a note : “You  will  find  me  in  the  br”  ‘ 


and  concluded  with  poetry,  thus : 
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CHRISTINE  NILSSON. 

This  charming  singer,  who  is  soon  to  appear 
in  this  city,  was  bom  in  the  pretty  and  retired 
village  of  Hussaby,  picturesquely  situated  among 
the  lakes  and  forests  of  Snialand.  Her  father, 
a small  farmer,  possessed  a great  taste  for  music, 
and  was  the  chief  chorister  in  the  church  of  the 
district.  The  Diva’s  birth,  in  1843,  increased 
M.  Nilsson’s  already  numerous  family  to  eight, 
all  of  whom  were  more  or  less  musical,  especially 
one  of  the  sons,  Carl,  who  was  by  profession  a 
violinist.  Little  Christine,  from  her  earliest 
years,  gave  great  signs  of  vocal  talent,  and  was 
found  one  day  by  Carl,  secretly  practicing  on 


took  to  give  her  lessons,  which  still  further  de- 
veloped the  powers  of  the  sweet  but  uncultivated 
voice  of  the  little  peasant.  Shortly  afterward 
Christine  was  sent  to  school,  where  she  re- 
mained two  years,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  she 
was  removed  to  Stockholm  and  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  M.  Franz  Berwald,  a talented  com- 
poser and  master. 

A sister  of  Mile.  Valerius,  a portrait-paint- 
er, being  about  to  visit  Paris,  invited  the  young 
girl  to  accompany  her,  an  invitation  which  was 
eagerly  accepted.  There  she  resided  with  an 
English  family,  and  became  a pupil  of  M.  War- 
tel,  under  whose  guidance  she  remained  three 
years,  when,  after  much  doubt  and  hesitation, 


revenge,  as  a perfect  furore,  was  created  by  her 
rsonation  of  Astrifiammante  in  the  “Flauto 
agico,”and  was  afterward  most  enthusiastic- 
ally received  in  “Marta,”  “ Sardanapalus, ” and 
“Les  Bluets.”  She  did  not  succeed  so  well, 
however,  in  “Don  Giovanni,”  her  Northern  na- 
ture being  far  too  cold  for  the  correct  represent- 
ation of  the  passionate  and  jealous  Elvira  of  the 
South.  In  1867  she  first  appeared  in  London  at 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  and  made  her  debut,  as 
in  Paris,  in  the  “Traviata,”  having  long  and 
carefully  studied  the  part  under  M.  Delle  Se- 
die,  a professor  of  the  French  Conservatoire. 
In  the  same  year  she  sang  in  “Judas  Maccaboe- 
us”  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  where  her  im- 
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for  some  time  at  the  head  of  the  Twentv-first 
Military  Division.  In  18ito  he  took  command 
of  the  French  expedition  into  China,  and  had  the 
honor  of  accomplishing  the  almost  marvelous  in- 
vasion which  carried  the  flags  of  France  and  En- 
gland to  the  capital  of  that  empire.  The  d -- 
struction  of  numerous  Chinese  forts,  the  splendid 
victory  at  Palikao,  and  the  entrance  of  the  allies 
into  Pekin,  forced  the  Chinese  government  to 
accept  of  a treaty  imposed  by  the  allies.  Re- 
turning to  France  in  July,  1861,  he  was  made 
Senator  of  France,  Count  of  Palikao,  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps.  In  1 860  he 
had  been  forty-two  years  in  active  service.  We 
give  his  portrait  on  the  next  page. 


CHRISTINE  NILSSON, 


his  vrolin,  which,  unknown  to  any  one,  she  had 
taught  herself  to  play.  Admiring  her  dexterity, 
Carl  determined  to  utilize  such  precocious  tal- 
ent, and  the  child  subsequently  accompanied  him 
to  the  various  fairs  and  entertainments  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  frequent.  At  one  of  these 
former  amusements  — the  fair  of  Ljungby — a 
Swedish  magistrate,  named  Thornkriijelm, 
was  so  struck  with  the  splendid  voice  of  Mile. 
Nilsson  that,  after  making  inquiries,  he  offered 
the  parents  to  educate  and  entirely  provide  for 
the  child— an  offer  too  advantageous  to  be  re- 

4ieeted. 

my,  duJtvlkrius,  afterward  Baroness  de  Len- 
hmill  pressor  of  no  mean  repute,  having  heard 
CHRiSjharge  t * at  the  Thornerhjelms’,  under- 

Digitized!  by 


she  resolved  to  go  on  the  stage.  Her  doubts, 
which  arose  entirely  from  timidity,  were  finally 
dissipated  by  witnessing  an  unequaled  perform- 
ance of  Madame  Carvalho  in  “La  Reine  To- 
pnze”  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  and  an  engage- 
ment for  three  years  was  procured  for  her  at  the 
above  theatre,  her  salary  being  but  2000  francs 
for  the  first  year,  2500  for  the  second,  and  3000 
for  the  third. 

In  October,  1864,  being  just  twenty-one,  Mile. 
Nilsson  made  her  de'but  as  Violetta  in  the 
“Traviata,”  but  did  not  obtain  the  expected 
success,  the  opera  being  entirely  unsuited  to  her 
character,  as  even  now  the  fair  Swede  is  much 
more  at  home  in  a preghiera  than  a brindm. 
In  the  following  February,  however,  she  had  her 


mense  success  obtained  her  an  engagement  for  ' 
the  Crystal  Palace  Handel  Festival  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 


COUNT  DE  PALIKAO. 

General  Cocsin-Montauban,  Count  De 
Palikao,  the  new  French  Minister  of  War,  to 
which  position  he  was  called  in  consequence  of 
the  disasters  to  M‘Mahon  and  Frossard,  was 
bom  June  24,  1796.  He  went  to  Algeria  at  an 
early  age,  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  of 
cavalry,  and,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  un- 
interrupted service,  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  Tlemcen  Division,  and  finally  with 
that  of  Constantine.  Recalled  to  France,  he  was 


A WRECK. 

Silently,  mournfully,  to  and  fro, 

The  long  waves  wash  under  thee; 

Rocking  thy  broken  and  battered  prow, 
Threatening  to  sunder  thee. 

Helpless  and  hopeless — no  one  to  care, 
Though  a storm  shatter  thee; 

Only  the  cold  rocks,  white  and  bare, 

And  the  pulsing  sea,  so  false  and  fair, 

And  the  distant  boats  that  have  ’eft  thee— there, 
And  the  calm  sky,  watching  and  wondering  where 
The  winds  may  scatter  thee. 

Original  from 
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orable  war  in  the  Mar- 
quesas, where  the  Essex 
and  Essex  Junior  refit- 
ted in  October  and  No- 
vember, 1813,  and  for 
which  privilege  Com- 
modore Porter  was 
compelled  to  assist  the 
tribe  who  held  posses- 
sion of  the  bay  in  which 
he  had  cast  anchor. 

Young  Farragut 
was  on  board  the  Essex 
during  the  memorable 
conflict  in  Valparaiso 
Bay,  March  28,  1814, 
between  the  Essex  and 
the  British  ships/^’^e 
and  ChfriiS,  an(j  there, 
in'  the  words  of  his 
commanding  officer’s 
report,  ‘ * gave  an  earn- 
est of  his  value  to  the 


FARRAGUT. 


Admiral  Farragut, 
one  of  those  rare  men 
to  whom  it  is  given  to 
“ read  their  history  in 
a nation’s  eyes,”  died 
at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  at  noon  of 
Sunday,  August  14,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age.  His  father, 
George  Farragut, 
was  a native  of  Minor- 
ca, and  early  took  to 
the  sea  for  a livelihood. 
Coming  to  this  coun- 
try, he  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  army, 
and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  settled  near  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee,  on 
lands  given  him  by 
the  government  in  part 
payment  of  his  serv- 
ices. Here  David 
Glasgoe  Farragut 
was  born  July  5,  1801. 
His  first  name  was  giv- 
en him  in  honor  of  Cap- 
tain David  Porter,  an 
old  friend  of  his  fa- 
ther’s, and  afterward  a 
famous  naval  officer. 
The  middle  name  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a 
family  name  dear  to 
his  Scotch  mother. — 
Through  the  influence 
of  David  Porter 
young  Farragut,  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years, 
was  appointed  a mid- 
shipman, and,  as  the 
Naval  Academy  was 
not  yet  in  existence,  he 
was  ordered  to  get  his 
schooling,  aboard  ship. 
His  first  cruise  was 
made  in  the  famous 
Essex,  and  his  first 
commander  was  Com- 
modore Porter,  the 
man  for  whom  he  was 
named.  We  have  only 
the  mere  outlines  of  his 
personal  history  during 
this  memorable  cruise, 
of  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  mem- 
ber of  the  late  Admi- 
ral’s family  may  be 
able  to  give  the  world 
a complete  account. — 
He  was  .present  at  the 
capture  of  the  Nocton, 
a British  packet  of  10 
guns,  on  December  11, 
1812;  the  A lert,  March 
14 ; and  the  Peruvian 
corsair 


$ On  the  return  of 
peace  Farragut  spent 
a year  in  the  study  of 
military  and  naval 
science,  and  was  then 
ordered  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  he  re- 
mained two  years. 
During  this  time  he 
was  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  chaplain 
of  his  ship,  the  Rev. 
ssBIlliBIliBj&j  Charles  Foi.som, from 

twhom  he  obtained  a 

| lectual  training  that 

: had  a marked  influence 

on  his  future  life.  The 
force  of  this  training 
was  subsequently  illus- 
trated by  an  incident 
which  occurred  on 
board  the  Hartford  on 
Y the  night  before  the 

attack  on  Fort  Morgan 
in  Mobile  Bay.  The 
men  of  the  vessel  asked 
for  grog  before  going 
into  action  next  day. 
“I  have  no  particular 
objection  to  your  hav- 
. ing  a little  grog,”  he 

^ said,  “if  there  is  any 

on  board;  but  I have 
been  to  sea  a good 
many  years,  and  have 
seen  some  fighting,  but 
I have  never  seen  the 
time  when  I needed 
- rum  to  help  me  do  my 

duty.”  Then,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer 
to  his  argument,  he 
added,  “I  will  order 
you  two  pots  of  hot  cof- 
fee at  two  o’clock  to- 
morrow morning,  and 
at  eight  o’clock  I’ll  pipe 
• you  to  breakfast  in  Mo- 

bile Bay.'” 

f For  the  next  forty 
years  his  career  was 
the  usual  routine  of 
sailor  life  in  time  of 
peace,  with  its  alterna- 
tions of  sea  and  shore 
duty,  furlough  and  for- 
eign station.  When 
the  rebellion  broke  out 
he  was  at  Norfolk, 
where  he  was  settled, 
having  married  a South- 
ern lady.  Importuned 
by  his  friends  to  join 
the  Southern  cause,  he  remained  true  to  his 
country  and  himself,  and  immediately  made  his 
way  to  New  York,  where  he  was  officially  sta- 


Nereyda , on 
March  25,  1813.  Aft- 
er the  capture,  on  May 
29,  of  the  Atlantic, 
an  English  whaler  of 
8 guns,  Farragut 
served  on  board  of  her 
as  an  Acting-Lieuten- 
ant, under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Stephen 
D.  M ‘Knight,  and 
cruised  in  company 
with  the  Essex  and  the 
fleet  of  eight  captured 
vessels  turned  into 
cruisers.  Shortly  after 
the  fleet  was  reduced 
to  three,  the  Atlantic 

was  renamed  the  Essex  Junior , and  Lieutenant 
M‘Knight  gave  up  the  command  to  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Downes.  Acting-Lieutenant  Far- 


THE  LATE  ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT,— [Photographed  bt  Bbady.] 


ragut  appears  to  have  returned  to  duty  as  a 
midshipman  on  the  Essex.  He  continued  in  the 
Essex  during  the  remainder  of  the  remarkable 


cruise,  in  which  nearly  every  English  whale-ship 
known  to  he  in  the  South  Pacific  was  captured. 
He  appears  also  to  have  taken  part  in  the  mem- 
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tioned.  Here  he  encountered  Commodore 
M‘Cauley,  who,  at  his  solicitation,  told  him 
the  circumstances  of  the  destruction  of  the  JNor- 
folk  Navy-yard,  and  the  noble  vessels  stationed 
there. 

“How  could  you  do  it,  Commodore — how 
could  you  do  it?”  he  said,  tears  standing  in  his 
eyes  at  the  thought  of  the  sacrifice. 

“ My  officers  were  false;  there  was  no  one  I 
could  depend  upon.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  send  for  me?”  thundered 
the  old  Captain,  indignantly. 

For  several  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  Farragut  was  without  a command,  partly 
because  the  Navy  Department  had  so  few  ships 
at  its  disposal.  At  length,  when  the  expedition 
ag2jnst  Nfcw  Orleans  was  resolved  upon,  he  was 
selected  to  t^mmand  it.  ^He  entered  th*  *'u- 
sissippi  River  eariy  Yu  ..larcti,  1862.  On  the 
17th  of  April  Porter’s  mortar  fleet  began  the 
bombardment  of  Forts  Philip  and  Jackson,  and 
on  the  24th  Commodore  Farragut  with  his  en- 
tire fleet  ran  past  those  formidable  batteries,  en- 
countering a fire  almost  unparalleled  in  severity, 
a fleet  of  gun-boats  including  several  iron-clads, 
fire-rafts,  torpedoes,  and  other  obstructions.  An 
idea  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  exploit  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  some  French  and  En- 
glish officers  who  had  been  to  New  Orleans 
laughed  outright  at  the  notion  of  running  the 
batteries,  and  warned  the  Commodore  that  “no 
fleet  could  pass  up  the  river  without  a miracu- 
lous interposition.”  To  which  Farragut  re- 
plied: “You  may  be  right ; but  I was  sent  here 
to  make  the  attempt  to  take  New  Orleans,  and 
I shall  try  it.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  story  of  that 
daring  feat,  the  immediate  result  of  which  was 
the  occupation  of  New  Orleans  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States ; or  that  of  the  passage  of  the 
Vicksburg  batteries,  which  resulted  in  nothing. 
The  fleet  under  his  command  was  finally  retired 
to  Pensacola,  and  its  operations  were  chiefly 
confined  to  blockading  duty  in  the  Gulf.  In 
July,  1864,  in  conjunction  with  the  land  forces 
under  General  Canby,  he  attacked  and  cap- 
tured Mobile.  It  was  during  this  engagement 
—the  last  which  Farragut  directed — that  he 
had  himself  lashed  to  the  rigging  of  the  flag- 
ship, in  order  to  watch  and  direct  the  fight. 
For  his  gallantry  and  success  in  this  engage- 
ment he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Vice-Ad- 
miral. He  was  made  a full  Admiral  in  1866. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Admiral  Farragut 
was  sent  on  a cruise  in  the  Franklin  to  Euro- 
pean waters,  and  was  every  where  received  with 
the  most  distinguished  consideration  and  re- 
spect. But  the  physical  fatigues  and  mental 
strain  of  the  war  had  broken  his  health,  and  he 
returned  to  this  country  a hopeless  invalid.  He 
suffered  intensely  for  months  previous  to  his 
decease,  and  death  came  to  him  as  a happy  re- 
lease. He  has  passed  away  in  the  fullness  of 
years  and  of  fame,  leaving  a whole  nation  to 
lament  his  loss. 


CHATEAUX  EN  ESPAGNE. 

Where’s  the  harm,  tell  me  where, 

Of  building  castles  in  the  air — 

An  airy  fairy  nothingness 

That  brings  a sweet  fo^getfulhess  ? 

The  child  sits  still  with  pensive  eye, 
And  starts  to  hear  the  sudden  cry, 
“Again  I see  your  vacant  stare — 
Building  ycnr  castles  in  the  air!” 

The  weary  boy  has  closed  his  book, 
And  sits  with  dreamy,  wandering  look : 
Again  the  cry  of  “Whence  that  stare? 
Still  at  your  castles  in  the  air?” 

The  man  lies  gazing  at  the  sky; 

Then  sudden  starts,  with  bitter  sigh: 
“My  happiest  moments  still  are  there, 
Within  those  castles  in  the  air.” 

What  man  or  woman,  girl  or  boy, 

But’s  tasted  of  the  secret  joy 
That’s  in  the  fairy  chambers  lain 
Of  their  own  “chateaux  eu  Espagne?” 

So  where’s  the  harm,  tell  me  where, 

Of  building  “castles  in  the  air” — 

This  airy  fairy  nothingness 

That  brings  such  sweet  forgetfulness? 


GENERAL  FELIX  DOUAY. 

General  Douay,  whose  heroic  death  at  the 
battle  of  Weissenburg  had  a touch  of  old  knightly 
valor  and  devotion,  entered  the  army  in  1832,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  He  obtained  a Captain’s  com- 
mission in  1843,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Rome,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  took  a dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  campaigns  in  the  Crimea, 
Italy,  and  Mexico.  At  the  siege  of  Puebla  he 
directed  the  operations  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
besieging  army.  The  Moniteur  gives  the  follow- 
ing touching  account  of  his  death  at  Weissen- 
burg : “The  General  was  from  the  beginning  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  When  he  saw  the  day 
was  lost,  after  he  had  done  all  that  he  could  to 
retrieve  it,  when  not  even  a battalion  was  left 
him,  he  called  his  aids  one  by  one,  gave  them 
orders,  and  sent  them  away.  As  soon  as  the 
last  one  was  gone,  the  General,  spurring  his 
horse,  rode  some  distance  to  the  front,  dismount- 
ed, and,  taking  a pistol  from  the  holster,  shot 
the  animal.  Then,  turning  around,  he  slowly 
walked  toward  the  enemy.  His  soldiers  vainly 
tried  to  stop  him.  Amidst  the  terrible  firing  he 
deliberately  walked  on.  The  retreating  soldiers, 
aroused  by  the  spectacle,  turned  again  upon  the 
eneny,  fiuJ  fell  in  heaps  around  their  General, 
who  tfill  pressed  forward.  Another  tremen- 
dous disciarge  From  the  .^njemyfc  .and.  General 
Douay,  almutf. -atone,  TClrdeaa/’-  - 
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GENERAL  TROCHU. 

General  Trochu,  who  is  now  in  comm%ilUi 
of  the  defenses  of  Paris,  and  to  whom  has  fjeen 
intrusted  the  organization  of  a new  army  js  a 
soldier  of  great  experience  and  ability.  ,•  j{e  jg 
now  about  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  h ds  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Crimea,  Italy  ( an j Mex- 
ico. By  some  military  writers  Ae,  i8’  considered 
the  ablest  tactician  of  modern  Times.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  . was  placed 
by  General  Le  Bceuf  in  cftinmand  at  Toulouse. 
The  startling  events  si!.oceeiiing  tj,e  battle  of 
Weissenburg  have  cg^ied  him  from  this  compar- 
atively quiet  sph<?B-e  t0  the  front  rank  of  active 
operations. 


DRESS  IN  CHINA. 

Chinese  dress  is  now  so  familiar,  by  the  many 
exhibitions  that  have  been  held,  that  it  may  be 
passed  over  to  speak  of  the  peculiar  mode  of 
wearing  the  hair,  which,  both  in  the  man  and 
woman,  is  characterized  by  the  well-known  tail, 
the  men,  however,  shaving  the  rest  of  the  head. 
The  tail  was  in  early  times  the  badge  of  the  con- 
quered, as  the  shaven  beard  was  of  the  slave 
among  the  Romans ; the  Tartars  forced  the  Chi- 
nese to  shave  and  wear  the  tail,  till  at  last  it  be- 
came the  universal  custom.  A Chinese  does  not, 
unless  he  is  a mandarin,  wear  his  mustache  until 
he  is  forty,  nor  does  he  allow  his  beard  to  grow 
till  he  is  sixty.  A young  lady  wears  her  hair 
combed  back  and  plaited  into  a tail,  which  is 
looped  up  and  passed  under  the  right  arm  to  the 
breast,  the  front  hair  being  cut  short  across  the 
forehead.  This  is  very  becoming  and  pretty,  but 
just  before  the  marriage  ceremony  the  beautiful 
hair  is  twisted  up  into  a knot  at  the  top  of  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  and  silver  bodkins  or  pins, 
often  jeweled  and  enameled,  are  stuck  into  it 
with  bouquets  of  real  or  artificial  flowers.  They 
all  paint  profusely — their  foreheads  and  necks 
with  pearl-white,  the  cheeks  crimson,  and  the 
lips  vermilion  ; but  they  are  not  good  artists, 
and  make  themselves  frequently  almost  like  old 
painted  hags  more  than  young  women.  The 
custom  of  cramping  the  feet  as  the  mark  of  gen- 
tility is  well  known,  and  ladies  are  often  such 
cripples  that  they  are  carried  every  where  by  a 
servant ; but  it  may  not  be  so  well  known  that 
the  gentlemen  have  a similar  fashion  in  letting 
their  nails  grow  as  long  as  possible,  to  show  that 
they  do  no  sort  of  handiwork.  The  proud  Tartar 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  however,  have  nt>ver  adopt- 
ed these  fashions ; they  cultivate  all  kinds  of  act- 
ive amusements  and  sporting. 


PURIFY  THE  SKIN 

By  removing  all  taint  from  the  blood.  This  can 
be  effected  with  absolute  certainty  by  a short 
course  of  Stafford's  Iron  and  Sulphur  Powders. 
Whether  the  initiating  principle  in  the  circula- 
tion be  that  which  causes  scrofula,  salt-rheum, 
scald-head,  white  swelling,  or  any  ordinary  cu- 
taneous eruption,  the  beneficial  effect  will  be  the 
same.  The  sulphur  converts  the  pungent  and 
unhealthy  secretions  of  the  body  into  a gaseous 
form,  and  they  are  thrown  off  from  the  surface 
by  the  increased  vigor  imparted  to  the  circula- 
tion by  the  tonic  action  of  the  iron.  The  mor- 
bid matter  which  causes  the  exterior  inflamma- 
tion is  discharged  through  the  skin,  and  the  cu- 
ticle regains  its  natural  color  and  smoothness. 

Sold  by  druggists.  1 package,  $1  00;  3 
packages,’  $2  50.  Mailed  free.  Registered  let- 
ters or  post-office  orders  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall 
& Ruckel,  Wholesale  Druggists,  218  Green- 
wich Street,  New  York. 


INTERESTING  TO  LADIES. 

“ I have  been  using  the  Grover  & Baker  Sew- 
ing Machine  about  nine  years.  Having  occasion 
to  purchase  another  machine  about  one  year  ago, 
I tried  the  Wheeler  & Wilson  and  the  Singer. 
I still  give  the  preference  to  the  Grover  & Baker, 
and  would  advise  all  wanting  a good  sewing  ma- 
chine to  purchase  the  G.  & B.  ” — Mrs.  M.  A. 
Patterson,  Portsmouth,  O. 


FACTS  FOR  BUILDERS. 

All  who  contemplate  building  or  making  improve- 
ments can  save  time  and  money,  and  build  more  in- 
telligently, by  consulting  the  practical  Elevations, 
Plans,  and  Details  contained  in  “ Bicknell's  Village 
Builder ’’ — one  large  volume  of  55  plates,  just  publish- 
ed, price  $10  00,  postpaid.  Descriptive  circulars  of 
new  Architectural  Books  and  Journals  mailed  free. — 
A.  J.  Bioknell  & Co.,  Publishers,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
Springfield,  111.  • 


advertisements. 


FOR  MOTH  PATCHES, FRECKLES,  AND  TAN 

Use  PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION. 
It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold  by  Druggists. 
Depot,  49  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


TO  TAILORS. 

New  Systems  of  Cutting.  Circulars,  containing  tes- 
timonials, price-list,  &c.,  sent  on  application  to 

E.  L.  BRISTOL,  045  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


IF— IIP— IF 

Your  HAIR  is  falling  off  or  turning  Prematurely  Gray, 
if  you  are  troubled  with  Dandruff,  Humor  on  the  Scalp, 
or’Headache,  send  for  “Treatise  on  the  Human  Hair," 
which  is  sent  post  free  by  PROCTER  BROTHERS, 
Gloucester,  Mass.  The  information  it  contains  is 
worth  $500  to  any  person. 


TT r\TI?riU— HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
v 1 1\  Hi  II A lit  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  L SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


I.  T.  STEWART  & CO. 

ARE  OFFERING 

Novelties  in  Sash  Ribbons, 


THE  BALANCE-WHEEL 

OF  A 

Waltham  Watch 


New  Shades  in  Velvet,  Satin,  and 
Taffeta  Ribbons, 

IN  THE  VARIOUS  WIDTHS. 

ALSO, 

NEW  FALL  COLORS 

IN 

SATIN  and  VELVET  TRIMMINGS. 


Broadway,  4th  Ave.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 


THIRTY  YEARS  have  elapsed  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  PAIN  KILLER  to  the  public,  and  yet  at 
the  present  time  it  is  more  popular  and  commands  a 
larger  sale  than  ever  before.  Its  popularity  is  not 
confined  to  this  country  alone  ; all  over  the  world  its 
beneficial  effects  in  curing  the  “ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to  ” are  acknowledged  and  appreciated,  and  as  a PAIN 
KILLER,  its  fame,  limited  to  no  country,  sect,  nor 
race,  has  never  been  equaled  by  any  medicine  in  Eu- 
rope or  America. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  [Aug.  2T,  1870. 

Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 


BEATS 

4 times  a second, 

240  times  a minute, 

14,400  times  an  hour, 

345,600  times  a day, 
2,419,200  times  a week, 
10,368,000  times  a month, 

126,144,000  times  a year. 

MORE  IS  EXPECTED  FROM  A 
WATCH  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
KIND  OF  MACHINERY. 

It  must  not  only  run  all  day,  but  all  niyht ; 
not  only  on  week  days,  but  on  Sundays  and  Hol- 
idays. It  must  run  hanging  up  or  lying  down — 
upside  down  or  right  side  up.  It  must  keep  run- 
ning when  the  wearer  sits  doicn  or  stands  up, 
when  he  walks  or  rides.  In  fact,  it  is  expected 
to  do  its  duty  at  all  times,  in  every  place,  and  in 
every  position. 

A GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCH 

will  fulfill  all  these  requirements.  If  wound  once  a day, 
it  will  faithfully  tick  for  you  a hundred  and  twenty-six 
million  times  in  a year,  without  even  requiring  fresh 
oil  all  that  time. 

A GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCH 

CONTAINS 

5 Springs,  9 Wheels,  51  Screws, 
and  98  other  .parts,  making- 
altogether  163  separate 
pieces. 

EVERY  GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCH  HAS 
SEVEN  JEWELS. 

The  Extra  Jeweled  have  Eleven  Jewels. 
The  Full  Jeweled  have  Fifteen  Jewels. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  famish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  frequently  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER  IIF.ING  PRINTED  ON  EAOII 

separate  piece  op  the  pattern,  bo  as  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready: 


WATTEAU  STREET  SUIT No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

WALKING  SUIT “ 26 

COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS ••  30 

SEA -SIDE  COSTUME “ 32 

SUMMER  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 


Every  part  of  a Waltham  Watch  is  made  by  ma- 
chinery. The  machinery  used  in  making  the  move- 
ment of  a single  Watch  cost  over  a hundred  thousand 
dollars;  yet  we  sell  these  Watches  in  a solid-silver 
hunting  case  for  $18.  The  same  Watch  conld  not  be 
made  by  baud  and  finished  as  perfectly  for  ten  times 
as  much. 

A GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCH 

is  interchangeable,  like  a Springfield  rifle— that  is,  any 
part  of  one  Watch  is  exactly  like  the  same  part  in  an- 
other ; and  if  ten  Watches  of  one  grade  were  taken 
apart,  and  the  screws,  wheels,  springs,  &c.,  were  mixed 
together,  ten  Watches  could  be  made  by  putting  these 
parts  together  again  without  any  reference  to  their 
former  combination.  This  is  a great  advantage.  For 
if  any  part  of  a Waltham  Watch  is  injured,  we  can  al- 
ways replace  it  at  a trifling  expense. 

A GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCH 


The  Publishers  will  tend  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  he 
sent  for  $2  00. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Nnmber  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


SOUPS  AND  BEEF  TEA  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Strengthening  Nourishment!  Economy  in  House- 
keeping ! 1 LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF 
MEAT,  the  same  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at 
Paris,  Havre,  and  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  other  Gov- 
ernments. None  genuine  without  the  signatures  of 
Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr.  Max  Von  Pet- 
tenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILHMT’S  SONS,  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broad- 
way, New  York.  For  sale  every  where. 


Fishing  in  American  Waters, 

Opening  of  the  Season  for  Angling  and  Fish-Farm- 
ing. To  the  angler  or  the  fish-culturist  Scott’s  book 
on  “ Fishing  in  American  Waters  ” will  prove  a real 
vade-mecum  in  every  thing  about  angling  and  breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent  throughout  the  United  States,  postpaid,  for 
$3  50.  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


is  made  with  special  reference  to  durability.  Other 
watches  will  rnn  for  a year  or  two,  and  then  give  out 
and  require  constant  repairs;  but  a Waltham  Watch 
will  run  faithfully  for  many  years. 

We  sell  these  Watches— 

In  Solid-Silver  Hunting  Cases,  $18. 
In  Solid-Gold  Hunting  Cases,  170. 

We  have  prepared  an  Illustrated  Price-List,  which 
describes  the  various  grades  of  Watches  in  detail,  gives 
the  weight  and  quality  of  the  cases,  and  all  other  in- 
formation necessary  for  an  intelligent  selection.  We 
wish  every  one  would  send  for  it  before  ordering  a 
Watch. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Messrs.  Howard  Co., 

No.  785  Broadway,  New  York  : 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  Price-List  of 
Waltham  Watches,  as  per  advertisemeat  in  Har- 
per's Weekly. 

(Sign  name  and  address  in  full.) 

Tlie  terms  on  which  we  sell  these 
Watehes  are  very  liberal.  We  will  send 
them  by  Express  to  any  one,  In  any  State 
or  Territory,  with  the  bill  to  be  collect- 
ed on  delivery.  On  every  bill  we  send 
there  arc  printed  instructions  to  the 
Express  agent  to  allow  the  purchaser 
to  open  the  package  and  examine  the 
Watch  before  paying.  If  not  satisfacto- 
ry, you  need  not  take  it ; and  even  after 
you  have  taken  it,  If  It  should  not  prove 
satisfactory,  w’e  will  exchange  it  with- 
out expense,  or 

Refund  the  Money. 

We  have  sent  out  over  Five  Thousand  of  these 
Watches  upon  these  conditions,  and  have  only  been 
asked  to  refund  the  money  in  three  cases,  and  not 
one  of  these  was  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Watch,  hut  because  the  parties  needed  the  money 
more. 


“T  ISTEN  to  the  Mocking-Bird.”— The  Prairie  Whis- 
J _i  tie  and  Animal  Imitator  can  be  used  by  a child. 
It  is  made  to  imitate  the  song  of  every  bird,  the  neigh 
of  a horse,  the  bray  of  an  ass,  the  grunt  of  a hog: 
birds,  beasts,  and  snakes  are  enchanted  and  entrapped 
by  it.  Is  used  by  Dan  Bryant,  Charley  White,  and  all . 
the  Minstrels  and  Warblers.  Ventriloquism  can  be 
learned  in  three  days  by  its  aid.  Sent  any  where  upon 
receipt  of  10c. ; 3 for  25c.,  7 for  50c.,  16  for  $1.  Address 
T.  W.  VALENTINE,  Box  372,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEON8, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  month- 
ly until  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 


FOR  FAMILY  USE— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
ple stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  170  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


We  have  no  Agents,  and  our  prices  aro 
the  same  to  all.  A resident  of  Oregon  or 
Texas  can  buy  a Watch  from  us  and  it 
will  cost  him  no  more  than  if  he  lived 
in  New  York.  All  this  Is  explained  in 
the  Price-List. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.  — We  do  not  sell 
Waltham  Watches  in  any  Imitation,  Gilt,  Plated, 
Oroide,  or  Filled  Cases  whatever  (these  are  all 
other  names  for  Brass  or  German  Silver).  The 
Waltham  Watch  is  worthy  of  a solid  gold  or  sil- 
ver case,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  sell  it  in  any 
other. 

Let  every  one  send  for  a Price-List. 
Address,  In  full, 

HOWARD  & CO, 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths , 

0 ! No;  ‘785  Broadway,  New  York. 
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NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

ty  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  State » on  receipt  of  the  price. 

THE  GEyiAL  Sti^WMAN.  Being  Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  of  Artemus  Ward,  and  Pictures  of  a 
Showman’s  Career  in  the  Western  World.  By  Ed- 
ward P.  Kingston.  Two  Illustrations.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 75  cents.  _ 

THE  UVITED  STATES  INTERS  A L REVENUE 
A X D TA  RIFF  LA  W (passed  J uly  13, 1870),  togeth- 
er with  the  Act  imposing  Taxes  on  Distilled  Spirits 
and  Tobacco,  and  for  other  purposes  (approved  July 
20  1868),  and  such  other  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  Internal  Revenue  as  are  now  in  effect ; 
with  Tables  of  Taxes,  a copious  Analytical  Index, 
and  full  Sectional  Notes.  Compiled  by  Horace  E. 
Drksskr.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

ROBERTSON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  <£c.  Life,  Letters, 
Lectures  on  Corinthians,  and  Addresses  of  Fred- 
erick W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton.  1847-1853.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  840  pages,  large 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  

ROBERTSON'S  SERMONS  Sermons  preached  at 
Brighton  by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son, the  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  838  pages,  large  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

DICKENS'S  SPEECHES,  LETTERS,  and  SA  YrNQS. 
Speeches,  Letters,  and  Sayings  of  Charles  Dickens. 
To  which  is  added  a Sketch  orthe  Author  by  George 
Augustus  Sala,  and  Dean  Stanley’s  Sermon.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents.  _ 

HARPER'S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRA  VELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
and  44  other  Maps  and  Plans  of  Cities.  By  W. 
Pembroke  Fetridge.  Revised  Edition : Ninth 
Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form, 
$7  50.  _ 

THE  ROB  ROY  ON  THE  JORDAN,  Nile,  Red  Sea, 
and  Gennesareth,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus.  By  J. 
Macgregor,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  H nr  worth  Dixon,  Author 
of  “Her  Majesty’s  Tower,"  <fec.  With  Two  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HORTENSE,  Daughter  of  Jose- 
phine, Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Napoleon  III. 

| By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Rev- 
olution,” “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  &c. 
With  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  20.  Uniform 
•with  Abbotts'  Illustrated  Histories. 

THE  BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of 
the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
16mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY;  or, 
the  Relation  between  Spontaneous  and  Reflective 
Thought  iu  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 


THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  Hesekiel.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  8vo, 


FRESH  HOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  by 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ETON.  By  an  Etonian. 
With  Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
60  cents.  

THE  NEW  TIMOTHY.  By  Wm.J«.  Baker,  Author 
of  “Inside,”  “Oak  Mot,”  “The  Virginians  in  Tex- 
as," “Life  and  Labors  of  Daniel  Baker,”  &c.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50.  _ 

TRUE  TO  HERSELF.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 


“No  Man’s  Friend,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

JOHN;  A Love  Story.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of 
“Agnes,"  “Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  “The  Min- 
ister’s Wife,”  “Life  of  Edward  Irving,”  “Brown- 
lows,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

MAN  AND  WIFE.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 
“Armadale,”  “Moonstone,”  “No  Name,"  “The 
Woman  in  White,"  <fcc.  With  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Paper,  $1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  50. 

MISS  THACKERAY'S  WRITINGS,  COMPLETE. 
The  Writings  of  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 

KILMENY.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “ In  Silk 
Attire,”  “ Love  or  Marriage  ?"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents.  

STERN  NECESSITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 
of  “Poor  Humanity,"  “Mattie:  aStray,"  “ For  Her 
Sake,"  “Carry’s  Confession,"  “No  Man’s  Friend," 
&c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the  Family,"  “Found 
Dead,"  “A  Beggar  on  Horseback,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper, 


PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  By  Charles 
Reade,  Author  of  "Hard  Cash,”  “Griffith  Gaunt,” 
&c.,  &c.  From  the  Author’s  early  sheets. 

HARPER'S  OCTAVO  EDITION  of  “Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place."  With  all  the  Illustrations, 
including  the  characteristic  Vignettes  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  American  edition.  Paper, 
75  cents ; bound  in  Cloth,  $1  25. 

HARPER'S  DUODECIMO  EDITION  of  “Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place.”  Uniform  with  the  Boston 
Household  Edition  of  Charles  Reade’s  Novels, 
and  bound  in  Green-Morocco  English  Cloth,  to 
match  that  edition.  Illustrated.  Price  $1  00. 


Trollop*, _ 

Richmond,”  “Framley  Pprepnaflej’V^GyleJ-Earm,” 

“Small  House  at  Allin  Jton,"  &o.»  With llljhstra- 
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The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 
Metal”  (Improved  Oroide;.— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendations. Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  line  linish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  line  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies'  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
one-teuth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— A.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— A.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them. — Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St.  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


Maps  and  Plans  of  European  Cities. 

HARPEK’S  HAND-BOOK  OF 
FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 


HARPER’S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  aud 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Map 
and  44  other  Maps  and  Plans  of  Cities.  By  W. 
Pembroke  Fetridge.  Revised  Edition:  Ninth 
Year.  Large  12mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form, 
$7  50. 

HAKPER’S  PHRASE-BOOK, 

HARPER'S  PHRASE-BOOK;  or,  Hand-Book  of 
Travel  Talk  for  Travellers  and  Schools.  Being  a 
Guide  to  Conversations  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  on  a new  and  Improved  Method.  In- 
tended to  accompany  “Harper’s  Hand-Book  for 
Travellers.”  By  W.  Pkmuroke  Fetridge.  Assisted 
by  Professors  of  Heidelberg  University.  With  con- 
cise and  explicit  Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
different  Languages.  Square  4to,  Flexible  Cloth, 
$150. 

Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  works  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


The  only  genuine  domestic  Extract.  Better  and 
cheaper  than  all  others.  A.  GLANZ,  Sole  Agent, 

194  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


Collegi  ate:  institute  for  young 

ladies,  Pout>likcep«i<>,  N.  Y.—  Estab- 
lished in  1849.  Excellent  opportunities  for  a complete 
English  education.  Ancieut  and  Modern  Languages, 
Art,  Music,  Elocution,  aud  Gymnastics  thoroughly 
taught.  Also,  VASSAR  COLLEGE  PRE- 
PARATORY" SCHOOL.  Special  course  of  study 
furnished  by  Pres’t  Raymond.  Scholastic  Year  begins 
Sept.  12, 1870.  For  Catalogue,  address  the  Principals, 
GEO.  W.  COOK,  A.M.,  aud  MARY  B.  JOHNSON. 

RIVERVIEW  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

OTIS  BISBEE,  A.M.,  Principal  and  Proprietor. 

A wide-awake,  thorough -going  School  for  boys 
wishing  to  be  trained  for  Business,  for  College,  or 
for  West  Point  or  the  Naval  Academy. 


COTTAGE  HILL  SEMINARY, 

A CHURCH  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 

Re-opens  September  14th.  The  best  features  of 
European  ana  Home  schools.  Especial  attention  to 
Modern  Languages,  Music,  and  Art.  Lewis’  Gymnas- 
tics. Terms,  inclusive,  from  $500  to  $800. 

For  the  Prospectus,  address  the  Rector,  Rev. 
GEORGE  T.  RIDER,  by  post. 


LASELL  FEMALE  SEMINARY,  at  Auburndale, 
Mass.,  ten  miles  west  of  Boston.  Instruction  thor- 
ough, careful,  complete.  Advantages  for  Music,  Paint- 
ing, French,  and  German  unsurpassed.  Particular  at- 
tention paid  to  common  and  solid  branches.  Teachers 
chosen  with  great  care.  Number  limited  to  40.  Next 
year  begins  Sept.  15.  Address  Chas.  W.  Cushing. 


CLAVERACK  COLLEGE.— A first-class 

Boarding  School  for  both  sexes.  College  course  for 
ladies  and  academic  course  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Nine  departments.  Term  opens  Sept  6.  Rev.  ALONZO 
FLACK,  A.M.,  President,  Claverack,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Livingston  park  seminary.  - Family 

School  for  Young  Ladies,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Year 
begins  Sept.  7th,  1870.  A full  course  of  study.  Health, 
Recreation,  and  Culture.  Send  for  Circular. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  CURTIS,  Miss  C.  J.  BROWN,  Principals. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  aud  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  <fec.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


MICROSCOPES, 

Binocular,  Monocular,  Simple,  and  Compound.  Pre- 
pared Objects  in  endless  variety.  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, 10  cents.  JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO., 

924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Exclu- 
sive agencies.  Sells  at  sight  5000  in  use. 

DUDLEY  & ROCKWELL,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


nish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

The  Subscriber,  having  located  his  Subscription- 
Book  business  in  the  office  of  Harder  & Brothers, 
is  now  prepared  to  offer  better  inducements,  it  is 
believed,  than  any  publisher  of  subscription-books. 
The  works  for  which  his  Agents  are  uow  cauvass- 
ing  are  the  following : 

M'CLINTOCK  & STRONG’S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
BIBLICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  and  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE.  A work  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  all  classes,  being  a library  iu  itself. 

WOMAN’S  RECORD;  or,  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Distinguished  Women.  By  Mrs.  S.  J.  IIai.e.  With 
more  than  200  Portraits.  The  interest  that  is  now 
awakened  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  rights, 
duties,  and  privileges  of  women  will  commend  this 
work  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  both  sexes. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE~BOOK ; or,  Biblical  Illus- 
trations drawn  from  the  Manners  and  Customs,  the 
Scenes  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  Bv  W. 
M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Twenty-five  Years  a Missionary 
in  Syria  and  Palestine.  With  two  elaborate  Maps 
of  Palestine,  an  accurate  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  and 
several  hundred  Engravings. 

JESUS  OF  NAZARETH?  His  Life  and  Teachings. 
Illustrated  by  Reference  to  the  Maimers,  Customs, 
Religious  Beliefs,  and  Political  Institutions  of  his 
Times.  A household  book  for  every  Christian  fam- 

The  above  are  all  beautifully  illustrated ; and,  be- 
ing works  of  the  highest  merit,  Agents  may  feel  as- 
sured that  in  offering  them  for  sale  they  are  confer- 
ring a favor  to  the  public  and  benefiting  themselves. 

Persons  now  in  the  business  or  desiring  to  engage 
in  it,  and  meaning  business,  will  address,  for  full  par- 
ticulars, 

AVERY  BILL, 

Care  of  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  EDITION. 

HARPER’S 

COMPLETE  EDITION 

OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  WORKS 


REV.  F.  I 


In  Two  Volumes.  $1  60  each. 

LIFE,  LETTERS,  LECTURES  ON  CORINTHIANS, 
AND  ADDRESSES  OF  THE  LATE  FREDERICK 
W.  ROBERTSON,  M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton,  1847-1853.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Large  12mo,  840  pages,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  BRIGHTON  BY  THE 
LATE  REV.  FREDERICK  W.  ROBERTSON,  the 
Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Large  12mo,  838  pages,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  publishers  take  pleasure  in  commending  to 
public  favor  their  complete  and  uniform  Edition  of 
the  Life  and  Works  of  this  gifted  preacher,  as  more 
compact  and  neat  than  any  other  in  the  market, 
while  its  extraordinary  cheapness  puts  it  within  the 
reach  of  many  who  havq  been  heretofore  prevented 
by  their  high  price  from  possessing  this  author’s 
life  and  writings. 

Published  BY  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

CW  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
dates,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


STEEL  PENS. 

American  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
r Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 
Taking  the  Oath.  212  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York. 


DYSPEPSIA,  Piles,  Colic,  Costiveness.  Send  $1  to 
Dr.  JAHE,  Rexford  Flats,  N.  Y.  Sure  cure  by 
return  mall. 


application. 

T.  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


ill  NT 


HARPER'S  PERIODICALS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED. -The  Nation,  X.  Y. 


life. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  iu  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  aud  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  iu  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  aud  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
tA  instructive  aud  entertaining  reading-mutter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  article's  are  always  spicy,  aud  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  aud  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
in  Harper’s  Bazar,  outside  the  regular  Supplement, 
graded  to  fit  any  figure  from  30  to  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure, with  the  names  aud  directions  for  putting  togeth- 
er printed  on  each  separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  will 
be  sent  by  the  Publishers  prepaid  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  Twenty-five  Cents  and  Dust  measure.  The  same 
patterns  cost  sixty  cents  iu  gold  in  Paris.  Dressmak- 
ers supplied  with  the  entire  set  of  nine  sizes  at  $2  00. 
Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  In  or- 
dering, please  specify  the  nnmber  of  Bazar  containing 
suit  and  send  bust  measure. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram,”  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,"  “ The  Dodge  Club," 
&c.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  aud 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  atteutiou  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features;  it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


but  in  the  Euglish  language. — The  Press,  I 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  June  Number  began  the  Forty-first  Vo l.  of  Har- 
per’s Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
thatof  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica— has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  aud  variety 
of  its  contents;  to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  Euglish  and  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  aud  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics ; ana  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  beeu  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper’s  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Tlius  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  aud  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  auy 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  w ith 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Nnmber.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volnme,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commeuce 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  uddress  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  siuce,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Maaazinr.  Whole  Page,  $260 ; Half  Page, 
$125  : Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
vJntside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Harper’s  Bazar.— 00  per  Line;  Cuts  and  Display, 
®1*perWfr?!ftMS'n 
Address  HAEPER  A BROTHERS,  Sew  Tort. 

VERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


BISHOP  & REIN, 

JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York, 

OFFER  FOR  BALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  onr  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


S0Z0D0NT 


Perfumes  the  breath,  hardens  the  gums,  preserves 
the  teeth. 


Consular  Seal”  Champagne, 

TOMES  & VAN  RENSSELAER, 

G IVLAIDESr  LANE,  N".  Y. 


TO  LYCEUMS. — The  Boston  Lyceum  Bureau  is 
prepared  to  make  engagements  for  One  Hundred 
of  the  most  popular  LECTURERS  and  READERS  in 
America,  including  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  “Josh  Bil- 
lings,” Junius  Henri  Brown,  “Carleton,”  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer,  Anna  E.  Dickinson,  Frederic  Douglass,  Major 
E.  A.  Duncan,  E.  B.  Fairfield  (D.D.),  Thomas  Fitch 
(M.C.),  Gen.W.  H.  Gibson,  Grace  Greenwood,  A.  Miner 
Griswold  (“The  Fat  Contributor”),  Col.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  Wm.  D.  Kelly  (M.C.),  Dio  Lewis,  Mary  A.  Liv- 
ermore (Mrs.),  F.  W.  Lander,  Olive  Logan,  Dr.  John 
Lord,  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  “ Naeby,"  Hon.  Wm.  Par- 
sons (of  Ireland),  James  Parton,  Arthur  Pember,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  H.  R.  Revels  (U.  S.  S.),  John  G.  Saxe, 
Matthew  Hale  Smith.  Charles  Sumner,  Mr.  Geo.  Van- 
herhoffand  Mrs.Geo.Vanderhoff,  H’y  Wilson  (U.S.S.). 
. We  make  no  charge  to  Lyceums  for  securing  Lecturers. 
CONCERTS. — The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clnb, 
Gilmore’s  Band,  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips,  and  any  com- 
bination of  Boston  vocalists  or  instrumentalists. 

ENTERTAINMENTS.— II.  C.  Barnabee,  Alf.  Bur- 
nett, Prof.  Brown,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith's 
“Elocutionary  and  Musical  Entertainments,”  and 
“The  Olney  Combination." 

For  full  list,  terms,  and  to  make  engagements,  ad- 
dress REDPATH  & FALL, 

36  Broomfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOWING  THE  WIND. 


Having  completed  an  important  addition  to  their 
Factory,  together  with  improvements  made  necessary 
by  their  largely-increased  business,  the  Manufacturers 
take  pleasure  in  informing  their  friends  and  the  mu- 
sical public  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  answer  or- 
ders for  all  the  various  styles  of  their  instruments. 

As  their  reputation  has  been  the  slow  growth  of 
twenty  years,  and  not  the  result  of  puffery,  they  pro- 
pose to  adhere  to  the  principles  by  which  they  have 
succeeded,  viz. : 

To  use  best  materials  only,  without  re- 
gard to  price  ; 

To  insist  on  the  highest  style  of  work  ; 
To  combine  all  the  elements  of  power, 
but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  sweetness 
and  delicacy  ; 

To  look  for  constant  improvement, 
keeping  absolute  perfection  in  view. 

A Thorough  Comparison  is  Invited 

as  to  all  the  points  ot  superiority  claimed  for  these 
splendid  instruments. 

V An  Elegantly -Illustrated  Circular,  containing 
descriptions  and  prices,  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  ap- 
plication. 

S.  D.  & H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 


“ May  Good  Digestion  wait  on  Appe- 
tite, and  health  on  both,”  says  Macbeth.  A more 
important  wish  was  never  uttered,  and  to  insure  its 
fulfillment,  restore  and  regulate  the  interrupted  func- 
tions of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels  with  Tarrant’s 
Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS  KEEP  IT. 


FOR  SALE,  at  $3  per  acre  and  upward  for  cash,  or  on  credit  by  the  Iowa  Railroad  Land  Co. 

Railroads  already  built  through  the  Lands,  and  on  all  sides  of  them.  Great  inducements  to  settlers. 
Send  for  our  free  Pamphlet.  It  gives  prices,  terms,  location ; tells  who  should  come  West,  what  they  should 
bring,  what  it  will  cost ; gives  plans  and  elevations  of  18  different  styles  of  ready-made  houses,  which  the 
Company  furnish  at  from  $260  to  $4000,  ready  to  set  up.  Maps  sent  if  desired.  Address 

W.  W.  WALKER,  Vice-President, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


What  Did  It? 


Lyon's  Kathairon  made 
my  hair  soft,  luxuriant,  and  thick,  and  Hagan's  Mag- 
nolia Balm  changed  that  sallow  complexion  into  the 
marble  beauty  you  now  see.  This  is  emphatically  the 
language  of  all  who  use  these  articles.  A fine  head 
of  hair  and  a refined  complexion  are  the  greatest  at- 
tractions a woman  can  possess.  The  Kathairon  and 
Magnolia  Balm  are  jnst  what  will  give  them  to  yon, 
and  nothing  else  will.  The  Balm  is  the  bloom  of 
youth.  It  makes  a lady  of  thirty  appear  but  twenty. 
Both  articles  are  entirely  harmless,  and  very  pleasant. 
They  should  be  in  every  lady's  possession. 


17 ANTED.— 600  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  to  sell 
V Capt.  Glazier's  new  book,  “ The  Capture.  Pris- 
■Pen,  and  Escape."  Expenses  paid  until  delivery. 
11  on  or  address  R.  H.  FERGUSON  & CO.,  Publish- 
s,  138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 


LIVE  SONGS 


Each  Song  has  a Piano  Accompaniment.  Price 
Five  Cents  each.  The  whole  twenty  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Please  order  by  the  Numbers. 

No.  159.  Good-by,  John. 

177.  Jog  Along,  Boys. 

196.  Laugh  While  You  Can. 

100.  Go  It  While  You’re  Youug. 

150.  I’ll  Ask  My  Mother. 

209.  I Saw  Esau  Kissing  Kate. 

89.  Nothing  Else  to  Do. 

84.  Bell  goes  Ringing  for  Sarah. 

194.  The  Crniskeen  Lawn. 

132.  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

106.  Never  Mind  the  Rest. 

87.  Paddle  Yonr  Own  Canoe. 

29.  Up  in  a Balloon. 

39.  The  Flying  Trapeze. 

61.  The  Lancashire  Lass. 

14.  Little  Maggie  May. 

9.  Champagne  Charlie. 

5.  Not  for  Joseph. 

1.  Captain  Jiuks. 

108.  Tommy  Dodd. 

Address  BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Publisher  of  Half-Dimk,  Music, 

24  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 

SPECIAL  TRADE  SALE, 


BRAHMA  FOWLS. 

Finest  In  the  World.  Burnham’s 
stock— same  as  he  sent  to 
QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

First  prizes  taken  at  all  Fairs 
in  England  and  America.  Send 
stamp  for  Circular  to  “ Box  131, 
P.  O.  Melrose,  Mass.” 


From  August  22  to  Sept. 


SENT  FREE. 

VICK’S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


Franklin  Square,  New  York,  August , 1870. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  Booksellers  to  our  Special  List 
of  Books,  which  we  will  sell  on  the  following  Terms , for  Cash , 
from  the  22 d of  August  to  the  30 th  of  September , after  which 
our  Terms  will  positively  be  as  heretofore . 

On  Orders  of  $ 100  at  one  time,  25  per  cent.  Discount,  and  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash. 

“ $ 5°°  “ 3°  “ “ “ “ “ 

“ $1000  “ 33^  “ “ “ “ “ 

“ $2000  “ 35  “ **•  “ “ 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES,  and  other  HARDY 
BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

Is  now  published,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who 
apply.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rocheftter,  N.  Y. 


$500  Reward  Is  offered  by 
the  proprietor  of  Dr.  Sage’s 
Catarrh  Remedy  for  a case 
1 of  Catarrh  which  he  can  not 
cure.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  mail  for  «0  cents. 
A pamphlet  on  Catarrh  free. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Piercr, 
No.  153  Seneca  Street,  Buf- 


We  shall  not  sell  at  any  of  the  Trade  Sales  this  Fall. 
The  SPECIAL  LIST  will  be  furnished  to  Booksellers  on 
application  to  the  Publishers. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPlSt  & SONS, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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SCENE  AT  METZ. 

We  gave,  last  week,  a sketch  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient gateways  of  the  city  of  Metz,  within  whose 
vicinity  a series  of  desperate  and  sanguinary  bat- 
tles was  recently  fought.  This  week  we  give  an 
interesting  sketch,  on  our  first  page,  of  a scene 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  taken  when  the 
streets  were  alive  with  preparation  for  the  con- 
flict and  all  the  bustle  and  stirring  activity  of 
military  occupation.  At  the  time  the  sketch 
was  made  every  street  formed  a part  of  a vast 
camp.  Even  the  civilians  wore  a military  ap- 
pearance, and  every  where  were  bands  of  soldiers 
lounging  about  and  looking  for  drink.  “Drink- 
ing goes  on  all  day,”  writes  a correspondent, 
“ and  no  wonder,  for  the  heat  is  great,  and  the 
thin  potations  of  vin  ordinaire  do  not  fever  the 
blood,  though  as  much  can  not  be  said  for  the 
bad  brandy,  the  liqueurs,  and  the  strange  com- 
pounds which  seem  to  have  been  manufactured 
on  purpose  for  the  army.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
soldiers  like  to  drink,  but  they  also  go  into  the 
water.  The  shallow  ditches  round  the  fortifica- 
tions are  made  useful  in  these  ways : the  men 
wade  about  in  them,  wallowing  in  pleasant  cool- 
ness, and  also  contrive  to  catch  fish  which  have 
been  waiting  all  this  time  for  the  camp  kettle. 
Here,  and  in  the  shallow  stream  of  the  Moselle, 
where  it  runs  on  the  level  country,  the  army  of 
France  splashes,  and  fishes,  and  washes  itself 
every  day.” 

There  were  two  camps,  one  on  each  side  of 
Metz  — the  Ban  St.  Martin,  occupied  by  four 
regiments  of  the  line  and  a battalion  of  chas- 
seurs ; and  the  Polygon,  consisting  of  four  or 
five  regiments  of  the  line,  a battery  of  artillery, 
and  another  battalion  of  chasseurs.  A few  days 
sufficed  to  make  a complete  change  in  the  aspect 
of  affairs,  and  to  crowd  the  city  with  the  dis- 
organized remains  of  a beaten  army. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  REPUBLICANS. 

1THE  tone  of  some  of  the  chief  Democratic 
. papers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
when  speaking  of  political  prospects  in  the 
Southern  States,  shows  a consciousness  of  di- 
vided counsels  upon  the  policy  of  the  party. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  speech  of  At- 
torney-General Akerman  upon  the  situation  ; 
and,  even  if  the  division  were  not  known  to 
exist,  it  would  be  made  highly  probable  by  the 
character  and  experience  of  the  party.  The 
point  of  difference,  as  we  stated  last  week,  is 
the  expediency  of  declaring  hostility  to  equal 
citizenship,  and  demanding  the  abrogation  of 
the  amendments.  The  Southern  Democracy, 
strong  in  the  traditions  of  the  party,  denounces 
“negro  suffrage,”  and  the  laws  that  secure  it. 
The  Northern  Democracy,  better  comprehend- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  country,  cries  impatiently, 
“ For  Heaven’s  sake,  hush  ! Think  and  mean 
what  you  will,  but  don’t  talk  about  it ! ” But 
both  wings  of  the  party  agree  upon  the  substan- 
tial point — they  both  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the 
great  settlements  of  the  war.  Not  one  of  the 
recognized  leaders  or  organs  of  the  Democratic 
party  has  declared  that  those  settlements  must 
be  respected,  and  that  the  contests  of  the  future 
mtfst  be  joined  upon  new  issues. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  those  in  the  party  who 
would  like  to  see  this  position  taken.  But  the 
very  fact  that  it  is  not  taken  shows  their  con- 
sciousness of  the  power  of  the  adverse  sentiment 
— a power  that  can  not  be  disregarded.  Indeed, 
the  difficulty  for  the  more  intelligent  of  theDem- 
ocratic  leaders  is  the  character  and  traditions 
of  their  party.  It  is  a party  which,  for  a gen- 
eration, adhered  to  a policy  which  was  not  only 
at  war  with  civilization  and  the  principles  of 
the  American  government,  but  which  outraged 
the  moral  sentiment  of  mankind.  For  the  sup- 
port of  such  a policy,  and  the  continued  pre- 
dominance of  the  party,  the  deepest  ignorance 
and  the  strictest  discipline  were  necessary. 
Consequently  the  methods  of  the  Democratic 
party  were  appeals  to  the  basest  prejudice,  and 
to  the  most  sordid  fear.  It  sneered  at  wdiat 
it  called  “moral  ideas;”  it  denounced  the  ne- 
gro; and  it  defended  slavery,  not  as  an  evil 
guarded  by  constitutional  compromise,  but  as  a 
system  sanctioned  by  Christianity,  and  produc- 
tive of  the  welfare  of  the  slaves.  At  the  point 
of  the  most  utter  demoralization  of  the  party, 
when  the  speech  of  any  Democratic  statesman 
upon  American  politics  was  a hideous  satire 
upon  every  American  principle  and  every  manly 
human  instinct,  slavery  was  swept  away,  and  the 
party  of  slavery  every  where  hurled  from  power. 

It  begins  now  to  hope  for  resuscitation. 
Some  of  its  younger  members  and  recent  pros- 
elytes would  fain  throw  off  the  burden  of  the 
past.  But  it  is  impossible.  The  party  is  what 
its  traditions  and  habits  have  made  it.  It  is 
disciplined  and  ignorant ; it  hates  the  negro  ; 
it  regards  the  Union  as  the  monument  of  its 
defeat;  it  repeats  its  old  shibboleth  of  State 
sovereignty  and  reserved  rights ; and  it  longs 
to  undo  all  that  the  war  and  reconstruction 
have  done.  When,  therefore,  the  younger 
members  and  the  proselytes  speak  of  the  old 
issues  as  passed  away,  and  of  the  blindness  of 
those  who  do  not  accept  the  new,  they  express 
their  hopes,  anjl  their  fears  also,  because  they 
dread  defeat  if  their  view  be  not  adopted.  But 
even  the  proselytes  do  jjpt  relinquish  the  old 


issues,  lest  they  should  lose  all  influence  with  I 
the  party.  As  we  said,  their  tone  betrays  I 
them.  They  know  that  it  is  very  easy  to  talk 
of  rolling  off  burdens  and  accepting  new  is- 
sues, but  they  know  also,  and  so  do  all  thought- 
ful men,  that  the  leopard  does  not  easily  change 
his  spots,  nor  a party  bred  upon  baseness  sud- 
denly become  intelligent  and  honest. 

The  fact  remains,  therefore,  and  the  country 
must  bear  it  constantly  in  mind,  that,  whatever 
a few  Democrats  may  wish,  the  Democratic 
party  does  not  even  pretend  to  acquiesce  in 
the  national  settlements  since  the  war.  The 
party  is  mastered,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
by  its  worst  elements.  Its  most  positive  men 
and  convictions  are  those  that  controlled  it  at 
its  last  two  National  Conventions,  and  that 
will  control  it  again.  In  speaking  of  new  is- 
sues and  of  not  relying  upon  the  past,  as  we 
have  recently  done,  we  have  borne  all  this 
constantly  in  mind.  We  have  said,  as  wTe 
feel,  that  the  career  of  the  Republican  party 
is  the  noblest  chapter  in  our  political  history. 
We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  one  of  its 
most  pressing  and  sacred  duties  is  to  guard  the 
fruits  of  its  great  victories.  It  is  still  to  insist 
that  justice  be  done  to  every  citizen  every 
where.  It  is  to  take  care  that  the  late  rebels 
do  not  “manage  the  negroes”  as  they  please, 
but  that  the  new  citizens  shall  have  every 
right  of  tlfe  old.  It  is  to  sustain  the  amend- 
ments. It  is  to  assert  the  national  power  for 
justice.  In  a tvord,  it  is  to  maintain  inflex- 
ibly all  that  it  has  done,  and  done  so  well. 

But  it  must  do  this  with  a constant  regard 
for  the  actual  situation.  It  must  not  forget 
that  a party  in  a country  of  active  progress  and 
intelligence  can  not  rely  upon  questions  with 
which  it  has  already  wisely  dealt,  but  must 
wisely  deal  with  the  demand  of  every  day. 
The  duty  of  the  Republican  party  at  this  mo- 
ment is  plain.  Granting  all  that  we  have  said, 
can  it  persuade  the  country  that  the  main  ques- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  do  not  ac- 
quiesce in  reconstruction,  and  that  we  must, 
therefore,  steadily  watch  and  defend  it  ? That 
is  a point,  and  a grave  one.  But  do  the  facts 
show  it  to  be  the  only,  or  even  the  chief  one  in 
public  estimation  ? Do  the  probabilities  prove 
that,  if  we  declare  our  intention  to  be  to 
guard  wdiat  we  have  done,  and  refrain  from 
any  declaration  upon  other  questions,  the  coun- 
try will  be  satisfied  to  intrust  ns  with  contin- 
ued power?  Is  such  a declaration  evidently 
sufficient  to  maintain  our  lines  unbroken  ? 
If  not,  the  reason  is  not  that  the  country  sup- 
poses the  Democrats  to  have  acquiesced,  but 
that,  considering  the  intrinsic  weight  of  all 
great  settlements,  and  the  finality  of  emanci- 
pation, and  the  proved  national  ajjd  liberal 
tendency,  it  regards  the  non-acquiescence  of 
the  Democrats  in  reconstruction  as  only  one  of 
several  immediate  questions. 

If,  indeed,  that  non-acquiescence  were  to  be 
made  the  Democratic  platform,  the  platform 
would  be  the  gibbet  of  the  party,  as  it  was  in 
’64  and  ’68.  But  the  country  is  evidently  will- 
ing to  take  the  risk,  while  it  is  not  in  the  least 
deceived  by  the  Northern  Democratic  pretense 
of  leaving  “dead  issues”  behind,  for  it  knows 
that  no  issue  is  dead  which  commands  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  majority  of  a party.  The  Repub- 
licans do  well  in  California,  in  Ohio,  in  Loui- 
siana, and  in  Nebraska,  to  declare,  as  they  do, 
that  they  appeal  to  the  glorious  history  of  the 
party  and  adhere  to  its  great  principles.  Those 
principles  and  that  history  incline  the  country 
to  trust  it,  if  it  pronounces  as  fearlessly  and 
wisely  upon  the  newer  issues  of  to-day.  Will 
the  Republicans  of  New  York  do  that?  Do 
they  suppose  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  they 
will  guard  reconstruction  and  approve  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  Administration  ? 
What  do  they  approve?  The  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Treasury  ? The  continued  income  tax  ? 
or  the  rejection  of  the  President’s  proposition 
to  buy  foreign  ships  ?• 

There  is  a severe  contest  before  us.  Let  us 
go  into  it  with  open  eyes.  Our  glorious  work 
in  the  war  and  in  reconstruction,  our  resolution 
to  defend  it,  and  the  non-acquiescence  of  the 
Democrats,  were  known  in  the  spring  when 
the  majority  against  us  was  80,000.  Allow 
for  the  enormous  frauds,  and  for  our  indiffer- 
ence, and  for  the  greater  significance  of  the  com- 
ing election — allow  for  every  thing,  including 
human  nature  and  the  nature  of  politics,  and 
then  decide,  fellovv-Republicans  of  New  York, 
whether  it  will  be  enough  to  say  at  our  Conven- 
tion only  that  we  are  Republicans  still? 


THE  END  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

M.  Thiers  can  not  be  accused  of  not  having 
what  the  French  call  the  courage  of  his  opin- 
ions. At  the  openiug  of  the  war  he  denounced 
it  as  a great  blunder,  and,  after  the  first  French 
defeat,  while  he  insisted  that  the  army  should 
be  sustained,  he  said : “The  empire  is  hence- 
forth out  of  the  question.  There  can  be  no 
empire  without  an  emperor.  To  this  state  of 
events  a republic  muBt  inevitably  succeed." 
The  immediate  agitation  of  France,  during 
which  M.  Thiers  spoke,  subsided,  without  a 
change  of  the  form  of  the  government.  But 
events  move  so  rapidly,  and  general  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  the  empire  is  so  totally 


shaken,  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
learn  at  any  moment  that  a revolution  had 
taken  place,  and  that  Louis  Napoleon  had 
followed  Louis  Philippe  and  Charles  X. 
Indeed,  as'  a tree  whose  roots  have  been 
thoroughly  loosened  in  a shallow  soil  can  nev- 
er truly  flourish  again,  it  is  impossible  that 
a government  which  has  been  shown  to  have 
so  slight  a hold  upon  the  nation  as  Louis  Na- 
poleon’s can  ever  wholly  recover  itself.  As 
we  write,  Louis  Napoleon  is  emperor  upon 
sufferance.  If  unwavering  victory  attends  the 
French  arms  the  empire  may  still  continue, 
but  it  will  be  known  to  have  no  root  in  the 
love  or  trust  of  France. 

Therefore,  M.  Thiers  spoke  a profound 
truth  when  he  said  that  the  empire  is  hence- 
forth out  of  the  question.  He  knows  that  a 
government  which,  after  eighteen  years  of  des- 
potic power,  controlling  every  resource,  and 
straining  every  energy  to  invest  itself  with 
glory  and  to  win  the  favor  of  the  nation,  has 
failed  so  wholly  and  so  ignominiously  that  a 
single  defeat  in  the  field,  instead  of  bringing 
all  France  around  it  with  fervent  vows  of  con- 
fidence and  triumph,  brings  the  same  France 
with  a roar  of  rage  and  contempt,  is  a govern- 
ment which  has  no  future.  M.  Thiers  is  not 
a republican,  he  is  an  Orleanist.  He  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  public  men  of  France.  He 
has  been  a conspicuous  actor  in  its  modem 
history.  The  historian  of  the  first  great  revo- 
lution, he  has  been  a witness  of  all  the  others. 
From  the  chair  of  the  editor  and  the  author  he 
passed  to  that  of  Prime  Minister.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  French  character,  French  politics, 
and  French  history,  and  too  old  to  expect  any 
further  prominent  part  in  affairs,  his  words 
have  a peculiar  significance. 

It  is  observable  that  he  does  not  predict  a 
monarchy  of  any  kind  as  the  government  likely 
to  succeed  the  empire.  Yet  the  Orleanists 
are  supposed  to  be  a large  party  in  France. 
It  includes  many  noted  men,  and  it  is  by  the 
Orleanists  that  the  course  of  M.  Prevost-Par- 
adol,  who  was  one  of  the  brilliant  leaders  of 
that  party,  was  so  bitterly  denounced.  They 
are  represented  also  by  princes  who  are  men 
of  evident  and  proved  capacity.  But  there 
are  no  inspiring  traditions  behind  them.  The 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe  was  one  prolonged 
corruption.  It  had  no  higher  appeal  than 
that  to  the  cupidity  of  trade.  He  was  a shop- 
keeping king  in  the  most  sordid  sense.  He 
demoralized  Fiance,  and  the  least  of  the  dis- 
tinctions of  Guizot  and  Thiers  is  that  they 
were  Ministers  of  Louis  Philippe.  As  his 
reign  began  by  a betrayal  of  the  revolution 
that  enthroned  him,  so  it  ended  contemptibly. 
It  was  snuffed  out  like  a tallow  dip.  The 
King,  who  had  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
in  France  as  liis  Minister,  and  who  had  a vast 
and  servile  majority  in  the  Legislature,  who 
was  called  “Citizen-king,”  who  was  supposed, 
outside  of  France,  to  be  the  idol  of  the  bour- 
geoisie and  of  the  National  Guard,  had  been  so 
unfaithful  to  his  trust  that,  conscious  of  having 
no  sincere  friends,  he  ran  away  at  the  first 
sign  of  trouble.  The  Orleanists  have  no  hold 
upon  the  pride  or  imagination  of  France. 

Moreover,  they  could  only  hope  to  be  ac- 
cepted upon  a promise  of  a constitutional  mon- 
archy. But  Louis  Philippe  promised.  And, 
probably,  in  France  this  system  is  impracti- 
cable. A constitutional  monarch}'  may  be,  as 
in  England,  the  result  of  the  political  develop- 
ment of  a nation  which  wishes  to  preserve  cer- 
tain traditional  forms  and  appearances  with  a 
system  to  which  they  do  not  belong.  The 
English  king  is  merely  a powerless  hereditary 
executive.  He  has  all  the  appearance,  and 
not  a single  attribute,  of  royalty.  If  suffrage 
in  England  were  as  universal  as  with  us,  the 
British  government  would  be  more  directly  a 
popular  government  than  ours.  As  it  is,  the 
majority  of  the  popular  representatives  control 
the  government  without  check.  If  the  king 
should  attempt  a veto,  he  would  he  dethroned. 
If  the  Lords  should  persist  in  opposition,  they 
would  be  swamped.  The  Ministry  governs 
England,  and  the  Ministry  is  a committee  of 
the  majority  in  the  Commons.  Nor  was  Louis 
Philippe’s  government  in  France  properly  a 
constitutional  system.  In  a nation  of  thirty- 
four  millions  of  people  there  were  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  voters,  so  distrib- 
uted that  a majority  of  the  constituencies  did 
not  exceed  two  or  three  hundred  voters.  This 
offered  opportunities  of  manipulation  by  an  un- 
scrupulous use  of  an  enormous  patronage  of 
every  kind,  a patronage  which  did  not  hesitate 
to  approach  the  most  conspicuous  men,  and 
too  often  successfully,  so  that  the  government 
of  Louis  Philippe  was  practically  an  absolute 
personal  rule. 

Now  M.  TniERS  evidently  thinks  that  the 
French  will  not  abolish  Louis  Napoleon’s 
Caesarism  to  adopt  that  of  some  one  else,  and 
if  they  do  not  mean  to  have  a real  king,  they 
will  not  have  a sham  one.  Moreover,  he  un- 
doubtedly feels,  what  wc  consider  in  another 
article,  that  the  people  of  France,  perpetually 
baffled  of  their  will,  as  each  successive  form  of 
monnrcliy  falls,  will  attempt  a popular  govern- 
ment. He  does  not  say  that  he  lias  faith  in 
the  success  of  the  effort.  Perhaps  he  reluct- 
antly fears  that  France  must  be  politically 
“an  endless  experimenter.”  But  he  certainly 


does  not  believe  that  the  French  people  will 
dethrone  one  Louis  Napoleon  merely  to 
crown  another. 


THE  GOOD  ADMIRAL. 

There  was  no  hero  of  the  war  so  personally 
beloved  as  Admiral  Farragut.  The  feeling 
with  whieh  he  will  be  remembered  in  this  coun- 
try is  like  the  English  regard  for  Admiral  Col- 
lingivood.  Both  were  men  of  the  utmost 
bravery  and  of  the  truest  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter ; both  were  skillful  seamen ; and  the  spot- 
less personal  career  of  each  commends  him  to 
that  kind  of  respect  which  only  follows  purity 
of  life.  Like  General  Thomas,  Admiral  Far- 
ragut was  a man  of  true  modesty.  He  made 
no  merchandise  of  his  fame  nor  of  his  services. 
Like  all  the  best  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  war, 
he  was  ready  to  do  what  his  country  demand- 
ed, but  he  preferred  the  quarter-deck  and  the 
duties  of  his  special  profession. 

There  is  this  obvious  moral  in  the  career  of 
the  dead  Farragut  and  Thomas,  as  of  the 
living  Grant  and  Sherman  and  Meade  and 
Sheridan,  and  all  the  other  distinguished  offi- 
cers of  both  arms  of  the  service,  that  it  is  great 
occasions  which  reveal  great  qualities.  Except 
for  the  war,  Captain  Farragut  and  MajorTnoM- 
as  would  have  had  no  especial  remembrance 
in  our  history.  Their  fame  and  the  national 
gratitude  remind  us,  therefore,  of  all  the  power 
in  the  ore  which  there  will  always  be  in  the 
country.  Washington  Irving,  the  most  gen- 
tle and  courteous  of  men,  whose  heart  never 
grew  old,  and  whose  interest  and  sympathy  for 
young  authors  were  exhaustless,  used  to  say 
that  it  was  nothing  but  opportunity  which  had 
given  him  the  kind  regard  he  enjoyed.  “ The 
young  men  are  cleverer  than  we  old  ones,”  he 
said,  with  his  twinkling  smile;  “but  there  are 
too  many  of  them !”  It  is  not  necessary  to  ac- 
cept his  words  exactly  as  he  spoke  them.  But 
many  illustrious  men  are  conscious  of  the  same 
feeling.  Indeed,  the  modesty  of  true  greatness 
is  often  the  consciousness  that  greatness  is  ev- 
ery where  latent. 

But  it  is  none  the  less  honored  and  prized 
when  it  appears ; and  its  memory  is  never  more 
respected  and  treasured  than  it  will  be  in  the 
case  of  the  Admiral  who  has  just  gone,  and 
whose  life,  almost  literally  the  whole  of  it,  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country.  In  that 
long  career  of  fifty-eight  years  there  was  no  act 
which  his  grateful  country  will  he  ashamed  to 
remember;  and  the  name  of  the  good  Admiral 
will  go  down  to  the  gratitude  of  our  childien, 
hallowed  by  the  affection  of  those  who  person- 
ally knew  him. 


ENGLISH  NEUTRALITY  IN  THE 
WAR. 

It  would  be  a very  serious  misfortune  if  the 
conduct  of  England,  as  a neutral  power,  should 
lead  to  misunderstanding  with  Germany.  Her 
immediate  neighborhood,  and  her  commercial 
character,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  almost  the 
sole  common  carrier  in  the  war,  combined  with 
the  uncertainties  of  what  is  called  international 
law,  make  complications  very  possible.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Gladstone  is  so  honest  a man,  and 
so  sincerely  deprecates  war,  and  he  has  so  little 
taste  for  Buncombe,  that,  in  his  efforts  to  be  and 
to  seem  really  neutral,  he  may  add  to  the  con- 
fusion. He  failed,  unfortunately,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war,  to  do  more  than  deplore  it. 
While  he  did  that  he  should  have  placed  En- 
gland in  a firm  and  heroic  attitude,  especially 
upon  the  publication  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  se- 
cret intrigues  against  Belgium,  by  declaring 
that  England  would  take  care  that  the  neutral- 
ity of  Belgium  was  respected.  By  the  treaty 
with  France,  since  the  war  began,  that  has,  in- 
deed, been  formally  accomplished  ; but  the  ap- 
parent hesitation  and  reluctance  of  England,  at 
the  outset,  has  been  a serious  blow  to  her  pres- 
tige. 

It  appears,  from  the  dispatch  of  Earl  Gran- 
ville, the  British  Foreign  Minister,  to  the  En- 
glish representatives  in  Germany,  that  there  is 
an  impression  in  that  country  that  England  vio- 
lates her  neutrality  by  selling  munitions  of  war, 
horses,  and  coal  to  France.  Lord  Granville 
replies  to  this  charge,  that  England  faithfully 
observes  her  neutrality,  because  equal  facilities 
are  given  to  both  belligerents,  and  that  no  neu- 
tral power  can  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not 
contraband,  nor  totally  prevent  as  well  as  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  contraband  material.  He 
adds  that  Prussian  authorities  have  not  consid- 
ered coal  contraband,  and  that  its  export,  to 
neutral  ports  could  not  be  prohibited  ; that  no 
munitions  of  war  have  been  exported  to  France, 
and  that  horses  have  gone  equally  to  both  coun- 
tries. But  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  case.  When  a nation  departs  from  strict 
neutrality,  giving  no  assistance  to  either  bellig- 
erent, and  adopts  impartial  neutrality,  as  En- 
gland has  doue,  the  lines  are  so  vague  that  they 
can  not  always'  be  discerned.  Impartial  neu- 
trality is  almost  impossible  in  fact,  however 
smooth  in  theory,  because  every  act  under  this 
name  must  he  more  beneficial  to  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents than  to  the  other.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  better  practice  of  nations  tends  to  strict 
neutrality.  . _ 
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It  is  conceded  that  to  carry  to  a belligerent 
articles  useful  in  war  is  an  offense  for  which 
the  neutral  taken  in  the  act  may  be  punished 
by  the  injured  state.  But  it  is  very  difficult, 
and,  in  fact,  impracticable  for  a neutral  gov- 
ernment to  watch  trade  so  narrowly  as  to  pre- 
vent such  carriage,  and  Lord  Granville  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  it  can  not  be  done.  More- 
over, in  the  absence  of  express  treaty  stipula- 
tions, it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  is  contraband 
The  history  of  custom  upon  this  subject  sh' 
that  there  are  the  widest  differences  of  opinion. 
The  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  made  many  kinds  of  naval 
stores  contraband,  and  whatever  serves  for  the 
equipment  of  vessels,  excepting  “unwrought 
iron  and  fir  planks.”  Money  has  been  some- 
times contraband  by  treaty,  sometimes  except- 
ed. So  with  provisions  and  horses.  But,  as 
we  have  hitherto  stated,  articles  of  use  in  war 
arc  constantly  changing  with  the  progress  of 
invention,  so  that  no  precise  rule  can  be  estab- 
lished in  the  absence  of  specific  treaty. 

And  even  in  that  case  the  good  feeling  of 
belligerents  toward  a neutral  will  depend  upon 
the  evidence  of  his  moral  sympathy.  We,  for 
instance,  are  neutral  in  the  present  war,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  remain  so.  But, 
of  course,  our  sympathy  is  not  neutral,  and  the 
French,  if  they  could  read  our  papers,  and  know 
the  real  feeling  of  the  country,  would  feel  much 
less  kindly  toward  us  than  the  Germans.  And 
it  is  to  this  sympathy  that  we  must  confide  the 
mutual  good  understanding  of  Germany  and 
England.  Meanwhile  the  condition  of  the 
universal  sympathy  with  Germany  in  this  con- 
test is  well  understood.  It  is  not  with  any 
dynastic  ambitions,  nor  are  such  ambitions 
sought  to  be  gratified.  An  effort  at  territorial 
aggrandizement  beyond  the  German  frontier 
would  bring  upon  Prussia  a coalition  of  civili- 
zation. There  is  no  misapprehension  upon  this 
point,  nor  does  any  thoughtful  man  in  Europe 
or  America  really  suppose  that  such  an  attempt 
would  follow  the  war.  We  may  fairly  antici- 
pate as  the  result  of  the  contest  the  actual 
union  of  Germany,  and  the  emancipation  of 
France  from  personal  government.  Should  it 
be  prolonged,  other  and  unforeseen  changes, 
arising  from  the  social  discontent  of  Europe, 
must  be  expected. 


A VIRTUOUS  IF. 

It  was  lately  announced  from  Spain  that  if 
the  insurrection  in  Cuba  was  not  suppressed  by 
September,  fifteen  thousand  more  troops  would 
be  sent  out.  This  statement  was  made  the  oc- 
casion of  a dispatch  from  Washington  that  the 
island  was  to  be  given  up  to  fire  and  sword. 
And  thereupon  the  enemies  of  the  Administra- 
tion loudly  declared  that  General  Grant  had 
surrendered  the  Monroe  doctrine,  had  betrayed 
the  honor  of  the  country,  and  had  made  the 
United  States  responsible  for  the  mad  slaughter 
and  devastation  which  were  about  to  take  place 
in  Cuba.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a more 
ludicrous  assault,  and  it  shows  how  little  seri- 
ous objection  can  be  urged  against  the  Admin- 
istration, when  such  an  absurd  assertion  is 
gravely  made.  If  an  increased  force  is  sent 
from  Spain — if  it  proceeds  to  slay,  burn,  and 
torture — if  the  wretched  island  is  soaked  in 
blood,  and  if  the  United  States  Government 
sees  the  laws  of  war  violated  and  humanity 
outraged  without  a protest,  then,  indeed,  it 
would  betray  the  honor  of  the  country  and  out- 
rage the  national  feeling.  There  is  much  vir- 
tue in  if.  As  for  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  would 
have  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  tariff  of  the 
German  Zollverein. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
Cuban  difficulty,  under  this  Administration,  has 
been  honorable,  unmistakable,  and  consistent 
with  the  best  traditions  of  the  government. 
It  has  been  honorable,  for  the  Government  has 
vigilantly  executed  its  own  laws,  and  has  faith- 
fully observed  its  treaty  engagements.  It  has 
been  unmistakable,  because  its  action  has  been 
frank  and  open.  It  has  been  consistent  with 
our  best  traditions,  because,  while  not  conceal- 
ing the  natural  sympathy  of  American  citizens 
for  all  people  striving  for  independence  and 
self-government,  it  has  uniformly  repudiated 
the  doctrine  that  every  government  may  prop- 
erly take  part  in  every  quarrel,  and  has  assert- 
ed that  the  question  of  belligerency  is  one  of 
fact,  and  not  of  sympathy.  It  has  remembered 
and  emulated  the  honorable  position  of  Presi- 
dent Washington,  when  war  raged  between 
the  then  recent  enemy  and  friend  of  the  United 
States ; and  it  has  borne  steadily  in  mind,  as 
its  rule  of  action,  what  President  Monroe  said 
of  his  own  Administration  when  it  accorded 
belligerent  rights  to  the  Spanish  colonies  of 
South  America,  fifty  years  ago : “As  soon  as 
the  movement  assumed  such  a steady  and  con- 
sistent form  as  to  make  the  success  of  the  prov- 
inces probable,  the  rights  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  the  laws  of  nations,  as  equal  parties 
to  a civil  war,  were  extended  to  them.” 

Meanwhile,  as  the  contest  in  Cuba  has  been 
occasionally  conducted  upon  both  sides  with 
unjustifiable  ferocity,  our  Government  has  made 
the  most  earnest  and  emphatic  remonstrance ; 
ami  it  is  unquestionably  this  position  of  the 
United  States  which  jh^s  re|trained  ^e  strug- 
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gle,  upon  the  whole,  within  the  rules  of  civ- 
ilized warfare.  That  the  Spanish  Minister  in 
Washington  misunderstands  this  position  is 
an  absurd  conjecture.  No  man  knows  better 
than  he  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  sit- 
uation. No  man  so  authoritatively  as  he  would 
insist  that  the  rules  of  war  must  be  respected  in 
Cuba  by  his  Government,  because  he  under- 
stands that  nothing  would  so  immediately  de- 
cide public  opinion  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  upon  practical  interference  in 
Cuba  as  a Spanish  policy  of  fire  and  sword. 
If  the  story  of  the  dispatch  from  Washington 
were  true,  and  Spain  proposed  to  begin  slaugh- 
tering and  burning  in  September,  the  United 
States  Government  would  immediately  inter- 
fere, and  upon  principles  as  familiar  and  hon- 
orable and  acknowledged  as  those  upon  which 
it  has  hitherto  proceeded. 

Nothing  is  more  conclusively  recognized  than 
the  right  of  nations  to  interfere  in  a quarrel 
which  is  waged  in  a manner  repugnant  to  hu- 
manity, and  even  to  insist  upon  interference  by 
war.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  so  in- 
terfered for  the  Greeks  against  Turkey  in  1827, 
when  the  combined  fleet  of  those  powers  de- 
stroyed the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  in  the  harbor 
of  Navarino,  and  secured  the  independence  of 
Greece.  Wheaton  declares  that  the  plea  of 
humanity  alone,  without  regard  to  the  interests 
of  commerce  or  of  European  repose,  was  a suf- 
ficient justification.  There  were  similar  inter- 
ferences between  Holland  and  Belgium,  and 
between  Turkey  and  Egypt.  They  are  among 
the  most  familiar  facts  of  recent  history,  and  he 
must  have  an  amusing  conception  of  the  present 
Government  of  Spain  to  suppose  it  ignorant  of 
them,  and  a most  contemptuous  regard  for  its 
common-sense  to  imagine  that  it  would  provoke 
such  inevitable  interference  in  Cuba  from  the 
United  States.  If  Spain  should  do  what  it  is 
alleged  that  she.  proposes  to  do  in  Cuba,  the 
prompt  and  peremptory  remonstrance  of  the 
United  States  Government  would  be  the  more 
powerful  from  its  honorable  attitude  in  the  con- 
test hitherto. 

BURNING  OF  DARIEN,  GEORGIA. 

Robert  F.  Clote,  Rector,  and  W.  Robert 
Gignilliat,  Senior  Warden  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Darien,  Georgia,  have  published  an 
appeal  “to  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  all  other  friends  of  religion  and 
education  in  the  United  States,”  asking  relief 
for  their  parish. 

This  appeal  begins  by  a statement  concern- 
ing a young  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  who  subsequently  fell,  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  in  the  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner.  It 
is  in  these  words : 

“June  11, 1863,  without  an  engagement,  the  tojvn  of 
Darien,  Georgia,  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  United 
States  colored  troops,  Colonel  Shaw,  Fifty-fourth  Mas- 
sachusetts Regiment,  commanding.” 

This  statement  is  incorrect  in  so  far  as  it  re- 
fers to  Colonel  Shaw,  Colonel  Montgomery 
having  been  the  officer  in  command. 

Colonel  Shaw’s  opinion  respecting  the  burn- 
ing of  Darien  may  be  learned  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  letters  written  by  him  at  the 
time,  which  we  publish  as  an  act  of  justice  to- 
ward all  concerned  in  that  affair : 


“ His  Excellency  John  A Andrew,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts : 

“ Dear  Sir,— On  the  10th  and  11th  inst.  we 

took  part  in  an  expedition  under  Colonel  Montgom- 
ery. We  met  no  enemy,  and  our  only  exploits  were 
the  capture  of  85  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  burning  of 
the  town  of  Daiien.  The  latter  performance  disgust- 
ed me  exceedingly.  I never  knew  before  of  a town 
being  burned  to  the  ground  without  some  good  rea- 
son, especially  when  it  contained  only  old  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.” 

“June  12,  1863.— — About  noon  we  came  in  sight 
of  Darien  — Montgomery  said  to  me,  ‘I  shall  burn 
this  town.’ — 1 told  him  that  I did  not  want  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  he  was  only  too  happy  to  take  it  all 
on  his  own  shoulders;  so  the  pretty  little  place  ivas 
burned  to  the  ground . . . .One  of  my  companies  assist- 
ed, because  he  ordered  them  out,  and  I had  to  obey 

The  reason  he  gave  me  for  destroying  Darien  was  that 
the  Southerners  must  be  made  to  feel  that  this  was  a 
real  war,  and  that  they  were  to  be  swTept  away  by  the 
hand  of  God  like  the  Jews  of  old.  In  theory  this  may 
seem  all  right  to  some ; but  when  it  comes  to  being 
made  the  instrument  of  the  Lord’s  vengeance,  I myself 
don’t  like  it.  Then  he  says : * We  are  outlawed,  and 
therefore  not  bound  by  the  rules  of  regular  war- 
fare.’ But  that  makes  it  none  the  less  revolting  to 
wreak  our  vengeance  on  the  innocent  and  defenseless. 
— I have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  I 
ought  to  do.  Besides  my  own  distaste  for  this  bar- 
barous kind  of  warfare,  I am  not  sure  that  it  will  not 
be  very  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  black  troops  and 
of  those  connected  with  them.  For  myself,  I have 
gone  through  the  war  so  far  without  dishonor,  and  I 
do  not  like  to  degenerate  into  a pluuderer  and  a rob- 
ber; and  the  same  applies  to  every  officer  in  my  regi- 
ment. If  it  were  the  order  of  our  government  to  over- 
run the  South  with  fire  and  sword,  I might  look  at  it 
in  a different  light,  for  then  we  should  be  carrying  out 
what  had  been  decided  upon  as  a necessary  policy. 
As  the  case  stands,,  we  are  no  better  than  ‘Semmes,’ 
who  attacks  and  destroys  defenseless  vessels. 

“Montgomery,  from  what  I have  seen  of  him,  is  a 
conscientious  man,  and  really  believes  what  he  says : 
‘That  he  is  doing  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  ability.’ 

“There  are  only  two  courses  for  me  to  pursue:  To 
obey  orders  and  say  nothing,  or  to  refuse  to  go  on  any 
such  expeditions,  and  be  put  under  arrest — probably 
court-martialed— which  is  a serious  thing." 

“ June  13, 1863.— I am  going  to  write  to  General  Hun- 
ter’s Assistant  Adjutant-General ; for,  unless  Mont- 
gomkky  has  orders  from  head-quarters  to  lay  the  coun- 
try in  ruins,  I am  determined  to  refuse  to  obey  his  or- 
ders in  that  respect.” 


“ June  22, 1863 — Montgomery  returned  from  Hilton 
Head  this  morning — He  found  General  Gillmore, 
who  has  relieved  General  Huntee,  very  friendly  and 
anxious  to  second  him  in  every  way,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  burning  business— so  that  is  satisfactorily 
settled.  Montgomery  now  tells  me  that  he  acted  en- 
tirely under  orders,  and  was  at  first  very  much  opposed 
to  it  himself,  but  finally  changed  his  mind.” 

“ June  28, 1863.— 1 think  now,  as  I did  at  the  time 

of  the  burning  of  Darien,  that  such  wanton  destruction 
is  cruel,  barbarous,  impolitic,  and  degrading  to  our- 
selves and  our  men ; and  I shall  always  rejoice  that  I ex- 
pressed myself  just  as  I did ....  It  is  rather  hard  that  my 
men,  my  officers,  and  myself  should  have  to  bear  part  of 
the  abuse  for  that  affair,  when  they— the  officers,  at  least 
—all  felt  exactly  as  I did  about  it.” 


“LieuL-Col.  Halpine,  A.  A.  G.  Kith  A.  C.  <1-  Dep.  of  the 

South : 

“ Dear  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a private 
question,  which,  of  course,  you  are  at  liberty  to  answ  er 
or  not  ? 

“ Has  Colonel  Montgomery  orders  from  General 
Hunter  to  burn  and  destroy  all  towns  and  dwelling- 
houses  he  may  capture?  On  the  11th  inst.,  as  you 
know,  we  took  the  town  of  Darien  without  opposi- 
tion, the  place  being  occupied,  so  far  as  ws  ascertained, 
by  non-combatants.  Colonel  Montgomery  burned  it 
to  the  ground,  and,  at  leaving  finally,  shelled  it  from 
the  river.  If  he  does  this  on  his  own  responsibility,  I 
shall  refuse  to  have  a share  in  it,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences ; but,  of  course,  if  it  is  an  order  from  head- 
quarters, it  is  a different  matter ; as  in  such  case  I 
suppose  it  to  have  been  found  necessary  to  adopt  that 
policy.  He  ordered  me,  if  separated  from  him,  to  bum 
all  the  planters’  houses  I came  across. 

“ Now  I am  perfectly  ready  to  burn  any  place  which 
resists,  and  gives  some  reason  for  such  a proceeding ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  barbarous  to  turn  women  and  chil- 
dren adrift  in  that  way ; and  if  I am  only  assisting  Col- 
onel Montgomery  in  a private  enterprise  of  his  own,  it 
is  very  distasteful  to  me. 

“ I am  aware  that  this  is  not  a military  way  of  get- 
ting information,  and  I hope  you  will  feel  that  I shall 
not  be  hurt  if  you  refuse  to  answer  my  question. 

“ Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

“ Robert  G.  Shaw, 

“ Colonel  Commending  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment.” 


In  an  old  book  of  travels,  which  may  be  found 
in  almost  every  library,  there  is  a curious  ac- 
count of  the  ludicrous  prejudices  of  one  of  the 
tribes  in  the  interior  of  New  Holland.  Thus,  if 
a bald-headed  foreigner  suddenly  appears  among 
them,  the  savages  of  the  tribe,  after  one  look  at 
him,  close  their  doors  and  refuse  to  receive  him, 
as  if  he  were  accursed.  We  who  are  civilized, 
and  especially  those  of  us  w’ho  wear  wigs,  know, 
however,  that  a bald-headed  man  is  as  good  as 
the  rest  of  us.  But  in  the  interior  of  New  Hol- 
land they  have  a great  deal  to  learn.  Upon  re- 
flection, however,  it  was  not  New  Holland,  it  was 
New  York,  that  the  book  must  have  described. 
For  we  find  the  following  paragraph  in  the  latest 
newspaper : 

“The  steamship  Palmyra,  from  Liverpool,  via 
Queenstown,  brought  to  this  port,  among  other  pas- 
sengers, President  Roye  of  the  Liberian  Republic  in 
Africa,  and  his  private  secretary.  They  applied  for 
admission  at  several  well-known  hotels,  but  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  on  account  of  their  color.” 

Archbishop  Purcell,  of  Cincinnati,  has 
been  warmly  received  by  his  Roman  Catholic 
brethren  upon  his  return  from  the  (Ecumenical 
Council.  But  we  observe  that  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  declaration  of  Infallibility  is 
not  binding  until  it  has  been  signed  by  the  bish- 
ops, and  formally  promulgated  by  the  Pope. 
The  Council,  however,  anathematized  any  one 
who  should  say  that  (Ecumenical  Councils  are 
“ superior  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  or  equal  to  him, 
or  necessary  by  divine  institution  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Infallible  Magistracy  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.”  This  being  so,  what  possible  differ- 
ence can  it  make  whether  the  Council  decree 
the  Pope  to  be  infallible  or  not  ? If  he  is  in- 
fallible whether  the  Council  say  so  or  not,  why 
should  the  doctrine  of  his  infallibility  not  be  bind- 
ing until  the  declaration  of  the  Council  is  pub- 
lished ? If  the  Council  had  declined  to  decree 
the  infallibility,  would  the  Pope  not  be  infallible  ? 
And  if  the  decree  was  necessary  to  establish  the 
infallibility,  how  could  infallibility  be  “complete” 
without  it  ? We  do  not  observe  that  the  Arch- 
bishop treated  these  questions. 

General  Cox,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
has  written  a letter  denouncing  the  practice  of 
levying  a tax  upon  public  officers  for  political 
expenses.  This  is  only  one  of  the  good  sendees 
of  the  Secretary,  who,  in  his  annual  report  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  made  an 
admirable  exposure  of  the  iniquities  and  absurd- 
ities of  our  present  civil  service  system.  The 
justification  of  the  tax  levied  upon  the  govern- 
ment clerks  is  that  their  places  are  prizes  which 
they  receive  from  the  party,  and  if  they  are  not 
willing  to  pay  a percentage  upon  their  salary, 
there  are  plenty  of  equally  capable  and  meritori- 
ous members  of  the  party  who  would  gladly  pay 
a larger  tax  upon  the  same  salaries.  By  such 
persuasive  arguments  complaint  is  silenced,  and 
the  philosophic  inquirer  is  told  at  head-quarters 
that  nobody  is  compelled  to  pay : gentlemen  are 
only  asked  how  much  they  would  like  to  con- 
tribute to  the  expense  fund  of  the  party ! The 
honest  salaries  of  government  clerks  are  so  mod- 
erate that  this  invitation  naturally  stimulates 
them  to  discover  how  the  profits  of  their  posi- 
tions may  be  increased.  The  political  tax  upon 
the  government  clerks  is  a premium  upon  fraud. 

“Sentinel,”  the  courteous  and  long-experi- 
enced correspondent  of  the  World , describes  a 
recent  visit  of  farewell  to  Mr.  Seward,  at  Au- 
burn. As  they  looked  at  a portrait  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  for  whom  Mr.  Seward  lias 
always  expressed  the  profoundest  respect,  Mr. 
Seward  described  a conversation  with  him  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  Mr.  Adams 
asked  how  long  the  contest  between  freedom  aud 


slavery  would  last.  Mr.  Seward  answered, 
“About  twenty-five  years.”  “How  will  it 
come?”  “By  peaceful  agitation,”  replied  Mr. 
Seward,  characteristically.  “No,  no,”  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Adams ; “its  end  is  to  come  only 
by  a terrible  war. ” “Sentinel”  says  that  Mr. 
Seward  has  no  fixed  plan  for  his  Oriental  jour- 
ney, and  contemplates  it  as  quietly  as  if  lie  were 
seventeen  rather  than  seventy.  He  “goes  the 
world  over  with  a light  heart  and  clear  head.  ” 

A Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in  New  York 
asked,  in  a sermon,  the  other  evening,  whether 
‘ ‘ parents  fulfill  their  duties  by  sending  their 
children  to  the  godless  State  schools,”  etc. 
But  are  all  schools  godless  in  which  a catechism 
is  not  taught  ? Does  the  excellent  priest  think, 
for  instance,  that  botany  and  astronomy  are  god- 
less studies?  He  asked : “Do  parents  imagine 
that  one  half  hour  in  the  week  at  Sunday-school 
is  enough  to  teach  their  children  religion?” 
Evidently,  if  they  do  not,  they  will  have  them 
taught  religion  more  than  half  an  hour  in  the 
week. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  dispatches  from  the  seat  of  war  in  Europe  are 
still  confused  and  contradictory,  the  only  intelligence 
that  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever  being  that  a series 
of  terrible  and  exhausting  battles  has  taken  place  be- 
tween the  French  and  German  armies  around  Metz, 
with  w hat  results,  beyond  a slaughter  almost  without 
parallel  in  modern  warfare,  can  only  be  conjectured. 
The  German  dispatches  assert  the  complete  discomfit- 
ure of  the  French  under  Marshal  Bazaine,  and  their 
retreat  within  the  walls  of  Metz.  This  is  denied  by 
Count  Palikao,  who  stated  on  August  20,  in  the  Corps 
IAgislatif,  that  the  Prussian  attack  on  Bazaine  wras 
signally  repulsed.  Unofficial  reports  from  Paris  state 
that  Marshal  Bazaine  at  the  latest  dates  still  held  a po- 
sition from  which  he  could  march  on  either  Verdun  or 
Metz,  as  circumstances  demanded.  All  the  probabili- 
ties are,  however,  in  favor  of  the  Prussian  statements. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  form  a clearer  idea  of  the 
present  scene  of  hostilities  than  could  be  obtained  from 
an  ordinary  map,  we  publish  a carefully  drawn  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  seat  of.  war,  forming  a double-page  pic- 
torial map,  on  which  are  laid  down  all  the  places  where 
battles  have  been  fought,  together  with  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  With  the 
aid  of  this  map,  and  a few  words  of  explanation,  our 
readers  can  form  a pretty  accurate  notiou  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  w ar  up  to  the  21st  of  August  Af  ter  the 
defeat  of  M‘Mahon  at  Weissenburg,  aud  of  Frossard 
at  Saarbriick,  the  French  under  Marshal  Bazaine  were 
concentrated  between  Etain  and  Falquemont,  cover- 
ing Metz.  On  the  approach  of  the  Prussian  centre  and 
right  wing,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  Royal 
and  General  Steinmetz,  Marshal  Bazaine  withdrew 
within  the  fortifications.  This  was  August  12;  on 
the  14th  he  attempted  to  evacuate  the  city.  The  move- 
ment was  discovered  by.  the  Prussians  when  only  one- 
half  his  army  had  crossed  the  Moselle.  They  at  once 
attacked  the  retiring  column,  and  a fierce  fight  ensued, 
in  which  the  Prussians  lost  enormously  in  killed  and 
wounded,  but  gained  the  object  of  the  battle,  which 
was  to  delay  the  retreat  of  the  French.  On  the  15th  the 
Prussians  made  a reconnoissance  in  force  to  the  west  of 
Metz,  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  main  body  of 
the  French  army  had  crossed  the  Moselle.  Portions 
of  the  Prince  Royal’s  army  were  immediately  sent  in 
pursuit,  crossing  the  Moselle  at  Pont  a Monson,  some 
miles  southward  of  Metz,  and  pushing  northward  to 
intercept  the  French.  On  the  morning  of  August  16 
the  two  armies  met  between  Gravelotte  and  Doncourt, 
west  of  Metz,  where  a severe  series  of  battles  tookplacc, 
resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians.  The  French 
right  reached  Mars  la  Tour  the  next  day.  At  this 
point  it  was  immediately  attacked  by  the  Prince  Roy- 
al’s army.  Fresh  troopo,  moving  from  Pont  ft  Mou- 
sou,  had  outflanked  the  French.and  interposed  between 
them  and  Verdun.  Marshal  Bazaine  claims  to  have 
held  his  ground  this  day ; and  it  is  clear  that  the  Prus- 
sians were  every  where  repulsed.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  fighting  resulted  in  the  retirement  of  the 
French  in  the  direction  of  Metz  to  Rezonville,  where 


tion,  was  attacked  on  the  18th  by  the  army  of  Frede- 
rick Charles  in  front,  and  on  the  flank  and  rear  by  that 


lies,  me  r reucu  appear  10  nave  ueen  oeaien  ana  iorcea 
back  to  Metz,  where  the  Prussians  claim  they  must 
now  stand  a siege,  their  communication  with  Verdun 
and  Chalons  beingbroken. 

On  the  19th  the  Emperor  was  at  Chalons,  and  visited 
several  army  corps.  M‘Mahon  was  in  command  of  the 
troops,  and  an  encounter  with  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince  was  considered  imminent 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

Late  advices  from  Mexico  declare  that  the  govern- 
meut  of  that  country  is  completely  bankrupt.  It  is 
also  stated  that  Romero  will  probably  leave  the  Cab- 
inet and  return  to  his  former  post  as  Minister  to  the 
United  States. 

A recent  Havana  dispatch  says  that  the  Spanish 
Colonial  Minister  haB  intimated  to  Captain-General 
De  Rodas  that,  if  the  rebellion  is  not  suppressed  by 
September  1, 16,000  more  Spanish  troops  will  be  sent 
to  Cuba. 

Cardinal  Antonelli  has  addressed  a letter  to  the  Pa- 
pal Nuncio  in  Belgium  regarding  the  obligation  upon 
the  Church  to  observe  the  Apostolic  constitution,  in- 
cluding the  infallibility  dogma. 

Displeasure  is  expressed  in  London  at  the  retreat  of 
the  Queen  to  Balmoral  at  the  present  crisis  in  Euro- 
pean affairs,  and  a regency,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  the  head,  is  spoken  of. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  the  painter,  is  seriously  ill 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Admiral  Farragut  took  place 
August  IT  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  A large 
number  of  prominent  military  and  naval  officers,  and 
other  distinguished  citizens,  were  present,  and  the  pro- 
cession Was  a mile  in  length.  The  sendees  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  R.  W.jClark,  of  Portsmouth,  assisted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Montgomery,  of  this  city.  Dr.  Montgomery 
delivered  a eulogistic  address  on  the  life  and  services 
of  the  illustrious  deceased.  The  body  ivas  placed  in  a 
vault  at  Portsmouth,  but  will  be  removed  to  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  for  final  interment. 

The  Hon.  James  L.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  has  pub- 
lished a letter  announcing  his  adhesion  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  that  State.  He  says  for  years  to  come 
that  party  must  control  the  State,  and  opposition  to  it 
will  perpetuate  and  increase  existing  evils. 

A meeting  of  New  England  capitalists  and  promi- 
nent Canadian  lumbermen  was  recently  held  at  Otta- 
wa, Canada,  with  a view  to  forward  the  construction 
of  a ship  canal  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain. 

Mr.  Whittemore  has  formally  withdrawn  his  name  as 
a candidate  for  member  of  the  Forty-second  Congress 
in  the  Columbia  District,  South  Carolina. 

General  Stoneman  has  concluded  a treaty  with  the 
Yarapai-Apachc  Indians  ot  Arizona,  whereby  they  agree 
to  protect  the  whites  within  their  boundaries  from  dep- 
redations by  other  bands.  In  Texas  the  Indians  con- 
tinue to  commit  depredations,  aud  are  more  trouble- 
some than  ever..  . r 
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into  conversation.  The  following 
anecdote,  which  we  find  in  a London 
paper,  is  very  characteristic  of  him. 
Just  before  the  war  a well-known 
and  extensive  speculator  in  stocks 
met  him  on  the  street,  and,  desiring 
to  get  a hint  for  future  use,  as  there 
was  already  much  talk  of  an  out- 
break between  France  and  Prussia, 
ventured  to  ask  him,  “Well,  Gen- 
eral, how  are  things  getting  on?” 
“Thank  you,  Sir,”  was  the  old  gen- 
tleman’s reply,  “my  rye  crops  are 
getting  on  beautifully,  but  my  pota- 
toes are  very  backward.  ” The  spec- 
ulator took  the  hint,  and  forebore  to 
press  his  inquiries.  The  General  can 
hardly  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
things  have  been  getting  on  with 
him  since. 


THE  FIRST  PRINTERS. 

In  one  of  the  squares  of  the  old 
imperial  city  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  stands  the  handsome  monu- 
ment,-represented  on  this  page,  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Gutenberg, 
Faust,  and  Schoffer,  who  were  as- 
sociated in  the  earliest  development 
of  the  art  of  printing.  Faust,  or 
Fust,  as  his  name  was  sometimes 
written,  probably  had  no  share  in  the 
invention  of  the  art;  and  his  con- 
nection with  it  began  in  1450,  when 
Gutenberg,  having  expended  a for- 
tune in  experimenting,  induced  the 
former  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
him,  and  advance  funds  to  establish 
the  business  of  printing  at  Mayence. 
The  only  known  productions  of  the 
press  of  Faust  and  Gutenberg  are 
an  indulgence  granted  by  Pope  Nich- 
olas V.  to  Paulinus  Chappe,  Em- 
bassador of  the  King  of  Cyprus  (of 
which  thirteen  copies,  printed  on  vel- 
lum in  1454,  remain),  and  two  cop- 
ies of  a second  edition,  printed  the 
following  year,  and  an  appeal  to 
Christendom  against  the  Turks,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed  in  1454. 
In  1455  Faust  had  a disagreement 
with  Gutenberg,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  partnership  by  suing  the  latter  for 
his  advances.  He  gained  his  suit, 
and  obtained  possession  of  most  of 
the  stock  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt. 
He  then  took  into  partnership  his 
son-in-law,  Peter  Schoffer,  who 
had  been  in  their  employment,  and 
who  had  perfected  the  process  of 
making  movable  metallic  type  by  the 
invention  of  the  punch. 

Faust  and  Schoffer  for  several 
years  kept  the  printing  process  a se- 
cret, and  produced  many  works, 
among  which  was  the  first  printed 
edition  of  a classic  author — the  De 
Ojficiis  and  Paradoxa  of  Cicero — 
a copy  of  which  is  in  the  Astor  Li- 
brary. In  1402  Mayence  was  sack- 
ed by  the  troops  of  Adolf  of  Nas- 
sau, and  Faust’s  establishment  was 
broken  up.  His  workmen  were  scat- 
tered, and  his  secret  was  divulged  by 
them  in  other  countries. 

The  pedestal  of  this  monument, 
which  also  serves  as  a public  fount- 
ain, is  of  fine  sandstone.  The  figures 
are  of  bronze,  and  colossal  in  size. 
The  central  figure  is  that  of  Guten- 


- GENERAL  MANTEUFFEL. 

General  Manteuffel,  whose 
^ portrait  is  given  on  this  page,  has 

— acted  a prominent  part  in  the  mili- 

- tary  and  diplomatic  history  of  Prus- 
~~3  sia  during  the  past  fifty  years.  He 

~ ~ was  engaged  in  the  Sclileswig-Hol- 

' — stein  war,  and  in  the  war  with  Aus- 

— = - — tria  had  command  of  the  Prussian 

' ~~  ~ troops  in  South  Germany,  and  made 

— - - short  work  with  the  armies  of  Bava- 
— f*-  r’a  anc*  th®  other  smaller  German 

states.  After  levying  a forced  loan 
of  thirty  millions  of  florins  upon 
lijOTn^  the  inhabitants  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  he  marched  his  corps,  on  the 
23d  of  July,  18(i(i,  toward  the  Tau- 
ppIIlIgS  ber.  On  the  following  day  he  en- 
^ gaged  and  defeated  the  Baden  troops 

glglly  near  Werbach,  and  the  combined 
troops  of  Austria,  Wiirtemberg,  Nas- 
BMpyjfe  sau,  and  Hesse  near  Bischofsheim  ; 

and  on  the  25th  the  whole  of  the 
MIGB  Eighth  Corps  of  the  Federal  army  at 
Gerchsheim,  and  the  Bavarians  at 
Helmstadt.  On  the  27th  he  was  be- 
JjBf-  fore  Wurzburg,  and  commenced  the 
i bombardment  of  the  Marienberg. 
Bjn  This  was  rapid  work,  and  none  the 
-|HH  |BI  less  effective  and  important  because 
JfdlK  it  was  performed  with  a compara- 
Jmnjll  tively  small  force;  for  it  prevented 
the  South  German  states  from  send- 
_ jog  active  assistance  to  Austria,  and 

7 prepared  the  way  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  several  provinces  with  Prus- 
sia. As  Governor  of  Frankfort  he 
ruled  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  with 
a rod  of  iron,  and  earned  their  hearty 
ill-will  by  his  harsh  and  arbitrary 

J measures.  On  the  close  of  the  war 

he  was  intrusted  with  an  important 
mission  to  the  Russian  court. 

Thusfar  the  name  of  General  Man- 
teuffel has  not  appeared  prominently  in  ac- 
counts of  the  advance  into  French  territory.  It 
appears  from  recent  dispatches  that  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Prussian  reserves  in  the  battles 
before  Metz.  He  now  commands  the  First  Corps. 


MONUMENT  TO  GUTENBERG,  FAUST,  AND  SCHOFFER,  IN  FRANKFORT. 


France,  is  very  like  General  Grant  in  character, 
of  unassuming  manners,  and  reticent  to  a degree 
that  would  drive  an  interviewer  mad.  It  is  said 
he  seldom  speaks  to  any  body,  and,  though  fa- 
miliar with  seven1  languages,  can  never  be  drawn 
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as  they  judged,  at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  an 
hour.  She  rode  the  seas  very  well,  but  the  joints 
admitted  some  water.  They  could,  however, 
easily  keep  her  clear  by  means  of  the  pump, 
but  not  until  their  stock  of  seal  meat  was 
soaked  with  the  salt-water  and  spoiled. 

They  went  on  very  prosperously  for  a time, 
with  the  exception  of  the  misfortune  of  losing 
.their  provisions,  until  at  length  the  peaks  of  the 
Auckland  Islands  sank  below  the  horizon.  They 
continued  their  course  to  the  northward,  cheered 
somewhat  by  the  thought  that  every  mile  of  their 
progress  brought  them  not  only  nearer  to  their 
hoped-for  haven,  but  nearer  also  to  the  returning 
sun.  Gradually  the  wind  and  sea  began  to  rise. 
The  motion  at  length  became  so  violent  that  they 
were  all  attacked  with  sea-sickness,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  past  experience  of  the  sea.  Their 
situation  now  became  extremely  distressing. 
Night  came  on.  The  billows  increased  in  mag- 
nitude and  violence  until  at  length  the  boat  was 
repeatedly  overwhelmed  by  them,  and  was  en- 
veloped now  and  then  also  by  driving  gusts  of 
snow  and  hail.  At  length,  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  a sea  struck  them  so  violently  as 
to  throw  the  boat  entirely  over  upon  her  beam 
ends.  Indeed,  so  tremendous  and  so  bewilder- 
ing was  the  concussion  that  it  seemed  to  them 
as  if  she  was  rolled  over  and  about  in  the  water 
like  a cork  floating  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  surge  had  passed,  the 
ballast,  which  fortunately  had  been  very  firmly 
secured  in  its  place,  brought  the  boat  again  into 
her  proper  position  ; but  the  same  accident  hap- 
pened to  them  two  or  three  times  during  the 
night. 

They  passed  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
this  way  without  any  material  change.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  sufferings  that  they 
endured.  At  length,  on  the  fourth  day,  the 
storm  died  away,  and  the  sea  became  calm 
again. 

While  the  storm  continued  the  wind  had  driven 
them  forward  rapidly  on  their  way ; and  on  the 
fourth  day,  to  their  great  joy,  so  far  as  they  had 
strength  left  for  any  emotion  whatever,  they 
came  in  sight  of  laud.  The  land  was  Stewart 
Island,  the  southernmost  portion  of  the  New 
Zealand  group.  But  the  wind  had  now  so  en- 
tirely gone  down  that  their  sail  was  useless. 
They  had  their  oars,  but  they  were  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  that  they  could  not  use  them. 
Besides  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  having 
been  buffeted  so  mercilessly  by  the  wind  and  sea, 
they  had  had  no  food  for  three  days. 

They  remained  thus  all  day,  in  sight  of  land, 
but  unable  to  advance  toward  it.  In  the  even- 
ing a breeze  sprang  up,  but  they  did  not  dare 
to  attempt  to  go  in  among  the  rocks  and  shoals 
that  bordered  the  shore  while  it  was  dark.  So 
they  lay  to  outside  till  morning.  In  the  morning 
they  went  in  and  found  their  way  to  the  entrance 
of  a small  harbor.  In  turning  round  a point  of 
land  they  saw  a creek  bordered  by  huts,  with 
gardens  adjoining  them. 

They  uttered  a feeble  exclamation  of  joy  at 
this  sight.  As  they  went  nearer  they  saw  a 
white  man  on  the  beach  attended  by  a large 
Newfoundland  dog.  He  stopped  now  and  then, 
as  he  walked  along,  to  play  with  the  dog.  At 
the  door  of  one  of  the  huts  a number  of  native 
women  were  sitting,  talking  together  with  much 
gesticulation.  At  another  place  some  women, 
with  children  around  them,  were  spreading 
clothes  upon  a fence  to  dry.  Mr.  Raynal  says 
it  was  impossible  to  conceive  the  effect  which 
this  spectacle  of  a community  of  human  beings, 
living  in  peace  and  plenty  in  their  homes,  pro- 
duced upon  them. 

The  dog  seemed  to  be  the  first  to  observe 
them,  and,  by  barking,  called  general  attention  to 
the  sight  of  a sail-boat  coming  into  the  harbor. 
The  whole  village  was  immediately  thrown  into 
a state  of  the  wildest  excitement.  They  flocked 
to  the  shore  at  the  place  where  the  boat  ground- 
ed, as  she  touched  the  sand  of  the  beach.  The 
little  strength  that  remained  to  the  men  on 
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The  boat,  being  entirely  empty,  floated  very 
lightly  upon  the  water.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done,  therefore,  to  prepare  her  for  sea  was  to 
ballast  her.  The  men  were  all  ready  for  this 
operation,  for  they  had  previously  brought  from 
the  wreck  a number  of  the  “ pigs”  of  iron  which 
had  formed  the  ballast  of  the  Grafton , and  had 
arranged  them  on  the  shore  ready  to  be  put  on 
board.  So  Mr.  Raynal  clambered  up  the  side 
of  the  boat  and  descended  through  one  of  the 
scuttles  into  the  hold,  and  there  received  the 
blocks  of  iron  as  the  other  men  passed  them  up 
to  him  and  placed  them  in  a row  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  over  the  keel.  This  brought  the 
boat  down  properly  into  the  water  and  gave  her 
the  requisite  steadiness.  They  afterward  cov- 
ered the  ballast  with  a platform  of  boards,  and 
secured  the  boards  in  place  by  transverse  pieces 
nailed  firmly  to  the  ribs  on  each  side. 

When  this  operation  was  completed  they  found 
that  the  boat  was  immersed  to  the  depth  of  about 
two  feet  in  the  water,  so  that  all  the  old  portion 
was  submerged,  leaving  no  part  of  the  hull  to  be 
seen  above  water  except  the  new  portion  which 
they  had  added.  They  moved  her  out  to  where 
the  wreck  was  lying  and  fastened  her  safely  there 
on  the  side  of  the  wreck  toward  the  shore,  where 
she  would  be  sheltered  from  winds  or  seas  driv- 
ing in  from  the  bay,  in  case  of  bad  weather  in- 
tervening during  the  time  that  they  were  making 
their  preparations  for  departure. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  July  every  thing  was 
ready.  Their  little  tank  was  filled  with  water, 
and  they  had  put  on  board  a supply  of  seal  for 
food.  It  was  midwinter  with  them  by  the  cal- 
endar, but  the  sun  had  passed  the  solstice,  so 
that  the  days  were  growing  longer ; and,  as  their 
preparations  were  made,  they  concluded  to  take 
the  risk  of  commencing  their  voyage.  It  had 
been  agreed  by  common  consent  that  George 
and  Harry,  who  were  the  two  youngest  and  most 
vigorous  of  the  party,  should  remain  behind  un- 
der a solemn  covenant  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  to  go  that,  if  they  succeeded  in  reaching 
any  port,  they  would  immediately  do  their  ut- 
most to  send  them  succor. 

Before  the  embarkation  they  all  assembled  in 
the  cabin  for  religious  service.  They  there 
joined  in  prayer  to  God  that  he  would  take  them 
under  his  protecting  care,  both  those  who  were 
to  embark  on  a voyage  in  which  they  must  nec- 
essarily be  exposed  to  great  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing, and  which  was  so  uncertain  as  to  its  termin- 
ation, and  also  those  who  were  to  be  left  behind 
alone  and  unprovided  for  on  that  desolate  island. 
Then  after  a fraternal  embrace  they  repaired  to 
the  boat,  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  a con- 
venient place  on  the  shore.  There  Mr.  Raynal 
and  Captain  Musgrave  took  farewell  of  the  two 
who  were  to  be  left,  and  then  went  on  board. 
They  immediately  hoisted  sail  and  began  to 
move  rapidly  down  the  bay,  leaving  their  com- 
panions on  the  rocks  watching  them  desponding- 
ly  as  they  glided  away. 

The  morning  was  cold,  but  the  sky  was  clear, 
and  the  wind  was  fair.  At  eleven  o’clock  they 
passed  out  between  the  two  capes  which  formed  I 
the  entrance  of  the  great  bay.  There  was  still, 
however,  a line  of  reefs  through  which  some  open- 
ing was  to  be  found.  They  went  on  to  the  north- 
ward, keeping  near  the  shore  till  they  came,  at 
about  three  o’clock,  to  such  a passage,  and  then 
passed  out  into  the  open  sea.  The  Rescue  sailed. 
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one  at  command  was  the  yacht  Flying  Scud, 
which  was  a sail-boat  of  only  fifteen  or  sixteen 
tons  burden,  built  to  cruise  in  the  inland  waters 
of  the  New  Zealand  group,  and  to  make  short 
voyages,  in  good  weather,  along  the  shore.  Mr. 
Cross,  though  accustomed  to  navigate  his  little 
vessel  within  these  bounds,  was  not  willing  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  finding  his  way  in  her 
across  six  hundred  miles  of  stormy  seas  to  a group 
of  rocky  islets,  the  approach  to  which  must  al- 
ways be  attended  with  great  danger. 

Captain  Musgrave  then,  notwithstanding  his 
feeble  and  exhausted  condition,  and  his  intense 
desire  to  return  to  his  wife  and  family  by  the  first 
vessel  going  from  New  Zealand  to  Sydney,  of- 
fered to  go  himself  and  serve  as  pilot  for  the 
yacht.  The  preparations  for  the  voyage  were 
immediately  made,  and  in  a week  from  that 
time  she  set  sail  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a 
great  crowd  of  people  who  assembled  on  the 
beach  to  witness  her  departure,  and  who  ex- 
pressed their  good  wishes  for  her  by  long  and 
loud  cheering.  Mr.  Raynal  remained  behind, 
for  he  was  in  too  exhausted  and  debilitated 
a condition — owing  to  his  constitution  having 
been  enfeebled  by  his  previous  sickness,  and  to 
his  having  been  thus  less  able  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships and  exposures  of  their  life  when  on  the  isl- 
and— to  have  accompanied  them,  even  if  his  go- 
ing would  have  been  of  any  essential  service.  He 
shook  hands  with  Captain  Musgrave  before  he 
went  on  board,  with  mingled  emotions  which  it 
is  much  more  easy  to  imagine  than  to  describe. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


GOING  TO  THE  FRONT. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Germans  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  following  account  of  the  muster 
and  departure  of  troops  from  a little  town  in 
Brunswick,  narrated  by  an  eye-witness:  “At 
two  o’clock  this  morning  (July  22)  we  were 
awakened  by  drums  at  the  gates.  It  was  the 
‘appell’  for  the  men  to  march.  We  got  up  and 
dressed,  and  went  down  to  the  market-place. 
Day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  ; a wild,  stormy 
morning,  with  black  clouds  hanging  all  over  the 
sky.  The  whole  place  was  in  uproar,  and  wo- 
men and  children  all  streaming  toward  the  mar- 
ket-place, where  a band  of  music  was  playing  na- 
tional airs.  P went  down  with  us  in  a per- 

fect glow  of  enthusiasm,  and  burning  to  be  off; 
but  with  the  other  poor  fellows  there  were  more 
tears  and  sobs  than  there  was  enthusiasm,  for  a 
great  many  of  them  leave  wife  and  children  be- 
hind. It  was  a scene  I never  shall  forget.  The 
men,  between  fifty  and  sixty,  were  assembled  in 
the  market-place ; the  gentlemen  hastily  made  a 
subscription,  so  that  each  poor  man  might  at 
least  have  a few  shillings  in  his  pocket ; and 
then  they  were  told  that  we  promised  to  care  for 
their  families  in  their  absence,  or  in  the  case 
of  their  not  returning.  The  clergyman  of  the 
place  mounted  on  a cart  and  made  a short  fare- 
well address,  and  ended  by  reading  the  4Gth 
Psalm : * God  is  our  refuge  and  strength  ; a very- 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble.  ’ Then  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  was  offered  up,  and  amidst  tears  and 
sobs  the  poor  fellows  went  off.  They  were  to 
have  marched  to  Braunschweig,  but  the  neigh- 
boring farmers  had  all  turned  out  with  their  carts 
to  drive  them  there.  Now  our  chief  thought  is 
to  care  for  those  that  are  left  behind,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  wounded.  We  have  promised  to 
subscribe  so  much  a week,  and  we  have  been 
telling  the  sen-ants  that  we  must  agree  to  certain 
household  retrenchments,  so  that  each  one  may 
feel  he  is  doing  something.  Last  week  all  the 
horses  from  all  the  neighboring  farms  and  vil- 
lages were  assembled  in  tiie  market-place,  and 
the  best  picked  out  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Our 

friend  and  neighbor  C lost  his  best  carriage 

horses.” 

Similar  scenes  to  this  were  witnessed  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  With 
an  alacrity  and  enthusiasm  paralleled  only  by  the 
great  uprising  in  this  country  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter,  the  whole  population  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  offered  themselves  for  the 
defense  of  their  beloved  father-land ; and  before 
the  French  Emperor  was  ready  to  move  the  Ger- 
mans were  not  only  prepared  for  defensive  opera- 
tions, but  for  that  wonderful  “ promenade”  upon 
French  soil  which  took  the  world  by  surprise, 
and  so  completely  turned  the  tables  upon  Na- 
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board,  and  which  had  sustained  them  thus  far, 
instead  of  being  revived  and  increased  by  the 
assurance  that  they  were  saved,  seemed  now  to 
fail  them  entirely.  It  was  impossible  for  them 
to  speak  in  reply  to  the  questions  that  were 
asked,  and  they  were  taken  out  of  the  boat  by 
the  white  man  and  the  natives,  and  carried  up 
to  a house,  utterly  helpless,  like  men  actually 
dying. 

The  house  to  which  they  were  taken  was  that 
of  the  white  man  whom  they  had  seen  w-alking 
on  the  beach.  His  name  was  Cross.  He  and 
his  w-ife  were  indefatigable  in  their  kind  atten- 
tions to  the  sufferers.  After  warming  them  and 
refreshing  them  with  a partial  batli  of  tepid  wa- 
ter, they  caused  food  to  be  prepared  for  them, 
the  sight  of  which,  spread  before  them  on  the 
table,  made  them  think  that  their  appetites  would 
never  be  satisfied  with  it.  They  found,  how- 
ever,  that  a very  small  quantity  was  all  that  they 
could  eat,  and  after  taking  this  they  felt  an  irre- 
sistible disposition  to  sleep.  So  they  all  went 
to  bed  and  slept  profoundly  until  the  following 
morning. 

On  awaking  they  found  their  strength  much 
revived ; and,  true  to  their  promise,  the  first 
thing  which  occupied  their  thoughts  was  the 
question  of  finding  means  to  rescue  George 
and  Harry,  who  had  been  left  behind.  They 
conferred  with  Mr.  Cross.  He  said  that  the 
largest  vessel  there  was  in  that  region  was  a 
yacht  belonging  to  him,  named  the  Flying  Scud ; 
but  recommended  that  they  should  proceed  at 
once  to  a port  and  town  called  Invercargill, 
which  was  situated  at  some  distance  to  the 
northward,  on  the  southern  part  of  the  central 
island  of  the  group,  and  separated  from  Stgwart 
Island,  where  they  then  were,  by  a narrow  strait. 
There,  he  said,  they  would  find  a government 
office  where  they  could  formally  report  the  loss 
of  their  vessel,  as  required  by  maritime  law  in 
such  cases,  and  make  arrangements  for  sending 
a vessel  to  rescue  the  two  men. 

So  they  all  embarked  at  once  on  board  the  Fly- 
ing Scud  and  proceeded  to  Invercargill.  Their 
arrival  produced  a great  sensation  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  town;  and  as  soon  as 
their  story  was  known  the  people  vied  with  each 
other  in  efforts  to  do  them  service.  They  found 
a home  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Collyer,  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Captain  Mus- 
grave made  his  report  at  the  proper  office  of  the 
wreck  of  his  vessel.  At  the  same  time  he  in- 
formed the  officers  of  the  condition  of  the  two 
men  that  had  been 
left  at  the  Auck- 
land Islands,  and 
asked  that  a vessel 
might  be  sent  out 
by  the  government 
to  rescue  them. 


The  officers  re- 
plied that  they  had 
no  vessel  at  their 
disposal  which 
could  be  sent,  but 
that  they  would  see 
by  - and  - by  what 
could  be  done.  But 
Captain  Musgrave 
thought  that  “by- 
and-by”  would  be 
too  late. 


As  soon  as  these 
facts  became  known 
about  the  town  a 
great  degree  of 
sympathy  began  to 
be  felt  for  the  two 
men,  and  the  people 
determined  that, 
since  the  govern- 
ment could  not  do 
any  thing,  they 
would  make  an  at- 
tempt themselves. 
A meeting  was 
called  and  a sub- 


scription was  open- 
ed for  raising  the 
necessary  sum  to 
defray  the  ex- 
penses. There  was, 
however,  no  suita- 
ble vessel  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  only 
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doline’s Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  GUIDE  TO  GETHIN. 

It  is  the  spring-time,  that  time  of  all  the  year 
when  those  “in  city  pent”  desire  most  to  leave 
it,  if  only  for  a day  or  two,  and  breathe  the  air 
of  the  mountain  or  the  sea  ; the  time  when  the 
freshest  incense  arises  from  the  great  altar  of 
Nature,  and  all  men  would  come  to  worship  at  it 
if  they  could.  Even  the  old.  who  so  far  from 
the  East  have  traveled  that  they  have  well-nigh 
forgotten  their  priesthood,  feel  the  sacred  long- 
ing ; in  their  sluggish  blood  there  still  beats  a 
pulse  in  spring-time,  as  the  sap  stirs  in  the  an- 
cient tree  ; but  the  young  turn  to  the  open  fields 
with  rapture,  and  drink  the  returning  sunbeams 
in  like  wine.  To  draw  breath  beneath  the  broad 
sky  is  to  them  an  intoxication,  and  the  very  air 
kisses  their  cheek  like  the  red  lips  of  love.  • 

With  his  face  set  ever  southward  or  westward, 
Richard  Yorke  has  traveled  afoot  for  days,  nor 
yet  has  tired ; neither  coach  nor  train  has  car- 
ried him,  and  all  the  luggage  that  he  possesses  is 
in  the  knapsack  on  his  back,  to  which  is  strapped 
his  sketch-book,  like  a shield.  lie  is  striding 
across  a heath-clad  moor,  with  stony  ridges,  and 
here  and  there  a distant  mine-chimney — a deso- 
late barren  scene  enough,  but  with  sunshine,  and 
a breeze  from  the  unseen  sea.  It  is  classic 
ground,  for  here,  or  hereabouts,  twelve  centuries 
ago,  was  fought  “that  last  weird  battle  in  the 
west,”  wherein  King  Arthur  perished,  and  many 
a gallant  knight,  Lancelot,  or  Galahad,  may  have 
j tricked  across  that  Cornish  moor  before  him  on 
a less  promising  quest  than  even  his.  How  si- 
lent and  how  solitary  it  was ; for  even  what  men 
were  near  were  underground,  and  not  a roof  to 
be  seen  any  where,  nor  track  of  man  nor  beast, 
nor  even  a tree.  There  had  been  men  enough, 
and  beasts  and  trees  too,  in  old  times — heathen 
and  ravening  creatures,  and  huge  forests ; but  it 
seemed,  as  the  wayfarer  looked  around  him,  as 
though  all  things  had  been  as  he  now  beheld 
them  from  the  beginning  of  creation.  Richard, 
artist  though  he  was  by  calling,  had  not  the  soul 
to  take  pleasure  in  a picture  for  the  filling  in  of 
which  so  much  imagination  was  required;  and 
he  turned  aside  to  one  of  the  stony  hills,  and 
climbed  it,  in  hopes  to  see  some  dwelling-place 
of  man.  He  was  gregarious  by  nature,  and,  be- 
sides, he  was  in  want  of  his  mid-day  meal. 

There  was  feast  enough  before  him  for  his 
eyes. 

In  front  lay  a great  table-land,  indented  here 
and  there  with  three  chasm-like  bays,  which 
showed  how  high  the  cliffs  were  which  they  cut. 
In  one,  nestled  a fishing-town,  with  its  harbor ; 
in  another,  a low  white  range  of  cottages  hung 
on  the  green  hill-side ; and  in  the  third,  at  sea, 
as  it  appeared,  stood  up  an  ancient  castle,  huge 
and  rugged.  This  last  object  was  of  such  enor- 
mous size  that  Richard  rubbed  his  eyes  like  one 
in  a dream.  He  had  heard  of  Cornish  giants, 
and  certainly  here  was  a habitation  fit  for  the 
king  of  them.  A lonely  church  upon  the  cliff- 
top  beyond  it,  by  affording  him  some  measure 
of  the  probable  size  of  this  edifice,  increased  his 
incredulity.  He  looked  again,  and  saw  that  it 
was  not  a castle,  though  the  sun  yet  seemed  to 
light  up  tower  and  battlement  quite  vividly,  but 
only  one  isolated  rock  of  vast  size  and  pictur- 
esque proportions;  upon  the  crown  of  which, 
however,  there  were  certainly  walls,  and  what 
looked  to  be  broken  towers.  “That  must  be 
Gethin,  ” said  the  young  man,  cheerily.  ‘ ‘ I must 
be  at  the  end  of  my  journey.”  Unless,  indeed, 
he  should  take  ship,  there  was  not  much  more 
opportunity  for  travel.  Before  him  stretched  in 
all  directions  the  limitless  sea. 

So  magnificent  had  been  the  prospect  that, 
when  Richard  descended  and  pursued  his  track- 
less way  again  along  the  moor,  he  half  doubted 
whether  that  fair  vision  had  not  been  a mere  fig- 
ment of  his  brain ; the  more  so,  since  what  view 
there  was  about  him  seemed  now  to  contract 
rather  than  to  expand  ; the  horizon  grew  more 
limited;  and  presently  nor  sea,  nor  land,  nor 
even  sky  was  to  be  seen.  There  was  no  rain, 
but  his  hair  and  mustache  were  wet  with  a fog 
that  was  as  thick  as  wool.  By  touch  rather 
than  bv  sight  he  presently  became  aware  that  he 
had  left  the  heath,  and  was  Walking  on  down- 
land.  Suppose  lie  were  nearing  the  verge  of  that 
line  of  cliffs  which  he  had  just  seen,  and  should 
come  to  it  before  he  was  aware ! As  he  paused, 
in  some  apprehension  of  this,  all  of  a sudden  a 
song  broke  upon  his  ear,  like  a solemn  chant : 

“Keep  us,  O keep  us,  King  of  kings, 

Under  thine  own  almighty  wings.” 

He  did  not  recognize  the  words,  but  the  tone 
in  which  they  were  sung,  though  muffled  by  the 
dense  atmosphere,  struck  him  as  especially  sweet 
and  earnest.  The  next  instant,  walking  rapidly, 
with  a light  and  graceful  motion,  the  dim  figure 
of  a young  girl  passed  in  front  of  him,  and  the 
mist  .closed  behind  her,  though  he  still  heard  her 
pious  psalm.  Richard  stood  like  one  enchanted. 
Was  she  an  angel  sent  to  warn  him  of  his  peril, 
or  an  evil  spirit  clothed  in  beauty  and  holiness 
to  lure  him  on  to  it?  He  gave  a great  shout, 
and  the  harmonious  voice,  already  faint,  grew 
still  at  once.  He  cried  out  again:  “I  am  a 
stranger  here,  and  have  lost  my  way ; pray,  help 
me.” 

Then  once  more  through  the  mist  came  the 
young  girl,  this  time  without  her  song,  and  stood 
before  him ; she  was  very  beautiful,  but  with  a 
pale  face  and  frightened  eyes.  “She  is  crazed, 
poor  soul,”  thought  Richard;  and  he  smiled 
upon  her  with  genuine  pity.  She  put  her  hand 
to  her  side,  as  though  in  pain,  or  to  repress  some 
tumult  of  her  kear0  j gjtjzed  by 


“ Where  is  it  you  wish  to  go,  Sir  ?” 

“ To  Gethin  ; where  there  is  an  inn,  I believe. 
Is  it  not  so  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.”  Her  words  were  sane  and  con- 
cise enough,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
spoken  was  tremulous  and  alarmed. 

“ You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  are  you  ?”  said 
Richard,  in  the  voice  that  he  had  inherited  from 
his  mother. 

“ No,  Sir,  no,”  answered  she,  hurriedly; 
“ only  the  fog  was  so  thick,  and  1 was  startled. 
I did  not  expect  to  find  any  body  here.  It  is 
very  lonely  about  Gethin,  and  we  do  not  in  gen- 
eral see  any  of  the  quality  who  come  to  sketch 
and  such  like” — and  site  pointed  to  his  port-folio 
— “ until  much  later  in  the  year.” 

“ I am  not  the  quality,”  rejoined  Richard, 
smiling,  “but  only  a wandering  artist,  who  has 
heard  of  the  beauties  of  Gethin.  What  has  been 
told  me,  however,  comes  far  short  of  the  reality, 
believe  me;”  and  he  cast  a glance  of  genuine 
admiration  upon  the  blushing  girl. 

A slender  fair-haired  maiden  she  was,  with 
soft  blue  eyes,  over  which  the  lids  were  modestly 
but  attractively  drooped.  One  who  had  a great 
experience  of  the  sex — if  not  a very  respectable 
one — has  left  on  record  a warning  against  eye- 
lids. “A  wicked  woman,”  says  he,  “will  take 
you  with  her  eyelids.” 

It  does  not,  however,  require  wickedness  to 
ensnare  a young  gentleman  by  these  simple 
means. 

“I  wish,  my  pretty  damsel,”  said  Richard, 
softly,  “that  1 painted  figures  instead  of  land- 
scapes, for  then  I should  ask  you  to  be  my  mod- 
el.” ' 

It  was  not  modesty  so  much  as  sheer  igno- 
rance which  kept  the  young  girl  silent ; she  had 
never  heard  of  a painter’s  model ; but  the  tone  in 
which  her  new  acquaintance  spoke  implied  a 
compliment,  and  she  looked  more  confused  than 

“Have  you  often  so  thick  a fog  as  this  at 
Gethin?” 

“Not  often,  Sir;  this  is  a very  bad  one,  and 
you  might  have  come  to  harm  in  it.  Some  folks 
believe  that  in  such  weather  the  Pixies  come 
abroad,  as  they  do  at  night,  to  mislead  travelers 
wTho  have  lost  their  way ; and,  indeed,  the  cliff- 
top  lies  not  a hundred  yards  in  front  of  yon.” 

“ Oh,  you  think  I was  misled  by  a bad  fairy, 
do  you?”  returned  Richard,  in  an  amused  and 
bantering  tone.  “Well,  at  all  events,  I have 
now  met  with  a good  one ; and  may  I ask  what 
name  she  goes  by  ?” 

“ My  name  is  Trevethick,  Sir,”  said  the  dam- 
sel, simply.  “I  am  no  angel,  but  I am  going 
to  the  place  you  seek;  it  is  this  way,  Sir.” 

It  was  evident  that  his  banter  had  not  pleased 
her.  The  same  tone  that  is  found  agreeable  in 
the  town  does  not  always  prove  welcome  in  the 
country.  She  motioned  with  her  hand  to  the 
southward,  and  began  to  walk  so  fast  that  Rich- 
ard could  not  easily  keep  pace  with  her. 

“ But  are  there  really  fairies  about  here  ?”  in- 
quired he,  seriously.  “ I am  quite  a stranger  to 
these  parts,  and  should  be  glad  to  learn  all  I 

“Nay,  Sir,  I can  not  say  ; I have  myself  nev- 
er s£en  one,  though  I know  some  who  have,  or 
say  they  have.  There  are  tales  of  worse  than 
Pixies  told  about  that  moor  you  have  come 
across.  You  might  have  met  the  Demon  Horse 
that  tempts  the  tired  traveler  to  mount  him,  and 
theiv  carries  him  nobody  knows  whither;  but, 
for  certain,  he  is  never  seen  again.  ” 

“Then  the  spirits  about  here  are  all  bad,  are 
they  ? I suppose  to  make  up  for  the  goodness 
and  the  beauty  of  the  mortals,  eh  ?” 

“Nay,  they  are  not  all  bad,  Sir,”  continued 
the  young  girl,  gravely;  “the  Spriggans,  who 
guard  the  buried  treasures  of  the  giants,  have 
often  helped  a poor  man  out  of  their  store ; or, 
at  least,  ’tis  said  so.  ” 

‘ ‘ And  the  giants — are  they  all  dead  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  Sir,  long  ago,”  answered  the 
damsel;  “though  that  they  lived  here  once  is 
true  enough.  There’s  Bonza’s  Chair,  you  must 
have  passed  before  the  fog  came  on,  and  eOuld 
not  but  have  noticed  ; and  the  hurling-stones  he 
used  to  throw  fur  pastime  with  his  brother,  they 
are  to  be  seen  still ; but  all  that  about  his  having 
such  long  arms  that  he  could  snatch  the  sailors 
from  the  decks  of  ships  as  they  went  by,  is,  in 
my  judgment,  but  an  old  wife’s  tale,  and  I dou’t 
credit  it.  There,  see,  Sir ; the  fog  is  thinning ; 
that  is  the  castle  yonder.  When  you  see  it  thus 
in  air  it  is  a sign  of  storm.” 

The  mist,  instead  of  lifting,  was  grow  ing  less 
dense  above,  as  it  melted  before  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  ruin  which  Richard  had  seen  from 
the  hill-range  was  now  once  more  visible,  with- 
out the  pedestal  of  rock  on  which  it  was  placed. 
It  was  a glorious  sight,  though  weird  and  spec- 
tral, and  the  young  painter  halted  in  mute  ad- 
miration. The  scene  seemed  scarcely  of  the 
earth  at  all. 

‘ ‘ Most  folks  are  pleased  with  that  when  they 
first  see  it,  ” remarked  his  companion,  with  the 
flattered  air  of  one  who  exhibits  some  wonder  of 
his  own  to  a well-pleased  stranger.  ‘ ‘ You  are 
very  lucky,  Sir ; it  is  not  often  one  gets  so  good 
a view.” 

“ I am  lucky,  too,  in  having  so  fair  a guide  to 
show  it  me,”  said  Richard,  gallantly.  “There 
is  a church  in  air  too : what  is  that?” 

“ That  is  Gethin  church,  Sir.  It  stands  all 
by  itself,  a mile  from  the  village ; but  folks  say 
that  the  tower  was  first  built  for  a landmark  for 
the  ships,  and  that  the  church  and  church-yard 
were  added  afterward.  ” 

“ Then  people  die  here,  do  they,  even  in  this 
land  of  dreams?”  said  Richard,  half  to  himself. 

“Die.  Sir?  Oh  yes,”  answered  the  young 
girl,  sadly;  “my  own  mother  died  two  years 
ago,  and  lies  buried  there  in  yonder  lonesome 
place.  But  it  is  not  usual  for  Gethin  folks  to 
die  so  young,  except  by  shipwreck.” 

“Are  there  many  wrecks  here,  then?” 


“ Yes,  Sir,  and  will  be  to  all  time  : our  church- 
yard is  half  full  of  drowned  men.  On  the  nights 
before  storm,  up  yonder,  you  may  hear  them 
calling  out  each  other’s  names.  ” 

Have  you  ever  heard  them  ?” 

“ Not  I,  Sir,  thanks  be  to  Heaven.  I would 
not  venture  there  at  night  for  the  best  cargo  that 
ever  came  to  Turlock.” 

“ Where  is  Turlock  ?” 

“ The  port  there  behind  us,  Sir;  you  can  see 
the  houses  now,  but  not  the  harbor.  It  winds 
beneath  the  cliff,  so  that  a ship  can  scarcely 
make  it,  save  in  smooth  w eather,  though,  when  it 
once  does  so,  it  is  safe  enough.  To  see  the  great 
green  waves  rush  in  and  turn,  and  turn,  and 
waste  themselves  in  their  wild  fury,  us  though 
they  searched  for  it  in  anger — all ! it’s  an  awful 
sight.” 

“ That  is  in  winter-time  only,  I suppose?” 

“Nay,  Sir;  we  have  storms  at  other  seasons. 
Whenever  I see  such  a sigu  as  the  castle  without 
the  crag — it’s  all  clear  now,  you  see,  because  the 
wind  is  rising — then  am  I thankful  that  my  fa- 
ther is  no  sailor.  Most  folk  are  such  at  Gethin 
that  are  not  miners.” 

“ Then  your  father  is  a miner,  is  lie  ?” 

“ No,  Sir,  not  now,  though  lie  once  was.  Ev- 
ery body  knows  John  Trevethick  about  here,  and 
why  lie  don’t  work  underground.” 

“How  was  that,  then?”  inquired  Richard, 
with  interest.  “You  must  remember  I am  a 
stranger,  and  know  nothing.” 

“ Well,  Sir,  it  was  years  ago,  and  before  I was 
born.  Father  was  just  married,  though  he  was 
not  a young  man  for  a bridegroom,  and  was 
down  Turlock  pit-hole  with  Harry  Coe  (Solo- 
mon’s father),  putting  in  shot  for  blasting.  They 
had  worked  underground  together  for  five-and- 
tweuty  years,  and  were  fast  friends,  though  Coe 
was  an  older  man,  and  a widower,  with  Solomon 
almost  of  age.  They  were  deep  dow  n in  the 
shaft,  and  one  at  a time  was  all  that  the  man  at 
the  windlass  above  could  haul  up;  and  they  had 
put  in  their  shot,  and  given  them  the  signal. 
One  was  to  go  up  first,  of  course,  and  then  the 
second  to  light  the  match,  and  follow  him  with 
all  speed.  Now’,  while  they  were  still  both  at 
the  bottom,  it  struck  Coe  that  the  match  was  too 
long,  and  lie  took  a couple  of  stones,  a flat  and  a 
sharp  one,  to  cut  it  shorter.  He  did  cut  it  short- 
er, but  at  the  same  time  kindled  the  match. 
Both  shouted  their  loudest,  and  sprang  at  the 
basket,  but  the  man  at  the  windlass  could  not 
lift  the  doable  weight.  You  see,  Sir,  it  was 
certain  death  to  both  of  them,  unless  one  should 
give  way.  Then  Coe  jumped  out,  crying  to  fa- 
ther : ‘ Go  aloft,  John.  In  one  minute  I shall 
be  in  heaven.’  It  was  he  who  had  caused  the 
disaster,  and  therefore,  as  he  doubtless  thought, 
should  be  the  one  to  suffer  for  it ; besides,  lie 
reflected,  perhaps,  that  lie  was  an  old. man,  and 
had  no  bride  at  home  to  mourn  for  him ; still,  it 
was  a noble  deed,  and  I never  denied  it.” 

“ Denied  it !”  exclaimed  Richard ; “ I should 
think  not.  Why  should  you?”  and  he  looked 
up  with  wonder  into  his  companion’s  face.  It 
was  one  blush  from  brow  to  chin. 

“Well,  Sir,”  continued  she,  disregarding  his 
interruption,  “my  father  was  hurried  up ; and  as 
he  looked  over  the  basket  the  charge  exploded, 
and  the  great  stones  flew  up  and  blackened  his 
face.  In  a minute  more  he  was  safe  above- 
ground. ” 

“ But  the  poor  man  below?” 

“ He  was  dead,  Sir.  It  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  Father  took  it  so  to  heart  that  he 
never  did  a day’s  work  underground  again.  And 
when  I was  born,  a few  months  afterward,  I was 
christened  Harry — though  that’s  a lad’s  name-=- 
in  memory  of  the  friend  that  saved  his  life  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  ow’n.” 

“ He  might  well  have  done  that,  and  even 
more,” said  Richard,  “if  more  could  have  been 
done.  ” 

“ That’s  just  what  father  says,  Sir,”  answered 
the  young  girl,  quietly.  “But  when  things  have 
happened  so  long  ago — before  one  was  born — 
they  don’t  come  home  to  one  quite  so  strong,  you 
see.  Father  keeps  not  only  his  old  gratitude,  but 
his  old  tastes.  He  cares  more  for  mines  and 
machinery  and  such  like  than  for  any  thing  else ; 
he  is  a better  mechanic  than  any  in  Turlock, 
where  I have  just  been  to  the  w atch-maker’s  to 
get  him  some  steel  springs.  You  should  see  the 
locks  he  makes,  and  the  rings  lie  turns.  He*  will 
be  so  pleased  if  you  ask  him  to  show  them  to 
von.  ” 

“I  shall  certainly  ask  him  to  do  so,  if  I get 
the  chance,”  said  Richard,  eagerly.  “Is  that 
your  house  with  the  pretty  garden  ?” 

“No,  Sir;  that’s  the  parson’s.  Nobody  can 
get  flowers  to  grow’  as  he  does.  The  next  house 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  is  ours.” 

“Why,  I thought  that  would  be  the  inn!” 
exclaimed  Richard,  looking  at  the  little  white- 
washed house,  with  its  sign-hoard,  or  w hat  seem- 
ed to  lie  such,  swinging  in  the  rising  breeze. 

“It  is  the  inn,”  said  his  companion,  quietly, 
but  not  without  a roguish  smile.  “ Father  keeps 
the  Gethin  Castle , although  lie  has  many  other 
trades.  ” 

“And  is  that  he,  at  the  door  yonder?”  in- 
quired Richard,  pointing  to  a tall,  thick-set  man 
of  middle  age,  who  was  standing  beneath  the 
little  portico,  with  a pipe  in  his  mouth. 

“No,  Sir,  that  is  not  father,”  replied  the  girl, 
with  sudden  gravity ; “ that  is  Solomon  Coe.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A PERILOUS  CLIMB. 

“Is  father  in?”  inquired  the  young  girl  of 
Solomon,  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  without 
moving  aside  to  let  Richard  pass  into  the  house. 

“No,  he  is  not,”  returned  the  person  ad- 
dressed, his  keen  blue  eye  fixed  suspiciously  on 
the  stranger.  “As  you  were  so  long  on  your 
errand,  he  gave  up  his  lock-work,  and  lias  gone  [ 
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oft’  to  the  pit.  He  said  he  had  never  know  n you 
loiter  so.” 

“ I did  not  loiter  at  all,”  returned  the  maiden, 
indignantly  ; “ if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fog,  I 
should  have  been  home  an  hour  ago ; but  one 
can’t  walk  through  wool  as  if  it  were  air.  You 
had  the  fog  here  yourselves,  hadn’t  ye  ?” 

It  was  strange  to  note  the  change  in  the  gill’s 
speech ; not  only  were  her  air  and  tone  quite 
different  from  what  they  had  been — her  modesty 
or  shyness  exchanged  for  a confidence  and  even 
a touch  of  defiance — but  her  phraseology  had  be- 
come blunt  and  provincial. 

“Well,  any  way  he  was  angered,  Harry,” re- 
turned Solomon,  “ until  I told  him  of  the  new 
copper  lode,  as  I whispered  to  you  of  this  morn- 
ing (you  were  the  first  to  learn  it,  Harry),  when 
off'  he  set,  in  good-liumor  enough  with  all  the 
world. — You’ll  come  across  John  Trevethick,  if 
you  want  him,  young  man,  over  at  Dunloppel, 
though  I doubt  whether  you  will  find  him  much 
of  a customer — unless  you  are  in  the  iron  and 
steel  line.  ” 

“ I am  in  the  knife-and-fork  line  just  at  pres- 
ent, ” answ  ered  Richard,  good-humoredly ; * ‘ and, 
if  you  will  he  good  enough  to  move  aside,  I should 
like  to  order  my  dinner.” 

“I  ax  pardon,”  said  Solomon,  sulkily,  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  doorw  ay.  “1  did  not 
know  I was  hindering  custom. — Who  is  this 
young  spark,  Harry  ?”  added  lie,  in  a low  tone, 
as  the  other  entered  the  house. 

“Well,  he’s  a young  gentleman,  Solomon,  as 
you  could  see  very  well  if  you  chose,”  answered 
the  girl,  angrily.  “He  don’t  look  much  like  a 
bagman,  I think,  any  ways.  I am  sure  father 
would  not  like  you  to  treat  his  customers  in  that 
fashion.” 

“ I am  sure  he  wouldn’t  like  your  escorting 
such  customers  over  Turlock  Down  alone.” 

“That’s  father’s  business,  and  not  yours,  at 
present,  Solomon,”  retorted  the  girl,  tartly ; “ and 
perhaps  it  never  may  be  yours.  You  take  as 
much  upon  yourself  because  of  your  new  copper 
vein  as  if  it  was  gold.” 

“Nay,  don’t  say  that,  Harry, ” replied  the  oth- 
er, with  an  admiring  look,  from  w’hich  every  trace 
of  ill  feeling  seemed  to  have  departed.  “If  it 
ivere  gold,  I should  be  more  pleased  upon  your 
account  than  my  own,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 
You  think  I am  jealous,  now,  of  yonder  hit  of  a 
lad,  but — ” 

“I  think  nothing  of  the  kind,  "answered  Har- 
ry, impetuously. 

“Well,  well,”  returned  Solomon,  soothing- 
ly ; “ then  we’ll  say  no  more  about  it.  Treve- 
thick wanted  me  to  he  away  with  him  to  pit.  but 
I said  : ‘ No ; I’ll  w’ait  for  Harry,  and  bring  her 
with  me  to  Dunloppel.’  It’s  a great  find,  my 
girl,  and  may  be  the  making  of  us  all.  ” 

“Nay,  a walk  to  Turlock  and  back  is  enough 
for  one  day’s  work,  Solomon ; and,  besides.  I’m 
wet  through  with  the  fog,  and  must  change  my 
things. — Hannah!  Hannah!”  and,  raising  her 
voice  to  landlady  pitch,  she  addressed  some  one 
within  doors,  “ didn’t  you  hear  the  parlor  bell 
ringing  ? — So  never  mind  me,  Solomon  ; I dare 
say  I shall  hear  enough  about  the  lode  when  you 
and  father  come  back ; ” and  with  that,  and  a 
careless  nod  of  her  shapely  head,  the  young  girl 
pushed  past  her  disappointed  swain,  und  ran  up 
staii-s. 

The  Gethin  Castle  Inn  was  a much  better 
house  of  entertainment  than  might  have  been 
looked  for  in  a spot  so  secluded  from  the  world, 
and  far  from  the  great  arteries  of  travel.  A 
coast-road  passed  through  the  little  village  lead- 
ing from  Turlock  to  the  now  almost  disused  har- 
bor at  Polwheel,  and  that  was  the  sole  means  of 
getting  to  Gethin  save  on  foot  or  horseback. 
There  was  no  traffic — to  be  called  such — in  the 
district.  Dunloppel,  always  a productive  mine, 
was,  like  its  more  famous  brother,  Botallack,  sit- 
uated on  the  sea-coast,  so  that  neither  road  nor 
tramway  had  been  created  for  its  needs ; the  land 
about  w’as  barren,  except  in  minerals ; and  not  a 
tree  was  to  be  seen  for  miles.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parson’s  garden,  there  was 
scarcely  a cultivated  spot  in  the  whole  parish. 
The  graceful  sprays  of  the  sea-tamarisk,  howev- 
er, flourished  every  where,  in  lieu  of  foliage,  and 
in  places  where  certainly  foliage  is  seldom  seen. 
Not  only  did  it  grow  luxuriantly  on  banks  and 
similar  exposed  positions,  as  though  the  roaring 
sea-winds,  which  cut  oft’  all  other  vegetation,  fa- 
vored and  nourished  it,  but  w’aved  its  triumphant 
pennant  upon  walls  and  house-tops.  Stony 
places  have  a special  attraction  for  this  weed ; and 
it  takes  root  so  readily  that  the  story  of  its  im- 
portation into  Gethin  might  have  had  more  foun- 
dation in  fact  than  some  other  local  legends 
equally  credited.  Only  a few  years  back  the 
plant  had  been  unknown  there,  but  a wagoner 
of  the  place,  on  his  return  journey,  had  plucked 
a sprig  of  it  in  some  locality  where  it  grew,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a whip ; and,  when  he 
reached  home,  had  thrown  it  carelessly  on  the 
top  of  an  earthen  wall,  where  it  had  struck  root, 
and  multiplied. 

The  cliffs,  and  the  sea,  and,  above  all,  the 
ruined  castle  upon  the  rock,  were  the  sole  at- 
tractions then  which  Gethin  possessed — and  that 
they  did  attract  was  an  unceasing  subject  of  won- 
der to  its  inhabitants.  Whatever  could  the  fine 
folk  see  in  a heap  of  stones  or  a waste  of  water, 
to  bring  them  there  for  hundreds  of  miles,  was  a 
mystery  unexplained  ; but  the  villagers  were  no 
more  unwilling  than  professional  spiritualists  to 
take  a practical  advantage  of  the  Inexplicable. 
In  the  winter  they  reaped  the  harvest  of  the  sea, 
or  explored  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; in  the  sum- 
mer they  transformed  themselves  into  “guides,” 
and  set  up  enriosity-shops  of  shells  and  minerals; 
while,  to  supply  accommodation  to  the  increasing 
throng  of  visitors,  John  Trevethick,  who  had  al- 
ways a keen  eye  for  profit,  had  leased  the  village 
beer-house,  and  enlarged  it  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
respectable  inn.  Even  now,  however,  the  house 
cxliibijtjtj  A curious |ignqi'aaH  O or  disregard  of  the 
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tastes  of  those  for  whose  use  it  was  built — the 
windows  of  all  its  sitting-rooms  opened  upon  the 
straggling  street,  while  the  glorious  prospect  of 
cliff  and  ocean  which  it  commanded  behind  was 
totally  ignored.  Thus  Richard  Yorke  found  him- 
self located  in  an  apartment  which,  though  oth- 
erwise tolerably  comfortable,  might  as  well  have 
been  in  Bloomsbury  for  the  view  which  it  afford- 
ed. The  walls  were  ornamented  by  colored  pic- 
tures of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  London;  and  upon  the  mantel-piece 
was  an  equestrian  figure  (in  china)  of  Field- 
marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  he  appears 
upon  the  arch  of  Constitution  Hill.  The  only 
attempt  at  ‘ * local  coloring”  was  found  in  the 
book-case — composed  of  two  boards  and  a cat’s 
cradle — in  which  three  odd  volumes  of  the  ‘ ‘ Tales 
of  the  Castle”  had  been  placed,  no  doubt  with 
reference  to  the  grand  old  ruin  whose  tottering 
walls  beckoned  “ the  quality”  to  Gethin. 

His  simple  meal  of  bacon  and  eggs  having 
been  dispatched,  and  gratitude  failing  to  invest 
with  interest  the  lean  pigs  that  searched  in  vain 
for  cabbage-stalks,  or  the  dyspeptic  fowls  that 
were  moulting  digestive  pebbles  in  the  street  with- 
out, Richard  lit  a cigar,  and  prepared  to  saunter 
forth.  The  fog  had  vanished;  all  the  sky  was 
blue  and  bright.  The  keen  and  gusty  air  in- 
creased in  him  that  elasticity  of  spirit  with  which 
luncheon  at  all  stages  of  their  life-journey  in- 
spires mankind. 

“ I suppose,”  said  he,  looking  in  at  the  window 
of  the  room  he  had  just  left,  and  where  Hannah, 
who  was  waiting-maid  as  well  as  cook,  except 
“ in  the  season,”  was  clearing  away  the  remnants 
of  the  repast,  “ one  can  get  to  the  castle  without 
a guide?” 

“ Nay,  Sir ; you  must  get  the  key  first,  for  the 
man  don’t  bide  at  the  cottage,  except  in  summer- 
time, and  the  gate  has  got  spikes  at  the  top. 
Miss  Harry  has  got  it  somewhercs,  if  you’ll  wait 
a minute.” 

Miss  Harry  herself  brought  it  out  to  him. 
She  had  changed  her  attire  for  what  was  an  even 
more  becoming  one  than  that  she  had  worn  be- 
fore, and  her  bright  brown  hair  was  arranged 
with  greater  care,  and  perhaps  with  more  view 
to  effect. 

“ The  guide  has  not  begun  his  duties  yet,  Sir,” 
she  explained,  with  a smile;  “and  so  we  keep 
the  key  here.  You  can’t  fail  to  find  the  road ; 
but  the  precipice-path  is  a bit  awkward  in  a wind 
like  this,  and  you  must  be  careful  to  take  the 
right  one ; the  old  ledge  was  broken  in  by  the 
storm  last  month,  and  has  an  ugly  gap.” 

“ But  why  not  show  me  the  way  yourself,  Miss 
Harry  ?”  pleaded  theyoung  fellow.  “ You  know 
how  easily  I lose  myself ; and  if  I should  come 
to  harm,  by  taking  the  wrong  turning,  you  would 
be  sorry,  I’m  sure.” 

“Indeed  I should,  Sir,”  returned  the  young 
girl,  simply  ; “ and  I doubt  whether  you  will  find 
any  body  else  in  the  village.  This  news  from 
the  mine  has  taken  them  all  off,  it  seems  ; and 
you  wouldn’t  know  rock  from  castle,  unless  you 
had  one  to  tell  you,  they  are  so  alike.” 

The  fact  was  that  Harry’s  conscience  smote 
her  for  her  wish  to  be  of  service  to  this  hand- 
some young  fellow,  since  she  had  just  refused  to 
accompany  Solomon  to  Dunloppel,  on  the  score 
of  fatigue.  It  was  level  walking,  or  nearly  so, 
to  the  pit-mouth,  and  it  was  a climb  of  many 
hundreds  of  feet  to  the  ruin.  Still,  she  felt  no 
longer  tired,  if  she  had  done  so  a while  ago,  and 
the  stranger  might  come  to  harm  without  a guide. 

“But  you’re  not  coming  without  a bonnet?” 
exclaimed  Richard. 

“Nay,  Sir;  I should  come  home  without  one 
if  I went  up  yonder  in  such  a wind  as  this,”  an- 
swered she,  laughing;  “and  I recommend  you 
to  fasten  on  your  hat,  if  you  wish  to  see  it 
again.” 

“But  you’ll  catch  cold,”  urged  Richard. 

“ We  don’t  mind  air  at  Gethin,  Sir ; and  this 
shawl  will  cover  my  head,  if  that’s  all.  ” 

It  really  was  Harry  Trevethick’s  custom  to  go 
bareheaded  in  fine  weather  about  her  own  home, 
though,  perhaps,  the  consciousness  that  she  never 
looked  so  well  in  even  her  Sunday  head-gear,  as 
with  her  own  ample  tresses  for  a covering,  may 
hhve  influenced  her  resolve.  Chignons  were  un- 
known at  that  time,  and  never  had  the  young 
man  beheld  such  wealth  of  gold-tinged  locks  as 
that  which  blew  about  his  fair  companion’s  brow, 
and  presently  streamed  out  behind  her,  as  they 
neared  the  cliffs,  and  met  the  full  force  of  that 
Atlantic  breeze.  It  blew  freshly  and  shrilly 
enough  up  the  winding  gorge  through  which 
they  had  to  descend  to  the  foot  of  the  castled 
rock;  but  by  the  time  they  reached  the  beach 
the  wind  had  risen  to  a gale.  They  stopped  a 
minute  within  shelter  of  a hollowed  cliff  to  view 
the  place.  It  was  a noble  spectacle.  The  great 
waves  came  roaring  in,  and  dashed  themselves 
against  the  walls  of  slate  in  sheets  of  foam,  to 
fall  back  baffled  and  groaning.  They  had  eaten 
the  cliff  away  in  two  dark  frowning  spots,  which 
his  guide  said  were  caverns,  approachable  at  low- 
water  ; but  the  rock  itself  on  which  the  castle 
stood  defied  them ; they  had  only  succeeded  in 
insulating  it,  except  for  a narrow  tongue  of  land, 
which  now  formed  the  sole  access  to  it  from  the 
shore.  Even  without  any  historical  or  poetic 
association,  the  object  before  them — rising  bare 
and  sheer  into  the  air  to  such  a height — on  which 
a swarm  of  gulls,  shrunk  to  the  size  of  bees,  were 
clanging  faintly,  was  grand  and  striking ; but  the 
place  had  been  the  hold  of  knights  and  kings  a 
thousand  years  ago  and  more.  The  young  girl 
pointed  out  to  Richard  where  the  main-land  cliff' 
had  once  projected  so  as  to  meet  the  rock,  and 
showed  him  on  the  former’s  brow  some  fragments 
of  rude  masonry.  “That  was  the  ancient  bar- 
bncan,”  she  said,  “once  joined  to  the  castle  by 
a draw-bridge,  as  was  supposed,  which,  when 
drawn  up,  left  Gethin  so  that  neither  man  nor 
beast  could  approach  it  without  permission  of  its 
defenders.  Even  now,  with  none  to  hinder  one, 
it  is  a steep  and  p^ou^  especially  in  a 


wind  like  this.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  not 
to  venture.” 

“ But  you  shall  take  my  arm,  Harry,”  said 
Richard;  “only  let  me  pin  your  shawl  about 
your  head  first,  lest  those  long  locks  of  yours 
blind  us  both.  ” 

“I  can  do  that  myself,  Sir,  thank  you, ’’said 
Harry,  austerely ; then  added,  with  a smile,"  to 
reassure  him — for  why  should  she  be  angry  ? — 
“ you  would  only  have  pricked  your  fingers,  as 
Solomon  does.  No  man  is  clever  with  his  hands, 
excepting  father.” 

“ And  you  say  that  to  a painter,  do  you,  Miss 
Harry — a man  who  lives  by  his  handiwork  ?” 

“ I forgot  that,”  said  Harry,  penitently  ; “ be- 
sides, I was  only  saying  what  Solomon  says.  ” 

“That  was  the  gentleman  who  took  me  for  a 
peddler,  eh  ?”  said  Richard.  “ He  is  not  quite  so 
wise  as  his  namesake — is  he  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  Sir ; Solomon  Coe  has  a long  head : 
thei  longest,  father  says,  of  any  in  these  parts. 
He  has  made  his  own  w ay  famously  in  the  world 
— or,  rather,  under  it,  for  he  is  a miner.  He 
used  to  work  in  the  coal-pits  up  Durham  way, 
but — ” 

“Is  that  why  he  looks  so  black?”  interposed 
Richard,  laughing. 

“Nay,  Sir,  I didn’t  notice  that,"  said  Harry, 
simply.  “Very  likely  he  was  down  Dunloppel 
this  morning.  It  half  belongs  to  him,  father 
says ; and  if  this  lode  turns  out  well,  he  will  be 
very  rich.” 

“And  your  father  would  be  glad  of  that, 
would  he  not  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  Sir;  for  Solomon  is  the  son  of 
his  old  friend  and  preserver,  as  I told  you.” 

“But  it  would  not  please  you  quite  so  much — 
eh,  Miss  Harry  ?” 

“Not  so  much  as  father — certainly  not,”  an- 
swered the  girl,  gravely.  “It  seems  to  me  folks 
are  rich  enough  when  they  don’t  spend  half  they 
get ; just  as  other  folk — like  Mr.  Oarew,  who 
owns  all  about  here — are  poor  enough,  with  all 
their  wealth,  who  pay  out  of  their  purse  twice 
what  comes  into  it.” 

“Mr.  Carew  is  known  here  for  a spendthrift, 
is  he,  then?” 

• ‘ Well,  Sir,  it’s  only  gossip,  for  he  has  never 
set  root  here  in  his  life,  I reckon ; but,  from  what 
we  hear,  he  must  fling  away  his  money  finely. 
However,  as  lather  says,  there’s  one  excuse  for 
him — he  has  neither  chick  nor  child  of  his  own. 
Eh,  but  you’re  looking  white,  Sir ; Gethin  air  is 
apt  to  nip  pretty  sharp  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  it.  You  had  best  not  try  the  castle 
to-day.” 

“Yes,  yes;  we  will  go  at  once,”  cried  Rich- 
ard, impatiently ; and,  drawing  the  girl’s  hesi- 
tating arm  through  his  own,  he  moved  rapidly 
along  the  wind-swept  way.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, there  really  was  some  danger ; but,  had 
there  been  twice  the  peril,  he  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  it  at  that  moment — the  chance  ob- 
servation of  the  young  girl  about  Carew’s  having 
no  offspring  had  turned  his  blood  to  a white  heat 
of  wrath.  Although  his  mother  had  studiously 
instilled  in  him  how  foolish  it  was  to  indulge  in 
any  expectations  with  respect  to  the  Squire,  he 
had  always  entertained  some  secret  hopes  in  that 
quarter  until  he  had  proved  their  fallacy  by  ex- 
periment ; and  the  failure  of  his  expedition  to 
Crompton  rankled  in  his  mind.  He  regarded 
his  father  with  the  bitterest  resentment ; he  did 
not  altogether  forgive  his  mother  for  the  share 
which  she  had  had  ( through  her  misrepresenta- 
tion of  her  own  position  in  the  register)  in  de- 
priving him  of  his  birth-right,  and  he  felt  himself 
at  odds  with  all  the  world.  He  had  come  to 
Gethin  partly  on  account  of  what  Parson  Whym- 
per  had  told  him  of  its  picturesqueness,  but  chief- 
ly because  it  was  an  out-of-the-way  spot,  unfre- 
quented by  that  society  with  whom  he  had  such 
good  grounds  for  quarrel,  and  where  he  was  not 
likely  to  have  his  pride  wounded  afresh  by  any 
reference  to  his  position ; and  yet  he  had  not 
been  two  hours  in  the  place  before  the  only  per- 
son in  it  in  whom  he  was  likely  to  be  interested 
had  galled  him  keenly,  lie  could  not  long  be 
angry  with  her,  however,  for  her  involuntary  of- 
fense, nor  angry  at  all  in  such  fair  company, 
fcihe  clung  to  him,  perforce,  upon  the  narrow 
causeway,  and  shrank  with  him  into  whatever 
shelter  was  afforded,  here  and  there,  upon  their 
toilsome  path,  when  they  took  breath,  and  gath- 
ered strength  together  for  once  again  confronting 
that  pitiless  blast.  If  either  of  them  had  known 
how  fierce  a gale  was  imminent,  they  would  not 
certainly  have  ventured  upon  such  an  expedi- 
tion ; but,  having  done  so,  they  were  resolved  to 
go  through  with  it.  Harry  had  plenty  of  cour- 
age, and  fought  her  way  with  practiced  eye  and 
hand  along  the  winding  ledge ; and  Richard  was 
not  one  to  own  himself  vanquished  by  difficul- 
ties before  which  a woman  did  not  quail.  Twice 
and  thrice,  however,  they  were  both  driven  back 
again  round  some  comparatively  sheltered  cor- 
ner by  the  mere  fury  of  the  wind,  which  battled 
with  them  as  stubbornly  as  though  it  were  the 
disembodied  spirits  of  the  ancient  defenders  of 
the  place ; and  when,  mechanically,  and  almost 
of  necessity,  Richard’s  arm  sought  the  young 
girl’s  waist,  whose  garments  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  advance  than  for  him,  she  did  not 
reject  its  welcome  aid.  Then,  just  as  his  disen- 
gaged hand  was  clinging  to  a pinnacle  of  rock, 
his  hat  blew  oft",  exactly  as  she  had  predicted, 
and  his  dark  curls  mixed  with  hers  in  wild  con- 
fusion. Thus,  foot  by  foot,  they  won  their  way, 
and  reached  at  last  the  iron-spiked  door,  the 
only  work  of  modern  hands  on  that  gray  rock. 
This  screened  them  from  the  gale ; and,  as  they 
stood  a while  to  rest  beneath  its  shelter,  she 
showed  him  what  a handsome  key  her  father 
had  made  for  it,  with  cunning  wards,  more  suit- 
able for  a banker’s  safe  than  for  such  ancient 
relics  as  they  guarded,  and  told  him  how  the 
gate  was  put  there  to  exclude  the  summer  visit- 
ors, who  would  otherwise  enter  without  fee. 

“Nay,  but  I will  pay  my  fee,”  said  Richard, 


gallantly ; and,  since  their  cheeks  were  almost 
touching  as  it  was,  the  debt  was  easily  discharged 
on  her  ripe  lips. 

“For  shame,  Sir!”  cried  the  girl,  indignantly; 
and  there  was  something  in  her  face  and  voice 
which  showed  him  that  her  anger  was  not  feign- 
ed. “lam  sorry  I brought  you  here,  mistaking 
you  for  a gentleman.  Here  is  the  key,  Sir ; but 
I go  back  alone.”  And  she  freed  herself  rough- 
ly from  his  arm,  and  turned  to  go. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  don't!”  cried  Richard, 
earnestly.  “You  may  call  me  any  thing  you 
please,  but  do  not  let  my  rudeness  prove  your 
peril.  I was  rude,  but,  on  my  honor,  I did  not 
intend  to  be  so.  I meant  no  harm,  although  I 
see  I have  vexed  you.  Forgive  me,  pray ; 1 did 
not  mean  to  be  either  ungenerous  or  ungrate- 
ful. Is  it  thought  so  very  wrong  at  Gethin — 
even  with  such  great  temptation — ” 

“Yes,  Sir,  it  is,”  she  broke  in,  vehemently; 
“and  I was  wrong  to  come  with  you.” 

“Nay,  don’t  say  that,”  pleaded  the  young  fel- 
low. “ How  could  you  be  wrong  to  do  so  great 
a kindness  to  a stranger  as  you  have  done  to 
me  ? It  was  my  sense  of  it — my  heartfelt  sense, 
believe  me,  of  the  trouble  and  toil  you  have  un- 
dergone for  my  sake ; and  I don’t  deny,  Harry, 
your  beauty,  too,  of  which  I have  never  seen  the 
like.  But  there,  I am  offending  you  again. 
Pray,  come  into  the  shelter ; it  makes  me  sick 
to  see  you  in  such  danger ; ” and  to  make  room 
for  her,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stand  as  much 
apart  from  her  as  possible,  he  stepped  back,  for- 
getting the  scanty  space  on  which  he  stood,  and 
—fell! 

A yard — a mile — he  scarcely  could  say  which, 
so  overwhelming  for  the  instant  was  his  sense  of 
peril ! He  only  knew  that  he  was  flying  through 
space.  Then,  suddenly,  his  feet  found  foothold, 
and  his  hands  clung  to  the  gray  rock,  and  the 
driving  wind  beat  on  his  body  ceaselessly,  and 
seemed  to  nail  him  where  he  clung. 

Was  it  the  scream  of  gull,  or  piercing  cry  of 
some  spirit  of  the  air,  that  rang  through  his 
brain?  or  was  it,  indeed,  the  agonizing  shriek 
of  a woman  ? He  heard  it  plainly ; but  Harry 
never  knew  whether  she  had  shrieked  or  not. 
She  was  aware  of  nothing  except  that  this  un- 
happy man  was  perishing — had,  perhaps,  already 
perished — for  her  sake;  through  fear  for  her 
safety,  and  his  wish  not  to  give  her  offense.  8he 
was  on  her  knees  upon  the  ledge,  and  craning 
over  it  with  horror-stricken  face  the  next  instant, 
and  could  see  him  plainly.  His  feet  had  fallen 
upon  that  very  part  of  the  old  path  which  the 
storms  of  last  winter  had  torn  and  jagged  away. 
A few  jolting  fragments  of  rock  were  all  that 
was  left  of  it — insufficient  even  for  a practiced 
cragsman  to  make  his  way  along  on  either  side. 
His  head — she  could  not  see  his  face — was  but 
a yard  beneath  her ; but  how  could  she  get  at 
him  ? 

“Iam  here,”  she  cried.  “ Be  of  good  cour- 
age, Sir.” 

She  had  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  help  at 
the  moment;  but  she  was  well  aware  of  what 
vital  importance  it  was  that  he  should  not  lose 
heart.  She  lay  down  with  her  face  on  the  bare 
rock,  and  strove  to  reach  him ; but,  even  had 
her  arm  been  long  enough,  he  had  no  hand  to 
spare  to  clasp  her  own.  The  whole  force  of  the 
gale  was  full  upon  her,  and  carried  her  hair  to 
windward  like  a whip. 

“ Do  not  come  too  near  the  edge,  brave  girl,” 
cried  Richard,  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  her 
efforts.  “Is  there  no  rope  nor  ladder ?” 

“ Yes,”  answered  the  girl.  * ‘ Keep  heart.  Do 
not  look  down.  I must  be  five  minutes  gone — 
not  more.  ” 

She  was  up,  and  with  the  gate-key  in  her  hand, 
ere  she  had  done  speaking.  Great  Heaven ! would 
that  door  never  open  ? How  her  trembling  hands 
missed  the  key-hole ; and  when  the  key  was  in, 
how  the  rusty  wards  opposed  its  turning.  Then 
when  the  door  was 
opened,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  winds 
had  husbanded  their 
strength  behind  it  for 
one  wild  sortie,  with 
such  fury  did  they  rush 
out  to  beat  her  back. 

But  she  struggled  in 
somehow,  and  on 
across  the  howling 
waste  of  cliff-top  to  a 
little  hut  of  stone, 
which  formed  the  cov- 
ering of  a well.  There, 
as  she  expected,  she 
found  a rope  coiled  up, 
which  was  used  to  draw 
up  water  in  an  iron  cup, 
to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  visitors  as  much  as 
to  quench  their  thirst ; 
for  it  was  strange,  in- 
deed, to  meet  with 
fresh  water  there,  the 
presence  of  which,  no 
doubt,  had  caused  the 
place  to  be  chosen  for 
a fastness  in  old  time. 

With  this  she  hurried 
back;  and  fixing  one 
end  firmly  round  the 
door-post,  she  looped 
the  other  in  a slip- 
knot, and  lowered  it 
carefully  to  Richard. 

“Put  this  beneath 
your  arms,”  she  said ; 

“the  rope  is  strong 
and  firmly  fastened. 

You  must  climb  up  by 
it,  hand  over  hand.” 

It  was  not  so  easy  a 
task  for  the  yoting  art- 
ist as  for  a Gethin  man ; 


but  he  was  strong  and  active ; and  where  his 
chief  difficulty  lay,  which  was  at  the  cliff-top,  the 
girl’s  willing  arms  assisted  him. 

“You  have  saved  my  life,  Harry,”  were  his 
first  words,  when  he  stood  in  safety.  “ How 
shall  I ever  repay  you  ?” 

Then  this  brave  girl,  who  had  never  faltered 
where  action  was  necessary,  began  to  sob  and  cry. 

He  took  her  hand  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 
“I  may  kiss  this,”  said  he,  plaintively,  “may  I 
not  ?” 

She  did  not  withdraw  her  fingers,  but  neither 
did  she  cease  from  weeping.  Her  grief  seemed 
to  be  something  more  than  that  resulting  from 
the  tension  of  strong  feelings  suddenly  relaxed. 

“Let  me  go  home,  let  me  go  home!”  was  her 
sole  reply  to  all  his  entreaties  that  she  should 
rest  a while,  and  strive  to  calm  herself.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  support  her  down 
the  steep,  so  violently  did  she  tremble.  When 
they  reached  the  foot  of  it  she  turned  to  Richard 
and  murmured:  “I  have  one  favor  to  ask  of 
yon,  Sir.  Will  you  grant  it  to  me?” 

“Most  certainly,  dear  girl.  It  would  be  gross 
ingratitude  indeed  if  I did  not.” 

‘ ‘ Then  never  speak,  ” returned  she,  earnestly, 
“of  what  has  occurred  to-day.  Never  show  by 
your  manner  that  you  feel — as  you  say — grateful 
for  what  service  I have  been  able  to  be  to  you. 
Let  not  fatffer  nor  Solomon  ever  know.” 

“ It  will  be  very  hard,  Harry,  to  keep  silence — 
to  owe  you  so  great  a debt,  without  acknowledg- 
ing it,”  said  Richard,  tenderly ; “ but,  since  such 
is  your  wish,  I will  obey  it.” 

“Thank  you,  Sir.  And  now  I will  go  home 
alone.  I was  deterred  by  the  wind,  the  steep- 
ness— any  thing  you  please — from  accompanying 
you  up  yonder ; remember  that.  . You  will  not 
mind  waiting  a while  behind  me  ?” 

“ Surely  not,”  said  Richard,  wonderingly. 

And  the  next  moment  she  had  hurried  round 
an  angle  of  the  main-land  cliiT,  and  was  gone. 


HUMORS  OP  THE  DAY. 

New  Suits. — One  day  when  the  great  Erskinc  was, 
as  usual,  on  his  way  to  Westminster  Hall,  with  his 
large  black  bag  crammed  full  of  briefs,  he  was  accosted 
by  a Jew  boy,  who  asked  him  if  he  wras  a dealer  in  old 
clothes.  “No,  you  Hebrew  imp,”  returned  the  coun- 
selor; “ these  are  all  new  suits.” 


A police  officer,  seeing  an  African  whom  he  knew, 
exclaimed,  “Ah,  Sambo,  you  are  an  honest,  faithful  fel- 
low. I’ll  give  you  a drink.”  “ With  all  my  heart,  Sar,” 
said  Sambo ; “ with  all  dis  chile’s  heart  Some  niggers 
are  haughty  and  proud,  and  won’t  stoop  to  drink  with 
a police  officer ; but  dat’s  wrong.  I tmk  a police  of- 
ficer almost,  if  not  ebery  way,  as  good  as  a nigger— 
’specially  when  a nigger’s  thirsty.” 


The  First  Eve-angelical  Alliance— Adam’s  mar- 
riage in  Eden. 

If  a needle-gun  will  shoot  four  and  a half  miles,  hovj 
far  will  a sewing-machine  carry  ? 


An  ingenious  New  Yorker  has  learned  how  to  keep 
an  umbrella.  He  buys  a big  cotton  one,  fractures  two 
ribs,  and  breaks  off  six  inches  of  the  handle.  No  one 
steals  it. 


Tub  Pope’s  Favobitk  Bull— “ I’m  infalli-bull.” 


Floating  Capital— Heiresses  bathing  at  Long 
Branch.  


A manufacturing  wire-worker,  in  an  advertisement, 
invites  the  public  to  come  and  see  his  invisible  wire 
fences.  * 


A Cincinnati  census-taker,  who  was  also  employed 
as  marshal  in  1860,  says  many  of  the  ladies  have  grown 
younger  during  the  past  ten  years. 

A Curiosity— The  man  who  can  keep  cool. 


The  following  is  the  negro’s  definition  of  a gentle- 
man: “Massa  make  de  black  man  workee— make  do 
horse  workee— make  de  ox  workee— make  eberv  ting 
workee,  only  de  hog— he  no  workee ; he  eat,  he  drink, 
he  walk  ’bout,  he  go  to  sleep  when  he  pleases,  he  lib 
like  a gentleman.” 
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TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA. 

[See  Illustration  on  Page  572.] 

We  ride  on  the  back  of  the  wave, 

We  dip  in  the  trough  of  the  sea; 

Our  boat  is  stout  and  our  hearts  are  brave, 
As  fishermen’s  hearts  should  be. 

For  winds  may  be  fierce  and  strong, 
And  the  waves  may  do  us  wrong, 

And  those  may  weep  ere  long 
Who  wait  for  us  three. 

We  laugh  when  the  winds  are  fair, 

And  the  nets  drag  heavily 
With  the  weight  of  fish,  and  there  is  no  care 
For  my  fisher-boys  and  me. 

But  the  winds  may  rage  and  roar, 

And  the  surf  beat  on  the  shore, 

And  those  wait  evermore 
m Who  wait  for  us  three. 

Tis  toil  and  danger  and  strife ; 

Yet  we  love  the  greedy  sea 
That  gives  us  bread  for  a wagered  life, 

Bread  for  my  lads  and  me. 

But  the  waves  in  anger  churn, 

And  the  winds  seem  cruel  and  stern, 
To  those  who  wait  and  yearn 
To  welcome  us  three. 

We  laugh  when  the  wind  is  light; 

But  my  heart  is  heavy  in  me 
Sometimes  when  I think  of  my  lads  at  night, 
And  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

For  winds  may  be  fierce  and  strong, 
And  the  waves  may  do  us  wrong, 

And  those  may  weep  ere  long 
Who  wait  for  us  three. 


HEBRON. 

I. — THE  SOLITARY  IIORSEMAN. 

It  was  about  five  o’clock  of  a fine  afternoon  in 
June,  when  a single  traveler,  mounted  upon  a 
very  dejected-looking  steed,  might  have  been  seen 
riding  slowly  along  the  smooth  highway  that 
leads  to  the  little  village  of  Benton,  a quiet  farm- 
ing town  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont.  As 
I have  no  desire  to  make  a Jamesian  mystery  of 
my  hero,  I will  at  once  state  that  his  name  was 
Laurence  Hardy ; that  he  was  a young  gentleman 
of  excellent  family,  fortune,  and  character,  living 
in  the  city  of  the  Knickerbockers ; and  that  he 
‘ was  traveling  with  no  special  object  except  to  en- 
joy the  pleasant  country  and  the  glorious  weather. 

He  was  riding  slowly  on,  between  the  hay- 
fields,  sweet  with  clover,  when  he  was  roused 
from  a rather  sentimental  reverie  by  a great  ram- 
bling and  clattering  behind  him ; and,  looking 
back,  saw  a great,  lumbering  stage-coach,  drawn 
by  four  lean  horses,  that  looked  as  if  they  were 
trying  to  run  away  from  their  harness.  Hardy 
drew  his  own  beast  to  the  side  of  the  road  to 
avoid  the  dust ; and  as  the  huge  thing  creaked 
and  rocked  and  rattled  by  him,  his  eye  ran  care- 
lessly over  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle.  There 
were  two  or  three  common-looking  faces,  which 
turned  toward  him  with  a glance  of  curiosity, 
and,  on  the  middle  seat,  a stout,  gray-bearded 
gentleman,  in  a wide  straw  hat.  The  figure  be- 
yond him  was  hidden  by  his  ample  person  ; but 
the  horseman  caught  the  flutter  of  a green  gauze 
veil,  and  saw  a small  gloved  hand  clasping  the 
side-strap  of  the  reeling  coach. 

The  village  lay  just  over  the  brow  of  the  hill 
before  him;  and,  quickening  his  pace,  Hardy 
reached  the  door  of  its  one  tavern  just  as  the 
coach  was  driven  away.  It  was  a delightful- 
looking  place,  its  whole  aspect  promising  “enter- 
tainment for  man  and  beast.  ” The  old-fashion- 
ed, low-silled  house  seemed  to  stand  right  down 
in  the  green  grass  that  almost  overran  the  door- 
stone.  Smooth  fields  lay  all  around — for  it  was 
a farm-house  as  well  as  a tavern — and  a number 
of  comfortable-looking  barns  were  grouped  in 
the  rear.  A great  elm-tree  stood  on  one  side  of 
the  green  in  front ; and  from  one  of  its  far-spread- 
ing branches  swung  a square  sign-board,  which 
bore,  in  faded  yellow  letters,  the  inscription, 

“ Bunco’s  Tavern.” 

Hardy  was  conducted  to  a large,  airy  cham- 
ber, where  every  thing  was  cool  and  fresh  and 
'sweet  as  hands  could  make  it.  Lighting  a cigar, 
he  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  stillness  and  beauty  of 
the  evening.  “ In  the  spring  a young  man’s 
fancies  lightly  turn  to  thoughts  of  love;”  and 
Hardy’s  susceptible  imagination  was  busy  with 
dreams  of  a certain  graceful,  dark-eyed  enchant- 
ress with  whom  he  had  danced,  and  sung  duets, 
and  taken  romantic  walks  through  all  the  last 
moon.  Presently  his  attention  was  attracted  by. I 
the  sound  of  a pleasant  laugh  coming  through 
the  open  window  of  the  next"  room,  and  then  he 
heard  a musical  voice  say : 

“Isn’t  this  charming,  papa?  Such  a supper 
in  such  a place ! Why,  it  is  the  identical  repast 
which,  in  old-fashioned  novels,  is  always  set  out 
by  the  virtuous  poor — ‘ a pat  of  butter,  milk  fresh 
from  the  cow,  honey  and  bread,  spread  upon  a 
snowy  cloth.’  ” 

“Very  satisfactory  for  the  Arcadian  style,”  a 
man’s  voice  replied.  “I’ll  trouble  you  for  an- 
other biscuit,  my  dear.  Stage-coach  riding  has 
given  me  an  appetite.” 

“ This  hill  country  air  would  give  any  thing 
an  appetite.  I am  glad  that  to-morrow  is  Sun- 
day, as  we  shall  be  obliged  to  stay  over.” 

“You  can  stay  over,  my  dear;  but  I am 
obliged  to  push  on  some  miles  farther  to  a 
place  where  I have  appointed  to  meet  a man 
on  business.  The  landlord  will  furnish  me  with 
a horse  and  wagon,  and  I shall  return  for  you 
on  Monday.  You  are  not  afraid  to  be  left  alone  ?” 

“Afraid,  in  this  house!  Why,  it  is  as  inno- 
cent as  Rasselas's  ‘ Happy  V alley.  ’ The  landlord 
is  honesty  itself,  and  his  wife  benevolence ; while 
their  daughter  is  iftlL  the.  Christian  graces  com- 
bined. Even  if  lUvdra  h-tlem>irs  £ojrtng  woman. 


They  said  no  more,  and  Hardy,  who  had  not 
even  the  most  languid  interest  in  them  or  their 
affairs,  soon  forgot  them  altogether. 

My  hero’s  sentimental  reveries  were  not  of  a 
nature  sufficiently  intense  to  banish  slumber.  He 
slept  like  a top,  and  was  wakened  early  by  the 
village  boys  driving  the  cows  afield.  The  sharp 
tinkling  of  the  cow-bells,  the  deep  breathing  of 
the  cows  as  they  lingered  to  crop  the  thick  grass 
beneath  his  window,  the  shouting  of  the  little 
barefooted  drovers,  and  the  vociferous  barking 
of  a small  dog  in  attendance,  made  a chorus 
which  would  have  waked  the  Seven  Sleepers. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  the  sound  of  a thin, 
cracked  bell,  swinging  high  in  the  wooden  tower 
of  a queer,  barn-like  structure  at  the  top  of  a hill 
not  far  away,  announced  the  hour  of  worship ; and 
in  answer  to  its  summons  the  dwellers  in  the  vil- 
lage and  outlying  farms  began  to  wend  their  way, 
at  a sober,  Sunday  pace,  to  “ meeting.”  “ Why 
shouldn’t  I go  to  meeting  too?”  thought  Hardy, 
and  immediately  took  his  hat  and  went  down. 

At  the  door  he  found  the  landlord  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, sitting  with  his  chair  tilted  back  against 
the  wall  and  his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  reading 
the  weekly  paper.  He  brought  his  chair  down 
with  a bump,  and,  pulling  off  his  glasses,  inquired 
of  his  guest, 

“ Goin’  to  meetin’?” 

“ I think  I shall.  Do  you  go,  Sir?” 

“No,  guess  not,  this  mornin’.  Drusilly,  my 
darter,  has  gone,  though.  You  go  right  into  the 
meetin’-house,  and  Deacon  Goldthwaite  ’ll  show 
you  my  pew.  He’ll  know  you’re  a stranger.” 

Hardy  thanked  him  and  walked  away.  On 
reaching  the  church-door  he  found  that  the  dea- 
con did  seem  to  know  at  once  that  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  to  be  shown  to  the  Bunce  pew ; 
for,  after  beckoning  with  his  hand  several  times, 
and  nodding  significantly,  he  went  tip-toeing  up 
the  broad  aisle  and  motioned  the  young  man  to 
a seat.  One  other  person  already  occupied  the 
head  of  the  pew,  and  as  Hardy  seated  himself  by 
the  door  he  threw  a careless  glance  in  that  direc- 
tion. Perhaps  his  look  expressed  a shade  of  the 
surprise  he  felt,  as  he  said  to  himself,  “ Can  this 
be  the  landlord’s  daughter,  * Drusilly  ?’  ” 

The  stranger  appeared  to  be  about  twenty,  and 
had  the  unmistakable  air  of  a lady.  Hardy’s 
critical  eye  noted  approvingly  the  pure  rose-leaf 
complexion,  the  small  firm  mouth,  the  low  sweet 
forehead,  and  the  wealth  of  soft  brown  hair,  and 
pronounced  her  a beauty  also.  Her  eyes  were 
turned  from  him,  but  he  felt  sure  they  were  gray. 
Her  dress,  too,  suited  perfectly  his  fastidious  taste. 
It  was  all  of  some  soft  gray  material,  fashionable 
in  arrangement,  but  studiously  plain,  and  every 
thing,  down  to  the  very  shade  of  the  faultless 
gloves,  in  perfect  harmony.  Hardy  sat  wonder- 
ing who  she  could  be,  when  he  chanced  to  no- 
tice a green  gauze  veil  that  lay  on  the  seat  be- 
side her,  and  immediately  recalled  the  passenger 
in  the  stage-coach  and  his  unseen  fellow-lodger 
at  the  inn. 

The  service  began  with  an  invocation  longer 
than  the  sermon  should  have  been,  which  was 
followed  by  the  singing  of  that  sweet  hymn  of 
Montgomery’s,  beginning : 

“Time  grows  not  old  with  length  of  years,"  etc. 

The  singing  was  congregational,  a method 
very  beautiful  in  theory,  but  usually  something 
fearful  in  practice.  Good  Deacon  Goldthwaite 
sounded  the  first  note ; it  can  hardly  be  said  he 
led  the  tune,  for  certainly  no  one  followed  him. 
The  tune  was  “Hebron,”  so  sweetly  solemn; 
and,  despite  some  jarring  discords,  there  was 
real  music  in  the  performance.  There  were  all 
kinds  of  voices — the  deacon’s  cracked  and  trem- 
bling tenor,  which  played  him  such  odd  tricks  at 
some  of  the  high  notes;  the  rough  bass  of  the 
young  farmers;  the  quavering  treble  of  thin- 
faced matrons,  singing  with  more  of  pious  fervor 
than  of  correctness ; and  the  loud,  ringing  tones 
of  the  young  girls,  sweet  with  the  sweetness  of 
youth  and  health. 

When  the  hymn  was  given  out,  Hardy  had 
turned  to  the  page,  and,  as  the  people  rose,  he 
moved  up  the  pew,  and  held  the  book  for  the  stran- 
ger, who,  with  a gesture  of  acknowledgment, 
looked  over  the  page  with  him.  The  first  verse 
was  not  half  finished  when  a sweet,  clear  voice 
took  up  the  strain,  and  seemed  to  fill  the  whole 
church  with  melody.  When  it  first  fell  on  his 
ear  Hardy  looked  quickly  down  at  the  singer  be- 
side him ; but  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  book. 
At  the  second  verse  he  too  joined  in,  with  a 
voice  rich,  strong,  and  as  perfectly  modulated  as 
the  lady’s.  It  was  now  her  turn  to  lift  her  eyes 
to  see  what  manner  of  man  it  was  with  whom 
she  was  singing.  She  saw  a pair  of  fine  dark 
eyes  looking  down  into  her  own  wdth  a glance  of 
undisguised,  though  respectful  admiration.  She 
met  his  gaze  steadily  for  an  instant,  and  then 
her  eyes  were  calmly  turned  to  the  page  again, 
her  face  still  wearing  its  serenely  unconscious 
look,  as  if  she  were  too  well  used  to  being  looked 
at  and  admired  to  be  disturbed  in  her  quiet  and 
devotional  frame  of  mind.  Sweetly  the  two 
trained  voices  rose  and  fell  with  the  majestic 
measure ; and  unconsciously  the  rest  were  led  by 
them,  until  something  more  like  harmony  pre- 
vailed than  was  often  heard  in  the  little  meeting- 
house. 

The  “long  prayer”  was  indeed  long,  and  the 
sermon  longer ; and  then,  with  one  more  hymn, 
the  service  closed.  Hardy  stood  holding  open 
the  pew-door  while  the  lady  passed  out,  bestow- 
ing upon  him  a grave  bow  as  she  did  so.  He 
followed  with  his  eyes  her  graceful  figure  as  she 
moved  down  the  aisle,  and  had  some  thought  of 
joining  her  in  her  walk  back  to  the  tavern ; but 
when  he  reached  the  door  she  had  disappeared. 

He  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  lazily  lying  on 
the  grass  under  the  apple-trees.  At  twilight  he 
took  a long  stroll,  thinking  tenderly  the  while  of 
his  dark-eyed  absent  charmer;  and,  after  that, 


sat  at  his  window  and  looked  at  the  stars  till  he 
|I  ^pjld,  np^|i^  p |e|Lsa.fe  her'’  “ l | most  unromantically  sleepy.  As  he  leaned 


out  to  draw  together  the  shutters  he  heard  a low 
voice  in  the  next  room  singing  a part  of  the 
hymn  of  the  morning : 

“Spring  flowers  renew  their  rich  perfume, 

But  ere  another  spring  they  fly ; 

Our  life  is  longer  than  their  bloom— 

Our  bloom  is  sweeter,  yet  we  (lie.” 

He  listened  intently,  but  there  was  no  more. 
“A  marvelously  sweet  voice,”  he  said.  “I 
wonder  who  she  is.” 

The  next  morning  he  was  awakened  by  a 
great  noise  and  confusion  below,  and,  looking 
out,  saw  the  clattering  stage-coach  once  more  at 
the  door.  A stout,  gray-haired  gentleman  was 
handing  into  it  a lady  in  a traveling  dress  and  a 
green  gauze  veil.  The  coach  rumbled  away ; 
and  an  hour  later  Hardy  himself  departed,  Ben- 
ton, its  church,  and  the  fair-faced  stranger  soon 
fading  from  his  thoughts. 

IL— MOONLIGHT,  MUSIC,  LOVE,  AND  FLOWERS. 

The  time  is  a year  later — the  scene  the  small 

town  of  C , which  lies  on  the  Ohio  River,  in 

the  good  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  which  is  re- 
markable only  for  its  exact  resemblance  to  ten 
thousand  other  small,  thriving  towns  scattered 
all  over  the  land.  The  steamboats  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Wheeling  touch  there,  which  is  the  only 
circumstance  connected  with  the  place  necessary 
to  mention. 

In  a pretty  wooden  villa  in  the  quiet  outskirts 
of  the  town  lived  Mrs.  Hortensia  Barlow,  a 
charming  lady,  whose  two  passions  were  music 
and  match-making.  A very  moderate  amount 
of  musical  talent  was  sufficient  to  open  alike  the 
doors  of  her  house  and  her  heart  to  almost  any 
body;  and  she  was  always  finding  some  new 
wonder.  At  present  the  object  of  her  enthu- 
siasm was  Mr.  Hunt,  a gentleman  of  some  thir- 
ty-five years,  the  owner  of  a handsome  estate  a 

few  miles  from  C , and  the  possessor  of  a 

glorious  bass  voice,  which,  when  exerted  to  its 
utmost,  fairly  made  the  ornaments  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece of  the  Barlow  cottage  tremble  in  their 
places.  He  was  a large,  clumsy  man,  with  a 
large  head — which  perhaps  had  not  a great  deal 
in  it — but  with  a large,  soft  heart,  a fair  share  of 
good  sense,  the  breeding  of  a gentleman,  and  the 
best  temper  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  Barlow  had  a party  of  gay  young  people 
staying  in  her  house,  and  among  them  was  the 
beautiful  Miss  Ada  Morris,  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Hunt  had 
met  Miss  Morris  in  Washington  the  previous 
winter,  and,  like  a great  many  before  him,  had 
fallen  deeply  in  love  with  her.  He  had  confided 
the  state  of  his  affections  to  Mrs.  Barlow,  who 
loved  nothing  better  than  forwarding  the  matri- 
monial schemes  of  her  friends,  and  readily  prom- 
ised him  all  the  aid  in  her  power.  Snch,  indeed, 
was  her  confidence  in  her  own  abilities  that  she 
deemed  the  match  as  good  as  settled. 

It  might  have  been  with  some  girls ; but  Miss 
Morris  was  not  quite  an  easy  person  to  manage. 
Accustomed  to  be  admired  and  wooed,  the  situ- 
ation had  no  novelty  for  her.  She  could  be  as 
coolly  critical  of  a suitor  as  if  the  handsome  head 
she  carried  on  her  shoulders  had  been  many  years 
older  than  it  was.  She  had  a warm  heart  though, 
and  was  no  doubt  willing  enough  to  fall  in  love 
should  the  proper  object  present  himself ; but  Mr. 
Hunt  was  not  that  object.  She  liked  the  man 
very  well,  enjoyed  his  fine  singing,  smiled  secret- 
ly at  his  awkwardness,  and  amiably  helped  him 
out  of  the  absurd  situations  he  was  always  get- 
ting into ; but  that  was  all.  Mrs.  Barlow  man- 
aged to  throw  the  two  constantly  together,  and 
— most  important  of  all,  in  her  estimation — con- 
trived that  they  should  be  constantly  singing  to- 
gether. As  the  good  lady  heard,  day  after  day, 
Mr.  Hunt’s  magnificent  bass  mingling  with  and 
sustaining  the  pure  soprano  of  her  friend,  she 
mentally  declared  that  a girl  must  be  more  or 
less  than  human  to  resist  a voice  like  that ! 

But  Mr.  Hunt  was  less  sanguine.  The  poor 
man  felt,  through  all  the  charming  and  gracious 
kindness  of  Miss  Morris’s  manner,  the  subtile  in- 
fusion of  a certain  silent  but  irresistible  prohib- 
itory force,  the  weapon  of  defense  which  a wo- 
man of  the  world  knows  how  to  use  so  effectively. 
If  he  chafed  against  this  silent  barrier,  or  showed 
any  disposition  to  overstep  it,  she  pitilessly  turned 
him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Miss  Laura 
Hathaway,  who  was  also  one  of  Mrs.  Barlow’s 
guests,  and  who  was  more  |Jian  suspected  of 
cherishing  a decided  penchant  for  the  musical 
Hercules.  At  first  he  was  in  despair  at  this 
treatment ; but,  alas  for  the  instability  of  human 
emotions,  he  soon  began  to  find  a kind  of  solace 
in  the  companionship  of  the  lively  Laura.  Miss 
Hathaway  was  pretty ; her  face  was  animated, 
and  she  laughed  a great  deal.  She  chattered 
incessantly,  and  one  could  not  pick  ten  sensible 
words  out  of  all  she  would  say  in  a week.  She 
was  as  ignorant  of  music  as  I am  of  Chinese  lit- 
erature, and,  much  as  she  admired  Mr.  Hunt,  she 
could  not  keep  still  while  he  sang.  When  he 
asked  her  if  she  enjoyed  one  of  Beethoven’s  so- 
natas, played  superbly  by  Mrs.  Barlow,  she  an- 
swered, “Oh!  yes;  I think  it  is  so  nice.  Did 
you  ever  hear  Casey’s  band  play  * When  Johnny 
comes  marching  home  ?’  It  is  splendid.  ” 

And  yet  she  was  so  amiable,  and  she  admired 
himself  so  much,  that  Mr.  Hunt  could  not  help 
being  charmed.  In  fact,  the  poor  fellow’s  ideas 
were  in  some  confusion.  He  knew  he  was  in 
love  with  somebody — he  knew  he  had  lost  the 
heart  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  his  own; 
but  which  of  these  two  charming  creatures  had 
it  in  her  possession  he  was  not  at  all  sure.  And 
that  sly  Ada  laughed  in  her  sleeve  to  see  her 
despairing  swain  reviving  from  the  chill  of  her 
coldness  in  the  warm  beams  of  a new  sun. 

Mrs.  Barlow  was  alarmed.  “Can  Hunt  he 
such  a fool,”  she  thought,  “as  to  fancy  he  can 
pique  Ada  in  this  way  ? Of  course  he  does  not 
admire  Laura — a dear,  warm-hearted  little  thing, 
to  be  sure  ; but,  then,  she  hasn’t  a thimbleful  of 
brains,  and  can’t  sing  a note. 


thinks  to  make  himself  more  desirable  by  hold- 
ing aloof  a little.  Conceited,  like  every  other 
man.  But  he  will  lose  Ada  if  he  is  not  careful. 
I must  warn  him.” 

She  did  so  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  poor 
man  was  terribly  embarrassed.  “My  dear 
friend,”  he  said,  “ I hope  you  do  not  think  me 
capable  of  flirting  with  one  lady  in  order  to  make 
an  impression  upon  another.  My  attentions  to 
Miss  Hathaway  have  been  the  result  of  accident. 
Circumstancesdiave  constantly  arisen  which  made 
them  unavoidable.  ” 

“Of  course  I could  not  suspect  you  of  any 
thing  so  dishonorable,”  replied  the  lady,  fibbing 
without  a blush.  “But  I feared  dear  Laura 
might  mistake  your  feelings  toward  her.  ” 

“I  trust  not.  But,  indeed,  I fear  Miss  Mor- 
ris will  never  care  for  me.  She  is  quite  cold 
and  indifferent.” 

“ That  you  will  never  know  unless  you  ask  her. 
She  is  not  the  girl  to  let  you  see  a preference  for 
you  until  you  do.  And  I think  it  right  to  tell 
you  that  your  time  is  short ; she  leaves  us  to- 
morrow. ” 

Mr.  Hunt’s  countenance  fell.  The  thought  of 
losing  Ada  was  misery.  He  rose  and  walked 
the  floor.  “ And  do  you  really  think  I have  a 
chance  ?”  he  asked,  dolefully. 

“I  have  always  told  you  that  I think  the 
chances  are  in  your  favor.  Any  way,  faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady.  If  you  care  to  try  your  fate, 
I will  see  that  you  have  the  opportunity.” 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  That  evening 
Mr.  Hunt  found  himself,  through  her  adroit  man- 
agement, seated  with  Ada  in  a deep  bay-window, 
quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  who 
were  occupied  with  a new  game,  and  knew  that 
it  was  now  or  never. 

It  was  a delicious  summer  evening.  The 
moon  was  at  the  full.  The  faint,  fragrant  night 
wind  breathed  tenderly  through  the  garden  trees, 
and  fire-flies  gleamed  palely  among  the  dewy 
shrubbery.  At  the  foot»of  the  garden,  and  sep- 
arated from  it  only  by  a narrow  lane,  flowed  the 
river,  flashing  in  the  moonlight ; and  its  pleasant 
ripple  mingled  with  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  and 
the  occasional  chirp  of  some  drowsy  bird  in  the 
branches.  It  was  the  kind  of  night  when  people 
say  soft  things  almost  of  necessity  ; but  Ada  did 
not  choose  to  talk  sentiment  with  Mr.  Hunt; 
and  once  or  twice,  when  she  thought  he  was  verg- 
ing on  a tender  strain,  she  brought  him  back  to 
commonplaces  so  skillfully  that  he  could  not  re- 
sist her  lead.  At  length,  almost  in  despair,  lie 
begged  her  to  sing  to  him  once  more  a song  which 
he  had  often  admired.  She  consented  readily, 
and  sent  him  to  bring  her  guitar  from  the  table. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Barlow  was  watching  the  pair 
with  anxious  eyes.  She  felt  sure,  from  the  serene 
expression  of  the  lady’s  face,  and  the  perplexed 
look  on  that  of  the  gentleman,  that  the  fateful 
question  had  not  been  asked.  When  .she  saw 
Mr.  Hunt  rise  to  bring  the  guitar,  her  patience 
gave  way.  “I  do  believe  the  man  is  a fool!” 
she  exclaimed  to  herself.  ‘ ‘ To  go  and  ask  her  to 
sing,  when  I had  taken  so  much  pains  to  secure 
him  one  last  chance  of  speaking  to  her!  Now 
the  others  will  come  crowding  round,  and  he  will 
not  have  another  word  with  her.  Oh,  Ada  Mor- 
xis ! You  sing  that  song  delightfully,  but  you  do 
not  know  how  your  destiny  is  hanging  upon  it !” 

Mrs.  Barlow  was  right.  The  song  just  then 
beginning  was  indeed  the  minister  of  destiny  to 
Ada  Morris,  but  not  in  the  way  her  anxious 
hostess  believed.  If  Mr.  Hunt  had  found  cour- 
age to  talk  of  love  at  that  moment,  instead  of 
temporizing  with  music,  this  story  would  not 
have  been  told — there  would  have  been  no  story 
to  tell. 

. But  now,  Ada,  passing  the  black  ribbon  of  her 
guitar  over  her  neck,  leaned  back  in  her  chair  in 
the  moonlight,  and,  touching  the  strings  softly  for 
a moment,  began  that  beautiful  song  of  Mendels- 
sohn’s, “I  hear  a small  bird  calling.”  Every 
breath  was  hushed,  every  movement  stilled,  as 
the  melting  tones  thrilled  through  the  room  and 
floated  out  upon  the  listening  air  of  night.  The 
last  note  died  softly,  tremblingly  away,  and 
there  was  a moment  of  silence  before  the  hum  of 
admiration  began  to  arise.  In  that  instant’s 
pause  there  was  heard,  from  the  lane  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden,  a man’s  voice — a rich,  mellow 
tenor,  singing,  in  a charming  manner,  to  a sweet 
though  simple  air,  these  words  of  Shelley’s : 

“As  the  moon’s  soft  splendor 
O’er  the  faint,  cold  starlight  of  heaven 
Is  thrown, 

So  thy  voice  most  tender 
To  the  strings  without  soul  has  given 
Its  own. 


No  leaf  will  be  shaken 
While  the  dews  of  thy  melody  scatter 
Delight. 

“Though  the  sound  overpowers, 

Sing  on,  with  thy  sweet  voice  revealing 
A tone 

Of  some  world  far  from  ours, 

Where  music,  and  moonlight,  and  feeling 
Are  one  I" 

Not  a fan  fluttered,  not  a ribbon  rustled  while 
the  song  continued.  But  at  the  first  sound  of 
that  voice,  Mrs.  Barlow,  who  was  looking  at 
Miss  Morris,  saw  her  start  slightly,  and  then  a 
soft  blush  dawned  and  deepened  upon  her  cheek. 
An  amused  smile  flickered  for  a moment  about 
her  lips,  then  faded  away,  and  a dreamy,  absent 
look  came  over  her  face.  She  sat  motionless, 
listening  like  one  whose  thoughts  are  far  away, 
until  the  singer  ceased.  Then  those  who  were 
near  the  window  saw  a tall  figure  move  from  the 
shadow  of  the  gateway,  and  heard  footsteps  re- 
treating toward  the  town.  In  a moment  every 
body  was  talking  at  once. 

‘ ‘ How  beautiful !”  “ What  a splendid  voice ! ” 
“So  romantic  too!”  “Who  can  he  be?”  “Now, 
Mbpl^q^ijip,  ^<j)u^p}p|t.|Positively  tell  us  about 
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them  no  information,  being  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  themselves. 

“Is  it  really  so,  Ada?"  Mrs.  Barlow  asked. 
“I  fancied,  from  the  vr*iy  you  listened,  that  you 
recognized  the  voice.” 

“It  did  seem  to  me  that  I had  heard  that 
voice  before,"  replied  Ada,  “ but  I have  not  the 
faintest  idea  as  to  who  its  owner  can  be.” 

She  blushed  slightly ; perhaps  she  was  con- 
scious that  her  words,  though  perfectly  true  in 
fact,  contained  a slight  evasion ; for  well  she  re- 
membered where  and  when  she  had  heard  that 
voice  before.  Instantly  its  sound  had  brought 
back  to  her  mind  the  pleasant  Sunday  morning 
a year  ago,  the  pretty  village,  the  queer  little 
church  with  its  rustic  congregation,  the  stranger 
who  had  held  with  her  the  dingy  hymn-book, 
and  even  the  pleasant,  dark  eyes  that  had  looked 
down  for  a moment  into  hers.  But  she  was  not 
disposed  to  share  her  reminiscences  with  the 
present  company. 

“Plague  take  the  strolling  singer !”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Barlow  to  herself.  ‘ ‘ I could  set  a dog  on 
him  with  pleasure,  fcr  the  mischief  he  has  done. 
But  why  in  the  name  of  common-sense  couldn’t 
Hunt  ever  be  ready  with  a little  graceful  turn  of 
that  sort  ? To  be  sure,  he  couldn’t  do  the  trou- 
badour style  with  his  bass  voice,  splendid  as  it  is. 
"it  takes  a*  tenor  for  that  kind  of  thing.” 

Perhaps  I may  as  well  mention  here  that  Mr. 
Hunt  married  Laura  Hathaway  the  following 
Christmas.  He  fully  believes  her  the  only  woman 
in  the  world  who  could  have  suited  him  ; and  has 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  any  agency  but  his  own 
will  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a result 
which  has  made  him  the  happiest  of  men. 

III.— THREE  TIMES,  AND  OUT. 

It  was  a little  past  sunset  when  the  steamer 
from  Pittsburg  touched  at  the  little  levee  at 

C ; and  one  of  her  passengers,  learning  that 

she  would  be  detained  until  midnight  in  taking 
on  freight,  thought  he  might  agreeably  spend  the 
interval  of  waiting  in  a stroll  about  the  town. 
The  passenger,  who  was  no  other  than  our  friend 
Laurence  Hardy,  was  on  his  way  to  Cincinnati, 
to  act  as  groomsman  at  a wedding ; on  which 
occasion  he  was  to  have  for  his  partner  Miss 
Clara  Avery,  that  very  dark-eyed  enchantress  of 
whom  we  found  him  dreaming  a year  ago.  The 
two  were  now  formally  betrothed,  and  their  mar- 
riage was  to  take  place  in  the  autumn. 

Indulging  in  a lover’s  reverie,  Hardy  strolled 
a long  time  about  the  moonlit  streets,  and  was 
returning  to  the  landing  through  what  seemed  a 
private  lane  that  ran  along  the  water-side.  He 
was  sauntering  slowly  on  in  the  shadow  of  some 
gardens,  when  his  ear  caught  the  tinkling  music 
of  a guitar,  and,  looking  through  an  opening  in 
the  shrubbery,  he  beheld  the  musician — a lady 
in  a light  flowing  dress,  seated  in  the  curtained  re- 
cess of  a window  opening  into  a brilliantly  lighted 
parlor.  Her  face  was  turned  from  him,  but  he 
could  see  the  outline  o a graceful  head ; and  the 
little  hand,  hovering  over  the  strings,  showed 
like  a lily  in  the  moonlight.  In  a moment  she 
began  to  sing ; and,  to  his  surprise,  Hardy  recog- 
nized the  voice  of  the  stranger  in  the  village 
church  of  Benton.  There  could  be  no  mistake. 
The  voice  was  one  in  a thousand — a clear,  brill- 
iant soprano,  with  a flute-like  purity  of  tone,  and 
a certain  sympathetic  quality  which  left  its  echo 
in  the  heart  as  well  as  the  ear.  Hardy  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  and  he  was  in  a mood  to 
particularly  enjoy  whatever  savored  of  romance 
or  sentiment.  He  listened  breathlessly ; and  as 
the  last  strain  melted  away  a sudden  impulse 
prompted  him  to  reply.  As  he  proceeded  he 
saw,  with  amusement,  that  the  company  within 
the  room  were  listening  intently.  He  knew  that 
he  sang  well,  and  he  was  doing  his  very  best. 

“ I would  give  something,”  he  said,  as  he  fin- 
ished his  lay,  and  turned  to  resume  his  walk,  “ to 
know  if  she  recognized  my  voice  as  quickly  as  I 
did  hers.  It  is  hardly  likely,  I fear.  But  who 
can  she  be  ? I will  certainly  ask  her  next  time, 
for  I have  a presentiment  that  I shall  sing  with 
her  again.  Three  times , and  out!  they  say.” 

At  this  moment,  and  while  he  was  still  some 
distance  from  the  levee  where  the  boat  lay,  he 
heard  a whistle  and  the  rush  of  her  paddles  in 
the  water.  He  darted  forward  and  ran  swiftly 
to  the  landing,  but,  on  reaching  it,  found  that  he 
was  five  minutes  too  late.  The  boat  was  a dozen 
lengths  from  the  shore,  and  receding  so  rapidly 
down  the  stream  as  to  render  vain  any  ett'ort  to 
signal  her. 

How  Hardy  cursed  his  own  folly  in  dallying 
to  sing  serenades  to  a stranger  when  time  was 
so  precious  1 If  he  had  not  loitered  by  that 
fatal  garden-gate  he  would  have  been  in  time. 
There  was  no  other  boat  until  the  next  day  at 
noon ; he  must  either  wait  for  that,  or  drive 
twenty  miles  across  the  country  to  a railway 
station,  where  he  could  catch  a morning  train 
for  Cincinnati.  He  chose  the  latter  plan,  and 
gained  the  train,  but  only  to  encounter  fresh 
detentions — a damaged  bridge,  an  encumbered 
track — no  danger ; only  fatal  delay.  They  miss- 
ed connection  ; and,  to  make  a long  story  short, 
when  Hardy  reached  Cincinnati  the  wedding 
was  o\er,  and  the  bridal  party,  including  Clara 
Avery,  had  been  gone  twenty-four  hours. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  When  Hardy 
failed  to  appear  at  the  wedding  it  became  nec- 
essary to  supply  his  place  as  groomsman.  The 
choice  of  a substitute  fell  on  Jack  Filmore,  a 
young  lawyer  from  St.  Louis — % handsome  fel- 
low, with  a killing  pair  of  eyes,  a pretty  turn  for 
sentiment,  the  ability  to  waltz  all  night  without 
flagging,  and  any  amount  of  assurance.  Clara’s 
fickle  fancy  was  caught.  In  a week  she  had 
transferred  to  him  the  whole  small  stock  of  her 
affections  ; and  when,  at  the  end  of  a fortnight, 
Hardy,  again  delayed  by  business,  managed  to 
join  the  bridal  party  at  Niagara,  Miss  Avery 
was  engaged  to  his  rival. 

He  was  not  a matt--|tp^QQfttesI  tharjossession 
of  such  a woman’s  health  ■ Ho-ofieteii  neither 


reproach  nor  remonstrance,  but  proudly  re- 
nounced all  claim  upon  her,  and  departed  in 
the  very  next  steamer  for  Europe. 

But  the  poor  fellow  was  hard  hit.  He  had 
honestly  loved  the  shallow  and  selfish  beauty, 
and,  moreover,  he  had  believed  in  her ; and  it 
is  a sore  thing  to  have  all  one’s  dearest  illusions, 
as  well  as  hopes,  shattered  at  once.  If  he  had 
been  compelled  to  work  for  his  living  he  would 
very  likely  have  found  a speedy  cure  in  employ- 
ment, but,  unfortunately,  he  had  any  amount 
of  leisure  in  which  to  brood  over  and  magnify 
his  sorrows.  He  rambled  over  Europe,  seeking 
out  all  the  most  melancholy  places  to  go  and  be 
wretched  in,  and  finding  a kind  of  dismal  solace 
in  the  thought  that  there  was  no  solace  for  him. 
But  he  was  too  amiable  for  misanthropy,  and 
too  healthy  for  perpetual  gloom.  Thackeray, 
that  wise  student  of  human  hearts,  tells  us  that, 
let  a young  man  be  ever  so  great  a sufferer  from 
the  griefs  of  love,  there  comes  a time  when  he 
begins  to  sleep  sound  o’  nights,  and  to  have 
some  relish  for  a beef-steak.  So  when,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  Hardy  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  parents  and  returned  home,  he  was 
really  not  wholly  miserable.  He  still,  indeed, 
regarded  himself  as  a “blighted  being.”  He 
was  fond  of  turning  off  the  gas  and  sitting  alone 
at  his  window  on  stormy  nights ; of  thinking 
what  a hollow  w orld  we  live  in ; and  of  believing 
that  for  him  the  dream  was  dreamed,  the  cup 
was  drained,  etc.,  etc.  He  was  very  absurd,  I 
admit ; but  then  his  wound  had  been  deep,  and 
he  did  not  know  yet  how  nearly  healed  it  was. 

He  was  a little  annoyed,  on  first  reaching 
home,  to  find  a guest  in  the  house,  a friend  of 
his  sister  Julia.  On  being  presented  to  Miss 
Ada  Morris,  he  noticed  merely  a quiet  and  very 
self-possessed  young  lady,  who  accepted  his  civil 
but  rather  listless  attentions  with  languid  indif- 
ference; and  he  could  not  have  told,  after  she 
left  the  room,  whether  she  was  brown  or  fair, 
handsome  or  plain.  He  found  her  very  little  in 
his  way,  however.  The  young  ladies  had  their 
own  pursuits  and  their  own  circle  of  gay  asso- 
ciates, with  whom  he  fancied  that  he  had  little 
in  common.  They  seemed  to  have  no  need  of 
him ; and  so,  though  he  was  careful  to  pay  Miss 
Morris  such  attentions  as  courtesy  demanded, 
he  really  saw  very  little  of  her,  and  was  not  at 
all  attracted  by  her.  She,  on  her  part,  was  by 
no  means  charmed  with  her  friend’s  brother. 
She  thought  him  rather  a dull  and  uninteresting 
young  man,  too  self-absorbed  and  indolent  to  be 
agreeable,  and,  after  the  first  day  or  two,  took 
little  notice  of  him  in  any  way. 

One  evening — it  was  Sunday,  and  so  the  fam- 
ily were  alone — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy  sat  reading 
by  the  parlor  fire;  Julia  and  her  friend,  on  a 
sofa  in  the  corner,  were  talking  in  low  tones ; 
while  Laurence,  in  a small,  unlighted  room  ad- 
joining, was  sitting  by  the  window  dreamily 
watching  the  stars.  Old  Mr.  Hardy  laid  aside 
his  book  and  turned  to  Miss  Morris. 

“Ada,  my  love,  are  yon  not  intending  to  give 
us  our  Sunday  evening  music  ?” 

“ Certainly,  my  dear  Sir,  if  you  wish  it.  I am 
glad  you  do,  for  I always  play  to  papa  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  it  seems  like  home.” 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  piano.  Laurence, 
who  had  not  lost  his  passion  for  music,  listened 
curiously.  He  had  not  seen  enough  of  the  guest 
to  be  aware  that  she  played.  But  he  soon  saw 
that  her  touch  was  true  and  delicate,  and  the 
quiet,  devotional  airs  she  played  were  well 
chosen.  It  was  very  pleasant,  peaceful  music ; 
and  Laurence,  sitting  there  unseen,  listened  with 
a kind  of  enjoyment  that  was  new  to  him.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  Miss  Morris  rose  from 
the  instrument. 

“Pray,  do  not  go  yet,  my  dear  child,”  said 
the  old  gentleman.  “ Sing  me  something  first." 

She  reseated  herself,  and  her  fingers  wandered 
lightly  over  the  keys  for  a moment,  as  if  of  then- 
own  accord.  At  length  they  struck  the  notes  of 
a familiar  tune,  and  in  an  instant  she  began  to 
sing: 

“ Time  grows  uot  old  with  length  of  years,”  etc. 

At  the  third  line  she  was  joined  by  a fine,  full 
tenor,  coming  from  the  dimly  lighted  room  be- 
hind her.  She  started  at  the  sound,  and  turned 
to  listen,  but  she  sang  on.  About  the  middle  of 
the  third  verse  Laurence  Hardy  emerged  from 
the  shelter  of  the  inner  room,  and  stood  leaning 
against  the  doorway,  still  carrying  his  part  of  the 
tune,  and  looking  attentively  at  Miss  Morris, 
who,  with  her  head  turned  over  her  shoulder, 
was  looking  at  him. 

The  song  came  to  a dead  stop  as  the  two  sing- 
era,  as  if  bv  a common  impulse,  came  hastily 
forward.  They  met  half-way,  the  gentleman 
clasping  warmly  the  extended  hand  of  the  lady. 
Both  spoke  at  once.  “ And  was  it  really  you  ?” 
she  asked;  while  he  exclaimed,  “ Three  times , 
and  out ! I knew  it  could  not  fail.” 

The  rest  is  quickly  told.  When  two  young 
people  pass  at  one  step  from  indifference  to  inti- 
macy, it  does  not  take  them  long  to  become 
lovers.  The  course  of  their  true-love  ran  as 
smooth  as  heart  could  desire,  and  their  wedding 
took  place  in  the  following  J une.  When  it  was 
over,  the  happy  pair  departed  on  their  bridal 
tour  to — where,  think  you  ? Not  to  Paris,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, nor  even  to  Newport  or  Long  Branch. 
No.  Those  two  romantic  simpletons  started  for 
Vermont;  and  one  Saturday  afternoon,  just  as 
the  sun  was  setting,  they  drove  quietly  into  the 
little  village  of  Benton,  where  “ Bunce’s  Tav- 
ern” received  them  under  its  hospitable  shelter. 

The  next  morning  was  sweet,  dewy,  and  fresh 
as  that  other  June  morning  our  young  friends 
remembered  so  well.  Nothing  about  the  place 
was  changed.  The  same,  or  what  seemed  the 
same,  mild-faced  cows  came,  with  their  tinkling 
bells,  under  the  windows  ; the  same  hens  cackled 
in  the  farm-yard,  and  the  same  birds  sang  in  the 
orchard.  The  little  cracked  bell  rang  for  service 
from  the  queer  tower  of  the  old  church,  and  the 


same  people  went  by  in,  I verily  believe,  the 
self-same  Sunday  clothes  to  meeting. 

Our  travelers  went  to  meeting  too;  it  was 
what  they  had  come  for.  Deacon  Goldthwaite, 
with  many  nods,  showed  them  to  the  Bunce  pew 
— only  now  they  sat,  not  in  opposite  corners,  but 
closely  side  by  side.  The  only  change  they  saw 
w as  the  happy  one  of  their  relation  to  each  other. 

The  preacher  droned  out  the  lesson  of  the 
morning,  and  announced  the  hymn.  Deacon 
Goldthwaite  “pitched  the  tune ;”  and  once  more, 
standing  side  by  side  and  holding  the  same  book, 
Laurence  and  Ada  joined  their  voices  with  the 
rest  of  the  congregation.  Of  all  tunes  in  the 
world,  it  was  “Hebron"  that  they  sang!  The 
words  were  not  Montgomery's,  but  the  more  fa- 
miliar ones  of  Dr.  Watts ; and  any  one  who  had 
been  looking  at  our  two  friends  might  have  seen 
the  brown  eyes  and  the  gray  seek  each  other 
quickly,  and  with  a very  peculiar  expression,  at 
the  singing  of  the  first  line : 

“Thus  far  the  Lord  hath  led  me  on.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

A huge  mass  of  masonry  and  sundry  gigantic  en- 
gineering appliances  near  Fulton  Ferry,  on  the  Brook- 
lyn side,  indicate  that  the  solid  foundation  for  the  great 
East  River  Bridge  is  being  laid  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
No  extraordinary  obstructions  in  excavating  have  yet 
been  found,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Brooklyn  pier  may 
be  finished  in  two  years.  The  construction  of  the  New 
York  pier,  at  the  foot  of  Roosevelt  Street,  will  soon  be 
commenced. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Census  expects  to  make 
public  the  complete  population  of  the  country  early  in 
October.  By  the  first  of  September  the  population  of 
most  of  the  large  cities  will  be  know-n.  Thus  far  the 
indications  are  that  the  increase  during  this  decade 
has  been  less  than  had  been  generally  anticipated. 

An  immense  railway  bridge  has  been  erected  over 
the  Dnieper,  near  Kiev.  It  is  the  longest  in  Europe, 
being  3503  feet  in  length,  and  consisting  of  twelve 
arches. 

London  is  considered  the  hottest,  and  Liverpool  the 
coolest  city  in  England. 

A short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  the  French  Emperor  received  a letter  from  a 
young  Austrian,  who  mildly  stated  that  he  w as  gifted 
with  a voice  such  as  is  not  heard  once  in  a hundred 
years,  and  which  has  been  given  him  for  the  consola- 
tion of  humanity.  To  this  information  he  added  a re- 
quest for  a pension  of  6000  francs,  and  a student’s  en- 
try at  the  Paris  Academy  of  Music.  The  letter  w as 
accompanied  by  a photograph  of  a very  handsome 
young  man. 

Most  of  the  pretty  and  curious  souvenirs  sold  to 
strangers  at  Niagara  Falls  are  manufactured  elsewhere. 
The  spar-rock  jewelry  comes  from  abroad,  and  much 
of  the  “ Indian  work”  is  made  by  Yankees  and  others 
who  live  far  from  Niagara. 

In  too  many  fashionable  American  families  there  is 
comparatively  little  regard  paid  to  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  quiet  home  life,  but  a great  outlay  of 
money  made  for  personal  adornment,  parlor  decora- 
tion, and  elaborate  suppers  whenever  the  so-called 
“ claims  of  society”  demand  it.  The  most  cultivated 
circles  of  Paris  hold  weekly  receptions  in  a style  whose 
simplicity  would  surprise  many  an  ambitious  matron. 
Coffee  and  ices  form  the  refreshment,  if  any  is  offered 
at  all.  There  is  plenty  of  light,  some  music,  and  a few 
gracefully  disposed  vases  of  flowers  ornament  the 
salon.  The  professors  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
Dorc,  Bonheur,  and  Frere,  Madame  De  Gasparin,  and 
Guizot,  may  be  met  at  such  receptions,  and  at  dinner- 
parties, where  a leg  of  veal  is  the  piece  de  resistance, 
and  a bright-tinted  silk  is  over  dress.  Those  persons 
who  have  studied  abroad,  and  been  admitted  to  the 
most  intellectual  and  cultivated  circles  of  the  French 
capital,  are  aware  that,  untouched  by  the  extravagance 
of  the  court,  or  the  dull  pomp  of  moneyed  bourgeoisie, 
there  exists  society,  high-bred  and  exclusive,  which 
observes  a marked  simplicity. 

A portrait  of  Luther,  painted  by  Lucas  Cranach,  was 
discovered  not  long  ago  in  Silesia.  It  was  hidden  un- 
der successive  layers  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  in  a passage 
leading  from  a church  in  Reichenbach  to  a school- 
room. This  portrait  is  considered  the  best  in  exist- 
ence. 

It  is  related  of  the  French  Emperor  that  when  he  left 
Paris  to  lead  the  army  he  declined  to  have  a tent  pro- 
vided for  him.  A general  remarking  that  it  was  an  un- 
necessary denial,  he  cheerfully  replied : “ What  is  the 
good  of  tents?  We  are  going  to  a country  where  we 
shall  probably  meet  with  houses ; besides,  the  cows’ 
carpet  wrill  never  fail  us,  and  we  shall  always  have  a 
cloak  to  cover  us.”  It  has  been  ascertained  since  that 
“ three  trains  from  Metz  w ere  filled  with  the  Emperor’s 
personal  outfit— carriages,  cooks,  beds,  sofas,  and  all 
luxuries.” 

Mrs.  Brown's  Biulget  is  the  name  of  an  English  comic 
paper  just  announced  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sketchley. 

It  has  been  decided  to  remove  the  body  of  Rossini 
from  Paris  to  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence, 
where  the  remains  of  Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  Petrarch, 
and  other  illustrious  Italians  are  interred.  Madame 
Rossini  is  stated  to  have  given  her  consent 

During  the  past  year  over  four  hundred  persons  have 
been  arrested  by  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  of  w'hom  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  were  convicted  and  punished.  Over 
fifty  horses,  not  permanently  disabled,  have  been  saved 
from  death.  Since  the  last  report  of  the  treasurer  of 
this  society  three  legacies  have  been  bequeathed  to  it, 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  seven  thousand  dollars ; 
and  since  May  18, 1870,  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  received  toward  the  purchase  of  a build- 
ing for  the  society. 

An  honest  writer  in  The  Queen  remarks  that  none 
will  be  very  much  inclined  to  dispute  that  this  is  an 
age  of  shams,  and  yet  we  deceive  so  openly.  We  carry 
out  the  little  social  deceptions  of  life  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  every  body  knows  our  shams  are 
shams,  in  an  age  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  a spade 
a spade.  Rouge  is  rouge,  and  is  palpably  rouge,  though 
our  best  friends  wear  it ; and  the  world  in  general  are 


perfectly  aware  that  not  one  chignon  or  plaited  chate- 
laine braid  in  a thousand  grows  on  the  head  it  adorns. 
The  other  day,  at  one  of  the  most  fashionable  houses 
in  London,  a popular  lady  excused  herself  for  remov- 
ing her  bonnet  in  her  own  house  (it  was  Sunday,  and 
she  had  just  come  from  church),  because  she  should 
have  to  put  on  another  bandeau — that  worn  with  her 
bonnet  and  without  being  perfectly  different  For 
bandeau  read  chignon. 

A copy  of  Macklin’s  splendid  edition  of  the  Bible, 
profusely  illustrated  with  about  11,000  engravings  and 
drawings,  comprising  specimens  of  every  school  and 
style,  w as  sold  lately  in  London.for  .£165.  This  valua- 
ble collection  of  pictorial  art  was  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Gray  Bell,  of  Manchester,  and  was  hand- 
somely bound  in  sixty-three  large  folio  volumes.  This 
is,  doubtless,  the  largest  Bible  in  existence. 

Patriotism,  wherever  seen,  inspires  respect  For  two 
years  past  a young  Frenchman  has  followed  the  hum- 
ble calling  of  a boot-black,  his  stand  being  in  Broad 
Street  He  was  steadily  gaining  a little  fortune  for 
himself ; but  the  reverses  of  his  countrymen  so  dis- 
tressed him  that  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  native 
land,  and,  if  necessary,  die  in  her  defense.  He  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  change  his  determination,  though 
several  attempted  to  do  so. 

The  thirty-sixth  camp -meeting  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches  of  New  York  and  vicinity  was  re- 
cently held  at  Sing  Sing.  About  three  hundred  tents 
were  erected  and  occupied  by  families  from  this  city, 
and  from  towns  along  the  Hudson  River.  Many  im- 
provements were  made  on  the  grounds  this  year.  Gas 
was  introduced,  and  a reservoir  of  water  was  con- 
structed capable  of  holding  7000  gallons.  The  water 
was  conducted  from  a spring  by  galvanized  iron  pipes. 

Anglers  do  not  often  catch  bank-notes.  But  not 
long  since,  while  a man  was  fishing  for  pike  on  Lake 
Windermere,  he  saw  something  white  floating  on  the 
water.  He  pulled  it  in,  and  found  it  was  a twenty- 
pound  Bank  of  England  note.  Presently  he  perceived 
other  waifs  of  the  same  kind  floating  on  the  surface, 
and  soon  he  fished  up  four  five-pound  notes.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  an  honest  fellow,  and  by  inquiry  discover- 
ed that  they  had  been  lost  by  a tourist,  out  of  whose 
pocket  they  had  fallen  while  ho  was  boating  on  ths 
lake  four  days  previously. 

Corinne  and  other  places  in  Utah  have  been  visit- 
ed with  a plague  of  lizards.  They  fell  in  recent  show- 
ers, are  from  two  to  eight  inches  long,  and  lively 
enough  in  water,  but  die  soon  on  dry  ground.  They 
are  clearly  water  reptiles,  and  could  not  have  come 
out  of  the  ground,  as  toads  are  said  to  do,  after  show- 
ers. 

The  Governor  of  one  of  the  Western  States  is  not 
only  a gallant  but  a jocose  man.  He  was  riding  in  a 
car  lately  with  a friend,  when  two  young  men  came  in 
escorting  two  young  ladies.  There  were  no  vacant 
seats,  and  the  Governor  and  his  friend  surrendered 
theirs  to  the  ladies.  What  was  their  astonishment  to 
see  the  young  men  occupy  the  seats  and  take  the  young 
ladies  on  their  laps ! “ What  a mistake,”  exclaimed  the 
Governor,  “ we  might  have  done  that  1”. 

The  inhabitants  of  Osterode,  a small  German  town, 
have  voted  the  sum  of  10,000  thalers,  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  man  who  captures  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, either  dead  or  alive  1 

The  gossips  of  Jackson,  Mississippi,  have  been  great- 
ly excited  over  the  recent  marriage  of  Hon.  A.  T.  Mor- 
gan (white),  State  Senator  from  Yazoo  County,  to  Miss 
Carrie  V.  Highgate  (colored),  of  Jackson.  The  alliance 
had  been  anticipated  for  some  weeks,  and  curiosity  was 
at  its  height  The  couple,  however,  “ stole  a march” 
upon  the  public,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  at 
half  past  one  in  the  morning,  just  in  season  for  them 
to  take  the  night  train  to  Cleveland.  So  the  affair 
terminated  quietly.  The  bridegroom  is  a native  of 
Ohio,  about  thirty-three  years  old,  served  in  the  Fed- 
eral army,  was  wounded  at  Bull  Run  and  at  Gettys- 
burgh,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  brevetted  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. Tli§  bride  is  a quadroon  about  twen- 
ty-five years  old.  She  is  very  pretty,  dresses  with  taste, 
and  is  said  to  be  finely  educated. 

Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.,  in  a letter  to  the  London 
Daily  News,  relates  the  following  incident : 

“In  1864,  in  the  course  of  a tour,  I arrived  at  the 
town  of  Barnard  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  late 
on  a winter  evening,  and  put  up  at  the  principal  hotel, 
a large,  old-fashioned  structure,  fronting  the  principal 
street  At  breakfast  the  following  morning  I chanced 
to  notice  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  a large  clock 
face,  with  the  nanus  Humphrey  surrounding  it,  most 
conspicuously  exhibited  in  front  of  a watch  and  clock 
maker’s  shop.  ‘ How  odd,’  I exclaimed  to  a gentle- 
man seated  beside  me;  ‘here  is  Master  Humphrey’s 
clock!’  ‘Of  course,’  said  the  gentleman ; ‘and  don’t 
you  know  that  Dickens  resided  nere  some  weeks  when 
he  was  collecting  materials  for  his  “ Nicholas  Nickle- 
by,”  and  that  he  chose  his  title  for  his  next  work  by 
observing  that  big  clock  face  from  his  window  ?’  After 
breakfast  I stepped  across  to  the  watch-maker  and 
asked  him  whether  I had  been  correctly  informed  re- 
specting Mr.  Dickens  and  the  clock.  The  worthy 
horologist  entered  into  particulars.  ‘ My  clock,’  said 
he,  ‘suggested  to  Mr.  Dickens  the  title  of  his  book  of 
that  name.  I have  a letter  from  him  stating  this,  and 
a copy  of  the  work,  inscribed  with  his  own  hand.  For 
some  years  we  corresponded.  1 got  acquainted  with 
him  just  by  his  coming  across  from  the  hotel  as  you 
have  done  this  morning,  and  his  asking  me  to  inform 
him  about  the  state  of  the  neighboring  boarding- 
schools.’” 

Mr.  Humphrey  entered  into  many  particulars  about 
the  schools,  and  explained  to  Mr.  Rogers  how  Mr. 
Dickens’s  attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject 

At  a fashionable  salon  in  Paris  a select  company 
were  assembled  sipping  their  tea,  one  afternoon.  A 
youthful  blonde,  dressed  in  white,  attracted  much  at- 
tention ; and  some  remark  that  she  made  led  two  En- 
glish ladies  who  were  present  to  conjecture  who  she 
was.  “ That  young  fair  woman  must  be  Madame  Olli- 
vier,”  said  one  to  the  other.  Compliments  were  show- 
ered upon  the  blonde,  and  every  body’s  amiability  to- 
ward her  increased  tenfold.  Meanwhile  the  veritable 
Madame  Ollivier,  who  had  sat  silent  and  unobserved 
in  a comer  of  the  salon,  “assisted”  smilingly  at  this 
small  comedy.  But  when  one  of  the  English  ladies 
exclaimed  once  more,  on  looking  again  at  the  blonde, 
“ How  graceful,  how  fair ! she  must  surely  be  Madame 
Emile  Ollivier,”  the  real  Prime  Minister’s  wife  rose  and 
said,  with  her  usual  sweet  manner,  “ That  pretty  wo- 
man is,  as  yen  say,  exceedingly  graceful  and  charming, 
but  I am  Madame  Ollivier.”  And  thereupon  she  disap- 
peared. The  Minister’s  charming  wife  is  gifted  with 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  but  she  is  too  young 
of  conversation  to 
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SCENE  IN  NANCY. 

The  sketch  on  this  page  repre- 
sents an  incident  which  occurred  dur- 
ing a halt  of  French  troops  on  their 
way  through  the  picturesque  old 
town  of  Nancy.  A soldier,  in  heavy 
marching  order,  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a group  of  towns-people,  who  are 
pulling  him  about  with  the  greatest 
interest,  examining  his  Chassepot, 
and  all  his  trappings.  In  the  back- 
ground is  the  fine  old  gate  known 
as  the  Porte  de  la  Graffe. 


STUDYING  A WAR  MAP. 

The  Parisian  street  scene  repre- 
sented on  this  page  is  one  which 
Americans  are  only  too  well  able  to 
understand  and  to  sympathize  with. 
It  seems  but  yesterday  since  we  were 
tracing  the  course  of  our  own  armies 
by  means  of  newspaper  war  maps, 
and  trying  to  understand  the  strate- 
gy of  the  generals,  and  to  predict 
the  course  of  the  campaign,  in 
Paris,  says  Figaro , the  art  of  ‘ ‘ par- 
lor strategy”  has  been  brought  to 
great  perfection,  by  means  of  maps 
and  colored  flags.  Many  an  amateur 
general  has  shown  the  way  to  beat 
Moetke,  cross  the  Rhine,  and  march 
to  Berlin,  and,  doubtless,  since  the 
defeat  at  Weissenburg,  has  thought 
it  a pity  that  he  had  not  been  in 
M‘Mahon’s  place.  One  of  these 
amateur  military  geniuses,  says  Fi- 
garo, who  was  recently  dining  out, 
brandished  his  fork  in  the  heat  of 
discussion,  exclaiming,  “I  shall  fall 
upon  the  right  wing  and  the  left 
flank!”  To  which  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  whose  whole  soul  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  task  of  carving  chick- 
ens, answered,  “Why,  then,  you 
want  at  least  half  a fowl.”  This 
amusement  is,  probably,  not  so  pop- 
ular in  Paris  now  as  it  was  a month 
ago ; but  we  can  imagine  the  pain- 
ful anxiety  with  which  the  war  maps 
are  daily  studied  by  the  Parisians, 
as  the  apparently  resistless  tide  of 
German  invasion  rolls  nearer  and 
nearer. 


EGYPTIAN  BURIALS. 

The  most  curious,  if  not  the  most 
useful,  of  the  arts  of  Egypt,  was  that 
by  which  they  disposed  of  their  dead. 
It  was  the  will  of  the  Egyptians  to 
have  their  bodies,  or  the  principal 
portions  of  them,  preserved  as  long 
as  possible  from  decay ; and  this  was 
effected  so  successfully  that  the  sight- 
seer of  to-day  may  examine  the 
corpses  of  men  and  women  over 
whom  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
years  have  rolled  without  bringing 
to  them  corruption,  or  depriving 
them  of  the  human  form.  Indeed, 


SCENE  IN  NANCY. 


we  know  of  no  limit  to  the  endur- 
ance of  the  mummy  if  left  in  Egypt, 
the  climate  for  which  it  was  pre- 
pared. The  processes  (for  there  were 
three  processes)  of  embalming  re- 
quired from  two  to  three  months  to 
complete  them.  The  body  was  never 
embalmed  whole.  Some  portions 
were  always  removed,  and  not  al- 
ways, there  is  reason  to  suppose, 
preserved  ; but  commonly  the  sepa- 
rated portions  were  preserved  by 
themselves  and  placed  in  jars.  The 
exterior  body  was  then  filled  with 
myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  gums,  and 
after  that  saturated  with  natron. 
Then  there  was  a marvelous  swath- 
ing of  the  embalmed  form,  so  art- 
istically executed  that  professional 
bandagers  of  the  present  day  are 
lost  in  admiration  of  its  excellence. 
“According  to  Dr.  Granville,  there 
is  not  a single  form  of  bandage 
known  to  modern  surgery  of  which 
examples  are  not  seen  in  the  swath- 
ings  of  the  Egyptian  mummies.  The 
strips  of  linen  have  been  found  ex- 
tending to  1000  yards  in  length. 
Rossellini  gives  a similar  testimony 
to  the  wonderful  variety  and  skill 
with  which  the  bandages  have  been 
applied  and  interlaced.”  The  ex- 
clusion of  the  air  from  the  surface 
of  the.  body  was  the  object  of  this 
patient  labor,  and  every  proper  ex- 
pedient was  resorted  to  to  make  the 
cerements  fit  tightly.  Not  the  large 
limbs  only,  but  the  fingers  and  toes 
have  been  separately  bandaged  in  the 
more  elaborate  mummies.  The  body 
was  generally  labeled,  having  its 
card,  so  to  speak,  placed  within  the 
linen  folds,  and  generally  on  the 
breast.  The  identification  was  us- 
ually a plate  of  metal  engraved,  but 
sometimes  it  was  a small  image  of  a 
god,  or  an  animal,  with  the  name  of 
the  mummy  on  it,  and  this  has  been 
found  sometimes  within  the  body. 
Beads,  ear-rings,  necklaces  are  fre- 
quently turned  out  from  among  the 
wrappings.  The  bandaging  effected, 
the  next  thing  was  to  fit  the  mum- 
my’s surtout , which  was  made  of 
layers  of  cloth  pasted  or  glued  to- 
gether till  they  formed  a pasteboard. 
Before  it  could  be  called  a board, 
however — that  is  to  say,  while  it  was 
yet  moist  and  pliable — it  was  placed 
about  the  w earer,  whose  shape  it  was 
made  to  take  accurately.  As  soon 
as  the  artist  was  satisfied  with  the 
fit,  the  garment  was  sewn  up  at  the 
back,  and  then  allowed  to  harden. 
A mask,  representing  the  features  of 
the  deceased,  was  put  over  the  head, 
and  continued  some  wray  over  the 
shoulders.  Male  mummies  wore  a 
reddish-brown,  and  female  a yellow- 
ish-green mask,  as  a rule ; but  the 
faces  of  some  mummies,  and  some- 
times even  their  whole  surfaces,  were 
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gilded  over.  Commonly  the  pasteboard  case  was 
tainted  in  bright  colors,  whose  brilliancy  was  as 
lasting  as  the  mummy  itself.  Hieroglyphics 
were  emblazoned  on  it,  and  it  was  in  some  in- 
stances stuck  over  with  beads  and  spangles.  The 
legend  would  describe  the  departed,  or  include 
a prayer  or  invocation.  The  mummy  was  thus 
complete,  but  it  was  boxed  up  afterward  in  three 
coffins  made  to  follow  its  shape  as  nearly  as  could 
be. 

THE  PRINCE’S  BAPTISM. 

“Louis has  had  his  baptism  of  fire.” 

Emperor's  Telegram. 

“Flow  jolly,  papa!  how  funny! 

How  the  blue  men  tumble  about! 

Huzza!  there’s  a fellow’s  head  off — 

How  the  pretty  red  blood  spouts  out! 

“And  look,  what  a jolly  bonfire! 

Wants  nothing  but  colored  light ; 

Oh,  papa ! burn  a lot  of  cities, 

Anil  bum  the  next  one  at  night.” 

“ Yres,  child,  ’tis  operatic, 

• But  don’t  forget,  in  your  glee, 

For  your  sake  this  play  is  playing — 

That  you  may  be  worthy  me. 

“They  baptized  you  in  Jordan  water — 
Baptized  as  a Christian,  I mean ; 

But  you  come  of  the  race  of  Caesar, 

And  thus  have  their  baptisms  been. 

“ Baptized  in  true  Caesar  fashion. 
Remember  through  all  your  years 
That  your  font  was  a burning  city, 

And  your  water  its  widows’  tears.” 


SYDNEY  SMITH’S  WIT. 

Sydney  Smith’s  style  in  reviewing  was  not 
criticism  like  Jeffrey’s.  It  was  the  laughing, 
rollicking  nonsense  of  a man  of  rare  wit  and 
imagination  talking  about  the  book  with  a pen  in 
his  hand  exactly  as  he  talked  about  it  in  his  own 
easy-chair  at  Foxton  or  at  his  table  in  Green 
Street.  “Lightness  and  flimsiness,”  he  used  to 
say,  “are  my  style  in  reviewing;”  but  thousands 
of  readers  read"  Sydney  Smith’s  nonsense  who 
never  thought  of  cutting  the  leaves  to  look  at  a 
page  of  Jeff  rey’s  metaphysics  or  Brougham’s  pol- 
itics. His  fine  Roman  hand  is  generally  distin- 
guishable in  the  first  sentence.  His  description 
of  Dr.  Farr’s  wig,  for  instance,  trespassing  a lit- 
tle on  the  orthodox  magnitude  of  perukes  in  the 
anterior  parts,  but  scorning  even  episcopal  limits 
behind,  and  swelling  out  into  boundless  convex- 
ity of  friz,  and  the  comparison  of  the  style  of  his 
wig  with  the  style  of  his  sermons — his  account 
of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  as  a 
society  for  suppressing  the  vices  of  people  with 
incomes  of  less  than  £500  a year — his  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Waterton’s  illustration  of  a nondescript 
species  of  monkey  was  the  head  of  a master  in 
chancery,  and  his  criticism  upon  the  impropriety 
of  travelers  thus  trifling  with  science  and  natural 
history — his  description  of  the  boa  constrictor 
swallowing  the  tortoise  whole,  shell  and  all,  and 
consuming  him  slowly  in  the  interior,  as  the 
Court  of  Chancery  does  a great  estate — are  all 
in  the  exact  style  of  his  talk.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  he  gathered  up  in  his 
recollection  a host  of  incidents  to  exemplify  the 
pleasures  of  life  in  the  tropics,  and  threw  them 
out  in  an  avalanche  of  wit : ‘ * The  bete  rouge 
lays  the  foundation  of  a tremendous  ulcer.  In  a 
moment  you  are  covered  with  ticks.  Chigoes 
bury  themselves  in  your  flesh,  and  hatch  a large 
colony  of  young  chigoes  in  a few  hours.  They 
will  not  live  together,  but  every  chigoe  sets  up  a 
separate  ulcer,  and  has  his  own  private  portion  of 
pus.  Flies  get  entry  into  your  mouth,  into  your 
eyes,  into  your  nose ; you  eat  flies,  drink  flies, 
and  breathe  flies.  Lizards,  cockroaches,  and 
snakes  get  into  your  bed ; ants  eat  up  the  books  ; 
scorpions  sting  you  on  the  foot.  Every  thing 
bites,  stings,  or  bruises ; every  second  of  your 
existence  you  are  wounded  by  some  piece  of  an- 
imal life  that  nobody  has  ever  seen  before,  except 
Swammerdam  and  Meriam.  An  insect  with 
eleven  legs  is  swimming  in  your  tea-cup  ; a non- 
descript with  nine  wings  is  struggling  in  the 
small  beer ; or  a caterpillar  with  several  dozen 
eyes  in  his  belly  is  hastening  over  the  bread  and 
butter ! All  nature  is  alive,  and  seems  to  begath- 
ering  all  her  entomological  hosts  to  eat  you  up, 
as  you  are  standing,  out  of  your  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  breeches.  Such,”  he  says,  reflecting  upon 
his  own  description,  “are  the  tropics,  and  all 
this,  of  course,  may  well  reconcile  us  to  our 
dews,  fogs,  vapors,  and  drizzle — to  our  apothe- 
caries rushing  about  with  gargles  and  tinctures — 
to  our  old  British  constitutional  coughs,  sore 
throats,  and  swelled  faces.”  His  whimsical  note 
to  Lady  Grey,  beseeching  her  to  put  up  my  lord’s 
pistols  and  powder-flasks  out  of  his  reach,  is  full 
of  the  finest  wit : “For  God’s  sake  do  not  drag 
me  into  another  war ! I am  worn  down,  and 
worn  out,  with  crusading  and  defending  Europe, 
and  protecting  mankind  ; I must  think  a little  of 
myself.  I am  sorry  for  the  Spaniards — 1 am 
sorry  for  the  Greeks — I deplore  the  fate  of  the 
Jews;  the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are 
groaning  under  the  most  detestable  tyranny; 
Bagdad  is  oppressed — I do  not  like  the  present 
state  of  the  Delta — Thibet  is  not  comfortable. 
Am  I to  fight  for  all  these  people  ? The  world 
is  bursting  with  sin  and  sorrow.  Am  I to  be 
champion  of  the  decalogue,  and  to  be  eternally 
raising  fleets  and  armies  to  make  all  men  good 
and  happy  ? We  have  just  done  saving  Europe, 
and  I am  afraid  the  consequence  will  be  that  we 
shall  cut  each  other’s  throats.  No  war,  dear 
Lady  Grey  ! no  eloquence ; but  apathy,  selfish- 
ness, common-sense,  arithmetic !” 

Sydney  Smith’s  coprersation  was  the  conver- 
sation of  a man  m man,  to 


use  his  own  expression,  who  must  either  talk, 
laugh,  or  burst ; the  conversation  of  a man  whose 
intellect  bred  analogies  and  picturesque  imagery 
as  the  sun  breeds  clouds.  Take  him  when  or 
where  you  might,  you  never  took  him  by  surprise ; 
and  most  of  the  brightest  illustrations  of  his  wit, 
like  Douglas  Jerrold’s,  were  those  that  he  struck 
out  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  His  reply,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  beautiful  girl  who  complained,  ‘ ‘ Oh, 
Mr.  Sydney,  this  pea  will  never  come  to  per- 
fection,” “Then  permit  me  to  lead  perfection  to 
the  pea,  ” is  in  its  style  perfect.  Even  French  wit 
and  chivalry  has  never  excelled  that ; and  in  the 
Court  of  Louis  XIV.  it  would  have  been  crowned 
with  a cardinal’s  hat.  There  was  a touch  of  the 
courtier  as  well  as  of  the  wit  in  his  reply  to  the 
lady  who,  arguing  in  a large  party  that  it  was  al- 
ways high  tide  at  London  Bridge  at  twelve 
o’clock,  appealed  to  him  with,  “Now,  Mr.  Smith, 
is  it  not  so  ?”  “ It  used  not  to  be  so,  I believe, 

formerly,  but  perhaps  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Al- 
dermen have  altered  it  lately.”  He  traced  out 
the  analogies  of  things  with  marvelous  quick- 
ness. Of  a couple  of  talkers  he  said  : “ There 
is  the  same  difference  betw  een  their  tongues  as  be- 
tween the  hour  and  the  minute  hand  : one  goes 
ten  times  as  fast,  and  the  other  signifies  ten  times 
as  much.”  “ If  you  mast-head  a sailor  for  not 
doing  his  duty,  why  should  you  not  weather-cock 
a parishioner  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes  ?”  Of  a 
poet  who  wrote  with  great  labor — “How  is 
Rogers  ?”  “ He  is  not  very  well.”  “Why,  what 
is  the  matter?”  “Oh,  don’t  you  know  he  has 
produced  a couplet  ? When  our  friend  is  deliv- 
ered of  a couplet,  with  infinite  labor  and  pain, 
he  takes  to  his  bed,  has  straw  laid  down,  the 
knocker  tied  up,  expects  his  friends  to  call  and 
make  inquiries,  and  the  answer  at  the  door  in- 
variably is,  ‘Mr.  Rogers  and  his  little  couplet 
are  as  well  as  can  be  expected.’  When  he  pro- 
duces an  Alexandrine,  he  keeps  his  bed  a day  lon- 
ger.” 

Combining  a vivid  imagination  with  this  brill- 
iant gift  of  hitting  upon  analogies,  with  these  high 
spirits,  and  this  remarkable  fluency  of  expres- 
sion, Sydney  Smith  was,  as  a talker,  irresistible  ; 
and,  except  Macaulay,  he  generally  talked  every 
guest  at  a table  into  silence.  His  habit  was  to  fire 
right  across  the  table,  and  to  talk  upon  any  subject- 
that  happened  to  be  started,  rarely  starting  any- 
thing of  his  own.  Unlike  most  wits,  he  owed  none 
of  his  excitement  to  wine.  Wine  generally  de- 
pressed his  spirits,  as  it  did  Byron’s  ; and  when 
he  had  drunk  nothing  but  a glass  of  barley-wa- 
ter he  was  in  his  highest  spirits.  These  were 
his  happiest  hours  of  inspiration  ; and  the  slight- 
est hint  set  him  off  striking  out  analogies,  play- 
ing  with  them  in  his  imagination,  and  adorning 
them  with  the  flowers  of  his  fancy.  And  you 
could  generally  trace  his  wit,  as  it  were,  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  That  was  one  of  the 
charms  of  his  conversation.  His  intellect  was 
like  an  electric  coil ; you  touched  it,  and  it  flashed 
out  in  sparkling  coruscations  at  the  touch.  The 
conversation  at  one  of  Rogers’s  breakfasts  turns 
upon  American  birds.  ‘ ‘ My  dear  Rogers,  ” says 
Smith,  “if  we  were  both  in  America,  we  should 
be  tarred  and  feathered  ; and,  lovely  as  we  are  by- 
nature,  I should  be  an  ostrich  and  you  an  emu.” 
Sir  Charles  Lyell's  book  is  brought  on  the  carpet, 
and  people  wonder  what  sort  of  a spectacle  our 
era  will  present  to  the  Sir  Charles  Lyell  of  the 
next  geological  epoch.  “Yes,  imagine  an  ex- 
cavation on  the  sight  of  St.  Paul’s;  fancy  a lec- 
ture, by  the  Owen  of  some  future  age,  on  the 
thigh-bone  of  a Minor  Canon,  or  the  tooth  of  a 
dean — the  form,  qualities,  the  knowledge,  tastes, 
propensities,  he  would  discover  from  them.  ” It 
was  in  this  spirit  that,  picturing  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  London  University,  he  drew  his 
sketch  of  the  bailiffs  seizing  on  the  air-pump,  the 
exhausted  receiver,  and  galvanic  batteries,  and 
chasing  the  professor  of  modem  history  round 
the  quadrangle.  His  list  of  tortures — dooming 
Mrs.  Marcet,  for  example,  to  listen  for  a thou- 
sand years  to  conversations  between  Caroline  and 
Emily,  where  Caroline  should  always  give  wrong 
explanations  in  chemistry,  and  Emily,  in  the  end, 
be  unable  to  distinguish  an  acid  from  an  alkali ; 
and  Macaulay  to  have  false  dates  and  facts  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  forever  shouted  in  his  ears, 
all  liberal  and  honest  opinions  ridiculed  in  his 
presence,  and  not  able  to  say  a single  word  in 
their  defense,  was  thrown  off  in  a conversation 
at  Romilly’s  on  the  tortures  that  Dante  had  in- 
vented. And  so,  too,  was  his  description  of  the 
Utilitarians.  “ That  man  is  sohard,”says  Smith, 
criticising  a quotation  from  Mr.  James  Mill,  or 
one  of  the  Westminster  Reviewers,  “that  you 
might  drive  a broad-wheeled  wagon  over  him, 
and  it  would  produce  no  impression  ; if  you  were 
to  bore  holes  in  him  with  a gimlet,  I am  convinced 
saw-dust  would  come  out  of  him.  He  and  his 
school  treat  mankind  as  if  they  were  mere  ma- 
chines ; the  feelings  or  affections  never  enter  into 
their  calculations.  If  every  thing  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  utility,  why  do  you  bury  your  grand- 
mother at  all  ? why  don’t  you  cut  her  into 
small  pieces  at  ouce,  and  make  potable  soup  of 
her?’ 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

“ I can  inform  any  one  interested  of  hundreds 
of  Wheeler  & Wilson  Machines  of  twelve  years’ 
wear  that  to-day  are  in  better  working  condition 
than  one  entirely  new.  I have  often  driven  one 
of  them  at  a speed  of  eleven  hundred  stitches  a 
minute.  I have  repaired  fifteen  different  kinds 
of  sewing  machines,  and  I have  found  yours  to 
wear  better  than  any  other.  With  ten  years’  ex- 
perience in  sowing  machines  of  different  kinds, 
yours  has  stood  the  most  and  the  severest  tests 
for  durability  and  simplicity.” — Geo.  L.  Clark, 
Lyndenvilie,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


INQUIRE  WITHIN. 

Thk  mouth  is  like  a house  to  let.  However 
pretty  it  may  be  externally,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  of  its  merits  until  you  have  seen  the  in- 
side. If  behind  the  ruby  doors  there  are  plenty 
of  pearl-white  fixtures,  you  will  exclaim  at  once, 
“How  beautiful!”  To  impart  the  utmost  pos- 
sible brilliancy,  there  is  nothing  like  fragrant  So- 

ZODONT. 

“Spalding’s  Gldk”  mends  every  thing. — 
[Com.  ] 


FACTS  FOR  BUILDERS. 

All  who  contemplate  building  or  making  improve- 
ments can  save  time  and  money,  and  build  more  in- 
telligently, by  consulting  the  practical  Elevations,. 
Plans,  and  Details  contained  in  “ Bkknell's  Village 
Builder”— one  large  volume  of  55  plates,  jnst  publish- 
ed, price  $10  00,  postpaid.  Descriptive  circulars  of 
new  Architectural  Books  and  Journals  mailed  free.— 
A.  J.  Bioknell  & Co.,  Publishers,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
Springfield,  111. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RUPTURE 

Cured  by  Dr.  Sherman’s  Patent  Appliance  or  Rup- 
ture Curative,  without  the  injury  experienced  from  the 
use  of  trusses.  Pamphlets  illustrating  bad  cases  of 
Rupture,  before  and  after  cure,  with  other  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  the  raptured,  mailed  on  receipt  of 
ten  cents.  Address 

Dr.  J.  A.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  SONGS 

FOR  . * 

LIVE  PEOPLE. 

Each  Song  has  a Piano  Accompaniment.  Price 
Five  Cents  each.  The  whole  twenty  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Please  order  by  the  Numbers. 

No.  159.  Good-by,  John. 

177.  Jog  Along,  Boys. 

196.  Laugh  While  You  Can. 

100.  Go  It  While  You’re  Young. 

160.  I’ll  Ask  My  Mother. 

209.  I Saw  Esau  Kissing  Kate. 

89.  Nothing  Else  to  I)o. 

84.  Bell  goes  Ringing  for  Sarah. 

194.  The  Cruiskeen  Lawn. 

132.  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

106.  Never  Mind  the  Rest. 

87.  Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe. 

29.  Up  in  a Balloon. 

39.  The  Flying  Trapeze. 

61.  The  Lancashire  Lass. 

14.  Little  Maggie  May. 

9.  Champagne  Charlie. 

6.  Not  for  Joseph. 

1.  Captain  Jinks. 

108.  Tommy  Dodd. 

Address  BEN  J.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 

Publisher  of  Half-Dime  Music, 

24  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


1 1.  STEWART  & CO. 

ARE  OFFERING 

Novelties  in  Sash  Ribbons, 

New  Shades  in  Velvet,  Satin,  and 
Taffeta  Ribbons, 

IN  THE  VARIOUS  WIDTHS. 

ALSO, 

NEW  FALL  COLORS 

IN 

SATIN  and  VELVET  TRIMMINGS. 


Broadway,  4th  Ave.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

The  subscriber  is  now  prepared  to  offer  such  in- 
ducements to  persons  of  either  sex  who  will  canvass 
for  the  sale  of  hooks  by  subscription  as  will  make  it 
more  lucrative  than  almost  any  occupation  now  open 
to  intelligent,  energetic,  and  persevering  effort.  The 
works  he  is  now  selling  through  Agents  are  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit.  Ministers,  students,  teachers, 
aiid  every  one  may  feel  that  they  are  spreading  truth 
while  engaged  in  their  circulation.  Let  all  who  are 
desirous  of  such  employment  apply  soon,  as  territory 
is  being  rapidly  taken.  For  particulars,  address 
AVERY  BILL, 

Care  of  Harper  & Brothers, 

331  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


BLEES’ 

Noiseless, 

Link-Motion, 

Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Challenges  the  world, 
in  perfection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
stitch,  durability  of 
construction,  and  ra- 
pidity of  motion. 

Call  and  examine ; 
and,  for  agencies  and 
circulars,  apply  at 
623  BROADWAY, 
New  York. 


IMPROVED  STOCK. 

All  desirable  breeds  for  sale.  Send  stamp  for  Illus- 
trated Circular.  T.  B.  Smith  & Co.,  Plantsville,  Conn. 


To  the  Ladies  of  the  United  States. 

Call  for  the  WRIGHT  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S 
. ALPACA  BRAIDS 

in  the  following  Celebrated  Brands,  and  use  no  other. 
Stearns’  Gold  Band— warranted  full  C yards. 
Stearns’  XX—  “ “ 

Stearns'  XXX— in  Nos.  29, 49,  53,  66, 69,  73, 81,  85. 
The  Finest  and  Best  ever  Made  in  this  Country. 
Wright  Mfg.  Co.’s  Best  Crown  Alpaca— 6 yards. 

“ “ “ Oriental  Alpaca—  “ “ 

“ “ “ Popular  Nos.  29, 49, 53, 69,  73, 81,  85. 

“ “ “ Mixed  and  Fancy  Plaid  Braids. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  who  keep  the  Best  Quality. 
A.  W.  STEARNS,  Treasurer, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


MADAM  FOY’S 

COMBINED 

Corset,  Skirt  Support- 

er, and  BUSTLE 

Is  just  the  article  needed  by  every 
lady  who  consults 

HEARTH,  COMFORT,  and  STYLE . 

Testimonials  in  its  favor  are  con- 
stantly being  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Lady  Agents  wanted  in  every  coun- 
ty of  the  United  States. 

HARMON,  BALDWIN,  & FOY, 
Sole  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MICROSCOPES  from  50c.  to  $500. 

Prepared  Objects  in  every  department  of  science.  Il- 
lustrated Catalogues  gratis.  James  W.  Queen  & Co., 
924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia ; 6 Dey  St.,  New  York. 

COMBINATION 

STENCIL  ALPHABET  and  FIGURES. 

Patented  Aug.  11, 1868. 

An  exceedingly  Needs  only  to  be 

rapid  method  of  seen  to  be  appre- 

marking.  dated. 

K.  L.  TARBOX,  87  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 

<tEO/in  Per  month  t0  Agents.  15  entirely  new  arti- 
cles,  staple  as  flour.  Samples  and  instruc- 
tions free.  C.  M.  Linington,  88  S.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 

A WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a new  business. 
Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 

HARPER’S 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1870. 

Contents : 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

Illustrations.— Port  Townsend.— Map  of  Pu- 
get Sound.  — Victoria,  British  Columbia.  — The 
Duke  of  York.— Queen  Victoria Chinook  Wom- 

an and  Child. — Indian  Girls  and  Canoe. — The 
“Tenas  Man.”  — The  “Memoloose  House,"  or 
Cemetery.— Lumbering  in  Washington  Territory : 
Preparing  Logs. — Seattle,  Washington  Territory. 
— “ Tacona,”  or  Mount  Rainier.— Street  in  Olym- 
pia, Washington  Territory.— Nanaimo,  Vancouver 
Island.  — Indian  School  at  Nanaimo. — Indian 
Camp  at  Cape  Midge,  Vancouver  Island. 

A SUNSET  MEMORY. 

SOUTH-COAST  SAUNTERINGS  IN  ENGLAND.- 
(Saunter  VI.,  Part  II.) 

Illustrations.  — Dane  John,  Canterbury.  — 
Shield  of  the  Black  Prince.— Coat  of  the  Black 
Prince.— Autograph  of  the  Black  Prince.— Arms 
of  the  Black  Prince. — Norman  Staircase.— A Bid- 
dendeu  Biscuit,  1773.— Dr.  Longley,  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.— Dr.  Tait,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

THE  DAISIES. 

AMONG  THE  PEACHES. 

Illustrations.— Gathering  the  Fruit.— At  the 
Landing.  — Canning-Room.  — “ See  my  Smock- 
sins.’’— Paring-Room.— A Peach  - Brandy  Still. — 
The  Ball  after  Supper. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. -X.  The  Invasion  op 
Bohemia  anj>  the  Retreat. 

Illustrations. — The  King  in  the  Tower  at  Col- 
lin.—The  Pandours.— Prince  Leopold  inspecting 
the  Army  in  his  “Cart”— Plan  of  Battle  of  Ho- 
henfriedberg,  June  4, 1745. 

UP  AND  DOWN. 

A DAY  AMONG  THE  QUAKERS. 

THE  MESSAGE. 

SE-QUO-YAH. 

With  a Portrait. 

THE  OLD  LOVE  AGAIN.  By  Annie  Tiiomab. 

Illustrations.— Under  a W'eepiug-  Willow.— 
The  Meeting. 

IN  WALL  STREET. 

WAS  IT  H,  OR  K T 

W ITH  A FLOWER. 

ANNE  FURNESS.  By  the  Author  op  “Mabei.’b 
Progress,’’  “Veronica,”  &c. 

FEMALE  SUFFRAGE.— A Letter  to  the  Christian 
Women  of  America.— (Part  II.) 

A DREAM  OF  A DEAD  FACE. 

ANTEROS.  By  the  Author  op  “Guy  Livingstone,” 
&c. 

A MODERN  BILL  OF  FARE. 

FOOTPRINTS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Magazine,  One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  09 

Weekly,  One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 09 

Bazar,  One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any  two  for  $7  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


575 


September  3,  1870.] 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  "Collins 


. _ requ 

meudations.  Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
mid  for  time  to  void  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 

e also  muking  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch,  full- 

„ d patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 

magnifleeut  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  onr  watches  fnlly  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  onr  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies’  sizes. 
| Chains,  Collius  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
’ one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— A.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— A.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  onr  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy’s 

Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


HiRPER’S  PERiODICILS. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 

published  by 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

QW  Sent  by  Mail,  pottage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER,  1S70. 

THE  GENIAL  SHOWMAN.  Being  Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  of  Artemus  Ward,  and  Pictures  of  a 
Showman  s Career  in  the  Western  World.  By  Ed- 
ward P.  Hingston.  Two  Illustrations.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 75  cents.  

THE  UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
A ND  TA  RIFF  LA  W (passed  July  13, 18T0)  togeth- 
er with  the  Act  imposing  Taxes  on  Distilled  Spirits 
and  Tobacco,  and  for  other  purposes  (approved  July 
20,  1868),  and  such  other  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  Internal  Revenue  as  are  now  in  effect ; 
with  Tables  of  Taxes,  a copious  Analytical  Index, 
and  full  Sectional  Notes.  Compiled  by  Horace  E. 
Dresser.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents  ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

ROBERTSON'S  LIFE,  JjETTERS , Ac.  Life,  Letters, 
Lectures  on  Corinthians,  and  Addresses  of  Fred- 
erick W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton,  1847-1853.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  840  pages,  large 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  _ 

ROBERTSON'S  SERMONS.  Sermons  preached  at 
Brighton  by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son, the  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  iu  One 
Volume.  838  pages,  large  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


DICKENS'S  SPEECHES,  LETTERS , and  SA  VINOS. 
Speeches,  Letters,  and  Sayings  of  Charles  Dickens. 
To  which  is  added  a Sketch  of  the  Author  by  George 
Augustas  Sala,  and  Dean  Stanley’s  Sermon.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents.  _ 

HARPER'S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRA  VELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a Guide 
through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Tyrol,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a Railroad  Mat) 
and  44  other  Maps  and  Plans  of  Cities.  By  VV . 
Pemiiroke  Fetridoe.  Revised  Edition:  Ninth 
Year.  Large  1 2mo,  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form, 
$7  50.  _ 

THE  ROB  ROY  ON  THE  JORDAN,  Nile,  Red  Sea, 
and  Gennesareth,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus.  By  J. 
Maogreoor,  M.A.  With  Maps  aud  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Clotli,  $2  50. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS’ 

SPECIAL  TRADE  SALE, 

1870. 

From  August  22  to  Sept.  30. 

Franklin  Square, 

New  York,  August,  1870. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  Booksellers  to  our 
Special  List  of  Books,  which  we  will  sell  on  the 
following  terms,  for  Cash,  from  the  22d  of  August 
to  the  30th  of  September,  after  which  our  terms 
will  positively  be  as  heretofore. 

On  Orders  of  $ 100  at  one  time,  25  per  cent,  discount ; 

“ $ 500  “ 30 

“ $1000  “ 33I  “ 

“ $2000  “ 35  “ “ 

And  an  additional  deduction  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash. 
We  shall  not  sell  at  any  of  the  Trade  Sales 
this  Fall. 

The  Special  List  will  be  furnished  to  Book- 
sellers on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


Reliance  Wringer, 

IMPROVED. 

Keyed  Rolls. 
White  Rub- 
ber. Spiral 
fogs.  Easy 
Working. 
Has  Curved 
Clamp.  Fits 
any  Tub. 

The  Best, 
The  Cheap- 
est. 

TRY  IT. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  CO., 

29  Reekman  St.,  N.Y.J  PROV.,  B.  I. 

Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPERS  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 


THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ABE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  1’. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
per's Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life.— A’.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper's  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id aud  wonderful  ever  known  iu  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, mid  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  lias  won  so  rapidly,  aud  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
in  Harper's  Bazab,  outside  the  regular  Supplement, 
graded  tofit  any  figure  from  30  to  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure, with  the  names  and  directions  for  putting  togeth- 
er printed  on  each  separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  will 
be  sent  by  the  Publishers  prepaid  by  mall  on  receipt 
of  Twenty-five  Cents  and  bust  measure.  The  same 
patterns  cost  sixty  cents  in  gold  in  Paris.  Dressmak- 
ers supplied  with  the  entire  set  of  nine  sizes  at  $2  00. 
Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount  In  or- 
dering, please  specify  the  number  of  Bazar  containing 
suit  ana  send  bust  measure. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  10  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram,"  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  aud  Creese,"  “ The  Dodge  Club,’’’ 
&c.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustratiom. 


41 A complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times.'4 

Harper’s  Weekly. 


FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hrpworth  Dixon,  Author 
of  41  Her  Majesty’s  Tower,”  &c.  With  Two  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HORTENSE , Daughter  of  Jose- 
phine, Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of 41  The  French  Rev- 
olution," ‘‘History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,’’  &c. 
With  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  20.  Uniform 
with  Abbotte'  Illustrated  Histories. 


STEEL  PENS. 

American  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


THE  BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of 
the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
lGmo,  Toued  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  IIesbkiki..  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  II.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  00. 


FRESH  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  11Y 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ETON.  By  an  Etonian. 
With  Ii  lustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents.  

VERONICA.  By  the  Author  of  ‘‘Aunt  Margaret’s 
Trouble,”  "Mabel’s  Progress,”  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50 
cents.  _ 

THE  NEW  TIMOTHY.  By  Wit.  M.  Baker,  Author 
of  “Inside,”  ‘‘Oak  Mot,"  "The  Virginians  in  Tex- 
as,” 41  Life  and  Labors  of  Daniel  Baker,"  &c.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50.  _ 

TRUE  TO  HERSELF.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 
of  "Stern  Necessity,”  “Poor  Humanity,”  “Mattie: 
a Stray,"  " Christie’s  Faith,”  41  Carry’s  Confession,” 
44  No  Man’s  Friend,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

JOHN:  A Love  Story.  By  Mrs.  Oltphant,  Author  of 
“Agnes.”  “Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  “The  Min- 
ister’s Wife,"  “Life  of  Edward  Irving,”  “Brown- 
lows,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

MAN  AND  WIFE.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 
“Armadale,”  “Moonstone,"  “No  Name,"  “The 
Woman  in  White,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Svo, 
Paper,  $1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  50. 

MISS  THACKERAY'S  WRITINGS,  COMPLETE. 
The  Writings  of  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray.  Illus- 
trated. Svo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 

KILMENY.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “ In  Silk 
Attire,”  “ Love  or  Marriage?”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents.  

STERN  NECESSITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 
of  "Poor  Humanity,”  “Mattie:  aStray,”  “For Her 
Sake,"  “Carry’s  Confession,"  “No  Man’s  Friend,” 
Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST.  By  the  Author  or 
“Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the  Family,"  “Found 
Dead,”  “ A Beggar  on  Horseback,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper, 
25  cents.  

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  By  Charles 
Rkadf.,  Author  of  “Hard  Cash,”  “Griffith  Gaunt,” 
&c.,  &c.  From  the  Author's  early  sheets. 


RIVERVIEW  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

POUGHKBEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

OTIS  BISBEE,  A.M.,  Principal  and  Proprietor. 

A wide-awake,  thorough -going  School  for  boys 
wishing  to  be  trained  for  Business,  for  College,  or 
for  West  Point  or  the  Naval  Academy. 


COTTAGE  HILL  SEMINARY, 

A CHURCH  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 

Re-opens  September  14th.  The  best  features  of 
European  ana  Home  schools.  Especial  attention  to 
Modern  Languages,  Music,  and  Art.  Lewis’  Gymnas- 
tics. Terms,  inclusive,  from  $500  to  $800. 

For  the  Prospectus,  address  the  Rector,  Rev. 
GEORGE  T.  RIDER,  by  post. 


Hudson  hiveb  institute  and 

CLAVEUACK  COUUKGIi.  —A first-class 
Boarding  School  for  both  sexes.  College  course  for 
ladies  and  academic  course  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Nine  departments.  Term  opens  Sept  5.  Rev.  ALONZO 
FLACK,  A.M.,  President,  Claverack,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Livingston  park  .seminary.  - Family 

School  for  Young  Ladies,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Year 
begins  Sept.  7th,  1870.  A full  course  of  stndy.  Health, 
Recreation,  and  Culture.  Send  for  Circular. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  CURTIS,  Miss  C.  J.  BROWN,  Principals. 


TROY  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— This  In- 
stitution offers  the  accumulated  advantages  of 
over  fifty  years  of  successful  operation.  For  circulars 
apply  to  JOHN  H.  WILLARD,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  Presses. 

MEN  AND  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16 ; Press  and  Offices,  $15, 
$20,  $30.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

1 5 Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

nORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
aud  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Lots  Prices,  for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  month- 
ly until  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 


HARPER'S  OCTAVO  EDITION  of  " Pat  Your- 
self in  His  Place.”  With  all  the  Illustrations, 
including  the  characteristic  Vignettes  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  American  edition.  Paper, 
75  cents ; bound  in  Cloth,  $1  25. 

HARPER'S  DUODECIMO  EDITION  of  “Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place.”  Uniform  with  the  Boston 
Household  Edition  of  Charles  Reade’s  Novels, 
and  bound  in  Green-Morocco  English  Cloth,  to 
match  that  edition.  Illustrated.  Price  $1  00. 


TO  TAILORS. 

New  Systems  of  Cutting.  Circulars,  containing  tes- 
timonials, price-list,  &e.,  sent  on  application  to 

E.  L.  BRISTOL,  645  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


1 WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 

10  hours,  without  using  drags.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


A ll  Harper's  Editions  of  “ Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place"  are  Illustrated. 


THE  VICAR  OF  BULLHAMPTON.  By  Anthony 
Trollope,  Author  of  “The  Bertrams,"  '^Castle 


FOR  FAMILY  USE — simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
ple stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
kACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY. OF  MICHIGAN 


which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  frequently  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  EAOH 
SEPARATE  PIECE  OF  THE  PATTERN,  SO  08  to  be  adjusted 


by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready : 

WATTEAU  STREET  SUIT No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

WALKING  SUIT “ 26 

COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT 44  28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

SEA -SIDE  COSTUME “ 32 

SUMMER  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 


The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same.  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


estb.  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  iso*. 


SA  POLIO 


For  General 

Household  Purposes 
Is  BETTER  and  CHEAPER  than  SOAP. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  0WW  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circtilars  containing 
full  iiiform'ation  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  ents,  borders,  «kc.,  Ac..  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Fishing  in  American  Waters, 

Opening  of  the  Season  for  Angling  and  Fish-Farm- 
ing. To  the  angler  or  the  flsh-ctilturist  Scott’s  book 
on  “ Fishing  in  American  Waters  ” will  prove  a real 
vade-mecum  in  every  thing  about  angling  and  breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent  throughout  the  United  States,  postpaid,  for 
$3  50.  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


CATARRH,  Offensive  Breath,  Polypus, Throat  Ail, 
constant  Hawking,  Droppings  of  Mucus  in  Throat, 
Enlarged  Tonsils,  Obstructed  Breathing,  and  all  chron- 
ic diseases  connected  with  them,  speedilv  removed  by 
Dr.  SMITH,  72  Greene  Ave.,  cor.  Clermont  Ave.,  Brook- 
lyn. This  will  entitle  you  to  a free  consultation. 


Harper's  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
aud  local  interest.  The  best  artists  iu  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features;  it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

l'ublished  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— N.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Mon  thly  Periodical,  not  iu  this  country  alone, 
but  iu  the  English  language.— The  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  June  Number  began  the  Forty-first  Vol.  of  Har- 
per’s Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
that  of  any  other  montlilyperiodical  iu  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica— has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  iu 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers;  to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics;  ana  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics  ; aud  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its ipreseut  popularity. 

Harper’s  Magazine  contaiue  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodica, 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazink  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Maoazink  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  ea<A  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  vear.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscribers  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
pavable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  reuewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


MICROSCOPES.! 


{Illustrated  Price-List  sent 

_ ( free  on  application. 

T.  n.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  40  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


QPLENDID  INDUCEMENTS  to  AGENTS. 
kJ  Send  for  Circnlars.  Address  THE  CANTON 
MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


• nish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  aud 


Terms  foe  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Hatper's  Maoazine.—W hole  Page,  $250 : Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weeklv.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— % 1 00  per  Bine;  Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 


Addretsl  RipH’ESl  4 1 BROTHERS,  New  York. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[September  3,  1870. 


FUBLIBUED  BY 

Harper  & Brothers, 

New  York. 


The  Genial  Showman. 
Being  Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  of  Artemus 
Ward,  and  Pictures  of 
a Showman's  Career 
in  the  Western  World. 
By  Eiiwako  P.  Hing- 
bton.  Two  Illustra- 
tions. Svo,  Paper,  75 
cents. 

The  United  States  In- 


Tabiff  Law  (passed 
July  13, 1870),  together 
with  the  Act  impos- 
ing Taxes  on  Distilled 
Spirits  and  Tobacco, 
and  for  other  purposes 
(approved  July  20, 
1868),  and  such  other 
Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts 
relating  to  Iuterual 
Revenue  ns  are  now  in 
effect;  with  Tables  of 
Tnxes,  a copious  Ana- 
lytical Index,  and  full 
Sectional  Notes.  Com- 
piled by  Hokack  E. 
Dresser.  Svo,  Paper, 
50  cents  ; Cloth,  $1  00. 


Letters,  and  Sayings. 
Speeches,  Letters,  and 
Sayings  of  Charles 
Dickens.  To  which  is 
added  a Sketch  of  the 
Author  by  George  Au- 
gustus Sala,  and  Dean 
Stanley’sSermon.  Svo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

Thf.  Bazar  Book  of  De- 
corum. The  Care  ofthe 
Person,  Manners,  Eti- 
quette, and  Ceremoni- 
als. 16mo,  Toned  Pa- 
per, Cloth,  Beveled 
Edges,  $1  00. 

rsr  Sent  by  mail, 
postpaid , on  receipt  of 
price. 


“A  Bowman  took  aim  at  an  Eagle,  and  hit  him  in  the  heart.  As  the  Eagle  turned  his 
head  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  saw  that  the  Arrow  was  winged  with  his  own  feathers.  4 How 
much  sharper,’  said  he,  ‘are  the  wounds  made  by  weapons  which  we  ourselves  have  supplied!’  ” 
— yEsop. 


BISHOP  & REIN, 

JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


tot// 


Having  completed  an  important  addition  to  their 
Factory,  together  with  improvements  made  necessary 
by  their  largely-increased  business,  the  Manufacturers 
take  pleasure  in  informing  their  friends  and  the  mu- 
sical public  that  they  are  now  prepared  to  answer  or- 
ders for  all  the  various  styles  of  their  instruments. 

As  their  reputation  has  been  the  slow  growth  of 
twenty  years,  and  not  the  result  of  puffery,  they  pro- 
pose to  adhere  to  the  principles  by  which  they  have 
succeeded,  viz. : 


THE  WATCHES  MADE  BY  THE 

JW  TW  YATPf*  PP- 

Factory,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Ask  to  See  Them. 


TO  LYCEms, — The  Boston  Lyceum  Bureau  is 
prepared  to  make  engagements  for  One  Hundred 
of  the  most  popular  LECTURERS  and  READERS  in 
America,  including  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  “Josh  Bil- 
lings,” Junius  Henri  Brown,  “ Carleton,"  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer,  Anna  E.  Dickinson,  Frederic  Douglass,  Major 
E.  A.  Duncan,  E.  B.  Fairfield  (D.D.),  Thomas  Fitch 
(M.C.),  Gen.W.  H.  Gibson,  Grace  Greenwood,  A.  Miner 
Griswold  (“The  Fat  Contributor"),  Col.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  Wm.  D.  Kelly  (M.C.),  Dio  Lewis,  Mary  A.  Liv- 
ermore (Mrs.),  F.  W.  Lander,  Olive  Logan,  Dr.  John 
Lord,  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  “ Nasby,"  Hon.  Wm.  Par- 
sons (of  Ireland),  James  Parton,  Arthur  Pember,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  H.  R.  Revels  (U.  S.S.),  John  G.  Saxe, 
Matthew  Hale  Smith,  Charles  Sumner,  Mr.  Geo.  Van- 
herhoffand  Mrs.  Geo.Vanderhoff,  H’y  Wilson  (U.S.S.).' 
We  make  no  charge  to  Lyceums  for  securing  Lecturers. 
CONCERTS. —The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
Gilmore’s  Band,  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips,  and  any  com- 
bination of  Boston  vocalists  or  instrumentalists. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. -H.  C.  Barnabee,  Alf.  Bur- 
nett, Prof.  Brown,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith’s 
“ Elocutionary  and  Musical  Entertainments,”  and 
“The  Obrey  Combination." 

For  full  list,  terms,  and  to  make  engagements,  ad- 
dress REDPATH  & FALL, 

36  Broomfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  use  best  materials  only , without  re- 
gard to  price  ; 

To  insist  on  the  highest  style  of  work  ; 
To  combine  all  the  elements  of  power, 
but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  sweetness 
and  delicacy  ; 

To  look  for  constant  improvement, 
keeping  absolute  perfection  in  view. 

A Thorough  Comparison  is  Invited 

as  to  all  the  points  «f  superiority  claimed  for  these 
splendid  instruments. 

V An  Elegantly -Illustrated  Circular,  containing 
descriptions  and  prices,  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  ap- 
plication. 

S.  D.  & H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANEW  and  NOVEL  INVENTION.  Next  to  the 
needle,  the  most  useful  article  of  the  age.  Every 
lady’s  work-box  should  contain  one.  Price  50  cents. 
Sent  by  mail  every  where.  Male  and  Female  Agents 
wanted.  Address  B.  H.  CUTTER, 

No.  100  South  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  following  Statement  made  by  the  FIRST  purchasers  of  Florence  Sewing  Machines 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  ALL  who  bought  in  1863,  whose  present  residence  is  known, 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  superiority  and  unrivaled  excellence  of  the  Florence,  and 
is  the  best  testimonial  ever  given  in  favor  of  any  Sewing  Machine. 

"Our  Machines  sew  as  well  now,  and  are  as  good  for  use  in  every  respect,  as  they  were  when  purchased 
nearly  seven  years  ago,  and  they  nAVK  never  cost  us  any  thing  for  repairs.  Wc  recommend  the  Florence 
as  being  without  exception  the  VERY  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE,  and  LEAST  COMPLICATED  Sewing 
Machine  in  use." 

May,  1870.  (Signed,) 

L.  H.  BAILEY,  Portsmouth  House,  San  Francisco. 

Miss  ANNE  BRADLEY,  534Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  CLARA  J.  BAUM,  236  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  EDWARD  BABSON,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  AGNES  BRODIE,  82  Everett  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Dr.  R.  P.  CHASE, 714  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  CRANE,  St.  James  House,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  COFFIN,  12  Perry  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  C.  HUCKS,  708  Lombard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  LARCOMBE,  704  Howard  St., San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  MERCHANT,  510  MaSon  St., San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  HENRY  MILLER,  701  Post  St..  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  OHM,  217  Gearv  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  DELIA  PARKER,  517  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  SAMUEL  SOULE,  323  First  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  EMILY  SLOSS,  7 Garden  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  TAYLOR,  703  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  TURNER,  320  Beale  8t.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  S.  P.  WISWELL,  339  Third  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  B.  WELLER!  120  Second  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  HINCKLEY,  521  Folsom  SJ.,  San  Francisco. 

LUIS  A.  ARGUELLO,  Cor.  Santa  Clara  and  Main  Sts., 

Santa  Clara. 

MARIANO  MALARIN,  Santa  Clara  St.,  Santa  Clara. 

D.  W.  HERRINGTON,  Cor.  Jefferson  and  Lewis  Sts., 

Santa  Clara. 

Mrs.  BELLE  FITTS,  Santa  Clara. 

E.  L AMORY,  Cor.  Main  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Santa  Clara. 

H.  STEGEMANN,  Franklin  St.,  Santa  Clara. 

SISTERS  NOTRE  DAME,  93  Santa  Clara  St. , San  Jose. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  HENNING,  414  Third  St.,  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  SHERMAN  DAY,  Seventh  St.,  Oakland. 


Mrs.  O.  S.  DUNHAM,  Franklin  St,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  WM.  S.  SNOOK,  Oakland. Point,  Oakland. 

WM.  B.  McGUIRE,  Bath,  Placer  Co. 

Mbs.  LUCY  CLEVELAND,  Ukiuh  City. 

Mrs.  LEONORA  HARD,  Antioch. 

Mrs.  DANIEL  DUNN,  Trinity  St.,  Vallejo. 
WILLIAM  MELLOR.  102  D St,  Marysville. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  BUCKHALTER,  Main  St.,  Dutch  Flat. 
HENRY  JACKSON,  Watsonville. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  COMSTOCK,  104  Main  St,  Napa  Citv. 

O.  D.  METCALF,  2 Main  St.,  Hydesville,  Humbofdt  Co. 
Mrs.  JENNIE  A.  EGAN,  Spadra,  Los  Angeles  Co. 
JOHN  F.  PINKHAM,  Placerville. 

Mrs.  J.  CRAWFORD,  Copperopolis. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  FISCHER,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co. 

A.  B.  BEAUVAIS,  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Dr.  S.  L.  ROBERTSON,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co. 
JAMES  BELL,  near  Sonora,  Tuolumne  Co. 

Mrs.  SARAH  E.  MILLER,  344  G St.,  Sacramento. 
Mrs.  SARAH  LONGTON,  Cor.  J and  Seventeenth 
Sts.,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  P.  G.  TEFT,  Aurora  St.,  Stockton. 

Mrs.  ELIZABETH  KEEFER,  Woodland,  Yolo  Co. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  NOYES,  Pt.  Gamble,  Washington  Territory. 
O.  C.  SHOREY,  Seatle,  Washington  Territory. 

W.  L.  BARLOW,  Salinas,  Monterev  Co. 

Mrs.  MARIE  DAEGENER,  Columbia. 

Mrs.  JOSEPHINE  BADER,  San  Andreas. 

Mrs.  LUCY  COOKE,  Dutch  Flat. 

Mrs.  JOHN  O’NEILL,  near  Jamestown. 

Mrs.  MARY  GIJNDRY,  Amador  City. 

Mbs.  ELIZABETH  MILES,  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island. 

Agencies— 505  Broadway,  New  York,  and  in:ftUiother.prinoipal  Cities  and  Towns. 


E SSS5  JVFNTOR8  who  wish  to  take 

counsel  with  IttUNN  Ac  CO.,  Ed- 
itors of  the  Scientific  American, 
who  have  prosecuted  claims  before  the  Patent  Office 
for  Twenty-three  Years.  Their  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Patent  Agency  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  Charges  less  than  any  other  reliable  agency. 

A pamphlet,  containing  full  instructions  to  Invent- 
ors, is  sent  gratis.  Address  ITIUNN  & CO., 

37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


NEW  m°DEL 

jdM&jBsaZT  Cartridge  Revolver. 

iy  The  Lightest  and  Best  in  the  World. 
^||  Weight  only  6 oz  Seven  Shot  22-li'Ocali- 
bre.  Can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket. 
Address  ONION,  HAIGH  & CORNWALL, 
ALL  KINDS  OF  FIRE  ARMS, 
mF^T^AJ^RIALS-  AMMUNITION,  FISHING 
TACKLE  AND  SPORTING  GOODS, 

IS  l^arren  Street  New  York 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

tw~  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Uld. 


To  Agents 
selling  Silver’s 
Patent  Elastic 
A.  Clegg  & Co., 
s St., ..Chicago,  111. 


WANTED.— 500  Ladies  and  Geutlemen  to  sell 
Capt.  Glazier’s  new  hook,  “ The  Capture,  Pris- 
on-Pen, and  Escape."  Expenses  paid  until  delivery. 
Call  on  or  address  R.  H.  FERGUSON  & CO.,  Publish- 
ers, 138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 


Broom.  75,000  sow 
20  Cortlandt  St.,  N.gl, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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EARTHLY  TREASURES. 

FROM  TUB  F BENCH  OF  MADAME  SEOALE8. 

Tint  pure  bou!  mounts  to  heaven's  eternal  day ; 

The  angels  meet 

And  guide  it  far  along  its  cloud-wrapped  way, 

And  whisper  sweet: 

“Young  angel  I wherefore  thus  a thought  of  woe 
Of  sorrow  keep? 

Hark,  seraphim  above !”  “ I hear  below 
My  mother  weep." 

Still  on  they  sweep ; the  dark-robed  priest  Is  heard, 
By  the  altar’s  side; 

Sad  parents ! Bee  depart  your  summer  bird, 

Your  joy  and  pride. 

Like  faithless  birds  are  all  earth’s  beauteous  things ; 
Even  while  they  stay 

Tremble  I They  beat  incessantly  their  wings 
To  fly  away. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  September  10,  1870. 


AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY. 

THE  President  has  issued  his  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  which  will  be  most  honorably 
respected.  It  quotes  the  substance  of  the  neu- 
trality laws,  states  the  attitude  of  Prussia  and 
France  in  regard  to  neutrals  under  the  treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856,  to  which  they  were  both  par- 
ties, and  the  stipulations  of  our  existing  treaties 
with  Prussia,  and  defines  the  acts  against  the 
commission  of  which  it  warns  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a most  timely  and  proper 
document.  The  people  of  this  country,  what- 
ever their  sympathies,  comprehend  not  only  the 
advantage,  but  the  reason  of  neutrality,  in  the 
wars  of  other  nations.  But  it  is  very  amusing 
to  observe  that  those  who  have  violently  taken 
side  in  sympathy  with  Louis  Napoleon  in  the 
present  war  vehemently  insist  that  a proper  re- 
gard for  our  neutral  duties  demands  virtual  si- 
lence as  to  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Meanwhile  the  President  truly  says  in  the  proc- 
lamation: “The  free  and  full  expression  of 
sympathy  in  public  and  private  is  not  restricted 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States;”  and,  un- 
doubtedly, this  will  as  plainly  appear  in  every 
future  stage  of  the  war  as  it  has  appeared  from 
the  beginning. 

But  while  from  the  beginning  the  conduct  of 
Louis  Napoleon  in  declaring  a war  totally 
without  reason  has  been  indignantly  censured 
by  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  United  States, 
the  censure  has  not  been,  and  is  not  now,  accom- 
panied by  any  hostile  feeling  to  the  people  of 
France.  That  they  should  distinctly  under- 
stand; nor  is  any  thing  more  unjust  than  to 
describe  the  American  feeling  of  satisfaction 
with  the  German  successes  as  one  of  pleasure 
in  the  French  defeat.  The  satisfaction  is  due 
to  the  conviction  that  German  success  is  de- 
structive of  the  continued  dominance  of  Louis 
Napoleon  in  France,  and  that  Haguenau  and 
Metz  have  forever  dissipated  the  fatal  glamour 
that  hung  around  the  name  of  Bonaparte. 
The  German  victory  is  hailed  because  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be,  not  the  humiliation,  but  the  eman- 
cipation of  France,  and  the  progress  of  the  Ger- 
man arms  has  been  most  warmly  welcomed  by 
those  who  would  most  stoutly  oppose  any  Ger- 
man claim  to  an  unjust  settlement  of  the  war. 

Louis  Blanc  says  that  the  conditions  of  war, 
the  defeat  of  the  French,  the  presence  of  the  ene- 
my upon  the  soil  of  France,  the  menaced  capi- 
tal, unite  in  making  an  emergency  in  which 
the  French  people  must  stand  fast  and  togeth- 
er. That,  indeed,  is  the  fatal  necessity  of  the 
situation.  But  if,  as  he  says,  “ France  protest- 
ed in  advance  [against  the  war],  and  repudiates 
it  now,"  why  did  she  not  repudiate  the  author 
of  the  war,  instead  of  rising  with  enthusiasm  to 
his  support  ? The  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that  the 
French  do  not  love  the  Germans,  but  they  would 
not  have  made  a war  to  gratify  their  dislike. 
Yet  Louis  Napoleon,  wishing  to  strike  at  Bis- 
marck, felt  that  he  could  count  upon  this  latent 
hostility  of  the  French.  The  result  shows  that 
he  was  not  deceived.  And  even  now  the  fall 
of  Louis  Napoleon  in  French  regard  is  not 
due  to  his  guilt  in  beginning  a causeless  war, 
but  to  his  conspicuous  and  contemptible  inca- 
pacity. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a war  iuto  which  France 
has  been  surprised ; and  to  demand  of  a nation 
a kind  of  moral  heroism  that  could  not  be  ex- 
pected of  an  individual  is  folly.  The  French 
people  may  be  sure  that,  while  no  honorable  ob- 
server can  wish  to  see  them  successful  in  pro- 
moting the  selfish  schemes  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon in  defeating  the  army  of  a nation  which  a 
French  army  unjustly  proposed  to  invade,  yet 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  there  can  be  no 
pleasure  in  the  mere  fact  of  French  defeat. 
The  Germans  can  not,  indeed,  retire,  unless 
compelled  to  do  so,  because  the  force  before 
which  they  withdrew  would  press  on  to  the  in- 
vasion of  their  country.  When  war  upon  so 
tremendous  a scale  is  once  begun,  it  must  be 
fought  out  to  an  end.  In  the  present  state  of 
feeling  in  France,  to  propose  to  treat  with  the 
Germans  would  be  to  invite  instant  immolation. 
Even  Louis  Blanc,  the  Republican  exile  of 
twenty  years,  not  only  does  not  suggest  it,  but 
declares  that  it  is  impossible.  The  position  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  therefore,  is  peculiar. 
They  must  heartily  vri^h  the  Germans  to  beat, 
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yet  they  can  not  wish  the  French  beaten,  except 
as  the  army  of  Ctesarism.  For  it  is  true,  and 
it  may  yet  appear,  that  the  German  victory  will 
be  the  most  signal  service  to  the  French  people. 


NO  TERRITORIAL  CESSION  BY 
TREATY. 

The  great  success  of  the  German  army  at 
the  opening  of  the  war  shows  both  that  the 
German  military  system  is  superior  to  that  of 
France,  and  that  the  French  were  curiously  un- 
prepared for  the  struggle.  The  electrical  se- 
ries of  victories  has  rudely  shaken  the  military 
prestige  of  France,  and  it  is  one  of  the  revenges 
of  time  that  a renown  which  was  carried  to  the 
highest  point  by  the  first  Napoleon  should  be 
apparently  utterly  lost  under  the  last.  It  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  this  swift  and  sudden 
decline  of  military  reputation  that  propositions 
for  a settlement  should  be  advanced  which  in- 
volve the  cession  of  part  of  the  present  territory 
of  France  to  Germany.  If  the  French  army 
had  pushed  on  to  Berlin,  and  the  Germans  had 
been  forced  to  yield,  we  know  very  well  what 
would  have  been  the  terms  demanded  by  Louis 
Napoleon.  He  would  have  required,  first,  that 
the  declared  cause  of  the  war  should  be  re- 
moved by  the  agreement  of  King  William  that 
no  Hohenzollern  should  sit  upon  the  Spanish 
throne,  even  if  the  Spanish  people  elected  him 
king ; and,  second,  that  the  Rhenish  provinces 
should  be  surrendered  to  France. 

But  what  could  Germany  justly  demand  as  a 
settlement  ? Certainly  she  might  ask  the  re- 
moval of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  and  the  ex- 
penses, or  part  of  the  expenses,  of  the  war. 
Europe  and  the  United  States  would  approve 
such  terms  as  neither  harsh  nor  extravagant ; 
and  if  Germany  were  content  with  them,  her 
position  and  power  would  be  of  the  noblest 
kind.  But  it  is  evidently  believed  that,  as  suc- 
cessful France  would  have  required  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces,  so  successful  Germany  will  insist 
upon  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Many  journals 
have  already  said  that  such  a result  would  be 
very  proper ; that  these  provinces  were  origin- 
ally German ; that  the  natural  frontier  of  France 
is  the  Vosges  Mountains,  and  not  the  Rhine ; 
indeed,  there  have  been,  as  usual,  a great  many 
reasons  offered  why  the  victor  should  do  what 
he  chooses.  But  the  remark  attributed  to  Bis- 
marck is  so  characteristic  of  the  sagacity  of 
that  remarkable  man — remarkable  because  he 
so  thoroughly  comprehends  the  power  and  gen- 
ius of  his  country — that  it  may  well  be  true. 
He  says  that  Prussia  seeks  no  territorial  ag- 
grandizement. He  does  not  say,  however,  that 
she  would  refuse  it ; and,  doubtless,  if  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  came  naturally  to  Germany,  Bis- 
marck would  not  object. 

In  that  feeling  all  sensible  persons  will  agree ; 
and  we  hope,  therefore,  that  the  public  opinion 
of  Europe  will  demand  that  the  territorial  ques- 
tion in  the  settlement  be  treated  upon  the  only 
true  principle,  that  of  popular  consent.  We 
have  been  surprised  to  perceive  that  the  Tribune 
apparently  implies  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
might  be  disposed  of  by  treaty  bftween  the  two 
Governments  at  Berlin  and  at  Paris.  Indeed, 
while  its  copious  and  admirable  correspondence 
from  Europe  has  represented  the  popular  feel- 
ing of  the  provinces  as  warm  for  the  French,  it 
has  yet  been  inclined  to  argue  that,  being  nat- 
urally German,  they  could  be  properly  allotted 
to  Germany.  Now  the  facts  in  regard  to  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine  are  very  simple.  They  are 
undoubtedly,  and  especially  Alsace,  largely  Ger- 
man in  race  and  language  and  tradition.  But 
they  are  by  no  means  entirely  so.  The  two 
provinces  form  six  French  departments,  in  five 
of  which  out  of  2,383,961  inhabitants  1,359,158 
are  Germans.  These  provinces  have  been  ban- 
died to  and  fro  for  centuries.  A large  part  of 
Alsace  was  confirmed  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  in  1648,  and  France  has  held  en- 
tire possession  of  it  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
while  she  has  held  Lorraine  for  more  than  a 
century. 

During  this  time,  and  especially  in  recent 
years,  the  French  Government  has  sought  to 
make  the  provinces  as  French  as  possible.  But 
the  German  instinct  of  race  and  romantic  love 
of  fatherland  have,  doubtless,  stoutly  withstood 
these  efforts.  Every  traveler  in  Alsace  remem- 
bers the  strong  German  character  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  people.  But  the  provinces,  by  min- 
gling of  population  and  long  association  and 
subjection  to  the  same  government,  have  be- 
come parts  of  France.  The  French  nation  has 
fairly  acquired  rights  in  them  which  are  not  il- 
lusory, while  yet  the  facts  that  we  have  stated 
forbid  their  being  an  essential,  an  integral  part 
of  the  French  nationality.  They  could  be  de- 
tached, that  is  to  say,  without  injury  to  that 
nationality.  It  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly  the 
right  of  the  people  of  those  provinces,  when  the 
present  order  is  disturbed,  to  decide  their  own 
destiny.  That  was  the  principle  in  the  case  of 
Savoy.  And  if,  notwithstanding  the  events  of 
later  years,  the  provinces,  by  an  honest  and 
universal  vote,  decide  to  become  again  German, 
as  they  originally  were,  ought  Europe  to  inter- 
fere, and  to  insist  that  they  shall  remain  French  ? 
This  would  not  be  the  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment of  Germany  against  which,  as  we  said  last 
week,  there  would  be  a coalition  of  civilization. 


I It  is  only  an  aggrandizement  by  conquest  against 
which  a protest  should  be  made. 

But  whether  such  a cession  be  desirable  or 
practicable,  it  is  very  plain  that  a cession  by 
treaty  is  intolerable.  The  intelligent  public 
opinion  of  the  world  should  require  that  the 
treaties  which  conclude  great  wars  should  not 
Be  armed  truces,  but  conditions  of  actual 
peace.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a treaty,  con- 
cluded after  a series  of  great  military  defeats, 
if  it  contains  an  injury  to  national  honor,  is 
merely  an  armistice.  From  the  moment  it  is 
signed  the  parties  begin  to  prepare  to  end  it. 
Now,  without  considering  the  reason  of  the 
case,  the  mutual  feeling  of  France  and  Ger- 
many about  the  border  provinces  is  such,  that 
if  one  country  yielded  them  to  the  other  under 
the  pressure  of  defeat  in  war,  the  surrender 
would  rankle  as  a disgrace  which  must  be  re- 
moved. Even  in  the  St.  Thomas  treaty,  con- 
cluded in  perfect  peace  between  Denmark  and 
the  United  States,  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark, although  St.  Thomas  was  a remote  col- 
ony, and  of  the  slightest  connection  with  the 
mother  country,  insisted  that  the  question  of 
cession  should  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote 
of  the  island.  Let  Germany  ask,  with  all  the 
world,  for  the  end  of  the  Bonaparte  rule  in 
France,  and  for  the  expense  which  has  been 
forced  upon  her.  But  no  cession  of  territory 
by  treaty ! 


' THE  NEW  PARTY. 

The  Republican  majority  is  so  large  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  that  State  is  so  advanced  in 
civilization,  that  experiments  maybe  safely  tried 
there  which  would  be  culpably  perilous  to  the 
general  cause  of  liberty  and  justice  elsewhere 
in  the  country.  The  independent  action  of  the 
Republicans  who  are  prohibitionists  is  one  of 
those  experiments.  We  call  them  Republic- 
ans, because  those  who  are  interested  in  all 
questions  of  moral  progress  are  usually  within 
the  Republican  lines,  or,  like  Mr.  Phillips,  be- 
yond them.  And,  of  course,  these  gentlemen 
see,  what  every  body  else  sees,  that  their  de- 
mand, practically,  is  that  the  Democratic  party 
shall  succeed,  unless  the  Republican  party  will 
declare  for  prohibition.  They  know,  of  course, 
that  if  “ temperance  Republicans”  throughout 
the  country  should  do  what  they  have  done  in 
Massachusetts,  the  next  Presidential  election 
would  be  given  to  the  Democrats,  the  late  con- 
stitutional amendments  would  be  imperiled,  the 
work  of  the  war,  as  far  as  possible,  undone,  and 
the  enemies  of  all  temperance  reform  would  be 
intrenched  in  power.  In  Massachusetts,  we  sav, 
this  experiment  may  be  safely  tried.  For  wheth- 
er the  Republicans  adopt  the  prohibition  policy 
— in  which  case  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  associates 
would  probably  withdraw  from  the  ticket,  and 
urge  their  friends  to  support  the  Republican 
nominations — or  whether  the  temperance  ticket 
remains,  the  Republicans  will  carry  the  State. 
But  if  it  should  be  attempted  in  New  York  the 
result  is  evident  enough. 

The  plea  of  the  temperance  Republicans  is 
plain.  They  say  that,  in  their  judgment,  there 
is  no  evil  in  the  country  so  fatally  alarming  as 
drunkenness,  and  that  neither  of  the  great  par- 
ties is  brave  enough  to  deal  with  it  by  a declara- 
tion of  absolute  determination  to  stop  it.  They 
are  tired,  they  tay,  of  the  shuffling  of  parties, 
and  will  risk  the  consequences  of  their  action. 
If  elections  in  this  country  at  this  time  did  not 
involve  so  many  precious  interests,  every  man 
might,  perhaps,  safely  demand  that  his  special 
conviction  should  be  made  the  platform  of  his 
party.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  party  divisions 
will  only  take  place  upon  issues  that  absorb  the 
attention  of  the  people,  and  the  question  of  pro- 
hibition is  not  yet  such  a question.  Perhaps  it 
ought  to  be,  and  those  who  think  that  it  is  para- 
mount to  all  other  issues  may  zealously  and  elo- 
quently arouse  public  feeling  upon  the  subject. 
But  until  it  is  so  aroused  party  divisions  will  be 
drawn  along  other  lines. 

And  until  it  is  so  aroused,  is  it  the  duty  of 
good  “ temperance”  citizens  to  sustain  a policy 
which  will  be  the  most  friendly  or  that  which 
will  be  steadily  hostile  to  their  wishes  ? They 
might,  indeed,  disorganize  the  Republican 
party  ; but  they  would  not,  therefore,  create  a 
powerful  prohibitory  party.  The  “temper- 
ance” citizens  may  say  that  in  no  other  way  can 
they  make  prohibition  a commanding  issue. 
But  that  is  their  radical  error.  Issues  are  not 
in  that  sense  arbitrarily  made.  Thus  the  Re- 
publican party  was  not  the  result  of  the  determ- 
ination of  a part  of  the  old  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  that  the  non-extension  of  slavery 
should  be  made  an  issue.  That  question  had 
absorbed  and  concentrated  all  other  public  in- 
terests. The  Democrats  saw  it,  and  declared 
for  slavery.  The  Whigs  would  not  declare  for 
or  against  slavery,  and  they  were  pulverized. 
But  the  great  questions  that  have  interested 
the  country  during  the  last  ten  years  are  not 
finally  settled  and  overborne  by  the  temper- 
ance question,  as  bank  and  tariff  and  internal 
improvement  were  superseded  by  slavery  ex- 
tension in  1854. 

Of  conrse,  our  temperance  friends  are  free 
men,  and  they  have  decided  their  policy  for 
themselves.  In  a government  like  ours  polit- 
ical sagacity  is  proved  by  skill  in  seizing  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  the  most  good.  But  the  j 
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I arguments  of  the  third  party,  which  we  have 
carefully  read,  have  thus  far  failed  to  show  us 
how  a policy  which  directly  tends  to  the  resto- 
| ration  of  Democratic  ascendency  in  the  country 
is  favorable  to  justice,  liberty,  or  temperance. 


WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE 
WAR,  AFTER  GRAYELOTTE  ? 

A daily  paper  lately  asked,  “Did  Prussia 
go  to  war  to  resent  an  insult  to  German  honor, 
to  defend  the  unity  of  Germany,  or  to  break  up 
the  unity  of  France  ?”  and  proceeded  to  argue 
that,  if  it  was  for  the  first  purpose,  its  honor  had 
been  avenged  ; if  for  the  second  purpose,  that 
German  unity  was  no  longer  threatened  by 
France  ; but  if  for  the  third  purpose,  it  was 
beginning  an  endless  struggle.  Now  Prussia 
went  to  war  because  Louis  Napoleon’s  Min- 
istry declared  war  against  her,  and  marched  an 
immense  army  to  the  frontier  to  invade  her. 
At  the  time  the  paper  spoke  the  attempt  at  in- 
vasion had  apparently  been  at  first  baffled  by 
Germany.  But  a series  of  tremendous  battles 
had  been  subsequently  fought,  leaving,  as  the 
same  paper  said  upon  another  page,  the  French 
commander  master  of  the  situation  and  the  as- 
sailant. If  that  was,  indeed,  the  fact,  Prussia 
was  still  menaced  by  the  wanton  attack  of  the 
French  Government,  and  the  questions  were  all 
superfluous.  She  was  at  war  to  defend  her- 
self against  the  most  criminal  aggression. 

But,  assuming  that  the  statement  of  the  pa- 
per was  incorrect,  and  that  the  Germans,  and 
not  Marshal  Bazaine  and  his  army,  were  the 
masters  of  thfe  situation,  what  should  the  Prus- 
sian King  have  done  ? If  he  had  proposed  from 
his  head-quarters  before  Metz,  with  his  victori- 
ous armies  encamped  upon  French  soil,  that  the 
French  Government  should  abdicate,  and  that 
the  new  Government,  whatever  it  might  be, 
should  give  pledges  not  to  renew  such  an  abom- 
inable enterprise,  does  the  paper  think  that 
France  would  have  assented,  or  even  patiently 
listened  ? Or,  having  won  victories  at  a fear- 
ful cost  of  life,  was  the  King  to  assume  that 
France  was  hopelessly  beaten,  and  would  be- 
have herself,  and  so  withdraw  into  his  own 
kingdom?  Or  was  he  to  invite  the  attention 
of  France  to  the  fact  that  she  was  conquered, 
and  ask  her  what  she  had  to  say  ? It  is  plain 
that,  at  the  time  the  paper  assumed  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  propose  to 
end  the  war,  if  he  had  made  such  a proposal,  it 
would  have  been  received  by  the  paper  itself, 
whose  sympathies  were  French,  and  by  France, 
which  believed  that  M‘Maiion  had  just  joined 
Bazaine,  as  proof  that  he  was  unable  longer  to 
continue  it. 

Prussia  went  to  war  because  she  was  attack- 
ed by  France,  for  there  was  no  efficient  protest 
aguinst  the  war,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated. 
Prussia  must  therefore  fight  until  France,  by 
some  sufficient  authority,  asks  for  a respite ; or 
until  she  has  gained  such  an  overpowering  ad- 
vantage that  she  may  propose  it  without  the 
certainty  of  a contemptuous  rebuff;  or  until 
other  states  propose  a friendly  mediation.  To 
throw  upon  Prussia,  while  the  advantage  is 
still  claimed  by  France,  the  responsibility  of 
further  continuance  of  the  war  is  mere  inanity. 
When  the  French  have  had  enough  of  the  war, 
either  by  reason  of  >defeat  or  of  the  deep  con- 
viction of  the  great  crime  committed  by  Louis 
Napoleon  in  their  name  when  he  began  it, 
they  will  probably  say  so.  And  if,  after  Gra- 
velotte,  Marshal  Bazaine,  acknowledging  de- 
feat and  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  French 
Government,  had  asked  for  an  armistice,  with 
the  view'  of  proposing  satisfactory  terms  to  Ger-. 
many  for  ending  the  war,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Prussian  King  would  have  grant- 
ed it.  Up  to  the  Prussian  victory  at  Gravelotte 
the  German  attitude  in  the  war  was  irreproach- 
able, nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so. 


THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  IN 
EDUCATION. 

The  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington,  the  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Jnn.,  is 
evidently  resolved  that  his  office  shall  be  of 
the  utmost  practical  value.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  quote  some  of  the  significant 
statistics  and  facts  which  he  has  collected  and 
published,  and  to  bear  witness  to  his  profound 
conviction  of  the  perils,  and  the  grow  ing  perils, 
of  ignorance  in  the  United  States.  There  has 
been  some  hostility  of  feeling  toward  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  arising  from  the  theory  that 
the  States  themselves  should  take  charge  of  the 
whole  subject.  But  the  existence  of  the  Bureau 
is  justified,  if  only  by  the  fact  that  it  shows  to 
the  whole  country  exactly  how  diligent  or  how 
remiss  the  different  States  are  in  their  discharge 
i5f  a most  imperative  common  duty.  In  the 
highest  sense,  education  is  not  a State  matter, 
but  a national  concern.  Maine  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  schools  of  Florida ; and  nothing 
was  more  exasperating  and  disheartening  to  an 
intelligent  American  citizen  of  any  Western 
State  before  the  war  than  to  know  that  educa- 
tion was  actually  forbidden  to  the  poor  laborer 
in  all  the  Southern  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  of  great 
service  in  urging  upon  public  attention  truths 
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that  are  conceded  as  of  course,  but  which 
are  practically  forgotten,  as  the  facts  published 
by  the  Bureau  show.  It  is  a commonplace 
truth,  for  instance,  that  universal  education  is 
essential  to  the  national  existence.  But  there 
are,  at  this  moment,  nearly  six  millions  of  to- 
tally illiterate  adults  in  the  United  States;  and 
adding  to  these  the  illiterate  youth  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  and  children  under  ten 
who  have  no  prospect  of  education,  and  we  have 
four  and  a half  millions  more — a total  of  more 
than  ten  millions  as  the  illiterate  population  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  result  under 
the  State  system  only.  Is  it  wise,  then,  to  fos- 
ter je  lousy  of  a national  educational  interest, 
and  a national  educational  authority  ? Is  there 
not,  on  the  contrary,  the  utmost  practical  sagac- 
ity in  the  project  of  the  bill  introduced  at  the 
last  session  by  Mr.  IIoab,  of  Massachusetts, 
looking  to  a national  supervision  of  the  whole 
subject,  to  secure  the  proper  discharge  by  every 
State  of  its  educational  duty  ? 

Mr.  Eaton,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
has  just  issued  a “ Circular  of  Information,” 
which  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the 
Bureau,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  is  not  only 
to  diffuse  the  most  valuable  fundamental  in- 
formation in  a way  to  secure  and  to  command 
attention,  but  also  to  encourage  a national  edu- 
cational esprit  de  corps.  He  has  also  delivered 
an  address  before  the  National  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation, at  Cleveland,  in  which  he  considers  the 
relation  of  the  national  government  to  educa- 
tion, and  states  distinctly  what,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, it  may  unquestionably  do.  It  may 
provide  for  education  in  the  Territories,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  upon  the  Indian  res- 
ervations. It  may  do  all  that  its  international 
relations  require,  as  in  the  exchange  of  details 
of  information,  one  of  the  surest  methods  of 
raising  the  educational  standard.  It  may  call 
all  persons  and  States  to  account  for  whatever 
has  been  intrusted  to  them  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. It  may  use  the  public  domain,  or  the 
money  received  from  it,  for  educational  pur- 
poses. It  may  obtain  and  codify  the  most  am- 
ple domestic  information  for  the  benefit  of  Con- 
gress and  the  country.  For  all  these  duties 
and  services  a national  bureau  is  not  only  con- 
venient, it  is  imperative. 

During  the  late  session  of  Congress  there 
was  an  unsatisfactory  debate,  in  the  Senate, 
upon  the  relations  of  the  national  government 
to  education.  It  was  a debate  which  must  be 
renewed  again  and  again  until  it  becomes  sat- 
isfactory ; and  it  can  result  satisfactorily  only 
in  a system  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  secures 
the  education  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 


UNDER  WHICH  KING? 

As  we  write  there  is  really  no  Government 
in  France  but  General  Tuochu,  the  Governor 
of  Paris,  and  the  generals  with  whom  he  has 
an  understanding.  What  may  be  the  Govern- 
ment to-morrow  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
fate  of  Louis  Napoleon  would  be  farcical,  if 
it  were  possible  to  read  of  the  terrible  slaugh- 
ter, or  to  think  of  the  indescribable  suffering 
and  sorrow,  of  which  he  is  the  wanton  and 
guilty  author,  without  a shudder.  His  Majesty 
is  a mere  Toots.  He  is  of  no  importance.  No- 
body mentions  him.  Nobody  cares  about  him. 
But  there  is  a feeling  of  pity  for  the  poor  young 
boy  over  whom  he  has  so  ridiculously  senti- 
mentalized, and  to  whom  he  has  given  such 
bitter  memories.  Louis  Napoleon  §eems  to 
have  excited  neither  love,  nor  admiration,  nor 
confidence,  nor  respect.  He  has  been  the  des- 
pot of  France  for  eighteen  years,  and  he  disap- 
pears at  the  first  blow  which  falls  upon  the 
country,  and  nobody  thinks  of  him  but  to  sneer 
at  him  or  curse  him.  His  career  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  lessons  in  history.  It  has 
cured  the  French  of  Napoleon  worship  forever. 

After  the  first  great  defeats  M.  Thiers,  the 
chief  of  the  Orleanists,  said  that  a republic  was 
inevitable.  But  it  seems  to  be  now  understood 
that  an  Orleanist  Government  is  more  likely  to 
replace  the  empire.  This  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  generals  and 
ablest  public  men  in  France  are  Orleanists.  It 
certainly  is  not  due  to  the  Orleans  traditions, 
which  are  those  of  corruption  and  baseness. 
Nor  is  it  the  result  of  any  conviction  that 
France  is  more  Orleanist  than  republican. 
Orleanist  in  France  means  constitutional  mon- 
archy. But  that,  if  genuine,  is  only  republic 
under  another  name.  If  France  is  ready  for 
a really  constitutional  monarchy,  upon  the  ba- 
sis of  universal  suffrage,  the  form  of  which  she 
now  enjoys  and  is  not  likely  to  relinquish, 
then  she  is  ready  for  a republic.  But  the  re- 
publican leaders  are  evidently  not  anxious  to 
declare  it.  Even  Louis  Blanc  does  not  ad- 
vise it.  The  reasons  probably  are  many.  It 
is  conclusive,  for  instance,  that  at  this  moment 
those  who  have  all  the  power  are  not  repub- 
licans. Then  the  organization  is  probably  nei- 
• ther  complete  nor  satisfactory.  M.  Roche- 
fort is  not  a gentleman  who  would  be  likely 
to  be  of  great  service  to  the  country  at  this 
juncture.  The  better  leaders,  like  M.  Jules 
Favre,  probably  know,  with  M.  Laboulaye, 
that  it  is  the  misfortune  of  French  republican- 
ism not  to  comprehend  that  the  minority  have 
any  rights,  and  with  Bebanoer,  quoted  by  a 
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Tribune  correspondent,  that  there  is  nobody 
for  uicc-President. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  experience  of  1848 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  of  the  most 
active  republicans.  They  have  discovered 
that  the  republic  in  France  is  not  only  demo- 
cratiqve  but  sociale,  and  that  upon  that  snag 
the  republic  of  ’48  was  really  wrecked.  There 
is  doubtless  a general  conviction  that  the  mo- 
narchical form  is  safer  for  France,  and  from  all 
that  is  known  of  the  character  of  the  Orleans 
princes,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that,  should  the 
Count  De  Paris  be  placed  upon  the  throne, 
he  would  be  most  sagaciously  and  patriotically 
advised,  and  that  the  country  would  at  once 
feel  assured  both  of  the  force  and  of  the  good 
intention  of  the  Government.  If  such  should 
be  the  result,  and  the  grandson  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe should  be  made  king,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  repeat  the  follies  and  faults 
of  his  grandfather.  It  would  be  his  purpose, 
let  us  hope,  as  it  would  be  his  interest,  to  es- 
tablish a truly  popular  government  in  France. 
For  such  a government  only  is  “peace.” 


THE  TROUBLES  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

A correspondent  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  who  disapproves  the  late  action  of 
Governor  Holden,  writes  us  in  regard  to  the 
remark  of  Chief  Justice  Pearson,  that  the 
power  of  the  courts  was  exhausted,  as  follows  : 

“ The  Chief  Justice  uses  such  language,  but  not  in 
that  connection. 

“ He  is  asked  by  imprisoned  citizens  for  a writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  He  grants  the  writ,  commanding  the 
bodies  of  the  prisoners  detained  by  Colonel  Kirk,  by 
the  order  of  the  Governor,  to  be  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Kirk  declines  to  give  up  the  prison- 
ers to  the  Chief  Justice;  the  Governor  is  notified  by 
the  Court  of  his  officer’s  action ; then  the  Chief  Justice 
issues  another  writ,  which  is  served  on  the  Governor, 
who  likewise  declines  to  allow  the  civil  court  to  exam- 
ine into  the  cause  of  the  prisoner’s  detention.  It  is  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceeding  that  the  Chief  Justice 
says : 4 Now  the  power  of  this  Court  is  exhausted ; the 
Governor  declines  to  obey  the  writ ; I have  no  force  to 
enforce  the  Governor’s  obedience  to  the  law.  I have 
only  moral  force ; the  Governor  is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia.  I can  not  measure  swords  with  him.’ 
The  Chief  Justice  nowhere  insinuates  that  there  is  any 
obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  other  than  that 
raised  by  Governor  Holden  himself.  And  such  I be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth.  The  Governor,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Judge  Tocrgek— all  in  authority— say  that  the  process 
of  the  Court  is  executed  in  the  insurrectionary  district 
without  any  hindrance  save  what  the  Governor  him- 
self has  interposed.” 

Our  correspondent  is  evidently  mistaken  in 
regard  to  the  Governor’s  opinion.  He  said  dis- 
tinctly, in  his  reply  to  the  Chief  Justice  : “ In 
my  judgment,  your  Honor  and  all  the  other 
civil  and  judicial  authorities  are  unable,  at  this 
time,  to  deal  with  the  insurgents.  ” The  Chief 
Justice,  in  turn,  admitted  the  power  claimed 
by  the  Governor  “ to  declare  a county  to  be  in 
a state  of  insurrection,  to  take  military  posses- 
sion, to  order  the  arrest  of  all  suspected  per- 
sons, and  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  suppress 
the  insurrection ; but  he  has  no  power  to  dis- 
obey the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  to  order  the 
trial  of  any  citizen  otherwise  than  by  jury.” 
The  Governor,  in  reply,  asserts  that  the  safety 
of  the  State,  which  is  the  supreme  law,  required 
his  disregard  of  the  writ,  and  that  it  was  a mock- 
ery for  him  to  declare  that  the  civil  authority 
was  powerless  over  the  insurgents,  and  then  to 
turn  them  over  to  the  civil  authority. 

As  the  Chief  Justice  states  the  case,  it  was  a 
question  whether  resort  to  extreme  measures 
had  become  necessary,  and  whether  the  Gov- 
ernor, under  any  circumstances,  could  suspend 
the  writ.  These  are  questions,  of  course,  which 
could  only  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  impeach- 
ment of  the  Governor. 


FRANCE  AND  REVOLUTION. 

The  French,  it  is  often  said,  are  never  happy 
without  a revolution.  They  are  impatient  of 
peaceful  progress.  They  are  a volatile,  fickle 
race,  who  do  not  know  their  own  mind  for  a 
year  together ; and  it  is  their  unhappy  fate  to 
be  forever  intolerant  of  a monarchy  and  unfit 
for  a republic.  If  some  act  of  the  government 
is  unsatisfactory,  they  proceed  to  build  barri- 
cades, and  sing  the  Marseillaise  in  a frenzy  of 
excitement,  and  wear  significant  colors,  and 
sentimentalize  about  justice  and  liberty  and 
fraternity.  They  are  a mercurial  people,  it  is 
alleged,  unstable  as  water.  They  need  a rider, 
and  the  more  firmly  he  holds  the  bridle  the  bet- 
ter for  them.  This  is  said  now.  It  was  said 
in  1848.  It  was  said  in  1830.  It  was  said  by 
the  Allies  in  1815.  It  was  the  faith  and  the 
practice  of  the  old  Bourbon  monarchy.  Was 
it,  then,  because  that  monarchy  did  not  hold 
the  bridle  firmly  enough  that  it  was  thrown  so 
disastrously  in  1793  ? 

When  it  is  said  that  the  French  are  a Celtic 
race,  and  that  the  Celtic  race  is  incapable  of 
constitutional  or  popular  government,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  cite  Professor  Huxley  to  show 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  nonsense  talked 
about  the  political  possibilities  of  Celts ; but  it 
will  certainly  be  useful  to  look  at  the  facts. 
The  charge  is  that  the  French  are  a restless 
folk,  always  upon  the  eve  of  revolution,  and  in- 
capable of  steady  government.  Now  certainly 
the  government  of  France  was  not  unsteady 
down  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.  It  was  a 
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firm,  unchanging,  remorseless  despotism.  It 
was  a system  under  which  a king’s  minister 
spent  nine  millions  of  dollars  upon  a pleasure- 
house,  and  destroyed  three  villages  to  enlarge 
his  park,  while  thousands  and  thousands  of 
peasants  struggled  and  starved  and  died  under 
the  extortion  of  taxes.  When  human  nature 
could  endure  no  longer  it  revolted.  The  gov- 
ernment that  had  sown  the  wind  reaped  the 
whirlwind.  Then  Europe  combined  against 
the  revolution.  To  oppose  Europe  a French 
republic  arose.  But  the  “ terror”  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  old  despotism  trying  to  recover 
its  hold  of  France.  The  terror  destroyed  the 
republic,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  followed. 

He  deciminated  France  in  his  wars.  His 
object  was  his  own  glory,  not  the  welfare  of 
the  French  people.  His  reign  was  as  despotic 
but  wiser  than  that  of  the  Bourbons.  But 
they  were  restored  to  France  by  Europe,  and 
Louis  XVIII.  was  more  cautious  than  his  an- 
cestors, and  humored  the  French  people.  At 
length,  alarmed  by  their  evident  power  and 
feeling,  and  by  his  own  liberality,  he  recoiled. 
Under  his  successor,  Charles  X.,  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  became  so  haughty 
and  flagrant  that  the  French,  knowing  that 
legal  reform  was  hopeless,  rose  and  changed 
the  government.  They  installed  Louis  Phi- 
lippe as  the  people’s  king.  But  he  was  no 
more  a people’s  king  than  Charles  X. ; and 
again  seeing  no  legal  remedy,  once  more  they 
rose  and  changed  the  government.  But  in  both 
cases  it  was  done  without  ferocity  or  blood,  not- 
withstanding the  paralyzing  fears  and  the  ter- 
rible traditions  of  the  old  revolution.  France 
established  a republic  and  elected  a Presi- 
dent. The  President  broke  his  oath,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  army,  obtained  supreme 
power,  which  for  eighteen  years  he  has  used, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but  to  secure 
his  throne.  Now  he  has  compromised  the  hon- 
or and  fame  of  France  in  a desperate  effort  to 
repair  his  personal  prestige ; and  should  he  fail 
to  retrieve  a first  defeat  his  government  will  be 
overthrown. 

Can  it  be  fairly  said  that  the  revolutions 
of  France  are  due  rather  to  the  fickleness  of 
the  people  than  to  the  treachery  of  the  gov- 
ernments ? If,  to  use  the  most  familiar  of 
French  phrases,  Louis  XVIII.  had  recognized 
accomplished  facts,  or  if  Charles  X.  had 
done  so,  or  if  Louis  Philippe  had  done  so, 
or  if  Louis  Napoleon  had  done  so,  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  would  have 
been  such  constant  disturbances  and  fears  of 
disorder?  Those  rulers  have  sought  their 
selfish  ends,  and  have  relied  upon  the  army 
to  pacify  the  protest  of  the  people.  They 
have  deprived  the  country  of  the  practical  po- 
litical experience  and  habits  necessary  to  a 
popular  system.  There  has  been  no  free  press, 
no  free  speech,  no  freedom  of  assembly.  The 
elections,  such  as  they  were,  have  been  man- 
aged by  placemen  and  the  central  power. 
Lord  Brougham  said  that  the  revolution  of 
1848  was  a thunder-clap  from  a clear  sky. 
But  M.  De  Tocqueville  had  plainly  pre- 
dicted what  every  body  perceived,  and  no  one 
who  w’as  then  familiar  with  European  events 
forgets  that  the  revolution  was  distinctly  an- 
ticipated. A great,  civilized  people,  whether 
Saxon  or  Celt,  does  not  suddenly  rise  and  de- 
stroy a good  government.  No  people  to-day 
makes  revolution  a pastime.  Every  French 
government  that  has  fallen  deserved  to  fall, 
and  the  French  may  justly  be  accused  of  in- 
capacity for  a stable  government  when  they 
rush  to  overthrow  one  which  has  honestly 
sought  the  welfare  of  the  people  instead  of  its 
own  profit  and  perpetuity. 


EX-GOVERNOR  ORR'S  LETTER. 

The  letter  of  ex-Governor  Orr,  of  South 
Carolina,  giving  his  reasons  for  acting  with  the 
Republican  party  in  that  State,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  political  papers  that  we  have 
recently  seen.  Mr.  Orr  is  an  old  and  expe- 
rienced politician,  and  a man  of  sagacity,  whose 
views  are  therefore  w’orthy  of  attention.  He 
review's  the  situation  in  South  Carolina,  w’here 
at  this  time  there  are  two  parties,  the  Reform 
and  the  Republican,  and  he  states  the  reasons 
why  reform  is  more  practicable  under  the  latter 
than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial difference  in  principle.  Mr.  Orr  does 
not  deny  the  necessity  of  reform  in  many  de- 
tails ; but  sees  no  hope  for  it  out  of  the  party 
which  must  for  many  years  be  dominant.  The 
reason  of  this  dominance  is  the  indefeasible  at- 
tachment of  the  colored  citizens  to  tlie  Repub- 
lican party,  an  attachment  which  he  considers 
inevitable,  and  of  which  he  speaks  with  singu- 
lar good  sense.  The  Democrats  who  count 
upon  the  colored  vote  in  the  Southern  States 
may  read  with  great  profit  what  their  former 
chief  says  upon  this  point. 

Suppose,  says  Mr.  Orr,  that  we  whites  had 
been  enslaved ; that  a party  had  made  war  to 
give  us  freedom  ; that  it  had  succeeded ; that  it 
had  periled  its  owm  supremacy  by  giving  us 
civil  and  political  rights ; and  that  then  those 
who  had  opposed  granting  us  all  these  boons 
should  appeal  to  us  to  join  with  them  and  over- 
throw the  party  of  our  deliverance  and  redemp- 
tion— would  any  white  man  tolerate  with  pa- 
tience such  a proposition  ? Some  of  our  party 


leaders  might  be  corrupt  and  treacherous,  but 
we  certainly  should  not  join  our  enemies  to  de- 
stroy our  party  until  we  had  tried  to  reform  it. 

Mr.  Orr  therefore  concludes  that,  as  the 
colored  citizens  will  long  hold  the  balance  of 
power,  and  cling  unalterably  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  as  all  old  party  issues,  banks,  in- 
ternal improvements,  etc.,  are  settled,  the  duty 
of  all  good  citizens  is  to  see  that  the  intelligence 
of  the  white  race  can  never  be  made  available 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs  until  it  secures  the  po- 
litical confidence  of  the  colored  voters.  With 
great  good  sense  Mr.  Orr  says,  in  conclusion, 
that  if  good  and  true  men  in  the  Southern  States 
will  consent  to  accept  the  reconstruction  acts  of 
Congress,  and  accept  the  new  conditions  of  af- 
fairs, they  could  do  something  to  correct  abuses 
and  restore  a real  prosperity. 


WAR  NEWS  BY  ATLANTIC  CABLE. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Atlantic  telegraph  is 
used  by  the  American  press  in  reporting  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war  in  France  is  a noteworthy  illus- 
tration of  the  enterprise  of  our  journals,  and  of 
their  superiority  to  the  European  as  purveyors 
of  news.  While  even  the  London  Times  is  sat- 
isfied with  the  most  meagre  outline  by  telegraph, 
and  depends  upon  correspondence  by  mail  for 
the  bulk  of  its  news,  American  journals  lay  be- 
fore their  readers  every  morning  voluminous  and 
comprehensive  dispatches  from  the  seat  of  war, 
giving  full  and  remarkably  accurate  accounts  of 
the  military  situation ; so  that,  although  it  passes 
through  London  on  its  way  here,  the  most  im- 
portant news  of  the  war  appears  first  in  the  pa- 
pers of  New  York.  The  New  York  Tribune, 
for  instance,  gave,  in  advance  of  European  jour- 
nals, the  first  detailed  account  of  the  great  bat- 


tle of  Gravelotte.  That  battle  was  fought  on 


Tribune  printed  a vivid  and  minute  description 
of  the  day’s  events,  at  a time  when  no  details 
were  known  in  London,  Paris,  or  Berlin.  The 


dispatch  was,  it  is  said,  the  longest  ever  sent  over 
the  Atlantic  telegraph,  and  the  cost  of  transmis- 
sion was  nearly  $5000.  These  facts  are  worthy 
of  record,  as  illustrating  the  enterprise  of  Amer- 
ican journalism. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  battle  of  Gravelotte  resulted  in  the  withdrawal 
of  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  under  Marshal 
Bazaine  within  the  fortifications  of  Metz,  to  which 
the  Prussian  forces  under  the  Prince  Koval  and  Gen- 
eral Steinmetz  immediately  laid  siege.  'The  army  of 
the  Crown  Prince  continued  its  march  upon  Paris, 
moving  more  slowly  and  cautiously  as  it  approached 
the  French  capital.  M ‘Mahon’s  movements  have  been 
variously  reported,  the  dispatches  of  one  day  being 
generally  contradicted  by  those  of  the  next ; but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  well  ascertained  that  the  French  command- 
er has  concentrated  his  forces  to  the  north  of  the  Prus- 
sian line  of  advance,  in  such  a manner  as  to  secure  co- 
operation with  that  part  of  Bazaine’s  army  which  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  away  from  Metz,  and  to  await  the 
right  opportunity  to  give  battle.  The  French  hold  a 
very  strong  position  between  Montmedv,  Verdun,  St. 
Menekould,  and  Rheims,  with  ample  railroad  commu- 
nication with  Paris. 

Prussian  cavalry  scouts  were  seen  on  the  28th  ulL  at 
Meaux,  twenty-five  miles  from  Paris.  All  the  forts 
about  that  city  have  been  fully  provisioned  and  gar- 
risoned. The  head-quarters  of  the  Prussian  army  were 
at  Bar-le-Duc  on  the  27th. 

French  official  dispatches  say  that  on  the  2J5th  ult.  a 
force  of  10.000  Germans,  under  command  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Saxony,  attacked  the  fortress  of  Verdun,  and, 
after  a severe  engagement,  was  repulsed  by  the  gar- 
rison with  great  Toss.  On  the  same  day  the  French 
garrison  at  Vitry  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  a su- 
perior force,  the  Prussians  capturing  sixteen  guns  and 
860  prisoners. 

The  garrison  of  Strasbourg  continues  to  hold  out 
The  Prussians  are  endeavoring  to  turn  the  course  of 
the  river  111.  which  supplies  the  city  with  water.  If 
successful,  this  will  drain  the  moat. 

Ratifications  of  the  treaty  for  guaranteeing  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  have  been  interchanged  at  London 
by  the  representatives  of  the  several  powers. 

The  following  was  the  disposition  of  the  German 
army  at  latest  advices : There  are  eighteen  corps  d'ar- 
mee,  containing  40,000  men  each.  The  first  army, 
under  Steinmetz,  has  the  First,  Seventh,  and  Eighth 
Corps  at  Metz ; the  second  army,  under  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles,  the  Second,  Third,  Ninth,  and  Tentli 
Corps,  at  Metz;  the  third  army,  under  the  Prussian 
Crown  Prince,  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Eleventh  Corps, 
and  two  Bavarian  corps,  marching  on  Paris ; the  fourth 
army,  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  has  the  Fourth 
and  Tw  elfth  Corps,  and  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  Guards ; 
the  fifth  army,  under  General  Werder,  has  the  Wiirtem- 
berg  and  Baden  divisions,  and  is  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Strasbourg ; the  sixth  army,  under  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  is  on  the  Rhine;  and  the 
seventh  army,  under  Generals  Von  Canstein  and  Lcew- 
enfeld  is  at  Berlin.  Three  of  these  armies  are  in  re- 
serve. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

A project  of  law  has  been  submitted  by  the  Belgian 
government  to  the  Legislative  Chambers  regulating 
steamer  service  betw  een  Antw'erp  and  New  York.  The 
contract  contains  a guarantee  that  the  postal  receipts 
shall  amount  to  3,000,000  francs  a year. 

It  is  announced  that  Italian  troops  are  making  a 
general  movement  upon  the  territory  of  the  Pope,  and 
it  is  believed  that  Victor  Emanuel  can  not  control  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  get  possession  of  Rome. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  formerly  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  Eueland,  died  on  the  23d  of  August. 
He  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age. 

The  Bavarian  government  has  forbidden  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Infallibility  dogma. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

VTon-AnMiHAi.  Porter  has  been  appointed  Admiral, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Admiral 
Farragut.  His  commission  is  dated  August  20. 

An  official  report  from  the  Indian  Country  states 
that  the  Arrapahoes  a id  Cheyennes  are  gathering 
peaceably  at  their  agency,  and  little  further  trouble  is 
anticipated  from  them.  The  Kioways  are  also  report- 
ed as  coming  to  Fort  Sill,  and  it  is  said  that  they  have 
determined  hi  council  to  cease  from  hostilities.  The 
President  has  appointed  John  Holey,  of  Ohio,  ageut 
of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

Orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department 
for  the  purchase  of  17,000,000  of  bonds  and  the  sale  of 
$4,000,000  of  gold  in  the  month  of  September. 

The  total  internal  revenue  receipts  at  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amount  to  $37,024,- 
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IN  “ UNTER  DEN  LINDEN. 


French  Emperor  was  from  the  first  determined 
upon  hostilities.  The  first  audience  took  place 
on  July  9,  at  the  request  of  the  Count,  who  de- 
manded that  the  King  should  require  the  Prince 
of  Hohenzollern  to  withdraw  his  acceptance  of 
the  Spanish  crown.  The  King  replied  that,  as 
in  the  whole  affair  he  had  been  addressed  only 


the  Prince  should  at  any  subsequent  time  be  re- 
vived. The  King  decidedly  refused  to  comply 
with  any  such  demand,  and  when  Benedetti 
returned  to  his  proposal,  with  increasing  impor- 
tunity, stood  by  his  answer.  In  spite  of  this,  a 
few  hours  after  the  Count  requested  a third  aud- 
ience. Upon  being  asked  what  subject  was  to 


MY  NAME  IS  WILLIAM,  TOO. 


LEAVING  THE  PALACE. 


FROM  EMS  TO  BERLIN. 

Tiie  little  town  of  Ems — one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful watering-places  of  Germany — is  charming- 
ly situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lahn. 
Although  it  can  not  compete  with  Baden-Baden 
or  Homburg  in  the  magnificence  of  its  Kursaal, 
the  company  is  generally  considered  more  select 
than  at  either  of  the  other  watering-places.  It 
is  the  favorite  place  of  resort  for  the  royal  per- 
sonages of  Europe,  and  many  important  politic- 
al conferences  have  taken  place  there. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  as  well  as  the 
most  constant  visitors  at  Ems  is  King  William 
I.  of  Prussia,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  resort 
there  every  summer  to  recover  from  the  fatigues 
of  winter,  when  public  duties  press  most  heavily 
upon  him.  He  is  described  as  a most  affable 
and  courteous  old  gentleman,  and  a special  fa- 
vorite with  the  children  of  the  place,  with  whom 
he  unbends  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  The 
following  well-authenticated  anecdote  will  illus- 


for  Berlin.  He  took  leave  of  the  crowd  which 
had  assembled  to  witness  his  departure  with  ev- 
ident emotion.  “I  hope  to  see  you  all  once 
more,”  said  he.  “God  is  my  witness  that  I 
have  not  desired  war ; but  if  I am  forced  into  it 
I will  maintain  the  honor  of  Germany  to  the  last 
man.”  His  whole  journey  was  like  a triumphal 
progress.  At  every  city  and  village  on  the  way 
he  was  received  with  wild  enthusiasm.  When 
he  arrived  at  Berlin  the  streets  were  thronged 
with  people  who  had  come  out  to  bid  him  wel- 
come. He  was  deeply  moved  by  this  reception. 
His  course  from  the  railway  station  to  the  palace, 
through  the  magnificent  street  of  “Unter  den 
Linden,”  was  such  an  ovation  as  a crowned  head 
has  rarely  met  with  in  modern  times.  As  the 
carriage  approached  the  palace  the  pressure  be- 
came so  great  that  even  the  stone  pillars  in  the 
public  square  broke  off  as  if  they  had  been  made 
of  wood.  The  ceaseless  hurrahs  roared  like  a 
hurricane  around  the  palace.  The  King  alighted 


IN  THE  BARRACKS. 


trate  this  pleasant  trait  in  his  character.  A lit- 
tle fellow  of  eight  or  nine  summers  ran  up  to 
him  one  day,  as  he  was  walking  slowly  through 
one  of  the  parks,  and,  clasping  him  about  the 
knees,  looked  up  into  his  face  and  asked, 

“ Are  you  really  King  William  ?” 

“ Well,  I believe  so,  my  little  man,”  answered 
the  King,  amused  with  the  child’s  simple  con- 
fidence. “ What  do  you  want  of  me  ?" 

“ My  name  is  William,  too,  and  I want  to  be 
a soldier — one  of  those  with  red  facings  to  their 
uniforms,  and  big  white  feathers  in  their  caps.” 

“ God  bless  you,  my  little  man !”  replied  the 
King,  deeply  moved.  “ When  you  grow  up  you 
must  tell  your  wish  to  my  son  Fkitz,  and  say 
that  old  King  William  gave  you  permission." 

Nothing  could  have  touched  the  soldier  king 
more  nearly  than  such  an  incident. 

This  summer  King  William’s  visit  at  Ems 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  interruption. 
The  stoiy  of  the  interviews  between  him  and 
Count  Benkdetti,  the  French  Minister  to  Prus- 
sia, which  terminated  in  war,  shows  that  the 


on  the  steps,  and,  with  deep  emotion,  repeatedly 
expressed  his  thanks.  He  could  scarcely  be  heard 
for  the  acclamations,  but  those  who  stood  nearest 
to  him  caught  the  words  : “With  such  inspira- 
tion of  my  people,  our  victory  is  secure ; we  may 
look  forward  to  the  future  without  fear.”  The 
King  then  entered  the  palace,  but  the  crowd  re- 
mained. All  at  once  the  national  hymn  began 
to  ascend  from  ten  thousand  voices.  The  people 
stood  with  uncovered  heads.  A small  proportion 
only  were  able  to  sing ; the  others  wept  from  ex- 
citement; and  even  those  who  took  part  in  the 
hymn  could  do  so  only  with  trembling  voice  and 
tearful  eye.  It  was  a moment  of  sublime  trans- 
figuration. At  length,  about  half  an  hour  before 
midnight,  the  multitude  were  informed  that  the 
King  had  still  many  heavy  tasks  to  attend  to,  and 
begged  them  to  retire.  “Home!  home!”  was 
at  once  the  universal  cry,  and  in  a few  minutes 
the  vast  throng  had  disappeared,  and  left  not  a 
soul  in  the  spacious  square. 

Then  the  next  day  came  the  hurried  but  sys- 
tematic business  of  preparation,  the  inspection 
of  troops,  and  finally  the  marching  out  of  the 
grand  army  to  a victorious  progress,  of  which  the 
most  sanguine  had  never  ventured  to  dream. 


THE  “INSULT”  TO  COUNT  BENEDETTI. 


as  the  head  of  the  family,  and  never  as  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  had  accordingly  given  no  com- 
mand for  the  acceptance  of  the  candidature,  he 
could  also  give 

no  command  for  — \ 

withdrawal.  A =0^'  T \ 

similar  inter-  :~Z=& 
view  took  place 

candidature  of  MARCHING  OUT. 


be  considered,  he  gave  for  answer  that  he  wished 
to  renew  the  discussion  of  the  morning.  The 
King  declined  another  audience,  ns  he  had  no 
answer  but'that 
already  given, 
nnd,  moreover, 
all  negotiations 
must  now  take 
place  through 

. ill'  Mini'll  i 


The  day  aft- 
er his  final  in- 
terview with 
Benedetti  the 
Ki-g  left  Ems, 
at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning, 
in  a special  train 
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way.  She  arrived 

and.  The  people  of  fc.  - - - 

the  village  received 
the  announcement  I 
of  her  appearing  in 

the  offing  by  a sig-  fejr ~ 

nal  from  a sema-  ^£^r;teggW^_  _= 

pll"iv.  '■•!  lip  |.I  - - 

such  purposes  on  a I 

point  of  land  at  the  I 

entrance  to  the  liar-  a| 
bor.  The  news  1 

spread  with  great 

rapidity  through-  a|9^^^3aME|^3l| 

out  the  town;  and  ? 

when  the  yacht  ar-  --  • frit 

rived  at  the  land-  jggS-1* ' Ifm L 

ing  Mr.  Cross  and  T; 

Captain  Musgrave  j 

found  the  whole  j 

population  assem-  Mmfjm 

bled  on  the  beach  to 

welcome  their  re-  aH  s r * 

turn. 

We  have  little  F3?^ 

more  to  add.  Mr. 

Raynal  took  pas- 

sage  in  the  first  I • •'••••  . 

vessel  which  sailed 

for  Australia.  — _ 

Captain  Musgrave, 

they  had  found  on 
the  shore,  at  the 
northern  part  of  the 

Auckland  Islands,  had  undoubtedly  been  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  ship  Invercauld,  which  had  been 
wrecked  upon  the  rocks  in  Port  Ross,  or  “ Sa- 
rah’s Bosom,”  as  the  sailors  called  it,  during  the 
time  while  they  were  living  in  their  cabin  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  group.  The  Invercauld  was 
a large  ship  of  eleven  hundred  tons.  Her  com- 
pany consisted  of  twenty-five  men.  Of  these 
six  went  down  with  the  wreck,  and  of  those  who 
escaped  to  the  shore  sixteen  perished  of  exhaus- 
tion and  famine.  The  three  survivors,  including 
the  captain,  were  taken  off  by  a Spanish  brig, 
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THE  STORY  OF  A SHIPWRECK. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Voyage  of  the  “Flying  Scud.”— Anxiety  for  her 

Safety. — Captain  Musgrave's  Account — A Shocking 

Spectacle.— -Lonely  Death  of  a Castaway.— The  Re- 
turn.—Conclusion. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  our  readers  were  in- 
formed of  the  departure  of  the  Flying  Scud, 
under  command  of  Captain  Musgrave,  from 
Stewart  Island,  in  search  of  those  of  the  party 
who  had  been  left  behind  at  the  island  refuge 
where  so  many  weary  months  had  been  passed. 
Week  after  week  went  by,  and  still  no  tidings 
of  the  little  vessel  and  her  adventurous  crew 
were  received.  At  length  Mr.  Ilaynal,  though 
hoping  against  hope,  began  to  feel  the  keenest 
anxiety  in  regard  to  her  fate,  in  which  the  kind- 
hearted  people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
warmly  sympathized.  They  had  a fellow-towns- 
man to  regret,  whom  they  respected  highly ; but 
Mr.  Raynal  mourned  for  Captain  Musgrave  as 
for  a lost  brother.  They  were  indeed  nearer 
than  most  brothers.  Captain  Musgrave  had  been 
his  true-hearted  companion  in  many  scenes  of 
trying  hardship  and  suffering,  and  now,  it  was 
only  too  probable,  had  perhaps  lost  his  life  in 
the  attempt  to  rescue  his  comrades  from  the  iso- 
lation and  dangers  of  a desert  island. 

Happily  these  fears  were  not  realized. 

For  in  the  mean  time  the  Flying  Scud,  though 
meeting  with  some  trying  delays  on  account  of 
calms,  made  the  voyage  to  the  island  without 
any  serious  mishap  of  any  kind.  She  was  skill- 
fully piloted  by  Captain  Musgrave  into  the  great 
bay,  and  so  onward  to  the  little  land-locked  har- 
bor where  the  Grafton  had  been  wrecked,  and 
on  the  shores  of  which  their  cabin  was  situated. 
Harry  was  the  first  to  see  the  yacht  from  the 
beach  as  she  sailed  into  the  harbor.  He  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  the  emotions  which  the  spec- 
tacle of  a vessel  coming  to  their  rescue  awakened 
that  he  threw  his  arms  up  convulsively,  and 
then  sank  fainting  upon  the  sand.  He  had  not 
strength  even  to  call  out  to  George  to  come  and 
see.  George,  however,  was  soon  found ; and  as 
soon  as  the  men  had  recovered  a little  from  the 
effects  of  their  excessive  joy  they  were  taken  on 
board  the  yacht,  and  she  immediately  set  sail  on 
her  return. 

Their  voyage  was  delayed  somewhat  by  con- 
trary winds,  and  before  they  got  fairly  clear  of 
the  islands  they  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in 
“Sarahs  Bosom,”  the  harbor  situated  at  the 
northern  part  of  the  group,  as  previously  de- 
scribed. 

They  went  on  shore  while  anchored  in  this 
port,  and  in  the  course  of  their  rambles  among 
the  rocks  and  thickets  they  came  suddenly  upon 
a most  shocking  spectacle.  It  was  that  of  the 
dead  body  of  a sailor,  lying  upon  a rude  bed 
made  of  moss  spread  upon  a floor  of  boards,  and 
partly  sheltered  by  a kind  of  booth  framed  with 
stems  of  small  trees  and  covered  with  boughs. 
He  appeared  to  have  been  but  a short  time  dead. 
One  of  his  feet  was  enveloped  in  bandages,  as  if 
it  had  been  wounded.  In  his  hand  was  a slate, 
on  which  the  poor  fellow  had  evidently  written 
something,  under  a faint  and  forlorn  hope,  prob- 
ably, of  thereby  conveying  his  last  dying  message 
to  his  friends  and  family  at  home,  but  the  writ- 
ing had  been  so  far  effaced  by  the  rain  that  it 
was  not  legible.  They  knew  at  once  that  this 
was  the  body  of  some  shipwrecked  sailor,  and 
they  afterward  learned  the  particulars  of  the  dis- 
aster which  was  the  means  of  bringing  him  to 
this  melancholy  end. 

As  soon  as  wind  and  weather  allowed  they 
left  this  port,  and  the  yacht  proceeded  on  her 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  RESCUERS. 


himself,  he  embraced  the  very  first  opportunity, 
after  reaching  Australia,  to  embark  for  France, 
where  he  arrived  safely,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years. 


and,  after  running  rather  more  than  a mile  be- 
yond, reaches  the  little  village  of  Chimbach, 
which  lies  on  high  ground.  The  road  then  de- 
scends for  more  than  a mile  to  Lembaeh  ; passes 
through  the  forest  ofKatzentlml,  lying  in  a small 
valley,  and  terminates  at  Bitchc,  a fortress  of 
great  natural  strength,  twenty-five  miles  distant 
from  Weissenburg.  But  the  ground  extending 
a few  miles  south  of  the  Lauter,  toward  Saverne 
and  Haguenan,  is  diversified  with  hills  and 
woods,  though  not  at  all  of  a mountainous  char- 
acter. It  was  this  tract  of  country,  toward 
Neuweiler,  Ingweiler,  and  Frischweiler,  on  the 
western  side,  that  was  surreptitiously  explored 
on  the  26th  of  July  by  the  reconnoitring  party 
of  Baden  officers,  led  by  Count  Zeppeln,  one  of 
whom  was  killed,  and  two  became  captives  to 
the  French. 

The  action  in  which  M‘Mahon  was  defeated, 
though  its  consequences  were  momentous,  was 
rather  a surprise  by  overwhelming  numbers  thau 
a regular  battle.  A portion  of  Marshal  M ‘Ma- 
hon’s corps  d’arme'e,  two  regiments  of  the  line, 
one  of  foot  chasseurs,  one  of  mounted  chasseurs, 
and  one  of  Turcos,  under  General  Abel  DouaY, 
had  encamped  the  night  before  close  to  Weis- 
senburg. At  daybreak  next  morning  they  were 
aroused  by  a violent  cannonade  from  the  hills  of 
the  Bienwald,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Lau- 
ter, whence  they  were  attacked  by  a very  superior 
German  force.  They  fought  obstinately  during 
several  hours.  The  Crown  Prince  and  his  staff 
were  on  the  left  of  the  German  line,  the  artillery 
was  in  the  centre,  and  the  columns  of  German 
troops  were  massed  on  the  right.  The  French 
had  but  three  guns  at  first,  but  they  got  some 
reinforcements  by  railway,  and  maintained  a 
brave  contest  till  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
General  Ahel  Douay  was  killed  by  a shell ; 
Brigadier  Montmarie  was  wounded  ; there  was 
great  slaughter,  and  several  hundred  French  sol- 
diers, with  eighteen  officers,  were  taken  prison- 
ers ; one  gun  was  also  taken. 


WEISSENBURG. 


The  town  of  Weissenburg  (printed  Wissem- 
bourg  on  French  maps),  of  which  we  give  a view 
on  our  first  page,  w'as  the  scene  of  Marshal 
M ‘Mahon’s  crushing  defeat  by  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia.  It  was  formerly  a free  city  of  the 
German  empire,  and  is  situated  close  to  the 
frontier,  on  the  Lauter,  a tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
running  into  that  river  at  or  near  Lauterbourg. 
The  town  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  and  for  six  years — from  1 719  to  1725 — 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  unfortunate  Stanislas 
Lecztnski,  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  elect-King  of 
Poland.  It  has  more  than  once  owed  its  selec- 
tion for  a battle-ground  to  the  works  with  which 
its  neighborhood  was  furnished  by  Marshal  Vil- 
lars,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  his  con- 
quest of  Alsace.  In  1705  the  Marshal  caused  a 
series  of  redoubts  and  intrenchments  to  be  con- 
structed from  the  Geisberg — or,  to  use  the  French 
name,  the  “Mont  du  Pigeonnier” — which  lies 
at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  town,  above  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Lauter,  as  far  as  Lauter- 
bourg; and  these  lines  have,  time  after  time,  been 
captured  and  recaptured.  They  were  stormed 
more  than  once  during  the  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion ; and  on  October  1 3,  1 793,  they  were  carried 
by  the  Austrians,  under  Prince  Waldeck.  The 
Germans,  however,  held  them  only  for  a short 
time,  as  on  Christmas-day  of  the  same  year  they 
were  retaken  by  the  French  ; and  since  that  time 
Weissenburg  has  enjoyed  an  interval  of  peaceful 
existence  as  the  chef  lieu  of  the  department  of 
the  Bns-Rhin.  It  is  distant  twenty-seven  miles, 
northeast,  from  Strasbourg,  by  the  railway  which 
passes  through  Haguenau,  seven  miles  from 

Weissenburg,  and 

which  there  forms 

forest  of  Mandat. 


As  for  Mr.  Raynal 


SAARBRUCK. 

This  little  frontier  town,  of  which  we  give  A 
view  on  our  first  page  this  week,  will  be  knoWH 
in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  poor  little  Prince 
Imperial’s  “baptism  of  fire.”  It  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Saar  (the  old  Roman 
Saravus),  whence,  indeed,  it  derives  its  name, 
which,  being  translated  into  English,  is  Saar- 
bridge.  It  lies  a little  southeast  of  Treves,  at 
the  point  where  the  valleys  of  the  Saar  and  Sulz- 
baeli  meet,  and  is  dominated  by  the  heights  of 
Spikeren,  which,  on  August  2,  the  French  car- 
ried at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  whence,  an 
hour  later,  they  bombarded  the  town.  Contain- 
ing about  12,600  inhabitants,  Saarbriick  pos- 
sesses, or  rather  possessed,  several  handsome 
buildings,  a very  good  college,  and  a large  cus- 
tom-house, and  was  joined  to  its  suburb,  St.  Jo- 
hann, on  the  opposite  bank,  by  a handsome  stone 
bridge. 

The  country  round  is  studded  with  coal-mines, 
but  the  mineral  extracted  is  of  a very  poor  qual- 
ity, being  hard,  schistous,  very  smoky,  and  sul- 
phurous. It,  however,  was  chiefly  exported  to 
France,  being  largely  used  on  the  Eastern  Rail- 
way. The  annual  value  of  the  exported  coal 
has  been  estimated  at  seven  millions  of  thalers. 

Not  far  from  here  is  that  legendary  coal-mine 
known  as  the  “burning  mountain,”  which,  set 
on  fire  in  1780,  still  continues  to  burn. 

The  town  was  founded  in  V tenth  century, 
and  remained  under  the  rule  01  die  bishops  of 
Metz  until  1240,  at  which  epoch  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  many  petty  princes  then  so 
prevalent.  From  1380  tc  1G79  it  belonged  to 
the  dukes  of  Nassau,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
y under  the  command  of  Turenne, 
envard  retaken  and  burned  bj’  the 
It  fell  to  the  French  in  1 794,  but  was 
ussia  bygone  of  the  treaties  of  1815. 


but  w 
Austri 
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“C’EST  LUI.” 

Come,  little  bark,  come  to  the  land ! 

Come,  little  sail,  over  the  sea ! 

As  she  shades  her  tweet  eyes  with  her  hand, 
And  half  doubts  us  she  murmurs  “ Ceat  lui," 
There’s  a line  of  white  light  on  the  blue, 
There’s  a path  through  the  depths  to  her  feet, 
And  the  dark  sail  is  hastening  through, 

And  the  last  hour  of  waiting  is  sweet. 

But  the  length  of  an  oar  to  the  land ! 

Can  they  guess  what  the  meeting  will  be? 
Sweet  eyes  shaded  by  little  brown  hand, 

Sweet  lips  parted  and  saying  “ Ceat  lui," 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE, 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “A  Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

FISHING  FOR  AN  INVITATION. 

“ What  a strange  girl ! ” muttered  Richard,  as 
he  stood  in  the  same  hollowed  rock,  alone,  where 
Harry  and  he  had  first  taken  shelter.  “ What  a 
compound  of  strength  and  weakness — as  my  mo- 
ther says  all  girls  are,  though  I have  never  known 
them  strong  before ! How  eager  she  seemed  to 
part  company  with  me,  and  how  anxious  to  get 
home  without  me — and  I am  never  to  speak  of 
what  has  happened,  to  her  father  nor  to  Solo- 
mon ! This  Solomon  is  her  unwelcome  wooer, 
that  is  clear.  He  is  neither  young  nor  handsome 
— nor  attractive  in  any  way  in  her  eyes,  I reckon. 
And  what  a beauty  she  is,  to  be  thrown  away  on 
such  a boor!” 

The  recollection  that  the  door  at  the  top  of  the 
rock  had  been  left  open,  and  the  key  inside  it, 
here  flashed  upon  him.  “She  will  be  sorry 
about  that  key,” he  thought;  “and  glad  and 
grateful  to  me  if  I go  back  and  fetch  it.  The  old 
man  will  be  wroth  with  her  for  having  trusted  a 
stranger  with  such  a treasure.  This  Trevethick 
must  be  an  ingenious  fellow,  and  a long-sighted 
one,  no  doubt.  It  was  he  who  applied  to  Parson 
Whymper  for  a lease  of  the  old  mine,  if  I re- 
member right.  Perhaps  the  chaplain  may  help 
me  to  get  it  him,  for  I owe  him  something  for 
his  daughter’s  sake.  The  idea  of  his  having 
such  a daughter!  What  rubbish  is  this  we  art- 
ists talk  of  birth  and  beauty ! Neither  in  life 
nor  on  canvas  have  I ever  seen  one  so  fair  as 
this  girl.”  He  meditated  for  a moment,  then 
cried  out,  angrily:  “Heaven  curse  me,  if  I 
harm  her  1 What  an  ungrateful  villain  should  I 
be ! If  there  be  a Gehenna,  and  but  one  man  in 
it,  I should  deserve  to  be  that  man !” 

Then  he  began  to  climb  the  rock.  He  did 
not  tarry  this  time  for  breath  nor  shelter,  though 
the  wind  had  no  whit  abated,  but  trod  right  on 
till  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  catastrophe 
which  had  been  so  near  fatal  to  him  had  occurred. 
“It  was  a narrow  escape,”  mused  he,  looking 
down  upon  the  place,  not  without  a slight  shudder. 
“What  odd  things  come  into  the  head  when 
Death  is  whispering  in  the  ear!  If  it  had  not 
been  for  my  fair  guide,  where  should  I have  been 
by  this  time?  Beneath  the  sea,  for  certain. 
But  what  else?  How  strange  it  seems  that  if 
there  is  any  ‘else,’  no  one,  from  the  beginning 
of  time  till  now,  of  all  the  millions  who  have 
experienced  it,  should  have  come  back  to  tell  us ! 
And  yet  there  was  a man  who  came  back  from 
the  grave  once.  Who  was  he  ? I recollect  his 
picture  by  Ilaydon ; his  talk  must  have  been 
better  worth  listening  to  than  that  of  most.  Is 
nothing  true  that  one  hears  or  reads,  I wonder  ? 
Here  is  where  I kissed  her ! I wouldn’t  kiss  her 
again,  if  I had  the  chance ; I sw  ear  I would  not. 

I am  a good  boy  now — all  morality,  if  not  relig- 
ion— for  they  do  say  that  hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions — which  seems  hard.  If  one  is  to  be 
punished  for  one’s  wicked  thoughts — even  if  they 
do  not  bear  fruit — it  is  surely  but  reasonable  that 
one’s  good  ones — even  if  never  carried  into  prac- 
tice— should  be  set  down  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  ledger.” 

With  an  exclamation  of  contempt  or  impa- 
tience, he  turned  from  the  dizzy  sight  of  cliff 
and  sea,  and  shouldered  his  way  through  the 
wind-kept  doorway  on  to  the  open  summit  of  the 
rock.  It  was  a wild  waste  place  indeed,  yet  not 
without  ample  indications  of  having  been  inhab- 
ited in  days  of  old.  Low  but  massive  walls 
sketched  out  the  ground-plan  of  many  a cham- 
ber, the  respective  uses  of  which  could  only  now 
be  guessed  at.  But  beneath  one  broken  arch 
there  was  a heap  of  rude  steps  with  a stone  some- 
thing on  it,  which  Richard  rightly  imagined  had 
once  formed  an  altar.  Man  "had  worshiped 
there  thirteen  hundred  years  ago.  Nay,  not  far 
off,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  this  desolate  hold, 
there  was  a burial-ground,  with  a low  wall  of 
earth  about  it,  which  neither  time,  nor  the  curi- 
ous barbarism  which  marks  our  epoch,  had  much 
defaced.  The  archaeologists  had  been  there,  of 
course,  and  discovered  evidence  which  had  satis- 
fied them  of  the  presence  of  the  remains  of  their 
fellow-creatures;  but  with  that  they  had  been 
content.  The  dead  had,  for  the  most  part,  been 
left  undisturbed  in  their  rocky  graves,  to  await 
the  summons  in  the  faith  of  which— and  per- 
haps even  for  it— they  had  died.  For  these 
were  King  Arthur’s  men  (as  Richard  had  read) 
—the  warriors  who  had  helped  the  blameless  king 
“to  drive  the  heathen  and  to  slay  the  beast,  to 
fell  the  forest  and  let  in  the  sun.”' 

The  lonely  desolation  of  the  place,  and  its 
natural  sublimity,  combined  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  late  deadly  peril,  tinged  the  young 
man’s  thoughts  with  an  unusual  seriousness" ; and 
yet  he  could  not  restrain  the  cynicism  that  was 
habitual  to  him  whenever  his  attention  was  com- 
pelled to  solemn  subjects. 

“Now,  are  these  poor  folks — whose  creed 
must  have  been  any  thing  but  orthodox,  by  all  j 
accounts— all  iu  egr  jtolj  tcjnneirts, [^wonder,  or  J 


only  waiting  to  be  so,  for  a few  hundreds  of 
years  longer?  Such  was  my  mother’s  friend, 
Joanna’s,  comfortable  creed,  and  it  is  shared,  as 
I understand,  by  all  the  most  excellent  people. 
How  much  better  (if  so)  would  it  have  been  for 
them  to  have  been  born  and  cradled  on  this 
rock  as  sea-gulls ! Gad,  to  dwell  here  and  fight 
for  a king  about  whose  very  existence  posterity 
is  to  be  in  doubt  in  this  world,  and  then  to  go  to 
the  devil ! What  a nightmare  view  of  life  it 
seems ! If,  an  hour  ago  or  so,  things  had  turned 
out  otherwise  with  me,  I should  have  solved  the 
problem  for  myself.  I almost  wish  I had.  And 
yet  it  was  not  so  when  I was  clinging  tooth  and 
nail  to  the  cliff  yonder ; and  these  folks  would 
not  have  died  if  "they  could  have  helped  it,  nei- 
ther. There’s  something  ugly  in  black  Death 
that  disinclines  man  to  woo  her.  This  wind 
bites  to  the  marrow,  and  I’ll  go.  I’ve  seen 
Gethin  now,  and  there’s  an  end.”  He  turned, 
and  walked  as  slowly  as  the  blast  would  let  him 
toward  the  gate.  “ And  yet,  if  it  was  warmer, 
and  summer-time,”  continued  he,  “I  should 
like  to  sketch  these  things,  or  some  of  them,  es- 
pecially if  Harry  were  with  me.”  He  came  out, 
and  locked  the  door,  and  once  more  stood  in  the 
shelter  of  it,  with  the  key  in  his  hand.  “ She’ll 
be  glad  I went  back  for  this,  and  know  that  it 
was  done  for  her  sake.  If  she  had  but  money, 
now — this  girl — and  was  a lady,  and  all  that ! 
Or  if  I could  choose  whom  I would !”  He  be- 
gan to  descend  slowly,  step  by  step ; the  furious 
gale  forgotten  ; his  late  escape  from  death  unre- 
membered ; one  thought  alone  monopolizing  his 
mind — the  thought  that  monppi.izes  all  men’s 
minds  (or  nearly  all)  at  his  age.  It  was  here 
that  his  hat  had  blown  oft',  and  her  soft  curls  had 
played  about  his  face ; it  was  there  that  he  had 
first  clasped  her  waist,  and  had  not  been  rebuked. 
Then  he  fell  to  thinking  of  all  that  had  happened 
between  them  during  the  few  hours  that  were 
already  an  epoch  in  his  life.  Why  had  she 
looked  so  frightened  at  first  seeing  him  ? Had 
he  seemed  to  come  upon  her  as  her  “fate,” as 
some  girls  say?  He  would  ask  her  that  some 
day — perhaps  up  yonder  amidst  the  ruins.  He 
hail  not  missed  the  look  of  annoyance  which  she 
wore  when  Solomon  had  spoken  to  him  so  rough- 
ly, nor  failed  to  couple  it  with  the  expressions 
she  had  before  made  use  of  with  reference  to  Coe 
the  elder;  and  the  gratitude  with  which  her  fa- 
ther regarded  his  memory.  This  Solomon  might 
be  a suitor  who  was  backed  by  the  old  man,  but 
certainly  not  encouraged  by  Harry.  Was  she 
already  engaged  to  him,  tacitly  or  otherwise? 
It  was  impossible,  being  what  she  was,  that  she 
should  not  have  been  wooed  by  somebody. 

Richard  Yorke  was  not  one  of  those  exacting 
characters  who  demand  that  the  object  of  their 
affections  should  never  have  attracted  those  of 
another ; he  was  even  reasonable  enough  to  have 
forgiven  her  (if  necessary)  for  having  returned 
them,  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a more 
worthy  admirer  in  himself.  There  are  many 
more  varieties  of  Love  than  even  the  poets  have 
classified ; and  perhaps  it  is  in  despair  of  deal- 
ing with  this  Proteus  that  we  elders  so  often  ig- 
nore him  in  our  calculations. 

The  day  was  darkening  by  the  time  Richard 
reached  the  village.  Around  the  inn  door  were 
a group  of  miners,  who  stared  at  his  bare  head 
hard  enough,  but  gave  way  to  him  civilly.  They 
were  talking  and  laughing  loudly,  and  wiping 
their  mouths  with  the  backs  of  their  hands.  It 
was  evident  that  somebody  had  been  “ standing 
treat”  in  the  narrow  passage ; and  leaning  their 
elbows  on  the  sill  of  the  little  bar  window  were 
more  miners,  each  with  his  pint  pot  of  ale. 

“Here’s  luck  to  Trevethick  and  Coe,”  said 
one,  “ for  a parting  toast.” 

“Ha,  ha,  that’s  good!”  cried  another,  in  ap- 
preciation of  this  commercial  epigram;  “Treve- 
thick and  Coe ; to  be  sure  ’ 

“Trevethick  and  Coe,  md  may  the  copper 
last !” 

But  one,  emboldened  by  the  liquor,  or  natu- 
rally more  audacious  than  the  rest,  put  his  head 
and  shoulders  through  the  open  window,  and, 
making  a trumpet  of  his  two  hands,  whispered 
in  a hoarse  voice,  audible  to  every  one : ‘ ‘ And 
is  it  to  be  Coe  and  Trevethick  also,  Miss  Harrv 
—eh?” 

Then  the  window  was  slammed  down  with  no 
gentle  haud,  and  the  men  went  out  laughing 
heartily,  and  for  the  first  time  leaving  room  for 
Richard  to  pass  in.  He  did  not  look  toward  the 
bar  window,  but,  as  though  he  had  heard  no- 
thing, walked  quickly  past  it  into  the  sitting- 
room,  which  had  been  allotted  to  hhn.  It  was 
strange,  since  what  he  had  just  heard  only  con- 
firmed the  suspicions  which  he  had  already  en- 
tertained, that  the  words  should  give  him  annoy- 
ance; but  they  certainly  did  so.  What  was 
more  natural  than  that  this  inn-keeper’s  daugh- 
ter should  be  engaged  to  marry  her  father’s 
friend — a man  apparently  well-to-do,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  doing  better  ? What  could  be  more 
unreasonable  than  for  Mr.  Richard  Yorke,  a young 
gentleman  whose  only  hope  in  life  was  to  marry 
a girl — or  an  old  woman,  for  that  matter — with 
a good  fortune,  to  be  irritated  at  such  intelli- 
gence, especially  after  an  acquaintance  with  this 
‘ ‘ Miss  Harry”  of  about  three  hours  at  most  ? 
After  a minute  or  two  of  reflection  the  idea 
seemed  to  strike  even  himself  in  the  same  light ; 
for  he  gave  a short  sharp  laugh,  and  said  what 
a fool  he  was,  and  then  lit  his  pipe.  Even  to- 
bacco, however,  that  balm  of  hurt  minds,  did 
not  altogether  soothe  him.  He  could  think  of 
nothing  but.  this  young  girl,  whose  beauty  had 
bewitched  him,  and  to  whose  courage  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  he  owed  his  life.  He  had  sworn 
to  himself — and  there  was  no  necessity  to  repeat 
it — that  he  meant  her  no  harm.  Indeed,  it 
would  not  be  less  than  she  deserved  to  ask  her 
to  be  his  wife.  Perhaps,  if  this  mine,  in  which 
her  father  had  a share,  should  turn  out  well,  she 
would  not  be  so  bad  a match,  even  iu  point  of 
money  j but  to  this  he  did  not  attach  much  im- 


portance. He  was  indulging  in  a dream,  which 
he  fondly  imagined  was  unselfish  and  honorable 
to  himself  in  a high  degree.  Quite  a virtuous 
.glow  seemed  to  mingle  with  his  ardent  passion  ; 
though  the  fact  simply  was  (as  it  often  is  in  such 
cases)  that,  for  a personal  gratification,  he  was 
prepared  to  barter  his  future  prospects.  He  did 
not  doubt  but  that  what  he  contemplated  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  this  young  girl;  he  must 
seem  like  an  angel  to  her  (for  love  does  not  al- 
ways touch  us  with  the  sense  of  unworthiness) ; 
as,  indeed,  by  comparison  with  this  man  Coe,  he 
was.  His  mother  would  be  a good  deal  “put 
out,”  it  was  true,  but  then  she  was  too  fond  of 
him  to  be  angry  with  him  for  long,  far  less  to 
break  with  him.  He  was  his  own  master,  for 
some  time  to  come,  at  all  events,  for  he  had  two 
hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket. 

What  nonsense  do  the  greatest  philosophers 
sometimes  discourse,  when  their  topic  is  Self- 
interest!  It  is  likely  enough  that  self-interest 
actuates  them,  at  d in  a supreme  degree.  When 
folks  are  by  nature  wise  and  prudent — or  if  their 
tastes  are  studious,  and  their  vices  few — or  when, 
above  all,  the  bruin  is  seasoned,  and  the  blood 
moves  sluggishly  in  the  veins,  then  men  do  act 
for  their  own  advantage,  and  keep  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  main  chance.  But  with  most  of 
us,  especially  when  young,  self-interest,  proper- 
ly so  called,  is  often  but  a feather’s  weight  in 
the  balance  of  Motive.  Revenge  makes  it  kick 
the  beam;  and  Passion;  and  even  momentary 
Whim.  It  was  one  of  the  arguments  advanced 
by  Christian  men  in  favor  of  slavery,  that  no  man 
would  ill-use  his  slave,  because  it  was  his  own 
property  ; as  though  the  lust  of  cruelty  in  a bru- 
tal nature  were,  while  it  lasted,  not  ten  times  as 
strong  as  the  lust  of  gain.  There  are  moments 
when  a man  is  ready  to  part  with  not  only  his 
earthly  prospects,  but  his  hopes  of  heaven,  rath- 
er than  be  balked  of  an  immediate  satisfaction : 
that  of  striking  his  brother  to  the  heart,  or  grow- 
ing rich  by  one  stroke  of  fraud,  or  ruining  for- 
e\  er  the  woman  that  loves  him  best ; and  there 
are  many  men,  in  no  such  desperate  case,  whose 
only  guide  is  Impulse,  and  whose  care  for  the 
morrow  is  dwarfed  to  nothing  matched  with  the 
gratification  of  to-day.  These  are  said  to  have 
no  enemies  but  themselves,  but  they  have  victims ; 
and,  though  not  apt  for  plots,  are  often  more 
dangerous  than  the  m ist  designing  knaves. 

Pipe  after  pipe  smoked  Richard  Yorke  as  he 
sat  over  the  fire  in  the  deepening  twilight,  so 
deep  in  thought  that  it  quite  startled  him,  when, 
suddenly  looking  up,  he  found  that  all  was  dark. 
Then  he  rang  the  bell,  and  Hannah  entered  with 
the  wished-for  candles. 

* ‘ Is  your  master  in  ?’’ 

“ I’ll  see,  Sir.  Do  you  wish  to  see  him?” 

“ Yes.  First  bring  me  a bottle  of  sherry  and 
two  glasses,  then  ask  him  to  step  in.” 

The  serving-maid  obeyed ; and  presently  there 
was  a heavy  step  in  the  passage,  and  in  strode 
John  Trevethick,  a man  of  sixty  years  or  so,  but 
straight  as  a pine,  and  strong  as  an  oak. 

“Your  servant,  Sir,”  said  he,  in  a gruff  voice, 
and  with  no  such  inclination  of  the  head  as  land- 
lords use. 

“ Good-evening,  Mr.  Trevethick.  I am  afraid 
I’m  putting  you  to  some  inconvenience  by  com- 
ing to  Gethin  so  many  weeks  before  the  usual 
time.” 

“Nay,  Sir;  my  house  is  open  summer  and 
winter.  ” 

“ Now,  I wonder  is  this  the  natural  manner  of 
this  boor,”  thought  Richard,  “or  has  he  been 
already  prejudiced  against  me  by  the  other? — 
And  an  excellent  house  it  is,  Mr.  Trevethick; 
I little  expected  to  find  so  good  a one  down  here, 
I promise  you.” 

“Well,  I built  it  myself,  Sir,”  said  the  land- 
lord ; “so  it  don’t  hecome  me  to  say  much  of 
that.  It  cost  me  a good  bit  of  money,  however ; 
and  it’s  hard  to  get  it  back,  when  one's  season 
only  lasts  for  a month  or  two.  ” 

“Ah!  I’m  the  first  swallow  that  you’ve  seen 
this  year,  I dare  say.  Well,  I hope  1 herald  a 
lucky  summer.  Take  a glass  of  your  own  sher- 
ry, will  you  ?” 

The  landlord  looked  suspiciously  at  his  guest : 
perhaps  the  phrase  “your  own  sherry”  smote  his 
conscience,  knowing  the  price  he  paid  for  it,  and 
what  it  was,  and  what  he  meant  to  charge; 
but  grunting : “ Here’s  to  you,  Sir,”  he  filled  his 
glass,  and  smacked  his  lips  over  it  slowly. 

“Solomon  has  not  set  him  against  me,”  was 
Richard’s  conclusion.  “The  graceful  manner 
of  this  Cornish  giant  is  natural  to  him. — You 
have  a fine  castle  here,  Mr.  Trevethick,  and  nobly 
placed.  Indeed,  I never  saw  the  like  before.” 

“ So  most  folks  say,”  answered  the  landlord. 

“There  is  not  much  left  of  it,  however,”  said 
Richard,  smiling. 

“ Well,  it  ’ll  last  my  time,  at  all  events,  and  I 
dare  say  yours,”  was  the  morose  reply. 

“Indeed  it  will,  and  that  of  many  a genera- 
tion to  come.  It  is  seldom  one  sees  such  massive 
walls.  A good  deal  of  trouble,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  people  from  run- 
ning away  with  them,  to  judge  by  this ;”  and  he 
held  up  the  key. 

“Well,  the  castle  is  mine,  Sir — or,  at  least,  I 
pay  my  rent  for  it ; and,  1 suppose,  I can  do 
what  1 like  with  my  own.  If  there  was  no  gate 
there,  do  you  think  any  body  would  pay  me  for 
viewing  the  place?  Not  they.  Why,  there’s 
some  parties  ain’t  even  content  with  the  key,  but 
must  have  a guide  too,  or  else  they  buttons  up 
their  pockets.” 

It  was  so  impossible  to  misunderstand  the 
bearing  of  this  remark  that  Richard  burst  out 
into  a good-humored  laugh  ; he  was  really  pleased 
because  the  landlord’s  hint  assured  him  that  he 
was  in  ignorance  that  he  had  had  a guide.  “ I 
shall  certainly  pay  my  footing,  Mr.  Trevethick, 
the  same  as  if  I had  had  an  attendant — of  which, 
however,  I should  have  been  glad  at  one  or  two 
places ; the  wind  did  take  my  hat,  and  very 
nearly  the  rest  of  me.  But  what  I meant  by 


the  trouble  that  was  taken  to  secure  your  ruins 
from  intruders  was  with  reference  not  to  the 
door,  but  to  the  key  of  it.  Why,  if  it  were  a real 
castle,  full  of  furniture,  it  could  not  be  more  ef- 
fectually guarded.  You  must  have  good  lock- 
smiths hereabout,  if  that’s  a specimen  of  their 
work.” 

The  icy  landlord  thawed  again. 

“ Well,  Sir,  the  fact  is,  I made  that  key  with 
my  own  hands.  ” 

“ You  ?”  cried  Richard,  in  affected  astonish- 
ment. “Why,  you  must  be  a mechanical  gen- 
ius. Look  at  the  work!  look  at  the  wards!” 
and  he  scrutinized  them  admiringly  close  to  the 
candle.  “Do  take  another  glass,  Mr.  Treve- 
thick.” 

“Nay,  Sir ; I’ve  a friend  in  the  parlor  waiting 
for  me,”  rejoined  the  landlord,  dryly.  He  ap- 
peared already  to  regret  haring  given  way  to 
that  momentary  feeling  of  self-esteem. 

“ I wish  I had,”  observed  Richard,  smiling. 
“It’s  lonely  work  coming  down  here  by  one’s 
self,  and  finding  nobody  to  speak  to.” 

There  was  a short  pause,  during  which  Rich- 
ard was  rapt  in  admiration  of  the  key. 

“Now,  if  his  thick  6kin  prove  impervious  to 
flatteiy,”  thought  he,  “then  will  I fly  my  last 
shaft  into  his  very  gizzard.  ” 

Mr.  Trevethick 's  skin  was  quite  compliment- 
proof,  if  an  invitation  into  the  bar  parlor  was  to 
be  the  evidence  of  its  having  been  pierced. 

“You  should  come  down  in  the  summer-time, 
Sir,”  said  he,  coolly;  “ then  you  will  find  lots  of 
folks  to  talk  with.  At  present  I am  afraid  you 
must  put  up  with  your  own  company.”  And  the 
huge  frame  of  the  landlord  was  already  moving 
toward  the  door. 

“I  am  afraid  so,  indeed,”  said  Richard,  care- 
lessly. ‘ ‘ Parson  Whymper  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  send  me  down  here  at  such  a time 
as  this.” 

John  Trevethick  stopped  at  once,  and  Rich- 
ard saw  reflected  in  the  glass  above  the  fire-place 
a look  of  intense  interest.  He  could  not  have 
supposed  so  phlegmatic  a face  w as  capable  of  so 
much  expression. 

‘ * Parson  who,  did  you  say,  Sir  ? Whymper  ?” 

“Yes;  an  excellent  friend  of  me  and  mine; 
the  chaplain  of  Mr.  Carew,  of  Crompton.  It  w-ns 
he  who  told  me  how  I might  fill  my  sketch-book 
with  the  beauties  of  Gethin  ; and  added,  that  I 
should  have  a hearty  welcome  from  one  John 
Trevethick,  if  1 gave  his  name.  ” 

“And  that  you  shall,  Sir, ’’cried  the  landlord, 
returning  to  the  table,  and  striking  his  broad 
palm  upon  it,  to  give  emphasis  to  his  words. 
“A  friend  of  Mr.  Whymper ’s  should  be  always 
welcome  here.  How  is  lie,  Sir?  And  how  is 
Mr.  Carew  ?” 

“I  have  seen  neither  of  them  since  I was 
staying  at  Crompton  three  months  ago  or  so,” 
said  Richard,  coolly.  “ They  w ere  well  enough 
then,  though  the  Squire  was  doing  his  best,  as 
usual,  to  exhaust  his  constitution  and  his  purse ; 
and  the  chaplain,  as  usual,  also,  was  making 
things  as  straight  as  he  could,  and  putting  the 
skid  on  where  he  dared.  But  you  know  all 
about  that,  Mr.  Trevethick,  I dare  say,  almost  as 
well  as  I do.  I am  sorry  you  w on’t  "take  anoth- 
er glass  of  wine.  ” 

‘ ‘ I think  I will,  if  you  permit  me  to  change 
my  mind,  Sir,”  said  the  other,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word.  “Now,  the  idea  of  your  being  so 
intimate  with  Parson  Whymper,  and  having 
staid  at  Squire  Carew’s ! Why,  the  Squire’s  my 
landlord,  and  owns  all  about  here — leastwav, 
short  of  Dunloppel.  It’s  unlucky  that  this  cop- 
per should  have  cropped  out  just  beyond  him,  as 
it  were. " . 

“There  is  no  mine  here  belonging  to  him 
then,  eh  ?” 

“Well,  no,  Sir;  not,  properly  speaking,,  a 
mine,  there  ain’t;”  and  the  well-practiced  hand 
of  the  landlord  shook  as  he  put  down  the  glass, 
so  that  it  clanked  against  the  bottle. 

Richard  Yorke  laughed  a short  dry  laugh,  ap- 
parently at  some  reflection  of  his  own. 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  you’ve  got  your  friend,  land- 
lord, and  therefore  cau  not  have  a chat  with  me; 
for  it  is  evident  we  should  find  something  to  talk 
about  together.” 

“And  I’m  sorry  too,  Sir.  Though,  if  you 
wouldn’t  be  too  proud  to  come  into  otfr  bar  par- 
lor— but  then  I can  scarcely  ask  a gentleman 
as  has  been  used  to  Crompton  to  do  that.” 

“Indeed,  I shall  be  very  pleased  to  come,” 
said  Richard,  frankly.  “ I have  nothing  to  be 
proud  of,  I assure  you ; and  if  I had,  why  should 
I not  accept  the  company  of  an  honest  man  ?” 

“ Very  good,  Sir.  There’s  only  me,  and  my 
daughter  Harry,  and  this  friend  of  mine,  Solo- 
mon Coe.  If  you’ll  please  to  walk  this  way.  ” 

* * Let’s  take  the  bottle  with  us,  and  then,  per- 
haps, Mr.  Coe  will  help  us  to  finish  it.” 

And  bearing  that  token  of  amity  in  his  hand, 
John  Trevethick  led  the  way  into  the  bar  parlor. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THK  BAR  PARLOR. 

The  bar  parlor  of  the  Gethin  Castle  was  a 
small  snug  apartment  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
and  therefore  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  At- 
lantic winds,  which  were  now  roaring  without, 
and  enhanced,  by  their  idle  menace,  the  comfort 
of  its  closely  drawn  red  curtains,  and  its  ample 
fire,  the  gleam  of  which  was  cast  back  from  a 
goodly  array  of  glasses  and  vessels  of  burnished 
pewter.  Upon  a well-polished  oak  chest — the 
pride  of  the  house,  for  oak  was  almost  as  rare 
at  Gethin  as  among  the  Esquimaux — stood  a 
mighty  punch-bowl ; and  on  the  mantel-piece 
was  a grotesque  piece  of  earthen-ware,  used  for 
holding  tobacco,  about  which  some  long  clay 
pipes  and  peacocks’  feathers  were  artistically  ar- 
ranged. A smell  of  nutmeg  and  lemons  pervaded 
this  apartment,  and  pleasantly  accorded  with  its 
alraOpj  tropical  tcppecature ; and  the  contrast  it 
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altogether  afforded  to  his  own  more  stately  but 
desolate  “private  sitting-room,”  with  its  disused 
air  and  comfortless  surroundings,  struck  Richard 
very  agreeably.  On  a chintz-covered  sofa,  in  the 
most  retired  corner  of  this  parlor,  sat  Solomon 
Coe  and  Hairy  Trevethick,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  say  in  which  of  their  countenances  the  most 
astonishment  appeared  when  the  young  painter 
presented  himself  at  the  door.  Harry’s  cheeks, 
which  were  not  pale  before,  became  crimson, 
though  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  But  Sol- 
omon rose,  and,  with  a frown,  seemed  to  be  ask- 
ing of  Trevethick  the  reason  of  this  unexpected 
intrusion. 

“This  is  a friend  of  Mr.  Whymper’s,"  said  the 
landlord,  setting  down  the  sherry  on  the  table; 
“and  therefore,  I am  sure,  the  friend  of  all  of 
us.  That’s  my  daughter  Harry,  Sir ; and  that” 
(and  here  he  grinned)  “is  Solomon  Coe,  a very 
intimate  friend  of  here — as  you  may  see.  We 
are  a family  party,  in  fact,  or  shall  be  some  day; 
so,  pray,  make  yourself  at  home.  ” 

“1  have  seen  Mr.  Coe  before,”  said  Richard, 
frankly,  and  shaking  that  gentleman’s  unwilling 
hand  ; “ and,  though  he  took  me  for  a bagman, 
I bear  him  no  malice  on  that  account.” 

“ A bagman  ! Lor,  Sol,  what  could  you  ha’ 
been  thinking  about  ?”  laughed  Trevethick,  grim- 
ly. “Why,  this  here  gentleman  has  been  stop- 
ping at  Crompton  with  the  Squire!  But  you 
mustn’t  mind  Sol,  Sir;  his  mind  ain’t  free  just 
now.  Well,  Harry,  lass,  why  don’t  you  get  up 
and  shake  hands  with  the  gentleman  ?” 

“I  have  seen  this  young  1 ly  before,  also,” 
explained  Richard.  “ It  was  le  who  was  good 
enough  to  get  me  the  key  of  e castle,  which  I 
have  just  returned,  by-the-by,  your  father,”  he 
added. 

Harry  gave  him  a look  whicn  showed  him  that 
his  second  pilgrimage  up  the  rock  was  not  unap- 
preciated. 

“ Did  you  see  the  chapel,  Sir,  and  the  tombs  ?” 
inquired  she. 

“I  hardly  know,  indeed,” said  Richard.  “ It 
was  the  climb  itself  that  I enjoyed  the  most,  and 
shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I live." 

“ Oh,  but  you  must  go  properly  over  our  ruins, 
young  gentleman,”  said  Trevethick,  with  the  air 
of  a proprietor.  “My  girl  here,  or  Solomon, 
must  show  you  them  to-morrow,  for  they  need 
a bit  of  explanation.  Sol  knows  all  about  them. 
Don’t  you,  Sol  ?” 

“ Oh  yes ; I know,”  answered  Solomon,  dog- 
gedly; “but  nobody  won’t  go  up  to  the  castle 
to-morrow,  I reckon,  with  this  sou’wester  a-blow- 
ing.” 

“It  is  a wild  night,  indeed,”  said  Richard, 
putting  aside  the  curtain,  and  looking  out  through 
the  shutterless  window.  ‘ ‘ The  clouds  are  driving 
by  at  a frightful  speed.” 

“ Ay,  and  it  ain’t  only  the  clouds,"  said  Trev- 
ethick' filling  his  pipe,  and  speaking  with  great 
gravity ; “ the  Flying  Dutchman  was  seen  off  the 
point  not  two  hours  ago.” 

“By  old  Madge,  I suppose?”  observed  Solo- 
mon, derisively. 

“Yes,  by  old  Madge,”  retorted  the  landlord, 
sturdily.  “ She  as  knew  our  life-boat  was  lost 
last  year  with  all  hands  long  before  she  drove 
into  Turlock  Bay,  bottom  upward.  ” 

“But  how  was  that?”  inquired  Richard,  with 
interest. 

“ Well,  Sir,  it  was  this  way,”  said  Trevethick. 
“ It  was  a stormy  night,  though  not  so  bad  a one 
as  this  is  like  to  be,  and  the  life-boat  had  gone 
out  to  a disabled  Indiaman.  She  had  been  away 
three  hours  or  more,  when,  as  I was  sitting  in 
this  very  parlor,  in  came  Madge,  looking  scared 
enough.’  She  had  been  to  Turlock  on  an  errand 
for  me.  So,  ‘ Sit  down,  ’ says  I,  ‘ and  take  a glass, 
for  you  look  as  though  the  wind  had  blown  your 
wits  away,  old  woman.’  ‘’Tain’t  that,  John 
Trevethick,’  says  sloe ; ‘ but  I’m  near  frightened 
to  death.  I’ve  seen  a sight  as  I shall  never  for- 
get to  my  dying  day.  I have  just  seen  our  life- 
boat men — all  nine  of  ’em.  The  Lord  have 
mercy  on  their  souls!’  ‘Well,  why  not?’  says 
I.  ‘ Why  shouldn’t  you  ha’  seen  ’em  ? They’ve 
got  back  sooner  than  we  hoped  for — that’s  all.’ 

‘ Nay,’  said  she ; ‘ but  I met  ’em  coming  out  of 
Gethin — away  from  home — the  home  they  will 
never  see  again — all  wet  and  white  like  corpses. 
They’re  drowned  men,  as  sure  as  you  stand  there, 
John  Trevethick.’  And  so  it  turned  out,  poor 
fellows !” 

“And  did  you  tell  any  body  of  this  before 
you  knew  that  they  were  drowned  ?”  inquired 
Richard. 

“Ay,  that’s  the  point,”  muttered  Solomon, 
approvingly. 

“No,”  said  Trevethick.  “I  didn’t  believe 
the  old  woman,  and  I thought  her  story  would 
be  very  ill  taken ; so  I kept  it  to  myself.  But 
it  turned  out  true  for  all  that ; the  thing  hap- 
pened just  as  I say.  John  Trevethick  ain’t  no 
liar.  ” 

“Of  course  you  are  stating  what  you  believe 
to  be  the  fact,  said  Richard,  in  a conciliating 
tone ; “I  don’t  doubt  that.” 

“Just  so;  he’s  told  it  so  often  that  he  really 
does  believe  it,”  said  Solomon,  laughing.  “But 
what  seems  curious  is,  that  it  is  always  Madge — 
a purblind  old  woman,  as  wants  to  be  thought  a 
witch — as  sees  these  things — drowned  sailors,  and 
Flying  Dutchmen,  and  so  forth.  I should  like 
to  know  who  else  has  ever  had  the  chance?” 

“Lots  of  folks,”  said  the  landlord,  doggedly. 

“Well,  you’ve  been  here  these  forty  years,” 
s lid  Solomon,  “ have  you  seen  ’em  ? And  Har- 
ry here  has  been  at  Gethin  all  her  life,  has  she 
seen  ’em?” 

There  was  an  awkward  silence.  Harry  had 
turned  very  pale — in  terror,  as  Richard  thought, 
of  the  dispute  between  her  father  and  Solomon 
becoming  serious. 

“That’s  naught  to  do  with  it,”  said  Treve- 
thick, sharply.  “You’re  no  Gethin  man,  Solo- 
mon, or  you  wouldn't  ...talk  bq.  . Why,  didn’t 
Madge  describe  thi-  vay  'smp-^s  W lost  off 


Castle  Rock,  the  night  before  we  ever  set  eyes 
on  her?  and  wasn’t  it  printed  in  the  paper?” 

“ In  the  next  Saturday’s  paper : yes,”  replied 
Solomon,  curtly. 

“Nay,  I heard  the  old  woman  with  my  own 
ears,”  said  Harry,  gravely.  “There  had  been 
no  wreck  when  she  told  me  she  had  seen  the 
schooner.  ‘The  Firefly,'  said  she,  ‘will  never 
come  nearer  home  than  Gethin  Bay : you  mark 
my  words.’  That  was  twelve  hours,  ay,  and 
more,  before  she  struck.” 

“Forgive  me  for  interrupting,”  said  Richard; 
“ but  I don’t  understand  this  matter.  Is  it  sup- 
posed that  a vessel  announces  her  own  destruc- 
tion beforehand?” 

‘ • Sometimes, ” said  Trevethick,  gravely.  ‘ * A 
ship  is  as  well  known  here — if  she  belongs  to 
this  part  of  the  coast — as  a house  is  known  in 
the  Midlands.  Well,  if  she’s  doomed,  Madge — 
and  it  ain’t  only  Madge  neither — will  see  her 
days  before  she  comes  to  her  end.  This  Firefly , 
for  example,  belonged  to  Polwheel,  and  had 
been  away  for  weeks.” 

“But  still  she  was  expected  home?”  interro- 
gated Richard. 

“Ay,  that’s  it,”  said  Solomon,  once  more  nod- 
ding approval.  “ The  old  woman  had  that  in 
her  mind.” 

“Why  so?”  argued  Trevethick.  “What 
was  the  Firefly  to  her  that  she  should  think  she 
saw  her  drive  into  the  bay,  and  break  to  pieces 
against  the  rock  out  yonder  ? And  why  should 
she  tell  her  vision  to  Harry  ?” 

“ That  certainly  seems  strange,  indeed,”  said 
Richard,  “ as  showing  she  attached  importance 
to  the  affair  herself.  It  was  a most  curious  coin- 
cidence, to  say  the  least  of  it.  But  what  is  this 
Flying  Dutchman,  of  which  you  also  spoke  ? I 
did  not  know  he  ever  came  so  far  out  of  his 
proper  latitude  as  this.” 

“He’s  seen  before  great  storms,  however,” 
said  Trevethick ; “ you  ask  the  coast-guard  men, 
and  hear  what  they  say.  There’s  many  a craft 
has  put  out  to  her  from  Gethiu,  and  come  quite 
close,  so  that  a man  might  almost  reach  her  with 
a boat-hook,  and  then,  all  of  a sudden,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  big  waves.” 

John  Trevethick  had  more  to  say  to  the  same 
effect,  to  which  Richard  listened  with  attentive 
courtesy;  while  at  the  same  time  he  held  to 
the  same  skeptical  view  entertained  by  Solomon. 
Thus  he  won  the  good  opinion  of  both  men ; 
and  of  that  of  the  girl  he  felt  already  assured 
He  scarcely  ever  addressed  himself  to  Harry,  and 
as  much  as  possible  avoided  gazing  at  her.  If 
the  idea  of  his  paying  any  serious  attention  to 
her  had  ever  been  put  into  her  father’s  mind,  the 
intelligence  that  he  had  been  the  friend  and 
guest  of  Carew’s  had  been  probably  sufficient  to 
dissipate  it : the  social  position  which  that  fact 
implied  seemed  to  make  it  out  of  the  question 
that  he  should  be  Harry’s  suitor.  It  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  disabuse  Solomon  of  the  same 
notion.  This  was  at  first  no  easy  task ; but  the 
stubbornness  with  which  his  rival  resisted  his  at- 
tempts at  conciliation  gave  way  by  degrees,  and 
at  last  vanished.  To  have  been  able  to  make 
common  cause  with  him  upon  this  question  of 
local  superstition  was  a great  point  gained.  Sol- 
omon had  a hard  head,  and  prided  himself  upon 
his  freedom  from  such  weaknesses;  and  he  hailed 
an  ally  in  a battle-field  on  which  he  had  con- 
tended at  odds,  five  nights  out  of  every  seven, 
for  years.  Harry,  as  we  have  seen,  shared  her 
father’s  sentiments  in  the  matter  ; and  it  was  a 
great  stroke  of  policy  in  Richard  to  have  espoused 
the  other  side.  He  would,  of  course,  have  much 
preferred  to  agree  with  her — to  have  embraced 
any  view  which  had  the  attraction  of  her  advo- 
cacy ; but  it  now  gave  him  genuine  pleasure  to 
find  his  opposition  exciting  her  to  petulance. 
She  was  not  petulant  with  Solomon,  but  left  her 
father  to  tilt  with  him  after  his  own  fashion. 

From  the  superstitions  of  the  coast  they  fought 
their  way  to  those  of  the  mines.  Old  Treve- 
thick believed  in  “Knockers”  and  “Buccas,” 
spirits  who  indicate  the  position  of  good  lodes  by 
blows  with  invisible  picks ; and,  as  these  had 
more  immediate  connection  with  his  own  affairs 
than  the  nautical  phenomena,  he  clung  to  his 
creed  with  even  greater  tenacity  than  before. 
So  fierce  was  their  contention  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  Richard  could  put  in  an  inquiry  as 
to  whence  these  spirits  came  who  thus  interested 
themselves  in  the  success  of  human  ventures. " 

“I  know  nothing  of  that,”  said  Trevethick, 
frankly,  “any  more  than  I know  where  that 
wind  comes  from  that  is  shaking  yonder  pane  ; 
I only  know  that  it  is  there.  ” 

“Nay,  father,  but  I know,”  said  Harry,  with 
a little  blush  at  her  own  erudition : “ the  Buc- 
cas are  the  ghosts  of  the  old  Jews  who  crucified 
our  Lord,  and  were  sent  as  slaves  by  the  Roman 
emperor  to  work  the  Cornish  mines.  ” 

“ Very  like,”  said  Trevethick,  approvingly,  al- 
though probably  without  any  clear  conception 
of  the  historical  picture  thue  presented  to  him. 
“It’s  the  least  they  could  do  in  the  spirit,  after 
having  done  so  much  mischief  in  the  flesh.” 

The  contradiction  involved  in  this  exemplary 
remark,  combined  with  the  absurdity  of  repent- 
ance taking  the  form  of  interest  in  mining  spec- 
ulations, was  almost  too  much  for  Richard’s 
sense  of  humor ; but  he  only  nodded  with  gravi- 
ty, us  became  a man  who  was  imbibing  informa- 
tion, and  inquired  further,  whether,  in  addition 
to  these  favorers  of  industry,  there  were  any 
spirits  who  worked  ill  to  miners. 

“ Well,  I can’t  say  as  there  are,”  said  the  land- 
lord, with  the  air  of  a man  who  can  afford  to 
give  a point  in  an  argument;  “but  there’s  a 
many  things  not  of  this  world  that  happen  un- 
derground, leastway  in  our  mines,  for  Sol  there 
is  from  the  north,  and  it  mayn’t  be  the  same  in 
those  parts.” 

“It  certainly  is  not,”  interrupted  Solomon, 
taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  to  intensify  the 
positiveness-  of  his  position. 

“I  say,”  continued  Trevethick,  reddening, 


“that  down  in  Cornwall  here  there  is  scarce  a 
mine  without  its  spirit  o’  some  sort.  At  Wheal 
Vor,  for  example,  a man  and  his  son  were  once 
blown  to  pieces  while  blasting  ; and,  nothing  be- 
ing left  of  them  but  fragments  of  flesh,  the  en- 
gine-man put  ’em  into  the  furnace  with  his 
shovel ; and  now  the  pit  is  full  of  little  black 
dogs.  I’ve  seen  one  of ’em  myself.” 

Solomon  laughed  aloud. 

Richard  was  expecting  an  explosion  of  wrath. 
The  old  man  turned  toward  him  quietly,  and  ob- 
served with  tender  gravity : “ And  in  a certain 
mine,  which  Sol  and  I are  both  acquainted  with, 
a white  rabbit  always  shows  itself  before  any  ac- 
cident which  proves  fatal  to  man.  It  was  seen 
on  the  day  that  Sol’s  father  sacrificed  his  life  for 
mine.”  Then  he  told  the" story  which  Richard 
had  already  heard  from  Harry’s  lips,  while  Sol- 
omon smoked  in  silence,  and  Harry  looked  hard 
at  the  fire,  as  though — as  Richard’  thought — to 
avoid  meeting  the  glance  of  her  father’s  heredit- 
ary benefactor. 

“ You  are  right  to  remember  such  a noble 
deed  as  long  as  you  live,”  said  Richard,  when 
the  old  man  had  done.  “My  own  life,” added 
he,  in  a lower  tone,  ‘ ‘ was  once  preserved  by  one 
whom  I shall  love  and  honor  as  long  as  I have 
breath. ” 

He  saw  the  color  glow  on  the  young  girl’s 
cheek,  and  the  fire-light  shine  with  a new  brill- 
iance in  her  eyes.  Neither  Trevethick  nor  Solo- 
mon had  caught  his  observation  ; at  the  moment 
it  was  made  the  former  was  stretching  out  his 
great  hand  to  the  latter,  moved  by  that  memory 
of  twenty  years  ago,  and,  perhaps,  in  token  of 
forgiveness  for  his  recent  skepticism. 

“Then  there’s  the  Dead  Hand  at  Wheal 
Danes,  father,”  observed  Harry,  in  somewhat 
hasty  resumption  of  the  general  subject.  * * That's 
as  curious  as  any,  and  more  terrible.  ” 

“Wheal  Danes!”  said  Solomon.  “ Why, 
how  comes  that  about,  when  nobody  can  never 
have  been  killed  there?  It’s  been  disused  ever 
since  the  Roman  time,  I thought  ?’  ’ 

“Yes,  yes;  so  it  has, ” answered  Trevethick, 
impatiently. 

“But  I thought  you  told  me  about  it  your- 
self, father?”  persisted  Harry.  “How  you  saw 
the  Thing,  with  a flame  at  the  finger-tops,  going 
up  and  down  where  the  ladders  used  to  be,  and 
heard  voices  calling  from  the  pit.” 

“ Not  l.  wench — not  I.  That  was  only  what 
was  told  me  by  other  folks. — Take  another  glass 
of  your  own  sherry  before  supper,  Sir ; and  after 
that  we  rid  have  a bowl  of  punch.” 

The  hospitalities  of  Mr.  Trevethick  were,  in 
fact,  pron.se,  and  his  manner  toward  Richard 
most  cobi-iliatory. 

“ Wev  be  glad  to  see  you,  Sol  and  I,  in  our 
little  par- or,  whenever  you  feel  in  want  of  com- 
pany, ” were  his  last  words  at  parting  for  the 
night.  And,  “Ay,  ay,  that’s  so,”  had  been  Sol- 
omon’s mdorsement. 

Harrj  had  said  nothing ; but  the  tender  press- 
ure of  hv  hand,  when  he  wished  her  good-night, 
had  not  gone  unreturned,  and  was  an  invitation 
more  welcome  than  words.  The  events  of  the 
day,  the  conversation  of  the  evening,  had  given 
him  plenty  of  matter  for  reflection  ; but  the  touch 
of  those  soft  fingers  was  more  potent,  and  the 
dreams  evoked  by  it  swallowed  up  all  soberer 
thoughts.  He  sat  up  for  hours  that  night,  pic- 
turing to  himself  a future  altogether  new  to  his 
imagination  ; and  when  he  went  to  bed  it  was 
not  to  rest.  His  excited  brain  was  fed  with  a 
nightmare  vision.  He  thought  that  he  was  once 
more  with  Harry  on  the  castled  rock  ; his  lips 
were  pressed  to  hers;  his  arm  was  around  her 
waist,  just  as  they  had  been ; but,  instead  of 
his  slipping  alone  over  the  precipice,  they  fell  to- 
gether ; and  as  they  did  so — not  without  a wild 
delight  mingling  with  his  despair — she  was  sud- 
denly plucked  away  from  him,  and,  as  he  sank 
headlong  down,  down,  he  saw  that  Solomon  Coe 
had  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and,  with  her  father, 
was  looking  down  upon  him  with  savage  and  re- 
lentless glee ! 


THE  BATTLE  OF  GRAVELOTTE. 

The  most  important  battle  of  the  war  in 
France,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  was  that  which 
took  place  near  Metz,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of 
August,  between  the  forces  under  command  of 
Marshal  Bazaine  and  the  armies  of  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Prussia  and  General  Steinmetz,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  penning  up  of  the  French 
w ithin  the  fortifications  of  that  strong-hold.  We 
borrow  the  following  description  of  the  salient 
points  of  the  battle  from  the  elaborate  and  graphic 
account  telegraphed  to  the  Tribune,  by  its  special 
correspondent,  who  witnessed  the  struggle  at 
head-quarters,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  Bismarck 
and  King  William. 

The  correspondent  reached  the  battle-ground 
about  noon  of  the  1 8th,  just  as  the  fight  was  wax- 
ing warm.  His  position  was  on  a hill,  whence 
the  entire  sweep  of  the  Prussian  and  French  cen- 
tre could  be  seen,  and  a considerable  part  of  their 
wings,  and  where,  at  the  time,  were  the  head- 
quarters of  the  King.  The  great  representative 
men  of  Prussia,  soldiers  and  statesmen,  were 
standing  on  the  ground  watching  the  conflict 
just  begun.  Among  them  were  the  King,  Bis- 
marck, General  Vox  Moltke,  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles,  Prince  Carl,  Prince  Adal- 
bert, and  Adjutant  Kranski.  Lieutenant- 
General  Sheridan,  of  the  United  States  army, 
was  also  present.  At  the  moment  the  French 
were  making  a most  desperate  effort  to  hold  on 
to  the  last  bit  of  the  Verdun  road — that  bet  ween 
Rezonville  and  Gravelotte,  or  that  part  of  Grave- 
lotte  which  in  some  maps  is  called  St.  Marcel. 
The  struggle  was  desperate  but  unavailing,  for 
every  one  man  in  the  French  army  had  two  to 
cope  with,  and  their  line  was  already  beginning 
to  waver.  Soon  it  was  plain  that  this  wing,  the 
French  right,  was  withdrawing  to  a new  position. 
This  was  swiftly  taken  up  under  cover  of  a con- 


tinuous fire  of  their  artillery  from  the  heights  be- 
yond the  village.  The  movement  was  made  in 
good  order,  and  the  position,  which  was  reached 
at  one  o’clock  and  thirty  minutes,  would  have 
beeu  pronounced  impregnable  by  nine  out  of  ten 
military  men.  When  once  this  movement  had 
been  effected,  the  French  retreating  from  the 
pressure  of  the  Prussian  artillery  fire,  and  the 
Prussians  as  rapidly  advancing,  the  battle-field 
was  no  longer  about  Rezonville,  but  had  beeu 
transferred  and  pushed  forward  to  Gravelotte, 
the  junction  of  the  two  branching  roads  to  Ver- 
dun. The  fields  in  front  of  that  village  were 
completely  covered  by  the  Prussian  reserves,  and 
interminable  lines  of  soldiers  were  steadily  march- 
ing onward,  disappearing  into  the  village,  and 
emerging  on  the  other  side  of  it  with  flaming 
volleys. 

This  second  battle-field  was  less  extensive  than 
the  first,  and  brought  the  opposing  forces  into 
fearfully  close  quarters.  The  peculiarity  of  it  is 
that  it  consists  of  two  heights  intersected  by  a 
deep  ravine.  This  woody  ravine  is  over  100  feet 
deep,  and  at  the  top  some  300  yards  wide.  The 
side  of  the  chasm  next  to  Gravelotte,  where  the 
Prussians  stood,  is  much  lower  than  the  other 
side,  which  gradually  ascends  to  a great  height. 
From  their  commanding  eminence  the  French 
held  their  enemies  fairly  beneath  them,  and 
poured  upon  them  scorching  fire.  The  French 
stood  their  ground  and  died— the  Prussians  stood 
their  ground  and  died — both  by  hundreds,  I had 
almost  said  thousands.  This,  for  an  hour  or  two 
that  seemed  ages,  so  constant  was  the  slaughter. 
The  hill  where  I stood  commanded  chiefly  the 
conflict  behind  the  village  and  to  the  south  of  it. 
The  Prussian  reinforcements,  coming  up  on  their 
right,  filed  out  of  the  Bois  des  Ognons ; and  it 
was  at  that  point,  as  they  marched  on  to  the  field, 
that  one  could  perhaps  get  the  best  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  invading  army  now  in  the  heart 
of  France.  There  was  no  break  whatever  for 
four  hours  in  the  march  of  men  out  of  that  wood. 
Birnam  Wood  advancing  to  Dunsinane  Hill  was 
not  a more  ominous  sight  to  Macbeth  than  these 
men  of  General  Goeben’s  army  to  Bazaine, 
shielded  as  they  were  by  the  woods  till  they  were 
fairly  within  range  and  reach  of  their  enemies’ 
guns.  So  the  French  must  have  felt ; for  between 
four  and  five  o’clock  they  concentrated  upon  that 
spot  their  heaviest  fire,  massing  all  available  guns, 
and  shelling  the  woods  unremittingly.  Their 
fire  reached  the  Prussian  lines  and  tore  through 
them ; and,  though  the  men  were  steady,  it  was 
a test  to  which  no  general  cares  to  subject  his 
troops  long.  Once  out  from  under  the  trees  the 
Prussians  advanced  at  double-quick.  The  French 
guns  had  not  lost  the  range  of  the  wood,  nor  of 
the  ground  in  front.  Seen  at  a distance,  through 
a powerful  glass,  the  brigade  was  a huge  serpent 
bending  with  the  undulation  of  the  field.  But  it 
left  a dark  track  behind  it,  and  the  glass  resolved 
the  dark  track  into  falling  and  dying  and  dead 
men.  Many  of  those  \vho  had  fallen  leaped  up 
again  and  ran  forw'ard  a little  way,  striving  still 
to  go  on  with  their  comrades.  Of  those  who 
went  backward  instead  of  forward  there  were 
few,  though  many  fell  as  they  painfully  endeav- 
ored to  follow  the  advance. 

Now  and  then  the  thick  cloud  which  hung 
over  the  battle-field  would  open  a little  and  drift 
away  on  the  wind,  and  then  the  French  could  be 
seen,  sorely  tried.  To  get  a better  view  of  this 
part  of  the  field,  the  correspondent  went  forward 
about  half  a mile,  and  from  this  new  stand  point 
found  himself  not  far  from  Malmaison.  The 
French  line  on  the  hills  was  still  unbroken,  and, 
to  all  appearances,  they  were  having  the  best  of 
the  battle.  But  this  appearance  was  due,  per- 
haps, to  the  fact  that  the  French  were  more 
clearly  visible  on  their  broad  height,  and  fighting 
with  such  singular  obstinacy.  They  plainly  si- 
lenced a Prussian  battery  now  and  then.  But 
the  Prussian  line  also  w'as  strengthened  by  de- 
grees on  this  northern  point.  Infantry  and  ar- 
tillery w'ere  brought  up ; and  from  far  in  the 
rear — away,  seemingly,  in  the  direction  of  Verne- 
ville — shot  and  shell  began  reaching  the  French 
ranks.  These  were  the  men  and  these  were  the 
guns  of  Steinmetz,  wh6  there  and  then  effected 
his  junction  with  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  aiid  completed  the  investment  of  Metz 
to  the  northw'est. 

Steinmetz  wras  able  to  extend  his  line  gradu- 
ally further  and.  further,  until  the  French  were 
outflanked  and  began  to  be  threatened,  as  it  ap- 
peared, with  an  attack  on  the  rear  of  their  ex- 
treme right  wing.  So  long  as  the  smoke  from 
the  Prussian  guns  hovered  only  over  their  front 
the  French  clung  to  their  position.  The  distance 
from  head-quarters  to  where  the  Prussian  flank 
attack  stretched  forward  was  great ; and,  to  add 
to  the  difficulty  of  clearly  seeing  the  battle,  the 
darkness  was  coming  on.  The  puff’s  of  smoke 
from  the  French  guns  mingled  with  the  flashes, 
brightening  as  the  darkness  increased,  receded 
gradually.  The  pillars  of  cloud  and  flame  from 
the  north  as  gradually  and  steadily  approached. 
With  that  advance  the  French  fire  every  moment 
grew  more  slack.  It  was  not  far  from  nine 
o’clock  when  the  ground  was  yielded  finally  on 
the  north,  aud  the  last  shots  fired  on  that  terri- 
ble evening  were  heard  in  that  direction. 

So  the  battle  raged,  with  fluctuating  success, 
until  about  half  past  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening, 
when  the  decisive  blow  was  struck.  When  the 
battle  of  Gravelotte  had  actually  ended,  it  was 
known  that  the  Prussians  held  the  strong  heights 
beyond  the  Bois  de  Vaux,  which  command  the 
surrounding  country  to  the  limits  of  artillery 
range  from  Metz ; that  two  great  Prussian  ar- 
mies lay  across  the  only  road  by  which  Bazaine 
could  march  to  Paris  for  its  relief,  or  for  his  own 
escape ; that  a victory  greater  than  that  of  Sun- 
day, and  more  decisive  than  the  triumph  of  Tues- 
day, had  been  won ; and  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  French  armv,  which  had  fought  as  valiantly 
'",pclcssl-v 
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THE  WEAVER. 

A Weaves  Bat  by  the  side  of  his  loom, 

A-flingiug  his  shuttle  fast; 

And  a thread  that  would  wear  till  the  hour  of  doom 
Was  added  at  ev’ry  cast. 

His  warp  had  been  by  the  Angels  spun, 

And  his  weft  was  bright  and  new, 

Like  threads  which  the  morning  unbraids  from  the  sun, 
Jeweled  all  over  with  dew. 

But  something  there  came  slow  stealing  by, 

And  a shade  on  the  fabric  fell ; 

And  I saw  that  the  shuttle  less  blithely  did  fly, 

For  thought  hath  a wearisome  spell  1 

But  still  the  Weaver  kept  weaving  on, 

Though  the  fabric  all  was  gray ; 

And  the  flowers  and  the  bude  and  the  leaves  were  gone, 
And  the  gold  threads  cankered  lay. 

And  things  all  strange  were  woven  in  sighs 
And  down-crushed  hopes  and  fears ; 

And  the  web  was  broken  and  poor  and  thin. 

And  it  dripped  with  living  tears. 

And  the  Weaver  fain  would  have  flung  it  aside, 

But  he  knew  it  would  be  a sin ; 

So  in  light  and  in  gloom  the  shuttle  he  plied, 
A-weaving  these  life-cords  in. 

And  as  he  wove,  and,  weeping,  still  wove, 

A tempter  stole  him  nigh; 

And  with  glozing  words  he  to  win  him  strove, 

But  the  Weaver  turned  his  eye. 

He  upward  turned  his  eye  to  Heaven, 

And  still  wove  on,  on,  on  I 

Till  the  last,  last  cord  from  his  heart  was  riven, 
And  the  tissue  strange  was  done. 


GAMBLING  AT  HOMBURG. 

Entering  the  tall,  stately,  painted,  and  gild- 
ed rooms  of  the  Kurhaus,  one  naturally  goes 
straight  to  the  gambling-rooms,  guided  thither 
by  the  rattle  of  money,  which  is  audible  already 
through  one  or  two  corridors  and  ante-rooms. 
You  scarcely  notice  the  gay  demi-monde  toilets, 
or  the  curious  marks  of  dress  and  appearance 
by  which  nationality  is  distinguishable,  so  anx- 
ious are  you  to  watch  the  play.  It  is  after  this 
first  attraction  of  novelty  has  worn  off  that  you 
begin  to  notice  other  things — first  to  individual- 
ize the  players,  and  feel  an  unreasonable  desire 
to  control  their  play,  especially  to  make  them 
withdraw  their  winnings,  when  they  make  any. 
There  is  a fellow  who  has  won  on  the  red  twice, 
and  leaves  his  quadrupled  winnings  at  stake 
again.  Again  he  wins — there  lie  eight  napoleons 
in  place  of  the  one  he  invested.  Oh,  if  he  would 
only  withdraw  it  1 There  it  goes  into  the  bank : 
and  you  turn  away  in  disgust.  Next  you  look 
for  a while  at  the  person  playing  most  heavily, 
easily  guided  to  him  by  seeing  where  the  great- 
est number  of  spectators  are  congregated.  Then 
you  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  stock  celebri- 
ties— the  Countess  Kisselef,  Mustapha  Pasha, 
M.  Blanc,  the  manager  of  the  gambling-bank, 
etc.,  etc.  It  is  probably  not  till  a second  or 
third  visit  that  yon  find  time  to  admire  the  large, 
clean,  inlaid  floors,  the  tali  paneled  and  pic- 
tured walls,  and  the  distant  ceilings  with  their 
arching  outlines  and  gay  frescos. 

Notice  now  the  lighting  of  the  Kurhaus. 
Every  room  is  supplied  with  great  and  brilliant 
chandeliers,  and  the  whole  place  is  one  glitter 
of  glass  and  gas — entrance-halls,  reading-rooms, 
billiard-rooms,  eating  and  drinking  rooms,  and 
gaming-rooms — but  not  the  gaming-tables! 
Over  each  of  these  hang  two  bright-lighted  and 
deeply  over-shaded  oil -lamps.  And  thereby 
hangs,  also,  a tale ; as  there  does  by  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  bright-lighted  and  deep- 
shaded,  tragi-farcical  institution. 

Eor,  once  upon  a time,  when  gas  alone  was 
used,  some  enterprising  individuals  made  a com- 
bination more  effectual,  if  not  more  innocent, 
than  the  “combinations”  of  players  who  have  a 
“system,”  and  try  to  break  the  bank  by  means 
of  calculations  pricked  on  little  cards  for  record- 
ing the  course  of  the  game.  Some  of  the  con- 
spirators, having  obtained  access  to  the  metre 
or  stop-cock,  turned  off  the  gas.  Instantly  all 
was  darkness,  uproar,  and  confusion  about  the 
tables.  The  various  games  of  hazard  were  re- 
solved into  one  general  game  of  grab,  and  the 
company  lost  many  thousands  of  florins. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  perfect 
fairness  of  the  play  on  the  part  of  the  bank. 
It  retains,  confessedly,  certain  chances  in  its  fa- 
vor. For  instance,  at  the  roulette  there  are 
thirty-seven  squares.  If  you  stake  money  on 
either  of  the  squares,  and  the  ball  rolls  into  that 
compartment  of  the  wheel,  you  receive,  not  thir- 
ty-seven times  your  stake,  but  thirty-six — the 
difference  being  the  “percentage”  of  the  bank, 
say  one  in  thirty-seven,  or  about  two  and  two- 
thirds  per  cent.  It  is  physically  impossible  that 
there  should  be  any  deception.  The  ball  rolls 
in  one  direction  round  the  interior  of  a kind  of 
bowl,  its  centrifugal  action  sustaining  it  for  a 
few  seconds  from  descending  to  the  table  of  thir- 
ty-seven cells  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl.  In  the  mean  time  this  thirty-seven-celled 
table  is  set  revolving  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
and,  finally,  you  can  place  your  stake  after  the 
ball  and  table  have  been  set  in  motion. 

In  like  manner  at  the  trente-ct-quarante  table, 
the  cards,  six  packs  together,  are  shuffled  by  the 
croupiers,  but  they  are  cut  by  one  of  the  public; 
then  are  dealt  into  two  lines,  enough  to  count 
some  number  between  thirty-one  and  forty  (the 
face-cards  counting  ten  each,  and  the  spots  ac- 
cording to  their  number),  by  the  “tailleur,” 
w lose  eyes  are  bent  on  his  cards  as  he  deals 
them,  and  not  on  the  stakes  which  have  been 
ir»de.  But  even  if  he  saw  all  the  bets,  he  coaid 
jt  control  the  series  in  which  the  cards  are  to 
all  from  his  hands,  nor  has  he  any  interest  in 
doing  so.  And,  -finally,  if  he  saw  the  bets,  if  he 
had  ample  opportunity  to  “stack  the  cards" 
before  every  hand,  and  if  he  were  to  receive  all 
the  winnings,  it  would  take  more  than  the  adroit- 
'ss  of  Mephistopheles  himself  to  arrange  the 
iv  so  as  to  be  aaaiijs^  jtlie  pubjic..and  in  favor 
the  bank  to  any--  gtsawn- extent  Mian  is  ex- 


pressed in  the  well-known  and  undisguised  “per- 
centage. ” 

The  croupier  is  not  Mephistopheles,  no  mat- 
ter how  fiendish  he  may  sometimes  seem  to  the 
luckless  loser.  He  may  be  a very  good  sort  of 
fellow,  fond  of  music,  father  of  a family,  and  all 
that,  in  fact,  we  have  heard  of  one  who  lets 
lodgings.  This  is  very  un-Satanic — if  the  lodg- 
ings are  comfortably  cool.  Some  of  the  crou- 
piers are  so  human  as  to  introduce  a little  humor 
into  their  othenvise  unvarying  phrases.  There 
is  one  who  says,  “ Faites  vos  jeux , messieurs  !" 
in  a pleasant,  inviting  tenor.  Then,  suddenly 
changing,  he  utters  the  incisive  sentence,  “Ae 
jeu  est  fait — rien  ne  va  j>lus!"  in  a profound 
bass,  suited  to  the  decrees  of  fate.  You  are  pre- 
cluded from  staking,  withdrawing,  or  changing 
a piece.  “ Rouge  gagne,  couleur  perd.”  You 
have  lost  ? He  smiles.  Y ouf  neighbor  has  won  ? 
The  croupier  smiles  as  well. 

There  have  been  croupiers  who  failed  to  come 
up  to  the  standards  of  perfect  morality  instituted 
by  Locke,  Dymond,  and  others.  But  judge  if 
they  defrauded  the  public.  One  of  them  had 
the  habit  of  taking  stuff.  (They  all  take  snuff.) 
But  he  had  also  a habit  of  having  the  bottom 
of  his  snuff-box  covered  with  adhesive  wax. 
The  box  traveled  from  his  pocket  to  his  hand, 
from  his  hand  to  the  table,  from  the  table  to  his 
pocket,  and  so  on,  as  snuff-boxes  are  apt  to 
travel,  and  as  the  exigencies  of  the  game,  the 
hunger  of  his  nostrils,  and  the  occupation  of  his 
hands  in  pushing  out  and  pulling  in  gold  and 
silver  coins  might  dictate  or  permit.  As  may 
readily  be  imagined,  the  box,  on  going  into  his 
pocket,  had  often  a gold  piece  sticking  to  it, 
whereas  it  was  invariably  without  any  when  it 
reappeared  to  view.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
company  furnishes  the  snuff  for  all  the  croupiers, 
and  in  front  of  each  place  may  be  seen  a large 
stationary  box  filled  with  it. 

Another  croupier  was  a very  fat  man.  He 
seemed  to  suffer  a good  deal  with  heat,  and  had 
a habit  of  mopping  his  glowing  face,  and  slip- 
ing  his  fingers  inside  his  collar  to  loosen  it  from 
is  throat.  All  these  phenomena  were  quite  nat- 
ural, and  would  have  excited  no  remark  except 
for  a peculiar  circumstance.  Why  should  the  con- 
tact or  impact  of  his  linen  with  his  skin  produce  a 
chinking  sound  ? We  have  all  heard  of  “ sweat- 
ing gold,”  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  quite  a dif- 
ferent process  from  any  which  could  be  going  on 
under  the  cravat  of  that  croupier,  although  the 
sound  was  similar.  To  settle  this  interesting 
question  in  physics  or  acoustics,  M.  Croupier 
was  invited  to  step  into  a private  room  and  dis- 
robe, when  he  turned  out  a shower  of  gold.  He 
had  slipped  a gold  piece  into  his  cravat  each 
time  he  had  raised  his  hand  thereto,  and,  had 
his  zeal  not  outran  his  discretion,  he  might  have 
carried  on  his  very  profitable  operations  to  this 
day.  The  croupiers  now  are  required  to  keep 
their  hands  before  them  on  the  table.  If  one  so 
much  as  drops  his  into  his  lap,  he  is  at  once  ad- 
monished of  the  irregularity  by  a tap  on  the 
shoulder  from  one  of  the  ever-watchful  officials 
in  plain  clothes  always  standing  about. 

What  did  the  administration,  in  each  of  these 
cases,  do  to  their  unprofitable  servant?  They 
took  from  him  ail  he  had  sequestrated  that  day, 
and  then — discharged  him!  No  prosecution, 
no  noise,  no  disturbance;  that  is  one  of  the 
company’s  wise  principles  of  action.  More  es- 
pecially in  the  management  of  the  salons  de  jeu 
is  it  their  motto  to  allow  any  thing  rather  than 
an  esclandre.  In  fact,  the  loss  resulting  from  a 
few  moments’  interruption  of  play,  at  any  table 
in  full  operation,  would  be  greater  than  that  to 
be  sustained  from  the  payment  of  any  demand, 
however  unreasonable.  Unlike  the  poor  crou- 
pier last  mentioned,  the  corporation,  as  the  mon- 
ey rolls  into  its  secret  receptacles,  takes  care  that 
there  is  no  noise  about  it. 

The  administration  go  still  further  in  their 
deference  to  good  order  and  public  opinion.  A 
Frankfort  gentleman  had  a dispute  with  another 
player  on  some  matter,  and  the  croupier  decided 
it  against  the  Frankfurter.  Whereupon  he  arose 
in  his  might,  stormed  at  the  idea  that  such  a 
creature  as  the  poor  croupier  should  presume  to 
dispute  hi3  assertions,  and  demanded  that  he, 
the  croupier,  should  be  put  out  of  the  "oom. 
And  he  was  accordingly  expelled  by  the  admin- 
istration ! 

The  poor  administration  is  grievously  annoyed 
sometimes  by  the  outrageous  conduct  of  persons 
who  choose  to  kill  themselves  in  the  Kursaal, 
of  all  places  in  the  world!  The  latest  mishap 
of  that  kind  occurred  at  Baden.  A desperate 
Jooser  blew  out  his  brains,  which  spattered  them- 
selves over  the  fatal  green  cloth.  For  a time 
even  the  imperturbability  of  the  gaming-house 
officials  was  ruffled.  Within  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  however,  all  evidences  of  the  “occur- 
rence” were  removed,  and  the  play  going  on  at 
the  same  table  as  usual ! 

A man  worth  millions  of  florins  played,  and 
lost  every  thing.  Toward  the  last  he  grew  des- 
perate, and  would  dash  the  notes  down  upon  the 
tables  so  that  they  scattered  themselves  about 
unpleasantly.  It  was  growing  conspicuous,  and 
even  disquieting  to  the  administration.  Once 
or  twice  he  was  expostulated  with,  and,  at  length, 
one  of  the  managers  said  to  him,  with  their  own 
insinuating  politeness,  “ Dear  Sir,  you  are  un- 
fortunate. You  had  better  go  away  from  here. 
You  will  be  more  happy  elsewhere.  Any  funds 
you  need  you  may  draw  on  us  for,  only  do  not 
remain  here.”  The  poor  fellow  cried,  “Give 
me  a thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  I will  go 
j away  and  never  return."  Quick,  before  he  could 
repent  or  retract,  the  notes  were  his.  He  de- 
1 parted,  and  so  far  has  kept  his  word,  and  staid 
away. 

For  the  ludicrous  side  of  all  this:  I have 
heard  of  a fellow  who  rushed  to  the  roulette 
table,  threw  down  a coin  or  two,  and  then  nerv- 
ously plucked  a pistol  half  out  rf  his  pcckct. 
Of  course  one  of  the  watchful  guardians  pro- 


tested against  the  irregularity  of  such  conduct. 
“I  must  have  back  my  fifty  florins!”  he  cried, 
still  nervously  clutching  the  pistol  with  trem- 
bling fingers.  “ I beg  you  to  accept  twenty-five 
florins,  and  leave  us.”  Instantly  all  was  serene. 
The  pistol  disappeared ; also  the  man ; one  of 
the  few  who  finally  leave  the  Kursaal  richer  than 
they  came. 

A Spaniard,  Sefior  G , came  and  played 

boldly  and  immensely.  The  limit  of  bets  at  the 
trente-ct-quarante  table  is  four  thousand  florins 

on  each  single  bet.  G played  a while,  but 

protested  that  he  could  not  spend  his  time  over 
such  beggarly  risks,  and  demanded  the  privilege 
of  doubling  the  amount,  otherwise  he  should  go 
elsewhere.  After  consultation  it  was  accorded 
to  him.  Before  he  departed,  he  “broke  the 
bank”  at  each  of  the  four  tables  in  the  Homburg 
establishment.  He  then  went  to  Baden,  it  is 
said,  and  broke  the  bank  there.  His  aggregate 
winnings  were  estimated  to  have  been  a million 
or  more  of  florins.  Incarceration  in  a Parisian 
prison  for  petty  theft  was  a subsequent  incident 
in  his  career!  His  winnings  gone,  his  capital 
gone,  then  his  character,  and  finally  his  liberty 
departed — he  has  now  leisure  for  reflection. 
Who  can  say  how  many  men  have  been  ruined 

by  the  tradition  of  G ’s  doings — men  who 

fondly  thought  they  could  follow'  his  road  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  aud  then  leave  it  without  making 
the  descent  ? 

Please  observe  here  that  a man  may  “break 
the  bank,”  and  yet  be  at  the  same  moment  a 
loser  in  the  aggregate.  The  phrase  does  not  mean 
that  the  unknown  and  incalculable  reserve-hoards 
of  the  association  are  exhausted,  or  even  that 
they  are  infringed  upon,  except  to  the  extent  of 
the  capital  placed  by  the  administration  at  the 
disposal  of  Fortune  on  any  particular  table  on 
any  particular  day.  In  the  entrance  hall  is  post- 
ed a written  placard,  as  follows : 

Mise  en  Banque 

Au  Trente-et-un,  160,000  fr. 

A la  Roulette,  60,000  fr. 

Administration. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  whenever,  on  any  day, 
the  losses  of  the  roulette  table  exceed  the  gains 
by  the  sum  of  60,000  francs,  technically  speak- 
ing, the  bank  is  broken  at  that  table ; the  crou- 
piers depart;  the  covering  cloth  is  spread,  and 
so,  we  may  be  sure,  is  the  news,  “The  bank 
was  broken  a few  minutes  since !”  Fancy  the 
thrill  that  would  run  through  the  idle  crowds  in 
the  hotels  and  pensions  of  Homburg!  “Wrho 
was  it  ? Show  me  the  lucky  man  ! I will  fol- 
low and  copy  his  play  to-morrow!”  “No;  I 
will  play  the  opposite  of  his  play!  Such  luck 
can  not  last!”  And  so  on,  in  polyglot.  One 
fancies  that  it  must  pay  the  bank  very  well  to  be 
broken  occasionally.  And,  at  the  very  same 
time,  the  “lucky  man"  may  have  lost  at  that 
same  table  yesterday  twice  the  sum  he  gained 
in  breaking  the  bank  to-day. 

A famous  player  aud  constant  loser  was  the 
Countess  Kisselef.  She  has  been  often  described. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  her  being  wheeled  in  her 
chair  to  the  Kursaal,  and  sitting  at  her  place  at 
the  table  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the 
play,  almost  uninterruptedly,  seven  days  each 
week  during  the  whole  season.  Fabulous  tales 
are  told  regarding  her  age ; but,  from  her  looks, 
she  can  not  be  over  seventy.  Besides,  her  pe- 
culiar relations  with  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas 
of  Russia  fix  the  date  of  her  birth  as  being  al- 
most certainly  since  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Very  large,  very  bent,  very  infirm, 
very  bright-eyed,  and  very  affable  — such  are 
the  characteristics  which  now  mark  the  appear- 
ance of  this  once  world-famous  beauty.  Nich- 
olas left  her  one  hundred  thousand  florins  i year. 
The  present  Einperor  cut  down  this  pension  one- 
half,  and  on  the  remainder  the  Countess  man- 
ages, with  strict  economy,  to  live.  Of  course 
she  can  not  play  very  heavily.  She  is  said  to 
set  aside  forty  thousand  francs  a year  to  lose  at 
play,  saying  that,  in  her  youth  and  beauty,  she 
spent  more  than  that  sum  on  dress  and  gayety ; 
and,  now  that  youth  and  beauty  are  gone,  she 
must  spend  her  time  and  money  on  the  pleas- 
ures which  are  left  her.  Gaming,  with  her,  is 
not  a speculation,  it  is  an  occupation — a slight 
excitement,  almost  unconnected  with  hope  and 
fear.  In  her  favor  it  may  be  said  that  in  Russia 
she  is  much  respected.  When  she  is  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg the  street  where  she  lives  is  blocked 
with  the  carriages  of  callers — the  best  society, 
they  say. 

The  first  charter  of  the  Privelegirte  Bank 
was  given  in  1842,  and  expired  in  1866,  at  which 
time  the  second  (also  for  twenty-four  years), 
began.  But  there  came  the  war  in  Germany  in 
1866,  and,  as  one  of  the  consequences  thereof, 
Hesse  Homburg  has  become  Prussian,  and  Prus- 
sian laws  forbid  public  gambling ; so  there  is 
talk  of  closing  the  gambling-rooms  next  year. 
What  will  become  of  Homburg  when  that  is 
done  ? Kurhaus  means  the  house  where  people 
are  cured,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
mineral  waters  of  the  springs  will  lose  their  me- 
dicinal virtues  in  consequence  of  having  become 
Prussian.  This  will  be  “ Bad-Homburg”  still, 
as  long  as  the  baths  remain,  though  not  with  the 
double  significance  the  word  has  now  while  the 
place  is  the  greatest  gaming-hell  in  the  world. 
The  Kur-gardens  will  be  lovely,  green,  shady 
parks,  with  innumerable  walks  and  drives  and 
ponds.  The  Kurhaus  will  still  exist  in  all  its 
gorgeous  splendor.  And  in  the  Kurhaus  the 
salons  de  jeu  must  endure  for  many  a year,  beau- 
tiful rooms  wherein  time  and  neglect  can  only 
damage  the  glories  of  color,  not  the  perfections 
of  form  and  proportion.  Wrho  will  come  to  be 
cured  when  there  remain  to  be  administered 
only  nature’s  remedies  for  bodily  ills?  We  all 
know  that  the  main  attraction  has  been  the  fas- 
cinating phlebotomy  of  the  gaming-table,  so 
good  for  plethora  of  the  pocket.  It  is  money 
left  here  by  the  fortune-seekers  that  has  built  up 
this  lovely  little  city  for  us  simple  health  and 


pleasure  seekers — laid  out  and  paved  these  mod- 
el streets,  smoothed,  planted,  and  beautified  the 
pleasure-grounds  that  surround  the  wells,  form- 
ed the  lovely  outdoor  flower-beds  and  tropical 
green-houses,  provided  the  concerts  daily  given 
to  the  public,  and  the  frequent  balls  to  which  all 
visitors  are  freely  invited.  All  this,  besides  pay- 
ing for  the  magnificent  Kurhaus,  and  giving  the 
shareholders  dividends  of  fifty,  seventy-five,  and 
a hundred  per  cent,  per  annum!  Yes,  Hom- 
burg is  a lovely  place,  and  the  Privelegirte  Bank 
has  done  every  thing  for  Homburg. 


A SOUL’S  PARTING. 

On  a fine  September  evening  in  the  south  of 
France,  when  the  purple  glow  of  the  western 
sky  lightened  the  purple  of  the  viue-clad  hills, 
the  town  of  Tarber  was  excited.  A bad  rail- 
way accident  had  huppened  near  it,  and  the  in- 
jured passengers  were  being  taken,  some  in  car- 
riages and  some  en  stretchers  (according  to  the 
greater  or  less  severe  nature  of  the  harm  they 
had  received),  from  the  station  up  into  the  town. 
With  all  the  impressive  warmth  of  the  Basque 
population  in  general,  the  citizens  crowded  round 
the  slow  procession ; the  women  with  tears  in 
those  large  dark  eves  which  seem  the  birth-right 
of  the  daughters  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  men  eager- 
ly extending  their  strong  arms  to  help  to  carry 
the  wounded.  Among  the  sufferers  was  a young 
man,  who  lay  pale  and  motionless  upon  a stretch- 
er. In  him  the  good  people  of  Tarbes  took  es- 
pecial interest,  partly  because  he  was  good-look- 
ing and  apparently  much  hurt,  partly  because  a 
lady  walked  beside  him,  who  was  evidently  her- 
self much  bruised  and  shaken,  but  who,  notwith- 
standing the  recommendations  of  those  around 
her,  and  even  of  a medical  man  who  was  hur- 
rying about  among  the  patients,  that  she  should 
leave  her  companion  and  get  into  one  of  the 
carriages,  still  kept  close  to  him  and  tried  to 
support  his  head  upon  her  arm.  She  was  young, 
and  also  good-looking ; and  the  language  in 
which  she  now  and  then  spoke  words  of  com- 
passion or  endearment  to  the  unconscious  man 
as  she  bent  ower  him,  as  well  as  the  golden  shade 
of  her  light  brown  bair,  were  of  the  north. 
Moreover,  the  wreath  of  orange  flowers  on  her 
bonnet  announced  her  as  a bride.  Some  would 
have  inferred  the  same  truth  from  the  blush 
which,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  distress  and  pre- 
occupation, now  and  then  rose  to  the  voting  lady’s 
cheek  when  she  noticed  that  her  tenderness  for 
the  injured  man  was  commented  upon  in  the 
crowd. 

In  fact,  Clara — her  name  was  Clara — had  not 
been  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Temple  for  more 
than  a week.  Mr.  Charles  Temple  was  a young 
man  who  had  achieved  the  rare  distinction  of 
getting  credit  to  himself  with  the  British  public 
for  a volume  of  poems.  In  his  quality  of  poet 
Mr.  Charles  Temple  had  during  his  courtship  of 
Miss  Clara  worshiped  eloquently.  As  for  the 
goddess,  she  on  her  side,  after  the  fashion  of 
womankind,  first  turned  away  from  her  sup- 
pliant, then  gradually  bent  down  toward  him, 
and  finally  insisted  upon  descending  from  her 
pedestal,  and  herself  turning  the  worshiper. 

Mr.  Temple,  the  wounded,  was  at  once  con- 
veyed to  the  hospital,  where  the  doctor  found  in 
him  a bad  case  of  concussion  of  the  brain.  This 
was  a cruel  trial  for  the  week-old  wife ; but  after 
the  first  shock  w'as  over  she  buckled  to  her  duty. 
“ It’s  a girl  who,  though  she  will  run  squeaking 
from  a mouse,  can  fight  with  lions,”  said  the  old 
attorney,  who  was  Clara’s  godfather  and  guard- 
ian, and  had  milch  to  do  with  her  education. 
The  first  of  the  lions  had  now  shown  his  claw  s, 
and  Clara  was  facing  him  gallantly.  Notwith- 
standing her  own  bruises  and  shakes,  she  had  at 
once  established  herself  at  her  husband’s  bed- 
side, refusing  to  give  up  this  place,  even  for  a 
while,  to  an  experienced  Sister  of  Charity.  For 
several  days  and  nights,  during  which  her  hus- 
band first  lay  in  the  bottom  of  a deep  well  of 
unconsciousness,  and  then  came  out  of  it  only 
to  wander  through  a dark  grove  of  delirium, 
the  young  wife  watched  incessantly  beside  him, 
astonishing  the  nurses  of  Tarbes  by  her  quiet 
courage  and  her  patient  helpfulness.  As  the 
aunt  with  whom  she  had  lived  since  her  child- 
hood was  a confirmed  invalid,  she  was  not  un- 
used to  a sick-room.  The  religious  faith 
which  had  been  a part  of  the  life  of  her  En- 
glish home  shone  forth  like  a charmed  writing 
when  brought  near  to  the  fire  of  adversity. 
Doctor  Bemardine,  the  physician  who  attended 
Charles,  was  a kindly  family  man,  and,  touched 
by  her  misfortunes,  her  youth,  and  her  patience, 
soon  grew  to  treat  her  much  as  he  would  have 
treated  one  of  his  own  daughters  under  the  like 
circumstances.  At  length  Temple  regained  con- 
sciousness, and  the  doctor  had  hope  of  him.  But 
Clara  relaxed  nothing  of  her  loving  care.  The 
shock  she  had  h'erself  received  in  the  railway  ac- 
cident, followed  by  long  anxiety  and  constant 
watching,  told,  however,  on  her  health.  Her 
husband,  whose  senses  were  half  blunted  by  his 
long  unconsciousness,  did  not  observe  this  change 
in  her ; but  the  doctor’s  practiced  eye  detected 
it.  She  laughed  at  his  fears  for  her,  disregarded 
his  entreaties,  and  the  stars  of  love  and  hope  still 
shone  calmly  on  in  her  eyes  beside  her  husband’s 
sick-bed.  One  morning,  however,  on  awaking, 
Charles,  to  his  surprise,  found  a Sister  of  Charity 
sitting  beside  him,  and  Doctor  Bemardine,  when 
he  came,  was  forced  to  reply  to  his  eager  ques- 
tioning that  Clara  had  knocked  herself  up  with 
overfatigue.  Days  passed  by ; the  young  hus- 
band very  slowly  improved,  but  the  young  wife 
did  not  return  to  his  bedside.  His  distress  and 
anxiety  about  her  knew  no  bounds,  and  were  so 
great  as  to  retard  his  own  recovery.  Every  day 
he  besieged  the  doctor  with  questions,  and  every 
day  he  received  from  him  evasive  and  soothing 
replies  wliich  th<e  husband’s  heart  but  too  plain- 
ly foW  wofg  Voili  imcn  the  physician,  in  com* 
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passionate  care  for  his  health,  strove  to  draw  be- 
tween him  and  the  truth.  The  truth  was,  that 
there  was  very  small  hope  of  her  life.  Through- 
out her  illness  she  remained  gentle  and  brave. 
Her  chief  anxiety  was  still  for  her  husband ; her 
chief  regret  when  her  own  death  seemed  near 
was  caused  by  the  forecasting  of  his  grief.  No 
doubt  deep  down  in  her  heart  there  were  fervent 
wishes  and  prayers  that  she  might  live  only  a lit- 
tle longer  with  him ; but  these  were  for  no  human 
ear.  At  length,  one  evening  Charles  was  aroused 
from  dozing  by  a noise  in  his  room.  On  looking 
round  he  found  that  the  sound  came  from  Soeur 
Therhse,  who  was  weeping  violently.  Then  the 
truth  at  once  flashed  on  him  that  Clara  was  dead. 
Yes;  why  hide  it  from  him?  Her  spirit,  while 
he  slept  unconscious  of  his  loss,  had  died  away 
like  a sweet  strain  of  music. 

The  night  was  far  advanced  when  Charles 
Temple  awoke  from  the  uneasy  sleep  into  which, 
notwithstanding  his  passion  of  grief,  or  rather 
because  of  it,  physical  weakness  made  him  fall. 
He  had  been  dreaming  that  he  wandered  with 
his  pretty  wife  in  the  deep  Devonshire  lane  where 
first  he  wooed  her.  He  thought  he  had  given 
her  a white  rose  from  his  breast.  She  took  it ; 
but  as  she  was  about  to  place  it  in  her  dress  a 
drop  of  blood  from  her  heart  suddenly  fell  upon 
the  snowy  petals ; at  which  he  started  and  awoke, 
with  that  sort  of  vague  nervousness  in  his  mind 
which  not  unusually  haunts  even  healthy  people 
for  a few  minutes  after  awaking  from  a disturbed 
dream.  Hardly  knowing  what  he  expected  to 
see,  he  glanced  timidly  around.  Soeur  The'rese 
had  left  the  room,  as  it  was  her  custom  to  do 
when  her  patient  slept : and  he  could  distinguish 
the  sound  of  her  regular,  heavy  breathing  as  she 
slumbered  in  the  next  apartment.  The  candle 
which  stood  on  a distant  table  flickered  fitfully, 
as  though  fanned  by  an  invisible  shroud  flutter- 
ing somewhere  near  it  in  the  air.  In  its  waver- 
jmg  light  dark  shadows  crept  about  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  room,  like  the  black  robes  of  dead 
Sisters  of  Charity  who  had  returned  to  visit  the 
scene  of  their  labors  during  life.  Outside  the 
wind  rose  and  fell  in  long  measured  sighs ; and 
a few  rain-drops,  which  came  down  at  intervals, 
pattered  against  the  window  like  fingers  of  shiv- 
ering ghosts  who  were  there  tapping  for  admis- 
sion. A strange,  sad  fancy  now  seized  Charles— 
a fancy  which,  considering  the  natural  cast  of  the 
young  poet’s  mind,  the  delirium  from  which  his 
brain  had  so  lately  recovered,  and  his  bodily 
weakness,  might  well  be  accounted  for.  He  as- 
sured himself  that  Clara’s  spirit  was  about  to 
visit  him.  Surely  before  her  death  she  must 
have  longed  and  yearned  to  bid  him  farewell; 
and  what  was  more  probable  than  ’ that  her 
spirit  clung  to  earth  till  it  had  taken  leave  of 
him  ? This  idea  soon  got  such  complete  pos- 
session of  his  mind  that  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  door  .as  if  really  expecting  her,  strained  his 
ear  to  catch  some  whisper  near  him,  and  laid  his 
hand  outside  the  bed  to  feel  the  touch  of  spirit 
wings.  But  ho  saw  nothing  except  the  figure  of 
Lazarus  rising  from  the  grave,  which,  for  the 
consolation  of  the  sick  and  dying,  the  pious 
founder  of  the  hospital  had  caused  to  be  painted 
on  the  wall.  Lazarus  in  the  dim  light  looked 
gigantic,  but  was  a familiar  picture,  nothing 
more.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  except  the 
noise  of  the  window  shaking  in  its  frame  as  if 
with  fear;  nothing  was  to  be  felt  except  the 
touch  of  a large  spider  which  fell  from  the  bed- 
curtain.  This  stillness  and  emptiness  of  the  room 
filled  him  with  a nervous  suspense  that,  as  it  were, 
enveloped  and  weighed  down  his  mental  powers. 
A clock  in  the  town  struck  the  quarter,  and  then 
began  with  its  chimes  to  play  a tune,  but  sud- 
denly stopped  in  the  middle,  as  though  it  were 
terrified  at  the  sound  of  its  own  voice  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  night.  “ Clara,  Clara,  where  are 
you  ?”  he  murmured  in  his  great  trouble  of 
mind. 

The  words  had  hardly  left  his  lips  when  a low 
sigh  sounded  through  the  room.  He  started. 
Did  that  sigh  come  through  the  air  from  afar, 
or  was  it  breathed  close  to  him  ? And  now 
there  appeared  upon  the  crimson  fringe  of  the 
bed-curtain,  which  was  slowly  drawn  back,  a 
little  transparent  white  hand.  Then  a faint 
cry  burst  from  Charles  Temple,  and  a tremor 
ran  through  his  frame,  for  the  apparition  of  his 
dead  wife  stood  beside  him.  It  was  arrayed  in 
shimmering  white,  and  the  form  was  so  light 
that  it  might  have  been  wafted  to  him  on  the 
midnight  breeze.  The  face,  in  place  of  the 
bright  changeful  complexion,  showed  the  ashy 
gray  pallor  of  death  ; and  though  the  cheeks, 
which  had  been  round  and  dimpled,  were  hollow 
and  sunk,  the  face  was  the  same  face  that  he  had 
loved  so  well.  There  was  no  more  sparkle  of 
life  in  the  eyes  which  were  turned  upon  him  with 
a fixed,  mournful  gaze,  and  lit  with  a strange 
unearthly  lustre.  On  the  colorless  lips  there 
rested  a faint  smile  as  of  a moonbeam  falling 
on  a field  of  snow.  That  smile  was  the  most 
ghastly  thing  in  the  whole  apparition.  It  was 
as  though  the  brilliant  smiles  that  used  to  flash 
on  him  the  warm  sunshine  of  mirth  and  love 
were  reflected  by  unnatural  light  in  some  dis- 
torting mi  rror.  For  two  or  three  minutes  Charles 
gazed  at  the  phantom  in  silence.  A great  awe, 
an  unutterable  sadness,  was  upon  him,  a sadness 
not  unmixed  with  a vague  melancholy  pleasure 
at  the  proof  given,  by  this  visit  of  her  spirit  to 
him  after  death,  of  her  undying  love.  At  length 
he  spoke  in  a soft  whisper,  for  he  half  feared  that 
the  sound  of  his  voice  would  break  the  spell  in 
which  he  lay.  “My  wife,  my  love,”  he  said, 
“ you  are  then  come  to  take  a last  leave  of  me, 
to  tell  me  that  I am  still  dear  to  you.  ” 

“ I was  just  now  with  the  angels,  but  they  have 
let  me  gome  to  you  again,"  replied  a low  voice 
that  was  like  the  voice  of  the  old  Clara  heard 
from  afar.  “You  love  me  still,  Charles?” 

“ Love  you,  my  heart’s  first  and  last  darling,” 
he  rejoined,  in  tones  ahtllcdjUy:  the  strqngpress  u re 
of  his  emotion.  UiyiL.IZ.CU  Uf 


“There  are  many  spirits  here  who  watch  you, 
although  I have  been  away.  The  room  is  full 
of  them,”  said  the  same  low,  sweet  voice. 

He  shuddered,  as  well  a mortal  man  might 
shudder  to  hear  one  of  the  novices  of  heaven  tell 
what  she  saw  with  her  new  faculties. 

“ Hark !”  the  voice  went  on,  while  a transpar- 
ent hand  was  raised,  “the  spirits  talk  together. 
But  there  is  a bright  light  around  me.  The  an- 
gel again  takes  my  hand.  Let  me  kiss  you  once 
more  u]wn  earth,  my  Charles.” 

Then  the  spectre  bent  down  slowly  toward 
him;  but  at  that  moment  a great  fear,  over- 
powering his  weakened  faculties  of  body  and 
mind,  came  upon  Charles  Temple,  and  he  faint- 
ed. 

Soeur  Th^rfcse  overslept  herself  that  morning, 
so  that  the  sun  was  up  before  her,  and  was  throw- 
ing a chain  of  gold  through  the  half-drawn  win- 
dow curtains  on  the  floor  of  her  patient’s  room 
as  she  entered  it.  When  she  looked  toward  the 
bed  she  crossed  herself  and  called  on  the  Virgin. 
Beside  Charles  Temple  there  lay  another  form. 
As  soon  as  she  had  somewhat  recovered  herself, 
and  was  able  to  examine  more  closely,  Soeur 
The'rhse  found  that  it  was  the  dead  body  of 
his  wife.  She  was  lying  with  her  arms  around 
Temple,  who  was  completely  insensible,  with  her 
head  resting  on  his  breast.  Many  were  the  sto- 
ries to  which  this  strange  circumstance  gave  rise 
among  the  good  sisters,  who  fully  believed,  and 
indeed  still  say,  that  the  body  of  the  heretic  lady 
was  carried  at  midnight  by  the  Evil  One  to  the 
apartment  of  her  heretic  husband.  Doctor  Ber- 
nardine  found,  however,  a more  realistic  way  of 
accounting  for  the  marvel.  When  the  sister  who 
watched  beside  Mrs.  Temple  believed  that  she 
died  she  had  really  sunk  into  a deep  trance-like 
sleep.  To  save  himself  unnecessary  pain  the  doc- 
tor had  not  visited  the  supposed  corpse  of  his  fa- 
vorite. Had  he  done  so  he  perhaps  would  have 
discovered  the  mistake.  Clara  had  awakened 
from  her  trance  in  a delirious  state,  and  the 
passing  strength  given  by  fever  had  enabled 
her  to  rise.  Her  love  for  Charles  being  the 
one  remaining  note  of  harmony  amidst  the  dis- 
cords of  the  poor  girl’s  brain,  she  had  gone 
straight  into  his  room,  which  was  not  far  from 
her  own.  She  entered  the  room  while  Charles 
slept  and  seated  herself  behind  the  curtain  of  his 
bed,  as  she  used  to  do  when  nursing  him.  When 
he  called  for  her  she  had  risen  and  made  herself 
visible  to  him.  Her  mind  during  her  illness  had 
been  dwelling  so  much  on  death  and  eternity  that 
it  was  little  wonder  if  her  wandering  talk  was  of 
angels  and  spirits.  The  ephemeral  strength  of 
fever  had  soon  given  way;  the  dazzling  light 
which  often  precedes  fainting  had  come  before 
her  eyes.  She  had  sunk  upon  her  already  un- 
conscious husband,  folding  her  wasted  arms 
around  him,  and  nestling  her  poor  little  head 
against  the  dear  familiar  breast.  No  aid  had 
been  at  hand  to  keep  the  flickering  spark  of  life 
alight  within  her ; and  so  she  passed  away,  to 
be,  in  truth,  one  of  the  angels. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Some  interesting  statements  concerning  our  Alaska 
possessions  were  recently  made  in  a general  report 
from  a special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
population  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  has  usually  been 
exaggerated ; the  present  estimate  is  that  the  Aleutian 
Islands  proper,  including  Kodiac,  the  neighboring  isl- 
ands, the  Alaska  peninsula,  and  the  islands  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George,  do  not,  all  combined,  possess  a popu- 
lation of  quite  4600.  Four  distinct  dialects  are  spoken 
in  these  islands.  One  of  these,  the  Fox  Island  dialect, 
is  considered  a superior  one.  The  former  Greek  bish- 
op of  Sitka  compiled  a grammar  and  dictionary  of  this 
dialect,  and  translated  into  it  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  spoken  in  the  Fox  Islands,  the  Shon- 
maginski  Islands,  the  islands  of  St  Paul  and  St.  George, 
and  by  the  natives  of  Billkof sky,  on  the  peninsula.  The 
Aleutes  support  themselves  by  fishing  and  hunting. 
A good  hunter  will  secure  one  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  skins  yearly.  Whale  oil  and  blubber  are  staple 
articles  of  winter  food  among  them.  Houses  are  con- 
structed partly  below  and  partly  above  ground.  The 
roofs  are  thatched  with  straw.  At  first  there  are  usu- 
ally but  two  roomB,  but  as  the  family  increases,  or  the 
sons  and  daughters  marry,  new  rooms  are  added,  until 
often  three  or  four  families  occupy  one  house.  The 
women  perform  all  the  domestic  labor,  construct  bas- 
kets and  mats  from  straw,  and  are  skillful  with  the 
needle.  Every  settlement  has  a chief,  called  “ Tyhoon. ” 
He  is  elected  by  the  popular  vote,  and  holds  his  posi- 
tion for  life,  but  his  authority  is  limited.  The  Aleutes 
manage  the  “ baydarka,”  a skin  canoe,  with  the  utmost 
dexterity.  These  are  considered  excellent  life-boats. 
The  natives  are  industrious,  and,  while  the  fur-bearing 
animals  are  protected,  can  not  become  a burden  to  the 
government. 

It  will  interest  Americans  who  are  traveling  in  Eu- 
rope to  learn  that  the  eminent  Banking  House  of 
Drexel,  Harjes,  & Co.,  in  Paris,  have  deposited  a large 
amount  of  gold  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  tourists.  Besides  instructing  their  Swiss 
correspondents  to  draw  on  that  city  for  gold,  they  have 
also  made  such  arrangements  that  their  circular  letters 
of  credit  will  be  available,  under  all  contingencies,  to 
the  holders  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  authorizing  them 
to  draw  bills  either  on  London  or  Paris. 

From  the  geographical  position  of  Spain,  she  is  like- 
ly not  to  be  entangled  in  the  present  w ar,  but  will  de- 
rive much  benefit  from  it  on  account  of  the  demand  it 
will  create  for  her  produce.  Her  harvest  has  been 
abundant,  and  quantities  of  wheat,  wine,  and  brandy 
have  been  furnished  the  French  govomment. 

Between  $20,000  and  $30,000  have  been  placed  by 
Congress  at  the  disposal  of  Professor  Benjamin  Pierce, 
professor  at  Harvard,  and  superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expense  of  parties 
to  be  sent  abroad  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  occurs  on  the  22d  of  December  next  Three 
expeditions  will  probably  be  sent,  one  under  the  care 
of  Professor  Pierce  himself,  a second  under  the  com- 
mand of  Professor  Winlock,  the  director  of  Harvard 
Observatory,  and  a third  under  the  direction  of  a com- 
petent naval  officer.  The  line  of  totality  passes  through 
the  southern  portions  of  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 


Turkey,  and  Russia.  The  stations  to  be  occupied  by 
these  parties  will  be  selected  so  as  to  lie  within  this 
line.  The  English  astronomers  have  had  a grant  of 
$60,000  from  Parliament  to  be  expended  in  making  ob- 
servations. 

The  French  journals  state  that  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember France  w ill  have  in  store  2,200,000  Chassepots. 
The  production  of  them  has  never  slackened  for  a mo- 
ment. In  July,  30,000  per  week  were  manufactured ; 
in  August,  47,000 ; in  September,'  the  number  will  reach 
62,000 ; and  in  October,  60,000.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Prussians  have  ordered  more  than  one  hundred 
mitrailleurs.  The  Turkish  government  has  ordered 
two  hundred  cannon  at  Vienna,  to  be  made  after  the 
Gatling  system.  They  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  a month,  commencing  with  October  1. 

An  American  lady  has  appeared  at  French  head- 
quarters and  volunteered  her  services  as  nurse.  She 
is  reported  rich,  young,  and  pretty. 

In  a private  letter  from  a friend  in  London,  he  says : 

“ The  new  Thames  Embankment  is  a magnificent 
improvement  It  is  not  only  a convenience  and  a fine 
structure  iu  itself,  but  it  improves  every  thing  in  its 
vicinity.  It  affords  what  did  not  exist  before— a good 
pl&ce  from  which  to  view  the  finest  part  of  London. 
Starting  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  curves,  fol- 
lowing the  river,  and  affording  a broad  drive  and  prom- 
enade equal  to  the  finest  qtiais  in  Paris — as  far  as  it 
goes.  It  brings  the  visitor  under  the  first  span  of  the 
great  railway  bridge  leading  out  from  Charing  Cross 
Station,  and  continues  its  course,  curving  still  with 
the  river,  beyond  the  long  and  handsome  fatade  of 
Somerset  House,  till  it  is  lost  to  the  eye  in  the  dingy 
distance.  If  the  sun  shone  bright,  and  the  air  w ere 
clean  and  sweet,  it  would  be  an  exhilarating  place  to 
visit.  As  it  is,  the  openness  of  the  place,  its  distance 
from  the  sooty  walls,  the  promising  young  trees  which 
enliven  it  with  green,  and  the  incessant  Me  and  activ- 
ity of  the  little  river  steamers  which  go  swashing  by, 
make  it  a very  cheerful  walk.  ” 

We  see  it  stated  in  an  English  paper  that  the  gates 
of  Strasbourg,  which  were  shut  a short  time  since, 
have  been  open  day  and  night  for  more  than  fifty 
years. 

It  is  a significant  indication  of  the  progress  of  re- 
ligious enlightenment  throughout  the  East  that  forty 
years  ago  a complete  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  could 
not  be  found  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  twenty-four  Protestant  schools  in  Pales- 
tine, in  which  one  thousand  children  are  taught  the 
Bible. 

The  first  Frenchman  killed  during  the  war  was  a 
non-commissioned  officer  named  Pagnion.  He  fell  in 
a skirmish  at  Niederbronn.  Fusileer  Kraus,  the  sol- 
dier who'  killed  him,  received  from  Berlin  a reward  of 
thirty  thalers. 

Ole  Bull  is  about  to  marry— if  the  event  has  not  al- 
ready transpired— a young  lady  of  Madison, Wisconsin. 
She  is  only  eighteen  years  old. 

Fruit  ripened  so  early  and  so  rapidly  this  year  that 
dealers  have  lost  immensely  from  the  market  being 
overstocked.  The  season  will  doubtless  close  earlier 
than  usual,  and  the  later  fruits  command  a higher  price. 

The  present  Charles  Dickeus  does  not  resemble  his 
illustrious  father  in  appearance  or  manner.  He  is  a 
quiet,  reticent,  gentlemanly  man  of  about  thirty.  He 
dresses  more  plainly  and  quietly  than  did  his  father ; 
his  manner  is  not  so  active ; his  features  are  heavier, 
and  his  face  rounder.  He  bids  fair  to  be  as  successful 
as  the  elder  Dickens  in  the  editorial  chair,  being  an  in- 
dustrious worker,  personally  popular,  and  having  an 
excellent  judgment  and  literary  taste. 

A ludicrous  story  is  reported  concerning  Dr.  Living- 
stone, which  pretends  to  account  for  the  long  disap- 
pearance of  this  explorer.  A letter  has  been  written 
by  a Detroit  lady,  now  sojourning  in  Syria,  which  states 
that  Captain  Burton,  British  Consul  at  Damascus,  is 
informed  concerning  Dr.  Livingstone’s  adventures  in 
Central  Africa.  He  says  that  Dr.  Livingstone  was  first 
persuaded,  much  against  his  wish,  to  marry  a rude  and 
blustering  native  princess,  and,  when  he  afterward  pro- 
posed to  leave  Mrs.  Livingstone  in  order  to  prosecute 
still  further  his  topographical  investigations,  his  fond 
father-in-law  and  mother-in-law  interposed  such  strong 
objections  that  he  was  virtually  kept  a prisoner.  The 
matter  was  kept  a profound  secret  by  the  doctor’s 
friends  until  recently.  The  Detroit  Post  is  responsible 
for  this  curious  story.  

During  one  fortnight  in  August  the  Castle  Garden 
Labor  Exchange  found  employment  for  824  male  emi- 
grants. Of  these,  672  were  not  able  to  read  or  write. 
Employment  was  given  during  the  same  time  to  448 
women ; but  of  these,  only  97  were  deficient  in  these 
fundamental  elements  of  education. 

There  are  not  far  from  fifty  professional  journal- 
ists who,  in  the  “ season,”  have  their  head-quarters  at 
Washington,  and  do  an  immense  amount  of  work  as 
correspondents  and  editorial  writers.  Among  these 
are  several  well-known  ladies:  Mrs.  Lippincott, 
“Grace  Greenwood,”  of  the  Tribune;  Mrs.  Briggs, 
“Olivia,”  of  the  Philadelphia  Press;  and  Mrs.  Snead, 
the  “Miss  Grundy”  of  the  World.  Just  at  present, 
these,  as  well  as  a multitude  of  other  literary  people, 
are  taking  some  recreation  at  the  various  summer  re- 
sorts. 

Why  should  delicate  children  be  forced  into  the  wa- 
ter at  the  sea-side,  against  their  inclinations  ? Doubt- 
less parents  are  well-meaning,  and  think  to  strengthen 
fragile  bodies.  But  when  a child  is  taken  into  the 
water  amidst  screams,  entreaties,  and  manifest  terror, 
no  good  can  be  expected  to  result.  The  nerves  in  a 
delicate  organization  must  be  injured.  Especially 
should  mothers  avoid  leaving  to  ignorant  nurses  the 
care  of  bathing  young  children  at  the  sea-side. 

Some  few  years  ago  a block  of  houses  fell  in  the 
Canongate  of  Edinburgh,  killing  thirty -six  people. 
When  the  workmen  had  almost  despaired  of  rescuing 
a boy  who  was  still  almost  miraculously  alive  beneath 
a weight  of  bricks  and  timber,  a little  voice  suddenly 
urged  them  on  to  fresh  exertions:  “Heave  away, 
chaps;  I’m  no  dead  yet,”  said  the  little  voice,  quite 
cheerily.  In  rebuilding  the  houses  the  lad  has  been 
immortalized.  The  principal  doorway  is  adorned  with 
his  bust  His  own  brave  words  are  written  beneath  it. 
The  Scotch  never  held  up  to  the  world  a more  striking 
example  of  their  courage  and  patience. 

Somebody  estimates  that  twelve  or  fifteen  million 
dollars,  which  would  have  been  squandered  abroad 
during  the  coming  season,  will  be  spent  at  home  in 


consequence  of  the  war.  Probably  not  half  the  usual 
number  of  Americans  will  go  to  Europe  this  year. 
Whereat  hotel  proprietors  in  our  own  summer  resorts 
are  rejoicing. 

“ Ladies  who  do  their  own  sewing,”  remarks  an  ex- 
change, “may  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
20,649  stitches  in  a shirt.  ” We  think  that  depends— on 
how  the  shirt  is  made ! 

At  the  late  sale  of  Lamartine’s  furniture  at  Ms  coun- 
try place,  Monceau,  even  his  most  humble  neighbors 
were  anxious  to  obtain  something  wMch  had  belonged 
to  him.  A peasant  paid  eighty  francs  for  an  old  arm- 
chair, which  had  little  to  commend  it  but  its  souve- 
nirs, and  a vine-grower  bought  for  two  hundred  francs 
a little  table,  whose  sole  vqlue— great  in  his  eyes — was 
that  Lamartine  had  often  w'ritten  on  it. 

The  most  silent  soldier  in  the  German  army  is  Count 
Von  Moltke.  Officers  say  of  him:  “Moltke  is  silent 
in  seven  languages  1” 

Seventy-five  days  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  a tour 
around  the  world,  according  to  Dr.  Prime,  who,  with 
his  wife,  has  recently  completed  this  journey,  though 
he  took  a year  for  it,  stopping  in  various  places.  He 
has  traveled  between  30,000  and  40,000  miles  during 
the  year,  and  all  without  the  slightest  accident. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

In  all  policies  of  life  insurance  these,  among  a host 
of  other  questions,  occur:  “ Age  of  father,  if  living  ?” 
“Age  of  mother,  if  living?”  A man  in  the  country 
w ho  filled  up  an  application  made  his  father's  age,  “ if 
living,”  one  hundred  and  twelve  years,  and  ms  mo- 
ther's one  hundred  and  two.  The  agent  was  amazed 
at  this  showing,  and  fancied  he  had  got  an  excellent 
subject ; but,  feeling  somewhat  dubious,  remarked  that 
the  man  came  of  a very  long-lived  family.  “ Ob,  you 
see.  Sir,”  replied  the  applicant,  “ my  parents  died  many 
years  ago,  but  ‘ if  living’  would  be  aged  as  there  put 
dovyn.  ” “ Oh,  I see,”  said  the  agent. 


A paper  encourages  the  young  by  the  example  of  a 
“ youth  who  formerly  lived  in  a hovel : yet  with  only 
his  two  hands  and  a crow'bar  opened  a jewelry  store'; 
and  now  he  is  living  in  a large  stone  residence  in  Sing 
Sing.” 


A lady  caught  her  husband  breaking  her  hoops.  Two 
hours  afterward  the  unfortunate  man  was  seen  at  a 
drug  store  purchasing  hair  restorative. 


A lazy  dyspeptic  was  bewailing  his  own  misfortunes, 
and  speaking  with  a friend  on  the  latter’s  heatty  ap- 
pearance. ,rWhat  do  you  do  to  make  you  so  strong 
and  healthy  ?”  inquired  the  dyspeptic.  “ Live  on  fruit 
alone,”  answered  the  friend.  “ What  kind  of  fruit  ?” 
“ The  fruit  of  industry ; and  I am  never  troubled  with 
indigestion.” 


“ Why  do  you  walk,  Bob,  when  you’ve  got  a donkey 
to  ride  ?”  said  a gentleman  to  an  Irish  lad  who  was 
walking  by  the  side  of  his  donkey.  “ Shure,  then,” 
said  the  boy,  “ I am  just  walking  to  rest  my  legs.” 


A Chicago  music  publisher  has  issued  a song  en- 
titled, “ Father  will  Settle  the  Bill.”  All  the  young  la- 
dies in  the  city  practice  it  at  home  as  well  as  at  the 
stores. 


It  is  said  that  a man  who  was  staying  at  a Western 
hotel  last  week  woke  up  one  morning  and  couldn’t 
find  his  pillow  any  where.  Just  as  he  was  about  giv- 
ing up  the  search  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and 
found  that  the  pillow  had  got  jammed  into  his  ear. 
The  regulation  allowance  at  a hotel  is  one  feather  for 
a pillow,  and  two  for  a bolster. 


LADIES’  BRIDLES. 

What  very  pretty  things 
Are  the  bonny  bonnet  strings 
Of  your  idol  1 

Do  you  know  the  technic  name 
That  is  given  to  the  same?— 

’Tie  a bridle. 

No  man  should  marry  till 
He  can  pay  his  dinner  bill — 

That’s  the  wit  in  it: 
Pour  vintage  of  the  South ! 

The  most  loving  little  mouth 
Wants  a bit  in  it 


Mrs.  Mullonney  requested  her  ten-year-old  daughter 
Polly  to  go  to  Fogarty’s  dram-shop  and  get  half  a pint 
of  Bourbon.  “And  mind,  Polly,”  she  added,  “you 
needn’t  say  who  it  is  for.”  “No  need  of  telling  him, 
mamma,”  answered  innocent  Polly,  “for  he’ll  know 
the  bottle.” 


A school-girl,  in  writing  to  her  mother,  says : “ I get 

along  nicely  with  all  my  teachers  except  Miss ; 

but  I don’t  blame  her,  because  she  accidentally  shot 
the  young  man  she  was  engaged  to,  and  it  naturally 
makes  her  feel  kind  of  cross,  especially  on  cloudy  days.  " 


“Where’s  your  wife,  John?”  asked  a rural  mother 
of  her  son,  who  had  been  to  the  city.  “ I hain  t got 
any.”  “ Why,  you  wrote  us  as  how  you  was  goiu'  to 
marry'  a rich  York  lady.”  “So  I was;  but  just  as  we 
was  about  to  be  made  one  a policeman  came  in  and 
took  the  gal  off  for  stealing ; an’  I wouldn’t  try'  to  mar- 
ry another  New  York  lady,  If  she  was  worth  her  weight 
in  gold.” 


Some  thirty-five  years  ago  a lieutenant  of  the  United 
States  army  met  and  fell  ui  conversation  with  a some- 
what inebriated  individual  far  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  “Why  don’t  ypu  return  to  your  native 
country?”  inquired  the  lieutenant.  “Return  to  my 
country  ? Never  1”  “ Why,  my  friend  ?”  “ I’m  a man- 
ifest destiny  man,  I am ; and  my  country  ’ll  be  along 
here  long  before  I die,  stranger.” 

An  uncharitable  mocker  commends  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  the  poetical  reflection  of  the  pickpocket 
who  was  caught  in  stealing  a cheap  handkercliier,  viz. : 
“When  I think  of  what  I am, 

Compared  to  what  I was, 

' I fear  I’ve  thrown  myself  away 
Without  sufficient  cause.” 


What  is  worse  than  raining  cats  and  doge  ?— Hailing 
omnibuses. 


It  makes  a great  difference  whether  glasses  are  used 
over  or  under  the  nose. 


A clergyman  who  had  been  accused  of  preaching^ 
long  sermons,  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  the 
church  was  a large  one. 


An  old  toper,  who  had  attended  the  Polytechnic, 
where  the  learned  professor  caused  several  explosions 
to  take  place  from  gases  produced  from  vyater,  said : 
“ You  don’t  catch  me  putting  water  in  my  liquor  after 
this.  I had  no  idea  before  that  water  was  so  danger- 
ous, though  I never  liked  to  take  much  of  it.  , 


The  only  persons  who  really  enjoy  bad  health  are  the 

doctors.  

“ What  is  home  without  a mo ’her  ?”  as  the  young 
girl  said  when  she  sent  the  old  lac  y to  chop  wood. 


An  old  Indian,  who  had  witnessed  the  effect  of  whisky 
for  many  vears,  said  a.barrel  labeled  whisky  contained 
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GROUSE  SHOOTING. 

The  Twelfth  of  August  is  a day  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  ‘ ‘ grown  boys”  of  Great  Britain 
with  as  much  interest  as  juveniles  among  us  re- 
gard the  approach  of  the  Glorious  Fourth. 

Many  an  important  piece  of  legislation  is  hur- 


“ shooting"  on  his  otherwise  worthless  property 
for  his  winter  supply  of  oat-meal  and  whisky. 

All  the  moorland  of  Scotland  is  carefully  pre- 
served, and,  although  the  yearly  slaughter  of  birds 
is  very  large,  the  supply  appears  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand. 

Early  in  the  season,  before  the  birds  have 


lair  amidst  the  thick  heather,  is  music  to  the  ear 
of  a practiced  gunner,  but  sadly  discomposing  to 
the  nerves  of  a novice.  Even  southern  point- 
ers, well  trained  to  the  urr,  urr  of  the  English 
partridge,  wink  their  eyes  and  shake  their  heads 
on  hearing  the  noise  accompanying  the  flight  of 
the  grouse. 


ment  of  the  condensation  of  vapors  causing  them 
to  pass  through  a fine  blue  to  a white  condition, 
vhich  Professor  Tyndall  exhibited  about  two 
years  ago,  and  which  he  employed  to  explain 
the  blue  color  of  the  sky  and  the  remarkable 
polarization  of  its  light.  The  finer  state  of 
division  in  the  freshly  formed  smoke  gives  it 


ried  through  the  imperial  Parliament  to  admit 
of  an  adjournment  in  time  to  allow  the  heredit- 
ary rulers  of  the  country  to  reach  the  northern 
moors  on  the  day  when  the  slaughter  of  grouse 
is  by  law  permitted  to  commence. 

The  preservation  of  game  birds  has  been  re- 
duced to  a science  by  the  thrifty  Scots:  and 
many  a puir  laird  is  inde^ejcytp[^^ar([}u|;^  the 


“packed”  over  good  ground,  the  sport  is  not 
more  fatiguing  than  any  other  kind  of  shooting ; 
bnt  later,  when  the  young  birds  have  attained  their 
full  strength  of  flight,  it  requires  a keen  eve  to 
mark  the  distant  point  of  descent  of  a pack  from 
which  the  hunter  may  have  picked  a brace  on 
their  first  rise. 

The  whir-r-r  of  a grouse,  as  it  darts  from  its 


THE  COLOR  OF  SEA  AND  SKY. 

Smokers  have  all  noticed  that  the  smoke  from 
the  end  of  a pipe  or  cigar  is  bluer  than  that  which 
they  puff  from  the  mouth,  and  many  may  have 
wondered  what  the  reason  of  this  could  be.  The 
contrast  may  he  well  seen  on  a bright  sunny  day. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  simplest  form  of  the  experi- 


its  bright  blue  color,  as  does  the  finely  divided 
aqueous  vapor  give  to  the  blue  sky;  the  smoke 
which  has  passed  through  the  pipe-stem  and 
mouth  has  become  more  condensed,  and  con- 
sequently gives  a whiter  cloud. 

The  color  of  water  is,  it  appears,  to  a great 
degree  dependent  on  the  same  cause  as  that  of 
the  sky.  soon  after  Pro“ 
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fessor  Tyndall’s  researches  on  the  cause  of  the 
blueness  of  the  sky  were  published,  made  similar 
researches  on  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  found  that  the  light  from  the  water,  when 
bine,  was  polarized  as  the  light  from  the  sky,  and, 
so  far,  there  was  the  probability  of  the  cause  of 
the  color  being  similar  in  the  two  cases.  That 
particles  in  a fine  state  of  division  are  the  cause 
of  the  blueness  of  water  as  well  as  of  sky  is  also 
made  evident  from  a comparison  of  the  waters  of 
different  lakes,  seas,  and  rivers.  There  are  two 
popular  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the  color  of 
masses  of  water,  which  have  very  deep  root,  and 
yet  must,  it  seems,  be  abandoned.  One  is  that 
seas  or  lakes  are  blue  by  reflecting  the  blue  sky. 
The  second  popular  theory  which  seems  to  be  ill- 
founded  is  that  the  green  color  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  seas  is  due  to  plants  growing  on  the  bottoms 
and  giving  their  color  by  reflection.  The  green 
color  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as  the  blue  in 
all  probability,  and  may  be  due  to  a yellowness 
of  the  water  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  less  easily 
accounted  for  than  the  blue  color.  M.  Sainte- 
Claire  Deville  is  quoted  by  M.  Soret  as  stating 
that  waters  which  give  a white  residue  on  evapo- 
ration are  blue,  while  those  which  give  a yellow 
residue  am  green.  Reflection  of  the  color  of  the 
sky,  and  of  the  plant-color  from  the  bottom,  does 
no  doubt  produce  color  of  water  in  some  cases, 
but  it  is  only  in  shallow  pools  that  the  latter  can 
have  any  effect,  or  through  perfectly  smooth  sur- 
faces that  the  former  can  be  effective. 

Some  cases  of  water-coloration  which  observ- 
ers have  noted  will  be  not  out  of  place  here : 1. 
Intensely  blue  on  a bright  day,  with  pale  sky  and 
large  cumulus  clouds,  was  the  color  of  w ater  in 
reservoirs  twenty  feet  deep  at  l’lumstead,  depos- 
iting chalk  (by  means  of  which  the  water  is  soft- 
ened according  to  a patent  process).  2.  Intense- 
ly blue — the  Mediterranean  at  Marseilles.  3. 
Bright  blue — Lake  of  Geneva.  4.  Darker  blue, 
tending  to  indigo — sea  near  Guernsey  ; also  the 
Laacher  See.  in  the  Eifel.  5.  Pale  blue — sea 
near  chalk  cliffs,  being  at  a little  distance  from 
the  coast  green  or  grayish.  6.  Pale  blue  or 
grayish  blue — the  Rhone,  the  Moselle,  glacier 
stream,  etc.  7.  Green — the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt 
(very  markedly  so  at  Antwerp,  as  testified  in 
Belgian  pictures),  the  Seine,  Thames  Estuary, 
etc.  8.  Intense  green — in  patches  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva;  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  was 
just  below  the  mountains,  more  frequently  on 
the  Lakes  of  Thun  and  Lucerne.  !>.  Bright 
green  — the  sea,  on  a windy  day,  with  bright 
sun,  off  the  Isle  of  Man.  10.  The  sea  round  the 
coral  reefs  of  Florida  is  said  to  be  intensely  green  ; 
when  away  from  the  coast  it  is  deep  blue.  1 1. 
On  a heavy,  clouded  day,  with  rain,  gleams  of 
sunshine  out  at  sea  give  patches  of  green  color 
and  reddish-brown.  12.  Water  standing  in  an 
old  copper  mine  at  Killarney  was  intensely  green, 
while  the  water  in  the  lake  at  the  side  was  black 
in  the  mass.  13.  Red  color  is  produced  in  some 
seas  by  algae,  in  others  and  in  some  rivers  by  the 
breaking  up  of  soil  colored  red  by  iron.  14. 
Opaque  green  color  is  produced  in  ponds  by 
unicellular  organisms,  which  sometimes  swarm 
in  these  waters.  They  may  similarly  become 
red.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
blue  color,  due  to  the  optical  properties  of  water, 
is  the  blue  grotto  of  Caprera,  where,  at  any  rate, 
the  reflection  of  the  sky  is  eliminated.  A simi- 
lar phenomenon  is  the  glorious  blue  and  green  of 
the  glacier  fissures. 

Leaving  the  question  of  surface  reflection 
aside,  which  can  only  come  into  play  in  the 
case  of  road -side  pools  and  such  mirror- like 
waters,  and  also  leaving  aside  the  appearance 
of  vegetation  in  clear  shallow  streams  and  ponds, 
it  seems  that  at  the  present  time  we  may  ascribe 
the  blue  color  of  masses  of  water  to  a peculiar  re- 
flection of  the  light  from  within  the  water,  ac- 
companied with  polarization,  and  depending  on 
suspended  particles.  Blackish,  brownish,  and 
yellow  color  is  due  to  vegetable  matter  in  solu- 
tion ; reddish-brown  to  iron,  sometimes  ; green, 
sometimes,  to  copper  or  algae;  but  the  green 
commonly  seen  on  seas,  lakes,  and  -rivers,  like 
that  of  glacier  fissures,  probably  admits  of  a sim- 
ilar explanation  to  that  of  the  blue. 


COUNT  GASPARIN  ON  THE  WAR. 

We  give  below  a vigorous  protest,  from  the 
pen  of  Count  Gasparin,  against  the  war  which 
the  ambition  of  Napoleon  has  forced  upon 
France.  The  letter  was  originally  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  under  date 
of  July  18,  and  has  been  translated  expressly  for 
Harpers  Weekly. 

Mr.  Editor: 

Every  man  should  have  the  courage  to  express  his 
opinion.  In  a moment  like  this  the  duty  of  speaking, 
of  speaking  openly  and  explicitly,  enforces  itself  even 
on  those  who,  like  me,  have  long  since  become  strun- 
gers  to  public  affairs.  If,  from  the  depths  of  my  re- 
tirement, I raise  a voice  which  at  least  has  the  merit 
of  being  sincere  and  impartial,  it  is  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  being  silent  I should  be  guilty  of  real  cow- 
ardice. I love  my  country  too  well,  and- 1 also  love 
justice  too  well,  not  to  protest  against  the  pretended 
unanimity  of  the  warlike  passions  which  are  about  to 
hurry  us  away. 

But  no,  these  passions  are  by  no  means  unanimous. 
There  are  in  Prance,  I know,  a very  considerable  num- 
ber of  citizens  wTho  believe  neither  in  the  necessity  nor 
the  lawfulness  of  the  war  against  Prussia.  These  cit- 
izens will  not  raise  an  outcry  in  the  streets,  or  put  arti- 
cles in  the  papers;  but  they  love  peace,  they  cling  to 
it,  they  have  voted  for  it,  and  they  are  somewhat  as- 
tonished that  this  has  already  been  forgotten  by  their 
representatives.  These  citizens  will  not  see  a war  be- 
gun which  nothing  justifies  in  their  sight— they  will 
not  witness  a conflict  which  wounds  their  conscience, 
and  perhaps  threatens  the  future  of  a whole  genera- 
tion—they  will  not  submit  to  the  anguish  in  store  for 
fathers  of  families,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indefinite  in- 
crease of  our  conscriptions,  our  debts,  and  our  taxes, 
without  yielding  more  and  more  to  a feeling  which  is 
as  yet  hardly  more  than  instinct,  but  which  will  soon 
ripen  into  energetic  conviction  and  obstinate  resist- 
ance. I think  that  it  wg|ijg«jUj  fa  coop- 


eration to  these  men,  not  noisy  in  general,  and  slow 
to  make  up  their  minds,  but  who,  nevertheless,  will  be 
found  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  end.  Now, 
this  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  their  good  sense, 
and  above  all,  their  conscience. 

In  the  first  place  (and  herein  lies  the  whole  question), 
they  have  never  thought  that  France  had  to  seek  re- 
venge for  Sadowa.  They  have  been  ignorant  up  to 
this  time  that  France  was  conquered  at  Sadowa  with 
Austria,  or  that  the  Prussians  failed  in  their  duty  to 
us  in  not  letting  themselves  be  beaten.  They  have  too 
high  an  opinion  of  French  honor  to  believe  it  com- 
promised because  some  one  or  other  has  taken  it  upon 
himself  to  win  a great  battle  in  Europe,  and  they  have 
too  high  an  idea  of  the  power  of  France  to  believe  it 
put  in  peril  because  Germany  has  organized  itself  into 
a nation.  The  old  theories  of  the  balance  of  power 
resting  on  the  division  and  weakness  of  our  neighbors 
seem  to  them  to  have  had  their  day,  and  they  would  re- 
gard it  as  a crime  to  shed  a single  drop  of  blood  for 
such  theories. 

When  the  declaration  of  war  of  the  Duke  of  Gramont 
broke  forth  like  a thunder-clap  in  a cloudless  sky,  these 
citizens  thought  at  first  that  we  must  have  received 
some  mortal  insult,  that  the  country  was  in  peril,  and 
that  we  had  vainly  addressed  ourselves  to  Prussia 
through  those  diplomatic  measures  which  a govern- 
ment usually  exhausts  before  uttering  words  of  defi- 
ance and  giving  the  signal  for  kindling  the  national 
and  military  susceptibilities,  so  easily  aroused  among 
us.  Then  they  perceived,  to  their  extreme  surprise, 
on  one  side,  that  the  outbreak  had  been  preceded  by  no 
secret  hud  amicable  remonstrances,  and  that  we  had 
begun  at  the  end ; and,  on  the  other,  that  the  candi- 
dature of  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollem— more  a Murat 
than  a Prussian  besides— could  not  be  a surprise  to  us, 
as  John  Lemourne  had  spoken  of  it,  several  months  be- 
fore, in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  and  the  German  jour- 
nals had  continually  discoursed  of  it  to  their  read  era 

Still  more,  this  candidature  was  withdrawn  ; where- 
upon the  citizens  of  whom  I am  speaking  said  to  them- 
selves that,  unless  we  were  deteemined  on  war,  and 
only  seeking  a pretext,  the  affair  was  ended.  The 
withdrawal  from  the  candidature,  announced  by  the 
father  of  the  prince,  was  officially  communicated  to 
our  government  by  the  Spanish  Minister. 

What,  therefore,  was  not  the  surprise— and  this  word 
falls  short  of  the  meaning— of  the  sincere  friends  of 
peace  to  learn  that  nothing  was  concluded  7 Violent 
journals,  intemperate  in  their  language  and  crude  in 
their  reports  of  affairs,  told  us  that  it  was  necessary  to 
impose  on  Prussia  not  a renunciation,  but  a humilia- 
tion; that  is  to  say,  to  insist  upon  war;  war  at  any 
cost  took  the  place  of  what  had  formerly  been  called 
peace  at  any  price. 

What  was  the  King  of  Prussia  to  do  7 He  had  just 
declared  to  our  embassador  that  he  had  opposed  the 
nomination  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern,  and  that  he 
approved  of  his  withdrawal.  On  seeing  that  some- 
thing more  was  demanded  of  him,  it  was  natural  that 
he  should  call  to  mind  that  communication  to  the 
Corps  Legislate,  bearing  the  character  of  an  ultima- 
tum, with  which  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had 
begun  without  the  slightest  negotiation. 

The  French  citizens  who  have  no  revenge  to  take  for 
Sadowa  may  regret  that  the  King  did  not  see  fit  to  re- 
peat once  more  to  M.  BENEnErri  that  he  had  opposed 
a nomination  thenceforth  withdrawn  de  facto,  as  had 
been  certified  by  Spain.  But  as  to  finding  in  the  re- 
fusal to  say  this  again  a cause  or  even  a pretext  for 
war— as  to  thinking  that  this  authorized  us  to  inundate 
Europe  with  blood— they  are  very  far  from  it,  I assure 
yon. 

The  communication  of  M.  OLt.ivreE  has  filled  them 
with  consternation,  and  wrung  their  hearts.  Between 
these  petty  details  of  etiquette  and  that  terrible  con- 
clusion, war  declared,  the  disproportion  seems  to  them 
so  great  that  their  conscience  protested  as  loudly  as 
their  reason  against  it.  They  are  terrified  at  the  fright- 
ful responsibility  which  it  is  sought  to  cast  upon  their 
country. 

M.  Bismarck  has  addressed  a note  to  the  foreign 
powers  concerning  what  has  taken  place  I Well,  is 
this  strange  after  the  declaration  of  M.  De  Gramont  7 
Germany  is  making  military  preparations!  Are  not 
we  making  them  also,  and  which  are  farther  advanced  7 

I repeat,  what  most  alarms  the  friends  of  peace 
among  us  is  to  see  to  what  degree  any  serious  pretext 
on  our  side  is  lacking.  Observe  that  these  friends  of 
peace  are  at  the  same  time  friends  of  liberty.  Now 
they  can  not  but  remember  that  in  France  a great  war 
and  liberty  rarely  go  hand  in  hand. 

A great  war!  this  scarcely  expresses  all.  What 
school-boy  ever  will  believe  that  a short  campaign  is 
in  question  ? It  is  not  two  armies,  but  two  nationali- 
ties, almost  two  races,  that  are  entering  upon  this 
strife.  Suppose  even  a Jena;  nothing  will  be  con- 
cluded! Germany,  wounded  to  the  heart,  and  for 
whose  unity  we  shall  have  done  more  than  Bismarck — 
Germany  will  remain  profoundly  hostile  to  us.  It  was 
the  men  of  Jena,  indeed,  who  roused  all  Europe  against 
us,  who  occupied  Paris  in  1814,  and  decided  the  fate 
of  Waterloo  in  1815. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  which  every  day  become  clear- 
er among  our  fellow-citizens,  the  friends  of  peace.  No 
victory,  no  increase  of  territory,  will  soften  to  them 
the  inconsolable  grief  of  seeing  violence  done  to  jus- 
tice in  the  name  of  their  country. 

And  their  number  will  go  on  increasing.  Should  the 
war  l)c  prolonged,  when  our  agricultural  classes  are 
attacked,  when  we  have  irretrievably  entered  on  that 
road  which  leads  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  dollar, 
then  it  will  be  perceived  that  if  it  is  criminal  to  make 
war  when  it  is  not  indispensable,  it  is  imprudent  to 
mistake  for  the  will  of  a people  an  outbreak  provoked 
by  a Minister,  the  clamor  of  the  mob,  the  momentary 
enthusiasm  of  the  masses  for  the  flag,  and,  in  fine,  the 
ardor  of  the  enemies  of  parliamentary  liberty,  who  avail 
themselves  of  a war  to  recover  lost  ground. 

I utter  these  words  without  hesitation.  Let  them 
compromise  me— so  mucli  the  worse— I shall  have 
obeyed  duty,  and  protested,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  against 
an  act  which  is  repugnant  to  my  conscience. 

Will  it  be  said  that  in  doing  this  I am  wanting  in 
patriotism  7 Fox  and  his  friends  thought  themselves 
very  patriotic  when  they  condemned,  in  Parliament, 
the  war  against  France.  We  are  apt  to  be  hurried 
away  by  the  high-sounding  phrase,  “ The  flag  of  our 
country  is  unfurled,  and  we  must  follow  it !”  That  is 
to  say,  we  can  no  longer  speak  or  write  or  think. 
Never  was  maxim  of  despotism  better  conceived.  A 
declaration  of  war  is  hurried  on,  the  flag  is  unfurled  ; 
and  then  silence  opinion ! Silence  in  the  court ! The 
flag  is  unfurled  1 

But  if  the  flag  is  unfurled,  so  is  our  conscience ; and 
we  w ill  not,  and  can  not,  accept  the  least  share  of  moral 
responsibility  in  a butchery  which  nothing  renders 
lawful  in  our  sight 

There  are,  it  appears,  two  kinds  of  patriotism  : that 
which  follows  the  flag  wherever  it  goes,  were  it  that 
of  Leolebo  on  the  way  to  re-establish  slavery  at  San 
Domingo,  and  that  which  struggles  at  its  own  risk 
and  peril  against  every  thing  which  seems  to  it  to  com- 
promise the  country’s  honor.  For  this  kind  of  patriot- 
ism, the  country’s  honor,  the  aim  is  not  to  win  numer- 
ous battles,  but  to  practice  justice,  and  become  the  rep- 
resentative and  patron  of  all  generous  causes.  This 
patriotism  also  has  its  ambition,  as  you  see,  and  does 
not  aspire  to  a mediocre  place  for  the  country. 


I Will  it  be  objected  that  the  protests  of  the  friends  of 
I justice  and  peace  come  too  late?  In  any  case,  this  is 
not  their  fault.  The  matter  has  been  bo  abruptly  man- 
aged, and  its  conclusion  hurried  on  so  rudely  in  the  first 
act,  that  we  are  quite  excusable  for  not  coming  in  time. 

But  is  it  quite  true  that  we  are  not  in  time?  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  men  who  govern  us  to  sup- 
pose that  at  the  moment  of  firing  the  first  gun— at  the 
moment  of  setting  in  play  all  the  ingenious  machinery 
for  killing  that  has  been  invented— they  will  riot  feel 
some  honorable  hesitation.  When  the  hour  shall  strike 
for  beginning,  indeed,  what  may  have  incalculable  re- 
sults for  all  nations,  who  knows  whether  the  firmly 
pacific  intervention  of  impartial  countries  such  as  En- 
gland may  not  yet  succeed  in  preventing  the  fatal  en- 
counter 7 Who  knows  whether,  even  later,  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace  may  not  he  rendered  more  prompt 
and  easy  by  the  mere  fact  that  there  are  declared  ad- 
versaries of  the  war  in  France  7 

In  any  case,  it  was  necessary  that  this  should  be 
said.  For  wounded  consciences  there  is  but  one  means 
of  relief  possible— protest. 

Many  others  think  like  myself ; but  were  I alone  I 
should  none  the  less  relieve  my  heart  by  publishing 
this  protest  and  signing  it  A.  De  Gasparin, 

Ex-Deputy. 

P.S.— Historians  who  may  wish  to  explain  why  King 
William  did  not  grant  one  more  hearing  to  our  Em- 
bassador will  not  do  ill,  perhaps,  to  remember  that  M. 
De  Gramont,  on  being  interrogated  in  the  Corps  Legis- 
late as  to  whether  the  demand  concerning  the  Houen- 
zou.rrn  candidature  was  the  only  one  presented  by  ns 
to  Prussia,  refused  to  answer.  This  refusal,  coupled 
with  the  first  communication  made  by  M.  De  Gramont 
to  the  tribune,  had  a significance  which  must  have 
been  found  as  striking  at  Ems  as  at  Paris.  M.  Emile 
Ollivieb  alone  seems  not  to  have  comprehended  it 

I wish  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
know  me,  that  no  one  has  blamed  more  harshly  than 
myself  several  of  the  acts  of  Bismarok  in  1866 ; but  the 
faults  of  Bismarok  in  1866  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  this  fact,  which  is  as  clear  as  daylight— our  gov- 
ernment in  1870  makes  war  because  it  wishes  to  do  so. 


LADY  FAIR. 

Underneath  the  beech-tree  sitting, 
With  that  everlasting  knitting, 

And  the  soft  sun-shadows  flitting 
Through  your  wavy  hair; 

All  my  thoughts  and  plans  confusing, 
All  my  resolution  loosing, 

Say,  what  matter’s  in  your  musing, 
Lady  fair? 

Oh,  the  charm  that  in  your  face  is! 
All  the  loves  and  all  the  graces! 

To  be  clasped  in  your  embraces 
Monarch's  guerdon  were : 

Not  a man,  I ween,  w ho  sees  you 
But  would  give  his  life  to  please  you, 
Yet  you  say — that  lovers  tease  you! 
Lady  fairl 

One  by  onej  to  their  undoing, 

Fools  in  plenty  come  a-wooing, 

Baffled  still,  but  still  pursuing, 

Tangled  in  the  snare: 

In  your  ever-changing  smile  hid, 

Or  beneath  yonr  sleepy  eyelid, 

Many  a heart  it  hath  beguiled, 

Lady  fair. 

While  the  summer  breezes  fan  her 
Gently  with  their  leafy  banner, 

Venus’  form  and  Dian’s  manner, 

Doth  my  goddess  wear: 

Lives  the  man  who  can  discover 
Any  secret  spell  to  move  her 
To  the  wish  of  mortal  lover, 

Cold  as  fair? 

But  to  see  those  dark  eyes  brighten, 
And  for  me  with  kindness  lighten, 
While  the  cheek’s  rich  colors  heighten, 
What  would  I not  dare? 

To  inform  their  scornful  splendor 
With  the  love-light  soft  and  tender, 
Bow  the  proud  heart  to  surrender. 
Lady  fair! 

By  the  lives  that  thou  hast  broken, 

By  the  words  that  I have  spoken, 

By  the  passion  they  betoken, 

I have  loved,  I swear, 

Only  thee  since  I have  seen  thee; 

And,  if  woman’s  heart  be  in  thee, 

I will  die,  but  I will  win  thee, 

Lady  fair! 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

I have  used  my  Wheeler  & Wilson  Machine 
for  more  than  fourteen  years,  without  a cent’s 
worth  of  repairs,  and  I would  not  give  it  for  a 
new  one  to-day.  It  looks  rather  the  worse  for 
wear,  but  works  like  a charm.  I used  one  nee- 
dle for  five  years,  until  it  was  worn  too  short  for 
any  further  use.  I have  made  one  thousand  cus- 
tom shirts,  and  stitched  fifty-six.  dozen  collars, 
four-ply,  each  day  for  four  years. — Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Kingsbury,  Green  Island,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


INTERESTING  TO  LADIES. 

“ Our  Grover  & Baker  Machine  has  had  con- 
stant service  for  the  past  eight  years,  during 
which  time,  as  a family  sewer,  we  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  its  equal  for  simplicity  in  con- 
struction and  neatness,  with  great  durability  of 
stitch.  ‘ Witching,  ’ as  applied  to  other  machines 
by  our  neighbors,  is  with  us  unknown.” — H.  F. 
Warren,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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BEWARE  OF  TOOTH  POISONS 

Vended  under  the  name  of  Dentifrices.  Adopt 
and  adhere  to  the  only  preparation  that  really 
preserves  the  teeth  and  hardens  the  gums — fra- 
grant Sozodont.  Its  effects  on  decaying  teeth 
are  marvelous. 

“ Spalding’s  Glue  ” mends  Crockery,  Wood- 
en Ware,  &c. — [C’ow.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS.* 


RUPTURE 

Cured  by  Dr.  Sherman’s  Patent  Appliance  or  Rup- 
ture Curative,  without  the  iujury  experienced  from  the 
use  of  trusses.  Pamphlets  illustrating  bad  cases  of 
Rupture,  before  and  after  cure,  with  other  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  the  ruptured,  mailed  on  receipt  of 
ten  cents.  Address 

Dr.  J.  A.  SHERMAX,  697  Broadway,  X.  V. 


THIRTY  YEARS  have  elapsed  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  PAIN  KILLER  to  the  public,  and  yet  at 
the  present  time  it  is  more  popular  and  commands  a 
larger  sale  than  ever  before.  Its  popularity  is  not 
confined  to  this  country  alone;  all  over  the  World  its 
beneficial  effects  in  curing  the  “ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to’’  are  acknowledged  amlappreciated,  and  as  a PAIN 
KILLER,  its  fame,  limited  to  no  country,  sect,  nor 


STEEL  PENS. 


American  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


COTTAGE  HILL  SEMINARY, 

A CHURCH  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 

Re-opens  September  14th.  The  best  features  of 
European  ana  Home  schools.  Especial  attention  to 
Modern  Languages,  Music,  and  Art.  Lewis’  Gymnas- 
tics. Terms,  inclusive,  from  $500  to  $800. 

For  the  Prospectus,  address  the  Rector,  Rev. 
GEORGE  T.  RIDER,  by  post. 


MICROSCOPES  from  50c.  to  $500. 

Prepared  Objects  in  every  department  of  science.  Il- 
lustrated Catalogues  orafw.  James  W.  Queen  & Co., 
924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  5 Dey  Sr.,  New  York. 


SOUPS  AND  BEEtf  TEA  FOR  THE  MILLION. 


Strengthening  Nourishment ! Economy  in  House- 
keeping ! 1 LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF 
MEAT,  the  same  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at 
Paris,  Havre,  and  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  other  Gov- 
ernments. None  genuine  without  the  signatures  of 
Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr.  Max  Von  Pet- 
tenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILHAU’S  SONS,  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broad- 
way, New  York.  For  sale  every  where. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  EDITION. 


HARPER’S 

COMPLETE  EDITION 

OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  WORKS 

OF 

REV.  F.  I ROBERTSON. 

In  Two  Volumes.  $1  50  each. 

LIFE,  LETTERS,  LECTURES  ON  CORINTHIANS, 
AND  ADDRESSES  OF  THE  LATE  F REDEHICK 
W.  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton,  1847-1853.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Large  12ino,  840  pages,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  BRIGHTON  BY  THE 
LATE  REV.  FREDERICK  W.  ROBERTSON,  the 
Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Large  12mo,  838  pages,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

The  publishers  take  pleasure  In  commending  to 
public  favor  their  complete  and  uniform  Editiou  of 
the  Life  and  Works  of  this  gifted  preacher,  as  more 
compact  and  neat  than  any  other  in  the  market, 
while  its  extraordinary  cheapness  puts  it  within  the 
reach  of  many  who  have  been  heretofore  prevented 
by  their  high  price  from  possessing  this  author’s 
life  and  writings. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Nkw  York. 


JW~  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
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Tlie  celebrated  IMITATION  - OULU  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 
Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
" ‘ ’ ’ : the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 


s imitations  of  Gold  V 


o well  established  as  to  ri 


u appearance 


and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $160.  Those  of  extra  tine  tiuish,  $2o,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  tine  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $280  gold  watch.  For  these 


jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $280  gold  v 

magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies’  size*. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— N.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  Ac  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


To  the  Ladies  of  the  United  States, 

Call  for  the  WRIGHT  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S 

ALPACA  BRAIDS 

in  the  following  Celebrated  Brands,  and  use  no  other. 
Stearns’  Gold  Band— warranted  full  6 yards. 

Stearns'  XX—  “ 

Stearns’  XXX— in  Nos.  29,  49,  53, 68,  69, 73,  81,  and  85. 

The  Finest  and  Best  ever  Made  in  this  Country. 
Wright  Mfg.  Co.’s  Best  Crown  Alpaca— 6 yards. 

“ “ “ Oriental  Alpaca—  “ 

“ “ “ Popular  Nog.  29,49,53, 69,73,81,  and  S5. 

“ “ “ Mixed  and  Fancy  Plaid  Braids. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  who  keep  the  Best  Quality. 
A.  W.  STEARNS,  Treasurer, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


1 1 STEWART  & [0. 

have  opened 

A LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  SILKS, 

SUITABLE  FOR  AUTUMN, 

From  $1  per  Yard  upward. 
Also,  A CASE  OF 

VERY  RICH  SATIN  BR0CATELS, 

the  choicest  goods  manufactured. 

Bonnet’s,  Ponson’s,  and  A.  T.  Stewart  & Co.’s 

PLAIN  BLACK  SILKS, 

the  handsomest  goods  imported. 

TRIMMING  SILKS  AND  SATINS, 

in  great  variety, 

CUT  TO  SUIT  CUSTOMERS. 

Broadway,  4th  Ave.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 

frit  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 


HARDER  & BROTHERS’ 

SPECIAL  TRADE  SALE, 

1870. 

From  August  22  to  Sept.  30. 

Franklin  Square, 

New  York,  August,  1870. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  Booksellers  to  our 
Special  List  of  Books,  which  we  will  sell  on  the 
following  terms,  for  Cash,  from  the  22d  of  August 
to  the  30th  of  September,  after  which  our  terms 
will  positively  be  as  heretofore. 

On  Orders  of  $ 100  at  one  time,  25  per  cent,  discount ; 
“ % S°°  “ 3°  “ “ 

“ *i°°°  “ 33l  “ “ 

“ “ 35  “ 

And  an  additional  deduction  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash. 

We  shall  not  sell  at  any  of  the  Trade  Sales 
this  Fall. 

The  Special  List  will  be  furnished  to  Book- 
sellers on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 

PruUSDKD  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

S3T  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

CHARLES  DICKEYS:  The  Story  of  hie  Life.  By 
the  Author  of  “The  Life  of  Thackeray."  Portraits 
taken  at  various  times,  and  Views  of  bis  Residences. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

DICKEYS'S  SPEECHES,  LETTERS,  and  SA  YIXGS. 
Speeches,  Letters,  and  Sayings  of  Charles  Dickens. 
To  which  is  added  a Sketch  of  the  Author  by  George 
Augustus  Sala,  and  Dean  Stanley’s  Sermon.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

rr  The  two  above  works,  bound  in  One  Volume,  8 vo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

THE  GENIAL  SHOWMAN.  Being  Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  of  Artemus  Ward,  and  Pictures  of  a 
Showman’s  Career  in  the  Western  World.  By  Ed- 
ward P.  Hinoston.  .Two  Illustrations.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 75  cents. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
A ND  TA  RIFF  LA  W (passed  July  13. 1870),  togeth- 
er with  the  Act  imposing  Taxes  on  Distilled  Spirits 
and  Tobacco,  and  for  other  purposes  (approved  July 
20,  1868),  and  such  other  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  Internal  Revenue  as  are  now  in  effect; 
with  Tables  of  Taxes,  a copious  Analytical  Index, 
and  full  Sectional  Notes.  Compiled  by  Horaoe  E. 
Dresser.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  frequently  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  anv 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  EACH 
SEPARATE  PIECE  OF  THE  PATTERN,  SO  aS  tO  be  adjusted 

by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready : 

WATTEAU  STREET  SUIT..... ..No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

WALKING  SUIT “ 26 

COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

SEA -SIDE  COSTUME “ 32 

SUMMER  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 

TRAINED  EVENING  DRESS “ 38 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 

prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris,  ’the  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


THE  American  Hatters’  CONFORMERTER,  invent- 
ed and  manufactured  by  Samuxl  Clark,  20  West 
Thirteenth  Street,  used  by  the  principal  and  best  bat- 
ters in  the  city  and  country,  and  recognized  by  them  as 
being  very  greatly  superior  to  any  other  construction. 
They  are  the  only  article  made  that  will  make  a hat 
fit,  and  consequently  they  produce  business.  The 
price  is  no  consideration  compared  to  their  quality. 
Send  for  a Circular. 


“ It  would  be  a good  thing  if  at  least  one  copy  of  this 
book  were  in  every  household  of  the  United  States." 


THE  BAZAR  BOOK 

OF 

DECORUM. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  oue  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books,of  types,  cuts,  borders,  <fec.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  4S1  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODKONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  iucltiding 
Chickerfng  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  month- 
ly until  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 


FOR  FAMILY  tTSE — simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
ple stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Fishing  in  American  Waters. 


Opening  of  the  Season  for  Angling  and  Fish-Farm- 
ing. To  the  angler  or  the  flsh-culturist  Scott’s  book 
on  “Fishing  in  American  Waters”  will  prove  a real 
vade-mecum  in  every  thing  about  angling  and  breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent  throughout  the  United  States,  postpaid,  for 
$3  50.  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.Y. 


ROBERTSON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  Ac.  Life,  Letters, 
Lectures  on  Corinthians,  and  Addresses  of  Fred- 
erick W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chape!,  Brighton,  1847-1853.  With  Portrait  oil 
Steel.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  840  pages,  large 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

ROBERTSON’S  SERMONS.  Sermons  preached  at 
Brighton  by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son, the  Iucumbeut  of  Trinity  Chapel.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  Portrait  ou  Steel.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  838  pages,  large  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

THE  ROB  ROY  ON  THE  JORDAN,  Nile,  Red  Sen, 
and  Cenuesareth,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine 
aud  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus.  By  J. 
Macgbkook,  M.A.  With  Maps  aud  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo.  Cloth,  $2  50. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hkpwortii  Dixon,  Author 
of  “Her  Majesty’s  Tower,"  Ac.  With  Two  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HORTENSE,  Daughter  of  Jose- 
phine, Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Rev- 
olution," “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  Ac. 
With  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  20.  Uniform 
with  Abbotts'  Illustrated  Histories. 

THE  BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of 
the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
16mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  Hesekikl.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustratious.  Svo, 
Cloth,  $3  00. 


FRESH  NOVELS, 

rrm.ieiiED  nv 

IIARPKR  & BROTHERS,  New  Youk. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ETON.  By  an  Etonian. 
With  Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
80  cents. 

VERONICA.  By  the  Author  of  “Annt  Margaret’s 
Trouble, ’’  “Mabel’s  Progress,”  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  60 
cents.  _ 


THE  BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The 
Care  of  the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and 
Ceremonials.  IGmo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth, 
Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

A very  graceful  and  judicious  compendium  of  the 
laws  or  etiquette,  taking  its  name  from  the  Bazar 
weekly,  which  has  become  an  established  authority 
with  the  Indies  of  America  upon  all  matters  of  taste 
and  refinement.— A’.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

It  is,  without  question,  the  very  best  and  most  thor- 
ough work  on  the  subject  which  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public. — Brooklyn  Daily  Times. 

It  would  be  a good  thing  if  at  least  one  copy  of  this 
book  were  iu  every  household  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  that  all— especially  the  yonth  of  both  sexes— 
might  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  its  wise 
instruction,  pleasantly  conveyed  in  a scholarly  man- 
ner which  eschews  pedantry.—  Philadelphia  Press. 

Abounds  iu  sensible  suggestions  for  keeping  one's 
person  in  proper  order,  and  for  doing  fitly  and  to  one's 
own  satisfaction  the  thousand  social  duties  that  make 
np  so  large  a part  of  social  and  domestic  life.— Corre- 
spondence of  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

Full  of  good  and  sound  common-sense,  and  its  sug- 
gestions will  prove  valnable  in  many  a social  quanda- 
ry.—Portland  Transcript. 


Published  bt  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  Yoek. 


UTXTPr  ID  - HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
V till  An.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


FHENCn  and  ENGLISH  INSTITUTE.-The  first- 
class  Boarding-School  for  Young  Ladies,  273  Cler- 
mont Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  willopen  Sept.  19. 

M.  GIRAUD,  Principal. 


TROY  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— This  In- 
stitution offers  the  accumulated  advantages  of 
over  fifty  years  of  successful  operation.  For  circulars 
apply  to  JOHN  II.  WILLARD,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


T/MERSON  says,  "Trade  has  grown  supple  to  the 
L borders  of  fraud."  Try  ns.  Sales  large.  Exclu- 
sive agencies.  Sells  at  sight.  BflOO  in  use. 

DUDLEY  A ROCKWELL,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


A per  month  to  Agents.  15  entirely  new  arti- 
cles,  staple  as  flonr.  Samples  and  instruc- 
tions free.  C.  M.  Linington,  88  S.  Halsted  St..  Chicago. 


Price-List  sent 
application, 
assan  St.,  N.Y. 


t.  h.  McAllister,  optician,  49  n 


paid  Agents  in  a new  business. 
6 NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


ONLY  $10  A MONTH  REQUIRED  to  own  as  fine  a 
Farm  ns  there  is  on  the  American  Continent.  Ad- 
dress SOUTHERN  LAND  CO.,  432  Broome  St.,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  REA DES  NOVELS,  COMPLETE.  Har- 
per’s Library  Edition.  Complete  in  3 Vols.,  8vo, 
Green  Morocco  Cloth,  $6  50  per  set. 

Hard  Cash. — Griffith  Gaunt. — It  is  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend — Ijove  Me  Little.  Love  Me  Low.— Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place.— Foul  Play.—  White  Lies.— Peg  Wof- 
fington, Christie  Johnstone',  and  Other  Stories.— The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 


W.  M.  THACKER  A Y’S  NOVELS,  COMPLETE.  Har- 
per’s Library  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Au- 
thor. Complete  in  3 Vols.,  8vo.,  Green ’Morocco 
Cloth,  $0  50  per  set. 

Vanity  Fair.— Pendennis.— The  Virginians.— The 
Newebmes. — T he  Adventures  of  Philip.— Henry  Es- 
mond.— Lovel  the  Widower. 


THE  NEW  TIMOTHY.  By  Wm.  M.  Biker,  Author 
of  “Inside,”  “Oak  Mot,”  “The  Virginians  in  Tex- 


27?  UE  TO  HERSELF. 

of  “Stern  Necessity. ” _ 

aStray,"  “Christie’s  Faith,"  “ Carry’s  Confession," 
“No  Man’s  Friend,”  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 
'J’Poor  Humnnity,”  “Mattie 


JOHN:  A Love  Storju  By  Mrs.  Ot.ipjiant,  Anthor  of 
“Agnes,"  “ Chtotficles  of  Carlingford,”  “The  Min- 
ister’s Wife,"  “Life  of  Edward  Irving,”  “Brown- 
lows,"  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


W Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  % 1 00. 


WD.  WILSON  & CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  fur- 
i nish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 


I ever  discovered.  Inelegant  bunting  cnro»— exoelli 

SII.VER1DE  HUNTING  CASE  WATCHES-Very  I 

— Price $7.  Theno  Watch-a  fully  warranted  and  aen.  V< . ' ....  , ,t-4u ,,, 

— *-■ ttlon  by  defray  ing  E*pres»'chnr-e».  A dnacrl ptlve  Catalogue  ft  Price  List  of 

C®.,  197  Broadway,  New  York 


TWatobe*  tent  tree  to  any  address. 

3 1 g It  IZt  EoacM  * 


MAN  AND  WIFE.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Anthor  of 
“Armadale,”  “Moonstone,”  “No  Name,”  “The 
Woman  in  White.”  Ac.  With  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Paper,  $1  00;  Cloth,  $1  50. 

MISS  THACKERAY'S  WRITINGS,  COMPLETE. 
The  Writings  of  Anne  Isabella  Thackerav.  Illus- 
trated. Svo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 

KILMENY.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “ In  Silk 
Attire,”  “Love  or  Marriage?"  Ac.  Svo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 


HARPER’S  m\mi 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
per’s Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar, 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  iu  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, aud  is  recognized  ns  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  lending  jour- 
nal of  fashion  iu  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished iu  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  Is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter — Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rnpidly,  and  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costnmes 
in  Harper’s  Bazar,  outside  the  regular  Supplement, 
graded  to  fit  any  figure  from  30  to  46  iuches  bust  meas- 
ure, with  the  names  and  directions  for  putting  togeth- 
er printed  ou  each  separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  will 
be  sent  by  the  Publishers  prepaid  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  Twenty-five  Cents  aud  Dust  measure.  The  same 
patterns  cost  sixty  cents  in  gold  in  Paris.  Dressmak- 
ers supplied  with  the  entire  set  of  nine  sizes  at  $2  00. 
Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  Iu  or- 
dering, please  specify  the  number  of  Bazar  containing 
suit  and  send  bust  measnre. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  " The 
Crtiptograru,'’  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Anthor  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,”  “ The  Dodge  Club/’ 
Ac.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse.  Illustrations. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly, 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
aud  local  interest.  The  best  artists  iu  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  iu  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  iudebted  to  photog- 
raphers iu  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
aud  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world.— N.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  iu  this  country  alone, 
but  in  the  English  language.— The  Press,  Pliila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  June  Number  began  the  Forty-first  Pol.  of  Har- 
per’s Magazine.  Its  success  hitherto — unrivaled  by 
thatof  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica— has  been  due  to  the  wopular  character  aud  variety 
of  its  contents  ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  aud  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  Improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics;  and  to  the  variety  aud  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  oue  haB  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scieuiitlc 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics  ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper's  Maoazinr  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  iu  their  plnu. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  aud 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  Oue  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Wekki.v,  and  Harper's 
Bazar,  to  oue  address,  for  oue  year,  $10  00;  or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Wekki.v  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  ofthe  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
pnvable  to  the  order  of  Harper*  Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  Hie  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


Terms  por  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Ilaiper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250  : Half  Paee, 
$125 : Quarter  Pace,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.—  $1  00  per  Line ; Cuts  aud  Display, 
$1  25  per  Liue — each  insertion. 

Address  _ H AHP Rift  &1BB0THERS,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


PAPER-BOATS 


(Jyia/rtcfi  Untcjitiaa 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[September  10,  1870. 


COMPOSITE 

IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 


1 EVE  Ft  MORE 


Iba  Hutchinson,  President.  (Formerly  CHASE  & CO.)  Ibah  Cua8e'  Vice-President. 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Patent  Composite  Iron  Wobk  ; Gates,  Railings,  Guards,  Bedsteads,  &c. ; Improved  Wire  Work  for  Bank 
Counter  and  Office  Railings,  Lawn.  Cottage,  and  Farm  Fences.  Also.  Vases,  Fountains,  Statuary,  Stable 

Fittings,  Ac.  109  MERCK  It  ST.,  near  PRINCE  ST.,  New  York. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS, 
Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York, 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up 
send  for  Price-List,  and  a Clul 
it,  with  fnll  directions,  making 
Burners  and  remunerative  to  C 


clubs.  Our  answer  is, 
i form  will  accompany 
a large  saving  to  con- 
lub  organizers. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


GEORGE  W.  READ  A CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

Have  ready  for  exhibition  and  sale  a choice  and  com- 
plete assortment  of  every  thing  in  their  line,  which 
they  are  prepared  to  sell  at  low  prices. 

Orders  solicited  and  catalogues  furnished. 

Nos.  163, 170,  & 172  Centre  St.,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  291  Monroe  St.,  and  398  Madison  St. 


Consular  Seal”  Champagne. 

TOMES  & VAN  RENSSELAER, 

6 MAIDEN  LANE,  US'.  Y. 


GLEASON’S  Noiseless  Argand  Gas  Burners;  also, 
a Kerosene  Argand  Burner,  giving  the  finest  ar- 
tificial lights  in  the  world.  Still  as  daylight.  Circulars 
free.  Agents  wanted.  135  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


NELSON’S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Owned  and  conducted  by  RICHARD  NELSON, 

Author  of 

The  System  of  Teaching  by  an  Organized  Business  Com- 
munity, and  Nelson's  Mercantile  Arithmetic,  Nelson's 
Common -School  Arithmetic,  Nelson’s  Book-keeping, 
Part  L,  just  out. 

This  College  is  patronized  by  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Full  particulars  in  “The  College  Paper.”  Mailed 


TO  LYCEUMS.— The  Boston  Lyceum  Bureau  is 
prepared  to  make  engagements  for  One  Hundred 
of  the  most  popular  LECTURERS  and  READERS  in 
America,  including  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  “Josh  Bil- 
lings,” Junius  Henri  Brown,  “ Carleton,”  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer,  Anna  E.  Dickinson,  Frederic  Douglass,  Major 
E.  A.  Duncan,  E.  B.  Fairfield  (D.D.),  Thomas  Fitch 
(M.C.),  Gen.W.  H.  Gibson,  Grace  Greenwood,  A.  Miner 
Griswold  (“The  Fat  Contributor"),  Col.  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson,  Wm.  D.  Kelly  (M.C.),  Dio  Lewis,  Mary  A.  Liv- 
ermore (Mrs.),  F.  W.  Lander,  Olive  Logan,  Dr.  John 
Lord,  Rev.  W.  II.  H.  Murray,  “Nasby,"  Hon.  Wm.  Par- 
sons (of  Ireland),  James  Parton,  Arthur  Pember,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  H.  R.  Revels  (U.  S.S.),  John  G.  Saxe, 
Matthew  Hale  Smith,  Charles  Sumner,  Mr.  Geo.  Vnu- 
herhoff  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Vauderhoff,  H’y  Wilson  (U.S.S.). 
We  make  no  charge  to  Lyceums  for  securing  Lecturers. 
CONCERTS. — The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Clnb, 
Gilmore’s  Band,  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips,  and  any  com- 
bination of  Boston  vocalists  or  instrumentalists. 

ENTERTAINMENTS.  — H.  C.  Bnrnabee,  Alf.  Bur- 
nett, Prof.  Brown,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith’s 
“ Elocutionary  and  Musical  Entertainments,”  and 
“ The  Obrey  Combination.” 

For  full  list,  terms,  and  to  make  engagements,  ad- 
dress REDPATII  & FALL, 

36  Broomfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SEAT  OF  WAR. 


One  seldom  finds  a more  entertaining  book. 


MACGREGOR’S 


The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  Nile,  Red  Sea,  and 
Gennesareth,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus. 
By  J.  Macgregor,  M.A.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 


The  “ Rob  Roy  ” is  a canoe  in  which  Mr.  Macgregor 
hnd  paddled  his  way  over  the  lakes  and  rivers  of many 
lands,  and  in  which,  a few  months  ago,  he  journeyed 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  followed  the  course  of 
the  Jordan,  by  reason  of  the  light  draught  of  his 
little  vessel  penetrating  to  spots  heretofore  never 
visited  by  Europeans.  Mr.  Macgregor  wields  the  pen 
as  lightly  as  the  paddle,  and  narrates  his  adventures 
in  a style  that  does  not  often  weary. — N.  Y.  Evening 
Post. 

The  trip  on  the  J ordau,  from  its  sources  to  its  month, 
is  especially  full  of  interest  and  value  to  the  Christian 
reader.  The  work  will  supplement  our  knowledge  of 
the  lands  visited  in  many  important  particulars,  and 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  waters  of  Palestine  with 
more  minute  distinctness  than  any  previously  pub 
lished.  It  abounds  in  valuable  scientific  information, 
and  is  enriched  with  maps  and  numerous  fine  illustra- 
tions.— Sunday-School  Tvmes. 

Always  sprightly,  a good  story-teller,  and  actually 
having  much  that  is  worth  narrating,  he  has  really 
contributed  not  a little  in  this  interesting  volume  to 
our  better  acquaintance  with  several  localities  in 
Syria.— Advance. 

One  seldom  finds  a more  entertaining  book  than 
this.  The  original  and  eccentric  mode  of  traveling 
adopted  by  the  author,  his  ludicrous  and  often  ridic- 
ulous adventures,  and  the  pleasant,  racy  style  in  which 
he  writes,  impart  to  these  pages  a veritable  air  of  ro- 
mance.—A'.  Y.  Herald. 

Exceedingly  entertaining.— A'.  Y.  Times. 


In  Nature’s  Medicine  Chest,  the  Earth, 
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■53“  We  lay  before  our  readers  this  week , in  a 
Supplement , a splendid 

PICTORIAL  MAP 

Of  the  Seat  of  War  in  France, 

on  which  the  movements  of  the  several  armies  can 
be  easily  traced , and  which  shows  the  position  oj 
Paris  with  reference  to  the  invading  forces , and 
its  railroad  connections  with  other  cities. 


NAPOLEON’S  OVERTHROW. 

ON  the  fifteenth  of  last  July  the  French  Em- 
peror, on  a frivolous  pretext,  declared  war 
against  Prussia.  The  news  awakened  the  wild- 
est enthusiasm  throughout  France.  The  nation 
appeared  to  be  crazy  for  war.  With  vastly  ex- 
aggerated ideas  of  their  own  military  strength, 
and  fatally  underrating  that  of  Prussia,  they 
looked  forward  to  a short,  sharp,  and  decisive 
campaign  on  German  soil,  and  to  a peace,  dic- 
tated at  Berlin,  which  should  make  the  Rhine 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  empire.  Officers 
and  private  soldiers,  leaving  Paris  for  the  front- 
ier, ordered  that  after  the  fifteenth  of  August 
their  letters  should  be  directed  to  Berlin;  and 
Minister  Ollivier,  in  the  French  Senate,  an- 
nounced that  he  accepted  the  war  “ with  a light 
heart  1” 

Not  so  did  Germany  make  answer.  “ God 
is  my  witness,”  said  King  William  to  the 
crowd  assembled  to  witness  his  departure  from 
Ems,  “ that  I have  not  desired  war ; but  if  I 
am  forced  into  it,  I will  maintain  the  honor 
of  Germany  to  the  last  man.”  His  people 
responded  to  these  words  with  a solemn  and 
earnest  enthusiasm,  to  which  a parallel  can 
only  be  found  in  the  great  uprising  of  the  North 
after  the  firing  on  Sumter.  Minor  differences 
and  petty  jealousies  were  forgotten.  The  whole 
nation  rose,  like  a strong  man  from  sleep ; and, 
before  the  vacillating  Emperor  was  prepared  to 
strike  a blow,  nearly  a million  of  soldiers  stood 
guard  upon  the  Rhine.  We  need  not  recount 
the  marvelous  campaign  that  followed,  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  less 
than  fifty  days  after  the  declaration  of  war 
— and  less  than  forty  of  actual  fighting — the 
military  pride  of  France  suffered  humiliation 
in  a dozen  defeats ; the  empire  was  overran 
with  German  soldiery ; the  capital  is  threaten- 
ed, and  in  a state  of  siege  ; one  great  army,  de- 
feated in  a long  series  of  terrible  battles,  is  shut 
up  helpless  within  the  fortifications  of  Metz ; 
another,  numbering  a hundred  thousand  men 
— the  largest  number  that  ever  capitulated  at 
one  time — has  been  surrendered  by  its  com- 
mander ; the  Prince  Imperial  and  the  Emperor 
are  prisoners  ! Well  may  the  victorious  King 
exclaim,  in  his  modest  dispatch  to  the  Queen : 
“ What  a course,  under  the  guidance  of  God, 
events  have  taken !" 

It  were  useless,  when  great  events  tread  so 
rapidly  on  each  other’s  heels,  to  speculate  on 
the  probable  results  of  this  crowning  victory  of 
the  Prussian  arms,  or  to  discuss  the  causes  of 
the  French  defeat.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  Napoleon  was  the  victim  of  gross 
frauds  and  deception  from  the  first.  His  im- 
mense armies  existed  only  on  paper.  The  mil- 
itary condition  of  the  empire  was  thoroughly 
rotten.  Had  the  Emperor  been  earlier  aware 
of  these  facts  he  would  not  have  ventured  upon 
the  war;  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  first 
became  aware  of  them  after  war  had  been  de- 
clared. He  then,  ns  is  well  known,  endeavored 
to  open  negotiations  with  Prussia,  but  Count 
Yon  Bismarck  sternly  replied  it  was  “too 
late.”  Unable  to  take  the  initiative,  Napo- 
leon found  himself  scarcely  prepared  to  stand 
on  the  defensive,  and  the  terrible  blow  that 
crashed  M ‘Mahon’s  army  at  Weissenburg  vir- 
tually decided  the  straggle.  Yet  the  soldiers 
of  France  never  fought  more  gallantly  than  at 
Weissenburg,  Gravelotte,  and  Sedan.  They 
have  incurred  no  disgrace  in  these  terrible  de- 
feats. They  have  succumbed  to  vastly  prepon- 
derating numbers,  aided  by  bad  generalship  on 
the  part  of  their  own  commanders  in  the  first 
weeks  of  the  war. 

If  all  this  shall  bring  peace  to  Europe  and  a 
stable  government  to  France,  founded  really 
on  the  will  of  the  nation  and  not  in  fraud,  the 
world  will  have  good  reason  to  rejoice  over  the 
result  of  this  wonderful  campaign.  The  good 
will  be  dearly  bought,  it  is  true.  Tha  sacrifice 
of  life  has  been  enormous,  and  probably  the 
German  armies  linve  suffered  far  greater  losses 
in  killed  and  wounded  than  the  French.  The 
most  fertile  part  of  France  has  been  so  laid 
waste  and  desolate  that  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  injury  can  be  repaired.  But  if,  from 
the  dt  ths  of  this  terrible  humiliation,  a new 
France  shall  arise,  free,  peaceful,  more  ambi- 
tious of  the  triumphs  of  industry  and  science 
than  those  of  war — and  if,  as  another  fruit  of 
this  struggle,  we  shall  see  a united  and  free 
Germany,  strong  in  herself,  but  unaggressive, 
who  shall  say  vbat  the  sacrifice  of  blood  was 
made  in  vain  ? A -ast  responsibility  rests  upon 
those  who  take  in  nand  the  political  solution 
of  the  questionij^hat  upust  now^rise  for  settle- 


ment. The  future  rests  with  them.  If,  flushed 
with  victory  and  maddened  by  their  terrible 
losses,  the  Germans  insist  upon  a territorial 
recompense,  upon  placing  a vassal  of  Prussia 
upon  the  throne  of  France,  and  reducing  her 
to  the  position  of  a second-rate  kingdom,  then, 
indeed,  all  this  precious  blood  will  have  been 
shed  in  vain.  Such  a settlement  can  not  be 
other  than  hollow  and  temporary,  and  the  next 
generation  will  see  the  struggle  renewed  with 
fiercer  hatred,  and  at  a more  terrible  cost  of  life. 
But  we  expect  better  things  of  Germany.  As 
the  victor,  she  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous, 
and  the  world  will  be  greatly  disappointed  if 
she  should  insist  upon  imposing  humiliating 
conditions  upon  France. 

But  what  of  the  Emperor  ? what  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  ? and  what  of  the  chances  for  Bona- 
partism in  the  France  of  the  future?  One 
would  suppose  that  France,  by  this  time,  must 
be  quite  cured  of  imperialism.  Had  the  Em- 
peror, who  has  brought  this  humiliation  upon 
the  proudest  military  people  of  Europe,  shown  a 
spark  of  moral  or  physical  heroism  in  the  pres- 
ent struggle  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 
But  he  has  made  respect,  and  even  sympathy, 
impossible.  Incapable  in  civil  affairs,  a blun- 
derer and  worse  than  charlatan  in  war,  his  fate 
excites  none  of  the  commiseration  that  always 
attends  the  fall  of  a really  great  man.  He 
could  not  even  die  like  a man,  when  all  was 
lost. 

“ Tis  done ! But  yesterday  a king. 

And  armed  with  kings  to  strive, 

To-day  thou  art  a nameless  thing; 

So  abject— yet  alive  1” 

So  wrote  Lord  Byron  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  the  words  are  still  more  applicable  to  the 
third.  The  fatal  glamour  of  the  name,  let  us 
hope,  is  broken  forever,  and  with  it  the  power 
of  “personal  government”  in  Europe.  Nei- 
ther the  continuance  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty 
on  the  throne  of  France,  nor  the  restoration  of 
the  Orleans  family,  would  secure  a permanent 
peace.  Nothing  will  do  this  but  a representa- 
tive constitutional  government,  based  on  the 
intelligent  consent  of  the  people. 


THE  GREAT  SETTLEMENT. 

Before  this  paper  is  issued,  but  too  late  for 
comment  upon  its  action,  the  Republican  Con- 
vention of  New  York  will  have  made  its  nom- 
inations and  set  forth  its  principles.  What  the 
general  character  of  that  action  should  be  we 
have  already  suggested  ; and  there  3an  be  little 
doubt,  from  the  probable  character  of  the  Con- 
vention, that  it  will  he  as  wise  and  as  firm  as 
the  emergency  demands.  We  say  emergency, 
because  so  much  is  really  at  stake.  There  is  a 
popular  disposition,  doubtless,  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  reconstruction  finally  settled, 
and  sometimes  to  he  impatient  of  any  other 
view.  But  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered settled  so  long  as  the  Democratic  party 
refuses  to  acquiesce  ; and  it  is  improbable  that 
that  party  will  consent  to  acquiesce  as  long  as 
the  elections  apparently  show  that  it  is  not  losing 
ground.  It  was  very  much  more  likely  to  adopt 
such  a policy  two  years  ago  than  it  is  now,  as 
the  rebel  chiefs  were  willing  to  yield  to  terms 
immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  war  which 
they  indignantly  repelled  a little  later.  In  poli- 
tics every  thing  depends  upon  apparent  popular 
support ; and  if  the  Democrats  do  not  think 
that  they  have  lost,  but  have  rather  gained, 
during  their  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  validity 
of  the  amendments,  they  will  continue  to  hold 
the  question  open. 

But  it  is  a question  which  must  be  closed 
before  there  can  be  a normal  condition  of  par- 
ties and  of  the  public  mind.  The  ascendency 
of  the  Republican  party  is  necessary  now,  as  it 
was  during  the  wax-,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
fundamental  law.  The  Democratic  party  is 
not  an  opposition  but  a disorganizing  party. 
It  is  not  in  the  British  phrase,  “her  Majesty’s 
Opposition,”  meaning  a party  which  differs  upon 
a policy  while  it  agrees  upon  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  but  it  is  a party  which  de- 
nies that  certain  parts  of  the  Constitution  arc 
constitutional,  or  asserts  that,  whether  constitu- 
tional or  not,  they  are  not  lawfully  placed  in 
that  instrument.  A difference  of  this  kind  is 
vital.  The  wholly  new  questions  which  grew 
out  of  the  war  have  been  settled  by  Congress ; 
and  in  the  election  of  General  Grant  that  set- 
tlement has  been  approved  by  the  country.  A 
party  which  virtually  asks  the  country  to  declare 
that  they  shall  be  again  unsettled,  by  refusing 
to  acquiesce  in  their  disposition,  should  have  a 
very  summary  answer  from  all  truly  honorable 
and  conservative  citizens. 

To  state  this  fact  fairly  and  strongly  in  the 
pending  political  campaign  is  the  duty  of  every 
Republican  speaker  or  writer,  and  carefully  to 
reflect  upon  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  every  voter. 
It  is  not  a dead  issue,  because  the  Democrats 
choose  to  keep  it  alive.  IIow  far  from  dead  it 
is  may  be  seen  in  the  letter  of  ex-Governor  Orr, 
of  South  Carolina,  of  which  we  spoke  last  week, 
stating  his  reasons  for  acting  with  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Governor  Orr  was  a conspicuous 
and  trusted  Democratic  leader  before  the  war, 
and  had  been  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  was  a secessionist,  and  re- 
mained so  to  the  end  of  the  war.  But  since 
then  he  has  sagaciously  considered  the  condition 


of  the  country,  and  he  sees  that  the  Democratic 
party,  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  the  great  settle- 
ment, is  a party  of  which  nothing  is  to  be  hoped. 
He  therefore  unites  with  the  Republicans,  and 
says,  reproachfully,  to  his  old  associates,  who  are 
trying  to  fight  after  the  battle  is  over : “ If  good 
and  true  men  will  consent  to  accept  the  recon- 
struction acts  of  Congress,  and  the  legislation 
Federal  and  State  necessarily  growing  out  of 
them — if  they  will  accept  the  new  conditions 
surrounding  us — if  they  will  affiliate  with  the 
Republican  organization,”  then  they  can  profit 
by  what  that  organization  has  done  well,  and 
can  help  correct  its  errors.  It  is  because  the 
Democrats  will  not  do  this  that  he  sees  the 
hopelessness  of  their  party,  and  leaves  it. 

This  is  not  the  only  issue  of  the  canvass  upon 
which  we  now  enter  in  this  State,  hut  it  is  a 
very  vital  question.  And  it  is  a question  not 
alone  for  this  State,  hut  for  the  whole  country. 
The  Republican  party  is  still  the  party  of  sta- 
bility and  order.  It  is  the  party  that  would 
have  peace  permanent  and  secure.  The  im- 
portance and  the  position  of  New  York  make 
its  voice  very  influential,  and  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  here,  which  "will  be  watched  attentive- 
ly in  all  the  other  States,  should  leave  our  friends 
every  where,  and  the  whole  country,  in  no  doubt 
as  to  our  attitude  upon  this  question.  Let  Re- 
publican New  York  declare  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  settlement  of  the  Union  as  embod- 
ied in  the  reconstruction  acts  and  in  the  amend- 
ments is  indispensable  to  the  national  peace 
and  prosperity. 


HUMANITY  IN  WAR. 

Although  the  war  in  Europe  was  so  sud- 
denly begun,  and  has  been  waged  with  such 
terrible  vigor,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  have  been  greatly  modified, 
and  are  already  practically  more  humane  than 
the  books  describe  them.  Even  so  enlightened 
a writer  as  Hactefeuille,  as  a correspondent 
of  the  Evening  Post  recently  mentioned,  has 
written  against  the  abolition  of  privateering, 
and  has  declared  not  only  that  private  property 
at  sea  need  not  be  respected,  hut  that  the  same 
property  on  land  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. This  doctrine,  however,  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  conqueror  on  land,  was  denied  by 
another  French  commentator,  Verge,  who  says 
emphatically,  that,  according  to  the  usages  of 
war  on  land,  the  belligerents  have  no  right,  and 
can  exercise  no  control  over  the  private  proper- 
ty of  the  subjects  of  the  hostile  power ; and  lie 
asks  why  the  same  principles  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  maritime  war.  But  this  view  repre- 
sents what  has  been  hitherto  but  a perception 
of  the  humane  tendency  of  the  modem  usages 
of  war.  Law  upon  that  subject  is  not  made  by 
the  books,  but  by  the  armies  in  the  field.  And 
it  is  not  tlie  least  of  the  blessings  which  in  this 
terrible  conflict  Germany  is  conferring  upon 
civilization,  that  she,  the  first  military  power  in 
the  world,  is  humanizing  the  usages  of  war. 

The  Emperor  of  France  declared  war  against 
Prussia  on  the  15tli  of  July.  On  the  19th 
Prussia  announced  officially  to  our  Government 
that  private  property  upon  the  sea  would  be  re- 
spected without  regard  to  reciprocity,  that  is, 
that  even  the  enemy's  merchantmen  would  not 
be  molested  except  for  causes  that  would  ex- 
pose a neutral  to  capture.  Prussia  knew,  of 
course,  that  with  her  formidable  navy  France 
would  not  declare  the  same  generous  policy. 
ButM.  Prevost-Paradol,  loyal  to  an  honorable 
instinct,  immediately  took  the  responsibility  of 
declaring  to  our  Government  that  France  would 
not  be  outdone  in  humanity.  He  was  not  a prop- 
er representative  of  Louis  Napoleon,  however, 
as  he  felt,  and  his  melancholy  death  immediate- 
ly followed.  On  the  7th  of  August,  in  the  first 
grent  battle  of  the  war,  the  Germans  won  the 
victory,  and  advanced  into  France.  On  the 
11th  the  King  issued  a proclamation  at  Saar- 
briiek,  in  which  he  said:  “We  war  against 
soldiers,  not  citizens.  Therefore  the  latter 
may  continue  secure  in  person  and  property  so 
long  as  they  abstain  from  hostile  acts,  and  we 
grant  them  protection  as  a matter  of  right.” 
That  declaration  is  the  highest  tide-mark  of  hu- 
manity in  war,  if  we  except  the  instructions  to 
our  Union  armies  in  1863  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  private  property  not  essential  to  mar- 
tial necessities,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  which 
due  provision  was  made. 

If  any  one  would  kuow  the  full  significance 
of  such  a declaration  by  a conqueror,  he  need 
not  turn  back  to  the  wars  of  Cacsar  in  Gaul, 
when  the  old,  the  women,  and  the  children  were 
indiscriminately  slaughtered,  and  towns  were 
obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  earth ; but  to 
the  wars  waged  in  Central  Europe  in  the  name 
of  Christianity,  and  called  “religious  wars,” 
two  centuries  ago,  when  the  whole  land  was 
laid  waste,  and  the  suffering  of  the  people  was 
incredible ; or  to  tlie  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
the  region  of  the  present  war,  when  he  made 
the  Palatinate  a desert.  Even  Marlborough 
was  dismayed  by  the  condition  to  which  the 
wars  in  which  he  was  engaged  reduced  the 
country ; and  the  cruel  horrors  of  those  wars 
are  hinted  in  Southey's  familiar  poem  of  the 
“Battle  of  Blenheim.”  The  stories  and  the 
songs  of  the  time  are  full  of  the  terror  which 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  inspired,  and  of  the 
utter  demoralization  which  followed  his  passage. 


War,  indeed,  is  always  terrible,  often  cruel. 
Its  necessities  compel  peremptory  measures, 
and  the  innocent  individuals  among  a people 
whose  Government  has  invited  or  defied  war 
must  often  personally  pay  the  penalty.  The 
present  war,  like  all  others,  is  attended  with 
unknown  and  indescribable  sorrow.  But  it  is 
plain  to  see  that  the  higher  tone  of  civilization, 
the  better  public  opinion  of  the  world,  modifies 
and  ameliorates  its  customs.  Think,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  details  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War, 
and  imagine  any  soldier  or  statesman,  or  other 
human  being  of  the  time,  reading  such  a pas- 
sage as  this  in  one  of  the  letters  from  the  seat 
of  hostile  operations : 

“ Prance  does  not  suffer  what  is  technically  called 
the  horrors  of  war.  Young  girls  stand  at  the  cottage 
doors  in  the  Milages,  or  street  corners,  to  see  the  sol- 
diers pass,  and  are  not  harmed  by  them.  The  shops 
open  in  the  towns  are  not  plundered.  Peaceful  citi- 
zens go  about  their  business  without  fear  of  life  or 
limb.  It  is  essentially  civilized  war  in  these  respects. 
But  fruit  and  vegetables  are  taken  along  the  way-side ; 
horses  are  pressed  into  the  sendee,  soldiers  are  quar- 
tered on  the  people,  and  large  supplies  of  food  are  de- 
manded from  the  local  authorities.” 

It  is  the  glory  of  Germany,  in  a war  in  which 
she  is  really  fighting  the  battle  of  civilization 
against  anarchy,  to  act  worthily  of  the  great 
cause  by  a policy  of  the  highest  humanity. 
From  this  time  the  rules  of  warfare  will  be 
much  more  humane,  and  what  was  a generous 
hope  yesterday  will  be  accepted  law  to-morrow. 
Yet  no  policy  can  wholly  assuage  the  inevitable 
bitterness  of  war.  In  thousands  of  homes  all 
over  Germany  and  France  at  this  moment  there 
is  a heart-ache  and  misery  such  as  we  in  the 
United  States  only  too  freshly  remember.  His- 
tory will  have  no  word  black  enough  to  describe 
the  guilty  author  of  so  vast  a calamity. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  A PENITENT. 

The  late  debates  in  the  British  Parliament 
upon  neutrality  in  war  show  that  our  waiting  in 
urging  the  Alabama  negotiations  has  not  been 
in  vain.  Indeed,  England  is  preparing  to  con- 
cede our  claim.  She  is  going  to  confession. 
Not  to  state  it. unkindly,  she  is  lighting  the 
candles,  and  putting  on  the  sheet  of  penitence. 
Some  of  the  late  speeches  are  curious  reading 
to  a man  who  has  the  Parliamentary  debates 
during  our  war,  and  the  British  decisions  of 
the  same  period,  in  his  hand,  or  even  in  his 
memory. 

It  is  the  most  solemn  understanding  between 
all  civilized  powers  which  accept  what  is  called 
international  law,  that  their  own  laws,  oi  what  is 
called  municipal  law,  shall  be  stringent  enough 
to  secure  the  due  observance  of  internntionul 
obligation.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1864,  a de- 
bate arose  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
case  of  the  Georgia , a rebel  vessel  of  war,  which, 
having  been  built  and  equipped  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, had  escaped,  and  had  subsequently  return- 
ed to  Liverpool.  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  took 
the  ground  that,  ns  she  ought  to  have  been  ar- 
rested  before  escaping,  she  ought  to  be  ordered 
off  upon  her  return,  and  forbidden  to  enter  any 
British  port. 

The  Attorney-General  insisted  that  the  Brit- 
ish law  was  sufficiently  effective  to  prevent  a 
breach  of  neutrality.  Mr.  Cobden  severely  re- 
plied, showing  .the  facts,  and  said  that  he  was 
only  sorry  that  the  ship-owners,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  had  not  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  the  laws  in  harmony  with  the  in- 
terests of  tlie  country  and  its  foreign  relntior.s. 
The  law,  however,  was  not  amended,  nor  was 
it  amended  after  the  monstrous  British  ruling 
the  Alexandra  case.  The  steady  reply  to  our 
impatient  and  surprised  demands  was,  that  the 
municipal  law  of  Great  Britain  should  not  be 
altered  at  the  dictation  of  foreigners,  and  the 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  was  not  observed  was  wholly  disre- 
garded. 

Now,  however,  all  is  changed.  The  instant 
war  begins  between  Germany  and  France  the 
British  Parliament  eagerly  hastens  to  amend 
its  municipal  law,  in  order  to  secure  an  absolute- 
ly efficient  neutrality.  Such  an  amendment, 
upon  such  grounds,  shows  evidently  that  we 
were  right  in  urging  that  the  existing  law  did 
not  secure  it.  But  it  shows  more:  it  shows 
that  what  Great  Britain  during  our  war  was 
unwilling  to  do  upon  our  earnest  represent- 
ations, she  does  at  once  upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war  without  any  request  whatever 
from  Germany  or  France.  Great  Britain  con- 
fesses that  we  were  right  in  saying  that  her  do- 
mestic act  to  secure  a faithful  observance  of 
international  law  was  defective  and  inadequate. 
The  Attorney-General,  indeed,  goes  so  far  ns 
to  say,  in  reference  to  a provision  of  the  new 
bill  prohibiting  the  building  of  ships  for  a bel- 
ligerent : “ If  such  a provision  were  contained 
in  the  existing  act,  the  Alabama  could  not  have 
escaped,  and  the  Alexandra  must  have  been  con- 
demned.” 

This  is  a surrender  of  the  case  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  England 
confesses  that  under  her  law  as  it  stood  our 
rights  were  not  protected.  It  was  never  claimed 
that  we  did  not  do  all  that  was  necessary  in 
supplying  testimony  to  justify  the  arrest  of  the 
Alabama  under  the  British  law  as  it  then  was. 
Mi-.  Adams’s  communications  of  evidence  were 
ap^ple^and  tlj.e^  were,  admitted  to  be  so  by  the 
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tardy  order  of  the  Government  for  the  deten- 
tion of  the  ship.  The  plea  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  always  been  that,  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  law 
was  in  danger  of  violation,  it  took  all  the  meas- 
ures which  the  law  au  thorized  to  stop  the  ves- 
sel, and  that  its  efforts  were  eluded  by  the  Ala- 
bama. The  United  States  said,  and  had  con- 
stantly said,  that  if  this  statement  were  true, 
the  law  ought  to  be  amended.  The  Attorney- 
General  of  England  now  decla  es  in  Parlia- 
ment that  if  the  law  had  been  amended,  the 
Alabama  could  not  have  escaped. 

Great  Britain,  then,  by  this  confession,  did 
not  do  all  that  she  could  to  stop  the  Alabama; 
and  honorably,  therefore,  she  must  confess  her 
responsibility  for  the  consequences.  Even  if 
she  did  every  thing  that  the  law  authorized, 
she  confesses  that  the  law  did  not  authorize 
enough  to  be  done.  The  Attorney-General, 
indeed,  says  that  the  amendment  of  the  law  is 
now  proposed  not  because  other  nations  de- 
mand it,  but  for  “ the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
crown.”  But  we,  of  course,  never  claimed  any 
right  to  interfere  in  British  legislation.  We 
merely  represented  to  Great  Britain,  as  a power 
equally  interested  in  international  obligation 
with  ourselves,  that  the  British  local  law  was 
not  adequate  to  the  faithful  protection  of  our 
international  rights.  Our  declaration  substan- 
tially was  that  “ the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
crown”  demanded  the  amendment  of  the  law. 
If  they  demand  it  now,  they  demanded  it  then. 
If  Great  Britain  is  willing  to  amend  her  laws 
now,  in  order  that  her  neutral  obligations  may 
be  fully  enforced  toward  Germany  and  France, 
why  was  she  not  willing  to  amend  them  to  en- 
force the  same  obligations  toward  us  ? 

This  question  will,  perhaps,  suggest  to  our 
English  friends,  who  have  denied  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  British  Government  was  hostile  to 
us  during  our  war,  that  our  assertion  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  was  not  groundless.  That 
Government  really  believed  with  Lord  Russell 
that  the  cause  of  the  Union  was  hopeless,  and 
it  had  no  wish  to  alienate  the  new  power  which 
it  expected  to  see  arise  upon  our  ruins  by  mak- 
ing laws  to  its  detriment  more  stringent.  It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  how  one  nation  could  put 
itself  more  entirely  in  the  wrong  toward  an- 
other than  Great  Britain  has  placed  herself  to- 
ward us  in  this  debate  and  amendment  of  her 
neutrality  law.  It  prohibits  every  thing  that 
we  insisted  onght  to  be  prohibited,  and  was 
not;  and  ordains  rules  of  proof  that  we  de- 
manded as  merely  just,  and  in  vain.  The  de- 
bate and  the  new’  law  are  impregnable  fortifica- 
tions of  our  position.  They  are  the  confession 
of  an  animus  which  affected  the  entire  official 
British  conduct  toward  us  during  the  war ; and 
we  do  not  see  how  magnanimous  British  states- 
men can  longer  refuse  either  to  acknowledge 
the  responsibility  for  our  losses  by  the  Ala- 
bama,, and  offer  to  settle  the  bill  when  audited 
and  presented,  or  to  allow  that  the  precedents 
established  by  Great  Britain  at  that  time  are 
untenable. 


THE  LITTLE  NAPOLEON’S 
LITTLE  GAME. 

The  intrigues  of  Louis  Napoleon  are  com- 
ing to  light  upon  all  sides.  The  first  disclosure 
— that  of  the  proposition  to  absorb  Belgium ; in 
fact,  to  repeat  the  partition  of  Poland  in  anoth- 
er part  of  Europe — threw  a ludicrous  light  upon 
the  fine  phrases  of  his  proclamation  in  begin- 
ning the  war.  “ We  wish  to  conquer  a durable 
peace,  based  on  the  true  interests  of  the  people, 
and  to  assist  in  abolishing  that  precarious  con- 
dition of  things  when  all  nations  are  forced  to 
employ  their  resources  in  arming  against  each 
other."  These  were  becoming  words,  certain- 
ly, for  a gentleman  who,  keeping  an  army  up 
to  the  highest  possible  standard,  was  proposing 
to  another  equally  armed  Government  that 
“ the  true  interests  of  the  people”  of  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg  required  their  absorption  by 
France. 

It  appears  now,  also,  that  four  years  ago — in 
August,  1866 — Louis  Napoleon,  with  the  same 
tender  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  the  same  humane  horror  of  great  armies, 
proposed  to  Prussia  to  take  possession  of  the 
German  territory  upon  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  to  shut  his  eyes  while  Prussia  ap- 
propriated certain  parts  of  Holland.  This  was 
a “secret  treaty,"  which  the  agent  of  Louis 
Napoleon  had  received  from  Vichy,  whither 
his  master  had  betaken  himself  for  the  benefit 
of  his  own  health  and  that  of  Europe.  “ If 
you  don’t  agree,”  said  M.  Benedetto  to  M. 
Bismarck,  in  the  Dick  Turpin  tone,  “there 
will  be  war !"  “ Then  there  will  be  war !”  an- 
swered Bismarck. 

Again,  in  1867,  Louis  Napoleon  proposed 
to  Austria  a little  treaty  against  the  power 
which  did  not  accept  his  little  treaty  of  1866. 
He  offered  to  join  Austria  in  insisting  that  an 
alliance  of  Prussia  with  the  South  German 
states  should  be  considered  a violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Prague.  As  the  little  consideration 
of  this  favor  to  Austria,  Prussia  was  to  be  re- 
quired to  evacuate  Mayence,  and  Hesse  north 
of  the  river  Main  was  to  go  with  that  south  of 
it.  A union  of  the  South  German  states  was 
to  be  made,  and  justice  demanded  of  Prussia 
for  Schleswig-HolsteiW:  and  J^a^outhern 


German  states  and  Prussia  were  to  be  solicited 
by  war  if  they  did  not  at  once  accept  the  invi- 
tation. Austria  declined. 

And  now  the  Jesuit  organ  in  Rome — the 
same  that  foreshadowed  the  Council  and  the 
dogma — the  Unild  Cattolica,  declares  that  Louis 
Napoleon  has  a secret  understanding  with  Ita- 
ly that,  if  the  Italian  Government  is  obliged  to 
take  possession  of  Rome,  then  Piedmont,  from 
Novara  to  Savona,  excepting  Alessandria,  with 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  shall  go  to  France ; and, 
if  the  people  rise  in  Italy,  that  France  will  help 
to  subdue  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  secret  plots  of  the 
gentleman  who  is  so  anxious  to  consult  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  and  to  reduce  standing 
armies.  It  is  amazing  that  a man  so  utterly 
incapable  as  this  war  has  shown  Louis  Napo- 
leon to  be,  and  so  totally  without  hold  upon 
the  heart  of  the  French  nation,  should  have  had 
it  in  his  power  authoritatively  to  propose  such 
radical  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe.  He  is 
proved  to  be  a permanent  conspirator  against 
European  peace.  And  even  if  the  armies  of 
Germany  were  driven  back,  and  the  people  of 
France  consented  to  allow  this  intriguer  to  re- 
turn to  the  Tuileries,  collective  Europe  might 
justly  demand  of  them  the  most  absolute  and 
conclusive  satisfaction  that  this  public  disturber 
should  be  kept  at  home.  He  lias  given  Europe 
the  right,  even  were  he  successful  in  this  war, 
to  put  him  under  the  most  stringent,  bonds  to 
keep  the  peace. 


COUNT  GASPARIN  UPON  THE 
WAR. 

Las*  week  we  printed  Gasfarin’s  noble  pro- 
test against  the  war.  But  it  reached  us  at  the 
last  moment,  and  we  could  not,  therefore,  give 
it  the  conspicuous  position  which  its  great  sig- 
nificance demanded,  and  which  our  readers  will 
have  perceived.  Gasparin  is  one  of  the  French- 
men who  are  honored  by  the  party  of  liberty 
every  where,  and  with  whom  rest  the  hopes  of 
the  peaceful  political  progress  of  France.  His 
fervid  and  heroic  words  are  those  of  a man  who 
dares  to  tell  his  countrymen  the  truth,  even 
when  they  are  most  passionately  excited  ; and 
they  cover  with  shame  the  quibbling  apologists 
of  this  infamous  war. 

The  protest  was  written  just  after  the  Duke 
De  Gramont’s  declaration  of  war,  and  begins 
with  the  assertion  that  there  is  a very  consid- 
erable number  of  French  citizens  who  do  not 
believe  either  in  the  necessity  or  the  lawfulness 
of  the  war.  He  does  not  admit  that  France 
was  in  any  way  humiliated  at  Sadowa,  and  in- 
sists that  it  is  a crime  to  shed  a drop  of  blood 
for  any  of  the  old  balance-of-power  theories. 
Gasparin  denies  that  there  is  any  tolerable 
pretext  for  the  contest ; that  the  candidature 
of  the  Hohenzollern  w as  not  only  known  for 
several  months,  but  had  been  formally  with- 
drawn ; and,  although  it  may  be  regretted  that 
the  Prussian  King  did  not  repeat  to  Benedetti 
his  opposition  to  the  candidature,  his  refusal 
was  no  reason  for  inundating  Europe  with  blood. 
He  loftily  protests  against  the  charge  of  want 
of  patriotism  always  urged  against  those  who 
oppose  a war  wrongfully  begun  by  the  country, 
lie  indignantly  denies  that  thinking  and  speak- 
iug  are  to  cease  because  the  flag  is  unfurled. 
“ If  the  flag  is  unfurled,  so  is  our  conscience; 
and  we  will  not  and  can  not  accept  the  least 
share  of  moral  responsibility  in  a butchery 
which  nothing  renders  lawful  in  our  sight.” 

One  of  the  last  paragraphs  in  the  letter  shows 
that  the  highest  conception  of  national  duty 
and  of  political  morality  is  familiar  to  this  gen- 
erous mind. 

“There  are,  it  appears,  two  kinds  of  patriotism:  that 
which  follows  the  flag  wherever  it  goes,  were  it  that 
of  Leolebo  on  the  way  to  re-establish  slavery  at  San 
Domingo,  and  that  which  struggles  at  its  own  risk 
and  peril  against  every  thing  which  seems  to  it  to  com- 
promise the  country’s  honor.  For  this  kind  of  patriot- 
ism, the  country’s  honor,  the  aim  is  not  to  win  numer- 
ous battles,  but  to  practice  justice,  and  become  the  rep- 
resentative and  patron  of  all  generous  causes.  This 
patriotism  also  has  its  ambition,  as  you  see,  and  does 
not  aspire  to  a mediocre  place  for  the  country." 

The  protest  of  Gasparin  is  the  voice  of  that 
better  France  which  can  alone  raise  the  coun- 
try from  the  degradation  of  Napoleonism. 


THE  LATE  U.  S.  CONSUL  AT 
CANTON. 

In  the  midst  of  the  absorbing  news  of  the 
summer  the  death  of  our  late  Consul  at  Can- 
ton, in  China,  has  been  scarcely  observed.  But 
he  was  one  of  the  men  who  make  us  prouder 
of  the  name  of  American,  and  he  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Bernard  P.  Chenoweth  was  bora 
in  Virginia.  His  father  was  a clergyman  and 
a slaveholder,  and  removed  afterward  to  Indi- 
ana. The  boy  was  studious  and  observant, 
and  from  the  first  perceived  the  true  character 
of  the  slavery  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
reared,  and  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  to 
overthrow  it.  In  the  summer  of  1860  he  had 
just  left  a college  in  Indiana,  and  came  to  St. 
Joseph,  in  Missouri,  where  two  other  young 
men  were  publishing  the  only  English  Repub- 
lican paper  out  of  St.  Louis.  He  offered  to 
contribute  what  money  he  had,  about  $800,  to 
write,  and  to  learn  to  set  type.  After  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln  hostility  in  Missouri  to  ev- 


ery tiling  Republican  became  hatred,  and  the 
three  young  men,  W.  W.  Wilder,  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, F.  M.  Tracy,  from  Missouri,  and 
Chenoweth,  from  Virgini  t,  were  indicted  for 
publishing  an  “incendiary  sheet.”  They  re- 
tired to  Kansas,  and  when  the  war  began  the 
Virginian  and  the  Missourian  raised  the  first 
company  of  the  first  Kansas  regiment.  Cheno- 
weth  was  captain  and  Tracy  lieutenant.  Both 
served  through  the  war.  Chenoweth  rapidly 
rose  to  be  Inspector-General,  and  served  upon 
the  staffs  of  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman. 
He  was  offered  the  command  of  regiments,  but 
his  generals  would  not  spare  him. 

The  war  left  him  stricken  with  consumption. 
He  tried  farming  near  St.  Louis,  and  failed. 
He  had  friends  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
and  liis  own  evident  fituess  and  charming  char- 
acter, with  the  most  generous  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Grant,  made  the  young  Virginian  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  the  very  heart  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. But  his  physicians  told  him  that 
his  only  chance  of  life  was  a softer  climate.  He 
rented  a place  near  Richmond,  in  his  native 
State  ; bought  two  or  three  cows,  and  support- 
ed his  family  by  peddling  milk.  He  was  bet- 
ter and  happyr ; and,  when  General  Grant  be- 
came President,  he  appointed  Chenoweth  Con- 
sul at  Canton.  “I  met  him  at  Washington, 
then,”  writes  a friend.  “He  was  living  on 
pawned  watches  and  rings — his  wife’s — hope- 
ful, reading  up  China;  but  painfully  short  of 
money  for  dinners  for  himself,  wife,  and  two 
children.” 

During  his  brief  residence  in  China  Colonel 
Chenoweth  had  won  the  highest  respect  and 
regard  of  all  with  whom  he  had  relations  of 
any  kind.  But  hik  disease  was  too  deeply 
seated,  and  he  died  in  the  early  summer,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  leaving  a wife  and  three  children 
destitute  of  all  but  his  ennobling  memory.  We 
have  received  from  China  and  elsewhere  the 
most  earnest  and  enthusiastic  tributes  to  the 
remarkable  character  of  Colonel  Chenoweth  ; 
tributes  which  urge  with  tender  eloquence  to 
the  sympathy  of  his  countrymen  the  claims  of 
the  wife  and  children  of  the  young  Virginian, 
who  gave  all  his  powers  and  his  life  to  the 
great  cause  of  national  salvation. 


NOTES. 

We  observe  with  very  great  satisfaction  that 
Secretary  Cox,  in  addition  to  the  letter  upon  the 
subject  to  which  we  recently  alluded,  forbade  a 
political  committee  to  go  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  tax  the  clerks  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election.  The  Secretary  may  be 
very  sure  that  his  cuuduct  is  approved  by  the 
best  men  of  all  parties  who  are  not  blind  to  the 
perils  of  the  present  system  of  our  civil  service. 
His  action  is  well  contrasted  with  that  of  a cer- 
tain organization  in  Washington — perhaps  the 
very  one  which  the  Secretary  politely  showed  to 
the  door — whose  recent  resolution  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  truly  Pickwickian.  This  association  in  a 
single  resolution  suggests  the  policy  of  voluntary 
contributions  as  more  beneficial  than  a system 
of  arbitrary  assessments,  asserts  that  it  is  the  sa- 
cred duty  of  every  office-holder  to  contribute  lib- 
erally, and  declaring  that  those  who  fail  to  recog- 
nize this  sacred  duty  should  be  incontinently  dis- 
missed, and  that  their  places  should  be  filled  by 
those  who  will  make  liberal  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. If  contributing  under  penalty  of  dismissal 
be  voluntary  contribution,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  the  gentlemen  who  adopted  this 
resolution  understand  by  “arbitrary”  extortion 
of  money.  Nobody  knows  better  than  many  of 
the  members  of  this  association,  composed,  we 
believe,  of  office-holders,  how  niggardly  the  av- 
erage salaries  of  the  Government  clerks  are.  No- 
body ought  to  see  more  clearly  than  they  that 
their  conduct  tends  to  make  every  election  an 
exasperated  contest  for  bread  among  thousands 
of  citizens.  There  is  no  class  in  the  countiy 
more  vitally  interested  in  a simple  and  honest 
civil-service  reform  than  those  who  hold  office  ; 
and  one  such  resolution  as  that  of  which  we 
speak  does  more  than  a thousand  abstract  argu- 
ments to  extend  and  deepen  the  intelligent  per- 
ception that  such  a reform  is  becoming  impera- 
tively necessary. 

The  doctors  utterly  disagree.  Bishop  Bailet, 
of  New  Jersey,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
(Ecumenical  Council,  says,  in  an  address  to  his 
people,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  “has 
always  believed  in  infallibility,  that  it  is  one  of 
its  accepted  doctrines,  and  all  that  it  has  ever 
needed  was  to  be  confirmed  by  council. " Father 
IIyacinthe  says,  in  his  late  letter,  published  in 
Paris,  that  it  is  “a  doctrine  unknown  to  all  ec- 
clesiastical antiquity,  which  is  disputed,  even 
now,  by  numerous  and  eminent  theologians,  and 
which  implies  not  a regular  development,  but  a 
radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
and  in  the  immutable  rule  of  its  faith."  Frere 
IIyacinthe  may  be  a very  uncomfortable  broth- 
er in  the  Church,  but  his  knowledge  of  its  history 
and  of  its  accepted  faith  is  unquestionable.  ‘ ' If 
to  believe  implicitly,”  he  said,  when  in  this  coun- 
try, “in  the  doctrines  and  traditions  of  the 
Church  in  which  I was  born  and  bred  makes  me 
a Roman  Catholic,  then  I am  nothing  else.” 

It  is  not  too  late  to  say  a word  of  tender  re- 
membrance of  the  late  Joseph  Hoxie.  A man 
of  the  gentlest  nature  and  most  generous  im- 
pulses, his  convictions  upon  the  great  subjects  ot 
human  interest  were  profound  and  inflexible. 
He  had  been  long  prominent  in  our  politics,  and 
his  singular  felicity  in  public  speaking,  and  the 
unworn  freshness  of  liis  zeal  for  the  triumph  ot 


the  principles  which  were  dear  to  him,  kept  him 
an  always  welcome  and  honored  favorite  of  the 
people  almost  to  the  last.  For  sixty  years  he 
had  lived  in  the  city  of  New  York  identified  with 
its  progress,  and  pleasantly  familiar  to  its  citi- 
zens, none  of  whom  probably  heard  of  his  death 
without  a kind  word  or  thought  for  his  memory. 
The  writer  of  these  lines  can  never  forget  with 
what  delightful  ardor  Mr.  Hoxie,  a few  years 
since,  entered  upon  a local  political  campaign, 
in  whose  immediate  result  the  writer  was  more 
interested  than  he.  The  issue  was  evident  from 
the  beginning ; but  the  youthful  energy  and  hu- 
morous eloquence  of  Mr.  Hoxie  lighted  up  the 
whole  campaign ; while  his  plain,  practical,  and 
vivid  presentation  of  the  questions  of  the  time 
was  a permanent  benefit  to  his  hearers.  Mr. 
Hoxie’s  health  had  gradually  failed  for  some 
time,  and  he  returned  to  the  state  of  Rooer 
Williams,  in  which  he  was  born,  only  to  close 
peacefully  his  long  and  spotless  life. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


THE  war  in  prance. 

The  attempt  of  Marshal  M‘Mahon  to  relieve  Marshal 
Bazaine  has  ended  in  a supreme  disaster  to  himself. 
His  intention  was  to  march  from  Chalons  with  such 
secrecy  and  rapidity  that  before  his  plans  should  be 
discovered  he  could  make  a connection  with  Bazaine, 
and,  uniting  the  two  armies,  fall  upon  the  besiegers 
with  an  overwhelming  and  crushing  force.  Unfortu- 
nately for  him,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  discovered 
the  movement,  and,  at  once  divining  its  import,  made 
haste  to  pursue.  Moving  with  extraordinary  celeiitv, 
the  Germans  fell  upon  the  French  between  Armigriv 
and  Douzy,  on  the  30th  ult  The  attack  was  a surprise", 
and  resulted  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  General 
Failly’s  corps  d'armie.  The  contest  was  renewed  on 
Wednesday!  with  results  equally  disastrous  to  the 
French.  Thursday,  at  daylight,  showed  the  French 
forces  reinforced,  and  occupying  a strong  elevated  po- 
sition, from  Bazeillee,  extending  down  the  railroad  to 
Douzy,  and  thence  to  Mairy,  on  the  line  of  the  Mouzon 
Railroad.  At  five  o’clock  the  Prussians  recommenced 
the  battle,  making  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  French 
front  and  left  flank.  The  fighting  at  first  was  confined 
to  the  artillery,  both  armies  firing  incessantly,  tk<» 
French  evidently  having  a weaker  force  of  guns  than 
tl»e  Prussians.  At  noon  a fierce  attack  was  made  by 
the  Prussian  infaptry  at  Douzy,  with  the  object  of 
breaking  the  French  centre,  but  after  tremendous 
"-Ming  the  Prussians  fell  back.  A pause  seemed  to 
e place  at  one  o’clock,  the  firing  being  less  inces- 
sant ; but  it  was  only  a prelude  of  a yet  fiercer  assault. 

At  2 o’clock  a simultaneous  movement  was  made 


previously  stood  firm,  wavered  and  immediatelv  there- 
after broke.  The  battle  then  became  a rout.  M ‘Mahon 
was  seriously  w ounded  during  the  last  attack. 

The  roads  presented  a terrible  aspect  The  French 
left  every  thing,  flying  in  every  direction,  and  throwing 
away  their  arms.  The  Prussian  forces  pressed  forward 
resolutely,  bent  upon  cutting  off  their  retreat  toward 
Belgium.  The  Prussian  troops  used  the  bayonet  with 
terrible  effect  Night  closed  on  the  rout  and  the  pur- 
suit, leaving  the  Prussians  gathering  in  large  numbers 
around  Sedan. 

The  Emperor  remained  at  Sedan  during  the  fight. 
He  was  urged  to  fly  to  Belgium,  but  was  too  ill  to 
make  the  attempt  The  Prince  Imperial  was  also  tak- 
en prisoner. 

On  the  following  morning  (September  2)  the  Prus- 
sians prepared  to  attack  Sedan,  which  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  resist  At  twelve  o’clock  a party  of  of- 
ficers, headed  by  General  Wimpffen,  left  Sedan  bear- 
ing a flag  of  truce.  It  was  received  by  the  Prussian 
advanced  guard,  and  conducted  to  the  rear  to  the  Prus- 
sian head-quarters,  where  the  General  formally  sur- 
rendered the  French  army  and  the  fortress  to  King 
William. 

They  also  bore  a letter  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
to  the  King,  stating  that  he  wished  to  surrender  him- 
self, not  having  any  command.  His  letter  said : “ 

I can  not  die  at  the  head  of  my  army,  I lay  my  sword 
at  the  feet  5/  your  Majesty."  The  formal  capitulation 
took  place  early  in  the  afternoon.  M‘Mahou’s  whole 
army,  comprising  120,000  men,  capitulated  without  con- 
ditions. The  Prussians  had  240,000  troops  engaged  or 
in  reserve. 

The  news  of  this  great  disaster  caused  a profound 
sensation  in  Paris.  The  Council  of  Ministers  Immedi- 
ately issued  an  address  to  the  French  people,  in  which 
they  admit  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  declare 
that  Paris  would  be  defended  to  the  last,  the  city  be-- 
ing  In  a complete  state  of  defense,  and  an  army  rapidly 
forming  under  its  walls.  In  the  French  Senate,  on 
Saturday,  September  3,  M.  Jerome  David  stated  that 
the  defenses  of  Paris  were  in  the  best  condition,  and 
capable  of  resisting  any  enemy.  He  urged  the  defense 
on  the  walls,  in  the  streets,  and,  if  necessary,  to  bury 
themselves  under  the  ruins.  A similar  statement  was 
made  in  the  Corps  L6gislatif,  where  M.  Jules  Favre 
said  they  were  unanimous  for  defense  until  death.  It 
was  time  extraordinary  compliances  should  cease ; and 
then  proceeded  to  attack  the  imperial  government, 
proposing  toplace  extraordinary  powers  in  the  hands 
of  General  Trochu.  The  Minister  of  War  and  the 
Chamber  protested. 

On  the  4th  instant  the  Corps  L6gislatif,  by  a vote  of 
185,  nays  none,  declared  the  empire  at  an  end.  The 
announcement  was  received  by  the  populace  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.  The  regiments  passing  into  the 
city  were  received  with  deafening  shouts  ot  “ Vive  la 
Ligne  ! Vive  la  Republic  I”  There  was  no  disturbance 
except  in  the  Rue  Castiglione,  where  the  crowd  began 
— ’ling  down  the  imperial  arms,  and  tearing  from  the 
of  the  National  Guard  the  golden  eagles  of  France, 
ana  from  the  walls  and  signs  the  medals  bearing  the  im- 
perial efflgy.  The  National  Guard  took  measures  to 
preserve  peace  and  order. 

After  the  vote  setting  the  empire  aside,  a Provisional 
Government  was  formed  by  the  opposition  members 
of  the  Coras  Lcgislatif,  consisting  of  the  following 
persons:  Jules  Favre,  Gambetta,  Jules  Simon,  Kera- 
try,  Picard,  Pelletan,  and  Jules  Fern’. 

The  bombardment  of  Strasbourg  has  greatly  injured 
the  magnificent  cathedral. 

At  last  advices  Verdun  and  Montm6dy  still  held  out 
against  the  Prussians. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

A conflagration,  which  laid  2500  houses  and  six 
churches  in  ashes,  is  reported  to  have  occurred  recent- 
ly in  Samsoun,  a sea-port  town  in  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
station  of  the  Austrian  Steam  Company’s  packets.  A 
similar  disaster  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place  In 
Yeuidje,  in  Macedonia.  The  precise  date  of  these  dis- 
asters is  not  given. 

The  conference  of  Catholic  bishops  at  Fulda,  Ger- 
many, has  recently  resolved  not  to  submit  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  on  the  dogma  of  In- 
fallibility. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  public  debt  statement  for  the  mouth  of  August 

shows  a decrease  of  over  $13,000,000. 

Great  excitement  prevails  in  Colorado  ove.  mo  dis- 
covery of  new  silver  mines  about  forty  raJJes  north- 
west of  Denver  City.  They  are  said  to  be  the  richest 
on  the  continent,  and  hundreds  of  persons  are  starting 
daily  for  the  new  El  Dorado., 

A message  has  been  received  in  Washington  from 
Rod  Cloud  that  he  and  the  other  chiefs  w ill  De  at  Fort 
Laramie  by  the  middle  of  September,  to  meet  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  government  to  eonsult  on  mens- 
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of  wounded  soldiers,  talk- 
ed to  them  each  in  turn, 
and  so  went  on  visiting 
the  hospitals  and  the 
wounded  in  a most  unos 
tentatious  manner.”  This 
officer  was  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  “Fritz”  of 
the  old  King’s  telegram, 
and  after  reading  this  ac- 
count we  do  not  wonder 
L at  the  devotion  of  his  men. 

M.  Henri  Cuabrillart, 
of  the  Paris  Figaro,  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians  after  the  battle 

view  with  the  Prince,  and 
thus  describes  his  appear- 
ance:  “Prince  Frede- 
RICK  William  is  a man 
tftU  stature,  thin,  with  a 
calm  and  placid  counte- 
nance;  but  in  the  curve 
of  his  aquiline  nose  and 
his  dilating  nostrils  there 
y are  evidences  of  energy, 

while  the  rapidity  of  his 
glance  convinces  you  of 
his  decision.  A full  fair 
beard  softens  the  soine- 
w'iat  stern  expression  of 
his  features,  lie  has  great 
simplicity  of  manner,  and 
affects  rather  a kind  of 

thinking,  and  general 
1 111  11  k tunic  vi  li 

or  pU  1 na'iil  ; upon  the 
'1  n m iM v n a Muull  epaulet 

1 1 i i.'liratc  his  rank,  but 

,,;',|,,r  (.ii'tingui'liing 

1 'I'lnmicnt.  11c  wore  a 

small  black  cap  bordered 
with  red,  and  the  whole 
uniform  was  severely  sim- 
ple. He  speaks  French 
with  great  purity,  without 
foreign  accent  beyond  a 
slight  Geirnan  intonation 
and  occasional  hesitation 
at  certain  words.” 

He  spoke,  says  the  Fi- 
garo correspondent,  with 
great  admiration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  French 
fought.  “ Among  thepris- 
oners,”  said  he,  “is  Gen- 
eral Raoclt.  I went  this 
morning  to  see  him  at 
WP  Ileichshofen,  where  he 

y lies  wounded,  his  hip  and 

thigh  being  broken ; I fear 
that  he  is  now  dying.  He 
is  a brave  officer,  and  he 
has  given  me  some  ad- 
dresses in  Paris  to  which 
he  wishes  letters  to  be 
sent.”  “But, Prince, ”M. 
Chabrillart  observed, 
“ the  other  prisoners  also 
have  families. ” “I  have 
thought  of  that.  I have 
had  them  supplied  with 
writing  materials;  the  let- 
ters will  be  sent  qnsealed  to  our  consul  at  Geneva, 
who  will  forward  them  to  France.”  “Prince,  we 
thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  mothers  whose  grief 
you  are  about  to  assuage.”  “ I do  not  like  war, 
gentlemen.  If  I should  reign  I would  uever 
make  it.” 


MARSHAL  M‘MAH0N. 

In  spite  of  the  reverses 
suffered  by  the  French 
army  tnder  Marshal 
M‘Mahon,  this  General 
is  still  considered,  both  in 
and  out  of  France,  as  a 
truly  brave  and  skillful 
leader.  He  has  been  just- 
ly styled  the  true  type  of 
a military  hero. 

Singularly  calm  in  the 
field,  yet  possessing  great 
promptitude  of  decision 
and  indefatigable  activity, 
Marshal  M ‘Mahon,  with 
an  equal  force,  and  on  his 
own  ground,  would  prove 
a dangerous  antagonist 
even  to  Yon  Moltke 
himself,  as  the  brave 
though  vain  manner  in 
which  he  has  contested 
vastly  superior  forces  at 
Worth,  and  in  the  more 
recent  battles,  fairly  testi- 
fies. Though  a strict 
martinet,  he  is  a great 
favorite  with  his  troops, 
and  especially  with  the 
rough  and  unruly  Turcos. 


was  bom  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober,  1831,  and  is  the 

only  son  of  William  I.,  :J -J -Raj 

by  Augusta,  daughter  of  Mgljll 
the  late  Charles  Fred- 

brick,  Grand  Duke  of  9 jyjEBj 

Saxe  Weimar.  The  Prince 

was  indebted  to  his  mo- 

ther  for  a most  careful  cd- 

ucation,  not  only  in  those 

things  which,  by  tradi-  vSSKv 

tion,  form  the  education 

branches  of  study.  The  v|n|MRk»nSn^ 

Queen  herself  had  been  a 'Mfiwijwwon 

pupil  of  Goethe’s,  and  TlSMuNOW 

was,  therefore,  prepared  •jBjsjHwCW 

to  appreciate  what  we 
may  term  the  higher,  no- 
bier,  and  more  refining 
knowledge,  and  to  bo 

anxious  that  her  son  u 

should  receive  its  benefit. 

Godet  and  the  historian 
Max  Duncker  were  the 
young  Prince’s  instruct- 
ors in  these  studies,  while 
Von  Roon  and  Von 
Moltke  grounded  him 
in  those  principles  of  the  # 

military  art  which  he  has 
since  turned  to  such  good 
account. 

The  record  of  his  mil- 
itary career  is  too  well 
known  to  need  recapitu- 
lation here,  and  \\e  will  speak  only  of  those 
kindly  traits  of  character  which  have  made  him 
one  of  the  most  popular  princes  and  generals 
of  any  age.  “A  country  cart,”  says  a corre- 
spondent, writing  after  the  great  battle  of 
Worth,  “was  rumbling  down  the  street  with 
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On  parting,  he  shook  each  by  the  hand,  and  con- 
tinued his  way  up  the  street,  accompanied  by 
two  other  officers.  He  halted  at  my  quarters, 
and  inquired  if  there  were  any  wounded  inside — 
they  had  been  removed,  some  to  their  last  rest- 
ing-place— then  went  on,  and  meeting  a cart  full 


two  wounded  officers.  An  officer  on  foot  beck- 
oned to  the  driver  to  stop,  and  went  up  to  the 
cart,  the  occupants  of  which  tried  to  salute 
him,  but  he  made  a gesture,  and,  leaning  over, 
entered  into  conversation  with  them  for  ten 
minutes,  evidently  asking  after  their  wounds. 
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A JOURNEY  THROUGH  ICELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Description  of  the  Island — Its  Volcanic  Origin.— Fre- 
quent and  Terrible  Eruptions.— The  Town  of  Fors- 
haven.— The  Vikings. 

In  a certain  part  of  the  ocean,  far  to  the  north, 
in  a region  of  almost  arctic  cold,  there  lies  a vast 
mass  of  volcanic  matter,  many  thousand  square 
miles  in  extent,  which  has  been  thrown  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or,  rather,  which  is  still 
in  process  of  being  thrown  up,  for  a large  por- 
tion of  it  is  still  in  a state  of  the  most  violent 
eruptive  commotion.  There  are  caldrons  and 
craters  without  number,  boiling,  roaring,  and 
throwing  up,  in  some  places,  bursts  of  steam 
and  scalding  mud  and  water,  and  in  others, 
projecting  into  the  air,  with  thundering  explo- 
sions, red-hot  stones,  and  streams  of  lava,  to  add 
by  their  fall  to  the  already  enormous  accumula- 
tion. 

And  yet  so  cold  is  the  region  into  which  this 
igneous  eruption  ascends  that  many  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  accumulated  mass  which  rise  above 
the  reach  of  the  fire  are  covered  with  a mantle 
of  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  The  glaciers  and 
the  drifts  climb  up  the  mountain-sides  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  volcanic  crater,  and  in  the 
winter,  even  in  the  lowlands,  crowd  close  to  the 
margin  of  every  boiling  lake  and  caldron. 

The  name  of  this  vast  and  chaotic  accumu- 
lation is  Iceland.  It  might  as  well  have  been 
named  Fireland,  for  the  warfare  which  has  been 
going  on  in  it  for  two  thousand  years  between  ice 
and  fire  is  still  raging,  with  no  very  decisive  indi- 
cations yet  in  respect  to  the  result  of  the  contest. 

One  might  perhaps  imagine  the  possibility  of 


FORSHAVEN— CAPITAL  OF  THE  FAROE  ISLANDS. 


for  for  months  to  come,  must  be  the  most  awful 
of  all  human  calamities. 

And  yet,  fearful  as  such  a region  must  be, 
considered  as  a permanent  home  for  a commu- 
nity of  human  beings,  the  features  of  strange 
grandeur  and  sublimity  which  it  presents  have 
a great  attractiveness  for  the  traveler  who  visits 
it  in  the  intervals  during  which  the  severity  of 
the  elemental  conflicts  of  which  it  is  the  scene 
is  somewhat  relaxed,  and  the  country  enjoys  sea- 
sons of  comparative  repose.  The  Gulf  Stream, 
though  its  force  is  well-nigh  spent  before  it 
reaches  the  region,  still  carries  some  warmth 
during  the  long  summer  to  these  shores,  and 
the  gentle  rains  which  come  from  its  vapors 
cause  the  grass  to  grow,  and  make  the  glens  and 
valleys  green.  Journeys  into  the  interior  may 
then  be  made,  and  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
volcanic  phenomena  on  the  globe  can  be  quietly 
observed.  By  these  attractions  adventurous  trav- 
elers are  often  drawn  to  the  island,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remoteness  of  its  inhospitable  shores, 
and  the  stormy  and  inclement  seas  that  must 
be  traversed  to  reach  them. 

If  the  traveler,  in  visiting  Iceland,  comes  from 
a port  in  the  British  Isles,  he  passes  on  his  way 
the  group  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  consisting  of 
one  vast  rock,  with  a number  of  smaller  ones 
around  it,  long  since  thrown  up  from  the  sea 
by  forces  similar  to  those  now  in  action  in  Ice- 
land. At  the  Faroe  Isles,  however,  the  conflict 
has  long  since  ceased.  The  fire  has  spent  its 
force  and.  withdrawn  from  the  field,  leaving  the 
towering  summits  and  vast  chasms  and  caverns 
which  the  group  presents  to  view  as  trophies  of 
its  former  power. 

As  the  traveler  passes  this  group,  perhaps  the 
steamer  stops  to  anchor  for  a day  in  the  only 
harbor,  that  of  Forshaven.  Forshaven  is  the 
capital  of  the  islands,  but  with  that  sounding 
title  it  is,  after  all,  only  a very  small  hamlet, 
consisting  only  of  a few  houses,  and  an  unpre- 
tending fort  upon  a bluff  overlooking  the  harbor 
— the  only  refuge  of  the  fishing  vessels  which 
share  with  the  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  hills  the 
duty  of  providing  these  exiles  from  the  human 
family  with  their  scant  and  precarious  supplies 
of  food.  They  may  well  be  called  exiles,  for 
the  seas  around  them  are  so  incessantly  agitated 
with  currants,  eddies,  and  whirlpools,  formed  by 


the  situation  of  those  exposed  to  them  must  be 
awful  in  the  extreme.  When  we  consider  how 
much  the  terror  and  suffering  of  being  driven 
from  one’s  home  into  the  streets  by  fire  is  in- 


more  than  ten  thousand  people  lost  their  lives 
in  the  destruction  caused  by  it,  and  by  the  re- 
sulting pestilence  and  famine ; and  a hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  domestic  animals  were  starved ! 


A SCHOOL  OF  WHALES. 


tensified  by  the  conflagration’s  occurring  when 
the  thermometer  is  at  zero,  in  a temperate  clime, 
we  can  see  that  the  eruption  of  a volcano  among 
human  dwellings,  in  the  midst  of  an  arctic  win- 
ter, with  little  day  and  little  warmth  to  be  looked 


A residence  in  this  terrible  region  of  danger 
and  isolation  may  be  tolerable  during  the  inter- 
vals of  comparative  repose  which  sometimes  pre- 
vail among  the  conflicting  elements  surrounding 
it ; but  when  the  paroxysms  of  activity  return, 


some  portions  of  a vast  chaotic  itpheavel  like  this 
being  so  situated  within  the  narrow  bounds  which 
separate  the  arctic  cold  from  the  volcanic  fire, 
as  in  process  of  time  to  clothe  themselves  with 
a scanty  vegetation,  and  that  possibly  some  forms 
of  animal  life  might  be  sparingly  developed  in  it ; 
but  no  one  would  have  thought  of  such  a region 
being  chosen  as  the  home  of  a human  commu- 
nity. And  yet  around  the  borders  of  the  island, 
on  the  confines  of  a shore  indented  by  innumer- 
able inlets  and  bays,  the  sea  has  sent  in  vapors 
and  rain  which,  in  process  of  ages,  have  so  smooth- 
ed the  asperities  and  softened  the  surface  of  the 
chasms  and  ravines  and  deep  abysses  among  the 
rocks,  as  to  give  them  the  character,  during  the 
brief  summer  season,  of  green  and  fertile  val- 
leys, where  man  can  find  the  means  of  supply- 
ing some  of  his  wants;  and  the  shores  them- 
selves, with  the  boundless  abundance  of  animal 
life  with  which  the  sea  in  those  northern  regions 
teems,  provide  for  the  rest.  There  has  been  a 
time  when  a hundred  thousand  people  found 
their  homes  and  their  subsistence  in  this  narrow 
fringe  of  verdure  lying  between  a stormy  sea  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a vast  interior  of 
ice  and  fire.  They  had  nearly  five  hundred 
thousand  sheep  to  climb  the  slopes  and  crop  the 
grass  in  places  inaccessible  to  human  culture, 
and  herds  of  cattle  and  of  horses  in  proportion 
for  lower  grounds.  Here  they  lived,  cut  off  in 
a great  measure — and  for  certain  seasons  entire- 
ly— from  all  communication  with  the  great  fam- 
ily of  man,  and  hemmed  in  between  two  sets  of 
terrible  combatants,  who  were  engaged  all  the 
time  in  a most  savage  contest  with  each  other — 
the  wildest  winds  contending  with  the  stormiest 
seas  before  them,  and  behind  them  a still  more 
frightful  conflict  between  the  crashing  avalanches 
of  ice  and  snow,  and  the  thundering  explosions 
of  volcanic  fire. 

Nor  were  they  themselves  at  all  respected  in 
their  peaceful  avocations  bvtthese  angry  com- 
batants. As  the  consequence  of  one  of  these 
eruptions,  near  the  clpje  .-of  i. the -last  |-cpptury, 
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the  flux  mid  reflux  of  the  tides  among  the  sunk- 
en rocks,  and  the  air  so  subject  to  sudden  and 
baffling  gusts,  and  to  sweeping  and  long-con- 
tinued gales,  that  sometimes  for  a long  period 
no  craft  that  depends  upon  sails  can  safely  ap- 
proach the  coasts,  and  during  such  times  the 
isolation  ©f  the  community  from  the  outer  world 
is  complete. 

Still  the  inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  Islands  are 
not  exposed  to  the  appalling  dangers  and  terrors 
which  are  always  impending  over  Iceland.  Far 
to  the  north  as  they  are,  being  in  the  latitude 
of  the  .northern  part  of  Hudson  Buy  and  the 
southern  part  of  Greenland,  by  the  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  deflection  to  the  north- 
ward, through  other  causes,  of  the  isothermal 
lines  in  those  longitudes,  the  cold  of  the  winter 
is  so  moderated  that  the  grass  remains  green,  and 
the  sheep  and  cattle  feed  on  the  lower  hills,  dur- 
ing the  whole  season.  Were  it  not  for  these  in- 
fluences the  country  would  be  entirely  uninhab- 
itable, as  the  regions  in  corresponding  latitudes 
are  on  the  eastern  coast  of  this  continent.  The 
whole  of  Labrador  lies  entirely  to  the  southward 
of  these  islands,  and  vet  no  life  can  exist  in  Lab- 
rador except  such  as  can  derive  its  sustenance 
from  the  sea. 

The  voyager,  in  continuing  his  course,  en- 
counters wild  and  stormy  seas,  but  he  is  aston- 
ished to  find  how  full  the  water  and  the  air  in 
these  half  arctic  regions  are  of  animal  life.  The 
shores  and  the  shallow  waters  near  them  swarm 
with  fish ; when  he  passes  near  cliffs  or  promon- 
tories of  rocks  he  finds  the  air  alive  with  millions 
of  aquatic  birds;  and  sometimes  his  ship  ap- 
proaches a school  of  whales  that  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, spout  their  column  of  water  into  the  air, 
and  then  plunge  again  below. 

It  is  only  during  the  season  of  summer  that 
these  seas  are  considered  open  to  navigators.  It 
is  then  almost  one  continued  day,  for  the  sun  in 
his  course  disappears  only  for  an  hour  or  two 
below  the  horizon,  and  even  then  the  atmosphere 
is  so  brightened  by  the  twilight  that  night  has 
only  the  aspect  of  a cloudy  day.  But  then,  as 
an  offset  to  this,  the  sea  is  agitated  with  almost 
perpetual  storms.  It  was  amidst  these  storms, 
and  this  wild  commotion  of  winds  and  seas,  that 
the  old  Northmen  were  nurtured— the  Vikings 
or  sea-kings,  with  their  followers,  who,  having 
created  the  art  of  navigation  amidst  these  cold 
and  stormy  seas,  and  inured  themselves  to  every 
hardship  which  the  roughest  water  and  the  most 
inclement  skies  could  bring,  at  length  made  their 
way  southward  to  the  coasts  of  England  and 
France,  and,  under  the  name  of  Danes  and  Nor- 
mans, made  incursions  and  settlements  there, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  mari- 
time superiority  and  renown  of  those  great  na- 
tions. They  were  first  drawn  out,  a thousand 
years  ago,  from  their  bays  and  fiords  by  their 
dependence  upon  the  sea  for  food,  and  the  ne- 
tessity  of  seeking  it  there  at  every  hazard  upon 
pain  of  starvation.  And  thus  the  present  mari- 
time grandeur  of  England  and  France  may  he 
traced  back  to  its  origin  in  the  courage  and  skill 
with  which  hunger  inspired  these  poor  fisher- 
men, a thousand  years  ago,  in  impelling  them 
to  brave,  in  search  of  sustenance,  the  dangers 
of  these  stormy  northern  seas. 

The  name  of  the  principal  harbor  of  Iceland 
is  Reykjav  ik.  The  engraving  represents  its  ap- 
pearance as  approached  from  the  sea.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  seen  the  church,  the  most 
prominent  structure.  A building  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  upon  one  side  of  the  town,  is  the 
residence  of  the  Danish  Governor — the  island 
being  a Danish  possession.  A curious  account 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Danish  colony  upon 
it,  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  times 
when  the  event  is  said  to  have  occurred,  will  be 
given  in  another  chapter. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE, 

By  th*  Author  of  “Carlyon's  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  * A Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “ Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Solomon’s  reminiscences. 

There  are  wild  places  yet  in  the  world,  and 
primitive  folk.  Even  in  England  there  are  lo- 
calities of  which  the  phrase,  “‘It  is  a hundred 
years  behindhand,”  still  holds  good;  and  so  it 
was  with  Gethin.  Its  wind-swept  moors,  its 
rock-bound  coast,  had  inhabitants  altogether  dif- 
fering from  the  men  of  fields  and  farms ; to  Rich- 
ard, a man  of  pleasure  from  the  town,  they  seem- 
ed a foreign  race.  They  were- rough  in  externals, 
but  kindly  and  genial  at  heart ; given  to  hospi- 
tality, and,  though  good  at  a bargain,  by  no  means 
greedy  of  gain.  Above  ail  there  were  no  beggars. 
The  poorest  Gethiu  man  would  open  a gate  for 
yon,  or  walk  a hundred  yards  out  of  his  way  to 
show  you  your  road,  without  asking  for,  or  even 
expecting,  a coin.  They  were,  however,  as  de- 
lighted as  surprised  to  get  it;  and  before  the 
open-handed  young  artist  had  been  a week  in 
the  place  he  had  demoralized  it  by  his  largesses. 
As,  however,  his  smile  and  his  thanks  always 
accompanied  these  presents,  he  was  served  more 
for  love's  sake  than  the  money’s,  and  enjoyed  a 
popularity  which  can  not  be  purchased,  and  which 
yet  is  impossible  to  be  won  by  one  who  1ms  no- 
thing to  give.  He  hnd  the  reputation  among 
these  simple,  folks,  who  knew  how  to  be  frugal 
themselves,  of  having  a superfluity  of  wealth ; 
his  air  and  manner  showed  lie  had  been  always 
used  to  be  lavish  (as  indeed  he  had),  and  nour- 
ished this  delusion,  which  extended,  though  upon 
other  grounds,  to  the  tenants  of  the  little  inn. 

John  Trevethick  and  his  friend  Solomon  would 
not  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  expend- 
iture of  a few  pound^Jjy  an  improvident  youth; 


but  the  former  was  well  aware  that  the  guests 
of  Carew  of  Crompton  were  almost  without  ex- 
ception very  wealthy  men,  and  he  judged  of 
Richard’s  social  position  accordingly.  He  had 
no  idea  that  his  landscape  - painting  was  any- 
thing else  than  an  amusement — as  it  was  prac- 
ticed by  half  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  visited  Gethin  in  the  summer  months ; he 
took  him  for  an  amateur ; and  if  he  had  seen 
his  sketches,  and  been  a judge  of  art,  he  would 
have  been  Only  fortified  in  his  conclusion.  He 
liked  the  young  fellow  upon  his  own  account, 
though  not  so  much  as  his  handsome  face  and 
pleasant  manners,  combined  with  his  desire  to 
please,  caused  others  to  do  ; for  Mr.  Trevethick 
was  not  at  all  impressionable  in  such  matters. 
Richard  hated  him  in  his  heart  for  the  scanty 
crop  of  regard  he  seemed  to  get  out  of  him,  not- 
withstanding all  his  pains;  he  had  never  made 
so  continued  an  effort  to  make  himself  agreeable 
and  with  so  small  a result;  but  his  self-love 
would  have  been  more  deeply  wounded  had  he 
known  that  his  own  exertions  would  not  have 
even  gained  him  what  they  did,  had  they  not 
been  seconded  by  a hidden  ally  in  the  landlord’s 
breast.  Richard’s  desire  to  conciliate  was  fully 
reciprocated  by  Trevethick,  who  wished  above 
all  things  to  make  friends  with  the  friend  of 
Parson  YVhymper ; only  conciliation  was  so 
much  out  of  his  line.  The  old  man  and  the 
young  had  absolutely  nothing  ip  common  except 
their  love  for  Harry. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  John  Trevethick  and  Sol- 
omon Coe  were  cast  almost  in  the  same  mould. 
Notwithstanding  the  former's  superstition  he  was 
intelligent  and  shrewd  enough  in  practical  mat- 
ters, and  had,  indeed,  quite  a genius  for  mechan- 
ics. Deprived  of  his  underground  occupation  by 
the  catastrophe  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  he 
had  set  his  wits  to  work  at  home  on  the  matters 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  but  physically  con- 
cerned himself ; and  the  labor  of  his  head  had 
proved  more  lucrative  than  that  of  his  hand. 
He  had  invented  several  improvements  in  the 
working  machinery  of  the  mine  which  had  so 
nearly  proved  his  tomb ; these  had  been  adopt- 
ed, with  considerable  profit  to  himself,  in  other 
places ; and  the  money  thus  acquired  he  had  not 
frittered  away  (as  is  usual  in  such  cases)  in  spec- 
ulativ-e  investments.  In  the  interim  between  his 
giving  up  his  trade  and  his  reaping  the  fruits  of 
his  inventions  he  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
poverty,  and  that ‘had  made  him  very  cautious. 
But  he  had  a small  share  in  Dunloppel,  which 
seemed  likely  to  turn  out  very  profitable;  and 
he  had  built  the  inn,  the  returns  from  which 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  support  him — in- 
deed, it  was  rumored  that  John  Trevethick  had 
been  laying  by  a pretty  penny,  and  could  hold 
his  head  much  higher  if  he  pleased.  His  pleas- 
ures were  certainly  not  expensive,  for  they  con- 
sisted in  fancy  iron-working,  the  results  of  which 
brought  him  in  a considerable  sum ; and  in  oc- 
casionally getting  drunk,  which,  being  a publican, 
he  could  accomplish  at  the  most  reasonable  fig- 
ure. He  was  a hard  unlovable  man,  and  inter- 
esting only  as  statistics  may  be  said  to  be  as 
compared  with  literature — in  a hard,  practical 
way.  If  superstitious,  he  was  by  no  means  re- 
ligious; and,  though  honest,  he  was  grasping, 
lie  took  time  to  resolve  upon  a matter;  but, 
when  once  his  resolution  was  fixed,  his  will  was 
iron,  and  his  heart  was  stone.  It  was  certainly 
curious  that  one  of  Trevethick’s  character  should 
have  entertained  so  long  and  freshly  his  sentiment 
of  gratitude  even  to  a man  that  had  saved  his  life 
at  the  expense  of  his  own ; but  even  this  may 
have  had  its  roots  in  egotism.  Had  the  person 
saved  been  his  wife  or  his  daughter  the  feeling 
would  not  perhaps  have  been  so  enduring ; and 
in  carrying  it  out,  as  he  fully  purposed  to  do,  by 
bestowing  Harry’s  hand  upon  Solomon,  lie  was 
certainly  not  uninfluenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
latter  was,  pecuniarily  speaking,  an  excellent 
match. 

Like  himself,  his  intended  son-in-law  was  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortunes ; but  he  had  built 
them  up  in  a different  way.  His  youth  had  been 
spent  in  the  coal-mines  of  the  north ; and,  though 
no  lucky  stroke  of  the  pick  can  there  make  one 
rich,  as  it  can  in  other  underground  localities,  his 
strength  and  skill  had  met  with  their  full  reward. 
And  what  he  had  gained  he  had  not  wasted. 
Round  after  pound  he  had  laid  by,  until  enough 
had  been  saved  for  investment ; and  it  was  Sol- 
omon’s boast  in  after-years  that  he  had  never  got 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  for  any  of  it.  It  was  all 
ventured  on  underground  speculations,  some  of 
them  hazardous  enough — but  all  had  prospered  ; 
and  here  John  Trevethick’s  judgment,  though  the 
old  man  himself  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  it, 
had  been  of  great  advantage  to  him.  Every  thing 
he  touched  turned,  if  not  to  gold,  at  least  to  tin 
or  copper;  and  before  the  lode  ceased  to  yield 
Solomon  had  sold  his  shares  at  a good  premi- 
um, and  placed  the  proceeds  in  another  pit.  He 
had  sown,  as  it  were,  his  money  in  the  earth, 
and  reaped  a golden  harvest.  And  now  Dunlop- 
pel, his  last  venture,  seemed  likely  to  prove  his 
best:  and  it  was  another  strand  in  the  strong 
bond  between  kimself  and  Trevethick  that  the 
latter  had  also  a share  in  that  undertaking. 
There  are  some  men  with  whom  a common  pe- 
cuniary interest  is  the  most  binding  tie  of  sym- 
pathy of  which  their  nature  is  capable ; and  nev- 
er had  the  landlord  of  the  Gethin  Castle  been 
more  closely  attached  to  his  guest  and  son-in- 
law  elect  than  at  this  time,  when  Richard  Yorke 
proposed  to  himself  to  part  them ; as  though  a 
gilded  summer  skiff  should  thrust  itself  between 
two  laden  coal-barges,  and  bid  them  budge. 

It  was  at  least  a week  before  Solomon  Coe 
could  be  induced  to  open  his  lips  before  Richard, 
beyond  the  utterance  of  a few  pithy  sentences ; 
not  that  the  smouldering  embers  of  jealousy  had 
been  fanned  in  the  mean  time — for  Richard  had 
been  prudence  itself  in  his  behavior  to  Harry — 
but  because  the  miner  could  not  comprehend  the 
joung  fellow,  and  therefore  distrusted  him.  The 


[ light  and  airy  manners,  which  were  as  natural  to 
Richard  as  was  John  Trevethick’s  ponderous  cun- 
ning or  his  own  self-satisfied  reticence,  seemed  to 
Solomon  mere  affectation,  and  even  his  appear- 
ance effeminate  and  dandified ; but  when  he  saw 
that  he  wore  no  other  air  when  conversing  with 
the  pitmen  of  Dunloppel — an  expedition  under- 
taken with  himself  at  Richard’s  special  invita- 
tion— and  marked  how  actively  he  climbed  the 
tall,  steep  ladders,  and  how  fearlessly  he  trusted 
himself  to  the  rope,  he  acquitted  him  of  such 
artful  fopperies.  Of  Richard’s  intelligence  he 
had  formed  a good  opinion  from  the  time  when 
the  latter  had  enlisted  himself  upon  his  side  in 
the  argument  concerning  superstition ; and  it 
flattered  his  vfinity  to  find  so  sensible  and  ac- 
complished a young  fellow  deferring  to  his  opin- 
ion upon  all  practical  points,  and  apparently  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  his  views  upon  them. 

There  was  one  subject,  the  experience  of  his 
early  years,  upon  which  Solomon  was  never 
averse"  to  descant,  could  he  once  be  got  to  talk 
at  all;  and  it  was  a certain  token — as  one,  at 
least,  of  the  company  well  knew — that  his  preju- 
dice against  Richard  was  quite  surmounted  when 
Solomon  began  to  unfold  to  him,  over  their  punch 
in  the  bar  parlor,  the  annals  of  his  underground 
career.  Often  had  he  done  so  to  Harry — like 
another  Othello  (and  almost  as  swarthy ) narra- 
ting his  adventures  to  his  Desdemona — but  nev- 
er had  she  been  so  pleased  to  listen  as  now,  when 
she  needed  but  to  seem  to  hear,  and,  without  the 
penalty  of  reply,  could  feed  her  eyes  upon  young 
Richard’s  listening  face.  It  is  hard  when,  in  the 
race  for  woman’s  favor,  one  has  to  waste  one’s 
breath  in  making  the  running  for  one’s  rival. 

And  yet  the  talk  of  Solomon  Coe  was  well 
worth  listening  to.  He  told  of  the  great  war 
which  is  always  being  waged  by  man  beneath 
the  earth  against  the  powers  of  Water,  and  Fire, 
and  Foul  Air,  and  of  the  daring  deeds  he  had 
seen  wrought  against  them.  He  told  of  coal-pits 
that  had  been  on  fire  from  time  immemorial, 
above  which  no  snow  would  lie,  by  reason  of  the 
heat  beneath,  and  where  the  gl  ass  of  the  mead- 
ows was  always  green.  He  told  of  others  which 
had  been  suddenly  inundated  by  a neighboring 
river,  or  by  the  waters  from  old  workings,  let  in 
by  a single  unlucky  blow,  whereby  scores  and 
scores  of  strong  men  were  overwhelmed,  whose 
corpses  floated  about  for  months  in  the  dark 
drowned  pit  before  their  fellows  above-ground 
could  get  at  them. 

His  speech  was  somewhat  sullen  and  hesita- 
ting, and  what  he  said  was  interrupted  by  whiffs 
of  smoke  and  sips  of  liquor ; but  the  nature  of 
the  subject  was  so  absorbing  that  it  needed  no 
gifts  of  eloquence.  It  interested  Richard  in  spite 
of  himself ; and  Solomon  was  not  indifferent  to 
the  flattery  which  the  young  artist’s  attention 
conveyed,  and  scarcely  needed  the  entreaties  of 
Trevethick  to  persuade  him  to  throw  off  his  na- 
tive reticence.  What  he  forgot,  and  had  men- 
tioned in  former  narrations,  the  landlord  supple- 
mented; and  when  “Sol”  became  technical  and 
obscure  the  other  performed  the  part  of  chorus 
or  explainer.  If  the  former  had  been  some  gift- 
ed animal,  and  the  latter  its  proprietor,  he  could 
not  have  taken  a greater  pride  in  the  exhibition 
of  its  talent  than  did  the  landlord  in  these  nar- 
rations. Now  he  would  look  at  Richard,  and 
nod  and  wink,  as  though  to  bespeak  his  special 
attention  to  what  was  coming ; and  now  he  would 
wave  his  pipe,  like  a dumb  orchestra  playing  slow 
music,  to  express  the  tremendous  nature  of  a sit- 
uation. Perhaps  he  was  genuinely  impressed  by 
these  thrice-told  tales — perhaps  he  was  endeav- 
oring, by  a feigned  admiration  for  Sol’s  experi- 
ences and  exploits,  to  justify  his  choice  of  a son- 
in-law  not  altogether  suited  to  his  Harry.  To 
do  the  raconteur  justice,  he  was  bv  no  means  so 
egotistic  as  his  aider  and  abettor,  and  Trevethick 
would  express  his  regrets  to  Richard  that  it  was 
so  hard  to  get  Sol  to  dismiss  generalities  and  talk 
about  himself.  “ It’s  on  account  of  Harry  being 
here,  you  see,”  explained  he  behind  his  horny 
hand,  but  in  a tone  perfectly  audible  to  the  oth- 
er tenants  of  the  bar  parlor ; “ or  else  he  would 
tell  you  how  the  timbering  of  the  pit  once  fell 
upon  him,  so  as  nothing  was  free  but  his  head 
and  his  left  hand  ; and  yet  he  never  lost  his  wits 
in  all  his  agony,  but  told  the  men  where  to  saw 
and  what  to  do ; but  he  don’t  like  to  boast  be- 
fore the  ‘gal.’” 

Then  Richard,  taking  the  hint,  inquired  of 
Solomon  whether  any  incident  particularly  strik- 
ing had  ever  happened  to  himself  during  his  un- 
derground experience ; and  Solomon  replied,  with 
affected  carelessness;  “No,  not  as  I know  on; 
nothing  particular.” 

Then  Trevethick  broke  in  with,  “ What ! not 
when  you  was  shut  up  in  the  seam  at  Dunston  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  to  be  sure,”  said  Sol,  as  though  the 
recollection  of  the  circumstance  had  only  just 
occurred  to  him;  “there  was  that,  certainly; 
but  it  was  when  I was  quite  a boy.  I was  not 
quite  seventeen  when  Dunston  Colliery  was 
drowned.  The  Gatton  poured  right  in  upon 
it,  and  they  have  not  got  the  water  out  of  it  in 
places  to  this  day.  It  was  always  said  that  the 
pit  was  being  worked  too  near  the  river;  but 
that  was  little  thought  about  by  those  as  was 
most  concerned,  and  it  never  disturbed  the  head 
of  a lad  like  me,  of  course.  It  was  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  12th  of  December,  a date  as  I am 
not  likely  to  forget,  wdien  the  thing  happened. 
Two  mates — one  old  man  and  a middle-aged 
one — and  myself  were  at  work  in  a heading  to- 
gether, when  suddenly  we  heard  a noise  like 
thunder.  ‘That’s  never  blasting,’  says  one. 
‘The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,’  cries  the  other; 
‘it’s  the  river  come  in  at  last!’  For,  as  I say, 
the  risk  was  quite  well  known,  though  it  was 
considered  small,  and  made  a frequent  jest  of. 
Nothing  that  ever  I heard  was  equal  to  that 
noise ; the  waves  in  Gethin  caverns  here,  during 
storm,  are  a whisper  to  it ; the  whole  pit  seemed 
to  be  roaring  in  upon  us.  We  all  ran  up  the 
gallery,  which,  fortunately  for  us,  had  a great 


slope,  and  crouched  down  at  the  end  of  it.  We 
heard  the  water  pouring  in  and  filling  all  the 
w orkings  beneath  us,  and  then  pouring  in  and 
filling  ours.  It  reached  our  feet,  and  left  us  but 
a very  limited  space,  in  which  the  air  was  com- 
pressed, when  the  noise  of  the  inundation  ceased. 
There  w as  a singing  in  our  ears,  so  that  we  conld 
scarcely  hear  one  another  speak.  We  knew  that 
the  whole  mine  had  become  a lake  by  that  time, 
and  that  it  w'ould  take  months  to  drain  her,  if 
she  was  ever  drained.  We  knew  that  we  were 
buried  alive  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the  earth  ; 
and  yet  w e did  not  quite  lose  heart.  There  was 
this  gleam  of  hope : supposing  that  the  next  gal- 
lery, which  was  on  a higher  level  than  our  own, 
was  not  also  flooded,  we  could  be  got  at  through 
the  seam.  We  did  not  know  the  fact  that  it  was 
more  than  sixty  feet  of  solid  coal,  and  would 
have  taken  under  ordinary  circumstances  at  least 
four  w eeks  to  dig  through ; we  only  knew  that, 
if  a door  of  escape  w'as  to  open  any  where,  it 
must  open  there.  We  kept  tapping  with  the 
heels  of  our  boots  at  equal  intervals  against  this 
wall.” 

“ The  miner’s  signal,”  explained  the  landlord, 
w ith  a wave  of  his  pipe. 

“ We  felt  that  if  we  were  once  heard,  and  if 
hard  work  could  do  it,  that  our  mates  would 
save  us  yet ; and  we  encouraged  one  another  as 
well  as  we  could.  But  presently  the  oil  in  our 
lamps  gave  out,  and  wre  were  left  in  darkness ; 
and  then  our  hope  grew  faint  indeed.  We  had 
knocked  for  four-and-twenty  hours  unintermit- 
tingly  without  any  reply.  We  did  not  cease, 
however,  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  escape. 
We  knew  that  all  w as  being  done  for  us  above- 
ground that  could  be  done ; that  the  surveys  of 
the  mine  were  well  executed;  and  that  it  was 
known  exactly  where  we  were,  if  we  were  alive 
at  all.  There  were  more  than  a hundred  men 
employed  in  the  lower  workings,  and  it  was  a 
certainty  that  not  one  of  them  could  have  es- 
caped death  ; the  attention,  therefore,  of  the  en- 
gineers w'ould  be  concentrated  upon  those  parts 
of  the  mine  that  might  possibly  be  left  above 
water. 

“ On  the  second  night  of  our  imprisonment  we 
heard  a distinct  reply  to  our  signal ; the  old  man 
who  was  ot  our  company  began  to  weep  for  joy, 
though  he  was  doomed,  as  it  turned  out,  poor 
soul!  never  to  see  the  light.  ‘We  shall  be 
saved,’  he  said;  ‘do  not  fear.’  We  knocked 
again,  and  again  the  reply  was  heard — they  had 
found  us  out,  and  would  never  relax  their  efforts 
to  save  us.  ‘ God  bless  them ! ’ said  we  all. 
We  laid  our  ears  close  to  the  rock,  and  presently 
heard  the  strokes  of  the  pick,  but  not  very  dis- 
tinctly. When  the  other  said  he  was  afraid  the 
rock  w as  thick,  the  old  man  cried  out : ‘ No,  it 
was  not  that ; it  was  because  we  were  dull  of 
hearing.’  The  fact  was,  that  the  seam  was  not 
only  thick,  but  very  hard.  It  was  strange,  in- 
deed, though  sounds  are  easily  transmitted 
through  rocks  of  considerable  thickness,  how 
our  feeble  taps  had  been  heard  at  all.  Day  aft- 
er day,  and  each  dny  a black  night,  went  on ; 
every  hour  was  to  be  the  last  of  our  captivity, 
according  to  the  old  man ; as  for  me,  I was  al- 
most worn  out,  and  heavy  with  sleep,  but  he 
was  in  constant  motion,  knocking  and  listening. 
Then  suddenly  we  heard  a splash  in  the  water 
beneath  us — lie  had  lost  his  balance,  slid  dowm 
the  inclined  plane,  and  been  drowned.  He  nev- 
er stirred  a limb  nor  uttered  a cry.  His  fate 
discouraged  and  alarmed  ns  two  survivors  ex- 
ceedingly. If  help  was  coming,  we  now  felt  it 
would  never  come  in  time.  We  dug  into  the 
shale  with  the  handles  of  our  lamps  and  with  our 
fingers,  to  make  our  position  more  secure.  We 
did  not  venture  to  speak  of  our  late  companion’s 
fate  to  one  another.  Horror  overwhelmed  us,  so 
enfeebled  had  we  become  through  famine  and 
fatigue.  We  had  devoured  our  leather  belts, 
and  even  crumbled  the  rotten  wood  of  the  tim- 
ber-props in  water,  and  eaten  that ; but  we  were 
now  consumed  by  thirst,  which  we  dared  no 
longer  quench.  We  were  afraid  t o venture  down 
as  before  for  the  water  in  which  the  old  man  had 
sunk  to  death ; and  it  was  that  which  had  kept 
us  alive.” 

“Don’t  forget  about  how  you  made  a bucket  of 
your  boots,  Sol,”  suggested  Trevethick,  gravely. 

“ Yes,  at  last  we  tied  a string  to  a boot,  and 
got  the  water  up  that  way,”  continued  Solomon  ; 
“but  our  stomachs  turned  against  it.” 

“It  was  not  so  good  as  my  punch, ’’ observed 
the  landlord,  parenthetically,  and  emptying  his 
steaming  glass. 

“More  dark  days  came  and  went,  though,  of 
course,  we  could  not  tell  how  many;  then,  all 
of  a sudden,  we  heard  a human  voice,  inquiring : 
‘How  many  are  you?’  ‘We  are  three,’ was 
our  reply.  We  had  not  the  courage  even  then 
to  own  that  one  of  us  had  already  been  taken  ; 
death  seemed  still  so  near  to  us.  The  aperture 
which  had  tlu>6  let  in  the  world  upon  us  w as  also 
very  small.” 

“ And  what  was  it  you  asked  for  first?”  inter- 
rupted the  landlord,  with  a nod  at  Richard,  as 
much  as  to  say:  “Listen  now;  this  is  curious.” 

“What  we  wanted  was  light.  ‘ Light  above 
all  things!’  was  our  cry.  But  our  deliverers 
could  give  us  but  little  of  that,  for  they  had 
scarcely  any  themselves.  They  had  been  work- 
ing in  a narrow  gallery,  by  means  of  five  inclined 
driftways,  at  each  of  which  only  one  man  could 
ply  his  pick  at  a time,  and  where  light  and  air 
could  only  be  procured  artificially.  The  coal 
was  carried  out  in  baskets  as  fast  as  it  w'as  hewn 
out : the  atmosphere  in  which  they  thus  toiled 
like  giants,  naked  to  the  waist,  was  almost  suf- 
focating ; yet,  under  these  conditions,  they  had 
literally  effected  in  four  days,  to  save  our  lives, 
what  it  would  have  taken  them  four  weeks  to  do, 
had  they  been  working  by  the  piece  for  wages. 
They  had  even  been  compelled  to  put  up  venti- 
lators, and  their  lamps  would  only  burn  w’hen 
close  to  these.  They  gave  us  broth  through  a 
tin  pipjfrj  biit  j^l,ruo^t|^nfil|^sr  day  elapsed  before 
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the  hole  was  large  enough  for  them  to  carry  us 
through  it  in  their  arms.” 

“And  there  was  nobody  else  saved,  was 
there  ?”  inquired  the  landlord,  with  a triumph- 
ant look.  „ . , „ , 

“There  was  not,  said  Solomon,  expressing 
his  tobacco  smoke  very  slowly.  “ Out  of  a hun- 
dred and  thirteen  men  who  had  been  caught  by 
the  flood  in  Dunston  we  two  were  the  sole  sur- 
vivors.” 

Many  other  stories  of  the  like  sort  had  Solo- 
mon to  tell,  and  for  not  one  of  them  was  he  in- 
debted to  his  imagination.  His  experience  of 
life  had  been  remarkable,  and  it  had  impressed 
itself  upon  his  character.  His  will  was  as  strong 
as  that  of  Trevethick,  but  he  had  less  of  caution  ; 
and  he  was  at  the  same  time  both  plodding  and 
audacious. 

It  would  not  be  well,  thought  Richard  occa- 
sionally, to  have  either  of  these  men  for  an  ene- 
my ; and  he  was  right.  Unhappily,  it  was  im- 
possible to  win  Harry  without  a quarrel  with,  at 
least,  one  of  them,  and  rather  than  lose  her  he 
was  prepared  to  defy  them  both.  If  he  could 
but  have  lifted  a corner  of  the  curtain  that  veils 
the  future — well,  even  then,  so  mad  was  he  by 
this  time  with  the  love  of  her,  that  he  would  al- 
most have  defied  them  still. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

8PRING-TIDE. 

There  is  a beauty  in  woman  that  takes  the 
stranger,  and  another  the  changeful  charm  of 
which  wins  its  way  deeper  and  deeper  daily  into 
the  heart  of  man ; but  in  the  person  of  Harry 
Trevethick  these  two  beauties  were  combined. 
Richard  thought  he  had  never  seen  any  face  half 
so  fair  as  that  which  shone  upon  him  through 
the  mist  on  the  first  day  when  he  came  to  Geth- 
in ; and  when  he  had  dwelt  there  for  weeks  he 
was  of  the  same  opinion  still.  Harry  was  inno- 
cent, tender-hearted,  and  gay,  and  so  far  the  ex- 
pression of  her  features  told  you  truth;  but  it 
also  told  you  more  than  that,  which  you  must 
needs  believe,  though  it  was  not  the  fact.  Her 
face  was  not  the  index  of  her  mind  in  all  re- 
spects; it  was  rather  like  the  exquisite  and 
costly  dial-plate  of  a time-piece  the  works  of 
which  are  indifferent.  Her  air  was  spiritual; 
her  voice  thrilled  your  being  with  its  sweet  tone ; 
her  eyes  were  full  of  earnest  tenderness ; but  she 
was  weak  of  purpose,  vacillating  rather  than  im- 
pulsive, credulous,  and  given  (not  from  choice, 
but  fear)  to  dissimulation.  That  last  fault  Rich- 
ard willingly  forgave  her,  since  it  worked  to  his 
advantage;  and  to  the  others  he  would  have 
been  more  than  human  had  he  not  been  blind. 
For  Harry  loved  him.  She  had  never  said  so  ; 
he  had  never  asked  her  to  say  so ; but  it  was 
taken  for  granted  on  both  sides.  They  were 
thrown  much  together,  for  Dunloppel — a treas- 
ure-house, which  proved  richer  and  richer  the 
more  it  yielded — monopolized  the  attention  of 
both  Trevethick  and  Solomon;  they  were  in 
high  good-humor,  and  not  at  all  disposed  for 
quarrel  or  suspicion.  Harry  had  always  been 
the  mistress  of  her  own  movements,  and  she 
went,  as  usual,  whither  she  liked,  and  Richard 
went  with  her. 

The  spring  was  advancing,  and  brought  its 
soft  hues  even  to  the  barren  moors  of  Gethin, 
and  bathed  its  gray  rocks  in  sunshine.  There 
was  much  to  see  that  was  worth  seeing,  and  who 
so  fit  as  Harry  to  point  out  these  objects  of  at- 
traction with  which  she  had  been  familiar  from 
her  childhood  ? They  strolled  along  the  beach  to 
Polwheel,  and  she  showed  him  how  the  harbor 
there  had  been  silted  up  through  the  wrath  of 
the  mermaids,  or  “ merry  maids,”  as  she  called 
them,  still  (under  favorable  circumstances)  some- 
times seen  sitting  on  the  slate  cliff  ledges  beneath 
the  dear  blue  sea.  Far  from  ridiculing  her  su- 
perstitions, he  led  her  on  to  talk  of  them;  he 
did  not  much  mind  what  she  talked  about  so 
long  as  he  could  look  at  her  and  listen. 

“But  why  were  the  Polwheel  mermaids  so 
cruel,  Harry!  I always  imagine  them  bright 
and  beautiful  beings,  with  golden  hair  almost  as 
long  as  yours,  and  with  nothing  to  do  but  to 
comb  it.” 

“That  is  so,  when  they  are  let  alone,”  said 
Harry,  simply ; “ but  even  the  weakest  creatures 
love  revenge,  and  will  get  it  if  they  can.” 

“And  quite  right  too,”  interrupted  Richard  ; 
“but  for  fear  of  that  the  strong  would  be  more 
uncivil  even  than  they  are.” 

“ Well,  a mermaid  was  once  cruelly  treated 
by  a Polwheel  man — he  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  deserted  her — and  then  her  sisters  choked 
up  the  harbor  bar.” 

“ But  how  did  he  come  to  court  the  mermaid  ? 
That  must  have  been  difficult ; though,  if  I saw 
yon  sitting  under  water  yonder,  I should  certain- 
ly dive,  and  try.” 

“You  would  have  no  breath  to  make  me  pret- 
ty speeches  then,” said  Harry,  demurely.  “This 
mermaid  was,  however,  a changed  child.  A Pol- 
wheel woman  was  bathing  her  infant  in  the  pool 
yonder  beneath  that  arched  rock,  when  it  sud- 
denly gave  a cry  of  joy,  and  leaped  from  her 
arms  into  the  sea.  She  thought  it  was  drowned, 
but  it  came  up  the  next  instant  more  beautiful 
and  bright  than  ever.  She  did  not  herself  know 
but  that  it  was  her  own  child,  but  there  were  old 
folks  in  the  town  who  knew  that  it  was  in  reality 
a mermaid’s  changeling.  She  grew  up  to  be  a 
lovely  woman,  and  the  Squire  of  Polwheel  at 
that  time — for  his  race  has  died  out  since — fell 
in  love  with  her ; he  treated  her  very  ill,  and  she 
died  broken-hearted,  at  Gethin,  and  was  buried 
in  our  church-yard,  where  I can  show  you  the 
tomb.” 

“ And  did  no  punishment  overtake  the  scoun- 
drel Squire?” 

“ Yes.  After  a great  revel  one  night,  he  was 
returning  home  by  the  sands,  and  in  the  moon- 
light beheld  a beautifufTjijljj  pjtjtgig  by  same 


pool.  She  was  so  like  his  dead  love  to  look  at  | 
that  he  was  frightened  at  first,  but  she  smiled 
and  beckoned  to  him,  and  then,  clasping  him  in  i 
her  arms,  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  drowned  him ; j 
and  in  the  storm  that  arose  that  night  the  merry  j 
maids  filled  up  the  harbor.” 

“That  was  hard  upon  Polwheel,”  observed 
Richard,  “though  the  Squire  only  got  what  he 
deserved.  He  must  have  been  a bad  lot.” 

“But  the  mermaid  was  very  foolish  to  be- 
lieve him,"  added  Harry — “very.” 

They  visited  the  Fairy  Bower,  did  these  young 
people — the  only  spot  about  Gethin  where  trees 
grew ; a beautiful  ravine,  with  a fall  of  water, 
and  a caverned  cell  beside  it,  where  a solitary 
hermit  was  said  to  have  dwelt.  Notwithstand- 
ing which  celibate  association,  it  had  a wishing- 
well  besides,  into  which  a maiden  had  but  to 
drop  a pin,  and  wish  her  wish,  and  straightway 
the  face  of  her  future  husband  was  mirrored  in 
the  water.  Through  its  clear  depths  you  might 
see  the  bottom  of  the  pool  quite  paved  with  pins. 

“And  does  the  charm  always  work?”  asked 
Richard,  laughing.  “Try  it  to-day.” 

“No,  no,"  answered  Harry,  gravely;  “one 
must  be  quite  alone  for  that,  and  beneath  the 
moonlight.  ” 

On  Morven  Point,  a grand  old  promontory, 
which  pushed  out  many  a yard  to  meet  the  en- 
croaching waves,  and  battled  with  them  long  be- 
fore they  reached  the  main  land,  they  sat  and 
watched  the  sunsets ; looked  down  upon  the 
busy  hive  of  men  that  worked  upon  the  slate 
quarry  beneath,  or  gazed  upon  the  ships  that 
tacked  and  wore  to  make  Turlock  Haven.  There 
was  a tower  on  this  place,  half  ruined  and  with 
broken  steps,  up  which  they  climbed  together  on 
one  occasion,  and  stood  supporting  one  another 
upon  its  dizzy  top.  There  lay  around  them  a 
splendid  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  but  they  were 
looking  into  one  another’s  eyes,  and  yet  they  did 
not  speak  of  that  which  was  nearest  to  their 
hearts.  It  was  a topic  to  be  avoided  as  long  as 
possible.  They  only  enjoyed  these  blissful  oppor- 
tunities— they  had  only  been  permitted  to  thus 
stroll  out  together  alone  and  unsuspected — upon 
the  tacit  understanding  that  no  such  thing  ns 
love  could  exist  between  them.  If  Harry  had 
not  plighted  faith  to  Solomon,  her  engagement 
to  him  tacitly  existed  nevertheless,  aud  it  was 
under  its  aegis  alone  that  they  had  been  protected 
and  indulged.  It  was  a part  of  the  character  of 
the  young  girl  to  persuade  herself  that  she  was 
doing  no  harm  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  en- 
tertain that  delusion ; and  it  was  all  one  to 
Richard  what  their  love  was  called  so  long  as  it 
was  love.  Else,  as  they  stood  alone  together  in 
the  noonday  stillness,  his  arm  around"  her  waist, 
as  it  had  not  been  since  that  first  afternoon  upon 
the  castled  rock,  he  must  needs  have  told  her 
why  the  heart  that  pressed  so  close  against  her 
side  was  beating  high.  Just  then,  however,  he 
dared  not.  Suppose  that,  by  any  possibility,  he 
had  mistaken  her  sentiments ; suppose,  that  is, 
an  extorted  promise,  or  fear  of  her  father’s  an- 
ger, or  what  not,  should  compel  her  to  deny  his 
suit,  and  cleave  to  Solomon ; suppose  even  that 
her  simplicity  was  such — audit  was  in  some  things 
marvelously  great — that  she  had  accepted  his 
affection  as  that  of  a brother — a friend  of  her  fa- 
ther’s and  of  ‘ ‘ Sol’s” — but  no  ; he  felt  certain 
that  she  loved  him ; suppose,  at  all  events,  for 
whatever  reason,  she  was  once  again  to  reprove 
him  for  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  her  lips,  he 
felt  that”  such  a rebuke  must  of  necessity  finish 
all.  She  could  not  forgive  him  twice,  unless  she 
gave  him  license  to  offend  forever.  He  dared 
not,  therefore,  speak  directly  of  that  which  both 
were  thinking  of ; and  yet  he  could  not  altogeth- 
er ignore  so  sweet  a subject. 

“ That  is  the  moor  yonder,  Harry,  over  which 
I first  came  to  Gethin — how  long  ago!” 

“ Has  the  time,  then,  hung  so  very  heavy  on 
your  hands?”  asked  she,  seriously. 

“ No,  Harry,  no ; on  the  contrary,  I have  nev- 
er been  so  happy ; but  when  one  has  a new  ex- 
perience, however  charming  it  may  be,  it  seems 
to  dwindle  down  one’s  past  to  nothing.  I have 
had  two  lifetimes,  as  it  seems  to  me — one  else- 
where, and  one  here ; and  yet  it  is  but  six  weeks 
since  I met  you  first,  Harry,  out  yonder,  gleam- 
ing like  a sunbeam  through  the  fog.” 

“I  remember  it  well,”  said  Harry,  with  a 
slight  shiver. 

“ But  not  to  sigh  about  it,  dear,  I trust  ? Yon 
are  not  afraid  of  me  now,  as  you  were  then? 
Do  you  recollect  how  scared  you  were  when  I 
called  you  back  that  day  ?” 

“ Yes,  well,”  answered  the  young  girl,  earnest- 
ly. “I  had  a reason  for  being  scared,  though 
you  would  laugh  at  me  if  I told  you  what  it  was.” 

“Do  I ever  laugh  at  you,  Harry,  when  you 
would  have  me  serious?”  asked  Richard,  re- 
proachfully. “Come,  tell  me  why  you  shrank 
from  me — as  you  can  not  to-day,  dear,  for,  see,  I 
have  got  you  close — and  why  your  large  eyes 
looked  so  wild  and  strange  that  I half  thought 
you  mad  ? Did  you  take  me  for  a ghost  ?” 

“ No ; but  I had  just  seen  what  is  far  worse 
than  any  ghost.  Did  you  not  mark  how  pale  I 
got  that  same  night  ? I thought  I should  have 
fainted  when  I was  asked”  (it  was  Solomon  who 
had  put  the  question,  but  Solomon’s  name  was 
never  mentioned  between  these  two  young  peo- 
ple) “ if  I had  ever  seen  a spectre  ship.  I had 
seen  one  that  very  day — only  a few  minutes  be- 
fore I met  you — aud  on  this  very  cliff.  ” 

“ Well,  and  what  then  ?”  said  Richard,  smil- 
ing. “Neither  your  father,  nor  any  one  in 
whom  you  have  an  interest,  goes  t.o  sea.  The 
Flying  Dutchman  did  not  concern  you,  I reckon, 
even  if  he  did  pay  you  a call.” 

“You  do  not  understand,”  said  Harry,  seri- 
ously; “it  was  not  that  at  all.  But  when  the 
mists  rise  over  Turlock  sands,  as  they  did  that 
day,  a black,  square-rigged  vessel  glides  across 
them,  which  bodes  ill  to  those  who  see  her ; and 
1 saw  her  as  plain  as  I see  you.  ” 

“But  not  so  near,"  said  Richard,  fondlv. 
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“ She  was  coming  from  Turlock  to  the  quarry 
yonder — ” 

“To  fetch  slates, ” interrupted  the  other — “no- 
thing more  likely.  ” 

“ Nay,  not  she ; no  craft  would  have  attempt- 
ed that  in  such  weather ; and,  besides,  there  was 
not  a soul  on  board  of  her.  She  was  sailing 
against  what  little  wind  there  was,  and  against 
the  tide.” 

‘ * But  even  if  this  was  so,  Harry",  what  of  it  ? 
What  harm  has  come  of  it  ?” 

“Nothing  as  yet ; nor  was  I greatly  frightened 
at  the  time.  That  omen  bodes  unhappiness  to 
him  or  her  who  sees  it,  and  I was  already  un- 
happy. ” 

“ Because  I was  not  here  to  comfort  you, 
Harry.  Well,  that  is  remedied.” 

She  shook  her  head,  and  did  not  return  the 
reassuring  pressure  of  his  hand.  “ Listen !”  she 
said.  “ This  misery  comes  through  the  person 
whom  he  who  has  seen  the  vision  shall  next 
meet ; and  I thought  I knew  who  I should  meet 
on  my  way  home — one  from  whom” — she  sank 
her  voice  to  a whisper — “I  already  expected 
misery.  ” 

“You  mean — ” began  Richard,  eagerly. 

“No  matter  whom  I mean.  It  was  not  he 
who  met  me ; that  was  you” 

The  hand  which  he  held  in  his  was  cold  as  ice ; 
her  face  was  pale ; and  her  limbs  trembled  under 
her. 

“ This  is  folly,  Harry  dear.  Am  I likely  to 
do  you  harm,  to  make  you  miserable?” 

“I  do  not  know,"  said  she.  “I  sometimes 
think  you  are.” 

He  put  the  long  hair  back  from  her  forehead, 
and  gazed  into  her  eyes,  which  were  now  fast 
filling  with  tears.  “ I love  you,  Harry",  with  all 
my  heart,”  sighed  he — “ you  know  I do.  And, 
though  you  are  sometimes  cold,  and  at  others 
seem  as  though  you  purposely  avoided  me,  I 
think  you  love  me — just  a little — too.  Better, 
at  all  events,  than  the  man  with  whom  you  your- 
self have  just  confessed  you  expect  nothing  but 
misery.” 

“ Hush,  hush !”  moaned  she.  “ If  I said  that, 
it  was  very  wrong.” 

“ It  was  the  truth,  Harry.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ? He  is  not  a lover  meet  for  such  as 
you ; he  is  twice  your  age,  and  rough  and  rude 
of  speech  even  as  a suitor.  Do  you  think  he 
will  be  more  tender  when  he  is  a husband  ? He 


how  often  was  that  first  kiss  of  love  renewed  by 
cruel  fancy  and  in  mocking  dreams,  its  sweet- 
ness changed  to  gall ! 

Better  for  one — better,  perhaps,  fo-  both — if, 
clasped  in  one  another’s  aims,  they  had  fallen 
from  that  tall  tower’s  top,  and  then  and  there 
had  ended  life  and  love  together ! 


TURCOS  IN  BATTLE. 

These  half  savage  soldiers,  who  go  into  a 
fight  with  the  recklessness  and  ferocity  of  wild 
beasts,  have  proved  no  match  for  their  Prussian 
antagonists,  who  with  calmer  and  more  manly 
courage  repel  their  wild  assaults.  Their  bravery 
is  unquestioned.  They  se$m  to  fear  neither 
death  nor  wounds,  and  when  repulsed  will  re- 
turn again  and  again  to  the  attack.  The  illus- 
tration on  page  60 1 gives  a graphic  and  faithful 
representation  of  their  style  of  fighting.  The 
German  papers  contain  frightful  accounts  of 
their  ferocity,  and  a private  letter,  written  soon 
after  one  of  the  recent  battles,  says : 

“ In  the  last  engagement  they  scalped  several 
wounded  Germans,  Saved  their  faces  alive,  and 
stabbed  them  with  penknives.  Three  German 
officers,  found  in  this  state  by  their  comrades, 
prayed  to  be  shot  instantly  to  be  relieved  from 
their  sufferings;  their  wish  was  complied  with, 
as  there  was  no  chance  of  life.  Of  three  Hano- 
verian soldiers  caught  by  the  Turcos,  they  cut 
off  the  hands,  noses,  and  ears.  Another  Turco, 
who  had  both  legs  shot  off,  craw  led  with  diffi- 
culty to  a wounded  Prussian,  and  bit  him  in  the 
neck;  another,  also  wounded,  shot  au  officer 
(from  behind)  dead  through  the  neck.  Several 
Turcos  were  brought  here  among  the  wounded, 
and  placed  in  the  highest  rooms  of  the  lazaret 
(into  which  the  barracks  have  been  turned), 
but  one,  being  so  very  ill,  was  thought  incapablo 
of  mischief,  and  was  placed  with  some  of  the 
Prussians.  To-day,  however,  he  seized  an  op- 
portunity to  stab  to  death  the  wounded  German 
lying  near  him,  with  a large  penknife  he  had 
kept  concealed  by  the  lining  of  his  trowsers.  ” 

These  accounts  seem  too  shocking  for  belief, 
and  yet  we  are  assured  that  they  are  true. 
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is  no  mate  for  you,  Harry,  nor  you  for  him.” 

Again  she  shook  her  head,  with  a slow  mourn- 
ful movement,  ns  though  less  in  dissent  from  his 
statement  than  in  despair  of  remedy. 

“What!”  cried  he,  “because  his  father  was 
your  father’s  friend,  does  that  give  him  the  right 
to  be  your  husband  ?” 

The  young  girl  answered  only  with  her  sobs. 

“Now  tell  me,  darling — did  you  ever  promise 
to  be  this  man's  wife  in  words  ?’’ 

“Yes— no — I am  not  sure.  Oh  yes,  I must 
be  his;  my  father  has  set  his  mind  upon  it. 
Nay,  do  not  smile  at  that ; you  don’t  know  what 
my  father  is.  He  is  not  one  to  cross and,  as 
if  at  the  very  thought  of  her  stern  parent’s  wrath, 
she  lifted  up  her  head  from  Richard’s  breast,  and 
looked  around  in  fear. 

“But  suppose  I win  him  t®  my  side,  sweet 
Harry  ?” 

“ That  you  could  never  do,” sighed  she.  “I 
tell  you  you  don’t  know  him.” 

“ Nay ; but  I think  I do,  dear ; and,  if  I could 
show  him  that  it  was  to  his  own  advantage  to 
have  me  for  his  son-in-law,  in  place  of—” 

“You  w’ould  not  persuade  him,”  interrupted 
the  young  girl,  firmly — “not  even  if  you.  were 
Carew  of  Crompton's  heir.” 

The  w’ords  she  had  used  were  meant  to  ex- 
press exhaustless  wealth — for  with  such  was  the 
owner  of  Gethin  still  credited  in  that  far-away 
comer  of  bis  possession — but  they  startled  and 
offended  Richard.  “I  may  not  be  Carew ’s 
heir,”  said  he,  haughtily;  “but  I have  some 
power  at  Crompton,  and  I can  exert  it  in  your 
father’s  favor.” 

Harry  shook  her  head.  ‘ ‘ He  wants  for  no- 
thing,” she  said,  “that  you  can  give  him.  He 
is  wealthier  than  you  imagine.  lie  has  two 
thousand  pounds  in  notes,  for  which  he  has  no 
use ; they  lie  in  the  strong-box  in  my  room. 
But  there,  I promised  not  to  speak  of  that.” 

“Iam  not  a burglar  in  disguise,”  said  Rich- 
ard, smiling,  “and  would  make  your  father  rich- 
er rather  than  rob  him.  But  why  should  he 
keep  so  large  a sum  by  him  ?” 

“ I do  not  know  ; but  there  it  is,  locked  with 
a letter  padlock  which  he  made  himself.  No  hu- 
man being  can  open  it,  he  says,  who  does  not 
know  the  secret.  ” 

Richard  was  silent.  Something  else  than  love 
was  occupying  his  thoughts,  though  his  fingers 
were  making  marriage  rings  for  themselves  of 
Harry’s  golden  hair.  It  is  like  entertaining  angels 
unaw  ares  to  find  after  one  has  fallen  in  love  that 
it  is  with  an  heiress. 

“Dear  Harry,”  said  he  at  last,  “I  think  I 
shall  take  you  from  your  father’s  willing  hands  ; 
I have  good  hope  of  it,  and  better  since  I have 
heard  you  so  despairing ; but,  at  all  events,  you 
will  be  mine.  Let  me  hear  those  sweet  lips  say 
so.  Promise  me,  promise  me,  my  darling,  that 
you  will  be  my  wife.” 

He  caught  and  clasped  her  close,  and  she  did 
not  repulse  him. 

“I  dare  not,  Richard — I dare  not  promise 
you,”  she  murmured. 

“But  if  your  father  gives  me  leave?”  whis- 
pered he,  his  lips  to  her  warm  cheek. 

She  uttered  a soft  cry  of  passionate  joy  that 
told  him  more  than  a hundred  phrases  of  assent 
how  dear  he  was  to  her,  and  hid  her  face  upon 
his  breast. 

Oh  happy  hour,  so  bright,  and  yet  so  brief! 
Oh  golden  noon,  already  on  the  verge  of  eve  and 
blacksst  night ! 

How  often  in  the  after-time  did  that  fair  and 
sunny  scene  recur  to  them,  a bitter  memory ; 


At  the  theatre  one  night  John  Phoenix  thought  he 
saw'  an  acquaintance  sitting  n lew  seats  in  front,  arid 
asked  a gentleman  between  them  to  poke  him  with  his 
cane.  When  he  turned  around  John  discovered  his 
mistake.  Fixing  his  attention  on  the  play,  and  affect- 
ing indifference  of  the  whole  affair,  he  left  the  man 
with  the  cane  to  settle  the  disturbance,  and  he,  being 
wholly  without  an  excuse,  there  wa6,  of  course,  a Indi- 
crons and  embarrassing  scene,  during  all  of  which 
Phoenix  was  profoundly  interested  in  the  play.  At  last 
the  man  asked,  indignantly;  “ Did  you  tell  mo  to  poke 
that  man  with  my  stick  7”  “Yes.”  “ And  what  did  you 
want  ?”  “ I wanted  to  see  whether  you  would  poke 
him  or  not” 

A sailor  was  called  upon  the  staud  as  a witness. 
“ Well,  Sir ; do  you  know  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  ?” 
“ I don’t  know  the  drift  of  your  words,”  answered  the 
sailor.  “ What  1 not  know-  the  meaning  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant!”  continued  the  lawyer:  "a  pretty  fel- 
low you  to  come  here  as  a witness  f Can  you  tell  mo 
where  on  board  the  ship  It  was  that  this  man  struck 
the  other  one?”  “Abaft  the  binnacle,”  answered  the 
sailor.  “ Abaft  the  binnacle  1”  answered  the  lawyer, 
“what  do  you  mean  by  that?”  “A  pretty  fellow 
you, ’’responded  the  sailor,  “ to  come  here  as  a lawyer, 
and  don’t  know  what  abaft  the  binnacle  means  1” 

A clergyman  last  summer  visited  the  celebrated  Hoo- 
sac  tunnel,  and  encountered  a sprightly  Irishman,  who. 
in  reply  to  the  question,  “ Do  yon  think  this  work  will 
pay  7”  promptly  replied,  “ Faith,  no  1 But  thin  it  H bg 
a great  omemint  to  society.” 

Fond  dn  Lac,  Wisconsin,  is  a capital  place  in  which 
to  establish  a sensational  paper.  East  week  it  enjoyed 
the  felicity  of  a railroad  smash  up,  four  sun-strokes,  a 
kerosene  horror,  a boy  drowned  in  a barrel  of  soft 
soap,  and  another  vitally  disintegrated  from  lunching 
on  broken  glass. 


iMrniTDENT— Promising  yonr  doctor  a legacy. 

A story  is  going  the  rounds  about  a girl  in  Chester, 
Vermont,  dying  from  tight  lacing.  An  editor,  com- 
menting on’ the  fact,  says:  “These  corsets  should  be 
done  away  with ; and,  if  the  girls  can’t  live  without  be- 
ing squeezed,  we  suppose  men  can  he  found  who  would 
sacrifice  themselves.  As  old  as  we  are  we  would  rather 


A passenger,  having  hired  a boat  to  take  him  across 
a very  rough  stream,  asked  the  Irish  boatman  if  any 
body  was  ever  lost  there.  “ No,”  said  Pat ; “me  broth- 
er was  drowned  there  the  other  week,  but  we  found 
him  again  the  next  day.” 

A clerk  in  an  Erie  hotel  has  a magnificent  scheme  in 
view.  It  is  a circular  hotel,  to  rest  on  a pivdt,  like  a 
locomotive  turn-table.  The  object  is  to  give  every 
guest  a “front  room.”  . 

Two  convicts,  by  name  Clark  and  Joy,  were  on  their 
way  to  Australia.  “You  have  the  advantage  of  me, 
Clark;  yon  needn’t  look  so  blue.”  “Why  have  I?” 
asked  the  other.  “You’re  being  transported  with 
Joy.” 


A few  days  since  a woman  walking  in  East  Nor- 
wegian Street,  in  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  was  attract- 
ed by  the  beantiful  Scotch  granite  monument  which 
stands  in  a marble-yard.  She  asked,  “ What  is  it,  real- 
ly?” The  proprietor  told  her  that  it  was  a granite 
monument.  “ Shnre,”  said  she,  “I  thought  it  was 
sausage  mate  in  a glass  case  1” 

A “green-grocer”  is  described  as  “one  who  trusts.” 

A gentleman  paesing  through  a potato-field  observed 
an  Irishman  planting  some  potatoes.  lie  inquired 
what  kind  he  had  there.  “Raw  ones,  to  be  sure,” 
replied  the  son  of  Erin;  “if  they  were  boiled  they 
wouldn’t  grow.” 

An  article  ot  apparel  sometimes  added  to  a lover's 

,ui.:  "HQrr^ir^rr 
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BEFORE  THE  ATTACK. 

[See  Illustration  on  Page  800.] 

Patience,  O comrades,  the  time  will  come 
VVpeu  the  signal  gun  shall  flash, 

AncT  the  blare  of  bugle  and  roll  of  drum 
Shall  join  with  the  rifle’s  crash. 

Then  the  ranks  of  the  foe  shall  be  crashed  and  riven, 

They  shall  scatter  before  us  like  clouds  storm-driven ; 

But  steady  now,  till  the  word  is  given, 

Then  go  with  a dash. 

He  is  not  brave  who  is  only  brave 
In  the  fervor  of  the  fight; 

The  truest  courage  is  sober  and  grave, 

And  steadfast  in  its  might. 

'Tis  waiting  and  watching  tries  us  most, 

When  terrible  silence  is  over  the  host— 

Keep  steady,  and  each  man  at  his  post 
Close  up— that’s  right 

But  a little  longer— tis  deadly  still— 

Will  the  signal  never  come? 

Now— ready— blow,  trumpeter,  blow  with  a will, 
Beat,  drummer,  upon  your  dram. 

Our  waiting  is  over— there  booms  the  gun ; 

Look  to  your  rifles — stand  steady  each  one. 

Now,  forward,  O comrades  mine,  with  a run ; 
Hurrah!  strike  home! 


ROMANCE  IN  A RAILWAY. 

Bv  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

Two  young  barristers,  traveling  from  London 
to  Liverpool,  took  their  seats  one  evening  in  a 
first-class  carriage  of  the  five  o’clock  express  at 
the  Enston  Square  Station — a station  known,  I 
venture  to  think,  to  every  American  who  has  ever 
invaded  the  old  country.  There  were  only  two 
other  seats  occupied  in  the  compartment  entered 
by  the  two  young  men.  Two  ladies — at  least,  a 
lady  and  her  maid — were  .the  other  occupants. 
The  lady  was  young  and  pale  and  pretty ; the 
maid  was  a fresh,  blooming,  round-eyed  north 
country  girl — the  moment  she  spoke  a word  her 
accent  made  it  plain  to  one  of  the  two  advocates, 
himself  from  the  lakeland  of  Northern  England, 
that  the  girl  came  from  dear  old  Cumberland. 
Two  gentlemen,  one  apparently  the  young  lady’s 
father,  attended  her  to  the  carriage  door,  and 
waited  at  the  door  until  the  train  actually  moved 
off.  They  both,  especially  the  one  who  seem- 
ed to  exercise  parental  authority  over  the  young 
lady,  kept  incessantly  casting  expectant,  eager, 
suspicious  eyes  about  the  platform,  as  if  they 
looked  for  or  dreaded  the  arrival  of  somebody. 
These  little  facts  the  two  barristers,  accustomed 
to  note  small  things  and  construct  them  into  evi- 
dence, observed  almost  unconsciously,  and  by 
the  sheer  force  of  habit. 

The  older  man,  whom  both  the  youths  learned 
in  law  assumed  to  be  the  father  of  the  departing 
young  lady,  at  last  nodded  significantly  to  the 
other,  and  said,  in  a low  tone : “ It  is  all  right, 
Cunningham.  He  is  not  here.  Thank  Heav- 
en !” 

“ He  can’t  come  now,”  said  the  other. 

“ It  would  not  have  much  mattered  even  if  he 
did,”  the  elder  observed.  “ He  should  not  have 
exchanged  a word  with  her — not  one  word ! But 
I'm  glad  to  escape  scenes  and  tears  and  confu- 
sion for  all  that.” 

The  lady  in  the  carriage  had  heard  nothing  of 
this,  fche  sat  at  the  farther  side  of  her  compart- 
ment. Doubtless  what  was  said  would  never 
have  been  spoken  were  she  near  enough  to  hear 
it.  One  of  our  lawyer  friends,  however,  did 
hear  it — in  fact,  he  could  not  help  himself;  he 
had  no  choice  but  to  hear. 

The  elder  of  the  two  speakers  had  taken  a fare- 
well of  the  girl  when  he  put  her  into  the  carriage — 
that  is,  he  kissed  her  very  coldly,  and  said  good- 
by,  and  added  a few  whispered  words,  which 
seemed  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a cau- 
tion or  a menace.  Now,  as  the  train  moved  off, 
he  only  nodded  a farewell.  He  had  a formally 
handsome  face,  regular,  cold,  and  harsh,  with 
thin  lips  and  very  white  teeth. 

The  train  then  went  on,  and  soon  whirled 
through  the  pleasant  suburbs  of  that  side  of 
London,  and  away  into  the  open  country.  The 
young  lady  seemed  very  melancholy  and  absorb- 
ed. She  replied  gracefully  to  a few  civilities  and 
attentions  offered  by  the  two  barristers,  but  was 
evidently  not  much  inclined  to  any  manner  of 
conversation.  She  exchanged  a few  words  every 
now-  and  then  with  her  maid,  but  for  the  most 
part  remained  silent. 

It  was  growing  to  be  late  in  autumn,  and  dusk 
soon  began  to  come  on.  The  evening  was  soft 
and  beautiful ; the  face  of  the  country  looked 
tender  and  poetic,  with  all  its  autumnal  charm 
and  melancholy  grace  around  it. 

Our  two  friends  talked  together  on  many  sub- 
jects, at  first  in  a low  tone,  then,  as  the  young 
lady  appeared  to  be  asleep,  or  wholly  absorbed  in 
her  own  thoughts,  they  began  to  speak  a little 
more  freely  and  loudly.  Something  or  other, 
perhaps  the  gray  poetic  sadness  of  the  evening, 
set  them  talking  of  the  old  world  -ts — the 

dear,  delightful,  torturing,  hair-lifting  blood- 
chilling  spectres  who  used  to  haunt  on  child- 
hood. They  actually  begnn  telling  each  other 
ghost  stories,  and  did  not  observe  the  shuddering 
terror  of  the  Cumberland  lass,  who  could  liardly 
sit  still  in  her  seat,  so  great  was  her  interest.,  ex- 
citement, and  superstitious  dread. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  one  of  the  two  young 
men,  Lewis  Rossmore  by  name,  “why  railways 
should  be  supposed  to  have  necessarily  banished 
ghosts.  I can  quite  imagine  a ghost  making  his 
appearance  in  this  very  train,  for  instance.” 

“Can  you?”  replied  Fred  Sargent.  “ I con- 
fess I can’t ; but  I think  you  Northmen,  near  the 
Scottish  border,  have  more  imagination  than  we 
prosaic  cockneys.” 

At  the  same  time  he  happened  to  glance  at  the 
young  lady  in  the  corner,  and  her  pale,  sad  face 
seemed  ghostlike  enough  in  the  gray  evening 
light.  Sargent  thought  for  a moment  of  the  le- 
gend of  the  company  who  sat  one  evening  telling 
ghost  stories  until  at  lasWh^tjuj-iy^ame  pale 


I«dy-  who  had  been  silent  all  the  time,  and 
who  now,  when  invited  to  contribute  her  share  to 
the  entertainment,  said,  in  a low,  toneless  voice, 
“ I have  no  ghost  story  to  tell,  but  I am  a ghost 
myself!”  and  so  vanished. 

“Yes,”  pursued  Lewis  Rossmore;  “I  can 
easily  imagine  it ; and  I think  it  could  be  done 
with  rather  fine  effect.  Look  here,  Sargent, 
take  a note  of  this  idea,  and  make  something  of 
it  for  one  of  the  magazines.  Two  people  are 
traveling  alone  in  a railway — the  express — and 
have  just  passed  one  of  the  only  stopping-places. 
Behold,  as  the  train  is  rushing  at  full  speed  across 
the  open  country,  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
evening  is  growing  dark,  like  this,  they  suddenly 
perceive  that  one  of  the  seats  has  an  occupant,  * 
whose  presence  was  not  observed  before — ’ 

“God’s  sake  don’t  ye  go  on  m that  way,” 
broke  in  the  Cumberland  girl,  unable  to  contain 
herself  any  longer.  ‘ ‘ Don’t  ye  go  on  so,  gentle- 
men ; it’s  enough  to  raise  a ghost  right  i’  the 
midst  of  us  all !” 

The  young  men  laughed  at  first,  but  the  super- 
stitious fear  of  the  poor  girl  was  so  obviously 
genuine  and  profound  that  Rossmore  discon- 
tinued his  goblin  invention,  and  they  reassured 
her  and  talked  for  a few  moments  of  something 
else.  Then  the  train  stopped  for  five  minutes  at 
the  one  only  station  where  it  was  to  make  any 
halt  during  the  long  journey.  No  one  got  out 
of  the  compartment  in  which  our  friends  were, 
and  no  one  got  into  it ; and  when  the  train  had 
fairly  moved  off,  and  our  two  friends  felt  secure 
against  further  disturbance,  they  settled  them- 
selves for  sleep.  The  young  lady  appeared  to 
be  already  asleep. 

Both  young  men  slej5t.  Suddenly  a loud 
shriek  caused  both  to  start  up  and  rub  their 
eyes. 

It  was  the  Cumberland  girl  who  had  given  the 
alarm. 

“ It’s  a ghost ! it’s  a ghost !”  she  cried. 
“That’s  what  comes  of  your  deviltry  and  your 
talk — you’ve  brought  a ghost  among  us ! ” 

The  evening  had  sunk  into  almost  complete 
darkness ; the  one  lamp,  the  highest  luxury  in 
the  way  of  illumination,  to  which  even  first-class 
passengers  in  an  English  express  are  treated,  was 
burning  very  dimly ; but  it  needed  little  light  to 
see  that  there  was  a fifth  figure  in  the  carriage — 
the  figure  of  a man.  There  he  was  assuredly ; 
a tall,  slender  man,  stooping  because  of  the  low  - 
ness of  the  roof,  and  apparently  about  to  take 
the  seat,  which  was  vacant,  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  young  lady  was  seated.  She  had 
started  up  with  a half  scream  on  hearing  her 
servant’s  alarm ; but  the  back  of  the  mysterious 
intruder  was  turned  to  her,  and  she,  perhaps, 
saw  nothing  surprising  in  his  presence. 

Both  the  young  lawyers,  however,  saw  some- 
thing very  surprising  in  it.  An  English  railway 
train  can  not  possibly  be  entered  by  any  one  aft- 
er it  has  moved  from  the  station.  Nor  has  it 
any  outer  platform,  or  other  means  of  communi- 
cation, by  which  passengers  can  go  from  one  car- 
riage into  another.  The  carriages  open  at  the 
sides,  and  each  first-class  coach  is  a room  closed 
up  and  complete  in  itself.  Nohody  had  entered 
this  compartment  when  it  stopped  at  the  station ; 
nobody  could  have  entered  it  since  then ; yet, , 
here  was  a fifth  occupant  where  only  four  were 
present  before. 

“ Hallo!  who  are  you?"  exclaimed  Sargent. 

“ How  did  you  get  in — where  the  devil  did 
you  come  from  ?”  fiercely  demanded  Rossmore. 

“It’s  a ghost!”  sobbed  the  Cumberland  girl, 
faithful  to  her  original  hypothesis. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,  gentlemen,”  the  intruder 
very  calmly  observed.  “You  have  not  a ghost 
among  you ; although,  if  I had  remained  under 
cover  a little  longer,  it  is  quite  possible  you 
might  have  had  a ghost  in  the  carriage  before 
the  end  of  the  journey.  ” 

But  the  sound  of  his  voice  created  a new  agi- 
tation. The  young  lady  sprang  from  her  seat 
and  cried  out,  “Oh,  Harold!  my  dear,  dear 
Harold!”  and  threw  herself  upon  his  neck,  and 
sobbed  and  laughed  and  sobbed  again,  and  com- 
mitted other  such  extravagances,  to  which  the 
intruder  lent  himself,  with  great  apparent  cord- 
iality, giving  back  embrace  for  embrace,  and 
with  compound  interest. 

The  Cumberland  girl  said,  “God  be  guid  to 
us — it’s  Master  Harold  himself!” 

The  two  barristers  resumed  their  seats,  and 
looked  on  much  amazed,  but  w ith  that  outward 
calmness  which  distinguishes  your  true  Briton 
under  almost  all  conceivable  circumstances. 
The  intruder,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  clearly 
neither  ghost  nor  robber. 

“Oh,  Harold!”  exclaimed  the  young  lady; 

“ how  did  you  come  here  ? Where  did  you  get 
in ; and  what  have  you  come  for  ?” 

* ‘ Come  for ! Why,  to  see  you,  love,  of  course. 
They  thought  they  were  quite  safe,  I believe, 
when  they  saw  the  train  fairly  off,  but  they  were 
a little  mistaken.  We’ll  surprise  them  a little 
more  yet,  Alice !” 

‘ * But  how  did  you  come  here,  Harold  ?” 

“Do  satisfy  our  curiosity,  Sir,”  Sargent  in- 
terposed. “ It  really  is  quite  legitimate  on  our 
part,  seeing  that  your  sudden  appearance  looks 
very  like  a fraud  upon  the  railway  company,  of 
which,  for  aught  you  know,  my  friend  and  I may 
be  leading  directors — and  then  you  are  positive- 
ly accused  of  being  a ghost.” 

The  young  man  laughed.  “Gentlemen,”  he 
said,  “you  shall  have  a full  explanation.  I have 
been  for  years  engaged  to  this  young  lady.  Late- 
ly her  mother,  who  was  a widow,  thought  fit  to 
marry  again,  and  her  new  husband,  this  young 
lady’s  step-father — you  saw  him  at  the  station 
to-day — detests  me,  has  poisoned  his  wife’s  mind 
against  me,  and  has  persuaded  her  to  refuse  her 
consent  to  our  marriage,  of  which  she  quite  ap- 
proved two  years  ago — perhaps  because  we  were 
then  too  young  to  marry.  I am  going  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  may  be  absent  Heaven  knows 
how  long ; and  they  had  set  their  hearts  upon  pre- 


venting me  from  seeing  Alice  before  I go.  Now 
I had,  very  naturally,  set  my  heart  on  seeing  her ; 
and  yet  I didn’t  care  to  ask  her  to  do  any  thing 
directly  in  opposition  to  her  mother’s  commands.” 

“ Quite  right,  Sir,”  said  Rossmore,  with  a look 
of  infinite  solemnity. 

“ Very  commendable  indeed,”  added  Sargent, 
paternally. 

“So,”  Harold  continued,  “I  found  that  she 
was  being  sent  back  to  the  country  to-day,  in 
order  to  get  her  quickly  out  of  my  way — and  my 
course  was  clear.” 

“ Don’t  see  it  yet,”  murmured  Sargent. 

“ Don’t  you  see  it  ? I came  to  Euston  Station, 
took  a ticket  to  Liverpool — so  you  perceive  there 
is  no  question  of  fraud  on  the  company — used 
audacious  efforts  in  the  way  of  bribery,  and  thus 
induced  the  guard,  first  to  allow  me  to  hide  under 
the  seat,  and  next  to  manage  so  that  the  young 
lady,  whose  photograph  I showed  him,  should  be 
conducted  into  this  particular  carnage.  Gentle- 
men, this  was  done — and,  ia  short,  here  I am.” 

“Lucky  that  you  were  not  smothered,”  said 
Sargent. 

“ Or  shot  as  a robber,  on  emerging  from  your 
hiding-place,”  said  Rossmore. 

“ Dear  Harold,  how  you  must  have  buffered,” 
Alice  whispered.  He  pressed  her  hand  tenderly. 

“Why  did  you  not  come  out  before?"  she 
asked. 

Harold  smiled.  “ Blame  these  gentlemen  for 
that,”  he  said.  “They  will  not  be  offended  if  I 
say  that  I thought  them  just  a little  de  trop ; and 
I fancied,  from  something  they  said,  they  were 
about  to  get  out  at  the  station  we  have  just 
passed,  and  so  I waited.  But  when  I found  they 
were  coming  the  whole  way,  I saw  it  was  useless 
waiting  any  longer,  and  I came  out,  and  nearly 
frightened  poor  Polly  there”  (the  servant)  “out 
of  her  senses.” 

“Very  sorry  we  should  have  been  in  your 
way,  Sir,”  said  Sargent.  “But  it  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  I am  the  very  profoundest 
sleeper  who  ever  traveled  in  a train,  and  that  I 
feel  terribly  sleepy  already.” 

“And  I,”  said  Rossmore,  “can  hardly  keep 
my  eyes  open.” 

So  the  discreet  barristers  at  once  turned  round 
in  their  seats,  coiled  themselves  up,  closed  their 
eyes,  and  were  apparently  buried  in  slumber  deep 
enough  for  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  or  the  Sleep- 
ing Beauty  in  her  immortal  wood. 

Then  Harold  sat  beside  Alice,  and  took  her 
hand  in  his ; and  the  servant,  Polly,  seemed  to 
follow  the  example  of  her  legal  traveling  com- 
panions, and  sink  into  sleep.  So  Alice  and 
Harold  talked  and  talked,  and  were  happy. 
About  to  part,  apparently,  for  years,  yet  they 
were  happy  in  the  present.  Surely  that  is  one 
of  the  most  excellent  and  exquisite  properties 
of  love — exquisite  in  its  delight  and  in  its  pain — 
that  it  never  looks  beyond  the  present  hour,  but 
finds  happiness  now  in  a momentary  meeting, 
though  the  agony  eff  a long  parting  threatens  near 
at  hand — agony  now’  in  a momentary  parting,  al- 
though the  hope  of  a speedy  reunion  may  smile 
and  offer  consolation. 

These  two  then  were  happy  for  the  hour.  But 
after  all  the  whole  journey  from  London  to  Liv- 
erpool by  express  is  only  some  five  hours’  affair ; 
and  two  hours  had  been  wasted  before  our  ad- 
venturous lover  emerged  from  his  concealment. 
So  the  prospect  of  Liverpool  and  separation  be- 
gan to  look  very  threatening  and  imminent ; and 
Harold,  dreading  and  detesting  the  thought  of 
such  a parting,  began  to  urge  a wild  proposal. 
Why  should  they  not  escape  at  Liveipool,  take  the 
first  train  in  the  morning — only  a very  few  hours 
to  wait — and  go  on  to  Scotland  and  be  married 
there  ? Then  let  the  family  do  its  worst ; and 
Harold  would  not  go  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
would  push  a career  at  home.  Or,  even  if  he 
had  to  go,  he  would  at  least  leave  behind  him  a 
wedded  wife,  whom  no  ill-conditioned  step-father 
could  take  from  him.  “ Be  my  w ife— come  and 
be  my  wife — that  first;  that  at  all  hazards !”  So 
rang  the  refrain  of  the  passionate  outpouring 
which  for  nearly  an  hour  Harold  kept  whisper- 
ing into  Alice’s  ear. 

The  girl  had  spirit  enough,  and  was  not  un- 
willing to  yield.  Indeed,  there  were  few  risks 
life  could  offer  which  she  was  not  ready  to  en- 
counter rather  than  go  back  to  the  dreary  and 
odious  home  life,  with  Harold  far  away.  Now 
she  was  being  sent,  as  she  perfectly  well  knew, 
to  the  custody,  the  mere  custody,  of  an  uncle 
and  aunt  in  Liverpool,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
kept  out  of  the  way  until  Harold  should  have 
left  London  and  gone  out  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  had  relatives,  and  where  he  hoped  to 
make  a fortune. 

“But,  Harold  dear,”  the  girl  whispered,  “the 
thing  is  impossible.  My  uncle  will  be  at  the  sta- 
tion waiting  for  me  with  the  carriage.  Do  you 
think  he  would  be  likely  to  fall  into  our  plan’s?” 

“No,  Alice;  I have  thought  of  that.  If  you  have 
courage — and  I know  you  have — and  are  very, 
very  quick,  we  can  escape  aud  defy  him.  Now 
listen,  and  don’t  be  afraid.  Just  before  we  get 
to  Liverpool  the  train  enters  a tunnel,  and  inside 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  we  stop  for  a minute — a 
bare  moment — to  make  sure  that  all  is  clear.  I 
will  have  the  door  open,  and  I will  take  you  in 
my  arms  and  get  out ; it  will  be  perfectly  easy 
and  safe ; and  Folly  shall  follow  without  one  in- 
stant of  delay.  Then  we  hold  our  breaths,  and 
stand  in  the  darkness  close  up  to  the  tunnel  wall 
for  only  a moment,  until  the  train  rushes  by ; and 
then  we  get  quietly  out,  take  to  the  road,  get  a 
carriage  at  the  nearest  inn,  and  drive  to  any  sta-  ( 
tion  on  the  line,  where  we  can  wait  for  the  Scot- 
tish mail.  Your  uncle  will  only  suppose  that 
you  have  put  off  coming  for  a day  ; he  will  grum- 
ble and  wait  for  to-morrow  without  doing  or 
even  suspecting  any  thing,  and  then  it  will  be 
too  late.” 

“ If  we  are  killed — ” 

“ Dearest,  do  you  think  I would  expose  you 
to  any  danger?” 


“No,  Harold,  it  was  not  that.  I was  only 
going  to  say  that  if  we  are  killed — I mean  even 
if  we  are  killed — we  shall  be  killed  together !” 

Harold  embraced  his  intrepid  and  desperate 
fiancee,  and  the  plan  was  resolved  on.  A few 
whispered  words  conveyed  the  whole  to  stout- 
hearted Polly,  who  had  a romantic  heart,  and 
would  have  gone  with  these  lovers  any  where — 
leaped  with  them  out  of  an  express  train  flying 
at  full  speed  rather  than  desert  them.  The  mo- 
ments went  by;  the  tunnel  was  near;  the  two 
young  barristers  had  long  since  been  fast  asleep 
in  good  reality ; Harold  softly  opened  the  door, 
and  stood  close  to  it  with  Alice  in  his  arms ; the 
faithful  Polly  loaded  herself  with  such  of  her 
mistress’s  cloaks  and  shawls  and  things  as  she 
could  attempt  to  carry ; the  train  began  already 
to  slacken  its  speed  ; they  were  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel;  Harold  said,  in  a whisper,  “Now, 
love!”  And  Alice  shut  her  eyes,  and  pressed 
her  face  against  his  shoulder. 

The  train  rattled  and  crashed  through  the 
echoing  tunnel.  The  hollow,  hideous  reverber- 
ations aroused  our  sleeping  barristers.  Sargent 
started  up,  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

“ Hallo,  Rossmore,  this  is  the  Edgehill  Tun- 
nel! We  shall  be  in  Liverpool  in  a moment. 
Shake  yourself  up,  old  boy ! ” 

“All  right,”  replied  Rossmore,  yawning. 
“Glad  we’re  in.  But  I say,  Sargent,  look  here 
— why — did  we  stop  any  where  ?” 

“ Of  course  not.  Why  do  you  ask  ?” 

“Then  where  are  our  fellow-travelers?” 

“ Good  Heavens ! To  be  sure,  where  are  they  ? 
I forgot  all  about  them.  But  they  were  here— 
that’s  certain ; and  we  stopped  at  no  station,  and 
now  they  are  gone ! ” 

“Confound  it,  I never  knew  any  thing  like 
that ! That  man,  Harold,  whoever  he  was,  came 
in  mysteriously,  and  now  he  has  gone  out  even 
more  mysteriously,  and  spirited  away  the  two 
women  along  with  him  !” 

“ I say,  Rossmore,  how  if  your  suggestion  of 
this  evening  should  have  turned  out  a prediction  ? 
Have  we  had  ghosts  in  our  railway  train?” 

Both  laughed — both  were  incredulous ; and  the 
train  rushed  into  the  crowded,  bustling,  blazing 
station  at  Liverpool.  Our  friends  spoke  to  the 
guard  of  the  train,  who  was  much  amazed  at 
first  to  hear  of  the  disappearance  of  the  three 
passengers  : but  he  seemed  to  think  that,  in  the 
case  of  so  audacious  a lover  as  Harold  Rivers, 
any  thing  was  possible — and  then,  there  was  a 
momentary  stoppage  in  the  tunnel. 

So  the  ’barristers  made  no  further  inquiries, 
but  took  it  for  granted  that  all  was  right  some- 
how, and  went  to  their  hotel. 

They  heard  the  end  of  the  story,  however, 
even  before  they  returned  to  London,  for  they 
met  Harold  Rivers  and  his  young  wife  in  Liver- 
pool ten  days  after.  The  pair  had  just  returned 
from  .Scotland,  where  they  were  married.  They 
had,  of  course,  written  off  at  once  to  Alice’s  mo- 
ther, announcing  their  marriage,  and  they  were 
in  good  hope  that  she  would  soon  accept  the  sit- 
uation. They  could  afford  to  wait  a little,  for 
they  were  married  and  happy,  and  Harold  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  go  to  the 
West  Indies. 


PATRIOTIC  SONGS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  lasting  popularity  of  the  “Marseillaise,” 
now  nearly  eighty  years  old,  becomes  more  re- 
markable when  we  consider  that,  although  the 
first  song  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  immediately 
followed  by  a host  of  republican  effusions,  which 
competed  with  it  for  public  favor.  There  were 
the  “Chant  de  la  Victoire,”  the  “ Chant  du  Re- 
tour,’ and  the  “Chanson  de  Roland,” t»y  Me- 
hul ; the  “ Chant  du  Juillet,”  the  “ Chant  Mar- 
tial,” the  “ Hymne  h l’Etre  Supreme,”  the 
“Hymne  a la  Libertd,”  and  “Peuple,  reveille- 
toi,”  by  Gossee.  All  these,  the  fruits  of  a gen- 
eral ferment,  have  died  away,  and  the  only  lyr- 
ical work  that,  besides  the  “Marseillaise,”  has 
continued  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the  French  is 
the  “Chant  du  Depart,”  by  Mchul.  This  was 
recently  sung  at  one  of  the  Parisian  theatres; 
but  as  it  is  a sort  of  cantata,  with  solos  and  cho- 
ruses arranged  for  different  voices,  it  can  never 
become  a popular  song  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word. 

One  forgotten  melody  of  the  old  Revolution 
was  revived  shortly  before  the  affair  of  Februa- 
ry, when  the  “ Histoire  des  Girondins,”  by  M. 
De  Lamartine,  was  the  book  of  the  day.  Girey- 
Duprd,  a journalist  attached  to  the  Girondists, 
and  condemned  to  share  their  fate,  composed,  a 
few  hours  before  his  execution,  a hymn  which 
long  afterward  responded  to  the  state  of  feeling 
in  1847,  and  which,  with  a slight  modification, 
became  the  “Chant  des  Girondins,”  better,  per- 
haps, known  as  “Mourir  pour  la  Patrie.”  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas’s  “Chevalier  de  la  Maison 
Rouge,”  then  a new  piece,  terminated  with  the 
supper  of  the  Girondists,  at  which  this  song  was 
appropriately  introduced. 

The  lays  of  the  First  Empire  were  generally 
of  a warlike  kind,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  words  were  warlike,  though  often  set  to  the 
most  pacific  music.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could 
be  less  martial  than  the  air  extracted  from  an 
opera  by  Gre'try,  which  was  made  to  fit  “Veil- 
Ions  au  salut  de  l’Empire.”  However,  the  First 
Empire  was  by  no  means  badly  represented  in 
the  world  of  song  by  the  “Partant  pour  la  Sy- 
rie,”  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Crimean  war,  be- 
came the  most  popular  tune  in  England  and 
France ; and  by  the  “ Sentinelle”  of  Choron  and 
the  “Vaillant  Troubadour”  of  Sauvan,  both  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  common  mu- 
sic-books. 

The  Restoration  brought  with  it  the  revival 
of  the  two  famed  Bourbon  melodies,  “Vive 
Henri  IV.,”  and  “Charmante  Gabrielle.”  A 
pacific  air,  by  Grrftry,  was  now  made  to  do  duty 
in  honor  of  the  restored  regime ; but  this  time 
the  musirfja^.-PjOjt  dijej:|ed  pom  its  proper  pur- 
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pose.  The  words  to  which  it  was  fitted,  “Oil 
peut-on  etre  mieux  qu’au  cein  de  sa  famille?” 
rather  celebrated  the  blessings  of  peace  than  the 
triumph  of  a dynasty. 

The  revolution  of  1830  had  a song  of  its  own, 
with  which  great  names  were  connected,  but 
which,  after  a short  popularity,  sank  into  utter 
oblivion.  Casimir  Delavigne,  as  the  poet  of  the 
renowned  “ Mess^niennes,  ” was  looked  upon  as 
the  proper  person  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  July. 
As  he  had  not  even  that  uncultivated  power  of 
music  which  belonged  to  Rouget  de  Lisle,  he  fit- 
ted his  words  to  a Hungarian  air  which  he  had 
retained  in  his  memory,  and  which  was  duly 
noted  down  and  scored  by  Auber.  Thus  arose 
the  “Parisienne,”  and  to  its  non-national  origin 
is  attributed  the  short  duration  of  its  popularity. 

Of  late  the  patriotic  songs  of  France  have 
been  the  irrepressible  “Marseillaise”  and  the 
“ Rhin  Allemand,"  which  M.  Alfred  de  Musset 
produced  during  the  consumption  of  a single 
cigar,  and  to  which  music  has  been  set  by  MM. 
Felicien  David  and  Vaucorbeil.  A greater  nov- 
elty, however,  is  “A  la  Frontihre,”  with  music 
by  M.  Gounod,  sung  at  the  Opera  by  M.  Devo- 
yod  in  the  uniform  of  a Zouave. 


THE  IRON  CROSS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

This  order,  which  holds  the  highest  rank  in 
Prussia,  was  instituted  in  March,  1813,  by  Fred- 
erick William  III.,  in  honor  of  the  memory 
of  his  deceased  wife,  Queen  Louisa.  Just  a 
year  afterward,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  its  in- 
stitution, it  was  bestowed  upon  his  son,  Prince 
William,  now  King  of  Prussia,  in  recognition 
of  a daring  action  under  fire ; and  he  still  wears 
its  Iron  Cross  as  the  proudest  decoration  on  his 
breast.  On  the  19th  of  July  of  this  year,  the 
anniversary  of  his  mother’s  death,  the  King  de- 
cided upon  the  renewal  of  the  order,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  war  then  impending  with 
France.  “ In  view  of  the  serious  position  of  af- 
fairs in  Germany”  (so  runs  the  decree),  “and  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  heroism  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  great  war  of  Liberation,  I have  re- 
solved to  revive,  in  its  full  significance,  the  Order 
of  the  Iron  Cross,  instituted  by  my  revered  fa- 
ther.” 


The  new  cross,  of  which  we  herewith  give  an 
engraving,  differs  from  that  of  1813-1815  only 
in  the  substitution  of  a W for  F W,  and  in  the 
date.  The  material  is  gold,  with  black  enamel- 
ing. The  black  ribbon  with  a white  border  in- 
dicates service  in  the  field;  the  white  ribbon 
with  a black  border,  service  at  home.  There 
are  two  classes,  First  and  Second,  and  a large 
cross,  which  is  to  be  bestowed  for  a decisive  vic- 
tory, or  for  the  capture  or  the  successful  defense 
of  an  important  fortress.  The  cross  of  the  Sec- 
ond class  was  recently  bestowed  by  the  King  upon 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  for  his  victories 
over  M ‘Mahon. 


“PAPA  WRANGEL.” 

Poor  “Papa  Wrangell”  It  may  be  quite 
true  that  this  whilom  commander  of  the  army 
of  invasion,  sent  to  bring  the  uproarious  Berlin- 
ers to  reason  in  1848  or  1849,  expressed  the  grim- 
mest intentions  at  that  period,  “when,”  as  he 
declared  in  his  proclamation,  “he  saw  the  grass 
grow  in  the  streets  of  Berlin”  in  token  of  its 
sad  revolutionary  condition ; it  may  also  be 
true  that  he  has  played  something  of  a comic 
popular  figure  ever  since  in  Berlin,  and  has  nev- 
er yet  got  over  the  difference  between  the  da- 
tive and  accusative  of  the  personal  German  pro- 
noun ; but  one  can  not  help  sympathizing  deeply 
with  him  now.  He  has  outlived  his  time  and 
age,  and,  dying  though  he  be  to  do  something  in 
his  capacity  of  field-marshal,  Moltke  seems  to 
be  able  to  dispense  with  his  services.  It  is  real- 
ly touching  to  read  how  he  reviewed  the  other 
day  the  regiment  of  which  he  is  still  the  nominal 
chief  as  it  passed  Berlin  on  its  way  to  the  Rhine. 
“I  make  it  known  to  this  whole  regiment,”  he 
said  to  the  soldiers,  “that  I have  prayed  his 
Majesty  the  King,  in  deepest  humility,  to  be 
permitted  to  join  this  war  as  a common  pri- 
vate soldier,  upon  which  request  I have  re- 
ceived from  his  Majesty’s  own  hand  a most 
gracious  reply,  from  which  I have  learned  with 
profound  sadness  that  my  respectful  prayer  had 
not  been  accepted.”  And  the  tears  started  to 
the  old  man’s  eyes.  01  a h" 


actual  successor  some  martial  words,  and  hand- 
ed him  two  prizes — for  the  first  French  gun  and 
eagle.  Finally  he  seized  the  regimental  stand- 
ard, and  cried,  “This  sacred  banner  your  fa- 
thers have  saved  at  Etoges  with  their  lives  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  have  always  chained 
victory  to  its  colors ; you,  my  boys,  will  not  do 
otherwise ! ” He  then  embraced  the  commander, 
handed  a photograph  of  the  King,  “ for  whom  to 
fight,  win,  or  die  honorably  was  the  most  sacred 
duty,”  to  the  sergeant,  and 'shook  hands  all  round, 
nearly  overcome  with  the  grief  of  having  to  re- 
main behind  alone. 


THE  ENGLISH  TEMPLE  KNIGHTS. 

When  Heraclius  visited  England  in  1184  the 
Templars  had  removed  from  their  old  -Precep- 
tory  in  Holborn  to  their  new  buildings  in  Fleet 
Street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Inner  Temple. 
The  venerable  archbishop  consecrated  their  new 
church  for  them,  as  well  as  that  belonging  to  the 
Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Clerken- 
well.  The  church  was  dedicated  to  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  built  after  the  model  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  It  still  re- 
mains to  remind  us  of  the  happiest  period  in  the 
history  of  this  famous  brotherhood. 

Around  this  consecrated  building  the  order 
raised  its  new  Preceptory,  and  here  they  lived  for 
many  years  according  to  the  strict  rule  laid 
down  for  them  by  St.  Bernard.  Before  entering 
the  fraternity,  each  member  had  to  declare  that 
he  had  already  been  a knight,  that  he  was  nei- 
ther married  nor  betrothed,  that  he  had  never 
taken  vows  in  any  other  order,  that  he  was  free 
from  debt,  and  in  sound  health.  On  his  admis- 
sion by  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  each  knight 
made  use  of  the  following  formula  before  the  as- 
sembled brotherhood:  “Sir,  I am  come  before 
God,  and  before  you  and  the  brethren,  and  pray 
and  beseech  you,  for  the  sake  of  God  and  our 
dear  Lady,  to  admit  me  into  your  society  and 
the  good  deeds  of  the  order,  as  one  who  will  be 
all  his  life  long  the  servant  and  slave  of  the  or- 
der.” After  this  declaration  the  Master  ad- 
monished him  as  to  the  life  of  self-denial  and 
hardship  he  would  have  to  lead ; upon  which  the 
candidate  bound  himself  by  the  most  solemn  as- 
severations to  be  obedient  to  the  head  of  the  house 
and  chief  head  at  Jerusalem,  to  observe  the  cus- 
toms of  the  order,  to  live  in  chastity,  to  help  with 
all  his  powers,  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land,  and 
vowed  never  to  be  present  when  a Christian  was 
unjustly  and  unlawfully  despoiled  of  his  heritage. 
He  was  then  admitted,  and  assured  of  “bread 
and  water,  and  the  poor  clothing  of  the  order, 
and  labor  and  toil  enow.”  The  white  mantle 
with  the  red  cross  was  thrown  over  him ; he  re- 
ceived the  kiss  of  peace  from  the  master  and  the 
chaplain,  and  was  furnished  with  the  arms  and 
equipments  of  the  order.  Such  was  the  form  of 
admission  for  each  Knight  Templar.  Besides  the 
knights,  there  were  other  classes  attached  to  the 
order  of  an  inferior  degree;  but,  although  in- 
ferior, many  illustrious  and  great  men  were  proud 
to  enter  them,  and  among  them  we  find  no  less 
a personage  than  Pope  Innocent  III.  For  many 
years  after  their  foundation  in  England  the 
members  of  the  order  appear  to  have  acted  in 
conformity  with  the  rigorous  rules  laid  down  for 
them ; and  certainly  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
those  of  their  members  who  proved  refractory 
was  sufficiently  severe.  They  were  imprisoned 
in  a small  stone  chamber  built  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  that  surrounded  the  chapel,  only  four 
and  a half  feet  in  length.  Cooped  up  in  this 
narrow  cell,  with  hardly  food  sufficient  to  sup- 
port bare  existence,  they  were  not  denied  the 
consolations  of  religion.  An  aperture  was  made 
in  the  wall,  through  which  the  unfortunate  pris- 
oner could  hear  the  voices  of  the  brotherhood 
below,  as  it  chanted  the  daily  service  in  the 
chapel.  Besides  the  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment, offenders  were  publicly  scourged  on  the 
bare  back  by  the  master  before  the  assembled 
brethren.  One  Knight  Templar,  by  name  Va- 
laincourt,  who,  having  deserted  the  order,  had 
returned  and  sought  readmission,  was  condemn- 
ed to  eat  for  a year  on  the  ground  with  the  dogs, 
to  fast  four  days  in  the  weeic  on  bread  and  wa- 
ter, and  every  Sunday  to  be  scourged  in  the 
chapel. 

Such  was  the  rigorous  discipline  of.  the  order 
at  the  commencement  of  its  career;  but  pros- 
perity proved  a greater  enemy  to  this  fraternity 
than  ever  adversity  had  done.  Soon  after  the 
final  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  wealth,  influence,  and 
power  of  the  order  increased,  not  only  in  En- 
gland, but  throughout  Christendom.  At  their 
Preceptory  in  London,  on  the  spot  familiar  to 
every  citizen,  kings  and  embassadors  were  feast- 
ed, parliaments  and  general  councils  were  held. 
Besides  the  large  gifts  bestowed  upon  the  order, 
vast  treasures  were  committed  to  its  custody, 
and  it  was  considered  the  safest  guardian  of 
wealth  and  property ; and  not  only  was  property 
held  to  be  sacred  within  its  precincts,  but  kings 
sought  and  found  refuge  within  its  walls.  Here 
King  John  dwelt  in  those  troublous  times  when 
the  barons  of  England  demanded  and  obtained 
the  great  charter  of  their  freedom.  Here  Hu- 
bert de  Burgh  deposited  his  vast  riches  when 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  the  King  in  vain 
sought  to  seize  them. 

In  Henry  III.’s  reign  the  Master  of  the  Tem- 
ple first  sat  in  Parliament ; but  now,  at  the  ze- 
nith of  their  power,  they  fell.  Pride,  the  sure 
forerunner  of  such  falls,  and  vice,  the  constant  at- 
tendant on  such  pride,  overshadowed  with  their 
baneful  influence  the  bright  prospects  of  this 
once  noble  brotherhood.  As  Spenser  tells  us, 
when  alluding  to  the  Temple,  in  the  following 
lines : 

“Those  brick  towers 

The  which  on  Thames  broad  aged  banks  doe  ride, 
Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowers, 
There  whilom  wont  the  Temple  Knights  to  bide, 

Till  they  decay’d  through  pride.” 


The  envy  of  princes  is  not  easily  overcome ; at 
least  it  was  not  in  old  days.  The  potent  mon- 
archs  that  ruled  over  the  countries  of  Christen- 
dom at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of  saw  with 
fear  and  dismay  the  increasing  power  of  men 
who  once  called  themselves  “ the  poor  fellow-sol- 
diers of  Jesus  Christ.”  They  found  themselves 
confronted  with  a power  equal  to,  if  not  greater 
than,  their  own,  and  a power  that  seemed  ever  on 
the  increase.  They  coveted  the  broad  acres  and 
vast  wealth  possessed  by  the  order,  and  inwardly 
chafed  at  the  immunities  they  were  forced  to 
concede  to  men  who  were  not  overscrupulous 
as  to  the  use  they  made  of  them.  The  common 
people  hated  the  order  with  a more  bitter  hatred, 
engendered  by  the  scorn  and  contumely  with 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  brotherhood  gen- 
erally, and  increased  by  the  vice  and  depravity 
of  the  knights — crimes  that  remained  unpunish- 
ed and  uncondemned.  The  ground  beiug  thus 
undermined  beneath  them,  it  only  required  a 
small  spark  to  light  the  train.  But  before  the 
fatal  day  arrived,  the  Knights  Templars,  as  if 
determined  to  end  their  career  in  glory,  as  they 
had  begun  it,  gave  one  more  proof  of  their  heroic 
courage  by  their  brilliant  defense  of  Acre.  The 
flickering  flame  burned  bright  and  lurid  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  expired.  A few  years  later,  and 
they  had  ceased  to  exist.  In  1312,  Pope  Clem- 
ent V.  and  Philip  le  Bel  of  France,  their  two 
most  inveterate  enemies,  combined  together  for 
the  total  destruction  of  the  brotherhood. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Reports  from  various  quarters  Indicate  that  tn  many 
sections  of  the  country  the  peach  crop  will  be  “ almost 
a failure.”  Perhaps  this  may  be  true ; yet  it  Is  difficult 
to  realize  it  when  at  every  street  corner  the  luscious 
fruit  is  piled  on  stands,  and  the  large  markets  seem 
overflowing  with  baskets  and  crates.  To  be  sure  the 
season  is  so  much  earlier  than  usual  this  year  that  our 
peaches  may  fail  us  this  fall  before  we  are  aware ; yet, 
as  a great  “ hue  and  cry”  is  so  often  made  as  to  the 
“total  failure”  of  this  or  that  crop,  we  recommend 
every  body  to  luxuriate  with  untroubled  mind  in  this 
delicious  fruit,  while  it  is  so  abundant  and  inexpens- 
ive. As  one  passes  through  the  streets  and  markets 
of  our  city  near  the  close  of  day,  seeing  loads  of 
peaches  yet  unsold,  he  can  not  but  wonder  what  be- 
comes of  what  is  left,  since  much  of  it  iB  too  ripe  to 
keep  long.  Dealers  lose  great  quantities  when  the 
market  is  overstocked,  is  it  was  earlier  in  the  season. 
The  pies,  puddings,  and  fritters  of  our  numerous  res- 
taurants consume  a vast  number  of  baskets,  just  ripe 
enough  to  use  and  too  ripe  to  keep.  But  the  canning 
of  peaches,  which,  in  connection  with  the  canning  of 
various  other  fruits,  has  become  an  immense  business, 
preserves  for  our  future  use  hundreds  of  baskets  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

A Greek  Church  is  soon  to  be  built  in  New  York, 
according  to  report.  The  Empress  of  Russia  is  inter- 
ested in  the  enterprise,  and  has  raised  $5000  toward 
the  erection  of  the  edifice,  which  is  to  be  of  the  Byzan- 
tine style  of  architecture.  There  is  now  no  Greek 
Church  in  our  country. 

“ Grip,”  the  famous  raven  which  belonged  to  Charles 
Dickens,  is  now  the  property  of  the  London  Stereo- 
scopic Company,  who  have  issued  his  carte.  Thus,  in 
a certain  sense,  all  England  may  be  said  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  popular  bird,  since  every  body  who  de- 
sires may  own  his  photograph. 

Sullivan,  Ohio,  is  the  home  of  a young  girl  of  thir- 
teen, whose  father,  a thrifty  farmer,  is  very  proud  of 
her  achievements.  For  three  years  past  she  has  of  her 
own  choice  been  engaged  in  regular  farm  work,  in  plow- 
ing, sow  ing,  reaping,  mowing,  and  harrowing,  as  well 
as  in  driving  and  managing  horses.  Last  summer  she 
raked  about  forty  acres  of  hay,  besides  doing  her  share 
toward  mowing,  loading,  and  “ pitching”  it 

The  Chinese  method  of  cooking  rice,  as  obtained 
from  the  Chinese  colony  of  shoemakers  at  North 
Adams,  is  as  follows : Take  a stew-pan  writh  a close-fit- 
ting top,  and  a clean  piece  of  white  muslin  large 
enough  to  cover  over  the  top  of  the  pan  and  hang  down 
inside  nearly  to,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  bottom. 
Into  the  sack  so  formed  place  the  rice,  pour  over  it  two 
cupfuls  of  water,  and  put  on  the  top  of  the  stew-pan. 
so  as  to  hold  up  the  muslin  bag  inside,  and  fit.  tight  all 
round.  Place  the  pan  on  a slow  fire,  and  the  steam 
generated  from  the  water  will  cook  the  rice.  Each 
grain  will  come  out  of  the  boiler  as  dry  and  distinct  as 
if  just  taken  from  the  hull.  More  water  may  be  poured 
into  the  pan  if  necessary,  but  only  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  steam  till  the  rice  is  cooked. 

A Siberian  railway  is  a somewhat  novel  project,  but 
certain  Russian  capitalists  have  undertaken  to  accom- 
plish it.  The  proposed  line  is  to  be  about  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  much  of  it  will  be  through 
desert  regions  which  are  covered  with  ice  and  snow 
during  ten  months  of  the  year.  It  is  to  commence  at 
Nijni  Novgorod,  the  great  market  for  goods  from 
Northern  Asia,  Persia,  and  Turkestan.  The  value  of 
the  goods  brought  to  this  market  has,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  averaged  105,000,000  rubles  per  annum ; last 
year  it  was  114,000,000  rubles.  Another  important  sta- 
tion on  the  railway  will  be  the  town  of  Irbit,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rivers  Niza  and  Irbita.  It  is  believed 
that  this  railway  will  increase  the  com  supply  of  West- 
ern Europe,  by  opening  communication  with  Southern 
Siberia,  whose  com  may  compete  with  the  best  quali- 
ties. 

A correspondent  of  the  Evening  Poet,  writing  from 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  describes  the  present  abiding-place 
of  the  Hutchinson  family  as a picturesque  little  tent, 
gleaming  white  and  pure  in  its  green  frame-work,  fin- 
ished artistically  with  a scarlet  bordering.”  There  live 
John  Hutchinson  and  his  wife,  showing,  as  ever,  a 
quaint  and  dignified  simplicity  of  demeanor.  Their 
tent  is  a great  place  of  resort,  and  a pleasant  party  is 
always  gathered  on  the  veranda. 

One  must  retreat  very  far  from  the  city  nowadays  in 
order  to  be  able  to  live  economically  as  regards  eata- 
bles. It  surprises  a novice  to  learn  the  high  prices  de- 
manded for  fruit,  meat,  milk,  and  similar  commodi- 
ties in  the  very  section  of  country  where  they  are  pro- 
duced ; and  not  unfrequently  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
cure them  at  any  price,  “ the  city”  having  absorbed 
every  thing.  Not  long  ago  a New  York  gentleman, 
who  was  rusticating  in  Massachusetts,  was  overheard 


reasoning  with  a sturdy  son  of  the  soil  who  asked  fifty 
cents  a pound  for  a pair  of  young— eery  young— chick- 
ens, that  ran  largely  to  legs.  “ Why,  my  friend,"  said 
the  New  Yorker,  in  persuasive  accents,  “I  am  willing 
to  pay  just  what  is  charged  in  Fulton  Market,  but  don't 
you  see  that  when  we  come  to  your  door  to  buy  your 
produce  you  ought  not  to  charge  more  than  the  retail 
price  in  New  York  ?”  “ That  sounds  well,”  quoth  the 
farmer ; “ but  we  gets  all  we  can,  an’  if  you  don’t  want 
them  young  hins  at  fifty  cents  a pound  other  folks  do.” 
There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  the  New  Yorker  paid  the 
farmer  his  price,  and  sent  the  “ young  hins”  in  to  the 
cook. 

The  country  people  about  Strasbourg  say  that  among 
the  Prussian  scouts  are  a groat  many  persons  whom 
they  formerly  knew  well  In  different  attire  as  residents 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  Alsace.  Several  of  the 
Prussian  officers  are  also  old  acquaintances.  One  was 
a pupil  in  the  Ecole  d’Application  at  Metz,  another  a 
civil  engineer,  a third  learning  the  business  of  a for- 
ester-all convenient  occupations  for  studying  the  to- 
pography of  the  district 

Six  young  women  of  Charlestown— so  the  story  runs 
—lately  challenged  six  Boston  girls  to  a swimming 
race  for  the  prize  of  $100.  The  challenged  party  ac- 
cepted, but  did  not  appear  on  the  ground  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  So  the  Charlestownians  resolved  to  get 
up  a race  among  themselves.  They  started  off  in  fine 
style;  but  before  they  reached  the  turning  stake  four 
gave  out,  and  paddled,  exhausted,  to  the  shore.  One 
of  the  others  suddenly  threw  up  her  hands,  exclaiming 
that  she  was  sinking,  and  begging  help.  Her  compan- 
ion succeeded  in  keeping  her  above  water  until  aid  ar- 
rived. Swimming  is  a useful  and  desirable  accomplish- 
ment for  ladies ; but  such  public  displays  of  doubtful 
strength  and  skill  seem  to  be  neither  pleasant  nor  in 
good  taste. 

Bismarck  seems  to  be  very  friendly  to  American 
journalists,  according  to  an  account  of  an  interview 
with  him  given  by  a correspondent  of  the  World,  writ- 
ing from  SL  Avoid.  He  says : 

“ While  I was  looking  at  the  king.there  passed  by  me 
a great  giant  of  a man,  several  inches  over  six  feet  In 
height,  and  powerfully  built.  I knew  it  was  Bismarck. 
He  turned,  just  before  entering  the  door,  and  scanned 
the  street.  Among  all  the  uniforms  were  two  black 
streaks ; they  were  represented  by  myself  and  an  Amer- 
ican journalist ’in  whose  company  I happened  to  be. 
Seeing  us,  the  Chancellor— he  was  in  simple  dark  blue 
uniform  trimmed  and  faced  with  gold— held  up  his  fin- 
ger to  stop  us  just  as,  after  taking  a good  look  at  him, 
we  were  moving  off.  We  approached  him,  and  he  met 
us  half-way.  ‘Where  are  you  from?’  he  asked.  I 
said.  ‘ We  are  Americans,  and  are  writing  for  the  press 
in  that  country.’  He  then  said:  ‘Yon  are  welcome. 
We  are  very  glad  to  have  American  writers  among  us, 
and  with  our  army.  The  only  thing  that  the  author- 
ities and  officers  will  expect  from  you  will  be  proper 
papers  of  legitimation.  You  have  these  ? Very  well ; 
then  the  freedom  of  every  thing  will  be  accorded  to 
you.  The  only  thing  we  can  not  promise  you  is  trans- 
portation forward.  You  see  we  are  very  much  crowd- 
ed with  a vast  army  in  an  enemy’s  country.  You  will 
have,  gentlemen,  to  depend  upon  yourselves  for  mov- 
ing forward ; but  tor  every  thing  else,  for  all  the  help 
and  protection  you  require,  you  nave  only  to  come  to 
us  here.’” 

Boston  is  shocked  by  the  recent  announcement  that 
there  is  a Mormon  Church  in  that  city.  However,  the 
society  is  small,  there  being  only  sixteen  members, 
and,  moreover,  they  are  not  Mormons  after  Brigham 
Young's  style..  The  society  calls  itself  the  “Reor- 
ganized Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.” 

A new  epidemic  among  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  has 
been  creating  a sensation  in  the  western  part  of  Can- 
ada. The  disease  is  described  as  first  making  its 
appearance  in  a number  of  small  blotches  or  gath- 
erings of  the  front  feet  at  the  joint,  thence  creeping 
upward,  infecting  the  flesh  and  the  bone  and  swell- 
ing the  leg  to  an  unnatural  size.  Behind  the  knees  the 
skin  cracks  horizontally,  the  part  soon  begins  to  bleed, 
inflame,  and  emit  putrid  matter.  If  neglected,  the 
sw  elling  extends  to  the  breast  Sometimes  this  breaks 
out  in  monstrous  boils  or  ulcers,  setting  free  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  putrescent,  mephitic  substance.  In 
other  cases  the  disease  strikes  into  the  vitals  and  kills 
the  animal.  Milder  cases  have  occurred,  in  which  the 
disease  abates  of  its  own  accord,  and  passes  away 
without  serious  effects. 

Scene  in  a Boston  tenement  house.  Enter  United 
States  “Census  man.”  A woman  is  bending  over  a 
wash-tub,  rubbing  vigorously.  She  is  evidently  of 
Celtic  origin,  and  the  census-taker  remarks : “ I am 
taking  the  United  States  census.  Ill  thank  you  for 
the  names,  age,  occupation,  and  birth-place  of  all  your 
family.  What  is  your  husband’s  name,  madam?” 
Without  looking  up,  and  giving  an  extra  pull  on  a 
shirt,  she  answers,  “Misther  O’Sullivan.”  “What  is 
the  first  name,  if  you  please  ?”  Another  extra  pull,  as 
she  says,  “ And  shure  how  does  I know  ? I wasn’t  at 
his  christnin’.”  “ Very  good  1”  responds  the  “ Census 
man,”  blandly.  “ When  you  speak  to  him  how  do  you 
address  him  ?”  Another  tug  at  the  shirt  “ Shure,  as 
Misther  O'Sullivan ; and  fags,  if  I knew  his  christen 
name,  I wouldn’t  thrate  him  so  dishrespectfully  as  to 
call  him  by  it.”  “Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  call 
him  by  a Christian  name?”  “Aw,  yis!”  “Well, 
what  have  you  heard  him  called  7”  Another  fearful 
pull  at  the  washing,  and  out  comes  this  answer,  “ I 
have  heard  some  of  them  call  him  John,  some  Pather, 
and  more  call  him  Michael.”  For  five  minutes  the  pa- 
tient inquirer  continues  asking  questions  and  she  dodg- 
ing the  answers.  Finally,  she  straightens  up,  wipes  the 
suds  with  her  hands  off  her  arms,  and  says,  “ Yees  is 
the  plisintest  gintleman  I iver  saw.  Shure  I’ve  been 
thrying  to  git  ye  mad  the  last  five  minutes,  arid  the 
more  madder  I w'as  gitting  the  more  plisinter  you  was 
growing,  and  I’ll  tell  yees  any  thing  ye  want  to  know.” 
So  she  enumerates  her  whole  family,  and  then  calls  out, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  “Mistiness  Muldoony! 
Come  down  here.  Here’s  a gintleman  taking  the 
United  States  cinsis.  He  wants  to  know  the  names  of 
all  your  family.  Jist  give  it  to  him,  and  thin  show  him 
to  the  rist  of  the  folks  trough  the  building.” 

For  ten  years  past  a dog  in  Cincinnati  has  lived  a 
hermit  life.  His  cell  is  under  an  old  house,  and  he  is 
never  seen  outside  it  in  the  daytime.  There  he  is  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  never  barks.  At  night  he  steals  out 
from  his  retreat  and  takes  a ramble,  apparently  in 
search  of  food.  He  seeks  no  companions,  and  why- 
he  has  thus  retired  from  the  world  is  a mystery. 

An  exchange  asserts  that  it  is  useless  to  assassinate 
flies,  for,  unless  you  annihilate  them,  they  come  to  life 
again.  In  proof  of  this  it  remarks  that  Franklin  found 
some  dead  flies  drowned  in  a bottle  of  wine  that  had 
been  corked  up  for  many  years,  and  when  he  exposed 
them  to  the  sunshine  they  soon  flew  about  as  lively  as 
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A GROUP  OF  PRUSSIAN  UHLANS. 


armed  with  breech-loading  carbines  and  lances, 
who  are  much  employed  by  the  Prussian  com- 
manders as  scouts,  'rhey  push  far  into  the  en- 
emy’s country,  and  are  of  immense  service  in 


the  late  war  in  the  South,  our  cavalry  were  often 
similarly  employed  in  ‘ ‘ raiding”  within  the  en- 
emy’s lines  with  the  same  general  purpose  and 
results. 


procuring  intelligence  of  movements  in  progress, 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  in  keeping  up  a 
state  of  terror  and  uncertainty  throughout  the 
country.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  during 


The  Uhlans,  who  have  been  lately  seen  with- 
twenty-five  miles  of  Paris,  are  light  cavalry, 


THE  FORTIFICATIONS  OF  PARIS.— [See  Page  605.1 
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mile  and  a quarter  to  two 
miles  from  the  enceinte , 
and  the  same  distance 
from  each  other,  are  the 
forts  forming  the  outer 
girdle.  The  cheapest  of 
these  forts  cost  $700,- 
000,  exclusive  of  the 
purchase  - money  for  the 
site.  Fort  Mont  Vale- 
rian cost  about  $1,000,- 
000,  afid  Fort  De  Cha- 
renton  $800,000.  Until 
the  present  war  broke 
out  there  was  not  a gun 
mounted  upon  the  ram- 
parts, nor  was  the  en- 
ceinte complete.  Under 
the  vigorous  administra- 
tion of  General  Trochu 
the  armament  has  been 
fully  completed,  and  the 
entire  inner  works  put  in 
a state  of  preparation  to 
repulse  the  enemy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  re- 
ports nearly  two  thousand 
guns  have  been  placed  in 
position  on  the  bastions. 
About  one  hundred  gates 
pierce  the  ramparts,  the 
fosse  being  crossed  by 
draw-bridges  which  can 
be  removed  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice,  or,  if  nec- 
essary, destroyed  by  the 
cannon  on  the  walls. 

The  object  of  this  meth- 
od of  fortification — that 
of  an  enceinte  and  detach- 
ed forts  beyond — is  to 
have  not  only  two  lines 
of  defense,  but  two  such 
lines  as  would  furnish  a 
powerful  fortress  all 
around  the  city,  and  at 
the  same  time  debar  an 
enemy  from  getting  near 
enough  to  that  fortress  to 
shell  the  city.  The  forts 
prevent  the  erection  of  a 
siege  line  against  the  city, 
and  in  case  an  assault 
were  made  between  the 
forts  to  take  the  city  by 
storm,  the  enceinte , with 
its  ninety-four  bastions,  is 
there  to  protect  it.  An 
army  surrounding  Paris 
within  cannon  range  of 
the  girdle  of  forts  would 
not  occupy  less  than  ten 
leagues.  Thirteen  years 
ago  the  best  engineers 
pronounced  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Paris  impregna- 
ble, and  since  1857  mill- 
ions upon  millions  have 
been  lavished  in  bringing 
these  works  to  the  high- 
est possible  point  of  ef- 
ficiency. 

The  black  line  within 


PEASANTS  FLYING. 

One  of  the  saddest 
features  of  the  war  is  the 
desolation  that  marks  its 
progress  through  a land. 
The  carnage  of  the  bat- 
tle-field is  not  its  worst 
evil.  Wherever  it  sweeps 
it  leaves  the  record  of  its 
devastating  tread  in  ruin- 
ed highways,  desolated 
fields  and  farm-houses, 
and  silent  hnmlets.  The 
illustration  on  this  page, 
which  represents  a party 
.of  French  peasantry  fly- 
ing to  some  place  of  ref- 
uge before  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  is  but  one 
out  of  a thousand  inci- 
dents that  show  how  heav- 
ily the  woes  and  burdens 
of  the  war  have  fallen 
upon  the  peaceful  homes 
of  France. 


THE  FORTIFICATIONS 
OF  PARIS. 

The  fortifications  about 
the  French  capital,  of 
which  we  give  an  accu- 
rate plan  on  page  604, 
are  of  that  peculiar  de- 
nomination known  to 
military  engineers  as  a 
“continuous  enceinte 
and  a “ surrounding  gir- 
dle of  exterior  forts.” 
The  inner  line,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  plan,  consists 
of  a series  of  bastions, 
presenting  nearly  a hun 
dred  angular  fronts.  It 
entirely  surrounds  the 
city,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
longest  continuous  line  of 
bastions  in  the  world,  be- 
ing twenty-two  miles  in 
circuit.  In  front  of  these 
bastions  is  a continued 
fosse,  or  moat,  eighteen 
feet  deep  and  twenty 
wide,  which  can  be  fill- 
ed with  water  from  the 
Seine,  if  required  for 
the  defense  of  the  city. 
Around  the  whole  cir- 
cuit runs  a magnificent 
military  road,  to  facili- 
tate the  concentration  of 
artillery  or  infantry  with 
the  least  possible  loss  of 
time  at  any  given  point ; 
and  from  the  enceinte  to 
the  several  exterior  forts, 
as  also  between  the  forts, 
are  likewise  these  same 
excellent  roads.  Outsid  ’ 
the  enceinte , detached 
from  it,  and  situated  at 
the  distance  of  from  a 


TWO  MOTHERS. 

AH,  MADAME,  A SURE  HAPPINESS  FOR  YOU,  SOONER  OR  LATER;  BUT  THERE  WERE  DEAR  SONS  OF  MINE 
WHOM  I SHALL  NEVER  SEE  AGAIN.” 


France  (to  the  Empress). 


PEASANTS  FLYING  BEFORE  THE  APPROACH  OF  THE  ENEMY. 
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the  circuit  of  bastions,  shown  in  our  plan,  indi- 
cates tlie  position  of  the  old  walls  of  Paris,  which 
have  lung  since  given  place  to  magnificent  boule- 
vards. The  space  between  the  old  boundaries 
of  the  city  and  the  new  walls  is  now  closely  built 
up ; but  the  most  important  public  edifices  ure 
within  the  limits  of  old  Paris,  where  they  would 
be  comparatively  safe  from  the  effects  of  a dis- 
tant bombardment. 


A CHECKERED  LIFE. 

Stepan  Turb,  the  emissary  of  Bismarck  and 
Napoleon,  seems  to  have  led  rather  a checkered 
life.  He  is  the  son  of  a shoemaker,  and  was 
bom  in  Baja,  in  Hungary,  in  1822.  In  1840  he 
was  “assented”  into  the  Austrian  army,  ad- 
vanced after  some  time  to  a corporalship,  and 
in  1848  sent  with  the  Imperial  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry, Archduke  Francis  Charles,  to  Italy.  He 
had  been  proposed  for  a lieutenantship,  when, 
with  some  of  the  men,  he  deserted  over  the  bridge 
near  Buffalo  to  the  Sardinians.  There  he  was 
made  colonel  of  the  newly  formed  deserters’  le- 
gion, the  so-called  Caprians.  When,  after  the 
battle  of  Novara,  Austria  particularly  insisted  on 
having  Turr  given  up,  he  escuped  into  Switzer- 
land, whence  he  went  to  Baden,  and  there  joined. 
Miewslawski.  He  now  reappeared  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  Miewslawski  promoted  him  to  a 
colonelcy.  After  the  ill-fated  affair  in  the  Berg- 
strasse  he  returned  to  Switzerland  with  one  hun- 
dred and  three  men,  whom  he  despatched  to 
America,  himself  remaining  behind.  He  was 
next  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  during  the 
Crimean  war  obtained  British  naturalization, 
and  went  as  British  agent  to  Bucharest.  There, 
on  neutral  ground,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Aus- 
trians as  a deserter,  sent  home  and  brought  be- 
fore a court-martial  at  Karlsburg,  in  Transyl- 
vania. Almost  on  the  eve  of  being  led  out  to  ex- 
ecution the  judge  declared  to  him  that  Queen 
Victoria  had  interfered  on  his  behalf,  as  a natu- 
ralized British  subject,  and  that  the  Emperor  had 
in  consequence  commuted  his  sentence  to  eternal 
banishment  from  the  Austrian  states.  In  1859 
he  joined  Garibaldi,  became  commander  of  the 
Chasseurs,  received  a wound,  and  was  promoted 
to  a generalship.  Since  1801  he  has  sojourned 
chiefly  in  Paris,  being  now  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate friends  of  Prince  Napoleon ; and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  married  Adelina  Wyse-Bonaparte, 
second  daughter  of  Princess  Letitin  Bonaparte, 
sister  of  Pierre  Napoleon,  and  nominal  daughter 
of  the  English  Consul  Wyse,  but  born  in  1842, 
long  after  Wvse’s  legal  separation  from  his  wife. 
The  first  legitimate  daughter  of  Wyse  is  the  wife 
of  Ratazzi,  the  Princess  ISolms. 


OLD  EYGPT. 

Great  and  splendid  as  are  the  things  which 
we  know  about  oldest  Egypt,  she  is  made  a thou- 
sand times  more  sublime  by  our  uncertainty  as 
to  the  limits  of  her  accomplishments.  She  pre- 
sents not  a great  definite  idea,  which,  though  hard 
to  receive,  is,  when  once  acquired,  comprehensi- 
ble and  clear.  Under  the  soil  of  the  modern 
country  are  hid  away  thousands  and  thousands 
of  relics  which  may  astonish  the  world  for  ages  to 
come,  and  change  continually  its  conception  of 
what  Egypt  was.  The  effect  of  research  seems 
to  be  to  prove  the  ob:ects  of  it  to  be  much  older 
than  we  thought  them  to  be ; some  things  thought 
to  be  wholly  modern  having  been  proved  to  be 
repetitions  of  things  Egyptian,  and  other  things 
known  to  have  been  Egyptian  being  by  every 
advance  in  knowledge  carried  back  more  and 
more  toward  the  very  beginning  of  things.  She 
shakes  our  most  rooted  ideas  concerning  the 
world’s  history.  She  has  not  ceased  to  be  a puz- 
zle and  a lure : there  is  a spell  over  her  still. 

Besides  her  early  maturity  and  the  solitariness 
of  her  career,  there  is  another  mystery  concern- 
ing Egypt ; and  that  is  the  thick  darkness  that 
so  long’  shut  her  out  from  sight.  We  are  wont 
to  call  those  ages  dark  wherein  the  wisdom  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome  became  dim  to  the  world 
at  large,  and  was  treasured  by  the  few;  but 
what  was  this  darkness  in  comparison  ef  the 
utter  obscurity  which  settled  with  a weird  per- 
sistence over  Egypt  herself,  over  all  her  wisdom 
and  all  her  works  ? A3  year  by  year  the  deposit 
of  the  river  was  entombing  her  material  works, 
so  was  the  cloud  of  oblivion  enveloping  and  sure- 
ly obliterating  the  memory  of  her  glory  and  her 
ability ; and  this  in  spite  of  the  most  determined 
resistance  that  any  nation  has  ever  offered  to 
time  and  his  effacing  power.  The  monuments 
would  not,  could  not  perish  forever;  but  they 
were  ineffectual  to  avert  an  eclipse  that  lasted 
ages.  It  is  little  less  than  a miracle  that 
such  a country  could  quietly  sink  out  of  sight, 
and  the  world  begin  life  again,  fancying  that  it 
was  originating  thought  and  art,  while  close  to 
the  tyros  lay  a nation  that  had  proved  ages  before 
every  mode  of  human  ability,  and  whose  creden- 
tials did  not  rest  on  tradition  or  history,  but  were 
chining  on  the  earth — splendid,  gigantic,  palpable 
—obvious  to  the  regard  of  the  aspiring  and  the 
inquisitive.  As  one  ponders  on  these  things  it 
is  impossible  to  be  regardless  of  the  denunciation 
of  the  Hebrew  prophet  (Ezekiel)  who  foretold 
this  obscurity.  “The  pomp  of  her  strength  shall 
cease  in  her : as  for  her,  a cloud  shall  cover  her, 
and  her  daughters  shall  go  into  captivity.  ” The 
period  of  forty  years  during  which  no  foot  of 
man  or  foot  of  beast  was  to  pass  through  Egypt 
is  not  plain,  but  the  condition  to  which  Egypt 
fell  is  only  too  distinctly  painted.  “ I will  make 
the  land  of  Egypt  desolate  in  the  midst  of  the 
countries  that  are  desolate,  and  her  cities  among 
the  cities  that  are  laid  waste  shall  be  desolate  for- 
ty years : and  I will  scatter  the  Egyptians  among 
the  nations,  and  will  disperse  them  through  the 
countries.”  The  “cloud,”  we  may  suppose,  be- 
gan to  break  at  the  beginning  of  this  century ; j 
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from  without  came  the  regard  of  nations,  from 
within  arose  reauimation  and  the  desire  to  be 
known  once  more.  The  nations  of  the  world 
resort  thither  again,  and  find  this  kingdom  truly 
“a  base  kingdom,”  but  things  looked  as  though 
she  had  resolved  to  acquiesce  no  longer  in  her 
baseness.  Already  one  sees  how  the  highway 
from  Egypt  to  Assyria,  foretold  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  may  be  accomplished.  The  canal  of  the 
Isthmus  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  contraction 
of  the  desert,  so  that  the  way  into  Assyria  will 
be  comparatively  easy.  And  when  life  and  vigor 
and  civilization  shall  return,  what  great  result 
may  be  expected  to  accompany  them!  To  a 
nation  waking  up  to  consciousness  after  centu- 
ries of  coma  every  thing  about  her  present  self 
must  be  unsatisfactory  and  distasteful — a condi- 
tion to  be  reformed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  ban- 
ished from  sight  and  memory.  Her  consolatory 
thoughts  all  centre  in  the  past.  As  she  looks 
back  with  pride  and  glory  at  what  she  was,  the 
hope  of  what  she  may  again  be  is  lively  within 
her,  and  she  can  feel  a trust  in  herself.  Her  re- 
viving ambition  will  feed  upon  the  mighty  deeds 
of  old,  and  her  sons  will  gain  strength  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  glorious  dead.  When  this 
spirit  shall  come  upon  Egypt — when,  instead  ef 
leaving  research  to  the  stranger  that  may  come 
from  a far  land,  Egyptians  themselves  shall  make 
it  a pleasant  labor  to  ascertain  the  wonderful  past 
of  their  native  country — then,  perhaps,  the  world 
will  truly  understand  what  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  was. 

For  him  who  believes  that  his  puny  efforts  are 
tending  to  the  establishment  of  a golden  age,  and 
leading  the  human  race  to  perfection,  there  can 
be  no  corrective  more  effectual  than  the  study  of 
ancient  Egypt.  From  thence  he  may  learn  the 
truth  that  human  wisdom  and  human  knowledge 
can  not  perpetuate  themselves.  Great,  strong, 
wise  as  she  was,  the  glory  of  Egypt  came  to 
naught,  her  science  perished,  her  engraved  char- 
acters became  riddles.  Progress  was  arrested, 
and  thick  darkness  overspread  the  earth — not  for 
a short  interval,  but  during  a very  large  fraction 
of  the  world's  existence — darkness  which  has 
never  yet  been  dispersed.  It  is  true  that,  if  we 
can  not  build  pyramids  or  hew  out  colossal  stat- 
ues, or  divert  the  course  of  a river  like  the  Nile, 
we  can  use  the  printing-press,  and  control  the 
forces  of  electricity  and  steam.  But,  when  we 
have  summed  up  gains  and  losses,  what  is  the 
amount  of  advancement  since  the  days  of  Moses 
that  we  can  fairly  credit  ourselves  with  ? Truly 
it  is  very  little,  and  that  little  due  to  a renaissance 
in  the  last  two  or  three  centuries. 

But  if  we,  creatures  whose  life  is  half  an  age, 
may  not  influence  the  destinies  of  the  world  on 
which  we  live,  or  of  our  remote  successors,  that 
consideration  need  not  damp  our  spirits ; it  does 
not  show  us  that  our  labor  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity is  in  vain.  We  may  design  and  build, 
though  we  may  not  attempt  a tower  whose  top 
shall  reach  to  heaven.  Plenty  of  legitimate  work 
is  given  us  to  do ; we  are  commissioned  to  sub- 
due the  earth,  but  we  are  not  commissioned  to 
determine  its  future.  That  future  will  be  as  lit- 
tle affected,  probably,  by  our  acts  and  labors  as 
our  present  has  been  by  the  wisdom  and  works  of 
the  Egyptians.  A great  nation — a community  of 
great  nations — may  die  like  a mighty  man,  and 
then  all  their  thoughts  perish.  The  earth  is  not 
ours.  Nevertheless  we  have  a field  for  labor — 
greater  labor  than  we  shall  ever  accomplish.  Let 
us  benefit,  if  we  may,  our  own  generation  and 
that  which  is  to  follow  us,  trustiug  to  the  prov- 
idence of  an  ever-living  Power  to  determine 
whether  any  part  of  our  work  shall  survive  and  * 
be  a heritage  for  our  descendants  ; or  whether  it 
shall  perish  utterly ; or  whether,  like  the  glorious 
deeds  of  old  Egypt,  it  shall  lie  for  millenniums 
under  a mysterious  cloud,  and  live  again  here- 
after to  a race  such  as  it  has  not  entered  into  our 
hearts  to  conceive. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

“My  Wheeler  & Wilson  Machine  has  been  in 
use  nearly  eleven  years  without  any  repairs.  Five 
and  a half  years  ago  I set  a No.  l£  needle,  which 
has  not  been  changed  since.  The  machine  lias 
been  used  by  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  different 
persons  during  that  time,  and  has  made  dresses, 
shirts,  boys’  jackets  and  pants,  tucked  and 
hemmed  cotton  cloth,  linen,  Nansook  and  Swiss 
muslin,  without  either  tucker  or  hemmer.  ” — Mrs. 
H.  Hart,  Adrian,  Mich. 


A few  nights  ago  a lady  of  our  acquaintance, 
while  sewing,  upset  a lighted  lamp  filled  with 
Pratt’s  “Astral  Oil,”  breaking  the  lamp  and 
precipitating  the  contents,  together  with  the 
wick,  which  was  still  burning,  into  her  lap.  She 
picked  up  the  wick  and  extinguished  it,  without 
igniting  the  oil  or  causing  any  damage  whatever. 
After  such  a test  as  this  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Astral  Oil  is  the  best  and  safest  illuminating 
oil.  Had  the  lamp  been  filled  with  kerosene, 
she  would  probably  have  paid  the  penalty  with 
her  life. 

The  oil  is  for  sale  by  all  responsible  dealers, 
and  at  w holesale  and  retail  by  the  Oil  House  of 
Chas.  Pratt,  108  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. — {Corn.) 


A History  of  Watch  - Making,  illustrated 
with  fine  engravings,  and  containing  very  valu- 
able and  useful  information  to  all  watch  wearers 
and  watch  buyers,  will  be  sent  to  any  one,  post- 
paid, by  addressing  Howard  & Co.,  No.  785 
Broadway,  New  York.  (Please  state  that  you 
saw  this  notice  in  Harper  s Weekly.") — [Com.) 


STAFFORD’S  IRON  AND  SULPHUR 
POWDERS. 

Nothing  builds  up  and  strengthens  the  sys- 
tem like  iron;  nothing  purifies  the  blood  like 
Sulphur.  Stafford’s  Iron  and  Sulphur  Pow- 
ders cure  every  blood  disease  the  human  flesh 
is  heir  to.  Pimples,  boils,  or  scrofulous  sores 
disappear  instantly ; female  weakness  and  irreg- 
ularities corrected ; dyspepsia,  sick  headache, 
etc.,  cured  without  fail.  Cures  in  all  cases 
guaranteed,  or  money  returned.  Sold  by  all 
druggists,  and  by  Hall  & Ruckel,  Wholesale 
Druggists,  218  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. — [GW.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION. 
It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold  by  Druggists. 
Depot,  49  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


$16  00  for  $5  00. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  is 

a First-Class  Family  Magazine,  devoted  to  Phrenol- 
ogy, Ethnology,  Physiology,  Education,  and  Litera- 
ture. S.  R.  Wells,  Editor. 

Teems— $3  00  a year;  single  numbers,  30  cents.  To 
all  who  subscribe  at  once,  sending  20  cents  extra  for 
mailing,  one  of  Prang's  celebrated  Chromos,  “The 
Doctor,"  published  at  $5  00,  will  be  sent  free. 

The  Christian  Union  is  a First- 

Class  Weekly  Religious  and  Family  Newspaper,  ed- 
ited by  Henry  Ward  BEEcnER,  and  published  at 
$3  00  a year. 

The  “ Phrenological  Journal,"  $3  00  a year ; “ The 
Christian  Union,"  $3  00  a year ; “ The  Doctor,"  $5  00, 
and  "Marshall’s  Household  Engraving  of  Washing- 
ton,” never  sold  for  less  than  $5  00,  will  all  be  sent  to 
new  subscribers  for  $5  00.  If  the  pictures  are  to  be 
sent  by  mail,  20  cents  extra  must  be  sent  for  mailing ; 
to  secure  all,  the  amount  must  be  sent  at  once  to 
8.  R.  Wells,  Publisher,  389  Broadway,  New  York. 


N.B.— Either  of  Harper’s,  with  the  Journal,  a year 
for  $6  60,  or  with  all  the  above  for  $7  60.  S.  R.  W. 


Fourteen  Numbers,  differing  In  flexibility 
and  fineness,  adapted  to  every  style  of  writing. 

Their  Superiority  acknowledged  by  all  Pen-, 
men. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  Stationers. 
£^^nnpl(M>^r£,  artistically  arranged  and  secure- 
ly inclosed,  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  Twenty-five 
Cents. 

Send  for  Circulars.  Address 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  & CO., 

138  A 140  brand  St.,  New  York. 

Insure  your  plate  glass? 


“EXCELSIOR!” 

MOORE’S 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

the  great  illustrated 

RURAL,  LITERARY,  FAMILY,  AND 
BUSINESS  WEEKLY, 

FOR  BOTH  T0WN_AND  COUNTRY. 

This  Famous  Weekly,  adapted  to  City,  Suburb, 
Village,  and  Country,  is  not  only  the  Largest, 
Best,  and  Cheapest,  but  by  far  the  Largest- 
Circulating  Journal  of  its  Class  in  tl»e 
World. 

IT  IS  INDISPENSABLE 

to  every  cultivator  of  a Garden  or  occupant  of  a 
SubuAan  Place  or  Farm,  while  “ all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind” will  find  it  Interesting  and  Valuable. 

ITS  ILLUSTRATIONS 
are  numerous  aud  beautiful,  and  embrace  various  Prac- 
tical, Scientific,  Miscellaneous,  and  Timely  Topics. 

TERMS— $3  a Year,  or  $1  50  per  Volume  of 
twenty-six  Numbers.  X3T  The  18  Numbers  of  next 
Quarter  (Oct.  to  Jan.)  sent,  on  Trial,  for  Only  Fiftt 
Cents  Single  Numbers,  Eight  Cents.  Sold  by  all 
Newsdealers.  Address 


D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Bow,  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS, 

F.  E,  SUIRE  & 00, 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

N.  W.  Cor.  FOURTH  & VINE  STS., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

DEPOT,  IS  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Out  Paper  Patterns 


>oals,  Stained  Glass  iu  Churches  aud  elsewhere, 
;uso  -in  transit,"  against  breakage  from  auy  cause 
whatever,  either  accidental  or  malicious.  No  prudent 
man  should  incur  the  risk  and  anxiety  consequent  on 
the  destruction  of  so  brittle  and  costly  an  article,  when 
iiiMirauce  against  loss  can  be  had  so  readily  and  at  a 
cost  s > small. 

Forms  of  application  and  all  particulars  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Company,  194  Broadway,  New  York. 


BLEES’ 

Noiseless, 

Link-Motion, 

Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  or 
stitch,  durability  of 
construction,  nnd  ra- 
pidity of  motion. 

Call  and  examine; 
and,  for  agencies  and 
[circulars,  apply  at 
023  BROADWAY, 
New  York. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

The  subscriber  is  now  prepared  to  offer  such  in- 
ducements to  persons  of  either  sex  who  will  canvass 
for  the  sale  of  books  by  subscription  as  will  make  it 
more  lucrative  than  almost  any  occupation  now  open 
to  intelligent,  energetic,  and  persevering  effort.  The 
works  he  Is  now  selling  through  Agents  are  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit.  Ministers,  students,  teachers, 
and  every  one  may  feel  that  they  are  spreading  truth 
while  engaged  In  their  circulation.  Let  all  who  are 
desirous  of  such  employment  apply  soon,  as  territory 
s hieing  rapidly  taken.  For  particulars,  address 
AVERY  BILL, 

Care  of  Harper  & Brothers, 

331  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  Is  intended  shall  appear  frequently  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  EACH 

separate  piece  op  the  pattern,  so  as  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready : 

WATTEAU  STREET  SUIT No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

WALKING  SUIT “ 26 

COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 80 

SEA -SIDE  COSTUME “ 32 

SUMMER  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 

TRAINED  EVENING  DRESS “ 38 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mall, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Portable  Presses. 

MEN  AND  BOYS  MAKING  MONEY. 

Price  of  Presses,  $8,  $12,  $16 ; Press  and  Offices,  $16, 
$20,  $30.  Send  for  circular  to  LOWE  PRESS  CO., 

1 5 Spring  Lane,  Boston,  Mass. 


MICROSCOPES  from  50c.  to  $500. 


stitution  offers  the  accumulated  advantages  of 

. - — ™---= — . — 

apply 


over  fifty  years  of  successful  operation.  For  circulars 
to  JOHN  H.  WILLARD,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  WAR  MAP ! 

Schedler’s  Large  Topographical 

Map  of  the  Seat  of  War. 

With  Plans  of  the  Fortresses  of  Paris, 
Metz,  and  Strasbourg. 

Printed  in  3 colors:  mountains  brown;  rivers  blue ; 
the  names  of  cities,  towns  and  villages,  railroads  aud 
roads,  &c.,  black. 

Size,  22  x 28  inches;  folded  In  pocket  form,  5xT& 
inches. 

Comprehensive,  abundant  in  details,  accurate,  dis- 
tinctly legible,  and  ornamental. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  One  Dollar.  Largo 
Discount  to  Dealers.  Published  by 
E.  STEIGER,  22  & 24  Frankfort  St,  New  York. 


COTTAGE  HILL  SEMINARY, 

A CHURCH  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 

Re-opens  September  14th.  The  best  features  of 
European  and  Home  schools.  Especial  attention  to 
Modem  Languages,  Music,  and  Art.  Lewis’  Gymnas- 
tics. Terms,  indnsive,  from  $600  to  $800. 

For  the  Prospectus,  address  the  Rector,  Rev. 
GEORGE  T.  RIDER,  by  post.  _ 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


September  17,  1870.] 
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To  the  Ladies  of  the  United  States, 


Call  for  t’ae  WRIGHT  MANUFACTURING  CO.'S 
ALPACA  ElRAIBy 

In  the  following  Celebrated  Brands,  and  use  no  other. 
Stearns'  Gold  Band— warranted  full  <5  yards. 

Stearns'  XX — 

Stearns’  XXX— In  Nos.  29,  49,  63,  66,  69,  T3, 81,  and  86. 
The  Finest  and  Best  ever  Made  in  this  Country. 


Wright  Mfg.  Co.’s  Best  Crown  Alpaca— 6 yards. 

“ “ “ Oriental  Alpaca — “ 

“ ••  “ PopnlarNos.29, 49,63, 69,  73,81,andS5. 

*•  « " Mixed  and  Fancy  Plaid  Braids. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  who  keep  the  Best  Quality. 
A.  W.  STEARNS,  Treasurer, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


A.  I.  STEWART  I CO. 

have 

LARGELY  REPLENISED 
their 

Popular  Stock  of  Dress  Goods 

WITH  NOVELTIES  IN 

POPLINS, 

HENRIETTA  CLOTHS, 

SATINS  DE  CHINE, 
MERINOS, 

ELEGANT  PLAID  POPLINS, 

IN  NEW  COLORINGS,  only  60c.  per  yard, 
which  they  will  with  pleasure  exhibit  to  their  cus- 
tomers. 


Broadway,  4th  Ave.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 


SOMETHING  GRAND. 

The  Annual  Shakespearian  Almanac  for  1871  is  now 
out.  Three  Million  copies  of  this  Almanac  will  be 
given  away,  and  in  order  that  the  distribution  may  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  I should  deem  it  a favor 
to  send,  prepaid,  ten  or  fifteen  copies  to  any  person 
who  will  judiciously  distribute  them  in  his  'locality. 
One  of  its  main  features  is  the  Parley  or  Courtship 
between  Richard  the  Third  and  Queen  Auue.  This 
portrays,  as  nothing  else  can,  man’s  villainy  and 
woman's  weakness.  The  illustrations  fairly  talk. 
Address  Da.  O.  PHELPS  BROWN, 

21  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

EDLOCK  ; Or,  THE  RIGHT  RELATIONS 
OF  THE  SEXES— Disclosing  the  Laws  of  Con- 
jugal Selection,  and  showing  Who  May  and  Who  May 
Not  Marry.  A Scientific  Treatise.  $1  60 ; fancy  gilt, 
$2  00.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  by 

S.  R.  WELLS,  3S9  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  only  gennine  domestic  Extract.  Better  and 
cheaper  than  all  others.  A.  GLANZ,  Sole  Agent, 

194  William  St.,  N.Y. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  abont  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  63  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  4S1  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
dnring  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $5  to  $25  month- 
ly until  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 


$25 


A DAY  1 40  new  articles  for  Agents.  Sam- 
ples sent  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


Two  Novels  of  American  Society. 


i. 

My  Daughter  Elinor. 

8vo,  Paper,  $1  25;  Cloth,  $1  75. 


n. 

Miss  Van  Kortland. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 

“MY  DAUGHTER  ELINOR.” 

8 vo,  Paper,  $1  00;  Cloth,  $1  50. 

From  “Miss  Van  Kortland”  we  rose,  as  a year  ago 
from  “My  Daughter  Elinor,”  with  the  feeling  of  hav- 
ing had  a great  deal  for  onr  money.  Whoever  the 
anthor  of  these  volumes  is,  we  can  but  echo  the  hope 
of  a young  lady  who  finished  her  first  book  just  on  the 
edge  of  a long  summer  day,  straining  her  eyes  in  the 
dark  to  read  the  last  words:  “Well,  I'd  like  to  shut 
her  np  with  a pen  and  paper,  and  keep  her  writing  all 
the  time.”  There  are  bubbles  of  wit  that  remind  you 
of  Dickens ; there  are  situations,  both  tragic  and  com- 
ic, which  move  you  now  to  laughter  and  then  to  tears ; 
there  are  bits  of  eloquent  description  that  keep  your 
attention  captive;  and,  above  all,  there  is  fearless 
while  womanly  denunciation  of  some  popular  sins.— 
Independent. 

Published  by  HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Harder  A Brothers  will  send  either  of  the 
above  works  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Digitizetfby 
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The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 
Metal  ” (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendations. Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $160.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  aud  extra  tine  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $260  gold  watch.  For  these 
maguifleeut  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  onr  watches  are  iu  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies’  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  c*qual  to  gold,  at 
one-teuth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen. — X.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  A Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— X.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy’s 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St.  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS’  new  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 


SPECIAL  TRADE  SALE, 

1870. 

From  August  22  to  Sept.  30. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

l-2r~  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Franklin  Square, 

New  York,  August,  1870. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  Booksellers  to  our 
Special  List  of  Books,  which  we  will  sell  on  the 
following  terms,  for  Cash,  from  the  22d  of  August 
to  the  30th  of  September,  after  which  our  terms 
will  positively  be  as  heretofore. 

On  Orders  of  $ 100  at  one  time,  25  per  cent,  discount ; 

“ $ S°°  “ 3° 

“ $1000  “ 33J  “ “ 

“ $2°oo  “ 35  “ “ 

And  an  additional  deduction  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash. 

We  shall  not  sell  at  any  of  the  Trade  Sales 
this  Fall. 


CHARLES  D1CKEXS:  The  Story  of  his  Life.  By 
the  Author  of  “ The  Life  of  Thackeray.”  Portraits 
taken  at  various  times,  and  Views  of  his  Residences. 
8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


DICKEXS'S  SPEECHES,  LETTERS,  and  SA  YIXOS. 
Speeches,  Letters,  and  Sayings  of  Charles  Dickens. 
To  which  is  added  a Sketch  of  the  Author  by  George 
Augustus  Sala,  and  Dean  Stanley’s  Sermon.  8vo, 
Paper,  60  cents. 

7'W~  The  two  above  works,  bound  in  One  Volume,  8vo, 
| Cloth,  $1  75. 

THE  OEXIAL  SHOWMAX.  Being  Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  of  Artemus  Ward,  and  Pictures  of  a 
Showman’s  Career  in  the  Western  World.  By  Ed- 
ward P.  Hinobton.  Two  Illustrations.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 75  cents. 


The  Special  List  will  be  furnished  to  Book- 
sellers on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 


LIVE  SONGS 

FOR 

LIVE  PEOPLE. 

Each  Song  has  a Piano  Accompaniment.  Price 
Five  Cents  eacil  The  whole  twenty  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Please  order  by  the  Numbers. 

No.  159.  Good-by,  John. 

177.  Jog  Along,  Boys. 

196.  Laugh  While  You  Can. 

100.  Go  It  While  You’re  Youug. 

150.  I’ll  Ask  My  Mother. 

, 209.  I Saw  Esau  Kissing  Kate. 

89.  Nothing  Else  to  Do. 

84.  Bell  goes  Ringing  for  Sarah. 

194.  The  Cruiskeen  Lawn. 

132.  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

‘ 106.  Never  Mind  the  Rest. 

87.  Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe. 

29.  Up  in  a Balloon. 

89.  The  Flying  Trapeze. 

61.  The  Lancashire  Lass. 

14.  Little  Maggie  May. 

9.  Champagne  Charlie. 

6.  Not  for  Joseph. 

1.  Captain  Jinks. 

108.  Tommy  Dodd. 

Address  BENJ.  TV.  HITCHCOCK, 

Publisher  of  Haly-Dlmi:  Music, 

24  Beekman  St.„New  York. 


STEEL  PENS. 

American  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


Fishing  in  American  Waters. 

Opening  of  the  Season  for  Angling  aud  Fish-Farm- 
ing. To  the  angler  or  the  flsh-culturist  Scott's  book 
on  “Fishing  In  American  Waters”  will  prove  a real 
vade-mecum  iu  every  thing  about  angling  and  breed- 
ing fishes. 


THE  EXITED  STATES  IXTERXAL  REVEXUE 
A XD  TARIFF  LA  W (passed  July  13, 1870)  togeth- 
er with  the  Act  imposing  Taxes  on  Distilled  Spirits 
and  Tobacco,  and  for  other  purposes  (approved  July 
20, 1868),  and  such  other  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  Internal  Revenue  as  are  now  in  effect; 
w ith  Tables  of  Taxes,  a copious  Analytical  Index, 
and  full  Sectional  Notes.  Compiled  by  Horace  E. 
Dresser.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

ROBERTSON’S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  dec.  Life,  Letters, 
Lectnres  on  Corinthians,  and  Addresses  of  Fred- 
erick W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton.  1S47-1853.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  840  pages,  large 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1 60.  _ 

ROBERTSOX’S  SERMOXS.  Sermons  preached  at 
Brighton  by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son, the  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  838  pages,  large  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

THE  ROB  ROY  OX  THE  JORDAX,  Nile,  Red  Sea, 
and  Gennesareth,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus.  By  J. 
Macqbeoob,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hkpwortii  Dixon,  Author 
of  “ Her  Majesty’s  Tower,”  Ac.  With  Two  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HORTEXSE,  Daughter  of  Jose- 

Bhine,  Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Napoleon  III. 

y Joun  S.  C.  Auiiott,  Author  of  “The  French  Rev- 
olution,” “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  &c. 
With  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  20.  Uniform 
with  Abbotts’  Illustrated  Histories. 

TIIE  BAZAR  BOOR  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of 
the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  aud  Ceremonials. 
lOrno,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

THE  LIFE  OF  COUXT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  IIesekiel.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  Svo, 
Cloth,  $3  00. 


FRESH  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Nkw  Yokk. 

RECOLLECTIOXS  OF  ETOX.  Bv  an  Etonian. 
With  Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  Svo,  Paper, 
60  cents. 

VliROXICA.  By  the  Anthor  of  “Aunt  Margaret’s 
Trouble,”  “Mabel’s  Progress,”  <fcc.  Svo,  Paper,  60 
cents. 


Sent  throughout  the  United  States,  postpaid,  for 
$3  50.  HARPER  & BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  i 

SAP  OLIO, 

For  General 

Household  purposes 
IS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  THAN  SOAP. 


I7T\TI?r  AD  - HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
V 11\  fibAK.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circulars,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  wedding 
presents  or  ornament,  will  be  deliver- 
ed, with  all  express  charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  viz.,  from  $10  to 
$25.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price-List,  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 
Taking  tb.  Oath.  212  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 

A WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a new  business. 
Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


FOR  FAMILY  USE — simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
ple stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TnE  XEW  TIMOTHY.  By  Wm.  M.  Baker,  Author 
of  “ Inside:  a Chronicle  of  Secession,"  &c.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  60.  _ 

TRUE  TO  HERSELF.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Anthor 
of  “Stem  Necessity,”  “Poor  Humanity, ’’  “Mattie : 
aStray,"  “Christie’s Faith,”  “ Carry's  Confession,” 
“No  Man’s  Friend,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

JOIIX:  A Love  Story.  By  Mrs.  Oi.ipdant,  Anthor  of 
“Agnes,"  “Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  “The  Min- 
ister's Wife,”  "Life  of  Edward  Irving,”  “Brown- 
lows,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

MAX  AXD  WIFE.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 
“Armadale,"  “Moonstone,”  “No  Name,”  “The 
Woman  in  White,”  &c.  With  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Paper,  $1  00;  Cloth,  $1  50. 

MISS  THACKERAY’S  WRITIXGS,  COMPLETE. 
The  Writings  of  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 

KILMEXY.  By  W ili.i am  Black,  Anthor  of  “ In  Silk 
Attire,”  “Love  or  Marriage?”  Ac.  Svo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

STERX  NECESSITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Anthor 
of  “Poor  Humanity,”  “Mattie:  aStray,"  “For  Her 
Sake,”  “Carry’s  Confession,"  “No  Man's  Friend,” 
Ac.  Svo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


Price-List  sent 
application, 
assau  St.,  N.  Y. 


(5*0/1  A per  month  to  Agents.  15  entirely  new  arti- 
tlP'C'Tivf  cles,  staple  as  flour.  Samples  and  instruc- 
tions free.  C.  M.  Likinqton,  88  S.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 


II T D.  WILSON  A CO  , 327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y , fnr- 
IV  • uish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Basar, 


MICROSCOPES. 

T.  H.  MoALLISTER,  Optician,  49  N; 


THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  II A HP  BUS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  X.  Y. 


The  youug  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Hak- 
fee’s  Bazab  is  mnde  a subscriber  for 
life. — X.  1'.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar, 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION, 

Habper’s  Baz au  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  known  iu  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  as  the  best  and  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  au  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  in  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazab  Is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  auu  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  aud  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  aud  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  aud  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
in  Harder's  Bazar,  outside  the  regular  Supplement, 
graded  to  fit  any  figure  from  30  to  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure, with  the  names  and  directions  for  putting  togeth- 
er printed  on  each  separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  will 
be  sent  by  the  Publishers  prepaid  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  Twenty-five  Cents  aud  Dust  measure.  The  same 
patterns  cost  sixty  cents  in  gold  in  Paris.  Dressmak- 
ers supplied  with  the  entire  set  of  nine  sizes  at  $2  00. 
Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount  In  or- 
dering, please  specify  the  number  of  Bazar  containing 
suit  and  send  bust  measure. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  “ The 
Cn/ptogram,”  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  and  Creese,"  “ The  Dodge  Club," 
Ac.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper's  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  aud 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especinl 
aud  local  interest.  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  iu  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  iudebled  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  aud  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  IIabper’b  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  lias 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Hardee’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  ita  most  prominent  features;  it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, aud  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world. — N.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 
but  iu  the  English  language.— The  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine, 

The  Forty-first  Volume  of  the  Magazine  closes  with 
the  November  No.  Its  success  hitherto — unrivaled  by 
thatof  any  other  monthly  periodical  iu  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  conteuts;  to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  aud  upon 
current  topics;  and  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments — to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magaziue  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics  ; and  its  Publishers  are  cou- 
fideut  that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  eubuuce  even 
itspresent  popularity. 

Harder’s  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  ceut.  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
Issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

IIarper’h  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harder’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harder’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harder's  Weekly,  and  Harder’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  uo  time  is  specified,  it  will  he 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

■ In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harder*  Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  Joss  to 
the  sender.  


Terms  foe  Advertising  in  Harper's  Periodicals. 

Harper’s  Maaazine.- Whole  Page,  $260  ; Hair  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  60  ner  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  60  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— eacj  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  26  per  Line — each  insertion. 


Addresi  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

■ Ongmarfrom 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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UNITED  STATES  WATCH  COMPANY, 


(GILES,  WALES,  & CO.),  MARION,  N.  J., 

Manufacturers  of  aiSSucan  * Watches,  Pendant  Winders  and  Key  Winders, 

BOTn  NICKEL  AND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS,  WITH  DAMASKEEN  FINISH. 

Constantly  on  hand,  full  lines,  all  sizes,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Diamond-Set,  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute  Repeat- 
ers, Independent  1-4,  1-5  Split  and  Fly-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  different  times,  for  timing  Horses. 
Artillerymen,  &c. 

t&~  Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  inclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade  gener- 
ally. Ask  your  Jeweler  to  see  the  MARION  watches. 

Wholesale  Warerooms,  13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER,  & CO.,  142  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Watch  No.  1080,  Stem  Winder,  bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic  Atherton  and  Co.,  Ma- 
rion, N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  from  December, 
1868,  to  January  17th,  1870,  its  total  variation  being  only  TWO  SECONDS  in  the  entire  time. 
New  York,  Jan.  17,  1870.  L.  E.  CHITTENDEN,  Late  Reg.  U.  S.  Treas. 


GLEASON’S  Noiseless  Argand  Gan  Burners;  also, 
a Kerosene  Argand  Burner,  giving  the  finest  ar- 
tificial lights  in  the  world.  Still  as  daylight.  Circulars 
free.  Agents  wanted.  135  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


Onr  Correspondent  at  the  Seat  of  War  (who  has  not  made  his  toilet  for  some  days)  has 
Brush”  with  the  Enemy. 


If  you  wish  to  see  this  cheap  and  valuable  substi- 
tute for  lath  and  plaster  successfully  applied,  making 
a perfectly  smooth  and  substantial  wall,  call  at  Nos. 
22  and  24  Frankfort  Street,  New  York. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  COMPANY, 

CHICAGO. 


No.  686  BROADWAY, 

NEAR  GREAT  JONES  STREET, 


JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


SUCCESSORS  TO  E.  V.  HAUGHWOUT  & CO. 

Established  35  Years, 


FOB  8 ALB  BY 

B.  E.  HALE,  22  Frankfort  St.,  New  York ; 

E.  C.  PALMER  & CO.,  New  Orleans,  La.; 

AND  COUNTRY  DEALERS  GENERALLY. 

Samples,  Descriptive  Circulars,  and  Price-Lists 
sent  free  to  any  address  by  writing  to  either  of  tho 
above  parties. 


EUREKA 

h J P E N C I L 

“ SHARPENER, 

Opens  and  Shuts. 
I ill  » Pencil  Sharpener, 

Mm  Knife  Blade,  aud  Nail 
Cleaner  combined, 
e on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

E.  W.  WEEDEN, 

Box  3631,  New  York. 


Pure,  Delicious , and  Nutritious. 
LADIES, 

buy  no  sealed  packages  of  Candies  but  those 
bearing  the  name  of  the 

UNITED  STATES  CONFECTION  CO., 

73  Warren  St.,  New  Yobk, 
as  the  name  is  guarantee  of  purity. 


Are  now  opening  their  first  Fall  Importations  of 
WHITE  AND  DECORATED  FRENCH  CHINA 
DINNER  SETS, 

WHITE  AND  DECORATED  FRENCH  CHINA 
DESSERT  AND  TEA  SETS, 
BOHEMIAN  GLASS, 

FRENCH  BRONZES, 

CLOCKS,  VASES,  and 

MANTEL  SETS; 

CHANDELIERS  and  GAS  FIXTURES, 


*500  Kkwakd  1b  offer 
the  proprietor  of  Dr.  I 
Catarrh  Remedy  for  I 
of  Catarrh  which  he  ci 
cure.  Sold  by  druggie 


DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS; 

For  Schools  or  Engineers,  such  as  Dividers,  Scales, 
Protractors,  Parallel  Rulers,  &c.,  at  very  reduced 
prices.  Send  for  Catalogue.  W.  Y.  MoALLISTER, 
728  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


It  V JL it  & 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  of  Hartford,  Conu.  Cash 
Assets,  $1,500,000.  Grants  LIFE  and 
ENDOWMENT  Policies  of  all  appro- 
ved forms.  Ample  security,  low  rates. 
Also  insures  against  ACCIDENTS 
causing  death  or  total  disability.  Poli- 
cies written  by  the  year  or  month.  Has 
paid  $700  per  Day  for  Six  Years 
in  benefits  to  policy-holders. 


GLASS  (from  Osleb,  of  London),  BRONZE,  and 
ORMOLU. 

Also, 

GORHAM  PLATED  WAftE, 
and 

GOODS  OF  THEIR  OWN  MANUFACTURE, 
comprising 

THE  FINEST  SELECTIONS  OF  THE  ABOVE 
CLASS  OF  GOODS  EVER  OFFERED  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY. 


VENEERS 


PRICED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  MANUALS  on  the 
following  subjects  sent  free : 

Part  1. — Mathematical  Instruments,  112  pages. 

Part  2. — Optical  Instruments,  64  pages. 

The  following  on  receipt  of  10  cents : 

Part  3. — Magic  Lanterns  and  Stereoptieons,  88  pages. 
Part  4. — Philosophical  Instruments,  64  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia; 5 Dey  St.,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  4939. 


GEORGE  "W.  READ  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  lMl'OBTERS, 

Have  ready  for  exhibition  and  sale  a choice  aud  com- 
plete assortment  of  every  thing  in  their  line,  which 
they  are  prepared  to  sell  at  low  prices. 

Orders  solicited  and  catalogues  furnished. 

Nos.  163,  170,  & 172  Centre  St.,  N.  Y. 
Factory,  291  Monroe  St.,  and  39S  Madison  St. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS 
Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 


P0LLAK  & SON, 

Manufacturers  of 

Genuine  MEERSCHAUM  GOODS. 

Retail  Store,  27  Jolin  St., 
middle  of  the  block. 

Send  for  Circular. 


THE  WATCHES  MADE  BY  THE 

JW  )W  ¥>TPJ*  FP 

ARETHsj^J  WWppj. 


p clubs.  Our  answer  is, 
b form  will  accompany 
? a large  saving  to  cou- 
;lub  organizers. 


Parties  inquire  how  to 
send  for  Price-List,  aud 
it,  with  full  directions,  rr 
Burners  and  remuncrutiv 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5613.  NEW  YORK. 


FACTS  FOR  BUILDERS. 

■ho  contemplate  building  or  making  improve- 
nn  save  time  and  money,  and  build  more  in- 
dy, by  consulting  the  practical  Elevations, 
ind  Details  contained  in  “Bicknell'e  Village 
’—one  large  volume  of  55  plates,  jnst  publish- 
; $10  00,  postpaid.  Descriptive  circulars  of 
ihitectnral  Books  and  Journals  mailed  free. — 
iOKNELi.  & Co.,  Publishers,  Troy,  N.  Yv  and 


PRICES  REDUCED  FOR  THE  RE- 
MAINDER OP  THE  SEASON. 

Shell  Boats,  with  Sculls,  complete,  $100. 

Send  for  new  Price-List. 

WATERS,  BALCH,  & CO.,  303  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y 


A POWERFUL  MICROSCOPE  ! 

The  CRA IG  MICROSCOPE  magnifies  ten  thousand 
times.  Price  $2  50.  Indorsed  by  scientific  men.  To 
know  what  they  say  of  it,  send  for  Circular,  stating 
paper  you  saw  this  in.  E.  H.  ROSS, 

313  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


$2000  A YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

To  Agents,  to  sell  the  celebrated  WILSON  SEWING 
MACHINES.  The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stitch 
alike  on  both  sides.  One  Machine  Without  Money. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio ; Boston,  Mass. ; or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TO  INVENTORS. 

Full  information  in  regard  to  obtaining  Patents, 
Extensions,  &c.,  furnished  free.  Address  Hale  & Co- 
Patent  Agents,  Lock  Box  39,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Office,  615  Twelfth  Street. 


DWARD  SEARS’ 

ENGRAVING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

48  BEEKMAN  STREET,  New  York. 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Hid. 


P.  C.  GODFREY,  Agent, 

No.  119  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


STEEL  TAPE  MEASURES. 

10  feet  3.  50  feet  9.  100  feet  16. 

The  most  accurate  Tape  measure.  Also,  Spy-Glasses, 
Microscopes,  &c.,  at  very  redneed  prices.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  W.  Y.  MoALLISTER, 

788  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


P(From  the  Scientific  American,  June  4th,  1870.) 

AIR  TARGET  PISTOL. 

There  is  a peculiar  fascination  in  all  amusements  that  require  skill  of  hand,  eye,  and  judgment,  which  entirely  distin- 
Hflw  finishes  them  from  games  of  chance.  The  latter  soon  pall  upon  the  taste  without  the  zest  given  to  them  bv  stakes.  The 
• \M  former,  the  more  they  are  indulged  in  the  more  they  delight,  because  with  increasing  skill  there  is  an  increasing  sense  of 
W acquired  power,  which  always  comes  from  discipline. 

w • There  is  all  the  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  amusements  that  exists  between  health  and  disease,  between 
I moral  purity  and  moral  depravity.  Hence  those  who  have  made  moral  science  a study  have  been  unanimous  in  rccom- 
j|  mending  games  of  skill,  and  jnst  ns  unanimous  in  deprecating  games  of  chance. 

, Among  all  the  recreations  which  demand  skill,  perhaps  none  present  more  attractions  to  the  majority  of  mankind  than 

shooting;  and  this  amusement  is  also  an  educating  exercise,  training  the  eye  and  nerves  to  steadiness  and  precision. 

At  pleasure  resorts  and  waterimr-places  air-gnn  practice  has  become  a standard  amusement  with  both  sexes. 

Air  pistols  and  guns  have  heretofore  been  somewhat  expensive,  costing  from  twenty  dollars  to  sixty  dollars,  according 
to  style  and  finish.  The  pistol  herewith  illustrated  costs  only  three  and  a half  dollars,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  cheapest  air 
pistol  ever  constructed. 

• The  stock  or  handle  is  of  japanned  iron,  the  barrels  are  of  brass.  The  lower  barrel  is  the  air  pump,  by  which  the  stock 
is  filled  with  condensed  air. 

The  dart  or  bullet  is  pnt  into  the  breech  end  of  the  upper  barrel,  through  an  aperture  shown  in  the  engraving,  aud  the 
t ,,  apertnre  Is  then  closed  by  a ring  slide. 

ner  of  the  lock  strikes  on  a solid  nipple  which  communicates  with  and  opens  a valve  leading  from  the  air  chamber  to  the  upper  barrel,  and  allows 

t air  to  escape  for  a charge.  It  will  shoot  from  five  to  fen  shots  a distance  ranging  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  at  one  charging. 

furnished  with  each  pistol,  and  every  piece  is  tested  before  leaving  the  factory.  E.  H.  Hawley,  Patentee.  .Tune  1,  1869.  For  pistols,  address 

P.  C.  GODFREY,  Agent,  119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silver’s  Patent  Broom. 
75,000  now  in  use.  Recommended  by  Horace  Greeley 
and  American  Agriculturist.  One  county  reserved  for 
each  Agent.  Clegg  & Co.,  New  York,  or  Chicago,  111. 


Worth  of  American  Meat  and  Vegetable  < 
sold  the  first  year.  Extra  inducements  nov 
D.  A.  NEWTON  & CO.,  20  Cortlandt  St.,  N< 
or  209  Lake  St„  Chicago,  111. 


Wf  ANTED  1000  Men,  Women,  Boys,  and  Girls 
V V to  sell  the  Universal  Twine  and  Thread  Cutter, 
for  the  use  of  MERCHANTS,  CLERKS,  and  SALES- 
MEN to  cut  Twine,  and  for  Ladies  to  cut  Thread.  Cap- 
ital required,  from  $1  upward.  Apply  to 

GEORGE  BETTS,  5S1  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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- SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
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Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1870,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 


Entered  aecordi 


THE  SURRENDER  AT  SEDAN. 

About  five  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  Septem- 
ber 1 there  was  a sudden  suspension  of  the  can- 
nonade along  the  Prussian  lines ; and  a few 
minutes  later  a French  officer,  escorted  by  two 
Uhlans,  advanced  up  the  steep  bridle-path  lead- 
ing from  Sedan,  carrying  a white  duster  on  a 


stick  as  a flag  of  truce.  The  messenger  turned 
out  to  be  a French  colonel,  come  to  ask  for 
terms  of  surrender.  After  a very  short  con- 
sultation between  the  King  and  General  Von 
Moltke,  the  messenger  was  told  by  the  Gen- 
eral that,  in  a matter  so  important  as  the  surren- 
der of  at  least  80,000  men  and  an  important 
fortress,  it  was  necessary  to  send  an  officer  of 


high  rank.  “You  are  therefore,”  said  the  Gen- 
eral, “to  return  to  Sedan  and  tell  the  governor 
of  the  town  to  report  himself  immediately  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  If  he  does  not  arrive  within 
an  hour  our  guns  will  again  open  fire.  You  may 
tell  the  commandant  that  there  is  no  use  of  his 
trying  to  obtain  any  other  terms  than  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  ” The  officer  returned  with  this 


message,  and  about  an  hour  later  the  French  Gen- 
eral Reilly  rode  up  with  a letter  for  the  King. 
As  soon  as  the  French  general  was  in  sight  the 
escort  of  cuirassiers  and  dragoons  was  drawn  up 
in  line,  two  deep.  Behind  the  King,  in  front  of 
the  escort,  was  the  staff ; and  ten  yards  in  front 
of  them  again  stood  his  Majesty,  King  William 
of  Prussia,  ready  to  receive  General  Reilly. 


GENERAL  REILLY  BEARING  THE  SURRENDER  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  AT  SEDAN  TO  KING  WILLIAM. 
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That  officer  was  the  beaver  of  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  King 
William.  The  Emperor  wrote:  “As  I can 
not  die  at  the  head  of  my  army,  I lay  my 
sword  at  the  feet  of  your  Majesty.” 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  there  was  a brief 
consultation  between  the  King,  the  Crown  Prince 
(who  had  come  over  from  his  hill  on  the  arrival 
of  the  flag  of  truce),  Count  Bismarck,  General 
Von  Moltke,  and  General  Von  Roon.  After 
a few  minutes’  conversation  the  King  sat  down 
on  a rush-bottomed  chair,  and  wrote  a note  (on 
another  chair  held  as  a table  by  two  aids-de- 
camp)  to  the  Emperor,  asking  him  to  come  next 
morning  to  the  King  of  Prussia's  head-quarters, 
at  Vendresse. 

The  next  day  the  Emperor  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Count  Bismarck,  which  took  place  a 
few  hundred  yards  outside  the  squalid  walls  of 
the  village  of  Donchery,  near  Sedan.  The  hum- 
ble cottage  of  a poor  weaver  stood  near  the  place, 
and  Count  Bismarck  led  the  way  and  entered 
it.  The  room  was  not  pleasant,  and  the  Count 
walked  up  the  stairs.  The  apartment  was  filled 
by  the  hand-loom  and  appliances  of  the  weaver ; 
so  he  descended,  and  found  the  Emperor  sitting 
on  a stone  outside.  Two  chairs  were  brought 
out  of  the  cottage.  The  Emperor  sat  down  in 
one  ; Count  Bismarck  took  the  other,  and 
placed  it  on  his  Majesty’s  left-hand  side.  The 
officers  in  attendance  on  their  fallen  master  lay 
down,  some  distance  away,  upon  a small  plot  of 
grass  in  front  of  the  cottage.  The  conversation 
was  a strange  one.  The  great  point  to  be  gam- 
ed was  peace ; but  no  assurance  of  it  could  be 
obtained  by  Count  Bismarck.  The  Emperor 
stated  that  he  had  no  power ; could  not  negoti- 
ate a peace ; could  not  give  orders  to  the  army 
or  Marshal  Baza  ink.  The  Empress  was  Re- 
gent of  France,  and  on  her  and  her  Ministers 
must  devolve  the  negotiations.  So  Count  Bis- 
marck thereupon  remarked  that  it  was  of  no 
avail  to  hold  any  further  conversation  on  polit- 
ical matters  with  his  Majesty,  and  that  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  see  the  King.  The  Emperor  de- 
sired to  see  the  King  in  person,  but  Count  Bis- 
marck declared  it  was  not  possible  to  accede  to 
his  Majesty’s  wishes  until  the  capitulation  had 
been  signed.  Then,  as  the  conversation  was  be- 
coming rather  dangerous,  and  as  the  situation 
was  becoming  difficult  on  both  sides,  they  ended 
it.  The  interview  terminated.  Count  Bismarck 
went  to  see  the  King ; the  Emperor  withdrew  to 
consult  his  officers. 

At  half  past  eleven  the  following  terms  were 
agreed  upon  between  General  Wimfffen  and 
General  Moltke  : “The  garrison  and  army  of 
Sedan  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  sent 
into  Germany ; officers  to  be  liberated  on  parole 
not  to  serve  again  during  the  war ; all  horses, 
guns,  and  munitions  of  war  to  be  given  up.  ” 

About  two  o’clock  the  King,  with  his  body- 
guard and  escort  of  cuirassiers,  attended  by  the 
Crown  Prince  and  staff  of  general  officers,  pro- 
ceeded to  a chateau  outside  Sedan,  and  received 
the  Emperor,  who  came  with  his  personal  fol- 
lowers and  staff,  in  charge  of  an  escort,  which 
was  ranged  on  the  other  side  of  the  avenue  fac- 
ing the  cuirassiers.  The  King  and  his  captive 
retired  into  the  glass  house  off  one  of  the  saloons 
of  the  drawing-room  floor,  and  they  coujd  be 
seen  by  the  staff  outside  engaged  in  earnest  dia- 
logue. After  the  interview  with  the  King  the 
Emperor  had  a few  moments’  conversation  with 
the  Crown  Prince,  during  which  he  was  much 
agitated  when  alluding  to  the  manner  of  the 
King. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 

THE  action  of  the  New  York  Republican 
Convention  apparently  satisfied  every  body 
but  the  Democrats.  This  is  the  more  surpris- 
ing because  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State, 
in  its  two  great  branches  of  the  Sweeny  and 
the  O’Brien  Democracy,  is  such  a happy  fam- 
ily that  it  should  surely  not  grudge  a little  har- 
mony to  the  Republicans.  There  were,  un- 
doubtedly, serious  differences  and  warm  feeling 
at  the  Saratoga  Convention,  but  there  was  no 
discord  ; and  the  Democratic  papers  are  there- 
fore reduced  to  the  old  shift  of  ribald  abuse  and 
misrepresentation.  The  question  of  general 
sympathy  with  the  Administration  was  tested 
at  the  opening  of  the  Convention,  and  conclu- 
sively settled ; and  the  resolutions  adopted  with 
unanimity  are  not  wanting  in  decisive  clear- 


That  the  Convention  did  not  prefer  Mr. 
Greeley  as  a candidate  for  Governor  is  prob- 
ably not  surprising  to  so  experienced  a poli- 
tician. He  knows  that  a man  who  has  been  for 
a generation  the  editor  of  a leading  party  jour- 
nal, and  who  conceals  no  opinions,  in  the  de- 
gree that  he  has  written  himself  into  fame  has 
written  himself  out  of  availability  as  a party 
candidate.  When  the  victory  of  a party  is  be- 
yond question  it  may  indulge  its  sense  of  re- 
spect and  gratitude ; but  when  the  contest  is 
sharp  and  close  it  will  remember  too  much  of 
the  various  hostility  which  so  long  a career  of 
such  a kind  has  necessarily  occasioned. 

The  condition  of  the  party  and  the  certainty 
of  a contest  inclined  the  Ccnvention  to  some 
man  who  might  be  considered  free  from  such 
disabilities,  and  whose  character  and  fair  fame 
would  commend  him^tt^tba^gqp&iifled  sym- 
pathy and  support  orttfiS  p'di’Ty:  ” Sn'ffli  a can- 


of  the  weightiest,  conventions  ever  assembled 
in  the  State  believed  it  had  found  in  General 
Woodford,  whom  it  called  by  a very  great 
majority  to  bear  its  banner  in  the  campaign- 
majority  which  became  immediately  the  whole 
Convention.  With  General  Woodford  is  as- 
sociated Mr.  Kauffman  as  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. The  objection,  which  is  really  not  im- 
portant, that  he  is  from  the  same  part  of  the 
State  with  General  Woodford,  is  overborne 
by  the  consideration  that  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Erie  delegation.  Mr.  Palmer,  for  Comp- 
troller, is  by  common  consent  one  of  the  best 
nominations  that  could  be  made  by  any  party. 

The  World  received  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral Woodford  with  a sneer.  It  commends 
his  opponent,  Governor  Hoffman,  as  a “ states- 
man.” But  if  epithets  were  arguments  Gen- 
eral Grant  would  never  have  been  elected 
President.  Even  the  exquisite  humor  of  the 
World  in  calling  him  “ Hiram,”  throughout  the 
campaign  of  1868,  did  not  defeat  him.  Let  us 
compare  the  claims  of  these  two  gentlemen 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  honest  voters  of 
New  York.  They  are  both  young  men,  and 
both  lawyers  by  profession.  Mr.  Woodford 
is  called  an  unknown  lawyer.  But  although 
Mr.  Hoffman  was  Recorder,  we  have  not  heard 
that  he  was  of  any  distinction  in  his  profession. 
During  the  war  Mr.  Hoffman  was  of  Copper- 
head sympathies;  Mr.  Woodford  was  a de- 
voted Unionist.  Mr.  Hoffman’s  very  proper 
course  of  official  duty  led  him  to  sentence  the 
convicted  rioters  of  1863  to  the  utmost  punish- 
ment. Mr.  Woodford’s  sense  of  public  duty 
led  him  to  leave  his  profession,  and  raise  a 
regiment,  and  march  against  the  rebels.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Hoffman’s  sentence  of  the 
rioters  his  party,  compelled  at  the  end  of  the 
war  to  nominate  a candidate  who  had  some 
apparent  claim  upon  the  support  of  honest  citi- 
zens, made  Mr.  Hoffman  Mayor.  So,  in  rec- 
ognition ot  the  great  soldier  element  of  the 
party  in  which  he  had  been  so  faithful  and  ef- 
ficient a worker,  General  Woodford  was  made 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

As  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  he  dis- 
charged all  the  duties  of  his  office  with  univers- 
al approval.  As  Mayor  of  the  city  Mr.  Hoff- 
man’s single  remarkable  act  was  his  proclama- 
tion, just  before  the  election  of  1868,  virtually 
denying  the  frauds  which  were  notorious  to 
every  body  actively  concerned  ill  politics- 
frauds  which  the  editor  of  the  World  declared 
were  within  his  knowledge,  and  were  shameful 
— frauds  which  made  Mr.  Hoffman  Governor. 
Mr.  Woodford  left  office  to  return  to  his  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Hoffman,  as  Governor,  besides 
the  routine  duties  of  his  position,  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  his  obedient  signing  of  the  Erie 
bill,  one  of  the  most  monstrous  prostitutions  of 
official  authority  in  our  history — an  act  done 
for  the  advantage  of  political  intriguers  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  the  State  and  the  coun- 
try. 

The  World  calls  Mr.  Hoffman  “a  states- 
man,” and  sneers  at  General  Woodford.  The 
voters  of  New  York  will  consider  the  career  of 
the  two  gentlemen,  and  decide  between  their 
claims  upon  the  confidence  and  support  of  hon- 
est and  intelligent  men..  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  who  is  in  power  when  Mr.  Hoffman 
appears  to  be  Governor.  It  is  equally  well 
known  that  Mr.  Woodford  is  no  man’s  instru- 
ment, and  represents  that  better  tendency  in 
our  politics  which  can  certainly  never  be  devel- 
oped by  the  Democratic  party.  The  contest 
will  inevitably  be  close ; but  with  the  Congres- 
sional law  to  protect  the  ballot-box,  with  the 
profound  conviction  that  the  promises  of  the 
Democratic  party  are  as  worthless  as  rebel  cur- 
rency, with  the  general  feeling  that  Democratic 
ascendency  would  be  fatal  to  the  true  welfare 
of  the  country,  with  a long,  strong,  and  unan- 
imous Republican  pull,  the  State  of  New  York 
may  be  rescued  and  restored  to  its  old  political 
fidelity.  • 

GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain — which  “Americus,”  a learned 
correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post , calls  the 
representative  power  of  the  Teutonic  race — ap- 
parently displeases  Germany,  and  there  has 
been  report  of  a very  crisp  Prussian  demand 
upon  the  British  Government  to  respect  its  neu- 
tral obligations.  The  complaint  of  Prussia  is 
our  old  complaint,  that  Great  Britain  does  not 
efficiently  enforce  those  obligations.  As  to  the 
particular  offense  charged,  the  circular  of  Earl 
Granville,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  says 
very  truly  that  different  nations  take  different 
views  at  different  times  of  what  is  contraband 
of  war,  and  there  are  no  general  decisions. 
And  if  there  were,  neutrals  could  still  convey 
contraband  to  neutral  ports,  and  it  is  too  much 
to  ask  that  neutrals  shall  do  the  work  of  bellig- 
erents. 

Great  Britain  is  not  accused  of  furnishing 
arms  or  ammunition  to  France  to  the  prejudice 
of  Germany,  nor  of  violating  any  treaty  obliga- 
tion, but  stress  is  laid  by  Prussia  upon  the  fact 
that  coal  has  been  exported  to  France.  But 
Prussian  authors  of  the  best  repute  have  held 
that  coal  is  not  contraband,  and  if  it  were,  the 
offense  lies  in  the  destination  of  the  cargo, 
,ust  be  decided  by  the  belligerent  prize 


court,  and  not  by  the  British  Government. 
Earl  Granville,  in  a wholly  frank  and  manly 
way,  states  the  recent  exportation  from  Great 
Britain  of  objects  that  might  be  denounced  as 
contraband  in  proof  of  the  equity  of  British  ac- 
tion. 

But  the  eager  haste  with  which,  as  we  stated 
last  week,  Parliament  has  amended  the  British 
neutrality  law,  shows  an  anxious  wish  not  to 
appear  wanting  in  honorable  neutrality,  even 
if  it  does  not  betray  a slight  doubt  that  there 
may  have  been  some  real  offense.  The  action 
of  Parliament  is  a sign  of  friendship  which 
Prussia  can  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  and  ac- 
cept. If  the  change  in  the  British  law  had 
been  made  upon  our  complaint  during  the  re- 
bellion in  this  country,  our  national  feeling  to- 
ward Great  Britain  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  exists.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  the  same  sagacity  which  dictated 
the  circular  of  Earl  Granville,  and  which,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Government,  has  amend- 
ed the  neutrality  law,  will  perceive  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  an  expression  of  regret  to  the 
United  States,  accompanied  with  an  offer  of  a 
settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  and  to  believe,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  Great  Britain  is  the  result  of  fear ; that 
in  our  case  she  supposed  we  were  to  be  defeat- 
ed, and  therefore  did  not  care  to  prejudice  the 
conqueror,  while  she  is  now  quite  sure  that  Ger- 
many will  be  the  victor,  and  so  drops  an  anch- 
or to  windward.  This  view  is  unquestionably 
partly  true.  But  it  is  still  possible  to  believe 
that  statesmanship  is  not  solely  inspired  by  the 
basest  and  most  selfish  views,  and  may  some- 
times rise  to  the  perception  of  the  policy  of  in- 
ternational friendship.  Every  unprejudiced  En- 
glishman must  certainly  see  that  Great  Brit- 
ain would  not  have  acted  unwisely  for  herself, 
would  neither  have  injured  her  prestige  nor  her 
power,  if  she  had  been  willing,  by  amending 
her  neutrality  law,  to  show  a friendly  wish  to 
respect  her  neutral  obligations  toward  us.  Na- 
tions are  strong  in  the  sympathy  of  other  na- 
tions, as  well  as  in  their  own  power,  as  Ger- 
many feels  at  this  moment.  It  is  a truth  to 
which  we  do  not  believe  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Earl  Granville  are  blind. 

Meanwhile  a good  understanding  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  is  most  desirable 
for  every  reason.  Civilization  could  no  more 
gain  by  a war  betw  een  those  powers  than  by  a 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. That  we  have  suffered  by  British  feeling 
and  conduct  during  our  war  is  no  reason  that 
we  should  wish  to  see  Great  Britain  in  trouble ; 
for  the  misfortune  of  England  could  not  be  the 
advantage  of  America.  To  spite  a neighbor 
may  gratify  an  emotion  of  hostility,  but  it  is 
not  a promising  method  of  promoting  the  har- 
mony or  the  welfare  of  neighborhoods.  There 
is  no  man  in  his  senses  who  does  not  wish  that 
the  differences  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  may  be  amicably  adjusted  ; and, 
for  similar  reasons,  that  the  friendly  relations 
of  Germany  and  England  may  not  be  disturbed. 
The  power  and  influence  of  the  press  to  this  re- 
sult are  incalculable,  and  to  treat  pending  ques- 
tions in  a tone  of  flippancy  or  bitterness  is  to  as- 
sume the  gravest  responsibility. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  MINORITIES. 

The  late  Convention  at  Reading,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, to  consider  the  minority  system  of 
representation  is  a significant  sign  of  political 
progress.  Illinois  has  just  constitutionally  pro- 
vided for  the  voice  of  the  minority  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the 
managers  of  all  incorporated  companies  in  the 
State ; and  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  sug- 
gests to  the  next  Legislature  of  that  State  the 
adoption  of  a similar  system  for  the  election  of 
various  officers,  and  an  act  for  a Constitutional 
Convention  to  embody  this  and  other  wise  pro- 
visions in  the  fundamental  law.  The  proposi- 
tion in  its  simplest  form  is  that,  in  a community 
of  two  thousand  voters,  the  views  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  shall  not  be  totally  disre- 
garded, but  shall  have  a positive  and  authorized 
expression. 

The  opponents  of  the  scheme  say,  indeed, 
that  practically  in  the  case  supposed  the  rep- 
resentative does  not  disregard  the  opinions  of 
the  large  minority  ; that  not  only  his  general 
intelligence,  but  his  wish  not  to  become  obnox- 
ious in  a community  so  evenly  divided,  makes 
him  very  cautious  and  moderate  ; that,  in  fine, 
the  minority  really  tempers  his  action,  which  is 
all  that  a minority  can  fairly  expect.  But,  al- 
though this  seems  reasonable  enough,  the  fact 
is  otherwise.  In  a country  like  ours,  where  the 
policy  of  a party  necessarily  prevails,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  party,  whether  elected  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  or  by  one  majority,  equally  sup- 
port the  same  party  measures.  It  would  not 
be  possible  upon  studying  the  votes  in  Congress, 
for  instance,  to  determine  which  representatives 
of  the  dominant  party  were  elected  by  large  and 
which  by  small  majorities.  Where  the  latter  is 
the  case  the  opinions  of  the  minority  do  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  representative’s  vote,  and 
the  minority  is  practically  unrepresented. 

Again,  it  is  said  by  the  opponents  of  the  sys- 
tem that  it  would  lead  to  the  representation  of 
special  interests  and  classes,  while  it  is  desirable 
that  the  general  interest  should  contr<|ljL^^f|^'  | 


I lion ; and  that  the  general  interest  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority.  But  this  is  only  a 
plausible  objection.  For,  in  fact,  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  persons  do  not  represent 
a special  interest  any  more  than  a thousand  and 
one  persons  do.  In  both  cases  the  numbers 
represent  those  who  agree  upon  a policy  which 
is  best  for  the  general  interest.  Probably  all 
intelligent  people  would  admit  that  a represent- 
ation of  special  interests  would  be  very  unde- 
sirable and  surely  fatal  to  wise  legislation.  In- 
deed, the  vice  of  much  of  our  present  legislation 
is  that  it  is  dictated  by  certain  special  interests. 
The  representative  is  hopelessly  confused  by  the 
constituent  who  says  to  him : “ Sir,  the  bellows- 
makers  are  protected,  and  I demand  equal  pro- 
tection for  the  makers  of  fine-tooth  combs.” 
There  is  no  consistent  reply  to  such  an  ar- 
gument; the  member  must  vote  for  the  de- 
mand. But  deliberately  to  recognize  and  or- 
ganize such  a system,  to  have  a Congress  of 
representatives  of  bellows-makers  and  fine-tooth 
combs,  would  be  very  much  more  inconvenient 
than  the  present  system. 

The  obvious  advantage  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority representation  is  that  it  gives  to  the  Leg- 
islature the  relative  weight  of  numbers  and  opin- 
ion that  actually  exists  in  the  country.  If  it  be 
said  that  in  critical  emergencies  this  is  not  ad- 
visable, because  great  unanimity  of  sentiment 
and  action  is  then  often  indispensable,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  expected  in  an  exact  rep- 
resentation of  differing  opinions,  it  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  remembered  that  when  great 
emergencies  arise,  as  now  in  France,  there  is 
virtual  unanimity  in  the  Legislature,  and  that 
one  of  the  advantages  of  minority  representa- 
tion is  that  it  diminishes  the  probabilities  of  such 
emergencies.  If  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of 
the  country  had  been  proportionately  represent- 
ed in  Congress,  the  insolent  audacity  of  the 
slavery  Democracy  would  have  been  checked. 

It  is  evidently  a subject  which  is  exciting  the 
interest  of  political  thinkers.  It  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  our  recent  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion upon  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Hale,  then 
of  Essex ; and  it  was  in  a certain  form  adopt- 
ed at  the  election  of  Judges  of  Appeals  in  the 
spring.  Nor  has  any  change  so  radical  ever 
been  received  with  more  favor.  Ex-Senator 
Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  reform ; and 
he  very  truly  says  that  it  is  in  no  sense  a parti- 
san, but  a truly  patriotic  movement. 


THE  DEMOCRATS  AND  THE  WAR. 

An  influential  Western  German  paper,  the 
Anzeiger  des  West  ms,  published  at  St.  Louis, 
calls  attention  to  the  striking  fact  that,  with  a 
few  insignificant  exceptions,  “ the  entire  Dem- 
ocratic press  in  America  has  taken  side  in  the 
present  war  for  France.”  And  it  adds,  that 
“the  insults  which  the  Democratic  papers  now 
heap  upon  the  Germans  strike  deep,  and  will 
not  be  forgotten.”  But  the  fact  ought  not  to 
surprise  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic press.  It  is  always  upon  the  side  which 
surprises  the  Anzeiger.  The  most  malignant 
criticisms  of  John  Bright,  and  other  European 
liberals,  that  have  appeared  in  the  United  States, 
have  been  those  of  Democratic  papers;  and 
Democratic  papers  also  have  steadily  sung  the 
praises  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  Csesarism. 
By  all  kinds  of  innuendoes  and  implications 
against  those  who  were  conspicuously  opposed 
to  him,  by  exculpations  of  his  worst  acts  and  by 
making  the  most  of  the  less  nefarious,  the  in- 
fluence of  that  press  has  been  generally  thrown 
in  favor  of  the  Napoleonic  empire. 

Naturally,  therefore,  since  the  war  began  the 
Democratic  press  has  vehemently  favored  the 
Emperor.  We  do  not  recall  one  hearty  protest 
in  any  Democratic  paper  against  the  utterly 
wanton  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon,  which  has 
brought  such  calamities  upon  the  French  people 
and  upon  Europe.  That  the  war  is  any  thing 
more  than  a trial  of  strength  between  two  arm- 
ies it  seems  not  to  be  able  to  perceive.  When 
Louis  Napoleon  put  forth  his  foolish  procla- 
mation, its  criticism  was  that  he  managed  his 
case  skillfully,  and  the  events  daily  reported 
are  interpreted  as  unfavorably  to  Germany  as 
they  possibly  can  be.  The  attempts  of  the 
Democratic  papers  to  evacuate  this  position  of 
hostility  to  the  Germans  in  the  war,  and  through 
them  to  European  liberal  progress,  are  as  com- 
ical as  they  are  futile.  But  the  ludicrous  effort 
only  seems  to  show  an  uneasy  consciousness  of 
having  blundered.  It  does  not  iu  the  least  dis- 
close any  perception  of  the  fact  that  the  cause 
of  Germany  is  that  of  liberty  and  justice,  as 
much  for  France  as  for  itself.  Indeed,  the  sin- 
cerity of  fine  words,  extorted  only  by  fears  of 
political  harm  at  home,  and  which  are  contra- 
dicted by  the  uniform  tone  of  the  papers  that 
now  use  them,  is  not  very  impressive.  Papers 
that  have  for  years  praised  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  remember  to  say  a few  phrases  about  the 
people  of  Europe  only  when  he  is  humbled,  are 
not  likely  to  deceive  the  dullest  of  their  readers. 

But  the  secret  of  the  Democratic  sympathy 
with  Louis  Napoleon,  and  of  Democratic  hos- 
tility to  the  Germans,  which  the  Anzeiger  re- 
marks, is  not  merely  the  fact  that  some  Irish 
capitQ  f,\ja|  j<fXgeJetfri:}^>e  made  out  of  it,  as 
the  Fenians  had  declared  for  France;  it  is  much 
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generation  has  been  engaged  in  inventing  ex- 
cuses for  slave-masters  at  home,  and  therefore 
kaiurally  sympathizes  with  despots  abroad.  It 
has  uc  sympathy  with  liberty  in  Europe,  be- 
cause ij  has  been  the  relentless  enemy  of  lib- 
erty in  the  United  States.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment, when  it  is  unwillingly  forced  to  say  an 
apparently  kind  word  for  the  poor  masses  in  Eu- 
rope, it  is  striving  to  put  the  poor  masses  of 
half  of  this  country  under  the  heel  of  hatred 
and  prejudice.  The  moral  and  political  per, 
ception  of  such  a press  is  necessarily  obscured. 
The  intelligent  and  honorable  public  sentiment 
of  this  country  has  sympathized  with  Germany 
in  the  war,  as  in  our  late  war  it  took  part  with 
the  loyal  men  and  the  slaves  in  the  Southern 
States  against  the  oligarchy  of  Democratic  reb- 
el chiefs.  But  the  former  apologists  of  slavery, 
and  the  present  enemies  of  equal  political  rights 
at  home,  are  instinctively  the  friends  of  Csesar- 
ism  and  the  empire  abroad. 

And  even  had  the  present  war  been  merely  a 
contest  between  King  William  and  Louis  Na- 
foleon,  the  fact  that  it  was  brought  on  with- 
out a pretense  of  excuse,  “ begun  at  the  end,” 
as  Gaspakin  says  by  the  Emperor,  would  have 
determined  the  sympathy  of  just  and  honorable 
minds.  For  all  the  horrible  carnage  of  the  last 
weeks  at  Haguenau,  before  Metz,  and  upon  the 
Meuse — for  the  anguish  of  innumerable  homes 
in  France  and  Germany — for  the  devastation 
of  peaceful  countries,  the  ruin  of  great  public 
works,  and  the  incalculable  waste  and  loss  of 
war — for  the  present  untold  suffering  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  weight  of  taxation  that  will 
long  keep  fresh  the  bitterness  of  to-day,  Louis 
Napoleon  is  morally  responsible.  The  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  of  France  as  well  as  of  Germany, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  will  neither 
forget  him  nor  his  feeble  apologists  elsewhere. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 

It  is  under  disastrous  circumstances  that  the 
new  republic  begins  in  France,  and  every  hu- 
mane man  will  wish  it  moderation  and  sa- 
gacity. But  the  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Jules 
Fa vue,  began  with  something  very  like  a mis- 
take. He  apparently  expected  Germany  to 
stop  the  war.  But  Germany  did  not  begin  it. 
M.  Fayre  declares  that  the  King  said  he  was 
defending  himself  against  the  Emperor,  and, 
as  the  Emperor  is  gone,  M.  Favue  seemed  to 
expect  the  German  armies  to  retire.  But  how 
was  the  Emperor  able  to  attack  Germany  ? 
Because  of  the  support  of  France.  The  French 
people  have  adopted  the  Emperor’s  war,  and 
it  is  for  them  to  say  that  they  wish  to  stop. 

Before  these  words  are  printed  we  hope  that 
they  may  do  so.  Certainly  until  then  the  King 
has  no  alternative.  If  from  the  field  of  Sedan 
he  had  said  to  the  French  people,  “ Have  you 
had  enough,  and  will  you  make  peace?”  there 
would  have  been  a war  of  defiance.  When  he 
comes  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  if  he  reiterates 
the  demand,  and  Paris  should  reply  that  it 
treats  with  no  enemy  who  stands  upon  the  soil 
of  France,  what  is  King  William  to  do?  Is  he 
to  retire  beyond  the  Rhine,  propose  his  condi- 
tions, and  resume  the  war  if  they  are  rejected  ? 
Would  the  United  States  of  America  do  so 
under  similar  circumstances  ? The  controlling 
fact  of  the  situation  is,  that  France  has  adopted 
the  war,  and  must,  therefore,  make  the  first 
overtures  of  peace.  And  this  not  from  any 
Quixotic  point  of  pride,  but  from  the  necessities 
of  the  situation.  What  possible  security  could 
Germany  have  that  France,  revived  under  a 
republic,  would  not  renew  the  attack? 

It  is  the  moment  for  foreign  and  friendly  states 
to  represent  to  France  the  demands  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  we  have  little  doubt  that  they  are  doing 
so  even  now.  That  France  has  become  a repub- 
lic does  not  justify  the  war.  The  Germans  are 
on  French  soil,  indeed,  but  they  are  there  be- 
cause of  the  Emperor’s  war.  France  has  re- 
jected the  Emperor ; let  her  repudiate  his  war, 
and  the  Germans  will  retire.  This  is  the  logic 
of  the  situation,  which  M.  Jules  Favre  seems 
to  have  failed  to  comprehend ; and  it  is  not 
affected  by  the  change  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. 


THE  OLD  SERPENT. 

The  tenacious  refusal  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  recognize  any  of  the  fundamental 
changes  wrought  by  the  war,  or,  more  truly 
speaking,  made  evident  by  the  war,  is  extraor- 
dinary. But  it  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  it  re- 
veals more  plainly  the  tendency  and  policy  of 
the  party.  If  the  bloody  attempt  at  secession 
might  have  been  supposed  to  prove  any  thing, 
it  is  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  tol- 
erate the  old  theory  of  State  sovereignty.  Any 
effort  to  recuperate  that  doctrine  is  necessarily 
anarchical.  That  the  Union  is  paramount ; 
that  the  States,  equal  as  they  constitutionally 
are,  have  no  right,  upon  any  pretense  whatever, 
to  disturb  the  Union,  which  is  the  guarantee  of 
that  common  equality,  has  been  settled  finally 
and  forever.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  insin- 
uate the  old  dogma,  and  under  obscure  phrases 
to  renew  the  declaration  of  the  State  authority 
as  supreme,  is  merely  a reopening  of  the  whole 
angry  discussion.  . . 

Thus  the  DemocWtldi^JultiyiC  GL^rgia,  not 


daring  to  assert  openly  that  the  State  reserves 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  if  it 
chooses,  but  wishing  to  foster  as  ugly  and  hos- 
tile a feeling  as  possible,  has  just  resolved  : 

“That  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
stand  upon  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  Union,  bringing  into  special  prominence,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  present  extraordinary  condition  of  the 
country,  the  unchangeable  determination  that  this  is  a 
Union  of  States,  and  the  indestructibility  of  the  States, 
and  of  their  rights,  and  of  their  equality  with  each  oth- 
er, is  an  indispensable  part  of  our  political  system.” 

This  is  part  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  non- 
acquiescence of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
results  of  the  war  and  in  reconstruction.  It  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  decision  in  the  field,  nor 
with  the  repeated  judgments  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  content  with  the  election  of  1868, 
which  was  an  appeal  to  the  people  upon  the  va- 
lidity of  Republican  reconstruction,  which  pro- 
ceeded upon  views  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
the  Democratic  dogmas.  Indeed,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  knows  only  too  well  that  the  mo- 
ment it  leaves  its- old  ground  of  injustice  to  the 
negro,  and  concedes  that  every  citizen  should 
be  civilly  and  politically  equal,  and  that  the 
States  form  a really  national  Union,  and  not  a 
confederacy  at  the  pleasure  of  a packed  vote  of 
its  weakest  member,  that  moment  it  is  irre- 
trievably lost.  It  coheres  as  a party  because  it 
is  the  organization  of  all  the  disaffected  to  the 
Government  upon  every  ground,  and  of  all  who 
still  cherish  the  theories  which  hard  experience 
has  exposed  and  refuted. 

It  is  for  the  people  of  the  country  to  decide 
whether  its  peace  and  progress  are  likely  to  be 
promoted  by  a party  which  steadily  insists  that 
the  Union  is  a mere  league  of  sovereign  States 
— the  dogma  of  Calhoun,  and  inevitably  the 
root  of  endless  jealousy  and  confusion. 


A BRITISH  STATUE  OF  STONE- 
WALL JACKSON. 

Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  known  as  “His- 
toricus”  of  the  London  Times , writes  to  that 
paper  a letter  upon  the  projected  statue  to 
Stonewall  Jackson  by  his  British  admirers, 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  Richmond.  He  very 
vehemently  accuses  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and 
his  friends  of  mischief  - making,  and  exhorts 
them  to  Impend  their  money  more  wisely.  But 
that  is  advice  thrown  away.  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  and  his  friends  are  constantly  engaged 
in  demonstrating  that  they  are  not  wise  men, 
and  therefore  they  can  not  act  wisely. 

On  the  other  hand,  “ Historicus”  need  not 
be  troubled  for  us.  If  the  friends  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson  wish  to  erect  a statue  to  him, 
they  can  do  so  without  exasperating  any  body. 
But  it  would  be  a very  foolish  thing  to  do,  be- 
cause bronze  endures  longer  than  the  men  or 
the  passions  of  any  period.  And  when  the 
Southern  feeling  that  attended  our  late  war 
has  gradually  passed  away,  as  it  surely  will — 
“the  King  over  the  water”  will  not  be  always 
toasted — the  cause  in  which  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  fought  will  be  more  remembered  than  the 
skill  and  sagacity  which  he  displayed  in  fight- 
ing. His  valor  was  horribly  misapplied.  If 
the  statue  were  erected,  and  a true  inscription 
placed  upon  the  pedestal,  it  would  read : “To 
a religious  man  and  a brave  soldier,  who  fell  in 
the  effort  to  extend  human  slavery.” 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and  his  friends  might 
wisely  consider  whether  that  is  the  kind  of  me- 
morial which  the  descendants  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  would  wish  to  see. 


NOTES. 

The  New  York  World  speaks  of  “ the  note 
of  freedom  summoning  the  people  to  possess 
their  own”  as  the  “one  only  clarion  note  which 
rouses  the  Democratic  heart.  ” Considering  that 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  most  hope- 
less system  of  slavery  in  the  world  was  for  a gen- 
eration the  chief  policy  of  the  Democratic  party, 
that  it  now  bitterly  opposes  the  political  equal- 
ity of  a large  part  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  that  its  “one  only  clarion  note”  is  the  cry 
“I) — the  nigger!”  the  reader  of  this  amusing 
assertion  will  naturally  remark,  withMr.  Squeers : 
“ Here’s  richness ! ” 

Twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Seward  made  a speech 
at  Rochester,  in  which  he  defined  the  great  con- 
test in  the  country  between  liberty  and  slavery 
as  “the  irrepressible  conflict."  Thereupon  he 
was  fiercely  attacked  in  many  newspapers  as  if 
he  had  advised  universal  hatred  and  bloodshed. 
One  paper  especially,  because  of  his  simple  state- 
ment of  a fact,  pursued  him  for  years  as  the  au- 
thor of  “the  brutal  and  bloody  manifesto.”  In 
the  same  paper,  which  has  seen  the  justification 
of  Mr.  Seward's  words,  we  now  read  in  refer- 
ence to  his  journey  to  China:  “Heaven  keep 
the  grand  old  statesman  through  the  long  jour- 
ney that  lie  has  undertaken.  He  has  escaped 
the  assassin’s  knife  and  survived  long  years  of 
arduous  labor  for  his  country,  and  when  he  dies 
at  last  we  hope  it  will  be  within  the  limits  of  that 
country  and  in  his  own  homestead.”  What  a 
pity  that  the  paper  was  not  keen  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  Mr.  Seward  was  a grand  old  states- 
man, instead  of  a brutal  and  bloody  disorganize!-, 
at  the  time  when  the  perception  might  have  been 
of  some  use  to  the  country  ! 

Archbishop  M‘Closkf.y,  in  his  address  re- 
plying to  the  welcome  from  the  members  of  his 
diocese,  also  says,  substantially,  that  the  dogma 
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of  Papal  Infallibility  has  always  been  held  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Archbishop,  how- 
ever, must  be  aware  that  this  assertion  is  direct- 
ly and  unconditionally  denied  by  some  of  the 
chief  scholars  and  dignitaries  of  his  Church. 
And,  as  we  have  already  shown  from  the  words 
of  the  dogma,  if  the  doctrine  as  now  announced 
has  been  always  held  by  the  Church,  the  action 
of  the  Council  is  wholly  superfluous,  because  the 
Pope,  according  to  the  words  of  the  dogma,  is 
infallible  whether  the  Council  acknowledges  the 
fact  or  not. 

The  Harpers  have  just  issued  a “Life  ot 
Dickens,”  by  the  author  of  the  “Life  of  Thack- 
eray,” which  is  a delightful  sketch  of  the  career 
and  works  of  the  novelist.  The  work,  which  is 
of  moderate  size  and  cost,  is  enriched  by  some 
very  interesting  illustrations  of  the  houses  in 
which  Mr.  Dickens  lived  at  various  times,  and 
in  which  he  wrote  his  different  tales.  There  are 
also  several  of  the  portraits  taken  at  different 
times  in  his  career,  and  a study  of  Dickens’s 
characters,  drawn  by  “Phiz,”  Mr.  IIablot  K. 
Browne,  who  was  the  original  delineator  of 
most  of  the  famous  Dickens  figures.  The  book 
has  also  an  .account  ef  the  unpleasant  difference 
between  Dickens  and  Thacker  at — a difference 
which  was  happily  forgotten  before  Thackeray 
died.  The  tone  and  treatment  of  the  interesting 
subject  of  this  little  book  are  unexceptionable, 
and  it  is  sure  to  hold  a permanent  place  among 
the  memorials  of  the  author. 

The  Harpers  have  also  published  an  Ameri- 
can novel,  “The  New  Timothy,’  by  the  author 
of  “Inside;"  and  it  is  truly  an  American  novel, 
and  one  of  the  most  original  and  racy.  Like 
the  “Chronicle  of  Secession,'  which  was  the 
sub-title  of  “ Inside,”  it  is  rather  a series  of  con- 
tinuous sketches  than  a regularly  developing  tale. 
The  theme  is  the  life  of  a young  clergyman  in  a 
Southwestern  village,  just  before  the  war ; and 
around  him  are  collected  groups  of  figures  and 
pictures  of  society  and  scenery  which  are  unique 
in  themselves,  and  are  brought  out  with  the  most 
vivid  touches  of  humorous  characterization.  The 
book  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  freshness  and 
spirit,  its  shrewd  observation,  and  insight  into 
character. 

The  Prince  De  Joinville,  who  was  first  known 
in  this  country  as  a young  naval  officer  upon  La 
Belle  Poale,  and  who  danced  gayly  at  the  balls 
of  the  last  generation  in  New  York,  and  who 
afterward  came,  during  our  war,  a graver  and 
older  man,  with  sympathies  for  the  good  cause, 
has  just  written  a manly  and  touching  letter 
upon  the  French  situation.  He  takes  of  course, 
and  with  fervor,  the  part  of  his  country.  He 
sees  only  Fiance  desolated  and  stricken.  But 
he  feels  the  want  of  leadership.  “ We  must  be 
commanded.  Shall  we  be  so  ?”  And  again  : 
“ If  our  army  finds  a chief  to  direct  it,  the  efforts 
of  the  Prussians  will  be  exhausted  in  the  centre 
of  France,  and  they  will  find  their  Borodino 
there.  Nothing  is  lost,  and  I still  dream  of  a 
great  national  movement  by  which  France  will 
hurl  the  enemy  from  her  soil.  Hours,  minutes, 
are  precious.  I am  no  longer  myself.”  The 
Prince,  who  is  a man,  like  his  brothers,  of  intel- 
ligence and  capacity,  says  that  he  can  not  under- 
stand the  action  of  the  French  Chambers,  as  if 
there  could  be  any  other  thought  than  national 
unity  and  salvation.  He  says  that  he  has  re- 
ceived no  reply  to  his  offer  to  serve  in  the  army 
under  the  Emperor,  and  asserts:  “Whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  the  present  Government, 
it  is  better  than  a provisional  one,  from  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  it  is  organized.  And,  if  resistance 
can  be  prolonged,  it  is  it  alone  which  will  have 
to  submit  to  the  law  of  the  conqueror.  But  any 
thing  in  preference  to  this  alternative.”  Nothing 
could  more  plainly  show  the  extremity  of  France 
than  such  a letter  from  such  a man. 

Mu.  Frederick  Kapp,  long  a well-known 
citizen  of  New  York,  and  a most  efficient  Com- 
missioner of  Emigration,  who  returned  to  Ger- 
many to  reside,  last  spring,  gives  the  following 
explanation  of  the  greater  readiness  of  the  Prus- 
sians for  the  war : 

“The  reason  w-liy  we  were  ready  sooner  than  the 
French  is  that  the  French  marched  their  regiments, 
incomplete  as  they  were,  to  the  frontier,  and  ordered 
those  who  were  on  leave,  or  who  belonged  to  their  re- 
serves, to  join  their  regiments  singly  as  well  as  they 
could.  These  men  were  scattered  all  over  France, 
while  according  to  the  Prussian  system  every  regi- 
ment is  raised  in  a certain  district,  where  the  reserves 
and  those  on  leave  of  absence  can  he  called  in  a few 
hours.  When  a Prussian  regiment  reaches  the  place 
of  its  destination  it  is  complete  and  ready  to  light, 
while  it  is  very  difficult  in  France  and  other  states  of 
Europe  to  reach  the  normal  war  strength  of  the  vari- 
ous regiments ; in  all  cases  more  men  were  ready  for 
service  in  every  Prussian  regiment  than  were  required 
to  make  them  complete.  As  much  as  possible  the 
married  Landwehr  men  were  refused,  because  a suffi- 
cient number  of  single  men  offered  themselves.  Those 
Landwehr  men  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
war  of  1663  are  assigned  to  the  fortresses,  in  order  to 
gve  the  younger  ones  an  opportunity  to  serve  in 

Notwithstanding  the  vehement  assertion 
upon  the  part  of  many  of  the  bishops  who  were 
at  the  Council,  especially  of  ArchbishopPuRCELL, 
that  the  new  dogma  does  not  give  the  Pope  any 
claim  to  political  supremacy  beyond  his  own  do- 
minions, we  observe  that  the  Baron  Von  Beust, 
the  sagacious  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  urged  the 
abrogation  of  the  Concordat  between  Austria  and 
Rome,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  relations  with  a power  whose  preten- 
sions were  suddenly  found  to  be  illimitable. 

In  his  “Life  of  Charles  Dickens,”  published 
by  Messrs.  T.  B.  Peterson  & Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie  offers  us  a most 
entertaining  and  instructive  personal  and  litera- 
ry history.  Dr.  Mackenzie  is  a very  warm  ad- 
mirer but  not  an  indiscriminate  eulogist  of  the 
great  author,  and  his  graphic  and  vivacious  pen 


carries  the  reader  on  from  page  to  page,  from 
one  event  of  Dickens’s  life  to  another,  from 
one  book  to  the  next,  blending  the  story  of  the 
man  and  the  author  so  intimately  that  the  whole 
work  leaves  a very  characteristic  impression  of 
its  subject ; for  in  the  minds  of  all  his  admirers 
the  man  Dickens  is  inseparable  from  the  novel- 
ist. The  book  is  full  of  fresh  anecdotes,  and  of 
copious  information  and  speculation  upon  the 
originals  of  many  of  the  most  familiar  characters 
in  the  novels,  and  it  is  enriched  with  a collection 
of  many  of  Dickens’s  uncollected  pieces  and 
notes  hitherto  unpublished,  with  his  will  and 
Dean  Stanley’s  sermon.  It  is  a fresh  and  most 
pleasant  survey  of  the  busy  and  beneficent  life 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  contemporaries. 
Necessarily,  it  was  written  in  haste,  but  obvious- 
ly, also,  the  material  has  been  carefully  collected, 
and  was  held  in  readiness.  To  the  same  haste 
we  must  attribute  one  or  two  little  “digs,”  which 
we  are  sorry  to  see,  and  which  jar  upon  the  gen- 
eral good-humor  of  a book  which  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  every  one  who  begins  it. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  decheance  by 
the  Corps  Legislatif,  and  the  formation  of  a provision- 
al government,  the  Republic  was  proclaimed  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  A government  of  national  defense, 
composed  of  eleven  members  and  all  the  Deputies  of 
Paris,  was  constituted,  and  ratified  by  popular  accla- 
mation. The  names  of  the  eleven  are  Arago,  Emanuel 
Cremieux,  Jules  Favre,  Jules  Ferry.  Gambetta,  Gar- 
nier-Pages,  Glais-Bizoin,  Eugene  Pelletan,  M.  Picard, 
Rochefort,  and  Jules  Simon.  General  Trochu  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  War,  in  place  of  Count  Palikao, 
and  continued  in  the  position  of  Governor  of  Paris. 

The  new  ministry  at  once  entered  into  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers,  several  of  which  promptly  recog- 
nized the  Republic  as  a government  de  facto,  the  Unit- 
ed States  being  among  the  first.  The  Ring  of  Piussia, 
it  is  said,  declines  to  acknowledge  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  continues  to  regard  (Napoleon  I1L  os  the 
rightful  ruler  of  France. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Marshal  M ‘Ma- 
hon’s army  the  Prussians,  leaving  a large  force  to 
watch  Bazaine  at  Metz,  advanced  upon  Paris  by  two 
routes,  on  the  north  from  Sedan,  aim  on  the  east  from 
Chalons,  and  were  expected  to  unite  before  the  French 
capital  about  the  14th  inst  The  defenses  of  the  city 
are  said  to  be  complete.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
no  regular  siege  can  take  place  without  such  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  Prussian  army  as  would  take  every 
able-bodied  man  in  Germany.  King  William  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  reduce 
the  city  by  a bombardment,  but  would  starve  the  in- 
habitants into  submission  by  cutting  the  railway  com- 
munications, shutting  off  supplies,  and  keeping  the 
population  in  a constant  panic  by  means  of  harassing 
cavalry  raids.  Meanwhile  the  most  energetic  efforts 
are  making  to  provision  the  city  for  a long  siege,  and 
the  military  strength  of  the  defenders  has  been  greatly 
augmented  by  the  arrival  of  General  Vinoy  from  Cha- 
lons with  a powerful  co  ps  d’armee.  The  railroads 
and  forests  about  the  city  have  been  destroyed,  so  as 
to  delay  the  Prussian  advance. 

Marshal  Bazaine  still  holds  out  at  Metz.  It  was  ru- 
mored, but  apparently  w ithout  foundation,  that  he  re- 
cently made  a successful  sortie,  and  that  a large  por- 
tion of  his  army  broke  through  the  Prussian  lines  and 
escaped.  The  defense  of  Strasbourg  is  heroically  main- 
tained. It  is  reported  that  a deputation  has  set  out 
from  Berne  to  Intercede  with  King  William  against 
the  further  bombardment  of  a city  which  can  exert  no 
influence  on  the  fortune  of  the  war.  The  little  fortress 
of  Toul  holds  out  gallantly  at  last  advices,  and  the 
Garde  Mobile  defending  it  have  made  a sortie  with 
some  damage  to  the  besiegers.  Laon,  a small  town  on 
the  line  of  the  Prussian  advance,  surrendered  to  escape 
bombardment  The  Prussians  blew  up  the  fortifica- 
tions. 

A London  dispatch  says  that  three  energetic  dis- 

Satches  have  gone  through  from  Washington  to  Ber- 
n,  all  against  a continuance  of  the  war. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  and  her  son  are  at  the  Marine 
Hotel  in  Hastings,  England.  Her  meeting  with  the 
Prince  Imperial  was  most  sad  and  touching.  The 
Prince  threw  himself  into  his  mother’s  arms,  sobbing, 
“ O,  monpanvre  papa  /” 

It  is  reported  that  intrigues  among  some  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  have  occasioned  great  uneasiness  at  Ber- 
lin, and  that  King  William  has  been  entreated  to  re- 
turn home. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  World  telegraphs  that 
advices  from  Florence  indicate  that  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment has  determined  to  forestall  all  revolutionary 
movements  in  Italy  and  Rome  by  an  official  occupa- 
tion of  the  Roman  territory,  without  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  harming  the  Pope,  but  to  preserve  the  Cath- 
olic world  from  a great  catastrophe.  Several  members 
of  the  College  of  Cardinals  have  given  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  necessity  of  this  step.  The  Italian  army  now 
holds  all  the  roads  north  and  south  leading  into  the 
Roman  territory.  An  Italian  squadron  is  at  Civita 
Vecchia.  No  conflict  is  anticipated  with  the  Zouaves, 
General  Kemzler,  the  Papal  War  Minister,  haring  given 
his  opinion  that  the  Papal  forces  do  not  justify  any  at- 
tempt at  resistance.  The  Prussian  government  has 
notified  the  Italian  government  that  ft  has  no  inten- 
tion of  interfering  In  any  way  with  the  question  of 
Rome.  Upon  the  occupation  of  the  city  a popular  vote 
will  be  taken  throughout  the  Papal  States  upon  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Papai  territory  to  Italy. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

The  British  iron-clad  Captain,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful war  ships  ever  launched,  foundered  off  Cape  Fin. 


i on  board,  all  ot  whom  but 


her  6.  She  had  500  n 
eighteen  were  lost 

A convention  of  Roman  Catholic  professors  at  Nu- 
remberg, Germany,  has  demanded  a new  council  to  re- 
vise the  proceedings  of  the  recent  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
ciL 

It  is  stated  in  England  that  the  British  and  Freneh 
governments,  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  settled,  will  de- 
clare war  upon  China,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction 
for  the  massacres  at  Tieu-tsin. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Tub  New  York  State  Convention  of  War  Veterans 
met  at  Saratoga  September  6,  and  passed  a long  list  of 
resolutions,  indorsing  General  Grant’s  administration, 
expressing  sympathy  for  tiie  Germans  in  the  present 
war,  and  for  the  Cubans  in  their  struggle,  and  urging 
integrity,  union,  and  harmony  in  the  councils  of  the 
Republican  party. 

Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  has  been  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  by  the  Labor  Reform  Conven- 
tion of  that  State. 

The  diminutive  craft,  the  City  of  Jtayusa,  three  tons 
burden,  arrived  safely  at  Boston  on  the  8th  instant, 
having  made  the  trip  from  Queenstown  in  eighty  dava. 

Over  a million  of  dollars  have  been  left  by  the  late 
John  Simmons,  of  Boston,  to  found  a female  seminary. 

An  immense  natural  cave  has  been  discovered  near 
Corinne,  Utah.  It  hat  been  explored  for  two  miles 
without  any  terminatic  i or  outlet  being  found. 

The  Kiow  ay  Indians  are  reported  as  behaving  out- 
rageously, stealing  pro  nsions,  driving  off  cattle,  and 
defying  the  authority  of  thvir  agent  They  have,  how- 
ever, given  up  the  captive  Krosier  family,  consisting 
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ing  the  five  open  months  of  the  year  the  fashion* 
able  society  of  the  place,  consisting  of  the  fami-> 
lies  of  the  merchants,  the  government  officers,, 
the  professors  in  the  institutions  of  learning,  and 
the  naval  officers  from  on  board  the  ships  of  va- 
rious nations  which  during  that  season  often  visit 
those  seas,  are  as  much  occupied,  in  their  meas- 
ure, with  dinners,  balls,  concerts,  and  parties  of 
pleasure  of  every  kind,  as  the  corresponding  class 
in  any  of  the  great  cities  of  more  genial  climes. 

Journeying  can  only  he  performed  on  horse- 
back, as  there  are  no  roads  in  the  country,  and 
consequently  no  carriages.  The  interior  of  the 
island  is  a vast  desert  of  ragged  volcanic  rocks, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  sulphureous 
plains,  gloomy  and  solitary  lakes,  and  vast 
chasms,  made  terrible  sometimes  by  craters  still 
burning,  and  sometimes  by  vent-holes  ejecting 
steam  and  stones  and  fire.  When  we  consider 
that  the  island  is  about  three  hundred  miles  long 
and  two  hundred  broad,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
great  the  difficulties  must  be  of  making  any  gen- 
eral exploration  of  so  vast  a territory,  with  no 
roads,  no  inhabitants,  no  water  communications, 
no  resources  for  food,  and  no 
natural  shelter. 

Still  the  people  have  a mode 
of  journeying  of  their  own. 
They  have  a race  of  horses  on 
the  island  somewhat  like  the 
ponies  of  the  neighboring  Shet- 
lands — small,  wild,  or  at  least 
not  more  than  half  civilized,  but 
which  answer  tolerably  well  as 
beasts  of  burden,  provided  the 
burdens  are  not  too  heavy.  The 
amount  of  baggage  which  a 
party  requires  is  large,  as  the 
tents,  the  forage,  the  provisions, 
and  every  thing  else  that  is  re- 
quired must  be  carried,  even 
to  a supply  of  horseshoes  and 
nails;  and  as  the  animals  are 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
requisite  loads  continuously,  and 
as  no  relays  can  be  procured  on 
the  route,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
two  sets  of  beasts,  so  that  each 
may  do  the  work  in  turn  and 
relieve  the  others,  those  re- 
lieved having  thus  only  to  walk 
along  at  their  ease,  with  no  bur- 
dens to  bear,  until  their  turn 
comes  round  again.  This  sys- 
tem involves  the  necessity  of 
taking  a large  number  of  an- 
imals, which  make,  when  the 
party  is  moderately  large,  quite 
a long  cavalcade. 

The  horses  employed  on  this 
service  are  provided*  with  very 
little  harness  or  tackling.  The 
silence  and  solitude,  when  they 
.fairly  enter  the  interior,  being 
such  that  they  seem  to  be  in- 
spired, like  the  human  visitor 
whom  they  convey,  with  a sense 
of  solemnity  and  awe,  and  are 
only  too  glad  to  keep  at  all  times 
close  to  their  companions.  At 
the  commencement  of  their 
journey,  however,  they  are  usu- 
ally ready  enough  to  break  away 
from  the  caravan  and  return,  so 
that  some  restraint  upon  their 
freedom  is  required  for  a cer- 
tain time.  The  arrangement 
made  to  secure  this  is  to  fasten 
the  spare  horses  each  between 
two  burdened  ones,  and  to  con- 
nect the  whole  train  by  fasten- 
ing the  head  of  each  horse  to 
the  tail  of  the  one  preceding 
him.  Thus  the  traveler  at  the 
outset  of  his  journey  sees  a very 
whimsical  cavalcade  setting  out 
before  him,  with  his  guide  on 
the  foremost  horse  to  lead  the 


way. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
horses  thus  under  restraint  for 
some  distance,  until  they  are  far 
enough  away  from  home  to  feel 
when  freed  a greater  sense  of 
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CHAPTER  II. 

How  the  Danish  Adventurers  settled  Reykjavik.— 

Primitive  Substitute  for  Chart  and  Compass.— The 

Interior  of  Iceland.— A Volcanic  Chasm.— Traveling 

on  Horseback. 

About  eight  hundred  years  ago  two  young 
Danish  noblemen,  who  had  made  themselves 
amenable  to  the  law,  by  some  act  of  rapine  or 
violence,  found  themselves  compelled  to  quit  their 
country.  They  were  still  strong  enough,  how- 
ever, to  attach  to  themselves  a considerable  num- 
ber of  attendants  and  followers — sufficient  to 
found  a colony — and  they  concluded  to  sail  to 
the  northwest,  and  take  possession  of  some  one 
of  the  islands  which  were  known  to  exist  there ; 
for  the  art  of  navigation,  as 
rudely  though  very  effectively 
practiced  in  those  days,  had  al- 
ready made  very  considerable 
progress. 

So  they  embarked  their  goods 
and  their  men  on  board  a ship, 
and  set  sail.  It  seems  that  the 
Faroe  Islands  had  already  been 
settled,  for  the  account  states 
that  they  touched  at  these  isl- 
ands on  their  way,  to  visit  some 
friends.  On  leaving  the  Faroe 
Islands  they  steered  to  the  north- 
ward, in  search  of  Iceland,  and 
they  adopted  a very  ingenious 
mode  of  finding  it.  They  had 
three  or  four  sacred  birds  on 
board,  such  as  it  seems  were 
customarily  used  by  navigators 
in  those  times  for  the  purpose 
about  to  be  described.  After 
sailing  two  days  they  released 
one  of  the  birds  from  the  deck 
of  the  ship,  accompanying  the 
act  with  certain  very  solemn  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  The  bird 
ascended  high  into  the  air,  and 
then,  after  apparently  making 
its  survey,  turned  to  the  south- 
ward and  flew  back  toward  the 
Faroe  Islands.  This  made  it 
evident  that  the  voyagers  had 
not  yet  proceeded  far  enough. 

They  sailed  on  for  two  days 
more,  and  then  released  another 
bird.  This  second  messenger 
went  high  into  the  air,  and  after 
hovering  about  for  a time,  de- 
scended and  alighted  again  on 
board  the  ship. 

They  sailed  on.  A day  or 
two  afterward  they  sent  forth  a 
third  bird.  This  last  envoy, 
after  ascending  as  the  others 
had  done,  flew  off  toward  the 
northward.  They  inferred  that 
the  land  of  thek  destination  was 
in  sight,  and  followed  the  direc- 
tion which  the  flight  of  the  bird 
had  indicated. 

Whether  this  method  of  find- 
ing the  way  at  sea,  in  lieu  of 
the  compass,  quadrant,  and 
charts  of  the  present  day,  was 
invented  by  the  navigators  of 
those  times,  or  was  derived  from 
the  Mosaic  account  of  Noah  and 
his  dove,  is  left  to  conjecture. 

When  the  ship  which  con- 
veyed these  adventurers  ap- 
proached the  coast  they  decided 
upon  their  place  of  landing  not 
through  any  survey  or  examina- 
tion of  the  shores,  but  by  means 
of  a religious  rite  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  times.  They 
threw  overboard  certain  pieces 
of  wood  which  were  derived 
from  their  ancient  household 
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goods  or  furniture — and  so  were  invested  with  a sa- 
cred character  in  their  eyes — and  followed  these  as 
their  guide,  wherever  the  winds  and  currents  conveyed 
them.  They  were  led  in  this  way  to  the  harbor  of 
Reykjavik,  so  says  the  legend ; and  in  this  way  that 
spot  became  the  seat  of  the  colony. 

The  settlement  which  these  adventurers  thus  com- 
menced was  increased  from  time  to  time,  by  the  com- 
ing of  other  fugitives  and  exiles,  until  at  length  it 
became  quite  an  important  colony.  The  rapidity  of 
its  growth  was  greatly  increased  by  religious  persecu- 
tion in  the  mother  country,  in  consequence  of  which, 
in  the  two  or  three  succeeding  centuries,  great  num- 
bers of  people  were  driven  from  their  native  land.  It 
is  melancholy  to  think  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
dispersion  of  mankind  over  the  earth,  in  modem 
times,  has  been  owing  to  the  cruelty  and  hate  which 
superstition,  in  the  name  of  religion,  has  enkindled 
in  the  heart  of  man  against  his  fellow-man.  Results 
of  vast  and  inexpressible  benefit  to  the  race  have  thus 
been  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  most 
hateful  passions,  and  at  the  cost  of  an  inconceivable 
amount  of  the  most  intense  and  bitter  individual  suf- 
fering. 

The  colony  gradually  increased  as  centuries  rolled 
on,  and  though  the  resources  of  the  community  were 
small,  the  people  were  frugal  and  industrious ; and  as 
a regular,  though  not  frequent,  intercourse  was  kept 
up  with  the  mother  country,  a considerable  degree  of 
refinement  and  cultivation  was  attained  by  certain 
classes  of  the  inhabitants.  A recent  visitor  to  the 
island,  from  whose  narrative  we  derive  many  of  the 
facts  stated  in  this  article,  M.  Noel  Nugaret,  says  that 
he  found  sixteen  pianos  in  Reykjavik,  and  that  dnr- 
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safety  in  keeping  with  their  companions  than  in 
attempting  to  return.  Both  men  and  horses  are 
glad  when  this  time  comes ; the  horses  because 
they  are  liberated  from  restraint,  and  the  men 
because  they  can  now  travel  at  their  ease,  and 
at  a more  rapid  rate.  For,  of  course,  while 
fastened  together  in  a line  in  such  a manner, 
it  is  only  at  a very  slow  pace  that  animals 
can  advance  over  so  rough  a country,  with  no- 
thing but  the  merest  tracks  to  guide  them,  as 
in  the  interior  of  Iceland  there  are  no  roads. 
When  liberated  from  their  fastenings  to  each 
other  the  horses  can  go  on  pretty  well,  and 
they  all,  whether  laden  or  light,  follow  on  very 
obediently  in  line,  unless,  perchance,  a spot  of 
verdure  comes  within  sight,  as  they  are  moving 
along.  Then  they  have  no  hesitation  in  break- 
ing ranks  and  making  the  best  of  their  way, 
heedless  of  all  remonstrances,  to  the  alluring 
spot.  Here  they  become  completely  “demor- 
alized,” and  it  requires  disciplinary  measures  of 
the  most  energetic  character,  on  the  part  both 
of  the  traveler  and  his  guide,  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  duty.  Some  of  them  are  so  in- 
toxicated with  delight  that  they  lie  down  and 
attempt  to  roll  upon  the  grass,  with  their  bur- 
den of  baggage  bound  to  their  backs. 

Nor  is  the  country  entirely  without  inhabit- 
ants. As  far  back  as  any  vegetation  extends  a 
hut  is  here  and  there  found,  occupied  by  the 
peasant  owner  of  the  animals  that  feed  upon  the 
grass.  These  huts  are  roofed  with  turf,  and 
6ome  of  them,  from  a distance,  present  the  as- 
pect of  a mere  grass-covered  mound  of  earth, 
built  up  in  some  sheltered  corner  or  recess  of 
the  rocks,  with  an  opening  for  entrance  in  one 
end,  like  the  hole  of  a wild  beast,  or  the  en- 
trance to  a tomb.  Some  of  these  peasants  have 
rude  refreshments  to  sell  to  such  passing  travel- 
ers as  come  their  way. 

In  some  portions  of  the  island  there  are 
groups  of  these  scattered  habitations  sufficient 
iu  number  to  accommodate  a population  large 
enough  to  form  a parish,  and  to  require  a 
church.  The  churches  thus  provided  are,  per- 
haps, the  simplest  and  most  unpretending  tem- 
ples of  worship  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  They 
are  built  of  wood,  on  foundations  of  lava.  Many 
of  them  stand  in  the  most  wild  and  solitary  places, 
and  are  accessible  only  by  the  roughest  paths  ; 
and  they  are  often  used,  as  will  be  seen  more 
fully  in  the  sequel,  for  other  than  religious  pur- 
poses. The  minister  lives  iu  the  neighborhood 
of  the  church,  sometimes  in  one  of  the  semi-sub- 
terranean huts  already  described.  The  religion 
is  Lutheran.  There  are  one  or  two  hundred 
churches  scattered  around  the  shores,  and  for 
a short  distance  into  the  interior  of  the  island, 
over  whom  one  bishop,  a man  of  simple  habits, 
and  free  and  familiar  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
people,  presides. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE, 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “A  Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “Gwen- 
doline's Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

WORKING  ON  A PIVOT. 

Never  had  Richard  been  in  such  high  spirits 
as  on,  the  evening  of  that  day  on  winch  Harry 
had  made  confession  to  him  of  her  love,  and  had 
promised  to  be  his  wife  should  her  father’s  con- 
sent be  gained.  It  was  true  that  she  had  been 
far  from  sanguine  upon  the  latter  point;  but 
Richard  had  his  reasons  for  being  of  a different 
opinion.  It  would  be  better,  every  way,  if  he 
could  obtain  Trevethick’s  good-will ; not  that  he 
at  all  shared  in  the  girl’s  dread  of  his  anger,  but 
because  it  really  seemed  that  if  he  married  her 
from  her  father’s  roof  he  should  be  fulfilling  his 
mother’s  injunctions  in  making  alliance  with  an 
heiress.  What  with  his  two  thousand  pounds  in 
gold,  and  his  inn,  and  his  lucky  mine,  it  was 
plain  that  the  old  man  would  have  no  despicable 
sum  to  leave  behind  him  ; and  yet,  to  do  Rich- 
ard justice,  this  only  formed  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  a project  upon  which,  at  all  events,  he 
had  long  set  his  heart.  He  had  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  make  the  girl  his  wife.  His  love  for 
her  was  as  deep  as  it  was  passionate ; and  now 
that  he  was  assured  from  her  own  lips  of  its  be- 
ing returned,  his  heart  was  filled  with  joy,  and 
spoke  out  of  its  abundance.  It  had  been  hither- 
to his  habit  in  that  family  circle  round  the  bar- 
parlor  fire  to  play  the  part  of  listener  rather  than 
of  talker,  lie  had  mainly  confined  himself  to 
the  exhibition  of  an  attentive  interest  in  Solo- 
mon’s stories,  or  in  his  host's  sagacious  observa- 
tions with  respect  to  the  investment  of  capital, 
such  as:  “One  couldn’t  be  too  cautious  where 
one  put  one’s  money;”  and,  “Where  the  interest 
was  high  the  risk  was  great,  and  where  it  was 
low  it  was  not  worth  while  to  let  it  leave  one’s 
hand.”  Next  to  the  subject  of  local  superstition, 
“investment”  was  the  favorite  subject  of  debate 
between  Trevethick  and  “Sol;”  and  Richard, 
whose  ignorance  insured  his  impartiality,  had 
been  the  judicious  scale -holder  between  them. 

But  upon  the  present  occasion  it  was  the  young 
artist  who  led  the  talk  and  chose  the  matter.  He 
told  them  of  the  splendors  of  Crompton  and  of 
the  marvelous  prodigality  of  its  owner,  and  they 
listened  with  greedy  ears.  To  vulgar  natures, 
the  topic  of  mere  wealth  is  ever  an  attractive 
one,  and  in  the  present  instance  there  was  an  ad- 
ditional whet  to  appetite  in  the  connection  of 
Carew  with  Gethin.  He  was  naturally  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  his  tenant  Trevethick,  and  never 
before  had  the  old  man  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  at  first  hand  of  the  eccentricities  of  the 
Squire.  In  relating  them  Richard  took  good 
care  to  show  by  litf itlicjatioH^a  Iwhat  intimate 
terms  he  stood  with  liftn,  aim  ifinTM  at  the  ob- 
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ligation  under  which  he  had  put  him  by  throwing 
his  park  gate  open  so  opportunely.  The  impres- 
sion which  he  left  upon  his  audience,  and  desired 
to  leave,  was,  that  Carew  was  indebted  to  him 
for  having  saved  his  life. 

“Then  it  is  likely  the  Squire  would  do  any 
thing  for  you  that  you  chose  to  ask  him  ?’’  ob- 
served Trevethick,  with  the  thought  of  his  own 
debt  to  Solomon’s  father  doubtless  in  his  mind. 

“ Well,  he  certainly  ought  to  do  so, ’’answered 
Richard,  carelessly ; “but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  very  probable  that  I shall  put  him  to  the 
test.” 

“Just  so,”  returned  Trevethick,  sucking  at  his 
pipe ; “you’re  independent  of  the  likes  of  him.” 

“ Altogether,”  was  Richard’s  reply. 

The  old  man  spoke  no  more,  but  sat  in  a cloud 
of  smoke  and  thought  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Even  when  “Sol”  rose  up  to  go — Harry  having 
retired  long  since,  for  they  kept  very  early  hours 
at  the  Gethin  Castle — the  landlord  did  not,  as 
usual,  accompany  him,  but  mixed  himself  anoth- 
er glass  of  his  favorite  liquor.  As  for  Richard, 
it  was  not  his  custom  to  seek  his  bed  until  after 
midnight ; so  Trevethick  and  he  were  left  to  one 
another’s  company.  It  was  an  opportunity  to 
which  the  latter  had  been  looking  forward  for 
many  a day,  but  which  he  had  never  desired  so 
keenly  as  at  that  moment. 

“Are  you  likely  to  be  at  Crompton  soon 
again  ?”  inquired  the  landlord,  pursuing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  evening’s  talk. 

“I  have  no  intention  of  going  there  at  pres- 
ent,” returned  Richard.  “The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Trevethick,  between  ourselves,  I am  but  a poor 
man  in  comparison  with  many  of  those  I meet 
there,  and  their  ways  and  habits  are  too  expens- 
ive for  me.” 

‘ ‘ Ay ! gambling  and  such  like,  I suppose  ?” 
observed  the  landlord,  cunningly.  “ It  is  4 Light 
come  light  go’  with  the  money  of  that  sort  of, 
folk,  I reckon.  ” 

“Just  so ; and  though  my  money  comes  light 
enough — that  is,  I have  not  to  earn  it,  since  my 
mother  makes  me  an  allowance — I don’t  choose 
to  risk  it  at  the  card-table.  ” 

“Quite  right,  quite  right,  young  gentleman,” 
answered  the  other,  approvingly.  “But  there 
are  some  prudent  gentry  even  at  Crompton,  I 
suppose.  Parson  Whymper,  for  instance,  he 
don’t  gamble,  do  he  ?” 

“ Certainly  not ; he  is  much  too  sagacious  a 
man,  even  if  he  were  rich  enough,  to  play ; but 
for  him,  indeed,  some  say  the  Squire  would  have 
come  to  the  end  of  his  tether  before  this.  He  I 
manages  every  thing  at  Crompton,  as  you  know.  ” i 

“And  yet  Carew  don’t  want  money?”  said 
the  landlord,  musing. 

“Well,  I have  been  his  guest,”  returned  Rich- 
ard, smiling;  “and  it  is  scarcely  fair  of  me  to 
speak  of  his  embarrassments.  He  does  not  cer- 
tainly want  it  so  much  but  that  he  can  still  af- 
ford to  indulge  his  whims,  Mr.  Trevethick,  if 
that’s  what  you  mean.” 

“That’s  just  what  I did  mean,” said  the  old 
man,  frankly.  “ Six  months  ago  or  so  I made 
a certain  proposition  to  the  Squire,  which  would 
have  been  exceedingly  to  his  advantage  to  ac- 
cept— ” 

“ And  not  to  yours  ?”  interrupted  Richard, 
slyly. 

“Nay,  I don’t  say  that,  Sir,”  answered  the 
other.  “But  it  was  one  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  glad  to  accept  in  any  case,  and  which  it 
was  downright  madness  in  him  to  refuse,  if  he 
wanted  cash.  It  was  a chance,  too,  I will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  will  never  offer  itself  from  any 
other  quarter.  Mr.  Whymper  acknowledged 
that  himself.  ” 

“I  know  all  about  the  matter,  Mr.  Treve- 
thick: the  Squire  behaved  like  the  dog  in  the 
manger  to  you.  He  won’t  work  the  mine  him- 
self, nor  yet  let  you  work  it.” 

“ For  mercy’s  sake,  be  quiet’!”  cried  the  land- 
lord, earnestly,  and  looking  cautiously  about  him. 
“If  you  know  all  about  it,  you  need  not  let  oth- 
ers know.  What  mine  are  you  talking  about  ? 
Give  it  a name — but  speak  it  under  your  breath, 
man.”  The  old  man  leaned  forward  with  a 
white  moist  face,  and  peered  into  Richard’s  eyes 
as  though  he  would  read  his  soul. 

“ Wheal  Danes  was  the  name  of  the  place,  if  I 
remember  right,”  said  Richard.  “ Carew  has  a 
notion  that  the  Romans  did  not  use  it  up,  and 
that  it  only  wants  capital  to  make  it  a paying 
concern.  It  is  one  of  his  mad  ideas,  doubtless.” 

Mr.  John  Trevethick  was  not  by  nature  a 
quick  appreciator  of  sarcasm,  but  he  could  not 
misunderstand  the  irony  expressed  in  Richard’s 
words. 

“And  is  that  what  you  came  down  to  Gethin 
about  ?”  inquired  he,  with  a sort  of  grim  despair, 
which  had  nevertheless  a comical  effect. 

Richard  could  only  trust  himself  to  nod  his 
head  assentingly. 

“ Well,”  cried  the  other,  striking  the  table 
with  his  fist,  “ if  I didn't  think  you  was  as  deep 
as  the  devil  the  very  first  day  that  I set  eyes  on 
you ! So  you  are  Parson  Whymper’s  man,  are 
you  ?”  And  here,  in  default  of  language  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  the  deception  that,  as  he  sup- 
posed, had  been  practiced  on  him,  Mr.  Treve- 
thick uttered  an  execration  terrible  enough  for 
j a Cornish  giant. 

1 “I  am  not  Mr.  Whymper’s  man  at  all,”  ob- 

I'  served  Richard,  coolly.  “Mr.  Whymper  is  my 
man — or  at  least  he  will  be  one  day  or  another.” 

“How  so?”  inquired  the  landlord,  his  eyes  at 
their  full  stretch,  his  mouth  agape,  and  his  neg- 
' lected  pipe  in  his  right  hand.  “Who,  in  the 
' Fiend's  name,  are  you  ?” 

“I  am  the  only  son  and  heir  of  Carew  of 
1 Crompton,”  answered  the  young  man,  deliber- 
ately. 

“You?  Why,  Carew  never  had  a son,”  ex- 
claimed Trevethick,  incredulously ; “ leastways, 
not  a lawful  one.  He  was  married  once  to  a 
wench  of  the  name  of  llardcastle,  ’tis  true ; but 
that  was  put  aside.” 


“ I tell  you  1 am  Carew’s  lawful  son,  never- 
theless,” persisted  Richard.  “ My  mother  was 
privately  married  to  him.  Ask  Parson  Whym- 
per, and  he  will  tell  you  the  same.  It  is  true 
that  my  father  has  not  acknowledged  me,  but  I 
shall  have  my  rights  some  day — and  Wheal 
Danes  along  with  the  rest.” 

The  news  of  the  young  man’s  paternity  must 
have  been  sufficiently  startling  to  him  who  thus 
received  it  for  the  first  time,  and  would,  jinder 
any  other  circumstances,  have  doubtless  excited 
his  phlegmatic  nature  to  the  utmost ; but  what 
concerns  ourselves  in  even  a slight  degree  is, 
with  some  of  us,  more  absorbing  than  the  most 
vital  interests  of  another ; and  thus  it  was  with 
Trevethick.  The  ambitious  pretensions  of  his 
lodger  sank  into  insignificance — notwithstanding 
that,  for  the  moment,  he  believed  in  them ; for 
how,  unless  he  was  what  he  professed  to  be, 
could  he  know  so  much  ? — before  the  disappoint- 
ment which  had  befallen  himself  in  the  overthrow 
of  a long-cherished  scheme. 

4 ‘Why,  Mr.  Whymper  wrote  me  with  his 
own  hand,”  growled  he,  “ that  in  his  judgment 
the  mine  was  worthless,  and  that  he  had  done 
all  he  could  to  persuade  the  Squire  to  sell.  And 
yet  you  come  down  here  to  gauge  and  spy.  ” 

“ All  stratagems  are  fair  in  war  and  business,” 
answered  the  young  man,  smiling.  * * Come,  Mr. 
Trevethick ; whatever  reasons  may  have  brought 
me  here,  I assure  you,  upon  my  honor,  that  they 
do  not  weigh  with  me  now,  in  comparison  with 
the  great  regard  I feel  for  you  and  yours.  If 
you  will  be  frank  with  me,  I will  also  be  so  with 
you ; and  let  me  say  this  at  the  outset,  that  no- 
thing which  may  drop  from  your  lips  shall  be 
made  use  of  to  prejudice  your  interests.  I have 
gathered  this  much  for  myself,  that  Wheal — ” 

“Hush,  Sir!  for  any  sake,  hush!”  implored 
the  landlord,  earnestly,  and  holding  up  his  huge 
hand  for  silence.  “Do  not  give  it  a name 
again ; there  is  some  one  moving  above  stairs.  ” 

“It  is  only  Solomon,”  observed  Richard, 
quietly. 

“I  don’t  want  Sol  nor  any  other  man  alive  to 
hear  what  we  are  talking  about,  Mr.  Yorke,”  an- 
swered Trevethick,  hoarsely.  “ You  have  gath- 
ered for  yourself,  you  were  about  to  say,  that  the 
mine  is  rich,  and  well  worth  what  I have  offered 
for  it.  ” 

“And  a good  deal  more,” interrupted  Rich- 
ard. “Perhaps  a hundred  times,  perhaps  a 
thousand  times  as  much.  We  don’t  make  so 
close  a secret  of  a matter  without  our  reasons. 
We  don’t  see  Dead  Hands,  with  flames  of  fire  at. 
the  finger-tips,  going  up  and  down  ladders  that 
don’t  exist,  without  the  most  excellent  reasons, 
Mr.  Trevethick.  What  we  wish  no  eye  to  see, 
nay,  no  ear  to  hear  spoken  of,  is  probably  a sub- 
ject of  considerable  private  importance  to  our- 
selves. Come,  we  are  friends  here  together ; I 
say  again,  let  us  be  frank.” 

Trevethick  was  silent  for  a little;  he  felt  a 
lump  rise  in  his  throat,  as  though  nature  itself 
forbade  him  to  disclose  the  secret  he  had  kept  so 
long  and  so  jealously  guarded.  “ 1 have  known 
it  for  these  fifty  years,”  he  began,  in  a half- 
choking  voice.  “I  found  it  out  as  a mere  lad, 
when  I went  down  into  the  old  mine  one  day  for 
sport,  with  some  schoolmates.  The  vein  lies  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  old  workings,  at  a depth 
that  we  think  nothing  of  nowadays,  though  it 
was  too  deep  for  the  old  masters  of  the  pit.  I 
remember,  as  though  it  was  yesterday,  how  my 
heart  leaped  within  me  when  my  torch  shone 
upon  it,  and  how  I fled  away,  lest  my  school- 
fellows should  see  it  also.  I came  back  the  next 
day  alone,  to  certify  my  great  discovery.  It  is  a 
good  vein,  if  ever  there  was  one.  The  copper 
there  may  be  worth  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds 
of  thousands,  millions !”  Never  had  the  numer- 
ation table  been  invested  with  such  significance. 
Trevethick’s  giant  frame  shook  with  emotion; 
his  eyes  literally  glared  with  greed. 

“ You  have  been  there  since  ?”  observed  Rich- 
ard, interrogatively. 

“Often,  often,” answered  the  other,  hoarsely; 
“ I could  not  keep  away.  But  nobody  else  Juts 
been  there.  The  place  is  dark  and  perilous; 
there  are  rats,  and  bats,  and  eerie  creatures  all 
about  it.  And  folks  are  afraid,  because  of  the 
Dead  Hand  and  the  Flame.” 

“ Your  hand  and  torch?” 

“Yes.  I did  my  best  to  keep  the  place  my 
own  ; my  thoughts  were  never  absent  from  it  for 
a day.  And  when  I had  earned  a little  money 
I put  it  by,  and  more  to  that,  and  more  to  that 
again,  till  I had  got  enough  to  make  a bid  for  the 
lease  of  the  old  mine.  But  Carew  was  under 
age ; so  that  fell  through.  I bided  my  time,  and 
bid  again ; not  much — not  enough,  as  I fondly 
thought,  to  excite  suspicion  — but  still  what 
would  seem  a good  price  for  a disused  pit.  Then 
I bid  more  and  more ; but  Carew  will  neither 
sell  nor  let ; and  my  money  grows  and  grows  in 
vain.  I tell  you  I have  laid  by  a fortune  only 
to  pour  into  his  hand.  It  is  ready  for  him  to- 
night ; there  would  be  no  haggling,  no  asking 
for  time — it  would  be  paid  him  in  hard  cash. 
How  long,  thought  I,  will  this  madman  balk  me 
with  his  whim?  He  will  die  some  day  in  his 
cups,  or  break  his  neck  in  hunting,  and'  I shall 
surely  come  in  with  my  offer  to  his  heir,  and 
have  my  way  at  last,  and  win  my  prize.  But 
now,  after  all  my  patience  and  my  pains,  I am 
overmatched  by  a Parson  and  a Boy.”  He 
spoke  with  uncommon  heat  and  passion — not 
complainingly.  His  face  was  dark,  and  his  tone 
violent,  and  even  menacing.  There  was  no 
mistake  about- his  having  accepted  his  compan- 
ion’s invitation  to  be  frank. 

“Mr.  Trevethick,”  said  Richard,  gravely, 
“your  disappointment  would  be  natural  enough, 
if  your  long  - cherished  plan  had  really  failed ; 
but  you  have  misunderstood  me  altogether.  I 
am  grateful  to  you  for  confiding  to  me  the  whole 
of  what  I had  already  guessed  in  part ; and  you 
shall  have  no  reason  to  repent  your  confidence. 
Your  secret  is  safer  now  than  it  has  ever  been; 
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for  from  my  lips  Mr.  Whymper  shall  never  have 
his  suspicions  with  respect  to  Wheal  Danes  con- 
firmed. I have  been  too  long  your  guest,  I feel 
myself  too  much  the  friend  of  you  and  yours,  to 
act  in  any  way  to  your  disadvantage.” 

Trevethick  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  suspi- 
cion and  disfavor  glowing  in  his  dusky  face. 
“But  if  your  story  is  true,  young  gentleman, 
this  mine  will  be  your  own  some  day?” 

“ It  may,  or  it  may  not  be,  Mr.  Trevethick. 
My  father’s  intentions  are  not  to  be  counted 
upon,  as  you  must  be  well  aware,  for  twenty-four 
hours.  But  if  ever  Wheal  Danes  is  mine — ” 
Richard  hesitated  a moment,  while  the  land- 
lord devoured  him  with  his  eyes. 

“ Well,”  cried  he,  impatiently,  “ what  then?" 

“I  am  willing  to  make  over  to  you,  as  soon 
as  I come  of  age,  by  deed,  all  interest  that  1 may 
have  in  it — on  one  condition.” 

“Make  over  Wheal  Danes  to  me  by  deed! 
What ! .at  my  own  price  ?” 

“For  nothing;  you  shall  have  it  for  a free 


gut. 

“But  the  condition?  What  is  it  that  you 
want  of  me  that  is  not  money  ?” 

“ I want  permission  from  you,  Mr.  Trevethick, 
to  wed,  that  is — for  I would  not  speak  of  love 


without  your  leave — to  woo  your  daughter.” 

“To  wed  my  daughter!”  cried  Trevethick, 
starting  from  his  seat ; “ my  Harry !” 

“I  say  provided  that  my  suit  is  not  displeas- 
ing to  her,”  answered  Richard,  not  without  a 
tremor  in  his  voice,  for  the  old  man's  face  was 
terrible  to  look  upon.  Hatred  and  Wrath  were 
straggling  there  with  Avarice,  and  had  the  up- 
per hand. 

He  rocked  himself  to  and  fro.  then  answered, 
in  a- stifled  voice,  “My  daughter’s  hand  is  al- 
ready promised,  young  man.” 

“ It  may  be  so,  Mr.  Trevethick,  but  not  by 
her,  I think ; and  that  her  heart  has  not  been 
given  to  the  man  you  have  designed  for  her  is 
certain.  You  may  see  that  for  yourself.” 

“I  tell  you  I have  passed  my  word  to  Solo- 
mon Coe  that  she  shall  be  his  wife,  ” returned  the 
other,  gloomily,  “and  I am  not  one  to  go  back 
from  a bargain.” 

“ One  can  only  promise  what  is  in  one’s  power,” 
urged  Richard;  “your  daughter’s  heart  is  not 
yours  to  give.  In  backing  this  man’s  suit  you 
have  already  redeemed  your  word  to  him.  If 
he  has  failed  to  win  her  affections — and  I think 
he  has — let  me  try  my  chance.  I am  a fitter 
match  for  her  in  years ; I am  a gentleman,  and 
therefore  fitter  for  her,  for  she  is  a true  lady.  I 
love  her  a thousand  times  as  much  as  he.  As 
for  Wheal  Danes,  I would  give  you  twenty  such, 
if  I had  them,  for  the  leave  I ask  for,  and  the 
end  I hope  for.” 

It  was  curious  to  mark  how  the  mere  mention 
of  the  mine  by  name  affected  the  old  man ; his 
wrath,  which  seemed  on  the  very  point  of  explo- 
sion, was  checked  and  smoothed  at  once,  like 
raging  waves  by  oil ; his  brow,  indeed,  was  still 
dark  and  frowning,  but  he  resumed  his  seat,  and 
listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  to  Richard’s  im- 
passioned pleading.  His  genuine  feeling  made 
the  young  fellow  eloquent,  and  gave  a tender 
charm  to  his  always  handsome  face  and  winning 
tones. 

Perhaps  even  the  unsympathetic  Trevethick 
was  really  somewhat  touched ; at  all  events,  he 
did  not  interrupt  him,  but  when  he  had  quite 
finished  took  out  his  watch,  and  said,  in  a soft- 
ened tone:  “The  hour  is  late,  Mr.  Yorke,  and 
you  have  given  me  much  to  think  about,  to  which 
I can  not  reply  just  now.  Your  communication 
has  taken  me  altogether  by  surprise.  I will  an- 
swer neither  ‘ Yes’  nor  ‘ No’  at  present.  Good- 
night, Sir.”  He  nodded,  which  was  his  usual 
salute  at  parting;  but  upon  the  young  man’s 
eagerly  stretching  out  his  hand,  he  took  it  readi- 
ly enough,  and  gave  it  such  a squeeze  with  his 
giant  fingers  as  made  Richard  wince.  Then, 
smiling  grimly,  he  retired. 

As  his  heavy  step  toiled  up  stairs  Richard 
perceived  a slip  of  paper  on  the  floor,  which  had 
apparently  fluttered  out  of  the  old  man’s  watch- 
case.  Upon  it  were  written  the  three  letters,  B, 
N,  Z.  As  he  held  it  in  his  hand  he  heard  the 
landlord’s  tread  returning  with  unusual  haste, 
and  had  only  just  time  to  replace  the  paper,  face 
downward,  on  the  sanded  floor,  before  the  other 
reappeared. 

“ I have  dropped  a memorandum,  some- 
where, ” said  he.  “ It  is  of  no  great  consequence, 
but — Oh,  here  it  is!”  He  picked  it  up,  and 
replaced  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  great  silver  watch. 

Richard,  who  was  sitting  where  he  had  left 
him,  looked  up  with  a glance  of  careless  inquiry. 
“Good- night  again,  Mr.  Trevethick.” 

“Good-night,  Sir.”  And  again  the  landlord 
smiled  in  his  grim  fashion. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BY  MOONLIGHT. 

Richard  sat  over  the  fire,  revolving  his  late 
conversation  with  Trevethick  in  his  mind,  and 
picturing  to  himself  what  would  probably  come 
of  it.  Although  the  declaration  of  his  love  for 
Harry  had  been  thus  suddenly  made,  it  had  not 
been  made  unadvisedly.  Though  he  had  not  ex- 
pected the  opportunity  for  stating  it  would  have 
offered  itself  so  soon,  he  had  planned  his  whole 
argument  out  beforehand,  with  Wheal  Danes  for 
its  pivot.  And,  upon  the  whole,  he  felt  satisfied 
with  its  effect  upon  his  host.  The  latter  had  not 
surprised  him  (except  by  his  frankness)  in  his 
disclosure  respecting  the  rich  promise  of  the  mine. 
Richard’s  own  observation,  aided  by  the  clew 
which  Parson  Whymper’s  few  chance  sentences 
had  given  Mm,  had  convinced  him  that  Wheal 
Danes  was  a most  coveted  object  in  the  land- 
lord’s eyes ; and  had  it  happened  to  have  fallen 
into  his  own  hands,  he  did  really  suspect  enough 
to  hurt  had  k ketocheck  for  ore  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Tievetnlci  h"aa  therefore  lost  nothing  by 
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his  revelation  (as  his  sagacity  had  doubtless  fore- 
seen), while  he  had  made  a very  favorable  im- 
pression upon  Richard  by  his  candor.  Cornish 
giants,  thought  the  latter,  might  be  rude  and 
brutal,  but  duplicity  was  foreign  to  their  charac- 
ter ; it  was  not  Blu’nderbore,  but  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,  who  dug  pitfalls,  and  pretended  to  swallow 
what  he  only  put  in  a bag. 

Trevethick  had  certainly  shown  strong  disfavor 
to  the  young  man’s  suit,  backed  though  it  was  by 
such  great  pretensions ; and  it  was  evident  that 
but  for  his  hold  upon  him  with  respect  to  the 
mine,  Richard  would  not  have  been  listened  to 
so  patiently.  However,  his  mouth  had  not  been 
peremptorily  closed  at  once  (as  he  had  expected 
it  would  have  been),  which  was  a great  point 
gained,  and  the  longer  the  old  man  took  to  think 
about  the  matter  the  more  likely  was  self-inter- 
est to  gain  the  day  with  him.  Supposing  Rich- 
ard's representations  to  have  been  correct,  he 
was  certainly  “a  better  match”  for  Harry  than 
Solomon  was ; and  he  had  no  apprehension  of 
their  being  refuted.  Trevethick  would  in  all 
probability  write  to  Mr.  Whymper  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  them — but  what  then?  He  would 
certainly  make  no  reference  to  the  mine ; and  as 
to  Richard  being  Carew’s  lawful  son,  had  not  the 
chaplain  himself  (whom  he  could  count  on  as  a 
friend  to  say  all  that  was  to  his  advantage  be- 
sides) admitted  that,  in  his  eyes,  he  was  born  in 
honest  wedlock  ? At  all  events,  there  would  be 
ample  excuse  for  bis  having  taken  such  a view  of 
the  case ; while,  as  to  his  prospects,  he  had  frank- 
ly confessed  that  he  was,  for  the  present,  un- 
acknowledged by  the  Squire.  So  long,  in  fact, 
as  he  could  keep  up  the  pretense  of  influence, 
either  present  or  contingent,  at  Crompton,  he  felt 
his  position  with  Trevethick  tolerably  secure. 

In  all  this  scheme  of  dark  deceit  his  love  for 
Harry  was  interwoven  like  a golden  thread,  and 
amidst  all  his  plots  and  plans  her  glorious  face 
would  suddenly  rise  unbidden,  and  charm  him 
from  them.  He  had  long  since  resolved  to  win 
her,  but  the  late  avowal  of  her  love  for  him,  and 
now  his  partial  success  to  gain  her  father’s  favor, 
seemed  to  have  made  her  his  own  already.  How 
beautiful  she  had  looked  that  day  upon  the  tower, 
with  the  sunlight  on  her  hair ! How  fresh  and 
guileless  were  her  ways ! Her  very  weaknesses 
were  lovable,  and  the  cause  of  love.  How  touch- 
ing was  her  simple  faith  invunens,  and  how  pleas- 
ant to  combat  it,  his  arm  about  her  dainty  waist, 
as  though  to  protect  her  from  the  shadow  of 
harm ! How  pitiful  her  fear  of  her  gruff  father, 
and  of  this  Cornish  Solomon ; and  how  sweet  to 
calm  it,  kissing  her  tears  away ! Once  more  his 
loving  arms  embraced  her — once  more  his  lips 
touched  her  warm  cheeks — when  a sudden  noise 
awakened  him  from  his  dream  of  bliss. 

The  parlor  fire  had  long  gone  out.  It  was 
warm  for  the  time  of  year ; but  had  it  been  oth- 
erwise he  would  not  have  replenished  it.  The 
candles,  too,  had  burned  out,  and  the  moon-beams 
were  streaming  through  the  window  ; but  had  it 
been  dark  he  would  scarce  have  been  aware  of 
it.  The  house  had  long  ago  been  hushed  in  re- 
pose, and  yet  Richard  felt  certain  that  he  had 
heard  a movement  in  the  passage. 

A stealthy  step,  yet  not  that  of  thief  or  bur- 
glar; a fairy  footfall,  rather,  which  was  music 
to  his  ear.  His  heart  leaped  up  to  tell  him  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door  was  Harry  Treve- 
thick. He  held  his  breath,  and  trembled — not 
for  fear.  Was  it  possible  that,  knowing  he  was 
sitting  there  alone,  she  had  come  down  of  her 
own  choice  to  bear  him  company  ? Had  her  fa- 
ther told  her  something  — some  glad  tidings 
which  she  could  not  keep  from  her  lover  even  for 
a night  ? Or,  filled  with  sweet  dreams  of  him,  as 
he  of  her,  had  she  risen  in  her  sleep,  and  been 
drawn  involuntarily  toward  him  by  the  loadstone 
of  love  ? But — hark  ! The  bolt  that  fastened 
the  house-door  was  softly  drawn,  and  the  latch 
gently  lifted.  What  could  that  mean?  Why 
was  she  thus  going  forth  alone,  and  clandestine- 
ly, at  midnight?  His  heart  beat  faster  than 
ever.  For  an  instant  all  that  he  had  read  or 
heard  from  his  wild  companions,  and  what  he 
had  himself  belieted  until  he  came  to  Gethin,  of 
the  wiles  and  inconstancy  of  woman,  flashed 
upon  his  mind.  Had  he,  bred  in  the  town,  and 
familiar  with  all  the  ways  of  vice,  been  flattered 
and  hoodwinked  by  a country  wanton  ? Impos- 
sible. For,  though  there  were  no  yirtue  in  the 
world,  he  felt  assured  that  Harry  loved  him,  and 
him  alone.  She  must  be  walking  in  her  sleep. 
Softly,  but  very  swiftly,  he  left  the  parlor,  and 
hurried  to  the  front-door.  It  was  closed,  but 
unfastened.  He  opened  it,  and  looked  out.  All 
was  as  light  as  day,  and  yet  so  different.  Every 
object  in  the  street,  every  stone  in  the  cottage 
opposite,  stood  out  distinct  and  clear,  but  bathed 
in  a pale  and  ghostly  atmosphere.  The  distant 
murmur  of  the  sea  came  to  him  like  the  sigh  of 
one  just  freed  from  pain.  Nothing  else  was  to 
be  heard ; no  human  tread  disturbed  the  mid- 
night stillness ; but  along  the  winding  road  that 
led  to  Turlock  he  caught  the  far-off  flutter  of  a 
woman’s  dress.  She  was  going  at  rapid  speed, 
and  the  next  moment  had  turned  the  corner, 
but  not  before  he  had  recognized  his  Harry; 
and,  closing  the  inn  door  softly  behind  him,  he 
started  after  her  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 

The  scene  of  this  pursuit  was  strange  and 
weird  enough,  had  Richard  possessed  eyes  for 
any  thing  but  the  object  of  it.  The  sky  was 
without  a cloud,  and  the  sea — which  showed  on 
its  cold  blue  surface  a broad  and  shining  path 
where  the  moon-beams  lay — without  a ripple. 
On  shore  there  was  even  less  of  motion.  The 
bramble  that  threw  its  slender  shadow  on  the 
road  moved  not  a twig.  Nature,  green  and  pale, 
seemed  to  be  cast  in  an  enchanted  sleep,  and  even 
to  suspend  her  breathing.  From  the  point  Rich- 
ard had  reached  he  could  see  the  road  stretching 
for  a full  mile,  like  a white  ribbon,  onve  in  the 
middle,  where  it  dipped  between  high  banks. 
It  led  to  Turlock  onljv  but  at^tjiis  place  a foot- 
path struck  across  tm-ueiai  U the- 1 bines’  Bow- 


er. To  his  astonishment,  though  indeed  he  had 
scarcely  capacity  enough  for  further  wonder, 
Harry  took  this  path;  he  saw  her  climb  the 
stile,  and  then  for  the  first  time  look  round ; he 
sank  under  the  hedge,  to  hide  himself;  and  when 
he  cautiously  looked  forth  again  the  girl  had 
vanished.  But  he  knew  whither  she  was  going 
now.  He  had  assisted  her  across  that  very  stile 
but  a few  days  ago ; he  had  walked  with  her 
through  the  hazel  copse,  and  skirted  the  clear 
trout-stream  by  her  side;  and  he  could  follow 
her  now  at  utmost  speed,  and  with  less  caution, 
for  the  path  was  green  and  noiseless.  He  could 
hear  his  heart  beat — not  from  want  of  breath — 
as  though  in  accord  w’ith  the  silver  treble  of  the 
stream,  as  he  sped  along.  Through  the  scanty 
foliage  of  the  dell  he  saw  her  light  dress  gleam 
across  the  wooden  bridge,  but  he  himself  stopped 
beside  it,  peering  through  the  lattice  of  the 
branches  upon  her  as  she  stood  on  the  green 
bank -of  the  Wishing  Well. 

Never  had  moon-beams  shone  upon  a sight 
more  fair.  Harry  was  attired  as  she  had  been 
on  the  previous  evening,  except  that  she  wore  a 
shawl,  which  also  served  her  as  head-gear,  like  a 
hood.  This  she  now  unfastened,  and  taking  out 
the  pin  that  had  joined  it  together,  held  it  above 
the  well,  which  showed,  as  in  a mirror,  her  lean- 
ing face  and  curving  form,  her  wealth  of  hair, 
her  frightened  yet  hopeful  eyes,  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  her  bosom,  filled  with  anxiety  and  super- 
stitious awe.  She  had  come  to  test  her  future — 
to  foresee  her  fate— at  Gethin  Wishing  Well. 
For  an  instant  she  poised  the  pin,  her  lips  at  the 
same  time  murmuring  some  simple  charm — then 
dropped  it  into  the  well's  clear  depths,  and 
watched  it  fall.  As  she  did  so,  another  figure 
seemed  to  glide  upon  the  liquid  mirror,  at  the 
sight  of  which  she  clasped  her  hands  and  trem- 
bled. Superstitious  as  she  was,  Harry  had  only 
half  expected  that  her  foolish  curiosity  would  be 
actually  gratified.  Moved  by  the  avowal  of 
Richard’s  love  that  morning,  the  obstacles  to 
which  seemed  to  her  so  formidable,  she  had 
wished  to  see  her  future  husband,  to  know  how 
fate  would  decide  between  him  she  loved  and 
him  whom  her  father  had  chosen  for  her,  and  yet 
she  was  terrified  now  that  that  which  she  had 
desired  was  vouchsafed  her.  She  scarcely  dared 
to  look  upon  yonder  shadowy  form,  although  its 
presence  seemed  to  assure  her  of  the  fulfillment 
of  her  dearest  wish.  It  was  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  Richard  Yorke  himself;  barehead- 
ed, just  as  she  had  seen  him  last  in  the  bar  par- 
lor, but  with  heightened  color,  an  eager  smile, 
and  a loving  gratitude  in  his  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  thank  her  for  having  thus  summoned  him  be- 
fore her.  The  figure  was  at  right  angles  from 
her  own,  but  the  face  was  turned  toward  her. 
She  gazed  upon  it  intently,  looking  for  it  to  faint 
and  fade,  since  its  mission  had  been  accom- 
plished. She  even  drew  back  a little,  as  though 
to  express  content,  yet  there  was  the  vision  still, 
a glorious  picture  in  its  fair  round  frame  of  moss 
and  greenery.  Supposing  it  should  remain  there 
(her  pale  face  flushed  at  the  thought)  indelibly  and 
forever,  to  tell  the  secret  of  her  heart  to  all  the 
world  ! Then  a whisper,  that  seemed  to  tremble 
beneath  its  freight  of  love,  whispered,  “Harry! 
Harry ! ” and  she  looked  up,  and  saw  the  sub- 
stance of  the  shadow,  her  loverj  standing  upon 
the  little  wooden  bridge ! 

Though  Folly  be  near  kin  to  Vice,  she  does 
not  acknowledge  the  relationship,  and,  to  do 
Harry  Trevethick  justice,  she  would  never  have 
made  a midnight  assignation  with  Richard  in  the 
Fairies’  Bower.  She  was  more  alarmed  and 
shocked  at  the  too  literal  fulfillment,  of  her  wish 
than  pleased  to  see  him  there.  She  shed  tears 
for  very  shame.  Whatever  reserve  she  had 
hitherto  maintained,  with  respect  to  her  affection 
for  him,  had  now,  she  perceived,  been  swept 
away  by  her  own  act.  The  scene  to  which  he 
had  just  been  an  unsuspected  witness  was  more 
than  equivalent  to  a mere  declaration  of  love : 
it  was  a leap-year  offer  of  her  hand  and  heart. 
She  had  no  strong-hold  of  Duty  left  to  which  to 
betake  herself,  nor  even  a halting-place,  such  as 
coy  maidens  love  to  linger  at  a little  before  they 
murmur,  “I  am  yours.” 

There  was  nothing  left  her  but  revilings.  She 
poured  upon  him  a torrent  of  contumely,  re- 
proaching him  for  his  baseness,  his  cowardice, 
his  treachery  in  tracking  her  hither,  like  a spy, 
to  overhear  a confession  that  should  have  been 
sacred  with  him  of  all  men.  Whatever  that  con- 
fession might  have  been — and,  to  say  truth,  so 
utterly  possessed  had  she  been  by  her  passion- 
ate hopes,  her  loving  yearnings,  that  she  knew 
not  what  she  had  merely  felt,  what  uttered  aloud 
— she  now  retracted  it ; she  had  no  tenderness 
for  eaves-droppers,  for  deceivers,  for— she  did  not 
know  what  she  was  saying — for  wicked  young 
men.  Above  all  things  it  seemed  necessary  to 
be  in  a passion ; to  be  as  irritated  and  bitter 
against  him  as  possible.  The  copiousness  of  her 
vocabulary  of  abuse  surprised  herself,  and  she 
did  not  shrink  from  tautology.  She  only  stopped 
at  last  for  want  of  breath,  and  even*  then,  as 
though  she  knew  how  dangerous  was  silence,  she 
bemoaned  herself  with  sobs  and  sighs. 

Then  Richard,  all  tenderness  and  submission, 
explained  his  presence  there  ; showed  how  little 
he  was  to  blame  in  the  matter,  and,  indeed,  how 
there  was  neither  blame  nor  shame  to  be  attached 
to  either  of  them ; spoke  of  his  late  interview 
with  her  father,  gilding  it  with  brightest  hopes, 
and  cited  the  marvelous  attributes  of  the  Wish- 
ing Well  itself  in  support  of  his  position.  lie 
felt  himself  already  her  affianced  husband  ; the 
question  of  their  union  had  become  only  one  of 
time.  She  was  listening  to  him  now,  and  had 
suffered  him  to  kiss  her  tears  away,  when  sud- 
denly she  started  from  his  embrace  with  a muf- 
fled cry  of  terror.  Some  movement  of  beast  or 
bird  in  the  copse  had  made  a rustling  in  the  un- 
derwood, but  her  fears  gave  it  a human  shape. 
What  if  Sol  should  have  followed  them  thither, 
as  Richard  had  followed  her  l What  if  her  fa- 
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ther  should  have  heard  her  leave  his  roof,  as 
Richard  had,  or  should  miss  her  from  it — and 
— oh  shame! — miss  him!  “Home!  home!” 
she  cried.  “Let  me  go  home.”  And  she  looked 
so  wild  with  fright  that  he  durst  not  hinder  her. 
Hardly  could  he  keep  pace  with  her  along  the 
winding  path,  with  such  frantic  speed  she  ran. 
At  the  stile  she  forbade  him  to  accompany  her 
farther. 

“ What ! leave  you  to  walk  alone,  and  at  such 
an  honr,  my  darling  ?”  It  was  nearly  two  o’clock. 

“Why  not?”  she  cried,  turning  upon  him 
fiercely.  “Iam  afraid  of  none  but  you,  and  of 
those  whom  I should  love,  but  of  whom  you 
make  me  afraid.”  Then  up  the  w-hite  road  she 
glided  like  a ghost. 

Richard  watched  her  with  anxious  eyes  as 
long  as  he  could,  then  sat  upon  the  stile,  a prey 
to  apprehensions.  To  what  dangers  might' he 
not  have  already  exposed  her  by  his  inconsider- 
ate pursuit ! Suppose  some  eye  had  seen  them  on 
their  way,  or  should  meet  her  now  on  her  return ! 
Suppose  her  owrn  fears  should  prove  true,  and 
her  father  had  already  discovered  their  absence ! 
His  thoughts  were  loyally  occupied  with  Harry 
alone ; but  the  peril  to  himself  was  considerable. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  could  satisfactorily  ex-» 
plain  his  companionship  with  the  inn-keeper’s 
daughter  at  such  a place  and  hour’.  The  truth 
would  never  be  believed,  even  if  it  could  be  re- 
lated. She  had  got  home  by  this  time ; but  had 
she  done  so  unobserved  ? Otherwise,  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  he  should  find  two 
Cornish  giants  waiting,  if  not  “to  grind  his 
bones  to  make  their  bread,”  at  least  to  break 
them  with  their  cudgels.  In  their  eyes  he 
would  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  a deliberate 
seduction,  the  one  of  his  daughter,  the  other  of 
his  destined  bride.  Yet,  not  to  return  to  Gethin 
in  such  a case  would  be  worse  than  cowardice, 
since  his  absence  would  be  sure  to  be  associated 
with  Harry’s  midnight  expedition.  He  had  hith- 
erto only  despised  this  Trevethick  and  his  friend, 
but  now,  since  he  feared  them,  he  began  to  hate 
them.  Bodily  discomfort  combined  with  his 
mental  disquietude.  For  the  first  time  he  felt 
the  keenness  of  the  moonlit  air,  and  shivered  in 
it,  notwithstanding  the  hasty  strides  which  he- 
now  was  taking  homeward.  Upon  the  hill-top 
he  paused,  and  glanced  about  him.  All  was  as  it 
had  been  when  he  set  out ; there  was  no  sign  of 
change  nor  movement.  The  inn,  with  its  drawn- 
down^  blinds,  seemed  itself  asleep.  The  front- 
door had  been  left  ajar,  doubtless  by  Harry ; he 
pushed  his  way  in,  and  silently  shut  it  to,  and 
shot  the  bolt;  then  he  took  of  his  boots,  and 
walked  softly  up  stairs  in  his  stockinged  feet. 
He  knew  that  there  was  at  least  one  person  in 
that  house  who  was  listening  with  beating  heart 
for  every  noise. 

The  ways  of  clandestine  love  have  been  justly 
described  as  “ full  of  cares  and  troubles,  of  fears 
and  jealousies,  of  impatient  waiting,  tediousness 
of  delay,  and  sufferance  of  affronts,  and  amaze- 
ments of  discovery;”  and  though  Richard  Yorke 
had  never  read  those  words  of  our  great  English 
divine,  he  had  already  begun  to  exemplify  them, 
and  was  doomed  to  prove  them  to  the  uttermost. 


BURYING  THE  DEAD. 

The  work  of  burying  the  dead  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France  is  partly  done  by  the  peasantry, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving  on  page  612,  under 
the  superintendence  of  German  officers.  A cor- 
respondent, writing  from  the  battle-field  of  Worth, 
thus  describes  what  he  saw  while  these  parties 
were  engaged  in  their  melancholy  work : 

“ While  the  burying  parties  were  busy  with 
the  German  dead,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Worth, 
there  was  more  than  an  exchange  of  slaughter 
on  the  western  side.  Here  the  Prussians  and 
Bavarians  had  pushed  forward  in  strong  force, 
and  their  fire  had  told  fearfully  upon  the  French. 
Whole  companies  of  Frenchmen  had  been  mowed 
down  in  their  wild  attempts  to  check  the  enemy’s 
advance.  It  had  been  a tolerably  equal  fight  in 
some  places,  for  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
German  dead.  But  more  and  more  Frenchmen 
had  fallen  in  proportion.  Black  Turcos  and 
wide-trowsered  Zouaves  lay  thick  at  many  points, 
and  the  cuirassiers  had  suffered  much.  There 
were  steel  breast-plates  and  brass  helmets  scat- 
tered thickly  on  the  line  of  retreat,  while  the 
dead  horses  in  all  directions  might  be  counted 
by  hundreds.  And  so,  westward  through  the 
wood,  went  the  traces  of  increasing  disaster; 
officers  and  men  lying  grimly  where  they  had 
fallen,  some  of  them  in  quiet,  shady  spots,  as 
though  they  were  picnickers  asleep;  pools  of 
blood  where  the  wounded  had  been  found ; knap- 
sacks, rifles,  and  over-coats,  either  thrown  away 
in  flight  or  left  by  the  wounded  on  the  field. 
Then  came  a spot  where  the  French  had  rallied, 
and  where  the  dead  of  both  sides  lay  thick. 
Turcos  might  be  seen  who  had  evidently  fought 
to  the  last,  and  had  tried  to  fire  their  pieces  as 
they  lay.  Frenchmen  of  the  line  regiments  had 
here  and  there  fallen  in  numbers,  as  though  hav- 
ing halted  and  faced  about  in  regular  order.  But 
the  aspect  of  the  fields  beyond  the  wood  seemed 
to  indicate  a hasty  retreat.  Wagons  were  over- 
turned, baggage  was  thrown  out  upon  the  road- 
side, and  many  knapsacks  were  to  be  seen.  No 
one  who  had  passed  over  that  battle-ground  of 
Worth  when  I did  could  have  failed  to  realize 
that  a great  disaster  had  befallen  the  French  arms, 
though  most  of  the  wounded  had  been  removed.” 

It  seems  to  be  customary  to  bury  the  dead  of 
both  armies  indiscriminately  together,  in  pits,  or 
large  graves,  which  may  contain  a hundred  bod- 
ies. A writer  describes  a visit  he  paid  to  the 
burial-grounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saar- 
briick : “ Hier  ruhen  in  Gott,”  says  one  inscrip- 
tion, “28  Preussen,  G9  Franzosen.  Grab  No. 
4.”  “ Here  rest  friends  and  foes  together,”  says 
another  inscription,  “6  Prussians,  11  French- 
men.” He  observed  that  the  words  “and  foes” 
had  been  marked  out  by  some  charitable  person. 


GRAVELOTTE  AND  ETA1N. 

A little  before  the  great  battle  of  Gravelotte, 
in  which  the  Prussian  arms  achieved  so  signal  a 
victory,  the  Emperor  of  France  and  his  staff  left 
the  little  building  shown  in  our  engraving  on  page 
612,  and  set  out  for  Verdun.  Within  five  min- 
utes after  his  departure  it  was  literally  riddled 
with  shell. 

A second  time  on  the  same  day  the  Emperor 
had  a very  narrow  escape  at  Etain,  a little  town 
on  the  road  between  Gravelotte  and  Verdun,  of 
which  also  we  give  a sketch.  The  Imperial  cor- 
tege was  closely  followed  by  a party  of  Uhlans, 
and  at  this  village  had  only  just  left  a house 
where  they  had  stopped  a few  moments  for  refresh- 
ment, when  it  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 
But  with  the  Emperor  it  was,  after  all,  only  “out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.”  He  escaped  at 
Etain  only  to  be  made  a prisoner  at  Sedan. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A crowd  gathered  at  the  Piqua,  Ohio,  railroad  sta- 
tion the  other  day  to  see  General  Grant.  As  the  train 
was  moving  off  an  old  gentleman  asked,  “ Who  did 
they  say  that  fellow  is  ?”  “ That  is  General  Grant,  our 
President”  “Oh,”  said  the  old  fellow,  “it  is,  is  it? 
Well,  stranger,  yon  see,  I am  not  about  town  much, 
and  don’t  pay  much  attention  to  the  newspapers,  and 
know  hut  little  about  these  things.  What  might  his 
politics  be?” 


The  following  rich  scene  recently  occurred  in  one  of 
our  courts  of  justice,  between  the  judge  and  a Dutch 
witness,  all  the  way  from  Rotterdam : What  is  your 
native  language  ?”  “ I pe  no  native.”  “ What  is  your 
mother-tongue?”  “Ich  hab  no  mudder,  mynheer.” 
“What  did  you  first  learn  ? What  language  did  you 
speak  in  the  cradle  ?”  “ I tid  not  speak  no  language 
in  de  cradle ; I only  cry  in  Dootch.  ” Then  there  was  a 
general  laugh,  in  which  the  judge,  jury,  and  audience 

Sined.  The  witness  was  interrogated  no  further  about 
s native  language. 


“ What ! tipsy  again  ?”  said  a wife  to  her  husband. 
“No,  my  dear,”  said  he,  “not  tipsy,  but  a little  slip- 
pery. The  fact  is,  somebody  has  been  rubbing  my 
boots  till  they  are  as  smooth  as  a pane  of  glass.” 


“ Come,  husband,”  said  the  wife  of  a note-shaving 
stock-exchange  bear,  “ it  is  time  for  us  to  get  up ; the 
day  is  breaking.”  “Well,  let  it  break;  I don't  hold 
any  of  its  paper.” 


A little  boy  having  broken  his  rocking-horse  the 
day  it  was  bought,  his  mother  began  to  scold  him, 
when  he  silenced  her  by  inquiring/*  What  is  the  use 
of  a good  hoss  till  it’s  broke  ?” 


“Where’s  your  filial  gratitude,  you  naughty  boy? 
What  would  you  have  beeii  without  your  land  father 
and  mother V'  “I  s’pose  as  how  I’d  been  an  orphan, 


“Why  is  that  waiter  so  slow?”  said  an  irritable  cus, 
tomer  to  the  proprietor  of  a famous  restaurant.  “ Sir, 
replied  the  proprietor  in  a whisper,  “ it  is  he  who  serves 
the  turtle  soup.” 


An  assistant  United  States  marshal  in  Louisville,  in 
taking  the  census,  asked  a colored  woman  what  per- 
sonal property  she  possessed,  to  which  she  replied, 
“ Nothin’  but  dese  tree  chillen  yere,  and  dey  ain’t  wuth 
much  since  the  ’mancipation  procklermation.” 


The  working  of  miracles  seems  to  have  been  success, 
fully  resumed  in  Piqua,  Ohio.  A few  years  since,  dur- 
ing a religious  revival  in  the  church  of  which  the  Rev. 
Granville  Moody  was  pastor,  certain  “lewd  fellows  of 
the  baser  sort”  created  a disturbance  in  one  of  the 
meetings.  Mr.  Moody  approached  them,  took  them  to 
task  for  their  misconduct,  when  one  of  the  parties  Paul 
to  him : “ We  heard  that  you  were  working  miracles 
here,  and  came  in  to  see  if  it  were  true.”  “No,  Sir,” 
said  the  divine,  “ we  do  not  work  miracles,  but,”  tak- 
ing him  by  the  collar,  “ we  do  cast  out  devils.” 


It  is  a noticeable  fact  that  people  who  change  their 
mind  often  never  get  a good  one. 


A resident  along  the  line  of  the  Adirondack  road, 
seeing  a lady  driving  along  Broadway,  in  Saratoga, 
lately,  and  her  coachman  with  folded  arms  behind, 
thought  “ that  nigger  must  pay  that  nice-looking  girl 
a pile  to  drive  for  him.” 


A Paris  bookseller,  having  applied  to  a Berlin  pub- 
lisher of  lithographic  prints  for  a great  number  of 
copies  of  portraits  of  the  more  illustrious  Prussian 
generals,  received  the  following  reply : “ There  are  no 
copies  left ; we  send  you  the  originals.” 


The  women  in  Utah  are  very  apt  to  marry  Young. 


Stags  Cakpf.ntkrs — Actors  who  saw  the  air  and 
bore  the  audience. 


“Sir,”  said  the  astonished  landlady  to  a traveler, 
after  he  had  just  sent  his  cup  forward  for  the  seventh 
time,  “you  muBt  be  very  fond  of  coffee.”  “ Yes,  ma- 
dame,  I am,”  he  replied,  “ or  I should  never  have  drank 
so  much  water  to  get  a little.” 


A Saratoga  belle  who  dresses  nineteen  times  a day 
has  gone  into  a decline.  So  has  her  father.  He  de- 
clines to  pay  his  notes. 


Tom,  twitting  Sam  on  the  extraordinary  size  of  his 
understandings,  said  to  him:  “You  must  take  cold 
easily,  Sam ; I should  think  you  would  be  sick  all  the 
time.’*  “ How  so  ?”  asked  Sam.  “ Why,”  replied  Tom, 
“ because  there’s  so  much  of  you  on  the  ground.” 


A poor  Irishman,  seeing  a crowd  of  people  approach- 
ing, asked  what  was  the  matter.  He  was  answered, 
“ A man  going  to  be  buried.”  “ Oh,”  replied  he,  “ I’ll 
stop  and  see  that,  for  we  carry  them  to  be  buried  in 
our  country.”  


A Fleeting  Show— A yacht  race. 


A ragged  little  urchin,  begging  in  the  street  the  oth- 
er day,  was  asked  by  a lady  who  filled  his  basket  if  his 
parents  wTere  living.  “ Only  dad,  marm,”  said  the  boy. 
“Then  you  have  enough  in  your  basket  to  feed  the 
family  for  some  time,”  said  the  lady.  “ Oh  no,  I haven’t 
neither,”  said  the  lad;  “for  dad  and  me  keeps  five 
boarders.  He  does  the  house-work,  and  I do  the  mar- 
ketin’.” 


A rather  bashful  young  man,  after  a long  and  ardu- 
ous courtship,  found  himself  one  bright  evening  the 
betrothed  of  a pretty  girl,  the  very  pink  of  modesty. 
He  was  about  to  take  His  departure,  and,  after  linger- 
ing about  the  door  for  some  time,  he  declared  and  pro- 
tested to  Miss  Sallle  that  he  couldn’t  and  wouldn’t  leave 
until  she  had  kissed  him.  Of  course  Miss  Sallie  blush- 
ed beautifully  red,  and  avowed  in  return  that  she  could 
not  and  would  not  do  that— she  never  had  done  such  a 
thing,  and  never  would  until  she  was  married.  The 
altercation  became  exciting,  until  the  gentleman  got 
huffed,  and  declared  if  he  couldn’t  kiss  her  he  wouldn’t 
have  her,  and  was  marching  off.  She  watched  him  to 
the  door,  and  seeing  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that  she 
shonld  lose  him  unless  something  was  done,  she  said, 
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SEDAN  AND  VICINITY. 


SEDAN  AND  STRASBOURG. 

The  plan  of  Sedan,  which  we  give  on  this 
page,  shows  the  positions  occupied  by  the  Prus- 
sian armies  investing  that  fortress  on  the  day  of 
the  capitulation  of  M‘Mahon.  It  exhibits  at  a 
glance  the  hopelessness  of  the  French  situation 
there,  arid  explains  the  surrender  of  so  large  a 
body  of  men. 

The  plan  of  Strasbourg  shows  the  lines  of  in- 
vestment up  to  September  10,  when  the  Prus- 
sians had  completed  their  third  parallel.  Next 
to  Metz,  this  city  is  considered  the  strongest 
fortress  of  France  on  the  eastern  frontier.  The 
defenses  consist  of  a bastioned  enceinte,  very  ir- 
regular in  outline ; the  bastions  constructed  at 
intervals  along  its  perimeter,  varying  in  each  in- 
stance, but  admirably  well  located  for  mutual 
Bupport  and  defense.  The  numerous  re-entering 
angles  in  the  trace  of  the  enceinte  are  well  se- 
cured by  towers  and  demi-bastions  of  suitable 
construction,  while  the  salients  are  protected  by 
a powerful  cross-fire  from  the  supporting  works. 
The  main  ditch  is  filled  with  water  for  nearly 
the  whole  distance  around  the  city.  Between 
the  city  proper  and  the  Rhine,  and  connected 
with  the  enceinte,  and  occupying  a commanding 
position,  is  the  Citadel,  pronounced  to  be  a mas- 
ter-work of  Vauban.  It  is  constructed  on  a 
pentagon,  according  to  the  great  engineer’s  first, 
system,  and  presents  five  great  bastions,  with 
their  supporting  works,  and  effectually  com- 
mands the  city  and  the  Rhine.  This  strong  hold 
has  been  much  improved  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  is  jealously  guarded  from  inspection 
by  strangers.  Immediately  close  to  the  Citadel, 
on  the  city  side,  are  the  great  arsenals  and  mili- 
tary institutions  for  which  Strasbourg  is  famous 
— the  Salles  d’Armes,  the  Military  Hospital,  the 
Artillery  School,  and  the  Arsenal  de  Construc- 
tion, and  also  a magnificent  esplanade. 


5 the  boy,”  said  the  Hon.  Mrs. 


INFELICE. 

The  summer  morning  was  dawning,  and  the 
violet  and  golden  and  crimson  lights  were  begin- 
ning to  shine  through  the  trees  of  the  parks,  when 
the  Honorable  Mrs.  Milner  drove  home  in  her 
carriage  from  one  of  the  latest  balls  of  the  season. 
Mrs.  Milner  lived  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
streets  of  the  Mayfair  region  of  London.  She 
was  a young  woman  and  handsome ; but  just 
now  her  face  wore  that  faint,  weary,  and  jaded 
air  which  beauty  itself  acknowledges  when,  after 
a night  of  pleasure,  the  dawn  shines  upon  it.  Mrs. 
Milner  w as  very  tired  and  sleepy,  and  the  dawn 
made  her  shudder. 

When  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and 
the  footmen  got  down,  there  seemed  something 
like  a little  commotion  going  forward,  and  Mrs. 
Milner,  being  too  impatient  to  wrait,  got  out  and 
found  that  her  servants  w'ere  very  angry  with  a 
boy  who  had  been  asleep  on  the  naked  door-step 
in  the  dawn,  and  was  so  sleepy  that  he  could 
hardly  be  roused  to  a sense  of  his  situation  and 
his  audacity. 

“Come,  you  be  hoff!”  said  one  pampered 
menial— a very  worthy  poor  fellow  in  his  way, 
but  who  really  thought  it  as  strictly  a part  of  his 
duty  to  keep  vagabonds  from  his  mistress’s  door- 
step as  Javert  believed  it  his  duty  to  unmask  and 
arrest  concealed  felons.  “Come,  just  you  be 
hoff!  I wonder  there’s  no  pleeseman  about !” 

“Now  then,  young  feller,”  remarked  the  oth- 
er pampered  menial,  decisively,  “it’s  time  you 
were  away.  Move  on  !” 

The  boy  only  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  sleep- 
ily at  the  servants.  He  was  a very  handsome 
boy,  looking  a little  like  one  of  Murillo's  immor- 
tal gamins,  with  thick  curling  hair,  and  skin  al- 
most as  dark  as  that  of  an  Algerian.  Certain- 
ly part  at  least  of  Itli^-djilrlprime-w^attributable 


to  want  of  washing. 
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“Let 
Milner. 

She  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  kindly  interest. 
Under  the  corsets  of  a fashionable  West  End  wo- 
man there  does  sometimes  beat  a kind  and  ten- 
der heart,  for  all  the  Saturday  Review. 

‘ * Poor  boy ! ” she  said.  “ He  must  have  been 
very  tired.  He  is  a fine-looking  child.  Why 
did  you  sleep  there,  my  little  boy  ? Have  you 
no  home  ?” 

“No  home,  madonna!"  said  the  lad,  who  had 
roused  up  wonderfully  in  the  light  of  the  lady’s 
kind  eyes.  He  spoke  a lisping,  broken  English. 
He  was  evidently  an  Italian  lad,  and  his  face 
now  spoke,  if  faces  may  be  trusted,  intelligence 
and  truthfulness. 

“Bring  him  into  the  hall,”  said  Mrs.  Milner, 
decisively. 

He  was  brought  in,  and  she  talked  to  him  in 
his  own  language.  His  story  was  simple,  com- 
monplace, and  old.  He  was  bom  in  Parma. 
His  fat  her  and  mother  were  dead.  He  had  come 
to  London  on  the  inducement  of  other  Italian 
boys  to  make  a fine  living  by  grinding  the  or- 
gan in  the  streets.  He  did  not  make  a fine  liv- 
ing— the  padrone  ground  him  much  more  effect- 
ively than  he  ground  the  organ  ; and  he  made  up 
his  mind  at  last  to  run  away  and  get  into  the 
fresh,  beautiful  couutry  where  the  birds  sang  and 
there  were  no  organs.  From  the  Saffron  Hill  re- 
gion, the  home  or  lair  of  the  organ-boy,  he  had 
tramped  so  far  on  his  way.  He  chose  the  Hyde 
Park  direction  because  he  had  often  admired  the 
trees  there,  and  he  thought  the  country  could  be 
soonest  reached  that  way.  He  had  contrived  to 
steal  out  of  his  wretched  den  when  midnight  had 
long  passed,  and  he  was  so  tired  and  sleepy  as 
he  reached  Mrs.  Milner’s  tempting  door  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  a sleep  there. 
So  he  coiled  himself  up  on  the  door-step  and  fell 
asleep. 

Mrs.  Milner  said  he  must  be  sure  never  to  sleep 
on  door-steps  any  more.  That  he  might  be  the 
less  in  the  way  of  temptation,  she  bade  him  sleep 
on  a good  soft  rug  in  the  hall  just  then,  and  she 
told  the  servants  to  be  sure  he  was  not  disturbed 
until  he  had  had  his  sleep  out,  and  that  he  got  a 
gcx  d breakfast  on  waking.  Then  she  went  to 
be<'  herself,  and  slept  very  soundly  until  noon. 

She  diil  not  forget  her  little  Italian.  That  day 
she  gave  orders  that  he  should  have  a complete 
bath,  be  well  scrubbed,  have  his  hair  combed  and 
cut,  and  have  a suit  of  new  clothes,  and  that  a 
bed  should  be  made  up  for  him.  She  did  not 
yet  know  what  to  do  with  him  ; but  it  was  clear, 
she  thought,  that  while  she  was  making  up  her 
mind  the  boy  must  have  clothes  to  wear,  and 
food  to  eat,  and  a bed  to  sleep  in.  One  thing . 
was  certain — she  would  not  turn  him  into  the 
street  to  sleep  on  door-steps  again. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Milner,  it  should  be  said,  was 
not  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  affection  with 
her  husband,  the  Hon.  Charles  Milner,  who,  for 
all  his  rank  and  his  prospective  title,  was  a good 
deal  of  what  Londoners  call  a “cad.”  He  was 
a man  of  low  tastes,  given  to  horses  and  prize- 
fighters and  the  coulisses  of  theatres,  where  the 
actresses  were  of  the  “Black  Crook”  or  Biche 
aux  Bois  school.  Mrs.  Milner  married  him,  at 
the  direction  of  her  parents,  when  she  was  too 
young  to  think  for  herself,  or  to  form  any  opinion 
as  to  her  own  or  any  body  else’s  character.  They 
never  had  been  happy  together ; now  they  were 
trying— and  he  was  successful  in  the  effort— to 
be  happy  separately.  They  never  had  any  open 
quarrel,  and  were  generally  supposed  to  get  on 
well  enough.  Mr.  Milner  was  now  at  Newmar- 
ket, and  now  at  Doncaster,  and  now  at  Baden- 
Baden,  and  his  wife  was  seldom  troubled  with 
his  society.  He  had  a seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  he  went  and  voted  in  all  the  important 
party  divisions,  spending  the  night,  when  he  had  to 
wait  long  to  give  his  vote,  in  the  smoking-room 
of  the  House,  and  drinking  a good  deal  of  brau- 
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dy-and-water.  But  he  was  not  very  happy  even 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  House.  His  highest 
idea  of  happiness  was  to  bfe  surrounded  by  a 
throng  of  vulgar,  admiring  boon  companions,  of 
both  sexes,  who  looked  up  to  him,  and  were 
proud  to  do  him  homage. 

Mrs.  Milner  had  had  two  children,  of  whom 
only  the  younger — a girl — was  now  living.  The 
boy  had  died  when  a mere  infant.  Perhaps  it 
was  some  thought  of  him — some  thought  that  if 
he  were  alive  he  would  now  be  about  the  same 
age  as  the  lad  asleep  on  her  door-step— that  first 
aroused  in  the  breast  of  the  lady  of  fashion  a feel- 
ing of  pity  for  the  little  Italian,  and  a wish  to  do 
something  for  him. 

However  that  might  be,  she  kept  little  Felice 
Morra  under  her  care,  and  would  not  turn  him 
out  on  the  world.  She  sent  him  down  to  one  of 
her  country  seats  for  a time,  and  he  came  back 
to  London  strong,  healthy,  and  happy.  The 
child  had  a beautiful  voice,  and  she  had  him 
taught  to  sing,  and  would  play  for  him  on  the 
piano  herself,  and  she  began  to  takr  a positive 
pleasure  in  his  boyish  affection  and  devotion.  He 
was  a sort  of  page  for  her,  and  a play-fellow  for 
her  little  girl,  who  was  some  two  or  three  years 
younger  than  he.  The  servants  in  the  house  de- 
tested him  at  first ; but  his  sweet,  docile,  caress- 
ing Italian  ways  soon  won  over  the  women,  at 
least.  Mr.  Milner  grumbled  a little  at  the  in- 
troduction of  poor  Felice  into  the  family,  and 
swore  a muttered  oath  or  two  sometimes  when 
he  saw  the  boy.  But  then  he  did  not  often  see 
him,  and  his  mind  was  generally  too  much  occu- 
pied with  Ascot,  Epsom,  the  prize-ring,  and  the 
ballet  to  trouble  himself  much  with  the  existence 
of  a poor  harmless  boy.  If  it  had  been  a pret- 
ty orphan  girl,  now ! But  in  that  case  Mrs.  Mil- 
ner would  probably  not  have  taken  such  a charge 
into  her  household. 

Years  brought  difficulties.  Mrs.  Milner  had 
been  so  long  deciding  on  the  proper  occupation 
to  which  Felice  Morra  should  be  put  that  he  was 
actually  growing  to  be  a young  man  without  any 
occupation  at  all.  The  education  he  had  was 
only  what  he  had  acquired  from  reading  aloud 
to  Mrs.  Milner  any  book  or  magazine  or  news- 
paper she  wished  to  have  read  to  her — and  she 
did,  indeed,  keep  him  pretty  constantly  occu- 
pied in  this  way — and  from  occasionally  writing 
at  her  dictation.  He  was  a delightful  singer, 
with  a clear,  full,  sweet  tenor  voice;  he  could 
play  the  piano  well,  and,  indeed,  had  a great 
natural  gift  of  music.  One  might  have  called 
him  Mrs.  Milner’s  secretary,  perhaps,  now  that 
he  could  no  longer  be  called  her  page  ; but  his 
position  in  the  household  was  beginning  to  be 
more  anomalous  and  inconvenient  every  day. 
Mrs.  Milner,  indeed,  was  always  resolving  that 
something  must  be  done  with  him ; but  she  nev- 
er could  make  up  her  mind  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done.  In  truth,  the  poor  lad  had  twined 
himself  closely  round  her  heart.  She  was  not 
a happy  woman.  Years  had  made  her  husband 
worse,  and  herself  more  lonely;  and  had  also 
made  the  poor  outcast  boy  whom  she  had  res- 
cued seem  more  and  more  like  the  son  whom  she 
had  lost. 

She  had,  indeed,  her  daughter,  a beautiful  girl 
somewhat  like  herself,  but  darker.  Mrs.  Milner 
dearly  loved  her  daughter,  but  the  heart  of  a wo- 
man is  always  unsatisfied  if  it  has  nothing  manly 
to  love ; and  Mrs.  Milner  had  no  husband  and  no 
son,  and  was  yet  in  her  prime.  So  she  looked  for- 
ward with  dread  to  the  sending  of  her  young  pro- 
ttyt away  into  the  cold  outer  world ; anil  yet  it  was 
now  evident  that  it  must  be  done.  Her  husband 
had  of  late  begun  to  grumble  and  swear  at  the 
poor  young  man,  and  used  to  make  it  a point  to 
insult  him  whenever  the  two  chanced  to  meet. 
Things  could  not  long  go  on  thus.  Indeed,  only 
for  the  extraordinary  gentleness  and  patience  of 
Felice  Morra,  reminding  one  of  a Bengalee  rather 
than  an  Italian,  a rapture  must  have  taken  place 
long  ago.  But  Felice  bore  all  with  a quiet, 
docile  endurance  which  observers  might  have 
thought  spiritless.  Mrs.  Milner  long  felt  con- 
vinced he  bore  all  for  her  sake,  not  to  disturb 
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pitied  and  loved  him  all  the  more.  She  came 
to  see,  however,  that  she  was  mistaken.  For  it 
became  at  last  only  too  apparent  that  the  Italian 
outcast  was  passionately  in  love  with  Linda  Mil- 
ner, his  patroness’s  daughter. 

Now  this  was  surely,  one  might  have  thought, 
a thing  to  be  dreaded,  guarded  against,  foreseen, 
expected,  by  any  rational  woman  : yet  Mrs.  Mil- 
ner, who  w as  ordinarily  a very  rational  woman, 
never  had  thought  of  this.  The  child,  Linda, 
had  always  appeared  such  a child  to  her ! 

One  day — it  was  in  the  country — Mrs.  Milner 
came  down  to  breakfast  a little  late,  and  her 
daughter  was  not  in  the  breakfast-room.  She 
looked  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  Linda  was  not 
there;  then  from  another  window'  into  a little 
shrubbery,  and  there  she  saw'  something  w hich 
made  her  first  turn  red,  and  then  pale. 

She  saw  Linda  Milner  and  the  young  Italian 
walking  slowly  up  and  down,  apparently  convers- 
ing in  low  tones.  They  were  walking,  one  might 
perhaps  have  said,  just  as  any  two  acquaintances 
might  walk ; but  Mrs.  Milner  did  not  think  so. 
Ah,  no ! There  was  something  in  the  attitude  of 
both — of  her,  as  she  walked  with  downcast  eyes 
and  an  indescribable  air  of  timidity,  and  yet  earn- 
estness ; of  him,  as  he  leaned  toward  her  and 
looked  down  upon  her — which  spolte  only  too 
plainly  to  Mrs.  Milner. 

These  two  who  walked  there  were  lovers! 
And  Mrs.  Milner  herself  had  brought  this  about ; 
and  only  think  how  Linda’s  father  would  receive 
the  news  that  his  daughter  had  fallen  in  love 
with  an  Italian  beggar,  who  was  picked  up,  when 
a child,  on  a door-step ! 

Presently  she  saw  Felice  Morra  take  Linda’s 
hand  in  his  and  press  it  to  his  lips,  and  then  the 
two  parted,  and  Linda,  “like  a lapwing,”  ran 
across  the  lawn  and  soon  entered  the  bi  eakfat  t- 
room. 

Mrs.  Milner  could  not  and  would  not  keep 
back  her  feelings. 

“Linda,  you  have  made  me  miserable!  I 
have  seen  all !” 

Linda  was  a proud  girl,  long  trained  to  self- 
will.  She  said,  coldly : 

“ All  what,  mamma  ?” 

“ I saw  you  walking  with  Felice,  and  I saw 
your  manner  toward  each  other.  For  shame, 
Linda ! He  is  in  love  with  you !” 

“ He  is,  mamma." 

“ Has  he  told  you  so?” 

“ Yes,  dear  mamma.” 

The  composure  of  her  demeanor  quite  bewil- 
dered Mrs.  Milner. 

“Then  what  did  you  say,  girl,  when  he  told 
you  this?” 

“At  first — nothing.” 

“And  at  last?”  asked  Mrs.  Milner,  striving, 
not  very  effectively,  to  imitate  the  composure  of 
her  daughter. 

“At  last — well,  I told  him  the  truth  when  he 
pressed  me  for  an  answer.” 

“Then  you  have  the  courage  to  tell  me  that 
you  love  him  ?” 

“ I have  not  told  you  so,  mamma ; but  it  is 
true!” 

“ And  you  dare  to  think  of  marrying  him  ?” 

“Indeed  I do.” 

“ Have  you  thought  of  what  your  father  would 
say  ?” 

“I  have  thought  of  it,  dear  mother;  but  it 
can  not  change  me.  I love  him,  and  I will  bear 
any  thing  for  him.” 

“Do  you  know  what  he  is — what  he  was ?” 

“Yes,  mamma  ; I know  all  about  it.  But  I 
know,  too,  that  you  have  made  him  your  com- 
panion and  mine  so  long  as  I can  remember  any 
thing.  I did  not  choose  him  for  a companion  ; 

I do  choose  him  for  a husband.” 

Mrs.  Milner  tried  expostulation,  argument, 
tears,  prayers,  threats — she  was  not  very  good 
at  threats,  poor  woman !— but  she  could  make  no 
impression  on  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Milner  was 
miserably  unhappy.  Despite  all  she  had  done 
for  Felice,  despite  her  genuine  affection  for  him, 
hpr  whole  soul  revolted  at  the  idea  of  his  marrv- 
ing’WrljidujiflwerJ  Nobody  needs  to  be  told  what 
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This  was  one  of  the  kindest  of  women ; she  had 
done  for  this  youth  what  not  one  woman  in  ten 
thousand  would  have  done ; she  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  him,  and  only  yesterday  had  been  won- 
dering how  she  could*  bear  to  part  from  him; 
and  yet  she  was  positively  unable  to  realize  to 
her  mind  the  possibility  of  such  a fantastic  ca- 
lamity as  his  marrying  her  daughter.  After  all, 
she  felt  very  much  as  a benevolent  Georgian  lady 
might  have  felt  who  suddenly  learned  that  the 
slave  boy  she  had  specially  favored  and  petted 
bad  stolen  her  daughter’s  heart. 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Milner  was,  in  some  respects, 
a timid  woman.  She  shrank  from  scenes  and 
disturbances  and  even  sudden  changes  ; and  she 
dreaded  the  outburst  of  her  husband’s  anger 
when  this  shocking  story  should  come  to  his 
ears. 

At  any  cost  this  hideous  love  business  must 
be  stopped,  and  Mrs.  Milner  now  knew  but  one 
way  to  stop  it,  and  that  was  to  appeal  to  Felice 
Morra  himself. 

She  summoned  him  to  her ; she  reminded  him 
of  all  that  she  had  done  for  him  ; reminded  him 
that  to  her  he  owed  far  more  than  many  sons 
owe  to  their  mothers;  and  she  besought  him 
with  tears  to  sacrifice  himself  and  his  love,  and 
leave  her  daughter. 

‘ ‘ Leave  her ! ” he  said,  bitterly.  “ Leave  her, 
although  she  loves  me,  in  order  that  she  may 
marry  some  one  whom  she  does  not  love ! In 
order  that  she  may  marry  some  one  of  her  own 
rank  I Ah,  God  I Mrs.  Milner,  you  can  tell 
whether  to  marry  in  one’s  own  class  is  always 
happiness ! ” 

Mrs.  Milner  crimsoned.  “ It  is  not  always  hap- 
piness, indeed,  Felice ; but  to  marry  quite  out  of 
one’s  rank  is  never  happiness,  except  for  very,  very 
rarely  constituted  beings.  My  poor  boy,  listen 
to  me.  I know  my  daughter.  She  has  not  the 
nature  that  could  rise  superior  to  the  difficulties 
and  pains  of  such  a position  as  you  would  bring 
her  to.  I think,  perhaps,  I could  have  done  it. 

I know  she  could  not.  Write  her  a few  lines. 
Tell  her,  frankly,  that  you  do  not  think  it  right 
or  honest  or  for  her  happiness  to  continue  near 
her,  or  to  hold  her  to  her  foolish  engagement, 
and  go.  She  will  forget  you.  Poor  boy,  I am 
sorry  to  destroy  your  first  romance ; but  I know 
my  daughter,  and  she  will  forget  you.” 

The  poor  youth  groaned  in  agony.  There  was 
something  womanish  in  his  nature,  and  he  seemed 
now  like  to  play  the  woman  with  his  eyes.  Mrs. 
Milner  pressed  him  again  and  again,  appealing, 
above  all,  to  his  sense  of  gratitude  and  the  mem- 
ory of  all  she  had  done  for  him. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Milner,  I only  wish  to  Heaven,” 
lie  exclaimed  at  last,  “ you  had  left  me  on  your 
door-step,  and  that  I had  died  there!” 

But  she  prevailed,  and  he  surrendered.  He 
wrote  his  few  farewell  lines  ; and  he  left  that 
very  day  the  house  which  had  sheltered  him  so 
long.  Mrs.  Milner  endeavored  to  induce  him  to 
take  some  money.  She  offered  him  enough  to 
make  a gallant  start  in  life  for  any  youth,  but  he 
only  begged  of  her  to  spare  him  this.  When 
she  continued  to  press  him  with  her  untimely 
and  futile  kindness  he  broke  into  the  only  out- 
burst of  passion  she  had  ever  seen  him  give  way 
to.  He  quite  terrified  her  by  the  sudden  and 
electric  vehemence  of  his  anger ; and  he  left  the 
house  without  even  a farewell  pressure  of  her 
hand. 

He  made  his  way  to  London,  and  straggled 
about  there  helpless  and  wretched  as  a canary- 
bird  turned  out  of  his  gilded  cage  to  wander  over 
northern  forests.  He  suffered  immense,  unspeak- 
able misery.  So  far  as  the  Milner  family  was  con- 
cerned, he  seemed  to  have  wholly  disappeared. 

Mrs.  Milner  was  right.  In  a few  months 
Linda  had  nearly  forgotten  him,  or  was  glad  to 
be  free  of  her  love  engagement  with  him.  Yet  a 
little,  and  she  was  to  be  married  to  the  son  and 
heir  of  an  earl — a handsome,  youthful,  brilliant 
lover,  whom,  indeed,  she  loved. 

The  time  came,  the  wedding  took  place.  In 
the  crowd  who  watched  it  was  one  haggard, 
ghastly,  stricken  wretch,  with  burning  eyes  and 
trembling  lips,  whom  hardly  any  body  noticed, 
and  who  remained  in  the  church,  his  head  bur- 
ied in  his  hands,  after  every  one  had  left,  until 
the  genteel  sexton  turned  him  out  at  last. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  started  for  the  Con- 
tinent. Mrs.  Milner  went  to  a ball  that  night. 

She  did  not  remain  long,  but  left  almost  before 
the  guests  had  ceased  to  arrive.  She  was  very 
sad  and  lonely.  She  had  fancied,  somehow,  that 
in  the  crowd  at  the  church  there  was  a face  which 
for  a moment  reminded  her  of  poor  Felice  Morra ; 
but  there  was  nothing  in  that,  for  she  was  always 
thinking  now  that  she  saw  faces  which  reminded 
her  of  his.  She  wondered  where  he  was,  and 
whether  he  had  got  over  his  grief,  and  whether 
he  was  prospering,  and  had  forgiven  her.  She 
did  not  dare  to  allow  herself  to  consider  the  other 
ossibilities — that  he  was  not  prospering,  that  he  . 
ad  not  forgotten  his  grief,  that  he  was  poor  and  ’ 
miserable.  She  kept  saying  to  herself  that  she 
had  acted  for  the  best ; that  she  had  done  right ; 
that  she  could  not  have  done  otherwise ; that  she  | 
was  bound  to  secure  her  daughter’s  happiness ; 1 
that  she  had  secured  it.  Thus  thinking,  as  she  j 
sat  in  her  carriage,  she  reached  her  own  door. 

There  was  a slight  delay  or  difficulty  or  con- 
fusion of  some  kind  among  the  footmen  at  the 
door  and  the  servant  who  opened  it.  Mrs.  Milner 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  summer  morning 
when  she  found  poor  Felice  Morra  asleep  on  the 
door-step. 

What  were  the  men  about  ? She  thought  she 
heard  half-suppressed  exclamations  and  expres- 
sions of  wonder.  She  got  out  of  the  carriage. 
The  servants  were  certainly  removing  some  ob- 
struction from  the  doorway.  With  a sinking 
heart  and  a sickening  presentiment  of  something 
terrible  to  happen,  Mrs.  Milner  eagerly  pressed 
forward.  The  men  were  lifting  a body  from  the 
door-step,  and  they  turned  to  her  with  awe- 
stricken faces.  One  ghlil<^l44  they 


bore  was  enough  for  her.  It  was  the  body  of 
poor  Felice  Morra,  and  he  was  dead.  He  had 
dragged  his  exhausted  frame  to  the  door-step 
where,  years  ago,  a poor  vagrant  boy,  he  was 
| found  by  her,  his  only  patroness.  And  there  he 
had  lain  dowm  and  died. 

I Linda  never  knew  the  fate  of  her  hapless  lover. 
Mrs.  Milner  kept  that  sad  secret,  an  abiding  ago- 
ny, in  her  own  heart. 


THE  WATCH  ON  THE  RHINE. 

We  give  below  the  most  spirited,  as  well  as 
the  most  faithful,  translation  of  this  celebrated 
German  war  song  which  has  yet  appeared  in 
English.  It  was  made  expressly  for  Harper's 
Weekly  : 

A voice  resounds  like  thunder-peal, 

’.Mid  dashing  waves  and  clang  of  steel, 

“The  Rhine!  the  Rhine!  the  German  Rhine! 
Who  guards  to-day  my  stream  divine  ?” 

Dear  Father-land!  No  danger  thine: 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 
They  stand,  a hundred  thousand  strong, 

Quick  to  avenge  their  country’s  wrong; 

With  filial  love  their  bosoms  swell: 

They’ll  guard  the  sacred  landmark  wrelL 
Dear  Father-land!  No  danger  thine: 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 
And  though  in  death  our  hopes  decay, 

The  Rhine  will  own  no  foreign  sway; 

For  rich  with  water  as  its  flood 
Is  Germany  with  hero  blood. 

Dear  Father-land!  No  danger  thine: 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

From  yon  blue  sky  are  bending  now 
The  hero  dead  to  hear  our  vow: 

“As  long  as  German  hearts  are  free 
The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  shall  German  be.” 

Dear  Father-land ! No  danger  tliine : 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 
“While  flows  one  drop  of  German  blood. 

Or  sword  remains  to  guard  thy  flood, 

While  rifle  rests  in  patriot  hand, 

No  foe  shall  tread  thy  sacred  strand.” 

Dear  Father-land!  No  danger  thine; 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 
Our  oath  resounds ; the  river  flows ; 

In  golden  light  our  banner  glows ; 

Our  hearts  will  guard  thy  stream  divine : 

The  Rhine!  the  Rhine!  the  German  Rhine. 

Dear  Father-land!  No  danger  thine: 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 


THE  SIMPLE  SCHOOL  OF  NOVELS. 

The  simple  school  of  novels  is  a born  native  of 
England  Fielding,  Richardson,  Goldsmith,  De- 
foe, Miss  Burney,  Jane  Austen — all  these  are 
claimed  as  representatives  of  the  simple  school ; 
and  at  no  time  since  stories  and  story-telling  have 
prevailed  have  there  been  wanting  enough  of 
them  to  prove  and  satisfy  the  national  taste. 

Love  is  more  or  less  the  burden  of  all  novels  ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  different  a figure 
is  cut  by  the  god  that  is  said  to  be  blind  in  the 
pages  of  simple  novelists  from  that  played  by  him 
in  those  of  their  fast  and  sensational  competitors. 
As  a matter  of  course,  love  does  not  run  smooth 
here  any  more  than  elsewhere  ; but  its  even  cur- 
rent is  not  interrupted  by  the  turbulence  of  pas- 
sion, or  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  restraints 
of  duty.  A wife  too  many  or  a husband  too 
few  is  not  with  the  simple  school  the  obstacle  to 
united  bliss.  Novels  of  the  sensational  school 
have  accustomed  us  to  conquering  heroes  — 
tremendous  fellows  with  herculean  limbs,  killing 
glances,  and  withering  smiles,  and  by  whose  very 
presence  the  hearts  of  women  are  fluttered,  as 
the  Volscians  were  fluttered  at  Corioli  by  the 
apparition  of  Coriolauus.  The  normal  state  of 
their  heart  is  that  of  a volcano  apparently  quiet, 
but  in  reality  boiling,  burning,  and  seething  with- 
in, and  periodically  iuuudating  its  female  neigh- 
bors with  the  scorching  lava  of  an  unexpected 
erotic  eruption.  In  the  simple  novel  the  hero  is 
a much  less  formidable  and  distinguished  per- 
sonage. It  is  perhaps  a slight  drawback  to  his 
dignity  that  he  is  not  unoften  a bit  of  a “spooney ; ” 
but  then  he  has  the  advantage  of  resembling,  in 
that  as  in  other  particulars,  the  masculine  objects 
of  our  own  experience.  Far  from  having,  like 
the  overpowering  hero  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, a past  so  full  of  sin  and  shame  that  the 
retrospect,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
doomed  cities  of  Holy  Writ,  is  positively  petri- 
fying, he  is  usually,  when  first  introduced  to  our 
notice,  as  bashful  before  a petticoat  as  a curate 
is  before  lawn  sleeves.  We  are  expressly  given 
to  understand  not  only  that  he  is  (as  Thackeray 
said  every  woman  thinks  her  own  son)  a Joseph, 
but  that  he  has  yet  been  fancy-free.  His  heart 
has  not  been  injured  even  to  the  extent  that  would 
be  implied  by  its  having  given  temporary  lodg- 
ment to  a score  of  boyish  fancies.  His  affec- 
tions are  fresh  and  unworn  when  he  consecrates 
to  the  heroine  his  first  passion,  and  exalts  her, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  our  simple  novelists,  to 
the  throne  of  his  spirit,  to  be  his  darling,  his 
sovereign  mistress.  When  relentless  fate  in- 
volves the  fast  or  sensational  hero  in  some  tragic 
loss,  cuts  off  his  fiercely  worshiped  mistress  in 
the  zenith  of  her  maddening  beauty — we  trust 
the  reader  recognizes  the  original  sources  of 
these  imposing  expressions — or  flings  her,  ar- 
dently reluctant,  into  the  rival  embraces  of  some 
passionless  plutocrat — he,  like  Ajax  defying  the 
lightning,  stands  immovable.  He  bears  a laden 
breast;  but  the  only  signs  by  which  you  may 
know  that  the  simoom  has  swept  over  and  scorch- 
ed .him  are  that  he  smokes  perpetually  in  som- 
bre silence  from  chibouques  of  fabulous  rarity 
filled  with  tobacco  that  never  gets  into  the  mar- 
ket, and  that  he  loses  or  wins  his  money  at 
rouge  et  noir  as  calmly  as  though  he  were  blow- 
ing soap-bubbles.  Not  so  our  simple  hero.  If 
the  little  lady  o.  his  love  comes  to  trifling  hurt, 
his  heart  beats  thick  and  fast.  If  she  seems  to 
be  coquetting  with  some  other  swain,  he  is  ready 


to  make  away  with  himself  in  desperation.  If 
he  can  pick  up  a little  hair  chain  that  has  been 
on  her  person,  he  carries  it  away  with  him,  and 
wears  it  next  his  heart  until  he  can  place  there 
a sweeter  substitute — herself.  The  heroine  of 
simple  novels  is  a companion  picture.  She 
would  as  soon  think  of  drowning  herself  in  the 
nearest  pond  or  hanging  herself  on  the  nearest 
tree  as  of  sitting  on  the  grass  under  an  um- 
brageous beech,  after  the  fashion  of  a fast  hero- 
ine, with  a blue-eyed  stranger  she  meets  for  the 
second  time,  and  to  whom  she  has  never  been 
formally  introduced.  What  Francesca  da  Rim- 
ini terms  La  prima  radice  del'  amor  strikes  into 
her  heart  very  differently  and  far  more  slowly. 
Only  by  fine  gradations  does  she  come  to  asso- 
ciate the  presence  of  her  lover  with  an  undefined 
feeling  of  happiness,  and  to  discover  her  own  se- 
cret by  noticing  that  she  is  more  particular  about 
her  personal  appearance  when  she  hears  his  foot- 
step approaching.  The  scene  in  which  the  hero 
proposes  and  is  accepted,  or  rejected,  or  told  to 
wait,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  marked  by  the  same 
absence  of  passion  and  exaggeration,  and  the 
same  deference  to  propriety  and  human  nature. 
The  most  natural  of  all  the  simple  novelists,  with 
a fidelity  to  nature  which  is  sometimes  a little 
perilous,  allows  his  hero  to  make  a bigger  fool 
of  himself  at  that  critical  moment  even  than  dur- 
ing the  other  portions  of  his  undazzling  career ; 
thinking,  doubtless— and,  to  judge  by  success, 
thinking  justly— that  the  ludicrous  figure  he  cuts 
will  be  condoned  by  the  reader  on  the  principle 
of hanc veniam damns petimusque vicissim.  “Un- 
happy the  man," exclaims  Lamartine,  “who  has 
not  been  a poet  once  in  his  life ! ” A simple  nov- 
elist often  seems  to  think  that  unhappy  is  the  man 
who  has  not  made  a fool  of  himself  once  in  his 
life.  It  is  consoling  to  think  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  masculine  species  have  shared  in  at 
least  that  one  piece  of  felicity. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

About  three  miles  from  Cassel,  the  former  capital  of 
the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  Germany,  stands  the 
castle  of  Wilhelmshohe.  It  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and  commands  a beautiful  view  of  the  country 
around.  The  castle  is  built  of  white  sandstone,  and 
consists  of  a large  tower,  with  a massive  building  on 
each  side.  A flight  of  stairs  leads  from  the  tower  di- 
rectly into  a beautiful  and  picturesque  garden.  Wil- 
helmshohe was  built  about  1783  by  the  Elector  Wil- 
liam, and  there  he  died ; hut  his  son  and  heir  was 
driven  away  from  Cassel  by  Napoleon  L,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  Westphalian  kingdom,  and  gave  it 
to  his  younger  brother,  Jerome  Napoleon.  Jerome, 
however,  was  forced  to  leave  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
German  uprising  in  1813.  Political  disturbances  caused 
the  reigning  Elector  to  flee  in  1848,  and,  though  quiet 
was  afterward  restored,  Prussia  took  possession  of 
Hesse-Cassel  in  1866,  in  consequence  of  the  Elector  sid- 
ing with  Austria  in  the  German-Italian  war.  Since 
that  time  Wilhelmshohe  Castle  has  not  been  used.  But 
now  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French,  Napoleon  III.,  is 
at  the  castle,  a prisoner  of  war,  though  with  a large 
number  of  attendants.  How  long  he  will  remain  there 
is  uncertain,  but  very  likely  until  a settlement  is  made 
between  France  and  Prussia. 

Nearly  two  hundred  horses  can  now  be  accommo- 
dated upon  the  racing-grounds  at  Jerome  Park.  The 
Jail  races,  which  commence  on  October  6,  will  embrace 
a great  variety  of  races,  and  it  is  said  that  almost  every 
tine  race-horse  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  will 
be  present. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  last  sale  of  a slave 
in  the  South  occurred  in  Virginia,  under  the  following 
circumstances : The  news  had  just  come  of  the  retreat 
of  Lee’s  army,  when  a gentleman  offered  a slave  to 
a fanner  of  Augusta  County.  After  a considerable 
bargaining  on  both  sides  the  negro  was  sold  for  one 
hundred  cabbage  plants. 

Common  petroleum,  rubbed  over  the  face  and  hands, 
is  said  to  answer  every  purpose  of  a mosquito  net. 
We  should  suppose  it  would! 

Sarracenia,  a plant  indigenous  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States,  is  considered  by  many  physicians 
a sovereign  remedy  for  varioloid-  and  small-pox.  This 
valuable  plant  grows  wild  in  the  swamps  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  at  the  proper  season  the  root  is  gathered  and 
preserved  for  use.  The  Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry 
says  that  no  other  medicine  reaches  the  disease  in  the 
same  effective  maimer ; that  snrracenia  deprives  vario- 
loid matter  of  all  contagious  properties ; and  that,  how- 
ever numerous  the  eruptions  on  the  body  of  a patient, 
there  is  rarely  the  least  scar  left.  This  plant  is  often 
used  as  a preventive.  But  here  a grand  query  arises  • 
Can  it  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  vaccination  ? Can 
not  somebody  thoroughly  investigate  the  subject  ? 

One  dark  night,  not  long  ago,  a burglar  entered  a 
private  residence  in  Sixth  Avenue.  On  ascending  one 
flight  of  stairs  he  observed  a light  in  a chamber,  andf 
while  hesitating  what  to  do,  a large  woman  suddenly 
descended  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  forced 
him  down  through  the  hall,  and  pushed  him  into  the 
street  before  he  had  time  to  think.  “ Heroic  Repulse 
of  a Burglar  by  a Woman,”  was  the  way  the  story  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  next  day.  But  when  friends 
called,  and  congratulated  her  upon  her  courage,  she 
exclaimed : “ Goodness  gracious  1 I didn’t  know  it  w as 
a burglar.  If  I had  I should  have  been  frightened 
half  to  death.  I thought  it  was  my  husband  come 
home  drunk  again,  and  I was  determined  he  shouldn’t 
stay  in  the  house  in  that  condition.” 

Another  woman,  living  in  Pittsburg,  heroically  came 
to.  the  rescue  of  her  husband  in  this  wise.  The  man 
had  been  arrested  on  suspicion  that  he  had  made  a vio- 
lent assault  upon  another  man.  He  had  a broken 
head,  and  the  evidence  was  strong  against  him.  But 
wife  swore  that  she  herself  inflicted  the  w’ound  in  his 
head  with  a poker ! So  the  magistrate  could  only  dis- 
charge the  husband  from  custody. 

Rubens,  the  celebrated  painter,  was  evidently  pos- 
sessed of  warm  affections  and  a domestic  character,  if 
we  are  to  judge  at  all  by  the  numerous  pictures  he  left 
of  his  wives  and  children.  He  seems  to  have  delighted 
in  multiplying  and  varying  these  beloved  objects  under 
every  possible  aspect.  Five  known  portraits  by  him 
of  his  first  wife,  Isabella  Brant,  still  exist,  and  no  less 
than  eighteen  known  portraits  and  sketches  of  his  sec- 


ond wife,  Helena  Forman.  He  was  married  to  his  first 
wife  in  1609,  and  for  seventeen  years  she  was  his  faith- 
ful companion.  She  left  him  two  sons,  and  he  greatly 
deplored  her  loss.  Several  years  after  her  death  lie 
married  again.  At  the  time  he  was  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year,  and  his  bride,  Helena,  scarcely  sixteen.  The  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  modesty  of  this  young  girl 
awakened  a strong  love  and  admiration  in  the  heart  of 
the  artist,  which  remained  undiminished  till  his  death. 
By  her  he  had  five  children.  Rubens’s  first  wife,  also, 
is  represented  to  have  been  very  handsome. 

Marshal  M‘Mahon  wrote  to  his  wife,  after  the  battle 
of  Worth,  a touching  account  of  his  efforts  to  main- 
tain his  position.  Yet  it  is  in  the  language  of  a hero. 
He  spoke  of  the  masses  of  Prussians  which  surround- 
ed him,  and  of  the  heroism  of  his  soldiers.  He  said 
that,  in  despair  at  finding  himself  abandoned  and  with- 
out ammunition,  he  sought  for  death,  but  the  bullets 
would  not  touch  him. 

Each  war  of  modern  years  has  brought  into  prom- 
inence one  particular  mode  of  attack  or  defense.  The 
Crimean  wai  (1864-1855)  demonstrated  the  utility  of 
iron-clad  ships.  The  Italian  war  (1859)  brought  rifled 
cannon  into  prominence.  The  American  w-ar  (1861- 
1865)  established  thd  use  of  torpedoes.  The  Austro- 
Prussian  war  (1866)  showed  the  potency  of  the  needle- 
gun  ; and  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870  has  estab- 
lished the  use  of  the  mitrailleur. 

Count  Bismarck’s  two  sons  took  part  in  the  battles 
before  Metz.  One  of  them  w-as  wounded ; the  other 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him. 

Hippophagy  has  received  a fresh  impulse  from  the 
war.  Butchers  find  the  battle-field  a good  place  to  buy 
horses  which  were  intended  for  a nobler  use. 

Some  time  ago  two  ladies  happened  to  occupy  the 
same  seat  in  a car  from  Baltimore.  One,  however,  was 
modest  and  unassuming;  the  other,  fussy  and  over- 
dressed. There  w-as  a violent  storm  prevailing,  and 
the  first  lady  remarked  that  it  was  a trying  time  for  sail- 
ors along  the  coast, 

“ Yes,  I know  it  is,”  affectedly  responded  the  other 
lady.  “J  know  all  about  these  ’ere  east-northeasters.” 

“ Ah ! you’ve  had  some  experience  personally,  I sup- 
pose ?”  inquired  the  first  lady. 

“You  may  well  say  that,  ma’am.  Why,  bless  yer! 
my  husband,  Captin  John  Treenail,  is  Captin  of  Ches- 
peck  Bay.  He  used  to  be  Captin  of  Choptank,  Chris- 
tiania, Brandywine,  and  sich  like  creeks ; but  he’s  got  a 
canawl-barge  commission,  and  carries  hay  to  Peters- 
burg now.  I guess,  likely,  maybe,  your  husband  is  a 
sailor  too,  ain’t  he  7” 

“Yes,  my  husband  is  a sailor.” 

“ I thought  that ; you  look  just  like  a sailor’s  wife* 
Is  your  husband  a captin  ?” 

“No,  not  at  present. ” 

“Mate?” 

“No,  ma’am.” 

“ Sailor  ’fore  the  mast  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Wa’al,  now,  that’s  singlerj  Not  a captin,  nor  mate, 
nor  Tore  the  mast  I Why,  marm,  what  does  your  hus- 
band do  ?” 

“ He  commands  a fleet  at  present,  I believe.” 

“ You  don’t  say ! Why,  who  may  your  husband  be, 
marm  ?” 

“Admiral  Porter,  ma’am.” 

“Mrs.  Captin  John  Freenail"  suddenly  subsided  into 
Insignificance. 

An  “ old  folk’s”  party  at  Mystic  River,  Connecticut, 
was  composed  of  fifteen  persons  whose  united  ages 
were  1140  years.  The  oldest  was  ninety-two,  the  youn- 
gest sixty-two.  At  a little  village  in  Massachusetts, 
recently,  five  ladies  took  ten  together,  whose  united 
ages  were  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  years. 

A sort  of  velvet  tissue  is  now  woven  from  the  hair 
of  cats  and  rabbits.  The  fabric  is  considered  beauti- 
ful. - 

Brigham  Young  proposes  to  abolish  Mormonism, 
provided  the  United  States  will  pass  laws  compelling 
every  man  to  marry,  and  punishing  every  one  “ who 
interferes  with  his  neighbor’s  wife,  or  with  single 
women.” 

The  following  conversation  is  given  in  the  France 
en  Orient,  as  having  taken  place  in  the  commission 
ordered  to  examine  the  plan  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Chambers : 

M.  De  Keratry.  “ Marshal,  are  we  ready  ?” 

M.  Lf.imhuf.  “ Quite  ready.” 

M.  De  Keratry.  “Will  you  pledge  your  word  of 
honor?  Think  what  a crime  it  would  be  to  plunge 
France  into  war,  without  having  foreseen  and  provided 
for  every  thing!” 

M.  Lkhceuf.  “ I give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  we 
are  completely  ready." 

M.  Df.  Cassagnac.  “ One  word  more.  What  do  you 
mean  by  these  words— to  be  ready  7” 

M.  Lehosuf  ( authoritatively ).  “ I mean  by  them  that 
if  the  wrar  were  to  last  a year,  we  should  not  have  to 
buy  a button  of  a gaiter.” 

“ Man  and  Wife,”  Wilkie  Collins’s  latest  novel,  has 
been  dramatized  by  the  anthor  for  the  London  stage, 
and  has  also  been  brought  out  in  this  country.  Collins 
has  been  for  a long  time  a successful  writer  of  dramas. 
In  connection  with  Dickens  and  Fechter  he  drama- 
tized Dickens’s  Christmas  story,  “No  Thoroughfare," 
which  was  put  on  the  stage,  by  Fechter,  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre.  

At  a late  election,  held  in  Wyoming  Territory,  for 
delegate  to  Congress  and  local  officers,  the  women 
voted  generally  throughout  the  Territory. 

Near  Barfield  Point,  Arkansas,  excavations  have 
been  recently  made  into  an  Indian  mound  about  twen. 
ty-ftve  feet  high,  and  about  an  acre  in  area  at  the  top. 
The  result  has  been  the  discovery  of  human  skeletons 
eight  and  ten  feet  in  height.  Surely  there  “ were  gi- 
ants in  those  days”— long  gone  by. 

A jeweler  of  Saratoga  has  in  his  possession  a rare 
trinket,  especially  valuable  from  having  once  been  the 
property  of  the  Empress  Carlotta.  It  is  a lady’s  watch 
and  chain,  intended  to  be  worn  pendent  from  the  neck 
like  a locket.  The  face  of  the  watch  is  plain  white; 
the  reverse  side,  which  is  desi;  ned  to  be  worn  out- 
ward, is  set  in  a beautiful  lapis  lazuli,  encircled  with 
diamonds,  and  having  in  the  outre  a raised  letter  (V 
in  German  text,  richly  saidded  with  brilliants.  The 
chain  is  heavy,  containing  six  large  links  of  blue  lapis 
OI  solJ' Mt  d!*- 
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could  easily  be  seen.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
they  had  received  bullet-wounds  in  the  feet  or 
legs,  nnd  dragged  their  slow  way  along  in  agony 
at  every  step.  Let  Prussia  boast — for  she  can 
truthfully  do  so,  and  it  is  a matter  of  which  a na- 
tion may  indeed  be  proud — that,  the  fight  once 
over,  friend  and  enemy  are  treated  alike,  and  no- 
thing is  spared  to  ease  the  suffering,  to  soften  the 
miseries  of  the  wounded  foe.  Nor  are  instances 
of  individual  kindness  wanting.  I noticed  the 
Prussian  soldiers  helping  the  poor  crippled  men 
along,  and  carrying  in  their  arms  those  who 


picted  in  the  engraving  on  this  page,  who  tend 
the  wounded  without  distinction  of  nationality. 

As  a further  illustration  of  this  tenderness  for 
the  wounded,  we  give  on  page  (512  a sketch  of 
the  removal  of  wounded  French  prisoners  from 
the  battle-field  of  Worth,  escorted  by  a detach- 
ment of  Bavarian  soldiers.  A private  letter, 
written  from  Haguenau  soon  after  that  battle, 
says  : “ Nearly  every  house  and  stable  at  Weis- 
seuburg  is  full  of  wounded,  as  are  also  all  the 
villages  round  about,  and  a large  number  of 
wooden  sheds  have  been  erected  as  temporary 


ravens.  But  now  there  is  an  organized  corps  of 
grave-diggers,  while  the  red  crosses  which  dis- 
tinguish the  bearers  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
black  and  white  dresses  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
convey  the  aspect  of  a procession  of  pilgrims  ap- 
proaching a holy  shrine  rather  than  of  soldiers 
invading  a hostile  country.  Of  the  Kranken- 
trager  (bearers  of  the  sick)  some  are  men  of  the 
Landwehr,  others  are  students  from  the  hospi- 
tals and  universities  in  plain  clothes.  All  dis- 
play the  red  cross,  stamped  on  a white  cloth, 
which  is  tied  round  the  left  arm.  Nor  is  the 


CARING  FOR  THE  WOUNDED. 

The  German  armies  are  not  only  admirably 
organized  for  fighting,  but  for  the  operations  of 
every  department  of  the  art  of  war.  Their  offi- 
cers are  consummate  topographers,  and  while 
Parisians  have  been  shouting  “ a Berlin  /”  they 
have  been  diligently  poring  over  maps  till  they 
are  cognizant  of  every  mountain  track  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  known  only  to  the  local 
goatherds.  Carefully,  too,  have  they  studied 
the  gazetteer  of  France;  for  they  know  exactly 


PEASANT  GIRLS  TENDING  THE  WOUNDED  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLi 


how  many  horses  every  village  between  Metz  and 
Paris  is  capable  of  stabling.  They  lay  down  ex- 
tempore railways  and  extempore  electric  tele- 
graphs ; and  if  the  enemy  destroy  bridges,  they 
carry  beams  of  just  the  right  length  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  shattered  edifice.  In  every  thing 
their  foresight  appears  pre-eminent.  Especially 
is  this  visible  in  the  department  w'hich  attends  to 
the  victims  of  the  strife.  In  former  days  the 
wounded  were  left  to  chance  succor,  while  the 
dead  were  burieffl f rttljiribyi the fenced  labor  of 
reluctant  peasants,  Si-  left  to  the'  Eagles  and  the 
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sendee  devoid  of  danger.  Recently  a nun,  while 
tending  the  wounded,  had  both  of  her  legs  car- 
ried* off  by  a cannon-ball ; and  at  the  battle  of 
Thionville,  says  a Prussian  dispatch,  the  French 
fired — it  is  to  be  hoped  in  ignorance — both  on 
surgeons  and  ambulances.  Besides  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  in  black  and  white,  there  is  a corps  of 
Sisters  who  wear  dark  slate-colored  dresses  and 
white  hoods.  But  there  are  also,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  every  where  where  woman  is  to  be  found, 
amateur  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the  old-fashioned, 
unorganized  sort,  such  as  the  peasant  girls  de- 


hospitals outside  the  town.  Here  also,  at  Ha- 
guenau,  the  red  cross  floats  from  nearly  every 
window.  A number  of  poor  fellows,  chiefly 
Turcos  and  Zouaves,  arrived  here  this  evening. 
It  was  pitiable,  indeed  sickening,  to  watch  them 
crawling  painfully  through  the  streets.  They 
offered,  in  truth,  a shocking  spectacle— their 
heads  bonnd  up  in  dirty  cloths,  their  gay  uni- 
forms smirched  with  mud,  and  in  many  instances 
covered  with  blood.  They  had  thrown  away 
knapsacks,  and  even  hoots  and  clothes,  in  the 
flight,  and  looked  as  pitiable  a set  of  men  as 


seemed  too  faint  to  walk.  Others  pressed  upon 
them  cigars,  which  were  eagerly  accepted,  and 
even  money,  with  which,  goodness  knows,  the 
donors  could  ill  afford  to  part.  All  honor  to  the 
gallant  fellows  who  show  such  a noble  spirit,  and 
who,  the  fight  once  over,  can  be  as  tender  and 
kindly  compassionate  as  women  toward  the  suf- 
fering and  the  poor!  These  instances  of  true 
charity  all  occurred,  so  far  as  I witnessed,  among 
the  private  soldiers;  the  officers,  perhaps  too 
©FFWaMnS  FTP*1  trifles,  passed  by  on  the 
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THE  BRITISH  IRON-CLAD  “ CAPTAIN,”  LOST  SEPTEMBER  6th  OPE  CAPE  FINISTERRE. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  “CAPTAIN.” 

We  give  on  this  page  a sketch  of  the  new  Brit- 
ish iron-clad  ship  of  war  the  Captain , which  re- 
cently foundered  off  the  coast  of  France  in  a 
heavy  gale,  carrying  down  with  her  all  but  eight- 
een of  her  crew  of  five  hundred  men.  The  Cap- 
tain had  two  large  turrets  placed  amidships,  in 
each  of  which  were  mounted  two  25-ton  rifled 
guns,  throwing  a solid  elongated  projectile  of 


600  pounds,  or  a Bhell  of  proportionate  weight ; 
and  in  the  forecastle  and  poop  there  were  two  or 
three  bow  guns  and  stern-chasers  of  smaller  cal- 
ibre. Full  ship- rigged,  with  two  independent 
screws,  engines  of  extraordinary  power,  steering 
apparatus  of  curious  perfection,  and  every  mod- 
ern improvement  which  has  ever  been  found  of 
value  in  the  equipment  of  a ship  of  war,  the  Cap- 
tain was  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
specimens  of  naval  architecture  afloat.  The 


thickness  of  her  plating  varied  from  six  to  ten 
inches.  On  her  first  trial-trip,  last  July,  she  be- 
haved admirably  in  a heavy  gale.  The  cause  of 
her  foundering  in  a gale  which  other  ships  easily 
weathered  is  yet  unknown,  but  will  probably  be 
ascertained  from  some  of  those  who  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  survive  the  disaster.  The  captain 
and  Captain  Coles,  who  claimed  to  be  the  orig- 
inator of  the  turret  system,  were  among  those 
who  were  lost. 


STEAMERS  LAID  UP  AT  BREMEN. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  German  commerce 
is  shown  in  the  engraving  of  the  Bremen  docks, 
on  this  page,  where  a large  number  of  ships  and 
steamers  are  now  lying  idle,  having  been  with- 
drawn from  the  seas  to  secure  them  against  cap- 
ture by  French  cruisers.  A correspondent  who 
visited  Bremen  a short  time  ago  thus  describes 
the  appearance  of  the  city  since  the  commence- 
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merit  of  hostilities:  “Bremen  was  formerly  a 
fortified  town,  with  huge  ramparts,  glacis,  and 
moats.  These  have  all  been  destroyed ; scarp 
and  counterscarp  have  disappeared,  and  all  ves- 
tiges of  the  forms  of  the  military  works  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  skill  of  the  landscape- 
gardener.  The  altered  slopes  have  been  planted 
with  ornamental  trees,  and  the  moats  made  into 
picturesque,  many-shaped  pools  and  canals,  at 
times  almost  lost  among  the  rich  foliage  on  the 
banks,  or  else  opening  out  into  broad  sheets  of 
water  covered  with  water-fowl.  Round  the  or- 
namental grounds  thus  formed  are  built  the  vil- 
las of  the  wealthy  merchants  of  the  city.  Bre- 
men is  famed  all  over  Germany  for  the  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants  and  the  pride  and  exclusive- 
ness of  the  principal  merchants.  The  villas  that 
surround  the  ornamental  ground  are  of  all  sizes 
and  styles  ; some  are  palaces,  suitable  only  for  a 
merchant  prince ; others  are  exceedingly  small ; 
but  all  are  built  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
and  with  the  most  refined  taste.  The  prevailing 
style  is  classical,  leaning  rather  to  the  Greek  than 
to  the  Roman.  It  is  many  years  since  the  forti- 
fications of  Bremen  were  destroyed  and  the 
mounds  planted,  so  that  the  timber  is  fine  and 
well  grown.  This  suburb  of  Bremen  is  more 
like  what  one  would  expect  to  find,  but  would 
not  find,  in  some  fine  old  Italian  city  on  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  certainly  one  would 
never  expect  to  see  it  within  a few  miles  of  the 
shores  of  the  cold  North  Sea. 

“Bremen  has  at  present  in  it  more  than  1 8,000 
troops,  who  are  quartered  in  all  the  hotels  and 
many  private  houses.  They  are  nearly  all  land- 
wehr — a steady,  stem-faced  body  of  men,  who 
look  as  if  they  would  fight  most  certainly,  but 
seem  not  much  pleased  at  being  dragged  from 
their  homes,  their  families,  and  their  peaceful 
occupations  by  this  war.  Their  general  bearing 
is  unexceptionally  good ; they  do  not  look  smart, 
and  there  is  no  pipe-clay,  yet  they  seem  precisely 
the  class  of  men  an  officer  would  wish  to  have 
behind  him,  for  they  are  safe  to  follow  where  he 
leads,  or  stand  and  die  where  he  bids  them.  The 
Hanoverians,  like  all  other  Germans,  are  of  one 
mind  in  the  matter  of  this  war.  They  say  they 
are  out  to  fight  for  the  father-land,  and  they  de- 
sire to  know  no  more.  On  this  question  Ger- 
many seems  to  have  but  one  heart.” 


“ Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven ; 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  Heaven.” 

The  robust  and  ungallant  old  proverb  has  it, 
‘ ‘ Five  hours  for  a man,  six  for  a woman,  and 
seven  for  a fool;”  but  life  was  slower  and  less 
exhaustive  than  it  is  now  when  that  proverb  was 
written. 

Keats  wrote  well  when  he  said : 

“O  magic  sleep!  O comfortable  bird, 

That  broodest  o’er  the  troubled  sea  of  the  mind 
Till  all  is  hushed  and  smooth.” 

But,  after  all  the  poets’  fine  sayings,  there  is  a 
single  sentence  of  Cervantes  that,  in  my  estima- 
tion, beats  them  all.  He  puts  it  in  the  mouth 
of  that  jovial  materialist,'  Sancho : 

“Now  blessings  on  him  that  first  invented 
sleep ! it  covers  a man  all  over,  thoughts  and  all, 
like  a cloak ; it  is  meat  for  the  hungry,  drink  for 
the  thirsty,  heat  for  the  cold,  and  cold  for  the 
hot.” 

Young,  in  his  “Night  Thoughts,”  assumes  a 
depreciating  strain,  and  snubs  sleep  as  a mere 
paltry  time-server  in  these  five  smooth  lines  : 
“Tired  Nature’s  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep, 

He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visits  pays 
Where  Fortune  smiles;  the  wretched  he  forsakes; 
Swift  on  his  downy  ninio.  flies  from  woe, 

Aud  visits  lids  unsullied  by  a tear.” 

Some  old  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  Church 
breaks  forth  in  one  of  his  sermons  into  quaint 
conjectures  as  to  Adam’s  feelings  when  his  first 
sleep  oppressed  him.  It  must  have  seemed  like 
dissolution,  a fading  away  into  the  chaos  from 
whence  at  God’s  word  he  had  emerged.  Poor 
Hartley  Coleridge  has  a fine  sonnet  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  awoke  Adam  from  his  first  sleep, 
and  we  can  not  resist  quoting  it  here  : 

“What  was’t  awakened  first  the  untired  ear 
Of  that  sole  man  who  was  all  human  kind? 

Was  it  the  gladsome  welcome  of  the  wind, 
Stirring  the  leaves  that  never  yet  were  sere  ? 

The  four  mellifluous  streams  which  flowed  so  near, 
Their  lulling  murmurs  all  in  one  combined  ? 

The  note  of  bird  unnamed?  The  startled  hind 
Bursting  the  brake— in  wonder,  not  in  fear, 

Of  her  new  lord?  or  did  the  holy  ground 
Send  forth  mysterious  melody  and  greet 
The  gracious  pressure  of  immaculate  feet? 

Did  viewless  seraphs  nestle  all  around, 

Making  sweet  music  out  of  air  as  sweet, 

Or  his  own  voice  awake  him  with  its  sound?” 

The  poets  have  written  their  best  in  their  com- 
parisons of  death  and  sleep. 


SLEEP. 

Shelley  begins  that  beautiful  rhapsody  of 
his,  “ Queen  Mab,”  with  the  lines: 

“How  wonderful  is  Death. 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep.” 

Allegory  is  a dangerous  edge-tool,  and  very  apt 
to  snap  in  the  hands  of  the  workman.  An  alle- 
gorical impersonation  should  be  shown  quickly, 
then  instantly  withdrawn.  No  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  its  antecedents  or  its  future.  It  is 
a beautiful  allegory  to  call  Death  the  brother  of 
Sleep,  but  what  would  you  say  if  you  were  asked 
who  was  Sleep’s  third  cousin,  or  his  aunt,  or  his 
grandmother,  or  his  godfather? 

Sleep  is  the  holiday  time  of  life,  as  death  is 
the  final  breaking  up.  During  half  man  s life 
the  shop  is  closed  and  the  shutters  are  up.  Man 
needs  forgetfulness  half  his  life  to  enable  him  to 
endure  the  other  half.  Shakspeare,  who  has 
written  finely  about  most  things,  has  written 
very  nobly  on  sleep.  Witness  that  grand  pas- 
sage in  “ Macbeth,”  so  full  of  all  his  faults  and 
all  his  beauties : 

“ Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravel’d  sleave  of  care, 

The  death  of  each  day’s  life,  sore  labor’s  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life’s  feast” 

What  a prodigality  and  even  confusion  of  meta- 
phors ! Sleep  a darner,  a death,  a bath,  a bal- 
sam, a second  course,  a chief  dish,  and  all  in 
four  lines ! Shakspeare  was  fond  of  contrasting 
troubled  royalty  with  contented  poverty.  The 
antithesis  often  occurs  in  his  writings.  Thus,  in 
“Henry  the  Fourth,”  the  Prince  says: 

“ Sleep  with  it  now, 

Yet  not  so  sound  and  half  .so  deeply  sweet 
As  he  whose  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.” 

Boerhaave  tells  a story  of  a cranky  German 
physician,  who  maintained  that  sleep  was  the 
natural  state  of  man,  and  that  to  be  awake  was 
to  be  in  a state  of  disease,  under  which  belief  this 
Teutonic  dormouse  eventually  slept  himself  into 
an  apoplexy. 

Wltat  is  sleep?  you  ask  the  doctors  and  the 
physiologists,  and,  as  usual,  they  tell  you  the 
symptoms  and  results  of  sleep,  aud  expound  its 
diagnosis,  but  help  you  no  further.  In  fact,  all 
they  know  about  it  is  that  it  is.  Blumenbach 
attributed  it  to  a diminished  flow  of  arterial 
blood  to  the  brain,  but  Dr.  Elliotson,  his'eom- 
mentator,  justly  remarks  that  this  slower  circu- 
lation is  a consequence,  not  a cause,  of  sleep. 
Pressure  on  the  brain  produces  involuntary 
sleep,  but,  nevertheless,  there  need  not  necessa- 
rily be  pressure  in  true  and  natural  sleep.  Here, 
again,  we  arrive  at  one  of  nature’s  closed  doors. 

The  writers  on  sleep  have  noted  several  of  its 
phenomena.  At  the  battle  of  the  Nile  some  of 
the  ships’  boys,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fell  asleep 
at  the  foot  of  the  guns  that  were  for  a moment 
ceasing  their  remorseless  fire.  There  have  been 
men  so  accustomed  to  the  din  of  forges  and  the 
noise  of  mills  that  they  could  not  sleep  in  quiet 
places.  During  the  retreat  from  Corunna  the 
soldiers  were  often  seen  marching  fast  asleep. 
Some  great  men,  like  Napoleon,  have  been  able 
to  sleep  at  will.  Sir  Walter  Scott  always  said 
he  required  seven  hours’  sleep  to  refresh  his 
huge  brain.  Sir  Edward  Coke  used  to  say,  in 
the  words  of  a quotation  from  Alcaeus,  of  which 
he  was  fond : 


“Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking," 

writes  Scott ; but  the  old  Jesuit  poet,  Crashaw, 
uses  the  word  sleep  with  ineffably  more  tender- 
ness and  a deeper  feeling  in  his  beautiful  elegy 
on  two  lovers : 

“Do  not  weep. 

Peace ! the  lovers  are  asleep. 

They,  sweet  turtles,  folded  lie 
In  the  last  knot  that  love  could  tie. 

Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 

Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 

And  the  eternal  morning  dawn; 

Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn, 

And  they  wake  with  that  light 
Where  day  shall  never  sleep  in  night.” 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

“ I have  a Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing  Ma- 
chine that  has  been  in  constant  use  for  about 
fifteen  years,  not  only  for  the  family,  but  as  a 
means  of  gaining  a living.  During  the  war  I 
used  it  to  make  cavalry  pants,  and  since  then 
for  dress-making  and  fine  sewing.  It  is  as  good 
to-day  as  when  it  was  bought,  and  I would  not 
part  with  it  on  any  consideration.” — G.  A.  Mo- 
sier,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


A History  of  Watch -Making,  illustrated 
with  fine  engravings,  and  containing  very  valu- 
able and  useful  information  to  all  watch  wearers 
and  watch  buyers,  will  be  sent  to  any  one,  post- 
paid, by  addressing  Howard  & Co.,  No.  785 
Broadway,  New  York.  (Please  state  that  you 
saw  this  notice  iu  Harper's  Weekly.') — [Com.] 


INTERESTING  TO  LADIES. 

“ We  have  used  iu  our  family  for  the  past  five 
years  one  of  the  Grover  & Baker  machines.  It 
has  not  had  two  cents*  worth  of  repairs  in  all 
that  time,  and  is  now  in  perfect  working  otder. 
It  has  done  miles  upon  miles  of  sewing  of  all 
kinds,  and  always  does  its  wrork  well.” — Geo. 
A.  Shuffldt,  Jr.,  Chicago. 


LOOK  AT  THE  RUINS! 

Aye,  look  at  the  ruins  of  what  once  were  mag- 
nificent sets  of  teeth,  to  be  seen  every  where  in 
society.  Look  at  them,  and  ask  yourself  if  it 
ir  not  marvelous  that  such  destruction  is  permit- 
ted, when,  by  simply  using  Sozodont,  any  teeth , 
however  fragile , may  be  preserved  from  decay 
or  blemish  as  long  as  life  lasts  ? 

“ Spalding’s  Glue,”  useful  in  every  house. 
—[Coin.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  PERRYS  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION. 
It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold  by  Druggists. 
Depot,  49  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

IT  I \TTlfi  t 11  — HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
V L\  Hi  A IVi  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 

er,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


“ Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law’s  grave  study  six, 

Four  spend  in  grayert  the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

But  Sir  WilliaE1  b§4t<S2rfel£abi^s  ascetic  view 
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SI6  00  for  $5  00. 

The  Phrenological  Journal  is 

a First-Class  Family  Magazine,  devoted  to  Phrenol- 
ogy, Ethnology,  Physiology,  and  Education. 

Terms — $3  00  a year;  single  numbers,  30  cents.  To 
all  who  subscribe  at  once,  sending  20  cents  extra  for 
mailing,  one  of  Prang’s  celebrated  Chromos,  “The 
Doctor,"  published  at  $6  00,  will  be  sent  free. 

The  Christian  Union  is  a First- 

Class  Weekly  Religious  and  Family  N jwspaper,  ed- 
ited by  Hhnry  Ward  Beecukr.  $3  ( 0 a year. 

The  “ Phrenological  Journal,”  $3  00  a year ; “ Tub 
Christian  Union," $3  00  a year;  “The  Doctor,” $5  00, 
and  “Marshall’s  Honsehold  Engraving  of  Washing- 
ton,” never  sold  for  less  than  $5  00,  will  all  be  sent  to 
new  subscribers  for  $5  00.  20  cents  extra  for  mailing. 
Send  at  once  to  8.  R.  Wells,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


N.B.— Either  of  Harper’s,  with  the  Journal,  a year 
for  $5  50,  or  with  all  the  above  for  $T  50.  S.  R.  W. 


SOUPS  AND  BEEF  TEA  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Strengthening  Nourishment ! Economy  in  House- 
keeping ! 1 LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF 
MEAT,  the  same  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at 
Paris,  Havre,  and  Amsterdam,  und  that  is  supplied  to 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  other  Gov- 
ernments. None  genuine  without  the  signatures  of 
Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr.  Max  Von  Pet- 
tenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILHAU’S  SONS,  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broad- 
way, New  York.  For  sale  every  where. 

^ SPENCERIAN 

Steel  pens. 


Fourteen  Numbers,  differing  in  flexibility 
and  fineness,  adapted  to  ever^rt^lejifwriting. 

Their  Superiority  acknowledged  by  all  Pen- 
men. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  Stationers. 
p?^?nmj)le^Cflrd,  artistically  arranged  and  secure- 
ly iuclosed,  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  Twenty-five 
Cents. 

SendforCirculars.  Address 

IVIS0N,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  & CO. 

138  & 140  Grand  St.,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  BROILER. 


(Pat.  July  21, 1863,  and  Oct.  19, 1869.) 


THE  FINEST  CULINARY  INVENTION  OF 
THE  AGE. 

Embodying  in  a plain  and  cheap  utensil 
ALL  THE  PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED  IN  THE 
PERFECT  BROILING  OF  MEATS. 

Operates  upon  the  essential  natural  principles  for 
broiling  meats  to  perfection ; prevents  the  escape  of 
nutriment  by  evaporation,  and  retains  all  the  rich 
jnices  and  delicate  flavor— which  are  mostly  lost  iu 
all  other  broilers,  or  by  the  process  of  FRYING. 

Broils  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  by  any 
other,  and  cooks  the  meat  perfectly  uniform,  leaving 
no  burned  or  raw  spots. 

Does  away  with  all  smoke  and  smell  of  grease ; re* 
quires  no  preparation  of  lire;  aud  makes  broiling, 
heretofore  so  vexatious,  the  QUICKEST  and  EASI- 
EST, as  it  is  the  HEALTHIEST  of  all  MODES  OF 
COOKING  MEATS. 

Broils  equally  well  over  coal  or  wood ; answers  for 
all  sized  stove  or  range  openings ; and  is  eqnally  good 
for  BEEF-STEAK,  CHICKEN,  HAM,  CHOP,  FISH, 
and  OYSTERS. 

It  is  not  only 

GUARANTEED 

to  fhlflll  each  and  every  claim  above  set  forth,  but  to 
any  not  satisfied  after  trial, 

THE  MONEY  WILL  BE  REFUNDED,  WITH 
CHARGES  BOTH  WAYS. 

Dealers  throughout  the  city  and  country  are  invited 
to  order  on  these  terms,  and  families  to  test  it  for 
themselves,  with  the  certainty  of  its  costing  them 
nothing  if  not  as  represented. 

Each  Broiler  will  have  the  authorized  label  attach- 
ed, with  the  trade-mark,  “American  Broiler,"  stamp- 
ed thereon. 

Retail  Price  only  £2. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

Now  for  sale,  in  New  York  City,  by  the  houses  be- 
low named,  in  half-dozen  and  dozen  packages,  who 
will  be  responsible  to  the  full  extent  of  the  above 
guarantees  for  all  broilers  sold  by  them: 

LALANCE  & GROSJEAN,  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Nos.  89  Beekman  and  53, 55  Cliff  Sts. 

E.  KETCH  AM  & CO.,  No.  239  Pearl  St. 

RUSSELL  & ERWIN,  Manufacturing  Company, 
Nos.  45  and  47  Chambers  St. 

N.  E.  JAMES  & CO.,  No.  23  Cliff  St 

For  sale  at  retail  by  Stove,  Tin,  and  House-Furnish- 
ing Dealers  generally.  , 


BLEES’ 

Noiseless, 

Link-Motion, 

Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

the  world  ‘ 


examine ; 
agencies  and 
apply  at 
623  BROADWAY, 
New  York. 


DO  YOUR  OAVIV  PRINT- 
ING with  a NOVELTY  JOB 
PRINTING  PRESS, 

the  best  press  ever  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  second  to 
none  for  the  use  of  Gen- 
eral Job  Printers. 
They  are  most  admirably 
adapted  for  Business  Print- 
ing, for  Church,  Sabbath  - 
School,  and  Society  work,  and 
also  for  Mlssionarii  and  Educational  purposes,  or  for  a 
Village  Newspaper  and  Job  Office. 

Price  of  Presses,  $15,  $30,  $32,  $50. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  with  testimonials  and  specimens 
of  plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to 
BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Mfr.,  351  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. ; C.  C.  Thurston,  16  College  Place,  New  York; 
Kelly,  Howell,  & Ludwig,  917  Market  St.,  Phila., 
Pa. ; A.C.Kkllogg,  65  West  Van  Buren  St.,Chicago,Ill. 


“OUR  FRITZ” 

ry  galop,  with  national  melody  “Ich  hi 
icueSe,"  40c. 

“ Up  and  Away"  galop,  Faust,  35c. 

“Jolly  Brothers  ’r  galop,  35c.  Wedding -Ft 


Waltzes,  Strauss,  50c. 


song,  30c.  Mv  Latest  Captivation,  comic,  36c. 

FREDERICK  RLE  .HE,  825  Broadway. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  EDITION. 


HARPER’S 

COMPLETE  EDITION 


Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  fhrnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  frequently  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy , the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  EACH 

separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  so  as  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready: 


OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  WORKS 

OF 

dll.  F.  W.  ROBERTSOII. 


WATTEAU  STREET  SUIT No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

WALKING  SUIT “ 26 

COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

SEA -SIDE  COSTUME “ 32 

SUMMER  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 

TRAINED  EVENING  DRESS “ 38 

TRAINED  STREET  SUIT “ 40 


In  Two  Volumes!  $1  50  each. 

LIFE,  LETTERS,  LECTURES  ON  CORINTHIANS, 
AND  ADDRESSES  OF  THE  LATE  FREDERICK 
W.  ROBERTSON,  M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brightdn,  1847-1853.  With  Portrait  on 
SteeL  Large  12mo,  840  pages,  Cloth,  $1  50. 


The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  oi  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount 


SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  BRIGHTON  BY  THE 
LATE  REV.  FREDERICK  W.  ROBERTSON,  the 
Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Large  12mo,  838  pages,  Cloth,  $1 50. 

The  publishers  take  pleasure  in  commending  to 
public  favor  their  complete  and  uniform  Edition  of 
the  Life  and  Works  of  this  gifted  preacher,  as  more 
compact  and  neat  than  any  other  in  the  market, 
while  its  extraordinary  cheapness  puts  it  within  the 
reach  of  many  who  have  been  heretofore  prevented 
bv  their  high  price  from  possessing  this  author’s 
life  and  writings. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yobk. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  HATTERS’  CONFORM- 

ERTER,  invented  and  manufactured  by  Sam- 
uel Clark,  20  West  Thirteenth  Street,  used  by  the 
principal  natters  in  the  city  and  country,  and  recog- 
nized by  them  a9  being  very  greatly  superior  to  any 
other  construction.  They  are  the  only  article  made 
that  will  make  a hat  fit,  and  consequently  they  pro- 
duce business.  A boy  can  fit  a hat  with  them.  The 
price  is  no  consideration  compared  to  their  quality. 
Send  for  a Circular. 


MICROSCOPES. 

T.  H.  MoALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


fir  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the  above 
works  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
'■'‘■'tea,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


ROY  FEMALE  SEMIN  ARY.—1 This  In- 
jtj^jtiitiaii)  offiecs  .the  accumulated  advantages  of 
_ j>  arty  v»rs  HfMJcrdssfnl  operation.  For  circulars 
apply  to  John  H.  WILLARD,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


I apply  to  JOHN  H.  WILLARD,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


September  24,  1870.] 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 
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To  the  Ladies  of  the  United  States. 

Call  for  the  WRIGHT  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S 

ALFACA  BRAIDS 

in  the  following  Celebrated  Brands,  and  use  no  other. 
Stearns’  Gold  Band— warranted  full  6 yards. 

Stearns’  XX — “ 

Stearns’  XXX— in  Nos.  29, 49,  53, 65,  69, 73,  81,  and  85. 

The  Finest  and  Best  ever  Made  in  this  Country. 
Wright  Mfg.  Co.’s  Best  Crown  Alpaca— 6 yards. 

“ “ *•  Oriental  Alpaca—  “ 

“ “ •*  Popular  Nos. 29, 49,53,69, 73, 81, andSS. 

“ “ “ Mixed  and  Fancy  Plaid  Braids. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  who  keep  the  Best  Quality. 
A.  W.  STEARNS,  Treasurer, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yobk. 

Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

CHARLES  DICKENS:  The  Story  of  his  Life.  By 
the  Author  of  “ The  Life  of  Thackeray.”  Portraits 
taken  at  various  times,  and  Views  of  his  Residences. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

DICKENS'S  SPEECHES,  LETTERS,  and  SA  YIXGS. 
Speeches,  Letters,  and  Sayings  of  Charles  Dickens. 
To  which  is  added  a Sketch  of  the  Author  by  George 
Augustus  Sala,  and  Dean  Stanley’s  Sermon.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 


THE  GEXTAL  SHOWMAX.  Being  Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  of  Artemus  Ward,  and  Pictures  of  a 
Showman’s  Career  in  the  Western  World.  By  Ed- 
ward P.  Kingston.  Two  Illustrations.  Svo,  Pa- 
per, 75  cents. 

THE  UXITED  STATES  IXTERXAL  REVENUE 


aud  Tobacco,  and  lor  uiuu  purposes  vuppro veu u m> 
20,  1868),  and  such  other  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  Internal  Revenue  as  are  now  in  effect ; 
with  Tables  of  Taxes,  a copious  Analytical  Index, 
aud  full  Sectional  Notes.  Compiled  by  Hobaok  E. 
Dresser.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

ROBERTSON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  Ac.  Life,  Letters, 
Lectures  on  Corinthians,  and  Addresses  of  Fred- 
erick W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton,  1S47-1853.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Complete  in  Oue  Volume.  840  pages,  large 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  

ROBERTSON'S  SERMOX&  Sermons  preached  at 
Brighton  by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son, the  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  S3S  pages,  large  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE  ROB  ROY  OX  THE  JORDAN,  Nile,  Red  Sen, 
and  Gennesareth,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  aud  the  Waters  of  Damascus.  By  J. 
Macgregor,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hep  worth  Dixon,  Author 
of  “ Her  Majesty’s  Tower,"  &c.  With  Two  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 


By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “ The  French  Rev- 
olution," “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  &c. 
With  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  20.  Uniform 
with  Abbetts'  Illustrated  Histories. 

THE  BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of 
the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
lOmo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  Georgr  Hesekirl.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations,  Svo, 
Cloth,  $3  00. 


FRESH  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


VERONICA. 
Trouble,”  ‘ 
cents. 


Mapel’s  Progress,”  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50 


THE  NEW  TIMOTHY.  By  Wm.  M.  Baker,  Author 
of  “ Inside : a Chronicle  of  Secession,”  &c.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 


of  “ Stern  Necessity, 
aStray,"  “Christie’s  Faith,” 
“No  Mi  ’ 


Mattie : 

, Carry’s  Confession," 

Ian’s  Friend,"  &c-  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


JOHN:  A Love  Story.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of 
“Agnes,"  “Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  “The  Min- 
ister’s Wife,"  “Life  of  Edward  Irving,”  “Brown- 
lows,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

MAX  AND  WIFE.  By  Wilkie  Collins,  Author  of 
“Armadale,”  “Moonstone,”  “No  Name,”  “The 
Woman  in  White,"  <ftc.  With  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Paper,  $1  00 ; Cloth,  $1  60. 

MISS  THACKERAY'S  WRITINGS,  COMPLETE. 
The  Writings  of  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray.  Illus- 
trated. Svo,  Paper,  $1  25 ; Cloth,  $1  75. 

KILMEXY.  Bv  William  Black,  Author  of  “ In  Silk 
Aftire,”  “Love  or  Marriage?"  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

STERN  NECESSITY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 
of  “Poor  Humanity,"  “ Mattie : a Stray,”  “ For  Her 
Sake,”  “Carry’s  Confession,"  “No  Man’s  Friend,” 
Jfcc.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST.  By  the  Author  or 
“Carlyon’s  Year,"  “One  of  the  Family,"  “Found 
Dead."  “ A Reo-oar  on  Horseback.”  “■* 


THE  VICAR  OF  BULLHAMPTON.  By  Anthony 
Trollope,  Author  of  “The  Bertrams,”  ‘^Castle 
Richmond,’’  “Framley 
“Small  House  at  Allii 
tious. 


v$10$  15 
$ 20 
% 25 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 
Metal”  (Improved’Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 


j to  requin 

-Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 


as  imitations 

mendations.  Prices  , „ , 

aud  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  tine  tiuish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  tine  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies’  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— A.  Y.  Times. 

Oue  of  the  $2o  Watches  is  worn  in  our  oflice,  aud  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St.  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


THE  BEST  WAR  MAP ! 

Schedler’s  Large  Topographical 

Map  of  the  Seat  of  War, 

With  Plans  of  the  Fortresses  of  Paris, 
Metz,  and  Strasbourg. 

Printed  in  3 colors:  mountains  brown;  rivers  blue; 
the  names  of  cities,  towns  and  villages,  railroads  and 
roads,  <fec.,  black. 

Size,  22  x 28  inches;  folded  in  pocket  form,  6x7# 
inches. 

Comprehensive,  abundant  in  details,  accurate,  dis- 
tinctly legible,  aud  ornamental. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  One  Dollar.  Large 
Discount  to  Dealers.  Published  by 
E.  STEIGER,  22  & 24  Frankfort  St.,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS, 

F.  E.  SUIRE  & CO., 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

N.  W.  Cor.  FOURTH  & VINE  STS., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

DEPOT,  18  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

The  subscriber  is  now  prepared  to  offer  such  in- 
ducements to  persons  of  either  sex  who  will  canvass 
for  the  sale  of  books  by  subscription  as  will  make  it 


works  he  is  now  selling  through  Agents  are  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit.  Ministers,  students,  teachers, 
and  every  one  may  feel  that  they  are  spreading  truth 
while  engaged  in  their  circulation.  Let  all  woo  are 
desirous  of  such  employment  apply  soon,  as  territory 
is  be  ng  rapidly  taken.  For  particulars,  address 
AYEKY  BILL, 

Care  of  Harper  & Brothers, 

331  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


STEEL  FENS. 

American  Branch,  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


MICROSCOPES  from  50c,  tc  $500. 

Prepared  Objects  in  every  department  of  science.  Il- 
lustrated Catalogues  gratis.  Ja: 


Corns  without  pain.  Price  25c.  Sold  at  Drug 


Recommended  by  Physicians.-/M  Sal  re 

in  Use.  Sold  by  Druggists  at  25  cents.  JOHN  F. 
HENRY,  Sole  Proprietor,  8 College  Place,  New  York. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadwnv,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
ana  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  .for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $4  to  $20  month- 
ly until  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 


AAPAa  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check 
\9aPw  Die®.  Don’t  foil  to  secure  Circular  and 
Samples,  free.  Address  S.  M.  Spencer,  Brattleboro.Vt 


“COMING  TO  THE  PARSON,” 


by  John  Rogers, 
be  ready  for  delivery 
Oct.  1st.  Price  $15. 

This  and  other 
groups,  suitable  for 
Wedding  Presents  or 
Ornament,  will  be  de- 
livered, with  all  ex- 
press charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price ; or 
will  be  sent  west  of 


compensation.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue and  Price-List  to 


JOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


“One  seldom  finds  a more  entertaining  book.” 


MACGREGOR’S 

Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan. 


The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  Nile,  Red  Sea,  and 
Gennesareth,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus. 
By  J.  Macgregor,  M.A.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 


The  “Rob  Roy  ” is  a canoe  in  which  Mr.  Macgregor 
had  paddled  his  way  over  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  many 
lands,  and  in  which,  a few  months  ago,  he  journeyed 
through  the  Suez  Canal  aud  followed  the  course  of 
the  Jordan,  by  reason  of  the  light  draught  of  his 
little  vessel  penetrating  to  ’spots  heretofore  never 
visited  by  Europeans.  Mr.  Macgregor  wields  the  pen 
as  lightly  as  the  paddle,  and  narrates  his  adventures 
ill  a style  that  does  not  often  weary — N.  Y.  Evening 
Post. 

The  trip  on  the  Jordan,  from  its  sources  to  its  mouth, 
is  especially  fall  of  interest  and  value  to  the  Christian 
reader.  The  work  will  supplement  our  knowledge  of 
the  lands  visited  in  many  important  particulars,  and 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  waters  of  Palestine  with 
more  minute  distinctness  than  any  previously  pub- 
lished. It  abounds  in  valuable  scientific  information, 
and  is  enriched  with  maps  and  numerous  fine  illustra- 
tions.— Sunday-School  Times. 

Always  sprightly,  a good  story-teller,  and  actually 
having  much  that  is  worth  narrating,  he  has  really 
contributed  not  a little  in  this  interesting  volume  to 
our  better  acquaintance  with  several  localities  in 
Syria.— Advance. 

One  seldom  finds  a more  entertaining  book  than 
this.  The  original  and  eccentric  mode  of  traveling 
adopted  by  the  author,  his  ludicrous  and  often  ridic- 
ulous adventures,  and  the  pleasant,  racy  style  in  which 
he  writes,  impart  to  these  pages  a veritable  air  of  ro- 
mance.— N.  Y.  Herald. 

Exceedingly  entertaining.— N.  Y.  Times. 

Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yoex. 


TW~  Habper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  icork  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid , to  any  part  of  the  United  Stales, 
on  receipt  of  $2  50. 


The  only  genuine  -m'vtic  Extract.  Better  and 
cheaper  than  ai  others.  GLANZ,  Sole  Agent, 

'94  William  SL,  N.Y. 


EVERY  MAiT  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  anc.  expense.  Circulars  containing 
fall  information  abont  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  <fcc„  Ac.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


per  month  to  Agents.  15  entirely  new  arti- 
cles, staple  as  llonr.  Samples  and  instruc- 
tions free.  C.  M.  Linlngton,  88  S.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 


$60  i 


l Agents  in 
OVELTY  C 


MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MUSTACHE,  or  HAIR 

ow  oil  man  or  boy  in  21  days,  or 

money  refunded.  Sent  free  for  50  cents.  Address 
E.  H.  COLVIN,  Hadleys’  Station,  Illinois. 


.all  House  at  AlfingW/*:  Bel  ■ Wkh’Kfostra-  TIT  J>.  AVILSON  A-  CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y..  fiir-  I 


’A  DAY!  40  new  articles  for  Agents.  Snm- 


$20  pies  sent  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred^Me.  ^ li^tl^lt.A  Jbli^JlI^S^qj* 


HIRPER’S  PERISSiClLS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


k’s  Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life. — iV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar, 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper's  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id and  wonderful  ever  know  n in  the  annals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recognized  ns  the  best  aud  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 


mil  of  fashion  in  Europe — its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  aud  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  aud  entertaining  reading-matter — Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  and  cover  every 
topic  of  socinl  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 


Cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
in  Harper’s  Bazar,  outside  the  regular  Supplement, 
graded  to  fit  any  figure  from  30  to  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure, with  the  names  and  directions  for  putting  togeth- 
er printed  on  each  separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  will 
be  sent  by  the  Publishers  prepaid  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  Twenty-five  Cents  aud  lust  measure.  The  same 
patterns  cost  sixty  cents  in  gold  in  Paris.  Dressmak- 
ers supplied  with  the  entire  set  of  nine  sizes  at  $2  0U. 
sdealers  s 


Newsdc 


b supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  In  c 


suit  and  send  bust  measure. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  “ The 
Crjiptogram,"  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of  “ Cord  aud  Creese,"  “ The  Dodge  Club, 
&c.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  Histqry  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  ofi  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
aud  local  interest  The  best  artistB  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
aud  the  East  for  prompt  and  vahinble  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  aud  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes oue  of  its  most  prominent  features ; it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 
but  in  the  English  language.— The  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine, 

The  Forty-first  Volume  of  the  Magazine  closes  with 
the  November  No.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
that  of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  aud  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  ana  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  aud  Explo- 
ration ; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
improver *” 


the  mechanical  u 


re,  and  t 


new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  ha 
its  leading  characteristics ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
itspresent  popularity. 

Harper's  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TER3IS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR, 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  aud  llAUPKit’a 
Bazar,  to  oue  address,  for  oue  year,  $10  00;  or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  oflice  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Cauada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year..  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  "When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  he  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 

Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $260  ; Half  Page, 
$125  : Quarter  Page,  $7(1— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  in  iertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Fages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Lins  -each  insertion.  • 
Harper's  Bazar.— % 1 00  pel  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$125per0Jfj^jfhgi|sf^ip-| 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


THE  BALANCE-WHEEL 


JEWELERS, 

• Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York, 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Bent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL,  JEWELRY. 


Waltham  Watch 


BEATS 

4 times  a second, 

240  times  a minute, 

14,400  times  an  hour, 
3.45,600  times  a day, 
2,419,200  times  a week, 
10,368,000  times  a month, 
126,144,000  times  a year. 


MORE  IS  EXPECTED  FROM  A 
WATCH  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
KIND  OF  MACHINERY. 

It  must  not  only  run  all  day,  but  all  night ; 
not  only  on  week  days,  but  on  Sundays  and  Hot- 
idays.  It  must  run  hanging  up  or  lying  down — 
upside  down  or  right  side  up.  It  must  keep  run- 
ning when  the  wearer  sits  down  or  stands  up, 
when  he  walks  or  rides.  In  fact,  it  is  expected 
to  do  its  duty  at  all  times,  in  every  place,  and  in 
every  position. 

A GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCH 

will  fulfill  all  these  requirements.  If  wound  once  a day, 
it  will  faithfully  tick  for  you  a hundred  and  twenty-six 
million  times  in  a year,  without  even  requiring  fresh 
oil  all  that  time. 


Iron  Works  Co. 

Iba  Hutchinson,  Pres’t.  Irah  Chase,  Vice-Pres’t. 
(FORMERLY  CHASE  & CO.) 
EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Patent  Composite  Iron  Work: 

GATES,  RAILINGS,  GUARDS,  BEDSTEADS,  &c. ; 

IMPROVED  WIRE-WORK 
FC*l  BANK -COUNTER  AND  OFFICE 
RAILINGS,  LAWN,  COTTAGE, 

AND  FARM  FENCES. 

Also  VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  STATUARY, 
STABLE  FITTINGS,  Ac. 

109  MERCER  ST.,  near  PRINCE  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


A GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCH 


GLEASON’S  Noiseless  Argand  Gas  Burners;  also, 
a Kerosene  Argand  Burner,  giving  the  finest  ar- 
tificial lights  in  the  world.  Still  as  daylight.  Circulars 
free.  Agents  wanted.  136  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


CONTAINS 


5 Springs,  9 Wheels,  51  Screws, 
and  98  other  parts,  making 
altogether  163  separate 
pieces. 

EVERY  GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCH  HAS 
SEVEN  JEWELS. 

The  Extra  Jeweled  have  Eleven  Jewels. 
The  Full  Jeweled  have  Fifteen  Jewels. 


E.  E.  DUEIEE  & 00,’S 

CHALLENGE  SAUCE 


Brother  Jonathan.  “That’s  right,  my  boy.  Try  to  Deserve  her,  and  she  will  make 
you  Happy.” 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 


BEST  AMERICAN  SAUCE, 


Every  part  of  a Waltham  Watch  is  made  by  ma- 
chinery. The  machinery  used  in  making  the  move- 
ment of  a single  Watch  cost  over  a hundred  thousand 
dollars;  yet  we  sell  these  Watches  in  a solid-silver 
hunting  case  for  $18.  The  same  Watch  could  not  be 
made  by  hand  and  finished  as  perfectly  for  ten  times 
as  much. 

A GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCH 

is  interchangeable,  like  a Springfield  rifle— that  is,  any 
part  of  one  Watch  is  exactly  like  the  same  part  in  an- 
other; and  if  ten  Watches  of  one  grade  were  taken 
apart,  and  the  screws,  wheels,  springs,  &c.,  were  mixed 
together,  ten  Watches  could  he  made  by  putting  these 
parts  together  again  without  any  reference  to  their 
former  combination.  This  is  a great  advantage.  For 
if  any  part  of  a Waltham  Watch  is  injured,  we  can  al- 
ways replace  it  at  a trifling  expense. 


AMERICAN 

ORGANS 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  ENGLISH. 

For  enriching  Gravies,  and  for  im- 
parting a grateful  relish  and  zest  to 
Roast  Meats,  Steaks,  Cutlets,  Chops, 
Fish,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese,  and  all 
made  dishes.  

Sold  by  Dealers  In  First-Class 
Groceries  generally. 


Pure,  Delicious , and  Nutritious. 

LADIES, 

buy  no  sealed  packages  of  Candies  on  Rail- 
roads but  those  bearing  the  name  of  the 

UNITED  STATES  CONFECTION  CO., 

73  Warren  St.,  New  York, 
as  the  name  is  guarantee  of  purity. 


are  distinguished  from  all  other  reed  instruments 
by  their 

Superior  Power, 

Beautiful  Tone, 

Perfect  Action,  and 
Tasteful  Exterior. 

• No  other  instruments  are  so  carefully  “voiced" 
and  tuned ; and  none  can  give  at  once  such  full  and 
such  delicate  combinations  of  tone.  Their  sub-bass, 
in  particular,  whether  manual  or  pedal,  is  unap- 
proachable. 

The  mechanism  is  all  carefully  finished  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  proprietors. 

For  these  reasons  the  AMERICAN  ORGAN  satis- 
fies the  artistic  as  well  as  the  practical  sense. 

A Thorough  Comparison  is  Invited. 

V An  elegantly -illustrated  Circular,  containing 
descriptions  and  prices,  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on 
application. 

S.  D.  & H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 


A GENUINE  WALTHAM  WATCH 

is  made  with  special  reference  to  durability.  Other 
watches  will  run  for  a year  or  two,  and  then  give  out 
and  require  constant  repairs ; but  a Waltham  Watch 
will  run  faithfully  for  many  years. 

We  sell  these  Watches— 

In  Solid-Silver  Hunting  Cases,  $18. 
In  Solid-Gold  Hunting  Cases,  $70. 

We  have  prepared  an  Illustrated  Price-List,  which 
describes  the  various  grades  of  Watches  in  detail,  gives 
the  weight  and  quality  of  the  cases,  and  all  other  in- 
formation necessary  for  an  intelligent  selection.  We 
wish  every  one  would  send  for  it  before  ordering  a 
Watch. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  AS  FOLLOWS : 

Messrs.  Howard  fr  Co., 

No.  785  Broadway,  New  York: 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  Price-List  of 
Waltham  Watches , as  per  advertisemeat  in  Har- 
per's Weekly. 

(Sign  name  and  address  in  full.) 

The  terms  on  which  we  sell  these 
Watches  are  very  liberal.  We  will  send 
them  by  Express  to  any  one,  in  any  State 
or  Territory,  with  the  bill  to  be  collect- 
ed on  delivery.  On  every  bill  we  send 
there  are  printed  instructions  to  the 
Express  agent  to  allow  the  purchaser 
to  open  the  package  and  examine  the 
Watch  before  paying.  If  not  satisfacto- 
ry, yon  need  not  take  it;  and  even  after 
you  have  taken  It,  if  it  should  not  prove 
satisfactory,  we  will  exchange  It  with- 
out expense,  or 

Refund  the  Money. 

We  have  sent  out  over  Five  Thousand  of  these 
Watches  upon  these  conditions,  and  have  only  been 
asked  to  refund  the  money  in  three  cases,  and  not 
one  of  these  was  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Watch,  but  because  the  parties  needed  the  money 
more. 

We  have  no  Agents,  and  our  prices  are 
the  same  to  all.  A resident  of  Oregon  or 
Texas  can  buy  a Watch  from  us  and  it 
w ill  cost  him  no  more  than  if  he  lived 
in  New  York.  All  this  is  explained  in 
the  Price-Uist. 


ELGIN 


^ I $500  Reward  Is  offered  t 
W the  proprietor  of  Dr.  Sage 
Catarrh  Remedy  for  a co 
of  Catarrh  which  he  can  n< 
Kl  cure,  fold  hy  druggists,  < 
J s sent  by  mail  for  80  cent 
A pamphlet  on  Catarrli  fre 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pibbc 


Watches! 


New  York  Central  Railroad,  1 
General  Superintendent’s  Office,  > 
Albany,  March  26, 1870.  J 

T.  M.  Avery,  Esq., 

Pres’t  National  Watch  Co.,  Chicago : 

Dear  Sir,— In  answer  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the 
Watch  I have  of  your  manufacture,  I would  say  that 
I have  carried  it  some  four  months,  and  find  it  a good, 
reliable  time-keeper.  The  movements  seem  perfect ; 
it  runs  regular,  and  I see  no  difference  in  its  register 
of  time  whether  I carry  it  about  me  in  the  office  or 
when  traveling  by  trains.  I do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend them  as  reliable  Watches,  with  perfect  works, 
running  with  great  accuracy,  and  well  adapted  for  use 
of  railroad  men  or  others  that  wish  good  Watches; 
besides,  they  are  the  production  of  our  own  country’s 
mechanics,  and  that,  together  with  their  merit  as  time 
registers,  should  certainly  give  them  preference  over 
imported  Watches,  however  good  the  reputation  of 
foreign  makers  may  be. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  TILLINGHAST. 

t3T  Call  on  your  Jeweler  and  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
Watches. 

Business  Office  and  Salesroom  National  Watch 
Company, 

159  and  161  Lake  Street,  Chicago; 

1 Jlaiden  Lane,  New  York. 


DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS, 

For  Schools  or  Engineers,  such  as  Dividers,  Scales, 
Protractors,  Parallel  Rulers,  &c.,  at  very  reduced 
prices.  Send  for  Catalogue.  W.  Y.  McALLISTER, 
72S  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A POWERFUL  MICROSCOPE  ! 

The  CRAIG  MICROSCOPE  magnifies  ten  thousand 
times.  Price  $2  60.  Indorsed  by  scientific  meu.  To 
know  what  they  say  of  it,  send  for  Circular,  stating 
paper  you  saw  this  in.  E.  H.  ROSS, 

313  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


P0LLAK  & SON, 

Manufacturers  of 

Genuine  MEERSCHAUM  GOODS. 
Ambers,  Repairing  and  Boiling. 
Retail  Store,  27  John  St., 
middle  of  the  block. 

Send  for  Circular. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS 
Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 


PRICED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  MANUALS  on  the 
following  subjects  sent  free  : 

Part  1.— Mathematical  Instruments,  112  pages. 

Part  2.— Optical  Instruments,  64  pages. 

The  following  on  receipt  of  10  cents: 

Part  3.— Magic  Lanterns  and  Stereopticom,  88  pages. 
Part  4. — Philosophical  Instruments,  64  pages. 
.TAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia ; 6 Dey  St.,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  4939. 


Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is, 
send  for  Price-List,  and  a Club  form  will  accompany 
it,  with  full  directions,  making  a large  saving  to  con- 
sumers and  remunerative  to  Club  organizers. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO, 

31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Md. 


r ANTED -AGENTS  (20  per  day),  to  sell 
the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
“ lock  stitch"  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is  fully 
licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sew- 
ing Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHN- 
SON, CLARK,  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. ; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; Chicago,  111. ; or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PRICES  REDUCED  FOB  THE  RE- 
MAINDER OF  THE  SEASON. 

Shell  Boats,  with  Sculls,  complete,  $100. 

Send  for  new  Price-List. 

WATERS!BALCIL  & CO.,  303  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  — We  do  not  sell 

Waltham  Watches  in  any  Imitation,  Gilt,  Plated, 
Oroide,  or  Filled  Cases  whatever  ( these  are  all 
other  names  for  Brass  or  German  Silver ).  The 
Waltham  Watch  is  worthy  of  a solid  gold  or  sil- 
ver case,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  sell  it  in  any 
other. 

Let  every  one  semi  for  a Price-List. 
Address,  in  full, 


WANTED— 1000  Men,  Women,  Bovs,  and  Girls 
to  sell  the  Universal  Twine  and  Thread  Cutter, 
for  the  nse  of  MERCHANTS,  CLERKS,  and  SALES- 
MEN to  cut  Twine,  and  for  Ladies  to  cut  Thread.  Cap- 
ital required,  from  $1  upward.  Apply  to 

GEORGE  BETTS,  681  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Worth  of  American  Meat  and  Vegetable  Choppers 
sold  the  first  year.  Extra  inducements  now  offered. 
D.  A.  NEWTON  & CO.,  20  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
or  209  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


STEEL  TAPE  MEASURES. 

10  feet  3.  50  feet'  9.  100  feet  16. 

The  most  accurate  Tape  measure.  Also,  Spy-Glnss« 
Microscopes,  &c.,  at  verv  reduced  prices.  ‘ Send  f 
Catalogue.  W.  Y.  MoALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


HOWARD  & CO., 

Jeicelers  and  Silversmiths , 

No.  785  Broadway,  New  York. 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WANTED.— 500  Ladies  and  Geutlemen  to  sell 
Capt.  Glazier’s  new  book,  “ The  Capture,  Pris- 
on-l'en,  and  Escape."  Expenses  paid  until  delivery. 
Call  on  or  address  R.  H.  FERGUSON  & CO.,  Publish- 
ers, 138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 


Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  Silver’s  Patent  Broom. 
75,000  now  in  nse.  Recommended  by  Horace  Greeley 
and  American  Agriculturist.  One  county  reserved  for 
each  Agent.  Clegg  & Co.,  New  York,  or  Chicago,  111. 


EDWARD  SEARS’ 

ENGRAYING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

48  BEEKMAN  STREET,  New  York. 

Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WITH  THE  DICKENS  SUPPLEMENT 


[V.— No.  718.]  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1870. 
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TWO  DAYS. 

Alt.  up,  with  the  birds  and  the  bees, 

My  love  rose  yesterday ; 

And  she  sang  with  the  thrush  in  the  maple-trees, 
And  she  rivaled  their  songs  alway. 

And  robin  muttered,  and  bobolink  sputtered, 

And  said  that  her  notes  were  false ; 

But  she  sang  them  again,  such  a gushing  strain 
That  the  thrushes  began  to  waltz. 

The  glint  of  the  morning  sun 
Lay  bright  on  my  love’s  brown  hair; 

And  the  flowers  iu  the  garden,  every  one, 

Seemed  suddenly  grown  less  fair; 

For  her  rare  face's  splendor,  half  wild,  half  tender, 
Eclipsed  them,  roses  and  all. 

“ Oh,  fair  sweet  bud !”  I cried,  as  she  stood 
By  the  rose-tree  under  the  wall. 

All  still,  like  a nested  bird, 

My  fair  love  lies  to-night; 

And  the  mellow  notes  that  the  robin  heard 
Are  locked  in  her  lips’  snow  white. 

In  the  early  gloaming  they’ll  wait  her  coming, 
And  list  for  her  song  in  vain ; 

And  the  thrush's  throat  will  swell  with  a note 
That  is  echoed  not  back  again. 

The  setting  sun’s  red  ray 
Falls  blight  on  the  locks  of  brown ; 

And  the  flowers  in  the  garden  seem  to-day 
To  be  drooping  down  and  down; 

Like  pale  dead  faces  they  hang  in  their  places, 
Lilies,  and  roses,  and  all; 

And  all  over  the  ground  the  leaves  lie  around, 
From  the  rose-tree  under  the  wall. 


THE  PROMISED  LAND. 

Mr.  Nast  and  the  New  York  Herald  seem  to 
have  hit  upon  the  same  idea  with  regard  to  the 
future  residence  of  the  Pope.  In  its  issue  of 
September  1 G that  paper  says : “We  could  wish 
to  see  the  Holy  Father  in  New  York.  It  has 
always  been  our  conviction  that  the  New  World 
is  his  proper  sphere.  If  the  Old  World  is  sick 
of  him,  as  it  seems  to  be,  why  should  he  not 
come  to  the  New  World,  which  allows  its  heart 
to  go  out  to  him  with  filial  affection  ?”  We  may 
be  permitted  to  express  a little  doubt  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  “ filial  affection”  so  touchingly  al- 
luded to  by  the  Herald;  but  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  newspaper  paragraph  and  Mr.  Nast’s 
spirited  sketch  on  our  first  page  this  week  is  cu- 
rious. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  October  1,  1870. 


F&-  With  the  present  X umber  of  the  Weekly  tee  lap 
before  our  readers  a Supplement,  containing  the  Sixth 
and  Last  Monthly  installment  of 


The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood. 


THE  CANDIDATES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

NOTHING  more  plainly  shows  the  inability 
of  the  Democratic  organs  to  find  serious 
fault  with  the  administration  of  General  Grant 
than  their  incessant  carping  at  his  traveling, 
and  living  by  the  sea  in  summer,  and  their  con- 
stant criticism  of  unimportant  details  of  person- 
al conduct.  Those  papers  pay  a similar  tribute 
to  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of 
New  York.  He  has  been  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  he  has  served  in  the  army.  But,  unable  to 
find  any  thing  discreditable  in  his  public  career, 
the  journals  of  which  we  speak  resort  to  person- 
al ridicule.  It  is  the  old  habit  of  the  party. 
It  has  always  relied  upon  the  appeal  to  preju- 
dice and  ignorance  and  passion,  because  it  did 
not  dare  to  confront  the  actual  questions  of  the 
hour.  For  a generation  the  Democratic  party 
maintained  its'  ascendency  by  feeding  the  ha- 
tred of  the  negro.  Its  conclusive  argument 
against  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Territories 
was  the  question,  “Do  you  want  your  daugh- 
ter to  marry  a nigger?”  And  the  spirit  and 
scope  and  character  of  that  argument  it  carries 
into  every  political  discussion. 

Are  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party 
any  less  sound,  or  its  policy  any  less  expedient, 
because  General  Woodford  is  a gentleman? 
Is  a cause  less  respectable  because  its  adi*«te 
is  courteous  ? Under  a free  system  of  p<  priLr 
govemment,  which  is  maintained  and  rni,%i- 
ed  by  a direct  and  constant  appeal  to  dfe  c 
opinion,  is  it  any  disadvantage  to  a puhli  2 n 
that  he  is  an  admirable  orator?  To  the  ■£>- 
ocratic  judgment  courtesy  and  eloquent  .y 
be  ridiculous  in  a Republican  candidate : Jfe  it 
seems  that  good-breeding  and  facility  of  Jffesb 
are  no  objections  in  a Democratic  Govern  ®or 
Mr.  Hoffman  would  not  now  fill  that  <Sec. 
Thus  far  the  campaign  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
State  of  New  York  has  been  nothing  but  a vol- 
ley of  personal  abuse  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date. But  we  are  very  sure  that  sensible  Dem- 
ocrats will  suspect  that  if  nothing  is  said  against 
a candidate  but  that  he  is  polite  and  of  agreea- 
ble speech,  it  is  because  no  serious  charge  can 
be  brought  against  him,  and  that  he  must  be  a 
very  safe  man  to  put  at  the  head  of  the  State. 

If,  indeed,  it  could  be  truly  said  of  Gener- 
al Woodford  that,  notwithstanding  attractive 
personal  qualities,  he  had  once  been  in  a posi- 
tion of  the  highest  public  trust,  in  Which  he  had 
betrayed  the  most  sacred  private  rights,  then, 
indeed,  there  would  be  a charge  which  must  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  or  he  would  be  opposed 
by  all  honorable  men.  And  that  is  precisely 
the  position  of  Governor  Hoffman.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  rightsyiMHjt**  He*»i<*,  and, 
vested  with  the  veto  powei?  lor  Their  protection, 
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he  has  not  hesitated  to  deprive  honest  men  and 
Women  of  the  control  of  their  own  earnings  in- 
vested in  the  Erie  Railway,  a control  guaran- 
teed to  them  b}'  the  terms  of  the  charter.  It 
is  one  of  the  worst  political  crimes  ever  com- 
mitted. If  the  deportment  of  the  man  who 
condescended  to  such  an  outrage  were  as  fine  as 
Lord  Chesterfield  hoped  to  make  his  son’s, 
it  could  not  save  him  from  the  censure  and  the 
contempt  of  all  honest  citizens.  Yet  the  jour- 
nals that  support  Mr.  Hoffman  for  Governor 
of  New  York  complain  that  General  Woodford 
is  polite ! They  really  seem  to  suppose  that  a 
few  sneering  epithets  hurled  at  the  Republican 
candidate  will  hide  the  notorious  and  alarming 
acts  of  the  Democratic  Governor,  and  the  proved 
enormous  corruption  of  his  masters,  the  Tam- 
many managers. 

General  Woodford  is  a gentleman  of  unim- 
peached and  unimpeachable  private  and  official 
character.  Governor  Hoffman  is  the  signer  of 
the  Erie  bill,  the  officer  who  made  it  a law, 
and,  overriding  the  charter  itself,  made  Mr. 
Tweed  and  his  friends — the  “inventors”  of 
Governor  Hoffman — directors  for  four  years, 
and  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  stock- 
holders. The  Democratic  journals  would  be 
more  usefully  employed  in  explaining  to  the 
voters  of  New  York  this  conduct  of  their  candi- 
date, rather  than  in  decrying  the  deportment 
of  General  Woodford.  To  vociferate  that 
General  Woodford  is  “little,”  while  the  not 
large  Mr.  HoffMan  stands  morally  convicted 
before  the  State  of  depriving  honest  people  of 
the  control  of  their  own  property,  is  plainly,  as 
certain  Democratic  statesmen  would  profession- 
ally say,  “ to  throw  up  the  sponge.” 


THE  CHANCES  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 

The  immediate  pressure  of  a state  of  war  in 
France  has  prevented  much  thought  of  the  prob- 
able chances  of  the  republic.  In  its  formation 
it  was  as  much  a coup  cTe'tat  as  the  imperial  usurp- 
ation, but,  unlike  that,  it  was  bloodless,  and  an 
evident  necessity  of  the  situation.  Since  it  has 
been  established  it  is  the  only  organization  of 
authority  in  the  qpuntry,  and  the  instinct  of  a 
civilized  community  has  perceived  that  it  must, 
for  the  present  at  least,  be  supported.  It  was 
the  same  instinct  that  led  the  Prince  De  Join- 
ville  to  urge  every  body  in  France  to  recog- 
nize the  Palikao  Ministry  while  it  lasted,  and 
to  offer  his  sword  to  the  republic.  In  consid- 
ering the  chances  of  its  permanence,  the  fact 
which  we  suggested  the  other  day  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  a great  deal  of  what  is  called  the 
fickleness  of  the  French  is  due  to  the  constant 
baffling  and  betrayal  of  the  nation  by  those  who 
obtain  power.  This,  indeed,  is  both  cause  and 
effect.  If,  as  Beranger  says,  there  is  nobody 
for  Fi'ce-President,  it  is  because  the  nation  has 
not  yet  been  allowed  a fair  chance  of  political 
education  and  development. 

Of  course  the  first  obvious  condition  of  the 
political  situation  in  France  is  that  the  force  of 
the  old  parties  is  much  exhausted.  The  Le- 
gitimists, who  had  Berryer  and  Montalem- 
bert  in  1848,  have  no  conspicuous  leader.  The 
Bonapartists,  who  were  united  by  a profound 
sentiment  of  romantic  pride  in  1848,  have  no 
other  cohesion  than  that  of  possible  public  plun- 
der. The  Orleanists,  who  had  little  but  a fol- 
lowing of  interested  classes  in  1848,  have  be- 
come disorganized  and  dispersed.  They  have, 
indeed,  a certain  support  among  many  of  the 
best  Frenchmen,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
family  are  honorable  and  able  princes.  But  the 
glamour  of  royalty  is  utterly  gone  in  France ; 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  show  that  a per- 
petual President  would  not  satisfy  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a strong  executive,  while  a King 
would  be  an  object  of  endless  suspicion.  A 
repetition  of  the  folly  of  electing  a member  of 
any  of  the  French  royal  houses  President  is 
not  likely  if  the  republic  continues;  and,  from 
the  party  point  of  view  solely,  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  a republic  may  be  generally  con- 
sidered, upon  the  whole,  if  not  in  itself  desira- 
ble, yet  the  best  guarantee  of  domestic  order. 

The  second  consideration  is  the  attitude  of 
foreign  powers.  None  of  them,  of  course,  are 
friendly  to  a republic ; but  if  ever  a republic  in 
France  would  be  tolerated  it  would  probably  be 
now,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  every 
nation  to  settle  such  questions  for  itself  is  very 
generally  acknowledged  — when  the  republic 
arises  upon  the  ruins  not  of  a royal  house,  but 
of  the  usurpation  of  what  royalty  considers  a 
parvenu — when  the  great  national  prestige  of 
France  has  been  broken  and  its  military  power 
virtually  destroyed.  Assuming  that  Germany 
is  magnanimous  in  the  settlement  of  the  war,  a 
French  republic  will  not  be  more  disagreeable 
nor  menacing  than  Louis  Napoleon’s  French 
empire  has  been.  Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  a certain  feeling  of  gratitude  may  hereaft- 
er arise  in  the  French  heart  should  republican 
liberty  and  German  magnanimity  be  recalled 
as  simultaneous  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
Meanwhile  the  troubles  of  the  new  republic, 
beginning  under  circumstances  so  trying,  will 
serve  to  point  the  moral  of  the  German  argu- 
ment for  royalty,  while  the  revelations  of  Louis 
Napoleon’s  intrigues  against  th  i peace  of  Eu- 
rope will  quicken  the  perception  that  the  re- 
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public  is  not  likely  to  be  a conspirator.  We 
doubt,  therefore,  if  republican  France  will  be 
considered  to  be  a worse  European  neighbor 
than  imperial  France  has  been. 

The  thir<J  consideration  of  the  chances  of  a 
permanent  republic  is  of  another  kind.  It  is 
the  character,  the  habits,  the  political  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.  It  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  some  of  the  most  accomplished  and  emi- 
nent liberals  in  France  voted  for  the  empire  at 
the  last  Plebiscite.  They  did  so  in  the  choice 
of  an  alternative.  They  felt  that  the  question 
was  imperial  order,  or  anarchy  and  its  chances, 
and  they  voted  for  order.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member that,  just  after  the  French  election  of 
last  May,  we  spoke  of  a letter  of  Laboulaye, 
to  a friend  in  New  York,  explaining  his  posi- 
tion and  his  vote  for  the  empire.  Laboulaye 
declared — and  he  is  a man  familiar  with  French 
politics,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  political  his- 
tory and  philosophy — that  the  French  Repub- 
licans, as  a body,  had  no  conception  either  of 
the  philosophy  or  the  conditions  of  a republic. 
Their  theory,  he  said,  was  government  by  a 
single  chamber.  They  had  no  conception  of 
the  rights  of  a minority,  nor  any  respect  for 
them ; and  when  he  told  them  that  the  object 
of  a free  constitution  is  to  secure  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  and  to  impose  upon  the  legislature 
limits  which  it  can  not  pass,  he  said  that  they 
looked  at  him  in  amazement,  and  could  not 
comprehend  him. 

It  will  be  confessed  by  every  student  of 
French  politics  that  the  Republicans  in  that 
country  have  been  always  unable  to  perceive 
that  the  despotism  of  a majority  is  as  hateful 
and  unjust  as  that  of  a single  man.  French 
republic  has  been  very  apt  to  mean  Parisian 
mob.  If  this  conviction  of  Laboulaye’s  is 
sound,  it  is  evident  that  the  chief  difficulty  of 
the  republic  will  be  found  among  the  Republic- 
ans. But  this  is  the  very  hour  when  men  like 
Laboulaye  and  Gasparin  should  bring  their 
intelligence  and  thought  to  bear  upon  public 
opinion,  and  so  upon  the  government  of  their 
country.  The  great  principles  of  a republican 
system  must  be  every  where  the  same.  The 
object  of  a constitution  is  to  defend  the  people 
against  their  own  ignorance  and  passion  and 
folly.  If  “the  people”  were  worthy  of  the 
worship  which  demagogues  offer,  government 
would  be  unnecessary.  Nothing  shows  the  fit- 
ness of  a nation  for  self-government  so  distinct- 
ly as  its  will  and  capacity  to  restrain  itself  in 
its  fundamental  law.  It  is  that  which  France 
will  prove  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
that  alone  can  determine  the  question  of  the 
permanence  of  the  French  republic. 


HONEST  ELECTIONS. 

The  Soldiers’  Convention,  which  met  at  Sara- 
toga the  day  before  the  Republican  Convention, 
and  of  which  General  Woodford  was  presi- 
dent, passed  some  very  stringent  resolutions, 
one  of  which  recognized  the  honesty  of  elec- 
tions as  the  chief  issue  in  the  pending  political 
campaign  in  this  State.  The  Republican  Con- 
vention also  expressed  itself  in  the  strongest 
terms  upon  the  same  point.  Indeed  the  con- 
viction is  universal  not  only  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
was  elected  by  a fraudulent  vote  and  by  a false 
count,  but  that  an  honest  election  would  reveal 
a very  decided  Republican  majority  in  the  State. 
The  Democratic  journals  affect  to  sneer  at  the 
assertion  that  there  is  fraud  at  the  polls  in  New 
York.  They  insist  that  it  is  only  a Republican 
pretense  to  justify  interference.  Indeed,  while 
it  is  notorious  that  the  greatest  peril  to  our 
government  is  not  foreign  hostility  but  domes- 
tic corruption,  nowhere  so  fatal  as  at  the  polls, 
the  Democratic  party  is  steadily  arrayed  against 
every  effort  to  guard  the  ballot-box.  It  op- 
poses an  adequate  registry  and  competent  nat- 
uralization laws  as  it  jeers  at  the  Congressional 
provision  to  secure  an  honest  election. 

From  the  fury  with  which  a law  has  been 
attacked,  whose  sole  and  obvious  purpose  is  the 
protection  of  every  honest  voter,  it  might  be 
imagined  that  some  blow  had  been  aimed  at 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  But  the  cry  of  hos- 
tility proceeded  from  the  tools  of  the  Ring 
which  seeks  by  fraud  to  destroy  the  popular 
liberties.  If  any  body  in  the  country  doubts 
that  there  is  the  most  enormous  and  unblush- 
ing dishonesty  at  the  polls  in  New  York,  he  has 
only  to  recall  the  testimony  of  the  New  York 
World,  a Democratic  paper  in  this  city.  About 
a year  ago,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1869,  that 
paper  said : 

“The  editor  of  the  World  saw  by  what  shameless 
and  cunning  frauds  such  corruptionists  of  the  Ring 
as  William  M.  Tweed  and  Oakey  Hall  cut  down  be- 
low its  level  the  rightful  vote  of  the  electors  of  Hora- 
tio  Seymour.” 

Mr.  Tweed,  as  our  distant  readers  may  not 
know,  is  the  Dictator  of  Tammany  Hall ; and 
he,  with  Mr.  Sweeny  and  Mr.  Oakey  Hall, 
the  Mayor  of  New  York,  compose  the  Demo- 
cratic triumvirate  who  absolutely  control  the 
party  in  this  State. 

These  gentlemen,  it  thus  appears,  are  accused 
by  their  own  party  associate  of  cheating  at  elec- 
tions. It  is  not  a general  Republican  charge ; 
it  is  a distinct  personal  declaration  of  a Demo- 
cratic editor  that  he  himself  knew  the  frauds. 
To  reject  the  testimony  is  to  discredit  every 
assertion  made  by  the  paper.  Republican  in- 


vestigation has  indeed  already  established  the 
fact,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  this  Democratic  con- 
fession. The  World  pushed  the  war.  It  re- 
solved, as  it  valiantly  said,  and  to  the  great 
amusement  of  all  who  knew  how  powerless  it 
had  been  proved  to  be  in  its  party,  to  break  the 
Ring  and  relieve  the  party  of  the  odium  of  dis- 
honest management  and  of  fraudulent  elections. 
The  contest  was  joined  in  the  Legislature  with 
Mr.  Tweed,  whom  the  paper  had  denounced  as 
a shameless  corruptionist.  Mr.  Tweed’s  vic- 
tory was  as  thorough  and  final  as  that  of  the 
Germans  at  Sedan.  The  Dictator  of  Tammany 
put  the  World  in  his  pocket,  and  there  it  has 
remained  quietly  ever  since.  Except,  indeed, 
when  Congress  passed  a law  to  protect  honest 
voters  against  such  shameless  frauds  as  the 
World  declared  Mr.  Tweed  practiced  in  New 
York. 

Upon  that  occasion  the  World  put  its  head 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  gentleman  whom  it  had 
described  as  a shameless  corruptionist,  and  ex- 
claimed, on  the  21st  of  May,  1870 ; 

“ What  does  this  howl  about  the  necessity  of  Con- 
gress reconstructing  the  ballot-boxes  of  this  city  mean  ? 
Is  it  seriously  meant  that  these  fellows  [the  Congress 
of  the  United  States]  do  not  mean  to  lose  their  hold 
on  the  throats  of  the  people,  and,  when  this  State  sig- 
nifies to  them  their  coming  expulsion,  intend  to  recon- 
struct her  d la  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  remain  in 
power  ? — The  baffled  and  stung  trooly  loil  must  have 
a care  how  they  talk  of  putting  the  bayonet  to  New 
York.  It  may  be,  and  we  hope  it  is,  but  the  mere  crazy 
raving  of  defeat  that  possesses  the  saints ; but  if  a 
deeper  purpose  is  entertained  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
put  that  issue  to  the  test  The  people  of  these  United 
States  have  endured  too  much  from  Radicalism  to  now 
submit  to  be  told  that  they  shall  not  change  the  admin- 
istration of  this  country  from  the  hands  that  dishonor 
it  into  a better  and  purer,  if  less  pretentious,  posses- 
sion.” 

The  World  having  thus  emerged  to  eat  humble 
pie  in  public,  and  to  assert  in  May  that  the 
hands  were  good  and  pure  which  it  had  de- 
scribed in  September  as  shamelessly  corrupt, 
those  hands  closed  over  it  again. 

The  honesty  of  elections  is  to  be  vindicated 
in  this  State  against  managers  whom  their  own 
associates  denounce  as  shamelessly  corrupt ; 
the  same  managers  who,  having  contemptu- 
ously covered  the  World  with  inextinguishable 
ridicule,  have  aroused  the  deep  indignation 
and  distrust  of  all  thoughtful  men  of  every 
party  by  compelling  their  Governor  tb  sign  the 
Erie  bill,  of  which  we  speak  elsewhere.  If 
the  people  of  New  York,  whatever  their  party 
sympathies,  wish  to  protect  from  pollution  the 
very  springs  of  free  popular  government,  they 
will  gravely  consider  whether  they  are  likely 
to  do  it  by  intrusting  that  government  to  men 
whom  their  own  partisans  denounce  as  shame- 
less corruptionists,  and  whose  supremacy  in 
their  party  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
compel  their  opponents  in  the  ranks  to  praise 
them  with  ludicrous  fervor,  and  control  the 
most  important  acts  of  the  nominal  head  of 
the  State  government. 


THE  PEOPLE. 

It  was  reported  a few  days  since  from  Paris 
that  the  people  had  attacked  the  office  of  the 
Marseillaise , the  paper  which  Henri  Roche- 
fort formerly  edited,  and  had  done  a great 
deal  of  mischief.  But  it  was  not  the  people 
who  attacked  the  office — it  was  a mob;  and 
the  use  of  the  word  shows  the  confusion  which 
exists  in  many  minds  in  regard  to  popular  ac- 
tion. The  first  proclamation  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment in  Paris,  signed  by  Leon  Gambktta 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  states  that  the  new 
order  has  been  “ratified  by  popular  acclama- 
tion.” So  was  the  burning  of  the  orphan  asy- 
lum by  the  Democratic  mob  in  New  York  in 
1863.  The  riots  of  that  time  were  called  a 
movement  of  “the people.”  But  to  call  a mob 
the  people  is  the  gravest  insult  in  a republic. 
To  yield  to  its  menace  and  call  it  submission 
to  the  popular  will  is  to  overthrow  the  founda- 
tions of  civil  order.  We  have  elsewhere  con- 
sidered the  chances  of  the  republic  in  France. 
But  it  is  not  yet  evident  that  it  is  really  the 
choice  of  the  French  people.  It  was  proclaim- 
ed in  many  of  the  chief  cities,  as  it  was  in  Paris, 
by  the  “popular  acclamation”  of  a multitude, 
which  it  was  not  wise  to  resist,  even  had  there 
been  any  wish  of  resistance. 

Hence,  too,  the  folly  of  urging  an  immediate 
recognition  of  the  republic  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment or  by  other  powers.  The  President  very 
wisely  instructed  Mr.  Washburne  to  acknowl- 
edge the  Government  de  facto.  That  was  of 
course.  Our  own  interests  require  that  those 
who  represent  authority  and  order  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged. It  was  for  that  reason  that  we  rec- 
ognized Louis  Napoleon.  But  it  was  not  our 
duty  in  any  other  way  to  acknowledge  a gov- 
ernment which  we  did  not  know  and  could  not 
know  was  founded  in  the  popular  consent. 
Some  of  the  French  journals,  perhaps  even  M. 
Jules  Favre,  expected  some  kind  of  active  in- 
tervention in  favor  of  the  republic.  But  if  Mr. 
Washburne  had  asked  for  the  evidence  that 
a republic  existed,  he  could  have  been  shown 
nothing  but  a vote  of  a minority  of  the  Cham- 
bers and  the  acquiescence  of  the  cities,  an  ac- 
quiescence which  we  might  very  justly  infer 
was  based  upon  the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
and  which  regarded  the  new  Government  mere- 
ly  as  <ff  $ffipnal  Defense. 

course  we  are  not  asserting  that  the  re- 
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public  will  not  be  sustained,  but  only  that  the 
people  of  France  have  not  vet  established  it,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  thoughtless  in  any  respons- 
ible Frenchman  or  American  to  suppose  that 
we  could  do  more  than  we  have  done.  As  we 
have  stated  in  another  place,  the  chances  of  the 
permanence  of  a republic  in  France  seem  more 
promising  than  ever  before.  But  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  may  decide  otherwise.  It  may 
not  ratify  the  authority  which  summons  it,  and 
may  consider  that  a constitutional  monarchy  is 
a better  security  of  order  than  a republic.  The 
present  government  is  that  of  a few  men  who 
declare  the  old  system  overthrown,  and  who 
control  affairs  until  some  new  system  is  adopt- 
ed. And  the  perplexity  of  the  situation  as  we 
write  is,  that  no  settlement  with  the  present  au- 
thorities could  be  considered  final.  It  must  be 
ratified  by  the  nation,  to  which  they  also  look 
to  justify  their  own  existence. 


THE  MORAL  IN  MISSOURI. 

The  action  of  the  Republicans  in  Missouri, 
like  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  the  President’s  proposition  to  buy  and 
register  foreign  ships  during  the  war,  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  rapidity  with  which  new  issues  are 
now  commanding  public  attention.  The  Re- 
publican Convention  in  Missouri  divided.  One 
part  renominated  Governor  M‘Clurg  ; the  oth- 
er nominated  Mr.  B.  Gratz  Brown,  ex-Senator 
of  the  United  States.  The  platforms  of  both 
parties  are  excellent.  They  both  denounce 
repudiation  ; encourage  the  removal  of  politic- 
al disabilities;  demand  a reduction  of  taxa- 
tion as  rapid  as  is  honorably  practicable ; op- 
pose any  system  of  taxation  which  fosters  one 
industry  or  interest  at  the  expense  of  others ; 
and  protest  against  any  sectarian  abuse  of  the 
school  fund.  Upon  these  great  points  both 
conventions  agreed.  Beside  these,  the  Brown 
party  very  wisely  and  firmly  demand  a thor- 
ough reform  of  the  civil  service  system,  which 
we  do  not  believe  would  be  distasteful  to  the 
other.  The  question,  therefore,  becomes  very 
interesting,  why  there  was  any  division  ? 

The  difference  is  in  the  known  views  of  the 
candidates.  Governor  M‘Clurg,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Tribune , is  an  open  and  defiant  pro- 
tectionist, accepts  the  nomination  of  a conven- 
tion which  declares  itself  opposed  “to  any  sys- 
tem of  taxation  which  will  tend  to  the  creation 
of  monopolies,  and  benefit  one  industry  or  in- 
terest at  the  expense  of  another.”  The  rev- 
enue reformers  apparently  refused  to  support 
a man  whom  they  knew  to  be  opposed  to  their 
principles.  This  shows  that  they  hold  those 
principles  to  be  more  precious  than  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  party  upon  the  other  issues.  They 
will  take  the  risk  of  party  defeat  rather  than 
secure  success  with  a candidate  who  is  unsound 
upon  revenue  reform. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  the  duty  of  wise  politi- 
cians to  reflect  upon  the  fact,  not  to  rage  at  it. 
It  is  not  enough  to  deride  one  party  to  the  dif- 
ference as  disorganizers.  That  party  deliber- 
ately says  that  it  regards  the  revenue  reform 
question  as  of  vital  importance.  It  may  be 
mistaken,  but  it  is  merely  childish  to  deny  its 
honesty.  Now  what  is  true  in  Missouri  was 
true  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  is, 
of  course,  true  elsewhere  in  the  country.  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  that  the  Republicans  every 
where  should  give  the  subject  the  most  serious 
attention,  in  order  that  the  Republican  revenue 
policy  may  be  plain  and  unanimous  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  Let  us  have  no  repetition 
of  the  sorry  spectacle  of  a Republican  President 
making  an  important  suggestion  to  a Repub- 
lican Congress,  upon  which  the  Republican 
majority  divides,  and  defeats  the  executive. 
Such  a spectacle  is  deplorable,  not  because 
every  suggestion  of  the  President  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  Congress,  but  because  the  differ- 
ence of  the  President  and  his  supporters  in 
Congress  upon  certain  fundamental  questions 
tends  to  show  that  the  party  has  no  common 
principle  upon  such  questions ; and  a party 
wanting  such  community  of  doctrine  upon  such 
essential  points  can  not  hope  to  retain  general 
sympathy  and  support. 

Let  us  take  to  heart  the  moral  which  the 
position  of  the  party  in  Missouri  suggests,  and 
not  think  that  we  have  done  our  duty  when  we 
have  angrily  asserted  that  the  revenue  reform- 
ers are  traitors,  plotting  for  the  success  of  the 
common  enemy. 

THE  SIMMONS  COLLEGE. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may 
be  of  what  are  called  Women’s  Rights,  there  is 
one  right  of  women  which  the  most  crabbed 
conservative  will  not  deny,  and  that  is  the  right 
to  make  an  honest  living  if  they  can.  It  has 
certainly  never  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
why  thousands  of  widows  with  families  depend- 
ent upon  them,  and  thousands  of  unmarried  wo- 
men, should  be  straitened  and  starving  because 
it  is  the  natural  expectation  of  women  to  be 
married  and  supported  by  their  husbands.  It 
may  also  be  very  unwomanly  for  any  woman  to 
feel  that,  as  a member  of  society,  having  the 
same  kind  and  degree  of  interest  in  the  com- 
mon welfare  with  every  .one  eke,  she,  ought  to 
have  a voice  in  its  geueulJ  ijitbLciSi*;-  fluiy  why 


it  should  be  unwomanly  to  wish  to  be  useful  in 
the  world,  and  to  support  herself  honorably,  is 
not  easy  to  see.  Evidently  the  late  Mr.  John 
Simmons,  of  Boston,  could  not  see  it.  A quiet, 
industrious,  thrifty,  thoughtful  man,  he  saw  that 
what  thousands  of  women  want  is  a chance  of 
helping  themselves.  Give  them  that,  and  the 
melancholy  and  suffering  and  despair  of  in- 
numerable aimless  lives  will  disappear.  And 
so  Mr.  Simmons  provided  in  his  will  that  they 
should  have  that  chance. 

He  has  left  one  million  and  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  establish  the  Simmons  Fe- 
male College,  in  which  women  may  study  med- 
icine, music,  drawing,  designing,  telegraphy,  and 
other  branches  of  art  to  enable  them  to  earn  an 
honorable  livelihood.  Young  women  who  think 
that  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  is  un- 
womanly will  smile  at  the  Simmons  College. 
Young  gentlemen  who  think  it  unlady-like  for 
a lady  to  support  herself  will  sigh  at  so  vulgar 
a perversion  of  money.  And  the  worthy  per- 
sons who  are  exceedingly  troubled  lest  women 
should  “desert  their  sphere,”  and  “descend 
from  their  pedestal,”  will  groan  at  this  radical- 
ly “unsexing”  proposition  as  tending  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  natural  order  of  the  universe. 

But  while  all  these  excellent  people  groan, 
we  trust  that  intelligent  young  women,  how- 
ever delicately  nurtured,  however  daintily  ac- 
complished, however  gracefully  idle  they  may 
be,  will  remember  that  the  richest  husband  may 
fail,  and  the  most  devoted  die,  that  they  them- 
selves are  subject  to  every  chance  of  life,  and 
that  the  happiness  of  very  many  more  than 
themselves  may  depend  upon  their  ability  to  be 
independent  of  others.  “ I should  be  rich  if  I 
hadn’t  a cent  in  the  world,”  said  a distinguish- 
ed man,  “ for  I am  a practical  baker.”  But  he 
has  not  worn  the  baker’s  apron  for  thirty  years. 
Many  women  may  never  be  obliged  to  use  their 
practical  skill  Of  any  kind  for  their  support,  but 
they  are  none  the  poorer  in  womanliness  nor  in 
the  honor  and  respect  of  men  for  having  it. 
Long  life  and  countless  students  to  the  Sim- 
mons College  for  Women ! 

“THE  BURNING  OF  DARIEN, 
GEORGIA.” 

We  publish  with  great  pleasure  the  follow- 
ing letter,  and  remind  our  readers  that  sub- 
scriptions may  be  sent  either  to  the  senior  ward- 
en, to  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Clute,  rector,  or  to 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  W.  Beckwith,  Bishop  of 
Georgia. 

“ To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly: 

“ Sib,— Through  several  copies  sent  to  me  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  an  editorial  in  your  issue  of 
September  3, 18T0,  with  the  above  caption.  You  pub- 
lish parts  of  Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw’s  letters,  written 
shortly  after  the  event,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  burning  of  Darien.  You  not  only 
make  out  a clear  case  of  the  Colonel’s  blamelessness, 
but  alsaof  his  abhorrence  of  the  act,  which  now  seems, 
by  these  extracts,  to  be  fixed  upon  General  Hunter 
and  Colonel  Montgomery. 

“ Be  this  as  it  may,  as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  ap- 
peal for  aid  for  8k  Andrew’s  Church,  addressed  ‘to  the 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  all  other  friends 
of  religion  and  education  In  the  United  States,’  whiA 
has  called  forth  the  above-named  editorial,  I desire  to 
state  in  your  columns  that  the  object  of  the  circular 
was  simply  to  set  forth,  in  as  concise  a manner  as  pos- 
sible, the  sad  historical  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the 
towu,  including  church  and  academy,  and  the  other 
grounds  upon  which  assistance  was  asked.  It  was  not 
intended  to  reflect,  even  by  implication,  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  any  one.  as  you  will  readily  observe  by  reference 
to  the  inclosed  copy.  Yet  I have  been  informed  that 
such  a construction  had  been  placed  upon  the  circular, 
to  the  injury  of  the  cause  it  was  intended  to  advance. 

“ The  impression  prevailed  in  this  community  that 
Colonel  Siiaw  commanded  the  troops  by  whom  Darien 
was  plundered  and  destroyed.  Before  issuing  the  cir- 
cular I asked  one  of  the  few  citizens  who  remained  in 
the  vicinity  at  the  time— a gentleman  of  intelligence— 
if  he  could  give  me  any  information  on  this  point  In 
answer  to  my  request  he  handed  me  a card  which  he 
had  taken  from  an  old  mill,  left  standing,  upon  his 
going  into  Darien  a few  hours  after  the  Federal  gun- 
boats had  retired.  That  card  is  before  me.  I extract 
from  it  the  following:  ‘June  11,  1863.  Stuart  W. 
Woods,  Company  I,  Fifty-fourth  Regiment  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers,  in  command  of  Colonel  Shaw,  Cap- 
tain G.  Pope,  First-Lieutenant  Heginson  Second-Lieu- 
tenant Tucker.  ’ When  it  is  remembered  that  there 
were  no  other  Federal  sources  of  information  at  hand 
it  will  be  readily  understood  why  the  above  was  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactory  evidence. 

“ But  the  members  of  Sk  Andrew’s  parish  are  truly 
glad  that  the  memory  of  Colonel  Shaw— who  certainly 
proved  to  the  world  at  Wagner  that  he  was  a gallant 
soldier,  even  as  these  published  fragments  of  his  let- 
ters evince  him  to  have  been  a Christian  gentleman— 
has  been  exculpated  from  the  disgrace  of  burning  a 
defenseless  town,  ‘ which  contained  only  old  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,’  who  were  then,  while  they  still 
stood  around  the  smouldering  ruins  of  their  homes, 
‘finally  shelled  from  the  river.’  His  opinion  of  the 
transaction  is  expressed  in  his  own  language,  as  pub- 
lished by  you : ‘ I think  now,  as  I did  at  the  time  of 
the  burning  of  *Darien,  that  such  destruction  is  cruel, 
barbarous,  impolitic,  and  degrading  to  ourselves  and 
our  men,  and  I Bhall  always  rejoice  that  I expressed 
myself  as  I did.’  Will  not  Northern  friends,  taking 
the  simple  appeal  of  the  members  of  the  parish  in  con- 
nection with  this  expression  of  opinion,  deem  the  re- 
building of  Sk  Andrew’s  Church  a fit  subject  for  their 
generosity,  and  act  upon  the  feeling  ? 

“Respectfully  yours, 

“ W.  Robert  Giguii.i.iat,  Senior  Warden. 

“ Darien,  September  ?,  1870.” 

NOTES. 

The  conservatism  of  power  was  never  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  in  a late  act  of  Henri 
Rochefort’s.  His  paper,  the  Marseillaise,  has 
waged  the  most  relentless  warfare  upon  the  em- 
pire ; and  after  the  murder  of  his  friend  and  as- 
sociate by  Fiekise  Bonaparte,  last  spring,  it 


seemed  as  if  Rochefort  might  become  the  chief, 
figure  of  a revolution.  Elected  to  the  Chambers, 
his  paper  was  still  unsparing,  and  he  was  finally 
arrested  and  condemned.  When  the  war  began 
he  was  imprisoned  in  Paris.  When  the  reverses 
occurred  he  was  removed  to  Vincennes.  When 
the  republic  was  declared  he  was  brought  back 
to  Paris,  and  made  one  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. A day  or  two  afterward  the  Marseil- 
laise published  an  article  denouncing  the  new 
Government.  On  the  following  morning  Roche- 
fort announced  that  he  no  longer  had  any  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  paper,  and  severely 
reproved  the  tone  of  the  article,  declaring  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  sustain  the 
Government.  Thereupon  the  mob  attacked  the 
office  of  the  paper,  and  burned  the  offensive 
issue.  Mr.  Rochefort  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  how  Louis  Napoleon  felt  when  the 
Marseillaise  used  to  attack  the  empire. 

It  must  be  rather  disagreeable  to  the  better 
kind  of  Democratic  journals  to  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  Republicans  in  this  State  upon  the  ground 
that  they  favor  reasonable  and  honorable  meas- 
ures for  preventing  the  unspeakable  suffering  and 
constant  crime  that  result  from  drunkenness. 
The  sneaking  way  in  which  this  argument  is  in- 
sinuated by  some  Democratic  papers  is  charac- 
teristic. But  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  Ger- 
man voters,  as  they  are  called,  although  they  are 
American  citizens,  are  as  much  opposed  to  grog- 
shops as  any  reputable  class  of  the  community. 
The  position  of  the  Republican  party  in  this  State 
upon  the  subject  was  precisely  defined  at  its  late 
Convention.  It  accepts,  as  the  Democrats  ac-‘ 
cept,  the  license  system,  as  a wise  and  orderly 
system ; and  it  says,  what  it  is  not  easy  to  deny, 
that  while  the  people  of  the  towns  and  villages 
and  cities  have  the  right  under  the  Democratic 
excise  law  to  license  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  they  should  have  the  right,  by  a majority 
of  votes,  to  prohibit  such  stiles.  The  Republic- 
an party  can  better  afford  to  lose  than  to  keep  the 
support  of  those  who  do  not  see  how  closely  the 
common  welfare,  private  happiness,  and  public 
taxation  are  connected  with  a wise  supervision 
of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  Yonng  Democracy,  as  they  cheerily  call 
themselves,  are  organizing  for  the  election. 
They  will  not,  of  course,  expect  public  confi- 
dence in  advance  after  their  action  in  the  Legis- 
lature last  spring.  The  difference,  as  they  say 
in  the  West,  between  the  “advertised  bills”  and 
the  performance  was  so  ineffably  ludicrous  that 
the  audience  will  now  naturally  wait  for  the  re- 
sult. For  the  Tammany  managers  the  move- 
ment may  be  very  serious.  Their  unmitigated 
despotism  is  such  that,  sooner  or  later,  a suc- 
cessful revolution  against  it  is  inevitable,  and 
this  may  be  the  beginning.  If  the  Young  De- 
mocracy break  the  Tammany  Ring  they  will 
give  us  another,  of  course.  They  are  Demo- 
crats like  their  opponents  in  their  camp.  No- 
body is  deceived  by  them;  and  therefore  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  for  them  to  say  a great  deal 
about  honesty  and  other  virtues.  The  Young 
Democracy  simply  do  not  see  why  Tammany 
should  have  all  the  loot.  From  their  point  of 
view  they  are  quite  right,  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  they  should  not  have  their  share, 
or  distribute  the  whole.  Meanwhile  the  public 
knows  that  it  is  sure  to  suffer,  whichever  party 
wins. 

It  would  be  very  amusing  if  the  first  event 
after  the  declaration  of  papal  infallibility  should 
be  the  precipitate  departure  of  the  Pope  from 
Rome.  The  Italian  Government  is  about  to 
take  possession  of  what  is  called  its  natural  cap- 
ital. It  professes  great  respect  for  his  Holiness, 
and  proposes  to  treat  him  with  the  utmost  rev- 
erence. But  the  Pope  and  his  Minister,  Anto- 
nelli,  know  very  well  that  when  Victor  Eman- 
uel is  in  Rome  the  Pope  is  no  longer  king. 
Thackeray  tells  us  of  the  fine  dinners  where 
the  gorgeously  liveried  attendants  are  bailiffs, 
who,  in  that  deceptive  form,  keep  watch  of  the 
host.  So  the  Pope  would  curiously  look  upon 
his  obsequious  guard  of  honor  of  the  Italian 
army  as  his  jailers  in  uniform.  But  it  is  not 
the  least  of  the  changes  which  the  war  invoked 
by  Louis  Napoleon  is  likely  to  produce  in  Eu- 
rope, that  the  temporal  sovereignty,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Rome  will  be  destroyed,  and 
that  officer  become  a wholly  ecclesiastical  func- 
tionary. And  it  must  be  said  of  the  temporal 
government  of  the  popes  that  it  has  been  the 
most  cruel,  demoralizing,  and  barbarizing  in  his- 
tory. There  are  few  civilized  populations  so 
wretched  and  ignorant  as  that  of  the  Papal 
States.  No  generous  reform,  no  progress  in 
civilization,  is  due  to  them.  They  have  been 
the  helpless  victims  of  ecclesiastics,  who  are  the 
worst  of  tyrants.  By  the  occupation  of  Rome 
by  the  Italian  Government  the  long-oppressed 
Papal  States  will  be  opened  to  the  humane  and 
ennobling  influences  of  which  they  have  been  so 
long  and  so  disastrously  deprived. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE. 

Tub  gates  of  Paris  were  closed  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  city  declared  to  b*in  a state  of  siege. 
Its  power  to  resist  an  attack,  in  the  opinion  of  military 
men,  is  limited  only  by  the  supply  of  food,  and  this  is 
ample.  General  Trocliu  has  410,000  men  under  arms, 
anil  has  made  most  complete  preparations  for  defense. 
If  the  enemy  should  batter  down  the  walls,  or  get  with- 
in the  city  by  surprise,  they  will  have  to  make  their 
way  over  formidable  barricades.  There  is  an  immense 
supply  of  powder  within  the  city,  and  plenty  of  arms. 
The  people  are  reported  as  calm,  but  resolute,  and  de- 
termined to  emulate  Strasbourg. 

It  was  reported  from  Tours  (now  the  actual  seat  of 
government  in  France)  on  September  18  that  on  the 
day  preceding  General  Vinoy  made  a recomioissance 
from  Paris,  and  discovered  a force  of  30,000  Prussians 
posted  at  CreteiL  A skirmish  took  place,  iu  which  the 
French  lost  fifteen  killed  and  thirty  wounded.  A can- 


nonade followed,  lasting  two  hours.  Cannonading  has 
been  heard  in  the  directions  of  Forts  Ivry  and  Cliaren- 
ton.  The  first  of  these  forts  is  on  the  south  and  the 
other  on  the  southeast  of  rails,  forming  part  0:'  tue 
external  line  of  defense.  On  the  17th  the  lore  at  Vin- 
cennes was  destroyed  by  the  French,  the  position  be- 
ing considered  untenable.  At  latest  advices  the  Prus- 
Bian  forces  were  drawing  closely  around  the  city,  and 
cutting  it  off  from  communication  with  the  rest  ol 
France.  Actual  siege  operations  had  not  commenced 
up  to  September  20,  owing,  it  was  reported,  to  the  fact 
that  the  heavy  Prussian  siege  train  was  stuck  fast  in 
the  mud  in  the  Canal  de  la  Marne  an  Rliin,  from  which 
the  water  had  been  suddenly  drawn  off  by  the  French 
engineers. 

It  was  reported  from  London  on  the  18th  ult  that 
Lord  Lyons  was  conducting  negotiations  between 
M..  Jules  Favre  and  Count  Von  Bismarck,  and  that  a 
brief  armistice  had  been  arranged.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Prussian  Government  had  previously  rejected 
the  terms  proposed  by  M.  Thiers,  which  were : Pay- 
ment to  Prussia  of  the  war  expenses,  destruction  of 
all  the  forts  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  temporary  occu- 
pation, of  Metz  and  Strasbourg  by  the  German  troops 
until  the  election  of  an  authorized  government  for 
France  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  proper 
authorities ; but  it  is  thought  that,  having  actually  ar- 
rived under  the  walls  of  Paris,  tne  King  of  Prussia 
may  be  induced  to  relax  the  rigor  of  his  demands. 

There  was  a rumor,  which  does  not  appear  to  he 
confirmed  by  later  dispatches,  that  a portion  of  Ba- 
zaine's  army  had  escaped  from  Metz,  under  General 
Canrobert,  and  was  proceeding  to  operate  on  the 
Prussian  flank.  We  give  on  page  633  an  interesting 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  beleaguered  city  and  its  fortifica- 
tions, from  which  the  reader  can  form  a very  accurate 
conception  of  Marshal  Bazaine’s  position. 

The  heroic  defense  of  the  city  of  Strasbourg  excites 
the  admiration  of  Europe.  A special  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  World,  dated  Ostend,  September  18,  says : 
“ An  English  officer  here  to-day  from  the  Upper  Rhine, 
who  witnessed  the  bombardment  of  Strasbourg  on  the 
15t.h,  says  that,  unless  the  works  of  the  besiegers  arc 

Euslied  with  more  intelligence  and  activity  than  has 
eretofore  been  displayed,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
city  should  not  hold  out  for  a long  tflhe  to  come.  He 
states  that  the  Cathedral  shows  no  signs  of  dilapida- 
tion, that  the  batteries  of  the  besieged  are  heavier  and 
better  served  than  those  of  the  attack,  that  there  is  an 
epidemic  of  a choleraic  type  among  the  Baden  troops, 
and  that  a mutiny  took  place  in  a regiment  of  them  at 
Ostwald,  last  week,  which  resulted  in  the  mutineers 
occupying,  and  defending  themselves  in,  the  reforma- 
tory at  that  place,  most  of  the  buildings  of  which  were 
destroyed  before  the  disturbances  were  suppressed.” 

The  Cologne  Gazette  of  September  17  has  an  editorial 
article  giving  the  following  interesting  statistics  and 
particulars  concerning  this  remarkable  siege : “ There 
are  now  before  Strasbourg  eighteen  batteries  of  mor- 
tars and  rifled  cannon.  These  fire  collectively  more 
than  7000  shots  into  the  city  every  day.  Thirty  car- 
loads of  munitions  of  war,  including  8000  quintals  of 
iron,  are  thus  consumed  daily.” 

The  fortress  of  Toul  still  holds  out  bravely  against 
the  besiegers. 

A dispatch  from  King  William  makes  a great  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  prisoners  secured  by  the  capitu- 
lation of  Sedan.  It  states  that  the  total  number  of 
men  actually  captured  was  only  30,000,  including  39 
generals  and  2595  oflicers,  500  of  whom  were  released 
on  parole.  The  killed  and  wounded  numbered  20,000. 
It  is  reported  that  great  numbers  of  soldiers  escaped 
from  Sedan  before  the  actual  capitulation,  and  have 
made  their  way  to  Paris. 

The  mission  of  the  French  fleet  has  utterly  failed. 
Commander  Willaumez  complains  that  all  the  promises 
made  to  him  by  the  Minister  of  Marine,  when  the  fleet 
left  Cherbourg,  have  been  broken.  He  was  assured 
that  several  armor-clad  sh.ps  would  follow  him  at  brief 
intervals,  and  that  a fleet  of  transports,  with  a force 
of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  troops,  for  land  service, 
would  speedily  join  him.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has 
been  done,  and  his  position  lias  been  a difficult  and 
dangerous  one.  Kiel  w’as  not  attacked,  because  the 
forts  commanding  the  entrance  are  situated  so  high 
that  they  could  not  be  reached  by  the  ships’  guns ; and 
the  bay  is  filled  with  torpedoes,  and  has  been  made 
unnavigable  by  the  sinking  of  vessels,  connected  by 
chain  cables.  Irou-clads,  recalled  from  the  Baltic  and 
North  seas,  are  to  protect  Cherbourg,  Havre,  and  other 
ports. 

AFFAIRS  IN  ITALY. 

An  .official  dispatch  to  the  Italian  Government  at 
Florence,  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Italian  Army 
of  Occupation  in  the  Roman  territory,  dated  at  Monte 
Rotnndo,  September  17,  says  that  Baron  Von  Amim 
came  to  General  Cadorna’s  quarters  by  authorization 
of  the  Pope  to  explain  that  the  foreign  military  forces 
for  the  moment  ruled  the  city  of  Rome,  and  his  Holi- 
ness was  unable  to  prevent  resistance  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Italian  troops.  He  wished  to  know  what  course 
General  Cadorna  Intended  to  take.  The  General  re- 
plied that  his  purpose  was  fully  set  forth  in  the  royal 
proclamation.  The  King  had  shown  great  patience, 
hut  the  fact  that  foreigners  attempted  to  defend  the 
city  and  rule  tire  Pope,  tried  that  patience  severely. 
The  Baron  Von  Amim  hogged  for  a delay  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  that  he  might  bring  additional  influence  to 
bear  on  the  Pope.  General  Cadorna  so  far  yielded  as 
to  suspend  the  attack  on  Rome  for  twenty-four  hours, 
but  reserving  the  right  to  manoeuvre  his  troops,  which 
now  encircle  the  city. 

The  following  dispatches  give  the  latest  intelligence 
respecting  the  march  on  Rome  i 
London,  September  18. — The  latest  advices  from 
Rome  state  that  the  Pope  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  SL  Angelo,  and  that 
the  capitulation  of  the  city  is  hourly  expected. 

London,  September  18. — The  people  of  Rome  are  in 
favor  of  admitting, the  national  troops,  hut  the  Zouaves 
and  the  clergy  restrain  them  from  taking  practical  steps 
in  that  direction. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

A correspondent  gives  a sorry  picture  of  the  ex-Em- 
peroratWiihelmshohe.  Hesays:  “He  is  now  bloated, 
bijious,  and  yellow.  His  eyes  are  faint,  tired,  and  ex- 
pressionless. His  movements  are  slow,  awkward,  and 
mechanical,  and  his  face  absolutely  devoid  of  expres- 
sion  He  retires  late,  and  rises  early He  dresses 

plainly  in  black,  and  amuses  himself  a great  deal  by 
talking  to  the  school-children,  w ho  gather  around  to  see 
him.” 

The  discovery  of  an  immense  cataract  in  British 
Guiana  is  reported.  There  are  two  falls,  one  770,  and 
the  other  50  feet  in  height,  the  volumes  of  water  being 
78  feet  deep  and  100  yards  wide. 

The  telegraph  cable  from  Cuba  to  Jamaica  has  been 
successfully  laid. 

Further  outrages  have  been  committed  on  the  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  and  the  people  are  said  to  be  pre- 
paring for  war. 

A bill  has  passed  the  First  Chamber  in  Holland 
abolishing  the  death  penalty. 

The  international  boat-race  between  the  Tyne  and 
St.  John  crews  took  place  September  15,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  at  Lachine,  and  was  won  by  the  for- 
mer in  41  minutes  and  10  seconds. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Notice  has  been  given  by  the  Post-office  Department 
of  a postal  convention  with  the  empire  of  Brazil,  es- 
tablishing and  regulating  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  that  country  and  this,  and  fixing  the 
rates  of  postage. 

Governor  Shaffer,  of  Utah,  has  issued  a proclama- 
tion forbidding  the  assembling  of  the  Mormon  militia, 
and  of  all  gatherings  of  armed  men. 

Judge  Daty,  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Commoa 
Pleas,  in  a case  of  life-insurance,  has  decided  hat  the 
death  of  the  insured,  resulting  from  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation acquired  after  effecting  the  policy,  does  not 
render  the  policy  void,  and  can  not  therefore  be  plead- 
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DRILLING  CITIZENS  IN  PARIS.— [See  Page  635.] 


W1LHELMSH0HE. 

Wilhelmshohe  (in  English  sig- 
nifying William's  Height),  which 
has  been  designated  by  King  Will- 
iam as  the  residence  of  Napoleon, 
and  of  which  we  give  two  illustra- 
tions on  this  page,  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  resorts  of  royalty  in 
Germany — more  so  on  account  of 
its  fine  location  and  beautiful  park 
than  its  palace.  But  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  place  is  the 
grand  cascade,  fountains,  and  other 
water- works,  which  deservedly  rank 
among  the  finest  of  Europe.  The 
mountain-side  upon  which  they  are 
located,  situated  about  three  miles 
from  the  city  of  Cassel,  is  upward 
of  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  is  crowned  with  a huge  struc- 
ture, in  the  shape  of  an  octagon, 
called  the  Giant’s  Castle,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises  a pyramid, 
ninety-six  feet  in  height,  support- 
ing a bronze  statue  of  Hercules 
full  thirty  feet  high.  The  castle 
covers  the  reservoir  containing  the 
waters  which,  on  Sundays  and  fete 
days,  are  let  loose,  and  flow  down 
an  inclined  plane  of  three  hundred 
yards,  with  a width  of  forty  feet, 
broken  at  distances  of  fifty  yards  by 
small  basins.  The  whole  is  con- 
structed of  solid  masonry.  At  the 
foot  the  water  is  gathered  again  to 
pass  through  an  aqueduct  that  looks 
like  a relic  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
finally  shoots  up,  in  a stream  of 
twelve  inches  thickness,  to  the 
height  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet.  This  fountain  is  visible  be- 
yond the  chateau  in  our  first  illus- 
tration. 


THE  GIANT’S  CASTLE  AT  WILHELMSIIOIIE. 
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LAKE  SCENERY  IN  ICELAND. 


Travel  and  Adventure. 

PREPARED 

EXPRESSLY  FOR  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


A JOURNEY  THROUGH  ICELAND. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Population  of  Iceland.— Severity  of  the  Climate. 

—Former  Mildness.— Magnificent  Lake  Scenery.— 

Swimming  a River.— Crossing  at  a Ford — A Lake  of 

Boiling  Springs. 

The  population  of  Iceland  was  in  former  times 
considerably  greater  than  it  is  now,  although, 
after  a long  period  of  gradual  diminution,  it  is 
now  again  tending  to  an  increase.  The  tenden- 
cy to  diminution,  which  for  a long  time  was 
quite  manifest,  was  due  apparently  to  two  causes : 
first,  a relaxation  of  the  spirit  of  persecution  at 
home,  and  a diminution  of  the  civil  and  political 
troubles,  in  consequence  of  which  a smaller  num- 
ber of  families  were  driven  to  flight  or  exile,  thus 
diminishing  the  immigration ; and,  secondly,  a 
gradual  change  in  the  climate  of  the  island,  re- 
sulting in  an  increase  of  cold,  and  a consequent 
curtailment  of  the  productiveness  of  vegetation. 
For,  though  the  islanders  depend  in  a great 
measure  for  their  subsistence  on  the  pvoducts  of 
the  sea,  the  grass  which  sustains  their  domestic 
animals  is  of  vast  importance  to  them.  The 
growth  and  the  value  of  this  grass  are  much  great- 
er than  one  would  suppose  possible  in  a country 
lying  on  the  confines  of  the  arctic  circle.  For, 
in  all  these  regions,  through  the  effects  of  the 
warm  currents  of  water  carried  thither  by  the 
Gnlf  Stream,  and  of  other  cosmical  influences, 
the  summers,  such  as  they  are,  are  protracted, 
and  the  winters  are  far  less  severe  than  the  lati- 
tude would  indicate.  Thus,  in  respect  to  Ice- 
land, the  July  isothermal  of  Newfoundland,  which 
lies  a thousand  miles  to  the  southward,  passes 


volcanic,  and  was  once  in  a state  of  fusion — 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  climate  and  the 
diminution  of  vegetation  are  at  least  partially 
explained. 


also  by  traces,  in  many  places  apparent,  of  a 
former  luxuriance  of  vegetation  which  now  no 
longer  exists.  Varieties  of  grain  were  once  pro- 
duced which  now  can  not  be  made  to  ripen,  and 


The  average  tempevatnre  of  the ‘country  at  the 
sea  level — namely,  that  of  Labrador  in  summer, 
and  of  New  York  in  winter — would  make  the 
whole  island  habitable  by  man  if  the  interior 


BOILING  SPRINGS  OF  LAKE  LANGARVATN. 


SWIMMING  A RIVER. 


through  it.  In  winter  the  advantage  is  greater 
still,  for  the  January  isothermal  of  Iceland  pass- 
es through  New  York.  In  other  words,  in  Ice- 
land they  have  the  summers  of  Labrador,  with 
the  winters  of  New  York ; that  is  to  say,  the  in- 
fluences above  referred  to  carry 
to  this  region  in  summer  the 
climate  of  countries  situated  a 
thousand,  and  in  winter  of 
those  fifteen  hundred,  miles  to 
the  southward  of  them. 

Whether  any  part  of  this  re- 
laxation in  Iceland  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  cold  natural  to  the 
latitude  is  due  to  the  volcanic 
heat  still  slumbering  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is, 
perhaps,  uncertain.  It  is  known 
that  the  rocks  forming  the  crust 
of  the  earth  are  very  slow  con- 
ductors of  heat.  There  is  found 
to  be,  moreover,  a gradual  but 
very  regular  increase  of  tem- 
perature as  we  descend  from 
the  surface  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  this  being  the  case, 
there  must  be  a real,  though 
perhaps  small  and  inapprecia- 
ble, warming  of  the  surface  ev- 
ery where  from  the  heat  within. 

This  effect  must  be  still  more 
decided  in  volcanic  countries, 
where  the  heated  portions  come 
much  nearer  the  surface,  and 
the  effect  must  be  felt  more 
sensibly  in  the  colder  latitudes, 
on  account  of  the  greater  con- 
trast between  the  outer  and  the 
inner  portions.  If  this  is  so, 
and  if  the  volcanic  heat  of  Ice- 
land is,  as  would  appear  to  be 
the  case,  gradually  declining — 
it  certainly  is  infinitely  less 
than  it  was  at  some  former  pe- 
rM,  ,i„ce  ,.,c  «'Me[yfpzel( 


That  there  has  been  this  gradual  refrigeration 
of  the  climate,  or  at  least  of  the.  soil,  of  Iceland, 
within  a moderate  number  of  centuries  past,  is 
shown  not  only  by  the  historical  testimony  in  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  things  in  former  times,  but 


great  forests  which  formerly  spread  over  portions 
of  the  island  have  disappeared,  and  now  no  trees, 
or  scarcely  any,  will  grow.  The  traces  of  these 
old  forests  still  remain  in  deposits  of  semi-car- 
bonized wood,  which  the  people  now  use  for  fuel. 


were  but  little  raised  from  the  sea,  and  if  suf- 
ficient time  had  elapsed  since  the  ejection  of  the 
basalt  and  lava  for  the  surface  to  have  covered 
itself  with  a soil.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
interior  rises  here  and  there  into  long  mountain- 
ous ranges  and  lofty  summits, 
some  of  which  are  covered 
with  eternal  ice  and  snow ; and 
when  the  elevation  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  reach  the  line  of  per- 
petual congelation  the  rocks 
are  ragged  and  bare,  and,  as  is 
usual  with  volcanic  products, 
have,  in  cooling  and  in  suffer- 
ing disintegration  from  the 
weather,  opened  vertical  in- 
stead of  horizontal  seams,  and 
present  to  view  a confused  mass 
of  peaks  and  pinnacles  and  prec- 
ipices and  chasms,  forming  a 
bristling  surface  which  it  will 
require,  as  it  would  seem,  some 
millions  of  years  more  of  win- 
ter frost  and  summer  rain  to 
soften  and  subdue,  and  cover 
with  a surface  of  fertile  soil. 

And  yet,  savage  and  inhos- 
pitable as  is  the  expression  of 
the  scenery  of  the  interior  in 
general,  the  traveler  sometimes 
comes  suddenly  upon  an  at- 
tractive view.  There  are  many 
lakes  in  the  country,  and  some 
of  these,  with  their  surround- 
ings, would  form  charming 
landscapes  if  they  were  bor- 
dered with  forests  and  fields, 
and  their  banks  were  adorned 
with  human  habitations. 

These  lakes  are  formed,  of 
course,  of  the  accumulations 
from  the  rains,  which  come  from 
the  condensation  of  the  vapors 
that  ascend  from  the  compara- 
_ . . tivelv  warm  seas  which  environ 

Ungiual  Trorn 
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the  island . When  there  is  a channel  of  communi- 
cation open  between  one  of  these  lakes  and  the  sea 
a river  is  formed.  Some  of  these  rivers  are  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  milesor  more  in  length,  audtheyflow 
through  the  wildest  country  and  over  the  rough- 
est beds,  with  cascades  and  cataracts  innumer- 
able, for,  on  account  of  the  great  elevation  of 
the  interior  portions  of  the  island,  the  descent  is 
usually  very  great  from  their  sources  to  the  sea. 
Of  course  these  rivers  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty 
of  traveling.  Many  of  them,  especially  as  they 
approach  toward  the  sea,  are  broad  and  deep. 
At  some  of  the  crossing-places  most  used  a rude 
boat  is  found,  by  means  of  which  the  party  of 
travelers  and  their  guides  can  pass,  while  the 
horses  are  made  to  swim.  Where  this  mode  of 
transportation  is  not  provided  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  follow  up  the  bank  of  the  river  until 
a place  is  found  shallow  euough  to  be  forded. 
Some  of  these  fords  would  seem,  from  the  rep- 
resentations given  us  by  travelers,  to  be  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme. 

Wherever  lakes  have  been  formed  in  hollows 
which  have  no  channel  of  communication  with 
the  sea,  so  that  no  river  can  flow  from  them  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  water,  a marsh  is  formed, 
through  which  ooze  often  sulphureous  and  suf- 
focating vapors,  always  disagreeable,  and  some- 
times dangerous.  Over  some  of  these  bogs,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  the  horse-path  is 
carried  by  a kind  of  narrow  embankment  or  dyke, 
which  quakes  under  the  tread,  and  threatens  to 
engulf  the  traveler  in  the  most  horrible  slough 
that  the  imagination  can  conceive. 

As  the  traveler  advances  into  the  interior,  in- 
dications of  the  increase  of  the  subterrauean 
heat,  or  rather  of  its  influence  approaching  near- 
er to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  multiply.  He 
sees  columns  of  vapor  rising  from  the  ground  in 
various  places,  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  surface 
water,  cither  that  of  a river  or  a lake.  One 
striking  example  of  this  is  seen  at  a lake  called 
Lake  Langarvatn,  a Danish  name  signifying 
Bathing  Lake,  which  designation  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  in  former  times,  when  the  country 
was  more  populous,  it  may  have  been  resorted 
to  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  bath- 
ing in  its  tepid  waters ; or  the  name  may  have 
been  given  to  it  by  a kind  of  figure  of  speech, 
playfully,  as  a large  hollow  pool  is  sometimes 
called  the  Punch-Bowl,  or  a frightful  precipice 
of  rocks  the  Lover’s  Leap.  At  any  rate,  on  the 
borders  of  this  lake  are  several  hot  springs  which 
throw  up  columns  of  vapor  that  rise  sometimes 
quite  high  into  the  air,  and  attract  the  attention 
of  the  traveler  long  before  he  arrives  at  the  spot. 

All  these  issuings  of  hot  water  and  steam  from 
the  interior  are  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  penetration 
of  the  surface  water  through  orifices  and  fissures 
in  the  rocks  to  the  heated,  and  perhaps  even 
fused,  strata  below.  Sometimes  when  these  wa- 
ters penetrate  to  a moderate  depth  only  they  are 
brought  into  contact  with  strata  the  temperature 
of  which  is  only  moderately  raised,  and  then  they 
issue,  wherever  they  can  find  an  opening  at  a 
lower  level,  in  a warm  spring,  or  a hot  spring,  or 
a boiling  spring — or  even  in  a continuous  jet  of 
roaring  vapor,  like  that  of  a gigantic  boiler  blow- 
ing off  its  steam.  In  all  these  cases  we  see  only 
different  forms  of  the  great  conflict  which  is  still 
going  on,  and  has  been  going  on  for  ages,  be- 
tween the  internal  heat  of  these  volcanic  regions 
and  the  external  cold ; for  the  liquidity  of  the 
water,  given  to  it  by  the  atmospheric  influences 
prevailing  without,  is  only  the  product  and  the 
expression  of  cold,  and  the  vehicle,  moreover,  by 
which  the  cold  is  carried  down  to  the  field  of  con- 
flict within. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE, 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “ A Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “ Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

RICHARD  BURNS  HIS  BOATS. 

It  was  strange  enough  that  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week  went  by  without  John  Treve- 
thick  making  any  reference  to  the  application 
his  guest  had  made  for  his  daughter’s  hand. 
His  silence  certainly  seemed  to  favor  it ; and  the 
more  so  since,  notwithstanding  what  he  knew, 
he  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  young  peo- 
ple’s meeting  and  enjoying  each  other’s  society 
as  heretofore.  Perhaps  he  had  too  strong  a 
confidence  in  Harry’s  sense  of  duty,  or  in  the 
somewhat  more  than  filial  fear  in  which  she 
stood  of  him.  Perhaps  Richard’s  prudent  and 
undemonstrative  behavior  toward  the  girl  in  the 
presence  of  others  deceived  him.  But,  at  all 
events,  the  summer  came  and  still  found  Richard 
under  the  same  roof  with  Harry,  and  more  like 
one  of  the  family  than  ever.  Tourists  of  the 
young  man’s  own  position  in  life,  and  even  of 
the  same  profession,  began  to  visit  Gethin,  and 
of  course  “put  up”  at  the  Castle,  but  he  found 
nothing  so  attractive  in  their  company  as  to 
withdraw  him  from  that  homely  coterie  in  the 
bar  parlor  for  a single  evening.  He  was  always 
made  welcome  there  by  both  his  host  and  Solo- 
mon ; and  without  doubt,  so  far  as  the  former 
was  concerned,  a less  sanguine  man  than  the 
young  landscape-painter  might  have  considered 
that  his  suit  was  tacitly  acceded  to. 

Even  Harry  herself  — to  whom  her  father’s 
conduct  was  surprising  enough — had  come  at 
last  to  this  conclusion.  Only  one  thing  militated 
against  this  pleasant  view  of  affairs — it  was  cer- 
tain that  the  old  man  had  not  yet  opened  his 
lips  to  “ Sol”  upon  the  matter.  It  was  clear  that 
the  miner  still  considered  himself  in  the  light  of 
Harry’s  accepted  suitor.  As  a lover,  he  was 
fortunately  phlegmatic,  and  did  not  demand 
those  little  tributes  ofr^fi'ecIjdnriB  j&*«ebape  of 
smiles  and  whispers,  sCcreit  glto'es,"  siteat  press- 


ures, which  his  position  might  have  exacted; 
but  he  would  now  and  then  pay  her  a blundering 
compliment  in  a manner  that  could  not  be  mis- 
interpreted, or  even  make  some  direct  allusion 
to  their  future  settlement  in  life,  which  embar- 
rassed her  still  more.  The  young  girl,  as  we 
have  hinted,  was  by  no  means  incapable  of  dis- 
simulation, but  she  naturally  revolted  against 
having  to  support  such  a role  as  this,  and  would 
have  even  run  the  risk  of  precipitating  what  might 
have  been  a catastrophe  by  undeceiving  him. 
But  Richard  bade  her  have  patience.  He  had 
strong  reasons,  if  they  were  not  good  ones,  for 
being  well  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs. In  love,  notwithstanding  much  savage 
writing  to  the  contrary,  it  is  the  woman  who  suf- 
fers ; it  is  she  who  is  the  small  trader,  who  can 
least  afford  to  wait,  while  man  is  the  capitalist. 
Richard  saw  no  immediate  necessity  for  pressing 
the  matter  of  his  marriage,  upon  which  his  heart 
was,  nevertheless,  as  deeply  set  as  ever.  He 
would  not  (to  do  him  justice)  have  been  parted 
from  his  Harry  now  for  all  the  wealth  of  Carew. 
But  he  w as  not  parted  from  her,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  risk  even  a temporary  separation  by  any 
act  of  impetuosity.  Living  was  cheap  as  well  as 
pleasant  at  the  Gethin  Castle,  and  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  husband  his  funds — to  reserve  as 
much  of  his  resources  as  he  could  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  honev-moon.  So  far,  and  no  far- 
ther, went  his  plans  for  the  future.  He  knew 
that  his  mother  would  not  refuse  to  offer  them  a 
home,  even  if  his  wife  should  come  to  him  emp- 
ty-handed ; and  the  more  he  humored  the  old 
man,  and  abstained  from  demanding  a decision, 
when  it  was  clear  the  other  preferred  to  procras- 
tinate, the  better  favor  he  would  have  with  him, 
and  consequently  the  better  chance  of  gaining  a 
dowry  with  his  daughter.  Even  if  he  should 
press  matters,  it  was  probable,  he  reasoned,  that 
Trevethick  had  no  decisive  reply  to  give  him. 
He  had  doubtless  written  to  Mr.  Whvmper,  and 
learned  all  that  Richard  had  already  divulged 
to  him — and  no  more ; that  is  to  say,  that  he 
was,  though  an  unacknowdedged  offspring  of  the 
Squire,  in  a very  different  position,  at  all  events, 
toward  him  than  that  of  a mere  natural  son. 
Trevethick  could  not  have  heard  less — that  is, 
less  to  his  advantage — or  he  certainly  would  not 
have  kept  silence  for  so  long. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Gethin.  Har- 
ry with  her  two  suitors  ; her  father  with  his  two 
expectant  sons-in-law,  each  of  whom  had  more 
or  less  of  reason  for  his  expectation.  Though 
Richard  might  be  satisfied  with  it,  it  was  clear 
it  could  not  last  forever — nor  for  long.  The 
day  on  which  the  change  took  place,  though  it 
was  in  no  wise  remarkable  in  other  respects,  he 
never  forgot : every  incident  connected  with  it, 
though  disregarded  at  the  time,  impressed  itself 
upon  his  mind,  to  be  subsequently  dwelt  upon  a 
thousand  times.  It  might  have  been  marked  in 
the  hitherto  sunny  calendar  of  his  life  as  the 
“Last  day  of  Thoughtless  Gayety.  Here  Love 
and  Pleasure  end.” 

It  was  fine  weather,  and  there  were  more 
tourists  at  the  inn  than  could  be  accommodated, 
so  Richard  had  given  up  his  private  sitting-room 
to  their  temporary  use.  This,  however,  did  not 
throw  him  more  in  Harry’s  society  than  usual, 
since  their  presence  naturally  much  occupied  her 
time.  He  had  not,  indeed,  seen  her  since  the 
mid-day  meal  which  he  had  taken  in  the  bar 
parlor ; but  she  had  promised,  if  she  could  get 
away,  to  call  for  him  at  a certain  spot  where  he 
had  gone  to  sketch — the  church-yard  on  the  hill. 
The  attraction  of  the  castled  rock  was  such  that 
few  visitors  sought  the  former  spot,  notwith- 
standing its  picturesque  and  wild  position.  How 
the  church  maintained  itself  on  that  elevated  and 
unsheltered  hill,  despite  such  winds  as  swept  it 
in  the  winter,  was  almost  a miracle : but  there 
it  stood — as  it  had  done  for  centuries — gray,  sol- 
itary, sublime.  It  was  of  considerable  size,  but 
small  in  comparison  with  its  God’s-acre,  which 
was  of  vast  extent,  and  only  sparsely  occupied  by 
graves.  The  bare  and  rocky  moor  was  almost 
valueless ; it  is  as  easy  for  one  duly  qualified  to 
consecrate  a square  mile  as  an  acre;  and  the 
materials  of  the  low  stone  wall  that  marked  its 
limits  had  been  close  at  hand.  In  one  or  two 
spots  only  did  the  dead  lie  thickly ; where  ship- 
wrecked mariners  — the  very  names  of  whom 
were  unknown  to  those  who  buried  them — were 
interred ; and  where  the  victims  of  the  Plague 
reposed  by  scores.  Even  Gethin  had  not  escaped 
the  ravages  of  that  fell  scourge ; and,  what  was 
very  singular,  had  suffered  from  it  twice  over; 
for,  on  the  occasion  of  an  ordinary  burial  having 
taken  place  many  generations  after  the  first  ca- 
lamity, in  the  same  spot,  the  disease  had  broken 
forth  afresh,  and  scattered  broadcast  in  the  little 
hamlet  ancient  death.  The  particulars  of  the 
catastrophe,  so  characteristic  of  this  home  of 
antique  legend  and  hoary  ruin,  were  engraven  on 
a stone  above  the  spot,  which  had  never  since 
been  disturbed. 

In  a lone  corner,  as  though  seeking  in  its  hu- 
mility to  be  as  distant  from  the  sacred  edifice  as 
possible,  was  a quaint  old  cross.  It  was  prob- 
ably not  so  old  by  half  a dozen  centuries  as  the 
grave-mounds  on  the  rock  where  the  ruined  cas- 
tle stood,  but  it  seemed  even  older,  because  there 
were  words  cut  in  its  stone  in  a tongue  that  was 
no  longer  known  to  man.  Seated  on  the  low 
wall  beside  it,  Richard  was  transferring  to  his 
sketch-book  this  relic  of  the  past  in  his  usual  in- 
termittent manner — now  gazing  out  upon  the  far- 
stretching  sea,  here  blue  and  bright,  there  shad- 
owed by  a passing  cloud;  now  down  into  the 
village,  which  stood  on  a lower  hill,  with  a ra- 
vine between.  He  had  seen  the  post-cart  come 
and  go — for  it  came  in  and  went  out  simulta- 
neously at  that  out-of-the-way  hamlet,  where 
there  was  no  one  to  write  complainingly  to  the 
papers  concerning  the  inefficiency  of  the  mail 
service — and  it  wras  almost  time  for  Harry  to 
come  and  fetch  him,  ns  she  had  appointed.  But 
presently  the  reason  for  her  absence  made  itself 
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, apparent  in  the  person  of  her  father.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  old  Trevethick,  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  to  call  at  the  cottage  in  the  ravine, 
which  the  guide  to  the  ruin  inhabited  in  the 
summer  months,  and  see  how  business  was  do- 
ing in  that  quarter.  If  he  had  no  eye  for  the 
picturesque,  he  had  a very  sharp  one  for  the 
shillings  which  were  made  out  of  it ; and  Rich- 
ard was  not  surprised  to  see  the  landlord  de- 
scending the  opposite  hill.  “This  will  keep 
Harry  at  home;  confound  him!”  muttered  the 
young  man  to  himself,  and  then  resumed  his  oc- 
cupation. As  there  was  now  no  one  to  watch 
for,  he  worked  with  more  assiduity,  and  with 
such  engrossment  in  his  subject  that  he  was  first 
made  conscious  that  he  was  not  alone  by  the 
sudden  presence  of  a shadow  on  his  sketch-book. 
He  looked  up,  not  a little  startled,  and  there  was 
John  Trevethick  standing  beside  him,  his  huge 
form  black  against  the  sun. 

“You  may  well  be  frightened,  young  gentle- 
man,” were  his  first  ominous  words ; “ it  is  only 
a guilty  conscience  that  starts  at  a shadow.” 

Richard  had  a guilty  conscience ; and  yet  the 
remark  that  was  thus  addressed  to  him,  uncon- 
ciliatory,  if  not  directly  hostile,  as  it  was,  rather 
reassured  him  than  otherwise. 

Trevethick’s  presence  there,  for  he  had  never 
made  pretense  of  seeking  Richard’s  society  for 
its  own  sake — was  of  evil  augury ; his  tone  and 
manner  were  morose  and  threatening;  his  swarthy 
face  was  full  of  pent-up  wrath ; and  yet  it  was 
obvious  to  the  other  that  the  secret  was  yet  safe, 
the  divulging  of  which  he  had  most  cause  to  fear. 
Had  it  been  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no 
mere  thunder-cloud,  but  a tornado.  “ The  post 
has  brought  some  ill  news  from  Crompton,”  was 
what  flashed  across  the  young  man’s  brain  ; and 
the  thought,  though  sufficiently  uncomfortable, 
was  a relief  compared  with  that  he  had  first  en- 
tertained, and  which  had  driven  the  color  from 
his  cheeks. 

“I  have  no  cause  to  be  frightened,  that  I 
know  of,  either  of  you  or  any  other  man,  Mr. 
Trevethick,”  observed  Richard,  haughtily. 

“I  hear  you  say  so,”  was  the  other’s  grim  re- 
ply; “ but  I shall  be  better  pleased  to  hear  you 
prove  it.” 

“Prove  what?” 

“ Two  things — that  you  are  not  a bastard,  nor 
a pauper." 

Richard  leaped  down  from  the  wall  with  a 
fierce  oath ; and  for  a moment  it  really  seemed 
that  he  would  have  flung  himself  against  his  gi- 
gantic opponent,  like  a fretful  wave  against  a 
rock  of  granite. 

Trevethick  uttered  an  exclamation  of  con- 
tempt. “Pick  up  your  sketch-book,  young 
man,  or  one  of  those  pretty  pictures  will  be 
spoiled  by  which  you  gain  your  bread.  You’ve 
acted  the  fine  gentleman  at  Gethin  very  well, 
but  the  play  is  over  now.  ” 

“I  don’t  understand  you,  Mr.  Trevethick.  If 
you  must  needs  be  insolent,  at  all  events,  be  ex- 
plicit. You  have  miscalled  me  by  two  names — 
Bastard  and  Pauper.  Who  has  put  those  lies 
into  your  mouth,  the  taste  of  which  you  seem  to 
relish  so?” 

Tretethick  reached  forth  his  huge  hand,  and 
seized  the  other’s  shoulder  with  a gripe  of  steel. 
It  seemed  to  compress  bone  and  sinew  as  in  a 
vice ; the  arm  between  them  was  as  a bar  of 
iron.  Richard  felt  powerless  as  a child,  and 
could  have  cried  like  a child — not  from  pain, 
though  he  was  in  great  pain,  but  from  vexation 
and  rage.  It  was  maddening  to  find  himself 
thus  physically  subjugated  by  one  whom  he  so 
utterly  despised. 

“Keep  a civil  tongue  in  your  head,  cock- 
sparrow,”  growded  the  giant,  “lest  I wring  your 
neck.  You’re  a nice  one  to  talk  of  lying ; you, 
with  your  tales  of  son  and  heirship  to  the  Squire, 
and  your  offers  of  copper-mines  for  the  asking ! 
Who  told  me  how  I had  been  fooled?  Why, 
Carew  himself!  You  thought  I should  write  to 
the  parson,  eh  ?” 

Richard  certainly  had  thought  that  he  would 
have  written  to  the  parson,  but  he  strove  to  look 
as  calm  and  free  from  disappointment  as  he 
could,  as  he  replied:  “It  was  quite  indifferent 
to  me  to  whom  you  wrote,  Mr.  Trevethick. 
There  was  only  one  account  to  give  of  my  af- 
fairs ; and  it  was  the  same  I had  already  given 
to  you.  I told  you  that  my  father  did  not  choose 
to  acknowledge  me  for  the  present,  and  I have 
no  doubt  that  your  questioning  him  upon  the 
matter  has  made  him  very  bitter  against  me ; 
the  more  so  because  he  is  well  aware  that  he  is 
fighting  against  the  truth  ; he  knows  that  he  was 
married  to  my  mother  in  a lawful  way,  and  that 
I am  the  issue  of  that  marriage.  It  is  true  that 
technical  objections  have  beee  raised  against  it, 
but  his  own  conscience  warns  him  that  they  are 
worthless.  Mr.  Whvmper  will  tell  you  the  same.  ’’ 

“Never  you  mind  Mr.  Whvmper, ” said  the 
landlord,  gruffly,  but  at  the  same  time  relaxing 
his  grasp  upon  the  young  man’s  shoulder ; “ the 
parson  needs  all  his  cleverness  to  take  care  of 
himself  in  this  matter,  and  will  have  no  helping 
hand  to  spare  for  you.  The  Squire  is  in  a pretty 
temper  with  you  both,  I promise  you.  Here’s 
his  letter,  if  you'd  like  to  see  what  he  says  of  you 
in  black  and  white ; not  that  there’s  much  white 
in  it,  egad !” 

It  was  a custom  of  the  Squire  of  Crompton, 
unconsciously  plagiarized  from  the  Great  Napo- 
leon, to  let  ail  ietters.  addressed  to  him  in  an  un- 
familiar hand  answer  themselves.  They  were 
not  destroyed,  but  lay  for  weeks  or  months  un- 
opened, until  the  fancy  seized  him  to  examine 
their  contents,  lie  made,  it  was  true,  a gallant 
exception  in  the  case  of  those  whose  superscrip- 
tion seemed  to  promise  a lady  correspondent ; 
but  that  had  not  been  the  case  with  the  commu- 
nication from  Trevethick,  and  hence  the  long  in- 
terval that  had  elapsed  before  it  was  attended 
to.  Trevethick’s  business  letters  had  hitherto, 
as  was  the  case  with  all  tenants  of  Crompton 
estate,  been  addressed  to  the  chaplain  only,  so 


that  he  was  unaware  of  this  peculiarity  of  Ca- 
rew, and  had  naturally  construed  his  silence  into 
a tacit  admission  of  the  truth  of  Richard’s  state- 
ment. 

If  force  of  language  and  bitterness  of  tone 
could  have  made  up  for  his  previous  neglect,  the 
Squire’s  letter  was  an  apology  in  itself.  It  was 
short,  but  sharp  and  decisive.  “ The  grain  of 
truth,”  he  wrote,  “ among  the  bushel  of  lies  that 
this  young  gentleman  has  told  you  is,  that  he 
was  once  a guest  under  my  roof — I forget  wheth- 
er for  two  nights  or  three.  He  will  never  be 
there  again — neither  now  nor  after  I am  in  my 
box”  (this  was  the  Squire’s  playful  way  of  allud- 
ing to  the  rites  of  sepulture).  ‘ ‘ He  has  no  more 
claim  upon  me  than  any  other  of  my  bastards — 
of  whom  I have  more  than  I know  of — and  in 
fact  less,  for  I may  have  deceived  their  mothers, 
whereas  his  played  a trick  on  me.  As  to  his 
expectations  from  me,  I can  only  tell  you  this 
much,  that  I expect  he  will  come  to  be  hanged ; 
as  for  interest,  whatever  he  may  have  with  my 
son  of  a tjte-dog  of  a chaplain,  he  has  none  with 
me ; and,  as  for  money,  so  far  as  I know,  he  is 
a pauper,  and  likely  to  remain  so  as  long  as  he 
lives.”  There  were  other  sentences  spurted  from 
the  volcano  of  the  Squire’s  wrath,  but  to  the 
"Same  effect. 

“A  nice  letter  of  recommendation,  truly,  and 
from  his  own  father,  of  the  young  gentleman  who 
asked  me  for  my  daughter’s  hand!”  growled 
Trevethick.  “ You  ought  to  be  thankful  to  get 
out  of  Gethin  with  whole  bones.  If  1 Sol’  was 
to  come  to  know  of  what  you  asked  of  me,  I 
would  not  answer  for  even  so  much  as  that,  I 
promise  you.  ” 

“ ‘ Sol’  might  have  known  of  it  had  you  not 
chosen  to  keep  it  from  him,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  yourself,”  said  Richard,  quietly.  “You 
have  taken  some  time  to  make  up  your  mind  be- 
tween us.” 

Trevethick  winced;  for  the  promise  of  the 
young  man’s  interest  with  respect  to  Wheal 
Danes  had,  in  fact,  been  the  bait  which  had 
tempted  him  to  temporize  so  long.  He  had  nev- 
er meant  to  give  his  daughter  to  Richard;  but 
lie  had  hoped  to  reap  an  advantage,  present  or 
future,  out  of  the  implied  intention ; nor  did  he 
know  even  yet  in  what  relation  Richard  stood 
with  Parson  Whymper. 

“At  all  events,  it’s  made  up  now,” answered 
the  landlord,  curtly. 

“ This  letter  has  caused  you  to  decide  against 
me,  then  ?” 

“That  letter?  Well,  of  course  it  has.  Not 
that  there  ain’t  a heap  of  other  reasons;  but 
i hat  one’s  enough,  I should  think,  even  for  you.” 

“ It  is  just  such  a letter  as  I should  have  ex- 
pected Carew  to  pen,”  observed  Richard,  coolly, 

‘ ‘ and  does  not  alter  the  facts  of  the  case  as  I 
stated  them  to  you  one  whit.  That  my  father  is 
furious  with  me  is  clear  enough ; that  is,  because 
lie  is  in  the  wrong,  and  feels  it.  He  is  angry, 
you  see,  even  with  Mr.  Whymper,  because  he 
knows  that  his  view  of  my  case  is  such  as  I de- 
scribed to  you.  I confessed  from  the  first  that 
my  interest  at  Crompton  was  a contingent  one. 
You  are  treating  me  with  great  injustice,  Mr. 
Trevethick.” 

“ What!  Have  you  so  much  brass  left  as  to 
say  that  ? You,  that  have  asked  my  permission 
to  pay  court  to  my  daughter,  under  the  pretense 
that  you  were  a fine  gentleman,  independent  at 
present,  and  the  heir-presumptive  to  one  of  the 
richest  commoners  in  the  kingdom ! How  durst 
you  do  it?  You  vagabond!  you  scoundrel!” 

“You  will  be  sorry  for  having  said  those 
words  some  day,”  said  Richard,  hoarsely  ; he  was 
choking  with  rage,  and  yet  it  was  necessary  to 
restrain  himself.  He  felt  that  this  man  would 
presently  forbid  him  his  house — would  separate 
him  from  his  Harry  forever  ; and  that  would  be 
like  tearing  out  his  heart-strings.  Always  auda- 
cious, there  was  nothing  that  he  was  not  now 
prepared  to  say  or  do  to  avert  this.  “I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Trevethick,  this  letter  is  full  of  lies,  or  rath- 
er it  is  written  by  a madman.  I am  not  a bas- 
tard ; I am  not  a pauper.  I have  an  independ- 
ence of  my  own,  though,  indeed,  it  is  small  com- 
pared with  my  expectations.  My  mother  makes 
me  a good  allowance.  I am  a gentleman,  and  I 
have  a right  to  be  listened  to  by  any  man,  when 
I ask  leave  to  be  his  daughter’s  lover.  ” 

“Let  us  leave  alone  your  gentility,  Sir,  and 
your  mother’s  allowances,”  sneered  the  landlord, 
“since  there  is  no  means  of  gauging  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  As  for  your  independent 
property — I don’t  believe  you  have  a hundred 
pounds  in  the  world ; but  it  is  easy  enough  to 
prove  that  I am  mistaken  there.  Let  me  see 
the  money  down.  Show  me  your  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds  in  gold,  or  notes  that  I know, 
for  I must  needs  be  particular  with  so  clever  a 
young  gentleman;  notes  of  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, or  of  the  Miners’  Bank  at  Plymouth. 
Let  me  hold  them  in  my  hand,  and  then  I shall 
feel  that  you  are  speaking  the  truth.  At  pres- 
ent, I tell  you  fairly,  that  if  I saw  a check  of 
yours,  I should  look  upon  it  as  so  much  waste 
paper  until  I' also  saw  it  honored.” 

“'Three  thousand  pounds  is  a large  sum,  Mr. 
Trevethick,”  said  Richard,  thoughtfully. 

‘ ‘ Let  us  say  two,  then,  ” returned  the  landlord, 
mockingly.  “ Sell  out  two  thousand  pounds  of 
this  independent  fortune  of  yours,  that  has  been 
invested  in  the  Deep  Sea  Cockle  Mine,  or  in  de- 
bentures of  the  Railway  in  the  Air.  Let  me  see 
but  two  thousand  pounds,  Mr.  Richard  Yorke, 
and  then — and  not  before — may  you  open  your 
lips  to  me  again  respecting  my  daughter  Harry.” 
He  turned  upon  his  heel  with  a bitter  laugh ; 
while  Kichard,  as  white  as  the  sketch-book  he 
still  held  in  his  hand,  remained  speechless.  A 
perilous  thought  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mind— a thought  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  him  to  have  dropped  down  there  dead  than 
to  have  entertained,  but  it  grew  and  grew  apace 

Hai.h.is  life  ?f 

selfish  pleasure  angered  the  long-suffering  gods, 
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and,  having  resolved  upon  his  ruin,  were  they 
already  making  him  mcd?  He  ran  after  the 
old  man,  who  did  not  so  much  as  turn  to  look 
behind  him,  though  he  could  not  but  have  heard 
his  rapid  steps.  ‘ ‘ Mr.  Trevethick,  I will  do  it,  ” 
he  gasped  out. 

“Do  what?”  said  the  other,  contemptuously, 
striding  on.  “ Go  hang  yourself,  or  jump  oft' 
Gethin  rock  into  the  sea?” 

“ I will  get  you  the  money  that  you  speak  of— 
the  two  thousand  pounds.  You  shall  have  it  in 
your  hand,  and  keep  it  for  that  matter,  if  you 
please.” 

“What?”  Unutterable  astonishment  stared 
out  from  the  landlord’s  face.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  receipt  of  Carew’s  letter  he  began  to  dis- 
credit its  contents.  If  this  young  fellow  had  real- 
ly the  immediate  command  of  so  large  a sum, 
there  was  probably  much  'more  “behind  him.” 
He  must  either  have  a fortune  in  his  own  right, 
or  if  Carew  had  settled  such  a sum  of  money  on 
him,  he  must  have  had  a reason  for  it — the  very 
reason  Richard  had  assigned.  And  if  so,  Wheal 
Danes  might  be  his  to  dispose  of  even  yet.  But 
Trevethick  was  not  the  man  to  hint  a doubt  of 
his  foregone  conclusions.  “ You  have  not  got 
this  money  in  your  pocket,  have  you?”  said  he, 
with  a short  dry  laugh. 

“ No,  Sir;  but  I can  get  a check  for  it  from 
my  mother,  in  course  of  post.  ” 

“A  check!”  cried  the  other,  contemptuously, 
all  his  suspicions  returning  with  tenfold  force. 
“ I would  not  give  one  penny  for  such  a check.” 

“I  will  get  it  changed  myself,  Mr.  Treve- 
thick, at  Plymouth.  The  post  has  gone,  but  I 
will  "write  to-morrow,  and  within  the  week — ” 

“You  shall  not  stay  here  a week,  nor  another 
twenty-four  hours,”  roared  Trevethick.  “ I 
have  been  made  a fool  of  long  enough.  I will 
not  listen  to  another  word.  ” 

But  he  did  listen,  nevertheless.  No  longer 
hampered  by  vague  fears  and  difficulties,  with 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  grapple,  but  with  a 
distinct  plan  of  operations  before  him,  Richard's 
eloquence  was  irresistible.  Deceit,  if  not  habit- 
ual with  him,  had  beeii  practiced  too  often  to 
lack  the  gloss  of  truth  £om  his  ready  tongue. 
He  actually  had  a scheme  for  procuring  the  sum 
in  question,  and  when  he  possessed  confidence 
himself,  it  was  rarely,  indeed,  that  he  failed  to 
inspire  it  in  others.  For  the  second  time,  the 
landlord  of  the  Gethin  Castle  found  himself  in 
doubt ; he  was  staggered  by  the  positiveness  of 
the  young  man’s  assertions,  and  by  the  force  and 
flow  of  his  glowing  words.  In  spite  of  himself, 
he  began  once  more  to  think  that  he  might  have 
been  mistaken  in  condemning  him  as  an  impos- 
tor, after  &11 ; as  Richard  had  said,  Carew  was 
scarcely  sane,  and  when  excited  by  wrath,  a 
downright  madman.  His  resolves,  too,  were  as 
untrustworthy  and  fickle  as  the  winds.  Treve- 
thick felt  tolerably  convinced  that  the  money 
would,  at  all  events,  be  forthcoming;  and  the 
sum — large  in  itself— seemed  the  earnest  of  much 
more.  Last,  but  not  least,  there  were  the  possi- 
bilities in  connection  with  the  mine.  If  he  broke 
altogether  with  Richard,  and  turned  him  out  of 
his  house  outright,  might  not  his  first  act  be  to 
reveal  to  Parson  Whymper,  in  revenge,  all  that 
he  knew  about  Wheal  Danes ! 

“ Well,  well,  you  shall  stay  at  Gethin,  then, 
till  your  check  comes,  young  gentleman,”  said 
he,  in  a tone  that  was  meant  to  be  conciliatory. 
“ I don’t  wish  to  be  uncivil  to  any  man,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  one  who  has  been  my  guest  so  long. 
But  you  will  keep  yourself  to  yourself,  if  you 
please,  in  the  mean  time.  The  bar  parlor  will 
no  longer  be  open  to  you,  until  you  have  proved 
your  right  to  be  there.  And  I don’t  mean  to 
promise  any  thing  certain  by  that,  neither ; but 
what  with  your  fast  talking  and  fine  speaking 
I’m  all  in  a buzz.  ” 

Honest  John  Trevethick  did  not,  indeed,  know 
what  to  think,  what  to  believe,  or  what  to  pro- 
pose to  himself  for  the  future.  His  brain,  unac- 
customed to  much  reflection,  and  dulled  by  pret- 
ty frequent  potations,  was  fairly  muddled.  Most 
heartily  did  he  wish  that  this  young  landscape- 
painter  had  never  set  foot  in  Gethin ; but  yet 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  summarily 
eject  him.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  almost  as 
glad  to  temporize  in  the  matter  as  Richard  was 
himself. 

In  point  of  fact,  Richard  Yorke  had  won  the 
battle,  and  was  for  the  present  master  of  the 
field ; but  wjiat  a struggle  it  had  been,  and  at 
what  a loss  he  had  obtained  the  victory,  you 
might  have  read  in  bis  white  face  and  haggard 
eyes.  As  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
hold  the  advantage  he  had  gained  was  a prob- 
lem he  had  yet  to  solve.  He  had  committed 
himself  to  a policy  which  might — nay,  very  prob- 
ably would— succeed ; but  if  it  should  fail,  there 
would  be  no  escape  from  utter,  ruin.  He  had 
burned  his  boats,  and  broken  down  the  bridge 
behind  him. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ON  THE  BRINK. 

For  four  more  days,  Richard  Yorke  continued 
at  the  Gethin  Castle — to  outward  appearance,  in 
the  same  relation  with  the  landlord  and  his  fam- 
ily as  before,  but  in  reality  on  a totally  different 
footing.  Trevethick  had  not  found  it  practicable 
to  exclude  his  late  guest  from  the  bar  parlor ; 
he  could  not  do  so  without  entering  into  an  ex- 
planation with  its  other  tenants,  which  he  was  not 
prepared  for,  or  without  devising  some  excuse 
far  beyond  his  powers.  Notwithstanding  his 
bluff  ways,  he  could  tell  a lie  without  moving  a 
muscle ; but  he  was  incapable  of  any  such  am- 
bitious flight  of  deceit  as  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs demanded.  He  had,  indeed,  no  aptitude 
for  social  diplomacy  of  any  kind,  and  suffered 
his  change  of  feeling  toward  the  young  land- 
scape-painter to  appear  so  plainly  that  even  the 
phlegmatic  Solomon  observed  it.  He  was  rath- 
er pleased  than  oth^iaej  * tjo  .He  had 


acquiesced  in  the  hospitality  with  which  Richard 
had  been  treated,  but  without  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy with  it ; and,  in  fact,  he  had  no  sympa- 
thies save  those  which  were  connected  with  his 
personal  interests.  It  was  evident  enough  that 
his  father-in-law  elect  had  had  some  reasons  of 
his  own — probably  in  relation  to  the  property  he 
held  under  Carew — for  conciliating  this  young 
gentleman  ; and  “ Sol”  had  taken  it  for  granted 
they  were  good,  that  is,  substantial,  ones.  If 
these  reasons  no  longer  existed,  the  sooner  this 
young  gentleman  was  got  rid  of  the  better.  It 
was  true  he  had  behaved  himself  very  civilly ; 
but  his  presence  among  them  had  been,  on  the 
whole,  oppressive.  ‘ ‘ Sol”  rather  chafed  at  Rich- 
ard’s social  superiority,  though  it  was  certainly 
never  intruded,  and,  at  all  events,  he  preferred 
the  society  of  his  own  class,  among  whom  he  felt 
himself  qualified  to  take  the  lead.  But  the  idea 
of  jealousy  had  never  entered  into  his  mind.  In 
his  eyes  Richard  was  a mere  boy,  whose  years, 
as  well  as  his  position  in  life,  precluded  him 
from  any  serious  intentions  with  respect  to  Har- 
ry, whom,  moreover,  Solomon  regarded  as  his 
betrothed.  If  he  had  been  married  to  her,  he 
would  certainly  have  forbidden  her  “ gadding 
about”  so  much  with  this  young  fellow ; but  at 
present  she  was  under  her  father’s  rule,  and  the 
old  man  knew  very  well  what  he  was  about.  He 
was  glad  that  there  now  seemed  a prospect,  to 
judge  from  the  latter’s  manner,  that  the  lad’s 
intimacy  with  Harry,  and  the  family  generally, 
was  about  to  end;  but  it  might  have  lasted 
six  months  longer  without  “ Sol’s”  opening  his 
mouth  about  it,  so  prudently  had  Richard  played 
his  cards  — so  irreproachably  behaved  “before 
folk.” 

Solomon  went,  as  usual,  daily  to  look  after  af- 
fairs at  Dunloppel,  but  Trevethick  remained 
within  doors,  under  pretense  that  the  influx  of 
guests,  which  was  in  fact  considerable,  demand- 
ed his  presence.  He  took  care  that  Richard  and 
Harry  should  have  no  opportunity  of  meeting 
alone  throughout  the  day ; while  in  the  evening 
he  sat  in  almost  total  silence,  sucking  his  pipe, 
and  frowning  gloomily — a wet  blanket  upon  the 
little  company,  and  the  source  of  well-grounded 
terror  to  his  daughter  Harry. 

Richard  had  told  her  how  the  matter  stood ; 
protested  that  he  could  get  the  money ; and  ar- 
gued that  when  that  was  done,  her  father  could 
have  no  excuse  for  forbidding  his  suit.  But  she 
knew  the  old  man  better  than  he,  and  trembled. 

On  the  fifth  day  Richard  received  a letter, 
inclosing  a check  for  two  thousand  pounds  upon 
a London  bank,  from  his  mother,  and,  with  an 
air  of  quiet  triumph,  showed  it  to  his  host. 

“ That  is  worth  nothing  here,”  observed  Treve- 
thick, coldly ; “ for  all  I know,  the  bank  may 
not  exist,  or  she  may  have,  no  account  there.  ” 
But  it  was  plain  he  was  surprised,  and  disap- 
pointed. 

“Notice  has  been  sent  to  Plymouth,  as  I am 
here  informed,”  said  Richard;  “so  that  I can 
get  the  check  changed  there,  if  you  are  still  dis- 
satisfied ; which,  you  must  pardon  me  for  saying, 
I do  not  think  you  really  are.  Come,  take  my 
hand,  and  allow  that  you  have  behaved  ungener- 
ously. You’re  a man  of  your  word,  I know. 
This  proves  to  you  I am  at  least  no  pauper.  I 
claim  the  right  which  you  agreed  to  grant  on 
that  condition,  to  ask  your  daughter’s  hand,  and 
demand  of  you  to  leave  her,  at  all  events,  to 
grant  it  if  she  pleases.  I affirm,  once  more,  the 
truth  of  all  that  I have  told  you  as  regards  my- 
self. I am  Carew’s  only  son,  begotten  in  lawful 
wedlock.  He  will  acknowledge  as  much  him- 
self some  day,  even  though  he  should  delay  it  to 
his  dying  hour.  If  ever  I come  to  possess  it 
(and  I think  I shall),  Wheal  Danes  shall  be 
yours,  without  the  payment  of  a shilling.  Even 
now,  I do  not  offer  myself  empty-handed.  This 
is  the  sum  that  you  yourself  agreed  I should 
show  myself  possessed  of;  but  there  is  more 
where  this  comes  from.  I ask  again,  then,  give 
me  my  fair  chance  with  Harry  : let  her  choose 
between  me  and  this  man  Coe.” 

This  was  a wily  speech ; for  Richard  was 
recapitulating  the  very  arguments  which  were 
presenting  themselves  to  the  old  man’s  mind. 
True,  he  had  promised  liis  daughter  to  Solomon, 
and  would  much  rather  have  had  him  for  a son- 
in-law  ; but  there  were  unquestionably  great  ad- 
vantages in  the  position  of  this  other  claimant. 
Trevethick  was  not  quite  the  slave  to  gratitude 
which  he  had  professed  himself  to  be,  with  re- 
spect to  Coe's  father.  He  did  feel  sincerely 
grateful;  but  he  had  himself  exaggerated  the 
feeling,  with  the  very  intention  of  making  Harry 
understand  that  her  fate  was  fixed.  He  had  not 
been  blind  to  the  fact,  that  from  the  first  she  had 
never  regarded  “Sol”  with  favor  as  a suitor, 
and  it  was  still  possible  to  break  oft'  the  match 
without  disgrace,  upon  the  ground  of  her  disin- 
clination to  it.  Above  all,  perhaps,  he  was  act- 
uated by  the  apprehension  that  Richard,  if  re- 
fused a hearing,  would  disclose  the  secret  of 
Wheal  Danes,  and  wreck  the  scheme  upon  which 
his  heart  had  been  set  for  near  half  a century. 
One  word  from  him  would  divert  the  unsuspect- 
ed wealth,  over  which  he  had  so  long  gloated  in 
anticipation,  into  another’s  hand.  But  he  did 
not  like  the  young  man  better  for  the  precious 
knowledge  which  he  alone  shared  with  him; 
far  otherwise ; he  hated  him  for  it,  and,  without 
being  a murderer  in  his  heart,  would  have  gladly 
welcomed  the  news  that  his  mouth  was  closet! 
forever  bv  death. 

“I  wish  such  or  such  a one  was  in  heaven,” 
is  a common  expression,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  of  still  more  general  acceptation.  The  idea, 
in  fact,  has  doubtless  flitted  across  the  minds  of 
most  of  us,  though  few,  let  us  hope,  would  help 
to. realize  it;  for,  notwithstanding  its  agreeable 
form,  it  is  not  a benevolent  aspiration.  The  re- 
ception of  the  individual  in  question  into  the 
realms  of  bliss  has  less  interest  with  us  than  his 
removal  from  the  earth’s  surface,  and,  conse- 
quently, from  our  path  upon  it.  We  may  be 


very  civil  toward  this  person,  and  we  often  are ; 
but  we  seldom  desire  him  for  a son-in-law. 
John  Trevethick  did  not.  But  still  less  did  he 
desire  his  open  enmity ; the  longer,  at  all  events, 
the  declaration  of  war  could  be  deferred  the  bet- 
ter. 

“Come,”  urged  Richard;  “I  am  only  de- 
manding the  redemption  of  your  promise — one,” 
added  he,  precipitately,  “that  it  lies  in  your  own 
power  to  redeem.” 

“The  conditions,  Mr.  Yorke,  have  not  yet 
been  fulfilled,”  said  Trevethick,  pointing  to  the 
check.  “ I must  see  that  money  in  bank-notes.” 

He  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  document;  but  his  objection  would  at 
least  give  him  the  respite  of  another  day  or  two, 
and  a respite  seemed  almost  a reprieve. 

“ As  you  will, ’’answered  Richard,  with  a fsunt 
smile.  “ It  is  a matter  of  perfect  indifference 
to  me,  and  only  costs  me  a journey  to  Plymouth. 
If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  have  some 
vehicle  to  take  me  as  far  as  Turlock,  I will  pack 
my  caipet-bag  and  start  at  once.” 

The  landlord  nodded,  and  withdrew  without  a 
word. 

Left  to  himself,  the  smile  faded  from  Richard’s 
face,  and  was  succeeded  by  a look  of  the  utmost 
dejection  and  disappointment.  All  had  been  go- 
ing so  well  up  to  that  very  last  moment,  ahd  now 
all  remained  to  be  done,  just  as  though  nothing 
had  been  done  at  all.  The  dangerous  path  that 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself  had  to  be  trodden 
from  first  to  last,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
had  seemed  to  have  reached  his  journey’s  end  by 
a safe  short-cut.  He  knew  that  it  was  the  small- 
est grain  of  suspicion,  if  not  the  mere  desire  to 
procrastinate,  that  had  turned  the  scale  in  Treve- 
thick’s  mind,  and  imposed  this  task  upon  him. 
The  genuineness  of  the  check  had  been  almost 
taken  for  granted  — entire  success  had  been 
missed,  as  it  were,  by  a hair’s-breadth.  And 
now  he  was  as  far  from  it  as  ever.  Had  he  been 
but  a little  more  earnest,  or  a little  more  careless 
in  his  own  manner,  all  might  have  been  well. 
The  obstacle  that  intervened  between  him  and 
his  desire  still  stood  there,  though  only  by  an  ac- 
cident, as  though,  after  he  had  fairly  blown  it 
into  the  air,  it  had  resettled  itself  precisely  in  the 
same  spot. 

Richard  felt  like  some  offender  against  the 
law  who  had  been  foiled  in  an  ingenious  scheme 
by  the  stupidity  rather  than  the  sagacity  of  him 
he  would  have  defrauded ; or,  rather,  like  one 
who  has  been  brought  to”  justice  by  misadventure 
—through  some  blunder  which  Fate  itself  had 
suggested  to  his  prosecutor.  He  was  filled  with 
bitterness  and  mortification,  and  also  with  fear. 
This  miscarriage  now  imposed  a necessity  upon 
him,  which  he  had  contemplated,  indeed,  but 
never  looked  fairly  in  the  face ; he  had  always 
hoped  it  might  be  evaded.  The  only  alternative 
that  presented  itself  was  to  give  up  his  Harry  ; 
this  swept  across  his  mind  for  a single  instant — 
a black  shadow  that  seemed  to  plunge  his  whole 
being  in  uight— then  left  it  firmly  set  upon  its 
perilous  purpose. 

He  did  not  seek  to  see  her  before  he  left ; he 
could  not  trust  himself  so  far  even  as  to  turn  his 
head  and  wave  her  a good-by,  as  he  started  from 
the  inn-door,  although  he  felt  that  she  was  watch- 
ing him  from  an  upper  window.  He  was  afraid 
of  the  anxiety  that  consumed  him  being  visible 
to  thosq,  loving  eyes.  She  knew  upon  what  er- 
rand he  was  going,  but  not  the  dangers  of  it. 
But  he  spoke  cheerfully  to  Trevethick,  who  stood 
beneath  the  porch  with  moody  brow,  and  testily 
found  fault  with  horse  and  harness. 

“ The  master’s  in  a queer  temper  to-day,  Sir,” 
was  the  driver's  remark,  as  they  slowly  climbed 
the  hill  out  of  the  village. 

“ So  it  seems,”  answered  Richard,  absently. 

The  road  they  traveled  was  the  same  on  which 
he  had  pursued  Harry  on  that  eventful  night, 
now  months  ago,  every  object  recalled  her  to 
him — the  ruined  tower  on  the  promontory,  the 
Fairies’  Bower  in  the  glen ; but  they  suggested 
less  of  love  than  of  the  peril  that,  for  love’s  sake, 
he  was  about  to  undergo.  When  they  reached 
the  point  where  he  had  met  her  first,  on  the 
margin  of  the  moor,  now  bright  with  gorse  and 
heather,  and  with  its  gray  rocks  sparkling  in  the 
sun,  an  overwhelming  melancholy  seized  him. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  omen  which  had  alarmed 
her  simple  mind  was  really  in  the  course  of  ful- 
fillment ? Was  he,  indeed,  fated  to  be  the  cause 
of  misfortune  to  her  he  loved  so  well?  If  evil 
should  befidl  him,  it  was  only  too  certain  that  it 
would  include  her  in  its  consequences. 

“You  seem  a cup  too  low,  Mr.  Yorke,”  said 
the  driver,  wondering  at  the  young  man’s  unus- 
ual silence ; for  his  habit  was  to  be  brisk  and 
lively  with  every  body. 

“ We’ll  remedy  that  when  we  get  to  Tur- 
lock,” answered  Richard,  good-naturedly,  “by 
taking  a glass  of  what  you  will  together.” 

Accordingly,  when  they  reached  the  little 
town,  and  while  the  post-horses  were  getting 
ready  which  were  to  take  him  on  the  next  stage 
of  his  journey,  Richard  called  for  some  liquor. 

“ Here’s  your  good  health,  Sir,”  said  the  man, 
and  added,  in  a roguish  whisper,  “and  our 
young  missus’s  too,  Sir.  ” 

“ By  all  means,”  said  Richard,  coolly.  “ But 
why  couple  hers  with  mine  ?” 

“Well,  Sir,  it  do  come  natural  like,  some- 
how,” said  the  man,  becoming  suddenly  stolid, 
on  perceiving  that  his  remark  was  by  no  means 
relished.  “I  suppose  it’s  seeing  you  so  much 
about  together ; but  I meant  no  offense.  ” 

“I  am  sure  of  that,”  said  Richard.  It  was 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  pursue  the  subject,  but 
he  restrained  himself.  If  he  had  already  given 
occasion  for  gossip,  he  did  not  wish  to  provide 
fresh  fuel  for  it  in  his  absence  from  Gethin. 

When  a mile  or  two  away  from  Turlock  he 
produced  the  check  which  was  the  apparent 
cause  of  his  irksome  journey,  and  tearing  it  into 
minute  fragments,  scattered  them  out  of  the 
window. 


Upon  the  second  day  he  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
but  too  late  for  banking-hours,  and  drove  to  an 
hotel.  He  had  had  little  to  eat  upon  his  jour- 
ney, yet  he  now  sent  his  dinner  away  almost  un- 
tasted ; on  the  other  hand,  though  it  was  unusu- 
al with  him  to  take  much  wine,  he  drank  a bot- 
tle of  Champagne  and  some  sherry,  then  lit  a ci- 
gar, and  strolled  out  of  doors.  It  was  a beauti- 
ful evening;  and  he  sauntered  on  the  Hoe/gaz- 
ing upon  that  glorious  prospect  of  sea  and  shore 
which  it  affords,  without  paying  regard  to  any 
thing,  although  all  was  as  new  as  fair.  His 
mind,  however,  took  in  every  object  mechanic- 
ally, and  often  presented  them  to  him  again  in 
after-vears,  just  as  it  did  that  summer  scene 
upon  the  ruined  tower.  Was  it  laying  in  provi- 
sion for  itself  against  the  time,  now  drawing  so 
nigh,  when  his  physical  eyes  should  have  no 
more  of  sucli  fair  sights  to  feed  upon  ? Or  was 
the  circumstance  only  such  as  attends  all  great 
changes  and  crises  of  our  lives ; for  is  not  every 
feature  of  the  face  of  Nature,  upon  the  eve  of 
any  vital  event,  thus  engraven  on  our  recollec- 
tion ? Do  we  not  note  the  daisies  on  the  lawn 
forever,  when  for  one  instant  we  look  out  upon 
it  from  the  darkened  room  wherein  our  loved 
one  lies  a-dying  ? 

It  presently  grew  too  late  for  the  ordinary  signs 
and  tokens  of  life ; but  Richard  still  paced  to 
and  fro,  and  gazed  upon  the  darkening  waters ; 
he  saw  the  light  leap  out  upon  them  from  the 
distant  Eddy  stone,  and  from  the  craft  in  harbor, 
and  from  the  houses  that  were  built  upon  its 
margin : blue  and  red,  and  white  and  yellow. 

There  was  one  large  vessel  a great  way  off 
that  he  had  not  hitherto  observed,  but  which  now 
became  conspicuous  by  its  green  light.  Richard, 
vaguely  interested  in  this  exceptional  beacon,  in- 
quired of  a miserable-looking  man.  who  had  in 
vain  been  offering  his  services  as  Cice-one,  what 
it  signified. 

“ Well,  Sir,  them  colors  as  the  ships  show  all 
mean  something  different ; the  red  is  from  the 
floating  powder-magazine,  and  the  yellow  is — ” 

“I  said  the  green  light,”  broke  in  Richard, 
with  his  usual  impatience  of  prolixity.  “ What 
is  that  vessel  there , I say  ?” 

“Oh,  that’s  the  convict  ship,  Sir;  they  say 
she  is  waiting  until  after  the  ’sizes,  to  take  the 
drab-jackets  to  Portland.  ” 

Richard  nodded,  and  threw  the  man  a shil- 
ling ; then  walked  hastily  away  into  the  town. 
The  night  was  mild,  but  his  teeth  chattered,  and 
he  shook  in  every  limb. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

One  of  the  amusements  at  Long  Branch  is  to  watch 
the  New  Jersey  mosquitoes  open  clams  with  their  bills 
on  the  shore.  Several  of  these  useful  little  insects  are 
being  domesticated,  and  taught  to  punch  rivet-holes  in 
steam-boilers. 

A use  has  at  length  been  found  for  old  hoop-skirts. 
No  less  than  six  are  swaying  from  poles  in  one  corn- 
field, not  far  from  town,  as  scarecrows.  “To  what 
base  uses  may  we  come  at  last!” 


An  Irishman  who  was  troubled  with  the  toothache 
determined  to  have  an  old  offender  extracted,  but  there 
being  no  dentist  near,  he  resolved  to  do  the  job  him- 
self ; whereupon  he  filled  the  excavation  with  powder, 
but,  being  afraid  to  touch  it  off,  he  put  a slow  match  to 
it,  lit  it,  and  then  ran  round  the  corner  to  get  out  of 
the  way. 


A Rochester  man  has  issued  a book  of  the  names  of 
men  who  don’t  pay  their  debts  in  that  city.  It  con- 
tains so  many  names  that  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for, 
and  used  in  the  place  of,  a city  directory. 


“ How,”  said  Mr.  Munsell  to  Mr.  Yates,  “ do  you  ac- 
complish so  much  in  so  short  a time?  Have  you  any 
particular  plan  ?”  “ I have ; I go  and  do  it.” 


An  honest  Jonathan  from  the  interior,  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  metropolis,  was  awakened  one  morning  by 
hearing  the  cry  of  “Oyst!  buy  any  oysters?”  in  the 
mellifluous  tones  of  a vendor  of  the  luscious  shell-fish 
who  was  passing  under  the  window  of  the  hotel.  A 
noise  so  new  to  him  startled  him,  and  he  asked  his 
room-mate  what  it  meant.  “ It’s  only  oysters,”  replied 
his  fellow-lodger,  pettishly.  “Oysters!”  exclaimed 
Jonathan, in  astonishment;  “and  do  oysters  holler  as 
loud  as  that  ?” 


Some  one  asked  a boy  how  it  was  he  was  so  short 
of  his  age,  when  he  replied,  “Father  keeps  me  so 
busy,  I ha’n’t  time  to  grow.” 

An  Irishman,  having  arrived  in  this  country,  struck 
across  the  fields  in  search  of  employment.  While  as- 
cending a hill  he  suddenly  came  to  a stand-still  at  the 
sight  of  a land-turtle  slowly  wending  its  way.  Pat, 
never  having  seen  the  animal  before,  exclaimed: 
“Houly  mither— the  divil  of  a country  is  this,  where 
the  snuff-boxes  walk  up  hill  I” 

It  is  said  that  the  man  who  won’t  take  a paper  be- 
cause he  can  borrow  one  has  invented  a machine  with 
which  he  can  cook  his  dinner  by  the  smoke  of  his 
neighbor’s  chimney. 

A gentleman  paid  a compliment  to  a beautifu ' Ger- 
man lady  at  Newport,  by  telling  her  she  reswnblcd  the 
Prussian  army.  “How  so?”  she  asked.  You  are 
winning,”  was  the  reply. 

A militia  officer  being  told  by  a phrenologist  that  he 
had  the  organ  of  locality  very  large,  innocently  replied, 
“ Very  likely ; I was  fifteen  years  a colonel  in  the  local 
militia.” 

A man  with  a scolding  wife  says  he  has  less  fears  of 
the  jaws  of  death  than  the  jaws  of  life. 

Why  should  young  ladies  never  wear  stays  ?— Be- 
cause it  is  so  horrid  to  see  a girl  “ tight.”  • 

A Scotch  paper  tells  the  story  of  a farmer  who,  after 
the  burial  of  Ins  wife,  drove  a hard  bargain  with  the 
grave-digger,  who,  bringing  his  hand  down  on  the 
shovel,  exclaimed,  “Down  wl’  amther  shillin’,  or  up 
she  comes  1”  

A Philadelphia  woman  refused  to  permit  her  hus- 
band to  go  on  a fishing  excursion,  ‘^because  he  was 
verv  apt  to  be  drowned  when  he  went  upon  the  water, 
and,  moreover,  did  not  know  how  to  Swim  any  moro 
than  a goose.” _ 

House  Decorations— Women. 


to  an  Irish  prisoner.  “May  it  please  your  worship,” 
replied  the  prisoner,  “that  must  be  a personal  reflec- 
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“TO  THE  CHARGE!” 

[Sec  Illustration  on  Page  632.] 

“ To  the  charge !”  High  the  trumpet-blast  rings  on 
the  air, 

And  the  banners  fly  backward  that  bid  ns  prepare. 
Our  swords  will  bite  keenly ; for  surely  we  know 
That  the  might  of  the  Father-land  strengthens  the 
blow; 

To  the  charge!  and  whoever  is  first  in  the  fray, 

The  lilies  of  France  are  ensanguined  to-day. 

The  Father-land  bade  us  keep  watch  upon  Rhine, 
And  we  vowed  that  the  wave  should  dead  faces  en- 
shrine 

Ere  the  foeman  should  triumph.  The  proud  ripples 
gleam, 

For  it  rolls  for  us  still  an  inviolate  stream: 

While  the  print  of  our  footsteps  for  aye  shall  remain 
On  the  plains  of  Alsace  and  the  fields  of  Lorraine. 

To  the  charge ! that  the  Frenchmen  may  quail  as  they 
feel 

The  soul  of  the  German  is  true  as  his  steel; 

We  shall  hurl  back  their  legions,  though  blood  runs 
like  rain 

On  the  vine-covered  hill-sides  of  pleasant  Champagne ; 
And  the  twin-headed  Eagle,  with  menacing  glance, 
Shall  fly  o’er  the  fields  of  their  beautiful  France ! 

We  left  those  who  love  us  afar  ’neath  the  sky, 
Where  the  foeman  had  boasted  his  banners  should  fly ; 
The  robbers  had  counted  and  portioned  the  spoil, 
But  their  footsteps  have  never  polluted  our  soil; 

No  tricolor  waves  in  the  Rhineland  to-day— 

The  imperial  eagle  is  balked  of  its  prey! 

To  the  charge!  Dress  your  ranks  and  stand  firm. 
Then  away, 

Like  a wave  of  the  Baltic  snow-crested  with  spray; 
As  the  thunder-bolt  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  oak, 
Charge  down  on  the  foe  till  he  reels  from  the  stroke ; 
And  when  the  stem  work  of  the  battle  is  done— 

Lo ! from  Elbe  down  to  Danube  our  Germany’s  one ! 


SAVED  FROM  DEATH. 

Clive  and  I were  engaged  to  be  married,  and 
had  been  so  about  three  months.  We  had  known 
each  other  a great  many  years,  and  he  often  came 
down  to  the  rectory,  till  one  day,  in  a very  un- 
romantic manner,  he  asked  me  if  I would  be  his 
wife ; and  though  there  had  been  none  of  the 
sighings  and  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  we 
read  about,  I knew  that,  in  my  foolish  little  way, 
I was  very  fond  of  Clive ; and  feeling  how  good 
and  true-hearted  and  strong  he  was,  and  how 
glad  I ought  to  be  that  he  would  stoop  to  such 
a poor  little  insignificant  girl  as  I was,  I looked 
up  in  his  brave,  handsome  face,  which  I could 
hardly  see  for  the  tears  swimming  in  my  eyes, 
and  then  I said,  Yes,  I would;  and  then  for  a 
while  I was  clasped  close  to  his  breast,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  could  be  no  more  care 
or  trouble  in  this  world,  and  all  that  I had  to  do 
was  to  nestle  there  to  be  safe  from  all  life-storms 
to  come.  He  kissed  me  then,  gently  and  lov- 
ingly, and  somehow  I felt  very  happy — so  happy 
that  when  my  uncle,  who  had  brought  me  up 
from  a child,  came  into  the  room  I did  not  flinch 
hastily  away,  but  went  to  him  quietly,  and  clung 
to  his  arm,  while  Clive,  in  his  bold,  open  way, 
said,  ‘ ‘ Mr.  Grace,  Mary  has  promised  to  be  my 
wife.” 

Uncle  shook  hands  with  him  warmly,  and 
patted  my  cheek  as  he  drew  me  closer  to  him, 
and  after  that  matters  went  on  in  a very  quiet, 
unexciting  way  for  three  months,  Clive  coming 
down  on  Saturday  night,  and  staying  till  Mon- 
day morning,  when  he  returned  to  his  office  in 
the  city,  and  in  those  days  we  used  quietly  to  talk 
about  the  future : how  in  years  to  come  we  were 
to  be  married,  and  how  we  were  to  plan  and 
contrive  about  our  little  income,  taking  a cot- 
tage somewhere  six  or  eight  miles  from  town, 
and  firing  very  sparingly,  because  Clive’s  sal- 
ary was  any  thing  but  high.  Our  planning, 
though,  was  needless ; for  one  day  Clive  came 
down  in  great  haste,  and  I could  see  by  his  face 
that  he  had  important  news  to  communicate,  and 
so  it  proved.  He  had  been  asked  by  his  em- 
ployers, a large  merchant  firm,  whether  he  would 
like  to  accept  another  appointment. 

“ But  is  it  advantageous  ?”  I asked. 

“ Yes,” he  said,  in  a quiet,  strange  way ; “six 
hundred  a year.” 

“Six  hundred  a year,  Clive!”  I exclaimed. 
“ Why,  we  shall  be  rich!” 

“Rich?  Yes,”  he  said,  taking  my  hand; 
“but  there  is  a drawback.” 

“ A drawback  ?” 

“Yes,  I must  sign  an  agreement  to  serve  them 
for  six  years  certain.  ” 

“Well,”  I said,  “but  is  not  that  advanta- 
geous ?” 

“Perhaps,”  he  said,  looking  veiy  hard  in  my 
eyes  as  he  spoke.  “But  I have  not  told  you 
where  it  is.  ” 

“Not  abroad,  Clive!”  I exclaimed,  as  a sud- 
den pang  shot  through  me. 

“Yes,  love,  abroad — in  Java — at  a Dutch  sta- 
tion. ” 

“But  you  can  not  accept  it,  Clive — six  years 
—you  will  not  leave  me  ?”  Then  I checked  my- 
self, as  I thought  of  my  selfishness,  and  it  struck 
me  that  I was  going  to  be  a stumbling-block  in 
his  path  when  fortune  was  within  his  grasp. 

“Do  you  wish  me  to  give  it  up,  Mary?”  he 
said. 

“Yes — no,  no,  Clive.  I am  selfish!”  I ex- 
claimed. “You  must  not  throw  it  up — it  would 
be  destroying  your  future  prospects.  It  seems 
hard  to  bear — hard  to  wait  for  six  years ; but  we 
must  be  patient.  ” 

I could  say  no  more,  for  the  tears  I had 
striven  to  keep  back  would  come ; but  the  next 
moment  he  held  me  sobbing  in  his  arms  as  he 
whispered,  “Is  there  no  other  way  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty,  darling  !" 

I looked  up  in  his  face,  for,  for  a few  mo- 
ments, I did  not  see  what  he  meant ; but  the 
next  minute  I was  clinging  to  him,  weeping  si- 
lently. And  so  it  fell  put  that:  aj^ighte^p  I was 
my  dear  husband’s  girfesh^iltueSriftf,  soJgirlish, 


that,  as  we  ascended  the  side  of  the  great  ship 
Batavian  at  Gravesend,  I saw  the  sailors  whis- 
pering to  one  another,  and  I felt  my  cheeks  burn, 
because  I knew  that  they  were  saying  I was  such 
a mere  child.  For  it  was  all  like  a dreatp— that 
burned  wedding,  and  the  hasty  preparation  for 
our  voyage.  My  uncle  had  said  that  it  woo  Id  be 
suicidal  for  Clive  to  give  up  so  good  an  appoint- 
ment, and,  though  he  felt  it  bitterly,  he  consid- 
ered with  Clive  that  six  years  was  too  long  a 
separation.  “ Had  it  been  three,”  he  said,  “ he 
would  have  considered  it  our  duty  to  wait but 
as  it  was  for  the  longer  period,  he  yielded  easily 
to  Clive’s  solicitations;  and  in  one  short  fort- 
night all  was  settled;  farewells  had  been  said; 
and  the  great  ship  was  slowly  sailing  down  the 
ever-widening  river. 

It  seemed  so  strange,  so  wonderful,  that  it  re- 
quired at  times  the  reassuring  touch  of  Clive’s 
hand  to  make  me  realize  the  fact  that  we  were 
bidding  farewell  to  the  old  country.  But  so  it 
was ; and  though  my  heart  was  sore  at  parting 
from  my  uncle,  yet  that  sorrow  was  mingled 
with  so  much  happiness  that  I fear  I did  not 
think  enough  of  his  pain. 

The  days  glided  by,  even  as  the  great  ship 
glided  past  the  shores  of  the  old  country,  and 
soon  we  had  seen  the  last  of  the  great  rock-point 
which  they  told  me  was  the  Lizard,  and  we  were 
far  at  sea. 

Had  I been  a queen,  I could  not  have  had 
more  attention  paid  to  me ; the  captain,  mates, 
and  even  the  humblest  sailor,  always  had  a smile 
for  me ; and  as  we  reached  in  time  the  hotter 
regions,  there  was  always  a summons,  and  the 
best  place  reserved  for  poor  little  me,  whenever 
flying-fish,  or  dolphins,  or  a shark  was  in  sight. 

The  days  grew  into  weeks,  and  with  almost 
invariably  pleasant  weather,  the  ship  sailed  on. 
There  seemed  no  danger — nothing  to  apprehend ; 
and  as  I sat  with  the  soft  breeze  fanning  my 
cheeks,  all  the  perils  of  the  sea  of  which  I had 
read  seemed  so  distant  and  impossible  that  I 
could  hardly  believe  the  gentle  rippling  waves, 
and  the  soft  cloud-flecked  sky,  could  possibly  be 
guilty  of  the  cruelties  of  which  we  hear. 

At  last,  though,  came  a cloud,  and  that  cloud 
seemed  to  settle  upon  my  husband’s  brow.  I 
asked  him  the  reason,  and  he  unwillingly  told 
me  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  vessel. 

It  was  upon  one  soft  tropical  evening  that  I 
elicited  that  response  from  him ; and  as  he  spoke 
he  drew  me  closer  to  him  as  we  leaned  over  the 
side,  looking  down  at  the  glittering  starlight  re- 
flected from  the  dark  bosom  of  the  sea.  • 

“ Are  you  keeping  any  thing  from  me,  Clive  ?” 
I said,  gently.  “ Am  I not  to  share  the  trouble 
as  well  as  the  happiness  of  fife  ?” 

“Trouble,  little  one,"  he  said — “trouble*  ought 
never  to  come  near  you.” 

“But  I should  not  be  happy  if  I felt  that  I 
did  not  share  all,  Clive.  By  keeping  me  in 
ignorance  you  would  be  inflicting  the  very  trou- 
ble from  which  you  would  screen  me.  ” 

“ Beaten  with  my  own  weapons,”  he  said, 
lightly,  and  then,  in  an  under-tone  : “ I am  un- 
easy, darling,  about  the  vessel.  ” 

“ But  why  ?”  I said.  “ What  is  there  to  make 
you  uneasy  ?” 

“ Look  along  the  deck,  and  tell  me  what  you 
see.” 

“What  do  I see?  The  man  at  the  steering- 
wheel,  the  men  of  the  watch,  and  the  four  men 
pumping.  ” 

Clive  was  silent. 

“What  makes  you  uneasy,  then?”  I asked, 
after  a while. 

“Darling,”  he  said,  “if  you  had  not  asked 
me,  I should  not  have  told  you ; but  I can  not 
bring  myself  to  seem  wanting  in  confidence. 
Have  you  not  noticed  any  change  in  Captain 
Webster  and  Mr.  Green?” 

“They  have  seemed  a little  more  cheerful 
and  merry  than  usual,”  I said. 

‘ ‘ In  the  cabin — yes  ; but  when  on  deck,  it  has 
not  been  so.  Mary,  darling,  I fear  there  is  trou- 
ble at  hand ; those  four  men  pumping  looks  om- 
inous. ” 

“ Ominous !” 

“Yes,  love.  Three  days  ago  one  man  was 
employed  pumping ; the  next  day  two  men  were 
at  work  at  once,  and  they  were  relieved  again 
and  again ; yesterday,  four  men  were  pumping 
all  day  till  evening,  to-day,  it  was  commenced 
at  daybreak,  and  orders  have,  I know,  been  given 
that  it  is  to  be  kept  up  all  night.” 

“ And  what  does  that  mean  ?”  I asked,  though 
I felt  that  I knew  what  the  answer  would  be. 

“ It  means,  love,  that  we  are  a thousand  miles 
from  any  land,  and  that  the  ship  has  spruug  a 
leak.  ” 

I was  only  a weak  girl  then,  and  very  young, 
so  that  perhaps  my  emotion  may  be  excused ; for 
I felt  a strange  catching  of  my  breath,  and  a 
sense  of  dread  stealing  over  me ; but  I tried  hard 
to  master  it  all,  and  I don’t  think  my  voice  shook 
as  I laid  my  hands  on  Clive’s  breast,  and  said : 
“ Dear  husband,  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty ; let  us  hope  that  in  our  weakness  we  are 
magnifying  the  peril.” 

He  caught  my  hands  in  his,  and  held  me  at 
arms’-length  for  a few  moments,  gazing  down  in 
my  eyes.  “And  I’ve  been  thinking  you  a tim- 
id little  girl,  Mary!”  he  exclaimed, "at  length. 
“ God  bless  you ! Yours  is  indeed  a brave  little 
heart." 

We  were  interrupted  by  a little  display  of  ex- 
citement forward,  and  in  the  dim  light  we  could 
see  that  the  captain  and  both  the  mates  were 
there.  Orders  were  hurriedly  given,  and  soon 
there  was  the  clanking  noise  of  another  pump 
hard  at  work,  with  the  plashing  of  the  water  as 
it  streamed  down  over  the  side.  Lanterns  were 
busily  moving  about,  now  on  deck,  now  disap- 
pearing below.  Then  I heard  calls  for  the  car- 
penter, and  the  captain  giving  loud  orders ; and 
soon  after  there  was  a good  deal  of  bustle  close 
to  the  ship’s  bows ; and  Clive  explained  to  me 
that  they  were  drawing  a sail  under  the  bottom 


of  the  ship,  so  as  to  try  and  stop  the  flood  of 
water,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  danger  was 
growing  greater. 

All  through  that  long  dark  night  we  staid 
on  deck,  listening  to  the  clanking  noise  of  the 
pumps,  and  the  rippling  plash  of  the  water  as  it 
ran  over  the  side ; but  when  morning  broke  it 
was  evident  that  the  danger  was  not  lessened. 
The  captain  looked  pale  and  anxious,  and  there 
was  a sullen  discontented  look  about  the  men, 
who  could  only  with  difficulty  be  prevailed  upon 
to  keep  to  their  work  of  pumping.  About  mid- 
day they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  re- 
fused to  pump  any  longer;  for  the  carpenter, 
having  been  sent  below,  came  up  with  so  bad  a 
report  that  the  men  left  their  work  directly,  and, 
in  spite  of  commands,  and  even  threats,  they  set 
their  officers  at  defiance,  and  began  to  make 
preparations  for  leaving  the  ship. 

“Look  here,  Cap’n  Webster,”  said  an  old 
bluff-looking  sailor;  “we’re  ready  enough  to 
obey,  only  it  ain’t  no  good  to  stop  here,  with  the 
ship  sinking  under  us.  The  murder’s  out  now, 
and  what’s  the  good  of  fighting  again’  it  ? She’s 
started  a plank,  that’s  what  she’s  done ; and  all 
the  pumps,  and  twice  as  many  more,  could  not 
keep  the  water  under.  ” 

“John  Jackson,”  said  the  captain,  “you’re 
the  last  man  I should  have  thought  would  turn 
against  your  captain.  ” 

“So  I am,  cap’n — hang  me  if  I ain’t,”  said 
the  man.  “It’s  no  good,  lads;  I’m  under  or- 
ders again  ; who’s  coming  on  my  side  ?” 

Three  more  men  came  out  of  the  little  group, 
and  followed  the  bluff  old  sailor  to  where  the 
captain  and  the  mates  were  standing  in  front  of 
us;  but  the  rest  of  the  crew  went  on  stolidly 
placing  water  and  provisions  in  a couple  of  the 
boats,  and  at  last  launched  them,  and  were  about 
to  push  off  without  a word  when  Captain  Web- 
ster threw  them  in  a compass  and  gave  them  di- 
rections which  course  to  steer. 

Five  minutes  after  they  were  rowing  swiftly 
away,  when  for  the  first  time  Clive  spoke : “ Is 
there  no  chance  of  saving  the  vessel,  Captain 
Webster?” 

“No,  Sir,”  was  the  reply;  “not  the  slight- 
est. In  two  hours  she  will  have  gone  down.” 

I shivered  as  I heard  these  words ; but  I tried 
to  smile  as  Clive  glanced  round  at  me ; and  then, 
for  the  next  hour,  busy  preparations  for  leaving 
the  vessel  were  carried  on. 

The  boat  left  was  large  and  roomy ; and  upon 
its  being  launched,  sails,  masts,  and  cordage  were 
placed  inside,  with  quite  a heavy  store  of  water 
and  provisions,  every  man  working  hard;  and 
though  they  smiled  at  my  efforts,  I ran  back- 
ward and  forward  from  the  cabin  carrying  nec- 
essaries for  our  use. 

But  at  last  all  was  declared  to  be  in  readiness, 
and  I was  lowered  over  the  side,  Clive  quickly 
taking  his  place  with  me  in  the  boat,  where  there 
were  already  the  four  sailorg ; then  came  the  two 
mates,  and  lastly  the  captain. 

“ You  bear  witness,  gentlemen,  ” he  said,  ‘ ‘ that 
I left  nothing  undone,  and  that  it  was  not  until 
every  effort  had  failed  that  I left  my  ship.”  He 
would  have  said  more,  but  something  which 
caught  his  eye  made  him  shout  to  the  men  to 
seize  their  oars ; and  then,  all  together,  they 
rowed  hard  away  from  the  ship’s  side. 

At  first  I did  not  know  why  this  was  done, 
but  I soon  saw  that  it  was  to  avoid  the  vortex 
which  the  sinking  vessel  would  cause ; for,  be- 
fore five  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  great  ship  be- 
gan to  roll  slowly  from  side  to  side ; and  then,  in 
spite  of  myself,  I uttered  a cry  as  it  gave  a plunge 
forward,  and  seemed  to  dive’ down  out  of  sight, 
leaving  us  alone  upon  the  surface  of  the  great 
waters. 

The  night  came  on  and  passed  slowly  away, 
affecting  us  all  with  a deep  feeling  of  awe  as  we 
thought  of  the  frail  defense  we  had  against  death. 
To  us  the  vast  ocean,  heaving  so  slowly  and  reg- 
ularly beneath,  seemed  then  like  the  threshold  of 
eternity  ; and  I know  that  I trembled  as  I clung 
to  poor  Clive’s  arm,  in  spite  of  his  encouraging 
words.  But  very  little  was  said  that  night;  and 
I know  that  no  one  slept ; but  we  all  sat  watch- 
ing and  longing  for  the  morning. 

At  another  time  I could  have  remained  rapt 
with  wonder  and  joy  at  the  glorious  sunrise, 
which  flooded  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea  with 
orange  and  gold ; but  there  was  the  sense  of  the 
great  solitude  oppressing  me  always,  while  around 
me  were  the  pale  haggard  faces  of  men  who  knew 
the  perilous  strait  in  which  we  lay.  As  the  morn- 
ing broke,  though,  the  captain  rose  up  in  the  bows, 
and  stood  looking  around  in  every  direction  to 
try  if  he  could  make  out  where  the  other  boats 
were,  but,  though  he  tried  again  and  again,  he 
could  see  nothing;  and  we  felt  that  we  were 
alone.  It  was  not  a time  for  repining,  how- 
ever, and  every  man  set  busily  to  work,  arrang- 
ing such  things  as  we  had  in  the  boat ; then  a 
little  mast  was  set  up,  and  a sail  hoisted,  which 
the  soft  breeze  gently  filled ; and  the  boat  began 
to  go  lightly  over  the  swell.  After  a short  con- 
sultation the  captain  determined  to  sail  for  the 
island  of  Amsterdam,  a tiny  speck  in  mid-ocean, 
but  a place  that  might  prove  to  us  a haven  of 
refuge  till  a passing  vessel  could  take  us  off;  for, 
though  at  the  present  time  the  sea  and  sky  were 
serene  and  bright,  we  did  not  know  how  soon  a 
storm  might  arise  to  engulf  our  little  frail  boat. 

One — two — three  days  we  sailed  on ; and  then 
came  a change— a fierce  wind  blowing  from  the 
very  direction  in  which  our  island  lay.  First, 
the  sky  grew  black  with  clouds,  while  the  sea  be- 
came white  and  foaming,  the  waves  each  moment 
curling  up  more  and  more  fiercely,  till  they  beat 
against  the  sides  and  splashed  over.  The  boat’s 
course  was  altered,  the  sail  lowered  all  but  a tiny 
portion,  and  then  the  little  vessel  began  to  ride 
swiftly  over  the  waves,  now  leaping  up  a great 
hill  of  water,  hanging  balanced  on  the  foamy 
ridge,  and  then  plunging  and  gliding  down  into 
a depth  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  that  we 
could  ever  rise.  Then  came  a time  when  every 


one  except  the  captain,  who  sat  pale  and  stern, 
steering  the  boat,  began  to  bale  out  the  water 
which  constantly  dashed  over  the  sides.  Even 
I would  have  helped,  but  every  one  smiled,  and 
tried  to  make  the  part  of  the  boat  I was  in  more 
comfortable  by  putting  up  a portion  of  the  sail, 
so  as  to  screen  me  from  the  spray,  which  was 
now  icily  cold. 

It  might  be  thought  that  in  such  a time  of 
trouble  men  would  have  been  moved  by  selfish 
thoughts ; but  it  was  not  so,  for  again  and  again 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I was  made  the  first  con- 
sideration. When  biscuit  and  water,  or  wine, 
were  passed  round,  I received  always  the  first 
share;  and  all  through  that  wild  and  fearful 
time  even  the  roughest  sailor  there  was  ready  to 
show  me  respect,  and  try  to  do  some  little  act  to 
prove  his  willingness  to  serve  me. 

For  a whole  week  we  were  borne  along  through 
that  great  chaos  of  troubled  waters,  each  moment 
expecting  some  huge  wave  to  engulf  us ; and  then 
slowly  the  tempest  began  to  abate.  First,  the 
wind  went  down,  and  then  by  slow  degrees  the 
waves — so  slowly,  though,  that  losing  care,  now 
that  the  peril  was  supposed  to  be  less  great,  one  of 
the  sailors,  who  was  steering,  allowed  a wave  to 
wash  right  in,  deluging  the  boat  from  end  to  end, 
so  that  it  seemed  about  to  sink,  and  I clung  to 
Clive,  feeling  that  our  last  hour  had  come. 

The  confusion  caused  by  this  sudden  danger 
made  matters  worse ; and  two  of  the  men  plunged 
overboard  with  an  oar  each,  to  keep  themselves 
afloat,  for  they  felt  that  the  boat  was  going  down. 
But  a few  words  from  Captain  Webster  restored 
confidence;  and,  in  spite  of  fatigue,  the  water 
was  attacked,  so  that  each  moment  the  vessel 
rose  higher,  and  at  last  was  entirely  free  once 
more. 

It  was  two  days,  though,  before  the  sun  once 
again  shone  out  to  cheer  our  disconsolate  state 
— disconsolate,  indeed ; for,  in  the  time  of  peril 
the  little  water-casks  had  been  washed  or  thrown 
out,  while  the  greater  part  of  our  provision  had 
floated  away,  at  a time  when  every  thought  had 
been  devoted  toward  keeping  afloat.  The  bis- 
cuit was  saturated,  and  we  were  all  cold  and 
numbed  with  being  so  long  shivering  in  the 
water.  It  almost  seemed  to  chill  our  very 
hearts,  when,  upon  examination  being  made 
of  each  bag  and  case  of  provision,  they  were, 
without  exception,  found  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  exposure. 

“ Looking  will  not  mend  it,  my  lads,”  said  the 
captain,  bravely.  “Let  us  be  hopeful,  and  fight 
through  it  all  as  well  as  we  can.  Never  despair ; 
and  recollect  that  we  have  a charge  here  to  save 
as  well  as  ourselves.” 

He  pointed  to  me  as  he  spoke,  and  the  men 
gave  a faint  cheer,  as,  in  accordance  with  his 
orders,  the  sail  was  once  more  well  hoisted,  the 
boat  trimmed,  and  we  were  once  more  skimming 
over  the  sea. 

Night,  morning — night,  morning,  succeeding 
each  other  for  I don’t  know  how  many  strange 
and  misty  days  of  horror,  with  a gnawing  pain 
of  hunger  tormenting  us,  and  the  pains  of  thirst 
becoming  hourly  more  and  more  unbearable. 
Captain  Webster  held  up  bravely,  and  encour- 
aged us  all ; but  we  could  only  see  that  we  were 
sailing  on  to  our  death — a death  of  torment,  with 
the  burning  sun  above  us,  and  the  mocking  water 
around,  ever  tantalizing,  and,  as  it  were,  asking 
us  to  drink,  as  it  lapped  musically  against  the 
frail  sides,  foaming,  sparkling,  and  pure.  But 
the  captain’s  advice  was  not  always  taken ; and 
though,  with  a faint  smile  upon  his  lip,  Mr. 
Green,  the  fir6t-mate,  owned  to  his  weakness,  he 
persisted,  during  one  frantic  fit  of  agony,  in 
drinking  desperately  the  draft  that  should  hast- 
en his  end ; for  soon  he  grew  delirious,  starting 
as  if  spoken  to,  then  leaping  up,  and  wanting  to 
alter  the  direction  of  the  boat’s  head;  while, 
when  a couple  of  the  sailors  tried  to  restrain  him, 
their  weakness  was  such  that  he  thrust  them 
aside,  and  they  sank  back  in  their  places,  help- 
lessly gazing  at  him  as  he  climbed  over  the  boat’s 
thwarts,  pushed  the  rope  which  held  the  sail 
aside,  and  muttering  angrily,  trampled  upon  me 
as  he  made  at  the  captain  who  was  steering. 
Clive  tried  to  stay  him  ; and,  in  spite  of  my  ef- 
fort to  restrain  it,  I uttered  a loud  scream,  for  the 
poor  creature  seemed  to  catch  his  foot  in  my 
dress  ; and,  before  we  were  aware  of  it,  he  made 
a lurch  sideways,  and  fell  heavily  into  the  water. 

For  a few  moments  we  were  all  petrified  ; but 
the  captain  altered  the  boat’s  course,  and  ran 
back  to  the  spot  where  the  mate  had  disappear- 
ed ; but  though  we  ran  to  and  fro  for  some  time, 
and  every  eye  was  gazing  intently  upon  the  lim- 
pid water,  we  saw  no  more  of  the  poor  mate ; 
and  for  the  rest  of  that  evening  I sat  with  my 
head  bowed  down  upon  my  knees,  praying  that 
help  might  come. 

The  silence  that  reigned  on  board  that  little 
boat  was  almost  startling ; but  it  was  engender- 
ed of  despair,  and  when  in  the  pale  moonlight  I 
looked  up  again,  it  was  to  have  that  despair  which 
was  in  my  breast  augmented  by  the  fixed  stare 
in  poor  Clive’s  eyes. 

I did  not  know  it  then,  but  I learned  it  after- 
ward, that  my  share  of  the  food  and  water  had 
been  daily  augmented  by  the  half  of  bis,  and 
now  it  seemed  that  he  was  dying,  and  that  I was 
to  lose  my  sole  protector.  I flung  myself  fran- 
tically at  his  feet,  and  tried  to  speak ; but  my 
mouth  was  parched  and  dry.  I looked  round 
for  help,  but  it  was  only  to  gaze  upon  four  im- 
passive, stony  figures,  whose  fixed  and  heavy 
eyes  responded  not  to  my  appeal.  There  was  a 
smile,  though,  upon  poor  Clive’s  face  as  he  felt 
my  arms  clasp  him,  and  slipping  from  his  seat, 
lower  and  lower,  he  sat  at  last  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  with  his  head  resting  upon  my  breast, 
while  the  sigh  of  content  that  he  gave  sent  a 
shudder  through  me,  for  my  heart  whispered  that 
it  was  his  last. 

“Throw  some  water  in  his  face — moisten  his 
hair,”g|lpirerpi3i|h^phfjnice,  which  I did  not 
recognize  af:tiie  captain's  j but  I tried  to  obey  it, 
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and  bathed  my  husband’s  forehead,  though  ap- 
parently without  effect,  for  he  lay  motionless,  his 
arms  lightly  circling  me,  and  his  eyes  half  closed ; 
and  then  it  was  that,  with  my  bodily  power  mo- 
mentarily growing  weaker,  my  mental  faculties 
seemed  to  become  more  active,  and  my  tears  fell 
fast,  as  I thought  how  hard  it  was  for  him,  so 
voung  and  brave,  to  die  thus  early.  At  times  I 
asked  myself  whether  I was  to  blame— whether  I 
ought  not  to  have  dissuaded  him  from  accepting 
this  post— to  have  been  content  with  less  brilliant 
prospects  at  home.  I felt  that  it  was  for  my  sake 
he  had  accepted  it,  and  this  was  to  be  the  end ! 

That  long,  long  night  passed;  and  with  the 
rising  sun  I gazed  upon  Clive’s  face  to  find  it  still 
and  placid  as  if  in  sleep.  The  captain,  who  was 
the  only  man  who  moved,  seemed  to  me — for  all 
I saw  was  in  a dreamy,  misty  way — iTTSccure  the 
rudder,  and  then  crawl  forward,  when  he  press- 
ed a scrap  of  biscuit  into  my  hand,  and  from  a 
bottle  would  have  poured  a few  drops  between 
my  lips,  when  one  of  the  sailors  snatched  at  it. 
There  was  a moment’s  struggle,  and  the  precious 
liquid  fell  over  the  side,  the  sailor  making  a dash 
at  it,  and  falling  half  over  the  boat’s  edge,  to  lie 
with  his  face  in  the  water,  too  weak  to  struggle 
back  till  the  captain  and  the  stout  old  sailor 
dragged  him  in  ; but  the  bottle  was  gone. 

A time  of  bright  golden  mist,  with  a red-hot 
globe  seeming  to  scorch  my  head,  and  a time  of 
dense  black  darkness,  the  one  mingling  with  and 
running  into  the  other.  Then  pleasant  visions 
of  green  fields  and  bubbling  streams,  with  deli- 
cious melting  fruits  hanging  over  the  bright  glis- 
tening waters.  Then  the  old  days,  with  Clive 
half  supporting  me  as  we  wandered  in  the  pleas- 
ant lanes,  talking  of  the  happy  future.  Then, 
again,  the  golden  glowing  haze,  and  the  burning 
heat,  the  muttering  of  voices,  the  soft  fluttering 
of  the  sail ; and  then  once  more  the  black  dark- 
ness, mingled  now  with  the  hissing  as  of  mighty 
winds ; and  then  it  seemed  as  if  my  head  sank 
upon  my  husband’s  neck,  and  that  I went  to  sleep. 

And  it  was  so ; but  was  almost  the  long  sleep 
of  death ; and  so  near  had  been  the  end  that  it 
was  not  until  after  days  of  unremitting  atten- 
tion that  reason  returned,  and  I found  that  I was 
lying  in  a cot  in  a dimly  shaded  cabin.  For  a 
long  time  I could  not  realize  the  past — could  not 
understand  where  I was.  There  was  the  heav- 
ing motion  of  a vessel,  the  4 4 wash-wash”  of  the 
water  hurrying  by,  and  occasionally  a heavy  foot- 
step upon  the  deck  overhead.  But  at  last  came 
a sigh,  apparently  close  at  hand,  followed  by  a 
rustling  noise;  and  turning  my  curious  eyes  in 
the  direction,  it  was  for  them  to  encounter  my 
husband’s  face,  but  so  care-worn,  pallid,  and  anx- 
ious as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable.  The  next 
moment  my  feeble  arms  were  round  his  neck,  and 
the  tears  of  thankfulness  were  flowing,  for  I knew 
that  we  were  saved. 

Saved,  indeed ; but  how  near  had  been  our  end 
may  be  divined  when  I relate  that  the  merchant- 
man which  picked  us  up  passed  us  in  the  night ; 
but  the  white  sail  of  our  boat  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a sailor ; and  upon  the  vessel’s  course  be- 
ing changed,  the  impression  at  first  was  that  the 
duty  to  be  performed  was  to  afford  Christian 
burial — a rite,  indeed,  needed  by  the  three  sail- 
ors ; Captain  Webster  and  the  second-mate  being 
the  only  other  survivors. 

A month  later,  weak,  and  the  shadows  of  our 
former  selves,  we  were  landed  at  Madras,  the 
destination  of  the  vessel  which  had  picked  us  up; 
and  soon  after,  but  with  many  a shiver  of  dread, 
we  re-embarked,  to  reach  Java  in  safety.  It  was 
not  for  many  months  that  I recovered  from  a 
strange  nervous  depression,  whose  effect  was  con- 
stantly to  bring  before  me,  in  all  the  vividness 
of  reality,  those  terrible  hours  when  all  seemed 
shrouded  in  a golden  haze,  whose  scorching  heat 
burned  and  wasted  the  life  within  me.  But  by 
degrees  came  restored  health  and  the  calmness 
of  strengthened  nerves.  We  learned  afterward 
that  the  two  boats  with  the  crew  were  also  pick- 
ed up,  after  many  days  of  fearful  suffering,  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  marked  with  indelible  lines 
the  forehead  of  my  husband — a glance  at  which 
at  any  time  is  sufficient  to  bring  back  to  memory 
our  fearful  peril,  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
were  saved  from  death. 


DRILLING  CITIZENS  IN  PARIS. 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  regular 
armies  in  the  field  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
Prussian  advance  on  the  French  capital,  the  citi- 
zens of  Paris  and  the  neighboring  countiy,  be- 
longing to  the  National  Guard,  were  called  out 
for  organization  and  drill.  They  responded  with 
enthusiasm.  The  sketch  which  we  give  on  page 
628  show’s  several  companies  of  these  volunteers 
drilling  in  La  Place  Napoleon  III.,  under  the  in- 
struction of  regular  officers.  Their  appearance, 
scarcely  any  twro  being  dressed  entirely  alike, 
will  remind  many  of  our  readers  of  the  4 4 train- 
ing days’’  which,  a few  years  ago,  used  to  be  the 
w onder  and  delight  of  our  rural  population.  No 
doubt  these  men,  who  would  stand  a poor  chance 
in  the  field  against  the  veterans  of  Prussia,  will 
make  a brave  and  stubborn  defense  behind  the 
ramparts  of  Paris. 


DEFENSE  OF  HAMBURG. 

Taking  a lesson  from  our  own  war,  the  Ger- 
mans, at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  France, 
prepared  to  defend  their  important  rivers  and 
harbors  against  the  operations  of  the  enemy’s 
fleet  by  means  of  torpc  does  and  sunken  ships. 
The  illustration  on  page  l 28  shows  a fleet  of  old 
hulls  prepared  to  be  sunk  t.  r this  purpose  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Hamburg,  the  most 
important  German  sea-port,  on  vhich  it  was  sup- 
posed the  French  would  make  at  immediate  and 
vigorous  attack.  The  inexplicabl ' inactivity  of 
the  French  fleet  rendered  these  pre  -autions  un- 
necessary.  Digitized  by 


INCREDIBLY  HOT. 

A learned  wight,  tw’o  centuries  ago,  address- 
ing the  most  erudite  of  bodies  in.  London  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  universe,  commenced  his 
arguments  with  this  axiom : “ We  all  know  that 
hell  is  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.”  The  good 
man  must  have  been  over-true  to  the  teaching  of 
his  childhood.  Philosophy  had  not  made  him 
unfaithful.  He  accepted  the  extravagant  idea 
that  Gehenna  is  a region  of  fire,  and  assuming 
that  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  in  a molten,  fiery 
condition,  he  made  a self-satisfying  fact  out  of 
two  assumptions.  We  have  all  heard  of  a sect 
who  locate  Hades  in  the  sun ; perhaps  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  heat  seems  more  intense  there  than 
it  can  be  iu  the  middle  of  our  globe.  Impossi- 
ble as  it  may  appear,  some  notion  of  the  actual 
heat  of  the  solar  globe  has  been  arrived  at ; and 
with  a greater  probability  of  correctness  than  can 
be  granted  to  the  corresponding  datum  for  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  Men  have  gone  down  pits 
and  mines  with  thermometers,  and  found  that 
the  heat  increases  at  a certain  rate ; they  have 
assumed  that  this  rate  is  constant,  and  thus  have 
arrived  at  a probable  figure  for  the  temperature  of 
the  earth’s  fiery  heart.  But  this  comes  out  thus  so 
enormous  that  one  can  not  believe  it.  F our  hun- 
dred thousand  degrees  on  the  Fahrenheit  ther- 
mometer is  rather  too  great  a warmth  to  be  cool- 
ly accepted.  It  is  three  times  as  hot  as  the  sun, 
according  to  the  determination  just  alluded  to, 
which  finds  that  the  solar  furnace  would  raise  a 
thermometer — could  one  be  applied — to  123,000 
degrees.  Mind,  this  is  not  a guess ; it  is  a de- 
duction from  the  facts  that  certain  gas  flames  are 
blazing  under  certain  conditions  in  the  sun,  and 
that  the  temperatures  at  which  these  gases  flame 
under  similar  conditions  upon  the  earth  are 
known  or  are  calculable.  The  figure  is  approx- 
imately, if  not  absolutely,  correct ; no  doubt  it  is 
far  nearer  the  truth  than  the  conjectural  earth- 
centre  heat.  A long  mathematical  and  physical 
investigation  was  required  to  find  the  sun-heat, 
the  credit  for  making  which  is  due  to  one  Zoll- 
ner,  an  Austrian  astronomer  of  high  repute. 


THE  REALITIES  OF  WAR. 

One  of  the  strangest  incidents  of  a battle  is 
the  indifference,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  fight- 
ing men  to  the  wounded.  The  army  regulations 
forbid  any  attention  to  the  latter  during  the  fight- 
ing, declaring  that  the  highest  duty  and  most 
pressing  emergency  is  to  win  the  battle,  by  which 
only  can  the  proper  treatment  of  the  wounded 
be  secured.  This  injunction  is  obeyed  quite  as 
often  from  inclination  as  from  a sense  of  duty,  I 
think ; certainly,  the  ruling  idea  of  a soldier  in 
a battle  is  to  kill  the  enemy.  There  is  no  spirit 
within  him  then  but  that  of  slaughter.  But  an 
arrant  coward  in  the  line,  and  compel  him  to  stay 
there,  and  instinct — if  nothing  higher — will  tell 
him  to  take  a musket  and  retaliate  upon  the  men 
who  are  trying  to  slay  him. 

No  more  truthful  words  were  ever  spoken  of 
a soldier  than  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  remarked  of  an  officer  who  was  leading  a 
line  into  action,  “He  is  a brave  man.”  “I 
should  say,”  said  an  aid,  “from  his  deathly 
white  face,  that  he  is  a coward.  ” 4 4 He  is  a brave 
man,”  repeated  the  Duke,  with  emphasis.  “He 
realizes  his  danger,  and  firmly  accepts  it.  Such 
a man  will  ulways  do  his  whole  duty.” 

This,  I think,  is  the  whole  theory  of  bravery 
in  battle — a stem,  heroic  endurance  of  dreadful 
danger  from  a conviction  of  duty.  True,  there 
are  soldiers  of  fortune  and  rattle-brained  mad- 
caps, who  claim  to  love  fighting  for  its  own  sake, 
and  who  go  through  a battle  as  they  would 
through  a steeple-chase ; but  this  is  a kind  of 
frenzy  which  is  not  moral  courage,  and  which  is 
only  just  nearer  to  bravery  than  the  inspiration 
of  opium  or  liquor. 

44  You  are  afraid,”  said  one  officer  jeeringly  to 
another  at  the  opening  of  a battle.  “ Yes,”  was 
the  ready  answer;  “and  if  you  were  half  as 
frightened  as  I,  you  would  have  run  long  ago.  ” 

The  sights  and  sounds  of  a battle  are  well- 
nigh  indescribable.  Noise,  tumult,  danger,  ex- 
citement, all  blend  together  to  make  a scene 
which  can  have  no  parallel  on  the  hither  side  of 
the  infernal  regions.  During  his  first  battle, 
perhaps  the  novelty  of  the  thing  may  fill  the  re- 
cruit with  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  put  fear  in 
the  back-ground ; but  after  that  he  will  find  the 
poetry  of  the  battle-field  somewhat  overdone  in 
44  Hohenlinden,”  and  fighting  itself  rather  a pro- 
saic and  dangerous  butchery.  There  is  nothing 
less  like  a pageant,  I verily  believe,  than  a battle. 
The  arms  are  not  polished  and  shiny  now,  for  the 
dew  of  last  night’s  bivouac  in  the  grass  has  tar- 
nished them ; brilliant  uniforms  have  disappear- 
ed; belts  are  loosened,  or,  in  the  fury  of  the 
fight,  are  thrown  aside  altogether ; shoulder-straps 
and  epaulets  are  discarded,  out  of  wholesome 
regard  for  the  enemy’s  sharp-shooters ; and  after 
the  fight  has  progressed  an  hour  you  will  find 
those  who  are  still  fighting  dirty,  grimy,  and  la- 
boring to  kill  the  enemy  with  about  as  hard  man- 
ual labor  as  a navvy  is  used  to : 

“And  like  smiths  at  their  forges 
Labored  the  red  St  George’s  cannoneers.” 

An  army  the  day  after  a fight  is  like  a ship 
that  has  passed  through  a tornado  and  barely  es- 
caped wreck — shattered,  crippled,  and  almost 
powerless.  Next  to  a defeat,  there  is  nothing  so 
prostrating  to  an  army  as  a victor)’.  A few  score 
men  around  a tom  and  ragged  flag  will  represent 
a regiment;  brigades  have  dwindled  to  regiments, 
and  divisions  to  brigades.  Some  are  killed,  many 
wounded,  and  many  more  have  straggled  or  be- 
come temporarily  mingled  with  other  commands. 
If  every  man  brought  into  a battle  actually  re- 
mained under  orders  until  the  victory  was  won, 
or  until  he  was  killed,  wounded,  or  forced  from 
the  ground  by  pressure  of  numbers,  the  problem 
of  battles  would  be  much  harder  of  solution  than 


it  is.  Experience  has  shown  that  even  the  most 
efficient  and  best  disciplined  regiments  generally 
contain  a modicum  of  poor  fighters,  who  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes : first,  the  skulker,  who 
is  certain  to  leave  the  field  at  the  first  instant  he 
can  withdraw  himself  from  the  eye  of  his  officer 
or  file-closer ; second,  the  straggler,  who  will  fight 
till  the  battle  grows  hot  and  the  danger  thickens, 
and  then  make  for  the  rear,  thinking  he  has  quite 
done  his  part ; and  third,  the  benevolent  coward, 
who  will  not  fight  if  he  can  help  it,  hut  is  anx- 
ious to  save  appearances,  and  so  exerts  himself 
to  help  the  wounded  off'  the  field,  and  forgets  to 
return.  For  the  deficit  in  strength  caused  by 
such  as  these  the  officer  relies  upon  the  fidelity 
and  valor  of  the  good  soldier,  who  never  deserts 
his  colors,  and  who  will  endure  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger and  fatigue  that  he  may  be  on  the  line  with 
his  regiment  when  the  hour  of  trial  arrives. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Tub  famous  Bois  de  Boulogne,  which  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Council  of  War  at  Paris,  as  a defensive 
measure,  is  situated  about  two  miles  north  of  the  city, 
opposite  to  St.  Cloud,  and  on  a peninsula  formed  by 
a bend  of  the  river  Seine.  In  old  times  it  was  a fa- 
vorite hunting-ground  of  the  French  kings;  but  in 
1852  it  was  purchased  by  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and 
converted  into  a magnificent  park.  Two  millions  of 
francs  were  expended  in  making  two  artificial  lakes 
and  islands,  and  in  raising  the  hill  “Mortemart” 
Since  that  time  every  improvement  and  embellishment 
which  taste  could  suggest  and  money  accomplish  have 
been  added  to  a spot  most  charming  by  nature.  The 
park  is  four  miles  long  by  two  wide.  A fine  carriage 
road  winds  around  the  lakes,  for  a distance  of  about 
five  miles— a delightful  drive,  upon  which  the  most 
magnificent  equipages  of  the  French  capital  have  been 
daily  seen.  The  Hippodrome  de  Longchamps,  one  of 
the  finest  race-courses  in  Europe,  is  included  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  contains  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres.  The  whole  park  now  contains  over 
two  thousand  acres,  and  the  total  cost  of  it  has  been 
more  than  fourteen  millions  of  francs. 

The  mystery  connected  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Na- 
than seems  likely  to  remain  a mystery  forever.  The 
coroner’s  jury  charged  with  the  investigation  of  this 
most  singular  case  recently  met  together,  and  formally 
rendered  -a  verdict  of  death  from  wounds  inflicted  by 
an  instrument  known  as  a “dog,”  in  the  hands  of 
“ some  person  or  persons  unknown.”  So  the  inquest 
has  ended,  and  this  black  horror  continues  to  loom  up 
a fearful  mystery  which  never  may  be  unraveled. 

To  the  American  edition  of  the  novels  of  George 
Sand,  published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  has  just 
been  added  the  translation  of  “ M.  Sylvestre,”  forming 
the  third  volume  of  this  handsome  and  attractive  se- 
ries. The  translator,  Mr.  Francis  George  Shaw,  has 
executed  his  difficult  task  with  singular  ability,  and 
has  produced  a version  which  has  all  the  ease  and  free- 
dom of  original  writing. 

The  fish  of  Holland  is  asserted  to  be  noticeably  su- 
perior in  quality  to  that  found  in  most  countries.  The 
Dutch  account  for  this  by  saying  that  they  take  pains 
to  kill  the  fish  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  wa- 
ter, while  the  common  practice  is  to  let  them  struggle 
and  gasp  till  life  is  extinct  By  killing  them  at  once 
the  flesh  does  not  soften,  but  retains  its  compactness, 
and  possesses  a superior  flavor  to  those  that  die  in  the 
usual  way.  The  method  of  killing  is  to  take  a sharp 
knife  and  make  a longitudinal  slit  under  the  tail,  an 
operation  quickly  performed,  and  effective  in  prevent- 
ing that  flabbiness  common  to  fish  suffered  to  struggle 
and  die  by  exhaustion. 

The  bequest,  recently  made  public,  of  a fund  of 
$1,400,000  for  the  endowment  of  a college  for  women, 
in  Boston,  gives  interest  to  some  particulars  relative 
to  the  life  of  the  donor,  the  late  John  Simmons.  Mr. 
Simmons  was  a successful  and  wealthy  merchant  of 
Boston.  He  commenced  business  in  that  city  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  in  association  with  his  brother  Corne- 
lius. Five  years  later  he  commenced  business  alone ; 
and  was  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the  “one-price 
system,”  as  applied  to  the  clothing  business,  in  Boston. 
Before  many  years,  his  business  having  largely  in- 
creased, he  erected  and  removed  to  the  building  known 
as  Simmons’s  Block,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Congress 
and  Water  streets.  By  1854  his  clothing  business  had 
accumulated  for  him  a large  fortune,  and  he  withdrew 
from  trade  and  devoted  himself  to  real  estate  opera- 
tions. He  erected,  in  various  localities,  a large  number 
of  beautiful  business  structures,  and  also  several  line 
houses.  He  also  invested  largely  in  “ Back  Bay”  lands, 
which  eventually  became  very  valuable.  In  liis  busi- 
ness habits  Mr.  Simmons  was  careful  and  energetic. 
He  was  pleasant  and  genial  in  disposition,  and  his 
charities  were  many,  although,  from  his  reserved  and 
unostentatious  nature,  little  was  publicly  known  of 
them.  In  all  respects  a straightforward  and  scrupu- 
lously just  man  in  his  transactions,  he  filled  no  place 
in  the  public  eye  during  life,  and  only  in  his  death  has 
his  name  become  familiar. 

The  property  given  is  estimated  at  present  at  $1,300,- 
QP0  or  $1,400,000.  By  the  will  it  is  to  be  accumulated 
to  $1,900,000,  when  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection 
and  support  of  the  “ Simmons  Female  College,”  an  in- 
stitution “for  the  purpose  of  teaching  medicine,  mu- 
sic, drawing,  designing,  telegraphy,  and  other  branches 
of  art,  science,  and  industry  best  calculated  to  enable 
women  to  acquire  an  independent  livelihood.” 

A young  lady  living  in  one  of  our  suburban  cities 
happened,  one  day,  in  passing  a barber’s  shop,  to  see 
her  intended  husband  sitting  with  closed  eyes,  and  a 
man  fanning  him.  Thinking  he  must  have  been  taken 
suddenly  ill,  she  rushed  in  to  his  assistance.  She  was 
chagrined  to  find  he  w as  only  having  his  mustache 
dyed.  But  she  got  some  of  the  dye  stuff  on  her  cheek, 
which  so  disgusted  her  that  she  broke  off  the  engage- 
ment * 

According  to  the  latest  computations,  there  are  prob- 
ably about  seventy-five  thousand  Chinese  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  Of  these,  not  far  from  thirty  thousand  are 
engaged  in  working  the  mines. 

The  Samson  of  the  South  lives  in  Calhoun  County, 
Mississippi.  He  is  about  thirty-five  years  old,  and 
weighs  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  He  has 
been  known  to  carry  three  bars  of  railroad  iron,  when 
it  takes  from  three  to  five  ordinary  men  to  carry  one. 
He  can  take  a cask  containing  forty  gallons  of  whisky 
or  water  and  raise  it  from  the  ground  and  drink  out 
of  the  bung-hole  with  as  much  ease  as  others  could 


out  of  a common  pitcher ; and  he  has  frequently  taken 
a barrel  of  flour  under  each  arm,  and  balancing  a sack 
of  salt  on  his  head,  carried  them  for  several  hundred 
yards  with  apparently  little  effort. 

Joseph  Strauss,  the  celebrated  composer,  recently 
died.  His  body  was  laid  out  in  state  in  his  house  in 
Vienna.  The  coffin  was  covered  with  wreaths  of 
flowers,  and  on  the  right,  on  a velvet  cushion,  was 
placed  the  Hanoverian  Order  of  Ernest  Augustus,  and 
the  violin  of  the  dead  musician,  with  the  strings 
broken.  Beside  it  lay  the  bow,  covered  with  crape. 
The  violin  is  the  same  one  upon  which  he  played  for 
years  to  so  many  thousands  of  delighted  listeners,  and 
was  placed  in  his  grave.  He  was  the  composer  of  over 
300  musical  works,  and  leaves  some  200  “arrange- 
ments.” 

The  Royal  Scientific  Institute  has  awarded  a gold 
medal  to  Signor  Guattari,  in  recognition  of  what  it 
considers  an  important  invention.  This  is  an  atmos- 
pheric telegraph,  in  which  compressed  air  performs 
what  is  done  in  ordinary  telegraphs  by  an  electric  bat- 
tery. By  an  ingenious  system  of  tubes  and  stop-cocks 
currents  of  air  are  created,  which  set  in  motion  a lever 
connected  with  the  writing  apparatus.  The  machin- 
ery is  very  simple,  and  unaffected  by  atmospheric 
changes.  Successful  experiments  have  been  mado 
with  it. 

A certain  judge  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  having  had  a load  of  wood  brought  into  his 
door-yard,  a Chinese  wood-sawyer  applied  for  the  job 
of  sawing  it  “How  muchee?”  asked  the  judge. 
“ Hap  dollar,”  replied  John.  A bargain  was  about 
to  be  struck,  wheu  an  Irish-American  citizen  de- 
manded the  job.  “How  much?”  again  asked  the 
judge.  “A  dollar  and  a half,”  replied  the  American 
citizen.  The  judge  demurred,  replying  that  the  Chi- 
naman had  just  offered  to  do  the  same  work  for  half 
a dollar.  “However,”  he  said,  “as  I prefer  to  en- 
courage w hite  American  labor,  I will  pay  you  a dollar 
and  a half.”  The  judge  returned  some  hours  after- 
ward, and,  to  his  surprise,  found  the  Chinaman,  and 
not  the  white  man,  at  work  upon  his  wood-pile. 
“How’s  this,  how’s  this?”  said  his  Honor;  “who 
told  you  to  saw  my  w’ood?”  “Melican  man,”  said 
John.  “How  muchee  he  pay?”  queried  the  judge. 
“Hap  dollar,”  said  John.  The  judge  accepted  this 
lesson  on  cheap  Asiatic  labor. 

Indiana  papers  relate  a wonderful  tale  of  a “spir” 
child,”  a little  girl,  apparently  five  years  old,  who  at- 
tends a lady  of  Fredonia  wherever  she  goes.  The  lit- 
tle creature  has  been  seen  by  many  persons,  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  capture  the  mystery,  but  it 
always,  when  approached  for  this  purpose,  becomes 
invisible ! Only  once  has  it  ever  been  seen  elsewhere 
than  following  the  lady  alluded  to.  This  lady,  having 
been  followed  by  the  little  phantom  for  about  ten 
years,  has  become  quite  accustomed  to  it,  and  ex- 
hibits no  alarm  at  its  appearance. 

A very  skillful  engineering  operation  was  recently 
performed  under  the  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  in  this  city.  In  consequence  of  a 
change  of  grade  in  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Sixty, 
eighth  and  Seventy-second  streets,  the  two  large  iron 
pipes  which  supply  the  city  below  Central  Park  with 
Croton  water  were  uncovered ; and  it  was  necessary 
to  lower  them  about  four  feet,  to  protect  them  from 
frost  and  other  injuries.  It  was  considered  important 
to  prevent  any  interruption  to  the  flow  of  the  Croton 
—a  difficult  task,  the  nipes  being  laid  in  a trench  cut 
through  solid  rock.  Before  they  could  be  moved  an 
inch  one  side  of  the  trench  had  to  be  blasted  and  re- 
moved with  the  utmost  precaution.  A temporary  bed, 
eight  to  ten  feet  wide,  was  prepared,  and  the  Croton 
mains,  each  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  1000 
feet  in  length,  were  slipped  sideways  on  wooden 
blocks.  This  was  done  with  great  care,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  any  of  the  joints.  The  magnitude  of  this 
task  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  weight  of 
every  foot  .of  pipe,  including  the  water  contained 
therein,  was  about  1500-  pounds.  A trench,  twelve 
feet  wide  and  of  proper  depth,  was  then  excavated 
through  the  solid  rock  along  the  centre  of  the  avenue, 
and  the  pipes  lowered  into  it,  without  disturbing  the 
flow  of  water. 

Instances  have  been  mentioned  in  the  German  pa- 
pers of  six  or  seven  brothers  serving  simultaneously  in 
the  present  war.  In  1866  eight  brothers  of  the  Tres- 
kow  - Radojewo  family  .fought  under  the  Prussian 
standard;  and  now  nine  of  them  are  in  the  German 
army. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  within  a few 
years  past  in  appliances  for  extinguishing  fire.  A 
new  invention,  by  w’hich  carbonic  acid  gas  is  ejected 
into  a burning  building,  thereby  immediately  extin- 
guishing the  fire,  promises,  if  successful,  to  surpass 
all  other  methods.  A company  has  been  organized  in 
Brooklyn  who  propose  to  construct  a reservoir  and 
lay  down  pipes  for  conveying  the  gas  to  any  fire.  It  is 
also  reported  that  a similar  company  is  to  be  formed 
in  New  York. 

The  entire  altitude  of  the  Lincoln  Monument  lately 
erected  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Union  Square  is 
twenty-threefeet  The  statue  is  of  bronze,  representing 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  modem  costume,  and  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Browne,  the  sculptor  of  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington  on  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Square. 
The  monument  was  ordered  by  the  Union  League 
Club,  and  was  cast  in  Philadelphia. 

Indiana  manages  to  get  up  most  extraordinary  mys- 
teries. The  latest  sensation  is  reported  from  a place 
in  one  of  the  interior  counties  of  that  State,  where 
a new  house,  occupied  by  a respectable  family,  is 
a constant  target  for  stones  hurled  at  It  by  unseen 
hands.  The  stones  are  thrown  at  all  hours  of  day  and 
night,  but  never  w’hen  any  one  is  on  the  watch.  A 
guard  has  repeatedly  been  set  all  around  the  house, 
but  nothing  unusual  occurs  until  every  one  has  with- 
drawn. Then  comes  a volley  of  stones ! This  state  of 
things  has  existed  for  six  weeks,  according  to  report, 
but  the  mystery  remains  as  great  as  ever.  The  family 
are  resolved  to  stay  In  the  house  as  long  as  a timber  is 
left  to  protect  them;  but,  as  they  have  been  forced  to 
board  up  the  windows,  the  glass  all  having  been  bro- 
ken, it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  have  a rather  dark 
time  of  it 

After  a lady  has  received  the  usual  amount  of  wed- 
ding presents  it  would  seem  almost  needful  for  her  to 
open  a shop  of  exchange,  in  order  to  utilize  her  gifts. 
Not  long  ago  a New  York  lady  received  three  sewing- 
machines,  six  large  Family  Bibler,  and  ten  ict  pitchers 
among  licr  fcri  C-d  presents. 
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9.— CHURCH  AT  ASCHAFFENBURG. 


1. — BRIDGE  AT  FRANKFORT. 


the  second  sketch).  Parts  of  it  are  very  old,  the 
nave  being  said  to  date  from  the  ninth  century. 
The  plan  of  the  building  is  remarkable,  as  the 
transepts,  instead  of  being  between  the  nave  and 
the  chancel,  are  close  to  the  west  end,  while  the 
cloisters  surround  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
Here  are  three  noteworthy  monuments,  namely, 
Cardinal  Albert,  of  Brandenburg,  a beautiful 
life-size  bass-relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
a canopy  supporting  a sarcophagus  which  has 
crystal  panels,  and  contains  the  body  of  a saint. 
This  church  stands  on  a hill,  and  is  approached 
by  a picturesque  flight  of  steps. 

Between  Aschaffenburg  and  Wurzburg  the 
Main  winds  considerably,  and  the  scenery  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque.  The  river  flows  between 
lofty  hills,  with  grand  masses  of  rock  projecting 


from  them,  and  as  we  approach  Wertheim  the 
vines  are  replaced  by  beautiful  woods. 

Wertheim  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  Main  and 
the  Tauber,  and  at  the  point  where  the  two 
streams  unite  stands  the  stately  Watch-Tower 
(sketch  No.  3).  This  Watch-Tower  is  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  among  the  quaint 
roofs  and  gables  of  the  houses  to  the  right  ap- 
pears the  curious  spire  of  the  parish  church,  wl  ile 
the  whole  scene  is  backed  by  the  lofty  hills  on 
which  stands  the  Castle  of  Ldwensteiu. 

Next  is  reached  'he  village  of  Zell,  with  its  two 


walk  through  the  quaint  streets  of  the  old  town ; 
to  peep  into  the  Cathedral,  with  its  curious  fres- 
cos, executed  in  1427  by  Stephen  of  Cologne; 
to  view  the  modern  paintings  of  the  Rbmer ; the 
remarkable  church  of  St.  Leonard  ; and  lastly, 
the  quaint  old  bridge,  the  subject  of  sketch  No. 
1 on  this  page. 

At  Aschaffenburg,  where  the  tourist  quits  the 
railway,  the  beauties  of  the  Main  begin.  The 
town  is  very  prettily  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  The  Castle  first  attracts  the  ob- 
servation of  the  tourist,  a remarkable  building, 
with  five  lofty  square  tow  ers,  capped  with  bulb- 
shaped spires.  It  is  now  one  of  the  numerous 
palaces  owned  by  the  King  of  Bavaria.  Still 
more  interesting  is  the  “ Pfarr”  Church,  or  chief 
parish  church  of  Aschaffenburg  (the  subject  of 


The  majority  of  American  sight-seers  in  Ger- 
many confine  their  tours  to  the  Rhine,  and  know 
but  little  of  the  beautiful  tributaries  of  that  glo- 
rious river.  One  of  these  is  the  Main,  on  whose 
banks  stands  the  old  imperial  city  of  Frankfort. 
Where  it  flows  into  the  Rhine,  at  Mayence,  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  low  and  flat,  and  its  stream 
is  broad,  slow,  and  muddy.  The  first  place  of 
interest  is  Frankfort,  a city  where  some  people 
think  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  except  Dan- 
necker’s  overrated  statue  of  Ariadne.  Such 
peo  are  wrong.  It  is  well  worth  while  to 
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secularized  abbeys,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a 
printing-office,  and  in  it  the  first  steam  printing- 
press  in  Europe  was  established.  The  little 
town  consists  of  one  long  picturesque  street, 
hemmed  in  between  precipitous  hills  and  the  riv- 
er (sketch  No.  4). 

Directly  the  Convent  of  Hummelspforte  is  pass- 
ed, Wurzburg  breaks  on  the  view,  and  presents 
a most  attractively  medieval  appearance,  looking 
more  like  the  back-ground  of  a picture  by  Van 
Eyck  or  Memling  than  an  actually  thriving 
busy  town.  On  one  side  of  the  river  rises  a 
grand  rocky  hill  crowned  by  a castle.  At  the 
foot  of  this  hill,  and  also  across  the  river,  are  a 
cluster  of  gables,  spires,  and  towers,  backed  by 
vine-clad  hills  (No.  5).  The  two  parts  of  the 
town  are  joined  By  a fine  old  bridge  with  gigan- 
tic statues  on  each  pier.  The  interior  view  of 
Wiirzburg  is  somewhat  disappointing.  White- 
wash, improvements,  and  biirgermeisters  have  all 
lent  their  aid  to  rob  this  fine  old  city  of  the 
Prince  Bishops  of  as  much  interest  as  possible. 
However,  fifty  years  of  modern  vandalism  have 
not  sufficed  entirely  to  destroy  the  grand  monu- 
ments of  eight  centuries,  and  the  numerous 
churches,  hospitals,  and  convents  with  which 
the  piety  of  a former  time  adorned  this  town 
still  make  it  a place  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  antiquary  or  artist.  The  most  ancient  church 
is  that  of  St.  Burkhardt  (sketch  No.  6),  and 
the  part  of  Wurzburg  which  retains  most  of  its 
old  picturesqueness  is  that  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Main. 

The  last  sketch  (No.  7)  represents  one  of  the 
immense  pleasure-gardens  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Wurzburg,  which  are  devoted  principally  to 
wine  and  beer  drinking.  Will  our  fair  readers 
be  horrified  if  we  tell  them  that  in  these  gardens 
the  ladies  of  Gel-many  are  to  be  seen  imbibing 
liberal  quantities  of  these  beverages  ? But  such 
is  the  case.  Whole  families — parents,  grand- 
parents, and  children  of  all  ages — visit  these 
gardens  together,  enjoying  pleasant  social  inter- 
course or  listening  to  music. 


The  JPhrenolofficnl  Journal  is 

a First-Class  Family  Magazine,  devoted  to  Phrenol- 
ogy, Ethnology,  Physiology,  and  Education. 
Terms— $3  00  a year ; single  numbers,  30  cents.  To 
all  who  subscribe  at  once,  sending  20  cents  extra  for 
mailing,  one  of  Prang's  celebrated  Chromos,  “The 
Doctor,”  published  at  $6  00,  will  be  sent  free. 


The  Christian  Union  is  a First- 

Class  Weekly  Religious  and  Family  Newspaper,  ed- 
ited by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  $3  00  a year. 

The  “ Phrenological  Journal,”  $3  00  a year ; “ The 
Christian  Union,”  S3  00  a year ; “ The  Doctor,”  $5  00, 
and  “Marshall’s  Household  Engraving  of  Washing- 
ton,” never  sold  for  less  than  $5  00,  will  all  be  sent  to 
new  subscribers  for  $6  00.  20  cents  extra  for  mailing. 
Send  at  once  to  S.  R.  Wells,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

N.B.— Either  of  Harper's,  with  the  Journal,  a year 
for  $5  50,  or  with  all  the  above  for  $7  50.  S.  R.  W. 


(GILES,  WALES,  & CO.),  MARION,  N.  J., 

Manufacturers  °f  AMERICAN  nf  Watches,  Pendant  Winders  and  Key  Winders, 

BOTn  NICKEL  AND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS,  WITH  DAMASKEEN  FINISH. 

Constantly  on  hand,  fnll  lines,  all  sizes,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Diamond-Set,  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute  Repeat- 
ers, Independent  1-4,  1-5  Split  and  Fly-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  different  times,  for  timing  Horses, 
Artillerymen,  &c. 

tw~  Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  inclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade  gener- 
ally. Ask  your  Jeweler  to  see  the  MARION  watches. 

Wholesale  Warerooms,  13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER,  & CO,  142  Lake  St,  Chicago,  111. 


have  opened 
A NEW  INVOICE  OF 


striped,  plain,  and  filled  centres,  in  new  designs  and 
coloring,  at  extremely  low  prices. 

Also,  an  elegant  assortment  of 

ROMAN  STRIPED  FALL  SHAWLS. 


fiT  Watch  No.  1089,  Stem  Winder,  bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic  Atherton  and  Co.,  Ma- 
rion, N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  earned  by  me  from  December, 
1868,  to  January  17th,  1870,  its  total  variation  being  only  TWO  SECONDS  in  the  entire  time. 
New  York,  Jan.  17,  1870.  L.  E.  CHITTENDEN,  Late  Reg.  U.  S.  Treas. 


Paris  and  Domestic 
FALL  AND  WINTER  CLOAKS, 
in  Velvet,  Silk  Plush,  Astrakhan,  and  Cloth. 
LADIES’  EMBR’D  BREAKFAST  JACKETS, 
in  great  variety. 

CHILDREN’S  AND  MISSES’  FALL  AND  WINTER 
SUITS, 

in  new  patterns  and  textures,  just  imported. 

A choice  line  of 

PARIS -MADE  RECEPTION  AND  WALKING 
DRESSES, 

the  latest  designs  and  elegantly  trimmed. 

Also, 

A Large  Stock  of  Domestic-made  HATS, 
at  extremely  attractive  prices. 

PARIS  AND  DOMESTIC  MADE  BONNETS  AND 
HATS, 

trimmed  and  untrimmed,  fall  styles,  just  received. 
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FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

“ I have  used  my  Wheeler  & Wilson  Machine 
eight  years,  without  the  slightest  repairs,  and  it 
is  in  as  good  running  order  as  the  day  it  was 
bought.  I have  the  first  dozen  needles  that  came 
with  the  machine,  all  complete  except  the  wear. 
The  coarse  needle  is  worn  nearly  to  the  eye  in 
doing  all  the  coarse  sewing.  The  machine  has 
been  run  nearly  every  day  in  the  week.” — Mrs. 
P.  S.  Eldridge,  Sharon  Centre,  N.  Y. 
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Illustrations.— Employmeut  Committee.— Li- 
brary, Young  Meu’s  Christian  Association  Build- 
ing, New  York.— Lecture-Room.— Reading-Room. 
—Gymnasium.— Pacific  Railroad  Mission. — Street- 
Preaching.— “He  who  draws  that  Card  will  hold 
the  best  Hand  he  ever  held  in  his  Life.” 

MORNING-GLORIES. 

SIX  WEEKS  IN  FLORIDA. 
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STAFFORD’S  IRON  AND  SULPHUR 
POWDERS. 

Nothing  builds  up  and  strengthens  the  sys- 
tem like  iron;  nothing  purifies  the  blood  like 
Sulphur.  Stafford’s  Iron  and  Sulphur  Pow- 
ders cure  every  blood  disease  the  human  flesh 
is  heir  to.  Pimples,  boils,  or  scrofulous  sores 
disappear  instantly ; female  weakness  and  irreg- 
ularities corrected;  dyspepsia,  sick  headache, 
etc.,  cured  without  fail.  Cures  in  all  cases 
guaranteed,  or  money  returned.  Sold  by  all 
druggists,  and  by  Hall  & Ruckel,  Wholesale 
Druggists,  218  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. — [Com.] 


Broadway,  4th  Ave.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 


One  seldom  finds  a more  entertaining  book.” 


manufactured  by  the  proprietors, 


WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

N.  W.  Cor.  FOURTH  & VINE  STS. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

DEPOT,  18  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  Nile,  Red  Sea,  and 
Gennesareth,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus. 
By  J.  Macgregor,  M.A.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  $2  50. 


A History  of  Watch  - Making,  illustrated 
with  fine  engravings,  and  containing  very  valu- 
able and  useful  information  to  all  watch  wearers 
and  watch  buyers,  will  be  sent  to  any  one,  post- 
paid, by  addressing  Howard  & Co.,  No.  785 
Broadway,  New  York.  (Please  state  that  you 
saw  this  notice  in  Harper  s Weekly.') — [Com.) 
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Duhan. 
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ANNE  FURNESS.  By  the  Author  of  “Mabkl's 
Progress,"  “Vrromoa,"  &c. 

MADAME  MERE. 

THE  FAUN  OF  PRAXITELES. 

ANTEROS.  By  the  Author  of  “ Guv  Livingstone," 
&c. 

LITERARY  FORGERIES. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED, 


The  “Rob  Roy” is  a canoe  in  which  Mr.  Macgregor 
had  paddled  his  way  over  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  many 
lands,  and  in  which,  a few  months  ago,  he  journeyed 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  followed  the  course  of 
the  Jordan,  by  reason  of  the  light  draught  of  his 
little  vessel  penetrating  to  spots  heretofore  never 
visited  by  Europeans.  Mr.  Macgregor  wields  the  pen 
as  lightly  as  the  paddle,  and  narrates  his  adventures 
in  a style  that  does  not  often  weary. — N.  Y.  Evening 


The  subscriber  is  now  prepared  to  offer  such  in- 
ducements to  persons  of  either  sex  who  will  canvass 
for  the  sale  of  books  by  subscription  as  will  make  it 
more  lucrative  than  almost  any  occupation  now  open 
to  intelligent,  energetic,  and  persevering  effort.  The 
works. he  is  now  selling  through  Agents  are  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit.  Ministers,  students,  teachers, 
aud  every  one  may  feel  that  they  are  spreading  truth 
while  engaged  in  their  circulation.  Let  all  who  are 
desirous  of  such  employment  apply  soon,  as  territory 
is  being  rapidly  taken.  For  particulars,  address 
AVERY  BILL, 

Care  of  Harper  & Brothers, 

331  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  work  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
on  receipt  of  $2  50. 


For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION. 
It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold  by  Druggists. 
Depot,  49  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


BOYS!  NOW  is  the  time  to  hunt,  trap,  and 
catch  game.  “The  Hunter’s  Guide  and  Trap- 
per’s Companion,”  enlarged  and  improved,  will  tell 
you  how  to  hunt,  make  traps,  and  to  catch  all  ani- 
mals from  the  squirrel  to  the  bear.  It  is  the  only  re- 
liable book.  35,000  sold  last  year.  Send  for  it.  It 
has  all  the  “Secrets,”  “Recipes,”  Ac.,  &c.  A neat 
hook,  and  mailed  free  for  only  25  cts.,  8 for  $1,  by  the 
publishers,  HUNTER  & CO.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


OUR  FRITZ 


$3  WATCH!  $3  WATCH, 

THE  GREAT  EUROPEAN 


Military  galop,  with  national  melody  “Ich  bin  ein 
Preusse,”  40c.  “Up  and  Away”  galop,  Faust,  35c. 

“Jolly  Brothers  A galop,  35c.  Wedding -Festival 
Waltzes,  Strauss,  50c. 

Blue  Danube  Waltzes,  50c.  Fisherman’s  Daughter, 
song,  30c.  My  Latest  Captivation,  comic,  35c. 

FREDERICK  HU  ME,  S25  Broadway. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Magazine,  One  Copy  for  One  Year $4  00 

Weekly,  One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

Bazar,  One  Copy  for  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any  two  for  $7  00. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


“THE  LITERARY  WORLD:” 

A Sixteen -page  Monthly  Paper.  Reviews  of  all  lead- 
ing New  Books;  Literary  News ; a complete  Month- 
ly List  of  American  Publications.  Fifty  Cents  per 
Year.  Sample  Copies,  Seven  Cents.  S.  R.  CROCKER, 
Publisher,  32  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Maes. 


HAVE  APPOINTED 


ALL  READERS  OF  LITERATURE, 

NOTE  THIS. 

A PORTABLE  LEAF  CUTTER. 

A want  long  felt  fully  filled ; as  with  it  the  leaves  of 
Magazines,  &c.,  may  be  neatly  trimmed  for  binding  or 
reading  in  a moment,  thus  saving  the  annoyance,  usual 
to  readers,  of  cutting  the  leaves  by  the  common  mode. 

We  will  mail  one  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of 
Two  Dollars  ($2).  Address  J.  N.  JOHNSON  & CO., 
Rochester,  Beaver  County,  Pa. 


J.  F.  WILLIAMS  & CO.,  Jewelers, 

561  Broadway,  New  York, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  U.  S., 

And  have  authorized  them  to  sell  their  great  Eureka 
Aluminum -Gold  Watches  for  Three  Dollars,  and 
to  warrant  each  aud  every  one  to  keep  correct  time  for 
one  year.  This  Watch  we  guarantee  to  be  the  best  aud 
cheapest  time-keeper  that  is  now  in  use  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  The  works  are  in  double  cases,  Lady’s  and 
Gent’s  size,  aud  are  beautifully  chased.  The  cases  are 
made  of  the  metal  now  so  widely  known  in  Europe  as 
Aluminum  Gold.  It  has  the  exact  color  of  Cold,  which 
it  always  retains ; it  will  stand  the  test  of  the  strongest 
acids ; no  one  can  tell  it  from  Gold  only  by  weight,  the 
Aluminum  Gold  being  one-fourth  lighter.  The  works 
are  all  made  by  machinery, 'the  same  as  the  well-known 
American  Watch.  The  Aluminum  is  a cheap  metal, 
hence  we  can  afford  to  sell  the  Watch  for  $3  and  make 
a small  profit.  We  pack  the  Watch  safely  in  a small 
box  and  send  it  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  $3  50 ; fifty  cents  for  packing  and  postage. 
A key  is  sent  free  with  each  Watcn.  Money  snonld  be 
sent  by  Post-Oflice  Money  Order  or  in  a Registered 
Letter.  Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 
J.  F.  WILLIAMS  A CO.,  Jewelers, 

561  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 


estb.  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  ,m. 

sapolio, 

For  General 

Household  purposes 

IS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  THAN  SOAP. 


DON’T  BE  WITHOUT  IT  !— “Godey’s  Lady’s 
Book  Receipts.”  Edited  by  S.  Annie  Frost. 
The  work  of  thousands  of  busy  fingers,  andpuhlished 
at  the  thousands'  request.  Price  $2  00.  Sold  every 
where,  or  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

EVANS,  STODDAET,  & CO.,  Philadelphia. 


FAC -SIMILE 

WALTHAM  WATCHES. 


1C  The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 

O I ->  Metal ’’ (Improved  Oroide) These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 

Jt  20  thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
y T as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 

I \’TW  v J 3>  25  memlations.  Prices:  -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 

and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
It  ml  — — _ $200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  aud  extra  fine  watch,  full- 

jeweled  patent  lever,  eqnaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
A magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
JOB  . special  certificate.  All  onr  watches  arc  in  hnnting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies'  sizes. 

■ I * nanVrTi^  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
fT  one-tenth  the  price. 

r The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— N.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  oflice,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  he  paid  for  on  delivery, 

C.  12.  COLLINS  Sc  CO.,  No.  335  ^ stairs),  New  York. 


Genuine  Oroide -Gold  Hunting  Cases,  $20.  Chro- 
nometer Balance,  $25.  Warranted  reliable  Time- 
Keepers.  Sent  on  approbation,  C.  O.D.,  to  he  exam- 
iuenftn  paving  Express  agent  the  freight  charges  only. 
JOHN  FO'GGAN,  President  Oroide-Gold  Watch  Co., 
No.  79  Nassau  Street,  N.Y. 


inn  aaa  SOLD.— Magic  Photographs.  Wonder- 
LUUiUUU  fill  and  carious.  They  please  every  body. 
25  cents  a package ; 5 packages,  $1.  W.  C.  WEMYSS, 
3 Astor  Place,  N.  Y.  The  Library  of  Love,  50  cents. 


WAS  cured  of  DEAFNESS  and  CATARRH 
by  a simple  remedy,  and  will  send  the  receipt 
Be/  Mrs.  M.  C.  LEGGETT, 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 


A DAY  1 40  new  articles  for  Agents.  Sam- 
ples seut/rre.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


$25 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


A WEEK_paid 

Address  SA 


rents  in  a, new  business. 

IISSSFWY**00*  Me- 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


October  1,  1870.] 
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To  the  Ladies  of  the  United  States. 

Call  for  the  WRIGHT  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S 

ALPACA  BRAIDS 

in  the  following  Celebrated  Brands,  and  use  no  other. 
Stearns'  Gold  Band— warranted  full  6 yards. 

Stearns’  XX — 

Stearns’  XXX— in  Nos.  29,  49,  53,  C5,  C9,  73, 81,  and  85. 

The  Finest  and  Best  ever  Made  in  this  Country. 
Wright  Mfg.  Co.’s  Best  Crown  Alpaca— 6 yards. 

“ “ “ Oriental  Alpaca—  “ 

“ “ “ FopularNos.29,49,53,69,73,81,andS5. 

“ “ “ Mixed  and  Fancy  Plaid  Braids. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  who  keep  the  Best  Quality. 
A.  W.  STEARNS,  Treasurer, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

“COMING  TO  THE  PARSON,” 

A Group  of  Statuary 

groups,  suitable  for 
/ Ornament,  will  be  de- 


. mIM  a discount  allowed  in 

compensation.  Send 
C0M'MQ  T°  ™t  mcK0»  for  Illustrated  Cata- 

logue  and  Price-List  to 

JOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


1 GLED  BANNER,"  Rich,  Rare,  and  Racy  as  ever, 
now  offers  to  all  new  subscribers  its  new  and  elegant 
Engraving,  19x24,  entitled  “ Tint  Pioneer  of  Amer- 
ica,” and  in  addition  will  send  the  paper  fifteen  months 
for  only  75  cents.  It  is  a large  8-page  40-column  pa- 
per, Ledger  size,  illustrated,  and  filled  to  overflowing 
with  Sketches,  Wit,  Humor,  Fun,  Fact  and  Fancy, 
Sense,  Poetry,  &c.,  <fcc.  “ The  Rogues’  Corner  ” ex- 
poses every  swindle  and  hnmbng.  200  swindling  con- 
cerns “ventilated  ’’  in  one  year.  S years  established. 
Immense  circulation.  Our  new  engraving,  the  cost  of 
which  was  nearly  $1000,  is  given  gratis,  sent  prepaid 
on  roller,  and  is  of  interest  to  every  body.  Usual  price 
$3.  You  can  now  secure  it  and  the  “Banner”  for  15 
months  for  only  75  cents.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Now  is  the  Time. 

Specimens,  6 cents.  Address 
STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

m,.  | DO  YOL'R  OWN  PRINT- 

kl  ING  with  a NOVELTY  JOB 

iVJ SESLsrS*  PRINTING  PRESS, 

md  - -■■■.  /nfcf'l  the  best  press  ever  made  for 
: t*ie  purpose,  and  second  to 

■ttfPTnrWw  noue  f°r  the  use  of  Gen- 

oral  Job  Printers. 

fir  . y adapted  for  Buxines s Print- 

JHMmkkMLw  ' * ing,  for  Church,  Sabbath  - 
School,  and  Society  work,  and 
also  for  Missionary  and  Educational  purposes,  or  for  a 
Village  Newspaper  and  Job  Office. 

Price  of  Presses,  $15,  $30,  $32,  $50. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  with  testimonials  and  specimens 
of  plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to 
BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Mfr.,  351  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. ; C.  C.  Thurston,  16  College  Place,  New  York ; 
Kei.lv,  Howell,  & Ludwig,  917  Market  St.,  Phi  la., 
Pa. ; A.C.  Kellogg,  65  West  Van  Buren  St., Chicago, 111. 

HARTSHORN’S 


Shade  Rollers. 

NO  CORDS  OR  BALANCES  USED. 

FOR  WINDOWS,  AWNINGS,  CARRIAGES,  &c. 

For  sale  by  all  upholsterers.  The  trade  are  invited 
to  send  for  models  and  price-lists.  Orders  tilled  only 
through  the  trade. 

STEWART  HARTSHORN, 

Manufacturer,  62  Centre  St,  New  York. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  oue  of  our  pregees,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, See.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c„  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


HITCHCOCK’S 

HALF-DIME  MUSIC, 

AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER. 

Any  Twenty  Pieces  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1  00. 

ty  Please  order  by  the  Numbers. 


of  the  City  of  New  York ; and  by  great  expense  the 
Half-Dime  and  Ten-Cent  or  Dime  Series  have  been 
introduced  into  nearly  every  household.  Both  these 
Titles  are  claimed  and  owned  under  Copyrights  and 
as  Trade-Marks.  Dealers  as  well  as  purchasers  of 
Music  can  therefore  readily  discriminate  between  the 
deserving  enterprise  which  has  inaugurated  a valua- 
ble and  cheap  commodity  and  the  lack  of  moral  hon- 
esty which  has  induced  unscrupulous  imitators  to  en- 


STEEL  FENS. 

American  Branch,  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


and  Shoe  stores.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  price, 
and  trade  supplied,  by  the  JAPANESE  CORN  FILE 
CO.,  34  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


V 1;\  lillAR.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circular,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


I NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  You*. 

IT"  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

AN  INDEX  to  HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes  I.  to  XL.:  from  June,  1850,  to 
May,  1870.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

CHARLES  DICKENS:  The  Story  of  his  Life.  By 
the  Author  of  “ The  Life  of  Thackeray.”  Portraits 
taken  at  various  times,  and  Views  of  his  Residences. 
8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

DICKENS'S  SPEECHES,  LETTERS,  and  SA  YINGS. 
Speeches,  Letters,  and  Sayings  of  Charles  Dickens. 
To  which  is  added  a Sketch  of  the  Author  by  George 
Augustus  Sala,  and  Dean  Stanley’s  Sermon.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 


i.  I Love  the  Merry  Snnshine S.  Glover. 

t.  Wings  of  a Dove Devereaux. 

:.  Go-ahead  Galop A.  S.  Winkler. 

!.  Love  Not Blockley. 

. My  Gondola’s  Waiting  Below,  Love..  A.  U.  Havter. 

i.  The  Bloom  is  on  the  Rye Bishop. 

'.  Ere  this  Vast  World  was  Made Bassfora. 

;.  In  God  we  Trust. 

. The  Old  Man’s  Home Anne  Fricker. 

'•  The  Banks  of  the  Blue  Moselle Rodwell. 

'.  Pretty  Girl  Milking  her  Cow Irish. 

. There’s  a Flower  that  Bloomcth Wallace. 

. Teach  Me  to  Forget Bishop. 

. Away,  Away  we  Bound Drake. 

. A Highland  Minstrel  Boy J.  Barnett. 

. Oh,  Smile  Again  1 Geo.  Barker. 

. The  Bride S.  Nelson. 

. Had  I a Boat J.  Rogers. 

. To-day,  Dearest,  is  Ours Moore. 

. Why  Don’t  the  Meu  Propose? Blewitt. 

. They  Bid  Me  Forget  Thee. 

. A Place  in  Thy  Memory Smith. 

. Poor  Lonise Rodwell. 

. We  Met  by  Chance Kucken. 

. Merriest  Girl  that’s  Out Minasi. 

. Has  Sorrow  Thy  Young  Days  Shaded  ?. . .Moore. 

. There’s  not  a Joy Carl  Hause. 

. Those  Flaxen  Locks.: Kiallmark. 

. Last  Link  is  Broken Clifton. 

. Meet  Me  by  Moonlight J.  A.  Wade. 

. Old  House  at  Home E.  J.  Loder. 

. Switzer’s  Song  of  Home Moscheles. 

. Orphan  Ballad  Singer Russell. 

. Pretty  Jemima Belmont 

. I will  Love  Thee  to  the  Last Montgomery. 

. Black-Eyed  Susan. 

. Red  Coats Scotch. 

. My  Son  Tom T.  H.  Baylv. 

. Old  Kirk-Yard T.  II.  Bayly. 

. Widow  Mahoney Blewitt. 

. Hey,  the  Bonnie  Breast-Knot. 

. I Love  to  Hear  My  Saviour’s  Voice Glover. 

. Hope  from  Sorrow  Takes  the  Sting Lutz. 

. By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves Benedict. 

. Blighted  Love R.  S.  Camaroth. 

. Picnic  Polka Rogers. 

. All  that's  Bright  must  Fade Stevenson. 

. Sunshine  Polka Winkler. 

. Coni  e,  Take  the  Harp Moore. 

. Minstrel  Boy Moore. 

. Butterfly's  Choice A.  Lee. 

. Euterpe  Polka J.  B.  Taylor. 

. Flowers  of  the  Forest Kozeluch. 

. Meeting  of  the  Waters Steveuson. 

. Cape  M.ay  Schottische Roger#. 

. Rose  of  Allaudale Nelson. 

. All's  Well Braham. 


. Araby’s  Daughter Kiallmark. 

. Annette’s  Granny  Dear Bayly. 

. IJeepinMySonl Nelson. 

. My  Daughter  Fan Blewitt. 

. Pensez  Moi,  ma  Chore  Amie Brake. 

. Nellie  Waltz DehuhofT. 

. Widow  Machree Lover. 

'.  Mary,  I Believed  Thee  True Moore. 

'.  Health  to  Bonnie  Scotland Lee. 

:.  Myrtle  Schottische Wm.  Millard. 

. Fair  Rosabelle Lutz. 

i.  So  Lonely Butler. 

■.  Marseilles  Hymn De  Lisle. 

- Bessie,  the  Sailor’s  Wife Ilodson. 

i.  Twilight  Dews. 

i.  Bird  of  Liberty Holden. 

. Wilt  Thou  say  Farewell,  Love? 

'.  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night Moore. 

'.  Last  Rose  of  Summer. 

:.  What  Need  have  I the  Truth  to  Tell  ?. . .Clnribel. 

. Hurrah  for  the  Bonnets  o’  Blue Lee. 

i.  Ever  of  Thee Foley  Hall. 

■.  Eve’s  Lamentation King. 

r.  Live  in  My  Heart Lover. 

. The  Carrier  Pigeon Moran. 

!.  The  Fairy  Boy Lover. 

. Believe  Me  if  all  Those  Endearing Stevenson. 

. Love  Was  Once  a Little  Boy. 

. Here  We  Meet  Too  Soon  to  Part Rossini. 

. Dashing  White  Sergeant Bishop. 

. Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

. Passed  Away Kennedy. 

. Tapping  at  the  Garden  Gate. 

. I’d  be  a Butterfly Bayly. 

. Smile,  Bonnie  Lassie Parry. 

. Evening  Gnn Moore. 

. Shells  of  Ocean Cherry. 

. Star-Spangled  Banner. 

. My  Heart  and  Lute Moore. 

. Gaily  Through  Life Linley. 

. Allan  Water C.  E.  Horn. 

. Thou  art  Gone  from  My  Gaze Linley. 

. Canadian  Boat  Song Moore. 

. Maid  of  Athens Kiallmark. 

. Forget  not  Your  Kathleen S.  W.  New. 

: Little  Nell Linley. 

. Dutchman’s  Leetel  Dog. 

Killarney Balfe. 

. I saw  Esau  Kissing  Kate Davies. 


THE  GENIAL  SHOWMAN.  Being  Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  of  Artemus  Ward,  and  Pictures  of  a 
Showman’s  Career  in  the  Western  World.  By  Ed- 
ward P.  Kingston.  Two  Illustrations.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 75  cents. 


and  Tobacco,  and  for  other  purposes  (approved  July 
20,  1868),  and  such  other  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  Internal  Revenue  as  are  now  in  effect ; 
with  Tables  of  Taxes,  a copious  Analytical  Index, 
and  full  Sectional  Notes.  Compiled  by  Hokaok  E. 
Drk8sek.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

ROBERTSON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  dc.  Life,  Letters, 
Lectures  on  Corinthians,  and  Addresses  of  Fred- 
erick W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton.  1847-1853.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  840  pages,  large 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

ROBERTSON'S  SERMONS.  Sermons  preached  at 


THE  ROB  ROY  ON  THE  JORDAN,  Nile,  Red  Sea, 
and  Genuesareth,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus.  By  J. 
Maogregor,  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hkpworto  Dixon,  Author 
of  “Her  Majesty’s  Tower,”  &c.  With  Two  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  HORTENSE,  Daughter  of  Jose- 
phine, Queen  of  Holland,  Mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “The  French  Rev- 
olution,” “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  &c. 
With  Engravings.  lOino,  Cloth,  $1  20.  ( Uniform 

with  Abbvtts'  Illustrated  Histories.) 

THE  BAZAR  BOOK  OF  DECORUM.  The  Care  of 
the  Person,  Manners,  Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials. 
16mo,  Toned  Paper,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $1  00. 

THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  BISMARCK,  Private  and 
Political.  With  Descriptive  Notices  of  his  Ances- 
try. By  Dr.  George  Hf.srkiel.  Translated  and  Ed- 
ited, with  an  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  Kenneth  R.  II.  Mackenzie,  F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L.  With  upward  of  100  Illustrations.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  00. 


FRESH  NOVELS, 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Nkw  York. 


cents.  ( Uniform  with  “ Tom  Brown's  School  bays.'') 

A DANGEROUS  GUEST.  By  the  Author  of  “Gil- 
bert Rngge,”  “A  First  Friendship,"  &c.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents.  

CHARLES  REA  DES  NOVELS,  COMPLETE.  Har- 
per's Library  Edition.  Complete  in  3 Vols.,  8vo, 
Green  Morocco  Cloth,  $6  50  per  set. 

Hard  Cash.— Griffith  Gaunt.— It  is  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend.— Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long.— Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place. — Foul  Play. — White  Lies. — Peg  Wof- 
fington, Christie  Johnstone,  and  Other  Stories. — The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

W.  M.  THA  CKERA  Y'S  NOVELS,  COMPLETE.  Har- 
per's Library  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Au- 
thor. Complete  in  3 Vols.,  8vo,  Green  Morocco 
Cloth,  $6  50  per  set. 

Vanity  Fair. — Pendennis. — The  Virginians. — The 
Newcmnes.—The  Adventures  of  Philip. — Henry  Es- 
mond.—Lovel  the  Widower. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ETON.  By  an  Etonian. 
With  Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents. 


HiRPER’S  PERlBDICiiS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


TERMS  for  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  aDtl 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Wekki.y,  Oue  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Wekki.y,  aud  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  oue  address,  for  oue  year,  $10  00;  or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Wkekt.v  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commeuce  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commeuce  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  flrst  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  aud  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  

Terms  foe  Advertising  in  Harper's  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $250 ; Half  Page, 
$125 ; Quarter  Page,  $70— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $1  50  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper' 8 Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes- 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  frequently  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  anv 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  EACH 
SEPARATE  PIECE  OF  (TUB  PATTERN,  SO  88  tO  be  adjusted 

by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready  s 

WATTEAU  STREET  SUIT No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

WALKING  SUIT “ 26 

COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

SEA -SIDE  COSTUME “ 32 

SUMMER  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 

TRAINED  EVENING  DRESS “ 38 

TRAINED  STREET  SUIT “ 40 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 

prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


The  only  genuine  domestic  Extract.  Better  and 
cheaper  than  all  others.  A.  GLANZ,  Sole  Agent, 


Samples,  free.  Address  S.  M.  Spenokr,  Brattleboro,Vt. 

WD.  WILSON  Ar  CO..  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y„  fur- 
• uish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 


BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 

24  Beckman  St.,  N.  Y. 

$30  PER  WEEK.— Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 
Samples  free.  C.  W.  DENNIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Trouble,”  “Mabel’s  Progress,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents.  _ 

TnE  NEW  TIMOTHY.  By  Wm.  M.  Baker,  Author 
of  “ Inside : a Chronicle  of  Secession,”  &c.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50.  _ 


“No  Man's  Friend,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

! JOHN:  A Love  Story.  By  Mrs.  Olyphant,  Author  of 
“Agnes,"  “Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  “The  Min- 
ister's Wife,”  “Life  of  Edward  Irving,”  “Brown- 
lows,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $4  to  $20  month- 
ly until  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 

FOR  FAMILY  USE— simple,  cheap,  reliable.  Knits 
Everything.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam- 
ple stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ROY  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— This  In- 
stitntion  offers  the  accumulated  advantages  of 
over  fifty  years  of  successful  operation.  For  circulars 
apply  to  JOHN  II.  WILLARD,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

MICROSCOPES  from  60c.  to  $500. 


Digitized  by  w 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


only  the  sealed  packages  made  by  the 

ted  States  Confection  Co. 


unginal  rnff” 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


PAPER-BOATS 


^rvvoirw* 


LOW  PRICE  WATCHES 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


Wo.  686  BROADWAY, 

NEAR  GREAT  JONES  STREET, 
SUCCESSORS  TO  E.  V.  HAUGHWOUT  & CO., 
Established  35  Years, 

Are  now  opening  their  first  Fall  Importations  of 
WHITE  AND  DECORATED  FRENCH  CHINA 
DINNER  SETS, 

WHITE  AND  DECORATED  FRENCH  CHINA 
DESSERT  AND  TEA  SETS, 
BOHEMIAN  GLASS, 

FRENCH  BRONZES, 

CLOCKS,  VASES,  and 

MANTEL  SETS; 

CHANDELIERS  and  GAS  FIXTURES, 
in 

GLASS  (from  Obi.er,  of  London),  BRONZE,  and 
ORMOLU. 

Also, 

GORHAM  PLATED  WARE, 
and 

GOODS  OF  THEIR  OWN  MANUFACTURE, 
comprising 

THE  FINEST  SELECTIONS  OF  THE  ABOVE 
CLASS  OF  GOODS  EVER  OFFERED  IN 
TniS  COUNTRY. 


GLEASON’S  Noiseless  A rgand  Gas  Burners ; also, 
a Kerosene  Argaud  Burner,  giving  the  finest  ar- 
tificial lights  in  the  world.  Still  as  daylight.  Circulars 
free.  Agents  wanted.  135  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


AMERICAN 

ORGANS 


are  distinguished  from  all  other  reed  instruments 
by  their 

Superior  Power, 

Beautiful  Tone, 

Perfect  Action,  and 
Tasteful  Exterior. 

No  other  instruments  are  so  carefully  “voiced” 
and  tuned ; and  none  can  give  at  once  such  full  and 
such  delicate  combinations  of  tone.  Their  sub-bass, 
in  particular,  whether  manual  or  pedal,  is  unap- 
proachable. 

The  mechanism  is  all  carefully  finished  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  proprietors. 

For  these  reasons  the  AMERICAN  ORGAN  satis- 
fies the  artistic  as  well  as  the  practical  sense. 

A Thorough  Comparison  is  Invited. 

V An  elegantly- illustrated  Circular,  containing 
descriptions  and  prices,  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on 
application. 

S.  D.  & H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 


Caloric  Engines, 


Costs 


ROPER  CALORIC 
ENGINE  CO.  ,49Cort- 
landt  St.,  New  York. 
Send  for  circular. 


Messrs.  Alexander  & Francis  Joseph  ( both  together).  “Hi! 
You’ll  Deluge  the  whole  Neighborhood!” 

King  Bill.  “When  the  Fire’s  out  I’ll  stop  the  Water — not  before. 


Waltham  Watches, 

IN  2-OZ.  CASES,  7 

For  Merchants,  Clerks,  and  Professional  Men. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  3-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Farmers,  Carpenters,  and  other  Mechanics. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  4-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Mariners,  Soldiers,  and  Expressmen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  5-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Conductors,  Engineers,  and  Baggagemen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  6-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Miners,  Lumbermen,  and  Stage  Drivers. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  S-OZ.  CASES, 

For  all  who  wish  something  very  substantial. 

All  the  above  are  described  in  our  Price-List  Write 
for  it  as  follows: 

Messrs.  HOWARD  & CO.,  785  Broadway,  N.Y.: 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  Price-List  of  WAL- 
THAM WATCHES,  as  per  advertisement  iu  Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Sion  Name  and  Address  in  Full. 

And  you  will  receive  it,  postpaid,  by  return  mail.  It 
gives  all  the  information  you  desire,  and  explains  our 
plan  of  sending  Watches  by  Express  without  auy  risk 
to  the  purchaser. 

HOWARD  & CO., 

785  Broadway,  New  York, 


COMPOSITE 


THIRTEEN  NUMBERS 

OF  THE  BEST  WEEKLY 

FOR  NOTHING! 

THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 

THIRTEEN  WEEKS 

FOR  NOTHING! 

LARGEST  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY 
THREE  MONTHS 

FOR  NOTHING! 

THE  BEST  COMBINED 

RURAL,  LITERARY,  AND 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 

THIRTEEN  WEEKS  FREE! 


E.  R.  DURKEE  & CO.’S 

CHALLENGE  SAUCE 


Ira  Hutchinson,  Pres’t.  Ibah  Chase,  Vice-Pres’t. 
(FORMERLY  CHASE  & CO.) 
EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Patent  Composite  Iron  Work: 

GATES,  RAILINGS,  GUARDS,  BEDSTEADS,  &c. ; 

IMPROVED  WIRE-WORK 
FOR  BANK -COUNTER  AND  OFFICE 
RAILINGS,  LAWN,  COTTAGE, 

AND  FARM  FENCES. 

Also, VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  STATUARY, 
STABLE  FITTINGS,  Ac. 

109  MERCER  ST.,  near  PRINCE  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 


BEST  AMERICAN  SAUCE, 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  ENGLISH. 

For  enriching  Gravies,  and  for  im- 
parting a grateful  relish  and  zest  to 
Roast  Meats,  Steaks,  Cutlets,  Chops, 
Fish,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese,  and  all 
made  dishes.  

Sold  by  Dealers  iu  First-Class 
Groceries  generally. 


The  THIRTEEN  NUMBERS  of  next 
Quarter  (Oct.  to  Jan.)  sent  FREE  to 
all  who  remit  $3,  before  Nov.  1st,  for 
the  52  Numbers  of  next  year’s 


FACTS  FOR  BUILDERS. 

All  who  contemplate  building  or  making  improve- 
ments can  save  time  and  money,  and  build  more  in- 
telligently, by  consulting  the  practical  Elevations, 
Plans,  aud  Details  contained  in  “ BickneWe  Village 
Builder'' — one  large  volume  of  55  plates,  jnst  publish- 
ed, price  $10  00,  postpaid.  Descriptive  circulars  of 
new  Architectural  Books  and  Journals  mailed  free.— 
A.  J.  Bioknell  A Co.,  Publishers,  Troy.  N.  Y.,  and 
Springfield,  111. 


tWWK’s 


Noiseless, 

Link-Motion, 

Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
! strength  and  beauty  of 
stitch,  durability  of 
construction,  anti  ra- 
pidity of  motion. 

Call  and  examine; 
and,  for  agencies  and 
circulars,  apply  at 
623  BROADWAY, 

1 New  York. 


THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED 

RURAL  AND  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 

FOR  BOTH  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS, 
Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 


Parties  inquire  how  to  get  nr 
send  for  Price-List,  and  a Clut 
it,  with  full  directions,  making 
sumers  and  remunerative  to  C 


p clubs.  Onr  answer  is, 
b form  will  accompany 
? a large  saving  to  con- 
Tlnb  organizers. 


This  Famous  Weekly,  now  in  its  21st  year,  is  not 
only  the  Largest,  Best,  and  Cheapest,  but  by 
far  the  Largest-Circulating  Journal  of  its 
Class  In  the  YVorld.  National  in  Character, 
Ably  Edited,  Adapted  to  Town  and  Country,  Superb- 
ly Illustrated  and  Printed,  it  is,  unquestionably,  the 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


BEST  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 


FISHERMEN! 

TWINES  and  NETTING, 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

WM.  E.  HOOPER  & SONS, 

V3T  Send  for  Price-List.]  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Rubal  New-Yorker  has  become  the  Standard 
Authority  on  all  branches  of  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture, &c.,  throughout  the  Union,  and  is  invalu- 
able to  City,  Village,  or  Suburban  Cultivators.  As 
a Literary  and  Family  Paper  it  is  a favorite 
in  many  of  the  best  families  all  over  the  Continent. 

ITS  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Are  Numerous,  Beautiful,  and  Varied.  Indeed,  the 
Rural  has  no  Rival  in  its  Sphere — is  unequaled  as  an 
111  us>t  rated  Rural  and  Family  Newspaper. 
Though  double  its  former  size— now  containing  Six- 
teen Large  Pages,  of  Five  Columns  Each , weekly — the 
Rural  is  still  furnished  at  Only  $3  a Year'! 


PRICED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  MANUALS  on  the 
following  subjects  sent  free : 

Part  1 .—Mathematical  Instruments,  112  pages. 

Part  2. — Optical  Instruments,  54  pages. 

The  following  on  receipt  of  10  cents : 

Part  3. — Magic  Lanterns  and  Stcreopticons,  88  pages. 
Part  4. — Philosophical  Instruments,  04  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia; 5 Dey  St,,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  4939. 


PRICES  REDUCED  FOR  THE  RE- 
1IAINDER  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Shell  Boats,  with  Sculls,  complete,  $100. 

Send  for  new  Price-List. 

WATERS,  BALCH,  & CO.,  303  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y 


Knife  Blade,  and  Nail 
Cleaner  combined. 

Samples  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Address  E.  W.  WEEDEN, 

Agents  Wanted.  Box  3631,  New  York. 


STEEL  TAPE  MEASURES. 

10  feet  $3.  50  feet  $9.  100  feet  $16. 

The  most  accurate  Tape  measnre.  Also,  Spy-Glasi 
Microscopes,  Ac.,  at  very  reduced  prices.  Send 
Catalogue.  W.  Y.  MoALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphi; 


W"  13  PAPERS  FREE!  -Ml 

To  all  this  year  remitting  $3  for  1871 
we  will  send  the  13  Numbers  of  this 
Quarter  (Oct.  to  Jan.)  FREE!— which  Is 
GIVING  A WAY  more  papers  than  any 
monthly  furnishes,  for  $1  to  $2,  in  a 
whole  year! 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


P0LLAK  & SON, 

Manufacturers  of 

Genuine  MEERSCHAUM  GOODS. 
Ambers,  Repairing  and  Boiling. 
Retail  Store,  27  John  St 
middle  of  the  block. 

Send  for  Circular. 


A POWERFUL  MICROSC  OPE  ! 

The  CRAIG  MICROSCOPE  magnifies  ten  thousand 
times.  Price  $2  50.  Indorsed  by  scientific  men.  To 
know  what  they  say  of  it,  send  for  Circular,  stating 
paper  yon  saw  this  in.  E.  H.  ROSS, 

313  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AGENTS  wanted  in  every  County  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  The  Youth's  Illustrated  Bible  History.  300 
Engravings.  A book  every  family  wants.  Sample 
copy  sent  on  receipt  of  $3  75.  Sold  only  by  Subscrip- 
tion. Exclusive  territory  given.  Send  for  Circulars. 
Bible  Brothers,  Publishers,  432  Broome  St.,  N.  Y. 


T ANTED—  AGENTS  (20  per  day),  to  sell 
the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
“ lock  stitch"  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is  fully 
licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Scw- 
y ing  Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHN- 
SON, CLARK,  A CO.,  Boston,  Mass. ; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; Chicago,  111. ; or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Worth  of  American  Meat  and  Vegetable  Choppers 
sold  the  first  year.  Extra  inducements  now  offered, 
D.  A.  NEWTTON  A CO.,  20  Cortluudt  St.,  New  York, 
or  209  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Recommended  by  Pliyslclans.-M  Sal  re 

in  Use.  Sold  by  Druggists  at  25  cents.  JOHN  F. 
HENRY,  Sole  Proprietor,  8 College  Place,  New  York. 


DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS, 

For  Schools  or  Engineers,  such  as  Dividers,  Scales, 
Protractors,  Parallel  Rulers,  <fcc.,  at  very  reduced 
prices.  Send  for  Catalogue.  W.  Y.  MoALLISTER, 
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GUN-BOATS  ON  THE  SEINE 


ferry-boats,  she  is  intended  to  turn  rapidly,  so  as 
to  face  her  foes.  There  are  six  small  projections 
on  each  side  of  the  forecastle ; these  are  proba- 
bly shields  covering  loop-holes  for  musketry. 
These  little  craft  may  give  the  enemy  a good  deal 
of  annoyance,  but  their  plating  is  not  sufficiently 
heavy  to  resist  even  12-pounder  shot. 


page.  She  is  iron-plated,  and  the  deck  is  also 
covered  with  iron.  She  has  what  a sailor  would 
call  a “ forecastle,”  which  rises  above  the  level  of 
the  rest  of  the  deck  ; and  it  contains  two  guns, 
which  point  forward  on  a line  with  the  keel,  with 
a slight  training  limit  to  each  side.  Ha  ving  two 
large  helms  and  double  screw,  like  one  of  our  own 


north  of  the  city.  But  a double  reach  of  the 
Seine,  in  its  windings  around  the  peninsula  of 
Combevoie,  Puteaux,  and  Asnieres,  just  oppo- 
site the  suburbs  of  Neuilly  and  Clichy,  seems  to 
offer  good  natural  facilities  for  defense.  Here, 
below  St.  Cloud,  there  is  quite  a fleet  of  gun- 
boats, one  of  which  is  represented  on  this 


GUN-BOATS  ON  THE  SEINE. 

The  weakest  side  of  Paris,  so  far  as  artificial 
fortification  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  be  the 
northwest,  in  the  wide  interval  between  the  for- 
tress of  Mount  Valerien,  overlooking  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  the  forts  about  St.  Denis,  due 
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WORN  OUT. 

You  say  that  the  sun  is  shining, 

That  buds  are  upon  the  trees, 

That  you  hear  the  laugh  of  the  waters, 
The  humming  of  early  bees: 

I am  pleasured  by  none  of  these— 

I am  weary! 

Let  me  alone!  The  silence 
Is  sweeter  than  song  to  me! 

Dearei  than  Light  is  Darkness 
To  the  eyes  that  loathe  to  see! 

’Tia  better  to  let  me  be— 

I am  weary! 

I have  faltered  and  fallen— 

The  race  was  but  begun; 

I am  ashamed,  and  I murmur, 

“ Oh ! that  the  day  were  done !” 

How  can  I love  the  sun. 

Who  am  weary? 

What  will  you  do  for  the  flower 
That  is  cut  away  at  the  root  ? 

If  the  wing  of  the  bird  be  broken, 

What  wonder  the  bird  is  mute? 

Ob,  peace!  and  no  more  dispute— 

I am  weary! 

I will  give  you  a token — 

A token  by  which  to  know 
When  I have  forgotten  the  trouble — 

The  trouble  that  tires  me  so 
That  I can  no  further  go, 

Being  weary. 

When  you  shall  come  some  morning 
And  stand  beside  my  bed, 

And  see  the  wonderful  pallor 
That  over  my  face  is  spread, 

Shrink  not.  But  remember  I said 
I was  weary. 

Then  shall  you  search  my  features, 

But  a trace  you  shall  not  see 
Of  all  these  months  of  sadness 
That  have  put  their  mark  on  me; 

Then  know  that  I am  free. 

Who  was  weary. 

For  the  Old  must  fall  and  crumble 
Before  we  can  try  the  New ; 

We  must  taste  that  the  False  is  bitter 
Before  we  can  crave  the  True. 

This  done,  there’s  no  more  to  do, 
Being  weary. 

Only  to  droop  the  eyelids, 

Only  to  bow  the  head, 

And  to  pass  from  those  who  are  singing, 
“ Alas ! for  our  friend  is  dead !” 

But  remember  how  I said, 

“I  am  weary!” 
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We  present  to  our  readers,  with  this 
Number  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  a Double  Page 
illustrated  Supplement,  giving 

A BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  PARIS 

AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS, 

drawn  and  engraved  by  our  own  Artists,  and  pre- 
pared at  great  expense  expressly  for  our  Paper. 
The  point  of  view  is  just  south  of  Paris,  on  the 
Heights  recently  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  look- 
ing northward  over  the  city.  This  Pictorial 
Map,  constructed  with  strict  regard  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  perspective,  gives  a complete  View  of 
Paris  with  its  Public  Buildings,  of  the  Seine  and 
Marne  Rivers,  and  of  all  the  Forti/i cations. 


FACTS  AND  PROMISES. 


In  brief,  it  appears  officially  that  the  net  in- 
crease in  the  receipts  of  the  government  during 
the  eighteen  months  from  the  1st  of  March, 
1869,  to  September  1,  1870,  over  those  of  the 
next  preceding  eighteen  months  was  more  than 
$87,000,000.  The  comparative  decrease  of 
expenditures  during  the  same  time  was  nearly 
$83,000,000.  The  whole  amount  gained  by  the 
increase  of  receipts  and  decrease  of  expendi- 
tures was  thus  more  than  $170,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  the  interest  account  shows  a 
net  decrease  of  more  than  $17,000,000,  while 
in  the  eighteen  months  of  the  Grant  adminis- 
tration the  public  debt  has  been  reduced  nearly 
$170,000,000.  All  this  has  been  effected,  it 
will  be  remembered,  by  no  increase  of  the  rate 
of  taxation  nor  of  the  articles  taxed,  but  while 
Congress  has  been  steadily  reducing  taxation, 
about  $80,000,000  having  been  thrown  off  at  the 
last  session  alone.  It  is  evident,  from  this  state- 
ment, not  only  that  the  debt  and  taxation  have 
both  been  reduced,  but  that  the  public  money  is 
both  collected  and  distributed  more  honestly  and 
economically. 

The  force  of  such  facts,  which  every  intelli- 
gent voter  in  the  country  can  understand,  is 
not  destroyed  by  the  assertion  that  the  tariff  is 
clumsy  and  unequal ; nor  is  a party  which  has 
produced  such  results  likely  to  be  displaced  by 
the  alleged  unsoundness  of  the  theories  of  a 
secretary.  A party  is  not  judged  ideally.  The 
practical  question  in  politics  is  not  one  of  ab- 
stract excellence,  but  of  comparative  efficiency. 
This  State  and  the  country  have  not  now  to  de- 
cide whether  they  will  frame  a perfect  system 
of  taxation,  to  be  administered  by  infallible 
hands ; but  whether,  taking  all  the  facts  to- 
gether, the  Democratic  party  is  more  likely  to 
give  us  an  honest  and  economical  administra- 
tion than  the  Republican.  The  alternative  is 
very  simple.  If  the  Republicans  go  out,  the 
Democrats  come  in.  And  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  nine -tenths  of  the  intelligent 
people  of  this  country  would,  consider  such  a 
result  a dire  national  misfortune. 

It  is  not  because  the  administration  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  is  what  may  be  called  “splendid," 
a word  which  is  often  applied  to  a policy  of 
the  most  injurious  national  tendency,  nor  be- 
cause it  has  not  made  mistakes,  nor  because 
all  those  who  support  it  are  wise  or  honorable 
men,  nor  because  there  has  not  been  much 
disappointment  of  many  kinds,  that  it  really 
has  the  confidence  of  the  country  ; but  because 
there  is  a universal  and  profound  impression — 
which,  as  we  believe,  the  facts  justify — that  it 
has  sought  with  stanch  fidelity  the  public  wel- 
fare, that  it  has  aimed  at  an  honest  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  and  that  it  has  been  able 
to  prove  its  economy  and  efficiency  in  those 
very  directions  iu  which  there  is  the  most  pop- 
ular concern.  No  truly  patriotic  or  thoughtful 
citizen  is  likely  to  carry  his  criticism  of  certain 
details  of  Republican  administration  to  the 
point  of  conniving  at  the  success  of  a party 
identified  with  electoral  frauds,  with  the  mad 
extravagance  of  New  Y ork  municipal  govern- 
ment, which  denies  the  validity  of  the  new 
constitutional  amendments,  and  would  tear 
open  every  question  which  the  war  ought  final- 
ly to  have  settled.  The  elections  in  Maine  and 
Vermont  prove  that  the  public  judgment  of  the 
two  parties  is  virtually  unchanged. 


THE  result  of  the  elections  in  Maine  and 
Vermont  shows  that  the  intelligent  people 
of  the  country  are  not  yet  disposed  to  prefer 
the  smooth  promises  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  the  imposing  and  gratifying  facts  of  Repub- 
lican administration.  Immediate  interest  in 
politics  is  undoubtedly  concentrated  upon  the 
financial  question.  Is  the  administration  of 
General  Grant  honest,  efficient,  and  econom- 
ical ? If  that  question  can  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  it  is  enough.  The  “ splendor”  of 
administration,  indeed,  which  was  anticipated 
by  some  persons,  may  not  appear  in  the  faithful 
and  steady  care  of  the  public  interest  which  has 
thus  far  distinguished  the  Presidency  of  Grant. 
But  there  is  something  better  than  splendor. 
An  elaborate  article  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view for  July  arraigns  the  administration  as 
substantially  a failure.  But  the  article,  al- 
though pointedly  and  effectively  written,  is  ex- 
actly not  what  it  assumes  to  be — an  impartial 
review  of  the  administration.  It  brilliantly 
emphasizes  some  of  its  mistakes  and  failures, 
but  it  carefully  omits  any  allusion  to  the  (fonsid- 
erations  which  entitle  it  to  public  confidence. 

The  article  of  which  we  speak  elaborately 
criticises,  for  instance,  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  administration.  With  much  that 
it  says  we  are  disposed  to  agree.  It  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  regretted  that  the  sole  aim  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  seems  to  have  been 
to  pay  off  the  national  debt  immediately,  and 
without  sufficient  regard  for  other  considera- 
tions and  the  whole  situation  of  affairs.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  administration  which  can 
show  such  financial  results  as  those  contained 
in  the  statement  of  the  5th  of  September  from 
Acting-Secretary  Richardson,  merits  other  men- 
tion than  the  indiscriminate  censure  which  the 
article  lavishes.  The  speech  of  Vice-President 
Colfax  at  South  Bend  may  also  be  diligently 
and  profitably  studied  in  illustration  of  the  silent 
but  most  signilicanCd°i?#t'i'2t4  3)f  fchtf  adminis- 
tration. 
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Hr.  TWEED’S  NOMINATION.  • 

Mr.  Tweed  has  renominated  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Governor  of  the  State  Mr.  John  T.  Hoff- 
man, the  gentleman  who  signed  Mr.  Tweed's 
Erie  bill,  by  which  the  stockholders  of  the  Erie 
road  were  deprived  of  the  control  of  their  own 
property.  If  Mr.  Hoffman  had  refused  to 
sign  that  bill  his  political  career  would  have 
ended.  In  the  State  of  New  York  no  Demo- 
crat can  hope  to  rise  but  by  the  favor  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  and  Mr.  Tweed  is  Tammany  Hall. 
The  gentlemen  whose  names  figure  as  sachems 
receive  their  orders  from  Mr.  Tweed.  The 
Democrats  who  affect  to  be  independent,  and 
to  protest,  are  not  only  silenced  by  him,  but 
presently  sing  his  praises.  Indeed,  the  pecul- 
iar defects  of  our  political  methods  were  never 
so  conspicuously  revealed  as  they  are  now  in 
the  Democratic  party  management  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

In  a late  grave  and  well-considered  speech  in 
Brooklyn  General  Woodford  spoke  of  his  op- 
ponent, Governor  Hoffman,  as  “a  gentleman 
of  scholastic  culture,  of  persuasive  eloquence, 
and  of  rare  personal  refinement.  Against  liis 
character  as  a private  citizen,  as  a lawyer  and 
judge,  no  breath  of  suspicion  has  ever  been 
raised.”  General  Woodford  then  proceeded 
to  state,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  notorious 
fact  that  this  gentleman  owes  his  present  of- 
ficial position  to  the  most  extensive  frauds,  and 
to  the  crimes  of  repeaters,  ruffians,  and  bullies  ; 
and  that  he  would  “shrink,  as  from  leprosy, 
were  he  called  upon  in  private  life  to  stand 
sponsor  for  such  wrongs  as  he  has  fathered  in 
his  pnblic  and  official  career.” 

If  this  estimate  of  Mr.  Hoffman  be  correct, 
how  extremely  unenviable  is  his  position ! He 
knows  that  every  intelligent  man  in  the  State 
of  New  York  is  aware  that  his  political  ad- 
vancement is  due  to  his  utter  subservience  to 
certain  persons,  whom  the  editor  of  one  of  his 

Tty  organs  calls  the  authors  of  shameless 


frauds  at  the  polls.  He  knows  that  the  same 
great  and  intelligent  multitude  is  aware  that 
the  signature  of  the  Erie  bill  was  the  price  of 
the  continued  favor  of  those  who  may  most 
truly  be  called  his  political  masters.  The  most 
conspicuous  act  of  Governor  Hoffman’s  ad- 
ministration is  an  outrage  so  gross,  a prostitu- 
tion of  official  power  so  flagrant,  that  not  a 
voice  has  ever  been  raised  in  its  defense,  and 
his  friends  can  only  pray  for  the  charity  of  pub- 
lic forgetfulness.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  and  those 
friends  assert  that  in  all  parties  there  are  cor- 
rupt men,  and  that  his  party  is  no  worse  than 
others.  The  glaring  fact  in  his  case  is  that,  as 
Mayor,  he  virtually  protected  by  proclamation 
the  frauds  of  those  corrupt  men  by  which  he 
was  himself  to  profit,  and  that,  as  Governor,  he 
has  been  the  instrument  of  their  plans. 

If  Mr.  Hoffman’s  independent  career  had 
made  his  name  familiar,  and  he  had,  by  ac- 
knowledged services,  invited  the  honors  of  his 
party — if  he  were,  therefore,  allied  with  Tam- 
many upon  equal  terms,  so  to  say,  his  position 
would  be  less  humiliating.  But  he  was  select- 
ed by  the  managers  of  his  party,  not  because  of 
conspicuous  services  or  capacity,  but  because 
they  were  sure  of  his  obedience  ; and  the  result 
has  justified  their  confidence.  He  fills  the  po- 
sition once  held  by  William  L.  Marcy  and 
Silas  Wright,  eminent  members  of  his  own 
party.  Does  he  forget  that  every  Governor  is 
tried  by  his  predecessors  ? He  knows  only  too 
well  that  the  better  part  of  his  party,  with  all 
men  of  every  party  whose  respect  is  worth  hav- 
ing, ask  themselves  with  shame,  as  they  see  in 
fancy  Marcy  and  Wright  sitting  where  Mr. 
Hoffman  sits,  Would  those  men  have  done  the 
bidding  of  Mr.  Tweed  and  Mr.  Sweeny? 
Tammany  Hall  wanted  the  very  man  whom 
General  Woodford  described.  It  wanted  a 
man  who  would  consent  to  do  as  a public  offi- 
cer what  he  would  spurn  as  a private  gentle- 
man; a man  whose  acknowledged  amiability 
and  correct  deportment  would  serve  as  a con- 
venient cloak  for  inexcusable  public  acts.  It 
believed  it  had  found  this  person  in  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, and  the  event  has  justified  its  sagacity. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  whether 
Mr.  Hoffman  is  not  of  opinion  that  political 
advancement  may  be  bought  too  dearly.  There 
is,  of  course,  in  all  practical  politics  a certain 
amount  of  disagreeable  details.  That  is  under- 
stood. It  is  the  necessary  friction  of  politics. 
But  there  is  a line  beyond  which  no  self-re- 
specting man  is  willing  to  go.  To  pass  that  is 
to  reveal  his  weakness  and  his  incapacity.  The 
grave  objection,  therefore,  to  elevating  men  like 
Mr.  Hoffman  to  public  office  is  not  that  their 
official  conduct  is  controlled  by  the  political 
principles  of  their  party,  which  is  properly  ex- 
pected, but  that  they  are  powerless  to  resist  the 
most  fatal  assaults  upon  the  very  foundations 
of  the  government.  The  frauds  which  Mr. 
Hoffman,  as  Mayor,  denied  and  virtually  pro- 
tected would  presently  destroy  the  whole  Amer- 
ican political  system ; while  the  assault  upon 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  industry,  in  the  Erie 
bill,  fatally  disturbs  the  confidence  in  vested 
rights  which  is  essential  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  tendency  of  the  Democratic  party,  rely- 
ing, as  it  does,  upon  ignorance,  class  hatreds, 
and  electoral  frauds,  is  as  plainly  fatal  to  Amer- 
ican institutions  now  as  it  was  when  it  was  the 
defender  and  perpetuator  of  slavery.  The  qual- 
ities of  Mr.  Hoffman,  as  shown  in  his  public 
career,  are  not  such  as  temper  and  control  this 
tendency;  they  only  promote  it  by  slightly 
veiling  it.  His  official  career,  thus  far,  has 
brought  shame  upon  the  State  ; its  continuance 
tends  only  to  disaster. 


PRUSSIA  AND  PEACE. 

M.  Jules  Favre  and  many  persons  in  this 
country  who  gladly  hailed  the  republic,  vir- 
tually decried  the  conduct  of  Germany  in  push- 
ing forward  to  Paris  as  monstrous.  But  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment declared  war  against  Prussia,  and  the 
French  armies  marched  to  invade  Germany. 
The  war,  if  not  approved,  was  adopted  by 
France.  Instead,  however,  of  invading  Ger- 
many, and  demanding  the  Rhenish  provinces  at 
Berlin,  France  found  herself  disastrously  beaten 
in  the  field,  her  armies  shut  up  in  fortified  cities, 
and  at  last  her  Emperor  and  the  chief  army  sur- 
rendering. Thereupon  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment was  overthrown  in  Paris ; a Government, 
or  Committee  of  Defense,  was  improvised, 
which  called  itself  the  Republic,  and  its  first 
words  were  that  it  was  “ a republic  of  war  to 
the  knife  against  the  invader.”  What  was  Ger- 
many to  do  ? Was  the  Prussian  King  to  march 
quietly  back  to  Berlin,  or  to  believe  the  declara- 
tion of  the  new  authority  that  it  meant  to  con- 
tinue the  war?  There  was  no  alternative. 
France  had  declared  war,  and,  after  great  re- 
verses, had  overthrown  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  more  effect- 
ively. 

But  as  the  German  army  pressed  steadily  for- 
ward to  Paris,  the  actual  situation,  the  awful 
peril  of  the  country,  seemed  to  become  more 
evident  to  the  French  authorities.  They  want- 
ed above  all  things  a respite,  an  armistice. 
The  obvious  method  to  obtain  it  was  to  go  at 
once  to  the  Prussian  camp,  and  ask  upon  what 
terms  peace  was  possible.  But  those  authori- 


ties knew  only  too  well  that  they  could  give  no 
guarantees  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  own  en- 
gagements with  Prussia.  They  had  seized  the 
government  in  Paris,  but  that  was  all.  The 
authorities  of  some  of  the  other  cities  had  ac- 
quiesced ; those  of  still  others  had  not ; and 
Lyons  was  acting  independently  of  Paris.  The 
country,  smitten  and  paralyzed  with  universal 
calamity,  seemed  to  co-operate  with  the  only 
apparent  organization  of  authority.  But  the 
will  of  France  had  not  been  expressed.  Know- 
ing that,  the  Republic,  or  the  Committee  of  De- 
fense, saw  the  futility  of  going  directly  to  the 
Prussian  camp,  and  asked  informally  the  medi- 
ation of  England. 

But  England  was,  of  course,  perplexed  by 
the  same  difficulty.  She  could  not  act  for  a 
French  Government  which  France  had  not  au- 
thorized ; and  she  was  utterly  unable  to  show 
to  the  Prussian  King  that  any  terms  which  she 
might  suggest,  as  agreeable  to  the  authorities 
in  Paris,  would  be  ratified  by  the  people  of 
France.  Neither  those  authorities  nor  England 
could  say  to  Prussia  that  the  terms  which  might 
be  accepted  would  not  instantly  be  thrust  aside 
by  a new  revolution  and  a new  form  of  author- 
ity. Prussia  was  not,  and  has  never  been,  un- 
willing to  treat ; but  obviously  she  could  treat 
only  with  a Government  which  could  bind 
France,  and  M.  Jules  Favre  could  not,  and 
did  not,  assert  that  he  represented  such  a Gov- 
ernment. Indeed,  in  his  official  circular  of  the 
18th  of  September,  he  concedes  that  the  exist- 
ing Government  is  irregular  and  without  power. 
There  was  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  but  to  await 
the  meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  A 
congress  of  representatives,  freshly  elected  by 
the  people,  could  speak  for  France,  and  nothiug 
else  could. 

The  conduct  of  Prussia,  therefore,  has  been 
irreproachable.  It  has  thus  far  been  neither 
relentless  nor  cruel  nor  exacting.  Meanwhile 
various  false  stories  have  been  exposed,  and 
many  confidential  conversations  of  Bismarck 
have  been  reported.  But  whether  he  imparts 
the  profoundest  state  secrets  to  gentlemen 
whom  he  casually  meets  upon  battle-fields 
may  be  wisely  doubted.  Yet,  as  the  great  Ger- 
man plan  of  the  war  has  been  simple,  so  the 
conditions  of  peace  upon  which  Germany  is 
likely  to  insist  may,  perhaps,  be  easily  sur- 
mised. Just  terms  would  be  an  indemnity,  a 
reduction  of  the  army,  and  the  dismantling  of 
certain  fortresses.  If,  beyond  this,  Germany 
should  demand  the  cession  by  treaty  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  France  might  justly  refuse  to  ex- 
patriate her  own  citizens  by  treaty,  and  demand 
that  the  question  be  referred  to  the  people  of 
the  provinces.  Should  Germany  refuse,  and 
insist  upon  the  cession  without  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  she  would  forfeit  much  of 
the  sympathy  which  has  hitherto  attended  her. 
But  we  shall  very  reluctantly  believe  that  the 
skill  and  intelligence  which  have  given  Ger- 
many the  leadership  of  Europe  will  desert  her 
at  so  important  a crisis. 


A DEMOCRATIC  “PLANK.” 

The  people  of  this  State  and  of  the  country 
will  not  fail  to  observe  the  position  of  the  New 
York  Democrats  upon  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  of  the  hour.  They  are  perpetually 
begging  for  public  forgetfulness  of  their  con- 
duct during  and  before  the  war.  They  con- 
stantly pray  a charitable  country  not  to  recall 
the  fact  that  for  a generation  before  1860  the 
sole  aim  of  the  Democratic  party  was  to  con- 
firm and  extend  slavery,  and  that  during  the 
war  it  did  what  it  could,  short  of  actual  armed 
assistance,  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A slave-driving  party  before  the  war, 
and  a Copperhead.party  during  the  war,  it  nat- 
urally hates  to  remember,  and  begs  every  body 
to  forget.  Its  Congressional  Committee  entreat- 
ed the  Southern  voters  to  let  dead  issues  alone. 
But  when  directly  summoned  in  the  House  to 
declare  whether  the  amendments  were  final,  the 
members  of  the  committee  all  voted  no.  So 
Senator  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  in  a late  speech,  de- 
nounces the  whole  system  of  reconstruction. 
The  orators  and  the  party  all  decline  to  declare 
that  they  acquiesce  in  the  settlement,  and  Tam- 
many Hall  also  refuses. 

At  its  late  convention  in  New  York  the  party 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  express  its  ac- 
quiescence. But  the  resolution  in  which  this 
topic  is  treated  is  more  absurd  than  even  such 
resolutions  generally  are.  Here  it  is : 

“ Resolved,  That,  as  many  of  the  issues  which  have 
divided  good  citizens  in  the  past  age  are  now  settled,  we 
invite  all  conservative  citizens,  irrespective  of  former 
political  differences,  to  unite  with  ns  in  securing  the 
ascendency  in  the  government  of  the  principle  upon 
which  it  was  established  as  such,  while,  sustained  by 
the  majority  of  the  American  people,  it  secured  peace 
and  prosperity  for  alL” 

That  is  a resolution  which,  meaning  exactly 
nothing  at  all,  except  a longing  for  the  good 
old  palmy  days  of  slave-driving,  might  be  cord- 
ially approved  by  Wade  Hampton  and  Rob- 
ert Toombs. 

This  is  the  attitude  of  the  New  York  Democ- 
racy upon  the  settlement  of  the  war.  It  pro- 
poses to  tear  open  every  question  if  it  has  the 
opportunity.  It  scornfully  rejects  the  counsel- 
ors in  its  own  ranks  who  feebly  whisper  that  it 
is  lj]j  pjunppq  corpse  that  the  party 

has  suffered  hitherto.  It  is  a prodigious  blun- 
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dcr  which,  as  sincerely  opposed  to  the  party,  we 
gladly  perceive.  It  is  a reckoning  to  which  the 
Democratic  managers  may  be  very  sure  that 
their  party  will  be  held.  They  proclaim  now 
the  same  disorganizing  policy  which  they  advo- 
cated in  I860,  1864,  and  1868,  and  which,  hap- 
pily for  the  country  and  for  civilization,  totally 
overthrew  them. 

Let  the  voters  of  New  York  carefully  consid- 
er whether  they  think  it  well  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  to  support  a party 
whose  open  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  validity 
of  the  late  amendments,  and  the  finality  of  re- 
construction, is  a declaration  of  endless  and  fa- 
tal agitation. 


OUR  DUTY  TO  LIBERTY. 

Is  the  Government  now  to  be  accused  of 
hostility  to  a republic  in  France  because  the 
neutrality  laws  have  been  enforced  against  cer- 
tain persons  who  had  been  enlisted  to  make 
war  upon  a power  friendly  to  the  United 
States?  Is  it  desirable  to  have  such  laws, 
or  is  it  merely  undesirable  to  enforce  them? 
Ought  we  to  allow  recruits  to  be  enlisted  here 
to  fight  against  monarchical  governments  with 
which  we  are  at  peace,  and  should  we  only 
prohibit  enlistments  to  fight  against  republics  ? 
In  other  words,  are  the  United  States  to  de- 
clare that  they  will  take  part  in  every  war 
which  calls  itself  republican,  and  are  those  who 
oppose  such  a policy  as  fatal  to  republican  lib- 
erty to  be  considered  enemies  of  republican 
government?  Certainly  none  can  wish  suc- 
cess more  sincerely  than  we  to  the  efforts  of 
the  French  people  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
republic.  But  that  does  not  imply  that  we 
are  to  go  to  war  to  help  them.  No  part  so 
ridiculous  can  be  proposed  for  any  nation  as 
that  it  shall  declare  itself  the  defender  of  lib- 
erty against  all  comers.  This  was  what  the 
old  French  republic  did — the  republic  which 
smothered  liberty  in  blood. 

The  United  States  Government  has  enforced 
its  laws  in  the  case  of  France,  as  it  has  in  that 
of  Cuba.  But  nothing  could  be  more  unjust 
than  to  declare  it,  for  that  reason,  hostile  to 
the  French  or  to  the  Cubans.  It  stopped  Col- 
onel Ryan’s  expedition  last  year.  Was  it  be- 
cause the  Government  wished  to  see  slavery 
perpetuated  in  Cuba?  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
the  insurgents  had  declared  emancipation,  and 
that  to  help  them  was  to  favor  emancipation. 
If  that  had  been  the  whole  case  it  would  have 
been  a strong  one.  But  it  was  really  a very 
small  part  of  the  case.  The  same  argument 
would  have  justified  our  sending  expeditions 
to  an  insurrection  in  England  which  declared 
a republic,  or  to  Ireland  because  it  asserted  its 
independence.  In  a word,  it  brings  us  directly 
around  the  circle  again  to  the  position  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  help  every  body  who 
says  that  he  is  fighting  for  liberty,  and  help 
him  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  actual 
facts  of  the  situation,  or  to  the  probable  re- 
sults to  their  own  liberty  or  happiness.  This 
is  a course  which  no  intelligent  man  and  no 
sagacious  party  will  ever  propose.  But  the 
sympathies  and  hopes  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  none  the  less  warmly  given  to 
every  honest  struggle  for  liberty,  wherever  it 
may  be. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  FRANCE. 

It  is  with  inexpressible  sorrow  that  those 
who  recall  the  bright  and  smiling  capital  of 
France  read  of  the  devastation  and  desolation 
which  have  befallen  its  immediate  vicinity.  It 
is  not  easy  to  discover  from  the  accounts  exact- 
ly how  great  the  destruction  is,  but,  if  the  in- 
tention of  defense  of  the  city  has  been  serious, 
the  ravages  of  the  neighborhood  must  have  been 
immense.  Paris  is  in  a peculiar  sense  the  pride 
of  France.  Indeed,  there  was  many  a Parisian 
who  secretly  felt  it  to  be  the  glory  of  the  world. 
In  its  perpetual  carnival  it  amused  itself  with 
nothing  more  than  satirical  railing  at  Germany 
and  the  Germans.  There  was  especial  zest  in 
the  Parisian  laugh  at  the  German  soldier  cari- 
catured in  le  General  Bourn,  because  it  was  a 
German  who  served  up  the  sneer.  How  would 
an  evening  of  the  “Grande  Duchesse”  be  relish- 
ed by  the  golden  youth  of  Paris  with  the  King  of 
Prussia  occupying  Versailles  as  his  head-quar- 
ters? The  suddenness  of  the  humiliation  of 
Paris  is  as  astounding  as  its  completeness. 

And  this  dire  humiliation  of  its  capital,  and 
all  this  unspeakable  sorrow  and  loss,  this  total 
national  decline,  France  owes  chiefly  to  Louis 
Napoleon.  His  reign  of  eighteen  years  seems 
now  a kind  of  Circean  revel.  It  appeared  very 
splendid,  and  it  was  utterly  demoralizing  and 
fatal.  Paris  has  never  been  gayer,  but  all  the 
while  it  has  been  truly  portrayed  in  Couture’s 
terrible  picture  in  the  Luxembourg,  the  “Deca- 
dence of  the  Romans.”  A frenzied  festivity  is 
not  happiness.  The  policy  of  the  French  em- 
pire was  that  of  the  baser  days  of  Rome,  to 
amuse  and  excite  the  people,  and  blind  by  daz- 
zling them.  Paris,  therefore,  was  beautified. 
The  new  avenues,  the  new  boulevards,  were 
magnificent.  But  the  tone  of  imperial  society 
was  deplorable.  The  best  Frenchmen  did  not 
appear  in  public  affairs.  They  who  did  were 
voices  of  warning  and  protest.  . Their  attitude 
was  that  of  the  statuei-il^  in 


Couture’s  picture.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept in  some  American  Democratic  newspapers, 
did  there  seem  to  be  any  sincere  admiration  of 
Louis  Napoleon  or  his  empire.  But  what  mere 
paste  its  apparent  diamonds  were,  how  utterly 
hollow  its  pretense  of  power  or  hold  upon  the 
people,  the  last  few  weeks  have  shown. 

That  nobody  sees  this  more  plainly  than  Bis- 
marck there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  the  report 
that  he  would  only  treat  with  a resuscitated 
regency  was  therefore  wholly  improbable.  To 
suppose  that  Bismarck  would  refuse  to  treat 
with  Jules  Favre  because  he  could  not  be 
sure  that  France  was  behind  him,  and  yet  in- 
sist upon  treating  with  the  name  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon when  he  knew  that  France  had,  at 
least,  spewed  him  out,  however  obscure  every 
thing  else  might  be,  was  to  accuse  the  most 
acute  statesman  of  modern  Europe  of  being  de- 
ceived by  a sophism  which  the  merest  doctrin- 
aire would  spurn.  But  all  the  sorrow  and  loss 
and  shame  which  Louis  Napoleon  has  brought 
upon  France  will  not  be  wholly  in  vain,  nor  to 
be  altogether  regretted,  if  they  shall  serve  to 
rouse  the  French  people  permanently  to  the 
conviction  that  they  can  hereafter  yield  to  any 
form  of  personal  power  only  at  the  peril  of  their 
very  existence. 

How  terrible  their  fate  under  that  system 
has  been  they  see  but  too  well.  Ground  to 
the  earth  by  the  old  Bourbon  despotism,  they 
were  yet  able  to  defy  Europe,  and  to  make  their 
national  name  more  illustrious  than  ever.  But 
the  long  succession  of  monarchical  abuses  since 
those  days  has  prostrated  France  hopelessly. 
She  will  emerge  from  this  contest  more  humil- 
iated than  any  great  nation  ever  was  in  so  short 
a time.  Whether,  indeed,  there  is  the  neces- 
sary intelligence  upon  the  part  of  the  people  to 
confirm  and  organize  the  republic  is  a question 
to  be  decided  only  by  experiment.  Louis  Na- 
poleon always  resisted  the  earnest  appeals  of 
his  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Dcruy,  to 
make  education,  as  in  Germany,  compulsory 
and  universal;  and  the  French  people  are, 
therefore,  very  much  less  instructed  than  the 
Germans,  and.  therefore,  also,  more  helpless  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  Should  hostilities 
happily  end  within  a short  time,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  France  will  be  the  most  interesting  prob- 
lem in  current  political  history.  And  if  any 
thing  can  serve  to  make  the  republic  sure,  it 
will  be  the  remembrance  of  the  character  and 
consequences  of  a rule  like  that  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon. 


A BITING  SATIRE. 

The  most  withering  sarcasm  of  the  political 
campaign  is  the  resolution  of  the  New  York 
Democratic  Convention  in  praise  of  Governor 
Hoffman.  It  compares  the  signer  of  the  Erie 
bill  to  Tompkins,  Clinton,  and  Marcy  ! It 
praises  the  vetoes  of  a Governor  who  refused  to 
interfere  against  infamous  legislation  to  save  to 
honest  men  and  women  the  control  of  their  own 
property ! It  commends  the  devotion  to  mu- 
nicipal rights  of  a magistrate  who  openly  shield- 
ed the  frauds  in  the  city  of  New  York  which  de- 
prived every  honest  citizen  of  his  most  precious 
political  privilege!  With  elaborate  mockery 
it  celebrates  “the  elevated  statesmanship”  of 
a gentleman  selected  for  office  because  of  his 
negative  qualities.  Mr.  Tweed  causes  Mr. 
Hoffman  to  be  solemnly  extolled,  as  Mr.  Pitt 
would  have  told  his  men  to  praise  Dr.  Adding- 
ton. Elevated  statesmanship!  How  can  a 
gentleman  be  a statesman  whose  haunting  fear 
is  that  he  may  destroy  his  political  prospects  by 
alienating  Mr.  Tweed  ? 


NOTES. 

The  American  Sanitary  Commission  during 
our  war  showed  how  much  could  be  done  for  the 
relief  of  the  suffering  and  the  cure  and  care  of  the 
wounded  upon  the  battle-field;  and  in  1863  a 
congress  of  most  of  the  chief  powers  was  held  at 
Geneva  to  secure  by  treaty  or  mutual  understand- 
ing the  utmost  care  of  wounded  soldiers.  An  as- 
sociation was  formed,  which  has  a branch  in  this 
country,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  the  admi- 
rable and  efficient  President  of  our  own  Sanitary 
Commission,  is  President.  This  branch  has  re- 
frained from  making  any  appeal  to  the  public  while 
the  force  of  the  national  French  and  German  senti- 
ment in  the  country  has  been  at  work,  and  because 
it  wished  to  test  the  adequacy  of  the  method  of 
the  International  Association.  That  has  now 
been  most  fully  and  satisfactorily  tested ; and  the 
American  branch,  having  fully  informed  itself 
of  the  situation  and  of  the  pressing  emergency, 
now  appeals  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  generous  contributions  of  money  to  be  ap- 
plied impartially  to  the  relief  of  the  vast  and 
cruel  suffering  occasioned  by  the  war.  It  guar- 
antees that  not  a dollar  shall  be  wasted,  and,  if 
necessary,  it  will  have  an  experienced  agent  of 
its  own  upon  the  ground  to  see  that  the  Amer- 
ican relief  is  properly  applied.  Contributions,  in 
money  only,  may  be  sent  to  Howard  Potter, 
Treasurer,  New  York. 

Our  friends  of  the  daily  press  have  a hard 
time  with  their  special  dispatches  from  Europe, 
for  the  fullness  of  which  the  public  is  surely 
grateful.  It  seems  that  it  is  the  rule  among  the 
phpers  in  the  city  known  as  the  Associated  Press 
that  all  special  dispatches,  except  from  certain 
places,  which  are  sent  to  either  of  the  papers 
shall  be  furnished  to  all  the  others,  with  the 


privilege  of  using  the  whole  or  a part  upon  pro- 
portional payment.  Thus  the  special  dispatch  to 
one  paper  may  appear  the  same  morning  in  all, 
the  specialty  entirely  disappearing.  This  arrange- 
ment has,  however,  occasioned  a constant  vol- 
ley of  mutual  accusations  and  innuendoes.  One 
paper  charges  another  with  using  its  dispatches 
in  an  imperfect  form,  which,  however,  is  provided 
for  by  the  agreement.  Another  paper,  using  the 
dispatches  which  the  enterprise  of  its  contempo- 
rary has  provided,  claims  an  equal  credit  for  the 
enterprise  because  it  pays  its  proportional  share 
of  the  expense.  Another  paper,  being  mentioned 
by  name  in  proceedings  which  it  specially  reports, 
finds,  to  its  great  disgust,  that  its  neighbor,  who 
by  the  rules  is  entitled  to  use  the  dispatch,  con- 
verts it  wholly  to  its  use  by  changing  the  name 
mentioned  to  its  own.  Certainly  there  was  nev- 
er a rule  among  associates  which  worked  so  de- 
plorably, and  produced  more  constant  irritation. 
It  would  really  seem  worth  while  either  to  change 
the  rule  or  to  abide  silently  by  its  consequences. 
The  special  dispatches  of  all  the  papers  have  been 
valuable  and  interesting,  and  it  is  a pity  that  each 
should  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  any  superior 
enterprise  or  excellence  it  may  display. 

A lovely  illustration  of  Democratic  “econo- 
my” is  mentioned  by  the  Tribune.  Mr.  John 
Jones,  tax-paver  in  the  city  of  New  York,  paid 
in  the  year  1866,  upon  houses  valued  at  $ 100,- 
000,  a tax  of  $2  30  per  hundred,  a total  of 
$2300.  In  the  year  1870  Mr.  John  Jones  per- 
ceives with  pleasure  that  under  beneficent  Dem- 
ocratic rule  the  rate  of  taxation  has  been  reduced 
five  cents.  It  is  now  $2  25,  and  Mr.  Jones 
evidently  saves  $50.  Poor  Mr.  John  Jones! 
His  tax  bill  is  larger  than  ever.  He  hastens 
to  the  assessor’s  office,  and  finds  that  the  valua- 
tion of  his  property  has  been  raised  to  $142,000, 
although  he  knows  that  no  such  actual  rise  of 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  has  taken  place ; and  un- 
der the  Democratic  reduction  of  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation Mr.  John  Jones  pays  a bill  of  $3195,  an 
increase  of  $895  in  four  years.  On  the  valua- 
tion of  1866,  at  a tax  rate  of  $2  30,  nearly 
$17,000,000  was  raised.  The  same  rate  upon 
the  valuation  of  1870  would  yield  more  than 
$25,000,000.  But  as  the  masters  of  the  city 
want  a little  less,  say  $23,500,000,  they  “re- 
duce” the  rate  by  five  cents,  a “ reduction”  which 
makes  Mr.  John  Jones  pay  more  than  a third 
more,  and  which  yields  $7,615,472  more  money 
than  in  1866.  Mr.  John  Jones  will  probably 
vote  the  Tammany  ticket  with  ardor. 

The  Governor  of  Utah  has  issued  a proclama- 
tion peremptorily  forbidding  the  musters  and 
drills  of  the  militia  of  that  Territory  except  by 
his  orders.  This  is  a direct  issue  of  authority 
with  Brigham  Young,  and  an  emphatic  sug- 
gestion to  that  patriarch  and  his  followers  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  will  be  enforced  in 
all  territory  subject  to  their  authority. 

Mr.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  the  editor  of  the 
Utica  Herald , has  been  nominated  for  Congress 
with  enthusiasm.  We  wish  he  might  be  elected 
with  unanimity,  and  that  Congress  were  altogeth- 
er composed  of  such  honorable  and  able  men. 

Putnam's  Monthly , a magazine  which  will  be 
always  kindly  remembered  in  our  literature,  will 
be  hereafter  merged  with  Hours  at  Home  in 
Scribner's  Monthly , a new  magazine  to  be  edited 
by  Dr.  Holland.  The  great  popularity  of  Mr. 
“Titcomb,”  and  his  skill  in  interesting  and 
touching  the  widest  circle  of  readers,  are  the 
best  auspices  for  the  new  periodical.  Dr.  Hol- 
land comes  to  his  work,  also,  fresh  from  a resi- 
dence in  Europe,  an  experience  which  will  give 
him  the  richest  material.  He  is,  howfever,  so 
essentially  an  American  that  Europe  could  only 
enlarge  his  sympathies,  not  alienate  them  from 
his  ow  n country. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  con- 
gratulate our  enterprising  coritemporary,  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail , upon  its  triumphant 
success,  after  four  years’  strife  against  its  nu- 
merous competitors.  Owing  to  the  judicious 
management  of  J.  M.  Bundy,  this  paper  has  for 
a long  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  two-cent 
evening  journals  of  this  city.  Last  year  its  space 
was  largely  extended,  and  during  the  month  of 
December  it  is  proposed  to  issue  a double  sheet 
every  Saturday. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  our  old  friend  Ben- 
son J.  Lossing,  the  well-known  historian,  has 
again  returned  to  the  lecturing  field.  He  will 
lecture  during  the  ensuing  season  on  “Art:  its 
History  and  Work,”  and  on  “Chivalry,  Yester- 
day and  To-day.”  We  are  sure  that  a lecturer 
so  pleasant  and  impressive  as  Mr.  Lossing,  and 
speaking  upon  such  interesting  and  instructive 
topics,  will  be  warmly  greeted  by  the  public  as  a 
familiar  friend. 


THE  WAR— CURIOUS  TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL REMINISCENCES. 

It  is  among  the  curious  things  connected  with 
the  war  between  Prussia  and  France  that  there 
is  scarcely  a place  of  any  note  that  late  events 
have  made  us  familiar  with  that  has  not  an  inter- 
esting reminiscence  connected  with  printing. 

Kehl,  where  the  first  work  of  destruction  be- 
gan by  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  bridge  across 
the  Rhine,  is  the  locality  to  which  Baskerville’s 
beautiful  type  was  transferred  in  1779,  having 
failed  to  procure  a purchaser  at  home.  M.  Beau- 
marchais , who  bought  it,  opened  an  office  in  this 
town,  and,  at  the  expense  of  three  millions  of 
francs,  published  an  edition  of  Voltaire’s  works, 
consisting  of  20,000  copies,  of  which  twenty-five 
were  on  blue  paper  for  King  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia, “ who  labored  under  weakness  of  the  eyes.” 


Metz,  which  has  acquired  so  much  notoriety, 
was  early  distinguished  by  the  introduction  of 
printing.  As  early  as  1482  a work  was  printed 
here  (the  first  book  of  Thomas  h Kempis).  In 
1575  all  Protestant  printers  had  to  quit  the  city, 
and  all  such  authors  had  to  get  their  works  print- 
ed at  Paris,  or  Iiheims,  etc.,  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years. 

Strasbourg  is  wrell  known  to  the  learned  as 
one  of  the  towns  that  put  in  a claim  to  the  honor 
of  giving  birth  to  the  typographic  art,  Schoep- 
ling  and  others  contending  that  John  Guten- 
berg printed  here  between  1440  and  1450;  but 
this  is  unsupported  by  any  positive  evidence. 
The  earliest  dated  book . known  to  have  been 
printed  here  is  dated  1471.  John  Mentelin 
printed  in  Strasbourg,  in  1473,  the  first  edition 
of  the  German  Bible. 

Toul  was»a  seat  of  early  printing.  The  first 
known  work  on  Perspective,  by  Jo.  Pelegrinus, 
w as  printed  here  in  1505  ; there  is  a copy  in  the 
showr-case  of  literary  curiosities  in  the  British 
Museum.  Toul  is  also  to  be  noted  as  the  place 
at  which  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  stereo- 
tvping  was  made  in  1785. 

At  Rheims  printing  was  carried  on  as  early 
as  1551.  In  1552  was  executed  here  the  first 
edition  of  the  Romish  - English  version  of  the 
New  Testament. 

At  Verdun  printing  was  carried  on  as  early 
as  1560.  At  this  place  the  English  prisoners 
who  were  detained  by  Napoleon  I.  printed,  by 
his  permission,  a “Book  of  Common  Prayer” 
in  English. 

Sedan  has  also  an  interest  to  the  lovers  of 
typography.  “Here  were  printed,”  says  Dr. 
Cotton,  “some  very  diminutive  volumes,  well 
known  to  the  collectors  of  books  by  the  name 
of  Sedan  editions  — the  ‘Virgil,’  dated  1625, 
the  ‘Horace,’ of  1627,  and  the  ‘Greek  Testa- 
ment,’ of  1628,  are  all  of  this  kind  at  present 
known.  ” In  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  a Sedan 
volume  dated  1589. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Tin!  recent  interview  between  Jules  Favre  and  Count 
Von  Bismarck,  looking  to  peace  negotiations,  seems  to 
have  proved  an  utter  failure.  Jules  Favre  admitted 
that  he  could  give  no  guarantees  of  permanent  peace, 
and  desired  an  armistice  till  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  He  admitted  also  that  Germany 
could  not  be  asked  to  relinquish  temporarily  any  ad- 
vantage of  her  present  military  position.  He  agreed 
that  negotiation  should  proceed  upon  a basis  that 
would  give  Germany,  at  the  end  of  the  armistice,  if 
the  Constituent  Assembly  rejected  the  terms,  the  same 
relative  superiority  as  now. 

The  disagreement  commenced  on  purely  military 
questions,  Von  Moltke  pointing  out  that  the  mere 
lapse  of  time  inflicted  on  the  German  position  an  es- 
sential injury  that  must  be  compensated  by  France  re- 
linquishing specified  material  advantages.  He  named 
the  surrender  of  Strasbourg;  Toul,  and  Verdun— all 
three— because  now  those  fortresses  are  obstructing 
German  communications,  to  open  which  and  acceler- 
ate the  movement  of  heavy  guns,  ammunition,  and 
supplies,  Moltke  considered  might  be  partial  compen- 
sation for  the  delay  of  an  armistice.  Metz  was  not 
demanded,  because  it  docs  not  interrupt  communica- 
tions. 

The  unexpected  moderation  of  these  terms  impressed 
Favre,  who  personally,  it  is  believed,  would  gladly 
have  accepted  them;  but  he  had  no  filial  authority 
from  his  colleagues,  and  returned  to  Paris  to  consult. 
Meantime,  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  city  had  grown 
worse ; the  difficulties  of  maintaining  authority  wxre 
greater  than  ever.  The  Red  Republicans  were  turbu- 
lent; there  was  great  hostility  to  any  negotiations 
whatever,  and  the  Government  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  reject  the  proposals. 

On  September  24  the  French  Cabinet  issued  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation  to  the  people : “ Before  the  siege 
of  Paris  Jules  Favre  desired  to  see  Count  Von  Bis- 
marck, to  know  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  declaration  of  the  enemy: 

“ Prussia  wishes  to  continue  the  w ar  in  order  to  re- 
duce France  to  a second-rate  pow  er.  Prussia  demands 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  as  far  as  Metz,  by  right  of  con- 
quest. Prussia,  before  consenting  to  an  armistice,  de- 
mands the  rendition  of  Strasbourg,  Toul,  and  Mont 
Valerien.  Paris  is  exasperated,  and  will  rather  bury 
herself  beneath  her  ruins.  To  such  insolent  preten- 
sions we  can  respond  but  by  resistance  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. France  accepts  the  struggle,  and  counts  upon 
her  children.” 

The  Government  has  issued  decrees  that  all  the  mu- 
nicipal elections,  as  well  as  those  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  be  suspended  and  adjourned,  and  all  munic- 
ipal elections  which  have  been  effected  annulled. 

On  the  23d  of  September  Toul  was  surrendered  to 
the  Prussians  after  a bombardment  of  six  hours  The 
conditions  of  capitulation  were  similar  to  those  which 
formed  the  basis  of  negotiation  at  Sedan.  There  were 
surrendered  109  officers,  2240  privates,  197  bronze  enn- 
non,  of  which  48  are  rifled,  3000  muskets,  3000  sabres, 
600  cuirasses,  a very  considerable  quantity  of  ordnance, 
quartermaster,  and  commissary  stores. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
at  Berlin  telegraphs  that  Bazaine,  on  September  19, 
sent  a letter  to  the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  which  was  forwarded  from  thence  to  the  King. 
It  is  reported  that  he  expressed  a willingness  to  sur- 
render on  condition  that  the  troops  be  permitted  to 
retain  their  arms,  on  parole  not  to  resume  hostilities 
for  three  months. 

Paris  has  been  completely  isolated.  The  Prussians, 
on  the  19th,  captured  and  occupied  a commanding  po- 
sition on  the  heights  of  Sceaux,  south  of  the  city. 

The  Italian  troops  occupied  Rome,  September  20, 
without  resistance,  and  preparations  were  immediately 
commenced  for  the  transfer  of  the  capital  from  Flor- 
ence to  that  city.  A provisional  government  has  been 
formed  at  Rome. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  September  24  the  Bremen 
steamer  Hermann,  Captain  Reichmann,  with  forty-sev- 
en passengers,  chiefly  Germans,  cleared  from  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  soon  after  passing  Sandy  Hook  found 
two  French  cruisers  slowly  moving  across  her  path, 
and  both  carrying  the  tricolor  of  France,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles.  The  captain  made  them 
out  to  be  the  steam  corvette  La  Touche  Creville  and  the 
gun-boat  Britomarte,  though  it  is  thought  that  the  lat- 
ter was  more  probably  the  Egremont,  which  sailed  from 
Havre  on  secret  Bervice  about  a month  ago.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Hermann  were  at  once  summoned  to  con- 
sult with  the  captain.  The  engines  were  stopped,  and 
in  a fewf  minutes  the  order  w as  given  to  put  about  and 
return  to  American  waters.  At  Quarantine  the  vessel 
came  to  anchor,  and  the  passengers  were  shipped  to 
the  city,  each  one  having  been  furnished  with  an  order 
upon  the  company  for  the  amount  paid  for  passage. 

The  President  has  appointed  Senator  O.  P.  Morton, 
of  Indiana,  to  succeed  Mr.  Motley  as  our  Minister  to 
England.  The  appointment  has  been  accepted. 

The  New  York  State  Democratic  Convention  met  at 
Rochester,  September  21.  and  nominated  John  T.  Hoff- 
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BRINGING  UP  THE  GUNS. 

[See  Illcstration  on  Double  Page.] 

Have  you  read  in  song  and  story 
How  the  dead  Napoleon  comes, 
Yearning  still  for  earth-born  glory, 

And  the  war-beat  of  the  drums? 
Phantom  legions  file  before  him, 

Far  upon  that  Dreamland  plain, 
While  the  eagles  hover  o’er  him, 

As  exulting  o’er  the  slain. 

And  he  marshals  his  battalions, 
Ranged  upon  the  spectral  sod; 

Till,  as  the  Armada  galleons 
Vanished  at  the  breath  of  God, 

So  the  vision  fades,  and  only 
One  remembrance  doth  remain, 
Where  a captive  paces  lonely 
On  the  shores  of  St.  Helene. 

When  we  read  that  gallant  story 
Our  desponding  spirits  thrill; 

France  and  Victory!  France  and  Glory! 

Seem  familiar  phrases  still. 

And  if  in  the  coming  ages 
We  have  need  of  battle-cry, 

We  can  seek  historic  pages — 

Think  of  Austerlitz — and  die. 

Once  our  cannon  spoke  in  thunder, 
And  all  Europe  heard  in  dread; 
Now,  O France,  thou’rt  torn  asunder — 
And  thine  army  lacks  a head! 

Yet,  as  earnest  of  salvation, 

While  this  agony  shall  last, 

Hope,  amid  thy  desolation, 

Fairer  future  from  thy  past. 

Still  as  sweeps  the  storm  of  iron, 
Where  the  cannon  crown  the  ridge, 
And  the  battle-clouds  environ, 

We  shall  think  on  Lodi  bridge; 

Lo,  the  golden  lilies  paling, 

France  has  sore  need  of  her  sons ; 
They  shall  answer  her  unfailing 
While  one  lives  to  man  the  guns! 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE. 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “A  Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  MIXERS’  BANK. 

As,  though  Richard  had  fasted  long,  he  could 
not  eat,  so,  though  he  was  fatigued  with  the 
travel  of  the  last  two  days,  he  could  not  sleep. 

He  turned  from  side  to  side  upon  his  pillow 
throughout  the  weary  night,  and  strove  to  lose 
himself,  and  shut  out  thought,  in  vain,  even  for 
an  instant.  He  got  up  and  paced  the  room; 
and,  when  the  streaks  of  dawn  began  to  show 
themselves,  drew  up  the  blind,  and  looked  forth. 

It  was  a very  different  scene  from  that  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate  at  Gethin.  In 
place  of  the  waste  of  ocean,  specked  by  a sail  or 
two,  whose  presence  only  served  to  intensify  its 
solitary  grandeur,  the  thick-peopled  city  lay  be- 
fore him.  But  as  yet  there  were  no  tokens  of 
waking  life;  the  streets  were  empty,  the  win- 
dows shrouded,  and  a steady  drizzle  of  rain  was 
falling,  which  gave  promise  of  a wretched  day. 

Even  when  the  morning  advanced,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  the  individual  buildings ; but 
he  had  had  the  Miners’  Bank  pointed  out  to  him 
on  the  previous  day,  and  he  thought  he  recog- 
nized it  now.  It  was  there  that  the  business 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  was  to  be  ef- 
fected, and  he  gazed  at  it  with  interest.  The 
wisest  of  us  are  simple  in  some  things,  and 
though  so  knowing  in  the  ways  of  the  world— 
that  is,  of  his  world — Richard  knew  nothing  of 
banks  whatever,  and  wondered  whether  he  would 
have  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  his  object. 

He  could  not  foresee  any ; it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  banking  folks  would  be  glad  to  oblige  him  in 
the  matter  in  question,  since,  if  there  was  any 
advantage,  it  would  be  on  their  side.  But  there 
were  six  hours  yet  before  he  could  perform  this 
business,  and  since  sleep  was  denied  him,  how 
was  he  to  pass  the  time?  There  was  a large 
book  upon  the  drawers,  which  he  had  not  hith- 
erto observed,  with  the  royal  arms  stamped  upon 
it,  and  the  name  of  the  hotel  inscribed  beneath 
them.  It  did  not  look  like  a devotional  work,  but 
it  was  the  New  Testament — a work  that  w as  very 
literally  new  to  Richard  Yorke.  He  had  seen 
it,  of  course,  often ; w as  acquainted  by  hearsay 
with  its  contents,  and  had  joked  about  them. 

It  is  the  easiest  book  in  the  wrorld  to  make  jokes 
upon,  which,  perhaps,  accounts  for  its  being  so 
favorite  a subject  of  ridicule  w ith  foolish  persons. 
Shakspeare  is  also  easy  to  make  fuu  of,  but  the 
soupfon  of  blasphemy  is  in  that  case  wanting, 
which,  to  many,  forms  the  chief  charm  of  witty 
converse.  Richard  looked  at  it  as  a dog  looks 
at  a stick ; but  he  took  it  up,  and  opened  it  at 
random.  “ Having  no  hope,  and  without  God 
iu  the  world.” 

He  was  not  a believer  in  sortilege.  If  the  text 
he  had  chanced  upon  had  been  ever  so  applicable 
to  his  own  condition,  it  would  have  made  but  lit- 
tle impression  upon  him,  and  this  was  not  very 
pertinent  in  its  application.  He  was  by  no  means 
without  hope.  lie  had  come  to  Plymouth  full 
of  hope,  though  disappointed  at  its  not  having 
been  already  exchanged  for  certainty.  He  had 
good  hope  of  inspiring  John  Trevethick  with 
confidence  in  his  social  position,  and  consequent- 
ly of  obtaining  his  consent  to  marry  the  woman 
who  had  now  become  indispensable  to  his  happi- 
ness. He  had  even  some  hope  of  yet  inheriting 
a portion  of  his  father’s,  great  estate.  He  could 
not  be  accused  of^]iCtj)ll£Sb&i(lp.y  Any  other 
6ort  of  hone  than  that  of  being  in  a position  to  1 mail 
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enjoy  himself  thoroughly  had  never  entered  into 
his  mind.  Just  now-,  however,  he  was  far  from 
enjoying  himself ; he  was  a prey  to  anxiety,  and 
any  opportunity  of  forgetting  it  was  welcome  to 
him.  Not  without  an  effort  to  be  interested, 
therefore,  he  reflected  upon  these  words,  which 
seemed  rather  to  have  been  spoken  in  his  ear 
aloud  than  merely  to  have  caught  his  eye.  He 
had  already  shut  the  book  with  contemptuous 
impatience,  but  he  found  himself,  nevertheless, 
repeating:  “ Having  no  hope,  and  without  God 
in  the  world,”  and  pondering  upon  their  mean- 
ing. He  wondered  at  himself  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  do  so ; but  if  he  didn’t  do  that,  his 
thoughts  would,  he  knew,  be  even  less  pleasant- 
ly occupied ; so  he  let  them  slip  into  this  novel 
channel.  How  could  a man  be  without  God  in 
the  world,  if  God  was  every  where  ? as  he  hud 
somewhere  seen  or  heard  stated,  and  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  fact.  It  was  one  of  the  objec- 
tions against  the  Bible,  was  his  peevish  reflec- 
tion, that  it  was  self-contradictory  in  its  asser- 
tions, and  unmistakably  distinct  only  in  its  de- 
nunciations of  wrath.  Here  was  a case  in  point, 
and  one  w’hich  might  justly  be  “taken  up”  by 
a fellow,  if  it  was  worth  while.  As  for  himself, 
he  was  no  skeptic.  Exeter  Hall  might  have 
clasped  him  to  her  breast  (and  would)  upon  that 
ground.  He  was  accustomed  to  use  the  name 
of  the  Creator  whenever  he  wished  to  be  partic- 
ularly decisive;  but  for  any  other  purpose  he 
had  never  named  it  with  his  lips.  Even  as  a 
child,  his  mother  had  never  taught  him  to  do 
so.  She  had  never  spoken  to  him  on  religious 
subjects  except  in  humorous  connection  w ith  the 
Heads  of  the  two  Churches  to  which  her  first 
husband  had  belonged — Emanuel  Swredenborg 
and  Joanna  Southcott.  If  the  expression  ‘ ‘ with- 
out God  in  the  world”  meant  the  living  in  it  with- 
out the  practice  of  religion,  it  certainly  did  have 
an  application  to  himself,  but  also  to  every  one 
else  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  Of  course 
he  had  known  people  who  went  to  church — young 
men  of  his  own  age,  whom  their  parents  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  and  who  envied  him  the  liberty 
he  enjoyed  in  that  respect ; and  the  poor  folks 
at  Gethin  went  to  chapel.  But,  even  there, 
shrewd  fellows  like  Trevethick  and  Solomon  did 
not  trouble  themselves  to  do  so.  True,  Harry 
went ! But  then  women,  unless  they  were  un- 
commonly clever,  like  his  own  mother,  always 
did  go  to  hear  the  parsons.  Parsons,  as  a rule, 
were  hypocrites.  He  had  met  one  or  two  of 
them  in  town  under  circumstances  that  showed 
they  had  really  no  more  “ nonsense  about  them” 
than  other  people,  but  in  the  pulpit  they  were 
bound  to  cant.  Look  at  Mr.  Whymper,  for  in- 
stance— the  best  specimen  of  them,  by-the-by,  he 
had  ever  known — w ho  could  doubt  that  his  mind 
was  wholly  set  upon  the  main  chance  ? To  what 
slights  and  insolences  did  he  submit  himself  for 
the  sake  of  feathering  his  own  nest ; and  how  he 
had  counted  upon  that  fat  living,  of  which  the 
Squire  had  so  cruelly  disappointed  him ! Talk  of 
religion ! w hy,  there  was  Carew  himself,  with  thir- 
ty thousand  a year,  and  did  not  spend  a shilling 
of  it  on  religion ! True,  he  kept  a chaplain,  but 
only  as  a check  upon  his  steward,  to  manage  his 
estate  for  him.  If  there  was  really  any  thing  in 
it,  would  not  a rich  man  like  him  have  put  aside 
a portion  of  his  w'ealth,  by  way  of  insurance — in- 
surance against  fire? — and  here  Richard  chuckled 
to  himself. 

It  was  all  rubbish,  these  texts  and  things. 
He  would  dress  himself,  and  go  out  and  take  a 
w alk,  although  it  was  so  early.  He  had  already 
heard  sounds  in  the  house,  as  though  somebody 
was  astir ; so  he  rang  the  bell.  It  was  answered 
by  a sleepy  and  disheveled  personage,  whom  he 
scarcely  recognized  for  the  sleek  “night  cham- 
berlain, ” whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  while  others 
slept,  and  who  had  given  him  a bed-candle  not 
many  hours  before. 

“What!  still  up,  my  man?”  said  Richard, 

gayiy- 

“ Yes,  Sir.  The  morning  mail  has  but  just 
come  in;  we  had  a passenger  by  it.  I put 
him  in  the  room  under  you ; but  he  seemed  a 
quiet  one,  and  I didn’t  think  he’d  ’a  disturbed 
you.  ” 

“ He  did  not,” said  Richard.  “I  have  been 
awake  all  night,  and  never  so  much  as  heard 
him.  Can  I have  some  hot  water  ?” 

“ Not  yet,  Sir,  I’m  afraid ; there’s  no  fire 
alight  at  present.  1 can  get  you  some  braudy- 
and-soda,  Sir.” 

“No,  no,”  answered  Richard,  smiling;  “I 
sha’n’t  want  that ; and  as  for  the  hot  water,  I 
can  do  w ithout  it ; but,  now  you’re  here,  just  tell 
me,  for  I am  quite  a stranger  to  your  tow  n,  isn’t 
that  high  roof  yonder,”  and  he  pointed  to  the  ob- 
ject in  question,  “ the  Miners’  Bank?” 

“Yessir,  that’s  it.  Ah,  if  the  morning  was 
but  a little  finer,  you  would  have  a lovely  view 
from  this  here  window — half  the  town  and  a 
good  slice  of  the  harbor!  There’s  a splendid 
building  out  to  the  left  there,  if  the  clouds 
would  but  lift  a little.  That’s  the  County  Jail, 
Sir.” 

“ Indeed,” said  Richard,  carelessly,  and  turned 
away.  ‘ ‘ J ust  take  my  boots  down  with  you,  as 
I shall  want  them  as  soon  as  you  can  get  them 
cleaned.  ” 

The  man  did  as  he  was  bid.  Directly  he  had 
left  the  room,  Richard  pulled  down  the  window- 
blind,  and  staggered  to  a chair.  Perhaps  wrant 
of  food  and  sleep  had  w'eakened  him  ; but  he  sat 
down,  looking  very  pale  and  haggard,  like  one 
who  has  received  a sudden  shock.  Why  should 
one  man  have  answered  him  last  night,  “the 
convict  ship,  ” and  now  this  fellow  have  pointed 
out  the  jail?  It  was  only  a coincidence,  of 
course ; but  if  there  was  ever  such  a thing  as  an 
evil  augury,  he  had  surely  experienced  it  on 
those  two  occasions.  “This  is  what  comes  of 
burying  one’s  self  at  Gethin,”  thought  he,  smil- 
ing faintly  at  his  own  folly.  “If  I staid  there 


much  longer,  I should  begin  to  believe  in  mer- 
maids and  the  Flying  Dutchman.”  Jail ! Why, 


if  the  very  worst  should  happen,  the  matter  would 
only  require  to  be  explained  ; he  was  in  no  real 
peril  from  the  law,  after  all.  Indeed,  the  very 
revelation  which  he  most  dreaded  would  only,  by 
exposing  the  true  state  of  affairs,  precipitate  his 
happiness.  Trevethick  would  then  be  as  eager 
as  himself  to  hasten  Harry’s  marriage. 

Thus  he  reasoned  until  something  of  equanim- 
ity returned  to  him.  Then  he  attired  himself, 
buttoning  his  frock-coat  carefully  over  his  chest, 
and  went  down  stairs.  As  he  reached  the  next 
landing,  a gentleman  emerged  from  the  room 
immediately  beneath  his  own,  like  himself,  fully 
dressed,  and  carrying  his  hat  and  great-coat.  He 
was  a small  stout  man,  with  bushy  red  whiskers, 
a good-natured  face,  and  little  twinkling  black 
eyes.  With  a civil  bow  he  made  way  for  Rich- 
ard to  pass  him,  and  then  followed  him  down 
stairs  iuto  the  coffee-room.  It  was  a huge 
apartment,  and  quite  empty  except  for  their  two 
selves.  Most  persons  meeting  in  such  a Sahara 
would  have  exchanged  a salutation ; and  Rich- 
ard, gregarious  by  nature  besides,  being  eager 
to  divert  his  thoughts,  at  once  entered  into  con- 
versation. 

“You  are  the  gentleman  who  arrived  by  the 
mail  this  morning,  I conclude,”  said  he,  “other- 
wise you  would  scarcely  keep  such  early  hours.  ” 

“Just  so,  Sir,"  answered  the  other,  smiling. 
“ I thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  to  bed, 
but  just  gave  myself  a wash  and  brush  up ; and 
here  I am,  sharp-set  for  breakfast.” 

It  was  plain  this  man  was  not  a gentleman, 
but  Richard  cared  very  little  about  that.  He 
would  have  talked  to  the  waiter,  in  default  of  any 
other  companion. 

“ Well,  1 have  been  to  bed,”  said  Richard, 
smiling,  “ though  something  I took  at  dinner 
disagreed  with  me,  and  kept  me  awake  all 
night.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  not  going 
to  take  any  horizontal  refreshment  at  all  ?” 

“Well,  no;  I had  some  sleep  in  the  coach, 
and  a very  little  of  that  article  does  for  me.  If 
you  eat  and  drink  enough,  as  I do,  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  well  you  can  get  on  without  rest.” 

“ Indeed, ” said  Richard.  “I  should  like  to 
see  the  substitutes  you  take  for  what  1 have  al- 
ways found  an  indispensable  necessity.  Suppose 
we  have  breakfast  together,  and  you  shall  order 
it.” 

“ But  not  pay  for  it,”  stipulated  the  stout  gen- 
tleman, in  a tone  that  you  might  take  as  either 
jest  or  earnest.  “We’ll  go  shares  in  that, 
eh  ?” 

“Unless  you  will  allow  me  to  be  your  host, 
we  will  certainly  go  shares,”  said  Richard,  won- 
dering to  himself  whether  in  all  Gethin  so  great 
a boor  as  this  could  be  found  above-ground  or 
beneath  it,  or  making  his  business  on  the  waters, 
but  rather  amused  nevertheless. 

“ I don’t  like  misunderstandings,”  explained 
the  little  man,  “ nor  yet  obligations.  It’s  not 
that  I grudge  my  money,  or  have  not  as  much 
of  it  as  I want,  thank  Heaven ! ” 

“ Then  you’ve  got  more  than  any  body  else  I 
know,"  said  Richard,  laughing;  “and  lam  ac- 
quainted with  some  rich  men  too.” 

“I  dare  say,  Sir;  you  are  a rich  man  your- 
self, I hope.  You  look  like  a young  gentleman 
with  plenty  of  money  in  your  pocket.  ” 

At  any  other  time  Richard  would  not  have 
been  displeased  by  such  an  observation,  which 
was,  moreover,  a perfectly  just  one.  He  looked 
from  head  to  heel  like  a young  man  of  fortune, 
aud  had  been  brought  up  as  idly  and  uselessly 
as  any  such ; but  now  he  blushed  and  felt  un- 
comfortable; and  his  fingers,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, sought  that  breast-pocket  which  he  had  so 
carefully  buttoned  up,  as  though  his  companion’s 
observation  had  had  a literal  and  material  mean- 
ing. 

“ Do  you  know  Plymouth  ?”  asked  he  of  the 
stranger,  by  way  of  turning  the  conversation. 

“Perfectly.  Indeed,  I live  here;  but  I did 
not  wish  to  arrive  at  home  at  such  an  unseason- 
able hour  as  the  coach  comes  in.  If,  as  a resi- 
dent, I can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  pray  com- 
mand me.  But  you  don’t  eat.  Sir.  ” 

Richard,  indeed,  was  only  playing  with  a piece 
of  toast,  while  eggs  and  ham  and  marmalade 
were  disappearing  with  marvelous  rapidity  down 
the  throat  of  his  companion. 

“ I am  not  like  you,”  he  answered.  “ Want 
of  sleep  produces  want  of  appetite  with  me. 
With  respect  to  Plymouth,  you  are  very  good  to 
offer  me  your  hospitality,  but — ” 

“Services,  Sir — services  while  in  the  town,  I 
said,”  observed  the  little  man.  “ Let  us  have  no 
misunderstanding,  nor  yet  obligation  ; that’s  my 
motto.  Now,  what  can  I do  for  you,  short  of 
that  ?” 

“Well,  I shall  not  greatly  tax  your  prudence,” 
rejoined  Richard,  this  time  laughing  heartily, 
‘ ‘ though  you  must  certainly  be  either  a Scotch- 
man or  a lawyer,  to  be  so  anxious  to  act  ‘ with- 
out prejudice.’  The  only  information  I have  to 
ask  of  you  is,  at  what  time  the  bank  opens ; for 
I have  got  some  business  to  do  there,  which  I 
want  to  effect  as  soon  as  possible,  anil  then  be 
off.” 

“The  bank!  Well,  there’s  more  than  one 
bank  in  Plymouth,”  observed  the  little  man, 
scraping  up  the  last  shreds  of  marmalade  ou  his 
plate.  “ They  open  at  different  hours.” 

“The  Miners’  Company  is  the  one  I want  to 
go  to.” 

“That  opens  at  nine,  Sir.  It’s  on  my  way 
home,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  show  it  you.  ” 

“Thank  you;  but  it  was  pointed  out  to  me 
last  night,”  said  Richard,  stiffly  ; for  he  preferred 
to  effect  the  business  which  he  had  on  hand 
alone.  “ It  is  still  raining.  What  do  you  say 
to  a cigar  in  the  smoking-room  ?” 

“With  pleasure,  when  I have  just  written 
three  words  to  tell  my  people  of  my  arrival,”  an- 
swered the  stranger;  “however,  I can  do  that 
as  well  there  as  here.  ” 

And  so  eager  did  he  seem  for  Richard’s  so- 
ciety that  he  had  pen  and  paper  brought  into 


the  hotel  divan,  aud  from  thence  dispatched  his 
note. 

“ Take  one  of  my  cigars,”  said  Richard,  good- 
naturedly,  offering  his  case. 

“No,  no,” replied  the  little  man,  shaking  his 
head,  and  looking  very  grave  ; “ you  know  my 
motto,  Sir.” 

“A  cigar,” urged  Richard,  “is  one  of  those 
things  that  one  can  accept  even  from  a stranger 
without  that  sense  of  obligation  from  which  you 
shrink  so  sensitively.  Seriously,  my  good  Sir, 
I shall  feel  offended’  if  you  refuse  me  this  small 
favor.” 

“Sooner  than  that  shall  be,  Sir,  I’ll  take  your 
cigar,”  said  the  little  man.  He  held  it  up  to  the 
light,  and  sniffed  at  it  with  great  zest.  “This 
is  no  common  brand,  I reckon.” 

“Well,  it  is  better  than  you  will  get  out  of 
the  waiter’s  box,  1 dare  say, ’’answered  Richard, 
smiling;  for  his  cigars,  like  every  thing  else  he 
had  about  him,  were  of  the  best. 

“Now  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  put  this 
in  my  pocket,  if  you’ll  allow  me,  young  gen- 
tleman, for  a treat  when  I get  home.  After  an 
early  morning  breakfast,  I generally  prefer  a 
pipe;”  and  he  produced  one  accordingly  from 
his  pocket. 

The  room  was  melancholy  to  the  last  degree, 
being  lit  only  from  a sky-light ; relics  of  the  last 
night’s  dissipation,  in  the  shape  of  empty  glasses 
and  ends  of  cigars,  were  still  upon  the  small 
round  tables ; while  a two-days-old  newspaper 
was  the  only  literature  of  which  the  apartment 
could  boast. 

“ This  place  and  hour  would  be  dull  enough, 
Sir,  without  your  society,  ” observed  Richard, 
genially.  “ I don’t  think  I was  ever  up  so  early 
in  my  life  before,  nor  in  such  a den  of  a place.” 

“It’s  reckoned  a good  inn,  too,  is  the  George 
and  Vulture  ; but  the  life  of  a hotel,  you  see, 
don’t  begin  till  later  on  in  the  day.” 

“That’s  a pity,”  said  Richard,  laughing,  “ as 
I sha’n’t  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  its 
best.  I hope  to  be  away  by  9.30,  or  10  at 
latest.” 

“Ah,"  said  the  little  man,  “indeed!”  His 
words  were  meaningless  enough,  but  there  was 
really  a genuine  air  of  interest  in  his  tone.  He 
was  a vulgar  fellow,  no  doubt;  but  Richard 
rather  liked  him,  mainly  because  it  was  evident 
that  the  other  was  captivated  by  him.  He  had 
laid  himself  out  to  please  John  Trevethick  and 
his  friend  Solomon  for  the  last  six  months,  with- 
out success,  yet  here  was  a man  who  had  evi- 
dently appreciated  him  at  once.  If  he  was  but 
a bagman,  or  something  of  that  sort,  it  was  only 
the  more  creditable  to  his  own  powers  of  pleas- 
ing; and  his  vanity — and  Richard  was  as  vain 
of  his  social  attractions  as  a girl — was  flattered 
accordingly.  In  his  solitude  and  wretchedness, 
too,  the  society  of  this  stranger  had  been  very 
welcome. 

“1  am  sorry,”  said  Richard,  when  they  had 
passed  some  hours  together,  and  it  was  getting 
near  nine  o’clock,  “ that  I am  obliged  to  leave 
Plymouth  so  soon.  It  would  have  given  me 
great  pleasure  if  you  could  have  come  and  dined 
with  me ; though,  indeed,  I fear  I have  already 
detained  you  from  your  family.  It  was  the  act 
of  a good  Samaritan  to  keep  me  company  so 
long,  and  I thank  you  heartily." 

“Don’t  mention  it,  Sir — don’t  mention  it,” 
said  the  little  man,  quite  huskily.  “ I have  only 
done  my  duty.” 

This  courteous  sentiment  made  Richard 
laugh.  “Your  duty  to  your  neighbor,  eh?” 
said  he.  “Well,  I must  now  wish  you  good- 
by;”  and  he  held  out  his  hand  with  a frank 
smile.  “Perhaps  we  may  meet  again  some 
day.” 

“Perhaps  so,  Sir,”  said  the  other,  knocking 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  accompanying  him 
into  the  hall. 

At  the  hotel  door  Richard  called  a fly,  as  it 
was  now  raining  heavily.  * ‘ Shall  I take  you  as 
far  as  the  bank,  ” said  he,  ‘ ‘ since  your  road  home 
lies  that  way  ? or  is  even  that  little  service  con- 
trary to  your  motto  ?” 

“I  have  got  to  see  to  my  luggage,” answered 
the  other,  evasively. 

“Well,  good-by,  then.” 

“ Good-by.” 

The  vehicle  rattled  down  a street  or  two,  then 
stopped  before  a building  of  some  pretension, 
with  a tall  portico  and  a flight  of  stone  steps  be- 
fore it.  Another  fly  drove  up  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, but  it  did  not  attract  Richard’s  attention, 
which  wras  concentrated  upon  the  business  he 
had  in  hand,  and  made  his  heart  beat  very  fast. 
He  pushed  his  way  through  the  huge  swinging 
door,  and  found  himself  in  a vast  room,  with  a 
large  circular  counter,  at  which  clerks  were 
standing,  each  behind  a little  rail.  He  had  nev- 
er been  inside  a bank  before,  and  he  looked 
around  him  curiously.  On  the  left  was  an 
opaque  glass  door,  with  “ Manager’s  Room” 
painted  on  it;  on  the  right  was  an  elevated 
desk,  from  which  even-  part  of  the  apartment 
could  be  commanded ; the  clerk  who  sat  there 
looked  down  at  him  for  an  instant  as  he  en- 
tered, but  at  once  resumed  his  occupation.  Ev- 
ery body  was  busy  with  pen  and  ledger;  men 
were  thronging  in  and  out  like  bees,  giving  or 
receiving  sheaves  of  bank-notes,  or  heaps  of  gold 
and  silver.  Richard  waited  until  there  was  a 
vacant  place  at  the  counter,  then  stepped  i.p 
with  : “I  want  to  exchange  some  Bank  of  En- 
gland notes,  please,  for  your  own  notes.” 

“Next  desk,  Sir,”  said  the  man,  not  even 
looking  up,  but  pointing  with  the  feather  of  his 
quill  pen,  then  scratching  away  again  as  though 
he  would  have  overtaken  the  lost  time. 

There  was  a singing  in  Richard’s  ear  as  he  re- 
peated his  request,  and  fumbled  in  his  breast- 
pocket for  the  notes ; then  a silence  seemed  to 
fall  upon  the  place,  which  a moment  before  had 
been  so  alive  .and  noisy.  Every  pen  seemed  to 
stQpIfjfhbiriflg;  IfStfe  gold,  the  rustle  of  paper, 
ceased ; only  the  tick  of  the  great  clock  over 


brought  into  J ceased ; only  the  tick  of  the  great  clo 
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the  centre  door  was  heard.  “Thief,  thief! 
thief,  thief!”  were  the  words  it  said. 

“How  much  is  there?”  inquired  the  clerk, 
taking  the  bundle  of  notes  from  Richard’s  hand ; 
and  his  voice  sounded  as  though  it  was  uttered 
in  an  empty  room. 

“ Two  thousand  pounds,”  said  Richard.  “ Is 
there  any  difficulty  about  it  ? If  so,  I can  take 
them  elsewhere.  ” 

But  the  clerk  had  got  them  already,  and  was 
beginning  to  put  down  the  number  of  each  in  a 
great  ledger.  Richard  had  not  calculated  upon 
this  course  of  procedure,  and  had  his  reasons  for 
objecting  to  it. 

“80,431,  80,432,  80,433,”  read  out  the  clerk 
aloud,  and  every  soul  in  the  room  seemed  listen- 
ing to  him. 

“That  will  do,”  said  another  voice  close  to 
Richard’s  ear,  and  a light  touch  was  laid  upon 
his  arm.  Scarlet  to  the  very  temples,  he  looked 
up,  and  there  stood  the  little  red-whiskered  man 
from  whom  he  had  parted  not  ten  minutes  be- 
fore. A very  grave  expression  was  now  in  those 
twinkling  black  eyes.  “I  have  a warrant  for 
your  apprehension,  young  man,  upon  a charge 
of  theft,  ” said  he. 

“Of  theft!”  said  Richard,  angrily.  “What 
nonsense  is  this  ?” 

“Those  notes  are  stolen, ’’said  the  little  man. 
“Your  name  is  Richard  Yorke,  is  it  not  ?” 

“What’s  that  to  you?”  said  Richard.  “I 
decline — ” 

Here  the  door  of  the  manager’s  room  was 
opened,  and  out  strode  Solomon  Coe,  with  a look 
of  cruel  triumph  on  his  harsh  features.  “ That’s 
your  man,  right  enough,”  said  he.  “He'd 
wheedle  the  devil,  if  once  you  let  him  talk.  Be 
off  with  him !” 

The  next  moment  Richard’s  wrists  were 
seized,  and  he  was  hurried  out  between  two  men 
— his  late  acquaintance  of  the  hotel  and  a po- 
liceman— down  the  bank  steps,  and  iuto  a fly 
that  stood  there  in  waiting. 

“To  the  County  Jail!”  cried  Solomon,  as  he 
entered  the  vehicle  after  them.  Then  he  turned 
to  the  red-wliiskered  man,  and  inquired  fiercely, 
why  he  hadn’t  put  the  darbies  on  the  scoundrel. 

“Never  you  mind  that,”  was  the  sharp  reply. 
“ I’m  responsible  for  the  young  gentleman’s  safe- 
keeping, and  that’s  enough.” 

“Young  gentleman!  I am  sure  the  young 
gentleman  ought  to  be  much  obliged  to  you,”  re- 
plied Solomon,  contemptuously.  * ‘ Young  felon, 
you  mean.  ” 

“Nobody’s  a felon  until  after  trial  and  con- 
viction,” observed  the  little  man,  decisively. 
“Let’s  have  no  misunderstanding  and  no  obli- 
gation, Mr.  Coe ; that’s  my  motto.” 

Here  the  wheels  began  to  rumble,  and  a shad- 
ow fell  over  the  vehicle  and  those  it  held : they 
were  passing  under  the  archway  of  the  jail. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

LEAVING  THE  WORLD. 

What  wondrous  and  surpassing  change  may 
be  in  store  for  us  when  the  soul  and  body  have 
parted  company  none  can  guess ; but  of  all  the 
changes  of  which  man  has  experience  in  this 
world,  there  is  probably  none  so  great  and  over- 
whelming as  that  which  he  undergoes  when,  for 
the  first  time,  he  passes  the  material  barrier  that 
separates  guilt  from  innocence,  and  finds  himself 
in  the  clutches  of  the  criminal  law.  To  be  no 
longer  a free  man  is  a position  which  only  one 
who  has  lost  his  freedom  is  able  to  realize ; the 
shock,  of  course,  is  greater  or  less  according  to 
his  antecedents.  The  habitual  breaker  of  the 
law  is  aware  that  sooner  or  later  to  the  “ stone 
jug”  he  must  come ; his  friends  have  been  there, 
and  laughed  and  joked  about  it,  as  Eton  boys 
who  have  been  “ swished”  make  merry  with  the 
block  and  rod,  and  affect  to  despise  them  ; the 
situation  is,  in  idea  at  least,  familiar  to  him ; yet 
even  he,  perhaps,  feels  a sinking  of  the  heart 
when  the  door  of  the  prison-cell  clangs  upon 
him  for  the  first  time,  and  shuts  him  from  the 
world.  The  common  liberty  to  go  where  we 
will  is  estimated,  while  we  have  it,  at  nothing; 
but,  once  denied,  it  becomes  the  most  precious 
boon  in  life.  How  infinitely  more  poignant, 
then,  must  be  the  feelings  of  one  thus  unhappily 
circumstanced,  t«  whom  the  idea  of  such  a ca- 
tastrophe has  aever  occurred ; who  has  always 
looked  upon  the  law  from  the  vantage-ground 
of  a good  social  position,  and  acquiesced  in  its 
working  with  complacence,  as  in  something 
which  could  have  no  personal  relation  to  him- 
self! 

Thus  it  was  with  Richard  Yorke  when,  for  the 
first  time,  he  found  himself  a prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Dodge,  the  detective,  and  his  blue- 
coated  assistant.  For  the  time  he  felt  utter- 
ly unmanned,  and  might  have  even  fainted,  or 
burst  into  tears,  but  for  the  consciousness  that 
Solomon  Coe  was  sitting  opposite  to  him.  The 
presence  of  that  gentleman  acted  as  a cordial 
upon  him ; the  idea  that  he  owed  his  miserable 
position  to  that  despised  boor  wounded  him  to 
the  quick,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  him  an 
outward  show  of  calmness : he  could  not  have 
broken  down  before  that  man,  though  he  had 
been  standing  beneath  the  gallows-tree.  De- 
spondency would  have  utterly  possessed  him  but 
for  hate  and  rage — hate  of  his  rival  and  all  who 
might  be  concerned  in  this  catastrophe,  and  rage 
at  the  arrest  itself.  For,  though  he  had  not  the 
consciousness  of  innocence  to  support  him,  he 
had  no  sense  of  guilt.  He  had  had  no  intention 
of  absolutely  stealing  Trevethick’s  money ; and 
yet  he  foresaw  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  clear 
himself  of  that  grave  charge.  He  also  looked 
back,  and  perceived  for  the  first  time  the  magni- 
tude of  the  folly  which  he  had  committed.  He 
felt  no  shame  for  it  as  a crime — he  had  not  prin- 
ciple enough  for  that ; but  he  recognized  the  ex- 
tent of  the  imprudenpa.jHld  its  mad  audacity ; 
yet  he#was  mad  WiuyatkUcwuB  still.  He  had 


been  brought  up  as  much  his  own  master  as  any 
youth  in  England,  no  matter  how  rich  or  nobly 
born;  he  had  never  known  control,  nor  even 
(except  during  those  few  days  at  Crompton) 
what  it  was  to  control  himself ; and  he  could  not 
realize  the  feet  that  he  might  actually  come  to 
share  the  fate  of  common  thieves;  to  wear  a 
prison  garb ; to  be  shut  up  within  stone  walls 
for  months  or  even  years  ; no  longer  a man,  but 
a convict,  known  only  by  his  number  from  other 
jail-birds.  He  did  not  think  it  could  even  come 
to  his  standing  in  the  felon’s  dock,  subject  to  the 
curious  gaze  of  a hundred  eyes,  the  indifferent 
regard  of  the  stern  judge,  the — In  the  midst 
of  these  bitter  thoughts,  which  wrere  indeed  dis- 
putatious with  his  fears,  the  fly  had  stopped  at 
the  jail  gate,  and  Mr.  Dodge,  with  a cheerful 
air,  observed:  “We  must  get  out  here,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Yorke.” 

Richard  hesitated ; he  was  mistrustful  of  his 
very  limbs,  so  severely  had  the  sight  of  those 
stone  walls  shaken  him.  • 

“ Your  young  friend  does  not  seem  much  to 
like  the  idea  of  lodging  here,”  said  Solomon,  with 
a brutal  laugh. 

“That  is  fortunate,”  answered  the  detective, 
dryly,  “since  he  will  not  have  to  do  so.  In 
my  profession,  Mr.  Coe,  we  hold  it  a mean  trick 
to  kick  a man  when  he  is  down. — This  way,  Sir, 
if  you  please.”  For,  at  the  sound  of  Solomon’s 
voice,  Richard  was  up  and  out  in  a moment. 
“ It  is  merely  a form  that  you  have  to  go  through 
before  we  go  before  the  beak.” 

“A  form?”  asked  Richard,  hoarsely ; “wrhat 
form  ?” 

“We  shall  have  to  search  you,  Sir;  that’s 
all.” 

“ That’s  all,”  echoed  Solomon,  with  a grin. 

Richard's  face  changed  from  white  to  red, 
from  red  to  white,  by  turns. 

“Mr.  Coe  will  stay  where  he  is,”  said  Dodge, 
peremptorily,  as  he  led  the  way  into  a little  room 
that  opened  from  the  gate-keeper’s  parlor. 

“I  thank  you  for  that,  Sir.  Dodge,”  said 
Richard,  gratefully. 

“ Not  at  all,  Sir.  If  you  have  any  thing  of 
a compromising  nature  about  you — revolvers  or 
such  like — that’s  my  business  and  the  beak's, 
not  his. — Officer  do  your  duty.” 

Richard  was  searched  accordingly.  He  had 
no  revolver;  but  what  astonished  himself  more 
than  it  did  the  searcher  was  that  a cigar  was 
found  loose  in  his  breast-pocket. 

“Why,  this  must  be  the  one  that  I gave  to 
you  this  morning,  Mr.  Dodge.  ” 

“Just  so,  Sir.  I put  it  back  again  as  we 
came  along.  You  know  my  motto.  When  you 
come  to  be  your  own  master  again — which  I 
hope  ’ll  be  soon — then  I’ll  smoke  it  with  you  with 
pleasure;  they’ll  keep  it  for  you  very  careful, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  and  baccar  is  a thing 
as  don’t  spoil.  That's  a pretty  bit  of  jewelry 
now — that  is.”  Mr.  Dodge’s  remark  referred  to 
a gold  locket,  with  the  word  “ Harry”  outside  it, 
written  in  diamonds ; and  within  a portrait  of 
her,  which  he  had  executed  himself.  “That’s 
a token  of  some  favorite  brother,  I dare  say  ?” 

“Yes,” said  Richard.  “Might  I keep  that, 
if  you  please ; or,  at  all  events,  might  I ask  that 
it  should  not  be  shown  to  the  man  in  yonder 
room  ? It’s  my  own,  Mr.  Dodge,”  added  he, 
earnestly,  “ upon  my  word  and  honor.” 

“No  doubt,  Sir;  no  doubt.  There’s  no 
charge  against  you  except  as  to  these  notes.  I 
must  put  it  down  on  the  list,  because  that’s  the 
law ; but  you  can  keep  it,  and  welcome,  so  far 
as  I am  concerned ; though  I am  afraid  the 
Cross  Key  folks  will  uot  be  so  very  easy  with 
you.” 

“The  Cross  Key  folks?” 

“ Well,  Mr.  Yorke,  it’s  no  use  to  hide  from 
you  that  you  will  be  sent  to  Cross  Key;  that’s 
the  nearest  jail  to  Gethin,  I believe.  I am  afraid 
the  beak  will  be  for  committing  you  ; the  sum  is 
so  large,  and  the  case  so  clear,  that  I doubt 
whether  he’ll  entertain  the  question  of  bail.  You 
have  no  friends  in  Flymouth,  either,  you  told 
me.” 

“None,"  said  Richard,  sadly;  “unless,”  he 
added,  in  a whisper,  “I  can  count  you  as  one.” 

“Officer,  just  fetch  a glass  of  water,”  said 
Dodge ; “ the  prisoner  says  he  feels  faint. — Look 
here,  young  gentleman,”  continued  he,  earnestly, 
as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  “this  is  no  use;  ! 
can  do  nothing  for  you  whatever,  except  wish 
ou  luck,  which  I do  most  heartily.  I am  as 
elpless  as  a baby  in  this  matter.  I can  only 
give  you  one  piece  of  good  advice:  when  the 
beak  asks  if  you’ve  auy  thing  to  say,  unless  you 
have  something  that  will  clear  you,  and  can  be 
proved — you  know  best  about  that — say,  ‘ 1 re- 
serve my  defense ; ’ then,  as  soon  as  you’re 
committed,  ask  to  see  your  solicitor;  send  for 
Weasel  of  Plymouth  ; your  friends  have  money, 

I conclude.  Hush ! Here's  the  water,  young 
man ; just  sip  a little,  and  you’ll  soon  come 
round. ” 

Not  another  word,  either  then  or  afterward, 
did  Mr.  Dodge  exchange  with  his  prisoner. 
Perhaps  he  began  to  think  he  had  acted  contra- 
ry to  the  motto  which  was  his  guide  in  life  in  the 
good-will  he  had  already  shown  him.  Perhaps 
he  resented  the  favorable  impression  that  the 
attractions  and  geniality  of  his  acquaintance  at 
the  hotel  had  made  upon  him  as  unprofessional. 
At  all  events,  during  their  drive  from  the  jail  to 
the  office  where  the  magistrate  was  sitting — it 
was  not  open  at  the  hour  when  Richard  had  been 
arrested,  or  he  would  have  been  searched  there — 
Mr.  Dodge  seemed  to  have  lost  all  sympathy  for 
his  “ young  gentleman,  ” chatting  with  the  officer 
quite  carelessly  upon  matters  connected  with 
their  common  calling,  and  even  offering  Mr.  Coe 
a pinch  from  his  suuft-box,  without  extending 
that  courtesy  to  Yorke.  Nay,  when  they  were 
just  at  their  journey’s  end,  he  had  the  want  of 
feeling  to  look  his  prisoner  straight  in  the  face, 
and  whistle  an  enlivening  air.  The  melody  was 
not  so  popular  as  it  has  since  become,  or  perhaps 


Mr.  Dodge  had  doubts  of  his  ability  to  render  it 
with  accuracy,  but,  as  if  to  inform  all  whom  it 
might  concern  what  it  was  that  he  was  execu- 
ting, he  hummed  aloud  the  fug-end  of  the  tune, 
keeping  time  with  his  fist  upon  his  knee,  “ Pop 
goes  the  weasel,  pop  goes  the  weasel.  ” 

Richard  understood,  and  thanked  him  with 
his  eyes.  He  had  no  need,  however,  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  good-natured  detective’s  wrord  of 
advice.  The  ignominy  which  he  had  just  under- 
gone had  had  the  effect  of  revealing  to  him  the 
imminence  as  well  as  the  full  extent  of  the  peril 
in  which  he  stood.  Henceforward  he  could 
think  of  nothing — not  even  revenge — save  the 
means  of  extricating  himself  from  the  toils  which 
every  moment  seemed  to  multiply  about  him. 
The  time  for  action  was,  indeed,  but  short ; if  he 
was  ever  (for  it  already  seemed  “ever”)  to  be 
free  again,  the  means  must  be  taken  to  deliver 
him  at  once.  The  assizes  would  be  held  at 
Cross  Key — he  had  heard  the  Gethin  gossips  talk 
of  them,  little  thinking  that  they  would  have  any 
interest  for  him — in  three  weeks.  Until  then,  at 
all  eveuts,  he  must  be  a prisoner ; beyond  that 
time  he  would  not,  dared  not,  look. 

Within  ten  minutes  Richard  Yorke  stood  com- 
mitted to  Cross  Key  Jail. 

He  followed  his  friend’s  counsel  in  all  respects. 
But  the  messenger  dispatched  for  Mr.  Weasel 
returned  with  the  news  that  that  gentleman  was 
out  of  town ; he  was  very  busy  at  that  season — 
there  were  other  folks  in  difficulties  besides  our 
hero,  urgent  for  his  consolation  and  advice  as 
to  their  course  of  conduct  before  my  Lord  the 
Judge.  Mr.  Dodge,  however,  assured  Richard, 
upon  taking  leave,  that  he  would  dispatch  the 
attorney  after  him  that  very  night. 

The  road  to  Cross  Key  was,  for  many  miles, 
the  same  which  he  had  lately  traveled  in  the  re- 
verse direction;  yet  how  different  it  looked! 
He  had  been  in  far  from  good  spirits  on  that  oc- 
casion, but  how  infinitely  more  miserable  was  he 
now ! The  hills,  the  rocks,  the  streams  were  far 
more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever  thought  them, 
but  they  mocked  him  with  their  beauty.  He 
longed  to  get  out  of  the  vehicle,  and  feel  the 
springy  turf,  the  yielding  heather,  beneath  his 
feet ; to  lave  his  hands  in  the  sparkling  brook, 
to  lie  on  the  moss-grown  rock,  and  bask  in  the 
blessed  sun.  Perhaps  he  should  never  see  them 
any  more  — these  simple  everyday  beauties,  of 
which  he  had  scarcely  taken  any  account  when 
they  were  freely  offered  for  his  enjoyment.  He 
looked  back  on  even  the  day  before,  wherein  he 
had  certainly  been  wretched  enough,  with  yearn- 
ing regret.  He  had  at  least  been  a free  man, 
and  when  should  he  be  free  again  ? Ah,  when ! 
He  was,  as  it  were,  in  a prison  on  wheels,  guard- 
ed by  two  jailers.  Escape  would  have  been  hope- 
less, even  had  it  been  judicious  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. His  only  consolation  was,  that  Solomon 
Coe  was  no  longer  with  him  to  jeer  at  his  de- 
jected looks.  He  had  started  for  Gethin  with 
the  news,  doubtless  as  welcome  to  Trevethick  as 
to  himself,  of  the  prisoner’s  committal.  What 
would  Harry  say  when  she  came  to  hear  of  it  ? 
What  would  she  not  suffer?  Richard  cast  him- 
self back  in  his  seat,  and  groaned  aloud.  The 
man  at  his  side  exchanged  a glance  with  his 
companion.  “ He  is  guilty,  this  young  fellow.” 
“ Without  doubt,  he’s  booked.”  They  had  their 
little  code  of  signals  for  such  occasions. 

The  day  drew  on,  and  the  soft  sweet  air  of 
evening  began  to  rise.  They  had  stopped  here 
and  there  for  refreshments,  but  Richard  had 
taken  nothing ; he  had,  however,  always  accom- 
anied  his  custodians  within  doors  at  the  various 
alting-places.  He  was  afraid  of  the  crowd 
that  might  gather  about  the  vehicle  to  look  at 
the  man  that  was  being  taken  to  prison.  There 
was  nothing  to  mark  him  as  such,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  that  nobody  could  fail  to  know  it.  He 
welcomed  the  approach  of  night.  They  still 
traveled  on  for  hours,  since  there  was  no  House 
of  Detention  at  which  he  could  be  placed  in 
safety  on  the  road  ; at  last  the  wheels  rumbled 
over  the  uneven  stones  of  a little  country  towrn  ; 
they  stopped  before  a building  similar,  so  far  as 
he  could  see  by  the  moonlight,  to  that  to  which 
he  had  been  taken  at  Plymouth:  all  jails  are 
alike,  especially  to  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner.  A 
great  bell  was  rung ; there  was  a parley  with  the 
keeper  of  the  gate.  The  whole  scene  resembled 
something  which  Richard  remembered  to  have 
read  in  a book ; he  knew  not  what,  nor  where. 
A door  in  the  wall  was  opened ; they  led  him  up 
some  stone  steps ; the  door  closed  behind  him 
with  a clang ; and  its  locks  seemed  to  bite  into 
the  stone. 

“This  way,  prisoner,”  said  a gruff  voice. 

Door  after  door,  passage  after  passage ; a lab- 
yrinth of  stone  and  iron.  At  last  he  was  ushered 
into  a small  chamber,  unlike  any  thing  he  had 
ever  seen  in  his  life.  His  sleeping-room  at  the 
keeper’s  lodge  at  Crompton  was  palatial  com- 
pared with  it.  The  walls  were  stone ; the  floor 
of  a shining  brown,  so  that  it  looked  wet,  though 
it  w as  not  so.  His  jailer-chamberlain  pointed  to 
a low-lying  hammock,  stretched  upon  two  straps 
between  the  walls.  “There,  tumble  in,”  he 
said ; ‘ * you  will  have  your  bath  in  the  morning. 
Look  alive!” 

Richard  obeyed  him  at  once.  “ Good-night, 
warder,  ” said  he. 

“Night!”  grumbled  the  other;  “it’s  morn- 
in’.  A pretty  time  to  be  knockin’  up  people  at 
a respectable  establishment.  If  you  want  any 
thin' — broiled  bones,  or  deviled  kidneys”  — for 
the  man  was  a wag  in  his  quaint  way — “ring 
this  ’ere  bell.  As  for  the  other  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  her  Majesty’s  jail,  you’ll  learn  them  at 
breakfast-time.” 

The  door  slammed  behind  him. 

How  the  doors  did  slam  in  that  place ! And 
Richard  was  left  alone.  If,  instead  of  the  metal 
ewer  of  water  that  stood  by  his  bed-head,  there 
had  been  a glass  of  deadliest  poison,  he  .would 
have  seized  it  greedily,  and  emptied  it  to  the 
dregs. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  MITRAILLEUSE 
AT  GRAVELOTTE. 

In  our  issue  of  August  20,  on  page  532,  we 
gave  a correct  representation  of  that  fearful 
weapon  of  modern  warfare,  the  mitrailleuse; 
and  to-day,  on  page  644,  we  lay  before  our 
readers  a sketch  taken  on  the  spot,  at  Grave- 
lotte,  showing  the  effects  produced  on  the  Prus- 
sians by  the  concentrated  discharge  of  the  thirty- 
seven  barrels  constituting  the  piece. 

Terrible  as  may  be  the  havoc  resulting  from 
the  fire,  it  is  not  yet  quite  certain  that  the  ad- 
vantages ascribed  to  the  mitrailleuse  may  not  be 
counterbalanced  by  some  defects.  However, 
the  crucial  test  is  being  furnished  by  warfare 
such  as  that  in  which  it  is  now  being  employed ; 
and  the  rejection  or  final  adoption  of  the  weapon 
may  well  be,  determined  for  other  nations  by  the 
course  taken  in  respect  to  it  by  the  French  and 
Prussian  governments. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Advice  to  Fish-Eaters— Deal  gently  with  the  her- 
ring. 


A gipsy  woman  promised  to  show  two  young  ladies 
their  husbands’  faces  in  a pail  of  water.  They  looked, 
and  exclaimed,  “ Why,  we  only  see  our  faces !”  “ Well,” 
said  the  gipsy,  “ those  faces  will  be  your  husbands’ 
when  you  are  married.” 


Some  of  the  questions  proposed  for  discussion  at  a 
meeting  of  a Western  debating  club  were  these : “ Is 
it  necessary  that  femailes  shud  reseave  a thurry  litter- 
ary education  ?”  “ Ort  femails  to  take  part  in  polytix  ?” 


A new  minister  at  New  Bedford  took  a stroll  before 
breakfast  on  the  first  Sunday  he  was  there,  and  after 
walking  a dozen  blocks  was  accosted  by  a shabby- 
looking  individual  with : “ You  needn’t  look  any  fur- 
ther ; there  ain’t  any  saloon  open.” 


An  unfortunate  Indian  missionary  has  had  his  ser- 
mon reported  as  follows : “ The  speaker  was  a deduc- 
tion, and  gave  a learned  description  of  Satan  and  his 
skill  in  sawing  trees.”  The  unhappy  preacher  wrote  a 

Eiteons  remonstrance  to  the  editor  of  the  paper  which 
ad  published  this  resume,  to  say  that  he  was  a Dutch- 
man, and  not  a deduction,  and  that  he  had  described 
Satan  not  as  sawing  trees,  but  sowing  tares. 


An  inebriated  individual  fell  down  a flight  of  stairs 
the  other  night,  and  a passer-by,  fearing  him  seriously 
injured,  ran  to  pick  him  up.  But  the  inn"  majestically 
staggered  to  his  feet,  and  in  response  to  th  ■ proffered 
aid  roared  out:  “Now,  you  jes  lit  ’lone.  Wan’  no 
slobberin’  round  me.  I alius  come  down  stairs  that 
way.” 


“ Why,  Bill,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  ? You  look 
down  iri  the  mouth.”  “ Well,  Peter,  I dare  say  if  you’d 
been  through  what  I have,  you’d  look  bad  too.” 
“ What’s  the  matter  ?”  “ Well,  you  know  Sarah  Sniv- 
els, don’t  you,  Peter  ?”  “ Yes.  ’’  “ I discarded  her  last 
night.”  “Youdid!  Whatfcr?”  “ Well,  I’ll  tell  you. 
She  said  she  wouldn’t  marry  me,  and  I’d  discard  anj 
girl  that  W'ould  treat  me  in  that  way.” 


In  the  grave-yard  at  Childwald,  England,  are  the  fol- 
lowing queer  epitaphs: 

“ Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Smith, 

Buried  in  the  cloisters: 

If  he  don’t  jump  at  the  last  trump, 

Call  ‘Oysters!’” 

“ Here  lies  me  and  my  three  daughters, 

Brought  here  by  using  Seidlitz  waters; 

If  we  had  stuck  to  Epsom  salts, 

We  wouldn’t  have  been  in  these  ’ere  vaults.” 


The  way  to  treat  a man  of  doubtful  credit  is  to  take 
no  note  of  him. 


A lady  in  Syracuse  is  said  to  rest  her  head  on  a gram- 
mar while  sleeping,  in  order  that  she  may  dream  cor- 
rectly. * 


Laziness  is  a good  deal  like  money,  the  more  a man 
has  of  it,  the  more  he  wants. 


An  Iowa  paper  tells  of  a smart  wife  that  helped  her 
husband  to  raise  seventy  acres  of  wheat.  The  way  she 
helped  him  was  to  stand  in  the  door  and  shake  a broom 
at  him  when  he  sat  down  to  rest ! 


A poor  fellow  was  brought  before  one  of  the  po- 
lice justices  recently  charged  with  being  intoxicated. 
“Well,  why  did  you  get  drunk?”  “See  here,”  was 
the  reply,  uttered  In  a hiccough  and  accent  of  a drunk- 
en man ; “ what  did  you  give  license  for  ?” 


A “ backward  spring”  is  produced  by  presenting  a 
red-hot  poker  to  a man’s  nose. 


“ Then  I’ll  bring  a suit  for  my  bill !”  said  an  enraged 
tailor  to  a dandy  who  refused  to  pay  him.  “ Do,  my 
dear  fellow’,”  replied  the  imperturbable  swell, pointing’ 
to  his  threadbare  clothes ; “ that  is  just  what  I want” 


A grand  jury  ignored  a bill  against  a negro  charged 
with  stealing.  Before  the  judge  discharged  him  from 
custody  he  called  up  the  accused  and  said  to  him, 
“Yon  can  go  now,  John;  but  let  me  warn  you  nev- 
er to  appear  here  again.”  John  replied,  with  a broad 
grin,  “ I wouldn’t  been  here  dis  time  only  de  constable 
fetch  me.” 


“No,  my  dear,”  said  a mother  to  her  daughter,  who 
had  been  taking  a nap  before  dressing  for  an  evening 
party,  “ you  needn’t  rearrange  your  hair.  You  couldn’t 
make  it  look  any  rougher  if  you  tried.” 


“Boy!”  cried  out  Brown  to  the  waiter  at  Sam’s. 
“ Don’t  call  me  boy,  Sir;  I’m  no  boy,  Sir,”  said  the  lat- 
ter. “Then  do  as  you’d  be  done  by,”  put  in  Brown, 
“ and  don’t  call  this  mutton  lamb  any  more.” 


A traveler,  being  at  a coffee-house  with  some  gentle- 
men, was  largely  drawing  on  the  credulity  of  the  com- 
pany. “ Where  did  you  say  all  these  wonders  happen- 
ed, Sir  ?”  asked  a gentleman  present.  “ I can’t  exactly 
say,”  replied  the  traveler;  “ nut  somewhere  in  Europe 
—Russia,  I think.”  “I  should  rather  think  It-a-ly,” 
returned  the  other. 


Lovers  of  tobacco  are  now  designated  “Tobacco- 
phagoi,”  and  the  gratification  of  their  taste  in  this  re- 
gard, which  ignorant  people  call  “ chawin’”  or  “ smok- 
in’,” is  henceforth  to  be  known  as  “ Tobaccophago- 
nism.”  


“Washington,”  exclaimed  a member  of  a Nashville 
debating  club,  in  stentorian  tones — “ Washington  was 
a great  man : he  was  a good  man ; he  was  a noble  man ; 
his  mind  had  a powerful  grasp  of  the  future ; if  ever  a 
man  was  non  compos  mentis,  Washington  was  that 
man.” 


“ Can’t  you  manage  to  give  my  son  one  of  the  prizes 
at  the  exhibition  7”  asked  amother  of  a teacher.  “ No, 
madam,”  was  the  reply.  “Your  son  will  stand  no 
chance;  he  obstinately  persists  in  idleness.”  “Oh, 
birt  fb^Lexckiincd  ’ie  for.d  mamma,  “if  that's  so, 
yod  tAa^ive  Bib  Id  prike  tor  perseverance !’’ 
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PYGMALION  EVIL-STARRED. 

Bv  JUSTIN  M‘CARTI1Y. 

Stewart  Armstrong  was  a dreamer — in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  perhaps,  but  still  a 
dreamer.  He  had  an  income  large  enough  for 
a bachelor  to  live  aud  travel  oil,  and  he  did  no- 
thing to  add  to  it — only  lived  and  traveled.  He 
was  an  American  of  that  class  who  love  to  fly  to 
Europe  for  a holiday,  and  return  to  their  home 
as  a.school-boj-  goes  back  to  school,  with  heavy 
looks.  Life  in  the  United  States  was  always 
too  energetic  for  him,  he  said ; and  so  he  loved 
to  languish  and  dream  in  old  cathedral  cities 
of  Europe,  and  by  the  banks  of  famous  rivers, 
over  which  brood  classic  memories  like  mists, 
and  under  the  shadows  of  Alpine  peaks.  He 
loved  books,  and  loved  to  criticise  them,  but  had 
never  written  any  thing ; he  delighted  in  paint- 
ings, and  never  painted;  in  music,  and  never 
sang  or  played ; he  was  an  enthusiastic,  poetic 
admirer  of  woman  in  general,  woman  “in  the 
aibstract,”  as  Sydney  Smith’s  Scotch  lady  might 
have  said ; and  he  had  never  loved  any  woman 
in  his  life.  Now  he  was  approaching  that  melan- 
choly, poetic  period  of  existence  when  one  is  sup- 
posed to  take  a farewell  of  the  poetic ; that  pe- 
riod which  is  to  the  man  or  woman  what  the  au- 
tumn is  to  the  year,  or  the  sunset  to  the  day. 
In  plain  words,  he  had  left  youth  behind  him, 
but  its  light  was  on  him  yet.  A few  years  more 
and  he  would  get  into  the  cheery,  contented,  fire- 
light glow  of  middle  age,  when  a man  knows 
what  he  is  and  is  to  be,  and  hopes  no  more  and 
regrets  no  more,  but  takes  wlmt  comes  good- 
humoredly,  and  lets  his  days  go  by  without  re- 
flecting on  them  or  on  himself.  That  is  the 
bourgeois  time  of  life.  Really  gre.it  meu,  though 
they  plow  the  fields,  never  reach  it ; your  com- 
monplace king  comes  to  it  as  surely  as  you  or  I 
must  do. 

Stewart  Armstrong  was  now,  when  this  story 
came  into  his  life,  in  Paris.  He  had  established 
himself  pleasantly  in  a little  appartement  not  too 
high  up  in  one  of  the  avenues  of  the  Champs 
Elysdes.  The  night  when  the  story  opens  he 
was  sitting  alone  smoking  a cigar,  drinking  Bor- 
deaux, and  contemplating  his  latest  acquisition 
— something  he  bad  bought,  and  was  very  proud 
of,  and  fond  of,  and  did  not  well  know  what  he 
should  do  with  when  the  time  should  come  for  him 
to  pack  up  his  portmanteaus  and  leave  Europe. 

This  acquisition  was  a statue,  or  rather  a plas- 
ter-cast, life-size,  the  original  of  which  Aim- 
strong  had  never  seen,  and  which  he  had  bought 
in  one  of  the  dear  old  dirty  shops  of  the  Quar- 
tier  Latin,  of  a seller  who  knew  no  more  about 
the  statue  than  he  did.  It  was  the  figure  of  a 
woman  draped  in  a costume  that  was  partly 
classic,  but  whose  face  aud  form  were  not  of 
classic,  at  least  not  of  Greek  type.  The  head 
was  large,  the  forehead  broad,  clear,  and  power- 
ful; the  eyebrows  were  slightly  contracted,  as  if 
the  woman  were  gazing  anxiously  after  some  far- 
distant  object,  and  the  whole  attitude  suited  that 
expression,  for  the  woman  was  seated,  her  chin 
supported  on  one  hand,  which  rested  on  her 
knee,  while  the  other  arm  and  hand  hung  list- 
lessly down.  It  might  have  been  an  Ariadne, 
a Sappho,  a Coring  .looking  far  .across  the 
waves  for  the  lover  Sybil  n«rar  t£*ybme;  it 


a being  full  of  noble  aspiration  yearning  vaguely 
for  an  unfound  ideal — an  ideal  probably  never 
to  be  found.  The  face  was  not  specially  beauti- 
ful. Niue  out  of  every  ten  who  saw  it  would 
perhaps  never  have  suspected  that  it  had  any 
beauty  whatever ; but  the  tenth  man,  who  found 
out  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  face,  would  have 
prized  it  all  the  more  because  it  was  not  patent 
to  every  eye,  and  would  have  cherished  it  as  a 
treasure  of  which  the  value  was  known  only  to 
himself.  The  face  was  beautiful  only  because 
it  expressed  the  melancholy  aud  the  yearning 
which  poets  call  divine.  This  was  why  Stewart 
Armstrong  admired  and  delighted  in  the  statue. 

“Now,”  he  said  to  himself,  half  jestingly, 
when  he  first  had  the  statue  set  up  in  his  room, 
“if  the  world  is  full  of  embodied  souls  seeking 
other  embodied  souls  which  are  affined  to  them, 
there  is  the  statue  of  the  very  w oman  w ho  is  seek- 
ing me,  and  whom  I am  seeking.  If  I had  only 
the  good  fortune  of  Pygmalion,  and  could  ani- 
mate that  plaster  form  with  my  breath,  and  make 
it  rise  and  descend  from  its  pedestal,  and  throw 
its  arms,  no  longer  hard  and  cold,  around  me!” 

He  drew  his  chair  straight  in  front  of  the  fig- 
ure, and  kept  looking  at  it  steadily  lor  a long 
time,  and  thinking — offering  incense  to  his  idol, 
it  must  be  owned,  all  the  time,  by  aid  of  his 
cigar.  He  fell  so  deeply  into  contemplation  of 
the  face  and  figure  that  a friend,  Charles  Bryce, 
w’ho  had  called  for  him  that  they  might  go  to 
the  theatre  together,  tapped  at  his  door  more 
than  once  in  vain,  and  at  last  came  in,  and  see- 
ing Stewart  Armstrong  lying  silently  back  in  his 
chair,  concluded  that  he  was  fast  asleep,  and 
gently  laying  his  hand  u]>on  the  supposed  slum- 
berer’s  shoulder,  was  amazed  to  find  him  broad 
awake. 

Stewart  started  up,  a little  ashamed,  and  said 
nothing  to  his  friend  about  his  reflections  and 
aspirations — did  not  even  call  his  attention  to 
the  figure,  and  was  secretly  glad  that  Charles 
Bryce  only  glanced  at  it,  and  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  worth  saying  any  thing  about.  He  was 
shy  already  about  his  feelings  toward  this  poor 
piece  of  discolored  plaster,  as  a bachelor  verging 
to  middle  age  often  is  when  it  is  discovered  that 
he  is  drifting  into  love  of  some  woman. 

This  was  the  year  of  the  Biche  aux  Bois , and 
Bryce  was  a fresh  arrival  from  the  States,  de- 
lighted to  see  every  thing  that  happened  to  be  in 
season.  Poor  Stewart  sacrificed  himself  cheer- 
fully to  his  friend,  and  they  went  to  the  Porte 
St.  Martin.  It  was  a terribly  dreary  perform- 
ance to  Stewart,  but  he  sat  it  out  without  a mur- 
mur, thinking  all  the  while  of  his  Ariadne,  or 
Corinna,  or  whoever  she  might  be,  whose  plas- 
ter form  was  the  goddess  of  his  shrine  in  the 
Champs  Elysees.  The  performance  came  to  an 
end  at  last ; but  then  the  friends  had  to  sup,  and 
Bryce  knew  no  weariness  in  the  matter  of  supper 
and  Champagne. 

It  was  nearly  two  o’clock  when  Armstrong, 
having  seen  his  friend  safely  to  the  Louvre  Hotel, 
where  Bryce  was  staying,  and  of  which  the  great 
gates  had  long  been  closed,  turned  away  to  walk 
through  the  Champs  Elysees  home.  He  felt  a 
certain  thrill  of  happiness  on  being  released  from 
his  friend ; a free  joy  in  his  loneliness ; a relief 
which  poor  Bryce,  who  thought  they  had  been 
spending  the  jolliest  evening  possible,  could  nev- 
jujyij  understood. 


There  was  a glorious  moon  shining  as  Aim- 
strong  crossed  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  en- 
tered the  Champs  Elysees.  A carriage,  driving 
quickly  across  the  Place  from  the  quarter  whence 
he  had  come,  was  about  to  pass  him,  when  its 
path  was  crossed  by  a hired  voiture,  dashing,  at  re- 
markable speed  for  a Paris  conveyance,  from  the 
Rue  Royal,  across  to  the  bridge.  So  the  private 
carriage  was  forced  to  check  its  pace,  and  it 
stopped  quite  close  to  our  hero.  He  glanced  in 
through  the  window,  and  there  he  saw,  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  something  which  made  him 
start,  and  gaze,  and  start  again. 

Only  a woman  dressed  in  white,  sole  occupant 
of  the  carnage.  She  was  bending  forward,  her 
chin  supported  on  one  hand,  which  rested  on  her 
knee,  and  she  was  looking  vaguely  forth  at  the 
moon  or  the  scene.  The  pale,  massive,  thought- 
ful, yearning  face  flashed  across  Stewart’s  eyes. 
He  saw  it  but  in  profile,  and  for  a moment.  The 
voiture  de  remise  went  on  its  way ; the  private 
carriage  took  its  course.  But  Stewart  had  seen 
enough  ; for  the  lady  in  the  carriage  seemed  to 
him  the  living  embodiment  of  his  statue.  The 
pallid  moonlight,  the  white  drapery,  the  attitude 
of  the  lady,  might  doubtless  have  wrought  well 
with  the  American’s  peculiar  mood  to  produce 
the  fancied  effect;  but  his  mind  would  now 
listen  to  no  question  of  fancy.  He  was  firmly 
convinced  he  had  seen  the  living  embodiment  of 
his  ideal — that  he  had  found  at  lust  his  fate.  So, 
indeed,  he  had. 

He  gave  mad  chase,  and  pursued  the  carnage. 
It  did  not  go  very  far,  luckily  for  him.  There  is 
a street  quite  near  the  Palace  Elyse'e — a street 
of  houses  which  are  built  after  the  English  or 
American  pattern — every  one  who  knows  Paris 
will  remember  it.  There  the  carriage  stopped, 
and  our  friend  came  panting  up  quite  in  time  to 
see  the  lady  get  out  and  enter  a house  and  dis- 
appear. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  he  observed 
closely  the  situation  and  number  of  the  house. 
Indeed  he  hung  about  the  spot  as  if  it  had  some 
marvelous  and  magnetic  attraction  for  him.  At 
last  he  w ent  home  in  the  brightening  dawn. 

When  he  entered  his  room  he  fancied  he  heard 
a sigh — apparently  the  sigh  of  a w oman — yet  the 
room  was  lonely  as  he  had  left  it.  Only  the 
plaster  form  of  his  Corinna  or  Ariadne  occupied 
a place  there.  The  sigh  he  thought  he  heard 
seemed  to  come  from  where  the  figure  sat  on 
its  pedestal  in  the  dawn,  but  it  was  doubtless  the 
breathing  of  the  wind  as  Stewart  opened  the 
door. 

He  slept  little,  and  was  in  the  Champs  Elysees 
before  long.  He  watched  the  one  particular 
street  for  nearly  all  the  day,  but  the  lady  he 
had  seen  did  not  make  her  appearance. 

It  is  not  difficult  in  Paris  to  find  out.  a good 
deal  about  any  body  whose  place  of  residence 
you  know.  Armstrong  soon  found  out  the  name 
and  something  of  the  history  of  his  mysterious 
lady. 

She  was  a Frenchwoman  who  had  married  an 
Englishman,  and  lived  for  a long  time  in  the 
West  Indies.  She  had  but  lately  returned  to 
France  a widow.  Her  name  was  Gabrielle  Marie 
Randolph.  Stewart  also  found  that  she  was  well 
acquainted  with  an  American  family  he  knew’, 
and  who  had  often  vainly  invited  him  to  pass  an 
occasional  evening  in  their  pleasant  sat 


Need  it  be  said  that  he  very  soon  presented 
himself  there  ? The  lady  he  looked  for  did  not 
appear,  but  his  hostess  told  him  of  her  in  reply 
to  his  questions.  . Gabrielle  Randolph  was  the 
most  charming  creature  in  the  world.  She  had 
not  been  happy  in  her  married  life.  She  was 
not  very  young — quite  thirty  at  the  least.  She 
wras  beautiful  and  gifted — a poetess,  his  hostess 
thought,  at  which  latter  qualification,  perhaps, 
Stewart  was  not  so  much  delighted,  having  the 
prejudice  of  a certain  class  of  languid  Americans 
against  women  who  actually  write.  Stewart’s 
friend  almost  undertook  to  have  Gabrielle  there 
on  a night  in  the  coming  week. 

Till  then  Stewart  could  only  gaze  of  nights  and 
mornings  on  his  statue.  As  the  night  drew  near 
when  he  was  to  meet  Gabrielle  healmost  trembled, 
and  wished  he  bad  never  known  of  her,  so  fear- 
ful was  he  of  being  disappointed.  The  moment 
he  entered  Mrs.  Raymond’s  salon  he  saw  her — 
his  statue’s  living  counterpart.  He  thought  he 
had  never  seen  any  thing  at  once  more  noble  and 
more  tender  than  the  expression  of  her  face  and 
the  light  of  her  eyes.  All  the  melancholy  beau- 
ty, the  dignified  sadness,  of  an  exquisite  sunset 
was  on  her  clear  brow. 

When  Mrs.  Raymond  presented  Stewart  to 
Gabrielle  the  latter  almost  started,  and  a flush 
came  over  the  face  that  had  been  so  pale.  They 
were  left  together,  and  they  talked,  constrained- 
ly for  a while,  then  more  freely ; at  last  Stewart 
feared  he  was  becoming  too  obviously  absorbed, 
and  when  some  one  else  came  near  her  he  with- 
drew. He  had  talked  enough  with  her  to  find 
the  charm  of  her  intelligence,  her  thought,  her 
words,  her  tones,  equal  to  any  thing  he  could 
have  dreamed  of.  In  a word,  he  had  found  his 
ideal. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  the  acquaintance 
grew  so  close  that  he  could  tell  her  of  his  statue 
and  his  Pygmalion  longings  for  its  vivification, 
and  the  sudden,  wonderful  way  in  which  his 
longings  had  been  gratified.  She  could  tell 
him  that  even  in  the  moment  when  her  car- 
riage passed  him  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
she  had  6een  his  face  and  noted  it,  and  remem- 
bered it  afterw  ard  and  dreamed  of  it,  and  there- 
fore started  when  he  was  presented  to  her  in  the 
salon  of  Mrs.  Raymond.  In  a word,  these  two 
were  in  love,  and  had  confessed  it  now  to  each 
other,  and  were  to  be  soon  married,  and  were 
happy. 

For  Stewart,  he  was  like  one  who  breathed  a 
new,  bright,  and  beatific  atmosphere.  All  that 
was  beautiful  and  hopeful  in  life  seemed  to  have 
suffused  itself  into  the  air  he  inhaled.  Love 
came  to  him  without  any  pangs — all  radiant, 
roseate,  delightful. 

He  began  to  neglect  his  plaster  treasure.  Not 
that  he  w as  ungrateful  to  it,  or  loved  it  less,  but 
that  the  living  realization  of  his  dreams  absorbed 
his  whole  heart  and  mind  now. 

One  memorable  night  Stewart  attended  his 
fiancee  to  her  home.  They  had  been  to  the 
Opera,  and  it  was  somewhat  late  when  they  re- 
lumed. As  they  drove  into  the  street  a man 
was  lounging  along  in  the  moonlight — it  was  a 
night  as  bright  as  that  on  which  they  first  saw  each 
other,  and  they  had  been  speaking  softly  of  that 
auspiciqiK-.time.  i (Gabrielle  looked  out  of  the 
id-  inddenly  gave  a scream, 
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Stewart,  alarmed,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
endeavored  to  learn  the  cause  of  her  sudden  out- 
burst of  fear.  She  recovered  herself  in  a mo- 
ment, and  asked,  in  a tone  that  still  trembled : 

“Did  you  see  any  one — a man — there— on 
the  foot-path  ?” 

“Yes — a man — certainly,  dearest.  He  went 
round  the  corner  just  now.  What  of  him  ?” 

“Nothing — oh,  nothing!  Only  a wild  fancy 
of  mine.  Oh,  Stewart,  if  I could  believe  in 
ghosts,  I should  believe  that  I had  seen  one  now ! 
If  the  dead  could  come  from  their  graves  to  tor- 
ture the  living,  I should  believe  that  one  dead 
had  come  from  his  grave  to  torture  me.  ” 

“Gabrielle,  love,  whom  do  you  fear?  What 
do  you  speak  of?  I will  follow  the  man,  and  find 
out  who  he  is !” 

“ No,  no,  for  God’s  sake ! I know  it  is  only  a 
fancy  of  mine — a foolish,  wild  fancy.  And  yet 
I could  not  bear  to  think  of  your  following  that 
man,  and  you  and  he  looking  iuto  each  other’s 
eyes.  How  foolish  this  is  you  would  know  if  I 
could  tell  you  all;  but  I can  not  now.” 

They  were  standing  now  on  the  steps  of  the 
house  in  which  she  lived.  He  was  reluctant  to 
leave  her,  but  she  assured  him  that  she  was  now 
quite  composed,  and  had  almost  forgotten  her 
first  alarm.  Yet  there  was  an  ominous  sadness 
in  the  tone  of  her  voice  as  she  bade  him  good- 
night— a clinging,  fearful  fondness  in  the  pressure 
of  her  hand,  as  if  she  dreaded  to  let  him  go. 

Stewart  looked  out  keenly  every  where  as  he 
walked  homeward  for  the  man  who  had  alarmed 
Gabrielle  so  strangely.  He  thought  he  should 
recognize  the  figure  again,  although  he  had  only 
seen  it  for  a moment.  The  impression  it  had 
made  on  him  was  disagreeable;  it  seemed  the 
figure  of  a man  one  would  not  particularly  care 
to  meet  suddenly  on  a dark  night  if  one  were 
unarmed.  This  was,  indeed,  only  a momentary 
and  vague  impression ; but  Stewart  felt  con- 
vinced he  should  recognize  the  man  again  if  he 
saw  him.  He  saw  no  one,  however,  whose  form 
made  the  same  impression  on  him ; and  he  tried 
to  think  nothing  of  the  whole  affair. 

On  one  point  he  felt  certain.  The  man,  who- 
ever he  was,  had  reminded  Gabrielle  of  her  late 
husband.  Stewart  had  heard  enough  to  know 
that  the  man  had  been  an  utter  scoundrel;  a 
libertine,  a gambler,  a swindler,  a ruffian.  He 
was  dead,  to  be  sure ; but  Gabrielle ’s  life  had 
been  so  darkened  by  him  that  it  was  little  wonder 
if  even  a form  which  reminded  her  of  him  could 
startle  her  out  of  all  composure. 

Stewart  went  home,  and  gazed  at  his  statue  this 
night  with  a profound,  mournful  earnestness  he 
had  not  felt  for  a long  time.  Something,  he 
could  not  tell  what,  made  him  disinclined  to  go 
to  bed.  He  lay  upon  a sofa  in  his  sitting-room, 
t.nd  at  last  fell  asleep. 

He  had  not  slept  long  when  he  seemed  to  hear 
a wild  scream  piercing  the  air  and  calling  his 
name.  He  started  up,  and  had  hardly  time  even 
to  think  whether  the  cry  was  part  of  a disturbed 
dream  or  a very  reality,  when  a loud  crash,  close 
to  his  ear,  broke  horridly  upon  the  silence  of  the 
sleeping  house ; and  in  the  light,  faint  as  it  was, 
that  glimmered  through  the  shutters,  he  saw  that 
his  cherished  statue  had  fallen  from  its  pedestal, 
and  was  smashed  into  a thousand  pieces. 

Why  was  it  that  he  did  not  stop  to  lament 
over  the  fall  of  his  idol,  or  even  to  consider  how 
it  had  happened?  What  was  there  that  made 
him  at  once  connect  its  fall  with  the  wild  idea 
of  some  danger  to  Gabrielle?  He  ne-er  could 
tell ; but  now  he  seized  his  hat,  rushed  down 
stairs,  unlocked  the  great  door,  and  darted  into 
the  street.  At  full  speed  he  tore  along  in  the 
gray  of  the  morning  to  Gabrielle’s  house ; and 
lo ! as  he  came  in  sight  of  it,  he  saw  the  man  of 
the  previous  night  creep  cautiously  down  the 
steps,  as  if  he  had  just  crossed  the  threshold 
from  within. 

Stewart  sprang  at  him,  and  seized  him. 

“ What  have  you  been  doing  there?”  he  de- 
manded, fiercely. 

“Just  spending  a quiet  hour  with  my  wife,” 
was  the  reply,  delivered  with  a savage  scowl  and 
sneer.  “ I am  Gabrielle  Randolph’s  husband. 
She  thought  me  dead,  but  she  was  mistaken. 
She  was  in  too  great  a hurry  to  believe  me  dead. 
You  are  the  Yankee  who  was  to  have  married 
her,  are  you  ? Sony  to  have  crossed  your  love ; 
but  she  is  my  wife,  all  the  same.” 

“ This  is  not  true,  ” groaned  poor  Armstrong. 

“ Is  it  not  ? Ask  her  to-morrow ; she  will  tell 
you.  Have  you  any  thing  more  to  say  ?” 

Stewart  turned  away  without  a word,  and 
staggered  home  like  one  who  is  drunk.  There, 
in  the  dawn  now  clearing,  lay  the  symbol  of  his 
ruined  hopes  and  love  destroyed — the  broken 
statue. 

When  the  sun  rose  and  the  world  awoke  he 
resolved  that  he  would  go  straightway  and  see 
her,  and  learn  all  the  truth  from  her  own  lips. 
But  before  he  could  leave  the  house  Gabrielle’s 
maid  brought  a letter  for  him  from  her  mistress. 
With  trembling  hands  he  opened  it  and  read : 

“ Dearest  and  only  Love, — I can  not  live  with  you ; 
I will  not  live  without  you.  I did  not  deceive  you, 
but  was  myself  cruelly  deceived.  Only  one  way  now 
is  left  to  me.  1 escape  from  a life  which  henceforward 
would  be  too  hideous  for  endurance.  Oh,  forgive  me, 
that  I have  blighted  your  life ; and  when  you  can  lift 
your  head  from  this  sorrow,  think  of  me  with  love ! 

“ Not  in  life,  but  at  least  In  death,  your  own 

“Gabrielle.” 

Stewart  Armstrong  rushed  like  a madman  to 
her  house.  It  was  all  in  commotion.  He  came 
too  late.  The  moment  she  dismissed  her  maid 
with  the  letter  Gabrielle  flung  herself  on  her  bed, 
and  they  found  her  there  with  a tiny  dagger — a 
pretty  toy  that  used  to  lie  on  her  dressing-table 
— driven  into  her  heart.  The  determined,  de- 
spairing hand  that  had  driven  it  home  still  clung 
around  its  hilt. 

The  husband  of  the  unhappy  woman  disap- 
peared again  into  the  darkness,  and  was  seen  no 
more.  Stewart  Armstrong  still  lives — a hope- 
less, gloomy  man,  premarqirelyj  ptd,  who  wanders 
about  Europe  purposelesHw ‘8  gocsfe  . 


GENERAL  UHRICH. 

General  Uhrich,  the  commander  of  the  de- 
fenses of  Strasbourg,  is  in  his  sixty-ninth  year, 
having  been  born  at  Plmlsbourg  in  the  year  1802. 

In  1820  he  lefc  the  military  school  of  St.  Cvr 
as  Sous-Lieutenant  in  the  Third  Regiment  of 
Light  Infantry,  with  which  he  served  through  the 
Spanish  campaign  of  1823,  being  present  at  the 
siege  of  Pampeluna. 

His  promotion  was  not  very  rapid,  for  it  was 
not  until  1848  that  he  became  Colonel  of  his  old 
regiment,  the  Third  Infantry ; in  1852  General 
of  Brigade,  and  in  1855  General  of  Division,  his 
present  rank.  This  last  promotion  he  obtained 
by  brilliant  service  during  the  siege  of  Sebasto- 
pol. In  1857  he  was  nominated  Commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1862  Grand  Officer 
of  the  same  order. 

General  Uhrich  is  well  known  to  the  people 
of  Strasbourg  and  the  vicinity,  having  been  bora 
in  the  province,  and  held  command  of  the  sub- 
division of  the  Bas-Rhine  for  some  years. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  siege  General 
Uhrich  has  issued  very  stringent  orders  re- 
specting Prussian  spies  who  are  believed  to  be 
inside  the  fortifications,  and  tc  whom  short  shrift 
is  to  be  given  if  detected. 

The  General  has  two  brothers,  one  a distin- 
guished officer  in  the  army,  the  other  an  Intend- 
ant-General.  He  has  also  a son  and  nephews 
serving  on  his  staff. 

From  the  excellent  portrait  given  on  our  dou- 
ble page  our  readers  may  judge  that  General 
Uhrich  retains  all  the  vigor  and  energy  of 
youth,  despite  his  near  approach  to  the  Psalm- 
ist’s threescore  and  ten. 


STRASBOURG. 

This  city,  of  which  we  give  a view  on  our 
double  page,  is  now  a fortress  of  the  first-class, 
but  of  very  irregidar  shape,  being  about  three 
miles  long  by  two  miles  wide,  and  is  seven 
and  a half  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  rivers  111  and  Bruche,  which  flow 
into  the  Rhine  within  a mile  of  the  city,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a bastioned  wall,  with  deep 
ditches,  flanked  by  numerous  exterior  works. 
The  wall  is  pierced  by  seven  gates : those  of 
Blanche  and  De  Saverne  toward  the  west,  Hague- 
nau  to  the  northeast,  Juifs  and  Pecheurs  to  the 
north,  and /he  Dauphin  and  L’Hopitol  gates  to 
the  south  The  Blanche  and  Haguenau  gates  are 
defended  by  peculiarly  strong  redoubts.  The 
citadel  with  its  five  bastions,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  was  constructed  by  the  cele- 
brated engineer  Vauban. 

The  river  111,  entering  the  city  at  the  south- 
east, forming  a grand  sluice  to  the  fortifications, 
by  which  the  whole  environs  could  be  inundated, 
divides  within  the  walls  into  several  smaller 
streams,  which  are  reunited  as  they  leave  the 
city  on  the  northeast.  The  principal  branch  of 
the  111,  called  Bruche,  washes  the  central  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  city,  and  receives  on  the 
right  the  canal  of  the  Rhine,  which  gives  to 
Strasbourg  a direct  communication  with  that 
river.  Forty-seven  bridges  span  the  different 
branches  of  the  111,  nine  of  which  are  of  stone, 
and  arched.  Strasbourg,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  boasted  a population  of 
eighty  thousand,  who  dwelt  in  generally  well- 
built  houses,  and  had  the  advantage  of  fine 
promenades  on  the  banks  of  the  various  streams. 

The  Cathedral  has  ever  been  one  of  the  great 
sights  of  Europe,  its  tower  being  considered  the 
chef-d oeuvre  of  Gothic  architecture.  Indeed, 
Strasbourg  is  full  of  splendid  buildings — the 
Chateau  Royal,  built  by  Cardinal  De  Rohan  ; the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas,  which  contains  the  tomb 
of  Marshal  De  Saxe;  the  Hotel  de  Luxhof, 
where,  in  olden  days,  dwelt  the  Emperors  of 
Germany;  these  and  many  other  magnificent 
monuments  of  art  and  skill  are  now  being  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  by  the  Prussian  bombardment. 


GENERAL  TROCHU. 

Six  weeks  ago  this  able  military  officer  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Paris  and  commander-in- 
chief of  the  forces  collected  for  the  defense  of  the 
beautiful  capital  of  France,  and  has  now  been 
nominated  President  of  the  Republic.  General 
Trochu  is  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  his 
youth  was  a pupil  of  the  military  school  of 
St.  Cyr  and  of  the  Staff  School.  *He  enjoys  a 
veiy  high  reputation  for  military  ability,  which, 
however,  has  never  until  now  been  tested  by  an 
independent  command.  He  served  in  Algeria 
on  the  staff  of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  and  in  the 
Crimea  as  one  of  St.  Aknaud’s  aids-de-camp. 
After  the  Marshal’s  death  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  General  of  a Brigade  of  Infantry, 
which  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  Russian  war. 
During  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  which  was 
ended  by  the  victory  of  Solferino,  he  served  with 
distinction  in  command  of  a division.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  a member  of  the  Consulting 
Staff  Committee  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  and  at 
the  end  of  1866  he  was  specially  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  plans  for  a reorganiza- 
tion of  the  French  army,  in  consequence  of  the 
aggrandizement  of  Prussia.  In  the  following 
year  he  published  anonymously  a book  entitled 
“The  French  Army  in  1867,”  which  attracted 
great  attention,  and  passed  through  ten  editions 
in  six  months.  In  it  he  severely  criticised  the 
organization  of  the  French  army,  and  especially 
the  consequences  of  those  changes  under  the  Em- 
pire which  tended  to  render  the  soldiery  a sep- 
arate and  professional  caste,  severed  in  interest 
and  feeling  from  their  civilian  countrymen.  He 
received  no  appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine 
when  the  present  war  broke  out ; but  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  was  to  have  commanded  the  land 
forces  which  were  to  have  composed  the  Baltic 
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Expedition,  but  wliich  were  recalled  from  Cher- 
bourg and  Brest  to  defend  Paris  and  Metz. 

The  portrait  on  our  double  page  is  from  a pho- 
tograph by  Disderi,  of  Paris. 


PROCLAIMING  THE  REPUBLIC. 

On  Saturday,  the  3d  of  September,  the  total 
defeat  of  M‘Mahon  and  his  army  was  announced 
to  the  Corps  Le'gislatif.  The  Count  De  Palikao, 
essaying  to  palliate  the  terrible  disaster,  would 
not  be  listened  to;  but  Jules  Favkk  was,  when 
he  proposed  to  vest  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
General  Trochu.  No  action,  however,  was  then 
taken ; but  on  the  following  day,  Sunday,  the 
4th,  the  populace  invaded  the  legislative  halls, 
shouting  “ Vive  la  Rdpublique,”  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  disorder  and  tumult,  but  unac- 
companied by  any  actual  violence,  the  President 
put  on  his  hat,  and  retired  with  the  Count  De 
Palikao  and  other  members  of  the  Ministry. 
Whereupon,  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  any 
hearing  inside  of  the  Chambers,  M.  Gambetta, 
accompanied  by  the  members  of  the  Left,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  steps  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  and 
there  announced  the  dethronement  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  people  assembled  outside.  Our  read- 
ers w ill  infer,  from  the  sketch  of  the  scene  on  page 
652,  that  M.  Gambetta  found  considerable  diffi- 
culty here  also  in  making  himself  heard  by  the  im- 
mense throng  in  front  of  and  around  him.  They 
then  hurried  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  installed 
themselves  as  a Provisional  Government.  With- 
in an  hour  or  two  afterward,  by  the  simple  dis- 
play of  a few  bayonets,  possession  was  secured 
of  the  various  ministries,  the  Prefecture  of  Po- 
lice, the  telegraphs,  and  the  printing-machines 
of  the  Journal  Officiel,  and,  presto ! the  Empire 
is  changed  into  a Republic.  The  Parisians  have 
made  so  many  revolutions  that  they  have  been 
enabled  to  reduce  the  mode  of  proceeding  to  a 
formula,  and  the  overturning  of  a throne  is  with 
them  like  any  well-rehearsed  scene  in  a play. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

When  first  it  was  rumored  that  Christine  Nilsson 
might  cross  the  Atlantic  to  sing  in  the  metropolis 
of  America,  the  lovers  of  music  expected  a treat 
And  now  that  she  has  come,  and  they  have  heard 
her  wonderful  voice,  their  delight  and  admiration  have 
been  most  enthusiastic.  Never  has  any  artiste  been 
more  warmly  received  by  a critical  American  audience 
than  this  young,  beautiful,  and  gifted  Swede.  The 
purity  and  delicacy  of  her  voice,  combined  with  ex- 
traordinary clearness,  power,  and  feeling,  the  wonder- 
ful capacity  she  exhibits  to  interpret  every  emotion 
and  passion  hidden  in  the  music  she  sings,  as  well 
as  her  graceful  beauty  and  unaffected  demeanor,  have 
wfon  fresh  laurels  for  her  in  this  country.  On  the  even- 
ing of  Mile.  Nilsson’s  first  appearance  in  Steinway  Hall 
a storm  of  floral  offerings  testified  the  appreciation  of 
the  audience;  and  at  the  close  of  the  performance 
a number  of  her  own  countrymen,  with  the  notes  of 
an  exquisite  Swedish  ballad  lingering  in  their  ears, 
awaited  her  entrance  into  her  carriage,  and,  substitu- 
ting themselves  for  the  horses,  enthusiastically  drew 
her  to  her  hoteL 

The  company  which  supports  Mile.  Nilsson  during 
the  present  engagement  includes  several  artists  of 
celebrity,  and  the  concerts  have  been  a rare  enjoy- 
ment to  the  music-loving  public. 

Strasbourg  has  long  been  famous  for  its  pdtes  de  foie 
grots,  made  of  the  livers  of  geese,  which  are  enlarged  to 
an  unnatural  size  by  the  process  of  shutting  the  birds 
up  singly  in  coops  too  narrow  to  allow’  them  to  turn, 
and  stuffing  them  twice  a day  with  maize  formed  into 
a paste.  The  winter  is  the  season  for  fattening  them, 
coolness  being  essential.  These  coops  are  very  com- 
mon in  all  houses.  Instances  are  known  of  a goose’s 
liver  having  attained  the  weight  of  two  or  three  pounds. 


termission.  Vehicles  of  every  shape,  size,  and  burden 
—from  the  heavy  furniture-van,  with  its  rumbling,  un- 
steady pace,  to  the  humble  hand-cart  drawn  wearily 
along  by  the  poor  mother,  whose  little  stock  of  house- 
hold goods  was  surmounted  by  the  younger  children, 
while  the  elder  ones  trudged  wearily  by  her  side- 
crowded  the  streets  to  that  extent  that  the  omnibuses 
were  compelled  to  n:  ove  at  a snail’s  pace  among  them. 
The  most  brilliant  carriages  were  applied,  in  many 
cases,  to  the  same  base  uses.  A whole  history  was 
written  in  that  single  episode.  Many  families  who  had 
been  compelled  to  hire  three  and  four  heavy  coaches 
for  the  conveyance  cf  their  goods  were  forced  to  fol- 
low them  on  foot  1 he  rush  was  so  sudden  and  so  tre- 
mendous that  the  moat  exorbitant  prices  were  demand- 
ed for  the  hire  of  vehicles  even  of  the  humblest  de- 
scription. 

Famine  and  pestilence  are  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  great  European  w ar.  An  immense  area  of  country 
has  been  laid  waste ; thousands  are  homeless,  bread- 
less, and  destitute  of  every  thing.  On  the  ground  of 
common  humanity  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
American  people  to  se  nd  relief  to  the  w ounded  and  suf- 
fering. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  overflowing 
with  students.  We  understand  that  it  opened  with 
over  eight  hundred  scholars,  while  the  capacity  of  the 
chapel  is  not  much  above  seven  hundred.  Probably 
the  number  will  be  somewhat  diminished  by  the  eight 
weeks’  probation.  A new  building  is  in  the  process  of 
construction,  w’hich  is  designed  to  accommodate  the 
lower  classes  of  the  college. 

When  the  imperial  apartments  of  the  Tuilcries  were 
forcibly  entered,  after  the  flight  of  the  Empress,  there 
were  traces  eveiy  w’here  of  a most  precipitate  depart- 
ure. Empty  trunks  and  boxes  were  strewn  about  In 
passing  through  the  suit  of  rooms  w’hich  had  belonged 
to  the  Emperor  and  his  son  the  first  thing  that  attracted 
attention  was  a child’s  sword  lying  on  a sofa,  half  drawn 
from  the  scabbard,  while  on  the  floor  in  the  same  room, 
amidst  tom  numbers  of  the  Gaulois,  the  Opinion  hot- 
tionale,  and  the  Figaro,  lay  the  holster  of  a revolver. 
In  all  the  drawers  broken  jew  el-cases  were  to  be  seen. 
In  the  Emperor’s  drawing-room  was  the  palace  diary, 
with  the  page  relating  to  the  4th  of  September  half  tom 
away.  In  the  corridors,  which  are  ordinarily  kept  light- 
ed, the  lamps  seemed  to  have  been  recently  extinguish- 
ed, and  to  have  left  behind  them  a faint  odor  of  oil.  In 
another  room  were  the  remains  of  breakfast,  which  had 
evidently  been  cut  short.  It  was  of  very  simple  fare, 
consisting  only  of  boiled  eggs  and  bread  and  cheese. 
No  damage  was  done  by  the  mob  to  the  interior  of  the 
Tuilcries. 

A visitor  to  the  American  Institute  Fair  will  find,  in 
the  examination  of  the  numerous  articles  on  exhibi- 
tion, abundant  and  pleasurable  occupation  for  many 
hours.  Those  who  have  but  a limited  time  to  spend 
there  may  fail  to  discover  any  system  of  classification, 
so  incongruous  is  the  apparent  arrangement.  The  fol- 
lowing classification  may  assist  in  comprehending  mat- 
ters: 1.  Art;  2.  Comfort  and  Elegance  in  Homes;  3. 
Personal  Comforts;  4.  Applied  Science;  5.  Engines; 
6.  Intercommunication ; 7.  Agriculture.  The  second 
department  occupies  more  room  than  any  of  the  others, 
excepting  machinery,  and  will  specially  interest  those 
who  have,  or  hope  to  have,  homes  of  their  own.  The 
fair  will  continue  open  through  October. 

The  heroic  defense  of  Phalsbourg  by  its  governor  Vs 
another  instance  of  history  repeating  itself.  In  1814, 
when  Governor  Moulin  was  summoned  to  surrender, 
he  replied,  “ I will  surrender  the  town  w’hen  the  how- 
itzers set  my  pocket-handkerchief  on  fire.” 

After  the  battle  of  Sadowa  the  streets  about  the 
residence  of  Bismarck  were  thronged  with  enthusiast- 
ic people,  who  vociferated  for  a speech.  After  many 
calls,  Bismarck  rose  from  his  seat  in  the  most  indiffer- 
ent manner,  and  saying  to  those  with  him,  “ If  the 
battle  had  gone  the  other  way  they  would  have  been 
here  to  mob  me — svr.h  is  fame,”  he  walked  to  the  bal- 
cony and  merely  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  with  a 
few’  words  of  praise  to  the  soldiers  who  had  won  Sa- 
dowa. 


Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  a “ Magnetic 
Well”  has  been  discovered,  which  is  capable  of  supply- 
ing that  city  with  at  least  1800  barrels  a day,  and  still 
leave  a good  quantity  for  bathing  purposes.  It  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  w ho  have  tasted  this  water 
that  it  must  be  highly  medicinal. 


Paris  is  deserted  by  the  fashionable  world,  society 
is  dispersed,  and  foreigners  have  quitted  the  once  gay 
city.  A lady  wTiting  from  that  city  says : 

“ To  describe  the  popular  state  of  feeling  would  be 
impossible ; it  is  agitated  beyond  expression i:  and  yet 
there  is  dullness  and  aching  in  our  hearts.  The  shops 
are  open,  but  nobody  enters  them  to  make  purchases ; 
the  streets  are  filled  with  men.  As  a rule,  the  families 
of  the  richer  class  among  our  population  have  gone 
from  our  midst,  thus  freeing  themselves  from  partici- 
pation in  the  common  danger.  Parisian  invention 
now  only  serves  to  supply  foreign  markets.  There  are 
no  home  buyers.  Our  leading  modistes,  sn-*  to  say,  are 
solely  occupied  with  mourning  toilets,  for  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that,  with  the  frightful  slaughter  in  the 
army,  there  is  scarcely  a family  that  has  not  personally 
to  lament  the  loss  of  at  least  one  relative.  In  what- 
ever modiste's  establishment  you  enter,  black  surrounds 
you  on  all  sides.” 


The  following  humorous  nudapropos  incident  is  re- 
corded : It  happened  the  other  day  that  the  Crown 
Prince  praised  the  Bavarians  for  their  bravery  in  the 
presence  of  some  soldiers  belonging  to  that  corps. 
“ Yes,  your  Royal  Highness,”  remarked  one  of  them, 
“ had  you  only  led  us  in  1866”  (meaning  the  time  when 
they  were  fighting  against  Prussia),  “ we  should  have 
beaten  those  confounded  Prussians.” 


The  Parisians  have  named  a street  leading  from  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honors  to  the  Champs  Elysoes,  Ma- 
hon. 

The  City  nail  Park  is  at  present  in  a state  of  fearful 
confusion.  The  old  gas-pipes  are  being  removed,  the 
sidewalks  are  tom  up,  and  a passage  across  it  is  any 
thing  but  agreeable.  In  a few  weeks,  however,  we  are 
promised  order  out  of  this  confusion.  Many  improve- 
ments are  being  made  which  will  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  this  park. 

When  40,000  Parisians  all  at  once,  as  if  moved  by 
some  sudden  and  universal  fear,  took  the  quick  resolve 
to  abandon  their  homes,  their  fields,  and  stores  to  seek 
shelter  behind  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  never,  per- 
haps, was  such  a scene  beheld.  Long  before  dawn  did 
the  sad  procession  begin,  and  until  midnight  of  that 
memorable  Sunday  did  it  last  without  a momeut’s  in- 


A  couple  of  Western  editors  thus  sum  up  their  world- 
ly  possessions : “ Mrs.  Editor  (par  value),  $1,000,000 ; 
one  five-years-old  editor,  $500,000 ; one  seven-w’eeks- 
old  editress,  $250,000 ; cash  on  hand,  43  cents ; due  on 
account,  $1;  sundries,  12  cents;  total,  $1,750,001  55.” 
The  second  editor  is  better  off,  according  to  his  own 
reckoning : “ Mrs.  Editor,  $2,000,000 ; one  six-years-old 
editor,  $1,000,000 ; one  four-years-old  editor,  $700,000  ; 
one  two-years-old  editress,  $500,000 : one  editress  one 
week  old,  $400,000 ; cash  on  hand,  $00  02 ; due  on  ac- 
count, 15  cents;  sundries,  9 cents;  total,  $4,600,000  26.” 

It  is  affirmed  that  a large  part  of  the  personal  cor- 
respondence of  the  imperial  family  was  found  in  some 
of  the  sixty-two  trunks  of  the  Princess  Mathilde  when 
she  was  arrested.  She  herself  was  immediately  re- 
leased, but  it  was  the  intention  to  obtain  possession 
of  any  important  papers  which  might  have  been  con- 
fided to  her  safe-keeping. 

The  absence  of  Queen  Victoria  from  her  capital  at 
such  an  important  European  crisis  has  been  most  se- 
verely commented  upon,  even  by  her  loyal  subjects. 
Balmoral  is  a day’s  journey  from  London— or  rather  a 
journey  of  twenty-four  hours— and  as  the  signature  of 
the  Queen  is  necessary  to  all  documents  of  import- 
ance, every  dispatch  connected  with  the  war  is  delayed 
three  days.  The  English  people  do  not  like  this  way 
of  doing  business. 

The  Salamanca  bridegroom  who  recently  gave  a 
forged  check  to  the  clergyman  who  married  him  would 
be  justly  served  should  he  find  his  bride  “ worthless.” 

It  is  the  thoughtful  suggestion  of  a visitor  to  public 
hospitals  that  some  cheap  pictures  would  be  more 
grateful  to  the  eye  of  sick  inmates  chan  the  bare  plas- 
ter walls.  When  an  invalid  is  confined  to  the  bed  it  is 
a great  relief  to  have  something  pleasant  upon  which 
the  eye  can  rest.  Flowers,  plants,  pictures,  and  the 
cheapest  decorations  ot  any  kind,  would  be  a godsend 
to  many  a weary  patient. 

Notes  and  Queries  gives  the  origin  of  the  phrase, 
“He  will  never  set  the  temse  on  fire.”  It  appears 
that  the  sieve  used  in  sifting  the  flour  at  a mill  is  so 
called  in  Yorkshire ; and  it  has  occasionally  happened 
that  combustion  has  been  caused  by  the  hard  and  con- 
stant friction  of  the  iron  rim  of  the  temse  against  the 
flour-barrel’s  rim.  The  word  has  been,  oddly  enough, 
corrupted-into  Thames,  ard  in  this  country  we  say, 
“ He  wmGmFW|M  l&llHr  Sd'ffre.  ” 
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of  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  in  which  he  served 
from  1845  to  1847,  where  he  attained  high  rank 
as  a debater.  In  1857  he  was  elected  a Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  Eighth  Jndicial 
District,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Justice  Mullett;  and  re-elected, 
in  1859,  for  the  full  term  of  eight  years.  As  a 
man  of  strong  and  original  intellectual  force  he 
has  scarcely  a superior  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  Justice  Charles  J.  Folger,  after  having 
at  a very  early  age  won  distinction  at  the  Onta- 
rio bar,  when  John  C.  Spencer,  Mark  II.  Sib- 
ley, Francis  Granger,  Alvah  Worden,  were 
at  the  zenith  of  their  fame,  was,  in  1844,  when 
but  twenty-six  years  old,  appointed  First  Judge 
of  Ontario  County,  under  the  second  Constitu- 
tion; and  in  November,  1851,  was  elected  to  that 
office.  In  1862  he  was  elected  a State  Senator 
from  the  Twenty-sixth  District,  and  was  re-elect- 
ed in  1864,  1866,  and  1868,  and  resigned  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  the  office  of  Assistant  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  in  this  city.  In  the 
Senate  he  was  the  conceded  leader  of  the  Repub- 
lican party — a position  to  which  he  was  entitled 
by  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  his  admirable 
executive  ability,  and  his  readiness  and  power  in 
debate.  His  personal  popularity  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  his  vote  for  Associate 
Justice  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  any  of  the 
candidates  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

Mr.  Justice  Charles  A.  Rafallo,  although 
a young  member  of  the  bar,  is,  for  the  first  time, 
the  occupant  of  high  official  station.  He  is  known 
as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State,  and  has 
appeared  as  leading  coun  sel  in  several  cases  involv- 
ing a larger  amount  of  money  than  has  ever  been 
brought  into  our  higher  courts  for  adjudication. 

Mr.  Justice  Charles  Andrew's,  of  Syracuse, 
appears  also  for  the  first  time  in  a public  capac- 
ity, with  the  exception  of  having  been  a member 
of  the  last  Constitutional  Convention.  In  Cen- 
tral New  York  he  has  occupied  a prominent  po- 
sition at  the  bar,  and  socially  is  held  in  high 
esteem. 


THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 

On  this  page  we  give  portraits  of  the  Judges 
of  the  new  Court  of  Appeals,  who  were  inducted 
into  office  on  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chief  Justice,  Sanford  E.  Church,  first 
entered  public  life  as  a member  of  Assembly 
from  Orleans  County,  in  1842,  and  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  House 
from  the  Eighth  District.  He  took  immediate 
and  prominent  rank  as  a debater,  and  displayed 
that  prudence  and  sagacity  as  a politician  which 
has  characterized  him  since.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  Comptroller  of  the  State,  and  served  his 
term  of  three  years.  In  1867  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  as  one 
of  the  delegates  at  large  ; and  at  the  election  in 
June  last  was  elevated  to  the  Chief  Justiceship 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  having  received  the 
largest  vote  cast  for  any  member  of  that  court. 
Judge  Church  has  been  a member  of  several  of 
the  National  Conventions  of  the  Democratic 
party ; and  at  the  National  Convention  held  at 
Tammany  Hall,  in  1 868,  received  the  vote  of  the 
New  York  delegation  for  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Justice  William  F.  Allen  has  filled  va- 
rious public  positions.  In  1843  and  1844  he  rep- 
resented Oswego  County  in  the  Assembly.  In 
1847  he  was  elected  a Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  District,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1855.  In  November,  1867,  he  was 
elected  Comptroller  of  the  State,  and  was  the  in- 
cumbent of  that  office  at  the  time  of  his  election 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  Justice  Rufus  W.  Peckham  had  long 
held  a distinguished  position  at  the  bar  prior  to 
his  election  to  the  Thirty-third  Congress  from 
the  Albany  district.  In  1861  he  was  elected  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  re-elected  in 
November,  1867,  for  eight  years. 

Mr.  Justice  Martin  G mover  was  known  as 
an  able  lawyer  and  eloquent  advocate  through- 
out the  Eighth  Judicial  District  prior  to  his  en- 
trance into  public  life,  which  was  as  a member 
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Mr.  PEPYS  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

One  of  the  most  humorous — yet  one  of  the 
saddest— of  the  records  in  Mr.  Pepys’s  “ Diary” 
is  the  history  of  his  wife’s  jealousy,  and  the 
trouble  it  occasioned  him.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
a picture  of  the  working  of  that  dread  passion 
painted  with  more  perfect  skill — never  was  a dem- 
onstration of  morbid  anatomy  more  complete ; 
and,  as  we  read  it,  the  whole  drama  unrolls  it- 
self before  our  eyes.  He  was,  I believe,  really 
very  fond  of  his  young  and  pretty  wife ; but  I 
fear  that  he  gave  her  some  reason  to  doubt  it, 
from  the  natural  gallantry  of  his  character,  and 
his  devotion  to  le  beau  sexe,  one  and  all.  Like 
Mr.  Snevellicci,  he  “loved  ’em  all,  Sir:”  but  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  Mrs.  Pepys  paid  him  off 
pretty  handsomely.  She  contrived  to  make  his 
home  so  warm  that  toward  the  end  of  the 
“Diary”  we  find  him,  after  one  of  these  little 
matrimonial  tournaments,  going  “ to  bed  weep- 
ing to  himself  for  grief;”  and,  a few  pages  on, 
he  cries  out  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul  that  he 
“ can  no  longer  endure  this  life.” 

Nor  did  his  good  lady  always  confine  herself 
to  the  usual  female  armory  of  snails  and  sulks 
and  sighs  and  tears.  Upon  one  occasion  she  de- 
clined to  retire  to  rest  at  the  usual  hour,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  her  sitting  up.  But,  hap- 
pening to  wake  about  l a.m.,  he  found  her  ap- 
proaching his  side  of  the  bed,  “ with  the  tongs 
red-hot  at  the  ends,  as  if  she  did  design  to  pun- 
ish me  with  them ; ” evidently  intending  to  seize 
him  by  the  nose,  as  St.  Dunstan  did  his  ad- 
versary ! Upon  this  Mr.  Pepys  prudently  skipped 
out  of  bed,  and  induced  the  fair  combatant  to 
lay  down  her  arms ; but  I think  he  must  always 
have  felt  some  little  uneasiness  afterward  when 
bedtime  came.  The  method  in  which  he  carried 
himself  throughout  this  campaign  is  admirably 
described.  His  mode  of  warfare  seems  to  have 
been  to  soothe  her  at  the  time,  and,  some  twen- 
ty-four hours  afterward,  to  pick  a quarrel  with 
her  about  something  else,  and  then  rap  her  well 
over  the  knuckles — a mode  of  procedure  which  I 
think  I have  observed  elsewhere.  But,  alto- 
gether, she  appears  to  have  pretty  much  earned 
her  point,  and  made  him  feel,  if  not  see,  the  er- 
ror of  his  ways.  Sometimes,  unhappily,  when 
he  had  been  chastised  into  repentance,  and  all 
was  smooth,  the  actress,  Mrs.  Knipp,  who  was 
the  chief  apple  of  discord,  would  by  evil  fortune 
wink  at  him  in  the  middle  of  tl  e .day,  and  as 
Mrs.  Pepys  sat  watching  Atm  instead  of  the  stage, 
his  answering  smile  would  be  at  once  detected, 
and  hostilities  would  recommence  with  redoubled 
violence.  

FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

“In  1858  I bought  a Wheeler  & Wilson  Sew- 
ing Machine,  which  is  still  in  good  order,  and 
does  as  good  work  as  ever,  without  a cent’s  worth 
of  repairs.  It  has  averaged  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a year,  besides  family  sewing.  With 
one  needle  I hemmed  over  three  thousand  yards 
of  magic  ruffling.  Tucking  and  hemming  arc 
my  favorite  pastime.  I never  sat  at  the  machine 
alone  without  hymning,  ‘ God  bless  Wheeler  & 
Wilson,’  and  it  is  still  my  prayer.” — Maky  A. 
Stewart,  Upper  Alton,  111. 
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PEARLS  AND  RUBIES. 

When  rosy  lips  part  pearls  should  glitter  be- 
hind them.  To  preserve  and  beautify  the  dental 
enamel  there  is  no  preparation  like  Sozodont,  a 
compound  of  the  most  wholesome  vegetable  anti- 
septics, among  which  the  Bark  of  the  South 
American  Soap-Tree,  known  to  the  natives  as 
Quill  ay,  and  used  by  the  Spanish  Americans  for 
cleansing,  without  impairing,  the  most  delicate 
fabrics,  is  the  most  important. 


“ Spalding’s  Glue  ” 

[Coot.] 


will  just  suit  you.  - 


INTERESTING  TO  LADIES. 

“We  have  used  the  Grover  & Baker  Sewing 
Machine  in  the  Home  of  the  Friendless  for  many 
years.  It  has  done  excellent  service,  and  has 
been  an  invaluable  assistant  in  the  making  and 
repairing  of  the  hundreds  of  garments  here,  and 
remains  a monument  of  excellent  work  done.” — 
Mrs.  I.  Grant,  Matron  of  the  Home  of  the 
Friendless,  Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  k Tan, 

Use  PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION. 
It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold  by  Druggists. 
Depot,  49  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


TRADE 


& OX 

SOUPS  AND  BEEF  TEA  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Strengthening  Nourishment!  Economy  in  House- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF 
MEAT,  the  same  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at 
Paris,  Havre,  and  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  other  Gov- 
ernments. None  genuine  without  the  signatures  of 
Baron  Liebig,  the  invenipr,  and  of  Dr.  Max  Von  Pet- 
tenkofer,  defegate,  on  efef}^  \Zt'S\  V 
J.  MILHAU’S  SONS,  Company’s  A^entsi  1S3  Broad- 

^jtJi^R‘srrrw‘MicHiGAN 


HITCHCOCK’S 

HALF-DIME  SHEET  MUSIC. 


ANY  20  PIECES  MAILED,  IN  PASTEBOARD  ROLLER,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  $1  00. 

Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  434  Pieces. 

THE  PRICE  OF  EACH  NUMBER  IS  FIVE  CENTS.  - Please  Order  by  the  Numbers. 


SENTIMENTAL. 

No.  Acthob. 

301.  A Highland  minstrel  boy  .J.  Barnett. 

•304.  A hundred  years  ago Waverly. 

•294.  A place  in  thy  memory Smith. 

3S5.  A sweet  song  bird  was  singing, 

W.  F!  Taylor. 

76.  After  Dark Stewart. 

202.  Against  the  Stream II.  Fase. 

217.  Allan  Water C.  E.  Horn. 

269.  All  that's  bright  mast  fade, 

Stevenson. 

259.  All’s  Well Braham. 

206.  Annie  Laurie ...Scotch. 

343.  Augels  Whisper Lover. 

36S.  Annie  o’  the  banks  o’  Dee. . .Glover. 
257.  Araby’s  Daughter Kiallmark. 

302.  Away,  away  we  bound Drake. 

306.  Banks  o’ the  Blue  Moselle.  Rod  well. 

32.  Beautiful  Bells Waverly. 

95.  Beautiful  Hope Bard. 

347.  Beautiful  spirit,  spirit  of  love, 

W.  F.  Taylor. 

231.  Believe  me  if  all  those  endeariug 

young  charms Stevenson. 

244.  Bessie,  the  sailor’s  wil'e....Hodson. 

04.  Be  Watchful  and  beware Glover. 

242.  Bird  of  Liberty Holden. 

227.  Birks  of  Aberfeldy 

•280.  Black-eyed  Susan 

271.  Blighted  love R.  S.  Camaroth. 

310.  Bloom  is  on  the  Rye Bishop. 


Bonnie  Doon KotzelucL. 

370.  Boys  of  Switzerland Bishop. 

163,  Breathe  soft  and  low. Millard. 

•240.  Bride,  the Nelson. 

124.  Bridal  ring Rodwell. 

373.  Brookside,  the Hiue. 

185.  By-gone  days Raymond. 

‘272.  By  the  sad  sea  waves Benedict. 

265.  Butterfly’s  Choice A.  Lee. 

50.  Call  me  thine  own L’Eclair. 

378.  Calmly  the  day  is  dying Liuley. 

215.  Canadian  Boat  Song Moore. 

233.  Carrier  Pigeon Moran. 

85.  Castles  in  the  air Adams. 

94.  Cavalier,  the , Glover. 

191.  Charity “ 

406.  Child  of  the  West . .Hodson. 

430.  Claudiue  lived  contented... Shields. 

3S9.  Come,  dwell  with  me Lee. 

422.  Come  in  and  shut  the  door.Calcott. 
12.  Come  hither  my  baby Wiener. 


144.  Coming  thro’  the 

432.  Cracovian  Maid '. Guylott. 

326.  Cushlamachree Stadler. 

367.  Cypress  Wreath Wiesenthal. 

13.  Danish  Boy’s  Whistle Graff. 

162.  Dawn  of  Day Millard. 

69.  Day  and  night  I thought  of  tbee, 

ShrivalL 

255.  Deep  in  my  soul Nelson. 

375.  Dreams  of  the  heart G.  Linley. 

175.  Eily  Mavourneen Benedict. 

336.  Erin  is  my  home Moscheles. 

415.  Ever  be  happy Balfe. 

•236.  Ever  of  Thee Hall. 

222.  Eveniug  Gun Moore. 

232.  Fairy  Boy Lover. 

74.  Fairies’  Well Waverly. 

247.  Fair  Rosa  belle Lutz. 

374.  Farewell,  J eauuie Biamphin. 

54.  Five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Claribel. 
477.  Flow  on,  thou  shining  river, 

Stevenson. 

263.  Flowers  of  the  Forest. . .Kotzelnch. 

213.  Forget  not  your  Kathleeu.S.  W.New. 

166.  Fortune  Teller Pratt. 

423.  Forsaken,  the V.  Gabrielle. 

427.  Florence Jefferys. 

218.  Gaily  through  life Liuley. 

410.  Glide  to  the  sea M.  B.  Ladd. 

390.  Go,  forget  me Mozart 

6.  Good-bye,  sweetheart Hatton. 

425.  Gondoletta Waverly. 

200.  Good-night,  my  dearest Moore. 


414.  Grecian  Daughter,  the..  J.  P.  Knight. 

298.  Had  I a boat J.  Rogers. 

381.  Half-mast  high Claribel. 

372.  Harper’s  Song,  the Wiesenthal. 

178.  Harp  ofTara’s  Hall Irish. 

290.  Has  sorrow  thy  youug  days  shaded  ? 

Moore. 

189.  He  never  said  he  loved Hodson. 

249.  Health  to  Bonny  Scotland Lee. 

123.  Heart  bowed  down Balfe. 

131.  Heaven  and  Thee Guglielmo. 

180.  Her  bright  smile Wrighton. 

229.  Here  we  meet  too  soon  to  part, 

Rossini; 

275.  ney,  the  bonnie  breast-knot, 

16.  His  love  shines  over  all Forbes. 

201.  Home  Music Raymond. 

273.  Hope  from  sorrow  takes  the  sting, 
Lutz. 

237.  Hurrah  for  the  bonnets  o’  blue. Lee. 

142. 1 can  not  sing  the  old  songs, 

Claribel. 

101. 1 have  a rose Carrington. 

421. 1 knew  a Sicilian  Maid. . . J.  Barnett. 

394.  I love  but  thee P.  Ciancbetiini. 

315. 1 love  the  merry  sunshine. 8.  Glover. 

281. 1 will  love  thee  to  the  last, 

Montgomery. 

36. 1 will  not  ask  to  press  that  cheek, 
Gabrielle. 

224.  I’d  be  a butterfly Bayly. 

418.  I’d  offer  thee  this  hand  of  mine, 

" wearin’  awa’,  Jean Bishop. 


No. 


Author.  I No. 


391.  Ingle  side,  the Wiesenthal. 

128.  It  ought  not  thus  to  be Abt. 

342.  Isle  of  Beauty Whitmore. 

141.  Janet’s  choice Claribel. 

183.  John  Anderson,  my  Jo Scotch. 

97.  Juanita Norton. 

412.  Kathleen  Aroon F.  Abt. 

360.  Katy  Darling Bellini. 

170.  Katy’s  Letter. Dufferin. 

199.  Kelvin  Grove Scotch. 

210.  Killarney Balfe. 

65.  Lady  Mine Waverly. 

369.  Laud  of  the  West Lover. 

188.  Lass  o”Gowrie Scotch. 

287.  Last  link  is  broken Clifton. 

239.  Last  rose  of  Summer 

78.  Larboard  Watch Williams. 

49.  Le  Sabre  de  mon  pere..  .Offenbach. 

34.  Life  Boat Claribel. 

341.  Light  of  other  days. 


Author. 


flower  W righton. 

417.  Lillie  Lee Glover. 

117.  Little  Bird,  little  bird Claribel. 

348.  Little  Diamond  Dewdrop.Blamphiu. 
354.  Little  Gipsy  Jane Glover. 


212.  Little  Neil” .* Liuley. 

403.  Lizzie  Lindsay Robertson. 

122.  Love  light  in  your  eye. . .Sedgwick. 

195.  Love  in  a Cottage Smith. 

25S.  Love  is  the  theme Tully. 

312.  Love  not Blockley. 

323.  Love  thee,  dearest Viotti. 

230.  Love  was  once  a little  boy 

80.  Maggie  Morgan Scotch. 

15.  Maggie’s  secret Claribel. 

214.  Maid  of  Athens Kiallmark. 

383.  March  of  the  Cameron  Men,  the. 

79.  Mary  of  Argyle 

384.  Mary  of  Castle  Cary McNeil. 

197.  Marian  Ramsay Raymond. 

405.  Marion’s  Song Claribel. 

250.  Mary,  I believed  thee  true. . .Moore. 

225.  Marseilles  Hymn De  Lisle. 

262.  Meeting  of  the  waters. . .Stevenson. 
286.  Meet  me  by  moonlight..  J.  A.  Wade. 

60.  Meet  me  in  the  lane Biamphin. 

370.  Melodies  of  many  lands Glover. 

151.  Memory  of  early  days Tetsch. 

266.  Minstrel  Boy Moore. 

98.  Molly  Bawu Lover. 

161.  Monks  of  old Millard. 

45.  Moonlit  sea Prout. 

163.  Motto  for  every  man Hobson. 

392.  My  ain  flreside 

71.  My  angel Guglielmo. 

428.  My  Blue-Eyed  Nellie Biamphin. 

311.  My  gondola’s  waiting  below. Hayter. 

68.  My  mother  dear Lover. 

321.  My  own,  my  guiding  star.Macfnrren. 

164.  My  own  true  love Millard. 

329.  Nellie Biamphin. 

106.  Never  mind  the  rest Fase. 

92.  Of  what  is  the  old  man  thinking  ? 

Knight. 

240.  Oft  in  the  stilly  night Moore. 

17.  Old  cottage  clock Molloy. 

326.  Old  familiar  faces H.  Fase. 

285.  Old  house  at  home E.  J.  Loder. 

277.  Old  kirk  yard “ 

307.  Oldman’s  home,  the.. Anne  Fricker. 

407.  One  careless  word Alex.  Lee. 

113.  Only  a lock  of  hair Claribel. 

283.  Orphan  Ballad  singers Russell. 

111.  O take  me  to  thy  heart  again. Balfe. 

104.  O that  I were  a song Hine. 

73.  O would  I were  a bird Biamphin. 

318.  O,  ye  tears F.  Abt. 

398.  Oh!  Banquet  uot Bishop. 

300.  Oh,  smile  again Geo.  Barker. 

190.  Over  the  summer  sea Verdi. 


Passing  Bell Claribel. 

143.  Peace  of  the  Valley Balfe. 

253.  PensezA  moi,  ma  ehAre  amie. Brake. 
426.  Pirate’s  Serenade,  the..J.  Thornton. 

293.  Poor  Louise Rodwell. 

8.  Praise  of  tears Schubert. 

52.  Pretty,  pretty  bird Waverly. 

279.  Red  coats Scotch. 

419.  Regret,  the Cook. 

397.  Rest,  warrior,  rest Kelly. 

339.  Robin  Aduir Reeve. 

332.  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, 

Knight. 

260.  Rose  of  Allaudale Nelson. 

19.  Rose  of  Erin Benedict. 

379.  Rose  of  Tralee Glover. 

35.  Rosy  Wreath Raymond. 

137.  Row,  brothers,  row Suer. 

335.  Roy’s  wife 

110.  Scotch  Lassie  Jean Peabody. 

86.  Scenes  that  are  brightest.. Wallace. 
221.  Shells  of  Ocean Cherry. 

118.  She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view, 

Sullivan. 

21.  She  might  not  suit  your  faucy, 

Millard. 

147.  She  wore  a wreath  of  roses. Kuight. 

18.  Silver  Chimes Claribel. 

193.  Sing  no  sad  songs Linley. 

337.  Sing  me  an  English  song.  Wrighton. 

119.  Skipper  and  his  Boy Gabrielle. 

223.  Smile,  bonnie  Lassie Parry. 

56.  Smile  of  Memory Waverly. 

102.  Smiles  and  tears Clippingdnle. 

146.  Spanish  Muleteer Millard. 

371.  Something  to  love  me Bayly. 

246.  So  lonely Butler. 

380.  Spell  is  broken Bedchambers. 

411.  Spring  time  is  come Nash. 


127.  In  happy  moments Wallace,  i 424.  Star  of  home '.German. 


319.  Star  of  love Bacon. 

220.  Star-Spangled  Banner 

24.  Still  I love  thee Dobson. 

140.  Strangers  yet Claribel. 

37.  Susan’s  Story Claribel. 

56.  Sweetheart Balfe. 

186.  Sweet  Flower Biamphin. 

207.  Sweet  Robin Scotch. 

203.  Sweeter  than  the  Breath  — Nelson. 
284.  Switzer’s  song  of  Home. . Moscheles. 
385.  Sweet  song  bird  was  singing, 

W.  F.  Taylor. 
26.  Take  back  the  heart Claribel. 

303.  Teach  me  to  forget Bishop. 

116.  Then  you’ll  remember  me Balfe. 

134.  There  was  a simple  maiden, 

Macfarren. 

28.  There's  a charm  in  spring.. Hullah. 

304.  There  is  a flower Wallace. 

289.  There’s  not  a joy Haase. 

334.  There's  not  a look Stevenson. 

148.  'Tis  hard  to  give  the  hand. . .Glover. 

174.  The  Troubadour Bayly. 

345.  These  things  can  never  die.. . .Fase. 
105.  This  world  is  full  of  beauty  .Waverly. 


288.  Those  flaxen  Iocks Kiallmark. 

393.  Those  happy  days  are  gone.Lavenu. 
216.  Thou  art  gone  from  my  gaze. Liuley. 

297.  To-day,  dearest,  is  ours Moore. 

353.  Three  fishers  went  sailing. .Hullah. 

399.  Trumpet  and  Drum Rossini. 

355.  Tubal  Cain Russell. 

243.  Twilight  Dews 

386.  Voice  of  her  I love Parry. 

401.  Wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide.  Clifton. 
172.  Wake,  darling,  wake Willson. 

357.  Watcher,  the Lardner. 

387.  Wha’ll  be  king  but.  Charlie  LScotch. 
238.  What  need  have  I the  truth  to  tell  ? 

Claribel. 

358.  What  will  you  do,  love? Lover. 

3.  We’d  better  bide  a wee  — Claribel. 

359.  We  have  lived  and  loved  together, 

Herz. 

413.  We  may  be  happy  yet Balfe. 

292.  We  meet  by  chance Kucken. 

366.  We  met Bayly. 

208.  When  love  is  kind Bishop. 

388.  Wheu  stars  are  in  the  quiet 

ski  Ball. 

115.  When  the  swallows  homeward 

fly Abt. 

205.  When  ye  gang  awa Scotch. 

154.  Where  is  my  sister  dear? Linley. 

63.  Where  there’s  a will Sner. 

364.  Whistle  and  I’ll  come  to  you. Bruce. 

103.  White-blossomed  tree Mnsgrave. 

51.  Why  wandering  here? Nathan. 

171.  Wilt  thou  not  smile  upon  me? 

Millard. 

241.  Wilt  thou  say  farewell,  love  ? . Moore. 
382.  Wind  thy  horn,  my  hunter  boy, 

Bishop. 

362.  Will  you  love  me  then  as  now  ? “ 

314.  Wings  of  a Dove Devereaux. 

145.  Within  a mile  of  Edinboro.  .Scotch. 

2.  Won’t  you  tell  me  why,  Robin  ? 

Claribel. 

138.  Would  you  be  young  again. 

CTippmgdale. 

400.  Yankee  Doodle 

114.  You  and  I Claribel. 

COMIC. 

153.  A Motto  for  every  man Hobson. 

344.  All  among  the  Hay J.  Williams. 

256.  Annette’s  Granny  Dear Bayiy. 

363.  An  old  man  wouldbe  wooing.Caudy. 

75.  Bachelors’  Hall Culver. 

67.  Barney  O’Hea Lover. 


340.  Beauty  and  Time.'. Lover. 

84.  Bell  goes  ringing  for  Sairah . . Hunt. 
40.  Belles  of  Broadway Raymond. 


Boston  Belles Raymon... 

56.  Bootblack’s  Song Waverly. 

320.  Bother  the  Fashion Butler. 

187.  Bother  the  Men Walker. 

409.  Bowld  Sojer  Boy Lover. 

316.  Broken  Down Sinclair. 

157.  Bulls  and  Bears Pratt. 

331.  Cackle,  cackle,  cackle Baguell. 

136.  Call  her  back  and  kiss  her.  .Clifton. 

1.  Captain  Jeuks Maclagan. 

99.  Champagne  Charlie Lee. 

66.  Chestnut-Street  Belles  . . .Raymond. 

179.  Clown  in  the  Pantomime Pratt- 

194.  Cruiskeen  Lawn Benedict. 

351.  Da,  da Lloyd. 

183.  Dancing  Darkey Moesleim. 

168.  Dancing  Fairy Waverly. 

228.  Dashing  White  Sergeant Bishop. 

211.  Dutchman’s  leetle  wee  dog 


198.  Early  in  the  moruiug Mac. 

"42.  Fascinating  Swell Van  Hess. 

70.  Fidgety  Wife Covert. 


.J.  Flying  Trapeze Raymond. 

62.  Foreign  Count Lloyd. 

160.  Gay  Cavalier Millard. 

346.  Give  a man  a chance Batchelder. 

159.  Good-bye,  John Pratt. 

100.  Go  it  while  yon're  young.  .Waverly. 

132.  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark, 

Raymond. 

324.  Have  patience  till  to-morrow.  .Fase. 

149.  Have  you  seen  her  lately? Tute. 

7.  I really  don’t  think  I shall  marry, 

Gabrielle. 

209.  1 saw  Esau Davies. 


Author. 

I will  stand  by  my  friend.  .BickuelL 

160.  I’ll  ask  my  mother Earnshaw. 

352.  I’ll  tell  nobody “ 

96.  I’m  not  myself  at  all Lover. 

192.  I’m  o’er  young  to  marry Lee. 

181.  Irish  Hussar Raymond. 

404.  It’s  not  the  miles  we  travel. Clifton. 

361.  Jemima  Brown Candy. 

177.  Jog  along,  boys Nash. 

90.  Ka-foozle-um Stewart. 

395.  Kate  Kearney Irish. 

84.  Kitty  Tyrrell Glover. 

61.  Lancashire  Lass Raymond. 

196.  Laugh  while  you  can “ 

234.  Live  in  my  heart Lover. 

230.  Love  was  once  a little  boy. . . 

291.  Merriest  girl  that’s  out Minasl. 

176.  Matrimonial  Sweets Freeman. 

254.  My  Daughter  Fan Blewdt. 

278.  My  Son,  Tom Bayly. 

153.  Motto  for  every  man Hobson. 

158.  Nellie  just  over  the  way.... Millard. 

402.  Norah  McShune Blewitt. 

5.  Not  for  Joseph Lloyd. 

89.  Nothing  else  to  do Hatton. 

72.  Oh,  you  pretty  blue-eyed  witch, 

Taylor. 

126.  Old  Simon,  the  Cellarer Hatton. 

356.  One  good  turn  deserves  another, 

Edw’d  Raukine. 
87.  Paddle  your  own  Canoe.  ..Hobson. 
305.  Pretty  girl  milking  her  cow. . .Irish. 

182.  Pretty  Jemima Belmont 

22.  Riding  down  Broadway.  .Audrews. 
350.  Rolling  home  in  the  morning, 

Egerton. 

165.  Romeo  and  Juliet Raymond. 

91.  Sally,  Sally Lover. 

167.  Sports  at  Fire  Island Raymond. 

82.  School  of  jolly  dogs Copeland. 

225.  Tapping  at  the  garden  gate. 

328.  The  way  to  be  happy Clifton. 

53.  Those  tassels  on  the  boots, 

Raymond. 

108.  Tommy  Dodd “ 

165.  Tommy  Noodle Steele. 

29.  Up  in  a balloon Raymond. 

43.  Velocipede  Johnny Leander. 

81.  Willie  went  a wooing  — Raymond. 
290.  Whv  don’t  the  men  propose  ? Blewitt 

251.  Widow  Machree Lover. 

276.  Widow  Mahoney Blewitt 

23.  Waltzing  down  at  Long  Branch, 

Andrews. 

63.  Where  there’s  a will  there’s  a way, 
Saer. 

401.  Wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide. Clifton. 


SACRED. 

327.  A Night  Hymn J.  Daniel. 

95.  Beautiful  Hope Bard. 

309.  Ere  this  vast  world  was  made, 

Bassford. 

235.  Eve’s  Lamentation King. 

274. 1 love  to  hear  my  Savior’s  voice, 

Glover. 

308.  In  God  we  trust 

152.  Jerusalem,  the  Golden Walker. 

25.  Passing  Bell Claribel. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

20.  Arm  in  arm.  (Polka  Mazurka.) 

Strauss. 

135.  Blue-Bird  Polka Rogers. 

182.  Canary  Waltz Breckeundge. 

261.  Cape  May  Schottische Rogers. 

93.  Continental  Schottische “ 

88.  Crescent  City  March “ 

120.  Drawing-Room  Schottische, 

Douglass. 

109.  Dancing  Shadow Rogers. 

130.  Emma  Mazurka “ 

264.  Euterpe  Polka J.  B.  Taylor. 

125.  Fairies’  Frolic Sedgwick. 

333.  Forest-Fairy  Polka Rogers. 

11.  Genevieve  Waltz Wiener. 

41.  Gems  from  Orpheo.  Violin  aud 

Piano Raymond. 

42.  Gens  d’Armes  duett.  Violin  and 

Piano Raymond. 

313.  Go-ahead  Galop A.  S.  Winkler. 

99.  Guadalina  Waltz Offenbach. 

380.  Half-Dime  Schottische Winkler. 

47.  Home,  Sweet  Home Richards. 

31.  Ixion  Galop Aeolus. 

129.  March  of  the  silver  trumpets.  Viviann 

112.  Mary  Emma  Polka Rogers. 

59.  Mabel  Waltz Irving. 

184.  Maud  Waltz Laurent. 

248.  Myrtle  Schottische Wm.  Millard. 

262.  Nellie  Waltz Dunhoff. 

30.  Olympic  Schottische Dobson. 

270.  Pic-mc  Polka Rogers. 

46.  Perichole’s  Letter Offenbach. 

38.  Power  of  love Wade. 

349.  Prairie-Rose  Waltz Winkler. 

169.  Reapers'  Schottische Little. 

156.  Rosalie  Polka  Mazurka 

49.  Sabre  de  mon  pere Offenbach. 

317.  Silver  Sparks  Waltz Rogers. 

133.  Suuset  Galop Wilde. 

268.  Sunshine  Polka Winkler. 

44.  St.  Nicholas  Galop Bailey. 

27.  See  the  conquering  hero  comes, 

Handel. 

110.  Skating-Rink  Polka Wiener. 

139.  Water-Lily  Polka Rogers. 

121.  Waverly  Polka Sedgwick. 

48.  Woodside  Waltz  and  Polka..Bailey. 
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BEST  BOOK  FOIt  AGENTS.-Evervbody 

wauls  it.  ALL  should  have  it.  It  is  indispensable. 
HOW  TO  WHITE.  I HOW  TO  BEHAVE. 

HOW  TO  TALK.  | HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS. 

A complete  Letter-Writer;  a correct  Speaker  and 
Chairman's  Guide ; Rules  for  Republican— not  Court 
or  European— Etiquette ; and  a Business  Man's  Coun- 
sellor. It  is  just  the  work  for  every  American  who 
would  fit  himself  for  success  in  any  and  in  every  office, 
position,  or  pursuit.  Liberal  terms  to  Agents.  Sent 
tirst  post  for  $2  25,  by 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— A Copy  of  this  book  will  be  given  as  a pre- 
mium for  two  ww  subscribers,  at  $3  each,  to  the 
Phrenological  Journal.  Boys,  Girls,  Young  Men, 
here  is  a good  chance  for  you.  Who  will  have  this 
Free  Gift  ? 


To  the  Ladies  of  the  United  States. 

Call  for  the  WRIGHT  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S 

ALPACA  BRAIDS 

in  the  following  Celebrated  Brands,  and  use  no  other. 
Stearns’  Gold  Band— warranted  full  6 yards. 

Stearns’  XX—  “ 

Stearns’  XXX— in  Nos.  29, 49, 53, 65,  69,  T3, 81,  and  85. 

The  Finest  and  Best  ever  Made  in  this  Country. 
Wright  Mfg.  Co.'s  Best  Crown  Alpaca— 6 yards. 

“ “ “ Oriental  Alpaca—  “ 

“ “ •'  PopularNos.29,49,53,69,73,81,andS5. 

“ “ “ Mixed  and  Fancy  Plaid  Braids. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  who  keep  the  Best  Quality. 
A.  W.  STEARNS,  Treasurer, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


have  opened 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  STOCK 


American.  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


DRESS  GOODS 

THAT  THEY  HAVE  EVER  OFFERED, 
consisting  of 
DRAP  DE  FRANCE, 

DIAGONAL  AND  SERGE  PLAIDS 
in  black  and  white  effects, 

SATINS  DE  CHINE, 

DRAPS  D’ETE, 

PLAIN  AND  PLAID  POPLINS, 
EXTRA  QUALITY  MERINO  CLOTHS, 
EPINGLINES,  VELOURS,  CACHEM1RES, 
EMPRESS  CLOTHsj  Ac., 
just  received  per  recent  steamers. 

PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER. 
Customers,  strangers,  and  residents  of  the 
neighboring  cities  are  respectfully 
invited  to  examine. 


50  Cents  to  $5  per  Evening,  at  Home ! 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  profitable  employment 
to  Men  and  Women  at  their  homes.  One  person  in 
each  locality  throughout  the  United  States  can  engage 
in  this  business  at  great  wages.  We  send,  free,  full 
particulars  and  a valuable  sample,  which  will  do  to 
commence  work  on.  Any  person  seeing  this  notice, 
who  wants  profitable,  permanent  work,  should  send 
us  their  address  without  delay. 

E.  C.  ALLEN  A CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


Can  be  made  by  parties  who  are  wide-awake,  without 
interfering  with  other  business.  Address 

J.  IVETMORE, 

54  East  12th  Street,  New  York. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac..  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Broadway,  4th  Ave.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 


HOTTENTOTS  SEEN  GATHERING  BUCHU  LEAVES 


AT  THE 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  4S1  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  iucluding 
Chickeriug  A Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Brices,  for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $4  to  $20  month- 
ly until  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 


594  Broadway,  New  York. 


BEST  STORY  PAPER  in  the 
Would.  Sold  every  where. 
6 cents.  $3  a year.  A $5 
Prize  to  every  Subscriber. 
Send  two  stamps  for  speci- 


^ SPENCERIAN 

Steel  pens 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is, 
send  for  Price-List,  and  a Club  form  will  accompany 
it,  with  full  directions,  making  a large  saving  to  con- 
sumers and  remunerative  to  Club  organizers. 


copy.  Boston,  Mass. 


TO  TAILORS. 

New  Systems  of  Cutting.  Circulars,  containing  test- 
imonials, price-list,  Ac.,  sent  on  application  to 

E.  L.  BRISTOL,  645  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Fourteen  Numbers,  differing  in  flexibility 
and  fineness,  adapted  to  every^styl^o^writhig. 
Their  Superiority  acknowledged  by  all  Pen- 


>ROY  FEMALE  SEMIN  A BY . — This  In- 
stitution offers  the  accumulated  advantages  of 
;r  fifty  years  of  successful  operation.  For  circulars 
ily  to  JOHN  H.  WILLARD,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO, 

31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


For  sale  by  all  first-class  Stationers. 

Sample  Card,  artistically  arranged  and  secure- 
ly iuclosed,  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  Twenty-five 
Cents. 

Send  for  Circulars.  Address 


MICROSCOPES  from  50c.  to  $500. 

Prepared  Objects  in  every  department  of  science.  Il- 
lustrated Catalogues  gratis.  James  W.  Queen  A Co., 
924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  5 Dey  St.,  New  York. 


OIL  PORTRAIT 


PROPRIETORS, 


rrvprii)-now  made  from  cider, 

V 1 i\i  L II A III  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circular,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  & CO. 

138  & 140  Grand  St.,  New  York. 


WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

N.  W.  Cor.  FOURTH  & VINE  STS. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

DEPOT,  18  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Iflfl  SOLD.—  Magic  Photographs.  Wonder- 
/UU  ftil  and  curious.  They  please  every  body, 
i a package ; 5 packages,  $1.  W.  C.  WEMYSS, 
Place,  N.  Y.  The  Library  of  Love,  50  cents. 


Painted  by  his  friend  and  comrade,  Gen. 
S.  W.  PRICE,  the  soldier-artist. 

Beautiful  Picture  1 Perfect  Likeness  I 
Speaks  for  itself!  Size  18x22  inches. 

Address  R.  W.  CARROLL  A CO.,  Pub- 
lishers, 117  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


T OOK  AT  IT. — A Special  List  of  70  or  more 
Private  aud  Standard  Medical  Books,  such  as  are 
intended  for  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Young  Mothers, 
Young  Husbands,  Students,  aud  others,  for  “Self- 
Treatment,”  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  two 
red  stamps.  Please  specify  “ Special  List,”  aud  ad- 
dress S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A DAY  ! 40  new  articles  for  Agents.  Sam- 
ples sent  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


i | DO  YOI  R OWN  PRINT- 

ING  with  a NOVELTY  JOB 
PRINTING  PRESS, 

JvAbSsVBHm  the  best  press  ever  made  for 

jiff  V.y  thC  pl}'lp081e’  a,K*  8®co,|d  t0 

f ral  Job  Printer*. 

lUMHWff  They  are  most  admirably 
(b:\Zr,  ± "■  i f*'t-  W adapted  for  Business  Priut- 
JMmofliii.  gJ-W  * ing,  for  Church,  Sabbath- 
’ School,  and  Society  work,  and 

so  for  Missionary  and  Educational  purposes,  or  for  a 
illage  Newspaper  aud  Job  Office. 

Price  of  Presses,  $15,  $30,  $32,  $50. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  with  testimonials  and  specimens 
’ plain  and  colored  printiug  done’  on  the  press,  to 
ENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Mfr.,  351  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
ass. ; C.  C.  Thurston,  16  College  Place,  New  York; 


>30  PER  WEEK.— Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 
► Samples  free.  C.  W7  DENNIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OUR  FRITZ 


*kffe  a Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check 
Dies.  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and 
Samples,  free.  Address  S.M.  Spencer,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Military  galop,  with  national  melody  “Ich  bin  ein 
Preusse,”  40c.  “Up  and  Away”  galop,  Faust,  35c. 

“Jolly  Brothers’'  galop,  36c.  Wedding -Festival 
Waltzes,  Strauss,  50c. 

Blue  Danube  Waltzes,  50c.  Fisherman’s  Daughter, 
song,  30c.  My  Latest  Captivation,  comic,  35c. 

FREDERICK  BLUME,  825  Broadway. 


“COMING  TO  THE  PARSON,” 

A Gjoup  of  Statuary 
^ #fjfi  ^ouP8>  suitable  for 

A by  frejj?ht,  and 

logue  and  Price-List  to 

JOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


FAC -SIMILE 

WALTHAM  WATCHES. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


2W~  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Genuine  Oroide -Gold  Hunting  Cases,  $20.  Chro- 
nometer Balance,  $25.  Warranted  reliable  Time- 
Keepers.  Sent  on  approbation,  C.O.D.,  to  be  exam- 
ined on  paying  Express  agent  the  freight  charges  only. 
JOHN  FOGGAN,  President  Oroide-Gold  Watch  Co., 
No.  79  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


AX  TXDEX  to  HARPER'S  XEW  MONTHLY  MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes  I.  to  XL. : from  June,  1850,  to 
May,  1870.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 


VENEERS 


THE  JAPANESE  CORN  FILE  removes 
Corns  without  pain.  Price  25c.  Sold  at  Drug 
and  Shoe  stores.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  price, 
aud  trade  supplied,  by  the  JAPANESE  CORN  FILE 
CO.,  34  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD.  By  Charles 
Dickens,  Author  of  “ Bleak  House,”  “ Hard  Times,” 
“Christmas  Tales,"  &c.,  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 


GEORGE  W.  READ  &,  CO. 

Have  a complete  assortment,  including  Spanish  Cedar 
for  Veneering  and  boards  for  cigar-Doxes,  to  which 
they  invite  inspection  and  orders  from  all  close  cash 
purchasers.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List. 

168,  170,  & 172  Centre  St.,  N.  Y. 

Factorv  291  Monroe  St,  > 
factory,  398Madison  s,  > 


iXYGENIZED  AIR,  a cure  for  Scrofula,  Ca- 
tarrh, aud  Consumption.  Send  address  for  pam- 
let  to  Dr.  C.  L.  BLOOD,  Boston,  Mass. 


TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.”  New  Edition.  With 
Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  8vo,  Paper,  75 
cents.  ( Uniform  with  “ Tom  Brown's  School  bays.'') 


HORT  HA  ND !”— For  list  of  best  INSTRUC- 
> TION  BOOKS,  send  stnmp  to  S.  R.  WELLS,  N.  Y. 


D.  WILSON  A CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  fur- 
nish Printiug  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 


WILLSON'S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER: 
on  the  Original  Plan  of  the  School  and  Family  Se- 
ries ; embracing,  in  brief,  the  Principles  of  Rhetoric, 
Criticism,  Eloquence,  and  Oratory,  as  applied  to  both 
Prose  and  Poetry.  The  whole  adapted  to  Elocu- 
tionary Instruction.  By  Makoius  Willson.  12mo, 
$140. 


HARTSHORN’S 

PATENT 


ip  The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 

5 I 5 Metal  ” (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 

\ C p ft  thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 

/ggfiSHf  J as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 

Ir -j  £ 25  mendations.  Prices:  — Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 

St  and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 

l * m!  $200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  aud  extra  fine  watch,  fnll- 

jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
V — J*  magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  onr  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 

special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies’  sizes, 
fit  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 

one-teuth  the  price. 

- I ^ The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction. — N.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  wont  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St.  (upstairs),  New  York. 


Shade  Rollers 


NO  CORDS  OR  BALANCES  USED. 

FOR  WINDOWS,  AWNINGS,  CARRIAGES,  Ac. 

For  sale  by  all  upholsterers.  The  trade  are  invited 
to  send  for  models  and  price-lists.  Orders  filled  only 
through  the  trade. 

STEWART  HARTSHORN, 

Manufacturer,  62  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


A DANGEROUS  GUEST.  By  the  Author  of  “Gil- 
bert Rugge,"  “A  First  Friendship,"  «ftc.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents.  _ 

CHARLES  READE'S  NOVELS,  COMPLETE.  Har- 
per’s Library  Edition.  Complete  in  3 Vols.,  Svo, 
Green  Morocco  Cloth,  $6  50  per  set. 

Hard  Cash.— Griffith  Gaunt.— It  is  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend. — Ijove  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long.— Pvt  Your- 
self in  His  Place.— Foul  Play  .—  White  Lies.— Peg  Wof- 
tiiuitonr-Chvistie  Johnstone,  and  Other  Stories.— The 

cuiisuKfaMmwmrri 


■N.  Y.  Tribune. 


WAS  cured  of  DEAFNESS  and  CATARRH 
by  a simple  remedy,  and  will  send  the  receipt 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


VicvrvgA 


yiriM 


[October  8,  1870. 


Waltham  Watches, 

IN  2-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Merchants,  Clerks,  and  Professional  Men. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  3-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Farmers,  Carpenters,  and  other  Mechanics. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  4-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Mariners,  Soldiers,  and  Expressmen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  6-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Conductors,  Engineers,  and  Baggagemen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  6-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Miners,  Lumbermen,  and  Stage  Drivers. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  8-OZ.  CASES, 

For  all  who  wish  something  very  substantial. 

All  the  above  are  described  in  our  Price-List.  Write 
for  it  as  follows : 

Messrs.  HOWARD  & CO.,  785  Broadway,  N.Y.: 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  Price-List  of  WAL- 
THAM WATCHES,  as  per  advertisement  in  Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Sion  Name  and  Address  in  Full. 

And  you  will  receive  it,  postpaid,  by  return  mail.  It 
gives  all  the  information  vou  desire,  and  explains  our 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York , 

OFFER  FOR  SALK 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


GLEASON’S  Noiseless  Argand  Gas  Burners;  also, 
a Kerosene  Argand  Burner,  giving  the  finest  ar- 
tificial lights  in  the  world.  Still  as  daylight.  Circulars 
* — 135  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


free.  Agents  wanted. 


E.  E.  DURKEE  & CO.’S 

CHALLENGE  SAUCE 

R Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 

BEST  AMERICAN  SAUCE, 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  ENGLISH. 

For  enriching  Gravies,  and  for  im- 
parting a grateful  relish  and  zest  to 
Roast  Meats,  Steaks,  Cutlets,  Chops, 
Fish,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese,  and  all 
made  dishes.  

Sold  by  Dealer*  In  First-Class 
Groceries  generally. 


Noiseless, 

Link-Motion, 

Lock-Stitch 

I SEWING  MACHINE 

B ^ Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
I m strength  and  beauty  of 
Ski  stitch,  durability  of 
construction,  and  ra- 

Ipidity  of  motion. 

Call  and  examine; 
and,  for  agencies  and 
circulars,  apply  at 
623  BROADWAY 
New  York. 


A GRAND  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  39tli  ANNUAL  FAIR  of  the 

institute. 

Open  Daily  from  9 o’clock  a.m.  to  10  v.  m.,  in  the 
Spacious  Buildings  extending  from  the  Third  to  the 
Second  Aves.,  betw’n  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fourth  Sts. 

NOVEL  AND  INGENIOUS  INVENTIONS, 

AN  UNEQUALED  DISPLAY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS, 
MACHINERY  IN  MOTION, 
IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY, 
PRODUCTS  OF  THE 

FARM,  WORKSHOP,  AND  STUDIO. 

GREAT  DISPLAT  OF 

FRUIT,  FLOWERS,  AND  PLANTS. 
JARDINE  & SONS’  ORGAN,  BLOWN  BY  STEAM. 
MUSIC  BY  EBEN’S  CELEBRATED  ORCHESTRA. 
Admission  50  Cents. 


COMPOSITE 


The  THIUTFEY  NUMBERS  of  this 
Quarter  (Oct.  to  Jan.)  sent  FREE  to 
all  who  remit  $3,  before  Nov.  1st,  for 
the  52  Numbers  of  next  year’s 


Ira  Hutchinson,  Pres’t.  Irah  Chase,  Vice-Pres’t. 
(FORMERLY  CHASE  & CO.) 
EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Patent  Composite  Iron  Work: 

GATES,  RAILINGS,  GUARDS,  BEDSTEADS,  &c. ; 

IMPROVED  WIRE-WORK 
FOR  BANK -COUNTER  AND  OFFICE 
RAILINGS,  LAWN,  COTTAGE, 

AND  FARM  FENCES. 

Also, VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  STATUARY, 
STABLE  FITTINGS,  Ac. 

109  MERCER  ST.,  near  PRINCE  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


POLLAK  & SON, 

Manufacturers  of 

Genuine  MEERSCHAUM  GOODS. 
Ambers,  Repairing  and  Boiling. 
Retail  Store,  27  John  St., 
middle  of  the  block. 

Send  for  Circular. 


wawssa 


THE  IMPROVED 

WILSON 

SHUTTLE 

SEWING  MACHINE 


DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS, 

For  Schools  or  Engineers,  such  as  Dividers,  Scales, 
Protractors,  Parallel  Rulers,  &c.,  at  very  reduced 
prices.  Send  for  Catalogue.  W.  Y.  McALLISTER, 
728  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


1)1  for  simplicity,  du- 

i|  #’  / rabllity  A beauty 

# \ / \ ‘tands  unrivaled  / For 

§ stitching,  hemming, 

I 'X  j/  tucking, Jelling, quilt- 

braidinn. natherina.  ga- 
withering  and  sewing  on 
gathers,  it  is  unexcelled  I 
AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  County  in  the 
United  8tates  where  we  have  not  one  already  employed. 
For  particulars  address  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  0.;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED 

RURAL  AND  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 

FOR  BOTH  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


See  advertisement  in  last  Weekly.  Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


Recommended  by  Flijsldaiis.-M  Salve 

in  Use.  Sold  by  Druggists  at  25  cents.  JOHN  F. 
HENRY,  Sole  Proprietor,  8 College  Place,  New  York. 


FACTS  FOR  BUILDERS. 

All  who  contemplate  building  or  rnakiug  improve- 
ments can  save  time  and  money,  aud  build  more  in- 
telligently. by  consulting  the  practical  Elevations, 
Plans,  and  Details  contained  in  “ Bicknell's  Village 
Builder"— one  large  volume  of  65  plates,  just  publish- 
ed, price  $!0  00,  postpaid.  Descriptive  circulars  of 
new  Architectural  Books  and  Journals  mailed  free.— 
A.  J.  Bioknell  & Co.,  Publishers,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  aud 
Springfield,  111. 


EUREKA 

k I P E N C I L 

SHARPENER, 

■■RA  “ Opens  and  Shuts. 
I|||H  S.  Pencil  Sharpener, 
^IhKI  Knife  Blade,  and  Nail 
Cleaner  combined. 

:e  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

E.  W.  WEEDEN, 

Box  3631,  New  York. 


F.  J.  Kai.denuf.bg,  Manufacturer  of 
EApWjil  Genuine  Meerschaum  Pipes.  Ambers, 
muy  M &c.,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Rcpair- 
ing  done  in  all  its  branches.  Circulars 
and  Price-Lists  sent.  P.  O.  Box  6724. 
Stores:  6 John  St.,  next  B’dway ; 71 
Nassau  St.,  cor.  John.  Paris  Exposition  Prize  ox  1867. 


1000  Working  Drawings. 

Twelve  Dollabs (Postpaid). 

GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

■ Publisher,  191  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
New-Priced  Catalogue  of  all  books 
on  A rchitecture,  Agriculture,  and 
Field  Sports,  mailed  free. 


An  Over-Doetored  World.— All  great  phy- 
sicians admit  that  the  world  is  over-doctorea  with  vio- 
lent drugs.  In  cases  of  indigestion,  bilionsness,  consti- 
pation, wind  colic,  diarrhoea,  and  other  casual  or  even 
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T.  M.  Avery,  Esq., 

Pres’t  National  Watch  Co. : 

Dear  Sir , — The  Watch  inacle  by  your  Company 
which  I have  carried  the  past  two  months,  has  Kept 
excellent  time.  I have  carried  it  frequently  on  en- 
gines, and  have  been  on  the  road  with  it  almost  daily. 
Daring  this  time  it  has  run  uniformly  with  onr  stand- 
ard clock.  Yours  truly. 

J.  M.  TOUCEY, 

Gen’l  Sup’t. 

t3T  Call  on  your  Jeweler  aud  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
Watches. 

Business  Office  and  Salesroom  Natioual  Watch 
Company, 
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HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


MARRIAGE  BELLS. 

With  wide,  warm  wings  the  lonely  autumn  day 
Still  mounts  and  broods, 

Still  slowly  soars  from  heaven  to  heaven  away 
In  airy  solitudes, 

While  fitfully  from  sun-soaked  balsam  woods 
The  light  wind  wells, 

Gay  with  the  silver  chords  and  interludes 
Of  chiming  marriage  bells. 

Oh,  happy  peals,  within  whose  music  dwells 
The  magic  rune 

That  sets  to  sweet  accords  and  joyous  swells 
Two  lives  in  perfect  tune  I 
Oh,  happy  heralds  to  the  silent  noon, 

To  whom  ’tis  given 
To  ring  upon  its  melancholy  swoon 
Tidings  of  open  heaven! 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  October  15,  1870. 


THE  PRESENT  DUTY  OF 
REPUBLICANS. 

THE  Democratic  Convention  of  New  York 
declined  to  say  whether  the  party  ac- 
quiesces in  the  great  settlements  of  the  war — 
the  reconstruction  acts  and  the  constitutional 
amendments.  But  evasion  is  itself  declaration. 
When  the  public  mind  is  interested  in  a certain 
question  upon  which  one  party  occupies  the 
firmest  and  most  unequivocal  position,  the  re- 
fusal of  the  other  to  express  its  agreement  is  to 
say  that  it  does  not  agree.  And  this  is  still 
more  evident  when  its  convention  feels  that 
the  question  can  not  be  altogether  avoided, 
and  therefore  chooses  words  purposely  obscure 
to  define  its  position.  No  intelligent  man  can 
doubt  that  if  the  two  parties  should  ask  the  sup- 
port of  this  State  and  of  the  country  upon  the 
single  point  of  she  honorable  maintenance  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  Union  has  been 
restored  and  of  the  pledged  public  faith,  the 
party  which  inflexibly  supported  the  amend- 
ments and  the  national  honor  would  be  de- 
cisively sustained.  And  this  is  really  one  of 
the  most  essential  elements  of  the  present  situ- 
ation. The  Republican  party  would  go  steadily 
forward  building  up  the  future  upon  the  founda- 
tions already  laid.  The  Democratic  party  would 
not  hesitate  to  disturb  them,  and  takes  care  not 
to  say  any  thing  inconsistent  with  that  policy. 

The  evidence  of  this  position  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  of  various  kinds,  but  it  is  con- 
clusive. Thus  ex-Governor  Our,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  his  letter  which  announces  his 
separation  from  the  Democratic  party,  says: 
“If  good  and  true  men  will  consent  to  accept 
the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress  and  the 
legislation,  Federal  and  State,  necessarily  grow- 
ing out  of  them,”  there  might  be  a rapid  res- 
toration of  prosperity.  This  means  that  there 
is  a general  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  finality 
of  reconstruction,  and  that  the  good  and  true 
men  who  will  accept  it  are,  in  Governor  Orr's 
opinion,  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  or  he  would  not  leave  it.  The 
Democratic  Senator  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  has 
recently  made  a speech  in  which  he  substan- 
tially reasserts  the  old  doctrine  of  State  rights, 
condemns  the  whole  system  of  reconstruction, 
and  declares  that  the  new  constitutional  amend- 
ments are — not  adopted — but  “ declared  to  be 
adopted.”  The  point  of  his  speech  is,  that  the 
entire  Republican  rule  has  been  a usurpation, 
and  implies,  of  course,  that  as  much  of  its  un- 
constitutional action  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary for  Democratic  purposes  will  be  set  aside 
if  the  Democrats  return  to  power. 

In  harmony  with  this  strain  was  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Tilden,  the  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  of  New  York,  at  the 
party  Convention.  After  a courteous  allusion 
to  the  intelligence  and  high  character  of  many 
members  of  the  Republican  party,  he  said  that 
the  crowning  evil  of  the  party  was  its  policy  of 
centralism,  leading  to  imperialism,  a policy  de- 
structive of  liberty  and  of  popular  government. 
The  proof  of  this  he  found  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion measures  of  that  party — measures,  which, 
of  course,  in  order  to  free  the  country  from  im- 
perialism and  to  save  the  government,  must 
be  reconsidered,  and  which,  if  the  Democratic 
party  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  in  1868, 
must  be  pronounced  unconstitutional,  revolu- 
tionary, and  void,  and  set  aside.  The  spirit 
of  the  Democratic  party  is  still  further  shown 
in  the  fact  that,  w ith  few  exceptions,  the  Dem- 
ocratic newspapers  which  demand  that  the 
party  shall  acquiesce  in  the  amendments  and 
the  whole  system  of  reconstruction  have  no 
weight  whatever  in  the  party  councils,  and  all 
of  them  together  arc  an  insignificant  number. 

The  issue  upon  this  vital  point  is  ^ilain. 
Every  vote  for  Democratic  ascendency  is  a 
vote  for  reopening  the  terrific  agitation  from 
which  the  country  hoped  it  was  peacefully 
emerging.  Are  the  great  interests  of  this 
State  and  of  the  country  desirous  of  such  a 
convulsion?  With  all  the  faults  of  detail  that 
may  be  charged  upon  the  measures  of  recon- 
struction, have  they  not,  upon  the  whole,  re- 
sulted happily  for  the  country,  and  is  there  not 
a general  tranquillity  and  prosperity  which,  had 
they  been  foretold  six  yeajjg  ago,  would  have 


seemed  the  mere  dream  of  enthusiasm?  Do 
the  intelligent  people  really  believe  that  the 
administration  of  a party  which  has  estab- 
lished equal  rights  tends  to  a fatal  imperial- 
ism ; or  that  the  ascendency  of  a party  which 
for  a generation  was  devoted  solely  to  the  ex- 
tension and  perpetuity  of  slavery  is  the  most 
promising  guarantee  of  liberty  ? 

The  Republican  party  is  composed  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  independent  citizens. 
It  criticises  freely  its  own  officers,  and  the 
measures  of  its  ow  n Administration.  It  often 
seems,  therefore,  to  those  who  judge  of  the 
cohesion  of  parties  by  the  aspect  produced  by 
the  ignominious  Democratic  drill,  that  the  Re- 
publican party  is  falling  to  pieces  because  it  is 
agitated.  But  when  the  appeal  to  the  country 
has  been  made  upon  grave  and  fundamental 
existing  issues  at  honest  elections,  the  differ- 
ences of  detail  between  Republicans,  or  their 
debates  upon  the  future  policy  of  the  party, 
are  forgotten  in  the  harmonious  resolution  to 
maintain  what  they  have  already  gained.  The 
action  of  the  Democratic  party  shows  that  the 
necessity  of  such  a position  is  still  imperative 
upon  Republicans,  and  those  who  do  not  see 
it  inevitably,  however  honestly,  imperil  the 
highest  interests  of  the  country. 


MISSOURI. 

It  is  from  the  considerations  just  stated  that 
we  differ  from  our  friends  in  Missouri,  who 
think  that  the  Republican  ascendency  may 
properly  be  endangered  upon  the  issue  of  what 
is  called  revenue  reform.  But  we  repeat  wrhat 
we  said  the  other  day,  that  their  position  de- 
mands the  gravest  consideration.  It  is  not 
enough  to  call  them  traitors.  The  Tribune 
takes  exception  to  our  remarks,  and  says  that 
we  advise  the  majority  to  surrender  to  the  mi- 
nority. Yet  the  very  words  which  it  quoted 
showed  that  we  gave  no  such  advice.  What 
wre  said,  and  say,  is  this : that  both  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  of  the  Republican  party  are  es- 
sential to  the  party  success ; and,  if  they  differ 
upon  any  issue  which  is  immediate  and  funda- 
mental, some  common  understanding  must  be 
at  least  sought.  A great  party  can  not  agree 
to  differ  upon  a pressing  fundamental  issue; 
and  if  revenue  reform  be  considered  such,  by 
any  considerable  and  respectable  minority  of 
the  party,  we  are  unable  to  see  that  kicking 
and  cuffing  are  likely  to  be  of  any  use. 

Now,  if  the  revenue  reformers  in  Missouri 
and  the  prohibitionists  in  Massachusetts  think 
that  it  is  better  the  Democrats  should  obtain 
power  than  that  the  Republicans  should  hold  it, 
if  they  will  not  advocate  what  is  called  revenue 
reform  and  prohibition,  we  differ  from  them 
profoundly.  Any  special  advantage  which  may 
be  hoped  from  Democratic  rule  will  be  more 
than  a thousandfold  balanced  by  the  general 
disaster.  Differences  should  be  discussed  w ith- 
in the  party  lines  until  it  is  evident  that  public 
opinion  is  ripe  for  new  organizations.  But 
when  there  are  honorable  and  leading  Repub- 
licans in  Congress  who  think  that  their  own 
President’s  recommendation  may  be  defeated 
in  the  interest  of  protection,  and  other  Repub- 
licans, in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  think 
that  they  may  divide  the  party  vote  in  the  in- 
terest of  revenue  reform,  it  is  plain  that  there 
are  Republican  protectionists  and  Republican 
revenue  reformers  to  whom  the  question  is  pass- 
ing beyond  the  point  where  they  can  agree  to 
differ. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey,  for  instance,  is  a 
Republican  protectionist,  and  Mr.  David  R. 
Wells  is  a Republican  revenue  reformer.  If 
Mr.  Wells  should  be  nominated  for  Congress 
by  the  Republican  Convention  in  Mr.  Carey’s 
district,  would  Mr.  Carey  probably  vote  for 
him,  and  vice  versa  f If  not,  are  they  to  be  de- 
nounced as  tenders  to  the  Democracy?  Is 
there,  in  fact,  any  reasonable  way  of  dealing 
with  them  but  showing  them  that  the  points 
upon  which,  as  Republicans,  they  agree  are  of 
more  instant  importance  than  those  upon  which 
they  differ  ? And  even  if  this  can  not  be  done, 
it  seems  to  us  as  foolish  to  insist  that  they  are 
Democrats  at  heart  as  to  assert  it  of  Mr.  Wen- 
dell Phillips  because  he  is  the  prohibitionist 
candidate  in  Massachusetts.  Meanwhile,  the 
number  of  Mr.  Careys  and  of  Mr.  Wellses  is 
so  large  that  those  who  are  interested  in  Re- 
publican success  should  very  seriously  consider 
what  shall  be  done  with  brethren  who  can  not 
agree  to  differ. 


A PEACE,  NOT  A TRUCE. 

Civilization  has  a profound  interest  in  the 
conditions  upon  winch  peace  shall  at  last  be 
made  between  Germany  and  France.  If  Bis- 
marck is  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  the  name  of 
a great  statesman,  it  must  be  by  regarding  the 
! subject  not  as  a German  only,  but  as  a European 
and  a man.  It  is  easy  to  agree  upon  a treaty 
J which  would  be  only  a truce  for  a few  years, 
ending  in  a war  as  furious  and  withering  as 
this.  But  the  event  will  prove  whether  he  has 
the  consummate  sagacity  to  make  peace. 

Mr.  Phillips  charges  Bismarck  with  crime 
in  not  offering  terms  of  peace  after  the  surrender 
at  Sedan.  But  the  response  would  have  been 
a roar  of  defiance  from  France ; and  the  proof 
1 is  that  the  first  act  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 


ment was  not  to  withdraw  France  from  the 
war  into  which  it  had  followed  Louis  Napo- 
leon, but  to  proclaim  that  it  would  be  contin- 
ued more  sharply  than  ever.  And  W'hen  the 
empire  fell,  the  head  of  the  new  Government, 
Jules  Favre,  courteously  received  in  the  Ger- 
man camp  as  an  embassador  of  peace,  declared 
that  there  was  no  authority  in  France  to  bind 
the  country  to  accept  a treaty.  That  was  true. 
But  if  he  had  stated  the  terms  to  which  France 
ought  to  agree,  and  if  they  had  been  reasonable 
and  ample  guarantees  of  peace,  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  world  would  have  demanded  their  ac- 
ceptance by  Germany.  If  he  did  this,  the  fact 
will  appear,  and  the  situation  will  be  judged  ac- 
cordingly. 

Meanwhile,  what  ought  to  be  the  settlement 
of  the  war?  The  honest  people  of  Germany, 
summoned  from  their  shops  and  fields  and 
homes  of  loving  hearts  to  go  and  encounter 
sickness  and  wounds  and  death,  because  France 
passively  followed  a wicked  and  imbecile 
chief  to  the  field,  will  surely  and  justly  insist 
upon  the  most  tangible  security  for  their  chil- 
dren against  similar  outrage.  There  is  not 
an  honorable  man  in  France  who  should  not 
gladly  grant  it.  There  is  not  one  who  should 
not  hasten  eagerly  to  repair  the  enormous  wrong 
which  France  has  done  to  civilization  and  pop- 
ular liberty  by  tolerating  such  a contemptible 
harlequinade  as  the  empire  proves  to  have  been. 
Just  in  the  degree  that  its  hollowness  and  shal- 
lowness appear  should  every  generous  French 
heart  long  to  atone  for  the  national  humiliation 
of  submission  to  it,  by  frankly  accepting  every 
adequate  and  honorable  guarantee  of  peace 
which  Germany  proposes. 

These  demands  are  understood  to  be  in  sub- 
stance Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  some  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government  in  France  have 
declared  that  the  country  will  never  submit. 
Yet  if  France  had  conquered  Germany  as  abso- 
lutely as  she  has  been  conquered,  and  had  ad- 
vanced to  Berlin,  the  first  Napoleon’s  terrible 
requisition  at  Jena  would  doubtless  have  been 
repeated,  and  the  German  territory  occupied  to 
the  Rhine.  But  while,  according  to  the  uni- 
versally received  canons  of  war,  the  demands 
made  by  Germany  upon  France  in  Bismarck’s 
letter  are  not  extravagant  nor  unjust,  the  im- 
portant question  is,  whether  they  would  proba- 
bly secure  permanent  peace.  Certainly  not. 
The  absorption  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  con- 
quest would  only  make  future  war  inevitable. 
From  the  moment  the  treaty  was  signed  the 
mutual  hostility  of  the  nations  would  become 
deadly  hatred.  Metz  and  Strasbourg  in 
France,  garrisoned  by  German  soldiers,  would 
be  poisoned  thorns  in  the  tenderest  flesh.  If 
France  is  forced  by  treaty  to  yield  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  the  future  is  pledged  to  war. 

Yet  Bismarck  truly  says  that  Germany  has 
a right  to  ample  guarantees.  The  whole  w orld 
agrees.  What,  then,  shall  they  be  ? From 
the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  J ules  Favre 
was  reported  to  have  assented  to  indemnifica- 
tion and  to  the  dismantling  of  the  great  for- 
tresses. But  that  is  not  enough.  The  whole 
system  of  fortification  in  Eastern  France  was 
directed  against  Germany.  It  is  a perpetual 
menace,  and  Germany,  overwhelmingly  victori- 
ous in  a war  wantonly  begun  by  France,  has 
the  plainest  right  to  remove  the  threat.  But 
it  should  be  done  not  by  occupation,  but  by 
demolition.  Occupation  is  w-ar.  Demolition 
is  peace.  France  has  willfully  forfeited  the 
right  to  complain  that  to  demolish  them  is  to 
expose  itself  to  German  attack,  because  it  is 
now  proved  that  they  are  the  basis  of  French  1 
attacks  upon  Germany.  With  the  total  demo- 
lition of  the  fortresses  there  should  be  also  an 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  w-ar;  and 
then  the  people  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  should 
decide  for  themselves  whether  to  adhere  to 
Germany  or  France.  No  French  Government 
could  properly  cede  the  provinces  by  treaty ; 
but  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  would  be 
satisfied  that  the  provinces  should  choose  for 
themselves. 

With  an  ample  indemnity,  with  the  great 
fortresses  leveled,  with  the  harassing  question 
of  frontier  allegiance  decided  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  with  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  prestige  of  France,  Germany  might  be  well 
satisfied.  Her  victory  would  be  more  than  a 
national  success  ; her  moderation  would  be  the 
gain  of  the  world.  The  military  and  material 
dominance  which  she  has  attained  in  Europe 
would  be  crowned  by  a moral  superiority.  She 
would  give  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a great 
nation  resistlessly  triumphant  over  a neighbor 
who  had  causelessly  attacked  her,  and  asking, 
in  the  utter  prostration  of  her  foe,  only  the 
most  equitable  and  reasonable  security  against 
a repetition  of  the  crime. 

That  such  a settlement  would  instantly  make 
friends  of  the  twro  countries  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected ; but  there  could  be  no  humiliation  to 
France  in  acceding  to  terms  manifestly  honor- 
able. A great  nation  does  not  expect  to  be 
totally  vanquished  in  a war  of  its  own  seeking 
without  paying  the  penalty.  All  that  it  can 
fairly  ask  is,  that  the  penalty  be  not  one  which 
is  in  its  nature  dishonorable,  and  which  plainly 
shows,  not  the  vengeance  of  an  enemy,  bat  the 
magnanimity  of  a great  power  seeking,  in  the 
midst  of  war  and  fiery  passion,  the  foundation 
of  lasting  peace. 


THE  NEW  MINISTER  TO 
ENGLAND. 

The  appointment  of  Senator  Morton  as 
Minister  to  England  is  received  with  great  ap- 
probation. That  envoy  has  been  generally  se- 
lected from  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  but 
in  the  new  Minister  the  British  Government 
will  receive  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the 
West.  We  do  not  the  less  regret  the  silence 
of  the  Government  upon  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Motley.  His  appointment  gave 
such  satisfaction,  and  he  had  apparently  done 
his  duty  so  well,  that,  for  the  sake  of  informing 
many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, it  would  have  been  wise  to  authorize 
some  statement  of  the  cause  of  his  recall.  If, 
for  instance,  he  was  not  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  views  of  the  Administration  upon  the  A la- 
bama  question,  or  upon  any  other,  a simple 
authoritative  word  to  that  effect  could  easily 
have  become  public,  and  would  have  instantly 
answered  every  question  and  surmise.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  peremptory  recall  of  Mr. 
Motley  is  the  most  phblic  and  severe  expres- 
sion of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  is  consequently,  while  unexplained,  a 
cause  of  great  yet  needless  perplexity  to  those 
who  are  friendly  to  both. 

The  position  of  the  Administration  upon  the 
Alabama  claims  is  well  understood.  It  does 
not  deny  the  right  of  the  British  Government 
to  acknowledge  belligerency  at  its  pleasure; 
but  it  holds  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  declaration  was  made  in  our  case  revealed 
a hostile  feeling  which  raised  a strong  presump- 
tion against  the  subsequent  faithful  discharge 
of  her  international  obligations  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  presumption  is  materially  increased 
by  the  late  eager  haste  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  repair  the  neutrality  laws  at  the  in- 
stance of  Prussia — a proceeding  which  is  a vir- 
tual confession  that  the  Government  was  wrong 
when  it  told  us  that  its  neutral  laws  adequate- 
ly insured  the  discharge  of  British  internation- 
al duty.  But  if,  as  has  been  understood,  the 
Alabama  negotiations  are  to  be  transferred  to 
Washington,  Mr.  Morton’s  attention  will  prob- 
ably not  be  engrossed  by  them,  except  that  he 
will  doubtless  be  instructed  to  urge  the  British 
authorities  to  an  immediate  consideration  of 
the  subject. 

Their  reply  that  it  is  for  us  to  begin,  since 
they  agreed  to  all  our  requirements,  and  we  re- 
jected our  own  treaty,  may  be  satisfactorily 
met  by  the  remark  that  if  they  can  wait  we 
can.  Time,  as  the  experience  of  the  present 
war  in  Europe  shows,  is  wholly  upon  our  side. 
Already  the  authorities  confess  the  inadequacy 
of  the  law  under  which  we  suffered  ; whether 
from  the  inefficiency  of  the  law  itself,  or  from 
negligence  in  enforcing  it,  we-  do  not  now  in- 
quire. Meanwhile  the  European  situation  and 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  certainly  make  it 
very  desirable  for  her  to  remove  any  hostile 
feeling  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  immediate  future  is  obscure,  and  if  Great 
Britain  should  be  drawn  into  war  the  best  En- 
glishmen would  most  sincerely  regret  the  delay 
of  an  honorable  settlement. 

We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  true  mag- 
nanimity upon  the  part  of  Great  Britain  w'ould 
be  the  most  efficient  statesmanship.  Without 
surrendering  the  right  which  we  also  claim, 
and  without  acknowledging  a hostility  which 
no  nation  need  acknowledge,  let  Great  Britain, 
for  the  sake  of  amity  and  civilization,  and  with 
sincere  regret  that  her  friendship  should  have 
fallen  under  suspicion,  assume  the  payment  of 
the  verified  claims.  If  Mr.  Morton  can  per- 
suade her,  further,  to  open  the  question  of  the 
voluntary  annexation  of  Canada,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly not  displease  the  Administration,  and 
he  will  probably  gratify  the  country. 


CENTRALIZATION. 

General  Blair  used  to  tell  us  during  the 
campaign  of  1868  that  if  General  Grant  were 
elected  he  would  gradually,  or  even  suddenly, 
change  the  republic  into  an  empire.  The 
General’s  assertion  was  considered  as  “a  good 
enough  Morgan,”  but  probably  neither  that  gen- 
tleman nor  any  of  his  hearers  seriously  supposed 
that  the  government  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  imperialized.  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
however,  is  of  another  opinion.  He  descries 
the  imminence  of  the  empire.  We  are  becom- 
ing rapidly  centralized.  Centralization  is  the 
destruction  of  liberty,  and  therefore  the  last 
hope  of  freedom  is  Mr.  William  M.  Tweed  s 
Mr.  John  T.  Hoffman.  The  conclusion  hard- 
ly sustains  the  gravity  of  the  premiss,  but  it  was 
the  best  that  Mr.  Tilden  could  do  under  the 
difficult  circumstances.  Indeed,  they  were  as 
difficult  circumstances  of  the  kind  as  Mr.  Til- 
den is  ever  likely  to  encounter.  To  address 
even  the  forms  of  reasonable  speech  to  an  as- 
sembly whose  sole  business  was  to  register  cer- 
tain decrees  of  Tammany  was  the  penalty  of 
being  an  ex  officio  leader  of  his  party.  And 
when  Mr.  Tweed’s  Mr.  Hoffman  in  his  speech 
at  Albany  alluded  to  the  “independent  repre- 
sentatives of  their  independent  constituents,” 
Mr.  Tilden  must  have  been  a little  surprised 
by  so  original  a view  of  his  audience. 

But  as  Mr.  Tilden’s  speech  was  that  of  an 
intelligent  and  honorable  citizen,  intended  not 
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for  the  Convention  bat  for  the  country,  it  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  upon  what  grounds 
this  assertion  of  a dangerously  centralizing 
tendency  in  the  government  is  made.  Mr. 
Tildes  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  Union. 
What  are  the  facts  ? The  theory  of  State 
sovereignty,  which  had  made  the  old  confed- 
eration a rope  of  sand,  and  had  exposed  our 
national  liberty  and  independence  to  mortal 
peril,  almost  succeeded  in  battling  the  efforts 
of  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  of  our  fathers 
to  secure  a really  national  union.  A few  years 
after  it  was  established  Alexander  Hamilton 
said  to  Josiah  Quincy  that  the  centripetal 
force  of  the  Union,  which  is  called  the  cen- 
tralizing tendency,  was  so  slight  that  the  Un- 
ion would  not  probably  last  more  than  a gener- 
ation, and  that  its  peril  would  always  be  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 

This  doctrine  was  the  substance  of  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798,  so 
veiled  as  to  be  of  the  most  elastic  meaning, 
reaching  even  to  the  right  of  secession.  Those 
resolutions  were  the  virtual  platform  of  the 
Democratic  nullifiers  of  Jackson’s  day,  and 
of  the  Democratic  secessionists  of  Buchanan’s. 
The  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  was  the  re- 
liance of  slavery,  and  the  justification  of  rebell- 
ion. The  deadliest  domestic  enemies  of  the 
Union  always  inculcated  that  hostility  of  the 
national  government  which  is  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Tilden’s  speech.  The  country  has  seen  the 
consequences,  and  it  feels  them  still.  The  at- 
tack upon  the  national  authority  was  formerly 
made  under  the  plea  of  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  States.  The  same  attack  is  now  made  un- 
der the  cry  of  centralization.  The  result  in 
both  cases  is  the  same.  It  is  the  weakening  of 
the  bond  which  has  been  proved  to  be  essential 
to  the  national  existence  and  prosperity.  * 

The  cry  is  raised  at  this  time  because,  in  re- 
storing the  Union,  which  had  been  convulsed  by 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  government,  under 
the  pretense  that  it  was  no  government,  but  an 
agency  at  the  will  of  any  partner,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  determined  the  con-  < 
ditions  upon  which  the  disaffected  States  might 
be  recognized.  They  have,  in  effect,  decided 
that  certain  fundamental  conditions  are  essen- 
tial in  every  State  to  the  national  security,  and 
these,  under  Republican  ascendency,  they  have 
provided.  But  the  Republican  party  is  found- 
ed upon  liberty.  It  includes  the  intelligent 
population,  who,  more  than  any  other,  under- 
stand the  necessary  conditions  of  freedom. 
Therefore  these  provisions  do  not  transcend  the 
limits  which  separate  desirable  local  control 
from  necessary  national  co-operation.  Maine 
does  not  undertake  to  manage  legislation  in 
Georgia;  but  the  United  States  require  that 
the  vital  conditions  of  republican  government 
shall  be  respected  by  both  those  States. 

In  what  dangerous  manner  to  popular  liberty 
or  to  local  legislation  the  national  government 
is  felt  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Tilden  forbears  to  mention,  lie  confines 
himself  Co  the  general  assertion  that  State  rights 
have  been  absorbed.  We  trust,  indeed,  that 
the  asserted  rights  of  any  State  have  been  ab- 
sorbed just  so  far  as  they  interfered  with  the  , 
united  rights  of  all  the  States.  This  it  was  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  people  to  do,  a duty  em- 
phasized by  the  rebellion.  Centralization,  in 
the  sense  of  imperialism,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Tilden,  not  only  does  not  threaten  us,  but  it  is 
impossible.  His  speech,  however  well  meant, 
is  merely  a continuation  of  the  old  cry  that  fur- 
nished a pretense  to  the  rebellion.  The  safety 
of  American  republican  institutions  is  in  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  people.  That  will 
promote  a wise,  and  oppose  a perilous  centrali- 
zation ; and  whether  that  intelligence  tends  to 
the  Republican  or  Democratic  parties  no  one 
knows  better  than  Mr.  Tilden. 


THE  CRIMINAL  AT  WILHELMS- 
HOHE. 

By  universal  consent  the  present  war  in  Eu- 
rope is  the  work  of  one  man,  Louis  Napoleon. 
Prussia,  by  every  honorable  means,  sought  to 
avoid  it,  but  Louis  Napoleon  pressed  on.  It 
is  due  to  him  that  every  dire  suffering  of  war 
has  fallen  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peace- 
ful homes  and  tender  hearts,  and  that  a devas- 
tation and  ruin  which  are  inconceivable  over- 
spread France.  The  sorrow  which  he  has  oc- 
casioned can  only  be  surmised  now  and  then 
from  some  tragical  story  of  individual  ruin 
which  is  told  in  the  papers.  All  the  criminals 
of  France  since  he  built  his  empire  upon  per- 
jury have  done  nothiug  which  can  compare  in 
enormity  with  'the  least  of  his  offenses  in  this 
war.  But  fchis  man,  whose  crimes  are  unre- 
lieved by  any  personal  heroism  or  dignity,  and 
who  betrays  his  country  to  unspeakable  an- 
guish and  shame,  now  lives  in  a romantic  and 
spacious  palace  with  the  subdued  state  of  ma- 
jesty in  misfortune. 

It  is  one  of  the  cruel  contrasts  of  the  war 
that  many  a brave  and  noble  and  devoted  sol- 
dier, who  has  left  the  delights  of  home  and  sac- 
rificed all  that -is  most  alluring  in  life  and  hope 
to  perish  by  the  fault  of  this  wretched  man, 
falls  stricken  in  the  field,  knowing  that  he  leaves 
his  family  to  every  form  of  calumity,  while  the 
author  of  the  tragedy  pay£U<§  alibis 


safe  from  harm.  They  who  think  that  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  was  hardly  treated  when 
he  was  exiled  to  St.  Helena  will  perhaps  re- 
consider their  judgment  when  they  are  remind- 
ed by  the  conduct  of  the  nephew  how  vast  the 
crimes  of  the  elder  Napoleon  were. 

It  is  a false  and  perilous  philosophy  which 
forgets  the  man  in  the  emperor,  and  which  does 
not  see  that  the  personal  moral  responsibility 
of  Louis  Napoleon  could  never  be  set  aside. 
He  knew  what  war  was.  It  is  the  last  and 
terrible  appeal,  only  to  be  invoked  when  every 
other  resource  fails.  But  he  made  no  effort  to 
avoid  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  care  that 
it  should  not  be  avoided.  And  when  he  did 
this  he  deliberately,  consciously,  intentionally 
decreed  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent men.  If  a man  who  fires  a musket  from 
a window  into  a crowd  is  held  guilty  of  mur- 
der should  any  one  be  killed,  how  much  guilt- 
ier should  this  man  be  considered,  who  refused 
peace,  and  made  the  anguish  of  a country  sure ! 


THE  DEMOCRATS  AND  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Democratic  School  Board  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  recently  directed  that  M‘Donald’s 
“ Southern  School  History  of  the  United  States,” 
written  by  the  principal  of  the  Louisville  High 
School,  an  ex-officer  in  the  rebel  army,  and  pub- 
lished by  an  ex-rebel  firm  in  Baltimore,  should 
be  substituted,  as  a text-book  in  the  schools,  for 
Anderson’s  “Pictorial  School  History  of  the 
United  States,”  which  had  been  decried  as  a 
“ radical”  work.  The  character  and  spirit  of 
this  school-book,  from  which,  by  Democratic 
appointment,  the  children  of  Louisville  are  to 
learn  the  history  of  their  country,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  extract.  The  author, 
speaking  of  the  massacre  of  the  Union  soldiers 
iu  Baltimore,  and  of  what  followed,  says : 

“ The  defiance  oi  Baltimore  excited  the  liveliest  re- 
sentment in  the  North.  The  streets  were  posted  with 
placards,  calling  for  troops,  and  headed  ‘Vengeance 
upon  Baltimore !’  The  noblest  and  meanest  passions 
of  the  human  heart  were  appealed  to,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  volunteers.  It  was  said,  * The  capital  is 
in  danger!’  ‘The  government  is  ujion  the  verge  of 
ruin !’  ‘ Let  patriots  stand  by  their  country  in  her 

hour  of  need  1’  At  the  same  time  influential  journals 
declared  that  the  Southerners  were  degenerated ; that 
the  men  were  cowards  and  bullies,  and  the  women 
beautiful,  and  loaded  with  jewels.  ‘ Booty  and  Beauty’ 
was  one  of  the  watch-words  of  the  hour." 

Here  we  have  the  wretched  falsehood  of 
Beauregard’s  Manassas  proclamation  offered 
as  history,  and  serving  the  same  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  uttered,  namely,  to  in- 
flame civil  hatred.  And  as  if  to  show  that  the 
sympathy  with  rebellion  is  as  timid  as  it  is  posi- 
tive, it  is  alleged,  when  objection  is  made,  that 
this  history  is  used  in  the  schools  only  as  far  as 
the  account  of  the  late  war ! 

The  consequences  of  the  adoption  ot  such 
text-books  are  but  too  evident.  They  are  placed 
iu  the  hands  of  children  at  the  most  ductile 
and  unsuspicious  age,  and  their  entire  feeling 
toward  the  government  of  their  country  is  col- 
ored by  them.  The  sorry  subterfuge  of  saying 
that  a certain  part  of  the  book  is  not  taught  is 
merely  contemptible.  It  is  furnished  to  the 
schools  by  Democratic  direction  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  the  child  reads  that 
the  rising  of  the  people  to  save  their  govern- 
ment was  stimulated  by  the  basest  appeals  to 
the  worst  of  passions.  The  direct  and  neces- 
sary result  is  to  implant  a hatred  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  foster  the  spirit  from  which  the  re- 
bellion sprang.  It  is  another  indication  of  the 
essentially  and  radically  disorganizing  tendency 
of  the  Democratic  party.  It  can  not  forgive  the 
victory  of  the  Uilion  aud  of  liberty.  It  will  not 
accept  the  situation,  and  acquiesce  in  the  con- 
ditions which  are  indispensable  to  the  repose  of 
the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  spirit  which  writes  and  the 
party  which  adopts  such  a history  as  this  calls 
itself  the  conciliatory  spirit  and  the  conserva- 
tive party.  But  every  fresh  fact  shows  that  it 
conciliates  nothing  but  disaffection,*  and  pre- 
serves only  a malignant  jealousy  of  fidelity  to 
the  Union.  Its  conciliation  and  conservatism 
in  national  affairs  are  exactly  as  evident  as  its 
honesty  and  economy  in  the  municipal  manage- 
ment of  New  York. 


NOTES. 

What  is  a “Congressman ?”  We  often  read 
*in  the  papers  that  Congressman  Biuks  is  renom- 
inated, while  the  chances  of  Congressman  Dinks 
are  painfully  uncertain.  Now  Congress  consists 
of  two  bodies — the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A Senator  is  therefore  as  much  a 
Congressman  as  a Representative ; and  the  word 
Congressman  is  certainly  neither  more  express- 
ive nor  more  convenient  than  Representative. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what 
is  true  in  the  reports  which  come  in  clouds  every 
morning  from  Europe.  We  saw  a letter  in  a 
newspaper,  the  other  day,  iu  which  the  writer 
said,  under  date  of  September  14,  that  his  con- 
jecture had  become  a certainty,  and  that  the 
Germans  would  recognize  no  other  government 
in  France  but  that  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He 
added  that  Count  Bismarck’s  organ  in  Berlin 
confirmed  it.  But  in  the  same  column,  and  im- 
mediately above  the  letter,  a telegram  from  Ber- 
lin, dated  September  27,  said  that  the  official 
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journal  states  to-day  that  “whatever  may  be 
the  German  plans  about  France,  the  restoration 
of  the  Bonapartes  is  not  among  them.” 

The  Tribune  very  truly  remarks  that  the  only 
conclusive  way  to  teach  political  managers  to 
nominate  good  candidates  is  to  scratch  the  bad. 
A vigorous  exercise  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
scratching  will  tend  to  purify  politics  rapidly. 
The  managers  count  upon  the  general  unwill- 
ingness to  endanger  the  success  of  the  party, 
and  often  nominute  the  umvortliiest  candidates. 
This  is  a madness  which  must  be  resisted  at 
the  beginning ; aud  if  the  people  intend  to  con- 
trol their  own  Government,  they  will  carefully 
scratch,  upon  every  proper  occasion,  until  the 
managers  propose  names  which  do  not  deserve 
scratching.  It  is  not  those  who  refuse  to  vote 
for  unfit  candidates,  but  those  who  nominate 
them,  who  are  responsible  for  the  party  defeat. 

The  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  the 
King  of  Italy  does  not  exclude  the  Pope  alto- 
gether from  territorial  power.  His  domain  is 
diminished,  but  not  wholly  destroyed.  Instead 
of  a part  of  Italy,  he  now  governs  a part  ot  the 
city  of  Rome,  the  Leonine  City,  as  it  is  called, 
or  the  Vatican  and  its  vicinity.  When  the  ca- 
pitulation was  signed  the  General  ot  the  Papal 
troops  stipulated  for  their  withdrawal,  assuring 
the  Italian  General  Cadorna  that  a guard  of 
two  hundred,  which  he  should  leave,  would  be 
an  ample  protection  for  the  Pope.  Cadorna 
asked  him  if  he  were  sure,  and  he  replied,  “ En- 
tirely. ” But  when  the  Italian  army  entered  the 
city  the  inhabitants  flocked  across  the  river  to 
the  Vatican,  and  hissed  and  groaned  so  mena- 
cingly that  the  Pope  was  alarmed,  and  he  sought 
the  protection  of  Cadorna.  The  General  re- 
plied at  first  that  his  interference  would  vitiate 
the  capitulation  ; but  upon  the  receipt  of  a press- 
ing note  from  the  Pope,  he  asked  instructions 
from  his  Government,  and  he  was  told  to  take 
care  of  the  Pope.  So  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is 
now  under  the  protection  of  the  king  whom  he 
wished  to  excommunicate.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Pope’s  reputation  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Leo- 
nine City  will  not  be  abandoned  to  his  temporal 
government,  which,  being  the  worst  iu  the  world, 
does  not  inspire  respect  for  the  Pope  in  his  ec- 
clesiastical functions.  It  would  be  curious  if 
the  old  saying,  that  the  Pope  who  reigns  for 
twenty-five  years  will  be  the  last  Pope,  should 
be  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Pius  who  will  probably 
be  the  last  Pope*  who  combines  temporal  with 
ecclesiastical  power. 


THE  FARRAGUT  OBSEQUIES. 

The  final  honors  paid  to  the  remains  of  the 
late  Admiral  Farragut,  on  the  30th  ult.,  were 
of  the  most  imposing  character.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  ever  witnessed  in  New  York,  with  the 
exception  of  the  funeral  of  President  Lincoln. 
In  spite  of  the  driving  rain  the  sidewalks  were 
crowded  with  people  who  braved  the  drenching 
storm  to  see  the  splendid  procession  pass.  Had 
the  w eather  been  more  propitious,  at  least  half  a 
million  of  people  would  have  filled  the  streets  to 
assist  in  paying  the  last  tribute  of  public  respect 
to  the  most  distinguished  naval  officer  of  modern 
times.  The  remains,  followed  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities and  many  distinguished  persons,  detach- 
ments from  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  First  and 
Second  divisions  of  the  National  Guard,  etc., 
were  conveyed  through  Broadway,  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  Forty-ninth  Street  to  the  Harlem  depot,  from 
which  they  were  taken  by  a special  train  to  Wood- 
lawn  Cemetery.  At  the  grave  the  religious  cere- 
monies were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Montgom- 
ery. The  usual  salute  was  tired,  and  tjie  hero 
was  left  to  his  last  rest.  In  the  city  business 
was  generally  suspended  after  eleven  o’clock,  and 
many  <Jf  the  buildings  along  the  route  of  the  pro- 
cession were  decorated  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions and  emblems  of  mourning. 

The  sketch  on  our  first  page  represents  the 
funeral  procession  passing  up  Broadway. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE. 

On  Friday,  September  30,  the  Fijench  made  a de- 
termined sortie  from  Paris— probably  areconnoissance 
in  force,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  position 
and  intentions  of  the  Desiegers.  The  main  attack  was 
directed  against  the  Prussian  forces  on  the  heights  of 
Sceaux,  and  at  the  same  time  a column  emerging  from 
8L  Cloud  attacked  in  the  direction  of  Versailles.  Af  t- 
er two  hours’  heavy  firing,  in  which  considerable  loss 
was  suffered  on  both  sides,  the  French  retired  under 
cover  of  the  forts. 

It  is  reported  from  Tours  that  the  Prussians  are  now 
preparing  to  make  an  attack  upon  Paris  from  the  west, 
where  only  a single  fort — Mont  Valbrien — defends  sev- 
eral bridges  across  the  Seine,  and  many  well-paved  ap- 
proaches which  converge  upon  these  passages. 

The  city  of  Strasbourg,  after  a most  heroic  resist- 
ance, surrendered  to  the  Prussians  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 27.  The  garrison  consisted  of  451  officers  aud 
17,000  men.  There  was  great  rejoicing  throughout 
Germany  over  the  news  of  this  event.  It  is  said  the  no- 
ble Cathedral,  though  much  battered  by  the  bombard- 
ment, has  not  been  materially  injured,  and  architects 
have  been  sent  from  Munich  to  superintend  its  repara- 
tion. After  the  surrender  the  Prussian  General  W erder 
made  a thorough  examination  of  the  city.  lie  reports 
that  the  Prussian  fire  was  characterized  by  extreme 
accuracy  and  precision.  Every  prominent  structure  in 
the  city,  against  which  shells  or  shot  were  directed, 
has  either  been  destroyed  outright,  along  with  the  ad- 
joining buildings,  or  rendered  irreparably  rubied.  The 
devastation  consequently  is  terrible.  Entire  streets 
are  teuantless.  Houses  torn  to  pieces,  the  footways 
encumbered  with  debris  and  abandoned  household  fur- 
niture, and  an  utter  picture  of  desolation  presented 
every  where.  The  ruins  of  the  public  buildings  stand 
bleak  aud  desolate,  surrounded  by  piles  of  rubbish. 
The  celebrated  picture-gallery,  with  nearly  all  its  treas- 
ures of  art,  was  totally  destroyed. 

On  the  27th  ulL  the  French  made  another  sortie 
from  Metz,  but  were  repulsed.  They,  how’ever,  re- 
moved their  dead  and  wounded,  and  a number  of  pris- 
oners captured  by  them  in  the  fight. 

An  interesting  account  of  a balloon  journey  from 
Paris  comes  by  the  Atlantic  cable.  It  appears  that  M. 
Tissander  left  the  French  capital  on  Friday  afternoon. 
September  30,  in  a balloon,  with  a cargo  of  letters  and 


S riant  official  dispatches,  and  reached  Tours  in 
y after  a short  “voyage.”  Ho  reports  that  1 > 
Prussians  were  to  be  seen  near  Paris,  nor  any  people 
on  the  roads  leading  to  the  city,  nor  boats  of  any  kind 
oil  the  river.  A complete  silence  reigned  about  the 
city.  Approaching  Versailles,  large  numbers  of  Prus- 
sian soldiers  were  observed  in  camp.  The  aeronaut 
dropped  a large  number  of  copies  of  the  recent  Gov- 
ernment proclamation,  printed  in  German,  anion*' 
them,  and  was  answered  by  a sharp  fire.  No  harm 
was  done  by  tills,  however,  as  the  range  was  too  long. 
>1.  Tissander  landed  near  Dreux,  in  the  department 
of  Eure -et- Loire,  many  miles  west  of  the  Prussian 
lines  ; sent  the  letters  which  he  had  brought,  25,000  in 
number,  to  the  town  post-office,  from  winch  they  were 
forwarded  to  Tours  in  a special  train  with  the  Govern- 
ment dispatches.  Relative  to  matters  within  Paris, 
he  says  more  than  500,000  soldiers,  well  armed  and 
disciplined,  are  behind  the  walls ; and  the  firing  from 
the  forts  has  been  so  accurate  that  the  Prussians  have 
been  baffied  in  their  attempts  to  erect  batteries.  The 
city  is  tranquil.  Nearly  all  the  shops  are  open  during 
the  day  as  usual.  All  the  cafes  are  closed  at  ten  night- 
ly, and  a careful  watch  kept  throughout  the  city  until 
daylight.  The  public  squares  are  filled  with  troops, 
drilling  and  exercising.  No  luxuries  are  to  be  had  ; 
no  butter  nor  fruit.  Fresh  meats  will  soon  be  scarce, 
but  there  is  a six-months’  supply  of  salted  provisions 
and  flour. 

The  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
telegraphs  that  it  is  openly  avowed  at  the  North  Ger- 
man Embassy  in  that  city  that  the  plan  of  Count  Bis- 
marck is  to  restore  Napoleon  long  enough  to  sign  a 
peace,  when  he  is  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son  ; that 
a regency,  with  the  Empress  as  Regent,  and  M.  Roulicr 
and  a Bonapartist  General  associated  with  her  in  the 
Council,  is  then  to  be  established  and  enforced  by 
Prussian  troops  and  a military  terrorism. 

The  same  correspondent  asserts  that  negotiations  are 
in  progress  for  placing  a Saxon  or  Prussian  prince  on 
the  throne  of  Spain,  Prussia  furnishing  money,  and 
promising  her  a part  of  Algeria,  Gibraltar,  and  aid  iu 
annexing  Portugal,  in  order  to  make  her  a powerful 
ally  of  Germany. 

A letter  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  September  29  con- 
tains a protest  from  a number  of  generals  and  superior 
officers  of  the  French  army  at  Sedan  against  the  sur- 
render. They  say  they  were  entitled  to  be  present  at 
tliu  council  which  decided  the  matter,  but  were  kept  in 
ignorance  of  it 

At  Havre  a revolving  electric  light  illumines  the  har- 
bor at  night,  and  the  entrance  is  barred  by  enormous 
chains. 

On  the  29th  ult,  General  Cluseret  made  an  abortive 
attempt  to  head  a revolution  in  Lyons,  but  was  arrest- 
ed, with  his  adherents,  by  the  Gardes  Rationales  of  the 
city. 

The  London  papers  of  October  3 contain  full  ac- 
counts of  a daring  deed  by  the  Francs-Tireurs  on  the 
24th  ultimo,  which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  the  Duke 
of  Nassau,  and  the  w'ounding  of  several  of  King  Will- 
iam’s staff.  On  the  day  named  the  King  and  his  staff 
started  from  Rhcims  to  Chalons,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Nassau.  The  royal  party  occupied  five  car- 
riages, and  were  escorted  by  a regiment  of  cuirassiers. 
Just  beyond  Chilteau  Sillery,  where  the  road  descends 
a hill  through  a deep  cut  which  is  only  wide  enough 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  carriages  in  single  file, 
there  was  a sudden  attack  from  a stroug  force  of 
Francs-Tireurs  in  ambuscade  on  either  side  of  the 
roadway.  The  carriages  were  riddled  with  repeated 
volleys,  and  the  troopers  of  the  escort  were  thrown 


vestigation  it  was  found  that  every  person  in  the  third 
carriage,  containing  the  Duke  of  Nassau  and  his  aides, 
had  been  either  killed  outright  or  mortally  wounded. 
The  fifth  carriage,  containing  the  King  aud  his  staff, 
had  been  terribly  riddled,  but  none  of  its  occupants 
had  been  injured.  The  body  of  the  Duke  was  sent 
back  to  Manheim  under  a large  escort. 

A recent  Paris  letter  sayB  the  population  is  unani- 
mous for  the  defense  of  the  city.  Paris  is  to  be  light- 
ed with  petroleum,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to 
cut  oft  the  gas.  Rochefort  is  using  his  great  influence 
witli  the  working-men,  and  they  are  prepared  to  fight 
to  the  last. 

The  attitude  of  Russia  occasions  distrust  and  uneasi- 
ness in  Europe.  She  is  making  military  preparations 
on  a vast  scale,  but  whether  to  attack  Turkey  or  to  in- 
terfere between  Prussia  aud  France  is  not  yet  appar- 
ent 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

On  Sunday,  October  2,  the  people  of  Rome  voted  on 
tlie  question  of  Italian  unity.  The  plebiscitum  wus 
conducted  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  and  the  result 
was  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  union  with 
Italy  under  Victor  Emanuel  and  his  successors. 

The  Pope  is  said  to  be  well  pleased  at  changing  his 
mercenaries  for  Italian  defenders.  He  is  treated  with 
great  respect,  and  appears  again  in  public.  Rome  is 
quiet,  ana  confidence  iu  business  circles  is  returning. 
The  Jews  of  the  city  have  sent  an  address  to  Victor 
Emanuel  exulting  in  their  release  from  Papal  rule. 

The  resignation  of  De  Rodas,  Captain-General  of 
Cuba,  will  probably  be  accepted  at  Madrid,  and  Gen- 
eral Cordova  is  likely  to  be  his  successor.  The  idea 
of  the  cession  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States  is  gaining 
ground  at  Madrid. 

It  is  stated  at  Madrid  that  De  Rodas  refuses  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  relative  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
Cuba.  It  is  also  said  that  the  Spanish  Gove*iment 
will  agree  to  a commission  to  fix  indemnities  for 
American  losses  in  Cuba. 

Ther 

cattle  c 

pass  thence  into  Prussia. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  signed  the  Naturaliza- 
tion Treaty  with  the  United  States. 

Sir  John  Young,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  lias 
been  created  a peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Lisgar. 

The  latest  advices  from  China  state  that  the  French 
ultimatum  has  been  refused,  and  the  Chinese  are  pre- 
paring for  war.  The  French  are  waiting  for  orders 
from  the  home  Government 
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ternber,  attended  by  great  loss  of  life  and  property. 
At  the  city  of  Richmond  the  water  overflowed  into 
the  streets,  so  that  horse-car  travel  was  interrupted, 
and  ferry-boats  resorted  to  instead.  Buildings  and 
property  were  carried  away,  and  communication  with 
the  surrounding  country  cut  off.  At  Harper’s  Ferry  a 
large  part  of  the  city  was  submerged,  many  substantial 
bufldiligs  destroyed,  and  forty  lives  lost  Three  wo- 
men aiul  three  children  were  drowned  at  Lynchburg. 
The  Potomac  rose  several  feet,  and  the  bridges  between 
■Washington  and  the  Virginia  stiore  were  carried  away. 
The  streets  of  Washington  bordering  on  the  river  were 
overflowed  and  filled  with  floating  merchandise.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was  greatly  damaged,  and 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  above  Harper’s  Ferry 
was  sw'ept  away.  The  losses  at  aud  near  Lynchburg 
were  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

The  public  debt  was  decreased  during  the  month  of 
September  by  $9,007,443  13.  The  decrease  since  tlie  1st 
of  March  is  $91,413,824  89,  and  since  the  1st  of  October, 
1869,  is  $121,581,410. 

A number  of  peaceable  negroes  in  Tennessee  were 
recently  taken  from  their  cabins  and  whipped  by  a 
band  of  masked  ruffians,  because  they  had  been  vot- 

The  largest  bar  of  gold  ever  seen  is  on  exhibition  at 
Denver,  California,  it  is  12^  inches  long,  ««  wide, 
and  in  thickness,  weighs  2348»4  ounces,  and  is  val- 
ued at  $50,000. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a widow  may  continne  the 
business  of  her  husband  without  taking  out  a new*  li- 
cense, provided  sheiias  the  bonds  changed  to  her  owu 

name.  Original  from 
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A QUEER  RECEP- 
TION. 

Molsheim,  one  of  the 
French  towns  invaded 
by  the  Prussians,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Lower 
Rhine.  Our  illustration 
on  page  661  represents 
the  queer  reception 
which  the  invaders  met 
at  this  place.  An  art- 
ist, who  witnessed  this 
humorous  scene,  thus  al- 
ludes to  it  in  his  diary : 

“You  will  find  the 
improbus  anser  in  most 
towns  and  villages  of 
Alsace,  but  nowhere  to 
such  an  extent  as  in 
Molsheim.  I looked 
down  through  my  Vene- 
tian blinds,  and  found  a 
broad  square  full  of 
them.  In  the  middle 
was  a fountain,  where 
one  or  two  Baden  troop- 
ers were  watering  their 
horses.  To  the  right 
stood  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
a very  ancient  building, 
with  high-pitched  roof 
and  beautiful  tiles,  fan- 
tastic gable-ends,  over 
the  doorway  a painted 
chapelle,  under  that  a 
clock,  and  under  the 
clock  a bell,  struck  by 
queer  little  puppet  fig- 
ures. Not  a soul  was 
about.  The  geese  cack- 
led hideously,  as  if,  like 
the  guardians  of  the  Cap- 
itol, to  warn  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  invasion  of 
the  enemy.” 


THE SURRENDER 
OF  SEDAN. 

Oca  illustrations  on 
this  page  give  a graphic 
representation  of  one  of 
the  most  novel  and  pic- 
turesque phases  of  the 
war  in  France.  One 
represents  the  surrender 


of  Sedan.  Our  engrav- 
ing shows  the  French 
General  Lacriston 
holding  a flag  of  truce, 
and  attended  by  a trump- 
eter, who  sounds  a note 
of  parley,  standing  upon 
the  gate  of  the  fortified 
town,  to  invite  an  arm- 
istice, for  the  purpose  of 
capitulation.  This  took 
place  at  half  past  four 
in  the  afternoon  of  Sep- 
tember 1 ; and  the  Prus- 
sian artillery  fire,  which 
had  completely  over- 
powered the  French, 
was  stopped  before  five 
o’clock,  by  order  of  the 
King,  who  stood  upon 
the  hill  of  Chevenge, 
three  miles  from  the 
gate  of  the  town.  The 
memorable  interview  be- 
tween Count  Bismarck 
and  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon was  at  seven 
o’clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, outside  the  village 
of  Donchery.  They 
stopped  at  the  cottage 
of  a hand-loom  weaver, 
and  sat  at  the  door,  en- 
gaged in  earnest  con- 
versation, while  the  offi- 
cers in  attendance  on 
the  Emperor  kept  their 
distance  by  the  road- 
side. 

The  other  illustration 
on  this  page,  “The  De- 
mand to  Surrender,”  al- 
most brings  before  us 
a picture  of  medieval 
times.  It  represents  a 
walled  French  town,  like 
Toul,  or  Metz,  or  Stras- 
bourg, before  which 
stand  the  messengers  of 
the  Prussian  general  in 
command  of  the  besieg- 
ing army.  The  wall  is 
surrounded  by  a moat, 
which,  owing  to  the 
point  of  view  taken  by 
the  artist,  is  only  visible 
in  the  distance  on  the 
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left.  How  vividly  does  this  picture  recall  to  our 
minds  the  first  scene  in  the  second  act  of  “King 
John,”  before  the  walls  of  Angiers.  We  can  al- 
most hear  these  trumpeters  calling  forth,  like 
King  Philip  in  that  scene : 

“ Then,  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  us  lord, 

In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challenged  it? 

Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage. 

And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ?” 

And  how  aptly  might  King  William,  in  relation 
to  this  whole  conflict,  say  with  King  John,  in  the 
same  scene : 

“ Peace  be  to  France : if  France  in  peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own ! 

If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven ! 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to  heaven.” 


tiously  up  at  the  windows  of  the  inn,  which  were 
all  open— the  guests  were  out  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  and  Harry  was  on  the  tower,  strain- 
ing her  eyes  after  Richard)  “ I want  to  have  a 
word  with  you  in  private,  Trevethick." 

“ Come  into  the  bar  parlor,  then,”  grunted  the 
landlord,  for  he  did  not  much  relish  the  idea  of 
a confidential  talk  with  Solomon  just  then,  since 
it  might  have  relation  to  a matter  about  which 
he  had  not  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  give  him 
an  answer. 

“Is  that  young  painter  fellow  out  of  the  way, 
then?”  asked  Solomon.  “We  have  never  had 
a place  to  ourselves,  it  seems  to  me,  since  he 
came  to  Gethin.” 

“Yes,  yes,  he’s  far  enough  off,”  answered 
Trevethick,  more  peevishly  than  before,  for  Sol’s 
remark  seemed  to  foreshadow  the  very  subject 
he  would  fain  have  avoided  talking  about. 
“He’s  gone  to  Plymouth,  he  is,  and  won’t  be 
back  these  five  days.  ” 

“ Umph !”  said  Sol.  If  he  had  said,  “ I wish 
he  would  never  come  back  at  all, "he  could  not 
have  expressed  his  feelings  more  clearly. 

“ Well, ’’growled  Trevethick,  when  they  were 
in  his  sanctum,  and  had  shut  the  door,  “ what  is 
it  now?  Bad  news,  of  course,  of  some  sort.” 

It  was  a habit  with  Trevethick,  jis  it  is  with 
many  men  of  his  stamp,  to  have  a perpetual 
grievance  against  Providence — to  profess  them- 
selves as  never  astonished  at  any  bad  turn  that  It 
may  do  them — and,  besides,  he  was  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  desirous  of  taking  up  a position  of 
discontent  beforehand,  so  that  the  expected  topic 
might  not  appear  to  have  produced  it. 

“ No ; it’s  good  news,  Trevethick,”  said  Sol- 
omon, quietly — “the  best  of  news,  as  it  seems  to 
me ; and  I hope  to  bring  you  over  to  the  same 
opinion.  ” 

“He’s  got  some  scheme  for  marrying  Harry 
out  of  hand,”  thought  the  harassed  landlord. 
“ How  the  deuce  shall  I put  him  off?” 

There  was  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  doing 
so ; if  Solomon  had  been  of  a less  phlegmatic 
disposition,  he  might  have  married  her  a year 
ago,  young  as  she  was.  “Read  this,”  said  he, 
producing  a letter  from  his  pocket,  “and  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  it.  It’s  old  Stratum’s  re- 
port upon  the  mine." 

“ Ay,  ay,”  said  Trevethick,  diving  into  his  ca- 
pacious pocket  for  his  silver  spectacles.  As  a 
general  rule,  he  was  wont  to  receive  all  such  re- 
ports with  discredit,  and  to  throw  cold  water 
upon  Sol’s  more  sanguine  views ; but  it  was  sev- 
eral minutes  before  he  could  get  himself  into  his 
normal  state  of  dissatisfied  depression,  so  much 
relieved  was  he  to  find  that  his  daughter  was  not 
to  be  the  topic  of  the  conversation. 

* ‘ Here’s  the  plan,  ” continued  Solomon,  ‘ ‘ which 
accompanied  the  letter.  I got  it  just  after  I dis- 
missed the  men ; and,  upon  my  life,  I’d  half  a 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  LETTER  LOCK. 

On  the  day  that  Richard  left  Gethin,  which 
was  itself  an  incident  to  keep  the  tongues  of  its 
gossips  wagging  for  a good  week,  another  occur- 
rence took  place  in  that  favored  neighborhood, 
and  one  of  even  more  absorbing  interest — the 
workings  of  Dunloppel  were  suspended.  This, 
of  course,  was  not  a wholly  unexpected  catas- 
trophe. The  new  vein,  after  giving  an  exceed- 
ingly rich  yield  for  some  months,  had  of  late,  it 
was  whispered,  evinced  signs  of  exhaustion,  al- 
though the  fact  was  not  known  that  for  several 
weeks  the  undertaking  had  been  carried  on  at  a 
loss.  Neither  Trevethick  nor  Solomon,  who 
were  the  principal  proprietors,  was  the  sort  of 
man  to  play  long  at  a losing  game,  or  to  send 
good  money  after  bad ; so,  for  the  present,  the  pit 
was  closed.  But  Solomon  believed  in  Dunlop- 
pel ; contrary  to  his  custom,  he  had  not  disposed 
of  a single  share  when  the  mine  was  at  a pre- 
mium, and  his  stake  in  it  was  very  large. 

Only  a few  minutes  after  Richard  had  departed 
for  Plymouth  with  his  check,  Solomon  returned 
to  the  inn  with  thoughtful  brow. 

Trevethick  was  moodily  smoking  his  pipe  in 
the  porch,  still  balancing  the  rival  claims  of  his 
sons-in-law  elect,  and  dissatisfied  with  both  of 
them.  He  did  not  share  Solomon’s  hopes,  and 
he  detested  losing  his  money  above  every  thing. 
“Well,  you’ve  packed  off  all  those  fellows,  I 
hope,  that  have  been  eating  me  out  of  house  and 
home  for  these  three  weeks  ?” 

“I’ve  closed  the  mine,  if  that’s  what  you 
mean,”  said  Solomon.  “But”  (he  looked  cau- 
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luiucl  to  set  them  on  again.  But  I thought  I’d 
just  have  a talk  with  yon  first.” 

“Ay,”  said  Trevethick — “well?”  He  was 
quite  himself  again  now — crafty,  prudent,  reti- 
cent ; about  as  unpromising  a gentleman  to  “ get 
on  with,”  far  less  get  the  better  of  in  a bargain, 
as  a Greek  Jew.  But  Solomon  was  quite  ac- 
customed to  him. 

“Stratum  feels  confident  about  the  continua- 
tion of  the  lode,  you  see ; and  also  that  the  fault 
is  not  considerable.  We  shall  not  have  to  sink 
fifty  feet,  he  thinks,  before  we  come  on  the  vein 
ngain.” 

“He  thinks ,”  said  Trevethick, contemptuous- 
ly. “ Is  he  ready  to  sink  his  own  money  in  it?”. 

“ It’s  no  good  asking  him  that,”  said  Solomon, 
coolly,  “because  he’s  got  none.  But  I have  al- 
ways found  Stratum  pretty  correct  in  his  judg- 
ment ; and,  as  for  me,  I believe  in  Dunloppel. 
The  question  is,  Shall  I go  on  with  it  single- 
handed,  or  will  you  go  shares  ?” 

“If  it’s  so  good  a thing,  why  not  keep  it  your- 
self, Sol  ?” 

“ Because  my  money  is  particularly  well  laid 
out  at  present,  and  I don’t  want  to  shift  it.” 

“ That’s  just  the  case  with  mine,”  said  Treve- 
thick, from  behind  the  plan. 

“ I thought  yon  might  have  five  hundred 
pounds  or  so  lying  idle,  that’s  all,”  returned  the 
other.  “ I’d  give  six  per  cent,  for  it  just  now.” 

“Oh,  that’s  another  thing.  Perhaps  I have. 
I’ll  see  about  it.” 

“If  you  could  get  it  me  at  once,  that  would 
be  half  the  battle,”  urged  Solomon.  “ There  are 
some  good  men  at  the  mine  whom  I should  not 
like  to  lose.  If  I could  send  round  to-night  to 
tell  them  not  to  engage  themselves  elsewhere, 
since  they’re  opening  so  many  new  pits  just  now, 
that  would  be  a relief  to  my  mind.” 

“Very  good;  you  may  do  that,  then.  I’ll 
write  for  the  money  to-morrow.” 

So  blunt,  straightforward,  and  exceedingly 
unpleasant  a man  as  John  Trevethick  was,  ought 
to  have  been  the  very  incarnation  of  Truth, 
whereas  that  last  observation  of  his  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  Jesuitical.  There  was  no  occa- 
sion to  write  to  any  body  for  what  he  had  got 
above  stairs,  locked  up  in  his  private  strong-box. 
But  he  did  not  wish  all  the  world  to  know  that, 
nor  even  his  alter  ego , Solomon  Coe. 

Trevethick,  although  a close-fisted  fellow,  was 
no  miser  in  the  vulgar  sense.  He  kept  this  vast 
sum  at  hand,  partly  because  he  had  no  confi- 
dence in  ordinary  securities,  and  partly  because 
he  wished  to  be  in  a position,  at  a moment’s  no- 
tice, to  accomplish  his  darling  scheme.  If  Ca- 
rew  should  happen  to  change  his  mind,  it  would 
be  because  he  was  in  want  of  ready  money,  and 
he  would  be  in  mad  haste  to  get  it.  ilis  impa- 
tience on  such  occasions  brooked  no  delay  on  the 
score  of  advantage ; and  the  man  that  could  offer 
him  w hat  he  wanted,  as  it  were,  in  his  open  hand, 
would  be  the  financier  he  would  favor  in  prefer- 
ence to  a much  less  grasping  accommodator,  who 
might  keep  him  waiting  for  a w eek.  It  was  not 
so  much  the  tempting  bait  of  ready  money  that 
caught  the  Squire  as  the  fact  of  his  wishes  being 
obeyed  upon  the  instant.  He  had  not  been 
used  to  wait,  and  his  pride  revolted  against  it; 
and  many  a time  had  a usurer  missed  his  mark 
by  not  understanding  with  how  great  a bashaw 
he  had  to  deal  in  the  person  of  Carew  of  Cromp- 
ton. Trevethick  was  aware  of  this,  and  indeed 
the  chaplain  had  given  him  a hint  to  keep  the 
proposed  purchase-money  within  easy  reach,  in 
case  the  Squire’s  mood  might  alter,  or  his  neces- 
sities demand  his  consent  to  w’hat  Mr.  Whymper 
honestly  believed  to  be  a very  advantageous  of- 
fer. Otherwise,  Trevethick  w as  not  one  to  keep 
a hoard  in  his  house  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
gloating  over  it.  He  had  not  looked  into  his 
strong-box  for  months,  nor  w'ould  lie  have  done 
so  nowr,  but  for  this  unexpected  demand  upon 
it.  It  was  safe  enough,  he  knew,  in  his  daugh- 
ter’s room ; and  as  for  its  having  been  opened, 
that  was  an  impossibility;  the  padlock  hung  in 
front  of  it  as  usual,  and  it  would  have  taken  a 
man  half  a lifetime  to  have  hit  upon  its  open 
sesame  by  trial.  He  wras  justly  proud  of  that 
letter  lock,  w’hich  w'as  his  own  contrivance,  in- 
vented when  he  was  quite  a young  man,  and  had 
been  perforce  compelled  to  turn  his  attention  to 
mechanics,  and  he  considered  it  a marvel  of 
skill.  It  was  characteristic  in  him  that  he  had 
never  revealed  its  secret  even  to  his  daughter. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Harry,  nobody  at 
Gethin — save,  perhaps,  Hannah,  when  she  dust- 
ed her  young  mistress’s  room — had  ever  set  eyes 
upon  it,  nor,  if  they  had,  would  they  have  under- 
stood its  meaning. 

It  w'as  therefore  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  its  having  been  tampered  with,  that,  an  hour 
or  tw'o  after  the  conversation  just  narrated, 
Trevethick  repaired  to  his  strong-box,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  from  it  the  sum  of  money  re- 
quired by  Solomon.  The  padlock  was  like  a lit- 
tle clock,  except  that  it  had  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet round  its  face  instead  of  figures,  and  three 
hands  instead  of  two ; this  latter  circumstance 
insured,  by  its  complication,  the  safety  of  the 
treasure,  but  at  the  same  time  rendered  it  useless 
— unless  he  broke  the  box  open — to  the  possess- 
or himself  if  by  any  accident  he  should  forget 
the  letter  time  at  which  he  had  set  it;  and  ac- 
cordingly Trevethick  was  accustomed.to  carry  a 
memorandum  of  this  about  with  him ; even  if  he 
lost  it,  it  wotdd  be  no  great  matter,  for  what 
meaning  would  it  convey  to  any  human  being  to 
find  a bit  of  paper  with  the  letters  B,  N,  Z upon 
it?  Harry,  as  we  have  said,  was  out  of  the 
house,  so  his  daughter’s  room  was  untenanted. 
He  went  to  a cupboard,  and  took  down  the  box 
from  its  nsual  shelf,  with  the  same  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  an  old  poet  recurs  to  his  first 
volume  of  verse;  he  may  have  written  better 
things,  and  things  jhat  have  brought  him  more 
money,  but  those  spring  leaves  are  dearest  to  I 
him  of  all.  So  itrWitr'wWn-'Iswvdtjjk  k's  spring 
lock.  He  adjusted  tw  fmna^lura -the  padlock 
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I sprang  open ; he  lifted  the  lid,  and  the  box  was 
empty;  the  two  thousand  pounds  in  Bank  of 
England  notes  were  gone. 

He  was  a big  bull-necked  man,  of  what  is 
called  (in  the  reports  of  inquests)  “a  full  habit 
of  body,”  and  the  discovery  was  almost  fatal  to 
him.  His  face  grew  purple,  the  veins  in  his 
forehead  stood  out,  and  his  well-seasoned  head, 
which  liquor  could  so  little  affect,  went  round 
and  round  with  him,  and  sang  like  a humming- 
top.  He  was  on  the  very  brink  of  a fit,  which 
might  have  “annihilated  space  and  time”  (as  far 
ns  he  was  concerned),  “and  made  two  lovers 
happy.”  But  the  star  of  Richard  Yorke  was  not 
in  the  ascendant.  The  old  man  held  on  by  the 
shelf  of  the  cupboard,  and  gradually  came  to 
himself.  He  did  not  even  then  comprehend  the 
whole  gravity  of  the  position ; the  sense  of  his 
groat  loss — not  only  of  so  much  wealth,  but  of 
that  which  he  had  secured  with  such  toil,  and 
laid  by  unproductively  so  long  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  darling  purpose — monopolized 
his  mind.  Who  cowWhave  been  the  thief?  was 
the  one  question  with  which  he  concerned  him- 
self, and  the  answer  was  not  long  delayed.  It 
was  the  coincidence  of  amount  in  the  sum  stolen 
with  that  which  Richard  had  gone  to  Plymouth 
to  realize,  that  turned  his  suspicions  upon  the 
young  artist.  Why,  the  scoundrel  had  fixed 
upon  that  very  sum  as  the  test  of  his  possessing 
an  independence  for  a reason  that  was  now  clear 
enough  : it  was  the  exact  limit  of  what  he  knew 
he  could  lay  his  hand  upon.  But  how  did  he 
know? — or,  rather  (for  the  old  man’s  thoughts 
were  still  fixed  upon  the  mechanical  mystery  of  his 
loss),  how  did  he  open  the  padlock  ? Then  there 
Hashed  upon  his  mind  that  incident  of  his  having 
dropped  the  memorandum  out  of  his  watch-case 
in  the  bar  parlor  in  Richard’s  presence,  and  the 
whole  affair  seemed  as  clear  as  day.  It  was 
Richard’s  intention  to  change  the  notes  at  Ply- 
mouth for  the  paper  of  the  Miners’  Bank,  or  for 
gold,  and  then  to  exhibit  it  to  him  in  its  new 
form  as  his  own  property.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  young  artist  intended  to  steal  it;  but  lie 
was  by  no  means  less  furious  with  him  upon  that 
account — quite  otherwise.  He  piqued  himself 
upon  his  caution  and  long-headedness,  and  re- 
sented every  deception  practiced  upon  him  even 
more  than  an  injury.  Moreover,  he  felt  that 
but  for  Solomon’s  unexpected  request  for  the 
loan  the  plan  would  have  succeeded.  In  all 
probability,  he  would  not  have  discovered  his  loss 
until  it  had  been  too  late — he  would  not  have 
known  how  to  refuse  the  young  man  leave  to  be- 
come his  daughter’s  suitor;  and  once  his  son-in- 
law,  he  could  scarcely  have  prosecuted  him  for 
replacing  two  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  bank- 
notes in  his  strong-box  by  notes  of  another  kind. 
Exasperated  beyond  all  measure  as  Trevethick 
was,  it  did  credit  to  his  sagacity  that  even  at 
such  a moment  he  did  not  conceive  of  Richard 
Yorke  as  being  a common  thief.  But  he  con- 
cluded him  to  be  much  worse,  and  deserving  of 
far  heavier  punishment,  as  a man  that  would  have 
obtained  his  daughter  under  false  pretenses. 
He  went  down  stairs,  taking  the  box  with  him, 
to  seek  his  friend.  Solomon  had  just  returned 
from  the  cottage  over  the  way,  where  he  had 
been  giving  orders  to  one  of  the  best  miners  to 
still  hold  himself  engaged  at  Dunloppel,  and  had 
bidden  him  tell  others  the  same.  He  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  was  twirling  about  in  his  large 
hands  Mr.  Stratum’s  diagnosis  of  the  mine. 

“You  may  put  that  away  and  have  done  with 
it,”  said  Trevethick,  hoarsely ; “ I have  no  mon- 
ey to  lend  you  for  that,  nor  nothing  else.  This 
box  held  two  thousand  pounds  of  mine,  but  it's 
all  gone  now.” 

“Two  thousand  pounds!”  exclaimed  Solo- 
mon, too  amazed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  to 
realize  what  had  happened  to  it.  “ Two  thou- 
sand pounds  in  a box  1"  He  had  always  suspect- 
ed that  the  old  man  kept  something  in  a stock- 
ing-foot, and  had  often  rallied  him  upon  his  un- 
necessary caution  with  respect  to  investments ; 
but  this  statement  of  his  appeared  incredible. 

‘ ‘ What  does  it  matter  if  it  was  twenty  thou- 
sand, when  I tell  you  it’s  gone,” said  Trevethick, 
sullenly.  “ That  limb  of  the  devil,  Yorke,  is  off 
with  every  shilling  of  it.” 

“ I)o  you  mean  to  say  he's  stolen  it?”  inquired 
the  other,  even  more  astonished  than  before. 

“ He's  taken  it  to  Plymouth  with  him,  that's 
all.” 

Solomon  Coe  was  a man  of  action,  and  prompt 
in  emergencies,  but  for  the  moment  he  was  fair- 
ly staggered.  He  had  no  liking  for  Richard, 
but  such  a charge  as  this  appeared  incredible; 
it  seemed  more  likely  that  the  old  man  had  re- 
pented of  his  late  offer  of  the  loan  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  had  invented  this  monstrous 
fiction  to  excuse  himself. 

‘ ‘ Where  was  the  box  kept  ?”  asked  Solomon, 
dryly. 

For  a moment  or  two  Trevethick  was  silent. 

“It  is  as  I suspected,”  thought  the  other; 
“ the  old  man  is  making  up  the  story  as  he  goes 
on.” 

But  the  fact  was  that  this  question  had  gone 
to  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  and  opened 
Trevethick’s  dull  eyes  wide.  In  his  chagrih  at 
his  loss  (though  he  did  believe  it  would  be  tem- 
porary), and  irritation  at  his  sagacity  having 
been  set  at  naught,  he  had  overlooked  the  most 
serious  feature  of  the  whole  catastrophe.  How 
had  Yorke  come  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
strong-box  was  kept  in  Harry’s  room  ? and  un- 
der what  circumstances  had  he  obtained  access 
to  it? 

“ Where’s  Harry  ?”  exclaimed  Trevethick, 
starting  up  with  a great  oath;  for  it  flashed 
upon  him  that  she  had  fled  with  Richard. 

“ Where’s  my  daughter  ?” 

“ I saw-  her  in  the  village  just  now,”  said  Sol- 
omon, “talking  to  old  Madge.  She  had  been 
for  a stroll  out  Turlock  way,  she  said.  But 
what’s  tile  use  of  vexing  her  about  the  matter? 
Women  are  much  best  kept  in  the  dark  when 


one  don't  want  things  to  be  talked  abont.  The 
more  quiet  you  keep  this  story,  the  more  chance 
you’ll  have  of  getting  your  money  back,  you  may 
depend  upon  it.  It  was  in  notes,  of  course  ?” 

“Yes,  in  notes,” answered  the  other,  with  a 
vacant  look,  and  (Lrumming  on  the  table  with  his 
right  hand. 

“Come,  come,  Trevethick,  you  mnst  keep 
your  head,”  remonstrated  Solomon.  “I’ll  act 
for  you  quick  enough,  if  you’ll  only  supply  me 
with  the  means.  It’s  a great  loss,  but  it  should 
not  paralyze  a man.  You’ve  got  a memoran- 
dum of  the  numbers  of  the  notes  ?” 

“Yes,  yes;  I have  somewhere.” 

“Well,  go  and  fetch  it,  while  I order  out  a 
horse.  I can  get  to  Plymouth  before  wheels  can 
do  it,  and  shall  catch  this  scoundrel  yet.  He’ll 
be  going  there  to  change  the  notes,  I reckon  ?” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  Trevethick ; “ he’ll  be  at  the 
George  and  Vulture;  so  he  said.” 

“Good,” replied  Solomon.  “I’ll  get  a war- 
rant from  old  Justice  Smallgood  on  my  wav. 
Rouse  up,  man,  rouse  up ; you  shall  have  your 
money  back,  I tell  you,  and  see  this  rascal  lagged 
for  life  into  the  bargain.” 

“ If  I could  only  get  him  hanged !”  answered 
the  old  man,  fiercely — ‘ ‘ if  I could  only  get  him 
hanged,  Sol,  I’d  let  the  money  go,  and  welcome !” 

Solomon  stared  after  him,  as  he  left  the  room 
and  tramped  up  stairs  in  search  of  the  list  of 
notes,  with  a ludicrous  expression  of  wonder. 
In  his  eyes,  no  revenge  at  present  seemed  worth 
so  extravagant  a price.  But  Trevethick  had  his 
reasons,  or  thought  he  had,  for  this  excess  of 
hate ; his  slow-moving  yet  powerful  nature  re- 
sembled the  python — it  was  exceedingly  tena- 
cious when  its  object  was  once  grasped,  and  it 
was  apt  to  glut  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A HARD  ALTERNATIVE. 

Solomon  had  ridden  off,  and  was  half-way  to 
Turlock  before  Trevethick  felt  himself  sufficient- 
ly collected  to  summon  Hannah,  and  bid  her 
send  for  her  young  mistress.  He  could  not  go 
in  search  of  her  himself  and  speak  what  he  had 
to  ask  : no  bird  of  the  air  must  carry  her  reply, 
no  wind  of  heaven  breathe  it,  if  it  w as  such  as  he 
feared.  There  must  be  no  “ scene”  in  public  to 
let  loose  the  gossips’  tongues.  He  sat  in  the  bar 
parlor,  with  his  huge  head  leaning  on  his  hands, 
brooding  over  his  wrongs,  and  waiting  for  her — 
for  the  daughter  by  whose  wicked  connivance, 
as  he  thought,  he  had  been  despoiled  of  his  hard- 
earned  gains.  He  did  not  reproach  himself  for 
having  thrown  her  so  much  with  Richard,  in  or- 
der that  the  latter  might  be  kept  in  good-humor, 
and  apt  to  forward  his  plans  as  to  Wheal  Danes. 
He  “wondered  at  their  vice,  and  not  his  foil}-.” 
As  to  there  being  any  thing  beyond  a flirtation 
between  the  young  people,  he  did  not  suspect  it ; 
but  even  as  matters  were,  he  was  bitterly  enraged 
against  Harry,  and  would  have  strangled  Richard 
out  of  hand  if  he  could  have  got  near  him.  It 
was  evident  to  him  that  this  fellow  had  been 
courting  his  daughter,  though  he  knew  she  was 
plighted  to  another,  and  had  w'ormed  out  of  her 
tfce  secret  of  his  hoarded  wealth.  Six  months 
ago  she  would  not  for  her  life  have  dared  to  tell 
what  she  knew  he  wished  to  hide ; and  now  this 
young  villain  had  wound  himself  so  cunningly 
about  her  that  she  had  no  will  but  his,  and  had 
even  helped  him  to  rob  her  own  flesh  and  blood. 
His  heel  was  on  that  serpent’s  head,  however, 
or  would  be  in  a day  or  two,  and  then — The 
old  man  ground  his  teeth  as  though  his  enemy  J 
were  between  them. 

“ Well,  father,  here  I am  : Hannah  said  you 
wanted  me.” 

Harry’s  voice  was  as  calm  as  she  could  make 
it,  but  her  young  limbs  trembled,  and  her  face 
was  very  pale. 

“Come  here  — nearer!”  cried  Trevethick, 
hoarsely,  seizing  her  by  the  wrist.  “Do  you 
know  that  you  are  the  only  creature  but  two — 
but  one,  I may  say,  for  gratitude  ain’t  love — that 
I have  ever  loved  in  this  world — that  I have 
worked  for  you,  planned  for  you,  and  for  you 
only,  all  my  life  ?” 

“Yes,  father;  and  I am  very  grateful  for  it,” 
answered  she,  submissively. 

“ No  doubt,  ” sneered  the  old  man  ; “ and  the 
way  you  show  how  much  you  feel  it,  the  way 
you  show  your  duty  and  your  love  to  your  father 
in  return,  is  to  put  a thief — a lying,  cheating 
thief— in  the  road  to  rob  him  !” 

“You  must  be  mad,  father!”  exclaimed  Har- 
ry, in  blank  amazement.  “ I know  no  thief!” 

“You  know  Richard  Yorke,  you  wicked,  wan- 
ton wench !”  interrupted  Trevethick,  passionate- 
ly. “And  how  cotdd  he  have  heard  of  yonder 
box  except  through  you?  Of  course  you’ll  lie; 
a lie  or  two  is  nothing  to  one  like  you.  But 
here’s  the  proof.  The  padlock  has  been  opened, 
the  money  taken.  Who  did  it?  Who  could 
have  done  it,  except  him,  or  you  ?” 

“As  I am  a living  woman,  father,  as  I hope 
for  heaven, ’’answered  Hany,  earnestly,  “I  did 
not  do  it,  and  I do  not  know  who  did.’' 

“You  didn’t,  and  you  don’t ! The  thing’s  in- 
credible. Reach  here  that  Bible.”  He  still 
held  her  by  the  wrist.  “ You  shall  swear  that, 
and  be  damned  forever!  What!  you  never 
told  that  villain  where  my  money  lay?” 

“ I did  tell  Mr.  Yorke  that,  father.  Pray, 
pray,  be  patient.  It  was  long  ago ; we  were 
talking  together  about  I know  not  what,  and  it 
slipped  from  me  that  you  kept  money  in  a strong- 
box. That  was  all.” 

“All,”  said  the  old  man,  bitterly,  and  flinging 
her  arm  away  from  him,  the  wrist  all  black  and 
bruised  with  his  angry  clutch.  “What  more,  or 
worse,  could  you  have  told  than  the  one  secret  I 
had  bid  you  keep  ? Y oh  told  him  the  exact  sum, 
too,  1 11  warrant  ? Two  thousand  pounds ! ” 

“ Yes,  father,  I did.  It  was  very  wrong,  and 
I was  very  sorry  directly  I had  done  it.  But^ 


I knew  the  secret  would  be  safe  with  a gentle- 
man like  Mr.  Yorke.” 

“A  gentleman!  A cheat,  an  impostor,  a 
common  rogue!” 

“Oh  no,  oh  no,  father!” 

“But  I say  ‘yes.’  To-morrow  he  will  have 
the  handcuffs  on  him ! What ! Have  you  tears 
for  him,  and  none  for  me,  you  slut ! * Perhaps 
you  showed  him  where  the  box  was  kept,  as  well 
as  told  him ! Did  you,  did  yon  ?” 

There  was  something  in  Harry’s  frightened 
face  that  made  her  father  rise  and  lock  the  door. 

‘ ‘ Speak  low  ! ” said  he,  in  an  awful  voice ; 
“you  have  something  to  tell  me.  Tell  it.” 

“ Only  that  1 love  him,  father — oh,  so  much!” 
pleaded  Harry,  passionately.  “ Indeed,  indeed, 
I could  not  help  it ! I tried  to  love  Sol,  because 
you  wished  it,  but  it  was  no  use ; I felt  that  even 
before  Richard  came.  We  walked  every  day  to- 
gether for  weeks  and  weeks,  and  he  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  Sol,  so  bright  and  pleasant,  and  he 
loved  me  from  the  first,  he  said.  He  told  me, 
too,  that  you  had  listened  with  favor  to  his  suit, 
or,  at  all  events,  had  not  refused  to  listen — that 
there  was  good  hope  of  your  consenting  to  it, 
and  without  that  hope  he  knew  he  could  not  win 
me.  I only  promised  to  be  his  on  that  condi- 
tion. Speak  to  me,  father;  pardon  me,  father! 
Don’t  look  at  me  so.  He  never  meant  to  thieve, 
I am  sure  of  that.  You  asked  of  him  some 
warrant  of  his  wealth,  some  proof  that  he  could 
afford  to  marry  me.  You  would  not  have  done 
that  had  you  set  your  face  utterly  against  him. 
And  I think — I fear — though  Heaven  is  my  wit- 
ness that  I knew  nothing  of  it  until  now,  that  he 
took  this  money  only  to  bring  it  back  to  you 
ngain,  and  win  your  favor.  It  was  an  ill  deed, 
if  he  has  really  done  it,  which  even  yet  I do  not 
credit ; but  it  was  done  for  my  sake ; then  for 
my  sake,  father,  pity  him,  pardon  him!”  She 
had  thrown  herself  upon  her  knees  beside  the  old 
man’s  chair ; her  long  hair  had  come  unfastened, 
and  trailed  upon  the  ganded  floor;  her  hands 
were  clasped  in  an  agony  of  supplication.  No 
pictured  Magdalen  ever  looked  more  wretched  or 
more  beautiful. 

“You  have  more  to  tell?”  said  the  old  man, 
harshly. ' 

She  shook  her  head,  and  uttered  a plaintive 
moan. 

“Then  7 have,”  continued  he.  “You  say 
you  love  this  man ; now  7 hate  him ! I do  not 
regret  that  he  has  robbed  me,  since,  by  that  act, 
he  has  placed  himself  in  my  power,  and  I mean 
to  use  it  to  the  uttermost : but  for  his  cozening 
me  to  my  face,  as  he  has  done  so  long,  and  for 
his  smooth,  false  ways,  and  for  his  impudent 
tales,  which  I had  half  believed,  and  for  his  au- 
dacious attempt  to  pluck  you  from  the  hand  for 
which  I had  designed  you,  I hale  him.  I tell 
you,”  cried  out  the  old  man,  fiercely,  “if  this 
villain  had  fifty  lives,  and  the  law  would  help  me 
to  them,  I would  exact  them  all ! If  he  stood 
here,  I would  brain  him  with  yonder  staff;  and 
if  my  curse  could  follow  him  beyond  the  grave 
—as  my  vengeance  shall  to  the  grave’s  brink— 
he  should  perish  in  eternal  fire ! Hate  him  ? I 
almost  hate  you  for  having  loved  him  ; and  if  I 
thought  you  would  dare  to  cross  me  further 
by  holding  to  him  now,  I’d  drive  you  from  my 
door  this  very  hour.  You  will  never  see  him 
more ; but  I shall,  once.  This  mouth  shall  wit- 
ness against  him  to  the  uttermost;  these  ears 
shall  hear  the  judge  pronounce  on  him  his  right- 
eous doom.” 

“No,  no,”  gasped  the  young  girl,  faintly. 
“ If  you  do  not  hate  me  yet,  I pray  you  to  un- 
say those  words.  When  you  curse'  Richard,  fa- 
ther, you  are  cursing  yon  know  not  whom.  ” She 
dragged  upon  his  arm,  and  brought  his  ear  down 
to  the  level  of  her  mouth,  and  whispered  in  it. 

The  old  man  started  to  his  feet,  and  pushed 
her  from  him  with  a hideous  oath ; then  made 
as  though  he  would  have  unlocked  the  door  and 
thrown  it  wide,  to  drive  her,  as  he  had  so  lately 
threatened,  from  his  roof.  But  there  was  a noise 
of  many  feet  and  chattering  and  laughter  in  the 
passage  without,  which  showed  that  some  of  the 
tourist  guests  had  just  come  in.  Onlv  a plank 
intervened  between  that  little  knot  of  giddy 
pleasure-seekers,  with  their  jokes  and  small-talk, 
and  the  father  and  daughter  in  their  agony. 

“ Mercy  ! mercy !”  cried  the  wretched  girl. 

Trevethick  clapped  his  hand  upon  her  little 
mouth,  with,  “Hush,  fool!  hush!”  and  she  felt 
thankful  that  he  called  her  by  no  worse  name. 

“ Forgive  me— pity — pardon, ’’murmured  she. 

“ Listen !”  said  he,  in  a stem  whisper.  “Obey 
me  now,  you  wicked,  wanton  slut,  or  I proclaim 
your  shame  before  them  all ; one  minute  will  de- 
cide your  fate!  Be  stubborn,  and  you  shall  go 
forth  through  yonder  door,  discarded,  friendless, 
infamous,  to  beg  your  bread,  or  win  it  how  you 
will ; be  tractable,  and  even  yet  you  shall  have 
a father  and  a home.  Make  choice,  and  quick- 
ly ; and  having  made  it,  be  you  sure  of  this,  that 
it  shall  hold.  Do  you  hear  me,  trollop?” 

“I  hear!  I hear!”  she  murmured,  shudder- 
ing. “ I will  obey  you  now,  and  ever.” 

“ Then  marry  Solomon  Coe — at  once — within 
the  month.” 

“Oh,  father,  mercy!” 

His  fingers  were  on  the  door,  and  the  key 
grated  in  the  lock.  # 

“The  sea-air  makes  one  famish, ’’said  a gay 
voice  outside. 

“It’s  lucky, ” laughed  another,  “for  there  is 
sure  to  be  nothing  for  dinner  but  the  inevitable 
ham  and  eggs.” 

In  another  instant  the  final  barrier  between 
herself  and  public  shame  would  ha  ve  been  with- 
drawn by  that  relentless  hand. 

“I  promise — I promise — spare  me!”  cried 
the  unhappy  girl,  and  fell  fainting  on  the  floor. 

The  old  man  drew  a long,  deep  breath,  and 
wiped  his  forehead.  His  victory  had  not  been 
lightly,  wqn.  He  lifted  his  daughter  up  and  car- 
ried-her  to"  the  sofa  ; jffipn  raised  the  little  clum- 
syjvindow,  rarely  opened^  and  propped _ it  with 
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a stick,  so  that  the  hreeze  might  blow  upon  her 
tear-stained  cheek.  How  white  and  worn  and 
emptied  of  all  joy  it  looke  1 ! As  he  gazed  upon 
her,  a touch  of  pity  stole  into  her  father’s  face. 
He  poured  out  a little  spirits  in  a glass,  and  put 
it  to  her  lips.  “ Take  a sup  of  this,  and  you'll 
be  better,  child.” 

She  opened  her  heavy  eyes,  and  shook  her 
head. 

“ You  said  you  would  have  mercy,  father,  if  I 
promised  ?” 

“ Yes,  yes  ; all  shall  be  forgotten.  We  will 
not  even  speak  of  it  to  one  another.” 

“And  you  will  pardon  him t You  will  not 
hurt  my  Richard  ?” 

44  Your  Richard !” 

“ Yes,  for  he  was  mine  once.  You  will  not 
bear  witness  against  him  before  the  judge?  Is 
he  not  punished  enough  in  losing  me?  Am  I 
not  punished  ?” 

“Silence!”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in  a ter- 
rible voice.  His  hand,  trembling  with  passion, 
had  struck  against  the  strong-box,  and  at  its 
touch  his  wrath  broke  out  in  flame.  “That 
man  is  dead  to  you  henceforth ! You  gave  your 
promise  without  conditions.  Moreover,  his  fate 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  not  in  mine.” 


TWO  HARVESTS. 

Throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  from  shore  to 
shore, 

The  golden  harvest-fields  of  our  blest  land 
Have  yielded  up  their  increase,  and  the  store 
Strown  by  the  great  Creator’s  open  hand 
Is  garnered ; so  our  prayer  for  daily  bread 
Is  by  our  Father  heard,  and  answered. 

But  France ! Oh ! weep  for  France ! In  place  of  grain 
Behold  the  bloody  harvest  that  she  yields! 

Instead  of  binding  sheaves,  she  heaps  the  slain, 
Scattered  by  tens  of  thousands  on  her  fields! 

Her  and  Germania’s  best  and  bravest  lie — 

Brothers  in  death— beneath  the  peaceful  sky ! 

And  where,  when  falls  the  mellow  autumn  day, 
Homeward  should  creak  the  overflowing  wains, 
Piled  high  with  goodly  wheat,  there  roll  away 
The  wagon-loads  of  wounded  o’er  the  plains! 

And  where  her  grapes  are  ripening  in  the  sun, 

More  purple  still — behold  her  life-blood  run ! 

Oh,  sister  France ! and  thou,  brave  Father-land, 
Hear,  hear  the  prayer  we  send  from  this  far  shore ; 
Oh,  sheath  the  sword,  and  stay  th’  uplifted  hand 
Ere  yet  unsated  Death  reap  more  and  more! 
Surely  thy  harvest  now  is  Ark-aed! 

God  help  thy  children  when  they  cry  for  bread! 


THE  TOURISTS  AT  GRAVELOTTE. 

ORDERED  HOME. 

The  armed  truce,  which  is  the  accustomed 
counterfeit  of  peace  in  Europe,  is  ever  full  of 
shadows,  and  one  of  these  seemed  to  have  dark- 
ened the  latticed  windows  of  the  little  Swiss  inn 
on  the  mountain-side,  as  the  three  friends  sat 
down  to  breakfast,  in  spite  of  the  straggling  sun- 
ray  that  made  a prism  of  the  mist  from  the  coffee- 
urn. 

44  Ulric,  my  good  fellow,  ” said  Conway,  “ what 
news  have  you  this  morning?  You  are  as  glum 
as  a Scotch  fog.  ” 

“I  have  news  that  you  English  are  always 
safe  from;  my  summer  wandering  is  cut  short 
enough.  De  Senlis,  my  dear  friend,  I must  give 
up  my  promised  visit  to  your  chateau  at  Grave- 
lotte.  I am  ordered  home.” 

“And  so  am  I,”  replied  the  French  count, 
“ though  my  leave  of  absence  is  not  yet  half  ex- 
pired. This  Spanish  business  threatens  trouble, 
it  seems,  and  I must  be  with  my  cuirassiers.  ” 

There  seemed  to  be  already  a something  of 
forced  and  studied  coldness  in  the  manner  of  the 
hitherto  polite  and  genial  tcurist. 

“But  you,  Ulric,”  said  Conway,  “you  are 
not  in  the  army  ?” 

“ All  Prussians  are  soldiers ; and  I am  a cap- 
tain of  Uhlans  in  the  first  ban  of  the  Landwehr. 
Unless  this  matter  is  promptly  settled  I shall 
kill  no  partridges  with  you  next  September.” 

“ I certainly  hope  that  you  will  not  be  prac- 
ticing at  French  uniforms  instead,”  replied  the 
Englishman.  4 4 How  soon  have  you  to  start  ?” 

“At  once,  or  I shall  run  the  risk  of  being  late, 
and  that  would  be  a serious  business.  From  my 
soul  I hope  there  will  be  no  fighting,  but  if  there 
is,  Ulric  von  Hippel  must  be  in  his  place.” 

“And  so  must  Raoul  de  Senlis,”  growled  the 
Frenchman,  rising  from  the  hardly  tasted  break- 
fast. 44  If  there  is  war,  which  I shall  sincerely 
regret,  the  cry  of  all  France  will  be,  4 a Berlin  /’ 
— we  have  been  there  before.  ” 

The  blue  eyes  of  the  German  shone  with  an 
unpleasant  light,  but  he  replied,  without  rising, 

“The  German  swords  can  keep  the  Rhineland, 
even  if  no  Bliicher  comes  to  bid  ns  4 forwarts.’  ” 

The  Englishman  sprang  to  his  feet. 

44  De  Senlis — Von  Hippel — my  dear  fellows,  I 
won’t  have  a word  of  this  nonsense.  We  can 
not  meet  at  Gravelotte,  and  you  two  may  not 
come  to  help  murder  my  partridges,  but  the  war, 
if  there  is  to  be  one,  shall  not  begin  here.  Shake 
hands  now,  and  part  like  good  friends,  and  like 
good  soldiers  as  well.  Which  of  you,  if  the  other 
was  wounded  or  a prisoner,  would  not  be  a broth- 
er to  him  ?” 

Somewhat  rough  in  his  way  was  Conway,  with 
his  huge  proportions  and  his  yellow  whiskers, 
and  he  was  actually  blushing  at  his  own  impetu- 
osity ; but  he  had  struck  the  right  chord,  and  his 
two  fellow-tourists  extended  their  hands  with  a 
marked  cordiality  that  had  something  of  shame 
in  it. 

44  Von  Hippel,  my  dear  friend,  pardon  ! Some 
happier  day  we  will  meet  at  Gravelotte.  Remem- 
ber me  most  kindly  tcnpwrj  fttmily,  and. especial- 
ly to  the  fraulein,  yoursfsteiv  War  dbes  not  last 
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war ; and  if  there  is,  the  day  may  nevertheless 


come  when  we  shall  meet  at  Gravelotte,  as  good 
friends  as  ever.” 

“Even  the  Kang  and  the  Emperor  would 
promise  as  much  as  that,”  half  jocosely  ob- 
served the  Englishman.  “But,’  he  added, 
“if  will  be  a fearful  pity  to  have  such  men  as 
you  cutting  each  other’s  throats  to  keep  the  dip- 
lomats from  making  a bad  Spaniard  out  of  a very 
good  Dutchman.  I hope  they  won’t  drag  us  isl- 
anders into  the  mess.” 

The  breakfast  was  not  yet  cold,  and  the  three 
now  forced  themselves  to  do  it  justice  ; but  w hen 
that  duty  was  done  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
a few  hasty  but  veiy  good-humored  and  manly 
farewells. 

And  so  they  parted. 

AT  GRAVELOTTE. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  great  bat- 
tle, and  the  shattered  columns  of  the  French  had 
slowly  retired  from  a shot-torn  slope  whereon  the 
heaps  of  mangled  forms  testified  to  their  own  ob- 
stinate courage  and  the  destroying  power  of  the 
needle-guns. 

A cloud  of  Prussian  cavalry  was  hovering  in 
the  valley  below  as  if  meditating  pursuit,  and  the 
leaden  rain-drops  of  war  were  still  falling  every 
where;  but  all  that  did  not  seem  to  disconcert 
the  movements  of  a tall  figure  in  citizen’s  dress 
that  moved  slowly  on  from  man  to  man  among 
the  dead  and  dying. 

The  white  cross  on  his  brea6t  indicated  that 
he  belonged  to  the  volunteer  sanitary  corps — that 
most  Christian  of  modem  war  inventions — and  he 
displayed  some  skill  in  the  rapid  attentions  which 
he  gave  to  one  and  another  of  the  sufferers. 

“ If  I don’t  mean  to  be  hit,”  grumbled  he,  44 1 
must  get  away  from  this.  Ha,  that  was  a close 
shot!  Hullo,  here  come  some’ Uhlans!  Well, 
it  won’t  do  to  run,  and  I don’t  think  they  will  dis- 
turb me.  I’m  sure  I saw  him  fall,  and  not  far 
from  here.  Ah,  God  pity  his  poor  mother ! here 
he  is.  De  Senlis?” 

“Conway,  my  friend,  you  here?” 

The  question  came,  in  a tone  of  unmeasured 
astonishment,  from  the  bearded  lips  of  the  lead- 
er of  a small  column  of  Prussian  light  cavalry, 
or  Uhlans,  who  had  ridden  rapidly  up  the  slope. 

44  Ulric,  is  it  von,  my  dear  fellow  ? Yes,  I am 
here.  Don’t  you  see  my  white  cross  ? We  three 
have  met  at  Gravelotte,  but  the  count  can  not 
welcome  you.  ” 

“What!  De  Senlis?” 

44  It  was,  ten  minutes  since,  but  now — ” and 
even  the  self-contained  Englishman  could  only 
pause  and  point  to  the  still  quivering  corpse. 

The  blue  eyes  of  the  German  clouded  as  he 
leaned  forward  in  his  saddle  to  look  at  the  white 
face  of  his  late  fellow-tourist. 

“Is  this  Gravelotte?”  he  murmured,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself. 

“That  village  away  yonder,”  said  Conway. 
“Do  you  see  that  burning  house  among  the 
trees  about  half-way?  That  was  De  Scnlis’s 
country  seat.  I was  there  this  morning  with  his 
mother.  ” 

Brief  was  the  conference,  for,  as  a bugle-call 
came  pealing  up  the  slope,  the  captain  of  Uhlans 
shook  his  head,  waved  his  hand  in  farewell,  and 
wheeled  his  horse  to  retreat.  As  he  did  so  he 
suddenly  reeled,  and  then  straightened  in  his 
stirrups,  and  while  two  of  his  men  spurred  for- 
ward to  support  his  falling  form,  he  turned  his 
head,  as  if  with  a dying  effort,  and  shouted, 

4 4 Conway,  I had  a message  for  De  Senlis  from 
my  sister,  if  I met  him  at  Gravelotte.” 

Conway  was  left  standing  alone,  but  the  whis- 
tling balls  forbade  him  to  stay,  and  he  strode  on- 
ward toward  the  retreating  lines  of  the  French. 

A day  or  two  later  a Paris  morning  paper  con- 
tained, among  its  other  war  news  and  incidents 
of  the  disasters  to  the  arms  of  France,  the  fol- 
lowing item : 

“An  Englishman,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
most  daring  and  useful  spies  of  our  ferocious  in- 
vaders, under  pretense  observing  in  the  volun- 
teer sanitary  corps,  was  shot  by  order  of  Gener- 
al   , after  the  battle.  He  was  actually  seen, 

by  several  officers,  in  communication  with  the 
enemy  on  the  very  battle-field.  Death  to  all 
spies !” 

The  three  tourists  are  still  at  Gravelotte. 


PRIMITIVE  MAN. 

Even  more  remarkable  than  the  ancient  cav- 
erns are  the  rock-shelters  which  have  been  iden- 
tified ns  the  dwelling-places  of  primitive  man. 
In  various  parts  of  France  many  specimens  of 
these  early  settlements — one  can  scarcely  call 
them  retreats — have  been  discovered,  mere  shel- 
tering - places  under  some  overhanging  rock. 
Sheds,  perhaps,  were  built  there,  all  traces  of 
which  have  long  since  perished ; but  man  has  left 
more  enduring  traces  of  his  presence.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Aveyron,  for  instance,  un- 
der the  overhanging  brows  of  the  rocks  of  Bruni- 
qtiel,  was  discovered  a fire-hearth  of  the  pre-his- 
toric  period,  as  well  as  a host  of  objects,  the  study 
of  which  has  furnished  many  data  concerning 
this  epoch  of  humanity.  The  area  covered  by 
this  shelter  is  two  hundred  and  ninety -eight 
square  yards.  The  bones  of  the  horse — though 
these  are -comparatively  rare— of  the  ox,  of  the 
urns,  the  elk,  the  ibex,  and  the  chamois  are 
found  there,  all  showing  signs  of  the  action  of 
fire.  Many  pounds’  weight  of  the  half-roasted 
bones  of  the  water-rat  prove  that  that  now  de- 
spised delicacy  formed  a feature  in  the  primitive 
menu.  Fish-bones  are  also  found  in  great  quan- 
tities ; and  even  skeletons  of  fish,  rudely  traced 
upon  fragments  of  bone  and  horn.  Reindeer's 
horn  was,  in  that  stage  of  man’s  existence,  all 
that  iron  is  to  us.  Their  arms,  their  implements, 
their  ornaments,  were  all  made  of  this  sub- 
■ -stance  1 and  their  favorite  dainty  was  the  mar- 
ioW'.onthe  long  bones,  which  they  extracted  by 
fracture,  without  spoons.  We  are  sorry  to  say 


that  these  ancestors  of  ours  labor  under  the  sus- 
picion of  cannibalism.  On  certain  children’s 
bones  of  these  epochs  found  in  Scotland  Profes- 
sor Owen  has  recognized  the  trace  of  human  teeth. 
Human  finger-joints  have  been  detected  among 
the  remains  of  cooking  in  the  epoch  of  the  great 
bear  and  mammoth,  and  also  (later)  in  that  of 
the  reindeer.  In  a cave  in  Northern  Italy  was 
found  the  small  shin-bone  of  a child,  which  had 
been  carefully  cleansed  and  emptied  to  satisfy  the 
inordinate  primeval  taste  for  marrow.  Not  the 
least  trace  of  dogs  having  gnawed  any  relics  of  a 
feast  of  this  epoch  has  been  discovered ; hence  it 
is  declared  that  these  animals  had  not  yet  been 
reduced  to  a state  of  domesticity.  It  is  also 
proved  that  men  wore  clothes.  A large  number 
of  reindeer  antlers  have  been  found  with  certain 
cuts  at  their  base,  which  evidently  could  only 
have  been  produced  in  flaying  the  animal.  Nay, 
these  dandies  were  not  content  with  the  mere 
skins ; flint  scrapers  are  every  where  met  with, 
which  they  used  for  scraping  the  hair  off ; and 
bodkins  and  stilettoes  made  of  flint  and  bone — 
exactly  the  same  as  are  now  used  by  the  Esqui- 
maux— for  sewing  the  different  pieces  together. 
Certain  reindeer  bones  also  give  evidence  that 
the  sinewy  fibres  of  that  animal  were  used  for 
thread.  No  metal,  however,  was  yet  known; 
besides  the  hatchet  and  the  flint  knife  there  was 
no  weapon.  The  ornaments  were  made  out  of 
the  tooth  of  a wolf,  or  the  bony  part  of  a hare’s 
ear.  In  some  places  were  great  emporiums  or 
manufactories  of  flint  weapons.  In  the  cave  of 
Chaleux  were  found  nearly  twenty  thousand  flints 
chipped  into  hatchets,  daggers,  knives,  scrapers, 
scratchers,  and  spear-heads.  Whistles  have  been 
also  found  made  from  the  first  joint  of  the  foot 
of  the  reindeer.  44  We  ourselves,  ” says  Monsieur 
Figuier,  44  have  had  the  pleasure  of  verifying  the 
fact  that  these  primitive  whistles  act  very  well.” 
Perhaps  the  last  person  that  blew  into  it  had  eat- 
en mastodon,  or  his  own  mother,  ten  thousand 
years  ago ! He  had  certainly  eaten  dog — bones 
of  this  animal,  broken  by  the  hand  of  man,  and 
bearing  marks  of  having  been  cut  with  a knife, 
place  that  fact  beyond  question. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A country  apothecary,  not  a little  distinguished  for 
his  impudence,  in  the  hope  of  disconcerting  a y#ung 
clergyman  whom  he  knew  to  be  a man  of  singular 
modesty,  asked  him  in  the  presence  of  a large  com- 
pany, at  a public  assembly,  “ Why  did  the  patriarchs 
of  old  live  to  such  an  old  age  ?”  To  which  the  clergy- 
man replied:  44 1 suppose  the  ancient  patriarchs  took 
no  physic."  . 


A little  boy,  six  years  old,  and  a little  girl,  eight, 
were  looking  at  the  clouds  one  beautiful  summer  even- 
ing, watching  their  fantastic  shapes,  when  the  boy  ex- 
claimed, 44  Oh,  Minnie,  I see  a dog  in  the  sky !”  “ Well, 
Willie,”  replied  the  sister,  “it  must  be  a sky-terrier!” 


A New  York  Justice,  after  propounding  the  cus- 
tomary hymeneal  conundrums,  thus  closes  the  cere- 
mony: “In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  I pronounce  you  man  and  wife ; and  you 
solemnly  swear  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  every  time  it 
comes  round.” 


“Well,  Pat,”  asked  the  doctor,  “how  do  you  feel 
to-day  ?”  “ Och,  doctor  dear,  I enjoy  very  poor  health 
entirely.  The  rumatics  are  very  distressm’,  indade; 
when  I go  to  slape  I lay  awake  all  night,  and  me  toes 
is  swilled  op  as  big  as  a goose  hen’s  egg,  so  whin  I 
stand  up  I fall  down  immediately.” 


Some  girls  are  like  old  muskets;  they  use  a good 
deal  of  powder,  but  won’t  go  off. 


A wager  was  laid  on  the  Yankee  peculiarity  to  an- 
swer one  question  by  asking  another.  To  decide  the 
bet,  a Down-Easter  was  interrogated : “ I want  you,” 
said  the  better,  “ to  give  me  a straightforward  answer 
to  a plain  question.”  “ I kin  du  it,  mister,”  said  the 
Yankee.  “Then  why  is  it  New  Englanders  always 
answer  a question  by  asking  one  in  return?”  11  Du 
they  f”  was  Jonathan’s  reply. 


A YOUNG  LADY'S  SOLILOQUY. 
Uselessly,  aimlessly,  drifting  through  life, 

What  was  I born  for?  “For  Somebody’s  wife,” 

I am  told  by  mother.  Well,  that  being  true, 

44  Somebody”  keeps  himself  strangely  from  view ; 

And  if  naught  but  marriage  will  settle  my  fate, 

I believe  I shall  die  in  an  unsettled  state. 

For,  though  I’m  not  ugly— pray,  what  woman  is  ? 

You  might  easily  find  a more  beautiful  phiz; 

And  then,  as  for  temper  and  manners,  ’tis  plain 
He  who  seeks  for  perfection  will  seek  here  in  vain. 
Nay,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  my  heart  is  perverse, 
And  I should  not  feel  grateful  “ for  better  or  worse” 
To  take  the  first  booby  that  graciously  came, 

And  offered  those  treasures — his  home  and  his  name. 
I think,  then,  my  chances  of  marriage  are  small ; 
But  why  should  I think  of  Such  chances  at  all  ? 

My  brothers  are,  all  of  them,  younger  than  I, 

Yet  they  thrive  in  the  world,  and  why  not  let  me  try? 
I know  that  in  business  I’m  not  an  adept, 

Because  from  such  matters  most  strictly  I’m  kept; 
But— this  is  the  question  that  puzzles  my  mind— 
Why  am  I not  trained  up  to  work  of  some  kind? 
Uselessly,  aimlessly,  drifting  through  life, 

Why  should  I wait  to  be  “Somebody’s  wife ?” 


44  See  here,  I can’t  pass  you,”  said  the  door-keeper 
of  a theatre  to  a man  who  was  trying  to  slip  by  un- 
noticed. “Can’t  you?  Well,  stand  still,  then,  and  I’ll 
pass  you."  And  pass  he  did. 


Pre-Hysterio  Times — Before  tight  lacing. 


“ Mary,  why  did  you  kiss  your  hand  to  the  young 
gentleman  opposite  this  morning  ?"  said  a careful  pa- 
rent to  his  blooming  daughter.  “ Why,  the  fellow  had 
the  impudence  to  throw  a kiss  clear  across  the  street 
at  me,  and,  of  course,  I threw  it  back  indignantly. 
Yon  wouldn’t  have  me  encourage  him  by  keeping  it,, 
would  you  ?”  Suspicious  paternal  relative  is  convinced 
that  he  drew  an  erroneous  inference. 


Love  is  an  internal  transport.  So  is  a canal-boat. 


A boot-black,  having  taken  a situation  in  a store  to 
sweep  out  and  run  errands,  was  questioned  by  some 
former  associates  whether  he  felt  as  good  as  when  in 
business  for  himself.  “ Well,  ’tis  hard  to  be  bossed 
round,”  was  the  reply;  “but  I pay  it  off  on  the  ash- 


I love  to  Bee  the  rain  descend, 
When  I’ve  a good  umbrella; 

I love  to  see  a man  get  kicked, 
When  I am  not  the  fellow. 

I love  to  see  a pretty  dress, 
When  I don’t  have  to  buy  it; 
I love  to  see  a pint  ©f  w ine, 
But  not  when  I can’t  try  it. 


A prudent  man  advised  his  drunken  servant  to  put 
up  his  money  for  a rainy  day.  In  a few-  weeks  his 
master  inquired  how  much  ne  had  saved.  “Faith, 
none  at  all,”  said  he ; “ it  rained  yesterday,  and  it  all 
went.” 


A loquacious  author,  after  chattering  some  time 
about  his  place  to  Sheridan,  said,  “ Sir.  I fear  I have 
been  intruding  on  your  attention.”  “Not  at  all,  I 
assure  you,”  replied  Sheridan;  “ I was  thinking  of 
something  else.” 

Pressed  for  Time— Egyptian  mummies. 


Lady.  “ Before  I engage  you,  I should  like  to  know 
what  your  religion  is  ?” 

Cook.  “ Oh,  ma’am,  I always  feels  it  my  duty  to  be 
of  the  same  religion  as  the  family  I’m  in.” 


A Bad  Policy— One  that  has  run  out. 


A clever  mot  is  attributed  to  the  Prince  Imperial, 
When  asked  why  people  always  said  “Brave  as  a 
sword,”  and  never  “ Brave  as  a cannon^”  he  replied, 
“ Because  a cannon  ahvays  recoils  when  it  is  fired.” 

44  You  ought  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  being  at  home 
in  the  best  society,”  said  a fashionaDle  aunt  to  an  hon- 
est nephew.  “ I manage  that  easy  enough,”  respond- 
ed the  nephew,  “ by  staying  at  home  with  my  wife 
and  children.” 

Husband.  “If  I were  to  lose  yon  I would  never  lie 
such  a fool  as  to  marry  again.” 

Wife.  “If  I were  to  lose  you  I would  marry  again 
directly.” 

Husband.  “ Then  my  death  would  be  regretted  by  at 
least  one  person.” 

Wife.  “By  whom?” 

Husband.  “My  successor.” 


A journal  asks,  What  is  the  difference  between  a sol- 
dier and  a fashionable  young  lady?  and  replies:  One 
faces  the  powder,  and  the  other  powders  the  face. 


T'UmfPRSFfY  OF  MICHIGAN 

r extraordinary  instance  of  attachment  to  democratic  principles. 


MASTERLESS. — [See  Poem  on  Page  666.] 
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UI1LANS  BURNING  A FRENCH  VILLAGE. 


THE  UHLANS. 

What  the  Cossack  was  to  an  earlier  genera- 
tion of  Frenchmen  the  Uhlan  is  to  their  descend- 
ants. Mysterious  in  name  and  ubiquitous  in 
his  movements,  the  blue-and-yellow  horseman, 
with  the  heavy  revolver  in  his  belt,  causes  at 
once  bewilderment  and  alarm.  Uhlan  is  the 
Polish  word  for  lancer,  and  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  a Tartar  root  signifying  brave,  a vestige 
perhaps  of  Mongolian  invasions. 

But  the  Prussian  lancer  has  nothing  non-Ger- 
manic about  him  but  his  name.  He  is,  in  fact, 
a thorough  Teuton,  cool,  hardy,  intelligent,  and 
good-humored,  the  beau  ideal  of  a modern  light- 


cavalry  man.  The  officers  speak  both  French 
and  German,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
topography  of  the  country.  When  the  armies 
are  on  the  move  the  Uhlans  are  thrown  out  in 
front  and  on  either  flank.  They  mask  the  move- 
ments oftheir  own  forces  while  they  pick  up  all 
possible  information  about  the  enemy.  They 
tear  up  railways,  cut  telegraph-wires,  and  act  as 
foragers  for  the  main  force.  Mounted  on  wiry 
horses,  mostly  from  the  eastern  provinces,  and 
broken  into  small  detachments,  they  are  often 
left  for  days  together  to  their  own  resources. 
The  officer  in  command  acts  on  his  own  respons- 
ibility. If  he  succeeds,  he  is  employed  again, 
and  may  hope  for  speedy  promotion.  If  he  fails, 


lie  is  at  once  recalled,  and  sen  es  for  the  rest  of 
the  campaign  with  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

The  tales  told  of  the  enterprise  and  daring 
developed  under  this  system  are  almost  fabulous. 
Five  hundred  of  these  Uhlans  covered  the  whole 
line  of  the  frontier  during  the  anxious  fortnight 
in  which  the  German  forces  were  being  mobil- 
ized, and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  French 
marshals  that  they  were  the  advanced  guard  of 
a large  force.  A party  of  five  took  tranquil  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Chalons,  awing  the  inhab- 
itants with  their  revolvers,  and  coolly  smoking 
their  pipes  while  they  issued  orders  \o  prepare 
supplies  for  the  troops  which  were  on  their  way. 
At  Ilaguenau,  Nancy,  Bar-lc-l)uc,  resistance 


was  in  like  manner  crushed  by  sheer  audacity. 
At  once  bold  and  wary,  reckless  of  their  lives, 
but  careful  to  avoid  unnecessary  encounters, 
they  are  the  eyes  of  the  army ; and  the  marvel- 
ous precision  with  which  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  have  been  conducted  is  due,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  active  intelligence  of  the  Uh- 
lans. 

One  of  our  illustrations  on  this  page  repre- 
sents a band  of  Uhlans  making  a requisition  for 
food  at  a farm  in  Ardennes.  Another  repre- 
sents the  burning  of  a French  village  by  these 
modern  ‘ ‘ Pandours.  ’’  This  is  a too  frequent 
spectacle ; though,  as  a rule,  the  German  troops 
are  by  no  means  disorderly. 
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MASTERLESS. 

[See  Illustration  on  Page  6M.] 

In  his  harness-thongs  of  glory, 

With  his  bridle  blown  before, 

Comes  a steed  of  heroic  story. 

With  his  fetlocks  steeped  in  gore. 

lie  has  been  where  deeds  most  deadly 
Their  way  through  the  carnage  won ; 
Where  bullets  rained  fiercely,  deadly, 
From  Chassepot  and  needle-gun. 

Where  art  thou,  O gallant  Master? 

Is  thy  race  of  glory  run? 

This  eclipse  of  dire  disaster, 

lias  it  quenched  thy  noon-day  sun? 

For  years  upon  years  together 
He  listened  to  thy  command  ; 

Loving  friends,  come  wind,  come  weather, 
He  obeyed  thy  guiding  hand. 

Say,  where  art  thou,  noble  Master ! 

Since  dark  fate  unloosed  thy  hold, 

And,  thy  destroyer  flying  faster, 

In  the  dust  thy  glory  rolled? 

He  is  free,  while  thou  art  lying 
In  a bondage  worse  than  death; 

He  is  free,  thy  aid  defying. 

He  who  hung  upon  thy  breath! 

Free!  For  what?  For  wildly  straying? 

Better  thou  wert  here  again! 

Free!  For  shaft- toil  worse  than  slaying? 
Would  thy  grasp  were  on  his  rein! 

Say,  O France!  amid  disaster, 

Is  no  dream  of  glory  gone? 

Freed  thyself — thy  noble  Master 
Captive  lies,  Napoleon! 


Mrs.  LORME’S  LITTLE  PLOT. 

Bv  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

There  were  great  preparations  down  at 
Woodside  during  the  whole  of  the  first  week  of 
a bright  and  not  very  long  past  July.  And  as  all 
things  that  went  on  at  Woodside  had  a vital  in- 
terest for  me,  I was  rather  agitated  by  my  own 
and  other  people’s  speculations  concerning  them. 

Woodside  was  the  great  place — the  only 
“place,”  in  fapt,  of  our  Midlandshire  village. 
And  Woodside,  to  my  inexperienced  and  par- 
tial eyes,  was  a very  great  place  indeed.  I am 
free  to  confess  that  mv  eyes  were  inexperienced, 
for  I had  lived  my  whole  life  of  eighteen  years 
in  Chalton.  That  they  were  partial  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  I had  given  my  heart 
and  plighted  my  troth  to  Alfred  Dene,  the  eldest 
son  and  heir  of  the  owner  of  the  Woodside  prop- 
erty. 

My  father  was  the  cadet  of  a good,  poor,  clev- 
er, versatile  family,  and  he  inherited  a fair  share 
of  the  goodness,  poverty,  cleverness,  and  versa- 
tility of  his  race.  He  had  commenced  life  as  a 
midshipman  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  he  had  been 
compelled  to  quit  the  service,  which  he  always 
continued  to  love  almost  enthusiastically,  through 
the  spleen  of  a martinet.  On  this — the  down- 
fall of  his  first  ambition — he  had  set  himself  with 
• a splendid  resolution  to  the  cultivation  of  a lit- 
erary ability  of  a rare  kind.  He  was  a brilliant 
humorist,  and  he  was  a polished  classicist.  The 
combination  made  him  of  mark  among  the  crit- 
ically discerning  few,  but  brought  him  little 
money  from  the  voracious-for-mere-amusement 
many. 

However  that  may  be,  it  suffices  to  say  here 
that  he  made  enough  by  his  pen  to  live  a life  of 
lettered  ease  in  a retired  English  village,  to  bring 
his  children  up  with  guarded  care,  and  to  educate 
them  well.  My  two  brothers,  after  successful 
and  honorable  university  careers,  were  launched 
on  the  world  respectively — the  elder  as  a tutor 
to  youths  about  to  enter  the  civil  service,  and 
the  younger  as  a barrister  and  a leading-article 
writer  on  one  of  the  most  paying  of  our  ‘ ‘ dai- 
lies.” Thus,  though  I lived  a life  of  rural  seclu- 
sion in  the  flesh,  in  the  spirit  I was  brought  into 
familiar  contact  with  much  of  the  thought  and 
power  of  the  day — as  evidenced  by  the  treatment 
of  the  most  exciting  political,  literary,  and  artist- 
ic topics.  It  is  no  outbreak  of  intellectual  van- 
ity, but  simply  the  truth,  told  in  order  to  make 
the  reader  better  understand  my  position,  to  say 
that,  though  I had  scarcely  been  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  our  own  paddocks,  the  fact  would  not 
have  been  apparent  to  any  one  who  heard  me 
discuss  the  new  books,  pictures,  and  cabinet  in- 
trigues which  were  moving  the  current  interest 
of  the  world. 

My  father  spent  several  weeks  of  every  year 
in  London ; but  he  had  either  never  thought  it 


y to  give  me  a taste  of  a wider  life,  or 
he  had  not  the  money  wherewithal  to  do  it. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  was  the  same. 
When  he  went  to  town  to  be  lionized  in  certain 
circles,  I remained  at  home  improving  the  shin- 
ing hours  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I say  to  be  lionized  in  certain  circles  advised- 
ly, for  though  Anthony  Thorne  lived  in  obscu- 
rity, his  talents,  and  his  ability  to  serve  a party 
powerfully  by  his  pen,  were  widely  recognized 
and  cordially  appreciated.  The  only  wonder  was 
that  he  was  not  better  paid  for  what  all  were  out- 
spoken in  declaring  to  be  thorough  work  thor- 
oughly done. 

During  one  of  these  absences  of  my  father’s 
I — left  as  I was  to  my  own  devices — struck 
up  a quiet  friendship  with  Gertrude  Dene,  the 
squire’s  eldest  daughter.  She  was  a very  ordi- 
nary type  of  young  English  country  lady.  Quiet, 
gentle,  fair,  inane.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
last  quality,  capable  of  scratching  when  occasion 
served.  She  happcnedjtfi  hejuj^ooe  of  her  chron- 
ic love-fits  just  then'y  fW-.I1  knkwefdd'tlfe  purpose 


• There  had  never  been  much  intimacy  be- 
tween us  previous  to  this.  The  Woodside  peo- 
ple were  rich,  as  riches  go  in  that  county-side, 
and  we  were  poor.  Moreover,  the  Woodside 
people — the  female  portion  of  them  at  least — 
were  eaten  up  with  an  intolerable  idea  of  their 
own  social  status.  And  as  I knew  that  their 
brains  were  by  no  means  equal  to  my  own,  girl- 
like I despised  them. 

But  at  this  juncture  Gertrude  and  I seemed 
to  be  very  sympathetic.  Together  we  took  long 
walks  and  drives — the  one  luxury  I was  mistress 
of  was  a pony-carriage,  and  together  we  made 
futile  plans  for  the  future.  Her  day-dream  at 
that  time  was  to  marry  a young  nobleman  who 
had  strayed  into  the  neighborhood,  lured  by  a 
pigeon-shooting  match.  Mine  was  to  become 
an  authoress,  and  win  a place  in  the  British  Pan- 
theon. 

“Alfred  will  be  down  for  the  match,”  she 
said  to  me  one  morning;  “he  has  quite  distin- 
guished himself  at  Harlingham,  and  I find  Lord 
Boynton  knows  him;  when  Alfred  is  here  we 
shall  give  a series  of  parties,  and  you  must  come 
to  them,  Annette.”  She  said  this  rather  patron- 
izingly, but  I forgave  the  patronage  on  that  oc- 
casion for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  it  might  open 
up  to  mo.  A series  of  parties  at  Woodside 
sounded  with  as  glad  a note  of  promise  in  my 
ears,  at  that  time,  as  a series  of  entertainments 
at  Compeigne  can  in  the  ears  of  a practiced  Pa- 
risian habitud. 

Well ! The  pigeon-shooting  match  was  held, 
and  Alfred  Dene  won  the  cup.  I remember  I 
felt  sick  and  sorry  for  the  fourteen  dove-colored 
birds  that  fell  to  his  gun  in  rapid  succession ; 
but  I thought  him  a hero  for  all  that.  When 
he  brought  the  cup  to  show  to  me,  as  I sat  in 
my  little  pony-carriage  with  his  sister  by  my 
side,  I thought  him  a god,  and  when  he  made 
me  take  the  first  sip  of  Champagne  out  of  his 
prize,  I was  in  love  with  him. 

“You  never  told  me  he  was  so  clever,”  I said 
to  Gertrude  that  night,  as  she  was  fixing  a spray 
of  the  maidenhair  fern  in  my  hair. 

“ How  do  you  know  he  is  clever?”  she  asked, 
suspending  operations  abruptly,  and  looking 
down  at  me  with  the  sharply  spiteful  looks  that 
only  pale  blue  eyes  can  give ; “he  hasn’t  spoken 
to  you,  has  he?” 

“Why,  he  was  talking  to  me  for  an  hour  at 
least,”  I cried,  indignantly. 

“ What ! Lord  Boynton ! When  ?” 

“ No,  no ; not  Lord  Boynton.  I meant  your 
brother,”  I laughed. 

“Oh,  Alfred,”  she  said,  with  a relieved  air; 
“ I dare  say  he  is  clever ; we  all  are,  you  know. 
Mamma  always  says  it  was  no  trouble  to  teach 
us ; we  taught  ourselves." 

“ Did  your  mamma  ever  try  it?”  I asked,  de- 
murely ; for  Mrs.  Dene  was  notoriously  a bom- 
bastic, ignorant  woman ; and  though  I was  in 
love  with  her  son,  I was  not  by  any  means  blind 
to  her  shortcomings. 

“Of  course  not,”  Gertrude  said,  haughtily; 
“ we  had  governesses  without  end.  There ! that 
will  do ; you  really  look  very  nice,  Annette ; now 
we’ll  go  down.” 

We  did  go  down,  and  Alfred  took  me  in  to  din- 
ner, and  loitered  by  my  side  all  the  evening.  I 
was  in  a fool’s  paradise,  or  I should  have  taken 
warning  by  Mrs.  Deife's  angry  looks  and  the 
contemptuous  smiles  of  her  younger  daughters. 
(Gertrude  was  too  much  engrossed  with  Lord 
Boynton  to  heed  me.)  As  it  was,  I simply  dis- 
regarded every  thing  and  every  body  but  Alfred, 
and  he  returned  the  compliment  I paid  him  to 
the  full. 

As  I had  been  invited  to  every  one  of  the  se- 
ries of  parties  at  Woodside,  not  even  Mrs. 
Dene’s  wrath  could  urge  her  on  to  tell  me  that 
I was  no  longer  welcome  to  the  rest,  since  I was 
so  very  welcome  to  the  heir.  The  consequence 
was  that  I had  ample  opportunities  of  encoura- 
ging his  and  my  own  liking ; and  before  many 
days  were  over  I committed  my  first  folly.  I 
betrothed  myself  secretly  to  a man  who  excused 
himself  from  openly  acknowledging  the  bond. 

I woke  to  stern  realities  after  my  happy  dream 
when  the  gayeties  came  to  an  end,  and  my  father 
came  home.  Alfred  went  away  vowing  fidelity, 
and  extracting  the  like  vow  from  me,  and  then  I 
had  time  to  think  about  what  I had  done.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  still  something  pleasant  to 
look  forward  to  in  the  immediate  future,  for  this 
was  June,  and  in  July  a large  party — Alfred 
among  them — was  to  assemble  at  Woodside. 

“How  have  you  been  amusing  yourself  while 
I have  been  away',  Annette  ?"’  my  father  asked 
me  suddenly  one  night  when  we  were  at  din- 
ner. 

“ How?  Oh,  in  many  ways,”  I answered,  in 
confusion. 

“Principally  at  Woodside,  I gathered  from 
your  letters  ?” 

“Yes,  papa.” 

“Boynton  is  a nice  fellow,  isn’t  he?” 

“ I didn’t  see  much  of  him  ; he  was  absorbed 
with  Gertrude.” 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  my  father  said,  coolly; 
“ he  is  not  a fool,  and  she  is  ; all  the  Denes  are, 
in  fact.” 

“Oh,  papa,”  I cried,  in  a hot  horror;  “how 
can  you  be  so  uncharitable  and  so  unjust  ?” 

“Hoity-toity!”  my  father  interrupted,  laugh- 
ing. “ Which  of  them  has  developed  intellect, 
may  I ask?  It  isn’t  the  fair  Miss  Gertrude,  I’m 
very  sure,  or  she  wouldn’t  waste  her  time  in  vain 
pursuit  of  Boynton,  who  would  no  more  marry 
her  than  he  would  a Lowther  Arcade  doll ! ” 

I made  no  answer  to  this.  Presently  my  father 
resumed : 

“Do  you  know,  Annette,  you’re  growing  very 
like  your  mother  ?” 

I did  start  and  flush  a little  at  this,  for  I knew 
that  my  mother  had  been  his  ideal  of  female  love- 
liness, and  though  I had  lately  taken  a certain 
^pleasure  in  looking  at  the  reflection  of  my  face 
iirthy  glass,  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  its 


lineaments  could  at  all  resemble  those  that  he 
had  so  passionately  admired. 

“But,  papa,”  I expostulated,  “my  mother 
was  a beauty.” 

“So  are  you,  my  child,”  he  said,  smiling 
brightly  at  me;  “a  beauty,  and  something  be- 
yond it,  if  I’m  not  very  much  mistaken.  I have 
kept  you  too  long  in  the  country,  my  girl ; you 
deserve  a different  sphere.  I’m  glad  you  haven’t 
punished  mo  by  throwing  your  heart  away  on 
some  noodle.  ” 

My  heart  fell,  but  presently  I told  myself  reas- 
suringly that  he  could  never  think  Alfred  that , 
at  any  rate.  I suppose,  discreet  as  I fancied  my 
silence  to  be,  there  was  something  suspicious 
about  it,  for  my  father  glanced  curiously  at  me 
after  a while,  and  said : 

“ What  do  you  say  to  going  up  next  week  and 
having  a taste  of  town  life  for  a month,  An- 
nette ?” 

“I  should  like  it,  but  not  just  yet,”  I stam- 
mered. 

“Not  just  yet ! Why,  what  is  the  girl  think- 
ing of?  If  we  don’t  go  now,  the  season  will  be 
over  before  we  get  there.  ” 

“Papa,  I can’t  get  ready,”  I pleaded ; “ there 
are  so  many  things  for  me  to  get;  you  know — 
dresses,  and  a bonnet,  and — and — all  sorts  of 
things.” 

“Bless  the  child!  get  them  in  town,  to  be 
sure ; you  couldn’t  get  any  thing  down  here  that 
would  be  fit  for  London  in  your  own  eyes  in  a 
week.  You  have  no  other  reason  for  not  want- 
ing to  go  now,  have  you  ?”  he  continued,  sharply. 

I leaned  my  chin  on  my  hand,  and  made  no 
reply. 

“Well,  well,  Annette,”  he  said,  kindly,  “I 
know  enough  of  human  nature  to  sympathize 
with  the  reticence  a girl  displays  when  she  is  not 
sure  of  something  of  which  she” wishes  to  be  sure. 
If  I am  not  very  much  mistaken  that  is  your  case 
now ; trust  me  when  you  can,  my  child,  and  the 
sooner  you  can  the  better.  ” 

“My  dear,  dear  father,”  I cried,  jumping  up 
and  going  round  and  putting  my  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  my  head  on  his  breast,  as  I had  been 
wont  to  do  when  about  to  confess  some  childish 
peccadillo ; “ I will  trust  you  now — now,  this  mo- 
ment.” Then  I paused,  tongue-tied,  and  crush- 
ed by  the  recollection  of  the  strict  secrecy  Alfred 
had  almost  commanded  me  to  observe  when  we 
came  to  our  private  understanding. 

Ah ! as  that  pang  of  remembrance  assailed  my 
heart  and  brain,  what  a miserable  business  I felt 
it  to  be ! How  I longed  to  be  free  to  confess  all 
my  hopes  and  all  my  fears  to  that  good,  that 
frank,  chivalrous  gentleman  whom  I was  so 
proud  to  call  my  father ! But  I could  not.  I 
dared  not  break  my  word  to  Alfred,  for  fear  of 
the  “consequences”  with  which  he  had  vaguely 
threatened  me.  Ah,  me  ! men  do  not  know  half 
the  mischief  they  do  when  they  burden  a young 
girl’s  soul  in  this  way. 

Heavily  freighted  as  I was  with  my*secret  en- 
gagement— with  what  I thought  then  ray  'most 
delicious  and  honorable  secret — I yet  managed 
to  keep  up  a keen  interest  in  all  the  projected 
gayeties  that  were  to  take  place  at  Woodside. 
And  this  brings  me  to  my  starting-point — name- 
ly, the  first  week  of  a bright  July,  when  pleasure 
reigned  lord  of  all,  from  the  basement  to  the 
attic  of  the  “Squire’s”  home. 

“Dearest  Annette,— They  are  all  come;  bring 
your  warmest  congratulations  for  me  to-night,  for 
Lord  Boynton  seems  positively  to  rejoice  at  being  here 
again.  Yours  ever. 

‘‘Gertrude  Dene.” 

This  tvas  the  substance  of  a note  I received 
by  the  hand  of  a special  messenger  one  morning 
early ; and  from  the  sly  and  scrubby  hand  of  the 
same  little  boy  I had  slidden  into  my  own  these 
few  words  from  the  man  to  whom  1 had  volun- 
tarily surrendered  the  rule  of  my  life : 

“ Dari.ino  A.,— I came  last  night,  and  live  on  the 
thoughts  of  seeing  you  this  evening.  Do  be  careful ; 

I will  not  be  offended  at  a little  coolness. 

“Yours  eternally—” 

Here  followed  a hieroglyphic  which  might 
have  been  intended  to  represent  the  initials  A. 
D.,  or  might,  with  equal  justice,  have  been  taken 
for  any  other  possible  alphabetical  combination. 

My  father  was  going  to  dine  at  Woodside  that 
evening,  and  at  half  past  seven  I started  with 
him  in  the  ponv-carriage,  with  a fluttering  feel- 
ing in  my  heart  that  nullified  all  my  efforts  at 
polite  conversation.  That  little  suggestion  my 
lover  had  offered  as  to  my  demeanor  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a hint  as  to  what  his  own  would  be. 
And  the  idea  of  coolness  from  him  then  went 
like  an  ice-bolt  through  my  heart. 

We  were  the  last  to  arrive ; still  there  was 
time  for  me  to  observe  before  dinner  was  an- 
nounced that  my  father  and  Lord  Boynton 
seemed  to  be  very  heartily  glad  to  see  one 
another  again.  There  was  also  time  for  me  to 
observe  that  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the  room 
appeared  to  be  a very  pretty  woman,  sumptuous- 
ly dressed  in  white  silk  and  black  laces,  who  was 
finally  consigned  to  the  care  of  my  lover  to  take 
in  to  dinner. 

By-and-by,  in  the  evening,  long  before  I had 
exchanged  any  other  word  than  a formal  how 
d’ye  do  with  Alfred,  I asked  Miss  Dene  who  the 
fair  stranger  was. 

“She  is  so  exquisite,”  Gertrude  said,  raptur- 
ously ; “you  never  saw  any  thing  like  her. 
Just  look  at  that  Chantilly  lace!  real,  every  bit 
of  it ; and  Alfred  says  that  eveiy  thing  in  her 
house  is  equally  perfect.  ’’ 

“Who  is  she?”  I interrupted,  pettishly. 

“ Mrs.  Lome — a widow,  and  immensely  rich  ; 
it  argues  yourself  unknown  not  to  know  her,  Al- 
fred says.  It  was  a great  thing  to  get  her  here ; 
but  to  tell  the  truth”  (here  she  lowered  her  voice 
mysteriously,  and  affected  in  a bright-eyed  man- 
ner that  was  one  of  her  numerous  affectations  to 
make  sure  of  my  sympathy) — “but  to  tell  the 
truth,  I believe  that  Alfred  is  the  attraction.” 

I felt  the  face  that  my  father  had  aailfd  > sp - 
beautiful  only  the  other  day  stiffen-  lute  tfce- 


semblance  of  an  ugly,  revengeful  mask  as  she 
spoke.  But  I summoned  some  of  that  pride  of 
which  every  young  girl  possesses  a fund  to  my 
aid,  and  said : 

“And  is  she  the  attraction  that  brings  him 
here  ?” 

“That  we  can’t  tell  yet;  I only  know  it  was 
by  his  desire  that  she  was  invited,”  Gertrude 
said,  flippantly.  And  then  the  gentlemen  came 
into  the  room,  and  she  went  off  to  places  that 
were  accessible  to  Lord  Boynton.  It  happened, 
however,  that  Lord  Boynton  did  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  thus  magnanimously  given 
by  the  fair  foe  to  his  liberty.  On  the  contrarv 
he  stood  near  to  me,  talking  to  my  father ; and 
T,  too,  soon  became  absorbed  in  the  conversation. 

They  were  talking  about  something  that  my 
youngest  brother,  Albert  Thorne,  had  written 
lately,  something  that  removed  him  far  above 
the  rank  of  a mere  press-man,  and  that  was 
causing  him  to  be  very  highly  thought  of.  As 
they  talked  of  him  Mrs.  Lorme  roused  herself 
from  her  lassitude  and  came  forward,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  more  than  one  of  us  said,  with 
animation, 

“ Are  you  speaking  of  that  Prince  of  Bohemia, 
Albert  Thorne  ?” 

My  father  bowed,  and  then  laughingly  added 
that  he  did  not  know  that  his  son  was  openly  and 
avowedly  a citizen  of  that  land  of  the  free. 

“ Yes  he  is,”  she  said,  sparkling  as  she  spoke, 
in  a way  that  was  as  soothing  to  my  sisterly 
vanity  as  it  was  to  the  lately  roused  jealousy  on 
account  of  Alfred  Dene,  “yes  he  is ; and  let  me 
tell  you  that  if  I were  a power,  and  ever  formed  a 
belle  alliance,  with  any  other,  it  would  be  with 
that  bonniest  of  all  bonny  kingdoms.” 

“You  agree  with  our  latest  lost  and  hardly 
spared  young  literary  light,  Geoffrey  Prowse, 
then ; he  wrote : 

“‘Though  the  latitude’s  rather  uncertain. 

And  the  longitude  likewise  is  vague. 

That  person  I pity  who  knows  not  the  city, 

The  beautiful  city  of  Prague.’” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Thorne,  I do  most  heartily  agree 
with  him.  Will  you  introduce  me  to  your  daugh- 
ter?” she  added,  with  a most  winning  grace;  and 
the  next  moment  my  hand  was  taken  and  cord- 
ially pressed  by  the  woman  I had  almost  regard- 
ed as  my  rival. 

For  more  than  an  hour  she  sat  by  me,  talking 
of  art  and  literature  and  Albert,  and  I could  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  last  was  the  most  inter- 
esting topic  to  her.  She  told  me  where  she  lived 
— “a  gem  of  a house  in  Benton  Street;”  and 
how  she  lived — “one  of  a mediocre  conventional 
society,  through  which  your  brother  and  others 
of  that  ilk  gleam  like  meteors  at  rare  intervals 
and  I should  have  been  quite  happy  in  her  society 
if  I had  only  had  one  word  from  Alfred. 

At  last,  just  before  we  were  going  away,  and 
just  after  lovely  Mrs.  Lorme  had  volunteered  a 
visit  to  me  the  following  day,  my  tardy  lover 
found  his  way  to  my  side. 

In  extenuation  of  my  infatuation  for  him  I 
ought  to  say  that  Alfred  Dene  was  as  handsome 
as  a star.  A tall,  lithe  young  Apollo,  with  nut- 
brown  curly  hair  tipped  with  gold,  and  eyes  of 
that  tawny  hazel  hue  that,  aided  by  their  thick, 
dark  lashes,  always  look  so  much  more  than  they 
mean.  Moreover,  he  had  a very  seductive  man- 
ner, a very  polished,  easy  grace  of  bearing,  and 
— he  was  my  first  love,  and  I was  only  eighteen. 

“We  have  conducted  ourselves  miraculously 
well  to-night,”  he  said,  complacently,  as  he  sat 
down  by  me  on  the  chair  that  Mrs.  Lorme  had 
just  vacated.  “I  defy  the  most  vigilant  of  do- 
mestic detectives  to  discover  any  thing,  if  w e only 
go- on  like  this.” 

“If  we  go  on  like  this,  it  w'ould  be  as  well  that 
there  should  be  nothing  to  discover,”  I answered, 
coldly. 

“My  deal*,  impulsive  Annette,”  he  whispered, 
“ why  in  the  world  should  we  make  public  what 
is  so  deliciously  our  own  ? We  know  it ; isn’t 
that  sufficient  ?” 

“Quite  for  you,  apparently,”  I said,  as  care- 
lessly as  I could.  And  then  he  asked,  eagerly : 

“ What  has  she  been  saying  to  you?” 

‘ ‘ Mrs.  Lorme  ? — man  y things.  Among  others, 
that  she  is  a great  admirer  of  the  genihs,  as  she 
is  pleased  to  call  it,  of  my  brother  Albert.  ’’ 

“The  deuce  she  is,”  he  muttered,  thoughtful- 
ly. “ She’s  rich  enough  to  indulge  her  caprices, 
too,”  he  added.  Then  he  seemed  to  recollect' 
himself,  and  asked  me  if  I could  arrange  to  see 
him  to-morrow. 

“Yes,  Alfred,  if  you’ll  come  to  my  father’s 
house,”  I said,  decidedly;  “but  I’ll  do  nothing 
more  clandestine.” 

“ Don’t  speak  so  loud ; my  mother  will  hear 
you!”  he  said,  in  an  evident  terror  that  roused 
afresh  all  my  ire  and  pride.  Before  I could  re- 
tort my  father  had  come  to  take  me  awray,  and  I 
had  no  excuse  for  not  taking  Alfred  Dene’s  arm 
to  lead  me  out  of  the  room. 

“ Do  be  careful,  my  own  darling,”  he  whis- 
pered, softly,  as  we  walked  through  the  hall. 
“ This  will  not  be  for  long,  and  when  it’s  over 
we  shall  laugh  about  it.” 

“You  may,”  I thought,  “but  I never  shall  ;** 
and  then  I uttered  a little  fervent,  fierce  prayer 
for  strength  to  be  granted  to  my  heart  to  enable 
me  to  break  my  fetters  ere  they  humbled  me  still 
farther. 

We  had  a very  silent  drive  home ; but  when 
my  father  had  lifted  me  out  of  the  pony-carriage 
very  tenderly,  and  the  boy  had  driven  round  to 
the  stable,  he  said,  as  we  paused  to  look  at  the 
moonlight  effects  before  wre  went  into  the  house, 

“ Are  you  ready  to  trust  me  yet,  Annette?” 

I did  not  feel  a bit  afraid  of  him,  or  abashed 
before  him  then.  I just  looked  frankly  up  in  his 
dear,  kind,  honest  face,  and  said, 

“ Not  just  yet,  but  I shall  soon.”  And  for  re- 
ply fr§p|>bji|s^nf|qn|mjy  shoulder  confidingly, 
and  sent  Re  to  my  rest  with  the  blessed  convic- 
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part  more  frequently  to  their  children,  would 
work  marvels  in  the  way  of  establishing  that  no- 
ble system  of  mutual  trust  which  is  the  real  basis 
of  family  happiness. 

I was*  lured,  despite  my  resolution  to  do  no- 
thing more  clandestine,  into  having  a meeting 
with  Alfred  Dene  the  following  morning.  He 
told  me,  apparently,  a good  deal  about  his  pri- 
vate affairs.  That  is  to  say,  he  told  me  several 
things  that  made  me  take  rather  a forlorn  view 
of  our  prospects  of  ever  being  more  to  one  another 
than  we  now  were. 

“You  see,  being  only  a treasury-clerk  on  £;">  00 
a year,  it  would  be  madness  on  my  part  to  think 
of  marrying  on  that,”  he  said,  mournfully. 

“ But  marriage  is  a thing  of  the  future  ; con- 
cealment in  the  present  is  all  I dislike,”  I urged, 
vehemently. 

“ My  darling,  you  talk  like  a child  ; you  were 
reasonable  enough  the  other  day ; now  you  are 
unreasonable,  and  a little  unjust.  If  we  avowed 
our  attachment,  it  would  be  talked  about  and  op- 
posed, and — and — I’m  sure  you’re  too  delicate- 
minded  to  desire  notoriety  of  that  sort.” 

“ I’m  too  delicate-minded  to  like  deceiving  my 
father,”  I said,  gloomily.  “Oh,  Alfred,  if  you 
knew  how  grandly  gentle  he  was  in  his  treatment 
or  me  when  he  first  found  out  that  I had  some- 
thing to  conceal — ” 

“ Has  he  found  out  that?”  he  interrupted,  in 
a most  unheroically  alarmed  way. 

“ Yes,  he  has.  My  father  is  not  indifferent  to 
me,  or  to  what  concerns  my  honor  and  happi- 
ness,” I said,  in  a little  high-flown  strain,  that 
was  pardonable  enough  considering  my  age  and 
the  circumstances. 

“Then  he’ll  find  out  what  it  is  soon,”  Alfred 
said,  with  genuine  annoyance.  “I  did  think 
you  cared  more  for  me,  Annette ; you  don’t  real- 
ize all  that  this  will  entail.  As  sure  as  a gun, 
my  mother  will  get  my  father  to  cut  off  my  al- 
lowance.” 

“What  a price  to  pay  for  your  love!”  I 
thought ; but  I only  said, 

“You  shall  not  be  such  a sufferer ; I will  tell 
my  father  this,  and  then  your  family  will  be 
spared.  I will  say  to  him  that  I have  been  in 
a dream,  but  that  I'm  awake  now ; in  other 
words,  I will  tell  him  that  there  is  nothing  more 
between  us.” 

“In  other  words,  yon  will  make  him  believe 
me  to  be  a rascal,”  he  said,  warmly;  “ besides, 
my  dear  girl,  I am  not  going  to  give  you  up,  I 
can  tell  you  that.  I counsel  a little  justifiable 
concealment,  and  you’re  oft’ on  the  high  ropes  at 
once,  like  a woman.  You  don’t  want  to  have 
done  with  me,  Annette?” 

He  put  his  arm  round  me  as  he  spdke,  and 
pressed  his  lips  to  mine.  And,  fool  that  I was, 

I submitted  to  the  caress,  and  let  the  man  per- 
suade me  against  my  own  judgment. 

‘ ‘ I have  a fortnight’s  holiday,  dearest,  ” he  said, 
presently  ; “let  ns  spend  it  in  peace ; let  us  make 
it  an  idyl  - a sunny  spot  to  look  back  upon,  what- 
ever comes.  ” 

1 did  not  like  the  possible  meaning  of  the  two 
last  words ; but  I did  like  him  so  very  much  that 
I agreed  that  it  would  be  a delightful  thing  to  do ; 
only  how  were  we  to  do  it  ? 

“Meet  me  here  every  morning,”  he  said, 
promptly.  “You  won’t  grudge  me  an  hour 
or  two,  will  you,  my  love,  my  darling?  Meet 
me  here,  where  no  prying  eyes  can  see  us,  and 
no  inquisitive  ears  hear  us.  ‘ Stay  with  me, 
lady,  while  you  may,’”  he  continued,  passion- 
ately, quoting  Owen  Meredith,  of  whose  writ- 
ings, by-the-way,  he  knew  me  to  be  inordinately 
fond  at  that  epoch ; “ ‘ for  life’s  so  sad,  this  hour’s 
so  sweet.’  ” 

“ And  of  an  evening  you  will  be  distant  to  me 
and  devoted  to  Mrs.  Lorme  ?”  I questioned. 

“Pshaw!  Mrs.  Lorme — she’s  a blind,  that’s 
all,”  he  said,  in  some  confusion.  “The  people 
at  home  take  it  for  granted  that  I ought  to  be  at 
her  feet ; so  I am  obliged  to  humor  their  suspi- 
cions, that’s  all.  ” Then  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  saiid  it  was  time  to  go,  and  I was  free  to  go 
into  the  house  and  await  the  advent  of  my  self- 
invited  guest,  Mrs.  Lorme. 

She  came  at  length,  looking  lovelier  than  she 
had  looked  on  the  previous  night,  and  for  a few 
minutes  I felt  more  jealous  of  her  than  before. 

But  my  jealousy  fled  and  gave  room  for  a feeling 
of  even  greater  misery  when  she  said  : 

‘ * I’m  an  older  woman  than  you,  Miss  Thorne ; 
but  I wouldn’t  rest  my  claim  to  be  heard  by  you 
on  that  fact  alone,  if  I didn’t  take  a great  inter- 
est in  your’family.  Don’t  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  Alfred  Dene.  I venture  to  say  this  because 
I know  him  to  be  a most  insidious  wooer  and  a 
most  untrustworthy  man.  ” 

Again  an  ice-bolt  went  through  my  heart,  but 
I was  dumb. 

“ They,  the  girls,  think  that  I am  here  because 
I love  their  brother,”  she  resumed;  “whereas 
the  truth  is  that  I am  here  solely  because  I love 
yours.” 

The  vivid  blush  that  spread  over  her  beautiful 
face  as  she  spoke,  the  pure,  proud  light  that  came 
into  her  eyes,  testified  to  her  truth.  Wonder- 
ingly  I waited  to  hear  more. 

“Albert  and  I were  only  just  engaged  when  I 
got  this  invitation  from  the  Denes  ; and  hearing 
of  your  beauty  from  your  brother,  I judged,  and 
judged  rightly  I fear,  that  Mr.  Alfred  Dene 
would  not  have  known  you  without  being  true 
to  himself  and  false  to  you.  So  I begged  Albert 
to  keep  silence  about  our  little  plans  until  I had 
been  down  here.  I have  not  come  too  soon. 

Alfred  Dene  is  a traitor ! ” 

“ How  dare  you  say  it  of  him?”  I sobbed. 

“Because  it  is  the  truth.  I marked  his  re- 
serve toward  you  last  night ; it  is  a manner  that 
I have  seen  him  adopt  to  another  girl  whom  he 
had  led  into  the  error  of  believing  in  him.  I 
marked  his  agitatioirthis  monijug  wjh^o  he  came 
to  me  with  his  falservoOT-L'*- ‘ ’ '■  / 
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loves — money?”  she  said,  calmly.  “I  would 
not  desecrate  my  engagement  to  your  brother 
Albert  by  telling  him  of  it.  I only  repulsed 
him  with  the  scorn  he  merits.  That  was  at 
twelve  this  morning.  Tell  me  the  truth,  dear 
Annette,  has  he  not  been  with  you  since  then  ?” 

1 bowed  my  head  in  silent  shame,  and  she 
generously  would  not  press  me  for  words. 

“ Dear  Annette,”  she  said,  kissing  me,  “ treat 
this  matter  as  it  deserves  to  be  treated.  Tell 
him  you  know  him  for  what  he  is,  and  have 
done  with  him ; or,  stay — give  him  one  lesson. 
You  will  not  object  to  humbling  a thing  so 
mean  ?” 

“ What  will  you  have  me  do?”  I asked. 

“Do?  Come  up  to  town  to-day  with  your 
father ; I will  go  too ; but  they  must  not  know 
that  we  act  in  concert.  I will  develop  my  plan 
to  y6ur  father,  and  if  he  approves  of  it  you  will 
consent  ?” 

I agreed  to  this,  still  being  in  a dream,  and 
before  nightfall  1 was  located  with  my  father  at 
the  Langham  Hotel. 

They  considerately  said  nothing  to  me  about 
my  discomfiture  for  the  next  few  days,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  my  brother  and  Mrs. 
Lorme  appeared  to  be  very  busy.  At  the  end 
of  the  few  days  they  told  me  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  be  married,  very  quietly,  at  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  the  following  day.  “Only 
papa  and  you  will  be  present,  Annette,  and  per- 
haps one  other  friend,”  Albert  said. 

“ Who  is  the  other  friend?”  I asked. 

“Well,  I hope  you’ll  not  object;  but,  know- 
ing how  fond  Alfred  Dene  is  of  every  thing 
clandestine,  I have  written  to  tell  him  that  I 
am  going  to  make  a secret  marriage  to-morrow, 
and  to  beg  him  to  do  me  the  service  of  being  my 
groomsman.  It  will  be  the  easiest  way  for  you 
to  get  out  of  your  little  difficulty  with  him,  dear, 
without  a regular  explanation  and  exposure,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing ; seeing  the  conjunction  of 
Trixy,  you,  and  myself,  he  will  understand  that 
he  is  seen  through,  and  you  will  be  free  without 
loss  of  dignity.” 

I did  not  like  the  idea  of  such  a denouement  to 
my  first  romance,  but  I had  been  such  a weak 
guide  to  myself  that  I could  not  do  other  than 
let  them  guide  me  now.  Accordingly,  the  fol- 
lowing day  I arrayed  myself  in  the  pretty  bride- 
maid’s  dress  that  Trixy  Lorme  had  had  provided 
for  me  by  her  own  milliner,  and  went  to  St. 
George’s  with  my  father. 

We  all  seemed  to  arrive  together.  My  brother 
and  his  groomsman  had  barely  had  time  to  reach 
the  altar-rails  and  turn  round  before  my  father 
and  I,  and  the  bride,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an 
old  friend,  her  lawyer,  were  close  upon  them. 
The  sen-ice  commenced  at  once ; it  was  over 
before  I found  the  courage  to  look  up  at  Alfred 
Dene’s  face.  It  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  he 
palpably  had  to  constrain  himself  strongly  in 
order  to  remain  to  the  end. 

When  we  were  signing  in  the  vestry  he  took 
his  hat  up,  and,  with  a brief  “ wish  for  her  wel- 
fare” to  the  bride,  he  went  away  without  one 
word  to  the  others.  My  father  followed  him 
out  into  the  square,  and  there  spoke  his  last 
words  to  the  found-out  man.  He  told  me  their 
substance  afterward. 

“ I am  afraid  that  you  were  a little  disappoint- 
ed this  morning,  Mr.  Dene;  let  it  be  a warning 
to  you  not  to  dabble  in  any  thing  clandestine 
again,  and  be  thankful  that  instead  of  being  hum- 
bugged you  did  not  get  a horse-whipping.  ” 

On  the  whole  I am  thankful  for  my  experi- 
ence. I took  to  my  pen  earnestly  as  a diver- 
sion, and  my  pen  has  v eil  repaid  me.  I only 
write  prose  fiction ; if  I wrote  poetry  I would 
say,  with  L.  E.  L.  : 


But  it  was  love  that  taught  me  song." 


CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

A vert  gentle,  brave,  and  noble-spirited  wo- 
man was  Charlotte  Bronte.  Fragile  of  form, 
and  tremulous  as  an  aspen  leaf,  she  had  an  en- 
ergy of  mind  and  a heroism  of  character  capable 
of  real  things  in  private  life  as  admirable  as  any 
of  the  fine  delineations  in  her  works  of  fiction. 
Nothing  she  has  ever  done  seems  to  me  more 
truthful,  more  magnanimous,  and  more  touch- 
ing than  the  brief  preface  she  wrote  to  a new 
edition  of  her  sister’s  novel  of  “ Wuthering 
Heights.”  Emily  was  dead  ; her  novel  had  not 
been  appreciated ; not  well  spoken  of  by  the 
critics ; not  well  received  by  the  public ; and 
mainly  in  consequence  of  frequent  violations,  in 
no  instance  of  the  reality  of  the  characters  she 
had  so  wonderfully  portrayed  in  their  time  and 
place,  but  violations  of  the  so-called  “taste  of 
the  day,”  which  does  not  permit  country  squires 
and  others  to  swear  in  oaths  with  proper  spell- 
ing, but  only  by  a first  and  last  letter,  and  a 
hushing-up  dash,  to  mark  the  prudent  author’s 
disapproval  of  a profane  tongue.  There  were 
also  some  other  startling  excrescences,  but  only 
as  the  excess  of  force  in  the  reality  of  the  pic- 
tures, all  very  pardonable  in  the  first  work  of  a 
young  author.  “ Wuthering  Heights”  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  novels  ever  written  in  the 
English  language,  or  any  other  language.  It 
did  indeed  deserve  a better  fate.  Emily  Bronte 
died  without  receiving  any  public  recognition  of 
her  genius,  and  although  the  inward  fangs  of  a 
fatal  disease  were  doing  their  certain  work,  the 
world  might  perhaps  have  had  another  creation 
from  that  so  potent  spirit ; and  in  any  case  the 
feeling  of  some  public  acknowledgment  that  she 
had  not  lived,  and  felt,  and  thought,  and  labored 
in  vain,  would  have  helped  to  smooth  her  death- 
pillow,  and  to  have  made  the  brief  remaining 
period  of  her  generous  sister’s  own  life  more 
happy.  With  what  earnest  emotion  does  Char- 
lotte Bronte  strive  in  that  preface  to  place  her 
m’s  fame  beside,  or  above,  her  own;  with 
"|noble  yet  almost  tearful  energy  she  seems 


to  keep  down  her  reproaches  of  the  shallow  judg- 
ment, the  prudery-,  and  want  of  perception,  which 
had  refused  to  admit  Emily  to  her  rightful  place 
among  writers  of  fiction!  The  ancient  Romans 
used  to  set  up  a statue  to  “Success,”  and  wor- 
shiped it  as  a god.  What  could  the  figure  have 
been  like,  one  wonders?  Such  a deity  could 
not  well  be  set  up,  admissibly  and  substantially 
as  such,  in  modern  times;  but,  O Discretion! 
how  often  do  we  notice  that  for  want  of  thee 
the  best  things  may  fail  utterly,  while,  with  thine 
aid,  mediocrity  in  all  shapes  may  become  most 
prosperous ! 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  long-continued  drought  of  the  past  season  has 
been  severely  felt  in  almost  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  has  been  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  unusual 
heat  which  preceded  it.  Much  as  it  has  disturbed 
city  residents,  the  farmers  in  the  country  have  been 
the  chief  sufferers.  Happy  they  w-ho  have  unfailing 
springs  upon  their  land ! Both  crops  and  cattle  have 
been  parched  for  lack  of  water.  Some  complaints 
have  been  made  concerning  the  impurities  of  the  Cro- 
ton water  in  this  city.  It  is  true  that  the  extremely 
warm,  dry  weather  of  the  past  season  so  reduced  the 
natural  flow  of  the  Croton  River  as  to  render  the  sup- 
ply of  water  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Con- 
sequently the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
Board  purchased  some  lakes  in  Putnam  County,  the 
waters  from  which  have  been  turned  into  the  Croton 
River  above  the  Croton  Dam.  The  quantity  supplied 
from  these  sources  has  for  several  weeks  varied  from 
thirty  to  sixty  millions  of  gallons ; and  without  this 
the  city  would  have  been  destitute  of  water.  The  in- 
convenience, therefore,  to  which  residents  of  New  York 
have  been  subjected  was,  on  the  whole,  comparatively 
slight  They  should  remember  the  thousands  of  wells 
in  country  places  that  are  entirely  dry,  and  thankfully 
take  the  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  more  thor- 
oughly filtering  the  water  they  use. 

Cornell  University  has  received  nearly  three  hundred 
new  pupils  this  fall.  In  consequence  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  students  four  additional  professors  have  been 
elected,  among  whom  is  Mr.  O.  P.  Cornell,  a son  of  the 
founder.  The  library  of  the  University  already  num- 
bers 30,000  volumes.  It  contains  the  private  library 
collected  by  Charles  Anthon,  entire— 8000  volumes  in 
all ; the  library  of  Franz  Bopp,  Professor  of  Compar- 
ative Philology  in  the  University  of  Berlin ; Goldwin 
Smith’s  private  library,  3500  volumes,  and  he  has  given 
$2200  for  books,  in  addition,  this  year ; President  White 
has  bought  $10,000  worth  of  books  for  the  University, 
and  has  also  lately  added  to  the  library  1200  very  valu- 
able volumes  on  architecture;  Mr.  William  Kelly,  of 
Rhinebeck,  has  given  $2250  for  mathematical  hooks ; 
Mr.  Cornell  has  just  added  $1000  to  a former  gift  of 
$500  for  agricultural  books;  the  British  Government 
has  presented  2400  volumes  of  British  patents,  from 
1611  to  18T0,  and  the  volumes  will  increase  at  the  rate 
of  100  a year.  These  volumes,  which  are  still  in  Lon- 
don, are  to  be  rebound,  and  the  plates,  which  are  on 
thin  paper,  are  to  be  backed,  at  a cost  of  £1400. 

The  widow  of  Audubon,  the  naturalist,  resides  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  is  over  eighty  years  of  age. 
A short  time  ago  the  350  beautiful  copper-plates,  from 
which  Audubon’s  “ Birds  of  America”  was  printed, 
were  to  be  sold  at  anction  in  this  city,  for  her  benefit. 
The  sale,  however,  was  postponed  at  the  request  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  until  it  could 
be  decided  whether  the  Board  would  buy  them.  These 
plates  weigh  3360  pounds,  and  were  engraved  in  Lon- 
don in  1832  and  1833,  at  a cost  of  £20,000.  The  orig- 
inal drawings  have  been  deposited  with  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  $3000  having  been  subscribed  by 
wealthy  persons  to  keep  them  in  this  city. 

A French  physician,  Dr.  Maydien,  has  revived  an  old 
practice  of  administering  shot  as  a remedy  for  bilious 
colic.  His  method  is  to  take  No.  5 shot,  after  care- 
fully washing  them  with  sweet  oil,  and  give  a desert- 
spoonful  every  half  hour.  He  claims  that  in  five  or 
six  hours  the  vomiting  ceases. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  that  fish  contains  all  the 
constituent  elements  of  a perfectly  composed  food. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  received  his  English 
education  from  Professor  Thatcher,  of  Yale  College. 
While  the  Professor  was  studying  in  Germany  he  be- 
came tutor  to  the  young  prince,  and  taught  him  what 
he  knows  of  the  English  language. 

In  1815  the  Paris  SToniteur  thus  recorded,  from  day 
to  day,  the  progress  of  Napoleon  I.  from  Elba  to  Paris : 


“ The  Anthropophagist  has  Escaped.” 
“The  Corsican  Ogre  has  Landed.” 


“The  Tiger  is  Coming.” 

“The  Monster  has  Slept  at  Grenoble.” 

“ The  Tyrant  has  Arrived  at  Lyons.” 

“ The  Usurper  has  been  Seen  in  the  Environs  of  Par- 

“ Bonaparte  Advances  Toward,  but  Will  Never  En- 


in the  early  days  of  Household  Words,  the  only  reg- 
ular staff-contributors  of  original  articles  were  Mr. 
Dickens,  the  acting  editor,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Horne.  Oc- 
casionally an  article  was  jointly  written.  One  day 
Mr.  Dickens  proposed  to  Mr.  Home  a paper  on  “ Chat- 
ham Dock-yard,”  and  the  subject  being  approved,  they 
w-ent  early  to  the  place,  where  observations  and  notes 
might  be  made.  “Now,”  said  Mr.  Dickens,  this  arti- 
cle will  naturally  divide  itself  into  two  parts,  which 
we  can  afterward  dove-tail  together — viz.,  the  works 
of  the  dock-yard,  and  the  fortifications  and  country 
scenery  around.  Which  will  you  take  ?”  Mr.  Home 
at  once  replied  that  the  works  of  the  dock-yard  seemed 
most  promising.  Dickens  smiled  and  said,  “Then 
we’ll  meet  here  again  at  a quarter  of  five.  I am  glad 
you  made  that  choice,  for  this  is  a sort  of  native  place 
of  mine.  I was  a school-boy  here,  and  have  juvenile 
memories  and  associations  all  round  the  country  out- 
skirts.” Few  literary  men  would  have  suppressed  a 
strong  personal  feeling  on  such  an  occasion  before 
the  choice  was  made.  To  the  joint  article  thus  pre- 
pared Mr.  Dickens  gave  the  title  of  “One  Man  in  a 
Dock-yard,”  thus  again  sinking  his  own  personality. 

A writer  in  Good  Health  says  that  the  average  weight, 
all  the  year  round,  of  that  portion  of  a woman’s  cloth- 
ing which  is  supported  from  the  waist  is  between  ten 
and  fifteen  ponnds;  and  that  if  a worn 
fenced  to  carry  such  a weight  about  in  tl 


number  of  years,  for  some  great  crime,  the  punish- 
ment would  be  denounced  as  an  inhuman  one;  yet 
thousands  of  women  daily  endure  such  a punishment 
voluntarily,  because  it  is  the  custom,  and  because  they 
do  not  know  the  bad  effects  likely  to  follow  it  The 
writer  earnestly  counsels  women  — not  to  adopt  an 
attire  similar  to  that  worn  by  men,  but  to  have  their 
clothing  suspended  from  the  shoulders,  by  which 
dangerous  pressure  on  abdominal  muscles  would  bo 
avoided. 

Jennie  Lind  and  Florence  Nightingale  are  among 
the  London  Committee  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  European  war. 

All  the  property  of  Admiral  Farragnt  was  left  by  his 
will  to  his  wife  and  son.  The  total  value  of  it  is  stated 
to  be  $200,000. 

Bismarck  is  said  to  have  some  poetry  in  him,  and 
that  on  approaching  Nancy  on  the  Moselle,  lie  became 
sentimental,  and  thus  addressed  the  “ French  damsel 
“ ’Tis  here  I’d  fly  to  meet  thee  still 
At  sound  of  the  vesper  bell, 

In  the  starry  light 
Of  a summer  night 


Against HHBi 

Old  Nap,  young  Nap,  and  all  their  train, 

I’ve  come  to  the  Moselle.” 

From  Rio  Janeiro  we  hear  a report  of  a contemplated 
visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  the  United  States. 
The  object  of  his  visit  is  to  gather  information  which 
may  prove  useful  to  him  in  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs in  the  vast  country  over  which  he  rules. 

Bouchet,  the  colored  Freshman  at  Yale  College,  is 
said  to  have  passed  by  far  the  best  examination  of  any 
of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  candidates.  The  young 
man  is  a resident  of  New  Haven,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  graduated  from  the  leading  preparatory 
school  of  the  city,  valedictorian  of  his  class.  What 
rank  he  will  take  in  ’74  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  German  soldier  finds  his  sausage  as  important 
to  him  as  his  needle-gun.  The  government  supplies 
the  army  with  a sort  of  sausage  made  of  pease-meal, 
onions,  spices,  and  bacon.  It  is  so  made  that  it  will 
keep  a long  time,  and,  in  fact,  needs  no  further  cook- 
ing, and  is  only  put  into  hot  water  before  eating,  when 
this  can  be  done.  It  is  both  palatable  and  nutritions. 
In  Cologne  several  buildings  are  appropriated  to  the 
manufacture  of  this  sausage,  and  over  two  thousand 
men  employed. 

A census-taker  interviewed  a woman  whose  family 
might  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  vagabond 
order,  and  the  following  conversation  ensued : 

Cf.nhub-takkr.  “ What  is  your  occupation  ?” 

Woman.  “I  work  myself  to  the  bone  trying  to  get 
something  to  eat  in  the  house,  and  to  pay  the  rent” 

Census-taker.  “What  does  your  son  do”  (a  man  of 
twenty- two),  “or  what  is  his  trade?” 

Woman.  “He  never  had  any  trade,  and  he  don’t  do 
any  thing  to  my  knowledge  but  get  drunk,  and  come 
home  and  abuse  his  mother.” 

Census-taker.  “ What  does  your  daughter  do  ?”  (A 
^irl  of  eighteen,  who  looked  on  with  a simper  on  her 

Woman.  “She  used  to  work  in  a factory,  but  she 
don’t  do  any  thing  now  but  gad  the  streets,  and  leave 
me  to  do  the  work.” 

Census-taker.  “ Do  the  two  children  go  to  school  ?” 

Woman.  “No,  Sir;  I’ve  tried  to  make  them  go  to 
school,  but  a regiment  of  soldiers  couldn’t  keep  them 
there ; so  I let  them  go  where  they  please,  and  maybe 
they’ll  live  to  repent  it.” 

The  first  music  printed  in  New  England  was  in  1609, 
and  the  earliest  collection  preserved  was  published  in 
1688,  and  contains  thirteen  tunes.  In  1713  the  first  or- 
gan  in  the  country  was  set  up  in  King’s  Chapel.  It 
remained  unpacked  for  seven  months,  but  when  it  was 
set  up  it  became  at  once  a wonder.  One  old  lady  thought 
it  was  “ a pretty  box  of  whistles,  but  an  aw'ful  way  to 
spend  the  Sabbath.”  About  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  custom  of  “deaconing”  out  the  hymns  was 
abolished,  amidst  much  opposition.  In  one  instance, 
when  the  deacon  persisted  in  lining  out  the  hymn,  he 
was  overborne  by  the  choir,  and  left  the  church  in 
tears,  but  was  afterward  censured  by  the  church.  In 
another  case,  a deacon  waited  until  the  choir  finished, 
and  then  commenced  lining  out  the  hymn,  prefacing 
it  by  saying:  “The  world’s  people  have  sung,  now'  let 
the  Lord's  people  sing.  ” The  first  instrument  brought 
to  aid  church-music  was  the  pitchpipe,  then  came  the 
tuning-fork,  the  bass-viol,  and  other  stringed  instru- 
ments, which  preceded  the  organ.  The  introduction 
of  the  viol  caused  much  opposition,  and  once  a minis- 
ter introduced  the  service  by  saying : “ You  may  fiddle 
and  sing  the  105th  Psalm.” 

In  by-gone  days  a man  of  style  in  Paris  wore  a coat 
of  bright  blue  silk,  faced  with  yellow;  a white  satin 
vest,  wrought  with  gold-lace ; satin  trowsers  tied  at 
the  knee  with  knots  of  gay  ribbon ; white  silk  hose, 
with  slippers  called  pumps ; and  frills  of  costly  lace 
drooping  daintily  over  the  hands.  His  hair  was  cov- 
ered with  pomatum,  and  then  well  floured,  and  his 
queue  was  stiff  with  powder  and  oil.  On  the  whole, 
present  fashions,  both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  might 
be  w orse  than  they  are. 

An  awakened  and  accusing  conscience  often  is  the 
bitterest  of  punishments.  A singular  instance  recent- 
ly occurred  in  Massachusetts.  A watchman  in  the 
Charlestown  State  Prison  brutally  threw  a small  boy 
into  the  water  from  the  prison  wharf,  where  he  was 
playing  with  other  boys.  The  child  pleaded  for  his 
life,  saying  he  could  not  swim ; but  the  cruel  watch- 
man made  not  the  slightest  effort  to  save  him,  and  he 
was  drowned.  For  this  barbarous  deed  the  light  sen- 
tence of  five  years’  imprisonment  was  inflicted  upon 
him.  But  into  his  prison  an  avenging  monitor  fol- 
lowed him.  The  heinousness  of  his  crime  arose  before 
him,  and  there  was  no  rest  for  him  day  or  night.  His 
anguish  was  so  great  that  his  health  failed,  and  he  be- 
came absolutely  insane.  Only  a little  over  one  month 
of  his  imprisonment  had  passed  when  he  died  in  the 
hospital,  a most  pitiable  object. 

The  Western  youth  who,  being  desirous  to  wed  the 
object  of  his  affections,  “ interviewed”  her  paternal 
ancestor,  and  stated  that,  although  he  had  no  money 
worth  speaking  of,  yet  he  was  “ chock  full  of  days’ 
works,”  has  got  the  girl.  Other  youths.  Western  and 
Eastern,  can  take  the  hint. 


The  Baroness  De  Reumont,  whose  chateau  of  Grand- 
Vemeuil  is,  or  was,  a few  miles  from  Montmddy,  has 
792,  and  again  in 
she  has  been  forced 
irmy  of 
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“Farewell,  a long  fhrewell,  to  all  my  greatness! 

This  is  the  state  of  man : To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  "blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day,  comes  a frost,  a killing  frost ; 
And,— when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a ripening,— nips  his  root, 

And  then  he  fhlls,  as  I do.  I have  ventured, 

Like  Ji.ttle.  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders. 
This  Mflnhfrbrs  in  a sea  of  glory ; 

p~de 


At  length  broke  under  me;  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a rude'  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 

"Vain  pomp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  I hate  ye ; 

I feel  my  heart  new  opened:  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes’  fhvors ! 

There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to. 

That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 

And  when  he  falls,  he  fhlls  H 

Never  to  hope  again.” 
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fifty-six  years  (a  good  rest),  was  re- 
paired in  1842  by  a mechanician  of 
the  town.  We  give  on  this  page  an 
illustration  of  this  wonderfuj  clock. 
This  part  of  the  Cathedral  is  support- 
ed by  a single  pillar  of  great  sym- 
metry, and  above  the  Gothic  cornice 
appears  the  effigy  of  Erwin  de 
Steinbach,  the  architect  of  this  vast 
building,  whose  tombstone  was  dis- 
covered, in  1855,  in  a humble  little 
court  behind  the  chapel  of  St.  John. 
In  an  old  house  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Minster  Platz  there 
are  preserved  some  curious  ancient 
architectural  drawings  belonging  to 
the  Cathedral. 


THE  STRASBOURG 
CATHEDRAL  AND  CLOCK, 

The  wonder  and  delight  of  Stras- 
bourg is  the  Cathedral — one  of  the 
master-  pieces  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Founded  by  Clovis  in  510,  recon- 
structed by  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne, destroyed  by  lightning  in 
1007,  it  tvas  rebuilt  in  1015  by  Er- 
win de  Steinbach,  and  finished  in 
1413  by  Jean  Hultz,  of  Cologne,  | 
after  the  tower  had  been  four  hundred 
and  twenty-four  years  incomplete. 
According  to  tradition,  ten  thousand 
workmen  toiled  at  the  holy  work  for 
the  good  of  their  souls,  ‘ 1 all  for  love, 
and  nothing  for  reward.  ” An  epit- 
ome of  Gothic  art,  this  Cathedral 
contains  specimens  of  every  style, 
from  the  Byzantine  upward.  Heav- 
en send  it  a safe  deliverance  from 
Prussian  shot  and  shell ! let  the  gun- 
ners aim  wide  of  that  noble,  heaven- 
piercing spire,  which,  according  to 
the  best  guide-books,  rises  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  feet  above  the 
pavement — that  is  twenty-four  feet 
higher  than  the  great  Pyramid,  and 
sixty-four  feet  higher  than  St.  Paul’s, 
the  body  of  the  church  itself  being 
higher  than  the  towers  of  York  Min- 
ster. The  view  from  this  net-work 
of  stone  repays  the  giddiest  person. 
Beyond  the  dull  red  roofs,  and  the 
high -roofed  and  many  - windowed 
houses,  spreads  the  whole  country  of  I 
the  Rhine  and  Black  Forest,  and  on 
the  side  of  France  you  see  those 
Vosges  Mountains,  that  might  have 
been  held  against  tho  world.  Hope 
describes  the  netting  of  detached  ar-  | 
cades  and  pillars  over  the  west  end 
of  the  Cathedral  to  be  like  a veil  of 
the  finest  cast  iron,  so  sharp  and 
bright  is  the  carving  of  the  durable 
stone;  while  Dr.  Whewell,  com- 
paring the  building  to  an  edifice 
placed  under  a rich  open  casket  of 
woven  stone,  laments  the  sacrifice 
of  distinctness  from  the  multiplicity 
and  intersection  of  the  lines.  The 
triple  portal  is  peculiarly  fine,  and  is 
in  itself  a world  of  quaint  statues 
and  bass-reliefs.  The  middle  arch  is 
adorned  with  no  less  than  fourteen 
statues  of  the  Old  Testament  proph- 
ets ; on  the  right  arch  are  the  Ten 
Virgins,  and  on  the  left  the  Virgins 
treading  under  foot  the  Seven  Capi- 
tal Sins.  In  the  Revolution  these 
carvings  were  destroyed,  and  the 
great  brass  doors  melted  down  into 
money,  but  they  have  been  restored 
with  a most  reverential  care.  The 
choir  is  plain  and  simple  Roman- 
esque, but  the  nave  is  the  choicest 
early  decorated  German  Gothic. 
The  tower’s  special  treasures  are  the 
fine  stained  windows  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  recently  restored 
(spare  them,  gentle  gunners!),  the 
vast  marigold  windows,  and  the  fa- 
mous astronomic  clock,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Europe,  comprising  a 
perpetual  calendar,  a planetarium  on 
the  Copernican  system,  and  shows 
the  hour,  the  day  of  the  week,  the 
month  of  the  year.  It  was  made  in 
1571,  and,  after  standing  still  for 


railroad  Trucks  for 

HOUSES  IN  PARIS. 

So  strong  is  the  faith  of  the  peas- 
antry in  the  impregnable  position  of 
Paris  that  they  have  voluntarily  flock- 
ed into  the  city  in  immense  numbers 
from  the  adjacent  country.  The  po- 
lice have  hunted  up  all  the  “useless 
mouths,”  and  sent  as  many  as  pos- 
sible out  of  the  place  by  the  railroads 
leading  to  the  northwest;  but  now 
that  Paris  is  completely  invested  by 
theenemy,  allwithin  the  fortifications 
must  remain  and  take  the  chances 
of  wrar,  sharing  the  discomforts  in- 
evitable to  a state  of  siege.  The 
houses  will  not  accommodate  the 
population,  and  the  useless  railroad 
cars  have  been  made  available  as 
places  of  shelter  for  such  as  can  not 
find  homes  elsewhere.  Our  engrav- 
ing on  this  page  shows  how  this  de- 
sign is  being  carried  out. 


ITALY. 

When  the  Continental  war  first 
broke  out  the  Italian  Government 
was  urged  to  take  advantage  of  tho 
moment  to  occupy  Rome  as  her  cap- 
ital; but  ministers  replied,  with  a 
certain  magnanimity,  which  appar- 
ently secured  the  public  approval  for 
their  policy,  that  it  was  unfair  to 
press  France  in  the  hour  of  her  trial 
for  a settlement  of  that  question. 
The  question  is  now,  however,  being 
settled.  The  excited  state  of  public 
feeling  has  been  such  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  act  promptly  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  thus  forestall  the  party  of 
action. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  King  and 
his  ministers  to  occupy  the  Pontifical 
territory  with  Italian  troops.  There 
was  a strong  agitation  in  Rome  and 
the  provinces,  addresses  being  for- 
warded to  the  King,  popular  placards 
posted,  and  the  people  in  some  parts 
at  last  rising  in  open  insurrection. 
Colonel  De  Charette,  with  the  Papal 
Zouaves,  fortified  Montefiascone,  and 
declared  that  with  or  without  the 
leave  of  the  Pope  he,  for  one,  would 
resist  the  Italian  troops.  Signor  San 
Martino,  intrusted  with  a mission  to 
the  Pope,  carried  an  autograph  let- 
ter from  the  King,  begging  his  Holi- 
ness not  to  oppose  the  advance  of 
the  army,  audit  was  understood  that 
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George  Sand  s Novels. 

“ Undoubtedly  the  woman  who,  by  her  writings,  has 
exerted  the  widest,  probably  the  must  potent,  influence 
upon  the  men  and  women  of  her  times."  John  Q.  Saxe, 
the  celebrated  poet,  says  this,  i&id  the  wisest  critics  of 
the  day  have  written  about  her  in  even  stronger  praise. 
A Library  of  Fiction  is  incomplete  without  George 
Sand.  We  have  already  published  in  our  uniform 
Standard  Library  Edition: 

ANTONIA  “In  ‘Antonia’  the  reader  will  And 
n iv  i u m n.  one  0f  most  perfect  love  stories  ever 
written.” — Every  Saturday. 

M A II  PR  AT  “As  to  ‘Manprat,’  if  there  were  any 
mnui  uni.  doubts  a8  to  George  Sand’s  power,  it 
would  forever  set  them  at  rest.’’— Harper's  Monthly. 

MONSIEUR  SYLVESTRE. 

of  her  genius  which  gives  her  creations  such  subtle 
power.’1— Providence  Journal. 

PRICE  OF  EACH,  $1  60. 

Sold  every  where.  Mailed  postpaid  by  the  publish- 
ers, ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Bostou. 


the  advance  was  only  delayed  until  the  return 
of  the  embassador.  His  mission  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful that  orders  were  issued  to  the  Zouaves 
to  offer  no  opposition,  and  several  of  the  prelates 
were  in  favor  of  an  arrangement  with  the  King; 
but  to  this,  it  appears,  the  Hojie  could  not  bring 
himself,  but  was  occupied  in  framing  a protest. 

On  Monday,  September  12,  the  Italian  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Cadoma,  crossed 
the  Roman  frontier,  their  instructions  being  to  oc- 
cupy such  places  as  asked  for  their  presence,  for 
the  safety  of  the  public  and  the  Holy  See,  and  not 
in  the  King’s  name.  The  inhabitants  were  not  to 
be  molested,  and  the  next  step  in  the  drama  was 
to  be  a vote  of  the  people,  annexation  or  no  annex- 
ation ; and  not  till  that  is  given  is  the  King  to 
assume  sovereignty  over  the  occupied  provinces. 
The  troops  were  enthusiastically  received  every 
where ; Montefiascone  was  evacuated,  the  Papal 
troops  contenting  themselves  at  first  with  cutting 
the  railway  lines ; but  at  Civita  Castellano  they 
fired  at  the  advance-guard,  and  then  capitulated. 
Viterbo,  Frosinotie,  and  Corneto  have  been  oc- 
cupied. • 

The  Pope,  who  was  to  have  gone  to  Malta, 
decided  to  remain  in  the  Vatican,  but  refused  all 
terms  of  arrangement  with  the  government  cf 
Italy. 


FLORENCE 


CYNICISM. 

That  kind  of  cynical  criticism  of  life  which 
amounts  to  a regular  depreciation  of  its  higher 
aims  and  better  labors  is  founded  upon  an  error 
which  it  is  very  easy  to  signalize.  If  the  con- 
science of  an  observer  has  been  depraved  by 
willful  wrong-doing,  he  immediately  inclines  to 
note  and  dwell  upon  the  worst  or  weaker  part  of 
the  character  of  each  individual;  not  necessarily 
to  rejoice  in  it,  which  would  be  devilish,  but  to 
watch  the  power  which  the  wrong  part  in  a man 
may  have  of  defeating  the  right  part  in  him. 
But  all  the  while  he  is  imperfectly  sensible  of 
the  great  fact  that  the  good  and  right  are  still 
in  the  ascendant ; or,  in  other  words,  that,  in  the 
mass,  excess  and  defect  correct  each  other,  so 
that  collective  man  is  a very  different  creature 
from  A or  B taken  at  hazard  out  of  a crowd. 
This  is,  indeed,  a very  poor  way  of  putting  the 
case,  which  might  be  made  much  stronger ; but 
room  must  now  be  made  for  a word  about  cyn- 
ical criticism  of  a less  malignant  order.  This 
chiefly  exhibits  itself  in  running  down  vulgar 
enthusiasms,  and  questioning,  in  a scientific 
vein,  the  accuracy  of  those  instinctive  generali- 
zations which  play  so  large  a part  in  human  af- 
fairs. With  regard  to  the  vulgar  enthusiasms, 
it  is  a curious  thing  that  while  the  great  hu- 
morists often  make  us  smile  at  them,  they  al- 
ways show  them  in  their  true  light — that  is,  as 
fortresses  or  intrenched  camps  made  by  the 
better  part  of  the  average  human  mind  in  its 
haste  to  go  about  its  business.  We  can  not  al- 
ways be  stopping  to  chop  logic  concerning  de- 
g -ees  of  heroism  or  genius  in  history  and  litera- 
ture; just  as  in  life,  we  find  the  best-hearted 
people  choose  their  friends  and  stick  to  them, 
without  pausing  every  now  and  then  to  revise 
the  grounds  on  which  their  choice  was  made. 


Is  the  ONLY  MACHINE  that  makes  four  kinds 
of  stitch,  three  of  which  are  made  on  no  other  Ma- 
chine, and  are  stronger  and  more  elastic  than  any 
other. 

It  is  the  ONLY  MACHINE  that  can  sew  in 
more  than  one  direction,  having  a reversible  feed. 


Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  frequently  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Gbai.kd  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  EACH 
SEPARATE  PIECE  OF  TIIK  PATTERN,  SO  OS  to  be  lldjllSted 

by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready : 

WATTEAU  STREET  SUIT No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT 41  24 

WALKING  SUIT 44  26 

COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT 44  28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS 44  30 

SEA -SIDE  COSTUME 44  32 

SUMMER  WALKING  SUIT 44  34 

TRAINED  EVENING  DRESS 44  38 

TRAINED  STREET  SUIT 44  40 

NILSSON  WALKING  SUIT 44  42 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Niue  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


HOTTENTOTS  SEEN  GATHERING  BUCHU  LEAVES 

AT  THE 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE, 

FOR 

H.  T.  HELMBOLD,  Druggist, 

594  BROADWAY,  New  York. 

Beware  of  Counterfeits. 


’ THE  OEI.KBRATK 
discovered.  Ia  elet 
i *15.  and  *20.  acoo 
CASE  WAT0HK3- 


GOLD  COMPOSITE  W ATCHES — Best  Imitation  of  Gold  ever 
nt  hunting  oaaea— excellent  timekeepers—  Prices  *10  *12. 
ling  to  quality  and  embellishment.  SIT.VERIDE  HUNTING 
Very  handaome— Good  timekeepers— Price  *7.  These  Watches 
ent  C O.  D.wlth  privilege  of  examination  by  defraying  Express 
..........  „ ..™  ..,■>■  ve  Catalogue  and  Price  Mat  of  all  onr  Watches  sent  free  lo  any 

address.  Lockwood,  Rogers  A Co.,  197  Broadway,  New  York.  1 


SPENCERIAN 

^ Double  Elastic 

Steel  pens 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

“ For  ten  years  past  we  have  been  using  in 
our  establishment  Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Sewing 
Machines,  and  also  Sewing  Machines  of  other 
manufacturers ; and  after  so  many  years  we 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Wheeler  & 
Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines  are  greutly  superior 
to  all  others. 

“All  the  parts  of  their  mechanism  are  so 
strong  that  the  expense  for  repairs  is  merely  a 
trifle.  Besides,  they  can  execute  a larger  va- 
riety of  sewing  than  all  other  machines.  The 
simplicity  of  their  mechanism  makes  the  repairs 
easy  ; they  do  not  tire  the  operator,  and  make 
very  little  noise  in  running.  In  a word,  they 
can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  persons  in 
want  of  Sewing  Machines.  ” — Sister  Dorothea, 
Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  Montreal. 


Perfectly  Plaiu  & Perfectly  Pure, 

Not  Sweetened,  Not  Flavored, 

FINE-CUT  A CHEWING 


Sent  free  by  Express  on  receipt  of  remittance  for  6 lbs. 
or  more,  in  1-oz.  Tin-Foil  or  1-lb.  and  10-lb.  Metallic 
Drums,  at  $1  30  per  lb.  This  brand  received  the  Prize 

P Medal  at  the  N.Y.  State  Fair,  1864,  and  is 

pronounced  by  connoisseurs  to  be  the  best.  nfu 
A liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  ■ S ■ 

W.  S.  KIMBALL  & CO.,  Mannf’rs,  ■ 
[Established  1846.]  Rochester,  N.  Y.  •>" 


These  Pens  are  of  superior  English  manufacture, 
and  combine  Elasticity  of  Action  with  Smoothness  of 
Point,  and  are  a nearer  approximation  to  the  real 
SWAN  QUILL  than  any  thing  hitherto  invented. 


For  sale  by  all  first-class  Stationers. 
rzf"  SAMPLE  ( AltD.  containing  all  the 
14  numbersi,  artistically  arranged  and  securely  in- 
closed, sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  CENTS. 

• Address 

IVIS0N,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  & CO., 

138  A 110  Grand  St.,  New  York. 


LINDEN  PARK,  STATEN  ISLAND. 

BEST  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

CHARMING  HOMES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 
Lots,  $60  and  upward— payable  $10  monthly.  30 
cents  saved  daily  will  pay  for  a $100  Lot  in  12  months. 
600  ALREADY  SOLD. 

Free  Excursions  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 
Send  for  Free  Tickets,  Maps,  Ac.,  to  Office  of  Lin- 
den Park  Lot  Association, 

37  Park  Row,  World  Building. 
Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


Noiseless, 

Link-Motion, 

Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
[ stitch,  durability  of 
construction,  and  ra- 
pidity of  motion. 

Call  and  examine: 
and,  for  agencies  and 
circulars,  apply  at 
I 623  BROADWAY, 

1 New  York. 


GLITTERING  TEETH. 

Not  only  does  Sozodont  impart  the  whiteness 
of  the  purest  porcelain  to  the  teeth,  but  its  polish, 
too.  They  glisten  after  being  brushed  with  it 
like  the  inner  surface  of  an  ocean  shell,  and  the 
effect  of  this  peerless  dentifrice  is  to  render  the 
enamel  as  hard  and  indestructible  as  adamant. 


OUR  FRITZ 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS, 


Military  galop,  with  national  melody  “Ich  bin  eiu 
Pretisse,”  40c.  “Up  and  Away  ” galop,  Faust,  35c. 

“Jolly  Brothers’’  galop,  36c.  Wedding -Festival 
Waltzes,  Strauss,  60c. 

Blue  Danube  Waltzes,  50c.  Fisherman’s  Daughter, 
song,  30c.  My  Latest  Captivation,  comic,  35c. 

FREDERICK.  HLUME,  825  Broadway. 


WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

N.  W.  Cor.  FOURTH  & VINE  STS. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

DEPOT,  18  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Save  and  mend  the  pieces— use  “ Spaldini 
Glue.  ” — [ Corn.  ] 


OIL  PORTRAIT 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VENEERS. 

GEORGE  W.  READ  A CO. 

Have  a complete  assortment,  including  Spanish  Cedar 
for  Veneering  and  boards  for  cigar-boxes,  to  which 
they  invite  inspection  and  orders  from  all  close  cash 
purchasers.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List. 

163,  170,  & 172  Centre  St.,  N.  Y. 

Factory  291  Monroe  St.,  \ 

Factory,  398Madison  St.| 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEON8, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Ohickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices, .for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $4  to  $20  month- 
ly until  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 


For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION. 
It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold  by  Druggists. 
Depot,  49  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Painted  by  his  friend  and  comrade,  Gen. 
S.  W.  PRICE,  the  soldier-artist. 

Beautiful  Picture  1 Perfect  Likeness  1 
Speaks  for  itBelf ! Size  18x22  inches. 

Address  R.  W.  CARROLL  & CO.,  Pub- 
Ushers,  117  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ADLEY’s  A £ SACRED. 

10ES  & BflARTYRS. 

fresh  book,  very  attractive  in  matter  and 
h original  steel  engravings  of  surpassing 
A companion  vol.  to  44  Sacred  Mountains. 
WANTED.  E.  B.  Treat  & Co., 

Publishers,  654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


D.  WILSON  A C’O.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  fur- 
nish Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 


T OOK  AT  IT.— A Special  List  of  70  or  more 
Private  and  Standard  Medical  Books,  sueh  as  are 
intended  for  Gentlemen,  Ladies,  Young  Mothers, 
Young  Husbands,  Students,  and  others,  for  “Self- 
Treatment,”  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  two 
red  stamps.  Please  specify  44  Special  List,"  and  ad- 
dress S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MEDALLION  PEN i 


iXYGEMZED  AIR,  a cure  for  Scrofula,  Ca- 
’ tarrh,  and  Consumption.  Send  address  for  pam- 
,et  to  . . Dr-CcL._BLyoD,  Boston,  Mass. 


$9000  of  the  PATRONS’  FUND  of  Fourth  Series  now  ready  for  Distribution.  For  a List  of  the 
Numbers  drawn,  address  THE  WASHINGTON  MEDALLION  PEN  CO.,  11  College  Place,  N.  Y. 


□ rigi  rsfffenr 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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To  the  Ladies  of  the  United  States. 

Call  for  the  WRIGHT  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S 

ALPACA  BRAIDS 

in  the  following  Celebrated  Braude,  aud  use  no  other. 
Stearns’  Gold  Baud— warranted  full  6 yards. 

Stearns’  XX—  “ 

Stearns’  XXX— in  Nos.  29, 49, 53, 05,  69, 73, 81,  and  85. 

The  Finest  and  Best  ever  Made  in  this  Country. 
Wright  Mfg.  Co.'s  Best  Crown  Alpaca— 6 yards. 

“ “ “ Oriental  Alpaca—  “ 

“ “ “ PopularNos.29,49,53,69,73,81,andS5. 

“ “ “ Mixed  aud  Fancy  Plaid  Braids. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  who  keep  the  Best  Quality. 
A.  W.  STEARNS,  Treasurer, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


OCTOBER,  1870. 

J.  & P.  COATS’ 

BUST  SIX-CORD 

IS  NOW  THE 

ONLY 

Thread  put  np  for  the  American  market  which  is 

SIX-CORD  IN  ALL  NUMBERS, 

From  No.  8 to  No.  100,  inclusive. 

For  Hand  and  Machine. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

All  Dealers  in  Dry  Goods  and  Notions. 

DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINT- 
ING with  a NOVELTY  JOB 

printing;  press, 

the  best  press  ever  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  second  to 
) none  for  the  use  of  Gen- 
' eral  Job  Printers. 
They  are  most  admirably 
Ip  adapted  for  Business  Print- 
™ ing,  for  Church,  Sabbath  - 
School,  and  Society  work,  aud 
also  for  Missionary  and  Educational  purposes,  or  for  a 
Village  Newspaper  and  Job  Offl.  e, 

Price  of  Presses,  $15,  $30,  $32,  $50. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  with  testimonials  and  specimens 
of  plain  aud  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to 
BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Mfr.,  351  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. ; C.  C.  Tiiurston,  16  College  Place,  New  York ; 
Kei,i,y,  Howki.i,,  & Ludwig,  917  Market  St.,  Phila., 
Pa. ; A. C.  Kellogg,  65  West  Van  Bnren  St., Chicago, 111. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

The  subscriber  is  now  prepared  to  offer  such  in- 
ducements to  persous  of  either  sex  who  will  canvass 
for  the  sale  of  books  by  subscription  as  will  make  it 
more  lucrative  than  almost  any  occupation  now  open 
to  intelligent,  energetic,  and  persevering  effort.  The 
works  he  is  now  selling  through  Agents  are  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit.  Ministers,  students,  teachers, 
and  every  one  may  feel  that  they  are  spreading  truth 
while  engaged  in  their  circulation.  Let  all  who  are 
desirous  of  such  employment  apply  soon,  as  territory 
is  being  rapidly  taken.  For  particulars,  address 
AVERY  BILL, 

Care  of  Harper  & Brothers, 

331  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


“ COMIJVCr  TO  THE  PARSON,” 


A Group  of  Statuary 
by  John  Rogers,  is 
now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price  $15. 

This  and  other 
groups,  suitable  for 
Wedding  Presents  or 
Ornament,  will  be  de- 
livered, with  all  ex- 
jaic^ 


to 

JOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


50  Cents  to  $5  per  Evening,  at  Home ! 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  profitable  employment 
to  Men  and  Women  at  their  homes.  One  person  in 
each  locality  throughout  the  United  States  can  engage 
in  this  business  at  great  wages.  We  send,  free,  lull 
particulars  and  a valuable  sample,  which  will  do  to 
commence  work  on.  Any  person  seeing  this  notice, 
who  wants  profitable,  permanent  work,  should  send 
ns  their  address  without  delay. 

E.  C.  ALLEN  A CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


_P  Dies.  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and 

Samples,  free.  Address  8.  M.  Spencer,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


“One  seldom  finds  a more  entertaining  book.” 


MACGREGOR’S 

Rob  Roy  onthe  Jordan. 

The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  Nile,  Red  Sea,  and 
Gennesareth,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus. 
By  J.  Macgregor,  M.A.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

The  “ Rob  Roy”  is  a canoe  in  which  Mr.  Macgregor 
had  paddled  his  way  over  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  many 
lands,  and  in  which,  a few  months  ago,  he  journeyed 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  followed  the  course  of 
the  Jordan,  by  reason  of  the  light  draught  of  his 
little  vessel  penetrating  to  spots  heretofore  never 
visited  by  Europeans.  Mr.  Macgregor  wields  the  pen 
as  lightly  as  the  paddle,  and  narrates  his  adventures 
in  a style  that  does  not  often  weary. — N.  Y.  Evening 
Post. 

Exceedingly  entertaining.— A’.  Y.  Times. 


Published  bt  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Harper  & Brothers  will  send  the  above  work  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid , to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
on  receipt  of  $2  50. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 
Metal  ” (Improved  Oroide) — These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  aud 
as  imitatious  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendations. Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
aud  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  flue  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $‘250  gold  watch.  For  these 
magnifleeut  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies’  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
oue-teuth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— Y.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— A.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St.  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


STEEL  PENS. 


American  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 


HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


Every  Kerosene  Lamp  in  the  land  may  be  instanta- 
neously lighted  without  the  application  of  Fire  or  re- 
moving the  glass  chimney  by  applying  our  Automatic 
Attachment.  No  more  need  of  Matches,  and  no  more 
Explosions.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1  00. 

AUTOMATIC  LAMP  WORKS,  232  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


H A. li  T S II  OltN’S 

PATENT 

Shade  Rollers. 

NO  CORDS  OR  BALANCES  USED. 

FOR  WINDOWS,  AWNINGS,  CARRIAGES,  &c. 

For  sale  by  all  upholsterers.  The  trade  are  invited 
to  send  for  models  and  price-lists.  Orders  filled  only 
through  the  trade. 

STEWART  HARTSHORN, 

Manufacturer,  62  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


FAC -SIMILE 

WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

Genuine  Oroide -Gold  Hunting  Cases,  $20.  Chro- 
nometer Balance,  $25.  Warranted  reliable  Time- 
Keepers.  Sent  on  approbation,  C.  O.  D.,  to  be  exam- 
ined on  paying  Express  agent  the  freight  charges  only. 
JOHN  FOGGAN,  President  Oroide-Gold  Watch  Co., 
No.  79  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

SW~  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

AE  T.VDEX  to  HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes  I.  to  XL.:  from  June,  1850,  to 
May,  1870.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
A ND  TARIFF  LA  IF  (passed  July  13, 1870),  togeth- 
er with  the  Act  imposing  Taxes  on  Distilled  Spirits 
aud  Tobacco,  and  for  other  purposes  (approved  July 
20, 1868),  aud  such  other  Acts  or  Parte  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  Internal  Revenue  as  are  now  in  effect; 
with  Tables  of  Taxes,  a copious  Analytical  Index, 
and  full  Sectional  Notes.  Compiled  by  Horace  E. 
Dresser.  8 vo,  Paper,  50  cents;  Cloth,  $1  00. 

TOM  BROWS  AT  OXFORD.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.”  New  Edition.  With 
Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  Svo,  Paper,  76 
cents.  ( Uniform  with  “ Tom  Brown's  School  bays.") 

tff~  “ Tom  Brown's  School  Days"  and  “ Tom  Brown 
at  Oxford,"  in  One  Volume,  8 vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

WILLSON'S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER: 
on  the  Original  Plan  of  the  School  and  Family  Se- 
ries ; embracing,  in  brief,  the  Principles  of  Rhetoric, 
Criticism,  Eloquence,  and  Oratory,  as  applied  to  both 
Prose  and  Poetry.  The  whole  adapted  to  Elocu- 
tionary Instruction.  By  Marcius  Willson.  12mo, 
$140.  _ 

FRENCH’S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC;  combining 
a Complete  System  of  Rapid  Computations,  with 
Correct  Logic  of  the  Solutions  of  Problems  and  the 
Analyses  of  Processes.  By  John  H.  Fbenou,  LL.D. 
12mo,  40  cents. 

SCOTT'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the 
Year  1870.  By  David  B.  Scott.  Maps  and  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  $1  50. 

CHARLES  DICKENS:  The  Story  of  his  Life.  By 
the  Author  of  “ The  Life  of  Thackeray.”  Portraits 
takeu  at  various  times,  and  Views  of  his  Residences. 
Svo,  Paper,  50  cents.  


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 

SAPOLXO, 

For  General 

Household  purposes 

IS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  THAN  SOAP. 


EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  abont  these  Presses,  prieeB,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


BEST  STORY  PAPER  in  the 
Would.  Sold  every  where. 
6 cents.  $3  a year.  A $5 
Prize  to  every  Subscriber. 
Send  two  stamps  for  speci- 
| men  copy.  Boston,  Mass. 

TO  TAILORS. 

New  Systems  of  Cutting.  Circulars,  containing  test- 
imonials, price-list,  Ac.,  sent  on  application  to 

E.  L.  BRISTOL,  045  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  JAPANESE  CORN  FILE  removes 
Corns  without  pain.  Price  25c.  Sold  at  Drug 
and  Shoe  stores.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  price, 
and  trade  supplied,  bv  the  JAPANESE  CORN  FILE 
CO.,  84  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


‘ Book  Receipts.”  Edited  by  S 
e work  of  thousands  of  busy  fingers, 
at  the  thousands’  request.  Price  $2  00.  Sold  every 
where,  or  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

EVANS,  STODDART,  A CO.,  Philadelphia. 


$500  PER  WEEK 

Can  be  made  by  parties  who  are  wide-awake,  without 
interfering  with  other  business.  Address 

J.  WETMORE, 

54  East  12tl»  Street,  New  York. 


TROY  FEMALE  SEIWINAHY.-This  In- 
stitution offers  the  accumulated  advantages  of 
over  fifty  years  of  successful  operation.  For  circulars 
applyrio  JOHN  II.  WILLARD,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


MICROSCOPES  from  50c.  to  $500. 

Prepared  Objects  in  every  department  of  science.  Il- 
lustrated Catalogues  aratis.  Jambs  W.  Qui  en  & Co., 
924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  5 Dey  St.,  New  York. 


UfVFfl  in  - HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
V l A Mli\  K.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circular,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


IUU,UUU  fill  and  curious.  They  please  every  bn 
25  cents  a package : 6 packages,  $1.  W.  C.  WEMY 
3 Astor  Place,  N.  Y.  The  Library  of  Love,  60  cent 


Af)B  A DAY  1 40 new  articles  for  Agents.  Sam- 
pies  sent //vc.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 

A MICROSCOPE  magnifying  500  times,  bv  mail  for 
35  cents.  W.  CARPENTER,  77  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


$60 


A WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a new  bnsiness. 
Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


. DENNIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DICKENS'S  SPEECHES,  LETTERS,  and  SA  YINGS. 
Speeches,  Letters,  and  Saviugs  of  Charles  Dickens. 
To  which  is  added  a Sketch  of  the  Author  by  George 
Augustus  Sala,  aud  Dean  Stanley's  Sermon.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

ire-  The  two  above  works,  bound  in  One  Volume,  8»o, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR.  A Com- 
parative Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language; 
in  which  its  Forms  are  Illustrated  by  those  of  the 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old 
Friesic,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High -German.  By 
Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafayette  Col- 
lege ; Author  or  “ Method  of  Philological  Study  of 
the  English  Language,”  “A  Parser  and  Analyzer 
for  Beginners,”  “An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader, ”"&c. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50.  _ 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON  READER;  with  Philo- 
logical Notes,  a Brief  Grammar,  and  a Vocabulary. 
By  Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafayette 
College,  and  Author  of  “ A Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language, ’’  &c.,  &c.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$150.  _ 

THE  GENIAL  SHOWMAN.  Being  Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  of  Artemns  Ward,  and  Pictures  of  a 
Showman’s  Career  in  the  Western  World.  By  Ed- 
ward P.  Kingston.  Two  Illustrations.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 76  cents.  _ 


ROBERTSON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  Arc.  Life,  Letters, 
Lectures  on  Corinthians,  and  Addresses  of  Fred- 
erick W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton,  1847  - 1853.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  840  pages,  large 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60 ; Half  Calf,  $3  25. 


ROBERTSON'S  SERMONS.  Sermons  preached  at 
Brighton  by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son, the  Iucumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  New’  Edi- 
tion. With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  838  pages,  large  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60 ; Half 
Calf;  $3  25. 


FRESH  NOVELS, 

rcm.isuED  nr 

IIAKPElt  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

ESTELLE  RUSSELL.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Pri- 
vate Life  of  Galileo.”  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

THE  HEIR  EXPECT  A NT.  By  the  Author  of  “ Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,”  “ Kathleen,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents.  _ • 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD.  By  Charles 
Dickens,  Author  of  “ Bleak  House,”  “Hard  Times," 
“ Christmas  Tales,”  &c.,  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

A DANGEROUS  GUEST.  By  the  Author  of  “Gil- 
bert Rngge,"  “A  First  Friendship,”  &c.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents.  

CHARLES  REA  DR'S  NOVELS,  COMPLETE.  Har- 
per’s Library  Edition.  Complete  in  3 Vols.,  8Vo, 
Green  Morocco  Cloth,  $6  50  per  set. 

Hard  Cash.— Griffith  Gaunt.— It  is  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend.— Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. — Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place.  —Foul  Play.—  White  Lies.— Peg  Wof- 
fington, Christie  Johnstone,  and  Other  Stories.— The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

W.  M.  THA  CKERA  Y'S  NOVELS,  COMPLETE.  Har- 
per’s Library  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Au- 
thor. Complete  in  3 Vols.,  Svo,  Green  Morocco 
Cloth,  $6  50  per  set. 

Vanity  Fair.  —Pcndennis. — The  Virginians. — The 
Neiccnmex. — The  Adventures  of  Philip. — Henry  Es- 
mond.—Level  the  Widower. 


HUPEH  PERIODICALS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  X.  Y. 


The  young  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
der’s Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life.— A.  F.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harper’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id aud  wonderful  ever  kuown  in  the  auuals  of  journal- 
ism, aud  is  recognized  as  the  best  aud  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  au  illustrated  chrouicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  iu  this  country.  By  a 
special  arrangement,  involving  great  expense,  with 
tne  publishers  of  the  Berlin  Bazar— the  leadiug  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe— its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished in  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  and  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  aud  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  and  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spicy,  aud  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expense 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  hus  won  so  rapidly,  aud  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
in  Harukr’b  Bazar,  outside  the  regular  Supplement, 
graded  to  fit  any  figure  from  30  to  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure, with  the  names  and  directions  for  putting  togeth- 
er printed  on  each  separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  will 
be  sent  by  the  Publishers  prepaid  by  mail  ou  receipt 
of  Twenty-five  Cents  and  Dust  measure.  The  same 
patterns  cost  sixty  cents  iu  gold  in  Paris.  Dressmak- 
ers supplied  with  the  entire  set  of  nine  sizes  at  $2  00. 
Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  Iu  or- 
dering, please  specify  the  number  of  Bazar  containing 
suit  anti  send  bust  measure. 

In  the  Bazar  for  April  16  was  commenced  “ The 
Cryptogram,"  a serial  story  of  thrilling  interest,  by 
the  Author  of  ‘ 1 Cord  aud  Creese,"  “ The  Dodge  Club," 
&c.,  profusely  illustrated. 

Piblished  Weekly,  with. profuse  Illustrations. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
and  local  interest.  The  best  artists  iu  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
and  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers iu  all  the  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
and  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harper’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  iu  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harper’s  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features;  it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Piblished  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  iu  the  world. — N.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 
but  iu  the  English  language.— The  P-ess,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  Forty-first  Volume  of  the  Magazine  closes  with 
the  November  No.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  by 
that  of  any  othe  r monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  Am  e in 
ica— has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  aud  variety 
of  its  contents ; to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  iu 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  and  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  aud  Explo- 
ration; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  and  upon 
current  topics;  and  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recently  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magaziue  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics  ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harper's  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  tooue  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 

Piblished  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  aud 
BAZAR. 

Harper's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  and  Harper's 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  tlie  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  aud  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes *to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volnmes  of  the  Weekly  aud  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber's  address  is  to  be  chauged, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


Tkbn8  kor  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Manazine. -Whole  Page,  $500  ; Half  Page, 
$250;  Quarter  Paste,  $150— each  insertion;  or,  for  a less 
space,  $3  00  per  Lille,  each  insertion. 

Harper’s  Weekly. — Inside  Pages,  $1  60  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— %\  00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[October  15,  1870. 


REVOLUTION 


ONION,  HAIGH.&  CORNWALL, 


18  Warren  St.,  New  York, 

Dealers  in  nil  kinds  of  Revolvers,  Guns,  Rifles,  Gnn 
Materials,  Fishing  Tackle,  &c., 

Agents  for  E.  Allen  & Co.’s  celebrated  Breech-Load- 
ing Shot-Gun.  For  neatness  of  finish,  simplicity, 
and  efficiency,  it  is  acknowledged  by  sports- 
men to  be  the  best  Shot-Gun  ever  made. 


PRICE  PER  POUND  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

>ublic  beyond 
doubt  as  re- 
eiigth  and  dn- 
T1N- LINED 


0To  satisfy  the  pi 
the  possibility  of  < 
gards  both  the  strei 

rability  of  our  T„ . 

LEAD  PIPE,  we  have  recently 
increased  the  thick""””  ~"A 
weight  of  the  several 
letters,  making  them 

sizes  and  letters  of  the  ordinan 
Lead  Pipe.  This  establishes  our  TIN-LINED  LEA*. 
PIPE  as  the  strongest  flexible  pipe  in  use. 
increase  in  weight  we  have  alrc  reduced  th 

pound  nearly  one-b-1'  — — jj 

heavy  p: — 
before,  v 

conveyiL* 

in  cost  fully  one-third.  The  g 
als  receive,  owing  to  the  fact  ti 

is  required  tomaL.  — -J , 

to  their  resisting  power.  Architects  and  plumbers 
can  not  fail  to  be  satisfied  that,  with  weight  for  weight, 
and  thickness  for  thickness,  a pipe  so  constructed  is 
decidedly  stronger  than  the  ordinary  lend  pipe.  The 
increased  thickness  of  the  lead  coating  allows  the 
joints  and  connections  to  be  made  with  ordinary 


BREECH 
LOAD  INi* 


all  cases 

cactly  with  like 

~e  “ rdinary 

LEAD 

,B r.r a.  With  the 

. .. „_t  we  have  also  reduced  the  price  per 
„.y  one-half,  making  the  cost  per  foot  on  the 
e,  adapted  to  plumbing,  about  the  same  as 
lile  the  lighter  pipes,  used  so  extensively  for 
: water  from  springs  nud  ponds,  are  reduced 

>. rm. ..  treater  density  the  met- 

.hat  double  the  pressure 

-lined  lead  pipe,  adds  materially 


The  above  cut  represents  the  Gun  with  the  Lid  open, 
the  Guard  down,  and  a Cartridge  partly  withdrawn; 
also  a Longitudinal  Section  of  a Loaded  Shell,  show- 
ing the  Conical  or  Patent  Chamber  Form,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a most  desirable  feature. 

These  Shells,  being  drilled  and  turned  from  Decar- 
bonized Steel,  can  be  reloaded  an  indefinite  number 
of  times.  They  are  also  Nickel  plated,  which  entirely 
prevents  them  from  rusting.  Also,  Paper  Shells  for 
this  gun. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


A GRAND  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  39th  ANNUAL  FAIR  of  the 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 
Open  Daily  from  9 o'clock  a.m.  to  10  r.  m.,  in  the 
Spacious  Buildings  extending  from  the  Third  to  the 
Second  Aves.,  betw’n  Sixty-third  and  Sixty- fourth  Sts. 

NOVEL  AND  INGENIOUS  INVENTIONS, 

AN  UNEQUALED  DISPLAY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS, 
MACHINERY  IN  MOTION, 
IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY, 
PRODUCTS  OF  THE 

FARM,  WORKSHOP,  AND  STUDIO. 

GREAT  DISPLAY  OF 

FRUIT,  FLOWERS,  AND  PLANTS. 
JARDINE  & SONS’  ORGAN,  BLOWN  BY  STEAM. 
MUSIC  BY  EBEN’S  CELEBRATED  ORCHESTRA. 
Admission  50  Cents. 


BISHOP  <&  REIN, 

JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


GLEASON’S  Noiseless  Argand  Gas  Burners;  also, 
a Kerosene  Argand  Burner,  giving  the  finest  ar- 
tificial lights  in  the  world.  Still  as  daylight.  Circulars 
free.  Agents  wanted.  135  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


FREEMAN  & BURR’S 


COMPOSITE 


'ALL  and  WINTER  CLOTHING. 

All  the  Popular  Styles, 

All  the  Latest  Novelties, 

All  the  Newest  Fabrics. 

Intending  purchasers  are  cordially  invited 
to  call  and  examine. 

'REEMAN  & BURR’S 

Fall  and  Winter  Overcoats,  $8,  $10,  $12. 
Fall  and  Winter  Overcoats,  $15,  $20,  $25. 
Fall  and  Winter  Overcoats,  $30,  $35,  $40. 
'REEMAN  & BURR’S 

Fall  and  Winter  Business  Suits,  $10,  $15,  $20. 
Fall  and  Winter  Business  Suits,  $25,  $30,  $40. 
Fall  and  Winter  Dress  Suits,  $30,  $40,  $50. 
'REEMAN  & BURR’S 

Fall  and  Winter  Boys’  Suits,  $6,  $8,  $10. 
Fall  and  Winter  Boys’  Suits,  $10,  $12,  $14. 
Fall  and  Winter  Boys’  Suits,  $15,  $20,  $25. 
'REEMAN  & BURR’S 

Stock  for  the  present  Season  is  of  un- 
paralleled extent  and  variety,  both  in  goods 
in  the  piece,  and  that  made  up  for  immediate 
wear.  It  embraces  every  thing  in  the  line 
of  wearing  apparel,  suitable  for  all  ages, 
and  all  classes  and  occasions. 

Any  garment  is  made  to  measure  at  a few 
hours'  notice. 

'OUNTRY  ORDERS. 

' Orders  by  letter  are  attended  to  with 
care  and  punctuality.  The  easy  and  accu- 
rate system  for  SELF- MEASURE  intro- 
duced by  FREEMAN  & BURR  enables 
parties  in  any  part  of  the  country  to  order 
Clothing  direct  from  them,  with  the  cer- 


E.  E.  DUEKEE  & CO.’S 

CHALLENGE  SAUCE 

■ Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 

TO  BE  THE 

BEST  AMERICAN  SAUCE, 


IRON  WORKS  CO. 

lax  Hutchinson,  Pres’t.  Ibah  Chase,  Vice-Prea’t. 
(FORMERLY  CHASE  & CO.) 
EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
PATENT 

Composite  Chilled  Iron  Work : 

GATES,  RAILINGS,  GUARDS,  BEDSTEADS,  &c.; 

IMPROVED  WIRE-WORK 
FOR  BANK -COUNTER  AND  OFFICE 
RAILINGS,  LAWN,  COTTAGE, 

AND  FARM  FENCES. 

Also, VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  STATUARY, 
STABLE  FITTINGS,  Ac. 

109  MERCER  ST.,  near  PRINCE  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  IMPROVED 

WILSON 

SHUTTLE 

SEWING  MACHINE 

for  simplicity,  du- 
rability A beauty 

stands  unrivaled,  t For 

stitching,  hemming, 
.tucking,  felling,  quilt- 
sing, cording,  binding, 
Ibraiding,  gathering,  g&- 


SUPERI0R  TO  ANY  ENGLISH, 

For  enriching  Gravies,  and  for  im- 
parting a grateful  relish  and  zest  to 
Roast  Meats,  Steaks,  Cutlets,  Chops, 
Fish,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese,  and  all 
made  dishes. 

Sold  by  Dealers  in  First-Class 
Groceries  generally. 


^thering  and  sewing  on 
gathers,  it  is  unexcelled  / 
AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  County  in  the 
Unit  ed  States  where  we  have  not  one  already  employed. 
For  particulars  address  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  0.;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PRICED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  MANUALS  on  the 
following  subjects  sent  free : 

Part  1. — Mathematical  Instruments,  112  pages. 

Part  2. — Optical  Instruments,  54  pages. 

The  following  on  receipt  of  10  cents : 

Part  3. — Magic  Lanterns  and  Stereopticons,  88  pages. 
Part  4. — Philosophical  Instruments,  64  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut  St.,  Phil- 
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THE  BURNING  OF  BAZEILLES. 

One  of  the  most  horrible  incidents  of  the  war 
in  France  was  the  burning  of  the  village  of  Ba- 
zcilles,  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. Exaggerated  and  distorted  narratives  of 
this  lamentable  affair  have  appeared  in  the  let- 
ters of  war  correspondents ; but  the  statement 
of  an  English  gentleman  who  was  actually  in  the 
village  the  day  it  was  burned,  and  saw  the  Ba- 
varian soldiers  setting  fire  to  the  houses,  relieves 
it  of  its  worst  horrors,  and  makes  it  apparent 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  take  the  lives  of 
non-combatants.  The  French  soldiers  had  de- 


fended their  position  in  the  village,  and  clung  to 
every  house  and  bit  of  wood.  The  Bavarians 
were  so  close  upon  them  that  some  of  them  were 
cut  off  and  left  in  Bazeilles.  Here  they  remained 
concealed  in  the  houses  while  the  Bavarians 
passed  through.  It  was  only  about  eleven  o’clock 
that  they  were  discovered.  The  village  was  then 
on  fire  in  several  places,  and  the  fire  had  reached 
a large  house  at  the  corner  of  two  streets.  Sud- 
denly from  the  windows  of  this  house  was  opened 
a sharp  fire,  and  the  men  of  the  small  Bavarian 
force  in  the  place  began  to  fall  fast.  The  little 
garrison  in  the  house  refused  to  surrender.  The 
Bavarians  fired  in  vain ; and  through  the  closed 


shutters  straw  was  heaped  against  the  doors  and 
lighted,  but  the  wind  blew  steadily  back,  and 
left  the  front  of  the  house  untouched  ; and  from 
the  cellars  and  the  ground-floor  in  front  the 
French  still  kept  up  their  fire.  At  last  their  of- 
ficer fell,  mortally  wounded,  from  the  window, 
lie  was  picked  up  and  brought  in  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  soon  afterward  the  remnant  of  the 
little  force  surrendered.  There  were  200  men 
of  the  marines  in  the  house.  Their  commander 
would  not  hear  of  a surrender,  and  only  forty 
came  out  at  last  unhurt.  In  other  houses  other 
small  bands  were  found.  Some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, not  soldiers,  even  women,  fired  on  the  Ba- 


varians. This  English  gentleman  saw  them  taken 
with  the  arms  in  their  hands.  The  men,  but  not 
the  women,  he  was  assured,  would  be  hanged 
next  day.  It  is  said,  however,  that  other  peo- 
ple, who  bad  taken  refuge  in  the  cellars,  un- 
known to  the  German  soldiers,  were  unfortu- 
nately stifled  by  the  smoke  of  the  burning  houses. 
But  there  is  no  substantial  evidence  of  the  enor- 
mous act  of  cruelty  that  has  been  alleged.  Ba- 
zeilles was  rather  more  than  a large  village — al- 
most a town,  of  2000  or  3000  inhabitants,  with 
a church  and  a mairie.  The  greater  part  of  its 
population  had  fled  into  Belgium.  The  church, 
and  all  the  houses  in  the  place,  are  destroyed. 
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THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  IN  THE 
NEW  YORK  ELECTION. 


THE  election  in  New  York  has  this  interest 
for  the  country,  that,  if  Mr.  Hoffman 
should  be  re-elected  Governor,  he  would  be  the 
Piesidential  candidate  of  the  Tammany  man- 
agers. It  is  useful  for  the  country,  therefore, 
to  know  something  of  the  chief  illustration  of 
his  political  character  and  career.  He  has  been 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  Governor  of  the  State. 

As  Mayor  of  the  city,  his  most  memorable  act 
was  a proclamation  at  once  denying  and  pro- 
tecting the  electoral  frauds,  which  were  not  re- 
ported only,  but  known,  and  by  means  of  which 
Mr.  Hoffman  was  elected  Governor.  His  most 
conspicuous  act  as  Governor  is  the  signing  of 
the  Erie  bill,  an  outrage  so  flagrant  that  it  has 
convicted  him,  in  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  cit- 
izens of  his  own  State  who  are  familiar  with  the 
facts,  either  of  total  incapacity  or  of  utter  want 
of  principle.  Stung  by  the  consciousness  that 
this  great  iniquity  justly  threatens  its  perpe- 
trator with  political  destruction,  the  shrewder 
Democratic  organs  are  busily  endeavoring  to 
divert  attention  from  their  candidate  by  slander 
of  General  Woodford.  But  the  less  wary, 
like  the  World , actually  attempt  a defense  which 
is  so  absurd  as  to  be  merely  a confession  of  judg- 
ment. Indeed,  the  full  enormity  of  Governor 
Hoffman’s  conduct  was  never  made  more  con- 
spicuous than  by  the  ludicrous  apology  of  the 
World. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  simple.  Certain 
notorious  persons,  among  whom  are  the  polit- 
ical inventors  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  became  man- 
agers of  the  Erie  Railroad.  They  presently 
made  an  issue  of  several  millions  of  new  stock, 
the  illegality  of  which  proceeding  was  admitted 
by  their  successful  application  to  the  next  Leg- 
islature to  legalize  it.  Having  thus  for  the  time 
mastered  the  road,  they  applied  to  the  Legisla- 
ture to  alter  the  charter,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
stockholders  of  the  right  to  elect  a full  Board 
of  Directors  annually,  and  enable  the  Board — 
as  well  as  that  of  certain  other  roads — to  di- 
vide itself  into  classes,  of  which  only  one-fifth 
should  be  chosen  annually,  thus  giving  the  chief 
managers  a control  of  the  road  for  three  or  four 
years,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the  stock- 
holders, who  had  elected  them  for  one  year  only. 

The  bill  was  passed  in  May,  1869,  to  take  effect 
immediately,  and  its  words  are  : 

“ The  Board  of  Directors  in  each  of  the  said  compa- 
nies may  so  classify  the  members  of  such  Board,  by  lot 
or  otherwise,  that,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  one-fifth  of 
their  number  shall  go  out  of  office  at  each  annual  elec- 
tion ; and  at  the  next  election  of  directors,  in  each  of 
said  companies,  directors  shall  be  voted  for  only  in 
place  of  those  whose  terms  shall  then  expire  in  the 
classification  aforesaid.” 

This  was  the  bill.  If  the  Governor  signed 
it,  and  it  became  law,  all  redress  for  the  stock- 
holders was  hopeless;  because  the  managers, 
who  by  the  executive  signature  would  prove 
that  they  owned  a governor,  were  already  known 
to  own  judges  and  lawyers.  The  very  occasion, 
therefore,  for  which  the  great  veto  power  is 
given  to  the  Governor  had  arisen.  He  was 
morally  and  officially  bound  to  interfere  for  the 
defense  of  the  rights  of  honest  citizens,  imper- 
iled by  ignorance  or  fraudulent  intention.  That 
the  Governor  fully  understood  the  enormity  of 
the  jbill  is  plain  from  his  long  hesitation  in  sign- 
ing it.  He  retained  it  nearly  a fortnight.  But 
the  power  that  made  him  could  unmake  him ; 
and  with  the  feeblest  effort  at  justification  of  an 
act  which,  if  honorable  and  proper,  needed  no 
more  justification  than  his  signature  of  any 
other  bill,  he  signed  the  bill  depriving  honest 
citizens  of  the  control  of  their  own  property, 
and  giving  it  to  persons  whose  reputation  was 
notorious. 

The  expression  of  public  opinion  upon  the 
subject  was  instant  and  most  emphatic.  Lead- 
ing papers  had  forcibly  called  the  Governor’s 
attention  to  the  enormity  of  the  bill  while  he 
was  still  hesitating  to  sign  it.  Even  the  World 
— a Democratic  paper  in  this  city,  which  con- 
stantly informs  us  that  Mr.  Hoffman  is  a great 
“ statesman” — speaking  of  the  bill  some  months 
afterward,  said  that  if  a man  owned  the  whole 
stock  of  the  Erie  Railroad  he  could  no  more 
obtain  control  of  it  before  it  was  ruined  than  if 
it  ran  among  the  mountains  of  the  moon.  It 
declared  that  the  Erie  bill  “organized  that 
monstrous  injustice,”  and  added:  “The  Erie 
bill  is  simply  indefensible — it  was  not  even  de- 
fended by  the  independent  Democratic  press  of 
the  counties  when  severely  attacked  by  the  Re- 
publican press  as  bearing  Governor  Hoffman’s 
signature.”  And  when  a proposition  was  made, 
in  the  last  Democratic  Legislature,  to  repeal 
the  bill,  the  World  said : 

“ If  the  attempt  now  making  to  repeal  the  knavish 
act  passed  last  spring  to  keep  Messrs.  Gould,  Fisk, 

Tweed,  and  Lane  in  office  as  Directors  of  the  Erie 
Railway  Company  four  years  beyond  the  period  for 
which  they  are  elected  should  succeed  in  both  branch- 
es of  the  Legislature,  we  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Governor  IIoffman  will  sign  the  repealing  bill. 

If  there  is  any  thing  he  ought  to  covet,  it  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  rectify  the  mistake  he  made  in  approving  that 
piece  of  knavery,  and  moling  it  a Jaw.  11  'hen  he  signed 
the  bill  it  was  with  afor\jk\  SHwZS-G*  &#1  need  no 
apology  for  signing  a repeal r 
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This  expressed  the  universal  sentiment. 
There  has  been  but  one  opinion  among  honest 
men  in  the  State  of  Governor  Hoffman’s  con- 
duct in  signing  the  bill.  But  the  same  World, 
which  is  now  as  subservient  as  Governor  Hoff- 
man himself  to  the  persons  for  whose  purposes 
the  Erie  bill  was  signed,  has  recently  attempted 
a defense  of  the  bill  which  it  has  already  de- 
nounced as  indefensible  and  knavish.  It  says, 
in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  the  only  offense 
alleged  against  the  public  conduct  of  Mr.  Hoff- 
man, which  is  not  true ; for  his  proclamation 
as  Mayor,  protecting  the  electoral  frauds,  and 
his  appointment  of  judges  under  the  new  con- 
stitutional provision,  equally  expose  him  to  the 
censure  and  suspicion  of  honorable  men.  But 
if  it  were  true,  what  is  the  argument  ? To  say 
that  the  Governor  must  be  spotless  if  this  is  the 
only  charge  against  him  is  like  replying,  when 
a man  is  accused  of  an  enormous  theft,  “Very 
well,  what  then  ? He  never  stole  any  thing 
else,  and  is  therefore  presumptively  an  honest 
man.”  It  says,  in  the  second  place,  that  a Re- 
publican Legislature  passed  the  bill,  and  there- 
fore the  Republicans  are  equally  guilty  with 
the  Governor.  This  does  not  follow,  because 
the  scope  of  a bill  may  be  dextrously  concealed 
by  those  who  consult  times  and  seasons  to  slip 
it  through  the  forms  of  legislation.  Moreover, 
legislators  may  be  absent,  may  be  inattentive, 
may  not  understand  the  case. 

But  in  the  worst  aspect,  supposing  that  the 
Republican  majority  was  bribed  to  vote  for 
what  the  World  calls  a “ knavish,”  “ indefensi- 
ble,” “monstrous”  bill,  what  is  the  substance 
of  its  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  Governor  be- 
trayed his  trust?  It  is  simply,  “Very  well, 
other  officers  betrayed  their  trust.”  If  the 
Republican  Legislature  passed  a monstrous 
and  knavish  bill,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernor to  veto  it.  The  veto  was  given  him  for 
that  very  purpose.  But,  of  course,  the  Gov- 
ernor can  not  veto  a bill,  however  infamous, 
until  it  is  passed  by  the  Legislature ; and  yet 
Governor  Hoffman,  with  incredible  folly,  act- 
ually pleaded  the  fact  that  this  bill  was  passed, 
as  a reason  for  not  vetoing  it.  He  said,  “No 
serious  opposition  was  made  to  it  in  either 
House.”  Why  not?  Because  it  was  not  un- 
derstood. But  it  w as  his  duty  to  understand 
it.  “The  stockholders  on  the  several  roads 
have  not  presented  objections.”  Why  not?  Be- 
cause they  did  not  understand  it.  When  they 
did — but  let  the  World  tell  us  about  it.  “ In 
excusing  his  signature  to  the  Erie  bill  he  noted 
the  absence  of  protests,  which  since  have  been 
numerous  enough  to  indicate  that  general  sen- 
timent,” etc.  Does  the  Governor  mean  to  say 
that  he  will  sign  any  knavish,  indefensible, 
monstrous  bill,  if  there  is  no  protest  against  it  ? 
He  does  not  seem  to  know  that  he  is  himself 
put  there  to  protest  against  legislative  knavery, 
and  to  make  his  protest  effective. 

Then  it  is  alleged  that  the  principle  of  the 
Erie  bill  is  that  of  the  provision  in  the  United 
States  Constitution  for  the  classification  and  re- 
tirement of  Senators.  What  has  that  to  do  with 
this  case  ? The  Senators  of  the  United  States 
were  elected  with  full  and  universal  knowledge 
of  that  provision.  But  the  Erie  bill,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  its  text,  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  empowers  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, already  elected  for  one  year,  to  classify 
themselves,  and  the  act  takes  effect  immediate- 
ly. The  moment  that  the  Governor  signed  the 
bill,  the  existing  Board  had  the  authority  to 
classify  themselves.  There  is  no  possible  par- 
allel between  the  cases.  The  World  itself  can 
not  think  so ; or  does  it  think  that  the  provision 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the 
classification  of  Senators  is  “knavish,”  “mon- 
strous,” and  “indefensible?” 

This  is  all  that  can  be  said  by  the  most  ve- 
hement denouncer  of  this  bill,  when  hard  party 
necessity  constrains  it  to  defend  what  it  calls 
indefensible.”  It  is,  of  course,  the  deliberate 
surrender  by  that  journal  of  any  claim  to  regard 
for  its  opinions.  It  can  no  longer  expect  the 
confidence  or  respect  of  the  honest  and  intelli- 
gent, even  of  its  own  party.  It  stands  hence- 
forward self-convicted  as  an  unscrupulous  party 
hack,  and  it  can  justify  its  ludicrous  inconsist- 
ency, which  ruins  its  influence,  only  by  pleading 
an  ignorance  which  covers  it  with  contempt  as 
a public  journal.  Bnt  that  is  of  very  small  im- 
portance compared  with  the  fact  of  this  alarm- 
ing betrayal  of  the  highest  public  trust  by  the 
Democratic  Governor  of  New  York.  The  great 
and  threatening  peril  of  our  politics  is  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  vast  moneyed  corporations, 
of  which  the  control  is  often  sought  and  obtain- 
ed by  the  most  unprincipled  men.  When  their 
money  and  their  power  enable  them  to  buy  and 
to  intimidate  legislatures,  courts,  and  govern- 
ors, their  despotism  is  absolute,  and  the  people 
are  wholly  in  their  hands.  The  progress  of  this 
fatal  tendency  is  nowhere  so  evident  as  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  where,  according  to  the 
World,  there  are  “ rings”  and  cliques  control- 
ling enormous  wealth,  and  of  unscrupulous  pur- 
pose, who  “ put  up  judges  in  our  courts  to  sell 
injustice  for  a price.”  But  when  it  is  evident 
that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  also — the 
man  who  sits  where  John  Jay  and  Clinton 
sat — is  the  mere  creature  of  such  a Ring,  there 
is  no  hope  for  the  honest  people  but  in  a vote 
of  disapproval  at  the  polls  so  decided  that  it  can 
not  be  overcome  by  the  naturalization  frauds 


which,  as  Mayor,  the  Governor  protected,  nor 
by  the  repeating  organized  by  the  men  whom 
he  served  in  signing  the  Erie  bill,  and  whom  his 
advocate,  the  World,  describes  as  shameless  cor- 
ruptionists of  the  Ring. 

Yet  if  these  persons  should  succeed,  by  the 
same  frauds,  in  making  their  instrument  again 
Governor -of  New  York,  we  shall  hear  from  the 
World  that  the  “ statesman”  who  approves  what 
it  calls  “ knavery,”  and  makes  “ monstrous”  and 
“ indefensible”  bills  law,  is  the  most  fitting  of 
all  candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  Presidency. 


SLANDERS  OF  GENERAL 
WOODFORD. 

In  order,  as  we  have  said,  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  official  record  of  the  Erie  in- 
iquity, and  of  Governor  Hoffman’s  complicity 
in  what  the  World  calls  knavery,  two  charges 
have  been  made  against  General  Woodford. 

The  first  is  that  when  he  was  the  presiding  of- 
ficer of  the  Senate  of  New  York  General  Wood- 
ford received  a bribe  of  $5000  from  the  French 
Cable  Company  for  aiding  it  to  get  a charter. 
This  charge  was  immediately  answered  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  Leigh,  the  Temperance  candidate  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  says  that  he  was 
the  person  who  obtained  the  charter  and  a 
subsequent  amendment  from  the  Legislature, 
and  that  Lieutenant-Governor  Woodford  not 
only  did  not  assist  him,  but  was  opposed  to  the 
scheme.  Mr.  Leigh  states  that  no  money  was 
spent  in  procuring  the  charter  or  the  amend- 
ment. The  confutation  of  the  slander  w as  cer- 
tainly unnecessary,  but  it  is  conclusive. 

The  second  charge  is  that  when  General 
Woodford  was  Assistant  District  Attorney 
he  received  a bribe  of  $2000  to  have  the  slaver 
Augusta  bonded  at  a low  rate,  in  the  interest  of 
the  slave-trader.  This  report  is  said  by  a Ring 
orator  to  come  from  ex -Marshal  Murray, 
who  is  said  to  have  received  the  statement  from 
the  slave-trader  himself.  That  is  to  say,  we 
are  asked  to  believe  against  a gentleman  of 
hitherto  spotless  reputation  an  ignominious 
charge,  said  by  a political  opponent  to  be 
founded  upon  something  said  to  have  been 
said  by  a convicted  slave-trader ! It  is  simply 
ludicrous;  and  General  Woodford  treats  it  as 
any  honorable  man  would  in  saying  that  if  his 
opponent,  Mr.  Hoffman,  upon  an  examination 
of  these  or  of  any  charges,  will  consent  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  them,  he  will  show  that  they  are 
false. 

These  accusations,  like  the  hopeless  defense 
of  Governor  Hoffman’s  signature  of  the  Erie 
bill,  spring  from  the  frantic  endeavor  of  Demo- 
cratic partisans  to  hide  their  candidate  from 
the  public  scorn  with  which  his  chief  official  act 
is  regarded. 


BISMARCK’S  MASTER. 

They  who  suppose  that  the  hope  of  Bis- 
marck, like  that  of  the  first  Napoleon,  is  to 
subdue  Europe,  are  curiously  forgetful  of  the 
entirely  changed  condition  of  the  Continent 
and  of  the  new  forces  that  control.affairs.  He 
is  undoubtedly  a Tory,  but  a modern  Tory.  To 
expect  of  him  what  might  be  hoped  of  Victor 
Hugo,  for  instance,  if  he  were  in  his  place,  is 
not  very  wise ; bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  to  sup- 
pose him  as  inflexible  as  Metternich  is  equal- 
ly vain.  Bismarck  anticipated  a war,  and  was 
ready  for  it.  When  the  Empire  fell  at  Sedan, 
if  France  had  proposed  peace,  Bismarck  would 
not  have  refused,  and  he  would  have  demanded 
ample  security  against  future  aggressions. 
This  was  felt  by  France,  and,  therefore,  the 
new  authorities  not  only  did  not  propose  terms 
of  peace,  but  declared  that  the  Republic  was 
war  to  the  knife.  Germany  came  to  Paris. 
Then  the  new  authorities  asked  for  an  inter- 
view, and  demanded  what  terms  would  be 
offered.  The  reply  was,  “Ample  security 
against  future  aggression.”  The  details  were 
thought  too  hard,  and  the  war  wras  not  stayed. 

The  French  authorities  insist  that  Bismarck 
wishes  to  reduce  France  to  a second-rate  power. 
But  his  whole  career  shows  that  he  accepts  the 
modern  principle  of  nationalities,  which  is  mere- 
ly a form  of  saying  that  every  nationality  should 
be  united  under  its  own  government.  Bis- 
marck’s aim  has  been  the  unity  of  Germany, 
but  he  has  not  hitherto  sought  extension  by 
conquest.  No  nation  has  a right  to  quarrel 
with  the  chief  German  state  for  wishing  to 
unite  all  the  German  states  into  a great  nation. 
This  policy,  indeed,  has  been  bitterly  opposed 
in  France,  and  by  no  one  so  strongly  as  bv  M. 
Thiers,  who  declared  it  to  be  the  true  French 
policy  to  keep  Germany  divided.  Nor  can  any 
nation  justly  complain  that  the  victor  in  the 
present  war  wishes  to  make  such  utterly  wanton 
attacks  as  that  of  France  more  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  hereafter,  provided  that  the 
measures  of  defense  are  not  such  as  would 
necessarily  occasion  renewed  war. 

It  is  incorrect,  therefore,  to  assert  that  Ger- 
many, under  Bismarck,  shows  a spirit  which 
is  menacing  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Undoubt- 
edly Germany  reveals  an  immense  force,  superb- 
ly trained,  but  it  is  not  yet  misdirected.  And 
what  really  is  that  force?  It  is  certainly  not 
that  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  was  merely 


brutal  and  military.  But  the  force  of  Ger- 
many, the  secret  of  the  serene  national  uprising 
to  resist  France,  and  the  force  which  controls 
the  general  policy  of  Bi3marck,  even  if  he  di- 
rects it  upon  special  occasion,  is  that  intelligent 
public  spirit  which  is  the  chief  element  in  free 
popular  government.  The  democratic  form, 
as  De  Tocqueville  remarked  long  ago,  may 
exist  without  the  democratic  spirit,  and  it 
makes  the  worst  of  despotisms.  He  thought 
that  to  be  the  condition  of  France.  We  see  it 
to  be  that  of  the  city  of  New  York.  There  is 
the  form  of  popular  government  in  this  city; 
but  not  that  intelligent  spirit  of  liberty  which 
prevents  the  total  corruption  of  the  form.  The 
city  of  New  York  under  the  rule  of  Tammany 
Hall  is  what  France  was  under  Louis  Napo- 
leon. It  is  a despotism  with  democratic 
forms ; and  a despotism  made  possible  by  igno- 
rance and  demoralization. 

In  Germany,  however,  while  the  popular 
form  is  wanting,  the  true  popular  spirit  exists ; 
and  an  unjust  policy  in  the  government  would 
encounter  a moral  hostility  which  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  resist.  It  is  the  want  of  this  spirit 
which  makes  the  duration  of  the  republic  in 
France  seem  to  be  so  uncertain ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  presence  would  be  the  surest 
guarantee  of  the  stability  of  a German  republic. 
The  debt  of  liberty  and  of  free  institutions  to 
France  is  not  very  great,  but  to  Germany  it  is 
incalculable.  It  is  thought  that  emancipates, 
and  Germany  has  done  a great  deal  of  thinking 
for  the  modern  world.  Bismarck  formally  de- 
nies that  he  wishes  the  reduction  of  France  to 
a second-rate  power.  Nor  would  any  of  the 
great  European  states  desire  it.  Germany  is 
restrained  by  something  that  France  has  never 
felt,  either  under  the  Bourbons  or  the  Bona- 
partes — an  enlightened  public  opinion — and 
to  that  we  confidently  look  for  a sagacious  set- 
tlement of  the  w ar. 


TEMPORAL  ROME. 

Archbishop  Manning,  one  of  the  most  re- 
actionary of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  papal  infallibility, 
has  recently  preached  a sermon  in  London,  in 
which  he  warned  England  by  the  fate  of  Rome, 
and  prophesied  a direful  day  of  reckoning.  He 
is  reported  also  to  have  made  the  extraordinary 
statement  that  the  fate  of  Rome  was  the  fate  of 
Christianity  and  of  civil  order,  and  that  Rome 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  a mob.  The  infer- 
ence was  that  Christianity  is  in  peril  because 
the  Pope  has  lost  his  temporal  power. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  fate  of  Rome,  as 
a Church,  should  seem  to  a Romanist  the  fate 
of  Christianity,  because  every  sectarian  con- 
founds religion  with  his  sect.  But  why  the 
wretched  misgovernment  of  a little  state,  by  a 
bishop  of  any  Church,  should  seem  to  any  body 
essential  to  religion,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive. 

Among  all  civilized  people  there  is  scarcely 
to  be  found  such  ignorance  and  superstition, 
such  poverty  and  degradation,  as  exist  in  the 
Papal  States ; and  among  all  the  events  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war,  none  is  more  significant  and 
hopeful  than  the  resignation  of  Cardinal  An- 
tonelli,  the  Pope’s  Minister.  It  is  a sign  that 
he  sees  the  end  of  bis  supremacy,  and  that 
the  great  wave  of  modern  impulse  has  at  last 
reached  and  lifted  the  most  stagnant  surface. 
If  Rome  were  Christianity,  who  that  knew  Rome 
under  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  or  the  heavy 
hand  of  Antonelli,  but  must  have  sighed  to 
think  that  Christianity  was  identical  with  igno- 
rance and  wretchedness  ? 

Nobody  pretends,  probably  even  Archbishop 
Manning  would  not  assert,  that  the  people  of 
Rome  were  at  an  equal  level  of  civilization 
with  their  neighbors  or  the  better  part  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  not  supposed  that  they  yielded  vol- 
untarily to  the  Papal  rule.  They  have  voted 
with  virtual  unanimity  to  cast  it  off.  Even 
those  who  trained  their  children  for  the  Church 
gnashed  their  teeth  in  impotent  rage  at  the  ec- 
clesiastical government,  and  made  priests  of 
their  children  because  it  was  useless  to  resist 
the  priestly  authority.  A curse  seemed  to  rest 
upon  the  whole  region.  Art,  literature,  sci- 
ence, thought,  progress,  civilization,  surely  ex- 
pired. No  great  step  in  human  improvement, 
no  electric  word  for  humanity,  no  mortal  blow 
at  ancient  superstition,  no  relief  from  suffering, 
no  inspiration  of  faith  and  hope,  came  from 
Rome.  The  Papal  States  have  been  a blot 
upon  modern  civilization ; and  all  that  Rome 
has  contributed  to  the  most  Christian,  because 
the  most  religiously  free  of  all  epochs,  is  a pro- 
test against  intellectual  and  moral  progress, 
and  a curse  upon  the  liberty  of  the  human  soul, 
in  the  declaration  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility. 

Archbishop  Manning  warned  England  that 
the  revolutionary  feeling  in  Europe  was  spread- 
ing, and  would  yet  take  Great  Britain  by  the 
throat.  But  the  only  peril  in  a revolutionary 
movement  is  popular  ignorance,  and  nothing 
fostered  ignorance  as  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  which  the  Archbishop  defends.  The 
ignorance  and  inhumanity  that  sprang  up  arm- 
ed and  relentless  men,  in  the  old  French  Rev- 
olution, were  seed  sown  by  aristocratic  and 
priestly  rule.  A man  of  education  and  appar- 
ent enlightenment,  jike  Archbishop  Manning, 
destrc^pilfcfjn^<}efpp,fj-|iis  judgment  and  re- 
spect lor  an  opinion  when  he  confounds  Chris- 
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tianity  and  religion  with  the  political  authority 
of  a bishop.  How  much  wiser  is  Archbishop 
Purcell,  of  Ohio,  who  said,  upon  returning 
from  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  “ I believe  it 
would  have  been  a happy  thing  for  the  Church 
if  kings  had  never  pretended  to  be  her  protect- 
ors  All  we  want  is  a free  field  and  no 

favor.  Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.  We 
are  here,  side  by  side,  with  every  sect  and  de- 
nomination of  Christians.  It  is  for  the  people 
to  judge  which  of  us  is  right,  which  of  us  teach- 
es that  which  is  most  conformable  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Then  if  they  approve  our  religion, 
let  them  embrace  it;  if  not,  reject.” 

This  is  sounder  doctrine  than  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Manning,  whose  words  sound  like  a 
voice  of  the  futile  despair  which  Cardinal  An- 
tonelli  doubtless  feels. 


PRIVATE  GLIMPSES  OF  PUBLIC 
MEN. 

The  private  correspondence  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
Government  in  France,  and  the  question  is  sug- 
gested, How  much  of  it  ought  to  be  revealed  ? 
Has  an  emperor  lost  the  privileges  of  other 
men  altogether  ? While  state  secrets  and  plots 
injurious  to  the  public  welfare  may  very  prop- 
erly be  exposed,  ought  his  personal  intrigues  to 
be  published  ? The  question  is  akin  to  that 
suggested  a few  years  since  by  Mr.  Parton’s 
article  upon  Daniel  Webster.  Mr.  Parton 
stated  plainly  that,  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, when  Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  public, 
he  was  overpowered  by  wine.  There  was  an 
indignant  protest  from  some  persons  that  it  was 
an  unpardonable  indignity  to  publish  such  a 
fact,  that  the  public  was  interested  in  the  great 
qualities,  and  not  in  the  little  faults  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  that  a decorous  sensibility  would  have 
veiled  his  lapses  in  silence. 

Then  decorous  sensibility  would  have  been  a 
very  poor  historian.  What  we  really  wish  to 
know  about  great  men  more  than  of  any  other 
is  the  truth.  If  William  Pitt  often  saw  two 
Speakers  instead  of  one,  there  is  no  harm  in 
saying  so,  however  painful  it  may  be.  If  Dr. 
Franklin  was  a man  of  loose  conduct,  why 
should  decorous  sensibility  represent  him  as  a 
passionless  sage  ? If  Washington  lost  his  tem- 
per at  Monmouth,  and  swore  roundly,  why  should 
decorous  sensibility  skip  the  oath  ? Whatever 
is  necessary  to  show  the  man  as  he  really  was 
it  is  essential  that  the  historian  should  record. 
Mr.  Sparks  once  corrected  the  grammar  of 
some  of  Washington’s  letters.  It  was  kindly, 
but  surely  unwisely  done.  And  it  is  precise- 
ly that  kind  of  polishing  and  trimming  which 
made  Fielding  say  that  the  difference  between 
novels  and  history  is  that  in  the  novel  every 
thing  is  true  except  the  names  and  dates,  and 
in  history  nothing  else. 

In  the  case  of  Louis  Napoleon  every  thing 
which  is  essential  to  a true  knowledge  of  the 
man  may  properly  be  published.  There  is  no 
good  reason  that  Frenchmen  should  suppose  him 
to  have  been  a religious  man  if  he  were  not  so 
nor  a truthful  man  if  he  told  lies ; nor  a learn- 
ed man  if  he  were  ignorant ; nor  a continent 
man  if  he  were  unchaste.  Many  a public  evil- 
doer has  been  exonerated  upon  the  ground  of 
his  private  personal  virtues.  But  if  a ruler 
who  has  caused  countless  homes  to  be  ruined 
and  faithful  hearts  to  be  broken,  to  gratify  his 
miserable  lust  of  personal  power,  is  also  an  ig- 
norant, superstitious,  cowardly,  debauched  man, 
may  the  privileges  of  his  private  rights  be  justly 
pleaded  to  save  him  from  the  exposure  of  the 
truth?  We  do  not  say  that  Louis  Napoleon  was 
such  a man.  But  if  the  evidence  which  proves 
it  should  be  discovered,  it  should  certainly  be 
made  public.  It  should  be  no  more  concealed 
than  the  general  moral  tone  of  his  court.  We 
are  all  profoundly  interested  in  knowing  wheth- 
er great  public  virtues  may  exist  in  the  same 
person  with  great  private  vices ; and  whether  a 
man  who  can  not  govern  himself  can  wisely 
govern  an  empire. 


THE  VOICE  OF  A GERMAN 
REPUBLICAN. 

The  Prussian  republican  leader  Jacoby  has 
been  arrested  for  a speech  lately  delivered  by 
him  at  Konigsberg,  in  which  he  said  what  ap- 
pears to  be  distasteful  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment, but  what  is  certainly  very  true.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  demand  for  the  absorption  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  as  old  German  provinces  which 
Germany  may  very  properly  retake,  he  begged 
his  hearers  not  to  be  deluded  ; the  demand,  he 
declared,  was  only  the  old  right  of  the  cannon, 
of  brute  force,  in  a new  dress.  Have  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  no  people  ? he  asked  ; may  the  vic- 
tor decide  their  fate  according  to  his  own  ca- 
price ? They  are  essentially  French,  he  insisted, 
and  it  would  be  inhuman  to  endeavor  to  incor- 
porate them  with  any  German  state.  “ Let  us," 
said  Jacoby,  “ firmly  maintain  the  principles  of 
right  as  much  in  political  as  in  private  life  ; let 
us  proclaim  that  any  annexation  of  foreign  ter- 
ritory against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  is  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  the  free  disposition  of 
peoples.  Without  allowing,  ourselves  to  be 
troubled  by  the  momcBMj}|  l4i5£i£latt$y  of  vie- 


may  be  done  to  the  people  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. Those  only  who  respect  the  liberties  of 
others  are  themselves  worthy  of  liberty.” 

Wiser  words  could  not  bo  spoken.  They 
describe  a statesmanship  which  would  make  the 
war  a blessing,  and  give  Germany  the  leader- 
ship of  Europe.  The  value  of  the  highest  prin- 
ciple is  yet  to  be  illustrated  in  state  craft,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  expediency ; 
and  if,  as  we  prefer  not  to  believe,  Germany 
should  make  the  cardinal  mistake  of  forcible 
annexation  by  right  of  conquest,  she  must  take 
the  responsibility  of  the  future  war  which  Bis- 
marck seems  to  regard  as  inevitable.  If  there 
is  to  be  a peace  and  not  a truce  between  the 
two  countries,  it  must  be  founded  upon  mutual 
respect.  France  defeated,  dismembered,  hu- 
miliated, is  necessarily  an  implacable  foe.  An- 
nexation by  conquest  will  be  but  a provocation 
and  justification  for  reannexation  by  conquest. 
And  if  a statesman  like  Bismarck  is  unable  to 
see  that  brute  force  can  settle  no  state  question 
except  by  the  total  destruction  of  opposition, 
we  must  patiently  await  the  day  of  the  greater 
statesman  like  Jacoby. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  speech  of  the 
German  republican  there  is  no  rant.  In  the 
phrase  of  Artemus  Ward,  Jacoby,  like  Wash- 
ington, does  not  “slop  over.”  He  states 
calmly  and  forcibly  the  central  truth  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  we  must  regard  his  arrest,  if  really 
occasioned  by  this  speech,  as  is  alleged  without 
contradiction,  as  a very  serious  mistake  of  the 
German  Government,  and  an  unpleasant  sign 
of  its  probable  intentions  in  settling  the  terms 
of  peace.  It  will  be  deplorable  if  the  sympathy 
of  the  world,  which  has  attended  Germany  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  which  has  thus 
far  most  justly  followed  its  campaign,  should 
be  alienated  by  its  interpretation  of  the  right 
of  conquest.  If  Alsace  and  Lorraine  wish  to 
be  united  to  Germany,  let  them  say  so.  If 
they  do  not,  to  seize  them  and  hold  them 
against  their  will  is  to  begin  endless  war. 


MASSACHUSETTS  REPUBLICANS 
AND  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

The  Massachusetts  Republican  Convention 
was  apparently  unanimous  upon  every  point  but 
that  of  suffrage  for  women.  It  renominated 
Governor  Claflin  and  his  associates,  who  have 
served  the  State  so  well,  and  it  expressed  itself 
plainly  upon  the  duty  of  the  party.  The  reso- 
lutions cordially  approve  the  Administration ; 
but  while  they  declare  the  natural  pride  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  having  one  of  her  citizens  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  they  delicately  condemn 
his  policy  by  suggesting  that  the  burden  of  the 
debt  should  be  shared  a little  with  the  future, 
and  that  taxation  should  be  further  reduced. 
This,  indeed,  is  a measure  universally  demand- 
ed by  the  party,  and  one  that  will  be  undoubt- 
edly adopted. 

The  resolutions  further  declare  the  party 
pledged  to  continued  interest  in  the  new  citi- 
zens, and  to  take  care  that  education  is  secured 
to  them.  This  resolution  comes  very  properly 
from  Mr.  Hoar,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, who,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, made  a powerful  and  admirable 
speech  upon  the  intimate  relation  of  education 
and  republican  freedom.  The  Convention  also 
asserted  that  the  Republican  party  is  distinct- 
ively the  labor  party,  demanded  a prompt  and 
vigorous  settlement  of  the  Alabama  question, 
and  favored  “ laws  wisely  calculated  to  prevent 
tippling  and  drunkenness,  and  promote  temper- 
ance and  industry” — a truly  sound  and  con- 
servative resolution ! 

But  Mrs.  Livermore  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Stone, 
and  Mr.  Slack  and  Mr.  Robinson,  and  other 
gentlemen,  moved  and  pleaded  in  vain  for  the 
woman  - suffrage  resolution.  The  committee 
declined  to  act  upon  it,  and  reported  it  back  to 
the  Convention  for  its  pleasure.  The  Conven- 
tion did  not  feel  that  it  had  yet  become  a ques- 
tion upon  which  the  party  was  unanimous  or 
prepared  to  speak,  and  so  declined  to  declare 
itself.  Mrs.  Livermore  urged  that  the  move- 
ment be  adopted  by  the  Republican  party,  to 
which  it  naturally  belonged,  and  that  its  friends 
should  not  Be  driven  to  the  Democracy.  But 
surely  nothing  could  so  show  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  as  an 
appeal  to  a party  which  has  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  political  progress  or  reform.  Do  they 
expect  the  party  of  caste,  of  ignorance,  of  hos- 
tility to  races  and  colors,  to  be  sincerely  friend- 
ly to  so  vast  and  radical  a reform  as  that  in- 
volved in  woman  suffrage  ? Even  if  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  should  pass  the  resolution 
which  the  Republican  rejected,  and  the  small 
woman-suffrage  vote  should  hold  the  balance 
of  power  so  as  to  secure  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  party,  does  any  thoughtful  advo- 
cate of  woman  suffrage  think  that  the  cause 
would  be  nearer  its  triumph  ? 

The  great  body  of  the  friends  of  all  rational 
progress  in  this  country  are  in  the  Republican 
party,  and  no  special  good  cause  can  gain,  in 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  party.  As  Talleyrand  said  that 
every  body  knows  more  than  any  body,  so  now 
the  general  national  welfare  is  more  important 
than  any  particular  cause.  The  temperance 
reformers,  the  labor  reformers,  the  revenue  re- 
foi'iners.  the  suffrage  reformers,  should  think 


long  and  well  before  they  connive  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  great  organization  of  whose  action 
they  are  all  sure,  as  fast  as  public  opinion  rip- 
ens, and  without  the  support  of  that  opinion 
success  is  impossible. 

The  success  of  such  movements  in  the  Re- 
publican party  is  organic  development,  but  in 
the  Democratic  party  it  is  a trick  or  an  expe- 
dient. The  Republican  party  always  and  wise- 
ly declares  a little  less  than  it  believes  in  its 
own  direction.  It  is  even  better  than  its  word. 

Democratic  blandishment  should  inspire  in 
all  friends  of  intelligent  progress  the  most  an- 
cient of  fears — that  of  the  Greeks  bringing  gifts. 
And  this  not  because  parties,  as  such,  are  more 
than  organizations  for  specific  purposes,  but  be- 
cause, as  a fact,  the  moral  and  political  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  is  at  present  in  the  Repub- 
lican and  not  in  the  Democratic  party. 


THE  USUAL  THREAT. 

The  organ  of  the  Tammany  Ring  in  New 
York  says  that  the  law  of  Congress  to  secure 
honest  elections  in  that  city  is  “calculated  to 
stir  the  people  to  resentment,”  and  it  very 
plainly  suggests  a riot  and  mob  violence  as  a 
remedy  against  a law  which  makes  illegal  vot- 
ing difficult.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  its  party.  In  1861,  when 
some  of  its  chief  leaders  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  of  an  election,  they  tried  to  destroy 
the  government  by  force  of  arms.  In  1870, 
when  the  leaders  dread  the  result  of  an  honest 
election,  they  declare  the  dishonest  voters  to  be 
the  people,  and  indirectly  counsel  them  to  go 
armed  to  the  polls. 

It  is  for  the  intelligent  and  truly  conservative 
voters  of  New  York  and  of  the  country  to  de- 
cide whether  a party  which  incessantly  appeals 
and  threatens  to  appeal  to  arms  is  a party  that 
may  be  safely  trusted  with  the  government  of 
the  state  and  the  nation.  It  was  so  long  the 
party  of  the  slave-drivers,  and  so  used  to  brute 
force  as  its  only  argument,  that  it  does  not 
know  that,  among  free  and  intelligent  people, 
threats  are  the  poorest  campaign  appeals. 


AN  UNSAVORY  FEAST. 

The  New  York  Times  is  doing  noble  service  in 
its  trenchant  attacks  upon  the  Tammany  Ring — 
a service  which  is  in  the  interest  of  every  hon- 
est voter  in  the  State  and  the  country.  The 
perilous  power  of  the  Ring  is  seen  in  nothing 
more  clearly  than  in  its  total  subjugation  of  the 
World,  which  is  effectively  and  conclusively  ex- 
posed by  the  Times.  Last  winter  when  the 
World  declared  what  it  ludicrously  called  “war 
to  the  knife”  against  the  Ring,  there  were  many 
persons  who  believed  that  it  had  sufficient  char- 
acter and  regard  for  the  public  welfare  to  persist 
in  its  warfare,  and  that  there  were  honest  Dem- 
ocrats enough  to  support  it.  The  Ring,  however, 
has  not  only  silenced  the  opposition  of  the  World, 
but  it  compels  it  to  eat  its  own  words  in  public 
every  day ; and  the  Times  vigorously  takes  care 
that  the  moral  of  that  feast  shall  not  be  lost  upon 
the  spectators. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


siege.  It  is  said  that  the  invaders’  cannonade  will  be 
preceded  by  a formal  summons  to  surrender  the  city. 
The  English  people  and  press  are  still  trying  to  move 
the  government  to  act  on  the  question  of  mediation, 
but  the  ministry  as  yet  do  not  manifest  the  slightest 
disposition  to  move. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  a 
military  gentleman  who  has  seen  much  active  service, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Prussians  can  enter 
Paris  on  the  tlrst  serious  assault.  Nothing,  he  says, 
in  the  way  of  stone-wralls  can  withstand  Krupp’s  guns 
at  the  range  at  which  they  can  be  placed  by  recent 
Prussian  advances.  The  people  are  preparing  for  the 
threatened  bombardment  by  placing  bags  of  earth  in 
their  windows.  The  books  from  the  principal  li- 
braries have  been  removed  to  cellafs.  Watchmen  are 
stationed  in  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  to  look  out  for 
fires. 

Great  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  new  armies  form- 
ing in  the  south  of  France.  It  is  said  that  they  will 
number  nearly  600,000  men. 

Garibaldi  reached  Tours  on  the  8th  instant.  Hia 
presence  created  great  excitement.  He  made  a short 
speech  to  the  Francs-Tireurs,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
should  meet  them  on  the  battle-field  to  rid  France  of 
the  invaders. 

Minor  engagements  are  reported  from  several  parts 
of  France,  with  varying  success.  The  cannon  captured 
at  Strasbourg  are  now  in  position  against  Metz.  The 
garrison  make  daily  sorties,  in  whicn  they  are  driven 
back  with  loss.  A battle  is  reported  to  have  been 
fought  near  CMteau-Gaillaird  on  the  4th  inst,  in 
which  the  Germans  were  worsted,  and  compelled,  in 
consequence,  to  evacuate  Pithiviers  with  precipitation, 
leaving  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  much  forage  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Two  regiments  of  the  army  of 
the  Duke  of  Meckleuburg-Schwerin  were  defeated,  on 
the  4th,  before  Soissons,  by  the  Gardes  Mobiles  of  the 
Department  of  Aisne,  garrisoning  Soissons.  On  the 
7th  inst.  the  Prussians  opened  fire  on  Neu-Breisach, 
one  of  the  strongest  fortified  towns  in  Eastern  France. 

A Strasbourg  correspondent  writes  that  one-third  of 
the  city  has  been  laid  w aste  by  the  bombardment,  that 
the  Cathedral  can  be  easily  restored,  and  that  the  mu- 
seum, theatre,  university,  library,  and  the  military 
buildings  are  in  ruins.  Strangers  have  begun  to  arrive, 
and  are  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  and  trade  is  begin- 
ning to  revive.  The  German  garrison  is  10,000,  who 
are  billeted  upon  the  people. 

The  prisoners  in  Belgium,  fugitives  from  the  north- 
ern battle-fields  of  France,  who  have  been  held  at  Bev- 
erloo,  have  shown  symptoms  of  revolt,  and  the  Belgian 
Rifles  have  been  sent  there  to  preserve  order. 

At  Lyons  military  precautions  are  being  taken  in 
anticipation  of  the  Prussian  advance  into  the  south  of 
France.  The  heights  have  been  fortified,  and  are  gar- 
risoned by  regular  troops. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  documents  found  in  the  im- 
perial archives  prove  conclusively  that  the  French 
people  were  opposed  to  war.  This  is  regarded  as  im- 
portant, as  furnishing  an  answer  to  Bismarck’s  main 
argument  for  harsh  conditions. 

An  Ostend  dispatch  says  that  the  latest  story  from 
Berlin  is  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  signed  a secret 
treaty  with  Count  Von  Bismarck  against  France  in 
Jnlv,  Prussia  engaging  to  menace  Austria,  while  Rus- 
sia seizes  Constantinople.  The  statement  is  not  cred- 
ited, and  its  publication  is  thought  to  be  a sign  of 
alarm  at  Berlin  concerning  the  designs  of  Russia,  and 
an  attempt  to  pacify  the  popular  mind  in  Germany. 

general  foreign  items. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  plan  for  taking  the  vote  in 
Rome  on  the  question  of  Italian  unity  was  fair  and 
impartial.  All  classes  except  the  priests  and  their 
associates  voted.  A correspondent  testifies  to  the 
spontaneous  rejoicing  of  the  Romans  on  thus  ratifying 
their  liberation.  The  progress  of  the  revolution  in  the 
city  is  marked  by  the  gradual  changing  of  the  names 
of  streets,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  papal  arms 
from  public  buildings.  The  Jesuits  are  reported  to  be 
leaving  the  city ; but  there  is  now  but  little  doubt  that 
the  Pope  will  accept  the  situation,  and  remain  under 
the  protection  of  the  Italian  govern  merit.  General 
Cadoma’s  address  at  the  first  session  of  the  Junta  fa- 
vored the  greatest  consideration  and  veneration  toward 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  tfce  clerical  body, 
and  guarantees  for  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  spirit- 
ual power.  The  Pope  has  been  attended  by  an  Italian 
guard,  at  his  own  request,  and  has  expressed  a desire 
to  bless  the  troops  in  the  great  square  of  St  Peter’s. 
A monument  is  to  be  erected  to  those  who  fell  in  186T 
and  1870  in  the  enterprises  for  the  liberation  of  Rome, 
and  commemorative  tablets  to  those  who  died  in  exile 
or  on  the  scaffold  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  Belgian  bishops  protest  against  the  recent  events 
at  Rome. 

More  assassinations  of  foreigners  in  China  are  re- 

?orted.  Troops  are  also  said  to  be  collecting  between 
ekin  and  Tien-tsin. 


THE  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  FRANCE. 

Paris  is  now  entirely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  France 
by  the  encircling  lines  of  Prussian  batteries,  and  bal- 
loons furnish  the  only  means  by  which  the  beleaguered 
inhabitants  can  communicate  with  the  world  outside. 
The  most  recent  ascension  wfas  that  of  M.  Gambetta, 
who  left  Paris  on  the  7th  inst.  The  balloon  was  ac- 
companied, at  the  beginning  of  its  voyage,  by  one  con- 
taining two  gentlemen  of  New  York,  who  took  this 
means  of  leaving  the  besieged  city.  They  confirm  the 
statements  of  the  determined  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Paris.  The  representatives  of  foreign  nations  still  re- 
maining in  Paris  had  recently  held  a meeting  at  the 
Papal  Nuncio’s  to  consider  the  position  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  Count  Bismarck’s  refusal  to  permit 
their  dispatches  to  be  transmitted  without  being  open- 
3d,  which  condition  the  diplomatists  have  unanimously 
refused  to  submit  to.  This  determination  is  to  be  com- 
municated to  Count  Bismarck ; and,  should  he  persist, 
they  will  be  compelled  to  suspend  all  communication 
with  their  respective  governments.  M.  Gambetta’s  jour- 
ney was  attended  with  several  hair-breadth  escapes, 
his  balloon  having  descended  two  or  three  times  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Prussians. 

The  following  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  9th 
inst.,  by  M.  Gambetta,  at  Tours: 

“ By  the  order  of  the  republican  government  I have 
left  Paris  to  transmit  to  you  the  hopes  of  the  Parisians 
and  others  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  deliver  France 
from  foreigners.  Paris,  invested  for  seventeen  days, 
presents  the  spectacle  of  two  million  men  forgetting 
their  differences  to  withstand  the  invader,  who  expect- 
ed civil  discord. 

“ The  revolution  found  Paris  without  guns  or  arms 
of  any  kind.  Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  National 
Guard  are  now  armed,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
Mobiles  and  sixty  thousand  regulars  are  assembled. 
The  foundries  are  casting  cannon.  The  women  make 
a million  cartridges  daily.  Each  battalion  of  Nation- 
als has  two  mitrailleuses  and  field-pieces,  and  is  pre- 
pared for  sorties.  The  forts  are  manned  by  the  ma- 
rines, and  are  supplied  with  artillery  of  the  greatest  ex- 
cellence, and  served  by  gunners  the  first  in  the  world. 
Hitherto  their  fire  has  kept  the  enemy  from  erecting 
the  smallest  work.  The  enceinte  on  the  4th  had  oniy 
live  hundred  cannon ; now  it  has  three  thousand  eight 
hundred,  with  four  hundred  rounds  for  each.  Every 
defense  has  its  men  at  their  posts.  The  Nationals 
drill  constantly.  Behind  the  enceinte  is  the  third  line 
of  defense— the  barricades— which  are  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  Parisians.  This  has  all  been  achieved 
calmly  and  orderly,  amidst  general  patriotism.  The 
impregnability  of  Paris  is  no  illusion.  It  can  not  be 
captured  or  surprised,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  sedi- 
tion or  starvation,  which  the  Prussians  have  been 
counting  on.” 

The  siege-guns  were  in  position  about  Paris  on  the 
8th  inst,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  bombardment 
would  commence  on  the  16th,  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Leipsic.  General  Burnside,  whom  the  Prus- 
sians permitted  to  enter  Paris  with  dispatches  for  M. 
Jules  Favre  and  Mr.  Washbume,  reports  that  the  peo- 
ple are  calm,  and  the  appearance  of  the  city  much  as 
usual.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette writes  that  the  city  is  good  for  a six 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


A proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  8th  instant,  more  strictly  defin- 
ing American  neutrality,  and  warning  the  vessels  of 
the  belligerents  against  hostile  demonstrations  in 
American  waters. 

The  census  shows  that  St.  Louis  is  the  fourth  city 
of  the  Union  in  population.  It  has  doubled  since 
1864,  when  it  was  157.068. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Harvard  Memorial  Hall  was 
laid  October  6.  The  fund  subscribed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  now  amounts  to  upward  of 
$262,000. 

Miss  Etta  E.  Barston,  a school-teacher,  of  Canton, 
Massachusetts,  died  recently  from  the  effects  of  an 
assault  made  upon  her  with  stones  by  four  of  her  pu- 
pils. The  young  ruffians  have  been  arrested. 

Reports  from  Canada  state  that  all  is  quiet  at  Fort 
Garry,  and  that  Governor  Archibald  is  gaining  the 
good-will  of  all  classes  of  people  there. 

Mr.  John  Savage  has  issued  the  address  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  adopted  a short  time 
ago.  In  it  the  union  of  the  Fenian  factions  is  an- 
nounced, and  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  reviewed. 
From  the  recent  democratic  demonstrations  in  En- 
gland it  is  believed  that  the  workiug-men  of  that 
country  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Irish  for 
liberty. 

At  a conference  held  October  8 at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Brigham  Young  resigned  his  position  as  Trustee  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  with  the  view  to  have  a younger  man 
is  getting  " 


appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  said  he  was  getting  old, 
and  wanted  to  travel  among  the  Saints,  and  did  not 
wish  to  be  harassed  with  the  vexatious  lawsuits  now 
threatened  by  apostates.  He  was  furious  against  the 
courts.  He  was  determined  to  resist  every  encroach- 
ment, and  would  destroy  aud  bum  every  thing  if  need 
be  rather  than  submit  to  persecution. 

Five  citizens  of  Columbus,  Kentucky,  had  a “ diffi- 
culty” a short  time  since,  which  they  proceeded  to  settle 
in  a free  fight.  One  of  them  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  the  other  four  received  fatal  injuries.  The  fight 
was  desperate,  and  lasted  only  three  minutes. 

General  Woods,  at  Fort  Wallace,  has  been  ordered  to 
the  Middle  Park,  Colorado,  the  scene  of  late  Indian 
troubles,  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  see  whether  troops 
are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  that  region..  A 
large  force  of  mounted  Indians  appeared  near  Bijou 
Trade  Station,  forty-five  miles  east  of  Denver,  a short 
time  ago,  but  showed  no  signs  of  hostility. 

John  Jourdan,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Po- 
lice Department,  died  in  this  city  on  the  10th  inst  He 
was  an  excellent  executive  officer,  and  was  greatly  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him. 

Fitzhugh  Ludlow,  an  American  magazine  writer  of 
great  talent  and  versatility,  died  on  the  12th  ult,  at 
Geneva,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four.  He  had  gone 
abroad  only  a few  weeks  previously  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health. 

Some  business  men  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
have  uljl|li*fvn  jirviaiJeifipit-t  fp-.break  up  a combination 
of  ice-fteaWiWiB  tM!  cTtfjr%y  fallowing  the  example  of 
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THE  FLOOD  IN  VIRGINIA 


THE  BREAK  IX  THE  LONG  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  POTOMAC  AT  WASHINGTON. 


Many  lives  were  lost  at  different  places  where 
the  rivers  rose  suddenly  in  the  night,  and  swept 
away  houses  before  the  inmates  had  time  to 


tration,  which  is  engraved  from  a photograph 
courteously  sent  us  by  Messrs.  C.  R.  Rees  & Co., 
of  Richmond.  The  view  was  taken  from  the  St. 


ton  about  500  feet  of  the  causeway  of  the  Long 
Bridge  was  entirely  swept  away,  and  both  spans 
nearest  the  south  draw  were  broken. 


The  flood  that  recently  swept  over  Virginia 
as  the  most  destructive  ever  known  in  that 
tate.  At  Lynchburg  the  James  River  rose 


INUNDATION  OF  RICHMOND. — [From  a Photograph  ur  C.  R.  Rees  and  Co.,  Richmond.] 


Charles  Hotel,  and  represents  the  flood  on  Main  I escape.  At  Harper's  Ferry  alone  the  number 
Street,  where  the  water  stood  from  four  to  five  of  victims  was  over  fifty,  and  the  total  loss  of 
feet  deep.  [ life  must  reach  nearly  two  hundred. 


At  Harper's  Ferry  and  Richmond  the  flood 
was  equally  destructive.  Several  streets  of  the 
latter  city  were  submerged,  as  shown  in  our  illus- 


twentv-two  feet,  submerging  most  of  the  town 
in  its  muddy  waters,  and  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a city  rising  from  a lake.  At  Washing- 
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Travel  and  Adventure. 

PREPARED 

EXPRESSLY  FOR  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

A JOUIiNEY  THROUGH  ICELAND. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Approaching  the  Plain  of  the  Geysers.— Its  General  Appearance.— 

Provoking  Eruptions.— Theories  and  Facts  in  Regard  to  the  Geysers. 

-The  Great  Strokr. 

As  the  traveler  approaches  what  is  called  the  Plain  of  the 
Geysers — the  region  in  which  these  blasts  and  explosions  of  hot 
water  and  steam  are  most  abundant,  and  manifest  themselves 
on  the  largest  scale — the  country  grows  more  wild  and  rough, 
the  crevices  and  fissures  from  which  steam  and  sulphureous  va- 
pors and  odors  are  emitted  become  more  numerous,  and  every 
thing  indicates  the  increasing  violence  of  the  internal  heat,  or 
at  least  its  nearer  approach  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
country  is  almost  entirely  uninhabited,  though  travelers  speak 
of  one  turf-covered  hut,  which  they  reach  in  approaching  the 
plain,  where  a peasant,  who  serves  as  a local  guide,  resides 
with  his  family.  A more  lonely  and  dreary  home  tor  the  abode 
of  a human  household  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

A guide  well  acquainted  with  the  locality  is  very  necessary 
in  traversing  this  region,  on  account  not  only  of  the  numerous 
chasms  and  pitfalls  which  abound  in  it,  but  also  of  the  sulphure- 
ous and  suffocating  fumes  which  are  emitted  in  certain  spots, 
and  which  do  not,  like  the  vapor  of  water,  make  themselves 
perceptible  from  a distance  to  the  eye,  nor  audible  like  a jet  of 
steam.  For  steam,  in  consequence  of  its  rapid  condensation 
in  coming  in  contact  with  the  external  air,  emits  a hissing  or 
roaring  sound;  or,  if  it  comes  forth  in  sudden  bursts,  pro- 
duces a series  of  detonations  and  explosions  which  warn  the 
traveler  of  his  danger. 

These  sulphureous  emanations  are  alleged  by  geologists  to  be 
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deiived  ficm  the  decc  mposilion  by  heat  of  a certain  mineral 
called  pyrites,  which  is  a ccmpound  cf  sulphur  and  iion,  as  is 
denoted  by  its  chemical  name — svlphnret  of  iron.  Sulphur, 
w hen  pure,  and  also  in  many  of  its  ccmbinations,  is  indued  with 
the  remarkable  property  of  sublimation — that  is,  the  capability 
ef  being  volatilized  directly  frcm  the  solid  state,  and  afterward 
<■(  ndensed  again  from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  condition,  asst  m- 
irg  when  thus  condensed  either  the  torn  of  crystals  or  of  an 
impalpable  powder  called  the  flowers  of  sulphur.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  property,  great  quantities  of  this  substance  in  ihe 
form  of  vapor  aie  emitted  firm  volcanoes,  and,  being  condensed 
again  around  the  margin  of  the  crater,  form  deposits  which  ac- 
er  mulate  in  the  couise  of  ages  to  a vast  f mount.  A large  por- 
tion cf  the  sulphur  cf  ccmmerce  is  derived  frcm  deposits  of  this 
kind  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  in  Sicily  and 
Italy. 

The  iron  pyrites,  ficm  which  sulphur  is  srir.ctin.es  supposed 
to  be  derived,  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  eailli— dissem- 
inated generally,  where  it  occurs,  in  small  ciystals  which  tend 
usually  to  a cubical  foim  ; and,  as  in  color  and  general  appear- 
ance it  bears  a certain  resemblance  to  gold,  people  unskilled  in 
mineralogy  are  often  deceived  by  it— so  much  so  that  it  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  fools'  gold.  Almost  every  professor  of 
chemistry  in  our  colleges,  and  every  ftate  geologist  or  assayer, 
is  continually  receiving  sj ecimens  cf  ibis  mineral,  sent  in  from 
the  country  to  he  analyzed,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  gold. 
The  character  of  the  mineral  can,  however,  at  any  time  be  easily 
determined  by  the  stroke  of  a light  hammer.  Gold,  beirg  mal- 
leable, would  be  flattened  by  this  treatment,  but  the  pyrites  is 
extr  e mely  brittle,  and  w ill  fly  to  pieces  under  quite  a gentle  blow . 

There  is  a third  substance,  besie’es  the  vapors  of  water  ard 
of  sulphur,  which  is  brought  up  frem  the  interior  by  these  vol- 
canic ejeclicns,  and  ibat  is  a silicious  mineral  which  is  dissolved 
by  tire  water  under  the  influence  of  the  great  heat  below',  and 
then  is  deposited  again  around  themnrgin  of  the  opening  through 
which  the  water  issues.  The  engraving  showing  a portion  of 
the  Plain  of  the  Geysers  gives  an  idea  of  the  character  and  ap- 
pearance of  these  deposits,  which  form  a kind  of  mound  around 
the  orifice  through  which  the  water  issues  like  lire  curb  of  a well. 

The  engraving  also  shows  the  tent  cf  the  traveler  pitched  upon 
the  plain ; for  whoever  attempts  to  explore  these  w ender  s has  no 
shelter  except  such  as  he  takes  wiilr  him  on  the  lack  of  a pony. 
One  of  the  figures  represents  the  traveler  in  the  act  of  throwing 
a heavy  stone  into  an  opening,  while  his  guide  is  br  inging  an- 
other to  be  throw  n in  in  its  turn,  with  a view  of  pr  ovoking  ex- 
plosions. 

For  it  is  a remarkable,  and  in  seme  respects  a mysterious  tret, 
that  the  ejections  of  water  and  cf  ster.m  ftenr  these  cr  aters  are 
intermittent,  taking  place  semetimes  at  considerable  intervals, 
and  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  they  can  often  be  excited  by 
throwing  a heavy  stone  or  a tied  into  the  opening.  This  lost 
peculiarity  — which  was  probably  discovered  by  the  very  fiist 
visitors  to  the  Geysers,  through  the  curious  propensity  which 
seems  to  impel  every  one,  grave  and  gay  alike,  when  they  see 
a hole  or  chasm  or  abyss  of  any  kind,  to  throw  the  near  est  stone 
into  it— was  long  considered  very  wonderful  and  mysterious,  as, 
indeed,  were  many  other  things  connected  with  these  extraordi- 
nary phenomena.  The  explosive  bursts  which  followed  the 
throwing  of  the  stone  seemed  like  the  expression  of  life  and 
passion,  as  if  there  were  a mcnsler  within,  wlo  resented  the 
entrance  of  the  missile  as  an  attack  frcm  an  enemy,  and  lire  ex- 
plosion  which  ensued  was  the  expression  of  his  wrath  and  de- 
fiance. 

A gr  eat  many  theories  have  been  advanced,  and  a great  many 
speculations  ottered,  in  respect  to  the  cause  cf  the  intermittent 
and  irregular  action  of  these  springs.  'Ihe  tendency  of  most 
of  the  springs  is  to  remain  quiet  for  a time,  or  at  least  only  to 
boil  and  fume  with  moderate  violence,  and  then,  after  intervals 
varying  in  length,  either  spontaneously  or  frem  the  stimulus 
mysteriously  imparted  by  seme  shock  given  to  them  ficm  with- 
out, to  bur  st  into  a violent  explosion,  by  which,  in  the  lar  gest 
cf  them,  a column  of  water  several  feet  in  diameter  is  thrown 
one  or  two  hundr  ed  feet  info  the  air.  The  explanation  of  such 
a phenomenon  must  he  in  a great  measure  conjectural,  but  there 
are  some  scientific  considerations  connected  with  it  which  may 
involve  the  elements  of  an  explanation,  and,  at  any  rate,  which 
it  may  be  useful  and  interesting  to  the  reader  to  understand. 

First,  then,  there  is  a mysterious  connection  between  the  pres- 
ence of  air  in  water  and  the  manner  in  which  the  process  cf 
ebullition  goes  on  when  the  water  is  heated  to  the  boiling  pev  t. 

It  is  found  that  when  all  the  air  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. is  combined  with  water  is  exhausted  from  it,  the 
water  may  be  heated  somewhat  above  the  boiling  point  with- 
out boiling,  and  then  it  tends  to  burst  into  sudden  and  great 
developments  of  steam.  In  other  words,  it  boils  continuously 
and  quietly  while  it  contains  air,  hut  when  it  i-  deprived  of  air 
the  ebullition  takes  place  itt  a series  of  sudden  evolutions  of 
masses  of  vapor,  which  have  to  some  extent  the  character  and 
effect  of  explosionQ  pj<Qvj,|n!?}{c ily  suppose  that  :he  v.  a- 
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ter,  at  great  depths  among  the  volcanic  strata, 
may  become  entirely  deprived  of  air,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  principle  above  explained 
may  have  some  connection  with  the  intermittent 
and  explosive  character  of  the  emission  of  steam 
and  water  from  the  geysers.  This  is  perhaps 
the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  sudden 
bursting  of  the  water  into  vapor,  in  the  case 
above  described,  seems  to  be  promoted  by  any 
disturbance  of  the  water,  and  even  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  inequalities  or  roughness  of  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  containing  it. 

Secondly,  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  water 
is  converted  into  steam  depends  ujion  the  press- 
ure to  which  it  is  subjected.  At  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  Where  the  ordinary  pressure  is  about 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  it  boils  at  212° 
Fahrenheit.  But  upon  the  top  of  a mountain, 
where  the  pressure  is  less,  it  boils  at  a much  low- 
er temperature.  At  the  bottom  of  a deep  mine, 
where  the  pressure  is  greater,  it  would  of  course 
require  a higher  temperature  to  boil  it.  So  true 
is  this  that  there  is  an  actual  though  not  very 
great  difference  in  the  degree  of  heat  required  to 
boil  a tea-kettle  in  a farmer’s  kitchen,  depending 
upon  the  difference  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  on  different 
days. 

Now  the  pressure  bearing  upon  the  lower  por- 
tion of  a column  of  water  in  a crevice  or  cavity 
in  the  rocks,  extending  some  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  feet  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  is 
enormous,  and  it  would  consequently  require  a 
very  intense  heat  to  boil  water  under  it.  It  was 
said  that  Jacob  Perkins,  in  the  experiments  that 
he  made  many  years  ago  with  his  steam-gun, 
subjected  water  to  such  a pressure  that  he  could 
make  it  red-hot  without  allowing  it  to  boil.  It 
would  be  easy  for  a person  conversant  with  the 
subject  to  calculate  the  depth  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  which  the  pressure  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  water  to  endure  that  tempera- 
ture and  still  remain  liquid. 

The  pressure  upon  the  lower  portions  of  a col- 
umn of  water  a thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet 
in  length — a distance  to  which  it  would  not  be 
at  all  extraordinary  for  crevices  and  fissures  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth  to  extend — though  the  force 
of  it  might  easily  be  expressed  in  figures,  would 
be  really  so  great  as  entirely  to  transcend  all  hu- 
man powers  of  conception ; and  water  subjected 
to  such  pressure  would  endure  a prodigious  in- 
tensity of  heat  before  it  ■would  be  converted  into 
steam.  If,  now,  we  suppose  that  a portion  of 
water,  while  subjected  to  that  heat  and  pressure, 
were  suddenly  transferred  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  where  the  pressure  would  be  at  once  re- 
duced to  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  it  would  instantaneously  burst  into  steam 
with  all  the  force  of  the  most  violent  explosion. 

Such  a sudden  transfer  from  so  great  a depth 
to  the  surface  would  be  impossible;  but  we  may 
easily  suppose  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  col- 
umn might  be  slowly  forced  upward  by  steam 
formed  in  small  quantities  at  a still  greater  depth 
below  it,  until  it  reaches  a level  where  the  press- 
ure would  be  so  far  relieved  as  to  allow  a portion 
of  it  to  flash  off  into  steam,  and  to  throw  up  the 
column  of  water  sufficiently  to  produce  such  an 
explosive  jet  at  the  surface  as  is  witnessed  in  the 
case  of  the  geysers.  The  water  in  the  well  of 
the  geyser  would,  of  course,  after  the  force  which 
lifted  it  was  spent,  sink  back  again  to  its  former 
level,  to  be  lifted  again  by  another  explosion  in 
due  time. 

This  is  a process  by  which  it  seems  that  in- 
termittent eruptions  of  this  kind  might  be  pro- 
duced. Whether  they  are  in  reality  thus  pro- 
duced remains  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

Thirdly,  a great  many  different  schemes  have 
been  devised — ingenious  but  fanciful — for  show- 
ing imaginary  arrangements  of  channels  and  cav- 
ities in  the  rocks  at  a certain  depth  below  the 
surface,  so  as  to  produce,  by  a combination  of 
steam  generators,  air  chambers,  siphon  tubes, 
and  tortuous  channels,  which  might  be  easily  sup- 
posed to  exist,  and  which,  if  they  existed,  might 
lead  to  the  production  of  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion. Of  course  these  explanations  are  entirely 
conjectural ; and,  though  it  is  well  enough  some- 
times, when  we  can  not  determine  how  any  given 
effect  veally  is  produced,  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
imagining  modes  by  which  it  might  be  produced, 
we  must  not  mistake  such  hypotheses  for  actual 
knowledge. 

But,  whatever  we  may  make  of  the  proposed 
explanations,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Great 
Geyser  of  Iceland  presents  at  the  time  of  an  erup- 
tion one  of  the  most  astonishing  spectacles  which 
nature  any  where  exhibits.  The  orifice  is  sur- 
rounded by  a mound  of  stone,  which  the  water 
has  itself  formed,  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  twenty  feet  high.  The  centre  forms  a well 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  through  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  Geyser,  the  water,  hot  but  not 
boiling,  rises  quietly,  and  thence  flows  in  a gentle 
stream  over  the  margin  of  the  mound.  Every 
thing  continues,  sometimes  for  many  hours,  in 
this  state,  until  at  length  a rumbling  noise  is 
heard  deep  under  ground,  followed  by  several 
subterranean  explosions.  The  water  in  the  well 
begins  to  boil  furiously,  and  at  length,  in  a suc- 
cession of  bursts  more  and  more  violent,  it  rises 
higher  and  higher  into  the  air,  until  the  roaring 
and  steaming  column  finally  attains  an  altitude 
of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet,  according  to 
the  violence  of  the  paroxysm.  The  water  thus 
issuing  being  nearly  at  the  boiling  point,  the 
whole  mass  soon  envelops  itself  in  a cloud  of 
steam  which  shuts  the  column  of  water  almost 
entirely  from  view.  The  discharge  continues 
for  about  five  minutes,  after  which  the  Geyser 
returns  to  its  normal  condition  of  tranquillity. 

The  Great  Geyser,  so  called,  is  not  so  easily 
excited  to  an  eruption  by  throwing  stones  into 
it  as  another  one  situated  at  a few  hundred  feet 
distant  from  it,  called  the  Great  Strokr,  from  an 
Icelandic  word  signifying  churn.  The  eruptions 
from  the  Great  ^ti'd^j^^j^^^lSign^aneously 


two  or  three  times  a day ; but  by  throwing  stones 
into  the  opening  they  can  be  brought  on  almost 
at  any  time.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  sound 
these  wells,  but  the  plummet  will  only  descend 
to  the  depth  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
before  coming  to  a stop.  Whether  the  stoppage 
of  the  lead  is  occasioned  by  its  reaching  the  bot- 
tom, or  by  some  irregularity  in  the  form  or  in 
the  direction  of  the  channel  of  communication, 
of  course  can  not  be  known. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a phenomenon  so 
wonderful  as  that  of  these  explosive  fountains 
is  to  be  seen  only  in  a place  so  inaccessible  as  to 
be  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  observation 
from  the  whole  human  race.  Three  or  four 
travelers  in  a century  make  their  way  over  the 
rough  volcanic  rocks  which  guard  them,  and 
bring  back  to  us  their  reports,  and  their  pictorial 
representation  of  the  scene.  They  can,  how- 
ever, do  but  little  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
spectacle  the  scene  presents  to  an  eye-witness, 
and  still  less  can  they  explain  the  nature  and 
the  operation  of  the  cause  by  which  the  effect  is 
produced.  ‘ There  is  no  doubt  that  the  force  by 
which  the  water  is  ejected  is  that  of  steam,  and 
that  this  steam  comes  from  the  water  deposited 
on  the  surface  in  rain,  and  thence  percolating 
through  fissures  and  crevices  and  porous  strata 
till  it  reaches  the  incandescent,  or  nearly  incan- 
descent, regions  below.  But  in  what  precise 
manner  the  explosive  force  thus  produced  is  led 
to  manifest  itself  in  this  special  and  very  peculiar 
mode  of  action  is  a mystery  yet  unexplained. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


A SIGH. 

By  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

Since  tears  will  never  bring  thee  back, 

Why  should  I weep  ? 

I would  not  any  moan  of  mine 
Should  break  thy  sleep. 

Thon  didst  bring  heaven  round  thee  here, 
In  this  sad  place; 

’Tis  heaven  still  with  memories 
Of  thy  dear  face. 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  darling.  By  thy  side 
I will  not  stir, 

More  than  the  bird  that  broods  and  dreams 
Deep  in  the  fir— 

The  bird  that  dreams  of  fluttering  joy 
Full  soon  her  own, 

Nor  sees  the  shadow'  at  her  feet 
Whose  joy  has  flown. 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE. 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “A  Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  GUEST. 

Six  days  had  come  and  gone  since  her  lover’s 
departure  from  Gethin,  but  no  tidings  of  him 
had  reached  Harry’s  ears.  Solomon  had  re- 
turned on  the  second  day,  and  been  closeted 
with  her  fathei  for  some  hours,  doubtless  in  con- 
sultation about  Richard;  but  not  a word  had 
been  spoken  of  him,  in  her  presence,  by  either. 
She  dared  not  mention  him  to  her  father,  and 
still  less  could  she  apply  for  information  to  his 
rival,  her  now  affianced  bridegroom.  How 
much,  or  how  little,  her  father  had  disclosed  con- 
cerning him  to  Sol  she  did  not  know ; but  the 
latter  had  evidently  closed  with  the  terms  which 
she  had  in  her  late  strait  accepted  on  her  own 
part.  The  bans  had  been  put  up  in  the  church 
upon  the  hill,  and  in  a month  she  would  be  this 
man’s  wife.  She  had  been  congratulated  upon 
the  coming  event  by  all  the  neighbors.  Some  had 
slyly  hinted — little  guessing  the  pain  they  gave 
to  that  sore  heart — at  her  late  “goings-on”  with 
that  young  gentleman-painter ; they  had  almost 
suspected  at  one  time  that  he  would  have  sup- 
planted her  old  flame ; but  they  were  glad  to 
see  matters  as  they  were.  Solomon  was  a steady, 
sagacious  man,  as  every  body  knew,  and  would 
get  on  in  the  world;  and  what  he  gained  he 
would  not  waste  in  foolish  ways.  Such  an  old 
friend  of  her  father's,  too.  Nothing  could  be 
more  fitting  and  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 
Solomon,  notoriously  a laggard  in  love,  was  lik- 
ened to  the  tortoise,  W'ho  had  won  the  race 
against  the  hare. 

To  have  to  listen  to  all  this  well-meant  twad- 
dle was  misery  indeed.  Perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  good  honest  dullness  does  unknowingly 
inflict  more  grievous  wounds  than  the  barbed 
satiric  tongue. 

To  think,  to  picture  to  herself  the  condition 
of  her  lover — deplorable,  she  was  convinced, 
from  the  grim  satisfaction  upon  Solomon’s  face 
when  he  first  came  back — was  torture.  She 
could  not  read,  for  her  mind  fled  from  the  page, 
like  breath  from  a mirror ; there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  occupation.  She  busied  herself  as  she  had 
never  done  before  with  the  affairs  of  the  house, 
which  afforded  some  excuse  for  escaping  from 
Sol’s  attentions,  naturally  grown  somewhat  press- 
ing, now  that  his  wedded  happiness  was  drawing 
so  near.  The  Gethin  Castle  was  not,  however, 
very  full  of  guests.  It  had  been  wet  for  a few 
days,  and  rain  spoils  the  harvest  of  the  inn-keep- 
er even  more  than  that  of  the  farmer.  One 
night,  when  it  was  pouring  heavily,  and  such  a 
windfall  as  a new  tourist  was  not  to  have  been 
expected  by  the  most  sanguine  Boniface,  a lady 
arrived,  alone,  and  took  up  her  quarters  in  the 
very  room  that  Richard  had  vacated.  Treve- 
thick  himself  was  at  the  door  when  she  had  driven 
up  and  asked  with  some  apparent  anxiety  wheth- 
er she  could  be  accommodated.  She  was  wrapped 
up,  and  thickly  veiled,  but  he  had  observed  to 
his  daughter  what  a well-spoken  woman  she  was, 
and  an  uncommon  fine  one  too,  though  her  liair 
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was  gray.  She  had  inquired  whether  there  were 
any  letters  waiting  for  her,  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Gilbert ; but  there  was  no  letter. 

Harry  took  in  the  new  arrival’s  supper  with 
her  own  hands.  It  was  the  time  when  she 
would  otherwise  have  been  expected  in  the  bar 
parlor,  to  sit  by  Solomon’s  side,  and  feel  his  arm 
creep  round  her  waist,  more  hateful  than  a ser- 
pent’s fold.  A fire  had  been  lit  in  the  sitting- 
room,  on  account  of  the  inclement  weather,  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  was  standing  beside  it  with  her  el- 
bow on  the  mantel-piece.  She  watched  Harry 
come  in  and  out,  without  a word,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  was  so  searching  and  at- 
tentive that  it  embarrassed  her.  Under  other 
circumstances  she  would  certainly  have  dele- 
gated her  duties  to  Hannah,  but  to  evade  Solo- 
mon’s society  she  would  have  waited  on  the 
Sphinx.  She  brought  in  each  article  one  at  a 
time,  and  when  there  was  nothing  more  to  bring 
inquired  deferentially  whether  there  was  any 
thing  else  that  she  could  do  for  the  lady. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Gilbert,  gravely ; the  voice 
was  soft,  but  the  mauner  most  earnest  and  im- 
pressive. “I  want  five  minutes’  talk  with  you; 
can  I have  it  secure  from  interruption  ?” 

“ Certainly,  madam,”  answered  Harry,  trem- 
bling, she  knew  not  why. 

* ‘ Close  the  door,  girl.  Come  nearer,  and  away 
from  the  window;  we  must  not  be  overheard.” 

Harry  was  constitutionally  timid,  and  it  struck 
her  that  this  poor  lady  was  not  in  her  right 
mind.  She  hesitated.  The  other  seemed  to 
read  her  thoughts. 

“Iam  not  mad,  child,”  said  she,  sorrowfully, 
“though  I have  trouble  enough  to  make  me  so. 
You  are  the  daughter  of  the  landlord  of  this  inn, 
I think?” 

“Yes,  madam.” 

“And  I am  the  mother  of  Richard  Yorke.” 

She  was  standing  in  the  same  position,  and 
had  spoken  coldly  and  as  sternly  as  such  a voice 
as  hers  could  speak,  when  something  in  the 
young  giri’s  face  caused  her  whole  manner  to 
change.  With  a sudden  impulse  she  turned  to- 
ward her,  and  held  out  both  her  arms  ; and  Har- 
ry threw  herself  into  them  with  a passionate  cry, 
and  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

“ Hush ! hush !”  whispered  the  other,  tender- 
ly ; “ we  must  not  weep  now,  but  act !” 

But  the  girl  still  sobbed  on,  without  lifting  up 
her  face.  Tears  had  been  strangers  to  her  heat- 
ed eyes  for  days,  and  she  had  longed  in  vain  for 
one  sympathizing  breast  on  which  to  lay  her 
head.  “I  have  been  his  ruin,”  she  murmured; 
“but  for. me  he  would  never  have  done  wrong. 
How  you,  who  are  his  mother,  must  hate  me ! ” 

“No,  Harry,  no!”  answered  the  other,  put- 
ting aside  those  rich  brown  locks,  and  gazing 
upon  the  fair  shut  face  attentively.  “ I do  not 
wonder  at  his  loving  you;  for  such  beauty  as 
yours  many  a man  would  lose  his  soul ! I did 
hate  you  until  now.  But  you  love  my  Richard 
truly,  as  I see;  and  we  two  can  not  afford  to 
be  enemies.  We  must  work  together  for  his 
good  to  avert  the  ruin  of  which  you  speak,  for 
it  is  imminent.  He  has  sent  me  to  you,  for  he 
can  not  come  himself.  He  is  in  prison,  Har- 
ry!” 

“ In  prison ! O Heaven,  have  mercy !” 

She  sank  down  on  her  knees,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

“Yes,  Harry,  think  of  it.  Our  Richard,  so 
bright,  so  dear,  within  prison  walls ! He  may 
pass  his  life  there  for  what  he  has  done  for  your 
sake,  unless  you  help  him.” 

“ Help  him  ? I would  die  for  him !”  * 

“Calm  yourself.  Sit  down.  To  grieve  is 
selfish  where  one  can  do  better ; when  all  is  lost 
it  is  time  enough  for  that.  All  will  be  lost  a 
fortnight  hence,  unless  we  bestir  ourselves. 
Hush ! I hear  a step  in  the  passage.  Who  is 
that  ?” 

“ It  is  Sol,  madam — Solomon  Coe.” 

“The  man  you  are  to  marry,  is  it  not?” 

A stifled  groan  was  the  girl’s  reply. 

“I  can  not  speak  what  I have  to  say  here,” 
said  the  other,  thoughtfully.  “Is  there  no  other 
place?  Stay.  I can  be  ill — overfatigued  with 
my  journey — and  you  will  come  and  tend  me  in 
my  own  room  presently.  That  can  be  managed, 
can’t  it  ?” 

“Yes,  madam,  yes.” 

“Then  wipe  your  eyes  — be  a brave  girl. 
Think  of  Richard,  and  not  of  yourself — think  of 
him,  when  yonder  boor  is  clasping  the  hand  that 
once  rested  in  his — think  of  him,  when  those 
alien  lips  press  yours  at  parting,  and  be  strong ! 
If  I were  in  your  place,  he  would  find  that  I had 
not  deserted  him  in  his  trouble.” 

“Desert  him,  madam ? I ? Oh,  never !” 

“To  be  weak  is  to  desert  him,  girl — to  let 
yonder  man  and  your  father  suspect  that  any 
friend  of  Richard’s  is  beneath  this  roof  is  to  de- 
sert him— to  weep  when  there  is  need  to  work 
is  to  desert  him.  Did  I not  tell  you  I was  his 
own  mother ; and  yet  I shed  no  tears ! Look 
up,  and  learn  your  lesson  from  me.  ” 

The  faces  of  the  two  women  were  indeed  in 
strong  contrast — the  younger,  yielding,  feeble, 
despairing;  the  elder,  calm,  patient  of  purpose, 
and  inflexible.  Her  cheeks  were  plump,  and 
radiant  with  health ; her  form  erect  •and  com- 
posed ; her  eyes,  indeed,  betrayed  anxiety,  but 
it  was  from  want  of  confidence  in  the  person  she 
addressed,  not  in  herself ; the  white  hair  seemed 
to  fitly  crown  that  figure,  so  full  of  earnestness 
and  firmness. 

“1  will  do  my  best,”  cried  the  young  girl, 
“though  I know  I am  but  weak  and  foolish. 
Pity  me,  and  pray  for  me.  1 am  going  to  the 
torture,  but  I will  be  resolute.  Tell  Hannah — 
the  servant-maid— that  you  wish  me  to  attend 
you  in  your  room.  Send  for  me  soon,  for  mer- 
cy’s sake ! How  I long  to  know  how  I can  help 
our  Richard !” 

As  she  left  the  room  Mrs.  Gilbert’s  face  grew 
dark.  “ A fool ! a dolt !”  she  muttered,  angrily. 
“How  could  he  risk  so  much  for  such  a stake ! 
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Oh,  Richard!  Richard!” — her  voice  began  to 
falter  at  that  well-loved  name — “was  this  to 
have  been  the  end  of  all  my  hopes  ? What  fatal 
issue,  then,  may  not  my  fears  have  end  in ! my 
beautiful,  bright  boy!  The  only  light  my  lonely 
life  possessed ! to  think  of  you  as  like  yourself, 
and  then  to  think  of  you  as  you  are  now ! ” She 
looked  around  her  on  the  sordid  walls,  the  vul- 
gar ornaments  upon  the  mantel -piece,  the 
wretched  ill-chosen  books ; then  listened  to  the 
splash  of  the  rain  in  the  unpaved  street.  “And 
this  was  Paradise,  was  it,  my  poor  boy,  because 
this  girl  dwrelt  in  it ! I ought  to  have  known  that 
there  was  danger  here.  His  letters  few  and 
short  and  far  between,  his  patient  tarrying  in 
so  wild  a place,  should  have  been  enough  to 
warn  me.  But  not  of  this;  in  no  nightmare 
dream  could  I have  conceived  this  unimaginable 
peril.  Ah,  me!  ah,  me!”  She  sat  down  at 
the  untasted  meal,  and  strove  to  eat.  “I  must 
be  strong,  for  Richard’s  sake,”  she  murmured. 
But  she  soon  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork  to 
muse  again.  “This  Trevethick  is  a hard,  stern 
man,  I see.  There  is  no  hope  in  his  mercy. 
The  only  path  of  safety  is  that  w hich  the  lawyer 
pointed  out ; but  will  this  puling  girl  have  the 
heart  and  head  to  tread  it  ? Will  she  not  faint, 
as  she  nearly  did  just  now,  and  lose  her  wits 
when  my  Richard  most  requires  them?  And 
then,  and  then  ?”  As  if  unable  to  continue  such 
reflections,  she  rose  and  rang  the  bell,  which 
Hannah  answered. 

“ Bring  me  a bed-candle,  girl ; I will  seek  my 
room  at  once ; and  please  ask  Miss  Trevethick 
to  look  in  upon  me  before  she  retires  herself,  for 
I feel  far  from  well.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.”  Hannah  thought  within  her- 
self that  the  new  arrival  looked  uncommon  fresh 
and  well  considering  her  years,  and  that  her 
young  mistress  had  far  more  need  of  rest  and 
“looking  to”  than  she;  but,  nevertheless,  she 
gave  the  message ; and  Harry,  at  her  usual  time 
for  going  to  rest,  repaired  to  the  new-comer’s 
room  accordingly. 

“Are  they  gone  to  bed,  those  men?”  inquired 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  anxiously,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed. 

“No,  madam;  my  father  and  Solomon  al- 
ways sit  up  together  now  till  late.  ” 

“ Ay  ; plotting  against  my  boy,  I doubt  not. 
Well,  let  us,  then,  counterplot.  Who  sleeps  on 
either  side  of  this  room  ?” 

“ No  one,  madam.  Both  rooms  are  empty  at 
present ; the  last  visitor,  except  yourself,  left  us 
this  evening.” 

“And  the  servants?” 

“They  have  retired  long  ago  up  stairs.” 
“That’s  well.  Sit  here,  then,  close  to  me, 
and  listen.  You  know  that  Richard  is  in  prison, 
placed  there  by  your  father  and  that  other  man 
on  a false  charge.  They  know  as  well  as  I or 
you  that  he  had  no  intention  of  committing  the 
crime  of  which  he  stands  accused,  and  yet  they 
both  mean  to  swear  the  contrary.” 

“Oh,  madam,  they  will  surely  not  do  that!” 
“But  I say  ‘Yes;’  they  want  revenge  upon 
him.  I know  them  better  than  you,  who  have 
known  them  all  your  life ; or  perhaps  you  say 
they  will  not,  because  you  hope  so.  Is  it  pos- 
sible,” she  broke  forth,  impatiently,  “that  in  such 
a strait  as  this,  girl,  you  can  encourage  such  de- 
lusions ! You  are  like  the  fool  in  the  Scripture, 
of  whom  it  is  written,  that  though  thou  shouldst 
bray  him  among  wheat  with  a pestle,  yet  will  not 
his  foolishness  depart  from  him.” 

“ I know  I am  not  like  you,  madam,  "answered 
Harry,  piteously.  “Richard  has  often  told  me 
how  wise  and  brave  you  are ; but  yet  my  love 
for  him  is  as  great  as  yours  can  be.  Whatever 
you  think  fit  that  I should  do  to  help  him,  that 
shall  be  done.  Trust  me  ; it  shall,  indeed.” 

“That’s  well  said,  girl.  Be  you  the  hand, 
and  I the  head,  then,  of  this  enterprise,  and  we 
shall  conquer  yet.  I say  again,  that  if  they 
could,  these  men  would  swear  my  Richard’s  life 
away.  They  might  as  well  do  that  as  what 
they  mean  to  do,  and  deprive  him  of  his  liberty ; 
cast  him  for  years  into  prison,  and  herd  with  the 
worst  and  basest  of  mankind ; to  work  under  a 
task-master  with  irons  on.  Do  you  understand, 
girl,  what  it  is  to  which,  unless  we  can  hinder 
them,  these  wretches  would  doom  him  ?” 

“ Yes,  yes,  I do, ’’she  murmured,  shuddering. 

“ It  is  horrible,  most  horrible ! God  help  us !’’ 

“We  must  help  ourselves,”  answered  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  sternly. 

“Yet  God  is  surely  on  our  side,  and  for  the 
truth,  madam.  If  they  swear  falsely — ” 

“You  must  swear  also,”  interrupted  the  oth- 
er, angrily;  “you  must  meet  them  with  their 
own  weapons,  if  you  would  defend  the  innocent 
against  them.  As  it  is,  the  law  is  with  them, 
and  will  prove  the  instrument  of  their  vengeance. 
The  notes  w'ere  found  upon  his  person ; he  strove 
to  change  them,  that  he  might  pass  their  substi- 
tutes more  easily.  He  counted  upon  your  father 
not  missing  them  from  his  strong-box  until  it 
was  too  late.  The  case  is  clear  against  him 
that  he  stole  them.  ” 

“ Great  Heaven !”  cried  Harry,  clasping  her 
hands  in  agony ; “and  yet  he  did  not  mean  to 
steal  them.” 

“Of  course  not;  nay  more,  he  did  not  steal 
them,  for  you  gave  them  to  him." 

“7  gave  them  to  him  ? Nay,  I never  did.  ” 
“You  did — you  did,  girl;  you  acquiesced  in 
his  plan  for  obtaining  your  father’s  consent  to 
your  engagement ; you  undertook  to  supply  him 
temporarily  with  the  money  requisite  to  estab- 
lish his  pretensions  as  a man  of  fortune.  Or,  if 
you  did  not" — and  here  her  voice  assumed  an  in- 
tense earnestness — “your  Richard,  the  man  you 
pretend  to  love,  will  be  a convicted  felon  — a 
prisoner  for  all  the  summer  of  his  life,  and  for 
the  rest  an  outcast!” 

Harry  was  silent ; her  hands  were  pressed  to 
her  forehead,  as  though  to  compel  her  fevered 
brain  to  think  without  distraction.  “I  see,  I 
see,  p-sjliaj  mttuuiueiLuri^ently ; “ his  fate  hangs 
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upon  my  word.  ‘So  help  me,  God,’  is  what  I 
have  first  to  say,  and  then  say  that!" 

“Why  not?”  rejoined  the  other,  stoutly. 
“Will  not  these  men,  too,  call  God  to  witness 
what  they  know  to  be  a lie  ? Will  not  He  dis- 
cern the  motive  that  prompts  you — desire  to  see 
a wronged  man  righted,  the  innocent  set  free — 
and  the  motive  that  prompts  them — malicious 
hate?  Or  do  you  deem  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
Heaven  is  purblind  ? I tell  you  this,  girl,  if  I 
were  in  your  place,  and  the  man  I loved  stood 
justly  in  such  peril,  I would  swear  a score  such 
oaths  to  set  him  free ! Yet  here,  with  justice  on 
your  side  and  truth,  and  Heaven  itself,  you  hesi- 
tate ; you  shrink  from  uttering  a mere  form  of 
words,  the  spirit  of  which  is  contrary' to  the  let- 
ter, and  for  conscience  sake,  forsooth,  will  let 
your  lover  perish  ! Your  lover ! yes,  but  you 
were  never  his,  although  he  thinks  so.  I will  go 
hence,  and  tell  him  that  you  refuse  to  speak  the 
thing  that  alone  can  save  him  from  life-long 
wretchedness;  I will  go  and  tell  him  that  the 
girl  for  whose  sake  he  has  brought  this  load  of 
ruin  on  himself  will  not  so  much  as  lift  it  with 
her  little  finger!  You  fair,  foul  devil,  how  I 
hate  you!”  She  drew  herself  up  to  her  full 
height,  and  regarded  the  wretched  girl  with  such 
contemptuous  scorn  that  even  in  her  abject  mis- 
ery she  felt  its  barb. 

“I  have  not  earned  your  hate,”  said  Harry, 
with  some  degree  of  firmness,  “if  I have  earned 
your  scorn ; nor  is  it  meet  that  you  should  so 
despise  me,  because  I fear  to  anger  God.  ” 

“ And  man,”  added  the  other,  with  bitterness. 
“You  fear  your  father’s  wrath  far  more  than 
Heaven’s.  ” 

That  bolt  went  home : the  unhappy  girl  did 
indeed  stand  in  greater  terror  of  her  father  than 
of  the  sin  of  perjury  ; and  the  idea  of  afiirming 
upon  oath  what  she  had  but  a few  days  before 
so  solemnly  denied  to  him  was  filling  her  with 
consternation  and  dismay.  Still  the  picture  that 
had  just  been  drawn  of  the  ruin  that  would  as- 
suredly befall  her  Richard,  unless  she  interposed 
to  save  him,  had  more  vivid  colors  even  than 
that  of  Trevethick’s  anger.  Let  him  kill  her,  if 
he  would,  after  the  trial  was  over,  but  Richard 
should  go  free. 

“I  will  do  your  bidding,  madam,” said  she, 
suddenly,  “though  I perish,  body  and  soul.” 

“ You  say  that  now,  girl,  and  it’s  well  and 
bravely  said ; but  will  you  have  strength  to  put 
your  words  to  proof?  When  I am  gone,  and 
there  are  none  but  Richard’s  foes  about  you,  will 
you  resist  their  menaces,  their  arguments,  their 
cajolements,  and  be  true  as  steel?” 

“ I will,  I will ; I swear  it,”  answered  Harry, 
passionately;  “they  shall  never  turn  me  from 
it.  But  suppose  they  prevent  me  from  leaving 
Gethin,  from  attending  at  the  trial  at  all  ?” 

“Well  thought  of!”  answered  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
approvingly;  “she  has  some  wits,  then,  after 
all,  this  girl.  As  for  their  forbidding  you  to  give 
evidence,  however,  Mr.  Weasel,  who  is  Richard’s 
lawyer,  will  see  to  that.  You  will  be  subpoenaed 
as  a witness  for  the  defense.  You  will  say,  then, 
that  it  was  you  who  opened  the  strong-box,  and 
took  out  the  notes,  and  gave  them  into  Richard’s 
hand.” 

“ But  how  could  I open  the  letter  padlock  ?” 

“Good,  again!”  answered  the  other;  “you 
have  asked  the  very  question  for  which  I have 
brought  the  answer.  Now,  listen!  Have  you 
access  to  your  father's  watch  at  times  when  he 
does  not  wear  it  ?” 

“Yes ; he  does  not  ahvays  put  it  on — never  on 
the  day  he  goes  to  market,  for  instance.  He 
comes  back  late,  you  see.” 

“ Just  so;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  not  alto- 
gether sober.  Very  good.  Now,  you  once 
opened  that  watch  from  curiosity,  and  saw  a pa- 
per in  its  case  with  B N Z upon  it.  Those  letters 
formed  the  secret  by  which  the  lock  was  opened. 
You  tried  it,  just  in  fun  at  first,  and  found  they 
did.  Do  you  understand  ?” 

“ I do,”  said  Harry. 

“You  will  not  forget,  then,  what  you  have  to 
say ; or  shall  I recapitulate  it  ?” 

“There  is  no  need,”  groaned  Harry.  “I 
shall  remember  it  forever,  be  sure  of  that,  and 
on  my  death-bed  most  of  all.”  With  a wearied 
look  on  her  wan  face,  and  a heavy  sigh,  the 
young  girl  rose  to  go.  “ Good-night,  mad  am. 
We  need  not  speak  of  this  again  to-morrow,  need 
we  ?” 

“ Surely  not,  child.  My  mission  here  is  done. 
The  rain  is  falling  still,  and  that  w ill  be  a suffi- 
cient excuse  for  my  departure.  I had  a sick 
headache  to-night — remember  that — but  it  will 
be  better  after  a night’s  sleep.  ” 

“ Do  you  sleep  ?"  asked  Harry,  simply.  * 1 Ah 
me,  I would  that  / could  sleep!” 

“Of  course  I do.  Is  it  not  necessary  for 
Richard’s  sake  that  I should  be  well  and  strong? 
I could  weep  all  night  and  fast  all  day,  if  I let 
my  foolish  heart  have  its  own  will.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  grieve  at  any  time ; one  has  only  to 
think  to  do  that.  Sleep,  child,  sleep,  and  dream 
of  him  as  he  will  be  when  you  have  set  him  free ; 
then  wake  to  wrork  his  freedom.  I will  tell  him 
that  you  will  do  so.  Press  your  lips  to  mine, 
that  I may  carry  their  sweet  impress  back  to 
him.  One  moment  more.  Do  not  get  your  lesson 
by  heart,  lest  they  should  doubt  you ; but  hold 
by  this  one  sentence,  and  never  swerve  from  it : 
‘I  gave  Richard  Yorke  the  notes  with  my  owrn 
hand.’  That  is  the  key  which  can  alone  un- 
lock his  prison-door.  Good-night,  good-night.  ” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

UK.  ROBERT  BALFOUR. 

An  author  of  sensitive  organization  has  always 
a difficulty  in  treating  the  subject  of  prison  life. 
If  he  avoids  details,  the  critics  do  not  ascribe  it 
to  delicacy,  but  to  incompetence  ; if,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  he  enters  iilBpj  niudge  the  el- 

bow of  the  public,  and!  'flint  tfaSt'"thk  ^particular 


phase  of  human  experience  is  his  specialty — 
that  he  “ought  to  know,”  because  he  has  been 
‘ ‘ through  the  mill”  himself.  This  is  not  kind, 
of  course;  but  the  expression,  “a  little  more 
than  kin  and  less  than  kind,”  is  exceedingly  ap- 
plicable to  the  critic  in  relation  to  his  humble 
brother,  the  author.  We  will  take  a middle 
course,  then,  and  exhibit  only  just  so  much  of 
Cross  Key  as  may  be  seen  in  a “justice’s  visit.” 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  system  of  treatment  of 
prisoners  before  trial  incarcerated  in  her  Majes- 
ty’s jails  was  not  so  uniform  as  it  now  is.  In 
some  they  were  permitted  few  privileges  not  en- 
joyed by  the  convicts  themselves;  in  others  a 
considerable  difference  was  made  between  the  two 
classes.  The  establishment  at  Cross  Key  leaned 
to  the  side  of  indulgence.  Its  inmates  who  were 
awaiting  their  trial  were  allowed  to  wear  their 
own  clothes;  to  write  letters  to  their  friends 
without  supervision  (though  not  without  the  sus- 
picion of  it  on  their  own  part) ; and  to  mingle 
together  for  some  hours  in  a common  room, 
where  that  unbroken  silence  which  pervades  all 
our  modern  Bastiles,  and  is  perhaps  their  most 
terrible  feature,  was  not  insisted  upon.  In  this 
common  room  Richard  Yorke  was  sitting  on  the 
afternoon  following  his  incarceration.  The  prin- 
cipal meal  of  the  day  had  been  just  concluded, 
and  himself  and  his  fellow-guests  were  brooding 
moodily  over  their  troubles.  The  platters,  the 
block-tin  knives,  so  rounded  that  the  most  de- 
termined self-destroyer  could  never  job  himself 
with  them  into  Hades,  and  the  metal  mugs  had 
been  removed,  and  their  places  on  the  narrow 
deal  table  were  occupied  by  a few  periodicals 
of  a somewhat  depressing  character,  though 
“ devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  quiet  cheerful- 
ness,” and  by  a leaden  inkstand  much  too  large 
to  be  swallowed.  The  prisoners  — upon  the 
ground,  perhaps,  of  not  needing  the  wings  of  lib- 
erty for  any  other  purpose  — were  expected  to 
furnish  (from  them)  their  own  pens.  There 
were  but  half  a dozen  of  these  unfortunates ; all, 
with  two  exceptions,  were  of  the  same  type — that 
.of  the  ordinary  agricultural  criminal.  Ignorant, 
slouching,  dogged,  they  might  have  fired  a rick, 
or  killed  a keeper,  or  even — sacrilegious  but  un- 
thinking boors — have  shot  a great  man’s  pheas- 
ant. They  did  not  make  use  of  their  privileges 
of  conversation  beyond  a muttered  word  or  two, 
but  stared  stupidly  at  the  pictures  in  the  maga- 
zines, wondering  (as  well  they  might)  at  the  be- 
nevolent faces  of  the  landlords,  clergymen,  and 
all  persons  in  authority  therein  portrayed,  or 
perhaps  not  wondering  at  them  at  all,  but  rather 
pondering  whether  Bet  and  the  children  had 
gone  into  “ the  House”  or  not  by  this  time,  or 
whether  the  man  in  the  big  wig  would  be  hard 
upon  themselves  next  Wednesday  three  weeks. 

One  of  these  two  exceptions  was,  of  course, 
our  hero,  who  looked,  by  contrast  with  these 
poor,  simple  malefactors,  like  a being  from  an- 
other world,  a fallen  angel,  but  with  the  evil 
forces  of  his  new  abode  already  gathering  fast 
within  him.  His  capacities  for  ill,  indeed,  were 
ten  times  theirs  ; and  the  dusky  glow  of  his  dark 
eyes  evinced  that  they  were  at  work,  though 
they  did  but  ineffectually  reflect  the  hell  of  hate 
that  was  beginning  to  be  lit  within  him.  It 
flamed  against  the  whole  world  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  so  mad  he  was  with  pride  and  scorn 
and  rage ; his  hand  should  be  against  every  man 
henceforth,  as  theirs  was  now  against  him ; his 
motto,  like  the  exeunt  exclamation  of  the  mob  in 
the  play,  should  be:  “Fire,  burn,  slay!”  He 
was  like  a spoiled  child  who  for  the  first  time 
has  received  a severe  punishment — for  a wonder, 
not  wholly  deserved — and  who  wishes,  in  his 
vengeful  passion,  that  all  mankind  might  have 
one  neck  in  common  with  his  persecutor,  that 
(forgetting  he  is  no  Hercules)  his  infant  arms 
might  throttle  it  off-hand.  The  love  which  he 
still  felt  for  Harry  and  his  mother,  far  from  soft- 
ening him  toward  others,  rather  increased  his 
bitterness  of  spirit.  They,  too,  were  suffering 
wrong  and  ill-treatment,  and  needed  an  avenger. 
His  fury  choked  him,  so  that  he  had  eaten  no- 
thing of  what  had  been  set  before  him,  and  he 
now  sat  leaning  with  his  elbows  on  the  bare 
boards,  staring  with  heated  eyes  at  the  blank 
wall  before  him,  and  feeding  on  his  own  heart. 

“This  is  your  first  time  in  quod,  I guess, 
young  gentleman,”  observed  a quiet  voice  beside 
him. 

Richard  started.  He  had  thrown  one  con- 
temptuous glance  upon  the  company  when  they 
first  assembled,  and  had  decided  that  they  pos- 
sessed no  more  interest  for  him  than  a herd  of 
cattle;  buried  in  his  own  sombre  thoughts,  he 
had  lost  consciousness  of  their  very  presence,  as 
of  that  of  the  warder,  who  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room  with  monotonous  tread.  But 
now  that  his  attention  was  thus  drawn  to  his 
next  neighbor,  he  saw  that  he  differed  some- 
what from  the  rest ; not  that  he  was  more  in- 
telligent-looking— for,  indeed,  there  was  a reck- 
less brutality  in  his  expression  which  the  others 
lacked — but  there  was  a certain  resolution  and 
strength  of  will  in  his  face,  which  at  least  told 
of  power.  But  it  was  the  tone  of  voice,  which, 
coming  from  such  a man,  though  it  was  a gruff 
voice  enough  in  itself,  had  something  conciliato- 
ry and  winning  in  it,  that  chiefly  attracted  Rich- 
ard. Perhaps,  too,  the  phrase  “young  gentle- 
man” flattered  his  vanity.  We  can  not  throw 
off  all  our  weaknesses  at  a moment’s  notice,  no 
matter  how  stupendous  the  crisis  in  our  fortunes, 
any  more  than,  though  our  boat  be  sinking  under 
us,  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  our  clothes  with  a 
single  shrug ; and  sympathy  and  deferential  re- 
spect had  still  their  weight  with  Richard  Yorke. 
Perhaps,  too,  his  nature  had  not  yet  even  got 
quit  of  its  gregariousness,  and  he  was  not  sorry 
to  have  his  acquaintance  sought,  though  by  this 
hang-dog  thief. 

“ I have  r ever  been  in  prison  before,  if  that  is 
what  you  me*.  ” returned  he,  civilly. 

ITe  who  nske  ‘he  question  was  a stout-built, 
grizzled  fellow,  c about  fifty  years.  He  was  j 


dressed  like  a well-to-do  farmer,  but  his  accent  I 
smacked  of  London  rather  than  the  country; 
and  his  hands,  Richard  observed,  were  not  so 
coarse  and  rough  as  might  be  expected  in  one 
used  to  manual  labor,  though  his  limbs  and 
frame  were  powerful  enough  for  the  most  ardu- 
ous toil.  His  gray  eyes  looked  keenly  at  Rich- 
ard from  under  their  bushy  brows,  as  he  pro- 
pounded a second  inquiry : 

“ What  are  you  in  for?  Forgery  or  embez- 
zlement, I reckon — which  is  it?” 

“Neither,”  answered  Richard,  laconically,  a 
bitter  smile  parting  his  lips  in  spite  of  himself. 

“Well,  now,  that’s  curious,”  observed  the 
other,  coolly.  “ If  it  was  not  that  you  were  sent 
here  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  not  shut  up  by  your- 
self, I should  have  guessed  * Murder’  outright, 
for  you  were  looking  all  that  a minute  ago ; and 
since  it  could  not  be  murder,  I thought  it  must 
be  one  of  the  other  two.  ” 

“I  don’t  know  what  I am  here  for,”  said 
Richard,  gloomily,  “except  that  the  charge  is 
false.” 

“Oh,  of  course,”  rejoined  the  other,  with  a 
grim  chuckle ; “it’s  always  false  the  first  time, 
and  as  often  afterward  as  we  can  get  the  juries 
to  believe  us.  I’m  an  old  hand  myself,  and  my 
feelings  are  not  easily  wounded ; but  I have  nev- 
er yet  disgraced  myself  by  pleading  guilty.  It’s 
throwing  a chance  away,  unless  you  are  a very 
beautiful  young  woman  who  has  put  away  her 
baby,  and  that  I never  was,  nor  did.” 

“Beauty  in  distress  mollifies  the  court,  does 
it  ?”  inquired  Richard,  willing  to  be  won  from 
his  own  wretchedness  by  talk  even  with  a man 
like  this. 

“Mollifies! — yes,  it  makes  a molly  of  every 
body.  I have  known  a judge  shed  tears  about 
it,  which  he  is  not  bound  to  do  unless  he  has  the 
black  cap  on — that  always  set  him  going  like  an 
onion.  Why,  I’ve  seen  even  an  attorney  use  his 
pocket-handkerchief  because  of  a pretty  face  in 
trouble ; but  then  she  was  his  client,  to  be  sure. 
Talking  of  attorneys,  you’ll  have  Weasel,  of 
course  ?” 

Richard  nodded  an  affirmative. 

“Quite  right.  I should  have  him  myself,  if 
there  was  a shadow  of  a chance ; but,  as  it  is, 
it’s  throwing  good  money  out  o’  winder.  I wish 
rou  better  luck,  young  gentleman,  than  mine  is 
ike  to  be ; not  that  you  want  luck,  of  course, 
but  only  justice.” 

Richard  did  not  relish  this  tone  of  banter,  and 
he  showed  it  in  his  look. 

“ Come,  come,”  said  the  other,  good-humor- 
edly, “it  is  a pity  to  curdle  such  a handsome 
face  as  yours  with  sour  thoughts.  Let  us  be 
friends,  for  you  may  be  glad  of  even  a friend  like 
me  some  dirty  day.  ” 

“It  is  very  likely,”  answered  Richard,  bitter- 
ly. “I  see  no  fine  days  ahead,  nor  yet  fine 
friends.” 

“I  hope  you  will  see  both,”  answered  the 
other,  frankly.  “The  first  time  one  finds  one’s 
self  provided  for  so  extra  careful  as  this,”  with  a 
glance  at  the  iron  bars  across  the  low-arched 
window's,  “ the  prospect  always  does  seem  dark. 
But  one  learns  to  look  upon  the  bright  side  at 
last.  Is  the  figure  veiy  heavy  that  you’re  in 
for?  Excuse  my  country  manners:  I don’t 
mean  to  be  rude,  nor  do  I ask  the  question  from 
mere  curiosity ; but  you  don’t  look  like  one  to 
have  come  here  for  a mere  trifle.” 

“The  amount  in  question  is  twro  thousand 
pounds.” 

“No  whistling  there!”  cried  the  w'arder,  per- 
emptorily, for  the  “ old  hand”  had  not  been  able 
to  repress  an  expression  of  emotion  at  this  an- 
nouncement. He  looked  at  Richard  wdth  an 
air  of  self-complacency,  such  as  a gentleman  of  the 
middle  classes  exhibits  on  suddenly  discovering 
that  he  has  been  in  familiar  converse  with  a per- 
son of  title,  or  a small  trader  on  being  brought 
into  unexpected  connection  with  a merchant 
prince.  The  gigantic  character  of  the  “ opera- 
tion” had  invested  this  young  man  with  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  stranger’s  eye. 

“That’s  a great  beginning,” said  he,  admir- 
ingly, “and  could  scarcely  have  happened  with 
a poor  devil  like  me.  One  requires  to  be  born  a 
gentleman  to  have  such  opportunities.  Now,  I 
don’t  mind  telling  you,"  here  he  sank  his  voice 
to  a whisper,  and  looked  cautiously  about  him, 

“ that  I was  forty  years  of  age  before  I ever  got 
such  a haul  as  yours.  I’ve  done  better  since, 
but  it’s  been  up-hill  work,  for  all  that.  ” 

“ It  doesn’t  seem  to  have  been  very  hard 
work,”  said  Richard,  with  a meaning  glance  at 
the  other's  hand. 

“Well,  no,  I can’t  say  as  it’s  been  hard;  a 
neat  touch  is  what  is  wanted  in  my  profession.” 

“ Why,  you’re  not  a pick — ” Richard  hesitated 
from  motives  of  delicacy. 

“ A pickpocket?  Well,  I hope  not.  Sir,  in- 
deed,” interrupted  the  other,  indignantly. 

“Then  what  are  you?”  said  Richard,  bluntly. 

As  a coy  maiden  blushes  and  hangs  her  head 
in  silence  when  asked  the  question  which  she  is  l 
yet  both  proud  and  pleased  to  answer  in  the  af- 
firmative, so  did  Mr.  Robert  Balfour  (for  such 
was  the  name  of  our  new  acquaintance)  pause 
and  in  graceful  confusion  rub  his  stubble  chin 
with  his  closed  fist  ere  he  replied:  “Well,  the 
fact  is,  I have  been  in  the  gold  and  precious  stone 
line  these  thirty  years,  and  never  in  the  provinces 
until  this  present  summer,  when  I came  down 
here,  as  a Yankee  pal  of  mine  once  put  it,  ‘ to 
open  a little  jewelry  store.’  ” 

“ With  a crowbar  ?”  suggested  Richard,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

“Just  so,”  said  the  other,  nodding;  “and  it 
so  happened  that  yours  truly,  Bob  Balfour,  was 
caught  in  the  very  act.” 

“And  what  term  of  punishment  do  you  ex- 
pect for  such  a — ” 

“Such  a misfortune  as  that?”  answered  Mr. 
Balfour,  hastening  to  relieve  Richard’s  embar- 
rassment. “ Well,  if  I had  got  the  swag,  I should 
j — considering  the  testimonials  that  will  be  hand- 


ed in — have  been  a lifer.  But  since  I did  not 
realize  so  much  as  a weddin’  ring,  twenty  years 
ought  to  see  me  through  it  now.” 

Twenty  years ! Why,  this  man  would  be  over 
seventy  before  he  regained  his  liberty ! 

“Great  Heaven!”  cried  Richard,  “can  you 
be  cheerful  with  such  a future  before  you ! and 
at  the  end  of  it,  to  be  turned  old  and  penniless 
into  the  wide  world !” 

A genuine  pity  showed  itself  in  the  young 
man’s  look  and  tone.  A minute  before  he  had 
thought  himself  the  most  wretched  of  human  be- 
ings; yet  here  was  one  whose  fate  was  even 
harder,  and  who  met  it  without  repining.  Com- 
munity of  trouble  had  already  touched  the  heart 
which  he  had  thought  was  turned  to  stone. 

“Are  you  sorry  for  me,  young  gentleman,” 
inquired  the  convict,  in  an  altered  voice,  “ you 
who  have  got  so  much  trouble  of  your  own  to 
bear?” 

“I  am,  indeed,”  said  Richard,  frankly. 

“You  would  not  write  a letter  for  me,  though, 
would  you  ?”  inquired  the  other,  wistfully.  “ I 
should  like  to  tell — somebody  as  I’ve  left  at  home 
— where  I am  gone  to ; and  the  fact  is,  I can’t 
write ; I never  learned  how  to  do  it.  ” 

A blush  came  over  Bob  Balfour’s  face  for  the 
first  time ; the  man  was  ashamed  of  his  igno- 
rance, though  not  of  his  career  of  crime.  “ If 
it’s  too  much  trouble,  say  so,”  added  he,  gruffly. 
“ Perhaps  it  was  too  great  a favor  to  ask  of  a 
gentleman  born.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Richard,  hastily,  “if  the 
man  will  bring  us  pen  and  paper.” 

“Hush!  the  officer,  if  you  please,”  said  Bal- 
four. “ They  like  to  be  ‘ officered,’  these  gentry, 
every  one  of  them.  Some  friends  of  mine  always 
addresses  ’em  as  ‘ dogs ;’  but  that’s  a mistake, 
when  they  has  to  watch  you.” 

Mr.  Robert  Balfour  spoke  a few  respectful 
words  to  the  warder,  and  the  requisite  materials 
were  soon  laid  upon  the  table.  Richard  dipped 
his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  waited  for  directions. 
“ It’s  only  a few  words,”  muttered  Mr.  Balfour, 
apologetically,  “to  my  old  mother.  Perhaps 
you  have  a mother  yourself,  young  gentleman  ?” 

“I  have.”  He  had  written  to  her  guardedly 
the  previous  day,  before  he  left  Plymouth,  to  tell 
her  the  same  sad  news  which  he  was  now,  as  he 
supposed,  about  to  repeat  for  another,  and  to  urge 
her  to  repair  to  Cross  Key  at  once. 

Mr.  Balfour  beat  softly  on  the  table  with  his 
forefinger  for  a moment,  and  then,  as  though  he 
had  found  the  key-note  of  the  desired  composi- 
tion, dictated  as  follows : 

“My  i>ear  Mother, — When  this  comes  to 
hand,  I shall  have  took  your  advice,  and  started 
for  the  New  World.  There’s  a ship  a-sailing 
from  Plymouth  in  a day  or  two,  and  my  passage 
in  her  is  booked.  I didn’t  like  to  come  back  to 
town  again,  for  fear  I should  change  my  mind, 
and  turn  to  the  old  trade.  The  post  is  queer 
and  doubtful,  they  tell  me,  in  these  far-away 
parts ; but  you  shall  hear  from  me  whenever  I 
have  an  opportunity.  All  as  is  mine  is  yours, 
remember ; so,  use  it.  I have  no  need  of  money 
myself,  for  there’s  a place  being  kep  for  me,  out 
yonder,  in  the  carpentering  line.  Hoping  this 
fiuds  you  well,  as  it  leaves  me,  I am  your  dutiful 
son,  Robert  Balfour.” 

“Then  you  don’t  tell  her  any  thing  about 
what’s  happened  to  you?”  said  Richard,  won- 
deringly. 

“Why  should  I?  The  poor  soul’s  over  sev- 
enty, and  will  never  see  me  again.  It’s  much 
better  that  she  should  have  a pretty  picture  to 
look  at  than  such  a reality  as  this ; ain’t  it  ?” 

“Well,  I suppose  it  is.” 

This  delicate  feeling  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Balfour 
jarred  upon  Richard.  He  had  taken  no  pains 
to  break  the  news  of  his  imprisonment  to  his 
mother;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  painted  the 
wretchedness  of  his  position,  with  a view  to  set 
forth  the  urgent  necessity  for  help,  in  its  most 
sombre  colors.  Of  course  there  was  a great  dif- 
ference in  the  two  cases,  an  immense  difference ; 
but  still  he  resented  this  exhibition  of  natural 
piety,  as  contrasting  unpleasantly  with  his  own 
conduct. 

The  other,  however,  had  no  suspicion  of  this. 
His  thoughts,  just  then,  were  far  away ; and  the 
subject  of  them  gave  an  unwonted  softness  to  his 
tone  as  he  observed : “I  thank  you  for  this, 
kindly,  young  gentleman.  Here’s  the  address — 
Earl  Street,  Spitalfields.  It’s  her  own  house; 
and  she  will  have  enough,  and  to  spare,  while 
she  lives,  thank  the  Lord!  Well,  that’s  done 
with ; and  if  Bob  Balfour  can  do  you  a good  turn 
for  it,  he  will.  Hello,  you’re  wanted.” 

“Richard  Yorke !”  repeated  the  warder,  loud- 
ly. “Can't  you  hear ? ” 

Richard  had  heard  well  enough ; but  the  idea 
that  it  was  his  mother  who  had  come  to  see  him 
had  for  the  moment  unmanned  him;  he  well 
knew  how  proud  she  had  been  of  him ; and  how 
was  he  to  meet  her  now,  disgraced,  disheartened, 
in  prison,  a reputed  thief!  But  the  next  instant 
he  reflected  that  her  arrival  could  not  be  possibly 
looked  for  for  some  days ; perhaps  it  was  Treve- 
thick,  who  had,  in  the  mean  time,  learned  all,  and 
was  come  to  announce  his  willingness  to  with- 
draw from  the  prosecution ; perhaps  Harry  her- 
self was  with  him ; perhaps — 

But  there  was  no  time  for  further  prognostica- 
tion ; a second  warder  was  at  the  door,  beckon- 
ing impatiently,  and  Richard  rose  at  once.  The 
dull  faces  of  the  rest  were  all  raised  toward  him 
with  a malign  aspect ; they  feared  that  some 
good  news  was  come  for  him,  that  they  were 
about  to  lose  a companion  in  misfortune.  Only 
one  held  out  his  hand,  with  a “ Good  luck  to 
you,  young  gentleman ; though  I never  see  you 
again,  I shall  not  forget  you.” 

“Silence  there!”  cried  the  officer  in  charge, 
as  Richard  passed  out  into  the  stone  passage. 

u hmm  ',‘IS  ?*** ,hau  ““‘t* 
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Tib  the  Father-land  that  calls  me,  O my  mother, 
’TIs  the  Father-land  that  calls  me,  O my  wife, 

Calls  me  and  many  a sad-hearted  brother 
From  the  quiet  hopes  and  labors  of  our  life. 

There  are  wives  who  pray  with  fervor  that  the  battle 
May  spare  the  dearly  loved  ones,  past  all  prayer; 

And  babes,  too  young  a father’s  name  to  prattle, 
Who  will  never  know  a father’s  tender  care. 

There  are  mothers  who  will  be  childless  on  the  morrow ; 
There  are  friends,  true  hearted,  who  will  never  meet ; 

There  are  homes  where  the  ghost  of  haunting  sorrow 
Will  sit  forever  in  the  vacant  seat 

’Tis  not  our  country  wounds  us,  but  the  stranger— 
We  give  but  to  our  country  what  we  owe ; 

For  the  echo  came  to  us  that  told  of  danger, 

Where  the  waters  of  our  dear  Rhine  river  flow. 

And  the  very  thew  and  sinew  of  the  nation, 

The  toilers  and  bread-winners  of  the  land, 

The  sturdy  manhood  of  a generation, 

In  the  vanward  of  the  battle  take  their  stand. 

We  fight  for  Father-land,  and  not  for  glory, 

Whose  roots  are  watered  by  the  tears  of  pain, 

We  fight  not  that  our  names  should  live  in  story, 
But  for  the  nation’s  life.  And  not  in  vain ; 

For  ’tis  a nation’s  war,  and  we,  the  nation, 

Fight  sternly,  strong  of  heart  in  our  own  cause, 

Though  the  wail  of  women,  in  their  desolation, 
Comes  to  us  sadly  in  the  battle’s  pause. 

Farewell,  O mother ! 'tis  my  father  wants  me— 

Our  country,  common  father  of  us  all ; 

Farewell,  O wife ! weep  not,  for  weeping  daunts  me ; 
Pray  for  me,  and  for  yourselves  if  I should  fall. 


SAILING  UNDER  FALSE  COLORS. 

L 

It  was  in  the  year  1835,  before  Italian  unity 
or  independence  was  thought  of,  when  the  jour- 
ney from  Rome  to  Florence  occupied  six  days 
and  a half,  and  when  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold 
dwelt  in  regal  magnificence  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti, 
that  two  young  Englishmen  sat  at  breakfast  in 
a Florentine  palace,  in  which,  without  very  much 
crowding,  might  have  been  stood  half  a dozen 
of  the  “ brown-stone  fronts”  of  Fifth  Avenue  or 
Madison  Square.  But  for  the  loveliest  view  in 
Italy,  which  was  spread  out  under  its  vast  win- 
dows, the  room  in  which  they  sat  would  have 
been  almost  cheerless  from  its  height  and  size. 
Below  them  were  terraced  gardens,  sparkling 
with  fountains,  and  rich  in  the  luxuriant  foliage 
which  makes  Italy  almost  a paradise  to  north- 
ern eyes.  Beyond  and  around  rose  the  magnif- 
icent amphitheatre  of  hills  in  whose  midst  Flor- 
ence lies  nestled,  with  the  silver  Arno  winding 
at  their  base,  and  crowned  with  the  tower  and 
convent  of  Resole  and  the  cloud-capped  spire 
of  San  Miniato  on  their  very  highest  peak. 

It  was  a scene  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  any 
one  who  had  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to 
throw  oif  the  self-absorption  and  self-indulgence 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  extreme  youth, 
and  which,  thanks  to  a merciful  Proyidence, 
time  rarely  fails  to  modify  and  subdue. 

Our  young  friends,  who,  by-the-way,  were  do- 
ing full  justice  to  a most  luxurious  breakfast, 
were  far  more  interested  in  their  plans  for  future 
enjoyment,  and  in  discussing  the  animated  speci- 
mens of  nature’s  handiwork  whom  they  had  met 
in  their  yesterday’s  travels,  than  they  were  in 
the  art  treasures  within,  or  the  natural  beauties 
outside  the  fair  city  where  they  had  elected  to 
spend  the  coming  six  weeks.  The  young  men 
were  old  college  friends,  and  had  been  traveling- 
companions  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  near- 
ly three  years.  In  personal  and  mental  attrac- 
tions they  were  fairly  matched ; in  social  status 
and  position  widely  apart.  One  was  a noble- 
man, the  other  a commoner.  One  had  broad 
acres,  and  a rent-roll  that  was  counted  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands ; the  other  had  but  an  inher- 
itance of  three  hundred  pounds  a year  and  remote 
expectations  from  an  estranged  uncle.  In  short, 
one  was  William  Adolphus,  Earl  of  Grafton,  of 
Grafton  Castle,  Wilts,  with  minor  estates  in  half 
the  counties  of  England ; the  other  was  plain 
Roger  Merton,  of  nowhere  at  all. 

“It’s  a very  dangerous  experiment,  my  lord,” 
said  Mr.  Merton,  as  he  raised  the  marble  hand 
which  served  as  presse-papier,  and  took  out  a 
dozen  letters  lying  underneath.  “The  English 
in  Florence  are  as  ‘ thick  as  leaves  in  Valom- 
brosa,’  and  there  are  a hundred  chances  to  one 
that  you  will  be  recognized  and  exposed.  ” 

“ What  an  old  muff  you  are,  Roger ; and  what 
do  you  mean  by  mi-lording  me  ? How  can  I be 
recognized  by  people  who  have  never  seen  me  ? 
Haven’t  I looked  over  the  list  of  all  the  stran- 
gers in  Florence,  and  there  is  not  a name  I know 
among  them  ? Besides,  am  I not  ready  to  sac- 
rifice the  silkiest  beard  and  mustache*  in  Tus- 
cany, and  appear  before  the  world,  * all  shaven 
and  shorn,’  without  decoration  or  adornment, 
a complete  specimen  of  the  true  middle-class 
Briton  (I  beg  your  pardon,  Merton),  resting  my 
hopes  of  success  upon  the  qualities  of  heart  anil 
brain  alone.  Fass  the  claret,  old  fellow,  and 
hold  your  tongue  while  I look  over  these  letters 
and  make  out  the  plan  of  my  campaign.  By 
Jove!  what  a thing  it  is  to  have  a plan  and  a 
something  before  one,  besides  dawdling  through 
picture-galleries,  and  being  ‘mi-lorded’  and 
‘your  lordshiped’  by  all  the  mewling,  puling, 
namby-pamby  tuft-hunters  between  here  and 
Mayfair ! Let  me  see — to  ‘ the  English  Embas- 
sador,’ to  the  ‘ Chamberlain  of  the  Grand  Duke,’ 
introducing  Lord  Grafton  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Merton.  Lucky  I had  your  name  included  in 
my  letters,  Roger.  Well — the  whole  thing  is 
arranged  in  my  mind,  old  fellow,  and  you’re  not 
to  have  a word  to  say.  Only  remember  that  you 
are  Lord  Grafton  for  the  time  being,  and  as  you 
won’t  sail  under  false  colors,  and  go  out  and  have 
a good  time  amonjT*h&  twdw^ing  tanmmns  and 
the  husband  - hunting  altra^hicetS —why,  ‘Lord 


Grafton’  must  be  an  invalid  and  a hypochondri- 
ac, and  never  be  seen  by  any  one  but  his  valet 
and  his  attached  friend  ‘ Merton.’  ” 

“ Very  well,”  replied  Roger,  as  he  shook  the 
ashes  from  his  meerschaum  on  to  a small  silver 
plate — ‘“a  willful  man,’  etc.— you  know  the 
old  saying,  Grafton.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  the 
most  insane  project  that  was  ever  set  on  foot. 
Do  be  persuaded  to  give  it  up,  like  a good  fellow. 
If  your  object  is  to  win  and  woo  the  lovely  girl 
we  met  at  Valombrosa  yesterday,  do  it  without 
trickery  or  deception.  Let  her  know  you  for 
who  and  what  you  are,  and  trust — ” 

“ To  the  noble  indifference  to  place  and  power 
that  exists  in  the  female  mind,”  interrupted  the 
young  lord.  “ No,  I thank  you,  Roger ; there’s 
an  amount  of  stiff-neckedness  in  you,  old  fellow, 
that  would  get  the  better  of  me  on  any  other  point, 
but  on  this  my  mind  is  made  up.  I shall  never 
get  such  a chance  again,  and  I’m  resolved  to  be 
plain  Mr.  Merton  for  the  next  six  weeks,  and 
see  what  I can  do  toward  breaking  women’s 
hearts  without  my  title  and  estates  to  back  me.  ” 

“And  so  enact  ‘ the  Lord  of  Burleigh’  to  your 
own  overthrow  and  humiliation,  most  likely. 
Recollect  I warned  you,  Grafton,”  replied  Mer- 
ton, shaking  his  head  gravely  at  his  madcap 
friend.  “But  if  it  is  to  be,  when  is  the  mas- 
querading to  begin,  and  how  soon  am  I to  fall 
into  invalid  ways  ? I don’t  feel  any  premonitory 
symptoms,  unfortunately,  and  you  must  have 
nobody  dropping  in  at  meal-times,  remember. 
If  you  do  I must  pass  for  a lunatic,  not  for  an 
invalid,  this  air  gives  me  such  an  infernal  ap- 
petite. You’ll  let  me  get  a glimpse  of  the  Venus 
to-day,  I hope,  before  I succeed  to  my  unwel- 
come title,  and  am  shut  up  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod. ” 

“ Certainly,  old  fellow ; do  whatever  you  like. 
I shall  be  all  the  morning  under  Francois’s  ma- 
nipulations, trying  to  be  made  respectable  and 
middle-class.”  And  gathering  up  their  letters 
as  they  spoke,  and  setting  their  hats  upon  their 
heads  after  the  most  approved  British  style,  the 
young  men  left  the  room  by  different  doors. 

EL 

There  was  a ball  at  the  grand  ducal  palace  a 
few  days  after  the  conversation  recorded  in  our 
first  chapter,  and  here,  in  the  blaze  of  light  from 
whole  trees  of  candles,  and  in  the  glitter  of  uni- 
forms, stars,  and  diadems,  “plain  Mr.  Merton” 
made  his  bow  to  Florentine  society.  After  the 
necessary  presentations  to  the  court  circle,  and 
after  hearing  on  every  side  profound  regret  ex- 
pressed at  the  declining  health  of  his  noble  friend, 
the  soi-disant  Mr.  Merton  found  himself  walking 
listlessly  through  the  brilliant  suit  of  rooms  very 
much  unknown  and  unnoticed,  and  rather  un- 
certain whether  this  standing  on  one’s  own  merits 
and  attractions  were  not  somewhat  of  a mistake 
after  all.  He  stopped  for  a moment  in  the 
ball-room  to  watch  a quadrille  in  which  the 
Grand  Duke  himself  was  dancing,  and  as  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  partner  of  his  royal  highness  a 
thrill  of  delighted  surprise  ran  through  his  frame, 
for  he  recognized  instantly  his  charming  acquaint- 
ance of  Valombrosa,  and  the  heroine  of  his  day’s 
adventure  there.  She  was  a young  English  girl 
of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  fresh  and  very 
fair,  and  with  the  timidity  of  her  race  and  of  her 
sex  written  in  every  line  of  her  beautiful  face. 
Her  eyes,  which  were  shaded  by  lashes  of  most 
unusual  length,  seemed  to  elude  the  most  cau- 
tious attempt  to  meet  their  upward  glance,  and 
her  lips  rarely  parted  over  the  small  regular 
teeth,  even  in  response  to  the  efforts  of  her  illus- 
trious partner  to  draw  her  out.  She  danced  with 
the  ease  and  grace  of  a Frenchwoman,  gliding 
over  the  smoothly  waxen  floors  without  displac- 
ing a ringlet  or  disturbing  a fold  of  the  exquisite 
Parisian  elaboration  which  was  called  then,  as  it 
has  been  ever  since,  “ une  toilette.”  Lord  Graf- 
ton was  too  well  accustomed  to  the  “coming, 
seeing,  and  conquering”  process  to  hesitate  a 
moment  in  seeking  out  the  lord  chamberlain, 
and  requesting  an  introduction  to  the  unknown 
beauty ; and  for  a moment  he  inwardly  cursed 
his  own  folly  in  assuming  a name  and  rank  which 
were  not  his  own  when  he  saw  the  Italian  dig- 
nitary hesitate  a moment  before  complying  with 
his  request. 

The  quadrille  ended,  however,  and  the  young 
lady  deposited  at  the  side  of  a rather  formidable- 
looking  chaperon,  whom  Grafton  devoutly  prayed 
might  not  be  her  mother,  “Mr.  Merton”  was 
taken  up  and  presented  to  “ Miss  Adelaide  Ber- 
ringer.”  The  long  eyelashes  were  raised  for 
a moment,  and  then  Mr.  Merton  was  called  upon 
to  make  a second  bow  to  “ Mrs.  Berringer,” 
which  he  did  with  an  amount  of  cool  self-com- 
placency which  completely  took  away  that  lady’s 
breath.  She,  however,  retaliated  by  making  it 
quite  as  apparent  as  was  at  all  necessary  that  she 
was  by  no  means  pleased  to  make  “Mr.  Mer- 
ton’s” acquaintance.  A petition  for  the  next 
waltz  was  timidly  granted,  and  the  next  moment 
Lord  Grafton  and  Adelaide  Berringer  were  whirl- 
ing round  the  ball-room  to  the  delicious  music 
of  the  Duke’s  own  band.  A turn  in  the  con- 
servatory followed,  and  then,  under  pretense 
of  having  lost  his  way  in  his  well-meaning  ef- 
forts to  take  his  fair  partner  back  to  her  chaperon, 
Grafton  led  her  out  on  to  the  moonlit  terrace, 
where  the  entrancing  beauty  of  the  night  was  an 
excuse  for  still  further  lingering. 

During  all  this  time  Grafton  had  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunities  and  of  his  rather  un- 
usual conversational  powers,  talking  charmingly 
and  sympathetically,  as  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
do,  and  eliciting  many  a responsive  glance  from 
under  the  long  eyelashes. 

“1  think  we  had  better  go  back  now,  Mr. 
Merton,”  said  the  young  girl  at  last.  “My 
aunt  will  be  surprised  at  my  long  absence.” 

“ Your  aunt  ?”  inquired  Grafton ; “ the  lady 
to  whom  I had  the  honor  of  being  presented  is 
not  your  mamma,  then  ?” 

“ Oh  no !”  replied  the  fair  girl,  whose  timidity 


was  beginning  to  wear  off  a little.  “ I am  an 
orphan.  My  aunt  is  very  kind  ; but  she  has 
two  daughters  of  her  own — ” 

“ To  whom  I was  not  introduced,”  interrupt- 
ed Grafton,  quickly. 

“Oh  no!  nobody  ever  is  introduced  to  Mil- 
dred and  Annie  except  lords  or  honorable  mis- 
ters,” replied  Adelaide,  with  great  naivete ; “ but 
I’m  only  a poor  little  girl,  without  parents  or 
fortune,  and  when  we  go  home  very  likely  I 
shall  take  a situation  as  governess.” 

“Governess!”  exclaimed  Lord  Grafton,  look- 
ing compassionately  down  upon  the  lovely  creat- 
ure at  his  side.  You  are  very  unfit  for  that, 
my  child.” 

“Oh,  indeed,”  replied  Adelaide,  simply,  “I 
have  been  very  carefully  educated,  I assure  you. 

I speak  French  and  German  as  well  as  I do  En- 
glish, and  people  say  that  I sing  very  nicely.” 

“ Sing!”  exclaimed  Lord  Grafton  ; “ how  de- 
lightful! I am  so  fond  of  music!  When  may 
I have  the  honor  of  hearing  you  ? Perhaps  we 
might  manage  a duet  together.  I have  a pretty 
fair  tenor  myself.” 

“I  am  sure  I shall  be  very  happy,”  replied 
Adelaide,  looking  shyly  down  ; * ‘ but,  indeed,  we 
must  go  in  now.  My  aunt  will  think  it  so  very 
strange.” 

And  resisting  all  his  efforts  to  detain  her,  she 
turned  resolutely  toward  the  entrance  of  the  pal- 
ace. 

They  were  met  in  the  grand  corridor  by  Mrs. 
Berringer  and  her  two  very  plain  daughters, 
hooded  and  cloaked  for  departure ; and  very  stern 
was  the  glance  the  good  lady  bent  upon  “ Mr. 
Merton”  and  her  beautiful  niece  as  they  ap- 
proached, full  of  apologies  for  their  long  absence. 

“ Mildred  has  your  cloak,  Adelaide,”  she  said, 
in  a tone  that  was  intended  to  be  calm;  “and 
Lord  Loftus  will  see  us  to  our  carriage.  I have 
the  honor  of  wishing  you  good-evening,  Sir,” 
she  continued,  courtesving  profoundly  to  “Mr. 
Merton,  ” with  an  emphasis  which  seemed  to  dis- 
miss him  from  her  presence  not  only  for  that 
occasion,  but  for  the  remainder  of  his  natural 
life. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  life  seemed  to  be  one 
long  summer  day’s  holiday  to  Lord  Grafton, 
and  one  long  dark  winter  of  discontent  to  the 
assumed  possessor  of  that  ancient  name.  In  di- 
rect opposition  to  his  friend’s  judgment  and  ad- 
vice, Grafton  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his 
daily  increasing  passion  for  Adelaide*  Berrin- 
ger, and  was  wild  with  triumphant  delight  at 
the  growing  interest  in  himself  which  she  un- 
consciously betrayed.  At  balls  and  fetes,  in 
gardens  and  galleries,  they  met  continually,  and 
Grafton  had  even  the  temerity  to  snap  his  fin- 
gers at  Mrs.  Berringer’s  repelling  coldness,  and 
call  frequently  at  their  hotel,  where  he  spent 
morning  after  morning  listening  to  the  delicious 
strains  of  Adelaide  Berringer ’s  voice.  During 
all  this  time  he  had  not  been  honored  with  an 
introduction  to  the  Misses  Berringer,  nor  once 
received  the  faintest  sign  of  recognition  from 
them.  It  seemed  to  be  tacitly  admitted  that 
he  was  “well  enough”  as  an  admirer  of  Ade- 
laide’s, and  would  be  tolerated  as  such  provided 
he  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  invade  the 
sacred  precincts  of  her  family  circle.  As  for  Ad- 
elaide herself,  she  was  living  in  an  enchanted 
world,  of  which  she  and  Grafton  were  the  sole 
inhabitants.  To  her  guileless  nature  the  good 
things  of  this  life  were  comprised  within  very 
narrow  limits.  To  wander  with  her  lover  through 
gardens  and  vineyards  under  the  deep  blue  sky 
of  Tuscany — to  dance  with  him,  sing  for  him, 
and  to  fight  nobly  and  bravely  for  him  against 
the  scoffs  and  sneers  of  the  whole  home  circle, 
was  happiness  enough  for  her.  The  rest  she  left 
to  him,  “ secure,”  as  she  shyly  told  him,  when 
they  stood  together  on  the  very  spot  where  he 
had  first  seen  her  in  the  vale  of  Valombrosa — 
“secure  in  his  love,  and  content  to  give  up  all 
her  future  life  to  him.” 

And  then  Grafton  would  press  her  to  his 
heart  in  a wild  ecstasy  of  happiness,  and  whis- 
per, “Have  you  no  fears,  dearest,  of  the  trials 
and  privations  that  poverty  and  obscurity  may 
create  ? Are  you  willing  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life,  fierce  and  dark  though  the  struggle  may  be, 
at  my  side  ?”  He  had  his  answer  in  language 
that  is  sweet  to  lovers’  hearts,  but  not  veiy  in- 
telligible to  those  living  outside  of  their  enchant- 
ed circle. 

IIL 

“Isnt  it  time  for  this  farce  to  come  to  an 
end,  Grafton  ?”  said  Roger  Merton,  in  a discon- 
solate tone,  as  he  watched  his  friend  putting  the 
final  touches  to  his  toilet  for  a “festa”in  the 
lovely  grounds  of  the  Cascine.  “I've  been  ill 
so  long  that  I’m  quite  ready  to  die,  and  the 
sooner  you  publish  roy  demise  the  better.” 

“ My  dear  fellow,  don't  talk  of  dying,”  replied 
Grafton  ; “ you  shall  be  put  out  of  your  misery 
without  going  through  that  uncomfortable  proc-  J 
ess.  I feel*hs  if  I could  never  thank  you  enough 
for  yotlr  patience  and  long-suffering  in  my  cause. 
And  by  Jove ! Roger,  what  a splendid  success 
our  little  masquerade  has  beeu ! I never  should 
have  believed  that  girl  loved  me  for  myself  alone 
but  for  this  little  innocent  deception.  And  now 
upon  my  word,  Merton,  a man  can’t  talk  about 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  but  I do  believe 
we  shall  lie  the  happiest  couple  in  England. 
The  only  trouble  is  how  to  break  the  truth  to 
her.  Upon  my  soul  I don’t  believe  she’d  marry 
me  if  she  knew  who  I really  am.” 

“Have  you  got  her  aunt’s  consent  to  ‘plain 
Mr.  Merton’  entering  her  august  family?” 

“Oh,  such  a lark!  Yes,  the  old  lady  was 
pleased  to  accord  her  royal  permission,  upon  con- 
dition that  our  names  were  to  be  struck  off  her 
visiting  list  from  the  hour  of  our  marriage.  I 
agreed  cheerfully ; and,  by  Jove ! I’ll  hold  her 
to  her  own  conditions  strictly.  How  I did  en- 
joy dwelling  upon  my  ‘narrow  iucome’  in  the 
only  conversation  I have  ever  had  the  honor  of 


holding  with  her!  By-the-way,  Roger,  I wish 
you’d  go  in  and  court  one  of  those  old  girls  as 
Earl  of  Grafton.  It  would  be  such  a splendid 
‘plant’  upon  the  old  dame.” 

‘ ‘ Thank  you,  ” replied  Merton,  dryly.  ‘ ‘ If  you 
can  offer  me  no  better  compensation  for  my  serv- 
ices, I prefer  to  remain  forever  unremunerated. 
But,  joking  apart,  Grafton,  have  you  taken  my 

advice  and  consulted  Lord  and  Lady  N about 

the  marriage,  and  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  this 
infernal  snarl  ?” 

“Made  a clean  breast  of  it  yesterday,  Roger. 
The  embassador  looked  rather  glum  at  first,  and 
said  something  about  the  reproach  cast  upon  ‘ our 
order’  by  my  little  escapade.  What  a farce  it 
all  is,  to  be  sure ! Fifty  years  hence  ‘ our  order’ 
will  probably  have  ceased  to  exist.  But  never 
mind;  the  old  lady  made  it  all  right.  Her  jolly 
old  heart  was  charmed  with  the  romance  of  the 
thing,  and  it’s  settled  that  our  marriage  is  to 
take  place  at  the  embassy  early  next  month,  and 
they'll  undertake  to  break  the  ‘dreadful  intel- 
ligence’ to  Mrs.  Berringer,  after  we’re  gone,  I 
hope.  ” 

“When  the  veritable  Roger  Merton  will  throw 
up  his  cap  and  shout,  ‘Hurrah  for  liberty!’  I 
never  knew  how  fond  I was  of  my  father's  name 
until  I lost  it.  Can’t  I have  it  back  before  the 
wedding-day  ?” 

“Not  one  hour  sooner,  you  poor  old  victim. 
I’ve  a great  mind  not  to  give  it  back  to  you  at 
all.  It  has  brought  me  more  happiness  than 
ever  my  title  and  estates  did  — hang  them!” 
And  catching  up  his  gloves  and  stick,  and  wav- 
ing a laughing  adieu  to  Merton,  he  ran  gayly 
down  stairs. 

The  fashionable  world  of  Florence  was  full  of 
excitement  and  astonishment  when  it  was  known 
that  the  marriage  of  Adelaide  Berringer  with 
“that  plain  Mr.  Merton,  my  dear,”  was  to  be 
celebrated  at  the  British  embassy ; and  fierce 
was  the  struggle  for  invitations  to  the  fete  which 

Lord  N had  announced  was  to  be  given  in 

honor  of  the  occasion.  What  added  a little  to 
the  interest  was  a certain  veil  of  mystery  which 
seemed  to  hang  over  the  whole  affair,  and  the 
impossibility  of  ascertaining  definitely  what  the 
arrangements  for  the  marriage  were  to  be.  All 
that  the  most  potent  arbiters  of  fashion  could 
learn  was  contained  in  their  cards  of  invitation, 
which  summoned  them  to  the  private  chapel  of 
the  embassy  at  one  o’clock,  and  to  an  outdoor 
fete  with  dancing,  to  commence  immediately  aft- 
erward. 

The  sun  shone  as  it  can  shine  nowhere  else 
but  in  an  Italian  sky  on  the  morning  of  Adelaide 
Berringer’s  wedding-day ; and  deep  was  the  mur- 
mur of  admiration  that  ran  round  the  crowded 
chapel  as,  in  her  robes  of  floating  white,  she  walk- 
ed up  the  aisle  leaning  on  the  embassador’s  arm. 
The  bridegroom  met  her  at  the  altar ; and  it  was 
noticed  by  more  than  one  of  those  present  that 
the  look  of  tender  affection  which  rested  for  a 
moment  on  his  lovely  bride  changed  to  one  of 
almost  triumphant  defiance  as  he  glanced  round 
the  assembled  crowd.  The  ceremony  proceeded, 
and  as  the  Christian  names  of  the  bridal  pair  were 
pronounced  by  the  clergyman  in  that  most  sol- 
emn of  all  combinations  which  the  marriage  serv- 
ice contains,  Mildred  Berringer  whispered  to  the 
lady  next  to  her,  “ William  Adolphus ! What  a 
grand  name  for  such  a very  small  individual ! It 
ought  to  be  Tom  or  Dick.” 

“ Well,”  replied  the  lively  girl  to  whom  the 
remark  was  addressed,  as  the  ceremony  ended 
and  the  newly  married  couple,  with  their  cho- 
sen witnesses,  moved  toward  the  vestry-room, 
“whether  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  he  is  a very 
distinguished-looking  man.  Adelaide  Berringer 
will  be  a happy  wife,  I feel  sure.” 

At  this  moment  there  was  a buzz  and  a rustling 
through  the  chapel,  and  at  a signal  from  Lady 

N the  guests  retired  and  dispersed  themselves 

over  the  magnificent  grounds,  or  reclined  in  the 
luxurious  saloons.  Mrs.  Berringer  and  her 

daughters  took  refuge  in  Lady  N ’s  boudoir. 

It  having  been  a part  of  Mrs.  Berringer’s  tactics 
to  interest  herself  as  little  as  possible  in  the  de- 
tails of  her  niece’s  marriage,  she  had  declined 
going  into  the  vestry  with  her  to  witness  the  sign- 
ing of  the  contract.  Now,  however,  she  began 
to  be  a little  anxious,  as  more  than  half  an  hour 
had  elapsed  and  neither  “Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Merton,” 
as  she  was  careful  to  call  them,  had  appeared. 

“ Do  you  think  any  thing  could  have  happened 
to  Adelaide  ?”  she  said,  a little  nervously,  to  her 
eldest  daughter.  “Perhaps  she  may  be  ill  or 
faint.  Shall  I go  back  to  the  chapel  and  make 
inquiries  ?” 

“Oh  no,  mamma,”  replied  the  aristocratic 
Mildred,  who  was  standing  near  the  window ; 
“ that  horrid  man  is  sure  to  be  rude — you  had 
better  let  them  alone.  J ust  come  here  a moment 
and  look  at  this  magnificent  chariot  standing  at 
the  principal  entrance.  An  earl’s  coronet  and 
four  horses ! It  can  not  be  Lord  N ’s  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Mrs.  Berringer,  peering  cau- 
tiously through  the  blinds.  “ I have  never  seen 
it  in  Florence  before.  An  earl’s  coronet — let  me 
see ! 1 have  it,  Mildred.  It  must  be  that  mys- 

terious Lord  Grafton’s,  whom  nobody  has  ever 
seen.  He  has  lent  it  to  his  friend  for  the  first 
stages  of  the  wedding  trip.  And  look,  girls, 
there  are  the  bride  and  bridegroom  getting  in 
at  this  moment.  They  are  going  off  without 
farewells  after  all.  Very  sensible  and  judicious 
of  them,  I must  say ; as,*of  course,  none  of  these 
people  will  care  to  know  them  again  in  London. 

I did  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Merton  had  so  much 
tact.  It  spares  ms  so  much,  my  dears.  Well, 
Adelaide  goes  off’  with  flying  colors,”  she  con- 
tinued, as  the  magnificent  equipage  dashed  by, 
and  the  radiant  face  of  Adelaide  was  visible  for 
a moment  to  the  group  at  the  window — “it’s  a 
pity  they  are  false  ones.” 

“Pardon me,  madam,”  said  Lord  N , who 

entered  the  room  at  that  moment,  and  heard  the 
coi|clip}mi|r9jc|ai|ip3  |>-‘-|the  colors  are  ns  true  as 
your  lov&Iy  niece’s  own  heart.  And  1 am  re- 
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quested  by  the  young  Earl  end  Countess,  whom 
you  have  just  seen  drive  .from  my  door,  to  apolo- 
gize to  their  friends  for  their  abrupt  and  uncere- 
monious departure,  and  to  say  that  they  hope  to 
meet,  during  the  coming  season  in  London,  all 
those  from  whom  they  have  received  kindness 
and  attention  here.  Those  who  have  declined 
the  honor  of  ‘Mr.  Merton’s’  acquaintance,”  he 
added,  glancing  slyly  at  Mildred  and  Annie, 
“ will  of  course  not  have  it  forced  upon  them  by 
Lord  Grafton.  To  you,  madam,”  he  continued, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Berringer,  “his  lordship  desired 
me  to  present  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  wife  whom  you  so  reluctantly  bestowed,  and 
to  assure  you  that  the  conditions  which  you  im- 
posed upon  him  when  you  gave  your  consent  to 
his  engagement  shall  be  most  religiously  ob- 
served. Will  you  allow  me  to  conduct  you  into 
the  banqueting  - hall,  madam,”  continued  the 
courtly  old  man,  feeling  really  sorry  for  Mrs. 
Berringer,  whose  face  was  pale  to  absolute 
ghastliness,  “where  you  can  take  some  refresh- 
ment, and  receive  the  congratulations  of  our 
friends  on  the  happy  denouement  of  this  romantic 
little  drama?  You  will  find  there  also,  under 

Lady  N ’s  chaperonage,  the  real  Mr.  Merton, 

to  whose  assistance  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
this  little  plot  Lord  Grafton  is  largely  indebted. 
He  really  is  a most  charming  young  man,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  delighted  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. As  he  is  quite  a stranger  in  Floren- 
tine society,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  presenting 
him  to  your  daughters.  I have  the  honor  to 
offer  you  my  arm,  madam.” 


STRASBOURG  UNDER  FIRE. 

Ox  page  681  we  give  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  city  of  Strasbourg  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try during  the  recent  bombardment.  The  sketch 
was  taken  from  the  heights  near  Appenweier,  in 
the  Baden  mountains,  directly  opposite  Stras- 
bourg, on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  over- 
looking the  valley  of  that  river,  with  the  village 
of  Kehl  on  the  east  side.  The  winding  stream 
of  the  111  and  its  canals  may  be  traced  through 
the  flat  meadows  around  the  beleaguered  city ; 
behind  it  lies  the  plain  of  Alsace,  and  in  the 
distant  back-ground  rises  the  chain  of  the  Vos- 
ges Mountains.  The  magnificent  Cathedral, 
which  fortunately  escaped  destruction,  though 
much  shattered  by  the  bombardment,  forms  a 
prominent  feature  in  this  sketch.  An  official 
examination  of  the  city  after  the  capitulation 
showed  that  the  Prussian  fire  had  been  terribly 
destructive.  Entire  streets  were  in  ruins,  and 
presented  a picture  of  utter  desolation. 


VOLCANIC  ERUPTIONS. 


Among  the  still  active  volcanoes  we  meet  with 
some  whose  craters  are  several  miles  in  diameter, 
encircled  by  precipitous  sides  rising  to  even  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
when  at  rest,  which,  as  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
may  contain  reservoirs,  or  rather  lakes,  of  liquid 
lava,  two  to  four  miles  across,  and  at  times  send 
forth  rivers  of  molten  stone  several  miles  in 
breadth,  extending  their  fiery  inundation  to  a 
distance  of  even  forty  miles  from  the  crater 
whence  they  issued.  In  the  eruption  of  Hua- 
lalai,  in  1801,  a lava  current,  after  reaching  the 
coast,  poured  out  such  volumes  of  melted  matter 
as  to  fill  up  a bay  some  twenty  miles  deep,  and 
in  its  place  extend  a headland  some  three  or  four 
miles  farther  into  the  sea.  The  rate  at  which 
these  rivers  of  molten  stone  flow  is  a very  vary- 
ing one ; in  1805  the  lava  current  from  Vesuvius 
is  said  to  have  run  down  the  first  three  miles  in 
four  minutes,  yet  only  completed  its  total  dis- 
tance of  six  miles  in  three  hours ; and  in  1 840 
that  from  Mauna  Loa  advanced  no  less  than 
eighteen  miles  in  two  hours ; while  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  recorded  that  during  the  eruption  of 
Etna,  which  commenced  in  1614,  and  continued 
many  years,  the  lava  stream  only  completed  a 
distance  of  six  miles  in  ten  years,  notwithstand- 
ing that  all  this  time  it  was  seen  to  be  in  slow 
but  almost  imperceptible  motion;  during  the 
eruption  of  this  volcano  in  1865  it  was  found, 
however,  that  at  the  edge  of  the  current  the  rate 
of  motion  varied  from  15  to  120  feet  per  hour, 
according  to  local  circumstances ; in  the  centre 
of  the  stream  the  lava  was  evidently  still  more 
rapid  in  its  movements. 

The  entire  mass  of  a lava  stream  often  ad- 
vances even  when  to  the  eye  it  would  appear  to 
have  become  quite  solid ; upon  throwing  a heavy 
stone  on  to  the  top  of  a lava  current  so  far  con- 
solidated that  the  stone  merely  fixed  itself  into 
the  surface  without  sinking  deeper,  it  was  seen 
that  the  stone  moved  along  with  the  lava,  which 
otherwise  looked  as  if  stationaiy.  The  surface 
of  this  lava  consolidated  and  cooled  with  almost 
incredible  rapidity,  so  much  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  protestations  of  his  guides,  a gentle- 
man walked  over  lava  currents  when,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fiery  stream  still  flowing  below 
could  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  cracks  in  the 
crust  over  which  he  passed. 

On  this  occasion  also  the  stems  of  the  pine- 
trees  in  the  forest  which  was  destroyed  by  this 
eruption  were  converted  into  charcoal  as  high  as 
the  lava  reached,  but  the  upper  portions  of  the 
trees  then  toppled  over,  and  remained  in  an  al- 
most unaltered  and  uncharred  condition  on  the 
top  of  the  lava  current  which  had  so  quickly 
cooled.  The  crust  which  forms  on  the  top  of 
lava  when  cooling,  being  an  excellent  non-con- 
ductor, acts  so  efficiently  in  preventing  further 
escape  of  heat  that  we  find  streams  of  lava  re- 
quiring many  years,  and  even  ages,  to  become 
quite  cold.  Dolomier  relates  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  Ischia  lava  of  1301  was  still  hot  in  the 
year  1785. 

The  buried  cities  of  Stabia,  Herculaneum,  and 


lJompeii,  covered  up ^ji. parts,  to  the  jhqpth  of  100 


feet  by  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius,  are  ocular  proofs 
of  the  vast  quantity  which  can  be  sent  out  of  a 
volcanic  vent  during  an  eruption.  The  volcano 
of  Sangay,  in  Ecuador,  in  constant  activity  since 
1728,  has  buried  the  couutry  around  it  to  a depth 
of  400  feet  under  its  ashes ; and  a French  geolo- 
gist has  estimated  that  in  the  course  of  only  two 
days  the  volcano  of  Bourbon  has  thrown  out  no 
less  than  300,000  tons  of  volcanic  ashes.  The 
immense  distances  to  which  these  may  be  trans- 
ported by  the  winds  is  no  less  surprising ; the 
ashes  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  eruption  which  buried 
Pompeii,  darkened  the  sun  at  Rome,  and  were 
carried  as  far  as  Syria  and  Egypt ; those  from 
San  Vincent,  in  1812,  are  reported  to  have  made 
the  sky  as  dark  as  night  in  the  Barbadoes  ; and 
in  Iceland,  in  1766,  the  air  became  so  charged 
with  ashes  for  a distance  of  150  miles  around 
Ilecla  that  even  the  brightest  light  could  not  be 
distinguished  at  a few  yards. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

For  the  first  time  since  theatres  were  permanently 
established  in  Paris  there  is  a complete  cessation  of 
dramatic  performances.  These  entertainments  were 
stopped  by  legal  authority ; yet,  before  that  was  done, 
public  opinion  favored  their  being  given  up.  While 
the  Revolution  was  progressing,  the  tragedies  of  Marie 
Joseph  Chenier  and  Arnault  pire  were  performed ; and 
while  the  Reign  of  Terror  deluged  the  streets  of  Paris 
with  blood,  pastoral  dramas,  recording  the  loves  and 
quarrels  of  Corydon  and  Amorct,  divided  the  public 
favor  with  republican  idyls  celebrating  the  triumphs 
of  the  new  regime,  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  other 
novelties.  Napoleon  went  to  the  campaign  which  end- 
ed at  Waterloo  while  the  “ Triomphe  de  Trajan”  was 
being  performed ; and  the  entry  for  the  second  time  of 
the  Allies  into  Paris  was  celebrated  by  the  production 
of  “ Le  Roi  et  la  Ligue.”  So  that  this  peculiar  feature 
of  the  present  struggle  seems  indicative  of  the  serious 
aspect  which  it  bears  in  the  minds  of  the  masses. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Saratoga 
Springs  has  made  an  effort  to  break  up  the  elegant 
gambling-saloon  of  John  Morrissey.  This  establish- 
ment has  been  carried  on  openly  and  successfully,  to 
the  ruin  of  thousands,  in  defiance  of  all  law.  The  stat- 
utes of  the  State  authorize  the  seizure  and  destruction 
of  all  exposed  gambling  implements,  and  make  it  a 
punishable  offense  for  any  person  to  keep  a gambling 
establishment  The  proprietor  of  the  establishment 
referred  to  was  arrested,  and,  after  examination,  bound 
over  for  his  appearance  and  trial  at  the  next  term 
of  the  Saratoga  County  Court  All  lovers  of  good 
morals  can  not  but  hope  that  the  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association  will  persevere  in  this  case  until  this 
notorious  gambling  club-house  is  wholly  rooted  up. 

Remarkable  solar  phenomena  are  now  exciting  the 
interest  of  all  astronomers.  From  observations  made 
at  the  Alleghany  University,  Pennsylvania,  it  appears 
that  the  side  of  the  sun  now  turned  toward  us  is  cov- 
ered with  hundreds  of  spots  of  all  sizes  and  in  all 
stages  of  growth.  The  area  of  one  of  the  large  spots, 
which  is  now  near  the  centre  of  the  disk,  has  been 
computed  from  careful  measurements,  and  found  to  ex- 
ceed 2,300,000,000  square  miles.  These  spots  apparent- 
ly change  their  form  from  hour  to  hour;  a sort  of  cur- 
rent appears  sometimes  to  rush  downward,  carrying 
with  it  great  masses  of  luminous  matter  to  lower 
depths,  and  opening  black  cavities  of  a size  commen- 
surate with  the  scale  on  which  this  action  is  carried 
on.  The  largest  of  these  cavities  is  seen  to  be  over- 
hung with  parts  of  the  brilliant  surface,  which  visibly 
break  away  in  enormous  portions,  and  sink  in  it  out  of 
sight.  Masses  the  size  of  whole  continents  are  utterly 
changed  in  shape  or  disappear  from  one  day  to  anoth- 
er, sometimes  while  the  observer  watches  them ; and 
the  whole  “ spot”  is,  to  all  appearance,  being  slowly 
rotated  by  the  cyclones  which  are  visibly  working 
there. 

The  aggregate  number  of  persons  who  last  year  re- 
ceived public  care  in  the  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  or  re- 
lief through  their  agency,  is  stated  to  be  160,278.  Over 
61,000  of  these  were  relieved  by  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Outdoor  Poor. 

The  Chinese  of  North  Adams  continue  to  adhere  to 
their  home  diet  of  rice,  and  tea  which  they  brought  for 
their  own  use.  They  also  eat  beef  and  mutton,  and 
ordinary  vegetables.  They  are  cleanly  in  their  per- 
sonal habits,  and  are  beginning  to  adopt  the  clothing 
which  New  Englanders  generally  wear.  Some  have 
ceased  to  shave  the  head,  which  makes  a vast  change 
in  their  appearance ; but  the  long  queue  is  still  carefully 
retained.  They  learn  to  read  and  write  rapidly,  and 
many  of  them  attend  the  churches  and  Sunday-schools. 
’Phey  mix,  however,  very  little  with  the  community  in 
general— which  is,  perhaps,  one  reason  that  they  have 
not  yet  learned  to  smoke  and  drink.  They  are  quiet 
and  respectful,  but  withal  somewhat  suspicious ; for 
when  farmers  have  given  them  apples  from  their  or- 
chards they  have  courteously  expressed  thanks,  but 
never  have  tasted  the  fruit  until  they  have  taken  it 
home  and  examined  it  carefully. 

A sect  of  Adventists,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burg and  Alleghany,  are  now  busily  circulating  their 
belief  that  within  the  next  two  years  the  earth  will  be 
transformed  into  its  original  Edenic  state.  The  Eu- 
ropean war,  and  the  changes  going  on  in  the  Papal 
States,  are,  in  their  opinion,  hastening  this  end.  These 
Adventists  claim  that  the  number  of  their  followers 
in  both  Europe  and  America  is  large. 

John  Allen,  who  was  unenviably  known  as  the 
“ Wickedest  Man  in  New  York,”  died  a few  weeks 
ago  at  his  father’s  residence  in  West  Perth,  New  York. 
At  one  time  it  was  believed  he  had  become  a reformed 
man ; but  his  subsequent  conduct  proved  that  his  ref- 
ormation was  only  a pretense  for  the  hope  of  gain. 

A correspondent  of  the  Indej>cndance  Beige,  having 
visited  Wilhelmshiihc  and  seen  the  Emperor,  says  that 
he  looks  thirty  years  older  than  be  did  five  years  ago. 
He  goes  to  bed  late  and  rises  early.  A light  can  be 
seen  burning  in  his  bedroom  after  midnight,  and  be- 
tween four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  has  al- 
ready taken  his  first  walk  in  the  garden.  Napoleon 
and  his  generals  are  apparently  conscious  of  the  tragic 
gravity  of  the  situation,  but  his  subaltern  officers  do 
not  appear  to  understand  it  They  walk  happily  in 
the  park,  laughing  at  the  passers-by,  amusing  them- 
selves at  the  cascades,  and  have  all  the  insolence  of 
lackeys  accompanying  a master  on  a journey  of  pleas- 
ure. One  of  these  gentlemen  denied  energetically,  on 


the  8th  of  September,  that  the  republic  had  been  pro- 
claimed at  Paris.  He  considered  it  to  be  simply  a 
“ Prussian  canard,”  and  when  told  of  the  issue  at  Paris 
of  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  Offieiel  of  the  French 
republic,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said,  with  an 
air  of  superiority,  “ Good  God,  Sir,  we  must  not  be- 
lieve every  thing  we  read  in  the  newspapers.” 

A singular  petition  was  lately  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  of  Nevada  City  from  a Frenchwoman  who 
desired  to  be  allowed  to  wear  male  attire.  She  stated 
that  elsewhere  she  had  worn  that  dress  for  twenty 
years,  and  being  about  to  open  a mercantile  establish- 
ment in  that  city,  she  wished  to  be  protected  against 
arrest  With  her  petition  she  sent  a document  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  the  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of 
Amador  County,  California,  which  was  given  her  to 
serve  as  a protection  against  arrest,  and  which  speaks 
of  her  as  an  industrious  and  virtuous  woman,  and  one 
possessed  of  considerable  real  estate  in  that  county. 
This  document  is  certified  to  and  countersigned  by  the 
French  Consul  at  San  Francisco,  and  states  that  she 
first  adopted  male  attire  in  1860,  upon  her  arrival  in 
California ; that  not  finding  any  thing  to  do  in  San 
Francisco,  and  wishing  to  lead  an  honest  aud  virtuous 
life,  she  went  to  work  in  the  mines,  where  she  made 
money  enough  to  start  in  business. 

A wild  story  is  circulated  in  Paris  that  there  exists  a 
subterranean  passage,  with  one  entrance  beyond  the 
fortifications  and  another  in  Paris  itself.  The  letter 
conveying  this  information  to  the  authorities  says  that 
the  writer  has  it  from  one  of  the  masons  employed  in 
the  work,  who  offers  to  come  to  Paris  with  a safe-con- 
duct, he  being  a German.  The  subterranean  passage 
is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  six  years,  and  to  have 
been  dug  by  German  workmen  on  high  pay,  who  were 
always  taken  to  and  from  their  work  blindfolded  I 

Baron  Rothschild,  the  millionaire,  par  excellence,  of 
France,  is  in  the  National  Guard,  and  is  ready  to  do 
his  part  in  defending  the  capital.  , 

The  8avans  of  the  British  Scientific  Association  of 
Liverppol  do  not  trouble  their  heads  about  the  great 
war  on  the  Continent,  but  have  quietly  assembled  for 
the  discussion  of  the  “atomic  theory,”  the  site  of  Par- 
adise, the  expedition  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  luminous 
meteors,  fossil  corals,  and  kindred  matters.  But  in- 
terest in  their  deliberations  does  not  extend  far  out  of 
their  own  charmed  circle. 

That  much-dreaded  disease,  the  yellow-fever,  which 
has  been  prevailing  in  New  Orleans  and  in  parts  of 
Spain  and  in  Cuba,  has  also  been  at  the  very  doors  of 
our  city  during  the  past  season.  Although  there  is 
every  reason  that  the  authorities  should  use  every  pre- 
caution in  regard  to  it,  the  season  has  now  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  there  is  little  danger  of  its  becoming  epi- 
demic. 

Phenophthalmotrope  is  the  name  given  to  a new  ma- 
chine, invented  by  Dr.  Donders,  of  Utrecht,  for  eluci- 
dating the  movements  of  the  eyeball. 

A Massachusetts  man  having  lately  undergone  a 
very  severe  Burgical  operation,  his  mind  became  unset- 
tled, and  he  was  seized  with  the  conviction  that  they 
had  removed  all  the  internal  organs  from  his  body, 
and  left  him  a mere  anatomical  shell.  All  their  prot- 
estations to  the  contrary  only  convinced  him  the  more 
of  the  perfidy  of  the  whole  medical  profession.  He 
steadily  refused  to  eat  or  drink.  After  lingering  for 
nearly  a month,  he  died  the  other  day  in  a Salem  hos- 
pital, bewailing  his  stolen  vitals,  and  execrating  the 
thievish  doctors. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

An  old  lady,  recently,  in  some  court  before  which 
she  was  brought  as  a witness,  when  asked  to  take  off 
her  bonnet,  obstinately  refused  to  do  so,  saying, 
“There  is  no  law  to  compel  a woman  to  take  off 
her  bonnet.”  “Oh !”  imprudently  replied  one  of  the 
judges,  “you  know  the  law,  do  you?  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  come  up  and  sit  here  and  teach  ns?” 
“ No,  I thank  you.  Sir,”  said  the  old  woman,  tartly ; 
“ there  are  old  women  enough  there  now.” 


There  are  a good  many  people  who  do  not  live  in 
New  Jersey  who  will  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of 
a Jerseyite,  who,  having  heard  that  sparrows  w ould  de- 
stroy mosquitoes  as  w’ell  as  worms,  procured  a couple, 
put  them  into  his  bedroom,  and  told  them  to  “hunt.” 
He  was  Bomewhat  discouraged  when  he  returned  to  his 
room  to  find  that  the  mosquitoes  had  swallowed  the 
sparrows  1 


“ I say,  Pat,  what  are  you  about— sweeping  out  the 
room  ?”  “ No,”  answered  Pat,  “ I’m  sweeping  out  the 
dirt  and  leaving  the  room.” 


“ Mother,”  said  a little  shaver  the  other  day,  “ I know 
what  I would  do  if  I was  at  sea,  and  the  men  were  all 
starving,  and  they  should  draw  lots  to  see  wrho  should 
be  killed  and  eaten,  and  it  should  be  me— I’d  jump  into 
the  water.”  “ But,”  said  the  mother,  “ they  w’oufd  fish 
you  up.”  “ No,”  said  he,  “ for  I wouldn’t  bite.” 


“ Boss,  I want  twenty-live  cents,”  said  a jour  printer 
recently  to  his  employer.  “Twenty-five  cents!  how 
soon  do  yon  want  it,  William?”  “Next  Tuesday 
week.”  “As  soon  as  that?  You  can’t  have  it;  I’ve 
told  you  often  that  when  you  were  in  want  of  any 
large  sum  of  money  you  must  give  me  at  least  four 
weeks’  notice,  for  you  ought  to  know  that  nobody 
pays  the  printer.” 


Tub  Great  American  Dessert— Fruit 


“ It  is  a poor  rule  that  won’t  work  both  ways,”  ex- 
claimed the  boy  as  he  threw  the  ferule  at  the  school- 
master’s head. 


An  old  lady  who  had  never  been  to  a railroad  before, 
went  into  the  depot  at  New  Bedford  the  other  day, 
took  a seat,  and  after  a while  turned  to  a lady  friend 
and  observed,  “ It  rides  real  easy,  don’t  it  ?” 


Soult.  Race— A college  examination. 


The  distinguished  author  of  “ Lines  to  a Waterfall” 
is  said  to  be  engaged  now  on  “ Lines  to  a Hair-pin.” 


The  Favorite  Romance  or  Office-Seekers — “ Put 
yourself  in  his  place.” 


A young  man  in  Ohio  recently  opened  a clothing- 
store,  and  was  sent  to  jail  for  it.  Reason— the  cloth- 
ing-store belonged  to  another  man. 


The  Detroit  women  wear  Red-Cloud  hats,  and  it  is 
said  the  men  are  preparing  to  come  out  in  Spotted- 
Tail  coats. 


It  was  a woman  who  first  prompted  man  to  eat,  but 
he  took  to  drink  on  his  own  account  afterward. 


Some  lawyers  study  the  fees-ability  of  a client’s  case 
before  undertaking  it 


Preceding  the  list  of  marriages,  a Chicago  paper 
says : “ The  following  is  a list  of  candidates  for  di- 
vorce.” 


“ What  is  the  size  of  this  place  ?”  gravely  asked  a New 
Yorker  of  the  conductor,  just  after  the  brakeman  had 
sung  out  “ O-pe-li-ka”  at  a Southern  station,  where  not 
a house  was  visible  among  the  pines  except  a rambling 
shed  called  an  “ eating-saloon.”  “ It’s  about  as  big  as 
New  York,”  was  the  ready  answer,  “but  it  isn’t  built 
up  yet.” 


A San  Francisco  paper  declines  to  publish  the  par- 
ticulars of  three  murders,  as  “ there  was  nothing  novel 
or  original  about  the  modes  of  death.” 


Two  Irishmen  were  one  day  engaged  In  roofing  a 
house,  when  one  of  them  lost  hold  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  other  hastened  to  him,  and  inquired, 
when  he  found  him  lying  prostrate  and  still,  “ Mick- 
ey ! Mickey ! are  you  dead  ?”  “ No,”  replied  Mickey ; 
“not  dead,  but  spacheless !” 


A St.  Louis  reporter  is  terrifically  “ graphic”  in  de- 
scribing the  recent  collision  of  railroad  trains  in  Mis- 
souri. Hear  him : “ The  two  engines  rushed  at  each 
other  like  malign  and  enraged  monsters,  grappled 
with  a tremendous  crash,  reared  from  the  track  in  a 
mortal  wrestle,  and  fell  into  helpless  and  disjointed 
fragments  on  the  ground.” 


A veteran  was  relating  his  exploits  to  a crowd  of 
bovs,  and  mentioned  having  been  in  five  engagements. 
“ That’s  nothing,"  broke  in  a little  fellow ; “my  sister 
Sarah’s  been  engaged  eleven  times.” 


A lady  recently  said  to  an  Irish  man-servant,  “ I wish 
you  would  step  over  and  see  how  old  Mrs.  Jones  is  this 
morning.”  He  returned  in  a few  minutes  with  the  in- 
formation that  Mrs.  Jones  was  seventy-two  years  old. 


RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY;  OR,  WHICH  IS  THE  GOBBLER? 
Whene’er  that  tender  bird  I chance  to  see, 

I wish  that  I might  e’en  a gobbler  be; 

So,  as  my  foes  are  wrapt  in  battle  murky, 

1 11  take  my  chance,  and  bone  that  heathen  Turkey. 
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this  power  wishes  to  destroy.  ” It  may,  of  course, 
be  objected  on  the  German  side  that  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  France  is  prepared  to  offer  suffi- 
cient reparation ; but  it  is  impossible  in  an  ap- 
peal to  European  opinion  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails which  must  at  some  time  be  the  subject- 
matter  of  negotiations.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
French  Foreign  Minister  has  confined  himself, 
in  this  circular,  to  arguments  which  serious  and 
educated  men  may  use  without  intellectual  deg- 
radation, leaving  it  for  M.  Victor  Hugo,  who 
formerly  encouraged  the  cupidity  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  the  Rhine,  to  rant  in  inflated  phrases 
about  Leonidas,  Rienzi,  and  Danton,  Plu- 
tarch, Homer,  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 


“OUR  FRITZ”  VISITING  THE 
WOUNDED. 

The  kindness  and  consideration  shown  by  the 
Germans  to  the  French  prisoners  of  war  have 
been  noted  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
conflict.  At  Berlin  the  citizens  received  the  cap- 
tives with  open  arms,  and  bundles  of  cigars  and 
mugs  of  beer  were  distributed  among  them  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  various  towns  they  passed 
though  on  the  road. 

The  German  officers  also  appear  to  be  most 
anxious  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible  the  lot 
of  their  unfortunate  opponents,  “Our  Fritz’ 
himself  being  among  the  foremost.  The  sketch 
on  this  page  represents  him  speaking  to  wounded 
French  soldiers  as  they  w-ere  taken  through  the 
streets  of  Soultz  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Worth. 
An  eve-witness,  writing  from  the  spot,  describes 
his  kindness  as  something  wonderful,  and  tells 
us  that  whenever  he  sees  a wounded  man,  wheth- 
er soldier  or  officer,  French  or  Prussian,  he  is 
sure  to  go  up  to  him  and  say  a few  kind  words. 


IN  A CANE-BRAKE. 

The  cane-brake  is  a distinguishing  feature  in 
Southern  lowland  scenery.  Along  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributary  rivers  and  bayous  there 
are  large  tracts  of  land  periodically  submerged, 
and  covered  by  dense  thickets  of  the  graceful 
cane,  affording  cover  for  large  numbers  of  rep- 
tiles and  other  wild  animals.  Trumpet-vines, 
wild  convolvulus,  the  passion-flower,  and  other 
climbing  and  twining  plants,  bend  the  canes  with 
their  luxurious  growth,  and  make  them  gorgeous 
with  color.  Over  all  the  Spanish  moss,  which 
in  such  situations  flourishes  exceedingly,  hangs 
from  the  dying  cypress-trees,  or  swings  from  limb 
to  limb  in  giant  festoons.  Malaria  here  holds 
potent  sway,  and  woe  to  any  one,  not  “ to  the 
manner  born,”  who  may  have  to  pass  a night 
in  these  deadly  fastnesses. 

In  these  swamps  runaway  negroes  were  wont 
to  hide  themselves  from  their  masters,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  scouts  and  guerrilla  parties  found 
ample  cover  in  these  close  retreats.  A gentle- 
man who  visited  a Confederate  command  in  one 
of  these  thickets  describes  it  as  well  quartered 
in  an  immense  lodge,  built  of  the  canes,  with 
doors  and  numerous  windows.  The  brake  had 
been  leveled  for  many  rods  around,  forming  a 
dry  and  compact  flooring,  and  every  precaution 
had  been  made  to  avoid  surprise. 

Our  picture  on  page  (584  represents  the  capture 
of  a bear,  which,  haring  been  too  particular  in 
his  visits  to  a neighboring  plantation,  had  con- 
tracted the  ill-will  of  the  owner,  and  was  hunted 


JULES  FAVRE. 

We  give  on  this  page  a portrait  of  M.  Jules 
Favre,  who  is  now  the  virtual  head  of  the  civil 
government  of  France,  so  far  as  such  a thing 
can  be  said  to  exist  in  that  country.  He  is  a 
man  of  eminent  ability  and  enlightened  views. 
The  task  before  him  is,  perhaps,  the  most  diffi- 
cult ever  assumed  by  a statesman,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a successful  issue  is  very  dim.  His  late 
circular,  addressed  to  foreign  powers,  was  the 
most  reasonable  and  honest  which  has  issued 
from  any  French  Minister  of  recent  times.  Dis- 
carding the  conventional  fallacies  of  French 
rhetoric,  he  founds  his  arguments  for  peace  on 
a basis  which  neutral  governments  generally  rec- 
ognized as  reasonable,  although  it  failed  to  sat- 
isfy the  victorious  enemy.  Instead  of  insisting 
on  the  distinction  between  the  imperial  govern- 
ment and  the  nation,  he  candidly  admits  the  ob- 
ligation of  France  to  repair  by  just  measures  the 
wrong  it  has  done.  If  Germany  ‘ ‘ takes  advant- 
age of  our  misfortunes  to  overwhelm  us,  we  shall 
offer  a desperate  resistance,  and  it  will  remain 
well  understood  that  it  is  the  nation,  properly 
represented  in  a freely  elected  assembly,  that 
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down  by  a detachment  of  the  hands  detailed  for 
the  purpose.  These  tracked  the  festive  Bruin  to 
his  lair  in  the  dense  cane-brake,  and  there,  with 
the  aid  of  all  the  dogs  in  the  vicinity,  surrounded 
his  bearship,  and  put  an  end  to  his  marauding. 


J.  & P.  COATS 

BEST  SIX-CORD 


FACTS  FOU  THE  LADIES. 

“We,  the  undersigned,  Sisters  of  Charity, 
certify  with  pleasure  that,  after  a trial  of  ten 
years,  we  have  found  Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Sew- 
ing Machines  superior  in  every  respect  to  all 
others  used  in  our  establishment.  Their  mech- 
anism is  strong  and  perfect,  and  with  little  care 
never  get  out  of  order. 

“Sister  Coutler, 

“ Sister  Bayecx, 

“ General  Hospital,  Grey  Nunnery,  Montreal.” 


Thread  put  up  for  the  American  market  which  is 

SIX-CORD  IN  ALL  NUMBERS, 

From  No.  8 to  No.  100,  inclusive. 

For  Hand  and  Machine. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

All  Dealers  in  Dry  Goods  and  Notions. 


UNITED  STATES  WATCH  COMPANY, 


(GILES,  WALES,  & CO.),  MARION,  N.  J., 

Manufacturers  of  amerK  of  Watches,  Pendant  Winders  and  Key  Winders, 

BOTH  NICKEL  AND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS,  WITH  DAMASKEEN  FINISH. 

Constantly  on  hand,  full  lines,  all  sizes,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Diamond-Set,  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute  Repeat- 
ers, Independent  1-4, 1-5  Split  and  Fly-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  different  times,  for  timing  Horses, 
Artillerymen,  &c. 

ZW  Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  inclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade  gener- 
ally. Ask  your  Jeweler  to  see  the  MARION  watches. 

Wholesale  Warerooms,  13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER,  & CO,  142  Lake  St,  Chicago,  El. 


STAFFORD'S  IRON  AND  SULPHUR 
POWDERS. 

Nothing  builds  up  and  strengthens  the  sys- 
tem like  iron;  nothing  purifies  the  blood  like 
Sulphur.  Stafford’s  Iron  and  Sulphur  Pow- 
ders cure  every  blood  disease  the  human  flesh 
is  heir  to.  Pimples,  boils,  or  scrofulous  sores 
disappear  instantly ; female  weakness  and  irreg- 
ularities corrected ; dyspepsia,  sick  headache, 
etc.,  cured  without  fail.  Cures  in  all  cases 
guaranteed,  or  money  returned.  Sold  by  all 
druggists,  and  by  Hall  & Ruckel,  Wholesale 
Druggists,  218  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. — [Com.] 


i?SP  Watch  No.  1089,  Stem  Winder,  bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic  Atherton  and  Co.,  Ma- 
rion, N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  from  December, 
1868,  to  January  17th,  1870,  its  total  variation  being  only  TWO  SECONDS  in  the  entire  time. 
New  York,  Jan.  17,  1870.  L.  E.  CHITTENDEN,  Late  Reg.  U.  S.  Treas. 


A History  of  Watch  - Making,  illustrated 
with  fine  engravings,  and  containing  very  valu- 
able and  useful  information  to  all  watch  wearers 
and  watch  buyers,  will  be  sent  to  any  one,  post- 
paid, by  addressing  Howard  & Co.,  No.  785 
Broadway,  New  York.  (Please  state  that  you 
saw  this  notice  in  Harper’s  Weekly .) — [ Com .] 


SPENCERIAN 

Double  Elastic 


are  offering 

THE  LARGEST,  CHEAPEST,  AND  MOST 
ATTRACTIVE  STOCK 
in  this  city  of 

LINENS, 

SHEETINGS, 

DAMASKS, 

DAMASK  TABLE-CLOTHS, 

NAPKINS, 

DOYLIES, 

TOWELS, 

TOWELINGS, 

BLANKETS, 

FLANNELS, 

QUILTS, 

COUNTERPANES, 
BLEACHED  and  BROWN  COTTON  SHEETINGS, 
SHUiTINGS,  &c. 


PENS 


These.  Pens  are  of  superior  English  manufacture, 
and  combine  Elasticity  of  Action  with  Smoothness  of 
Point,  and  are  a nearer  approximation  to  the  real 
SWAN  QUILL  than  any  thing  hitherto  invented. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  Stationers. 

SAMPLE  4 A ISO,  containing  all  the 
11  numbers,  artistically  arranged  and  securely  in- 
closed, sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  CENTS. 


manufactured  by  the  proprietors, 


INTERESTING  TO  LADIES. 

“ I have  had  a Grover  & Baker  Machine  in 
use  for  ten  years,  and  it  has  not  cost  any  thing 
for  repairs.  For  the  last  five  years  it  has  been 
constantly  employed  in  dress-making.  I can 
recommend  it  above  all  others.” — Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Beatty,  57  Baltimore  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 


WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

N.  W.  Cor.  FOURTH  & VINE  STS. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

DEPOT,  18  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


PAINTER’S  Manual,  a complete  and  practi- 
cal guide,  giving  best  methods  and  latest  improve- 
ments iu  house  painting,  sign  painting,  graining,  var- 
nishing, polishing,  staining,  gilding,  glazing,  silver- 
ing, Grecian  oil-painting,  Chinese  painting,  Oriental 
painting,  &c.  Also,  principles  of  glass  staining,  har- 
mony and  contrast  of  colors,  analysis  of  colors,  with 
philosophy,  theories,  and  practices  of  color,  Ac.  In- 
cludes, also,  Practical  Paper  Hanging.  50  cts. 

“I  consider  the  work  iuvaluable  and  indispensable 
to  the  person  engaged  in  painting,  Ac.,  and  write  from 
an  experience  of  move  than  thirty  years.”  — John 
Salisbury,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Watchmaker  and  Jeweler’s  Manual,  25c.;  Soap- 
maker's  Manual,  25c. ; Horseshoer's  Manual,  25c.  All 
practical  books  for  practical  men.  Sold  by  all  Book- 
sellers, or  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
by  JESSE  HANEY  A CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


The  “Allen”  Breech-Loading  Shot-Gun,  ad- 
vertised in  No.  720  of  this  pay"  s in  many  re- 
spects the  best  sporting  piece,  and  is  a splendid 
specimen  of  workmanship  and  mechanism.  The 
writer  has  tried  it,  and  proved  it  beyond  any 
question. — [Com.] 


IVIS0N,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  & CO. 

138  Ac  140  Grand  St.,  New  York. 


Customers  and  the  residents  of  the  neighboring 
cities  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine. 


Broadway,  4th  Ave.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

»with  a NOVELTY  JOB 
PRINTING  PRESS, 

the  best  press  ever  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  second  to 
none  for  the  use  of  Gen- 
eral Job  Printers. 
They  are  most  ndmirably 
adapted  for  Business  Print- 
ing, for  Church,  Sabbath - 
School,  and  Society  work,  and 
also  for  Missionary  and  Edu- 
cational purposes,  or  for  a Village  Newspaper 
and  Job  Oltiee. 

Price  ofPresses,  $15,  $30,  $33,  $50. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  with  testimonials  aud  specimens 
of  plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to 
BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Mfr.,  361  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. ; C.  C.  Thurston,  10  College  Place,  New  York ; 
Kelly,  Howell,  & Lunwio,  917  Market  St.,  Phila., 
Pa. ; A.C.  Kellogg,  65  West  Van  Buren  St., Chicago, 111. 


For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION. 
It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold  by  Druggists. 
Depot,  49  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


1YTATIONAL  types  of  female 

REALTY.  — Portraits  of  13  Nationalities, 
Personal  Beauty,  how  attained ; Lady  Astronomers, 
with  portraits ; How  to  Study  Men ; “What  Can  I Do 
Best?”  or,  Choice  of  Pursuits ; Peter  Cooper,  Charles 
Dickens,  Madam  Ritchie,  and  others,  given  in  the  Rich 
and  Racy  Annual  of  Phrenology  ani>  Physiognomy 
for  1871,  now  ready.  Only  25  cents,  first  post. 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FAC -SIMILE 

WALTIIAM  WATCHES. 


American  Branch,  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

henry  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


Genuine  Oroide -Gold  Hunting  Cases,  $20.  Chro- 
nometer Balance,  $25.  Warranted  reliable  Time- 
Keepers.  Sent  on  approbation,  C.  O.  D.,  to  be  exam- 
ined on  Daying  Express  agent  the  freight  charges  only. 
JOHN  FOGGAN,  President  Oroide-Gold  Watch  Co., 
No.  79  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


$1©  MADE  FROM  50c.! 


TRADE 


MARK 


Cut  Paper  Patterns 


Something  urgently  needed  by  every  body.  Call 
and  examine,  or  Samples  sent  (postage  paid)  for  Fifty 
Cents  that  retail  easily  for  Ten  Dollars. 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  181  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


LINDEN  PARK,  STATEN  ISLAND. 

BEST  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  WORLD. 
CHARMING  HOMES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 
Lots,  $60  and  upward— payable  $10  monthly.  30 
cents  saved  daily  will  pay  for  a $100  Lot  in  12  months. 
500  ALREADY  SOLD. 

Free  Excursions  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 
Send  for  Free  Tickets,  Maps,  &c.,  to  Oflice  of  Lin- 
den Park  Lot  Association, 

37  Park  Row,  World  Building. 
Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Pari  ~ 


TO  INVENTORS. 

Full  information  in  regard  to  obtaining  Patents, 
Extensions,  <fcc.,  furnished  free.  Address  Hale  & Co., 
Patent  Agents,  Lock  Box  39,  Washington,  D.  C. 


& OX  and^^=S£=^SHEEP 

SOUPS  AND  BEEF  TEA  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Strengthening  Nourishment!  Economy  in  House- 
keeping! ! LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF 
MEAT,  the  same  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at 
Paris,  Havre,  and  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  other  Gov- 
ernments. None  genuine  without  the  signatures  of 
Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr.  Max  Vcn  Pet- 
tenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

, J.  MTLH  AU’S  SONS,  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broad- 
way, New  York.  For  sale  every  where. 


which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  frequently  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Grai>ki>  to'  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  wkeo- 

TIONS  FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  EACH 

separate  pieoe  op  the  pattern,  so  as  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready: 

WATTEAU  STREET  SUIT No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

WALKING  SUIT » 26 

COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

SEA -SIDE  COSTUME “ 32 

SUMMER  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 

TRAINED  EVENING  DRESS “ 33 

TRAINED  STREET  SUIT “ 40 

NILSSON  WALKING  SUIT « 42 

POLONAISE  WALKING  SUIT “ 44 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00.  No  patterns  separated  or  exchanged. 
In  ordering,  please  specify  tbe  Number  of  paper  con- 


RENEW  mv.issssssssss 

of  Harper’s  ($4),  sent  n year  for  $5  50.  This  offer  good 
up  to  December  next.  Send  to 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


AWOKD  TO  LADY  OANVASSIiltS.- 

M ess  re.  Harper  & Brothers  have  published  a 
work  entitled  “Woman’s  Record;  or.  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Distinguished  Women."  By  Sirs.  Sarah 
J.  Hale.  It  will  be  sold  by  Subscription.  It  is  a work 
admirably  adapted  to  Lady  Canvassers.  For  further 
particulars,  address  AVERY  BILL, 

331  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


MEN  and  WOMEN  wanted  to  sell  onr  New 
Books— Dr.  Hall’s  “Guide  Board,"  “How 
Women  can  Make  Money,"  and  oilier  Illus- 
trated Works.  Send  stamp,  stating  experience.  D.  E. 
FISK  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  MoKINNEY  & MAR- 
TIN, 1308  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Publishers. 


The  advertiser,  having  been  permanently  cured  of 
that  dread  disease,  Consumption,  by  a sfm.  „.uedy, 
is  anxious  to  make  known  to  his  fellow-sufferers  the 
means  of  cure.  To  all  who  desire  it,  he  will  send  a 
copy  of  the  prescription  used  (free  of  charge),  with  the 
directions  for  preparing  and  rising  the  same,  which 
they  will  find  a sure  Cure  for  Consumption,  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  &c. 

Parties  wishing  the  prescription  will  please  address 
Rev.  EDWARD  A.  WILSON, 

165  South  Second  Street,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y. 


A DAY ! 40  new  articles  for  Agents.  Sam- 
ples sent  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


FREEMAN  & BURR’S 

CLOTHING  I 
WAREHOUSES, 


SLEEP  — Peaceful, , Calm  — SLEEP. 

CHLOR  ALINE. 

Indorsed  by  the  best  medical  minds  of  Europe  and 
America  as  the  only  harmless  substitute  for  Opium, 
Morphine,  Laudanum,  and  all  other  poisonons  narcot- 
ics used  for  producing  sleep.  Price  50  cents  and  $1 
per  bottle.  Send  for  Circular  containing  medical  in- 
dorsements. T.  DE  WITT  KAVANA,  Proprietor, 

81  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


$6,  $8,  $10. 

iVERCOATS, 


$12,  $15,  $18. 

iVERCOATS, 


FREEMAN  & BURR’S  Stock  is  of  unparal- 
leled extent  and  variety.  It  embraces  Suits, 
Overcoats,  Underwear,  aDd  Clothing  of  every 
description,  for  all  ages,  and  all  classes  anil 
occasions. 

Orders  by  Letter.— The  easy  and  accu- 
rate system  for  Self-Measure  introduced  by  Free- 
man & Burr  enables  parties  in  any  part  of  tbe 
country  to  order  Clothing  direct  from  them  with 
the  certainty  of  receiving  the  most  Perfect  Fit 
attainable. 

RULES  FOR  SELF -MEASURE,  Samples  of 
Goods.  Price-List,  and  Fashion  Plate  Sent  Free 
on  application  by  letter. 


iVERCOATS, 


OTEREOPTICONS  aud  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  $25  to 
O $600  each.  10,000  pictures  always  on  hand  to  select 
from.  Made  and  for  sale  by  James  W.  Queen  <fc  Co., 
924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia ; 5 Dey  St.,  New  York. 
Priced  and  Hlustrated  Manual  of  88  pp.  on  application. 


$30,  $32,  $35. 

iVERCOATS, 


$50,  $55,  $60. 

OYS’  SLITS, 


$38,  $40,  $42. 

iVERCOATS, 


$6,  $8,  $10. 

i OYS’  SLITS, 


’O.,  327  Pearl  St..  N.  Y.,  frir- 
r Uaipcr’8  IVulciy  aud  Bazar , 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


CEO, H. THOMAS 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 
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HELMBOLD’S 

FLUID  EXTRACT  BUCHU. 


To  the  Ladies  of  the  United  States. 

Call  for  the  WRIGHT  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S 

ALPACA  BRAIDS 

in  the  following  Celebrated  Brands,  and  use  no  other. 
Steams’  Gold  Band— warranted  full  6 yards. 

Stearns’  XX—  “ 

Stearns’  XXX— in  Noe.  29, 49,  53,  05,  69,  T3, 81,  and  85. 

The  Finest  and  Best  ever  Made  in  this  Country. 
Wright  Mfg.  Co.’s  Best  Crown  Alpaca— 6 yards. 

“ “ “ Oriental  Alpaca—  “ 

“ “ “ Popular  Nos.  29, 49, 53, 69, 73, 81, and  S5. 

“ “ “ Mixed  and  Fancy  Plaid  Braids. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  who  keep  the  Best  Qtiality. 
A.  W.  STEARNS,  Treasurer, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

f®r‘  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Ah'  IXDEX  to  HARPER'S  XEW  MOXTHLY  MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes  I.  to  XL.:  from  June,  1850,  to 
May,  1870.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

THE  UX1TED  STATES  IXTERXAL  REVENUE 
AND  TARIFF  LA  \V  (passed  July  13. 1870),  togeth- 
er with  the  Act  imposing  Taxes  on.  Distilled  Spirits 
and  Tobacco,  and  lor  other  purposes  (approved  July 
20,  1868),  ami  snch  other  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  Internal  Revenue  as  are  now  in  effect; 
with  Tables  of  Taxes,  a copious  Analytical  Index, 
and  full  Sectional  Notes.  Compiled  by  Horace  E. 
Dresser.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.”  New  Edition.  With 
Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  8vo,  Paper,  75 
cents.  ( Uniform  with  “ Tom  Brown's  School  Days.'') 


[From  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States.] 

Medical  Properties  and  Uses.— Buchu  is  gently  stimulating.  It  is  given  in  Gravel,  Chronic  Catarrh  of 
the  Bladder,  Morbid  Irritation  of  the  Bladder  and  Urethra,  Disease  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  and  Retention  or 
Incontinence  of  Urine,  from  a loss  of  tone  in  the  parts  concerned  in  its  evacuation.  The  remedy  has  also 
been  recommended  in  Dyspepsia,  Chrouic  Rheumatism,  Cutaneous  Affections,  and  Dropsy. 


COMING  TO  THE  PARSON,” 

iA  Gjonp  of  Statuary 

ceipt  of  the*pn;ce ; or 
will  be  sent  west  of 
there  by  freight,  and 

compensation^  Send 
logue  and  Price-List  to 

JOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


WILLSON'S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER: 
on  the  Original  Plan  of  the  School  and  Family  Se- 
ries ; embracing,  in  brief,  the  Principles  of  Rhetoric, 
Criticism,  Eloquence,  and  Oratory,  ns  applied  to  both 
Prose  and  Poetry.  The  whole  adapted  to  Elocu- 
tionary Instruction.  By  Maecics  Willson.  12mo, 
$1 40.  __ 

FRENCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC;  combining 
a Complete  System  of  Rapid  Computations,  with 
Correct  Logic  of  the  Solutions  of  Problems  and  the 
Analyses  of  Processes.  By  John  H.  Fbenoh,  LL.D. 
12mo,  40  cents. 

SCOTT'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the 
Year  1870.  By  David  B.  Soott.  Maps  and  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  $1  60. 

CHARLES  DICKENS:  The  Story  of  his  Life.  By 
the  Author  of  “The  Life  of  Thackeray."  Portraits 
taken  at  various  times,  and  Views  of  his  Residences. 
Svo,  Paper,  60  cents.  _ 

DICKENS'S  SPEECHES,  LETTERS,  and  SA  YINGS. 
Speeches,  Letters,  and  Sayings  of  Charles  Dickens. 
To  which  is  added  a Sketch  of  the  Author  by  George 
Augustus  Sala,  and  Dean  Stanley's  Sermon.  8vo, 
Paper,  60  cents. 

The  two  above  works,  bound  in  One  Volume,  8 vo. 
Cloth,  $1  60. 


HARTSHORN’S 

PATENT 


Shade  Rollers 


NO  CORDS  OR  BALANCES  USED, 

FOR  WINDOWS,  AWNINGS,  CARRIAGES,  &c. 

For  sale  by  all  upholsterers.  The  trade  are  invited 
to  send  for  models  and  price-lists.  Orders  tilled  only 
through  the  trade. 

STEWART  HARTSHORN, 

Manufacturer,  62  Centre  St,  New  York. 


'ROV  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— This  In- 
stitution offers  the  accumulated  advantages  of 
sr  llfty  years  of  successful  operation.  For  circulars 
>ly  to  John  H.  WILLARD,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HOTTENTOTS  SEEN  GATHERING  BUCHU  LEAVES 

AT  THE 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE, 

FOR 

H.  T.  HELMBOLD,  Druggist, 

594  BROADWAY,  New  York. 

Beivare  of  Counterfeits, 


MICROSCOPE  magnifying  500  times,  by  mail  for 
35  cents.  W.  CARPENTER,  77  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


ruiiLisiiED  dy 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yokk. 

ESTELLE  RUSSELL.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Pri- 
vate Life  of  Galileo.’'  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

THE  HEIR  EXPECT  A NT.  By  the  Author  of  “ Ray- 
mond's Heroine,"  “ Kathleen,’’  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD.  By  Charles 
Dickens,  Author  of  “ Bleak  House,”  “ Hard  Times," 
“ Christmas  Tales,"  &c.,  Ac.  Svo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

.1  DANGEROUS  GUEST  By  the  Author  of ‘‘Gil- 
bert Rngge,”  “A  First  Friendship,"  &c.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ETON.  By  an  Etonian. 
With  Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 


OIL  PORTRAIT 


Painted  by  his  friend  and  comrade,  Gen. 
S.  W.  PRICE,  the  soldier-artist. 

Beautiful  Picture  I Perfect  Likeness ! 
Speaks  for  itself!  Size  18x22  inches. 

Address  R.  W.  CARROLL  & CO.,  Pub- 
lishers, 117  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  oue  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cnts,  borders,  Ac.,  <ftc.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broad  wav,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  ofONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS.  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  $4  to  $20  month- 
ly until  paid.  Instruments  to  hire. 


50  Cents  to  15  per  Evening,  at  Home ! 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  profitable  employment 
to  Men  and  Women  at  their  homes.  One  person  in 
each  locality  throughout  the  United  States  can  engage 
in  this  business  at  great  wages.  We  send,  free,  full 
particulars  and  a valuable  sample,  which  will  do  to 
commence  work  on.  Any  person  seeing  this  notice, 
who  wants  profitable,  permanent  work,  should  semi 
us  their  address  without  delay. 

E.  €.  ALLEN  & CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


THE  JAPANESE  CORN  FILE  removes 
Corns  without  paiu.  Price  25c.  Sold  at  Drug, 
Shoe,  and  Notion  stores.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt 
of  price,  aud  trade  supplied,  by  the  JAPANESE  CORN 
FILE  CO.,  34  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


SOLAR  MICROSCOPES, 

For  minutely  examining  the  cavities  and  other  phenom- 
ena in  the  photosphere  of  the  sun.  The  revelations  are 
awe-inspiring,  marvelous,  and  fascinating.  Every  in- 
telligent person  should  possess  one.  Patented  and  for 
sale  by  MANHATTAN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  232  Pearl  St. 
Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1  00. 


THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


BEST  STORY  PAPER  in  the 
Would.  Sold  every  where. 
6 ceuts.  $3  a year.  A $5 
Prize  to  every  Subscriber. 
Send  two  stamps  for  speci- 
men copy.  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


7rf~  New  Subscribers  will  be  supplied  with  either 
Habpeb’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  or  Harper’s 
Bazar,  from  the  present  time  to  the  end  of  the  year  1871, 
for  Four  Dollars. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 


The  subscriber  is  now  prepared  to  offer  such  in- 
ducements to  persons  of  either  sex  who  will  canvass 
for  the  sale  of  books  by  subscription  as  will  make  it 
more  lucrative  than  almost  any  occupation  now  open 
to  intelligent,  energetic,  and  persevering  effort.  The 
works  he  is  now  selling  through  Agents  are  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit.  Ministers,  students,  teachers, 
and  every  one  may  feel  that  they  are  spreading  truth 
while  engaged  in  their  circulation.  Let  all  who  are 
desirous  of  snch  employment  apply  soon,  as  territory 
is  being  rapidly  taken.  For  particulars,  address 
AVERY  BILL, 

Care  of  Harper  & Brothers, 

331  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


DON’T  BE  WITHOUT  IT !-“  Godey’*  Lady's 
Book  Receipts.”  Edited  by  S.  Annie  Frost. 
The  work  of  thousands  of  busy  fingers,  and  published 
at  the  thousands’  request.  Price  $2  00.  Sold  every 
where,  or  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

EVANS,  STODDART,  & CO.,  Philadelphia. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harper's  Magazine,  Oue  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Wkkklv,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Wkkklv,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  oue  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the'  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  ceuts  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazau,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  aud  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  he  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  buck  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  he 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  A Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


BACKED. 


HEADLEY  'S 


lARTYRS, 


\irr  in  - HOW  MADE  FROM~CIDER, 
;\  ull :\  It.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghnm,  in 
ours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circular,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


Is  a new,  fresh  book,  very  attractive  in  matter  an 
style,  with  original  steel  engravings  of  Burpnssiu: 
beauty.  A companion  vol.  to  “ Sacred  Mountains. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  E.  B.  Treat  & Co., 

Publishers,  654  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


inn  nnO  SOLD.— Magie  Photographs.  Wonder- 
LuUjuUU  ful  aud  curious.  They  please evei  v bodv. 
25  cents  a package : 5 packages,  $1.  W.  C.  WEMYSS, 
3 Astor  Place,  N.  Y.  The  Library  of  Love,  50  cents. 


AGENTS!  READ  THIS! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  Week  aud  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderful  in  ven- 
tioiis.  Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


il  School  Agenn/,  for  sn 
II.  F.  Nelson  & Co.,  69 


g School-Teach- 
St.,  Cincinnati. 


WASHINGTON 

MEDALLION  PEN 


Can  be  made  by  parties  who 
interfering  with  other  bnsine 

ROOD  Ac  CO;,  636  Hr 


3 wide-awake,  without 
Address  JAMES 
tdway,  N.  Y. 


$9000  of  the  PATRONS’  FUND  of  Fourth  Series  now  ready  for  Distribution.  For  a List  of  the 
Numbers  drawn,  address  THE  WASHINGTON  MEDALLION  PEN  CO.,  11  College  Place,  N.  Y. 


guaranteed.  Sure 
ambitions  men 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  ‘‘Collins 
Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  daring  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendations. Prices : — Fnll-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  aud  extra  flue  watch,  fnll- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  onr  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 

special  certificate.  All  onr  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies’  sizes. 

Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $3.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
Jr  one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— .V.  Y.  Tribune. 
ns  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— N.  Y.  Times. 

i worn  in  onr  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.—  Pomeroy’s 


AGENTS  WANTED.— Samples  sent 
free,  with  terms  to  clear  from  $5  to  $10 
Two  entirely  new  articles,  salable  as  flour. 
N.  H.  WHITE,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


Terms  eor  Advertising  in  Harper's  Prriodioals. 

Harper’s  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $600  ; Half  Page, 
$f  50 ; Quarter  Page,  $150 — each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $3  00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line;  Cnts  and  Display', 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Oa  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check 
Dies.  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and 
free.  Address  S.  M.  Spencer,  Brattleboro.Vt 


A WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a new  bnsiness. 
Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


/MO  A?ents  Wanted  to  sell  the  beautiful  Plioto- 
"uv  graph  Marriage  Certificate*.  For 
terms,  send  stamp  to  Crider  & Bro.,  Pub.,  York,  Pa. 


TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  tin 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  i 

C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St.  (up  stairs),  N< 


TT7HISKFRS,  MUSTACHE,  or  HAIR 

\ V warranted  to  grow  on  man  or  boy  in  21  days,  or 
money  refunded.  Sent  free  for  50  cents.  Address 


, we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 


•30  PER  WEEK.— Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 
» Samples  free.  C.  WT  DENNIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


E.  II.  COLVIN,  Hadleys’  Station,  Illinois. 


Wholesale  and  Retail, 
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WITH  IMPROVEMENTS  Patented  June  21  and  Aug.  23, 1870. 


ST  The  CABINET  OR- 
GANS made  by  this  com- 
pany are  of  such  universal 
reputation,  in  Europe  and 
America,  that  few  will  need 
assurance  of  their  superior- 
ity. They  have  uniformly 
been  awarded  highest  pre- 
miums at  Industrial  Exhi- 
bitions, and  are  declared  the 
Best  Instruments  of  tub 
Class  by  musicians  gener- 
ally. 

The  MASON  & HAMLIN 
ORGAN  CO.  announce,  this 
month,  new  styles  of  their 
instruments,  containing  the 
important  improvements  for 
which  patents  were  recent- 
ly granted  them ; also,  a 
FURTHER  REDUCTION 
OF  PRICES  on  many  styles. 

A NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE,  with  full  in- 
formation, is  ready,  and  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  one  de- 
siring it. 


Warerooms,  596  Broadway,  New  York;  154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Waltham  Watches, 

IN  2-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Merchants,  Clerks,  and  Professional  Men. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  3-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Farmers,  Carpenters,  and  other  Mechanics. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  4-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Mariners,  Soldiers,  and  Expressmen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  5-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Conductors,  Engineers,  and  Baggagemen. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  6-OZ.  CASES, 

For  Miners,  Lumbermen,  and  Stage  Drivers. 

Waltham  Watches, 

IN  S-OZ.  CASES, 

For  all  who  wish  something  very  substantial. 

All  the  above  are  described  in  our  Price-List.  Write 
for  it  as  follows: 

Messrs.  HOWARD  & CO.,  786  Broadway,  N.Y.: 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  Price-List  of  WAL- 
THAM WATCHES,  as  per  advertisement  in  Harper's 
Weekly. 

Sign  Name  and  Address  in  Full. 

And  you  will  receive  it,  postpaid,  by  return  mail.  It 
gives  all  the  information  you  desire,  and  explains  our 
plan  of  sending  Watches  bv  Express  without  auy  risk 
to  the  purchaser. 

HOWARD  & CO., 

185  Broadway,  New  York. 


’’BEILE  w* 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York, 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  theprincipal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  onr  flue  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


HARVEY  FISK. 


GLEASON’S  Noiseless  Argand  Gas  Burners;  also, 
a Kerosene  Argand  Burner,  giving  the  finest  ar- 
tificial lights  in  the  world.  Still  as  daylight.  Circulars 
free.  Agents  wanted.  136  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


E.  E,  DUEKEE  & CO.’S 

CHALLENGE  SAUCE 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 


BEST  AMERICAN  SAUCE, 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  ENGLISH. 

For  enriching  Gravies,  and  for  im- 
parting a grateful  relish  and  zest  to 
Roast  Meats,  Steaks,  Cutlets,  Chops. 
Fish,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese,  and  all 
made  dishes. 

Sold  by  Dealers  In  First-Class 
Groceries  generally. 


WOODWARD’S  NATIONAL  ARCHITECT. 

i . a A 1000  Working  Drawings. 

Twelve  Dollars (Postpaid). 

GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

Publisher,  191  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Xew-Prictd  Catalogue  of  all  books 
r on  A rchitcc.ture , A grieulture,  and 

W Field  Sjmrts,  mailed  free. 


“ GET  THE  BEST:9 

Tliompson’s  Medicated  Cocoa  Rutter, 

with  Glycerine,  FOR  CHAPPED  HANDS,  FACE,  Ac’ 
Warranted  superior  to  Camphor  Ice  or  any  similar 
preparation  in  the  market.  Price  25  cents.  Sent  free 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

Purdou’s  Highly  -Concent rated  Ex- 
tract of  Pure  Jamaica  Ginger.  Equal  to 
any,  excelled  by  none,  and  cheaper  than  all.  Send 
for  Price-Lists.  The  Trade  supplied  by 
FRANCIS  V.  BARNET,  General  Wholesale  Agent, 
Easton,  Pa. 


lOlBLETHICK 


00F1NG. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 
Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is, 
send  for  Price-List,  and  a Club  form  will  accompany 
it,  with  fnll  directions,  making  a large  saving  to  con- 
sumers and  remunerative  to  Club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


This  Roofing  is  made  of  the  best  all-wool  felt,  dou- 
bled, and  is  prepared  by  saturation  with  a preservative 
compound,  and  all  ready  to  be  put  on  to  flat  or  steep 
roofs  and  cover  with  onr  Quartz  Cement,  thus  making 
a cheap  and  durable  fire  and  weather  proof  roof,  at  an 
expense  of  less  than  $3  50  per  square.  It  can  be  put 
on  by  any  one,  needs  no  special  skill  and  no  warming, 
except  in  cold  weather.  Full  directions  and  samples 
of  the  Double-thick  Roofing,  as  well  as  samples  of 
Patent  Building  Paper,  sent  free  to  any  address,  by 
ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago,  or 

B.  E.  HALE, 

22  & 24  Frankfort  Street,  New  York. 


Watches! 


taygP|  THE  IMPROVED 

^SfLwiLSON 

f YY  /JT\  SHUTTLE 

uj  Wraffl) sewing  machine 

In  A FA  vAw  for  simplicity,  du- 
I V F rabilily  beauty 

B \ r M w stands  unrivaled ! For 

B w /{ft  stitching,  hemming, 

-J'  ftVA  jl  tucking,  felling,  quilt- 
\V  <s cording,  binding, 
braiding, gathering,  ga- 
^thering  and  sewing  on 
gathers,  it  is  unexcelled 

■ AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  County  in  the 
Uni  ed  States  where  we  have  not  one  already  employed. 
For  particulars  address  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  0.;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


weal  History  Society, 
III.,  June  20,  1870. 


Pi  Co’t  of  the  National  Watch  Co. : 

Bear  Sir,  — Last  year,  in  the  explorations  of  the 
canon?  of  the  Colorado  River,  I had  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  test  tiie  accuracy  of  one  of  your  watches.  I 
was  provided  with  four  pocket  chronometers  for  use 
in  astronomical  observations.  I also  had  with  me  an 
“Elgin”  watch,  which  I rated  from  time  to  time,  to- 
gether with  the  chronometers,  by  observations  with 
the  Fcxtaut.  Of  the  five  instruments  its  rate  was  the 
sechn  i best.  With  the  ordinary  disturbance  dne  to 
transportation,  its  rate  was  the  least  variable;  while, 
with  the  extraordinary  disturbance  incident  to  such 
an  expedition,  it  was  the  only  instrument  on  which  I 
coitld  rely,  the  chronometers  at  last  becoming  useless. 

l am,  with  great  respect,  yours  cordially, 

J.  W.  POWELL. 

■Business  Office  and  Salesroom  National  Watch 
Company, 

159  an«l  161  Lake  Street,  Chicago; 

1 Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


P0LLAK  & SON, 

Manufacturers  of 

Genuine  MEERSCHAUM  GOODS. 
Ik  Ambers,  Repairing  and  Boiling. 
W Retail  Store,  27  John  St., 
V middle  of  the  block. 

Send  for  Circular. 


WANTED  IN  EVERY  CONSIDERA- 
BLE TOWN,  especially  those  of  Mass., 
N.  H.,  Pa.,  N.  Y.,  and  Iowa,  an  intelligent  young  man 
or  woman— a student  preferred— who  has  the  use  of 
several  evenings  per  week,  and  is  willing  to  employ 
them.  Good  references  reqnired  and  exchanged.  Ad- 
dress Box  3644,  New  York  Post-Office. 


ARCHITECTURAL  BOOKS, 

A.  J.  Rif  KNELL  & CO., 

TROY,  N.Y.,  and  SPRINGFIELD,  111., 

Publish,  and  send,  charges  paid,  on  receipt  of  price 

BlCKNELI.’S  V ILL  A UK  ButLDFR $10 

Cummings  & Miller’s  Architecture 10 

“ “ Mohern  Architecture  10 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair  Builder 10 

T7f~  Catalogues  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


NEW  MODEL 


CARTRIDGE  REVOLVER, 

^w|f®£<j^rheLightest  and  Best  in  the  World. 

m Weight  only  6 oz. ; Seven  Shot,  22-100 
BH  w Calibre.  Can  be  carried  in  the  vest 
pocket.  Address  ONION,  HAIGH,  ft  OORN- 
WALL,  Dealers  in  ALL  KTNDS  OF  FIRE- 
ARMS, GUN  MATERIALS,  AMMUNITION,  FISH- 
ING TACKLE,  and  SPORTING  GOODS, 

18  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


PRICED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  MANUALS  on  the 
following  subjects  sent  free: 

Part  1. — Mathematical  Instruments,  112  pages. 

Part  2 Optical  Instruments,  54  pages. 

The  following  on  receipt  of  10  cents: 

Part  3. — Manic  Lanterns  and  Stereopticons,  SS  pages. 
Part  4. — Philosophical  Instalments,  64  pages. 
.TAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO/,  924  Chestnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia ; 5 Dey  St.,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  4939. 


AGENTS  WANTED  (8225  A MONTH)  by 
the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MA- 
CHINE CO.  BOSTON,  Mass.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


'J-  Kaldeniserg,  Manufacturer  of 
KMfcrtjw  Itm  Genuine  Meerschaum  Pipes,  Ambers, 
JRCxM  M Ac”  nt  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Repair- 
lug  done  in  all  its  branches.  Circulars 
tNhJW  and  Price-Lists  sent.  P.  O.  Box  6724. 

Stores:  6 John  St.,  next  B’dway ; 71 
Nassau  St.,  cor.  John.  Paris  Exposition  Prize  of  1867. 


STEEL  TAPE  MEASURES. 

10  feet  $3.  60  feet  $9.  100  feet  $16. 

The  most  accurate  Tape  measure.  Also,  Spy-Glasses, 
Microscopes,  ft c.,  at  very  reduced  prices.  ' Send  for 
Catalogue.  W.  Y.  MoALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS, 

For  Schools  or  Engineers,  snch  ns  Dividers,  Scales, 
Protractors,  Parallel  Rulers,  Ac.,  at  very  reduced 
prices.  Send  for  Catalogue.  W.  Y.  MoALLISTER, 
72S  Chestnnt  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED.— 500  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  to  sell 
Capt.  Glazier's  new  book,  “ The  Capture,  Pris- 
on-Pen, and  Escape."  Expenses  paid  nntil  delivery. 
Call  on  or  address  R.  H.  FERGUSON  & CO.,  Publish- 
ers, 138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 


? D WARD  SEARS’ 

J ENGRAVING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

48  BEEKMAN  STREET,  New  York. 

Original  from 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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Saturday,  October  29,  1870. 

JOHN  TO  JONATHAN. 

MR.  THOMAS  HUGHES  has  been  wel- 
comed in  this  country  as  few  Englishmen 
would  be,  and  his  address  in  Boston  was  a man- 
ly and  simple  statement  of  the  feelings  toward 
us  and  our  late  war  of  the  Englishmen  who 
were  our  friends.  What  Mr.  Hughes  said  does 
not  materially  differ  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  at  Ithaca  last  year,  except  that 
the  latter  claimed  rather  more  good  feeling  upon 
the  part  of  the  chief  members  of  the  English 
ministry  than  Mr.  Hughes.  But  they  both 
agree  that  the  great  popular  feeling  in  England 
was  strongly  with  us,  and  that  the  action  of  the 
Government,  however  hasty  and  negligent  it  may 
seem  to  us,  was  first  taken  at  the  instance  of 
our  friends,  and  was  so  far  from  satisfying  our 
enemies  that  the  rebels  cut  off  intercourse  with 
England,  and  expelled  the  British  consuls  from 
their  towns.  Mr.  Hughes  admits  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  delay  the  issue  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality  until  after  the  arrival  of 
our  minister ; but  he  thinks  that  the  haste  is  pal- 
liated by  the  fact  that  the  question  of  priva- 
teers, and  of  collision  between  American  and  En- 
glish vessels,  arose  simultaneously  with  the  issue 
of  the  President’s  blockade  proclamation. 

But  the  stress  that  we  lay  upon  the  Queen’s 
neutrality  proclamation  is  not  so  much  upon  the 
fact  as  upon  the  circumstances,  as  showing  the 
spirit  and  feeling  of  the  British  Government. 
It  was  the  act  of  a cabinet  which  Mr.  Hughes 
is  willing  to  admit  was  not  friendly,  and  the  dec- 
larations of  members  of  the  cabinet,  with  their 
needless  and  offensive  haste,  indicated  that  the 
Government  had  prejudged  the  case  against  us — 
a fact  which  creates'a  presumption  against  its 
subsequent  action.  But  it  is  certainly  not  fair 
to  forget  that  the  same  ministry  opposed  in  Par- 
liament the  efforts  of  Gregory  and  his  friends 
at  intervention,  and  declined  absolutely  the  prop- 
osition of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  same  end. 
This  point,  however,  of  unfriendliness  in  the  is- 
sue of  the  Queen’s  proclamation  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  definite  settlement.  It  will  be  determ- 
ined by  feeling,  but  to  every  statesman  it  must 
still  be  an  important  consideration.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard’s statements  upon  the  subject  were  undoubt- 
edly made  without  full  knowledge  or  consider- 
ation of  the  facts,  and  we  must  be  content  upon 
both  sides  to  have  our  own  opinion.  The  Amer- 
ican opinion  is  that  the  British  cabinet  thought 
that  the  Union  would  be  destroyed,  and  were 
not  very  sorry,  and  acted  accordingly. 

Upon  the  escape  of  the  Alabama  Mr.  Hughes 
very  wisely  refrains  from  a general  discussion, 
which  could  lead  to  no  beneficial  result.  He 
was  the  first  man  in  Parliament  to  urge  open 
arbitration  upon  the  British  Government.  He 
concedes  that  that  Government  has  surrendered 
its  old  position  as  untenable ; and  in  accepting 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  United  States,  and 
in  professing  willingness  to  discuss  the  changes 
in  public  law  which  late  events  have  suggested, 
he  thinks  that  the  British  Government  has  done 
all  that  we  can  honorably  ask.  It  is  universally 
agreed  that  where  there  is  a serious  difference  be- 
tween two  nations,  there  are  but  two  practicable 
methods  of  settlement — war  and  arbitration. 
But  in  this  case  the  arbitration  should  interpret 
— that  is  to  say,  should  make — international  law 
upon  the  subject  of  recognition.  Since  bellig- 
erency, according  to  British  authority,  is  a fact, 
is  it  wise  to  leave  the  determination  of  the  fact 
wholly  to  every  state,  or  shall  the  great  powers 
of  Christendom  agree  upon  certain  preliminary 
conditions  which  should  plainly  exist  ? The 
vital  international  question  is,  Ought  the  prec- 
edents set  by  Great  Britain  during  our  war  to 
be  accepted  or  condemned  as  a part  of  the  code 
of  nations  ? The  question  between  America 
and  England  is,  Will  England  pay  for  the 
losses  inflicted  by  the  privateers  that  escaped, 
or  which  were  hospitably  entertained  ? The  last 
is  all  that  we  can  demand  as  a nation ; but  the 
settlement  of  the  first  is  essential  to  the  restora- 
tion of  friendly  feeling  between  the  countries. 

“ Shall  it  be  love  or  hate,  John  ?”  asked  Mr. 
Hughes,  quoting  Lowell  ; and  to  his  earnest 
and  noble  appeal  for  mutual  friendliness  and  in- 
telligence every  honorable  American  heart  will 
unreservedly  respond.  Indeed,  the  great  serv- 
ice of  the  presence  and  plain  speech  in  this 
country  of  men  like  Thomas  Hughes  and 
Goldwin  Smith  is  the  revelation  that  they 
make  of  the  fact,  which  it  is  fully  time  that 
America  understood,  that  there  are  two  En- 
glands — the  England  of  aristocratic  and  nar- 
row tradition,  and  the  England  of  the  most 
generous  intelligence  and  cosmopolitan  sympa- 
thy. In  the  same  sense,  also,  there  are  two 
Americas — the  America  of  the  traditions  of 
caste  and  slavery,  and  hatred  of  race,  and  hos-  | 
tility  to  progress,  and  the  America  of  liberty 
and  justice  and  equal  rights.  During  the  war 
aristocratic  England  and  aristocratic  America — 
which  was  the  rebel  chiefs  and  their  abettors — 
sympathized  to  the  utmost,  while  the  England 
of  the  people  andrtheAmeri^  of  .nationality,  of 
freedom,  and  of  et^vWiyA^trfstWi&sped  hands 
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And  now,  in  the  interest  of  civilization  and 
of  human  progress,  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of 
the  last  two  not  to  relax  their  grasp.  It  is 
their  duty  to  oppose  every  attempt  to  foster 
mutual  bitterness  of  feeling.  It  is  their  duty 
to  remember  that  in  settling  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  countries  they  are  dealing  with 
friends  and  not  with  foes,  and  to  seek,  there- 
fore, not  the  humiliation  of  a rival  power,  but 
the  clear  and  honorable  and  permanent  under- 
standing of  the  two  countries  which  lead  the 
van  of  well-ordered  civilization.  This  is  pos- 
sible only  if  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  the 
parting  words  of  Thomas  Hughes.  “ When 
that  centenary  comes  round,”  he  said,  speaking 
of  the  4th  of  July,  1876,  “I  hope,  if  I live,  to 
see  the  great  family  of  English-speaking  na- 
tions girding  the  earth  with  a circle  of  free  and 
happy  communities,  in  which  the  angel’s  mes- 
sage of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among 
men  may  not  still  be  a mockery  and  a delusion.” 


IS  GERMANY  IMPLACABLE? 

The  overthrow  of  France  is  so  sudden  and 
complete,  the  total  destruction  of  a great  and 
imposing  national  prestige  is  so  bewildering, 
that  there  is  a natural  disposition  to  accuse 
Germany  of  peculiar  ferocity.  Germany,  per- 
sonified in  Bismarck,  is  denounced  as  unrea- 
sonable, insatiable,  and  blood-thirsty.  It  is  de- 
clared to  be  devastating  France,  to  be  occupy- 
ing towns  and  cities  by  armed  hordes,  and  to  be 
threatening  with  fire  the  capital  of  civilization — 
the  beautiful  city.  And  this  is  urged  against 
Germany  as  if  she  had  deliberately  refused 
the  opportunity  of  making  reasonable  terms  of 
peace  and  of  ending  the  war.  It  is  a subject 
which  we  have  already  considered ; but  the 
accusation  is  so  incessantly  and  vigorously 
urged  that  it  is  only  fair  to  repeat  the  simple 
facts  of  the  case. 

When  the  empire  fell  by  the  surrender  at 
Sedan,  and  a self-appointed  committee  in  Par- 
is proclaimed  the  republic,  M.  Jules  Favre, 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Committee,  in  his 
first  circular  denounced  the  King  of  Prussia 
for  continuing  the  impious  war  which  he  had 
said  that  he  waged  against  the  Emperor,  who 
was  gone,  and  then  added,  that  “a  shame- 
less peace”  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  that 
“France  yields  not  one  foot  of  soil,  not  a stone 
of  a fortress.”  M.  Gambetta,  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  made  a still  more  fiery  declara- 
tion of  a determination  to  expel  the  invader. 
M.  Keratry,  the  Prefect  of  Police  in  Paris, 
announced  that  France  “prepares  to  vanquish 
or  die and  the  whole  body  of  ministers  called 
upon  the  country  to  rally  around  the  glorious 
symbol  which  eighty  years  before  had  driven 
all  Europe  before  the  victorious  republic.  All 
this  certainly  indicated  a patriotic  determina- 
tion to  rid  the  country  of  the  enemy ; but  it 
quite  as  distinctly  said  to  that  enemy,  “The 
terms  you  will  probably  offer  we  repudiate  in 
advance  as  shameless."  But  the  Provisional 
Government,  while  hoping  and,  indeed,  sug- 
gesting the  mediation  of  foreign  powers,  not 
only  made  no  propositions  of  its  own,  but  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  provisional  merely,  and  that 
its  action  could  not  bind  France.  Meanwhile, 
the  German  armies  advanced  upon  Paris. 
What  else  could  they  do  ? The  King  had,  in- 
deed, said  that  he  fought  an  Emperor  who  was 
now  his  prisoner ; but  a nation  and  its  military 
organization  had  supported  the  Emperor,  and 
had  made  his  war  their  own.  When  the  em- 
pire fell  they  did  not  say  to  the  King,  “This 
was  not  our  war;  let  us  make  peace.”  But 
they  said,  “ We  mean  to  wage  war  more  vigor- 
ously, to  drive  you  from  our  soil,  and  we  don’t 
mean  to  submit  to  a shameless  peace.” 

There  is  not  a government  in  the  world  that 
would  not  have  done  precisely  w hat  the  Ger- 
mans did.  They  pushed  steadily  toward.  But 
they  were  plainly  willing  and  anxious  to  en- 
counter proposals  for  peace.  There  is  no  proof 
whatever  of  a cruel  or  blood-thirsty  persistence 
upon  their  part.  Indeed,  M.  Favre  in  his  offi- 
cial report  says,  and  most  truly,  that  the  situa- 
tion permitted  the  enemy  to  throw  upon  France 
the  responsibility  of  continuing  the  struggle. 
This  is  a distinct  exculpation  of  Germany  of 
any  extraordinary  hostile  eagerness.  And  when 
M.  Favre  asked  for  an  interview  looking  to 
peace,  although  M.  Bismarck  showed  that  M. 
Favre  could  give  no  guarantee,  which  M.  Favre 
did  not  deny,  yet  the  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
M.  Favre  was  conveyed  through  the  German 
lines. 

Unfortunately  M.  Bismarck  and  M.  Favre 
differ  in  their  representation  of  some  material 
points  of  the  interview,  which  was  abortive. 
The  Provisional  Government  of  France  de- 
nounced the  conditions  suggested  by  Prussia 
as  “insolent  pretensious;"  declared  that  Paris 
was  exasperated,  and  would  rather  “bury  her- 
self beneath  her  ruins.”  The  German  Govern- 
ment announced  that  an  armistice  being  de- 
clined, the  fate  of  Paris  had  become  subject  to 
military  events.  An  armistice  was,  of  course, 
the  first  condition  of  any  negotiation.  And  for 
the  necessary  grave  losses  which  the  delay  must 
inflict  upon  Prussia  the  surrender  of  Strasbourg, 
Toul,  and  Phalsbourg  was  demanded.  It  was 
not  a severe  demand,  for  they  fell  within  a few 


osition  would  have  saved  much  suffering.  The 
conversation  upon  the  terms  that  might  subse- 
quently be  asked  by  Germany  revealed  the  hope 
of  acquiring  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  the  right 
of  conquest.  This,  certainly,  is  not  an  unprece- 
dented nor  unexpected  demand,  nor  is  it  one  of 
which  France  should  too  vehemently  complain, 
since  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  if  she  had 
been  victorious  she  also  would  have  “ rectified 
her  frontier.”  It  seems  to  us,  however,  a mis- 
taken demand  upon  the  part  of  Germany,  for 
reasons  that  we  have  hitherto  stated. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation.  France,  to  grat- 
ify a grudge  and  to  rectify  a frontier,  undertakes 
a causeless  war  against  Germany  ; and  we  say 
France,  because  whatever  the  opposition  of 
Thiers  upon  the  ground  of  want  of  readiness, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  war  was  sus- 
tained by  the  opinion  of  the  country.  Meeting 
reverses,  the  country  apparently  acquiesces  in 
a change  of  government  to  prosecute  the  war 
more  vigorously.  Unable  to  stay  the  enemy, 
France  proposes  to  treat  of  peace,  declaring  in 
advance  that  it  will  not  surrender  an  inch  of 
territory  nor  a stone  of  a fortress.  Germany, 
and  certainly  not  unreasonably,  insists  upon  its 
right  to  have  the  most  substantial  security 
against  a similar  assault  from  France,  and  de- 
fines what  the  security  should  be.  France  re- 
jects the  definition  with  disdain.  To  those  to 
whom  the  demand  of  Prussia  seems  monstrous 
her  conduct  is,  of  course,  rapacious  and  cruel. 
But  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  mon- 
strous or  insolent  we  do  not  see,  although  it 
seems  tc  us  impolitic,  because  it  does  not  prom- 
ise peace. 

Meanwhile  the  official  report  of  the  inter- 
view held  with  Count  Bismarck  by  M.  Jules 
Favre,  which  is  now  published  at  length,  will 
show  clearly  that  there  was  nothing  unkind  nor 
insulting  in  the  tone  of  the  German  offer,  and 
that  the  most  cogent  reasons  were  given  for 
what  seemed  to  the  French  the  most  dishonor- 
able propositions.  It  must  also  be  added  that 
M.  Favre  does  not  appear  to  advantage  in  his 
own  story.  The  war  must  proceed;  but  the 
passionate  denunciation  of  the  Germans  be- 
cause they  do  not  retire  from  before  an  enemy 
who  still  resists  is  puerile.  By  the  admitted 
laws  of  war  which  France  has  always  recog- 
nized, victorious  Prussia  may  properly  demand 
territory  as  a condition  of  peace.  It  is  for 
France  to  determine  whether,  in  view  of  the 
actual  situation,  that  demand  should  be  resist- 
ed at  the  cost  of  still  farther  bloodshed  and  in- 
conceivable suffering,  which  to  all  reasonable 
apprehension  would  seem  to  be  utterly  fruitless. 


STEWART  L.  WOODFORD. 

General  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  whose 
portrait  is  upon  another  page,  is  already  well 
known  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  in  every 
part  of  it  his  eloquent  and  earnest  voice  has 
been  heard  pleading  for  the  principles  of  the 
party  which  has  now  nominated  him  for  Gov- 
ernor. Although  still  a young  man,  he  has 
seen  a great  deal  of  service  of  many  kinds,  and 
his  tastes  and  his  powers  both  incline  him  to  a 
political  career.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1835,  and  after  graduating  at 
Columbia  College  and  studying  law  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1860  a delegate  to 
the  Chicago  Convention  that  nominated  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  the  Presidency,  he  sustained  the 
good  cause  throughout  that  exciting  canvass  in 
a series  of  able  and  popular  speeches,  taking 
rank  immediately  with  the  most  effective  ora- 
. tors  of  the  party.  He  was  selected  to  carry 
the  electoral  vote  to  Washington,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  chairman  of  the  Young  Men’s  Re- 
publican Committee  of  the  city. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln’s  inauguration  Mr. 
Woodford  was  appointed  Assistant-District- 
Attorney,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  bu- 
reau for  the  legal  prosecution  of  the  many  na- 
val captures  made  by  the  government ; and  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  District- Attorney,  Mr. 
Delafield  Smith,  which  was  warmly  and  gen- 
erously given  immediately  upon  General  Wood- 
ford’s nomination  at  Saratoga,  that  Mr.  Wood- 
ford’s difficult  duties  were  discharged  in  the 
ablest  and  most  satisfactory  manner.  The 
charges  which  have  been  made  by  heated  par- 
tisans against  his  official  fidelity  have  failed  to 
suggest  even  a suspicion  of  Mr.  Woodford's 
honorable  regard  for  his  duty.  In  1862,  after 
M‘Clellan’s  disastrous  retreat,  Mr.  Wood- 
ford eulisted  for  the  war  as  a private  soldier, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel  be- 
fore leaving  for  the  front.  He  served  upon  the 
Peninsula,  and  was  afterward  transferred  to 
General  Gilbiore's  Southern  Department.  He 
commanded  the  forts  upon  Moms  Island,  sub- 
sequently acted  as  Judge-Advocate-General  of 
the  department,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  As  General  Sherman  ap- 
proached the  coast  Colonel  Woodford  sought 
more  active  service,  and  took  part  in  several 
engagements. 

When  active  hostilities  ceased  upon  the 
Southern  coast  Colonel  Woodford  was  made 
Provost  - Marshal  - General,  and  first  Military 
I Governor  of  Charleston.  Iu  this  position  his 
discretion,  firmness,  and  ability  were  so  con- 
spicuous that  he  was  called  to  be  chief  of  staff 


ford  succeeded  General  Grover  in  command 
of  the  city  of  Savannah.  During  all  his  ad- 
ministration he  was  the  most  faithful  friend  of 
the  freedmen,  and  his  rule  was  confessedly  saga- 
cious and  effective.  In  1865  he  resigned,  and 
returned  to  resume  in  New  York  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  the  same  year  he  declined 
the  Republican  nomination  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas ; and  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  after  a 
thorough  and  active  personal  canvass  of  the 
State,  General  Woodford  was  elected  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor by  a majority  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand votes.  Against  his  official  career  only  one 
serious  charge  has  been  made  by  party  malice 
— a charge  instantly  exposed  and  exploded. 

This  is  the  simple  story  of  the  patriotic  and 
spotless  public  career  of  General  Woodford, 
whom  one  of  the  most  representative  Repub- 
lican Conventions  ever  assembled  in  New  York 
has  called  to  bear  the  party  banner  in  the  pres- 
ent contest.  He  is  now  engaged,  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices,  in  canvassing  the  State,  and 
has  invited  his  opponent  to  meet  him  before  the 
people.  That  opponent,  however,  although  will- 
ing to  insult  General  Woodford,  as  he  does  in 
his  reply,  declines  to  meet  him.  But  with  a firm 
execution  of  the  laws  to  protect  honest  voting, 
with  a wise  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  city  Re- 
publicans to  cast  their  vote  in  the  manner  which 
the  Tammany  Ring  least  desires,  with  the  in- 
spiration of  the  autumn  elections,  and  with  the 
old  Republican  resolution  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, the  State  of  New  York  can  show  its  real 
political  sympathy  by  the  election  of  General 
Woodford. 

THE  AUTUMN  ELECTIONS. 

It  would  take  a very  powerful  microscope  to 
discover  the  enormous  Democratic  gains  which 
the  October  elections  were  to  rereal.  Indeed, 
those  elections  show  a very  remarkable  Repub- 
lican tenacity,  for  it  is  precisely  in  the  elections 
of  the  second  year  of  an  Administration  that  its 
party  strength  seems  to  be  usually  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  Differences  and  disgusts  may  then  be  in- 
dulged without  too  serious  consequences.  But 
such  causes  of  division  seem  to  have  been  sin- 
gularly inoperative  in  the  Republican  ranks. 
No  Administration  was  ever  more  caustically 
opposed  by  its  enemies  or  more  firmly  and 
plainly  criticised  by  its  friends  than  that  of 
General  Grant.  But  the  fact  revealed  by  the 
elections  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  to  every 
friend  of  the  popular  system,  for  it  is  that  the 
conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  the  Admin- 
istration is  honest  and  faithful  is  its  strongest 
fortification.  The  autumn  elections  are  the 
distinct  declaration  of  the  people  that  the 
President  and  his  cabinet  mean  fairly.  They 
do  not  always  do  the  wisest  thing,  perhaps,  nor 
always  appoint  the  best  man,  but  they  have  the 
honor  and  real  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart, 
and  therefore  they  can  be  trusted. 

This  is  a verdict  which  must  be  especially 
grateful  to  the  President,  who  came  to  his  office 
with  no  particular  familiarity  with  politics  or 
politicians,  but  with  a very  sincere  resolution  to 
provide  an  honest  and  economical  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  How  honest  and  economical  it 
has  thus  far  been  is  shown  by  nothing  more  than 
by  the  readiness  and  eagerness  with  which  the 
Republican  orators  and  papers  turn  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  country,  proving  by  the 
amplest  and  simplest  statement  of  facts  that 
the  public  revenues  have  been  faithfully  collect- 
ed and  sagaciously  expended,  while  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  has  been  materially  lift- 
ed. An  Administration  which  has  steadily  di- 
minished the  debt  while  it  has  reduced  taxation 
need  not  fear  the  most  searching  criticism,  if 
its  attitude  at  home  and  abroad  has  also  been 
honorable  and  dignified.  Indeed,  a very  serious 
Republican  loss  in  the  elections  of  this  year 
might  have  been  anticipated  without  implying 
a vital  distrust  of  the  Administration.  The  or- 
dinary causes  of  a declining  vote  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  with  the  reaction  of  feeling  that 
must,  of  course,  follow  the  ac<  omplishment  of  re- 
construction, the  weight  of  unavoidable  taxes, 
which  were  sure  to  be  empht  uzed  by  Democrat- 
ic misrepresentation,  and  differences  as  to  finan- 
cial systems  and  measures,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  reduce  very  largely  the  Administra- 
tion vote,  and  the  actual  result  of  hearty  sup- 
port and  sympathy  is  all  the  more  agreeable. 

But  we  do  not  forget  the  other  reason  which 
will  long  continue  the  Republican  ascendency 
in  the  country,  and  that  is  the  profound  na- 
tional distrust  of  a party  which  has  plainly  re- 
vealed the  quality  both  of  its  patriotism  and  its 
honesty.  The  people  know  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to-day  is  substantially  the  same  as 
when  it  palliated  causeless  rebellion  and  derided 
national  loyalty;  and  the  whole  country  sees 
to-day  government  by  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  support  of  the 
party  in  that  State  for  Governor  of  a gentle- 
man who  connives  at  electoral  frauds,  and  who 
signs  bills  which  the  organs  of  his  own  party 
denounce  as  infamous,  and  signs  them  at  the 
bidding  of  men  whom  their  own  party  associates 
describe  as  corruptionists  of  the  Ring.  Patri- 
otic voters  naturally  ask  why  they  should  assist 
a party  which  yesterday  tried  to  destroy  the 
goveromeiu  tp  eujltmj  it  to-day ; and  econom- 
ical voter!;  II  Wry  lhAy  should  help  into  great- 
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publish  as  shamelessly  corrupt.  The  autumn 
elections  are  the  beginning  of  the  answer  to 
these  questions. 

They  who  have  counted  upon  a rapid  disso- 
lution of  parties  are  evidently  mistaken.  Ex- 
isting parties  can  not  be  dissolved  until  there 
is  a general  conviction  that  the  paramount 
issues  are  changed  ; and  the  error  of  some  Re- 
publicans whose  hearts  are  set  upon  certain 
measures  and  reforms  is  that  in  their  eagerness 
they  accept  a formal  and  doctrinal  view  of  the 
situation.  If  the  only  question  of  importance, 
for  instance,  were  the  method  of  taxation,  the 
parties  might  fall  to  pieces.  But  the  very  fact 
of  their  steady  cohesion  should  suggest  that  in 
the  public  mind  there  are  questions  even  more 
important.  And  this  general  conviction  will 
increase  rather  than  decline.  The  real  canse 
of  the  unbroken  party  organizations  is,  that 
the  old  issues  are  not  only  not  renounced  by 
the  Democracy,  but  they  are  constantly  re- 
affirmed. The  chief  point  in  those  issues  is 
the  amendments  and  the  new  colored  vote. 
The  elections  show  that  that  vote  is,  as  it  should 
be,  a unit  for  the  Republican  party.  But  this 
fact  will  not  win  the  Democratic  party  to  ac- 
quiescence in  the  validity  of  the  amendments, 
but  will  merely  imbitter  its  hostility.  To  in- 
sist that  the  whole  subject  of  reconstruction, 
therefore,  is  a settled  issue  is  to  accept  a theory 
for  a fact.  The  country  has  not  done  so,  and 
the  country  is  right. 

Now  let  us  put  New  York,  where  it  belongs, 
in  the  Republican  line  of  equality  and  progress, 
and  we  shall  show  the  t nemy  at  the  polls,  as 
we  used  to  show  him  in  the  field,  that  our  in- 
tention is  to  fight  it  out  upon  the  line  of  his 
unconditional  surrender. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE. 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  undoubtedly  an  amia- 
ble man  and  a good  soldier.  But  his  career, 
in  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  the  whole 
country,  was  an  illustration  of  an  apparently 
fatal  weakness  of  character.  He  was  bred  to 
the  army,  and  served  as  an  engineer  in  Mexico 
with  great  distinction,  and  subsequently  in  a 
cavalry  command.  Upon  the  fall  of  Sumter, 
the  first  time  that  the  flag  of  his  country  had 
been  fired  upon  with  doubtful  result,  he  re- 
signed his  commission,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1861,  saying  that  except  in  defense  of  his  native 
State  he  hoped  never  again  to  draw  his  sword. 
Despite  this  hope,  however,  he  went  immedi- 
ately to  Richmond,  where,  two  days  afterward, 
he  was  appointed  General  of  the  Virginia 
troops,  and  on  the  10th  of  May  Major-General 
of  the  rebel  army.  J'rom  that  time  he  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  Confederacy.  He  was 
passionately  extolled  by  his  Sout  hern  associates, 
and  the  Copperhead  papers  in  the  North  were 
never  weary  of  applauding  the  “ great  captain” 
and  “the  Christian  gentleman.” 

His  military  skill  was  conceded  by  his  ablest 
opponents.  But  he  kept  himself  carefully  aloof 
from  politics,  confining  himself  closely  to  his 
military  duties.  It  will  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten that  the  suffering  of  the  Union  prisoners 
at  Belle  Isle  was  almost  visible  from  his  head- 
quarters in  Richmond,  and  that  the  tortures 
of  Anderson ville  were  not  stopped  by  him,  nor, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  condemned.  Person- 
ally courteous,  and  in  the  field  honorably  con- 
siderate of  friend  and  foe,  his  indifference  to 
the  fate  of  the  Union  prisoners  may  have  been 
due  to  incredulity,  or  to  a feeling  that  he  was 
not  responsible.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  that 
he  passed  immediately  from  the  national  army 
to  that  of  the  rebels,  his  interest  in  the  rebell- 
ion seems  to  have  been  reluctant  and  ex  officio. 
Trained  in  the  sophistry  of  State  sovereignty 
he  thought  it  his  duty  “to  go  with  his  State,” 
but  saw  no  reason  that  his  State  should  go. 
His  services  being  required  by  the  authority  to 
which  he  thought  them  due,  he  performed  the 
tasks  allotted  him  as  well  as  he  could.  “ I rec- 
ognize no  necessity  for  this  state  of  things,”  he 
wrote,  and  with  a fatal  inability  to  perceive, 
what  he  yet  seems  always  to  have  vaguely  felt, 
the  consequent  immorality  of  his  position,  he 
continued  to  conduct  the  operations  of  a war 
which  seemed  to  him  needless. 

If  that  war  had  been  in  defense  of  his  coun- 
try, if  it  had  been  a rising  against  intolerable 
oppression,  if  its  object  had  been  to  assert  and 
maintain  threatened  freedom,  his  obedience  to 
such  an  authority  would  have  been  commend- 
able. But  it  was  a war  to  destroy  a nation, 
and  instead  of  a rising  against  oppression,  it 
was  an  effort  to  overthrow  a great  government, 
solely  because  it  seemed  to  favor  lawful  liberty. 
To  such  a cause  he  gave  his  sword,  because  he 
thought  that  Virginia  had  a right  to  command 
it!  Was  his  moral  judgment,  was  his  man- 
hood, subject  to  his  State  ? A man  may  be 
amiable,  courteous,  and  refined,  a brave  and 
skillful  soldier,  unselfish,  and  modest,  but  if  in 
the  crucial  moment  of  his  life  he  consents  to 
fight  in  a war  of  which  he  sees  no  necessity,  and 
the  malign  purpose  of  which  is  but  too  plain, 
he  consents  to  cloud  his  name  forever  as  that 
of  an  amiable  man  whose  weakness  is  virtual 
crime.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  say  General  Lee 
thought  that  he  ought  to  go  with  his  State,  for 
no  man  whom  history  can  respect  thinks  that 
he  ought  to  go  with  his  EUj^lmiS&iChli'Ipbun- 


try  for  an  ignoble  purpose.  If  he  did  not  see 
that  purpose  to  be  ignoble,  his  confusion  is  only 
the  more  evident ; for  he  was  then  ignorant  of 
what  was  known  to  every  man,  and  of  what  had 
been  loudly  and  widely  declared  by  the  second 
officer  of  the  Government  which  he  obeyed. 

From  the  day  that  he  surrendered  and  his 
cause  was  lost  General  Lee  lived  quietly  with- 
drawn from  the  public  eye.  Apparently  re- 
garding events  as  a soldier  and  not  as  a politi- 
cian, ho  did  not  think  it  honorable  to  try  to 
thwart  the  results  of  a victory  which  he  had 
vainly  sought  to  prevent.  His  personal  gener- 
osity and  kindliness,  and  the  modesty  of  his 
retirement,  had  greatly  softened  public  feeling, 
and  he  has  been  regarded  with  the  pity  that  al- 
ways attends  sincere  self-sophistication.  But  in 
the  warmest  eulogies  that  have  been  made  of 
him,  however,  there  is  a tone  of  conscious  apol- 
ogy. He  was  in  no  sense  a great  man,  but  he 
may  be  called  truly  unfortunate.  His  name 
will  be  remembered  as  that  of  a chief  leader 
of  one  of  the  worst  causes  in  history,  yet  a weak 
man,  called  to  deal  with  events  which  he  could 
neither  clearly  comprehend  nor  control. 


POLITICS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

Oor  friends  in  other  States  who  sometimes 
see  the  New  York  papers  may  not  exactly  un- 
derstand their  references  to  the  political  situa- 
tion of  the  city,  which  we  will  briefly  describe, 
so  that  they  will  see  why  it  may  probably  be  the 
duty  of  every  sincere  Republican  to  vote  against 
what  will  be  called  the  regular  Republican  city 
ticket  at  the  November  election. 

Tammany  Hall,  which  absolutely  controls  the 
city  by  the  most  notoriously  criminal  means, 
and  which,  under  popular  forms,  has  annihi- 
lated popular  government,  justly  excites  the 
anxious  apprehension  of  all  good  citizens.  Un- 
less its  power  can  be  broken  the  most  disastrous 
results  and  the  most  desperate  civil  convulsions 
are  sure  to  come.  Tammany  Hall  governs  by 
terrorism  and  corruption.  It  relies  upon  cheat- 
ing at  the  polls.  Persons  hold  offices  in  its  pay 
with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  lead 
gangs  of  repeaters  at  the  polls.  And  no  free 
people  can  long  tolerate  such  a system,  when 
its  character  is  exposed,  as  that  of  Tammany 
now  is. 

The  first  duty  of  every  voter,  therefore,  who 
means  well  to  the  public  peace  and  to  intelli- 
gent popular  government,  should  be  the  over- 
throw of  Tammany.  If  the  whole  opposition  to 
its  rule  in  the  city  were  united,  the  result  would 
be  either  its  destruction  or  a formidable  opposi- 
tion party  which  would  hold  it  in  check.  The 
first  object  of  Tammany,  therefore,  is  to  divide 
those  who  are  opposed  to  it,  that  it  may  the 
more  easily  prevail.  For  this  purpose  it  holds 
under  its  control  certain  persons  who  have  been 
and  still  are  professedly  Republicans.  These 
persons  procure  places  upon  Republican  com- 
mittees and  in  Republican  conventions,  and,  so 
far  as  they  can,  they  direct  the  action  of  those 
bodies  as  Tammany  dictates.  There  is,  further, 
a certain  number  of  Democrats  who,  for  various 
reasons,  wish  to  break  the  power  of  the  Tamma- 
ny Ring.  Some  of  them,  as  experience  shows, 
merely  “hold  out  fora  trade.”  They  are  pres- 
ently bought  up  by  Tammany  and  are  silent. 
But  others  steadily  maintain  hostility,  and  are 
organized  into  a party. 

In  the  approaching  city  election  Tammany 
wishes,  of  course,  that  the  anti-Tammany  De- 
mocracy shall  have  a ticket  and  that  there  shall 
be  also  a Republican  ticket,  in  order  that  the 
opposition  vote  to  Tammany  may  be  divided. 
It  is  its  hope  that  the  Republican  voters  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  politics  will 
vote  for  Republican  candidates,  if  they  are  in 
the  field,  rather  than  for  any  kind  of  Demo- 
crats. Tammany  has  therefore  directed  its 
agents  in  the  Republican  party  to  procure  the 
nomination  of  such  a ticket,  that  the  Repub- 
lican vote  may  not  combine  with  the  anti-Tam- 
many Democrats.  If  this  plan  should  succeed, 
therefore,  every  man  who  votes  the  Tammany 
Republican  ticket  votes  to  sustain  the  Tam- 
many Ring,  while  every  man  who  votes  the 
Democratic  anti-Tammany  ticket,  votes  to  de- 
stroy the  Ring. 

Whether  it  would  be  practicable  afterward 
to  form  a harmonious  party  from  the  elements 
of  opposition  to  the  Tammany  tyranny  is  not 
the  question.  It  is  enough  that  it  is  possible 
to  form  an  efficient  force  now  to  deal  with  the 
actual  situation.  When  the  pressing  present 
evil  is  removed  we  can  consider  how  to  dispose 
of  the  next.  A wise  and  honest  man  does  the 
best  that  the  circumstances  allow.  The  Re- 
publican who  votes  for  the  anti-Tammany  can- 
didates, for  instance,  to  break  the  Ring  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  neither  approves  the  past 
actions  nor  adopts  the  present  general  political 
principles  of  many  who  are  known  as  anti-Tam- 
many Democrats. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  Republicans  to  make 
any  bargain,  which  in  politics  is  always  a very 
uncertain  transaction.  If  the  papers  of  the 
party  and  all  those  friendly  to  honest  govern- 
ment will  make  it  plain  to  the  voters  of  the 
party  that  the  object  is  the  overthrow  of  Tam- 
many, that  alone  will  be  accepted  as  a sufficient 
l reason  for  supporting  the  anti-Tammany  ticket. 


Indeed,  it  is  the  only  manner  in  which  the  grasp 
of  Tammany  can  be  peacefully  relaxed,  and 
that  result  would  be  an  immense  relief  for  the 
whole  country. 

Last  winter  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
Republicans  were  asked  for  the  anti-Tammany 
movement,  which  was  avowed  to  be  a move- 
ment for  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  party  at 
large,  and  the  appeal,  of  course,  failed.  As  we 
said  at  that  time,  if  Democratic  candidates  of 
any  kind  are  supported  there  is  danger  that  a 
change  would  be  only  a change  of  masters. 
But  when  a situation  is  intolerable  we  must  do 
what  we  can.  The  fear  that  another  Demo- 
cratic Ring  might  be  no  improvement  is  no 
reason  for  not  trying  to  break  the  present  one. 
And  if  the  Republican  nominations  should  be 
dictated  by  Tammany  Hall,  as  now  seems  inev- 
itable, it  will  be  the  duty,  as  we  said,  of  the  Re- 
publicans to  decline  to  support  the  ticket. 


NOTES. 

The  retirement  of  Secretary  Cox  from  the 
cabinet  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  have 
watched  his  wise  and  faithful  efforts  to  secure  in- 
telligent efficiency  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Cox  believes,  with  many  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  practical  of  his  feilow-citizens, 
that  the  purification  and  elevation  of  the  civil 
service  system,  or  the  establishment  of  the  details 
of  administration  upon  sound  business  principles 
— making  honesty,  industry,  and  efficiency,  and 
not  “skill  in  politics,”  the  tenure  of  office — will 
tend  directly  to  withstand  the  enormous  incapac- 
ity and  corruption  which  are  the  natural  fruits  of 
the  patronage  of  our  present  system.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  two  members  of  the  first  cab- 
inet of  President  Grant  who  were  most  conspic- 
uously associated  with  administrative  reform 
should  have  left  office  apparently  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  those  who  believe  that  the  civil 
service  of  the  country  should  be  organized  upon 
the  lowest  party  considerations.  The  names  of 
Senators  Chandler  and  Cameron,  which  are 
prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  re- 
tirement of  Secretary  Cox,  may  probably  be  ac- 
cepted as  illustrations  of  tbe  kind  of  influence 
w hich  has  deprived  the  country  of  the  services  of 
two  of  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  advisers  that 
any  President  has  had — Judge  Hoar  and  General 
Cox.  That  the  interests  of  a great  party  like 
the  Republican  are  safer  with  gentlemen  like 
the  Senators  than  with  leaders  like  the  late  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  we  do  not  believe. 

Mr.  TwLed'o  -proclamation 

as  Mayor  of  New  York  virtually  protecting  the 
notorious  naturalization  frauds,  his  signature  of 
the  Erie  bill  as  Governor,  making  what  his  own 
party  papers  called  an  “infamous”  and  “inde- 
fensible” bill  law-,  and  his  appointments  of  Su- 
preme Judges  for  the  general  term,  are  acts  as 
important  as  they  are  iniquitous ; but  his  meth- 
od of  declining  General  Woodford’s  invitation 
to  discuss  political  issues  together  is  one  of  the 
very  smallest  acts  of  tfhich  a Governor  could  be 
guilty.  In  a perfectly  courteous  note  General 
Woodford  invites  the  Governor  to  discuss  the 
issues  of  the  election  with  him  before  the  people. 
Mr.  Hoffman  when  a candidate  had  done  the 
same  thing,  inviting  Mr.  Fenton,  whom  he  knew 
not  to  be  an  orator,  to  meet  him  in  debate.  But 
after  retaining  General  Woodford’s  note  for  a 
day,  the  Governor,  either  not  knowing  or  deliber- 
ately disregarding  the  conduct  that  is  always  ex- 
pected of  gentlemen,  instead  of  himself  accepting 
or  declining  with  equal  courtesy,  directs  his  sec- 
retary to  write  a refusal.  That  person  obeys 
by  writing  a note  sneering  at  General  Wood- 
ford as  “merely  a candidate  for  office.”  If 
Mr.  Hoffman,  however,  thinks  that  a Governor 
may  disdain  to  meet  a mere  candidate  upon  the 
platform,  he  will  find  that  he  must  si  ill  meet  him 
at  the  polls. 

The  friends  of  Woman  Suffrage,  who  seem  to 
us  sadly  to  cheapen  the  cause  by  the  attempt 
to  ask  the  aid  of  any  party  convention  that 
will  listen,  have  at  least  had  in  Massachusetts  a 
very  distinct  revelation  of  the  direction  in  w hich 
they  are  to  look  for  sympathy.  The  Republican 
Convention  courteously  received  and  candidly 
discussed  their  proposition,  and  gave  it  a very 
significant  vote.  The  Democratic  Convention 
laughed  it  down.  The  friends  of  the  cause  ought  j 
to  reflect  that  their  position  is  peculiar.  They  | 
are  not  voters,  yet  their  object  is  to  affect  voting. 
But  the  voters  are  practically  divided  into  tw'o  j 
great  parties,  the  issues  of  which  seem  to  them 
more  important  than  the  extension  of  suffrage  to 
women.  Until,  therefore,  there  is  a sufficient  i 
number  of  voters  in  one  of  those  parties  to  whom 
this  is  the  paramount  issue,  and  whose  defection 
would  change  the  general  result,  ought  not  the 
movement  to  remain  a moral  appeal  to  public 
opiuion  ? 

The  latest  illustration  of  “ reportorial”  rhet- 
oric, or  the  vernacular  upon  stilts,  we  find  in  the 
account  of  an  evening  party,  at  which  “ a groan- 
ing table  of  appetizing  viands  were  convivially 
discussed,”  and  “ Tokay  was  quaffed  with  a rel- 
ish that  can  only  be  experienced  on  occasions  of 
the  free  flowing  of  that  beverage.  ” 

It  is  very  good  news  that  comes  from  Wash- 
ington, that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  execute  the  laws  protecting  honest  voting 
should  any  foolish  persons  undertake  to  violate 
them  at  the  approaching  election.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  should  be  any  possibility  of 
an  attempt  to  defend  cheating  at  the  polls  by 
force.  But  after  the  frank  exhortation  of  the 
World  to  riot,  it  would  be  inexcusable  in  the 
Government  not  to  be  fully  prepared.  The  talk 


about  bayonets  at  the  polls  comes  from  the  re- 
peaters and  their  organs.  Yet  it  is  they  alone 
who  make  such  a spectacle  possible. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  FRANCE. 

October  8 the  garrison  of  Paris  made  reconnoissances 
toward  Bondy,  Chateau  d’Argenteuil,  Neuilly,  and  Cla- 
mart.  It  is  claimed  that  the  French  gained  important 
successes.  It  is  also  reported  that  at  Montrenil  two 
Prussian  guns  were  dismounted  by  the  fire  from  the 
forts.  French  reports  of  Prussian  disasters  before 
Paris  are  denied  by  the  Prussians,  who  claim  to  hold 
the  same  positions  they  occupied  September  19.  The 
Chateau  of  St!  Cloud  was  Area  by  the  French  batteries 
during  the  reconnoissance  of  the  8th  of  October,  and 
destroyed. 

October  It  the  Mobile  Guards  made  a sudden  attack 
on  Malmaison,  and  set  fire  to  the  place  after  a combat 
in  which  a number  of  Prussians  were  killed. 

Another  balloon  left  Paris  October  16,  bringing  news 
of  a battle  outside  the  walls  on  the  previous  day,  in 
which  3000  Prussians  were  killed. 

The  town  of  Soissons  capitulated  on  the  15th.  Four 
thousand  French  prisoners  fell  into  Prussian  hands. 

The  garrison  of  New  Breisach  made  a successful 
sortie  October  16,  killing  many  Prussians. 

On  October  17  the  French  fleet  was  assembling  off 
Dunkirk.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  unexpected  ar- 
rival of  a squadron  in  the  North  Sea,  caused  the  Ger- 
mans to  again  remove  the  lights,  and  restore  the  tor- 
pedoes and  other  obstacles  in  the  Elbe. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  each  day  three  members 
of  the  government  will  visit  the  forts  and  redoubts. 

All  orders  given  for  arms  are  being  rapidly  filled.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  government  to  form  an  army  for 
offensive  purposes,  which,  when  it  moves  out  of  the 
city,  shall  be  thoroughly  equipped,  and  supported  by 
an  enormous  force  of  artillery. 

A diary  of  a Parisian,  which  fell  into  German  hands, 
represents  that  but  two  months’ supplies  remain  in  the 
city,  and  the  only  way  is  to  act  on  the  offensive. 

M.  Jules  Favre  is  acting,  ad  interim,  forM.  Gambetta, 
during  the  latter’s  absence  from  Paris.  Proceedings 
had  been  instituted  against  Gustave  Flourens  for  an 
alleged  attempt  at  insurrection  against  the  government. 

An  engagement  took  place  on  Monday,  October  10, 
and  was  continued  the  following  day,  lietween  a de- 
tachment of  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince,  under  Gen- 
eral Von  d6r  Tann,  and  the  French  Army  of  the  Loire, 
ill  which,  according  to  a London  telegram,  1000  pris- 
oners and  three  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  from  the 
French,  who  fled  in  disorder.  The  French  general's 
report  of  the  conflict  to  the  Minister  of  War  says  that 
a brigade  and  several  companies  of  Chasseurs  were  at- 
tacked by  a considerable  force  of  Prussians,  at  Artenay, 
at  9 a.m.,  and  succeeded  in  occupying  the  place.  Tile 
French  were  reinforced  by  five  regiments,  four  bat- 
talions, and  a battery  of  eight  guns,  out,  at  3 p.  m.,  they 
were  driven  into  a forest,  which  the  general  in  com- 
mand said  he  should  defend  at  all  hazards.  The  Prus- 
sians outnumbered  the  French.  A Tours  dispatch 
says  much  indignation  is  felt  there  that  the  French 
were  not  properly  reinforced,  as  there  were  troops  at 
that  city,  and  the  battle-field  is  only  three  hours’  dim 
tant  by  rail.  Later  accounts  state  that  in  this  engage- 
ment the  Papal  Zouaves  and  Gardes  Mobiles  behaved 
well,  but  the  regular  troops  fled  at  the  first  Are,  many 
throwing  away  their  arms  in  their  flight.  The  Prus- 
sians opened  tire  on  the  town,  setting  fire  to  it  in  many 
places  and  burning  the  railroad  station. 

On  the  7th  of  October  a sortie  from  Metz  was  re. 
pulsed  with  great  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners. Another,  on  the  12th,  is  reported  to  nave 
been  more  r'»ccessful.  The  French  claim  to  have* 
burned  five  villages  which  sheltered  the  Prussians, 
dislodged  them  from  several  positions,  and  cut  to 
pieces  four  regiments  of  cavalry.  At  the  same  time 
Marshal  Canrobert  made  a successful  sortie  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Moselle. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

General  La  Marmora  entered  Rome  October  11,  and 
immediately  issued  a proclamation,  in  wiiich  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  tne  Pope  would  continue  to  ex- 
ercise his  rights  as  head  of  the  Church  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  appeals  to  all  to  presene  order. 

In  reply  to  a deputation  from  Rome,  who  waited 
upon  him  at  Florence,  King  Victor  Emanuel  made 
a speech,  in  which  he  guarantees  “liberty  to  the 
Church,  unity  to  Italy,  and  independence  to  the  Pon- 
tiff.’’ 

Victor  Emanuel  has  published  a decree  establish- 
ing equality  among  the  Romans.  The  Italian  flag  at 
Chita  Vecchia  has  been  saluted  by  the  English  Com- 
mander. 

A number  of  French  artists  are  in  London,  on  the 
way  to  New  York,  where  they  propose  to  remain  should 
the  war  continue.  Among  them  are  Gerome,  Meisson- 
nier,  Rosa  Bonhenr,  Galant,  and  Saintin. 

It  is  stated  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  demands  the  re- 
moval of  the  prohibition  against  Russian  war  vessels 
in  the  Black  Sea. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Louisa,  fourth  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria, 
with  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 

’Fhree  thousand  Spanish  troops  have  recently  arrived 
at  Havana. 

A terrible  hurricane  swept  over  the  island  of  Cuba 
October  14,  causing  severe  inundations  in  many  parts 
of  the  country-.  Great  damage  was  done  to  property, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  at  least  two  thousand  people 
were  drowned.  The  hurricane  is  said  to  have  been 
the  severest  that  has  viBited  the  island  within  a cen- 

U|Phere  was  a revolt  of  the  blacks  on  the  Island  of 
Martinique,  September  24,  when  fifty  plantations  were 
burned  and  several  whites  killed. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


President  Grant  issued  a proclamation  October  13 
warning  all  persons  against  engaging  in  hostile  enter- 
prises against  any  power  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
and  declaring  that  in  all  such  cases  the  law  will  be  rig- 
orously executed. 

The  importation  of  cattle  from  Europe  to  this  coun- 
try is  prohibited,  unless  the  invoice  is  accompanied  by 
the  certificate  of  a consul  that  no  disease  prevails  in 
the  country  from  which  they  are  brought 

A complete  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  National  Treasury,  since  1855,  has  been 
prepared  by  chief  clerk  Saville,  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  is  now  in  press. 

Fifty-one  Winnebago  Indians  were  naturalized  at 
St  Paul,  Minnesota,  October  12. 

A man  named  William  Gage  has  been  convicted  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  for 
throwing  a train  of  cars  from  the  track,  and  ther<  by- 
killing  one  man  and  injuring  several  others.  He  was 
sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary  for  life. 

The  special  Indian  Commissioners  at  Fort  Laramie 
have  recently  had  a three-days’  talk  with  Red  Cloud, 
Man -afraid -of -his -Horses,  Roman  Nose,  and  other 
prominent  chieftains,  and  think  that  a permanent  peace 
may  be  maintained  with  the  powerful  tribes  of  the 
North.  „ , . . . 

The  Collector  of  CustomB  at  Pembina  has  Been  or- 
dered not  to  allow  the  entry  of  buffalo-skins  and  peltry 
from  the  regions  on  the  Red  River  wijpre  small-pox  is 

^Thes'teamship  Continental,  from  Mazatlan,  Mexico, 
for  San  Francisco,  foundered  at  sea  thirty  miles  off 
Cape  St.  Lucas  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  Beven 
passengers  and  one  of  the  crew  w-ere  drowned.  The 
steamer  encountered  a severe  gale  on  the  28th,  and  on 
the  29th  her  fires  were  put  out  by  the  water  from  a 
leak.  Those  lost  refused  to  leave  the  ship,  while  all 
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ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

“ The  dead  hand  clasped  a letter.” 

Special  Correspondence. 

Here,  in  this  leafy  place, 

Quiet  he  lies, 

Cold,  with  his  sightless  face 
Turned  to  the  skies; 

’Tis  but  another  dead — 

All  you  can  say  is  said. 

Carry  his  body  hence — 

Kings  must  have  slaves; 

Kings  climb  to  eminence 
Over  men’s  graves: 

So  this  man’s  eye  is  dim — 

Throw  the  earth  over  him. 

What  was  the  white  you  touched, 
There,  at  his  side? 

Paper  his  hand  had  clutched 
Tight  ere  he  died — 

Message  or  wish,  maybe — 

Smoothen  it  out  and  see. 

Hardly  the  worst  of  us 

Here  could  have  smiled 
Only  the  tremulous 
Words  of  a child; 

Prattle,  that  has  for  stops 
Just  a few  ruddy  drops. 

Look!  She  is  sad  to  miss, 

Morning  and  night, 

His — her  dead  father’s — kiss; 

Tries  to  be  bright. 

Good  to  mamma,  and  sweet; 

That  is  all.  “ Marguerite .” 

Ah,  if  beside  the  dead 
Slumbered  the  pain ! 

Ah,  if  the  hearts  that  bled 
Slept  with  the  slain! 

If  the  grief  died ! But  no ; 

Death  will  not  have  it  so. 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE, 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “ A Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “ Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ATTORNEY  AND  CLIENT. 

In  a hall  of  stone  stood  a room  of  glass,  and 
in  that  room  the  inmates  of  Cross  Key  Jail  were 
permitted  to  have  access  to  their  legal  advisers. 
They  were  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  jealous  guard- 
ians of  the  place,  one  of  whom  perambulated  the 
hall  throughout  the  interview;  but  though  he 
could  see  all  that  passed,  he  could  hear  nothing. 
Mr.  Weasel  of  Plymouth  was  very  well  known  at 
Cross  Key  as  being  a frequent  visitor  to  that  trans- 
parent apartment,  and  those  prisoners  whom  he 
favored  with  his  attentions  were  justly  held  in 
high  estimation  by  the  warders,  as  gentlemen 
who,  though  in  difficulties,  had  at  least  some  con- 
siderable command  of  ready  money.  Hewaswait- 
ing  now,  with  his  hat  on  (which  he  always  wore, 
to  increase  his  very  limited  stature),  in  this  cham- 
ber of  audience ; and  so  withered  up  he  looked, 
and  such  a sharp,  shrank  face  he  had,  that  Rich- 
ard, seeing  him  in  the  glass  case,  might  have 
thought  him  some  dried  specimen  of  humanity, 
not  alive  at  all,  had  he  not  chanced  to  be  in  the 
act  of  taking  snuff ; and  even  that  was  ghostly 
too,  since  it  produced  the  pantomimic  action  of 
sneezing  without  its  accompanying  sound. 

“Mr.  Richard  Yorke,  I believe?”  said  he,  as 
soon  as  they  were  shut  up  within  the  walls  of 
glass.  “I  am  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Sir,  though  I wish,  for  your  sake,  that  it  happened 
in  another  place.  You’ll  excuse  my  not  offering 
you  my  hand." 

Richard  drew  back  his  extended  arm  and  turn- 
ed crimson. 

‘ ‘ Don’t  be  offended,  Sir,  ” said  the  lawyer ; ‘ * but 
the  fact  is,  the  authorities  here  don’t  like  it. 
There  are  some  parties  in  this  place  who  employ 
very  queer  legal  advisers ; and  in  shaking  hands, 
a file  or  a gimlet,  and  a bit  of  tobacco,  are  as 
likely  to  pass  as  not.  That  warder  can  see  every 
thing,  my  dear  young  Sir ; but  he  can  no  more 
hear  what  we  say  than  he  can  understand  what  a 
couple  of  bumble-bees  are  murmuring  about  who 
are  barred  up  in  a double  window.  We  can 
therefore  converse  with  one  another  as  much 
without  reserve,as  we  please,  or  rather” — and  here 
the  little  man’s  eyes  twinkled  significantly — “as 
you  please.  What  I hear  from  a client  in  this 
ridiculous  place  is  never  revealed  beyond  it,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  may  serve  his  interests.  If  Mr. 
Dodge  (to  whose  favor,  as  I understand,  I owe 
this  introduction)  has  told  you  any  thing  concern- 
ing me,  he  will,  I am  sure,  have  advised  you  to 
be  quite  frank  and  candid.” 

“There  was  no  necessity  for  such  a warning, 
Mr.  Weasel,  in  mv  case,  I do  assure  you, ’’answer- 
ed Richard,  earnestly.  “ I have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal from  you  with  respect  to  the  circumstances 
of  my  position  : they  are  unfortunate,  and  doubt- 
less very  suspicious ; but  I am  as  innocent  of  this 
disgraceful  charge — ” 

“Hush,  hush!  my  dear  Sir;  this  will  never  do. 
It  is  mere  waste  of  time,  though  it  might  have 
been  much  worse.  Good  Heavens ! suppose  you 
had  been  guilty,  and  told  me  that!  youwould  have 
placed  me  in  the  most  embarrassing  situation,  as 
your  professional  adviser,  it  is  possible  for  the 
human  mind  to  conceive.  What  I want  to  know 
is  your  story,  so  far  as  these  two  thousand  pounds 
found  in  your  possession  are  concerned.  Wheth- 
er it  is  true  or  not,  does  not  matter  a button.  I 
want  to  know  whether  it  seems  true;  whether 
it  will  seem  true  to  a judge  and  jury.  You  have 
thought  the  matter  over,  of  course ; you  have 
gone  through  it  ini-yoiif  ■ ow^j  mind  from  begin- 
ning to  end — now  flense)  U ■gSoveE^'  to  me." 


The  little  man  whipped  out  a note-book,  leaned 
forward  in  his  chair,  and  looked  all  eye  and  ear, 
like  a terrier  watching  at  a rat-hole. 

After  a moment’s  pause,  Richard  stated  his  case 
pretty  much  as  we  are  already  acquainted  with  it ; 
the  little  lawyer  interrupting  him  now  and  then  by 
a gesture,  but  never  by  a word,  in  order  that  he 
might  set  down  a point  or  a memorandum. 

“ Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Weasel,  when  he  had 
quite  finished.  “ That’s  your  story,  is  it  ?” 

“ It’s  the  truth,  Sir.” 

“Hush!  my  dear  young  Sir.  We  shall  have 
enough  of  that — the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  hut  the  truth — a fortnight  hence.  What 
you  and  I have  to  consider  are  the  probabilities. 
Why  did  you  go  to  Plymouth,  more  than  any  other 
place,  to  change  these  notes  ?” 

‘ ‘ Because  I had  heard  there  was  a Miners'  Bank 
there,  and  Trevethick  had  mentioned  the  notes 
of  that  company  as  being  as  good,  in  his  opinion, 
as  those  of  the  Bank  of  England.  I thought  it 
would  be  easier  to  get  the  Mining  notes  in  ex- 
change for  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  than 
others  of  the  same  bank." 

“The  check  which  you  showed  this  Trevethick 
was  not,  then,  a bond  Jide  piece  of  paper,  eh  ?” 

“ It  was  not,”  said  Richard,  casting  down  his 
eyes. 

* “ Very  good,”  answered  the  lawyer,  so  cheer- 
fully that  you  would  have  thought  his  client  had 
cleared  himself  of  the  least  suspicion  upon  that 
score,  at  all  events.  “ .Now,  where  did  you  get 
it?” 

“ My  mother  sent  me  a blank  check,  at  my  re- 
quest, and  I filled  it  in.  ” 

“ That  check  is  destroyed,  you  say — you  burn- 
ed it,  of  course  ?” 

“No;  I tore  it  up, and  threw  it  out  of  the 
window  of  the  carriage.” 

“The  devil  you  did!”  said  Mr.  Weasel,  in 
perturbation.  “That  is  not  the  way  to  destroy 
checks.  Had  your  mother  an  account  at  the 
bank  on  which  it  was  drawn  ?” 

“ Of  course,”  said  Richard,  simply. 

“There  is  nothing  ‘of  course,’  Mr.  Yorke, 
in  this  matter,”  answered  the  lawyer,  gravely. 
“Are  you  quite  sure  ?” 

“Quite.  She  has  always  had  an  account 
there;  though  to  no  such  amount  as  two  thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“It  is  a large  sum,”  muttered  the  lawyer, 
thoughtfully,  “ but  still  they  have  not  lost  one 
penny  of  it.  In  case  things  went  against  you, 
Mr.  Yorke,  would  an  appeal  to  the  prosecutor  be 
likely  to  be  of  service  ?” 

“ Certainly  not, "answered  Richard,  hastily. 
“ I would  not  accept  mercy  at  his  hands ; besides, 
it  is  not  a question  of  mercy.” 

“It  may  come  to  that,5’ observed  the  other, 
gravely.  “We  must  not  deceive  ourselves,  Mr. 
Yorke.  ” 

“Good  Heavens!  do  you  believe,  then,  that  I 
took  this  money  with  intent  to  steal  it  ?” 

“What  my  belief  is  is  of  no  consequence,  one 
way  or  the  other ; but  my  opinion  is  that  the  jury 
will  take  that  view,  if  they  hear  your  story  as  you 
tell  it.  The  fact  is,  you  have  left  out  the  most 
important  incident  of  all : the  whole  case  will 
hinge  upon  the  young  lady’s  having  giveu  you 
these  notes  with  her  own  hand.  It  is  evident,  of 
course,  that  she  sympathized  with  you  in  your 
scheme, "pursued  the  lawyer,  rapidly,  and  holding 
up  his  finger  to  forbid  the  protest  that  w as  already 
rising  to  Richard’s  lip : “ nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  though  most  imprudent  and  ill  judged, 
than  her  behavior.  She  had  no  more  idea  of 
stealing  the  money  than  you  had ; how  should  she, 
since  it  was  in  a manner  her  own,  she  being  her 
father’s  sole  heiress.  You  and  I see  that  clearly 
enough,  but  to  a jury  used  to  mere  matters  of  fact, 
motive  has  little  significance  unless  put  into  action. 
What  we  want,  and  what  we  must  have,  is  evi- 
dence that  you  got  these  notes,  not  only  for  this 
girl’s  sake,  but  from  her  fingers.  Nobody  can 
hurt  her,  you  know.  Trevethick  could  never 
prosecute  his  own  daughter ; indeed,  the  whole 
affair  dwindles  down  to  a lover’s  stratagem,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  prosecuting  any  body,  if  we 
can  only  put  Harry  Trevethick  into  the  witness- 
box.  Now  can  we,  Mr.  Yorke,  or  can  we  not  ? 
that’s  the  question.” 

Richard  was  silent;  the  lawyer’s  argument 
struck  him  with  its  full  force.  He  had  no  scru- 
ples on  the  matter  for  his  own  part,  but  he  feared 
that  Harry  might  entertain  them — they  would  be 
only  too  much  in  keeping  with  her  credulous  and 
superstitious  nature. 

“If  I could  talk  to  her  alone  for  five  min- 
utes,” muttered  Richard,  uneasily. 

“That  is  impossible,”  said  Mr.  Weasel,  with 
decision.  “ We  can  only  play  with  such  cards 
as  we  hold.  I could  go  to  Gethin  myself,  though 
it  would  be  most  inconvenient  at  this  busy  time, 
and  refresh  this  young  woman’s  memory ; but  it 
is  a delicate  task,  and  w ould  be  looked  upon  by  the 
other  side  with  some  suspicion.  Now,  is  there  no 
judicious  friend  that  can  be  thoroughly  depend- 
ed upon — a female  friend,  if  possible,  since  the 
affair  may  require  tact  and  sympathy — to  effect 
this  little  negotiation?  Think,  my  good  Sir, 
’think.” 

“Why,  there  is  my  mother  herself!”  ejacu- 
lated Richard,  suddenly.  “ She  is  the  wisest  of 
women,  and  the  very  one  to  conduct  this  matter, 
if  properly  instructed.” 

“ Is  she,  now,  is  she?”  said  the  lawyer,  cheeri- 
ly. “ Come,  come,  that’s  well,  and  I begin  to  see 
a little  light.  Let  her  go  down  to  Gethin,  where, 
as  I conclude,  she  is  not  known,  and  see  Miss 
Trevethick  herself.  I should  like  to  see  her  be- 
forehand, however;  indeed,  that  is  absolutely 
necessary.” 

“ In  my  note  to  her,  yesterday,  I asked  her  to 
call  at  your  office  in  Plymouth  on  her  way  hith- 
er,” stammered  Richard.  “ I thought  it  better 
— that  is,  in  the  first  instance — that  she  should 
hear  from  you  how  matters  stood.  ” 

Mr.  Weasel  took  a copious  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
shut  his  eyes,  as  though  he  were  going  to  sneeze. 


Whenever  a client  got  upon  an  embarrassing  topic 
Mr.  Weasel  took  snuff,  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  looking  him  in  the  face ; while,  in  case  of  any 
compromising  disclosure,  Mr.  Weasel  sneezed,  to 
obviate  hearing  it. 

“ In  a case  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Yorke,  not  a mo- 
ment is  to  be  lost.  I should  advise  your  mother’s 
going  direct  to  Gethin  from  my  house,  and  mak- 
ing sure  of  this  young  lady’s  evidence.  There  is 
even  a possibility — I don’t  say  it  is  probable,  but 
there  is  just  a chance,  you  see — that  she  may  be 
subpoenaed  by  the  other  side." 

“Just  so,"  assented  Richard,  so  naively  that 
a smile  flitted  across  the  little  lawyer’s  face. 

“Under  these  circumstances,  then,  this  is 
what  we  will  do,  my  dear  young  Sir : Mrs.  Yorke 
will  go  to  the  Gethin  Castle  as  a guest,  and,  as  I 
shall  venture  to  suggest,  under  another  name ; 
she  will  then  find  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Miss  Trevethick  without  awakening  her  father’s 
suspicions ; and  when  she  comes  to  Cross  Key, 
she  will  have,  I trust,  some  good  news  to  bring 
you,  something  to  talk  about  (although  you  must 
be  very  careful  and  guarded,  mind  that,  for  you 
will  not  be  left  alone  together,  as  we  are)  besides 
mere  regrets  and  lamentations ; don’t  you  see, 
don’t  you  see?” 

Richard  saw  exceedingly  well,  and  felt  more 
grateful  to  the  lawyer  for  devising  such  an  ar- 
rangement than  he  would  like  to  have  confessed  ; 
nevertheless,  he  did  thank  him  heartily. 

“Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  dear  young  Sir,” 
drawing  on  one  of  his  gloves,  in  signal  of  depart- 
ure. “ In  a case  like  this,  we  must  consult  feel- 
ings as  well  as  array  our  facts ; we  must  bring 
heart  and  head  to  bear  together.  Speaking  of 
head  reminds  me,  by-the-by,  of  the  subject  of 
counsel.  I propose  to  instruct  Mr.  Smoothbore, 
who  leads  upon  this  circuit ; I gather  from  your 
letter  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  with  respect 
to  funds.” 

“Whatever  may  be  necessary,  Mr.  Weasel,  for 
my  defense  will  be,  you  may  rest  assured,  forth- 
coming. My  mother — ” 

The  smile  disappeared  from  the  lawyer’s  face 
with  electrical  rapidity.  * ‘ Pardon  me,  my  young 
friend,”  said  he ; “but  as  a professional  man,  I 
only  deal  with  principals  in  these  matters.  The 
word  forthcoming  is  a little  vague.  Counsel  are 
paid  beforehand,  you  must  remember.” 

We  must  not  be  angry  with  Mr.  Weasel,  who 
was  really  a good  sort  of  man  after  his  kind.  He 
was  naturally  cautious,  and  if  he  had  been  the 
most  trustful  of  mankind  his  experience  would 
have  taught  him  prudence.  He  did  like  to  see 
his  money  down  ; and  really,  ns  to  Mr.  Yorke,  all 
he  kn^w  of  his  pecuniary  position  ivas  with  rela- 
tion to  that  blank  check,  the  history  of  which 
was  not  of  a nature  to  inspire  confidence. 

“I  was  about  to  observe,”  said  Richard, 
haughtily,  “that  my  mother  would  satisfy  all 
claims ; but,  in  the  mean  time,  there  were  over 
a hundred  pounds  in  notes  and  gold  which  were 
found  upon  me  when  I was  searched  at  Ply- 
mouth. If  you  doubt  me,  you  have  only  to  make 
inquiries.  ” 

“My  dear  young  Sir,”  returned  the  lawyer, 
earnestly,  “ this  is  not  courteous,  this  is  not  kind. 
I never  doubted  you  from  the  first  moment  that 
I saw  you ; no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  man- 
kind could  do  so.  Professional  etiquette  com- 
pelled me  to  remark  that  I could  treat  with  prin- 
cipals only,  that  is  all.  Let  me  see,”  added  he, 
consulting  his  note -book,  “have  I any  thing 
more  to  say  ? Yes,  yes.  With  respect  to  this 
young  lady.  Miss  Harry.  Trevethick — I did  not 
iike  to  interrupt  you  at  the  time,  but  I see  I have 
made  a memorandum — is  she  pretty  ?” 

“ She  is  very,  very  beautiful,”  said  Richard, 
earnestly,  the  remembrance  of  her  beauty  giving 
a tenderness  to  his  tone. 

“ That’s  capital !”  nodded  the  lawyer.  “ Old 
Bantam  is  our  judge  this  session,  and  he  likes  a 
pretty  face.  So  do  we  all,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
I hope.  You  are  young  and  good-looking  your- 
self, too ; Smoothbore  will  make  something  of 
that,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  ‘ Gracious  Heav- 
ens, is  the  iron  arm  of  the  law  to  sunder  these 
happy  lovers  for  a mere  indiscretion,  and  make 
their  bright  young  lives  a blank  forever  ?’  He'll 
give  them  something  like  that,  Sir,  in  a voice 
broken  by  emotion,  and  bring  you  off  with  flying 
colors.” 

“I  don’t  care  about  the  colors,  if  he  only 
brings  me  off, " said  Richard,  grimly. 

“ A very  natural  remark,  my  dear  young  Sir, 
for  one  in  your  present  situation ; but  three 
weeks  hence,  as  I both  hope  and  believe,  you  w ill 
not  be  so  easily  satisfied ; the  more  we  have,  the 
more  we  want,  you  know — except  in  the  matter 
of  time.  I have  very  little  to  spare  of  it  just 
now,  and  must  therefore  take  my  leave.” 

Mr.  Weasel  had  put  on  his  other  glove  and  his 
hat,  and,  with  a cheerful  nod.  had  actually  placed 
his  fingers  on  the  door-handle,  when  he  sudden- 
ly turned  round,  and  said:  “By-the-by,  I had 
almost  forgotten  a little  form  of  wfords,  which  in 
your  case  I am  sure  will  be  but  a form,  and  yet 
I do  not  like  to  omit  it.  I never  leave  a client 
in  your  position  without  asking  him  the  question ; 
so  you  must  excuse  me,  my  young  friend,  and 
not  be  offended.” 

“ I am  not  in  a position  to  be  very  sensitive 
about  what  is  said  to  me,”  answered  Richard, 
bitterly.  ‘ ‘ Pray  ask  whatever  you  please.” 

Mr..  Weasel  looked  cautiously  round,  to  see 
that  the  warder  was  not  too  near,  and  lowered 
his  voice  to  a whisper.  “Is  this  little  affair  your 
first,  my  dear  young  Sir?  I mean,”  added  he, 
“ have  you  ever  been  in  trouble  with  the  law  be- 
fore ?” 

“ Certainly  not,”  replied  Richard,  smiling. 

“ 1 had  anticipated  your  answer,”  said  the  lit- 
tle lawyer,  gayly;  “but  I thought  it  right  to 
make  quite  certain.  Because,  if  the  affair  should 
happen  to  reach  a stage  where  the  question  of 
‘ character’  is  mooted  (though  it  won’t  get  so  far 
as  that,  I trust,  in  our  case),  one  doesn’t  like  to 
be  taken  altogether  by  surprise,  do  you  see? 


n have  been  a landscape-painter,  you  say.  A 
mo.  mnocent  and  charming  occupation,  I am 
sure,  . 1 one  which  Smoothbore  will  make  the 
very  mos  ->f.  The  case  altogether  will  afford 
him  such  ot  . ortunities  that  he  really  ought  to  do 
it  cheap.  And  you’ve  never  been  any  thing  else, 
have  you  ? never  had  any  other  calling,  or  ob- 
tained your  livelihood  by  any  other  than  quite 
legal  and  permissible  means — eh  ? What,  what? 
You  have  not  been  quite  frank  and  candid  with 
me,  my  dear  Sir,  I fear.  ” 

“It  is  really  not  of  much  consequence,”  said 
Richard,  hesitating. 

“ You  must  allow  me  to  be  the  judge  of  that, 
Mr.  Yorke,”  said  the  other,  gravely,  taking  off 
his  hat  once  more  and  one  of  his  gloves.  “ Im- 
agine yourself  a good  Catholic,  if  you  please, 
with  Father  Weasel  for  your  priest.” 

The  confession  lasted  for  some  minutes. 

* * I think  you  will  admit  that  what  I have  told 
you  has  not  much  bearing  upon  the  matter  in 
hand,”  said  Richard,  when  he  had  finished. 

“ None  at  all,  none  at  all — that  is,  I hope 
not,”  answered  the  other,  thoughtfully.  “ But 
what  an  interesting  revelation  it  is!  What  a 
nice  point  as  to  whether  the  matter  is  an  offense 
against  the  law  or  not ! How  prettily  Smooth- 
bore would  treat  the  subject,  if  it  chanced  to 
come  in  his  way.”  He  looked  at  Richard  with 
admiration.  “ You’re  a most  remarkable  young 
man,  Sir;  I wish  that  circumstances  permitted 
of  my  shaking  you  by  the  hand.  Good-morning, 
my  dear  Sir.  You  may  depend  upon  my  not 
permitting  the  grass  to  grow  under  my  feet. 
When  your  mother  comes  she  will  have  good 
new's  for  you.  Good-morning.  ” 

The  warder  took  possession  of  Richard,  while 
Mr.  Weasel,  followed  by  the  young  man’s  long- 
ing eyes,  was  ushered  to  the  opposite  door,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  was  liberty.  But  the 
lawyer’s  mind  was  still  within  the  prison  wralls, 
though  his  legs  were  free,  and  walking  up  the 
street  of  the  little  town  toward  his  inn. 

“ Now,  that  is  really  a most  remarkable  young 
man,”  he  murmured  to  himself.  “A  most  in- 
genious young  fellow,  upon  my  word.  The  idea 
of  his  having  invented  a new  crime ! Why,  bless 
my  heart,  it’s  quite  an  epoch — quite  an  epoch !” 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  IRON  CAGE. 

So  long  as  Richard  had  had  Mr.  Weasel  to  bear 
him  company,  half  his  troubles — so  elastic  was 
his  nature,  and  so  apt  for  social  intercourse — 
seemed  to  have  been  removed ; but  now  that  that 
brisk,  confident  voice  was  heard  no  more,  and 
the  stone  passages  only  echoed  to  the  tread  of 
the  warder  and  himself,  his  spirits  sank  even 
lower  than  they  had  been  before.  Alone  in  his 
comfortless  cell,  he  went  over  the  lawyer’s  talk 
anew,  and  it  was  strange  how  the  sparks  of  com- 
fort died  out  of  it.  It  was  clear  that  in  the  first 
instance  his  companion  had  taken  a gloomy  view 
of  his  case,  that  he  looked  upon  Richard’s  own 
story  with  utter  disbelief,  and  was  convinced  it 
would  not  hold  water  before  a jury.  His  remark 
about  the  money  having  been  recovered  must 
have  had  reference  to  a possible  mitigation  of 
the  sentence,  and  therefore  took  conviction  for 
granted.  Nor,  upon  reconsideration  of  the  case 
with  calmness — the  calm  of  loneliness  and  despair 
— was,  Richard  himself  admitted,  any  other  con- 
clusion to  be  arrived  at  by  a stranger.  Those 
who  were  acquainted  with  his  rash  and  impulsive 
character  and  reckless  ways  would  understand 
that  he  had  no  serious  intention  of  robbing 
Trevethick — except,  that  is,  of  his  daughter; 
even  Trevethick  himself  must  be  aware  of  that; 
though,  with  that  same  exception  before  his  eyes, 
it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  he  would  ac- 
knowledge it.  Smarting  with  the  sense  of  the 
deceit  that  Richard  had  practiced  (almost  with 
success)  upon  him,  he  might  conceal  his  real  im- 
pression of  the  affair,  and  treat  it  as  a common 
felony.  Taking  the  brutality  of  Solomon’s  man- 
ner to  him  when  he  was  arrested  as  an  index  of 
his  prosecutor’s  purpose,  he  felt  that  this  was 
what  would  happen  ; and  if  so,  what  chance 
would  he  have  against  such  evidence  ? Would 
the  judge  and  jury  be  persuaded  to  believe  that 
he  had  acted  with  the  romantic  folly  that  had 
in  reality  possessed  him?  And  if  not,  to  what 
protracted  wretchedness  might  he  not  be  doomed ! 

His  old  hopes,  in  short,  lay  dead  within  him, 
and  he  felt  that  his  late  adviser  had  been  right  in 
suggesting  the  evidence  of  Harry’  Trevethick  as 
the  only  means  to  secure  his  acquittal.  He  did 
not  look  beyond  that  for  an  hour.  Life  for  the 
next  three  w eeks  would  have  but  one  event  for 
him— his  trial  and  its  result.  The  little  attorney, 
whom  he  had  seen  but  once,  the  suasive  barrister, 
of  whom  he  had  only  heard,  were  from  henceforth 
the  two  persons  upon  earth  who  had  the  most  in- 
terest for  him  of  all  mankind.  If  they  failed 
him,  all  was  lost.  If  they  succeeded,  all,  or 
what  had  now  become  his  all,  was  gained.  He 
thought  of  Harry  only  as  the  being  upon  whose 
testimony  his  fate  depended ; he  did  not  picture 
her  to  himself  in  any  other  character,  though 
perhaps  he  would  have  refused  to  part  with  her 
even  at  the  price  of  that  liberty  which  had  be- 
come so  precious  in  his  eyes.  She  would  surely 
not  refuse  to  say  the  half-dozen  words  which 
were  the  “open  sesame”  that  alone  could  set  him 
free ! He  thought  of  his  mother,  not  so  much  as 
such — the  truest  and  most  unselfish  friend  he 
had — as  the  person  best  qualified  to  win  Harry 
over  to  speak  those  words.  He  was  no  longer 
ashamed  to  see  her;  his  heart  was  so  full  of 
anxious  fear  that  there  was  no  room  for  shame ; 
but  he  was  glad  that  the  lawyer  had  recommend- 
ed her  to  visit  Gethin  before  coming  to  Cross 
Key.  What  he  thirsted  for  was  hope,  a gleam 
of  sunshine,  a whisper  of  good  news.  If  his 
mother  had  not  that  to  give  him,  let  her  stay 
axyaw ; He,  did  B.Qt  wish  his  heart  to  be  melted 
wMfcJ  IjimbiHrelgreti  ahd  tears ; if  there  was  no 
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hope,  let  it  harden  on,  till  it  was  as  hard  as  ada- 
mant, for  the  hour,  tha%  however  long  delayed, 
must  come  at  last — of  vengeance ! He  thought 
of  Solomon  Coe  as  one  of  a dominant  race  thinks 
of  the  slave  who  has  become  his  master,  and  was 
his  murderer  in  his  heart  ten  times  a day.  lie 
thought  of  him  as  the  man  who  would  marry 
Trevethick’s  daughter,  his  own  Harry,  while  ho 
(Richard)  rotted  in  jail 

Such  were  the  bitter  reflections,  creeping  fears, 
and  meagre  hopes  which  consumed  him  when  he 
was  alone,  that  is  to  say,  for  five-sixths  of  the  day 
and  all  the  weary  night.  In  the  society  of  Bal- 
four he  found,  if  not  solace,  at  least  some  respite 
from  his  gnawing  cares.  The  importance  which 
this  man  had  attached  to  the  recovery  of  stolen 
goods  as  mitigating  the  punishment  of  crime,  and 
to  good  looks  in  the  case  of  a female  witness  or 
prisoner,  corroborated  as  it  had  been  by  the  judi- 
cial experience  of  Mr.  Weasel,  gave  him  confi- 
dence in  the  convict’s  intelligence  ; or,  at  least, 
in  his  judgment  with  respect  to  the  matter  on 
which  Richard’s  thoughts  were  solely  concen- 
trated. He  was  never  weary  of  asking  this 
man’s  opinion  on  this  point  and  on  that  of  his 
own  case,  the  details  of  which  he  fully  confided 
to  him.  Balfour,  on  his  part,  gave  him  his  best 
advice,  and  whatever  comfort  he  could.  He  did 
not  resent,  nor  even  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  the  position  in  which  he  stood  himself  awoke 
no  corresponding  sympathy  in  Richard.  He 
had  taken  a fancy  to  this  young  fellow,  so  differ- 
ent from  any  companion  that  he  had  ever  known ; 
was  flattered  by  his  confidence ; and  felt  that 
enthusiasm  toward  him  which  friendship,  when 
it  exists  between  two  persons  of  widely  different 
grades,  sometimes  begets  in  the  inferior. 

A week  passed  on,  and  then,  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  before,  Richard  was  summoned  from 
his  fellow-prisoners.  He  turned  pale  in  spite  of 
himself,  as  he  rose  from  the  table  to  meet  for 
the  first  time,  since  disgrace  had  overwhelmed 
him,  his  mother’s  face. 

“Don’t  give  way,  my  young  master,”  whis- 
pered Balfour,  good-naturedly,  “for  that  will 
only  make  the  old  woman  fret.” 

Richard  nodded,  and  followed  the  warder,  who 
on  this  occasion  led  the  wav  through  a different 
door.  “ It  ain’t  Mr.  Weasel  this  time,”  said  the 
latter,  in  answer  to  his  look  of  surprise;  “it’s  a 
private  friend,  and  therefore  we  can’t  let  you 
have  the  glass  box.”  He  ushered  him  into  what 
would  have  been  a stone  court-yard,  except  that 
it  had  a roof  also  of  stone.  In  the  middle  of 
this,  running  right  across  it,  was  a sort  of  cage 
of  iron,  or  rather  a passage  some  six  feet  broad, 
shut  in  on  either  side  by  high  iron  rails ; within 
this  paced  an  officer  of  the  prison ; and  on  the 
other  side  of  it  stood  a female  figure,  whom 
Richard  at  once  recognized  as  his  mother.  It 
was  with  this  iron  cage  between  them,  and  in  the 
presence  of  an  official,  that  prisoners  in  Cross 
Key  Jail  were  alone  permitted  to  receive  the 
visits  of  their  friends  and  kinsfolk.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  in  an  interview  under  such  restric- 
tions, Mr.  Weasel  should  have  recommended 
caution? 

To  do  Richard  justice,  however,  that  was  not 
the  reflection  that  now  passed  through  his  mind. 
For  all  his  selfish  thoughts  and  calculations,  he 
had  really  yearned  to  cast  himself  on  his  mo- 
ther’s breast,  and  feel  once  more  her  loving  arms 
around  him;  to  whisper  in  her  ever-ready  ear 
his  sorrow  for  the  past,  his  anxieties  for  the  fu- 
ture ; and  w-hen  he  saw  that  this  was  not  to  be, 
the  heart  that  he  would  have  poured  out  before 
her  seemed  to  sink  and  shrink  within  him.  In 
this  material  obstacle  between  them  he  seemed 
to  behold  a type  of  the  dread  doom  that  was  im- 
pending over  him — separation  from  humanity, 
exclusion  from  the  world  without,  a life-long  en- 
tombment within  stone  walls.  He  put  his  hand 
and  arm  through  the  bars,  mechanically,  to  touch 
his  mother’s  fingers,  and  when  he  found  he  could 
not  reach  them,  he  burst  into  tears.  It  was  only 
by  a great  effort  that  Mrs.  Yorke  could  main- 
tain her  self-control;  but  she,  nevertheless,  did 
do  so.  Her  face  was  calm,  and  her  eyes,  though 
full  of  tenderness  and  pity,  were  tearless ; only 
her  low,  soft  voice  gave  token  of  the  woe  with- 
in her  in  its  tremulous  and  faltering  tones. 

“ Dear  Richard,”  it  said,  “ my  own  dear  Rich- 
ard, take  heart ; a few  days  hence,  and  you  will 
be  folded  in  your  mother’s  arms;  not  to  stray 
from  them  again,  I trust,  my  boy,  my  boy!” 
She  pressed  her  forehead  with  its  fine  white  hair 
against  the  cruel  bars,  and  seemed  to  devour  him 
with  her  loving  eyes.  “All  will  yet  be  well,” 
she  continued  ; “your  innocence  can  not  fail  to 
be  established,  and  this  dreadful  time  will  be  for- 
gotten like  an  evil  dream.” 

“ Have  you  been  to  Gethin,  mother  ?” 

“Yes,  dear;  I only  came  from  thence  this 
morning.  Harry  sent  you  her  best  love.  Your 
faith  in  her,  she  bade  me  tell  you,  is  not  mis- 
placed; she  will  be  in  the  witness-box,  for  cer- 
tain." This  last  sentence  was  uttered  in  the 
French  tongue,  and  very  rapidly. 

“I  am  very  sorry,  ma’am,”  interrupted  the 
official,  who  had  retired  to  the  further  extremity 
of  the  cage,  “ but  my  orders  are  to  prohibit  con- 
versation between  prisoners  and  their  friends  in 
a foreign  language.” 

“I  will  take  care  not  to  transgress  again,”  said 
Mrs.  Yorke,  with  a sweet  smile ; “ your  consider- 
ation for  us  I am  sure  demands  all  obedience.” 

“Has  Mr.  Weasel  made  his  arrangements, 
mother?” 

“ Yes,  all ; the  subpoena  will  be  sent  to  Gethin 
to  morrow.  He  is  most  confident  as  to  the  re- 
sult.” 

“ And  what  does  Mr.  Smoothbore  say  ? Have 
you  seen  him  ?" 

“No,  dear,  no.  But  the  matter  on  which  I 
went  to  Gethin  having  been  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged, we  may  consider  that  is  all  settled. 
Your  counsel  has  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  estab- 
lish your  innocence,  notwithstanding  the  malice 
of  your  enemies.  ” Dig  111200  D'/ 


“ But  what  is  he  like,  this  Smoothbore  ?” 
“Well,  the  fact  is,  Richard,  we  have  not  got 
him,  but  another  man,  Mr.  Balais — quite  his 
equal,  Mr.  Weasel  assures  me,  in  all  respects.” 

“Not  got  him!”  cried  Richard,  impatiently. 
“Why,  Weasel  told  me  Smoothbore  led  the  cir- 
cuit. Why  have  we  not  secured  him  ?” 

“ He  has  been  retained  by  the  other  side,”  an- 
swered Mrs.  Yorke,  in  a tone  that  she  in  vain 
endeavored  to  render  cheerful.  “To  say  the 
truth,  Richard,  the  prosecutor  is  exhibiting  the 
utmost  vindictiveness,  and  straining  every  nerve 
for  a conviction.  Money,  which  he  was  said  to 
be  so  fond  of,  is  now  no  object  with  him,  or  at 
least  he  spares  none.  But  he  can  not  bribe 
twelve  honest  men,  nor  a righteous  judge.” 

“I  knew  it,”  exclaimed  Richard,  stamping  his 
foot  on  the  stone  floor.  “Those  sullen  brutes, 
Trevethick  and  the  other,  would  have  my  life, 
if  they  could.  There  is  nothing  that  they  would 
stick  at,  be  assured  of  that — and  do  you  put 
Weasel  on  his  guard — to  work  my  ruin.  How 
could  he  be  such  a dolt  as  to  let  them  be  before- 
hand with  him,  when  he  himself  said  there  was 
not  an  hour  to  be  lost !” 

“Indeed,  Richard,  all  was  done  for  the  best. 
One  could  scarcely  expect  Mr.  Weasel  to  ad- 
vance so  large  a sum  as  was  required,  without 
security;  and  he  did  communicate  with  Mr. 
Smoothbore  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  himself 
upon  that  score.  He  assures  me  Mr.  Balais  is 
quite  as  clever  a counsel.  Indeed,  I should  not 
have  told  you  of  the  change,  had  you  not  pressed 
the  question  so  directly.” 

“Tell  me  all,  mother ; tell  me  every  thing ; I 
adjure  you  to  keep  nothing  back.  To  think  and 
guess  and  fear,  in  a place  like  this,  is  worse  than 
not  to  know  the  worst.  Trevethick  is  a miser, 
and  yet  you  say  he  is  spending  with  a lavish 
hand.  How  is  it  you  know  that  ?” 

“ Why,  Mr.  Smoothbore’s  clerk  is  a friend  of 
Mr.  Weasel’s,  and  he  hears  from  him  that  his 
master  has  never  received  so  large  a retaining 
fee  as  on  this  occasion.  The  sum  we  offered, 
two  days  afterward,  though  larger  than  is  cus- 
tomary, was,  he  said,  but  a trifle  compared  with 
it.” 

“ You  have  something  else  to  tell  me  yet,  mo- 
ther— I see  it  in  your  eyes.  If  you  go  away 
with  it  untold,  you  leave  me  on  the  rack.  ” 
“There  is  nothing  more,”  answered  his  mo- 
ther, hesitatingly,  “or  almost  nothing.” 

“What  is  it?”  cried  Richard,  hoarsely — 
“what  is  it?” 

“ Well,  merely  this : that  thinking  that  no 
money  should  be  spared  to  help  you  in  this 
dreadful  trouble,  Richard,  and  having  but  a very 
little  of  my  own,  I — I forgot  my  pride  and  stead- 
fast resolution  never  to  ask  your  father — ” 

“You  did  not  apply  to  Carew  for  money, 
surely?”  ejaculated  Richard,  angrily.  “To  let 
him  know  that  I was  here  was  ruin.” 

“ It  may  have  been  ill  judged,  indeed,  dear 
Richard,”  replied  his  mother,  quietly;  “but  it 
was  not  ill  meant.  Do  you  suppose  it  cost  me 
nothing  to  be  his  suppliant  ? Do  you  suppose  I 
have  no  scorn  nor  hate,  as  you  have,  for  those 
who  have  wronged  me  and  you  ? If  fuiy  could 
avail  to  set  you  free,  your  mother  would  be  as 
the  tigress  robbed  of  her  young.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  enough  to  fume  and  foam ; it  is  hard  to 
have  to  clasp  the  knees  of  those  whom  you  de- 
spise, in  vain.” 

“ He  refused  you,  then — this  man  ?” 

“ He  did,  Richard.  He  told  me — what  I had 
not  learned  from  you ; I do  not  say  it  to  reproach 
you,  dear — what  it  was  that  had  so  long  detain- 
ed you  at  Gethin.  He  mentioned,  in  coarsest 
terms,  your  love  for  Harry,  and  how  you  had 
misrepresented  yourself  to  Trevethick  as  the  heir 
of  Crompton  in  order  to  win  her.  He  expressed 
a callous  indifference  to  your  present  peril,  and 
added  something  more  in  menace  than  in  warn- 
ing respecting  that  affair  with  Chandos  which 
caused  you  to  leave  his  roof.  Since  it  seemed 
you  had  made  no  secret  of  the  matter  to  Mr. 
Weasel,  I showed  him  Carew’s  note ; and  his 
opinion  is  that  Trevethick  has  spies  at  Work  to 
track  your  past.  This  may  or  may  not  injure 
you.  Mr.  Weasel  thinks  that  it  will  not;  but 
it  shows  the  rancor  with  which  this  case  is  press- 
ed by  Trevethick — a malice  which  we  are  alto- 
gether at  a loss  to  understand.” 

Richard  ground  his  heel  upon  the  stone  with- 
out reply,  while  his  mother  looked  at  him  in 
gravest  sorrow. 

“Your  time  is  almost  up,  ma’am,”  said  the 
warder ; “ there’s  only  a minute  more.  ” 

“You  told  her  how  much  depended  on  her, 
mother,  did  you  ?”  said  Richard,  rousing  himself 
in  the  effort. 

“ Yes,  dear.  She  will  not  fail  us,  never  fear. 
Keep  heart  and  hope ; and  as  for  me,  you  will  be 
sure  that  not  a moment  of  my  waking  thoughts 
is  wasted  upon  aught  but  you.  I shall  see  you 
again,  once  more  at  least,  before  your — before 
the  trial  comes  on ; and  Mr.  Weasel  will  be  here 
next  week  again.  Is  there  any  thing,  my  own 
dear  boy,  that  I can  do  for  you  ?” 

“ One  moment,  mother.  Carew  has  not  pun- 
ished you  on  my  account,  I trust  ? He  has  not 
cut  oft’ — ” 


“The  annuity?  Yes;  he  has  stopped  that." 

“ May  he  rot  on  earth,  and  perish  everlasting- 
ly!” 

“Hush,  hush,  dear;  pray  be  calm;  there  is 
no  need  to  fret.  I can  support  myself  without 
his  aid ; indeed  I can  ; and  perhaps  he  may  relent 
when  he  gets  sane,  for  he  was  like  a madman  at 
my  coming  to  Crompton.  Mr.  Whymper  will 
do  all  he  can,  I am  sure.  How  cruel  it  was  of 
me  to  heed  your  words,  and  tell  you — Look  to 
him,  warder,  look  to  my  son!”  she  screamed. 

Richard  had  indeed  turned  deadly  pale,  and 
though  his  fingers  still  mechanically  clutched  the 
iron  rail,  was  swaying  to  and  fro;  the  warder 
unlocked  the  passage-gate,  and  ran  to  him  just 
in  time  to  save  his  falling  headlong  on  the  pave- 
ment. 


“ Are  you  a man,”  said  the  agonized  woman, 
“or  iron  like  this” — and  she  beat  against  the 
railing  passionately — “that  you  will  not  let  a 
mother  kiss  her  son  when  he  is  dying  ?” 

“Nay,  nay,  ma’am;  it’s  not  so  bad  as  that,” 
said  the  warder,  good-naturedly ; “ see,  he's  a- 
coraing  round  agen  all  right.  I’ve  seen  a many 
took  like  that.  In  half  a minute  he’ll  be  himself 
again.  It’s  his  trouble  as  does  it,  bless  you.  If 
you’ll  take  my  advice,  you’ll  spare  both  your  son 
and  yourself  the  pain  of  parting,  and  leave  him 
as  he  is.  I’d  go  bail  for  it,  it’s  just  a faint, 
that’s  all.” 

“ Let  me  kiss  him  once,”  implored  the  unhap- 
py woman.  “ Oh,  man,  if  you  have  ever  known 
a mother’s  love,  let  me  kiss  him  once!  Here  is 
a five-pound  note— take  it,  and  leave  me  still 
your  debtor — but  one  kiss.” 

“Nay,  ma’am,  I can’t  take  your  money;  of 
which,  as  I couldn’t  help  hearing  you  say,  you 
have  not  got  too  much  to  spare.  But  you  shall 
kiss  your  bonnie  boy,  and  welcome;”  and  with 
that  the  stout  warder  took  the  unconscious  lad 
up  in  his  arms,  and  bore  him  within  the  passage ; 
and  his  mother  put  her  lips  between  the  bars  and 
pressed  them  to  his  forehead  once,  twice,  thrice. 

“There,  there,  ma’am;  that  will  do,” mutter- 
ed the  man,  impatiently  ; “ and  even  that  is  as 
much  as  my  place  is  worth.  Now,  just  tap  at 
yonder  door,  and  they’ll  let  you  out.” 

Mrs.  Yorke  obeyed  him  without  a word.  She 
had  heard  the  heavy  fluttering  sigh  that  betoken- 
ed Richard’s  return  to  consciousness,  and  knew 
that  the  worst  was  over ; unless,  indeed,  the  com- 
ing back  to  life  might  not  be  the  worst  of  all. 


A PRUSSIAN  BATTERY  BEFORE 
METZ. 

Metz,  which,  like  Strasbourg,  has  gained  in 
the  present  war  an  excellent  reputation  for  sus- 
taining a severe  and  prolonged  siege,  is  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of 
France.  Indeed,  it  has  constantly  been  declared 
to  be  impregnable,  and  such  would  seem  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  Prussians,  as  we  hear  that 
orders  have  been  given  by  the  King  “to  avoid 
further  bloodshed,  and  bide  their  time,”  which,  re- 
marks a contemporary,  signifies  starvation.  The 
most  contrary  reports  have  been  circulated  as  to 
the  true  state  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants. 
The  French,  quoting  the  words  of  soldiers  who 
had  escaped  through  the  Prussian  lines,  say  that 
Metz  is  still  well  provisioned,  that  the  inhabitants 
are  in  capital  spirits,  and  even  that  the  usual 
business  of  the  town  is  still  being  carried  on. 
The  Prussians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  in- 
formed by  deserters  that  the  town  is  in  a wretch- 
ed state,  and  that  the  cavalry  horses  are  being 
killed  for  food.  The  French  again  assert  that 
several  balloons  dispatched  from  Metz  have  been 
picked  up  containing  letters  from  officers  of 
Bazaine’s  army,  all  disclaiming  the  slightest  idea 
of  a capitulation.  Whether  or  not  these  airy  mes- 
sengers were  dispatched  more  with  a view  of  de- 
ceiving the  enemy  than  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
assuring anxious  friends  is  doubtful,  but  the 
former  supposition  seems  far  the  more  likely  one. 

The  illustration  on  page  693  represents  a 
Prussian  battery  planted  on  one  of  the  hills 
commanding  the  town. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 


A rather  grim  bon  mot  by  Bismarck  comes  to  us 
from  a European  correspondent  The  Count  was  din- 
ing with  some  friends  immediately  after  the  surrender 
of  Strasbourg,  and  the  conversation  naturally  turned 
on  the  war,  and  the  devastation  that  attended  the 
progress  of  the  victorious  armieB.  One  of  the  guests 
remarked  that  France  would  pay  dearly  for  her  wanton 
attack  on  Germany.  “ Oh  no,”  replied  the  Count,  “ it 
will  cost  her  only  two  Napoleons." 


A lady  in  Paris  recently  gave  a concert  at  her  house1 
‘ Do  you  like  Rossini  1”  said  she  to  one  of  her  male 
guests.  “ Rossini  ? — indeed  I do ; he  is  my  favorite 
composer.”  “Are  you  familiar  with  his  ‘Barber-  [of 
Seville]  ?”  “ Oh  dear  no,”  was  the  reply ; “ I always 
shave  myself.” 


“ You  haven’t  got  such  a thing  as  a pair  of  old  trow- 
sere,  have  you  ?”  “ No,  my  man,”  said  the  merchant ; 
“1  don’t  keep  my  wardrobe  in  my  counting-house.” 
“ Where  do  you  live  ?”  rejoined  Pat,  “ and  111  call  in 
the  morning  for  the  ould  pair  you’ve  got  on.” 


Fuc it  fob  Newsmen— Fresh  dates. 


“ Sambo,  do  you  know  howto  make  a hen  lay  boiled 
eggs  ?”  said  Boggs  one  day.  “ No,”  said  Sambo,  “ I 
does  not.”  “ Why,  dat  am  easy  enuff ; all  you  hab 
to  do  is  to  gib  de  fowl  hot  w'ater  fer  to  drink,  an’  dey 
come  out  ready  fer  eatin’.” 


Smollett  tells  an  anecdote  of  a half-crazy  free-thinker 
of  his  day,  who,  chancing  in  Rome,  stopped  one  day 
before  a bust  of  Jupiter,  and.  bowing  low,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  dethroned  idol:  “Sir,  if  you  should  ever 
get  your  head  above  water  again,  I hope  you  will  re- 
member that  I treated  you  politely  in  your  adversity.” 


A Man  of  Letters — The  penny  postman. 


A spinster  went  recently  to  a well-known  lawyer  and 
engaged  him  to  manage  a suit  for  her,  in  which  she 
claimed  a legacy,  to  which  her  right  was  disputed.  The 
suit  was  lost,  and  the  poor  maiden  said  to  the  lawyer, 
“ How  can  I ever  repay  you  for  all  the  time  and  trouble 
w hich  you  have  taken  on  my  account  ? I have  nothing 
but  my  heart  to  give  you.”  “My  clerk  takes  the  fees 
—go  to  him,”  answered  the  lawyer,  gruffly. 


The  heaviest  internal  tax  is  paid  by  those  who  drink 
bad  whisky. 


A physician  writes  asking  a renewal  of  a note  w'hich 
he  owes,  giving  as  a reason  therefor:  “We  are  in  a 
horrible  crisis.  There  is  not  a sick  man  in  the  dis- 
trict.” 


A Mr.  Gridley,  who  advertises  a tract  of  land  for  sale 
in  Georgia,  among  other  recommendations  says : “ The 
land  is  said  to  be  very  valuable,  but  I never  could  get 
nearer  than  half  a mile  of  it,  not  having  any  canoe  at 
my  command.  It  is  warranted  to  yield  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  of  bull-frogs  to  the  acre,  and  alligators 
enough  to  fence  the  entire  tract” 


An  unfortunate  listener  begs  for  some  one  to  invent 
a “ noiseless  hand-organ.” 


An  Irishw’oman,  in  her  will,  ordered  her  body  to  be 
burned  after  death,  as  she  was  afraid  of  being  buried 
alive. 


The  Man  who  carries  Every  Thing  before  him— 
The  waiter. 


A young  man  in  Louisville  is  advertised  to  marry  a 
Breckinridge  County  belle  in  the  Mammoth  Cave.  This 
looks  like  running  matrimony  into  the  ground. 


Men  don’t  commit  suicide  in  Memphis.  When  tired 
of  life  they  go  out  and  insult  some  one,  and  are  at 
once  shot  dead. 


The  Bey  State— Tunis. 


It  was  a “ Lunnon”  livery-stable  keeper  who  present- 
ed the  following  bill  for  toe  use  of  a horse : 


Anos 10a.  0 d. 

Atakynonymom 00  6 

Toatolhofol 10s.  6d. 


In  which  terms  he  obviously  meant  to  record  the 
charge  for  “ a horse,”  and  for  “ a taking  of  him 
home,”  likewise  the  “ total  of  all.”  Its  orthographic- 
al peculiarity  is  owing  to  the  idiom  of  the  country. 


The  builder  of  a church  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, when  the  toast  of  his  health  was  given,  rather 
enigmatically  replied  that  he  was  “ more  fitted  for  the 
scaffold  than  for  public  speaking.” 


A young  man  wants  to  know  what  business  he  had 
better  go  into  that  will  enable  him  to  occupy  a high 
position  in  society.  Let  him  try  the  roofing  business. 
In  that  trade  a smart  man  will  soon  get  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder. 


Hearing  a physician  remark  that  a small  blow  would 
break  the  nose,  a rustic  exclaimed:  “Well,  I dunno 
’bout  that  I’ve  blowed  my  nose  a number  of  times, 
and  never  broke  it  yet” 


How  to  make  a Hit— Strike. 


They  toll  a bell  in  WTinchester,  Indiana,  every  half 
hour,  as  a signal  for  the  inhabitants  to  take  their 
quinine. 
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BETTING  ON  THE  FAVORITE.— Drawn  by  W.  L.  Sheppard,  from  a Sketch  by  W.  B.  Myers.— [See  Page  698.] 
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BETTING  ON  THE  FAVORITE. 

Our  illustration  on  page  696,  given  apropos 
to  the  fall  racing  season  at  Jerome  Park,  repre- 
sents a scene  that  must  be  familiar  to  all  persons 
who  have  visited  that  pleasant  resort — a group 
of  sporting  men  gathered  round  the  jockey  who 
is  to  ride  the  favorite.  Such  a scene  presents  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  study  of  character, 
and  our  artist,  as  a glance  at  his  spirited  picture 
will  show,  has  not  failed  to  put  it  to  excellent 
use. 


CHANGES. 

By  ANNIE  THOMA& 

“ Some  are  married,  some  are  dead.” 

We  were  all  young  then,  or  at  least  we  were 
all  very  much  younger  than  we  are  now ; and  we 
were  a very  bright  band.  A company  of  verita- 
ble citizens  of  Prague ; a corps  of  the  lightest- 
hearted  Bohemians  that  ever  fought  its  little 
battle  for  fame  and  life  in  that  great  seat  of 
war,  London ; a joyous,  poor,  industrious,  reck- 
less group  of  young  people  who  were  all  animated 
by  the  hope  that  “in  the  days  to  come”  we  should 
distinguish  ourselves  in  our  several  careers,  and 
win  names  that  might  be  named  with  pride. 

How  we  used  to  play  at  Endeavor  and  Strug- 
gle, at  Conquest  and  Success,  at  Disappointment 
and  Defeat,  in  those  bonny,  hopeful  days ! How 
we  used  to  narrate  our  experiences,  and  criticise 
our  compeers,  and  patronize  our  betters ! How 
we  used  to  plan  and  hope  and  encourage ! And, 
above  all,  how  we  used  to  like  one  another ! 

We  were  not  all  bound  for  the  same  goal. 

There  were  very  few  of  us  bound  together  by 
reminiscences  of  still  earlier  days.  But  though 
we  were  brought  together  by  the  exigencies  of 
our  several  vocations,  we,  for  a season  or  two, 
resembled  the  “three  musketeers”  in  being  “one 
for  all — all  for  one.” 

We  were  all  quartered  in  and  about  London 
at  the  time  of  which  I write,  and  I fancy  we 
all  thought  that  civilization  ended  somewhere 
about  the  “artists’  quarter”  in  Kensington,  and 
that  there  was  no  other  mart  for  intellect  in  the 
world  than  that  in  the  Strand.  We  all  painted, 
or  wrote,  or  sang  for  money — for  the  daily  bread 
we  ate  so  gayly — for  the  bright,  innocent  recrea- 
tion in  which  we  indulged  so  freely.  We  were 
all,  in  fact,  young  and  happy  and  poor. 

Place  aux  dames.  Mrs.  Meredith  was  the 
queen  regnant,  by  universal  consent,  of  our  brill- 
iant little  coterie.  Was  she  a widow  then  ? I 
really  forget ; for  her  husband  had  always  been 
such  an  unimportant  item  in  her  existence  that 
people  omitted  to  take  down  the  date  of  his  de- 
cease. She  had  been  known  to  the  public  be- 
fore her  marriage  as  a graceful  artist  and  a clev- 
er art  critic ; known  to  a wide  circle  of  admir- 
ing friends  as  charming  Bella  Vaughan.  When 
she  married  she  did  not  sink  her  individuality, 
as  too  many  artists  do,  nor  did  she  suffer  her 
God-given  genius  to  be  submerged  in  the  ocean 
of  domesticity.  She  drew  as  correctly,  and  col- 
ored as  beautifully,  and  wrote  about  the  drawing 
and  coloring  of  others  as  cleverly  as  ever.  But 
she  worked  harder  as  Mrs.  Meredith  than  she 
had  ever  done  as  Bella  Vaughan,  and  so  was 
not  quite  so  frequently  seen  at  the  opera  and  in 
the  saloons  of  titled  patronesses  of  ait.  We  her 
juniors  gained  by  her  loss — not  that  she  ever 
thought  it  such — for  she  made  her  pretty  house 
in  the  Victoria  Road  the  assembling  spot  for  us 
all  whenever  we  liked  to  assemble  there. 

And  we  liked  to  assemble  there  very  often  in- 
deed. Her  little  drawing-room  was  a snug  spot 
to  linger  in,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  would — a 
soft  rose-tinted  room,  with  bass-reliefs  from  the 
Parthenon  friezes  covering  one  side -wall,  and 
luxuriously  shaped  chairs  and  lounges  disposed 
so  that  you  could  study  the  antique  in  comfort ; 
flowers  in  abundance  always,  and  a full  provi- 
sion of  books  and  serials  and  newspapers,  of  ad- 
missions to  picture-galleries,  and  programmes  of 
concerts,  and  bills  of  new  plays,  and  studies  from 
the  last  and  loveliest  thing  in  models. 

1 remember  one  afternoon  well  when  several 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  La  belle  Al- 
liance, as  we  called  ourselves  in  the  height  of 
#our  foolish,  bright  enthusiasm,  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  this  room.  Kate  Arden  and  her  two 
friends,  Laura  and  Mimi  Drayton ; Flora  Byng, 
the  sculptress;  Ellen  Hayes,  or  “Stella,”  as  we 
called  her  among  ourselves,  the  novelist ; and 
Miss  Gwynne,  the  musical  composer  and  eminent 
contralto. 

Kate  Arden  was  the  most  admired,  most  be- 
lieved in,  most  sought  after  of  us  all.  She  had 
no  specialty  save  that  of  being  beautiful  as  yet ; 
and,  perhaps*  for  this  very  reason,  believing,  as 
we  did,  that  she  could  do  any  thing  if  she  tried, 
we  looked  forward  to  her  most  hopefully.  She 
was  the  sister  of  a prosperous  writer  on  sensible 
and  severe  topics,  who  had  long  ago  shaken 
himself  free  of  the  harmless  Bohemianism  in 
which  we  were  all  steeped.  And  she  had  hair 
of  a golden  hue,  and  was  adored  by  every  young 
artist  who  had  ever  come  in  contact  with  her. 

One  of  these  was  making  a study  of  her  fine- 
ly planted  head  as  she  sat  on  a tiger-skin  in  Mrs. 
Meredith’s  drawing-room  this  afternoon.  His 
name  was  Denis  Daly,  and  he  was  rapidly  mak- 
ing that  name  known  by  the  cartoons  he  con- 
tributed to  a rising  periodical.  He  was  very 
young,  not  above  two-and-twentv,  and  he  had 
a gloriously  beautiful  dark  oval  face,  and  he  was 
the  idol  of  us  all  in  those  days.  Clever  and 
bright,  gay  and  full  of  love.  Gifted,  in  fact, 
with  one  of  those  glittering  yet  deep  Irish  na- 
tures that  inform  the  melodies  of  Moore,  and 
the  eloquence  of  Burke  and  Grattan. 

His  career  had  only  just  commenced,  and  it 
was  a very  successful  one  already.  Some  short 
time  before,  he  had  come  to  London  without 
money,  without  friends,  without  a prospect  of 
remunerative  emplojfrt^ntj  M Bob- t^ere  was  a 
magic  in  his  pencil  which  charmed  the  public ; 
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and  now  Denis  Daly  was  a popular  pet,  and  was 
unspoiled  by  his  popularity.  He  had  the  power 
of  winning  men  as  well  as  women  to  him.  Even 
as  he  sat  there,  lavishing  compliments  on  the 
lovely  outlines  of  the  head  he  was  copying, 
Charles  Selwyn  (or  “ Carlo,”  as  he  was  called 
familiarly),  his  rival  in  the  favor  of  Miss  Arden, 
could  not  hate  him.  As  Denis  Daly  was  always 
celebrating  her  in  his  cartoons,  under  various 
names,  so  Carlo  was  constantly  immortalizing 
her  in  song  and  story.  She  was  the  theme  of 
his  prettiest  verses,  the  heroine  of  his  most  thrill- 
.ing  romances  in  two  chapters;  the  object  for 
whom  he  seemed  bent  on  ruining  himself  in 
stephanotis  and  pale  gray  gloves ; the  reward  for 
which  he  was  honestly  ready  to  rack  his  brain 
to  pieces,  if  need  be. 

It  was  very  difficult  at  that  time  to  discover 
which  of  these  who  were  fighting  so  frankly  for 
her  favor  had  won  it.  She  maintained  a strict 
neutrality,  and  was  chary  of  her  words  on  the 
subject  of  either,  even  to  her  bosom  friends. 
When  too  hardly  pressed  for  an  opinion  about 
either,  she  would  avow  with  decision  that  she 
adored  them  both ; that  Denis  was  a dear,  and 
Carlo  a darling;  and  that  they  were  both  per- 
fectly welcome  to  continue  their  present  system 
of  worship  for  herself,  free  from  all  interference 
from  mutual  friends. 

Two  of  these  mutual  friends  were  beauties  too, 
but  not  beauties  after  the  artist  heart,  as  was 
Kate  Arden.  One  of  them,  Mimi  Drayton,  a 
fair,  dreamy-eyed  girl,  played  in  a way  that  we 
all  thought  promised  well  for  Arabella  God- 
dard’s overthrow.  She  loved  her  piano  as  Denis 
Daly  loved  his  art,  and  Carlo  loved  his  verses, 
and  Stella  loved  her  stories  of  love  and  crime 
and  folly  and  society. 

Stella  was  the  active  agent,  the  leading  spirit, 
the  organizer-in-chief  of  these  frequent  gather- 
ings. Known — and  known,  on  the  whole,  not 
unfavorably — to  the  public  while  still  a girl,  pet- 
ted by  her  friends,  spoiled  by  her  family,  living 
a life  that  was  as  bright  on  the  surface  as  a 
fairy  queen’s,  she  was  the  one  of  the  group  for 
whom  the  future  seemed  to  have  the  brightest 
things  in  store.  I knew  her  better  than  I knew 
any  of  the  others.  If  in  painting  a portrait  that 
many  will  recognize  I idealize  a little,  I must  be 
forgiven  for  old  friendship’s  sake. 

She  was  that  queer  contradiction,  a woman 
with  an  earnest,  fixed  purpose,  who  yet  can  take 
life  easily  and  brightly.  In  these  early  days, 
just  after  the  excitement  of  her  first  success, 
she  worked  as  hard  and  unceasingly  as  if  she 
had  never  made  it.  She  was  an  anomaly  even  in 
that  anomalous  society — a writer  always  ready 
with  a book  to  be  published,  or  to  write  an  arti- 
cle or  review — a girl  always  ready  to  give  a 
dance  or  go  to  one — an  Amazon  whose  whole 
heart  and  interest  seemed  to  be  centred  in  the 
horse  she  was  riding — a woman  rarely  free  from 
a wearing  anxiety. 

The  personnel  of  a woman  can  not  be  put 
upon  paper  easily.  Stella  will  be  pronounced 
unworthy  of  the  prominent  position  she  occupied 
in  that  clique  whose  characteristics  I am  por- 
traying. She  was  attractive  enough  and  good- 
looking  enough  to  be  called  charming  and  pretty 
by  those  who  liked  her.  But  to  the  great  ma- 
jority she  must  have  appeared  just  a moderate- 
looking, graceful-mannered  girl ; nothing  more. 

Brunette,  very  decidedly  brunette  for  an  En- 
glishwoman, yet  with  none  of  the  languor  of  the 
South  about  her.  That  languor  might  be  hers 
possibly  in  after-years,  and  the  possession  of  it 
would  improve  her  considerably.  But  at  the 
time  of  which  I write  she  was  as  full  of  perpetual 
motion,  of  quick  resolve  and  quicker  action,  as 
any  thing  not  American  could  be. 

Brunette,  of  the  middle  height  and  size,  slim, 
and  subtile  in  manner,  yet  with  not  a trace  of 
the  taint  of  slyness  in  that  subtilty.  Small-feat- 
ured, dark-complexioned,  with  a look  of  race 
about  her  points.  When  I have  said  that  she 
was  and  had  these  things,  I have  said  all  that 
need  be  said  as  to  her  personal  appearance. 

There  was  a good  deal  of  happy  aggressive 
assurance  in  her  manner  at  this  epoch.  She  had 
made  her  mark  in  the  world  of  letters,  and 
whether  that  mark  was  large  or  small,  it  distin- 
guished her  enviably.  She  had  her  accepted 
position,  and  her  regular  pursuits,  and  her  big 
object — greater  success — to  fall  back  upon  in  all 
her  troubles.  And  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
these  made  her  rather  antipathetic  to  the  mo- 
tiveless many  who  moved  about  her,  and  intol- 
erant to  all  such  as  did  not  admit  her  claims. 

By  her  side  on  this  special  April  afternoon, 
when  I introduce  them  to  you  first,  stood  two 
men  who  had  made  their  marks,  too,  in  litera- 
ture, but  in  such  ways  as  did  not  clash  with  hers. 
A special  correspondent  of  a flourishing  “ daily,” 
and  a blooming  celebrity  in  the  person  oi  a bur- 
lesque-writer. Both  of  them  sufficiently  well 
known  and  reputed  already  to  make  their  open- 
ly expressed  expectations  of  future  fortune  and 
further  fame  perfectly  reasonable.  Buoyant-na- 
tured  men,  who  made  the  most  of  those  circum- 
stances which  threw  them  into  the  best  society 
one  hour,  and  into  the  bar  of  a tavern  the  next, 
to  write  about  it  (the  society). 

A little  nearer  to  the  light  than  the  corner  in 
which  Stella  had  enthroned  herself,  Miss  Gwynne, 
the  clever  musical  composer  aforesaid,  sat  at  the 
piano,  and  half  hummed,  half  sang  a song,  the 
words  of  which  Stella  had  written,  called  “ Other 
Days”,  and  I stood  by  her  side,  and  envied  Stella 
the  distinction  such  singing  of  her  words  gave 
her. 

I was  ambitious  in  those  days  of  following  in 
Stella’s  footsteps,  but  she  seemed  so  far  above 
me  then  that  I had  only  the  hope  of  successfully 
emulating  her  in  my  dreams.  She  had  got  me 
placed — that  is  to  say,  she  had  got  short  stories 
of  mine  accepted  in  one  or  two  second-rate  mag- 
azines. So  I believed  in  her — in  her  present  ex- 
cellence, and  the  realization  of  her  future  high 
aspirations — more  heartily  than  any  of  the  others. 


What  was  I ? I will  introduce  myself  last — 
when  I have  brought  one  of  the  most  typical  of 
our  band  to  the  fore.  A Mr.  Warren — a romantic 
realist,  if  ever  there  was  one  in  this  world,  who 
wrote  prose  poetry  of  a splendid  order  by  the 
yard  whenever  he  was  pushed,  and  understood 
the  classics  better  than  he  understood  himself, 

I used  sometimes  to  fancy;  a clever,  brilliant 
man,  of  exceptional  cultivation  and  genius,  a 
gentleman  of  good  birth,  a man  of  letters,  whose 
high  position  in  letters  was  widely  recognized, 
and  yet,  by  some  strange  chance,  a member  for  a 
time  of  our  glittering,  hollow  confraternity. 

He  was  older  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  his 
coming  among  us  was  the  work  of  accident,  not 
design.  Stella  had  been  the  agent  in  this  case, 
as  she  was,  indeed,  in  most  cases  of  new  intro- 
ductions. She  had  met  him  at  an  outside  party, 
and  had  set  herself  the  congenial  task  of  winning 
as  much  notice  and  as  warm  a regard  as  it  was  in 
her  to  win  and  him  to  give.  How  she  succeeded 
was  best  known  to  herself.  At  any  rate,  he  had 
thought  it  worth  while  to  follow  her  into  her  own 
familiar  places,  and  for  a while  he  was  regarded 
as  an  interloper  by  her  older  friends. 

Now  for  myself.  I would  fain  describe  myself 
simply  as  I have  described  the  rest.  But,  in  tell- 
ing of  these  things,  I am  animated  far  more  by 
Stella's  spirit  than  I am  by  my  own.  She  would 
have  described  me  thus : “ Miss  Owen — a brown 
monkey,  who  thinks  she  will  write  as  well  as  I 
do  some  day.  I know  you  think  that  impossible, 
Mr.  Warren,  regarding  me  as  the  excellent  and 
unexcelled  thing  I am.  Still  Miss  Owen  is  not 
so  utterly  despicable  as  you  think  every  one  else 
after  me.”  This  Stella  would  say  before  me; 
but  I have  reason  to  believe  that  behind  my  back 
her  words  were  warm  and  commendatoiy,  as  only 
friendship  justified  them  in  being. 

Why  were  we  assembled  in  Mrs.  Meredith’s 
drawing-room  on  this  lialf-tearful,  half-smiling 
April  afternoon  ? I really  don’t  know,  unless  it 
was  that  we  took  great  pleasure  in  each  others’ 
society,  and  so  sought  it  with  a motive,  or  with- 
out a motive,  whenever  the  opportunity  occurred. 
By  way  of  excuse  for  having  got  us  there,  Mrs. 
Meredith  was  showing  us  her  great  picture  of 
“Rosa  Bonheur  in  her  Studio,”  which  we  all 
knew  by  heart  already ; and,  by  way  of  excuse 
for  having  come  at  her  impromptu  bidding,  we 
were  all  taking  a great  verbal  interest  in  where  it 
“ ought  to  have  been  hung,”  if  only  she  had  fin- 
ished it  in  time  for  this  year’s  Academy. 

Miss  Stella  was  the  only  preoccupied  and  rath- 
er selfishly  absorbed  one  among  us  this  day. 

“You  people  who  paint  live  in  the  clouds  as 
far  as  every  thing  else  is  concerned,”  she  said, 
when  “ Other  Days”  had  come  to  an  end,  and  we 
were  all  gathered  around  the  easel  on  which  ‘ ‘ Rosa  ' 
Bonheur”  was  stretched. 

“ And  you  people  who  write  expect  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  be  constantly  agape  about  what 
you  have  written — different  forms  of  the  same 
creditable  aspiring  art-mind;  that  is  all,  dear,” 
Mrs.  Meredith  said. 

“After  all,  with  such  dramatic  power  as  Miss 
Stella  undoubtedly  possesses — we  all  agree  that 
she  does  possess  it” — (Mr.  Lacy,  the  aspirant  for 
honors  in  burlesque  paused  for  an  answer — we  all 
agreed  that  she  did  possess  them — and  then  he 
went  on) — “the  real  wonder  of  the  age  is  that  she 
doesn’t  learn  ‘ business,’  and  write  for  the  stage.” 

“ Nobody  would  act  as  I intended.  People 
never  do  in  real  life,”  Stella  said,  laughing. 

“We  all  do  as  you  wish  us  to  do,  as  far  as 
you  favor  us  by  making  your  wishes  known,” 
Mr.  Warren  said,  pointedly.  “Take  me,  for 
example : I have  given  up  making  classical  puns 
and  whisky  punch  at  your  behest,” 

“ And  I have  really  tried  to  do  something  bet- 
ter than  make  pretty  bonnets,  and  wear  them  out 
at  the  Zoo  on  Sundays,  Stella,”  Kate  Arden  cried. 

“And  I have  humiliated  myself  before  a mu- 
sic-publisher in  the  vain  endeavor  to  get  him  to 
publish  something  higher  than  the  tweedledum- 
and-tweedledee  prettinesses  that  sell  so  largely, 
on  your  recommendation,”  Miss  Gwynne  chimed 
in.  “ Ungrateful  creature,  to  say  you  can’t  get 
people  to  act  as  you  wish  them  to  act,  when  both 
Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Lacy  are  acting  as  if  they 
were  in  love  with  you,  and  we  all  know  you 
wish — ” 

“Hush!”  Kate  Arden  said,  coming  to  the 
rescue,  with  her  grand  air  and  cool  tones  ; “ we* 
none  of  us  know  what  Stella  wishes,  that’s  the 
beauty  of  it — of  her,  I mean.  What  were  we 
talking  about  before  Miss  Gwynne  made  honor- 
able mention  of  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Lacy?” 

“ I will  tell  you  what  Stella  wishes  just  now,” 
Stella  herself  said,  eagerly.  “ We  are  all  going 
to  immortalize  ourselves  in  our  several  ways,  of 
course ; but  now,  while  we  are  young  and  happy 
and  fond  of  each  other  and  insignificant,  let  us 
immortalize  ourselves  in  concert.  ” 

“ I will  gladly  go  into  partnership  with  you, 
but  I don’t  care  to  increase  the  firm,”  Mr.  War- 
ren said,  6lowly. 

“Let  ns  start  a magazine,  and  keep  it  up  by 
ourselves,  unaided  by  any  one  else,  Charles 
Selwyn  suggested. 

“ Let  us  make  Stella  the  editress,”  Denis  Daly 
struck  in. 

“And  you  do  the  frontispiece  for  it,  Daly,” 
Mr.  Lacy  said. 

“ We  must  talk  over  the  title  first,”  Brand — 
the  man  who  had  been  war-correspondent  for.  a 
“ daily" — interrupted. 

“We  won’t  have  the  name  of  a place  or  of 
a firm,  will  we  ?”  Stella  pleaded.  ‘ ‘ Let  us  have 
something  peculiar  to  ourselves.” 

“ ‘ Unfit  for  Publication,’  would  take  no  end,” 
Mr.  Lacy  said ; and  then  Denis  Daly  sat  down 
to  sketch  out  the  outline  of  a pictured  back  for 
the  embryo  magazine. 

“This  is  my  idea — look  here ! ” he  said,  draw- 
ing away  as  fast  as  he  could.  ‘ ‘ Something  quite 
peculiar  to  ourselves — the  editress,  accompanied 
by  all  the  contributors  and  the  one  subscriber, 
on  her  way  to  Bedlam.” 
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1 “We  ought  to  meet  at  least  once  a week,  to 
talk  over  the  contents,”  Mr.  Selwyn  said. 

“We  might  as  well  make  out  a programme 
of  the  entertainment  to-night,”  Mr.  Lacy  added. 

“ Mrs.  Meredith,  may  we  stay  a little  longer,” 
Stella  asked,  imploringly,  of  our  hostess ; and  our 
hostess  said,  “ Yes,  if  we  could  put  up  with  the 
remains  of  last  night’s  supper”  (I  forgot  to  say 
that  we  had  all  been  at  a party  at  her  house  the 
previous  night),  “instead  of  a proper  dinner.” 

“Chicken  and  lobster  salad  and  Hungarian 
wines  are  good  enough  for  me,  ” Stella  said,  and 
we  all  chorused  our  satisfaction  at  staying. 

“ Let  us  rejoice  in  its  being  spring  and  not  au- 
tumn, because  we  can  have  oysters,  and  needn’t 
go  out  of  town,”  Mr.  Brand  said. 

“Let  us  rejoice  more  especially  over  the  latter 
fact,”  Stella  said.  “London,  dear  London  ! I 
suppose  some  people  live  out  of  it,  though.  There 
are  savage  tribes  who  exist  all  the  year  round 
out  of  reach  of  Piccadilly,  I have  heard.  ” 

“For  my  own  part,  I am  more  sympathetic 
with  life  in  the  ‘Modem  Athens,’  than  with 
London  life ; the  Bohean  of  my  day  would  have 
shone  you  down,”  Mr.  Warren  said. 

“So  you  say,  because  it’s  over,”  Stella  said. 
“Why,  Denis  Daly  will  make  Tenniel  look  to 
his  laurels,  and — ” 

“As  for  you,”  Mr.  Lacy  interrupted,  “sev- 
eral of  your  fellow-novelists 

‘“may  grovel 

In  an  ocean  of  absurdity  and  an  atmosphere  of 
crime; 

’Tis  for  you  to  contradict  them,  and  you’ll  do  it  in 
a novel, 

Which  the  critics  will  declare  to  be—’  ” 

“A  step  from  the  sublime,”  Stella  interrupt- 
ed, laughing.  “I  know  they  will;  but  there’s 
one  thing  the  critics  can’t  do,  and  while  they 
can’t  do  that  one  thing  I can  suffer  and  be  strong 
under  their  chastisings.” 

“ What’s  the  one  thing  ?” 

“ They  can’t  banish  me  from  London  ; if,  for 
my  bad  grammar,  they  could  send  me  into  the 
country  to  become  subjective,  I should  soon  go 
where  Denis  Daly  is  sending  me  in  his  frontis- 
piece.” 

“A  good  wholesome  course  of  the  study  of 
butter-cups  and  daisies  would  do  you  good,  ” Mr. 
Brand  said. 

“So  another  of  my  friends  said,”  Stella  re- 
torted; “either  that  or  starvation  in  an  uncom- 
fortably furnished  garret  was  the  medicine  he 
proposed  for  the  cure  of  my  compositions.” 

“The  study  of  butter-cups  and  daisies,  under 
certain  conditions,  wouldn’t  be  bad,”  Charles 
Selwyn  said. 

“When  you  make  your  grand  success — 
which,  of  course,  will  be  with  your  next  book — 
take  a house  at  Richmond,  Stella,”  Kate  Arden 
said. 

“Too  far — altogether  too  far.  I think  every 
thing  ought  to  take  place  in  Piccadilly,  and  every 
one  ought  to  live  in  one  or  other  of  the  adjoin- 
ing streets.” 

“Put  your  theory  into  practice  as  soon  as 
possible,  Miss  Hayes.  You  know  your  mother 
would  go  and  live  on  the  top  of  the  Monument, 
if  you  said  you  liked  the  situation.  ” 

“I’d  rather  live  on  the  top  of  it  than  be  com- 
pelled to  live  an  hour’s  drive  from  it,”  Stella 
said. 

“Now  I can  understand"  that  6ort  of  love  of 
place,  if  Paris  were  the  place  loved,”  Kate  Arden 
said. 

“ And  I can  understand  it  if  it  were  expressed 
about  the  borders  of  the  blue  Mediterranean,” 
Mr.  Warren  put  in. 

“And  I think  we  can  all  understand  it  about 
London,”  Mr.  Brand  exclaimed  ; “ for  my  own 
part,  I honestly  confess  that  at  least  half  the 
income  for  which  I am  working  so  hard  goes  in 
Hansoms ; 1 can  walk  in  any  other  city  in  thfe 
world,  but  I can’t  walk  in  London.” 

“ And  you  don’t  like  walking  any  where,  Ted- 
dy; so  the  inability  is  no  drawback,”  Mr.  Lacy 
said. 

“Don’t  you  think  Kate  and  Mr.  Selwyn  are 
going  on  very  favorably  ?”  Mimi  Drayton  whis- 
pered to  Miss  Hayes. 

“I  hope  not,”  that  young  lady  replied,  ener- 
getically ; “we  ought  to  resemble  heaven  in  that 
respect ; there  should  be  no  talk  of  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage  among  us — at  any  rate,  there 
should  be  no  talk  of  it  for  some  years.  ‘The 
world  is  full  of  folly  and  sin ; ’ we  needn’t  go  and 
add  to  it  yet  a while.  ” 

“ Stella  is  talking  as  if  she  didn’t  know  we 
all  know  that  she  would  marry  to-morrow  if  she 
could  insure  having  a riding-horse  and  a carriage 
kept  for  her,”  Miss  Gwynne  said,  laughing. 
“Will  you  all  come  to  me  and  discuss  her  charms 
on  Thursday  evening  ?’’ 

“ Yes,”  we  all  chorused ; “ and  you  won’t  let 
any  one  sing  to  us  or  play  to  us,  will  you?”  Stel- 
la added.  ‘ ‘ Human  beings  should  be  occasion- 
ally forced  to  rely  on  their  own  conversational 
powers — taught,  for  instance,  to  stand  erect  on 
two  legs,  and  talk  to  their  fellow-creatures  with- 
out looking  awkward.  ” 

“You  may  talk  to  as  many  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  as  you  can  get  to  listen  to  you,  Stella.  ” 

“And  as  I beneficently  desire  to  give  you 
something  to  talk  about,  Miss  Hayes,  let  me  offer 
you  a box  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  for  to-morrow 
night  to  see  my  new  burlesque,  ” Mr.  Lacy  said ; 
and  Stella  accepted  liis  offer  with  a warmth  of 
pleasure  that  made  her  entirely  forget  two  other 
engagements  she  had  already  made  for  “to- 
morrow evening.” 

* “You  have  been  going  about  so  much  lately, 
won't  you  be  late  with  the  copy  for  the  novel  that 
is  announced  as  ready  on  the  1st  of  May  ?”  Mr. 
Brand  said,  laughing.  And  then  we  all  began 
to  make  plans  for  going  to  the  Royal  Academy 
together  on  the  1 st  of  May,  and  for  eating  ices 
in  Grange’s  afterward. 

The  1 st  of  May  came — day  of  high  hopes  and 
bitteUqnhlnjf  ! ^pjncf  | ar;  gtfpdiy  number  of  those 
whom  I have  been  striving  to  depict  drifted  to- 
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gether,  in  the  way  we  had  of  drifting  together,  in 
the  rooms  at  the  Royal  Academy.  We  had 
come  to  see  the  people  and  each  other,  not  the 
pictures,  on  this  the  first  day,  so  we  moved  about, 
or  sat  still  and  gossiped  with  each  other,  and 
made  no  efforts  to  see  how  art  had  progressed 
since  1865. 

“The  man  who  appreciates  color  to  that  de- 
gree can  never  go  back  to  drawing  on  the  wood,” 
Denis  Daly  said,  after  a long  look  at  a marvel- 
ous study’in  white,  by  a great  colorist  of  that 
year. 

“ Don’t  you  get  on  to  color  yet,  then ; wait  till 
you’ve  illustrated  me  as  you  promised  the  other 
day,  ” Stella  said. 

I think  working  together  in  the  way  we  con- 
template is  sure  to  be  successful,”  Denis  Daly 
said.  “ You  see  author  and  artist  will  consult 
em-h  other.  I shall  not  be  in  danger  of  illus- 
trating some  other  meaning  than  yours." 

“ The  serial  will  run  for  eighteen  months,  won’t 
it?”  Mr.  Lacy  asked.  “During  that  time,  at 
least,  the  flock  is  safe  to  fly  together,  for  we  all 
have  an  interest  in  each  of  you.” 

“And  after  that  time,”  Stella  said,  “there 
is  great  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  we  must 
play  our  parts  on  the  same  stage.  We  are  bound 
to  follow  out  our  ’respective  careers  in  London. 
Where  else  can  we  go  to  succeed — to  live,  even  ?” 

“ We  needn’t  ask  where,  because  we  would 
none  of  us  try  it  if  we  were  told.  Look  at  the 
eminent  author  of ‘Clogging  his  Wheels;’ don’t 
you  wish  you  knew  how  he  did  the  trick  with  that 
book,  Miss  Hayes?” 

“Miss  Hayes  wins  by  honors,”  Mr.  Warren 
said,  lounging  up  to  the  group. 

“ He  will  forget  presently  that  Stella  is  a lady, 
and  will  congratulate  her  on  being  a scholar  and 
a gentleman,”  a casual  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Lacy’s  remarked. 

“You’re  wrong  there,”  that  gentleman  replied. 
“ There  are  two  things  that  Warren  never  for- 
gets— himself  and  the  presence  of  a lady.” 

Those  bright,  happy  days— bright  in  spite  of 
many  clouds,  happy  in  spite  of  many  disappoint- 
ments! Well-watched,  well-applauded  work 
must  always  be  a delightful  thing  to  the  young. 
In  the  case  of  artists  “the  labor  they  delight  in 
physics  pain,”  undoubtedly. 

That  guild  was  a very  pleasant  one.  It  was 
one  of  intense,  keen  sympathy,  and  unselfish 
good-will.  We  read  and  repeated  all  that  was 
kindly  said  about  each  other.  We  prognostic- 
ated brilliant  successes  for  each  other.  We 
would  have  worked  and  sacrificed  for  each  other, 
had  need  been  ; and  as  there  was  no  need  for  us 
to  work  and  sacrifice  for  each  other,  we  made 
merry  together,  and  said  kind  things  about  each 
other’s  probable  destinies.  On  the  whole,  we 
were  kinder  for  our  brightness,  and  brighter  for 
our  kindness  toward  each  other;  and  if  our 
lives  were  rather  feverish,  and  our  customs  fitful, 
there  was  nothing  unhealthy  about  either. 

It  was  a very  sunshiny  period  ; and  it  passed. 

It  is  not  two  years  since  we  met  and  talked  as 
though  we  were  to  go  on  meeting  in  the  same 
way  for  the  next  ten  years — and  now  we  are  all 
scattered.  Denis  Daly,  the  best  liked  of  them 
all,  the  one  who  had  made  his  mark  the  earliest 
in  life  and  worn  his  laurels  the  most  modestly, 
is  beyond  us  all  now,  far  above  even  what  we 
had  prognosticated  4br  him — buried  in  the  Nor- 
wood Cemetery.  And  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
little  band  that  declared  itself  to  be  like  heaven, 
in  that  “in  it  there  was  no  marrying  or  giving 
in  marriage,”  are  “wedded  wives”  and  husbands 

The  destinies  of  all  are  rather  different  to  what 
was  then  imagined  for  them.  Kate  Arden  and 
Charles  Selwyn  have  thrown  in  their  lots  to- 
gether, and  she  fulfills  the  onerous  duties  of  wife 
as  well  as  she  did  those  of  admired  beauty. 
Stella  has  married  a clergyman,  whose  flock 
feeds  in  a sequestered  spot  far  out  of  reach  of 
the  sound  of  the  roar  of  Piccadilly. 

As  for  myself!  Well,  I find  it  hard  some- 
times to  realize  that 

“Some  are  married,  some  are  dead.” 


TALKING-MACHINES. 

A distinction  between  the  honest  and  the 
deceptive  in  these  contrivances  deserves  to  be 
noted.  There  have  been  some  so-called  talking 
and  singing  machines  in  which  the  talking  and 
singing  really  came  from  human  lips,  under  such 
circumstances  as  led  the  audience  to  believe  that 
mechanism  produced  the  sounds.  We  know 
very  little  about  Roger  Bacon’s  speaking  head ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  ma- 
chine were  ever  produced  at  all,  the  sounds  emit- 
ted came  from  human  lips.  A famous  exhibi- 
tion, called  the  Invisible  Girl,  was  a deception 
in  which  much  ingenuity  was  displayed.  In  this 
machine  there  was  a girl  or  lady  concerned,  who 
did  the  talking  and  singing,  and  who  was  invisi- 
ble to  the  audience ; the  deception  consisted  in 
leading  the  visitors  to  suppose  that  she  was  in  a 
small  globe  suspended  in  mid-air.  There  were 
four  upright  posts,  united  at  top  by  four  horizon- 
tal rails,  like  the  frame-work  of  a table.  Bent 
wires,  springing  up  from  the  posts,  converged  to 
an  ornamental  centre ; and  from  these  wires  was 
suspended  a hollow  copper  ball,  with  four  trump- 
et-mouths on  four  sides.  This  was  all  the 
visitors  saw.  Any  person  wishing  to  propose 
a question,  spoke  it  into  one  of  the  trumpet- 
mouths  ; and  presently  afterward  an  appropriate 
answer  came  from  ail  the  four  mouths.  The 
voice  was  so  soft  that  it  seemed  to  come  from 
a very  young  and  diminutive  being  indeed — a 
fairy,  an  invisible  girl.  French  and  Italian  were 
spoken  by  the  voice  as  well  as  English ; witty 
and  lively  remarks  were  made,  as  well  as  ques- 
tions answered ; and  songs  were  beautifully  sung 
in  silvery  tones.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  an  attractive  exhibition ; and  as  there  were 
means  of  verifying  the  fid  It^tHttlS^ISbtt  j'uched 


nothing  whatever,  except  four  ribbons  by  which 
it  was  suspended,  the  surprise  felt  was  great. 
The  facts  of  the  case  were  these:  One  of  the 
posts  was  hollow,  as  were  two  of  the  rails ; and 
there  were  openings  in  the  rails  just  opposite  two 
of  the  trumpet-mouths.  In  an  adjoining  room 
was  a lady  seated  at  a piano-forte ; a very  small 
opening  in  the  partition  between  the  two  rooms 
enabled  her  to  see  what  was  going  on ; while  a 
concealed  tube  was  carried  from  a point  near  the 
level  of  her  ear  to  the  hollow  part  of  the  machine, 
beneath  the  floor.  Sounds,  as  we  know,  travel 
very  easily  through  tubes;  and  thus  the  ques- 
tioning, the  answering,  the  singing,  and  the 
piano-forte  playing,  were  transferred  from  room 
to  room.  When  a spectator  asked  a question, 
speaking  at  one  of  the  trumpet-mouths,  the  sound 
was  reflected  from  the  trumpet  back  to  the  open- 
ing in  the  horizontal  rail,  which  opening  was 
neither  seen  nor  suspected  by  the  audience ; it 
went  down  the  rail,  under  the  floor,  and  into  the 
adjoining  apartment,  where  the  lady  heard  it ; 
and  the  sounds  in  the  opposite  direction  were 
similarly  conveyed.  The  sound  became  so  al- 
tered in  character  and  intensity  by  this  process 
of  transmission  as  really  to  seem  to  come  from 
the  ball ; and  when  an  answer  was  given  to  a 
question  expressed  in  a whisper,  the  impression 
was  very  strong  that  the  answer  really  came  from 
the  ball. 

But  the  more  interesting  contrivances  are 
those  in  which  the  sounds  are  really  produced 
by  a mechanism  of  pipes,  bellows,  keys,  vi- 
brating reeds,  etc.  Musical  instruments  have 
in  some  cases  been  played  with  surprising  suc- 
cess by  such  means,  involving  the  expenditure 
of  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  time,  pa- 
tience, and  ingenuity  in  devising  the  requisite 
arrangements.  Vaucanson’s  flute-player  was  a 
wonderful  example  of  this  kind,  it  was  a life- 
size  figure,  dressed  in  the  ordinary  fashion  of  his 
day  (about  1730),  and  standing  on  a pedestal, 
both  figure  and  pedestal  being  full  of  delicate 
machinery,  essential  to  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chine. When  wound  up  with  a key,  the  figure 
played  real  music  on  a real  flute.  Air  was  pro- 
jected ft-om  the  mouth  to  the  embouchure  or 
mouth-hole  of  the  flute;  and  the  force  of  the 
current  was  varied  to  suit  the  loudness  or  soft- 
ness of  different  passages,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ent pitch  of  their  octaves,  the  opening  between 
the  lips  being  varied  to  assist  in  producing  the 
desired  effects.  The  fingers,  made  of  some  elas- 
tic material,  stopped  the  holes  in  the  proper  or- 
der for  producing  the  several  notes.  The  ma- 
chine was  constructed  to  play  a certain  number 
of  tunes,  beyond  which  its  powers  did  not  extend. 
Soon  afterward  the  same  clever  mechanician 
produced  his  automaton  flageolet- player.  The 
flageolet  had  only  three  holes;  and  so  diverse 
was  the  intensity  of  wind  required  to  produce  all 
the  notes  of  a tune,  with  such  limited  means,  that 
the  pressure  varied  from  one  ounce  for  the  low- 
est note  up  to  fifty-six  pounds  for  the  highest. 
Another  of  his  productions  was  his  automaton 
pipe  and  tambour  player ; the  figure  of  a shep- 
herd, standing  on  a pedestal,  played  nearly  twen- 
ty minuets  and  country-dances  on  a shepherd’s 
pipe  held  in  the  left  hand,  at  the  same  time  play- 
ing on  a tambour  (a  kind  of  hybrid  between  a 
tambourine  and  a small  drum)  with  a stick  held 
in  the  right  hand.  Maelzel's  automaton  trump- 
eter, exhibited  about  sixty  years  ago,  was  quite 
a .triumph  of  ingenuity.  A figure,  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  a trumpeter  of  Austrian  dragoons, 
when  wound  up  by  a key,  played  the  Austrian 
Cavalry  March,  and  a inarch  and  allegro  by 
Weigl,  on  a trumpet,  and  w as  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra,  the  sounds  of  the  trumpet  being  admi- 
rably produced.  Then,  his  dress  being  changed 
to  that  of  a French  trumpeter  of  the  Guard,  the 
figure  played  the  French  Cavalry  March,  all  the 
signals,  a march  by  Dussek,  and  an  allegro  by 
Pleyel.  When  we  consider  the  numerous  modi- 
fications of  pressure  with  which  the  lips  of  a 
trumpeter  touch  the  small  end  of  the  trumpet, 
the  production  of  such  results  by  machinery  is 
certainly  surprising.  Soon  after  Maelzel’s  time 
Maillardet  produced  an  automaton  piano-forte 
player.  The  figure  of  a lady,  seated  at  a piano- 
forte, played  no  less  than  eighteen  tunes,  keep- 
ing on  for  an  hour  when  once  wound  up ; the 
machinery  was  laid  open  at  intervals  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  it  was  really  mechanism  that 
played.  The  white  keys  or  natural  notes  were 
pressed  with  the  fingers  in  the  usual  way,  but 
the  flats  and  sharps  were  produced  by  pressing 
on  pedals  with  the  feet.  The  inventor  succeeded 
in  making  this  lady  more  graceful  in  her  atti- 
tude and  movements  than  is  generally  the  case 
with  automata.  Somewhere  about  1820  there 
was  an  exhibition  of  two  automaton  flute-players 
in  London ; the  two  figures  played  eighteen  du- 
ets, which  must  have  required  a vast  amount  of 
interior  mechanism. 

Wolfgang  von  Kempelen,  inventor  of  the  far- 
famed  automaton  chess-player,  constructed  a 
talking  figure  which  cost  him  a large  amount  of 
thought,  time,  and  inventive  ingenuity.  First 
he  made  experiments  with  tubes  and  vibrating 
reeds,  which  enabled  him  to  imitate  the  sound 
of  the  Continental  “a,”  like  our  “ah;”  then, 
with  a tube  and  a hollow  oval  box  hinged  like 
the  jaws,  he  produced  the  sounds  of  “a,”  “o,” 
“ ou,”  and  an  imperfect  “ e ;”  then  he  succeeded 
with  the  consonants  “p,”  “m,”  and  “1,”  and 
afterward  a few  others ; but  there  were  some 
consonants  or  sounds  which  he  never  succeeded 
in  imitating.  Having  combined  the  results  of 
his  researches,  he  constructed  a head,  which  con- 
tained the  requisite  wind- tubes  and  vibrating 
reeds,  and  a bust  provided  with  some  kind  of 
bellows.  Thus  armed,  his  automaton  could 
pronounce  the  words  “opera,”  “astronomy,” 
“Constantinople,”  “vous  etes  mon  amie,”  “je 
vous  aime  de  tout  mon  coeur,”  “Leopoldus  se- 
enndus,”  and  “ Romanum  imperator  semper  Au- 
gustus.” These  words  were  spoken  when  the 
machine  was  wound  up,  without  any  player  be- 


ing required  to  press  upon  keys  and  pedals. 
Tubes  to  imitate  nostrils  produced  “m”  and 
“n;”  a funnel  and  a reed  changed  “s”  into 
“z,”  “sch,”  and  “j;”and  there  were  various 
pieces  of  mechanism  to  imitate  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully the  movements  and  action  of  mouth, 
lips,  teeth,  tongue,  palate,  glottis,  lungs,  etc. 
Altogether,  it  was  what  the  chess-player  was  not 
— really  an  automaton. 

Professor  Willis  and  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone 
some  years  ago  devoted  a good  deal  of  attention 
to  this  matter;  not,  of  course,  for  any  exhibi- 
tion purposes,  but  to  analyze  the  production  of 
vocal  sounds  in  a scientific  way.  Sir  Charles 
showed  the  results  of  his  experiments  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  British  Association.  Pro- 
fessor Willis  separated  all  the  sounds,  whether 
letters  or  exclamations,  emitted  in  speaking,  into 
three  groups,  which  he  called  mutes,  sonants, 
and  narisonants.  Doctor  Rush,  of  Philadel- 
phia, preferred  a classification  into  tonic  inono- 
thongs,  tonic  diphthongs,  subtonics,  and  aspira- 
tions. Willis,  leaving  consonants  untried,  made 
experiments  in  the  mode  of  producing  vowel 
sounds  by  mechanism.  With  an  air  chest,  vi- 
brating reeds,  and  cavities  and  tubes  of  different 
kinds,  he  produced  a great  variety  of  sounds. 
One  curious  result  of  his  experiments  was,  that 
with  the  same  apparatus,  drawn  out  gradually 
in  length,  he  could  produce  in  succession  all  the 
vowel  sounds  which  are  heard  in  such  English 
words  as  “see,”  “pet,”  “pay,”  “past,”  “pan,” 
“caught,”  “no,”  “but,”  “book,”  “boot;”  we 
find,  in  effect,  that  the  lips  protrude  more  and 
more  as  this  series  advances ; and  this  supplies 
a noteworthy  confirmation  of  the  views  held  on 
this  matter  by  the  experimenter. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Every  day  the  most  shocking  reports  reach  us  con- 
cerning the  atrocities  practiced  in  this  fierce  European 
struggle.  Now  it  is  the  Prussians,  who  ruthlessly 
murder  the  helpless  inhabitants  of  some  defenseless 
village  and  deliberately  fire  their  dwellings ; again  it 
is  the  French,  who  show  barbaric  ferocity  toward 
wounded  prisoners,  and  recklessly  assassinate  every 
one  they  fancy  a spy.  From  both  sides  come  similar 
details  of  hideous  deeds  from  which  our  thoughts  turn 
shudderingly  away.  Whether  these  details  arc  exactly 
correct  in  special  cases  it  is  impossible  to  know ; nor 
would  the  correctness  of  them  necessarily  prove  the 
Prussians  or  the  French  to  be  more  barbarous  in  their 
warfare  than  other  nations  called  civilized  have  been. 
The  truth  is  that  all  war  is  demoralizing,  and  leads 
naturally  to  wanton  atrocities  and  unrestrained  crime. 
Wherever  war  rages  there  also  rage  the  worst  and  vilest 
human  passions— not  in  the  hearts  of  all  engaged  in 
the  strife,  but  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes,  whose  bet- 
ter feelings  are  smothered  by  hardships,  unnatural  ex- 
citements, and  the  constant  sight  of  carnage  and  blood- 
shed. And  not  only  during  war  do  extraordinary  cru- 
elties and  crimes  prevail,  but  there  comes  an  after-tide 
of  reckless  deeds  equally  fearful.  Ever  since  our  civil 
war  a marked  disregard  of  human  life  and  all  rights  of 
person  and  property  has  been  apparent  among  certain 
classes.  Who  can  begin  to  estimate  the  long  train  of 
evils  consequent  upon  this  French  and  Prussian  con- 
flict? 

The  peculiar  power  of  recollecting  faces  possessed 
by  Superintendent  Jourdan,  and  hie  knowledge  of 
physiognomy,  were  valuable  to  him  in  his  detective 
business.  Once  coming  in  contact  with  an  old  confi- 
dence operator,  Jourdan  looked  at  him  a moment,  and 

said,  “Your  name  is ?”  The  man  said,  “Yes.” 

“I  have  not  seen  you  for  twelve  years;  where  have 
you  been  to  ?”  The  man  replied,  “ I was  in  the  State 
prison  for  five  years,  and  was  in  California  until  a 
week  ago.”  “ You  know  how  to  leave  the  city,”  said 
Jourdan;  “if  you  are  in  town  to-morrow  night  you 
will  travel  to  Sing  Sing  on  the  lightning  express.” 
The  man  left  the  city  the  following  day. 

Many  trite  sayings  have  been  uttered  about  Octo- 
ber, as  well  as  concerning  all  the  other  months.  How 
much  credit  is  to  be  given  them  is  a matter  of  specu- 
lation. If  there  is  not  more  truth  than  poetry  in  the 
following,  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
sayings : 

“October  warm  with  certain  speed 

Makes  February  cold  indeed/’ 

“If  there  is  in  October  much  frost  and  wind, 

January  and  February  both  mild  you’ll  find; 

But  when  in  the  autumn  the  weather  is  clear, 

The  cold  wind  full  soon  will  appear.” 

“ Much  rain  in  October,  much  wind  in  December.  ” 
“October  thunder-storms  plainly  say, 

Changeable  weather  whiter  wul  stay.” 

“ Do  not  let  October  flies 

Lead  you  to  expect  warm  skies.” 

“In  October  the  thunder,  though  sounding  drear, 

Than  that  of  February  is  better  to  hear.” 

There  is  an  enormous  traffic  carried  on  between  the 
two  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  delay  caused  by 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  bridges  of  boats, 
which  form  the  only  means  of  communication,  is  very 
troublesome.  Tunneling  by  the  ordinary  method  is 
not  to  be  thought  of,  as  the  water  is  extremely  deep, 
with  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  mud  at  the  bottom.  En- 
gineers of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  are  not 
to  be  lightly  baffled,  and  Mr.  Haddon,  chief  engineer 
to  the  Turkish  government,  has  suggested  a means 
of  solving  the  problem.  He  proposes  to  suspend  or 
float  a tunnel  at  about  36  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  allowing  uninterrupted  passage  to  vessels  of 
the  largest  tonnage.  The  tunnel  is  to  be  a wrought- 
iron  tube  about  10  feet  in  diameter  and  1200  feet  long. 
It  would  weigh  about  600  ton9 ; maximum  weight  of 
any  train  400  tons ; concrete  and  lining,  to  overcome 
the  buoyancy  of  the  tube,  1700  tons ; water  displace- 
ment, 2700  tons.  Chains  of  great  strength  will  neu- 
tralize the  upward  strain  when  the  train  is  not  pass- 
ing. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  in  October,  1869, 4720  patients  have  received 
treatment. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  American  Board, 
in  1810,  by  the  General  Association  of  Congrcgation- 
alists  in  Massachusetts,  the  Presbyterians  were  invited 
to  join  its  mission  work.  They  labored  harmoniously 
together  until  the  separation  of  the  Old  and  New 
School  in  1837.  After  that  the  New  School  Presby- 
terians alone  joined  in  labor  with  the  Congrcgation- 


alists.  Since  the  recent  great  Presbyterian  reunion, 
merging  Old  and  New  School  in  the  same  organiza- 
tion, the  latter  have  felt  it  expedient  to  withdraw  from 
the  American  Board,  not  from  any  dissatisfaction,  but 
simply  because  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Board,  in 
their  judgment,  specially  claims  their  services.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  in  Brooklyn  this 
matter  was  fully  discussed,  and  the  separation  effected 
with  friendly  reluctance  to  parting,  but  with  the  most 
cordial  good-humor  and  honorable  generosity. 

All  contributions  to  the  German  Sanitary  Fund  are 
transported  free  of  expense  by  the  Austrian  railroads. 

“The  Holy  War  of  1870,”  is  the  title  of  a volume 
which  is  being  issued  by  a German  publisher. 

When  Minister  Washbume  w as  compelled  to  aban- 
don his  residence,  situated  on  the  Avenue  de  l’lmpera- 
trice,  he  moved  into  a house  in  the  rear  of  the  Made- 
leine. He  abandoned  all  his  furniture  and  valuables 
—according  to  report— including  a fine  portrait  of 
President  Grant. 

A charge  of  2000  francs  is  made  by  the  balloon  com- 
pany for  conveying  a passenger  out  of  Paris. 

A new  mitrailleuse  has  been  tested  in  the  presence 
of  a special  committee  at  Vincennes.  It  is  worked  by 
steam,  and  capable  of  projecting  balls  during  twenty 
or  thirty  hours  consecutively  without  becoming  heat- 
ed. A machine  of  two-horse  power  is  sufficient  for  an 
implement  of  twenty  barrels.  The  range  is  about  the 
same  as  the  Chassepot.  The  inventor  has  offered  to 
make  200  of  them  in  eight  days. 

The  harvest  in  Germany  this  year  has  been  gath- 
ered largely  by  German  women,  assisted  by  men  too 
old  or  too  young  to  join  the  army. 

When  the  Italian  army  invaded  Rome,  the  Papal 
troops  were  ordered,  in  case  they  should  be  repulsed, 
to  concentrate  around  the  Vatican.  And  when  the  hour 
for  capitulation  had  evidently  come,  Pope  Pius  was 
standing  in  the  great  red  hall  of  the  Vatican,  surround- 
ed by  his  special  friends,  among  whom  was  Cardinal 
Antonelli.  During  the  five  hours  of  the  conflict  his 
Holiness  did  not  betray  unusual  emotion.  In  appear- 
ance he  was  calm,  and  even  gay.  He  walked  up  and 
down  the  hall,  occasionally  stopping  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows to  look  on  the  scene  without  Occasionally  he 
knelt  and  prayed.  Once  he  suddenly  started  from  his 
knees,  and  asked  anxiously  whether  there  was  any 
danger  of  shells  falling  on  the  Vatican.  Count  Di  Car- 
pegna  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Pope  to 
inform  him  that,  in  General  Kanzler’s  opinion,  resist- 
ance was  no  longer  possible.  The  Pope  looked  at  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  and,  after  a few  minutes’  silence,  said : 
“Your  Eminence  was  right;  it  can  not  be  helped.  I 
have  been  abandoned  by  Catholic  Europe,  and  I must 
yield.  Never  mind.  My  glorious  predecessor,  Pius 
VI.,  and  myself  were  once  forced  by  the  revolution  to 
leave  this  palace,  but  we  both  returned.  Revolution- 
ary Italy  and  her  revolutionary  King  surround  me  and 
the  GEcumenical  Council  with  their  bayonets.  I must 
yield.”  Turning  then  to  Count  Di  Carpcgna,  he  said: 
“Go  and  tell  General  Kanzler  to  capitulate;  make 
haste.” 

Not  long  ago  a Russian  bishop  visited  this  city.  He 
had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Alaska,  with  authority 
over  all  the  Greek  churches  in  the  United  States. 
Services  will  soon  be  held  in  this  city  by  a clergyman 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  bishop  will  be  permanent- 
ly settled  in  Alaska.  There  is  a Greek  chapel  in  New 
Orleans,  in  wliich  city  is  quite  a large  population  of 
Russian  Greeks  and  Moldavians  from  the  Danubian 
provinces.  In  San  Francisco  there  is  about  the  same 
number  of  believers,  and  also  a chapel,  while  in  Alaska 
the  dominant  faith  is  that  of  the  Russian  empire. 

Not  long  ago  a case  of  goods  waB  sent  from  Mil- 
waukee to  this  city,  addressed  to  Mile.  Bousson,  a 
member  of  the  French  Subscription  Committee  in 
aid  of  the  wounded  of  the  French  armies.  A letter 
accompanied  the  donation,  announcing  that  the  donor 
would  himself  arrive  here  in  a few  days.  Subsequent- 
ly he  came— a patriotic  old  Frenchman,  M.  Claude  by 
name,  who  for  many  years  has  resided  in  this  country. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  His  family  are  now  in  Metz,  and  he  has 
been  a comrade  of  Bazaine.  Still  full  of  enthusiasm, 
he  has  sailed  to  devote  his  last  strength  to  the  defense 
of  his  country. 

Some  singular  cases  come  to  the  knowledge  of  sur- 
geons  in  the  German  military  hospitals.  One  man 
was  struck  by  a ball,  which  lodged  in  the  internal 
arch  between  the  skull  and  the  brain.  He  is  well  in 
health,  can  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  well,  but  can  not 
move  about,  as,  if  he  does,  he  feels  the  ball  rolling  in 
his  head. 

Jenny  Lind  is  singing  in  London  in  aid  of  the  fund 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  armies. 

Madame  Seebach  has  offered  to  assist  at  a matinee 
to  be  given  in  aid  of  the  fair  under  the  auspices  of  the 
German  Ladies’  Association  for  assisting  the  sufferers 
by  the  w ar. 

A French  National  Bazar  is  to  be  opened  the  latter 
part  of  this  month  in  aid  of  the  French  wounded. 
Great  sympathy  is  manifested  on  all  sides  for  those 
who  have  been  wounded  by  the  chances  of  war,  or  who 
are  enduring  hunger  and  privation  in  consequence  of 
this  desolating  scourge. 

From  Cassel  it  is  announced  that  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon desires  to  exchange  Wilhelmshohe  for  the  palace 
of  Bellevue  at  Cassel.  He  feels  himself  inconvenienced 
by  the  cold  and  the  wind  prevailing  at  Wilhelmshohe, 
owing  to  its  elevated  situation. 

From  the  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa  come 
brilliant  stories  of  abundance  of  valuable  stones  being 
found,  which  are  a fortune  to  the  fortunate  discover- 
ers. The  fields  seem  immense  and  inexhaustible. 
Parties  arriving  there  sign  the  miners’  laws,  and  are 
allowed  to  choose  a certain  portion  of  land  for  them- 
selves. The  diamonds  are  bright  even  in  their  rough 
state,  and  easily  distinguished  from  other  bright 
stones. 

A company  is  being  organized  whose  efforts  will  be 
to  make  ice  next  summer  more  abundant,  and  conse- 
quently cheaper,  than  it  has  been  during  the  past  sea- 
son. Land  has  already  been  purchased  on  the  Hudson 
a few  miles  above  Catskill,  and  an  ice-house  is  being 
built  which  will  hold  60,000  tons  of  ice,  and  this  is  to 
be  rcadyjo  that  the  w'ork  of  storing  can  commence  by 
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MONTGOMERY,  ALABAMA. 

This  city  is  on  the  Alabama  River,  and,  from 
its  central  position,  was  first  selected  bv  the 
Southern  people  as  the  capital  of  the  seceded 
States.  It  is  a place  of  considerable  importanc  e 
in  the  cotton  trade,  large  amounts  being  shipped 
down  the  river  to  Mobile. 

The  Capitol  building  occupies  a commanding 
site,  and  is  conspicuous  from  the'  surrounding 
country.  The  streets  are  wide  and  dusty,  sug- 
gestive of  the  least  interesting  portions  of  Wash- 
ington. High  banks  rise  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  cut  into  picturesque  gullies,  or  stretch- 
ing like  a wall  for  miles,  adown  which  the  cotton 
bales  are  pitched  to  the  steamers  below,  as  well 
as  the  cord-wood  required  to  feed  the  furnaces. 


FRENCH  PROVINCIAL  SOLDIERS 
IN  PARIS. 

The  Garde  National  Mobile  of  France  is 
composed  of  those  young  men  who,  from  the 
year  1867,  have  escaped  from  military  service, 
either  through  having  drawn  a lucky  number 
in  the  conscription,  or  through  insufficiency  of 
height,  being  the  only  son  of  a widow,  or  some 
other  exemption,  and  of  those  who,  drawing  an 
unlucky  number,  were  rich  enough  to  pay  for  a 
substitute.  They  are  termed  “Moblots,”  and 
the  duration  of  their  term  of  service  is  five  years. 
But  few  exceptions,  and,  except  for  special  rea- 
sons, no  substitutes  are  allowed.  One  member 
of  a family,  however,  may  replace  another,  al- 
ways providing  that  the  remplafant  is  not  more 
than  forty  years  old. 

The  Parisian  Moblots  were  the  first  called  out 
in  the  present  war,  and  a large  camp  was  accord- 
ingly allotted  to  them  at  Chalons.  Finding, 
however,  that  camp  life  was  not  so  comfortable 
and  easy  as  they  had  at  first  supposed,  the  Mo- 
blots began  to  murmur,  and  were  therefore  trans- 
ferred to  the  camp  of  St.  Maur,  almost  under  the 
walls  of  their  beloved  capital.  Here  they  calm- 
ed down  a little,  but,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Prussians,  were  removed  into  Paris  itself. 

The  provincial  Moblot  is  a far  different  being 
from  his  Parisian  brother.  Unused  to  the  lux- 
uries and  enervating  amusements  of  the  capital, 
he  is  much  more  suited  to  endure  hardships,  and 
far  less  disposed  to  grumble  at  them.  Accus- 
tomed, also,  to  respect  his  cure,  and  to  regard  his 
maire  as  infallible,  he  does  not  possess  that  tur- 
bulent and  irreconcilable  spirit  so  unfortunately 
characteristic  of  the  Parisian  populace,  and  thus 
is,  as  a rule,  respectful  and  obedient  to  his  supe- 
riors. Besides,  in  many  cases,  the  excitement 
of  visiting  and  residing  in  Paris,  and  of  seeing 
and  examining  those  wonders  of  which  he  has 
heard  so  much  from  his  soldier  cousin,  and  of 
which  he  has  read  such  stirring  descriptions  in 
the  Petit  Journal,  has  overcome  his  disgust  at 
leaving  his  native  province,  even  if  his  patriotism 
and  determination  to  expel  the  invader  had  not 
already  been  sufficient  to  check  any  such  discon- 
tented thoughts. 

The  behavior  of  the  Garde  Mobile  in  the  re- 
cent skirmishes  round  Paris  has  been  admirable ; 
and  this  carries  out  another  of  General  Trochu’s 
pet  theories,  so  ably  set  forth  in  his  “L’Armde 


GENERAL  STEWART  L.  WOODFORD. — Photographed  by  Roc ic wood. — [See  Paoe  690.) 


Fran<;aise,  ” namely,  the  non-superiority  of  veter-  session  of,  and  fairly  established  themselves  in,  a 

an  over  young  soldiers.  In  a skirmish  atVillc-  shop  in  the  Rue  Lafayette,  which,  as  it  bore  the 

juif  on  September  19,  the  Mobiles  were  reported  now  superfluous  inscription  of  "‘Boutique  a 

to  have  4 4 fought  most  bravely,  with  the  steadiness  Louer,  ” was  immediately  appropriated  as  a con- 
ofold troops, ’’while  the  Zouaves — those  boasted  venient  residence  for  the  time  being.  There 

heroes  of  the  French  army — ran  away  almost  at  they  are  making  themselves  at  home,  and  enjoy- 

the  commencement  of  the  affair.  Indeed,  the  ing*  themselves  while  they  can,  with  the  genuine 

Moblots  are  now  as  much  relied  on  as  they  were  soldier’s  philosophy.  Some  are  eating  at  a table 

formerly  laughed  at,  and  certainly  the  readiness  improvised  out  of  the  counter,  another  is  being 

and  aptitude  with  which  they  have  learned  the  shaved  by  a good-natured  comrade,  others  are 

several  military  exercises  are  simply  marvelous.  reposing  outside,  while  the  sentry  on  duty  looks 

The  illustration  on  page  692  represents  a de-  amusingly  conscious  of  the  important  trust  con- 

tachment  of  provincial  Moblots  having  taken  pos-  fided  to  him. 


GENERAL  TROCHU  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  GUARD. 

The  review  of  the  Parisian  National  Guard, 
held  by  General  Trochu  a few  days  before  the 
final  closing  of  the  gates  of  Paris,  may  well  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  stir- 
ring spectacles  on  record.  For  the  first  time  for 
twenty  years  Paris  appeared  openly  and  power- 
fully armed. 

The  review  was  hardly  a review  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  for  there  was  no  manoeuvring, 
and  not  even  a march  past,  the  whole  affair  par- 
taking much  more  of  the  nature  of  a demonstra- 
tion. The  troops  drawn  up  -in  line  extended 
from  the  Place  de  la  Bastile,  through  the  Bou- 
levards to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  the  bat- 
talions which  arrived  late  were  stationed  down 
the  side  streets.  The  variety,  and  in  many  cases 
the  insufficiency,  displayed  in  the  equipment  of 
this  army  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  plainly  showed  with  what  patriotic  haste 
the  government  had  armed  them.  There  were 
but  very  few  old  regiments,  and  the  new  were 
easily  distinguishable  by  the  determined  air  with 
which  they  manipulated  their  weapons.  Many 
regiments,  however,  were  entirely  composed  of 
workmen,  who,  having  formerly  served  in  the 
army,  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  drill 
and  the  routine  of  military  manoeuvres.  Some 
were  armed  with  the  old  muzzle-loader,  others 
with  transformed  carbines  furnished  with  the 
sword-bayonet,  others  with  the  tabatihre,  and  a 
select  few  with  the  Chassepot.  All,  however, 
were  armed,  but  few  had  uniforms,  many  wear- 
ing only  the  kepi , and  some  not  even  that. 

About  noon,  General  Trochu,  mounted,  and 
in  field  costume,  followed  by  a small  staff,  and 
M.  Tamisier,  the  new  Commander  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  arrived  at  the  Place  de  la  Bastile. 
He  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  loud 
were  the  shouts  of  “Vive  Trochu,”  intermin- 
gled, of  course,  with  4 4 Vive  la  Rdpublique,  ” as  he 
passed  up  the  line,  acknowledging  with  his  kipi  the 
thousands  of  salutes  that  welcomed  him — the  usu- 
al mode  of  saluting,  by-the-by,  being  a hat  whirled 
round  on  the  top  of  a bayonet.  Many  of  the  muz- 
zles, however,  were  ornamented  with  large  bou- 
quets, giving  a strange  variety  to  the  scene. 

Another  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  review 
was  the  almost  total  absence  of  spectators — there 
were  none  to  look  on.  All  the  available  popula- 
tion of  Paris  was  in  arms.  Behind  the  ranks 
there  were  a few  women  and  children,  and  from 
one  or  two  of  the  neighboring  houses  handker- 
chiefs might  be  seen  fluttering.  Some  ladies,  it 
is  true,  threw  down  from  their  windows  bouquets 
tied  up  with  tricolored  ribbon  as  the  General  pass- 
ed, but  this  tvas  all.  'The  44  ride  past”  over,  the 
troops  dispersed  to  their  several  quarters,  many 
to  take  their  station  on  the  ramparts,  where  sen- 
tinels had  already  been  posted. 

How  different  was  this  inspection  of  unuui- 
formed,  undisciplined,  and  all  but  unarmed  troops 
to  one  of  the  old  reviews  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
when  Napoleon  III.,  attended  by  a brilliant 
staff',  of  whom  but  few  now  remain,  would  put 
his  favorite  Zouaves  or  Cent  Gardes  through  their 
paces  in  the  sight  of  thousands  of  admiring  Pa- 
risians! And  now!  It  seems  hardly  credible 
that  this  was  but  three  months  ago. 
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THE  LATE  GENERAL  ROBERT  E.  LEE.— [See  Page  691.] 


THE  LATE  SUPERINTENDENT  JOURDAN.— [Photographic  bt  Bogardus.] 


ment,  held  one  of  the  most  important  places  of 
trust  in  the  municipality.  The  story  of  his  offi- 
cial life  is  too  well  known  to  be  retold  here  ; and 
it  is  sufficient  praise  to  say  of  him  that  he  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  all  parties,  and  was  sincerely 
hated  and  feared  by  the  criminal  classes. 


BALLOONS  IN  WARFARE. 

On  our  first  page  this  week  we  give  a repre- 
sentation of  the  departure  of  M.  Gambetta  and 
two  American  gentlemen  from  Paris,  in  bal- 
loons, of  which  we  gave  a brief  account  in  our 


FULTON  MARKET  OYSTER  STANDS. 

Our  sketch  represents  lunch  hour  at  one  of  the 
Fulton  Market  oyster  stands.  A large  propor- 
tion of  the  guests  are  ladies,  who  have  acquired 
an  appetite  in  the  arduous  pursuit  of  shopping. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  JOURDAN. 

The  death  of  Superintendent  Jourdan,  whose 
portrait  we  give  on  this  page,  deprived  New  York 
of  the  services  of  an  efficient  and  thoroughly  hon- 
est man,  who,  as  manager  of  the  Police  Depart- 
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HELMBOLD’8 

FLUID  EXTRACT  BUCHU 


SPENCERIAN 

Double  Elastic 


These  Pena  are  of  superior  English  manufacture, 
and  combine  Elasticity  of  Action  with  Smoothness  of 
Point,  and  are  a nearer  approximation  to  the  real 
SWAN  QUILL  than  any  thing  hitherto  invented. 


Contains  all  the  valuable  properties  of  the  plant  in  a highly-concentrated  form,  and  is  much  prized  by  the 
medical  profession  as  a positive  remedial  agent  for  diseases  immediately  connected  with  the  bladder,  kid- 
neys, and  urinary  organs,  as  well  as  for  organic  weakness  and  extreme  prostration. 


For  sale  by  all  first-class  Stationers. 
tjr  SAMPLK  CARD,  containing  all  tht 
1 1 mi  m berm,  artistically  arranged  and  securely  in- 
closed, sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  CENTS. 
Address 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR,  & CO., 

138  & 140  Grand  St.,  New  York. 


EACH  SONG  HAS  A PIANO  ACCOM- 
PANIMENT. Price  FIVE  CENTS  each. 
The  whole  Twenty  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Please  order  by  the  Numbers. 

No.  159.  Good-by,  John. 

177.  Jog  along;,  Boys. 

196.  Laugh  while  You  Can. 

100.  Go  it  while  You’re  Young. 
150.  I’ll  Ask  My  Mother. 

209.  I Saw'  Esau  Kissing  Kate. 
89.  Nothing  Else  to  Do. 

84.  Bell  goes  Ringing  for  Sarah. 
194.  The  Crulskeen  Lawn. 

1 32.  Hamlet,  Prinee  of  Denmark. 
106.  Never  Mind  the  Rest. 

8 7.  Paddle  Y our  Ow  n Canoe. 

29.  Vp  in  a Balloon. 

39.  The  Flying  Trapeze. 

61.  The  Lancashire  Lass. 

14.  Little  Maggie  May. 

9.  Champagne  Charlie. 

5,  Not  for  Joseph. 

1.  Captain  Jinks. 

108.  Tommy  Dodd. 

Address  BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher  of  Hxlf-Dimk  Misio, 

24  Beekman  St.,  New  Yo.k, 


LEA  & PERRINS’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

SAUCE. 


HOTTENTOTS  SEEN  GATHERING  BUCHU  LEAVES 

AT  THE 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE, 

FOR 

H.  T.  HELMBOLD,  Druggist, 

594  BROADWAY,  New  York. 

QyT  Beware  of  Counterfeits. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

“We  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  recommend 
Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines  to  all  per- 
sons who  may  be  wanting  an  article  so  useful  as 
a Sewing  Machine.  After  an  experience  of  ten 
years,  we  are  not  only  able  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence of  their  usefulness,  hut  also  of  their  great 
superiority  over  all  other  machines  that  we  have 
tried  in  our  establishment. 

“ These  Sewing  Machines  have  three  advant- 
ages of  great  importance  — rapidity  of  motion, 
adaptation  to  a great  variety  of  work  and  mate- 
rial, and  little  or  no  expense  for  repairs.” — Sis- 
ter Mart,  Sister  of  Charity , Providence  Nun- 
nery, Montreal. 


PRONOUNCED 


Extract  of  a letter  from 
a Medical  Gentleman 
at  Madras  to  his 
Brother  at  Worcester, 
May,  1851 : 

“Tell  Lea  & Perrins 
that  their  Sauce  Is 
highly  esteemed  in 
India,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most 
wholesome  Sauce 
that  is  made.” 


CONNOISSEURS 


National  types  of  female 

REALTY.  — Portraits  of  13  Nationalities; 
Personal  Beauty,  how  attained ; Lady  Astronomers, 
with  portraits ; How  to  Study  Men ; “ What  Can  I Do 
Best  ?”  or,  Choice  of  Pursuits ; Peter  Cooper,  Charles 
Dickens,  Madam  Ritchie,  and  others,  given  in  the  Rich 
and  Racy  Annual  of  Phrenology  and  Physiognomy 
for  1371,  now  ready.  Only  25  cents,  first  post. 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


and  applicable  to 

EVERY  VARIETY 


The  advertiser,  having  been  permanently  cured  of 
that  dread  disease,  Consumption,  bv  a simple  remedy, 
is  anxious  to  make  known  to  his  fellow-sufferers  the 
means  of  cure.  To  all  who  desire  it,  he  will  send  a 
copy  of  the  prescription  used  (free  of  charge),  with  the 
directions  lor  preparing  and  using  the  same,  which 
they  will  find  a sure  Cube  for  Consumption,  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  <ftc. 

Parties  wishing  the  prescription  will  please  address 
Rf.v.  EDWARD  A.  WILSON, 

1C5  South  Second  Street,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y. 


At  the  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Dinner,  and  Supper 
Table,  it  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  and  zest  to 
Soups,  Fish,  Hot  or  Cold  Joints,  Fowl,  Game,  <fcc. 

The  universal  demand  and  excellence  has  led  to 
many  imitations  of  LEA  & PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS, 

1 Union  Square  and  30  South  William  Street, 
Special  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


PANIC -STRUCK  BEAUTY. 

It  is  a terrible  shock  to  a charming  woman — 
indeed,  to  any  woman — to  find  that  her  teetlt  are 
* ‘ beginning  to  go.  ” Never  will  any  human  being 
who  uses  the  fragrant  Sozodont  make  that  dis- 
covery. 


SLEEP— Peaceful,  Calm  — SLEEP. 

CHLOR  ALINE. 

Indorsed  by  the  best  medical  minds  of  Europe  and 
America  as  the  only  harmless  substitute  for  Opium, 
Morphine,  Laudanum,  and  all  other  poisonous  narcot- 
ics used  for  producing  sleep.  Price  50  cents  and  $1 
per  bottle.  Send  for  Circnlar  containing  medical  in- 
dorsements. T.  DE  WITT  HAVANA,  Proprietor, 

81  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


PARSONS  6l  CO. 

Offer  a large  stock  of  this  most  superb  of  all  hardy 
evergreen  flowering  plants,  with  a large  assortment 
of  other 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  CAMELLIAS,  &c. 

For  Catalogues,  address  at 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  frequently  iu  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  40  inches  Bust  Measure,  aud  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER' liEING  PRINTED  ON  EACH 
SEPARATE  PIEOE  OF  THE  PATTERN,  SO  88  tO  be  adjusted 

by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready: 

WATTEAU  STREET  SUIT No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

WALKING  SUIT “ 26 

COUNTRY  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

SEA-SIDE  COSTUME “ 32 

SUMMER  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 

TRAINED  EVENING  DRESS “ 38 

TRAINED  STREET  SUIT “ 40 

NILSSON  WALKING  SUIT “ 42 

POLONAISE  WALKING  SUIT “ 44 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 

prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Niue  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00.  No  patterns  separated  or  exchanged. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Pleasure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


“ Spalding's  Glue" — no  well-regulated  family 
will  be  without  it. — [Cow.] 


1(io  AAA  SOLD.—  Magic  Photographs.  Wonder- 
lUl/jUUU  fill  and  curious.  They  please  every  body. 
25  cents  a package ; 5 packages,  $1.  W.  C.  WEMYSS, 
3 Astor  Place,  N.  Y.  The  Library  of  Love,  50  cents. 


DRUNKENNESS  Boston,  Mass.,  cun 

the  most  helpless  cases.  Send  stamp  for  evidence. 


A History  of  Watch  - Making,  illustrated 
with  fine  engravings,  and  containing  very  valu- 
able and  useful  information  to  all  watch  wearers 
and  watch  buyers,  will  be  sent  to  any  one,  post- 
paid, by  addressing  Howard  & Co.,  No.  785 
Broadway,  New  York.  (Please  state  that  you 
saw  this  notice  in  Harper's  Weekly .) — [Com.] 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS 


TEEMS  FOE  1871, 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year  . . . , $4  00 
Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year  ....  4 00 
Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year  ....  4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s  Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year, 
$10  00 ; or  any  two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every 
Club  of  Five  Subscribers  at  $4  00  each , in  one  remittance ; or,  Six  Copies  for  $20  00,  without 
extra  copy. 


“THE  ARLINGTON,”  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Tuis  new  and  beautiful  hotel  has,  since  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  been  redecorated  and  greatly  im- 
proved. The  proprietors  are  determined  that  it  shall 
surpass,  in  beauty  and  equipment,  any  hotel  iu  the 
country.— [Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[For  Prospectuses  and  particulars  for  Remitting  Moneys,  Postage,  &c.,  see  next  page.] 


For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  St  Tan, 

Use  PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION. 
It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold  by  Druggists. 
Depot,  49  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


1500  DISTRESSING  CASES  OP' 

CONSUMPTION 

Cured  without  medicine.  A grateful  mother  will 
cheerfully  send  the  remedy  free  to  any  one  afflicted. 
Address  Mrs.  C.,  care  of  Gen.  Wilcox,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


CST  Harper’s  Magazine,  besides  being  profusely  illustrated,  contains  nearly 
Double  the  Amount  of  Matter  furnished  in  either  The  Galaxy , The  Atlantic , 
Lippincott,  or  Scribner.  It  exceeds  in  about  the  same  ratio  any  English  Magazine 
of  the  same  general  class,  such  as  Blackwood ’ Fraser , Macmillan , Temple  Bar , 
Belgravia , or  The  Comhill. 

OgpT  Persons  desiring  to  renew  their  Subscriptions  to  Harper’s  Periodicals 
will  much  oblige  the  Publishers  by  sending  in  their  Names  as  early  as  convenient 
before  the  Expiration  of  their  present  Subscriptions.  This  will  obviate  the  delay 
attendant  upon  re-entering  names  and  mailing  back  Numbers. 

fggT  New  Subscribers  will  be  supplied  with  either  Harper’s  Magazine,  Har- 
per’s Weekly,  or  Harper’s  Bazar,  from  the  present  time  to  the  aid  of  the  year 
187 1,  for  Four  Dollars. 

New  York,  Oct.  22,  1870. 


want  every  young  lady  to  read 

MARION  BERKLEY, 

By  LAURA  CAXTON. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  published. 
$1  50  buys  it  at  the  Bookstores,  or  by  Mail. 

LORING,  Publisher,  Boston. 


Something  urgently  needed  by  every  body.  Call 
and  examine,  oriSamules  sent  (postage  paid)  for  Fifty 
Cents  that  retail  easily  for  Ten  Dollars. 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  181  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


estb.  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  m 

| It  (ft  SAPOLIO, 

JfefyrljPpL  For  General 

* Household  purposes 

IS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  THAN  SOAP. 


RENEW  N0W.T33SS8MS 

of  Harper’s  (44),  sent  a year  for  $5  50.  This  offer  good 
Up  to  December  next.  Send  to 

S.  R.  WELLS,  889  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


^ a Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


October  29,  1870.] 
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To  the  Ladies  of  the  United  States. 

Call  for  the  WRIGHT  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S 

alpaca  hiuids 

in  the  following  Celebrated  Brands,  and  use  no  other. 
Stearns;  Gold  Band— warranted  Rill  0 yards. 

Stearns'  XXX-in  Nos.  29, 49,  63, 65,  69,  T3, 81,  and  86. 

The  Finest  and  Best  ever  Made  in  this  Country. 
Wright  Mfg.  Co.’s  Best  Crown  Alpaca— 6 yards. 

“ “ Oriental  Alpaca — 

u <>  ••  Popular  Nog.  29, 49, 53, 69,  "3, 81,  and  S5. 

«*  ••  “ Mixed  and  Fancy  Plaid  Braids. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  who  keep  the  Best  Quality. 
A.  W.  STEARNS,  Treasurer, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


“COMING  TO  THE  PARSON,” 


A Group  of  Statuary 
by  John  Rogers,  is 
now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price  $15. 

This  and  other 
groups,  suitable  for 
Wedding  Presents  or 
Ornament,  will  be  de- 
livered, with  all  * 


1 be  sent  west  of 
here  by  freight,  and 
. discount  allowed  in 
ompensation.  Send 
_ >r  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue and  Price-List  to 


JOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


LINDEN  PARK,  STATEN  ISLAND. 

BEST  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  WORLD. 
CHARMING  HOMES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 
Lots,  $60  and  upward— payable  $10  monthly.  30 
cents  saved  daily  will  pay  for  a $100  Lot  in  12  months. 
600  ALREADY  SOLD. 

Free  Excursions  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 
Send  for  Free  Tickets,  Maps,  &c.,  to  Office  of  Lin- 
den Park  Lot  Association, 

37  Park  Row,  World  Building. 
Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS, 

F.  E.  SUIRE  & CO., 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 


N.  W.  Cor.  FOURTH  & VINE  STS., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

DEPOT,  18  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


PIONEERS  OP  AMERICA.  — A new  and 

elegant  $3  Engraving,  1 1-2x2  feet,  mounted 
on  roller  and  prepaid,  is  given  free  to  all  new 
subscribers  to  the  popular  family  paper,  ‘‘THE 
STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER.”  The  “ Ban- 
ner” is  a splendid  8-page  paper,  overflowing  with  Rich, 
Rare,  and  Racy  Reading.  It  exposes  swindling,  and 
saves  its  readers  MONEY.  75  cents  secures  it 
till  1872,  and  engraving  GRATIS.  Specimen  for 
Stamp.  Address  “STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER,” 
Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


STEEL  PENS. 

American  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y„  will 
disj^eofONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first -class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
or  will  take  from  $4  to  $20  monthly  until  paid. 

ST.E1!BSPTI?0NS  and  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  $25 
k-1 ' to  $600  each.  A stock  of  over  10,000  pictures  al- 
ways on  hand  to  select  from.  Made  and  for  sale  by 
QuratN  & Co.,  924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel- 


phia; 5 Dey  St.,  New  York.  Pric 
Manual  of  88  pages  on  application. 


Priced  and  Illustrated 


[BEST  STORY  PAPER  in  the 
Wokld.  Sold  every  where. 
6 cents.  $3  a year.  A $5 
Prize  to  every  Subscriber. 
Send  two  stamps  for  speci- 
men copy.  Boston,  Mass. 


r D.  WILSON  A CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y„  fur- 
• uish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 
Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  aud  their  reputation  for  time  and 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendations. Prices: — Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  flue  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  flue  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents'  and  ladies’  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— A'.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  COLLINS  Ac  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St.  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


$9000  of  the  PATRONS’  FUND  of  Fourth  Series  now  ready  for  Distribution.  For  a List  of  the 
Numbers  drawn,  address  THE  WASHINGTON  MEDALLION  PEN  CO.,  11  College  Place,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 


CE0.H.THOMAS 


Painted  by  his  friend  and  comrade,  Gen. 
S.  W.  PRICE,  the  soldier-artist. 

Beautiful  Picture!  Perfect  Likeness! 
Speaks  for  itself ! Size  18x22  inches. 

Address  R.  W.  CARROLL  & CO.,  Pub- 
lishers, 117  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


50  Cents  to  15  per  Evening,  at  Home ! 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  profitable  employment 
to  Men  and  Women  at  their  homes.  One  person  in 
each  locality  throughout  the  United  States  can  engage 
in  this  business  at  great  wages.  We  send,  free,  full 
particulars  and  a valuable  sample,  which  will  do  to 
commence  work  on.  Any  person  seeing  this  notice, 
who  wants  profitable,  permanent  work,  should  send 
us  their  address  without  delay. 


PCJiLISHKD  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

SW~  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

AN  INDEX  to  HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes  I.  to  XL.:  from  June,  1850,  to 
May,  1870.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

THE  UNITED  ST  A TES  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
A ND  TA  RIFF  LA  W (passed  July  13, 1870),  togeth- 
er with  the  Act  imposing  Taxes  ou  Distilled  Spirits 
and  Tobacco,  aud  for  other  purposes  (approved  July 
20, 1868),  and  such  other  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  Internal  Revenue  as  are  now  in  effect; 
with  Tables  of  Taxes,  a copious  Analytical  Index, 
aud  full  Sectional  Notes.  Compiled  by  Horace  E. 
Dresser.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1 00. 

TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.”  New  Edition.  With 
Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  Svo,  Paper,  75 
cents.  ( Uniform  with  “ Tom  Brown's  School  Days.") 


E.  C.  ALLEN  Ac  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

more  first-class  Agents  to  sell  our  LAWS  OF 
HEALTH.  One  of  our  Agents  lately  reports  a 
commission  of  over  $300  in  three  weeks.  One  lady 
made  in  four  days  last  month  $60  40.  Send  for  a pri- 
vate circular.  Address  W.  J.  HOLLAND  & CO., 

Springfield,  Mass.,  or  Chicago,  III. 


AGENTS!  READ  THIS! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  Week  aud  expeuses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderful  inven- 
tions. Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Mai  shall,  Mich. 


jy  “ Tom  Brown's  School  Days"  and  “ Tom  Brown 
at  Oxford,"  in  One  Volume,  Svo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

WILLSON’S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER: 
on  the  Original  Plan  of  the  School  and  Family  Se- 
ries ; embracing,  in  brief,  the  Principles  of  Rhetoric, 
Criticism,  Eloquence,  and  Oratory,  ns  applied  to  both 
Prose  and  Poetry.  The  whole  adapted  to  Elocu- 
tionary Instruction.  By  Maroics  Willson.  12mo, 
$140.  _ 

FRENCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC;  combining 
a Complete  System  of  Rapid  Computations,  with 
Correct  Logic  of  the  Solutions  of  Problems  and  the 
Analyses  of  Processes.  By  Joun  H.  Frenou,  LL.D. 
12mo,  50  cents.  _ 


$50!)  PER  WEEK 

Can  be  made  by  parties  who  are  wide-awake,  without 
interfering  with  other  business.  Address  JAMES 
ROOD  Ac  CO.,  636  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ments  to  responsible,  energetic  parties  who  will  give 
assurauceof  their  desire  to  develop  the  Company's  busi- 
ness. The  Company  offer  a first-class  machine,  adapt- 


ed for  all  kinds  of  work,  for  $40.  The  Bartlett  Revers- 
ible Sewing  Machine  Co.,  817  Broadway,  New  York. 

MEN  and  AYOMEN  wanted  to  sell  onr  New 
Books — Dr.  Hall’s  “Guide  Board,”  “How 
Women  fan  Make  Money,”  and  other  Illus- 
trated Works.  Send  stamp,  stating  experience.  D.  E. 
FISK  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  MoKINNEY  & MAR- 
TIN,  1308  Chestnnt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Publishers. 

NTS,  at  $95  per  month,  to 
y patent  for  making  Apple-Butter  with- 
out apples  or  cider.  It  costs  only  seven  cents  a quart, 
and  can  be  made  in  thirty  minutes.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample,  particulars,  and  to  insure  employment.  Ad- 
dress G.  GEHR,  Slieriuaiigdalc,  Fa. 

A DAY ! 40  new  articles  for  Agents.  Sam- 
ples  sent  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 

i AGENTS  WANTED. -Samples  sent 
1 free,  with  terms  to  clear  from  $ 5 to  $ 1 0 
per  day.  Two  entirely  new  articles,  salable  as  flour. 

N.  H.  WHITE,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


(££0  A WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a new  business. 
Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 

£30  PER  WEEK.— Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 
U>  Samples  free.  C.  W.  DENNIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EVERYMAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  aud  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  Information  abont  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


SCOTT'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
ST  A TES.  From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the 
Year  1870.  By  David  B.  Scott.  Maps  and  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  $1  50. 


CHARLES  DICKENS:  The  Story  of  his  Life.  By 
the  Author  of  “ The  Life  of  Thackeray.”  Portraits 
taken  at  various  times,  and  Views  of  his  Residences. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents.  

DICKENS'S  SPEECHES,  LETTERS,  and  SA  YINGS. 
Speeches,  Letters,  aud  Sayings  of  Charles  Dickens. 
To  which  is  added  a Sketch  or  the  Author  by  George 
Augustus  Sala,  aud  Dean  Stanley’s  Sermon.  8vo, 
Paper,  60  cents. 

2'ff~  The  two  above  works,  bound  in  One  Volume,  Svo, 
Cloth,  $1  50.  _ 

THE  GENIAL  SHOWMAN.  Being  Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  of  Arteinus  Ward,  and  Pictures  of  a 
Showmau’s  Career  in  the  Western  World.  By  Ed- 
ward P.  Hingston.  Two  Illustrations.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 76  cents.  


ROBERTSON’S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  Ac.  Life,  Letters, 
Lectnres  ou  Corinthians,  and  Addresses  of  Fred- 
erick W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton,  1847-1S53.  With  Portrait  on 
Steel.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  840  pages,  large 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50 ; Half  Calf,  $3  25. 


ROBERTSON'S  SERMONS.  Sermons  preached  at 
Brighton  by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son, the  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  838  pages,  large  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60;  Half 
Calf,  $3  25. 


FRESH  NOVELS, 

rUUI.ISlIKD  BY 

HARPEll  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

ESTELLE  RUSSELL.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Pri- 
vate Life  of  Galileo.”  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

THE  HEIR  EXPECT  A NT.  By  the  Author  of  “ Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,”  “ Kathleen,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  60 
cents.  


DON’T  BE  WITHOUT  IT  !— “ Godey’s  Lady’s 
Book  Receipts.”  Edited  by  S.  Annie  Frost. 
The  work  of  thousands  of  bnpy  fingers,  and  published 
at  the  thousands’  request.  Price  $2  00.  Sold  every 
where,  or  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  price. 

EVANS,  STODDART,  & CO.,  Philadelphia. 


. > WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 

10  hours,  without  nsing  drugs.  For  circular,  address 
F.  L SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


OXYGENIZED  AIR,  a cure  for  Scrofula,  Ca- 
tarrh, aud  Consumption.  Send  address  for  pam- 
phlet to  • Dr.  C.  L.  BLOOD,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD.  By  Charles 
Diokens,  Author  of  “ Bleak  House,”  “ Hard  Times,” 
“Christmas  Tales,”  Ac.,  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

A DANGEROUS  GUEST.  By  the  Author  of  “Gil- 
bert Rngge,”  “A  First  Friendship,"  &c.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents.  

CHARLES  READE'S  NOVELS,  COMPLETE.  Har 
per’s  Library  Edition.  Complete  in  3 Vole.,  8vo, 
Green  Morocco  Clcfch,  $6  50  per  set. 

Hard  Cash. — Grijkth  Gaunt. — It  is  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend. — Txive  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long.— Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place..— Foul  Play.— White  Lies.— Peg  Wof- 
fington, Christie  Johnstone,  and  Other  Stories.— The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

W.  M.  THACKER  A Y'S  NOVELS,  COMPLETE.  Har- 
per’s Library  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Au- 
thor. Complete  in  3 Vols.,  8vo,  Green  Morocco 
Cloth,  $6  60  per  set. 

Vanity  Fair.— Pendennis.— The  Virginians. — The 
Nev>comcs.—The  Adventures  of  Philip.— Henry  Es- 
mond.— Lovel  the  Widower. 


A MICROSCOPE  magnifying  500  times,  by  mail  for 
35  cents.  W.  CARPENTER.  77  Nassau  St..  N.Y. 


HiRPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


The  youug  lady  who  buys  a single  number  of  Har- 
ter’s Bazar  is  made  a subscriber  for 
life.— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

A REPOSITORY  OF 

FASHION,  PLEASURE,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

Harter’s  Bazar  has  gained  a success  the  most  rap- 
id aud  wonderful  ever  known  iu  the  auuals  of  journal- 
ism, and  is  recoguized  as  the  best  aud  most  attractive 
family  paper  ever  issued.  As  an  illustrated  chronicler 
of  Fashion  it  is  without  a rival  iu  this  country.  By  a 
special  arraugemeut,  iuvolviug  great  expeuse,  with 
the  publishers  of  the  Berliu  Bazar— the  leading  jour- 
nal of  fashion  in  Europe — its  fashion-plates  are  pub- 
lished iu  New  York  simultaneously  with  their  appear- 
ance in  Berlin  aud  Paris. 

A large  portion  of  the  Bazar  is  every  week  devoted 
to  instructive  and  entertaining  reading-matter— Sto- 
ries, Poems,  Biographical  Sketches,  aud  Gossip.  The 
Editorial  articles  are  always  spiev,  aud  cover  every 
topic  of  social  interest.  No  effort  and  no  expeuse 
will  be  spared  to  permanently  secure  for  this  journal 
the  victory  which  it  has  won  so  rapidly,  aud  which  it 
so  well  deserves. 

Cut  paper  Patterns  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
in  Harter’s  Bazar,  outside  the  regular  Supplement, 
graded  to  fit  any  figure  from  30  to  46  inches  bust  meas- 
ure, with  the  names  aud  directions  for  putting  togeth- 
er printed  on  each  separate  piece  of  the  pattern,  will 
be  sent  by  the  Publishers  prepaid  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  Twenty-five  Cents  aud  bust,  measure.  The  same 
patterns  cost  sixty  cents  in  gold  in  Paris.  Dressmak- 
ers supplied  with  the  entire  set  of  nine  sizes  at  $2  00. 
Newsdealers  supplied  at  the  usual  discount.  In  or- 
dering, please  specify  the  number  of  Bazar  containing 
suit  and. send  bust  measure. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse.  lllustraUons. 


“A  complete  Pictorial  History  of  the  Times." 

Harper’s  Weekly. 

Harter's  Weekly  Is  an  illustrated  record  of,  and 
a commentary  upon  all  the  important  events  of  the 
time.  Due  attention  is  also  given  to  topics  of  especial 
aud  local  interest  The  best  artists  in  the  country  are 
constantly  engaged  in  the  department  of  Illustration, 
aud  the  Publishers  are  also  largely  indebted  to  photog- 
raphers in  all  tiie  large  cities  of  America,  Europe, 
aud  the  East  for  prompt  and  valuable  contributions. 

As  a Literary  Journal,  Harter’s  Weekly  is  recog- 
nized as  the  only  illustrated  newspaper  which  has 
ever  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

The  Editorial  matter  of  Harter's  Weekly  consti- 
tutes one  of  its  most  prominent  features;  it  includes 
weekly  articles  upon  National  Politics,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, and  Miscellaneous  topics. 

Published  Weekly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


The  most  popular  Monthly  iu  the  world.— N.  Y.  Ob- 
server. 

The  Best  Monthly  Periodical,  not  in  this  country  alone, 
hut  iu  the  English  language. — The  Press,  Phila. 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

The  Forty-first  Volume  of  the  Magazine  closes  with 
the  November  No.  Its  success  hitherto— unrivaled  l>y 
that  of  any  other  monthly  periodical  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica—has  been  due  to  the  popular  character  and  variety 
of  its  contents;  to  the  enterprise  of  its  Publishers  in 
securing  for  its  pages,  at  any  cost,  the  best  literary 
contributions  of  English  aud  American  writers ; to 
its  profusely-illustrated  articles  of  Travel  and  Explo- 
ration; to  the  promptness,  authenticity,  and  popular 
treatment  of  its  papers  upon  scientific  subjects,  upon 
the  mechanical  improvements  of  the  age,  aud  upon 
current  topics;  ana  to  the  variety  aud  interest  or  its 
special  Editorial  Departments— to  which  recentlv  a 
new  one  has  been  added,  viz.,  the  Monthly  Scientific 
Record.  The  elements  upon  which  the  past  success 
of  the  Magazine  has  depended  will  still  continue  to  lie 
its  leading  characteristics  ; and  its  Publishers  are  con- 
fident that  with  increased  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  reading  public  they  will  be  able  to  enhance  even 
its  present  popularity. 

Harter's  Magazine  contains  from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red per  cent,  more  matter  than  any  similar  periodical 
issued  in  the  English  language.  Thus  the  ample  space 
at  the  disposal  of  its  Publishers  will  enable  them  to 
treat  fully  of  all  the  topics  embraced  in  their  plan. 
Published  Monthly,  with  profuse  Illustrations. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  and 
BAZAR. 

Harter’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harter’s  Wrkki.v,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harpkr’sWkkklv,  and  Harter’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 

t wo  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Wrkki.v  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepny  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  t he 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  curreut  Volume,  aud  back  Numbers  will  he  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  he 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  ihe  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  he  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harter  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  

Terms  tor  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Manazine.— Whole  Page,  $500  ; Half  Page, 
$250 ; Quarter  Page,  $150— eacii  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $3  00  per  Liue,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line ; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar. — $1  00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


[October  29,  1870. 


NEW  STYLES 

Mason  & Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs,  Resonant, 

WITH  IMPROVEMENTS  Patented  June  21  and  Aug.  23, 1870. 


The  NEW  STYLES  are 
now  ready,  containing  the 
important  improvements  for 
which  pateutB  were  granted 
in  June  and  August  last. 
They  will  be  found  to  sur- 
pass all  previous  produc- 
tions in  rich  and  beautiful 
qualities  of  tone. 

A further  REDUCTION 
OF  PRICES  is  made  this 
mouth  in  several  styles. 

W The  CABINET  OR- 
GANS made  by  this  com- 
pany are  of  such  universal 
reputation,  in  Europe  and 
America,  that  few  will  need 
assurance  of  their  superior- 
ity. They  have  uniformly 
been  awarded  highest  pre- 
miums at  Industrial  Exhi- 
bitions, and  are  declared  the 
Be6t  Instruments  of  tub 
Class  by  musicians  gener- 
ally. 

A NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE,  with  full  in- 
formation, is  ready,  and  will 
be  6ent  free  to  any  one  de- 
siring it. 


Warerooms,  596  Broadway,  New  York ; 154  Tremont  Street,  Boston! 


JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  BOOT  ON  THE  RIGHT  LEG. 


138  Sc  140 
FULTON  ST. 
New  York. 


For  Gentlemen, 
For  Ladies, 

For  Boys, 

For  Misses. 


GLEASON’S  Noiseless  Argand  Gas  Burners;  also, 
a Kerosene  Argand  Burner,  giving  tbe  finest  ar- 
tificial lights  in  the  world.  Still  as  daylight.  Circulars 
free.  Agents  wanted.  136  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


CLOTHING 

WAREHOUSES, 


Overcoats,  $6. 
Overcoats,  $8. 
Overcoats,  $10. 
Overcoats,  $15. 
Overcoats,  $20. 
Overcoats,  $25. 
Overcoats,  $30. 
Overcoats,  $35. 
Overcoats,  $40. 
Overcoats,  $45. 


Winter  Suits,  $12. 
Winter  Suits,  $15. 
Winter  Suits,  $20. 
Winter  Suits,  $30. 
Winter  Suits,  $40. 
Winter  Suits,  $50. 
Boys’  Suits,  $6. 
Boys’  Suits,  $8. 
Boys’  Suits,  $12. 
Boys’  Suits,  $18. 


'OU  WANT  A COPY  OF 


COMIC  ALMANAC  for  1871. 

105  ILLUSTRATIONS  by  THOMAS  NAST. 

4 to,  78  pages.  Send  26  cents  for  it  to 
H.  K.  VAN  SICLEN,  Bibliopole,  133  Nassau  St.,N.Y. 


FREEMAN  A BIRR’S  stock  is  of  unparal- 
leled extent  and  variety.  It  embraces  Suits,  Over- 
coats, and  Clothing  of  every  description,  for  all  ages, 
and  all  classes  and  occasions. 

ORDERS  BY  LETTER.— The  easy  and 
accurate  system  for  Self-Measure  introduced  by  FREE- 
MAN & BURR  enables  parties  in  any  part  of  the 
country  to  order  Clothing  direct  from  them  with  the 
certainty  of  receiving  the  most  perfect  fit  attainable. 

RI  LES  FOR  SELF -MEASURE,  Sam- 
ples of  Goods,  Price-List,  aud  Fashion  Sheet  sent  free 
on  application. 


EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Union  Adams  & Co, 

No.  637  Broadway. 


f|-  ’iM/Ph  THE  IMPROVED 
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/ » f jU  \ stands  unrivaled  l For 

I V /uV  ¥ fl  stitching,  hemming, 

■ a H \V\A  p.  tucking,  felling,  quilt- 

binding, 

^2^T]2|P=“^~“^^thering9and sewing  on 
gathers,  it  is  unexcelled  f 
•TAGEN'TS  WANTED  in  every  County  in  the 
United  States  where  we  have  not  one  already  employed. 
For  particulars  address  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  0.;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


E.  E.  DUEKEE  & CO.’S 

CHALLENGE  SAUCE 


THE  ONLY  LADY'S  BOOK. 

Godey’s  Lady’s  Book. 

Published  by  L.  A.  GODEY  for  41  Years. 

14  Fine  Steel  Engravings  Every  Year. 

The  Only  Reliable  Colored  Fashion  Plates. 

Wood  Engravings  of  Fashions,  and  of  every 
article  useful  to  a Lady.  Model  Cottages, 
Drawing  Lessons,  Receipts  for 
Cooking,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Reading-Matter  by  the  Best  Lady  Authors 
of  the  Country. 


NEW  MODEL 


CARTRIDGE  REVOLVER. 

TheLightest  and  Best  in  the  World. 
W w®>ght  only  6 oz. ; Seven  Shot,  22-100 
H [few  ^Calibre.  Can  be  carried  in  the  vest 

pocket.  Address  ONION,  HAIGH,  & CORN- 
^^WALL,  Dealers  in  ALL  KINDS  OF  FIRE- 
ARMS, GUN  MATERIALS,  AMMUNITION,  FISH- 
ING TACKLE,  and  SPORTING  GOODS, 

18  AVarren  St.,  New  York. 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 


BEST  AMERICAN  SAUCE, 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  ENGLISH. 

For  enriching  Gravies,  and  for  im- 
parting a grateful  relish  and  zest  to 
Roast  Meats,  Steaks,  Cutlets,  Chops, 
Fish,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese,  and  all 
made  dishes.  

Sold  by  Dealers  In  First-Class 

Groceries  generally. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 
Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is, 
send  for  Price-List,  and  a Club  form  will  accompany 
it,  with  full  directions,  making  a large  saving  to  con- 
sumers and  remunerative  to  Club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


TERMS  FOR  1871. 

One  copy,  one  year $3  00 

Two  copies,  one  year 5 00 

Three  copies,  one  year 7 60 

Four  copies,  one  year 10  00 

Five  copies,  one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the 
person  getting  up  the  club,  making  six  copies.  14  00 
Eight  copies,  one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the 
person  getting  up  the  club,  making  nine  copies.21  00 
Address  L.  A.  GODEY, 

N.  E,  Corner  Sixtli  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Philadelphia. 


HESS  SHIRTS, 

TIES,  SCARFS,  AND 

UNDERGARMENTS, 

THE  OLDEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE, 
and  the  Cheapest. 

VAN  DERL1P  Ac  TAYLOR, 

No.  96  Bowery. 


SfiOO  Reward  Is  offered  by 
the  proprietor  of  Dr.  Sage’s 
Catarrh  Remedy  for  a case 
of  Catarrh  which  he  can  not 
cure.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  mail  for  So  cents. 
A pamphlet  ou  Catarrh  free. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
No.  133  Seneca  Street,  Buf- 
falo, N.  X 


| THE A- NECTAR 

IS  A PURE 

1 BLACK  TEA 

WITH  THE 

Green -Tea  Flavor 

WARRANTED 

TO  SLIT  ALL  TASTES. 


PRICED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  MANUALS  on  the 
following  subjects  sent  free : 

Part  1.— Mathematical  Instruments,  112  pages. 

Part  2 — Optical  Instruments,  64  pages. 

The  following  on  receipt  of  10  cents : 

Part  8. — Magic  Lanterns  and  Stereopticons,  88  pages. 
Part  4.—  Philosophical  Instruments,  64  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia; 5 Dey  St.,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  4939. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Thirty  Styles.  Prices : $100  to  $1000. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars,  sent  post 
paid,  on  application.  A thorough 

comparison  is  invited. 

S.  D.  & H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  subscriber  is  now  prepared  to  offer  such  in- 
ducements to  persons  of  either  sex  who  will  canvass 
for  the  sale  of  books  by  subscription  as  will  make  it 
more  lucrative  than  almost  any  occupation  now  open 
to  intelligent,  energetic,  and  persevering  effort.  The 
works  he  is  now  selling  through  Agents  are  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit.  Ministers,  students,  teachers, 
and  every  one  may  feel  that  they  are  spreading  truth 
while  engaged  in  their  circulation.  Let  all  who  are 
desirous  of  such  employment  apply  soon,  as  territory 
is  being  rapidly  taken.  For  particulars,  address 
AVERY  BILL, 

Care  of  Harper  & Brothers, 

331  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Noiseless, 

Link-Motion, 

Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

^ Challenges  the  world 
g in  perfection  of  work, 
B strength  and  beauty  of 
M stitch,  durability  of 
g|  construction,  and  ra- 
g piditv  of  motion. 

■ Call  and  examine; 

■ and,  for  agencies  and 
I circulars,  apply  at 

g 623  BROADWAY, 
= New  York. 


WOODWARD’S  NATIONAL  ARCHITECT. 

« a A 1000  Working  Drawings. 

Twelve  Dollars (Postpaid). 

aBKMA.  geo.  e.  woodward, 

- ' Publisher,  191  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

f SfflW  K I Few- Priced  Catalogue  of  all  books 
on  A rehiteeture,  A gricidture,  and 
- — 2 ■r  "wcffiS MP  Field  Sports,  mailed  free. 


iOUBLE’TIIICK 


00FING, 


This  Roofing  is  made  of  the  best  all-wool  felt,  dou- 
bled, and  is  prepared  by  saturation  with  a preservative 
compound,  and  all  ready  to  be  put  on  to  flat  or  steep 
roofs  and  cover  with  our  Quartz  Cement,  thus  making 
a cheap  and  durable  fire  and  weather  proof  roof,  at  an 
expense  of  less  than  $3  50  per  square.  It  can  be  put 
on  by  any  one,  needs  no  special  skill  and  no  wanning, 
except  in  cold  weather.  Fnll  directions  and  samples 
of  the  Double-thick  Roofing,  as  well  as  samples  of 
Patent  Building  Paper,  sent  free  to  any  address,  by 
ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago,  or 

B.  E.  HALE, 

22  & 24  Frankfort  Street,  New  York. 


A GENTS  WANTED  (8225  A MONTH)  by 
A the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MA- 
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THE  GERMAN  FAIR. 

A grand  fair  for  the  benefit  of  wounded  sol- 
diers within  the  German  lines  was  opened  re- 
cently in  the  hall  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Regi- 
ment, on  Broadway,  between  Thirty-fifth  and 
Thirty-sixth  streets.  It  is  arranged  with  great 
taste,  and  will  doubtless  produce  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  desirable  object  for  which  it  was 
designed.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  is  a mag- 
nificent Floral  Temple,  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
tration on  our  first  page.  There  are  eighteen 
tables  in  the  rooms,  profusely  laden  with  fancy 
and  usefuj  articles  of  every  description.  Be- 
sides the  tables  supplied  by  private  parties  in  this 
city,  there  is  one  belonging  to  the  Turnverein, 
one  from  Hoboken,  and  one  from  College  Point. 
On  the  opening  night  Mr.  William  Cullen 
Bryant  made  a very  interesting  address. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  November  5,  1870. 


ANNEXATION  BY  CONQUEST. 


in  a certain  sense  inconclusive,  is  it  not  a very 
much  more  satisfactory  method  than  a peremp- 
tory transfer?  The  latter  is  an  assertion  of 
one  of  the  old  rights  of  war,  as  they  are  called, 
which  have  been  set  aside  by  the  development 
of  the  very  public  opinion  of  which  we  were 
speaking,  and  which  protests  against  the  mere 
will  of  the  conqueror  as  a law  for  the  conquered. 

It  is,  again,  in  deference  to  this  public  opinion 
that  Count  Bismarck  has  sent  a dispatch  from 
Versailles  to  the  German  ministers  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  military  operations  in  France  is  not 
conquest,  but  such  a new  boundary  as  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  to  be  essential  to  the 
defense  of  Germany  from  French  incursions. 
To  this  security  Germany  is  entitled.  The 
whole  world  agrees  that  she  is  not  bound  to 
continue  exposed  to  French  invasions  and 
promenades  to  Berlin.  But  it  is  clear  that 
this  security  can  best  be  found  in  the  total  dem- 
olition of  the  fortresses ; and  that  no  “ recti- 
fication of  frontiers”  or  occupation  of  the  for- 
tresses can  do  more  than  exasperate  feeling 
until  it  produces  another  terrible  war. 


WE  have  more  than  once  remarked  the 
profound  regard  for  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world  which  has  been  constantly  evinced 
by  Germany  during  the  war.  Every  word  has 
been  spoken  and  every  act  done  as  in  the  con- 
scious presence  of  a great  and  just  arbiter. 
There  could  be  no  more  significant  sign  of  the 
immense  moral  progress  of  the  world,  for  it  is 
a tacit  admission  that  mere  force  conclusively 
settles  nothing ; that  every  result  produced  by 
powder  and  shot  must  be  ratified  by  reason,  or 
it  will  not  stand.  In  all  Count  Bismarck’s  dis- 
patches, therefore,  there  is  a tone  of  calmness 
which  is  almost  cruelly  satirical  upon  the  pas- 
sionate rhetoric  of  the  French  declarations. 
His  circular  to  the  German  legations  in  various 
countries  detailing  the  circumstances  of  his  in- 
terview with  Jules  Favre  has  been  published 
since  our  article  of  last  week  was  written.  Bis- 
marck’s account  of  the  interview,  like  that  of 
Jules  Favre,  is,  of  course,  ex  parte;  but  it  has 
an  air  of  great  probability.  His  demands,  as 
he  reports  them,  are  precisely  those  which  it 
was  universally  supposed  would  be  made  by 
Germany,  and  his  corrections  of  certain  repre- 
sentations of  M.  Jules  Favre  justify  them- 
selves. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  negotiations  is  faithfully  reported 
by  Count  Bismarck. 

There  can  be  as  little  that  they  will  be  con- 
sidered by  public  opinion  not  to  have  failed  by 
reason  of  the  extravagance  of  the  German  con- 
ditions. The  primary  topic  was  of  necessity  an 
armistice,  and  the  terms  proposed  were  not  ex- 
travagant. The  frontier  that  would  be  claimed 
as  a condition  of  peace  Bismarck  declined  to 
discuss  until  the  principle  of  cession  had  been 
publicly  conceded  by  France.  Whether  this 
cession  were  to  be  absolute  by  right  of  con- 
quest, or  to  be  referred  to  a vote  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, he  did  not  say.  But  he  denied  that  to 
cede  territory  would  humiliate  France.  It  was 
a demand  which  France  had  always  made,  and 
it  was  a result  of  all  modem  wars ; and  France 
could  not  urge  that  the  cession  would  dishonor . 
her  without  granting  that  she  had  dishonored 
other  nations.  Indeed,  all  the  argument  and 
the  precedent  were  with  Count  Bismarck.  But 
the  Count  did  not,  and,  of  course,  could  not, 
show  how  the  absolute  cession  of  territory  and 
population  would  tend  to  that  peace  of  feeling 
without  which  a treaty  is  but  a truce. 

“ Americus,"  a very  learned  and  able  corre- 
spondent of  the  Evening  Post,  recently  consider- 
ed the  whole  subject  of  the  plebiscitum.  Leav- 
ing aside  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  annex- 
ing any  French  territory,  and  assuming  annexa- 
tion to  be  essential  to  the  peace  of  Germany 
and  of  Europe,  he  shows  that  we  Americans 
have  five  times  extended  our  territory,  but  that 
neither  the  people  of  Louisiana,  of  Florida,  of 
California,  nor  of  New  Mexico  were  consulted, 
and  Texas,  as  an  independent  state,  was  ad- 
mitted by  treaty.  All  territorial  annexation, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  has  been  made  with- 
out the  plebiscitum;  and  “Americus”  forcibly 
asks  by  what  right  a majority  can  determine 
the  allegiance  of  the  rest.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly a great  deal  of  weight  in  such  suggestions. 
But  the  actual  question  must  be  determined  by 
the  circumstances.  Louisiana  was  undoubted- 
ly as  much  French  territory  as  Alsace  is  now, 
just  as  Washington  Territory  is  as  mufch  part 
of  the  domain  of  the  United  States  as  New 
York.  But  it  would  manifestly  be  much  easier 
for  the  government  to  lose  that  Territory  by 
friendly  cession  in  a time  of  peace  than  to  be 
forced  by  war  to  cede  New  York. 

But  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  an- 
nexation by  conquest  has  been  hitherto  the 
rule,  there  is  no  question  that  it  has  not  tend- 
ed to  the  permanence  of  peace.  Mr.  Seward 
did  not  care  to  have  a vote  taken  upon  the  isl- 
and of  St.  Thomas.  But  when  Denmark  in- 
sisted, and  the  vote  was  as  virtually  unanimous 
as  that  of  the  Roman  provinces  recently,  the 
proposed  cession  had  a moral  strength  which 
nothing  else  could  give.  It  is,  of  course,  a per- 
plexing question.  But  if  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Alsace  ought  not  to  determine  the 
allegiance  of  a minority,  should  the  arms  of  an 
enemy  determine  that  of  the  whole  ? Granting 
that  a vote  upon.  the  aubtecij  is  awkward,  and 


THE  TAMMANY  POLICY. 

We  showed  last  week  how  it  had  become 
the  duty  of  the  Republican  voters,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  to  throw  their  weight  against  the 
Tammany  Ring  by  supporting  the  anti-Tam- 
many  Democratic  nominations.  Since  then 
the  Republican  State  Committee,  at  a meeting 
attended  by  twenty-four  of  the  thirty-one  mem- 
bers, and  by  a vote  of  twenty-one  to  three, 
have  recommended  that  no  city  nominations 
be  made  by  the  Republican  party,  but  that 
those  of  the  independent  or  anti -Tammany 
Democrats  be  supported.  On  the  following 
evening  two  Conventions  of  the  party  were 
held.  That  of  the  Administration  Republic- 
ans cordially  approved  the  action  of  the  State 
Committee,  by  resolving  that  the  course  rec- 
ommended by  it  was  the  true  policy  of  the  par- 
ty, under  the  circumstances.  The  other  Con- 
vention, that  of  those  who  are  called,  from  their 
action,  Tammany  Republicans,  discussed  a res- 
olution virtually  censuring  the  State  Commit- 
tee, w hich  was  finally  referred,  and  a committee 
of  conference  with  the  other  body  was  ap- 
pointed. We  do  not  suppose  that  the  Admin- 
istration party  will  recede,  and  the  other,  hav- 
ing made  an  apparent  overture  of  harmony, 
will  probably  proceed  to  nominate  a full  ticket 
of  Republicans. 

It  is  a wise  old  maxim  in  war  to  find  out 
what  the  enemy  wants  you  to  do,  and  then 
avoid  it  with  energy.  The  enemy  is  anxious 
that  a Republican  ticket  shall  be  nominated  in 
the  city.  It  will  divide  the  opposition  and  se- 
cure the  victory  of  the  Tammany  Ring.  Is 
not  that  enough  for  any  Republican  ? Is  it 
the  mere  form  of  voting  a party  ticket  upon 
which  he  is  bent,  or  does  he  prefer  the  fact  of 
the  enemy’s  defeat?  Now  in  the  city  the  ene- 
my is  the  Tammany  Ring.  It  is  very  power- 
ful  and  very  crafty  and  unscrupulous.  And 
when  a Republican  discovers  that,  a vote  for 
the  regular  ticket  of  his  party  helps  the  Ring, 
ought  he  not  to  vote  differently  ? Moreover, 
it  is  not  a question  to  be  decided  by  an  equal 
dislike  of  the  managers  or  advocates  of  the  two 
policies.  If  a voter  distrusts  A,  who  is  con- 
spicuous upon  one  side,  as  much  as  B,  who  is 
equally  conspicuous  upon  the  other,  when  he 
sees  that  Tammany  prefers  one  of  them,  is  it 
not  enough  to  persuade  him  to  vote  for  the 
other  ? 

Every  Republican  knows  that  the  hope  of 
the  Tammany  leaders  is  to  carry  the  State  of 
New  York  by  manipulating  the  vote  in  the 
city  by  fraud  of  every  kind.  Should  they  suc- 
ceed they  will  press  Mr.  Tweed’s  Mr.  Hoff- 
man upon  the  next  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention as  the  most  available  Presidential  can- 
didate, who  is  sure  to  carry  his  owrn  State  and 
its  imposing  array  of  electoral  votes.  They 
wish  to  use  the  State  of  New  York  as  the  lever 
to  overthrow  the  Republican  national  ascend- 
ency, and  they  intend  that  the  city  shall  be  the 
fulcrum.  Does  any  Republican  wish  to  help 
them  ? If  he  does,  he  will  of  course  do  at  this 
election  precisely  what  the  Tammany  managers 
wish ; that  is,  he  will  support  the  Republican 
city  nominations  that  may  be  made.  If  he  does 
not — if  his  object  is  to  strike  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  movement  to  turn  over  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  the  party  which  connived  at  its  de- 
struction— he  will  refuse  to  divide  the  opposition 
to  the  Tammany  Ring. 


PRUSSIA  AND  NEUTRAL  RIGHTS. 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  the  Prus- 
sian Government  has  remonstrated  against  the 
sale  of  arms  and  material  of  war  in  this  country 
to  France.  The  same  remonstrance  has  been 
addressed  to  England,  and  apparently  with 
damaging  force,  by  the  Prussian  minister,  who 
points  out  that  the  British  Government  has 
changed  its  ground  upon  this  subject  during 
the  war,  and  that  its  present  position  is  incom- 
patible with  its  recent  conduct.  Upon  the  first 
point  the  Prussian  minister,  Bernstoff,  says 
that  when  complaint  was  first  made  of  such 
shipment  from  England  the  reply  was,  that 
there  could  be  interference  only  upon  positive 
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proof  of  the  traffic  ; and  that  when  such  proof 
was  offered  the  reply  was,  that  the  traffic  was 
lawful.  In  the  second  place,  he  says  that  in 
the  Danish-German  war  the  British  Govern- 
ment did  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms  and 
warlike  stores  intended  for  use  against  Den- 
mark. This  is  certainly  a statement  of  damag- 
ing force,  if  it  be  true.  But  there  is,  of  course, 
something  to  be  said  upon  the  other  side ; aud 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  circular  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  of  August  11,  1870. 

In  that  circular  Lord  Granville  says,  that 
“The  steps  taken  by  her  Majesty’s  Government 
have  been  strictly  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
and  with  the  principles  by  which  neutral  na- 
tions, including  Prussia  herself,  have  been 
guided  in  recent  wars.”  And  he  adds,  that 
no  neutral  power  can  decide  what  articles  are 
to  be  held  contraband  of  war,  nor  prevent 
their  exportation ; and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  belligerent  to  arrest  them  if  they  are  likely 
to  injure  him.  But  Lord  Granville  confuses 
his  case  by  stating  that  in  the  Crimean  war 
Prussia  herself  could  not  prevent  the  passage 
of  foreign  arms  through  her  territory  to  Russia, 
although  she  had  forbidden  it.  What  then? 
If  a state  is  not  bound  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion, as  Lord  Granville  claims,  why  should 
it  be  anxious  to  prevent  it?  That  he  is  cor- 
rect in  his  statement  of  the  British  law  is  un- 
deniable. “Historicus” — Mr.  Vernon  Har- 
court — said,  during  the  Alabama  debate, 
“ An  English  merchant  may  manufacture  can- 
non and  all  other  munitions  of  war  for  a bellig- 
erent, because  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  it.” 
The  late,  amendments  of  the  British  neutrality 
law  do  not  affect  this  right ; and  the  claim  of 
the  Prussian  minister,  that  the  export  of  arms 
and  material  from  England  to  F’rance  is  a 
breach  of  neutrality,  can  not  be  sustained  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  same  facilities  are  of- 
fered to  each  belligerent,  and  that  if  the  rule 
operates  more  severely  against  one  than  the 
other,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a rule  adopted  upon 
general  grounds,  and  without  regard  to  any 
particular  contest. 

The  position  of  this  country  upon  the  subject 
has  been  always  uniform,  and  Prussia  need 
only  to  be  referred  to  our  uninterrupted  tradi- 
tion. Hostile  expeditions  and  ships  of  war  are 
not  allowed  to  depart,  nor  to  be  fitted  out,  but 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  can  be  of  sendee 
only  when  they  reach  the  territory  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, we  freely  sell  and  take  the  risk.  Sec- 
retary Fish  declared  to  a foreign  minister  at 
Washington,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent war,  that  arms  and  warlike  material  had 
always  been  regarded  by  the  United  States  as 
articles  of  legitimate  commerce  by  neutrals; 
and  that  during  our  late  war  great  quantities 
of  such  articles  were  furnished  by  dealers  in 
England,  France,  and  Belgium  to  both  parties 
in  this  country.  It  is  very  plain  that  if  Prus- 
sia does  not  wish  France  to  be  furnished  with 
American  arms,  she  must  stop  them.  The 
Prussian  Government  has  declared  such  a hu- 
mane and  sagacious  regard  for  the  rights  of 
neutrals  that  she  can  not.  hope  to  maintain  a 
claim  that  war  shall  limit  neutral  commercial 
enterprise.  If  the  neutral  world  may  supply 
arms  and  material  at  its  own  risk  to  belliger- 
ents, nations  will  be  more  wary  how  they  go  to 
war;  and  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  it  is  for 
the  advantage  of  civilization  that  the  rights  of' 
neutrals  shall  be  constantly  enlarged. 


PARTY  SPIRIT. 

Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
in  accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor  of  that  State,  writes  a very  lively  let- 
ter. He  says:  “Differing in  that  respect  from 
my  eloquent  competitor  [Wendell  Phillips], 
I have,  for  three  years  past,  wished  to  be  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  very  much  ; but  haring 
failed  to  discover  the  reciprocity  of  sentiment 
among  a majority  of  my  fellow-citizens,  which 
is  so  desirable  in  such  cases,  I thought  it  would 
be  w’ise  for  the  Democracy  to  select  a more  at- 
tractive candidate.”  He  adds  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  insist  upon  refusing  so  small  a sacri- 
fice as  that  of  allowing  his  name  to  be  printed 
at  the  head  of  a ticket,  which  is  all  that  is  ex- 
pected of  a Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
in  that  State.  If  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams  had 
ended  here  it  would  have  been  a good-humored 
part  of  the  joke  which  he  and  every  body  else 
understand  his  nomination  to  be.  But  he  pro- 
ceeds to  make  certain  assertions  in  regard  to 
the  Republican  party  and  its  policy,  one  of 
which  will  illustrate  the  value  of  all. 

Mr.  Adams  says  : “ Above  all,  Sir,  the  De- 
mocracy intend  to  try  for  a new  Union  under 
what  a radical  Senator  of  the  United  States 
has  called  that  * decayed  and  worm-eaten  be- 
quest of  the  fathers  of  the  republic,’  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.”  Mr.  Adams 
ought  to  remember  that  the  first  duty  of  an 
honorable  partisan  is  to  take  care  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  charges  that  he  makes ; and  the 
least  care  upon  his  part  to  know  the  fact  would 
have  apprised  him  that  no  radical  Senator  ever 
said  what  he  quotes.  It  is  an  electioneering 
story,  which  grew  out  of  the  statement  of  a cor- 
respondent professing  to  report  the  substance 
of  a speech  of  Senator  Conkling’s,  and  imme- 
diately upon  Us  repetition  in  the  World , where 
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Mr.  Adams  probably  saw  it  just  as  he  was  writ- 
ing his  letter,  was  promptly  denied. 

There  are  some  things  which  even  party 
malice  might  suppose  that  political  opponents 
would  not  say.  If  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Adams 
was  a Republican,  and  Preston  Brooks  as- 
saulted Mr.  Sumner,  it  had  been  reported  that 
Mr.  Edward  Everett,  who  was  a political 
opponent  of  Mr.  Sumner’s,  had  said  that  Mr. 
Sumner  was  served  right,  would  Mr.  Adams 
have  gravely  repeated  the  remark  as  authen- 
tic? Yet  it  was  just  as  probable  that  Mr. 
Everett  would  have  said  it  as  that  Mr.  Conk- 
ling  would  call  the  Constitution  “worm-eaten 
aud  decayed.” 


FRANCE  AND  BALLOONS. 

Any  close  observer  of  the  European  war 
must  have  remarked  that  the  truth  of  the  situ- 
ation has  been  generally  told  by  the  Germans, 
and  not  by  the  French.  During  the  battles  at 
the  end  of  August  around  Metz,  and  the  series 
of  operations  which  closed  at  Sedan,  the  re- 
ports from  French  sources  were  totally  false, 
and  the  lies  upon  which  Paris  was  fed  are 
monstrous  to  remember.  This  French  ina- 
bility to  tell  the  truth  apparently  continues. 
Whether  it  be  that  the  new  Government  dis- 
trusts itself,  or  thinks  that  it  is  necessary  to  fire 
the  French  heart  at  all  hazards,  or  wishes  mere- 
ly to  produce  a momentary  effect  upon  general 
public  opinion,  or  whatever  else  may  be  the  rea- 
son, it  is  painfully  evident  that  it  is  necessary  to 
disbelieve  the  French  reports  until  they  are  con- 
firmed. 

Thus  one  morning  recently  it  was  announced 
from  Tours  that  Bazaine  had.broken  out  of 
Metz,  and  was  marching  victoriously  through 
the  German  lines  to  join  another  French  army ; 
that  the  German  force  which  had  a day  or  two 
before  taken  and  occupied  Orleans  had  surren- 
dered ; while  a sortie  from  Paris  had  driven  back 
the  whole  line  of  the  Germans,  and  had,  in  ef- 
fect, raised  the  siege  of  the  city.  In  a word, 
the  entire  situation  was  changed ; and  if  the 
news  were  true,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  the 
next  morning’s  intelligence  would  be  that  the 
Germans  were  in  full  retreat  to  reach  the  Rhine, 
and  escape  from  France  before  they  were  an- 
nihilated. Of  course  no  such  news  came,  but 
in  its  place  a simple  statement  that  the  aston- 
ishing reports  were  untrue,  that  the  Germans 
still  held  Orleans,  that  their  position  around 
Paris  was  substantially  unchanged,  and  that 
Bazaine  was  still  in  Metz. 

Indeed,  since  the  French  have  taken  to  bal- 
loons their  news  seems  to  be  affected  by  the 
conveyance — it  is  all  wind  and  gas.  So  trag- 
ical a spectacle  was  never  offered  as  the  appar- 
ent material  and  moral  choas  into  which  a great 
nation  has  suddenly  fallen.  No  man  and  no 
body  of  men  in  France  seem  to  be  masters  of 
the  situation.  Those  who  have  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  affairs  shrink  from  asking 
the  people  to  authenticate  their  powers ; and 
they  can  not  plead  that  the  situation  of  the 
country  renders  it  impracticable,  for  Bismarck 
stated  that  the  elections  would  not  be  inter- 
rupted in  districts  which  the  Germans  com- 
mand, and  he  would  have  granted  an  armistice 
for  the  purpose.  The  French  authorities  seem 
to  dread  the  appeal  to  the  people.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  while  industry  is  every  where 
paralyzed— while  the  country  is  overrun  by  the 
enemy,  and  necessarily  desolated — while  city 
after  city  is  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and 
his  lines  are  drawn  fast  about  Paris — while  the 
confidence  of  the  French  soldiers  and  people  in 
their  military  leaders  is  wholly  destroyed,  and 
the  popular  volunteer  chief  is  the  Italian  pa- 
triot, Garibaldi — while  the  rhetorical  proclama- 
tions of  the  Provisional  Government  only  make 
the  reader  sigh,  and  the  military  efforts  are  scat- 
tered, spasmodic,  and  resultless,  there  is  the  ter- 
rible consciousness  that  amidst  all  the  bewilder- 
ing confusion  there  is  only  a provisional  author- 
ity, bom  of  an  emotion,  and  by  its  own  acknowl- 
edgment not  a Government  which  can  bind  the 
country,  or  which  other  Governments  can  fully 
recognize. 

No  cheers  for  a republic,  no  denunciation  of 
despotism,  can  do  more  than  confound  the  con- 
fusion. If  Bazaine  really  had  escaped  from 
Metz,  and  were  triumphantly  marching  to  Tours 
—if  the  Germans  upon  the  Loire  had  actually 
surrendered,  and  the  remnants  of  their  army 
were  streaming  across  Eastern  France — what 
should  we  be  likely  to  see  in  a country  full  of 
blood  and  desolation  and  wrath? — labor  para- 
lyzed, and  the  laborer  armed ; somewhere  a 
Provisional  Government,  self-appointed  ; every 
where  the  plots  of  the  most  desperate  parti- 
sans ; and  nowhere  that  calm,  sturdy  habit  of 
liberty  and  of  civil  self-control  which  enables 
a people  to  await  the  legitimate  organization  of 
authority.  One  of  the  wisest  of  political  think- 
ers, himself  a Frenchman,  De  Tocqueville, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  expressed  a fear 
that  France  was  tending  to  that  most  deplor- 
able of  conditions,  a democracy  under  an  abso- 
lute monarch  ; that  is  to  say,  a democratic  state 
of  society  without  an  intelligent  spirit  of  liber- 
ty. This  was  exactly  the  condition  of  France 
under  Louis  Napoleon,  and  it  is  this  which 
has  ruined  the  country.  There  is,  apparently, 

| no  mutual  confidence  among  Frenchmen  left ; 

[ >mdj  so  far  |£jcan  be  surmised  from  the  reports 
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of  eve-witnesses  and  residents  in  that  country, 
a great  military  chieftain  could  easily  work  his 
will. 

That  a republic  might  at  last,  and  after  a 
terrible  struggle,  reorganize  France  intoapeace- 
ful  and  progressive  political  society,  is  possible  ; 
but  is  a republic  possible  ? When  it  was  de- 
clared, remembering  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  always  betrayed  hitherto,  it  seemed 
in  the  then  apparent  situation  as  if  its  chances 
were  fair.  And  if  there  had  appeared  in  the 
Provisional  Government  a republican  mind  of 
heroic  grasp,  which  could  have  plainly  seen 
rtiat  the  first  act  of  the  country  must  be  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  Emperor’s  war,  as  it  had  ap- 
parently repudiated  the  Emperor,  and  could 
have  seen  further  that  immense  sacrifices,  at 
which  France  would  wrathfully  protest,  were 
indispensable,  and  had  had  the  ascendency  to 
persuade  the  country  to  acquiesce,  the  world 
would  have  felt  that  there  was  hope  of  estab- 
lishing and  sustaining  a popular  system.  But 
the  French  conduct  of  affairs  has  been  a huge 
blunder.  The  sole  thought  has  been  to  repel 
the  invader  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  denounce 
him  as  blood-thirsty  and  barbarous  because  he 
did  not  retire  before  the  threat.  We  do  not 
certainly  blame  the  men  in  authority  that  they 
are  not  other  than  they  are.  We  do  not  say 
that  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  could  have  per- 
suaded the  nation  to  a truly  great  and  wise 
policy.  The  storm  of  popular  feeling  must, 
perhaps,  be  spent.  But  sooner  or  later  the 
actual  situation  must  be  confronted  reasonably, 
and  not  rhetorically.  In  the  mean  while  it  is 
useless  to  prophesy,  but  equally  useless  to  credit 
balloon  news. 


THE  FIFTEENTH  AMENDMENT  IN 
OPERATION. 

Ttie  autumn  elections  show  that  the  colored 
vote  is  true  to  the  party  which  proposed  and 
carried  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  It  would 
be  very  strange  if  it  were  not  so.  If  the  citi- 
zens who  have  been  so  long  disfranchised  or 
disabled  should  vote  against  those  who  have 
fought  and  won  their  battle,  and  in  favor  of  the 
party  which  has  steadily  derided  and  oppressed 
them,  it  would  only  prove  how  utterly  degraded 
that  oppression  had  made  them.  The  case  was 
put  so  strongly  by  ex-Governor  Orr,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  his  letter  of  the  15th  of  August, 
when  speaking  of  the  new  vote  in  the  Southern 
States,  that  we  are  glad  to  repeat  what  he  said  : 

“The  colored  vote  is,  and  has  been  from 
1867,  nearly  a unit  for  the  Republican  party; 
and  have  they  acted  unwisely  or  unpatriotical- 
ly  in  their  ardent  devotion  to  the  Republican 
party?  Suppose  our  conditions  — the  white 
race— were  reversed ; that  we  and  our  ances- 
tors had  been  slaves  for  two  hundred  years ; 
that  a party  had  made  war  to  give  us  freedom  ; 
that  it  had  succeeded;  that  the  same  party 
had  periled  its  own  supremacy  by  guaranteeing 
to  us  civil  rights ; and  that,  above  all,  the  bal- 
lot, the  effectual  weapon  of  preserving  those 
rights,  had  been  secured  to  us  by  solemn  con- 
stitutional enactment  by  the  same  party,  and 
we  were,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  appealed  to  by 
those  who  had  opposed  all  these  great  boons, 
to  join  with  them  in  overthrowing  the  party  of 
our  deliverance  and  redemption,  would  any 
white  man  tolerate  with  patience  any  such 
proposition  ?”  And  Mr.  Orr  asks  most  con- 
clusively, “ Is  it  strange  the  colored  Republican 
should  be  cautious,  and  adhere  with  tenacity  to 
his  party  ? Can  we  justly  hope  to  exercise  that 
political  influence  over  him  which  we  now  con- 
stantly do  in  all  the  other  relations  and  duties 
of  life,  until  he  is  convinced  that  we  intend  in 
good  faith  to  protect  him  equally  with  the 
whites,  not  only  in  his  person  and  property,  but 
in  all  his  civil  and  political  rights  ?” 

These  questions,  so  obvious  to  every  saga- 
cious politician,  have,  of  course,  suggested 
themselves  to  the  Democratic  party  chiefs  in  the 
Northern  States.  But  they  had  so  long  pros- 
pered by  pandering  to  the  contempt  and  hatred 
of  the  colored  population  that  they  could  not 
suddenly  turn  to  flatter  and  cajole  them  with- 
out alienating  their  followers.  They  have, 
therefore,  lost  all  chance  of  securing  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  new  vote,  and  their  aim  is 
to  bully  it  from  the  polls  if  they  can.  This 
was  tried  in  Philadelphia  at  the  late  election, 
but  the  United  States  Marshal  had  made  pro- 
vision of  military  force  which  awed  the  bullies 
and  protected  the  voters.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  World,  the  organ  of  what  it  calls 
shameless  corruptionists,  openly  suggests  to  the 
repeaters  and  ballot-stuffers  to  go  armed  to  the 
polls.  Such  advice  is,  of  course,  to  be  expect- 
ed from  those  who  are  used  to  carrying  elec- 
tions by  fraud  and  violence,  and  who  truckle  to 
ignorance  and  crime.  But  the  honest  voters 
are,  fortunately,  still  in  the  majority ; and  al- 
though the  present  Mayor,  like  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  John  T.  Hoffman,  should  strive  to  protect 
frauds,  and  the  Governor — the  same  Mr.  Hoff- 
man should  sustain  the  Mayor’s  attempts,  hon- 
est voting  will  still  be  practicable  so  long  as  the 
superior  national  authority  is  in  Republican 
hands. 

No  good  citizen,  whose  purposes  are  honest, 
will  object  to  the  most  stringent  protection  of 
legal  voting,  nor  to  the  summary  exposure  and 
the  severest  punishmentEl'jigq^flj-^tfeoitody, 


of  course,  who  believes  the  organ  of  the  Ring, 
believes  an  honest  election  to  be  practicable 
under  the  Ring  auspices.  For  what  chance  of 
a fair  election  could  there  possibly  be  from  gen- 
tlemen who,  as  we  are  told  by  the  World,  “cut 
down  below  its  level  the  rightful  vote  of  the 
electors  of  Horatio  Seymour  ?”  If  they  cut 
down  the  vote  for  a candidate  whom  they  do 
not  like,  they  will  certainly  not  hesitate  to  “pile 
it  up”  for  one  whom  they  favor.  If  the  World 
is  to  be  trusted,  the  honest  voters  are  defraud- 
ed at  the  polls,  and  ought  to  be  protected.  How 
glad  the  World  must  be  to  know  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  resolved  that  they  shall  be ! 


WOMEN  AND  PEACE. 

The  appeals  of  Madame  De  Gasparin  and  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  each  published  with- 
out co-operation,  show  that  the  influence  of 
women  is  ceasing  to  be  a passive  emotion,  and 
is  becoming  a positive  and  formal  incentive  to 
action.  Mrs.  Howe,  in  her  address,  published 
some  weeks  ago,  invites  the  assembly  of  a con- 
gress of  women  to  declare  authoritatively  that 
they  will  not  connive  at  war,  but  will  insist  that 
a peaceful  solution  of  every  difficulty  be  found. 
Madame  De  Gasparin  proposes  a petition  to 
be  signed  by  women  throughout  Christendom, 
and  presented  to  the  belligerent  governments, 
and  to  others,  as  a protest  of  mothers,  wives, 
and  daughters,  against  the  inevitable  wrongs 
and  incalculable  sufferings  of  war.  However 
mistaken  the  expectation  may  seem  that  any 
such  protest  or  congress  could  be  effective,  the 
suggestion  is  significant.  It  is  another  sign 
that  women  are  moving  toward  an  active  part, 
not  only  as  human  beings,  but  as  citizens,  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  But  while  they  are  still 
disfranchised  we  do  not  see  that  any  public  and 
combined  protest  could  be  more  influential  than 
private  remonstrance.  A protest  with  a vote 
behind  it  is  very  powerful.  But  the  protest 
of  feeling  is  made  now  as  earnestly  as  it  could 
be  under  any  circumstances. 

What  is  wanted  is  the  power  to  prevent  war, 
by  making  the  protest  operative.  At  present 
every  wife  and  mother  and  sister  denounces 
with  all  her  heart  and  conscience  a wicked, 
as  they  inspire  courage  for  a truly  holy  war. 
The  universal  protest  of  their  hearts  against  the 
bitterness  of  the  ordeal  is  felt  by  every  man 
who  arms  and  marches  away.  That,  indeed, 
could  not  be  deepened  nor  increased.  But 
if  women  could  authoritatively  say,  “There 
shall  be  no  war,”  in  the  same  way  that  men 
say,  “There  shall  be,”  the  change  in  interna- 
. tional  relations  would  be  profound.  Long  rolls 
of  names,  which  could  not  well  be  authentic- 
ated, could  have  but  a vague  and  remote  effect, 
but  piles  of  ballots  must  be  heeded.  And  the 
instinct  which  impels  two  women  in  different 
countries,  and  without  collusion,  to  propose  to 
bring  the  weight  of  womanly  feeling  and  wis- 
dom to  bear  directly  upon  the  subject,  is  the 
same  instinct  which  is  moving  them  toward  an 
equal  voice,  as  they  have  an  equally  vital  in- 
terest, in  the  couduct  of  human  affairs. 


NOTES. 

The  statement  that  Secretary  Cox  resigned 
for  what  are  called  personal  or  pecuniary  reasons 
is  untrue,  and  nothing  can  be  gained  by  its  ve- 
hement repetition.  He  resigned  because  those 
who  wish  to  make  the  department  a mere  po- 
litical machine  were  able  to  annoy  him  to  a de- 
gree detrimental  to  the  public  serv  ice  and  to  his 
own  self-respect  and  convictions  of  official  duty. 
The  retirement  of  the  Secretary,  like  that  of 
Judge  Hoar,  is  another  eloquent  protest  against 
the  present  perilous  system  of  the  civil  service — 
a system  to  which  both  parties  cling  because  it  is 
founded  upon  patronage,  but  which  is  a calami- 
ty to  the  country.  The  perplexity  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  comparatively  unfamiliar  with  poli- 
ticians, and  with  the  established  conditions  of 
party  ascendency  and  control,  must  be,  of  course, 
very  great,  and  the  duty  of  the  Republican  press 
to  advise  frankly  upon  even'  question  of  party 
management  is  all  the  more  imperative. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Europe  before  our 
paper  closes  indicate  that  a strong  combined  ef- 
fort will  be  made  by  England,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia for  an  armistice  in  France,  and  with  some 
probabilities  in  its  favor.  The  Germans,  of  whose 
sagacity  we  have  elsewhere  spoken,  see,  of  course, 
the  disadvantage  to  them  of  a bombardment  and 
serious  injury  of  Paris.  By  the  customs  of  war 
they  will  he  entirely  justified  in  demanding  its 
surrender,  and,  upon  a refusal,  in  proceeding  to 
extremities.  But  the  situation  of  France  is  so 
forlorn,  and  the  interest  of  the  world  in  Paris  is 
so  great,  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  that  sym- 
pathy for  the  country  which  always  attends  mis- 
fortune. Mr.  Ruskin’s  letter  is  a fair  illustration 
of  this  feeling.  He  says  that  France  is  a chaos, 
and  that  Germany  is  a superbly  and  nobly  or- 
ganized nation,  but  that  it  is  pushing  its  victory 
too  far.  There  is  no  reason  in  such  a remark  as 
the  last,  but  it  expresses  a very  general  feeling. 
It  is  the  consciousness  of  that  feeling  which  has 
delayed  the  bombardment  of  Paris,  and  which 
makes  an  armistice  possible. 

In  a recent  speech  to  prove  the  purity  of  the 
elections  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Mr.  Horatio 
Seymour  alluded  to  the  draft  in  1864,  and  spoke 
of  “ the  sacredness  of  its  purpose — the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Union.”  But  at  the  beginning  of  the 


war  with  so  sacred  a purpose  Mr.  Seymour  said 
substantially — and  the  saying  was  used  against 
him  with  withering  force  "by  Daniel  S.  Dickin- 
son— that  the  Union  should  be  dissolved  rather 
than  that  slavery  should  be  abolished.  Mr.  Sey- 
mour’s speech  is  intended,  like  the  proclamation 
of  Mr.  Tweed’s  Mr.  Hoffman  when  he  was 
Mayor,  to  protect  electoral  frauds  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Seymour’s  assertion  of  the 
purity  of  elections  in  this  city  is  contradicted 
by  the  World,  the  editor  of  which  says  that 
he  personally  knew  the  shameless  frauds  by 
which  Mr.  A.  Oakey  Hall  and  Mr.  William 
M.  Tweed  cut  down  Mr.  Seymour’s  own  vote 
herein  1868;  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Creamer, 
now  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  then  not  of  Tammany 
Hall,  who  said  last  winter  in  a speech  in  the  State 
Senate,  carefully  reported  in  the  World,  that  the 
electoral  system  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  “as 
corrupt  as  hell.”  Mr.  Seymour’s  smooth  gener- 
alities will  hardly  stand  against  these  positive  as- 
sertions of  his  own  party  associates  who  live  in 
the  city,  and  are  familiar  with  the  Democratic 
methods  here. 

One  of  the  late  facetiae  in  the  morning  papers 
was  that  General  Banks,  being  advertised  to  de- 
liver a lecture  upon  the  European  war,  was  at 
the  last  moment  induced  to  withdraw,  because  his 
sympathies  were  known  to  be  with  the  French, 
and  ex-Governor  Harriman,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, took  his  place.  At  first  sight  this  news 
would  be  puzzling,  as  there  is  a tolerably  free 
expression  upon  the  subject  by  other  gentlemen, 
and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  why  General 
Banks  should  not  say  that  he  sympathizes  with 
France,  if  such  is  the  fact.  But  in  the  papers  of 
the  previous  day  it  was  announced  that  the  Gen- 
eral had  just  been  renominated  for  Congress,  and 
the  unavoidable  inference  is,  that  there  must  be  a 
large  number  of  voters  of  German  descent  among 
his  constituency.  But  the  matter  was  clumsily 
managed.  If  he  had  been  reported  unwell,  no 
ill  consequences  might  have  followed.  But  to 
announce  authoritatively  in  the  papers  that  he 
had  strong  French  sympathies  would  seem  to  be 
as  damaging  as  if  he  had  said  so  in  a lecture. 

We  are  very  glad  to  know  that  we  misappre- 
hended the  action  of  the  friends  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage in  Massachusetts,  and  very  sorry  if  we  shall 
have  led  any  reader  into  error.  The  represent- 
atives of  the  cause  did  not  seek  to  traffic  with 
either  of  the  great  party  conventions,  nor  mean 
to  make  any  bargain  whatever.  But  before 
those  conventions  met  the  Woman  Suffrage  Con- 
vention resolved  to  vote  for  no  candidate  upon 
any  ticket  who  was  not  favorable  to  the  political 
equality  of  women.  The  Convention,  however, 
did  address  a request  to  both  of  the  other  conven- 
tions, requesting  the  recognition  of  that  equality 
as  an  act  of  justice.  We  learn  that  the  friends 
of  the  cause  among  the  Republicans  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  entirely  satisfied  with  what  has  been 
done,  and  the  very  imposing  vote  which  “the 
woman  resolution”  received  in  the  Republican 
Convention  justifies  the  expectation  that  next 
year  it  may  become  a plank  in  the  platform. 

The  paragraph  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in- 
sulting Senator  Morton,  our  new  Minister  to 
England,  of  whose  final  acceptance,  however, 
there  are  serious  doubts,  should  be  regarded  as 
just  what  it  is — the  gibe  of  an  ignorant  and  ir- 
responsible writer.  Certainly  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  affect  in  any  degree  the  feeling  of 
Americans  toward  England.  Our  own  press  is 
free,  and  we  know  how  loosely  the  falsest  stories 
are  often  told  by  it  about  England  and  English- 
men, which  are  intended  only  to  exasperate. 
There  is  no  more  popular  Buncombe  in  this  coun- 
try than  “digs”  at  England,  and  we  are  very 
sorry  to  say  it.  They  are  the  expression  of  a 
dull  and  ignorant  hostility;  of  the  spirit  which 
insists  upon  confounding  our  friends  in  that  coun- 
try with  our  enemies,  and  denouncing  them  all 
as  selfish  Britishers.  Of  course  there  are  selfish 
Britishers,  and  we  ought  to  pity  them,  and  be 
thaukful  that  there  are  no  selfish  Yankees;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  Englishmen  who 
are  our  true  and  sturdy  friends.  They  are  a 
great  and  controlling  party  in  England  ; and  why 
do  we  apparently  always  insist  upon  forgetting 
them  ? It  was  the  morning  after  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  in  New  York  that  the  para- 
graph from  the  Pall  Mall  was  published.  His 
speech  and  the  paragraph  fairly  illustrate  the 
two  England  s,  which  we  must  clearly  compre- 
hend before  we  can  be  just  in  our  feelings  to- 
ward that  country. 

Our  friends  the  enemy  are  having  a very  rough 
passage  with  their  charge  against  General  Wood- 
ford of  complicity  in  the  slave-trade.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, the  late  United  States  Marshal  for  the  dis- 
trict, asserts  that  when  the  General  was  a candi- 
date for  Lieutenant-Governor  somebody  from  the 
Tribune  called  upon  him,  and  asked  him  to  keep 
still  upon  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Greeley  had  nom- 
inated General  Woodford  at  the  Syracuse  Con- 
vention. The  Mayor  of  the  city  asks  Mr.  Gree- 
ley if  the  messenger  did  not  call  at  his  request. 
To  which  Mr.  Greeley  answers,  “No,  Sir. 
Murray  has  lied  to  you  if  he  has  told  you  any 
thing  of  the  sort,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.” 
Mr.  Murray  adds  that  he  consented  not  to  pro- 
duce the  evidence  which  would  have  so  damaged 
General  Woodford.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
because  he  may  have  been  asked  to  be  silent, 
that  the  evidence  was  conclusive.  It  was  enough 
that  it  would  have  made  the  same  talk  that  it 
has  now ; and  if  a person  came  to  the  Marshal 
from  the  Tribune  it  was  with  the  hope  of  keep- 
ing the  discussion  out  of  the  canvass.  That  the 
evidence  was  necessarily  fatal  to  General  Wood- 
ford is  entirely  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  subject  was  examined  at  the  time  by  Judge 
Shipman  and  the  Interier  Department,  and  the 
General  most  honorably  exonerated.  Mr.  Gree- 


ley, in  another  article,  suggested  that  the  secret 
of  Mr.  Murray’s  hostility  to  General  Woodford 
is  that,  as  Assistant  District-Attorney,  the  Gen- 
eral interfered  with  some  of  the  Marshal’s  plans 
for  enriching  himself  by  prize  captures.  How- 
ever this  may  he,  the  attack  upon  General  Wood- 
ford has  entirely  failed. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  FRANCE. 

Up  to  the  latest  dates,  by  balloon  from  Paris  (Octo- 
ber 23),  the  general  situation  within  the  walls  of  that 
city  had  undergone  no  material  change  since  the  com- 
plete investment  by  the  Prussians.  It  is  reported  that 
the  people  are  calm  and  resolute.  The  manufacture 
of  arms,  especially  of  cannon,  is  pushed  forward 
with  great  dispatch,  and  the  volunteers  and  Moblots 
are  drilled  incessantly.  Frequent  sorties  on  the  part 
of  the  garrison  are  reported.  These  seem  to  have  no 
object  nut  that  of  harassing  the  besiegers  at  their 
work,  and  accustoming  the  new  soldiers  to  sendee,  as 
the  time  has  evidently  not  arrived  for  a serious  attempt 
to  raise  the  siege  by  a general  attack  from  within  the 
city.  Provisions  are  Bald  to  be  still  plentiful,  and  all 
the  unoccupied  squares  and  pleasure-grounds  in  the 
city  are  planted  with  cabbage  and  cauliflower. 

The  Are  from  the  French  batteries  is  said  to  be  eo 
effective  that  the  Prussians  are  unable  to  push  their 
lines  within  bombarding  distance  of  the  city.  The 
forts  are  manned  by  the  best  gunners  in  the  world. 

Reports  from  official  and  private  sources  show  that 
bands  of  sharp-shooters,  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
effective,  and  cause  much  annoyance  and  damage  on 
the  German  lines  of  communication. 

Accounts  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  cliAtcau 
of  St.  Cloud  are  contradictory.  The  Berlin  papers  lay 
it  to  the  French,  and  condemn  it  as  an  act  of  Van- 
dalism. One  French  report  says  the  chateau  was  de- 
stroyed to  show  the  world  that  the  Parisians  would 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  the  defense  of 
their  country,  while  another  says  it  was  fired  by  the 
Prussians  to  conceal  their  depredations.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  of  St.  Cloud  say  that  all  the  valu- 
ables and  art  treasures  had  disappeared  before  the  fife 
broke  out. 

Four  thousand  French  soldiers  surrendered  at  Sois- 
sons  October  15,  and  132  cannon  were  among  the  spoils 
of  the  victors.  The  Prussian  force  released  by  this 
surrender  is  said  to  number  22,000  men.  It  will  move 
against  some  others  of  the  northern  fortified  places. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  before  Orleans  in  the  series 
of  engagements  commencing  October  10,  resulted  in 
the  capture  and  occupation  of  that  city  by  the  Prus- 
sians. who  took  6000  prisoners.  They  also  took  all  the 
clothing  from  shops  and  wine  from  cellars.  The  in- 
vaders are  sweeping  the  valley  of  the  Loire  of  cattle. 

General  Garibaldi  has  orgauized  his  command  in  the 
Vosges.  It  consists  of  three  brigades,  one  of  which  is 
commanded  by  his  son  Menotti. 

The  efforts  of  General  Burnside  to  negotiate  a set- 
tlement between  France  and  Prussia  have  failed. 
Count  Von  Bismarck’s  proposals,  made  through  the 
American  General,  were  said  to  be  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity  of  eighty  millions  sterling ; Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine to  be  neutral  territory  for  ten  years,  and  then  to 
decide  by  a plebiscitum  their  future  status ; the  Prus- 
sians to  enter  Paris,  and  sign  a peace  there.  It  is  re- 
ported that  M.  Jules  Favre  considered  these  terms  rea- 
sonable, but  that  the  Parisians  indignantly  rejected 
them.  Notwithstanding  this  failure,  it  is  stated  in  a 
Loudon  dispatch  of  October  23  that  the  British  embas- 
sadors at  Tours  and  Berlin,  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  Austria  and  Italy,  were  about  to  offer  direct  inter- 
vention for  an  armistice. 

The  German  commander  on  the  Loire  has  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  the  main  condition  of 
peace  is  the  restitution  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Ger- 
many. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

The  Roman  provinces  are  to  be  consolidated  to- 
gether, with  five  prefectures.  The  Italian  Minister  of 
Finance  says  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Rome  is  no 
longer  doubtful,  but  it  needs  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Great  Britain  have  issued 
a protest  against  Italian  occupation  of  Papal  territory, 
and  a movement  for  the  interference  of  the  British 
government  is  to  be  put  in  operation. 

The  Duke  of  Aosta,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Italy, 
has  been  offered,  and  has  accepted,  the  throne  of  Spain. 

Late  advices  from  China  state  that  two  Mandarins 
have  been  transported,  and  fifteen  men  beheaded  for 
complicity  in  the  Tien-tsin  outrages.  An  embassy  is 
preparing  to  go  to  France. 

The  steamship  Cambria,  of  the  Anchor  line,  which 
left  this  city  October  8,  for  Glasgow,  struck  on  Innisli- 
trahuil  Island,  off  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  on  the 
19th  ult.,  and  became  a total  wreck.  A seaman  who 
was  picked  up  in  a boat,  in  which  also  was  the  corpse 
of  a young  girl,  states  that  four  other  boats  left  the 
wreck,  but  they  had  not  been  heard  from  at  the  date 
of  the  latest  advices.  His  boat  had  been  upset  several 
times,  and  all  but  himself  drowned. 

An  order  has  been  issued  by  Captain-General  De  Ro- 
das,  of  Cuba,  liberating  2000  apprenticed  negroes  cap- 
tured from  slavers  in  1855,  1856,  and  1857. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


An  earthquake  occurred  on  the  20th  ult.,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  passed  from  Ohio  through  New  York, 
Lower  Canada,  and  New  England,  to  the  coast.  Dis- 
tinct shocks  were  noticed  at  Cleveland  (Ohio),  Ithaca, 
Syracuse,  and  other  places  in  the  interior  of  this  State, 
along  the  Hudson  from  Albany  to  this  city,  at  Mon- 
treal and  other  Canada  towns,  and  throughout  the  New 
England  States.  It  occurred  at  a few  minutes  past  11 
o'clock,  and  lasted  from  half  a minute  to  two  minutes. 
At  Montreal  the  shock  was  so  severe  that  bells  were 
rang  in  the  public  buildings,  and  judges  precipitately 
left  tlicir  rooms  in  the  court-house.  Chimney-tops 
were  thrown  down  in  Quebec,  and  the  spire  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Toronto,  was  seen  to  sway  back  and 
forth.  Throughout  the  Dominion  the  shock  was  quite 
distinct 

The  President  has  appointed  Thursday,  the  24th  of 
November,  to  be  a day  of  Thanksgiving  throughout 
the  country. 

A number  of  distinguished  Japanese  are  in  San 
Francisco ; among  them  the  Prince  Imperial,  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  throue. 

Advices  have  been  received  in  Toronto  from  Fort 
Garry,  Manitoba,  that  small-pox  was  raging  in  that 
region  of  the  West,  and  that  the  Indians  were  dying 
by  thousands,  and  their  corpses  wrere  scattered  ovtC 
the  plains,  filling  the  air  with  stench. 

Several  terrific  hurricanes  have  recently  swept  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indian  waters,  at- 
tended with  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  The  coast 
of  Florida  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  small  sailing 
vessels,  and  one  steamship,  the  Mariposa,  plying  be- 
tween New  York  and  New  Orleans,  is  known  to  be  losff 
with  all  on  board.  The  Havana  steamship  Morro  Cas- 
tle encountered  the  hurricane  on  the  21st  ult,  while 
on  her  voyage  to  this  city.  The  waves  made  a clea* 
breach  over  the  ship,  and  the  captain  w as  compelled  to 
throw  overboard  the  deck-load,  consisting  of  700  bar- 
rels of  oranges.  This  was  of  material  service,  but  the 
hurricane  continued,  and  dashed  the  bouts  from  the 
davits,  tore  the  sails  into  atoms,  carried  aw'ay  the  sky- 
lights, binnacle,  and  every  thing  movable  on  deck, 
and,  to  make  matters  worse,  damaged  the  padule- 
wheel  boxes,  and  filled  the  saloons  with  water.  By 
the  skillful  seamanship  of  her  experienced  command- 
er, Captain  Richard  Adams,  the  Morro  Castle  passed 
safely  through  the  storm ; and  on  arriving  at  this  port 
“““ 
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Leaving  the  wonderful  plain  of  the  geysers,  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  M.  Noel  Nougaret,  from  whose  interesting 
narrative  these  papers  are  prepared,  continued  his  journey  to 
Mount  Ilecla.  This  remarkable  volcano  is  situated  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  island,  and  not  many  miles  from  the 
coast.  The  valleys  which  extend  into  this  region  from  the  sea 
have  each  its  stream  of  water,  fed  by  the  copious  rains  which 
come  from  the  condensation  of  the  vapors  that  rise  from  the 
comparatively  warm  water  carried  thither  from  the  Gulf  Stream. 
This  moisture  causes  the  grass  to  grow  wherever  there  is  any 
soil;  and  the  country  is  accordingly  sparsely  inhabited  by 
peasants,  who  raise  sheep  and  cattle  and  horses  to  the  extent 
that  the  scanty  vegetation  will  allow,  though  they  derive  their 
chief  sustenance  from  the  products  of  the  sea. 

Our  traveler  had  been  deserted  by  the  guide  which  he  had 
employed  to  conduct  him  to  the  region  of  the  geysers,  and 
lefc  alone  with  the  nine  horses  which  constituted  his  “trans- 
portation.” For  on  such  expeditions  as  these  it  is  necessary, 
it  seems,  to  take  one  horse  to  carry  the  tent  and  its  accesso- 
ries, two  more  for  provisions  and  baggage,  and  two  saddle- 
horses — one  for  the  guide,  and  one  for  the  traveler  himself. 
This  makes  five  that  are  necessary  for  the  actual  work,  and 
five  more  must  be  taken  for  a change,  that  the  two  sets  may 
relieve  each  other,  by  bearing  the  burdens  alternately  during 
the  progress  of  the  journey,  since  no  fresh  horses  can  be  ob- 
tained on  the  way  to  furnish  relays. 

Our  traveler  accordingly,  after  being  thus  deserted  by  his 
guide,  proceeded  to  load  his  horses  and  prepare  to  continue  his 


AN  INVOLUNTARY  HALT. 


journey  alone.  He  had  an  excellent  map  ; for  the  Icelanders, 
though  rude  and  simple  in  their  manners,  have  attained  to  a 
much  higher  degree  of  cultivation  than  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  so  wild  and  inclement  a region,  and,  in  eo-operation 
with  the  Danish  government,  they  had  constructed  an  excellent 
map  of  the  country.  On  this  map  various  little  villages  were 
laid  down  in  the  valleys  which  lay  between  the  geysers  and 
Hecla,  at  some  of  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  a new  guide. 

The  horses  went  on,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  on  such 
journeys,  following  each  other  in  a long  line,  with  their  mas- 
ter at  the  head  of  it.  They  advanced  in  this  way  very  steadily 
for  some  time,  until  they  came  to  a hut,  when  they  at  once 
broke  their  ranks  and  began  peaceably  feeding  upon  the  grass 
around  it.  They  took  it  for  granted,  it  seems,  that  there  was 
to  be  a halt  at  every  hut.  There  were  dogs  sleeping  upon  the 
top  of  the  hut,  which  was  roofed  with  turf,  and  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a mound,  with  a rude  opening  for  a door  at  one 
end,  and  presented  a general  appearance  which  might  almost 
indicate  that  it  was  the  abode  of  some  wild  animal. 

The  dogs  received  the  traveler  with  a loud  barking,  which 
soon  brought  the  only  occupant  of  the  hut,  an  old  woman,  to 
the  door.  Her  husband  was  very  probably  at  sea,  fishing.  It 
was  theoretically  night,  though  in  the  month  of  June,  in  these 
latitudes,  there  is  no  darkness  at  any  hour.  The  woman,  by 
pantomime,  invited  the  stranger  to  come  in  and  rest  from  his 
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journey.  He  declined  this  invitation , as  he  wished 
to  go  to  a certain  village  some  miles  farther  on ; 
but  being  thirsty,  he  pronounced  the  Icelandic 
word  mdk,  which  was  one  of  the  few  words  of 
the  language  w'hich  he  had  in  his  very  limited 
vocabulary.  The  woman  immediately  went  into 
the  hut,  and  brought  out  some  milk  in  a calabash. 
When  M.  Nougaret  had  drunk  he  handed  back 
the  bowl  to  the  woman,  and  she  took  a drink 
herself,  as  required  by  the  rites  of  hospitality  in 
such  cases,  as  understood  in  Iceland.  He  then 
offered  her  some  pieces  of  Danish  money,  but 
she  declined  receiving  any  compensation.  He 
then  took  from  his  pocket  a kind  of  shawl-pin, 
with  a large  head  spangled  with  gilded  stars,  and 
offered  it  to  her.  She  received  this  gift  with 
great  apparent  surprise  and  gratitude ; and  then 
M.  Nougaret,  gathering  his  troop  of  horses  to- 
gether again,  went  on  his  way,  the  animals  fol- 
lowing him  in  a line  along  the  narrow,  rough, 
and  devious  track  which  constitutes  the  only 
road,  with  a docility  and  steadiness  quite  char- 
acteristic of  well-trained  Iceland  ponies. 

It  was  about  midnight,  though  there  was  a 
bright  sunset  light  diffused  over  the  sky,  when 
the  traveler  arrived  at  his  place  of  destination, 
which  was  a point  designated  on  the  map  as 
Thorfastather.  It  was  a little  hamlet,  consist- 
ing, like  others  of  its  class  scattered  among  these 
valleys,  of  a plain  wooden  church,  twenty  by 
thirty  feet  in  dimensions,  built  upon  the  rocks, 
and  with  a turf-covered  hut,  forming  the  parson- 
age, near  it  Sometimes  there  are  also  in  these 
cases  a few  other  similar  huts,  occupied  by  peas- 
ants, near  by.  A small  burying-ground  is  also 
usually  seen  near,  filled  with  turf-covered  graves. 

Our  traveler  approached  the  hut,  which  he 
deemed  to  be  the  residence  of  the  minister,  and 
knocked  at  a window  which  occupied  the  bottom 
of  a $eep  embrasure  by  the  side  of  the  door.  He 
was  answered  by  a vociferous  barking  of  dogs 
from. the  roof  and  from  the  interior  of  the  house. 

Presently  the  minister  himself  appeared  at  the 
door.  He  was  a small  man,  was  wrapped  in  a 
long  black  coat  or  gown,  and  his  face  was  nearly 
concealed  above  by  the  vizor  of  a cap  w'hich  he 
wore,  and  by  his  beard  below.  Behind  him,  in 
a narrow  passage-way,  were  seen  a crowd  of 
women  and  children,  who  had  risen  hastily,  it 
seems,  and  pressed  forward  to  see  who  had  come. 

The  traveler  accosted  the  minister  in  Latin, 
and  succeeded  finally  in  explaining  to  him  in 
that  language — though  with  some  difficulty,  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  pronunciation — who 
he  was,  and  wherefore  he  had  come.  As  soon 
as  the  case  was  understood  the  whole  family 
seemed  greatly  pleased  with  the  arrival  of  their 
visitor,  and  all  united  in  giving  him  a most  cord- 
ial and  affectionate  reception,  as  if  he  had  been 
an  old  friend. 

It  seems,  according  to  the  statement  of  our 
author,  that  these  solitary  churches  are  not  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  purposes  of  religious  wor- 
ship, but  are  called  upon  to  fulfill  various  other 
functions,  especially  those  connected  with  the 
rites  of  hospitality.  In  this  case  the  traveler  was 
at  once  conducted  to  the  church,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  his  accommodation  there, 
while  the  minister’s  wife,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  his  effects,  began  to  take  away  the  various 
articles  of  clothing  for  her  family  which  had  been 
kept  there.  A supper  was  soon  prepared  for 
him,  the  table  being  set  in  the  open  space  near 
the  pulpit,  and  the  minister  himself  keeping  him 
company  while  he  was  eating  it,  while  all  the 
household,  together  w ith  some  of  the  neighbors, 
assembled  as  spectators  in  the  pews. 

After  supper  the  table  was  cleared,  and  a bed 
was  made  up  in  the  place  of  it.  When  all  was 
ready  the  family  and  the  visitors  withdrew,  and 
the  traveler,  after  smoking  his  cigar,  went  to  bed, 
and  occupied  himself  for  a time,  before  he  went 
to  sleep,  in  looking  through  a window  near  his 
bed  at  the  flowers  blooming  in  the  church-yard, 
and  musing  on  the  singularity  of  his  situation, 
until  at  length  he  fell  asleep. 

When  he  awoke  the  sun  had  of  course  been 
up  for  a long  time,  rising  as  it  does  in  this  lati- 
tude and  at  this  season  soon  after  midnight. 
When  he  opened  the  church  door  he  found  that 
all  the  family  of  the  minister  were  at  work  in  the 
fields  around,  gathering  the  scanty  crop  of  hay 
which  their  grounds  produced.  They  left  their 
work,  however,  when  he  appeared,  and  came  to 
bid  him  good-morning.  The  minister  had  told 
him  the  evening  before  that  there  was  to  be  a 
wedding  among  them  the  next  day,  and  had  in- 
vited him  to  stay  and  attend  it,  which  he  had 
promised  to  do.  He  wondered  which  of  the 
young  women  was  to  be  the  bride,  but  could  not- 
determine  the  question.  He  had  some  presents 
which  he  intended  to  bring  forward,  and  thought 
it  would  be  proper  to  make  some  distinction,  in 
the  distribution  of  them,  in  favor  of  the  bride, 
if  he  could  ascertain  who  she  was ; but  he  could 
obtain  no  clew. 

So  after  breakfast  he  brought  forward  his  pres- 
ents, and  commenced  the  distribution  of  them. 
They  consisted  of  dolls  gayly  dressed,  rings  and 
bracelets  of  imitation  jewelry,  rolls  of  narrow’ 
ribbons,  and  jumping-jacks— hideous-looking  im- 
ages made  to  spring  up  out  of  a box  w hen  the  lid 
was  opened.  The  surprise  and  pleasure  which 
the  display  of  these  objects  occasioned  to  all,  both 
old  and  young,  were  unbounded.  The  jumping- 
jacks  he  had  intended  for  the  little  children,  but 
the  old  people  were  so  delighted  with  them  that 
they  took  possession  of  them  themselves  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  and  delight. 

As  for  the  ribbons,  they  w'ere  given  to  the  girls, 
in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  particularly 
pleased  with  them;  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
know  what  to  make  of  them.  They  unrolled 
them,  and  then  examined  curiously  the  round 
blocks  on  w’hich  they  had  been  w'ound.  Their 
perplexity  was  not  removed  until  M.  Nougaret 
himself  took  down  ^ie  bead 
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gayest  of  the  ribbons.  This  delighted  them  all 
exceedingly,  and  the  ribbons  were  at  once  in 
great  demand. 

The  mystery  in  regard  to  the  bride  was  at 
length  explained.  She  was  not  then  at  home, 
but  had  been  living  with  her  husband  already,  at 
his  house,  for  nearly  a year.  The  writer  makes 
the  extraordinary  statement  that,  among  these 
simple-minded  people,  when  two  young  persons 
agree  to  take  each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  the 
essential  thing  to  constitute  the  marriage  is  that 
they  should  so  agree,  and  at  once  establish  the 
relation  by  beginning  to  live  together.  The  mar- 
riage ceremony  is  a matter  of  form,  important 
enough,  it  is  true,  but  in  regard  to  which  there 
is  no  necessity  for  any  special  haste.  Any  time 
before  or  about  the  time  that  the  first  child  is 
bora  is  deemed  sufficient.  The  young  couple 
whose  marriage  was  about  to  be  solemnized  in 
this  instance  was  a case  of  this  kind.  They  had 
been  living  together  in  their  own  home,  at  some 
miles  distant,  for  nearly  a year.  And  now  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  performed. 

A long  cavalcade  was  formed,  and  the  whole 
company  went  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom  and 
bride.  When  they  reached  the  place  of  meeting 
the  bridal  pair  were  escorted  back  to  the  church, 
and  the  ceremony  proceeded.  The  service  was 
duly  performed,  our  traveler  standing  as  one  of 
the  groomsmen.  When  the  service  was  over 
the  party  engaged  in  the  usual  rejoicings  on  such 
occasions ; but  the  bride  soon  retired,  and  not 
long  after  M.  Nougaret  was  called  to  attend  her 
in  his  capacity  of  medical  man.  In  the  morning 
it  w as  announced  that  a child  was  born,  and  that 
it  was  decided  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  baptism 
of  the  new-comer,  and  M.  Nougaret  was  request- 
ed to  stand  as  godfather.  And  thus,  as  he  says 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative  of  this  affair, 
he  was  called  upon,  in  the  course  of  thirty  hours, 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  ladies’  hair  - dresser, 
groomsman,  physician,  and  godfather. 


TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


ONE  EVENING. 


Faith  polished  the  last  tea-cup,  counted  the 
spoons,  brushed  a little  lint  from  one  of  the  tum- 
blers, and  then,  arranging  them  upon  the  closet 
shelf  to  her  entire  satisfaction,  closed  the  door 
upon  them  with  an  air  of  relief.  Then  she 
straightened  the  crumb-cloth,  spread  the  crim- 
son table-cover,  placed  the  lamp  upon  it  ready 
for  lighting,  and  laid  her  father's  daily  paper  be- 
side it.  This  done,  she  went  to  the  door  and 
looked  out. 

It  had  been  a sultry  summer  day.  The  heat- 
ed air  in  the  meadow  had  seemed  to  vibrate  vis- 
ibly; and  the  cows  had  stood  all  day  knee-deep 
in  the  water  lazily  brushing  away  the  flies,  and 
browsing  the  thick  herbage  upon  the  bank,  and 
the  tender  shoots  of  the  overhanging  willows. 
Faith  was  tired.  The  children  had  been  trouble- 
some ; and  her  young  step-mother — herself  only 
ten  years  older  than  this  girl  of  eighteen  of  whom 
1 am  writing — had  had  a headache.  To  tell  the 
truth,  she  always  had  one — or  some  other  ache 
— whenever  it  was  hot,  or  the  children  were  cross, 
or  any  unpleasant  domestic  exigencies  arose. 
Miss  Ophelia  might  have  pronounced  her  “ shift- 
less.” She  declared  herself  a martyr  to  feeble- 
ness and  to  her  nerves. 

But  now  the  sun  was  lying  low  in  the  west ; 
a bright  breeze  w’as  dimpling  the  river,  and  the 
tree-tops  nodded  and  beckoned  invitingly.  Tom 
and  Janet  would  not  want  to  go  to  bed  for  an 
hour,  and  Faith  caught  her  little  white  sun-bon- 
net from  the  peg  behind  the  door.  She  wanted 
to  be  alone  for  a while,  to  be  free,  to  think  her 
own  thoughts,  and  to  open  her  heart  to  the  sweet 
ministries  of  nature.  She  needed  rest  and 
medicine  such  as  she  could  find  nowhere  else. 
No.  I am  not  speaking  at  random.  I mean 
just  what  I say — such  as  she  could  find  nowhere 
else.  God  reaches  a young  girl’s  heart  more 
nearly  through  his  w’oods,  his  flowers,  his  dews, 
his  stars,  his  sacred  solitudes,  his  holy  calms 
than  through  the  lore  of  books,  or  even  the  rev- 
elations of  his  Word.  These  things  touch  it 
as  with  a human  tenderness,  and  the  closed  doors 
fly  open  at  their  approach. 

She  had  just  got  to  the  gate. 

“Faith  ! Faith ! Tom  says  he  wants  to  go  to 
bed,”  called  Mrs.  Harris.  “ Come  aud  get  him. 
He  is  driving  me  crazy.” 

Faith  went  back  to  the  house,  and  hung  up 
her  bonnet  again,  casting  one  lingering  glance 
at  the  cool,  leafy  recesses  beyond  the  river. 

“You  will  not  go  to  sleep  yet,  Tom,”  she 
said.  “ It  is  a w’hole  hour  before  your  bedtime. 
Where’s  Janet  ?” 

But  Miss  Janet  was  not  ready  to  go  to  bed. 
She  was  slowdy  shaking  the  saw-dust  out  of  her 
dolly,  sitting  with  her  face  to  the  wall  in  a dark 
corner. 

“ Oh ! leave  Janet  for  the  present,”  said  Mrs. 
Harris.  “ She’s  quiet  enough,  and  I’ll  send  her 
up  by-and-by.  If  Tom  doesn’t  want  to  go  to 
sleep  just  yet,  you  can  tell  him  stories.” 

Tell  him  stories ! Faith  knew  just  what  that 
meant.  She  repeated  “Mother  Goose,”  and 
the  “House  that  Jack  Built,”  and  “London 
Bridge,’’  and  “Who  Killed  Cock  Robin?”  until 
her  head  swam.  Then  she  began  with  “ Noah’s 
Ark,”  and  went  straight  through  to  “ Malaehi.” 
But  all  to  no  purpose.  The  great  brown  eyes 
still  looked  at  her  unwearyingly  from  over  the 
low  foot-board,  and  the  persistent  little  voice  still 
pounced  upon  every  omission,  and  demanded 
the  correction  of  every  blunder. 

“Ah,  Tom!"  she  cried  at  last;  “I  knew 
you  were  not  sleepy— and  I am  so  tired!  Do 
be  a good  boy  now,  and  let  me  go  down  stairs. 
You  can  go  to  sleep  without  me  if  you  have  a 
mind.” 


No,  I ain’t  a-going  to  sleep  for  ever  so 

„ „ , . long,”  said  Master  Tommy,  kicking  his  feet 
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hours ; and  there’s  lots  and  lots  of  stories  you’ve 
got  to  tell  me ! If  you  don’t,  I shall  holler  and 
holler,  and  that  makes  mamma’s  head  ache.  ” 

Faith  resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  and  began 
to  improvise  a fairy  tale.  That  was  at  least 
better  than  ringing  the  changes  any  longer  upon 
“ As  I was  Going  to  Sell  my  Eggs,”  or  “Little 
Jack  Homer. ” But  just  then  a lady  and  gentle- 
man upon  horseback  swept  by,  the  latter  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  window  as  he  passed,  and  then, 
lifting  his  hat  with  a smile,  bowing  until  his  dark 
hair  nearly  touched  his  horse’s  chestnut  mane. 

The  color  flashed  to  Faith’s  face,  and  for  an 
instant  she  drew  back  and  hid  herself  in  the 
shadow  of  the  curtain.  Then,  as  the  riders  swept 
round  the  corner,  and  commenced  a more  leisure- 
ly ascent  of  the  hill,  she  leaned  forward  and 
watched  them — watched  them  with  a look  of 
pain  and  longing. 

“What  you  stopping  for,  Faith?”  came  a 
voice  from  the  bed.  “Why  don’t  you  tell  me 
what  became  of  the  princess?  Did  she  ever 
find—” 

“No,”  cried  Faith,  suddenly,  “she  never 
found  what  she  was  looking  for,  never,  never ! 
Oh,  Tom,  Tom ! do  let  me  be ! I can’t  tell  you 
any  more  stories  to-night.” 

“ But  you  must,  you  see ; because  if  you  don't 
I shall  cry  and  scream  and  get  sick,  and  then — ” 

Faith  rose  in  her  desperation  aud  went  up  to 
the  bed. 

“Tom  Harris,  you  will  do  no  such  thing; 
and  I shall  not  tell  you  another  story  this  night. 
Do  you  just  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep,  or  I shall 
go  straight  down  stairs.  ” 

Astonished  out  of  his  wits,  for  Faith  had  never 
so  dealt  with  him  before,  Tom  turned  quietly  to 
the  wall  and  said  never  a word.  Faith  went 
back  to  the  window. 

They  were  still  going  slowly  up  the  hill — slow- 
ly, like  those  to  whom  the  present  moment  is 
golden,  and  who  would  prolong  its  sheen.  The 
lady  was  youug,  only  a year  or  two  older  than 
Faith,  probably,  and  very  beautiful;  so  beauti- 
ful that  the  child  who  sat  cowering  there  behind 
the  window-curtain  gazed  at  her  with  a strange 
sinking  of  heart ; for  the  gentlemau  who  rode 
by  her  side  was — Kenneth  Marston. 

As  they  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  they 
reined  in  their  steeds,  and  Faith  knew  by  the 
wave  of  Kenneth's  hand  that  he  was  pointing 
out  to  his  companion  all  that  w’as  worth  seeing 
in  the  valley  below — the  wide  sweep  of  the  hills, 
the  uplifting  of  the  mountain  peaks,  the  glories 
of  earth  and  air  and  sky.  She  knew  just  how 
his  eye  dilated,  how  his  form  seemed  to  expand, 
how  his  voice  grew  deeper  and  tenderer.  There 
w’as  the  sting  of  it. 

But  how  could  he  help  it?  How  could 
Faith  help  it  that  this  beautiful,  cultured,  grace- 
ful woman  had  dropped  down,  out  of  the  clouds, 
as  it  were,  and  for  three  or  four  weeks  had  sat 
beside  him  at  the  board,  w’alked  w’ith  him  in  the 
dim  old  woods,  read  with  him  out  of  the  self- 
same book,  rode  with  him  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  valleys,  and  knelt  by  his  side  in  the 
same  pew  on  Sunday  ? No  one  was  to  blame; 
but  that  did  not  make  it  any  easier. 

Faith  looked  at  her  as  she  sat  there  on  her 
white  horse,  outlined  against  the  sky,  with  her 
dark  blue  drapery  falling  in  graceful  folds.  She 
was  not  so  far  off  but  that  it  was  easy  to  see 
how  “ her  wavy  hair,  so  wondrous  fair,  was  with 
the  sunset  glowing;”  and  how  white  were  the 
little  ungloved  hands  that  were  fastening  back 
some  stray  tresses  that  had  become  loosened  by 
the  rapid  motion. 

l’oor  Faith  ! “ There  is  such  a difference  in 

people,”  she  sighed,  as  the  riders  passed  out  of 
sight.  “Now  my  dresses  will  never  fall  like 
that,  every  fold  in  the  right  place.  If  my  hair 
comes  down  it  will  not  wave  and  tw’ist  and  coil 
itself  until  its  disorder  is  prettier  and  more  pic- 
turesque than  another’s  painstaking.  And  just 
look  at  my  hands  !” 

The  sun  went  down,  and  the  gray  twilight 
crept  over  the  earth.  Janet  came  sleepily  up 
stairs,  holding  dolly  clasped  to  her  heart,  bottom 
upward,  and  scattering  saw-dust  all  the  way. 
Faith  undressed  her,  and  in  two  minutes  she  was 
in  the  land  of  Nod,  to  which  place  Tom  had  al- 
ready betaken  himself. 

Faith  was  free  now,  for  the  baby  was  already 
asleep,  and  Mrs.  Harris  was  reading  the  last 
magazine,  undisturbed  by  nerves  or  headaches. 
But  she  had  lost  the  desire  for  a walk.  She 
wanted  to  think. 

It  was  all  over  between  her  and  Kenneth 
Marston.  Of  course  it  was.  Or  rather  it  had 
never  been  begun.  Only  she  had  thought — she 
had  hoped — she  had  been  sure — 

But  she  did  not  blame  him.  Oh  no!  Why 
should  she?  Shall  a man  stoop  to  pick  up  a 
pebble  when  a diamond  has  fallen  in  his  way? 
Shall  he  prick  his  fingers  in  attempting  to  pluck 
a wild  sweet-brier  when  there  is  a moss-rose, 
dewy  and  fragrant,  blooming  at  his  feet  ? 

Ah,  Faith ! Men  have  preferred  sweet-briers 
to  moss-roses.  But  you  have  not  learned  that 
yet. 

She  had  always  known  she  was  not  good  enough 
for  him.  She  had  always  wondered  why  he  sought 
her  companionship.  He  was  so  much  wiser 
than  she — he  knew  so  much  more  of  books  and 
of  the  world.  He  had  been — why,  every  where ; 
and  she  had  never  been  faither  than  Burlington 
in  all  her  life.  When  she  came  home  from  her 
one  year  at  Mrs.  Worcester’s  school,  which  was 
all  her  father  could  afford,  she  had  intended  to 
do  so  much.  There  were  her  French  books  on 
the  little  shelf,  and  her  Botany,  and  Ancient  His- 
tory, and  Literature,  and  she  meant  to  have 
gone  on  with  them.  She  had  come  home  with 
all  a girl's  eager  ambition — her  desire  to  do  and 
to  be.  But  she  had  washed  dishes,  and  tended 
baby,  and  skimmed  the  milk,  and  put  Tommy 
to  bed,  and  darned  stockings,  and  hemmed  ruf- 
fling for  Janet’s  aprons ; and  the  French  books 
were  unopened,  and  she  was  forgetting  ~ 


St.  Paul’s,  and  in  what  year  Shakspeare  died. 
That  was  the  end  of  it.  Her  time  was  all  frit- 
tered away,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show  for 
it. 

Yet  she  had  thought — she  had  really  thought 
sometimes  that  Kenneth  Marston  loved  her ; and 
she  had  dreamed — she  was  ashamed  of  it  now, 
but  she  acknowledged  it  bravely  as  she  com- 
muned with  her  own  heart,  sitting  there  w ith  her 
head  buried  in  her  arms — she  had  dreamed  of  a 
beautiful  home  with  him,  where  her  innocent  tastes 
and  fancies  might  find  free  indulgence,  and  where 
a gentle,  guiding  hand  would  lead  her  iu  the 
flowery  paths  she  loved.  And  now  the  dream 
was  over.  She  had  awakened  the  first  time  she 
saw  him  and  Judith  Grant  together,  and  she 
should  never  dream  again. 

If  she  could  only  go  away  somew  here  and  do 
something! — teach,  or  make  bonnets,  or  go  into 
a shop,  or  keep  books,  she  did  not  care  w hat — 
any  thing  that  w ould  take  her  out  of  herself,  and 
open  a new  life  for  her.  But  there  was  no  es- 
cape. She  must  just  stay  there  and  listen  to  her 
mother’s  complaints,  and  tell  stories  to  Tommy, 
and  mend  Janet’s  doll,  and  grow  old  and  home- 
ly and  fretful,  maybe ! That  wras  the  worst  of 
it.  To  feel  that  she  was  growing  down  rather 
than  up.  Dwarfing  herself,  when  she  had  so 
longed  to  grow  to  the  full  stature  of  a perfect 
womanhood. 

She  stopped’  thinking  for  a moment  and  listen- 
ed. There  was  a strange,  preternatural  hush 
abroad— a portentous  silence  that  startled  her. 
She  raised  her  head.  The  soft,  rosy  tints  had 
faded  from  the  sky,  and  dense  black  clouds  were 
gathering  overhead.  Presently  window-blinds 
sw  ung  to  with  a crash  at  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  the  trees  swayed  and  bent  before  the 
couriers  of  the  approaching  tempest. 

Faith  went  down  stairs  to  close  the  windows 
and  fasten  the  doors.  Just  as  she  did  so  a heavy 
peal  of  thunder  rattled  overhead,  and  lightning 
seemed  to  dart  from  every  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
This  little  girl  of  ours  w as  physically  brave.  She 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  fine-lady  tremors, 
or  what  it  w as  to  shrink  from  real  or  imaginary 
dangers.  In  her  present  mood  she  rather  en- 
joyed this  fierce  convulsion  of  the  elements,  and 
deliberately  seated  herself  upon  the  door-step  to 
watch  the  progress  of  events.  Not  a drop  of  rain 
had  fallen ; but  now’  the  rumbling  of  the  thunder 
was  incessant,  and  the  black  clouds  were  rent 
and  riven  by  the  fierce  forked  lightning.  At 
one  moment  the  darkness  was  intense — the  very 
blackness  of  the  densest  midnight;  the  next 
both  earth  and  heaven  were  lit  with  a lurid 
glare  that  seemed  to  come  straight  from  the  re- 
gions of  everlusting  flame. 

She  had  forgotten  Kenneth  Marston,  forgotten 
Judith  Grant,  forgotten  Faith  Harris.  Her 
thoughts  had  gone  on  the  wings  of  the  lightning 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Man’s  voice 
is  so  small,  so  weak,  when  God  speaks.  But 
just  then  the  sultry  fires  lit  up  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  for  one  moment  she  beheld  a vision. 

A flying  steed,  white  as  the  driven  snow 
against  that  back-ground  of  ebony  clouds,  a mass 
of  tossing  drapery,  a gleam  of  golden  hair  stream- 
ing out  upon  the  night  wind,  a white  face  fixed 
in  terror  and  despair,  and  two  hands  clutching 
the  silvery  mane. 

Faith  took  it  all  in  at  a glance.  She  thought 
as  the  drowning  think.  A lifetime  was  con- 
densed into  one  moment’s  space. 

Straight  down  the  hill  came  the  frightened 
horse.  At  the  bottom  of  it,  if  he  kept  the  road, 
there  was  a short  turn,  sharp  and  sudden  as  a 
right  angle.  If  he  did  not  keep  it,  there  was  a 
deep  ravine  straight  ahead,  and  stones  at  the 
bottom.  Faith  Harris  knew  that  Judith  Grant 
was  riding  right  into  the  jaws  of  death  either  way. 
For  one  instant  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  fearful  sight,  then 
she  darted  across  the  road  as  if  borne  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind. 

•She  said  afterward  that  she  could  not  account 
for  it — that  it  was  like  an  inspiration ; but  that 
during  that  one  moment  of  doubt  or  irresolu- 
tion she  seemed  to  see  herself  standing  upon 
the  smooth  stump  of  a tree  that  had  recently  been 
cut  down  close  to  the  road-side,  with  her  left 
arm  wound  around  a large  sapling,  an  offshoot 
of  the  parent  tree.  That  gave  her  the  thought 
upon  which  she  acted.  In  far  less  time  than  I 
have  been  writing  this  paragraph — in  less  time, 
perhaps,  than  you  have  been  reading  it — she  had 
taken  her  position,  and  was  awaiting  Judith’s  ap- 
proach. 

On  swept  the  horse.  A second  more  and  she 
shouted,  standing  there  like  a young  pythoness 
upon  the  tripod,  with  the  lightnings  darting  about 
her : 

“Judith!  Judith  Grant!  I can  save  you! 
Turn  him  this  way!” 

The  sharp  accents  pierced  the  nearly  deadened 
ears,  and,  looking  up,  the  white-faced  rider  saw 
Faith  almost  within  reach.  Instinct  rather  than 
reason  taught  her  to  give  a sudden  pull  upon  the 
mare  upon  the  side  nearest  to  the  stump.  The 
horse  swerved.  Faith’s  arm  was  extended,  and 
clasped  Judith’s  waist ; the  steed  rushed  onward, 
and  the  two  girls  fell  to  the  ground  stunned  and 


A while  afterward — Faith  never  knew  how 
long — she  sat  up  in  the  darkness.  Her  clothes 
were  wet.  The  storm  had  spent  its  fury,  and 
the  moon  was  breaking  through  the  clouds.  At 
first  she  could  not  tell  where  she  was  or  what 
had  happened. 

The  girls  had  not  fallen  together.  Judith, 
breaking  from  Faith's  clasping  arm,  had  dropped 
upon  the  side  of  the  stump  nearest  the  road. 
Faith,  clinging  to  the  little  tree,  had  swayed 
around  and  fallen  behind  it.  As  she  sat  there 
now,  trying  to  collect  her  senses,  she  heard  foot- 
steps and  voices  and  the  rumbling  of  w’heels. 

‘“d  “ 
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body  that  looked  so  like  death  as  the  dim  rays 
of  the  lantern  fell  upon  it.  She  saw  him  place 
his  hand  upon  Judith’s  heart ; she  heard  his  mur- 
mured words  of  thanksgiving  as  he  found  that 
she  yet  lived ; she  saw  him  put  the  hair  back 
from  the  forehead  with  a tender  touch  ; she  saw 
him  stoop  over  and  kiss  the  pale  brow,  ere  he 
lifted  the  slight  figure  in  his  arms  and  bore  it  to 
Mr.  Gray’s  carriage;  she  heard  him  speak  a 
few  low  words,  and  there  was  something  in  his 
voice  that  she  had  never  heard  before. 

The  wheels  rolled  away  in  the  distance,  and 
Faith  got  up,  went  home,  and  to  bed.  She  had 
saved  a life— that  was  all  ; for  the  next  day 
Judith’s  horse  was  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine. 

The  next  morning  Faith  was  paler  than  usual, 
and  there  were  dark  circles  about  her  eyes. 

“Mother,”  she  said,  “if  you  are  willing,  I 
will  put  the  baby  in  her  carriage,  and  draw  her 
up  in  the  woods.’  I can  sew  just  as  well  there  as 
here,  and — I can’t  breathe  this  morning.” 

Mrs.  Harris  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise. 

“Go,  if  you  want  to,”  she  answered.  “But 
I expect  the  baby’ll  get  all  stung  up  by  the  mos- 
quitoes.” 

Faith  went,  nevertheless ; and  before  long  Ken- 
neth Marston  joined  her.  He  did  not  speak  at 
first,  but  held  out  his  hand  silently,  and  looked 
at  the  patient  little  face  very  much  as  one  might 
look  at  a pictured  saint. 

At  last  he  said : 

“ Where  were  you  last  night,  Faith,  when  I 
found  Judith  and  took  her  away  ?” 

“I  was — there,”  said  Faith,  hesitating,  “on 
the  other  side  of  the  stump.” 

“And  you  did  not  speak  to  me — would  not  let 
me  thank  you ! Oh,  Faith !” 

She  did  not  answer,  but  her  face  was  hidden 
in  her  hands.  He  removed  them  with  gentle 
violence,  and  held  them  close  prisoners. 

“Judith  has  told  me  all  about  it,”  he  whis- 
pered. “ How  brave  and  noble  you  were,  and 
how  you  saved  her  from  certain  death.  You 
know  where  they  found  the  horse  ?” 

Faith  nodded,  shuddering. 

“She  wants  to  know  you  better, ”he  went  on. 
“She  told  me  to  bring  yon  to  her  to-day,  for  she 
is  not  able  to  sit  up,  and  she  wants  to  thank  and 
bless  you.” 

Faith  shook  her  head. 

“ You  won’t  refuse,  Faith.  It  is  notrlike  you 
— you  who  have  given  her  her  life.  See,  she  has 
sent  you  this,  ” he  added,  slipping  a costly  ring 
upon  her  finger  as  he  spoke. 

Faith  drew  it  off  and  laid  it  in  his  hand  again, 
while  her  face  grew  white  as  ashes. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  be  paid  for  what  I did,” 
she  said,  while  her  lips  trembled  painfully. 

“Paid ! Faith,  she  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing.  How  could  she?  She  sent  the  ring 
simply  because  she  could  not  come  to  you  her- 
self. She  said,  ‘ It  means  less  than  my  simplest 
word,  Kenneth.  But  place  it  on  her  finger,  and 
beg  her  to  come  to  me.  ’ She  has  the  gentlest, 
truest  heart,  Faith.  Do  not  misjudge  her.” 

A shade  of  color  had  stolen  back  to  Faith’s 
face.  But  at  these  words  it  blanched  again  to 
the  very  lips. 

“I  can  not  wear  your  wife’s  ring,”  she  said, 
presently,  in  a low,  self-contained  voice.  “ It  is 
impossible.  But  tell  her  I am  glad  that  I was 
able  to  be  of  service  to  her,  and  that  I hope  there 
are  many  years  of  happiness  in  store  for  you 
both.” 

“My  wife — my  wife’s  ring!”  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  detaining  her  as  she  w'as  about  to 
leave  him.  “My  wife!  Why,  what  do  you 
mean,  Faith  ?” 

Her  eyes  flashed,  then  fell  as  they  met  his. 

“I  mean  that  I saved  your  wife’s  life  last 
night,  Kenneth  Marston,  and — I want  to  go 
home  now.  I am  tired.  ” 

She  looked  so,  poor  child ! 

“But,  Faith,  dear  Faith” — and  he  twined  one 
arm  about  her  waist,  while  he  tried  to  turn  her 
face  toward  him — “ look  at  me  and  listen  to  me. 
Judith  Grant  and  my  brother  Hal  are  to  be  mar- 
ried as  soon  as  he  comes  back  from  South  Ameri- 
ca. They  have  been  engaged  these  two  years. 
Did  you  not  know  it  ?” 

What  could  our  little  Faith  do  but  to  shake 
her  head,  while  the  soft  color  went  and  came 
upon  her  cheek,  and  her  heart  fluttered  beneath 
his  hand  like  that  of  a frightened  bird. 

Kenneth  Marston  read  the  sweet  face  for  an 
instant.  Then  clasping  her  closer,  he  kissed  her 
Ups. 

“ Faith,  I love  you , and  you  only!” 

And  the  baby  looked  on  in  wide-eyed  wonder. 


pire  by  feudal  chiefs  or  robbers,  who  were  mak- 
ing war  on  their  sovereign.  It  would  almost 
appear  as  if  poetry  of  a certain  class  can  not  ex- 
ist in  an  enlightened  age.  Ivy  looks  best  on  a 
ruin  ; ballads  do  not  flourish  in  an  age  of  news- 
papers. Perhaps  it  is  because  ballads,  being  in 
one  sense  an  inferior  kind  of  newspaper,  are 
driven  out  of  the  market  by  the  real  article. 
Look  at  education,  what  it  is  doing  in  Italy; 
how  it  is  breaking  the  soil  (like  a large  steam 
plow),  and  preparing  the  country  for  a new  har- 
vest! But,  in  removing  the  rubbish  and  ob- 
structions which  beset  its  path,  it  removes  many 
beautiful  things;  not  alone  the  weeds  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  but  the  wild  flowers  of 
tradition  and  poetry.  And  these  are  the  sights 
which  one  sees  in  Italy  in  this  year  of  grace ; 
the  lazaroni  of  Naples  swept  away,  or  forced 
to  become  honest  members  of  society ; the  gon- 
doliers of  Venice  reformed,  and  educated,  and 
properly  controlled  by  the  authorities ; the  brig- 
ands of  Calabria  and  the  Roman  States  shot  or 
imprisoned  as  convicts ; the  pifferari  and  wan- 
dering minstrels — poor  peasants,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  who  used  to  sing  so  prettily  at  the 
way-side  shrines  and  in  front  of  the  pictures  of 
the  Virgin  Mary — sent  to  the  reformatory  or 
the  work-house.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
gret some  of  the  old  customs  and  traditions 
which  are  being  destroyed  along  with  these  er- 
rors and  abuses. 

Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  as  well  as  Naples 
and  the  Roman  States,  contain  many  of  the  se- 
cluded spots  above  alluded  to,  “ spots”  composed 
of  villages,  and  even  small  towns,  where  news- 
papers are  unknown,  books  a forbidden  rarity, 
and  candles  (tallow,  wax,  and  composite)  high- 
ly esteemed  as  articles  of  religion.  The  peas- 
antry of  these  places  are  still  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  places 
his  or  her  conscience  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
priest.  Soul-money,  or  a tax  on  dead  people, 
is  levied,  and  paid  with  cheerfulness.  Taxes  are 
raised  on  sin,  indulgences  (or  permission  to  sin) 
are  bought  and  sold  in  secret,  and  people  are 
taught  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  not  death,  as 
stated  in  the  Scriptures,  but  absolution  and  eter- 
nal life.  The  fact  is,  the  Italian  peasantry  are 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  When 
these  fall  off  the  Pope  may  begin  to  despair ; but 
so  long  as  these  remain  faithful — that  is  to  say, 
as  long  as  they  remain  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious— there  will  be  no  prospect  of  a change  of 
tactics  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood,  either  as 
regards  soul-money  for  the  dead,  or  sin-money 
for  the  living,  or  the  worship  of  graven  images 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Among  the  most  horrible  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  peasantry  is  the  belief  in  the  advocacy  of 
little  children — babies,  who  die  as  soon  as  they 
are  baptized,  or  as  soon  after  baptism  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a belief  in  their  entire  innocence 
and  purity.  Children  who  die  young  are  called 
“advocates,”  or  avvocati,  because  they  are  said 
to  go  to  heaven  without  passing  into  purgatory, 
and  plead  for  their  parents  and  relations  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Many  old  women  (chiefly 
grandmothers),  and  not  a few  fathers  and  mo- 
thers, have  been  convicted  of  compassing  the 
deaths  of  children,  not  wickedly  or  maliciously, 
but  in  a pious,  God-fearing  sort  of  way,  in  order 
to  have  “friends  in  heaven”  when  their  time 
comes.  Do  not  suppose  that  they  murder  the 
children.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  They  simply 
let  them  alone,  and  keep  the  doctor  at  a distance. 
If  they  are  ill  they  say  the  hand  of  God  is  upon 
them.  If  friends  interpose,  and  insist  on  some- 
thing being  done,  they  mutter  a Latin  prayer, 
and  resign  themselves  to  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  the  “wishes  of  the  Almighty.”  1 have 
known  cases  where  mothers  have  prayed  that 
their  innocent  little  children  might  die  during 
illness,  and  cried  bitterly  when  the  coffin  was 
being  carried  out  of  doors.  But  such  cases  are 
not  frequent. 


FRENCH  PRISONERS  FROM  SEDAN. 

The  surrender  of  the  splendid  army  of  Mar- 
shal M ‘Mahon  at  Sedan,  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror, was  the  most  terrible  military  humiliation 
ever  inflicted  upon  a great  nation.  Some  of  the 
ablest  of  the  French  generals  have  since  declared 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  and  that,  had 
their  advice  been  followed,  this  stain  upon  French 
honor  might  have  been  averted.  The  picture 
which  we  give  on  page  708  shows  a large  de- 
tachment of  prisoners,  after  the  surrender,  halt- 
ing for  refreshment  under  the  guard  of  their  Prus- 
sian captors. 


ITALIAN  PEASANTS. 


A considerable  number  of  the  non-readers 
in  Italy  are  good  story-tellers  and  reciters  of 
ballads,  and  some  of  them  make  what  is  called 
poetry  on  their  own  account.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  south  and  in  some  of  the 
central  provinces,  where  education  of  a practi- 
cal kind  has  (until  recently)  been  much  neglect- 
ed. Where  schools  flourish,  home  philosophy, 
sometimes  called  mother-wit,  is  generally  found 
to  be  on  the  decline.  Old  women  lose  their  im- 
portance ; old  men  look  to  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  not  to  the  priest,  for  instruction.  No 
more  peasants,  brooding  over  the  old  classics, 
make  a reputation  as  local  poets ; no  more  vil- 
lage sibyls  thunder  forth  anuthemas  in  blank 
verse,  or  lull  their  children,  or  their  children’s 
children,  to  sleep  with  cradle-songs  in  seventy 
or  eighty  verses,  interspersed  with  Litanies  and 
Ave  Marias.  To  find  such  customs  nowadays 
you  must  go  to  secluded  spots,  far  away  from 
the  track  of  the  schoolmaster ; to  romantic  hills 
and  valleys  where  the  priest  is  still  supreme ; to 
villages  suspended  ftpmrthh  tniags  jikg  eagles’ 
nests,  and  supposed  (but' not^pTovedy  to  have  , *i,u  u.Si 
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FLIGHT  OF  FRENCH  PEASANTS. 


One  of  the  saddest  features  of  the  war  in 
France  is  the  destruction  of  small  villages  by 
the  Prussians.  It  is  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  a 
“military  necessity” — a phrase  which,  however, 
may  be  made  to  excuse  every  sort  of  military 
outrage — and  in  others  an  act  of  vengeance  for 
the  shooting  of  an  officer  or  soldier  by  an  exas- 
perated peasant.  More  than  a score  of  such  vil- 
lages, which  a few  weeks  ago  were  the  happy 
seats  of  quiet  industry  and  rural  comfort,  have 
been  given  to  the  flames  and  totally  destroyed. 
The  illustration  on  page  712  will  give  our  read- 
ers a vivid  idea  of  the  misery  thus  brought  upon 
the  peasantry,  who  are  compelled  to  fly  from 
their  homes  with  what  little  they  can  carry  away 
in  their  arms  or  in  hand-carts.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  effects  of  war  that  those  who  are  least  re- 
sponsible for  it  are  always  the  severest  sufferers 
from  its  ravages.  While  Napoleon  lives  at 
ease  in  the  luxurious  Chateau  of  Wilhelmshohe, 
served  by  King  William’s  own  chief  of  cuisine, 
his  hapless  subjects  are  driven  out  into  the  fields 
and  highways  from  their  blazing  homes,  to  die 
P~"  “■  ' mre  and  starvation. 


THE  NEW  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
POLICE. 

Mr.  James  Jackson  Kelso,  who  has  been 
promoted  from  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  De- 
tective Office  to  that  of  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Police,  is  a native  of  this  city.  He 
was  born  in  the  Seventh  Ward,  October  31, 1835. 
His  father,  for  whom  he  was  named,  was  one  of 
the  best-known  New  York  pilots,  and  highly  re- 
spected by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
The  son,  James,  being  a bright  and  intelligent 
lad,  was  given  all  the  educational  advantages 
which  were  within  his  father’s  means.  In  due 
time  he  graduated  from  Public  School  No.  7, 
and  subsequently  from  the  Free  Academy.  He 
then  entered  the  great  oil  house  of  J osiah  Macy 
& Sons  as  a clerk ; but  after  a short  time  took 
a position  in  the  Register’s  office,  where  he  re- 
mained for  several  years,  under  Registers  Doane 
and  Miner,  passing  through  the  various  grades 
to  be  Assistant-Deputy.  He  then  left  the  office, 
and  on  the  23d  of  January,  18(11,  was  appoint- 
ed a patrolman  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  He 
did  not,  however,  go  upon  post  duty,  but  was 
assigned  to  the  office  of  Chief  Clerk  Hawley, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  record  of  arrests. 
About  a year  later  he  was  transferred  to  the  de- 
tective office,  then  under  charge  of  Captain  John 
S.  Young.  He  remained  doing  detective  duty 
until  the  retirement  of  Captain  Young,  when  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  office,  being  made 
Sergeant  April  9,  1869,  and  Captain  on  the  24th 
December,  1869. 

Through  all  his  police  experience  the  new  Su- 
perintendent was  accounted  a faithful  and  vigi- 
lant officer,  and  a shrewd,  able,  and  successful 
detective.  While  in  charge  of  the  office  he  dis- 
played administrative  ability  of  a high  order, 
and  the  training  of  his  whole  life  has  been  such 
as  to  fit  him  admirably  for  the  duties  of  the  po- 
sition to  which  he  has  been  called.  Personally 
he  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  Department,  and  he  enters  upon  his  new 
service  with  the  confidence  and  good  wishes  of 
all  parties.  His  portrait  will  be  found  on  page 
716 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Tub  proprietor  of  a forge,  not  remarkable  for  his 
correctness  of  language,  but  who  by  honest  industry 
had  realized  a comfortable  independence,  being  called 
on  at  a social  meeting  for  a toast,  gave,  “ Success  to 
forgery  1” . 


A fat  French  lady  despairingly  says : “lam  so  fat 
that  I pray  for  a disappointment  to  make  me  thin.  No 
sooner  does  the  disappointment  come  than  the  mere 
expectation  of  growing  thinner  gives  me  such  joy  that 
1 become  fatter  than  ever.” 


PEEPS  AT  PARIS. 


A Connecticut  fisherman  one  day  baited  his  hook 
with  a live  frog.  After  patiently  waiting  some  time 
for  a bite,  as  he  chatted  with  a friend,  he  found  that 
his  lively  bait  had  swum  ashore,  and  was  sitting  quiet- 
ly on  the  rock  by  his  side.  He  wound  up  his  line  and 
went  home. 


A thin,  cadaverous -looking  German,  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  entered  the  office  of  a health-insurance 
company  in  Philadelphia  the  other  day,  and  inquired : 
“ Ish  de  man  in  vat  inshures  de  beoplc’s  helts  ?”  The 
agent  politely  answered,  “ I attend  to  that  business, 
Sir.”  “Veil,  I vant  my  helts  inshured;  vot  you 
charge?”  “Different  prices,”  answered  the  agent; 
“ from  three  to  ten  dollars  a year ; pay  ten  dollars  a 
year  and  you  get  ten  dollars  a week  in  case  of  sick- 
ness.” “Veil,”  said  Mynheer,  “I  vants  ten  dollars 
vort”  The  agent  inquired  his  state  of  health.  “ Veil, 
I ish  sick  all  de  time.  Ps  shust  out  te  bed  two,  tree 
hours  a tay,  and  te  doctor  says  he  can’t  do  noting  more 
goot  for  me.”  “ If  that’s  the  state  of  your  health,”  re- 
turned the  agent,  “ we  can’t  insure  it.  We  only  insure 
persons  who  are  in  good  health.”  At  this  Mynheer 
bristled  up  in  great  anger.  “ You  must  tink  I’s  a pig 
fool ! Vot ! you  tink  I come  pay  you  ten  dollars  for 
inBhure  my  helt  ven  I vas  veil !” 


Appropriate  Place  foe  Good  Pork— On  the  Rhine. 


In  Chicago  they  define  a miser  as  a “ philanthropist 
who,  knowing  money  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  sacri- 
fices  himself  for  the  good  of  his  neighbor.” 

Bad  Taste— Asafoetida. 


When  are  soldiers  like  writers  for  the  press  ?— When 
they  charge  by  the  column. 


An  old  “stager”  of  Salem  was  compelled  by  his 
worthy  spouse  to  “ join  the  cold  water  army,”  which 
he  did,  promising  never  to  touch  a drop  except  in  sick- 
ness. He  has  never  been  well  since. 


The  sign  of  a pork-butcher  in  a French  provincial  city 
reads,  “ Batta,  Jun.,  slaughters  hogs  like  his  father.” 


An  apprentice,  one  day,  after  dinner,  deliberately 
stepped  up  to  his  master  and  asked  him  what  lie 
valued  his  services  at  per  day.  “ About  sixpence,” 
said  his  master.  “ Well,  then,"  said  the  boy,  putting 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drawing  out  some  cop- 
pers, “here's  threepence;  I’m  off  on  the  spree.” 


A ridiculous  story  is  going  the  rounds  cf  the  country 
that  Mr.  Bergh  had  a young  woman  ar:  jsted  the  other 
day  for  beating  an  egg. 


A Michigan  census-taker  came  a rose  a man  who  had 
been  married  five  years,  but  hr  a never  inquired  his 
wife’s  Christian  name.  He  alv  iys  called  her  “ Say !” 


“ If  wimin  was  Tu  vote,  wudn’t  every  wun  on  ern 
Go  jest  contrary  tu  them  wat  was  their  husbands  and 
Lords  ? I put  it  tu  ye,  wudn’t  my  Wife  deborah  (for 
wun)  take  a sort  of  Haughty  pride  in  heavin  in  a vote 
wat  shude  kounter-ballance  & make  void  (&  without 
no  effeckt)  the  ballot  wat  I had  Gin  in,  & wat  I knew 
was  a Goin  tu  save  the  kuntry  from  Ruin  and  kaos  ? I 
ask,  wudn’t  she  do  it,  even  if  i stude  ovur  her  Kolossal 
form,  & was  fetchin  my  Eye  to  bear  on  her  every  move- 
ment, all  The  while  ? i tell  ye  she  Wud.” 


There  is  a poor  fellow  in  Bangor,  Maine,  who  sajf 
“it’s  working  between  meals  that’s  killing  him.” 


LIGHTING  THE  BEACON. 
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FLIGHT  OF  FRENCH  PEASANTS— [See  Page  711.] 
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FALSTAFF  REVIEWING  HIS  ARMY. 

Mr.  N ast’s  striking  cartoon  on  page  713  is  un- 
happily uot  a fancy  sketch,  and  scarcely  a cari- 
cature. Every  New  Yorker  will  recognize  its 
truthfulness  at  a glance.  Only  those  who  have 
not  visited  our  city  in  recent  times,  since  it  fell 
under  the  domination  of  the  Ring,  need  to  be  in- 
formed the  municipal  authorities  maintain  a vast 
army  of  loafers,  ostensibly  for  service  under  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  but  really  for  po- 
litical purposes,  and  chiefly  for  repeaters’  work 
ou  election  - day.  The  ingenuity  required  to 
make  a show  of  employing  these  fellows  is  thus 
cleverly  described  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Oc- 
tober 11,  in  an  article  headed  “The  Paradise  of 
Repeaters 

“There  1 » familiar  military  movement  known  as 
marking  time  without  advancing.  Any  body  who 
wants  to  see  a similar  process  conducted  with  pickaxes 
and  spades,  has  only  to  inspect  during  the  usual  work- 
ing-hours of  the  day  the  labors  of  a body  of  the  King’s 
political  friends  amidst  the  chaos  of  the  City  Hall  Park. 
Here  may  be  seen  a few  scores  of  naturalized  citizens, 
whose  term  of  residence  varies  from  three  months  up- 
ward, engaged  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  distribute  one 
day's  work  over  six  weeks.  Poets  and  philosophers 
have  complained  since  remote  times  that  art  is  long, 
and  time  is  short.  The  city  workmen  find  that  time  is 
Jong,  and  wrork  is  short  The  most  indifferent  on-look- 
er will  be  surprised  to  And  how  little  a spade  may,  by 
judicious  management,  be  made  to  carry.  The  amount 
of  energy  that  may  be  expended  by  eight  men  in  re- 
tarding each  other’s  efforts  to  till  a cart  will  dawn  upon 
the  reflective  lounger  by  the  City  Hall  like  a new  reve- 
lation in  natural  philosophy.  Falstaff’s  celebrated  Cov- 
entry Regiment  was  not  selected  w ith  greater  judgment 
than  are  the  men  assigned  to  the  several  departments 
of  the  great  industrial  effort  in  front  of  the  City  Hall. 
The  subordinates  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works 
know  the  requirements  of  the  situation  too  well  to  or- 
ganize their  force  with  a view  to  getting  the  work 
quickly  finished.  Election-day,  with  its  varied  neces- 
sities, will  find  each  of  these  patriots  resolved  to  record 
at  least  five  votes  for  Hoffman,  and  the  glorious  re- 
gime that  gives  a fair  day’s  wage  for  no  appreciable 
day’s  work. 

At  stated  intervals  during  the  day  the  working  corps 
is  ranged  in  line,  and  the  process  of  calling  the  roll  is 
gone  through.  We  have  been  unable  to  discover  the 
cause  of  so  much  solicitude  lest  any  of  the  precious 
gang  should  be  straying  beyond  the  charmed  precincts 
of  tne  Park.  Careful  attention,  however,  might  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  ceremony  is 
intended  to  familiarize  the  employes  of  Mr.  Twkbu 
with  the  various  aliases  they  are  expected  to  be  short- 
ly able  to  answer  to.  * Learn  not  to  labor,  but  to  loaf,’ 
ought  to  be  the  motto  adopted  in  the  Department  of 
Public  W orks.  The  shining  example  which  it  presents 
of  a successful  application  of  this  principle  can  not 
fail  to  add  another  to  its  many  claims  to  public  remem- 
brance, and  ought  to  help  to  bring  out  in  stronger  re- 
lief some  items  of  the  price  we  pay  for  our  existing 
city  government.” 


THE  WATCH  ON  THE  RHINE. 

We  reproduce  this  week,  on  page  717,  the 
translation  of  this  popular  German  song  which 
appeared  in  our  columns  some  weeks  ago,  and 
which  gives  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  original 
more  closely  than  any  other  version  that  has  fall- 
en under  our  notice.  Until  recently  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  poem  was  called  forth  by  the  pres- 
ent war  between  Germany  and  France.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Germany  is  indebted 
for  this  song  to  the  war-whoop  of  M.  Thiers  in 
1840.  It  has  now  been  ascertained  that  “The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine”  was  written  in  Novem- 
ber, 1840,  a few  months  later  than  the  famous 
“Rhine-Soug,”  by  Nicolaus  Becker;  and  its 
author,  Max  Schneckenburger,  a native  of 
Thalheim,  Wiirtemberg,  who,  a youug  man  of 
twenty  or  twenty-one,  was  then  living  at  Berne. 
The  song  has  been  set  to  music  several  times; 
but  only  one  tune — the  one  now  universally 
adopted,  and  ringing  through  Germany  and 
France,  from  the  coast  fires  on  the  Baltic  to  the 
bivouacs  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  beyond 
Chalons — has  become  popular.  It  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  Ivakl  Wilhelm,  formerly  Capellmeister 
at  Crefeld,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  dates  as  far 
back  as  some  years  before  1850.  Karl  Wil- 
helm, the  composer,  now  a man  of  about  fifty 
years,  is  still  living  (although  sick  and  in  pov- 
erty), to  earn  the  fruits  of  the  sudden  popularity 
of  his  tune.  His  name  is  on  every  tongue,  the 
illustrated  papers  give  his  portrait,  public  sub- 
scriptions in  his  favor  are  successfully  going  on, 
and  the  Queen  of  Prussia  has  sent  him  a golden 
medal  in  acknowledgment  of  his  merits.  She 
had  intended  to  confer  the  same  honor  on  the 
poet,  but  it  was  found  upon  inquiry  that  poor 
Schneckenburger  had  been  dead  more  than 
twenty  years.  His  portrait  and  that  of  Karl 
Wilhelm,  together  with  the  music  to  w hich  the 
words  of  this  spirited  poem  are  now  sung,  will 
be  found  on  page  717.  The  picturesque  sketch 
underneath  represents  a Prussian  band  playing 
this  truly  national  air  at  the  head-quarters  of 
“ Our  Fritz”  in  France. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  brilliant  autumn  foliage,  a crowning  glory  of 
October,  has  been  unusually  beautiful  in  some  sec- 
tions this  season.  Walking  or  driving  in  the  country, 
traveling  by  rail  or  by  boat,  the  gayly  painted  leaves 
of  the  maple,  oak,  and  of  scores  of  other  forest  trees, 
are  seen  mingling  in  fine  contrast  with  evergreens  and 
wild  twining  vines.  It  seems  really  to  be  regretted 
that  in  the  balmy  October  days,  so  mellow  witli  soft 
sunshine,  or  even  during  the  delicious  Indian  summer 
of  November,  most  of  the  day-boats,  which  make  bay 
and  river  lively  in  midsummer,  should  be  suspended. 
True,  one  great  tide  of  travel  is  stayed ; but  the  mere 
summer  tourist  never  dreams  of  the  beauties  Nature 
unfolds  to  those  who  journey  after  autumn’s  hue  has 
tinged  the  landscape.  A sail  up  the  Hudson  on  one 
of  the  steamers  which  still  leave  the  city  late  in  the 
afternoon,  or  a mid-day  excursion  on  one  of  the  little 
boats  plying  between  various  points  on  the  river,  gives 
an  enchanting  view  of  that  far-famed  scenery.  The 
Highlands  must  be  seen  in  their  fall  wrappings  to  be 
appreciated— not  even  in  their  fresh  green  Juue  robes 
are  Storm-King  and  Break-Neck  more  attractive  than 
when  enfolded  in  their  coats  of  many  colors.  What 
matter  if  the  sunshine  often  disappears,  and  heavy 
shadows  fall  upon  the  giquntf  ihiwvj?  TThe  gath- 
ering clouds  are  grand,  and?  perchance,  flier  big  drops 


scene.  Watching  the  ever-varying  clouds,  which  with 
their  changes  beautifully  change  the  mountains  also- 
watching  the  river,  now  densely  white  with  encircling 
fogs,  now  glimmering  in  the  sunlight— watching  all 
the  bright  landscape,  which  alters  like  a kaleidoscope 
under  the  eye— the  delicious  days  pass  dreamily  away, 
leaving  the  mind  touched  and  softened  by  that  sub- 
duing influence  peculiar  to  autumn. 

Rumors  are  rife  that  several  artists  have  been  pro- 
hibited access  to  the  picture-galleries  in  the  Vatican,  in 
consequence  of  their  having  taken  part  in  the  late 
popular  demonstrations  at  Rome.  The  Italian  Lib- 
erals protest  against  this,  and  declare  that  the  galleries 
of  the  Vatican  must  be  regarded  as  national  property. 

M.  Ollivier  is  preparing  a work  in  two  volumes  for 
publication.  The  first  volume  will  bear  the  title,  “ The 
Plebiscite,”  the  second  that  of  “ The  War.” 

Curious,  if  true,  is  the  report  that,  while  Jules  Favre 
and  Count  Bismarck  were  trying  to  find  a basis  of  ne- 
gotiation, Von  Moltke  was  seated  in  a comer  reading 
“Little  Dorrit.” 

The  origin  of  the  word  Silhouette  is  curious,  and  may 
be  new  to  our  readers.  M.  Silhouette  was  Finance 
Minister  to  Louis  XV.  in  1757.  An  economist,  he 
made  large  reforms  in  the  revenue,  till,  touching  the 
personal  outlay  of  the  king,  he  was  dismissed.  This 
made  him  the  most  popular  man  in  France.  Every 
thing  cheap  was  d la  Silhouette,  and  the  black  profiles 
which  just  then  came  into  vogue  have  preserved  the 
name  to  the  present  time.  Among  the  artists  who 
have  in  recent  times  adopted  this  style  of  illustration, 
Konewka  has  exhibited  the  finest  skill  and  purest 
imagination.  His  illustrations  to  the  “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  are  exquisite  creations,  delicate  and 
airy,  as  befitted  the  play.  Konewka  has  also  illustra- 
ted Goethe’s  “ Faust”  in  the  same  manner.  The  book 
will  shortly  be  published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  of 
Boston,  in  the  style  of  their  beautiful  edition  of  Sliaks- 
peare’s  fairy  creation.  The  text  will  be  that  of  Tay- 
lor’s translation. 

During  the  first  twenty  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  151,000  Prussians  passed  through  Ber- 
lin. They  were  furnished  by  the  committee  with  or- 
dinary refreshments,  and  also  with  6100  bottles  of  wine, 
110,000  large  glasses  of  beer,  2300  bottles  of  seltzer- 
W’ater,  430  bottles  lemonade,  64  bottles  of  Jamaica 
rum,  228,600  cigars,  and  20,500  packages  of  tobacco. 

The  arrangements  made  by  government  for  observ- 
ing the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  reporting  the 
approach  of  storms,  will  be  most  useful.  It  is  the  de- 
sign so  to  locate  the  stations  of  observation  that,  the 
existence  of  a storm  at  any  place  being  ascertained, 
information  of  it  may  be  communicated  by  telegraph 
in  advance  of  its  probable  movement.  Whenever  ex- 
perience has  certainly  determined  what  maybe  regard- 
ed for  any  section  of  the  country  as  premonitions  of 
approaching  storms,  signal-stations  will  be  established 
as  quickly  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made, 
and  signals  will  be  displayed,  announcing  the  probable 
approach,  with  other  information  which  may  be  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  every  person  thinks  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  musket,  revolver,  or  any  fire- 
arm discharging  itself  unawares  in  his  hands.  More- 
over, he  is  always  certain  that  his  gun  is  left  in  a safe 
place,  and  is  unloaded  when  not  about  to  be  used. 
Y et  accidents  are  constantly  occurring.  The  other  day, 
iu  Williamsburg,  a little  boy  of  seven  years  old  found 
a loaded  musket  belonging  to  an  elder  brother.  While 
playing  with  it  he  discharged  it  by  some  means,  send- 
ing a bullet  through  the  head  of  his  little  brother  only 
four  years  old,  and  killing  him  instantly.  Such  a sad 
tale  needs  no  comment. 

The  London  firemen  have  received  false  alarms  of 
fires  in  consequence  of  the  aurora  borealis,  which  has 
appeared  several  times  within  the  past  few'  weeks.  The 
aurora  has  been  very  brilliant  in  this  country  also; 
but,  in  general,  our  people  can  see  enough  of  the  sky 
to  distinguish  between  the  aurora  and  a lire. 

The  banking-house  of  Drexel,  Harjes,  & Co.  removed 
from  Paris  to  Geneva  some  little  time  ago.  They  were 
the  only  bankers  at  Paris  who  continued  to  pay  out 
the  full  amount  of  gold  to  their  customers,  without 
premium,  during  the  trying  epoch  which  preceded 
their  removal;  and  the  house  will  ever  be  held  in 
honorable  esteem  by  American  travelers. 

“ Divorce  without  publicity,  and  for  a small  charge,” 
is  a notice  which  has  been  extensively  inserted  in  Il- 
linois papers.  A certain  class  of  lawyers  have  given 
attention  to  this  business  ad  libitum.  Now'  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  put  an  end  to  the  fraud  which  has 
been  so  notoriously  prevalent  in  divorces.  Tho  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Chicago  has  adopted  orders  providing 
that  in  all  divorce  suits  hereafter  instituted  the  com- 
plainants must  either  sign  the  bill  with  their  own  hands, 
or  their  solicitors  must  file  w'ritten  authority  with  the 
clerk  before  the  decree  can  be  taken.  Moreover,  if  any 
advertisements  of  the  kind  referred  to  appear  in  the 
papers,  such  lawful  action  will  be  taken  as  will  tend 
to  prevent  its  repetition. 

One  of  our  daily  newspapers  has  commenced  the  reg- 
ular announcement  of  divorces  in  its  columns.  “ Mar- 
ried,” “ Divorced,”  “ Died,”  is  the  order  in  which  these 
important  particulars  appear. 

Over  six  thousand  emigrants  landed  in  New  York 
during  the  week  ending  October  16.  Among  these 
were  one  hundred  and  tw'enty  Swedes,  who  are  to  form 
a colony  near  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

The  long-continued  bombardment  of  Strasbourg  re- 
sulted in  much  destruction  of  life  among  the  civil  pop- 
ulation, as  well  as  among  the  garrison.  The  library, 
also,  which  contained  many  rare  and  ancient  books, 
w as  entirely  destroyed.  A large  picture-gallery  and  the 
principal  theatre  were  laid  in  ruins. 

Since  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens  the  statement  has 
frequently  been  made  that  the  author  left  no  clew  to 
the  unfolding  of  the  “ Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,”  and 
that  nothing  could  be  given  to  the  curious  reader  be- 
yond this  fragment  of  a story  apparently  most  skillful- 
ly plotted,  and  so  remarkably  broken  off.  This  does 
not  seem  quite  correct.  Although  no  written  notes 
have  been  found  suggesting  the  further  developments 
of  the  tale,  or  the  solution  of  the  “ mystery,”  and  any 
attempt  to  complete  it  by  a different  hand  would  have 
been  unwelcome  to  the  public,  yet  some  authentic  in- 
dications appear  to  exist  of  the  turn  Mr.  Dickens  in- 
give the  story,  and  these  should  be  furnished 
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to  the  readers  of  the  fragment.  Accompanying  the 
edition  of  “ Edwin  Drood”  published  by  Messrs.  Harper 
& Brothers  is  a fac-simile  of  the  vignetted  cover,  de- 
signed, probably,  by  the  same  artist  who  furnished  the 
illustrations  to  “Edwin  Drood,”  and  in  which  the 
course  of  the  story  is  evidently  prefigured.  An  En- 
glish reviewer  is  of  the  opinion  that,  as  several  of  the 
scenes  in  the  actually  completed  parts  are  distinctly 
represented  on  the  cover,  the  drift  of  those  that  are 
not  must  have  been  more  or  less  explained  by  Mr. 
Dickens  to  the  artist  who  designed  them  for  him.  Any 
instructions  received  by  the  artist  would  greatly  assist 
the  imagination  of  the  reader,  if  they  were  only  added 
to  the  fragment.  A study  of  these  vignettes  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  in  connection  with  the  story.  S. 
L.  Fildes  is  mentioned  as  the  artist. 


Worth,  the  famous  man-milliner,  removed  his  estab- 
lishment some  time  ago  from  Paris  to  London.  Many 
ladies,  fearing  that  silks  and  velvets  will  attain  a fabu- 
lous price  in  the  near  future,  are  purchasing  to  an  ex- 
travagant amount 

A novel  surgical  operation  w'as  recently  performed 
upon  General  Kilpatrick,  our  late  Minister  to  Chili. 
For  two  years  past  he  has  been  suffering  from  a swell- 
ing in  the  neck.  He  found  himself  obliged  to  return 
to  this  country  for  medical  advice.  Physicians  de- 
cided that  he  was  suffering  from  a tumor,  and  an  elec- 
tric operation  was  decided  upon.  At  that  time  the 
tumor  protruded  outwardly  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg. 
Inwardly  it  was  much  larger,  crowding  the  windpipe 
half  an  inch  over  to  the  left,  making  the  effort  to  talk 
and  eat  very  difficult  and  painful. 

General  Kilpatrick  was  placed  under  the  influence 
of  ether.  Four  large-sized  darning-needles  were  in- 
serted in  the  tumor.  A powerful  electric  battery  was 
then  applied  in  full  force  to  the  needles.  When  the 
needles  were  removed  the  patient  remained  quiet  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  ether.  Iu  half  an  hour  the 
outward  swelling  began  to  diminish,  and  soon  disap- 
peared entirely.  When  General  Kilpatrick  recovered 
consciousness  he  complained  of  severe  pain  in  neck 
and  throat,  but  the  “great  lump”  had  gone.  The  op- 
eration seems  to  have  been  entirely  successful. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  United  States  geologist,  recently 
visited  Colorado  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
Georgetown  silver  mines,  and  the  country  adjacent. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  next  five  years  will  de- 
velop an  amount  of  mineral  wealth  that  will  place 
Colorado  among  the  prominent  bullion  - producing 
States  of  the  Union.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867 
the  Colorado  silver  ores  took  the  first  prize. 

A persistent  adherence  to  the  following  rule  is  said 
to  be  an  effectual  cure  for  stammering : Keep  the  teeth 
close  together,  and  before  attempting  to  speak  inspire 
deeply ; then  give  time  for  quiet  utterance,  and  after 
very  slight  practice  the  hesitation  will  be  relieved.  No 
spasmodic  action  of  the  lower  jaw  must  be  permitted 
to  separate  the  teeth  when  speaking. 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE. 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “ A Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “ Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

IN  THE  COURT-HOUSE. 

It  is  proposed  by  some  elevators  of  the  public 
mind  to  make  us  all  philosophers,  and  to  abol- 
ish the  morbid  interest  which  mankind  at  pres- 
ent entertains  in  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 
They  hold  it  weakness  that  we  should  become 
excited  bv  incident,  or  enthralled  by  mystery, 
and  prophesy  a future  when  intelligence  shall 
reign  supreme,  to  the  extinction  of  the  vulgar 
passion  for  sensation.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, the  sympathetic  hopes  and  fears  of  human- 
ity remain  pretty  much  as  they  have  been  within 
aU  living  memory  ; and  one  of  the  greatest  treats 
that  can  be  provided  for  the  popular  palate  is  a 
criminal  trial.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
this  should  be  the  case ; the  courts  of  law  are 
free,  and  a sight  that  can  be  seen  for  nothing  is 
of  itself  attractive,  since  we  are,  at  all  events, 
not  losing  our  time  and  money  too.  Again,  the 
most  popular  drama,  the  most  popular  novel,  are 
those  to  which  the  de'nouements  can  not  easily 
be  guessed;  and  in  the  court-house  we  see 
drama  and  novel  realized  with  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  and  the  sentence  of  the  judge — a matter  of 
anxious  speculation  to  the  very  last.  Where 
theatres  and  books  are  rare  the  passion  for  such 
scenes  is  proportionally  stronger,  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  periodical  event  which  so  deeply  stirs 
the  agricultural  interest — speaking  socially,  and 
not  politically — as  the  advent  of  the  Judges  of 
Assize. 

At  Cross  Key,  at  all  events,  there  was  nothing 
else  talked  of  for  weeks  beforehand;  and  the 
case  which  above  all  others  was  canvassed,  and 
prejudged,  and  descanted  upon  over  all  sorts  of 
boards — from  the  mahogany  one  in  the  dining- 
room at  Cross  Key  Bark  to  the  deal  tripod  which 
held  the  pots  and  pipes  at  the  road-side  beer- 
house— was  that  of  Richard  Y'orke,  the  young 
gentleman-painter,  who  had  run  away  with  old 
John  Trevethick  of  Gethin’s  hoarded  store.  The 
rumor  had  got  abroad  that  he  had  almost  run 
away  with  his  daughter  also,  and  this  intensified 
the  interest  immensely.  The  whole  female  pop- 
ulation, from  the  high-sheriff’s  wife  down  to  the 
woman  w'ho  kept  the  apple-stall  in  the  market- 
place, was  agog  to  see  this  handsome  young  Lo- 
thario, and  especially  to  hear  the  evidence  of  his 
(clandestinely)  betrothed,  who  was  known  to 
have  been  subpoenaed  for  the  defense. 

There  were  innumerable  biographies  of  the 
prisoner  to  be  had  for  nothing.  He  was  a noble- 
man in  disguise ; he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
the  prime  minister;  he  was  indirectly  but  im- 
mediately connected  with  royalty  itself;  he  could 
speak  every  European  language  (except  Polish), 
and  painted  landscapes  like  an  angel ; he  had 
tour  thousand  a year  in  land,  only  waiting  for 
him  to  come  of  age,  which  carried  with  it  half 
the  representation  of  a Whig  borough  ; he  had 
not  a penny  in  the  world,  but  had  hitherto 
ported  himself  in  luxury  by  skillful 


young  as  he  was,  he  was  a married  man,  and 
had  a wife  (three  times  his  age)  alive.  All  these 
particulars  were  insisted  upon  and  denied  forty 
times  a day.  The  least  scraps  of  trust-worthy 
intelligence  concerning  him  w'ere  greedily  de- 
voured. The  turnpike-man  who  had  opened 
gate  to  let  him  through  on  the  night  he  came  to 
the  jail  was  cross-examined  as  to  his  appearance 
and  demeanor.  The  rural  policeman  of  the  dis- 
trict (who  had  never  had  a chance  of  seeing  him) 
was  treated  to  pots  of  ale,  and  suddenly  found 
himself  the  best  of  company.  The  Castle  at 
Gethin  was  thronged  by  local  tourists,  who,  un- 
der pretense  of  being  attracted  by  the  scenery, 
came  to  stare  at  Harry,  and,  having  seen  her,  re- 
tured  to  Cross  Key  with  marvelous  stories  of  her 
charms.  As  the  time  drew  on  the  applications 
for  admittance  to  the  court-house  made  the  life 
of  the  under-sheriff  a burden,  and  caused  the 
hearts  of  his  subordinates  (who  got  the  half- 
crowns)  to  sing  for  joy. 

The  unhappy  Richard  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
all  this  excitement.  When  he  pictured  the 
court-house  to  himself,  as  he  often  did,  he  only 
beheld  a crowd  of  indifferent  persons,  who  would 
pay  no  more  attention  to  his  own  case  than  to 
that  of  Balfour,  or  any  other  that  might  follow 
or  precede  it.  He  saw  himself  taken  out  in  cus- 
tody, and  carried  in  some  conveyance,  such  as 
he  had  arrived  in,  through  the  gaping  street ; but 
the  idea  of  that  ordeal  gave  him  no  uneasiness. 
Those  who  saw  him  would  forget  him  the  next 
moment,  or  confuse  him  with  some  other  in  the 
same  wretched  plight.  His  mind  always  revert- 
ed from  such  reflections,  as  comparatively  trivial, 
to  the  issue  of  the  trial  itself.  Indeed,  that 
thought  might  be  said  to  be  constant,  though 
others  intruded  on  it  occasionally  without  obscur- 
ing it,  like  light  clouds  that  cross  the  moon.  As 
to  the  details  of  the  scene  of  which  he  was  about  to 
be  so  prominent  an  actor,  he  knew  nothing ; for 
the  warders  never  opened  their  lips  to  him,  ex- 
cept officially,  and  Mr.  Balfour  had  never  hap- 
pened to  come  to  grief  in  the  course  of  his  profes- 
sional practice  in  that  particular  locality  before. 

But  the  fact  was  that  the  jail  of  Cross  Key, 
though  situated  in  so  out-of-the-way  a spot,  was 
a model  establishment  in  its  way,  and  built  upon 
the  very  highest  principles  of  architecture,  as 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  crimin- 
al law.  No  prisoner  was  ever  taken  out  of  it  for 
trial  at  all,  but  was  conducted  by  an  underground 
passage  into  the  court-house  itself— indeed,  into 
the  very  heart  of  it,  for  a flight  of  steps,  with  a 
trap-door  at  the  top,  led  straight  into  the  dock, 
in  which  he  made  his  appearance  like  a Jack-in- 
the-box,  but  much  more  to  his  own  astonishment 
than  to  that  of  the  spectators. 

Imagine  the  unhappy  Richard  thus  confront- 
ed, wholly  unexpectedly,  with  a thousand  eager 
eyes!  They  devoured  him  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  before  him  and  behind  him ; 
they  looked  down  upon  him  from  the  galleries 
above  with  a hunger  that  was  increased  by  dis- 
tance. Even  the  barristers  in  the  space  between 
him  and  the  judge  turned  round  to  gaze  at  him, 
and  the  judge  himself  adjusted  his  spectacles 
upon  his  nose  to  regard  him  with  a searching 
look.  Not  a sound  was  to  be  heard  except  the 
monotonous  voice  of  the  clerk  reading  the  in- 
dictment ; it  was  plain  that  every  one  of  that 
vast  concourse  knew  him,  and  needed  not  that 
his  neighbor  should  whisper,  ‘ ‘ That  is  he.  ” Was 
his  mother  there  ? thought  Richard,  and  above 
all,  Was  Harry  there  ? He  looked  round  once 
upon  that  peering  throng;  but  he  could  catch 
sight  of  neither.  The  former,  with  a thick  veil 
over  her  features,  was,  indeed,  watching  him 
from  a comer  of  the  court : but  the  only  face  he 
recognized  was  that  of  his  attorney,  seated  im- 
mediately behind  a man  with  a wig,  whom  he 
rightly  concluded  to  be  Mr.  Sergeant  Balais. 

There  was  a sudden  silence,  following  upon 
the  question,  “How'  say  you,  Richard  Yorke, 
are  you  guilty  of  this  felony,  or  not  guilty?” 
The  turnkey  by  the  prisoner’s  side  muttered 
harshly  behind  his  hand,  “They  have  called  on 
you  to  plead.  ” 

“Not  guilty,”  answered  Richard,  in  a loud, 
firm  voice,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  judge. 

A murmur  of  satisfaction  ran  softly  through 
the  court-house.  His  hesitation  had  alarmed 
the  curious  folks  ; they  were  afraid  that  he 
might  have  pleaded  “Guilty,”  and  robbed  them 
of  their  treat.  Not  a few  of  them,  and  perhaps 
all  the  women,  were  also  pleased  upon  his  own 
account.  He  was  so  young  and  handsome  that 
they  could  not  choose  but  w ish  him  well,  and  out 
of  his  peril. 

Then  Mr.  Smoothbore  rose,  and  was  some 
time  about  it.  He  was  six  feet  four  inches  high, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  you  would  never  see  the 
last  of  him.  ( “ Oh,  Jerryusalem,  u pon  wheels ! ” 
was  the  remark  that  Mr.  Robert  Balfour  mut- 
tered to  himself  when  some  hours  afterward  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  the  same  gigantic 
counsel,  instructed  specially  by  the  crown  to 
prosecute  so  notorious  a marauder.)  The  twelve 
men  in  the  box  opposite  at  once  became  all  ear. 
Some  leaned  forward,  as  though  to  anticipate 
by  the  millionth  of  a second  the  silvery  accents 
of  Mr.  Smoothbore ; others  leaned  back  with 
head  aside,  as  though  to  concentrate  their  intel- 
ligence upon  them;  and  the  foreman  held  his 
head  with  both  his  hands,  as  though  that  portion 
of  his  person  was  not  wholly  under  control,  but 
might  make  some  erratic  twist,  and  thereby  lose 
him  some  pregnant  sentence.  These  honest 
men  did  not  know'  Mr.  Smoothbore,  and  thought 
(for  the  first  five  minutes)  that  they  could  sit  and 
listen  to  him  forever ; before  they  had  done  with 
him  they  began  to  think  that  they  should  have 
to  do  it. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  emulate  the  prolixity  with 
which  the  learned  counsel  set  forth  his  case ; it 
must  be  conceded  that  he  did  not  hang  over  it ; 

"I  with  per- 
missed  his 
suffi- 
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ciently  expressed.  To  a listener  of  average 
ability,  however,  he  became  insupportable  by 
repetition,  which  is,  unhappily,  not  exclusively 
“ the  vice  of  the  pulpit.”  We  will  take  care  to 
avoid  his  error.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
when  he  had  finished  Richard  stood  accused  not 
only  of  having  stolen  two  thousand  pounds  from 
John  Trevethick,  but  of  having  compassed  that 
crime  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  baseness. 
He  had  taken  advantage  of  his  superior  educa- 
tion, manners,  and  appearance,  to  impose  him- 
self upon  the  honest  Cornishman  as  the  legiti- 
mate son  of  his  landlord,  and  secured  within  that 
humble  home  a footing  of  familiarity,  only  the 
better  to  compass  a scheme  of  villainy,  which 
must  have  occurred  to  him  at  a very  early  period 
of  their  acquaintance.  Indeed,  Mr.  Smoothbore 
hinted  that  the  prisoner’s  profession  of  landscape- 
painting was  a mere  pretense  and  pretext,  and 
that  it  was  more  than  probable  that,  haviug  heard 
by  some  means  of  Trevethick’s  hoard,  he  had 
come  down  to  Gethin  with  the  express  intention 
of  becoming  possessed  of  it,  which  his  accidental 
discovery  of  the  secret  of  the  letter  padlock  en- 
abled him  to  do.  In  short,  by  artful  innuendo  at 
this  or  that  part  of  the  story,  Richard  was  paint- 
ed as  a common  thief,  whose  possession  of  such 
faculties  as  dexterity  and  Jinesse  only  made  him 
a mote  dangerous  enemy  of  society.  There  had 
been  rumors,  Mr.  Smoothbore  admitted,  of  cer- 
tain romantic  circumstances  connected  with  the 
case,  but  he  was  instructed  to  say  that  they  were 
wholly  baseless,  and  that  the  matter  which  the 
jury  would  have  to  decide  upon  was  simply  an 
impudent  and  audacious  robbery,  committed  in 
a manner  that  he  might  stigmatize  as  being  quite 
exceptionally  void  of  extenuation. 

The  speech  for  the  prosecution  immensely  dis- 
appointed the  general  public,  already  half-con- 
vinced, in  spite  of  themselves,  by  Mr.  Smooth- 
bore’s impassioned  clearness  and  straightforward 
simplicity,  while  it  pleased  the  jury,  who  were 
glad  to  hear  that  the  matter  in  hand  was,  after 
all,  an  ordinary  one,  which  would  necessitate  no 
deprivation  of  victuals,  nor  absence  of  lire  and 
candle.  The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  ap- 
peared,  as  usual,  in  an  order  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  interest  and  importance  of  their  respective 
testimonies — the  clerk  of  the  Miners’  Bank  into 
whose  hands  the  notes  had  been  paid,  police- 
men, Mr.  Dodge,  and  others,  who  only  repeated 
w hat  we  already  know.  Even  the  appearance 
of  Solomon  Coe  was  marked  by  nothing  especial, 
save  to  the  eyes  of  the  accused.  In  the  triumph- 
ant bearing  of  this  witness,  and  in  the  malignant 
glance  which  he  had  shot  toward  him  ere  he  be- 
gan his  tale,  Richard  read  that  the  charge  against 
him  was  to  be  pushed  to  the  bitter  end.  It  was 
in  this  man's  power,  more  than  in  any  other’s 
(save  one),  to  extenuate  or  to  set  down  in  mal- 
ice ; and  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  rival’s  mind 
(though  his  rancor  took  so  blunt  a form  that  it 
might  well  have  been  mistaken  by  others  for  out- 
spoken candor)  which  of  the  two  courses  Solo- 
mon had  chosen.  He  showed  neither  scruple 
lior  hesitation ; every  word  w as  distinct  and  de- 
cisive, and  on  one  occasion  (though  the  repeti- 
tion of  it  was  forbidden  by  the  judge)  eveu  ac- 
companied by  a blow  with  his  sledge-hammer 
list  in  the  way  of  corroboration.  It  seemed  that 
the  story  he  had  to  tell  was,  after  all,  a very  plain 
one. 

Wheu  John  Trevethick,  who  was  the  last  wit- 
ness examined  for  the  prosecution,  strode  into 
the  box,  this  feeling  was  intensified.  His  giant 
frame  and  massive  features  seemed,  somehow’, 
to  associate  themselves  with  a plain  story  ; and 
his  evidence  was  as  much  in  consonance  with  his 
counsel’s  speech  as  evidence  could  be  with  plead- 
ing. 

But  w’hen  he  had  quite  done  with  his  unvar- 
nished tale,  and  when  Mr.  Smoothbore  had  given 
him  a parting  nod  in  sign  that  he  had  done  with 
him,  Sergeant  Balais  rose,  for  the  first  time,  with 
an  uplifted  finger,  as  though,  but  for  that  signal 
of  delay,  the  honest  landlord  would  have  fled  in- 
continently, and  hanged  himself,  like  another 
Judas. 

“You  have  a daughter,  I believe,  Mr.  Treve- 
thick ?”  and  the  Sergeant  looked  at  the  jury,  with 
elevated  eyebrows,  as  though  he  would  have 
said,  “If  we  can  get  even  that  admission  out 
of  this  hoary  miscreant,  we  may  consider  our- 
selves fortunate.” 

And  indeed  John  Trevethick  did  hesitate  for 
one  instant  ere  he  replied.  He  had  not  even 
looked  at  the  prisoner  before,  but  at  that  ques- 
tion he  gave  an  involuntary  glance  toward  him, 
and  met  Richard’s  answering  look.  When  two 
men  are  fighting,  each  with  his  hands  upon  the 
throat  of  the  other,  not  for  dear  life,  but  for  the 
longed-for  death  of  his  foe,  it  is  possible  that  in 
their  faces  some  such  inextinguishable  lurid  fire 
of  hatred  may  be  seen  burning  as  then  flashed 
from  witness-box  to  dock,  from  dock  to  witness- 
box  ; but  scarcely  under  any  other  circumstances 
could  such  a look  of  deadly  malice  be  exchanged 
between  man  and  man.  It  passed,  however,  in 
an  instant,  like  the  electric  fire,  and  was  gone, 
leaving  no  trace  behind  it. 

“ I have  a daughter,”  replied  Trevethick  ; and 
as  he  spoke  his  face,  though  somewhat  pale,  be 
came  as  blank  and  hard  and  meaningless  at  a 
wall  of  stone. 

“This  man  is  about  to  peijure  himself,” 
thought  the  experienced  Mr.  BalaL ; and  he 
looked  around  him  with  the  air  of  one  who  was 
convinced  of  the  fact. 

“ The  prisoner  at  the  bar  was,  I believe,  your 
daughter’s  lover,  was  he  not?” 

“ Not  that  I knew  of.” 

“Not  that  you  know  of?”  repeated  Mr.  Ba- 
lais. “ Will  you  venture  to  repeat  that  ?” 

“The  witness  said  knew,"  interposed  the 
judge,  demurely,  and  ordered  a sky-light  to  be 
closed,  the  draught  from  which  inconvenienced 
him.  Every  body  lootacUat  jth*^  officer,  of  the 
court  who  pulled  the  hffri'tig  raritf-sllur  flie  sky- 
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contrivance  known  to  man.  Not  that  it  was 
a relief  to  them  to  do  so,  but  from  that  inex- 
plicable motive  which  prompts  us  all  to  observe 
trivial  circumstances  with  which  they  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do,  on  any  occasion  of  en- 
grossing interest.  Even  Richard  regarded  this 
little  process  of  ventilation  with  considerable  con- 
cern, and  wondered  whether  the  judge  would  feel 
himself  better  after  it. 

“Oh, you  didn’t  know  of  this  attachment  be- 
tween the  prisoner  and  your  daughter  at  the  time 
it  was  going  on  under  your  roof,  but  you  knew 
of  it  afterward,  did  you  ? You  read  of  it  in  the 
papers,  I suppose,  eh  ?” 

“I  heard  of  it,  after  the  robbery  was  discov- 
ered, from  my  daughter  herself.” 

“And,  upon  your  oath,  you  did  not  know  of 
it  before  then  ?” 

“I  did  not.” 

“Nor  suspect  it  even,  perhaps?” 

“ Nor  even  suspect  it.” 

Mr.  Balais  smiled,  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
His  principles  of  oratory  were  Demosthenean ; 
his  motto  was  “Action,  action,  action.1’  His 
friends  on  circuit  called  him  the  Balais  of  action. 
He  had  had  some  experience  of  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  said  the  shrug,  but  this  beat  ev- 
ery thing,  and  would  be  really  amusing  but  for 
its  atrocious  infamy.  Good  Heavens  ! 

“Then  you  never  had  any  conversation  with 
the  prisoner  with  reference  to  your  daughter  at 
all?” 

“Never.” 

Mr.  Balais  bent  down  and  interchanged  a 
word  or  two  with  Mr.  Weasel  behind  him. 

“Now  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  your  best 
attention,  Mr.  Trevethick,  for  upon  my  next 
question  more  may  depend  than  you  may  be 
aware  of.  If  you  have  any  regard  for  your  own 
interests  you  will  answer  it  truly ; for  as  sure 
as — ” 

“Is  this  necessary,  Brother  Balais?”  inter- 
rupted the  judge,  scratching  his  forehead  with 
his  forefinger,  and  looking  up  at  the  sky-light, 
as  though  that  matter  was  not  satisfactorily  set- 
tled even  yet. 

“My  lud,  I am  instructed  that  nothing  less 
than  a conspiracy  has  been  entered  into  against 
my  unfortunate  client.  ” 

The  judge  nodded  slightly,  shivered  consider- 
ably, and  made  a mental  note  to  complain  of 
that  infernal  draught  before  he  should  dismiss 
the  grand  jury. 

“I  ask  you,  Mr.  Trevethick,”  continued  the 
counsel,  solemnly,  “ whether  or  not,  in  a con- 
versation which  you  held  with  the  prisoner  upon 
a certain  day  last  month,  you  mentioned  two 
thousand  pounds  as  the  sum  you  must  needs  see 
in  his  possession  before  you  could  listen  to  any 
proposition  of  his  with  respect  to  your  daughter’s 
hand  ?” 

“ I did  not.” 

“You  never  spoke  of  that  particular  sum  to 
him  at  all  ?” 

“Never  at  all.” 

It  was  Mr.  Balais  who  looked  up  at  the  sky- 
light this  time — as  though  he  expected  a thun- 
der-bolt. 

“ The  notes,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
as  being  hoarded  in  this  iugeuious  box  of  yours — 
and  that  you  are  a very  ingenious  man,  Mr.  Trev- 
ethick, there  is  no  doubt — this  box,  I say,  was 
kept  in  a certain  cupboard,  was  it  not  ?” 

“ It  was.” 

“And  now,  please  to  look  at  the  jury  when 
you  answer  me  this  question  : Where  was  this 
particular  cupboard  situated,  Mr.  Trevethick  ?” 

Into  the  landlord’s  impassive  face  there  stole 
for  the  first  time  a look  of  disquiet,  and  his  harsh, 
monotonous  voice  grew  tremulous  as  he  replied, 
“ The  cupboard  was  in  my  daughter’s  bedroom.  ” 

“ That  will  do,  Mr.  Trevethick,  for  the  present," 
observed  Mr.  Balais,  with  emphasis ; “ though  I 
shall  probably  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  you 
another  time” — and  he  glanced  significantly  to- 
ward the  dock — “in  another  place." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

FOB  THE  DEFENSE. 

When  Mr.  Balais  rose  again  it  was  to  speak 
for  the  defense,  and  he  addressed  the  jury  amidst 
an  unbroken  silence.  So  rapt,  indeed,  was  the 
attention  of  his  audience  that  the  smack  of  a 
carter’s  whip,  as  he  went  by  in  the  street  below, 
was  resented  by  many  a frown  as  an  imperti- 
nent intrusion ; and  even  the  quarters  of  the 
church  clock  were  listened  to  with  impatience, 
lest  its  iron  tongue  should  drown  a single  sen- 
tence. This  latter  interruption  did  not,  however, 
often  take  place,  for  Mr.  Balais  was  as  brief  in 
speech  as  he  was  energetic  in  action.  He  began 
by  at  once  allowing  the  main  facts  which  the 
prosecution  had  proved — that  the  notes  had  been 
taken  from  Trevethick’s  box,  and  found  in  the 
prisoner’s  possession,  who  had  been  detected  in 
the  verv  act  of  endeavoring  to  change  them  for 
notes  of  another  banking  company.  But  what 
he  maintained  was,  that  this  exchange  was  not, 
-is  Mr.  Smoothbore  had  suggested,  effected  for 
the  purpose  of  realizing  the  money,  but  simply  of 
throwing  dust  in  the  prosecutor’s  eyes.  He  had 
changed  the  notes  only  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning his  ow  n money  to  Trevethick  under  an- 
other form.  Even  so  young  a man,  and  one  so 
thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  w’orld  and 
of  business  matters  as  was  his  client,  must  surely 
have  been  aware,  if  using  the  money  for  himself 
had  been  his  object,  that  it  could  be  traced  in 
notes  of  the  Mining  Company  as  easily  as  in 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; nay,  by  this  very 
proceeding  of  his,  he  had  even  given  them  a 
double  chance  of  being  traced.  He  (Mr.  Balais) 
was  not  there,  of  course,  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  was  unjustifiable, 
it  was  reprehensible  in  a very  high  degree ; but 
what  he  did  maintain  was  that,  even  taking  for 
MM  all  that  had  been  put  in  evidence,  this 


yonng  man’s  conduct  was  not  criminal ; it  was 
not  that  of  a thief.  He  had  never  had  the  least 
intention  of  stealing  this  money ; his  scheme  had 
been  merely  a stratagem  to  obtain  the  object  of 
his  affections  for  his  wife.  This  Trevethick  was 
a hard  and  grasping  man,  and  it  was  necessaty 
for  the  young  fellow  to  satisfy  him  that  he  was 
possessed  of  certain  property  before  he  would 
listen  to  any  proposition  for  his  daughter’s  hand. 
His  idea — a wrong  and  foolish  one,  indeed,  but 
then  look  at  his  youth  and  inexperience — was  to 
impose  upon  this  old  miser,  by  showing  him  his 
own  money  in  another  form,  and  then,  when  he 
had  gained  his  object,  to  return  it  to  him.  Mr. 
Balais  was,  for  his  own  part,  as  certain  of  such 
being  the  fact  as  that  he  was  standing  in  that 
court-house.  Let  them  turn  their  eyes  on  the 
unhappy  prisoner  in  the  dock,  and  judge  for 
themselves  whether  he  looked  like  the  mere 
felon  which  his  learned  friend  had  painted  him, 
or  the  romantic,  self-deceiving,  thoughtless  lad, 
such  as  he  (Mr.  Balais)  felt  convinced  he  was. 
They  had  aU  heard  of  the  proverb  that  all  things 
wrere  fair  in  love  as  in  war.  When  the  jury  had 
been  young  themselves  perhaps  some  of  them 
had  acted  upon  that  theory ; at  all  events,  it  was 
not  an  unnatural  idea  for  young  people  to  act 
upon.  Proverbs  had  always  a certain  weight 
and  authority  of  their  own.  They  were  not  nec- 
essarily Holy  Writ  (Mr.  Balais  was  not  quite 
certain  whether  the  proverb  in  question  was  one 
of  Solomon’s  own  or  not,  so  he  put  it  in  this 
cautious  manner),  but  they  smacked  of  it.  This 
Richard  Yorke,  perhaps,  had  thought  it  no  great 
harm  to  win  his  love  by  a false  representation  of 
the  state  of  his  finances.  He  could  not  see  his 
w’ay  how  otherwise  to  melt  the  stony  heart  of 
this  old  curmudgeon,  who  had  doubtless — not- 
withstanding the  evidence  they  had  heard  from 
him  that  day — encouraged  the  young  man’s  ad- 
dresses so  long  as  he  believed  him  to  be  Mr. 
Carew’s  lawful  heir.  The  whole  question,  in 
fact,  resolved  itself  into  one  of  motive ; and  if 
there  was  not  a word  of  evidence  forthcoming 
upon  the  prisoner's  part,  he  (Mr.  Balais)  would 
have  left  the  case  in  the  jury’s  hands,  with  the 
confident  conviction  that  they  would  never  im- 
pute to  that  unhappy  boy — who  had  already  suf- 
fered such  tortures  of  mind  and  body  as  were 
more  than  a sufficient  punishment  for  his  of- 
fense— the  deliberate  and  shameful  crime  of 
which  he  stood  accused.  lie  had  lost  his  posi- 
tion in  the  world  already ; he  had  lost  his  sweet- 
heart, for  they  had  all  heard  that  day  that  she 
was  about  to  be  driven  into  wedlock  with  his 
rival,  a man  twice  his  age  and  hers ; he  had  lost 
the  protection  of  his  father — his  own  flesh  and 
blood — for  since  this  miserable  occurrence  he  had 
chosen  to  disown  him  ; and  yet  here  was  the  pros- 
ecutor, who  had  lost  nothing  (except  his  own 
self-respect,  and  the  respect  of  all  who  had  list- 
ened to  his  audacious  testimony  that  morning), 
pressing  for  a conviction,  for  more  punishment ; 
in  a word,  for  the  gratification  of  a mean  revenge. 
If  he  (Mr.  Balais)  had  nothing  more,  therefore, 
to  urge  in  his  client’s  defense,  he  would  have 
been  content  to  leave  the  jury  to  deal  with  this 
case — Englishmen,  who  detested  oppression,  and 
loved  that  justice  only  which  is  tempered  with 
mercy.  But  as  it  so  happened,  there  was  no 
need  thus  to  leave  it ; no  necessity  to  appeal  to 
mercy  at  all.  He  had  only  to  ask  them  for  the 
barest  justice.  He  was  happily  in  a position  to 
prove  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  no  more 
stolen  this  two  thousand  pounds  than  their  own 
upright  and  sagacious  foreman. 

A sigh  of  relief  was  uttered  from  a huudred 
gentle  breasts.  “ We  are  coming  to  something 
at  last,”  it  seemed  to  say.  A hundred  fair  faces 
looked  at  Mr.  Balais — who  was  growing  gray 
and  wrinkled,  and  found  every  new  performance 
of  his  pantomime  harder  and  harder — as  though 
they  could  have  kissed  him,  nevertheless.  “ Yes, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  money  was  given  to 
him  by  the  prosecutor's  daughter  with  her  own 
hand.” 

A murmur  of  satisfaction  ran  round  the  court- 
house. 

There  was  a romance — a love-story — in  the 
case,  then,  after  all. 

Mr.  Balais  concluded  a most  energetic  speech 
with  a peroration  of  great  brilliancy,  in  which 
Richard  and  Harry  were  exhibited  like  a trans- 
parency in  the  bright  colors  of  Youth,  and  Hope, 
and  Passion,  and  finally  sat  down  amidst  what 
would  have  been  a burst  of  applause  but  for  the 
harsh  voice  of  the  usher  nipping  it  in  the  bud 
by  proclaiming  silence. 

There  was  no  need  for  his  doing  that  when 
Mr.  Balais  jumped  up  to  his  feet  again,  as  though 
he  were  on  springs,  and  called  for  Harry  Treve-  • 
thick.  The  judge  was  taking  snuff  at  the  time ; 
and  such  was  the  stillness  that  you  could  hear 
the  overplus  falling  on  the  paper  before  him  on 
which  he  wrote  down  his  notes.  There  was  a 
minute's  delay,  during  which  every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  the  witness-box,  and  then  Harry  appeared. 
She  was  very  pale,  and  wore  a look  of  anxious 
timidity ; but  a bright  spot  came  into  her  cheeks 
as  she  turned  her  face  to  the  prisoner  in  the 
dock,  and  smiled  upon  him.  From  that  mo- 
ment Richard  felt  that  he  was  safe.  Guarded 
as  he  was,  and  still  in  peril,  he  forgot  his  dan- 
ger, and  once  more  resolved  that  he  would  cleave 
to  this  tender  creature,  to  whom  he  was  about 
to  owe  his  safety,  to  his  life’s  end. 

Harry  was  simply  yet  attractively  attired  in  a 
pale  violet  silk  dress,  with  a straw  bonnet  trimmed 
with  the  same  modest  color.  It  was  observed, 
with  refenance  to  this  and  to  the  innocence  and 
gentleness  of  her  expression,  that  she  looked  like 
a dove;  and  a dove  she  seemed  to  Richard, 
bringing  him  the  signal  that  the  flood  was  abat- 
ing, the  deep  waters  of  which  had  so  nearly 
overwhelmed  both  soul  and  body.  Even  the 
judge,  as  Mr.  Weasel  had  foretold,  regarded 
her  through  his  double  glasses  with  critical  ap- 
proval ; for  a most  excellent  judge  he  was — of 
1 female  attractions.  i lam  j 
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Mr.  Balais  smiled  triumphantly  at  the  jury. 
“Did  I not  tell  you,” ha  seemed  to  say,  “that 
my  client  is  guiltless  in  this  matter?  Here  is 
Truth  herself  come  to  witness  in  his  favor. 
Bless  her !”  Richard’s  feverish  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her;  he  knew  no  God,  but  here  was  his 
spring  in  the  wilderness,  his  shadow  of  the  great 
rock  in  a weary  land.  As  for  her,  she  looked 
only  at  the  judge,  expecting — poor  little  ignora- 
mus— that  it  was  he  who  would  question  her. 

“ You  are  the  daughter  of  John  Trevethick, 
of  Gethin  ?”  said  Mr.  Balais. 

This  interrogatory,  simple  as  it  was,  made  her 
color  rise,  coming  from  that  unexpected  quarter. 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“He  keeps  an  inn,  does  he  not;  the” — here 
Mr.  Balais  affected  to  consult  his  brief,  to  give 
her  time  to  recover  herself  from  her  modest  con- 
fusion— “the  Gethin  Castle,  I believe?” 

“ Yes,  Sir.” 

“The  prisoner  at  the  bar  has  been  staying 
there  for  some  months,  has  he  not  ?” 

She  stole  another  look  at  Richard:  it  spoke 
as  plainly  as  looks  could  speak,  “Oh  yes  ; that 
is  how  I came  to  know  and  love  him.”  But 
she  only  murmured,  “Yes,  Sir.” 

“Speak  up,  Miss  Trevethick,” said  the  coun- 
sel, encouragingly ; “ these  twelve  gentlemen  are 
all  very  anxious  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say.” 
The  judge  nodded  and  smiled,  as  though  in  cor- 
roboration, as  well  as  to  add,  upon  his  own  ac- 
count, that  it  would  give  him  also  much  pleasure 
to  hear  her. 

“Was  the  prisoner  staying  in  the  inn  as  an 
ordinary  guest,  or  did  he  mix  with  the  fam- 
ily ?” 

“ He  was  in  the  bar  parlor  most  nights,  Sir, 
along  with  father  and  me  and  Solomon.” 

“He  was  in  the  bar  parlor  most  nights,”  re- 
peated Mr.  Balais,  significantly,  for  he  was  anx- 
ious that  the  jury  should  catch  that  answer — 
“‘with  father  and  me  and  Solomon.’  And 
who  introduced  him  into  the  parlor  ?” 

“Father  brought  him  first,  Sir,  on  the  second 
day  after  he  came  to  Gethin.  ” 

“Father  brought  him  in,  did  he ? Now,  that 
is  rather  an  unusual  thing  for  the  landlord  of  an 
inn  to  do,  is  it  not  ? To  introduce  a young  man 
whom  he  had  known  but  twenty-four  hours  to 
his  family  circle,  and  to  the  society  of  his  daugh- 
ter, eh  ?” 

“Flease,  Sir,  I don’t  know,  Sir.” 

“No,  of  course  you  don’t,  Miss  Trevethick; 
how  should  you  ? But  I think  the  jury  know. 
You  have  no  idea,  then,  yourself,  why  your  fa- 
ther introduced  this  young  gentleman  to”  you  so 
early  ?” 

“Father  said  he  was  a friend  of  Mr.  Carew’s, 
of  Crompton,  who  is  father’s  landlord.” 

“Just  so, ’’said  Mr.  Balais,  with  another  sig- 
nificant glance  at  the  attentive  twelve.  “Mr. 
Trevethick  had  already  discovered  that  this 
youth  was  of  a good  social  position,  and  likely 
to  prove  an  excellent  match.  ‘ Will  you  walk 
into  my  parlor ?’  said  the  spider  to  the  fly ; ‘I 
have  the  prettiest  daughter  that  ever  you  did 
spy.’” 

Eveiy  body  tittered  at  this  except  Mr. 
Smoothbore  and  his  solicitor;  even  the  judge 
blew  his  nose. 

“Now,  not  only  did  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
spend  most  nights  in  the  bar  parlor,  but,  as  I 
am  given  to  understand,  he  spent  most  days 
there,  or,  at  all  events,  in  your  society,  did  he 
not?” 

“Father  and  Solomon  were  away  most  days, 
Sir,  and  so  we  were  left  a good  deal  together.  ” 

“Just  so.  Your  father  took  care  to  be  away 
most  days,  did  he,  in  order  that  you  should  be 
left  a good  deal  together  ?” 

Mr.  Smoothbore  started  to  his  feet.  “My 
lud,  I submit,”  etc. ; meaning  that  this  was  a 
mode  of  interrogating  the  witness  that  he  could 
not  submit  to  for  an  instant. 

“ Very  good,”  said  Mr.  Balais,  smiling.  “I 
will  not  put  the  question  in  that  form,  then.  The 
form  is  of  very  little  consequence.  You  were 
left  together,  however,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  you  two  young  people  fell  in  love  with  one 
another,  eh  ?’’ 

Harry  was  crimson.  “I — he — we and  there 
she  stuck. 

“I  am  very  sorry  to  embarrass  you,  my  dear 
young  lady,  but  I am  necessitated  to  press  this 
question.  Did  you  fall  in  love  with  one  another 
or  not  ?” 

No  answer.  Harry  was  thinking  of  Solomon, 
to  whom  she  was  to  be  married  within  ten  days, 
and  hung  her  head. 

“Come,  did  he  fall  in  love  with  you,  then’ 
There  was  ample  apology  for  it,  I am  sure,  and 
he  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  himself  if  he 
hadn’t.  Now,  did  he  ‘ court’  you  ? I think  you 
must  know  what  that  means.” 

No  answer.  Every  eye  was  upon  her,  the 
judge’s  double  glasses  included.  They  might 
have  been  burning-glasses,  she  felt  so  hot  and 
frightened. 

“Come,  did  this  young  gentleman  ever  give 
you  a kiss  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  murmured  poor  Harry,  almost 
under  her  breath. 

“Did  you  say  ‘Yes’ or  ‘No?’’’  inquired  the 
judge,  dipping  his  pen  in  the  ink. 

“I  said  ‘Yes,’  my  lord,”  said  the  unhappy 
Harry. 

“There  were  more  kisses  than  one,  now,  I 
dare  say,”  said  Mr.  Balais,  with  a wink  at  the 
jury ; “ and  they  were  not  all  on  one  side,  eh  ?" 

No  answer. 

“ Some  of  them  were  on  the  other  side,  were 
they  not?  I don’t,  mean  on  the  other  cheek,  for 
I have  no  doubt  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  as 
to  that.  ’’ 

Again  there  was  a little  titter. 

“She  is  your  own  witness,  Brother  Balais.” 
observed-  hie  j lar-ddhim ‘rbut  it  seems  to  me  you 
are  giVrag  Her  unnecessary  pain.  ” 
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where  a young  and  pretty  woman  was  concerned 
— otherwise  he  was  a Tartar. 

“My  lud,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prove 
that  my  client’s  passion  was  reciprocated.  Did 
you  ever  return  one  of  these  many  kisses,  Miss 
Trevethick  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“ Did  you  ever  meet  him  alone  at  night  in  a 
place,  I believe,  called  the  Fairies’  Bower?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“Yes,”  repeated  Mr.  Balais,  recapitulating 
these  facts  upon  his  fingers;  “you  were  left 
alone  with  him  all  day ; you  met  him  alone  at 
night,  away  from  your  father’s  roof ; you  re- 
turned his  kisses ; and  all  this  without  the  slight- 
est suspicion — if  we  are  to  believe  his  evidence 
— being  aroused  upon  the  part  of  your  parent. 
Now,  Miss  Trevethick,  you  were  aware  that  your 
father  kept  a large  sum  of  money — these  two 
thousand  pounds — in  his  strong-box.  were  you 
not?” 


then,  did  you  become  1 
possessed  of  the  se- 
cret ?” 

No  answer.  Harry 
caught  her  breath  con- 
vulsively, and  turned  , 

deadly  pale.  She  could  ' . 

never'  tell  how  Mrs.  A 

Yorke  had  endeavored 

to  suborn  her.  {(pig, 

“Well,  well,  this  is  ' 

a matter  of  very  little  JBy, 

consequence — though  I flpB 

see  mv  learned  friend  . ^ 

is  making  a copious 

note  of  it,”  said  Mr.  N ...  " . ’-‘'/'/fcl 

Balais,  gayly.  “The  \ - 

main  point  is  what,  as  ^ 
you  have  told  us.  did  ^ 

occur — that  you  found  > \ ^ ' 

and  yet  hecould  hear  the  i 
buzzing  of  a flv  against  1 

a window  of  the  court-  SUPERINTENDENT  JAMES  J.  KELSO.-P 

house,  and  the  careless 

whistle  of  some  lad  in  the  street  without.  It 
was  the  same  tune  that  the  keeper  at  Crompton 
had  been  wont  to  whistle  in  his  leisure  moments 
at  home ; and  his  mind  reverted  with  a flash  to 
the  glades  of  the  stately  park,  the  herds  of  deer, 
the  high-mossed  gate,  which  he  had  shut  in  the 
face  of  the  hounds  when  they  were  chasing  Ca- 
rew’s  carriage.  Was  it  the  bang  of  the  gate,  or 
had  Harry  really  answered  in  a firm  voice,  that 
resounded  through  the  silent  court-house,  “ No, 

Sir?” 

“What!”  said  Mr.  Balais,  raising  his  voice  a 
little.  “Do you  mean  to  say,  then — and  recollect 
that  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  may  de- 
pend upon  your  reply  to  this  question — that 
Bichard  Yorke  did  not  become  possessed  of 
these  notes  by  your  connivance  through  your 
means,  at  all  ?” 


“Did  you  ever  speak  to  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  about  it  ?” 

“ I think — yes,  I did,  Sir,  on  one  occasion,” 
and  here  Harry's  voice  fluttered  and  faltered. 
No  one  noticed  it,  however,  except  the  prisoner ; 
if  any  neighbor  eyes  had  watched  him  narrowly 
— but  they  were  all  fixed  upon  the  witness — they 
would  have  seen  his  face  whiten,  and  his  brow 
grow  damp.  Why  should  she  have  laid  that 
stress  upon  “on  one  occasion?” 

“You  told  him  that  the  two  thousand  pounds 
were  in  the  box  in  the  cupboard  in  your  bed- 
room ?” 

“ I did,  Sir.” 

“ The  fastening  of  the  box  was  not  an  ordina- 
ry lock,  I believe.  It  was  what  is  called  a letter 
padlock  ?” 

“ Yes,  Sir.” 

“ Did  you  ever  open  it?” 

“No,  Sir.” 

A great  bell  seemed  to  be  suddenly  set  tolling 
in  Richard’s  brain — it  was  the  knell  of  all  his 
hopes. 

“You  had  never  opened  it  at  that  time,  eh  ?” 
continued  Mr.  Balais,  cheerfully.  “But  you 
learned  the  secret  afterward  ?” 

“I — yes — I did.” 

“ Do  you  remember  the  letters  that  did  open 
it?” 


“ What  were  they  ?” 

“B,  N,  Z.” 

“ Very  good.  We  have  heard  from  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution  that  they  were  so ; and 
that  Mr.  Trevethick  kept  a memorandum  of 
them  on  a piece  of  paper  that  fitted  into  his 
watch-case.  Did  he  always  carry  that  watch 
about  with  him?” 

“Not  always.  When  he  went  out  to  market, 
and  was  likely  to  be  late,  he  sometimes  left  it  at 
home.  ” 

“In  his  own  room,  I suppose,  where  you  or 
any  body  else  could  get  at  it  ?” 

“I  suppose  so,  Sir.” 

“You  suppose?  You  know  he  did,  do  you 
not?  Did  you  not  open  the  watch-case  your- 
self, and  so  discover  the  means  of  unlocking  the 
box?” 

* ‘ No,  Sir,”  said  Harry,  faintly ; and  once  more 
she  turned  her  eyes  to  Richard.  It  was  a true 
and  tender  glance,  one  would  have  said,  and  ac- 
companied by  an  attempt  at  a smile  of  encour- 
agement. But  if  it  had  been  a glance  of  a gor- 
gon,  it  could  not  have  had  a more  appalling  ef- 
fect ; it  literally  seemed  to  turn  him  into  stone. 

“Recollect  yourself,  Miss  Trevethick,”  said 
Mr.  Balais,  earnestly;  “you  are  getting  con- 
fused, I fear.  Now  please  to  give  me  your  at- 
tention. You  say  that  you  knew  that  the  let- 
ters B,  N,  Z were  those  which  formed  the  key 
of  the  letter  padlock,  and  yet  that  you  did 
not  open  your  father’s  watch-case.  How, 


“No,  Sir,  no,”  answered  Ilarrv,  passionately; 
“ I can’t  say  that ; indeed,  Sir,  i can  not.  But 
he  is  innocent — Richard  is  innocent — he  never 
meant  to  steal  them.  O God,  help  me!”  In 
her  excitement,  and  not  because  she  wished  to 
do  so,  she  had  turned  about,  and  once  more 
caught  sight  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  was 
her  turn  now  to  shrink  appalled  and  petrified. 
It  was  not  reproach  that  she  saw  pictured  in  that 
well-loved  face,  blit  downright  hate  and  loathing. 
“He  will  never,  never  forgive  me!”  cried  she, 
with  a piteous  wail;  and  then  scream  followed 
scream,  and  she  was  borne  out  in  haste,  and  a 
doctor  sent  for. 

Cross-examination  was,  of  course,  quite  out  of 
the  question ; and,  indeed,  Mr.  Smoothbore  was 
much  too  sagacious  a man  to  wish  to  exercise 
that  privilege.  The  failure  of  the  witness  for 


the  defense  had  proved  the  case  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

It  was  Mr.  Smoothbore  who  could  now  best 
afford  to  praise  the  innocence  and  candor  of  the 
unhappy  Harry.  Was  it  not  evident  that  that 
tender  creature  had  been  tampered  with,  and  al- 
most persuaded  to  perjure  herself,  for  the  sake 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar— almost,  but  happily 
for  the  ends  of  justice,  not  quite  persuaded! 
Her  natural  love  of  right  had  conquered  the  ig- 
noble passion  with  which  she  had  been  inspired 
by  this  unscrupulous  man.  What  words  could 
sufficiently  paint  the  baseness  of  the  conduct  of 
the  accused  ! Was  it  not  clear  that  he  had  en- 
deavored to  escape  scot-free,  at  the  sacrifice  of  this 
poor  gill’s  good  name?  She,  forsooth,  was  to 
proclaim  herself  thief,  to  save  his  worthless  self! 
It  was  not  for  Mr.  Smoothbore — Heaven  forbid ! 
—to  exaggerate  such  wickedness,  but  was  it  pos- 
sible that  the  phrase,  “Young  in  years,  but  old 
in  vice,”  had  ever  had  a more  appropriate  appli- 
cation than  in  the  present  case ! For  the  credit 
of  human  nature,  he  trusted  not.  The  point 
upon  which  his  learned  friend  had  mainly  relied 
having  been  thus  proved  wholly  untenable— the 
fact  of  Richard’s  taking  the  money  having  been 
incontestably  brought  home  to  him — it  only  re- 
mained for  him  (Mr.  Smoothbore)  to  notice  what 
had  been  said  with  respect  to  motive.  If  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  had  even  had  the  intention, 
which  had  been  so  gratuitously  imputed  to  him, 
of  returning  this  money  to  the  prosecutor,  when 
once  the  object  of  his  supposed  scheme  had  been 
( fleeted,  he  would  be  no  less  guilty  of  the  crime 
that  was  laid  to  his  charge.  It  was  possible, 
indeed,  in  such  a case,  that  there  might  be  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  but  those  would  not  af- 
fect the  verdict  of  the  jury,  however  they  might 
influence  his  lordship’s  sentence  after  that  ver- 
dict had  been  truly  given.  And  this  he  would 
say,  after  what  had  just  occurred  in  that  court — 
after  the  painful  scene  they  had  just  witnessed — 
the  breaking  dow  n of  that  innocent  girl  in  an  act 
of  self-sacrifice,  culpable  in  itself,  but  infinitely 
more  culpable  in  him  who  had  incited  her  to  do 
it — for  he  could  not  for  an  instant  suppose  that 
the  prisoner's  legal  advisers  could  have  suggested 
such  a line  of  defense  : taking  all  this  into  consid- 
eration, he,  Mr.  Smoothbore,  would  confidently 
ask  the  jury  whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was 
to  be  credited  with  merely  a romantic  stratagem, 
or  with  a crime  the  heinousness  of  which  was 
only  exceeded  by  the  means  by  which  he  had 
striven  to  exculpate  himself  from  it,  and  to 
evade  the  ends  of  justice. 

When  Mr.  Smoothbore  had  thus  concluded  a 
lengthened  and  impassioned  harangue,  he  sat 
down,  wiping  his  hands  upon  his  handkerchief, 
as  though  implying  that  he  had  washed  them  of 
the  prisoner  for  good  and  all,  and  that  a very 
dirty  job  it  had  been  ; while  the  judge  rose  and 
left  t0  pottrfj  it-.lJe^hg/tjTejhour  appointed  to  his 
system,  Vyma'ture,  fori  lie  reception  of  lunch. 
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KARL  WILHELM. 


THE  WATCH  ON  THE  RHINE. 

Words  by  Max  Schneckenbijrger  : Music  by  Karl  Wilhelm. 


A voice  resounds  like  thunder-peul, 

’Mid  dashing  waves  and  clang  of  steel, 

“The  Rhine!  the  Rhine!  the  German  Rhine! 
Who  guards  to-day  my  stream  divine?” 

Dear  Father-land!  No  danger  thine: 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 
They  stand,  a hundred  thousand  strong, 

Quick  to  avenge  their  country’s  wrong: 

With  filial  love  their  bosoms  swell: 

They’ll  guard  the  sacred  landmark  well. 

Dear  Father-land!  No  danger  thine: 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 
And  though  in  death  our  hopes  decay, 

The  Rhine  will  own  no  foreign  sway; 

For  rich  with  water  as  its  flood 
Is  Germany  with  hero  blood. 

Dear  Father-land ! No  danger  thine  : 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 


From  yon  bine  sky  are  bending  now 
The  hero  dead  to  hear  our  vow: 

“As  long  as  German  hearts  are  free 
The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  shall  German  be.” 
Dear  Father- land!  No  danger  thine: 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 
“While  flows  one  drop  of  German  blood, 

Or  sword  remains  to  guard  thy  flood, 

While  rifle  rests  in  patriot  hand, 

No  foe  shall  tread  thy  sacred  strand.” 

Dear  Father-land!  No  danger  thine: 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 
Our  oath  resounds ; the  river  flows ; 

In  golden  light  our  banner  glows ; 

Our  hearts  will  guard  thy  stream  divine : 

The  Rhine ! the  Rhine ! the  German  Rhine ! 
Dear  Father-land  ! No  danger  thine  : 
Finn  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 


MAX  6CHNECKENBURGER. 


PLAYING 
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THE  BLUE  GROTTO. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  -caves  in  the 
world  is  the  Blue  Grotto,  in  the  island  of  ( 'apri. 
The  entrance  from  the  sea  is  so  narrow  that  the 
persons  in  the  boat  must  lie  down  ; but  as  soon 
as  that  is  passed  you  enter  into  fairy-land.  The 
water,  clear  to  the  bottom,  is  of  an  exquisite  ce- 
lestial blue,  which  is  reflected  from  the  calcare- 
ous rocks  in  their  pure  whiteness.  It  is  a palace 
of  turquoise  built  above  a sapphire  lake.  The 
drops  of  water  from  the  oars  sparkle  like  pearls 
with  a blue  tinge.  The  effect  on  the  body  is 
most  singular ; the  part  under  water  of  a swim- 
mer is  silvery  white,  with  blue  shadows  round  the 
muscles ; while  the  head  and  neck,  which  are 
out  of  the  water,  are  of  a bronze  color,  looking 
like  an  alabaster  statue  with  a bronze  head.  It 
is  certainly  one  the  most  beautiful  natural  curi- 
osities in  the  world.  A fisherman  was  the  first 
to  discover  it,  in  1822,  though  there  are  some 
indications  that  it  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
Much  has  been  written  as  to  the  cause  of  so  sin- 
gular a phenomenon ; perhaps  the  most  plausible 
theory  is  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
entrance,  the  sea  is  saturated  with  light,  which  is 
shut  up  within,  and  throws  its  rays  to  the  far- 
thest depths  of  the  vault.  In  another  part  of  the 
coast  there  is  a grotto  where  the  color  is  that  of 
pale  green.  It  is  very  similar  to  its  neighbor, 
but  not  quite  equal  in  beauty. 


TIN-  [PREVENTS  POISONING  from 
\x  Lead  water,  and  costs  but  little  more 
LINED  than  Lead  Pipe.  It  is  stronger,  more  dura- 
Iblc,  as  flexible,  and  as  easily  soldered.  Cir- 
LEAD  Iculars  and  sample  of  pipe  sent  by  mail  free. 

Address  THE  COLWELLS,  SHAW,  & 
PIPE  IWILLARD  MEG.  CO.,  213  Centre  St.,  N.Y. 


1500  DISTRESSING  CASES  OE 

CONSUMPTION 

Cured  without  medicine.  A grateful  mother  will 
cheerfully  send  the  remedy  free  to  any  one  afflicted. 
Address  Mrs.  C.,  care  of  Gen.  Wilcox,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


Something  urgeutly  needed  by  every  body.  Call 
and  examine,  or  12  Samples  sent  (postage  paid)  for 
.Fifty  Cents  that  retail  easily  for  Teu  Dollars. 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  181  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


WORKS  OR  THE 

UNITED  STATES  WATCH  COMPANY, 

(GILES,  WALES,  & CO.),  MARION.  N.  J., 

Manufacturers  °f  AMERICA1”  of  Watches,  Pendant  Winders  and  Key  Winders, 

BOTH  NICKEL  AND  FROSTED  MOVEMENTS,  WITH  DAMASKEEN  FINISH. 

Constantly  on  hand,  full  lines,  all  sizes,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Diamond-Set,  and  Magic  Cases,  Minute  Repeat- 
ers.  Independent  1-4,  1-5  Split  and  Fly-back  Seconds,  for  taking  three  different  times,  for  timing  Horses, 

Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  inclosing  business  card.  For  sale  by  the  trade  gener- 
ally. Ask  your  Jeweler  to  see  the  MARION  watches. 

Wholesale  Warerooms,  13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

And  GILES,  BROTHER,  & CO.,  142  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Phrenological  Journal  is 

a First-Class  Family  Magazine,  devoted  to  Phrenol- 
ogy, Ethnology,  Physiology,  and  Education. 
Terms— $3  00  a year ; single  numbers,  30  cents.  To 
all  who  subscribe  at  once,  sending  20  ceuts  extra  for 
mailing,  one  of  Prang's  celebrated  Chromos,  “The 
Doctor,"  published  at  $5  00,  will  be  sent  free. 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  May  8, 1870. 
Messrs.  Freeman  & Burr,  Merchant  Clothiers, 

138  and  140  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Sim,— Received  clothes  per  express  yesterday, 
and  am  perfectly  delighted  with  the  lit ; so  is  my  fa- 
ther. My  friends  are  wishing  they  hud  their  measure 
at  your  house.  Yours,  etc.,  Chas.  E.  Bowes. 

Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  May  2, 1870. 
Messrs.  Freeman  & Burr,  Merchant  Clothiers, 

138  and  140  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. : 

Gentlemen,— I received  last  night  the  box  of  cloth- 
ing for  Messrs.  Dunn,  Branegan,  Moore,  and  my- 
self. The  suits  and  shirts  are  much  better  In  every 
way  than  we  had  expected,  and  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. Please  accept  my  thanks. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  C.  Stoddard. 

Vili.isoa,  Iowa,  April  9, 1870. 
Messrs.  Freeman  & Burr,  Merchant  Clothiers, 

138  and  140  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. : 

Gentlemen,— I bought  a suit  of  you  last  winter  which 
pleased  me  so  well  that  I am  disposed  to  try  you  for 
a spring  and  summer  suit.  Please  forward  samples 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  Yours,  T.  F.  Willis. 

For  ordering  Clothing  by  letter,  see  Freeman  & 
Burr’s  advertisement  on  the  last  page.— [Com.] 


The  Christian  Union , edited 

by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  S3  00  a year;  the  “Jour- 
nal," S3  00;  “The  Doctor,"  $5  00,  and  “Marshall’s 
Engraving  of  Washington,”  $5  00,  will  all  be  sent  to 
new  subscribers  for  $5  00.  20  cents  extra  for  mailing. 
Send  at  once  to  S.  R.  Wells,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— Either  of  Harper’s,  with  the  Journal  and 
Chromo,  for  $6  00,  or  with  all  the  above  for  $8  00. 


£ir  Watch  No.  1089,  Stem  Winder,  bearing  Trade-Mark  “Frederic  Atherton  and  Co.,  Ma- 
rion, N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me  from  December, 
1808,  to  January  1 7th,  1870,  its  total  variation  being  only  TWO  SECONDS  in  the  entire  time. 
New  York,  Jan.  17,  1870.  L.  E.  CHITTENDEN,  Late  Reg.  U.  S.  Treas. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1851. 


FALL 

FURNISHING  GOODS 


have  received 


No.  52  EAST  10th  ST. 


PER  RECENT  STEAMERS 


a few  doors  West  of  Broadway, 

Have  manufactured  for  the  present  and  coming  season 
a very  large  stock  of 


AN  ELEGANT  ASSORTMENT  OF 


For  Gentlemen, 
For  Ladies, 

For  Boys, 

For  Blisses, 


Infants’,  Children’s,  and  Misses’ 
EMBROIDERED  DRESSES, 
CLOAKS,  HATS,  CAPS, 
&C.J  Ac.,  dec., 

the  richest  and  most  elegant  to  be  found 
in  all  the  European  markets, 

AT  PRICES  EXCEEDINGLY  LOW. 


YOUTHS,  BOYS,  & CHILDREN. 


They  also  keep  a great  variety  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic ClothB  and  Cassimeres,  which  they  make  to  or- 
der for 

GENTLEMEN,  AS  WELL  AS  BOYS, 
in  the  very  best  style  and  at  moderate  prices.  They 
make  a specialty  of  Uniform  School  Suits  and  Coach- 
men's Livery. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

“ I purchased  a Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing 
Machine  eight  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  in  con- 
stant use  ever  since,  making  the  heaviest  cloaks, 
besides  doing  my  family  sewing.  I used  one 
needle  fifteen  months  without  even  removing  it 
from  the  machine,  and  made  in  the  mean  time 
eighty  cloaks,  besides  doing  other  sewing.  I 
have  used  other  machines,  but  consider  yours  the 
best.” — Mrs.  P.  Gordon,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Union  Adams  & Co 

No.  637  Broadway. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTINQ 

Bwith  a NOVELTY  JOII 
PRINTING  PRESS, 

the  best  press  ever  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  second  to 
none  for  the  use  of  Grip 
' cral  Job  Printer?. 
• They  are  most  admirably 
adapted  for  Business  Print- 
| ing,  for  Church,  Sabbath  - 
‘ School,  and  Society  work,  and 
also  for  Missionary  and  E liw- 
cational  purposes,  or  for  a Village  Newspaper 
and  Job  Office. 

Price  of  Presses,  $15,  $30,  $32,  $50. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  with  testimonials  and  specimens 
of  plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to 
BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Mfr.,  351  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. ; C.  C.  Thurston,  16  College  Place,  New  York  ; 
Kelly,  Howell,  & Ludwig,  917  Market  St.,  PhiUl., 
Pa. ; A.C.Kei.logg,  65  West  Van  Buren  St., Chicago, Hi. 


Broadway,  4th  Ave.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 


Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  frequently  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the.  greatest  accuracy, the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER  UEING  PRINTED  ON  EACH 
SEPARATE  PIECE  OF  THE  PATTERN,  SO  RS  tO  be  adjusted 

by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready: 
WATTEAU- CASAQUE  WALKING  SUIT  ...No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

POMPADOUR -BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT...  “ 26 

SHORT-BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT » 2S 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

POINTED-WAIST  WALKING  SUIT “ 32 

PEASANT -BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 

TRAINED  EVENING  DRESS “ 38 

TRAINED  STREET  SUIT “ 40 

BLOUSE-WAIST  WALKING  SUIT “ 42 

POLONAISE  WALKING  SUIT “ 44 

HIGH-WAIST  TRAINED  SUIT “ 40 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENtS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00.  No  patterns  separated  or  exchanged. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Snit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Noiseless, 

Link-Motion, 

Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
[ stitch,  durability  of 
construction,  and  ra- 
pidity of  motion. 

Call  and  examine ; 
and,  for  agencies  and 
circulars,  apply  at 
623  BROADWAY, 

I New  York. 


PURIFY  THE  SKIN 

By  removing  all  taint  from  the  blood.  This  can 
be  effected  with  absolute  certainty  by  a short 
course  of  Stafford's  Iron  and  Sulphur  Powders. 
Whether  the  initiating  principle  in  the  circula- 
tion be  that  which  causes  scrofula,  salt-rheum, 
scald-head,  white  swelling,  or  any  ordinary  cu- 
taneous eruption,  the  beneficial  effect  will  be  the 
same.  The  sulphur  converts  the  pungent  and 
unhealthy  secretions  of  the  body  into  a gaseous 
form,  and  they  are  thrown  oft’  from  the  surface 
by  the  increased  vigor  imparted  to  tfie  circula- 
tion by  the  tonic  action  of  the  iron.  The  mor- 
bid matter  which  causes  the  exterior  inflamma- 
tion is  discharged  through  the  skin,  and  the  cu- 
ticle regains  its  natural  color  and  smoothness. 

Sold  bv  druggists.  1 package,  $1  00;  3 
packages,  $2  50.  Mailed  free.  Registered  let- 
ters or  post-office  orders  sent  at  our  risk. — Hall 
& Ruckel,  Wholesale  Drnggists,  218  Green- 
wich Street,  New  York. 


Cured  bv  Dr.  Sherman’s  Patent  Appliance  or  Rup- 
ture Curative,  without  the  injury  experienced  from  the 
use  of  trusses.  Pamphlets  illustrating  had  cases  of 
Rupture,  before  and  after  cure,  with  other  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  the  ruptured,  mailed  on  receipt  of 
ten  cents.  Address 

Dr.  J.  A.  SHERMAN,  697  Broaduay,  N.  Y. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  V.  Himes,  writ- 
ten to  a gentlemau  in  Philadelphia,  speaks  for  itself: 

Buchanan,  Mich.,  April  15, 1879. 

Dear  Sir,— I wear  one  of  Dr.  Sherman’s  nernial 
Instruments,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  iu  the  world. 
I am  now  almost  cured. 

Your  best  way  will  be  to  see  the  Doctor  yourself, 
and  let  him  adjust  an  instrument  to  von.  You  cau 
speak  of  me  to  him.  Yours  truly,  J.  V.  HIMES. 


A History  of  Watch  - Making,  illustrated 
with  fine  engravings,  and  containing  very  valu- 
able and  useful  information  to  all  watch  wearers 
and  watch  buyers,  will  be  sent  to  any  one,  post- 
paid, by  addressing  Howard  & Co.,  No.  785 
Broadway,  New  York.  (Please  state  that  you 
saw  this  notice  in  Harper's  Weekly.) — [Cowi.] 


TRADE 


MARK 


The  advertiser,  having  been  permanently  cured  of 
that  dread  disease,  Consumption,  by  a simple  remedy, 
is  anxious  to  make  known  to  his  fellow-sufferers  the 
means  of  cure.  To  all  who  desire  it,  he  will  send  a 
copy  of  the  prescription  used  (free  of  charge),  with  the 
directions  for  preparing  and  using  the  same,  which 
they  will  And  a suite  Cube  for  Consumption,  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  &c. 

Parties  wishing  the  prescription  will  please  address 
Rev.  EDWARD  A.  WILSON, 

165  South  Second  Street,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y. 


INTERESTING  TO  LADIES. 

“We  have  had  a Grover  & Baker  Sewing  Ma- 
chine in  use  for  twelve  years,  and  it  has  never 
been  to  the  office  to  have  any  repairs  in  that 
time.  I consider  it  superior  to  any  other  make, 
as  it  has  always  given  entire  satisfaction.” — Mrs. 
S.  Perot,  140G  Master  Street,  Philadelphia. 


'SHEEP 


SOUPS  AND  BEEF  TEA  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

Strengthening  Nonrishment ! Economv  in  House- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF 
MEAT,  the  same  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at 
Paris,  Havre,  and  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  other  Gov- 
ernments. None  genuine  without  the  signatures  of 
Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr.  Max  Von  Pet- 
tenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILHAU’S  SONS,  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broad- 
way, New  York.  For  sale  every  where. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS, 


WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS, 

N.  W.  Cor.  FOURTH  & VINE  STS. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

DEPOT,  18  DEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Prang’s  Chromos.  — “Their  latest  speci- 
mens, the  ‘ Maiden’s  Prayer  ’ and  the  world-fa- 
mous 4 Portrait  of  Beethoven,’  are  now  ready, 
and  should  be  purchased  by  all  who  have  a taste 
for  a beautiful  picture.” — Frank  Leslie's  Illus- 
trated News. 


SLEEP — Peaceful,  Calm  — SLEEP. 

CHLORALINE. 

Indorsed  by  the  best  medical  minds  of  Europe  and 
America  as  the  only  harmless  substitute  for  Opium, 
Morphine,  Laudanum,  and  all  other  poisonous  narcot- 
ics used  for  producing  sleep.  Price  50  cents  and  $1 
per  bottle.  Send  for  Circular  containing  medical  in- 
dorsements. T.  DE  WITT  KAVANA,  Proprietor, 

81  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

DRUNKENNESS — 

the  most  helpless  cases.  Send  stamp  for  evidence. 


Pat.  Repeating  Toy  Pistol. 

Shoots  Peas,  Bends,  and  Marbles, 

RIGHT  TIMF.8  at  ONR  LOADING. 

By  mail,  postpaid,  for  $1.  The 
Trade  supplied.  Send  for  Circular. 
COLBY  BROTHERS  & CO., 

508  Broadway,  N.Y. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  mnch  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  «fcc.,  See..  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


1 fin  nnn  SOLD.— Magic  Photographs.  Wonder- 
IUU5UUU  fnl  and  curious.  They  please  every  body. 
25  cents  a package ; 5 package®,  #1.  W.  C.  WEMYSS, 
3 Astor  Place,  N.  Y.  The  Library  of  Love,  50  cents. 
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HELMBOLD’8 

FLUID  EXTRACT  BDCHU 


NEW  BOOKS  OF  THE  SEASON, 


PU11U8HED 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yort 


1ST  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER,  18T0. 

AN  INDEX  to  HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes  I.  to  XL.:  from  June,  1850,  to 
May,  1870.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
AND  TARIFF  LA  0'  (passed  July  13, 1870),  togeth- 
er with  the  Act  imposing  Taxes  on  Distilled  Spirits 
and  Tobacco,  and  for  other  purposes  (approvecl  Jnly 
20,  1868),  and  such  other  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  Internal  Revenue  as  are  now  in  effect; 
with  Tables  of  Taxes,  a copious  Analytical  Index, 
and  full  Sectional  Notes.  Compiled  by  Horace  E. 
Dresser.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 


Contains  all  the  valuable  properties  of  the  plant  in  a highly-concentrated  form,  and  is  much  prized  by  the 
medical  profession  as  a positive  remedial  agent  for  diseases  immediately  connected  with  the  bladder,  kid- 
neys, and  urinary  organs,  as  well  as  for  organic  weakness  and  extreme  prostration. 


YOUTH'S' 


TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.”  New  Edition.  With 
Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  Svo,  Paper,  75 
cents.  ( Uniform  with  “ Tom  Broom's  School  Days.") 

ZW  “ Tom  Brown’s  School  Days ” and  “ Tom  Brotcn 
at  Oxford,"  in  One  Volume,  Svo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

WILLSON’S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER: 
on  the  Original  Plan  of  the  School  and  Family  Se- 
ries : embracing,  in  brief,  the  Principles  of  Rhetoric, 
Criticism,  Eloquence,  and  Oratory,  as  applied  to  both 
Prose  and  Poetry.  The  whole  adapted  to  Elocu- 
tionary Instruction.  By  Makoids  Willson.  12mo, 
$1  40. 


Companion 


■Wa  WEEKLY  PAPER  FOR 


YOUNG  PEOPLE 


FAMILY. 


FRENCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC;  combining 
a Complete  System  of  Rapid  Computations,  with 
Correct  Logic  of  the  Solutions  of  Problems  and  the 
Analyses  or  Processes.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D. 
12mo,  50  cents. 


It  is  handsomely  Illustrated,  and  has  for  contrib- 
utors some  of  the  most  eminent  and  attractive  writers 
in  the  country.  Among  these  are 
Prof.  James  De  Mill*,  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Moulton, 

Stowe,  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 

Grace  Greenwood,  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale, 

Mrs.  Rkbecoa  Harding  “SothieMay.” 

Davis, 

Its  reading  is  adapted  to  the  old  and  young,  is  very 
varied  in  its  character,  sprightly,  and  entertaining. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  50. 

Send  for  a Specimen  Copy. 

PliRKV  MASON  & CO., 

151  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,  Mass. 


SCOTT’S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the 
Year  1870.  By  David  B.  Soott.  Maps  and  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  $1  50. 


CHARLES  DICKENS:  The  Story  of  his  Life.  By 
the  Author  of  “ The  Life  of  Thackeray."  Portraits 
taken  at  various  times,  and  Views  of  his  Residences. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


HOTTENTOTS  SEEN  GATHERING  BTJCHU  LEAVES 

AT  THE 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE, 

FOR 

H.  T.  HELMBOLD,  Druggist, 

594  BROADWAY,  New  York. 

Beware  of  Counterfeits. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yohk. 

WHICH  IS  THE  HEROINE  T 8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

TIIE  VIVIAN  ROMANCE.  By  Mortimer  Collins. 
Svo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

ESTELLE  RUSSELL.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Pri- 
vate Life  of  Galileo.”  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

THE  HEIR  EXPECT  A NT.  By  the  Author  of  “ Rav- 
mond’s  Heroine,"  “ Kathleen,”  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 


YOU  WANT  IT! 


THE  TOLEDO  BLADE  is  the  best  family 
newspaper  published  any  where.  Parson  Nasuy’s 
great  story,  “ Paul  Denman : a Tale  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion," just  commenced,  and  will  be  concluded  this 
year.  Terms— $2  OO  a year;  5 copies,  $1  75  each; 
10  copies,  $1  50  each.  Three  months  (which  will 
inelnde  all  of  Nasbt’s  story),  50  cents;  five  copies, 
$2  50;  ten  copies,  $4  OO,  and  an  extra  copy  to 
getter  up  of  club.  Specimen  copies  sent  free.  Send 
for  one,  and  give  us  the  addresses  of  a dozen  or  so  of 
your  friends,  at  different  Post-Offices,  to  whom  we 
will  send  free  specimen  copies.  Address 

MILLER,  LOCKE,  & CO., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


A DANGEROUS  GUEST.  By  the  Author  of  “Gil- 
bert Rugge,”  “A  First  Friendship,"  &c.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents. 


COMPANIONS  OF  MY  SOLITUDE.  Bjh^™uk 

“Is  a book  that  does  not 
Price  $1  50.  see  its  fellow  once  in  a life- 
time. Let  it  be  read,  not  only 
because  it  will  be  enjoyed,  but  because  it  will  do 
good."—  Utica  Morning  Herald. 

By  the  same  author : REALMAH  (a  Novel) ; CAS- 
SIMER  MAREMMA  (a  Novel).  Price  of  each,  $2  00. 
Mailed,  postpaid,  by  the  Publishers, 

ROBERTS  BROS.,  Boston. 


THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
i UULlsIl  I /•/.  ALMOST  IDEAl.L I II  ELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 


t&~  New  Subscribers  will  be  supplied  with  either 
Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  or  Harper’s 
Bazar,  from  the  present  time  to  the  end  of  the  year  1871, 
for  Four  Dollars. 


BOGUS  MONEY,  Brass  Watches,  Dollar  Music- 
Boxes,  “Apex,”  “Pet,  Duplex,"  aud  other  hum- 
bug Sewing  Machines.  Don’t  be  foolish ! keep 
posted  by  reading  the  “ Rogue’s  Corner,"  in  **  THE 
STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER.”  It  “shows 
up”  every  swindle.  A live  paper,  8 years  estab- 
lished, 40  columns  in  every  number.  Ledger  size. 
$3  Engraving  free,  and  Paper  till  1872,  for  only  75 
cents.  Specimen  for  a stamp.  Address 

“STAR-SPANGLED  BANER," 
Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  ami 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 


Uaupkr's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper's  Wkkklv,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  t lie  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
ter) v,  at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  ofCaunda  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Wkkklv  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  aud  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volnmes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  he 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


want  every  young  lady  to  read 

MARION  BERKLEY, 

By  LAUBA  CAXTON. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  published. 
$1  50  buys  it  at  the  Bookstores,  or  by  Mail. 

LORING,  Publisher,  Boston. 


COMING  TO  THE  PARSON,” 

A Gjoup  of  Statuary 

at  any  point 'east  of 
'f  Mia. /a 111  the  Mississippi,  on  re- 

cmjjt^of  the  price  ; or 

<<■  r&.xM  IlSa  i;  irl-u  there  by  freight,  and 
^ a discount  allowed  in 

: " ctwiWVo' the  comjiensatiom  Send 

"""  _I  Twrisis  lo„ue  aucj  priCe-List  to 

__JOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Tkrm8  eor  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Hamper’s  Magazine..-  Whole  Page,  $500  ; Half  Page, 
$250:  Quarter  Page,  $150— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $3  00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $t  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $1  00  per  Line ; Cuts  aud  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 


V^StHNC  TW  I 

MEDALLION  PEN 


$9000  of  the  PATRONS'  FUND  of  Fourth  Series  now  ready  for  Distribution.  For  a List  of  (he 
Numbers  drawn,  address  THE  WASHINGTON  MEDALLION  PEN  CO.,  11  College  Place,  N.  Y. 


THE  French  great  sensation : novelty,  cheapness, 
durability ; in  highly  - polished  case,  metallic 
tongues,  brilliant  in  tone,  of  the  best  construction, 
with  the  most  recent  improvements,  new  pattern. 
Eight  select  airs,  eminently  adapted  for  the  drawing- 
room table.  Guaranteed  of  the  best  workmanship 
and  performance.  Thousands  sold  monthlv.  No.  1,  8 
tunes,  $-2 ; No.  3,  14  tunes,  $3  ; No.  4,  24  'tunes,  $5 ; 
?nD  . ee  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  stamp  for 
illustrated  catalogue,  with  list  of  tunes.  Try  none 
other.  Address  VVM.  BROOKS  & CO., 


Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


It:  The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 

9 I ® Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— These  iustlv-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 

S 2.0  thoroughly  tested  dnring  the  last  fonr  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 

9 A _ _ as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  Is  so  well  established  as  to  reqnire  no  recom- 

/'  ^ ,3  $ 25  mendations.  Prices:  -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 

and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  *150.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 

l f ' $200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch,  fnll- 

lf jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  wateh.  For  these 
^ M magnificent  watches  we  charge  onlv  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
//“  m special  certificate.  AH  our  watches  are  in  hunting  eases,  gents’ and  ladies’ sizes. 
^ Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $S.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 

# one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— N.  1”.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariable  given  satisfaction.— A'.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  onr  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy’s 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  K.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St.  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


CSft  a Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check 

Dies.  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and 
Samples,  free.  Address  S.  M.  Spencer,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


ANDBF.AV  M.  BLAKE,  Canton,  Ohio,  wants 
AGENTS  to  sell  his  $1  Patent  Chair  Springs  and 
Chimney  Cleaner.  Send  for  Circulars. 


PER  MONTH  to  Agents.  15  entirely 
new  articles,  staple  ns  flour.  Sample- free. 
C.  M.  LININGTON,  88  South  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 


Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadwav,  N.  Y.,  will 
l8jK,se  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
id  ORGANS,  of  six  first  - class  makers,  including 
"—Spring  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
i'vi"  'ake  from  $4  to  $20  monthly  until  paid. 

j’OR  FAMILY  USE. — Apple  Parer,  Corer,  and  Slicer. 
$2.  Made  by  D.  H.  Whittemoie,  Worcester,  Mass. 


>30  PER  WEEK.— Agents  wanted  in  every  town 
1 Samples  free.  C.  W.  DENNIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


! 40  new  articles  for  Agents.  Sam- 
lt  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


;w  business. 
Saco,  Me. 


)A  WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a n 
Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO. 

Original  from 


Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


$500  PER  WEEK 

Can  be  made  by  parties  who  are  wide-awake,  without 
interfering  with  other  business.  Address  J A MES 

BOOB  & CO.,  636  Broadway,  N.  If. 

STEEL  PENS. 

American  Branch,  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

T'IB  BAHTLETT  REVERSIBLE  SEWING  MA- 
X CHINE  CO.  are  prepared  to  offer  liberal  induce- 
ments to  responsible,  energetic  parties  who  will  give 
assurance  of  their  desire  to  develop  the  Compnnv's  busi- 
ness. The  Company  offer  a first-class  machine,  adapt- 
ed for  all  kinds  of  work,  for  $40.  The  Bartlett  Revers- 
ible Sewing  Machine  Co.,  817  Broadway,  New  York. 

LINDEN  PARK,  STATEN  ISLAND. 

BEST  LWESTMEXT  IN  THE  WORLD. 
CHARMING  HOMES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

AUEIM  la  ; HEAD  THIS! 

WE  'VILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

V V ol  $30  per  Week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderflil  inven- 
tions. Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Maishall,  Mich. 

cents  saved  daily  will  pay  for  a $100  Lot  In  12  months. 
500  ALREADY  SOLD. 

Free.  Excursions  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 

Send  for  Free  Tickets,  Maps,  &c„  to  Office  of  Lin- 
den Park  Lot  Association, 

A TEN  and  AVOMEN  wanted  to  sell  onr  New 
JVL  Books— Dr.  Hall’s  “Guide  Board,'  “How 
Women  can  Make  Money,”  aud  other  Illus- 
trated Works.  Send  stamp,  stating  experience.  1).  E. 
FISK  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  MoKINNEY’  & MAR- 
TIN, 1303  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Publishers. 

37  Park  RAw,  World  Building. 
Orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

"\T7’ANTEI>  AGENTS,  at  $95  per  month,  to 
V V sell  my  patent  for  making  Apple-Butter  with- 
out apples  or  cider.  It  costs  only  seven  cents  aquart, 

CJTERKOPTICONS  and  MAGIC  LANTERNS,  $25 
O to  $600  each.  A stock  of  over  10,000  pictures  al- 
ways on  hand  to  select  from.  Made  and  for  sale  by 

and  can  be  made  in  thirty  minutes.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample,  particulars,  and  to  insure  employment.  Ad- 
dress G.  GEHB,  SlierinaiiNdale,  Pa. 

James  W.  Queen  & Co.,  924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia; 5 Dey  St.,  New  York.  Priced  and  Illustrated 
Manual  of  88  pages  on  application,  10  cents  each. 

YI7’ANTED  !- AGENTS  every  where,  to  canvass 
VV  for  John  S.  C.  Aiiuott's  forthcoming  book, 

‘‘Prussia  and  tlio  Franco  - Prussian 

TEST  OUT -GRAND  PRUSSIAN  VICTORY 
J MARCH  for  Pianos;  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

ar.”  A live  subject  for  a wide-awake  canvasser. 
Address  B.  B.  RUSSELL,  BostOD,  Mass. 

and  brilliant  Marches  ever  published.  For  sale  at 
LOUIS  BERGE’S  PIANO -FORTE  WAREROOMS, 
97  Bleecker  St.,  New  York,  or  sent  by  mail  for  50  cts. 

fa  QtLf\  per  Month  guaranteed.  Sure 
H* AVfAJ  3 0 pay,  to  all  ambitious  men 

vrvrtifi  id  - how  made  from  cider, 

V liVEitlilU.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 

White-Wire  Clothe*  Line*.  Business  permanent.  For  full  partic- 
ulars, address  the  GlRAKD  WiKE  MILLS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circular,  address 

F.  L SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

A’HABA’S  SHOE-TIE  never  slips,  tangles, 
or  comes  uutied.  Can  be  attached  to  anv  shoe. 

A -j  a A DAY.— Bnsiness  entirely  new.  Circulars  free. 
$1U  Address  J.  C.  RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 

Agents  wanted.  3 samples,  25  cents.  CHARLES 
MELSOM  O'HARA,  114  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

<t,£^EAST,Jies> 

4 PowdeR  - 

Try  it,  sold  by  ^ocers. 


j UNRIVALLED  FOR 

(EAuTJiEL°P^NsoL,DlTY' 
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JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York, 

OFFER  FOR  BALK 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

aud  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  <fc  Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

COKAL  JEWELRY. 


Watches! 


Penn.  R.  R.  Co.,  Gen’i.  Sut’t’s  Office,) 
Altoona,  Januury  19, 1870.  / 

T.  M.  Aveuy,  Esq., 

Pres’t  National  Watch  Co.,  Chicago : 

Dear  Sir,— This  Company  has  purchased  and  put  in 
the  hands  of  its  engine-men,  eighty  “Raymond  move- 
ments,” which  have  given  excellent  satisfaction,  and 
proved  to  be  very  reliable  time-keepers.  In  addition 
to  these,  quite  a number  of  Elgin  Watches  have  been 
purchased  by  officers  and  employes  of  this  Company, 
all  of  whom  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  efficiency 
and  regularity  of  the  movements  manufactured  by  the 
National  Watch  Company. 

Respectfully, 

EDWARD  H.  WILLIAMS, 

Gen'l  Superintendent. 

IW~  Call  on  your  Jeweler  and  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
Watches. 

Business  Office  and  Salesroom  National  Watch 
Company, 

159  and  161  Lake  Street,  Chicago; 

1 Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


GLEASON'S  Noiseless  Anjand  Gas  Burners;  also, 
a Kerosene  Argaud  Burner,  giving  the  finest  ar- 
tificial lights  in  the  world.  Still  as  daylight.  Circulars 
free.  Agents  wanted.  135  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


THE  GREAT  WANT 

SUPPLIED. 

A NEW  WATER  PIPE! 

A cheap,  healthful,  durable,  and  flexible  metal  pipe 
for  conducting  water  Into  dwellings,  to  be  used  for 
drinking  and  cooking.  This  pipe  can  be  had  at  20 
per  cent.  less  in  cost  than  Lead  Pipe  of  the 
same  strength,  aud  10  per  cent,  less  than  Gal- 
vanized-Iron  Pipe  of  the  same  bore,  and  trans- 
portation will  cost  but  one-halt  Satisfactory  testi- 
mony can  be  given  that  water  conducted  by  this  pipe 
is  much  superior,  by  a great  percentage,  in  purity  to 
that  carried  by  either  lead  or  gnlvamzed-iron  pipe. 
This  pipe  can  be  worked  and  soldered  by  plumbers 
the  same  as  lead  pipe.  Please  send  for  circulars. 

NEW  YORK  LEAD  CO., 

63  and  65  Centre  St.,  New  York. 


DRESS  SHIRTS, 
TIES,  SCARFS,  and 
UNDERGARMENTS 


The  Oldest  House  in  the  Trade, 

AND  THE  CHEAPEST. 

VAN  DERLIP  &.  TAYLOR. 

No.  96  BOWERY. 


MASON  & HAMLIN  ORGANS, 


New  Improvements, 
patented.  Reduced 
Prices.  Recommend- 
ed as  the  best  by  near- 
ly ONE  THOUSAND 


v.j  i r:; 


it  .Till  ly  ONE  THOUSAND 
PROMINENT  MU- 

f ",!HIIUI'” "rrnPi  SICIANS.  Awarded 

I I B MEDAL  at  PARIS 

I fifl  EXPOSITION,  and 

UJB  8KVENTV-FIVE  others. 

Hft  Prices,  $50-$200  each. 

IMHMHBI  ujgB  r ir~  a new  iilus- 

trated  Circular  now 

»»••»»  n-  *7^  ready,  and  sent  free. 

' - - • — — Warerooms,  5i»G 

Broadway,  NEW  YORK ; 154  Tretnont  St.,  BOSTON. 


Once  upon  a time  a prying  Jackdaw  saw  a mighty  Eagle  pounce  upon  a stray  lamb  and 
carry  it  off  to  its  nest  in  the  high  rocks.  The  silly  bird  thought  it  would  be  very  fine  for 
him*  to  do  a like  deed ; so  he  seized  hold  of  an  old  Ram,  but  his  claws  got  entangled  in  its 
thick  wool,  so  that  he  could  not  get  away.  Presently  the  Owner  of  the  sheep  came  along 
and  captured  the  Jackdaw,  and  shut  him  up  in  a cage. 


with  Bartlett’s  Patent  “Instantaneous”  Gas  Lighter 
saves  great  expense.  It  is  being  adopted  every  where, 
s J.  W.  BARTLETT,  569  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTING  STREET  LAMPS 


Used  iu  the  city  of  New  York 


'IIE  EIGHT  IN  OCR  STREETS  may  be  increased  nearly  twice  what  it  now  is  by  using  Bart- 
. lett’s  New  Street  Lamps.  Are  simple,  durable,  and  low  cost.  Address  J.  W.  Bartlett,  569  Broadway,  N.Y. 


THE  McGREGOR  AND  MISSOURI  RIVER  RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY  offer  150,000  acres  of  land  for  sale, 
at  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  in  lots  of  forty  acres  and  upward, 
situated  in  the  counties  of  noward,  Cerro  Gordo,  Kos- 
suth, Hancock,  Palo  Alto,  Pocahontas,  and  Lyon,  in 
Northern  Iowa,  on  the  line  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Patti,  McGregor  and  Missouri  River,  and  the  Des 
Moines  Valley  Railroads.  SOIL,  rich,  black  loam. 
LANDS,  high,  rolling  prairie,  not  subject  to  overflow. 
WATER  abundant.  TITLE  from  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment. TERMS— 7 per  cent,  per  annum  interest 
and  10  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  principal ; or,  if  the 
purchaser  improves  the  land,  no  payment  for  two 
years  is  required  except  the  taxes.  CLIMATE,  the 
best  in  the  world. 

For  Maps,  Pamphlets,  or  other  information,  apply  to 
O.  E.  PALMER,  Agent. 

Algona,  Kossuth  County,  Iowa. 


THE  RECORDS  OF  LIVING  OFFICERS 

of  the 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

and  MARINE  CORPS,  compiled  from  Official  Sources. 
By  Lewis  R.  Hamerbly  (Late  Lieutenant  U.S.  Marine 
Corps).  Revised  Edition.  1 vol.,  Svo,  Cloth,  $5. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 

No.  23  Murray  St.  and  No.  27  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


138  & 140  A 
FULTON  ST.,  > 
New  York.  ) 

Overcoats,  $6. 
Overcoats,  $8. 
Overcoats,  $10. 
Overcoats,  $15. 
Overcoats,  $20. 
Overcoats,  $25. 
Overcoats,  $30. 
Overcoats,  $35. 
Overcoats,  $40. 
Overcoats,  $45. 


{138  A 140 
FULTON  ST., 
New  York. 

'Winter  Suits,  $12. 
Winter  Suits,  $15. 
Winter  Suits,  $20. 
Winter  Suits,  $30. 
Winter  Suits,  $40. 
Winter  Suits,  $50. 
Boys’  Suits,  $6. 
Boys’  Suits,  $8. 
Boys’  Suits,  $12. 
Boys’  Suits,  $18. 


CLOTHING 

WAREHOUSES, 


F.  J.  Kxi.nENiiF.UG,  Manufacturer  of 
M Genuine  Meerschaum  Pipes,  Ambers, 
jm  &c„  at  Wholesale  aud  Retail.  Repair- 
ing  done  in  all  its  branches.  Circulars 
and  Price-Lists  sent.  P.  O.  Box  6724. 
Stores:  6 John  St.,  next  B’dway  ; 71 
Nassau  St.,  cor.  John.  Paris  Exposition  Pi  jze  of  1867. 


FREEMAN  A DURR’S  stock  is  of  unparal- 
leled extent  and  variety.  It  embraces  Suits,  Over- 
coats, and  Clothing  of  every  description,  for  all  ages, 
and  all  classes  and  occasions. 

ORDERS  BY  LETTER.— The  easy  and 
accurate  system  for  Self-Measure  introduced  by  FREE- 
MAN & BURR  enables  parties  in-  any  part  of  the 
country  to  order  Clothing  direct  from  them  with  the 
certainty  of  receiving  the  most  perfect  fit  attainable. 

RULES  FOR  SELF -MEASURE,  Sam- 
ples of  Goods,  Price-List,  and  Fashion  Sheet  bent  free 
on  application. 


E.  R.  DURKEE  & CO.'S 

CHALLENGE  SAUCE 


iOUBLETHICK 


00FING. 


J Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 

TO  BE  THE 

BEST  AMERICAN  SAUCE, 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  ENGLISH. 

For  enriching  Gravies,  and  for  im- 
parting a grateful  relish  and  zest  to 
Roast  Meats,  Steaks,  Cutlets,  Chops. 
Fish,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese,  and  all 
made  dishes.  

Sold  by  Dealers  In  First-Class 
Groceries  generally. 


This  Roofing  is  made  of  the  best  all-wool  felt,  dou- 
bled, and  is  prepared  by  saturation  with  a preservative 
compound,  and  all  ready  to  be  put  on  to  flat  or  steep 
roofs  and  cover  with  our  Quartz  Cement,  thus  making 
a cheap  and  durable  fire  and  weather  proof  roof,  at  an 
expense  of  less  than  $3  50  per  square.  It  can  be  put 
on  by  any  one,  needs  no  special  skill  and  no  warming, 
except  in  cold  weather.  Full  directions  aud  samples 
of  the  Double-thick  Roofing,  as  well  as  samples  of 
Patent  Building  Paper,  sent  free  to  any  address,  by 
ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago,  or 


EVANS 


Peterson’s  Magazine 


STYLES  OF 

FALL  & WINTER  CLOTHING 

NOW  READY,  AT 

66  and  68  Fulton  Street, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

The  “ established  reputation  " for  selling  the  Resit- 
Made  Clothing  in  New  York  will  be  strictly  main- 
tained. The  selection  of  Styles  was  made  and  Goods 
bought  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  which  ena- 
bles us  to  offer  an  assortment  cnequat.ed  by  any 
House  in  New  York,  and  make  Price*  that  Heat 
the  Market, 

AT  EVANS’  CLOTHING  WAREHOUSE, 

66  and  68  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Get  lip  your  Clubs  for  1871! 

This  popular  LADY’S  MAGAZINE  fives  more  for 
the  money  than  any  in  the  world.  Its  Stories  and  Nov- 
elettes are  the  best  published  any  where.  Its  Mam- 
moth Colored  Steel  FASHION  PLATES  are  always 
the  latest  and  prettiest.  Yet  it  is  only 

TWO  DOLLARS  a Year, 
while  other  magazines,  similar  in  merit,  are  three  or 
four  dollars. 


22  & 24  Frankfort  Street,  New  York, 


PRICED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  MANUALS  0 
following  subjects  sent  free : 

Part  1.— Mathematical  Instalments,  112  pages. 
Part  2.— Optical  Instruments,  54  pages. 

The  following  on  receipt  of  10  cents : 

Part  3. — Magic  Lanterns  and  Stereopticons,  S8  pa 
Part  4. — Philosojihical  Instruments,  64  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut  St., 
adelphia ; 5 Dey  St.,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  4039. 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

I j.  a A 150  Designs  and  Plans. 

CEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

Publisher,  191  Brondway,  N.  Y. 
i W . New-Priced  Catalogue  of  all  books 
. ^ on  Architecture,  Agriculture,  and 

Field  Sports,  mailed  .free. 


TO  CLUBS  it  is  cheaper  still,  viz. : FOUR  cop- 
ies for  Six  Dollar*,  with  an  original  copyright 
Steel  Engraving  (size,  20  by  24  inches),  “ Washington 
at  the  Battle  of  Trenton,"  as  a premium  to  the  person 
getting  up  the  club  : or,  EIGHT  copies  for  Twelve 
Dollar*,  with  both  an  Extra  Copy  of  the  Magazine 
and  the  Engraving  as  premiums. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  get  up  Clubs  for  1871 1 

Subscribe  to  nothing  till  you  have  seen  a copy  of 
“ Peterson." 

Specimens  of  the  Magazine  sent  gratis. 
Address  CHAS.  J.  PETERSON, 

306  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS 
Great  Savins;  to  Consumers, 


Parties  inquire  how  to 
send  for  Price-List,  and 
it,  with  full  directions,  ir 
snmers  and  remnnerativ 


p clubs.  Our  answer  is, 
b form  will  accompany 
' a large  saving  to  con- 
Mnb  organizers. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO, 

31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 

F.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


I THEA- NECTAR 

IS  A PURE 

BLACK  TEA 

WITH  THE 

Green -Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED 

TO  SUIT  ALL  TASTES. 


HAVE  you  any  business  in  anv  part  of  the  great 
State  of  Illinois?  Do  you  want  the  name  and 
post-office  address  of  any  one  of  the  3000  Lawyers  now 
in  actual  practice  there,  or  of  any  Judge,  Clerk,  State’s 
Attorney,  or  Sheriff?  Do  yon  wish  to  know  when  or 
where  any  term  of  any  court  will  be  held— Supreme, 
Federal,  Circuit,  or  Common  Pleas  ? For  all  this,  fully 
and  accurately  stated,  and  a copy  of  the  famous  new 
Constitution,  rend  $1  for  the  Illinois  Legal  Directory, 
by  E.  L.  & W.  L.  Gross,  Attorneys,  Springfield,  111. 


AGENTS  AND  CANVASSERS 
wanted.  Address  the  Acme  Linen 
Marker  Co.,  33  Barclay  St.,  New 
York,  for  circulars,  samples,  and 
full  particulars. 


Thirty  Styles.  Prices : $100  to  $1000. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars,  sent  post 
paid,  on  application.  A thorough 

comparison  is  invited. 

S.  D.  & H.  W.  SMITH.  Boston,  Mass. 


ARCHITECTURAL  BOOKS. 

A.  J.  BICKNELL  A CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y.,  and  SPRINGFIELD,  111., 

Publish,  and  send,  charges  paid,  on  receipt  of  price 

Bicknele’s  Vn.t.AGK  Bcimifr $10 

Cummings  & Mim-er’s  Architecture 10 

“ “ Mooern  Architecture  10 

Loth’s  Practicat.  Stair  Buii.dkr 10 

XW~  Catalogues  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


P0LLAK  & SON, 

Manufacturers  of 

Genuine  MEERSCHAUM  GOODS. 
Ambers,  Repairing  and  Boiling. 
Retail  Store,  27  John  St., 
middle  of  the  block. 

Send  for  Circular. 


THE  NEW  EMPIRE 

SEWING  MACHINES 

Prove  a perfect  success ! The  Com- 
pany stands  prepared  to  meet  all 
demands  on  most  desirable  terms. 
Apply  for  Circulars,  Samples,  Ac., 
to  EMPIRE  S.  M.  CO.. 

294  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


A GENTS  WANTED  f*225  A MONTH)  by 
A the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MA- 
CHINE CO.  BOSTON,  Mass.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


• TAMMERING  cured  by  Bates’  Appliances.  For  de- 
> scription,  address  Simpson  & Co.,  Box  5076,  N.  Y. 
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FRENCH  REFUGEES  IN  LONDON. 

The  city  of  London  is  full  of  fugitives  from 
the  war.  There  are  a few  Germans  among  them, 
who  tied  to  avoid  military  duty;  but  the  great 
majority  are  French,  for  the  most  part  women 
and  children  and  elderly  men.  The  more  opu- 
lent among  them,  driving  in  open  carriages 
through  the  parks  and  gardens,  or  lounging  in 
the  fashionable  promenades,  give  an  unusual  air 
of  vivacity  to  the  British  capital.  Ever  since 
the  gates  of  Paris  were  closed,  say  the  London  , 
papers,  one  may  hear  almost  as  much  French  J 
as  English  spoken  in  the  streets  and  restaurants ; • 
and  Regent  Street  appears  to  be  as  completely  j 
occupied  by  the  French  as  Boulogne  is  by  the 
English.  The  illustration  on  our  first  page  will  , 
give  our  readers  a graphic  idea  of  the  character  y 
of  this  social  “ invasion”  of  England. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  November  12,  1870. 

THE  PROVISION  FOR  HONEST 
ELECTIONS. 

IT  is  not  the  magistrate  who  calls  the  military 
force  to  support  the  laws — it  is  those  who 
force  him  to  that  action  who  are  responsible  for 
the  consequences.  This  is  precisely  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Administration  in  regard  to  the  elec- 
tion in  this  city.  The  immense  corruption  of 
the  polls  here  is  notorious.  Every  man  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  politics  knows  of  it. 
Certain  politicians  openly  boast  of  it.  Men 
are  largely  paid  by  the  city  government  for  cer- 
tain nominal  official  duties,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  their  real  duty  is  repeating  and  stuffing 
at  the  polls,  and  bullying  honest  voters.  At  the 
election  of  1868  the  naturalization  frauds  were 
universal  and  shameless.  They  were  known 
in  detail  to  every  active  politician.  But  Mr. 
Tweed's  Mr.  .John  T.  Hoffman,  who  was  then 
Mayor  of  the  city,  issued  a proclamation  a day 
or  two  before  the  election  declaring  the  charges 
of  fraud  “gross  and  unfounded,”  stating  that 
they  were  made  by  dangerous  men — meaning 
Republicans — “ to  cover  their  own  schemes  of 
fraud,  which  they  hope  to  consummate  by  the 
aid  of  untried  or  unpardoned  criminals,”  and 
that  they  were  intended  to  produce  acts  of  re- 
sistance and  violence. 

This  reckless  performance  of  Mr.  Tweed’s 
official  agent  was  part  of  the  system  of  fraud 
which  was  intended  to  secure  that  agent’s  ap- 
parent election  as  Governor.  And  the  untruth- 
fulness  of  the  declarations  of  the  Mayor  was  es- 
tablished by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tweed’s 
present  newspaper  organ,  the  World , the  edit- 
or of  which  asserted  in  his  paper  that  he  saw 
“the  shameless  and  cunning  frauds"  of  Mr. 
Tweed  and  Mr.  A.  (Jakey  Hall,  the  pres- 
ent Mayor.  The  subsequent  investigation  by 
a committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  established  the  fact  of  these 
frauds  in  detail  beyond  any  question;  and  in 
pursuance  of  its  highest  duty  to  protect  the 
purity  of  the  government  at  its  very  source, 
Congress  passed  a law  to  defend,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  honesty  of  the  polls,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1870. 

As  the  election  of  this  year  approached,  the 
opposition  to  this  law  upon  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  party,  which  is  as  much  identified 
now  with  electoral  dishonesty  as  it  was  former- 
ly with  slavery,  became  bitter  and  intense.  Its 
organs  denounced  the  law  as  unconstitutional, 
ns  if  each  House  of  Congress,  which  is  made  by 
the  Constitution  “the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,” 
which  is  authorized  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
for  carrying  into  execution  all  powers  vested  in 
it,  and  which  is  even  empowered  to  change  the 
times,  places,  and  manner  prescribed  by  the 
States  for  electing  representatives,  had  no  con- 
stitutional authority  to  provide  that  the  elec- 
tion of  its  members  should  be  honest!  Per- 
ceiving the  hopeless  folly  of  this  kind  of  assault 
upon  a law  which  could  have  no  other  purpose 
than  the  protection  of  the  rightful  voter,  the 
organs  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  especially 
Mr.  Tweed’s  present  organ,  the  World,  declared 
that  the  law  was  an  “unabashed  attempt”  to 
provoke  people  “to  go  to  the  polls  with  arms 
in  their  hands.” 

This  was,  of  course,  intended  both  as  a threat 
and  a suggestion.  It  was  an  open  and  flagrant 
incitement  to  forcible  resistance.  And  to  whom 
was  it  addressed  ? To  the  July  rioters  of  1863, 
the  men  who  burned  orphan  asylums,  and  mas- 
sacred the  most  helpless  and  innocent  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  city;  the  “friends”  of  ex-Governor 
Horatio  Seymour,  who  first  incited  the  riots 
by  his  speech  in  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the 
Fourth  of  July ; and  then,  when  his  words 
sprang  up  armed  men,  sent  a messenger  to  ask 
the  National  Government  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  mob.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  lawless  class  t f the  popula- 
tion in  a city  where  they  knew  that  their  po- 
litical party  was  in  a great  majority,  and  where 
the  judges  were  elected  by  themselves;  a city 
of  which  the  chief  magistrate  was  publicly  de- 
nounced as  a shameless  corruptionist  by  his 


managers  of  these  frauds,  having  elected  their 
agent  Governor  of  the  State,  had  openly  de- 
clared at  Tammany  Hall  that  he  was  their  can- 
didate for  President  in  1872.  But  to  that  re- 
sult it  was  more  than  ever  necessary  that  he 
should  seem  to  carry  the  State  now.  That  any 
fraud  necessary  to  this  result  would  be  perpe- 
trated no  intelligent  person  doubts.  The  law 
of  Congress  was,  therefore,  not  passed  a mo- 
ment too  soon.  Its  probable  efficiency  is  seen 
in  the  rancorous  opposition  of  the  party  of 
fraud. 

But  under  the  circumstances  of  which  we 
have  reminded  our  readers,  and  which  are  fa- 
miliar to  every  citizen  of  New  York,  in  the  face 
.of  angry  threats  of  resistance,  it  would  have  been 
inexcusable  in  the  National  Government  if  it 
had  not  taken  the  measures  essential  to  secure 
the  protection  of  honest  voters  by  the  prompt 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  outcry  against  it 
is  exactly  that  of  Mr.  Hoffman’s  proclamation 
protecting  the  frauds  in  1868,  of  which  we  have 
constantly  reminded  our  readers,  because  it  was 
one  of  the  most  alarming  documents  ever  issued 
under  official  sanction  in  this  country.  Pro- 
fessiug  a painful  regard  for  the  forms  of  law,  it 
struck  at  liberty  itself.  “ It  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country,”  said  the  Democrat- 
ic Mayor’s  proclamation  in  1868,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic organs  say  in  1870,  “that  United  States 
Government  officials  have  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  free  elections  in  the  Empire  State, 
and  the  act  is  attended  with  danger.”  By  free 
elections  Mr.  Tweed’s  Mr.  Hoffman  meant 
stuffing,  repeating,  and  “good  counting.”  He 
meant  what  the  editor  of  the  World  called  the 
“ shameless  and  cunning  frauds”  of  Mr.  Tweed 
and  Mr.  Hall.  It  was  that  the  Tammany 
managers  might  prevent  a free  election  that  he 
denounced  the  National  Government  as  inter- 
fering with  it. 

It  is  an  old  confidence  game,  and  is  thor- 
oughly understood.  The  honest  voters  in  New 
York,  who  have  been  intimidated  at  the  polls 
by  ruffians,  know  whether,  if  the  power  of  the 
United  States  is  at  hand,  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  “coercing"  or  “protecting”  them.  Every 
intelligent  man  in  the  country  understands  that 
nothing' would  so  surely  lead  to  civil  commo- 
tion as  the  electoral  corruption  practiced  by 
the  Democratic  party.  A Presidential  elec- 
tion, decided  by  the  electoral  votes  of  New 
York,  which  had  been  carried  by  the  means 
that  made  Mr.  Tweed’s  agent  Governor  of  the 
State,  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  country 
with  equanimity.  It  is  in  no  sense  a party 
question.  It  is  a question  of  the  peaceful  pos- 
sibility of  popular  government.  If  the  system 
by  which  the  elections  in  the  city  of  New  York 
are  decided  by  the  Democratic  party  is  not 
checked,  it  will”  as  surely  produce  a civil  con- 
vulsion as  the  system  of  slavery  which  the  same 
party  so  long  and  strenuously  supported.  And 
among  the  many  claims  which  this  Adminis- 
tration has  to  the  popular  favor,  which  the  au- 
tumn elections  show  that  it  still  enjoys,  there 
is  none  more  positive  than  its  determination 
to  protect  the  honest  voter  at  the  polls. 


GERMAN  TERMS  OF  PEACE. 

There  have  been  renewed  efforts  at  peace 
between  Germany  and  France.  But  Count 
Bismarck  is  stated  to  have  remarked  that  there 
could  be  no  peace  until  there  was  a recognized 
Government  in  F ranee  to  ratify  it,  and  that  Ger- 
many could  not  hope  for  full  security  against 
her  dangerous  neighbor  without  the  possession 
of  the  provinces  that  have  been  wrenched  from 
her  by  France.  Assuming  the  report  to  be  true, 
the  situation  becomes  clearer.  Germany  is 
anxious  for  peace,  but  not  from  fear.  If  an 
armistice  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of  the 
French  elections,  it  will  only  be  upon  conditions 
favorable  to  Germany.  The  military  operations 
are  not  favorable  to  France,  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  they  are  likely  to  become  so.  The 
suffering  of  the  country  must  be  indescribable. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Branch  of  the  International  Relief  Society, 
has  published  a letter  of  ex-Minister  Sanford 
at  Brussels,  stating  that  in  the  region  along  the 
Belgian  frontier  there  are  200,000  persons  in 
peril  of  starvation,  and  Colonel  Kbutzow  says 
that  twice  as  many — nearly  half  a million — in 
the  whole  district  over  which  the  armies  have 
swept  are  starving. 

Moreover,  there  come  from  Marseilles  and 
Lyons  accounts  of  political  differences  and  dis- 
turbances, and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  whole  nation  is  disintegrating.  Meanwhile 
the  movements  of  other  powers  toward  inter- 
vention are  limited  to  polite  appeals.  No  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  lend  actual  assistance  to 
France,  or  to  command  Germany  to  desist. 

The  simple  situation,  therefore,  is  this : Ger- 
many has  conquered  France,  and  is  overrun- 
ning the  country  in  every  direction.  Her  mil- 
itary skill  is  immeasurably  superior,  and  her 
military  force  resistless.  France  is  crum- 
! bling  under  her  tread,  and  Germany  dictates 
terms  as  a conqueror.  Those  terms  are  the 
j cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  France  re- 
I plies,  “Never!”  and  can  do  nothing.  The 
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unusual,  and  are  justified  by  the  precedents 
of  every  country  in  Europe,  including  France 
herself.  Indeed,  not  only  did  France  under- 
take the  war  for  the  purpose  of  taking  more 
German  territory,  but  the  very  provinces  in 
dispute  were  “ wrenched  from  Germany”  by 
France  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Ger- 
many, also,  is  in  full  possession  of  them  to-day, 
and  France  is  utterly  unable  to  dislodge  her. 
Nothing  but  a hostile  European  allinnce  against 
Germany  could  dispossess  her  of  the  new  ter- 
ritory. But  which  of  the  European  monarch- 
ies shows  any  disposition  to  ally  itself  with  the 
phantom  of  a republic ; and  which  of  them, 
with  their  hands  full  of  conquered  provinces, 
will  command  Germany  to  renounce  her  con- 
quests ? 

This,  indeed,  is  not  the  settlement  we  had 
hoped  from  Germany,  because  the  German 
official  acts  and  words  during  the  war  have  in- 
dicated a very  high  regard  for  the  good  opinion 
of  civilization.  The  demolition  of  the  fortresses 
under  the  guarantee  of  Europe  would  be  all  the 
security  which  Germany  naturally  and  justly 
desires.  To  end  so  great  a war,  in  which  the 
triumph  has  been  so  prodigious,  by  destroying 
the  obvious  means  of  future  offense,  and  by  dis- 
daining the  vulgar  spoils  of  conquest,  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  crown  the  work  of  Germany, 
and  to  give  her  a greater  glory  than  any  na- 
tion warring  with  another  has  ever  reached. 
But  to  the  argument  that  the  demolition  of  the 
fortresses  is  a sufficient  guarantee,  Count  Bis- 
marck virtually  replies  that  it  is  sentimental, 
not  substantial.  “Whatever  the  settlement 
may  be,”  he  virtually  says,  “ France  will  hate 
us  more  than  ever.  Her  total  prostration,  the 
exposure  of  her  hollowness,  the  ruin  of  her  mili- 
tary prestige,  our  successive  and  incessant  vic- 
tories upon  her  soil,  r take  her  a more  deadly  foe 
than  before.  If  the  war  leaves  France  utterly 
exhausted,  we  may  demolish  the  fortresses ; but 
we  can  not  demolish  the  hostility  that  will  build 
others,  and  make  France  a camp  ready  for  the 
day  of  reckoning.  Another  war  must  come,  and 
we  have  fairly  won  the  offensive  advantages 
which  France  has  always  turned  against  us,  and 
we  can  not  reasonably  decline  to  use  them. 
This  alone  will  give  us  full  security.” 

Germany  is  the  judge  of  the  situation,  and  this 
is  her  judgment.  We  see  no  present  reason  to 
doubt  that  Europe  will  acquiesce.  To  say  that 
the  terms  are  hard  is  to  say  what  is  always  said 
of  the  victor,  and  to  complain  that  it  is  a mon- 
archy oppressing  a republic  is  to  forget  that  thus 
far  the  republic  is  a mere  coup  d'etat. 


A FEW  REMINISCENCES. 

Mr.  August  Belmont  was  president  of  the 
Tammany  ratification  meeting  in  New  York, 
and  in  his  opening  address  announced  that  the 
country  was  tired  of  radical  misrule,  and  want- 
ed a Democratic  Administration ; and  presently 
the  banner  appeared,  “John  T.  Hoffman  for 
Governor,  1870;  for  President,  1872.” 

Mr.  August  Belmont  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  1864,  and 
fully  represented  the  spirit  of  his  party.  In  his 
house,  as  was  publicly  announced  at  the  time, 
an  English  nobleman  wore  a secession  badge 
nnrebnked  by  the  host,  who  was  very  angry 
with  a young  Union  officer  who  resented  the 
insult  to  his  country.  While  he  was  still  the 
official  leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  Lord 
Lyons,  the  English  minister,  wrote  to  his  Gov- 
ernment : “ Several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  sought  interviews  with  me 

The  subject  uppermost  in  their  minds,  while 
they  were  speaking  to  me,  was  naturally  that 
of  foreign  mediation  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  If  their  own  party  were  in  power, 
or  virtually  controlled  the  Administration,  they 
would  rather,  if  possible,  obtain  an  armistice 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  Governments,  but 
they  would  be  disposed  to  accept  an  offer  of 
mediation  if  it  appeared  to  be  the  only  means 
of  putting  a stop  to  hostilities.” 

The  Democrats  sav  that  they  prefer  not  to 
talk  about  the  past.  Of  course  not.  The  last 
thing  that  a Democrat  should  wish  to  tell  or 
to  hear  is  the  story  of  his  party.  But  it  is  not 
so  very  long  past ; and  the  moral  of  political 
remiuiscence  just  now  is,  that  the  Democratic 
party  is  led  by  the  same  chiefs,  and  is  inspired 
by  the  same  spirit,  as  during  the  war,  while  it 
refuses  to  acquiesce  in  reconstruction,  or  to  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  the  amendments.  Mr. 
Belmont  says  now  that  the  country  is  tired 
of  radical  misrule.  The  Chicago  Convention, 
which,  as  national  chairman,  he  called  to  order, 
said  the  same  thing  in  1864.  It  said  that  it 
was  “ the  sense  of  the  American  people”  that 
the  war  was  a failure,  that  the  Constitution  had 
been  disregarded  in  every  part,  that  public  lib- 
erty and  private  right  had  alike  been  trodden 
down,  and  that  justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and 
the  public  welfare  demanded  a cessation  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  Belmont  and  his  party  had  no  compre- 
hension whatever  of  the  loyal  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  American  people  then,  because  they 
were  merely  a political  organization  to  secure 
the  ascendency  of  the  slavery  aristocracy.  They 


which  Mr.  Belmont  congratulates  his  friends, 
show  that  the  Republican  party  will  still  con- 
trol the  Government,  and  that  the  country  is 
not  yet  ready  to  trust  those  who  would  have 
betrayed  it  only  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Horatio  Seymour  wisely  confined  his 
efforts  to  a treatise  upon  the  Erie  Canal,  while 
Mr.  S.  S.  Cox,  whom  the  Evening  Post  com- 
mends as  a candidate  for  Congress,  did  not 
remind  his  audience  that  he  said  in  Chicago, 
in  1864,  according  to  a report  of  his  speech, 
which  we  have  not  known  him  to  question, 
“Lincoln  and  Davis  ought  to  be  brought  to 
the  same  block  together.” 

The  people,  as  appears  from  the  elections 
thus  far,  do  not  think  that  the  height  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  in  politics  is  to  shut  your  eyes  and 
to  refuse  to  remember. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

The  American  Social  Science  Association, 
which  a year  ago  held  a meeting  in  New  York, 
met  this  year  in  Philadelphia,  and  several  valu- 
able papers  were  laid  before  it.  Electoral  Re- 
form, the  Civil  Service  Reform,  Minority  Rep- 
resentation in  Europe,  the  Annexation  of  Can- 
ada, the  Relations  of  Business  Men  to  National 
Legislation,  were  the  titles  of  some  of  the  pa- 
pers ; and  the  subjects,  with  the  writers,  show 
that  the  attention  of  the  association  is  earnest- 
ly directed,  among  its  other  objects,  to  practi- 
cal measures  of  political  progress  in  the  im- 
provement of  political  methods.  The  objection 
that  it  is  an  association  of  theorists  and  specu- 
lators, who  consider  every  thing  but  human  na- 
ture and  the  facts  of  the  case,  is  one  of  those 
easy,  flippant  objections  always  urged  by  the 
thoughtless  against  the  thoughtful,  and  is  an 
expression  of  a very  general  infidelity  in  regard 
to  the  great  laws  which  govern  political  action 
and  development.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  the  association  for  some  time  must 
be  to  show  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  social 
science,  or  a possibility  of  knowing  the  laws 
which  regulate  human  society. 

This  happy-go-lucky  view  of  society,  which 
laughs  at  political  economy,  and  sneers  at  in- 
telligence and  thought  and  common-sense  as 
what  it  pleasantly  calls  impracticable,  is  a very 
popular  view.  But  it  is  none  the  less  absurd. 
It  is  the  source  of  the  opinion  that  any  body 
is  good  enough  for  a legislator  or  a civil  offi- 
cer, and  that  to  try  to  manage  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  country  as  ordinary  successful 
business  is  managed  elsewhere  is  mere  pedant- 
ry and  dreaming.  But  intelligent  thought 
upon  any  subject  is  never  a disadvantage.  To 
collect  facts,  to  cortipare  results,  to  draw  con- 
clusions, is,  perhaps,  as  practical  a method  of 
treating  important  questions  as  to  empty  the 
mind  and  guess.  Yet  upon  the  great  points 
of  political  science  we  are  in  this  country  chief- 
ly students  of  foreigners,  when  we  are  students 
at  all.  Political  science,  since  the  earliest  days 
of  our  history  as  a nation,  has  been  scarcely 
studied.  We  have  had  a theory  that  popular 
government  is  a very  simple  affair,  which  main- 
ly “ runs  itself,”  and  we  have  cultivated  a hor- 
ror or  contempt  of  political  thinkers,  as  if  they 
were  necessarily  visionary.  It  is,  indeed,  lucky 
if  education  itself  is  not  regarded  as  “aristo- 
cratic. ” 

* Now  one  of  the  very  first  services  of  the  So- 
cial Science  Association  is  to  show  that  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  and  routine  are  not  the 
necessary  conditions  of  public  improvement, 
and  that  as  thought  helps  invention,  machin- 
ery, and  trade,  so  it  helps  political  progress. 
The  association  enables  men  who  have  made 
special  studies  of  particular  subjects  to  present 
the  results  of  the  inquiries  which  few  of  the 
rest  of  us  have  the  time  or  the  taste  to  make. 
For  instance,  it  occurs  to  a thoughtful  man  that 
the  rule  of  the  majority  may  often  be  very  un- 
just, and  hostile  to  the  real  popular  principle. 
But  the  universal  tradition  is  that  the  majority 
must  govern,  however  coarse  a method  it  may 
be,  and  sometimes  palpably  disastrous.  Our 
thinker  admits  that  the  majority  must  govern, 
but  he  asks  whether  it  follows  that  the  minor- 
ity must  be  silenced.  From  this  he  proceeds  to 
show  in  the  plainest  and  most  practical  man- 
ner how  the  minority  may  be  represented  while 
the  majority  governs.  Thus  one  of  the  most 
vital  requirements  of  good  government  is  satis- 
fied, and  the  “theorist,”  the  “speculator,”  the 
“ visionary,”  has  done  what  no  statesman  was 
wise  enough  to  do. 

Indeed,  if  the  Social  Science  Association 
should  do  nothing  more  than  stimulate  thought 
upon  similar  political  problems,  it  would  be 
a unique  and  most  serviceable  society.  As  it 
is,  its  volumes  of  transactions  are  quite  indis- 
pensable to  those  who  would  know  the  best 
American  thought  upon  several  most  pressing 
topics  of  public  concern. 


INTERNATIONAL  RIGHT  AND 
LOCAL  LAW. 

The  latest  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  Alabama  question  are  the  letter  of  Mr.  John 
A.  Parker,  the  President  of  the  Great  West- 
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American  Review  for  October,  of  which  Mr. 
Mountague  Bernard's  book  upon  the  neutral- 
ity of  Great  Britain  is  the  text.  Mr.  Parker  s 
letter  states  that  the  British  Government  is 
ready  to  pay  all  American  citizens  who  suffer- 
ed loss  by  the  Alabama,  but  that  Lord  ( laren- 
dov,  who  was  consulted,  said  that  perhaps  this 
very  payment  might  be  considered  by  our  Gov- 
ernment another  British  offense ; and  the  letter 
accuses  the  United  States  Government  of  legal 
and  diplomatic  error  in  the  conduct  of  the  ne- 
gotiation. But  Mr.  Parker  himself  falls  into 
an  extraordinary  error  when  he  supposes  that 
a private  citizen  can  complain  of  a sovereign 
pow-er  for  a violation  of  international  law.  The 
offense  of  Great  Britain  was  against  the  United 
States  by  a breach  of  the  law  of  nations.  Great 
Britain  is,  therefore,  responsible  to  the  United 
States,  which  seeks  not  only  reparation  for  the 
particular  offense,  but  a guarantee  against  its 
repetition.  The  Ueverdy  Johnson  treaty  was 
repudiated  by  public  opinion  in  this  country 
because  it  regarded  the  Alabama  question  as 
one  of  damages  merely,  while  it  was  even  more 
conspicuously  a question  of  guarantees.  The 
vital  point  of  the  controversy  would  be  left  un- 
touched if  the  United  States  should  consent  to 
the  private  settlement  of  claims. 

Great  Britain  pleads  that  we  can  not  go  be- 
hind local  state  law  to  enforce  international 
obligation.  We  claim  that  international  duty 
is  independent  of  state  law.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  controversy  ; and  the,  question  of 
special  damages  is  quite  subordinate.  If  Great 
Britain  should  pay  all  the  damages  claimed,  no- 
thing would  be  settled  except  those  claims.  Or 
if  Great  Britain  should  insist  that  she  observed 
strictly  her  own  law%  and  declined  to  pay,  and 
wc  admitted  that  she  had  observed  it,  the  in- 
quiry would  still  remain  whether  our  rights  un- 
der international  law  are  subject  to  the  local 
legislation  of  any  country.  How  if  there  were 
no  law  at  all  ? Are  international  obligations 
thereby  suspended  ? The  action  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  modifying  the  local  law  of  neutrality  at 
the  instance  of  Prussia,  to  secure  international 
rights  more  fully,  is  a confession  that  the  local 
law  should  be  adequate  to  that  protection,  and 
that  during  our  war  it  was  not  adequate.  And 
before  this,  in  1868,  as  President  Woolsey  re- 
minds us,  a Parliamentary  Commission  report- 
ed that  the  stringency  of  the  British  local  law- 
should  be  increased.  These  are  facts  that  point 
to  a possible  good  understanding  upon  the  es- 
sential point,  and  the  satisfactory  settlement  of 
claims  will,  of  course,  follow. 

When  Mr.  Parker  accuses  the  Government 
of  delaying  the  settlement  for  political  reasons, 
and  indicates  very  distinctly  his  own  polit- 
ical sympathies  by  saying,  “ It  is  known  that 
the  Government  is  holding  these  claims  in  abey- 
ance for  purposes  of  its  own — to  accomplish  ob- 
jects of  personal  and  political  ambition  and 
popularity,”  he  also  reveals  a similar  ignorance 
of  the  essence  of  the  controversy.  Mr.  Rev- 
erdy  Johnson’s  opinion,  which  he  mentions, 
that  England  would  probably  pay  a portion  of 
the  claims  if  properly  represented,  is  an  opinion 
which  needs  the  corroboration  of  any  direct  or 
indirect  approval  of  any  member  of  the  British 
Government,  or  of  any  informed  Englishman  ; 
while  the  remark  of  Lord  Clarendon  to  “our 
friend"  was  merely  a question  which  could  not 
be  answered  except  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  was,  if  it  could  be  consid- 
ered any  thing  more  than  a polite  diplomatic 
evasion,  a reference  of  the  whole  matter  to  what 
Lord  Clarendon  knew,  w-hutever  “our  friend” 
might  have  known,  to  be  the  only  principal  in 
the  case. 

The  wisdom  of  a certain  delay  in  pressing  the 
negotiation  has  certainly  been  vindicated  by  the 
event.  There  is  much  greater  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts ; there  is  consequently  a much 
more  reasonable  feeling  upon  both  sides ; and 
the  probability  of  a pacific  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, both  by  payment  of  damages  and  ample 
security  against  similar  occurrences,  is  greater 
than  it  could  possibly  have  been  had  we  per- 
emptorily demanded  a settlement  in  the  height 
of  exasperation  which  followed  the  war  and  the 
Reverdy  Johnson  treaty. 


“STATE’S  EVIDENCE”  AGAINST 
TAMMANY. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature Mr.  Thomas  J.  Creamer  was  a Senator 
from  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  then  very 
strongly  opposed  to  the  government  of  the  city 
by  the  Tammany  Ring,  and  in  a speech  in  the 
Senate  Mr.  Creamer,  according  to  a careful 
report  in  the  New  York  World,  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

“ I trust  that  all  other  legislation  will  in  a manner 
cease  until  laws  are  passed  that  will  protect  the  purity 
of  the  ballot-box,  and  give  the  people  of  New  York  in 
fact  what  they  have  now  only  in  name— a republican 
form  of  government.  Sir,  what  a farce  it  is  for  us  to 
sit  here  creating  corporations  and  charters,  and  pass- 
ing bills  day  after  day  to  perfect  the  various  depart- 
ments of  our  government,  when  the  very  foundation- 
stone  of  a republican  government  is  rotten  to  the  core ! 
What  a farce  it  is /or  us  to  sit  here  and  legislate,  as 
representatives  in  a republican  government,  when  the 
election  system  upon  which  such  a government  rests 
has  been  undermined,  and  is  as  corrupt  as  hell !” 
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fect, will  not  be  suspected  of  Republican  origin. 
The  fact  that  since  his  speech  in  the  Senate 
Mr.  Creamer  has  been  taken  into  favor  by 
Tammany  Hall,  and  is  silent,  does  not  affect 
the  truth  of  his  statement.  The  movement  of 
the  “Young  Democracy”  last  spring  had  this 
public  advantage  at  least,  that  it  produced  an 
immense  amount  of  “state’s  evidence”  of  the 
utter  corruption  of  Tammany  Hall. 


NOTES. 


Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  went  over  from  the  Republican  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  company  with  Mr.  Andrew 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair,  seek- 
ing, with  those  worthy  men,  political  purity  and 
peace,  has  recently  made  a speech  about  his  old 
friends  and  party.  In  the  fury  of  his  onslaught 
he  even  surpasses  Mr.  Phillips.  To  use  a phrase 
irresistibly  suggested  by  the  amusing  recklessness 
of  his  speech,  he  “sloshes  round  generally,” 
and  his  hearers  must  have  suspected  that  they 
beheld  the  original  “old  Joe  kicking  up  ahind 
and  afore.  ” There  are  few  follies,  outrages,  and 
crimes  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  infamous 
Republican  party  is  not  guilty.  So  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  for  his  part,  has  come  out  of 
8odom.  Flying  from  what  he  calls  “the  great, 
original,  and  supreme  outrage — reconstruction,” 
and  seeking  a government  which  will  not  “dan- 
dle” nor  oppress  the  people  with  taxes,  he  joins 
himself  to  Mr.  Tweed.  Sighing  for  an  honest 
regard  for  the  right  of  the  people  to  manage  then- 
own  investments,  he  turns  with  relief  to  Mr. 
Tweed’s  Mr.  Hoffman.  Looking  for  honor  in 
politics  he  cleaves  to  the  Honorable  Fernando 
Wood  and  Mr.  James  Fisk,  Jun.  Pining  for 
official  dignity  and  self-respect,  he  embraces  Mr. 
A.  Oakky  Hall  in  green  clothes.  Loathing 
corruption,  by  which  he  says  the  Republican 
party  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being,  he  turns 
with  satisfaction  to  Tammany  Hall.  Indeed,  it 
is  an  immense  relief  to  the  disgusted  soul  of  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams  to  find  Paradise  close  bv 
this  reeking,  bottomless  pit  of  Republicanism 
from  which  lie  has  providentially  emerged,  and 
to  know  that  the  other  name  of  purity,  principle, 
progress,  intelligence,  and  honesty  is  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  Mr.  Tweed  probably  feels  the 
sneer  which  Talleyrand  expressed,  “ Surtout, 
mon  ami,  point  de  zele  !" 

The  “Capital  Convention”  has  not  made  a 
profound  impression.  The  chief  points  of  in- 
terest seem  to  have  been  a letter  of  Mr.  Gree- 
ley’s, which  was  read,  and  one  of  Mr.  For- 
ney’s, which  was  not.  Indeed,  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  Convention  was  the  debate  upon  the 
reading  of  the  latter.  It  adjourned  upon  the 
first  day  before  it  reached  a decision.  The  next 
day  it  resolved  to  read  it,  and  then  the  letter 
could  not  be  found.  As  Mr.  Greeley-  advised 
the  removal  of  the  capital  to  New  York,  so  Mr. 
Forney  probably  recommended  Philadelphia  as 
its  proper  seat.  Certainly  he  would  have  had 
tradition  in  his  favor.  The  Convention  wisely 
did  uo  more  than  appoint  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee “ to  take  charge  of  the  whole  subject,” 
and  then  adjourned  sine  die.  It  has  had,  how- 
ever, the  good  effect  of  showing  that  there  is 
really  very  little  feeling  upon  the  subject  in  the 
country.  Nor  can  any  good  reason  be  suggest- 
ed, at  a time  when  the  facilities  of  travel  so  rap- 
idly increase,  for  the  enormous  waste  of  the 
public  money  that  must  attend  the  desertion  of 
the  present  government  buildings  and  the  erec- 
tion of  new.  Economy,  upon  which  the  mind 
of  the  country  is  so  properly  bent,  demands  at 
least  the  delay  of  such  expenses  until  their  oc- 
casion is  justified. 

The  little  telegram  that  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober General  Von  Moltke  celebrated  his  sev- 
entieth birthday  at  Versailles  recalls  the  fact 
that  few  great  soldiers  have  made  their  fame  at 
so  advanced  an  age  as  he.  It  is  only  within  a 
very  few  years  that  he  has  been  recognized  as 
the  greatest  of  living  generals.  In  older  his- 
tory Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered 
the  world  when  he  was  thirty-two.  At  twenty- 
five  Hannibal  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Carthaginian  armies.  At  thirty-three  Turenne 
was  Marshal  of  France.  At  twenty-seven  Bona- 
parte was  triumphant  in  Italy.  At  thirty-three 
Frederick  the  Great  was  acknowledged  as 
the  first  soldier  of  his  time.  Gustaves  Adol- 
phus defeated  Tilly,  his  greatest  opponent,  at 
thirty-seven.  Before  he  was  twenty  Alexan- 
der Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma,  was  a famous 
soldier.  At  twenty-one  Don  John,  of  Austria, 
was  commander-in-chief.  At  forty-five  Wel- 
lington had  conquered  Bonaparte.  In  our 
own  day  and  country,  on  his  forty-fifth  birthday, 
Sherman  was  marching  to  the  sea ; and  before 
he  was  forty-three  Grant  had  fought  it  out  on 
that  line  to  victory.  At  the  same  age  Wash- 
ington was  commander-in-chief.  But  Von 
Moltke  is  not  only  remarkable  for  conducting 
the  most  imposing  and  effective  series  of  military 
operations  at  so  ripe  an  age,  but  for  doing  it  as 
a student,  and  what  Napoleon  would  have  con- 
temptuously called  a pedant.  He  must  unques- 
tionably rank  among  the  generals  of  the  very 
greatest  military  genius. 


We  recently  mentioned  with  regret  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  Dr.  Jacoby,  the  German 
republican  leader.  It  was  a stupid  blunder, 
because  it  could  not  fail  to  alienate  the  very  sen- 
timent which  Germany  has  so  wisely  and  steadi- 
ly propitiated.  We  are  therefore  very  glad  to 
know  that  the  German  Government  has  not  only 
ordered  the  release  of  Jacoby,  but  has  sharply 
censured  General  Von  Falkenstein  for  his 
repression  of  free  speech  at  public  meetings.  It 
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pression  of  opposition,  and  any  criticism  of  its 
policy.  The  German  Government  is  rigorously 
monarchical ; but  unlike  the  old  description  of 
Russia,  that  it  was  a despotism  tempered  by  as- 
sassination, Prussia  is  a despotism  tempered  by 
intelligence  and  sagacity.  The  monarchy  will 
undoubtedly  be  stronger  for  the  truly  wonderful 
triumphs  of  Germany  in  the  war;  but  also  the 
national  feeling  and  the  confidence  in  German 
unity  will  be  confirmed.  With  immense  sagac- 
ity the  German  monarchy  conforms  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  superior 
genius  of  Bismarck  is  apparent.  Under  the 
statesman  Bismarck  and  the  soldier  Moltke 
Germany  reaches  a greater  glory  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

The  war  in  France  has  so  entirely  occupied 
public  attention  that  the  nomination  of  the  Duke 
of  Aosta  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  his  accept- 
ance, have  been  hardly  observed.  The  Duke  is 
the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Italy.  He  is 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  is  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
Italian  navy.  That  his  elevation  to  the  throne 
is  agreeable  to  the  Prussian  Government  there 
can  be  little  question,  and  it  cements  the  good 
understanding  of  the  Italian  and  Prussian  crowns. 
But  that,  which  was  formerly  the  chief  consider- 
ation, is  now  quite  subordinate  to  that  of  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  people.  Probably  the  Germans 
have  no  other  interest  than  that  upon  such  a point 
the  Spaniards  should  be  satisfied.  And  if,  as 
seems  to  be  likely,  the  Spaniards  prefer  a mo- 
narchical system,  they  probably  expect  to  look  out 
of  the  country  for  a king,  and  the  Italian  prince 
may  be  as  agreeable  as  any  other.  But  the  whole 
tendency  of  European  politics  is  unmistakable, 
and  nothing  but  convenience  now  hedges  a king. 

There  must  be  great  comfort  to  many  readers 
in  prodigious  head  lines  in  newspapers,  or  they 
would  not  be  used.  Thus  in  the  American  ad- 


with  an  admirable  portrait  of  Mr.  Bryant, 
with  three  or  four  wood-engravings,  and  fac-siin- 
iles  of  the  writing  of  many  noted  poets.  It  con- 
tains more  than  fifteen  hundred  selections  from 
more  than  four  hundred  authors,  and  has  one- 
fifth  more  matter,  the  publishers  say,  than  any 
similar  collection.  Mr.  Bryant  is  not  the  com- 
piler of  the  work,  but  every  poem  has  been  sub- 
jected to  his  revision,  and  he  has  added  or  ex- 
cluded at  his  pleasure.  His  introduction  is  a 
brief  and  pleasant  sketch  of  the  progress  of  En- 
glish poetry,  and  his  judgments  will  be  accepted 
as  admirable.  In  its  general  character  and  ar- 
rangement the  “Library”  is  like  Mr.  Dana’s 
“Household  Book  of  Poetry,”  certainly  one  of 
the  best  selections  ever  made.  This  traverses  sub- 
stantially the  same  field  and  gathers  very  many  of 
the  same  flowers,  as  is  unavoidable.  Like  that, 
also,  it  is  a delightful  companion,  or  a store- 
house of  sweets. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nast,  who  is  undeniably  the 
foremost  caricaturist  of  the  day,  has  lately  em- 
ployed his  talents  in  illustrating  a humorous  al- 
manac for  1871 . He  has  wisely  avoided  the  field 
of  politics  in  these  illustrations,  and  aimed  only 
to  amuse.  Among  the  best  of  the  cuts  are  “ The 
Landing  of  Columbus,"  “The  Death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,”  and  “The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. " 
The  reader  will  be  amused  to  trace  in  the  faces 
of  the  latter  the  well-known  lineaments  of  some 
of  the  living  statesmen  of  Massachusetts. 

Number  47  of  Harper's  Bazar,  for  November 
19,  will  be  issued  with  a very  interesting  and  val- 
uable mammoth  Supplement,  containing  twenty- 
five  full-sized  patterns  of  winter  wrappings  and 
bonnets,  superbly  illustrated  and  carefully  de- 
scribed, besides  a very  choice  variety  of  literary 
matter  and  fine-art  illustrations. 


vocate  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  empire  we  read 
one  day  in  the  tallest  capitals  “France  Firm.” 
The  next  day,  in  the  same  place  and  type,  we 
have  “ The  Fall  of  Metz.”  Or  we  read  with  in- 
terest, “Bourbaki  saves  Amiens;”  and  hasten- 
ing through  the  telegrams  to  find  the  details, 
we  discover  that  it  is  announced  from  Tours — 
whence  the  same  advocate  gave  us  the  detailed 
story  of  the  triumphant  escape  of  Bazaine  from 
Metz  — that  “the  Government  here  considers 
that  his  [Bourbaki’s]  march  to  the  assistance 
of  Amiens  saved  that  city  from  attack  and  bom- 
bardment.” Nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous 
than  the  publication  of  such  stuff,  except  the  em- 
phatic head-lining  of  it  as  important  news.  In- 
deed, the  question  must  soon  be  entertained 
whether  there  are  any  French  people  or  Gov- 
ernment, while  the  thought  of  the  suffering  of 
the  country  is  appalling,  and  its  future  so  gloomy 
as  to  be  incalculable. 

The  Pope  has  formally  suspended  the  session 
of  the  Oecumenical  Council,  alleging  that  there 
has  been  a sacrilegious  invasion  of  the  territory 
of  the  Church,  which  might  prevent  its  freedom 
of  action.  But  the  Italian  Government  prompt- 
ly replied  that  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for 
such  a suspicion,  and  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to 
the  meeting  and  free  action  of  the  Council.  The 
profane  might  suggest  that,  as  Papa  Pio  has  ob- 
tained the  great  object  for  which  he  convoked 
the  assembly — namely,  the  declaration  of  infal  - 
libility— he  is  perfectly  willing  to  make  capital 
by  prohibiting  its  further  deliberations  under  the 
pretense  of  apprehended  interference  from  the 
new  Government. 

The  publication  of  Secretary  Cox’s  letter  of 
resignation  settles  the  question  that  he  retires 
because  of  the  reasons  which  we  have  already 
stated.  “Our  active  political  managers”  inter- 
fered so  grossly  with  the  efficiency  of  the  depart- 
ment that  they  or  the  Secretary  must  withdraw ; 
and  comprehending  that  under  the  circumstances, 
arising  from  a vicious  system,  for  the  present  ira- 
pregnably  established,  other  and  more  immediate- 
ly important  purposes  might  be  promoted  by  his 
resignation,  he  resigned.  Secretary  Cox  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  President  the  question  wheth- 
er the  Administration  could  safely  provoke  the 
hostility  of  “our  active  political  managers,”  and 
the  President  decided  that  it  could  not.  Probably 
the  decision  was  correct.  Under  the  practice  of 
every  party,  and  the  imperative  political  tradi- 
tions of  nearly  half  a century,  the  attempt  to  free 
the  country  of  the  incubus  of  patronage  would 
have  left  the  Administration  powerless.  But  the 
fact  should  only  the  more  plainly  show  us  that 
the  present  system  is  one  which  costs  us  the  serv- 
ices of  the  best  men,  and  sinks  us  deeper  and 
deeper  in  corruption. 

Senator  Conk  ling  has  written  to  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  regard  to  the  offensive  re- 
marks upon  the  Constitution  which  Mr.  Adams 
attributed  to  a distinguished  “radical  Senator,” 
and  which  were  published  in  the  New  York  World 
as  Mr.  Conkling’s.  The  Senator  states  that  he 
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THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE. 

On  tlie  27th  of  October  the  grand  army  of  Marshal 
Bazaine,  at  Metz,  comprising  three  Marshals  of  France, 
60  generals,  6000  officers,  and  173,000  troops,  capitula- 
ted to  the  Prussian  forces  on  the  conditions  of  the 
surrender  of  M ‘Mahon's  army  at  Sedan.  The  news  ex- 
cited the  utmost  consternation  throughout  France,  and 
Marshal  Bazaine  was  openly  and  vehemently  accused  of 
treachery.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Prussian 
General  VonZastrow,  who  held  the  woods  of  Vaux  on 
the  morning  of  August  19  (after  the  battle  of  Grave- 
lotte),  Bazaine  could  have  avoided  being  inclosed  in 
Metz.  After  he  was  thus  inclosed  he  could  have,  ac- 
cording to  citizens  of  Metz,  made  a sortie  and  joined 
M'Mahon  more  easily  by  far  than  M‘Mahon  could 
reach  him.  After  most  of  Bazaine’s  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery horses  had  been  eaten  this  proceeding  was,  of 
course,  more  difficult ; still  his  movements  are  said  to 
have  lacked  determination,  and  in  the  last  two  sorties 
to  have  been  even  frivolous.  This  is  charged  to  a plot 
in  behalf  of  the  Regency,  by  which  this  army  was  to 
try  to  remain  in  etatu  quo  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  in  Western  France,  and  then  was  to  become  avail- 
able, with  Prussian  consent,  for  Bonapartist  purposes. 
Bazaine  himself  expected  in  that  case  to  be  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Prince  Imperial,  und  the  virtual  regent. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  siege,  Bazaine  dared  not  show 
himself  to  his  own  men  for  fear  of  assassination,  and 
the  terribly  relaxed  discipline  is  assuredly  the  cause  of 
the  hasty  capitulation,  when  a week’s  rations  for  all 
were  on  hand.  On  the  morning  of  October  29  five  sol- 
diers lay  dead  of  starvation  atMoutigny,  while  the  stall 
still  indulged  in  luxurious  meals.  Four  days’  rations 
were  given  to  the  entire  army  that  morning  (29th),  but 
for  two  days  previous  they  had  received  none.  No 
beef  nor  pork  had  been  obtainable  at  any  price  for 
a week ; but  on  that  morning,  before  any  thing  had 
arrived  in  town,  the  shops  had  plenty  thereof,  which 
goes  to  prove  the  charges  current  in  the  town  that 
speculators  had  seized  and  concealed  a quantity  of 
food,  and  that  a rational  system  of  apportionment, 
such  as  existed  during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  siege,  if 
introduced  at  first,  and  combined  with  requisitions, 
would  have  prevented  much  waste,  and  enabled  the 
fortress  to  hold  out  a month  longer. 

On  the  30th  ult.  the  Government  Council  at  Tours 
issued  a proclamation  to  the  people,  charging  Bazaine 
with  treachery,  and  calling  upon  them  to  “ raise  their 
spirits  and  resolution  to  the  fearful  height  of  the  perils 
that  have  fallen  upon  the  country.” 

The  surrender  of  Metz  seems  to  have  produced  a 
stand-still  in  French  military  circles,  though  Garibaldi 
is  operating  on  a small  scale  in  the  east,  and  bands  of 
French  volunteers,  calling  themselves  the  “ Wild-Boars 
of  Ardennes,”  are  tearing  up  railroad  tracks  and  oth- 
erwise interfering  with  the  German  communications. 
They  have  thrown  off  the  track  three  trains  filled  witii 
troops  near  Launois.  Many  of  the  soldiers  w’ere  killed 
or  wounded. 

A Berlin  dispatch  of  October  30  says : The  King  tel- 
egraphs as  follows  to  the  Queen: 

“ Versailles,  Octoltr  39,  1870. 

“ The  defeat  of  the  two  hostile  armies  which  recent- 
ly marched  against  us  warrants  me  in  conferring  on 
our  two  commanders,  Fritz  and  Frederick  Charles,  the 
batons  of  Field-Marshal— the  first  instances  of  such  ap- 
pointments in  our  family  history.  William.” 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

The  Italian  Foreign  Office  has  issued  a circular  to 
the  foreign  representatives  of  Italy,  denying  the  as- 
sertions made  in  the  recent  papal  bull  relating  to  the 
(Ecumenical  Council,  and  declaring  that  the  govern- 
ment has  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church. 

The  great  powers  have  assented  to  the  candidature 
of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  for  the  throne  of  Spain. 

The  official  consent  of  Queen  Victoria  has  been  given 
to  the  intended  marriage  of  one  of  her  daughters  with 
the  Marquis  of  Lome. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


never  made  the  remarks,  nor  said  any  thing  like 
them,  which  was,  of  course,  understood  by  every 
body  but  the  most  vehement  partisan  opponents. 
The  grave  repetition  of  the  story,  which  Mr. 
Adams  had  probably  casually  seen  in  a news- 
paper, without  the  least  evidence  of  its  authen- 
ticity, is  another  illustration  of  the  utter  reck- 
lessness with  which  that  gentleman  conducts  his 
campaign.  But  Mr.  Adams  ought  to  reflect  that, 
as  no  possible  caricature  or  misrepresentation  of 
his  opponents  can  procure,  his  election,  temperate 
truth-telling  would  be  of  much  greater  service  to 
him  hereafter. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Ford  & Go.  publish  “ A Li- 
brary of  Poetry  and  Song,  being  choice  Selections 
from  the  best  Poets : with  an  Introduction  by 
William  Cullen  Bryant.”  It  is  a large  and 
w ell-printed  book  of  double  columns,  illustrated 


Senator  Morton  has  formally  declined  the  mission 
to  England,  on  the  ground  that  the  Indiana  Legisla- 
ture, being  Democratic  now,  would  elect  a Democrat  to 
succeed  nun  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  permit 
which  would  be  an  impropriety  on  his  part  in  connec- 
tion with  the  interests  of  the  administration. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  .Tune  30, 1870,  the  Post- 


have  returned  from  the  Canadian  fishing-grounds,  the 
fishing  season  having  closed.  The  senior  officer  of  the 
squadron  reports  that  five  American  vessels  were  seized 
for  fishing  within  the  prohibited  limits.  At  one  time 
there  were  eleven  British  war  vessels  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  grounds,  some  to  refit  and  receive  supplies.  No- 
thing of  an  unpleasant  character  occurred.  The  catch 
was  less  favorable  than  in  former  seasons. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Grafton,  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts,  was  entered  on  Tuesday  night, 
October  25,  by  burglars,  who,  after  gagging  and  hand- 


ire  and  valuables,  f 100,000 


wa’SfprormcRiGAN 


THE  STEAMSHIP  “CAMBRIA,”  WRECKED  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  IRELAND  OCTOBER  19.— [See  Page  730.] 


TIIF  (i  \ lTnfF7”  nn  <<  RflRFRT  F IFF  ” boats,  some  months  ago,  has  not  yet  died  out,  any  other  river  in  the  world.  A trip  without  The  chimney-tops  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  reprc- 

lllii  11 11  LULA  Aim  lvUDLtl  1 L.  LLL.  an(l  even  at  ^ew  Qr]eans  crowds  of  people  are  an  accident  of  some  kind  was  considered  a very  sent  oak  leaves.  In  finish,  as  well  as  strength 

On  this  page  we  give  our  readers  accurate  attracted  to  witness  their  departure  and  arrival,  tame  affair ; and  a boat  whose  captain  was  so  of  construction,  these  champion  boats  surpass 

pictures  of  the  champion  steamboats  of  the  Mis-  while  the  local  papers  give  daily  bulletins  of  the  mean-spirited  as  to  care  more  for  the  safety  of  all  their  rivals  on  the  Mississippi.  Thus  far 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  STEAMBOAT  “NATCHEZ.” 


sissippi,  the  Natchez  and  the  Robert  E.  Lee , time  they  make  from  landing  to  landing.  Their  his  passengers  and  cargo  than  for  winning  a race,  their  competition  has  been  pursued  without  ac- 

engraved  from  photographs  kindly  furnished  us  rivalry  seems  to  have  revived  the  old  enthusiasm  stood  no  chance  in  the  competition  for  patronage,  cident ; but  no  one  w'ould  be  surprised  to  hear 

by  Mr.  George  Ellis,  of  New  Orleans.  The  for  racing,  which  years  ago  made  the  navigation  Between  the  chimneys  of  the  Natchez  hangs  any  day  that  one  or  both  of  them  had  been  blown 

interest  excited  by  the  great  race  between  these  of  the  Mississippi  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  miniature  representative  of  a cotton  bale,  to  fragments. 


Digitized  by  THE  Mississippi  steamboat  “Robert  e.  lee."  Original  from 
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THE  FIELDS  ARE  GRAY  WITH 
IMMORTELLES. 

The  sheep  are  sheltered  in  the  fold. 

The  mists  are  marshaled  on  the  hill. 

The  squirrel  watches  from  his  lair, 

And  every  living  thing  is  still : 

The  fields  are  gray  with  Immortelles ! 

The  river,  like  a sluggish  snake, 

Creeps  o’er  the  brown  and  bristly  plain ; 

I hear  the  swinging  of  the  pines 
Betwixt  the  pauses  of  the  rain 

Down-dripping  on  the  Immortelles! 

And  think  of  faces,  slimy  cold, 

That  flinch  not  under  falling  tears; 

Meek-mouthed  and  heavy-lidded,  and 
With  sleek  hair  put  behind  the  ears, 

And  crowned  with  scentless  Immortelles! 

The  partridge  hath  forgot  her  nest 
Among  the  stubble  by  the  rill; 

In  vain  the  lances  of  the  frost 

Seek  for  some  tender  thing  to  kill: 

They  can  not  hurt  the  Immortelles! 

Sad  empress  of  the  stony  fell! 

Gray  stoic  of  the  blasted  heath ! 

Dullest  of  flowers  that  ever  bloomed, 

And  yet  triumphant  over  death, 

Oh,  weird  and  winged  Immortelle ! 

Lie  lightly  upon  Nature’s  breast, 

And  cover  up  her  altered  face, 

Lest  we  should  shiver  when  we  see 
The  brightness  of  its  venial  grace 

Grown  grayer  than  the  Immortelles! 

The  wind  cries  in  the  reedy  marsh, 

And  wanders,  sobbing,  through  the  dell ; 

Poor,  broken-hearted  lover,  he 
For  violets  finds  the  Immortelle! 

The  Immortelle!  The  Immortelle! 


CUED  IN  THE  CONE, 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year,’1  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “ A Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “ Gwen- 
doline's Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  SENTENCE. 

Richard  remained  in  the  dock.  The  warder 
who  had  charge  of  him  gave  him  the  option  of 
retiring,  but  he  preferred  to  stay  where  he  was 
till  all  was  over.  He  had  at  last  caught  sight 
of  his  mother,  straining  her  loving  eyes  toward 
him — with  still  some  hope  in  them— from  a dis- 
tant corner  of  the  gallery ; and  he  kept  his  gaze 
fixed  upon  that  spot.  They  had  all  the  world 
against  them  now,  these  two,  so  clever,  and  yet 
so  wholly  unable  to  combat  with  inexorable  fate. 
Harry’s  evidence,  and  especially  the  manner  of 
it,  had  not  needed  Mr.  Smoothbore’s  fiery  scorn 
to  turn  all  hearts  against  the  accused.  To  the 
great  mass  of  spectators  it  seemed  as  though 
Richard  wotdd  have  made  the  girl  change  places 
with  himself,  and  become  a vicarious  sacrifice 
for  his  worthless  self. 

The  majesty  of  the  law  having  withdrawn  it- 
self, a hum  of  many  voices  filled  the  court-house ; 
a munching  of  biscuits,  a sipping  of  flasks.  The 
silence  of  suspense  no  longer  reigned.  The 
struggle  was  virtually  over,  and  the  victim  was 
only  waiting  his  doom.  It  was  hoped  it  would 
be  a severe  one.  The  spectators  were  pitiless, 
and  had  turned  their  thumbs  toward  their 
breasts.  As  to  the  verdict  there  was  no  doubt. 
Those  who  knew  the  character  of  the  judge 
opined  that  this  young  gentleman  would  “get  it 
hot,”  notwithstanding  that  this  was  his  first  of- 
fense. Odds  were  taken  that  he  would  have 
fourteen  years.  “ At  all  events,”  said  one  of 
the  small  officials,  in  answer  to  eager  inquiries, 

* ‘ more  than  he  could  do  on  his  head.  ” With 
this  enigmatical  reply  of  the  oracle  its  astouished 
questioners  were  compelled  to  be  content. 

“ Silence  in  the  court — si-lence.”  The  judge 
had  returned.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  it 
was  in  the  prisoner’s  favor  that  the  judge  had 
lunched.  They  were  mistaken,  or  perhaps  a 
fatal  economy  had  provided  African  sherry. 
His  charge  was  scarcely  less  dead  against  the 
prisoner  than  had  been  Mr.  Smoothbore’s  closing 
speech.  As  for  the  motive,  upon  which  such 
stress  had  been  laid  by  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense, that  might  be  a plea  for  a recommenda- 
tion to  mercy,  if  the  jury  believed  it,  but  it  could 
not  affect  the  question  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt. 
That  the  stolen  property  had  been  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  accused  there  was  no  sort  of 
doubt.  If  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  not  him- 
self taken  it  out  of  the  prosecutor’s  strong-box, 
who  had  ? 

Such  was  the  form  in  which  the  case  was  left 
for  the  jury. 

“ It’s  IT  P,”  whispered  Mr.  Weasel  behind  his 
hand  to  Mr.  Balais.  Mr.  Balais  nodded  indif- 
ferently ; the  case  was  over  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, and  he  was  not  going  to  employ  signif- 
icant action  gratuitously.  That  would  have  l>een 
waste  of  power  indeed  at  his  age.  The  jury  did 
not  leave  the  box;  they  laid  their  heads  togeth- 
er, like  a hydra,  and  “deliberated”  for  half  a 
minute;  that  is  to  say,  the  foreman  whispered, 
“ We  can  return  but  one  verdict,  I should  say, 
gentlemen;”  and  the  eleven  answered,  “But 
one.” 

“ We  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  your  lordship.” 

His  lordship  nodded  approval.  “In  my 
opinion,  gentlemen,  yon  could  not  have  done 
otherwise.  Hem  !”  Then  that  common  phrase, 
“ You  could  have  heard  a pin  drop, ’’might  have 
been  used  with  iespect  to  that  vast  assemblage. 
That  “hem!”  was  a very  fatal  sign  with  Mr. 
Justice  Bantam,  afTtjliG..li»rj  welL-kiiew. 

“ I’ll  take  yon  sixt6=nve  fh'tcfrsrtil  gives  him 


seven  years,”  whispered  one  learned  gentleman 
to  another,  without  moving  his  lips. 

“It  seems  to  me  you  are  rather  fond  of  a 
good  thing,”  returned  the  other,  scornfully,  but 
with  a like  precaution. 

“ Hem!”  said  the  judge  again.  “Is  there 
any  one  in  court  able  to  give  any  information 
concerning  the  antecedents  of  the  prisoner?” 

“We  have  no  witnesses  to  character,  my  lud,” 
said  Mr.  Balais,  gravely;  “we  had  hoped  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary.  ” 

“ There  is  a witness  in  court,  please  your  lud- 
ship,  a detective  of  the  A division  of  metropoli- 
tan police,  I believe,”  observed  Mr.  Smoothbore, 

‘ ‘ who  knows  something  of  the  prisoner.  ” 

“ Let  him  stand  up,"  said  the  judge. 

Here  was  an  extra  excitement— an  additional 
attraction,  which  had  not  been  advertised  in  the 
bills — and  the  public  evinced  their  satisfaction 
accordingly  by  craning  and  crowding.  Richard 
turned  his  heated  eyes  in  the  direction  of  this 
new  enemy.  He  had  no  hope  of  seeing  a friend. 
The  individual  in  question  was  unknown  to  him. 
He  was  a tall,  quiet-looking  man,  whose  face 
might  have  been  carved  out  of  box-wood,  it  was 
so  hard  and  serious,  but  for  its  keen  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  meet  his  own  with  a look  of  recogni- 
tion. 

“ I know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ; that  is  to 
say,  I have  seen  him  on  a previous  occasion, 
when  he  passed  under  the  name  of  Chandos, 
and  on  other  occasions,  as  I believe,  under  other 
names.  From  information  received  I attended 
a competitive  examination,  under  the  authority 
of  government.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  were  employed  by 
the  government,  or  that  the  examination  was  a 
government  one?”  interrupted  the  judge. 

“ You’ll  hear  something  now,”  whispered  Mr. 
Weasel  to  Mr.  Balais,  “by  Jove!” 

“ Both,  my  lord,”  explained  the  witness.  “ It 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  government 
that  there  had  been  several  cases  of  persona- 
tion in  the  competitive  examinations  recently 
instituted  both  for  the  military  and  civil  serv- 
ices. Not  only  were  young  gentlemen,  who 
had  apparently  passed  with  credit,  found  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  subjects  which  they  had  previ- 
ously been  examined  upon,  but  their  physical 
appearance  was  sometimes  such  as  would  have 
seemed  to  have  disqualified  them : it  appeared 
incredible  that  they  should  have  passed  the  pre- 
liminary medical  examination.  One  was  hump- 
backed ; another  almost  blind.  It  was  under- 
stood that  some  systematized  scheme  of  impos- 
ture, of  mispersonation,  was  at  work  to  produce 
these  results,  and  I was  instructed  to  inquire 
into  it.  I did  so.  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  only  one  person  was  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter— the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  I had  had  my  sus- 
picions of  him  for  some  time.  I had  seen  him  on 
three  separate  occasions  as  a candidate  at  public 
examinations.  His  nomination  was  correct  and 
genuine,  but  (as  I have  since  discovered)  it  had 
been  issued  to  another  person.  He  succeeded 
in  every  instance  in  obtaining  the  appointments 
in  question  for  his  employers,  who  received  them 
in  due  course,  though  they  have,  I believe,  since 
been  canceled.  In  the  case  of  Chandos,  a let- 
ter was  written,  by  the  supposed  successful  can- 
didate, to  the  authorities  of  the  government 
branch — the  India  Board — under  which  he  was 
to  serve,  so  grossly  misspelled  that  the  fraud 
was  at  once  suspected.  In  this  instance  the 
guilt  was  brought  home  to  the  prisoner  by  the 
confession  of  the  young  man  Chandos  himself, 
who  paid  over  to  him  a considerable  stun  of 
money  for  the  service  in  question.  But  I am 
now  in  a position  to  prove  that  on  several  other 
occasions  the  prisoner  has  committed  the  same 
offense ; and,  in  short,  if  he  may  be  said  to  have 
a calling,  it  is  that  of  personating,  at  competitive 
examinations,  young  gentlemen  of  small  ability, 
who  are  thus  enabled  to  secure  situations  and 
appointments  which  they  could  otherwise  never 
obtain.” 

Mr.  Justice  Bantam  had  his  prejudices,  but 
he  had  a fair  and  honest  mind. 

“ This  is  a most  unlooked-for  communication, 
Brother  Balais,”  said  he,  doubtfully;  “and  it 
is  not  permitted  you  to  cross-examine  upon  a 
point  of  character.  ” 

“I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  lud,”  returned  Mr. 
Balais,  after  a hurried  conversation  with  the  lit- 
tle attorney,  “ that  my  client  is  not  in  a position 
to  dispute  the  evidence  just  adduced,  lie  pre- 
fers to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
court,  on  the  ground — a very  tenable  one,  I 
think — of  his  youth  and,”  he  was  going  to  add 
“inexperience,”  but,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
thought  it  better  not — “ of  his  extreme  youth, 
my  lud ; my  unhappy  client  is  barely  eighteen 
years  of  age.  ” 

“Very  good,”  said  Mr.  Justice  Bantam,  look- 
ing as  if  it  could  not  be  worse.  “ Hem  ! Pris- 
oner at  the  bar : after  a careful  and  fair  trial,  in 
which  you  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  best  legal 
aid,  you  have  been  found  guilty  of  the  charge  of 
which  you  are  accused.  In  that  verdict  I cord- 
ially concur.  The  offense  was  a very  serious  one ; 
but  the  endeavor  which  you  have  made  to  screen 
yourself,  at  the  expense  of  that  beautiful  and  in- 
nocent young  girl,  is,  in  my  opinion,  still  more 
heinous  and  contemptible  than  the  crime  itself. 
Having  made  yourself  master  of  her  affections, 
you  used  yonr  power  to  the  utmost  to  effect  her 
moral  and  social  hurt.  You  would  have  had 
her  perjure  herself,  and  proclaim  herself  guilty 
of  a crime  she  did  not  commit,  in  order  that 
you  might  yourself  escape  justice.  Nobody  who 
heard  her  evidence — who  saw  her  in  yonder  box 
— can  doubt  it.  Still,  as  your  counsel  has  just 
remarked,  you  are  but  a youth  in  years,  and  I 
looked  about  me  in  hopes  to  find  some  extenua- 
ting circumstances  in  your  past  career — some 
record  of  good — which  might  have  justified  me 
in  inflicting  on  you  a more  lenient  sentence  than 
your  offense  had  earned.  I had  no  other  pur- 
pose in  asking  whether  any  thing  was  known  of 


v our  previous  career.  The  reply  to  that  question 
has  astonished  aud  shocked  me,  as  it  has  shocked 
and  astonished  every  right-thinking  person  in  this 
court  who  heard  it.  We  knew  to  what  base  pur- 
pose you  had  used  the  comeliness  and  youth  and 
good  address  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
you ; and  now  we  have  learned  how  evilly  you 
have  misused  your  talents — with  what  perverted 
ingenuity  you  have  striven,  at  so  early  an  age, 
to  set  at  naught  those  precautions  by  which  your 
country  has  lately  endeavored  to  secure  for  itself 
efficient  public  servants.” 

“That’s  neat,”  whispered  a learned  friend  to 
Mr.  Balais,  reverently  shutting  his  eyes,  as  though 
in  rapt  admiration. 

“Very,”  returned  that  gentleman.  “He’s 
bidding  for  the  Lord  Chief  Justiceship.” 

“ In  the  whole  course  of  my  legal  experience, 
young  man,”  continued  the  judge,  “1  have  nev- 
er seen  a case  which  seems  to  me  to  call  for  more 
exemplary  punishment  than  yours.  The  prom- 
ise of  your  future  is  dark  indeed — bad  for  your- 
self, and  bad  for  that  society  which,  though  so 
fitted  to  adorn  and  benefit  it,  you  have  chosen 
to  outrage.  I will  not,  however,  reproach  you 
further ; I will  rather  express  a hope  that  when 
you  return  to  the  world  after  your  long  probation 
— and  it  will  be  as  long  as  I am  able  to  make  it — 
you  may  be  a wisfer  and  better,  as  well  as  a much 
older  man.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is,  that 
you  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years.” 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

BROODING. 

Not  a syllable  of  the  judge’s  exhortation  was 
lost  upon  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  listened 
to  it  as  attentively  as  one  who  is  waiting  for  the 
thunder  listens  to  the  muffled  menace  that  pre- 
cedes it,  and  the  fall  of  each  big  drop  of  rain. 
When  the  words  of  doom  smote  upon  his  ear  a 
solemn  hush  succeeded  them ; and  then  one 
piteous,  agonized  shriek,  and  a dull  fall  in  the 
gallery  above. 

“This  way,”  said  a warder,  sharply;  and 
Richard  was  seized  by  the  arm,  and  hurried 
through  the  trap-door,  and  down  the  stairs,  by 
the  way  he  had  come.  It  seemed  to  him  like 
descending  into  hell  itself. 

Twenty  years’  penal  servitude!  It  was  al- 
most an  eternity  of  torment!  worse  than  death! 
and  yet  not  so.  He  already  beheld  himself,  at 
the  end  of  his  term  of  punishment,  setting  about 
the  great  work  w hich  alone  was  left  him  to  do 
on  earth — the  accomplishment  of  his  revenge. 
He  had  recognized  his  mother’s  voice  in  that 
agonized  wail,  and  knew  that  her  iron  will  had 
given  way ; that  the  weight  of  this  unexpected 
calamity  had  deprived  even  her  elastic  and  vig- 
orous mind  of  consciousness — had  crushed  out 
of  her,  perhaps,  even  life  itself.  Better  so, 
thought  he,  in  his  bitterness,  if  it  had;  there 
would  then  be  not  a single  human  creature  left 
to  soften,  by  her  attachment,  his  heart  toward 
his  fellows — none  to  counsel  moderation,  mercy, 
prudence. 

If  the  view  taken  by  the  judge  had  even  been 
a correct  one,  ns  to  “ motive,”  Richard  had  been 
hardly  dealt  with,  most  severely  sentenced ; but 
in  his  own  eyes  he  was  an  almost  innocent  man 
— the  victim  of  an  infamous  conspiracy,  in  which 
she  who  w$s  his  nearest  and  dearest  had  treach- 
erously joined.  After  flattering  him  with  false 
hopes,  she  had  deserted  him  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  in  a manner  even  more  atrocious  than 
the  desertion  itself.  He  knew,  of  course,  that 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  her  evidence,  to  which 
he  had  looked  for  his  preservation,  that  his  ruin 
had  been  so  complete  and  overwhelming;  but 
what  he  hated  her  worst  for  was  for  that  smile 
she  had  bestowed  upon  him  as  she  entered  the 
witness-box,  and  which  had  bade  him  hope  where 
no  hope  was.  He  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to 
that.  tSlie  had  known  that  she  was  about  to 
doom  him  by  her  silence  to  years  of  misery,  and 
yet  she  had  had  the  devilish  cruelty  to  smile 
upon  him,  as  she  had  often  smiled,  when  they 
had  sat,  cheek  to  cheek,  together ! Since  they 
had  done  so,  he  could  never  lift  his  hand  against 
her  (he  felt  that  even  now) — never  strike  her, 
slay  her,  nor  even  poison  her;  but  he  would 
have  revenge  upon  her  for  all  that.  He  would 
smite  her,  as  she  had  smitten  him,  no  matter 
how  long  the  blow'  might  be  in  falling : if  her 
affections  should  be  entwined  in  any  human  creat- 
ures, against  them  should  his  rage  be  directed ; 
he  would  make  her  desolate,  as  she  had  ren- 
dered him  ; he  would  turn  their  love  for  her  to 
hate,  if  it  were  possible,  and,  if  not,  he  w’ould 
destroy  them.  As  for  her  father — as  for  that 
stone  devil  Trevethick — it  choked  him  to  think 
that  nature  herself  might  presene  him  from  his 
wrath,  that  the  old  man  might  die  before  his 
hour  of  expiation  could  arrive.  But  Solomon 
Coe  would  live  to  feel  his  vengeance.  His  ha- 
tred was  at  white  heat  now ; what  would  it  be 
after  twenty  years  of  unmerited  torture?  To 
think  that  this  terrible  punishment  had  befall- 
en him  through  such  contemptible  agencies — 
through  such  dull  brains  and  vulgar  hands — was 
maddening;  and  yet  he  must  needs  feed  upon 
that  thought  for  twrenty  years,  and  keep  his 
senses  too,  that  at  the  end  they  might  work  out 
his  purpose  to  the  uttermost.  There  was  plenty 
of  time  to  plan  and  scheme  and  plot  before  him, 
and  henceforth  that  should  be  his  occupation. 
Revenge  should  be  his  latest  thought  and  his 
earliest,  and  all  night  long  he  would  dream  of 
nothing  else.  His  wrath  against  judge  and  jury, 
and  the  rest  of  them — though  if  he  could  have 
slain  them  all  with  a word  he  w ould  have  uttered 
it — was  slight  compared  with  the  vehemence  of 
his  fury  against  those  three  at  Gethin.  Rage  pos- 
, sessed  him  wholly,  and,  though  without  numbing 
him  to  the  painful  sense  of  his  miserable  doom, 
rendered  him  almost  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  on  about  him. 

When  he  found  himself  in  his  cell  again  he 


had  no  recollection  of  how  he  had  got  there; 
and  the  warder  had  to  rei>eat  his  sharp  com- 
mand, “Put  on  these  clothes,”  before  he  conld 
get  him  to  understand  that  he  was  to  exchange  his 
garments  for  the  prison  suit  that  lay  before  him. 
It  was  a small  matter,  but  it  brought  home  to 
him  the  reality  of  his  situation  more  than  any 
thing  that  had  yet  occurred.  With  the  depriva- 
tion of  his  clothes  he  seemed  to  be  deprived  of 
his  individuality,  and,  in  adopting  that  shameful 
dress,  to  become  an  atom  in  a congeries  of  out- 
casts. From  henceforth  he  was  not  even  to  bear 
a name,  but  must  become  a number — a unit  of 
that  great  sum  of  scoundrels  which  the  world 
was  so  willing  to  forget.  That  he  was  to  suffer 
under  a system  which  had  authority  and  right 
for  its  basis  made  his  case  no  less  intolerable  to 
him ; he  felt  like  one  suddenly  seized  and  sold 
into  slavery.  That  his  master  and  tyrant  was 
called  the  Law  was  no  mitigation  of  his  calamity; 
nay,  it  was  an  aggravation,  since  he  could  not 
cut  its  throat. 

“ It  is  no  use,  young  fellow',”  said  the  warder, 
coolly,  as  Richard  looked  at  him  like  some  hunt- 
ed beast  at  bay.  “If  you  was  to  kill  me  and  a 
dozen  more  it  would  do  you  not  a morsel  of 
good ; the  law  has  got  you  tight,  and  it’s  better 
to  be  quiet.” 

Richard  uttered  a low  moan,  more  woeful  than 
any  cry  of  physical  anguish.  It  touched  his 
jailer,  used  as  he  was  to  the  contemplation  of 
human  misery.  “ Look  here,”  said  he ; “you 
keep  up  a good  heart,  and  get  as  many  V G's  as 
you  can.  Then  you’ll  get  out  on  ticket-of-leave 
in  fifteen  years : it  ain’t  as  if  you  were  a lifer.  ” 

He  meant  it  for  consolation ; but  this  unvar- 
nished statement  of  the  very  best  that  could  by 
possibility  befall  poor  Richard,  seemed  only  to 
deepen  his  despondency. 

“Why,  when  you’ve  done  it,”  pm-sued  the 
warder,  “you’ll  be  quite  a young  man  still — 
younger  than  I am.  There’s  Balfour,  now ; he’s 
got  some  call  to  be  down  in  the  mouth,  for  he’ll 
get  it  as  hot  as  you,  and  he’s  an  old  un,  yet  lie’s 
cheery  enough  up  yonder” — and  he  jerked  his 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  court-house — “you 
may  take  your  ’davey  he  is.  You  get  V G’s.” 

“ What  are  those  ?”  said  Richard,  wearily. 

“Why,  the  best  marks  that  can  be  got;’ and 
remember  that  every  one  of  ’em  goes  to  shorten 
your  time.  You  must  be  handier  with  your 
room,  to  begin  with.  You  might  be  reported  by 
some  officers  for  the  way  in  which  that  hammock 
is  folded,  and  then  away  go  your  marks  at  once ; 
and  you  must  learn  to  sweep  your  room  out 
cleaner.  We  couldn't  stand  that  in  one  of  our 
regulars,  you  know;”  and  he  pointed  to  some 
specks  of  dust  upon  the  shining  floor.  “ As  for 
the  oakum  pickings  which  will  beset  you  to-mor- 
row, I’ll  show  you  the  great  secret  of  that  art. 
Your  fingers  will  suffer  a bit  at  first,  no  doubt, 
but  you'll  be  a clever  one  at  it  before  long.  Only 
buckle  to,  and  keep  a civil  tongue  in  your  head, 
young  fellow,  and  you’ll  do.” 

“Thank  you,” said  Richard,  mechanically. 

“If  you’ll  take  mv  advice,  you’ll  set  about 
something  at  once;  sweepin’,  or  polishin’,  or 
readin’  your  Bible.  Don’t  brood.  But  you  will 
do  as  you  like  for  this  afternoon,  since  you  won't 
begin  regular  business  till  to-morrow.” 

The  warder  looked  keenly  round  the  cell, 
probably  to  make  sure  that  it  afforded  no  facili- 
ties for  suicide ; but  the  gas  was  not  yet  turned 
on,  and  if  it  had  been,  his  prisoner  was  unaware 
that  by  blowing  it  out,  and  placing  the  jet  in  his 
mouth,  more  than  one  in  a similar  strait  to  his 
own  has  found  escape  from  his  prison  woes  for- 
ever. 

“I’ll  bring  you  some  supper  presently,”  he 
added  ; and  with  a familiar  nod,  good-naturedly 
intended  for  encouragement,  he  slammed  the 
iron  door  behind  him. 

That  he  should  have  become  an  object  of  pity 
and  patronage  to  a man  like  this  would  in  it- 
self have  wounded  Richard  to  the  quick  had  he 
qr>t  been  devoured  by  far  more  biting  cares,  and 
even  now  it  galled  him.  His  twenty  years  might 
possibly,  then,  by  extremity  of  good  luck,  be  cur- 
tailed by  five.  By  diligent  execution  of  menial 
drudgery ; by  performing  to  some  overlooker’s 
satisfaction  his  daily  toil ; by  careful  obedience 
and  subservience  to  these  Jacks  in  office,  them- 
selves but  servants,  and  yet  whose  malice  or  ill- 
humor  might  cause  them  to  report  him  for  the 
most  trifling  faults,  or  for  none  at  all,  and  there- 
by destroy  even  this  hope — he  might  be  a free 
man  in  fifteen  years ! He  would,  even  then,  he 
was  told,  be  still  a young  man.  But  that  he 
would  never  be  young  again  Richard  was  well 
aware.  Within  these  last  three  weeks — nav, 
within  that  last  hour,  he  had  already  lived  a life, 
and  one  that  had  aged  him  beyond  the  power  of 
years.  High  spirits,  pleasure,  hopefulness,  love, 
and  all  the  attributes  of  youth,  were  dead  with- 
in him  for  evermore.  For  the  future  he  wa 
only  to  be  strong  and  vigorous  in  a will  that 
could  not  have  its  way  for  fifteen  years  at  ear- 
liest. 

Through  the  grating  of  his  narrow  window  a 
few  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  streaming  in, 
and  fell  upon  the  bare  brown  wall  behind  him. 
What  a flood  of  glory  they  were  pouring  on  the 
woods  of  Crompton,  now  in  their  autumn  splen- 
dor— on  the  cliffs  at  Gethin — on  the  copse  that 
hid  the  Wishing  Well — on  the  tower  where  he 
had  first  clasped  Harry  in  his  arms!  He  saw 
them  all,  and  the  sunset  hues  upon  them  became 
suddenly  blood-red.  He  was  once  more  at 
Gethin,’ and  in  imagination  taking  his  revenge 
upon  old  Trevethick,  and  for  the  moment  he 
was  almost  happy.  “Pity  on  his  gray  hairs?” 
No,  not  he — though  the  gallows  loomed  before 
him,  though  hell  yawned  for  him,  he  would  slake 
his  thirst  in  the  life-blood  of  that  perjured  vil- 
lain ; and  ns  for  her,  he  would  drag  her  by  the 
hair  to  look  upon  her  father’s  corpse.  Where 
was  she  ? Ah,  with  Solomon  upon  the  castled 
rook|i  &nd,seej-f-,hfi  bad  pushed  him  from  the 
ed£vaM'  there  nle’-mmfe  exactly  as  he  himself 
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had  hung  when  Harrv  had  preserved  him ! How  I 
loug  would  a man  j.old  on  like  that,  even  a 
strong  man  like  Coe,  on  such  a narrow  ledge,  j 
with  the  gulls  screaming  about  him?  “ 
twenty  years— no,  nor  fifteen ! 

The  clatter  of  the  trap  in  the  door  of  his  cell, 
as  it  fell  in  and  formed  a table,  awoke  him  from 
this  gloating  dream.  “ Supper,”  said  the  ward- 
er, looking  in  at  him  through  this  orifice. 
“What!  you’re  still  brooding,  are  you?— that’s 
bad;”  then  marched  on  to  the  next  cell. 

Some  gruel  and  bread  stood  upon  this  little 
improvised  side-board.  If  they  had  been  the 
greatest  luxuries  imaginable,  he  could  not  have 
swallowed  a morsel.  The  sunlight  had  faded 
away ; his  dream  of  retribution  was  over ; he 
seemed  to  be  touching  the  utmost  verge  of  hu- 
man wretchedness.  Was  it  possible  to  kill  him- 
self? His  neckerchief  had  been  taken  away ; 
but  he  had  his  braces.  The  gas-pipe  was  the 
only  thing  to  which  he  could  attach  them,  and 
it  would  never  bear  his  weight.  He  had  read 
somewhere  of  some  poor  wretch  who  had  sutfo-  . 
cated  himself  by  turning  his  tongue  inward. 
Had  he  determination  enough  for  such  a device 
as  that  ? Plenty,  llis  will  was  iron ; he  felt 
that ; but  it  was  set  on  something  else  than  sui- 
cide— that  afterward,  or  death  or  life  of  any 
kind,  he  cared  not  what ; but  in  the  first  place, 
and  above  all  things,  Vengeance ! In  the  mean 
time,  there  were  twenty  years  in  which  to  think 
upon  it ! Twenty  years ! 

The  bar  dined  with  the  judge  that  night  at 
Cross  Key,  and  talked,  among  other  things, 
“shop.” 

“A  curious  case  that  of  that  young  fellow, 
Yorke,”  said  one.  “I  wonder  whether  he  has 
been  playing  his  game  long  with  these  competi- 
tive examinations?  That  Ohandos  must  be  a 
queer  one,  too — son  of  Lord  Fitzbacon’s,  is  he 
not  ?” 

“I  dare  say,”  answered  another,  carelessly. 
“It  is  only  vicariously  that  the  juvenile  aristoc- 
racy ever  get  an  appointment  in  these  days, 
having  no  wits  of  their  own.  This  conviction 
will  be  a great  blow  to  them.” 

“Very  good,  Sharpshins!  but  you’d  better 
not  let  old  Bantam  hear  you,  for  he  dearly  loves 
the  Swells.  By-the-by,  what  a pretty  girl  that 
witness  for  the  defense  was,  who  turned  out  to 
be  for  the  prosecution,  eh  ?” 

“Yes,  she  upset  her  lover’s  coach  for  him 
nicely.  Is  it  true,  I wonder,  that  the  little  trai- 
tress is  going  to  marry  that  dull,  heavy  fellow 
whom  Smoothbore  had  such  work  to  pump? 
Gad ! if  I had  been  she,  I’d  have  stuck  to  the 
other.” 

“ Yes ; but  kissing  goes  by  favor.  She  mar- 
ries him  next  week,  I hear.  " Is  there  any  thing 
of  interest  at  Bodmin  ?” 

“Nothing  of  interest  to  me , at  all  events. 
Smoothbore  and  Balais  get  all  there  is  between 
them,  confound  them ! I say,  just  pass  that 
claret.  ’’ 

Not  another  word  about  Richard.  The  judge 
himself  had  forgotten  him  except  as  a case  in  his 
notes.  The  jury  forgot  him  in  a week, 
murder  of  a shipwrecked  sailor  happen ed^soon 
afterward  on  that  coast,  and  became  the  talk  of 
the  country-side  in  his  place.  The  world  went 
on  its  way,  and  never  missed  him ; the  rank 
closed  up  where  he  had  used  to  march,  and  left 
no  gap. 

Richard  Yorke  was  out  of  the  world. 


THE  NEW  CITY  POST-OFFICE. 

The  new  City  Post-Office,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration  on  page  725,  engraved  from  drawings 
furnished  by  the  courtesy  of  Superintendent  Mul- 
lit,  will  be  a large,  substantial,  and  imposing 
edifice.  It  will  occupy  the  south  end  of  the 
City  Hall  Papk,  and  will  have  equal  and  similar 
fronts  on  Broadway  and  Park  Rowf,  with  its 
principal  fa9ade  opposite  the  Park.  The  style 
is  classical  Italian  Renaissance,  with  some  modi- 
fications to  harmonize  it  with  the  treatment  of 
the  roofs,  which  is  French,  as  best  suited  to 
street  architecture  on  a large  scale.  The  ex- 
terior is  of  three  Doric  orders  superposed,  de- 
signed with  increasing  richness  from  the  lower 
story  to  thte  main  cornice.  The  building  is  sub- 
stantially in  form  a trapezoid,  its  longer  base 
crossing  from  Broadway  to  Park  Row,  and  is 
planned  with  an  open  triangular  court  in  the 
centre,  along  the  main  story.  It  includes  a sub- 
basement, basement,  three  stories  in  the  walls, 
and  a roof  story. 

A wide  drive-wav,  or  street,  reserved  by  the 
government  on  the  Park  side  of  the  lot,  serves 
as  approach  to  that  front,  and  secures  the  perfect 
isolation  of  the  building,  with  perpetual  access  of 
light  and  air  from  that  side  as  well  as  from  the 
others,  whatever  changes  may  hereafter  be  made 
in  the  disposition  of  the  adjoining  ground.  The 
principal  entrances  are  at  the  southwest  front, 
under  the  portico  which  gives  access  to  the  Post- 
office  corridor,  and  by  a broad  double  staircase 
to  the  upper  stories,  and  at  the  northerly  corner 
pavilions  on  Broadway  and  Park  Row,  where 
two  great  elliptical  stairways  lead  again  to  the 
higher  stories,  but  do  not  communicate  with 
the  ground-floor,  being  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  courts  and  their  dependencies  above. 

Beside  these  are  the  lateral  entrances  to  the 
Post-office  corridor  on  Broadway  and  Park  Row-, 
and  to  the  Post-office  proper  on  these  two  sides 
and  on  the  Park  front. 

The  sub -basement,  or  cellar,  and  basement 
cover  the  whole  area  of  the  lot,  being  extended 
under  the  sidewalks,  the  central  court,  and  the 
drive-way.  The  cellar  will  be  used  for  the  boil- 
ers, engines,  and  heating  apparatus,  and  for  the 
storage  of  coal  and  other  bulky  material.  It  re- 
ceives light  and  air  through  large  areas  reserved 
from  the  inclosed  space  beneath  the  sidewalk. 
The  basement  and|  principal  story  j ire  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  Post-Office. 


The  principal  story  occupies  the  entire  space 
of  the  building,  including  the  interior  court, 
which  here  is  roofed  with  glass,  and  the  walls  of 
which,  with  all  the  interior  partitions  of  the  sto- 
ries above,  are  in  this  story  and  the  basement 
carried  on  iron  columns,  leaving  the  whole  area 
of  the  Post-office  room  open  to  light,  and  free 
for  use  and  communication.  The  corridor  for 
the  use  of  the  public  occupies  the  exterior  belt 
of  the  ground-floor  on  the  southwest  front,  and 
on  Broadway  and  Park  Row  far  enough  to  in- 
clude the  central  pavilions,  and  is  separated  from 
the  Post-office  room  by  a box  and  delivery  screen. 
This  corridor  is  but  half  as  high  as  the  first  sto- 
ry, and  the  space  above  it  is  occupied  by  a mez- 
zanine',  or  half-story,  which,  being  entirely  open 
on  the  inside,  forms  a gallery  encompassing  the 
Post-office  room  on  three  sides.  The  high  win- 
dows of  the  principal  story,  running  through  both 
corridor  and  mezzanine , give  an  uninterrupted 
communication  of  light  and  air  to  the  interior, 
while  the  supply  of  light  is  increased  by  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  glass  roof  over  the  court. 

The  floor  under  this  roof  is  also  of  glass,  giv- 
ing light  to  the  basement,  which  is  also  lighted 
by  mentis  of  illuminating  tile  in  the  sidewalks 
throughout  the  length  of  the  curtains  which  join 
the  pavilions. 

In  the  upper  stories  corridors  fourteen  feet 
wide  make  the  circuit  of  the  whole  building ; 
from  these  corridors  rooms  open  on  either  hand 
toward  the  streets  and  the  inner  court.  The 
rooms  over  the  principal  entrance,  and  looking 
down  Broadway,  are  reserved  for  the  postmas- 
ter, and  those*  of  the  deputy-postmaster  and 
cashier  are  close  at  hand.  The  whole  of  the 
Park  front  is  given  to  the  United  States  Courts. 
There  are  three  court-rooms,  of  which  the  two 
larger  are  continued  up  through  two  stories  in 
height ; adjoining  them  are  special  rooms  for  the 
judges,  near  which  private  stairs  furnish  the  only 
access  to  the  jurv-rooms  on  the  third  story.  The 
remainder  of  the  second  story  is  occupied  by 
rooms  for  marshals,  United  States  attorneys, 
clerks  of  the  courts,  record-rooms,  and  others  for 
uses  incident  to  the  courts.  Other  United  States 
officers  are  to  be  accommodated  with  rooms  in 
the  upper  stories. 

Owing  to  the  ill-will  of  the  city  authorities, 
who  place  every  possible  obstruction  in  the  way 
of  the  general  government,  work  has  been  prac- 
tically suspended  on  the  building  for  the  present, 
permission  to  use  that  portion  of  the  park  re- 
quired for  the  accommodation  of  work-shops  and 
other  outbuildings  having  been  retracted,  and 
the  work-shops  cleared  away.  So  far  only  the 
foundations  have  been  completed.  This  was  a 
work  of  great  difficulty.  The  bed,  which  was 
to  be  excavated  to  a depth  of  more  than  thirty 
feet,  was  of  loose  sand,  and  the  traffic  of  the  ad- 
joining streets  was  enormous.  The  trenches  in 
which  the  retaining  walls  and  pier  foundations 
were  to  be  laid  were  completely  incased  in  sheet- 
piling, shored  across  with  timber  from  side  to  side, 
under  protection  of  which  the  excavation  was  car- 
ried on,  and  the  masonry  laid.  The  excavating 
was  done  mostly  by  night,  the  men  working  by 
magnesium  light.  The  outer  walls  and  those  of 
the  court,  and  the  foundations  of  the  ranges  of 
interior  columns,  are  based  on  granite,  and  mass- 
ive beds  of  concrete.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  iron  columns  in  the  basement,  and  117  in 
the  first  story,  support  the  walls  and  floors.  The 
piers  of  the  cellar  are  of  granite  or  arcaded 
brick ; the  walls  of  granite  lined  with  brick  ; the 
floors  of  brick  and  iron ; the  stairs  of  stone  and 
iron  ; the  chimneys  of  stone  ; the  roof  and  its  or- 
naments of  iron,  covered  with  slate  and  copper. 

Four  large  low'- pressure  boilers  will  supply 
the  steam  for  heating  the  building,  ample  ar- 
rangements having  been  made  for  heat  and  ven- 
tilation. The  roofs  of  the  corner  pavilions  rise 
107  feet  above  the  sidew-alk.  The  foundation  of 
concrete  is  laid  35  feet  below  the  sidewalk  ; the 
cellar  is  a little  more  than  seven  feet  in  the  clear, 
the  basement  1G  feet,  the  public  corridor  14  feet, 
and  the  mezzanine , or  gallery  above,  nearly  the 
same.  The  outer  circuit  of  the  building  will  be 
over  one- fifth  of  a mile. 


THE  ART  OF  POMPEII. 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  although  they 
have  furnished  many  exquisite  statues,  can  not 
be  said  to  have  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  excellence  of  ancient  sculpture. 
This  being  the  art  which  endures  through  the 
material  in  which  it  works,  war,  nor  time,  nor 
natural  convulsions,  can  not  so  thoroughly  de- 
stroy its  achievements  that  the  future  does  not 
receive  a tolerable  legacy.  These  cities  rather 
illustrate  for  us  the  richness  of  their  age  in  noble 
works.  They  have  given  us  the  exquisite  Nar- 
cissus, the  dancing  Faun,  the  Apollo,  the  por- 
trait-statues of  the  Balbi,  the  Alexander,  the  Ti- 
berius, and  a host  of  minor  works,  all  of  which 
belong  to  schools  and  are  treated  in  styles  with 
which  we  are  already  familiar.  They  are  en- 
richments, but  not  revelations.  Michael  Angelo 
understood  the  excellences  of  antique  sculpture 
as  well  as  any  artist  of  our  day. 

The  walls  of  Pompeii,  however,  give  us,  by 
almost  a miracle,  certain  knowledge  of  an  art 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  known  to  ns 
only  by  tradition.  From  the  perishable  nature 
of  painting,  even  in  fresco,  its  most  durable  form, 
the  world  could  never  have  hoped  to  possess  a 
single  specimen  of  the  pictorial  art  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  for  the  singular  chance  (or  de- 
sign) by  which  they  have  been  preserved.  Let 
the  reader  imagine  that  not  a single  antique 
statue  or  bass-relief  were  known  to  us,  and  that 
— we  will  not  say  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Aris- 
tides, and  the  Venus  of  Milo,  but — a hundred 
works  of  sculpture  were  suddenly  exhumed ! 
What  wonder,  what  joy,  what  knowledge  would 
thereby  be  given  to  the  world!  Pompeii  has 
wrought  this  miracle  for  painting.  What  we 
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previously  knew  was  confined  chiefly  to  those 
arabesque  decorations  of  the  Baths  of  Titus, 
which  were  the  delight  of  Raphael  (his  only  mod- 
els, after  Perugino  and  Masaccio),  and  to  a few 
fragments  of  mutilated  fresco,  all  rather  illustra- 
tive of  decorative  art  than  pajnting.  It  had  be- 
come a conventional  idea  with  scholars  that,  in 
spite  of  Apelles  and  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes,  the 
Greeks  were  very  indifferent  painters.  Their  col- 
oring, it  was  surmised,  was  crude  and  flashy ; 
they  had  no  comprehension  of  perspective  or 
foreshortening,  and  their  drawing  might  be  esti- 
mated by  that  upon  the  sepulchral  vases  and 
urns.  To  one  who  has  been  fed  with  these  con- 
jectures, which  have  been  asserted  so  frequently 
and  so  positively  that  they  are  still  generally  be- 
lieved, the  wralls  of  Pompeii  will  indeed  be  a rev- 
elation. 

The  value  of  the  specimens  already  rescued  is 
more  than  their  artistic  character.  Not  being 
portable,  they  were  executed  on  the  spot,  and  for 
the  most  part  by  local  artists.  Pompeii  was  but 
a third-rate  city ; it  had  nearly  been  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  ten  years  previous  to  its  entomb- 
ment, and  the  most  of  its  frescos  must  have 
been  painted  during  that  period  of  restoration. 
It  can  not  be  supposed  that,  when  Rome  was 
most  luxurious,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  covered  with  magnificent  towns, 
artists  of  established  fame  could  be  spared  for  a 
place  so  unimportant  as  Pompeii.  What  we 
now  possess  can  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
more  than  the  ordinary  art  of  the  age ; but  it  is 
none  the  less  a basis  of  clear  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  modes  of  painting,  treatment  of  subjects, 
and  skill  in  the  various  technicalities  of  the  art. 
In  this  respect  the  mural  paintings  of  Pompeii  are 
as  satisfactory  as  would  be  a collection  of  antique 
statues,  which  did  not  include  the  master-pieces, 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  ancient  sculpture. 
Having  an  average  of  manner  and  skill  we  can 
easily  project  upward  as  well  ns  downward. 

Many  fine  pictures  must  have  been  lost  by  the 
action  of  the  weather  since  the  first  private  dwell- 
ings of  Pompeii  were  opened.  Others  have  been 
greatly  damaged  by  neglect,  while,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  some  were  wantonly  destroyed,  in 
former  years,  because  it  was  difficult  or  expensive 
to  detach  them  from  the  walls ! At  present  ev- 
ery picture  of  value  which  is  unearthed  is  care- 
fully sawed  from  the  walls,  secured  in  a solid 
frame,  and  transported  to  the  National  Museum 
(formerly  the  Museo  Borbonico ) at  Naples.  It 
is  singular  that  Pompeii  itself  should  not  only 
have  given  the  hint,  but  also  the  method,  of  trans- 
ferring and  preserving  frescos.  In  the  Temple 
of  Venus,  adjoining  the  chief  forum  of  the  city, 
there  is  still  a picture  to  be  seen,  in  one  of  the 
chambers  occupied  by  the  priests — a fresco  re- 
presenting Bacchus  pouring  a goblet  of  wine  over 
his  panther,  while  he  leans  upon  the  shoulder  of 
Silenus,  who  plays  the  lyre.  A close  inspection 
of  this  picture  revealed  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
transferred  from  a former  building,  and  was  fas- 
tened in  its  place  by  iron  clamps;  and  further, 
that  in  making  the  transfer,  a space  was  left  for 
the  circulation  of  air  at  its  back,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  from  possible  injury  from  damp.  The 
Pompeiian  paintings  are  now  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  walls  of  the  Museum  at  Na- 
ples. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

In  an  Eastern  city  a cabinet-maker  employed  two 
Germans  as  porters  to  deliver  his  furniture.  One 
morning  he  loaded  his  cart  with  a bureau,  and  gave 
directions  w here  to  have  it  left.  “ And,  by-the-by,”  said 
he  to  one  of  them,  handing  him  a shilling,  “ on  your 
wray  back  get  a pint  o’  pease.  ” They  staid  an  unusual 
time,  and  when  at  length  they  did  return,  it  was  soon 
ascertained  that  they  had  enormous  “ bricks”  in  their 
hats.  “ Why,  yon  German  rascals,”  roared  the  angry 
boss,  “yon  are  both  drunk!”  “Yaw,”  said  one  of 
them ; “ you  gift  us  ter  shilling  to  pny  a pint  apiece ; 
we  trinkt  him,  and  we  are  pote  so  trunk  ash  ter  teuyk- 
ens  1” 


Water  is  so  scarce  in  Madison,  Indiana,  that  the  peo- 
ple don’t  think  of  using  it  as  a beverage.  It  is  even  re- 
ported that  the  milkmen  have  bean  compelled  to  sell 
pure  milk,  as  a matter  of  economy. 


Dry  Dirt  fob  the  Russian  Autocrat— Turkey  with- 
out Greece. 


During  an  examination  a medical  student  being  ask- 
ed the  question,  “ When  does  mortification  set  in  ?"  re- 
pliedj  “ When  you  pop  the  question  and  are  answered 


Miss  M , a young  heiress  of  considerable  person- 

al attractions,  chanced  to  be  seated  at  a dinner-party 
next  to  a gentleman  remarkable  in  the  fashionable 
circles  for  the  brilliancy  of  hie  wit,  and  who  had  long 
made  one  in  the  train  of  her  admirers.  The  conversa- 
tion turning  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  “ I mean  to  in- 
sure mine,  said  the  young  lady,  archly,  “in  the  Hope." 
“ In  the  hope  of  ichat  f”  said  her  admirer ; “ a single 
life  is  hardly  worth  insuring.  I propose  we  should  in- 
sure our  lives  together,  and,  if  you  have  no  objection, 
I should  prefer  the  Alliance  /” 


Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade— The  gas  company’s 
bill. 


Mr.  Quintln  Dick,  M.  P.,  was  once  entertaining  a 
party  to  dinner,  when  a loud  knocking  was  suddenly 
heard  at  the  door,  and  ere  they  could  well  conceive 
what  it  meant,  Mr.  D.’s  footman  entered,  ushering  in 
a rough-looking  son  of  Neptune.  Mr.  Dick  rose,  im- 
agining that  he  came  with  tidiugs  from  some  friend  in 
India.  Jack  then,  with  the  coolest  assurance  in  the 
world,  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  asked,  “Is  your 
name  Qnintin  Dick  7”  “ It  is,”  replied  Mr.  D.,  “ at  your 
service.”  “Good!  I’m  glad  of  it ; give  us  your  hand, 
my  old  boy— for  my  name  is  Dick  Quintin ; and  by  the 
mast  we’ll  have  a drop  of  grog  together  1”  roared  the 
tar.  The  effect  on  the  company  may  be  easily  imagined. 
Mr.  Dick  took  it  in  good-humor,  gave  the  man  half-a- 
crown,  and  told  the  servant  to  take  him  to  the  kitchen 
and  give  him  plenty  to  eat  and  drink. 


An  old  lady  of  Connecticut,  who  lost  her  purse  a 
short  time  since  at  New  Haven,  declared,  on  its  being 
restored  to  her,  that  she  would  not  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  reward  which  was  stored  up  in  heaven  for  the 
finder,  by  offering  him  money. 


Flowers  that  are  Always  Falling  off— Bachelors’ 
Buttons. 


A cute  young  wife  says : “ When  I want  a nice  snug 
day  all  to  myself,  I tell  George  dear  mother  is  coming, 
and  then  I see  nothing  of  him  until  one  in  the  morn- 
ing.” 


“ My  dear,”  said  good,  unsuspicious  Mrs.  Howard, 
“ I think  Mary  is  in  a decline.”  “ In  a what  7”  inquired 
the  startled  but  unromantic  husband.  “ A decline,  my 
dear — in  a decline.  You  were  far  too  stern  with  her 
in  regard  to  that  little  affair  with  Mr.  Young.  Girls’ 
hearts,  my  dear,  are  not  like  those  of  great  rough  boys ; 
they  are  fragile  things,  my  love— very  fragile.  Now  I 
have  noticed  that  Mary  acts  very  queer ; she  eats  no- 
thing but  peaches  or  canned  quinces,  or  something  of 
that  sort ; and  to-day,  unobserved  by  her,  I was  watch- 
ing her  singular  movements.  A spasm  of  pain  crossed 
her  features ; she  stopped  in  her  walk  and  sighed,  my 
dear— sighed  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking,”  said  the 
lady.  “ Sighed,  did  she,  and  groaned  7 Umph  1 Ain’t 
vou  old  enough  yet  to  tell  the  difference  between  a 
breaking  heart  and  a spell  of  the  colic  7” 

Youth’s  Companion— A pretty  girl. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER8. 

Supposing  the  river  Ganges  to  be  three  cubits  in 
breadth  (which  it  isn’t),  what  is  the  average  height  of 
the  Alps,  stock  being  91%  1 
If  in  autumn  apples  cost  4 d.  a pound  in  London, 
and  potatoes  a shilling  a score  in  the  spring,  when  will 
green  gages  be  sold  in  Paris  at  each,  Spanish 
oranges  being  at  a discount  of  five  per  cent.  7 
If  two  men  kill  two  brace  of  partridges  in  going  up 
the  right  side  of  a rectangular  turnip-neld,  how  many 
would  be  killed  by  five  men  and  a terrier  pup  in  going 
down  the  other  side  7 

If  a milk-maid,  four  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  while 
sitting  on  a three-legged  stool,  took  four  pints  of  milk 
out  of  every  fifteen  cows,  what  was  the  size  of  the 
field  in  which  the  animals  grazed,  and  what  was  the 
girl’s  age  7 


A fop,  just  returned  from  a Continental  tour,  was 
asked  how  he  liked  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  “ Not  very 
well,”  was  the  reply;  “they  are  so  dreadfully  out  of 
repair.” 


Accidental  Death.— “Pat,  where’s  your  brother?” 
“Och,  thin,  me  darlint,  he’s  dead,  Sir.”  “But  how 
did  he  die  7”  “ Whv,  Sir,  you  see,  he  fell  off  the  scaf- 
fold one  day  when  the  praist  was  talkin’  to  him.” 


What  Is  it  that  nobody  wants,  yet  nobody  likes  to 
lose  7— A lawsuit. 
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A STREET  IN  STRASBOURG  DURING  THE  BOMBARDMENT.—  [See  Page  731.] 
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THE  “CAMBRIA.” 

We  give,  on  page  724,  a picture  of  the  ill-fated 
steamship  Cambria , which  was  lost,  with  all  but 
one  of  those  on  board,  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  on 
the  19th  ult.  The  only  survivor  of  the  disaster, 
a sailor  named  M‘Gartlaxd,  states  that  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  weather  encountered  on 
the  voyage,  every  thing  went  well  until  the  very 
moment  of  the  wreck,  which  occurred  about  ten 
o’clock  at  night.  The  Cambria  was  under  full 
sail  and  steaming  rapidly,  when  she  suddenly 
struck  on  Innistrahue  Island,  a small  rocky  isl- 
and ten  miles  west  of  Donegal,  and  thirty  miles 
west  of  Londonderry.  The  vessel  instantly  be- 
gan to  fill  through  the  large  holes  stove  in  the 
bottom,  and  the  fires  were  soon  extinguished. 
It  became  evident  that  the  steamer  was  hope- 
lessly lost,  and  the  efforts  were  therefore  directed 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  passengers,  who  were 
massed  upon  deck.  Four  boats,  crowded  with 
passengers,  were  launched,  and  put  off  from  the 
sinking  steamer.  Mr.  M‘Gartland  entered 
one  of  these,  and  he  saw  no  more  of  the  ship  or 
the  other  boats.  Almost  instantly  upon  getting 
into  the  boat  it  capsized,  and  he  lost  conscious- 
ness. Upon  reviving  he  found  himself  in  the 
sea,  but  grasping  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  which 
had  righted,  he  succeeded  in  getting  in  a second 
time,  and  found  therein  the  dead  body  of  a lady 
dressed  in  black  silk.  Mr.  M‘Garti.and  was 
tossed  about  many  hours,  when  he  was  picked 
up.  Later  accounts,  by  telegraph,  give  details 
of  the  finding  of  fragments  of  the  other  boats, 
which  leave  no  doubt  that  all  the  rest  of  the  crew 
and  passengers  were  lost. 

The  Cambria  was  built  at  Glasgow,  of  iron,  in 
the  year  1869.  She  was  bark-rigged,  had  two 
decks  and  a poop ; was  324$  feet  long,  35  feet 
breadth  of  beam,  and  22  feet  depth  of  hold,  and 
registered,  British  measurement,  2 1 40  tons.  She 
was  a screw  boat,  propelled  by  two  engines  built 
at  Glasgow,  each  of  750  horse-power. 


LOVE  WINS. 

By  JUSTIN  M'CARTHY. 


Paul  and  Virginia,  in  their  palm  groves  and 
glades  of  tropic  Arcadia,  were  not  happier, 
simpler,  more  truthful  and  tender  lovers  than 
Josephine  Ascot  and  Walter  Hexton,  up  to  a 
certain  hour  when  Josephine  met  with  a piece  of 
unexpected  good  fortune.  Josephine  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  girl,  tall,  slender,  and  fair.  Wal- 
ter was  a robust,  rather  angular  and  awkward 
young  man,  with  a big  broad  brow,  and  heavy 
jaws,  and  gray  eyes.  They  were  near  neighbors, 
and  they  lived  in  a small  town  in  the  north  of 
England.  Walter  Hexton  was  the  son  of  a de- 
cent tradesman,  and  was  studying  chemistry, 
without  any  higher  view,  as  yet,  than  that  of 
opening  a chemist’s  shop,  and  making  a respect- 
able living.  Josephine  Ascot  was  the  daughter 
of  a clerk  in  an  attorney’s  office.  But  Josephine's 
mother  had  some  rich  relations,  who,  although 
they  had  never  thought  her  worth  doing  any  thing 
for  while  she  was  yet  unmarried,  thought  her 
quite  worth  denouncing  and  repudiating  when 
she  made  her  mesalliance.  Mrs.  Ascot,  a weak 
woman  with  a love  of  gentility,  venerated  her 
relatives  all  the  more  because  they  had  cast  her 
off,  and  could  never  bear  to  hear  a word  said 
against  them.  In  her  mind,  to  be  rich  was  to  be 
endowed  with  celestial  grace,  and  almost  to  be 
armed  with  celestial  authority.  She  was  not 
sorry — at  least  not  always  or  perhaps  often  sor- 
ry— that  she  had  married  an  attorney's  clerk,  but 
she  quite  recognized  the  fact  that,  in  doing  so, 
she  had  committed  a crime  of  Ihe-majesti  against 
her  genteel  relations,  and  she  did  not  ask,  did 
not  hope,  to  be  forgiven. 

She  had  only  one  daughter,  the  pretty  Jose- 
phine, and  she  was  rather  glad  than  otherwise 
when  Josephine  fell  in  love  with  so  steady  and 
promising  a young  man  ns  Walter  Hexton.”  For 
Walter  was  a steadfast,  high-minded  young  fel- 
low, with  strong  aspirations  of  his  own,  and  no 
taste  whatever  for  dissipation,  idleness,  or  frivoli- 
ty. Josephine  and  he  walked  together  every  fine 
evening — took  long  walks  on  quiet  roads  and 
over  breezy  downs,  returning  often  by  the  tender 
light  of  the  moon,  dear  and  sacred  to  all  lovers, 
though  Virgil  may  call  its  light  malign,  and 
Danish  Oehlenschlaeger  allow  his  Aladdin  to  de- 
nounce it  as  a “pale  angel  of  destruction.” 

Happy,  exquisite,  ecstatic  walks  were  those  to 
poor  Walter,  as  he  held  the  hand  of  Josephine 
in  his,  and  poured  into  her  ear  the  unvarying, 
never-wearying  story  of  his  love,  his  hopes”  and 
his  aspirations  and  projects  for  their  future.  Poor 
lovers  have  one  advantage  over  rich — they  are 
under  far  less  of  conventional  restraint,  and  can 
have  more  frequent  walks  together  of  evenings. 

The  lover  of  Sally  in  our  alley  had  some  special 
class  privileges,  after  all,  which  the  favored  ad- 
mirer of  Lady  Sarah  in  the  square  might  perhaps 
occasionally  have  envied. 

But  good  fortune,  unsought,  hunted  out  Jose- 
phine. Mrs.  Selby  Clare,  one  of  her  rich  rela- 
tions, and  a childless  widow,  happened  to  stay 
in  the  town  for  a day  or  two,  in  returning  from 
Scotland  to  London,  where  she  lived ; and  meek 
Mrs.  Ascot  felt  bound  to  call  humbly  at  her  hotel 
and  ask  to  see  her.  Mrs.  Selby  Clare  was  not  a 
bad  sort  of  person,  and  she  consented  to  look 
upon  and  speak  with  her  poor  and  degraded 
relative.  The  poor  and  degraded  relative  was 
politic  enough  to  bring  her  daughter  with  her,  and 
old  Mrs.  Selby  Clare’s  somewhat  withered  heart 
warmed  to  the  graceful,  pretty,  lady-like  girl. 

The  visit  ended  in  a ten-pound  note  to  Mrs. 

Ascot,  and  a peremptory  command  that  Jose- 
phine should,  the  very  next  week,  go  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  there  spend  a fortnight  in  the  house  of 
her  newly  found  relative. 

“You  don’t  think,  Josephine,  you  will  stay 
longer  than  a fortnight  away  jfr<qnjme?”  These 
were  Walter’s  words,  Spoken  somewhat  plaint- 
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ivelv,  the  night  before  Josephine's  departure  for 
London,  as  they  walked  together  in  tiie  mooii- 
light.  Walter  was  very  proud  of  Josephine's 
being  admired  by  the  great  relative  and  carried 
off  to  London,  but  his  mind  had  some  ominous 
misgivings  confusedly  struggling  with  the  pride. 

“ No,  Walter  dear,  I don’t  think  so ; I don’t 
mean  to,  unless,  of  course,  Mrs.  Selby  Clare 
should  insist  on  it.  She  may,  vou  know.”  \ 

“She  may,  indeed;  I should  think  so.  Of 
course  she’ll  want  you  to  stay and  he  glanced 
at  the  girl  with  the  look  of  one  who  held  it  to  be 
an  obvious  and  self-evident  fact  that  any  relative 
or  other  ]>erson  who  once  had  Josephine  near 
her  must  wish  to  keep  her  there. 

“ Well,  if  she  does,  Walter,  then,  you  know,  I 
can  not  venture  to  refuse  Mrs.  Selby  Clare.” 

“No,  dear,  I suppose  not.  Do  you  know, 
Josephine,  I almost  wish  sometimes  Mrs.  Selby 
Clare  had  never  found  you  out  ?” 

“Oh,  Walter,  for  shame ! My  mother's  near 
relative.  And  so  good  a woman ! And  so 
rich  ! I quite  wonder  at  you  to  speak  in  such  a 
way.  You  ought  to  be  very  glad — only  you 
men  are  all  so  selfish.” 

“ I suppose  we  are,”  said  poor  Walter,  with  a 
sigh  ; and  he  urged  the  matter  no  further. 

Next  morning  early  Josephine  set  out  for  Lon- 
don. Her  father,  her  mother,  and  Walter  ac- 
companied her  to  the  railway  station.  Walter 
had  the  privilege  of  a parting  kiss.  As  the  train 
swept  out  of  the  station  he  caught  a final  fading 
glimpse  of  Josephine’s  face,  and  there  was  a 
quiet,  self-satisfied,  complacent  smile  on  it.  She 
had  left  him  with  a complacent  smile ! His  heart 
was  bursting. 

But  he  was  not  a jealous  creature.  It  was  no 
wonder,  he  told  himself,  that  Josephine  should 
feel  a little  elate  at  the  bright  prospects  now  evi- 
dently opening  for  her,  and  if  for  her,  of  course 
for  him.  Of  course  she  was  glad!  Men  must 
be  selfish  creatures,  indeed,  as  she  had  said  ; oth- 
erwise he  would  at  once  have  understood  why 
she  showed  on  her  face  a hopeful  smile  at  their 
first  parting. 

Life  for  the  next  few  months  was  all  pleasure 
and  brightness  to  Josephine,  all  hard  work  and 
dullness  to  poor  Walter.  Josephine  was  plunged 
at  once  into  a new,  brilliant,  many-tinted  kind 
of  existence,  which,  entirely  novel  as  it  was, 
seemed  quite  congenial  and  natural  to  her.  She 
breathed  in  it  with  delicious  freedom.  Mrs.  Selby 
Clare  had  money  enough,  and  some  good  taste, 
and  moved  in  a brilliant  circle.  She  lived  in  the 
Park  Lane  region,  and  gave  pleasant  dinner- 
parties ; and  Josephine  proved  quite  an  attrac- 
tion and  a success,  and  went  through  all  the  en- 
joyments of  a London  season — the  ball,  the 
opera,  the  croquet-party,  the  Richmond  fete 
champctre,  the  strawberry  breakfast,  and  the  rest, 
with  a fresh  and  open  acknowledgment  of  de- 
light which  made  her  doubly  attractive.  Then, 
it  was  well  known  that  Mrs.  Selby  Clare  had  no 
children,  or  nephews  and  nieces,  or  very  near  re- 
lations of  any  kind ; and  the  natural  presump- 
tion was  that  this  pretty,  graceful,  charming  girl, 
whom  she  introduced  every  where  as  “almost 
my  niece,  indeed  almost  my  adopted  daughter,” 
would  assuredly  be  her  heiress,  which  assump- 
tion added  not  a little  to  the  lustre  of  Josephine's 
charms,  and  formed,  indeed,  the  glorious  atmos- 
phere of  roseate  and  gold  which  surrounded  them 
and  set  them  off. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  season,  for  the  visit 
of  a fortnight  had,  of  course,  swelled  itself  into 
weeks  and  months,  Josephine  was  startled,  de- 
lighted, displeased  — all  emotions  blending  or 
conflicting  in  a moment — by  receiving  a card 
with  the  name  of  “ Mr.  Walter  Hexton”  en- 
graved on  it,  and  being  told  that  the  owner  of 
the  card  was  below,  and  wished  to  see  her. 
Whereupon  she  blushed  very  deeply,  and  the  fol- 
lowing thoughts  and  wishes  passed  successively 
through  her  mind,  in  the  instant  during  which 
she  held  the  card  in  her  hand  and  hesitated  as 
to  w hat  she  should  say  : 

‘ ‘ Poor  dear  W alter ! How  delighted  I am  to 
see  him ! 

“How  did  he  contrive  to  get  to  town  just 
now? 

“ How  glad  I am  that  he  had  a card  ! 

“I  wonder  what  he  will  think  of  me?” — and 
she  glanced  at  the  looking-glass. 

“I  wonder  what  he  looks  like! 

“ I wonder  what  Mrs.  Selby  Clare  will  think ! 

“ How  unlucky  that  he  should  have  come  jnst 
now,  when  we  are  going  out  at  once ! 

“I  don’t  know,  perhaps  it  is  rather  lucky,  on 
the  whole. 

“I  wonder  how  long  he  is  going  to  stay  in 
town ! 

“ I hope  not  long— oh  no,  I don’t  hope  any 
thing  of  the  kind!” 

And  then,  to  stifle  all  further  doubts  and 
hopes,  she  ran  down  stairs,  and  presently  re- 
ceived Walter.  Well,  she  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge to  herself  that  Walter  was  not  looking 
like  a West  End  youth.  His  dress  seemed  rural 
and  provincial ; so  did  his  hands ; and  there  was 
an  uneasy,  anxious,  almost  melancholy  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  which  young  Belgravia  does  not 
allow  itself  to  wear  in  the  presence  of  a lady. 
Her  heart  quite  warmed  to  him,  however,  and 
she  ran  up  and  caught  him  by  both  hands,  and 
wondered  why  he  did  not  kiss  her,  and  told  him 
so.  Then  he  did  kiss  her,  and  he  blushed  so 
much  in  the  act  thnt  she  blushed  too. 

They  sat  and  talked,  and  he  grew  less  con- 
strained. He  had  come  to  town  because  of  a 
chemical  discovery,  apparently  of  some  import- 
ance, which  he  beiieved  he  had  made,  and  about 
which  he  had  written — not  knowing  any  thing 
better  to  do — to  a famous  London  savant , whom 
even  Mayfair  and  Tyburnia  admired.  The 
famous  savant  had  actually  replied  in  friendly, 
kindly  style,  and  had  declared  that  he  thought 
there  was  something  in  Walter’s  idea,  that  he 
would  look  into  it,  and  that  meantime  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  Walter  and  talk  with  him.  So 


I Walter  came  up  to  town,  and  was  going  to  the 

I house  of  the  great  man  of  science  that  afternoon  ; 
but  first,  of  course,  he  must  come  to  see  Josephine. 

| Then  he  said,  very  awkwardly,  that  he  hoped  she 
was  happy,  that  she  looked  splendid  and  quite 
like  a great  lady,  and  that  he  supposed  she  was 
never  coming  back  to  the  old  town  any  more. 
She  assured  him  she  was  returning  home  very  soon 
— as  soon  as  the  season  closed ; and  she  began 
to  give  him  a ljf tie  outline  of  the  kind  of  life  she 
had  been  leading  for  the  past  few  months;  but 
she  thought  of  the  flight  of  time,  and  looked  at 
her  watch,  and  was  just  beginning  to  tell  him 
that  she  was  going  out,  when  Mrs.  Selby  Clare 
relieved  her  from  the  necessity  by  coming  into 
the  room  and  asking  her  whether  she  was  not 
yet  ready.  Then  Josephine  presented  Walter  to 
Mrs.  Selby  Clare,  and  that  lady  was  gracious 
and  distant ; and  Walter  knew  that  he  must  go. 
He  was  awkward  about  beginning  to  go,  and 
longed  beyond  measure  for  one  other  moment  of 
Josephine  alone.  That  joy,  however,  he  was 
not  destined  to  have ; and  he  left  the  room  with- 
out a chance  of  exchanging  a syllable  with 
Josephine,  and  without  any  hint  from  Mrs. 
Selby  Clare  that  he  would  be  welcome  if  he  were 
to  call  again. 

He  was  received  with  great  kindness  and  con- 
sideration by  the  scientific  man,  who  talked  a long 
time  with  him,  and  urged  him  to  study  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Germany,  offering  him  letters  to 
many  great  professors  in  these  places.  Then  he 
told  Walter  he  might  come  and  see  him  as  often 
as  he  pleased,  and  showed  quite  an  interest  in 
him.  A year  ago,  six  months  ago,  all  this 
would  have  made  Walter  wild  with  hope  and 
joy ; but  now,  somehow,  it  did  not  seem  to  af- 
fect him  much.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  a 
proficiency  in  chemistry  would  be  quite  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  money  and  social 
position  in  the  circles  whereto  Josephine  had  so 
suddenly  found  admission,  and  wherein  even  al- 
ready she  seemed  to  be  so  much  at  home. 

The  two  who  had  been  lovers  met  no  more 
that  time.  Josephine  returned  home  to  her  pa- 
rents during  the  winter,  but  Walter  did  not  even 
then  see  much  of  her.  He  was,  indeed,  a good 
deal  in  London,  and  he  avoided  her.  Nothing 
was  said  of  their  old  engagement.  It  had  appar- 
ently passed  so  entirely  out  of  the  world  of  real- 
ities that  poor  Walter  thought  it  would  be  a piece 
of  presumption  on  his  part  if  he  were  even  to  offer 
to  release  Josephine  Ascot  from  it.  “ This  long 
time,”  he  thought  to  himself,  bitterly,  “it  has 
been  practically  at  an  end.  She  would  think  it 
an  offense  if  I were  to  remind  her  in  any  way 
that  it  ever  had  an  existence.  She  only  wishes 
to  forget  it.” 

Mrs.  Selby  Clare  had  evidently  taken  quite  a 
fancy  to  Josephine.  She  sent  for  her  in  the  win- 
ter, and  made  her  come  to  Nice.  Josephine’s 
father  and  mother  had  not  the  spirit  to  refuse. 
They  said  to  themselves  that  it  would  only  be  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  child's  advancement. 
They  were  very  good  people,  in  the  negative, 
harmless  sense;  but  they  utterly  failed  to  un- 
derstand that  their  child  might  have  higher  in- 
terests to  advance  than  any  which  the  capricious 
favor  of  a rich  old  woman  could  make  or  mar. 

Josephine  had  many  admirers,  but  as  v et  not 
many  suitors.  There  was,  indeed,  something 
too  uncertain  about  the  basis  of  her  future  for- 
tune to  satisfy  the  prudent  young  men  of  the 
West  End  when  they  came  to  consider  the 
matter  seriously  and  closely.  But  she  met  at 
Nice  with  a wealthy  and  influential  man — a lead- 
ing partner  in  a banking-house,  and  member  of 
Parliament,  who  could  probably  be  in  high  office 
if  he  liked,  and  who  had  lately  been  made  a 
baronet.  This  gentleman  fell  in  love  with  her ; 
kept  up  his  love  for  her  when  she  and  he  return- 
ed to  London,  and  early  in  the  season  proposed 
for  her,  telling  her  frankly  that  her  jtersonal  for- 
tune was  not  a matter  of  any  importance  or  con- 
sideration whatever  to  him.  Now  Josephine  was 
not,  by  any  means,  in  love  with  Sir  John  Riddell 
— not  the  least  in  the  world  in  love  with  him.  He 
was  more  than  forty  years  old,  and  she  was  only 
just  twenty ; he  was  a grave,  steady  man,  who 
seemed  even  older  than  he  really  was.  She  did 
not  love  him,  and  she  did  not  feel  as  if  she  ever 
could.  But  then  there  was  no  one  else — in  so- 
ciety— whom  she  loved  or  cared  at  all  about. 
Of  the  many  handsome  and  brilliant  young  men 
whom  she  often  met  around  her,  not  one  had 
touched  her  heart.  For  she  had  a heart ; and 
the  more  she  mingled  in  society,  now  that  the 
startling  novelty  and  dazzling  gloss  of  the  thing 
were  wearing  off,  the  more  she  began  to  yearn 
after  some  sensation  deeper  and  more  real  than 
that  of  variety  and  gratified  vanity  and  social  dis- 
play. She  did  think  of  Walter  sometimes — often- 
er  than  she  cared  to — and  she  sometimes  doubt- 
ed whether  in  losing  him  she  had  not  lost  all. 
But  she  had  lost  him ; she  did  not  know  now 
even  where  he  was ; and  there  was  no  use  in 
thinking  about  the  past  any  more.  She  might 
as  well  martyr  Sir  John  Riddell ; there  was  no- 
body else  she  preferred  to  him ; the  marriage 
would  make  her  rich ; she  could  do  any  thing 
she  pleased  for  her  family  ;•  she  could,  perhaps, 
through  her  husband,  do  something  one  day  for 
poor  Walter.  She  would  be  Lady  Riddell ;”  and 
what  a delightful  sensation  it  would  be  to  drive  in 
her  carriage  through  the  streets  of  the  old  town 
of  her  birth,  and  be  known  there  as  Lady  Riddell ! 
After  all,  there  would  be  something  in  life  to  enjoy 
and  be  proud  of,  even  though  one  might  not  feel 
one’s  heart  quite  satisfied.  She  thought  she  had 
better  accept  Sir  John  Riddell. 

Mrs.  Selby  Clare  thought  so  too,  and  with  a 
charming  frankness  reminded  Josephine  that  she 
had  not  a penny  of  her  own,  and  only  depended 
for  a fortune  on  the  generosity  of  her,  Mrs.  Selby 
Clare.  “ I am  very  fond  of  you,  my  dear,”  said 
the  old  lady ; “but  then,  you  know,  we  may  quar- 
rel some  day,  although  it  does  not  look  likely 
just  now.  I am  capricious,  and  I am  a woman  ; 
so  are  you,  and  we  may  fight  at  any  moment 


and  I really  think  you  had  better  secure  yourself 
at  once  against  all  chances.” 

So  Josephine  Ascot  accepted  the  proposal  of 
Sir  John  Riddell,  and  was  to  become  Lady  Rid- 
dell in  a few  months.  And  she  received  many 
congratulations,  and  congratulated  herself  a great 
deal,  telling  herself,  over  and  over  aguin,  that  it 
was  like  a dream,  and  picturing  to  herself  the 
magnificent  future  a kind  fate  had  prepared  for 
her ; and  she  was  very  brave  and  exultant  all  day 
and  in  society.  But  at  night,  in  her  room  alone, 
and  in  her  often  sleepless  bed,  her  spirits  gave 
way,  her  hopes  turned  into  sad  ghosts,  crowding 
around  her.  and  she  shed  a great  many  bitter 
tears,  and  longed  for  the  day,  and  the  light,  and 
the  society,  and  the  animal  spirits  again. 

The  weeks  and  months  went  by,  and  it  was 
once  more  drawing  toward  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son. One  night  there  was  a brilliant  reception, 
or  conversazione,  in  the  rooms  of  one  of  the  great 
scientific  societies,  and  Sir  John  Riddell,  who 
took  some  interest  in  science.,  was  there,  and  so 
were  Mrs.  Selby  Clare  and  Josephine  Ascot. 
The  rooms  were  crowded,  and  all  the  celebrities 
of  science,  letters,  art,  politics,  and  travel  were 
gathered  together.  Even  Josephine,  with  all  her 
present  weariness  of  mind,  felt  some  interest  in 
looking  around  her,  and  exchanging  a word  or 
two  with  this  or  that  famous  personage;  and 
there  was  something  more  than  mere  admiration 
of  science  in  the  emotion  she  felt,  and  the  color 
which  came  into  her  cheeks,  when  Sir  John  Rid- 
dell brought  up  and  introduced  to  her  the  dis- 
tinguished man  who  had  been  poor  Walter  Hex- 
ton’s  early  patron.  She  longed  to  ask  for  Wal- 
ter, but  she  could  hardly  bring  herself  to  make 
the  venture.  She  feared  that  the  blood  would 
rush  into  her  cheeks,  that  her  voice  would  trem- 
ble, and  that  some  curious  eyes  and  ears  might 
possibly  attach  an  unpleasant  significance  to  such 
symptoms  of  feeling. 

A moment  or  two  after  she  heard  the  savant 
say  to  her  affianced  husband  : 

“ Sir  John,  I want  to  introduce  to  you  a young 
scientific  man  in  whom  I see  a great  deal  of 
promise.  He  has  just  come  back  from  a mission 
into  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  which  he  represent- 
ed one  of  our  best  scientific  societies.  Here  he 
is.  Glad  to  see  you,  Hexton ; and  come  here,  I 
wish  to  introduce  you  to  my  friend  Sir  John 
Riddell.” 

And  Josephine,  lookingup,  saw  Walter  Hexton, 
her  old  lover,  introduced  to  her  betrothed  hus- 
band. He  was  the  old  Walter  still.  Moreinanly, 
more  calm  and  self-sustained,  more  grave,  per- 
haps, and  with  a darker  tint  on  his  face ; but  with 
the  broad  forehead,  the  gray  eyes,  the  somewhat 
ungainly  figure,  and  the  quiet,  simple,  honest 
look  and  bearing.  As  she  gazed  at  him  the  old, 
early  love  came  swelling  up  in  her  heart ; all  the 
interval  since  first  she  left  her  father’s  house 
seemed  to  have  dropped  completely  out  of  her 
life  and  out  of  her  memory ; the  vanity,  the  fri- 
volity, the  mean  hopes,  the  ignoble  ambitions, 
the  unwomanly  disloyalty  and  cowardice — all 
sank  away,  and  she  felt  as  if  nothing  remained 
in  her  heart  but  the  true  love  which,  from  her 
childhood  up  to  a twelvemonth  back,  had  filled  it. 

The  crowd  separated  her — and  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  separated — for  a moment  or  two 
from  Mrs.  Selby  Clare  and  from  Sir  John  Rid- 
dell. The  crowd,  too,  brought  her  quite  near 
to  Walter  Hexton,  whom  Sir  John  had  just  quit- 
ted. Josephine  laid  her  hand  gently  on  Ilex- 
ton’s  arm,  and  he  looked  round  and  saw  her. 

“ Walter,”  she  said,  in  a low  and  tremulous 
tone,  “you  have  not  forgotten  me?” 

“ Forgotten  you,  Josephine ! No,  I have  not 
forgotten.  1 have  tried  to  forget,  but  I could 
not.”  He  spoke  invoice  so  low,  and  with  so 
much  difficulty  and  suppressed  emotion,  that  she 
could  barely  catch  his  words. 

“ And  I,  too,  Walter ; I have  tried  to  forget; 
but  I could  not,  and  1 shall  try  no  more.” 

He  turned  his  eyes,  which  he  had  previously 
kept  away,  full  upon  her  face,  and  he  found  her 
meaning  in  the  look  which  her  eyes  gave  him 
back.  She  held  her  hand  out,  and  he  pressed  it. 
Then  they  were  separated,  or  allowed  themselves 
to  be  separated,  again.  Their  converse  had  hard- 
ly lasted  a single  minute,  but  it  was  enough. 
Walter  Hexton  went  home  with  a heart  swelling 
with  unexpected  hope  and  joy,  and  the  sudden 
recall  to  supremacy  of  a love  which  he  had  long 
been  endeavoring  to  crush. 

Josephine  Ascot  went  home  with  a mind  more 
troubled,  certainly,  than  his,  for  she  had  a per- 
plexing, painful  knot  to  undo,  and  a manly, 
honorable  gentleman  to  displease  and  offend  at 
the  very  least;  and  she  looked  upon  much  of 
her  recent  conduct  with  sincere  contrition  and 
shame.  But  she  felt  so  much  of  relief  and  hap- 
piness that  at  last  she  saw  her  way  clear  before 
iier,  and  had  returned  to  her  true  allegiance. 
Come  what  might,  she  would  never  marry  Sir 
John  Riddell. 

She  kept  her  purpose  to  herself  as  Mrs.  Selby 
Clare  and  she  drove  home  together  in  the  car- 
riage. But  when  they  reached  the  house  and 
were  alone  she  broke  out  at  once  with  her  con- 
fession, and  told  her  patroness  she  never  would 
marry  Sir  John  Riddell,  and  she  told  her  the 
reason  why.  “ Because  I love  Walter  Hexton ! 

I did  not  know  it  fully  until  to-night — at  least  I 
thought  I had  perhaps  stifled  it  and  killed  it,  to 
my  shame — but  when  I sawr  him  to-night  I knew 
that  I loved  him  still;  and  I never  will  be  weak 
and  wicked  enough  to  marry  another  man !” 

“This  is  delightful,”  said  Mrs.  Selby  Clare, 
dryly,  “and  quite  affecting,  no  doubt,  at  least 
to  romantic  persons — a class  to  which  I don’t 
belong.  May  I ask  what  you  propose  to  do  with 
Sir  John  Riddell  ?” 

“ I will  tell  him  all — the  whole  plain  truth. 
He  will  then  know  I can  not  marry  him,  and  he 
will  forgive  me.  ” 

“I  wish  you  had  thought  of  this  sooner,  Jose- 
phinfe;  It  is  veryjdnpl&apant ; it  puts  me  in  quite 
a falsejposition,  and  is  hardly  grateful,  I think. 


iy  moment ; I a false  position,  and  is  hardlv  grateful,  I 
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Pray  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  Sir  John  that 
it  is  no  doing  of  mine— that  I have  no  hand  in 
the  business.” 

“I  will  make  that  plain  to  him,  Mrs.  Selby 
Clare,  for  I will  go  back  at  once  to  my  father’s 
house.  Oh,  don’t  think  I am  ungrateful,  or  that 
I can  ever  forget  all  your  kindness  and  generosi- 
ty to  me ; but  after  this — after  I have  done  what 
I know  you  wash  me  not  to  do — I feel  I have  no 
right  to  remain  under  your  roof  any  longer.” 

Mrs.  Selby  Clare  only  bowed,  and  said  nothing. 
Perhaps  she  was  beginning  to  wish  for  some  nov- 
eltv,  and  the  excitement  of  a grand  marriage  for 
Josephine  would  have  been  a fresh  and  pleasing 
sensation.  That  hope  frustrated,  she  was  not 
sorry  to  be  free  of  Josephine,  and  to  be  able  to 
talk* of  the  ingratitude  of  girls. 

Next  day  Josephine  told  Sir  John  Riddell  all. 
It  was  a heavy  blow,  but  he  bore  it  bravely,  like 
a gentleman,  and  was  generous  and  forgiving. 
And  Josephine  returned  to  her  father’s  house 
not  richer  by  a coin  than  when  she  left  it,  but 
proud  and  happy. 

Walter  soon  found  her.  He  was  yet  but  a 
struggling  man,  able  to  welcome  his  young  wife 
to  nothing  better  than  a modest  income  and  a 
humble  home.  But  she  was  glad  and  happy  to 
be  thus  welcomed ; and  she  has  faith  in  him,  and 
believes  him  destined  to  rise  in  the  world.  Bet- 
ter than  that,  she  has  love  for  him,  and  were  he 
never  to  rise  they  will  still  be  happy,  and  look 
brightly  on  life  together. 


EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTUEE. 

Is  the  first  historical  reign — the  reign  of 
Menes — there  was  a little  dabbling  in  water- 
works, but  merely  this,  that  the  whole  stream 
of  the  Nile,  or  of  one  of  its  main  branches,  was 
diverted  from  its  course  to  favor  the  planting  of 
the  city  of  Memphis.  The  engineer  who  under- 
took the  job — and  tradition  credits  the  monarch 
himself  with  the  execution — must  have  pos- 
sessed the  soul  of  Mrs.  Partington,  with  some- 
thing more  than  that  lady’s  scientific  acquire- 
ments. Menes  took  accurately  the  measure  of 
the  power  which  he  resolved  to  oppose,  and  con- 
structed a dyke  “ whose  lofty  mounds  and  strong 
embankments,”  says  Wilkinson,  “turned  the 
water  to  the  eastward,  and  effectually  confined 
the  river  to  its  new’  bed.”  The  dyke  w'as  doubt- 
less shown  to  Abraham,  in  whose  day  the  diver- 
sion of  the  river  was  as  old  q story  as  the  ac- 
count of  Joan  of  Arc  or  Jack  Cade  is  to  us. 
This  is  taking  the  very  mildest  calculation  of 
the  antiquit}’  of  Menes.  And  in  the  reign  of 
Moeris,  farther  on,  was  formed  an  artificial 
lake,  measuring,  according  to  Herodotus,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and 
three  hundred  feet  in  depth.  This  huge  lake 
was  fed  by  the  Nile  through  artificial  channels; 
it  received  and  stored  a portion  of  the  annual 
overflow,  and,  when  that  subsided,  regurgitated 
Upon  the  river  by  all  the  channels,  prolonging 
the  times  of  refreshing,  and  extending  the  fertil- 
izing influence  to  land  that,  without  the  aid  of 
art,  would  be  absolutely  barren,  and,  no  doubt, 
was  barren  before  the  days  of  Moeris.  Herod- 
otus, and  those  who  exactly  followed  him,  were 
wrong,  it  is  now  thought,  in  supposing  that  this 
immense  lake  was  wholly  a work  of  art.  There 
was  probably  a natural  basin  to  suggest  the 
scheme,  but  this  was  greatly  increased ; and  all 
the  feeding  streams,  the  arteries  and  veins  of 
the  system,  were  undoubtedly  artificial.  These 
last  had  their  flood-gates,  dams,  and  locks,  and 
were  managed  with  the  greatest  skill. 

The  mass  of  masonry  in  the  Great  Pyramid, 
according  to  Bunsen,  measures  82, 1 1 1 ,<H)0  feet, 
and  would  weigh  6,316,000  tons.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  separate  stones  are  not  very  great, 
but  the  quantity  raised  shows  with  what  readi- 
ness these  old  workmen  did  their  quarrying. 
And  they  not  only  got  this  stone  out,  hut  tooled 
and  laid  it  with  some  skill.  Mr.  Kenrick,  speak- 
ing of  the  casing  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  says : 
“The  joints  are  scarcely  perceptible,  and  not 
wider  than  the  thickness  of  salver-paper ; and 
the  cement  so  tenacious  that  fragments  of  the 
casing-stones  still  remain  in  their  original  posi- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  so  many  cen- 
turies, and  the  violence  by  which  they  were  de- 
tached. All  the  fine  work  of  the  interior  pas- 
sages, where  granite  is  not  expressly  mentioned, 
is  of  the  same  stone” — to  wit,  the  limestone  of 
the  Mokattam  quarries — “ and  finished  with  the 
same  beautiful  exactness.”  But  the  skill  in 
quarrying  was  displayed  more  in  the  extracting 
of  the  huge  blocks  out  of  which  obelisks  and  co- 
lossal statues  were  hewn.  Obelisks  ninety  and 
statues  forty  feet  high,  each  fashioned  out  of  one 
6tone,  were  not  uncommon  things;  and  the 
blocks  selected  for  these  monuments  were  not 
chance  splinters  from  barbarous  efforts  of  split- 
ting and  smashing,  but  clean  slices,  separated 
secundum  artem , from  the  native  rock,  after  be- 
ing selected  and  accurately  defined.  And  how 
was  this  done  ? By  driving  in  huge  iron  wedges  ? 
No,  indeed ; that  would  probably  have  split  the 
stone.  By  infinite  labor,  then,  in  chiseling  and 
sawing  ? Pooh ! the  old  Egyptians  knew  a trick 
somewhat  cleverer  than  that ; they  cut  a small 
groove  along  the  whole  length  of,  say,  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  in  this  inserted  a number  of  dry 
wooden  wedges ; then  they  poured  water  into 
the  groove,  and  the  wedges,  expanding  simul- 
taneously and  with  great  force,  broke  away  the 
huge  fragment  as  neatly  as  a strip  of  glass  is 
taken  off  by  a diamond.  They  had  a way,  too, 
of  moving  about  these  vast  monoliths  which  w’e, 
with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,  would 
find  it  hard  to  imitate. 

Now  such  work  would  have  been  very  aston- 
ishing,  even  if  it  had  ended  in  Cyclopean  sav- 
a&ery,  like  Stonehenge ; but  we  know  very  well 
that  it  ended  in  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  sepa- 
ration from  the  native  ^akwMbttf^h^-b^inning 
of  artistic  treatment.  Ev&y  fragment,  great  or 


small,  had  its  billet,  and  was  taken  off'  to  under- 
go a series  of  transformations;  the  least  that 
could  happen  to  any  one  being  to  be  plain 
wrought,  and  then  set  with  consummate  skill 
in  a building.  Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  say  little  or  nothing  of  the  Laby- 
rinth, notwithstanding  that  Herodotus  consid- 
ered it  to  be  a wonder  not  second  to  even  the 
Pyramids.  For  such  have  been  the  destructions 
and  inhumations  of  this  splendid  work  that  no- 
body believed  in  the  probability  of  recovering 
even  its  site,  and  not  a few  were  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  whole  account  as  an  invention.  The 
French,  however,  at  the  end  of  last  century, 
affirmed  that  they  had  found  the  ruins,  and 
forty  years  later  antiquaries  began  to  test  and 
verify  the  French  work.  Gradually  it  came  to 
be  acknowledged  that  the  foundations  at  least 
of  the  Labyrinth  might  yet  be  traced,  and  the 
labors  of  the  Prussian  Commission  effected  a 
complete  recognition  of  the  remains  of  this  vast 
building.  But  there  is  still  much  dispute  about 
the  purpose  and  the  form  of  it;  and  what  has 
been  realized  is  chiefly  valuable  because  it  tends 
to  confirm  the  account  given  by  Herodotus.  He 
tells  us  that  it  had  three  thousand  chambers, 
half  of  them  above  the  ground  and  half  below, 
and  he  goes  on  to  say : “ The  upper  chambers 
I myself  passed  through  and  saw,  and  what  I 
say  concerning  them  is  from  my  own  observa- 
tion. Of  the  underground  chambers  I can  only 
speak  from  report;  for  the  keepers  of  the  build- 
ing could  not  be  got  to  show  them,  since  they 
contained  (as  they  said)  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  who  built  the  Labyrinth,  and  also  those 
of  the  sacred  crocodiles.  Thus  it  is  from  hear- 
say only  that  I can  speak  of  the  lower  chambers. 
The  upper  chambers,  however,  I saw  with  my 
own  eyes,  and  found  them  to  excel  all  other  hu- 
man productions;  for  the  passages  through  the 
houses,  and  the  varied  windings  of  the  paths 
across  the  courts,  excited  in  me  infinite  admira- 
tion as  I passed  from  the  courts  into  chambers, 
and  from  the  chambers  into  colonnades,  and 
from  the  colonnades  into  fresh  houses,  and 
again  from  these  into  courts  unseen  before. 
The  roof  was  throughout  of  stone,  like  the 
walls ; and  the  walls  were  carved  all  over  with 
figures.  Every  court  was  surrounded  with  a 
colonnade,  which  was  built  of  white  stones,  ex- 
quisitely fitted  together.  At  the  corner  of  the 
Labyrinth  stands  a pyramid  forty  fathoms  high, 
with  large  figures  engraved  on  it,  which  is  en- 
tered by  a subterranean  passage.”  This  is,  per- 
haps, enough  to  say  here  concerning  a structure 
of  which  there  is  so  little  now  to  be  seen ; but 
there  is  another  marvelous  palace,  or  temple, 
or  both,  at  Karnac — a part  of  what  was  once 
Thebes — the  grandeur  of  which  a visitor  may 
see  for  himself.  The  ground  covered  by  this 
mass  of  buildings  is  nearly  square,  and  the  side 
measures  about  1800  English  feet.  Travelers, 
one  and  all,  appear  to  have  been  unable  to  find 
words  to  express  the  feelings  with  which  these 
sublime  remains  inspired  them.  They  have 
been  astounded  and  overcome  by  the  magnifi- 
cence and  the  prodigality  of  workmanship  here 
to  be  admired.  Courts,  halls,  gateways,  pillars, 
obelisks,  monolithic  figures,  sculptures,  rows  of 
sphinxes,  are  massed  in  such  profusion  that  the 
sight  is  too  much  for  modern  comprehension. 


A STREET  IN  STRASBOURG. 

The  striking  sketch  on  page  729  illustrates  the 
condition  of  Strasbourg  during  the  progress  of 
the  terrific  bombardment  to  which  that  city  was 
subjected.  A correspondent,  who  entered  im- 
mediately after  the  surrender,  thus  describes  the- 
scene : 

“ On  the  day  I entered  Strasbourg  with  the  troops 
we  found  nearly  all  the  shops,  and  many  other  house's, 
had  planks  placed  in  a sloping  position,  so  as  to  save 
the  fronts  from  fragments  of  shell.  This  was  all  that 
a plank  could  do.  A shell  itself  would  go  right  through 
plank,  shutters,  and  all.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had 
retired  from  the  upper  rooms  into  the  cellars ; and  the 
windows  of  these  places,  being  small,  and  on  the  level 
of  the  pavement,  had  been  heaped  up  with  earth ; but 
in  some  cases  tanner’s  bark  served  the  purpose;  in 
many  the  straw  and  dung  from  the  Btable  had  been 
used.  This  served  to  protect  them  from  fragments  of 
projectiles.  Many  of  the  streets  were  filled  with  arti- 
cles of  furniture,  which  had  been  taken  out  to  save 
them  from  tires.  I find  that  many  people  arc  still  liv- 
ing in  secluded  corners,  such  as  along  the  banks  of  the 
canal.  They  have  a few  scraps  of  kitchen  things,  with 
which  they  cook,  and  they  sleep  under  planks  placed 
against  the  wall.  Yesterday  I saw'  one  woman  giving 
her  children  their  dinner  in  one  of  these  places.  Some 
families,  indeed,  had  been  able  to  move  their  furniture 
to  places  of  safety ; and  every  day  you  see  wagons  of 
it  passing  back  to  its  old  quarters.  In  one  case  you 
see  a bundle  of  valuables  going  back ; in  another  ft.  is 
a picture  or  a time-piece.  Parrots  and  canary-birds 
might  also  have  been  seen  going  back  to  their  old 
abodes  now  that  the  danger  is  past.  I saw  a melan- 
choly cat  sitting  among  a lot  of  articles,  all  that  was 
left  of  the  household  to  which  it  belonged.  Fire-en- 
gines were  always  in  readiness ; and  there  were  com- 
mittees of  safety  to  go  about  and  enforce  certain  regu- 
lations during  the  siege,  some  of  which  were  that 
buckets  of  water  wTere  to  be  in  readiness  in  every 
house,  with  wet  cloths  and  wet  straw,  to  place  upon  a 
fire  when  it  first  began,  so  as  to  stop  it  fn  the  begin- 
ning. No  doubt  these  precautions  have  made  the 
damage  from  fire  much  less  than  it  might  have  other- 
wise been.” 

The  illustration  was  taken  at  a point  where 
the  extreme  demolition  ceases,  and  the  houses 
and  other  buildings  still  retain  something  of  their 
former  character.  On  one  side  may  be  seen  the 
high  sloping  roofs  with  many  stories  of  garret 
w indow’s,  for  which  Strasbourg  is  noted  ; and  on 
the  other  you  see  where  houses  have  been,  but  do 
not  now  stand.  This  condition  of  things  extends 
from  this  point  away  on  the  right  to  the  Porte 
des  Pierres,  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile,  and  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  streets.  Those  who 
have  visited  Strasbourg  since  the  bombardment 
say  the  destruction  reminds  them  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  streets  of  Pompeii.  More  than  400 
houses  were  burned  down,  1 700  civilians  killed 
or  wounded,  and  8000  persons  made  roofless. 
The  estimate  of  the  damage  done  in  the  city  is 
set  down  at  180,000,000  francs,  or  between 


$85,000,000  and  $40,000,000.  The  havoc  is 
worst  in  the  Jews’  quarter,  the  fishermen’s  quar- 
ter, St.  Nicholas,  Finkenmatt,  Broglie,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Stein  Strasse.  In  the  town 
itself  nearly  all  the  principal  buildings  are  re- 
duced to  ashes.  The  prefecture,  the  Protestant 
church,  the  theatre,  the  museum,  the  artillery 
school,  infantry  barracks,  military  magazine,  rail- 
way station,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  library,  with 
its  invaluable  contents,  have  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  citadel,  with  arsenal  and  church, 
is  no  more.  The  grammar-school  is  likewise 
severely  damaged. 


WOUNDED  SOLDIERS  AT  VER- 
SAILLES. 

The  magnificent  palace  of  Versailles,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Bourbon  kings  of  France, 
and  dedicated  since  their  fall  to  the  exhibition  of 
historical  and  national  glories,  is  now  converted 
into  a German  military  hospital  under  the  red- 
cross  flag.  Its  picture-galleries,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  illustration  on  page  732,  are  filled  with 
the  low  iron  bedsteads  of  the  wounded  soldiers, 
placed  on  the  floor  beneath  the  long  array  of 
portraits  and  battle-paintings  which  adorn  the 
w alls ; and  the  surgeons,  nurses,  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity, and  servants  of  the  hospital  pass  to  and  fro, 
attending  to  those  in  need.  Convalescent  pa- 
tients, some  of  them  cripples,  others  with  band- 
aged heads,  lounge  in  the  gardens,  upon  the 
grand  terrace  or  the  lawns,  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition  of  18T0  has 
been  a great  success.  Even  its  most  sanguine  friends 
were  astonished  at  the  Intense  interest  which  w as  awak- 
ened in  the  community  concerning  it,  and  which  was 
kept  up,  undiminished,  to  the  very  last  moment  when 
the  grand  display  was  open  to  the  public.  For  twenty- 
eight  days  the  curious  from  Ohio  and  adjoining  States, 
and  not  a few  from  distant  sections  of  the  country, 
wandered  through  the  crowded  halls  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, not  merely  as  superficial  observers,  but  intent  on 
understanding  the  uses  of  all  the  new,  strange,  and 
beautiful  things  on  exhibition.  About  400,000  visitors 
were  admitted  during  the  four  weeks,  and  the  receipts 
amounted  to  about  $80,000.  A noticeable  feature  wras 
the  immense  number  of  children  who  thronged  the 
place ; and  yet,  though  in  the  midst  of  buzzing  saw  s, 
revolving  w’heels,  and  the  working  of  ponderous  ma- 
chinery, no  accident  occurred  to  any  one,  so  far  as 
known.  Cincinnati  may  well  congratulate  herself  on 
the  results  of  this  Exposition. 

During  the  recent  earthquake,  which  shook  with 
more  or  less  gentleness  various  sections  of  our  coun- 
try, a Boston  school-teacher  reassured  her  pupils  by 
remarking,  coolly,  “ Girls,  shut  the  doors  and  windows 
—it’s  only  an  earthquake.”  Whether  shutting  doors 
and  windows  is  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  in  case  of 
an  earthquake,  may  be  a question.  Nor  are  we,  in 
this  latitude,  likely  to  experience  such  violent  convul- 
sions of  this  nature  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
devote  much  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion. Negatively  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  jump  out  of  a fourth-story  window,  and 
screaming  is  entirely  useless.  It  is  said  that  in  Peru, 
when  an  earthquake  is  felt,  people  fall  on  their  faces, 
and  so  remain  until  the  shock  has  subsided.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  w’e  shall  not  be  obliged  to  test  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  or  any  other  method  of  avoiding 
shocks.  We  may  reasonably  believe  that  no  very  dis- 
astrous earthquakes  will  rend  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  quiet  self-possession  will  enable  ns  to 
meet  the  slight  shocks  that  may  come  from  time  to 
time. 

The  game  laws  of  this  State  positively  prohibit 
hunting,  shooting,  or  trapping  on  Sunday,  under  the 
penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars  fine,  and  twenty  days’ 
imprisonment.  Half  the  fine  goes  to  the  informer. 
Quail-shooting  is  prohibited  in  Kings,  Queens,  Suf- 
folk, and  Richmond  counties  at  any  time  for  the  next 
two  years. 

The  highest  military  decoration  of  Russia  is  the 
Order  of  St  George.  This  has  been  conferred  by  the 
Czar  upon  Baron  Von  Moltke. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  event  of  the  siege 
of  Paris  being  prolonged  until  provisions  grow  scarce, 
it  may  be  worth  while  for  the  friends  of  the  besieged 
to  consider  whether  food  could  not  be  dropped  from 
balloons  by  means  of  parachutes  into  the  city.  Large 
quantities  of  Liebig’s  extract  of  beef  might  descend 
in  this  manner,  and  would  be  very  acceptable  when  ev- 
ery thing  else  is  eaten  up. 


ing-place  of  numerous  Strasbourg  storks  previous  to 
their  departure  to  a milder  clime.  They  usually  gath- 
ered in  August,  and  noisily  chattered  about  their  con- 
templated journey.  This  year,  it  is  said,  they  left 
town  earlier  than  usual,  having  been  frightened  from 
their  usual  resorts  by  the  German  soldiers. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Therefore  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  one  should  never  enter  a sick-room 
while  in  a state  of  perspiration,  nor  with  an  empty 
stomach,  as  in  such  conditions  of  the  body  one  is  spe- 
cially liable  to  contract  disease. 

The  following  list  of  the  principal  sieges  which  Paris 
has  suffered  will  give  a condensed  idea  of  its  history 
in  a military  point  of  view : 

53  b.o.— The  Romans  fought  a successful  battle  out- 
side the  city,  and  then  entered  it 

463  a.d.— Childeric  I.  drove  out  the  Romans. 

846.— The  Normans  pillaged  and  burned  the  city. 

88T.— Charles  the  Fat  surrendered  the  city  to  Nor- 
mans after  a twelvemonth’s  siege. 

1358.— The  Dauphin,  afterward  Charles  V. , laid  siege 
to  Paris  without  success,  and  the  attempt  of  Edward 
III.  in  the  following  year  was  attended  with  a similar 
result 

1420 — The  English  troops  captured  the  city,  and 
held  it  for  sixteen  years,  notwithstanding  the  attempt 
of  Charles  VIL  to  reduce  it  in  1427. 

1464.— The  Count  of  Charolals  attempted  its  capture 
and  failed. 

1536.— The  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Germany  likewise 
failed  to  capture  it 

1593 — Paris  sustained  a memorable  siege  during  the 
civil  war,  and  opened  its  gates  to  Henry  TV.  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

1814. — The  allied  troops  occupied  Paris,  and  re-es- 
tablished the  monarchy  under  Louis  XVIII. 

1815. — After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  allied  troops 
again  captured  the  city,  and  occupied  it  for  three  years. 

1870.— The  Germans  attempt  its  capture,  with  what 
result  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  passed  a law, 
making  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in  indus- 
trial or  mechanical  drawing  to  pupils  in  the  day  or 
evening  schools  who  are  over  fifteen  years  old.  Every 
town  containing  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
is  required  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
such  instruction,  and  smaller  towns  are  recommended 
to  do  so. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asy- 
lum of  this  city  is  the  recent  establishment  of  a School 
of  Industry,  in  which  those  boys  who  are  willing  re- 
ceive instruction  in  some  trade,  so  that  when  they  are 
discharged  from  the  asylum  they  are  competent  me- 
chanics. The  first  experiment  was  made  with  a boot 
and  shoe  factory,  in  which  there  are  now  eleven  boys 
to  work,  under  an  experienced  shoemaker  as  their 
teacher.  They  not  only  make  all  the  boots  and  shoes 
needed  at  the  asylum,  but  work  for  outside  customers. 
This  shoe  factory  commenced  in  May,  1869,  and  during 
the  first  twelve  months  has  done  work  to  the  value  of 
$1698.  Since  then  a printing-office  has  been  establish- 
ed, and  bookbinding  will  shortly  be  introduced.  The 
boys  are  allowed  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  their 
work,  and  receive  a certain  proportion  each  week  in 
cash. 

During  the  past  year  the  Maze,  or  Labyrinth,  in  the 
Central  Park  has  been  completed.  This  comprises 
within  its  inclosure  3700  feet  of  gravel -walk,  and  2260 
trees  as  borders  to  the  walk.  An  attempt  to  reach  the 
central  point  is  somewhat  amusingly  difficult  to  a 
stranger. 

A recent  number  of  a German  paper  contains  a com- 
parison of  the  losses  sustained  in  some  of  the  princi- 
pal European  battles  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
From  this  it  appears  that  Borodino,  Leipsic,  Waterloo, 
and  Metz  are  the  four  bloodiest  battles  recorded.  At 
Leipsic  460,000  combatants  were  engaged,  and  the  losses 
amounted  to  93,000 ; during  three  engagements  around 
Metz  450,000  was  the  number  of  French  and  German 
forces,  and  the  losses  were  estimated  at  90,000.  A 
writer  in  the  journal  referred  to,  in  speaking  of  this 
awful  slaughter,  remarks : 

“ When  will  cease  this  warring— this  fearful  neces- 
sity, abhorred  by  all  nations,  but  still  used  by  all ; 
damned  by  every  statesman,  though  evaded  by  none ! 
Our  weapons  have  already  attained  a state  of  perfec- 
tion which  in  pow’er  of  destruction  leaves  nothing  more 
to  be  wished,  and  yet.  doubtless,  after  the  war,  will  be 
still  further  Improved.  Even  now  our  bombs,  shrap- 
nels, mitrailleuses,  and  needle-guns  devour  so  much 
humau  flesh  that  scarcely  the  greatest  nation  can  afford 
to  make  war  longer  than  four  weeks.  What  w ill  be 
the  result  when  more  improvements  are  introduced, 
and  when,  by  means  of  our  rapidity  of  movement,  it 
will  cost,  at  least,  a third  more  human  flesh  than  it 
does  now  7” 

In  1866  the  cinchona  or  quinine  plant  was  introduced 
into  Jamaica  for  cultivation.  At  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  number  of  young  plants  had  so  in- 
creased that  it  was  thought  desirable  to  convert  a 
forest  of  six  hundred  acres  on  the  Blue  Mountains  into 
a cinchona  plantation.  This  plantation  is  situated 
above  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and,  hav- 
ing a good  soil,  and  being  well  watered,  the  experi- 
ment has  proved  remarkably  successful.  The  com- 
mercial and  sanitary  value  of  this  plant  is  well  known. 


A good  deal  has  been  said  recently  about  the  so- 
called  “Sleeping  Beauty” — a case  which  has  been 
brought  before  the  public  at  several  different  times. 
The  details  are  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  A 
young  w’oman,  twenty-nine  years  old,  residing  in  Ten- 
nessee, is  said  to  have  slept  most  of  the  time  for  the 
last  twenty-one  years,  aw’aking  to  consciousness  for 
brief  intervals  several  times  during  the  day  and  night. 
She  appears  in  good  health,  though  certain  paroxysms 
attend  her  awakenings.  She  has  lately  been  taken  to 
St.  Louis,  and  a committee  of  physicians  w’ere  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  her  case.  Inquiry  disclosed 
that  she  had  taken  no  medicine,  nor  adopted  any 
measures  for  relief  for  many  years,  and  remedies  which 
were  suggested  were  declined.  It  was  proposed  to 
watch  the  case  for  forty -eight  consecutive  hours, 
which  was  also  declined.  Means  were  procured,  how- 
ever, by  which  the  case  could  be  observed  in  the  night 
by  persons  selected  by  the  committee,  and  their  report 
concludes  as  follows : “ Having  given  the  case  consid- 
erable time  and  as  much  care  as  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal would  permit,  we  respectfully  submit  the  unani- 
mous opinion  that  it  is  a case  of  collusion,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  systematic  pretending,  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving,  which  may  have  originally  been  prompt- 
ed by  some  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system.” 

The  jackdaws  and  pigeons  which  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  occupy  the  old  tower  of  Ne*v  Church  of 
Strasbourg  have  clung  to  their  home  in  spite  of  all 
the  dangers  which  have  threatened  them.  The  great 
roof  of  the  Protestant  Gymnasium,  which  was  former- 
ly a Dominican  cloister,  has  for  years  been  the  meet- 


Occasionallv a “ real  lord”  becomes  impatient  of  the 
restraints  of  his  position,  and  attempts  to  adopt  the 
life  of  “ common  folks.”  This  was  the  case  with  Lord 
Ockham,  Byron’s  grandson,  and  heir  to  his  father’s 
earldom  of  Lovelace.  After  a great  deal  of  strange 
and  troublesome  conduct.  Lord  Ockham  took  regular 
employ  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  the  eminent 
London  ship-builder.  On  one  occasion,  having  need 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  some  instruments,  he 
wrote  to  his  grandmother,  Lady  Noel  Byron,  for  the 
required  sum,  which  was  promptly  supplied.  The 
check  was  drawn  to  the  order  of  Viscount  Ockham, 
and  he,  accordingly,  in  his  workman’s  dress,  walked 
into  a great  London  banking-house  and  presented  it. 
The  clerk  glanced  at  it,  and  then  handed  it  back,  sav- 
ing, “ It  is  drawn  to  order,  and  needs  his  lordship's 
indorsement ;”  upon  which,  to  the  indignation  of  the 
clerk,  the  rough  mechanic  seized  a pen  and  scribbled 
“Ockham”  on  the  back.  The  scandalized  clerk  im- 
mediately signaled  the  constable  in  attendance  to  ar- 
rest the  forger,  as  he  supposed,  and  the  culprit  was 
confronted  with  a partner.  The  clerk  explained  the 
circumstance.  “Well,”  replied  the  offender,  to  the 
clerk’s  astonishment,  “ I am  Lord  Ockham.”  Tho 
partner,  who  knew  the  family  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case  well,  looked  steadily  at  the  young 
man  for  a minute,  and  then  said  to  the  clerk,  “ Yes,  it 
is  quite  right ; pay  the  check.”  Lord  Ockham,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  engaged  to  a young  girl  of  high- 
ly respectable  antecedents,  in  humble  life,  whose  pa- 
_ . . — ’“lorant  of  the  real  po- 
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ITALIAN  JUBILEE  IN  NEW  YORK- CELEBRATING  THE  LIBERATION  OE  ROME. 


The  gates  of  the  city  were  barricaded  and  forti- 
fied by  ramparts  of  earth,  as  in  1867,  when  Gari- 
baldi was  expected  to  attack  them. 

The  defense  was  commanded  by  the  General 
Baron  Kanzler,  a German  officer  holding  the 
post  of  pro-Minister  of  War.  The  garrison  had 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery ; and  the  walls,  forming 
a complete  circuit  of  thirteen  miles  about  the 
city,  are  of  great  height  and  thickness,  and  of 
solid  brick  masonry,  having  been  erected,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  Roman 
empire,  chiefly  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  could  not  long  withstand  the  at- 
tack of  a modern  army  bringing  up  all  its  bat- 
teries within  eighty  yards  of  the  city  walls  and 
gates.  The  artillery  fire  of  the  besiegers,  which 
began  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  was  accom- 
panied by  a sharp  interchange  of  musket  bullets, 
with  loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  between  the  Pa- 
pal Zouaves  and  the  Italian  bersaglieri  and 
troops  of  the  line.  This  went  on  till  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  by  which  time  each  di- 


vision of  the  Italian  forces  had  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying a gate  or  opening  a breach,  and  was 
enabled  thereby  to  force  its  way  into  the  city, 
without  much  resistance  of  hand-to-hand  fight- 
ing. 

By  orders  of  the  Pope,  expressly  given  to 
General  Kanzler,  the  Papal  troops  capitulated 
as  soon  as  the  Italians  entered  the  city.  They 
gave  up  their  arms,  and  were  sent  away  from 
Rome,  next  day,  to  the  port  of  Civita  Vecchia, 
w hence  they  were  conveyed  by  sea  to  Marseilles. 
The  castle  of  St.  Angelo  was  consigned  to  Ital- 
ian troops.  One  division  of  the  Italian  army 
remained  to  occupy  Rome ; the  rest  were  con- 
ducted to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Ro- 
mans have  voted  in  favor  of  their  union  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Pope  still  remains  at  the 
Vatican,  having  published,  through  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  his  protest  against  these  proceed- 
ings. The  Roman  nobles,  with  Prince  Bor- 
ghese  at  their  head,  seem  to  acquiesce  in  the 
change  of  government. 


ITALIAN  UNITY. 

The  Italians  residing  in  New  York  held  a 
festival  in  Apollo  Hall  on  the  evening  of  Oc- 
tober 28,  to  celebrate  the  liberation  of  Rome 
and  the  consequent  unification  of  Italy  under 
one  government.  The  hall  was  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  flags  and  flowers,  and  a colossal  pic- 
torial representation  of  free  Italy  towered  over 
the  platform  where  the  speakers  of  the  evening 
were  assembled.  The  speeches  w'ere  all  in  the 
same  spirit  of  enthusiastic  congratulation ; and 
though  an  unfortunate  and  ill-timed  attack  upon 
the  personal  character  and  national  policy  of 
Victor  Emanuel  by  one  of  the  speakers  threat- 
ened for  a moment  to  disturb  its  harmony,  the 
festival  passed  in  the  most  agreeable  manner. 
Among  the  attractions  of  the  evening  was  the 
singing  of  a fine  martial  chorus,  composed  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion  by  Signor  Barili.  Our 
artist  has  chosen  this  as  the  subject  of  his  illus- 
tration. 


THE  LIBERATION  OF  ROME. 

The  entry  of  the  main  body  of  the  Italian  troops 
into  the  city  of  Rome,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  an  illustration  on  this  page,  took  place  at  the 
Porta  San  Giovanni,  where  the  attack  was  direct- 
ed by  General  Angioletti.  At  the  same  time 
General  Bixio  attacked  the  western  gate,  called 
Porta  San  Pancrazio,  which  the  French  took 
the  city  in  1849,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  at- 
tacked Porta  San  Lorenzo,  Porta  Pia,  and  a part 
of  the  city  wall  between  Porta  Pia  and  Porta 
Salara,  close  to  the  Villa  Bonaparte,  where  the 
Papal  Zouaves  had  taken  up  their  position.  The 
garrison,  not  including  some  of  the  Pope’s  Italian 
troops  who  refused  to  fight,  numbered  above  9000 
men — the  Zouaves,  the  carabineers,  the  Antibes 
legion,  the  dragoons,  the  squad riglieri  (said  to  be 
recruited  from  the  inmates  of  prisons),  and  the 
gens  d’armes ; but  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than 
half  of  these  were  actually  engaged.  They  were 
Frenchmen,  Bavarians,  Swiss,  and  Belgians. 
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WEDDING-RING  RHYMES. 

“ The  merit  of  having  writ  a posy  of  a ring.” 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Richard  Steele  uses  this  ex- 
pression in  irony,  and  as  if  Mr.  Spectator  thought 
there  was  little  merit  in  having  writ  a posy  of  a ring. 
There  is,  however,  a charm  about  some  of  these 
posies  that  is  engendered  of  their  quaintness  and 
their  pith.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  see  them 
revived  on  many  of  the  wedding-rings  exposed  in 
the  windows  of  the  jewelers  at  this  present  time. 
The  immediate  derivation  of  jtosy  is  very  clearly 
from  poesie  or  poesy,  the  e having  been  cut  out. 
But  posy  is  commonly  applied  by  the  country 
people  to  a large  or  small  bunch  of  flowers  their 
gardens  afford  in  plenty  in  the  gay  seasons  of 
spring  and  summer.  Bowpot  is  another  word 
applied  to  a homely  bouquet,  or  bunch  of  rustic 
garden  flowers.  The  analogy  to  the  French 
bouquet  is  close,  and  it.  has  been  suggested  that 
beau-pot  is,  perhaps,  a more  correct  orthography 
than  bowpot.  However,  in  whichever  way  the 
word  is  spelled,  it  is  at  this  day  in  very  common 
use  in  certain  districts  of  England.  To  revert, 
however,  to  posy,  in  its  application  to  a short 
sentence  of  verse  inscribed  on  a ring,  and  gen- 
erally the  wedding  or  a keepsake  ring,  we  may 
quote  a few  of  these  inscriptions  from  old  rings, 
dating  from  the  year  1506  downward. 

“ Death  never  parts 
Such  loving  hearts.” 

There  is  another,  equally  old : 

“Love  and  respect 
I doe  expect." 

This  also  is  from  a very  old  ring : 

“In  God  and  thee 
Shall  my  joy  be.” 

Later  we  have : 

“Divinely  knitt  by  Grace  are  wee. 

Lately  two,  now  one,  the  pledg  here  see." 

B.  and  A.,  1657. 

“Love  and  live  happy.”— 1689. 

“Happy  in  thee 
Hath  God  made  me.” 

“God  did  decree 
Our  unitie." 

Of  a still  later  date  is  a punning  one : 

“Endles  as  this 
Shall  be  our  bliss.” 

Thomas  Buss,  1719. 

Most  of  these  couplets  are  strongly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  loyalty — to  wit,  under  date  1640  : 

“I  love  the  rod, 

And  thee,  and  God.” 

Which  shows  a spirit  of  feminine  subjection  now 
rather  uncommon.  But  all  the  devotion  was  not 
on  one  side,  for  we  find  on  another  old  ring : 

“I  doe  rejoice 
In  thee,  my  choice.” 


HELMBOLD’S 

FLUID  EXTRACT  BUCBU 


FROM  AUCTION, 

AND 

FROM  EVERY  SOURCE  WHERE 
ENERGY  AND  MONEY  CAN 
SECURE  THE  SAME, 

ARE 

OFFERED  BY 


Contains  all  the  valuable  properties  of  the  plant  in  a highly-concentrated  form,  and  is  much  prized  by  the 
medical  profession  as  a positive  remedial  agent  for  diseases  immediately  connected  with  the  bladder,  kid- 
neys, and  urinary  organs,  as  well  as  for  organic  weakness  and  extreme  prostration. 


Broadway,  4th  Ave.,  9th  and  10th  Sts. 
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Cloaks  and  Bonnets. 


Twenty-five  Full-Sized  Patterns 

WINTER  WRAPPINGS  AND  BONNETS. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR,  No.  47,  for  Nov.  19, 1S70,  con- 
tains Eighteen  full-sized  Patterns  of  LADIES'  AND 
CHILDREN’S  WINTER  WRAPPINGS ; Seven  Pat- 
terns of  WINTER  BONNETS;  Patterns  of  MOURN- 
ING BONNETS,  COLLARS,  and  CUFFS;  TRIM- 
MINGS for  Winter  Wrappings;  FANCY  ARTICLES, 
&c. ; all  richly  illustrated  aud  carefully  described. 


HOTTENTOTS  SEEN  GATHERING  BUCIIU  LEAVES 

AT  THE 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE, 

FOR 

H.  T.  HELMBOLD,  Druggist, 

594  BROADWAY,  New  York. 

gsf  Beware  of  Counterfeits . 


The  same  Number  of  HARPER’S  BAZAR  con- 
tains a beautiful  Illustration  of  a Scene  in  Brittany, 
entitled 

BEFORE  LEAVING  FOR  THE  WAR ; 

a page  of  capital  Hnmorons  Illustrations ; Prof.  D® 
Milus’s  thrilling  Illustrated  Story,  “THE  CRYPTO- 
GRAM and  a great  variety  of  brilliant 

SHORT  STORIES,  POEMS,  EDITORIALS, 
PERSONALS,  MISCELLANY,  &c. 


Price  TEN  CENTS.  Sold 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

“I  have  used  one  of  Wheeler  & Wilson's 
Sewing  Machines  (No.  2762)  nearly  fourteen 
years,  making  cloaks  for  the  last  eleven  years, 
and  doing  all  other  kinds  of  sewing,  down  to 
book  muslin.  It  is  now  in  perfect  order,  has 
never  had  any  repairs,  and  I have  not  broken  a 
needle  since  I can  remember.  I appreciate  my 
machine  more  and  more  every  day,  and  would 
not  exchange  it  for  any  machine  that  I know.  ” — 
M.  Budlong,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Something  urgently  needed  by  every  body.  Call 
and  examine,  or  12  Samples  sent  'postage  paid)  for 
Fifty  Cents  that  retail  easily  for  Ten  Dollars. 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  181  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


The  Bh renologlcal  Journal  is 

a First-Class  Family  Magazine,  devoted  to  Phrenol- 
ogy, Ethnology,  Physiology,  and  Education.  $3  00. 
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The  Christian  Union , edited 

by  Hf.nby  Wahd  Beecher,  $3  00  a year;  the  “ Jour- 
nal," S3  00;  “The  Doctor,"  $5  00,  and  “Marshall’s 
Engraving  of  Washington,"  $5  00,  will  all  be  sent  to 
new  subscribers  for  $5  00.  20  cents  extra  for  mailing. 
Send  at  once  to  S.  R.  Wem.s,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— Either  of  Harper’s,  with  the  Journal  and 
Chromo,  for  $6  00,  or  with  all  the  above  for  $8  00. 


WILL  SEW  EVERY  THING  NEEDED  IN  A 


asm  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  ..... 

SAPOLIO, 

Wn  For  General 

Household  purposes 
IS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  THAN  SOAP. 


FAMILY,  FROM  THE  HEAVIEST  TO  THE 


VAST  QUANTITIES  OF  IVORY 
DESTROYED. 

Thousands  of  teeth  that  might  last  a lifetime 
are  lost  every  year,  simply  because  the  parties 
concerned  either  forget  or  do  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that  Sozodont,  duly  applied,  renders  the 
dental  substance  proof  against  decay. 


LIGHTEST  FABRIC.  IT  DOES  MORE  WORK, 


AND  MORE  KINDS  OF  WORK,  THAN  ANY 


OTHER  MACHINE. 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS 


Accidents  will  occur  even  in  the  best  regu- 
lated families,  and  “ Spalding's  Glue"  should  be 
kept  handy. — [CWn.] 


TERMS  FOR  1871, 


Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year  ....  $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year  ...  . 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year  ...  . 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s  Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year, 
$10  00 ; or  any  two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or  Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every 
Ctkb  of  Five  Subscribers  at  $ 4 00  each,  in  one  remittance ; or,  Six  Copies  for  $20  00,  without 
extra  copy. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS. 

F.  E.  SHIRE  & CO. 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

N.  W.  COR.  FOURTH  & VINE  STREETS, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

New  York  Depot,  . . 18  Dey  St. 


BEETHOVEN. 

“Messrs.  Prang  & Co.  have  published  a 
ehromo  portrait  of  Beethoven,  in  two  sizes, 
which  is  meeting  with  favor  among  musical  and 
music-loving  people.” — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


A Youth’s  Publication. — For  nearly  half 
a century  the  Youth’s  Companion , of  Boston,  has 
been  published.  It  was  started  in  1827,  and  is 
to-day  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  vigorous 
papers  with  which  we  are  acquainted. — [Cowl] 


[For  particulars  for  Remitting  Moneys,  Postage,  &c.,  see  next  page.] 


Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


PRONOUNCED 


Extract  of  a letter  from 
a Medical  Gentleman 
at  Madras  to  his 
Brother  at  Worcester, 
May,  1861  s 
“Tell  Lea*  Perrins 
that  their  Sauce  is 
highly  esteemed  in 
India,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most 
wholesome  Sauce 
that  is  made.” 


LOW  PRICES— NO  RISK-FULL  GUARANTEE. 

For  Price-List  of  Genuiue  Waltham  Watches, 
which  can  be  sent  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, write  to  Howarh  A Co.,  785  Broadway,  New  York, 
stating  yon  saw  this  in  Harper's  Weekly.— [Com.] 


tigT  Harper’s  Magazine,  besides  being  profusely  illustrated,  contains  nearly 
Double  the  Amount  of  Matter  furnished  in  either  The  Galaxy , The  Atlantic , 
Lippincott,  or  Scribner.  It  exceeds  in  about  the  same  rat.o  any  English  Magazine 
of  the  same  general  class,  such  as  Blackwood , Fraser,  Macmillan,  Temple  Bar, 
Belgravia,  or  The  Cornhill. 

Hgr  Persons  desiring  to  renew  their  Subscriptions  to  Harper’s  Periodicals 
will  much  oblige  the  Publishers  by  sending  in  their  Names  as  early  as  convenient 
before  the  Expiration  of  their  present  Subscriptions.  ill  obviate  the  delay 

attendant  upon  re-entering  names  and  mailing  back  Numbers. 

tigr  New  Subscribers  will  be  supplied  with  either  Harper’s  Magazine,  Har- 
per’s Weekly,  or  Harper’s  Bazar,  from  the  present  time  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1871,  for  Four  Dollars. 

, jNkw  York,  Oct.  22,  1870. 


CONNOISSEURS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


and  applicable  to 

EVERY  VARIETY 


TIN-  PREVENTS  POISONING  from 
X Lead  water,  and  costs  but  little  more 
LINED  than  Lead  Pipe.  It  is  stronger,  more  dura- 
ble, as  flexible,  and  as  easily  soldered.  Cir- 
LEAD  cnlars  and  sample  of  pipe  sent  by  mail  free. 

Address  THE  COLWELLS,  SIIAW,  & 
PIPE  WILLARD  MEG.  CO.,  213  Centre  St.,  N.Y. 


At  the  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Dinner,  and  Supper 
Table,  it  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  and  zest  to 
Soups,  Fish,  Hot  or  Cold  Joints,  Fowl,  Game,  &c. 

The  universal  demand  and  excellence  has  led  to 
many  imitations  of  LEA  & PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

JOHN  JDPNCAN’S  SONS, 

1 lint  Ail  si.  fi  eSJ  Li£;  jjb  South  William  ft.  ee  t, 


1 lmlc4  Square  and  80l  South  William  £ 


November  12,  1870.] 
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To  the  Ladies  of  the  United  States. 

Call  for  the  WRIGHT  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S 

ALPACA  BRAIDS 

in  the  following  Celebrated  Brands,  and  use  no  other. 
Stearns’  Gold  Band— warranted  full  6 yards. 

Stearns’  XXX-in  Nos.  29, 49,  63,  65,  69, 73, 81,  and  85. 

The  Finest  and  Best  ever  Made  in  this  Country. 
Wright  Mfg.  Co.’s  Best  Crown  Alpaca— 6 yards. 

» “ “ Oriental  Alpaca—  “ 

«•  “ « Popular  Nos. 29, 49, 53, 69, 73, 81,and  65. 

*.  «*  “ Mixed  and  Fancy  Plaid  Braids. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  who  keep  the  Best  Quality. 

A.  W.  STEARNS,  Treasurer, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 

YOU  WANT  XT! 

THE  TOLEDO  BLADE  is  the  best  family 
newspaper  published  any  where.  Parson  Nabby’s 
great  story,  “Paul  Denman:  a Tale  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion," just  commenced,  and  will  be  concluded  this 
year.  Terms— 82  00  a year;  5 copies,  $1  75  each; 
10  copies,  $1  50  each.  Tiiree  months  (which  will 
include  all  of  Nasby’s  story),  50  cents;  live  copies, 
$2  50;  ten  copies,  $4  00,  and  an  extra  copy  to- 
getter  up  of  club.  Specimen  copies  sent  free.  Send 
for  one,  and  give  us  the  addresses  of  a dozen  or  so  of 
your  friends,  at  different  Post-Offices,  to  whom  we 
will  send  free  specimen  copies.  Address 

MILLER,  LOCKE,  & CO., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

To  Consumptives. 

The  advertiser,  having  been  permanently  cured  of 
that  dread  disease,  Consumption,  bv  a simple  remedy, 
is  anxious  to  make  known  to  his  fellow-sufferers  the 
means  of  cure.  To  all  who  desire  it,  he  will  send  a 
copy  of  the  prescription  used  (free  of  charge),  with  the 
directions  for  preparing  and  using  the  same,  which 
they  will  find  a sure  Cork  for  Consumption,  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  &c. 

Parties  wishing  the  prescription  will  please  address 
Rev.  EDWARD  A.  WILSON, 

165  South  Second  Street,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y. 

SLEEP  — Peaceful,  Calm  — SLEEP. 

CHLOR  ALINE. 

Indorsed  by  the  best  medical  minds  of  Europe  and 
America  as  the  only  harmless  substitute  for  Opium, 
Morphine,  Laudanum,  and  all  other  poisonous  narcot- 
ics used  for  producing  sleep.  Price  50  cents  and  $1 
per  bottle.  Send  for  Circular  containing  medical  in- 
dorsements. T.  DE  WITT  HAVANA,  Proprietor, 

81  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 


men-books  of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  Ac..  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

Irtfl  A A()  SOLD. — Magic.  Photographs.  Wonder- 
llMJ.UUU  ful  and  curious.  They  please  every  body. 
25  cents  a package ; 5 packages,  $1.  W.  C.  WEMYSS, 
3 Astor  Place,  N^  Y.  The  Library  of  Love , 50  cents. 


50,000  Boys  and  Girls 

Wanted,  one  in  every  neighborhood,  to  act  as  agent 
for  our  Bright  Bide,  Juvenile  Books,  Pictures,  and  other 
novel  and  useful  articles.  Good  pay  in  cash,  and  per- 
manent employment  for  leisure  hours. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 

“$500  PER  WEEK 

Can  be  made  by  parties  who  are  wide-awake,  without 
interfering  with  other  business.  Address  JAMES 
ROOD  Ac  CO.,  636  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS ! READ  THIsT^ 


V V Of  830  per  Week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  onr  new  and  wonderful  iuven- 
tions.  Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

"IVAEN  and  WOMEN  wanted  to  sell  our  New 
iyi  Books— Dr.  Hall’s  “Guide  Board."  “ How 
" omen  can  Make  Money,"  and  other  Illus- 
trated Works.  Send  stamp,  stuting  experience.  D.  E. 
FISK  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. ; MoKINNEY  & MAR- 
TIN,  1306  Chestnut  8t„  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Publishers. 

WTANTED  AGENTS,  at  $95  per  month,  to 
* v sell  my  patent  for  making  Apple-Butter  with- 
out  apples  or  cider.  It  costs  only  seven  cents  a quart, 
and  can  be  made  In  thirty  minutes.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample,  particulars,  and  to  insure  emplovment.  Ad- 
dress G.  GEIIR,  Shermansdale,  Pa, 

A NDREW  M.  BLAKE,  Canton,  Ohio', "wants 
xi  AGENTS  to  sell  his  $1  Patent  Chair  Springs  and 
Chimney  Cleaner.  Send  for  Circulars. 


^ Samples  free.  C.  WT  DENNIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“One  seldom  finds  a more  entertaining  book.” 

MACGREGOR’S 

Rob  Roy  on^the  Jordan, 

The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  Nile,  Red  Sea,  and 
Gennesareth,  &c.  A Canoe  Cruise  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus. 
By  J.  Macgregor,  M.A.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

is  a canoe  in  which  Mr-  Macgregor 
,“fPadd  .ei!  his  way  over  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  many 
thrnn’  m_whlch.  n few  months  ago,  he  journeyed 
tj*  ou/tl  ,he  Suez  Canal  and  followed  the  course  of 
Httie  vria“i’  by  rea8°.n  of  the  HSht  draught  of  his 
visi,pHKSp  penetrating  to  spots  heretofore  never 
as  ltfrhH  y Eu™PefU1?-  Mr.  Macgregor  wields  the  pen 
In  a l»  ,y  ??  thp,  paddle,  and  narrates  his  adventures 
p0 a style  that  does  not  often  weary. -.V.  Y.  Evening 

Exceedingly  entertaining.— N.  Y.  Times. 

Published  BY  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MIC 


$9000  of  the  PATRONS’  ri.o/  of  Fourth  Series  now  ready  for  uisiriimiion.  For  a List  of  tin 
Numbers  drawn,  address  THE  WASHINGTON  MEDALLION  PEN  CO.,  11  College  Place,  N.  Y. 


Cut  Paper  Patterns 


HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  frequently  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graved  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  tiik  names  and  direc- 
tions FOR  TUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  EACH 

separate  piece  or  the  pattern,  so  as  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready : 
WATTEAU- C AS AQUE  WALKING  SUIT  ...No.  K. 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT...  “ 26 

SHORT-BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

POINTED -WAIST  WALKING  SUIT “ 32 

PEASANT -BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 

TRAINED  EVENING  DRESS “ 3S 

TRAINED  STREET  SUIT “ 40 

BLOUSE-WAIST  WALKING  SUIT “ 42 

POLONAISE  WALKING  SUIT “ 44 

HIGH -WAIST  TRAINED  SUIT “ 46 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  aud 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00.  No  patterns  separated  or  exchanged. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


“COMING  TO  THE  PARSON, 

, v A Group  of  Stati 
by  John  Rogers, 
uow  ready  for  di 


A Group  of  Statuary 
by  John  Rogers,  is 
now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Price  $15. 

This  and  other 
groups,  suitable  for 
Wedding  Presents  or 
Ornament,  will  be  de- 
livered, with  all  ex- 
press charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  re- 


compensation.  Send 
^'"3 10  TWt  for  Illustrated  Cata- 

logue  and  Price-List  to 

JOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

A MUSICAL  BOX  for  $2. 

THE  French  great  sensation;  novelty,  cheapness, 
durability;  in  highly  - polished  case,  metallic 
tongues,  brilliant  in  tone,"  of  the  best  construction, 
with  the  most  recent  improvements,  new  pattern. 
Eight  select  airs,  eminently  adapted  for  the  drawing- 
room table.  Guaranteed  of  the  best  workmanship 
and  performance.  Thousands  sold  monthly.  No.  1, 8 
tunes,  $2 ; No.  3,  14  tunes,  $3  ; No.  4,  24  tunes,  $5 ; 
sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  stamp  for 
illustrated  catalogue,  with  list  of  tunes.  Try  none 
other.  Address  WM.  BROOKS  & CO., 
Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  PENS. 

American  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


flowing  with  Wit,  Humor, "Fun,  Poetry,  Sketches,  Ex- 
posures of  Swindling,  &c.,  &c.  8 years  established. 
You  can  secure  a splendid  new  Engraving,  “The 
Pioneers  of  America,”  \%  x 2 feet,  and  the  Paper 
till  1872,  for  onlv  75  cents.  Specimens  for  stamp. 
Address  “STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER,’’ 

Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

IliUKtSilVJ  UUH8EHOLI)  MAGAZINE 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS.  481  Broadwav.  N.  Y„  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first -class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
or  will  take  from  $4  to  $20  monthly  until  paid. 


V 1 1\  LilTil  IY«  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drags.  For  circular,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

BOOK  AGENTS WANTED. 


HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOE  NOVEMBER,  1870. 


THE  HUGUENOTS. 

Illustrations.— Bernard  Palissy.— Massacre  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Mcrindol.— Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis.— Duke  Henry  de  Guise. — The  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine— Jeanne  d’ Albert.  — Admiral  Coligny.  — 
Charles  IX.— Assassination  of  Coligny.— Streets 
of  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day. 

MY  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD. 

THE  CAVE  OF  BELLAMAR. 

Illustrations.  — Asceut  to  the  Cave. —The 
Guardian  of  the  Temple.— Stalagmites.— Capri- 
cious Forms  of  Crystals.— The  Embroidered  Pet- 
ticoat.— Mouth  of  the  Hidden  Gallery.  — Don 
Cosme’s  Lamp.— Aveuue  of  the  Lake.— The  Con- 
fessional. 

PHANTOM  DAYS. 

DOWN  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Illustrations.— The  Pilot.— The  Parting  Song. 
— A Crevasse  on  the  Mississippi. — Bride  aud  Bride- 
groom.—Playing  Poker.— A Night  Lauding. 

THE  NEGATIVE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Illustrations. — Light  and  Dark  Spots  of  the 
Object.— Diagram.— Image  reversed  in  Position.— 
Negative.  — Positive.— Winter  Scene:  the  Posi- 
tive.— Winter  Scene : the  Negative. 

MY  DISTINGUISHED  FRIEND  SELTSAM. 

LIFE  IN  BRITTANY.— I.  A Week  at  Nantes. 

CHOOSE. 

A PILOT’S  WIFE. 

Illustrations.— Head-Piece.— “ Say  that  again, 
Sady,"  said  he. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. -XII.  Frederick  at 
Sans  Socoi. 

Illustrations.—1 The  New  Palace  at  Potsdam.— 
Saus  Sonci.— Frederick  and  Linseubarth.— Tour- 
nament at  Berlin  in  Honor  of  Frederick. 

DAWN  ON  THE  HEIGHTS. 

ANNE  FURNESS.  By  the  Author  or  “Mabel’s 
Progress,"  “Veronica,"  &c. 

THE  SACRED  FLORA.— (Part  IT.) 

A SIGH. 

ANTEROS.  By  the  Author  of  “ Guy  Livingstone, ’’ 

AN  OCTOBER  IDYL. 

T1IE  ROCK  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOR.  By 
the  Author  of  “On  tiie  Heights.”— {Part  I.) 

LITERARY  FORGERIES.— (Concluded.) 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD 

EDITOR’S  SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 


HARPER’S  PERIODiCMS. 

THE  PERIODICALS  WHICH  THE  HARPERS 
PUBLISH  ARE  ALMOST  IDEALLY  WELL 
EDITED.  — The  Nation,  X.  Y. 


dneements  to  persons  of  either  sex  who  will  canvass 
for  the  sale  of  books  by  subscription  as  will  make  it 
more  lucrative  than  almost  any  occupation  now  open 
to  intelligent,  energetic,  and  persevering  effort.  The 
works  he  is  now  selling  through  Agents  are  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit.  Ministers,  students,  teachers, 
and  every  one  may  feel  that  they  are  spreading  truth 
while  engaged  in  their  circulation.  Let  all  who  are 
desirous  of  such  employment  apply  soon,  as  territory 
is  being  rapidly  taken.  For  particulars,  address 
AVERY  BILL, 

Care  of  Harper  & Brothers, 
331  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

A WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a new  business. 

Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


TERMS  for  HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  WEEKLY,  aud 
BAZAR. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  aud  H ahprk’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

The  Postage  witbiu  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly.  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  lie 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $500 ; Half  Page, 
$250  : Quarter  Page,  $150— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $3  00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper’s  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

PER  MONTH  to  Agents.  15  entirely 
new  articles,  staple  as  flour.  Samples  free. 
C.  M.  LININGTON,  88  South  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 


’ pies  sent  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


OA  DA  Y.— Business  entirely  new.  Circulars  Pee. 
Address  J.  C.  RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  j 


Valuable  New  Books, 

PUBLISHED  liY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

AX  IXDEX  to  HARPER'S  XEW  MOXTHLY  MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes  I.  to  XL. : from  June,  1850,  [to 
May,  1870.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
AND  TARIFF  LA  W (passed  July  13, 1870),  togeth- 
er with  the  Act  imposing  Taxes  on  Distilled  Spirits 
and  Tobacco,  and  for  other  purposes  (approvedJuly 
20, 1868),  and  such  other  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  rc- 
lntiugto  Internal  Revenue  as  are  now  in  effect ; 
with  Tables  of  Taxes,  a copious  Analytical  Index, 
and  full  Sectional  Notes.  Compiled  by  Horace  E. 
Dresser.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

LITERARY  SELECTIONS  for  the  Students  of  the 
Normal  College  for  Young  Ladies,  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Priuted  by  Authority  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

WILLSON'S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER: 
on  the  Original  Plan  of  the  School  and  Family  Se- 
ries ; embracing,  iu  brief,  the  Principles  of  Rhetoric, 
Criticism,  Eloquence,  aud  Oratory,  as  applied  to  both 
Prose  .and  Poetry.  The  whole’ adapted  to  Elocu- 
tionary Instruction.  By  Marciub  Willson.  12mo, 
$1 40.  _ 

FRENCH'S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC;  combining 
a Complete  System  of  Rapid  Computations,  with 
Correct  Logic  of  the  Solutions  of  Problems  ami  the 
Analyses  of  Processes.  By  Joun  H.  Frenou,  LL.D. 
12mo,  50  cents.  

HARPER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the 
Year  1870.  By  David  B.  Soott.  Maps  and  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  $1  50. 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR.  A Cora- 
parative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  ; 
in  which  its  Forms  are  Illustrated  by  those  of  the 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Old  Saxou,  Old 
Friesic,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High -German.  By 
Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafayette  Col- 
lege: Author  of  “Method  of  Philological  Study  of 
the  English  Language,”  “A  Parser  and  Analyzer 
for  Beginners,”  “ An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,"  &c. 
Svo,  Cloth,  $2  50.  _ 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON  READER;  with  Philo- 
logical Notes,  a Brief  Grammar,  and  a Vocabulary. 
By  Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  anil  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafayette 
College,  and  Author  of  “ A Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,"  &c.,  &c.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$160.  _ 

CHARLES  DICKENS:  The  Story  of  his  Life.  By 
the  Author  of  “ The  Life  of  Thackeray."  Portraits 
taken  at  various  times,  and  Views  of  his  Residences. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents.  _ 

DICKENS'S  SPEECHES,  LETTERS,  and  SA  YIXGS. 
Speeches,  Letters,  and  Sayings  of  Charles  Dickens. 
To  which  is  added  a Sketch  of  the  Author  by  George 
Augustus  Sala,  aud  Dean  Stanley’s  Sermon.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

TfT  The  tiro  above  works,  bound  in  One  Volume,  Svo, 
Cloth,  $1  60.  _ 

THE  GENIAL  SHOWMAN.  Being  Reminiscences 
of  the  Life  of  Artemus  Ward,  and  Pictures  of  a 
Showman’s  Career  in  the  Western  World.  By  Ed- 
ward P.  Kingston.  Two  Illustrations.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 75  cents. 

ROBERTSON'S  LIFE,  LETTERS,  Ac.  Life,  Letters, 
Lectures  on  Corinthians,  and  Addresses  of  Fred- 
erick W.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton.  1847-1853.  With  Portrait  oh 
Steel.  Complete  In  One  Volume.  840  pages,  large 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50;  Half  Calf,  $3  25. 

ROBERTSON'S  SERMONS.  Sermons  preached  at 
Brighton  by  the  late  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Robert- 
son, the  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel.  New  Edi- 
tion. With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  838  pages,  large  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50 ; Half 
Calf,  $3  25. 


Fresh  Novels, 

FUBLISUKD  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

WHICH  IS  THE  HEROINE  f By  Nina  Cole.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents.  

THE  VIVIAN  ROMANCE.  By  Mortimer  Collins. 
Svo,  Paper,  50  cents.  

ESTELLE  RUSSELL.  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Pri- 
vate Life  of  Galileo.”  8vo,  Paper,  76  cents. 

THE  HEIR  EXPECT  A NT.  By  the  Author  of  “Rav- 
mood's  Heroine,”  “ Kathleen,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents.  

A DANGEROUS  GUEST.  By  the  Author  of  “Gil- 
bert Rngge,”  “A  First  Friendship,”  &c.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents.  

TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD.  By  the  Author  of 
“Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.”  New  Edition.  With 
Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  8vo,  Paper,  75 
cents.  (Uniform  ivith  “ Tom  Brown's  School  bays.'') 

JW  “ Tom  Brown's  School  Days  " and  “ Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford,"  Complete  in  One  Volume,  Svo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE  NEW  TIMOTHY.  By  Wm.  M.  Baker,  Author 
of  “ Inside : a Chronicle  of  Secession,"  &c.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50.  _ 

CHARLES  READE'S  NOVELS,  COMPLETE.  Har 
per's  Library  Edition.  Complete  iu  3 Vole.,  8vo, 
Green  Morocco  Cloth,  $6  50  per  set. 

Hard  Cash. — Griffith  Gaunt.— It  is  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend.—Ijove  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long.— Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place.— Foul  Play  .—  White  Lies.— Peg  Wof- 
fington, Christie  Johnstone,  and  Other  Stories. — The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

W.  M.  THACKER  A Y'S  NOVELS,  COMPLETE.  Har- 
per’s Library  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Au- 
thor. Complete  in  3 Vole.,  8vo,  Green  Morocco 
Cloth,  $6  50  per  set. 

Vanity  Fair. — Pendennis.—The  Virginians. — The 
Neweomes. — The  Adventures  of  Philip. — Henry  Es- 
mond.—Level  the  Widower. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  ETON.  By  an  Etonian. 
With  Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  8vo,  Paper, 
50  ceuts. 

i/FRsmf  OF  MICHIGAN 


F.  SCHLEIFER  & CO.'S 

PURE  CALIFORNIA 

BRANDY. 


^kYEAST, 

? PowdeH  - 

Try  it,soldbyqrocers. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


Hi  VANS’  EVANS’EVANS’EVANS’  EVANS’ 
PRICES  EVANS’EVANS’EVANS’  PRICES 
FOR  EVANS’EVANS’EVANS’  FOR 

THE  EVANS’EVANS’EVANS’  THE 

“BEST”  EVANS’  “BEST” 

“MADE”  EVANS’  “MADE” 

FALL  EVANS’  FALL 

AND  EVANS’EVANS’  AND 

WINTER  EVANS’EVANS’  WINTER 

CLOTHING  EVANS’EVANS’  CLOTHING 

CLOTHING  EVANS’EVANS’  CLOTHING 

CLOTHING  EVANS’  CLOTHING 

CLOTHING  EVANS’  CLOTHING 

CLOTHING  EVANS’  CLOTHING 

CLOTHING  EVANS’EVANS’EVANS’  CLOTHING 
IN  EVANS’EVANS'EVANS’  IN 

NEW  EVANS’EVANS’EVANS’  NEW 

YORK.  EVANS’EVANS’EVANS’  YORK. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


GLEASON’S  Noiseless  Argand  Gas  Burners;  also, 
a Kerosene  Argaud  Burner,  giving  the  finest  ar- 
tificial lights  in  the  world.  Still  as  daylight.  Circulars 
free.  Agents  wanted.  135  Mercer  St.,  New  York. 


CARTWRIGHT  & WARNERS 

PATENT  MERINO 
UNDER-VESTS, 
DRAWERS, 


OVERCOATS 

$10.  $13.  $13  50.  $15.  $16.  $18.  $20.  $22.  $23.  $2T.  $2S. 

REEFING  JACKETS 

$6  00.  $T  00.  $8  00.  $10  00.  $15  00.  $18  00.  $22  00. 

WINTER  SUITS 

$14  00.  $16  50.  $18  00.  $21  00.  $23  00.  $25.  $27.  $30. 

PANTS 

Fashionable  Stripes  $6  50.  $7.  $7  50.  $8.  $8  50.  $9.  $9  50. 
In  Fancy  Cassinieres,  Doeskins,  Beavers,  &c.,  in 
GREAT  VARIETY. 


AND 


PRICES  THAT  BEAT  THE  MARKET 
Prices  that  beat  the  Market 
At  EVANS’ CLOTHING  WAREHOUSE, 
GG  and  68  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


A LARGE  VARIETY  OF  NEW  GOODS, 


EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Union  Adams  & Co 

No.  637  Broadway. 


PICKETT’S  MEW. 

A.  Fragment  of’  War  History. 

By  COL.  WALTER  HARRISON.  Illustrated  with  a 
Portrait  of  Geueral  Piokktt.  1 Vol.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $2. 

“ Col.  Harrison’s  book  is  interesting  as  coming  from 
a Southern  hand.  We  are  curious  to  learn  the  expe- 
riences of  those  who  fought  against  us,  and  to  note  the 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  Southern  writers  will  deal  with 
war  topics.  The  author  is,  we  must  say,  very  tm."—The 
Nation.  D VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 

23  Murray  St.  and  27  Warren  St. 

V Copies  sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


MELANCHOLY  REDUCTION  OF  THE  PARISIANS. 

Customer  (to  his  Tailor ).  “Monsieur,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  alter  those  Panta- 
loons to  my  present  size.  Six  weeks  ago  they  were  too  tight  for  me.  Vive  la  Rdpuhlique 


Established  isr  1S23. 

MEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

Hosiery,  Gloves,  6cc. 

THE  OLDEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  TRADE,  AND  THE 
CHEAPEST! ! 

DRESS  SHIRTS  TO  ORDER 

A SPECIALTY, 

VANDERLIP  & TAYLOR, 

(Late  A.  Rankin  & Co.), 

No.  96  BOWERY,  NEW  YORK. 


rOU  WANT  A COPY  OF 


E.  R.  DURKEE  & CO.’S 

CHALLENGE  SAUCE 


COMIC  ALMANAC  for  1871. 

105  ILLUSTRATIONS  by  THOMAS  NAST. 

4to,  72  pages.  Send  25  cents  for  it  to 
H.  K.  VAN  SICLEN,  Bibliopole,  133  Nassau  St.,  N.Y. 


offer  a large  assortment  of 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 

BEST  AMERICAN  SAUCE, 


MASON  & HAMLIN  ORGANS. 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  ENGLISH. 

For  enriching  Gravies,  and  for  im- 
parting a grateful  relish  and  zest  to 
Roast  Meats,  Steaks,  Cutlets,  Chops. 
Fish,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese,  and  all 
made  dishes. 


ejNew  improvements^ 
ed 

MEDALS’atApARlS 
EXPOSITION,  and 
seventy-five  others. 
Prices,  $50  to  $2000. 
A^new 

____ ready,  and  sent  free. 

' “ **  "'  .. — - Warerooms,  696 

Broadway,  NEW  YORK ; 154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON. 


All  of  their  Best  Manufacture,  of  the  Newest 
Patterns  and  Finish. 


Sold  by  Dealers  In  First-Class 
Groceries  generally. 


502  & 504  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


THE  MoGREGOR  AND  MISSOURI  RIVER  RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY  offer  150,000  acres  of  land  for  sale, 
at  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  in  lots  of  forty  acres  and  upward, 
situated  in  the  counties  of  Howard,  Cerro  Gordo,  Kos- 
suth, Hancock,  Palo  Alto,  Pocahontas,  and  Lyon,  iu 
Northern  Iowa,  on  the  line  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul,  McGregor  aud  Missouri  River,  and  the  Des 
Moines  Valley  Railroads.  SOIL,  rich,  black  loam. 
LANDS,  high,  rolling  prairie,  not  subject  to  overflow. 
WATER  abundant.  TITLE  from  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment. TERMS— 7 per  cent,  per  annum  interest 
and  10  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  principal ; or,  if  the 
purchaser  improves  the  land,  no  payment  for  two 
years  is  required  except  the  taxes.  CLIMATE,  the 
best  in  the  world. 

For  Maps,  Pamphlets,  or  other  information,  apply  to 
O.  E.  PALMER,  Agent. 

Algona,  Kossuth  County,  Iowa. 


“ OUR  POPULAR  SHIRTS,” 

MADE  TO  ORDER  FROM  BEST  MATERIALS, 
AND  WARRANTED  TO  FIT. 

Sent  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  to  any  part  of  the  country, 
at  the  following  rates : 

6 Shirts,  Good  Muslin  and  Linen  Fronts $9  00 

6 “ Better  Muslin  and  Good  Linen 10  50 

6 “ Masonville  Muslin  and  Fine  Linen 12  00 

6 “ WamsuttaMuslin  and  Very  Fine  Linen..  13  50 

6 “ New  York  Mills  and  Better  Linen 15  00 

RICHARD  MEARES, 

GENTS’  FURNISHING  GOODS, 
6tli  Avenue  Ac  19th  St.,  N.  if. 


EACH  SONG  HAS  A PIANO  ACCOM- 
PANIMENT. Price  FIVE  CENTS  each. 
The  whole  Twenty  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  One  Dollar. 

Please  order  by  the  Numbers. 

No.  159.  Good-by,  John. 

177.  Jog  along,  Boys. 

196.  Laugh  while  You  Can. 

100.  Go  it  while  You’re  Young. 
150.  I’ll  Ask  My  Mother. 

209.  I Saw  Esau  Kissing  Kate. 
89.  Nothing  Else  to  Do. 

84.  Bell  goes  Ringing  for  Sarah. 
194.  The  Crulskeen  Law  n. 

132.  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark. 
106.  Never  Mind  the  Rest. 

87.  Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe. 

29.  Up  In  a Balloon. 

39.  The  Flying  Trapeze. 

61.  The  Uancashlre  Lass. 

14.  Little  Maggie  May. 

9.  Champagne  Charlie. 

5.  Not  for  Joseph. 

1.  Captain  Jinks. 

108.  Tommy  Dodd. 

Address  BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher  of  Half-Dime  Music, 

24  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


I have  great  satisfactiou  iu  being  able  to  recommend 
this  Brandy  to  my  medical  brethren  as  a Pure  Wine 
Brand)  , free  from  all  adulterations  and  substitu- 
tions of  other  spirits  or  flavorings.  — CHARLES  T. 
JACKSON,  State  Assayer  for  Massachusetts. 

F.  SCHLEIFER  & CO.,  San  Francisco. 

HENRY  G.  SCHMIDT  & CO.,  38  Beaver  Street, 
New  York,  Sole  Eastern  Agents. 


I THE A- NECTAR 

IS  A PURE 

1 BLACK  TEA 

WITH  THE 

Green  *Tea  Flavor, 

WARRANTED 

TO  SUIT  ALL  TASTES. 


Engines,  Tools,  Machinery,  &c, 

U’OIi  SALE, 


Noiseless, 

Link-Motion, 

Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

^ Challenges  the  world 
j iu  perfection  of  work, 
fi  strength  and  beauty  of 
|j  stitch,  durability  of 
gf  construction,  and  ra- 
§g  pidity  of  motion. 

■ Call  and  examine; 

■ and,  for  agencies  and 
9 circulars,  apply  at 

1 623  BROADWAY, 
“ New  York. 


THE  NOVELTY  IRON  WORKS, 
Foot  of  East  12th  St.,  N.Y. 
Embracing 

ENGINES,  PLANERS,  LATHES, 
SMITHS’  AND  BOILER -MAKERS’  TOOLS, 
And  Machinery  and  Patterns  of  the  most  approved 
kinds,  &c.,  &c.  Also, 

6 HIGH-PRESSURE  ENGINES,  partly  finished ; 

2 STEVENSON’S  PATENT  TURBINE  WATER- 
WHEELS, 60-inch  diameter;  and 
1 MARINE  BEAM  ENGINE,  66-in.  by  10-ft.  stroke. 

JN0  S.  SCHULTZE, 
Receiver  of. the  Novelty  Iron  Works. 
tW~  Send  for  Catalogue. 

New  York,  Oct.  29, 1870. 


PRICED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  MANUALS  on  the 
following  subjects  sent  free : 

Part  1 .—Mathematical  Instruments,  112  pages. 

Part  2.— Optical  Instruments,  54  pages. 

The  following  on  receipt  of  10  cents : 

Part  3. — Maqic  Lanterns  and  Stereoptieons,  88  pages. 
Part  4. — Philosophical  Instruments,  64  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia ; 5 Dey  St.,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  4939. 


lOUBLETHICK 


OOFING, 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

i a i 150  Designs  and  Plans. 

GEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

Publisher,  191  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
f fw  I Ur  Neic-Priced  Catalogue  of  all  books 
■ on  Architecture,  Agriculture,  and 

s Field  Sports,  mailed  free. 


This  Roofing  is  made  of  the  best  all-wool  felt,  dou- 
bled, and  is  prepared  by  saturation  with  a preservative 
compound,  and  all  ready  to  he  put  on  to  flat  or  steep 
roofs  and  cover  with  onr  Quartz  Cement,  thus  making 
a cheap  and  durable  fire  and  weather  proof  roof,  at  an 
expense  of  less  than  $3  50  per  square.  It  can  be  put 
on  by  any  one,  needs  no  special  skill  and  no  warming, 
except  in  cold  weather.  Full  directions  and  samples 
of  the  Double-thick  Roofing,  as  well  as  samples  of 
Patent  Building  Paper,  sent  free  to  any  address,  by 
ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago,  or 

B.  E.  HALE, 

22  Ac  24  Frankfort  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  EMPIRE 

SEWING  MACHINES 

Prove  a perfect  success  1 The  Com- 
pany stands  prepared  to  meet  all 
demands  on  most  desirable  tenns. 
Apply  for  Circulars,  Samples,  &c., 
to  EMPIRE  S.  M.  CO., 

294  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


£ $75  to  $250  per  month, simile. 

— male,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED 
<»  COMMON  - SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  M A- 
teJDCHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck, 
^ quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a most 
^ superior  manner.  Price  only  $16.  Fully  licensed 
I and  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay  $1000 
| for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a stronger,  more 
beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It 
7;  makes  the  “Elastic  Lock  Stitch.”  Every  second 
stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  be 
pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 
= from  $75  to  $250  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a 
PS  commission  from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be 
^ made.  Address  SECOMB  <fe  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  ; 
> Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; St.  Louis,  Mo. ; or  Chicago,  III. 


Magic  lanterns  and 
STEREOPTICONS 

Of  every  description,  and  the  largest  collection  of 
Slides  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  a Catalogue. 
W.  MITCHELL  McALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 
Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is, 
send  for  Price-List,  and  a CluD  form  will  accompany 
it,  with  full  directions,  making  a large  saving  to  con- 
sumers and  remunerative  to  Club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


P0LLAK  & SON, 

Manufacturers  of 

Genuine  MEERSCHAUM  GOODS. 
Ambers,  Repairing  and  Boiling. 
Retail  Store,  27  John  St., 
middle  of  the  block. 

Send  for  Circular. 


f \NTED — AGENTS  ($20  per  day',  to  sell 
1 he  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
“ lock  stitch  " (alike  on  both  sides),  and  ts  fully 
licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  1 See- 
ing Machine  iu  the  market.  Address  JOHN- 
SON, CLARK,  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. : Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; Chicago,  111. ; or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TAXIDERMIST’S  MANUAL. 

U Giving  full  instructions  in  Skinning,  - 


Agents  wanted  ($225  a month)  by 
the  A.HERICAN  KNITTING  MA- 
CHINE CO.  fG»STO|T|  MjSef;,  <f?  8T-  LOUIS,  Mo. 


Insects,  Eggs,  Ac.  Sent  bv  mail) 

LJI"’  ' ‘ repaid,  on  receipt  of  * 1 . Addres  s ' 

S.  H.  Sylvester,  Taxidermist,  Middleboro',  Mass. 


TAMMERING  cured  by  Bates’  Appliances.  For  de- 
scription, address  Simpson  & Co.,  Box  5076,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


.''UV.'.V.'vy 


w 

Mk, 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1870. 


■ SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
.$4,00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1870,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


ute  a dime,  will  take  a chance  in  a lottery,  es- 
pecially when  assailed,  like  the  nice  young  man 
in  the  accompanying  sketch,  with  the  pleasant 
cajoleries  of  charming  young  ladies.  It  is  a 
singular  and  not  very  creditable  fact  that  mere 
misery  is  less  potent  than  many  other  influences 
to  unlock  a cash -box.  All  around  us,  within 
a short  distance  of  our  own  homes,  in  streets 
through  which  we  pass  every  day,  there  are  hun- 


dreds and  thousands  of  our  fellow-beings  pain- 
fully holding  themselves  just  above  the  verge  of 
starvation,  or  sinking  below  it  in  despair.  We 
know  this.  We  know  that  within  a stone’s-throw 
of  our  own  comfortable  homes  there  is  more  mis- 
ery than  many  a hard-fought  battle-field  has  seen. 
And  yet,  partly  from  custom,  and  partly  from  the 
deficiency  in  picturesque  elements,  we  are  less 
moved  by  this  than  by  a single  incident  of  war. 


It  must  be  confessed  that  our  sympathies  are 
sometimes  moved  by  circumstances  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  French 
Zouave,  for  example,  is  a highly  picturesque  fig- 
ure, and  makes  a brilliant  show  in  illustrations 
of  the  war.  Nothing  is  more  effective  than  a 
scene  in  a hospital  or  on  the  field  of  battle,  where 
Sisters  of  Mercy  bend  over  the  dead  and  dying, 
priests  with  the  crucifix  in  hand  listen  to  the 


TAKE  A CHANCE  1 

Whatever  may  be  said,  in  general  terms, 
against  the  morality  of  lotteries,  this  easy  meth- 
od of  raising  money  has  become  a part  of  the 
regular  machinery  of  charitable  fairs,  and  ev- 
ery objection  is  met  with  the  undeniable  state- 
ment that  it  is  both  popular  and  successful. 
Many  a one,  who  otherwise  wrould  not  contrib- 
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last  words  of  confession,  and  groups  or  masses 
of  military  fill  the  other  pafts  of  the  sketch. 
Some  such  picture  rises  before  our  imagination 
when  we  are  asked  to  contribute  to  a fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  wounded.  We  do  well  to  con- 
tribute liberally  for  this  cause ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  should  not  forget  that  a New  York  la- 
boring-man, sick  and  out  of  work,  the  starving 
seamstress,  the  poor  widow  and  her  children, 
and  the  wretched  waifs  of  humanity  that  swarm 
in  our  streets,  may  suffer  as  keenly  as  the  most 
picturesque  gentleman  that  ever  marched  to  glo- 
ry in  baggy  trowsers. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 
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ZW  Persons  desiring  to  Renew  their  Subscription  to 
this  Paper  will  much  oblige  the  Publishers  by  sending  in 
their  names  as  early  as  convenient  bkfobe  the  Expiba- 

TION  OF  TUE1B  PRESENT  SUBSCRIPTION.  ThlS  U'ill  obviate 

the  delay  attendant  upon  re-entering  names  and  mailing 
back  Numbers. 


THE  NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE. 

■ST  With  this  Number  of  the  Weekly  we 
present  our  readers  with  a splendid  Supplement , 
giving  a Bird’s-eye  View  of  the  Lower  Part 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn , and  the  proposed 
Bridge  over  the  East  River. 


A LESSON  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  retirement  of  Secretary  dox  shows  that 
the  present  system  of  the  civil  service  is 
stronger  than  the  President.  At  the  head  of  a 
party  Administration,  he  finds  that  the  condition 
of  party  ascendency,  recognized  by  both  of  the 
great  political  organizations  and  the  accepted 
tradition  of  a generation,  is,  in  Mr.  Marcy’s 
famous  phrase,  that  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils.  General  Cox  is  of  course  not  ignorant 
of  the  immense  force  of  the  system,  and  in  his 
letter  offering  his  resignation  he  suggests  that 
the  President  must  decide  whether  his  Admin- 
istration can  venture  to  provoke  the  hostility 
which  would  spring  from  his  refusal  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  usual  practice.  Since,  then,  it  is  a 
system  strong  enough  to  put  the  best  men  out 
of  office,  it  will  soon  put  honor  itself  out  of  poli- 
tics. And  when  they  are  wholly  gone  it  will  be  a 
little  late  to  reflect  that  the  application  of  the 
simplest  principles  of  ordinary  business  to  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  government 
would  'have  saved  us  from  the  total  w reck  in 
which  we  shall  be  involved. 

When  we  make  party  zeal  the  sole  tenure  of 
office  we  make  every  election  a ferocious  strug- 
gle, literally,  for  life  or  the  means  of  livelihood 
upon  the  part  of  the  officers.  They  therefore 
desert  their  duty  to  influence  the  election. 
The  national  business  remains  undone,  or  is 
turned  off  in  the  hastiest  and  most  slovenly 
manner,  and  the  excitement  of  an  election  be- 
comes a prolonged  fury.  But  the  officers  are 
ill  paid.  They  not  only  know  that  they  will 
lose  their  places  if  the  opposition  comes  in,  but 
that  they  will  be  taxed  heavily  for  the  expenses 
of  the  election,  and  that  they  will  be  turned  out 
for  any  suppliant  who  can  command  stronger 
political  influence.  They  therefore  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.  The  system  incites  them 
to  dishonesty.  It  is  not  honesty,  capacity,  and 
industry,  it  is  party  management  and  large  sub- 
scriptions, that  keep  them  in  office.  It  is  a 
system,  therefore,  under  which  the  offices  of  the 
government  are  really  for  sale.  A subscrip- 
tion-paper, for  instance,  is  passed  through  a 
department — Secretary  Cox’s  or  any  other. 
The  clerks  are  told  that  it  is  “voluntary.” 
Young  Jones,  who  has  a salary  of  a thousand 
dollars  and  a large  family,  feels  and  says  that 
he  can  not  honestly  afford  to  pay,  and  declines. 
Young  Jones  is  consequently  removed  ; and  if 
he  inquires  why,  is  told  that  there  are  twenty 
gentlemen,  just  as  good  party  men  and  just  as 
capable  clerks  as  he,  who  would  gladly  pay 
twice  the  amount  of  the  “voluntary”  subscrip- 
tion which  he  declined.  If  there  is  one  who 
would  pay  ten  times  as  much,  the  office  is  sold 
to  him. 

But  who  should  pay  if  not  those  who  enjoy 
the  party  prizes  ? innocently  asks  some  old  fox. 
But  we  are  not  speaking  of  party  prizes.  We 
are  speaking  of  the  offices  of  the  government 
necessary  to  the  faithful  administration  of  af- 
fairs.* They  are  not  party  prizes,  they  are  pub- 
lic services.  Parties,  indeed,  have  appropriated 
them,  and  degraded  them  to  prizes.  But  the 
question  assumes  the  very  iniquity.  The  al- 
ternative is  simple.  If  the  members  of  a party 
are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  its  success  to 
pay  the  necessary  honest  expenses  of  an  elec- 
tion, their  convictions  are  not  of  a depth  and 
sincerity  which  make  their  ascendency  desira- 
ble. If  they  insist  that  the  office-holders  shall 
pay  the  expenses,  they  put  up  the  civil  service 
at  auction,  and  foster  an  abuse  which  is  fatal 
to  honest  government.  Young  Jones,  who  is 
faithful  and  honest,  and  just  the  officer  whom 
the  country  wants,  says,  sadly,  “I  didn’t  go 
round  with  the  boys  and  treat,  nor  attend  the 
caucuses  and  the  polls,  nor  pay  a political  tax, 
nor  subscribe  ‘voluntarily,’  and  here  I am!” 
Smith,  at  the  next  desk,  says,  “I  couldn’t 
starve,  and  so  I paid  my  assessment  to  save 
my  bread  and  but^asj|  jvwflhi  t{‘v,e  my  purse 


to  a robber  to  save  my  life.”  Jenkins,  at  the 
desk  beyond,  pays  up  and  is  silent.  But  he 
feathers  his  nest  against  the  day  of  wrath. 
Thus  it  is  a pleasing  system,  by  which  every 
fourth  dollar  received  disappears,  and  by  which 
every  man’s  interest  is  to  cheat,  and  not  to  serve, 
the  government. 

“Yes,  it  is  a very  bad  system,  but  you  can’t 
do  any  thing  about  it.”  Not  half  as  bad  as 
slavery,  and  a great  deal  has  been  done  about 
that.  There  never  was  an  evil  yet  which  was 
removed  by  saying  that  nothing  could  be  done 
about  it.  It  is  by  doing  that  the  world  wrarps 
ahead.  When  a ship  goes  ashore,  or  drifts 
among  breakers,  if  the  captain  should  com- 
placently twirl  his  thumbs,  and  remark  that  it 
was  a bad  business,  but  nothing  could  be  done, 
he  might  justly  be  thrown  overboard  as  the 
Jonah  of  the  disaster.  If  absolute  venality  and 
corruption  are  inseparable  from  politics,  then 
the  sooner  decent  men  withdraw  from  them  the 
sooner  they  will  do  their  duty.  But  who  be- 
lieves such  folly?  Who  does  not  know  that 
the  very  system  which  was  finally  established 
by  General  Jackson,  in  pursuance  of  Mabcy’s 
principle,  led  at  last  to  the  utter  overthrow  of 
the  Democratic  party  ? Who  does  not  know 
that  there  is  no  advice  to  the  Republican  party 
so  contemptible  as  that  it  should  imitate  the 
methods  of  its  opponents  ? 

The  fatal  power  and  tendency  of  the  present 
civil  service  system  are  now  apparent.  It  con- 
strains a President  to  sacrifice  the  better  men 
in  his  own  party.  That  sacrifice  is  necessarily 
attended  by  the  disapproval  of  the  best  senti- 
ment of  the  party.  It  tends  to  destroy  that  har- 
mony and  confidence  which  are  indispensable 
to  party  success.  The  Administration,  whose 
purity  of  purpose  we  do  not  doubt,  should  re- 
flect that  the  political  apathy  of  so  many  of 
the  best  men,  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
such  men  throughout  the  country,  arises  from 
the  feeling  that  one  party  is  as  bad  as  another. 
It  is  a feeling  which  we  deprecate  and  do  not 
share,  but  the  reason  of  which  is  mainly  the 
apparent  inability  or  reluctance  of  the  Repub- 
lican Administration  to  cope  with  this  terrible 
evil.  Meanwhile  the  better  portion  of  the 
Democratic  party  feel  that  they  are  justified  in 
not  leaving  their  old  camp  lines  when  the  prac- 
tice of  the  opposition  seems  to  be  little  better. 

President  Grant,  naturally  unfamiliar  with 
politics  and  politicians  and  political  methods, 
is  experimenting,  and,  as  we  believe,  with  per- 
fect honesty.  But  if  he  considers  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Republican  party  and  its  natural 
tendencies,  we  believe  that  he  will  perceive  his 
instinct  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration 
to  have  been  correct,  and  that  it  is  safer  to 
alienate  the  mere  party  managers  than  the  in- 
telligent judgment  of  thoughtful  American  citi- 
zens. 


A FRENCH  APPEAL. 

The  dignified,  pathetic,  and  powerful  appeal 
of  M.  Acgdste  Laugel  to  the  Americans,  and 
to  the  Germans  in  America,  in  behalf  of  his 
country  will  not  be  without  effect.  M.  Laugel 
is  the  friend  and  secretary  of  the  Due  D’Au- 
male,  and  his  wrife  is  an  American.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  honor  and  intelligence, 
who  came  to  us,  full  of  sympathy,  during  our 
war,  and  upon  his  return  published  a work 
marked  by  the  finest  insight  and  clear  judg- 
ment. He  has  been  long  exiled  under  the  em- 
pire, with  so  many  of  the  best  Frenchmen ; but 
the  misfortune  of  his  country  touches  him  so 
deeply  as  to  give  to  his  appeal  an  eloquence 
all  the  more  persuasive  from  the  calm  of  in- 
tense feeling  which  appears  in  its  tone.  He 
begins  by  confessing  the  justice  of  the  German 
indignation  with  “the  unprovoked  and  wicked 
attack  of  the  French  Emperor."  But  as  the 
war  has  now  become  one  of  conquest,  its  char- 
acter is  changed.  Germany  has  no  more  right 
to  dismember  France  than  France  would  have 
had  to  divide  Germany;  and  the  situation 
shows  that  dismemberment  is  no  longer  essen- 
tial to  the  security  of  Germany. 

Has  Germany  a right  to  annex  all  German- 
speaking provinces?  May  she  take  German 
Switzerland  and  German  Russia  ? Would  Eu- 
rope allow'  France  to  claim  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Geneva  ? Alsace,  M.  Laugel  as- 
serts, has  never  been  oppressed  by  France. 
When  Louis  XIV.  persecuted  the  Protestants 
elsewhere  he  spared  Alsace.  The  very  prev- 
alence of  the  German  language  in  the  prov- 
ince is  the  best  proof  that  France  has  not  in- 
terfered with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people.  And  it  is  this  policy  which  has  made 
Alsace  loyal  to  France.  She  became  free,  her 
peasants  became  proprietors,  and  her  soldiers 
became  generals,  while  Germany  was  still  feud- 
al. Germany  can  only  invoke  the  right  of  con- 
quest. She  would  hardly  dare  to  trust  an  ap- 
peal to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces.  Be- 
sides, if  the  annexation  could  be  accomplished, 
M.  Laugel  thinks  that  it  would  not  be  for  the 
advantage  of  Germany.  Alsace  was  a medi- 
ator between  the  countries.  Through  her  Ger- 
man ideas  penetrated  France,  and  French  ideas 
Germany.  To  annex  the  mediating  territory 
is  to  isolate  Fiance  completely,  and  intensify 
the  national  jealousy  and  hostility. 

M.  Laugel  then  turns  to  the  Americans  at 
large,  and  asks  the  voice  of  their  sympathy  for 
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France  in  this  terrible  hour  of  her  humiliation 
and  ruin.  “Now  that  we  are  vanquished,” 
says  this  noble  and  honorable  Frenchman ; 
“ that  our  faults  are  expiated  by  so  many  mis- 
eries ; that  we  look  around  us  in  Europe  and  find 
no  friend ; that  our  armies  are  destroyed ; that 
our  fortresses  are  falling  under  the  guns  of  the 
invader ; that  we  have  rid  ourselves — even  in 
the  face  of  his  advancing  armies — of  the  cor- 
rupting power  which  prepared  our  ruin ; that 
we  are  ready  to  give  up  every  thing  to  our  ene- 
mies except  the  liberty  of  our  fellow-country- 
men ; that  we  accept  ruin,  humiliation,  and 
famine,  and  only  refuse  to  buy  peace  with  the 
free  souls  of  our  faithful  Alsatians — I call  upon 
Americans  to  remember  the  past — to  remember 
Lafayette  and  Rochambeau,  Tocqueville 
and  Gasparin — to  remember  the  Comte  De 
Paris  «.nd  his  brother.  Let  the  voice  of  Amer- 
ica be  heard,  and  that  voice  will  not  be  heard 
in  vain.” 

Such  manly  words  are  refreshing,  for  they 
assure  us  that  there  are  still  thought  and  reason 
in  the  breasts  of  Frenchmen,  of  which  the  lam- 
entable rhetoric  of  Gamretta  and  the  rest 
had  made  us  despair.  Here  is  an  honorable 
acceptance  of  every  thing  but  what  seems  to 
the  writer  a cruel  betrayal  of  part  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  a fatal  dismemberment  of  his  coun- 
try. But  no  appeal  will  now  avail.  Since  the 
address  was  written  Metz  has  fallen,  and  the 
occupation  and  virtual  annexation  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  to  Germany  are  accomplished.  No 
power — not  even  the  United  States — could  con- 
sistently protest,  or  even  demand  that  a vote 
of  the  people  be  taken.  We  have  acquired 
great  territory  without  consulting  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  right  of  possession  by  conquest  is 
admitted  by  international  custom.  France  pays 
the  terrible  penalty  of  the  total  demoralization 
wrought  by  the  empire  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
So  great,  because  so- ignominious,  a fall  no  na- 
tion ever  had.  But  it  is  to  men  like  M.  Lau- 
gel, w'ho  have  not  succumbed  to  the  general 
decay  which  has  overtaken  the  nation,  that 
France  must  look  for  her  resurrection,  not  as  a 
grande  nation , but  as  a great,  free,  self-respect- 
ing people. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  reputation  of  part  of  the  judicial  bench 
in  the  city  of  New  York  has  become  so  tainted 
— it  is  so  notorious  that  there  are  judges  here 
who,  as  the  World  says,  “sell  injustice  for  a 
price” — that  it  is  very  pleasant  to  contemplate 
legal  proceedings  of  the  highest  ability  and  be- 
yond suspicion,  like  those  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  this  district,  upon  occasion  of  the  attempt 
to  impeach  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  to 
secure  honest  elections  for  members  of  Con- 
gress. There  are  hard  necessities  in  every  pro- 
fession, and  it  must  have  been  a little  difficult 
— whatever  the  liberality  of  Tammany  Hall — 
for  two  respectable  lawyers  like  Mr.  Stoughton 
and  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis  to  know 
that  they  appeared  in  the  interest  of  that  vast 
system  of  electoral  fraud  which  is  now  the  most 
threatening  fact  in  our  political  situation.  Their 
cause  was  the  cause  of  repeaters,  ballot-box 
stuffers,  bullies,  and  scoundrels  of  every  de- 
gree. They  denied,  as  was  their  legal  right, 
the  constitutionality  of  a law  which  could  by  no 
possibility  harm  any  man,  and  whose  enforce- 
ment could  only  protect  the  most  precious  po- 
litical right  of  every  citizen.  The  success  of 
their  effort  to  impeach  the  law  would  have 
made  fraud  easier.  Yet,  if  they  thought  it  un- 
constitutional, they  probably  felt  that  they  were 
doing  a professional  duty. 

None  the  less,  however,  must  they  have  re- 
gretted the  hard  necessity  of  professionally  aid- 
ing electoral  frauds,  and  all  the  more  must 
they,  as  good  citizens,  have  rejoiced  that  deep- 
er constitutional  insight  and  greater  profession- 
al ability  than  theirs  enabled  the  court  to  es- 
tablish the  constitutionality  of  the  law  which 
they  disputed,  and  to  baffle  the  designs  of  those 
shameless  corruptionists  of  the  Ring,  whose 
crimes  the  editor  of  the  World  beheld,  and 
who  were,  of  course,  not  the  employers  of 
Messrs.  Stoughton  and  Curtis  in  the  case. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Mr.  Stough- 
ton should  have  allowed  himself  more  than 
once  to  speak  in  a highly  emphatic  and  pointed 
manner  of  the  “ unusual”  and  unprecedented 
course  of  the  Court,  as  if  he  intended  to  convey 
a very  much  stronger  criticism  than  the  word 
itself  justified.  The  Court,  however,  calmly 
corrected  him  in  a tone  and  spirit  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  without  benefit  to  the 
learned  counsel.  It  is  so  easy  for  prosperous 
and  noted  professional  gentlemen  at  the  bar  to 
acquire  an  offensively  dictatorial  manner,  which 
lifts  them  beyond  courtesy  and  propriety,  that 
a tranquil  reproof  is  of  the  utmost  service,  and 
is  undoubtedly  gladly  welcomed  by  them,  as  it 
is  universally  approved  by  the  public. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Woodruff  sustaining 
the  constitutionality  of  the  election  law  is  very 
clear  and  decisive.  It  asserts  that  the  method 
of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  an  elector 
provided  by  the  law  is  not  an  attempt  to  pre- 
scribe his  qualifications,  and  therefore  does  not 
conflict  with  the  constitutional  provision  in  re- 
gard to  qualifications.  The  opinion  affirms, 
secondly,  that  the  clause  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner and  times  of  election  was  inserted  to  secure 


the  honest  and  free  expression  of  the  popular 
will  in  Congress,  which  might  be  defeated  by 
indifference  or  knavery  in  the  States ; and  since 
Congress  could  certainly  enable  all  to  vote  for 
its  members  who  are  entitled  to  vote,  it  may 
equally  prohibit  the  voting  of  those  who  are  not 
entitled ; and  the  fact  that  the  power  has  not 
been  hitherto  exercised  is  no  argument  what- 
ever against  its  existence.  Congress  provides 
in  the  lawr  that  Congressional  elections  shall 
not  be  decided  by  fraudulent  methods  under 
the  guise  of  State  law.  If  it  had  no  authority 
to  make  such  regulations,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  l>o  powerless  against  just 
such  organized  knavery  as  Tammany  Hall. 

The  denunciations  of  this  law  as  “centraliz- 
ing” are  part  of  the  Tammany  tactics,  to  hide 
its  purposes  and  its  unscrupulous  methods  un- 
der an  appeal  to  jealousy  of  the  national  au- 
thority. It  is  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  doc- 
trine of  State  sovereignty  to  the  protection  of 
electoral  corruption  and  fraud,  as  it  was  for- 
merly invoked  to  shield  slavery.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  now,  as  it  has  been  for  a genera- 
tion, a disorganizing  party.  Its  efforts  are  all 
turned  to  foment  suspicion  and  hostility  be- 
tween the  national  and  the  State  authority.  It 
strives  to  depict  the  government  of  all  the  peo- 
ple at  Washington  as  a centralizing  tyranny, 
and  the  minions  of  Tammany  Hall — as  absolute 
a despotism  as  Louis  Napoleon's  empire — de- 
cry Congress  as  despotic ! To  all  this  foolish 
clamor  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  this  case 
is  an  admirable  reply.  It  states  temperately, 
completely,  forcibly,  and  finally  both  the  con- 
stitutionality and  the  reason  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a law  which  aims  to  keep  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  what  the  Consti- 
tution meant  it  to  be,  the  representative  of  the 
people,  and  not  of  any  clique  of  shameless  cor- 
ruptionists in  this  or  in  any  State. 


MONEY  AND  POLITICS. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Mr.  D.  H. 
Mason  was  nominated  for  Senator  at  the  recent 
election,  and  he  declined  the  honor  upon  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  afford  to  take  the  of- 
fice. He  said  that  a Senator  must  spend  half 
of  the  year  in  arduous  public  duty  with  no  ade- 
quate compensation,  and  a man  who  could  do 
this,  he  said,  without  serious  loss,  must  count 
his  labor  of  little  value.  Mr.  Mason  states 
very  pointedly  what  has  become  a grave  con- 
sideration— the  expense  of  taking  office.  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  has  the  reputation  of  great 
shrewdness,  w as  of  opinion  that  the  officers  of 
the  national  government  should  serve  for  no- 
thing. But  experience  since  the  doctor’s  day 
does  not  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  his  judgment. 
A sagacious  politician  estimated  ten  years  ago 
that  the  actual  expense  in  money,  besides  the 
entire  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor  and  conscience, 
for  an  election  as  a representative  in  Congress, 
w as  at  least  the  salary  of  the  first  term.  This 
was  the  calculation  of  a moderate  and  econom- 
ical man,  and  indicated  what  may  be  called  a 
normal  situation  in  a district  where  a nomina- 
tion was  equivalent  to  an  election. 

But  when  an  honest  man  is  nominated  in  a 
doubtful  district  for  a smaller  position,  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  for  instance 
— a position  which  is  not  generally  personally 
agreeable,  and  which  requires  of  an  honest  man 
immense  sacrifices — w'hat  will  he  find  to  be  the 
situation  ? In  the  first  place  he  will  be  assessed 
by  the  local  committee.  Then  he  will  be  ex- 
pected to  subscribe  liberally  to  the  local  clubs. 
Then  he  will  be  waited  upon  by  all  the  target 
and  other  companies.  Then  he  must  pay  for 
the  printing  of  posters  and  circulars,  and  for 
speakers,  and  for  the  incessant  “ cheerful  glass” 
of  friendly  retainers.  He  must  have  a skill- 
ed agent  or  twro,  “practical  politicians,”  who 
“know  all  about  this  thing.”  There  must  be 
music  also  and  banners ; and,  as  the  crisis  ap- 
proaches, every  kind  of  “ usual”  outlay  will  be 
suggested  to  him  by  perfectly  disinterested  gen- 
tlemen, who  really  think  that,  by  a little  care, 
he  can  be  elected.  Meanwhile  the  glamour 
that  touches  the  eyes  of  every  candidate  does 
not  spare  his.  He  is  nominated,  and  he  natu- 
rally wishes  to  make  the  best  fight  he  can ; and 
really,  under  the  circumstances,  it  does  look  to 
him  as  if— this  time — he  might  be  successful! 
What,  then,  are  fifty  dollars  here,  or  a hundred 
there  ? 

If  the  honest  man  is  rich  and  is  elected,  very 
well.  He  will  be  paid  about  a twentieth  part 
of  what  he  has  spent.  If  he  is  poor  and  is  elect- 
ed, and  has  borrowed  the  money  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  must  leave  his  business,  to  be  paid 
some  two  or  three  dollars  a day  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, is  not  his  honesty  exposed  to  a consider- 
able strain?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
an  honest  man,  and  has  spent  five  or  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  secure  the  chance  of  being  paid 
three  dollars  a day  for  a hundred  days,  he  will 
make  the  three  dollars  three  hundred  a day  if 
he  possibly  can.  Thus  the  small  sums  paid  for 
the  public  service,  and  the  enormous  expenses 
to  the  candic  ate  of  a canvass,  allow  only  the  rich 
or  the  dishonest  to  hold  office.  The  pay  of  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  in  New  York,  who 
serves  for  one  year,  is  three  dollars  a day  for  a 
hundred  days.  We  have  heard  a member  open- 
1 ly  asppjtJp]  a ^|iljrpftd ■c^r  that  his  election  cost 
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him  six  thousand  dollars,  which  he  “had  got 
to  get  back,”  and  as  much  more  as  possible. 
There  are  men  who  have  no  business  whatever 
but  politics,  and  who  grow  suddenly  and  enor- 
mously rich.  They  live  in  fine  houses,  and 
are  good-humoredly  regarded  as  “knowing." 
There  are  other  men  who,  with  as  much  hon- 
estv  r forge  or  steal ; and  they  are  sent  as  felons 
to  Sing  Sing.  A rose  smells  so  differently  un- 
der different  names ! 

These  are  very  familiar  facts,  but  they  show 
plainly  that  money  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  politics.  The  office  is  not  regarded 
as  a post  of  the  public  service,  but  it  is  a prize 
for  which  aspirants  must  pay.  To  take  office 
is  not  considered  a patriotic  sacrifice,  a duty 
which  a man  ought,  when  honorably  practicable, 
to  undertake,  but  a chance  at  money-making, 
for  which  he  must  expect  to  pay  a good  price. 
It  is  another  view  of  the  influence  which  is  be- 
coming so  universal  and  imperative  that  good 
citizens  can  no  longer  safely  disregard  it.  But 
for  this  wrong  there  is  no  remedy  but  the  active 
and  constant  interest  of  honest  men  in  the  de- 
tails of  politics.  There  will  then  be  a chance 
for  the  nomination  of  more  candidates  like  Mr. 
Mason,  who  will  break  with  the  traditions,  and 
refuse  to  pay  great  sums  of  money  to  obtain 
positions  which  they  do  not  wish,  but  which  the 
intelligent  and  honest  public  wish  them  to  fill. 
And  if  such  men  feel  with  Mr.  Mason  that  they 
can  not  properly  accept  the  nomination,  we  shall 
begin  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  true  economy  to 
save  money  by  removing  the  temptation  to  steal. 


A STRAW  THAT  SHOWS  THE 
WIND. 

At  a recent  political  meeting  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  at  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  other  gentlemen  were  present  as  speakers, 
a disturbance  began  while  Professor  Langston, 
a colored  citizen,  was  addressing  the  audience, 
which  ended  in  a riot  which  the  police  were 
powerless  to  quell.  Fire-arms  were  freely  used. 
The  next  morning  one  colored  man  was  found 
gashed  and  dead  in  an  alley  near  by,  and 
John  T.  Daniel,  a well-known  white  Repub- 
lican, was  seriously  wounded.  Of  course  no- 
body supposes  that  it  was  the  Republicans  who 
disturbed  their  own  meeting,  and  shot  and  mur- 
dered their  own  friends.  It  was  an  ebullition 
of  the  hatred  and  jealousy  which  still  agitate 
the  public  mind  in  the  late  rebel  region.  And 
what  does  such  an  incident  suggest  ? 

Nothing  is  truer  than  that  trouble  must  for  a 
long  time  be  expected  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
We  have  constantly  insisted  in  these  columns  that 
nothing  was  more  foolish  than  to  suppose  that, 
because  actual  hostilities  in  the  field  were  over, 
all  the  amenities  of  peace  had  returned.  The 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  late  election  said  that  of  course 
there  were  disturbances  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  of  course  they  would  continue.  That  is  the 
undoubted  fact.  Ex-Governor  Orr  says  that 
the  late  rebel  leaders  do  not  co-operate  with  the 
means  of  peace  offered  by  Congress.  Let  ns 
make  no  more  of  the  fact  than  it  will  honestly 
bear,  but  do  not  let  us  assume  that  it  is  not  a 
fact,  and  act  accordingly.  Ostrich  statesman- 
ship is  the  most  intolerable  of  all. 

What  the  late  rebel  States  really  want  more 
than  any  thing  else  is  the  conviction  that  the 
people  of  the  country  have  a steady  policy  in 
regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  political  equality 
and  reconstruction.  If  the  ugly  element  in 
those  States  knows  that  the  government — that 
is,  the  people — is  friendly  to  that  equality,  and 
will  support  it  to  the  last,  and  with  all  its  power, 
that  element  will  become  less  and  less  pernicious 
and  incendiary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  knows 
that  the  government  is  hostile,  and  heartily  hates 
the  political  equality  established  by  reconstruc- 
tion, that  element  will  be  the  dominant  influence 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  endless  agitation 
must  follow.  When  the  Democratic  organs 
feebly  hint  to  their  fellow- partisans  that  the 
party  ought  to  cease  its  open  warfare  upon  the 
political  equality  of  all  citizens,  the  persuasive 
argument  is,  in  substance,  that  if,  under  pretense 
of  acquiescence,  the  party  at  large  could  only 
gain  the  national  control,  then  the  party  in  the 
various  States  might  treat  the  colored  citizens 
as  it  pleased,  and  the  Democratic  central  pow- 
er would  be  sleeping  or  gone  upon  a journey ; 
in  any  case  it  would  not  see  nor  interfere. 

Mr.  Gerrit  Smith,  in  urging  the  colored 
voters  to  support  the  anti-dram-shop  ticket  at 
the  late  election  in  New  York,  said  that  it  was 
“ insulting  as  well  as  nonsensical”  to  tell  them 
that  if  the  Democratic  party  triumphed  the 
freedmen  would  be  re-enslaved  or  disfranchised. 
Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  is  a true  friend  of  the  col- 
ored citizen,  but  is  it  insulting  as  well  as  non- 
sensical to  say  that  if  the  Democratic  party 
could  obtain  national  power, #such  riots  as  that 
at  Norfolk  would  become  very  common ; that 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  voting  and  of  free 
discussion  in  public  would  become  extreme- 
ly difficult  for  the  colored  citizens  ; that  terror 
can  disfranchise  as  well  as  law  ; and  that  while 
slavery  might  not  be  restored,  the  spirit  of 
slavery  would  affect  the  conduct  of  the  ugly 
element  of  which  we  have  spoken  ? Could 
there  fail  to  be  immense  excitement  and  agita- 
tion, a feeliug  of  insecigij^ijif jiapt  of  | 


the  colored  citizens,  and  of  triumph  upon  that 
of  the  worst  classes  of  the  population  ? And 
what  possible  benefit  would  this  be  to  any  hu- 
man being  ? On  the  contrary,  would  it  not  be 
a very  grave  disaster  for  the  whole  country  ? 

When,  therefore,  we  read  the  story  of  such 
a riot  as  that  at  Norfolk,  let  us  reflect  that  if 
such  things  are  to  be  naturally  expected,  as  we 
admit,  even  under  the  Republican  national  as- 
cendency, what  might  be  naturally  expected 
should  the  Democratic  party  come  into  power  ? 


THE  NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN 
BRIDGE. 

The  attempt  to  bridge  a stream  or  estuary, 
like  the  East  River  at  New  York,  of  a breadth 
of  sixteen  hundred  feet  navigable  water,  with  a 
single  span,  is  something  new  in  the  progress  of 
engineering.  This  is  twice  the  span  of  the  Ni- 
agara Suspension-Bridge,  and  four  times  the  lon- 
gest non-suspension  spans  ever  attempted.  The 
height  of  the  proposed  structure  also  is  (practi- 
cally) unprecedented;  that  is,  although  other 
bridges  have  been  built  at  as  great  or  greater 
heights  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  no  other 
bridge  has  ever  been  projected  at  such  an  eleva- 
tion above  the  shores.  A proposal,  by  Telford, 
to  replace  Old  London  Bridge  with  an  iron  arch 
rising  to  a height  of  sixty-five  feet,  or  about 
one-third  the  height  of  the  proposed  East  River 
Bridge,  was  rejected  on  account  of  the  entire- 
ly impracticable  extent  of  the  necessary  ap- 
proaches ! Times  change,  and  so  do  places,  and 
men  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  seem  to  change  with 
both. 

This  bold  and  peculiarly  American  design  is 
not  yet  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  debate ; and 
its  perfect  success,  if  achieved,  will  be  a subject 
of  congratulation,  not  only  to  the  myriads  of  in- 
habitants who  daily  pass  between  the  opposite 
shores  on  business  or  pleasure,  but  also  to  the 
whole  world  of  engineering  and  public  works. 
Yet  the  successive  steps,  as  sure  as  bold,  which 
have  led  up  to  the  solid  position  from  which  Mr. 
Roebling  lifted  his  foot,  in  perfect  assurance,  to 
this  last — to  be  arrested  in  the  very  act  by  his  la- 
mented death — seem  to  have  prepared  the  way 
by  practical  demonstration  for  engaging  in  so  mag- 
nificent an  enterprise  with  little  risk  of  failure 
or  error.  The  only  doubt  seriously  felt — though 
not  shared  at  all  by  the  Roeblings,  father  or 
son — is  in  the  stiffness  of  the  suspended  struc- 
ture against  the  lifting,  twisting,  and  swaying  ef- 
fect of  powerful  winds.  But  as  for  the  lay  pub- 
lic, we,  at  least,  must  be  content  to  abide  the  test 
of  experiment,  and  to  congratulate  the  engineer 
and  ourselves  when  none  can  dispute  the  suc- 
cessful result. 

The  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  proposed  bridge, 
herewith  presented  in  a Supplement,  with  the 
portions  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  more  di- 
rectly connected  by  it,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
harbor,  its  islands,  and  the  neighboring  sea-shore, 
is,  we  believe,  an  unprecedented  piece  of  engrav- 
ing of  the  kind  for  a newspaper,  taking  com- 
prehensiveness and  detail  both  into  considera- 
tion. The  more  familiar  the  reader  is  with  the 
localities  represented,  the  more  striking  will  the 
successful  effect  and  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
artist’s  work  appear.  The  extremely  deep  per- 
spective stretches  across  the  better  half  of  Brook- 
lyn, from  the  bridge  southward  across  Long  Isl- 
and, and  to  the  ocean  horizon,  with  what  might 
be  described  as  a telescopic  view  of  sea-going 
craft,  broken  on  the  right  by  the  Highlands  of 
Neversink,  with  Sandy  Hook  at  their  feet.  With- 
in this  barrier  and  the  hollowed  coast  of  New 
Jersey  lies  the  Lower  Bay,  receding  into  Rari- 
tan Bay  at  the  extreme  right.  Nearer  again,  on 
the  right,  is  seen  the  most  of  Staten  Island — that 
rounded  gem  of  natural  scenery  and  paradise  of 
suburban  elegance,  dotted  with  its  numerous  vil- 
las and  villages.  The  three  small  islands  in  the 
harbor,  nearly  in  a line,  are  (in  their  order  from 
right  to  left)  Halt's,  Bedloe’s,  and  Governor’s  isl- 
ands— each  flying  the  national  ensign  from  its  flag- 
staff, as  a military  station  of  the  United  States. 
The  Narrows  are  seen  between  Staten  Island  and 
Long  Island,  with  Fort  Richmond  on  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  former,  and  Fort  Hamilton 
on  that  of  the  latter  island.  The  small  stone 
work  in  the  Narrows,  near  Fort  Hamilton,  is 
Fort  Lafayette,  sometimes  called,  from  its  shape, 
Fort  Diamond — the  brown-stone  mansion  where- 
in the  more  distinguished  civil  guests  of  the  War 
Department  were  sometimes  entertained  during 
the  rebellion.  The  Quarantine  anchorage  is  faint- 
ly marked  in  the  apparent  centre  of  the  Narrows. 
The  long,  low  point  of  land  beyond  the  Narrows, 
with  the  winding,  ditch-like  channel  that  cuts  it 
off  from  the  main  island  peeping  out  here  and 
there,  is  Coney  Island,  the  products  of  which  are 
pure  gray  sand,  excellent  sea-bathing,  and  in- 
numerable sprees,  with  an  occasional  free  fight. 
The  seeming  inlet  on  the  hither  side  and  left  of 
the  Narrows  is  a glimpse  of  Gowanus  Bay,  from 
the  head  of  which  Go.wanus  Creek  and  Canal  ex- 
tend some  distance  into  the  heart  of  Brooklyn, 
accommodating  the  local  trade  in  fuel,  lumber, 
and  other  coarse  articles.  Before  leaving  the 
City  of  Churches,  this  tallest  spire,  farthest  to  the 
.left  (that  of  “Holy  Trinity”),  marks  for  us  the 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Montague  streets,  the  lat- 
ter leading  to  the  Wall  Street  Ferry ; and  close 
behind  it  may  be  seen  the  City  Hall,  the  County 
Court-house,  the  end  of  Fulton  Street,  and  the 
beginning  of  Fulton  Avenue.  At  this  point, 
thirty  years  ago,  the  writer’s  walks,  which  seem 
like  yesterday’s,  began  to  linger  between  green 
fields  and  old  country  houses  on  either  side  the 
way,  as  far  as  where  broad  Flatbush  Avenue 
(then  Flatbush  road)  forks  off  to  the  right  to  Pros- 
pect Park.  Sraight  on,  up  the  hill,  where  Ful- 
ton Avenue  now  runs,  with  the  then  still  com- 
plete earth-works  of  Washington  Heights — now 
Washington  Park — ou  the  left,  we  wandered  into 
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the  rough  country,  where,  far  beyond  all  other 
signs  of  city  or  suburban  life,  Rev.  Samuel  H. 
Cox,  D.D.,  was  building  his  modest  “Rusurb- 
an” — now  Oxford  Street — about  midway  in  the 
reach  of  the  dense  and  elegant  city ! 

Returning  to  the  artist’s  point  of  view,  in  the 
right-hand  fore-ground — we  suspect  that  is  he 
perched,  at  this  moment,  on  the  chimney  next 
the  border-line  of  the  engraving — we  survey  most 
of  the  first  five  wards  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
covering,  perhaps,  one-twentieth  of  its  built  area, 
and  embracing  in  one  view  specimens  of  the  two 
extremes — of  its  wealth  and  honor  on  the  right 
hand,  and  of  its  misery  and  depravity  on  the  left. 
Most  of  the  portion  to  the  left  of  the  bridge  is  in 
the  Fourth  Ward,  next  in  ill  fame  to  the  Sixth, 
which  adjoins  it  on  the  hither  side.  The  last 
street  running  toward  the  East  River,  on  the  left, 
is  James  Street,  and  the  last  but  one  is  Roose- 
velt Street.  Both  terminate  in  Chatham  Square, 
a corner  of  which  is  seen  in  the  left-hand  comer 
of  the  engraving.  The  triangular  block  between 
them,  cut  off  by  the  broad  diagonal  line  of  the 
New  Bowery,  contains  the  Howard  Mission  near 
its  apex ; and  the  building  which  forms  the  apex 
of  the  adjoining  triangular  IJock,  to  the  left,  be- 
tween New  Bowery  and  James  Street,  is  the  new 
St.  James’s  Mission  (Roman  Catholic).  The 
third  street,  from  left  to  right,  is  Pearl  Street, 
which  bends  off  from  the  direction  of  the  river, 
and  meets  the  bridge  at  right  angles  at  Franklin 
Square,  which  is  crossed  and  partly  concealed  bv 
the  structure.  A little  further  on  are  the  Harpers’ 
Buildings ; that  on  Pearl  Street  marked  by  the 
national  flag,  and  both  by  the  name  of  the  firm, 
which  may  be  made  out  with  a glass  or  a pair 
of  sharp  eyes. 

Next  to  the  artist’s  perch  we  observe  the  old 
Rotunda,  the  small  building  with  a dome,  an  his- 
torical relic,  lately  demolished,  where,  in  the  days 
above  recalled  to  mind,  we  were  wont  to  resort 
for  letters  when  it  was  the  City  Post-office.  Later, 
Catherwood’s  panorama  was  exhibited  there — 
a marvelous  object  in  its  time,  since  eclipsed  by 
Banvard  ami  the  rest.  He  (Catherwood)  it 
was  who  was  afterward  orphaned,  according  to 
some  Editor’s  Easy  Chair  of  the  day,  by  a fire, 
which  left  him  without  a pa-nor-a-ma.  Next  to 
the  Rotunda,  toward  the  right,  is  the  Tax-Receiv- 
er’s Office.  In  the  rear  of  the  latter  building  is 
the  old  Hall  of  Records,  now  called  Department  of 
Finance — once  a building  of  respectable  design, 
but  now,  like  the  Custom-house  (formerly  Mer- 
chants’ Exchange),  and  somewhat  like  the  rock 
ledges  on  unimproved  property  up  town,  its  roof 
has  been  made  a roost  for  an  extensive  shanty. 

It  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  Mr.  Tweed’s 
hennery,  or  a garret  for  rubbish’  and  papers,  or 
a janitor’s  tenement,  for  the  accommodation  of 
naturalized  civic  functionaries  expert  in  voting. 
Next  these  two  buildings,  in  the  right-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  engraving,  are  seen  the  eastern  ends  of 
the  new  Court-house  and  the  old  City  Hall ; the 
former,  which  is  nearest  you,  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable unfinished  building  on  this  or  any  other 
continent,  considering  its  cost,  already  between 
six  and  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  growing ; 
the  latter,  barring  its  contents,  a respectable  and 
honest  relic  of  the  architecture  of  better  days.  Be- 
hind them  all  is  a corner  of  the  City  Hall  Park, 
resting  on  Park  Row,  which  is  gridironed  with  the 
tracks  of  all  the  city  railroads  east  of  Broadway, 
except  the  Second  Avenue  line.  Next  comes 
the  new  Post-office,  as  it  will  be  in  time.  A cor- 
ner of  the  Astor  House  here  peeps  into  the  pic- 
ture, and  next  it  stands  St.  Paul’s  Church.  Mid- 
way down  the  magnificent  street  stands  Trinity 
Church,  looking  down  Wall  Street  upon  the  noble 
dome  of  the  Custom-house,  partly  hidden  by  the 
shanties  before  referred  to,  but  which  have  not  vet 
been  built  all  over  it.  The  large  dirt-heap  at  the 
foot  of  Broadway  is  the  city  dumping-ground, 
formerly  the  Battery,  and  in  old  times  surround- 
ed by  the  most  fashionable  and  aristocratic  man- 
sions of  the  city.  The  next  street  parallel  to 
Broadway,  on  the  left,  is  Nassau ; the  second, 
William;  the  third,  Gold;  the  fourth,  Cliff; 
the  fifth,  Pearl ; the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth, 
indistinctly  seen,  are  Water,  Front,  and  South. 
Crossing  them  all,  and  heading  off  those  west 
(right)  of  Pearl  Street,  the  high  viaduct,  or  land 
approach  of  the  bridge,  gradually  slopes  down  to 
the  level  of  Chatham  Street  at  Printing-house 
Square — so  called  by  the  daily  papers  there  dom- 
iciled, in  the  spirit  of  obsequiousness  to  our  Brit- 
ish prototypes,  of  which  we  exhibit  instances  fre- 
quent enough  justly  to  silence  all  who  would  re- 
buke us  for  the  sin  of  national  pride.  The  build- 
ings of  the  Sun  (old  Tammany  Hall),  of  the 
Tribune , on  the  comer  beyond,  and  of  the  Times, 
fronting  on  the  square,  are  plainly  distinguished. 
Beyond  the  Times,  on  the  further  right-hand 
comer  of  the  same  block  (formerly  the  Brick 
Church  property),  is  the  office  of  the  World, 
on  Park  Row  and  Beekman  Street.  Next  the 
adjacent  corner  of  Beekman  Street  and  Park 
Row  comes  the  Standard,  further  down  the 
same  block  the  Express,  and  finally  the  Herald 
building,  where  Barnum’s  Museum  so  long 
stood,  at  the  jnnction  of  Park  Row  with  Broad- 
way, opposite  St.  Paul’s  Church.  The  Star  is 
at  the  hither  extremity  of  the  square,  and  the 
artist  has  kindly  turned  the  front  of  the  sign  to- 
ward the  rear,  for  the  occasion,  so  as  to  give  us 
a view  of  it. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  enormous  building,  or 
block,  in  which  the  bridge  approach  on  the  New 
York  side  terminates  will  afford  spacious  wait- 
ing-rooms and  promenades  for  passengers,  be- 
sides abundant  room  for  any  possible  number 
of  discharging  and  reloading  cars,  for  throngs 
of  foot-passengers,  and  for  droves  of  vehicles 
and  beasts  of  burden.  The  lucrative  position 
and  great  public  convenience  of  the  stores  above 
the  ground-floor  need  not  be  pointed  out.  Many 
regard  the  heavy  operations  in  real  estate  and  ^ 
building  involved  in  these  land  approaches  as  a ' 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  practicability  of  com- 
pleting the  bridge.  It  is  strange  that  any  one  k 


should  fail  to  pereeive  that  the  privilege  of  ac- 
quiring and  constructing  these  approaches  (now 
mostly  property  of  third  or  fourth  rate  produc- 
tiveness) carries  with  it  one  of  the  most  enor- 
mous speculations  ever  known  in  real  estate,  and 
constitutes  the  one  part  of  the  Bridge  Company’s 
business  to  the  profit  of  which  no  alternative  can 
be  supposed. 

The  total  length  of  the  colossal  structure  be- 
fore us  is  about  a mile  and  one-seventh.  From 
the  entrance  on  Chatham  Street  to  the  tower  at  the 
the  river-side  is  nearly  half  a mile,  or,  accurately, 
2277  feet.  Of  this  part  of  the  structure,  040  feet, 
from  the  tower  to  the  anchor-wall  at  Franklin 
Square,  is  to  be  suspended.  The  remainder,  1337 
feet,  is  to  be  built  up  from  the  ground  in  fire- 
proof warehouses  and  stores,  supporting  the  road- 
way on  their  roofs.  The  streets  will  be  crossed  by 
iron  truss  and  girder  bridges.  The  grade  of  this 
approach,  from  Chatham  Street  to  the  level  qf  the 
bridge  proper,  is  3^%  feet  in  100,  and  the  total 
ascent,  or  height  of  the  bridge  floor  above  the 
floor  of  the  grand  de'pot,  is  100  feet.  The  span 
from  tower  to  tower  is  1600  feet  long  and  80  feet 
wide,  at  an  elevation  of  136  feet  above  high-water. 
The  base  of  each  towe  rmeasures  56  by  134  feet, 
and  the  height  of  each  is  268  above  high-water. 

The  Brooklyn  approach  has  a span  of  940  feet, 
suspended  over  the  roofs  of  the  city,  precisely  like 
that  on  the  New  York  side,  and  a solid  roadway 
on  the  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
837  feet  from  the  anchorage  in  James  Street, 
near  Garrison,  obliquely  to  the  terminus  in  the 
block  bounded  by  Fulton,  Prospect,  Sands,  and 
Washington  streets. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  Indtpcndance  Beige  claims  to  have  intelligence 
from  an  escaped  French  officer,  corroborated  by  a 
paper  printed  in  Metz  when  the  Germans  entered,  that 
the  French  leaders  to  the  last  deceived  the  army  by 
promises  to  cut  their  way  out,  repeated  while  they 
were  actually  treating  for  the  surrender. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Germans  found  in  the  magazines 
and  arsenals  of  the  forts  at  Metz  stores  of  all  kinds, 
including  provisions  sufficient  to  maintain  the  garri- 
son till  March. 

The  Alsatians  captured  at  Metz  and  elsewhere  are  to 
be  kept  separate  from  the  other  prisoners,  as  they  are 
hereafter  to  be  regarded  as  Germans,  and  not  French. 

A deputation  of  two  thousand  representatives  of 
various  political  organizations  in  France  waited  upon 
M.  Gambetta  recently  to  urge  a levee  en  masse,  and  the 
appointment  of  committees  in  the  Departments  to 
hasten  the  uprising.  He  replied  that  the  government 
were  making  every  effort  to  procure  arms  and  muni- 
tions, but  the  people  must  assist  the  government  in 
this,  as  in  other  efforts,  and  must  not  expect  the  gov- 
ernment to  surmount  obstacles  which  they  themselves 
might  remove. 

M.  Thiers  has  been  unsuccessfully  negotiating  with 
Count  Bismarck  for  an  armistice.  At  the  first  inter- 
view, on  the  3d  inst.,  it  was  arranged  that  an  armis- 
tice should  be  concluded  for  twenty  days ; during  this 
interval  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  bring 
food  into  Paris,  and  elections  were  to  be  held  in  all  the 
departments.  M.  Thiers  asked  if  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
would  be  permitted  to  send  deputies  to  the  Assembly. 
Bismarck  at  first  said  no,  but  finally  intimated  that  he 
might  consent  These  conditions  were  not  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  French  authorities  in  Paris,  and  M.  Thiers 
was  directed  to  discontinue  the  negotiations,  and  to 
leave  the  Prussian  head-quarters. 

Some  disturbances  were  recently  fomented  in  Mar- 


Train  as  General-in- 

Chief  of  the  Garde  Rationale. 

A version  of  what  is  called  the  Emperor  Napoleon’s 
pamphlet  on  the  campaign  of  1870  has  been  published. 
The  imperial  plan  of  campaign  was  to  mass  160.00Q 
men  at  Metz,  100,000  at  Strasburg,  and  60,000  at  Cha, 
Ions,  and  to  cross  the  Rhine  near  Haguenau  with  a 
large  force,  so  as  to  divide  Germany,  win  the  first  f real 
battle,  and  secure  the  alliance  of  Austria  and  Ittly  in 
imposing  neutrality  on  the  South  German  states.  The 
defective  military  system  and  delay  in  bringing  up  men 
and  material  frustrated  the  plan,  and  the  Germans,  hav- 
ing had  time  to  bring  their  forces  forward,  outnum- 
bered the  French,  and  put  them  on  the  defensive.  A 
new  plan  was  then  made  necessary,  involving  a retreat 
on  Chalons.  This  the  regency  opposed  as  discourag- 
ing to  the  public.  lie  yielded  nis  convictions,  and 
adopted  M'Mahon’s  plan  of  relieving  Metz,  which  end- 
ed in  catastrophe.  The  author  analyzes  the  battle  of 
Sedan,  and  the  causes  of  the  German  successes,  and 
points  out  many  of  the  defects  in  the  French  army. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

The  Austrian  government  has  decided  not  to  inter- 
fere in  Roman  affairs,  but  suggests  a conference  of 
the  powers  to  adjust  the  guarantees  to  be  offered  to 
the  Pope.  «• 

Among  the  propositions  of  the  Italian  ministry  are 
the  recognition  of  the  Pope  as  the  spiritual  sovereign, 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  army  on  the  Prussian 
plan. 

July  16, 1871,  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  date  of  the 
transfer  of  the  capital  of  Italy  to  Rome. 

A written  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  crown  by  the 
Duke  of  Aosta  was  received  at  Madrid  on  the  3d  inst. 

Another  hurricane  occurred  on  the  island  of  Cuba 
on  the  20th  ult,  doing  much  damage  to  buildings, 
crops,  and  shipping.  No  loss  of  life  is  reported.  Ma- 
tanzas  and  Cardenas  suffered  most  severely.  There 
was  a destructive  gale  at  Key  West,  Florida,  at  the 
same  time. 

Two  filibustering  schooners  from  the  United  States, 
laden  with  arms  and  clothing,  were  recently  captured 
near  Nuevitas,  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 

The  French  authorities  of  Martinique  have  shot 
twenty-five  of  the  leaders  of  the  late  insurrection,  and 
have  one  hundred  others  In  their  power. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  expenditures  of  the  United  States  government 
for  the  month  of  October  amounted  to  $13,798,027  78. 

The  revenue  collections  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1870,  amounted  to  $168,560,107, 
an  increase  of  more  than  $16,600,000  oyer  those  of  the 
preceding  year.  „ 

The  drawing  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Gift  Concert 
lottery,  at  San  Francisco,  took  place  on  the  1st  inst., 
and  was  attended  with  considerable  excitement.  The 
first  prize  of  $100,000  was  drawn  by  ticket  No.  164,077, 
held  by  Mr.  Heilman,  of  this  city. 

The  steamship  Varum,  for  Galveston,  Texas,  found- 
ered during  the  night  of  October  20,  off  Jupiter  Inlet, 
Florida,  and  all  on  board,  except  the  second  mate  and 
four  men,  were  lost-  She  carried  thirty-six  passengers, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Jenkinson,  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons. 

The  poet  Whittier  was  offered  the  nomination  for 
Congress  in  the  Sixth  District  of  Massachusetts,  by  tht 
prohibitionists,  but  declined  it. 

The  official  returns  of  the  South  Carolina  election 
show  that  Republican  members  of  Congress  have  been 
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WASHING  FOR  DIAMONDS  AT  THE  NEW  DIAMOND  FIELDS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


shaded  with  willows  and  other  large  trees,  and 
the  sloping  hills,  except  that  they  consist  of  ba- 
saltic rocks,  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Thames. 
For  two  miles  in  length  both  banks  of  the  Vaal 
are  dotted  over  with  tents  and  wagons,  and  Mr. 
Von  Ronn  reckons  that  the  population  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  could  not  be  far  short  of  4000. 
Since  then  it  has  doubtless  greatly  increased,  as 
people  were  rushing  there  from  all  parts  of  the 
colony. 

The  diggers  gravel  the  floors  of  their  tents 
with  the  refuse  washings  of  the  mines,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  looking  for  diamonds  while  lying 


in  bed.  Several  have  been  found  in  this  way. 
Gambling  and  drinking  prevail  to  some  extent, 
but  on  the  whole  Mr.  V on  Ronn  gives  the  people 
a very  high  character.  They  are  very  civil, 
friendly,  and  obliging,  and  help  each  other  in 
every  way.  Besides  this,  there  are  a large  num- 
ber of  respectable  women  and  children  at  the 
mines,  so  that  the  rowdyism  of  California  and 
Australia  is  not  likely  to  be  reproduced.  “In 
fact,”  says  Mr.  Von  Ronn,  “it  is  a large  and 
enjoyable  picnic,  just  the  thing  for  a Dutchman 
and  his  family,  so  that  those  who  are  compelled 
to  go  away  all  say  they  shall  come  back  again.” 


He  started  from  Rhillipolis  Missionary  Station, 
which  lies  in  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty,  be- 
tween the  Cradock  and  Vaal  rivers,  and  after 
passing  through  Jacobsdaal — a most  miserable 
village  of  about  twenty  houses,  situated  in  a 
w-aterless  desert — entered  some  immense  plains 
stretching  on  every  side  without  any  landmark. 
A few  miles  before  reaching  the  Vaal  River, 
however,  the  landscape  changed,  and  our  travel- 
er entered  a region  of  stony  hills  and  immense 
boulders  of  rock.  He  was  much  pleased  with 
the  first  sight  of  the  lovely  Vaal  River,  which  he 
compares  to  the  Thames  at  Richmond.  It  is 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  DIAMOND 
FIELDS. 

The  diamond  fields  recently  discovered  in 
South  Africa  are  situated  on  the  Vaal  River,  far 
inland,  though  easily  accessible  from  Cape  Town 
by  steamer  to  East  London,  and  thence  by  an 
overland  journey  of  about  300  miles  through  a 
coufltry  where  the  means  of  travel  are  good,  and 
subsistence  obtainable  at  moderate  prices.  A 
letter  written  from  the  mines  by  a Mr.  Von 
Ronn  gives  the  following  interesting  particulars 
of  his  visit  there : 


DIAMOND  MINERS  GAMBLING  AT  NIGHT. 
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PREPARED 

expressly  for  harper’s  weekly. 


a JOURNEY  THROUGH  ICELAND. 


A new  Guide.— An  inveterate  Snuff-taker.— Icelandic 
Snuff -horn. — An  Escape  from  Drowning.— Prepara- 
tions for  ascending  Mount  Hecla — A Hospitable 
Clergyman. 

At  the  village  where  the  incidents  narrated  in 
the  preceding  chapter  occurred  our  traveler  pro- 
cured the  services  of  another  guide,  and  resumed 
his  journey.  He  was  not  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  character  of  his  new  servant, 
who  appeared  to  be  inefficient,  and  who  was  cer- 
tainly slow  and  stupid.  Among  other  disagree- 
able personal  traits  he  was  an  inveterate  snuff- 
taker,  and  constantly  inhaled  the  titillating  dust, 
after#the  Icelandic  "fashion,  from  a receptacle 
somewhat  like  a powder-horn.  It  requires  the 
use  of  two  hands  to  manage  an  ordinary  snuff- 
box, and  this  on  horseback  is  not  very  conven- 
ient. So  the  Iceland  peasants  have  adopted 
another  contrivance,  consisting  of  a kind  of  horn, 


VOLCANIC  DUST. 


inhaling  vigorously,  performs  the  operation  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  traveler  met  with  some  accidents  charac- 
teristic of  the  coun- 

try  as  he  went  on.— 

UHHHHS  One 


tion  bordering  on  frenzy  by  his  mishap,  and  he 
whipped  the  horses  and  drove  on  at  the  utmost 
speed  he  could  attain  to  the  next  hamlet,  hoping 
that  the  excitement  and  the  exercise  would  pre- 
vent him  from  taking  cold.  The  name  of  the 
hamlet  was  Thyorsaholt,  a little  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Thyorsa,  flowing  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Hecla.  Here  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  hospitality,  and  made  the  recipient 
of  the  utmost  kindness  and  attention  by  the 
whole  family.  They  put  him  into  the  best  room, 
brought  out  the  ancient  sacred  family  chair  for 
him,  and  all  together  began  to  remove  his  wet 
clothes  and  dry  him  with  towels,  the  young  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes 
taking  part  in  these 

attentions  with  an 

innocent  simplicity  1 

and  assiduity  by 

which  the  object  of  ( v 

them  ".i"  much  im-  f it 

pressed.  When  he 

was  dry,  and  fresh  * 

clothes  had  been 
put  upon  him,  they 
brought  him  such 
refreshments  as 
their  cabin  afford- 
ed. Among  these 
was  a cup  of  coffee 
containing  in  the  saucer  the  single  lump  of 
sugar  which  comprised  the  whole  family  store 
of  that  article,  and  which  had  long  been  pre- 
served for  some  great  occasion  of  hospitality. 
The  traveler  found  that  he  could  not  decline 
using  this  precious  delicacy  without  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  his  hosts,  hut  he  took  care 
to  replace  it  secretly  from  his  own  stores  be- 
fore he  left  the  cottage.  He  was  so  much  im- 
pressed by  the  devoted  attentions  which  he  re- 
ceived from  this  family  that  he  says,  on  leaving 
them,  that  though  the  Icelanders  have  not  much 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  though  what  they  have 
is  poor  and  thin,  he  really  believes  they  would 
open  their  veins  and  shed  every  drop  of  it,  if  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  relieve  the  distress 


of  any  chance  guest  that  should  come  among 
them. 

After  spending  a day  or  two  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  hospitality  of  this  kind-hearted  family,  and 
completing  in  the  mean  time  his  preparations  for 
ascending  the  mountain,  M.  Nougaret  announced 
his  determination  to  depart.  They  all  urged  him 
to  remain  longer,  especially  as  there  was  a heavy 
gale  of  wind  blowing,  by  which  the  air  was  filled 
with  flying  volcanic  dust  and  ashes  from  the  vast 
stores  which  had  been  deposited  all  over  that  re- 
gion by  former  eruptions.  But  he  was  intent  on 
proceeding,  and  so  the  horses  were  loaded  and 
brought  to  the  door,  and  he  bade  his  hospitable 


stirrnp- 

I straps  broke,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  ride 
with  his  legs  dangling 
by  the  horse’s  side  nn- 
til  he  arrived  at  the 
next  church,  where 
the  minister  produced 
the  necessary  tools 
and  repaired  the  dam- 
age;  for  the  ministers, 
it  seems,  in  addition  to 
their  scholastic  nttain- 
■I  ments,  are  possessed 
of  many  other  kinds 
Hffigjra  of  knowledge  and 

skill,  which  are  often 
called  into  requisi- 
SfflSKfSC  tion.  After  going  on 

somewhat  further  his 
fl^^B  horse,  in  crossing  a 

HBSjgsp  ford,  fell  into  a deep 

|^^B  hole,  which  both 

horse  and  rider  were 
completely  submerged 
— so  mmffi  so  that  the 
latter  was  wet  through 
to  the  skin.  Indeed, 
wjfigro  our  adventurer  was 

thrown  oft'  his  horse 
entirely,  and  was  only 
saved,  as  he  says,  by 
seizing  hold  of  the 
fp^B  horse’s  tail,  and  being 

£>'■  dragged  in  this  way 

out  to  dry  land. 

Itwas  blowing  a gale 
at  the  time,  and  the 
guide,  by  signs,  indicated  that  M.  Nougaret  ought 
to  stop  and  change  his  clothes.  But  M.  Nouga- 
ret was  thrown,  he  says,  into  a state  of  irrita- 


ICELANDIC  SNUFF-BOX. 


entertainers  farewell.  The  cavalcade  wfas  fol- 
lowed bv  several  members  of  the  family  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Thyorsa,  which  wras"  not  far 
distant,  in  order  that  they  might  witness  the 
process  of  crossing  the  stream — an  undertaking 
not  unattended  with  danger  in  such  a wind. 
There  was  a large,  broad,  flat-bottomed  boat  on 
the  bank.  The  horses  were  unloaded,  and  the 
baggage  put  into  the  boat,  and  then  the  poor 
animals  were  driven  into  the  water  w'ith  sticks 
and  stones.  The  boat  followed,  conveying  the 
baggage  and  the  men.  The  air  was  "so  filled 
with  clouds  of  dust  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  that  an 
occasional  glimpse  was  now-  and  then  afforded 
of  one  bank  or  the  other,  and  of  here  and  there 
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the  stopper  of  which,  when  taken  out,  is  held 
by  a short  chain.  The  man  then  holds  the  ori- 
fice to  his  nose,  and  giving  the  horn  a shake,  and 
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a l\prse,  drifting  down  with  the  current,  and 
with  only  his  nose  and  his  tail  to  be  distinguished 
among  the  angry  waves. 

However,  in  due  time  the  passage  was  effected, 
the  boat  reached  the  farther  bank,  the  horses 
were  collected  from  the  places  far  down  the 
stream  where  they  had  severally  scrambled  to 
the  shore,  the  loads  were  replaced  upon  their 
backs,  and  the  cavalcade  was  formed  in  order  of 
inarch  again. 

The  party  arrived  after  a time  at  the  village 
of  Storuvellir.  Here  the  traveler  made  a halt, 
in  order  to  confer  with  the  minister  of  the  place 
in  respect  to  the  best  mode  of  procuring  a guide 
for  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  The  minister 
received  him  with  great  kindness,  caused  a table 
to  be  spread  for  him  with  refreshments,  and 
while  he  was  partaking  of  them  stood  by,  con- 
versing with  him  in  Latin  on  the  events  which 
were  transpiring  in  the  great  outside  world.  M. 
Nougaret  was  surprised  to  find  how  well  in- 
formed his  host  was  in  respect  to  events  the 
news  of  which  could  hardly  be  expected  to  pene- 
trate to  so  remote  and  solitary  a region.  lie 
found,  however,  that  there  was  a newspaper  pub- 
lished occasionally  at  Reykjavik,  the  capital,  and 
that  the  successive  numbers  found  their  way  bv 
some  means  even  to  this  lonely  retreat.  The 
minister  produced  the  last  number  of  the  paper, 
and  read  an  article  from  it,  translating  it  into 
Latin,  as  he  read  it,  for  the  comprehension  of 
his  visitor. 

When  M.  Nougaret  was  ready  to  resume  his 
journey  the  minister  insisted  on  accompanying 
him  to  the  next  halting-place,  which  was  a ham- 
let named  Hankadolur.  The  track  lay  among 
the  ranges  of  hills  and  broken  peaks  and  pinna- 
cles which  surround  the  mountain,  and  in  one 
place  the  travelers  were  obliged  to  cross  a plain 
of  loose  volcanic  dust,  that  was  driven  about  so 
furiously  by  the  wind,  which  was  still  blowing 
heavily,  as  to  make  the  passage  of  the  plain  ex- 
tremely disagreeable,  if  not  dangerous.  They 
rotected  their  mouths  in  some  degree  by  their 
andkerchiefs,  which  they  wrapped  over  them, 
but  still  they  were  almost  suffocated ; and  the 
horses  appeared  to  suffer  even  more  than  the 
men. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE, 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “ A Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “ Gwen- 
doline's Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

IN  COUPLES. 

What  tender-nurtured  boy,  newly-arrived  at 
school — that  Paradise  when  looked  back  upon 
from  afar,  that  Inferno  of  the  present — has  not 
awakened  from  sweet  dreams  of  home  with  a 
heavy  heart  ? Who  has  not  pictured  to  himself 
the  weary  months  that  must  elapse  before  he 
once  more  regains  his  freedom  and  his  friends  ? 
The  burden  (one  may  say)  is  light,  but  then  the 
back  is  also  weak  that  bears  it.  It  is  a genuine 
woe.  Something  of  this,  but  tenfold  in  intensity 
of  wretchedness,  did  Richard  feel  when  he  awoke 
for  the  first  time  a convicted  felon.  He  had 
dreamed  that  Carew  was  dead,  and  left  him  heir 
of  Crompton;  his  mother  and  he  were  there, 
and  Harry  as  his  wife.  The  splendor  of  the 
house,  the  beauty  of  the  grand  domain  about  it, 
were  as  vividly  presented  to  him  as  when  he 
saw  them  with  his  eyes ; and  they  were  all  his 
own.  The  hope  of  his  youth,  the  desire  of  his 
manhood,  were  gratified*  to  the  uttermost ; yet 
through  all  ran  an  undercurrent  which  mirror- 
ed a portion  of  the  present  reality.  In  the 
marshy  pond  where  he  had  fought  the  Squire  by 
moonlight  lay  two  bodies ; it  was  shallow,  as  it 
really  had  been,  and  he  could  see  their  faces  as 
he  peered  into  the  water:  they  were  those  of 
Coe  and  Trevethick.  He  keptthem  there,  and 
would  not  have  the  pond  dragged ; but  would  go 
t hither  and  gloat  upon  them  for  half  a summer’s 
day.  The  mansion  was  full  of  gay  folks — his 
old  town  companions  invited  to  visit  him,  and 
behold  his  greatness  (as  he  had  often  imagined 
they  should  be) : Tub  Ryll  was  his  jester  now, 
and  Parson  Whymper  his  “chaplain.”  They 
were  all  playing  pool  as  usual,  and  he  was  just 
about  to  make  an  easy  hazard,  when  somebody 
jogged  his  elbow.  It  was  the  warder  of  the 
jail. 

“ Come,  come — this  won’t  do,”  said  he,  gruff- 
ly. “You  must  jump  up  when  the  bell  rings, 
or  we  shall  quarrel.  Fold  up  your  hammock, 
and  clean  your  room.  ” 

Even  the  school-boy  does  not  begin  on  his  first 
morning  to  reckon  on  his  chimney  almanac, £ ‘ One 
day  gone ; twenty-four  hours  nearer  to  the  holi- 
days;” and  how  should  Richard  make  that  cheer- 
ful note,  who  had  twenty  years  of  prison  life  be- 
fore him,  save  one  day ! 

He  did  as  he  was  ordered,  wearily,  with  a 
heart  that  had  no  hope : it  seemed  to  the  warder 
that  his  air  was  sullen. 

“If  this  happens  again,  young  fellow,  I report 
you  ; anu  then  good-by  to  your  V G’ s.” 

He  did  not  mean  to  be  brutal ; but  Richard 
could  have  stabbed  him  where  he  stood.  There 
were  times  to  come  when  the  temptation  to  com- 
mit such  an  act  was  to  be  very  strong  within 
him ; and  when  no  thought  of  punishment,  far 
less  of  right,  restrained  him,  but  that  of  his  pro- 
jected vengeance  always  did.  Every  rough 
word,  every  insult,  every  wrong,  was  treasured 
up  in  his  mind,  and  added  to  the  long  account 
against  those  who  had  doomed  him  to  such  a 
fate.  It  should  be  paid  in  full  one  day ; and  in 
the  mean  time  the  debt  was  out  at  compound 
interest. 

He  took  his  sordid  mtaky.fejs-cdeoa,  his  bread, 
his  gruel,  not  beckus^lie  Haft  mef  any  apatite 


for  them,  but  because  without  them  he  should 
lose  his  strength.  He  must  husband  that  for 
the  long-expected  hour  when  he  might  need  it ; 
when  the  moment  had  arrived  to  strike  the  blow 
for  which  his  hand  was  clenched  ten  times  a day. 
His  hate  grew  every  hour,  and,  like  a petrifying 
spring,  fell  drop  by  drop  about  his  heart,  and 
made  it  stone.  In  the  mean  time,  a fiend  in 
torment  could  alone  imagine  what  he  suffered. 
He  spoke  to  no  one  but  his  warders  and  the 
chaplain ; for  now  he  w as  a convict,  there  was 
no  communication  with  his  fellows ; only  once  a 
day  for  an  hour  and  a half  he  took  his  monoto- 
nous exercise  in  the  high- walled  prison-yard. 
Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  each  half  a dozen  paces 
beliind  the  other,  with  an  officer  on  the  watch  to 
see  that  the  limit  wfas  preserved. 

‘ ‘ Keep  your  distance,  you  there,  unless  you 
want  to  be  reported.  ’’ 

Richard  did  not  want  that ; but  at  times  his 
temper  was  like  a devil  unchained,  and  it  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  even  of  his  treasured  purpose ; 
he  sometimes  returned  a sharp  answer.  This 
weakness  was  almost  the  only  feeling  within 
him  that  reminded  him  that  he  wras  human.  He 
was  put  on  bread  and  water  within  the  first  fort- 
night ; then  cursed  his  folly  for  thus  postponing 
the  one  object  of  his  life,  and  amended.  His 
case  was  quoted  to  the  visiting  justices  as  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  efficacy  of  cutting  short  a 
prisoner’s  supplies. 

While  exercising  one  day  he  recognized  Bal- 
four, wdio  happened  to  be  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ever-moving  circle : the  old  jail-bird,  with- 
out glancing  toward  him,  threw  his  open  hands 
out  twice.  By  this  he  conveyed  to  him  that  his 
own  sentence  was  also  tw  enty  years.  During 
the  nine  months  that  Richard  remained  at  Cross 
Key,  this  was  all  that  happened  to  him  which 
could  be  called  an  incident.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  his  mother  essayed  to  visit  him,  but  he 
would  not  see  her.  She  had  been  ill,  it  seemed, 
ever  since  that  dreadful  day  of  the  trial,  and  was 
only  just  convalescent ; she  had  had  lodgings  in 
the  town,  within  a hundred  yards  of  him,  ever 
since : it  was  something,  poor  soul,  to  know  that 
she  wfas  near  him,  however  inexorably  separated. 
“It  would  please  him,  ” she  wrote,  ‘ ‘ to  learn  that, 
through  Mr.Whymper’s  intercession,  Carew  had 
continued  her  pension.  She  had  money  enough, 
therefore,  and  to  spare,  but  intended  to  go  on 
with  her  business  of  lodging-house  keeping  in  a 
new  quarter  of  London,  and  under  another  name 
(that  of  Basil),  that  she  might  save,  and  her 
Richard  find  himself  a rich  man  w hen  he  regain- 
ed his  liberty.  In  fifteen  years — she  had  discov- 
ered that  his  time  could  be  remitted  to  that  ex- 
tent— there  would  be  quite  a little  fortune  for 
him.  In  the  mean  time,  she  thought  of  him 
night  and  day.”  But  there  was  something  else 
in  the  letter.  “ She  confessed  that  in  her  ago- 
ny at  his  dreadful  doom,  she  had  written  to  hfe 
prosecutor  to  adjure  him  to  appeal  for  mercy  to 
the  crown,  and  he  had  refused  to  do  so.”  This 
news  had  driven  Richard  almost  to  frenzy.  He 
had  written  her  such  a letter  as  the  prison  au- 
thorities had  refused  to  send,  and  now  he  would 
not  see  her. 

He  wrote  again;  more  moderately,  however, 
to  bid  her  never  mention  Trevethick’s  name 
again,  nor  Coe’s,  nor  Harry’s,  if  she  wished  him 
to  think  of  her  as  his  mother : they  were  dead 
to  him,  he  said, /or  the  present.  To  be  brief, 
Richard  never  saw  his  mother  after  his  convic- 
tion. He  wished  to  harden  his  heart,  and  not 
to  have  it  melted  within  him ; and  perhaps  his 
fury  at  her  having  appealed  to  Trevethick  was 
purposely  exaggerated  with  this  object.  His 
recollection  of  “ the  cage,”  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, was  also  not  such  as  to  make  the  idea  of  an 
interview  attractive ; moreover,  that  his  mother 
should  see  him  in  his  convict  dress,  kept  within 
iron  bars  like  a wild  beast,  seemed  to  him  to  af- 
ford a triumph  to  his  deadly  enemies. 

In  the  tenth  month,  Richard,  with  the  other 
convicts,  was  transferred  to  Lingmoor,  one  of 
the  great  penal  settlements.  They  were  “re- 
moved,” for  some  portion  of  the  distance,  in 
vans,  like  furniture,  or,  we  might  rather  say,  in 
caravans  like  wild  beasts ; but  for  some  miles 
they  traveled  by  railway.  They  were  handcuff- 
ed and  chained  together  two  and  two,  as  pointers 
are  upon  their  journeys,  except  that  the  connec- 
tion was  at  the  wrist  instead  of  the  neck.  Si- 
lence was  strictly  enjoined,  but  this  one  opportu- 
nity of  conversing  with  their  fellow-creatures  was 
not  to  be  let  slip.  Richard’s  other  half  w as  a no- 
torious burglar  called  Rolfe ; this  man  had  pass- 
ed a quarter  of  a century  in  jail,  and  was  con- 
versant with  every  plan  of  trickery  and  evasion  of 
orders.  His  countenance  was  not  at  all  of  that 
bull-dog  type  with  which  his  class  is  falsely  though 
generally  credited  ; he  had  good  features,  though 
somewhat  hard  in  their  expression,  and  very  in- 
telligent gray  eyes.  It  was  their  very  intelli- 
gence, so  sharp,  so  piercing,  and  yet  which  avoid- 
ed your  gaze,  that  showed  to  those  who  studied 
such  matters  wrhat  he  was.  After  one  glance  at 
Richard  he  never  looked  at  him  again,  but  stared 
straight  before  him,  and  talked  in  muttered  tones 
unceasingly,  and  with  lips  as  motionless  as  those  of 
a ventriloquist.  He  was  doing  fourteen  years  for 
cracking  a public-house,  and  had  cracked  a good 
many  private  ones,  concerning  the  details  of  which 
enterprises  he  was  very  eloquent.  When  he  had 
concluded  his  autobiography  he  began  to  evince 
some  interest  in  the  circumstances  of  his  com- 
panion. Richard,  however,  did  not  care  to  en- 
lighten him  on  his  own  concerns,  but  confined  his 
conversation  to  the  one  topic  that  was  common 
between  them — jails.  Rolfe  gave  him  a synop- 
sis of  the  annals  of  Lingmoor,  to  which  he  was 
bound  not  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a place  that 
had  a bad  reputation  among  those  who  became 
perforce  its  inmates ; tobacco,  for  which  else- 
where convenient  warders  charged  a shilling  an 
ounce,  was  there  not  less  than  eighteenpence : 
such  a tariff  w as  shameful,  and  almost  amounted 
to  a prohibition.  A pal  of  his  had  hung  him- 
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self  there — it  was  supposed  through  deprivation 
of  this  necessary.  It  was  “a  queer  case  for 
he  had  “tucked  himself  up”  to  the  bars  of  his 
cell  by  his  braces,  the  buckles  of  which  had  left 
livid  marks  upon  his  neck.  His  Prayer-book 
had  been  found  open  at  the  Burial  of  the  Dead, 
and  it  was  understood  that  he  had  read  that  ser- 
vice over  himself  before  taking  leave  of  the  world. 
He  had  also  written  his  will  with  a point  of  the 
said  brace-buckles  upon  the  brick  of  his  cell.  He 
I himself  (Mr.  Rolfe)  had  been  called  as  a witness 
at  the  inquest,  and  had  thereby  obtained  two 
•hours’ relaxation  from  labor;  but  upon  the  whole 
he  would  rather  have  been  working  with  his  gang 
— the  affair  had  quite  upset  him  ; and,  since  its 
occurrence,  the  inmates  of  Lingmoor  were  for- 
bidden to  use  braces. 

“ Were  there  any  escapes  from  Lingmoor  by 
any  other  means  ?”  inquired  Richard. 

“Escapes?”  Mr.  Rolfe’s  countenance  as- 
sumed a more  solemn  vacuity  than  ever.  It  was 
an  indiscretion  of  his  young  friend  to  shape  that 
word  with  his  lips  while  a warder  sat  in  the 
same  carriage.  Yes,  there  had  been  such  things 
even  at  Lingmoor.  But  it  was  a difficult  job, 
even  for  one  used  to  cracking  cribs.  The  outer 
wall  was  not  to  be  scaled  without  a ladder,  and 
ladders  were  even  more  difficult  to  procure  than 
tobacco.  Even  if  you  did  get  over  the  outer 
wall,  the  space  around  the  prison  was  very  bare, 
and  the  sentries  had  orders  to  shoot  you  fleeing. 
If  you  got  to  Bergen  Wood,  two  miles  away,  you 
might  be  safe  so  far,  but  it  was  a dangerous  busi- 
ness. Nobody  had  ever  done  it  yet  without 
“putting  somebody  out.” 

This  was  a euphemism  for  murder,  as  Richard 
was  by  this  time  “ old  hand”  enough  to  know. 

“Warders?”  inquired  he  indifferently,  for  he 
had  already  learned  to  value  that  objectionable 
class  at  a low  figure. 

“ Hush ! Yes ; you  must  kill  * a dog’  or  two 
before  you  say  good-by  to  Lingmoor,  unless  you 
can  put  them  to  sleep.”  (Briber}.)  “There 
was  a man  once  as  had  to  kill  his  pal  to  do  it.  ” 

“How  could  that  help  him?”  Richard  felt 
no  interest  whatever  in  these  narratives  as  sto- 
ries; but  since  they  referred  to  escapes  they 
were  entrancing.  The  convict  who  is  cast  for 
death  thinks  of  nothing  but  a reprieve;  the 
“lifer”  or  the  long-termer,  thinks  of  nothing  but 
an  escape — and  (sometimes)  vengeance. 

* ‘ Well,  it  was  curious.  There  was  a ‘ Smash- 
er’” (utterer  of  counterfeit  coin)  “named  Mo- 
lony  in  for  life  there — a thin-shanked,  shambling 
fellow,  as  Smashers  mostly  are — mere  trash. 
He  had  got  a file,  this  fool,  and  dared  not  use  it 
— kept  it  as  close  as  though  it  were  ‘ bacca,  ’ and 
waited  for  his  chance,  instead  of  making  his 
chance  for  himself.’  Damme,  if  /had  a file !” 

Mr.  Rolfe’s  feelings  of  irritation  were  almost 
too  much  for  him  ; he  turned  up  the  whites  of 
his  eyes,  so  that  persons  who  were  unacquainted 
with  his  views  upon  religious  subjects  might 
have  supposed  him  to  be  engaged  in  some  devo- 
tional exercise. 

“Next  door  to  this  fellow — though  it  seemed 
a long  way  oft’,  for  the  cell  was  in  an  angle  of 
the.  prison — there  was  one  of  the  right  sort; 
name  of  Jeffreys.  No  prison  in  England  could 
have  held  him  if  he  had  had  a file.  With  a rusty 
nail  as  he  had  picked  up  he  dug  through  his  cell 
wall,  and  came  out  one  night,  all  of  a sudden, 
upon  the  Smasher — thought  he  was  out  of  doors, 
poor  beggar,  through  this  cursed  angle,  you  see, 
and  after  all  had  only  changed  his  room.” 

“ That  must  have  been  the  devil,”  observed 
Richard. 

“ It  was,"  said  Mr.  Rolfe,  significantly. 

“ ‘Why,  how  on  earth  did  you  do  it?’  asked 
the  Smasher.  At  least  I suppose  he  did,  for  the 
conversation  was  not  reported,  as  you  shall  hear. 
‘With  a mere  nail,  too.  Why,  /’ve  got  a file, 
and  yeti  never  thought  of  that.’ 

“ * A file ! ’ cried  Jeffreys.  * Let’s  look.  Give 
it  to  me.’ 

“But  Molony  wouldn’t  give  it  him.  The 
case  was  this,  you  see.  If  Jeffreys  could  have 
filed  his  irons  off,  and  then  the  window-bars,  he 
could  have  made  a push  for  it ; but  he  couldn’t 
wait  for  the  other ; the  night  was  too  far  gone 
for  that — there  was  only  time  for  one  to  free 
himself  and  get  away.  The  Smasher  was  will- 
ing enough  to  make  an  effort  now ; the  other’s 
pluck  had  put  a good  heart  into  him.  But  since 
he  had  been  there  so  long,  and  never  moved  a 
hand  to  help  hisself,  Jeffreys  thought  he  might 
stop  a little  longer ; it  seemed  to  him  dog-in-the- 
manger  like  to  be  refused  the  file — at  least  that’s 
my  view  of  what  he  thought ; though  he’s  been 
blamed  a good  deal  for  what  afterward  happen- 
ed.” 

“ But  what  did  happen  ?” 

“Well,  they  got  to  high  words;  the  t’other 
wouldn’t  give  up  the  file ; and  when  Jeffreys 
tried  to  get  hold  of  it,  what  did  the  aggravation 
Smasher  do — for  you  see  he  was  used  to  bolting 
half-crowns  and  such  like — but  swallow  the  fie!" 

“Why,  that  must  have  killed  him?”  observed 
Yorke. 

“So  Jeffreys  concluded,” returned  Mr.  Rolfe, 
coolly  ; “and*  indeed  that  was  his  defense  when 
his  trial  came  on.  He  pleaded  that  Molony  was 
dead  already.  ‘ I did  not  put  the  file  down  his 
throat,  though  I did  deprive  him  of  it  afterward. 
I was  obliged  to  do  it.’  He  made  an  anatomy 
of  him  with  the  nail,  in  fact,  just  as  the  surgeons 
do  with  their  dissecting-knives,  though  not  so 
neat,  in  order  to  get  at  the  file.  An  ugly  job,  I 
call  it ; but  it  was  a very  pretty  case,  the  lawyers 
said,  as  to  whether  murder  had  been  done  or 
not.  ” 

“ But  did  this  Jeffreys  get  off?” 

“ Upon  the  trial — yes ; but  not  from  the  pris- 
on. He  got  into  the  yard  all  right,  and  climbed 
the  wall  by  making  steps  of  the  file  and  the  nail ; 
but,  in  dropping  on  the  other  side,  he  broke  his 
leg,  and  so  they  nabbed  him.  It’s  a very  hard 
nut  to  crack,  is  Lingmoor,  I can  tell  you." 

With  these  and  similar  incidents  of  prison- 


life,  Mr.  Rolfe  regaled  his  companion’s  ears.  The 
sound  of  this  man’s  voice,  muffled  as  it  was,  not- 
withstanding the  nature  of  his  talk,  was  pleasant 
to  Richard  after  so  many  months  of  enforced  si- 
lence. After  long  starvation  the  stomach  is 
thankful  for  even  garbage ; and  so  it  is  with  the 
mind.  Moreover,  any  thing  would  have  seemed 
better  than  to  sit  and  think  during  that  hateful 
journey.  The  railway  part  of  it  was  by  far  the 
worst.  To  be  made  a show  of  at  the  various 
stations — every  one  curious  to  see  how  convicts 
looked  in  their  full  regimentals,  chained  and 
ironed  ; to  behold  the  other  passengers  who 
were  free ; to  see  the  happy  meetings  of  lovers 
and  friends,  of  parents  and  children  ; and  the 
partings  that  were  scarcely  partings  at  all  com- 
pared with  his  own  length  of  exile  from  all  man- 
kind : these  were  things  the  bitterness  of  which 
Richard  felt  to  the  uttermost ; his  very  blood  ran 
gall.  His  friend  Balfour  was  among  his  fellow- 
travelers,  but  they  did  not  journey  in  the  same 
van  nor  railway  carriage.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise Richard  might  have  felt  some  sense  of 
companionship ; whereas  the  contact  of  this  man 
Rolfe  seemed  to  degrade  him  to  his  level,  and 
isolate  him  from  humanity  itself.  At  the  same 
time,  he  shrank  with  sensitiveness  from  the  gaze 
of  the  gaping  crowd.  It  is  so  difficult,  even  with 
the  strongest  will  to  do  so,  to  become  callous  and 
hardened  to  shame  except  by  slow  degrees  : ev- 
ery finger  seemed  to  point  at  him  in  recognition, 
every  tongue  to  be  telling  of  his  disgrace  and 
doom  ; whereas,  in  simple  fact,  his  owrn  mother 
would  scarcely  have  known  him  in  such  a garb, 
and  with  those  iron  ornaments  about  his  limbs ; 
his  fine  hair  cropped  to  the  roots;  his  delicate 
features  worn  and  sharpened  with  spare  diet  and 
want  of  sleep ; above  all,  with  those  haggard 
eyes,  alw  ays  watching  and  waiting  for  something 
a long  way  off — almost,  indeed,  out  of  sight  at 
present,  but  coming  up,  as  a ship  comes  spar  by 
spar  above  the  horizon,  taking  shape  and  dis- 
tinctness as  it  nears.  There  were  nineteen  years 
and  three  months  still,  however,  between  him 
and  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OUT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

This  tedious,  shameful  travel  came  to  an  end 
at  nightfall.  Their  way  had  lain  all  day  through 
landscapes  of  great  beauty,  though  about  to  lose 
the  last  remnants  of  their  autumn  splendor ; but 
when  they  left  the  rail,  the  woods,  and  glens,  and 
rivers  were  seen  no  more.  All  was  drear}’  moor- 
land, w’here  winter  had  already  begun  to  reign. 
A village  or  two  were  passed,  among  whose  scanty 
population  their  appearance  created  little  excite- 
ment : such  sights  were  common  in  that  locali- 
ty. They  were  on  the  high-road  that  leads  to 
Lingmoor,  and  to  nowhere  else.  The  way  seem- 
ed as  typical  of  their  outcast  life-path  as  a page 
out  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Vanity  Fair, 
where  they  would  fain  have  tarried  if  they  could, 
was  left  far  behind  them,  while  to  some  of  them 
the  road  was  doomed  to  be  the  veritable  Valley 
of  the  Shadow.  They  were  never  to  see  the 
world,  nor  partake  of  its  coarse  and  brutal  pleas- 
ures— the  only  ones  they  cared  for,  or  perhaps 
had  experienced  — any  more.  How  bare,  and 
desolate,  and  wretched  was  the  prospect ! There 
was  no  living  thing  in  sight ; only  the  wild  moor- 
land streams  hurried  by,  as  if  themselves  desirous 
to  escape  from  the  barren  solitude.  Not  a tree 
was  to  be  seen  save  Bergen  Wood,  which  Rich- 
ard’s companion  indicated  to  him,  as  they  near- 
ed it,  by  a movement  of  the  eyelid.  It  had  been 
the  tomb  of  many  a convict,  who  had  striven  for 
freedom,  and  found  death.  As  they  emerged 
from  it,  Lingmoor  prison  presented  itself,  solid, 
immense,  and  gloomy,  as  though  it  were  built  of 
steel — “ Castle  of  Giant  Despair.”  Its  guarded 
gate  was  swung  back,  and  all  were  marched  into 
a paved  court-yard,  where  their  names  were  call- 
ed over,  and  their  irons  removed.  Then  each 
was  stripped  and  searched,  and  another  uniform 
substituted  for  that  they  had  worn  at  Cross  Key. 
The  old  hands  seemed  to  take  a pride  in  know- 
ing what  was  about  to  be  done  beforehand ; in 
being  recognized  by  the  warders,  though  their 
greeting  was  but  a contemptuous  shrug ; and  in 
threading  the  windings  of  the  stone  labyrinths 
with  an  accustomed  step.  Richard  was  ushered 
into  a cell  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  he  had 
lately  inhabited ; and  yet  he  regarded  it  with  the 
interest  which  one  can  not  fail  to  feel  in  what  is 
to  be  one’s  home  for  years. 

Home!  Frightful  misnomer  for  that  place, 
warm  and  well-ventilated  as  it  was,  and  supplied 
with  the  latest  products  of  civilization.  The  gas 
was  burning  brightly ; fresh  cool  water  flowed  at 
his  will ; at  his  touch  a bell  rang,  and  instantly, 
outside  his  door,  an  iron  plate  sprang  out,  and 
indicated  to  the  warder  in  what  cell  his  presence 
was  required.  “How  clean  and  comfortable,” 
says  the  introdnced-by-special-order  visitor,  to 
his  obsequious  acquaintance  the  governor,  on  ob- 
serving these  admirable  arrangements.  “How 
much  better  are  these  scoundrels  cared  for,  ” cries 
the  unthinking  public,  “than  are  our  honest 
poor!”  It  is  not,  however,  that  the  convict  is 
pampered ; but  for  this  unkindly  care  he  would 
not  be  able  to  endure  the  punishment  which  jus- 
tice has  decreed  for  him.  Scieuce  has  meted  out 
to  him  each  drop  of  gruel,  each  onnee  of  bread, 
each  article  of  clothing,  and  each  degree  of 
warmth.  Not  one  of  all  the  recipients  of  this 
cruel  benevolence  but  would  gladly  have  ex- 
changed places  with  the  shivering  tramp  or  the 
work-house  pauper.  To  cower  under  the  leafless 
branches  of  Bergen  Wood,  w hile  the  November 
night-blasts  made  them  grind  and  clang,  would 
have  seemed  paradise  compared  with  that  snug 
lodging ; nay,  the  grave  itself,  with  its  dim  dread 
Hereafter,  has  been  preferred  before  it. 

Life  at  Lingmoor  was  existence  by  machinery — 
a fTmtiafecjnv  ijifati  sometimes  maddened  as  well  as 
slew.  TLurcau  oTit  isto  understand  nothing  of 
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this.  The  bald  annals  of  the  place  reveal  no- 
thing of  this  terrible  secret. 

Richard  rose  at  live  at  clang  of  bell,  cleaned 
out  his  cell,  and  folded  up  his  bed  more  neatly 
than  did  ever  chamber-maid ; at  six  was  break- 
fast-porridge, and  forty  minutes  allowed  for  its 
enjoyment;  then  chapel  and  parade;  then  la- 
bor—mat-making  was  his  trade,  at  which  he  be- 
came a great  proficient.  His  fingers  deftly  work- 
ed, while  his  mind  brooded.  At  twelve  was  din- 
ner  bread  and  potatoes,  with  seventy  minutes 

allowed  for  its  digestion ; then  exercise  in  the 
vard,  and  mat-making  again  till  six  in  summer, 
and  four  in  winter ; prayers,  supper,  school  till 
eight ; when  the  weary  day  was  done.  On  Sun- 
day, except  two  hours  of  exercise  and  chapel, 
Richard  was  his  own  master,  to  brood  as  much 
as  he  would.  There  were  also  no  less  than  three 
holidays  in  the  year,  on  which  it  has  been  whis- 
pered with  horror  that  the  convicts  have  pudding. 
There  was,  however,  no  such  excess  at  Ling- 
moor. 

As  for  society,  there  was  the  chaplain.  This 
gentleman  could  make  nothing  of  Richard, 
though  he  tried  his  best.  It  was  evident  to  him 
that  the  young  man  had  something  on  his  mind ; 
if  he  would  only  confide  in  his  spiritual  adviser, 
he  assured  him  comfort  could  be  administered. 
But  no  confidence  ever  took  place.  It  was  a 
most  distressing  case ; here  was  a youth  of  supe- 
rior position,  and  well  educated,  as  obstinate  and 
stubborn  as  the  most  hardened  criminal  in  the 
establishment.  His  Bible  was  never  opened. 
One  of  his  warders  had  expressed  his  opinion 
that  No.  421  was  vindictive,  but  he  (the  chap- 
lain) was  bound  to  say  he  had  observed  nothing 
of  that.  The  remarks  in  his  note-book  respecting 
421  were  these : “ Richard  Yorke — aged  twenty, 
looks  ten  years  older ; reserved  and  cynical ; a 
hopeless  infidel,  but  respectful,  uncomplaining, 
and  well-mannered.  ” 

Richard  had  been  reported  more  than  once  for 
“ inattention  to  orders,”  and  had  lost  some  of  his 
good  marks  accordingly.  The  cause  of  this  was 
one  over  which  he  could  now  be  scarcely  said  to 
have  control.  He  had  become  so  absent  and  dis- 
trait that  he  sometimes  hardly  knew  what  was 
going  on  about  him.  The  perpetual  brooding  in 
which  he  indulged  had,  in  fact,  already  postponed 
the  accomplishment  of  the  very  object  which  en- 
thralled his  t houghts.  The  effect  of  this  was  se- 
rious ; and  he  had  good  reason  for  the  apprehen- 
sion which  seized  him.  that  his  wits  might  leave 
him  before  that  day  of  liberty  arrived,  which  was 
still  so  many  years  distant.  On  account  of  his 
previous  calling,  which  was  described  in  the  pris- 
on books  as  landscape-painter,  he  had  been  put 
to  a handicraft  trade ; but  he  now  applied  for 
barrow-work,  and  the  surgeon  seconded  his  ap- 
plication. This  change  of  occupation,  which  was 
destined  in  some  respects  to  be  beneficial,  proved 
at  the  outset  most  unfortunate.  The  outdoor  toil 
was  mostly  spade  and  barrow  labor  on  the  moor, 
on  which  the  convicts  worked  in  gangs — each 
gang  under  supervision  of  two  warders,  armed 
with  sword  and  musket.  The  first  face  that 
Richard’s  eyes  lit  on,  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  open,  with  the  free  air  of  heaven  blowing  on 
him,  and  already,  as  it  seemed,  bearing  the  seeds 
of  health  and  hope,  was  that  of  Robert  Balfour. 
In  his  joyous  excitement  he  sprang  forward  and 
held  out  his  hand ; the  other  hesitated — for  the 
old  cracksman  was  prudence  itself— then,  as  if 
with  an  incontrollable  impulse,  grasped  the  of- 
fered fingers,  with  an  “I  am  right  glad  to  see 
you,  lad.  ” The  next  instant  they  were  both  in 
custody,  and  marched  back  to  the  prison,  charged 
with  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  of  con- 
versation, which  at  Lingmoor  was  called  ‘ * col- 
loguing,” “conspiracy, ” and  other  terrible  terms. 
Brought  before  the  authorities  upon  this  serious 
charge,  Richard  at  once  confessed  himself  alone 
to  blame ; the  fresh  air  had,  in  a manner,  intox- 
icated him,  after  his  long  confinement  within 
stone  walls ; and  the  sight  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance had  caused  him  to  forget  the  rules.  On  the 
offense-list  being  examined,  it  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  No.  421  was  a good  deal  in  the  habit 
of  forgetting.  His  cell-warder  gave  him  but  an 
indifferent  character;  and  Richard,  in  a fury, 
committed  the  fatal  indiscretion  of  rebutting  this 
latter  accusation  by  a countercharge  of  tyranny 
and  ill-usage.  The  next  instant  he  could  have 
bitten  his  tongue  out — but  it  was  too  late ; he  felt 
that  he  had  made  an  enemy  of  this  body-servant, 
who  was  also  his  master,  for  the  remainder  of 
his  term.  An  “old  hand,”  unless  he  is  a profes- 
sional garroter  (in  which  case  he  is  generally  too 
much  respected  to  be  ill-used),  is  always  careful 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his  attendant ; other- 
wise— since  a warder's  word,  if  it  be  not  law,  is  at 
all  events  worth  that  of  ten  prisoners — there  may 
be  no  end  to  your  troubles.  This  is  not  because 
warders  are  not  as  a class  a most  respectable 
body  of  men,  but  simply  because  you  can’t  get  all 
the  virtues  for  a guinea  a week.  A strict  and 
impartial  sense  of  justice  is  especially  a rare  and 
dear  article — even  governors  have  sometimes 
been  deficient  in  it.  Most  men  have  their  preju- 
dices, as  women  have  their  spites ; and  a preju- 
dice against  a fellow-creature  is  a thing  that 
grows.  Richard’s  warder  was  no  tyrant — only  a 
sullen,  ignorant  fellow,  in  a false  position ; he  had 
an  almost  absolute  power  over  his  fellow-creat- 
ures, and  like  many — perhaps  like  most  who 
have  ever  possessed  such  a thing — it  was  too 
much  for  him. 

“lama  tyrant,  am  I ?”  said  he,  significantly, 
as  he  marched  Richard  back  to  his  cell  after  sen- 
tence was  decreed.  “ Very  well ; we’ll  see." 

Richard  got  bread  and  water  for  three  days 
certain,  and,  what  was  far  worse,  another  “mon- 
strous cantle”  might  be  cut  out  of  that  period  of 
remission  which  began  to  be  all  the  dearer  in  his 
eyes  the  more  problematical  it  grew.  Garrot- 
ers,  as  we  have  said,  were  respected  at  Ling- 
moor; they  are  so  ready  with  their  great  ape- 
like hands,  and  so  dulf-braipel-"vntJi  dcsneet  to 
consequences;  yet  Richard'S  wSraer,  wnen  he 


brought  his  bread  and  water,  with  a grin,  that 
night,  was  probably  as  near  to  death  by  stran- 
gling as  he  had  ever  been  during  his  professional 
experience.  It  was  not  that  he  was  on  his  own 
account  the  object  of  his  prisoner's  wrath,  but 
that  by  his  conduct  he  had,  as  it  were,  supple- 
mented the  inexpiable  wrong  originally  commit- 
ted, and  earned  for  himself  a portion  of  the  un- 
dying hate  which  was  due  elsewhere.  * ‘ I may 
kill  this  brute  some  day,”  thought  Richard,  rue- 
fully, “in  spite  of  myself.”  And  he  resolved  on 
the  first  opportunity  to  communicate  a certain 
secret  which  was  on  his  mind  to  a friendly  ear ; 
so  that  that  at  least  should  be  utilized  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  foes,  in  case  incontrollable  pas- 
sion should  one  day  compel  him  to  sacrifice  a 
lesser  victim,  and  make  his  great  revenge  to  fail. 
It  had  not  once  entered  into  his  mind  that  he 
could  forego  his  purpose,  but  only  that  circum- 
stances might  render  ^impossible. 

The  occasion  for  which  he  looked  was  not  long 
in  coming.  His  days  of  punishment  concluded, 
he  was  once  more  marched  out  upon  the  moor, 
and  again  found  himself  in  Balfour’s  company. 
Not  a sign  passed  between  them  this  time,  but  as 
they  delved  they  talked.  “I  fear  you  have  been 
suffering  for  my  sake,”  said  Richard. 

“It  is  no  matter.  My  shoulders  are  broad 
enough  for  two,”  returned  the  other,  kindly.  “ I 
am  right  glad  to  see  your  face  again,  though  it  is 
so  changed.  You  have  been  ill,  have  you  not, 
lad?” 

‘ ‘ I don’t  know.  Something  is  wrong  with  me, 
and  I may  be  worse — that  is  why  I want  to  speak 
to  you.  Listen !” 

“All  l-ight.  Don’t  look  this  way,  and  sink 
your  voice  if  either  of  these  dogs  comes  to  lee- 
ward.” 

“If  you  get  away  from  this  place,  and  /don’t — ” 

“ Now,  none  of  that,  lad,”  interrupted  the  old 
man,  earnestly.  ‘ ‘ That’s  the  worst  thing  you  can 
get  into  your  head  at  Lingmoor,  if  you  ever  want 
to  leave  it.  Never  say  die,  nor  even  think  it.  I 
am  three  times  your  age,  and  yet  I mean  to  get 
out  again  and  enjoy  myself.  It  is  but  fifteen 
years  now,  without  counting  remission — though 
I’ve  got  into  disgrace  with  my  cursed  watch-dog, 
and  sha’n’t  get  much  of  that— and  you  must  keep 
a good  heart.  ” 

“ I shall  keep  a firm  one,”  answered  Richard, 
‘ 4 never  fear.  I wish  to  guard  against  contingen- 
cies, that’s  all.  If  I die — ” 

“ Damned  if  you  shall,”  said  Balfour,  sturdily, 
quite  innocent  of  any  plagiarism  from  Uncle 
Toby. 

“ Very  good,”  continued  Richard,  coolly.  “If 
you  get  out  of  this  before  me,  let  us  merely  say, 
1 have  something  to  tell  you  which  may  be  of 
service  to  you.  There’s  a man  in  Bx-eakneck- 
shire  called  Carew  of  Crompton — ” 

“ I know  him : the  gentleman  born  as  put  on 
the  gloves  with  Bendigo  at  Birmingham  ?” 

“Very  likely ; at  all  events,  every  body  knows 
him  in  the  Midlands.  He  will  go  to  the  dogs 
some  day,  and  his  estate  will  be  sold.  You  have 
saved  money,  you  tell  me ; if  the  chance  occui-s, 
you  can’t  invest  it  better  than  in  the  lot  called 
Wheal  Danes,  a mine  in  Cornwall.” 

“I  believe  you  every  word,”  said  Balfour; 
“ but  a mine  would  be  rather  over  my  figure, 
wouldn’t  it?  I have  only  got  eight  hundred 
pounds.  ” 

“ That  would  be  plenty.  It’s  a disused  mine, 
and  supposed  to  be  worked  out.  There’s  only 
one  man  in  England  that  knows  it  is  not  so,  ex- 
cept myself.  He  will  come  or  send  to  the  auc- 
tion, expecting  to  get  it  cheap ; but  do  you  bid 
two  hundred  pounds  beforehand,  and  get  it  by 
private  contract.  Say  you  want  the  place — it’s 
close  to  the  sea — for  building  purposes ; they’ll 
laugh  at  you,  and  jump  at  your  offer.  The  fee- 
simple  is  not  supposed  to  be  worth  five  shillings 
an  acre.  It  will  turn  out  a gold  mine  to  who- 
ever gets  it.” 

“Wheal  Danes,”  repeated  Balfour,  carefully. 
“ 111  remember  that ; and  what  is  more,  lad,  I’ll 
not  forget  the  man  as  told  me  of  it.  It's  not  the 
profit  that  I am  speaking  on  : that  will  be  yours, 
I hope,  as  it  shotdd  be  in  all  reason,  and  not 
mine;  but  it’s  the  confidence.”  The  old  man’s 
voice  grew  husky  with  emotion.  “Damme,  I 
liked  you  from  the  first,  as  was  natural  enough ; 
but  there  was  no  reason  why  you  should  take  a 
fancy  to  an  old  thief  like  me  more  than  any 
other  among  this  pretty  lot  here.  The  first  as 
speaks  of  secrets  is  of  course  the  one  as  runs  the 
risk,  but  I will  do  what  I can  to  show  myself 
honorable  on  my  side.  You  have  trusted  me, 
and  I’ll  trust  you.” 

“ Have  you  any  plan  to  get  away  from  this  ?” 
whispered  Richard,  eagerly.  “ All  that  I have 
shall  be  yours : I swear  it.  ’’ 

“ Nay,  lad  $ your  word’s  enough,”  returned 
the  other,  reproachfully.  “And  I don’t  covet 
nothing  of  yours ; indeed  I don’t.” 

“I  was  a brute  to  talk  so  to  you,  Balfour,” 
answered  Richard,  penitently.  “ But  you  don’t 
know  how  I crave  for  freedom : it  makes  me 
mad  to  think  of  it.” 

‘ ‘ Ay,  ay ; I know,  ” sighed  the  old  fellow. 
“It  used  to  be  so  with  me  once;  but  now  it 
only  comes  on  me  when  my  term  is  nearly  up. 
One  gets  patient  as  one  gets  old,  you’ll  find. 
No ; I’ve  no  plan  just  now ; though,  if  I ever 
have,  I promise  you  you  shall  be  the  man  to 
know  it.  It’s  another  matter  altogether  that  I 
meant  to  tell  you  about.  You’ve  given  me  an 
address  to  remember : let  me  give  you  another 
in  exchange  for  it — No.  91  Earl  Street  East, 
Spitalfields.  That’-  where  mother  lives,  if  the 
poor  soul  is  alive  t .-horn  you  wrote  for  me  from 
Cross  Key.  She’ll  be  dead,  however,  long  be- 
fore you  or  I get  out  of  tills,  that’s  certain,  or  I 
should  not  be  telling  you  what  I do  j for  one’s 
mother  is  the  best  friend  of  all  fnends,  and 
should  come  first  and  foremost.  Well,  the 
money  will  do  her  no  good ; and  if  any  thing 
happens  to  me,  I have  neither  chick  nor  child  to 
inherit  it.  I am  speaking  of  this  eight  hundred 
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pound,  lad.  If  I get  into  the  world,  I shall  want 
it  for  myself,  for  I doubt  my  limbs  will  be  too 
stiff-  for  work  by  that  time ; but  if  not,  then  you 
shall  have  it — every  shilling.  I am  digging  my 
own  grave,  as  it  might  be,  with  this  spade,  and 
making  my  will,  do  you  see  ?”  said  the  old  fel- 
low, smiling. 

“I  thank  you  for  your  kind  intentions,”  re- 
turned Richard,  absently ; “it’s  very  good  of 
you,  I’m  sure.”  His  hopes  of  some  scheme  of 
present  release  had  been  excited  by  the  old  man’s 
manner,  and  this  faint  and  far-off  prospect  of  a 
legateeship  seemed  but  of  little  worth. 

“I  may  not  have  another  chance  to  tell  you 
about  it,” resumed  Balfour.  “It  is  five  years 
now  since  you  and  I spoke  together  last,  and  it 
may  be  another  five  years  before  such  good  luck 
happens  again ; so  don’t  forget  91  Earl  Street 
East.  It’s  under  the  middle  stone  of  the  back 
kitchen,  all  in  golden  quids.  You  needn't  mind 
it  being  ‘ swag ; ’ and  as  for  those  whose  own  it 
is  by  rights,  I could  not  tell  you  who  the  half  of 
it  belonged  to,  if  I would.  It’s  the  savings  of 
an  industrious  life,  lad, ’’added  Mr.  Balfour,  pa- 
thetically ; “ and  I should  be  sorry  to  think,  if 
any  thing  happened  to  me,  that  it  should  lie 
there  useless,  or  be  found  accidental  like,  and 
perhaps  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  bluebottles. 
Your  memory’s  good,  my  lad,  I dare  say,  and 
you  won’t  forget  the  number  nor  the  street.  ’’ 

“My  memory  is  very  good,  friend,” returaed 
Richard,  slowly ; “and  I have  only  two  or  three 
things  else  to  keep  in  it.  And  you,  on  your 
part,  you  will  not  forget  the  mine  T' 

“Nay,  nay;  I’ve  got  it  safe:  Wheal  Danes, 
Wheal  Danes.  ” 

“Silence,  down  there!”  roared  the  warder; 
and  nothing  but  the  squeak  of  the  banw-wheel 
and  the  clean  slice  of  the  spade  was  heard  in  all 
that  throng  of  involuntary  toilers. 


HANDWRITING. 


A banker  lent  a graceless  scamp  fifty  dollars  in  the 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  him ; but,  to  his  surprise,  the 
fellow  paid  the  money  punctually  on  the  day  agreed 
upon,  and  a short  time  afterward  applied  to  him  for 
another  loan.  “ No,”  said  the  banker ; “ you  have  de- 
ceived me  once,  and  I am  resolved  you  shall  never  do 
so  a second  time.” 


Pleasant  Cheoks  in  Life— Bank  checks. 


Pat’s  master  told  him  to  go  and  grease  the  wagon. 
He  returned  after  a while  and  Baid,  “ All  the  grace  is 
gone,  bad  luck  to  it”  “ Why,  Pat,  I gave  you  enough 
to  grease  five  or  six  wagons.”  “If  you  plase,  Sir,  I 
only  got  about  half  over  the  top  of  the  wagon  when 
the  grace  run  out”  “Why,  you  blundering  fool,  I 
meant  that  you  should  grease  the  wheels,  not  the  wag- 
on.” “ Sure,  you  tould  me  to  graze  the  wagon,  Sir.” 


Many  people  laugh  at  what  is  called  “grap- 
tomancy,”  or  the  art  of  judging  characters  by 
handwriting ; and  yet  all  acknowledge  that  hand- 
writing does  indicate  something.  Eveiy  one  al- 
lows a difference  between  a man’s  and  a woman’s 
hand ; we  hear  people  speak  of  a vulgar  hand,  a 
gentlemanly  hand,  a clerkly  hand,  etc.  “ I had 
once,”  says  Archbishop  Whately,  “a  remarka- 
ble proof  that  handwriting  is  sometimes,  at  least, 
an  index  to  character.  I had  a pupil  at  Oxford 
whom  I liked  in  most  respects  greatly;  there 
was  but  one  thing  about  him  which  seriously  dis- 
satisfied me,  and  that,  as  I often  told  him,  was 
his  handwriting : it  was  not  bad  as  writing , but 
it  had  a mean,  shuffling  character  in  it,  which 
always  inspired  me  with  a feeling  of  suspicion. 
Whiie  he  remained  at  Oxford  I saw  nothing  to 
justify  this  suspicion ; but  a transaction  in  which 
he  was  afterward  engaged,  and  in  which  I saw 
more  of  his  character  than  I had  done  before, 
convinced  me  that  the  wilting  had  spoken  truly. 
But  I knew  of  a much  more  curious  case,  in 
which  a celebrated  4 graptomancer’  was  able  to 
judge  of  character  move  correctly  by  handwriting 
than  he  had  been  able  to  do  by  personal  observa- 
tion. He  was  on  a visit  at  a friend’s  house, 
where,  among  other  guests,  he  met  a lady  whose 
conversation  and  manners  greatly  struck  him, 
and  for  whom  he  conceived  a strong  friendship, 
based  on  the  esteem  he  felt  for  her  as  a singular- 
ly truthful,  pure-minded,  and  single-hearted  wo- 
man. The  lady  of  the  house,  who  knew  her  real 
character  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  she 

seemed,  was  curious  to  know  whether  Mr. 

would  be  able  to  discover  this  by  her  handwriting. 
Accordingly,  she  procured  a slip  of  this  lady’s 
writing  (having  ascertained  he  had  never  seen 
it),  and  gave  it  him  one  evening  as  the  handwrit- 
ing  of  a friend  of  hers  whose  character  she  wished 
him  to  decipher.  His  usual  habit  when  he  un- 
dertook to  exercise  this  power,  was  to  take  a slip 
of  a letter,  cut  down  lengthwise  so  as  not  to  show 
any  sentences,  to  his  room  at  night,  and  to  bring 
it  down  with  his  judgment  in  writing  the  next 
morning.  On  this  occasion,  when  the  party  were 
.ted  at  the  breakfast-table,  the  lady  whose  writ- 
ing he  had  unconsciously  been  examining  made 
some  observation  which  particularly  struck  Mr. 

— as  seeming  to  betoken  a very  noble  and 
truthful  character.  He  expressed  his  admiration 
of  her  sentiments  very  warmly,  adding  at  the 
same  time  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  ‘ Not  so,  by- 
the-way,  your  friend ; ’ and  he  put  into  her  hand 
the  slip  of  writing  of  her  guest  which  she  had 
given  him  the  evening  before,  over  which  he  had 
written  the  words,  4 Fascinating,  false,  and  hol- 
low-hearted.’ The  lady  of  the  house  kept  the 

secret,  and  Mr.  never  knew  that  the  writing 

on  which  he  had  pronounced  so  severe  a judg- 
ment was  that  of  the  friend  he  so  greatly  ad- 
mired. ” 

HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  clerks  at  the  New  York  City  Hall  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  writing  names  beginning  with  O and  an  apos- 
trophe that  one  of  them  recently,  addressing  a friend, 
concluded  his  letter  with,  “ and  O’Blige  yours,”  etc. 
The  letter  was  to  a gentleman  in  O’Maha,  Nebraska. 


Why  is  the  world  like  a piano  ?— Because  it  is  full 
of  sharps  and  flats  ? 

A close-fisted  man  invited  a friend  to  dinner,  and 
provided  only  two  mutton-chops.  Upon  removing  the 
cover  he  said,  “ My  friend,  we  nave  a lenten  entertain- 
ment; you  see  your  dinner  before  you.”  Taking  the 
two  chops  upon  his  own  plate,  his  fnend  replied,  ,rYes, 
I do ; but  where  is  your  dinner  ?” 

A man  in  Buffalo  pulled  off  his  coat  and  jumped  in 
the  canal  to  save  a woman  from  drowning,  when  a 
pickpocket  stole  his  pocket-book  from  the  coat,  and 
the  woman  swore  at  him  for  pulling  her  hair  in  his  ef- 
forts to  save  her  life.  There  isn’t  much  inducement  in 
Buffalo  for  a man  to  act  as  a retriever. 

“ Vill  you  dake  sumding  ?”  said  a German  teetotaler 
to  a friend,  while  standing  near  a tavern.  “ I don’t 
care  if  I do,”  was  the  reply.  “ Veil,  den,  let  us  dake  a 
valk.” 


Smoking-cabbiages— Engines. 


A rich  old  speculator  in  Chicago,  it  is  said,  has  sent 
a request  to  our  Italian  minister  to  engage  “ Mr.  Chro- 
mo”  to  paint  him  a picture  worth  not  less  than  $20,000. 

An  Inhuman  Act — Pulling  down  the  blind. 

“ Wife,  I don’t  see  how  they  send  letters  on  them 
’ere  wires  without  tearin’  ’em  all  to  bits.”  “ They  don’t 
send  the  paper,”  said  the  wife.  “ They  just  send  the 
writing  in  a fluid  state.” 


The  man  who  by  mistake  took  a drink  from  a bottle 
of  mucilage  says  he  has  felt  “ stuck  up”  ever  since. 
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BEHIND  THE  RAMPARTS— A CRITICAL  MOMENT. 
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IRREGULAR  FRENCH  TROOPS. 


FRENCH  SOLDIERS. 

We  give  on  this  page  some 
illnstrations  that  show  the  mot- 
ley character  of  the  armies  on 
which  France  now  relies  for 
deliverance.  The  honest-look- 
ing bnt  not  very  smart  nor  in- 
telligent Bretons  would  doubt- 
less make  excellent  soldiers  in 
time,  but  no  amount  of  drilling 
they  are  likely  to  get  before  the 
Prussians  force  them  into  the 
field  can  make  them  equal  to 
the  educated  peasant-soldiery 
directed  by  Moltke.  As  for 
the  Tnrcos,  and  other  wild 
people  brought  over  from  Al- 
geria, they  are  good  for  noth- 
ing in  a war  like  this.  Against 
their  own  kind  their  military 
training  would  make  them  ef- 
ficient troops ; but  when  em- 
ployed against  such  men  as 
Germany  sends  into  the  field, 
they  must  share  the  fate  of  all 
savages  brought  into  conflict 
with  a civilized  race.  Their 
bravery  and  dash  avail  noth- 
ing against  the  steady  resolu- 
tion and  intelligent  training  of 
the  Germans. 


A BALLOON  DESCENT. 

The  dispatch  of  balloons 
from  Paris  conveying  persons 
and  bags  of  letters,  when  the 
wind  favors  the  passage,  to 
territory  beyond  the  Prussian 
lines  of  investment,  is  a re- 
markable characteristic  of  the 
siege  of  that  capital.  The  pic- 
ture on  page  741  shows  the 
descent  of  one  of  these  bal- 
loons at  Dreux,  on  the  Eure, 
fifty  miles  west  of  Paris.  The 
aeronaut,  M.  Issaxdier,  who 
was  alone  in  the  balloon,  was 
greatly  alarmed  on  nearing 
the  ground  by  the  approach  of 
a number  of  horsemen,  whom 
he  took  for  Prussian  Uhlans ; 
bnt  he  had  discharged  so  much 
gas  that  he  could  not  help  com- 
ing down  then  and  there.  To 
his  great  relief  they  turned  out 
to  be  French  volunteer  cavalry 
scouts,  ordered  to  welcomehim, 
and  assist  his  landing  on  terra 
firma.  M.  Issamdier  gladly 
availed  himself  of  their  pro- 
tection, and  proceeded  to  Tours 
with  important  dispatches  for 
the  government  from  Paris. 


TURCOS  IN  THE  FRENCH  ARMY 


PRUSSIAN  SOLDIERS  COOKING  IN  THE  TRENCHES  BEFORE  PARIS. 
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THE  END  OF  ALL. 

When  mirth  is  full  and  free 
Some  sudden  gloom  shall  be; 

When  haughty  power  mounts  high 
The  Watcher’s  axe  is  nigh. 

Ail  growth  has  bound ; when  greatest  found 
It  hastes  to  die. 

When  the  rich  town,  that  long 
Has  lain  its  huts  among, 

Uprears  its  pageants  vast, 

And  vaunts — it  shall  not  last! 

Bright  tints  that  shine  are  but  a sign 
Of  summer  past. 

And  when  thine  eye  surveys, 

With  fond  adoring  gaze, 

And  yearning  heart,  thy  friend — 

Love  to  its  grave  doth  teud. 

All  gifts  below,  save  Truth,  but  grow 
Toward  an  end. 


WHERE  THE  PATHS  PARTED. 

After  some  restless  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  the  young  lady  had  paused  before  the 
mirror,  and  now  stood  with  her  eyes  riveted 
upon  the  image  revealed  to  her. 

This  circumstance, 'you  will  think,  was  not  in 
itself  remarkable.  Very  true,  it  was  not ; but 
the  face  reflected  was  far  from  ordinary. 

It  was  a miracle  of  contradictions.  It  was  a 
young  face  and  an  old  face  at  once.  It  was  a 
fresh  and  yet  a faded  face.  A care-worn, 
thoughtful  face,  that  might,  somehow',  have  been 
mistaken  for  a merry  face.  It  was  trustful,  per- 
haps; or  was  it  perhaps  cynical?  But  one  thing 
one  might  swear : among  all  its  shadowy  merg- 
ings of  expressions  It  was  very  earnest,  very  hon- 
est. There  w as  not  a taint,  either,  of  the  dry-rot 
of  vanity. 

The  eyes  thus  sounding  themselves  were  not 
large,  but  were  well  shaped  and  liquid,  and  ab- 
solutely charming,  through  their  limpid  softness 
and  calm  sincerity.  The  forehead  above  them 
was  rather  high  and  full,  and  i pon  it,  between 
the  somewhat  heavily  marked  eyebrows,  were 
two  or  three  faint  lines,  visible  in  a cross  light. 
It  was  the  effect  of  these,  perhaps,  to  fade  the 
yet  round  cheeks,  if  you  observed  them.  The 
nose  was  not  symmetrical ; the  nostrils,  thin  and 
flexible,  being  quite  too  wide,  with  a slight  dent 
in  the  upper  part  of  their  Ann  curves,  which  might 
have  been  wished  away.  But  the  mouth — the 
mouth  was  beautiful!  perfect,  in  right  of  its 
outlines,  its  color,  and  its  womanly,  tempting 
sweetness.  And  the  chin  was  almost  as  pretty ; 
decided,  but  so  gently  curved,  so  lovingly  im- 
pressed with  one  smooth  dimple  in  its  centre.  I 
am  sure  that  no  woman  would  have  called  the 
face  pretty,  and  no  artist  could  have  called  it 
plain.  It  was  framed  by  much  (natural)  dark 
brown  hair,  just  now  hanging  loose  and  long 
about  the  girl’s  shoulders. 

Between  her  elbows,  where,  for  the  better  sup- 
port of  her  chin,  she  rested  them  on  the  bureau, 
lay  an  open  letter,  hastily  opened,  evidently,  for 
the  envelope,  tossed  on  the  floor,  was  torn  al- 
most into  two  parts.  And  somehow,  though  her 
attentive  glance  had  never  touched  it  since  she 
paused  in  her  walk,  you  would  have  felt  imme- 
diately certain,  if  you  had  seen  her,  that  this  let- 
ter contained  the  motive  of  her  self-examination. 
She  did  not  sigh  once.  Observe,  that  she  did 
not  once  sigh.  But  when  her  scrutiny  had  last- 
ed perhaps  five  minutes  a film  seemed  to  create 
itself  in  her  soft  eyes,  which  still  regarded  them- 
selves in  an  alien,  critical  way,  exceedingly 
strange.  The  mist  thickened,  clouded  her  vi- 
sion, and,  resolving  itself  into  two  heavy  and 
painful  tears,  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 
Others  followed;  and  she  watched  them  fall 
without  the  smallest  change  of  expression.  Pres- 
ently, however,  a slight  spasmodic  stricture  con- 
tracted her  lips,  and  a sob  caught  in  her  throat 
and  choked  her.  At  that  she  turned  from  the 
glass  with  a gesture  of  disdain  toward  the  figure 
in  it ; but,  seemingly  in  despite  of  herself,  her 
head  sank,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  her 
shoulders  bent,  her  bosom  heaved,  her  whole 
figure  was  swayed  by  a sudden  storm  of  some 
nameless  emotion. 

Almost  immediately  she  lifted  her  head,  and 
cried  out  aloud,  passionately  : 

“Do  my  tears  change  any  thing?  I am  a 
fool ! My  God ! were  there  not  fools  enough  ? 
What  was  the  Heavenly  reason  for  making  me  ?” 

Then  she  laughed.  Not  a self-scornful,  fe- 
male- Mephistophelian  laugh;  quite  a merry, 
heart-broken  little  sound,  full  of  music. 

The  next  thing  was  to  take  up  the  letter  and 
reperuse  it;  and  again;  and  again  yet  several 
times.  Its  sole  and  simple  contents  were  what 
follows : 

“Dear  Miss  Felix,— Hitherto  I have  been  too  busy 
to  indulge  myself  with  the  long-promised  pleasure  of 
a visit  to  you ; but  if  you  are  disengaged  to-morrow 
evening,  and  in  a mood  for  self-sacrifice,  I shall  take  a 
holiday,,  and  inflict  an  hour  or  two  of  it  upon  you.  If 
I bring  with  me  the  body-guard  of  blue  devils,  which 
you  maintain  I support,  I shall  hope  to  leave  them  be- 
hind. Yours  very  truly, 

“ Acoustink  Howard.” 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state,  at  this 
point,  that  Mr.  Augustine  Howard  was  a jour- 
nalist, talented  in  his  way,  but  having  a particu- 
lar genius  for  never  making  money,  which  was 
only  equaled  by  his  gift  for  throwing  it  away  if 
chance  ever  forced  any  into  his  pocket.  Miss 
Carmen  Felix  was  a resident  governess. 

Long  after  it  would  have  seemed  that  she  must 
have  extracted  every  possibility  of  meaning  from 
the  simple  words  of  the  note,  Miss  Carmen  rose, 
and  remarked  to  herself,  philosophically : 

“Well,  the  world  turns  round..  To-morrow 
has  become  to-day,  and  it  is  time  I should  dress 
myself.  ” 

The’direct  sequence  of  these  words  seemed  to 
be  that  she  shouldTsji  down  again,  .which  she  did, 
and  looked  thoughtfully  at;  the  ’carpet  a long 


time.  Then  she  slowly  unlocked  a writing-desk 
at  her  elbow,  and  selected  from  a thick  package 
of  letters,  directed  in  the  firm  clear  hand  of  a man 
of  business,  one — the  most  recently  dated.  It 
was  what  is  called  “a  love-letter,”  in  the  entir- 
est  sense  of  the  phrase ; devoted,  ardent,  and  de- 
cidedly siliy.  In  addition  to  the  absurdities  in- 
herent’ in  such  a composition,  it  was  noticeable 
that  in  this  specimen  the  capitals  were  not  all 
correctly  placed,  and  that  the  punctuation  was 
managed  in  accordance  with  a system  original 
with  the  writer. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  one  with  a 
more  vivid  perception  of  such  indications  than 
Miss  Felix;  but  she  read  the  letter  through,  word 
by  word,  slowly  and  attentively,  twice ; then  slow- 
ly and  carefully  replaced  it  among  the  others,  laid 
the  package  in  its  proper  compartment,  closed 
the  desk  methodically,  and  locked  it  with  a sharp, 
decisive  snap.  Once  more  she  spoke  to  herself 
— thus  to  speak  being  a bad  habit  of  hers. 

“ There  can  not  be  a doubt  that  he  loves  me,” 
she  said,  right  sadly.  “ Unfortunately  there  can 
not  be  a doubt  of  that.  I wish  he  was  not  com- 
ing this  evening  too.  However,  I must  comb 
my  hair.  ” 

She  attended  to  this  duty  with  scrupulous  ex- 
actness. And  though  she  was  far  from  looking 
as  handsome  or  as  charming  as  she  did  when  her 
full  tresses  had  twined  snakily  about  her  bare 
shoulders,  I am  bound  to  say  that  the  result 
would  not  have  been  unsatisfactory  to  me  if  I 
had  loved  her,  which,  thank  Heaven!  I never 
did.  It  is,  perhaps,  a misfortune  to  love  any 
woman ; but  it  is  downright  fatality  to  love  such 
a woman  as  Carmen  Felix— such  i.  bundle  of 
crude  contradictory  possibilities,  ller  arms  about 
one  would  be  pleasant,  no  doubt.  Water-lilies 
are  pleasant  things  to  look  at,  but  if  I were  a 
* ‘ strong  swimmer”  I would  prefer  they  should 
not  twine  their  soft  long  stems  around  my  neck. 

I have  noticed  that  there  is  a class  of  women 
(this  is  said  in  parenthesis),  happily  a small 
class,  and  unhappily  a fascinating  one,  who  do 
most  mischief  precisely  when  they  persuade 
themselves  that  they  are  conscientiously  refrain- 
ing from  any ; and  I suspect  that  Miss  Carmen 
Felix  may  have  belonged  to  it. 

After  she  was  dressed,  she  felt  her  heart  dis- 
turb her  while  she  sat  waiting.  It  did  not  flutter 
— it  never  did — but  somehow  impeded  her  respi- 
ration. The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  which  she 
did  not  disguise  from  herself,  distressed  her,  and 
she  was  aware  also  that  it  would  be  apt  to  flush 
her  face  unbecomingly.  So  she  took  down  a vol- 
ume of  Emerson  to  quiet  herself.  It  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  she  chose  wisely ; but  Chance,  mighty 
god,  was  against  her.  When  the  servant  entered 
her  room  a little  while  after,  with  Mr.  Howard’s 
card,  she  was  ruminating  with  bent  brows  over 
these  words,  which  she  had  lit  upon,  and  twice 
perused : 

‘ ‘ Whatever  is  fated,  that  will  take  place.  The 
great,  immense  mind  of  Jove  is  not  to  be  trans- 
gressed. ” 

“ Very  well,”  said  Miss  Felix,  rising ; “I  will 
be  down  in  a moment.”  She  added  to  herself, 
“That  should  save  me  from  responsibility,  at 
any  rate.”  After  a little  pause  and  laughing: 
“What  a goose!  A man  said  that  for  men. 
Women  are  outside  the  scheme.  We  do  what 
we  please— at  least  with  our  lovers.” 

Miss  Felix  blushed  again,  and  ran  down  stairs 
too  fast,  thus  once  more -endangering  the  equa- 
nimity of  her  appearance. 

She  met  her  visitor  with  a peculiar  cordial 
warmth,  which  was  one  of  her  many  charms. 
And  then  they  fell  into  that  sort  of  meaning- 
less conversation  which  people  adopt  instinctive- 
ly when  they  have  not  met  for  some  time,  partic- 
ularly when  there  were  half-acknowledged  possi- 
bilities in  the  old  time  that  may  not  be  developed 
in  the  new.  In  this  instance  there  was  an  anx- 
ious intentness  in  Mr.  Howard’s  eyes  and  man- 
ner, and  under  all  her  cool  ease  an  uneasy  ex- 
pectancy in  that  of  Miss  Carmen’s,  singularly  at 
variance  with  their  trifling  words. 

“I  have  not  realized  before,”  said  Miss  Car- 
men, after  a while,  “ what  a long,  long  while  it 
is  since  I have  seen  you.  Oh,  I have  missed  you 
so  much  since  I came  from  the  city  ! Don’t  you 
remember  you  used  to  be  a sort  of  father  con- 
fessor for  me  ? and  how  nice  it  was  to  have  one’s 
director  getting  into  a temper  all  the  time!”  she 
added,  laughing  gayly.  “It  relieved  me  of  the 
sense  of  unique  depravity,  which  might  have  op- 
pressed me  if  you  had  been  quite  saint-like. " 

“Yes,  it  generally  ended  in  the  penitent’s 
conferring  absolution  on  her  ghostly  father,” 
said  Mr.  Howard,  echoing  her  laugh.  “ I did 
get  into  ‘ a temper,’  as  you  call  it,  pretty  often.  I 
puzzle  myself  to  imagine  why  I always  displayed 
myself  in  my  worst  colors  to  you.  Not  that  I 
wanted  to,  of  course ; I couldn’t  help  it,  I sup- 
pose. If  ‘ Fate  is  nothing  but  the  remembrance 
of  another  state,’  you  and  I must  have  amused 
ourselves  with  quarreling — well,  not  to  be  exact, 
we  ll  say  a million  cycles  since  or  so.” 

“Dear  me!”  cried  Miss  Carmen,  really  turn- 
ing a little  pale ; “ why,  you  are  quoting  Emer- 
son ?” 

“ Well,  is  that  a crime  too?  You  will  tempt 
me  to  repeat  it  if  yon  look  like  that." 

“ No ! You  see  yon  startled  me.  I have  just 
been  reading  the  wretch  myself,  that’s  all.  ” 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Mr.  Howard,  smil- 
ing. “ I perceive  you  are  not  a fatalist  ?” 

“ Don’t  be  absurd,  if  you  please,”  replied  Miss 
Carmen,  with  charming  courtesy,  settling  her 
robes  like  a bird  its  plumage ; “ and  don’t  make 
fun  of  me.  I’m  not  any  thing;  I am  a woman. 
And  women  arc  nothing  unless  they  are  disap- 
pointed. Do  you  think  I look  like  a disappoint- 
ed woman  ?” 

She  asked  this  curious  question  with  a childlike 
gravity  and  sincerity  which  would  have  been  co- 
quetry except  that  it  was  entirely  unconscious. 
But  as  she  lifted  her  dangerous  eves,  so  soft  and 
. so  dreamily  shadowed,  she  felt  her  face  flame. 
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She  encountered  a look  she  had  not  anticipated,  thrust  into  her  listener’s  heart.  She  had  held 

She  detected  the  ambushed  danger,  and  made  in  her  hand  a carven  fan ; its  delicate  handle 

haste  to  answer  herself.  snapped,  and  it  fell  to  the  floor ; neither  of  them 

“Of course  I do,  though,  for  I am  disappoint-  heard  the  small,  sharp  noise,  or  stooped  to  re- 
ed. When  I was  little,  for  instance,  I loved  to  cover  the  toy.  Mr.  Howard  did  not  seem  to 

sit  out  in  the  dusk,  waiting.  I was  never  sure  notice  the  advantage  she  had  given  him.  He 

that  I should  not  see  a funny  old  crone  sidle  up  looked  at  her  like  a man  bewildered  l?y  a sudden 

out  of  the  shadows,  and  ask  me  what  three  things  blow.  At  last  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  when 

I longed  for.  Now  I believe  my  wish  would  be  she  placed  hers  within  it  he  crushed  the  soft 

to  have  her  put  me  to  sleep,  like  the  princess,  for  palm. 

a hundred  years.  But  if  I were  asleep  I should  “ I congratulate  you  from  my  heart  on  what- 

miss  that  sunset  yonder.  Just  see  it!  I have  ever  is  likely  to  make  you  happy.  God  bless 

been  longing  for  you  to  come  down,  because  I you,  Miss  Carmen!” 

wanted  to  show  you  something  prettier  than  He  uttered  these  words  in  a husky  voice,  that 

ever  you  would  see  in  the  city — " came  from  a pierced  heart,  and  that  thrilled  his 

“ I came  for  that.  ” listener’s  like  living  flame.  “ If  God  ever  made 

She  went  on  without  heeding  the  interruption  a creature  who  deserves  happiness,  it  is  you ; if 

— “and  it  is  so  nice  to  have  your  visit  happen  a man’s  deathless — if  my  utmost  wishes  could 

on  such  an  afternoon.”  secure  it  to  you,  you  would  have  it  in  spite  of 

She  had  pushed  back  the  light  window  drapery  God  himself.” 
while  she  was  speaking,  and  the  level  red  ray  “Oh,  Heaven!  what  am  I,  that  you  should  say 
flushed  her  face  with  a tint  warn  and  glowing,  such  things  ?”  The  words  dropped  from  her  lips 

They  both  looked  out  in  silence.  in  a half  whisper,  her  white,  scared  face  acknowl- 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  use  exaggerating  edging  the  ardent  passion  of  his.  “ Why — oh, 

adjectives.  The  clouds  on  the  horizon  were  piled  my  God  ! — why  did  you  not  answer  my  letter  ?” 

in  jagged  masses,  mingling  their  radiant,  deep  She  rose  from  her  chair.  I can  not  describe 
hues  through  indescribable  shadings  of  color,  her  look,  nor  his.  Her  gesture  was  unutterable, 
Above  these  was  the  pure,  translucent  blue — horror  of  herself,  despair,  half  extinguishing 
“clear  as  God’s  celestial  crystals”  — without  agony.  While  he  gazed  at  her,  held  silent  for 
speck,  or  fleck,  or  torn  shred  of  cloud.  The  wa-  one  moment,  she  changed.  Her  eyes  lost  their 
ter  was  a little  ruffled  by  the  evening  wind,  and  intensity  ; a little  color  crept  into  her  cheeks ; 
fast  over  it  steely,  changing  lines  moved,  break-  her  high  mood  seemed  to  lower  itself ; her  whole 
ing  into  a million  tints  the  bright  reflection  of  figure  somehow  to  wilt.  She  sank  back  into 
the  glories  of  the  sky.  One  or  two  small  sailing  her  chair  as  if  she  were  tired,  locked  her  fingers 
vessels,  with  white  sails  outspread,  glided,  don-  loosely,  and  pressed  them  against  her  breast ; 
bled,  passed,  like  winged  images  in  a dream.  On  she  drew  a long,  slow  breath,  and  with  a faint 
the  near-seeming  farther  shore  was  the  shadow  smile  said,  murmuringly  : 
of  a mist,  maize-colored  over  the  houses  of  the  “ Do,  pray,  forgive  me ! Sometimes  I am  so 
town,  deepening  into  purple  on  the  sombre  hills  silly.” 

that  closed  the  view.  “Forgive  you!  I can  not  understand  you. 

Both  were  silent  for  some  minutes ; then  said  If  I — if  I could  think  it  possible — ” 

Miss  Carmen,  gazing  straight  before  her : “ Oh,  I hope  it  is  possible !”  she  cried,  opening 

“How  very  beautiful!  I wonder  if  there  is  her  eyes  and  looking  at  him  merrily,  with  the 
any  one  who  could  fail  to  feel  it  ? This  is  Mr.  same  langh  that  had  rippled  over  her  lips  when, 
Ainsworth’s  favorite  outlook.”  a while  ago,  up  stairs,’ she  had  called  herself  a 

There  was  something  singularly  awkward  in  fool.  “ Heroics  are  quite  absurd,  I know,  and  I 
this  little  speech,  and  it  was  made  more  apparent  was  in  danger  of  them  just  now.  But,  you  see, 
by  Miss  Carmen’s  manner.  She  was  generally  though  i expect  to  be  very  happy,  of  course,  the 
the  ideal  of  self-possession ; but  now  this  name  thought  of  resigning  my  liberty  sometimes  dis- 
had hardly  escaped  her  lips  when  she  caught  her  tresses  me.  You  must  have  been  truly  amazed 
breath  quickly  and  cast  down  her  eyes,  as  we  do  at  such  a singular  announcement  of  such  a fact, 
when  we  have  unwittingly  betrayed  ourselves.  Indeed,  I saw  you  were.  Yes',  I am  going  to 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  she  had  been  meditating  marry  Mr.  Ainsworth.”  Then  she  went  on  with 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  name  ever  increasing  rapidity,  her  cheeks  growing  scarlet 
since  she  had  caught  the  glance  whose  transla-  while  she  talked.  “I  wish  you  were  better  ac- 
tion into  words  she  had  deemed  it  better  to  pre-  quainted  with  him ; I am  sure  you  would  like 
vent.  him  very  much  if  you  were.  There  is  nothing 

In  a moment  Mr.  Howard  forgot  earth,  air,  remarkable  about  him ; he  is  noway  brilliant ; 
and  water  in  favor  of  one  well-tinted  piece  of  but  he  is  kindness  itself.  And  kindness  has 
moulded  dust.  His  changed  glance  fell  upon  her  more  to  do  with  everyday  happiness  than  all  the 
with  what  seemed  an  absolute  physical  pressure,  brilliancy  in  the  world.  Don’t  'you  agree  with 
communicating  something  of  the  sudden  pain  me?  And  besides — but  that  *of  course,’  too, 
which  impelled  it.  since  7 am  to  marry  him — he  has  plenty  of  mon- 

“ Mr.  Ainsworth  ? A friend  of  yonrs,  I pre-  ey.  And  I have  been  scribbler,  artist,  governess 
sume  ?”  — what  not — so  long  that  I shall  be  quite  ready, 

“Yes.  Oh,  the  lovely  afternoon!  Could  it  no  doubt,  to  appreciate  pretty  things  and  hum- 
have  been  more  perfect  if  it  had  been  ordered  drum  life.  What!  you  are  not  thinking  of  go- 
direct  from  paradise  ? See  that  loving  mist,  how  ing  ? Why,  I supposed  I should  have  a nice 
it  hovers  over  the  dimples  in  the  shore  yonder!  long  visit.  Besides,”  continued  Miss  Carmen, 
Oh  yes!  Why,  don’t  you  remember  Mr.  Fer-  with  amazing  flippancy,  “you  remember  you 
dinand  Ainsworth  ?”  have  not  yet  excused  yourself  for  failing  to 

Miss  Carmen  spoke  with  perfect  ease  again,  answer  my  note.” 
and  yet  with  a curious  effect  of  forcing  herself  to  “ Nay,  I am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  without 
say  what  6he  was  saying.  an  explanation. ” Mr.  Howard’s  haggard  face 

“Don’t  you  remember?  He  used  to  bring  was  not  devoid  of  pity ; and  his  low  voice,  uncer- 
me  flowers  sometimes  when  I was  boarding  at  tain  and  tremulous,  had  the  same  quality.  “I 
Mrs.  Dixon’s.  You  did  not  like  him  much,  would  gladly  prolong  my  stay,  but  the  object  of 
though,  I believe.”  my  coming  is  answered.  1 can  not  affect  iu- 

“ His  favorite  outlook?”  Mr.  Howard  re-  difference  well,  and  I do  not  wish  to  pain  you.” 
peated  her  words  without  emphasis.  “ Uh,  I am  truly  sorry  you  must  go !”  cried  Miss 

“ He  likes  it  very  much  indeed ; and  who  can  Felix,  writh  uncomprehending,  cordial  warmth, 
wonder ? All  my  friends  are  not  so  forgetful  as  “If  you  could  remain  a little  while  longer  I 
you  have  show  ed  yourself,  Mr.  Howard.  By-the-  should  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  reintroducing 
way,  that  reminds  me  that  I am  angiy  with  you.  you  to  Mr.  Ainsworth.  I expect  him  also  this 
What  is  the  reason  that  you  have  not  come  be-  evening.” 

fore  ?’’  “ There  is  the  more  reason  for  a speedy  leave- 

Mr.  Howard  had  been  in  the  room  but  a little  taking,”  said  Mr.  Howard,  with  the  quiet  court- 
while — half  an  hour,  perhaps — and  no  w'ords  of  esy  of  a gentleman.  “I  fear  it  will  be  a long 
particular  meaning  had  been  spoken  by  either,  one.  I shall  probably  leave  for  Europe  in  a day 
Yet  both  had  felt,  what  we  all  do  sometimes,  or  two.  You  know  I have  been  meditating  a 
I suppose,  the  impossibility  of  making  com-  visit  to  my  mother  for  a long  time,  and  the  pres- 
monplaces  commonplace ; of  banishing  meaning  ent  will  be  a favorable  time.” 
from  meaningless  phrases  ; of  quite  covering  the  Miss  Carmen  expressed  her  frankly  warm  re- 
fire which  leaped  in  tremulous  flashes  to  the  grets  and  good  wishes  with  eyelids  that  never 
cheeks  of  one,  and  sparkled  nnreproved  in  the  quivered,  and  color  that  never  flickered.  But 
eyes  of  the  other.  He  looked  deeply  into  her  just  as  he  was  leaving—  He  had  said  farewell 
eyes  as  long  as  she  wronld  let  him,  and  when  they  quietly,  and  so  had  she ; but  he  still  held  her 
ambushed  themselves  behind  their  long  fringes  fingers  in  a hungry,  clinging  grasp,  that  seemed 
he  spoke.  Slowly,  as  a man  speaks  w ho  speaks  as  though  it  could  not  loosen,  and  looked  at  her 
to  a foe  before  the  knife-thrust,  and  long  after  with  the  dumb,  death  agony  of  hope  still  plead- 
hate  has  hushed  wrangling  ; as  a woman  speaks  ing  in  his  eyes.  This  glance  fell  into  hers  with 
when  she  quietly  soothes  her  child  who  is  dying,  all  its  weight.  It  pierced  her  soul,  and  stung 
Carefully,  as  one  gropes  a ragged,  dangerous  w ay  it  out  of  its  inexplicable  lethargy.  She  seized 
in  darkness  ; as  a diplomatist  touches  tenderly  with  both  hands  the  one  that  had  held  hers,  and 
the  heart  of  a matter  before  he  pierces  it.  ‘ pressed  it  against  her  cheek— against  her  breast. 

“ I think  I can  explain,”  he  answered,  gazing  There  fell  from  her  lips  one  monosyllable,  but  it 
at  her  eyelids  as  if  they  were  white  eyes — “I  sounded  like  the  falling  of  a heart-wrung  drop 
think  I can  explain  my  absence.  I wished  to  of  blood.  “ Oh !”  she  murmured,  and  stopped, 
assure  myself  of  two  things.  To  make  them  At  that  his  eyes  lighted  writh  a renewed  inteiTo- 
certain  beyond  a doubt.  One  was  assured  me  gation ; there  was  a smile  in  hers,  and  no  an- 
months  ago.  The  other — Do  you  remember  a swer. 

little  note  you  wrote  me  two  months  since?”  When  he  had  gone  she  stood  still  in  the  same 

“You  did  not  answer  that  note,”  said  Miss  place,  looking  at  the  vacant  air  as  if  she  saw  his 
Felix,  in  a low  voice,  without  looking  up.  Her  ghost.  She  was  quiet  and  motionless  a long 
face  was  quite  white.  time.  Then  she  spoke.  w 

“Estimate  its  importance  to  me,”  he  answered,  “I  wonder  if  I am  dead,  or  alive,”  she  mur- 
with  a painful  and  pallid  smile,  “when  it  took  mured,  smiling  quietly.  But  her  face  looked 
me  two  months  to  frame  a suitable  reply.  I have  the  face  of  a woman  ten  years  older  than  she. 
brought  one  with  me.  I came  to  make  it,  and  She  put  her  hand  on  her  heart  with  a whimsical 
I beg  you  to  hear  me.  I wish  to  make  you  feel — ” air  of  interrogation.  ‘ * It  certainly  beats ! \\  ell, 
“ Don’t  go  on  !”  cried  Miss  Felix, ‘in  a sharp,  it  is  a comfort  to  know  where  to  place  one  s self, 
unnatural  voice.  “ I have  something  to  tell  you.  But  if  I am  not  dead,  I am  certainly  dreaming. 
1 am  going  to  be  married  in  October !’’  I feel  nothing,  and  I don  t wonder  at  w'onderful 

There  was  a dead  silence  after  that,  and  a things.  Yes,  I’m  certainly  dreaming.  To  be 
sense  <5f  suffocation  in  the  room.  A burning  dead  might  be  the  best  of  the  two.  There  is 
flame  devoured  Miss  Felix,  neck  and  cheek  and  a doubt,  at  least,  about  the  quality  of  the  dreams 
brow,  and  receded,  leaving  an  ashy  pallor.  She  they  shut  up  in  the  coffin  with  one.  I wonder 
was  so  shocked  at  her  horrible  fau. t pas  that  she  ifjjtipf;]0f  *be  better  ? Oh,  what 

forgot  every  thing,  even  the  despair  she  had  a pity  I did  not  think  of  that  doubt  before  1 
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This  she  murmured,  after  a minute  of  silence, 
with  a quaint  air  of  calm  after-thought,  which, 
in  some  inexplicable  way,  might  have  suggested 
a broken  heart. 

“Not  for  our  love  shall  fate  retire, 

Nor  God  relent  for  our  desire. 

Nor  the  graves  open  for  our  call. 

The  end  is  more  than  jov  or  anguish, 

Than  lives  that  laugh  or  lives  that  languish, 
The  poppied  sleep,  the  end  of  all!” 

She  repeated  these  lines  in  that  musical,  soft, 
sad  voice  of  hers,  whose  subtile,  heart-seeking  in- 
tonations somehow  always  reminded  me  of  the 
leaping  and  flickering  of  white  flame.  The  last 
low  cadence  dispersed  itself  like  melting  per- 
fume. The  bell  startled  the  listening  silence. 
Miss  Carmen  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  up- 
ward. , , . 

“Now  God  help  me  to  do  the  hard,  right 
thing !”  , , . . . 

The  gesture  was  honest,  the  aspiration  sin- 
cere and  fervent.  But  from  her  lips  it  might 
well  have  reminded  one  of  the  text  on  a good 
Mussulman’s  sharp  steel  cimeter— it  pointed  to 
bloody  work. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  entered  the  next  moment. 
He  was  what  is  called  a “good-looking”  man; 
decidedly  so,  indeed,  though  the  cast  of  his  feat- 
ures was  rather  heavy,  and  though  his  figure, 
which  was  of  no  more  than  the  medium  height, 
was  somewhat  too  stoutly  built.  He  was  very 
fair,  with  a profusion  of  blonde  hair,  and  blue 
eyes,  which  were  honest  and  tender,  but  not 
bright.  His  manners  were  those  of  a gentleman, 
and  his  appearance  and  elegant,  unassuming 
dress  those  of  a man  of  wealth.  I am  bound  to 
say  that  the  greeting  between  himself  and  Miss 
Carmen  was  conducted  in  the  manner  of  be- 
trothed lovers.  But  this  over  (and  the  young 
lady  had  merely  submitted  to  an  embrace  which 
she  could  hardly  avoid),  she  seated  herself  at 
some  little  distance  from  her  lover,  and  began 
a hasty  conversation  of  commonplaces.  There 
was  visible  about  her  tremulous  eyelids  a cer- 
tain cowardice — a certain  irresolution  in  the 
nervous  twitching  of  her  clasped  fingers.  But 
Mr.  Ainsworth  was  not  the  person  to  observe 
either  indication. 

However,  love  is  prescient,  wherever  its  home 
may  be  ; and  he  grew  uneasy  after  a little  while, 
without  knowing  why.  Perhaps  he  remembered 
that  his  mistress  did  not  use  to  seat  herself  at 
such  a chilling  distance. 

“Come  Carmen,”  said  he  at  last,  “ come  and 
sit  beside  me  on  the  sofa.  I want  to  tell  you 
about  something  important.  I want  to  explain 
to  you  about  some  houses  I have  been  looking  at. 
You  remember  the  corner  house  I spoke  of,  the 
brick,  with  brown-stone  trimmings,  dear — But 
why  don’t  you  come  and  sit  beside  me,  Carmen  ?” 

“ I’m  coming.  But  brick  and  brown-stone 
are  such  heavy  subjects  ! Don't  let’s  talk  about 
houses,  please.  Besides,  I know  all  about  it  be- 
forehand: ‘The  man  won’t  hear  reason,  won’t 
give  in  an  inch,  won’t  “split  the  difference;” 
shall  you  purchase  whether  or  no?’  Indeed,  I 
can’t  tell.  I’m  not  a woman  of  business.  Please 
yourself.” 

She  leaned  her  head  back,  and  folded  her 
hands,  and  closed  her  eyes.  Not  quite  closed 
them,  but  they  seemed  so.  She  looked  indif- 
ferent, almost  hard. 

“Why,  surely,  Carmen,  it  is  something  to 
you!”  said  Mr.  Ainsworth,  after  a minute’s  sur- 
prised silence.  ‘ ‘ But  perhaps  you  are  tired  of 
it.  I won’t  weary  you,  love,  with  details  that 
you  don’t  care  for.  Some  day,  when  you  are  at 
leisure  and  feel  like  it,  you  shall  go  over  it  with 
me,  if  you  will,  and  see  all  for  yourself.  You 
will  understand  it  better  then.” 

“You  find  me  rather  stupid  to-night,  per- 
haps ?” 

“ You  stupid  ?”  cried  the  lover  with  ardor,  and 
would  have  kissed  her ; but  she  avoided  the  em- 
brace, and  moved  off  a little. 

“ Carmen  ! What  is  the  matter  with  you  to- 
night ?” 

“The  matter?  with  me?  Am  I not  look- 
ing well  ? It  is  this  blue  ribbon,  perhaps  ; blue 
is  not  becoming  to  me,  in  spite  of  your  opinion. 
But  just  now  I am  anxious  to  hear  what  you 
wish  about  the  house.  ” >- 

“ My  darling,”  said’Mr.  Ainsworth,  beginning 
to  look  puzzled  as  well  as  grieved,  “I  thought 
the  subject  tired  you  ?” 

“ It  did,  but  I’ve  changed  my  mind.  Ferdi- 
nand— won’t  you  tell  me  if  I ask  you  ?” 

Mr.  Ainsworth  was  very  ardently  in  love,  and 
it  took  only  the  slight  accent  of  kindness  in  this 
question  to  banish  the  shadow  which  had  begun 
to  creep  over  him. 

“I  will  do  any  thing  on  earth  for  you,  my  pet!” 
he  answered,  with  devotion  absurdly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  subject. 

And  so  he  began,  immediately  forgetting  his 
momentary  pain  in  his  desire  to  please  her,  and 
shortly  entering  into  his  subject  con  amore.  For 
though  he  was  a young  man,  wealthy,  and  much 
courted  in  consequence,  he  was  full  of  home 
longings  and  fine  domestic  instincts ; and  he 
had  pleased  himself  for  many  a week  with  im- 
agining all  sorts  of  pretty  contrivances,  and  lux- 
urious nooks  and  ornaments,  in  the  cage  he  was 
to  make  ready  for  the  bird  he  had  won,  and 
which  he  truly  thought  of  Paradise.  So  he  told 
her  all  he  meant  to  do,  and  mixed  up  his  descrip- 
tions with  raptures  and  ardent  epithets  that 
showed  his  very  soul.  And  Carmen  listened, 
her  head  still  lying  back  against  the  wall,  her 
hand  in  his,  he  having  captured  it  long  ago. 
The  color  had  quite  sunk  out  of  her  face.  It 
had  not  faded  suddenly;  the  blood  seemed  to 
have  drained  itself  away,  to  have  fallen  like  the 
mercury  when  the  weather  chills. 

“ Do  you  like  it  ?”  he  asked  at  last. 

“ Yes ; that  is — the  house.  Now  describe  its 
mistress.” 

“ Describe  its  mistress — to  you  ? Ah,  I can’t 
do  that ! God  made  her,  and  made  her  perfect ; 
too  good  for  any  home  ■ i).nd  God 


grant  I may  be  there  first,  to  make  that  ready 
too!” 

He  added  this  aspiration  after  a moment’s 
silence,  with  an  egotism  and  a sudden,  poignant 
anguish  of  love  which  love  alone  can  create  or 
justify.  “ And  she  is  beautiful  as  well  as  good. 
Kiss  me,  Carmen.” 

She  let  him  kiss  her  cheek,  and  then,  with  a 
quick,  bitter  sigh,  turned  her  lips  to  his  for  one 
immeasurable  instant.  His  frame  quivered  from 
head  to  foot ; he  could  not  speak.  He  held  her 
fast,  and  looked  at  her — looked  at  her  as  a man 
looks  at  but  one  woman  on  earth — as  if  she  were 
indeed  his  very  soul,  and  his  whole  being  yearned 
for  its  life.  Some  murmured  ejaculations  fell 
from  his  lips. 

“Please  let  me  go.”  The  words  came  in  a 
soft,  clear  voice,  which,  being  so  distinct  just 
then,  had  death  in  it.  “ Let  me  go,  Ferdinand. 
I shall  never  be  the  mistress  of  that  house.” 

He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her,  and  would  have 
drawn  her  head  down  against  his  breast. 

“Let  me  go,  Ferdinand.  I shall  never  live 
in  the  house  you  have  been  making  ready  for 
me.  You  must  find  another  mistress  for  it,  my 
poor  friend ; a better  one  than  I.  ” 

He  loosed  his  hold  of  her,  and  stared  at  her 
with  contracted  brows.  When  he  spoke,  it  was 
huskily  and  painfully  and  slowly  : 

“Don’t  jest  so,  Carmen.  Darling,  don’t  jest 
so.  You  puzzle  me  and  you  pain  me.  I don’t 
understand  you.  I can  not  bear  to  hear  you  talk 
so,  even  in  jest.  You  love  me,  don’t  you  ?” 

“No;  1 don’t  love  you,”  answered  the  girl, 
steadily,  with  an  ashen  face. 

He  seized  her  hands,  and  crushed  them  with 
a fierce  pressure. 

‘ ‘ Good  God ! What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ I have  wanted  to  tell  you  before,  Ferdinand — 
often.  ” Her  voice  was  clear,  and  her  eyes  were 
dry.  “I  have  wanted  to  tell  you  often.  But 
until  this  evening  I did  not  know  how  wicked 
my  silence  and  my  weakness  were.  Now  I know, 
and  I can  not  marry  you.  ” 

A groan  came  from  his  lips.  He  looked  at 
her  with  the  eyes  of  a drowning  wretch  in  sight 
of  succor.  She  turned  her  face  away,  and  went 
on: 

“ I want  to  ease  your  pain  by  telling  yon  just 
what  I am.  I want  you  to  know  what  I am. 
Oh,  if  you  could  only  hate  me!  if  you  could 
only  despise  me  as  I do  myself!  Then  you 
would  root  me  from  your  heart;  you  would 
trample  on  every  thought  of  me;  you  would  dis- 
dain to  suffer  for  such  a creature  as  I !”  She  in- 
terrupted herself  again,  shivering,  as  well  she 
might ; she  had  glanced  at  the  face  confronting 
her.  “ Oh,  don’t  look  so ! don’t  look  so ! I 
will  cure  your  love  for  me.  Only  listen.  Fer- 
dinand, before  I saw  you  I loved  some  one.  I 
would  have  married  him  if  he  had  asked  me. 
He  did  not ; I thought  he  had  seen  my  love  and 
despised  it,  and  I was  very  wretched  and  cast 
down.  Then  you  came.  I was  so  lonesome 
and  so  miserable.  And  you  seemed  to  love  me — 
Hush ! Ah,  my  God ! Yes,  I know  you  did  ; 
but  only  listen.  I remembered  I was  poor  and 
plain,  and  not  very  young  nor  talented,  and  oft- 
en sick;  and  I thought  I could  perhaps  make 
you  happy  at  least.  And — oh ! Ferdinand,  un- 
derstand, for  God’s  sake,  how  base  I am! — I 
knew  you  had  money,  and  l longed  for  ease. 
And  so  I promised  to  marry  you.  But  this  even- 
ing he  came  back  again.  And  he  wrould  have 
asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I w'ould  not  let 
him.  I told  him  I was  going  to  marry  you. 
And  I can  not ! I can  not ! I can  not !” 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  because 
she  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  her  work.  She 
trembled  with  horror  of  herself  and  terror  for 
him.  Did  she  feel  she  was  doing  4 4 the  hard,  right 
thing?”  She  heard  his  slow,  difficult  breaths, 
and  saw  him  shudder.  His  face  was  utterly 
changed.  It  had  grown  white  and  wrathful, 
with  a wolfish,  murderous  light  in  the  eyes.  lie 
spoke  slowly  and  painfully. 

44  You  are  going  to  marry  him , then  ? Damn 
him !” 

“He  bade  me  farewell,”  she  whispered,  pallid 
to  the  lips.  44  He  has  gone  away ; he  will  never 
return.” 

“You  double-faced  flirt ! Fly  after  him ; hang 
upon  his  neck.  Curse  him ! Kiss  him.  And 
may  God — ” 

She  held  up  her  hands  with  one  of  her  strange, 
speaking  gestures : i.i  it  all  the  pathos  of  utter 
submission,  all  the  pleading  of  undefended  weak- 
ness. Her  eyelashes  were  wet  with  tears  that 
came  no  farther.  Her  noble  bosom  seemed  bro- 
ken up  with  unuttered  sobs.  At  that  sight— the 
misery  and  the  weakness  of  the  w oman  he  loved 
— the  man  rose  above  himself.  He  held  out  his 
arms,  with  a strange,  dumb  cry,  and  drew  her 
home  again  to  his  breast.  He  crushed  her  slight 
figure  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  forehead  again 
and  again  ; the  despair  of  farewell  in  every  kiss. 
He  called  her  every  endearing  name  a thousand 
times — his  love,  his  life,  his  flower,  his  pretty 
bird,  his  heart’s  pride,  his  treasure,  his  jewel 
above  price ! And  she  lay  in  his  embrace  with- 
out a word ; she  had  neither  voice  nor  the  power 
of  thought.  It  was  instinct  that  drew  her  away 
from  him  at  last.  Then  she  held  his  hands  in 
hers,  and  looked  at  him  with  bitter  penitence. 

“Only  reproach  me!  Ah,  only  tell  me  you 
forgive  me  because  you  despise  me !” 

“Carmen!  Is  there  no  hope?  Don’t  you 
think  you  can  learn  to  love  me — a little  ? I would 
die  for  you,  Carmen !” 

Her  grief  broke  into  passionate  sobs  at  last, 
and  there  fell  upon  his  hands  a mingled  rain  of 
tears  and  kisses. 

“ I do  like  you — too  well,  too  well  to  marry 
you.  Your  wife  should  give  you  her  whole  heart, 
and  that  I can  not.  Forgive  me,  and  live  to 
thank  me  for  saving  you  from  such  a woman  as 
I am !” 

Let  the  rest  pass.  She  remained  steadfast.  In 
spite  of  his  pleading,  of  the  traitor  in  her  own 


breast,  of  her  remorse  and  his  despair,  she  sent 
him  from  her. 

Mr.  Howard  sailed  in  two  days.  lie  passed 
quite  away  from  her  life ; she  never  saw  him  nor 
heard  of  him  again.  Within  some  years  Mr. 
Ainsworth  married  a sweet  and  loving  girl,  who 
was  not  to  him  what  Carmen  had  been,  but  who 
gave  to  his  life  its  calmer  light  of  content. 

And  Carmen.  She,  too,  was  married — to  a 
clergyman.  lie  was  quite  a severe  man,  with 
exalted  views  of  his  office ; decidedly  inclined  to 
Romanism.  During  six  months  his  wife  was 
happy,  and  a devotee.  After  that  she  wrote  a 
book.  It  was  a strange  volume,  not  successful, 
and  full  of  unusual  theories,  veiling  fatalism  and 
despair.  It  was  the  cause  of  difference  between 
herself  and  her  husband,  which  resulted  in  a 
quiet  separation,  every  one  greatly  commiser- 
ating the  sanctified  minister  of  God. 

There  is  a page  in  her  private  journal  in- 
scribed with  a date — the  date  of  this  one  even- 
ing in  her  life  which  I have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe; on  it  is  fastened  a flower,  brown  and 
crisp,  which  she  wore  in  her  hair  that  day.  And 
the  place  is  kept  with  a blue  ribbon. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  high  and  exposed  situation  of  Wilhelmshohe, 
the  present  residence  of  the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon, 
is  such  as  to  render  the  winters  very  severe.  Un- 
doubtedly a prolonged  sojourn  there  would  be  trying 
to  the  health  of  one  unaccustomed  to  the  rigors  of  a 
northern  climate.  This  fact,  added  to  the  circum- 
stance that  Napoleon  has  been  afflicted  with  a severe 
cold,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  report  that  he  is 
about  to  change  his  residence  from  Wilhelmshohe  to 
Elba.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  rumor  brings  into  no- 
tice that  little  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Elba  is 
about  eighteen  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  width  is 
twelve  miles.  It  has  an  area  of  about  ninety-seven 
square  miles,  and  the  population  numbers  about 
23,000,  of  whom  between  7000  and  8000  are  proprietors 
of  the  soil.  It  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  and  some 
of  its  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  and 
fruit  abounds  in  the  valleys.  Red  and  white  wine, 
marine  salt,  sardines,  anchovies,  and  other  fish  arc 
among  the  products  of  Elba.  It  is  also  noted  for  its 
iron  and  other  minerals.  During  the  brief  sover- 
eignty of  Napoleon  I.  at  Elba  he  made  many  improve- 
ments upon  the  island. 

The  English  who,  from  motives  of  curiosity  or  oth- 
erwise, are  still  abiding  in  Paris,  are  reported  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  our  minister,  Mr.  Washburne. 

New  York  is  to  be  favored  with  another  census. 
The  order  for  it  states  that  the  charges  which  have 
come  to  the  President’s  notice,  alleging  that  the  first 
census  was  grossly  inaccurate,  render  it  necessary  to 
have  another  enumeration,  so  that  the  charges  may 
be  disproved,  or  a fuller  and  more  accurate  enumer- 
ation of  the  inhabitants  made. 

Stenographic  reporting  by  machinery  is  one  of  the 
latest  improvements.  Some  English  genius  has  an- 
nounced a stenographic  press,  which  enables  the  re- 
porter to  sit  at  a key-board,  not  unlike  that  of  a piano- 
forte, and  by  applying  his  fingers  to  the  keys  to  print 
on  a strip  of  paper  underneath  signs  which  represent 
the  words  which  drop  from  the  lips  of  a speaker.  A 
few  months’  practice  enables  any  operator  to  follow  the 
most  fluent  speaker  with  ease.  Pity  that  somebody 
can  not  invent  a condensing  machine  to  work  in  con- 
nection with  this!  Speeches  would  be  too  long  for 
newspapers  unless  judiciously  cut  down. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  colors  do  not  “ take  well” 
in  photographs.  Blue,  purple,  violet,  pink,  and  ma- 
genta will  come  out  very  light.  Dark  shades  of  brown, 
drab,  green,  maroon,  and  plain  black  goods,  without 
gloss,  will  take  a rich  drab-color.  So,  also,  scarlet, 
cherry,  crimson,  and  dark  orange.  Silks  come  out 
lighter  than  woolen  goods. 

The  work  of  counting  mutilated  fractional  currency 
and  legal  tenders  received  at  the  Treasury  Department 
for  redemption,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  done 
entirely  by  women.  It  is  said  that  they  excel  men  in 
counting  the  currency,  as  they  are  quicker,  and  their 
fingers  more  pliable,  but  that  they  do  not  succeed  so 
well  with  the  legal  tender,  because  “ their  hands  are 
not  large  enough  to  grasp  the  bundle  and  separate  the 
notes  quickly !” 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  recently  visited  Burraah,  but 
a curious  point  of  etiquette  prevented  a proposed  in- 
terview between  him  and  the  King  of  Burmah.  The 
king  insisted  on  the  bishop’s  squatting  cross-legged  be- 
fore him  on  a small  carpet.  The  bishop  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  stand,  but  the  king  was  firm  ; he  could  not 
allow  any  man  either  to  stand  before  him  or  to  occupy 
a seat  not  lower  than  his,  his  Majesty  invariably  reclin- 
ing on  a very  low  couch  on  these  occasions.  The 
bishop  was  likewise  firm ; he  declined  to  suffer  the  in- 
dignity of  sitting  cross-legged  on  a bit  of  carpet ; and 
the  result  was  that  the  bishop  left  Mandalay  without 
having  met  the  king,  although  both  were  very  desirous 
that  an  interview  should  take  place. 

The  presence  of  a lady  law  student  in  a court-room 
in  Rockford,  Hlinois,  caused  a sensible  diminution  in 
the  number  of  boot-heels  resting  upon  tables  and  rail- 
ings, less  lounging  in  uncouth  attitudes,  and  extra  at 
tention  to  the  arrangement  of  masculine  back  hair. 
The  lady  lawyer  is  reported  to  be  very  beautiful,  and 
beautiful  lawyers  will  have  their  uses  if  they  can  make 
the  old-style  attorneys  gentlemanly. 

A highly  respectable  man  of  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts, has  developed  a singular  kind  of  insanity,  which 
causes  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  kill  his  children. 
In  fact,  it  was  said  that  he  was  accustomed  to  count 
them  every  morning  to  make  sure  that  he  had  not  dis- 
patched one  during  the  night  He  was,  however,  sane 
enough  to  know  that  his  liberty  should  be  restrained, 
and  at  his  own  request  he  was  taken  to  an  asylum. 

In  Madrid  a large  number  of  the  Spanish  clergy 
have  accepted  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Test- 
ament as  the  sole  foundation  of  their  faith,  and  have 
determined  to  preach  and  teach  nothing  which  may 
not  be  proved  thereby.  They  held  their  first  synod  at 
the  University  of  Madrid  in  August  last,  the  rector 
of  the  University  presiding.  One  gentleman  writes 
from  Barcelona  that  although  the  work  of  distribu- 
ting Bibles  is  hindered  by  the  war,  and  the  unsettled 


state  of  the  country,  yet  he  sold  1250  copies  in  a visit 
of  three  days  to  seven  towns.  Mr.  De  Mora,  a Spanish 
priest,  having  become  a Protestant,  has  been  employ- 
ed by  the  American  Bible  Society  to  revise  the  Span- 
ish Bible. 

In  accordance  with  an  old  custom,  the  wife  of  the 
Mayor  of  Chester,  England,  was  recently  presented 
with  a silver  cradle,  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of 
a son  during  the  mayoralty  of  her  husband.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  cradle  was  especial- 
ly useful  to  rock  the  baby  in.  The  testimonial  con- 
sisted of  a silver  centre  piece,  with  two  side  stands,  on 
a plateau  of  silver  gilt.  The  cradle  itself,  which  is  no 
larger  than  a walnut,  is  suspended  from  the  centre 
piece,  and  is  after  the  fashion  of  a nautilus  shell. 

October  departed  in  the  midst  of  the  first  snow-storm 
of  the  season.  We  do  not  mean  here  in  New  York, 
where  autumn  is  reluctant  to  give  place  to  winter,  but 
in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  there  was  a foretaste 
of  the  inclement  season.  The  White  Mountains  were 
snow-capped,  and  in  some  parts  of  New  Hampshire 
not  less  than  six  inches  fell. 

Alaska  is  giving  us  large  quantities  of  the  seal  fur 
this  year.  It  is  handsome,  durable,  and  reasonable  in 
price.  It  will  be  much  worn  during  the  winter,  as 
well  as  the  popular  mink,  sable,  and  ermine.  The 
mink  is  largely  found  in  New  York,  Maine,  and  in 
Canada,  and  is  frequently  called  the  American  sable. 
The  Russian  and  Hudson  Bay  sable  come  from  the 
Russian  possessions,  and  have  this  year  been  import- 
ed in  large  quantities  to  meet  an  increased  demand. 
The  ermine  is  always  most  valuable  when  taken  in  the 
coldest  northern  regions.  Indeed,  it  is  only  desirable 
when  taken  in  extreme  cold  weather,  for  the  little 
creature  which  furnishes  this  fur  is  white  only  in  win- 
ter, its  coat  turning  a reddish-brown  in  summer,  ex- 
cepting the  tail,  which  is  always  black.  In  making  up 
the  ermine  the  tips  are  used  to  contrast  with  the  pure 
white  of  the  fur. 

An  association  has  been  formed  in  this  city  by  about 
sixty  well-known  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a building  on  the  French  Apartment  system,  on  a 
plan  of  joint  partnership,  combining  special  advant- 
ages. Twelve  lots  have  been  secured,  finely  situated 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  The  building  is  to  be 
architecturally  beautiful,  constructed  of  pale  pink 
brick,  with  sandstone  trimmings,  and  seven  stories 
in  height.  There  will  be  eight  apartments,  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other,  upon  each  floor,  and  all  mod- 
ern contrivances  for  comfort  and  convenience  will  be 
furnished  at  a small  cost  to  each  apartment,  A large 
restaurant  will  be  located  on  the  first  floor  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  occupants.  The  kitchens  will  be  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  fire-proof.  A complete  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  is  to  be  established,  and,  in  short, 
nothing  is  to  be  wanting  to  make  the  structure  elegant 
as  well  as  comfortable.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  as- 
sociation will  occupy  apartments  in  the  building. 

The  letter  from  M.  Pietri,  the  private  secretary  of 
Napoleon  HI.,  addressed  to  the  London  papers,  af- 
firming that  the  ex-Emperor  had  no  money  invested 
in  foreign  funds,  brought  out  an  answer  from  M.  Max 
Pol,  containing  a statement  of  the  investments  which 
he  asserts  to  have  been  made  by  the  ex-Emperor. 
These,  which  do  not  include  any  thing  placed  in  the 
French  funds,  amount  to  63,000,000  francs.  M.  Pietri, 
however,  declares  that  the  list  of  the  Emperor’s  for- 
eign investments  made  public  by  M.  Max  Pol  are  a 
pure  invention. 

The  French  National  Bazar  opens  about  the  middle 
of  this  month,  and  promises  to  be  a great  success. 
There  are  to  be  twenty  tables,  all  abundantly  furnish- 
ed with  rich  articles. 

A young  American  residing  at  Hong-Kong  had  been 
induced  by  a companion  to  frequent  a gambling-house. 
He  was  young  and  yielding,  his  false  friend  old  enough 
to  have  been  less  treacherous.  One  evening  the  two 
had  been  drinking  and  gambling  fearfully,  the  young 
man  losing  in  every  game.  A new  game  had  just  be- 
gun, and  while  the  elder  man  shuffled  his  cards,  the 
younger  leaned  lazily  back  in  his  chair,  and  carelessly 
commenced  to  hum  a tune.  Without  thought  he  sang 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Phoebe  Cary,  beginning, 

“ One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o’er  and  o’er— 

I’m  nearer  to  my  Father’s  house 
Than  I’ve  ever  been  before.” 

The  elder  gambler  stared  at  the  singer  a moment, 
then,  throwing  his  cards  on  the  floor,  exclaimed, 

“ Harry,  where  did  you  learn  that  tune  7” 

“What  tune  7” 

“ Why,  the  one  you  have  been  singing.” 

The  young  man  said  he  did  not  know  what  he  had 
been  singing,  when  the  elder  repeated  the  words,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  he  said  he  had  learned  them  in  a 
Sunday-school  in  America. 

“ Come,”  said  the  elder,  getting  up,  “ come.  Here's 
what  I've  won  from  you ; go  and  use  it  for  some  good 
purpose.  As  for  me,  as  God  sees  me,  I have  played 
my  last  game,  and  drank  my  last  bottle.  1 have  misled 
you,  Harry,  and  I am  sorry.  Give  me  your  hand,  my 
boy,  and  say  that,  for  old  America’s  sake,  if  for  no 
other,  you  will  quit  the  infernal  business.” 

The  two  men  left  the  gambling-house  together,  and 
walked  away  arm  iu  arm. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  docks  and  piers  of  New 
York  city  is  a matter  which  has  long  been  agitated, 
and  the  time  seems  to  be  approaching  when  the  Dock 
Commissioners  will  begin  the  good  work  in  earnest. 
General  Egbert  L.  Viele  has  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioners plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  docks  and 
piers,  which  are  the  result  of  many  years’  careful  study. 
His  thorough  and  comprehensive  scheme  proposes  to 
widen  the  exterior  street  around  the  water-front  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  construct  a substantial 
stone  sea-wall  in  the  place  of  the  present  bulkhead  ; to 
construct  piers  sixty  feet  wide,  and  two  hundred  feet 
apart,  with  solid  stone  pier-heads,  and  supported  by 
piles  of  hollowr  iron  tubes  filled  with  cement ; to  make 
an  elevated  railway  along  the  bulkhead  line  sufficient 
to  accommodate  freight  and  passenger  traffic ; to  pro- 
vide  a low-level  sewerage  system  capacious  enough  for 
the  drainage  of  the  entire  city ; to  build  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  canal-boat  trade  a large  canal  across 
the  upper  end  of  the  island ; and  to  remove  the  markets 
further  up  town.  This  appears  to  be  a gigantic  un- 
dertaking, even  when  looking  at  the  mere  outlines. 
But  certainly  nobody  doubts  that  some  gigantic  refor- 
mation is  needed— or,  if  any  body  doubts,  an  intelligent 
' glance  at  the  old  wooden  piers  will  speedily  convince 
j him— and  the  sooner  some  good  plan  is  adopted,  and 
l work  commenced,  the  better  it  will  be  for  our  necpie 
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in  total  darkness.  Added  to  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  what  he  was  doing  was  the  terror  lest 
he  should  loosen  the  obstructing  mass  and  bring 
it  all  down  upon  him  at  once.  Several  narrow 
escapes  from  this  danger  taught  him  to  proceed 
with  caution.  At  length,  after  many  hours  of 
toilsome  and  almost  hopeless  labor,  a sudden 
slide  of  the  mass  at  which  he  was  working  re- 
stored him  to  the  outer  world.  It  was  night, 
but  he  could  see  enough  to  discern  that  he  was 
in  a situation  of  extreme  peril,  and  that  die  least 
movement  might  involve  his  death.  lie  there- 
fore resolved  to  lie  perfectly  still  till  daylight. 
The  stillness  of  the  streets  told  him  that  the  bom- 
bardment wras  over,  and  that  the  city  had  surren- 
dered. Help  came  with  the  morning,  and  he 
was  rescued  from  his  perilous  situation  among 
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they  lived  in  supposed  safety,  passing  away  the 
hours  in  reading  and  other  innocent  amusements. 
But  one  night,  when  all  w ere  buried  in  profound 
sleep,  a large  bomb-shell  fell  directly  through  the 
house,  and  burst  as  it  entered  the  cellar.  As 
soon  as  the  terrified  man  could  strike  a light  he 
discovered  a scene  of  terrible  destruction.  He 
alone  was  left  alive.  The  other  inmates  of  the 
cellar  had  either  been  killed  by  fragments  of  the 
bursting  shell,  or  crushed  to  death  by  falling  tim- 
bers. Terror-stricken  by  the  sight,  he  endeav- 
ored to  make  his  way  out,  but  found  the  stair- 
way blocked  up  by  a mass  of  brick  and  broken 
beams.  Fortunately  he  retained  sufficient  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  go  to  work  at  the  removal  of 
these  obstructions ; but  having  nothing  but  his 
hands  to  work  with,  he  made  but  slow  progress. 
At  length  his  lamp  w ent  out,  and  he  had  to  work 


heroic  resistance,  the  city  was  surrendered,  it 
was  found  that  the  Cathedral  had  suffered  no 
material  injury  from  the  storm  of  iron  and  steel 
that  had  raged  about  it.  As  the  picture  on  this 
page  will  show',  the  buildings  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  were  greatly  damaged.  Close  by  whole 
streets  were  destroyed,  the  houses  on  each  side 
lying  in  indistinguishable  heaps  of  ruin.  The 
whole  civilized  wrorld  rejoices  — except  those 
whose  houses  lie  buried  in  those  ruins. 

Since  the  surrender  of  the  city  many  very 
touching  incidents  have  come  to  light,  which  il- 
lustrate the  sufferings  and  hardships  endured  by 
the  people  of  Strasburg  during  the  bombardment. 
One  story  reads  like  a chapter  of  a romance.  A 
wealthy  merchant  moved  his  household  and  his 
treasures  into  the  cellar  of  his  house,  whither, 
when  the  bombardment  became  unpleasantly  hot, 


THE  STRASBURG  CATHEDRAL. 

A visitor  to  the  German  batteries  during 
the  bombardment  of  Strasburg  describes  the 
grand  effect  of  the  majestic  Cathedral  towering 
above  the  city,  and  its  spire,  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  burning  houses,  conspicuous  against  the 
rolling  clouds  of  smoke  that  rose  into  the  heav- 
ens. The  gunners  were  instructed  to  spare,  if 
possible,  this  magnificent  monument  of  medie- 
val art,  and  probably  there  was  not  one  among 
them  who  would  not  rather  have  lost  his  right 
hand  than  direct  a single  shot  against  the  won- 
derful structure.  Was  it  not  a German  cathe- 
dral ? Was  not  Strasburg  a Germ  an  city  ? Were 
they  not  fighting  to  restore  both  to  Germany? 
Fortunately  its  dertru^t ion  .was i net  required  by 
the  necessities  of  Unbyslege,  wtm  wl^en,  after  an 


TAKING  THE  CENSUS.— [From  a Sketch  by  Thomas  Worth.] 
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SOCIAL  IRREPRESSIBLES. 

According  to  Rabelais,  there  once  grew  a 
kind  of  medlar  which  caused  those  who  ate  of 
the  fruit  to  swell  enormously ; and,  in  like  man- 
ner, some  persons  having  partaken  of  unwhole- 
some moral  food,  their  natural  priggishness  is 
thereby  inflated  and  distended  to  an  extent  which 
seriously  interferes  with  the  comfort  of  others. 
Sometimes  this  dreadful  mania  for  improving 
others  takes  its  daily  exercise  in  social  life.  Wo- 
men will  be  seen  making  the  lives  of  their  hus- 
bands, brothers,  and  lovers  a burden  to  them  by 
this  craze  for  altering  and  meddling  with  what 
really  does  not  concern  them,  if  they  could  only 
be  persuaded  to  think  so.  Nothing  will  satisfy 
them  but  reform,  root  and  branch,  of  all  the  hab- 
its and  peculiarities  which  have  become  pact  of 
the  nature  of  the  unfortunate  victim.  It  is  the 
“See  what  I can  do!"  of  the  loving,  restless 
fingers,  which  are  never  still.  So  a man  shall 
have  his  beard  or  mustache  shaven  off,  his 
whiskers  docked,  his  latch-key  taken  from  him, 
his  cigars  counted  out  to  him,  his  manners  look- 
ed after,  and  all  his  little  weaknesses  crushed 
out  of  him,  until  he  hardly  knows  himself  as  he 
sits,  shorn  of  his  strength,  the  sport  and  derision 
alike  of  Barbarian  and  Philistine.  It  was  said 
of  Madame  Re'camier,  “ Elle  dtait  pour  sgs  amis 
la  soeur  de  charitd,  de  leurs  peines,  de  leurs  fai- 
blesses,  et  mfime  un  peu  de  leurs  fautes.  ” What 
a charming  woman  that  must  have  been ! But 
one  of  the  class  we  have  in  view  has  been  de- 
scribed as  “ being  in  this  sort  of  benevolence 
thoroughly  cruel,  and  she  would  listen  to  nothing 
that  was  said  to  her,  because  she  was  convinced 
that  she  was  managing  admirably.”  There  is  a 
world  of  significance  in  the  words  we  have  ital- 
icized. This  particular  disposition  has  been  per- 
haps rather  pedantically  defined  as  a deficiency 
of  Eutropelia,  which  is  the  power  of  adapting 
your  own  mental  attitude  to  that  of  others.  Who 
will  show  us  any  good?  Alas!  how  many  are 
too  ready  to  undertake  the  task  under  the  im- 
pression that  they,  of  all  others,  can  demonstrate 
it  most  effectually!  Indeed,  there  are  people 
who  do  every  thing  as  if  they  only  had  a right 
to  do  it.  Say  that  your  boots  are  square-toed. 
You  will  be  told  that  this  circumstance  endan- 
gers your  respectability,  disfigures  your  propor- 
tions, causes  you  to  be  mistaken  for  a French- 
man or  a German,  diminishes  your  legitimate  in- 
fluence, offends  the  taste  of  your  friends,  and 
compels  them  to  recoil  from  you  in  public  and 
to  mourn  over  you  in  private.  If  you  once  yield 
in  the  hope  of  being  left  alone  you  will  assuredly 
commit  a grave  mistake ; for,  besides  affording 
these  Irrepressibles  the  unholy  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  a point  has  been  gained,  you  will 
discover  that,  it  is  the  prelude  to  other  demands, 
and,  before  you  know  where  you  are  exactly,  you 
will  find  yourself  attired  in  a swallow-tailed  coat 
or  a round  jacket,  or  something  else  equally  un- 
suitable to  your  habits  and  opposed  to  your  own 
inclinations.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  go 
to  bed  early  or  late — if  you  did  the  one  before 
you  will  have  to  do  the  other  now ; or  whether 
you  smoke  five  times  or  twenty  times  a day — 
whichever  it  is,  your  privileges  will  be  reduced  by 
one-half,  and  the  safest  plan  is  to  demand  in  the 
first  instance,  and  peremptorily,  fully  twice  as 
much  as  you  desire  to  obtain. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

“ It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  my  testimony  to 
that  of  many  others  as  to  the  superiority  of  my 
Wheeler  & Wilson  Machine  over  all  others  with 
which  I am  acquainted.  During  the  twelve 
years  I have  had  it  it  has  traveled  many  thou- 
sands of  miles,  accomplished  a great  deal  of 
sewing,  from  the  finest  linen  cambric  to  heavy 
broadcloth,  and  has  never  ouce  been  out  of  or- 
der."— Mrs.  Annie  Tyndale,  Middleburg,  Neb. 

LOW  PRICES— NO  RISK-FULL  GUARANTEE. 

Fob  Price-List  of  Genuine  Wai.tuam  Watoheb, 
which  can  be  sent  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, write  to  Howard  & Co.,  785  Broadway,  New  York, 
stating  you  saw  this  in  Harper's  Weekly.— [.Com.] 


To  cure  a Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat,  use 
Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. — [Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LINED  than  Lead  Pipe.  It  is  stronger,  more  durn- 
ble,  as  flexible,  and  as  easily  soldered.  Cir- 
LEAD  culars  and  sample  of  pipe  sent  by  mail  free. 
^TTVrl  Address  THE  COLWELLS,  SIIAW,  * 
PIPE  WILLARD  MFG.  CO.,  213  Centre  St.,  N.  Y. 

$55  Sewing  Machines  for  81. 

By  paying  $1  00  cash  and  sending  a small  clnb  of 
subscribers  to  that  flrst-class  popular  family  maga- 
zine, THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  you  can 
receive  a new  GROVER  & BAKER  FAMILY  SEW- 
ING MACHINE,  price  $66  00.  Inclose  stamp  for  par- 
ticulars, or  16  cents  for  specimen  number,  with  com- 
plete list  of  most  liberal  premiums.  Address 

S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
1500  DISTRESSING!  CASES  OF 

CONSUMPTION 

Cured  without  medicine.  A grateful  mother  will 
cheerfully  send  the  remedy  free  to  any  one  afflicted. 
Address  Mrs.  C.,  care  of  Gen.  Wilcox,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

$!0  made  from  50c.! 

Something  urgently  needed  by  every  body.  Call 
and  examine,  or  12  Samples  sent  (postage  paid)  for 
Fifty  Cents  that  retail  easily  for  Ten  Dollars. 

R.  L.  WOLCOT^jljSJ.  jCjffHtom  N- Y’ 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 
Great  Saving  lo  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is, 
send  for  Price-List,  and  a Club  form  will  accompany 
it,  with  full  directions,  making'  a large  saving  to  con- 
sumers and  remunerative  to  Club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 


CARTWRIGHT  & WARNERS 

PATENT  MERINO 
UNDER-VESTS, 
DRAWERS, 

AND 

HOSIERY. 

A LARGE  VARIETY  OP  NEW  GOODS, 

AT 

EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Union  Adams  & Co., 

No.  637  Broadway. 


Nasby’s  Paper. 

THE  TOLEDO  BLADE. 

A large  qnarto  sheet,  containing  fifty-six  colnmns 
filled  with  News  from  all  parts  of  the  World,  choice 
original  and  selected  Tales,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Wit, 
and  Humor.  Besides  this,  every  number  contains  a 
Young  Folks’  Department,  an  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, a Religious  Department,  and  a Commercial  De- 
partment, all  prepared  expressly  for  the  Blake,  ren- 
dering it  the  most  complete  and  perfect 
Family  Newspaper  published  any  where. 

The  Nasby  Letters! 

These  inimitable  Letters  are  written  expressly  for 
the  Blade,  and  will  be  continued  in  its  columns  dur- 
ing the  year.  Oppression,  wrong,  and  corruption, 
wherever  found,  are  exposed  by  the  trenchant  pen  of 
the  great  humorist.  “The  Nasky  Letters,"  says  a 
distinguished  statesman,  “have  done  more  toward 
the  correction  of  some  of  the  greatest  evils  in  our 
government,  and  the  spread  of  sound  political  princi- 
ples among  the  people,  than  all  the  speeches  politicians 
ever  made.” 

ORIGINAL  STORIES. 

The  first  week  in  March,  1871,  we  will  commence 
the  publication  of  a charming  original  story,  written 
expressly  for  the  Blade,  by  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  in  the  country.  The  high  reputation  of  the 
author  warrants  ns  in  promising  onr  i eaders  a story  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  interest.  Other  stories  by  'dis- 
tinguished writers  will  be  published  during  the  year. 

Kemembor  that  the  Blade  is  a truly  National 
Newspaper— not  a paper  for  either  the  East,  the 
West,  the  North,  or  the  South  alone,  but  for  The 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS 

FOR  1871. 


I J VOICE  AND  PIANO-FORTE.  Edited  by  Ar- 
thnr  Sullivan.  The  complete  series,  unabridged,  with 
Italian  and  English  words.  Price  One  Dollar  each. 
The  Operas  willbe  printed  from  new  type  on  the  finest 
paper,  large  8vo,  in  volumes  containing  200  to  270  pages 
each.  They  will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  in 
the  following  order: 

Nov.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now  ready). 

“ 16.  FIDELIO,  with  the  four  Overtures. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE. 

“ 16.  LA  SONNAMBULA. 

Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

“ 15.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’  names  will  be  received  by  all  Music- 
sellers  and  Booksellers  in  the  States,  or  by  the  Pub- 
lishers, BOOSEY  A CO.,  4 Bond  Street,  New  York. 

BLEES’ 

Noiseless, 

Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Challenges  the  world 
^ in  perfection  of  work, 
U strength  and  beauty  of 
stitch,  durability  of 
1 construction,  and  ra- 
“ pidity  of  motion. 

Call  and  examine; 
and,  for  agencies  and 
circulars,  apply  at 
623  BROADWAY, 

New  York. 

THE  STORY  OB'  THE  ROCKS. 


FOURTEEN  WEEKS  IN  GEOLOGY. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  celebrated  “Four- 
teen Weeks”  Series,  designed  to  embrace  brief  treat- 
ises in  all  the  sciences  for  schools.  The  author’s  very 
fascinating  style,  judicious  selection  of  matter,  vivid 
illustrations,  and  practical  helps  to  teach,  have  com- 
bined to  introduce  these  hooks  into  thousands  of 
schools,  where  they  awaken  an  enthusiasm  for  sci- 
ence while  other  works  fail  even  to  interest.  This 
work,  like  its  predecessors,  was  made  in  the  school- 
room, and  all  its  contents  and  methods  have  been 
verified  by  the  crucial  test.  Price  $1  75,  postpaid. 

A.  S.  BARNES  & COMPANY, 

111  & 113  William  St.,  New  York. 

Watch!  $3  Watch! 

THE  GREAT  EUROPEAN 

Eureka  Aluminum-Gold  Watch  Co, 


J.  F.  WILLIAMS  & CO,  JEWELERS, 

561  Broadway,  New  York, 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  U.  S., 


Aluminum -Gold  Watcuvs  for  Three  Dollars,  and 
to  warrant  each  and  every  one  to  keep  correct  time  for 
one  year.  This  Watch  we  guarantee  to  he  the  best  and 
cheapest  time-keeper  that  Is  now  in  use  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  The  works  are  in  donble  cases,  Lady's  and 
Gent’s  size,  and  are  beautifully  chased.  The  cases  are 
made  of  the  metal  now  so  widely  known  in  Europe  as 
Aluminum  Gold.  It  has  the  exact  color  of  Gold,  which 
it  always  retains;  it  will  stand  the  test  of  the  strongest 
acids ; no  one  can  tell  it  from  Gold  only  by  weight,  the 
Aluminum  Gold  being  one-fonrth  lighter.  The  works 
are  all  made  by  machinery,  the  same  as  the  well-known 
American  Watch.  We  pack  the  Watch  safely  in  a small 


A key  is  sent  free  with  each  Watch.  Money  should  he 
sent  by  Post-Office  Money  Order  or  in  a Registered 
Letter.  Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 

J.  F.  WILLIAMS  & CO,  Jewelers, 

561  Broadway,  New  York. 

SLEEP  — Peaceful Calm  — SLEEP. 

CHLOR  ALINE. 

Indorsed  by  the  best  medical  minds  of  Europe  and 
America  as  the  only  harmless  substitute  for  Opium, 
Morphine,  Laudanum,  and  all  other  poisonons  narcot- 
ics used  for  producing  sleep.  Price  60  cents  and  $1 
per  bottle.  Send  for  Circular  containing  medical  in- 
dorsements. T.  DE  WITT  HAVANA,  Proprietor, 

81  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


/youtitsN 


Magic  Wedding-Rings,  $1  50 ; Magic  Mouey  Till.  $1 50 ; 
Magic  Bag  and  Egg,  $1  60 ; Magic  Invisible  Finger, 
$1  Go ; Magic  Barrel,  $1  50 ; Comical  Donkey,  $1  00 : 
Magic  Photographs,  5 assorted  packages,  $1  00.  Full 
directions  sent  with  each  trick.  Good  Books;  600 
Puzzles,  40  cts. ; Fireside  Games,  40  cts. ; Tableaux, 
40  cts. ; Dialogues,  40  cts. ; Comic  Speeches,  40  cts. ; 
140»  Conundrums,  40  cts. : Fortune-Teller,  26  cts. ; 


SOLAR 

MICROSCOPES, 

For  examinin'*  the  Cavities  and  other  Phe- 
nomena in  the  Photosphere  of  the  SUN.  The 


TERMS, — Single  Copies,  $2  per  year;  Clnhs  of 
five,  $1  75  each;  Clubs  of  ten  and  over,  $1  50 
each,  and  an  extra  copy  to  every  person  getting  up  a 
Club  of  ten. 

PAY!  PAY!  PAY!  We  pav  liberally,  In 
Cash,  all  who  assist  us  in  extending  the  circulation 
of  the  Blade. 

AGENTS  WANTED.-We  want  an  Agent  at 
every  Post-Offlce  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  onr 

Special  Circular  to  Ageuts. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  sent  free  to  any  ad- 
dress. Send  for  a copy,  atid  at  the  same  time  give  us 
the  addresses  of  a dozen  or  so  of  your  friends,  at  dif- 
ferent Post-Offices,  to  whom  we  will  send  copies  free 
and  postage  paid.  Address 

MILLER,  LOCKE,  & CO., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


telligent  reading  family  can  less  afford  to  be  without. 
Many  Magazines  are  accumulated.  Harper's  is  edited. 
There  is  not  a Magazine  that  is  printed  which  shows 
more  intelligent  pains  expended  on  its  articles  and 
mechanical  execution.  There  is  not  a cheaper  Mag- 
azine published.  There  is  not,  confessedly,  a more 
popular  Magazine  in  the  world.— Aeto  England  Home- 

At  once  the  most  popular  and,  in  its  scheme,  the 
most  original  of  our  Magazines.  * * * All  the  periodi- 
cals which  the  Harpers  publish  are  almost  ideally 
well  edited.— Nation. 


The  best  publication  of  its  ciuss  in  America,  and  so 
far  ahead  of  all  other  weekly  journals  as  not  to  per- 
mit of  any  comparison  betweeu  it  and  any  of  their 
number.  Its  columns  contain  the  finest  collections 
of  reading-matter  that  are  printed.  * * * Its  illustra- 
tions are  nnmerons  and  beautiful,  being  furnished  by 
the  chief  artists  of  the  country.— Boston  Traveler. 

Harper's  Weekly  is  the  test  and  most  interesting  il- 
lustrated newspaper.  Nor  does  its  value  depend  on 
its  illustrations  alone.  Its  reading-matter  is  of  a high 
order  of  literary  merit— varied,  instructive,  entertain- 
ing, and  unexceptionable.— .V.  V.  Sun. 


/}]0MMnI0N\ 

-o(^AWEE K LY  PAP E RFOrSo- 

AOUNGPBOPLKi 


FAMILY/ 


It  is  handsomely  Illustrated,  and  has  for  contrib- 
utors some  of  the  most  eminent  and  attractive  writers 
in  the  country.  Among  these  are 
Prof.  James  Dk  Millb,  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 
Mrs.  Harriet  Bekcukr  Moulton, 

Stowe,  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 

Grace  Greenwood,  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale, 

Mrs.  Rkbkooa  Harding  “Sophie  May.” 

Davis, 

Its  reading  is  adapted  to  the  old  and  young,  is  very 
varied  in  its  character,  sprightly,  and  entertaining. 

Subscription  Price,  $1  50. 

Send  for  a Specimen  Copy. 

PERBY  MASON  «fc  CO., 

151  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,  Mass. 

THE  PATENT  BASE-BAT-AND-BALL  PIPE. 

Sweetest  Smoker,  Easiest  Cleaned, 

Cheapest  French  Briar.  Agents  f 

and  Dealers  well  paid  for  selling,  MflEy | 
and  wanted  in  every  city  and  town.  I 

Price-List  and  full  information  ^ 


Sample  boxed  and  sent  postpaid  for  25  cents.  Ad- 
dress E.  HOOPER,  M’f’r  of  Briar  Pipes, 

202  Broadway,  New  York. 


» nish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  bazar.  , 


Free  from  all  political  and  sectarian  discussion,  de- 
voted  to  fashion,  pleasure,  and  instruction,  it  is  jus' 
the  agreeable,  companionable,  and  interesting  do, 
mestic  paper  which  every  mother  and  wife  and  sweet- 
heart will  require  every  son,  husband,  and  lover  tc 
bring  home  with  him  every  Saturday  evening.—  Phil 
adelphia  Ledger. 

By  all  means  bny  Harper's  Bazar.  Not  for  your- 
self, but  for  your  wife  or  daughter  or  sister  or  sweet- 
heart.  There  never  was  any  paper  published  that  so 
delighted  the  heart  of  woman.  Never  mind  if  it  does 
cost  you  a new  bonnet:  it  will  save  you  ten  times  the 
price  in  the  household  economy  it  teaches.— Provi- 
dence Journal 


tW~  Xeir  Subscribers  will  be  supplied  with  either 
Harder’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  or  Harper’s 
Bazar,  from  the  present  time  to  the  end  of  the  year  1871, 
for  Four  Dollars. 


TERMS  FOR  1871. 

Harper’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harder’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harder’s  Magazine,  Harder’s  Weekly,  and  Harder’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
SunsoRiiiRRs  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or.  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00,  icithout  extra  copy. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  Is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly,  at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  he  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  ana  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commerce 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  willed 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harder  «ft  Brothers  Is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  

Terms  tor  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $600;  Half  Page, 
$260  ; quarter  Page,  $160— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $3  00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

On  Receipt  of  One  Dollar 


LORING’S  BOX  OF  HOME  NOTE  PAPER, 

French  or  English,  Stamped  with  her  Initial. 
Address  LOUING,  Publisher, 

36  School  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HOLIDAY  JOURNAL  for  1871 

Contains  Christmas  Story,  Splendid  Plays, 
IWaatle  Sports,  Ac. ; 48  pages ; illustrated.  Sent 
Free  on  receipt  of  oue  stamp  for  postage.  Address 

ADAMS  de  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

EVERY  MAW  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  aboi  t tb'te  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations. *r.,  ntni  ?d  1 se  on  application.  Speci- 
tnett-li. " ’!;»  >.f  ; ypea,  tuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  Pit  ESS  CO..  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

' GL  DAY  ! 40  new  articles  for  Agents.  8am- 

i ^“?rTcj[ffl3Ttffl5rrT?' B- SHAW* Alfred' Me- 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


TRADE 


November  19,  1870.] 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


To  the  Retail  Merchants  of  the  U.S. 

Call  for  the  WRIGHT  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S 

ALPACA  BRAIDS 

other. 


HELMBOLD’8 

FLUID  EXTRACT  BUCHU 


in  the  following  Celebrated  Brands,  and  buy 
Stearns’  Gold  Band— warranted  full  6 yards. 

Stearns'  X aud  XX — 

Stearns’  XXX-ln  Nos.  29, 49,  53, 65,  69,  73, 81,  and  85. 

The  Finest  and  Best  ever  Made  in  this  Country. 
WrtehtMfg.  Co.’s  Best  Crown  Alpaca— 6 yards. 

•r  » “ Oriental  Alpaca—  “ 

« «•  •«  PopnlarNos.29,49,53,69,73,81,  and  85 

•*  “ “ Mixed  and  Fancy  Plaid  Braids. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  who  keep  the  Best  Quality. 
A.  W.  STEARNS,  Treasurer, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


IIARPEU  & BROTHERS,  New  Yoke. 

Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


Contains  all  the  valuable  properties  of  the  plant  in  a highly-concentrated  form,  and  Is  much  prized  by  the 
medical  profession  as  a positive  remedial  agent  for  diseases  immediately  connected  with  the  bladder,  kid- 
neys, and  urinary  organs,  as  well  as  for  organic  weakness  and  extreme  prostration. 


IN  DUTY  BOUND.  By  the  Author  of  “ Mark  War- 
ren,” &c.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

THE  WARDEN  and  BARCHESTER  TOWERS.  In 
One  Volume.  By  Anthony  Trollop*.  Author  of 
“The  Vicar  of  Bnllhampton,"  “PhineasFinn,”  “He 
Knew  He  was  Right,"  Ac.,  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

WHICH  IS  THE  HEROINE f By  Nina  Cont.  8vo, 
Paper,  50  cents.  _ 

THE  VIVIAN  ROMANCE.  By  Mortimkb  Collins. 
8vo,  Paper,  50  cents.  

ESTELLE  RUSSELL.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Pri- 
vate Life  of  Galileo.”  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

THE  HEIR  EXPECT  A NT.  By  the  Author  of  “ Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,”  “ Kathleen,"  Ac.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents. 

A DANGEROUS  GUEST.  By  the  Author  of  “Gil- 
bert Rugge,"  “A  First  Friendship,"  Ac.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Tom  Brown's  School  Days.”  New  Edition.  With 
Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  8vo,  Paper,  75 
cents.  ( Uniform  with  “ Tom  Brown's  School  Days.") 

“ Tom  Brotcn’s  School  Days"  and  “ Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford,"  Complete  in  One  Volume,  8 vo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

CHARLES  REA DES  NOVELS,  COMPLETE.  Har 
per’s  Library  Edition.  Complete  in  3 Vols.,  8vo, 
Green  Morocco  Cloth,  $0  60  per  set. 

Hard  Cash. — Griffith  Gaunt.— It  is  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend — Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long.— Put  Your- 
self in  His  Place.— Foul  Play.— White  Lies.— Peg  Wof- 
fington, Christie  Johnstone,  and  Other  Stories.— The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 


W.  M.  THA  CKERA  Y'S  NOVELS,  COMPLETE.  Har- 
per’s Library  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Au- 
thor. Complete  in  3 Vols.,  8vo,  Green  Morocco 
Cloth,  $6  50  per  set. 

Vanity  Fair.— Pendennis.— The  Virginians.— The 
Neweotnes. — The  Adventures  of  Philip.— Henry  Es- 
mond.—Level  the  Widower. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS. 

F.  E.  SXJIEE  & CO. 

Wholesale  Druggists, 

N.  W.  COR.  FOURTH  & VINE  STREETS, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

New  York  Depot,  . . 18  Dey  St. 


HOTTENTOTS  SEEN  GATHERING  BUCIIU  LEAVES 

AT  THE 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE, 

FOR 

H.  T.  HELMBOLD,  Druggist, 

594  BROADWAY,  New  York. 

Beware  of  Counterfeits. 


YOU  WANT  IT! 


THE  TOLEDO  BLADE  is  the  best  family 
newspaper  published  any  where.  Parson  Nasby’s 
great  story,  “ Paul  Denman : a Tale  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion," just  commenced,  aud  will  be  concluded  this 
year.  Terms— $2  OO  a year;  5 copies,  $1  75  each; 
10  copies,  $1  50  each.  Three  months  (which  will 
Include  all  of  Nasby’s  story).  50  cents;  five  copies, 
$2  50;  ten  copies,  $-1  00,  and  an  extra  copv  to 
getter  np  of  club.  Specimen  copies  sent  free.  Send 
for  one,  and  give  ns  the  addresses  of  a dozen  or  so  of 
four  friends,  at  different  Post-Offices,  to  whom  we 
will  send  free  specimen  copies.  Address 

MILLER,  LOCKE,  A CO., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


Local  Agents  Wanted. 

I want  a local  agent  in  every  town  aDd 
village  iu  the  country,  to  canvass  for  the 
WESTERN  W ORLD.  A Mag* 
nitieent  $5  Premium  Steel  En- 
graving to  every  subscriber.  From  $1 
to  $10  can  be  easily  made  in  an  evening. 
Liberal  cash  commission  allowed.  Send 
stamp  for  Specimens  and  Prize  Circular. 

JAMES  R.  ELLIOTT,  Boston,  Mass. 


MEDALLION  PEN 


TRADE. 


$9000  of  the  PATRONS’  FUND  of  Fonrth  Series  now  ready  for  Distribution.  For  a List  of  the 
imbers  drawn,  address THE  WASHINGTON  MEDALLION  PEN  CO.,  11  College  Place,  N.  Y. 


COMING  TO  THE  PARSON,’ 


Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 


groups,  suitable  for 
%&■  ”■  4 NMrIaSNflP  Wedding  Presents  or 
Ornament,  will  be  de- 

at  any  pi>int  'east  of 

compensation^  Send 
logne  and  Price-List  to 

JOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


50,000  Boys  and  Girls 


Wanted,  one  in  every  neighborhood,  to  act  as  agent 
for  our  Bright  Side,  Juvenile  Books,  Pictures,  and  other 
novel  and  useful  articles.  Good  pay  in  cash,  and  per- 
manent employment  for  leisure  hours. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN  A CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  freqnentlv  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to*  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  tub  names  and  direc- 
tions FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  EACH 
SEPARATE  PIEOK  OF  THE  PATTERN,  80  US  tO  be  adjusted 

by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready: 
WATTEAU- CASAQUE  WALKING  SUIT  ...No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT...  “ 26 

SHORT-BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS ••  30 

POINTED-WAIST  WALKING  SUIT “ 32 

PEASANT -BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 

TRAINED  EVENING  DRESS “ 38 

TRAINED  STREET  SUIT “ 40 

BLOUSE -WAIST  WALKING  SUIT “ 42 

POLONAISE  WALKING  SUIT “ 44 

HIGH -WAIST  TRAINED  SUIT “ 46 

VEST -CASAQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 48 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00.  No  patterns  separated  or  exchanged. 

Tn  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Strengthening  Nourishment ! Economy  in  House- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF 
MEAT,  the  same  that  received  the  highest  prizes  at 
Paris,  Havre,  and  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to 
the  British,  French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  other  Gov- 
ernments. None  genuine  without  the  signatures  of 
Baron  Liebig,  the  inventor,  and  of  Dr.  Max  Von  Pet- 
tenkofer,  delegate,  on  every  jar. 

J.  MILIIAU’S  SONS,  Company’s  Agents,  183  Broad- 
way, New  York.  For  sale  every  where. 


lade  by  parties  who  are  wide-awake,  without 
ig  with  other  business.  Address  JAMES 
& CO.,  636  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS!  READ  THIS! 

C7-E  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

v of  $30  per  Wreek  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
ge  commission,  to  sell  our  new  ana  wonderfhl  in  ven- 
ns.  Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


JUDGES’  REPORT  American  Institute  Fair,  Nov. 

5.  1870:  For  the  best  Sewing  Machine,  Bartlett  Re- 
versible Sewing  Machine  Co.,  No.  817  Broadway,  first 
premium.  The  Company  offer  their  Machines,  which 
have  thus  been  adjudged  the  best  in  the  market,  at  $40, 
with  all  attachments,  and  offer  liberal  inducements  to 
Agents  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  BARTLETT 
REVERSIBLE  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


n ORA  per  Month  guaranteed.  Sure 
0 pay,  to  all  ambitions  men 

ig  our  world-renowned  Patent  Silver- Mould 
’■9  Lines.  Business  permanent.  For  full  partlc- 
GlSARD  WIRE  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


817  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TASTED  AGENTS,  at  $95  per  month,  to 
I sell  my  patent  for  making  Apple-Butter  with- 
npples  or  cider.  It  costs  only  seven  cents  a quart, 
l can  be  made  in  thirty  minutes.  Send  10  cents  for 
iple,  particulars,  and  to  insure  emplovment.  Ad- 
ss  G.  GF.HK,  Shermansdale,  Pa. 


American  Branch,  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


A MUSICAL  BOX  for  $2. 

>HE  French  great  sensation ; novelty,  cheapness, 
durability;  in  highly -polished  case,  metallic 
igues,  brilliant  in  tone,  or  the  best  construction, 
S the  most  recent  improvements,  new  pattern, 
ht  select  airs,  eminently  adapted  for  the  drawing- 
m table.  Guaranteed  of  the  best  workmanship 
•formance.  Thousands  sold  monthly.  No.  1,  8 
t>2 ; No.  3,  14  tnues,  $3  ; No.  4,  24  'tunes,  $5  ; 
e by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  stamp  for 
ted  catalogue,  with  list  of  tunes.  Try  none 
Address  WM.  BROOKS  & CO., 

Fulton  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FREE,  FREE,  FREE.-No  charge  will  he 
made  if  Dr.  Tobias’  celebrated  Venetian  Liniment 
does  nofc  cure  Chronic  Rheumatism,  Sore  Throat 
Mumps,  Pains  in  the  Chest,  Limbs,  or  Back,  when  ap- 
plied externally,  and  Croup,  Diarrhoea,  Dystentery, 
Colic,  Sea-Sickness,  &c.,  internally.  Warranted  per- 
fectly safe  to  give  or  apply  to  the  vonngest  child.  Used 
26  years,  and  never  failed.  Sola  by  all  Druggists. 


The  only  genuine  domestic  Extract.  B< 
cheaper  than  all  others.  A.  GLANZ,  Sole  A 
194  William 


HANDSOME  FULL-GILT  Photograph  Al- 
bum. holding  20  full-size  pictures,  mailed,  post- 
1,  for  25  cts. ; 6 for  $1 ; $2  25  per  dozen.  Circulars 
i.  Address  C.  8.  RILEY,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HOI^CE  WATERS,  481  Broadwav,  N.  Y„  will 
nnTnooPSF  HUNDREI>  PIANOS,  MELODKONS, 
(■hli;  ! of  Bix  first  - class  makers,  including 

Bering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
°Lwill  from  $4  to  $20  monthly  until  paid. 

CURED  WITHOUT  PAIN  FOR  25 
nNT!?hby  the  JAPANESE  CORN  FILE.  Sold 
nt  all  Druggists’,  Shoe,  and  Notion  Stores.  Samples 
mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Agents  wanted. 
Depot,  34  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

DRITNKENNESS-bco^„b"SS, 

me  most  helpless  cases.  Send  stamp  for  evidence. 


other. 


inf!  SOLD. — Magic  Photographs.  Wonder- 

1UU,UUU  ful  and  curious.  They  please  every  body. 
25  cents  a package ; 5 packages,  $1.  W.  C.  WEMYSS, 
3 Astor  Place,  N.  Y.  The  Library  of  Love,  50  cents. 


>30  PER  WEEK.— Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 
» Samples  free.  C.  W.  DENNIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I THE A- NECTAR 

IS  A PURE 

BLACK  TEA 

WITH  THE 

Green -Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED 

TO  SUIT  ALL  TASTES. 


A WEEK  paid  Agents  iu  a new  bnsines 
Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


UTYTEif’ A D — now  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
V I i\  rArA  11,  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  nsing  drugs.  For  circnlar,  address 
F.  L SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


15  entirely 


O Af\  PER  MONTn  to  Agents.  

new  articles,  staple  as  flour.  Samples  free. 
M.  LININGTON,  88  South  Hoisted  St.,  Chicago. 

a month,  With  Stencil  and  Key-Check 
W Dies.  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and 
mples,  fi-ee.  Address  S.  M.  Spenokr,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


'ATCH  FREE. 


, A DAY.— Business  entirelv  new.  Circulars  free. 
1 Address  J.  C.  RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 

Original  from 


y sure,  and  no  hnm- 
;0.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


WM'. 


%6aYeasx<! 

, PowdeR 

Try  it,  sold  by  (^oce^s. 


F.  SCHLEIFER  & Co.’S 

PURE  CALIFORNIA 

BRANDY. 


[Novlmber  19,  1870. 
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A.  S.  HATCH. 


HARVEY  FISK. 


Office  of  FISK  & HATCH 


BANKERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 


No.  5 Nassau  St.,  New  York,  Oct.  31,  1870. 


The  funding  of  United  States  Five-Twenties  into  a first-class  security,  paying  the  same  rate 
of  interest  (six  per  cent.,  gold),  and  which  can  not  be  called  in  under  twenty-five  years  without 
the  consent  of  the  holder,  may  now  be  effected  at  a clear  profit  of  about  twenty  per  cent.,  by 
exchanging  them  for  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

The  Central  Pacific  is  a completed,  thoroughly-built,  well-managed  road,  doing  a large  busi- 
ness and  earning  an  immense  revenue.  The  bonds  are  well  and  favorably  known  and  constantly 
dealt  in,  both  here  and  in  the  chief  financial  centres  of  Europe,,  and  they  can  be  disposed  of  at 
a quoted  market  price  with  the  same  facility  as  government  bonds,  and  are  daily  quoted  at  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

Having  originally  negotiated  these  bonds,  and  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  th'eir  sound- 
ness and  value,  we  have  introduced  them  as  a specialty  in  our  regular  business  in  connection 
with  our  dealings  in  government  securities,  and  recommend  them  without  hesitation  to  our 
friends  and  customers  desiring  to  make  investments  or  to  fund  their  Five-Twenties  upon  ad- 
vantageous terms,  without  reduction  of  interest. 

FISK  & HATCH. 


AMUSETTE 


i-i  VANS'  KVANS’EVANS’EVANS'  EVANS’ 
PRICES  EVANS’EVANS’EVANS’  prices 
FOR  EVANS’EVANS’EVANS’  FOR 

THE  EVANS’EVANS’EVANS’  THE 

‘•REST"  EVANS’  “BEST" 

“MADE"  EVANS'  “MADE" 

FALL  EVANS’  FALL 

AND  EVANS’EVANS’.  AND 

WINTER  EVANS’EVANS’  WINTER 

CLOTHING  EVANS’EVANS’  CLOTHING 

CLOTHING  EVANS’EVANS’  CLOTHING 

CLOTHING  EVANS’  CLOTHING 

CLOTHING  EVANS’  CLOTHING 

CLOTHING  EVANS’  CLOTHING 

CLOTHING  EVANS’EVANS’EVANS’  CLOTHING 
IN  EVANS’EVANS’EVANS’  IN 

NEW  EVANS’EVANS’EVANS’  NEW 

YORK.  EVANS’EVANS’EVANS’  YORK. 


PORTABLE  FAMILY  BILLIARDS. 


G ( passionately ).  “Yes,  Sir!  I was  born  here!  I repeat  it,  Sir — I repeat- 

Inspector.  “Bad  luck  ter  yees — yer  Repeat,  does  yees!” 

Officer.  “Here,  yer  scoundrel,  that  owns  up  to  Repeating.” 


OVERCOATS 

$10.  $13.  $13  BO.  $15.  $16.  $18.  $20.  $22.  $23.  $2T.  $23. 

REEFING  JACKETS 

$6  00.  $7  00.  $8  00.  $10  00.  $15  00.  $1S  00.  $22  00. 

WINTER  SUITS 

$14  00.  $16  50.  $18  00.  $2100.  $23  00.  $25.  $27.  $30. 

PANTS 

Fashionable  Stripes  $6  50.  $7.  $7  50.  $8.  $8  50.  $9.  $9  50. 
Iu  Fancy  Cassimeres,  Doeskins,  Beavers,  Ac.,  in 
GREAT  VARIETY. 

PRICES  THAT  BEAT  THE  M ARKET 
Prices  that  beat  tl»e  Market 
At  EVANS’  CLOTHING  WAREHOUSE, 
66  and  68  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York , 


offer  a large  assortment  of 


Can  be  placed  upon  any  Table.  It  takes 
but  a few  minutes  to  put  it  up  or  take  it  down. 
tw~  Every  family  should  have  it. 

COMPLETE  SET,  INCLUDING  BALLS  AND  CUES, 
PRICE  66  OO. 

SEND  STAMP  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  theprincipal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  A Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  3? 
Cockspur  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  line  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEYVELRY. 


Agents  in  Chicago,  III.: 

S.  C.  Griggs  A Co.,  Booksellers,  State  St. 

W.  B.  Kkkne  & Cooke,  “ “ “ 

Western  News  Co.,  “ “ 

Vergho,  Rcht.ing,  A Co.,  Toy  Importers,  Lake  St. 
Richard  Schwarz,  “ “ “ 

Switzer  A Beer,  “ “ “ 

Conn  Bun.-,  Booksellers,  “ “ 

J.  A.  Pierce  A Co.,  Toys  and  Notions,  Clark  St. 


at  $40,  $50,  $60. 

All  of  their  Best  Manufacture,  of  the  Newest 
Patterns  and  Finish. 


502  k 504  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


E.  B.  Smith  A Co.,  Detroit  and  Jackson,  Mich. 

E.  I.  H0RSMAN,  Sole  Agent  for  U.  S.  and  Canadas, 

100  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


E.  R.  DURKEE  & 00,’S 

CHALLENGE  SAUCE 


Engines,  Tools,  Machinery,  &c., 

FOR  SALE, 

AT 

THE  NOVELTY  IRON  WORKS, 
Foot  of  East  12th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Embracing 

ENGINES,  PLANERS,  LATHES, 
SMITHS’  AND  BOILER- MAKERS’  TOOLS, 
And  Machinery  and  Patterns  of  the  most  approved 
kinds,  &c.,  Ac.  Also, 

6 HIGH-PRESSURE  ENGINES,  partly  finished  ; 

2 STEVENSON’S  PATENT  TURBINE  WATER- 
WHEELS, 66-inch  diameter ; and 
1 MARINE  BEAM  ENGINE,  66-in.  by  10-ft.  stroke. 

JN0  S.  SCHULTZE, 
Receiver  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works. 
tU  Send  for  Catalogue. 

New  York,  Oct  29, 1870. 


Watches! 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 


$500  Reward  la  offered  I 
he  proprietor  of  Dr.  Soge 
'atarrh  Remedy  for  a ra 
f Catarrh  which  he  can  n 
ure.  Sold  by  druggists,  < 


BEST  AMERICAN  SAUCE, 


Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  Office  of  Gen’l  Sri-’r,) 
Omaha,  Dee.  16, 1869.  f 

Hon.  T.  M.  Avery, 

Pres't  National  Watch  Co.,  Chicago,  III.  : 

Dear  Sir,— During  the  month  that  I "have  carried 
one  of  yonr  “ B.  W.  Raymond  ” Watches  it  has  not 
failed  to  keep  the  time  with  so  much  accuracy  as  to 
leave  nothing  to  desire  in  this  regard.  For  accuracy 
in  time-keeping,  beanty  of  movement  and  finish,  your 
Watches  challenge  my  admiration  and  arouse  my 
pride  as  an  American,  and  I am  confident  that  in  all 
respects  they  will  compete  successfully  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  similar  manufactures  of  older 
nations.  They  need  only  to  be  known  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

C.  G.  HAMMOND,  Gen’l  Sup’t. 

t&~  Call  on  your  Jeweler  aud  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
Watches. 

Business  Office  and  Salesroom  National  Watch 
Company, 

159  and  161  Lake  Street,  Chicago; 

1 Malden  Lane,  New  Y'ork. 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  ENGLISH. 

For  enriching  Gravies,  and  for  im- 
parting a grateful  relish  and  zest  to 
Roast  Meats,  Steaks,  Cutlets,  Chops, 
Fish,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese,  and  all 
made  dishes.  

Sold  by  Dealers  in  First-Clasi 
Groceries  generally. 


DRESS  SHIRTS, 

TIES,  SCARFS, 
UNDERGARMENTS, 

AND  HOSIERY. 

The  Oldest  House  in  the  Trade,  and  the 
Cheapest! 

VANDERLIP  & TAYLOR, 

No.  96  Bowery,  New  Y'ork. 

Established  in  1823. 


“OUR  POPULAR  SHIRTS,” 

MADE  TO  ORDER  FROM  BEST  MATERIALS, 
AND  WARRANTED  TO  FIT. 

Sent  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  to  any  part  of  the  country, 
at  the  following  rates: 

6 Shirts,  Good  Muslin  and  Linen  Fronts $9  00 

6 “ Better  Muslin  and  Good  Linen 10  50 

6 “ Masonville  Muslin  and  Fine  Linen 12  00 

6 “ Wamsntta  Muslin  and  Very  Fine  Linen..  13  50 

6 “ New  York  Mills  and  Better  Linen 15  00 

RICHARD  MEARES, 

GENTS’  FURNISHING  GOODS, 
6tli  Avenue  Ac  19th  St.,  N.  Y. 


P0LLAK  & SON, 

Manufacturers  of 

Genuine  MEERSCHAUM  GOODS. 
Ambers,  Repairing  and  Boiling. 
Retail  Store,  27  John  St., 
middle  of  the  block. 

Send  for  Circular. 


i F.  J.  Kai.penbf.bg,  Manufacturer  of 
I Genuine  Meerschaum  Pipes,  Ambers, 
| Ac.,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Repair- 
ing done  in  all  its  branches.  Circulars 
and  Price-Lists  sent.  P.  O.  Box  6724. 
Stores:  6 John  St.,  next  B’dway;  71 
John.  Paris  Exposition  Prize  or  1867. 


THE  NEW  EMPIRE 

SEWING  MACHINES 

Prove  a perfect  success  ! The  Com- 
pany stands  prepared  to  meet  all 
demands  on  most  desirable  terms. 
Apply  for  Circulars,  Samples,  Ac., 
to  EMPIRE  S.  M.  CO., 

294  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


THE  MoGREGOR  AND  MIS80URI  RIVER  RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY  offer  150,000  acres  of  land  for  sale, 
at  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  in  lots  of  forty  acres  and  upward, 
situated  in  the  counties  of  Howard,  Cerro  Gordo,  Kos- 
suth, Hancock,  Palo  Alto,  Pocahontas,  and  Lyon,  in 
Northern  Iowa,  on  the  line  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul,  McGregor  and  Missouri  River,  and  the  Des 
Moines  Valley  Railroads.  SOIL,  rich,  black  loam. 
LANDS,  high,  rolling  prairie,  not  subject  to  overflow. 
WATER  abundant,  TITLE  from  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment. TERMS— 7 per  cent,  per  annum  interest 
and  10  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  principal ; or,  if  the 
purchaser  improves  the  land,  no  payment  for  two 
years  is  required  except  the  taxes.  CLIMATE,  the 
best  in  the  world. 

For  Maps,  Pamphlets,  or  other  information,  apply  to 
O.  E.  PALMER,  Agent. 

Algona,  Kossuth  County,  Iowa. 


I have  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  recommend 
this  Brandy  to  my  medical  brethren  as  a Pure  Wine 
Brandy,  free  from  all  adulterations  and  substitu- 
tions of  other  spirits  or  flavorings.  — CHARLES  T. 
JACKSON,  State  Assayer  for  Massachusetts. 

F.  SCHLEIFER  A CO.,  San  Francisco. 

HEXRY  G.  SCHMIDT  & CO.,  38  Beaver  Street, 
New  York,  Sole  Eastern  Agents.  • 


ztMA  A DAY. — LLOYD’S  Patent  Revolving 
O^iv'  Double  Steel-Plate  Maps  of  AMERICA  ana 
EUROPE,  for  1871,  showing  from  ocean  to  ocean ; 54 
by  50  inches  large;  with  the  United  States  County  Map 
on  reverse  side,  with  1,000,000  names.  Price,  mount- 
ed, only  $1;  Sheets,  30  cts.  100  copies  a day  sold.  Lloyd 
made  all  the  Maps  used  by  Gens.  Grant,  McClellan, 
Sherman,  Sheridan,  Ac.,  Ac.,  dnring  the  war.  Send 
money  and  see  Maps  first ; if  not  sold,  taken  back  on 
demand. 

Box  4540.  E.  LLOYD,  30  Broadway,  New  York. 


r ANTED— AGENTS  ($20  per  day), So  sell 
the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
“ lock  stitch  ” (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is  fully 
licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sew- 
ing Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHN- 
SON, CLARK,  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. : Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; Chicago,  111. ; or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

t a 1 150  Designs  and  Flans. 

AHyk  GEO.  E.  WOODWARD. 

Publisher,  191  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

. Ltor .]  . New- Priced  Catalogue  of  all  books 
* on  Architecture,  Agriculture,  and 

* Field  Sports,  mailed  free. 


EUREKA 

PENCIL 

SHARPENER, 

Opens  and  Shuts. 
Pencil  Sharpener. 


PRICED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  MANUALS  on  the 
following  subjects  sent  free : 

Part  1.— Mathematical  Instruments,  112  pages.. 

Part  2.— Optical  Instruments,  64  pages. 

The  following  on  receipt  of  10  cents : 

Part  3. — Magic  Lanterns  and  Stereopticons,  88  pages. 
Part  4. — Philosophical  Instruments,  64  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  A CO.,  924  Chestnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia; 5 Dey  St.,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  4939. 


TWTAGIC  LANTERNS  and 
STEREOPTICONS 

Of  every  description,  and  the  largest  collection  of 
Slides  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  a Catalogue. 
W.  MITCHELL  MoALLISTER, 

72S  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


1 RH  i rencu  nnarpener, 
Knife  Blade,  nnd  Nail 
Cleaner  combined. 

Samples  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Address  E.  W.  WEEDEN, 

Aoknts  Wantktj.  Box  3631,  New  York. 


i TAMMERING  cured  by  Bates’  Appliances.  For  de- 
► scription,  address  Simpson  A Co.,  Box  5076,  N.  Y- 

UOiliEHOLD  MAGAZIMB 

1 limiW  eontains  ;n  every  number  o"3  comulett 

prize  story  valued  at  $1  •«.  Forty  page.  ol 
n-r  matter.  1 -any  $1.  Sold  by  New. -dealers  atlOet*.  i c co;  y. 
lendid  Premiums.  $S<10  ca.h  to  be  awarded  for  puze  clubs. 
>ecimencopyf.v4.  AMrcsr  S.  S.  WOOD,  Newburj h,  N. Y. 


Agents  yv anted  ($225  a month)  by 

the  AiHERICAN  KNITTING  ill  A - 
CHINE  CO.  ROSTeN:.M[iif5.^ir§T  |LOI.'IC!,M,». 


AND  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 

ir  watchmaker  for  it.  Sample  sent  by  mhil 
”,  A CO.,  8 Maiden  Lane. 


mjp  Printing  Machines  of  nil  kinds, 

from  $2  to  $200.  Send  for  circnlar. 
Maunf’g  Co.,  14  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


OTgir’ajfffA' 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


THE  TRAVELING  TINKER. — [Drawn  by  John  Bolles.I 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


RSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Yol.  XIV.— No.  726.]  ' 

NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1870. 

r SINGLE  COPIES,  TEN  CENTS. 
L$4.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  Year  1870,  by  Harper  & Brothers,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 

THE  TRAVELING  TINKER. 

The  itinerant  tinker,  a few  years  ago,  was  an 
important  personage  in  the  rural  districts.  He 
traveled  from  village  to  village,  from  farm-house 
to  farm-house,  and  being  generally  a good-na- 
tured, oldish  man,  with  a talent  for  conversation 
and  telling  stories,  and  always  willing  to  chat 
over  his  puttering  work,  he  was  almost  as  wel- 
come as  the  traveling  peddler.  The  growth  of 

villages,  and  the  increasing  cheapness  of  manu- 
facture, have  nearly  driven  him  out  of  business, 
and  he  is  now  rarely  met  with  except  in  districts 
remote  from  large  towns.  People  have  discov- 
ered that  it  is  cheaper  to  throw  away  leaky  pans 
and  kettles,  and  buy  new  ones,  than  to  have  the 
old  tinkered  up.  He  is,  however,  to  be  met  with 
occasionally  in  the  vicinity  of  our  larger  cities. 
The  illustration  on  this  page  is  a sketch  from  life 
in  a New  Jersey  village  near  New  York. 

CHINESE  GODS. 

The  amiable  celestials  do  not  treat  their  gods 
with  much  veneration.  - If  burning  sun,  contin- 
ued drought,  and  dry.  weather  should  prevail, 
and  their  simulated  offerings,  their  scant  prayers, 
should  not  result  in  the  required  change  of  weath- 
er, they  very  coolly  take  down  Joss,  kick  him  and 
cuff  him,  and  put  him  out  in  the  sun  aud  heat, 
just  to  let  him  see  how  he  likes  it  1 Then,  as  they 

keep  the  poor  dumb  image  out  of  doors  until  the 
rain  comes,  he  gets  the  credit  of  having  produced 
it  after  all ; and  accordingly  becomes  duly  rein- 
stated to  his  former  dignity,  amidst  the  joyful 
adoration  of  his  benighted  worshipers. 

In  every  corner  of  the  Chinese  empire  you 
come  upon  the  Joss-house.  Many  are  crum- 
bling into  ruins,  and  but  few  of  the  best  are  re- 
markable for  any  architectural  beauty,  but  make 
up  for  any  deficiency  in  that  respect  by  a super- 
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abundance  of  gaudy  coloring  within.  Idols — 
generally  modeled  in  clay,  which  is  afterward 
hardened  and  painted  or  gilded — are  sometimes 
large  and  numerous,  sometimes  few  and  small, 
and  their  physiognomies  are  either  of  a sickly 
leaden  hue,  an  alarming  scarlet,  or  a sooty  black. 
Some  idols  ride  on  nondescript  animals,  others 
are  squatting  or  standing,  and  all  are  curious, 
not  to  say  eccentric,  in  aspect.  Gold  and  jewels 
are  often  placed  in  the  head  of  the  Joss.  The 
rebels  know  this,  and  often  sacrilegiously  knock 
large  apertures  to  get  out  the  valuable  brains. 
It  was  not  unusual,  after  a visitation  of  Taiping 
rebels,  to  see  headless  trunks  of  idols  in  every 
direction.  These  rebels  treat  the  paganism  of 
their  countrymen  with  supreme  contempt,  and 
it  is  pitiful  to  enter  a Joss-house  where  they  have 
been  at  work,  and  to  view  the  mutilated  rem- 
nants of  poor  battered  gods.  Truly  they  are 
unsparing  iconoclasts,  and  may  be  the  forerun- 
ners of  better  hope  for  benighted  China. 


A LEAF. 

By  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 
Where  the  late  leaves  lit  all  the  place 
He  left  her,  with  her  ashen  face: 

We  shall  not  meet,  he  lightly  cried ; 
Good-by,  sweet-heart,  the  world  is  wide! 

Though  bright  the  sunshine  on  that  day 
Through  the  bare  boughs  around  her  lay. 
She  thought  in  blackest  shadow  stood 
The  melancholy  autumn  wood. 

She  bent,  and  lifted  from  the  sod 
A leaf  whereon  his  foot  had  trod — • 

An  idle  leaf — but,  dead  and  sear, 

It  held  the  heart’s  blood  of  the  year! 
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IS"  Persona  desiring  to  Renew  their  Subscription  to 
this  Paper  will  much  oblige  the  Publishers  by  sending  in 
their  names  as  early  as  convenient  before  the  Expira- 
tion of  their  present  Subboription.  This  will  obviate 
the  delay  attendant  upon  re-entering  names  and  mailing 
back  Numbers. 


THE  SITUATION. 

THE  elections  of  this  autumn  were  peculiar- 
ly interesting,  because  they  were  an  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry  whether  the  Republican 
party  had  fulfilled  its  mission.  The  Democrats 
upon  one  side,  and  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips 
upon  the  other,  loudly  sneered  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  cumbered  the  ground.  They  in- 
sisted that  it  was  organized  to  withstand  slav- 
ery, and  that,  slavery- being  utterly  abolished, 
the  party  was  superfluous.  Had  the  political 
situation  been  as  simple  as  they  represented, 
they  would  have  been  quite  correct.  The  par- 
ty would  be  superfluous,  and  would  be  discard- 
ed by  the  country.  But  as  it  is  not  discard- 
ed, as  it  will  control  the  next  Congress  by  some 
sixty  majority,  as  the  Democratic  majority  in 
New  York  is  not  increased,  notwithstanding 
the  Republican  feuds,  as  Mr.  Phillips’s  vote 
falls  far  below  what  had  been  anticipated  by 
his  friends,  and  as,  in  a word,  the  Republican 
line  is  virtually  unbroken,  it  may  possibly  oc- 
cur to  the  Democratic  orators  and  to  Mr.  Phil- 
lips that  they  are  mistaken,  and  that  there  is 
some  reason  for  the  steadfast  support  which  the 
Republican  party  receives  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

This  reason  is  evident  enough.  Upon  ques- 
tions of  general  policy  both  parties  are  divided. 
For  instance,  the  Republican  party,  as  such,  is 
not  a protectionist  party,  nor  is  the  Democratic, 
as  such,  a free-trade  party.  Both  parties  de- 
mand reduced  taxation.  The  foreign  policy  of 
neither  party  is  belligerent.  The  doctrinaires 
can  please  themselves  as  much  upon  the  one 
side  as  upon  the  other.  But  the  Republican 
party,,  being  in  power,  is  criticised  at  every 
point.  Its  mistakes  are  magnified  by  party 
spirit,  and  they  chill  or  even  alienate  many  of 
its  own  friends.  It  is  full  of  the  suspicions, 
jealousies,  and  hostilities  that  attend  success. 
Its  continued  ascendency,  despite  all  these  con- 
siderations, is  due  to  the  deep  distrust  of  the 
Democratic  party  felt  by  the  country,  and  by 
the  profound  confidence,  even  of  the  impatient 
and  critical,  that  the  great  measures  of  real 
progress  are  to  be  expected  from  a party  of  the 
history  and  composition  of  the  Republican.  A 
self-respecting  and  truly  wise  foreign  policy, 
reform  in  the  domestic  civil  service,  and  a prac- 
tical dealing  with  the  danger  of  electoral  cor- 
ruption, are  to  be  expected  from  the  Republic- 
an, and  not  from  the  Democratic  party. 

This  feeling  that  Democratic  ascendency 
would  fatally  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country 
is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 
party,  down  to  the  year  1860,  had  subordinated 
every  interest  in  the  country  to  the  extension 
of  slavery;  that  in  1861  it  counseled  submis- 
sion to  a revolutionary  faction  ; that  in  1864  it 
urged  surrender  to  the  same  faction  ; that  in 
1868  it  advocated  repudiation  and  renunciation 
of  the  political  results  of  the  war ; that  it  has 
been  for  ten  years  a disorganizing  party ; and, 
above  all,  that  its  spirit  and  purpose  and  leader- 
ship remain  unchanged  to-day.  It  sneers  at  the 
war,  it  sighs  for  JbtJ  ^lllUay-df  tCfe/slavery  des- 


debt.  Mere  passive  opposition  to  a party  so 
radically  destructive  and  revolutionary  would 
be  enough  to  hold  the  Republican  party  togeth- 
er ; and,  in  view  of  the  facts,  the  support  by  some 
Republicans  of  certain  Democratic  candidates, 
because  of  some  special  measures  which  they  are 
supposed  to  favor,  is  as  much  a betrayal  of  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  as  if  a Prussian 
company  should  shoot  their  own  officers  in  the 
back  because  they  fancied  that  some  of  the 
French  officers  were  better  soldiers. 

That  this  is  the  real  situation,  and  that  this 
well-founded  and  most  serious  distrust  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  unyielding  Republican  strength, 
is  felt  by  the  Democrats  themselves.  They  shout 
that  they  have  not  been  defeated  in  New  York, 
but  they  are  too  shrewd  not  to  understand  the 
significance  of  the  whole  result.  So  on  the  day 
after  the  election,  when  it  was  clear  that  their 
hope  of  a threatening  minority,  if  not  of  an 
actual  majority,  in  Congress  was  utterly  baffled, 
the  New  York  World  began  to  implore  its  party 
to  understand  the  situation.  The  Democratic 
intention  is  known.  Tammany  Hall,  the  most 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  organization  of  po- 
litical managers  in  the  country,  has  again  elect- 
ed its  docile  agent,  Mr.  John  T.  Hoffman,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  It  now  proposes  to  play 
for  the  control  of  the  country,  with  him  as  its 
Presidential  candidate  in  1872.  Its  organ, 
therefore,  begins  immediately  to  claim  that  the 
party  is  always  successful  in  New  York,  and 
that  therefore  the  leaders  in  other  States  should 
yield  to  the  New  York  mastery.  That  mastery, 
it  insinuates,  is  persuaded  that  there  is  but  one 
way  in  which  the  party  can  succeed  in  1872, 
and  that  is  by  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  great 
Republican  settlements  of  the  war,  without 
which  the  national  distrust  of  the  party  will  re- 
main unshaken. 

That  it  can  bring  the  Democratic  party  to 
this  acquiescence  we  do  not  suppose,  because, 
although  Tammany  Hall  has  no  convictions  or 
principles  except  those  of  success  at  any  cost, 
there  is  a large  part  of  the  Democratic  party 
which  has.  Jealousy  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  hatred  of  the  debt  and  the  negro,  are 
sincerely  felt  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  party  in 
the  country.  A very  large  part  of  its  vote  is 
strictly  ex-rebel,  and  that  part,  at  least,  has  a 
great  deal  of  fervor  of  conviction.  Moreover, 
it  is  the  party  of  ignorance,  and  with  ignorance 
prejudices  of  every  kind  are  invincible.  The 
Tammany  managers,  therefore,  will  not  find  it 
an  easy  task  to  persuade  their  followers  to  ac- 
quiescence ; nor  will  it  be  any  easier  for  them 
to  convince  the  country  that  they  have  acqui- 
esced ; and  could  they  succeed  in  this  persua- 
sion, the  country  would  only  ask  why  the  Demo- 
crats should  be  preferred  to  carry  out  the  Re- 
publican policy,  when  their  general  principles 
and  measures  are  not  better  and  no  more  timely. 

But  to  enable  the  country  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion decisively  the  Republican  party  must  de- 
clare its  policy  distinctly  upon  the  actual  situa- 
tion. Strong  as  its  intrenchment  is  in  the  na- 
tional confidence  of  its  maintenance  of  the  set- 
tlements, it  must  make  that  position  impreg- 
nable by  a wise  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
of  administration.  To  this  end  the  President 
must  decline  to  listen  exclusively  to  profession- 
al politicians,  and  must  trust  the  general  good 
sense  and  intelligence  of  the  Republican  party. 
The  difficulty  with  the  party  to-day  is  apathy, 
and  that  apathy  proceeds  from  the  fear  that 
tricks  and  management  are  more  in  favor  than 
ability  and  honesty.  The  President  is  sure  of 
the  “regulation"  vote  of  the  party,  and  it  is 
his  duty  and  his  interest  to  win  the  enthusiasm 
and  confidence  of  those  who  refuse  to  be  strict 
party  men.  The  mysterious  recall  of  Mr.  Mot- 
let;  the  remarkable  urging  of  the  San  Do- 
mingo treaty;  the  appointment  of  General 
Sickles  ; the  retirement  of  Judge  Hoar  and 
General  Cox  from  the  cabinet ; the  censure  of 
the  independent  Republicans  in  Missouri ; the 
active  support  of  the  difference  in  New  York — 
all  these  measures  have  alienated  a feeling 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  Re- 
publican party — a feeling  whose  support  must 
be  recovered.  The  President  naturally  wishes 
to  be  re-elected.  But  the  condition  of  his  suc- 
cess is  the  old  harmony  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
party,  and  they  are  to  be  restored  by  raising, 
not  by  lowering,  the  standard.  Bet  General 
Grant  recall  the  words  of  his  message  of  last 
year  in  regard  to  political  pressure  against  hon- 
est efficiency,  and  stand  by  them,  and  he  will 
find  the  whole  country  gladly  supporting  him. 

Meanwhile  Congress  should  understand  that 
the  hope  of  the  Democratic  party  is  that  the 
country  in  1872  will  take  the  risk  of  Demo- 
cratic disturbance  of  the  national  settlement 
for  the  chance  of  Democratic  reduction  of  tax- 
ation. If,  therefore,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  proposes  again  that  the  first  and  sole 
duty  of  the  country  is  to  pay  the  debt  immedi- 
ately under  a war  tax,  the  Republican  majori- 
ty should  unitedly  oppose  it.  The  income  tax 
must  be  abolished  ; the  whole  system  of  taxa- 
tion must  be  simplified  ; the  entire  burden  of 
the  debt  must  not  be  borne  by  this  generation 
only ; and  a tariff  for  revenue  being  indispens- 
able, it  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  palpa- 
bly and  equally  just  to  every  legitimate  indus- 
try, and  to  every  consumer,  and  therefore  to 
l^.e^ejry  citizen.  A positive,  simple  financial  pol- 
-not  free  trade,  which  being  absolutely  im- 
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practicable,  is  not  to  be  discussed ; a conspicu- 
ously honest,  economical,  and  efficient  admin- 
istration, looking  constantly  to  fidelity  and  ca- 
pacity as  the  true  tenure  of  office;  a resolu- 
tion of  party  unity  and  harmony  as  the  condi- 
tion of  effective  opposition  to  the  rule  of  the 
country  by  Tammany  Hall — and  Republican 
victory  in  1872  is  as  sure  as  it  was  in  1868. 


WHAT  OF  THE  NIGHT? 

As  we  write  the  armistice  has  failed,  and  the 
war  in  France  is  to  continue.  There  are  plenty 
of  statements  “ upon  the  best  authority”  as  to 
the  reason  of  the  failure.  If  the  French  au- 
thorities permitted  the  failure  merely  because 
of  a refusal  to  revictual  Paris — as  Bismarck’s 
note  asserts — they  certainly  did  wrong,  for  Paris 
is  universally  declared  to  be  victualed  for  two 
months,  and  there  was  no  counter-consideration 
for  the  Germans  proposed.  That  kind  of  loss 
should  be  mutual.  The  real  reason,  doubtless, 
is  that  no  man  and  no  authority  in  Paris  or 
France  are  strong  enough  to  seize  and  treat  the 
actual  situation.  No  one  is  bold  enough  to  say, 
and  the  country  does  not  dare  to  think,  that  it 
is  actually  conquered,  and  that  it  must  submit  to 
the  best  terms  that  the  victor  will  allow.  There 
is  no  hint,  from  any  quarter,  of  confidence,  or 
unity,  or  comprehension  of  the  situation  as  ex- 
isting in  France.  From  every  side  and  from 
every  authentic  report  there  are  only  universal 
doubt,  distrust,  rage,  rhetoric,  and  paralysis. 
There  is  a steady  pressure  of  the  German  siege 
around  Paris,  but  no  effective  sallies  from  the 
city.  There  is  an  evident  reluctance  to  bom- 
bard what  is  felt  to  be  the  capital  of  Europe, 
but  starvation  meanwhile  does  its  work.  Town 
after  town  falls  before  the  Germans.  There  are 
rumors  of  French  armies  here,  of  French  armies 
there,  but  rumors  do  not  break  the  German  lines. 
Garibaldi  appeals  to  the  memories  of  other 
days,  and  to  the  hope  of  the  Universal  Republic ; 
but  the  cool  letters  of  those  who  are  with  him 
inspire  no  faith.  All  that  is  evident  is  that 
France  is  subdued,  and  that  M.  Gambetta  de- 
clares the  republic  to  be  invincible. 

What  a Constituent  Assembly  might  do  it  is 
needless  to  ask,  since  there  is  to  be  none.  This 
only  is  tolerably  clear,  that  the  authorities  doubt 
the  ratification  of  the  republic  by  the  popular 
vote,  or  they  would  make  immense  sacrifices  to 
secure  it.  Nothing  could  be  so  serviceable  to 
France  at  this  moment  as  the  deliberate  decla- 
ration of  Frenchmen  in  favor  of  some  form  of 
government.  The  refusal  of  the  authorities  to 
appeal  to  the  people  necessarily  covers  them 
with  doubt,  and  of  course  lessens  their  influence 
and  command.  The  evident  number  and  force 
of  the  Reds  discourage  constitutional  repub- 
licans, and  the  conviction  that  so  much  of  the 
intelligence  and  character  of  the  country  are 
Orleanist  suggests  that  the  political  struggle 
will  really  be  between  them  and  the  Reds — the 
constitutional  republicans  acting  with  the  Or- 
leanists.  As  winter  approaches  the  situation 
will  become  still  more  tragical.  The  actual  suf- 
fering will  be  more  intense,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  world  will  be  that  the  French  authorities 
ought  to  have  accepted  the  armistice.  Those 
who  have  been  fondly  looking  for  a great  leader 
— and  they  are  many ; who  have  expected  to  see 
a Mirabeau  arising  to  unite  France  as  Peter 
the  Hermit  united  Europe  in  a fiery,  resistless 
Crusade,  or  a Napoleon  who  would  improvise 
a conquering  army  from  raw  and  desponding  re- 
cruits ; those  who  declare  that  a great  occasion 
always  develops  a great  man — are  silent  before 
the  terrible  fact.  Will  Trochu  yet  justify  what 
Marshal  Bigeaud  wrote  of  him  to  Guizot  in 
1845  ? “ If  you  knew  him  you  would  be  as 

much  satisfied  with  him  as  I am ; he  has  pre- 
cisely the  head  and  sentiments  that  you  love. 
He  is  calculated  to  arrive  at  any  height.  I know 
no  man  in  the  army  more  distinguished  than 
he  is.” 

REPUBLICAN  REVENUE  RE- 
FORMERS. 

It  is  very  evident  that  what  is  called  revenue 
reform  is  assuming  a certain  importance  in  pol- 
itics, and,  as  we  suggested  at  the  time  of  the 
Missouri  movement,  it  is  a fact  which  should 
not  be  turned  off  with  a sneer  or  an  epithet. 
The  Republican  party  was  originally  composed 
of  Whigs  and  Democrats.  They  united  for 
action  because  they  believed  the  slavery  ques- 
tion to  be  the  most  urgent  and  vital  issue,  and 
they  were  agreed  in  the  policy  that  should  be 
pursued.  Their  views  upon  other  subjects  were 
held  in  abeyance,  and  each  wing  of  the  party 
was  willing  to  make  certain  concessions  to  se- 
cure harmony  and  success.  That  harmony  and 
success  are  historical.  The  achievements  of 
the  Republican  party  are  the  noblest  ever 
wrought  by  any  party.  The  completeness  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  political  triumph  are  only 
paralleled  by  the  military  success  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  France.  But,  naturally,  as  the  slavery 
question  is  in  process  of  settlement,  the  views 
of  the  members  of  the  party  upon  other  sub- 
jects become  of  more  pressing  importance,  and 
require  careful  consideration.  If,  indeed,  the 
party  were  merely  a combination  of  Whigs  and 
Democrats  to  oppose  slavery,  when  .tbe  mem- 
bers were  satisfied  that  there  waJJipylfuySigTl 


danger  they  might  return  to  their  old  parties. 
But  the  situation  is  not  quite  so  simple. 

The  Whig  party  is  extinct,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  re- 
mains of  slavery,  and  its  fatal  spirit  and  disor- 
ganizing tendency.  Moreover,  there  is  all  the 
new  generation  of  the  Republican  party — the 
young  men  who  have  been  only  Republican, 
and  to  whom  the  old  Whig  and  Democratic 
names  are  mere  traditions.  In  other  words, 
the  Republican  party  is  not,  as  seems  to  be 
often  assumed,  a league  for  a particular  pur- 
pose, which  may  be  harmlessly  dissolved  when 
the  purpose  has  been  formally  fulfilled,  but  it  is 
a political  organization  founded  upon  certain 
principles,  and  which  has  so  steadily  prevailed 
because  it  has  applied  them  with  the  utmost 
sagacity  to  the  paramount  issues  as  they  arose. 
The  question  of  revenue  and  the  whole  system 
of.  taxation,  including  the  tariff,  are  now  becom- 
ing prominent ; and  since  the  party  must  occupy 
some  position  and  hold  some  policy  upon  the 
subject,  and  can  not  differ  upon  a vital  point, 
there  is  no  more  interesting  question  than  that 
of  what  that  policy  shall  be. 

Mr.  Jencke8,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  speech 
which  we  elsewhere  mention,  declared  himself 
a protectionist ; and  he  very  truly  said  that  the 
Republican  party  in  this  Congress  or  the  next 
must  decide  upon  what  principle  the  tariff  is 
to  be  revised  or  reconstructed.  The  Tribune 
asserts  that  the  great  mass  of  the  party  is 
protectionist,  while  the  Evening  Post  openly 
advocated  the  defeat  of  Republicans  who  were 
not  free-traders  or  revenue  reformers  ; and  we 
had,  at  the  late  election,  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle of  a Republican  paper  denouncing  the 
corruption  of  the  Tammany  Ring  as  hostile  to 
the  existence  and  permanence  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  same  breath  urging  Repub- 
licans to  vote  for  a candidate  of  that  Ring,  a 
gentleman  who  said,  during  the  war,  that  he 
considered  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
Davis  equally  guilty,  and  to  vote  for  him  mere- 
ly because  he  was  not  a protectionist,  against 
Mr.  Greeley,  W'ho  was.  At  the  same  time  a 
third  of  the  Republicans  in  Missouri  united 
with  the  Democrats  to  elect  a candidate  who, 
in  every  speech  that  he  made,  denounced  pro- 
tection as  virtual  robbery.  And  it  was  an- 
nounced from  Washington,  immediately  after 
the  election,  that  an  alliance  was  projected  be- 
tween the  revenue-reforming  Republicans  and 
the  Democrats  to  organize  the  House  by  giving 
the  Speakership  to  the  former  and  certain  ad- 
vantages in  the  committees  to  the  latter. 

This  is  the  exact  situation.  As  wre  say  else- 
where, we  believe  that,  with  wisdom,  the  un- 
shaken ascendency  of  the  Republican  party 
can  be  maintained.  But  it  can  only  be  by 
concession.  If  the  course  of  the  Evening  Post 
during  the  recent  campaign  should  be  made 
that  of  the  Republican  revenue  reformers,  they 
will,  of  course,  destroy  the  party.  An  alliance 
with  the  Democrats  would  be  simple  absorp- 
tion ; and  the  revenue  reformers  would  discover 
that  they  were  merely  throwing  the  fetters  of 
Tammany  Hall  over  the  whole  country.  They 
will  not  find  that  their  proposed  allies  voted 
for  the  reduction  of  taxes  at  the  last  session. 
But  they  would  find  that  they  must  either  obey 
those  allies  or  become  futile  and  ridiculous. 
The  question  is  plain.  For  the  chance  of 
what  is  called  revenue  reform  upon  free-trade 
principles  are  these  Republicans  willing  to 
help  the  Democratic  party  to  the  national  su- 
premacy? Are  no  other  questions,  no  other 
interests,  to  be  considered  ? Is  not  a reform 
in  the  civil  service,  or  radical  and  organized 
effort  against  corruption  in  politics,  quite  as 
important  as  revenue  reform,  and  do  they  look 
for  any  such  reform  to  the  Democratic  party  ? 
Is  not  a faithful  and  honorable  care  of  recon- 
struction as  indispensable  to  the  national  wel- 
fare as  revenue  reform,  and  do  they  expect 
that  of  the  Democratic  party?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  which  Republican  rev- 
enue reformers  ought  to  ask  themselves.  If 
they  are  resolved  that  there  is  but  one  object, 
and  that  they  will  make  any  alliances  and  take 
any  risks  to  secure  it,  they  are,  of  course,  be- 
yond reflection.  But  do  they  really  see  no- 
thing in  the  national  ascendency  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  but  a reform  in  the  revenue 
system  ? 

A SHORT  WAY  WITH  DISSENTERS. 

General  Butler,  if  he  is  correctly  reported 
in  the  Tribune,  wants  respect  for  the  popular 
judgment.  He  thinks  that  the  country  can  be 
rallied  and  the  Republican  party  saved  by  a cry 
of  war  with  England,  which  will  be  entirely 
safe,  because  England,  he  says,  will  not  dare  to 
make  war.  We  differ  with  General  Butler. 
It  may  be  very  inconvenient  for  Great  Britain 
to  go  to  war.  It  may  be  even  hazardous,  un- 
der existing  circumstances.  But  the  blood  that 
flows  in  English  veins  is  our  own  blood ; and 
if  England  believed  herself  to  be  insulted  she 
would  do  precisely  what  we  should  do.  She 
would  fight  to  the  last  gasp.  We  have  heard 
before  that  people  would  not  fight.  Before  our 
own  war  began  it  was  very  generally  said  at 
the  South  that  the  North  was  a mob  of  peddlers 
uiul  yiiiity-liTSerdcl  Silenks  ; and  at  the  North  that 
1 tjie  town's  Doopvquld  assoon  rebel  against  the 
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was  the  Chinese  method.  It  was  beating  a tre- 
mendous tomtom  of  big  words.  But  the  wise 
men  were  mistaken.  The  North  and  the  South 
did  fight,  and  we  han  none  of  us  forgotten 
how. 

General  Butler  has  himself  already  an- 
nounced this  policy.  Upon  Memorial-day,  a 
year  ago  last  spring,  he  addressed  the  soldiers 
at  Gloucester,  and  defied  Great  Britain.  There 
was  no  response  from  the  country,  if  we  remem- 
ber correctly.  And  Senator  Chandler  has  be- 
labored England  in  the  Senate  with  the  most 
energetic  epithets,  and  still  the  country  was  si- 
lent. A war  policy  1 It  was  tried  in  Congress 
last  year,  with  Cuba  ns  the  point  of  departure. 
There  was  only  Spain  to  consider,  and  what 
was  Spain  ? Then  there  were  a struggling  peo- 
ple and  a foreign  yoke.  There  were,  indeed, 
a great  many  grounds  of  a truly  powerful  and 
sympathetic  appeal.  General  Banks  tried  it. 
The  country  smiled  at  the  General's  zeal,  and 
went  to  dinner.  What ! Have  we,  then,  be- 
come indifferent  to  freedom,  to  humanity,  to  our 
own  honor  ? Far  from  it ; but  we  have  become 
remarkably  perceptive  of  Buncombe.  When 
the  member  for  that  constituency  rises  we  know 
that  we  shall  hear  all  about  the  strawberry 
mark  upon  the  left  arm,  and  “ it  is  ! it  is ! mee 
long-lost  brother!” — but  we  have  heard  it  be- 
fore, and  we  are  a little  used  to  it. 

The  policy  which  the  General  is  reported  as 
advocating  is  the  declaration  to  Great  Britain 
that  we  propose  to  settle  the  Alabama  difficulty 
immediately,  amicably  if  possible,  if  not,  then 
forcibly.  The  terms  of  the  proposition  arc, 
that  John  Bull  is  to  go  down  on  his  wicked  old 
knees  and  cry  peccavi,  and  agree  that  any  Ca- 
nadian provinces  that  wish  to  join  the  United 
States  shall  do  so,  and  the  annexation  shall  be 
a receipt  in  full  by  us  for  all  demands.  It  is 
truly  simple.  It  is  a transaction  for  the  ocean 
telegraph.  The  State  Department  sends  a mes- 
sage to  Downing  Street.  ‘ * Do  you  confess  your 
sins  in  the  Alabama  case,  and  will  you  telegraph 
a plebiscite  to  the  Canadian  provinces  ? If  not, 
war  exists  between  the  United  States  and  En- 
gland." Nothing  could  be  neater  or  more  ex- 
plicit ; and  of  course  England  would  trembling- 
ly reply,  “Any  thing  you  please.”  This  is  a 
policy  which  is  to  electrify  the  whole  country, 
and  re-elect  General  Grant  triumphantly,  and, 
of  course,  bring  General  Butlbr  into  the  State 
Department.  The  General’s  cleverness  is  un- 
questioned, his  services  in  the  war  are  grate- 
fully remembered ; but  does  he  seriously  think 
that  England  will  be  persuaded  by  a kick,  or 
that  it  is  statesmanship  to  propose  a foreign 
war  as  a method  of  keeping  a party  in  power  ? 


EXTRAORDINARY  CHARGE 
AGAINST  A SENATOR. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  open  market 
for  votes  at  the  late  election  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  Providence  Journal  asserts  that  hundreds 
were  bought,  that  the  price  was  five  dollars, 
and  that  there  was  scarcely  a pretense  of  se- 
crecy. It  has  been  often  alleged  that  the  poli- 
tics of  the  little  State  were  more  venal  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  States,  and  that  pre- 
ferment and  influence  have  depended  mainly 
upon  money.  The  late  contest  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and has  occasioned  a great  deal  of  plain  talk- 
ing; and  one  speech  of  Mr.  Jenckes  just  before 
the  election  is  of  national  importance,  because 
of  the  grave  charges  which  it  makes,  upon  of- 
ficial documentary  evidence,  against  a Senator 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Sprague,  one  of  the 
Senators  from  Rhode  Island,  has  been  known 
for  some  time  to  be  peculiarly  hostile  to  Mr. 
J enckes,  one  of  the  Representatives — a gentle- 
man most  honorably  known  to  the  country  for 
his  bankrupt  act,  and  more  especially  for  his 
efficient  advocacy  of  civil  service  reform.  The 
Republican  Convention  of  his  district  were  un- 
able to  agree  upon  a candidate,  and  referred 
the  selection  to  the  people.  There  were  five 
candidates  at  the  polls,  and  Mr.  Jenckes  was 
defeated.  Mr.  Eames,  who  is  called  a Sprague 
Republican,  was  elected,  having  nearly  three 
thousand  majority  over  Mr.  Jenckes,  and  near- 
ly four  hundred  over  all. 

Of  the  local  and  personal  considerations  af- 
fecting the  election  we  have,  of  course,  nothing 
to  say,  except  to  regret  that  so  experienced, 
able,  and  faithful  a legislator  as  Mr.  Jenckes 
is  lost  to  the  country.  But  in  the  speech  to 
which  we  have  alluded  Mr.  Jenckes,  after  stat- 
ing very  plainly  that  it  was  the  general  impres- 
sion in  Congress  that  Senator  Sprague’s  will 
is  the  law  of  Rhode  Island,  and  that  his  will 
was  established  by  political  bribery  and  fraud, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  State  was  ev- 
ery where  notoriously  disgraced,  proceeded  to 
charge,  not,  as  he  said,  “without  the  most  am- 
ple proof. that,  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 

war,  William  Sprague,  formerly  Governor, 
and  now  Senator,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  violated  the  articles 
of  war  of  the  United  States  in  holding  com- 
merce with  the  enemy,  and  aiding  them  with 
money  and  munitions  of  war.” 

Mr.  Jenckes  then  read  an  official  report  from 
General  Holt  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1805, 
concerning  a case  of  illicit  trade  to  Texas,  “ im- 
plicating Hoyt,  Sprague,  and  others,  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Denkftmjanjt-%  MatorrGen- 
eral  Dix.”  The  substance'  ortne  case  is,  that 


in  the  autumn  of  1862  certain  firms  in  Provi- 
dence furnished  money  with  which  vessels  were 
bought,  loaded  with  machinery,  arms,  etc., 
cleared  for  foreign  ports,  and  run  to  Texas  un- 
der changed  flags,  the  cargoes  sold  in  Texas, 
and  the  proceeds  invested  in  cotton.  General 
Holt  states  that  Mr.  Sprague  wrote  several 
letters  to  General  Dix  denying  the  statements 
of  Hoyt,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  agent, 
and  who  asserts  that  Mr.  Sprague  was  fully 
informed  of  every  thing,  and  advised  and  aided 
the  enterprise.  Mr.  Sprague  alleges  that  his 
object  was  to  aid  Union  men  in  Texas ; but  no 
one  else,  the  General  says,  seems  to  have  taken 
that  view;  and  Mr.  Sprague’s  brother,  who, 
as  the  Senator  admits,  had  especial  charge  of 
the  undertaking,  describes  its  object  to  have 
been  to  get  out  cotton.  General  Dix,  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  War,  states  that  the 
proof  of  illicit  trade  is  ample,  and  that  it  is. an 
important  question  whether  the  proceedings 
should  be  by  military  commission  or  in  a 
civil  court,  and  whether  the  facts,  if  proved, 
are  a violation  of  the  laws  of  war  or  a still 
higher  crime  under  the  Constitution.  General 
Holt,  in  conclusion,  is  of  opinion,  after  an  ex- 
amination of  the  papers,  that  the  persons  in- 
volved may  be  brought  to  trial  for  relieving  the 
enemy  with  money  and  ammunition,  or  for 
violating  the  laws  of  war  in  trading  with  the 
enemy.  His  report  is  dated  June  15,  1865; 
and  he  says  it  is  for  the  Secretary  to  decide 
“ whether,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  aud 
of  the  present  condition  of  affairs,”  the  trial 
shall  be  ordered. 

To  the  question,  why  the  accused  persons 
were  not  tried  at  the  time,  Mr.  Jenckes  re- 
plies that  General  Burnside  advised  postpone- 
ment upon  the  ground  that  in  that  dark  hour 
the  trial  of  a Senator  upon  such  a charge  would 
be  too  demoralizing  a shock  to  the  frontier  line. 
Later,  when  the  report  was  made  by  General 
Holt  in  1865,  more  than  two  of  the  three 
years  from  the  offense,  which  are  the  ljmit 
within  which  it  can  be  tried,  were  passed ; there 
were  no  national  civil  courts  in  Texas,  and  the 
authority  of  commissions  was  in  question  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  presently  denied  it ; 
and  the  offenders,  according  to  Mr.  Jenckes, 
thus  escaped  exposure,  trial,  and  punishment. 
We  understand  that  Senator  Sprague  has  de- 
nied either  themccuracy  of  Mr.  Jenckes’s  state- 
ment or  thar inferences  of  Generals  Dix  and 
Holt.  ByC  the  report  of  the  latter  gentleman 
is  very  emphatic,  and  General  Dix’s  opinion 
was  that  tne  proof  of  illicit  trade  was  conclusive. 
It  appeared,  for  instance,  from  the  invoice  of 
the  cargo  with  which  Hoyt  went  from  Havana 
to  Matamoras,  that  it  included  “ thousands  of 
cartridges  and  percussion  caps.” 

Party  and  personal  feeling  in  Rhode  Island 
are  very  acrimonious.  But  these  are  not  the 
assertions  of  a partisan,  they  arc  official  docu- 
ments of  the  government.  Their  charges  are  so 
grave,  and  the  implication  of  Senator  Sprague 
is  so  apparently  positive,  that  no  one  is  so  much 
interested  rb  he  in  a full  and  frank  statement  of 
the  facts.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  very  evident. 
If  Mr.  Sprague  satisfactorily  explains  this  ex- 
traordinary charge,  his  opponents  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and will  be  decisively  and  finally  overthrown, 
and  his  power  must  remain  for  a long  time  un- 
assailable. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  AND 
MARRIAGE. 

If  the  charge  that  is  sometimes  carelessly 
made  that  the  movement  for  the  suffrage  of 
women  implies  sympathy  with  the  views  which 
some  of  its  prominent  friends  hold  of  the  di- 
vorce laws  or  of  any  other  subject,  the  number 
and  weight  of  those  friends  would  certainly  be 
very  seriously  reduced.  Mrs.  Stanton,  for  in- 
stance, is  very  well  known  as  one  of  the  earli- 
est, ablest,  and  most  faithful  advocates  of  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women.  Her 
knowledge  and  experience  as  a woman  reveal 
to  her  a thousand  wrongs  which  might  be  right- 
ed, and  measures  of  common  advantage  that 
might  be  adopted,  if  women  were  admitted  to 
equal  political  power.  She  is  of  opinion  that 
the  laws  of  marriage  would  possibly  be  altered 
if  women  voted ; and  she  has  probably  very 
many  other  expectations  of  the  results  that 
would  follow  the  voting  of  women.  These 
views  she  expressed  at  a late  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  woman  suffrage  in  New  York.  They 
were  her  own  views,  sincerely  entertained,  elo- 
quently set  forth,  we  have  no  doubt,  and  to  be 
judged  by  their  intrinsic  merits.  But  they 
are  not  the  platform  of  any  woman  suffrage  so- 
ciety, and  are  to  be  received  as  the  expressions 
of  another  person  might  be  vvho  should  say 
that  the  prohibition  and  extermination  of  ar- 
dent spirits  would  follow  the  voting  of  women, 
and  were  in  themselves  desirable  objects. 

This  speech  of  Mrs.  Stanton  was  very  vig- 
orously criticised  in  the  Woman's  Journal as 
containing  views  fatal  to  all  domestic  happi- 
ness, or  even  to  the  existence  of  the  family  re- 
lation ; and,  of  course,  there  was  a natural  re- 
gret that  the  teaching  of  “a  woman  beloved 
and  honored  as  Mrs.  Stanton  is”  should  tend 
directly  to  inculcate  doctrines  which  the  Jour- 
nal believes  to  be  so  pernicious.  There  was 
doubtless,  also,  very  serious  regret  that  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  cersidered  the  views  of 
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the  woman  suffrage  party,  and  a great  injury 
be  consequently  done  to  the  cause  by  confound- 
ing it  with  other  questions.  The  Revolution , 
which  is  understood  to  be  peculiarly  friendly 
to  Mrs.  Stanton,  replied  to  the  criticism  by 
asserting  that  the  editors  of  the  Woman's  Jour- 
nal were  quite  as  heterodox  upon  the  subject 
of  marriage  as  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  printed  a 
private  letter  from  that  lady  contemptuously 
criticising  Colonel  Higginson,  whom  she  de- 
clares to  be  the  real  leader  of  the  Boston 
movement,  Mr.  Beecher  having,  as  she  says, 
no  knowledge  or  interest  in  the  matter. 

This  little  incident  will  explain  to  our  read- 
ers why  there  are  two  associations  to  further 
the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women.  It  is  plain 
that  those  who  think  Mrs.  Stanton’s  views  of 
marriage,  which  she  urges  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance at  the  meetings  of  the  society,  are  false 
and  perilous,  will  naturally  prefer  to  work  by 
themselves  and  in  their  own  way;  while  it  is 
equally  natural  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Stanton 
and  her  friends  prefer  not  to  labor  in  common 
with  persons  whom  they  publicly  hold  up  to  con- 
tempt. This  is  the  real  reason  why  the  attempt 
at  union  is  not  only  futile,  but  foolish.  The 
members  of  both  societies  are  undoubtedly  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  the  cause.  But  the  “New 
York”  methods  allow  a latitude  of  debate  and 
a miscellaneousness  of  subject  which  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Cleveland  or  Boston  society 
are  not  only  perplexing,  but  most  injurious  to 
the  cause  itself.  The  latter  association,  of 
which  Mr.  Beecher  is  president,  holds,  as  we 
understand,  that  the  special  question  of  reform 
in  the  marriage  laws  is  independent  of  the  wo- 
man suffrage  question. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  "Wo- 
man Suffrage  Association  at  Cleveland  it  is 
understood  that  a further  proposition  of  union 
will  be  made  by  the  New  York  society.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  even  if  all  other  differences 
could  be  waived,  that  which  springs  from  so 
totally  antagonistic  a conception  of  the  scope 
of  the  cause  does  and  must  divide  the  action 
of  its  friends.  The  divergence  is,  of  course,  im- 
bittered  by  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Stanton’s 
free  strictures  upon  her  fellow-workers,  but  it 
need  not  necessarily  have  been  acrid  or  hostile. 
There  is  a real  difference  of  feeling,  and  it  is 
therefore  proper  that  there  should  be  separate 
action.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  the 
result  of  any  offer  that  may  be  made.  No- 
thing certainly  will  be  gained  by  sentimentally 
declining  to  recognize  the  facts  of  the  situation. 


HOMEOPATHIC  ASYLUM  FOR  THE 
INSANE. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  proper  hos- 
pital accommodation  for  only  about  half  the 
whole  n umber  of  insane  patients.  All  the  retreats 
are  crowded.  The  asylum  on  Blackwell’s  Isl- 
and has  about  thirteen  hundred  inmates,  which 
is,  perhaps,  almost  twice  as  large  a number  as 
can  be  properly  lodged  and  cared  for.  It  is 


therefore  a subject  of  general  interest  that  an- 
other insane  asylum  is  proposed  at  Middletown, 
in  Orange  County,  in  which  the  patients  are  to 
be  treated  by  the  homeopathic  practice.  The 
State  gives  $150,000  when  an  equal  amount  has 
been  privately  subscribed,  and  to  complete  this 
private  subscription  $75,000  are  yet  needed.  A 
project  so  humane  and  important  appeals  to  the 
sympathy  of  all  intelligent  citizens;  and  Dr. 
George  F.  Foote,  at  No.  6 West  Thirty-sec- 
ond Street,  New  York,  will  furnish  any  informa- 
tion. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  first  important  success  achieved  by  the  French 
arms  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  was  the  re- 
occupation of  Orleans  on  the  9th  of  November,  after  a 
severe  battle,  in  which  the  Prussians  under  General 
Von  Der  Tann  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  city.  The  heaviest  part  of  the 
fighting  occurred  at  the  small  hamlet  of  Coulmiers, 
near  Orleans.  The  losses  of  the  Prussians  are  stated 
by  the  Tours  journals  to  be  10,000  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  1800  prisoners.  The  French  report  that  the 
Germans  threw  aw  ay  their  arms  in  their  retreat,  many 
of  which  were  collected  and  distributed  to  the  Na- 
tional Guards  at  Orleans.  In  the  official  report  the 
French  commander  estimates  his  loss  at  2000,  and  that 
of  the  enemy,  he  says,  w as  much  larger.  He  claims  to 
have  captured  1000  prisoners  (and  to  be  continually 
adding  to  the  number  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy),  two 
guns  of  the  Prussian  pattern,  and  many  ammunition 
and  provision  wagons.  A telegram  from  King  William 
to  Queen  Augusta  admits  the  defeat  of  Von  Der  Tann, 
but  states  that  he  has  been  largely  reinforced. 

The  French  garrison  at  Neuf  Bnesach— 5000  men  and 
100  guns— c .pitulated  November  11  to  the  besieging 
army,  consisting  of  Baden  troops.  The  first  result  of 
the  surrender  of  this  fortress  was  the  dismantling  of 
the  German  fortifications  at  Alt  Briesach,  across  the 
Rhine,  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary. 

M.  J ules  Favre  has  addressed  a circular  to  the  French 
representatives  abroad  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  ef- 
fort to  obtain  an  armistice,  in  which  he  assures  them 
that  Prussia  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  reject- 
ing the  proposition  for  an  armistice,  and  argues  that 
Prussia,  in  rejecting  it,  proves  that  she  makes  war  for 
personal  aims,  and  not  for  the  interests  of  Germany. 
M.  Favre  represents  that  an  armistice  without  the  priv- 
ilege of  revictualing  Paris  would  be  continued  warfare, 
in  which  Prussia  would  condemn  the  population  of 
Paris— men,  women,  and  children— to  starvation. 

The  Russian  government  has  informed  Austria  that 
the  treaty  of  1856,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Black  Sea, 
will  no  longer  be  observed.  This  action  has  created 
great  excitement  in  Europe,  and  may  lead  to  very  seri- 
ous complications. 

The  Prussian  Governor  of  Lorraine  has  ordered  a 
census  of  persons  liable  to  military  duty,  and  evasions 
are  to  be  punished  severely. 

The  special  committee  of  the  Italian  Senate  on  the 
question  of  changing  the  capital  to  Rome  recommend 
that  it,  the  change,  be  not  made  until  after  the  death 
of  the  present  Pope.  M.  Thiers,  in  a letter  to  the  Pope, 
assures  him  that  the  great  powers  will  consider  bis 
case  at  the  coming  Congress,  and  a position  “ worthy 
of  God’s  vicegerent  will  be  provided  for  him.” 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  New  York  State  election,  which  took  place  No- 
vember 8,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  State 
ticket, headed  by  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford  for  Gov- 
ernor, over  whom  Governor  Hoffman  was  re-elected 
by  a majority  of  about  thirty  thousand.  The  delega- 
tion in  Congress  will  stand  sixteen  Democrats  to  fifteen 
Republicans.  The  State  Legislature  will  be  tied,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  returns— sixty-four  Republicans 
to  the  same  number  of  Democrats. 

The  next  Congressional  House  of  Representatives 
will  probably  be  composed  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  Republicans  and  ninety-seven  Democrats,  five  of 
the  former  being  colored. 
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M.  THIERS. 

Ox  another  page 
this  week  we  give  an 
account  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful negotiations  re- 
cently attempted  by 
this  veteran  statesman 
to  secure  an  armistice 
for  France ; on  this 
page  the  reader  will 
find  his  portrait,  as  he 
now  appears,  in  the 
seventy -fifth  year  of 
his  age.  He  has  ex- 
erted himself  boldly 
and  diligently  in  his 
patriotic  mission,  and 
has  failed  only  because 
the  headlong  current 
of  events  was  already 
too  strong  to  be  con- 
trolled. We  can  not, 
within  the  limits  of  a 
newspaper  article,  give 
even  an  outline  sketch 
of  his  long  and  varied 
career  in  the  depart- 
ments of  literature  and 
politics,  and  can  only 
glance  at  his  history 
since  the  revolution 
of  February,  1848, 
which  brought  him 
more  prominently  than 
he  ever  had  been  before 
to  the  notice  of  Amer- 
icans. 

On  the  breaking  out 
of  that  revolution  he 
was  invited,  withOniL- 
lon  Barrot,  to  make 
one  attempt  at  saving 
the  monarchy;  but  it 
was  too  late.  He  was 
never  a republican, 
though  he  accepted  the 
republic,  and  endeav 
ored  to  give  it  a con- 
servative turn,  vehe- 
mently resisting  the 
fallacious  notions  and 
preposterous  schemes 
of  the  Communists,  an  d 
the  intrigues  and  agi- 
tations of  the  Red 
party.  Sitting  in  the 
National  Assembly  for 
the  department  of  the 
Seine  Inferieure,  he 
supported  the  advent 
of  Prince  Louis  Na- 
poleon as  President 
of  the  Republic,  and 
the  French  interven- 
tion at  Rome,  fighting 
a duel  with  the  Italian 
General  Bixio  upon 
that  occasion.  He  has 
always  upheld  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the 
Pope.  In  1850,  with 
the  conservative  ma- 
jority of  the  Assembly, 
he  helped  to  carry  the 
restriction  of  universal 
suffrage,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  re  - elec- 
tion of  the  President. 


M.  THIEKtt. 


Louis  Napoleon  was 
by  this  time  obnoxious 
to  that  party,  who  sus- 
pected him  of  a design 
to  usurp  absolute  pow- 
er ; while  he  suspected 
them,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  an  intention 
to  restore  the  Orleans 
monarchy.  M.  Thiers 
had  become  his  chief 
antagonist ; and  when 
the  coup  d'etat  of  De- 
cember, 1851,  struck 
down  the  legislative 
body  of  the  republic, 
M.  Thiers  was  arrest- 
ed, taken  out  of  his 
bed  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  con- 
fined some  days  in  the 
prison  of  Ma/.as.  lie 
was  released,  but  ex- 
pelled from  France, 
anti  passed  some 
months  in  Belgium, 
England,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland  Return- 
ing to  Pari  in  August, 
1852,  he  finished  his 
Napoleonic  history.  It 
was  not  till  1 8G.3,* after 
the  adoption  of  a more 
liberal  constitution  for 
the  empire,  that  he  en- 
tered the  Corps  Lfigis- 
latif,  in  which  he  has 
delivered  many  effect- 
ive opposition  speech- 
es. He  has  denounced 
the  financial  extrava- 
gance of  the  imperial 
government,  its  wars 
in  Italy  and  Mexico, 
and  not  less  its  absti- 
nence from  a warlike 
behavior  toward  Prus- 
sia four  years  ago.  He 
has  incessantly  protest- 
ed against  the  move- 
ment of  the  Italians 
and  Germans  toward 
the  completion  of  their 
national  unity,  and  he 
has  taunted  the  Em- 
peror for  not  daring  to 
stop  them.  It  can  not, 
therefore,  be  denied 
that  M.  Thiers  is,  as 
much  as  any  French- 
man, responsible  for 
the  irritation  which 
has  caused  the  present 
war,  though  he  disap- 
proved its  undertaking 
last  July,  because  he 
thought  the  opportuni- 
ty was  not  well  chosen. 
Notwithstanding  the 
grave  political  errors 
which  have  been  point- 
ed out,  his  conduct, 
during  forty-five  years 
of  public  life,  has  not 
deserved  the  reproach 
of  tergiversation ; he 
has  not  belied  or  for- 
saken the  principles 
which  he  formerly  pro- 
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fessed.  Constitutional  monarchy,  with  a re- 
sponsible ministry  dependent  on  parliamentary 
and  popular  support,  an  ’ with  a permanent  aris- 
tocracy to  strengthen  tne  throne,  has  been  the 
object  of  his  constant  faith. 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE, 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “A  Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “ Gwen- 
doline's Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


BASIL. 


It  is  nineteen  years  since  Richard  Yorke  stood 
in  the  dock  at  Cross  Key  and  heard  the  words  of 
doom.  Almost  a whole  generation  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  has  passed  away  from  the  earth.  Old 
men  have  died,  young  men  hate  become  old, 
aud  babes  have  grown  to  be  young  men.  There 
are  bat  some  half  dozen  persons  in  the  world 
who,  if  reminded  of  him  by  some  circumstance, 
can  recollect  him  dimly.  There  are  two  who 
still  keep  him  in  their  thoughts  continually,  just 
as  he  was — like  a picture  which  bears  no  longer 
any  resemblance  to  its  original — and  even  these 
never  breathe  his  name. 

Here  is  a young  fellow  w.  Iking  with  his  mother 
along  Oxford  Street  who  is  not  unlike  him,  who 
might  be  himself  bat  for  those  nineteen  years ; 
and  the  girl  that  walks  upon  the  other  side  of 
him  might  also  be  Harry  Trevethick.  Youth 
and  beauty  are  not  dead  because  Richard  Yorke 
is  dead,  or  as  good  as  dead.  The  name  of  this 
girl  is  Agnes  Aird,  a painter’s  daughter,  who  is 
also  a teacher  of  his  art.  The  lad  is  her  father’s 
pupil,  and  has  learned  beneath  his  roof  a lesson 
not  included  in  the  artistic  course;  you  may 
know  that  by  the  way  in  which  his  eyes  devour 
the  girl,  the  intonation  of  his  voice  when  he  ad- 
dresses her,  the  silent  pressure  of  the  arm  on 
which  her  fingers  rest.  Charles  Coe  is  in  love 
with  Agnes,  and  in  all  his  studies  of  perspective 
beholds  her,  a radiant  figure  beckoning  him  on 
to  a happy  future.  His  pencil  strays  from  its 
otyect  to  portray  her  features — to  inscribe  her 
name  beside  his  own.  Mr.  Coe,  his  father,  ex- 
ceedingly disapproves  of  this  projected  alliance, 
and  has  forbidden  the  young  people  to  associate. 
This  ukase,  however,  can  scarcely  be  obeyed  while 
the  whole  party  are  inmates  of  Mr.  Aird’s  resi- 
dence, who  ‘‘lets  off”  the  upper  part  of  his  house 
as  furnished  apartments,  which  the  Coes  have 
now  inhabited  as  lodgers  for  some  weeks.  Sol- 
omon (now  a very  wed-to-do  personage,  and  a 
great  authority  on  metalliferous  soils)  has  come 
to  town  on  business,  and  left  to  his  wife  the 
choice  of  a residence ; and  she,  to  please  her 
son,  had  chosen  the  artist’s  dwelling,  upon  whose 
door-plate  was  inscribed  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
professor  of  drawing.  Solomon  was  not  dis- 
pleased that  his  son’s  tastes  lay  iu  that  direc- 
tion ; it  might  be  useful  to  himself  hereafter  iu 
the  matter  of  plans  and  sections ; but  he  is  vio- 
lently opposed  to  this  ridiculous  love  affair,  which 
is  to  be  stamped  out  at  once.  To  that  end  he  has 
instructed  Mrs.  Coe  to  look  for  lodgings  in  a dis- 
tant quarter,  and  it  is  on  that  errand  that  we  now 
behold  her.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Harry 
whom  we  once  knew  that  she  permits  these 
young  people  to  accompany  her — and  one  an- 
other— on  the  very  quest  that  has  their  final  sep- 
aration for  its  object.  She  can  not  resist  mak- 
ing them  happy  while  she  cun ; and  she  can  re- 
fuse her  Charley  nothing.  Moreover,  Solomon 
is  in  the  City,  looking  after  his  mining  interests, 
and  need  never  know. 

In. appearance,  however,  Harry  Trevethick  is 
greatly  changed.  .She  is  but  seven-and-thirty, 
yet  has  already  passed  into  the  shade  of  middle 
life.  Her  hair,  though  still  in  profusion,  is  tinged 
with  gray;  her  features  are  worn  and  sharp;  her 
brow  is  wrinkled ; and  in  her  once  trustful  eyes 
dwells  a certain  eager  care,  not  mere  distress  or 
trouble,  but  an  anxiety  which  is  almost  Tear. 

The  three  are  now  in  one  of  the  streets  which 
unite  Cavendish  Square  with  Oxford  Street,  as 
a busy  babbling  rill  connects  the  unruffled  lake 
with  the  roaring  river.  It  is  composed  both  of 
shops  and  private  houses,  the  latter  of  which  in 
some  cases  deign,  notwithstanding  their  genteel 
appearance,  to  accommodate  visitors  by  the  week 
or  month. 

1 * This  is  the  sort  of  locality  your  father  wished 
for,  Charley,’  remarked  Mrs.  Coe,  looking  about 
her;  “it  seems  central,  and  yet  tolerably  quiet. 
Let  us  try  this  house.” 

The  name  of  “ Basil,”  without  prefix,  was  en- 
graved upon  the  door-plate ; and  in  a corner  of 
the  dining-room  window  lurked  an  enameled 
card  with  “Apartments”  on  it. 

“ There  is  no  need  to  drag  Agnes  and  you  in,” 
Mrs.  Coe  went  on,  as  they  stood  waiting  for  the 
bell  to  be  answered.  ISo  Charles,  well  pleased, 
was  left  outside  with  the  young  girl,  while  his 
mother  “went  over  the  house.”  In  a few  min- 
utes, however,  she  reappeared,  and  in  a some- 
what hurried  and  excited  tone  observed,  “I  think 
this  place  will  do,  my  dears ; but  there  is  a good 
deal  to  talk  about  and  settle,  which  will  take  me 
some  time.  Therefore  I think  you  had  better 
go  home  together,  and  leave  me.  Then,  with- 
out waiting  for  a reply,  she  retired  within  and 
closed  the  door. 

“How  very  curious !”  exclaimed  Agnes,  won- 


dering. 

“ Oh,  not  at  all,”  said  the  young  man,  cheer- 
fully ; “ my  mother  likes  to  do  things  for  her- 
self, and  1 dare  say  has  not  a very  high  opinion 
of  our  judgment  in  domestic  matters.  Y ou  don  t 
seem  over-pleased,  it  seems  to  me,  Agnes,  at  the 
notion  of  a tete-a-tete  with  your  humble  serv- 
ant;” and  Mr.  Charles  pouted,  half  in  fun  and 
half  with  annoyance. 


t is  not  that,  unarms, 
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the  girl,  hastily.  “You  know  I have  no  pleas- 
ure equal  to  that  of  being  with  you ; but  I don’t 
like  your  mother’s  looks ; she  had  such  a strange 
air,  and  spoke  so  differently  from  her  usual  way. 
I really  scarcely  like  to  leave  her.” 

“My  dear  Agnes,  you  don’t  know  my  mother,” 
returned  Charles,  laughing.  “ One  would  some- 
times think  she  had  all  the  care  of  the  world 
upon  her  shoulders  when  every  thing  is  going  as 
smooth  as  oil.  You  don’t  appreciate  the  grave 
responsibility  of  taking  furnished  lodgings  for  a 
week  certain.  Come  along,  you  little  goose.” 
And,  drawing  her  still  hesitating  arm  within  his 
own,  he  marched  away  with  her. 

Yet  Agnes  had  reason  for  what  she  said ; and 
Charles,  somewhat  selfish  as  he  was,  would  have 
foregone  his  flirtation  and  remained  by  his  mo- 
ther’s side  had  he  seen  her  the  moment  after  the 
house  door  had  shut  her  in. 

With  a throbbing  heart,  and  a face  as  white  as 
the  handkerchief  she  passed  over  her  damp  brow, 
she  leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  passage,  ere, 
with  trembling  steps,  she  approached  the  open 
parlor  door.  An  aged  woman  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  with  hair  as  white  as  snow,  but 
with  a figure  straight  as  a poplar,  and  drawn  up 
rigidly  to  its  full  height. 

“Why  do  you  come  back  again?”  cried  she, 
in  accents  soft  as  milk,  yet  bitter  as  gall.  ‘ ‘ Why 
do  you  cross  my  threshold,  you  false  witch,  when 
there  is  nothing  more  to  blight  aud  blast  ? Did 
you  think  I should  not  know  you,  that  you  dared 
to  come  ? I should  know  you  among  all  the  fair- 
faced fiends  in  hell.” 

“Mercy,  mercy,  Mrs.  Yorke!”  cried  Harry, 
feebly ; and  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  made 
as  though  she  would  have  clasped  the  other's 
garments  with  her  stretched-out  arms. 

“Don’t  touch  me,  lest  I strike  you,”  answered 
the  old  woman,  fiercely,  “as,  nineteen  years  ago, 

I would  have  struck  you  on  your  cruel  lips,  aud 
spoiled  the  beauty  that  was  the  ruin  of  my  boy ! 
May  you  have  sons  to  perish  through  false  wan- 
tons, and  to  pine  in  prison ! May  you  be  deso- 
late, and  without  heart  or  hope,  as  I am ! Go, 
devil,  go,  and  rid  me  of  your  hateful  presence ! ” 

“Hear  me,  hear  me, Mrs.  Yorke !”  pleaded  the 
other,  w ith  elasped  hands.  4 4 Strike  me,  spit  upon 
me,  if  you  will,  but  only  hear  me  ! Abject  as  I 
look,  wretched  as  1 feel — as  I knew  I must  needs 
look  aud  feel — I have  longed  for  this  hour  to 
come,  as  my  boy  longs  for  his  bridal  morning !” 

“May  he  wake  the  next  to  find  his  bride  a 
corpse ; or,  better  still,  to  find  her  false,  like 
you.” 

“lam  not  false ; I never  was ; Heaven  knows 
it !”  cried  Harry,  passionately.  “ I do  not  blame 
you  for  your  bitter  words.  I have  earned  your 
curses,  though  I meant  to  earn  your  blessing.” 

“ My  blessing !”  Contempt  and  hatred  strug- 
gled for  the  mastery  in  her  tone.  “Richard, 
Richard ! in  your  chains  and  toil,  do  you  hear 
this  ? This  woman  meant  to  earn  my  blessing ! ” 

“ Upon  my  soul — whose  salvation  1 would  have 
imperiled  to  save  him — I did  my  best,  although 
it  seemed  my  worst,”  cried  Harry.  4 4 That  I was 
weak  and  credulous  and  fearful  ig  most  true;’ 
but  indeed,  indeed,  I w'as  faithful  to  your  son. 
My  father — he  is  dead,  madam,  and  past  your 
judgment”  (for  the  fury  in  the  other’s  eyes  had 
blazed  up  afresh  at  the  mention  of  him) — “de- 
ceived me  w'ith  false  hopes;  for  fear  alone — 
though  I was  timid  too — would  never  have  caused 
me  to  break  the  promise  I had  passed  to  you. 
He  said,  if  I disgraced  myself  and  him  by  the 
perjury  I contemplated,  that  he  would  thrust  me 
from  Ids  door  forever ; that  in  the  lips  of  all  the 
wrorld  my  name  would  become  another  word  for 
shame  and  infamy ; that  even  the  man  I loved 
would  loathe  me  when  I had  thus  served  his  turn. 

I answered  him, 4 Xo  matter,  so  I save  my  Rich- 
ard.’ Then  he  said,  4 But  you  will  not  save  him ; 
you  will  ruin  him,  rather,  by  this  very  evidence 
you  purpose  to  give.  We  have  proof  enough  of 
this  iorke's  guilt,  no  matter  what  you  swear; 
and  we  have  proof  besides  of  his  huving  commit- 
ted other  offenses,  if  we  choose  to  adduce  it.  All 
you  will  effect  is  to  make  yourself  shameful.’ 
Then  1 hesitated,  not  knowing  what  to  think. 

4 The  case  is  this,  ’ argued  my  father : 4 1 have  no 
grudge  against  this  young  scoundrel,  since  the 
money  has  been  all  recovered,  and  I don’t  want 
revenge — else,  as  I say,  I can  easily  get  it.  But 
I’ll  have  him  taught  a lesson ; he  must  be  pun- 
ished for  the  wrong  he  has  done,  but  not  severely. 
Before  the  judge  passes  sentence,  I,  the  prosecu- 
tor, will  beg  him  off : such  an  appeal  is  always  list- 
ened to,  you  know,  and  I will  make  it.  But  if 
you  dare  to  speak  for  him,  as  I hear  you  mean  to 
do — if  you,  my  daughter,  call  yourself  thief  and 
trollop  to  save  his  skin,  then  shall  he  rot  in  jail ! 
He  shall,  by  Heaven ! His  fate  hangs  on  my  lips, 
not  yours.  ’ ” 

‘•Can  this  be  true?”  mused  the  old  woman. 

“It  is  true,  so  help  me  Heaven!”  cried  Har- 
ry. “1  was  a fool,  a poor,  wreak,  shuddering 
fool,  but  not  a traitress.  If  you  were  in  court, 
and  saw  me  look  at  him — the  smile  I gave  by 
which  I meant  to  assure  him  all  was  well,  how- 
ever ill  it  seemed — You  did  see  it ; I see  you 
did.  You  do  believe  me.  Oh,  thank  Heaven — 
thauk  Heaven !” 

She  began  to  sob  and  cry,  and  caught  hold  of 
the  old  woman’s  hand  and  kissed  it,  while  the 
other  stood  silent,  still  in  doubt. 

“Oh,  madam,  pity  me.  That  you  have  suf- 
fered torments  for  long  years  is  plain  to  see,  and 
yet  you  have  not,  though  he  was  your  son,  been 
tortured  as  I have.  Y ou  could  not  have  freed 
him  by  a word  as  I could ; and  oh,  I did  not  ut- 
ter it ! I seemed  to  be  his  judge,  his  jailer,  the 
cause  of  all  his  woes,  to  the  man  I loved — and 
loved  beyond  all  others ! I hated  my  own  father 
for  his  sake.  I” — she  shuddered — “ I was  mar- 
ried to  Richard’s  rival.  You  at  least  have  been 
alone,  not  companioned  night  and  day  by  one 
who  helped  to  doom  him.  Your  case  is  hard 
and  bitter — but  mine ! not  our  own  Richard,  in 
his  chains  and  toil,  has  suffered  what  / have  suf- 


| fered ! Look  at  me,  madam,  and  tell  me  if  I 
speak  truth  or  lie.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  mused  Mrs.  Yorke,  in  tender 
tones,  and  passing  her  fingers  over  the  other’s 
silvering  hair  and  haggard  face ; 44 1 do — I must 
believe  it.  I should  not  have  known  you  to-day 
had  you  not  called  me  by  my  name.  You  must 
have  mourned  for  him  indeed.  Is  this  the  cheek 
he  loved  to  kiss  ? Is  this  the  hair  a lock  of  which 
I took  to  comfort  him  in  prison?  Boor  soul — 
poor  soul!” 

“How  is  he,  madam?”  whispered  Harry, 
hoarsely.  “Is  he  well?  Is  he  free?” 

44  Not  yet,  Harry.  In  a year  hence  he  will  lie. 
I had  a letter  only  yesterday.  But  you  must 
never  see  him;  and  if  you  really  love  him — I 
speak  it  for  his  sake,  not  theirs — you  must  never 
let  him  set  eyes  on  your  husband  or  your  boy.” 

“ I do  not  wish  "to  see  him;  it  would  be  too 
terrible  to  bear,”  groaned  Harry. 

“But  he  must  not  see  them,  insisted  the  oth- 
er, gravely.  44  You  must  put  the  sea  between 
yourselves  and  him,  or  there  will  be  murder  done. 
His  wrath  is  terrible,  and  will  be  the  destruction 
of  both  them  and  him.  The  hope  of  vengeance 
is  the  food  he  lives  upon,  and  without  which  he 
would  have  perished  years  ago.  Even  if  you  per- 
suaded him,  as  you  have  convinced  me,  that  you 
yourself  are  innocent  of  his  ruin,  that  would  only 
make  him  firmer  in  his  purpose  against  your  hus- 
band. He  will  have  his  life-blood,  and  then  his 
own  will  pay  for  it.  If  I had  not  seen  you,  I 
meant  to  see  this  man,  and  give  him  warning  six 
months  before  Richard  left  the  prison.” 

“Solomon  would  never  heed  it,”  exclaimed 
Harry,  “nor  even  believe  it  if  I told  him.” 

44  lie  will  believe  me,"  said  the  other,  com- 
posedly. 44  You  must  bring  him  here  that  1 may 
tell  him.  Your  Solomon  must  be  a fool  indeed 
not  to  hearken  when  a mother  warns  him  against 
her  own  sou.  Mind,  I do  not  blame  ray  Rich-* 
ard,  woman !”  continued  Mrs.  Yorke,  with  sud- 
den passion  ; “he  has  had  provocation  enough ; 
it  is  but  right  to  kill  such  vermin,  and  I could 
stand  by  and  smile  to  see  him  do  it.  But  they 
must  be  kept  apart,  1 say — this  man  and  Richard 
— lest  a worse  thing  befall  him  than  has  happen- 
ed already.” 

“Never  to  see  him  more!”  moaned  Harry, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands;  “never  to 
tell  him  I was  not  the  wretch  I seemed ! only  to 
fear  him  as  an  enemy  to  me  and  mine — ” 

“Ay,  and  to  himself,”  interrupted  the  other, 
gravely.  “ If  you  would  not  inflict  far  more  on 
him  than  you  have  done  already ; if  you  would 
not — as  you  will,  if  you  neglect  my  warning — 
designedly  bring  him  to  a shameful  death,  as  you 
have  involuntarily  doomed  him  to  a shameful 
life,  keep  these  two  men  apart.  If  you  love  this 
son  of  yours,  remove  him  from  the  reach  of 
iniue.  ” 

44  Great  Heaven  !”  cried  Harry,  shuddering, 
“would  he  harm  my  boy— my  innocent  boy?” 

44  Ay,  as  he  would  set  his  heel  upon  his  father 
— the  viper  and  his  brood.  It  is  no  idle  menace 
he  has  breathed  so  cautiously  that  the  whisper 
might  well  escape  even  another  ear  than  mine,  in 
every  letter  for  these  many  years.  He  thirsts  for 
liberty,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  slow-rip- 
ening vengeauce  it  shall  bear.  He  will  have  it, 
unless  we  save  him  from  himself  by  saving  them 
from  him,  as  sure  as  yonder  inky  cloud  will  fall 
iu  storm.  The  thought  of  it  was  full  grown  in 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  from  Cross  Ivey  : 4 They 
are  dead  to  me,  those  three,  at  present,'  and  for- 
bade me  ever  to  mention  them  by  name ; aud 
since  then  he  has  thought  of  nothing  else.  The 
day  of  retribution  is  about  to  dawn.  I say  again, 
beware  of  him.” 

“But  he  must  lie  mad  to  cherish — ” 

“Perhaps  he  is,”  interrupted  the  old  woman, 
coldly ; 44  he  will  not  be  less  dangerous  on  that 
account  to  those  who  made  him  mad.  ” 

There  was  a long  silence.  Then  llarry,  in  sub- 
missive tones,  inquired  what  Mrs.  Yorke  would 
have  her  do. 

“Bring  your  husband  hither,”  returned  she. 

4 4 Take  the  rooms  up  stairs,  and  leave  the  task  of 
telling  him  his  peril  to  me : the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better.  There  is  but  a year  at  most — not 
much  too  long  to  sell  his  goods,  and  get  him 
away  across  the  world,  erasing  every  footstep 
behind  him.  If  he  leave  one— no  matter  how 
slight  the  clew— Richard  will  track  him  like  a 
blood-hound.” 

“We  will  come  here  at  once — to-morrow,” 
cried  Harry,  eagerly. 

“Good.  My  name  is  Basil  now,  remember ; 
not  that  it  is  likely,”  she  added,  bitterly,  “that 
you  will  call  me  Yorke  from  habit;  it  is  not  a 
household  word  with  you,  I reckon.” 

“It  is  never  breathed,”  said  Harry,  simply; 
“but,  oh,  madam,  I think  of  him,  indeed  I do  ! 
He  was  my  first  love,  and  my  last ; and  though 
he  should  kill  me  for  the  crime,  of  which  I have 
shown  myself  guiltless,  1 should  pray  God  bless 
him  with  my  latest  breath.  Yet  he  must  curse 
me  forever ! He  must  never  know  but  that  1 was 
the  willing  agent  of  his  ruin !” 

44  ’Tis  true,  I dare  not  mention  your  name, 
Harry,”  said  Mrs.  Yorke,  sadly ; 44  and,  if  1 told 
him,  all  the  knowledge  of  the  deception  practiced 
on  you  would  only  make  him  the  more  bitter 
against  your  husband — the  man  who,  by  conniv- 
ance in  your  father’s  cruel  falsehood,  obtaiued 
you  for  his  wife,  while  his  rival  pined  in  prison. 
1 do  not  blame  you  for  your  marriage — I know 
the  force  of  stern  necessity  too  well.  But  do 
not  imagine  that  Richard  could  forgive  you : he 
never,  never  could.” 

“I  know  it,  1 know  it,"  sighed  Harry,  shud- 
dering; “and  yet  he  would  pity  me  if  he  did 
but  know  what  my  life  has  been  — ahnost  as 
much  as  I have  pitied  him.  But  you,  madam, 
you  at  least  have  forgiven  me ; you  believe  me ; 
you  will  not  refuse  to  bless  me,  as  his  mother, 
before  I go."  t 

“I  believe  you,  and  therefore  I forgive  you, 
answered  Mrs.  Yorke,  with  tenderness ; “and  if 


I believed  in  blessings,  and  had  the  power  of  be- 
stowing them,  you  should  have  your  wish.  From 
henceforth  we  two  are  friends — though  I never 
thought  to  kiss  your  cheek  again,  Harry — and 
must  work  together  for  the  good  of  him  we  love 
in  common.  You  will  be  here  to-morrow'  for 
certain,  then  ?” 

44  Without  fail  we  shall.” 


CHAPTER  XXX YL 

THE  OMEN. 

Mrs.  Coe  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  her 
husband  and  son  were  Mrs.  Basil’s  lodgers  within 
four-and-twenty  hours.  Solomon  Coe  was  not 
very  particular  as  to  furnished  apartments,  and 
left  such  arrangements  wholly  to  his  wife.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  confided  to  her  but  little  re- 
specting his  affairs,  nor  was  she,  on  her  part,  cu- 
rious to  inquire  into  them.  Man  and  wife  had 
few  things  in  common,  and  affection  was  not  one 
of  them.  Solomon  had  married  Harry  with  the 
full  consciousness  that  another  w'as  preferred  be- 
fore him ; the  disclosures  at  the  trial,  and  the 
subsequent  gossip  of  his  neighbors,  had  placed 
that  fact  beyond  a doubt.  But  he  was  not  to  be 
balked  of  the  bride  that  had  been  promised  him 
so  long;  nor,  above  all,  should  his  rival  enjoy 
even  the  barren  victory  of  Harry’s  remaining  un- 
wedded for  his  sake.  There  are  marriages  born 
of  pique  and  spite  on  man’s  part  as  well  as  wo- 
man’s ; and  Solomon’s  was  one  of  them,  although 
he  reaped,  of  course,  material  advantages  besides. 
Trevethick  had  survived  more  than  ten  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  had  largely  increased  his  savings  ; 
and  at  his  death  all  these  had  reverted  to  his 
daughter  and  her  husband.  The  wealth  that  had 
thus  poured  in  upon  Solomon  through  Harry’s 
means  did  not  purchase  for  her  any  new  regard ; 
he  had  never  ill-treated  her,  in  a material  sense, 
but  he  had  spoken  ash-sticks,  though  he  had  used 
none.  On  the  slightest  quarrel,  that  “jail-bird 
friend  of  yours”  had  been  thrown  in  her  face,  and 
the  cowardly  missile  was  still  cast  at  her  upon 
occasion.  The  birth  of  their  child  had  not  ce- 
mented their  union.  As  he  grew  up  his  char- 
acter show  ed  itself  as  foreign  to  that  of  his  father 
as  was  his  personal  appearance.  He  was  slight 
in  figure,  delicate  in  appearance  (though  not  in 
constitution),  and  fastidious  in  taste.  His  choice 
of  an  artist’s  calling  was  not  so  objectionable  to 
Solomon  as  might  be  imagined ; lie  had  not  sen- 
sitiveness enough  to  abhor  it  from  association, 
and,  as  has  been  said,  he  thought  it  might  be 
made  to  co-operate  with  his  oivn  commercial 
schemes.  But  the  artist  nature  was  in  antago- 
nism to  his  ow  n,  aud  Charles  and  his  father  were 
not  on  affectionate  terms  with  one  another. 

The  wayward,  handsome  lad  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  adored  by  his  mother.  Her  intelligence, 
not  naturally  acute,  was  quickened  to  see  his 
faults,  not  indeed  as  such,  but  as  possible  causes 
of  misfortune  to  him.  Ilis  too  lively  impulses, 
his  indecision,  his  love  of  pleasure,  were  all 
sources  of  apprehension  to  her,  though  scarcely 
ever  of  rebuke.  She  saw  in  Agnes  Aird,  his  tu- 
tor's daughter — so  simple,  yet  so  sensible  and 
sterling,  so  faithful,  pure,  and  true — the  very  girl 
to  make  her  son  a fitting  wife;  an  antidote  for 
what  wras  amiss  in  him;  her  honest  heart  a 
sheet-anchor  to  hold  him  first,  not  in  the  turbid 
ocean  of  excess,  for  her  Charley  was  too  good  to 
tempt  it,  hut  through  that  sparkling  sea  of  gayety 
in  which  he  was  too  apt  to  plunge.  She  was 
beautiful  enough  even  for  him  to  mate  with ; she 
was  better  born  and  better  trained  than  he,  for 
old  Jacob  Aird  was  none  of  those  irregular  gen- 
iuses of  the  pencil,  addicted  to  gin-punch  and 
Shelley,  and  selfish  to  the  core,  but  a plain  hon- 
est man,  who  had  brought  up  his  daughter  well — 
in  tastes  a lady,  but  housewifely  and  wisely  too. 
As  for  the  inequality  of  wealth  between  "them, 
her  son  w ould  have  enough  for  both ; and  it  was 
certain  that  Agnes  did  not  love  him  for  his  ex- 
pectations, for  they  were  unknown  alike  to  her 
and  him.  Harry  had  never  led  him  to  believe 
that  he  would  be  a rich  man ; her  love,  as  we 
have  said,  had  made  her  wise  in  all  that  con- 
cerned Charley ; and  as  for  his  father,  he  was 
naturally  reticent  in  such  matters.  He  did  not 
spend  one  fifth  part  of  his  income.  His  hnbits 
were  as  inexpensive  as  they  had  been  in  the  old 
days  at  Gcthin ; and  if  the  village  folks  had  ever 
hinted  to  the  young  fellow  of  his  father’s  wealth, 
he  had  no  conception  of  its  real  extent.  The 
idea  itself,  too,  would  have  had  no  great  interest 
for  him ; he  liked  to  have  money  for  the  pleasure 
of  spending  it,  but  it  was  never  the  object  of  his 
thoughts  ; he  was  too  careless,  too  much  the 
creature  of  the  hour,  to  forecast  his  future.  His 
mother  gave  him  all  she  could,  but  he  w as  aware 
that  it  was  obtained  with  difficulty ; the  cost  of 
his  very  education,  which  he  had  received  at  a 
school  near  Turlock, had,  he  knew',  been  grudged; 
his  father  had  often  grumbled  that  it  was  money 
thrown  away,  for,  “Look  at  me,”  said  he;  “I 
taught  myself.  ” There  was  always,  in  short,  a 
tightness  in  the  Coe  money  market  that  augured 
any  thing  but  pecuniary  prosperity. 

The  very  fact  of  their  having  taken  lodgings 
at  Mr.  Aird’s  house,  situated  as  it  was  in  Soho, 
a respectable  but  far  from  fashionable  locality, 
argued  but  moderate  means,  and  placed  the  artist 
out  of  all  suspicion  of  setting  his  pretty  daughter 
as  a matrimonial  snare  for  Charley.  She  was 
pretty  enough  aud  good  enough,  the  old  man 
justly  thought,  for  him  or  for  his  betters ; and 
though  he  regarded  the  good -will  which  the 
young  people  evidently  entertained  for  one  an- 
other with  favor,  he  saw  in  it  neither  condescen- 
sion nor  advantage.  Solomon,  much  engaged  in 
business  affairs  awr.r  from  home,  and  estimating, 
besides,  the  pow  er  o.  .ove  at  a low  rate,  was  not 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  growing  attachment  be- 
tween his  son  and  Agnes,  nor  would  have  been 
had  it  advanced  much  farther.  He  thought  ho 
had  only  to  say  44  No,”  to  put  a stop  to  it  at  any 
point.  Still  ho  had  determined  to  place  the  boy 
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“ Eighteen — or  a little  less.” 

“He  looks  his  age  at  least,"  observed  the 
other,  emphatically. 

“ Yes ; dark  people  always  do.” 

“And  your  husband  is  dark,  like  him,  I re- 
member.” 

“ Yes  ; his  complexion  is  swarthy,  though  he 
is  not  slim,  like  Charles.  ” 

Mrs.  Coe,  still  in  the  arm-chair  into  which  she 
had  first  sunk,  here  closed  her  eyes ; either  the 
faintness  of  which  she  had  complained  was  com- 
ing on  again,  or  she  did  not  wish  to  meet  the 
other’s  searching  gaze. 

There  was  a long  pause,  during  which  Mrs. 
Basil  went  to  the  cellaret,  and  pouring  out  a 
glass  of  sherry,  put  it  to  her  tenant’s  lips. 

“Do  you  feel  better  now?”  said  she,  when 
Harry  had  drunk  it. 

“Yes,  yes;  much  better.  But  that  skull — 
oh,  horrible ! it  rolled  from  him  to  me.  What 
an  omen  on  your  very  threshold ! Heaven  guard 
my  Charles  from  evil!” 

“ This  is  weakness,  Mrs.  Coe.  The  skull  is 
harmless ; and  it  rolled  because  your  son  upset 
it.” 

“Yes,  my  son,”  gasped  the  other,  trembling. 
“ It  is  for  him  I fear.  It  augurs  death — death — 
death !” 

There  was  a ring  at  the  front-door,  decisive, 
sharp,  and  resonant. 

“Great  Heaven!”  cried  Harry;  “if  it  should 
be  he  himself!  Hide  me  away ; put  me  out  of 
sight.”  Her  terror  was  piteous  to  behold:  she 
shook  in  every  limb. 

“ It  is  the  post,”  said  Mrs.  Basil,  contemptu- 
ously ; and  she  was  right.  The  servant  brought 
in  a letter  for  her  mistress. 

“ I don’t  know  the  hand,”  mused  she.  “Black- 
bordered,  and  black-sealed  too.”  tShe  opened  it 
without  excitement,  and  read  it  through  : it  was 
but  a few  lines. 

“Your  omen  has  proved  true  for  once,  Mrs. 
Coe,”  said  she,  iu  quiet  tones.  “ This  speaks  of 
death.” 

“ Whose  death  ?”  cried  Harry. 

“My  husband’s,  Richard’s  father.  Carew  of 
Crompton  died  last  night.” 

There  was  no  sorrow  in  the  aged  woman’s 
face : a gravity,  unmixed  with  tenderness,  pos- 
sessed it.  Carew  was  naught  to  her,  and  had 
been  naught  for  twoscore  years.  But  the  tide 
of  memory  was  at  its  flow  within  her  brain ; and 
because  the  Fast  is  Fast  it  touches  us.  This 
man  had  loved  her  once,  after  his  own  scornful 
manner,  when  he  was  young,  and  before  power 
and  selfishness  had  made  him  stone.  He  had 
been  the  father  of  her  only  son,  and  now  he  was 
Dead. 

“ I am  so  sorry,”  said  Harry,  not  quite  know- 
ing what  to  say. 

“There  is  no  need  for  sorrow,”  replied  the 
other,  quietly.  “Let  us  go  up  stairs  and  finish 
our  work.” 


A NIGHT  AT  THE  FRONT. 

The  war  correspondent  has  to  put  up  with  a 
thousand  personal  inconveniences  and  privations, 
even  when  quietly  settled  down  witli  a besieging 
army,  to  which,  in  ordinary  times,  he  would  not 
submit  without  a good  deal  of  grumbling.  He 
must  fare  like  a soldier,  be  ready  to  move  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  night  and  day,  either  to  join  in  a 
march,  or  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  shells  from  some 
battery  that  happens  to  have  hit  the  range  of  his 
quarters;  and  happy,  indeed,  is  he  if  he  lights 
upon  so  comfortable  a lodging  as  that  shown  in 
the  engraving  on  page  756.  It  is,  perhaps,  just 
a little  crowded ; but  the  jolly-looking  fellows 
seem  to  be  taking  it  easy,  and  are  probably  all 
good  friends. 


THE  EXODUS  FROM  ST.  CLOUD. 


WEEKLY. 


assistams  out  of  place.  They  are  got  up  most 
funereally,  in  pilot  coats,  with  enormous  trowsers 
and  cheese-cutter  caps,  all  raven-hued,  and  just 
one  little  bit  of  color  in  an  unhappy  little  tri- 
colored cockade  in  their  head-gear.  After  look- 
ing at  them  for  some  minutes  a light  broke  upon 
me.  The  new  guardian  of  the  public  peace  is 
old  seryent  de  ville  writ  large — clean  shaven,  his 
cocked  hat  and  rapier  removed.”  The  illustra- 
tion on  page  756  shows  the  changes  made  by 
M.  De  Keuatkt  in  the  costume  and  appearance 
of  the  force. 


STRAW  PICTURES. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  art  must  be  included 
pictures  made  of  straw.  How  far  patience  is  ex- 
ercised in  this  direction  at  present  we  do  not 
know ; but  in  the  last  century  the  inmates  of 
some  of  the  French  monasteries  employed  a por- 
tion of  their  time  in  such  labors.  The  process 
was  by  no  means  a simple  one.  First,  a selec- 
tion was  made  of  the  whitest,  thinnest,  longest, 
largest- barrel  straws.  They  were  severed  above 
and  below  all  the  knots ; the  knots,  membranes, 
and  smaller  parts  of  the  straw  were  removed  ; 
and  the  rest  were  retained  for  use,  in  the  form 
of  thin,  smooth,  unspotted  cylinders  of  straw, 
sometimes  six  or  eight  inches  long.  The  straws 
were  damped,  and  split  open  by  means  of  a slen- 
der wooden  spindle,  which  was  inserted  at  one 
end,  and  dextrously  run  along  to  the  other,  mak- 
ing a straight  rent  throughout ; the  brisk  appli- 
cation of  a burnisher  flattened  out  each  piece. 
Sometimes,  to  expedite  their  labor,  the  workers 
used  a kind  of  small  flattiug-mill,  which  first 
split  the  straw  and  then  opened  it  out  flat.  The 
split  and  opened  straws  were  dyed  of  various 
colors,  and  were  then  pasted  side  by  side  on 
small  sheets  of  thin  paper,  forming  veritable 
sheets  of  straw,  so  accurately  cut  and  adjusted 
that  the  lines  of  junction  could  scarcely  be  seen. 
All  the  straws  on  one  sheet  were  exactly  of  the 
same  color  and  tint.  These,  then,  were  the  ma- 
terials with  which  the  artist  worked;  and  the 
mode  of  working  depended  on  the  kind  of  effect 
desired  to  be  produced.  Sometimes  the  sheets 
were  cut  up  into  very  narrow  strips,  and  made 
into  striped  patterns  by  alternating  the  colors; 
sometimes  the  artists  in  straw  would  make  diag- 
onal patterns,  and  sometimes  check  patterns  by 
crossing  the  strips,  or  diversified  patterns  by  al- 
ternating broad  with  narrow  strips.  A favorite 
but  very  tedious  process  was  that  of  mukiug  real 
straw  mosaic.  ISeveral  sheets,  of  different  col- 
ors, were  placed  one  on  another,  and  cut  com- 
pletely through  with  a delicate  apparatus,  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  particular  device ; and  then 
ensued  the  slow  work  of  pasting  the  tiny  bits 
side  by  side  on  paper,  in  the  proper  arrangements 
of  color.  Occasionally  the  pictures  or  devices 
so  produced  were  embossed  in  relief  by  being 
stamped  between  a die  of  horn  and  a counterdie 
of  thick  pasteboard — all  the  raised  and  depressed 
parts  of  the  device  corresponding  in  a proper  way 
with  the  different  colors  of  the  picture.  And 
sometimes  the  artist  went  so  far  as  to  engrave  or 
chase  the  straw,  or  even  to  work  it  up  into  a kind 
of  cameo. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A little  girl,  who  was  sitting,  wearily,  on  a summer 
day  while  a very  celebrated  and  equally  pompous  bish- 
op was  holding  forth,  whispered  to  her  mother,  “ Oh, 
come  away,  mamma  — come  away  ! I’s  so  tired !” 
“ Not  yet,  my  dear ; he  will  soon  be  done,”  said  her 
mamma.  “Let  us  wait  a little  longer.”  The  birds 
kept  singing,  and  the  preacher  preaching,  till  the  little 
girl,  all  worn  out,  and  longing  for  relief  and  freedom 
in  the  open  air,  pleaded,  ‘Do  come  now,  mamma.” 
“ Hush,  dear,”  was  the  response ; “ he’ll  soon  be  done 
—just  in  a minute.”  This  w as  more  than  little  patience 
could  stand ; and  while  the  tears  were  running  down 
her  cheeks,  she  said,  as  she  looked  hopelessly  at  the 
expanding  preacher,  “ Oh  no,  mamma.  He  is  just  puff- 
ed for  another  blow.” 
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out  of  the  reach  of  such  temptation  as  a pretty 
girl  living  beneath  the  same  roof  must  always 
offer  to  susceptible  youth;  and  hence  it  was  that 
Mrs.  Coe  had  engaged  new  lodgings.  But  even, 
now  so  lightly  did  his  father  think  of  the  matter, 
that’charley  was  still  to  be  permitted  to  visit  at 
Mr.  Aird’s  daily,  and  take  his  drawing-lessons 
as  heretofore. 

An  excuse  for  the  change  of  residence  had 
been  afforded  in  the  fact  that  Soho  was  too  far 
from  the  parks,  in  which  alone  Mrs.  Coe  took 
pleasure  in  walking.  She  was  quite  unaccus- 
tomed to  town  life,  and  the  roar  and  tumult  of 
the  streets  annoyed  and  even  alarmed  her.  In 
some  respects,  indeed,  she  was  even  a more  nerv- 
ous, timid  creature  than  she  had  been  as  a girl', 
the  warning  just  received  from  Mrs.  Yorke  had 
not  fallen  upon  her  altogether  unexpectedly, 
though  she  could  not  have  been  said  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it.  A vague  apprehension  of  Richard’s 
vengeance  had  haunted  her  whole  married  life ; 
she  did  not  fear  for  her  own  safety ; something 
told  her  that  his  anger  would  scorn  to  harm  her- 
self; that  it  would  pass  over  her  head  like  a 
flaming  sword,  and  smite  her  husband  and  her 
boy ; and  as  face  after  face  passed  by  her  in  the 
crowded  street,  she  would  shrink  and  tremble, 
thinking  that  that  of  Richard  Yorke  would  come 
one  day,  and  recognize  her  own,  and  track  it 
home.  Was  he  not  fated  to  work  their  common 
ruin  ? Did  not  the  spectre  ship  cross  Turlock 
Sands  before  she  met  his  face  for  the  first  time  ? 
Though  so  mature  in  years,  Hairy  was  indeed  as 
superstitious  as  ever.  A curious  instance  of  this 
occurred  on  the  day  that  the  Coes  moved  into 
their  new  lodgiugs.  The  mother  and  son  had 
arrived  first— Siolomon  being  engaged  in  the  City 
until  evening — and  Charley  had  strolled  into  the 
ground-floor  parlor,  while  the  landlady  (whom  he 
had  not  yet  seen)  was  engaged  with  his  mother 
up  stairs  in  the  distribution  of  the  luggage. 
Above  the  chimney-piece  hung  that  striking  if 
not  attractive  portrait  of  Joanna  Southcott  and 
her  amanuensis,  with  which  we  are  already  ac- 
quainted;. and  it  tickled  the  young  man’s  fancy 
amazingly.  He  concluded  it  was  a family  group 
— the  likeness,  perhaps,  of  Mrs.  Basil  and  her  late 
husband  engaged  in  making  out  their  weekly  ac- 
counts. “ I will  beg  Agnes  not  to  be  jealous  of 
our  charming  landlady,”  thought  he,  and  took 
out  his  note-book  with  the  intention  of  transfer- 
ring the  likeness  for  that  young  lady’s  amuse- 
ment. While  engaged  in  this  occupation  the 
door  opened,  and  in  stepped  Mrs.  Basil  and  her 
new  tenant.  In  his  alarm  and  haste  he  stepped 
back  suddenly,  and  overthrew  a little  table,  on 
which  were  some  ornaments,  he  knew  not  what, 
which  rolled  to  his  mother’s  feet.  She  uttered 
a cry  of  horror ; and  the  landlady  herself  stood 
still,  regarding  him  with  a face  of  astonishment, 
and  even  terror. 

“Is  that — your — son?”  exclaimed  she,  clutch- 
ing his  mother  by  the  arm. 

But  Mrs.  Coe  did  not  seem  to  hear  her. 

“Look,  look!"  cried  she;  “the  skull,  the 
skull ! Oh,  is  it  not  a frightful  omen !” 

“I  am  really  very  sorry,”  said  Charley,  pick- 
ing up  the  article  in  question;  “it  was  very 
stupid  of  me,  Mrs.  Basil.  ” 

“ Don’t  mention  it,  young  Sir,”  said  the  land- 
lady, who  had  apparently  recovered  from  her 
sudden  tremor;  “the  skull  is  no  worse  for  its 
roll,  you  see ; he  was  fortunately  a hard-headed 
gentleman  who  originally  owned  it.” 

“Indeed,”  said  Charley,  taking  it  from  her 
hand  with  some  curiosity,  “it  seems  a curious 
ornament  for  a sitting-room.  May  I ask  whom 
it  belonged  to  when  it  had  flesh  about  it  ?” 

“It  is  the  skull  of  Swedenborg,”  answered 
Mrs.  Basil.  “A  near  relative  of  mine  was  a 
disciple  of  his,  and  left  it  to  me  as  a most  pre- 
cious relic.” 

‘ ‘ But  how  the  deuce  did  he  get  possession  of 
it  ?”  inquired  the  young  man. 

“Well,  not  very  fairly,  as  it  seems  to  me,” 
smiled  the  landlady.  “ While  your  mother  sits 
down  and  rests  herself — for  I am  afraid  you  have 
frightened  her  a bit — I’ll  tell  you  the  story.” 

i es,  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Coe,  faintly ; “I  shall 
be  better  presently ; don’t  mind  me.” 

“Well,  the  tale  runs  thus,  Sir.  Swedenborg 
was  buried  in  the  vault  beneath  the  Swedish 
embassador’s  chapel  in  Frinces  Square,  Ratcliffe 
Highway ; and  a certain  theologian  having  once 
affirmed  that  all  great  philosophers  took  their 
bodies  with  them  into  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
that  this  gentleman  had  done  the  like,  leave  was 
obtained  to  settle  this  point  by  actual  examina- 
tion. The  body  was  found,  and  the  theologian 
confuted,  but  no  trouble  was  taken  to  solder  on 
again  the  lid  of  the  coffin.  A thieving  Swede, 
attending  a funeral  of  one  of  his  countrymen  in 
the  same  vault,  remarked  this  circumstance,  and 
stole  the  skull,  with  the  intention  of  selling  it  to 
some  disciple  of  the  great  philosopher’s ; and  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  he  found  a purchaser  in 
my  respected  relative : and  that’s  how  I became 
possessed  of  Swedenborg’s  skull.” 

“Very  curious,  though  rather  larcenous,”  ob- 
served the  young  man,  laughing.  “And  this 
good  lady  over  the  mantel-piece,  who  is  she  ?” 

“That’s  Joanna  Southcott.  But  my  good 
young  gentleman,  I will  answer  all  your  ques- 
tions another  time.  Your  mother  and  I will 
have  enough  to  do  to  arrange  matters  before 
your  father  comes  home.  You  will  excuse  my 
freedom,  Sir.” 

“Certainly,” said  Charley,  rather  amused  than 
otherwise  with  the  landlady’s  bluntness.  “I 
know  I’m  in  the  way  just  now;  so  I’ll  step  out 
tor  half  an  hour  or  so.  I am  sorry  I frightened 
you,  dear  mother.” 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  fondly ; and  then, 
with  a smile  and  a nod  at  Mrs.  Basil,  stepped 
into  the  little  passage  and  out  of  doors,  and, 
whistling,  passed  the  window  down  the  street. 

“Your  son  has  a light  heart,”  said  Mrs.  Basil, 
looking  at  Harry  very,  earnestly.  “ How  old  is 
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A war  correspondent  writes  that,  walking  one 
day  in  the  direction  of  St.  Cloud,  he  met  a mot- 
ley train  of  poor  people  coming  from  that  village, 
who  had  been  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  not 
to  make  room  for  the  Frussians,  but  for  their  own 
safety.  St.  Cloud  was  constantly  under  fire,  and 
to  stay  there  was  to  risk  one’s  life.  A brother 
and  sister,  old  bachelor  and  old  maid,  with  their 
bonne  and  gouvernante,  led  the  dismal  proces- 
sion. Some  of  them  were  doubtless  on  their 
way  to  quarter  themselves  upon  more  fortunate 
friends,  but  others,  probably,  knew  not  where 
they  should  lay  their  heads  that  night,  being  only 
too  glad  to  gei  out  of  the  range  of  their  country- 
men’s guns.  The  engraving  on  page  757  illus- 
trates this  affecting  iucident. 


THE  NEW  PARIS  POLICE. 

Among  other  changes  w’hich  the  Faris  revolu- 
tion of  last  September  effected  was  the  disband- 
ment of  the  police  force.  They  were  obnoxious 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  instruments  of  im- 
perialist tyranny  and  intimidation,  and  especial- 
ly, it  is  said,  for  their  violence  in  suppressing  the 
Rochefort  disturbances  of  February  last.  Any 
how,  they  were  abolished,  and  their  uniform,  de- 
tested as  a symbol  of  the  corrupt  dynasty  which 
had  fallen,  was  no  longer  seen  in  the  streets. 

For  some  time  Faris  seems  to  have  got  on  re- 
markably well  without  any  police  at  all ; but  M. 
De  Kekatry  set  vigorously  to  work,  as  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  a Paris  letter  will  show: 
“ We  are  perfectly  quiet ; the  order  of  the  streets 
both  by  day  and  night  is  most  remarkable.  The 
new  police  force  is  being  organized,  and  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  some  quarters.  Many  of  them 
are  ci-devant  seryents  de  ville , but  the  authorities 
have  done  all  that  is  possible  to  remove  their 
former  military  appearance  by  an  entire  change 
of  costume,  and  the  substitution  of  whiskers  for 
the  mustache  and  imperial."  Another  letter 
says : “I  saw  three  of  the  new  police  this  even- 
ing, and  thought  at  first  they  w’ere  undertakers’ 


G alley  Slaves— Type-setters. 


At  Wamego,  a place  in  the  extreme  West,  is  a shanty 
which  hears  the  sign : “ Here’s  Where  You  Get  a Meal 
Like  Your  Mother  Used  to  Give  You.” 


“ The  Raw  Material”— Underdone  steak. 


A Dutchman  at  Decatur  married  a second  wife  in 
about  a week  after  the  loss  of  wife  No.  1.  The  Sabbath 
following  the  bride  asked  her  lord  to  take  her  riding, 
and  was  duly  “ cut  up”  with  the  following  response, 
“ You  dink  1 ride  out  mit  anoder  vornau  in  so  soon 
after  death  of  mine  frau  ? No,  no !” 


A Promising  Sion— A pawnbroker’s. 


A little  boy  w'as  advised  by  his  father  to  use  illustra- 
tions in  his  ’converse  whenever  they  should  occur  to 
him,  “for,”  continued  the  parent,  “there  is  no  more 
forcible  way  of  conveying  or  impressing  your  mean- 
ing.” Shortly  after  the  Doy  was  being  lectured  on 
generosity,  “It’s  better  to  give  than  to  receive,  John- 
ny—far  better.  The  Bible  says  so,  and  I say  so.”  “ Il- 
lustrate it.  papa.  I think  I will  understand  you  bet- 
ter.” Father  could  not  see  the  application. 


Mrs.  Partington  says  that  since  the  invention  of  the 
needle-gun  there  is  no  reason  why  the  women  shouldn’t 
fight  as  well  as  men. 


Mythology  tells  us  that  Io  died  of  love  for  Jupiter ; 
but  modem  chemistry  that  Io-dide  of  potash. 


What  thk  Wild  Waves  are  now  Sating  to  the 
Hotels— “ Shut  up.” 


An  Indiana  husband  lately  deeded  valuable  property 
to  his  wife,  “ in  consideration  of  one  dollar  and  mutual 
love  and  affectum .” 


A soldier,  being  on  picket  reserve,  went  to  a house, 
as  he  said,  to  borrow  a frying-pan,  but  for  what  none 
could  imagine,  as  there  was  nothing  to  fry.  However, 
he  went  to  the  house  and  knocked  at  the  door,  which 
was  opened  by  a lady,  who  asked  what  he  wished. 
“ Madam,  could  you  lend  me  a frying-pan  7 I belong 
to  the  picket  down  here.”  “ Yes,  Sir,”  and  forthwith 
came  the  pan.  He  took  it,  looked  in  it,  turned  it  over, 
and  looked  at  the  bottom,  and  then  turned  it  over 
again,  and  looked  into  it  very  hard,  as  if  not  certain 
it  was  clean.  “ Well,  Sir,”  said  the  lady,  “ can  I do 
any  thing  more  for  yon  7”  “ Could— could— could  you 
lend  me  a piece  of  meat  to  fry  in  it,  ma’am?”  and  he 
laughed  in  Bpite  of  liimself.  He  got  it,  - 
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In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  of  tobacco-hating  notoriety, 
the  boys  ot  a school  acquired  the  habit  of  smoking, 
and  indulged  it  night  and  day,  using  the  most  ingen- 
ious expedients  to  conceal  the  vice  from  their  master : 
till  one  luckless  evening,  when  the  imps  were  huddled 
together  round  the  fire  of  their  dormitory,  involving 
each  other  in  vapors  of  their  own  creating,  lo ! in  burst 
the  master,  ana  stood  in  awful  dignity  before  them. 
“ How  now,  ” quoth  the  dominie  to  the  first  lad ; “ how 
dare  you  be  smoking  tobacco  7”  “ Sir,”  said  the  boy, 
“I  am  subject  to  headaches,  and  a pipe  takes  off  the 
pain.”  “ And  you  7 and  you  7 and  you  7”  inquired  the 
pedagogue,  questioning  every  boy  in  his  turn.  One 
had  a “ raging  tooth,”  another  colic,  the  third  a cough ; 
in  short,  they  all  had  something.  “ Now,  Sirrah,”  Bel- 
lowed the  doctor  to  the  last  boy,  “ what  disorder  do 
you  smoke  for  7”  Alas  1 all  the  excuses  were  exhaust- 
ed; but  the  interrogated  urchin,  putting  down  his 
pipe,  after  a farewell  whiff,  and  looking  up  in  his 
master’s  face,  said,  in  a whining,  hypocritical  tone, 
“ Sir,  I smoke  for  corns  /” 


The  Great  Ooban  Race — Fishes. 


When  cousin  Ichabod  first  saw  the  elephant  at  the 
show  he  exclaimed,  with  mute  astonishment,  “Then 
that’s  the  rael  menagerer— the  identical  critter  itself ! 
Wouldn’t  tew  of  ’em  make  a team  to  draw  stun  with ! 
Ain’t  he  a scroger  7”  Ichabod  went  hum,  and  related 
what  he  had  seen.  “ I seen,”  said  he,  “ the  genewine 
menagerer— the  biggest  lump  of  flesh  that  ever  stirred. 
He  had  tew  tails,  one  behind  and  t’other  before.  Phi- 
losophers call  the  fore  ’un  a pronobscus.  He  put  one 
of  his  tails  in  my  pocket  and  hauled  out  all  the  ginger- 
bread— every  hooter.  What  d’ye  think  he  done  with 
it  7 Why  he  stuck  it  in  his  own  pocket,  and  began  to 
fumble  for  more.” 


A city  missionary  was  asked  the  cause  of  his  pover- 
tv.  “ Principally,”  said  he,  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye, 
“ because  I have  preached  so  much  without  notes!” 


A reverend  divine,  w'ho  was  but  a so-so  preacher, 
being  called  upon  accidentally  for  a sermon,  asked  a 
friend  what  he  should  preach  about;  to  which  the 
other  coolly  replied,  “ About  five  minutes.” 


Adam  Defined.— A Scotchman,  being  examined  by 
his  minister,  was  asked,  “ What,  kind  of  a man  was 
Adam  7”  “ Oh,  jist  like  ither  folk.”  The  minister  in- 
sisted on  having  a-more  special  description  of  the  first 
man,  and  pressed  for  more  explanation.  “Weel,” 
said  the  catechumen,  “ he  was  jist  like  Joe  Simpson, 
the  horse-couper.”  “How  so?”  asked  the  minister. 
“ Weel,  naebody  got  ony  thing  by  him,  and  many  lost.” 


Josh  Billings  gives  good  advice  to  young  wives.  He 
says:  “Don’t  undert&e  tew  liv  with  yure  mother-in- 
law;  but  if  wnss  comes  to  a wussness  let  yure  mo- 
ther-in-law liv  with  yu  1"  

A dentist,  trying  in  vain  to  extract  a decayed  tooth 
from  a ladv’s  mouth,  gave  up  the  task  with  this  apolo- 
gy, “ The  fact  is,  madam,  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing 
bad  to  come  from  your  mouth.” 


As  Dr.  Dwight  once  passed  through  a region  of  very 
poor  land  he  said  to  a farmer : “ Sir,  I perceive  vour 
land  here  is  not  very  productive.”  “ No,  Sir,”  said  the 
honest  farmer ; “ our  land  is  just  like  self-righteous- 
ness.” “Ah!  how  is  that?”  “ Why,  the  more  a man 
has  of  it  the  poorer  he  is.” 


A LONDON  SKETCH. 


“Oh,  it  was  pitiful, 

In  a whole  citv  full, 
OrigiP?t+ef|I€W  none.” 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  ST.  CLOUD. 

The  destruction  of  the  magnificent  palace  of 
St  Cloud  by  the  French  is  referred  to  by  the 
German  papers  as  affording  a justification  for  the 
impending  bombardment  of  Paris.  It  occurred 
In  tMs  manner.  On  the  13th  of  October,  at  1 
p M the  garrison  of  Mont  Vale'nen  began  throw- 
ing’grenades  at  the  palace.  The  building  was 
immediately  set  on  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground, 
nothing  being  left  but  the  bare  walls.  The  Prus- 
sians were  ordered  to  save  the  furniture,  books, 
paintings,  and  historical  .relics  for  which  the  pal- 
ace was  so  celebrated  ; but  the  bombardment  be- 
i„rr  continued,  notwithstanding  the  flames  burst 
ou°t  on  all  sides,  little  was  preserved. 

Among  the  few  things  saved  is  the  table  on 
which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  signed  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Prussia.  The  furni- 
ture, books,  and  works  of  art  which  could  be 
hastily  snatched  out  of  the  consuming  element 
were  carried  to  one  of  the  magnificent  alleys  at 
the  back  of  the  palace,  where  they  remained  a 
day  or  two,  prior  to  removal  to  more  appropriate 
quarters.  Had  the  destruction  of  an  edifice  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  history  of  France 
been  the  consequence  of  an  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  Prussians,  they  would  have  been  charged 
with  the  giiilt  of  causing  irreparable  loss.  As 
it  is,  the  artillerymen  on  Mont  Vale'rieh  are  alone 
responsible  for  what  occurred. 

The  ruins  were  visited  soon  after  the  bombard- 
ment by  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 
His  account  of  their  appearance  is  subjoined : 

“ After  a long  ride  we  entered  the  park  of  St. 
Cloud.  The  sentries  in  the  avenue  are  carefully 
hiding  behind  the  huge  trees.  Turn  sharp  into 
side  walk  just  as  the  vision  of  an  earth-work, 
surmounted  by  a portion  of  a fort  and  the  houses 
of  Paris,  comes  in.sight  at  the  end  of  the  avenue ; 
ride  in  single  file ; get  a view  of  what  was  the 
Lantern  of  Diogenes— it  is  now  a heap  of  white 
rubbish.  The  French  must  have  had  exciting 
practice  at  the  lantern,  as  it  was  rather  a small 
object,  but  the  avenue  made  it  a kind  of  white 
bull’s-eye  bounded  by  dark  green.  And  there 
lies  the”  architectural  toy  of  Napoleon  I.  a pyra- 
midical  mass  of  shattered  stones.  Turn  to  the 
left,  down  a quiet  glade.  There  are  horses  neigh- 
ing under  the  trees ; the  tents— the  first  Prussian 
tents  I have  seen— of  a strong  infantry  guard 
and  a cavalry  picket  gleam  through  the  dark 
trunks  of  the  forest.  It  is  all  so  quiet  that  we 
might  be  going  to  a picnic.  Past  the  little  camp 
in  the  wood,  out  on  the  grand  avenue.  Here  are 
deep  scores  in  the  ground,  holes,  and  furrows  in 
the  grass.  There  lies  a conical-tipped  piece  of 
iron,  deftly  ornamented  with  brass  knobs  on  the 
sides,  and  a neat  tip  to  the  sharp  end.  It  is  only 
a 100-pound  shell  which  has  not  burst.  See, 
there  is  another,  and  there ! This  must  be  a hot 
comer,  right  in  the  line  of  fire.  The  little  squad 
of  horsemen  insensibly  quicken  their  pace.  A 
shell— 100-pounder — bursting  here  would  be  so 
unpleasant.  Another  moment  and  there  are 
fountains  which  do.-not  play,  garnished  by  stat- 
ues, gardens,  and  terraces,  walks  lined  with  vases, 
pieces  of  water  girt  with  trees— the  Prince  Impe- 
rial’s plav-ground.  And  then  a basin  with  flights 
of  steps  surrounded  by  statuary  groups.  Beyond 
such  a ruin ! I could  not  believe  it.  All  that 
remained  of  * 42  suits  of  rooms  for  guests,  600 
other  rooms,  stabling  for  237  horses,  and  bar- 
racks for  2000  men,’  as  the  guide-book  says,  was 
a tall,  gaunt,  white  stone  wall — white  except  in 
the  places  where  the  fire  and  smoke  rushed  out- 
side and  licked  the  masonry  in  black  lines.  I 
never  saw  such  a complete  destruction.  Bare 
walls  and  chimneys  alone  stood;  the  fire  still 
smouldered,  and  a dancing  haze  rose  up  from  the 
heated  mass  inside ; but  so  clean  is  the  work 
that  I could  look  right  through  the  palace  and 
see  Paris  beyond  in  the  opposite  window-place. 
Here  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  favorite  retreat 
of  the  great  Emperor — a palace  inferior  to  none 
in  France  for  historical  interest ; the  scene  of  the 
18th  Brumaire,  of  the  imperial  act  of  the  18th 
of  May,  1804,  of  the  receipt  of  the  Senatus  Con- 
sultant of  the  7th  of  November,  1852;  where 
Henry  III.  was  murdered,  and  Henrietta  of  Or- 
leans died,  where  Peter  the  Great  was  received 
by  the  Regent,  where  Charles  X.  signed  the  Or- 
dinances, where  the  capitulation  of  Paris  was 
signed  in  1815,  where  Napoleon  III.  received 
Queen  Victoria  in  1855,  where  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Prussia  was  signed  in  1870 ; dec- 
orated by  the  hands  and  works  of  Mignard,  Le 
Moyne,  Coypel,  Boucher,  David ; rich  in  master- 
pieces of  painting,  tapestry,  sculpture,  art  — a 
smoking  Ivarnak  of  to-day.  All  is  gone  except 
a few  books,  some  furniture,  clocks,  a fine  bust 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  like,  which  were  saved,  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  by  the  Prussians. 
Count  Seckendortf  was  sent  off  to  ascertain  if 
the  picture  of  the  Queen’s  arrival  at  the  palace 
was  saved.  It  is  gone,  and  so  are  all  the  pic- 
tures. The  books  are  stored  in  a gardener’s 
.house.  They  bear  fleurs-de-lis,  kingly  crowns, 
imperial  eagles,  and  bees  and  N.  ’s  indifferently. 
1 took  up  one.  It  was  Vol.  II.  of  ‘Recueil  des 
Adhdsions  de  l’Acte  du  2 De'cembre,’  Chaix, 
Paris.  Another  near  it  was  ‘ Pichot,  V ovage  au- 
tour  du  Monde.’  Most  interesting  of  all,  a copy 
of  the  Moniteur  Universe l,  with  the  dispatches 
of  Napoleon  before  Waterloo,  his  account  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Fleurus,  and  the 
dispatch  after  Waterloo. 

“ The  officer  in  command  at  St.  Cloud  told  me 
he  had  strict  orders  to  let  no  one  approach  the 
; uins  of  the  castle,  for  if  a moving  speck  were 
•en  the  French  fire<t'a[-..once,^nd.  sent,  showers 
it  bf’IW W-Wtflkb  ‘What 


"f  stones  flying  out 


Castles  and  theatres  seem  to  be  built  that  they 
may  be  burned.  There  is  no  such  deed,  I think, 
recorded  as  the  destruction  of  a palace  by  the 
people  to  whom  it  belonged  merely  because  they 
fancied  the  enemy  might  bo  raising  a battery  be- 
hind it.  The  shell  which  fell  through  the  Em- 
peror’s bed,  about  11  o’clock,  began  the  mischief. 
Smoke  issued  from  the  room,  and  a flight  of 
bombs  coming  in  quick  succession  prevented  any 
successful  effort  to  extinguish  the  flames,  which 
a high  wind  fanned  into  a furnace  heat.  Will  it 
be  said  that  the  Prussians  burned  the  palace? 
I dare  say  thousands  in  Paris  will  believ6  they 
did.  Meudon  is  fast  crumbling  away.  The 
French  are  naturally  jealous  of  any  command- 
ing building  being  in  the  enemy’s  hands,  be  it  a 
prince’s  castle  or  a peasant’s  mill.  I am  told 
that  a complete  underground  electric  telegraph 
was  discovered  in  one  of  the  cellars  at  Meudon. 
Underground  passages  too  have  been  discovered 
leading  from  the  interior  of  Paris  into  the  open. 
The  days  and  doings  of  Mrs.  Radclifte’s  heroes, 
and  of  the  persons  of  the  ‘Castle  of  Otranto,’ 
and  of  the  ‘Old  English  Baron’  are  revived  in 
strange  uses  and  associations.  For  days  the  un- 
conscious French  were  sending  messages,  which 
were  ‘ tapped’  by  the  Prussians,  to  no  great  use, 
as  they  were  generally  in  cipher.  There  have 
been  successful  fishings  in  the  Seine  for  telegraph 
wires.  Some  codes  of  signals  have  also  been  dis- 
covered. But  the  great  success  of  all  is  the  in- 
vestment of  a capital  containing  2,000,000  of 
people  by  an  army  which  is  numerically  inferior 
to  the  force  of  the  besieged  army.  That  is  a re- 
versal of  all  military  principles.” 


THE  PRUSSIANS  IN  STEASBURG. 

Major  Von  W , a Prussian  officer  belong- 

ing to  the  army  before  Strasburg,  was  the  first  to 
enter  that  city  after  its  surrender.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  of  September  he  was  ordered  to 
report  at  eight  o’clock  to  General  Von  Mertens, 
in  Strasburg.  With  an  orderly  and  four  men  he 
made  his  way  into  the  city  without  much  diffi- 
culty, though  the  populace  made  threatening 
demonstrations,  and  soon  reached  the  quarters 
of  General  Uhrich.  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
given  in  the  Major’s  own  words ; 

“Leaving  two  of  my  men  to  watch  the  door, 
I proceeded  with  the  two  others  to  the  court-yard. 
There  was  no  sentinel,  but  a few  adjutants  and 
a groom.  To  my  question,  * Where  is  General 
Uhrich  ?’  they  politely  answered,  ‘ Le  Ge'neral  est 
dans  sa  chambre.’  1 begged  to  be  announced, 
and  stationed  my  two  men  at  the  entrance  to  his 
rooms.  Presently  one  of  the  adjutants  who  had 
gone  in  returned,  and,  asking  me  to  pocket  the 
revolver  which  I still  held  in  my  hand,  led  me 
into  the  presence  of  General  Uhrich.  The  next 
moment  I found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  fa- 
mous commander  who  had  so  gallantly  defended 
the  place  intrusted  to  his  charge.  He  is  sixty- 
seven  yeara-old,  short,  thick-set,  with  gray  hair 
closely  cropped,  and  mustache  of  the  same  hue. 
He  has  a round  face,  with  a kind  expression, 
and  dark,  large,  hazel  eyes.  He  regarded  me 
with  evident  surprise,  and  perhaps  some  suspi- 
cion, not  knowing  what  to  make  of  my  visit.  I 
saluted  him,  and,  mentioning  my  name  and  rank, 
acquainted  him  with  my  errand — to  report  my- 
self to  my  superior  officer  in  Strasburg  at  8 a.  m. 
The  General  replied  that  eleven  o’clock  was  the 
hour  fixed  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  that, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  neither  General  Von  Mertens 
nor  any  other  Prussian  excepting  myself  had  en- 
tered Strasburg.  ‘ Do  you  know,  my  brave  com- 
mandant,’ he  continued,  ‘you  are  the  first  Prus- 
sian soldier  who  has  entered  Strasburg,  and  I 
am  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of 
the  gallant  Prussian  officers.  But  how  the  devil 
did  you  get  here  ? No  one  is  permitted  to  enter 
till  eleven  o’clock!'  I replied  that  I was  proud 
to  have  the  honor  of  addressing  a general  whose 
gallantry  we  (the  Prussians)  had  had  so  much  oc- 
casion to  admire.  The  little  gentleman  pressed 
my  hand,  and  there  was  a tear  in  his  eye  as,  half 
averting  his  face,  he  motioned  me  to  sit  down  on 
the  sofa.  He  said,  as  General  Von  Mertens  was 
certainly  not  inside  the  fortress,  and  as  he  had 
an  hour  left  before  preparing  for  the  melancholy 
ceremony  of  the  morning,  we  might  as  well  sit 
down  and  smoke  and  chat  together  like  soldiers. 
He  praised  our  artillery,  and  the  discipline  and 
steadiness  of  our  men,  whom  he  was  pleased  to 
call  the  heroes  of  Europe.  They  had  converted 
Strasburg  into  a heap  of  ruins,  shattered  case- 
mates and  bomb-proof  erections,  making  it,  in 
fact,  impossible  for  men  to  live  any  longer  under 
their  fire.  Then,  taking  a map  of  our  parallels, 
on  which  every  one  of  our  guns  was  accurately 
marked,  he  continued : ‘ It  was  not  the  number, 
but  the  excellence  of  your  cannon  that  beat  me. 
You  will  find  800  pieces  at  Strasburg,  200  of 
which  are  quite  new ; but  the  best  of  them  is 
not  equal  to  your  worst.  At  the  very  outset  of 
the  siege  I knew  you  would  be  too  many  for  me. 
I was  up  in  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  to  observe 
your  movements,  when  vouf  cannoneers,  noticing 
me  and  my  suit,  opened  fire  on  us.  The  first 
shot  missed,  the  second  glanced  along  the  edge 
of  the  platform,  the  third  struck  it  with  full 
force.  Then  1 said  to  myself  that  1 should  not 
hold  Strasburg  long  against  such  artillery.  It 
was  but  yesterday  one  of  your  large  bombs  pene- 
trated a house  of  six  stories  from  top  to  bottom, 
and,  falling  through  into  the  cellar,  killed  six- 
teen persons.  We  had  about  fifty  killed  per  day 
— about  2000,  I should  say,  during  the  whole 
siege.  And,  mon  Diea!  what  a number  of 
wounded!  All  the  hospitals  are  full  of  them. 

iv  brave  fellow,  to  breakfast.  There 


is  a beef-steak  left  for  the  commander  of  Stras- 
burg. The  rest  of  the  city  have  had  to  content 
themselves  with  horse-flesh  for  the  last  fortnight.’ 
Before  sitting  down  to  breakfast  I requested  the 
General  to  send  messengers  to  the  citadel  and 
the  Porte  de  Saverne  to  inquire  for  General  Von 
Mertens.  I also  begged  him  to  have  some  bread 
and  wine  given  to  my  four  brave  companions  out- 
side, all  which  suggestions  he  kindly  complied 
with.  At  this  moment  General  Ducasse  and 
Colonel  Count  Pourtales  entered  the  room,  and 
spoke  to  the  commandant.  One  of  my  grena- 
diers outside  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  look  in  at  the  open  window,  and  tell  me  that 
he  and  his  comrades  were  on  the  alert,  and  would 
enter  the  room  uninvited  if  they  thought  it  nec- 
essary. We  lunched  with  two  other  generals, 
one  adjutant,  and  the  Prefet,  M.  De  Laborde, 
who  is  a very  agreeable,  gentlemanly  man.  As 
they  all  gave  toasts,  I thought  I had  better  imi- 
tate their  example,  and  proposed  their  happy  re- 
union with  their  families,  upon  which  General 
Uhrich  said  he  had  not  heard  from  his  wife  for 
five  weeks.  At  last  the  orderlies  he  had  sent  in 
accordance  with  my  request  returned,  reporting, 
‘No  Prussians  in  Strasburg.-  It  was  half  past 
ten  o’clock  by  this  time,  and  the  General  had  to 
leave  me.  In  a touching  manner  he  bade  adieu 
to  the  other  officers,  and,  fastening  on  his  stvord, 
shook  hands  with  me,  saying,  ‘ Pardon  my  leav- 
ing you  so  abruptly.  1 must  go.  I shall  remem- 
ber your  name  as  that  of  an  officer  who  respects 
a defeated  adversary.  1 shall  have  much  pleas- 
ure in  making  the  acquaintance  of  your  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief. ’ With  this  my  amiable  entertainer 
quitted  the  room,  leaving  me  to  my  own  devices. 
What  was  I to  do  ? It  was  clearly  my  duty  to 
continue  my  search  for  General  Von  Mertens. 
Though  not  in  Strasburg  an  hour  ago,  yet  he 
might  have  arrived  by  this  time.  Forward,  then, 
again  with  my  four  men.  When  we  departed 
from  the  house  the  streets  were  empty.  W e pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  the  citadel,  where  I 
was  most  likely  to  find  my  General  if  in  the  place 
at  all.  Turning  round  a corner  we  were  con- 
fronted by  a French  regiment  of  regular  infant- 
ry, marching  with  trumpeters  and  officers  in 
front.  The  officers  saluted  me.  1 halted  with 
my  men,  and  returned  their  courtesy.  Other 
regiments  followed.  They  were  fine,  well-ac- 
coutred troops,  marching  in  a sad,  dejected  man- 
ner. After  these  came  a crowd  of  soldiers, 
less  orderly  and  military  in  appearance.  They 
did  not  march  in  step,  but  struggled  on  in  desul- 
tory confusion.  Their  officers  ignored  my  pres- 
ence. I was  looking  at  the  sorry  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  the  noisy,  tumultuous  mass,  when  sud- 
denly one  of  the  men  came  up  to  me,  and,  thrust- 
ing bis  fist  into  my  face,  said,  * Take  that,  you 
Prussian  rascal ! ’ The  same  instant  another  came 
up  and  did  the  like,  striking  the  butt  end  of  his 
musket  within  an  inch  of  my  foot.  I ordered 
my  men  to  keep  quiet,  and  told  the  fellows  threat- 
ening me  I was  an  officer,  and  that  they  were 
bound  to  respect  my  epaulets.  Though  evi- 
dently drunk,  they  desisted.  On  attempting, 
however,  to  cross  the  street,  to  continue  my 
route,  I found  myself  again  stopped  by  an  en- 
raged soldier,  who,  placing  himself  in  my  path, 
and  lifting  his  gun,  cried  out,  ‘bee  my  musket, 
with  which  I have  killed  so  many  Prussians!’ 
With  these  words  he  deliberately  took  aim.  I 
heard  my  men  behind  me  presenting  their  guns 
likewise,  and  the  chances  were  that  we  should 
all  be  dead  men  in  a few  moments.  As  a last 
resource  I explained,  laughingly,  ‘ My  brave  fel- 
lows, don’t  make  fools  of  yourselves ; your  pieces 
are  not  loaded !’  There  was  an  uncanny  sparkle 
in  his  eye  ; but  he  turned  round,  and  in  another 
moment  beat  his  rifle  in  pieces  on  the  pavement. 
It  was  as  though  the  others  had  but  waited  for 
this  signal  to  do  the  same.  Like  roaring,  shout- 
ing maniacs,  they  smashed  their  weapons  so  that 
the  fragments  flew  about.  As  far  as  I could  see 
the  infection  spread  from  rank  to  rank,  each  vy- 
ing with  his  neighbor  who  could  do  it  the  most 
eftectually.  The  officers  were  powerless  to  pre- 
vent it,  even  if  they  had  so  desired.  One  of  them, 
addressing  me  in  an  excited,  urgent  voice,  said, 

‘ In  Heaven’s  name, withdraw  with  your  soldiers ; 
your  life  is  in  danger!’  I cried,  ‘March,  for- 
ward !’  and,  calling  outto  the  Frenchmen,  ‘Place, 
mes  braves!’  rapidly  crossed,  and  we  got  into  a 
quiet  side  street,  with  the  wild  shouts  of  the  in- 
toxicated soldiery  ringing  in  our  ears.  Twenty 
minutes  more  and  I w as  in  the  citadel.  There, 
at  length,  I saw  our  helmets  again.  It  was  half 
past  twelve,  and  the  citadel  was  occupied  by  a 
company  of  the  Thirty-fourth : 17,200  men, 
consisting  of  Line,  Mobiles,  Zouaves,  etc.,  were 
laying  down  their  arms  at  that  moment  out- 
side the  walls.  Still  no  General  Von  Mertens 
was  to  be  seen.  So  I determined  to  march  back 
to  the  Coinmandateur,  and,  a Baden  artillery  offi- 
cer with  two  men  joining  me,  set  out,  not  a little 
reassured  by  this  important  addition  to  my  forces. 
In  the  more  frequented  streets  we  passed  through 
the  ground  was  strewn  with  arms,  drums,  trump- 
ets, belts,  etc.  Poor  people,  mostly  women, 
were  picking  up  the  things  that  were  scattered 
about.  As  I crossed  the  bridge  over  the  111,  a 
man  told  me  that  there  were  many  Chassepots  in 
the  river,  which  the  French  had  cast  there.  By 
one  o’clock  I reached  the  Commandateur  again, 
and,  seating  myself  in  the  court-yard,  felt  like 
the  commandant  of  the  place.  At  last,  after  a 
long  delay,  a small  detachment  of  our  infantry 
arrived,  and  took  possession  of  the  building. 
Gradually  the  streets  filled  with  our  troops,  cav- 
alry made  their  appearance,  and  the  familiar  tat- 
too of  our  drums  resounded  from  all  sides.  At 


yard  of  the  Commandateur.  I reported  myself 
as  having  been  awaiting  his  orders  since  8 a.m. 
1 he  General  knew  nothing  whatever  of  my  sum- 
mons, and  on  my  showing  him  the  written  order 
1 had  received,  promised  that  the  matter  should 
be  inquired  into  forthwith.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  good  enough  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
not  having  been  shot,  and  to  evidence  his  ap- 
proval, appointed  me  Garrison-Major  of  btras- 
burg.  ’’ 

THE  SATAN  ROCKET. 

M.  L (says  La  France. ),  the  distinguished 

civil  engineer  and  chemist,  of  the  Rue  de  Londres, 
Paris,  has  invented  a rocket  which  will  be  a for- 
midable engine  of  defense.  He  has  christened 
it  the  fusee  Satan.  We  have  seen  this  rocket 
made,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  describe  it  to  our 
readers.  To  the  end  of  an  ordinary  rocket  is  at- 
tached a very  slight  receptacle  of  tin,  having  ex- 
actly the  shape  of  a conical  bullet.  In  this  re- 
ceptacle is  arranged  a chamber  filled  with  a com- 
position based,  we  believe,  upon  sulphuret  of  car- 
bon, which  composition,  once  lighted,  gives  out 
considerable  heat.  A fusee  communicates  from 
this  chamber  with  the  top  of  the  rocket.  The 
tin  bullet  is  filled,  just  before  being  used,  with 
petroleum  oil.  The  lighted  rocket  rises  in  the 
air,  and  traverses  the  space  necessary  to  arrive 
over  a certain  spot.  Arrived  above  its  object, 
the  rocket  sets  fire  to  the  fusee,  the  composition 
in  the  chamber  of  the  bullet  takes  light,  bursts 
its  envelope,  and  at  the  same  time  fires  the  pe- 
troleum, which  falls  like  a sheet  of  flame,  and 
continues  burning.  The  sheet  of  flame  fills  a 
space  of  sixteen  to  twenty-four  square  metres, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  rocket.  No.  1 throw  s 
one  litre  of  petroleum,  No.  2 two  litres,  and  No. 
3 three  litres.  They  can  be  thrown  a distance 
of  six  kilometres,  and  aimed  with  great  precision, 
being  balanced  by  means  of  a long  stick  attached 
to  each  rocket,  which  maintains  the  elevation 
given  to  it  at  the  time  of  the  discharge,  borne 
interesting  experiments  were  made  with  this 
weapon  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  10th  of  last  month. 
In  less  than  ten  minutes  a considerable  space  of 
ground  was  covered  with  a sea  of  fire.  A com- 
mittee, composed  of  superior  officers  of  artillery, 
presided  over  the  experiments,  and  the  general 
-at  their  head  was  appalled  by  the  terrible  nature 
of  this  engine  of  destruction.  Just  imagine  this 
sea  of  fire  falling  upon  the  l’russian  masses,  burn- 
ing every  thing,  setting  light  to  the  cartridges  in 
the  soldiers’  pouches,  and  to  the  ammunition  vans 
of  the  artillery.  Their  rout  would  be  complete. 
The  committee,  in  its  report,  has  declared  in  its 
opinion  no  civilized  nation  could  make  use  of 
these  rockets  except  for  reprisals ; and  it  would 
be  only  in  case  of  the  Prussians  firing  upon  us 
with  petroleum  bombs,  such  as  they  used  at 
btrasburg,  that  we  should  be  entitled  to  retali- 
ate with  the  new  rocket.  How  ever  this  may  be, 
the  Committee  of  National  Defense  has  given  the 
inventor  a large  building  on  the  Batignolle  (form- 
erly a girls’  school),  and  has  ordered  the  imme- 
diate manufacture,  on  a large  scale,  of  Satan 
rockets.  From  day  to  day  200  workmen  will  be 
actively  employed,  and  within  a few  days  we  shall 
have  a sufficient  stock  to  enable  us  to  repay  the 
Prussians  in  their  own  coin,  if,  as  at  Strasburg, 
they  make  use  of  unlawful  weapons. 


PHILOLOGY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Many  of  the  old  towns  and  departments  of 
France  have  names  which  are  somewhat  curi- 
ous. “ Orleans”  is  a corruption  of  the  name  of 
Aurelian,  by  whom  the  city  was  embellished. 
In  the  town  of  Epinal  there  is  the  statue  of  a 
child  trying  to  extract  a thorn  from  its  foot, 
which  is  meant  to  symbolize  the  thorns  and  briers 
of  the  region  in  which  the  town  was  built.  For 
this  reason  it  was  called  “Espinal,”  from  spina, 
a thorn.  The  word  Alsace  means  the  AVse-place 
— else  meaning  alias,  other,  having  gradually 
come  to  mean  outsiders.  Nancy  is  derived  by 
some  from  Celtic  nant,  a valley,  but  others  6ay 
it  is  from  Gothic  naut,  daring.  According  to 
Forstemann,  Metz  and  Mousson  are  traceable  to 
the  same  root  with  the  German  muth,  courage ; 
while  an  analysis  of  Mezieres  shows  it  to  be  from 
German  maz,  food,  and  hari,  warrior.  The  town 
will  probably  regard  itself  as  destined  to  furnish, 
if  not  to  become,  warriors’  food. 

The  names  of  prominent  men  on  the  Continent 
just  now  have  sometimes  suggestive  meanings. 
Bismarck  is  from  “bishop’s  march,"  i.  e.,  mark 
or  boundary.  Bazaine’s  name  is  fundamentally 
Norse,  from  the  oh  word  baza,  struggle ; and  the 
destroyed  town  of  Bazeilles  comes  from  the  same. 
Moltke,  oddly  enough,  is  from  Gothic  malojan, 
Norse  viola,  English  maul.  Should  we  suppose 
the  ke  related  to  kennen,  the  name  would  mean 
the  man  who  knows  how  to  maul ! The  genius 
of  christening  would  seem  to  have  presided  at 
the  font  also  when  Garibaldi  was  named.  Gan 
is  substantially  one  with  guerre  (war  is  the  same), 
but  particularly  meant  spear;  and  bald  means 
bold.  So  the  Italian  hero  is  “Bold-spear.”  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  most  distinguished 
military  men  on  the  French  side  should  have 
Teutonic  names.  Such  is  the  case  with  Bazaiue 
and  Garibaldi,  but  it  is  equally  true  of  Trochu, 
Uhrich,  and  Bourbak.',  Trochu  is  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  dreogan,  military ; Uhrich  from  Old  Norse 
m r,  a buffalo ; while  "Bourbaki  is  from  boer, 
boor,  and  Old  Norse  lagan,  to  contend.  It  is 
natural  that  the  names  that  come  to  us  out  of 
old  ,tynfs.  shoulfi  ^bear  traces  of  the  perpetual 
rere  given. 


half  past  two  General  Von  Mertens,  very  coolly  _ 

i must  say  1 at  first  thought,  rode  intotbacY^L-p^ 


has  contended  that  Bonaparte  is  an  old 
Frankish  name,  come  back  after  long  ex- 
ile to  its  native  land.  The  case,  accord- 
ing to  him,  stands  thus : Bonibert  in  the 
seventh  and  Bonipert  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury appear  as  Frankish  names.  In  that 
part  of  Italy  which  was  subdued  by  the 
Franks  I find  the  present  Italian  name, 
Boniperti.  From  the  same  part  of  Italy 
come  also  the  Bonnpartes.  Still  the  name 
may  be  German,  for  the  Lombards,  who 
held  that  part  of  Italy  before  the  Franks, 
were  also  Germans,  and  the  name  seems 
radically  identical  with  the  American 
name  Bonbright,  which  Mr.  Bowditch  has 
shown  to  be  from  Anglo-Saxon  briht,  fa- 
mous, and  ba no,  slayer.  Wherefore  Bo- 
naparte may  mean,  not  as  commonly 
thought,  a man  of  bon  or  good  parts,  but 
a famous  slayer. 

About  the" name  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
there  is  no  doubt.  Wilhelm  means  the 
helmet  of  Odin.  In  the  Northern  my- 
thology the  god  Odin  appeared  at  the 
creation  of  the  world,  in  conjunction  with 
Vili  and  Ve,  beings  whom  Thorpe  holds 
to  be  personifications  of  “ divine  agency.” 
The  name  Vili  (Old  Norse)  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Willa,  English  Will,  meaning,  ac- 
cording to  Grimm,  the  force  and  spirit 
which  set  will  in  motion.  Vili  became  a 
title  of  Odin  as  the  supreme  will.  And 
helmet  is  of  obscure  origin,  thought  by 
some  to  be  related  to  the  light  (Helios) 
which  flashed  from  it.  Wilhelm  was  the 
name  given  to  the  sixth  from  Woden — the 
mythical  Odin— in  the  genealogy  of  the 
kings  of  the  East  Angles.  King  Wilhelm, 
therefore,  in  believing,  as  is  said,  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  is  but  true  to  the 
old  belief  represented  in  his  name,  which 
traces  his  helmet  to  the  Will  of  Vili,  the 
god  of  Valhalla. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  PARIS. 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  peace 
between  France  and  Prussia  is  the  want  of 
a stable  and  authorized  French  govern- 
ment with  which  a treaty  could  be  con- 
cluded. In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty, 
it  was  proposed  to  arrange  for  an  armis- 
tice which  would  give  the  French  people 
the  opportunity  to  elect  an  Assembly. 
The  negotiations  were  conducted  on  the 
part  of  the  French  by  M.  Thiers,  fresh 
from  his  unsuccessful  journey  to  Russia, 
Vienna,  London,  and  Florence  in  search 
of  allies.  The  veteran  statesman  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  with  King  William 
at  Versailles  on  the  1st  of  November,  and 
subsequently,  on  the  3d  and  4th,  with 
Count  Bismarck.  At  the  first  interview 
with  the  Count  M.  Thiers  exhibited  his 
authorization  from  the  Paris  government 
to  arrange  an  armistice  on  the  basis  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Granville,  namely,  the  du- 
ration of  the  armistice  to  be  twenty-five 
days,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  to  have  the 
liberty  to  take  in  food  during  this  interval, 
and  free  elections  to  be  held  in  all  the  de- 
partments. Count  Bismarck  replied  that 
it  was  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
an  authorization  from  the  Tours  govern- 
ment was  also  necessary.  M.  Thiers  said 
M.  Gambetta  and  his  colleagues  would  not 
disavow  an  agreement  made  by  the  Paris 
government,  and  supported  by  General 
Trochu  and  the  army  of  Paris.  But  he 
would  undertake  at  once  to  communicate 
with  Tours,  and  obtain  a formal  authoriza- 
tion in  addition  to  the  informal  powers  al- 
ready received.  Count  Bismarck  insisted 
ou  the  necessity  of  convoking  an  Assembly, 
to  speak  with  authority  in  the  nam< 
country.  He  said  he  was  willing 


le  of  the 


pend  active  hostilities  for  this  purpose,  but 
until  all  had  been  arranged  the  siege  op- 
erations would  have  full  course. 

At  the  second  interview  Count  Bis- 
marck waived  the  point  of  the  Tours  gov. 
emment’s  authorization,  and  discussed  the 
conditions  of  the  armistice.  He  proposed 
that  Paris  should  receive  daily  one  day’s 
food  on  the  scale  of  present  rations,  and 
both  belligerents  proceed  on  their  material 
preparations,  the  Germans  to  continue  to 
occupy  the  whole  territory  now  held  by 
them,  to  cease  to  make  forced  requisitions, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  bring  forward  all  their 
stores  and  war  material  without  interrup- 
tion. M.  Thiers  agreed  to  these  points, 
and  asked,  “ Will  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
be  permitted  to  send  deputies  to  the  As. 
semblv  ?"  Count  Bismarck  replied  in  the 
negative,  but  at  length  intimated  that  he 
might  consent. 

King  William,  however,  refused  his 
both  to  the  revictualing  of  Paris  and  the  parti- 
cipation of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  the  election. 
The  negotiations  were  therefore  broken  off,  M. 
Thiers  returned  to  Paris,  and  the  siege  of  Paris 
goes  on  with  unabated  vigor. 

The  accurate  map  of  that  city  and  the  girdle 
of  outlying  forts  printed  on  this  page  will  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  undertaken  by  the  investing  army.  Prob- 
ably no  city  in  the  world  is  better  protected  by 
artificial  means  than  the  French  capital,  or  is 
more  capable  of  prolonged  defense,  if  not  re- 
duced by  starvation,  or  compelled  to  surrender 
by  internal  dissensions ; yet  the  history  of  all 
sieges  proves  that,  unless  relieved  by  a victory 
in  the  field,  outside  the  fortifications,  the  stron- 
gest fortress  ever  constructed  must  in  time  yield 
to  the  investing  force. 

The  detached  forts  about  Paris  are  seventeen 
in  number,  of  which  the  strongest  is  that  of  Mont 


Vale'rien.  It  stands  upon  the  west  side  of  Paris, 
upon  a hill  behind  Suresnes  and  Puteaux,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seine,  directly  opposite  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  The  fort  is  built  in  a pentagon, 
with  sides  of  from  380  to  440  yards  in  length. 
The  conical  top  of  the  hill  on  which  it  is  situated 
comes  up  in  the  centre,  towering  over  every 
thing,  and  serves  as  a gigantic  natural  parados, 
or  traverse.  There  is  on  the  top  of  the  cone  a 
plateau,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  para- 
pet. Inside  this  there  are  bomb-proof  barracks. 
The  fort  consists  of  bastions  joined  by  curtains. 
There  are  high  cavaliers  in  the  bastions,  and 
small  re-entering  places  of  arms  opposite  the 
centre  of  each  front.  There  is  a masonry  coun- 
terscarp and  a covered  way  on  four  of  the  fronts. 
There  are  reduits  in  the  re-entering  places  of 
arms.  There  are  seventy-six  heavy  guns  and  a 
battery  of  mitrailleuses  on  its  ramparts,  and  a 
gi[Fri.4)ii.cifilfiO<)GariesjiIpbiles  and  700  sailors, 
slmelof; TJe I gun*  havjji  ^alibre  of  9}  inches. 


The  other  forts  round  Paris  have  each  four  or 
five  fronts,  of  from  325  to  330  yards  in  length. 
They  have  a bastioned  trace.  In  general,  the  di- 
mensions are  as  follow : escarp,  33  feet ; coun- 
terscarp, 20  feet  to  24  feet  high ; ditch,  78  feet 
wide.  Some  have  loopholed  walls  on  the  top  of 
the  escarp.  They  have  covered  ways,  tenailles, 
opposite  the  entrances  and  re-entering  places  of 
arms.  They  are  well  supplied  with  casemates, 
whose  embrasures  open  on  to  the  ditch.  Some 
have  advanced  works,  and  even  important  out- 
works. The  armament  of  these  forts  consists, 
in  great  measure,  of  80-pounder  guns.  The  gar- 
risons consist  of  Gardes  Mobiles  and  sailors, 
many  cases  neighboring  spurs  are  occupied  by 
strong  earth- works,  which  look  into  adjoining  hol- 
lows which  could  not  be  searched  by  the  fire  of 
the  forts. 

According  to  published  statements  the  Prussian 
siege-train  comprises,  besides  many  guns  of  infe- 
rior calibre,  the  famous  6J-ton  gun,  calibre  8.2f 


inches,  projectile  220-pound  shell ; the  14-ton 
gun,  calibre  9.25  inches,  projectile  337-pound 
shell,  containing  a bursting  charge  of  1 5 pounds 
of  powder.  Both  the  above  are  breech-loaders. 
The  extreme  range  of  these  guns,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  33  degrees,  is  said  to  be  9500  yards,  or 
rather  less  than  five  and  a half  miles.  The 
heaviest  breech-loading  rifle-guns  mounted  by 
the  French  at  Paris  are : 5-ton  gun,  calibre  6.3 
inches,  projectile  70-pound  shell ; 8-ton  gun,  cal- 
ibre 7.5  inches,  projectile  115-pound  shell;  14- 
ton  gun,  calibre  9.45  inches,  projectile  220-pound 
shell;  21 4-ton  gun,  calibre  10.63  inches,  projectile 
480-pound  shell.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
in  what  proportion  these  guns  exist  on  the  two 
sides ; but  this  is  one  of  those  secrets  which  good 
generals  preserve.  It  is  not  likely  that  either 
French  or  Germans  have  added  considerably  to 
the  number  of  their  heavy  guns  since  the  war 
began,  as  the  larger  ones  are  of  slow  construc- 
tion. According  to  a Berlin  letter,  25,000  tons 


journals  which  sj^ed  to  a variety  of 
shifts.  Pome  c»»P«  page,  printed  on 
silk  paper,  cop|®l  w the  title  and 
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not  printed  on  both  sides,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  print- 
ed at  all.  It  is  lithographed,  and  consists  of 
four  short  and  narrow  columns,  filled  with  writ- 
ing so  minute  that  to  read  it  would  be  a sore  trial 
for  one’s  eyes.  Two  numbers  of  it  lie  before  us, 
each  containing  a “journal  of  the  siege.”  They 
impart  no  information  which  has  not  already 
been  supplied  from  other  sources,  but  as  curiosi- 
ties of  journalism  they  are  of  considerable  in- 
terest. 

BOMBAST. 

La  JJhtTti  of  October  17  says:  “In  three 
weeks  from  this  date  no  bomb  will  have  reached 
the  heart  of  Paris ; in  three  weeks  Bazaine  will 
be  free ; in  three  weeks  Garibaldi  will  be  master 
of  the  Vosges;  in  three  weeks  the  Prussian  army 
will  be  crushed  under  the  forts,  decimated  by 
hunger  and  disease,  or  scattered  in  the  provinces 
—1 — T'L  'Ladds : “Paris 
id  of  stone.  She  i 


has  burst  into  fragments  the  girdle  of  steel  which 
bound  her.  On  all  sides  the  Prussians  retreat. 
The  lion  is  scattering  the  herd  of  buffaloes.  The 
Prussians  have  entered.  Let  us  close  the  front- 
iers that  they  may  never  depart.” 

THE  GERMAN  TROOPS  BEFORE  PARIS. 

In  their  external  appearance,  says  a writer  in 
the  Cologne  Gazette,  the  German  troops  before 
Paris  show  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  battles  and 
marches  which  they  have  gone  through.  Ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  the  lull  which  has  in- 
terposed to  put  in  good  order  the  whole  materiel  I 
of  the  army.  The  Wiirtembergers  and  Bava- 
rians are  less  particular  in  this  respect  than  the 
Prussians,  and  on  taking  up  their  quarters  any 
where  they  think  first  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  then  of  cleaning  their  weapons,  uni- 
forms, and  horses,  whereas  with  the  Prussians  the 
latter  is  the  first  duty.  The  Bavarians  have 
r slightly  indisposed  and  fatigued  soldiers,  I 


and  contribute  more  inmates  to  the  hospitals 
than  the  Prussians,  owing  to  their  faulty  ma 
agement.  The  Saxons  have  been  quite  equal 
the  Prussians  since  they  have  been  under  control 
of  the  Confederation,  and  have  wonderfully  it 
proved  since  1866.  The  activity  of  the  ref 
mental  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  locksmiths  sin,, 
the  investment  of  Paris  began,  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  authorities  as  to  the  neatness  and  order  of 
the  troops,  are  evident  at  the  reviews  of  the  va- 
rious divisions  by  the  King.  The  regiments  are 
almost  as  trim  as  on  parade  in  garrison  towns. 
The  horses  of  the  artillery  and  of  most  of  the 
cavalry  are  in  good  and  often  in  brilliant  condi- 
tion, especially  those  of  the  cavalry  reserve. 
Only  in  those  regiments  which  have  "had  much 
outpost  or  patrol  service,  or  which  have  biv- 
ouacked and  marched  a great  deal,  are  seen  ill- 
conditioned  horses.  Of  the  20,000  horses  cap- 
tured at  Sedan  and  elsewhere,  the  best  have  been 
picked  out  and  supplied  to  the  artillery  and  cav- 


alry. Those  include  many  capital  Norman 
horses  for  the  cavalry,  and  heavy  animals 
for  the  artillery.  The  Barbary  horses  of 
the  African  troops,  excellent  as  they  are, 
are  deemed  too  small  for  the  Prussian 
cavalry.  The  strength  of  the  regiments 
is  better  by  about  one-third  than  that  at 
the  beginning  of  September.  Although 
in  the  battles  near  and  before  Metz  manv 
regiments  were  reduced  to  a half,  and 
some  to  nearly  a third  of  their  numbers, 
the  losses  included  a proportionately  very 
large  number  of  slightly  wounded.  Most 
of  the  wounded  were  struck  by  Chassepots 
from  long  distances,  so  that  the  force  of 
the  bullets  was  much  spent,  and  many  of 
them  broke  no  bones,  but  buried  them- 
selves in  flesh.  The  wounds  caused  by 
the  Austrian  bullets  and  grenades  in  1866 
were,  on  the  average,  much  more  serious. 
During  the  last  few  weeks,  therefore,  many 
soldiers,  and  a relatively  much  larger  num- 
ber of  officers,  who  were  wounded  at  Weis- 
senburg,  Worth,  and  before  Metz  have  re- 
joined the  ranks.  Many  officers,  indeed, 
have  their  arm  in  a sling,  or  a plaster  on 
the  face,  or  use  a crutch,  but  their  zeal  in- 
duces them  to  render  what  sendee  they 
can.  The  lack  of  superior  officers  which 
was  felt  in  August  and  September,  when 
young  sub-lieutenants  had  frequently  to 
command  companies  and  second-class 
captains  battalions,  has  almost  disappear- 
ed. Most  of  the  regiments  have  been  re- 
inforced, and  it  is  a pleasure  to  see  young, 
intelligent,  muscular  volunteers,  burning 
with  patriotism  and  warlike  spirit.  On 
off  days  most  of  the  Prussian  troops  are 
vigorously  drilled  for  some  hours,  and  it 
is  a singular  spectacle  to  see  recruits  prac- 
ticing a very  strict  parade  march  in  the 
splendid  court  and  broad  alleys  of  Ver- 

NEW  ARTICLE  OF  DIET. 

A new  article  of  diet  has  appeared  in  the 
Paris  markets— ass’s  flesh — which  is  sell- 
ing at  80  centimes  per  kilogramme.  Re- 
cently, at  M.  Jules  Favre’s,  there  were 
e cutlets  for  seven  persons.  Nobody 
b them,  and  they  remained  for 
me  servants,  while  every  body  made  an 
onslaught  on  a ham,  which  quickly  dis- 
appeared. Fresh-water  fish  and  vegeta- 
bles are  abundant,  but  prices  are  rising 
daily. 

ST.  CLOUD  AND  STRASBURG. 

The  German  papers  can  not  help  con- 
trasting the  partial  rescue  of  the  St. 
Cloud  library  with  the  indifference  which 
allowed  the  Strasburg  collection  to  be  an. 
nihilated  by  the  flames.  It  is  urged  that 
the  French  authorities,  knowing  Strasburg 
would  be  attacked,  might  have  stored  away 
the  library  and  picture-gallery  in  cellars, 
and  preserved  these  invaluable  treasures 
the  s 


quired  into  the  subject,  that  part  of  the 
library  might  have  been  saved,  even  after 
the  building  had  caught  fire,  but  that  no 
effort  was  made.  On  the  contrary,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a certain  satisfaction 
at  the  Germans  destroying  what  they  set 
such  store  by.  It  must  be  owned  there 
is  some  difference  between  this  conduct 
and  that  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  rushing 
into  the  flames  at  St.  Cloud  and  fetching 
the  enemy's  pictures  out  of  a conflagra- 
tion unnecessarily  caused  by  the  enemy 
himself. 

THE  IMPERIAL  NOVEL. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  the 
outline  of  a novel,  recently  found  among 
the  secret  papers  at  the  Tuileries,  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  ex-Emperor : 

“ M.  Benoit,  a worthy  grocer  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Lune,  set  out  in  1847  for  America. 
After  having  traveled  in  the  country 
which  lies  between  the  Hudson  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers  he  returned  to  France  in 
the  April  of  1868,  having  spent  nearly 
nineteen  years  abroad.  He  had  heard 
the  distant  echoes  of  all  that  had  been 
going  on  in  France  since  1848,  without 
thoroughly  realizing  the  changes  that  had 
been  brought  about.  Some  French  refu- 
gees had  told  him  that  France  had  been 
groaning  under  the  yoke  of  despotism, 
and  that  he  would  find  his  native  coun- 
try, to  which  he  was  about  to  return,  de- 
graded and  impoverished,  although  it  had 
been  so  prosperous  when  he  quitted  it  in 
the  time  of  Louis  Philippe.  Our  friend 
Benoit  lands  accordingly  at  Brest  a passenger 
by  the  American  steamer.  He  enters  the  road- 
stead full  of  prejudices,  regrets,  and  apprehen- 
sions. He  asks  of  the  first  sea-faring  man  he 
meets,  ‘What,  then,  are  these  vessels  which 
are  so  black  and  ugly  when  contrasted  with  the 
graceful  sailing  ships  which  I left  behind  ?’  The 
answer  is,  ‘ Why,  these  are  armor-clad  ships,  the 
invention  of  the  Emperor.  They  are  covered 
with  iron,  and  can  not  be  injured  by  cannon-balls, 
and  that  transformation  has  destroyed  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  naval  supremacy  of  England.’ 
‘It  may  be  so,’  is  the  rejoinder,"  ‘but  I regret 
our  old  vessels  with  masts  and  sails— the  ships 
of  poetry.’  ” (On  the  margin  opposite  this  place 
are  these  words,  “ passports  suppressed.  ”)  “He 
sees  near  the  Mairie  the  crowd  going  up  to  the 
elections.  He  is  astonished  to  hear  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  astonished  also  at  the  railway:-  which 
spread  over  France,  and  the  electric  teiegraph. 
He  arrives  in  Paris.  Its  embellishment.  The 
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city  boundary  extended  to  the  fortifications.  He 
buys  various  articles,  and  finds  them  cheaper 
than  they  were,  thanks  to  the  commercial  treaty. 
Iron  cheaper,  etc.  He  thinks  that  many  authors 
are  in  prison.  An  error.  No  tineutes,  no  po- 
litical prisoners,  no  exiles,  no  preventive  impris- 
onment. Acceleration  of  lawsuits.  Privateer- 
ing suppressed.  Savings-banks  for  old  age.  The 
asylums  of  V incennes.  The  coalition  s.  Police  de 
roulage  abolished.  Regulations  abolished.  Mil- 
itary service  made  lighter,  pay  increased,  medal 
founded,  retiring  allowance  augmented.  Reserve 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  army.  Fund  to 
relieve  sick  priests.  Arrest  for  debt.  Brokers ; 
a shop-keeper  who  sent  out  a clerk  to  sell  or  buy 
merchandise  arrested.  General  councils.” 

A NIGHT  TELEGRAPH. 

A new  nocturnal  military  telegraph  has  been 
invented  by  a Hungarian  officer,  and  sold  to  the 
Prussian  War  Department.  By  means  of  this 
telegraph,  which  consists  of  rockets  of  different 
colors,  a communication  can  be  established  be- 
tween two  armies  stationed  at  a distance  of  twen- 
ty miles  from  each  other  It  would  enable  Ba- 
zaine,  for  instance,  to  have  communicated  with 
the  commandant  of  Thionville.  Each  rocket 
represents  six  words,  and  an  order  containing 
300  words  can  thus  be  conveyed  by  fifty  rockets. 
The  key  to  this  telegraph,  which  may  be  altered 
so  as  to  make  it  unintelligible  to  the  enemy,  con- 
tains all  the  words  used  in  strategy  and  tactics. 

LIVING  ON  THE  COUNTRY. 

How  requisitions  are  conducted  by  the  Ger- 
mans— especially  in  the  districts  round  Paris — 
may  be  judged  from  a report  of  Major  Schmet- 
tow,  from  Ohavenay,  near  St.  Cyr.  He  says : 

“ We  summon  the  mayor  and  municipality, 
and  inform  them  in  writing  what  they  have  to 
furnish.  As  I have  an  excellent  book  relating 
to  all  the  communes  in  the  department,  the  au- 
thorities are  astonished  when  I make  the  most 
accurate  statements  as  to  their  herds  of  cattle, 
population,  etc.,  and  address  the  head  officials 
by  their  names.  The  little  extract  in  my  hand 
furnishes  me  with  data  for  all  this  without  any 
great  trouble.  One  mayor  had  to  deliver  sixty 
sacks  of  oats.  He  swore  hard  and  fast  that  it 
was  impossible.  Without  listening  to  him  fur- 
ther I required  in  addition  two  bullocks  and  four 
sheep.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  take  these. 
An  hour  afterward  I received  the  oats,  with  the 
warmest  thanks  of  the  authorities  for  waiving  the 
bullocks  and  sheep.  In  communes,  however, 
where  five  or  more  requisitions  have  been  made, 
to  take  away  cattle  from  the  people  is  an  un- 
pleasant part  of  the  soldier’s  duty.  ” • 

RAILWAY  HOSTAGES. 

The  railway  at  Epernay  having  been  torn  up 
by  the  French  on  the  11th  ult.,  whereby  a train 
of  sick  German  soldiers  was  upset,  three  of  them 
being  killed  and  twenty  injured,  the  French  au- 
thorities have  been  required  to  appoint  hostages 
of  wealth  and  rank,  who  will  accompany  every 
train  in  the  front  carriage.  In  case  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  line,  and  accident  to  a train,  these  per- 
sons will  forfeit  their  lives.  Several  persons,  in- 
cluding a count  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
outrage,  have  been  arrested,  but  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  discover  the  offenders. 

A PEN  FOR  BI8MARCK. 

Paris  is  not  yet  taken,  but  the  pen  with  which 
Count  Bismarck  is  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace 
is  already  prepared.  Herr  Bissinger,  of  Pforz- 
heim, has  manufactured  out  of  massive  gold  an 
imitation  of  an  ordinary  stout  goose-qnill.  The 
quill  itself  is  polished,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
more  conveniently  handled,  but  the  feather  close- 
ly resembles  a real  quill,  every  fibre  being  rep- 
resented, while  the  back  of  the  feather  is  thick- 
ly studded  with  brilliants,  and  below  them  a 
count’s  coronet  and  Bismarck’s  monogram  are 
engraved.  Besides  the  engraver  and  maker,  two 
goldsmiths  were  engaged  on.it  for  five  weeks. 
The  gold  employed  is  of  18  carats,  and  that  part 
in  which  the  brilliants  are  set  is  of  21  carats. 

GERMAN  IDEAS  OF  FRENCHMEN. 

A German  writer  in  the  Cologne  Gazette  com- 
ments on  the  impossibility  of  reasoning  with  the 
French.  They  know  that  it  is  all  up  with  them, 
and  console  themselves  with  the  belief  that  in 
five  years  they  will  revenge  their  shameful  de- 
feat, but  in  the  same  breath  they  protest  that 
they  are  not  conquered,  and  are  deceiving  them- 
selves to  the  last  with  the  absurdest  reports  of 
victories.  The  “ genius  of  the  defense  of  Stras- 
burg”  is  invoked  by  Gambetta.  A patriot,  but 
a fool,  expects  by  barricades  to  repel  a million 
practiced  soldiers,  and  by  a mob  of  Mobiles  and 
francs-tireurs  to  annihilate  the  enemy  in  the 
provinces.  The  townspeople  and  peasants,  with 
their  excitable  temperament,  are  stirred  up  by 
babblers  and  dreamers  to  deeds  of  so-called  hero- 
ism, and  while  a handful  of  the  enemy  fall  vic- 
tims, the  localities  implicated  nre  punished  by 
destruction  or  contributions.  Emissaries  and 
proclamations  are  sent  about,  inciting  a guerrilla 
war,  directing  people  to  assume  to-day  the  franc- 
tireur’s  blouse,  to-morrow  the  peasant’s  smock, 
so  that  they  are  to  blame  if  peasants  and  francs- 
tireurs  are  fusilladed.  The  barricades  and  ob- 
structions placed  in  the  roads  are  not,  however, 
defended  ; and  behind  the  costly  railway  bridges 
and  tunnels,  which  are  shattered  to  pieces,  there 
stood  not  one  man  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Moselle  by  the  enemy  on  a bridge  of  boats.  Will 
the  well-to-do  effeminate  Paris  tradesman  or  the 
artisan  display  more  bravery  than  the  army? 
Will  lie  not  throw  away  his  musket  as  soon  as 
the  first  shells  fall  in  the  city,  like  the  people  of 
the  large  provincial  towns?  To  talk  of  dying 
under  the  ruins  of  Paris  is  the  very  fudge  which 
has  talked  France  int»-de§|ructiqii....  Treachery, 
numbers,  espionage  J-tllese,-  Lletordingr  to  the 


mans  have  “intrigued”  themselves  up  to  Paris. 
There  are  intelligent  people  in  France,  but  even 
these  can  not  be  induced  to  confess  “ Germany  is 
much  stronger  than  we,  and  we  must  therefore 
be  conquered.”  If  asked  why  France  declared 
war,  they  reply,  “It  was  not  we  who  wished  for 
it.”  “Looking  down  on  Paris  from  Meudon,” 
adds  the  writer,  “I  imagine  that  our  heaviest 
shots  will  fall  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the 
Place  de  la  Bourse,  or,  at  any  rate,  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  When  I stand  under  the  forts  of  Issy 
and  Vanvres,  and  reflect  on  the  Spicheren  heights 
and  Gravelotte,  I fancy  that  a couple  of  thousand 
of  our  brave  fellows  will  take  these  heights  and 
these  intrenchments,  sis  they  did  those  of  W eis- 
senburg,  Saarbriick,  Gorze,  and  Gravelotte,  and 
as  they  have  already  twice  taken  the  works 
at  Bicetre.  I am  no  strategist,  but  I believe 
Mont  Vale'rien  and  St.  Denis  will  give  us  little 
trouble.  Our  artillerymen  have  long  ago  select- 
ed the  points  from  which  the  greatest  havoc  can 
be  made.  The  bombardment  can  not,  therefore, 
last  long,  and  if  the  war  should  still  be  protracted, 
and  the  Germans  be  obliged  to  establish  them- 
selves for  the  winter,  the  provinces,  as  yet  spared, 
will  also  be  wasted.”  He  concludes  by  remark- 
ing that  freebooters  already  sneak  about  the  de- 
serted villages,  taking  aw'ay  whatever  has  been 
left  and  concealing  it  in  the  woods,  and  that 
there  is  a danger  of  Paris,  on  the  Germans  evacu- 
ating it,  becoming  the  prey  of  bands  of  marauders. 

AMAZONS  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

“You  will  hardly  believe,”  says  a letter  from 
Paris,  sent  out  by  Balloon  Post,  “ that  the  siege 
can  be  seriously  regarded  when  I tell  you  that  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  ten  battalions  of  Amazons  of  the 
Seine — no  less  than  ten.  But,  indeed,  it  is  be- 
cause the  people  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  that 
they  go  into  a ludicrous  folly  of  this  kind,  and 
do  not  see  the  folly  of  it.  There  were  placards 
all  over  Paris  last  night,  announcing  the  intended 
formation  of  the  ten  battalions  of  Amazons, 
describing  what  their  dress  would  be,  their  ac- 
coutrements, their  duties,  and  their  pay.  The 
first  battalion  is  in  course  of  formation;  the 
others  are  as  yet  in  the  air.  The  Amazons  have 
a provincial  commander,  who  rejoices  in  the  name 
of  Belly.  How  long  M.  Belly — Felix  Belly — 
will  be  allowed  to  command  them  no  one  knows : 
perhaps  they  will  soon  want  a colonel  of  their 
own  sex  to  lead  them  on  to  glory ; or  I should 
rather  say  a major,  for  the  grade  of  colonel  is 
as  yet  unknown  in  the  citizen  army.  In  the 
mean  time  M.  Belly  is  supreme  over  the  Ama- 
zons. They  are  to  have  black  nether  garments, 
with  an  orange  stripe,  cut,  I believe  (but  this  is 
not  in  the  announcement),  after  the  Zouave 
fashion  ; they  are  to  have  a black  woolen  blouse 
with  a hood ; they  are  to  have  a black  kepi  with 
an  orange  peak  or  shade ; they  are  to  have  a 
shoulder-belt  with  cartridge-box  attached  ; and 
they  are  to  be  armed  with  a light  musket,  good  for 
200  yards.  Each  battalion  is  to  have  eight  com- 
panies 150  strong.  Their  duty  will  be  to  defend 
the  ramparts  and  the  barricades ; and  they  de- 
mand the  pay  of  a franc  and  a half  a day,  allow- 
ed to  all  the  other  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard.  They  are  it)  earnest ; they  mean  busi- 
ness, and  no  doubt  they  will  fiud  recruits ; but  I 
must  say  this  for  the  Parisians,  that,  while  some 
seemed  bewildered  as  they  read  the  green  pla- 
cards announcing  what  the  feminine  population 
of  Paris  intend,  staring  in  amazement  as  if  they 
could  not  believe  their  eyes,  the  greater  number 
were  consumed  with  laughter.” 


FAMOUS  CAPITULATIONS. 

There  are  moments  in  the  first  full  flush  and 
vigor  of  youth  when  sorrow  seems  to  us  but  a 
dream,  and  death  an  impossibility.  A year  or 
two  later,  in  a first  illness  or  a first  trouble,  look- 
ing back  from  a sick-bed,  or  from  the  edge  of 
some  great  abyss  of  misfortune,  at  the  past  golden 
period  of  victorious  youth  and  hope,  the  stricken 
man  sighs  and  wonders  at  the  change  that  has 
come  upon  him.  An  equal  revulsion  of  feeling 
must  accompany  the  capitulation  of  a great  army. 
Yesterday  the  soldiers  were  shouting  in  barrack 
gateways,  polishing  brass,  grinding  steel,  piling 
powder -wagons,  admiring  new  cannon,  count- 
ing cartridges,  shaking  out  flags,  gayly  adjusting 
plumes  and  epaulets.  An  ocean  of  bayonets! 
one  hundred  thousand  brave  hearts!  who  can 
turn  their  course?  who  can  bar  their  way? 
Fire  and  steel  are  powerless  before  them,  and 
cannon-shots  are  as  autumn  rain-drops.  Multi- 
ply a wild  bull,  a lion,  or  a tiger  by  one  hundred 
thousand,  and  you  have  even  then  but  a faint  ap- 
proximation to  the  rush,  the  leap,  the  force  of 
such  an  army.  Yet  modern  war  is  but  a mathe- 
matical problem  after  all.  Drive  your  army  swift 
as  an  arrow  along  the  base  of  a given  triangle 
while  your  opponent  is  blundering  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other  to  get  at  you,  and  you  will 
pass  your  sword  through  his  heart  before  he  even 
sees  it  glitter.  War  is  the  same  chess  game  now 
that  it  was  in  the  time  of  that  great  master  play- 
er, the  first  Napoleon.  There  is  the  board, 
there  are  the  equal  ranks  of  pieces ; the  knights 
leap,  the  bishops  sidle,  the  castles  sweep  the 
line,  the  pawns  move  timidly;  the  game  appears 
equal.  Suddenly  the  Philidor— the  Morphy — 
moves  a piece,  and  the  efiemv  is  at  once  para- 
lyzed. There  is  a dead  lock,  his  army  becomes 
entangled  in  a deadly  defile,  his  queen  falls  by 
her  husband's  very  side.  Another  move.  The 
king  is  checked.  The  monarch  and  all  his  army 
are  cooped  in  a comer,  and  in  deadly  danger.  A 
feeble  move  more,  and  he  moves  not  again.  That 
position  of  things  in  chess  is  called  checkmate; 
in  war,  capitulation. 

And  what  a capitulation  that  of  M‘Mahon’s 


army  at  Sedan  on  the  2d  of  September  last ! 
that  day,  so  fatal  to  France,  after  that  defeat, 
, , _ , „ worse  than  ten  Favias  and  six  Waterloos,  there 

l>a^  *r*^l£»  nw»a£.s  bQji|hic^jJ|e^Gp|  l^.we^.  ^rendered  to  the  Frussian  invaders  eigluy- 


three  thousand  French  rank  and  file,  five  hundred 
and  fifty  cannon,  and  ten  thousand  horses.  It 
was  a defeat  worse  than  Canna;,  and  as  over- 
whelming as  that  of  Granicus.  Since  Pavia  no 
French  monarch  had  ever  been  taken  in  siege  or 
battle.  No  modern  European  nation  has  ever 
received  so  crushing  a blow. 

It  is  only  by  analysis  and  historical  comparison 
that  it  is  possible  fully  to  appreciate  the  immense 
importance  of  this  event. 

The  great  capitulations  recorded  in  history 
have  generally  preceded  the  break-up  and  hu- 
miliation of  some  once  great,  but  then  effete  or 
exhausted  nation;  but  occasionally,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  they  have  aroused 
all  the  energy  of  the  defeated  nation,  and  have 
been  followed  by  swift  and  complete  revenge. 
The  disaster  of  the  Caudine  Forks  was  one  of 
those  early  misfortunes  (321  b.c.)  which  turned 
the  Romans  to  steel,  and  made  them  the  invinci- 
ble conquerors  they  soon  after  became.  Their 
foes,  the  Samnites,  were  a warlike  people,  the 
Kabyles  of  Italy,  who,  living  in  natural  fortress- 
es on  the  higher  Apennines  to  the  north  of  Na- 
ples, hoardeld  their  corn  and  wine  among  their 
beech  woods  and  ravines,  despising  the  feebler 
folk  of  Latium  and  Campania,  who  had  bent  be- 
fore the  eagles  of  the  children  of  Romulus.  The 
second  Samnite  war,  according  to  Niebuhr  and 
Arnold,  broke  out  almost  immediately  before  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  in  subduing 
the  great  decayed  empire  of  Fersia,  was  but  act- 
ing as  pioneer  to  the  obscure  nation  of  whom  he 
had  probably  hardly  heard  even  the  name.  In 
their  fifth  campaign  the  Romans,  determined  to 
subdue  all  neighboring  nations,  invaded  Samni- 
um  from  the  Campanian  or  south  side  of  the 
Apennines.  To  draw  the  Romans  into  the  dan- 
gerous defiles  that  lead  from  the  plain  of  Naples 
to  Benevento  and  the  high  valleys  of  the  Apen- 
nines, Caius  Pontius  of  Telesja,  the  Samnite  gen- 
eral, spread  a report  that  his  army  had  marched 
into  Apulia.  The  Romans  at  once  drove  straight 
at  the  mountain  passes.  At  Caudium,  a gorge 
(according  to  Niebuhr)  between  Arienzo  and  Ar- 
paia,  through  which  runs  the  present  road  from 
Naples  to*  Benevento,  the  consuls’  four  legions 
and  a force  of  auxiliaries  (probably),  at  least 
seventeen  thousand  men,  when  all  told,  found 
themselves  hemmed  in.  The  Samnites  had  sur- 
rounded them ; they  were  in  a trap  from  which 
there  was  no  escape.  Every  path  on  the  hill  was 
blocked  and  guarded ; the  ISamnites  repelled  the 
desperate,  maddened  rushes  of  the  first  despair, 
then  waited  for  famine  to  do  its  work.  The  Ro- 
mans, after  many  hopeless  fights  and  great  butch- 
ery, laid  down  their  swords,  gave  up  six  hundred 
young  Roman  knights  as  hostages,  and  agreed 
to  surrender  every  foot  of  Samnite  territory.  The 
captive  Romans  said : 

“Put  us  to  the  sword  at  once,  sell  us  as  slaves, 
or  keep  us  as  prisoners  till  we  are  ransomed  ; but 
save  our  bodies,  whether  living  or  dead,  from  all 
unworthy  insults.” 

The  Samnite  general,  a man  not  without  Greek 
culture,  having,  indeed,  it  is  6aid,  known  Plato, 
was  generous.  He  required  only  that  the  Roman 
army  should,  according  to  the  usual  Roman  cus- 
tom, pass  under  the  yoke.  Through  a gateway 
of  spears  the  downcast  Romans  had  to  walk,  each 
man  naked  all  but  his  kilt.  Even  the  consuls 
were  stripped  of  their  paludamenta,  or  war-cloaks. 
In  all  else  Pontius  the  Samnite  proved  chivalrous 
and  generous ; he  ordered  wagons  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  gave  the  dejected  soldiers 
bread  enough  to  last  them  till  they  came  with- 
in sight  of  Rome. 

The  released  men  stole  into  the  discomfited 
city  at  nightfall,  and  would  neither  speak  nor  be 
comforted.  The  great-hearted,  proud  people 
were  deeply  wounded  at  their  disgrace ; all  cit- 
izens put  on  mourning,  the  knights  and  senators 
took  off  their  golden  rings,  stripped  their  togas  of 
the  purple  borders  which  marked  their  rank,  and 
all  festivals  and  ceremonies  were  suspended  till 
they  could  be  held  in  a year  of  better  omen.  But 
the  proud,  pugnacious  Romans  lost  no  time  in 
trying  to  win  back  their  tarnished  honor.  They 
sent  back  the  released  men  stripped  and  bound, 
and  marched  an  army  into  Apulia.  In  the  third 
Samnite  war  the  stubborn  enemy  of  fiery  Rome 
was  forever  subdued,  and  in  230  b.c.  (after  nine 
campaigns)  the  rugged  Samnites  became  at  last 
dejKindent  allies  of  that  growing  power  fortressed 
on  the  seven  proud  hills  above  the  Tiber. 

When  we  come  to  the  wars  of  Napoleon  we 
meet  with  capitulations  of  great  magnitude. 
Here  was  a great  player,  indeed ; and  though 
the  chess-board  was  comparatively  small,  the 
checkmates  were  sudden,  and  tremendous  in 
their  results.  The  first  Italian  campaign  of 
Napoleon  (1796)  was  a brilliant  sequence  of  vic- 
tories. From  Montenotte  to  Lodi,  from  Rovere 
to  Rivoli,  from  Rivoli  to  Areola,  the  French  car- 
ried all  before  them,  and  ended  in  cooping  the 
baffled  Wurmser  and  his  army  within  the  walls 
of  Mantua.  Nine  thousand  of  the  Austrian  gar- 
rison were  soon  down  with  marsh  fever,  and  al- 
ready nearly  all  the  cavalry  horses  had  been 
killed  and  salted  for  food. 

After  a brave  and  sullen  defense,  Wurmser, 
with  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  with  only  three 
days’  more  provisions,  surrendered  on  honorable 
and  generous  terms,  as  Napoleon  was  eager  to 
march  on  Rome  and  Venice.  Bonaparte  refused 
to  be  personally  present  when  the  brave  old  sol- 
dier surrendered  his  sword  and  his  twenty  thou- 
sand men  laid  down  their  muskets.  In  that  six 
months’  siege  the  Germans  are  said  to  have  lost 
by  disease  and  in  sallies  twenty-seven  thousand 
men. 

But  at  Ulm,  in  1805,  Napoleon  had  a still 
greater  triumph.  The  French  had  advanced  to 
reconquer  Bavaria  from  the  Austrians  under 
Mack,  who,  with  a Tyrolese,  Dalmatian,  and 
Italian  army,  took  the  field  against  them.  Mack, 
deserted  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  presently 
found  himself  with  thirty  thousand  men  shut  up 
in  Ulm.  In  vain  he  waited  for  the  a^rjj^j  of; 


Russian  succor,  or  for  the  Archduke  Charles  to 
shake  off  Massena,  who  was  hanging  on  his 
haunches.  After  a short  interval  of  frustrated 
hope  Mack  surrendered  with  his  twenty-seven 
thousand  men.  Napoleon  stood  by  a watch-fire 
on  a hillock  at  the  foot  of  the  Michaelsberg  as 
the  Austrian  soldiers  filed  out  between  the  French 
infantry  and  cavalry.  The  Austrians,  it  is  said, 
flung  down  their  arms  with  irrestrainable  anger. 

Great  checkmates  were  those  of  Ulm  and  Man- 
tua, but,  after  all,  were  they  to  be  compared  to 
that  which  so  lately  ended  at  Sedan  with  the  cap- 
ture of  the  unhappy  French  Emperor  and  eighty 
thousand  of  his  subjects  ? or  that  at  Metz,  where 
a hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men  surrender- 
ed to  an  investing  foe  only  a fraction  stronger  ? 


BIRTHDAY  OF  “OUR  FRITZ.” 

To-day  (October  18,  writes  the  correspondent 
of  a London  paper,  from  the  Prussian  head- 
quarters) the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  is  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age.  There  have  been  few  princes 
of  the  blood  royal,  heirs  to  great  thrones,  whose 
birthday  anniversaries  have  been  celebrated  un- 
der such  circumstances.  Deeply  read  students 
may  quote  instances  of  more  curious  fortune  to 
illustrious  persons  in  somewhat  analogous  po- 
sitions ; but  as  a siege  of  Paris  in  itself  is  not  a 
a prodigy  without  precedent,  as  a Frussian  and 
German  in  possession  of  Versailles  and  St.  Ger- 
mains is  not  a portent  unparalleled,  yet  the  pres- 
ent position  of  Paris  as  a fortified  pity,  and  the 
development  of  purely  Germanic  force  in  France, 
are  strange  and  abnormal,  as  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  things  under  which  the  Crown  Prince 
keeps  court  to-day  at  Versailles  is  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting’  and  peculiar.  The  love  which 
our  own  Edward  bore  for  his  Black  Prince  is 
renewed  in  the  terms  in  which  the  aged  King 
who  now  sits  as  conqueror  in  the  palaces  of  Louis 
the  Great  speaks  of  the  fair  Fritz  who  is  to  sit 
perhaps  on  the  throne  of  imperial  Germany.  I 
do  not  remember  if  I have  described  “Les  Om- 
brages,”  which  the  glory  of  the  Crown  Prince 
now  illuminates.  It  is  the  seat  of  a Calvinist 
or  Lutheran  lady,  Madame  Andre,  widow  of  the 
Paris  banker,  Andre'.  It  is  in  and  at  the  same 
time  out  of  Versailles.  It  puts  me  much  in  mind 
of  some  of  the  “retreats”  one  sees  near  Putney 
Heath  or  Roehnmpton,  mutatis  mutandis;  a Prot- 
estant or  Anglican  Maison  Religieuse  near  St. 
John’s  Wood  might  be  found  like  it.  You  turn 
from  what  was  once  the  busy,  worldly,  and  per- 
haps sinful  street  leading  to  the  Port’de  Bucq — 
the  Rue  des  Chantiers — now  a very  pallid  flesh- 
mortified  thoroughfare,  with  its  eyes  of  life 
downcast  and  closed,  under  an  arch  of  the  rail- 
way into  a lane-like  street  with  a wall  on  the 
left  hand,  by  trees  and  a wall  on  the  right,  and 
in  front  a screen  of  forest,  and  you  see  a crowd 
of  soldiers  and  orderlies  and  led  horses  and 
carriages  at  a gateway  in  front.  But  before 
you  reach  it  there  is  a Swiss  chalet-like  building 
to  be  passed  on  the  right  which  ought  to  attract 
your  attention,  for  there  is  a large  text  in  French 
painted  in  black  letters  on  a white  ground  along 
the  front.  That  affords  the  index  to  many 
scriptural  readings  inside.  At  the  gateway, 
iv here  there  are  a couple  of  gens  d’armes  lounging 
about,  a couple  of  Landwelir  of  the  Guard  ou 
duty,  and  orderlies,  jagers,  grooms,  etc.,  there 
is  a lodge  with  an  inscription,  a text  (if  I mis- 
take not  it  is  “Peace  be  with  thee”),  over  the 
door.  A graveled  drive  through  a small  mead- 
ow dotted  with  clumps  of  trees  leads  to  the 
house,  which  stands  on  a rising  ground,  from 
which  there  is  a good  view  of  the  Chateau  of 
Versailles,  but  before  we  reach  it  we  come  on 
the  right  to  another  Swiss -like  chalet,  with 
stables  attached  to  it,  and  in  this,  not  too  sump- 
tuously lodged,  are  the  quarters  of  many  of  the 
staff-,  of  Colonel  Von  Gothberg,  the  most  inde- 
fatigable, hard-working,  hard-riding,  clear-think- 
ing, and  courteous  of  men;  of  Dr.  Wegener, 
who  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  visiting  his 
hospitals  and  directing  his  battalions  of  bijinn- 
iers ; of  Count  Seekendorff,  w hen  he  is  not  ‘ 4 here, 
there,  and  every  where”  on  duty ; of  M.  Von 
Blumenthal,  the  General’s  son,  and  others.  The 
house  is  a large,  chalety  sort  of  building,  not 
unpicturesque  and  not  uncomfortable,  but  mod- 
est enough  in  such  a city  of  large,  suited  man- 
sions as  Versailles.  In  the  hall,  over  the  doors 
in  the  rooms,  are  texts  enjoining  people  to  be 
good,  and  not  to  make  war,  and  to  turn  one 
cheek  if  the  other  be  smitten,  and  to  return 
good  for  evil,  and  so  on,  which,  if  duly  heeded 
and  worked  out,  would  raise  the  siege  of  Paris 
at  once.  There  are  guards  along  the  walks,  and 
pickets  in  the  avenue,  and  in  one  of  the  depend- 
encies is  the  color  company  of  the  regiment  on 
duty  (with  the  colors  placed  horizontally  instead 
of  vertically) ; and  if  you  stroll  toward  the  wall 
inclosing  the  belt  of  woods  you  will  find  sentries 
perched  up  on  platforms,  looking  over  and  guard- 
ing against  free-shooters  or  surprises.  Sentries, 
too,  at  the  doorways,  and  to-day  a great  gather- 
ing of  horses  and  carriages,  officers  in  full  uni- 
form— an  animated  crowd — anxious  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Crown  Prince,  and  to  write  their 
names  in  the  royal  book.  The  Prince  held  a 
levee  at  which  the  highest  personages  were  pres- 
ent, and  to  which  every  officer  who  could  get 
away  from  duty  repaired,  so  that  Les  Umbrages 
were  bright  indeed.  As  I entered  I met  Cap- 
tain Hozier,  who  had  only  just  arrived.  The 
Crown  Prince  had  a reception  here  at  12  o’clock, 
to  which  all  the  officers,  high  and  low,  and  the 
King  himself,  came  to  present  their  congratula- 
tions. Prince  Adelbert  and  the  officers,  of  state 
and  of  the  royal  staff’  arrived  and  breakfasted 
with  the  Crown  Prince  subsequently.  The  Crown 
Prince  and  his  staff’  dined  with  his  Majesty  the 
King  at  the  Prefecture,  where  covers  were’  laid 
for  eghtt/i  i TtelHkngf  save  a toast,  which  was 
very  gratefSI  ana  graceful,  “To  you,  by  whose 
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THE  PALACE  OF  VERSAILLES. 

Tub  engraving  on  page  760,  which  gives  a 
general  view  of  this  famous  structure  and  its 
gardens,  represents  the  -town  Prince  distribu- 
ting that  coveted  decoration  of  the  German  sol- 
dier, the  Iron  Cross,  to  fifty  of  his  oflicers  and 
men,  who  had  especially  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  present  war.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  old  palace,  in  which  is  a 
statue  of  Louis  Quatorze,  and  commenced  by 
a grand  parade,  the  old  inscription  on  the  build- 
ing, 11 A toutes  les  gloires  de  la  France,"  stand- 
ing out  with  bitter  irony.  The  battalions  were 
then  drawn  up  in  the  court-yard  in  close  col- 
umns, with  the  Prince  and  his  staff  in  the  cen- 
tre. Then,  amidst  a respectful  silence,  the  sol- 
diers appearing  as  calm  and  as  motionless  as 
marble,  the  fortunate  recipients’  names  were 
called  out  one  by  one,  each  marching  np  to  the 
Prince,  receiving  the  decoration,  and  marching 
back  again  as  mechanically  as  if  it  were  an  ev- 
eryday occurrence.  This  ended,  “Our  Fritz” 
addressed  a few  words  to  his  troops,  and  him- 
self gave  the  signal  for  a cheer  for  King  Will- 
iam, which  was  most  enthusiastically  taken  up, 
the  bands  playing  the  national  anthem.  A cheer 
for  the  Prince  himself  concluded  the  ceremony. 


“JEANNETTE  AND  JEANNOT” 

By  JUSTIN  M'CARTHY. 

Eva  Tresilian  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
small  circle  on  which  she  shone.  She  lived  in  a 
little  town  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  En- 
gland, a town  which  combined  the  attractions  of 
a garrison,  a cathedral,  and  (being  a sea-port)  a 
splendid  stretch  of  strand.  Society  there  was 
not  very  fast,  to  be  sure,  but  it  had  the  great 
recommendation  that,  if  not  fast,  it  certainly  was 
not  loose.  The  amusements  were  mild.  There 
were  balls  (a  few),  and  dancing-parties  (a  groat 
many),  and  card-parties,  in  the  winter;  there 
were  boating  excursions,  and  bathing,  and  driv- 
ing, and  picnicking  in  the  summer.  This  story 
tells  of  a time  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  croquet  had  not  yet  been  invented,  when 
suppers  were  still  eaten,  and  when  the  young  la- 
dies, and  even  the  gentlemen,  at  evening  parties 
were  expected  to  sing  songs  as  a matter  of  course. 
In  this  country  town  I speak  of  things  were  so 
very  backward,  fashion  traveled  so  slowly  down, 
that  even  the  recital  of  a favorite  poem  was  not 
an  unusual  contribution  to  the  entertainment  of 
an  evening. 

In  this  social  circle,  thus  amusing  itself,  Eva 
Tresilian  was,  as  I have  said,  the  prettiest  girl 
and  the  brightest.  She  sang,  played,  danced, 
rode,  flirted  admirably;  and  it  is  a pity  that 
croquet  was  not  a flourishing  game  in  her  girlish 
days,  her  foot  and  ankle  were  so  very  shapely 
and  graceful.  She  was  a romantic  girl,  too,  and 
she  raved  about  Tennyson’s  “Maud,”  then  new 
to  the  reading  world,  and  often  dreamed  of  being 
the  Princess,  only  with  a different  moral  to  the 
story;  and  she  delighted  in  Bulwer’s  “Zanoni,” 
and  perhaps  occasionally  liked  to  fancy  herself 
tine  femme  incomprise.  This  thought,  however, 
only  arose  to  her  mind  whenever  her  lover  said 
or  did  any  thing  which  jarred  upon  her  feelings, 
whenever  he  indulged  in  a momentary  fit  of 
jealousy,  or  looked  grave  and  discontented  if  she 
danced  too  often  with  somebody  else. 

Will  Hepworth  was  her  lover— her  Jianci,  one 
might  almost  say,  for  all  the  town  assumed  that 
they  were  engaged,  and  would  soon  be  married. 
Will  Hepworth  was  a tall,  strong,  manly  fellow, 
with  a great  beard ; his  father  was  the  principal 
banker  of  the  town,  and  Will  would  have  a fair 
property  some  time  or  other;  and  so  occupied 
himself  at  present  chiefly  in  hunting,  fishing, 
rawing,  and  making  love  to  Eva  Tresilian,  whose 
head  hardly  reached  his  shoulder.  The  course 
of  true  love  was  running  very  smoothly  indeed 
with  this  fortunate  pair.  Perhaps  it  was  running 
too  smoothly.  Your  artist  soul,  your  soul  made 
of  fire,  and  child  of  the  sun,  usually  takes  more 
delight  in  the  Swiss  torrent  than  in  the  Dutch 
canal;  and  Eva  Tresilian  delighted  to  believe 
that  her  nature  was  steeped  in  the  atmosphere 
of  art. 

It  was  not  a fortunate  circumstance  that 
brought  to  the  garrison  just  about  this  time  a 
certain  celebrated  regiment  of  light  cavalry,  to 
which  belonged  the  Honorable  Captain  Rupert 
Dartwell,  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Strongbow. 
Captain  Dartwell  was  not  a very  young  man  by 
any  means,  although  a younger  son.  He  was 
not,  perhaps,  far  otf  forty  years  of  age.  He  was 
nearly  as  tall  as  Will  Hepworth,  and  he  was,  in 
a certain  sense,  a far  more  striking  personage  in 
appearance.  While  Will  was  fair  and  bright  of 
complexion,  Captain  Dartwell  was  dark-haired 
and  sallow ; Will  had  a light  beard,  but  Dart- 
well had  what  Guy  Livingstone  would  call  a 
cascade  of  black  mustache.  Then  Dartwell  had 
that  peculiar  expression,  part  melancholy,  part 
stern,  part  “used  up”  and  Don  Giovanni-like, 
which  belongs  to  a certain  class  of  English  mili- 
tary swell.  Moreover,  he  had  a wound  on  his 
forehead,  won  in  some  one  of  England’s  incessant 
frontier  wars  in  Hindostan  ; and  he  had  the  rep- 
utation of  having  lived  with  wild  companions  of 
the  highest  rank  and  the  lowest  moral  standard 
in  London. 

The  moment  Eva  Tresilian  looked  first  at  the 
Honorable  Captain  Dartwell  she  felt  an  interest 
in  him  and  admired  him ; the  moment  Will  Hep- 
worth saw  the  distinguished  dragoon  he  took  a 
strong  dislike  to  him.  This  dislike  grew  deeper 
and  deeper,  as  it  became  evident  that  Will  was 
a person  of  quite  secondary  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  his  social  circle  when  the  dark-mustached, 
stern-looking  soldier,  who  was  the  son  of  an  earl, 
and  had  looked  on  war,  happened  to  stand  near 
him. 

When  Eva  first  mtflj the ,<|ai>tein(ajt  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  balls  of  the  little'  town’s  season) 


she  danced  with  him  several  times,  and  she  found 
that  Dartwell,  like  most  cavalry  men,  was  a su- 
perb waltzer.  Then  he  had  an  air  and  manner 
at  once  proud  and  caressing,  chivalric  and  lazy, 
courteous  and  blast,  which  imposes  immensely 
on  girls.  His  slightest  attention  to  her  was  of- 
fered in  a style  which  seemed  to  give  special 
meaning  to  it,  seemed  to  mark  it  out  as  some- 
thing done  for  her  and  her  only ; and  he  ignored 
so  calmly  and  grandly  some  of  the  most  preten- 
tious people  in  the  room  that  his  courtesy  and 
deference  to  Eva  sent  little  throbs  of  pride  and 
delight  through  her.  The  more  often  he  met 
her  the  more  attentive  he  became.  He  would 
staud  by  her  chair  and  talk  with  her  in  a low 
tone,  and  bending  his  tall  figure  over  her  shoul- 
der, for  half  an  hour  together,  superbly  unheed- 
ful of  the  feet  that  others  were  watching  and 
waiting  in  vain  for  the  chance  of  exchanging  half 
a dozen  words  with  her.  He  told  her  of  travels 
and  encampments  and  battles,  not  as  Othello 
told  his  tales,  but  with  a careless,  almost  con- 
temptuous manner,  as  of  one  to  whom  the  worst 
dangers  of  life  were  unexciting,  and  hardly  even 
interesting. 

In  fact,  Eva  was  a little  dazzled  by  the  man- 
ner and  the  attentions  of  the  Honorable  Captain 
Dartwell.  Will  Hepworth  became  jealous  and 
irritable,  and  probably  made  himself  occasionally 
ridiculous.  Dartwell  gave  no  outward  sign  of 
any  particular  emotion,  but  was  doubtless  rather 
pleased  to  note  the  evidences  of  emotion,  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  kind,  which  his  presence  and  his 
ways  created  in  those  around  him. 

Thus  the  weeks  and  months  went  on,  and 
Dartwell’s  attentions  to  Eva  became  more  and 
more  distasteful  to  Will  Hepworth.  Yet  there 
was  hardly  any  thing  in  them  of  which  open  com- 
plaint could  be  made.  Nothing  like  love-mak- 
ing could  be  seen ; only  poor  Will  felt  that  Eva 
was  growing  colder  toward  him  the  longer  Dart- 
well remained  in  the  town.  At  last  there  came 
news  which  ought  to  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  Hepworth : the  regiment  to  which  Captain 
Dartwell  belonged  was  ordered  off  to  the  Crimea 
to  take  a part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Rus- 
sians. Alas ! this  very  fact  only  tended  to  poor 
Will’s  further  discomfiture,  for  it  invested  his 
rival — if  Dartwell  could  be  called  a rival — with 
a new,  touching,  and  pathetic  interest  in  the  ro- 
mantic eyes  of  Miss  Eva.  Oh,  how  Will  Hep- 
worth wished  that  he  were  going  to  the  wars — to 
fight  against  the  Russians,  the  French,  the  Sar- 
acens, any  body — so  that  he  might  seem  an  in- 
teresting figure  in  Eva’s  mind,  and  purchase,  even 
with  his  death,  some  of  her  tears ! 

A few  nights  before  the  departure  of  the  regi- 
ment there  was  quite  a brilliant  little  party  at  the 
house  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  in  this  town. 
Eva  was  there,  looking  very  romantic,  sad,  and 
beautiful ; Will  Hepworth  was  there,  looking  sul- 
len and  out  of  sorts ; Captain  Dartwell  was  there, 
looking  cool,  composed,  and  stem,  as  usual,  re- 
laxing always  into  a graceful,  smiling  languor 
when  Eva  Tresilian  was  near.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  Eva  was  invited  to  sing,  and  Dartwell, 
who  stood  near  her,  led  her  to  the  piano.  She 
sang,  accompanying  herself,  the  little  “Jeannette 
and  Jeannot”  song  that  used  to  be  so  popular 
when  we  were  all  a dozen  years  younger,  and 
which  one  hardly  ever  hears  now — the  song  in 
which  the  poor  little  maid  takes  a farewell  of  her 
soldier-lover  who  is  going  to  the  wars,  and  fears 
that  he  will  forget  her,  and  wishes  that  there  were 
no  fighting  men  abroad,  or  weeping  girls  at  home, 
and  so  forth ; not  a master-piece  of  music  or  poet- 
ry, certainly,  but  having  some  simple  nature  at 
the  heart  of  it — not  incapable,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions,  even  of  drawing  tears. 
Why  on  earth  did  Eva  select  that  particular  song 
for  that  particular  occasion  l Did  she  plunge  into 
it  uuconsciously  ? Did  she  mean  it  to  bear  the 
interpretation  which  all  the  listeners  put  on  it  ? 
Assuredly  every  oue  in  the  room  took  it  as  the 
outpouring  of  the  girl’s  grief  and  love — grief  and 
love  which  might  not  be  repressed,  and  which 
were  called  iuto  cruel  activity  by  the  approaching 
departure  of  Captain  Rupert  Dartwell.  To  make 
the  matter  worse,  poor  Eva’s  voice  began  to  give 
way  toward  the  close  of  the  ballad,  and  some  of 
the  listeners  feared  that  she  was  about  to  burst 
into  tears,  and  that  there  would  be  a scene ; and 
some  eyes  were  turned  inquiringly  upon  Will 
Hepworth,  and  some  upon  the  Honorable  Cap- 
tain Dartwell,  who  bent  his  tall  form  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  singer. 

Hepworth ’s  heart  was  nearly  tom  asunder  as 
he  stood  and  listened  to  the  first  verse  of  this 
ill-omened  ballad.  But  he  had  a manly  heart, 
and  it  grew  stronger  and  calmer  ns  the  singer 
went  on.  The  thing  was  done  and  hopeless,  he 
thought  to  himself.  “She  loves  him,  and  she 
does  not  love  me.  I know  the  worst,  and  all  is 
over.  Nothing  can  add  to  my  defeat  and  my  suf- 
ferings ; nothing  can  mitigate  or  diminish  them. 
He  does  not  love  her,  does  not  appreciate  her ; 
but  that  is  no  comfort  to  me.  She  can  never  be 
the  same  to  me  again.  ” Every  stout  heart  braces 
itself  up,  and  grows  calmer  when  the  worst  is 
known ; and  Will  Hepworth  presently  crossed 
the  floor  of  the  roem  with  a firm  step  and  a com- 
posed countenance.  He  made  his  way,  not  with- 
out some  little  difficulty  and  delay,  up  to  Eva’s 
side. 

“Eva,”  whispered  Will,  in  a low,  calm  tone,  “I 
want  to  say  a word  to  you — just  a word  or  two.  ” 

She  looked  up  with  a distrait  and  absent  sort 
of  expression;  but  when  he  repeated  what  he 
had  said  she  took  his  arm,  and  they  crossed  the 
room,  and  came  into  a large  ante-chamber,  or 
hall,  opening  upon  a garden,  in  which  two  or 
three  couples  were  already  pacing,  and  which 
was  used  as  a sort  of  refrigerating  place  by  heat- 
ed dancers  during  the  night.  Here  Will  had  a 
chance  of  saying,  unheard  by  all  save  Eva,  what 
he  wished  to  say. 

“ Eva,  you  don’t  care  about  me — yon  don’t 
love  me  any  more.  I don’t  think  now  that  you 
ever  did.  I see  it  all  to-night,  and  I don’t  want 
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to  thrust  myself  on  you.  I don’t  believe  any  fel- 
low has  a right  to  insist  on  a girl’s  loving  him 
just  because  he  loves  her,  and  I don’t  blame  you. 
Eva— you  are  romantic  and  all  that — I don’t  sup- 
pose you  can  help  yourself ; and  so  good-by,  and 
God  bless  you.  ” 

Eva  looked  up  quite  s tartled.  Surely  this  was 
what  she  had  a right  to  expect,  and  yet  it  seem- 
ed to  come  on  her  with  a shock  of  surprise. 

“ Will,  I don’t  understand  you.  What  have 
I done  ?” 

“Done ? Nothing,  Eva,  except  that  you  love 
him,  and  you  don’t  love  me.” 

“Him!  Whom?”  She  assumed  at  once  a 
look  of  wonder  and  anger  and  innocence. 

“Don’t, Eva — don’t  try  on  a kind  of  deceit 
which  is  new  to  you,  and  doesn’t  become  you.” 

“ You  are  polite  and  kind  indeed,  Will — Mr. 
Hepworth,  I mean — very  polite,  in  accusing  me 
of  deceit.”  She  grew  red,  and  was  evidently' 
doing  her  best  to  be  angry.  A quarrel  would 
just  then  have  been  very  timely,  and  would  have 
relieved  her  conscience  a good  deal.  She  longed 
to  be  able  to  persuade  herself  that  Will  had  of- 
fended her  and  treated  her  badly. 

He  saw  her  object,  and  he  only  shook  his  head 
sadly. 

“ No,  Eva,”  he  said,  “we  shall  not  quarrel.  I 
don’t  mean  to  say  any  thing  rude  or  harsh ; in- 
deed, it  would  not  be  worth  our  while  haviug  any 
hard  words  now.  Quarrels  are  for  lovers,  Eva, 
not  for  you  and  me.  I haven’t  any  thing  more 
to  say,  and  so  good-hy.” 

The  girl  had  her  head  bent  down.  When  she 
looked  up  again  William  Hepworth  was  no  lon- 
ger near.  So  trivial  are  often  the  first  impulses 
of  most  of  us  on  the  gravest  occasions  that,the 
sensation  which  instantly  flashed  up  in  Eva  Tre- 
silian’s  breast  was  one  of  anger  at  Will’s  rude- 
ness in  leaving  her  there  alone — not  his  leaving 
her  as  her  lover,  and  renouncing  any  claim  to 
her  affections,  but  simply  his  walking  out  of  that 
room,  and  going  away  without  even  giving  her 
his  arm  to  conduct  her  back  to  the  room  they 
had  quitted.  ‘ ‘ Captain  Dartwell  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  such  rudeness,  ” the  girl  thought, 
and  petulant  tears  started  to  her  eyes. 

At  that  moment  came  Captain  Dartwell  him- 
self in  quest  of  her.  He  gave  her  his  arm,  and 
they  walked  up  and  down  the  cool,  almost  empty 
hall  several  times,  and  Eva  forgot  all  about  Will 
Hepworth.  They  talked  of  Dartwell’s  imminent 
departure,  of  the  possibilities  of  the  campaign, 
of  the  chances  that  they  two  might  never  meet 
again  ; he  spoke  gravely,  she  sadly ; they  talked 
sentimental  talk — almost,  indeed,  lovers’  talk — 
but  still  nothing  was  said  of  love.  Dartwell  did 
not  approach  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Eva  ex- 
pected every  moment  that  the  declaration — the 
proposal,  which  she  believed  inevitable,  for  which 
she  had  given  up,  in  anticipation,  every  thing — 
was  coming  at  last ; and  it  never  came.  This 
was  their  actual  parting,  their  farewell  interview. 
They  would  probably  never  be  alone  again  before 
his  departure.  He  knew  and  she  knew  that 
both  alike  understood  this  to  be  their  adieu  scene, 
and  he  never  said  a word  of  love.  Nay,  as  if  he 
wished  to  free  himself  distinctly  from  any  pos- 
sible obligation,  he  took  occasion  to  say,  when 
speaking  with  careless  gloom  of  the  prospects  of 
the  war : 

“You  see,  Miss  Tresilian,  I have  one  great  ad- 
vantage over  many  of  our  fellows.  If  I should 
drop,  it  really  doesn’t  much  matter.  Nobody 
will  care  much.  As  the  younger  son,  I am  not 
much  of  an  object  of  interest  to  my  father ; and 
as  I am  not  a marrying  man,  nothing  that  hap- 
pens to  me  will  break  any  lady’s  heart.  If  it 
were  your  friend  Mr.  Hepworth,  now,  every  body 
would  feel  concerned  because  of  the  girl  he  left 
behind  him.  But  I can  go  in  without  any  such 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  draw  fire  from  the 
Russians  without  the  slightest  compunction.” 

Poor  Eva ! She  could  hardly  keep  from  burst- 
ing into  tears.  The  farewell  interview  was  over, 
and  this  was  how  it  ended ! They  left  the  hall 
almost  immediately  after  these  words  were  spok- 
en, and  returned  to  the  crowded  room.  Their 
absence  had  been  noticed ; their  return  created  a 
sort  of  small  sensation.  As  they  came  in — Eva 
leaning  on  Captain  Dartwell’s  arm,  her  eyes 
downcast,  her  cheeks  flushed,  her  lips  quiver- 
ing— every  body,  certainly  every  woman,  in  the 
room  mentally  said,  “ He  has  proposed  for  her, 
and  she  has  accepted  him,  of  course.  ” And  sev- 
eral wondered  whether  they  would  be  married  be- 
fore he  went  to  the  Crimea,  and  whether,  if  so, 
she  would  go  there  with  him. 

One  of  her  closest  friends,  Annie  Prestwich, 
contrived  to  get  a seat  beside  Eva  presently,  and 
in  the  lowest  and  softest  of  whispers  asked, 

“ May  I not  congratulate  you,  Eva  dear?” 

Eva  turned  a sad,  wild,  wondering  look  upon 
her,  and  could  make  no  reply’,  aud  Annie  with- 
drew, bewildered. 

That  was  a miserable  night  to  poor  Eva.  She 
tossed  and  turned,  restless  and  hopeless,  in  her 
bed ; and  only  fell  asleep  for  an  hour  or  two  as 
morning  drew  near,  to  awake  with  a start  to  the 
consciousness  that  she  had  played  all  her  love  and 
her  hopes  on  one  stake  deliberately,  and  had  lost. 

Gradually  the  truth  became  known  through 
the  town.  Captain  Dartwell  had  gone,  actual- 
ly gone,  from  the  place,  had  sailed  for  Malta  on 
his  way  to  the  Crimea,  and  had  never  proposed 
— had  evidently  never  meant  to  propose — for  Eva 
Tresilian.  Eva’s  father  and  mother  stormed  a 
good  deal  at  first;  and  the  father,  a stout  old 
boy  of  an  ancient  school,  who  had  seen  many  a 
“meeting”  at  Wormwood  Scrubs  and  Wimble- 
don Common,  and  ether  spots  once  sacred  to  the 
duel,  talked  fiercely  of  pursuing  Dartwell  up  to 
the  very  Russian  lines — and  meant  it  too.  But 
a little  of  calm,  sad  explanation  from  poor  Eva 
herself  dispelled  all  hope  or  thought  of  such  sav- 
age satisfaction.  She  had  not  been  deceived; 
she  had  only  deceived  herself.  Dartwell  had 
never  made  love  to  her — never  spoke  one  word 
of  love  to  her.  In  truth,  the  experienced  dra- 


goon never  meant  to  commit  himself,  and  nev- 
er did.  Let  us  do  him  justice : he  intended  no 
particular  harm.  He  had  beguiled  a time  that 
might  have  been  dull  by  flirting  with  the  pretti- 
est and  brightest  girl  he  could  find.  lie  did 
this  every  where  and  always.  Each  flirtation 
came  to  its  end  in  due  course ; finished  as  a ball 
or  a game  of  billiards  must  finish.  He  supposed 
this  was  quite  understood  on  both  sides,  and  did 
not  imagine  that  the  end  of  the  game  brought  any 
profounder  regrets  to  the  other  player  than  it  did 
to  himself.  Let  it  be  owned,  too,  that  in  this  he 
was  generally  right.  The  regulation  coquette  of 
an  English  garrison  town  has  a heart  which  is 
about  as  susceptible  of  the  keen  and  genuine 
pangs  of  love  as  the  whalebone  of  her  stays. 

But  with  poor  Eva  the  case  was  sadly  differ- 
ent. She  began  to  wither.  Love  and  disap- 
pointment and  shame  and  grief  were  literally 
consuming  her.  She  bitterly  reproached  her- 
self for  her  blindness,  and  for  her  cruelty  to 
poor  Will  Hepworth;  and  her  grief  was  none 
the  less  profound  and  piercing  because  with  ev- 
ery day  she  began  more  and  more  to  understand 
how  factitious,  illusory,  and  unreal  had  been  the 
feeling  which  had  led  her  to  sacrifice  so  much 
for  one  who  could  make  her  no  return.  Foor 
little  romantic,  self-deluding  creature,  she  never 
had  really  loved  Dartwell  at  all,  but  only  an 
eidolon,  a hero  of  her  own  creation.  She  had 
given  up  all,  and  got  nothing  in  exchange.  So 
she  was  pining  visibly,  and  the  doctors  at  last 
said  she  must  be  taken  away,  quite  away,  from 
the  air  and  the  associations  of  the  place  for  a 
long  time ; and  her  parents  took  her  away  ac- 
cordingly. 

Where  all  this  time  was  Will  Hepworth  ? He 
had  left  the  scene  of  his  love  and  his  disappoint- 
ment the  very  day  after  his  parting  with  poor 
Eva,  and  he  was  traveling  resolutely  over  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  determined  that  he  would  never 
return  home  until  he  could  bring  a sound,  healthy 
heart  with  him,  free  of  hopeless  love,  and  cured 
of  disappointment.  Two  years  had  gone  over, 
and  he  was  at  Cairo,  after  long  wandering  by 
the  Nile.  He  had  shunned  English  papers,  for 
the  most  part,  during  his  exile;  but  now,  at  Shep- 
herd’s Hotel,  he  took  up  an  old  number  of  the 
Times,  and  read  of  the  famous  attack,  frustrated 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  Redan,  and  saw  that 
among  the  officers  who  were  killed  there  was  the 
Honorable  Captain  Rupert  Dartwell,  younger  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Strongbow. 

He  laid  down  the  paper,  deeply  moved. 

“Poor  Eva!”  he  thought.  “She  is  a widow 
now.” 

Somebody  had  written  to  him  soon  after  his 
leaving  home  that  Eva  was  just  about  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Dartwell,  and  he  rushed  away  wildly  into 
Hungary,  giving  no  address  and  writing  no  let- 
ters ; and  lie  took  it  for  granted  that  the  mar- 
riage was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  asked  and 
heard  no  more  about  it. 

“ Poor  Eva — poor  dear  girl ! I am  very,  very 
sorry  for  her  loss.  Good  God,  how  I did  love 
that  girl  once !” 

More  wandering,  and  then,  believing  himself 
heart-whole,  he  resolved  to  go  home.  He  passed 
through  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  paused  for  a 
day  or  two  at  dear,  delightful  Interlachen.  And 
lo ! as  he  stood  on  the  lawn  of  one  of  the  great 
hotels  he  saw  Eva  Tresilian,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  pass  by,  leaning  on  her  father’s  arm. 
She  was  very  pale,  but  very  beautiful ; and,  alas 
for  our  heart-whole  friend,  all  the  old  passion 
came  rushing  and  throbbing  within  him  again, 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  still  madly  in  love  with 
her,  and  that  his  long  pilgrimage  had  been  made 
in  vain ! 

Perhaps  he  would  even  now  have  avoided  her, 
though  he  saw  her  in  her  grief.  But  she  saw 
him.  Her  father  had  left  her,  and  entered  the 
hotel,  and  she  looked  round  and  recognized  Will 
Hepworth,  and  came  up  to  him  with  flushing 
face  and  timid,  tearful  eyes;  and  there  were 
greetings,  at  once  affectionate  and  constrained, 
tender  and  embarrassed. 

“I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  in  mourning, 
Eva,”  said  the  young  man — he  would  only  call 
her  Eva — ‘ 1 and  I know  the  cause,  and  indeed, 
indeed,  I grieved  over  it.  ” 

“ Yes,  W ill.  Sh  e was  always  very  fond  of  you.  ’ ’ 

“ She,  Eva?  Who?" 

“Oh,  I thought  you  knew!  My  poor,  dear 
mother.  She  died  at  Nice  six  months  ago.  She 
is  happy  now.  ” And  Eva’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
She  was  not  happy. 

“ I thought,”  stammered  Will,  very  awkward- 
ly— “ I thought  you  were  in  mourning  for  him — 
for  Captain  Dartwell,  of  course.” 

“ Oh  no,  Will.  I had  not  seen  poor  Captain 
Dartwell  for  nearly  two  years.  I am  very  sorry 
for  him.  It  was  a sad  thing  that  he  should  be 
cut  off  so  prematurely.  He  had  much  about  him 
that  was  manly ; but  I never  thought  of  going  into 
mourning  for  him.  I had  my  own  grief  and  loss 
to  occupy  me.” 

“ Your  own  grief  and  loss ! Why,  Eva,  I al- 
ways thought — Good  Heavens!  are  you  not 
married  ?” 

Eva  gave  a sad  smile. 

“No,  Will,  I am  not  married.  Did  you 
really  suppose  I was  married  to  poor  Dartwell  ? 
Indeed  no.  To  do  him  justice,  I must  say  that 
he  never  asked  me.  No,  Will.  I deluded  my- 
self, and  made  a fool  of  myself,  and  I behaved 
very  shamefully  to  you,  and  I was  rightly  punish- 
ed. Poor  Dartwell  never  cared  about  me,  and, 
indeed,  I very  soon  come  to  know  that  I never 
in  my  heart  truly  cared  about  him.  So  let  that 
pass.  I sinned,  and  have  suffered.  And  now 
about  yourself,  Will  ? 1 hope — oh,  indeed  I do-j- 
that  you  are  happy,  rnd  that  you  are  married !” 

Need  I give  Wiii  Hepworth ’s  answer?  If 
there  is  any  reader  alive  so  dull  as  not  to  know 
that  the  story  ended  happily  for  these  two,  and 
how  it  ended,  then  I can  only  say  that  to  such 
dull  ;rfft}ertf  sh^U|'potfC^>ndescend  to  offer  any 
further  explanation. 
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VIOLINS. 

It  has  been  sometimes  id  that  the  merit  of 
® violin  is  not  so  much  in  : . make  as  (1.)  in  the 
age,  and  (2.)  the  quality  of  vibration  produced 
in  he  wood  by  incessant  use.  It  may  be  an- 
swered, first,  that  no  doubt  age  improves  vio- 
lins, but  age  will  never  make  a good  violin  out 
of  a bad  one;  witness  the  host  of  violins  that 
were  made  in  the  time  of  Straduarius  by  makers 
whose  names  are  either  known  as  greatly  infe- 
rior to  his,  or  forgotten  altogether.  Again,  that 
using  a violin  keeps  it  in  good  condition  is  no 
doubt  true ; but,  first,  that  much  using  a bad  one 
will  make  it  good,  or,  secondly,  that  a good  one 
is  not  made  so  except  by  much  use,  are  both  un- 
tenable propositions  ; for,  first,  how  many  bad 
fiddles  are  there  that  have  been  scraped  assidu- 
ously for  ages,  and  are  as  bad  as  can  be ; and, 
secondly — here  is  a remarkable  and  conclusive 
fact — there  was  a perfect  Straduarius  of  1 716  in 
the  collection  of  Count  Cozio  de  Salabue,  which 
until  a few  years  ago  had  never  been  used  at  all. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  M.  Vnillaume,  and, 
on  being  played  not  long  ago  for  the  first  time, 
proved  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  very  finest 
violins  by  the  great  maker.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  his  instruments  which  has  come  down  to  us 
iu  perfect  preservation. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  secret  of  excel- 
lence lies  neither  in  age  nor  use,  but  must  be 
sought  elsewhere. 

The  excellence  of  a violin  depends,  roughly 
speaking,  upon  two  ranges  of  qualities : 1.  The 
thickness,  density,  and  collocation  of  the  various 
woods.  2.  On  the  nature  and  direction  of  the 
curves. 

1.  The  front  of  a violin  is  of  soft  deal,  the 
back  and  sides  are  of  maple.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  a piece  of  wood,  like  a string  in  ten- 
sion, can  be  set  in  vibration,  and  will  then  yield 
a certain  musical  note;  the  pitch  of  that  note 
will  depend  upon  the  length,  thickness,  and  dens- 
ity of  the  wood ; and  that  note  will  be  generated 
bv  a certain  number  of  sound-waves  or  vibrations. 
Now,  when  the  back  or  front  of  a violin  is  covered 
with  fine  sand,  and  struck,  or  otherwise  caused 
to  vibrate,  the  sound  will  arrange  itself  in  certain 
Dnes,  corresponding  to  the  waves  of  sound  which 
generate  the  note  belonging  to  the  back  or  front, 
as  the  case  may  be.  M.  Savart  maintains  that, 
after  testing  a great  many  of  Straduarius’s  violins 
in  this  way,  he  found  that  all  the  finest  gave  the 
tame  note,  but  that  in  no  case  was  the  note  of 
the  front  the  same  as  the  note  of  the  back.  Fur- 
tor  experiment  showed  that  in  the  finest  violins 
there  was  a whole  note  between  the  back  and 
te  front,  and  that  any  departure  from  this  rule 
has  accompanied  with  injury  to  the  tone.  There 
fc  probably  a general  kind  of  truth  at  the  bottom 
»f  these  remarks,  although  some  suspicion  has 
been  thrown  on  the  worth  and  extent  of  M.  Sa- 
Vart’s  experiments  by  some  of  our  experienced 
ftiakers ; however,  the  following  facts,  stated 
'lecessarily  with  considerable  roughness,  may 
be  relied  upon : 

For  the  front  of  the  violin  you  must  choose  a 
rerv  light,  soft,  and  porous  wood — there  is  no- 
thing better  in  this  way  than  common  deal. 
When  dry,  if  you  cut  a section,  and  look  at  it 
through  the  microscope,  you  will  see  it  to  be  full 
of  little  hollow  cells,  once  filled  with  sap ; the 
more  of  such  cells  there  are,  the  more  quickly 
will  the  wood  vibrate  to  sound.  Of  such  wood, 
then,  we  make  the  table  of  harmony,  or  sound- 
board, or  belly  of  our  violin.  But  in  proportion 
to  the  quickness  will  be  the  thinness  and  evanes- 
cence of  the  sound,  and,  if  the  back  vibrated  as 
quickly  as  the  front,  the  sound  would  be  very 
poor.  Accordingly  we  take  maple  wood  for  the 
back.  It  is  a harder  wood,  containing  less  sap, 
and  consequently  fewer  hollow  cells  when  dry. 
It  therefore  vibrates  more  slowly  than  deal ; the 
effect  of  this  is  to  detain  the  waves  of  sound  ra- 
diating from  the  deal,  and  to  mix  them  with 
slower  vibrations  of  the  back  in  the  hollow  of  the 
instrument.  The  ribs  or  sides  of  the  violin, 
which  are  also  made  of  maple,  serve  to  connect 
the  quickly  vibrating  belly  with  the  slowly  vi- 
brating back,  and  hold  them  until  both  throb  to- 
gether with  full  pulsation  and  body  of  sound. 
But  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  a little  bit  of 
stick  called  the  sound-post,  which  is  stuck  up- 
right inside  the  violin,  just  under  the  bridge, 
and  helps  the  front  to  support  the  strain  put  upon 
it  by  the  strings.  This  insignificant  little  post, 
connecting  as  it  does  the  inside  roof  of  the  belly 
directly  with  the  back,  is  so  important  in  helping 
to  communicate  and  mix  the  vibrations  that  the 
French  have  called  it  the  “soul  of  the  violin;” 
indeed,  by  moving  it  only  a hair’s  breadth,  a 
sensible  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  tone  is 
produced,  and  a whole  morning  may  be  some- 
times wasted  in  putting  it  up  and  shifting  it  about 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  best  possible 
advice  to  all  amateurs  is,  when  your  sound-post 
is  up,  leave  it  alone ; but  if  it  is  evidently  in  the 
wrong  place,  don't  attempt  to  alter  it  yourself, 
but  have  it  set  right  by  some  first-rate  violin 
doctor. 

But  we  have  not  quite  done  with  the  vibratory 
qualities  of  the  wood.  Great  skill  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  choice  of  woods.  You  might  cut 
up  a dozen  maple-trees  without  finding  a piece 
of  wood  so  smooth  and  regular  in  grain,  and  of 
such  even  density,  as  some  of  the  Straduarius 
backs ; and  then,  although  deal  is  more  po- 
rous  than  maple,  yet  all  deal  has  not  the  same 
porousness,  nor  is  all  maple  equally  close-grained. 
Consequently,  two  pieces  of  deal  of  equal  dimen- 
sions will  not  give  the  same  note. 

2.  But  we  must  not  forget  to  say  a word  about 
the  curves.  The  general  shape  of  the  violin  has 
been  fixed,  after  years  of  varied  experiment.  It 
is  not  shaped  so  for  convenience  (although  its  last 
most  perfect  shape  happens  to  be  also  the  most 
convenient),  but  because  its  final  shape  is  acous- 
tically proved  to  be  the  best.  The  most  import- 
ant curves  are  the  lpijgitudinal  and.  latitudinal 


lines  of  the  belly  and  the  back.  At  first  viols 
were  made  flat  like  guitars,  then  in  all  sorts  of 
fanciful  curves ; the  older  ones  are  thick  and 
bulgy,  like  pumpkins.  The  curve  gradually  sub- 
sided, until  we  get  the  exquisite  wavy  lines  of 
Straduarius.  That  curve  is  so  graceful  because 
it  is  the  curve  of  nature.  Set  a string  in  vibra- 
tion, and  you  will  get  the  curve  in  the  rise  of  a 
Straduarius  back.  And  I am  told  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  modern  discoveries  that  this  curve 
itself — as  it  were  distilled  from  a vibration — is 
the  only  one  which  is  found  perfectly  to  conduct 
the  vibratory  waves  of  sound. 

But  the  sides  or  ribs  also  call  for  special  no- 
tice. The  height  of  these  determines,  of  course, 
the  air-bearing  capacity  of  the  instrument.  It 
is  found  by  experiment  that  all  the  best  violins 
coutain  about  the  same  amount  of  air,  and  that 
a certain  fixed  relation  between  their  air-bearing 
capacity  and  the  thickness  of  the  wood  is  always 
adhered  to.  And  any  departure  from  this  rule 
is  fouud  to  injure  the  intensity  of  the  sound.  If 
there  is  too  much  air  the  deep  tones  are  dull  and 
feeble,  the  high  notes  thin  and  screamy ; if  too 
little  air,  the  deep  tones  are  harsh,  and  the  first 
string  loses  its  brilliancy. 

Again,  if  the  sounding-board  is  too  thin,  the 
sonority  will  be  poor  and  weak ; if  too  thick,  the 
vibrations  will  be  slow  and  stiff,  or,  as  violin- 
players  say,  the  instrument  will  not  “speak.” 
Arch  the  sounding-board  too  much,  or  make  it 
too  flat,  in  either  case  the  equilibrium  of  the  mass 
of  air  will  be  disturbed,  and  the  sound  will  be 
muffled  and  nasal. 

The  shape  and  proportions  of  the  two  f f's 
can  not  safely  be  departed  from ; no  more  can 
the  model  and  the  various  incisions  of  the  bridge. 
Immense  numbers  of  holes,  of  all  shapes  aud 
sizes,  were  tried,  and  also  every  possible  descrip- 
tion of  bridge,  before  Straduarius  fixed  the  pat- 
tern, which  no  good  violin-maker  has  since  ven- 
tured to  alter  or  modify  in  the  least  degree. 


THE  PLEBISCITE  IN  ROME. 

The  capture  of  Rome  by  the  royal  Italian 
army,  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  was  follow- 
ed, on  the  2d  of  October,  by  the  Plebiscite,  or 
universal  voting  of  the  population,  upon  the 
question  of  their  political  union  with  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  This  took  place  simultaneously  in 
all  the  municipal  districts  of  the  capital  city,  and 
in  each  of  the  five  provinces — forming  a territory 
about  a hundred  miles  long  and  thirty  miles  wide, 
but  containing  not  more  than  600,000  souls.  It 
was  arranged  by  the  corporate  authorities  of  the 
city  districts,  invited  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment to  execute  the  decree  for  taking  this  vote, 
that  the  people  of  Rpme  should  be  requested  to 
assemble  under  the  banners  of  the  different  guilds 
or  trade-unions — as  the  lawyers,  the  physicians, 
the  sculptors  and  painters,  the  musicians,  the 
jewelers,  the  cabinet-makers,  the  printers,  the 
hatters,  and  the  shoemakers — accompanied  by  the 
Italian  flag ; and  that  they  should  march  round 
to  visit  each  district  voting-place,  where  a tent 
was  erected,  with  the  national  standard  above  it, 
and  an  urn  was  provided  to  deposit  the  voting- 
tickets.  Only  the  11th  district,  being  the  Leo- 
nine City,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which 
contains  the  Vatican,  St.  Peter’s,  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  was 
not  allowed  a voting-place  of  its  own,  because 
the  Italian  government  had  intended,  if  the  Pope 
would  come  to  terms,  that  this  district  should 
remain  under  Papal  sovereignty,  and  not  be  an- 
nexed to  the  Italian  kingdom.  But  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Leonine  City,  not  belonging  to 
the  Papal  household  or  to  the  Cathedral  and  oth- 
er ecclesiastical  institutions  there,  demanded  of 
the  provisional  government  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  come  out  and  register  their  votes  in 
another  part  of  Rome.  It  was  therefore  agreed 
that  any  of  these  might  exercise  his  right  of  suf- 
frage at  any  of  the  district  voting-places ; but 
they  also,  with  the  assistance  of  a political  club 
called  the  Circolo  Romano,  established  for  them- 
selves a special  booth  just  opposite  the  Ponte  St. 
Angelo,  with  a glass  urn  to  contain  their  voting- 
tickets,  which  could  be  plainly  read  as  they  were 
put  in.  Every  ticket  bore  the  answer  of  the 
voter,  “Yes"  or  “No,”  to  the  following  propo- 
sal: “ We  will  our  union  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
under  the  monarchical,  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  King  Victor  Emanuel  II.  and  his  suc- 
cessors,” headed  with  the  figure  of  the  she-wolf, 
the  ancient  emblem  of  Rome,  and  with  the  initial 
letters,  S.P.Q.R.,  which  have,  during  many  his- 
torical centuries,  been  understood  to  mean  “ Se- 
natus  Populusque  Romani.”  The  citizens  not 
belonging  to  the  guild  of  any  trade  or  profession 
came  singly  to  vote,  between  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  noon.  Every  voter  was  presented 
by  the  officials  at  the  voting-place  with  two  tick- 
ets, one  affirmative,  the  other  negative,  of  the 
question  to  be  decided,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
put  which  he  pleased  into  the  urn.  The  result 
was  that  more  than  42,000  of  the  adult  male 
population  of  the  city  voted  for  the  union  with 
the  Italian  kingdom,  and  more  than  160,000  in 
the  provinces,  while  only  some  hundreds  actual- 
ly recorded  their  votes  against  it,  as  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  disapproved  it  abstained 
from  voting. 

The  business  of  voting  in  the  city  was  conclud- 
ed, and  the  closed  urns,  each  carried  on  a cush- 
ion by  the  official  notary  who  had  counted  the 
tickets,  were  borne  in  procession  to  the  Capitol, 
upon  which  classical  hillock  stands  the  Palace 
of  the  Senators  and  Civic  Conservators,  now 
occupied  by  the  provisional  government.  This 
building,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page 
765,  is  flanked  to  the  right  and  left  by  the  two 
Capitoline  museums  of  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
the  latter  of  which  contains  the  “ Dying  Gladi- 
ator” and  other  famous  works  of  art.  In  the 
centre  ot  the  Piazza  before  the  palace  stands  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius 


Antoninus,  the  wise  and  good  emperor  and  moral 
philosopher ; while  the  two  groups  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  each  man  holding  a horse,  guard  the 
summit  of  a broad  flight  of  low  stone  steps,  as- 
cending the  hill  from  the  level  of  the  modern 
city.  The  scene  here,  at  half  past  six  in  the 
evening,  was  superb.  The  buildings  on  the 
Capitol  were  adorned  both  with  the  gorgeous 
crimson  and  gold  banners  of  the  old  Roman  Sen- 
ate, and  with  the  Italian  tricolor,  red,  white, 
and  green  ; the  Piazza  and  its  steps  were  brightly 
illuminated  by  standard  oil-burners  ranged  along 
each  side,  and  evergreen  plants  and  garlands  of 
foliage  completed  its  decoration.  The  procession 
from  each  district  of  the  city  was  headed  by  four 
torch-bearers  and  a band  "of  music,  with  the 
standard  of  the  Rione,  escorted  by  the  Vigili,  or 
firemen,  who  were  attired,  like  French  pompiers, 
in  semi-military  uniform  and  burnished  helmets ; 
and  the  urns  were  guarded  by  men  in  a curious 
antiquated  livery,  that  of  the  Senators’  pages, 
red  and  yellow  jerkins,  breeches,  and  mantles, 
with  velvet  hats.  The  banners  of  the  trade  cor- 
porations, and  the  holiday  dresses  of  the  specta- 
tors, who  thronged  all  the  accessible  space,  en- 
hanced the  gay  and  festive  aspect  of  the  scene. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Many  months  ago  sundry  sensational  advertisements 
announced  that  various  merchants  and  dealers  in  our 
good  city  had  “ resumed  specie  payment,”  and  that 
people  who  favored  them  with  patronage  should  receive 
“ change”  in  genuine  silver.  Walking  up  and  down 
Broadway  in  those  days  a sharp-eyed  individual  might 
have  discovered  more  than  one  big  basket  full  of  coin, 
rigorously  guarded  from  the  light-fingered.  Sharp- 
eyed,  we  say— for  much  of  the  coin  bore  any  thing  but 
a brilliant  appearance,  being  bent,  battered,  and  be- 
grimed. It  looked,  in  short,  as  if  it  had  been  “ through 
the  wars.”  But  it  was  silver,  and  silver  was  a rarity 
then,  and,  notwithstanding  those  basketfuls,  still  con- 
tinues to  be  very  much  a rarity  to  common  peopla 
We  find  our  fractional  currency  an  excellent  substi- 
tute, aud  have  faith  to  believe  there  are  piles  of  silver 
stowed  away— aomewhere.  If  this  hidden  treasure  ever 
sees  the  light,  it  must  be  dim  with  age.  But  Nature 
keeps  stored  up  a good  supply  of  this  precious  metal, 
which,  coined  and  burnished,  will  come  into  timely 
circulation.  On  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in 
the  British  Possessions,  an  island  of  silver  has  been 
recently  discovered.  The  island  is  small,  about  one 
hundred  feet  by  forty,  and  the  most  of  it  is  submerged 
at  high-water.  The  company  who  own  the  ground 
made  it  their  first  business  to  construct  such  works 
about  the  island  as  to  render  the  interior  nearly  water- 
tight, and  the  use  of  two  siphon  pumps  keeps  it  en- 
tirely clear  of  water.  Then  they  commenced  opening 
the  vein,  and  now  have  exposed  seventy  feet  in  length, 
and  find  it  to  be  a true  fissure  vein,  with  perpendicular 
walls,  the  vein  of  silver  matrix  being  calcareous  spar, 
with  some  little  quartz  intermixed.  The  vein  is  eight 
feet  wide,  and  eye-witnesses  state  that  for  one-quarter 
of  this  width  it  will  average  seventy  per  cent,  of  pure 
silver.  On  the  first  trial  after  the  water  was  expelled 
six  men  took  out  136,000  worth  of  silver  in  four  days ; 
and,  up  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  working  has  been  con- 
tinued at  about  this  rate.  Already  123  barrels  of  native 
silver,  estimated  to  be  worth  $75,000  to  $100,000,  have 
been  shipped.  Other  rich  mines  of  silver  are  reported 
to  have  been  found  on  the  north  shore  of  the  main 
land,  in  the  range  of  the  silver  island. 

Some  calculating  Englishman  has  made  a computa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  if  every  individual  in  Paris  should 
take  a mouthful  of  food  less  every  day  than  he  would 
in  time  of  plenty  (supposing  that  mouthful  to  be 
about  an  ounce),  the  saving  would  amount  to  1,875,000 
pounds,  or  6697  sacks  of  280  pounds  daily,  46,879  sacks 
weekly,  and  in  the  course  of  one  year,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible the  siege  could  last  so  long,  the  consumption 
would  be  reduced  by  2,437,808  sacks  of  280  pounds 
each. 

The  announcement  of  the  betrothal  of  the  Princess 
Louisa  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome  has  excited  unusual 
interest,  both  on  account  of  the  personal  popularity 
of  the  Princess  in  England,  and  the  somewhat  roman- 
tic circumstance  of  a “princess  of  the  blood”  form- 
ing a matrimonial  alliance  with  a commoner.  Princes 
have  frequently  broken  through  the  law  of  birth,  but 
marriages  between  princesses  and  subjects  have  oc- 
curred but  in  few  instances,  and  always  undor  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  Marquis  of  Lome,  though  a sub- 
ject, is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  realm,  being  heir  to 
a ducal  peerage,  and  by  right  of  descent  a Scottish 
chieftain  of  the  first  rank.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and  derives  his  title  from  that  district 
of  Argyleshire  commonly  known  as  Lome.  He  early 
appeared  among  noble  authors,  having  published  a 
book  entitled  “ A Trip  to  the  Tropics and  he  has 
subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  Parliament  by  a 
conscientious  independence  which  has  at  least  once 
led  him  to  vote  against  the  ministry  of  which  his  father 
is  an  eminent  member. 

Over  two  hundred  Papal  Zouaves  recently  arrived 
at  this  port  on  their  way  to  their  homes  in  Canada. 
About  twelve  months  ago  eight  hundred  of  these  men 
left  Canada,  and  sailed  for  Europe,  with  the  express 
intention  of  aiding  the  Pope  in  maintaining  his  au- 
thority over  the  Italian  provinces.  When  Rome  ca- 
pitulated they  were  made  prisoners,  but  were  ultimate- 
ly paroled,  and  transferred  by  the  Italian  government 
to  England,  whence  their  passage  was  paid  by  Ca- 
nadian friends  to  this  country. 

From  the  census  it  appears  that  there  are  in  San 
Francisco  11,817  Chinese,  of  whom  2040  are  females, 
and  1148  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  own 
but  little  real  or  personal  property. 

Tennyson  will  shortly  appear  before  the  public  again 
in  a series  of  twelve  brief  poems  connected  by  a love 
story,  and  illustrated  both  by  the  pencil  and  by  music. 
Mr.  Arthur  Hughes  will  give  the  artistic  illustrations 
of  the  new  work,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  will  set  to 
music  these  latest  utterances  of  the  poet-laureate. 

The  sad  story  of  the  loss  of  three  travelers  and  eight 
guides  and  porters  on  Mont  Blanc  last  September  is 
familiar  to  our  readers.  It  will  be  remembered,  also, 
that  several  vain  attempts  were  made  to  recover  the 
bodies.  Late  accounts  give  a description  of  the  con- 
tinued search,  and  the  finding  of  the  remains  of  some 
of  the  lost.  At  Chamouni  telescopes  were  constantly 
used ; and  about  ten  days  after  the  unfortunate  travel- 
ers had  made  the  ascent  some  black  spots  were  dis- 


cerned between  Lcs  Petits  Mulets  and  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc.  About  fifty  persons  commenced  search- 
ing, and  several  bodies  were  found.  Among  which 
were  those  of  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Corkeudale,  of  Scotland,  and 
Dr.  Beane,  of  Baltimore.  Both  were  found  in  a sitting 
posture.  A letter  written  by  Dr.  Beane,  bearing  sev- 
eral dates,  reveals  the  fact  that  they  were  conscious  of 
their  situation.  The  last  date  was  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  when  he  wrote : “ We  have  been  on  Mont 
Blanc  for  two  days  in  a terrible  snow-storm.  We  are 
lost.  We  are  in  a grotto  dug  in  the  snow,  at  a height 
of  15,000  feet.  I have  no  hope  of  descending.  We  have 
no  provisions.  My  feet  are  already  frozen,  and  I am 
already  exhausted.  I have  only  strength  to  w'rite  these 
words.  I die  believing  in  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  sweet 
thought  of  my  family,  my  friendships,  and  all  I hope 
that  we  shall  meet  in  heaven.”  The  letter  contained 
directions  relative  to  his  private  affairs,  and  closed  ab- 
ruptly, as  if  his  strength  suddenly  failed. 

An  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  trip  of 
General  Burnside  and  his  aid,  Mr.  Forbes,  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Paris,  is  given  by  an  American  lady,  lately 
residing  in  the  French  capital,  and  from  it  w’e  make  a 
brief  extract : 

“ They  were  blindfolded  when  the  moment  came  for 
leaving,  and  accompanied  by  an  officer  waving  a white 
flag,  while  on  one  side  of  them  rode  a trumpeter,  blow- 
ing lustily  from  time  to  time.  In  this  way  they  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Longchamps  (about  five  miles  from 
Paris),  where  they  were  stopped  rather  unpleasantly, 
eight  shots  being  fired  at  them  in  rapid  succession ! 
Their  trumpeter  sounded  his  trumpet,  and  their  officer 
waved  his  flag.  Mr.  Forbes,  who  has  seen  all  sorts  of 
things,  ‘from  China  to  Peru,’  as  the  poet  says,  declares 
that  the  next  fifteen  minutes  were  very  solemn,  as 
they  waited  in  the  deathlike  stillness  for  the  answer- 
ing trumpet.  At  last  it  sounded,  and  then  the  French 
came  out  from  their  intrenchments,  and  escorted  them 
into  Paris.” 

The  Pope  has  put  forth  a protest,  in  which  he  com- 
plains chiefly  that,  as  he  has  no  longer  control  over  the 
post-office,  since  the  Italian  government  can  not  be 
trusted  to  convey  his  letters,  he  is  “ wholly  destitute 
of  the  means  of  communicating”  with  his  children 
which  “ the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  common 
father  of  the  faithful”  ought  to  possess. 

A Japanese  official,  who  had  received  an  English  ed- 
ucation, sent  the  following  unique  acknowledgment  of 
a present  of  a photograph  of  an  American  steamer, 
which  was  accompanied  with  an  invitation  to  dine  on 
board  of  her : 

“ Sado  6th  A ugust  1870 

“ My  dear  Sir,— I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
present  very  beutifull  a photograph  of  your  ship  this 
morning  to  me,  and  I should  have  any  longer  to  keep 
and  dlignt  myself  for  rare  and  costly. 

“ I accept  for  your  kindly  invitation  at  1 o’clock  to- 
morrow to  your  steamer  and  then  my  officers  are  pleas- 
ant to  see  yon  as  well  as  my  happiness. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord, 

“Kato  Dais  an  zl” 

Brooklyn  is  ahead  of  New  York  in  some  things.  A 
novel  plan  of  warming  the  street-cars  on  some  of  the 
Brooklyn  lines  has  been  introduced.  A small  cylinder 
stove  is  used,  so  protected  as  to  prevent  the  clothing 
of  passengers  coming  in  contact  with  it. 

The  Jesuits  are  said  to  have  nearly  all  left  Rome, 
mostly  in  citizens’  clothes,  and  so  privately  that  the 
time  of  their  departure  was  scarcely  known.  Before 
the  edict  was  passed  prohibiting  religious  societies 
from  selling  their  property  they  disposed  of  most  of 
theirs,  on  condition  that  they  can  repurchase  it  at  any 
future  time  at  the  same  price  paid  for  it 

Bismarck  lately  received  a letter  marked  “private." 
It  was  opened  by  his  confidential  clerk,  who  had  read 
only  a few’  lines  when  he  was  seized  with  violent  pains 
in  the  head,  and  fell  back  in  a swoon.  Another  clerk 
picked  it  up,  and  felt  the  same  symptoms.  After  a lit- 
tle while  they  recovered,  and  carried  the  document  to 
a chemist,  who  soon  ascertained  that  the  letter  had 
been  poisoned  with  veratrine,  a subtle  and  dangerous 
substance,  the  odor  of  which  mounts  into  the  brain, 
and  is  very  liable  to  produce  death  or  insanity. 

The  nurse  of  the  youngest  child  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia  was  a French  girl.  She  had  a brother  in  the 
army,  who  fell  at  Weissenburg.  Intent  on  revenging 
her  brother’s  death,  she  dropped  the  innocent  child 
over  a balustrade ; and  had  not  its  clothing  caught  in 
a metal  ornament  it  would  have  been  dashed  to  death 
on  the  marble  floor  below.  It  was  afterward  discov- 
ered that  she  had  frequently  threatened  to  take  re- 
venge on  the  Prussians. 

Two  Americans  are  stated  to  have  been  in  Metz  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  siege  — Charles  M.  Eustice,  of 
Boston,  and  Dr.  Boylan,  of  New  Haven.  The  latter 
belonged  to  the  American  Ambulance  Corps.  Accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  Metz  seems  to  have  been  abund- 
antly provisioned  for  some  months. 

Pea-nuts  are  a staple  production  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States.  Who  would  think  that  during  1869 
235,000  bushels  of  these  nuts  were  received  in  New 
York  city  alone  ? Virginia  will  send  to  market  this 
year  400,000  bushels,  Tennessee  300,000,  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  from  150,000  to  200,000  bushels.  The 
crop  is  profitable  and  easily  raised,  and  the  yield  in 
poor  soil  ranges  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty bushels  to  the  acre.  Formerly  all  that  were  used 
in  the  North  and  West  were  imported,  the  South  gen- 
erally raising  enough  for  its  own  use  alone ; but  now 
every  freedman  who  can  procure  a piece  of  land  puts 
in  a crop  of  these  nuts,  and  farmers,  having  found 
them  profitable,  are  raising  them  on  a large  scale.  In 
this  country  we  use  them  only  as  a luxury,  but  both 
in  France  and  Germany  they  are  valued  for  the  oil 
which  they  contain,  which,  after  being  expressed,  is 
used  for  adulterating  olive-oil,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  salad  dressing. 

Population  is  not  decreasing  every  where.  A few 
weeks  ago  a man  sixty-four  years  old  passed  through 
Nevada  City  looking  for  a location  in  which  to  settle. 
He  had  with  him  ninety-four  children,  grandchildren, 
and  great-grandchildren.  Ho  stated  that  his  brothel 
was  soon  coming  with  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren.  A 
woman,  who  was  sitting  in  a wagon  belonging  to  the 
migratory  party,  being  asked  how  many  children  she 
had,  looked  around  as  if  counting  the  flock  about  her, 
and  answered,  “ I had  .u  teen  when  I started,  and  I 
guess  they  ars*  *11  here.” 

An  Alsatiui.  lady  has  publicly  expressed  her  ability 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  50,000  Amazons.  She  and 
her  two  aids-de-camp  declare  that  they  understand 
how  to  handle  a Chassepot,  and  their  motto  will  be 
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THE  NOISE  OF  A SHELL. 

Correspondents  and  artists  who  accompany 
armies  to  the  field  run  full  as  many  risks  as  those 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  fighting.  Their  vo- 
cation compels  them  to  seek  the  front  in  order  to 
observe  and  record,  with  pen  and  pencil,  the  most 
stirring  incidents  of  the  day.  The  engraving  on 
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ing  up  and  carrying  off  for  kindling  the  branches 
of  trees  the  French  had  felled  and  thrown  across 
the  road  ; boys  climbing  for  sweet  chestnuts, 
which,  they  told  me,  now  formed  a considerable 
portion  of  the  peasant  diet ; and  several  loafers. 
I came  to  a picket,  whose  officer  in  command 
sent  me  with  a soldier  to  his  colonel  in  the  cha- 
teau. We  passed  over  a fosse  defending  a semi- 
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piggledv  into  the  wicker-work.  Over  one  domi- 
cile the"  Sunday  hat  of  the  Prince,  terribly  crush- 
ed, and  decorated  with  a peacock’s  feather,  hung 
triumphant ; and  the  hut  was  further  decorated 
with  a sign -board,  on  which  the  soldiers  had 
drawn  an  elephant,  and  written  4 The  Elephant 
Tavern.'  Over  another  hut  stood  a stuffed  black 
swan,  and  this,  of  course,  was  the  4 Black  Swan 


ouac  debris ; but  one  could  still  tell  that  it  had 
been  a garden  from  the  little  oases  of  flower- 
beds which  still  dotted  the  desert.  In  the  dis- 
tance lay  Paris,  with  its  enceinte  and  engirdling 
forts,  of  which  latter  we  are  within  range,  as  I 
found  before  long ; for,  returning  to  the  Black 
Swan  Inn,  I sat  down  and  began  to  make  a 
sketch,  the  soldiers  gathering  round  me,  and  I 


this  page  illustrates  an  artist's  visit  to  the  Cha-  circular  earth  - work  which  the  Germans  had 

teau  Meudon,  where  in  happier  times  Prince  Na-  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  chateau.  Inside  of 

polf.ox  had  collected  those  treasures  of  art  for  the  intrenchment  the  soldiers  had  built  them- 

which  he  exhibited  a keen  zest  in  his  younger  selves  a wonderful  labyrinth  of  little  hovels  from 

days.  We  give  the  story  in  the  artist’s  own  gabions  made  in  the  adjoining  woods.  These 

words : were  adorned  most  fantastically  with  the  spoils 

“ I started  on  foot  for  the  Chhteau  of  Meudon,  of  the  chateau.  Magnificent  chairs  with  velvet 
at  present  held  as  nriJritfsifln-Autpoit.  My  way  cushions,  and  tables  in  white  and  gold,  stood 
lav  through  a wood.L'T  pwAW  Wd'wWifen  break-  about.  Gilded  ornaments  were  stuck  higgledv- 
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Inn.'  I passed  into  the  chateau,  over  which  an 
officer  conducted  me,  and  allowed  me  to  peep 
through  the  windows  that  faced  Paris  and  Fort 
Issy,  which  were  all  closely  shut  for  fear  of  at- 
tracting the  French  fire.  A shell  had  fallen  just 
outside  this  morning  at  eight  o’clock. 

“ In  the  fore-ground  was  the  Prince’s  garden, 
cut  now  right  neross  by  a deep  trench,  its  paths 
and  lawn  strewn  with  boards,  barrows,  and  biv-  | 

UN1VE 


was  working  away  when  we  heard  a bang,  a hiss- 
ing sound  overhead,  and  another  bang  close  out- 
side the  earth-work.  We  all  ran  for  the  fascine 
huts,  and  when  the  alarm  was  over  I returned 
to  my  sketching.  Another  bang ; away  we  ran 
again.  The  shell  burst  this  time  a little  short 
of  us.  Then  we  laughed,  and  I went  back  to 
work,  .The  next  shell  would  probably  fall  right 
in  t Q lihGJlllefblf  bCtfWampment.  The  direc- 
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THE  DEFENSE  OF  PARIS— THE  BRU)GES  OF  ASNIERES  AND  CLICHY,  ACROSS  THE  SEINE,  DESTROYED. 


tiun  of  the  others  had  been  excellent,  and  the 
Frencli  had  only  to  hit  the  golden  mean  in  dis- 
tance to  hit  us  also,  in  which  case  our  fascine 
huts  would  have  been  but  of  little  service  to  us. 
They  did  not  hit  it,  however,  though  they  fired 
several  times,  and  each  time  we  ran  away  to 
shelter  ourselves  under  the  huts.  ” 


bor  and  millions  of  capital  have  been  expended, 
were  blown  up  or  otherwise  destroyed  in  the  at- 
tempt to  retard  the  Prussian  advance.  The  en- 
graving on  this  page  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  work 
was  done.  Had  it  been  effectual  in  any  degree 
the  destruction  would  have  been  less  to  be  re- 


gretted; but  the  Prussian  commanders  assert 
that  their  march  was  not  delayed  more  than  two 
or  three  hours  by  the  obstacles  thus  placed  in 
their  way.  Their  engineers,  supplied  with  every 
facility  for  construction,  replaced  the  bridges, 
cleared  away  obstructions,  and  rebuilt  the  rail- 
roads, almost  as  fast  as  they  were  destroyed. 


SEINE  BRIDGES  DESTROYED. 

The  defense  of  Paris  has  rendered  necessary 
the  destruction  of  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
expensive  monuments  of  engineering  skill  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city.  Bridges,  railway  viaducts, 
roads,  and  embankments,  on  which  years  of  la- 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE  ON  THE  WAR. 

The  Weimar  Gazette  publishes  a few  extracts 
from  a letter  written  bv  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle, 
with  reference  to  the  was  a which  he  says : 

“Yonr  anxieties  about  the  war  must  have 
been  of  short  duration ; in  fact,  they  must,  after 
the  first  few  days’  practical  experience,  have  been 
changed  into  bright  hope,  into  a hope  increasing 
in  rapid  geometrical  progression  till  it  obtained 
its  present  dimensions.  So  far  as  my  reading 
goes  there  never  was  such  a war,  never  such  a 
collapse  of  shameless  human  vanity,  of  menacing, 
long-continued  arrogance,  into  contemptible  no- 
thingness. Blow  has  followed  blow  as  if  from 
the  hammer  of  Thor,  till  it  lies  like  a shapeless 
heap  of  rains,  whining  to  itself,  * In  the  name  of 
all  the  gods  and  all  the  devils,  what  is  to  become 

of  us?’ All  Germany  may  now  look  forward 

to  happier  days  in  a political  sense  than  it  has 
seen  since  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  left  it.  My 
individual  satisfaction  in  all  this  is  great,  and  all 
England,  I can  say  all  the  intelligent  in  England, 
heartily  wish  good  fortune  to  brave  old  Germany 
in  what  it  has  accomplished — a real  transforma- 
tion into  one  nation,  no  longer  the  chaotic  jum- 
ble which  invited  the  intrusion  of  every  ill-dis- 
posed neighbor,  especially  of  that  ill-disposed 
France  which  has  inflicted  on  it  such  intermina- 
ble mischief  during  the  last  four  hundred  years 
— wars  heaped  upon  wars  without  real  cause, 
except  insatiable  French  ambition.  All  that, 
through  God’s  grace,  is  now  at  an  end.  I have, 
in  my  time,  seen  nothing  in  Europe  which  has 
so  much  delighted  me.  ‘A  brave  people,’  as 
your  Goethe  calls  them,  and,  ns  I believe,  a peace- 
ful and  a virtuous  one.  I only  hope  that  Heav- 
en will  send  them  the  wisdom,  patience,  and  pi- 
ous discretion  to  turn  to  a right  use  all  that  has 
been  achieved.” 


See  what  $5  will  do! 

BOOKS  OP  THE 

GREAT  PREMIUM  LAND  SALE 

opened  at 

177  Broadway,  on  Monday,  Nov.  14th. 


PLANTATIONS,  FARMS,  VILLA  SITES, 
HOMESTEADS,  ORCHARDS, 
VINEYARDS,  &c. 

Healthy  and  Delightful  Climate. 

COUNTRY 

HOMES,  HEALTH,  & HAPPINESS 

WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL  I 

A Premium  to  every  Shareholder.  Seud  for  par- 
ticulars. Address 

PREMIUM  LAND  SALE  OFFICE, 

P.  O.  Box  1439.  177  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


BOOSEY’S  STANDARD  OPERAS  lor 

VOICE  AND  PIANO-FORTE.  Ediled  by  Ar- 
thur Sullivau.  The  complete  series,  unabridged,  with 
Italian  aud  English  words.  Price  One  Dollar  each. 
The  Operas  will  be  printed  from  new  type  on  the  finest 
paper,  large  8vo,  in  volumes  containing  200  to  270  pages 
each.  They  will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  in 
the  following  order : 

Nov.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now  ready). 

“ 15.  FIDELIO,  with  the  four  Overtures. 

Dec.  1.  II.  BARBIERE. 

“ 15.  LA  SONNAMBULA. 

Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

“ 15.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Jubscribers’  names  will  be  received  by  all  Mnsic- 
sellers  and  Booksellers  in  the  States,  or  by  the  Pub- 
lishers, BOOSEY  & CO.,  4 Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Notice  and  read  the  Organ  advertisement  of 
the  Messrs.  Smith,  on  last  page  of  this  paper. — 

[Cbm.]  _____ 


FAUTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

“ I HAVE  used  a Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing 
Machine  for  years,  and  it  has  never  been  a day 
out  of  repairs ; have  sewed  the  finest  cambric 
and  the  heaviest  overcoating;  have  used  one 
needle  over  three  years,  and  indeed  never  broke 
but  one  out  of  the  original  dozen  that  I got  with 
the  machine,  and  that  was  my  fault.  “ Wheeler 
& Wilson”  are  our  politics  for  the  ladies.” — 
Sarah  E.  Emswiler,  Peru,  Ind. 


To  cure  a Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat,  use 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. — [Com.] 


LOW  PRICES— NO  RISK-FULL  GUARANTEE. 

Foit  Price-List  of  Genuine  Waltham  Watches, 
which  can  be  sent  by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, write  to  Howard  & Co.,  785  Broadway,  New  York, 
stating  yon  saw  this  in  Harper's  Weekly [Com.] 


CARTWR/GHT  & WARNER’S 

PATENT  MERINO 
UNDER-VESTS, 
DRAWERS, 

AND 

HOSIERY. 

A LARGE  VARIETY  OF  NEW  GOODS, 

AT 

EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Union  Adams  & Co., 

No.  637  Broadway. 


Wide-Awake  Youth’s  Paper. — For  judi- 
cious editing,  select  and  popular  contributors, 
and  sprightly,  entertaining  reading,  the  Youth's 
Companion,  of  Boston,  has  no  superior  among 
the  youths’  publications. — [Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TIN. 

| P Lead  water,  and  costs  but  little  more 
LINED  I than  Lead  Pipe.  It  is  stronger,  more  dura- 
I ble,  as  flexible,  and  as  easily  soldered.  Cir- 
LEAD  culars  and  sample  of  pipe  sent  by  mail  free. 

Address  THE  COLWELLS,  SHAW,  & 
PIPE  | WILLARD  MFG.  CO.,  213  Centre  St.,  ±Y. 


BLEES’ 

Noiseless, 

Link-Motion, 

Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
of 
of 
ra- 

examine ; 
agencies  and 
apply  at 
623  BROADWAY, 
New  York. 


$55  Sewing  Machines  for  $1. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 


By  paying  $1  00  cash  and  sending  a small  club  of 
subscribers  to  that  first-class  popular  family  maga- 
zine, THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  you  can 
receive  a new  GROVER  & BAKER  FAMILY  SEW- 
ING MACHINE,  price  $55  00.  Inclose  stamp  for  par- 
ticulars, or  16  cents  for  specimen  number,  with  com- 
plete list  of  most  libera]  premiums.  Address 

S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

TO  THE  LADIES 


Great  Saving  lo  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is, 
send  for  Price-List,  and  a Club  form  will  accompany 
it,  with  full  directions,  making  a large  saving  to  con- 
sumers and  remunerative  to  Club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


. - WHO  DESIRE  TO  USE  THE 

BEST  SIX- CORD 

Spool  Cotton, 

FOR 

Hand  or  Machine 

SEWING, 


BUY 


CLARK’S 

and  you  will  find  it 


O.3.T., 


SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER. 

$10  made  from  50c. ! 

Something  urgently  needed  by  every  body.  Call 
and  examine,  or  12  Samples  sent  (postage  paid)  for 
Fifty  Cents  that  retail  easily  for  Ten  Dollars. 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  181  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 

V'lMmD  -now  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
\ I AlrjbilK.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circular,  address 
F.  L SAGE,  Vinfanp'MiiicT^OroiJrwell,  Conn. 


5.— Genuine  Oroide-Gold  Watches.  Ad- 
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SELF- LIGHTING 
KEROSENE  LAMPS. 

Electricity  utilized.  No  more  need  of  Match-  L 
es.  Every  kind  of  Kerosene  Lamp  now  in  use  I 
may  be  instantaneously  lighted  without  the  ap- 1 
plication  of  Fire  or  removing  the  glass  chim-  r 

ney,  by  ap-,  J ‘ " 

In  use’  by  I 
citizens,  i 
postpaid,  i 
Circulars  I 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac..  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


is™  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  . 

SAPOLIO, 


For  General 

Household  purposes 

i AND  CHEAPER  THAN  SOAP. 


II.  I.  STEWART  & £0. 

are  opening 

A MOST  MAGNIFICENT  ASSORTMENT 
of 

REAL  LACE  GOODS, 

consisting  of 

POINT  LACE  COLLARS,  SETS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS,  BARBES,  COIFFURES, 
CAPES,  PELERINES,  JACKETS,  AND  SHAWLS. 
Also, 

A SUPERB  LINE 
of 

REAL  BLACK  THREAD  LACE  SHAWLS, 


1871. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe. 

HIRPEBTTERiODICILS 


FOR  1871. 


JACKETS,  AND  CAPEa 
BLACK  THREAD,  BLACK  GUIPURE,  POINT 
GAZE,  POINT  APPLIQUE,  AND 
VALENCIENNES  TRIMMING  LACES, 
forming  the 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT 
ever  offered 
in  this  country. 

These  Goods,  having  been  purchased  at  panic  prices 
in  Europe,  will  be  offered,  in  many  instances, 

FIFTY  PER  CENT.  BELOW  FORMER  COST. 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NINTH  AND 
TENTH  STREETS. 


The  great  design  of  Harper's  is  to  give  correct  in« 
formation  and  rational  amusement  to  the  great  masses 
of  the  people.  There  is  no  monthly  Magazine  an  in- 
telligent reading  family  can  less  afford  to  be  without. 
Many  Magazines  are  accumulated.  Harper's  is  edited. 
There  is  not  a Magazine  that  is  printed  which  shows 
more  intelligent  pains  expended  on  its  articles  and 
mechanical  execution.  There  is  not  a cheaper  Mag- 
azine published.  There  is  not,  confessedly,  a more 
popular  Magazine  in  the  world.— .Veto  England  Home- 
stead. 

At  once  the  most  popular  and,  in  its  scheme,  the 
most  original  of  our  Magazines.  * * * All  the  periodi- 
cals which  the  Harpers  publish  are  almost  ideally 
well  edited.— Nation. 


THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

BEAUTIFUL  BUILDING  LOTS, 

FROM  $60  UPWARD, 

PAYABLE  $10  MONTHLY, 

in 

LINDEN  PARK,  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y., 
Only  40  Minutes  from  New  York  City. 

The  Linden  Park  Lot  Association  offer  to  the  pub- 
lic, at  private  sale, 

300  SPLENDID  BUILDING  LOTS, 
surrounding  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Linden 
Park  Depot. 

Over  700  Lots  have  been  sold  since  last  June. 

Linden  Park  is  the  First  Station  on  the  Staten  Island 
Railroad,  only  9 miles  from  New  York  City. 

The  Lots  offered  for  sale  embrace  the  Second  Sub- 
division of  the  well-known  BURGHER  FARM.  The 
prices,  according  to  location,  range  from  $60  upward, 
payable  $10  monthly,  without  interest. 

Title  perfect.  Warrantee  Deeds.  Immediate  pos- 
session. Fonr  new  cottages  will  be  donated  to  Lot 
Owners.  The  streets  are  graded.  Lots  marked  and 
numbered  as  per  mnp,  aud  ready  for  immediate  im- 

Erovement.  30  cents  saved  daily  will  pay  for  a $100 
ot  in  12  Months.  For  pamphlets,  maps,  price-lists, 
&c.,  apply  to 

LINDEN  PARK  LOT  ASSOCIATION, 

37  PARK  ROW  (World  Building),  N.Y. 
All  orders  by  mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


PATENT 

IMPROVED 

REFLECTORS, 

for 

ILLUMINATING 

CHURCHES, 

HALLS, 

THEATRES, 

and 

SHOW  WINDOWS. 
Increase  the  Light 
fourfold. 

Send  for  Circular. 
PETRY  BROS.  & CO., 
283  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


MINER’S  NEW  YORK  PUBLICATIONS! 

THE  RURAL  AMERICAN,  a large  Illus- 
trated Eight-page  Weekly,  the  BEST  Agricultural, 
Horticultural,  and  general  Family  Weekly  in  this 
country.  Price,  $2  50  (or  $2  00  to  Clubs)  per  year. 

“MINER’S  W EEK LY,”  the  BEST  Illus- 
trated Literary  Eight-page  Paper,  for  families  not  in- 
terested in  Agriculture  or  Horticulture,  that  has  ever 
appeared.  Price,  $2  50  (or  $2  00  to  Clubs)  per  year. 

MINER’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  a 
large  Illustrated  32-Octavo-page  (96  columns)  Publi- 
cation of  rare  interest.  Price,  $1  60  per  annum. 

Club  Agents  wanted.— Large  oxsn  commission.— 
Seventy-five  Dollars  for  100  subscribers  1— Splendid 
si xty- dollar  Sewing  Machines  for  only  twenty-five 
subscriptions  I— One  hundred  other  Premiums  on  equal 
terms ! — Twenty  years  in  the  business. — Our  Weeklies 
equal  in  contents  to  the  $3  papers !— Subscribers  for  1871 
get  papers  for  1870  Free!— One  Sample  10  cts.,  two  15 
cts.,  or  all  20  cts.,  with  an  elegant  50-ct  engraving  Fkeb  1 
Or  sample  of  any  one  paper,  with  no  money,  free.— 
Published  in  New  York,  with  Editorial  Office  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  where  letters  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed, to  T.  B.  MINER  & CO. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM, 

Considered  with  reference  to  its  introduction  Into  the 
United  States, 

With  the  Views  of 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  & Sir  JOHN  HERSCHEL. 
By  CHARLES  DAVIES,  LL.D. 

Price,  $1  50,  postpaid. 

A.  a BARNES  & CO.,  Ill  & 113  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


On  Receipt  of  One  Dollar 
We  will  Mail  to  you  the  most  acceptable  gift  to  a 
Young  Lndv, 

LORING’S  BOX  OF  HOME  NOTE  PAPER, 

French  or  English,  Stamped  with  her  Initial. 
Address  LORING,  Publisher, 

35  School  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

CORNS  CURED  WITHOUT  PAIN  FOR  25 
CENTS,  by  the  JAPANESE  CORN  FILE.  Sold 
at  all  Druggists',  Shoe,  and  Notion  Stores.  Samples 
mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal 
terms.  Depot,  34  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


The  best  publication  of  its  class  in  America,  and  so 
far  ahead  of  all  other  weekly  journals  as  noi  t > per- 
mit of  any  comparison  between  it  aud  any  of  their 
number.  Its  columns  contain  the  finest  collections 
of  reading-matter  that  are  printed.  * * • Its  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  aud  beautiful,  being  furnished  by 
the  chief  urtists  of  the  country.— Boston  Traveler. 

Harper's  Weekly  is  the  best  and  most  interesting  il- 
lustrated newspaper.  Nor  does  its  value  depend  on 
its  illustrations  alone.  Its  reading-matter  is  of  a high 
order  of  literary  merit— varied,  instructive,  entertain- 
ing, aud  unexceptionable.— A'.  Y.  Sun. 


Free  from  all  political  and  sectarian  discussion,  de- 
voted to  fashion,  pleasure,  and  instruction,  it  is  just 
the  agreeable,  companionable,  and  interesting  do- 
mestic paper  which  every  mother  and  wife  and  sweet- 
heart will  require  every  son,  husband,  and  lover  to 
bring  home  with  him  every  Saturday  evening.—  Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

By  all  means  buy  Harper's  Bazar.  Not  for  your- 
self, but  for  yonr  wife  or  daughter  or  sister  or  sweet- 
heart. There  never  was  any  paper  published  that  so 
delighted  the  heart  of  woman.  Never  mind  if  it  does 
cost  yon  anew  bonnet : it  will  save  you  ten  times  the 
price  in  the  household  economy  it  teaches.— Provi- 
dence Journal. 


New  Subscribers  will  be  supplied  with  either 
Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  or  Harper's 
Bazar,  from  the  present  time  to  the  end  of  the  year  1871, 
for  Four  Dollars. 


TEEMS  FOE  1871. 

Hakpkk'r  Magazine, One  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  IIarpk.u’sWkbki.y,  and  Harper’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  oue  year,  $10  00;  or  any 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Wkkki.y,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Schboriiikrs  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or.  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00,  without  extra  copy. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  ceuts  a year,  for  ihe  Wkkki.y  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazi»— . or  20  ceuts  for 
the  Weekuy  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  tlie 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  witli  the  first  Number  of 
the  curreut  Volume,  aud  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Wkrki.y  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper*  Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harprr’s  Periodioai.s. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $500  : Half  Page, 
$250 : Quarter  Page,  $150— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $3  00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly. — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 


Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


STEEL  PENS. 


American.  Branch,  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPii  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


SEN-EW  NOW..-THE  PICTORIAL  PHRE- 
NqIaJGIcCvL^ JOURNAL,  $3,  and  either  of 




W r D.  WILSON  & CO.,  327  Pearl 
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138  Ac  140 
FULTON  ST., 
New  Y ork. 

Overcoats,  $6. 
Overcoats,  $8. 
Overcoats,  $10. 
Overcoats,  $15. 
Overcoats,  $20. 
Overcoats,  $25. 
Overcoats,  $30. 
Overcoats,  $35. 
Overcoats,  $40. 
Overcoats,  $45. 


1138  Sc  140 
FULTON  ST., 
New  York. 

Winter  Suits,  $12. 
Winter  Suits,  $15. 
Winter  Suits,  $20. 
Winter  Suits,  $30. 
Winter  Suits,  $40. 
Winter  Suits,  $50. 
Boys’  Suits,  $6. 
Boys’  Suits,  $8. 
Boys’  Suits,  $12. 
Boys’  Suits,  $18. 


) FREEMAN  & BURR’S 

I CLOTHING 


To  the  Retail  Merchants  of  the  U.S. 

Call  for  the  WRIGHT  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S 

ALPACA  HRAIDS 

in  the  following  Celebrateu  Brands,  and  buy  no  other. 
Stearns’  Gold  Band— warranted  fall  C yards. 

Stearns'  X and  XX — 

Stearns’  XXX-in  Nos.  29, 49,  C3,  G5,  69, 73,  SI,  and  85. 

The  Finest  and  Best  ever  Made  in  this  Country. 
Wright  Mfg.  Co.’s  Best  Crown  Alpaca— 6 yards. 

• ° “ “ Oriental  Alpaca—  “ 

.•  “ ••  Popular  Nos.29, 49,63, 69, 73, 81, and  S6. 

••  “ “ Mixed  and  Fancy  Plaid  Braids. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  who  keep  the  Best  Quality. 
A.  W.  STEARNS,  Treasurer, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


FREEMTAN  Sc  BURR’S  stock  is  of  unparal- 
leled extent  and  variety.  It  embraces  Suits,  Over- 
coats, and  Clothing  of  every  description,  for  all  ages, 
and  all  classes  and  occasions. 

ORDERS  BY  LETTER.— The  easy  and 
accurate  system  for  Self-Measure  introduced  by  FREE- 
MAN & BURR  enables  parties  in  any  part  of  the 
country  to  order  Clothing  direct  from  them  with  the 
certainty  of  receiving  the  most  perfect  fit  attainable. 

RULES  FOR  SELF-MEASURE,  Sam- 
ples of  Goods,  Price-List,  and  Fashion  Sheet  bent  free 
on  application. 


Nasby’s  Paper. 


A large  quarto  sheet,  containing  fifty-six  columns 
filled  with  News  from  all  parts  or  the  World,  choice 
original  and  selected  Tales,  Sketches,  Poetry,  Wit, 
and  Humor.  Besides  this,  every  number  contains  a 
Young  Folks’  Department,  an  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, a Religious  Department,  and  a Commercial  De- 
partment, alT  prepared  expressly  for  the  Blade,  ren- 
dering it  tlie  most  complete  and  perfect 
Family  Newspaper  published  any  where. 

The  Nasby  Letters! 

These  inimitable  Letters  are  written  expressly  for 
the  Blade,  and  will  be  continued  in  its  columns  dur- 
ing the  year.  Oppression,  wrong,  and  corruption, 
wherever  found,  are  exposed  by  the  trenchant  pen  of 
the  great  humorist.  “The  Nashy  Letters,"  says  a 
distinguished  statesman,  “have  done  more  toward 
the  correction  of  some  of  the  greatest  evils  in  our 
government,  and  the  spread  of  sound  political  princi- 
ples among  the  people,  than  all  the  speeches  politicians 
ever  made.” 

ORIGINAL  STORIES. 

The  first  week  in  March,  1871,  we  will  commence 
the  publication  of  a charming  original  story,  written 
expressly  for  the  Blade,  by  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  in  the  conntry.  The  high  reputation  of  the 
author  warrants  us  in  promising  our  readers  a story  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  interest.  Other  stories  by  dis- 
tinguished writers  will  be  published  during  the  year. 

Remember  that  the  Blade  is  a truly  National 
Newspaper— not  a paper  for  either  the  East,  the 
West,  the  North,  or  the  South  alone,  but  for  Tlie 
YY  hole  Country. 

TERMS.— Single  Copies,  $2  per  year;  Ciubs  of 
five,  $1  75  each;  Clubs  of  ten  and  over,  $1  50 
each,  and  an  extra  copy  to  every  person  getting  up  a 
Club  of  ten. 

PAY*!  PAY!  PAY!  We  pay  liberally,  in 
Cash,  all  who  assist  us  iu  extendiug  the  circulation 
of  the  Blade. 


PRONOUNCED 


Extract  of  a letter  from 
a Medical  Gentleman 
at  Madras  to  his 
Brother  at  Worcester, 
May,  1861 : 


CONNOISSEURS 


“ Tell  Lea  & Perrins 
that  their  Sauce  is 
highly  esteemed  in 
India,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most 
wholesome  Sauce 
that  is  made.” 


and  applicable  to 

EVERY  VARIETY 


At  the  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Dinner,  and  Supper 
Table,  it  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  and  zest  to 
Soups,  Fish,  Hot  or  Cold  Joints,  Fowl,  Game,  &c. 

The  universal  demnud  and  excellence  has  led  to 
many  imitations  of  LEA  & PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS, 

1 Union  Square  and  30  South  William  Street, 

Special  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


d*Q  Watch!  $-3  Watch! 

THE  GREAT  EUROPEAN 

Eureka  Aluminum-Gold  Watch  Co. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS. 

F.  E.  SUIRE  & CO. 
Wholesale  Druggists, 

N.  W.  COK.  FOURTH  Si  VINE  STREETS, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

New  York  Depot,  . . 18  Dey  St. 


If  AYE  APPOINTED 


J.  F.  WILLIAMS  & CO.,  JEWELERS, 


561  Broadway,  New  Y'ork, 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  U.  S., 

And  have  authorized  them  to  sell  their  great  Eureka 
Ai.cminum-Gold  Watohf.s  for  Tiiree  Dollars,  and 
to  warrant  each  and  every  one  to  keep  correct  time  for 
one  year.  This  Watch  we  guarantee  to  be  the  best  and 
cheapest  time-keeper  that  is  now  in  use  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  The  works  are  in  double  cases,  Lady’s  and 
Gent’s  size,  and  are  beautifully  chased.  The  cases  are 
made  of  the  metal  now  so  widely  known  in  Europe  as 
Aluminum  Gold.  It  has  the  exact  color  of  Gold,  which 
it  always  retains ; it  will  stand  the  test  of  the  strongest 
acids ; no  one  can  tell  it  from  Gold  only  by  weight,  the 
Aluminum  Gold  being  one-fourth  lighter.  The  works 
are  all  made  by  machinery,  the  same  as  the  well-known 
American  W atch.  We  pack  the  Watch  safely  in  a small 
box  and  send  it  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  $3  60 ; fifty  cents  for  packing  and  postage. 
A key  is  sent  free  with  each  Watch.  Money  should  lie 
sent  by  Post-Office  Money  Order  or  in  a Registered 
Letter.  Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 

J.  F.  WILLIAMS  & CO.,  Jewelers, 

561  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED.-We  want  an  Agent  at 
every  Post-Office  iu  the  United  States.  Send  for  our 

Special  Circular  to  Agents. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  sent  free  to  any  ad- 
dress. Send  for  a copy,  aud  at  the  same  time  give  us 
the  addresses  of  a dozen  or  so  of  your  friends,  at  dif- 
ferent Post-Offices,  to  whom  we  will  send  copies  free 
and  postage  paid.  Address 

MILLER,  LOCKE,  & CO., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


PERKINS  & HOUSE’S  PATENT 

NON-EXPLOSIVE 

METALLIC  KEROSENE  LAMP 

la  absolutely  safe  from  explosion  or  breaking; 
burns  any  Coal  OH,  good  or  bad;  gives  more 
light,  no  odor,  and  uses  lees  Oil. 

“It  is  perfectly  non- explosive.  The  light  Is  betterthan 
is  produced  by  any  other  lamp.”-  IF.  8.  Clark,  Preeident 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

“Itis  perfectly  non-explosive,  gives  a truer  light  and 
‘Swpff  economical  than  any  other  lamp  in  use.”— W*. 
H- Welle,  late.  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Chicago. 

,r"e  appalling  deaths  and  fires  from  glass  lamps  ex- 
ploding and  breaking  create  a great  demand  for  this 
lamp.  It  PATS  to  sell  It.  The  people  like  the  lamp  and 
welcome  the  agent.  Sold  by  Canvassers,  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  circular  and  terms 
to  Montgomery  Sc  Co.,  Cleveland, O., or  49  Barclay 


Cut  Paper  Patterns 


OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  frequently  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  direc- 
tions FOR  I’UTTINO  TOGETHER  UKtNG  PRINTED  ON  KAOH 
SEPARATE  PIECE  OF  THE  PATTERN,  SO  08  tO  be  adjusted 

by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready : 
WATTEAU- CASAQUE  WALKING  SUIT  ...No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

POMPADOUR-BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT...  “ 26 

SHORT-BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

POINTED -WAIST  WALKING  SUIT “ 32 

PEASANT -BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 

TRAINED  EVENING  DRESS “ 38 

TRAINED  STREET  SUIT “ 40 

BLOUSE-WAIST  WALKING  SUIT “ 42 

POLONAISE  WALKING  SUIT “ 44 

HIGH-WAIST  TRAINED  SUIT “ 46 

VEST -CASAQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 48 

DOUBLE-BREASTED  SACQUE  WALKING 
SUIT “ 49 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00.  No  patterns  separated  or  exchanged. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


- $75  to  $250  per  month, 

— male,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED 
« COMMON  - SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MA- 
bJDCHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck, 
^ quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a most 

superior  manner.  Price  only  $15.  Fully  licensed 
I and  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay  $1000 
| for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a stronger,  more 
beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It 
makes  the  “Elastic  Lock  Stitch."  Every  second 
^ stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  be 
*“*  pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 
S from  $75  to  $260  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a 
commission  from  which  twice  that  amount  ean  be 
made.  Address  SECOMB  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; St.  Louis,  Mo. ; or  Chicago,  III. 


“COMING  TO  THE  PARSON,” 

,/^j.  A Group  of  Statuary 

Vi®.  by  John  Rogers,  is 

now  ready  for  deliv- 
ery,.  Price  $15.  . 


groups,  suitable  for 
Wedding  Presents  or 
Ornament,  will  be  de- 
livered, with  all  ex- 
press charges  prepaid, 
at  any  point  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  price ; or 
will  be  sent  west  of 
there  by  freight,  and 
a discount  allowed  in 
Send 


Local  Agents  Wanted. 

I want  a local  agent  in  every  town  and 
village  iu  the  country,  to  canvass  for  the 

WESTERN  WORLD.  A Mag- 
nificent $5  Premium  Steel  En- 
graving to  every  subscriber.  From  $1 
to  $10  can  he  easily  made  in  an  evening. 
Liberal  cash  commission  allowed.  Send 
stamp  for  Spbcimknb  and  Prize  Ciroui.ar. 
JAMES  R.  ELLIOTT,  Boston,  Mass. 


. ■■rt’lBlMifaaWlID,  compensation 

gBS  for  Illustrated  Cata- 

’ logue  and  Price-List  to 
JOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


A MUSICAL  BOX  for  $2. 

THE  French  great  sensation : novelty,  cheapness, 
durability;  in  highly -polished  case,  metallic 
tongues,  brilliant  in  tone,  or  the  best  construction, 
with  the  most  recent  improvements,  new  pattern. 
Eight  select  airs,  eminently  adapted  for  the  drawing- 
room table.  Guaranteed  of  the  best  workmanship 
and  performance.  Thousands  sold  monthly.  No.  1, 8 
tunes,  $2;  No.  3,  14  tunes,  $3;  No.  4,  24  tunes,  $6; 
sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Send  stamp  for 
illustrated  catalogue,  with  list  of  tunes.  Try  none 
other.  Address  WM.  BROOKS  & CO., 

Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


50,000  Boys  and  Girls 


Wanted,  one  in  every  neighborhood,  to  act  as  agent 
for  our  Bright  Side,  Juvenile  Books,  Pictures,  and  other 
novel  and  useful  articles.  Good  pay  in  cash,  and  per- 
manent employment  for  leisure  hours. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


, THE A- NECTAR 

IS  A PURE 

BLACK  TEA 

WITH  THE 

Green  «Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED 

TO  SLIT  ALL  TASTES. 


WANTED 

AGENTS  TO  SELL  BOOKS  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

The  subscriber  is  introducing  to  the  public,  throngh 
his  Agents,  some  of  the  most  valuable  books,  and 
therefore  the  most  desirable,  that  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished. The  field  being  large  and  the  demand  great, 
more  Agents  having  the  qualifications  of  intelligence, 
energy,  and  perseverance  are  required.  Agents  pos- 
sessing such  qualities  can  realize  very  liberal  salaries 
from  the  percentage  the  subscriber  is  paying.  Per- 
sons desiring  to  engage  in  this  business  may  address 
for  further  particulars,  AVERY  KILL, 

Care  of  Harfer  & Brothers, 

331  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Can  he  made  by  parties  who  are  wide-awake,  without 
interfering  with  other  business.  Address  JAMES 
ROOD  Ac  CO.,  636  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AGENTS 

Sewing  Machine,  size 
12  in.  long  by  8 in  height,  of  great  capacity  and  dura- 
bility ; works  on  a new  principle.  Price,  complete, 
$15  00;  sentC.  O.  D.  Audreys  Universal  S.  M. 
Co.,  5S  Bromfield  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


81  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  FIANOS,  MELODEONS, 

S90< 

or  will  take  from  $4  to  $20  monthly  until  paid.  Numbers 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICH  GAN 


Valuable  New  Books, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

S3f~  Sent  by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

AS  IS D EX'  to  HARPER'S  SEW  MOSTHLY  MAG- 
AZISE,  Volumes  I.  to  XL.:  from  June,  1860,  ta 
May,  1870.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

THE  USITED  STATES  ISTERSAL  REVESUB 
A SD  TARIFF  LA  IF  (passed  July  13. 1870),  togeth- 
er with  the  Act  imposing  Taxes  on  Distilled  Spirits 
and  Tobacco,  and  for  other  purposes  (approved  July 
20, 1868),  and  such  other  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  Internal  Revenue  as  are  now  in  effect ; 
with  Tables  of  Taxes,  a copious  Analytical  Index, 
and  full  Sectional  Notes.  Compiled  by  Horace  E. 
Dresser.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 

LITERARY  SELECTIONS  for  the  Students  of  the 
Normal  College  for  Young  Ladies,  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Printed  by  Authority  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  12ino,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

WILLSOS'S  ISTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER: 
on  the  Original  Plan  of  the  School  and  Family  Se- 
ries ; embraciug,  in  brief,  the  Principles  of  Rhetoric, 
Criticism,  Eloquence,  and  Oratory,  as  applied  to  both 
Prose  and  Poetry.  The  whole  adapted  to  Elocu- 
tionary Instruction.  By  Marcids  Willson.  12mo, 
$1 40.  _ 

FRESCH'S  MESTAL  ARITHMETIC;  combining 
a Complete  System  of  Rapid  Computations,  with 
Correct  Logic  of  the  Solutions  of  Problems  aud  the 
Analyses  ot  Processes.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D. 
12mo,  60  cents. 

HARPER’S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  USITED 
STATES.  From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the 
Year  1870.  By  David  B.  Scott.  Maps  and  En- 
gravings. 12mo,  $1  50. 


MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR.  A Com- 
parative Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  ; 
in  which  its  Forms  are  Illustrated  by  those  of  the 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Ola  Saxon,  Old 
Friesic,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High -German.  By 
Franci8  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafayette  Col- 
lege ; Author  of  “Method  of  Philological  Study  of 
the  English  Language,”  “A  Parser  and  Analyzer 
for  Beginners,"  “Au  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,"  &c. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60.  _ 

MARCH'S  ANGLO-SAXON  READER;  with  Philo- 
logical Notes,  a Brief  Grammar,  and  a Vocabulary. 
By  Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafayette 
College,  and  Author  of  “A  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,"  &c. , &c.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$1  50. 


Fresh  Novels, 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

THE  WARDEN  and  B ARCHESTER  TOWERS.  In 
One  Volume.  By  Anthony  Trollope,  Author  ot 
“The  Vicar  of  Bnllhanipton,"  “Phineas  Finn,”  “He 
Knew  He  was  Right,"  &c.,  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

IN  DUTY  BOUND.  By  the  Author  ot  “ Mark  War- 
reu,”  &c.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

WHICH  TS  THE  HEROINE  t By  Nina  Cole.  8yo, 
Paper,  50  cents.  

THE  VIVIAN  ROMANCE.  By  Mobtimeb  Collins. 
Svo,  Paper,  50  cents.  

ESTELLE  RUSSELL.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Pri- 
vate Life  of  Galileo."  Svo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

THE  HEIR  EXPECT  A NT.  By  the  Author  of  “ Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,”  “ Kathleen,”  &c.  Svo,  Paper,  50 
cents.  _ 

A DANGEROUS  GUEST.  By  the  Author  of  “Gil- 
bert Rugge,"  “A  First  Friendship,"  &c.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents.  _ 

TOM  RROWN  AT  OXFORD.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.”  New  Edition.  With 
Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  8vo,  Paper,  75 
cents.  ( Uniform  with  “ Tom  Brown's  School  Days.") 
tw~  “ Tom  Brown’s  School  Days ” and  “ Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford,”  Complete  in  (fine  Volume,  Svo, 
Cloth,  $1  50.  . 


AGENTS!  READ  THIS! 

WE  WILL  PAY*  AGENTS  A SALAR 

of  $30  per  W'eek  and  expenses,  or  allow 


country,  to  sell  the  History  oft  lie  War  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia,  bv  L.  P.Brockett, 
M.D.  The  most  popular  and  best-selling  book  of  the 

?’ear.  Sample  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1  50.  Sen*} 
or  circular.  Address  GAYLORD  WATSON,  Publish- 
er, 16  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


-TA  bum,  holding  20  full-size  pictures,  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  25  cts. ; 5 for  $1 : $2  25  per  dozen.  Circulars 
free.  Address  C.  S.  RILEY,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

$30  PER  WEEK.— Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 
Samples  free.  C.  W.  DENNIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a new  business. 
qpUU  Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


snt  free.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


Export,  River,  Pond.  Lake,  or  Sea  Fishing,  for  sale  to 
the  trade  by  AMERICAN  NET  AND  TWINE  CO., 
43  Commercial  St.,  Ber'-  i.  Samples  and  prices  by  mail. 
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F.  SCHLEIFER  & Co.'S 

PURE  CALIFORNIA 

BRANDY. 


^PowdeR  - 

Try  unsold  by  grocers. 


[November  26,  1870. 


Messrs,  S.D.&H,  W,  SMITH, 


BISHOP  & REIN, 

JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Hatter  and  Furrier, 

DANIEL  D.  YOUMANS, 

719  BROADWAY,  New  York  Hotel. 

LADIES’  FINE  FURS. 

Seal  Sacques,  $75,  $90,  $100. 
Astrakhan  Sacques,  $35,  $45,  $50. 

IMPORTER  OF 

ENGLISH  HATS  FOR  GENTLEMEN  WEAR. 


would  inform  the  public  that,  while  they  are  endeav- 
oring with  the  best  light  they  have  to  sustain  the  rep- 
utation of  their  instruments,  and  to  make  them  in 
every  way  more  attractive,  they 

DID  NOT  INVENT 

the  Pipes  or  Pan — not  even  the  Jewsuabp;  nor  did 
they  serve  an  apprenticeship  with  Tuhal  Cain,  “in. 
etructor  of  every  artificer  iu  brass  and  iron.’’ 

They  have,  however,  “voiced"  organ  reeds  with  a 
nicety  that  others  have  been  glad  to  imitate,  not  equal, 
for  a great  many  years,  and  long  before  any  rival  firm 
in  this  part  of  the  world  had  puzzled  over  the  process. 

The  fortunate  person  that  has  in  late  years  “in- 
vented” the  “voicing”  of  reeds,  as  has  been  absurdly 
claimed,  must  have  accomplished  a feat  like  that  of 
the  witty  “Actocbat,"  who,  in  speaking  of  pictur- 
esque and  out-of-the-way  nooks  in  Boston,  says  that 
he  was  the  original  discoverer  of  Myrtle  Street ! 

Although  the  Messrs.  Smith  have  no 
PATENTED  NOVELTIES 
to  offer,  they  beg  leave  to  state  that  they,  many  years 
ago,  originated  the  “Inpboved  Tdue  Board"  and 
“Resonant  Aib  Chambeb,” now  pressed  into  service 
as  “novelties”  elsewhere. 

The  value  of  these  improvements  is  now  fully 
attested  by  the  efforts  of  others  to  filch  the  credit. 

Every  essential  element  of  the  Reed  Organ  is  now 
open  to  the  use  of  every  builder.  There  is  no  secret 
nor  mystery— nothing  but  thorough,  intelligent,  artistie 
work.  “Patented  Improvements”  are  “springes  to 
catch  woodcocks." 

The  American  Organ  contains  all  the  valuable  feat- 
ures thus  far  combined  in'  reed  instruments. 

Having  the  longest  experience  of  any  Eastern 
House,  and  possessing  unsurpassed  advantages  for 
manufacture,  the  Messrs.  Smith  solicit  the  most  rigid 
comparison  iu  regard  to 

Tone,  Solidity  of  Construction,  and  External 
Elegance. 

Desirous  of  meeting  the  popular  demand  for  a Good 
lnstrumeut  at  a Low  Price,  they  have  made  a few  Few 
Styles,  with  all  solid  excellences,  and  in  cases  of 

New  and  Tasteful  Designs, 

At  prices  ranging  from  $100  to  $200. 

t&~  These  instruments  can  not  be  surpassed  by 
any  of  their  class,  either  in  quality  or  beauty. 

V An  elegantly  illustrated  Circular,  containing 
descriptions  and  prices  of  over  30  styles,  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  on  application. 

S.  D.  & H.  W.  SMITH,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PRICES  for  the  BEST-MADE  FALL  and 
WINTER  CLOTHING  In  New  York. 


OVERCOATS. 

$10.  $13.  $13  50.  $15.  $16.  $13.  $20.  $22.  $23.  $27.  $28. 

REEFING  JACKETS. 

$6  00.  $7  00.  $8  00.  $10  00.  $15  00.  $18  00.  $22  00. 

WINTER  SUITS. 

$14  00.  $16  50.  $18  00.  $2100.  $23  00.  $25.  $27.  $30. 

PANTS. 

Fashionable  Stripes,  $6  50.  $7.  $7  50.  $8.  $8  50.  $9.  $9  50. 
In  Fancy  Cassimeres,  Doeskins,  Beavers,  &c.,  iu 
GREAT  VARIETY. 


ONCE  MORE. 

Grand  Sachem.  “ There,  my  little  man,  you  shall  sit  in 
are  a good  boy,  and  mind  me  as  you  always  have  done. 
Your  Stuffed  Ballot  Box  or  your  Tammany"  Catechism  ?” 


your  high  chair  once  more,  if  you 
What  will  you  have  to  play  with? 


PRICES  that  BEAT  THE  MARKET,  at 
EVANS’  CLOTHING  WAREHOUSE, 
66  and  68  Fulton  St.,  New  Vork. 


offer  a large  assortment  of 


“OUR  POPULAR  SHIRTS,” 

MADE  TO  ORDER  FROM  BEST  MATERIALS. 

AND  WARRANTED  TO  FIT. 

Sent  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  to  any  part  of  the  country, 
at  the  following  rates : 

6 Shirts,  Good  Muslin  and  Linen  Fronts $9  00 

6 “ Better  Muslin  and  Good  Linen 10  50 

6 “ Masonville  Musiin  and  Fine  Linen. 12  00 

6 “ Wamsutta  Muslin  and  Very  Fine  Linen..  13  60 

6 “ New  York  Mills  and  Better  Linen 15  00 

RICHARD  MEARE8, 

GENTS’  FURNISHING  GOODS, 
6th  Avenue  & 19th  St.,  N.  V. 


House  Coats, 

FOB 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS, 

Large  assortment,  superior  style,  very  low  prices. 

E.  A NEWELL, 

727  Broadway,  cor.  Waverley  Place. 


at  $40,  $50,  $60. 

All  of  their  Best  Manufacture,  of  the  Newest 
Patterns  and  Finish. 


MASON  & HAMLIN  ORGANS, 


New  Improvements, 
patented.  Reduced 
Prices.  Recommend- 
ed as  the  best  by  near- 


E.  R.  DURKEE  & CO.’S 

CHALLENGE  SAUCE 


e best  by  near- 
ly ONE  THOUSAND 
PROMINENT  MU- 
SICIANS. Awarded 
MEDAL  at  PARIS 
EXPOSITION,  and 
seventy-five  others. 
Prices,  $50  to  $2000. 

I X37~  A new  Illus- 
trated Circular  now 
jp  ready,  and  sent  free. 


502  & 504  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  EMPIRE 

SEWING  MACHINES 

Prove  a perfect  success ! The  Com- 
pany stands  prepared  to  meet  all 
demands  on  most  desirable  terms. 
Apply  for  Circulars,  Samples,  &c.f 
to  EMPIRE  S.  M.  CO., 
294  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


REMOVAL! 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 

TO  BE  THE 

BEST  AMERICAN  SAUCE, 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  ENGLISH. 

For  enriching  Gravies,  and  for  im- 
parting a grateful  relish  and  zest  to 
Roast  Meats,  Steaks,  Cutlets,  Chops, 
Fish,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese,  and  all 
made  dishes. 

Sold  by  Dealers  In  First-Class 
Groceries  generally. 


— Warerooms,  59G 

Broadway,  NEW  YORK ; 154  Tremont  St,  BOSTON. 


150,000  Acres  of  Laud  For  Sale. 

THE  MoGREGOR  AND  MISSOURI  RIVER  RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY  offer  150,000  acres  of  laud  for  sale, 
at  $5  to  $10  per  acre,  in  lots  of  forty  acres  and  upward, 
situated  in  the  counties  of  Howard,  Cerro  Gordo,  Kos- 
suth, Hancock,  Palo  Alto,  Pocahontas,  and  Lyon,  in 
Northern  Iowa,  on  the  line  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul,  McGregor  and  Missouri  River,  and  the  Des 
Moines  Valley  Railroads.  SOIL,  rich,  black  loam. 
LANDS,  high,  rolling  prairie,  not  subject  to  overflow. 
WATER  abundant.  TITLE  from  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment. TERMS— 7 per  cent,  per  annum  interest 
and  10  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  principal ; or,  if  the 
purchaser  improves  the  land,  no  payment  for  two 
years  is  required  except  the  taxes.  CLIMATE,  the 
best  in  the  world. 

For  Maps,  Pamphlets,  or  other  information,  apply  to 
O.  E.  PALMER,  Agent. 

Algona,  Kossuth  County,  Iowa. 

WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

i ,3  1 150  Designs  and  Plans. 

A GEO,  E.  WOODWARD, 

Publisher,  191  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
f'JjCflPfr  ' . Few-Priced  Catalogue  of  all  books 

on  A rchitecture,  A grind  ture,  and 
wSZ  Field  Sports,  mailed  free. 

RICED  AND  I L I.U  ST  It  A T E D II  AN  U ALS  on  the 
following  subjects  sent  free : 

Part  1. — Mathematical  Instruments,  112  pages. 

Part  2 Optical  Instruments,  64  pages. 

The  following  on  receipt  of  10  cents : 

Part  3. — Magic  Lanterns  and  Stereopticons,  88  pages. 
Part  4.— Philosophical  Instruments,  64  pages. 

JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia: 5 Dey  St.,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  4939. 


THE  FREEMASON 


Having  REMOVED  to  their  new  buUding, 

Union  Square,  New  York, 

Now  offer  a New  Stock  of 

Fine  Bronzes,  Clocks, 
Mantel  Sets, 
Paris  Fancy  Goods. 

CHOICE 

London  & Vienna  Leather  Goods, 

Selected  Expressly  for  their  Opening. 

Diamonds  & other  Precious  Stones. 

WATCHES. 

Also,  NEW  STYLES  IN  FINE  JEWELRY 
AND  ARTICLES  OF  STERLING  SILVER- 
WARE, OF  THEIR  OWN  MAKE,  NOW  FIRST 
EXHIBITED. 


The  largest  Masonic  monthly  in  the  world. 

Contains  tidings  from  the  Craft  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

It  is  strictly  cosmopolitan,  and  is  the  organ  of  the 
Craft  every  where,  and  not  confined  to  any  one  State 
or  locality. 

Each  number  complete  in  itself. 

Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Every  Master  Mason  in  good  standing  authorized  to 
act  as  agent  in  sending  subscriptions.  A discount 
made  to  club  agents  if  desired,  and  iu  all  cases  a copy 
sent  tree  to  such  agents,  if  notified. 

CLUB  RATES. 

Clubs  of  Ten  to  Twenty $1  50 

Clubs  of  Twenty  to  Fifty 1 35 

Clubs  of  Fifty  or  more 1 25 

Single  Subscribers 2 00 

Address  GEO.  FRANK  GOTJLEY,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Engines,  Tools,  Machinery,  &c, 

FOR  SALE, 


THE  NOVELTY  IRON  WORKS, 
Foot  of  East  12th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Embracing 

ENGINES,  PLANERS,  LATHES, 
SMITHS’  AND  BOILER- MAKERS’  TOOLS, 
And  Machinery  and  Patterns  of  the  most  approved 
kinds,  &c.,  &c.  Also, 

6 HIGH-PRESSURE  ENGINES,  partly  finished  ; 

2 STEVENSON’S  PATENT  TURBINE  WATER- 
WHEELS, 66-inch  diameter;  and 
1 MARINE  BEAM  ENGINE,  66-in.  by  10-ft.  stroke. 

J1V0  S.  SCHULTZE. 
Receiver  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works. 
W Sena  for  Catalogue. 

New  York,  Oct.  29, 1870. 


TWTAGIC  LANTERNS  and 
-LTJ"  STEREOPTICONS 

Of  every  description,  and  the  largest  collection  of 
Slides  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  a Catalogue. 

W.  MITCHELL  McALLISTER, 
728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelph i a. 


I have  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  recommend 
this  Brandy  to  my  medical  brethren  as  a Pure  Wine 
Brandy,  free  from  all  adulterations  and  substitu- 
tions of  other  spirits  or  flavorings.  — CHARLES  T. 
JACKSON,  State  Assayer  for  Massachusetts. 

F.  SCHLEIFER  & CO.,  San  Francisco. 

HENRY  G.  SCHMIDT  & CO.,  38  Beaver  Street, 
New  York,  Sole  Eastern  Agents. 


a THE  IMPROVED 

WILSON 

SEWmllACHIKK 

for  simplicity,  du- 
rability A-  beauty 

stands  unrivaled  t For 
stitching,  hemming, 
tucking,  felling,  quilt- 
ing, cording,  binding, 
braiding, gathering,  ga- 
thering and  sewing  on 
gathers,  it  is  unexcelled  / 
WAGENT8  WANTED  in  every  County  in  the 
United  States  where  we  have  not  one  already  employed. 
For  particulars  address  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
.Cleveland,  0.;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


'TAMMERING  cured  by  Bates’  Appliances.  For  de- 
> scription,  address  Simpson  & Co.,  Box  5076,  N.  Y. 


Printing  Machines  of  all  kinds. 


from  $2  to  $200.  Send  for  circular! 
Printer  Manuf’g  Co.,  14  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

jnfrgjlVJ  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE 

■ ■■■■■■“"  contains  in  cve.y  number  on,  comideti 
prize  story  ramed  at  ♦1>K).  Forty  pace . ol 
tl.  Soldbv New.-deakrs  atlOcU.ic  co;y. 
♦500  ca«h  to  be  awarded  for  piize  clubs. 
A Idrtss  8.  8.  WOOD,  Newburgh,  N. Y. 


P0LLAK  & SON, 

Manufacturers  of 

Genuine  MEERSCHAUM  GOODS. 
Ambers,  Repairing  and  Boiling. 
.Retail  Store,  27  John  St., 
ibiddle  of  the  block. 

.S£hcl  for  Circular. 


AND  NOT  WEAR  OUT. 

J&ss.  "“rfis®  a ztislMS 


Agents  wanted  ($225  a month)  by 

the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  IttA- 
CH1NE  CO.  BOSTON,  Mass.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


Sr  lendid  Frcmiui 
fcpeyimeacopyfi. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[December  3,  1870. 


TRACKING  A BALLOON. 

The  Prussians  are  naturally  anxious  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  “ balloon  posts”  which  defy  their  at- 
tempts to  isolate  Paris  from  communication  with 
the  rest  of  France,  and  put  in  requisition  every 
means  for  their  capture.  At  the  head-quarters 
of  the  German  staff  men  are  constantly  on  the 
look-out  with  telescopes,  and  the  instant  a bal- 
loon is  descried  rising  over  Paris  notice  is  tele- 
graphed throughout  the  camp;  and  parties  of 
cavalry  are  dispatched  in  chase,  in  the  hope 
of  making  a capture  when  it  descends.  They 
sometimes  ride  a long  distance  into  the  country 
in  their  eagerness,  and  even  penetrate  districts 
as  yet  unoccupied  by  the  Prussians.  The  sketch 
on  our  first  page  represents  one  of  these  exciting 
pursuits,  and  reminds  one  forcibly  of  ancient 
hawking  expeditions.  Nor  are  those  in  camp  idle 
meanvvhile.  All  along  the  lines  rockets,  bombs, 
and  rifie-balls  are  discharged  at  the  aerial  ship 
as  long  as  it  continues  within  range.  It  would 
be  impossible,  except  by  sheer  luck,  to  hit  so 
uncertain  a target ; and  the  two  balloons  thus 
far  captured  came  down  inside  the  Prussian  lines. 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

Saturday,  December  3,  1870. 

The  splendid  Was  Supplement  given  with  our 
last  Number  of  the  Weekly  is  followed  this  week  by  one 
of  similar  character,  containing  Two  Full-Page  Illus- 
trations, relating  to  the  Defense  of  Paris ; a striking 
Poem  on  the  War,  by  Christina  O.  Rossetti;  a touching 
Story  of  Irish  Peasant  Life  ; and  a variety  of  other  in- 
teresting literary  matter. 

TW  We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  our  readers 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  “Scientific  Record,”  in  Hakpee’s  New 
Monthly  Mao  azine,  for  a new  Department  in  Habpeb's 
Weekly,  to  be  entitled, 

Scientific  Entellfflence, 

to  commence  in  the  next  Number  of  the  Paper.  It  will 
contain  early  notices  of  the  most  interesting  movements 
throughout  the  world,  but  especially  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  way  of  Scientific  Exploration,  discoveries  in 
Archaeology  and  Natural  History,  and  other  indica- 
tions of  scientific  progress.  The  Publishers  believe  this 
Department  will  prove  a very  interesting  and  important 
feature  in  the  W f.eki.y. 

HW  Persons  desiring  to  Renew  their  Subscription  to 
this  Paper  will  much  oblige  the  Publishers  by  sending  in 
their  names  as  early  as  convenient  before  the  Expira- 
tion of  their  present  Subscription.  This  will  obviate 
the  delay  attendant  upon  re-entering  names  and  mailing 
back  Numbers. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  HOUR. 

THE  criticism  of  the  Administration  by  the 
Republican  journals  is  naturally  misinter- 
preted by  the  Democratic  press.  The  Repub- 
lican party  contains  the  largest  portion  of  the 
people  who  do  not  blindly  follow  leaders,  and 
whose  party  allegiance,  founded  upon  principle, 
is  observant  and  discriminating.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  believe  with  us  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  continued  Repub- 
lican ascendency  is  essential  to  the  national  wel- 
fare, will  not  hesitate  to  censure  what  seems 
to  be  unwise  in  the  national  Administration, 
knowing  that  the  condition  of  continued  Re- 
publican power  is  the  approval  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people. 

The  present  difficulty  is  the  apathy  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  Its  organization,  as  the  late 
elections  show,  is  virtually  unbroken,  and  the 
just  national  suspicion  of  the  Democratic  party, 
founded  upon  its  past  history  and  its  present 
attitude  and  spirit,  is  plainly  undisturbed.  But 
the  Republican  position  is  one  of  passive  resist- 
ance merely,  and  its  immense  power  in  that  at- 
titude shows  how  great  its  real  force  would  be 
if  fully  developed.  That  development  is  the 
immediate  problem,  and  if  Congress  and  the 
Administration  are  sagacious  it  is  not  even  a 
difficult  problem.  The  first  step,  of  course,  is 
to  ascertain  the  reason  of  the  apathy.  And  is 
it  not  evident  ? 

There  are  a great  many  Republicans  who 
ask  : “ What  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties  ? What  principle  divides  them  ?”  And 
there  are  others  who  declare  that  both  are 
equally  corrupt,  and  that  the  methods  of  the 
Republicans  are  little  better  than  those  of  their 
adversaries.  ’There  are  still  others  who,  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  insist  that  all  the  old  ques- 
tions are  settled,  and  that  there  is  really  no 
present  issue  but  what  is  called  revenue  re- 
form. Those  who  ask  the  first  question  do  not 
care  to  vote,  or  they  vote  indifferently  as  per- 
sonal feeling  dictates.  Yet,  if  they  would  rea- 
son, they  might  be  asked  why,  if  the  parties  arc 
divided  by  no  principle,  they  might  not  be  wisely 
divided  by  their  general  character  and  the  doc- 
trine of  chances?  But,  practically,  the  man  who 
feels  that  both  parties  are  alike  is  utterly  apa- 
thetic, and  votes  either  way.  The  second  class 
is  of  the  same  kind,  and  they  both  swell  “ the 
stay-at-home  vote.” 

The  third  are  merely  allies  of  the  Democ- 
racy, and  they  have  yet  to  show  their  reasons 
for  believing  that  a sincere  revenue  reform 
would  be  carried  by  that  party.  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  indeed,  proposes  to  form  a new  party. 
But  that  is,  possibly,  only  upon  the  theory  that 
both  of  the  present  parties  dissolve.  And  even 
supposing  there  were  many  Republicans  who 
would  follow  that  journal  out  of  their  party, 
does  it  suppose  that  in  presence  of  Republican 
disintegration  the  Democratic  party  would  dis- 
band? Itceriainl^iliitliffifiSulSijthe  World, 


therefore,  says,  not  that  there  must  be  a new 
party,  but  that  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  its 
friends  must  join  the  Democracy. 

If,  then,  the  cause  of  Republican  apathy  is 
the  feeling  that  there  is  no  serious  difference 
between  the  parties,  it  is  because  that  differ- 
ence is  obscured  by  Republican  management, 
and  the  remedy  lies  in  making  the  difference 
plain.  The  great  peril  of  our  political  situa- 
tion at  this  moment  is  corruption.  Why  spend 
efforts  to  elect  a free-trade  or  a protective  Con- 
gress" when  money  will  decide  the  contest  ? 
Why  talk  about  the  fruit  upon  the  tree  in  the 
autumn  when  the  roots  are  rotten  in  the  spring? 
The  first  and  most  imperative  duty  of  every 
American  citizen,  before  any  specific  financial 
reform,  is  to  stay  the  corruption,  which  will 
baffle  any  Administration,  and  which  produces 
the  apathy  of  which  we  speak.  And  what  is 
the  position  of  parties  upon  this  point  ? 

The  national  law  to  protect  the  purity  of  Con- 
gressional elections,  against  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  threw  its  whole  force,  is  a step  in 
the  true  direction — a step  taken  by  the  Repub- 
lican party.  If  that  were  followed  by  a radical, 
searching  reform  of  the  whole  system  of  the  civ- 
il service,  abolishing  the  deplorable  habit  of  sell- 
ing the  public  offices  at  auction,  and  making  the 
system  a mere  party  machine,  and  if  all  chief  ap- 
pointments were  conspicuously  such  as  ought  to 
be  made,  there  would  be  a profound  and  astound- 
ing response  from  the  better  sentiment,  which 
is  the  controlling  sentiment,  of  the  country. 
If  the  character  of  all  the  known  and  influen- 
tial counselors  of  the  President  was  such  as 
the  whole  country  honored  for  honesty  and  pure 
purpose,  a thousand  mistakes  of  administration 
would  be  pardoned.  The  national  faith  in 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  founded  upon  his 
supposed  sagacity,  but  upon  his  proved  honesty. 
Nobody  doubts  the  equal  honesty  of  President 
Grant,  but  there  is  not  an  equal  trust  of  all 
the  counsels  that  are  believed  to  be  influential 
with  him. 

The  country  does  not  expect  a reform  of 
electoral  corruption  from  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, which  has  developed  it,  and  which  is  identi- 
fied with  it,  any  more  than  it  expects  from  that 
party  a respect  for  reconstruction.  But  it  does 
not  yet  see  that  the  Republican  party  has  under- 
taken it  as  a distinct  and  declared  policy.  And 
so  general  and  profound  is  the  disgust  with  the 
corruption  of  politics  in  every  department,  that 
we  believe  nothing  would  so  powerfully  tend  to 
inspire  the  party  with  enthusiasm  as  an  urgent 
recommendation  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage of  a thorough  reform  of  the  civil  service, 
and  the  utmost  stringency  of  legislation  for  the 
security  of  the  polls,  with  a practice  showing 
how  sincere  is  the  Presidential  conviction  upon 
the  subject.  No  passage  in  Mr.  Mundella’s 
recent  address  in  New  York  was  received  with 
more  hearty  applause  than  his  declaration  that, 
although  a member  of  Parliament  for  one  of 
the  largest  constituencies  in  England,  he  had 
not  the  least  influence  in  the  appointment  of 
the  lowest  officer  of  the  customs.  The  Presi- 
dent may  confidently  appeal  to  the  better  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  for  it  is  the  apathy  of  that 
sentiment  which  is  the  danger  of  the  party. 
And  when  once  the  Republican  President  had 
strongly  pronounced  for  civil  service  reform, 
we  should  like  to  see  how  many  Republicans 
would  desert  to  the  Democratic  party  under 
cover  of  a hope  of  revenue  reform. 

It  is  not,  certainly,  that  we  would  oppose  the 
one  to  the  other.  As  we  said  last  week,  a simpler 
financial  system  must  be  adopted,  but  adopted 
with  reference  to  the  actual  situation  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  country.  Upon  such  principles 
let  us  have  revenue  reform  within  the  Republic- 
an party,  and  if  it  be  impracticable  to  obtain  all 
that  some  Republicans  may  wish,  shall  the  par- 
ty therefore  be  destroyed  ? It  is  undoubtedly 
a right  of  man  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  seil 
in  the  dearest  market.  But  there  are  a great 
many  other  rights  and  principles  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  government  of  society.  To  protect 
other  rights  which  may  seem  to  him  more  valu- 
able, a man  will  wisely  decide  sometimes  to 
buy  in  a dearer  and  to  sell  in  a cheaper  market. 
And  to  bring  into  power  the  Democratic  party, 
with  its  present  spirit,  leadership,  and  purpose, 
because  it  vaguely  promises  revenue  reform, 
would  be  the  deliberate  betrayal  of  the  country. 


THE  RUSSIAN  NOTE. 

The  position  taken  by  Russia  in  regard  to 
the  treaty  of  185(5  is  clearly  stated  and  refuted 
in  the  letter  of  Lord  Granville.  The  Russian 
claim  is,  that  when  any  power  which  is  a party 
to  a joint  treaty  of  several  powers  conceives 
that  any  part  of  the  treaty  has  been  violated,  it 
may,  without  consultation  with  its  co-signers, 
announce  its  withdrawal  from  the  compact. 
This  is,  as  Lord  Granville  says,  “the  entire 
destruction  of  treaties  in  their  essence,”  be- 
cause in  a joint  treaty  each  power  surrenders  a 
portion  of  its  free  agency.  Obviously,  if  any 
signer  is  dissatisfied,  it  should  call  attention  to 
the  difficulty ; and  if  the  other  signers  are  un- 
able to  remove  it,  or  deny  its  existence,  the  in- 
jured party  must  seek  his  own  remedy.  This 
is  of  course  because  no  state  can  be  supposed 
to  compromise  its  sovereignty.  The  objection 
raised  by  Lord  Granville  is  not  au  assertion 
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that  a power  is  absolutely  bound  by  a joint  to  control  the  property  of  other  people  for  three 
treaty  if  the  co-signers  do  not  release  it,  but  years  longer  than  the  term  for  which  they  had 
that  it  owes  to  comity  a less  peremptory  course  been  appointed,  should  I not  have  been  a fool 
than  Russia  has  chosen  to  pursue.  Indeed,  to  forfeit  their  favor  by  refusing  my  assent  ? 
there  is  a strong  presumption  against  such  ac-  “It  is  true  that  the  Governor  is  intrusted 
tion  as  the  Russian,  because  it  implies  a doubt  with  the  veto  power  for  exactly  such  an  exi- 
whether  its  objections  to  the  treaty  are  so  evi-  gency.  It  is  true  that  the  bill  was  the  most  wan- 
dent  as  to  command  assent.  Indirection  is  al-  ton  overthrow  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  prop- 
ways  suspicious.  And  in  the  condition  of  Eu-  erty.  It  is  true  that  it  gave  modest  owners  of 
rope  the  suspicion  that  Russia  has  some  ulterior  the  stock  helplessly  into  the  hands  of  certain 
purpose  is  unavoidable.  men.  But,  gentlemen,  every  body  knows  the 

What  the  result  may  be  it  is  not  easy  to  fore-  character  of  those  men.  Every  body  knows 
see.  A general  European  war  would  be  a ca-  that  they  would  be  instinctively  selected  from 
lamity  so  deplorable  that  the  good  sense  of  ev-  the  whole  community  for  positions  of  trust  and 
ery  country  will  hope  and  labor  to  the  last  that  it  responsibility.  And  more  than  that,  gentle- 
may  be  avoided.  It  is  true  enough  that  prog-  men,  every  body  knows  that  I wish  to  be  a can- 
ress  is  usually  made  through  blood.  It  is  cer-  didate  in  1872,  and  that  I should  never  have 
tainly  true  that  there  is  immense  suffering  and  been  heard  of  again  if  I had  not  signed  the 
injustice  among  the  people  of  Europe.  But  it  bill.  I trust,  therefore,  that  this  great  and  hon- 
is  not  the  less  true  that  war  is  an  evil  so  enor-  orable  act  of  mine  will  not  be  forgotten  by  you, 
mous,  and  a means  so  terrible,  that  it  is  often  nor  by  the  country,  and  that  we  shall  hear  no 
questionable  whether  the  advantage  gained  com-  more  of  these  odious  personalities  about  candi- 
pensates  for  it ; and  it  is  the  highest  of  duties  dates.  Of  course,  if  my  friend  Mr.  Tweed 
to  array  public  opinion  against  an  unjust  or  un-  and  his  associates  think  that  a liberal  distribn- 
necessary  war.  There  are  two  questions  raised  tion  of  the  most  wretched  libels  upon  a com- 
by  the  Russian  circular.  The  first  is,  whether  petitor,  as  well  as  a ‘ good  count,’  is  necessary 
the  treaty  has  been  violated ; and  then,  if  it  has  to  my  success  in  an  election,  I acquiesce,  be- 
been  or  not,  whether  it  is  wise  for  the  powers  cause  nothing  is  so  dear  to  me  as  honor  and 
to  go  to  war  if  Russia  withdraws.  The  plea  of  constitutional  right.  But  I trust,  for  the  sake 
Russia  is  that  the  naval  powers  have  not  re-  of  decency,  that  nobody  will  ever  again  allude 
spected  the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  regard  to  the  to  my  part  in  the  passage  of  the  Erie  bill.  Gen- 
Black  Sea,  and  that  her  shores  are  exposed,  tlemen,  to  whom,  as  to  me,  nothing  is  so  pre- 
But  this  is  a question  of  fact,  which,  like  her  cions  as  honesty  at  the  polls — a fair  vote  and  a 
complaint  of  the  situation  of  the  Danubian  fair  count — wffio  know  with  me  that  all  this  talk 
provinces,  should  be  referred  to  the  co-signers,  about  fraud  is  a vile  Republican  lie,  let  us  love 
Since  it  has  not  been  so  referred,  shall  the  co-  our  brethren,  and,  especially,  forget  the  late  war 
signers  go  to  war?  Certainly  war  could  not  and  all  its  lessons.  And  so,  my  honest  friends, 
be  justified  until  every  other  means  of  adjust-  I wish  you  a very  good-night.” 
ment  had  been  exhausted.  The  public  opinion  If  modesty  had  not  prevented,  and  he  had 
of  the  world,  to  which  Bismarck  so  constantly  wished  to  tell  the  truth  to  his  friends,  Governor 
appeals,  should  be  invoked  against  any  power  Hoffman  might  have  thus  spoken  of  the  most 
or  alliance  which  precipitately  takes  up  arms,  conspicuous  act  in  his  whole  official  career.  But 
A nation  which  begins  war  so  wholly  in  the  since  he  shrunk  from  the  effort — and  not  un- 
wrong as  France  was  when  the  present  war  be-  naturally — it  is  only  fair  that  others  should  in- 
gan  is  at  a fearful  disadvantage,  as  France  has  struct  the  country  upon  the  subject.  And  he 
found.  and  his  friends  may  be  sure  that  the  country 

The  situation  in  Europe  is  evidently  critical,  will  be  instructed. 

If  there  is  a war  we  shall  have  an  indirect  in- 

terest  in  it ; for,  as  England  must  be  engaged, 

she  will  be  more  disposed  to  settle  the  differ-  BISHOP  SIMPSON  AND  THE 
ences  between  us  without  much  further  delay.  WOMAN  QUESTION 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  at  such  a moment  1 

the  United  States  should  have  a firm  and  able  At  a late  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign 
minister  in  London ; and  that  the  policy  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Government  upon  the  main  question  with  En-  Church  Bishop  Simpson  made  an  admirable 
gland  should  be  known  to  the  country.  It  is  a and  interesting  speech.  The  bishop  is  a man 
subject  upon  which  the  State  Department  should  of  clear  perceptions  and  of  moral  independence  ; 
have  the  support  of  public  sentiment,  that  the  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  sweetly  and 
British  Government  and  people  should  know  temperately  he  expressed  views  with  which 
precisely  what  we  do  demand  and  expect — a many  of  his  hearers  might  not  sympathize,  but 
point  upon  which  they  declare  that  we  do  not  which  were  very  decided  and  mature  upon  his 
inform  them.  The  extreme  mystery  which  for-  part.  Like  every  clergyman,  his  experience 
merly  enveloped  diplomatic  negotiations  may  has  shown  him  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the 
wisely  be  disregarded.  But  in  all  our  claims  position  of  women  in  our  social  system ; and 
and  arguments  let  us  be  very  careful  not  to  not  by  any  fault,  but  from  the  force  of  tradi- 
plant  ourselves  upon  precedents  which  we  de-  tion,  and  through  thoughtlessness,  fhey  are  apt 
cry,  nor  be  content  with  a conduct  which  we  to  fall  into  the  position  of  drudges  or  of  dolls, 
have  already  denounced  in  other  nations.  There  has  been,  as  was  f^tural,  a deep  protest 

in  the  minds  of  the  best  men  and  women,  and 
the  movement  for  an  enlarged  female  educa- 
ODIOUS  PERSONALITIES  t>on>  which  began  in  England  more  than  half 

a century  ago,  was  the  first  striking  sign  of  it. 
When  the  election  in  New  York  was  over  Sydney  Smith,  one  of  the  most  conservative 
Governor  Hoffman  made  a speech.  It  was  a of  men,  warmly  advocated  the  reform,  care- 
celebration  of  the  wise  and  beneficent  acts  of  fully  stating  the  limits  which  he  imposed  upon 
the  Democratic  Legislature,  a fierce  denuncia-  it.  “ I stand  in  doubt  of  any  thing  that  comes 
tion  of  the  Congressional  laws  to  protect  honest  up  suddenly,”  says  Bishop  Simpson;  “but 
elections,  an  exhortation  to  universal  love  and  God  has  been  inclining  the  hearts  of  the  corn- 
harmony,  and  a deprecation  of  the  excessive  munity  to  educate  their  daughters ; so  the  corn- 
personality  of  the  campaign.  In  the  recital  of  mon  schools  have  been  opened,  and  the  doors 
the  great  services  of  the  Legislature  we  find  of  colleges  have  been  opened,  to  admit  young 
congratulations  that  the  registry  law,  one  of  women,  and  they  are  going  to  compete  with 
the  defenses  of  honest  elections,  has  been  re-  their  brothers ; and  God  is  evidently  intending 
pealed  ; but  we  do  not  find  any  allusion  to  the  that  women  shall  do  more  than  they  have  done 
most  notorious  of  all  the  acts  of  the  Legisla-  in  the  past.” 

ture,  an  act  which  became  law  only  by  the  sig-  Yet  the  hostility  to  the  better  education  of 
nature  of  the  congratulating  Governor — the  Erie  women  was  as  bitter,  and  supported  by  the 
bill.  But  as  that  is  the  especial  official  achieve-  same  arguments,  as  that  which  every  demand 
ment  of  Governor  Hoffman,  he  possibly  felt  of  women  for  an  equal  opportunity  always  en- 
unwilling  to  sound  his  own  , prnise.  Let  us,  counters.  Napoleon’s  phrase,  La  carribe  ou- 
therefore,  imagine  how  he  might  have  alluded  vert  aux  talents — or,  the  tools  to  those  who  can 
to  it,  had  not  modesty  forbade  : use  them — is  the  motto  of  the  progress  of 

“ You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  I was  made  thought  and  civilization.  That  a human  being 
Governor  by  my  friend  Mr.  Tweed,  and  his  shall  not  be  forbidden  to  do  whatever  innocent 
associates,  and  by  means  of  the  frauds  of  18(58,  thing  God,  by  taste,  or  talent,  or  evident  fit- 
which  I shall  presently  call  ‘a  cry,’  but  which  ness,  calls  him  to  do,  is  a proposition  which 
were  proved  by  the  committee  appointed  by  will  hardly  be  disputed.  But  an  application 
Congress.  You  will  easily  believe  that  I was,  of  the  principle  to  practice  in  certain  direc- 
therefore,  in  a delicate  situation  toward  my  hon-  tions  is  always  stoutly  resisted.  Dean  Swift 
est  friend  Mr.  Tweed,  who  is  a director  of  gravely  states  the  reasons  why  women  should 
the  celebrated  Erie  Railway,  and  a friend  of  not  be  taught.  His  words  are  full  of  mockery, 
the  honest  Mr.  Fisk,  a gentleman  who,  at  Mr.  but  they  are  substantially  the  arguments  which 
Tweed’s  ratification  meeting,  entirely  eclipsed  were  seriously  urged  and  controverted  by  Syd- 
our  venerable  and  superannuated  friend  and  ney  Smith.  But  how  the  excellent  canon 
candidate  of  ’68,  Mr.  Horatio  Seymour,  for  would  have  suddenly  turned  off  a period  of 
whose  memory  I invoke  three  cheers  from  your  polished  contempt  at  the  Methodist  dissenters, 
honest  Jacksonian  lungs.  I beg  you  to  remem-  whom  he  never  spared,  if  he  had  heard  Bishop 
her,  gentlemen,  that  my  friend  Mr.  Tweed  Simpson  saying,  “Certainly,  Mr.  Smith,  I 
controls  Tammany  Hall,  and  my  friend  Mr.  agree  with  you,  and  upon  your  own  grounds, 
Fisk  controls,  as  he  distinctly  stated,  twenty-  and  therefore” — in  the  words  of  his  speech  the 
five  thousand  voters.  Now,  if  I wish  to  sue-  other  evening — “ for  more  than  a score  of  years 
ceed  my  excellent  and  superannuated  friend,  I have  believed  the  opinions  I express.  I did 
Mr.  Seymour,  as  a candidate  for  the  Presi-  not  think  the  full  reformation  of  society  would 
dency  in  1872,  is  it  surprising  ? Having  proved  coine  until  woman  received  the  ballot.” 
the  power  of  Mr.  Tweed  at  the  polls,  is  it  not  The  bishop,  however,  carefully  excuses  him- 
natural  that  I should  depend  upon  him  for  as-  self  from  all  responsibility  for  other  opinions  of 
sistauce;  and  when  that  patriot  and  his  honest  sq»awj^efr^p^^tk.him.  He  thinks  that  wo- 

friend  Mr.  Fisk  said  to  me  that  they  wanted  mUp  ‘‘.atUp^yue  ™ Lei-  sphere’’  when  she  con- 
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tends  for  the  overthrow  of  institutions  that  give 
stability  to  society.  “ I have  uo  sympathy  with 
woman  when  she  says  tli.i-  .he  Bible  is  unnec- 
essary, or  when  desiring  to  lessen  the  marriage 
tie.”  The  speech  is  very  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant as  showing  how  w idely  and  surely  the 
conviction  which  the  bishop  expresses  is  ex- 
tending. The  follies  of  many  of  the  advocates 
of  every  reform  are  deprecated  more  sincerely 
bv  its  friends  than  by  any  one  else ; and  not 
the  least  of  the  practical  perplexities  of  every 
movement  is  the  disposition  to  insist  upon  in- 
dividual vagaries  as  the  essential  elements  of 
the  faith.  There  were  a great  many  people 
thirty  years  ago  who  seriously  thought  that  the 
anti-slavery  movement  was  only  a desperate  at- 
tempt of  a few  long-haired  and  large-collared 
eccentrics  to  make  themselves  notorious.  And 
certainly  there  is  nothing  more  exquisitely  com- 
ical than  many  of  the  incidents  of  those  days. 
But  those  who,  somewhat  earlier,  in  England, 
thought  that  Puritanism  was  only  canting 
through  the  nose,  were  quite  as  ridiculous  as 
any  Zcal-in-the-land  Busy.  Will  the  good 
sense  of  the  next  century  smile  in  the  same 
way  at  those  of  to-day  who  think  that  the 
bishop  wastes  his  sympathy  upon  a few  w'eak, 
restless  women  craving  notoriety  ? 


THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 

The  disturbance  of  the  old  order  in  Europe 
is  shown  by  nothing  more  plainly  than  the 
election  of  a king  of  Spain.  The  representa- 
tives chosen  by  universal  suffrage  select  an 
Italian  prince  to  take  the  place  of  the  ban- 
ished queen,  without  the  least  regard  to  kin- 
ship, and  seeking  only  a royal  descent.  In 
the  days  when  monarchy  really  flourished,  and 
kings  were  not  popularly  supposed  to  be  mere 
ceremonies,  when  a revolution  displaced  the 
reigning  prince  his  successor  was  sought  in 
the  family  line.  The  true  Tory  requires  that 
the  regal  descent  shnll  be  as  unbroken  as  the 
priestly,  and  that  the  monarch  of  to-day  shall 
liave  the  blood  of  the  monarch  of  centuries  ago 
flowing  in  his  veins.  When  James  the  Sec- 
ond was  expelled  from  England,  and  the  “ glo- 
rious revolution”  was  accomplished,  it  was  the 
husband  of  his  daughter  who  was  called  to  his 
throne.  But  the  Duke  of  Aosta  is  as  much  a 
stranger  to  Spain  as  Maximilian  was  to  Mex- 
ico. He  is  elected  because  it  is  decided  that 
Spain  must  be  monarchical,  while  it  is  essen- 
tial that  no  feuds  be  perpetuated  by  preferring 
any  Spanish  line. 

The  situation  in  Spain  is  certainly  remarka- 
ble. The  revolution  that  overthrew  the  old 
monarchy  and  exiled  the  queen,  two  years  ago, 
was  peaceful.  The  country  wras  at  the  lowest 
moral  and  political  point.  The  shames  of  the 
court  were  notorious.  The  people  were  al- 
most wholly  under  priestly  control,  and  the 
system  of  government  was  so  rotten  that  it  fell 
without  even  a struggle  or  a word.  The  task 
of  those  who  had  led  the  revolution  was  incal- 
culably vast.  But  they  maintained  order,  and 
appealed  to  the  people.  The  people  freely 
elected  a congress  which  has  had  fiery  debates, 
but  which  appointed  a regency  that  has  also 
maintained  itself.  After  constant  regal  can- 
didacies and  intrigues  of  every  kind,  a king 
has  been  elected.  Of  the  334  deputies  to  the 
Cortes  entitled  to  vote,  311  voted,  and  the 
Duke  of  Aosta  received  191  votes,  the  repub- 
lic 60,  and  the  rest  were  divided  among  five 
candidates,  the  highest  number  being  27  for 
the  Duke  of  Montpensier.  It  is  certainly  cred- 
itable to  the  authorities  that  they  have  kept 
the  country  tranquil,  and  that  an  election,  evi- 
dently free,  has  resulted  in  a decisive  vote. 
The  most  threatening  peril  was  anarchy,  and 
that  seems,  thus  far  at  least,  to  be  avoided. 
But  when  a country  is  in  the  condition  of  Spain, 
nothing  can  be  foreseen.  Should  nothing  pre- 
vent the  coronation  of  the  young  king,  and  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  Prim  and  his  friends 
will  undoubtedly  reappear  as  ministers,  and  ex- 
ercise, under  more  stable  forms,  the  authority 
which  they  have  held  for  two  years. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  Spain  and 
civilization  are  to  be  congratulated,  and  that 
is  that  the  ecclesiastical  control  of  the  country 
will  probably  be  relaxed.  Indeed,  under  ail 
the  agitation  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
there  is  a very  visible  tendency  toward  eman- 
cipation from  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  In 
France,  under  Louis  Napoleon,  it  was  becom- 
ing heavier  and  heavier.  In  Belgium,  just  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  liberal  Cath- 
olics had  been  beaten  by  the  priestly  party, 
and  a total  reaction  was  imminent.  The  fall 
of  the  French  empire  was  a partial  vclease  of 
Belgium  from  the  sad  consequences  of  this  suc- 
cess, and  the  moral  support  of  the  ecclesiastic- 
al reaction  has  been  overthrown.  Meanwhile 
the  Papal  temporal  authority  is  destroyed  in 
Italy,  and  the  great  truth  is  emphasized  by 
events,  that  nothing  is  so  disastrous  to  human 
progress  and  the  development  of  civilization 
as  the  political  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body.  It  is  a truth  which  we  can  observe  in 
this  country  by  the  absence  of  that  supremacy 
hitherto.  If  our  progress  has  been  prodigious 
and  beneficent,  it  is  because  it  has  been  free 
from  the  interference  of  the  spirit  which  has  so 
long  degraded  Europe^  j right 


to  hope  for  better  days  for  Spain,  when  we  see 
that  it  is  being  emancipated  from  that  debas- 
ing influence. 


A FRIENDLY  CRITIC. 

In  his  admirable  address  at  the  Cooper  In- 
stitute Mr.  Mundella  praised  very  warmly 
much  that  he  had  seen  in  this  country ; but  he 
made  some  valuable  criticisms.  Thus  he  said 
that  in  general  our  system  of  education  was  the 
best  in  the  world,  but  that  it  needed  one  thing 
to  make  it  perfect,  and  that  is,  that  education 
should  be  made  compulsory.  This  remark  was 
received  with  applause  by  the  audience,  and  it 
is  one  to  which  the  people  of  the  country  must 
soon  be  accustomed.  The  coincidence  of  the 
universal  Prussian  education,  and  the  amazing 
advance  of  Prussia  to  the  leadership  of  Europe, 
is  too  significant  not  to  be  remarked.  The  fact 
that  in  this  country  electoral  corruption  is  most 
prevalent  among  the  most  ignorant  class  is  one 
that  suggests  to  us  the  remedy.  Indeed,  the 
chief  reliance  of  American  liberty  is  an  intelli- 
gent public  opinion,  and  that  is  impossible  with- 
out education  To  maintain  that  opinion,  and 
constantly  to  elevate  it,  the  State  must  not  only 
provide  education  for  every  child,  but  it  must 
insist  that  every  child  be  educated. 

There  is  one  danger  in  this  direction  to  which 
we  have  often  called  attention,  and  that  is  the 
resolution  of  one  of  the  religious  sects  of  the 
country  to  break  up  our  present  system  of  pub- 
lic schools,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  it 
under  ecclesiastical  control.  Nothing  could  be 
so  fatal  to  the  countiy  as  such  a policy ; but  it 
will  be  steadily  pursued,  and  not  without  chances 
of  success.  It  is  a design  frankly  proclaimed 
and  defended.  Its  advocates  declare  that  they 
wish  only  that  each  sect  should  have  its  share 
of  the  school  money,  because  education  should 
be  religious,  by  which  they  mean  ecclesiastical. 
Now,  to  resist  this  school  policy,  we  must  have 
an  enlightened  public  opinion.  But  we  can 
not  have  it  if  the  people  are  ignorant,  or  if  the 
schools  are  suffered  to  become  sectarian  or  ec- 
clesiastical. Moreover,  as  the  Protestant  sects 
can  never  be  so  closely  bound  for  common  ac- 
tion as  the  Roman  Catholics  are — as  they  are 
divided  by  a thousand  theological  differences — 
the  way  in  which  not  only  the  school  system, 
but  the  principle  and  spirit  from  which  that 
system  springs,  can  best  be  maintained,  is  by 
the  same  enlightened  opinion. 

The  condition  of  that  enlightened  opinion, 
which  is  the  true  American  conservatism,  is 
education;  and  it  is  the  highest  duty,  there- 
fore, to  insist  that  the  people  shall  be  educated. 
Look  at  the  Prussia  of  to-day,  and  at  that  of  the 
father  of  Frederick  the  Great.  They  are  both 
called  despotisms.  But  the  vital  difference  be- 
tween them  is  that  to-day  there  is  a public  opin- 
ion, while  then  there  was  none.  And  to  that 
opinion  every  thing  is  really  referred.  Bis- 
marck is  a Tory  of  the  blue  blood.  But  lie 
comprehends  the  spirit  of  his  age  so  well  that 
he  constantly  refers  to  that  final  tribunal.  It 
is  a painful  fact — and  one  that  should  be  start- 
ling to  the  degree  of  inspiring  a national  resolu- 
tion that  it  shall  cease  to  be  a fact — that  we  are 
no  longer  the  most  generally  educated  people 
in  the  world.  The  statistics  prepared  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Education  show  some 
very  disagreeable  facts  upon  this  subject.  And 
among  the  grave  labors  to  which  Congress 
should  devote  itself  this  is  certainly  one  of  the 
chief — to  devise  some  method  of  compelling 
every  State  to  do  its  duty  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Union  by  making  the  most  ample  educational 
provision ; while  in  each  State  where  this  pro- 
vision is  already  made,  as  in  New  York,  the 
duty  of  compelling  every  child  to  take  advant- 
age of  it  should  be  stringently  inculcated. 

“I  should  be  uncandid,”  said  Mr.  Mundel- 
la, “if  I did  not  frankly  tell  yon  that  North 
Germany  and  Switzerland  excel  you  in  the  thor- 
oughness and  universality  of  their  systems,  and 
this,  I believe,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  those  countries  the  parent  has  not  the  right  to 
deprive  the  child  of  the  excellent  training  which 
the  state  has  provided.  When  the  parent  fails 
in  his  duty  the  state  stands  in  low  parentis;  and 
this  is  what  you  chiefly  need  to  perfect  your 
educational  system.” 


TOURS  NEWS. 

If  very  large  headings  were  history',  the 
Germans  would  seem  to  be  in  mortal  peril  in 
France.  It  must  be  the  same  genius  which 
described  with  elaborate  detail  the  triumphant 
escape  of  Marshal  Bazaine  from  Metz  who  now 
informs  us  that  Moltke  is  frightened,  that  Bis- 
marck is  astonished,  that  every  body  who  un- 
derstands the  German  position  is  in  great  alarm, 
and  that  the  unhappy  King  William  would 
hurry  back  to  Berlin  if  he  could ; but,  as  an 
escort  sufficiently  large  can  not  be  spared,  he 
must  stay  in  France  and  await  his  doom.  This 
is  the  Tours  style  of  news.  It  is  the  growth  of 
the  same  spirit  and  good  sense  which  iu  Paris 
first  called  the  story  of  the  surrender  of  Metz 
a lie,  and  when  it  was  established  denounced 
it  as  treason.  The  German  army  is  not  con- 
quered, nor  is  the  moral  tone  of  France  restored, 
because  a superior  force  of  the  French  has  beaten 
a German  force.  The  French  success  at  Or- 


leans seemed  greater  because  of  the  uninter- 
rupted series  of  German  triumphs.  But  the 
dispatch  from  Versailles  which  admitted  the 
victory  of  the  French,  but  stated  it  somewhat 
more  moderately,  seemed,  like  all  the  German 
official  accounts,  to  be  true,  which  can  not  be 
said  of  the  French  reports,  which  always  seem 
to  be  inspired  by  Gambetta. 

Indeed,  in  considering  the  situation  in  France, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  more  and  more  deeply 
the  terrible  demoralization  which  was  wrought 
by  the  empire.  The  republic  was  proclaimed 
on  the  1st  of  September.  M.  Gambetta  con- 
stantly assures  us  that  the  republic  is  invinci- 
ble. We  are  invited  by  many  eloquent  appeals 
to  sympathize  with  the  French  republic.  What 
is  the  French  republic  ? Where  is  it  ? There 
is  a Committee  of  Defense,  which,  with  great 
propriety,  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
has  assumed  the  power  of  the  Government. 
But  a few  French  gentlemen  are  not  a French 
republic.  There  has  been  no  appeal  to  the 
people,  no  ratification  by  the  people.  The 
French  cities  would  undoubtedly  give  large  ma- 
jorities for  the  republic.  But  the  mass  of  the 
rural  population,  led  by  the  priests,  would  prob- 
ably pronounce  as  strongly  against  it.  It  is  a 
needless  confusion  to  speak  of  a self-appointed 
committee  as  a republic  because  they  end  all 
their  proclamations  with  a vive  la  republique. 
We  are  not  censuring  them.  They  did  the 
best  that  the  situation  allowed.  But  it  is  un- 
doubtedly an  error  to  suppose  that  France  is 
republican. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Louis  Natoleon  to  de- 
pend upon  the  rural  population  of  France,  and 
to  keep  it  as  ignorant  as  possible  by  putting  ed- 
ucation into  the  hands  of  the  priests.  His  Min- 
ister of  Education,  Duruy,  made  valuable  re- 
ports and  excellent  suggestions.  His  array  of 
statistics  was  most  interesting  and  imposing. 
But  while  there  was  a great  apparent  activity 
in  that  direction,  what  may'  be  called  free  edu- 
cation steadily  declined.  Indeed,  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  nation,  which  is  shown  upon 
every  hand,  is  revealed  also  by  the  decline  of 
the  higher  cosmopolitan  schools.  France  was 
no  longer  the  university  of  the  world.  The 
young  surgeons  and  physicians  from  other 
countries  go  to  Vienna,  and  have  gone  there 
for  ten  years.  The  chemists  studied  at  Gies- 
sen and  Berlin.  The  art  of  France  had  be- 
come material,  and  elaborately  mechanical. 
Its  music  was  Offenbach’s — fit  music  for  the 
society  it  entertained.  In  every  department 
France  declined  under  the  empire,  but  how 
sadly  only  the  catastrophe  revealed. 

At  this  moment  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
wisest  and  most  truly  patriotic  Frenchmen  are 
not  the  Orleanists.  But  the  services  of  its 
leaders  were  declined  by  the  Committee  of 
Defense.  Meanwhile  the  demoralization  of 
the  empire  1ms  been  so  terrible,  and  the  tone 
of  the  present  authorities  is  so  hollow  and  rhe- 
torical, that  the  future  of  the  unhappy  countiy 
is  lost  in  the  deepest  gloom.  Even  if  a great 
reverse  should  occur,  and  the  Germans  be  driv- 
en from  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell 
to  whose  advantage  the  victory  would  be  turned. 


NOTES. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  fair  now  in  prog- 
ress in  the  armory,  corner  of  Thirty-sixth  Street 
and  Broadway,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  lie 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  French  soldiers  wounded 
in  the  present  war,  promises  to  be  no  less  suc- 
cessful than  the  fair  held  recently  by  the  Ger- 
mans. It  has  been  well  attended  every  day  since 
the  opening,  and  the  tasteful  and  attractive  dis- 
play of  articles  for  sale  has  induced  a very  liberal 
outlay  on  the  part  of  the  visitors.  At  a time 
when  the  whole  of  Europe  appears  to  be  prepar- 
ing for  war,  these  efforts  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  sick  aud  wounded  are  encouraging  to 
the  friends  of  humanity.  Americans  are  the 
friends  of  both  nations  now  at  war,  and  contrib- 
ute with  equal  liberality  to  the  relief  of  French 
and  Germans. 

Paul  Konewka,  whose  magnificent  silhou- 
ette illustrations  to  Hhakspeaue  s “Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  are  well  known  to  our  readers, 
has  lately  employed  his  extraordinary  talents  in  a 
new  field — that  of  illustrating  children’s  books, 
llis  pictures  for  a little  volume  called  “Puck’s 
Nightly  Pranks, ” published  by  Roberts  Broth- 
ers, are  both  graceful  and  amusing,  and  will  give 
quite  as  much  pleasure  to  “children  of  a larger 
growth”  as  to  the  inmates  of  the  nursery. 

“ Mother  Goose  in  her  New  Dress”  is  the  title 
of  a very  attractive  edition  of  the  popular  old 
nursery  rhymes,  illustrated  by  a daughter  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  book 
was  originally  prepared  as  a birthday  present  to 
the  distinguished  statesman  and  jurist,  with  no 
idea  of  publication ; but  the  young  and  gifted 
artist  was  happily  persuaded  to  allow  the  public, 
through  Messrs.  Porter  & Coates,  to  share  the 
pleasure  which  was  intended  only  for  intimate 
friends.  The  drawings  show-  a delicate  fancy 
and  happy  sense  of  humor. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  as  understood  in  En- 
gland and  America,  makes  slow  progress  in  con- 
tinental Europe.  Even  so  enlightened  a states- 
man as  Count  Bismarck  has  so  little  conception 
of  it  that  he  falls  into  the  mistake  of  remonstra- 
ting with  the  Belgian  Government  for  allowing 
Belgian  editors  to  comment  unfavorably  on 
Prussian  affairs.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some 


of  the  Southern  German  states,  where  the  press 
is  comparatively  free,  hesitate  to  accede  to  Prus- 
sia’s demand  that  in  the  United  German  Empire 
legislation  regarding  newspapers  and  public  meet- 
ings should  belong  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

During  the  last  war  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria the  German  clergy  preached  a crusade  against 
French  fashions — crinoline  coming  in  for  the  lar- 
ger share  of  their  denunciations.  This  year  the 
anti-French  sentiment  breaks  out  in  a petition  on 
the  part  of  the  Berlin  clergy  for  the  prohibition  of 
Offenbach’s  operettas  and  the  French  dances. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  French  victory  over  the  army  of  General  Von 
Der  Tann  appears  to  liave  been  less  important  than  was 
at  first  reported,  the  only  real  advantage  gained  by  the 
former  being  the  recapture  of  Orleans.  King  William 
has  telegraphed  to  Queen  Augusta  that  on  the  17tn 
of  November  the  combined  forces  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg  and  General  Von  Der  Tann  defeated 
the  French  near  Dreux.  The  town  itself  was  captured 
and  occupied  by  the  Prussians.  The  latest  dispatches 
from  Tours  (always  to  be  taken  with  many  grains  of 
allowance)  state  that  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  and 
General  Von  Der  Tann  are  falling  back,  while  the 
French  are  advancing,  and  threaten  to  outflank  both. 
The  same  dispatch  says  it  is  thought  General  Man- 
tenffel  will  inarch  to  the  Loire.  According  to  a Rouen 
dispatch  a German  attack  on  Evruux,  about  foriy 
mifes  south  of  Rouen,  was  repulsed.  There  has  beeii 
a good  deal  of  activity  in  the  operations  in  the  North, 
but  no  decisive  engagement  lias  been  fought.  The 
bombardment  of  Montmedy  is  now  confined  to  the 
fortress  by  the  Prussians.  On  Wednesday.  November 
16,  a sortie  was  made  from  the  besieged  place  by  two 
companies  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  every  one  was 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

Letters  from  Tours  state  that  the  country  responds 
with  alacrity  to  the  order  to  supply  cannon,  and  all  the 
unoccupied  districts  are  actively  engaged  in  preparing 
war  material.  In  Bordeaux  and  Nantes  mitrailleuses 
only  are  made.  Prussian  dispatches  containing  valu- 
able information  were  found  at  Orleans  by  the  French. 

It  is  reported  that  England  has  renewed  her  proposal 
for  an  armistice,  based  on  a pecuniary  war  compensa- 
tion, the  razing  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  and  the  neu- 
tralization of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  great  powers 
guaranteeing  the  fulfillment  of  these  conditions  by  any 
future  French  government.  It  is  further  understoocl 
that  the  provisional  government  opposes  this. 

Contradictory  reports  are  received  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  German  troops  before  Paris.  On  one 
hand  they  arc  said  to  be  dying  by  thousands  of  sick- 
ness produced  by  exposure  and  the  hardships  of  camp 
life ; on  the  other  they  are  said  to  be  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits,  and  not  at  all  anxious  for  the  war  to  end. 

A NEW  COMPLICATION. 

The  situation  in  Europe  has  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly received  a new  complication  by  a demand  on 
the  part  of  Russia  for  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of 
1856.  The  Russian  circular,  which  is  dated  October  3J , 
after  setting  forth  the  successive  alterations  and  vio- 
lations of  European  treaties,  and  among  them  fho 
points  in  which  the  treaty  of  1856  has  been  violated, 
declares  that  Russia  is  unable  to  see  why  she  should 
observe  the  latter  when  it  has  been  disregarded  by  oth- 
ers, and  accordingly  disowns  the  obligation  to  limit- 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  invites  Turkey  to 
an  equal  participation  in  the  privileges  claimed.  The 
circular  denies  any  intention  to  revive  the  “ Eastern 
Question,”  and  says  Russia  only  desires  increased  de- 
fensive strength.  A substitute’  lias  been  prepared  bv 
the  Russian  government,  arranging  the  question  at 
issue  on  an  equitable  basis. 

To  this  circular  Earl  Granville  replied  in  a note,  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  embassador  at  .St.  Petersburg, 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  complaint  mnde  bv  Russia 
that  the  treaty  has  been  violated  to  her  pr.jndice,  and 
closed  by  saying  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  British 
government  to  give  any  sanction  to  the  course  an- 
nounced by  Prince  Gortschakoif.  The  views  of  Earl 
Granville  are  shared  in  by  Austria  and  France,  each  of 
which  has  sent  a reply  substantially  the  same,  and  will 
adopt  the  same  policy.  Russia  has  replied  to  Earl 
Granville’s  note  in  a conciliatory  tone,  hut  remains 
firm  in  the  position  originally  adopted.  She  denies 
that  the  movements  of  the  Principalities  in  contra- 
vention of  the  treaty  of  Paris  enured  to  her  advantage ; 
declares  that  a congress  is  impracticable  in  the  present 
state  of  the  principal  European  powers ; disclaims  any 
hostile  intentions  or  desire  to  disregard  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  but  those  which  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  unjust  and  oppressive  against 
her;  and  repeats  her  intention  to  act  upon  the  pre- 
vious notification  in  regard  to  the  Black  Sea. 

A British  naval  squadron  is  to  be  stationed  in  the 
Mediterranean  to  observe  Russian  movements.  A Rus- 
sian fleet  of  sixty  iron-clad  gun-boats  is  said  to  be  al- 
ready in  the  Black  Sea. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

The  Duke  of  Aosta,  second  son  of  flip  King  of  Italy, 
was  elected  King  of  Spain  by  the  Cortes  on  the  litli 
of  November.  The  proclamation  of  the  result  of  the 
election  was  not  followed  by  any  of  the  anticipated 
disturbances,  and  the  military  precautions  were  found 
to  be  unnecessary. 

The  Belgian  government  has  replied  to  the  German 
complaints  of  the  tone  of  Belgian  journals,  that  the 
press  of  the  country  is  constitutionally  free. 

A British  gun-boat  is  to  be  stationed  at  New  Chany, 
China,  during  the  winter.  Affairs  at  Tien-tsiu  are  still 
in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Minister  Low  advises 
the  missionaries  to  go  to  Teuchow,  and  guarantees 
their  safety  there.  The  Protestant  chapel  at  Falstein 
has  been  destroyed,  but  there  was  no  violence  done  to 
persons. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Seward  to  Japan  is  described  as  the 
event  of  last  month.  The  first  interview  ever  accorded 
to  a private  individual  by  the  Mikado  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Seward. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


$1,964,564,  or  $50,618  less  than 

the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  decreased  rates  to 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  from  January  1, 
1870.  The  cost  of  the  ocean  mail  service,  including 
special  subsidies,  was  $1,107,376.  Twelve  postal  con- 
ventions were  made  during  the  year,  in  all  of  which 
reduced  rates  of  postage  were  agreed  upon. 

The  regular  monthly  report  from  the.  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, now  in  press,  presents,  among  other  inti  rest- 
ing features,  a table  showing  the  immigration  into  the 
United  States  each  year  for  the  past  fifty-one  years. 

During  the  late  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies  several 
vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  Salt  Bank,  Bahamas,  of 
which  the  crews  and  cargoes  were  totally  lost,  no  one 
surviving  to  tell  the  tale  of  disaster. 

The  Republican  majority  at  tne  late  election  In  Lou- 
isiana was  30,000,  and  the  foil  delegation  of  Republican 
Congressmen  was  elected. 

The  Solicitor-General  has  decided  that  the  proprie- 
tors of  vessels  running  along  the  coast  or  on  the  in- 
land waters,  and  carrying  money  or  other  valuables, 
are  liable  to  a special  tax  like  express  carriers. 

The  total  amount  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  United  States  government  for  all  mirposes,  from 
its  organization,  March  4,  17S9,  to  June  30,  1S70.  way 
$11,67301^^31  frorr, 
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THE  COAST  OF  DONEGAL— SCENE  OF  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  “CAMBRIA.” 


THE  DONEGAL  COAST. 

It  is  probable  that  we  now  know  all  we  ever 
shall  know  concerning  the  loss  of  the  steamship 
Cambria  on  the  Donegal  coast,  whose  rugged 
and  dangerous  character  is  shown  in  the  sketch 
on  this  page.  The  one  witness  who  survived 
the  wreck  was  in  his  berth  when  the  vessel 
struck,  and  can  only  speak  to  what  took  place 
afterward — of  the  lowering  of  the  four  boats,  the 
overturning  of  that  in  which  he  had  obtained  a 
place,  his  half-unconscious  clinging  to  the  gun- 
wale, the  finding  the  dead  body  of  a woman  un- 
der the  seats,  and  his  weary  hours  of  drifting 
until  his  final  rescue.  Bits  of  wreck,  casks,  and 
dead  bodies  washed  on  shore  tell  the  rest  of  the 


tsvle,  and  whether  the  disaster  was  unavoidable 
or  due  to  neglect  is  left  to  conjecture ; but,  in 
justice  to  the  captain,  it  should  be  added  that  he 
had  already  given  ample  proofs  of  seamanship. 
In  a former  voyage  his  screw  shaft  had  broken, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  loose  screw, 
which  was  banging  against  the  stern,  and  threat- 
ening to  beat  a hole  in  the  vessel.  Slung  b> 
ropes,  the  captain  superintended  this  difficult  op 
eration,  a gale  blowing  at  the  time,  and  brought 
his  vessel  into  port  in  safety.  He  was  less  for- 
tunate this  time,  but  the  known  danger  of  the 
coast  and  the  violence  of  the  weather  are  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  sad  catastrophe. 

This  Donegal  coast  is  rugged  and  rocky,  with 
jutting  headlands  and  daugerous  islauds.  Inis- 


trahull  Island,  where  the  Cambria  struck  and 
went  down,  is  a dangerous  spot,  and  is  marked 
with  a light  to  warn  mariners  to  give  it  a wide 
berth.  Glen  Head  Point,  not  far  distant,  is  an- 
other ugly  place.  It  was  here  the  Sydney  lately 
foundered,  nineteen  out  of  a crew  of  twenty-one 
being  drowned.  The  cliff  here  is  about  800  feet 
in  height,  and  right  and  left,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  from  Sligo  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
Bloody  Foreland  on  the  other,  stretches  the  long 
line  of  stern,  picturesque,  cruel  rocks.  A few 
miles  south  of  this  point  is  another  headland, 
the  “ Sliabh  Liag,”  or  Mountain  of  Flags,  rising 
sheer  up  from  the  sea  a height  of  1 972  feet.  The 
position  as  well  as  the  character  of  this  coast  makes 
it  extremely  dangerous  for  vessels  from  America. 


A PRUSSIAN  OUTPOST. 

The  picturesque  engraving  below  shows  how 
the  Prussians  contrive  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable in  France.  A party  of  jolly  fellows, 
having  emptied  a number  of  large  wine-vats — we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  contents  were 
not  wasted — cut  them  in  two  and  used  them  as 
guard-houses.  The  effect  at  night,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  was  most  singular  and  striking. 
The  ruddy  glare  of  the  bivouac  fires  illuminating 
these  curious  extemporized  shelters,  and  the 
stacked  muskets,  with  the  spiked  helmets  hung 
upon  them,  made  an  effect  that  would  delight  a 
painter’s  heart.  One  almost  envies  these  jolly  com- 
rades their  picturesque  and  comfortable  shelter. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  TEARS. 

If  you  go  over  desert  : nd  mountain, 

Far  into  the  country  of  sorrow, 

To-day  ami  to-night  and  to-morrow, 

And  maybe  for  months  and  for  years, 

You  shall  come,  with  a heart  that  is  bursting 
For  trouble  and  toiling  and  thirsting— 

You  shall  certainly  come  to  the  fountain 
At  length— to  the  Fountain  of  Tears. 

Very  peaceful  the  place  is,  and  solely 
For  piteous  lamenting  and  sighing, 

And  those  who  come  living  or  dying 
Alike  from  their  hopes  and  their  fears; 

Full  of  cypress-like  shadows  the  place  is, 

And  statues  that  cover  their  faces; 

Hut  out  of  the  gloom  springs  the  holy 
And  beautiful  Fountain  of  Tears. 

And  it  flows,  and  it  flows,  with  a motion 
So  gentle  and  lovely  and  listless. 

And  murmurs  a tune  resistless 
To  Him  who  hath  suffered  and  hears — 

You  shall  surely,  without  a word  spoken, 

Kneel  down  there  and  know  your  heart  broken, 
And  yield  to  the  long-curbed  emotion 
That  day  by  the  Fountain  of  Tears. 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE, 

By  the  Author  of  “C’arlyon's  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “ A Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “ Gwen- 
doline's Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

WITCHERY. 

Carew  of  Crompton  was  really  dead,  as  men 
said,  “at  last,”  not  that  he  had  been  long  dying, 
or  was  an  old  man,  but  that  he  had  eventually 
succumbed  to  one  of  those  deadly  risks  to  which 
he  had  so  often  voluntarily  exposed  himself.  On 
the  occasion  which  had  been  fatal  to  him  be  had 
started  from  home  oue  frosty  morning  at  the  gal- 
lop, with  a cigar  in  his  month,  the  reins  on  his 
horse’s  neck,  and  both  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  had  been  pitched  oft*  and  broken  his  neck 
within  half  a mile  of  his  own  door.  His  chap- 
lain, who  had  dispatched  the  news  to  Mrs.  Basil, 
had  been  riding  by  his  side  at  the  very  moment. 
“He  was  a good  friend  to  me,”  was  the  laconic 
remark  that  poor  Parson  Whymper  had  added 
to  the  bare  intelligence. 

To  judge  by  the  regretful  excitement  in  the 
Midlands,  Carew  might  have  been  a good  friend 
to  every  body.  The  news  was  at  once  telegraphed 
to  town,  and  appeared  in  the  evening  papers. 
The  public  interest  in  his  mad  freaks  hud  of  late 
years  grown  somewhat  faint — his  extravagances 
were,  perforce,  on  a less  splendid  scnle — but  liis 
death  revived  it.  “So  that  mad  Carew  has  killed 
himself,  after  all,”  was  the  observation  frequently 
overheard  that  evening,  as  acquaintance  met  ac- 
quaintance on  tiieir  homeward  way  from  busi- 
ness. “Well,  he’s  had  bis  whack  of  most  things,” 
was  the  reply  of  the  philosophers  ; “He  has  not 
left  much  to  tempt  his  heirs  to  be  extravagant, 
I reckon,”  of  the  cynics.  “ He  was  a deuced 
good  fellow  at  bottom,  I believe,”  remarked  those 
who  were  secretly  desirous  of  earning  the  same 
eidoginm  for  themselves ; “He  was  altogether 
wrong  at  top,”  answered  the  charitable. 

Solomon  Coe  came  home  to  his  new  abode  in 
such  a state  of  elation  that  it  even  made  him 
communicative  to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Basil  happen- 
ed to  be  with  her  in  the  drawing-room,  but  he 
only  acknowledged  her  presence  by  a hasty  nod. 
“ Well,  what  d’ye  think,  Carew  of  Crompton, 
that  was  your  father’s  landlord  and  mine” — Sol- 
omon never  said  “ours”  with  reference  to  prop- 
erty— “has  broken  bis  neck  at  last!” 

Of  course  the  very  name  of  Carew  was  a sore, 
subject  between  man  and  wife,  on  account  of 
Richard  Yorke’s  connection  with  him ; but  it 
suited  Solomon’s  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  ig- 
nore that  circumstance.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  some  time  to  come  to  allude  to  the  Crompton 
property  more  or  less,  and  it  was  just  as  well  to 
begin  at  once ; it  was  also  less  embarrassing  to 
do  so  in  the  presence  of  a third  person. 

“Yes,  Solomon,  I knew  Mr.  Carew  was  dead,” 
said  I tarry,  gravely.  The  next  instant  she  turned 
scarlet  with  the  consciousness  of  her  thoughtless 
indiscretion. 

“Oh,”  grunted  her  husband,  annoyed  at  what 
he  deemed  her  sulky  manner,  when*  he  himself 
was  so  graciously  inclined  to  be  conciliatory, 
and  also  displeased  to  find  his  news  anticipated, 
“you’ve  been  buying  an  evening  pa|>er,  have 
you?  You  must  have  more  money  than  you 
know  what  to  do  with,  it  seems  to  me.” 

Harry  was  thankfully  accepting  this  imputa- 
tion in  silence,  when  Mrs.  Basil’s  soft  voice  was 
heard.  “ No,  Sir ; it  was  I who  told  your  good 
lady.  I had  a letter  from  Crompton  by  the  aft- 
ernoon's post.” 

“ The  devil  you  did !’’  cried  Solomon,  turning 
sharply  upon  her.  “ How  came  that  nlioiit?” 

"I  was  housekeeper  at  Crompton,  Sir,  in  old 
Mrs.  Carew  s time,  for  some  years,  and  one  of 
the  servants  wrote  to  let  me  know  of  the  acci- 
dent.” 

“ Housekeeper,  were  you  ?"  said  Solomon,  with 
interest.  “ That  must  have  been  a good  place, 
with  deuced  good  pickings,  eh?” 

“Solomon,  Solomon,”  remonstrated  his  wife, 
in  a low  voice,  “Mrs.  Basil  is  quite  a lady. 
Don’t  you  see  that  you  offend  her?” 

It  is  more  than  probable  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  Mr.  Coe  would  have  resented  this 
rebuke  with  choleric  vehemence;  but  he  had  his 
reasons  for  being  good-humored  in  the  present 
instance.  “ You  must  excuse  my  oouutry  man- 
ners, Mrs.  Basil,”  said  he.  “ As  my  wife  will 
tell  you,  I must  always  have  my  joke ; but  I mean 
Ho  offense.  So  you  were  housekeeper  at  Cromp- 
ton, were  you  ? Well,  now,  that’s  curious,  for 
Mrs.  Coe's  father  >u£j  me 


saying,  have  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  Carew. 
You  knew  him  well,  of  course?” 

"Yes,  Sir;  I did.” 

“ And  the  place  too,  of  course.  It  was  a very 
tine  one,  was  it  not?  Plenty  of  pictures,  and 
looking-glasses,  and  things  ?” 

“ It  was  very  richly  furnished.  ” 

It  was  curious  to  mark  the  difference  of  man- 
ner between  questioner  and  resjamdent.  Solo- 
mon, usually  so  reticent  and  reserved,  was  grown 
quite  voluble.  Mrs.  Basil,  on  the  other  hand, 
naturally  so  apt  in  speech,  seemed  to  reply  with 
difficulty.  She  was  weighing  every  word. 

“The  estate,  I suppose,  was  out  of  your  beat ; 
you  did  not  have  much  to  do  with  that?” 

“ I used  to  walk  iu  the  park,  Sir,  most  days.” 

“ Ay  ; but  the  property  generally  ? The  friend 
who  writes  you  to-day  don’t  say  any  thing  about 
that , I suppose — whether  any  of  it  is  to  be  sold 
or  not,  for  instance  ?” 

“The  report — of  course,  being  a servant,  she 
can  only  speak  from  report — is  that  Mr.  Carew’s 
affairs  are  in  a sad  state.  Every  tiling,  I believe, 
is  to  be  sold  at  once.  The  whole  estate  is  said 
to  be — 1 don’t  know  if  I use  the  right  term — 
mortgaged.  ” 

“Just  so,  ” replied  Solomon  ; * 1 yes,  yes.  That 
is  so,  no  doubt.  ” There  was  a slight  pause ; Mrs. 
Basil  courtesied,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room. 
‘ ‘ Stop  a bit,  ma’am,  ” said  Solomon.  ‘ 1 My  wife 
tells  me  that  you  are  a lone  woman — a widow. 
Perhaps  you’d  like  to  take  a bit  of  dinner  with 
us  to-dav  ?” 

Harry  began  to  think  her  husband  was  intox- 
icated. He  did  get  occasionally  so  when  any 
particularly  good  stroke  of  business  was  in  course 
of  progress,  and  on  such  occasions  his  manner 
was  unusually  affable ; but  she  had  never  seen 
him  halfso  gracious  as  at  present.  Hospitality, 
though  he  did  sometimes  bring  a mining  agent 
or  a broker  home  to  dinner,  was  by  no  means  bis 
strong  point.  Mrs.  Basil  looked  doubtfully  at  her 
dress,  which,  though  homely,  was  perfectly  well- 
made  and  ladv-like,  and  murmured  something 
about  its  being  almost  the  dinner-hour,  and  there 
being  “ no  time.” 

“ Oh,  never  mind  your  gown”  (which,  by-the- 
by,  Solomon  pronounced  “gownd”);  “we’requite 
plain  people  ourselves,  as  my  wife  will  tell  you. 
You  shall  take  pot-luck  with  us.  Where’s  Char- 
ley ? That  boy’s  always  late.” 

But  at  that  very  moment  the  young  gentleman 
in  question  entered  the  room,  at  the  same  time 
as  did  the  servant  with  the  announcement  that 
dinner  was  on  the  table. 

The  astonishment  of  the  domestic  at  seeing 
her  mistress  taken  down  to  the  diiiing-room  by 
the  new  lodger  was  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
< 'barley,  as,  with  his  mother  on  his  arm,  he  fol- 
lowed the  strangely  assorted  pair.  ‘ * I knew  she 
was  a witch,” he  murmured,  “ with  her  hiimau 
skull  and  her  Joanna  Southcott ; but  this  beats 
old  Margery’s  doings  at  Getliin.” 

“Hush,  hush!”  whispered  his  mother,  for 
Charley’s  high  spirits  and  audacity  always  terri- 
fied her  when  exhibited  iu  his  father’s  presence : 
“ they  have  (bund  they  have  a common  acquaint- 
ance, and  so  made  friends." 

“Father  didn't  know  Swedenborg,  did  lie?” 
answered  the  young  man,  slyly.  “ My  belief  is, 
lie  has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  I saw  a bluck 
cat  on  the  stairs.  She  can  make  any  body  do  it, 
as  I was  telling  Aggev”  (the  young  rogue  bad 
been  to  Soho  since  the  morning);  “I  shall  be 
the  next  victim,  no  doubt.  It’s  no  use  saying  to 
myself,  ‘ Thou  shalt  not  many  thy  grandmo- 
ther.’ Her  charms  are  too  powerful  tor  the 
rubric.  You’ll  see  she’ll  not  say  grace.” 

Mr.  Charles  was  right  in  that  particular  of  his 
diagnosis  of  their  new  guest.  .VI rs.  Basil  did  treat 
that  devotional  formula,  which  Mrs.  Coe  never 
omitted  to  pronounce,  in  spite  of  her  husband’s 
contemptuous  shrugs,  with  considerable  indiffer- 
ence. She  snt  opposite  to  Charley,  and  more 
than  once,  when  he  looked  up  suddenly,  he 
caught  her  gaze  fixed  earnestly  upon  him.  Those 
wondrous  eyes  of  hers  yet  shone  forth  bright 
and  clear ; her  cheeks  were  still  smooth ; and, 
though  her  brow  had  many  a wrinkle,  they  were 
the  footprints  of  thought  and  care,  rather  than 
of  years. 

The  conversation,  as  was  natural  where  the 
company  and  the  guest  were  strangers  to  each 
other,  turned  upon  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  the 
objects  in  the  room,  some  of  which,  as\ve  know, 
were  sufficiently  remarkable.  At  Charley’s  re- 
quest Mrs.  Basil  once  more  narrated  the  story 
of  the  skull ; and  theu  epitomized,  with  caustic 
tongue,  the  biography  of  poor  Joanna.  Up 
stairs,  she  said,  she  had  one  of  that  lady’s 
‘ ‘ seals” — a passport  to  eternal  bliss — which  she 
would  bestow  as  a present  upon  the  young  gen- 
tleman opposite.  Her  cynical  humor  delighted 
Charley,  and  won  the  approbation  of  his  father 
— not  the  less  so,  perhaps,  since  he  saw  it  an- 
noyed his  wife. 

1’oor  Harry  was  a simple  wrell-meaning  woman 
in  her  way,  and,  had  the  circumstances  of  her 
life  been  less  exceptional,  would  have  earned  the 
reputation  of  a good  creature  and  steadfast 
chapel-goer.  But  our  lives  do  not  always  fall  in 
the  places  most  suitable  to  our  dispositions ; the 
restive  are  often  compelled  to  run  in  harness; 
and  the  quiet  low-action  goers,  whd  would  wel- 
come restraint,  are  left  without  guide,  and  with 
no  course  marked  out  for  them.  Thus  it  was 
with  Mrs.  Coe.  The  situation  in  which  Fate 
had  placed  her  it  was  altogether  beyond  her 
powers  to  fill.  She  knew  that  Mrs.  Basil  was 
•rapidly  ingratiating  herself  with  her  husband, 
and  so  far  was  furthering  their  common  plan ; 
but,  notwithstanding  its  supreme  importance,  she 
shrank  from  the  means  that  were  bidding  fair  to 
accomplish  her  own  end.  She  shuddered  at  her 
husband's  vulgar  ejaculations  of  assent  and  ap- 
proval; at  her  sons  thoughtless  laughter;  at 
this  woman’s  sparkling  and  audacious  talk, 
which  seemed  so  purposeless,  and  vet  was  so  full 
of  design  and  craft.  She  had  feared  her  and 


shrank  from  her  at  Geihin.  and  she  feared  her 
now.  And  yet  how  necessary  was  her  assist- 
ance ! Of  her  own  self  she  was  well  aware  that 
she  could  do  nothing  to  avert  that  coming  peril 
from  her  husband  and  her  son,  the  shadow  of 
which  had  darkened  all  her  married  life,  and 
was  now  deepening  into  blackest  doom.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  Mrs.  Basil  should  ob- 
tain the  confidence  of  Solomon,  and  perhaps  of 
Charley  also,  and  yet  this  uulooked-for  and  swift 
success  of  hers  was  far  from  welcome  to  poor 
Harry.  It  really  almost  seemed  that  there  was 
truth  in  what  her  son  had  spoken  in  jest — that 
there  was  witchcraft  iu  it. 

Solomon  was  now  talking  earnestly  to  Mrs. 
Basil  iu  low  tones,  while  Charley  looked  toward 
his  mother  with  raised  eyebrows,  and  a comic 
expression,  which  seemed  to  say,  “She’s  got 
him,  you  see ; I did  see  a black  cat  on  the 
stairs.” 

If  she  could  have  overheard  her  husband’s 
talk,  it  would  still  have  been  inexplicable  to  her. 

‘ ‘ Then  you  think  this  sale  at  Crompton  will 
take  place  directly  after  the  funeral  ?” 

“I  shffuld  certainly  imagine  so — yes.” 

“There  is  something — you  needn’t  tell  my 
wife,  because  I wish  it  to  be  a surprise  for  her — 
that  I should  like  to  buy  at  it ; something  I have 
long  had  my  eye  on.” 

“ Some  piece  of  furniture,  I suppose.  Well, 
you  must  be  prepared  to  give  a good  sum,  I fear. 
From  the  curiosity  of  the  thing— the  reputation, 
I mean,  of  poor  Mr.  Carew — it  is  likely  things 
will  fetch  more  than  their  price.  ” 

‘ ‘ Perhaps  so.  But  I should  like  to  know,  as 
soon  as  possible,  when  the  sale  comes  oft’.  From 
your  connection  with  the  place,  you  will  be  able 
to  get  news  of  this  before  the  general  public — I 
mean  the  exact  date." 

“ No  doubt.  I will  write  to-morrow,  and  beg 
that  the  information  may  be  sent  me.” 

“ I should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would, 
Mrs.  Basil.  ” 

“I’ll  write  this  very  night.  You  wish  to 
know  the  day  on  which  the  sale  of  the  furniture 
may  be  fixed?” 

“ Yes ; and  of  all  the  other  things:  of  the 
estates  as  well,  for  instance ; there  may  be  some 
land  that  may  prove  a good  investment.  Don’t 
make  a fuss  about  it,  but  say  you  have  a friend 
who  is  interested.  The  catalogue  of  effects,  with 
the  dates  appointed  for  the  sale  of  each,  will,  of 
coarse,  be  settled  down  there.  I want  to  have 
an  early  copy.  ” 

“That  is  very  simple,”  said  Mrs.  Basil,  mak- 
ing a memorandum  in  her  pocket-book:  “you 
shall  be  among  the  very  first  to  get  one,  Mr. 
Coe — you  may  rely  on  that.” 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

OVER  THE  ROOF. 

Richard  Yorke  is  still  at  Lingmoor ; and 
though  but  a twelvemonth  intervenes  between 
him  and  freedom — or  perhaps  partly  because  of 
it — prison  life  is  growing  insupportable.  It  is 
the  last  year  of  “a  long  term,”  as  all  “old 
hands"  will  tell  you,  which  is  the  most  trying. 
Impatience  becomes  more  ineoiitrollable  as  the 
limit  of  suffering  is  neared ; and  just  as,  after  a 
tedious  ami  dangerous  illness,  the  convalescent 
will  rise  too  soon,  and  risk  a Elapse  in  his  fever- 
ish desire  to  be  well,  so  a prisoner  will  often 
make  some  wild  endeavors  to  escape,  when,  if 
he  did  but  wait  a little — a span  of  time  compared 
with  that  in  which  he  has  lain  captive — his  jeal- 
ous doors  wotlld  open  of  themselves  to  let  him 
pass  in  safety.  But  there  are  other  reasons 
which  are  pressing  Richard  toward  fiight,  and 
goading  him  (as  he  feels)  to  madness  if  he  re- 
main quiescent.  lie  has  quarreled  with  all 
about  him,  and  has  suffered  for  it;  and  he  is 
now  menaced  with  worse  things.  His  sullenness, 
his  brooding  ire,  have  long  transformed  his  na- 
ture ; civility,  and  even  obedience,  have  become 
impossible  for  him.  He  kicks,  as  it  were,  against 
a chevaux-de-frise  of  steel.  He  has  been  starved 
on  bread  and  water,  and  grown  thin  and  fierce. 
He  has  been  put,  and  not  for  nothing,  into  the 
dark  cell  for  hours,  to  brood,  as  usual,  and  lias 
come  forth  a more  reckless  devil  than  lie  went  in. 

His  warder  and  he  are  open  foes.  That 
cross-grained  officiul  has  taken  a strong  antipa- 
thy to  him,  which  is  more  than  reciprocated; 
and  every  time  he  enters  his  cell  sets  foot, 
though  unconscious  of  the  fact,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  grave.  He  is  (he  keeper  of  one 
who  is  almost  a madman  ; but  the  latter  is  sane 
on  one  point  yet — he  knows  to  whom  his  venge- 
ance is  mainly  due ; and  while  that  knowledge 
lasts  his  lesser  foe  is  safe  from  him — safe,  that 
is,  at  present ; but  a provocation  may  be  given 
wliich  would  compel  this  long-suffering  victim — 
in  years  scarce  a middle-aged  man,  in  appear- 
ance gray  and  withered  as  the  oldest  within  those 
prison  walls — to  give  his  passion  way,  and  slay 
him.  If  something  should  take  place,  which 
this  warder  himself  has  prophesied  would  hap- 
pen, it  will  be  so;  and  all  Richard’s  hoarded 
hate  would  then  be  useless;  since  it  would  have 
no  heir.  There  has  been  flogging  in  the  pris- 
on— an  unusual  punishment,  and  only  inflicted 
for  great  offenses,  or  for  continued  contumacy 
and  bad  conduct.  A conspiracy  was  discovered, 
and  seven  of  the  ringleaders  received  three  dozen 
lashes  each,  in  presence  of  all  the  inmates  of  the 
jail.  It  was  a punishment  perhaps  deserved 
and  necessary,  but  sickening  enough  to  witness. 
Richard’s  warder  stood  beside  him,  and  while 
the  cat  was  descending  on  one  wretch’s  naked 
back,  observed  in  a grim  whisper:  “Do  you 
take  warning,  my  man  ; for  if  you  are  reported 
again,  the  governor  sav9  you  are  to  have  a dose 
of  the  same  medicine.” 

Whether  the  man  spoke  truth  or  not,  Richard 
believed  him.  It  was  more  than  probable  that 
he  would  be  reported,  and  by  the  very  voice  that 
uttered  the  menace.  In  a twelvemonth’s  time 


there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  opportu- 
nities, ten  times  told,  of  its  being  fulfilled.  If 
such  a sentence  was  ever  passed  upon  him,  as  it 
was  almost  sure  to  be,  Richard  was  well  resolved 
that  it  should  not  be  carried  out ; rather  should 
this  man  die,  and  he  himself,  his  slayer,  be  hung 
for  it.  His  desire  for  vengeance  upon  those  who 
had  blasted  his  young  life  so  cruelly  was  as 
strong  as  ever — nay,  stronger,  fiftyfold  ; but  lie 
knew  that  he  could  never  bear  the  lash.  Home- 
how  or  other,  therefore,  at  all  risks,  lie  must  es- 
cape from  Lingmoor. 

. Robert  Balfour  was  to  be  set  free  in  a few 
days,  his  conduct,  though  not  good,  having  earn- 
ed that  much  of  remission.  Richard  was  not 
envious  of  him,  yet  the  contrast  of  their  two  po- 
sitions made  him  perhaps  more  desperate  and 
reckless.  Of  late  months  the  old  man  had  been 
admitted  to  certain  privileges  accorded  to  such 
as  have  almost  worked  out  their  time,  or  who 
are  otherwise  recommended  for  them.  He  had 
been  employed  as  “a  cleaner,”  then  as  “a  spe- 
cial”—in  which  position  he  was  permitted  to  work 
out  of  doors  without  an  attendant  warder,  and 
even  (in  his  particular  case,  for  he  was  growing 
very  old  and  feeble)  to  have  leave  of  absence  for 
an  hour  or  two.  On  some  occasions  it  was  his 
dnty  to  bring  round  the  prisoners’  meals ; and 
then  he  saw  Richard,  and  could  even  exchange 
a word  or  two  with  him  alone.  This  hnppened 
upon  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  the  public 
flogging  had  taken  place. 

“Balfour,” said  Richard,  earnestly,  “will  you 
do  me  a favor  ?” 

“Yes,  lad,  any  thing,”  replied  the  old  man, 
softly.  The  word  “ lad”  seemed  so  inapplicable 
to  that  gray-headed,  care-lined  face,  which  he 
had  known  so  young  and  comely,  that  the  misuse 
of  it  touched  the  speaker.  “ You  know  I will.” 

“Even  though  you  should  run  a risk,”  said 
Richard,  “ within  a day  or  two  of  your  free- 
dom ?’’ 

“Ay;  for  your  sake,  I would  do  that  and 
more.” 

“ God  bless  you,  if  there  be  a God !”  answered 
those  haggard' lips.  “Ask  leave  to  go  to  the 
village  to-morrow,  and  get  me  a file.  ” 

“ Hush  ! — the  warder.” 

The  conversation  thus  interrupted  was  resumed 
next  day. 

“Here  is  the  file,”  said  Balfour;  “hide  it  in 
your  mattress.  But,  lad,  you  will  be  mad  to 
use  it.  I pray  you  be  patient.  It  is  only  a 
twelvemonth  now.” 

Richard  shook  his  head,  with  a ghastly  smile. 
“I  must  try, "said  he. 

“Nay,  nay ; you  will  be  retaken  and  flogged, 
lad;  think  of  that.” 

“I  shall  never  be  retaken,  Balfour,  at  least 
alive.” 

It  was  easy  enough  to  read  in  Richard’s  face 
the  corroboration  of  his  words. 

“Have  you  any  plan?”  asked  the  old  man, 
disconsolately. 

“I  have.  From  my  window  here  I see  an 
open  shed,  with  a coil  of  rope  in  it.  I shall  file 
my  bars,  and  get  that  rope  to-night ; climb  back 
again  here,  and  over  the  roof.  I have  calculated 
the  distance  from  outside.  I feel  sure  I can 
reach  the  parapet  with  my  finger-tips  as  I stand 
upon  the  window-ledge,  then  let  myself  down 
into  the  exercising-yard  upon  the  west  side.” 

“The  walls  about  that  yard  are  sixty  feet 
high,  lad.” 

“There  is  a spout  in  the  north  corner  which 
will  help  me  up ; and  if  I reach  the  top  without 
a broken  neck,  I make  fast  my  rope,  and  slide 
on  to  the  moor.  From  thence,  no  matter  how 
dark  it  is— and  it  will  be  pitch-dark,  I reckon— I 
can  make  Bergen  Wood.  No  power  on  earth 
shall  stop  me.  If  you  told  the  warder  yonder 
of  mv  plan  this  moment,  I should  still  escape 
— in  another  and  more  certain  fashion.”  To 
look  at  him  and  read  the  resolute  despair  in  his 
white  face  was  to  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

“What  must  be  must  be,”  sighed  the  old 
man.  “But  for  my  sake,  lad — for  mine,  who 
love  yon  as  a father  loves  his  own  son — be  pa- 
tient till  to-morrow.  This  is  my  last  day  at 
Lingmoor.  To-morrow  I slmll  be  free.  Ill 
come  at  night  to  the  wall  of  the  west  yard,  and 
throw  a rope  over  the  north  comer,  close  by  the 
spout  von  mention.  It  shall  be  made  fast  on 
my  side,  and  if  you  do  but  lay  hold  of  it,  the 
rest  is  easy.  Your  scheme,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
hopeless.  No  squirrel  could  climb  that  spout, 
far  less  a man  reduced  as  you  are;”  and  be 
glanced  significantly  at  Richard’s  shrunken  limbs. 

“You  are  the  best  of  friends,  Balfour — in- 
deed, the  only  man  that  ever  was  my  friend.  ” 
He  stopped,  as  if  overcome  by  an  emotion  that 
was  so  strange  to  him.  “At  midnight  then, 
to-moirow,  I shall  begin  my  work  ; and  in  an 
hour  from  that  time,  if  all  goes  well,  I shall  be 
at  the  spot  appointed.  If  I fail,  you  will  re- 
member Wheal  Danes  ?*’ 

“Yes,  yes;  but  yon  will  not  fail.  Keep  a 
good  heart,  ” whispered  the  old  man,  as  he  hur- 
ried away  at  an  approaching  footstep. 

But,  in  reality,  Balfour  had  no  hope.  His 
experience  of  such  attempts,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  forbade  any  expectation  of  Rich- 
ard’s success,  even  in  the  matter  of  getting  out- 
side the  prison  walls ; and,  supposing  that  was 
done,  and  the  wood  reached,  what  was  to  be 
looked  for  further  bnt  slow  starvation  or  death 
from  the  sharp-tipped  arrows  of  the  wintry  wind  ? 
Still,  Balfour’s  help  was  promised,  and  would  be 
given  ; the  old  cracksman  had  many  faults  and 
vices,  but  he  was  not  one  to  desert  a friend  at  a 
pinch,  and  Richard  Yorke  was  really  dear  to 
him. 

As  for  Richard,  notwithstanding  the  season- 
ableness  of  the  other’s  offer,  and  although  he 
was  himself  almost  convinced  that  without  such 
aid  lie  could  never  effect  his  object,  no  sooner 
was  ApJp.S  feU  As  regretted  that  he  had 
passed  IHik-idord  ltd  iRttMofr  the  attempt  another 
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dav  Suppose  he  should  transgress  some  prison 
regulation  between  this  and  then,  or  be  reported 
bv  his  hostile  attendant  without  having  commit- 
ed  a transgression ! There  were  thirty-six  hours 
of  such  perilous  delay  before  him,  and  his  impa- 
tience was  already  at  fever-heat.  By  standing 
on  his  metal  wash-stand,  and  peering  through 
his  bars,  he  could  see  that  the  coil  of  rope  still 
lay  in  its  accustomed  place  that  afternoon,  but 
would  it  remain  there  till  to-morrow  night? 
The  very  act  of  thus  climbing  to  his  window, 
which  he  could  not  resist,  was  a serious  offense ; 
and  if  by  any  chance  he  should  be  found  in  pos- 
session of  the  file— then  all  was  over.  He  wds 
fully  determined  only  to  part  with  it  with  life 
itself.  Tor  once,  the  picture  of  Trevethick  and 
his  son-in-law  (for  he  had  heard  before  he  left 
Cross  Key  of  Harry’s  marriage  with  his  rival), 
unsuspecting,  complacent,  and  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  his  revenge,  failed  to  occupy  his 
gloating  thoughts ; they  were  fixed  as  ever  there, 
but  on  the  means  and  not  upon  the  end — his  whole 
being  was  engrossed  in  the  coming  enterprise. 
He  feared  the  warder  should  read  that  forbidden 
word  “ Escape”  in  his  eager  eyes,  or  on  his  rest- 
less lips.  A change  of  cell  or  a sudden  exam- 
ination of  his  bed-furniture — no  uncommon  oc- 
currence— would  prove  his  ruin.  He  took  the 
file  out  of  his  mattress,  and  placed  it  in  his 
breast : let  that  man  beware  who  found  it  there ! 

At  last  the  long  night,  which  should  have 
found  him  free,  passed  by,  and  the  next  weary 
day.  The  appointed  time  had  come. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  not  a sound  was 
heard  in  the  vast  prison ; there  was  no  moon, 
but  a few  stars  shone  on  him  as  he  worked  at 
the  iron  bars  ; the  noise  of  his  file  was  muffled 
— he  had  rubbed  it  well  with  soap — but  every 
now  and  then  he  paused  and  listened.  He  half 
fancied  he  could  hear  the  distant  tramp  of  the 
patrols,  who,  musket  in  hand,  watched  the  walls 
of  Lingmoor  from  the  roofs  of  its  four  stone  tow- 
ers ; but  it  was  only  fancy,  and,  at  all  events,  no 
one  else  but  they  was  stirring.  Years  ago  he 
had  gauged  those  bars,  and  calculated  that  not 
less  than  three  must  be  sawn  through  to  give  his 
body  room  to  pass ; but  that  was  when  he  was 
young  and  plump  and  vigorous.  He  was  vig- 
orous now — the  fever  within  him  seemed  to  give 
him  the  strength  of  ten — but  he  was  an  old  man 
to  look  at,  and  the  flesh  had  left  his  bones.  Ho 
much  the  better;  there  were  onl^y  two  bars  to  file 
instead  of  three.  Finding  the  space  sufficient, 
he  twisted  his  blanket  into  a rope,  fastened  it  to 
the  broken  bars,  and  so,  by  its  aid,  slipped  noise- 
lessly into  the  yard. 

That  portion  of  the  prison  was  low,  and  con- 
sisted but  of  two  stories;  another  cell  window 
was  immediately  beneath  his  own,  but,  as  he 
knew,  it  was  not  used  for  prisoners.  Still,  he 
trembled  as  he  slipped  past  it.  Suppose  a hand 
had  been  pushed  through  to  clasp  Iris  limbs,  or 
a voice  had  given  the  alarm,  and  warned  the 
watchful  guards ! But  his  feet  touched  ground 
in  safety.  His  eyes,  accustomed  for  long  years 
to  cleave  the  darkness,  guided  him  straight  to 
the  shed  and  to  the  coil  of  rope.  He  seized  it  as 
the  shipwrecked  mariner  clutches  that  which  is 
thrown  him  from  the  shore  to  drag  him  through 
the  roaring  breakers,  and  then,  winding  it  about 
bis  waist,  he  retraced  his  steps.  To  return  to 
his  cell  window  was  comparatively  easy ; but  to 
stand  upon  its  narrow  ledge,  and,  clutching  the 
parapet  with  his  fingers,  to  draw  himself  up 
thereby,  was  a task  that  few,  without  the  hope 
of  liberty  to  spur  them,  could  have  accomplished. 
Three  times  he  failed  ; without  something  more 
of  purchase  for  his  hold,  he  felt  the  thing  was  be- 
yond his  powers.  The  question  was,  how  broad 
was  the  stone  coping?  If,  by  a sudden  spring, 
he  could  catch  the  other  side  of  it,  he  might  suc- 
ceed ; but  if  he  missed,  his  hands  would  slide 
from  the  smooth  surface,  his  feet  could  not  re- 
gain their  stand-point,  and  he  would  fall  back- 
ward twenty  feet  or  so  upon  the  stone  court- 
yard. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  the  risk. 
He  gathered  his  strength  together,  shut  his  eyes, 
and  made  a vigorous  spring:  one  hand  caught 
a firm  gripe,  and,  after  a sharp  struggle,  the  oth- 
er gained  it ; then  he  drew  himself  slowly  up, 
and  lay  down  in  the  gutter  of  the  roof  to  gather 
breath  and  look  about  him.  The  prison  was 
built  like  the  four  spokes  of  a wheel ; and,  in- 
deed, with  the  high  wall  circling  round  it,  did 
closely  resemble  that  image.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  building  could  have  been  seen,  had  it  been 
light  enough,  from  his  present  position  ; but,  as  it 
was,  only  the  west  wing  was  dimly  visible,  with 
its  guardian  tower  standing  blackly  up  against 
its  dark  back-ground  of  wintry  night  sky.  He 
could  not  make  out  the  sentry  on  its  top ; but 
now  and  then,  when  his  circuit  brought  him 
nearest  to  his  hiding-place,  he  could  hear  his 
measured  foot-fall. 

Like  a creeping  thing,  for  he  scarce  used 
hand  or  foot  at  all,  Richard  slowly  crawled  and 
slid  along  the  sloping  roof,  then  swiftly  over  the 
vertex,  while  the  patrol  was  at  the  most  distant 
portion  of  his  round,  and  then  once  more,  mo- 
tionless and  almost  breathless,  he  lay  down  be- 
hind the  western  parapet.  The  exereising-yard, 
into  which  it  was  his  object  to  drop,  was  just 
below  him;  but  it  was  necessary  to  find  some 
object  to  which  to  fasten  his  rope ; and  here  he 
perceived  how  futile  would  have  been  his  plan 
of  escape  without  assistance  from  without ; for 
here,  having  slid  down  it,  he  must  needs  leave 
his  rope  tied  to  a neighboring  chimney.  There 
was  not  length  enough  to  cut  off’,  and  be  of  any 
service  afte  .'ward  for  the  descent  of  the  external 
wall,  nigh  sixty  feet  in  height.  If  Balfour  failed 
him,  it  was  now,  indeed,  clear  to  him  that  his 
whole  design  must  fail.  Yonder  towering  wall, 
higher  even  than  'his  own  present  elevated  posi- 
tion, could  never  be  scaled  by  foot  and  hand, 
with  only  the  help  of  a spout — nay,  he  doubted 
whether,  even  if  he  found  the  promised  rope  in 
position,  he  could  even-  make41ge._pfi.that ; for, 


though  agile,  he  had  none  of  the  sailor's  cun- 
ning. 

He  made  fast  the  coil  which  he  had  with  him, 
however,  and  watching  his  opportunity,  slid  off 
the  parapet  into  space.  Such  a feat  seems  easy 
enough  to  read  of;  but  to  slide  without  noise 
down  a loose  and  swinging  rope  for  so  great  a 
distance  is  no  slight  task  to  one  unused  to  such 
gymnastics ; and  besides  he  had  to  check  him- 
self at  intervals  (which  took  the  skin  off  from  his 
hands,  although  at  the  time  he  did  not  feel  it), 
lest  he  should  suddenly  reach  the  ground  with  a 
dull  thud.  He  accomplished  this  in  safety,  and 
once  more  paused,  his  back  pushed  hard  to  the 
prison  wall,  while  the  warder  passed,  whose 
form  he  could  now  even  make  out,  it  was  so  im- 
mediately above  him  ; then  he  crossed  the  yard 
with  a swift  but  anxious  step  to  its  north  cor- 
ner, and  peered  about  in  the  gloom  for  the  prom- 
ised rope  ; the  spout  was  there,  smooth  and  in- 
effectual enough  as  a means  of  exit,  but  no  rope. 

His  heart  died  within  him,  and  his  hands 
trembled  with  anxiety  and  trepidation  as  they 
felt  in  vain  for  it  along  the  smooth  and  lofty 
wall.  Richard’s  brain  began  to  reel.  He  leaned 
his  trembling  brow  against  the  cold  iron  of  the 
spout,  and  endeavored  to  think  the  matter  out. 
He  was  sure  of  Balfour ; he  felt  certain  that  no- 
thing but  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  would 
have  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  word. 
But  perhaps  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
rope ; such  things  were  watchfully  looked  after 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Liugmoor  Prison,  and 
might  even  not  be  procurable.  Yet  had  such 
been  the  case,  Balfour  would  not  have  volun- 
teered that  form  of  assistance.  He  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  rope  was  there,  then,  and  if  so,  it 
must  have  been  thrown  over  by  means  of  a 
stone,  or  weight  of  some  kind.  In  that  case,  if 
the  stone  had  rolled  after  reaching  the  ground, 
the  rope  might  not  be  hanging  like  a plumb-line 
from  the  wall,  but  at  an  angle  from  it,  and  at 
some  distance.  He  began  to  move,  then,  in  a 
parallel  line  from  the  wall,  still  feeling  right  and 
left;  and  on  the  third  trial  he  caught  in  his 
stretched-out  hand  a string — a string-line  such 
as  a boy  uses  for  his  kite ; and  for  an  instant, 
the  sense  of  the  inefficacy  of  such  means  to  ef- 
fect his  purpose  froze  him  with  despair.  But 
presently  pulling  on  the  string,  he  found  it  gath- 
er in  his  hand,  and  pulling  softly  on,  more 
string,  and  then  an  end  of  thin  but  wire-strong 
rope,  and  then  more  rope.  What  was  best  of 
all  was,  that  this  rope  was  knotted  at  intervals 
of  every  foot,  so  as  to  afford  a strong,  firm  hold. 

After  many  yards  of  this  had  been  hauled  in 
lie  found  resistance ; the  end  of  it  was  evidently 
fast  on  the  other  side.  Richard  passed  the  rope 
round  the  bottom  of  the  iron  spout,  and  beneath 
an  iron  clasp,  that  prevented  its  slipping  upward, 
and  then  made  it  taut.  It  was  a perilous  bridge 
even  then,  and  supposing  the  watcher  with  his 
musket  had  not  been,  as  he  was,  within  easy 
gunshot  of  him ; but  it  led  from  prison  walls  to 
liberty,  and  Richard  did  not  hesitate  for  a mo- 
ment to  commit  himself  to  it.  Hand  over  hand, 
foot  after  foot,  he  dragged  himself  with  infinite 
effort  slowly  upward ; but  it  was  not  now  in  his 
power  to  watch  the  patrol,  and  secure  the  most 
favorable  moment  for  crossing  the  wall  top,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  roof.  As  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  just  as  the  sentry  came  to  the 
northward  portion  of  his  beat,  Richard’s  form 
was  vaguely  visible  against  the  sky,  upon  the 
very  summit  of  the  wall.  The  next  instant  he 
had  crossed  it,  and  at  the  hoarse  cry,  “ Who’s 
there  ?”  had  glided  rapidly  down  upon  the  other 
side.  The  sentry’s  gun  was  at  his  shoulder,  and 
its  sharp  report  rang  through  the  silent  night 
just  as  the  convict  reached  the  ground.  The 
starlight  was  just  sufficient,  as  the  warder  sub- 
sequently swore  (and  truly),  to  see  the  man  was 
hit ; he  staggered  and  fell,  but  crawled  away  di- 
rectly, and  was  lost  in  the  surrounding  gloom. 

At  the  same  moment  all  the  prison  seemed  to 
wake  to  light  and  life,  and  the  alarm-bell  clashed 
out  its  hoarse  notes  of  warning  on  the  wintry  air. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

NEWS  FROM  LINGMOOR. 

Mrs.  Basil  kept  her  word  with  her  lodger, 
and  (thanks  to  the  chaplain)  gave  into  his  hand 
a catalogue  of  the  great  Crompton  sale  some 
hours  at  least  before  tue  details  of  it  were  made 
public ; on  the  receipt  of  which  Solomon  at  once 
left  town.  His  absence  was  felt  to  be  a relief 
by  all  parties.  The  work  of  ingratiating  herself 
with  his  hard,  coarse  nature,  independently  of 
the  personal  loathing  with  which  Mrs.  Basil  re- 
garded him,  04  Richard’s  account,  was  very 
hard,  and  rest  was  grateful  to.  her.  Mrs.  Coe 
was  always  more  at  ease  when  business  took  her 
husband  from  his  home.  Charley  hailed  his  de- 
parture, since  he  could  now  enjoy  the  society  of 
his  Agnes  without  stint. 

He  was,  as  usual,  at  Soho  one  morning,  when 
IIarr}r,  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  engaged 
in  needle-work,  was  alarmed  by  a shrill  shriek, 
followed  by  a heavy  fall  on  the  floor  beneath,  ip 
Mrs.  Basil’s  parlor.  She  had  heard  the  front- 
door closed  but  a minute  before,  aud  the  thought 
that  was  never  wholly  absent  from  her  mind 
now  flashed  upon  it  with  terrible  distinctness 
— the  Avenger  had  come  at  last!  Her  next 
hurried  reflection  was  one  of  thankfulness  that 
neither  Charley  nor  Solomon  was  at  home. 
Then,  pale  and  trembling,  she  stole  out  on  the 
landing  of  the  stairs,  and  listened  intently.  Not 
a sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the  throbs  of  her 
own  fluttering  breast.  The  cook  and  the  wait- 
ing-maid, who  alone  composed  the  domestic 
staff,  had  apparently  not  heard  the  noise;  for 
the  former  was  singing  loudly  in  the  kitchen,  as 
was  her  wont  when  she  had  been  “put  out,”  as 
happened  some  half  dozen  times  per  diem.  It 
was  frightful  to  think  that  in  yonder  parlor  her 
once-loved  Richard  might  even  then  be  closeted 


with  his  mother,  deaf  to  her  appeals  for  mercy, 
resolute  for  revenge,  and  only  demanding  where 
his  enemies  might  be  found:  it  was  better  to 
face  him  than  to  picture  him  thus.  That  his 
sudden  appearance  had  terrified  Mrs.  Basil  into 
a fit  she  had  little  doubt  from  that  shriek  and 
fall;  and,  indeed,  all  was  now  so  still  within 
there  that  she  might  be  dead.  The  fear  for  her 
offspring,  however,  made  Harry  almost  bold. 
Indeed,  as  has  been  said,  she  did  not  entertain 
any  apprehension  of  personal  violence  at  Rich- 
ard's hands ; and,  perhaps,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Ba- 
sil’s assurance  to  the  contrary,  she  had  some 
hope  of  moving  him  from  his  set  purpose  by  her 
prayers  and  tears.  Step  by  step,  and  clinging 
to  the  hand-rail  for  support,  for  her  limbs  scarce- 
ly obeyed  her  will,  she  descended  the  stairs, 
stood  a moment  in  the  passage,  listening  like 
a frightened  hare,  and  then  opened  the  parlor 
door.  There  was  no  one  within  it : yes,  upon 
the  hearth-rug  lay  the  motionless  form  of  Mrs. 
Basil ; she  was  lying  on  her  face ; and,  rushing 
forward,  Harry  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  strove 
to  lift  her  in  her  arms.  Some  instinct  seemed 
to  forbid  her  to  call  for  assistance. 

“ What  is  it  ? what  is  it  ?”  gasped  the  old  wo- 
man, looking  vacantly  up  in  the  other’s  face. 

“ You  have  been  unwell,  dear  madam.  I am 
afraid  you  have  had  a fainting  fit;  but,  thank 
Heaven,  you  are  better  now.” 

Harry  was  truly  grateful ; first,  that  her  orig- 
inal suspicion  had  proved  to  be  unfounded ; sec- 
ondly, that  Mrs.  Basil  was  alive.  She  had  con- 
trived to  place  her  in  a sitting  posture,  with  her 
back  against  the  heavy  arm-chair ; and  now  she 
brought  a carafe  of  water  from  the  side-board, 
and  sprinkled  her  face  and  hands. 

“ Let  me  call  Mary,  and  we  will  get  you  up  to 
your  own  room  as  soon  as  you  feel  equal  to  the 
effort.” 

Mrs.  Basil’s  eyes  had  closed  again.  Her  face 
was  white  and  stiff  as  that  of  a corpse ; but  she 
shook  her  head  with  vehemence.  “ The  door — 
lock  the  door !”  she  murmured. 

Not  without  some  hesitation,  for  she  began  to 
fear  that  her  companion  was  wandering  in  her 
mind,  Harry  obeyed  her.  “Get  me  into  my 
chair.  Oh,  why  did  I ever  wake  to  weary  life 
again !” 

“What  has  troubled  you?  Can  any  new 
misfortune  have  happened  to  us?”  inquired 
Harry,  woefully. 

“ to  you — no,”  answered  the  old  woman,  with 
sadden  fierceness;  “to  me — yes.  Do  yon  see 
that  letter  ?”  She  pointed  to  one  lying  beneath 
the  table.  “Twenty  years  ago  that  would  have 
been  my  death-warrant ; but  now  I am  so  used 
to  suffer  that,  like  the  man  who  lived  on  pois- 
ons, nothing  kills.  Read  it — read  it.” 

The  letter  was  an  official  one;  the  envelope 
immense,  with  “On  her  Majesty’s  Service” 
stamped  upon  it,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
scanty  contents,  which  ran  as  follows : 

“ Lingmoor  Prison,  December  22. 

“Madam, — I am  instructed  by  the  Governor 
of  this  Jail  to  acquaint  you  with  the  sad  news 
that  your  son,  Richard  Yorke,  is  no  more. 
Four  weeks  ago  he  escaped  from  prison  by 
night,  and  took  refuge  in  an  adjoining  wood. 
His  body  was  discovered  only  four  days  ago, 
and  an  inquest  held  upon  it,  when  a verdict  was 
returned  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  I am, 
Madam,  yours  obediently, 

“ Thomas  Sfarkes  ( for  the  Governor). 

“I  am  instructed  to  inclose  a locket  with 
miniature,  which  was  found  upon  your  son  on 
his  arrival  here.  The  rest  of  his  property  will  be 
forwarded  by  rail.” 


This  locket  contained  the  little  picture  of  Har- 
ry painted  by  Richard  himself,  and  which,  though 
he  had  contrived  to  secrete  while  at  Cross  Key, 
had  been  taken  from  him  at  Lingmoor. 

Harry’s  breast  was  agitated  by  conflicting 
emotions.  To  know  that  her  boy  was  safe — that 
there  could  be  no  murder  done — gave  her  a sense 
of  intense  relief,  which  could  scarcely  be  called 
selfish.  But  that  reflection  was  but  transient, 
and  a passionate  burst  of  sorrow  succeeded  it. 
The  only  man  she  had  ever  loved — around  whom 
centred  her  most  precious  memories — had  died, 
then,  thus  miserably,  after  miserable  years  of 
bondage  endured  on  her  account.  She  saw  him 
with  her  mind’s  eye  once  more  as  when  he  had 
clasped  her  in  his  arms  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  ruined  tower — as  when  he  had  rained  his 
kisses  on  her  lips  beside  the  Wishing  Well — in 
his  youth  and  beauty  and  passion.  Her  nine- 
teen years  of  loveless  wedlock  were  swept  away, 
and  left  her  as  she  saw  herself  in  the  little  por- 
trait he  himself  had  painted,  and  which  was  now 
his  legacy.  His  menaces  and  vows  of  vengeance 
against  her  and  hers  were  all  forgotten ; her  wo- 
man’s heart  was  loyal  to  him  whom  she  had 
owned  its  lord,  and  once  more  did  him  fealty. 

“Oh,  Richard,  Richard,  my  dear  love,” cried 
she;  “God  knows  I would  have  died  to  save 
you !” 

“Come  here,  Harry — come  here, ” whispered 
Mrs.  Basil,  “ and  let  me  kiss  you.  I would  that 
I could  weep  like  you ; but  the  fountain  of  my 
tears  has  long  been  dry.  I thought  you  would 
have  been  glad  to  feel  that  you  and  yours  were 
safe — that  retribution  was  averted  from  the  man, 
your  husband  ; but  I now  see  I did  you  wrong. 
Your  heart  is  touched — you  remember  him  as 
he  was  before  the  taint  of  crime  was  on  him.” 

“It  never  was!”  cried  Harry,  passionately. 
“ He  never  meant  to  wrong  my  father  of  a shil- 
ling.” 

“ Well  said,  dear  Harry ; well  said.  He  was 
himself  a wronged — a murdered  man.  Impris- 
oned for  nineteen  years,  and  then  to  perish  thus ! 
And  yet  men  talk  of  Heaven’s  justice ! My  boy  1 
my  boy !” 

The  two  women  were  silent  for  a while — the 
one  gazing  with  dry  eyes  but  tender  yearning 
face  upon  the  other,  as  she  rocked  herself  to 
and  fro,  and  shook  with  stifled  sobs. 


“Dear  Harry,  you  must  not  desert  me  now,” 
pleaded  the  former,  pitifully ; “I  am  very  old, 
and  this  has  broken  me.  He  was  my  all — my 
only  one  on  earth — and  he  is  dead.  I shall  not 
trouble  you  long.  We  two,  child,  were  the  only 
ones  that  loved  him,  and  we  love  him  still.  Let 
me  cling  to  you,  Harry,  since  it  is  but  for  a little 
while ; and  let  us  talk  of  him  together,  when  we 
are  alone,  and  think  of  what  he  was.  So  bright, 
so  gay,  so — Oh,  my  boy ! my  boy  !” 

The  tears  rushed  to  the  mother’s  eyes  at  last. 
Hard  Fate  was  softened  for  a while  toward  its 
life-long  victim ; and  side  by  side  sat  the  two 
bereaved  women,  each  striving  to  comfort  the 
other,  after  woman’s  fashion,  by  painting  in  its 
brightest  colors  that  dead  Fast  which  both  de- 
plored. Begotten  of  their  common  sorrow,  Love 
sprang  up  between  them,  and  on  one  side  confi- 
dence ; and  into  Mrs.  Basil’s  hungry  ears  Harry, 
for  the  first  time,  poured  the  story  of  her  court- 
ship. Richard’s  death  had  cemented  between 
them  the  bond  which  it  would  seem  to  have  de- 
stroyed. The  fatal  letter  lay  open  on  Harry’s 
lap,  but  the  envelope  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 
Stooping  to  pick  it  up,  she  found  something  still 
within  it — some  folded  slips  from  a local  newspa- 
per, with  an  account  of  the  inquest,  the  details 
of  which  the  governor’s  clerk  had,  perhaps  hu- 
manely, preferred  to  communicate  in  that  form, 
to  be  read  or  not  as  the  mother’s  feelings  might 
dictate  to  her.  The  two  women  read  it  together, 
not  aloud,  for  neither  had  the  voice  for  that. 
With  most  of  the  evidence  there  recounted  we 
are  already  familiar.  It  was  proved  that  No. 
421  had  long  been  in  a desponding,  brooding 
state;  but,  as  only  a year  intervened  between 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  punishment,  his  at- 
tempt to  escape  was  almost  unaccountable,  and 
certainly  unparalleled.  No  punishment  was  im- 
pending over  him.  The  opinion  of  the  authori- 
ties was  expressed  that  the  convict’s  reason  was 
unhinged.  The  method  of  obtaining  his  freedom 
showed  indeed  considerable  cunning,  but  also  an 
audacity  that  was  scarcely  consistent  with  sanity. 
The  height  of  the  prisoner  was  known,  and  his 
proportionate  reach  of  arm ; and  it  seemed  in- 
credible how  he  could  have  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  parapet  above  his  cell  window ; in  that 
attempt  he  must  have  risked  certain  death.  His 
descent  from  the  roof  was  explained  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  rope.  The  immediate  means  by 
which  he  surmounted  the  external  wall  were,  of 
course,  evident  enough,  since  the  rope  was  there 
also;  but  the  question  was,  how  did  it  come 
there  ? The  prisoner  must  have  been  assisted  by 
some  one  outside  the  wall.  The  warder  who 
fired  the  shot  which  subsequently  proved  fatal 
had  seen  but  one  man ; but  the  night  was  dark, 
and  the  whole  affair  had  passed  very  rapidly. 
Indeed,  the  convict  had  only  fully  shown  himself 
when  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  musket  had 
been  fired  almost  at  a venture.  On  the  alarm 
being  given,  pursuit  was  at  once  attempted ; 
but,  under  cover  of  the  night,  the  fugitive  had 
gained  Bergen  Wood.  The  next  morning  his 
footsteps  were  traced  so  far,  and  it  was  proved 
that  he  was  unaccompanied.  A cordon  was 
placed  round  the  wood,  and  the  place  itself 
thoroughly  searched  for  many  days.  It  was 
deemed  certain,  from  the  report  of  the  scouts  who 
were  made  use  of  on  such  occasions,  that  the 
convict  had  not  left  that  covert  to  seek  shelter 
in  any  hamlet  in  the  neighborhood;  the  quest 
was  therefore  still  continued.  Not,  however,  un- 
til three  weeks  afterward  was  No.  421  discov- 
ered. It  was  supposed  that  the  unhappy  fugitive 
had  died  of  his  wounds  upon  the  very  night  of 
his  escape,  for  the  body  was  so  decomposed  that 
it  could  never  have  been  identified  but  for  its 
convict  clothes;  the  nights  had  been  wet  and 
tempestuous,  and  it  lay  in  an  unsheltered  part 
of  the  wood,  a mere  sodden  heap  of  what  had 
been  once  humanity.  The  bullet  that  had  been 
the  cause  of  death  was,  however,  detected  in  the 
remains. 

What  an  end  to  the  high-spirited,  handsome 
lad  that  had  been  the  pride  of  his  mother,  the 
joy  of  his  betrothed ! What  wonder  that  they 
sat  over  the  bald  record  of  it  with  bowed-down 
faces,  and  filled  up  the  gaps  with  only  too  easily 
imagined  horrors ! Each  kept  hold  of  the  oth- 
er’s hand,  as  though  in  sign  of  the  dread  bond 
between  them,  and  sat  close  to  one  another  in 
silence.  Presently  Harry  started  up,  at  the 
sonnd  of  a latch-key  in  the  house-door. 

“That  is  Solomon,” cried  she. 

‘ ‘ Impossible, ” said  Mrs.  Basil.  “ He  told  me 
himself  that  he  should  stop  for  the  last  day’s  sale, 
and  to-day  is  but  the  fifth.” 

“Hush!  it  is.” 

Yes,  it  was  certainly  Solomon’s  voice  in  the 
passage ; and  apparently  by  the  answering  tone, 
he  had  a male  companion  with  him. 

Harry  seized  the  letter,  with  its  inclosures, 
and  thrust  them  into  her  bosom,  which,  full  of 
grief  for  his  victim,  seemed  to  spurn  her  hus- 
band’s approach.  Then  she  heard  him  calling 
her  impatiently,  as  was  his  wont,  from  the  foot 
of  the  stairs. 

“ Harry,  come  down ; I have  brought  a gen- 
tleman home  with  me.  Let’s  have  something  to 
eat  at  once,  will  you  ?” 

“ Answer  him — answer  him !”  gasped  Harry. 
She  could  not  speak ; her  tongue  seemed  para- 
lyzed. 

Mrs.  Basil  rose  at  once,  walked  with  steady 
step  to  the  door,  and  opened  it.  “ Your  wife  is 
here,  Mr.  Coe.  I am  glad  you  are  come  home, 
for  she  is  far  from  well,  and  I was  getting  quite 
nervous  about  her.” 

“She  must  be  ill,” grumbled  Solomon,  “not 
to  be  able  to  say  ‘ Here,’  when  I am  breaking  a 
blood-vessel  with  holloing  to  her  in  the  attics. 
Come  in  here,  Sir.”  This  to  his  companion— a 
man  considerably  his  senior,  thin  and  spare,  who 
stood  peering  curiously  at  the  landlady.  “ I cm 
sorry  to  see  you  unwell,  wife.  I have  brought  a 
friend  to  stay  with  us  for  a day  or  two.  Air. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

[A  figure  in  quaint  costume— half  Puritan,  half  Cava- 
lier-enters with  the  turkey  a “Yankee”  family  party 
in  New  York,  and  thus  announces  himself:] 

I’m  that  pranksome  little  wight 
Who,  one  cold  November  night, 

In  the  Pnritan  forefathers’  gloomy  times, 

Stolfe  upon  them  unawares, 

Smoothed  the  wrinkles  of  their  cares, 

And  rang  out  the  long-forbidden  Christmas  chimbs. 
How  each  gloomy  brow  unbent ! 

What  magnetic  thrilla  were  sent 
Through  the  iron  of  each  grimly  earnest  soul ! 

How  old  England’s  merry  face, 

Touched  with  memory’s  tender  grace, 

Through  New  England’s  chilly  fogs  like  sunlight  stole ! 
Tempting  visions  of  mince-pies 
Danced  before  their  solemn  eyes; 

Plum-pudding  proved  a serious  stumbling-block ; 
The  mistletoe’s  weird  arch 
Mocked  their  puritanic  starch ; 

Phantom  holly  berries  flamed  from  Plymouth  Rock. 
Ah ! those  dreary  times  are  gone ; 

All  their  martyr-work  is  done; 

They  are  gathered  (let  us  hope)  to  dreamless  rest 
Now  our  Christmas  chimes  ring  clear, 

And  we  dance  in  the  New  Year, 

But  Yankees  still  must  love  Thanksgiving  best 
Tis  the  festival  of  toil, 

Of  the  harvest’s  gathered  spoil ; 

It  owns  the  shadow  of  the  primal  curse. 

So  best ! In  this  our  land 
Thrift  leads  Freedom  by  the  hand, 

And  Labor  is  of  both  the  sturdy  nurse. 

So  I fear  not  to  come 
To  this  stately  city  home 
As  herald  of  my  brother,  Santa  Claus. 

Be  hie  the  vision  mild 
Of  Bethlehem’s  Holy  Child— 

I bear  in  either  hand  the  palm  and  cross. 


AN  ARTIST  BEFORE  PARIS. 

An  adventurous  artist,  in  company  with  two 
English  officers,  recently  made  an  excursion  to 
the  extreme  front  of  the  Prussian  lines  before 
Paris,  the  result  of  which  appears  in  the  double- 
page engraving  which  we  lay  before  our  readers 
this  week.  On  stating  his  intention  to  the  proper 
officers  the  artist  was  politely  furnished  with  a 
patrol  for  guidance  and  protection,  and  the  party 
set  out,  descending  the  valley  below  the  chateau 
toward  the  Seine,  stooping  and  running  past  ex- 
posed places  and  dodging  behind  trees.  Pleas- 
ure-grounds trampled  out  of  all  shape — dismal 
villas,  deserted  and  sacked,  staring  with  all  their 
bare  empty  windows,  as  though  they  wondered 
what  would  hap]>en  next — cabbage-gardens  and 
potato-fields,  which  had  been  turned  over  and 
prodded  and  bereft  of  their  produce,  marked  the 
country  through  w’hich  they  passed.  Finding 
the  door  of  one  of  these  villas  invitingly  open, 
the  party  ascended  to  the  roof,  and  lying  flat 
upon  the  leads,  and  peering  round  the  corner  of 
the  sky-light,  found  Paris  spread  before  them. 
Fort  Issy  appeared  about  half  a mile  distant,  the 
Seine  within  a stone’s-throw — one  pontoon  bridge 
was  broken  in  the  middle ; beyond  this  was  an- 
other ; and  then  a third,  over  which  a train  was 
slowly  crawling.  Between  this  and  a fourth 
bridge  were  the  gun-boats.  Beyond  lay  Paris. 
There  was  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  the  twin 
towers  of  Notre  Dame,  the  tall  spire  of  St.  Sul- 
pice — spires,  domes,  and  towers  every  where,  and 
a mass  of  roofs,  with  the  indications  of  the  well 
known  streets  and  gardens  and  places,  all  ap- 
parently lying  so  near  at  hand  that  it  seemed  to 
the  spectators  as  though  they  were  actually  with- 
in the  fortifications.  At  the  top  of  the  picture 
appears  a balloon,  which,  we  believe,  afterward 
fell  within  the  Prussian  lines,  and  supplied  the 
besiegers  with  a file  of  Paris  papers. 

It  was  a dangerous  post  to  occupy,  for  the 
French  sentinels  are  very  sharp,  and  will  almost 
fire  at  the  tip  of  your  finger  if  it  is  exposed ; so 
the  explorers  had,  of  course,  to  keep  very  close, 
the  escort  in  particular,  as  his  “lightning-con- 
ductor" would  have  been  a sure  mark  for  the 
enemy’s  Chassepot  had  the  sun,  as  it  threw  its 
glow  over  the  house-tops  of  the  beleaguered  city, 
glared  upon  that  shining  beacon  which  the  Prus- 
sian soldier  bears  upon  his  helmet.  No  such  ac- 
cident happened,  however,  and  the  adventurous 
landscape  viewers  seem  to  have  found  time  to 
scratch  some  initials  on  the  leads,  thus  proving 
that  there  was  a veritable  John  Bull  among 
them.  As  the  evening  closed  in  they  descended 
from  their  observatory,  and  returned  to  the 
Prussian  lines  in  safety. 


POLLY’S  PIES. 

A.  THANKSGIVING  EPISODE. 

The  clock  struck  three ; and  like  a punctu- 
al Fate,  Polly,  shovel  in  hand,  flung  wide  the 
oven  door.  For  hours  had  that  mystic  labora- 
tory been  at  work,  unseen  of  mortal  eye,  and 
the  fragrance,  compounded  of  spice,  of  sugar, 
of  crusted  loaf,  and  savory  fowl,  which  now 
floated  forth  and  filled  the  kitchen,  told  the  re- 
sult. Far  through  the  house  spread  the  deli- 
cious whiff,  and  a stir  and  bustle  overhead  an- 
nounced that  some  one  there  recognized  the 
signal,  and  knew  that  baking  was  done. 

In  and  out  traveled  the  busy  shovel  till  the 
inner  depth,  where  yet  a red  glow  lingered,  was 
reached,  gave  up  its  last  treasure,  and  Polly, 
making  a fan  of  her  apron,  stood  before  the  ta- 
ble to  inspect  the  result.  There  they  were, 
ranged  in  order  due,  the  loaves  brown  and 
white,  the  rolls,  the  crackling  pork  and  beans, 
the  “’lection  cake,”  that  difficult  dainty,  over 
whose  precarious  fortunes  she  had  watched  till 
midnight — the  two-and-twenty  pies,  gold,  brown, 
and  cranberry  red,  toothsome  mince  and  trans- 
lucent apple,  custard  flecked  with  cinnamon, 
tarts  open-mouthed  and  gaping  for  the  friendly 
jam  ; and  in  the  mids^  its-  4isk_pfiyellow  earth- 
en-ware towering  afeilgitllH^stptlfe'kuge  chick 


en  pie,  to  whose  composition  had  gone  such 
wealth  of  cream,  of  celery,  of  fatted  pullets,  as 
is  not  often  met  with  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Pursall  farm.  With  something  of  the  feelings 
of  a general  at  the  head  of  his  battalion  Polly 
reviewed  her  forces,  noting  here  and  there  a 
specially  cr=p  edging,  and  in  her  own  mind  ap- 
portioning mis  and  that  to  Uncle  Nathan  or 
Aunt  Sapphire,  and  these  to  grace  to-morrow’s 
dinner;  for  “to-morrow”  was  New  England’s 
special  day — that  “great  day  of  the  feast” — in 
behalf  of  which  governors  are  wont  to  make 
proclamation,  and  neighbors  to  vie  in  friendly 
zeal  of  housewifery  and  kind  remembrance  of 
those  who  have  no  portion  of  their  own. 

“Yes,”  said  Polly,  half  aloud,  “that  will  be 
the  best  for  the  Bulger  children,  I guess.  The 
crust  is  a little  too  brown,  but  they  won’t  mind 
that,  and  it’s  so  big.  Then  old  Aunt  Pigett 
shall  have  this  ; and  that  one  I’ll  send — ” 

An  approaching  footstep  cut  short  the  solilo- 
quy, and,  blushing  rosy  red,  she  caught  up  one 
special  pie,  and  hurried  it  into  the  table  drawer. 
Next  moment  her  mother  entered. 

“Well,  Polly,  done?” 

“ Yes,  mother.  Come  and  look  at  them.” 

They  made  a pleasant  picture,  that  mother 
and  daughter,  as  they  stood  side  by  side  before 
the  long  ironing-table.  Mrs.  Pursall  was  tall 
and  erect,  the  very  model  of  a farmer’s  wife. 
Strong,  sweet,  with  face  unfurrowed  by  the 
wheels  of  that  light  team,  Care  and  Worry,  who 
drive  so  heavily  over  female  good  looks  in  our 
country,  and  smile  undimmed  and  bright,  it  was 
easy  to  vision  forth  the  bonny  bride  who,  thirty 
ears  before,  had  passed  through  that  door  on 
er  wedding  morning,  to  be  from  thenceforth  the 
joy  and  comfort  of  all  within.  And  beside  her 
stood  the  vision  renewed  in  early  youth,  the 
^ame  eyesof  happy  blue,  the  samediinpled  cheeks, 
the  same  capable  hands ; for  Mrs.  Pursall  was  a 
noted  housewife,  and  Polly  inherited  the  gift  in 
full  measure.  It  was  with  a little  heart-beat 
that  she  now  watched  her  mother’s  critical  sur- 
vey, and  the  nod  with  which  it  concluded. 

“First-rate,  dear;  I never  saw  better.  And 
what  a lot  of  them ! Some  are  to  send  away,  I 
suppose  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  indeed ; it  would  take  ms  a month 
to  eat  them  all.  See,  mother,  these  are  the  ones 
I picked  out  for  ourselves — for  to-morrow  and 
Sunday,  you  know.  And  the  others  are  for  dif- 
ferent folks — old  Katy,  and  Uncle  Nat,  and  the 
Bulgers,  and  so  on.  Don’t  you  think  I was 
lucky  in  my  loaf  cake  ?” 

“ Indeed  you  were,  and  it’s  a trying  cake,  too. 
Suppose  you  frost  a couple  of  the  loaves  for  to- 
morrow evening,  and  put  the  others  away  in  the 
tin.  You  must  be  sure  and  wrap  them  up  well. 
Did  you  ask  any  body  to  come  in  the  evening 
besides  the  Watsons  and  Jim?”- 

“No,  ma’am — that  is — yes,”  began  Polly, 
flushing  and  flustered.  “I  mean,  I didn’t  ask ; 
but  when  Phil  Ralston  was  here  in  the  summer 
he  said  he  should  drop  in  if  he  could,  and  I told 
him  we’d  be  happy  to  see  him.  That  was  what 
I meant,  mother.” 

“Oh,  well,”  replied  Mrs.  Pursall,  too  intent 
upon  the  pies  to  detect  the  weak  points  of  this 
lucid  explanation,  “that  was  so  long  ago  that 
very  likely  he’s  forgot  all  about  it.  But  Philip 
is  always  welcome,  any  how.” 

Polly  said  nothing.  In  her  secret  soul  she 
did  not  believe  Phil  had  forgotten. 

How  distinctly  she  remembered  about  that 
promise!  All  through  the  short  vacation,  so 
vaguely  alluded  to  as  “ in  the  summer,”  they  had 
been  together,  Phil  and  she,  gardening  at  the  rate 
of  a mignonnette  seed  to  twenty  minutes’  con- 
versation; “ botanizing”  (Heaven  save  the  mark! 
Polly  hardly  knew  the  difference  between  a pis- 
til and  a pistol) ; dawdling  at  the  gate  under  the 
pink  sunset  till  the  moon  rose  shy  and  silvery 
above  the  pink,  and  Mrs.  Pursall’s  voice  ad- 
dressed them  from  an  upper  window  on  the 
subject  of  “ damp ;”  “ trapesing,”  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  same  authority,  in  wet  grass  of 
evenings  to  search  out  glow-worms — all  these 
and  similar  pursuits  had  made  it  a time  of  en- 
chantment. Phil  was  an  old  playmate  and 
neighbor;  nobody  thought  much  of  their  being 
together,  but  Polly  thought  a great  deal.  And 
the  last  day  of  all,  when  she  supposed  him  gone, 
he  had  stolen  away  half  an  hour  before  train- 
time, and  surprised  her  in  the  cool  well-room, 
her  sleeves  rolled  up,  her  slender  waist  envel- 
oped in  a white  apron,  making  pies — all  uncon- 
scious of  his  proximity.  That  last  visit  stood  in 
bold  relief  from  others ; for,  lingering  there  out- 
side the  window,  words  had  been  half  said,  half 
looked,  which  she  could  never  forget,  though,  at 
the  time  half  frightened,  she  had  pretended  not 
to  understand  them.  And  at  last  he  took  to 
teasing  her  about  the  pies,  as  she  daintily  rolled 
her  paste,  and  jagged  the  narrow  strips  for  edg- 
ing. Wouldn’t  she  make  him  one — all  of  his 
own — at  Thanksgiving-time,  for  instance,  for  he 
was  coming  home  then  ? Oh  yes,  he  was  sure 
she  would,  though  she  gave  no  promise ; he 
should  come  in  the  evening  for  it.  And  then  the 
time  came  for  him  to  go.  And  leaning  through 
the  window— Polly  colored  now  as  she  thought 
of  it — he  had  softly  kissed  the  little  brown  wrist 
and  departed,  his  last  words  being,  “ If  you  love 
me,  Polly,  don’t  forget  the  pie.”  I am  afraid  it 
was  too  late  for  that  “if.” 

For,  dreadful  as  it  seems,  the  Pollys  of  real 
life  do  not  always  wait,  as  the  books  say  they 
should,  until  a decisive  word  has  been  spoken 
before  yielding  their  hearts.  Love  comes  un- 
sought, unseen,  as  the  sun  comes,  or  the  dew ; 
eyes  ask,  and  looks  ask.  Prudence  tugs  feebly 
at  the  bolt,  but  her  strength  is  weakness ; open 
flies  the  door,  and  Cupid  takes  possession  for  bliss 
or  bale.  Which,  in  our  Polly’s  case,  it  was  to  be, 
remained  to  be  shown.  She  feared  nothing,  poor 
child.  Phil  loved  her,  she  was  sure,  and  all  the 
hopeful  sky  was  bright  with  early  dawn. 

“If  you  love  me.”  The  words  so  lightly 


spoken  hummed  round  her  like  a song,  as  she 
drew  from  its  hiding-place  Phil’s  pie.  Such  a 
pie ! Crisp  as  frost,  foam-white,  except  where 
heat  had  kissed  it  into  brown,  with  edge  so  trim- 
ly, so  exactly  cut,  and  middle  adorned  with  a 
wondrous  twirl  of  paste,  embodying  the  initial 
“P.” — a marvelous  pie! — a pie  to  make  the 
mouth  water,  and  put  an  appetite  under  the  ribs 
of  Dyspepsia.  Long  and  lovingly  did  Polly  gaze 
on  this  chef-d oeuvre  before  committing  it  to  the 
topmost  shelf  in  the  pantry,  and  then,  rapidly 
restoring  all  to  its  pristine  tidiness,  she  fled  up 
stairs ; for  there  was  a hat  to  be  trimmed,  and, 
housekeeper  though  she  was,  Polly  was  no  less 
a girl — a girl  of  eighteen,  and,  what  was  more, 
the  prettiest  girl  of  eighteen  in  Cohasset.  Some- 
thing was  due  to  this  eminent  position. 

So,  shut  into  her  room,  she  sat  adjusting  the 
killing  little  feather  on  the  new  “turban,”  turn- 
ing now  and  then  to  survey  the  effect  in  a morsel 
of  looking-glass,  and  by-and-by,  as  the  drifted 
gold  began  to  gather  round  the  sunset,  a sound 
came  on  the  wind — the  distant  shriek  of  a loco- 
motive. The  train  had  arrived  at  “ The  Junc- 
tion,” four  miies  away.  Far  above  the  woods 
she  could  see  the  dim  blue  smoke.  Down  went 
the  new  hat,  and  a lovely  smile  parted  her  lips. 
That  shriek  meant — Phil;  and  I question  if 
Beethoven's  finest  sonata  could  at  that  moment 
have  seemed  more  musical — so  true  it  is  that  at 
times  we  listen  with  an  inward  ear  to  which  all 
sounds  are  melodious  if  they  suggest  the  thing 
we  love. 

Phil  was  come.  The  thought  awoke  with  her 
next  morning,  and  lent  its  spring  to  the  many 
small  businesses  which  ushered  in  the  day.  It 
was  for  him  she  rubbed  the  crimson  apples  till 
they  shone,  heaped  the  grape  clusters  so  taste- 
fully, and  crowned  the  vases  with  chrysanthe- 
mums and  gay  leaves.  The  candles  she  insert- 
ed in  the  tall,  plated  branches  should  brighten 
the  room  when  he  entered,  the  noble  hickory 
logs  should  warm,  the  polished  andirons  please 
his  eye.  She  lent  her  whole  heart  to  the  icing — 
Phil  liked  loaf  cake.  And  if  ever  the  spirit  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley’s  sentiment  was  carried  out 
— if  ever  a room  ceased  to  be  a room,  a dinner 
a dinner — it  was  now,  when,  transmuted  by  ten- 
der alchemy,  the  old  farm-house  took  on  higher 
meaning,  and  Mrs.  Pursall’s  nuts  and  apples  be- 
came indeed  “the  refreshment  provided  for  a 
beloved  one.” 

All  things  in  order  at  last,  a merry  party  set 
off  for  church.  Father,  mother,  brother  James, 
his  wife  and  child — first  installment  of  the  family 
gathering — and  in  the  midst  Polly.  The  sun 
shone;  crisp  leaves  rustled  under  foot;  in  all 
Cohasset  was  no  blither  face  than  that  crowned 
by  the  new  turban,  as  our  little  maid  took  her 
seat  in  the  gallery  front  row  as  one  of  the  village 
choir.  How  every  thing  seemed  to  smile ! She 
loved  the  world ; she  loved  the  Governor  for  ar- 
ranging this  delightful  day — this  day  which  made 
so  many  people  happy;  which  brought  Phil 
home. 

It  was  early.  The  melodeon  was  playing  a 
low,  droning  voluntary  ; the  green  curtains  were 
half  drawn — plenty  of  chance  for  the  choir  to 
peep  and  to  whisper,  a thing  all  choirs  like  to  do. 

“ I say,  Polly,  where  did  you  get  that  feath- 
er?” asked  her  neighbor.  “I  only  wish  some- 
body would  give  me  one.  It’s  just  elegant !” 

“Mother  bought  it,”  said  Polly,  her  eye  on 
the  door. 

“Who  are  you  looking  for?  Yonr  ma? 
There  she  is  now.  What  a good-looking  woman 
James’s  wife  is,  isn’t  she?” 

“I  suppose  you’ve  heard  the  news,  Polly?” 
broke  in  another  whisper  from  behind.  “ 'Die 
news  about  Phil  Ralston  ?” 

“No.  What  do  you  mean?”  with  sudden 
interest. 

“He  came  up  last  night,  you  know;  and 
what  do  you  think  he  brought  with  him  but  a 
wife ! The  old  folks  didn’t  know  a word  about 
it.  Wasn’t  it  a fine  Thanksgiving  surprise  ?” 

“How  did  you  hear?”  asked  Polly,  faintly, 
with  white  lips. 

“ Steve  saw  them — our  Steve,  you  know.  He 
come  in  the  same  train,  and  there  w as  Phil  get- 
ting out  w-ith  his  wife,  and  the  old  Squire  meet- 
ing them,  and  looking  so  surprised ; and  Phil, 
said  he,  4 Father,  I’ve  got  a new  daughter  to  in- 
troduce to  you.’  And  then  some  more  in  a low 
voice,  which  Steve  couldn't  hear ; and  the  Squire 
he  ’most  cried,  and  he  shook  hands,  and  said, 
‘You’re  welcome,  my  dear.’  That  was  all  Steve 
saw,  for  he  had  to  come  away;  but  Uncle 
Reuben  was  up  to  the  Squire’s  in  the  evening 
about  a load  of  hay,  and  Phil's  wife  came  in,  and 
the  Squire  introduced  her:  ‘My  son’s  wife,’  he 
said,  and  he  looked  real  pleased,  for  all  he  hadn’t 
been  told  beforehand.  Gracious ! there  they  are ! 
Look,  Polly,  just  coming  in.” 

For  a moment  all  swam  before  Polly’s  eyes. 
Then  the  mist  cleared  again,  and  she  saw  Squire 
Ralston’s  white  head  passing  up  the  aisle,  fol- 
lowed by  his  sister,  a dear  old  woman  who  lived 
with  him  and  kept  his  house ; then  Phil,  and  by 
his  side  a lady.  With  unnatural  fire  in  her  blue 
eyes  she  scanned  the  stranger,  noting  the  clear 
olive  cheek,  the  graceful  undulating  walk,  the 
gait,  which,  even  to  her  inexperienced  vision, 
seemed  something  rich  and  foreign.  That,  then, 
was  Phil’s  wife,  the  woman  he  preferred  to  all 
others!  And  with  sudden  power  of  hatred 
Polly  felt  that  she  hated  her.  All  the  sweet, 
even  pulses  of  her  nature  seemed  turned  into 
bitterness  and  fire. 

“She  looks  old  for  Phil,  doesn’t  she?”  whis- 
pered the  other  girl. 

She  did,  but  how  beautiful ! And  still,  as  the 
service  went  on,  what  a mockery  it  all  seemed — 
the  prayer  in  which  she  did  not  join,  the  sermon 
which  spoke  of  people  as  thankful  and  happy! 
She  rose  with  the  others,  she  bent  her  head,  and 
all  the  time  something  jangled  in  her  ears  the 
one  phrase,  “Phil  is  married!  Phil  is  married!” 
till  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  bear  it.  Long 
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afterward,  when  she  was  happy  again,  thatwretch- 
ed  morning  would  come  back  to  her  as  visions  of 
fever  to  returning  health ; little  things  she  was 
unconscious  of  noticing — a late  canker-worm 
walking  up  Mary  Jane  Oaks’s  bonnet-string ; the 
scrap  of  newspaper  left  on  Deacon  Bunker’s  face 
from  his  morning  shaving,  and  on  which  could  be 
plainly  read,  “Lost  and  .Stray e,”  with  the  after 
clew  of  “heifer”  just  below.  She  remembered 
the  exact  position  in  which  Phil  stood  as  he  held 
the  hymn-book  open  for  his — wife!  Once  he 
half  turned  and  glanced  at  the  gallery.  That 
was  too  much ; Polly  drew  tight  the  green  cur- 
tain, and  looked  no  more. 

“ You’re  pale  to-day,”  whispered  the  friendly 
gossip  in  the  rear,  “ or  else  your  hat  isn’t  becom- 
ing.” 

This  roused  her  pride.  Bad  as  it  was  to  be 
miserable,  it  was  worse  to  be  pitied.  She  bit 
her  lips  till  they  were  red,  and  (taking  advant- 
age of  the  last  prayer,  I am  sorry  to  say)  inflict- 
ed upon  her  cheeks  a series  of  furtive”  pinches, 
which  restored  their  bloom.  Coming  down  stairs 
with  the  rest,  she  saw,  she  was  sure,  Phil  linger- 
ing as  if  to  speak.  Cruel,  insulting,  she  would 
not  see!  Leaning  on  James’s  arm,  chatting, 
laughing,  all  bloom  and  animation,  she  brushed 
past.  “Polly,”  he  half  exclaimed ; then  paused. 
Backs  are  sometimes  expressive  as  faces.  Pol- 
ly’s said,  distinctly  as  back  could,  ‘ 4 Don’t  speak 
to  me.”  Phil  looked  after  them  a moment; 
then,  suppressing  a low  whistle,  he  plunged  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and  took  the  opposite  di- 
rection. But  soon,  relenting,  he  was  sorry  to 
have  done  so.  “She  didn’t  see  me,”  he  said  to 
himself;  “that  was  it.  Well,  I’ll  go  over  this 
evening,  at  all  events,  and  find  out  what  it 
means.” 

Oh,  what  a miserable  day  it  was ! All  the  lit- 
tle, carefully  prepared-for  pleasures  were  as  so 
many  goads  and  stings  to  poor  Polly.  The  tur- 
key choked,  the  children’s  merriment  stunned 
her.  And  there  were  all  the  relations  to  be  seen 
to — Aunt  Elmira  and  Uncle  Jacolf  Cousin  Jane 
with  her  family,  and  the  new  baby.  But  for  all 
her  heartache  the  little  maid  was  true  to  herself. 
Only  Mrs.  Pursall,  with  mother's  instinct,  divined 
that  something  was  the  matter.  To  the  rest  Pol- 
ly was  her  usual  self,  prettier  than  usual,  if  any 
thing,  and  gayer  with  that  deep  flush  on  her 
cheeks,  and  the  saucy  tongue  which,  barbed  with 
inward  misery,  had  a smart  answer  ready  for  all 
and  each. 

At  last  the  long  dinner  ended,  amidst  praises 
loud  and  high.  The  fire  was  replenished,  tho 
candles  lit,  evening  and  a general  romp  set  in. 
Amidst  the  bustle  Polly  could  slip  away  for  a 
moment  unperceived.  She  has  “found  a thing 
to  do,”  as  Mr.  Browning  says. 

Climbing  a chair  in  the  dark  pantry,  she  felt 
about.  Yes,  there  it  was.  Just  so  she  had 
meant  to  come  and  lift  it  down  for  Phil ! With 
tight-set  lips  she  carried  the  dish  through  the 
hall  to  the  back-door,  where  Jowler,  a faithful 
beast  of  nondescript  breed,  was  wont  to  lie  on  a 
convenient  door-mat. 

“Jowler,  Jowler  — poor  fellow,”  she  said, 
“here's  something  for  you,”  and  she  held  out  to 
him  Phil’s  pie ! 

Never  was  dog  awakened  by  daintier  mor- 
sel | It  was  not  a very  heroic  vengeance  that, 
but  somehow  it  suited  Polly's  feelings,  and  there 
was  a certain  tragic  quality  in  her  manner  as 
she  stood  looking  on  at  the  demolishment  which 
would  have  struck  an  uninterested  spectator  as 
infinitely  comic.  As  the  last  crumb  vanished, 
however — the  last  twirl  of  the  “P” — a different 
mood  asserted  itself.  She  put  her  head  in  child- 
ish fashion  against  the  door,  and,  with  the  emp- 
ty pie-plate  in  her  hand,  began  to  cry — a silent, 
miserable  crying,  with  a little  dumb  moan  run- 
ning through  it  like  a child’s. 

It  was  just  then  that  somebody  passing  up  the 
walk  came  upon  her — somebody  who  in  his  haste 
had  come  “cross  corners  ’ and  leaped  the  garden 
fence  in  his  way.  A tall,  brown-haired  fellow, 
with  merry,  kind  eyes,  in  which  wonderment 
shone  as  he  took  in  this  astonishing  spectacle. 

“ Hallo !”  he  began  ; “ why  it’s — bless  my 
soul ! Polly ! Why,  Polly — what  is  the  matter, 
dear  ?” 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  Polly  started,  as  if 
stung,  bhe  gave  a little  scream;  then,  recol- 
lecting herself,  would  have  dashed  past  him  into 
the  house,  but  a strong  hand  held  her  back. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this?”  said  Phil. 
“You  here,  and  crying,  oil  Thanksgiving  night 
— the  night  when  we  were  going  to  be  so  happy ! 
Tell  me  what  it  is,  Polly  darling  ? Can’t  I help 
you  ? Aren’t  you  glad  to  see  me  ?” 

“Philip  Ralston!”  said  Polly,  too  furious  to 
weigh  her  words,  “you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.” 

“Why?” 

“ Why  ? You  ask  me  that  ? Because” — sud- 
denly remembering  what  she  implied — “ because 
— you  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me — to  any  body 
— in  that  way  any  more,  now  that  you  are  mar- 
ried!” 

“Eh!”  ejaculated  Philip;  “and  who  says  I 
am  married  ?” 

Polly,  with  dilating  eyes,  perused  his  face.  She 
could  not  speak. 

“I’m  not  married,”  went  on  Phil,  “who- 
ever says  so.  And  I can’t  imagine  how  such  a 
thing  got  about.  And  that  you  should — ” He 
stopped. 

44  The  lady  in  church  ?”  gasped  Polly. 

“ Well ! what  about  her  ?”  said  Phil’,  sharply. 
“That  was  Will’s  wife — my  brother  Will,  you 
know,  or  rather  yon  don’t  know,  for  you  were  a 
little  girl  when  he  went  to  South  America.  It 
seems  that  he  ran  rway  with  a beauty  and  heir- 
ess. and  the  letter  U.cy  wrote  never  reached  us  ; 
and  the  first  thing  I knew,  there  they  were  in  New 
York,  and  poor  Will  miserably  knocked  up  by 
the  voyage  and  a pistol-ball  one  of  her  relations 
senf  after  him,  I Bo  l. didn’t  let  father  know,  for 
fearofwrryTng  mm ; and  when  Will  got  better 
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we  all  came  up  together.  That’s  the  story, 
l’olly;  but  I did  think  you  trusted  me  a little.” 

“ Oh,  I did,  I do,”  sobbing ; “ and  I was  mis- 
erable, Phil." 

“ So  this  was  the  cause  of  Polly’s  tears,”  went 
on  teasing  Phil,  availing  himself,  man-like,  of 
the  opportunity ; “ and  that  was  the  reason  she 
turned  her  back  this  morning.  Then  Polly  does 
care  for  me  a little — a very  little  ?” 

“ A very  little,”  responded  Polly,  with  a faint 
gleam  of  mischief  from  under  her  wet  lashes. 

“ Enough  to  put  some  confidence  in  my  word 
when  I assure  her  that  I shall  never  marry — 
never— unless  somebody  I know,  somebody  who 
has  proved  very  faithless,  and  hurt  me  not  a little 
to-day,  should  learn  to  believe  me,  and  like  me 
well  enough” — squeezing  a little  brown  hand  as 
he  spoke — “to  take  me  for  a husband  herself? 
What  do  you  say,  dear?”  for  the  pretty  rosy 
face  had  vanished  into  the  sleeve  of  his  coat, 
and  for  all  questioning  no  answer  could  be  won 
but  a little,  sweet,  half  gurgling,  half  sobbing, 
“ Forgive  me,  Phil.” 

Phil  did  not  prove  obdurate.  Before  long  the 
face  came  out  of  its  hiding-place,  and,  leaning 
on  his  arm,  Polly  stood  a happy  moment  to 
look  at  the  rising  moon,  and  taste  the  conscious- 
ness of  bliss.  Jowler  stretched  himself  luxuri- 
ously, yawned,  then  leaping  up,  his  paws  on 
Polly’s  shoulder,  he  gave  vent  to  one  loud,  soli- 
tary bark,  of  benediction  perhaps,  or  maybe 
self-congratulation  that  this  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  did  not  happen  sooner,  to 
the  detriment  of  his  dinner.  A moment,  then 
Phil  drew  Polly  into  the  shelter  of  the  warmed 
and  lighted  hall,  and  the  door  was  shut. 

There  is  another  “young  Mrs.  Ralston”  now, 
whose  pastry  is  said  by  the  good  housewives  in 
the  neighborhood  to  “ beat  all,”  and  whose 
dainty  ways  are  very  like  our  Polly’s ; but  she 
always  assures  her  husband  (whose  name  is 
Phil)  that,  if  she  should  live  half  a century,  she 
shall  never,  never  make,  or  he  ever  taste,  a pie 
one-half  so  perfect  as  that  which  he  forfeited  by 
coming  ten  minutes  late  one  Thanksgiving  even- 
ing. And  he  says — But  no  matter  what  he 
says. 


TRYING  TO  LEAVE  METZ. 

Shortly  before  the  surrender  of  Metz  a large 
party  of  non-combatant  French  attempted  to  get 
out  of  the  beleaguered  city,  and  pass  through  the 
Prussian  lines.  The  scene,  as  depicted  in  the 
second  illustration  on  page  772,  is  thus  described 
by  an  eye-witness : 

“ We  saw  a number  of  people  coming  from 
Metz,  who  were  civilians  desirous  of  getting  away 
from  the  beleaguered  fortress,  and  from  the  dis- 
tress which  all  can  understand  must  be  the  fate 
of  those  left  within  it.  The  group  who  came 
along  the  road  consisted  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  carrying  bundles ; and  a woman 
came  on  in  advance  with  a pocket-handkerchief 
on  a stick  as  a flag  of  trace.  But  the  Prussians, 
who  had  determined  that  they  would  not  allow 
any  more  of  the  citizens  to  leave  the  city,  and 
had  notified  to  those  in  command  that  all  parties 
attempting  to  escape  would  be  fired  upon,  now 
kept  their  word,  and  the  pickets  around  us  be- 
gan, as  the  group  approached,  to  fire  upon  them. 
We  could  clearly  see  the  party  as  they  came  up 
the  road.  One  man,  who  made  himself  unfor- 
tunately too  conspicuous,  was  observed  to  fall. 
The  group  wavered ; the  foremost  figure,  with 
the  white  flag,  still  advanced ; but  at  last  she 
looked  round,  and  perceived  that  all  her  com- 
panions were  flying ; upon  which  she  understood 
her  situation,  and  followed  them  back.  We 
could  observe  crowds  of  others  behind,  ready  to 
come  forward  if  these  had  succeeded  ; but  soon 
they  disappeared.  These  people  who  wanted  to 
leave  Metz  were  evidently  not  of  the  poorest 
class.  The  woman  in  front  was  a peasant,  but 
many,  by  their  dress,  seemed  to  be  of  the  mid- 
dle class ; they,  and  the  children,  all  had  bun- 
dles and  bags,  or  sacks.  The  poor  fellow  who 
was  struck  seemed  afterward  to  be  dead,  for  a sol- 
dier came  round  to  where  we  were  to  report  to 
his  officer  that  he  had  killed  a man.  The  sol- 
dier began  to  reload  his  needle-gun,  and  pulled 
a packet  of  cartridges  out  of  his  pocket ; but  be- 
fore he  could  get  to  the  bottom,  where  they  were, 
he  had  to  pull  out  a dove.  The  soldiers  here  trap 
the  doves  which  have  come  out  from  Metz  for 
food.  The  bird  which  this  man  had  caught 
and  kept  along  with  his  powder  and  shot  repre- 
sented a most  curious  association  of  the  emblems 
of  love  and  hate,  of  peace  and  war.” 


ON  THE  PARIS  RAMPARTS. 

The  Parisian  National  Guard  have  been  re- 
ceiving their  “ baptism  of  hardships  and  fatigue,” 
as  they  will  probably  be  soon  receiving  their 
christening  of  fire,  on  the  walls  of  their  capital. 
And  truly  these  hardships  are  not  to  be  despised, 
as  it  is  by  no  means  agreeable  for  men  who  all 
their  lives  have  been  comfortably  and,  in  many 
cases,  luxuriously  housed  to  do  twenty -four 
hours’  duty  in  the  cold  and  rain,  with  perhaps 
not  even  a leaky  tent  to  sleep  in.  Yet  this  is 
what  thousands  of  the  hitherto  indolent,  pleasure- 
loving  Parisians  are  daily  doing ; and  many  a 
one  who,  two  months  ago,  would  have  thought 
it  preposterous  to  rise  at  nine,  and  would  have 
been  horrified  at  getting  his  feet  wet,  now  goes 
through  the  most  arduous  duties  without  a mur- 
mur. 

Each  division  of  the  National  Guard  has  its 
turn  on  the  ramparts,  and  generally  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  assembles  in  some  square  or  unfre- 
quented street.  Each  guard,  besides  his  usual 
accoutrements,  takes  with  him  a perfect  store  of 
pei-sonal  comforts,  among  which  thick  railway 
rugs  and  copious  comforters  are  conspicuous.  A 
tin  sauce-pan  with  some  savory  concoction  is  in- 
dispensable to  his  eqJi^iiiqiivB^tlLcr  tfeylhe  eau 
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de  vie,  with  which  to  lighten  the  tediousness  of 
his  watch,  forgotten.  Drums  and  trumpets  at 
their  head,  they  march  to  their  day’s  destination 
in  time  to  think  about  breakfast.  The  arms  are 
piled,  and  mysterious  messes  are  disinterred  from 
knapsacks  and  sauce-pans,  wine  is  fetched  from 
a neighboring  canteen,  and  the  company  make 
themselves  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 

At  night  the  guards  creep  into  the  tents  with 
which  the  ramparts  are  furnished,  each  just  large 
enough  to  hold  six  or  eight  occupants  as  close- 
ly packed  as  herrings  in  a tub.  As  soon  as  the 
reveille  sounds  they  come  out  in  the  most  fan- 
tastic costumes — as  represented  in  the  sketch  on 
page  772 — some  in  dressing-gowns,  some  with 
their  heads  tied  up  in  woolen  wrappers,  while 
others  smoke  their  morning  cigarettes,  their  loins 
girded  with  a sheepskin.  After  a welcome  cup 
of  black  coffee  the  sound  of  the  relieving  com- 
pany’s trumpets  is  heard,  and  they  march  back  to 
Paris  and  tranquillity. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

About  seven  years  ago  a movement  was  made  by 
certain  charitable  individuals  in  this  city  to  add  to  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  New  York  a hospital  for  the 
relief  of  ruptured  and  crippled  children.  In  due  time 
a charter  was  obtained,  a liberal  support  was  given  to 
the  society  formed,  and  a large  number  of  patients 
were  treated  each  year.  A suitable  building  was  need- 
ed; and  a week  or  two  ago  the  new  hospital  was 
formally  opened,  a large  audience  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men being  present,  and  the  exercises  being  of  a very 
interesting  character.  The  building  occupies  a lot  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Lexington  Avenue  and  Forty- 
second  Street  It  is  built  of  brick,  has  all  modern  im- 
provements and  conveniences,  and  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating two  hundred  and  fifty  children.  At 
present  there  are  over  eighty  in  the  hospital.  The 
society  is  now  free  of  debt ; but  to  enable  the  institu- 
tion to  support  all  it  can  find  room  for,  a plan  has  been 
devised  of  annual  subscriptions,  whereby  a subscriber 
of  one  hundred  dollars  has  a right  to  place  a child  in 
the  hospital  for  treatment  for  one  year.  For  every 
additional  one  hundred  dollars  a child  may  receive 
one  year’s  treatment  The  members  of  the  society 
earnestly  commend  this  enterprise  to  the  consideration 
of  the  charitable. 

The  vast  number  of  factory  chimneys  in  Paris  send- 
ing forth  volumes  of  smoke  day  and  night  indicate 
the  intense  industry  with  which  the  manufacture  of 
warlike  weapons  is  carried  on.  Field-cannon,  shells, 
improved  mitrailleuses,  and  various  novel  chemical 
agents  for  destroying  the  besiegers,  are  being  prepared 
in  great  abundance.  Doubtless  military  implements 
will  not  be  wanting ; but  where  will  bread  come  from 
when  months  have  passed  away  ? 

William  C.  Bryant  recently  celebrated  his  seventy- 
sixth  birthday.  He  was  born  in  1794. 

The  German  papers  bewail  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
trade.  One  journal  remarks : “ Germany  has  already, 
in  one  respect,  lost  more  than  France,  for  her  army 
contained  numbers  of  men  trained  to  science,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures  who  have  died  on  the  battle- 
field, and  whose  loss  it  will  take  another  generation 
to  replace.  Another,  though  a less  important,  conse- 
quence of  the  war  is  the  incompleteness  of  the  harvest 
operations,  owing  to  most  of  the  horses  used  for  that 
purpose  having  been  taken  for  the  army.  The  result 
is  that  immense  quantities  of  hay,  corn,  and  potatoes 
have  been  spoiled  by  the  rains,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
gather  them  in  quickly  enough.” 

Two  American  artists  from  this  city,  R.  S.  Gifford 
and  L.  C.  Tiffany,  have  been  spending  some  time  this 
fall  at  Tangier,  empire  of  Morocco,  Africa.  They 
write  that  they  find  there  a great  deal  of  material  for 
sketches.  After  spending  a month  on  the  coast  of 
Italy  they  intended  to  go  to  Alexandria. 

Hall’s  Journal  of  Health  urges  rest  from  stimulating 
brain  labor.  Insanity,  it  says,  always  comes  on  with 
increasing  sleeplessness,  and  the  first  step  toward  re- 
covery is  a growing  ability  to  sleep.  Too  much  busi- 
ness stimulates  the  brain ; and  if  this  is  continued  too 
long  the  inevitable  results  are  either  insanity,  paraly- 
sis, or  apoplexy.  Insanity  is  caused  by  too  much  blood 
being  in  the  arteries  of  the  brain ; paralysis  is  a loss  of 
power— the  parts  have  worked  so  much  they  can  work 
no  more ; apoplexy  is  where  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are 
so  full,  so  distended,  that  they  are  ruptured.  The  per- 
son who  is  kept  up  to  the  working  point  by  any  arti- 
ficial stimulant  runs  a dangerous  risk  of  losing  life  or 
reason. 

A rebellious  damsel,  declining  by  her  silence  to  as- 
sent to  the  requisition  to “ obey”  in  the  marriage  serv- 
ice, the  officiating  clergyman  refused  to  proceed  with 
the  ceremony  until  an  audible  indication  of  consent 
was  given. 

There  are,  according  to  report,  not  less  than  five 
hundred  English  in  Paris  at  the  present  time  who  are 
really  suffering  for  money,  and  even  for  food. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  presbyteries  of  the  United 
States  after  the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  schools  it 
was  voted  to  raise  within  a year  $6,000,000  for  Church 
purposes.  The  money  will  doubtless  be  promptly 
raised. 

A prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  a year  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  college  course  has  been  offered  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  Freshman  class  in  Princeton  College  who, 
at  the  close  of  this  year,  shall  pass  the  best  classical 
examination.  As  the  examination  includes  authors 
not  in  the  curriculum,  the  competitors  must  devote 
extra  attention  to  preparation. 

Dore  and  the  younger  Dumas  are  among  the  literati 
in  the  French  army. 

Pestilential  vapors  brood  over  the  battle-field  of 
Gravelotte.  It  is  a ghastly  fact  that  beside  every 
grave-heap  a barrel  of  chloride  of  lime  stands  like  a 
tombstone ; yet,  notwithstanding  this  disinfectant,  the 
air  is  indescribably  fetid. 

A year  ago  last  March  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  at  Boston.  The  specific  work  intended 
wTas  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  women  of  India  and 
China.  The  first  public  meeting  of  this  society  was 
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held  recently  at  St  Paul’s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  this  city.  By  the  first  annual  report,  just  issued,  it 
appears  that  seven  thousand  dollars  have  been  collect- 
ed ; one  hundred  and  thirty  auxiliary  societies  form- 
ed; a missionary  journal  established;  and  two  mis- 
sionaries sent  to  India  about  a year  ago.  In  addition 
to  these  things,  at  the  first  annual  meeting  the  society 
undertook  to  sustain  certain  schools  and  hospitals  in 
India  and  China,  and  to  send  out  two  other  mission- 
aries this  falL  For  this  work  $1 1 ,926  in  gold  have  been 
appropriated,  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  an  additional 
$20,000  in  currency.  This  society  now  includes  six  co- 
ordinate branches,  which  are  located  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  similar  branches  in  New  Or- 
leans, Charleston,  and  San  Francisco. 

A London  publisher  has  offered  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  the  exclusive  right,  for  ten  years,  of  publishing  the 
revised  version  of  the  Bible  now  in  progress. 

The  German  soldiers  will  have  a home-sick  longing 
to  be  with  friends  and  relatives  at  Christmas.  To  them 
the  Christmas  festival  is  a very  tender  bond  of  sym- 
pathy. 

According  to  an  official  statement  the  number  of 
German  soldiers  now  on  French  territory  is  856,000 ; 
740,000  of  these  belong  to  Prussia  and  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation. 

Telegraphic  reports  of  the  weather  are  now  received 
in  Washington  three  times  a day  from  twenty  sta- 
tions; and  the  arrangements  made  for  distributing 
them  throughout  the  country  are  very  satisfactory. 

A report  comes  from  Germany  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Strasburg  desire  that  the  fortifications  of  the  city 
be  destroyed,  and  that  henceforth  it  be  an  open  place. 

Napoleon,  in  his  exile  at  Wilhelmshiihe,  rises  regu- 
larly at  six  o’clock.  After  dressing,  a cup  of  tea  and 
a slice  of  bread  are  brought  to  him,  and  then  he  reads 
the  German,  French,  and  English  newspapers,  remain-( 
ing  alone  until  about  nine  o’clock.  At  nine  Ids  pri-' 
vate  secretary  arrives,  and  remains  with  him  until  ten. 
After  walking  about  the  grounds  of  the  chateau,  at 
eleven  a second  dejeuner  is  served,  the  dishes  being 
very  simple.  Napoleon  and  his  officers  then  spend 
an  hour  or  so  in  smoking  and  conversation.  He  then 
retires  to  his  cabinet  for  business.  At  half  past  three 
or  fonr  he  drives,  rides,  or  walks — always  preferring 
w alking  when  the  wTeather  permits.  At  half  past  six 
dinner  is  served,  wThich  usually  consists  of  a mixture 
of  French  and  German  dishes,  but  every  thing  very 
simple.  After  dinner  his  Majesty  and  his  household 
retire  to  a parlor,  when  coffee  and  cigars  are  served. 
The  evening  is  passed  in  conversation,  cards,  or  read- 
ing aloud.  Napoleon  usually  retires  very  early. 

A good  degree  of  interest  has  been  manifested  by 
the  United  States  government,  the  Coast  Survey,  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  the  scientific  enterprise 
which  leads  a party  of  three  to  make  Mount  Washing- 
ton their  winter  residence.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Huntington, 
of  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  Assistant  State  Geolo- 
gist; S.  A.  Nelson,  of  Georgetown,  Massachusetts; 
and  A.  F.  Clough,  of  Warren,  photographer  and  teleg- 
rapher, make  up  the  company.  All  needed  scientific 
instruments  have  been  provided.  By  means  of  a tele- 
graph cable  daily  reports  of  the  weather  will  be  sent 
to  the  world ; and  it  is  expected  that  these  reports  will 
be  of  great  value  to  commerce  by  giving  warning  of 
approaching  storms.  The  building  to  be  occupied  is 
sixty  feet  by  twenty-two,  and  twenty-five  feet  high. 
The  main  room  is  twenty  feet  by  eleven,  lined  with 
triple  thicknesses  of  felt,  and  thickly  carpeted.  Six 
months’  provisions  and  an  abundance  of  coal  have 
been  provided.  Snow-shoes  have  also  been  sent  up, 
to  be  used  in  cases  of  emergency. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

“Was  Mr.  Chisselm  a very  popular  man  when  he 
lived  in  your  town  7”  inquired  a busy-body  of  a friend. 
“ I should  think  he  was,”  replied  the  gentleman,  “ as 
many  persons  endeavored  to  prevent  liis  leaving;  and 
several  of  them,  including  the  sheriff’s  deputy,  follow- 
ed him  some  distance.” 


“ Mamma,”  said  an  intelligent  little  girl,  44  what  is  the 
meaning  of  a book  being  printed  in  12mo  7”  “ Why, 
my  dear,”  replied  the  mother,  “ it  means  that  the  book 
will  be  published  in  twelve  months.” 


Poetry  is  the  flower  of  literature ; prose  is  the  com, 
potatoes,  and  meat ; satire  is  the  aqua-fortis ; wit  is  the 
spice  and  pepper;  love-letters  are  the  honey  and  su- 
gar ; and  letters  containing  remittances  are  the  apple- 
aumplings. 


Under  the  head  of  “Crimes  and  Casualties”  a rural 
paper  mentions  the  fact  that  a rival  editor  has  just 
published  a book. 


Belles-Lettres— Love-letters. 


A gentleman  dropped  a letter  in  Memphis  the  other 
day.  A by-stander  picked  it  up  and  returned  it  to  the 
owner,  saying,  “ You  have  dropped  a paper,  Sir ; it 
may  be  valuable.”  The  gentleman  looked  at  the  wan- 
dering document,  and  replied,  “Valuable!  not  at  all. 
It’s  only  a love-letter  1”  Sentimental  young  ladies  can 
make  a note  of  this. 


Wasting  Time— Hugging  the  girls. 


A French  marquis  was  riding  out  one  day,  when  he 
passed  an  old  priest  trotting  along  contentedly  on  a 
quiet  donkey.  44  Ha  ha !”  exclaimed  the  marquis,  “ how 
goes  the  ass,  good  father  7”  44  On  horseback,  my  son — 
on  horseback,”  replied  the  priest 


Sky-Lights— Stars. 


Not  to  inquire  after  each  other’s 44  chills”  is  the  height 
of  discourtesy  in  Indiana. 


Saturday  Notes— Our  salaries. 


A lady  who  has  been  reading  law  is  in  the  most  fear- 
ful and  agonizing  doubts  regarding  the  legality  of  her 
married  condition.  She  says,  “ Lotteries  are  illegal, 
and  marriage  is  the  greatest  lottery  in  life.” 


44  That  bed  is  not  long  enough  for  me,”  said  a very 
tall,  gruff  old  Englishman  upon  being  ushered  into 
his  bedroom  by  an  Irish  waiter  at  one  of  our  hotels. 
44  Faith  an’  you’ll  find  it  is  plenty  long,  Sir,  when  you 
get  into  it,”  was  the  reply:  “for  then  there’ll  be  two 
feet  more  added  to  it.”  Exit  Pat,  with  a boot  fetching 
up  the  rear. 


A witty  lady,  being  asked  her  opinion  of  mustaches, 
replied, 44 1 always  set  my  face  against  them !” 


Why  is  a grain  of  sand  in  the  eye  like  a schoolmas- 
ter’s cane?— Because  it  hurts  the  pupil. 


During  peace  a regiment  is  quartered;  during  war 
time  it  is  occasionally  cut  to  pieces. 


Two  Dutchmen  lived  very  close  together,  and  they 
had  been  fast  friends,  but  they  fell  out,  and  hated  each 
other  like  poison.  One  of  them  got  sick,  and  sent  for 
his  neighbor,  and  said, 44  Hans,  I am  going  to  die ; will 
you  forgive  me  7”  44  If  you  die  I will,”  said  Hans ; 

44  but  if  you  get  well  the  old  debt  will  stand  good.” 


The  best  Wine  for  Vocalists— Canary. 


Where  do  Welshmen  go  to  when  they  die  7— To  Mold 
(mould).  


The  gentleman  who  borrowed  an  oyster-knife  with 
which  to  open  an  account  at  a banker’s  is  anxious  to 
meet  with  a patent  cork-screw  to  draw  a check. 


The  nation  which  produces  the  most  marriages  must 
be  fascination. 

Tiie  Art  of  Book-keeping — Don’t  lend  them. 


Why  are  husband  and  wife  not  one,  but  tenf— Be- 
cause  the  wife  is  number  one,  and  the  husband  goes 
for  nothing. 


Why  is  the  letter  44  d”  like  the  marriage  service  7— 
Because  it  makes  44  we”  into  44  wed.” 


“In  Vino  Veritas.” — Sandie  M'Sawnie  respondeth: 
44  Truth  in  wine,  indeed ! Hoot,  mon,  there’s  nae  sic  a 
thing!  Just  shake  up  that  auld  port,  and  ye’ll  find 
there’s  muckle  lees  in  it  1” 


Why  do  school-boys  having  their  ears  boxed  resem- 
ble captured  house-breakers  7— Because  they  are  hand- 
cuffed; 


An  old  lady,  whose  son  was  lately  about  to  proceed 
to  the  Black  Sea,  among  other  parting  admonitions, 
gave  him  strict  injunctions  not  to  bathe  in  that  sea, 
for  she  did  not  want  to  see  him  come  back  a 44  blacka- 
moor.” 


A fellow  in  Indiana  put  one  end  of  a gun-barrel  in 
the  fire,  and  looked  down  the  muzzle  to  see  whether  it 
was  loaded.  A coroner’s  jury  decided  that  his  sus- 
picions were  correct. 


44 1 hope  this  hand  is  not  counterfeit,”  said  a lover, 
as  he  was  toying  with  his  sweet-heart’s  fingers.  44  The 
best  way  to  find  out  is  to  ring  it,”  was  the  neat  reply. 
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DUEL  BETWEEN  THE  PRUSSIAN  GUN-BOAT  “METEOR”  AND  THE  FRENCH  GUN-BOAT  “BOUVET,”  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  CUBA. 

From  a Sketch  by  an  Eye-Witness. — [See  Page  782.] 


1'ItUSSIANS  TAPPING  FRENCH  TELEGRAPH  WIRES. — [Ser  Paoe  782.1 
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TAPPING  THE  WIRES. 

Tapping  the  telegraph  wires  in  the  enemy’s 
country  was  first  redu  eJ  to  a system  in  this 
country  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and 
many  are  the  stories  told  of  hazardous  adven- 
tures undergone  by  raiders  and  operators  iu  quest 
of  military  intelligence  by  this  means.  The  Prus- 
sians have  not  neglected  this  important  branch  of 
modem  warfare  in  their  French  campaign,  going 
to  work  in  a severely  scientific  and  business-like 
way.  When  Paris  was  invested  subterranean 
lines  of  wires  were  discovered  and  cut,  as  depict- 
ed in  the  illustration  on  page  780 ; some  were 
found  in  the  cellars  of  Meudou.  but  no  doubt  be- 
fore they  were  destroyed  they  were  made  to  furnish 
a budget  of  news  for  the  information  of  the  in- 
vesting army.  Sending  messages  in  cipher  is  at 
present  the  most  effective  way  of  counteracting 
these  proceedings,  and  even  ciphers  may  be  read 
with  patience  and  ingenuity. 


NAVAL  DUEL  NEAR  HAVANA. 

We  are  indebted  to  a Cuban  correspondent  for 
the  spirited  sketch  on  page  780  of  the  engagement 
between  the  Prussian  war  steamer  Meteor , carrying 
three  guns,  and  the  French  war  steamer  Bouvet, 
carrying  five,  which  took  place  oft'  the  port  of 
Havana  on  the  0th  of  November.  The  Meteor 
had  a crew  of  sixty  men,  and  the  Bouvet  eighty. 
The  Spanish  war  steamer  Hernando  Cortes,  hav- 
ing on  board  General  De  Rodas,  the  Captain- 
General  of  Cuba,  who  acted  as  umpire,  and  oth- 
er prominent  officials,  went  out  to  see  a fair  fight, 
and  to  prevent  a violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
Cuban  waters.  The  fight  took  place  about  ten 
miles  from  Havana;  and*as  it  was  in  full  sight 
of  that  port,  the  neighboring  heights  were  crowd- 
ed with  thousands  of  interested  spectators. 

The  Bouvet  opened  the  contest  by  firing  five 
shots,  which  the  Meteor  promptly  returned.  The 
Bouvet  then  attempted  to  board  the  Meteor.  In 
this  she  was  unsuccessful.  Her  rigging  became 
entangled,  carrying  away  her  main  and  mizzen 
masts.  The  rigging,  falling  with  the  masts,  be- 
came entangled  in  the  Meteor's  screw.  At  the 
same  moment  the  Meteor  sent  a shell  into  the 
inside  of  the  Bouvet,  smashing  her  steam  pipe. 
The  Meteor,  by  reason  of  the  disabling  of  her 
screw,  became  unmanageable ; and  the  Bouvet, 
finding  the  quarters  hot,  and  capture  certain  if 
she  waited  until  the  Meteor  could  disentangle 
herself,  set  sail  rapidly,  and  made  for  port,  the 
Meteor  continuing  to  fire  meanwhile.  With  a 
fair  wind  the  Bouvet  was  enabled  to  cross  into 
Spanish  water  before  the  Meteor  could  disentan- 
gle her  screw.  At  this  time  the  Hernando  Cor- 
tes fired  a gun,  as  a signal  that  the  combat  had 
closed.  Both  fought  bravely. 

. The  victory  was  accorded  the  Meteor,  though 
both  vessels  were  very  badly  damaged.  The 
Germans  had  three  killed  and  one  wounded ; on 
board  the  Frenchman  there  were  three  wounded 
and  one  killed.  Both  vessels  returned  to  Ha- 
vana after  the  fight,  and  another  engagement  is 
to  come  oft'  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  re- 
pairing. 

FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

“On  the  14th  of  February,  1854,  my  husband 
made  me  a present  of  a Wheeler  & Wilson  Sew- 
ing Machine.  For  nearly  fifteen  years  it  has 
done  its  work  (hundreds — yes,  thousands  of  dol- 
lars’ worth),  and  is  this  day  as  perfect  a sewer 
as  when  I first  got  it.  It  has  never  been  the 
least  out  of  repair.  During  the  war  I kept  one 
needle  in  constant  use,  and  I have  more  than 
half  the  original  dozen  of  needles  given  with  the 
machine  on  its  purchase.  ” . 


To  cure  a Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat,  use 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. — [Cow.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOSEY’S  STANDARD  OPERAS  for 

VOICE  AND  PIANO- FORTE.  Edited  by  Ar- 
thur Sullivan.  The  complete  series,  unabridged,  with 
Italian  aud  English  words.  Price  One  Dollar  each. 
The  Operas  will  be  printed  from  new  type  on  the  finest 
paper,  large  8vo,  in  volumes  containing  200  to  270  pages 
each.  They  will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  in 
the  following  order: 

Nov.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now  ready). 

“ 15.  FIDELIO,  with  the  four  Overtures. 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE. 

“ 15.  LA  SONNAMBULA. 

Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

“ 15.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Subscribers'  names  will  be  received  by  all  Music- 
sellers  aud  Booksellers  in  the  States,  or  by  the  Pub- 
lishers, BOOSEY  & CO.,  4 Bond  Street,  New  York. 

$10  made  from  50c.! 

Something  urgently  needed  by  every  body.  Call 
and  examine,  or  12  Samples  sent  (postage  paid)  for 
Fifty  Cents  that  retail  easily  for  Ten  Dollars. 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  181  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine 

?■  THK  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  i 

HAIR  DRESSING  in  ih^Worll. 


R 


KNEW  NOW. — THE  PICTORIAL  PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL,  $3,  and  either  of 
Harper’s,  $4,  sent  a year  for  $5,  by 

& R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


• uish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  B 
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HELMB0LD. 


HE  APPEARS  IN  A NEW  ROLE. 


NOMINATED  FOR  PRESIDENT 


Tlie  Most  Enterprising  and  Largest 
Advertiser  of  the  Age. 

The  famous  Dr.  H.  T.  Helmbold,  of  594 
Broadway,  New  York,  who  is  universally  regard- 
ed as  the  most  sagacious,  enterprising,  and  suc- 
cessful business  man  of  the  age,  has  recently  been 
brought  before  the  public  in  a new  attitude — 
that  of  a candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

The  following  rapid  and  graphic  sketch  of  this 
remarkable  man  can  not  fail  to  be  read  with  in- 
terest, and  might  be  studied  with  profit  by  men 
who  could  make  a fortune  had  they  half  of  Helm- 
bold’s  pluck,  tact,  and  spirit : 

PEN  PICTURE  GF  HELMBOLD. 

Beyond  doubt,  the  greatest  advertiser  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  known  world,  to-day, 
is  H.  T.  Helmbold,  the  millionaire  druggist  of 
New  York,  whose  name,  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  has  become  a household  word  in  every 
township  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  public  is  always  more  or  less  interested 
in  men  who  have,  by  dint  of  energy,  enterprise, 
boldness,  and  honorable  dealings,  risen  from  or- 
dinary to  extraordinary  positions  in  life,  a pen 
picture  of  this  most  successful  merchant  and  ac- 
complished gentleman  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
If  you  have  time,  come  with  us  a few  moments, 
while  we  introduce  you  to  the  man  who  has  made 
himself  very  wealthy  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  and  by  the  discovery  of  a remedial  agent 
for  certain  diseases  somewhat  prevalent  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Leaving  our  office,  in  New  York,  on  Printing- 
House  Square,  where  the  busy  hum  of  machin- 
ery is  heard  night  and  day,  about  half-past  two 
in  the  afternoon  we  leisurely  saunter  up  Broad- 
way, that  great  artery  of  life,  till  we  have  passed 
Canal  Street,  on  our  way  to  Grace  Church.  On 
the  right-hand  side  as  we  are  going  up,  a beau- 
tiful drug-store  attracts  our  attention.  Of  course 
we  will  stop  for  a moment  and  look  at  it,  for  on 
all  the  American  continent  there  is  not  another 
like  it.  Beautiful,  filled  with  ev  ery  thing  to  please 
the  eye,  arranged  by  the  hand  of  taste  and  ge- 
nius, the  store  is  a model  in  every  respect.  It  is 
wide,  nearly  three  hundred  feet  deep,  and  filled 
with  the  choicest  articles  pharmacy  can  demand. 
As  others  are  constantly  entering,  we  will  do  the 
same.  Come  with  us,  from  the  front  door  back 
toward  the  centre  of  the  establishment,  in  what 
is  called  the  “parlor,”  leaving  those  who  wish  to 
make  purchases  by  the  counters,  where  they  can 
be  waited  upon,  for  we  are  looking  for  the  man 
who  in  a few  years  has  erected  this  monument  to 
enterprise,  liberality,  and  well-doing. 

It  is  nearly  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
“ Which  one  is  Helmbold  ?”  “ Which  do  you 

think  ?”  It  is  not  that  tall  man.  It  is  not  that 
portly  man.  Nor  is  it  that  earnest,  iron-looking 
man  who  is  poring  over  the  ledgers  and  private 
cash-book.  “Well,  which  is  the  one?”  It  is 
that  little  fellow,  about  five  feet  six  inches  in 
Height,  dark- brown  hair,  heavy  eyebrows,  full 
whiskers,  cut  rather  close,  dressed  as  if  just  taken 
from  a bandbox.  It  is  that  man  who  is  fitting 
on  an  elegant  pair  of  kid  gloves,  but,  while  doing 
so,  is  continually  walking  about  from  this  desk  to 
that  one,  from  this  man  to  that  one ; giving  an 
order  to  that,  a word  of  encouragement  to  this 
man  or  that  one ; looking  with  an  eye  quick  as  a 
cat  on  ever)'  thing  going  on  from  one  end  of  the 
establishment  to  the  other. 

In  dress  he  is  faultless.  A first-class  business 
suit,  the  whitest  of  shirts,  elegant  wristbands,  hair 
neither  too  smooth  nor  too  rough — the  dress,  in 
all  respects,  indicating  a business  man  of  taste, 
wealth,  and  prominence.  He  walks  to  this  man 
on  the  right,  looks  over  his  shoulder  at  some  work 
he  is  doing,  nods  approvingly ; then  to  his  cash- 
book, makes  a few  inquiries,  says  that  is  right ; 
then  asks  the  cashier  of  the  concern  one  or  two 
questions,  nods  approvingly ; takes  in  the  entire 
store  at  a glance ; says  very  politely  to  those  in 
charge,  ‘ ‘ Good-day,  gentlemen  ! ” He  passes  out, 
nods  to  the  acquaintances,  shakes  hands  with  that 
one,  and,  with  a kind  word  to  all,  passes  out  to 
his  private  carriage,  waiting  before  the  door,  and, 
if  the  weather  is  pleasant,  with  one  or  two  friends 
is  oft’  for  a drive  through  Central  Park,  and  up 
the  Bloomingdale  Road,  behind  his  elegant  horses. 
Few  men  in  New  York  drive  so  fine  a team  as 
does  Helmbold.  From  three  o’clock  until  six, 
with  a friend  or  two  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  be  is  on  the  road,  as  are  thousands  of 
other  business  men  of  the  great  city,  gathering 
health,  fresh  air,  and  strength  for  the  morrow. 
At  six  o’clock  we  find  him  at  his  elegant  resi- 
dence on  Fourteenth  Street,  ready  for.  dinner. 
And  there  is  always  at  his  well-furnished  table 
two  or  three  extra  plates  and  extra  chairs  for 
such  friends  as  he  may  invite  to  his  house ; for 
Helmbold  believes  that  it  is  not  good  for  a man 
to  eat  alone.  And  though  he  has  at  his  house 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  land  for 
ft  wife,  and  a family  of  three  little  children,  he 
still  delights  in  extending  the  most  generous  hos- 
pitality to  those  who  are  always  welcome  when 
invited. 

Helmbold  lives  well.  This  we  know,  for  oft- 
en have  we  dined  from  his  well-filled  table,  laugh- 
ed at  his  jokes,  and  listened  to  his  experiences  in 
life. 

As  a business  man,  Helmbold  is  a success. 
As  a merchant,  he  is  a prominence.  As  a drug- 
gist, he  is  equal  to  cut  glass.  As  a sharp,  shrewd, 
enterprising  man  of  the  world,  he  is  nothing  short 
of  enthusiasm.  While  as  a bold  operator  and 
advertiser,  he  has  no  equals  in  the  country.  He 


does  business  on  a large  scale.  Lives  like  a 
prince.  Pays  his  advertising  bills  with  a liberal 
hand,  and  promptly.  Pays  large  salaries  to  those 
in  his  employ,  and  aims  apparently,  not  so  much 
to  accumulate  money  as  to  spend  it  for  the  ben- 
efit of  printers.  His  expenses  for  advertising  are 
nearly  half  a million  of  dollars  per  year ; a one 
or  ten  thousand  dollar  order  to  some  newspaper 
is  nothing  for  him,  providing  the  paper  is  of  suf- 
ficient importance  for  him  to  use.  In  the  even- 
ing you  will  find  him  and  his  wife,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  friends,  occupying  a private  box  or  re- 
served seats  at  one  of  the  operas  or  theatres ; or 
at  home,  if  the  weather  is  unpleasant,  or  at  the 
home  of  some  of  his  friends,  the  business  men  of 
New  York. 

When  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  comes,  you 
inquire  for  Helmbold,  and  you  will  find  that  he 
is  down  town.  He  must  have  read  something 
about  the  early  bird  catching  the  worm,  for  cer- 
tainly we  know  no  earlier  bird  among  the  busi- 
ness men  of  New  York  than  this  same  little  drug- 
gist. His  beautiful  palace  of  a store  is  kept  open 
day  and  night  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pub- 
lic ; and  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  rest  of 
the  family  are  up,  Helmbold  has  walked  to  his 
store,  looked  over  the  establishment,  gained  an 
appetite  for  breakfast,  and  returned.  Breakfast 
over,  the  morning  papers  looked  at,  a romp  with 
his  family,  the  carriage  is  brought  to  the  door, 
and  down  he  goes  to  his  place  of  business,  reach- 
ing there  at  ten  o’clock,  and  from  that  time  till 
three  in  the  afternoon  he  is  most  industriously 
engaged  dictating  answers  to  hundreds  of  letters, 
giving  orders  about  his  business,  forming  the 
acquaintance  of  strangers,  chatting  with  friends 
who  drop  in  for  a moment,  and  comporting  him- 
self with  the  air  of  a man  with  all  the  business  on 
hand  he  can  possibly  attend  to. 

Helmbold  is  a nervous,  quick,  restless,  ambi- 
tious man.'  He  understands  the  art  of  advertis- 
ing to  perfection.  He  believes  with  us  that  mon- 
ey judiciously  expended  in  printers’  ink  brings  a 
larger  return  than  any  other  investment. 

An  idea  comes  to  him  one  minute  and  is  acted 
on  the  next.  What  he  does  he  does  quickly  and 
thoroughly. 

While  other  men  would  be  canvassing,  debat- 
ing, or  arguing  the  propriety  of  doing  this  or 
that,  he  has  accepted  or  rejected  the  proposition 
almost  before  it  is  made  to  him.  lie  acts  at 
once  and  with  energy.  A little  hint  you  may 
drop  he  will  seize  and  magnify  to  something  of 
importance.  Some  little  idea  that  another  man 
would  have  no  faith  in,  or  think  unworthy  of 
thought,  he  will  seize,  turn  to  advantage,  and 
make  thousands  of  dollars  therefrom. 

He  began  life  with  little  or  no  capital,  but,  con- 
fident that  the  remedy  he  had  discovered  was  the 
best,  he  had  the  pluck  to  advertise.  His  success 
tells  the  rest.  His  sales  now  amount  to  about 
three  million  bottles  per  year,  and  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  opening  of  his  palatial  drug-store 
in  New  York  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  of 
the  season.  Thousands  of  persons  attended  to 
partake  of  the  sumptuous  repast  furnished  free 
upon  the  occasion,  aud  all  were  delighted. 

Among  the  presents  to  those  who  came  were 
one  thousand  bottles  of  cologne  distributed  to  the 
ladies.  This  of  itself  shows  that  Helmbold  is 
a very  scents- ible  man. 

To  see  him  on  the  street  or  in  the  store,  you 
would  imagine  him  the  confidential  clerk  of  the 
proprietor ; but  when  you  come  to  talk  business, 
make  plans  and  suggestions,  you  will  find  that 
the  seeming  confidential  clerk  is  the  head  of  the 
house,  and  what  he  does  not  understand  about 
business  and  about  advertising  is  hardly  worth 
learning. 

Some  time,  when  in  New  York,  if  yon  want  to 
see  a man  who  is  making  a success  of  business, 
and  making  himself  wealthy  by  using  printers’ 
ink,  walk  by  his  drug-store,  drop  in,  aud  ask  for 
H.  T.  Helmbold,  and  tell  him  you  came,  out  of 
curiosity,  to  look  at  one  of  the  smallest  business 
men  in  New  York,  who  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  greatest.  If  he  should  look  just  a little 
annoyed  at  the  interruption,  tell  him  that  we  sent 
you,  and  in  all  probability  he  will  ask  you  to  the 
soda  fountain,  order  a glass  of  tonic,  bid  you  call 
again,  and  you  will  go  on  your  way  rejoicing,  sat- 
isfied that  Helmbold,  the  millionaire  druggist 
of  New  York,  is  about  as  good  a fellow  as  they 
make.  — [Exchange.  ] 


p REAT  MEN,  LIVING  AND  DEAD,  are 

^ pictured  and  described  in  the  December  No. 
Phrenological  Journal.  Here  are  General  Taocac, 
of  France ; the  late  General  R.  E.  Lee,  of  Ya. ; L. 
A.  Tiuebs,  the  French  Statesman ; Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  Philosopher ; Rev.  Geo.  Trask,  the  Reformer, 
and  others.  Articles  on  The  Physician,  his  Office  and 
Qualifications;  Eminent  Oculists;  Physical  Educa- 
tion; Woman’s  True  Greatness;  Yale  Sketches; 
Watch-Making  in  America;  Ethnology;  The  Igorro- 
las ; Savages,  their  Moral  and  Social  Condition ; 
Sketch  of  California  Excursionists ; Visit  to  Salt  Lake 
City:  Brigham  Young’s  Residence,  The  Temple,  The 
City  and  its  Surroundings,  City  Government,  Principal 
Buildings,  Orchards  and  Fruit  Growing,  Geology  of 
Salt  Lake,  Wonderful  Mineral  Resources,  Rich  Ledges, 
Lodes,  &c. ; Our  National  Beverage:  Spiritualism; 
Wanted,  Young  Men;  Yankee  Apples,  a Poem;  The 
College  Widow ; A Picket  Duel,  an  Incident  of  the 
War;  My  Mother;  Struck  by  Lightning ; Let  Us  Have 
Peace ; A Merry  Christmas  ; Valedictory ; Literary 
Notices.  Miscellany,  &c.  A rich  and  valuable  Num- 
ber, which  closes  the  volume.  30  cents,  or  $3  a year. 
Subscriptions  are  now  in  order. 

THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 
is  a First-Class  Family  Magazine,  devoted  to  Phrenol- 
ogy, Ethnology,  Physiology,  Physiognomy,  Education, 
and  Literature,  with  measures  to  Reform,  Elevate,  and 
Improve  Mankind  Physically,  Mentally,  and  Morally. 
The  52d  Volume  commences  with  the  January  num- 
ber, and  now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.  The  Journal 
is  in  a most  prosperous  condition,  and  since  its  change 
in  form  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  popnlar  Magazines. 
Terms— $3  00  a year ; single  numbers,  30  cents.  Ten 
copies,  in  a Club,  $20.  With  either  of  Harper’s,  only 
$5  50.  Inclose  the  amount  in  a P.  O.  Order,  or  in  a 
Registered  Letter,  and  address  S.  R.  WELLS, 

389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  $5  WILL  DO! 
Alphabet  the  People, 


B 


GREAT  PREMIUM  LAND  SALE. 
SURE  and  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  of  IT. 


OUNTRY  HOMES,  FARMS,  VILLA 
SITES,  &c., 


ISTRIBUTED  among  Shareholders. 


VERY  ONE  REMITTING  $5  becomes 
A SHAREHOLDER. 


OR  EVERY  SHARE  YOU  RECEIVE 
A PREMIUM. 


REAT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
OMES,  HEALTH,  HAPPINESS. 


IMPROVED  PLANTATIONS,  FARMS, 
COUNTRY  HOMES. 


UST  THE  PLACE  TO  AVOID  LUNG 
AND  THROAT  DISEASES— 


R 


NOWN  AS  THE  SOUTHERN  SARA> 
TOGA. 

|00K  INTO  THE  MATTER. 

Jake  your  fortune. 

INETY-FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
IN  PREMIUMS! 

* 

RCHARDS,  VINEYARDS, 

LANTATIONS,  FARMS,  COUNTRY 
HOMES,  VILLAS, 

UANTITIES  of  PEACHES,  GRAPES, 
STRAWBERRIES,  &c.,  &c. 

ARE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
EE  WHAT  $5  WILL  DO! 

RY  IT;  • 

WILL  NOT  REGRET  IT. 


w 


ILLA  SITES,  COUNTRY  HOMES. 
FORTUNES, 


ITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL. 
ERCISE  YOUR  OWN  JUDGMENT. 


OU  ARE  SURE  to  get  A PREMIUM 
OR  PRIZE.  AS  A PROOF,  SEE  THE 


Z EAL  WITH  WHICH  SHARES  ARE 
NOW  BEING  TAKEN, 

&YOU  WILL  BE  CONVINCED  THAT 
what  Shakespeare  says  is  true : 

“ There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which, 
Taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune,”  &c. 

For  particulars,  address 

J.  C.  DERBY,  GENERAL  MANAGER. 

177  BROADWAY. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 
Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is, 
send  for  Price-List,  and  a Club  form  will  accompany 
it,  with  full  directions,  making  a large  saving  to  con- 
sumers aud  remunerative  to  Club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO, 

31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YOKE. 


SLEEP— Peaceful,  Calm  — SLEEP. 

CHLOR  ALINE. 

Indorsed  by  the  best  medical  minds  of  Europe  and 
America  as  the  only  harmless  substitute  for  Opium, 
Morphine,  Laudanum,  and  all  other  poisonous  uarcoi- 
ics  used  for  producing  sleep.  Price  50  cents  and 
per  bottle.  Send  for  Circular  containing  medical  in- 
dorsements. T.  DE  WITT  KAVANA,  Proprietor, 

81  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.. will 
' lose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS. 
-ORGANS,  pf  .six  first-class  makers,  including 
sJusriaCiPf^cmeiy/  Low  Prices,  for  Cush, 
s Trom$4  to $20 monthly  until  paid. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


BURNETT’S 

(THE  best; 

Flavoring  Extracts, 


*gLtea. 

TRA0E^|g^W  MARK 

^AcWot  »A*> 


HARPERS  WEEKLY. 
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FULTON  ST.,  > 
New  York.  ) 

Overcoats,  $3. 
Overcoats,  $8. 
Overcoats,  $10. 
Overcoats,  $15. 
Overcoats,  $20. 
Overcoats,  $25. 
Overcoats,  $30. 
Overcoats,  $35. 
Overcoats,  $40. 
Overcoats,  $45. 


Nasby’s  Paper. 


THE  TOLLuO  BLADE 


-Veto  Subscribers  will  be  supplied  with  either 
Harper's  -Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  or  Harper’s 
Bazar,  from,  the  present  time  to  the  end  of  the  pear  1871. 
for  Four  Dollars. 


FREEMAN  & BURR’S  stock  is  of  unparal- 
leled extent  and  variety.  It  embraces  Suits,  Over- 
ooatb,  and  Clothing  of  every  description,  for  all  ages, 
and  all  classes  and  occasions. 

ORDERS  BY  LETTER.  — The  easy  and 

accurate  system  for  Self-Measure  introduced  by  FREE- 
MAN & BURR  enables  parties  iu  any  part  of  the 
country  to  order  Clothing  direct  from  them  with  the 
certainty  of  receiving  the  most  perfect  fit  attainable. 

RULES  FOR  SELF -MEASURE,  Sam- 
ples of  Goods,  Price-List,  aud  Fashion  Sheet  sent  free 
on  application. 


TEEMS  FOE  1871 


nud  Humor.  Besides  this,  every  number  contains  a 
Young  Folks’  Department,  an  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, a Religious  Department,  and  a Commercial  De- 
partment, all  prepared  expressly  for  the  Blade,  ren- 
dering it  the  most  complete  ami  perfect 
Family  Newspaper  published  any  where. 

The  Nasby  Letters! 

These  inimitable  Letters  are  written  expressly  for 
the  Blade,  and  will  be  continued  in  its  columns  dur- 
ing the  year.  Oppression,  wrong,  aud  corruption, 
wherever  found,  are  exposed  by  the  trenchant  pen  of 
the  great  humorist.  “The  Nasijy  Letters,”  says  a 
distinguished  statesman,  “have  done  more  toward 
the  correction  of  some  of  the  greatest  evils  in  our 
government,  and  the  spread  of  sound  political  princi- 
ples among  the  people,  than  all  the  speeches  politicians 
ever  made.” 

ORIGINAL  STORIES. 

The  first  week  in  March,  1871,  we  will  commence 
the  publication  of  a charming  original  story,  written 
expressly  for  the  Blade,  by  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  in  the  country.  The  high  reputation  of  the 
author  warrants  us  iu  promising  our  readers  a story  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  interest.  Other  stories  by  dis- 
tinguished writers  will  be  published  during  the  year. 

Remember  that  the  Blade  is  a truly  National 
Newspaper— not  a paper  for  either  the  East,  the 
West,  the  North,  or  the  South  alone,  but  for  Tile 
AVhole  Country. 

TERMS.— Single  Copies,  $2  per  year;  Clubs  of 
five,  $1  75  each;  Clubs  of  ten  and  over,  $1  50 
each,  aud  an  extra  copy  to  every  person  getting  up  a 
Club  of  ten. 

PAY!  PAY!  PAY!  We  pay  liberally,  In 
Cagli,  all  who  assist  us  in  extending  the  circulation 
of  the  Blade. 

AGENTS  WANTED.— We  want  an  Agent  at 
every  Post-Office  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  our 

Special  Circular  to  Agents. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  sent  free  to  any  ad- 
dress. Send  for  a copy,  and  at  the  same  time  give  us 
the  addresses  of  a dozen  or  so  of  your  friends,  at  dif- 
ferent Post-Offices,  to  whom  we  will  send  copies  free 
and  postage  paid.  Address 

MILLER,  LOCKE,  & CO., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


Habfjcb'b  Magazine, One  Year $4  00 

Hari’rk's  Weekly,  Oiie  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  and  Hakpeu's 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
SuiiSOBiiiBRs  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00,  without  extra  copy. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-veariy,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  he  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazak,  to  prepay  the  U.  8.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  Hie 
Numbers  for  June  aud  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  hack  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  coinmeuce 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

Iu  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


WASRWGTOtr 

MEDALLION  PEN 


$9000  of  the  PATRONS’  FUND  of  Fourth  Series  now  ready  for  Distribution.  For  a List  of  the 
Numbers  drawn,  address  THE  WASHINGTON  MEDALLION  PEN  CO.,  11  College  Place,  N.  Y. 


Watch!  $3  Wat 

THE  GREAT  EUROPEAN 


Eureka  Aluminum-Gold  Watch  Co, 


f 


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harpf.u’s  Periodicals. 

Harper's  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  .$500  ; Half  Pane, 
$250 : Quarter  Page,  $150— each  insertion ; or,  for  a less 
space,  $8  00  per  Line,  each  insertion. 

Harper’s  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Liue ; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper’s  Bazar. — $1  00  per  Liue ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


J.  F.  WILLIAMS  & CO,  JEWELERS, 


561  Broadway,  New  York, 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  TJ.  S., 

And  have  authorized  them  to  sell  their  great  Eureka 
Aluminum -Gold  Watoues  for  Three  Dollars,  and 
to  warrant  each  and  every  one  to  keep  correct  time  for 
one  year.  This  Watch  we  guarantee  to  be  the  best  and 
cheapest  time-keeper  that  is  now  in  use  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  The  works  are  in  double  cases,  Lady’s  and 
Gent’s  size,  aud  are  beautifully  chased.  The  cases  are 
made  of  the  metal  now  so  widely  known  in  Europe  as 
Aluminum  Gold.  It  has  the  exact  color  of  Gold,  which 
it  always  retains ; it  will  stand  the  test  of  the  strongest 
acids ; no  one  can  tell  it  from  Gold  only  by  weight,  the 
Aluminum  Gold  being  one-fourth  lighter.  The  works 
are  all  made  by  machinery,  the  same  as  the  well-known 
American  Watch.  We  pack  the  Watch  safely  in  a small 
box  and  send  it  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  $3  50 ; fifty  cents  for  packing  and  postage. 
A key  is  sent  free  with  each  Watch.  Money  should  he 
sent  by  Post-Office  Money  Order  or  in  a Registered 
Letter.  Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 


PERKINS  & HOUSE’S  PATENT 

NON-EXPLOSIVE 

METALLIC  KEROSENE  LAMP 

Is  absolutely  safe  from  explosion  or  breaking; 
burns  any  Coal  Oil,  pood  or  bad;  gives  inoio 
light,  no  odor,  and  uses  less  Oil. 

. ‘‘  It  |a  perfectly  non- explosive.  The  light  is  betterthan 
is  produced  by  any  other  lamp." — W.  S.  Clark,  President 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

“It  is  perfectly  non-explosive,  gives  a lener  light  and 
wore  economical  than  any  other  lamp  in  use.”—  U". 
H-Wells,  late  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Chicago. 

The  appalling  death  sand  fires  from  glass  lamps  ex- 
ploding ajnd  breaking  create  a great  demand  for  this 
lamp.  It  PA  YS  to  sell  it.  The  people  like  the  lamp  an  a 
welcome  the  agent.  Sold  by  Canvassers;  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Send  for  circular  nd  terms 
to  Montgomery  & Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  or  4?  Barclay 


500  VOLUMES  IN  ONE! 

Agents  Wanted 

for 

The  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song. 

Being  Choice  Selections  from  the  Best  Poets, 

ENGLISH,  SCOTCH,  IRISH,  AND  AMERICAN, 
With  an  Introduction  by 
WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

This  volume  is  the  handsomest  and  cheapest  sub- 
scription book  extant,  and  contains  in  itself  more  to 
give  it  enduring  fame  and  make  it  universally  popular 
than  any  book  ever  published.  It  has  something  in 
it,  of  the  best,  for  every  one— for  the  old,  the  middle- 
aged,  and  the  young.  It  has  intellectual  food  for  ev- 
ery taste  and  for  every  mood  and  phase  of  human  feel- 
ing, from  the  merriest  humor  up,  through  all  the  gra- 
dations of  feeling,  to  the  most  touching  and  tender 
pathos.  Excepting  the  Bible,  this  will  be  the  book 
most  loved  and  the  most  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
family. 

The  whole  work,  page  by  page,  poem  by  poem,  has 
passed  under  the  educated  criticism  and  scholarly  eye 
of  William  Cui.len  Bryant,  a man  reverenced  among 
men,  a poet  great  among  poets. 

This  is  a Library  of  over  500  Volumes  in  one  book, 
whose  contents,  of  no  ephemeral  nature  or  interest, 
will  never  grow  old  or  stale.  It  can  be,  and  will  be, 
read  aud  re-read  with  pleasure  as  long  as  its  leaves 
hold  together.  Over  800  pages,  beautifully  printed, 
choicely  illustrated,  handsomely  bound.  Sold  only 
through  Agents  by  subscription. 

Teachers,  Clergymen,  active  Men,  intelligent  Wo- 
men, can  all  secure  good  pay  with  light  work  by  tak- 
ing an  agency  for  this  book.  Terms  very  liberal. 

Send  for  Circular  containing  full  particulars,  to 
J.  B.  FORD  & CO.,  39  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


J.  F.  WILLIAMS  & CO.,  Jewelers, 

561  Broadway,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

with  a NOVELTY  JOB 

■ PRINTING  PRESS, 

i-fftf1,.  the  best  press  ever  made  for 
fg}  0 JjiMu n the  purpose,  and  second  to 
uone  for  ,he  use  of  Gen- 
aiD  eral  Job  Printers. 
They  are  most  admirably 
HSEg  '/j&T-  ? k<3r  adapted  Tor  Business  Print- 
49MKflMg0RBRip  ing,  for  Church,  Sabbath - 
School,  and  Society  work,  and 
""  also  for  Missionary  and  Edu- 

cational purposes,  or  for  a Village  Newspaper 
and  Job  Office. 

Price  of  Presses,  $15,  $30,  $32,  $50. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  with  testimonials  aud  specimens 
of  plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to 
BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Mfr.,  351  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. ; C.  C.  Thurston,  16  College  Place,  New  York ; 
Kelly,  Howell,  & Ludwig,  917  Market  St.,  Phila., 
Pa. ; A.C.  Kellogg,  65  West  V an  Bnren  St., Chicago, 111. 


Wholesale  Druggists, 

N.  W.  COR.  FOURTH  A VINE  STREETS, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Price,  per  Bottle,  $1  00.  Sent  by  express,  free,  on 
receipt  of  $1  25. 


Local  Agents  Wanted. 

I want  a local  agent  in  every  town  and 
village  in  the  country,  to  canvass  for  the 
WESTERN  WORLD.  A Mag- 
nificent $5  Premium  Steel  En- 
graving to  every  subscriber.  From  $1 
to  $10  can  be  easily  made  in  an  evening. 
Liberal  cash  commission  allowed.  Send 
stamp  for  Specimens  and  Prize  Circular. 

JAMES  R.  ELLIOTT,  Boston,  Mass. 


Simplest  in  Construction, 
French  Briar,  Sweet- 
i est8moker, 

A Cheapest- ^^>fS*** 


and  Dealers 
W anted  in  every  City 
and  Town,  and  well  paid 
selling.  Price  List  mailed. 
Sample  Pipe  sent  poet  paid  for  25  cents. 
E.  H00PEE,  IFfr  Briar  Pipes,  202  Broadway,  N.  Y- 


50,000  Boys  and  Girls 


Wanted,  one  in  every  neighborhood,  to  act  as  agent 
for  onr  Bright  Side,  Juvenile  Books,  Pictures,  and  other 
novel  and  useful  articles.  Good  pay  in  cash,  and  per- 
manent employment  for  leisure  honrs. 

JOHN  B.  ALDKN  & CO.,  Chicago,  Hi. 


vivmD-now  made  from  cider, 

V llNUiuAlV.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circular,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


Can  he  made  by  parties  who  are  wide-awake,  without 
interfering  with  other  business.  Address  JAMES 
ROOD  & CO.,  636  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


American  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


I THEA- NECTAR 

IS  A PURE 

1 BLACK  TEA 

WITH  THE 

Green -Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED 

TO  SUIT  ALL  TASTES. 


MONEY 
EASILY 
) MADE 

' With  onr  Stencil  nud 
Key-Check  Outfit. 
SW~  Circulars  Fide 


TAFG  CO. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, &c.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cuts,  borders,  &c.,  &c.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  58  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


“Your  superior  Flavoring  Extracts  are  strictly 
“ ‘Standard,’  uniform  in  quality,  and  give  entire  sat- 
isfaction to  onr  customers.” 

PARK  A TILFORD, 

21st  Street  and  Broadway. 

“Growing  in  favor.” 

ACKER,  M ERR  ALL,  A UONDIT, 

Chambers  Street. 

2, 5,  and  10  oz.,  Pint,  and  Qaart*sizes  for  sale  by  all 
first-class  Grocers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 
Boston,  Mass. 


- $75 1#  $250  per  month,  2K2?£ 

S male,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED 
COMMON  - SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MA- 
bJDCIIINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tnck, 
e-H  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a most 
^ superior  manner.  Price  only  $15.  Fully  licensed 
I and  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay  $1000 
| for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a stronger,  more 
__  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It 
makes  the  “Elastic  Lock  Stitch.”  Every  second 
**  stitch  can  he  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  be 
pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 

— from  $75  to  $250  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a 
commission  from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be 

> made.  Address  SECOMB  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
— Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; St.  Louis,  Mo. ; or  Chicago,  III. 


$1500  A.  YEAR. 

WANTED  AGENTS 

12  in.  long  by  8 in  height,  of  great  capacity  and  dura- 
bility; works  on  a new  principle.  Price,  comple’e, 
$15  00;  sentC.  O.  D.  Address  Universal  S.  HI. 
Co.,  58  Bromfleld  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


per  Month  guaranteed.  , 
pay,  to  all  ambitions 

I -renowned  Patent  Silver -J 
isiness  permanent.  For  ftill  pi 


selling  our  woric 
Clothes  Lines.  Bu 
s the  Girard  Wn 


Latest  imported  trick  novelties.— 

Magic  Money  Box,  $1 00 ; Magic  Imp  Bottle,  $1 00; 
Magic  Cannon,  $1  00 ; Magic  Cigar  Case,  $3  00 ; Magic 
Two-Cent  Box,  $1  50 ; The  Three  Magic  Babies,  $2  00; 
Magic  Wedding-Rings,  $1  50 ; Magic  Money  Till,  $1 50; 
Magic  Bag  and  Egg,  $1  50 ; Magic  Invisible  Finger, 
$1  00;  Magic  Barrel,  $1  50;  Comical  Donkey,  $1  00; 
Magic  Photographs,  5 assorted  packages,  $1  00.  Full 
directions  sent  with  each  trick.  Good  Books;  600 
Puzzles,  40  cts. ; Fireside  Games,  40  cts. ; Tableaux, 
40  cts. ; Dialogues,  40  cts. ; Comic  Speeches,  40  cts. ; 
1400  Conundrums,  40  cts. ; Fortune-Teller,  25  cts. ; 
Courtship  Made  Easv,  25  cts. ; Bridal  Etiquette,  25  cts. ; 
Correct  Letter  Writer,  25  cts. ; True  Marriage  Guide, 
50  cts. ; How  to  Win  a Sweet-heart  or  Lover,  40  cts. ; 
Correct  Etiquette,  25  cts. : Book  of  Jokes,  25  cts. 
Books  and  Tricks  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  by 

W.  C.  WEMYSS,  3 Astor  Place,  New  York. 


AGENTS!  READ  THIS! 

WE  AVII.L  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  AVeek  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
targe  commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderful  inven- 
tions. Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


The  only  genuine  domestic  Extract.  Better  and 
cheaper  than  all  others.  A.  GLANZ,  8ole  Agent, 

194  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


“COMING  TO  THE  PARSON,” 

A Gjoup  of  Statuary 
DOW  P*1^  $01 

mm  groups,  suitable  for 

, 4 Wedding  Presents  or 

( flK/  7Im  Ornament,  will  be  de- 

livered,  with  all  ex- 
!■  a ' ' tW  1 press  charges  prepaid. 


9MT  On  Receipt  of  One  Dollar 
We  will  Mail  to  yon  the  most  acceptable  gift  to  a 
Young  Lady, 


AGENTS  WANTED,  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  to  sell  the  History  of  tlie  A\rar  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia,  by  L.  P.  Brocket t. 
M.D.  The  most  popular  and  best-selling  book  of  tl  c 
year.  Sample  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1  50.  Send 
for  circular.  Address  GAYLORD  WATSON,  Publish- 
er, 16  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


French  or  English,  Stamped  with  lier  Initial. 
Address  LORING,  Publisher, 

36  School  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ajiH liMVvi  press  cnarges  prepaid, 
at  an^  [joint  east  or 

figSjjgg  compensation^  Send 
rtni.u— jvr**  logne  and  Price-List  to 
JOHN  ROGERS,  212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


O/in  PER  MONTH  to  Agents.  16  entiu 
new  articles,  staple  as  flour.  Samples  fn 
M.  LININGTON,  88  South  Halsted  St.,  Chine 


THE  FISHERIES.-NRTS-  seines,  lines, 

ahjj  noniimiiiJ,  TWINES,  suitable  for 
Export,  River,  Pond,  Lake,  or  Sea  Fishing,  for  sale  to 
the  trade  by  AMERICAN  NET  AND  TWINE  CO., 
43  Commercial  St.,  Boston.  Samples  andpricesbymail. 


AAi BAa  Honth,  with  Stencil  and  Kev-Clu  ck 
w Dies.  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  ; ml 
Samples,  free.  Add  • . S.M.Spkncbk,  Brattleboro.Vt 

ibinA DAY.— Business entirelv new.  Circulars f. ee. 
tplU  Address  J.  C.  RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


CORNS  CURED  WITHOUT  PAIN  FOR  25 
CENTS,  by  the  JAPANESE  CORN  FILE.  Sold 
at  all  Druggists’,  Shoe,  and  Notion  Stores.  Samples 
mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal 
terms.  Depot,  34  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


A DAY ! 40  new  articles  for  Agents.  Sain- 
.pleg  sent/rye.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


HANDSOME  FULL-GILT  Photograph  Al- 


iXYGENIZED  AIR,  a cure  for  Si 
Catarrh,  nud  Consumption.  Send  addr 
4)PU1|t  to  Da.  C.  L.  BLOOD.  Boston,  Mass. 


A bum.  holding  20  full-size  pictures,  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  25  cts. ; 5 for  $1 ; $2  25  per  dozen.  Circulars 
free.  Address  C.  S.  RILEY,  Holland,  N. X , 


F.  SCHLEIFER  & CO.'S  I 

PURE  CALIFORNIA 

BRANDY. 


f PowdeR  - 

TRY  IT,SOLDBYQKOCERS. 


[December  3,  1870. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York, 

OFFER  FOR  BALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

aud  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspur  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  fine  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


FALL  AND  WINTER 


CLOTHING 


IN  NEW  YORK. 


OVERCOATS. 

$10.  $13.  $13  BO.  $15.  $16.  $1S.  $20.  $22.  $23.  $27.  $28. 

REEFING  JACKETS. 

$6  00.  $7  00.  $8  00.  $10  00.  $15  00.  $18  00.  $22  00. 

WINTER  SLITS. 

$14  00.  $16  50.  $18  00.  $21  00.  $23  00.  $25.  $27.  $30. 

PANTS. 

Fashionable  Stripes,  $6  50.  $7.  $7  50.  $8.  $8  50.  $9.  $9  50. 
In  Fancy  Cassimeres,  Doeskins,  Beavers,  &c.,  in 
GREAT  VARIETY. 


Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 


and  Sole  Manufacturer  of  the 
PATENT  LE  GANT  MIFF, 

ROADWAY,  between  Grand  and  Howard  Sts. 


CARTWRIGHT  & WARNERS 

PATENT  MERINO 
UNDER-VESTS, 
DRAWERS, 


PRICES  that  BEAT  THE  MARKET,  at 
EVANS’  CLOTHING  WAREHOUSE, 
66  and  68  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


AND 


Watches! 


A LARGE  VARIETY  OF  NEW  GOODS, 


Cuioxoo  & NouTutt  KSiEitN  Railway,  ) 

OKKIOE  or  THE  GENERAL  Sri’EUINTKNDKS  r,  S 

Chicago,  Feb.  16, 1870.  ) 

T.  M.  Avery,  Esq., 

National  Watch  Co. : 

Dear  Sir,— I have  pleasure  iu  expressing  my  opii  i >n 
of  the  Elgin  Watches,  the  more  so  since  I do  not  think 
there  is  a better  Watch  made.  A large  number  of 
them  are  in  use  by  onr  conductors  and  enginemeu 
and  other  employes,  and  1 have  had  no  dissenting 
opinion  upon  their  merits.  They  run  with  a smooth- 
ness and  uniformity  fully  equal  to  any  other  Watch  I 
know  of,  and  justify  all  your  claims  of  excellence  in 
manufacture  and  fitting  of  parts. 

Yours  trnly, 

GEO.  L.  DUNLAP. 

tw  Call  on  your  Jeweler  aud  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
Watches. 

Business  Office  and  Salesroom  National  Watch 
Company, 

159  and  161  Lake  Street,  Chicago; 

1 Malden  Lane,  New  Y'ork. 


EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES. 

Union  Adams  & Co 

No.  637  Broadway. 


AT  THE  GATES  OF  PARIS.— WHICH  WILL  GET  IN  FIRST? 


Robes  de  Chambre 

AND 

House  Coats, 

FOB 

HOE  IDA  Y PRESENTS. 

Large  assortment,  superior  style,  very  low  prices. 


offer  a large  assortment  of 


MASON  & HAMLIN  ORGANS. 

e patented.^  Reduced 
Prices.  Recommend- 
ed as  the  best  by  near- 
^ONETHOUsAND 

SICIANS.  Awarded 
MEDAL  at  PARIS 
EXPOSITION,  and 
seventy-five  others. 
Prices,  $50  t6  $2000. 


727  Broadway,  cor.  Waverley  Place. 


at  $40,  $50,  $60. 

All  of  their  Best  Manufacture,  of  the  Newest 
Patterns  and  Finish. 


trated  Circular  now 
j ready,  and  sent  free. 
— — - 1 — — Warerooms,  596 

Broadway,  NEW  YORK ; 154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON. 


E.  R.  DURKEE  & CO.'S 

CHALLENGE  SAUCE 


502  & 504  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


GANTZ  SEA  FOAM, 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 


Best  Baking  Powder  in  the  world. 

Great  Fair  American  Institute,  1870. 

First  Premium  over  all  others. 

All  first-class  families  use  it. 

For  sale  iu  every  first-class  store. 

It  makes  40  pounds  more  Bread  to  Barrel  of  Flour. 

Saves  Eggs,  Shortening,  Milk,  &c.— Wonderfnl. 
GEO.  F.  GANTZ  & CO.,  136  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


I have  great  satisfaction  iu  being  able  to  recommend 
this  Brandy  to  my  medical  brethren  as  a Pure  W ine 
Brandy,  free  from  all  adulterations  and  substitu- 
tions of  other  spirits  or  flavorings. —CHARLES  T. 
JACKSON,  State  Assayer  for  Massachusetts. 

F.  SCHLEIFER  & CO.,  San  Francisco. 

HENRY  G.  SCHMIDT  & CO.,  38  Beaver  Street, 
New  York,  Sole  Eastern  Agents. 


BEST  AMERICAN  SAUCE, 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  ENGLISH. 

For  enriching  Gravies,  and  for  im- 
parting a grateful  relish  and  zest  to 
Roast  Meats,  Steaks,  Cutlets,  Chops, 
Fish,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese,  and  all 
made  dishes. 

Sold  by  Dealern  in  First-Class 

Groceries  generally  „ 


UNION  SQUARE, 

Having  removed  to  their  New 
Store,  now  offer  their  entire  im- 
portation for  the  Holidays — se- 
lected expressly  for  their  open- 
ing. 


c.  bEJ?S<S.,* 

-^BOOTS&SHOES^- 


Engines,  Tools,  Machinery,  &c. 

iron  SALE, 


THE  NOVELTY  IRON  WORKS, 
Foot  op  East  12th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Embracing 

ENGINES,  PLANERS,  LATHES, 
SMITHS’  AND  BOILER  - MAKERS’  TOOLS, 
And  Machinery  and  Patterns  of  the  most  approved 
kinds,  &c.,  &c.  Also, 

6 HIGH-PRESSURE  ENGINES,  partly  finished  ; 

2 STEVENSON’S  PATENT-  TURBINE  WATER- 
WHEELS, 66-inch  diameter;  and 
1 MARINE  BEAM  ENGINE,  66-in.  by  10-ft.  stroke. 

JN0  S.  SCHULTZE, 
Receiver  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works. 
7W-  Send  for  Catalogue. 

New  York,  Oct.  29, 1870. 


THE  IMPROVED 

WILSON 

SHUTTLE 

SEWING  MACHINE 


for  simplicity,  du- 
rability A-  beauty 

stands  unrivaled  t For 

stitching,  hemming, 
tucking,  felling,  quilt- 
ing, cording,  binding, 
braiding, gathering,  ga- 


W ANTED 

AGENTS  TO  SELL  BOOKS  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

The  subscriber  is  introducing  to  the  public,  through 
his  Agents,  some  of  the  most  valuable  books,  and 
therefore  the  most  desirable,  that  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished. The  field  being  large  and  the  demand  great, 
more  Agents  having  the  qualifications  of  intelligence, 
energy,  and  perseverance  are  required.  Agents  pos- 
sessing such  qualities  can  realize  very  liberal  salaries 
from  the  percentage  the  subscriber  is  paying.  Per- 
sons desiring  to  engage  in  this  business  may  address 
for  further  particulars,  AVERY  BILL, 

Care  of  Harper  & Brothers, 

331  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


JL.  * ^thering  and  sewing  on 

gathers,  it  is  unexcelled ! 
/ITAGEXTS  WANTED  in  every  County  in  the 
United  States  where  we.have  not  one  already  employed. 
For  particulars  address  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  0.;  Boston,  MasS.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EUREKA 

k i PENCIL 

|||%v  *-  SHARPENER, 

plaRB'*'  Opens  and  Shuts. 
IHUi  Jjj  Pencil  Sharpener, 

j ilH  Knife  Blade,  and  Nnil 
Cleaner  combined. 

:e  on  receipt  of  26  cents. 

E.  W.  WEEDEN, 

Box  3631,  New  York. 


THE  STARTER! 


"OUR  POPULAR  SHIRTS,” 

MADE  TO  ORDER  FROM  BEST  MATERIALS, 
AND  WARRANTED  TO  FIT. 

Sent  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  to  any  part  of  the  country, 
at  the  following  rates : 

6 Shirts,  Good  Muslin  and  Linen  Fronts $9  00 

6 “ Better  Muslin  and  Good  Linen 10  50 

6 “ Masonville  Muslin  and  Fine  Linen 12  00 

6 “ Wamsntta  Muslin  and  Very  Fine  Linen..  13  50 

6 “ New  York  Mills  and  Better  Linen 15  00 

RICHARD  MEARE8, 

GENTS’  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

• 6th  Avenue  A 19th  St.,  N.  Y. 


NEEDHAM’S  PATENT  SEWING-MACHINE 
STARTER 

ALWAYS  STARTS  THE  MACHINE  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 

WITHOUT  APPLYING  THE  HANDS 
TO  THE  WHEEL. 

DOCTORS  HAVE  RECOMMENDED  IT. 
LADIES  LIKE  IT.  NO  SEWING  MACHINE  IS 
PERFECT  WITHOUT  IT. 

GO  AND  SEE  IT  AT 

862  BROADWAY,  above  17th  St.,  New  York. 
Canvassers  apply  at  Agency, 

735  BROADWAY  (Basement  Floor),  New  York. 


Noiseless, 

Link-Motion, 

Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
! strength  and  beauty  of 
| stitch,  durability  of 
; construction,  and  ra- 
; pidity  of  motion. 

Call  and  examine: 
and,  for  agencies  aud 
circulars,  apply  at 
I 623  BROADWAY, 

1 New  York. 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

i.  r ^ 4 150  Design8  and  pian8- 

M $ GE0’  E’  WOODWARD, 

It  ’Si  Publisher,  191  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
fjnjljjr  i jf'J'  ! j Sew -Priced  Catalogue  of  all  books 
u jryf  on  Architecture,  Agriculture,  and 

Field  Sports,  mailed  free. 


P0LLAK  & SON, 

Manufacturers  of 

Genuine  MEERSCHAUM  GOODS. 
Ambers,  Repairing  and  Boiling. 
Retail  Store,  27  John  St., 
middle  of  the  block. 

Send  for  Circular. 


THE  WATCHES  MADE  BY  THE 

JW  TW  WATPP  FP- 

ARETHEJ^J  grPPP/fjSPT. 

Factory,  Springfield,  Mass. 


[■ANTED-AGENTS  ($20  per  day),  to  sell 
the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
"lock  stitch " (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is  fully 
licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sew- 
ing Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHN- 
SON, CLARK,  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. ; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; Chicago,  111. ; or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


contains  in  eve ,y  number  o-  3 coi 
prize  story  valued  at  »iao.  Forty  pi 
11.  Sold  by  News-dealers  ntlOcb.jc 
1500  cash  t»  be  awarded  for  pi  lze 
A I drees  S.  8.  WOOD,  Newburgh,  1 


PRICED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  MANUALS  on  the 
following  subjects  sent  free  : 

Part  1.— Mathematical  Instruments,  112  pages. 

Part  2.— Optical  Instruments,  54  pages. 

The  following  on  receipt  of  10  cents : 

Part  3.—  Manic  Lanterns  and  Stereopticons,  88  pages. 
Part  4. — Philosophical  Instruments,  64  pages. 
JAMES  W.  QUEEN  & CO.,  924  Chestnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia : 5 Dey  St.,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  4939. 


Ask  to  See  Them. 


Agents  wanted  ($225  a month)  by 
the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MA- 
CHINE CO.  BOSTON,  Mass.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


Printing  Machines  of  all  kinds, 
from  $2  to  $200.  Send  for  circular. 

- st Boston,  Mass. 


3 scription,  address  jty(^o„.B|ix,  5 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Prii0rt^f’iTWW>’ 

RSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  1 

1AEPERS  WEEKLY. 

To  accompany  Yoi,.  XIV.,  No.  727.]  NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  8,  1870.  . . [Gratuitous. 

..  muv  WROTHFR’S  BLOOD  ORIF.TH  ” tended  front,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  survey  hun- 

THl  BROIHLKb  BLOOD  UIULlIi.  dreds  of  acres  at  once.  They  can  descry  a fertile 

By  CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI.  field  at  a wonderful  distance,  and  will  descend 

All  her  corn-fields  rippled  in  the  sunshine,  with  unerring  accuracy  to  enjoy  the  meal  of  which 

All  her  lovely  vines,  sweets-laden,  bowed;  they  are  in  search. 

Yet  some  weeks  to  harvest  and  to  vintage:  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  instinct  that 

Rose1  and8  spread^aud*  blackening^burst  asunder  is  at  ™rk,  a good  deal  of  training  isnecessary 

In  rain  and  fire  and  thunder.  to  make  the  pigeons  trust-worthy  in  their  flight. 

The  Turks  have  paid  much  attention  to  this  mat- 
Is  there  naught  to  reap  in  the  day  of  harvest  ? ter.  When  a young  pigeon  arrives  at  full  strength 

ySST&z  zs&stfJXSL,  ? »<■«. 1 r *r • 

And  they  reap  a red  crop  from  the  field.  basket,  and  taken  to  a distance  ot  halt  a mile  or 

Build  barns,  ye  reapers,  garner  all  aright,  so  from  home;  being  set  at  liberty,  it  soars  aloft, 

Though  your  souls  be  called  to-night  looks  keenly  around,  selects  a course,  and  flies 

A cry  of  tears  goes  up  from  blackened  homesteads,  hollie-  }l  is  than  tri?d  a >ni.le’  V™  miles>  fo,!r> 

A cry  of  blood  goes  up  from  reeking  earth : eight  miles,  until  at  length  it  will  traverse  the 

Tears  and  blood  have  a cry  that  pierces  Heaven  whole  length  or  breadth  of  a kingdom.  If  the 

Through  all  its  Hallelujah  swells  of  mirth ; pigeon  fail  in  the  first  journey  or  two,  it  is  dis- 

God  hears  their  cry,  and  though  He  tarry,  yet  carded  as  not  being  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work. 

He  doth  not  forget  These  Turkey  pigeons  w ere  regularly  used  as 

Mournful  Mother,  sitting  in  the  dust  weeping,  media  of  communication  in  past  years.  Russell, 

Who  shall  comfort  thee  for  those  who  are  not?  in  his  “History  of  Aleppo,”  tells  us  that  the  Tur- 

As  thou  didst,  these  do  to  thee ; and  heap  the  measure,  key  Company’s  establishment  at  that  city  em- 

A/t”h“  plUelh  tta.  P10^  !»«“?!  “ brinIS  ,,e»  8 

From  sea  to  sea  ? deroon,  the  nearest  Mediterranean  port.  When 

any  of  the  Company’s  ships  arrived  there,  the 

O thou  King,  terrible  in  strength  and  building  name  of  the  ship  tfie  hour  of  her  arrival,  and 

ThoughthTdrinkUtrheTast,  theKing  of  Sheshach,  oth.eT  Vf^cnlars  "ere  written  on  a slip of  paper, 

Yet  he  shall  drink  at  the  last.  and  fastened  under  a pigeon  s wing;  and  the  bird,. 

Art  thou  greater  than  great  Babylon,  set  loose,  flew  back  to  Aleppo  (its  home)  in  two 

Which  lies  overthrown  ? and  a half  to  three  hours,  the  distance  being 

Take  heed,  ye  unwise  among  the  people;  about  seventy  miles.  The  pigeon’s  feet  were 

0 ye  fools,  when  will  ye  understand : dipped  in  vinegar  to  keep  them  cool,  and  to  avoid 

He  that  planted  the  ear  shall  11c  not  hear,  the  delay  which  would  occur  if  the  bird  were 

Nor  He  smite  who  formed  the  hand?  tempted  to  descend  at  the  sight  of  water.  The 

“ Vengeance  is  Mine,  is  Mine,”  thus  saith  the  Lord : best  pigeons  always  had  a brood  of  their  own  at 

0 Man,  put  up  thy  sword.  Aleppo,  and  it  was  anxiety  about  the  children 

that  hurried  the  parents  back.  It  was  found 
that  if  the  pigeons  were  kept  at  Scanderoon  more 
INSPECTING  A BATTERY.  thun  a for tnight,. they  could  not  be  relied  upon 

for  returning  to  Aleppo;  the  thoughts  of  duke 
Tii::  illustration  on  the  second  page  of  this  Sup-  domum  faded  and  weakened.  There  are  lofty 

pletn  mt  shows GeneralTaocHu  inspecting  a pow-  hills  between  Scanderoon  and  Aleppo;  the  birds, 

eif.il  buttery  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Butte  instead  of  ascending  gradually  to  the  summit  of 
Montmartre,  which  commands  a wide  sweep  of  those  hills,  used  to  dart  up  vertically  to  an  amaz- 

country  to  the  north  of  Paris.  The  gunners  here  jng  height,  where  they  could  look  right  over  them, 

arc  sailors ; the  sentinels  belong  to  the  National  There  was  a great  deal  of  this  kind  of  pigeon- 

Guard.  The  distant  view  looks  toward  Argcn-  expressing  in  old  days.  Some  of  the  victors  at 

tetiil,  Montmorency,  and  St.  Denis.  The  rail-  the  Olympian  games  were  wont  to  send  the  good 

way  to  Calais  and  Boulogne  is  shown  beneath  news  to  distant  friends  bv  pigeon-express.  When 

on  the  right  hand,  and  part  of  the  cemetery  of  Modena  was  besieged  by  the  Homans,  correspond- 

Montmartre  lies  close  under  the  hill  to  the  left.  ence  was  maintained  by  pigeons  between  Deci- 

mus  Brutus  and  Hirtius ; and  Pliny  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  plan  that  he  said,  ‘ * Of  what  avail 
REVIEWING  TROOPS  IN  PARIS.  are  sentinels,  circumvallations,  or  nets  obstruct- 

ing rivers,  when  intelligence  can  be  conveyed  by 
Tin:  scene  depicted  in  the  illustration  on  the  aerial  messengers?”  In  later  days,  in  the  time 

third  page  of  this  Supplement,  showing  thamem-  Df  the  Crusades,  carrier  pigeons  were  extensive- 

bers  of  the  provisional  government  revievjfc  the  iy  employed.  Instances  are  recorded  in  which 

National  Guard,  took  place  immediately  after  the  birds  sent  out  by  the  besieged  were  captured  by 

insane  attempt  of  M.  Flourens,  at  the  head  of  the  besiegers,  and  let  loose  again  with  a message 

the  Ked  Republicans,  to  overthrow  the  govern-  calculated  to  deceive  those  to  whom  they  were 

ment,  and  install  himself  and  his  friends  as  lead-  sent.  Hawks  were  trained  to  the  work  of  bring- 

ers.  1 he  steadiness  of  the  National  Guard,  for-  jng  down  the  pigeons  without  injuring  them, 

tunately  for  Paris,  prevented  the  accomplishment  This  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  such 

of  this  rash  design,  and  saved  the  city  from  the  messengers  when  secrecy  is  intended.  When 

horrors  of  riot  and  anarchy.  This  took  place  on  the  Christians  were  besieging  Acre,  Saladin,  at 

the  10th  of  October.  A few  days  afterward  the  a distance,  for  some  time  maintained  communi- 

guards  were  reviewed,  and  publicly  thanked  for  catjon  wjth  the  besieged  by  means  of  carrier 

their  promptitude  and  fidelity.  pigeons  ; but  one  day  a winged  messenger  was 

shot  down  by  an  arrow,  the  message  it  conveyed 
was  intercepted,  and  such  use  was  made  of  the 
CARRIER  PIGEONS  IN  WAR  TIME,  information  as  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the 

place  before  Saladin  could  arrive  with  succor. 

The  carrier  pigeon  employed  by  the  Parisians 

to  convey  intelligence  to  other  cities  during  the 

present  war  is  larger  than  the  common  pigeon,  WAT?  vrnTT?q  Avn  TWPTnFYTQ 

being  usually  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  VVAK  AND  INCIDENTS, 

weighing  from  a pound  to  a pound  and  a half. 

The  plumage  is  generally  either  dun-color  or  THE  WOMEN  OF  FRANCE, 

black.  The  pectoral  muscles  are  very  large,  de-  A German  correspondent  writes  from  Nan- 

noting  a power  of  vigorous  and  long-continued  teuil  to  the  Cologne  Gazette:  “ Women'display 

flight.  As  to  the  instinct,  or  whatever  it  may  in  this  war  many  examples  of  courage  and  self- 

be  called,  which  leads  a carrier  pigeon  to  make  possession.  In  many  towns  and  villages  the  men 

such  wondrous  flights,  naturalists  seem  to  be  have  run  away  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 

pretty  well  agreed  that  it  is  made  up  of  two  ele-  and  the  women  have  remained  and  protected 

ments — love  of  home  and  keenness  of  sight.  Mr.  their  households.  On  recently  inquiring  my  way 

Rennie,  speaking  of  the  pigeon’s  power  of  vision,  of  a married  couple  standing  before  their  door 

says:  “We  have  not  a doubt  that  it  is  by  the  at  Villeneuve  the  man  stared  at  me  with  open 

eye  alone  that  the  carrier  pigeon  performs  those  mouth,  and  on  my  repeating  the  question  ran 

extraordinary  aerial  journeys  which  have  from  into  the  house.  The  woman  was  evidently 

the  earliest  ages  excited  astonishment.  We  have  ashamed  when  the  soldiers  standing  near  laugh- 

frequently  witnessed  the  experiment  made  with  ed  at  him,  and  stepped  up  to  me.  ‘ Thank  you, 

other  pigeons  of  taking  them  to  a distance  from  madame,  for  your  courtesy,’  said  I.  ‘ The  women 

the  dove-cot  expressly  to  observe  their  manner  have  more  courage  than  the  men.’  ‘You  are 

of  finding  their  way  back  ; and  we  feel  satisfied  right,  monsieur,’  she  replied,  in  a tone  implying 

that  their  proceedings  are  uniformly  the  same,  that  this  was  a matter  of  course.  Whenever  one 

On  being  let  go  from  the  bag  in  which  they  have  takes  up  quarters  in  houses  the  occupiers  of  which 

been  carried  in  order  to  conceal  the  objects  on  have  not  retreated  the  wife  exercises  the  rule, 

the  road  they  dart  off  on  an  irregular  excursion,  and,  of  course,  the  tongue  also.  The  husband 

as  if  it.  were  more  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  their  ■ either  helplessly  sticks  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
freedom  than  to  make  an  effort  to  return.  When  or  treats  the  unbidden  guest  with  awkward  court- 

they  find  themselves  at  full  liberty  they  direct  esy ; whereas  the  wife,  with  innate  tact,  lets  us 

their  flight  in  circles  round  the  spot  whence  they  see  she  wishes  us  somewhere  else,  but  performs 
have  been  liberated,  not  only  increasing  the  di-  the  duties  of  hostess  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
ameter  of  the  circle  at  every  round,  but  rising  and  even  indulges  in  a smile  to  the  guest  if  he  is 
a.-  thc  same  time  gradually  higher.  This  is  con-  particularly  amiable  and  modest.  The  people, 

tinned  as  long  as  the  eye  can  discern  the  birds ; moreover,  have  long  perceived  the  difference  be- 

nnd  hence  we  conclude  that  it  is  also  continued  tween  the  German  and  the  French  soldiers, 

after  we  lose  sight  of  them— a constantly  increas-  Only  yesterday  the  landlady  of  an  ordinary  vil- 

•ng  circle  being  made  till  they  ascertain  some  lage*  inn  begged  me,  with  a sigh,  to  interpret  for 
known  object  enabling  them  to  shape  a direct  her  what  the  soldiers  up  stairs  were  wanting, 
course.”  A spiral  directly  the  reverse  in  char-  ‘One  ought  not,’  she  said,  ‘to  treat  them  ill, 
ncter  is  made  by  a pigeon  let  down  from  the  car  for  our  soldiers  are  much  worse  than  yours,  and 
of  a balloon ; the  bird  drops  perpendicularly  for  nothing  is  safe  from  them.  ’ ” 
some  distance,  and  then  begins  to  wheel  round  - 

in  a descending  spiral,  increasing  in  diameter  THEATRICALS  IN  PARIS, 

until  some  previously  known  object  is  descried  The  Gaulois  of  the  27th  of  October  records 

by  which  the  flight  home  may  be  regulated,  the  reopening  of  the  Comedie  Franqaise  'or  the 

Ineir  vision  is  undoubtedly  very  keen.  In  their  benefit  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  Paris.  The 

"lid  state,  as  seen  in  this  country,  they  fly  in  theatre  was  completely  crammed,  and  hundreds 

amazingly  large  flocks  ofdrjwjjl^ (ranges  pf  eoun-  of  persons  were  disappointed  of  obtaining  ad- 

try,  keeping  high  in  the  air,  imd  flying  with  ex-  mission.  The  performance  differed  from  those 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

ordinarily  presented  in  that  theatre  by  the  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  no  shifting  of  scenes, 
and  that  the  actors  performed  in  private  costume. 
These  novelties  were  explained  by  M.  E.  Thier- 
ry, the  director — the  first  as  being  necessitated 
by  the  destruction  or  removal  of  nearly  all  the 
scenery  belonging  to  the  theatre,  and  the  second 
as  being  dictated  by  a scruple  of  delicacy  in  the 
melancholy  circumstances  in  which  the  capital 
was  placed.  A kind  of  lecture  was  then  given 
by  M.  Legouve,  which  is  described  as  tedious 
and  dull;  after  which  scenes  frbin  the  “Misan- 
thrope” and  “ Horace”  were  given  by  some  of 
the  actors  belonging  to  the  establishment.  The 
performances  terminated  with  the  “ Marseil- 
laise,” sung  by  Mademoiselle  Agar.  The  net 
receipts  amounted  to  3000  francs.  The  Gaulois 
hopes  this  timid  attempt  may  be  followed  by 
bolder  measures,  as,  it  says,  “ the  theatre  is  a ne- 
cessity for  Frenchmen,  and  especially  to  Paris- 
ians.” 

CAPTURE  OF  A BALLOON. 

A German  correspondent  relates  the  capture 
of  a balloon  from  Paris  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Verdun,  Some  well-directed  shots  brought  it 
down,  and  it  was  found  to  contain,  besides  nu- 
merous letters  nnd  newspapers,  two  Frenchmen 
and  an  Englishman.  They  were  arrested,  but 
will  come  to  no  harm,  two  of  them  being  mer- 
chants, and  their  object  having  simply  been  to 
get  out  of  Paris.  For  £120  a balloon  was  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  they  had  been  making  a rapid 
passage  for  three  hours  when  their  journey  was 
arrested.  They  gave  a gloomy  description  of 
the  condition  of  Paris  on  the  27th,  the  day  they 
left.  Beef  was  not  to  be  had,  and  good  horse- 
flesh was.  three  francs  a pound.  Mules’  and 
asses’  flesh  were  reckoned  delicacies.  The  Paris- 
ians had  no  knowledge  of  recent  events,  such  as 
the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Orleans.  The  old  system  of  silence  seems 
to  be  flourishing  again  under  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

A NEW  WEAPON. 

The  German  infantry  have  recently  been  arm- 
ed with  a new  weapon,  designed  for  mountainous 
and  guerrilla  warfare,  which  supersedes  the  light 
field-artillery.  It  is  a small  portable  field-piece, 
weighing  about  thirty-five  pounds,  and  was  tested 
in  the  war  of  1866.  It  can  be  carried  by  two  men, 
and  ten  shots  a minute  can  be  fired  with  it.  Its 
range  is  at  least  2000  paces.  Thousands  have 
been  distributed  to  the  army,  and  they  can  be 
employed  in  places  where  field-artillery  is  im- 
practicable. 

THE  PARIS  HORSE-FLESH  MARKET. 

The  necessities  of  the  time  have  caused  great 
activity  in  the  horse-market  of  Paris.  The  great 
market  was  usually  held  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays  on  the  Boulevard  d’Enfer,  but  since 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays 
shall  be  additional  market-days  for  the  sale  of 
horses  intended  for  slaughter.  Upon  these  days 
the  show  of  horses  is  now  very  large,  and  a gov- 
ernment commission  attends  to  examine  the  ani- 
mals exposed  for  sale,  and  brands  those  which  it 
deems  fit  for  human  food.  The  ordinary  weight 
of  a living  horse  is  from  400  to  450  kilogrammes, 
and  the  selling  value  is  from  40  to  50  centimes 
the  kilogramme.  On  the  25th  of  October  700 
horses  were  offered  at  the  market,  and  400  were 
slaughtered,  most  of  the  remainder  having  been 
retained  by  the  government  for  remounts.  Asses 
and  mules  are  also  sold  in  the  market,  and  are  in 
great  demand.  Young  asses  are  eagerly  sought 
for,  and  bring  75  centimes  per  kilogramme  of 
the  living  animal. 

WILLIAM  THE  VICTORIOUS. 

The  King  of  Bavaria,  on  being  informed  by 
telegraph  by  the  King  of  Prussia  of  the  fall  of 
Metz,  replied  thus:  “I  hail  with  the  deepest 
satisfaction  the  surrender  of  Metz,  so  important 
for  the  result  of  the  war,  and  send  you  my  best 
thanks  for  your  friendly  telegram.  When  pos- 
terity one  day  reviews  the  splendid  successes 
which  the  German  forces  under  your  command 
have  uninterruptedly  gained,  they  will  justly 
give  you  the  name  of  William  the  Victorious.” 

A SAD  MOMENT  FOR  A SOLDIER. 

A German  officer,  writing  from  before  Metz 
on  the  26th  of  October,  thus  relates  the  opening 
of  the  negotiations  for  a surrender : “ On  the  even- 
ing of  the  24th  a letter  arrived  at  head-quarters 
from  Bazaine,  requesting  an  interview  for  Gen- 
eral Changamier  on  the  morrow.  Prince  Frede- 
rick Charles  granted  this,  and  arranged  that  the 
General  should  be  met  by  two  orderlies  near  the 
outposts  at  11  a.m.  They,  however,  did  not 
find  him.  The  ground,  two  thousand  paces  in 
breadth,  between  our  outposts  and  the  enemy, 
was  thronged  with  unarmed  French  people,  who 
had  come  within  one  hundred  steps  of  our  lines 
in  order  to  hunt  for  potatoes,  grapes,  and  for- 
age. This  went  on  all  the  morning.  The  French 
took  off  their  hats  to  our  outposts,  pointed  to 
their  stomachs,  and  made  gestures  indicative  of 
hunger.  Our  soldiers  then  winked,  the  French 
began  their  task,  and  turned  back  when  they  had 
filled  their  sacks.  The  French  had  through  this 
become  so  audacious  that  we  were  yesterday 
(25th)  forced  to  drive  them  with  sticks  out  of  a 
village  which  they  had  occupied  and  would  not 
vacate.  As  the  General  did  not  come,  our  or- 
derlies took  a flag  of  truce  and  went,  surround- 
ed by  hundreds  of  unarmed  enemies,  up  to  the 
French  trenches,  where  the  guard  received  them. 
On  their  saying  they  expected  the  Geneija^aj^  J 

approaching  carriage  was  pointed  out  to  them. 

Changamier,  a venerable  man  of  about  eighty, 
but  tolerably  active,  begged  that  he  might  ride 
as  far  as  possible,  as  he  could  not  walk  far.  ( )ur 
officers  sent  for  the  carriage,  and  it  came  so  close 
up  that  the  General  had  only  to  climb  over  a 
small  trench.  Changamier  is  a republican,  but 
offered  his  services  to  the  Emperor  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Worth,  and  since  the  8th  of  August  had 
been  in  Metz,  where  he  was  attached  to  Bazaine 
without  having  any  separate  command.  He  was 
blindfolded,  and  on  his  arrival  here  was  received 
by  General  Stiehle  and  conducted  to  the  Prince. 

The  interview  lasted  an  hour  and  a half,  and  he 
was  accompanied  as  far  as  the  carriage.  The 

General  was  heart-broken,  and  his  last  words 
were,  ‘We  shall  fall,  but  with  honor.  I wish, 
gentlemen,  that  neither  you  nor  any  brave  sol- 
dier may  ever  experience  this.’  Thereupon  a 
flood  of  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes.  He  was 
led  back  blindfolded  past  the  outposts.  There, 
the  handkerchief  being  removed,  he  observed 
the  potato-seekers,  and  delivered  a eulogium  on 
our  soldiers.  He  added  that  he  hoped  the  ne- 
gotiations in  the  evening  would  lead  to  some  re- 
sult.” 

NAVIGABLE  BALLOONS. 

A French  paper  says  that  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome, 
the  inventor  and  constructor  of  the  French  iron- 
clad fleet,  has  recently  placed  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  a scheme  for  the  construc- 
tion of  navigable  balloons.  It  says  : 

“ He  has  applied  to  balloons  the  principles  of 
aquatic  navigation.  We  can  not  enter  into  tech- 
nical details,  nor  into  the  calculations  he  gives. 

We  shall  only  say  that  his  balloon  has  an  oval 
shape,  with  a rod  projecting  at  each  extremity, 
from  which  the  car  is  hung  by  a rigging.  At  the 
back  a triangular  sail,  managed  by  ropes,  takes 
the  place  of  a helm.  The  motive  power  is  the 
screw,  driven  by  human  power.  Four  men  are 
necessary  to  perform  the  work.  The  screw,  in- 
stead of  turning  with  an  axis,  turns  rapidly  round 
a fixed  horizontal  axis.  The  wings  consist  of 
ribs  of  wood  covered  with  silk.  In  order  to 
avoid  loss  of  ballast  in  ascending  and  loss  of  gas 
in  descending,  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome  has  placed  in 
the  lower  part  of  his  balloon  an  apparatus  re- 
sembling the  bladder  of  a fish.  It  is  a kind  of 
bag  into  which  a pump  can  compress  air  to  in- 
crease the  weight  of  the  balloon,  while  a valve 
allows  the  same  air  to  escape,  and  thus  lighten 
the  machine.  It  is  possible  by  this  apparatus  to 
obtain  a speed  of  from  eight  to  eleven  kilometres 
an  hour.  The  direction  taken  by  the  balloon  is 
the  resultant  of  two  forces,  the  wind  and  the  mo- 
tive power.  If  the  wind  blows  from  the  south, 
instead  of  going  due  north  the  balloon  may  be 
directed  either  to  the  northeast  or  southwest, 
at  an  angle  of  from  thirty  to  forty-five  degrees, 
according  to  the  force  of  the  wind.” 

A DAY  OF  RECKONING  COMING. 

The  semi-official  North  German  Corresjwnd - 
ent  contains  the  following  startling  paragraph  : 

“ The  necessity  and  justice  of  making  the  au- 
thors of  a war,  and  not,  as  hitherto,  merely  their 
subordinates  and  tools,  responsible  for  their  own 
acts  before  the  world,  have  suggested  the  idea  in 
governmental  circles  of  stipulating  as  a condition 
of  peace  between  France  and  Germany  that  the 
intellectual  originators  and  instigators  of  the 
present  war  shall  not  escape  with  impunity. 

Among  the  responsible  parties  are  included  the 
entire  executive  which  devised  the  invasion  of 

Germany  ; the  statesmen  who  approved  it ; the 
ministers  by  whom  it  was  recommended;  the 
orators  who  labored  for,  demanded,  and  wel- 
comed it;  the  journalists  whose  constant  text 
was  war,  and  who  discounted  the  triumphs  of 
the  coming  campaign.  The  verdict  of  ‘ Guilty’ 
or  ‘Not guilty,’  and  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted, 
would  be  left  to  a jury  composed  of  citizens  of 
neutral  states,  supposing  those  states  to  lend  the 
plan  their  concurrence ; or,  in  case  of  their  re- 
fusal, the  jurymen  might  be  taken  from  the  two 
belligerent  nations  themselves.  The  institution 
of  an  international  jury  for  the  punishment  of 
peace-breakers  is  regarded  in  governmental  cir- 
cles as  likely  to  furnish  no  unsatisfactory  guaran- 
tee for  the  future  peace  of  Europe.  ” 

AN  AWKWARD  SITUATION. 

A German  writes  thus  from  Nancy  to  the  Co- 
logne Gazette:  “People  appear  very  fanatical  in 
this  good  town,  although  they  put  on  a good 
outside,  and  the  belief  is  that  the  whole  of  the 

Germans  will  find  their  grave  before  Paris.  I 
thoughtlessly  trusted  my  Prussian  head  to  a hair- 
dresser, and  allowed  myself  to  be  drawn  by  him 
into  a political  conversation.  The  man  was  a 
red-hot  patriot,  and  ought  to  be  in  Gambetta’s 
place  at  Tours.  The  danger  of  my  situation 
compelled  me  to  agree  with  him  in  every  thing; 
but  the  more  I concurred  with  him  the  more  ex- 
cited he  became.  ‘ All  the  officers  who  surren- 
dered at  Sedan  are  cowards,  ’ he  exclaimed.  ‘Un- 
doubtedly,’ I answered.  ‘ Not  one  of  them  will 
venture  to  be  seen  again  in  his  native  country.’ 

‘ Of  course  not,’  I admitted,  while  he  was  work- 
ing with  the  shears  on  my  head.  * Two  hundred 
thousand  brave  men  are  under  arms  in  Paris,  who 
will  all  rather  die  than  yield,  and  will  annihilate 
all  the  Prussians.’  Snip  went  the  shears  close  to 
my  ear,  so  that  I shivered.  I held  my  tongue. 

The  man  became  still  more  violent.  ‘ The  whole 
nation  will  rise  as  one  man  to  crush  them . ’ Snip 
went  the  shears  again  over  my  ear.  ‘ At  least, 
don’t  cut  my  ears  off,’  I cried,  in  despair;  and 
the  fanatic  then  cooled  down,  and  asked  quietly 
whether' ^A  KHifeBiiisl'IvodRri not  act  just  in  the 

VFOTY  OF  MICHIGAN 

GENERAL  TUOCHU  INSPECTING  A BATTERY.—  [See  Pkeckding 
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THE  BRAIN’S  WORK  IN  SLEEP. 


SHAUN’S  SORROW.* 


Somnambulism  is  an  unmistakable  form  of 
unconscious  cerebration.  Here,  while  conscious- 
ness is  wholly  dormant,  the  brain  performs  oc- 
casionally the  most  brilliant  operations,  ('ole- 
ridge’s  poem  of  “Kubla  Khan,”  composed  in 
opiate  sleep,  is  an  instance  of  its  achievements 
irt  the  realm  of  pure  imagination.  Many  cases 
are  recorded  of  students  rising  at  night,  seeking 
their  desks,  and  there  writing  down  whole  col- 
umns of  algebraic  calculations,  solutions  of  geo-  | 
metric  problems,  and  opinions  on  difficult  cases 
of  law.  Cabanis  says  that  Condillac  brought 
continually  to  a conclusion  at  night  in  his  sleep 
the  reasonings  of  the  day.  In  all  such  cases  the 
work  done  asleep  seems  better  than  that  done  in 
waking  hours  ; nay,  there  is  no  lack  of  anecdotes 
which  would  point  to  the  possibility  of  persons 
in  an  unconscious  state  accomplishing  things 
beyond  their  ordinary  powers  altogether.  The 
muscular  strength  of  men  in  somnambulism  and 
delirium,  their  power  of  balancing  themselves  on 
roofs,  of  finding  their  way  in  the  dark,  are  phys- 
ical advantages  reserved  for  such  conditions. 
Abnormal  acuteness  of  hearing  is  also  a well- 
known  accompaniment  of  them  ; and  in  this  re- 
lation we  must  understand  the  marvelous  story 
vouched  for  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Codriugtou. 
The  captain  in  command  of  a man-of-war  was 
one  night  sleeping  in  his  cabin,  with  a sentinel, 
ns  usual,  posted  at  his  door.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  the  captain  rang  his  bell,  called  sud- 
denly to  the  sentinel,  and  sharply  desired  him  to 
teirthe  lieutenant  of  the  watch  to  alter  the  ship’s 
course  by  so  many  points.  Next  morning  the 
officer,  on  greeting  the  captain,  observed  that  it 
was  most  fortunate  he  had  been  aware  of  their 
position  and  had  given  such  an  order,  as  there 
had  been  a mistake  in  the  reckoning,  aud  the 
ship  was  in  shoal  water,  on  the  point  of  striking 
a reef.  “I!”  said  the  astonished  captain;  “I 
gave  no  order ; I slept  soundly  all  night.  ” The 
sentinel  was  summoned,  and,  of  course,  testified 
that  the  experienced  commander  had,  in  some 
unknown  way,  learned  the  peril  of  his  ship,  and 
saved  it,  even  while  in  a state  of  absolute  uncon- 
sciousness. 

Whatever  residue  of  truth  may  be  found  here- 
after in  the  crucible  wherein  shall  have  been  tried 
the  marvels  of  spirit-rapping,  mesmerism,  and 
hypnotism  — whatever  revelation  of  forgotten 
facts  or  successful  hits  at  secrets — is  unquestion- 
ably due  to  the  action  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion. The  person  reduced  to  a state  of  coma  is 
liable  to  receive  suggestions  from  without,  and 
these  suggestions  and  queries  are  answered  by 
his  unconscious  brain  out  of  whatever  stores  of 
memory  it  may  retain.  What  a man  never  knew, 
that  no  magic  has  ever  yet  enabled  him  to  tell ; 
but  what  he  has  once  known,  and  in  his  con- 
scious hours  has  forgotten,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
is  often  recalled  by  the  suggestive  queries  of  the 
operator  when  he  is  in  a state  of  hypnotism.  A 
natural  dream  sometimes  does  as  much,  as  wit- 
ness all  the  discoveries  of  hidden  treasures, 
corpses,  etc.,  made  through  dreams,  generally 
with  the  aid  of  the  obvious  machinery  of  a 
ghost.  General  Sleeman  mentions  that,  being 
in  pursuit  of  Thugs  up  the  country,  his  wife  one 
morning  urgently  entreated  him  to  move  their 
tents  from  the  spot — a lovely  opening  in  a jungle 
— where  they  had  been  pitched  the  previous 
evening.  She  said  she  had  been  haunted  all 
night  by  the  sight  of  dead  men.  Information 
received  during  the  day  induced  the  General  to 
order  digging  under  the  ground  whereon  they 
had  camped ; and  beneath  Mrs.  Sleeman’s  tent 
were  found  fourteen  corpses,  victims  of  theThugs. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  foul  odor  of 
death  suggested  to  the  lady,  in  the  unconscious 
cerebration  of  her  dream,  her  horrible  vision. 

Drunkenness  is  a condition  in  which  the  con- 
scious self  is  more  or  less  completely  obfuscated, 
but  in  which  unconscious  cerebration  goes  on  for 
a long  time.  The  proverbial  impunity  with  which 
drunken  men  fall  without  hurting  themselves  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  conscious 
will  does  not  interfere  with  the  unconscious  in- 
stinct of  falling  on  the  parts  of  the  body  least  lia- 
ble to  injury.  The  same  impunity  is  enjoyed  by 
persons  not  intoxicated,  who  at  the  moment  of 
an  accident  do  not  exert  any  volition  in  determ- 
ining which  way  they  shall  strike  the  ground. 
All  the  ludicrous  stories  of  the  absence  of  mind 
of  tipsy  men  may  obviously  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  their  unconscious  cerebration  is  blind- 
ly fumbling  to  perform  tasks  needing  conscious  di- 
rection. And  be  it  remembered  that  the  proverb 
“ in  vino  veritas"  is  here  in  exact  harmony  with 
our  theory.  The  drunken  man  unconsciously 
blurts  out  the  truth,  his  muddled  brain  being  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  inventing  a plausible  false- 
hood. The  delicious  fun  of  Sheridan,  found  un- 
der a tree,  and  telling  the  policeman  that  he  was 
“ Wil-Wil-Wilberforce,”  reveals  at  once  that  the 
wag,  if  a little  exalted,  was  by  no  means  really 
drunk.  Such  a joke  could  hardly  have  occurred 
to  an  unconscious  brain,  even  one  so  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  production  of  humor.  As  in  dreams, 
intoxication  never  brings  new  elements  of  nature 
into  play,  but  only  abnormally  excites  latent  ones. 
It  is  only  a Porson  who,  when  drunk,  solemnly 
curses  the  “aggravating  properties  of  inani- 
mate matter,  ” or  when  he  can  not  fit  his  latch- 
key is  heard  muttering,  “ D n the  nature  of 

things  /”  A noble  miser  of  the  last  century  re- 
vealed his  true  character  and  also  the  state  of 
his  purse  whenever  he  was  fuddled  by  murmur- 
ing softly  to  himself,  “I’m  very  rich!  I’m  very 
rich!”  In  sober  moments  he  complained  con- 
tinually of  his  limited  means.  In  the  same  way 
it  is  the  brutal  laborer  who  in  his  besotted  state 
thrashes  his  horse  and  kicks  his  wife.  A drunken 
woman,  on  the  contrary,  unless  an  habitual  vira- 
go, rarely  strikes  any  body.  The  accustomed 
vehicle  for  her  emotions — her  tongue — is  the 
organ  of  whose  services  her  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion avails  itself.  _ . . . . . 
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A TALE  OF  ALL-HALLOW  EVE. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  a clear  idea  con- 
veyed to  their  minds  by  the  words  “an  Irish 
cabin.  ” A vision  of  smoke  and  bare  stones ; 
cows,  children,  and  pigs  mingled  in  inextricable 
confusion;  a withered  old  woman  knitting;  a 
dark-haired,  gray-eyed  girl,  with  bare  feet  be- 
neath her  blue  petticoat ; two  or  three  men,  un- 
shaven, stalwart,  and  Irish-looking — there  is  no 
better  word. 

In  just  such  a cottage  as  this  (or  rather 
“house,”  for  no  Irishman  would  confess  to  a 
cottage)  a party  was  gathered  on  the  night  be- 
fore “All-Saints’  Eve.”  It  was  after  sundown, 
and  the  door  was  closed  at  last  against  the  chill 
sea-breeze  which  had  blown  through  it  so  keenly 
all  day. 

“ What  will  ye  have  for  supper  the  morrow, 
Madge?”  said  a tall  young  man,  who  leaned 
near  the  tiny  square  of  minute  panes  which  was 
dignified  by  the  title  of  window.  He  addressed 
his  sister,  who  was  dextrously  peeling  potatoes 
into  a round  pot,  as  she  balanced  herself  on  a 
block  of  turf  at  his  feet. 

“Cau’t  ye  see  yourself  that  I’m  peeling  for 
bruteen, t Me’heal?  ‘Mother  bade  Nancy  bring 
over  a quarter  stone  of  flour.  There’s  no  stint 
for  tay  or  sugar  either.  If  you  or  Antony  will 
cross  the  ferry  for  a bit  of  flesh-meat  we  should 
put  Hnlley-eve  past  in  graud  style.” 

All-Hallow’s  Eve  is  the  great  festival,  or,  as 
they  term  it,  “set-night,”  of  Western  Ireland. 
As  a social  period  it  comes  far  before  Christmas- 
day  or  Easter-Sunday  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people.  Most  wonderful  efforts  the  people  make 
to  pay  all  due  honors  to  its  observance ; even 
the  very  poorest  among  them  collect  their  eggs 
or  save  up  their  pence  to  procure  the  unwonted 
luxury  of  “white  bread”  at  this  time. 

Michael  O’Donnel  and  his  family  were  accus- 
tomed to  a sort  of  rough  plenty.  Their  farm  was 
large,  their  cows  many ; and  since  the  father’s 
death,  Michael  aud  his  brother  Antony  had 
found  it  easy  to  keep  the  house  in  plenty  of  po- 
tatoes during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  in  In- 
dian meal  and  oaten  cakes  through  the  spring 
and  summer.  They  had  their  own  milk,  butter, 
and  eggs;  and  what  could  they  possibly  want 
more?  Nothing,  surely,  except  on  “ llalley- 
eve;”  and  then  a little  white  flour,  and  even 
butcher’s  meat,  with  rice,  biscuits,  and  a hand- 
ful of  nuts,  to  make  up  their  yearly  feast. 

“Is  it  the  morrow  you’re  talking  of,  Madge ?” 
said  a man,  whose  air  and  dress,  sis  well  as  his 
superior  mode  of  speech,  proclaimed  his  superi- 
ority  to  the  other  occupants  of  the  room.  ‘ ‘ Take 
advice  as  is  kindly  given,  and  meddle  only  with 
pots  of  bruteen  and  scones  of  boxty,t  and  don’t 
go  trying  charms  and  spells  on  this  blessed  night. 
Folks  do  more  harm  and  draw  nigher  to  danger 
than  they  know  of  by  them  same  things,  as  I 
well  know.” 

Madge  looked  up,  knife  and  potato  in  hand, 
astonished  at  the  unusual  solemnity  of  his  tone, 
and  Michael  said : 

“ What’s  that  you’re  saying,  Shaun?  You’re 
thinking  of  some  story,  1 11  be  boun’.  Be  aisy, 
Antony  lad  ; hold  your  chatter ! Shaun  is  going 
to  tell  us  the  danger  in  Halley-eve  spells.” 

“No,  then,  indeed  and  I could  not.  Troth, 
Michael,  it’s  no  subject  for  laughing.” 

“I’m  never  laughin' at  all,  man  alive.  Tell 
away ; there’s  but  ourselves  to  listen.  Put  over 
some  sods  on  the  fire,  Antony.  Now,  Shaun, 
we’re  all  ears.  ” 

But  Shaun  hung  back — his  face  was  where  the 
leaping  light  of  the  peat-fire  could  not  reach  it — 
nor  did  he  answer  a word  to  Michael’s  loud  de- 
mands for  his  “ story.”  It  was  only  when  Madge 
and  her  mother  joined  in  urging  him,  and  even 
Antony  had  added  his  rough  pleading,  that,  see- 
ing he  had  no  choice  but  to  comply,  he  began, 
speaking  in  a low,  faltering  tone,  which,  however, 
soon  regained  its  deep  and  somewhat  gruff'  com- 
posure. 

“I  think  I’ve  told  you  I was  living  in  County 
Kerry  when  I was  a lad,  far  enough  from  here. 
My  father  was  keeper  to  Lord  Rathconnel,  and 
we  had  the  coziest  house  in  the  park.  My  sister 
was  lady’s-maid  up  at  the  Hall ; and  oh,  but  my 
lady  was  kind  to  the  both  of  us ! I had  wonder- 
ful learning  for  a poor  lad,  and  my  lady  would 
come  stepping  over  the  grass  to  our  house,  carry- 
ing books  for  me  with  her  own  hands.  I mind 
that  I thought  myself  as  grand  as  the  priest  him- 
self when  she  would  give  me  the  packets,  aud 
promised  me  more  when  I had  finished  with 
them.  I believe,  now,  the  angels  in  heaven  can 
be  no  better  nor  fairer  than  she  was. 

“We  kept  Halley-eve  much  as  ye  do  in  these 
parts.  But  I don’t  rightly  know  if  you  hold  to  a 
thing  I’d  heard  talked  of  there.  They  said,  if  at 
midnight  a man  took  a riddle  and  some  thrashed 
corn,  and  opened  the  two  doors  of  the  barn  so 
as  the  wind  swept  clear  through,  then  began  to 
winnow  the  grain,  and  say  the  name  of  the  Evil 
One,  that  you  would  see  the  form  of  her  that  was 
to  be  your  wife  passing  before  your  eyes. 

“ Yes,  Madge,  it  was  wicked— it  was  as  wick- 
ed as  the  sea  is  deep,  as  the  spink§  out  yonder  is 
high.  But  the  tales  of  the  people  worried  me. 
Were  my  books  right  in  calling  such  things  fool- 
ish old  wives’  tales  ? or  was  there  a truth  and  a 
pow  er  in  them  which  all  the  learning  in  the  world 
could  not  shift  away  and  hide  ? I could  not  tell ; 
so  I thought  I’d  prove  this  night  if  there  was  in- 
deed truth  in  them,  or  if  they  were  as  shale||  and 
empty  as  I had  read  that  they  were. 

“ Lord  Rathconnel’s  coachman  lived  in  a house 
at  the  end  of  the  stable-yard.  He  had  only  the 


* “ Shaun,”  Ivan,  Juan  (which  last  is  pronounced 
by  the  Spaniards  very  much  like  the  Irish  “Shaun”), 
are  all  varieties  of  the  name  John. 
t “ Bruteen,”  potatoes  mashed  with  milk  and  butter, 
t “ Boxty,”  a kind  of  bread  made  of  the  fibres  of 
raw  potato  mixed  with  flour. 

{ Spiuk,”  cliff.  II  “ Shale,”  shallow. 


wife  and  a pretty  wee  daughter,  a little  gissah* 
of  eight  or  nine.  Often  I’d  be  at  the  kennels 
feeding  the  dogs,  and  wee  Norah  would  come  to 
pat  their  heads,  and  give  her  own  chosen  pets 
some  scraps  she  had  saved  for  them ; and  the 
brutes  knew  her  right  well,  and  would  mind  her 
lightest  word.  Hers  were  the  prettiest  ways. 
Many’s  the  bit  of  a basket  I’ve  made  for  her, 
and  many’s  the  boat  I’ve  cut  for  her  out  of  the 
slagh-mara.t  She  would  stand  watching  her  fa- 
ther as  he  strapped  the  clothes  on  the  horses, 
with  her  school-bag  in  her  hand,  and  a black  silk 
handkerchief  knotted  over  her  head.  Some- 
times, if  it  was  in  a lonely  lnne  he  met  her, 
William  would  lift  her  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  horses  which  he  was  exercising ; and  there 
she'd  sit,  as  easy  and  as  happy  as  a bird  on  a 
high-grow  n twig. 

“ It  was  Halley-eve — not  such  a night  as  this, 
blustering  and  cold  as  January,  but  clear  and 
soft,  the  moon  nigh  to  the  full,  and  the  sea  like 
the  fairy  pool  down  yonder.  I knew  there  would 
be  no  living  soul  in  the  yard  at  midnight.  The 
big  loft  would  just  do  for  my  evil  charm,  could  I 
but  get  holt  of  the  keys.  They  were  always  on 
a nail  in  the  kitchen  of  William’s  house.  So 
there  I went  at  night-falling  to  seek  a chance  of 
getting  my  fingers  on  them.  And,  faith,  the 
chance  w as  easy  found.  The  kitchen  was  empty, 
and  the  keys  hung  handy  to  the  door.  I took 
them  down,  when  wee  Norah’s  voice  said  behind 
me : 

“ ‘ Where  are  ye  going  to-night,  Shaun  ? To 
the  grain-loft,  or  to  the  meal-room  ? Or  are  ye 
going  to  the  barn,  and  may  I go  with  you  to  look 
after  my  pigeon  ? My  white  pigeon  will  roost  in 
there,  and  it  must  not.  Oh,  Shaun  dear,  catch 
it  for  me ! ’ 

“ ‘ I’m  going  to  the  barn,  ahaska,{  and  I’ll  look 
for  the  pigeon.  But  I’m  not  going  yet.  Sit  down 
a bit.  Is  your  mother  out?  Well,  just  sit  here 
on  the  creepy-stool,  and  I'll  put  some  bog-wood 
on  to  blaze  for  us.  ’ 

“ And  so  saying  I slipped  the  keys  in  my  pock- 
et, and  we  talked  away  there  by  the  fire,  she 
telling  me  of  the  wonderful  shells  the  coast-guard's 
wife  at  the  point  had  shown  her.  ‘ And,  Shaun, 
they  are  all  green  and  gold  and  silver.  Do  you 
think  they  are  made  of  all  the  old  rainbow  s that 
fall  into  the  sea  ? — they  lookjW  like  that.’  And 
then  I told  her  of  the  book  my  lady  had  lent  me. 
How  a brave,  good  knight  was  angry  and  black- 
hearted to  his  beautiful,  innocent  wife,  because 
he  believed  a lie  of  her ; how  he  forced  her  to 
ride,  one  long  summer  day,  on  ahead  of  himself, 
and  charged  her  not  to  dare  to  speak  to  him,  but 
to  ride  on  in  silence ; how  three  robbers  came  on 
him,  and  she  screamed  to  let  him  know  the  dan- 
ger; and  how  he  vanquished  them,  and  then 
blamed  her  for  her  disobedience  in  speaking  the 
word  even  to  warn  him. 

“ ‘ Ah,’  said  Norah,  * sure  his  anger  had  dark- 
ened his  heart  and  his  eyes.  And  she  didn’t 
know  why  he  was  that  wild  with  her  ? Then,  if 
I had  been  her,  I’d  have  clung  tight,  tight  hold 
of  his  arms,  and  made  him  tell  me^  and  love  me 
again.  Did  he  love  her  again,  Shaun  ?’ 

“And  I told  the  child  that  he  had  loved  the 
whole  time,  hard  and  hot;  and  how,  when  he 
w as  w ounded  and  half  killed,  he  found  out  all  his 
thoughts  of  her  badness  were  false ; that  she  was 
as  brave  and  as  pure-hearted  as  even  his  mad 
love  would  ask  for  her  to  be ; how  they  rode 
homeward  on  the  one  horse,  her  cheek  lying 
against  his  shoulder,  and  her  hand  pressing  the 
scarf  to  his  wounded  side. 

“‘Come  again,  and  tell  me  more  about  my 
lady’s  books,  Shaun.  Come  again,  won’t  you  ?’ 

“And  so  I said  I would  indeed,  and  soon; 
but” — and  the  voice  of  the  strong  man  sank  to 
so  low  a cadence  that  the  listeners  bent  forward 
to  catch  his  words — “but  never  again  did  I sit 
by  the  coachman’s  fire.  Only  once  more  did  I 
ever  hold  wee  Norah’s  hands  in  mine,  and  hear 
her  sweet,  pretty  words.  And  that  once— oh, 
Virgin  Mother!  can  ever  I cease  to  see  her  as 
she  was  then  ?” 

“ Shaun,”  and  it  was  Madge’s  voice  that  spoke, 
“ don’t  ye  go  on.  It  is  hurting  ye  cruel,  and — ” 
She  stopped ; her  own  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

“No,  Madge,  lass.  I wanted  to  tell  this  to 
you.  I’d  best  tell  it  quick,  and  be  done  with  it. 
It’s  long  years  since  I have  spoke  of  it  to  mortal 
man  or  woman,  and  the  words  stick  in  my  throat. 

“I  went  to  the  barn,  and  opened  the  big  doors 
wide,  and  the  silent  moonlight  came  in  in  a broad 
path  along  the  floor.  I stood  waiting  for  the 
stable  clock  to  strike  twelve.  I can  hear  it  often 
now  in  my  sleep — the  loud,  deep  sound  which 
made  me  start,  even  though  it  was  waiting  for 
it  I was.  I winnowed  the  com  upon  the  floor, 
and,  God  forgive  me!  I spoke  the  evil  name. 
When  there  I saw,  standing  with  the  broad  moon- 
light on  her  white  dress,  wee  Norah ! I stood 
still  in  a strange  kind  of  stony  fear.  Oh,  if  that 
had  been  the  only  dread  I was  to  feel  that  night ! 
I stood,  and  she  stood ; and  then  softly  and  glid- 
ingly  she  came  up  along  the  moonlight  track  right 
fornenst§  me. 

“I  suppose  I thought  it  was  a spirit,  for  I 
sprung  back,  knocking  with  all  my  weight  against 
something  behind  me. 

“There  was  a terrible  crash,  and  I heard  wee 
Norah’s  sharp  scream ; and  I myself  gave  the  echo 
of  her  cry  in  a loud  shout.  They  heard  it  in  the 
house ; and  when  they  found  us  I was  holding 
the  pretty  child  in  my  arms,  calling  madly  on 
her  to  open  her  eyes.  And  there  beside  us  lay 
the  heavy  loug  ladder  which  my  wild  spring  had 
brought  crashing  down  on  her  innocent  head. 
The  yellow  hair  was  all  stained  with  blood,  and  on 
her  white — But  there,  I can’t  say  more  about 
it ! She  spoke  to  me  once  : ‘ Shaun,  come  to- 
morrow evening,  and  tell  me  more  of  the  gentle 
lady  and  the  knight  who  loved  her.  ’ 


* “Gissah,”  girl. 

t “ Slagh-mara,”  the  stein  of  the  sea-weed : often 
found  as  thick  as  a worm’s  arm. 
f “ Ahaeka,”  my  dear  one.  5 “ Forncnel,”  before. 


“I  suppose  she  was  raving.  Certainly  she 
did  not  groan  or  sigh  or  seem  to  know  she  was 
hurt.  She  lifted  herself  from  my  arms  when 
William  came.  ‘ Father,  ’ she  said,  ‘ oh,  father !’ 
and  that  was  all. 

“There  was  an  inquest.  They  did  not  blame 
me.  How  I wished  they  would ! I did  not 
much  care  what  became  of  me.  But  there  was 
no  trial.  They  said  at  the  inquest  the  darling 
was  accustomed  to  walk  in  her  sleep,  and  must 
have  unbolted  the  door,  come  into  the  yard,  and 
strayed  by  chance  into  the  open  barn,  thinking, 
perhaps,  of  her  pigeon.  But  7 knew  better. 
Not  one  inch  did  she  stray.  She  was  led  by  the 
Black  King,  whose  evil  name  my  guilty  lips  had 
spoken.  Hie  was  so  lily-pure  he  could  not  harm 
her;  so  he  made  me  do  it — me  who  would  have 
died  for  her. 

1 ‘ I could  not  face  the  father  and  mother  who 
had  loved  her,  though  they  never  said  one  hard 
word  to  me.  Could  I go  and  feed  the  dogs,  and 
see  the  horses  stepping  along,  and  watch  the 
dumb  brutes  waiting  for  her,  and  longing  for 
her  ? Could  I meet  their  eyes — 7 who  had  killed 
her?  And  so  I came  away.  His  lordship  was 
rare  and  kind,  and  got  me*  this  place  here  with 
Mr.  Heygate.  And  my  lady — if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  that  angel,  I should  have  died;  I think  I 
must  have  died,  though  hearts  don’t  break  as 
oftentimes  as  folks  say — my  lady,  she  wrote  to 
me  two  whole  letters  as  kind  and  good  as  her- 
self. She  knew  I suffered.  My  God ! how  I have 
suffered ! ” 

His  voice  died  away  in  a kind  of  wail.  There 
was  a strange  element  of  poetry  and  passion  in 
this  man,  almost  peasant-born  as  he  was.  But 
there  runs  through  the  Irish  nature  a vein  of 
high-toned  feeling,  for  which  we  must  search  in 
vain  among  the  coarser,  blunter  lower  classes  of 
England.  It  may  strike  some  ears  as  unnatural 
that  one  like  Shaun  O'Donnel  could  either  dream 
over  “Enid,”  or  be  capable  of  the  deep  and  last- 
ing anguish  that  had  so  nearly  crushed  his  life. 
Years  had  passed  since  that  terrible  night,  and 
had  borne  away  with  them  somewhat  of  the 
keener  edge  of  his  remorse,  leaving  a curious 
tender  self-pity  in  its  stead.  But  now  lately  this 
had  grown  into  anguish,  unknown  save  in  such 
intense  natures  as  his,  until  he  could  bear  it  no 
more,  and  he  felt  he  must  utter  it. 

And  Madge  ? She  had  sat  very  still,  her  face 
hidden  in  the  deep  shadow.  She  uttered  no 
word,  nor  joined  in  the  exclamations  and  ex- 
pressions of  pity  and  interest  which  fell  from  her 
mother  and  brothers.  Neither  she  nor  O’Don- 
nel heard  their  import ; but  the  murmur  annoyed 
her,  and  she  silently  rose  and  slipped,  away. 

He  had  risen  as  he  finished  his  recital,  and 
stood  gazing  into  the  turf-fire.  It  had  burned 
out  all  its  leaping  glories  now,  and  lay  quiet,  the 
glowing  embers  bordered  by  a ring  of  pearly 
ashes.  The  similitude  struck  him.  Youth,  with 
its  passion,  its  anguish,  its  keen  joys ; and  the 
inevitable  end,  when  dull  age  creeps  on,  and 
dims  and  deadens  both  pain  and  joy  into  gray- 
ness and  coldness.  Was  it  coming  for  him? 
Was  this  fresh  griping  pain,  and  the  new-born 
love  at  his  heart,  but  the  last  effort  of  his  youth’s 
leaping  fire?  White  hairs  threaded  his  thick 
brown  curls,  long  lines  were  drawn  on  his  fore- 
head and  round  the  still,  grave  mouth.  But— 
and  the  conviction  struck  him  with  bleak  cer- 
tainty— he  was  not  old;  he  felt  he  was  not  old. 
There  was  warmth  and  strength  yet  in  his  heart 
that  would  defy  years  to  quench  or  time  to  kill. 
No,  he  must  struggle  on,  and  suffer  still. 

He  turned  with  rather  a choked  “Good-night.” 

“Ah,  but  nonsense!  sure  you’re  not  going 
away  this  early,  and  it  raining  too  ? Sit  down, 
man,  and  eat  a bit  of  supper,”  urged  Michael. 

But  he  would  not  listen.  With  hasty  thanks 
he  passed  out  into  the  stormy  autumn  night,  al- 
most knocking  over  a woman’s  form  as  he  shut 
the  door  behind  him. 

“ Madge ! is  it  you  ? Go  in.  Ye  are  wet  and 
cold.  Go  in.  Oh,  my  darling,  cu'  jeytha  slan, 
ahui/ish  mahuil  agus  machree /”* 

“Shaun,  what  are  ye  doin’?”  she  cried,  in  a 
broken,  frightened  voice,  as  she  felt  his  arms 
round  her,  and  heard  his  passionate  words. 

He  let  her  go  instantly. 

“What  am  I doing?  I don’t  rightly  know. 
I only  know  I love  you,  Madge.  But  l*  did  not 
mean  to  tell  you  so.  I did  not  mean  to  tell  you 
so ! — I have  no  right.  I was  to  see  my  wife  that 
hideous  night,  and  now  I must  remain  married 
to  the  spirit  that  comes  to  me  often  in  my  lonely 
house  by  the  river — comes  to  me  with  the  moon- 
light on  its  smiling  face,  and  the  blood-stains  on 
its  yellow  hair.  Madge!” — and  the  fire  flashed 
again  into  the  voice  which  had  been  speaking  in 
grave,  lifeless  tones—  “Madge,  I tell  you  it  warn- 
ed but  my  love  of  you  to  break  my  heart  entirely. 
Was  not  my  life  black  enough  Already?” 

He  felt  her  fingers  on  his  firm. 

“ You  mistake.  It  is  not  Norah  that  comes 
to  haunt  you.  She  did  not  even  know  it  was 
your  hand  which  struck  the  ladder  down  on  her 
pretty  head.  She  is  not  angered  with  you.  Slie 
loved  you  well,  and  maybe  she’s  leaning  down 
from  heaven  to  see  if  you  are  happy  too.  Ah, 
Shaun  dear ! ” 

The  pleading  tone  made  itself  heard  amidst 
the  tumult  of  his  feelings,  and  roused  another 
thought.  Madge  loved  him.  Was  she  to  be  sac- 
rificed too  to  the  memory  of  his  life’s  sorrpw  ? 

He  turned  to  her  suddenly. 

“Are  ye  brave  enough  to  wed  me,  Madge? 
Will  ye  dare  to  face  the  spirit  that  comes  to 
freeze  me  into  stone?  Will  you,  knowing  all, 
come  to  my  fireside  down  by  the  water?  Will 
you  take  away  the  long  curse  off'  Halley-eve  by 
proving  it  was  not  my  bride  I saw  that  weary 
night  ? Will  ye  dare  to  marry  a grave,  sad  man 
like  me?  Speak,  Madge.” 

And  she  spoke  ; and  through  the  darkness  and 
the  rain  Rest  and  Hope  entered  his  soul  with  her 
soft  “ I will.” 

T*  U1V  aud  o£  my  heart 
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iif~  With  this  Number  of  Harper’s  Weekly  is  pub- 
lished the  First  op  a Series  op  Eight-Page  Supple- 
ments, containing  an  Original  and  Magnificent  Double- 
Page  Cartoon,  by  our  Special  Artist,  J.  F.  Goo  kins, 
entitled, 

WAR  TIME  IN  BAVARIA; 

together  with  another  Chapter  of  “Travel  and  Ad- 
venture,” illustrated ; several  interesting  Stories,  and 
other  literary  attractions. 

W Persons  desiring  to  Renew  their  Subscription  to 
this  Paper  will  much  oblige  the  Publishers  by  sending  in 
their  names  as  early  as  convenient  before  tub  Expira- 
tion op  their  present  SUBSCRIPTION.  This  will  obviate 
the  delay  attendant  upon  re-entering  names  and  mailing 
back  Numbers. 


THE  PARTIES. 

THOSE  who  speculate  upon  the  formation  of 
a new  party,  or  gravely  propose  it,  seem  to 
suppose  that  a great  party  is  organized  as  a cor- 
poration is  chartered.  But  that  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  the  way  in  which  a party  arises.  In 
our  own  history  party  divisions  began  during 
the  administration  of  Washington,  and  the 
Federal  and  the  National  Republican  parties 
continued  until  the  former  disappeared,  leaving, 
in  tlie  Monroe  era  of  good  feeling,  no  imme- 
diate successor.  The  next  great  party  division 
was  that  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats.  It 
turned  philosophically  upon  the  question  of  the 
functions  of  government,  and  practically  upon 
the  just  and  constitutional  policy  in  regard  to 
internal  improvements,  a national  bank,  tariffs, 
etc.  The  Whigs  contended  for  a liberal,  foster- 
ing, protecting,  and  developing  government. 
The  Democrats  declared  that  it  was  by  the  en- 
terprise of  the  people,  and  not  by  the  action  of 
the  government,  that  the  ends  sought  were  to 
be  obtained.  But  gradually  the  increase  of 
slavery,  and  the  development  by  machinery  of 
the  products  of  slave  labor,  made  slavery  the 
controlling  element  in  politics.  The  intensity 
of  the  moral  agitation  of  the  subject,  with  the 
fanaticism  of  the  slave  interest,  which  used  the 
government  for  its  own  purposes,  and  absolute- 
ly dominated  the  Democratic  party,  with  which 
it  allied  itself,  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  the 
economic  sagacity  which  perceived  the  material 
impolicy  of  slavery,  all  concentrated  political 
interest  upon  the  subject. 

The  Democratic  party  made  an  abject  al- 
liance with  slavery.  Its  policy  proceeded  en- 
tirely from  the  slave  leaders,  and  their  purpose 
vyas  made  evident — had  it  been  doubted — by 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The 
Whig  party,  unwilling  to  take  any  position  upon 
the  one  absorbing  and  paramount  question  of 
the  time,  was  virtually  annihilated  in  1852,  and 
the  new  party  division  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  appeared,  which  still  continues.  But 
does  it  seem  to  any  one  who  speaks  of  a new 
party  that  the  organization  which  to-day  con- 
trols the  Administration,  and  holds  a great  ma- 
jority of  the  States,  and  which  at  the  inter- 
mediate election,  when  every  Administration 
party  is  weakest,  has  carried  forty  or  fifty  ma- 
jority in  Congress,  is  in  the  condition  of  the 
Federal  party  or  the  Whig  party  when  they  were 
.superseded  ? The  war  of  1812  finally  destroyed 
the  Federal  party,  and  the  slavery  question, 
which  was  supreme,  and  which  it  evaded,  de- 
stroyed the  Whig  party  in  1852.  What  issue 
is  there  to-day  so  overshadowing  and  absorbing 
that  it  will  probably  and  properly  overthrow  the 
Republican  party  ? If  the  Republican  revenue 
reformers,  as  we  have  said,  should  desert  in  a 
body  to  the  Democratic  party,  they  might  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  But  they  will  not  do 
it.  That  reform  is  an  important  question ; but 
in  the  first  place  it  is  not  paramount  to  all  others, 
and  in  the  second,  if  it  were,  it  is  by  no  means 
evident  that  the  reform  is  more  practicable 
under  Democratic  ascendency. 

There  will  be  no  new  party  until  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that  the  policy  which  is  essen- 
tial for  the  national  welfare  is  more  probable 
with  a Democratic  than  a Republican  Admin- 
istration. And  that  feeling  does  not  exist. 
Those  who  hope  for  a reform  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice, for  revenue  reform,  for  a wise  foreign  pol- 
icy, for  maintenance  of  the  settlements  of  the 
Union,  for  honest  and  economical  administra- 
tion, and  for  reform  of  electoral  corruption,  do 
not  expect  them  from  the  Democratic  party. 
But  they  do  expect  them  from  the  Republican 
party,  and  they  expect  them  because  they  are 
harmonious  with  the  principles,  the  spirit,  and 
the  composition  of  that  party.  Some  Repub- 
licans will,  of  course,  leave  the  party.  Mr. 
Gratz  Brown,  of  Missouri,  who  has  been  a 
faithful  Republican  hitherto,  designs,  if  we  read 
his  late  serenade  speech  correctly,  to  act  with 
the  Democratic  party  hereafter.  But  Senator 
Schurz,  his  coadjutor  in  the  late  election,  has 
expressed  no  such  intention.  Mr.  Brown  sees 
that  he  has  brought  the  Democratic  party  into 
power  in  his  State,  and  he  naturally  wishes  to 
make  the  best  of  tiie  situation.  But  Mr. 
Schurz  declines  to  believe  that  there  are  not 
great  national  issues  upon  which  he  must  be  a 
Republican.  There  are  many  revenue  reform- 
ers in  New  Eugland  also,  and  a strong  party 
for  the  civil  service,  reform,  but  they  act  within 
and  not  without  t U iRe^Uilican  lliiifs. 


The  Chicago  Tribune,  therefore,  seems  to  us 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  can  be  “ a re- 
construction and  reorganization  of  parties” — in 
other  words,  a new  party ; and  when  it  speaks, 
among  others,  of  Mr.  Garrison,  Mr.  Beech- 
er, Mr.  Schurz,  and  Mr.  Sumner  as  favoring 
such  an  attempt,  we  are  very  sure  that  it  is 
mistaken.  Mr.  Schurz  and  Mr.  Sumner,  at 
least,  have  distinctly  denied  sympathy  with  any 
effort  to  destroy  the  Republican  party.  Upon 
some  questions  they  differ  with  the  President, 
but  they  do  not  allow  their  disapproval  of  cer- 
tain executive  measures  to  paralyze  their  fidel- 
ity to  the  party.  The  proposal  for  a new  or- 
ganization, under  the  circumstances,  is,  there- 
fore, a declaration  in  favor  of  Democratic  as- 
cendency. That  party  is  certainly  very  unlike- 
ly to  commit  hari-kari  if  it  should  see  its  oppo- 
nent engaged  in  that  operation.  Indeed,  it  is 
already  inviting  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Mr. 
Schurz  to  walk  into  its  parlor.  It  announces 
that  revenue  reformers  belong  with  the  Democ- 
racy, not  that  Democratic  revenue  reformers 
will  secede  and  join  a new  organization.  And 
when  the  Chicago  Tribune  speaks  of  revenue 
reform  and  civil  service  reform  as  objects  equal- 
ly desirable,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  lively  a hope  it  has  of  reform  of  the  civil 
service  from  the  Democracy. 

In  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  when 
the  Republican  party  is  neither  disbanding  nor 
likely  to  disband,  the  Republican  who  asks 
whether  a new  party  is  not  desirable,  merely 
asks  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  Democrat- 
ic party  should  be  successful.  If,  indeed,  the 
party  had  gone  to  pieces,  like  the  Federal  in 
1812  and  the  Whig  in  1852,  he  might  wisely 
ask  whether  he  should  vote  with  the  Democrats 
or  try  for  a new  organization.  He  will  not 
forget  that  the  country  was  so  ready  for  the 
Republican  party  that,  in  1856,  it  polled 
1,200,000  out  of  less  than  3,000,000  votes  cast, 
and  elected  its  President  in  1860.  Is  there 
any  corresponding  situation  now  ? The  career 
and  character  and  leadership  and  necessities 
of  the  Democratic  party  are  known  of  all  men. 
Who  believes  that  great  and  salutary  reforms 
of  political  corruption  and  official  systems  are 
to  proceed  from  it?  Who  supposes  that  great- 
er order,  progress,  and  economy,  would  follow 
the  destruction  of  the  Republican  party  ? 


GENERAL  BUTLER’S  VIEW. 

General  Butler  has  repeated  the  sub- 
stance of  his  late  reported  views  upon  the  En- 
glish question  in  a speech.  The  General  re- 
marks that  the  ears  of  a certain  offender  are 
very  large,  that  there  are  nails,  a hammer,  and 
a pump  handy,  but  he  would  by  no  means  rec- 
ommend nailing  the  ears  to  the  pump,  although 
the  sinner  richly  deserves  it,  and  it  could  be 
very  easily  done.  His  arraignment  of  En- 
gland is  not  upon  the  ground  that  the  British 
Government  prematurely  recognized  the  Con- 
federacy, nor  that  the  Alabama  and  Shenandoah 
were  suffered  to  escape,  but  that  after  they  es- 
caped they  were  received,  refitted,  and  provi- 
sioned in  British  ports  ; besides  which  England 
was  “bitterly  hostile;”  and  she  has  suffered  a 
“ dominion”  to  be  consolidated  upon  our  north- 
ern frontier  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  us, 
while  she  has  destroyed  our  commerce  upon 
the  sea.  Moreover,  there  is  constant  British 
intermeddling  in  the  fisheries,  out  of  which 
serious  collisions  are  sure  to  arise.  These 
offenses  General  Butler  elaborates,  and  then 
proceeds  to  consider  the  remedy.  This  is  qon- 
intercourse,  in  the  first  place,  which  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  war ; then  a maritime  war,  unless 
England  consents  to  relinquish  her  American 
possessions. 

The  General  can  not  conceal  his  fervent 
hope  that  war  may  arise.  “ Far  be  it  from  me 
to  suggest,”  he  substantially  says,  “that  the 
strength  of  the  Democratic  party  is  the  votes 
of  1,200,000  Irishmen,  and  that  they  would  be 
given  to  the  war  party ; or  that  the  Democrats 
themselves  would,  of  course,  support  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a foreign  war;  or  that  our  South- 
ern brethren,  now  somew  hat  discomposed,  would 
gladly  join  in  a contest  that  would  again  unite 
us  as  loving  brethren ; or  that  it  would  be  a 
war  upon  the  ocean,  in  which  only  a few  sail- 
ors (whose  interests  as  fishermen  are  so  dear 
to  me !)  would  be  killed,  while  the  stimulus 
given  to  American  production  would  not  only 
pay  the  cost  of  the  war,  but  make  every  body 
rich  besides;  far  from  me,”  says  the  General, 
“be  the  disposition  to  allude  to  such  conspicu- 
ous facts ; but  when  I think  of  them  I can  not 
help  praying  that  I may  be  saved  from  tempta- 
tion. ” 

This  speech  of  General  Butler's  was  deliv- 
ered in  the  Music  Hall,  where  a few  weeks  be- 
fore Thomas  Hughes  had  spoken  upon  the 
same  general  subject.  Which  speech,  in  man- 
liness, in  lofty  spirit,  in  sincere  and  generous 
humanity,  was  preferable?  Which  was  the 
speech  of  a man  honorably  anxious  that  the 
two  great  nations  whose  harmony  is  essential 
to  the  development  of  free  government  should 
be  at  peace,  if  peace  be  possible,  and  which 
that  of  a politician  who  seeks  to  kick  up  a 
row  which  he  hopes  may  save  what  he  con- 
siders a moribund  party  ? Which  country  is 
the  more  fortunate  in  its  orator  upon  the  oc- 
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casion — America  or  England  ? General  But- 
ler’s speech  is  remarkable  for  its  unfairness. 
We  have  felt  and  we  feel  as  deeply  as  any 
Americans  the  conduct  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment during  our  war.  But  we  should  certain- 
ly be  the  meanest  of  ingrates  if  we  forgot  that 
great  body  of  Englishmen  composed  not  only 
of  popular  leaders  like  John  Bright  and  Cob- 
den  and  Goldwin  Smith  and  Cairnes  and 
Thomas  Hughes,  but  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
cotton  operatives,  who  stood  fast  by  us,  and 
even  consented  to  starve  that  we  might  win. 
And  what  says  General  Butler  ? Let  us  have 
non-intercourse.  Let  us  keep  back  our  cotton 
and  breadstuffs,  and  in  six  months  pinched 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Bradford  will 
work  a revolution!  That  is  to  say,  let  us 
starve  the  workmen  who  were  true  to  us  until 
their  suffering  brings  the  Government  to  terms. 

What  did  these  workmen  do  for  us  ? They 
sustained  the  liberal  leaders  in  England  who 
compelled  the  Government  to  decline  the  invi- 
tation of  France  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  Confederacy.  General  Butler  says  that 
the  British  Government  was  not  more  openly 
hostile  toward  us  because  it  was  afraid  of  the 
issue.  Not  so.  It  was  because  its  hands  were 
held  by  those  whom  the  General  now  proposes 
to  pinch  and  starve.  We  insist,  as  they  do, 
that  they  shall  not  be  forgotten ; and  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  they  will  be  infinitely 
more  serviceable  in  settling  the  difficulty  than 
an  army  of  generals  looking  out  for  a party  cry 
at  home. 

We  hope  that  the  intelligent  Englishmen 
who  have  recently  been  in  this  country  will  in- 
form their  countrymen  of  the  precise  weight  of 
Generul  Butler  in  our  politics.  He  is  a man 
whose  services  in  certain  angry  junctures  of 
the  war  were  signal  and  most  efficient,  and 
gratefully  remembered.  But  there  is  no  poli- 
tician in  the  country  less  trusted  than  the  Gen- 
eral. He  is  universally  known  to  be  always 
wondering  which  way  the  wind  is  going  to 
blow;  but  without  the  gift  of  seeing  further 
into  mill -stones  than  quieter  persons.  He 
speaks  for  himself  only,  not  for  his  party  or  the 
Administration,  as  he  very  truly  stated  in  his 
address.  But  if  the  Republican  party  with 
which  he  acts  should  ever  become  a war  party 
with  England,  it  would  be  only  because  peace 
is  no  longer  honorably  possible  even  to  the  most 
friendly  sentiment,  and  not  because  of  1,200,- 
000  votes  that  might  keep  the  party  in  power. 


RUSSIA  AND  ENGLAND. 

The  position  assumed  in  the  Russian  note 
upon  the  treaty  of  Paris,  as  we  said  last  week, 
is  destructive  of  all  joint  treaties.  If  no  power 
is  bound  by  a treaty  whenever  it  chooses  to  de- 
clare any  of  its  provisions  violated,  it  is  not 
bound  at  all.  There  is  no  ultimate  tribunal  to 
which  the  subject  can  be  referred.  A nation 
in  signing  a treaty  engages  its  faith,  but  there  is 
no  superior  authority  to  enforce  its  observance. 
If  the  faith  fails,  every  thing  falls.  A nation, 
indeed,  does  not  pledge  nor  compromise  its  sov- 
ereignty. It  must  finally  be  the  judge  of  the 
treaty.  But  when  it  has  become  a party  to  a 
joint  understanding,  it  has  virtually  agreed  that 
it  will  proceed  under  it  in  a friendly  spirit,  and 
a friendly  spirit  requires  that  it  shall  refer  to  all 
the  signers  any  question  which  may  arise  under 
the  agreement.  If  it  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
judgment,  it  has  its  remedy.  It  can  then  de- 
clare, as  a sovereign,  that  it  takes  all  the  risk 
of  withdrawing  from  a compact,  the  conditions 
of  which  it  believes  to  be  violated. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  English  note  of 
the  Earl  of  Granville,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  justice.  It  is  very  possible  that 
the  Earl  did  not  sufficiently  consider  two  things : 
first,  that  nations  are  not  as  punctilious  in  such 
cases  as  good  faith  and  obvious  principle  re- 
quire, and  that  England  herself  should  be  ex- 
tremely careful  how  she  lays  down  abstract 
principles  of  international  conduct ; and  second, 
that  when  Russia  makes  such  a declaration  at 
such  a time,  she  has  probably  studied  her  op- 
portunity, and  means  to  do  what  she  says,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  answer  should  be  so  ex- 
pressed as  to  admit  of  a pacific  reply,  unless 
war  was  already  accepted.  But  the  English 
note  only  suggested  that  if  a reference  to  a con- 
gress had  been  proposed  by  Russia,  England 
would  gladly  have  assented.  If  Russia  chooses, 
a peaceful  issue  will  certainly  follow,  because  in 
a congress  Russia  would  undoubtedly  have  her 
way,  and  while  she  triumphed  she  could  not  be 
accused  of  dishonorable  violation  of  a treaty. 

Should  a congress  assemble,  Russia  would 
present  two  facts:  first,  that  the  treaty  was 
made  to  her  disadvantage ; and  secondly,  that 
even  the  disadvantageous  treaty  had  not  been 
respected  by  the  other  powers.  Both  positions 
would  be  correct.  If  the  congress  assented  to 
such  modifications  as  Russia  might  propose,  she 
would  have  prevailed  peaceably.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  congress  declined  to  modify, 
Russia  would  properly  reply  that  she  had  done 
what  was  possible  for  a united  solution  of  the 
difficulty ; and  her  action  being  apparently  un- 
acceptable, she  must  resume  her  original  right, 
and  withdraw  from  what  she  believes  to  be  a 
broken  compact.  If  then  England  or  any  oth- 
er power  proposed  to  make  war,  it  would  be  upon 
some  other  ground.  That  ground,  of  course, 


is  evident.  It  was  the  consideration  that  orig- 
inally made  the  treaty  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Russia.  It  is  the  fear  of  the  Russian  extension 
in  the  East. 

If,  therefore,  England  is  tenacious,  it  is  not 
because  a treaty  is  formally  violated,  but  be- 
cause the  violation  of  the  treaty  is  accepted  by 
her  as  the  beginning  of  a policy  injurious  to  her 
interests.  England  looks  at  India,  not  at  Tur- 
key. Turkey  is  only  a barricade  maintained  by 
Europe  iu  the  path  of  Russia.  But  should  Rus- 
sia refer  the  question  to  the  great  powers,  and 
should  they  decide  that  she  must  continue  un- 
der the  restraints  imposed  by  the  treaty,  her  re- 
fusal to  be  bound  in  her  strength  by  conditions 
imposed  upon  her  helplessness  would  be  natu- 
rally and  universally  respected. 


CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

The  Reverend  Father  Hecker  recently 
delivered  a lecture  in  Boston  upon  the  true 
method  of  caring  for  the  poor,  whether  by  the 
church  or  the  state.  He  contrasted  the  un- 
thrift, the  cruelty,  the  demoralization  of  the 
state  care  with  the  tender  supervision  of  the 
sick  and  suffering  poor  by  the  charitable  broth- 
erhoods and  sisterhoods  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Father  IIecker  cited  history.  He 
did  not  spare  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  he  quoted 
English  and  American  reports.  He  might  have 
alluded  with  effect  to  Ginx’s  Baby,  but  that 
stinging  little  satire  shows  rather  too  distinctly 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  methods  are  very 
much  like  the  rest.  The  whole  discourse  of 
Mr.  Hecker,  however,  was  but  an  application 
of  the  principle  which  he  stated — as  reported — 
when  he  began.  “ The  Catholic  Church  teach- 
es that  the  whole  man  comes  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church.”  That  has  been  always 
the  cardinal  axiom  of  his  denomination.  That 
being  conceded,  all  the  rest  follows.  It  is,  iq 
fact,  the  extreme  demand  of  his  Church. 

If  the  statement  which  is  now  made  that  q 
quarter  of  our  population  is  of  that  Church,  tho 
principle  announced  by  Mr.  Hecker  becomes 
interesting.  Translated  into  common  language 
it  is  this:  that  every  act  and  relation  of  life 
must  be  subordinated,  not  to  conscience,  not  to 
religion,  not  to  a sense  of  moral  duty,  hut  to  a 
body  of  ecclesiastics.  History,  to  which  Mr. 
Hecker  appeals,  shows  us  what  the  purposes 
and  character  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  have 
often  been.  Every  man’s  knowledge  of  him- 
self and  his  own  experience  teach  him  what 
such  a body  must  always  be.  Mr.  Hecker  has 
done  a great  service  by  publicly  and  plainly 
stating  the  objective  point  of  the  activity  of  his 
Church.  It  is  a statement  which  would  satisfy 
the  most  extravagant  ultramontane.  And  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  particular  ec- 
clesiastical body  which  makes  the  declaration 
through  Father  Hecker  is  the  only  Christian 
denomination  in  this  country  which  has  ex- 
pressed political  purposes.  True  to  the  theory 
that  the  Church  should  take  charge  of  “the 
whole  man,”  it  demands  its  share  of  the  school 
money,  that  it  may  put  the  schools  in  which  its 
children  are  taught  at  the  public  expense  un- 
der its  own  ecclesiastical  control.  Faithful  to 
the  principle  of  the  subjection  of  “the  whole 
man”  to  the  Church,  it  will  enforce  its  views  of 
his  political  duty.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  and 
no  other,  that  the  Church  by  the  Pope  claimed 
authority  to  release  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance. The  doctrine  is  that  the  Church,  which 
is  of  no  country,  but  is  universal,  is  charged 
with  tha  care  of  every  relation  of  every  man. 
It  demands  that  the  Church  be  first  obeyed, 
and  then  such  authority  as  the  Church  may  des- 
ignate. It  demands  that  the  subject  of  the 
Church  in  England  or  America  be  loyal  or  dis- 
loyal to  his  government  as  the  Church,  to  whose 
jurisdiction  “the  whole  man”  is  subordinated, 
may  direct. 

We  say  that  Father  Hecker’s  doctrine  is  the 
extreme  demand  of  his  Church.  He  has  re- 
cently returned  from  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
at  Rome.  That  Council  has  affirmed  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Pope.  Then,  of  course,  he  was 
always  infallible.  Then,  upon  all  subjects  which 
the  Church  could  rightfully  decide,  the  Pope 
has  always  spoken  infallibly.  Then,  again,  if 
the  Church  is  to  regulate  every  human  relation, 
as  Father  Hecker  claims,  the  Pope  might  just- 
ly control  temporal  affairs,  and  the  papal  inter- 
ference with  local  political  governments  w as  jus- 
tifiable. Yet  where  shall  we  find  the  evidence 
of  the  harmony  of  the  Roman  Church  upon 
which  its  clergy  always  lay  such  stress?  If 
Father  Hecker  should  explain  that  when  he 
says  “ the  whole  man  comes  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church”  he  means  only  so  far  as  the 
Church  has  rightful  jurisdiction,  he  plays  with 
phrases  in  a manner  unworthy  of  him,  and 
which  we  do  not  believe  he  intends.  But  if 
his  w-ords  mean  what  they  express,  he  is  at  va- 
riance with  other  seraphic  doctors.  For  Arch- 
bishop Purcell  tells  us  that  when  he  asked  in 
the  (Ecumenical  Council  where  was  the  authority 
of  the  Popes  to  depose  Henry  or  Elizabeth,  or 
to  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
“ the  entire  Council,  with  one  voice,  cried  out, 

* Those  Popes  had  no  authority,  no  commission 
from  God  to  pretend  fo  any  such  power.  ’ ” Yet, 
if  the  Church  is  charged  with  jurisdiction  of 
“ w^plfmnH ’’.tuid  the  Pope,  when  speak- 
ing ApoiJ  sulljleJtB'Wglltfully  cognizable  by  the 
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Church,  speaks  infallibly,  then  when  he  annuls 
allegiance  he  is  within  his  acknowledged  sphere. 

The  reader  of  Father  Hecrrr’s  praises  of 
his  Church  need  not  deny  to  that  organization 
any  merit  which  it  may  justly  claim— the  hero- 
ism of  many  a missionary,  the  wonders  of  its 
discipline.  But  when  he  is  asked  to  surrender 
to  any  body  of  men,  because  they  are  ecclesias- 
tics the  supreme  control  of  all  human  relations, 
he  will  follow  the  father  into  history  and  ex- 
perience, and  ask  himself  whether  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands  under  Philip  the  Second,  or 
any  country  to-day  in  which  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority is  virtually  supreme — the  rural  parts  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  the  patrimony  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, under  the  immediate  political  control  of  the 
Pope — present  a spectacle  of  human  well-being 
which  persuades  him  that  the  practice  of  Father 
Hecker’s  doctrine  would  be  likely  to  increase 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  MISSOURI. 

lflE,  3t.  Louis  Democrat  makes  an  interest- 
ing statement  in  regard  to  the  late  vote  in 
Missouri.  It  was  assumed  out  of  the  State 
that  about  a third  of  the  Republican  vote  was 
cast  for  Mr.  Brown,  and  that  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  ex-rebels  would  add  about  70,000 
votes  to  the  Democratic  party,  which  would 
give  it  the  permanent  control  of  the  State. 
But  the  Democrat  says  that  there  were  120,000 
Republican  votes  at  the  election,  of  which 
65,000  were  for  Brown,  and  55,000  for 
M‘Clurg  ; and  about  43,000  Democratic  votes, 
of  which  38,000  were  for  Brown  and  5000  for 
M'Clurg.  The  Democrat , upon  investigation, 
is  of  opinion  that  if  every  man  recently  en- 
franchised should  vote  with  the  Democrats, 
the  Democratic  strength  would  not  exceed 
116,000,  against  130,000  Republican  votes; 
and  it  concludes,  first,  that  a majority  of  the 
Republicans  voted  for  Brown  ; second,  that 
more  Republicans  than  Democrats  voted  for 
Brown;  and  third,  that  the  Republicans,  if 
united,  have  now  more  than  14,000  majority 
in  the  State,  even  if  all  the  newly  enfranchised 
men  vote  against  them ; and  that  majority,  by 
immigration  and  other  causes,  will  be  still  lar- 
ger in  1872. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  General  Grant  will 
probably  be  the  Republican  candidate  in  1872, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  Governor  Brown  to 
support  a man  of  whom  he  has  spoken  as  he 
did  of  the  President  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign ; and  unless  he  is  totally  without  influ- 
ence, which  can  not  be  assumed,  he  can  dis- 
tract the  party  so  as  to  give  the  State  to  the 
Democrats.  In  his  serenade  speech  Governor 
Brown  said  : “ I am  the  last  man  in  the  na- 
tion to  disregard  the  obligations  under  which  I 
stand,  and  in  this  election  I recognize  that 
my  obligations  are  in  the  largest  measure  due 
to  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri.” It  is  very  evident  that  the  Governor 
does  not  regard  his  election  as  a Republican 
victory ; and  although  he  says  that  there  was 
no  appeal  to  party,  his  speech  is  a loud  note 
of  praise  of  the  Democratic  party  as  released 
from  its  old  bonds,  and  established  upon  “a 
platform  upon  which  the  young  men  of  this  na- 
tion can  stand.”  Governor  Brown,  therefore, 
in  his  own  view,  is  a Missouri  Democrat.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  tiie  regeneration  of  par- 
ties has  begun,  and  in  his  dithyrambic  of  the 
Democracy  he  has  not  even  a word  of  remem- 
brance for  the  party  with  which  he  was  as- 
sociated, and  whose  achievements  will  long  be 
the  chief  glory  of  our  history.  That  the  St. 
Louis  Democrat  also  intends  to  leave  the  Re- 
publican party  we  shall  regret  to  believe. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREAS- 
URY AND  REFORM. 

We  observe  that  the  Boston  Advertiser  asserts 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  unjustly 
charged  with  indifference  to  the  civil  service 
reform,  and  that  he  has  “ done  all  in  his  power 
to  secure  honest  examinations.”  But  the  im- 
plication of  the  Advertiser's  remarks  that  ap- 
pointments in  the  various  branches  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  are  not  political,  and  that  pat- 
ronage is  abolished,  is  certainly  unfounded. 
In  some  of  the  very  details  mentioned  by  the 
Advertiser  the  fatal  power  of  patronage  is  most 
evident.  We  are  very  glad  to  know  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  approves  the  princi- 
ple of  the  civil  service  reform,  and  we  can  assure 
him  that  there  is  a great  deal  he  can  yet  do  to 
reduce  it  to  practice.  But  the  one  measure 
which  would  spare  him  all  trouble,  and  enable 
him  to  give  himself  wholly  to  his  official  duties, 
would  be  a wise  civil  service  bill.  Is  the  Sec- 
retary in  favor  of  a law  upon  the  subject,  or 
does  lie  only  favor  what  the  Advertiser  calls  a 
dead  law  “ which  he  has  revived  ?”  Why  was 
it  dead  ? And  is  it  not  while  this  law  has 
been  upon  the  statute-book  that  the  great 
abuses  of  the  service  have  occurred?  A clear 
and  positive  statement  from  the  Secretary,  ex- 
posing the  present  system  and  recommending 
a real  reform — a statement  such  as  Secretary 
Cox  made  last  year — would  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  country. 

But  meanwhile  the  eyU  of  the  enisling  sys- 
tem is  too  radicul  an  0*1*1  ttbZlfe  Srilldfl  with  | 


by  any  vague  and  well-meant  exculpations  of 
particular  persons.  It  is  the  system  which 
is  responsible,  not  the  heads  of  departments. 
Every  Secretary  now  takes  office  with  the  im- 
plied obligation  to  administer  its  patronage  in 
the  interest  of  the  party.  There  are  certain 
important  officers  whose  chief  business  is  the 
regulation  of  patronage.  The  political  weight, 
as  well  as  the  fidelity  and  service  of  subordin- 
ates, is  a subject  of  constant  record  and  re- 
gard. To  retain  an  experienced  postmaster 
in  the  mo$t  insignificant  village,  who  is  not  of 
orthodox  politics,  is  regarded  as  an  insult  by 
the  party  in  the  town.  And  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  knows,  as  every  body  else  knows, 
that  if  the  Republicans  were  to  lose  control  of 
the  government,  every  one  of  the  officers  w hom 
he  has  appointed  upon  proper  examination 
would  be  turned  adrift  for  others  who  might 
be  as  “properly  examined”  by  the  Secreta- 
ry’s successor.  The  important  points  in  the 
service  are  character  and  ability,  and  perma- 
nence of  tenure.  If  the  Secretary  could  say 
that  every  body  he  had  appointed  had  been 
proved  to  be  fit  for  his  place,  he  could  not  say 
that  the  fitness  would  retain  the  place.  And 
that  is  one  of  the  essential  objects  of  the  re- 
form. It  is  the  uncertainty  of  tenure  which  is 
so  horribly  demoralizing.  The  man  who  is  put 
into  an  office  by  political  pressure,  and  who 
knows  that  the  utmost  honesty,  devotion,  and 
intelligence  will  not  hold  him  in  his  place 
against  the  stronger  political  pressure  of  anoth- 
er candidate,  is  under  a cruel  temptation  to 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  And  it  is  not 
a temptation  to  which  any  nation  can  wisely 
expose  its  citizens. 

If,  then,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
been  really  practicing  the  principles  of  the  re- 
form by  carefully  ascertaining  the  qualifications 
of  candidates,  and  by  rejecting  those  who  are 
found  to  be  incompetent,  we  may  justly  expect 
from  him  a public  advocacy  of  a law  which 
would  make  his  efforts  really  effective.  If  the 
Secretary  merely  directs  to-day  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  who  are  politically  nomina- 
ted, and  to-morrow  directs  the  examination  of 
others  who  are  more  powerfully  nominated,  and 
substitutes  to-morrow’s  graduates  for  to-day’s, 
what  has  the  country  gained  ? It  is  not  a fact 
that  only  competent  persons  are  now  appointed 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  Treasury  service. 
But  if  it  were,  w ould  not  common-sense  suggest 
that  competent  officers  should  have  some  secu- 
rity of  their  positions  ? 


NOTES. 

The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  upon 
the  European  situation,  which  is  attributed  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  recognizes  the  immense  force 
of  civilized  public  opinion,  the  new  power  with 
which  statesmen  and  rulers  have  to  deal.  So 
the  letters  of  Mill,  Froude,  and  Cairnes, 
against  a war  with  Russia,  are  stated  to  have  seri- 
ously influenced  the  probabilities  of  the  situation 
by  their  calm  and  moderating  appeals.  It  is 
very  evident  that  the  old  days  of  war-making 
have  passed,  and  that  Governments  have  become 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  popular  approval  in 
proceeding  to  extremities.  It  is  no  longer  to  be 
considered  patriotism  to  support  blindly  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Government  to  the  field  in  defense 
of  what  is  called  national  honor.  If  a ques- 
tion arises,  and  Lord  Granville,  for  instance,  de- 
clares that  one  course  should  be  taken,  and  Mr. 
Mill  declares  for  another,  public  opinion,  believ- 
ing the  one  counselor  to  be  as  disinterested  as 
the  other,  and  as  fully  master  of  the  facts  and 
the  law,  will  pause  and  reflect,  and  the  decision 
is  as  likely  to  be  against  the  minister  as  for  him. 
It  is  the  significant  sign  of  progress,  for  every 
thing  that  tends  to  make  war  more  difficult  is  a 
blessing  to  mankind.  War  is  sometimes  un- 
avoidable, but  it  is  never  any  thing  but  the  least 
of  two  terrible  evils. 

Among  the  new  magazines  none  is  more  strik- 
ing and  beautiful  in  its  general  form  and  arrange- 
ment than  Art , an  illustrated  monthly  devoted  to 
the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  and  which  has  absorb- 
ed the  Photographic  A rt  Journal.  It  is  published 
by  Sampson  Low',  Son,  & Marston,  in  London, 
and  Messrs.  Putnam  & Son  are  the  New  York 
publishers,  furnishing  it  at  thirteen  dollars  and  a 
half  per  annum.  The  illustrations  are  various 
and  striking,  and  the  articles  are  instructive  and 
valuable.  In  the  September  number  there  are 
two  drawings  by  the  American  Vkdder,  and  six 
prints  from  Nielli  engravings  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  work  is,  of  course,  addressed, 
like  Nature,  to  a special  taste  and  interest,  but 
for  them  it  will  be  found  very  satisfactory. 

The  Pope  has  certainly  one  effective  weapon, 
which  it  is  reported  that  lie  will  use  againstVicTOR 
Emanuel.  When  the  King  of  Italy  appeal's  in 
Rome  the  Pope  will  order  the  churches  in  that 
city  to  be  closed.  The  city,  in  fact,  will  be  laid 
under  an  interdict.  Now  Rome  without  open 
churches  and  the  music  of  incessant  bells  would 
be  another  Rome  to  the  stranger ; but  to  the  na- 
tive and  to  the  Italian  Roman  Catholic  population 
it  would  be  as  if  a visible  curse  rested  upon  the 
city.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  certain  Protest- 
ant towns  in  which  the  temporary  closing  of  the 
churches  w ould  not  profoundly  excite  the  people. 
But  to  close  the  church  to  the  average  Roman 
would  be  to  close  to  him  the  gates  of  heaven. 
He  w ould  feel  that  the  favor  of  God  w’as  averted. 
Should  this  be  done,  there  will  certainly  be  a 
powerful  pressure  of  public  dissatisfaction  in 
Rome.  The  Pojie’s  hope,  of  course,  is  that  it 


will  be  directed  against  the  Italian  Government. 
But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  people  may  find 
leaders  who  will  say,  “Let  us  not  sacrifice  our 
newly  found  liberty  to  the  Holy  Father,  but  let 
us  compel  him  to  yield  to  that  liberty.”  So  if 
the  Pope  should  insist,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
he  may  be  driven  from  Rome  by  the  Romans 
And  w hen,  by  insisting  upon  his  interdict  against 
the  popular  remonstrance,  it  became  evident 
that  it  was  leveled  at  the  Romans  as  well  as  at 
the  new  order,  the  Italian  leadSts  would  have 
gained  a great  advantage.  The  interdict,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  powerful  w'eapon,  under  the 
circumstances,  in  the  papal  armory. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  French  w’ere  as  ig- 
norant of  the  movements  of  the  Prussians  before 
the  decisive  battle  of  Sedan  as  the  Prussians 
were  of  those  of  the  French  before  the  equal- 
ly fatal  battle  of  Jeua,  sixty  years  before.  Lord 
Palmerston  says,  in  his  journal:  “A  general 
and  decisive  battle  took  place  on  the  14th  [of 
October,  1806]  between  Jena  and  Auerstadt, 
which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  annihila- 
tion of  the  Prussian  army.  The  force  on  each 
side  was  nearly  equal,  amounting  to  about 
120,000  men.  The  two  armies  had  for  some 
days  been  near  each  other,  but  the  Prussians 
were  so  destitute  of  intelligence  that  they  did 
not  know  where  the  French  were  till  a day  or 
two  before  the  action.”  Louis  Napoleon  says, 
in  his  late  apology : “ So  well  did  the  Prussians 
conceal  their  movements  behind  the  formidable 
shelter  of  cavalry  w'hich  they  deployed  before  them 
in  all  directions  that,  notw'ithstanding  the  most 
persevering  inquiries,  it  w'as  never  really  known 
where  the  mass  of  their  troops  was,  nor,  in  con- 
sequence, where  our  chief  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected." 


SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


We  present  to  our  readers  a list  of  appropri- 
ations made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
for  literary,  scientific,  educational,  and  benevo- 
lent purposes,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1871, 
which,  we  think,  will  be  of  interest  as  showing 
a generous  recognition  of  the  claims  of  such  ob- 
jects, and  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  looked  for- 
ward to  in  the  future.  It  is  true  that  the  sums 
mentioned  are  considerably  less  than  many  for- 
eign governments  expend,  since  the  national 
museum  of  Great  Britain  receives  annually  about 
$600,000,  while  all  the  national  museums  of  the 
United  States  can  only  count  up  $33,000.  In 
other  directions,  however,  the  disbursements 
authorized  by  Congress  are  much  greater  than 
the  corresponding  appropriations  abroad;  and 
we  have  very  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  schedule  aB  it  is  presented : 


1.  Benevolent  Objects. 

Life-boat  service  on  the  coast 

Government  Hospital  for  insane . . . 
Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and 

Dumb 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  . . . 
National  Association  for  Destitute 
Colored  Women,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   

National  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 

Home,  District  of  Columbia 

Care  of  sixty  transient  paupers  — 

2.  Education. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education . 
Wiiberforce  and  Lincoln  Universi- 
ties  


3.  Libraries. 

Library  of  Congress 

Medical  Department,  United  States 


4.  Museums. 

National  Museum,  in  charge  of 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Army  Medical  Museum 

Agricultural  Department  Museum  . 

5.  Botanic  Garden  and  Green- 

houses. 

United  States  Capitol  gardens 

President’s  house 

Agricultural  Department 

6.  Agriculture. 

Department  of  Agriculture— miscel- 
laneous expenses 

(By  adding  items  already  given— 
green-houses,  $38,200 ; Museum, 
$8,000 ; Library,  $3,800  = $50,000— 
we  have  an  aggregate  of  $188,070 
for  the  Agricultural  Department.) 

7.  A stronomy  and  Meteorology. 
Observations  of  eclipse,  December, 

1870,  under  Coast  Survey 

United  States  Nautical  Almanac. . . 

National  Observatory 

New  telescope  for  National  Observ- 
atory   

Telegraphic  notices  of  storms 

8.  Surveys,  etc. 

United  States  Coast  Survey 

Survey  of  lakes 

Survey  of  Nicaragua  and  Tehuante- 
pec ship  canals 

Military  survey  w’est  of  the  Missis- 


Professor  Powell,  survey  of  Colora- 
do of  the  West  

Polar  exploration  under  Captain 


Dr.  Hayden’s  geological  survey  ... 

Statistics  of  mines  and  mining 

9.  Light-house  Establishment 


$48,880 

149,980 

40,775 

18,000 


10,000 

16,000 

. 12>00C  $294,635 
$14,500 

37»°°0  51,500 

$36,000 

3,000 

3»800  42,800 


$20,000 

5.000 

8.000  83,000 


$35,996 

2,500 

88.200  76,696 


$138,070 


138,070 


$29,000 

20,000 

19,800 

50.000 

60'000  168,800 

$703,000 

150.000 

30.000 

100.000 

12.000 

50.000 

25.000 

10,0Q0  1,080,000 
1,431,207 
$3,316,708 


Excluding  from  the  above  enumeration,  as 
ma3r  be  considered  proper  by  some,  the  appro- 
priations for  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  for 
the  survey  of  the  lakes,  and  for  the  light-house 
establishment,  which  maybe  regarded  rather  as 
aids  to  commerce  and  navigation  than  as  espe- 
cially tributary  to  science,  and  we  have  the  sum 
of  $1,032,721  for  the  general  purposes  of  science, 
literature,  art,  education,  public  utility,  etc. 


It  may  bp  remembered  by  some  of  our  read- 
ers that*  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  an 
appropriation  of  $2*4,000,  to  be  expended  in  ob- 
servations by  the  Coast  Survey  on  the  great  so- 
lar eclipse  of  December  22,  1870,  was  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Bingham, 
of  Ohio.  Steps  were  taken  at  once  by  Professor 
Peirce,  the  Superintendent,  to  secure  the  most 
satisfactory  results  for  this  laudable  appropria- 
tion, and  an  officer  was  sent  by  him  to  examine 
the  principal  places  to  be  involved  in  the  eclipse, 
in  order  to  select  from  among  them  those  most 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  expedition. 


Two  parties  have  been  organized,  each  consist- 
ing of  about  twelve  persons.  One,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Peirce  himself,  to  ob- 
serve iu  Sicily  (Catania  probably),  while  the  oth- 
er, under  the  direction  of  Professor  Winlock, 
of  Harvard  Observatory,  will  proceed  to  Xeres 
or  elsewhere  in  Spain.  Nearly  all  the  astrono- 
mers of  the  expedition  took  part  in  the  observa- 
tions of  the  eclipse  of  August,  1869,  and  conse- 
quently will  be  able  to  use  their  experience  in 
studying  the  impending  phenomenon.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  observations  will  be  made  in  all 
branches  of  science,  those  with  the  spectroscope 
having  been  arranged  by  Professor  Winlock, 
assisted  by  Professors  Young  and  Morton.  Mr. 
Rutherford,  of  New  York,  prepares  the  photo- 
graphic apparatus  for  Professor  Peirce’s  party, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Fitz,  Jun.,  of  New  York,  accom- 
panies him,  to  superintend  this  portion  of  the 
work.  Professor  Winlock’s  party  will  have  ap- 
paratus prepared  by  Alvan  Clarke,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  Alvan  Clarke,  Jun.,  assisting  in  the 
observations. 

The  polariscopic  examinations  will  be  made  by 
Professor  Pickering,  of  Professor  Winlock’s 
party.  The  expedition  will  be  accompanied  by 
two  officers  of  the  United  States  Engineers, 
namely,  Major  Abbot  aud  Captain  Ernst. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Norman  Lockter 
has  accepted  the  w’arm  invitation  of  Professor 
Peirce  to  accompany  the  expedition,  which, 
therefore,  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  presence 
of  this  eminent  physicist. 

Up  to  a very  recent  period  it  w as  supposed 
that  no  English  expedition  would  be  sent  out, 
owing  to  the  alleged  refusal  of  the  Admiralty  to 
furnish  a vessel  for  the  transportation  of 'the 
British  savans,  and  it  was  expected  that  a num- 
ber of  them  would  take  advantage  of  Professor 
Peirce’s  offers;  but  as  it  seems  probable,  after 
all,  that  the  desired  aid  will  be  furnished,  w e 
p resume  that  the  representation  from  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  American  party  will  be  quite  limited. 

The  United  States  Naval  Observatory  lias  also 
organized  twro  parties  for  a similar  purpose.  One 
of  these,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  New- 
comb, goes  to  Spain ; the  other,  embracing  Pro- 
fessor Asaph  Hall,  Professor  Harkness,  and 
Professor  Eastman,  proceeding  to  Sicily. 

A British  vessel  of  war,  recently  touching  at 
the  Galapagos,  reports  that  at  the  island  of  St. 
Charles  the  inhabitants,  consisting  of  forty  men 
and  one  w oman,  were  habitually  occupied  in  col- 
lecting orch ilia- weed.  Some  thousands  of  cattle 
were  running  wild  on  the  island,  and  birds  wrere 
met  with  in  great  numbers.  No  large  tortoises 
were  seen,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  gigantic 
race  of  these  animals,  formerly  so  well  known  to 
whalers,  will  soon  be  extinct,  if  not  already  so. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


THE  WAR  IN  FRANCE. 

Tuf.re  has  been  no  change  In  the  aspect  of  affairs  in 
and  around  Paris  within  the  past  week.  It  is  report- 
ed from  London  that  Paris  has  still  plenty  of  provi- 
sions for  two  and  a half  months,  bread  for  eight 
months,  and  wine  and  brandy  for  a year.  The  people 
are  confident,  and  are  busily  engaged  in  erecting  addi- 
tional defenses  on  all  Bides.  From  Berlin,  however, 
it  is  reported  that  large  bodies  of  Parisians,  and  in 
some  cases  regular  troops  of  the  garrison  at  Paris, 
have  approached  the  Prussian  outposts  and  offered  to 
surrender.  Invariably,  it  is  added,  they  have  been 
turned  back. 

Various  minor  engagements  are  reported  as  having 
occurred  in  different  parts  of  France,  in  which  the  ad- 
vantage remained  with  the  French.  A recent  German 
demonstration  toward  Gien  and  Montargis,  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  French,  was  met  by  the  latter,  and 
the  Germans  were  obliged  to  change  the  plan  of  attack. 
A movement  from  the  German  right  or  west  flank  fol- 
lowed, with  the  view  of  overwhelming  the  French  left, 
which  was  extended  and  too  weak. 

Frequent  encounters  are  reported  from  Belgian 
sources  between  francs-tireurs  and  the  German  caval- 
ry, or  Uhlans,  in  which  the  latter  have  been  worsted. 
About  1000  are  said  to  have  been  driven  by  the  French 
into  Belgium,  where  they  were  promptly  disarmed. 

A successful  sortie  was  made  November  17  by  the  gar- 
rison at  Montm6dy,  who  inflicted  a loss  of  500  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  upon  the  besieging  forpes,  who 
have  since  withdrawn  beyond  the  fire  of  the  fortress. 

Napoleon  is  said  to  have  written  to  the  provisional 
government  urging  resistance  to  any  proposition  to 
cede  French  territory  to  Germany.  The  London  Times 
believes  the  restoration  of  the  empire  a possibility. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

The  Eastern  question  is  still  threatening,  though  a 
peaceful  solution  is  believed  to  be  possible.  Prussia 
has  offered  her  good  offices  as  a mediator  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  other  powers,  hut  on  what  basis  is  not  yet 
known. 

News  from  San  Domingo  to  November  9 says  that 
Baez  had  defeated  Cabral  in  a battle  near  the  south- 
western frontier.  The  Haytians  were  assisting  the 
latter,  in  the  hope  of  overthrowing  Baez  before  the 
meeting  of  our  Congress.  Should  San  Domingo  be 
annexed  by  the  United  States,  it  is  said  thousands  of 
persons  will  emigrate  thither  from  Central  and  South 
America. 

The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden  have  signified  their  adhesion  to  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  urges  sending  Mr.  Bright  as 
minister  to  Washington,  in  order  to  insure  peaceful  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  in  the  impending  crisis. 

There  is  armed  opposition  to  the  new  king  oi  Spain 
in  Aragon,  and  serious  trouble  is  anticipated. 

The  Russian  press  has  been  officially  warned  to  avoid 
unfavorable  criticism  of  Germany  as  against  France, 
the  interests  of  Russia  being  identified  with  those  of 
Germany. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


At  the  meeting  of  Congress  this  month  the  Senate 
has  its  full  number  of  members  for  the  first  time  since 
1861. 

Ex-Secretary  W.  H.  Seward  has  been  heard  from  in 
Pekin. 

It  is  reported  that  E.  M.  Yerger,  who  killed  Colonel 
Crane  at  Jacksonville,  Mississippi,  lias  recently  had  a 
second  trial,  and  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 


Thirty  thousand  seals  had  been  captured  near  St. 
Paul  and  St.  George  islands,  Alaska,  up  to  the  10th  of 
October,  and  4000  more  are  expected  before  the  season 

The  United  States  Assistant  Treasurer  of  New  York 
has  been  ordered  to  sell  $1,000,000  of  gold  on  each 
Wednesday,  and  purchase  $1,000,000  of  bonds  each 
Thursday, during  the  month  of  December. 

Thirteen  ships  have  loaded  with  wheat  at  Oakland, 
California,  for  European  ports  since  August  last. 

General  Halleck  lias  been  ordered  to  make  such  dis- 
position of  the  troops  now  in  Georgia  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  peace  at  the  approaching  elec- 
tions. 
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THE  RUINS  OF  ST.  CLOUD. 

The  destruction  of  the  magnificent  palace  of 
St.  Cloud,  which  has  so  long  been  associated 
with  the  pride  of  the  French  monarchy  in  mod- 
ern times,  is  much  regretted  by  those  who  know 
Paris.  The  small  town  of  St.  Cloud  takes  its 
name  from  the  hermit  Clodoald,  grandson  of 
Clovis.  The  palace  was  originally  built,  in 
1572,  bv  a rich  financier,  named  Jerome  de 
Gondy  ; but  it  afterward  became  the  mansion 
of  the  bishops  of  Paris,  till,  in  1658,  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Louis  XIV;,  and  presented  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  1782  it  be- 
came the  property  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  gave  it  to 
his  queen,  Marie  Antoinette.  It  was  the  fa- 
vorite residence  of  Napoleon  I. ; and  it  was 


here,  in  the  Salle  de  rOrangerie,  that  a celebra- 
ted historical  transaction  was  performed,  about 
seventy-one  years  ago — namely,  on  the  18th  of 
Brumaire,  in  the  revolutionary  calendar,  which 
means  November  9,  1799.  It  was  on  that  day 
that  General  Bonaparte,  military  commander 
of  Paris,  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  played  the 
part  of  Cromwell  by  dispersing  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  with  his  soldiers’  bayonets,  upset- 
ting the  republican  Directory,  and  making  him- 
self dictator  under  the  title  of  First  Consul. 
This  £oup  d'e'tat  took  place  in  the  Salle  de  l’Oran- 
gerie-  at  St.  OloiuLto  which  the  meeting  of  the 
council  had  been  adjourned  from  Paris  because 
of  the  turbulence  of  the  city  mob.  The  engraving 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  completeness 
of  the  ruin  which  has  befallen  this  splendid  palace. 


TRARBACH. 

Trarbacii  is  on  the  Moselle,  in  the  Prussian 
Rhine  Provinces,  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
below  Metz.  It  is  in  that  portion  of  German 
territory  coveted  by  the  French,  and  would 
probably  have  changed  hands  at  the  end  of  this 
war  if  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign  had  been 
reversed.  Its  transference  from  Prussian  to 
I French  rule  is  necessary  to  that  “ rectification  of 
! frontier”  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  since 
180(5.  Happily  tor  the  fifteeu  hundred  honest, 
industrious,.  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  this  vil- 
lage, the  tide  of  conflict  has  been  turned  in  an- 
other direction,  and  Trarbach  and  its  neighbors, 
who  would  have  been  certain  to  suffer  at  the 
I very  outset  of  the  French  invasion  of  Germany, 


are  saved  at  the  expense  of  the  equally  honest, 
industrious,  and  peaceful  villages  and  peasantry 
of  Northwestern  France.  Trarbach  has  seen 
enough  of  war  in  times  past  to  satisfy  it  for  the 
remainder  of  its  existence.  It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  old  battle-ground  of  F’rance  and 
Germany,  and,  besides  its  tale  of  Franco-Ger- 
man war,  it  has  wondrous  narratives  to  relate  of 
the  quarrels  of  petty  counts  and  territorial  bish- 
ops. The  village  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Moselle,  not  more  than  five  miles  by  road  from 
the  ancient  city  of  Treves,  its  situation  is  in 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Moselle,  where  the  scenery  is  scarcely  less  inter- 
esting than  that  on  the  Rhine.  A great  fire 
occurred  in  the  little  old  town  in  the  year  1857, 
and  robbed  the  place  of  much  of  its  quaintness. 
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The  pile  of  civic  buildings  which  forms  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  on  page  789  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocky  heights  which  are  crowned  by 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Grafinburg.  That 
baronial  fortress,  whose  broken  walls  present  so 
w eird  and  striking  an  appearance  in  the  engrav- 
ing, was  built  in  1338,  and  was  for  centuries  the 
strongest  castle  between  Treves  and  Coblentz. 
It  belonged  to  the  powerful  counts  of  Sponheim, 
of  whom  remarkable  stories  are  preserved  in  the 
locality. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Moselle,  directly 
opposite  the  castle  whose  ruins  are  depicted  in 
the  sketch,  on  the  summit  of  a lofty  hill,  in  the 
year  1681,  the  great  military  engineer,  Vauhan, 
erected  for  Louis  XIV.  of  France  a mighty 
fortress  which  completely  commanded  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Moselle.  Like  the  seizure  of  Stras- 
burg  and  Metz  by  the  same  country,  this  act  of 
war  was  perpetrated  in  a time  of  peace,  and  the 
fortress  was  actually  built  on  German  territory. 
King  Louis’s  excuse  w'as  a perfectly  groundless 
claim  to  the  domains  of  the  Count  of  Sponheim, 
the  lord  of  the  opposite  castle  of  Giafiuburg. 
As  many  as  8000  men  were  employed  by  Vau- 
ban  in  the  construction  of  this  fortress,  and  six- 
te§n  years  afterw  ard  it  was  leveled  to  the  ground 
in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  having 
achieved  great  victories  over  the  French  forces 
during  the  long  campaign  which  succeeded  the 
general  peace.  The  structure  was  called  Fort 
Montroyal,  of  w-hich  the  ruins  still  remain. 
There  are,  therefore,  no  longer  any  strong  places 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Trarbach ; 
but  the  Prussian  Rhine  Provinces  generally 
bristle  with  fortresses,  and  had  Napoleon  III. 
invaded  that  territory  there  would  have  been  as 
many  well-defended  sieges  as  we  have  witnessed 
in  France. 


ATLANTIC  MAIL— FIRST-CLASS. 

As  naturally  as  a steel  needle  flies  to  a mag- 
net so  have  I felt  always  ready  to  hurry  to  the 
aid  of  a lady  in  distress.  I do  not  say  it  vaunt- 
ingly,  nor  put  it  forward  as  a virtue,  for  the  act 
has  generally  been  involuntary;  and  so  it  was 
one  day  last  year,  when,  having  seen  my  small 
quantity  of  personal  luggage  on  board  the  great 
screw-liner  lying  at  the  wharf  getting  up  her 
steam,  ready  for  her  race  across  the  Atlantic,  I 
was  loafing  about,  watching  with  considerable 
amusement  the  arrival  of  passengers,  for  the 
most  part  excited,  worried,  and  the  prey  of 
porters  and  cabmen,  who  seem  to  be  troubled 
with  no  more  perfections  in  Liverpool  than  in 
the  metropolis.  A lighted  cigar  was  between 
my  lips,  and  I was  trying  to  enjoy  it — for,  judg- 
ing from  old  experience  of  my  sensations  in  a 
rough  sea,  I did  not  anticipate  much  comfort  for 
the  next  two  or  three  days  at  the  least — when 
a very  ordinary-looking  man,  evidently  a com- 
mercial traveler  for  a cutting  house,  walked  up 
and  asked  me  for  a light,  staring  at  me  the 
while  in  so  offensive  a manner  that,  as  I hand- 
ed my  cigar,  I glanced  down  at  his  left  hand  to 
see  that  it  was  not  meddling  with  my  watch- 
chain. 

“ Looks  like  a commercial,  but  may  be  a pick- 
pocket,” I said — mentally,  of  course — while  he 
puffed  at  his  cigar,  putting  mine  out  in  the 
process. 

“ Going  across  ?”  he  said,  abruptly,  and,  to  use 
what  would  probably  have  been  his  expression, 
taking  stock  of  me  the  while. 

“Sir?” 

“ Going  across  the  pond — Helvellynf"  he  said 
again,  coolly,  and  nodding  his  head  toward  the 
great  steaming  and  snortiug  vessel. 

“ My  cigar — thanks !”  I said,  in  a tone  meant 
to  be  perfectly  Belgravian  in  its  hauteur,  as  I 
turned  aside ; for  I had  met  the  appeal  of  a pair 
of  dark  eyes — a lady  was  in  distress,  and,  be- 
tween porters  and  baggage,  apparently  perfectly 
bewildered. 

“ Are  you  going  on  board  ?”  I asked. 

“Yes,  oh  yes,”  said  the  owner  of  the  eyes, 
eagerly.  “Are  you  connected  with  the  steam- 
er, Sir  ?” 

“Er — no,  not  exactly,”  I said,  taken  some- 
what aback;  and  I felt  disposed  to  say,  “Do 
I look  as  if  I was?” — “Allow  me,  though — 
these  men !” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  the  lady;  “they  ask  six 
shillings  for  bringing  my  luggage  from  the  sta- 
tion. Is  it  correct?” 

“Absurd!  No,”  I said;  “half  a crown  is 
ample.”  And,  espousing  the  lady’s  cause,  I dis- 
missed the  ravenous  monsters  who  prey  upon  the 
unprotected,  and  then  sent  her  luggage  on  board 
the  Helvellyn , casting  more  than  once  a glance 
aside  to  see  that  my  new  acquaintance  was  tall, 
with  handsome,  well-marked  features,  very  lady- 
like, and  dressed  in  the  first  fashion. 

“Seems  odd,”  I thought,  “travelihg  quite 
alone.  Strong-minded  woman,  perhaps  ” 

But  this  latter  thought  was  set  aside  the  next 
moment  as  I handed  her  along  the  gangway ; 
for  there  was  a quiet,  earnest,  trusting  look  in 
her  dark  eyes ; and  the  answers  she  gave  to  my 
entreaties  that  she  would  not  be  alarmed  at  the 
rushing  water,  the  uneasy  motion  of  the  steamer, 
and  the  pushing,  excited  crowd,  were  gratefid  in 
the  extreme.  I felt  flattered,  and  not  at  all 
6orry  that  such  a companion  was  to  share  my 
voyage. 

“If  you  would  lead  me  to  the  cabin  where  I 
could  see  the  stewardess,”  she  said,  and  I imme- 
diately handed  her  to  the  saloon  door,  where  she 
turned  frankly  to  hold  out  a well-gloved  though 
rather  large  hand.  “Iam  indeed  much  obliged. 

I am  obliged  to  travel  alone ; but  my  husband 
will  meet  me  on  landing  at  New  York,  and  he 
will,  I know,  be  extremely  grateful  for  your  kind- 
ness. ” ' 

The  next  moment  I was  standing  alone,  con-  f 
founding  her  husband,  and  appealing  to  late  to  j 
know  why  anotheiJjhouJid  &een  and  &C-  J 


cured  about  the  only  woman  who  seemed  likely 
to  form  an  agreeable  sharer  of  my  pilgrimage 
through  life. 

“Nice  to  be  a young,  smart-looking  fellow,” 
said  a voice;  and,  turning, ‘there  stood  the  bag- 
man,  puffing  away  at  his  cigar,  and  staring  at 
me  with  all  his  might,  though,  probably  from  busi- 
ness habit,  he  was  referring  from  time  to  time  to 
a pocket-book  he  held  in  his  hands.  ‘ * N ow,  you 
know,  I never  make  an  impression  like  that  on 
a lady.  1 never  find  the  sex  asking  my  protec- 
tion, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Very  nice, 
though,  I should  think,  isn’t  it  ?” 

lie  accompanied  his  last  words  with  the  slight- 
est approach  to  a wink ; and  closing  the  book  he 
poked  me  with  it  in  the  side ; when  I felt  so  an- 
noyed that  I angrily  turned  upon  my  heel  and 
walked  to  the  side,  watching  the  arrival  of  late 
passengers ; but  to  my  great  disgust  he  followed 
me,  and,  heedless  of  my  frowning  looks,  con- 
tinued his  scrutiny. 

1 tried  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  snub- 
bing was  thrown  away.  Apparently  he  could 
not  understand  that  his  conduct  was  obtrusive ; 
and  at  last,  making  a virtue  of  necessity,  I suf- 
fered him,  and  he  literally  hooked  himself  on  to 
me. 

But  all  the  same  he  seemed  to  have  a shrewd 
business  eye ; and  while  carefully  keeping  close 
to  me  he  scrutinized  all  who  came  on  board  till 
the  time  for  starting  had  arrived.  The  cables 
were  cast  loose,  the  screw  revolved  slowly,  then 
stopped,  then  revolved  again,  and  the  vessel  be- 
gan grandly  to  move  forward,  the  passengers 
waving  their  adieus  as  they  clustered  by  the  side. 
Then  once  more  the  bagman  stared  me  full  in 
the  face,  looked  undecided,  walked  through  the 
throng  on  deck,  got  in  the  sailors’  way,  stared  in 
faee  after  face,  as  a dog  would  who  sought  his 
master,  and  then,  in  the  same  undecided  man- 
ner, returned  to  me,  and  stopped  by  my  side,  as 
if  about  to  speak ; but  directly  after  he  checked 
himself,  and  drew  out  another  cigar. 

“ How  very  soon  the  motion  of  the  vessel  be- 
gins to  affect  you!”  he  said,  with  a smile. 

“Affects  you,  you  mean,”  I replied. 

“Yes,  exactly.  Curious,  though,  ain't  it? 
Seems  as  if  Nature  never  meant  us  to  leave  the 
land  of  our  fathers — the  place  of  our  birth,  as 
the  song  says,  eli  ? Ever  been  Rcross  before  ?” 

“Yes,  twice,”  I said,  sharply;  and  then  I 
walked  away,  for  now,  closely  veiled,  I had  seen 
the  figure  of  my  lady  friend  emerging  from  the 
saloon  door ; and  upon  my  going  tip,  and  asking 
concerning  her  welfare,  she  made  no  demur 
about  taking  my  arm  and  walking  up  and  down 
the  deck. 

I must  confess  that  I thought  very  little  of  the 
scene  around,  though  I kept,  on  the  strength  of 
old  recollections,  pointing  out  the  various  famil- 
iar objects  we  were  passing ; for  I had  the  idea 
in  my  head  that  the  remark  my  companion  had 
made  was  not  the  truth  ; in  short,  I did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  would  be  any  husband  awaiting 
her  upon  the  quay  at  New  York,  and  that  after 
all  it  was  but  a bold  subterfuge  by  which  a single 
and  unprotected  w oman  wished  to  shroud  herself 
in  the  respect  paid  to  the  married  of  her  sex. 

That  she  was  respectable  was  undoubted ; but 
there  was  a timid,  shrinking  way  about  her,  so 
different  from  the  quiet,  calm  self-possession  of 
a married  lady ; and  I felt  assured  that  no  one 
whose  husband  aw'aited  her  upon  the  quay  at 
New  York  would  so  readily  lay  herself  open  to 
remark  by  accepting  my  arm  upon  so  short  an 
acquaintance. 

“Is — is  that  a — a friend  of  yours?”  suddenly 
asked  my  companion. 

“Friend  ? — friend  of  mine?”  I said,  in  a puz- 
zled way.  “No;  I have  no  friends  on  board — 
at  least,  only  one,  I hope,”  I added,  meaningly. 

“ I — I thank  you,”  was  the  hesitating  reply,  in 
the  most  gentle  of  tones.  “ Compelled  as  we  are 
to  rely  upon  the  society  of  so  few  during  a sea- 
voyage,  friendships  do  soon  spring  up.  ” 

“But  to  whom  were  you  alluding?”  I said. 

“ Oh,  it  is  nothing.  I — but  I am  very  weak 
and  foolish — I fancied  that  the  man,  the  "gentle- 
man you  were  speaking  to,  was  watching  us 
rather  particularly.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I dare  say.  I think,  though,  it  is 
his  habit.  He  looked  just  as  earnestly  at  me  a 
short  time  ago,  and  he  has  been  staring  at  every 
one  in  turn.  You  don’t  think  he  is  looking  after 
a runaway  young  lady,  do  you  ?”  I added,  laugh- 
ing. 

In  an  instant  my  arm  was  dropped,  and  though 
the  veil  was  down,  my  companion’s  eyes  seemed 
to  flash  fire  as  she  half  turned  round  toward  me. 

I never  professed  to  be’ very  penetrating,  but  I 
was  keen  enough  to  see  that  I had  touched  upon 
a chord  which  kept  bent  the  two  ends  of  a bow 
of  mystery.  I saw  too  that,  but  for  careful  man- 
agement, the  advance  I had  made  in  the  good 
graces  of  an  admirable  woman  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  an  instant. 

“Pray  excuse  my  impertinent  remark,"  I ex- 
claimed, eagerly.  “The  words  were  meaning- 
less, and  uttered  without  forethought.  ” 

My  companion,  apparently  reassured,  took  my 
arm  once  more,  and  uttered  a little  low  laugh. 

“Meaningless,  indeed;  but  for  a moment  I 
thought — ” 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence ; for  at  that 
moment  my  commercial  acquaintance  passed 
close  by  us,  gave  me  a familiar  nod  and  a smile, 
wafted  a cloud  of  smoke  into  the  lady's  face,  and 
walked  on. 

“Such  consummate  impertinence!”  I said. 
“You  w'ould  hardly  think  that  I had  never  seen 
that  man  before  to-day.” 

“ Acquaintanceships  do  spring  up  rather  rap- 
idly sometimes,  ” was  the  meaning  reply ; and  I 
glanced  down,  but  the  speaker’s  head  was  slight- 
ly averted,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  spoke 
in  husky  tones. 

For  the  next  three  davs  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers who  showed  on  deck  was  strictly  limit- 
ed, in  consequence  of  tfce  state  of  the  weather, 


and  really  the  offices  of  steward  and  stewardess 
could  have  been  no  sinecure.  For  my  part,  I 
can  only  own  to  being  qualmish  on  the  second 
day,  and  I paced  the  deck  hopefully  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  advent  of  my  lady  friend.  But  go  on 
deck  when  I would  I was  certain  to  encounter 
the  cool,  easy-assured  nod  of  the  bagman,  whose 
consumption  of  cigars  must  have  been  something 
enormous.  He  was  as  free  and  obtrusive  as  ever ; 
but  one  evening,  just  as  it  was  turning  dark,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  smoking  my  pipe  in  peace ; 
for  I saw  him  in  deep  conversation  with  a man  I 
had  hardly  noticed  before,  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  one  of  the  second-class  passengers. 

To  my  great  astonishment,  though,  after  I had 
gone  into  the  saloon,  the  bagman  came  strolling 
in,  followed,  a short  time  after,  by  the  man  to 
whom  he  had  been  speaking;  and  this  latter 
seated  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
in  an  abstracted  manner,  sat  thinking  for  a while, 
and  then  slowly  walked  past  me  and  out  of  the 
saloon  door,  softly  shaking  his  head. 

The  next  two  days  passed  pleasantly  enough ; 
for,  though  unwilling  to  come  on  deck,  the  lady 
passenger  was  nearly  recovered,  and  many  a 
pleasant  tete-a-tete  I enjoyed.  I found  her  most 
lady-like,  and  thoroughly  well  informed ; while, 
as  our  acquaintance  warmed,  if  I may  use  the 
term,  into  something  that  was  at  least  friend- 
ship, I was  delighted  to  find  that  mine  had  in- 
deed been  a true  surmise  ; for  she  confessed  to 
having  determined  to  travel  as  Mrs.  Seville,  there 
being  no  husband  to  meet  her  at  New  York,  only 
a brother. 

Perhaps  I did  plume  myself  upon  my  shrewd- 
ness; at  all  events,  that  night,  after  winning 
from  her  so  singular  an  avowal,  I was  consider- 
ably elated.  I listened  that  evening  to  the  re- 
marks of  a passenger  respecting  the  tedium  of 
the  trip  with  a sense  of  lofty  contempt;  for  I 
began  to  feel  that  I was  very  far  gone,  and  the 
Atlantic  seemed  to  me  the  brightest  of  seas, 
overborne  by  the  bluest  of  skies.  I was,  in  fact, 
in  such  a state  of  ecstasy  that  I went  on  deck 
to  look  up  at  the  stars  for  an  hour  before  seek- 
ing mv  berth ; for  Miss  Saville — Saville ! what 
an  old  and  aristocratic  name! — Miss  Saville  had 
retired,  or  how  glorious  it  would  have  been,  in 
that  clear,  diamond  - illumined  night,  to  have 
watched  the  sparkling  of  the  spray,  and — 

Was  I mistaken?  Had  she  not  parted  from 
me  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  to  retire  to  rest  ? 
and  now  this  veiled  figure  that  glided  by  me  in 
the  darkness,  was  not  this  she? 

Impossible!  I laughed  the  next  moment; 
for  I knew  that  my  mind  was  full  of  one  form, 
and  that  in  the  hasty  glimpse  I had  obtained  I 
had  invested  another  with  the  attributes  of  her  I 
loved. 

Yes;  her  I loved.  I was  ready  to  own  it 
now;  and  I leaned  thoughtfully  over  the  bul- 
wark, going  over  the  incidents  of  the  past  day  or 
so,  and  making  up  my  mind  as  to  my  future  pro- 
ceedings ; for  I had  not  lost  all  feeling  of  pru- 
dence. I wanted  to  know  something  of  the 
lady’s  antecedents  and  connections — matters  that 
I concluded  could  easily  be  arrived  at  in  conver- 
sation the  next  day. 

I was  standing  quite  in  the  shadow  beneath 
one  of  the  quarter-boats,  and  I had  just  turned, 
with  the  intention  of  descending,  when  some  one 
passed  me  whom  I recognized  to  be  the  second- 
class  passenger ; and  then  for  a few  moments  I 
heard  a low,  murmured  conversation  at  a short 
distance,  when  the  man  passed  me  again,  going 
forward. 

Five  minutes  after  I was  at  the  saloon  door, 
when  a hearty  clap  on  the  shoulder  made  me  turn, 
to  find  that  it  was  the  bagman,  who  laughed  soft- 
ly at  my  angry  face,  and  then  added  to  his  for- 
mer obtrusiveness  by  thrusting  his  hand  into  my 
side,  as  he  whispered  to  me, 

“ I say,  my  lad.  I’m  going  to  open  your  eyes 
for  you  to-morrow,  so  look  out.  There,  don’t  be 
uppish;  come  and  have  a cigar  up  in  the  bows 
— just  one  before  you  turn  in.” 

“I  am  much  obliged,”  I said;  “but  I am 
going  to  my  berth.” 

“Just  as  you  like,"  was  the  nonchalant  re- 
ply, and  he  turned  away. 

“Let  me  see,”  said  the  captain,  at  breakfast 
next  morning;  “where’s  my  friend  who  sits 
third  down  on  the  left — Mr.  Lister  ? Steward, 
go  and  see  if  Mr.  Lister  is  unwell  again — no, 
not  again,  because  he  seemed  to  be  an  old  sailor 
— see  if  he’s  in  his  cabin.  ” 

The  steward  returned  with  a reply  in  the  neg- 
ative ; when,  supposing  him  to  be  on  deck,  the 
breakfast  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  Mr.  Lis- 
ter, or,  as  I called  him,  the  bagman,  was  forgot- 
ten. 

The  day  passed  and  evening  had  arrived, 
when,  as  I was  sitting  in  sweet  intercourse  with 
Miss  Saville,  Rumor’s  busy  tongues  began  to  an- 
nounce that  Mr.  Lister  was  missing. 

I immediately  recalled  his  promise  to  open  my 
eyes  that  day,  and  also  that  he  had  invited  me 
to  go  forward  with  him  to  smoke  a cigar ; and, 

I knew  not  why,  a strange  feeling  of  interest 
made  me  leave  my  seat,  apologize  to  Miss  Sa- 
ville, who,  bowed  stiffly  and  went  below,  while  I 
walked  forward  to  a group,  to  find  the  subject  in 
full  discussion.  Two  of  the  watch  had  seen  him 
go  forward  with  a lighted  cigar  between  his  lips, 
and  perch  himself  close  to  the  bowsprit;  but 
they  could  not  recollect  seeing  him  come  back, 
though  one  man  had  some  faint  idea  of  some- 
thing black  coming  close  by  him,  but  he  was  not 
sure. 

More  excited  groups  formed,  and  I soon  found 
that  search  had  been  made  through  the  steamer, 
and  that  the  captain  was  in  great  trouble  re- 
specting the  missing  man  ; for  all  pointed  to  one 
fact — that  the  poor  fellow  had  chosen  a danger- 
ous position,  and  had,  without  giving  the  alarm, 
slipped  and  fallen  into  the  sea,  to  be  borne  un- 
der in  an  instant  by  the  huge  cut-water  of  the 
vessel. 

I shuddered;  for  I thought  that,  had  I ac- 


[ cepted  his  invitation,  I might  have  seen  him  fall, 
and.  if  powerless  to  stay  him,  still  have  given  the 
alarm,  perhaps  in  time  for  a boat  to  have  been 
launched. 

“ Can  any  gentleman  afford  any  information  ?” 
said  the  captain,  addressing  the  group  where  I 
stood. 

“I  can  only  add,”  I said,  “the  corroborative 
testimony  that  Mr.  Lister  invited  me  to  go  for- 
ward with  him,  but  I declined.” 

“You  did  not  go  forward  with  him  ?”  said  the 
captain. 

“ No,”  I replied  ; “and  I have  no  recollection 
of  seeing  him  come  back  into  the  saloon.  But 
stop,”  I said,  for  1 had  suddenly  encountered  a 
close,  searching  gaze  directed  at  me  ; “there  is 
a gentleman  here  who  was  talking  to  Mr.  Lister 
late  last  night.”  And  I pointed  to  the  second- 
class  passenger. 

“ How  do  you  know?”  he  said,  calmly,  re- 
gardless of  the  many  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

4 • Because  I stood  by  one  of  the  quarter-boats 
when  you  came  aft  to  speak  to  him,  and  I also 
saw  you  go  back.  ” 

“ Quite  right, ’’said  the  second-class  passenger. 

“Did  you  know  Mr.  Lister?”  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

Yes,  I knew  him,”  said  the  other,  calmly. 

“There  seems  to  be  some  mystery  here, ’’said 
the  captain.  “ Was  he  a friend  of  yours  ?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  almost  abrupt  reply;  and 
then,  after  a moment’s  silence,  the  second-class 
passenger  walked  quietly  up  to  the  captain,  took 
him  by  a button,  led  him  apart,  and  whispered  a 
few  words  in  his  ear. 

I saw  the  captain  give  a slight  start,  stare 
hard  at  the  man,  and  then  apparently  ask  a ques- 
tion, when,  whatever  was  the  answ'er,  he  seemed 
satisfied,  and  gave  orders  for  a farther  search ; 
which  was,  however,  futile. 

I was  not  alone  in  directing  curious  glances  at 
the  second-class  passenger ; but  he  was  a quiet, 
dry-looking,  close-shaven  man,  w ith  an  apparent 
power  of  shutting  himself  up  within  himself ; and 
he  paced  the  deck  to  and  fro,  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  in  a furtive,  thoughtful  way,  till  all 
searching  was  at  an  end,  and  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  that  our  luckless  fellow-passenger  had 
met  his  fate. 

I noticed  that  the  quiet  man’s  eyes  were  fixed 
on  me  as  I went  to  the  saloon ; and  on  going  to 
where  Miss  Saville  was  seated  a strange  feeling 
made  me  turn  my  head  for  an  instant,  to  see 
that  he  was  w’atching  me  from  the  door ; but  he 
disappeared  on  the  instant. 

Full  of  the  event,  I was  about  to  tell  all  I 
knew  to  my  companion;  but  with  a show  of 
real  horror  she  held  up  her  hands,  begging  me 
to  forbear. 

“ It  is  too  dreadful !”  she  exclaimed ; “ I can 
not  bear  it.  I know  all — I have  heard  all. 
Poor  man!  here  and  in  health  last  night,  and 
now — pray,  pray  say  no  more  about  it.” 

She  was  excessively  pale  and  agitated;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that" I summoned  the  steward 
to  bring  wine,  for  I was  afraid  the  poor  girl 
would  faint ; and  she  drank  a glass  with  avidity, 
shuddering  afterward,  while  the  cold  perspira- 
tion stood  in  beads  upon  her  forehead. 

I proposed  a walk  on  deck,  but  it  was  de- 
clined ; and,  to  my  great  sorrow,  the  shock  had 
such  an  effect  upon  her  that  she  was  confined 
to  the  cabin  to  the  end  of  our  rather  protracted 
voyage. 

But  the  morning  was  bright  as  we  came  in 
sight  of  land ; and  as  we  slowly  steamed  in  I 
found,  to  my  great  joy,  that  Miss  Saville  was 
once  more  visible,  though  I was  not  prepared 
for  the  constraint  with  which  my  advances  were 
met. 

I asked  myself  had  I neglected  any  thing; 
had  I fallen  off  in  warmth.  But  no;  lover 
could  not  have  been  more  attentive  or  assiduous 
as  to  her  welfare.  I felt  wounded ; but  I was 
determined  not  to  show  it,  and,  almost  in  oppo- 
sition to  her  wishes,  I saw  to  her  luggage,  and, 
brother  or  no  brother  waiting,  determined  to  see 
her  to  her  home. 

I was  ready  to  upbraid  her  with  coquetry; 
but  I refrained,  feeling  that  it  was  possible  she 
had  taken  my  attentions  as  being  merely  in- 
tended to  last  the  voyage ; and  at  last,  cold  and 
constrained,  we  stood  close  together,  for  in  an- 
other ten  minutes  we  should  be  debarking. 

Happening  to  gaze  round,  I suddenly  became 
aware  of  the  second-class  passenger  standing 
close  at  my  elbow,  and  I could  not  avoid  a start 
—one  which  made  Miss  Saville  turn  wondering- 
ly  to  me,  at  the  same  time  holding  her  veil 
closely  to  her  face,  for  the  breeze  was  rather 
brisk. 

“It  was  nothing,”  I said;  “but  pray,  Miss 
Saville,  allow  me  to  carry  that  bag;  it  seems 
heavy.”  And  1 pointed  to  the  little  black  trav- 
eling-bag she  carried  in  her  hand. 

“No,  no,  I thank  you,  no,”  she  said;  “in- 
deed, Sir,  I can  dispense  with  your  offers  of 
service.  ” 

“ As  you  please,  madam,”  I,  said,  sharply ; for 
there  was  a harshness  in  her  voice  that  jarred 
bitterly,  and  I felt  that  it  was  undeserved. 

“ Let  me  carry  it,  Frank  Smith,”  said  a grat- 
ing voice,  that  had  a saw-sharpening  sound  in 
its  cutting  tones.  And  in  a moment  the  bag 
was  wrested  from  Miss  Saville’s  hand  and  thrown 
heavily  upon  the  deck.  Then  followed  a sudden 
scuffle,  and  I saw  her  bounce  back  against  the 
bulwark,  and  the  same  grating  voice  exclaimed, 
“Stay  your  hand,  or,  by  God,  Sir,  I’ll  fire!” 

There  was  a swaying  about,  a sharp  struggle, 
and  I was  about  to  throw  myself  upon  the  sec- 
ond-class passenger — a ruffian  who  was  commit- 
ting an  outrageous  assault  upon  my  fellow-pas- 
senger— when  a strong  hand  dragged  me  back, 
just  as  there  arose  a sharp  “click-click,"  and', 
dizzy  with  surprise,  I saw  the  wretch  drag  a re- 
volver from  Miss  Saville’s  fettered  hand  as  she 
lay.  torn  and  disheveled  upon  the  deck. 

H HAdiiotlliiddtS  tofcpeak  before,  my  friend,  ” 
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said  the  second-class  passenger,  panting,  as  he 
rose  from  one  knee ; “ but,  for  your  information, 
Mr  Frank  Smith,  I hold  a warrant  for  your  ap- 
prehension. Bank  robbery,  gentlemen;  cool 
twenty  thousand  ; but  I’m  in  hopes  it  is  all  here." 
And  he  took  up  the  bag  that  lay  upon  the  deck. 

“Stand  up,  Sir,”  he  said  the  next  minute,  as 
he  assisted  his  prisoner  to  rise,  and  tore  off  the 
veil.  “ Very  clever,  very  well  done,  indeed,  this 
false  hair;  and  the  chignon  is  very  becoming, 
Sir.  I must  do  you  the  credit  of  saying  that 
you  took  me  in,  while  poor  Matthews  hadn’t  a 
suspicion,  but  was  rather  down  on  your  friend." 

“Take  me  out  of  this,”  said  a hoarse  voice. 
And  I would  have  turned  and  fled,  but  I felt 
myself  wedged  in  among  the  crowd;  for  it 
seemed  impossible  that  the  flushed  face,  veined 
and  knotted  with  disappointment  aud  rage,  could 
have  been  that  which  had  deluded  me  through 
the  voyage. 

“All  right,  Sir,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  an 
officer  from  the  shore.  But  there,  you  need  not 
mind  for  a few  minutes.  ” 

“ Take  me  below,  officer,”  was  the  husky,  im- 
ploring petition  next  uttered;  and  the  officer 
was  about  yielding,  when  a passenger  exclaimed, 

“But  are  you  sure  you  are  right,  officer?” 

“Right,  Sir?  Yes,  I’m  right  enough,  and  I 
hope  there’s  nothing  blacker  against  him,  for 
there  is  the  death  of  my  poor  mate  to  clear  up 
yet.  It  seems  strange  that  he  should  disappear 
the  very  night  that  our  friend  here  suspected 
that  he  was  found  out ; and  it  seems  stranger 
still  that  he  should  have  settled  down  so  quietly 
after,  and  never  show  at  all  when  the  officer  who 
suspected  him  was  gone,  for  he  did  not  know 
I was  on  board.” 

I glanced  once  more  at  the  deathly  pale  face 
as  the  detective  led  his  prisoner  below ; and  then, 
giddy  with  the  rush  of  thought  through  my  brain, 
I made  my  way  back  to  my  cabin  to  stay  till  the 
other  passengers  were  ashore,  when  I hastened 
to  an  hotel,  but  not,  as  I had  hoped,  unseen, 
for  I encountered  the  officer  just  returning  from 
placing  his  prisoner  in  security. 

He  took  me  by  the  button,  as  he  had  seized 
the  captain,  and  held  me  for  a few  moments. 

“ There,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it,  young 
man,”  he  said,  with  a dry  smile ; “ he’s  got  about 
as  womanish  a face  as  ever  I saw,  and  his  dis- 
guise was  as  clever  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  I 
was  hard  pushed,  but  I felt  pretty  sure,  and  at 
the  last  I got  one  look  that  settled  it.  There's 
a resemblance  between  you  that,  had  he  put  on 
a good  beard,  would  have  made  him  look  a deal 
like  you,  and  it  was  that  which  made  my  poor 
mate  have  his  suspicions  of  some  one  else ; but, 
any  how,  fourteen  years  will  make  him  rather 
different,  and  he  won’t  come  the  petticoats  again.  ” 

“Fourteen  years!”  I said. 

“Yes,  perhaps  more;  for  it’s  a bad  case — 
confidential  clerk.  ” 

We  parted,  and  I saw  no  more  of  the  police- 
officer.  From  the  report  of  the  trial,  though,  I 
learned  that  the  police  had  certain  information 
that  the  culprit  would  sail  from  Liverpool  in  the 
Helvellyn,  though  his  disguise  had  been  nearly 
clever  enough  to  throw  dust  in  the  keen  eyes 
of  every  one.  I was  only  twenty  then — a fact 
which  I plead  as  an  excuse  for  my  want  of  dis- 
cernment; and  no  doubt  I formed  in  the  cul- 
prit’s eyes  a capital  screen,  and  one  which  w’ould 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  his  sex  to  be  for 
an  instant  doubted. 

The  sergeant  was  right;  the  prisoner  was 
brought  back  to  the  scene  of  his  depredations, 
and  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude  was  his 
award.  As  to  the  work  of  that  dark  night — 
whether  Sergeant  Matthews,  otherwise  Mr.  Lis- 
ter, met  with  foul  play.  «»nd  vvas  sent  to  his  death 
by  a push  in  the  dr  A - the  mystery,  if  mystery 
there  was,  lay  a secret  etween  Frank  Smith, 
prisoner  at  the  'oar,  and  him  who  was  forever 
dumb. 


PREACHERS  AND  PREACHING. 

Much  as  we  have  to  say  concerning  “ sensation 
preaching”  nowadays,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no- 
thing ever  meets  the  eyes  or  greets  the  ears  of  a 
modern  audience  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the 
extravagant  performances  of  some  of  the  elder 
preachers.  Many  of  their  peculiarities  were  no 
doubt  mere  modes  of  expression  current  at  the 
time ; but  a good  deal  of  their  extravagance  also 
was  buffoonery  or  violence  of  manner.  What 
should  we  say,  for  example,  of  a preacher  now 
who  should  so  exhaust  himself  by  the  vehemence 
of  his  declamation  that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
stop  several  times  during  his  sermon  to  recruit 
himself  with  wine,  as  it  is  related  of  a canon  of 
Seville,  preacher  to  Charles  the  Fifth  ? We  read 
of  some  preachers  who  indulged  in  grimaces  and 
extravagance  of  deportment,  or  of  others  who 
went  just  as  far  the  other  way,  affecting  monot- 
ony and  measured  movement  in  alt  things,  and 
fixing  the  exact  passage  beforehand  when  they 
would  cough.  Peignot  professes  to  have  seen 
the  manuscripts  of  a preacher,  on  the  margin  of 
which  were  directions,  thus  : “Sit  down  ; stand 
up ; here  you  must  use  your  handkerchief ; here 
you  must  roar  en  < liable , ” etc. 

It  was  to  the  demonstrative  kind  that  Balzac 
referred  when  he  makes  an  old  doctor  advise  a 
young  man  concerning  preaching  as  follows : 

“ Shake  the  church  all  over,  look  at  the  cruci- 
fix in  a frenzied  manner,  say  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  you  will  preach  well.” 

The  strange  folly  and  buffoonery  both  of  man- 
ner and  matter  which  were  so  habitual  as  to  pass 
without  reproach,  may  be  illustrated  by  an  anec- 
dote or  two.  Here  is  one  related  by  Peignot, 
for  the  truth  of  which  he  does  not  vouch,  but 
which  is  by  no  means  too  strange  to  be  believed  : 

“ A monk,  preaching  on  the  Nativity,  remark- 
ed that  the  cock  was  the  first  to  announce  in  the 
morning  the  great  event,  by  singing,  ‘ Christ  is 
bom,  Christ  is  bom,’  ‘ Christus  natus  est,'  and  in 
repeating  the  Latin  woigfj  thp.  paqak  i|a|tated 


the  crowing  of  a cock ; * then,’  continued  he,  * the 
ox,  impatient  to  know  where  Christ  was  born, 
cried  out,  “Where,  where?”  “ Ubi,  ubif”’  and 
again  he  imitated  with  the  Latin  the  deep  low 
of  the  ox ; to  this  question  of  the  ox,  the  preach- 
er said  the  sheep  made  answer,  ‘ In  Bethlehem, 
in  Bethlehem ,-’  and  so  saying,  he  bleated  like  a 
sheep ; finally  the  ass  invited  all  to  repair  to  the 
place  by  braying  out,  ‘Let  us  go,  let  us  go,  let 
us  go,’  ‘ Bantus,  eamus,  eamus and  it  was  in 
the  braying  of  the  ass  that  the  preacher  surpassed 
himself." 

The  Father  Honors,  however,  a celebrated  Ca- 
puchin of  the  seventeenth  century,  cast  these 
performances  far  in  the  shade.  Once,  when  he 
was  preaching  on  the  vanit--  of  the  world,  he 
suddenly  produced  a skull,  .hich  he  held  up  to 
view.  “8peak!”  he  cr-  d;  “were  you  not, 
perhaps,  the  head  of  magistrate?  Silence 
gives  consent.”  Then,  clapping  upon  the  skull 
the  cap  of  a judge,  he  continued:  “Ah  ha! 
hast  thou  never  sold  justice  for  gold  ? hast  thou 
not  been  snoring  many  times  during  a hearing?” 
etc.,  etc.  “How  many  magistrates  have  sat  un- 
der the  fleur-de-lis  only  to  put  virtue  at  a disad- 
vantage ?”  Casting  aside  the  skull,  he  held  up 
another,  which  in  like  manner  he  addressed: 
“ Wast  thou  not,  perhaps,  the  skull  of  one  of 
those  beautiful  ladies  who  occupy  themselves 
only  with  catching  hearts,  after  the  manner  of 
bird-catching?”  Then,  arraying  it  in  a head- 
dress, he  continued:  “Ah  ha!  empty  head! 
Where  are  those  lovely  eyes,  which  cast  such 
fascinating  glances?  that  pretty  mouth,  which 
shaped  such  gracious  smiles,  that  made  so  many 
unhappy  ones  to  weep  in  hell  ? Where  are  those 
teeth,  which  chewed  upon  so  many  hearts,  only 
to  make  them  the  more  tender  for  the  devil’s 
eating?”  etc.,  etc.  “Thus  most  invectively  he 
pierceth  through  the  body  of  the  country,  city, 
court,”  bringing  forth  skull  after  skull,  and  ap- 
propriately decking  them  to  receive  his  reproofs. 
The  Father  Honore  is  said  to  have  been  a very 
popular  and  successful  preacher  in  spite  of  his 
harsh  voice.  Bourdaloue  said  of  him,  “He 
grates  on  the  ear,  but  he  rends  the  heart.” 

A still  more  astonishing  performance  is  related 
of  Brydaine,  a powerful  preacher  of  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century.  He  caused  himself  to  be 
led  into  the  church  by  his  valet  with  a cord  about 
his  neck,  like  a victim  endeavoring  to  win  the 
pity  of  God.  The  good  women  were  frightened 
lest  he  should  be  strangled.  Then,  mounting  the 
pulpit  and  beginning  his  discourse,  he  suddenly 
disappeared  ; while  the  people  were  fearing  that 
he  was  precipitated  into  the  abyss  he  caused  his 
voice  to  echo  forth  mournfully,  acting  the  part 
of  a condemned  soul  which  the  devils  were  load- 
ing with  their  chains. 

Sometimes  this  pulpit-acting  availed  itself  of 
additional  means  of  dramatic  effect.  In  a ser- 
mon upon  the  Last  Judgment  a preacher  was 
speaking  of  the  frightful  alarum  of  trumpets  which 
would  wake  up  the  dead  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
“Yes,” he  cried,  “you  will  hear  them,  sinners, 
when  you  least  think  of  it ; perhaps  to-morrow 
— why  do  I say  to-morrow  ? — perhaps  at  this  in- 
stant.” At  that  moment  the  horrible  clang  of  a 
dozen  trumpets,  which  the  preacher  had  secretly 
placed  in  the  nave,  rang  through  the  church. 

As  a specimen  of  eloquence  take  this  stirring 
passage  from  Father  Jacques  .Brydaine,  of  the 
last  century:  “On  what,  my  brothers,  do  you 
rest  your  confidence  that  your  last  day  is  yet  so 
far?  Is  it  on  your  youth?  Yes,  you  say;  I 
have  yet  only  twenty  or  thirty  years  behind  me. 
Ah!  you  are  misled  and  deceived.  It  is  not  you, 
but  Death,  who  has  twenty  or  thirty  years  be- 
hind him ; thirty  years  of  grace  which  God  has 
accorded  to  you,  which  you  owe  to  him,  and 
which  have  brought  you  just  so  much  nearer  to 
the  day  when  Death  must  claim  you.  Keep  the 
soul  ready,  therefore  ; eternity  marks  already  on 
your  brow  the  moment  when  it  shall  begin  for 
you.  Oh ! do  you  know  what  eternity  is  ? It 
is  a clock  whose  pendulnm  utters  evermore  only 
these  two  words  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb : forev- 
er, never ! never,  forever ! and  forever ! During 
these  frightful  vibrations  a lost  soul  cries  out, 
‘ What  time  is  it  ?’  and  another  wretched  brother 
answers,  ‘ Eternity.’  ” History  preserves  the  tra- 
dition of  the  terrific  effect  upon  the  congregation 
of  this  solemn  appeal,  delivered  with  the  preach- 
er’s resounding  Amice  and  his  impetuosity  of  man- 
ner. If  report  speaks  truly  of  the  stifled  cries  and 
deep  murmurs  which  arose  all  over  the  church 
when  he  preached  he  must  have  been  a mighty 
preacher.  He  used  common  and  popular  images 
to  illustrate  the  loftiest  ideas ; and  it  vvas  his 
habit  to  preach  in  the  early  evening,  just  at  the 
coming  on  of  night,  which  no  doubt  added  pow- 
er to  his  words.  The  passage  quoted  above 
doubtlessly  furnished  Longfellow  with  the  text 
for  “ The  Old  Clock  on  the  Staire.” 

Among  the  many  good  things  told  of  Swift, 
by-the-wray,  this  deserves  a place.  Preaching 
once  on  pride,  he  said : “ My  dear  hearers,  there 
are  four  kinds  of  pride — pride  of  birth,  pride  of 
fortune,  pride  of  beauty,  and  pride  of  intellect. 
I will  speak  to  yon  of  the  first  three  ; as  for  the 
fourth,  I shall  say  nothing  of  that,  there  being  no 
one  among  you  who  can  possibly  be  accused  of 
this  reprehensible  fault." 

A preacher  in  a church  where  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  place  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women 
on  the  other  had  the  hardihood  to  display  his 
wit  at  the  expense  of  the  fair  sex.  He  was  com- 
plaining of  a noise  which  disturbed  him,  when  a 
woman,  mindful  of  the  credit  of  her  sex,  spoke 
aloud  to  assure  him  that  the  interruption  did  not 
come  from  their  side.  “So  much  the  better, 
mv  dear,  so  much  the  better,”  said  the  preacher ; 
“it  will  end  the  sooner.” 

A preacher,  according  to  a story  in  Peignot, 
devoted  this  brusque  and  uncivil  passage  to  the 
nobility.  He  describes  a scene  before  the  gate 
of  heaven : “ A duchess  knocks  at  the  gate.  St. 
Peter  asks,  ‘Who  is  there?’  The  duchess  an- 
swers, * It  is  I,  madame  the  duchess.’  ‘ What !’ 


says  St.  Peter,  ‘madame  the  duchess  who  goes 
to  the  ball  ? Madame  the  duchess  who  goes  to 
the  opera  ? Madame  the  duchess  who  has  gal- 
lants ? Madame  the  duchess  who  paints  her  face  ? 
To  the  devil,  to  the  devil,  madame  the  duchess !’ 
and  he  shuts  the  gate  on  her  nose." 


EXTINCT  HOUSES. 

What  has  become  of  the  children  of  all  the 
extinct  royal  houses?  If  we  suppose — which 
is  not  very  unreasonable — two  children  to  every 
man,  we  get  a geometrical  progression  in  the 
number  of  their  descendants.  Taking  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  for  example,  which  got  sent 
about  their  private  business  in  the  year  987,  the 
last  two  sous  found  an  asylum  in  Germany. 
Each  of  these  may  have  been  the  father  of  thirty 
generations ; and  there  might  be  now,  had  not 
wars  and  famine  interposed,  upward  of  a thousand 
millions — as  any  one  may  calculate — of  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  last  Carlovingian  king.  In 
other  words,  under  peaceful  conditions,  it  would 
take  a single  pair  only  thirty-one  generations,  or 
less  than  a thousand  years,  to  people  the  whole 
world  as  it  is  now  peopled.  Of  course,  all  these 
calculations  are  upset  by  war,  famine,  pestilence, 
and  ignorance  of  hygiene.  Still,  with  all  deduc- 
tions, is  it  not  obvious  that  the  blood  of  any  given 
man  must,  after  many  generations,  be  flow  ing  in 
the  veins  of  millions  of  people  ? Another  way 
to  look  at  it  is  Southey’s.  He  said,  humorously, 
that  since  every  man  has  two  progenitors,  four 
grand-progenitors,  eight  atavi,  sixteen  abavi,  and 
so  forth,  he  himself  must  have  had,  in  the  reign 
of  King  John,  all  England  for  his  ancestors. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  from  Southey  to  King  John 
there"  were  twenty  generations,  which  give  a 
million  as  the  number  of  his  ancestors  at  the  time, 
or  about  a third  of  the  whole  population  of  King 
John’s  England.  It  is,  however,  quite  obvious 
that,  while  the  blood  of  the  two  Carlovingian 
princes  may  possibly  be  found  in  every  German 
soldier  now  before  Paris,  it  takes  an  immense 
number  of  ancestors,  even  correcting  for  kiuship, 
to  make  one  man,  after  twenty  generations  or  so. 
And  it  is  a consolatory  reflection  to  those  who 
unfortunately  have  forgotten  their  own  grand- 
fathers, that,  among  all  their  countless  ancestors, 
some,  at  least,  must  have  been  kings ; and  among 
their  countless  descendants  some,  at  least,  will  be 
known  to  the  world.  How  pleasant,  after  spend- 
ing a lifetime  in  searching  among  mute,  inglorious 
village  registers,  to  find  yourself  descended  from 
a brother  of  Shakspeare,  or  a cousin  of  Milton, 
or  one  of  the  many  children,  say,  of  Charles  II. ! 
And,  quoting  your  own  case,  how  it  would  fortify 
your  belief  in  the  hereditary  nature  of  genius ! 


Saw-dust  pills,  says  an  old  physician,  would  effectu- 
ally cure  many  of  the  diseases  with  which  mankind  is 
afflicted  if  every  patient  would  make  his  own  saw-dust 


An  Albany  damsel  asked  one  of  her  fellow-boarders, 
a stylish  dry-goods  clerk,  at  the  breakfast-table,  “ Why 
is  your  mustache  like  my  back  hair  7”  He  blushingly 
gave  it  up.  when  the  answer  caused  him  to  blush  still 
more : “Because  it’s  all  down  1” 


“ Mamma,  can  a door  speak  ?”  “ Certainly  not,  my 
dear.  ” “ Then  why  did  you  tell  Anne  this  morning  to 
answer  the  door  ?”  “ It  is  time  for  you  to  go  to  school, 
my  dear.” 


“ You  are  very  stupid,  Thomas,”  said  a country  teach- 
er to  a little  boy  eight  years  old.  “You  are  a little  donk- 
ey ; and  what  do  they  do  to  cure  them  of  stupidity  ?" 
“ They  feed  them  better,  and  kick  them  less,”  said  the 
arch  little  urchin. 


A Boston  teacher  asked  a new  boy  who  made  the 
glorious  universe,  but  the  boy  couldn’t  tell;  so  the 
teacher  got  a rawhide,  and  told  the  boy  if  he  didn’t 
tell  he  would  whip  him.  The  boy  looked  at  the  whip, 
and  sniveled  out : “ Please,  Sir,  I did,  but  I won’t  do 
it  again  1”  The  teacher  fainted. 


“ Phil,  my  jewel,”  said  Pat,  “ I’m  mighty  sorry  you 
can’t  dine  with  me  to-day.”  “ Arrah,  and  why  can’t  I 
dine  with  you  ?”  said  the  astonished  Phil.  “ Because, 
my  dear,”  returned  Pat,  “I  haven’t  asked  ye  as  yet.” 


An  Irish  soldier,  who  had  been  abroad,  being  asked 
if  he  met  with  piuch  hospitality  where  he  had  been, 
“ Oh  yes,”  replied  he,  “too  much ; I was  in  the  hos- 
pital almost  ail  the  time  I was  there.” 


The  teeth  of  a certain  talkative  lady  being  loose,  she 
asked  a gentleman  if  he  could  explain  the  cause  of  it 
He  replied  that  it  proceeded  from  the  violent  shocks 
she  gave  them  with  her  tongue. 


A Cool  Proceeding — Skating. 


“ A lass  I am  no  more,”  as  the  girl  said  when  she 
got  married. 


An  old  bachelor  says  that  giving  the  ballot  to  wo- 
men would  not  amount  to  any  thing  practically,  be- 
cause they  would  keep  denying  they  were  old  enough 
to  vote  until  they  got  to  be  too  old  to  take  any  inter- 
est in  politics. 

Pickpockets  only  gather  crowds  to  dispurse  them. 


Mr.  Green  sued  a lady  for  breach  of  promise.  Her 
friends  offered  to  settle  it  for  two  hundred  dollars. 
“What!”  cried  Green,  “two  hundred  dollars  for 
ruined  hopes,  a shattered  mind,  a blasted  life,  and  a 
bleeding  heart?  Two  hundred  dollars  for  all  this? 
Never!  never!  never!  Make  it  three  hundred,  and 
it’s  a bargain !” 

A gentleman  once  advertised  for  a valet  who  did  not 
mind  confinement,  and  who  had  lived  some  time  in  his 
last  place.  He  Avas  applied  to  by  a person  who  had 
borne  confinement  in  nis  last  place  for  several  years. 
His  last  place  was  in  Sing  Sing. 


A school-boy  going  out  of  the  play-ground  Avithout 
leave,  one  of  his  masters  called  after  him,  and  inquired 
where  he  was  going.  “ I am  going  to  buy  a haporth 
of  nails.”  “What  do  you  want  a ha’porth  of  nails 
for  ?”  “ For  a half-penny,”  replied  the  youngster. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  New  Proverbial  Philosophy. — Ask  no  woman 
her  age.  Never  joke  with  a policeman.  Do  not  play 
at  chess  with  a widow.  Never  contradict  a man  who 
stutters.  Be  civil  to  rich  uncles  and  aunts.  Your  old- 
est hat,  of  course,  for  an  evening  party.  Always  sit 
next  the  carver,  if  you  can,  at  dinner.  Keep  your  own 
secrets.  Tell  no  human  being  you  dye  your  whiskers. 
Wind  up  your  conduct,  like  your  watch,  once  every 
day,  minutely  examining  whether  you  are  fast  or  slow. 
Make  friends  with  the  steward  on  board  a steamer; 
there's  no  knowing  how  Boon  you  may  be  in  hie  power. 


A medical  student  says  he  has  never  been  able  to 
discover  the  bone  of  contention,  and  desires  to  know 
whether  it  is  not  situated  very  near  the  jaw-bone. 


“I  will  forfeit  my  head  if  you  are  not  Avrong,”  ex- 
claimed a vehement  United  States  Senator  to  President 
Lincoln  in  an  argument  “ I accept,”  replied  the  Presi- 
dent ; “ any  trifle  among  friends  has  a value.” 


An  Irish  car-driver  having  driven  a gentleman  a long 
stage  during  a storm  of  rain,  the  gentleman  said  to  him, 
“ Paddy,  are  you  not  very  wet  ?”  “ Arrah,  I don’t  care 
about  being  wet ; but,  plase  yer  honor,  I’m  very  diy.” 


To  Prevent  Hair  from  Falling  off— Go  to  the 
barber’s  and  have  it  cut 


A family  in  Edinburgh,  not  keeping  a footman,  en- 
gaged a Highlander  to  serve  them  during  a visit  from 
a man  of  fashion.  Dinner  having  waited  an  unreason- 
able time  one  day  for  the  guest,  Duncan  was  sent  into 
his  room  to  inform  him  that  it  was  on  the  table.  But 
he  not  coming,  Duncan  was  sent  again ; still  they  wait- 
ed, and  the  lady  at  last  said  to  the  man,  “ What  can 
the  gentleman  be  doing  ?”  “ Please  ye,  madam,”  said 
Duncan,  “the  gentleman  was  only  sharpening  his 
teeth.”  


A line  in  one  of  Moore’s  songs  reads  thus,  “Our 
couch  shall  be  roses  bespangled  with  dew.”  To  which 
a sensible  girl  replied,  “’Twould  giA’e  me  the  rheu- 
matic, and  so  it  would  you.” 


Somebody  Avbo  has  been  studying  Webster’s  new 
“ unabridged"  dictionary  expresses  a regret  that  the 
lexicographer’s  definition 
of  the  word  “boil”  had 


The  Napoleonic  Conundrum — Does  heavy  cannon- 
ading produce  a reign  ? 


not  met  the  eyes  of  the 
new-version  people  before 
they  translated  the  Book 
of  Job,  as  it  would  have 
been  so  beautiful  to  say, 
instead  of  boils,  “And  Sa- 
tan smote  Job  with  cir- 
cumscribed subcutaneous 
inflammations,  character- 
ized by  pointed  pustular 
tumors,  and  suppurating 
Avith  central  corea” 


A boy  being  praised  for 
shrewdness  in  replying,  a 
person  remarked  that 
when  children  were  sharp 
it  frequently  turned  out 
that  in  after-life  they  be- 
came dull  and  stupid,  and 
vice  versa.  “You  must 
have  been  a very  sensible 
child,  Sir,  I should  think,” 
rejoined  the  boy. 


A humorous  man  being 
subpoenaed  as  a witness 
on  a trial  for  an  assault, 
one  of  the  counsel,  who 
was  notorious  for  brow- 
beating witnesses,  asked 
him  what  distance  he  was 
from  the  parties  when  the 
assault  happened;  he  an- 
swered, “Just  four  feet 
five  inches  and  a half.”— 
“ How  come  you  to  be  so 
very  exact?”  said  the 
counsel.  “Because  I ex- 
pected some  fool  or  other 
Avould  ask  me,”  said  he, 
“and  so  I measured  it.” 


A Western  Cornelia  thus 
maternally  addresses  her 
eldest  jewel : “ My  daugh- 
ter, you  are  now  fifteen 
years  of  age,  engaged  to 
be  married,  and  without  a 
freckle  on  your  face.  I 
have  done  my  duty.” 


A raptured  Avriter  in- 
quires: “What  is  there 
under  heaven  more  human- 
izing, or,  if  we  may  use  the 
term,  more  angelizing, 
than  a fine  black  eye  m 
a lovely  woman?”  Two 
black  eyes,  is  the  ready 
answer.  
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LOVE  AND  TIME. 

Because  old  Time’s  a rover, 

Need  young  Love  change  his  home? 

Ah,  now  that  summer’s  over, 

Old  Time,  and  winter  come, 

Teach  young  Love  to  discover, 
Where’er  thou  roamest,  some 

New  ways  whereby  to  love  her, 

If  Love  with  thee  must  roam. 

Old  Time,  why  wilt  thou  never 
Let  young  Love  be?  Ah,  why! 

Because  thou  art  forever 
Unkindly  fleeting  by. 

Must  Love,  too,  share  thy  treasons, 
And  play  me  felse  like  thee? 

Change  thou  thy  suns  and  seasons, 
But  leave  my  love  to  me! 


A CHINESE  EXECUTION. 

In  several  respects  the  Chinese  are  an  anoma- 
lous people.  Individually  they  are  harmless  and 
inoffensive,  as  is  proved  by  Californian  and  Aus- 
tralian experience,  but  in  their  national  capacity 
they  are  prone  to  treat  foreigners  with  the  utmost 
hauteur  and  contempt.  In  their  social  relations 
they  appear  to  be  kind-hearted  and  good-natured, 
and  the  thoroughly  brutal,  hardened  ruffian  who 
beats  his  wife  and  starves  his  children  is  a rare 
phenomenon  in  China;  yet  the  penalties  inflicted 
by  law  are  frightfully  severe,  and,  on  compara- 
tively slight,  provocation,  human  blood  is  poured 
out  like  water.  In  truth,  although  the  Chinese, 
as  compared  with  Europeans,  are  stigmatized  as 
cowards,  their  timidity  can  scarcely  proceed  from 
an  excessive  love  of  self-preservation,  for  no- 
where else  in  the  world  is  the  indifference  to 
death  so  marked.  That  which  in  the  Western 
world  is  regarded  as  the  highest  type  of  self-sac- 
rifice, namely,  that  a man  should  give  up  his  life 
for  his  friend,  is  in  China  regarded  as  a mere 
matter  of  business.  A man  will  voluntarily  offer 
himself  as  a substitute  for  some  condemned  crim- 
inal, provided  a sum  of  money  is  handed  as  a rec- 
ompense to  his  relations. 

The  engraving  on  page  797,  which  is  copied 
from  a photograph  of  an  actual  occurrence,  rep- 
resents the  scene  before  a Chinese  execution.  We 
see  the  criminal,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his 
back,  and  his  tail  brought  forward  over  his  face, 
so  that  nothing  may  impede  the  stroke  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner’s sword.  In  this  picture  only  one  vic- 
tim is  visible,  but  it  frequently  Happens  in  China 
that  the  number  of  doomed  persons  may  be  reck- 
oned by  scores  and  hundreds,  while,  after  the 
capture  of  prisoners  at  some  of  the  imperial  vic- 
tories during  the  Tae-ping  rebellion,  thousands 
of  poor  creatures  were  thus  massacred  in  cold 
blood. 

A naval  officer  visiting  Canton  thus,  in  Good 
TFords,  describes  an  execution  which  he  chanced 
to  witness  near  that  city.  The  execution-ground 
consists  of  a lane  outside  the  city  walls,  and  about 
two  miles  from  the  factories.  It  is  inclosed  by 
the  backs  of  houses,  and  has  a door  at  each  end 
to  keep  the  mob  out.  While  taking  a sketch  of 
this  ground  from  the  top  of  a carpenter’s  shop, 
our  informant  heard  a great  noise  in  the  street 
below.  A party  of  Chinese  were  carrying  in 
people  for  execution.  The  prisoners,  who  had 
their  arms  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  their  tails 
twisted  in  a knot  at  the  top  of  their  heads,  were 
carried  in  baskets,  pitched  out  on  the  ground, 
and  then  arranged  in  four  rows  kneeling.  As 
soon  as  the  chief  mandarin  arrived  the  work  of 
death  began,  and  the  four  executioners,  whose 
assistants  changed  their  swords  at  every  fourth 
stroke,  cut  off  the  heads  of  sixty-eight  people  in 
four  minutes.  The  heads  are  thrown  into  a 
trough,  as  a warning  to  passers-by,  but  their 
friends  may,  if  they  please,  claim  the  bodies. 
The  clothes  are  handed  over  to  the  executioners 
as  a perquisite,  and  they  also  add  to  their  gains 
by  cramming  two  bodies  into  one  coffin,  being 
allowed  eighteen  pence  for  each  coffin  supplied. 
The  number  of  people  executed  yearly  at  Canton 
is  between  2000  and  3000,  sometimes  as  many 
as  150  are  executed  at  one  time. 


BAZAINE’S  ARMY  LEAVING  METZ. 

The  evacuation  of  Metz  by  the  French  under 
Marshal  Bazaine,  of  which  we  give  an  illustra- 
tion on  our  double  page,  is  described  by  a cor- 
respondent as  only  comparable  to  a scene  which 
he  witnessed  in  Abyssinia  in  April,  1803,  w-hen 
King  Theodoke’s  motley  host  poured  out  of 
Magdala,  and  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  coun- 
try, no  longer  an  organized  military  force,  but  a 
helpless  crowd  of  human  beings,  laden  with  the 
few  things  each  could  bear  on  his  shoulders  for 
his  personal  comfort.  Another  correspondent, 
writing  a few  days  after  the  event,  says-  “We 
are  not  yet  able  thoroughly  to  realize  the  almost 
incredible  scene  we  are  witnessing.  The  more  we 
think  of  it,  the  more  does  it  seem  like  an  impossi- 
ble dream.  Here  are  three  field-marshals,  fifty 
generals,  (!000  officers,  and  1 73,000  of  the  flower 
of  the  French  armv,  filing  out  unarmed  before 
less  than  200,000  German  soldiers,  and  giving 
themselves  up  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  terms 
originally  agreed  upon  were  that  they  should 
march  out  of  Metz  with  all  the  honors  of  war — 
bands  playing,  flags  flying,  and  bayonets  fixed  ; 
but  the  French  commanding  officers  represented 
that  this  was  not  a desirable  arrangement,  as 
they  could  not  trust  their  men  ; and  they  begged, 
in  their  own  interest,  that  the  men  might  be  dis- 
armed before  they  marched  out.  We  arrived 
as  the  leading  column,  of  carabineers  of  the 
Guard,  with  their  light  blue  tunics,  were  form- 
ing upon  the  camping-gronnd — a magnificent 
body  of  men,  who  used  generally  to  be  quartered 
at  Versailles — the  pipit  of.  tthe  French  army. 
They  looked  wan  and  Wggaird)  Set  Sot) -ashamed. 


Following  close  upon  them  came  the  cuirassiers 
of  the  Guard,  then  the  voltigeurs,  then  the  hus- 
sars, than  the  lancers,  then  the  horse  artillery, 
then  the  guides,  then  a mixed  mass  of  infantry. 
To  this  apparently  unending  stream  of  men  there 
w as  a very  small  proportion  of  officers.  In  order 
to  spare  them  as  much  as  possible,  the  French 
officers  were  not  required  to  do  more  than  see 
their  men  fairly  en  route,  and  then  turned  back 
to  Metz  to  make  their  submission  in  some  more 
private  way.  All  this  time  it  rained  and  driz- 
zled alternately,  and  the  poor,  half-starved  army 
had,  in  addition  to  their  other  miseries,  the  pros- 
pect of  a wet  night  in  the  open ; but  they  would 
have  food.  Riding  along  toward  Metz,  meeting 
this  melancholy  array  of  troops,  we  came  to  the 
spot  at  which  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  sur- 
rounded by  his  staff,  was  watching  them  file  past. 
He  was  on  horseback,  a little  in  advance  of  his 
staff,  smoking  a cigar,  and  talking  to  the  French 
officer  who  was  there  to  see  that  the  stipulations 
in  regard  to  the  surrender  were  properly  carried 
out.  With  them  was  General  Fransky,  to 
whom  from  time  to  time  a French  officer  rode 
up,  and  placed  in  his  hands  a slip  of  paper  which 
contained  the  numerical  strength  of  each  regi- 
ment as  it  passed.  There  were  three  horse  ar- 
tillery officers  riding  back  to  Metz,  and,  as  they 
passed  their  regiment,  now  and  then  a man  darted 
out  of  the  ranks  and  seized  them  by  the  hands. 
It  was  too  much  for  them.  Though  they  pulled 
their  caps  over  their  eyes  to  hide  the  tears  that 
gushed  from  them,  I could  see  that  two  of  them 
were  quite  unable  to  control  their  emotion.  The 
last  corps  that  finished  the  procession,  as  even- 
ing closed  in,  was  the  finest  of  all — the  grena- 
diers of  the.  Guard ; and  they,  as  they  passed  their 
officers,  in  several  instances  embraced  them,  kiss- 
ing them  on  both  cheeks.  This  was  the  only 
corps  which  seemed  really  to  feel  its  humiliating 
position.  On  each  side  of  the  road  the  German 
troops  stood  in  masses,  silently  watching  the  foes 
for  whom  they  can  not  but  feel  contempt ; but  not 
a sign  nor  a sound  which  could  be  construed  into 
any  expression  of  that  feeling  could  be  seen  or 
heard.” 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Balloons  bring  out  from  beleaguered  Paris  occa- 
sional letters,  which  are  eagerly  read,  and  regarded  as 
an  index  of  the  state  of  affaire  within  the  walls  of  the 
once  gay  capital  To  a great  extent,  however,  private 
letters  probably  indicate  only  individual  feeling  and 
knowledge ; the  real  condition  of  the  masses  can  scarce- 
ly be  revealed  by  them.  Some  of  these  epistles  are  full 
of  spirit  and  hope.  One  lady  writes : “We  bear  gayly 
all  our  troubles  and  all  our  privations.  Patriotism  has 
so  changed  every  body  that  the  Parisians  appear  a peo- 
ple of  brothers : noblemen  and  workmen  sleep  side  by 
side  on  the  ramparts,  and  use  their  best  endeavors  tc 
help  each  other.  Women  have  apparently  no  longer 
any  vanities ; toilets  no  more  form  the  question  of  our 
days.  We  have  made  a vow  to  wear  the  same  dress 
until  the  siege  is  over.”  She  goes  on  to  say  that  as 
there  is  nothing  like  necessity  for  bringing  out  natural 
resources,  the  Parisians— always  clever  cooks— are  in- 
venting several  new  dishes.  The  filet  of  horse  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  strengthening  and  succulent  j but 
the  flesh  of  the  ass  is  considered  still  better;  and  mice 
are  cooked  up  into  delicate  and  savory  dishes.  An- 
other writer  hopes  that  “ in  spite  of  William  and  his 
innumerable  and  disgraceful  escort,  the  city  of  Paris 
will  not  cease  to  dictate  to  the  whole  world  the  supreme 
laws  of  elegance  and  good  taste.”  An  indication  of 
this  natural  “good  taste”  is  noted  in  a perceptible 
change  in  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair.  At  least 
such  is  the  testimony  of  one  lady,  who  asserts  that, 
taking  advantage  of  the  flight  of  certain  personages 
who  had  gray,  thin,  or  red  hair,  and  who  inflicted  on 
fashion  their  indispensable  false  hair,  Parisian  ladies 
have  at  once  restored  to  liberty  their  own  locks,  so 
long  hid  under  the  despotic  artificial  chignon.  Brown 
plaits,  carefully  smoothed  down,  light  ringlets,  at  once 
graceful  and  natural,  have  alone  adorned  for  some  days 
the  delicate  and  pretty  heads  of  young  ladies,  who  are 
delighted  to  have  their  most  beautiful  adornment  re- 
stored to  them. 

Boston  has  received  a bad  blow  In  a disgusting  ex- 
pose of  its  bakeries — or  of  some  of  them— by  a New 
York  reporter.  If  the  “ facts”  disclosed  are  generally 
believed,  “ Boston  brown  bread”  will  lose  its  popu- 
larity unless  it  is  made  somewhere  besides  in  Boston. 
The  “ Hub”  might  retaliate,  if  it  can  not  deny  the 
statements  made.  New  York  is  not  spotless  in  its 
cleanliness. 

Art  receives  some  favors  in  war.  The  residence  and 
studio  of  Mile.  Rosa  Bonheur,  at  the  picturesque  town 
of  Fontainebleau,  south  of  Paris,  are  to  be  spared  and 
respected  by  the  Germans  in  accordance  with  a special 
order  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  Similar  orders 
have  been  given  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  favor  of 
the  abode  and  studio  of  the  artist  M.  Edouard  Frdre, 
at  Ecouen. 

Hypochondriacs  are  often  cured  by  some  very  sim- 
ple device.  Not  long  ago  a wealthy  citizen  of  New 
Orleans  became  possessed  with  the  notion  that  he  was 
as  brittle  as  glass,  and  w as  in  constant  danger  of 
breaking.  He  was  completely  cured  of  the  conceit 
by  two  medical  students,  who  followed  him  about 
from  place  to  place,  and  when  questioned  as  to  their 
motives,  stated  that  they  were  waiting  for  him  to 
“break  himself,”  so  that  they  might  have  a chance  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  for  dissection. 

A European  student  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities 
of  poisonous  snakes  has  discovered  that  “ all  poisons 
have  their  specific  antidotes  in  the  gall  of  the  animal 
or  reptile  in  winch  these  poisons  exist.”  The  bite  of 
any  poisonous  snake  or  reptile  can,  we  are  assured, 
be  cured  by  administering  a few  drops  of  a prepara- 
tion of  the  gall  of  the  cobra.  The  gall  of  the  most 
deadly  kind  of  snakes  may  be  used  in  cases  of  bites 
of  those  less  virulent  The  gall  is  to  be  mixed  with 
pure  spirits  of  wine,  or  the  best  high  wines. 

A singular  story  is  told  of  the  reappearance  of  a gold 
medal  which  was  made  about  three  years  ago,  and  was 
to  be  presented  to  Cyrus  W.  Field  upon  the  completion 
of  the  Atlantic  cable.  Congress  had  appropriated 
$5000  for  the  medal,  which  was  of  solid  gold,  elabo- 
rately carved  and  mounted,  and  inclosed  in  a pearl  case 
mounted  with  gold.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


received  the  medal  from  the  mint,  and  sent  it  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  by  his  confidential  secretary.  The 
medal  was  missed  shortly  after  this,  and,  upon  inquiry 
being  made,  Mr.  Johnson  stated  that  he  had  returned 
it  to  the  Treasury  Department.  Nothing  could  be  heard 
of  it  at  the  Department,  and  it  was  finally  believed  that 
the  medal  had  been  stolen.  Congress,  therefore,  made 
another  appropriation  of  $5000  for  a duplicate,  which 
was  made  and  presented  to  Mr.  Field  about  two  years 
ago.  It  now  turns  out  that  the  original  medal  was  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  Department  by  President  John- 
son after  he  had  viewed  it,  and  the  messenger  gave  it 
to  Assistant  Treasurer  Tuttle,  who  locked  it  up  in  his 
private  safe,  and  never  heard  the  charge  that  it  had 
been  stolen,  or  an  appropriation  made  for  a new  one. 
The  medal  remained  in  his  safe  until  a week  or  two 
ago,  when  Mr.  Tuttle  inquired  of  General  Spinner  why 
Mr.  Field  did  not  come  for  his  medal.  General  Spin- 
ner was  greatly  astonished,  of  course,  at  hearing  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  and  will  retain  the  medal  until  some 
disposition  of  it  be  made  by  Congress. 

Miss  Vinnie  Ream  writes  from  Rome  that  the  statue 
of  Lincoln,  upon  which  she  has  been  engaged  for  three 
years,  is  completed,  and  will  be  shipped  at  once  for 
Washington. 

“The  Pope  has  sold  his  horses.”  Such  is  the  an- 
nouncement ; and  from  some  inspired  correspondent, 
who  writes  from  the  Eternal  City,  we  gather  that  these 
same  horses  were  " grand”  ones,  that  they  were  also 
“ old,”  and,  moreover,  they  were  “black.”  We  judge 
also  that  they  were  fine  trotters,  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  occasionally  prancing  up  the  Esquiline  decked  with 
flowers,  feathers,  and  bells.  But  who  has  bought  them  7 
and  to  what  uses  will  they  now  be  put  7 

The  American  College,  erected  in  Constantinople  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Roberts,  of  this  city,  is  now  nearly 
completed.  It  stands  on  a splendid  site  on  the  Bos- 
phorus, close  by  the  ancient  castles  built  in  a.d.  1400  by 
Mahmoud  II.,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  and 
commands  a magnificent  panoramic  view.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts is  now  in  Constantinople.  When  the  college  is 
finished  several  of  the  higher  Mussulman  families  in- 
tend to  place  their  sons  there  to  be  educated. 

A new  water-proof  packing  paper  is  now  prepared 
by  coating  it  with  a resinous  liquid,  and  afterward 
painting  it  with  a solution  of  glue  and  soot,  to  pre- 
vent the  appearance  of  blotches.  After  it  iB  dry  the 
true  water-proof  coating  is  applied,  which  consists  of 
a solution  prepared  with  two  and  a half  ounces  of  pow- 
dered shellac  to  two  pints  of  water.  To  this,  while 
hot,  is  added  gradually  one-third  of  an  ounce  of  pul- 
verized borax;  at  the  same  time  mineral  coloring 
matter,  like  ochre  or  umber,  may  be  added.  When 
cold  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  operation  of  coating  is 
so  quickly  performed  that  two  persons  may  prepare 
three  thousand  square  feet  of  paper  per  day. 

Miss  Rye  is  an  English  lady  of  large  fortune,  who 
has  for  some  time  exercised  her  benevolent  feelings 
by  collecting  waifs  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  pro- 
viding them  with  good  homes  in  the  Western  conti- 
nent. Most  of  these  children  are  orphans;  all  are 
taken  from  wretchedness  and  sin  at  a tender  age,  while 
the  mind  is  susceptible  to  good  influences.  Over  three 
hundred  have  been  sent  across  the  ocean  by  Miss  Rye; 
many  find  homes  in  Canada,  many  others  in  the  Westr 
em  States. 

From  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  comes  a curious 
story  of  a stout-looking  man  who,  one  Sunday,  was 
endeavoring  to  make  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  get 
within  better  hearing  distanco  of  the  distinguished 
orator.  Mr.  Beecher  was  at  that  moment  giving  the 
words  of  his  text,  “ Who  art  thou  7”  in  a clear,  dis- 
tinct tone.  As  is  usual,  he  repeated  it  a second  time, 
“ Who  art  thou  7”  The  stout  man,  thinking  himself* in 
the  wrong,  perhaps,  by  pressing  forward,  and  believ- 
ing himself  to  be  personally  addressed,  startled  both 
preacher  and  people  by  sedately  replying,  “ I’m  a pig- 
merchant  from  Chicago,  Sir.  I hope  yon  ain’t  mad. 
There  ain’t  nary  chair,  or  else  I’d  ’a  sot  down.”  Ply- 
mouth Church  didn’t  recover  its  serenity  for  ten  min- 
utes. 

M.  Gambetta,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  members  of 
the  provisional  government,  is  young  in  years,  yet  his 
black  hair  is  already  tinged  with  gray.  When  a boy 
he  destroyed  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  to  make  his 
father  take  him  home  fsom  a boarding-school  that  he 
disliked.  He  has  therefore  a glass  eye.  His  voice  is 
natnrally  rich  and  sonorous,  but  neglected  colds  and  a 
youth  of  hardships  and  privations  have  much  impaired 
it.  His  chest  is  weak,  he  is  subject  to  bronchial  at- 
tacks, habitually  wears  a respirator,  and  public  speak- 
ing, especially  in  the  open  air,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
exert  the  voice  greatly,  always  distresses  and  weakens 
him. 

War  is  prolific  in  strange  devices.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Prussians  have  let  loose  a number  of  hawks 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  to  wage  war  upon  the  French 
pigeons  carrying  letters. 

Dio  Lewis  says  that  if  you  wish  to  live  to  the  age  of 
eighty-five  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  your  faculties, 
go  to  bed  at  nine  o’clock,  and  eat  twice  a day  a mod- 
erate quantity  of  plain  food.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  reason  why  Americans  are  such  dyspeptics  is  that 
they  eat  and  drink  so  much  and  so  fash 

Fleshy  people  are  constantly  inquiring  how  they  can 
reduce  their  weight,  and  lean  individuals  as  frequent- 
ly desire  to  know  how  they  may  become  plump.  Dio 
Lewis  says  to  the  former:  “Reduce  the  quantity  of 
your  food  one  quarter,  and  increase  the  proportion  of 
animal  food.  At  the  end  of  three  months  reduce  the 
quantity  another  quarter.  Rise  early,  sleep  little,  and 
walk  an  hour  before  breakfast.  Exercise  into  a pro- 
fuse perspiration  at  least  once  a day.”  His  advica  to 
the  lean  is : “ Eat  freely  of  oat-meal  and  Graham 
mush,  cracked  wheat,  and  stewed  fruit.  Retire  at 
nine  o’clock,  or,  if  you  are  in  a hurry  to  become  young 
and  plump,  go  to  bed  at  eight  o’clock,  and  rise  when 
you  get  ready.  Cultivate  jovial  fellows,  and  do  your 
share  of  the  laughing.”  Fat  people  will  perceive  that 
they  are  not  expected  to  be  in  a happy  frame  of  mind, 
and  by  no  means  to  indulge  in  much  laughter. 

In  a preface  which  Disraeli  has  written  to  a collect- 
ed edition  of  hie  works,  now  being  published  in  Lon- 
don, he  says,  speaking  of  “ Lothair “ It  has  been  more 
extensively  read  both  by  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  of  the  United  States  than  any  work  which 
has  appeared  for  the  last  half  century.”  The  Court 
Journal  remarks  that  this  statement  is  erroneous ; that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin”  was  read  far  more  extensively. 
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BRED  IN  THE  BONE. 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  A Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “ Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,”  etc.  etc. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

A PROJECTED  PARTNERSHIP. 

Though  by  no  means  in  either  the  mental  or 
physical  condition  in  which  a lady  should  be  who 
is  called  upon  to  play  the  part  of  hostess,  Harry 
was  not  displeased  that  Solomon  had  not  return- 
ed alone.  The  presence  of  this  stranger,  whom 
she  greeted  mechanically,  and  almost  without  a 
glance  at  his  features,  was  welcome  to  her,  be- 
cause it  was  likely  to  distract  from  herself  her 
husband’s  regards.  What  she  would  like  to  have 
done  would  have  been  to  shut  herself  up  alone  in 
her  chamber,  to  weep  and  pray.  As  it  was,  she 
had  to  be  cheerful,  to  affect  an  interest  in  her 
husband’s  late  expedition,  and  pleasure  at  his 
unexpected  return.  Mrs.  Basil  was  here  invalu- 
able ; you  would  never  have  imagined  that  it  was 
the  same  woman — so  stricken  and  full  of  anguish 
but  a few  minutes  before,  and  now  so  self-pos- 
sessed and  cheerful.  But  she  had  been  used  to 
playing  parts  throughout  her  life,  and  acting  was 
easy  to  her.  She  dreaded  silence,  lest  with  it 
should  come  observation  and  remark  upon  the 
agitation  and  distress  only  too  visible  in  Harry’s 
countenance ; and  yet  it  was  difficult,  even  for 
her,  to  keep  up  the  ball  of  small-talk,  for  Solo- 
mon was  always  slow  and  scant  of  speech,  and 
the  new-comer  rarely  opened  his  mouth,  and 
then  only  to  utter  a monosyllable.  His  manner, 
too,  was  embarrassing ; he  turned  his  white  and 
stony  face  from  one  woman  to  the  other,  like  an 
automaton,  but  with  a weird  and  searching  gaze. 

They  had  never  so  much  as  heard  his  name 
before,  for  Richard  had  been  cautious  never  to 
mention  Balfour  in  his  letters,  since  they  were, 
of  course,  perused  by  the  authorities,  and  friend- 
ships were  not  encouraged  at  Lingmoor ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  evident  that  these  ladies 
had  an  interest  for  the  visitor.  Presently,  while 
they  were  yet  all  below  stairs,  arrived  Charles 
and  Agnes,  which  effected,  indeed,  diversion 
enough,  but  also  a great  disturbance  and  altera- 
tion for  the  worse  in  Mr.  Coe’s  temper.  No 
sooner,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  had  his  back  been 
turned,  then,  than  the  intimacy  between  this  girl 
and  his  son,  which  he  had  strictly  forbidden,  had 
been  recommenced,  and  with  the  connivance  and 
encouragement  of  his  wife  too,  or  else  how  should 
the  lad  dare  thus  to  bring  her  home?  For  the 
first  time  Solomon  was  openly  rude  to  Agnes; 
and  the  latter,  being  a girl  of  spirit,  resented  it 
by  quietly  rising  to  depart.  Charley,  rash  and 
impetuous,  rose  to  accompany  her.  Solomon 
stormed  displeasure ; and  it  seemed  that  the 
presence  of  the  visitor  would  have  been  wholly 
inadequate  to  prevent  a family  scene,  when  Ag- 
nes herself  interposed  with  dignity.  “No, 
Charles ; I would  rather  go  alone.  If  your  fa- 
ther objects  to  my  presence  here,  it  shall  not  be 
intruded ; and  if  he  considers  your  company  a con- 
descension, I can  not  accept  it  upon  such  terms.” 

Charles  would  have  taken  her  arm,  in  defiance 
of  all  consequences,  and  led  her  off  under  Solo- 
mon’s nose ; but  this  opposition  on  her  part  of- 
fended him.  He  was  almost  as  angry  with  her 
for  thwarting  him  as  he  was  with  his  father.  It 
was  a triangular  duel,  the  combatants  in  which 
were  narrowly  watched  by  the  disregarded  stran- 
ger. When  Agnes  got  her  way  and  departed, 
“ That’s  a girl  of  character,”  observed  he,  with  a 
cynical  smile. 

“She  is  a girl  without  a penny, ” answered 
Solomon,  gloomily,  with  a scowl  at  his  son, 

‘ ‘ upon  whom  this  young  fool  wishes  to  throw 
himself  away.” 

“What!  so  early?”  observed  Mr.  Balfour, 
good-humoredly  addressing  Charles.  “ When  I 
w-as  your  age,  I thought  of  enjoying  life,  and  not 
of  marriage.  I don’t  wonder,  however,  that  any 
girl  should  strive  to  enslave  so  handsome  a young 
fellow  as  your  son,  Sir.  It  is  quite  natural,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  blame  her,  and  far  less  him.  ” 

Ashamed,  perhaps,  of  having  exhibited  such 
violence  of  temper  before  his  guest,  Solomon  was 
very  willing  to  be  mollified,  and  grimly  smiled 
approval  of  these  sentiments ; Charles,  too, 
though  fully  resolved  to  set  himself  right  with 
Agnes  on  the  morrow',  was  not  displeased  with 
the  visitor’s  remark ; but  the  two  women  justly 
resented  it  as  an  impertinent  freedom.  If 
Charles’s  thoughts  had  not  been  so  preoccupied 
with  his  own  wrongs — the  deprivation  of  his  Ag- 
nes’s society,  which  he  had  promised  himself  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  snub  which  he  con- 
ceived she  had  administered  to  him — he  would 
have  noticed  too,  for  he  was  by  no  means  want- 
ing in  observation,  that  the  new-comer’s  manner 
to  his  hostess  and  Mrs.  Basil  was  not  what  it 
should  have  been.  It  was  not  absolutely  rude, 
but  it  w as  studiously  careless  of  their  presence. 
He  no  longer  stared  at  them  as  at  first,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  seemed  to  ignore  the  fact  of  their 
existence — never  addressed  them ; and  if  either 
spoke  to  him,  replied  as  briefly  as  possible,  and 
then  turned  at  once  to  Solomon  or  his  son.  Mrs. 
Basil  concluded  that  he  was  a vulgar  fellow, 
who,  having  penetration  enough  to  discover  that 
the  males  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  establish- 
ment, did  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  concili- 
ate the  less  important  members  of  it ; but  Har- 
ry, always  timid  and  suspicious,  was  alarmed  at 
him  ; his  air  had,  in  her  eyes,  something  hostile 
in  it  as  well  as  contemptuous.  She  could  not  un- 
derstand, and  therefore  mistrusted,  the  influence 
he  had  evidently  obtained  over  her  husband,  and 
which  already  had  superseded  that  of  Mrs.  Basil. 

That  Solomon  should  no  longer  take  pains  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  the  latter,  now  that 
he  had  obtained  from  her  his  object,  was,  to  any 
one  who  knew  his  character,  explicable  enough ; 
but  why  sbppld.  (this  .^rtanger  have  taken  her 
place’ as1  Ate  bbudJelWr  and  friend  ? The  idea  of 
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some  personal  advantage  was,  of  course,  at  the 
bottom  of  it ; but  it  was  clear,  not  only  to  sage 
Mrs.  Basil,  but  even  to  Harry — since  even  a mod- 
erately skillful  looker-on  sees  more  of  the  game 
than  the  best  player — that  in  any  contest  of  wits 
Solomon  would  have  small  chance  with  his  new 
friend.  The  opinion  of  Mrs.  Basil  was,  that 
some  new  speculation,  in  some  manner  connect- 
ed with  the  Crompton  sale,  had  been  entered  into 
bv  the  two  men,  and  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  in 
the  end  secure  the  oyster,  while  Mr.  Coe  was  left 
with  the  shell.  But  Harry  had  darker  forebod- 
ings still ; she  was  instinctively  confident  that 
there  was  enmity  at  work  in  the  new-comer,  as 
well  as  the  readiness  common  to  all  speculators 
to  overreach  a friend.  There  was  a look  in  his 
pallid  face,  when  it  glanced,  as  he  thought  un- 
heeded, on  either  Charles  or  Solomon,  which,  to 
her  mind,  boded  ill.  If  it  did  so,  it  was  certain- 
ly unsuspected  by  those  on  whom  it  fell.  Mr. 
Coe  had  apparently  never  found  a companion  so 
agreeable  to  him;  and,  curiously  enough,  this 
idea  seemed  to  be  shared  by  Charles.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  Mr.  Balfour  had  been 
abroad  in  Western  America  for  many  years,  and 
had  there  retrieved  a fortune  which,  originally 
inherited,  had  been  speedily  dissipated  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  town.  His  long  absence  from 
such  scenes  had  by  no  means  dulled  his  taste  for 
them,  and  his  conversation  ran  on  little  else.  He 
had  a light  rattling  way  with  him — that,  to  Har- 
ry’s view,  resembled  youthful  spirit  no  more  than 
galvanism  in  a corpse  resembles  life,  and  which 
was  certainly  not  in  harmony  with  his  age  and 
appearance — and  very  graphic  powers  of  descrip- 
tion; he  expressed  himself  curious  about  the 
changes  in  public  amusements  since  he  left  town, 
near  twenty  years  ago,  and  seriously  placed  him- 
self under  Charles’s  guidance  on  the  expeditions 
of  pleasure  for  which  the  latter  was  always  ready. 
To  this,  strangely  enough,  Solomon  made  no  ob- 
jection, notwithstanding  that  his  own  purse- 
strings had  to  be  drawn  pretty  wide  to  supply 
these  extravagances.  His  new  friend  had  only 
to  suggest  that  he  should  give  the  lad  a five- 
pound  note  to  enjoy  himself  with,  and  the  thing 
was  done  at  once. 

As  for  himself,  Mr.  Balfour  seemed  to  be  made 
of  money,  so  freely  did  he  spend  it ; and  if  he 
did  not  offer  the  use  of  his  purse  to  his  young 
companion,  it  was  only,  as  he  told  him,  because 
he  feared  to  offend  his  pride.  “Besides,”  said 
he,  when  they  w ere  alone  together  on  one  of  these 
expeditions  of  amusement,  from  which  Solomon, 
whose  notions  of  enjoyment  were  mainly  confined 
to  money-making,  always  excused  himself  upon 
pretense  of  having  business  to  do,  “it  is  only 
right  your  father  should  be  made  to  fork  out ; he 
is  as  rich  as  Croesus.  It  is  quite  unreasonable 
that  he  should  stint  you  in  enjoyment  when,  one 
day  or  another,  you  will  have  all  the  pleasures  of 
life  to  pick  and  choose  from.” 

It  would  have  tested  Solomon’s  new-born 
friendship  severely  if  he  could  have  heard  Mr. 
Balfour  dilate  upon  this  topic,  which  he  did  with 
such  earnestness  and  fervor  that  the  lad  was  soon 
convinced  of  those  great  expectations  which  the 
cautious  reticence  of  his  parents  had  so  long  con- 
cealed from  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Charley’s 
companion  deduced  an  argument  from  this  fair 
prospect  which  w as  not  so  unwelcome  to  the  lad ; 
he  maintained  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
Would  be  madness  to  risk  his  father’s  displeasure 
by  uniting  himself  irretrievably  to  Agnes,  or  to 
any  other  young  woman.  “My  good  offices  will 
be  always  at  your  disposal,  my  lad,”  urged  he, 
gravely,  “and  I don’t  den}'  that,  at  present,  I 
have  considerable  influence  with  Mr.  Coe;  but  it 
would  not  be  proof  against  so  flagrant  an  act  of 
disobedience  as  that  which  yon  contemplate.  The 
great  bulk  of  his  property  is  at  his  own  disposal ; 
and  his  nature,  if  I may  speak  plainly  to  you  in 
so  important  a matter,  is  obstinate  and  implaca- 
ble. At  all  events,  there  is  no  hurry,  since  you 
and  this  charming  young  lady  are  but  boy  and 
girl  at  present.  Life  is  uncertain,  and  you  may 
be  your  own  master  any  day ; wait  till  you  are 
so,  or  wait  for  a little,  at  all  events,  to  see  what 
may  turn  up ; and  in  the  mean  time,  lad,  enjoy 
yourself.”  The  last  part  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  advice, 
at  all  events,  was  palatable  enough,  and  that 
much  of  it  Charles  accepted  ; in  doing  which,  as 
was  anticipated,  the  whole  intention  of  his  Men- 
tor became  fulfilled.  Plunged  in  dissipation,  the 
young  man  thought  less  and  less  of  his  love ; gave 
himself  little  trouble,  though  he  still  avowed  his 
unalterable  attachment,  to  set  himself  right  with 
her ; grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  his 
own  home,  at  the  same  time  that  that  of  Agnes 
became  less  and  less  attractive  ; and,  in  short,  he 
drifted  away  daily  farther  and  farther  from  the 
safe  moorings  of  love  and  duty. 

Harry  perceived  all  this  with  a dread  so  deep 
that  it  even  drove  her  to  invoke  her  husband's  aid 
against  this  man,  who,  inexplicable  as  his  hostility 
might  be,  was  bent,  she  firmly  believed,  upon  the 
ruin  of  her  darling  boy.  With  Solomon,  as  she 
well  knew,  the  fact  of  his  son’s  dissipation  was 
not  likely  to  move  him  to  interfere ; he  saw  that 
the  companionship  of  Balfour  was  gradually  pro- 
ducing an  estrangement  between  Charles  and  the 
portionless  artist’s  daughter,  and  so  far  he  cord- 
ially approved  of  it,  nor  cared  to  question  by 
what  means  this  new  friend  made  himself  agree- 
able. She  had  no  argument  available  except 
that  of  expense,  and,  to  her  astonishment  and 
dismay,  this  failed  to  affect  her  prudent  spouse. 

“Just  let  things  be  a while,”  was  Solomon’s 
reply,  “and  mind  your  own  business.  It  is  quite 
ti  ne  the  lad’s  throwing  my  money  in  the  gutter  at 
a fine  rate ; but  in  the  end  I shall  get  it  all  back 
again,  and  more  with  it.  This  Balfour  takes  me 
for  a foolish  doting  father,  but  he  shall  pay  for  all 
himself  before  I’ve  done  with  him.  I throw  a 
sprat '•ftTcafch  a whale ; and  neither  you  nor  any 
other  fool  shall  interfere  with  my  fishing.’-’ 

Harry  dared  not  say  nr  ore;  her  husband  had 
been  in  the  worst  of  Imir.or?  ever  since  he  had 
returned  from  Cromptod j SjW  h®S  all! the  more 


brutal  and  tyrannical  to  her  that  he  had  to  be 
civil  and  conciliatory  to  his  new  friend,  and  invol- 
untarily indulgent,  upon  his  account,  to  Charles. 
The  unhappy  mother  was  powerless  to  check  the 
evil  the  growth  of  which  was  so  patent  to  her 
loving  instinct,  and  there  was  none  to  whom  she 
could  look  for  help.  Mrs.  Basil  had  no  longer 
any  influence  with  Solomon,  and,  besides,  she  was 
seriously  ill,  and  had  uow  been  confined  to  her 
own  room  for  weeks.  In  her  extremity,  Harry 
had  even  resolved  to  make  a personal  appeal  to 
this  man  Balfour ; to  ask  him  in  what  her  hus- 
band had  injured  him,  to  adjure  him  to  forgive 
the  wrong,  or  at  least  not  to  visit  it  upon  her 
Charley’s  innocent  head.  But  she  shrank  with 
an  inexplicable  terror  from  putting  this  design 
into  effect ; she  felt  she  should  humiliate  herself 
to  no  purpose ; he  would  deny,  in  his  cold,  cyn- 
ical way,  that  he  entertained  any  thing  but  friend- 
ship for  her  astute  husband  and  affection  for  her 
bright  and  impulsive  son.  Besides,  to  say  truth, 
she  was  afraid  to  speak  with  the  man ; and  she 
had  a suspicion  that  this  weird  and  shadowy  fear 
was , in  some  degree  shared  by  Mrs.  Basil ; at 
times  she  even  imagined  that  it  was  not  so  much 
indisposition  as  a desire  to  aroid  his  presence 
that  caused  the  landlady  to  absent  herself  from 
the  family  circle. 

Mr.  Coe,  at  all  events,  entertained  no  such 
prejudice  against  his  guest ; day  by  day  he  grew 
more  communicative  with  him,  and  more  so- 
licitous to  hear  his  opinions,  with  which  he  sel- 
dom failed  to  agree.  The  two  men  were  in  re- 
ality, as  it  was  easy  to  see,  as  opposite  in  charac- 
ter as  the  poles.  Mr.  Balfour  was,  and  apparent- 
ly always  had  been,  a man  of  pleasure ; but  he 
had  seen  men  and  cities,  and  his  remarks  were 
shrewd,  and  selfish,  and  worldly-wise  enough. 
It  was  rarely  that  his  talk  ever  strayed  to  mat- 
ters of  business,  so  that  Solomon  was  perforce  a 
listener ; but  that  unambitious  part  he  played  to 
admiration. 

Upon  one  occasion,  however,  their  after-din- 
ner converse  happened  to  turn  upon  partner- 
ships; Solomon  urged  their  great  convenience, 
how  one  man  brought  money  and  the  other 
brains,  and  how  pleasant  it  must  be  for  the  former 
to  live  at  ease  while  the  latter  gathered  honey  for 
him,  both  for  present  use  and  for  the  wintry 
store.  He  rose  with  the  familiar  subject  to  quite 
a flight  of  poetry. 

Mr.  Balfour,  with  half-shut  eyes  and  a mock- 
ing smile,  dilated  upon  the  sentiment  involved  in 
such  communities  of  enterprise,  the  sympathy 
engendered  by  them,  and  the  happy  social  effects 
that  were  produced  by  them.  His  host  either 
did  not,  or  would  not,  perceive  that  these  re- 
marks were  ironical,  and  pursued  the  subject  to 
its  details,  proportions  of  profits,  balance-sheets, 
etc.,  until  Charles  rose  with  a yawn,  and  left  his 
two  elders  together. 

“Well,  Balfour,”  said  Solomon,  frankly,  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone,  “ this  talk  reminds  me 
of  the  matter  that  first  introduced  us  to  one  an- 
other— your  purchase  of  that  outlying  bit  of  the 
Crompton  property,  Wheal  Danes.  ” 

“Ay,”  replied  the  other,  carelessly  lighting 
another  cigar.  It  was  quite  wonderful  to  see 
how  many  cigars  Mr.  Balfour  got  through  daily  ; 
you  might  have  almost  thought  that  he  had  been 
denied  tobacco  for  years  by  his  physician,  and  had 
only  just  been  permitted  to  resume  the  habit. 

“ Yes ; you  disappointed  me  there  immensely, 
I must  confess.  I went  down  to  the  sale  on 
purpose  to  secure  it.” 

“Ho  you  told  me,  or,  at  least,  so  I guessed 
from  your  manner;  and  yet  I don’t  know  why 
you  should  have  been  so  sweet  upon  it.  It’s  only 
a bare  bit  of  ground  with  a round  hole  in  it, 
close  by  the  sea.” 

“That’s  all,”  said  Solomon,  puffing  at  his 
clay  pipe.  “What  on  earth  could  have  made 
you  buy  it  ?” 

“ Well,  I told  you  once.  I lost  my  yacht  off 
Turlock,  when  coming  to  England  last  autumn, 
and  very  nearly  my  life  with  it.  When  one 
escapes  with  a whole  skin  from  such  a storm  as 
wrecked  me  there,  the  first  piece  of  dry  land  one 
comes  to  seems  very  attractive.  I happened  to 
be  cast  ashore  beneath  that  very  spot,  and  so  I 
took  a fancy  to  it.  If  I had  been  a good  Papist 
I should  have  built  a chapel  there  to  my  patron 
saint  in  gratitude  for  my  preservation  ; as  it 
was,  I resolved  to  erect  a villa  for  myself  there. 
It  will  have  an  excellent  view,  and  the  situation 
is  healthy.  If  you  seek  for  any  other  reason  for 
the  purchase,  I have  none  to  give  you  ; it  was  a 
whim,  if  you  like,  but  then  I can  afford  to  in- 
dulge my  whims.” 

“This  one  cost  you  a good  deal,  however; 
you  gave  five  hundred  pounds  for  it,  did  you  not?” 

Balfour  nodded  assent. 

“A  great  sum  for  a few  barren  acres,” said 
Solomon,  thoughtfully. 

“Yes;  and  so  the  trustees  of  the  estate 
thought,  Mr.  Coe.  They  closed  with  my  offer 
sharp  enough,  and  withdrew  the  lot  from  public 
competition  ; else,  perhaps,  I should  have  got  it 
cheaper.” 

“ Not  if  I had  been  bidding  against  you,”  ob- 
served the  host,  significantly. 

“You  don’t  sav  so!  You  were  never  ship- 
wrecked thereabouts,  were  you  ? Oh,  I remem- 
ber : you  were  brought  up  in  the  neighborhood. 
You  had  some  tender  recollection  of  the  spot, 
perhaps,  with  relation  to  madame  up  stairs. 
What  creatures  of  sentiment  you  men  of  busi- 
ness sometimes  are — dear  me!” 

“I  did  live  near  the  spot,”  said  Solomon, 
slowly,  “though  I should  deceive  yon  if  I pre- 
tended that  that  had  any  thing  to  do  with  my 
wish  to  possess  it.” 

“You  would  not  deceive  me,  my  good  friend,” 
answered  Balfour,  coolly;  “but,  as  you  were 
about  to  sav,  it  would  not  be  frank.  Let  us  be 
frank  and  open,  above  all  things.” 

“I  wish  to  be  so,  I assure  you,”  was  Solo- 
mon’s meek  reply.  “When  I offered  you  a 
hundred  pounds  for  your  bargain,  I think  I show- 


ed you  that  deception  was  no  part  of  my  nature. 
In  all  matters  of  business  I always  go  straight  to 
the  point  at  once.” 

“ As  in  the  present  instance,  for  example,”  re- 
marked the  guest,  with  an  imperturbable  smile. 

“I  am  coming  to  the  point,  Mr.  Balfour — 
once  for  all.  I will  give  you  a thousand  pounds 
down  for  that  Crompton  lot — twice  the  money 
that  you  gave  for  it  within  a month;  that’s 
twelve  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum.” 

Balfour  shook  his  head.  “ I am  not  a relig- 
ious man,  my  dear  Sir — far  from  it.  But  I be- 
lieve, like  Miss  Joanna  yonder,  in  inspirations : 
all  my  whims  are  inspirations,  and  therefore  sa- 
cred. It  was  an  inspiration  that  made  me  buy 
Wheal  Danes,  and  I mean  to  keep  it.  If  you  of- 
fered me  ten  thousand  pounds,  I’d  keep  it.” 

Solomon  was  silent  for  a while,  his  heavy 
brows  knit  in  thought ; then  once  again  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.  “You  may  keep  it,  and 
yet  share  the  profit,  Mr.  Balfour.  ” 

“The  profit?” 

“Ay,  the  profit.  I told  you  I was  going  to 
be  frank  with  you,  but  you  would  never  guess 
how  frank.  I am  about  to  put  thousands  a year 
into  your  pocket,  on  condition  that  you  will  let 
me  fill  my  own  at  the  same  rate.  We  were 
talking  of  partnerships  justTnow  ; let  us  be  part- 
ners in  Wheal  Danes.” 

“ Balfour  and  Coe  sounds  natural  enough,”  re- 
turned the  other,  coolly.  “But  I must  hear 
your  plan.” 

“ My  plan  is  a secret — invaluable,  indeed,  as 
such — but  which,  once  told,  will  be  worth  no- 
thing— that  is,  to  me." 

“You  may  do  as  you  like,  my  friend,  about  re- 
vealing it,”  yawned  Mr.  Balfour.  “ I care  nothing 
for  your  plan ; only,  until  I hear  it  I stick  to  my 
plot,  my  lot,  my  acreage.  Tell  me  the  whole 
story  without  reservation — don’t  attempt  to  de- 
ceive me  on  the  slightest  point — and  then  you 
shall  have  your  way.  We  will  divide  this  land 
of  gold  between  us,  or,  as  seems  to  me  much 
more  likely,  browse  like  twin  donkeys  on  its 
crop  of  thistles.” 

“ I have  nothing  but  your  bare  word  to  trust 
to,”  said  Solomon,  doubtfully ; “ but  still,  I must 
risk  it.  Come,  it’s  a bargain.  Then,  here’s  my 
hand  upon  it.” 

“Never  mind  my  hand,  my  good  friend,” re- 
turned the  other,  coolly.  “In  the  part  of  the 
world  from  which  I hailed  last,  folks  didn’t 
shake  hands,  and  I’ve  fallen  out  of  the  habit. 
Come,  give  us  this  story  of  Wheal  Danes.” 

“It’s  a very  old  one,  Mr.  Balfour.  The  plot 
of  ground  you  purchased  gets  its  strange  name 
from  an  ancient  tin  mine  that  is  comprised  in  it, 
once  worked  by  the  Romans,  but  disused  since 
their  time.  There  are  many  such  in  Cornwall.” 

“So  I’ve  heard,”  said  Balfour,  while  the  other 
sipped  his  glass.  It  was  curious  to  contrast  the 
grave  and  earnest  manner  of  the  host  with  the 
careless  and  uninterested  air  of  his  guest,  who 
presently,  as  the  narrative  proceeded,  leaned  his 
face  upon  his  hand  and  gazed  into  the  fire,  an 
occasional  glance  sideways  at  his  companion 
through  his  fingers  alone  testifying  that  his  at- 
tention was  still  preserved.  He  never  stirred  a 
limb  nor  winked  an  eyelid  when  Solomon  came 
out  with  his  great  secret. 

“ This  mine  that  is  said  to  be  worked  out,  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  which  you  have  purchased  by  mere 
accident,  as  being  in  the  same  lot  with  your  pro- 
posed building-ground,  will,  I have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, turn  out  a gold  mine.  ” 

“ You  don’t  say  so ! I did  not  know  that  there 
wax  gold  in  Cornwall.” 

“ There  is  as  good,  or  at  least  there  are  met- 
als that  bring  gold — tin  and  copper ; and  Wheal 
Danes  is  full  of  the  latter.  The  old  Romans 
worked  it  for  tin  only,  and  left  their  prize  just  as 
it  was  getting  to  be  worth  having.  There’s  a 
copper  vein  in  the  lowest  level  of  that  mine  that 
may  be  worth  all  the  old  Carew  estate.” 

“ And  you  have  seen  this  vein  ?” 

“ No ; but  my  wife’s  father,  John  Trevethick, 
as  good  a judge  as  any  man  on  earth,  or  under 
it,  saw  it,  and  told  me  of  its  existence  on  his 
death-bed — ” 

“When  did  he  die,  and  how?  Was  it  a lin- 
gering, painful  death,  or  was  he  struck  down  sud- 
denly ?”  interposed  Balfour.  “ I ask,”  added  he, 
hastily,  for  Solomon  looked  up  in  wonder  at  his 
companion’s  vehemence,  “ because  the  credibili- 
ty of  such  a story  as  you  tell  me  would  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  man’s  brain." 

‘ ‘ He  did  die  a painful  and  a fingering  death, 
but  his  wits  were  clear  enough,”  answered  Solo- 
mon. “It  was  ten  years  ago,  and  more,  but  I 
mind  it  as  well  as  though  it  was  but  yesterday — 
indeed,  I’ve  thought  of  little  else  since.  4 The 
best  legacy  I have  to  leave  you,  Sol,  lies  in  these 
last  words  of  mine,’  said  he ; 4 so  do  you  listen, 
and  lay  them  to  heart.’  Then  he  told  me  how, 
as  a boy,  he  had  once  explored  Wheal  Danes  in 
play  with  other  boys,  and  found  the  copper  lode 
in  a certain  spot.  He  was  not  so  young  even 
then  but  that  he  knew  the  value  of  such  a find, 
and  he  had  held  his  tongue ; and  though  he  vis- 
ited the  place  pretty  often — for  he  couldn’t  help 
that — he  kept  the  secret  close  from  that  time  un- 
til his  death.” 

44  He  had  never  told  any  other  person  but 
yourself,  you  think?”  inquired  Balfour,  curiously. 

“No  one  to  speak  of.  There  was  one  fellow 
who  had  an  inkling  of  the  thing,  it  seems,  but  he 
is  dead  now.  I read  of  it  in  the  newspaper  quite 
lately.  He  died  in  jail,  or  rather  in  escaping 
from  it,  and  had  never  been  in  a position  to  profit 
by  his  suspicion.  You  may  say,  in  fact,  that  not 
a living  soul  besides  John  Trevethick  ever  knew 
this  secret.  For  fifty  years  he  strove  to  possess 
himself  of  this  mine ; he  even  offered  for  it,  val- 
ueless as  it  was  thought  to  be,  four  times  the 
money  you  did ; only  Carew  was  mad  and  obsti- 
nate ; and  now,  for  ten  years,  I have  had  my  own 
eyes  fixed  upon  it,  and  got  the  earliest  news  of 
when  it  was  in  the  market,  as  I thought,  when, 
here,  without  a hint  to  guide  you,  a whiff  of  for- 


tune blows  it  to  your  hand.  It’s  a hard  case  I 
call  it — devilish  hard.” 

“Well,  it  is  hard,”  said  Balfour;  “that  is, 
supposing  all  you  say  is  true.  But  frankly,  my 
good  Sir,  I don’t  believe  you.  I mean  no  offense  ; 
but,  since  you  have  not  seen  the  lode  with  your 
own  eyes,  you  must  pardon  me  for  doubting  its 
existence.  ” 

44  Well,  then,  Sir,  I have  seen  it,  and  that’s  the 
long  and  short  of  it.  I would  not  take  such  a 
thing  on  trust  from  an  angel.” 

“So  I suspected,”  observed  Balfour,  coolly. 
44  But  as  you  have  told  me  one  fie  you  may  tell 
me  another.  What  am  I to  believe  now  ?” 

“The  mine  is  yours,  Sir,"  answered  Solomon, 
gruffly.  44  Let  us  go  down  together  and  look  at 
it.  If  Trevethick  and  I were  mistaken — and  I’ll 
bet  you  a thousand  pounds  that  we  were  not — 
it  is  but  coming  back  again,  and — ” 

“And  being  made  the  laughing-stock  of  all 
the  folks  among  whom  I mean  to  spend  my  days," 
interrupted  Balfour.  “No,  no.  If  we  go,  I’ll 
not  have  a soul  to  know  of  it.  And  mind  you, 
if  this  turns  out  to  be  a mare’s  nest,  I shan’t  be 
pleased,  my  friend.” 

44  It  will  not  do  that,  Sir,  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it,”  answered  Solomon,  earnestly ; “ and 
as  for  going  incog.,  that  matter’s  easy.  I can 
start  for  Gethin,  which  is  my  home,  and  but  a 
stone’s-throw  from  the  very  place,  on  pretense  of 
business ; and  you,  a day  or  two  after,  may  come 
down  to  the  inn  at  Turlock,  just  to  see  your  pur- 
chase. We  need  not  be  so  much  as  seen  togeth- 
er, if  you  so  prefer  it.  ” 

“I  would  much  prefer  it,”  observed  Balfour, 
sententiously. 

“Very  good.  Then  here’s  my  plan  : my  fa- 
ther-in-law used  to  visit  Wheal  Danes  at  night ; 
from  his  doing  so,  instead  of  its  drawing  danger- 
ous attention  to  the  place,  as  one  would  think, 
the  rumor  arose  that  the  old  mine  was  haunted  ; 
corpse-candles,  with  no  hand  to  carry  them,  were 
seen  there  going  up  and  down  the  levels,  and  so 
the  poor  fools  shunned  it  after  dark.  Well,  let 
us  take  torch  and  ladder,  and  play  at  corpse- 
candle.  What  say  you  ?” 

“Well,  I’ll  come,”  said  Balfour,  reluctantly, 
“ though  I don’t  much  like  the  chance  of  being 
mnde  a fool  of.  What  day  will  suit  you  best  to 
start?  All’s  one  to  me.” 

44  I’ll  start  to-morrow,”  said  Solomon,  with  ex- 
citement. 44  Do  you  come  down,  as  if  into  Mid- 
landshire,  on  Friday : that’s  an  unlucky  day  with 
Turlock  folk,  but  not  with  you,  I reckon  ?” 

“ You’re  right  there,  man,”  answered  Balfour, 
slowly.  “Well?” 

“On  Saturday,  at  midnight,  I will  meet  you 
at  the  old  pit’s  mouth.  Come,  there’s  my  hand 
upon  it.” 

This  time  Balfour  took  his  companion’s  hand, 
and  griped  it  firmly. 

“Then,  that’s  a bargain,  partner,”  cried  Sol- 
omon, gayly.  4 4 Fill  up  your  glass.  Here’s  luck 
to  the  old  mine !” 

44  Here’s  luck,”  echoed  Balfour,  looking  stead- 
ily at  his  host,  44  and  to  our  next  merry  midnight 
meeting!” 

“ Ay,  good  ! Here’s  luck !”  quoth  Solomon. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

IN  THE  TOILS. 

Solomon  started  for  Gethin  on  the  ensuing 
morning ; but  his  wife  did  not,  as  usual,  find  his 
departure  a relief,  since  Balfour  remained  be- 
hind. Her  last  instructions  from  her  husband 
were  to  treat  this  unwelcome  guest  with  marked 
consideration,  and  to  let  him  have  his  way  in 
every  thing.  He  also  hinted,  though  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  insure  her  obedience,  at 
certain  brilliant  prospects  which  were  about  to 
present  themselves,  through  Balfour’s  means,  if 
he  were  only  kept  in  good-humor.  Harry  would 
have  much  preferred  to  relinquish  his  favor  at 
the  price  of  his  absence,  but  not  so  her  son. 
Notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  their  ages,  he 
and  this  new  acquaintance  were  already  fast 
friends.  The  latter  had  laid  himself  out  to  please 
the  lad,  and  had  succeeded ; partly,  perhaps,  from 
the  very  novelty  of  companionship,  for  Charley 
knew  no  one  in  town,  and  was  tired  of  taking  his 
pleasure  therein  alone,  but  chiefly  through  bis 
store  of  agreeable  anecdotes,  all  illustrative  of 
the  enjoyments  which  wealth  conferred,  with 
which  Balfour  tickled  his  ears. 

“ In  a few  years — perhaps  sooner,  who  knows  ? 
—all  these  things  of  which  I speak  will  be  within 
your  own  means.  You  will  be  rich  ; and  he  who 
is  so  can  please  himself  in  almost  every  thing. 
You  con  then  marry  your  Agnes,  if  you  will, 
without  fear  of  being  disinherited ; or,  what  is 
better  and  more  likely,  you  may  choose  from  a 
score  of  Agneses,  or  even  take  them  all.” 

He  had  a fight  amusing  way  with  him,  this 
Balfour,  that  hid  the  cynicism  which  would  oth- 
erwise have  jarred  upon  his  young  companion ; 
for  Charles,  though  selfish  and  fond  of  pleasure, 
was  good-natured,  and  had  not  reached  that  pe- 
riod of  fife  when  our  sherry  must  needs  not  only 
be  dry,  but  have  bitters  in  it.  He  was  genuinely 
fond  of  his  mother ; yet  even  in  this  short  time 
Balfour,  as  she  well  knew,  had  taught  him  to  dis- 
obev  her ; not  setting  her  at  open  defiance,  in- 
deed, but  regarding  her  advice  and  remonstrances 
with  a sort,  of  tender  contempt.  She  meant  all 
for  his  good,  his  Mentor  admitted,  but  women  had 
not  much  knowledge  of  the  world ; and  if  a young 
man  was  not  to  be  his  own  master  at  eighteen, 
he  must  look  to  be  in  leading-strings  all  his  fife. 
Harry  perceived  her  darling's  plastic  nature 
changing  daily  for  the  worse  in  the  hands  of  this 
crafty  }>otter ; and  though  it  was  an  admission 
humiliating  to  her,  as  a mother,  to  make,  she 
made  it  to  Mrs.  Basil  in  her  sick-room. 

44  Mr.  Balfour  is  doing  my  Charley  harm,”  she 
said.  44  He  is  an  altered  boy  already,  and  yet  my 
husbati  ittdkpiasq^ol^h  fve*  are  never  to  be  rid  of 
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the  man.  What  money, 
what  gain,  can  ever  com- 
pensate for  the  demor- 
alization of  our  child?” 

“Nothing,  indeed,” 
said  Mrs.  Basil,  quietly. 
“ But  have  a little  pa- 
tience. Is  not  this  gen- 
tleman goingon  Friday?” 

“ Yes,  but  he  will  come 
hack  again.  It  is  only 
some  business  that  calls 
him  into  Midlandshirc. 
He  does  not  even  take 
all  his  luggage  away.  I 
have  a great  mind  to  tell 
him  point-blank  that  his 
presence  in  this  house — 
at  all  events  in  Mr.  Coe’s 
absence — is  unwelcome ; 
but  I dare  not  do  it ; I 
am  afraid.” 

“ Yes,  your  husband 
would  be  very  angry, 
without  doubt, ’’said  Mrs. 
Basil,  thoughtfully. 

“ That  is  not  it.  Iam 
afraid  of  the  man  him- 
self. He  reminds  me  of 
that  hateful  creature— 
what  is  he?  — in  the 
opera,  for  which  Mr.  Aird 
gave  us  the  tickets,  and 
which  Agnes  went  with 
us  to  see — Mephistophe- 


wBmwmmk  for  gooi°1'  ill'vith,.eciual 

A ■SlJ-kWKjj  ease.  But  she  dtscov- 
i f ; ered  that  it  would  heuse- 

WmB less  to  attempt  lience- 
/ Wmjji f i£'K|  forth  to  conceal  from  him 
/ ' ('»/  'n  lWl'  t,ie  Jiature  of  his  future 
B prospects.  He  was  now 
,irml.v  convinced  that  he 
mrm  was  the  heir  to  a large  for- 

JBllWvMIsH  tune!  and  she  regretted 
■!!|i  jjfc.  jffll  too  late  that  she  had 

;JlBH  left  the  disclosure  to  a 
stranger.  What  grieved 
^ her  much  more,  and  with 
reason,  was  that  an  at- 
tempt  which  she  now 
IfflffcS  [i ' ,nnt’e  ,0  bring  the  influ- 
.feg  ence  of  Agnes  to  bear 
1 uI,on  bim  proved  unsuc- 
•jj« ff!| cessful ; the  girl  resolute- 
ly  refused  to  come  to  the 
house  in  the  absence  of 

commandment. 

[ Charley  himself,  too, 

"'l10?e  visits  to  Mr.  Aird’s 
studio  had  been  inter- 
^nBj  mittcd  for  some  time, 
was  received  in  Soho  with 
sgrrr.  Nfj  coldness.  It  was  not  in 
ffipP  ~ -~^r  i Harry’s  nature  to  under- 
stand  this  independence 

over  a charge  so  pre- 
cious. She  would  not  al- 
low, even  to  herself,  that 
her  son's  own  conduct  was  ns  much  the  cause  of 
this  as  her  husband’s  ill  favor;  but  she  saw  in  it. 
clearly  enough,  the  mark  of  the  cloven  hoof,  the 
work  of  Balfour. 

Sick  Mrs.  Basil  could  give  her  small  comfort, 
though  she  did  not  attempt  to  defend  their  late 
visitor,  ns  she  had  so  unwarrantably  appeared  to 
do  when  discussing  him  with  Charley. 

“The  man  is  gone,  my  dear,”  said  she,  weari- 
ly ; * ‘ perhaps  he  may  never  come  back : let  us 
not  meet  troubles  half-way.  Charley  has  a kind, 
good  heart” — for  “the  white  witch”  showed 
great  favor  to  the  lad  at  all  times — “ and  all  will 
come  right  at  last.” 

She  seemed  too  ill  and  weary  to  argue  the 
matter,  and  Harry  left  her,  as  she  thought,  to 
repose.  No  sooner  was  she  gone,  however,  than 
the  closed  lids  of  Mrs.  Basil  were  opened  wide, 
and  revealed  a sleepless  and  unutterable  woe. 
Her  sharp,  pinched  face  showed  pain  and  fear. 
Her  parched  lips  muttered  unceasingly  words 
like  these,  which  were,  perhaps,  the  ravings  of 
her  fevered  brain ; “I  am  sure  of  it  now,  quite 
sure;  those  stags,  those  stags ! There  is  no 
room  for  hope.  His  heart  has  become  a stone, 
which  no  power  can  soften.  It  is  no  use  to 
speak,  or  rather  I am  like  one  In  a dream  who 
watches  murder  done,  and  can  not  cry  out.” 


you  are  right  iiot  to  do 
so;  that  is  your  husband’s 
place,  who  has  brought 

him  here.  Let  things  be  as  they  are  till  Fri- 
day.” 

Hairy  sighed,  but  perforce  assented.  Friday 
came,  and  Mr.  Balfour  went  as  he  had  designed, 
but  not  without  stating  at  breakfast  his  intention 
of  returning  on  the  ensuing  Monday  or  Tuesday 
at  latest,  and  even  making  an  engagement  with 
Charley  to  spend  the  latter  evening  with  him  at 
the  theatre. 

“ Do  you  happen  to  know'  when  my  husband 
will  be  home?”  inquired  Harry,  timidly. 

“No,  madam.  He  was  good  enough  to  say, 
however,  that  his  absence  was  to  make  no  differ- 
ence to  my  remaining  here  as  his  guest.” 

This  reply,  which  might  easily  have  been  made 
offensive,  was  delivered  with  the  most  studied 
courtesy : it  cut  the  hostess’s  ground  from  under 
her ; for  it  had  answered  the  very  objection  which 
she  had  intended  to  imply.  She  felt  herself  not 
only  defeated,  but  reproved. 

4 4 Let  us  hope  you  will  both  return  together,  ” 
said  she.  t 

4 4 1 do  not  think  that  very  probable,  ” answered 
Mr.  Balfour,  slowly. 

An  hour  later  and  he  had  departed,  his  host- 
ess, under  pretense  of  being  engaged  with  her 
si  -k  friend  up  stairs,  not  having  so  much  as 
shaken  his  hand.  Charles,  indignant  at  this 


I WILL  GIVE  YOU  A THOUSAND  POUNDS  DOWN  FOR  THAT  CROMPTON  L 


slight,  would  have  accompanied  him  to  the  rail- 
way station,  but  Balfour  would  not  hear  of  it. 
For  this  he  had  two  reasons : in  the  first  place, 
he  was  anxious  to  keep  his  route  secret ; and 
secondly,  it  was  a part  of  his  system  to  give  the 
young  man  no  sort  of  trouble  or  inconvenience 
on  Ins  account.  He  wished  every  association 
that  linked  them  together  to  be  one  of  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Basil,  as  we  have  said,  had  not  made  her 
appearance  that  morning  below'  stairs  ; she  was, 
in  fact,  no  better,  but  rather  worse : that  news 
from  Lingmoor,  outwardly  borne  so  well,  had 
shaken  her  to  the  core.  Still,  no  sooner  had 
Balfour  left  than  she  made  shift  to  rise,  and 
even  came  down  to  dinner.  She  discussed  with 
Charley,  who  had  a considerable  regard  for  her, 
the  character  of  their  late  guest — not  with  hostil- 
ity, as  his  mother  was  w ont  to  do,  but  with  the 
air  of  one  w'ho  asks  for  information,  and  has  con- 
fidence in  the  verdict  which  she  seeks.  The  lad, 
flattered  by  this  implied  compliment  to  his  sa- 
gacity, answered  her  questions  readily  enough. 
He  praised  his  friend,  of  course,  and  thought  he 
praised  him  even  when  he  spoke  ill  of  him.  He" 
repeated  his  pungent  sayings,  and  served^rp  his 
anecdotes — such  of  them  as  were  adapted,  at  least, 
for  the  ears  of  the  ladies — anew.  By  this  means 
he  hoped  to  bring  his  hearers  to  a better  opinion 


of  so  capital  a fellow ; and  in  Mrs.  Basil’s  case 
he  apparently  succeeded.  His  mother  still  reit- 
erated her  opinion  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  a dan- 
gerous personage,  and  not  a fit  companion  for 
any  young  man.  Charles  smiled  at  this,  for  it 
was  the  almost  literal  fulfillment  of  a prophecy 
which  Balfour  had  made  to  him,  and  believed 
in  that  gentleman’s  sagacity,  accordingly,  more 
than  ever.  Women  were  so  ludicrously  preju- 
diced ; the  fact  of  Mrs.  Basil’s  — “the  white 
witch” — not  being  so  was  an  exception  that- 
proved  the  rule.  She  had  been  evidently  inter- 
ested in  his  anecdotes,  of  one  of  which  she  had 
even  requested  to  hear  the  particulars  twdee  over ; 
not  that,  in  his  own  judgment,  it  w as  the  best, 
but,  being  of  a weird  sort,  it  had  probably  struck 
her  fancy.  It  had  lost  in  the  telling,  too — for  he 
did  not  pretend  to  have  the  gift  of  narrative,  ns 
Mr.  Balfour  had — and  his  mother  had  seen  in 
the  story  in  question  nothing  at  all. 

Mrs.  Basil  came  down  stairs  no  more  after 
that  evening.  She  grew  worse  and  worse,  and 
was’  not  only  confined  to  her  room,  but  to  her 
lied.  Harry  was  not  much  with  her;  she  seized 
w ith  avidity  this  opportunity  of  being  alone  with 
C harley  to  undo,  as  far  as  she  could,  Mr.  Bcl- 
fotir’s  work  with  him.  This  was  not  hard,  for 
the  boy  was  a creature  of  impulse,  and  swayed 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


[December  10,  1870. 


INSIDE  PARIS. 

The  illustrations  this  week  on  our  first  page 
and  on  page  788  are  interesting  as  showing  the 
state  of  affairs  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  and 
some  of  the  arrangements  made  for  its  defense. 
The  first  is  a picturesque  sketch  of  a group  of 
Parisian  volunteers  guarding  a postern  gate  of 
the  fortified  enceinte  which  protects  the  city. 
That  on  page  788  depicts  a scene  now  daily  to  be 
witnessed  at  the  butchers’  shops  in  Paris — the 
long  train,  or  queue,  of  patient  people,  mostly 
women,  poor  housewives  or  domestic  servants, 
who  stand  waiting  their  turns  for  admission  to 
buy  the  limited  quantity  of  meat  allowed  for  each 
person,  as  specified  on  the  ticket  to  be  shown  be- 
fore the  purchase.  A gentleman  writes  from  that 
city : “ The  allowance  of  meat  one  is  receiving 
now  for  six  days  is  about  equivalent  to  a good- 
sized  steak.  By  restraining  one’s  appetite  one 
eats  three  days’  allowance  at  a single  meal,  and 
trusts  to  Providence  for  the  next  two  days.  I 
set  my  concierge  to  buy  up  the  ration-cards  of 
poor  neighbors,  so  that  as  yet  I have  managed  to 
get  about  six  ounces  of  soiid  meat  per  day  ; but 
the  odd  thing  is,  you  can’t  buy  a scrap  of  cheese 
from  one  end  of  Paris  to  the  other.  One  can 
understand  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  failing ; but 
cheese,  which  will  keep  for  years,  is  another  mat- 
ter. It  is  the  same  with  hams,  tongues,  and  all 
that  class  of  provisions.  ’’  It  is  said  the  authori- 
ties intend  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  ration-cards  by 
the  poor,  under  severe  penalties,  as  a practice  that 
may  entail  sickness  and  still  worse  distress  upon 
that  part  of  the  population. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

“I  have  used  Wheeler  & Wilson’s  Sewing 
Machine  for  the  past  six  years,  and  it  has  in  all 
respects  surpassed  my  highest  expectations.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  though  I have  done  all  my  family 
sewing  upon  it,  it  has  not  needed  the  slightest 
repair,  and  I am  still  using  the  needles  I got  with 
the  machine,  never  having  either  broken  or  bent 
one. — Mrs.  S.  W.  Burchett,  No.  3 Seventh 
Avenue,  Brooklyn. 


To  cure  a Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat,  use 

Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. — [Cow.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION. 
It  is  reliable  aud  harmless.  Sold  by  Druggists. 
Depot,  49  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black  - worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply 
Eruptions  and  Blotched  disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use 
Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  is  invalu- 
able, and  contains  no  Lead  Poison.  Prepared  only  by 
Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  New  York.  Sold  by 
Druggists  every  where. 


BOOSEY’S  STANDARD  OPERAS  for 

VOICE  AND  PIANO-FORTE.  Edited  by  Ar- 
thur Sullivan.  The  complete  series,  unabridged,  with 
Italian  and  English  words.  Price  One  Dollar  each. 
The  Operas  will  be  printed  from  new  type  on  the  finest 
paper,  large  8vo,  in  volumes  containing  200  to  270  pages 
each.  They  will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  in 
the  following  order : 

Nov.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now  ready). 

“ 15.  FIDELIO  (now  ready). 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE. 

“ 15.  LA  SONNAMBULA. 

Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

“ 15.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’  names  received  by  all  Music-sellers  and 
Booksellers,  or  by  the  Publishers,  BOOSEY  & CO.,  4 
Bond  St.,  and  W.A.  POND  & CO.,  547  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Copies  mailed  direct  on  receipt  of  price  and  post- 
age, $1 12. 


rriIE  WORTH  OF  $20  FOR  $7  50.— 

.1  The  Christian  Union,  $3.  Either  of  Harper’s,  $4. 
Phrenological  Journal,  $3.  Marshall’s  Washington, 
$5.  And  the  Doctor,  a chromo,  $5.  The  worth  of  $20 
for  only  $7  50.  Send  to  S.  R.  WE LLS,  Publisher, 

389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


$10  made  from  50c.! 

Something  urgently  needed  by  every  body.  Call 
and  examine,  or  12  Samples  seut  (postage  paid)  for 
Fifty  Cents  that  retail  easily  for  Ten  Dollars. 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  181  Chatham  Square,  N.  Y. 


I.  T.  STEWART  & CO. 

are  offering, 

at  about  one-half  the  usual  cost  of  importation, 
One  case  very  elegant 
STRIPED  INDIA  LONG  SHAWLS. 

Two  cases 
LACE  GOODS, 
viz. : 

POINT  GAZE  AND  APPLIQUE  SHAWLS, 
FLOUNCES,  CAPES,  HANDKERCHIEFS,  SETS, 
CHANTILLY  AND  GUIPURE  TRIMMING  LACES, 
BLACK  AND  WHITE  LLAMA  OVERDRESSES, 
SACQUES  AND  SHAWLS. 

Forming  the  largest  and  most  elegant  assortment 
they  have  ever  offered, 

• having  purchased  them  in  Europe 
at  panic  prices. 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NOTH  A.\D 


New  Serial . 


MY  WIFE  AND  I; 


HARRY  HENDERSON’S  HISTORY'. 

By  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

Author  of  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,"  “ Minister's  Wooing," 
etc. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IT  appears  to  me  that  the  world  is  returning  to  its 
second  childhood,  aud  rnnuing  mad  for  stories. 
Stories  1 Stories  ! Stories  1 every  where ; stories  iu 
every  paper,  in  every  crevice,  crack,  and  corner  of  the 
house.  Stories  fall  from  the  pen  faster  than  leaves  of 
auiumu,  aud  of  as  many  shades  aud  colorings.  Stories 
blow  over  here  iu  whirlwinds  from  England.  Stories 
are  translated  from  the  French,  from  the  Danish,  from 
the  Swedish,  from  the  German,  from  the  Russian. 
There  are  serial  stories  for  adults  in  the  Atlantic,  in 
the  Overland,  iu  the  Galaxy,  in  Harper's,  in  Scribner's. 
There  are  serial  stories  for  youthful  pilgrims  in  Our 
Young  Polks,  the  Little  Corporal,  the  Riverside,  the 
Youth's  Companion,  aud  very  soon  we  anticipate  news- 
papers with  serial  stories  for  the  nursery.  We  shall 
have  those  charmingly  illustrated  magazines,  the  Cra- 
dle, the  Rocking-Chair,  the  First  Rattle,  and  the  First 
Tooth,  with  successive  chapters  of  “Goosy  Qoosy 
Gander,”  and  “Hickory  Dickory  Dock,”  aud  “Old 
Mother  Hubbard,”  extending  through  twelve  or 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  numbers. 

I have  often  questioned  what  Solomon  would  have 
said  if  he  had  lived  iu  our  day.  The  poor  man,  it  ap- 
pears, was  somewhat  blast  with  the  abundance  of  lit- 
erature in  his  times,  and  remarked  that  much  study 
was  a weariness  to  the  flesh.  Then,  printing  was  not 
invented,  and  “books"  were  nil  copied  by  hand,  in 
those  very  square  Hebrew  letters,  where  each  letter  is 
about  as  careful  a bit  of  work  as  a gravestone.  And 
yet,  even  with  all  those  restrictions  and  circumscrip- 
tions, Solomon  rather  testily  remarked:  “Of  making 
many  books  there  is  no.eud  1"  What  would  he  have 
said  had  he  looked  over  a modern  publisher’s  cata- 
logue ? 

It  is  understood  now  that  no  paper  is  complete 
without  its  serial  story,  and  the  spinning  of  these 
stories  keeps  thousands  of  wheels  and  spindles  in  mo- 
tion. It  is  now  understood  that  whoever  wishes  to 
gain  the  public  ear,  and  to  propound  a new  theory, 
must  do  it  in  a serial  story.  Hath  any  one  in  our  day, 
as  in  St.  Paul’s,  a psalm,  a doctrine,  a tongue,  a reve- 
lation, an  interpretation— forthwith  he  wraps  it  up  iu 
a serial  story,  and  presents  it  to  the  public.  We  have 
prison  discipline,  free  trade,  labor  and  capital,  woman’s 
rights,  the  temperance  question,  in  serial  stories.  We 
have  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  High  Chnrch  and 
Low  Church  and  no  Church,  contending  with  each 
other  in  serial  stories,  where  each  side  converts  the 
other,  according  to  the  faith  of  the  narrator. 

We  see  that  this  thing  is  to  go  on.  Soon  it  will  be 
necessary  that  every  leading  clergyman  should  embody 
his  theology  in  a serial  story,  to  Be  delivered  from  the 
pulpit  Snuday  after  Sunday.  We  look  forward  to  an- 
nouncements in  our  city  papers  such  as  these:  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Ignatius,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin, will  begin  a serial  romance,  to  be  entitled  “St. 
Sebastian  and  the  Arrows,”  in  which  he  will  embody 
the  duties,  the  trials,  and  the  temptations  of  the  young 
Christians  of  our  day.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Boanerges,  of 
Plymouth  Rock  Church,  will  begin  a serial  story,  en- 
titled “Calvin’s  Daughter,"  iu  which  he  will  discuss 
the  distinctive  features  of  Protestant  theology.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Cool  Shadow  will  go  on  with  his  interesting 
romance  of  “Christianity  a Dissolving  View”— de- 
signed to  show  how  every  thing  is,  in  many  respects, 
like  every  thing  else,  and  all  things  lead  somewhere, 
and  every  thing  will  finally  end  somehow,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  important  that  every  body  should  culti- 
vate general  sweetness,  and  have  the  very  best  time 
possible  in  this  world. 

By  the  time  that  all  these  romances  get  to  going,  the 
system  of  teaching  by  parables,  ana  opening  one’s 
mouth  in  dark  sayings,  will  be  fully  elaborated.  Pil- 
grim's Progress  will  he  nowhere.  The  way  to  the  Ce- 
lestial City  will  be  as  plain  in  every  body’s  mind  as 
the  way  up  Broadway,  and  so  much  more  interesting  1 
Finally,  all  science  and  all  art  nnd  all  business  will  be 
explained,  conducted,  and  directed  by  serial  stories, 
till  the  present  life  aud  the  life  to  come  shall  form  only 
one  grand  romance.  This  will  be  about  the  time  of 
the  Millenium. 

Meanwhile,  I 

the  Christian  Union, 

in  every  body’s  mind  and  mouth,  discussed  on  every 
platform,  surging  from  every  body’s  tongue,  and  com- 
ing home  to  every  man's  business  and  bosom,  to  wit : 

MY  YVIFE  AND  I. 

I trust  that  Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  all 
the  prophetesses  of  our  day,  will  remark  the  humility 
and  propriety  of  my  title.  It  is  not  I and  My  Wife— 
oh  no!  It  is  My  Wife  and  I.  What  am  I,  and  what  is 
my  father’s  house,  that  I should  go  before  my  wife  in 
any  thing? 

“But  why  specially  for  the  Christian  Union T"  says 
Mr.  Chadband.  Let  us  in  a spirit  of  love  inquire. 

Is  it  not  evident  why,  O beloved  ? Is  not  that  firm 
in  human  nature  which  stauds  under  the  title  of  Mv 
Wife  and  I the  oldest  and  most  venerable  form  of 
Christian  union  on  record  ? Where,  I ask,  will  you  find 
a better  one?— a wiser,  a stronger,  a sweeter,  a more 
universally  popular  and  agreeable  one? 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  times  and  seasons  when 
this  ancient  and  respectable  firm  has  been  attacked  as 
a piece  of  old-fogyisin,  and  various  substitutes  for  it 
proposed.  It  has  been  said  that  “My  Wife  and  I” 
denoted  a selfish,  close  corporation  inconsistent  with 
a general,  all-sided,  diffusive,  universal  benevolence. 
That  My  Wife  and  I,  in  a millenial  community,  had 
no  particular  rights  in  each  other  more  than  any  of 
the  thousands  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  human 
race.  They  have  said,  too,  that  My  Wife  and  I,  in- 
stead of  an  indissoluble  unity,  were  only  temporary 
partners,  engaged  on  time,  with  the  liberty  of  giving 
their  month’s  notice  and  starting  off  to  a new  firm. 

It  is  not  thus  that  we  understand  the  matter. 

Mr  Wife  and  I,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  more  than  any  earthly  partnership  or  union 
—of  something  sacred  as  religion,  indissoluble  as  the 
soul,  endless  as  eternity— the  symbol  chosen  by  Al- 
mighty Love  to  represent  his  redeeming,  eternal  union 
with  the  soul  of  man. 

A fountain  of  eternal  yonth  gushes  near  the  hearth 
of  every  household.  Each  man  and  woman  that  have 
loved  truly,  have  had  their  romance  in  life— their  po- 
etry in  existence. 

So  I,  iu  giving  my  history,  disclaim  all  other.  Look 
not  for  trap-doors,  or  haunted  houses,  or  deadly  con- 
spiracies, or  murders,  or  concealed  crimes,  in  this  his- 
tory, for  yon  will  not  find  one.  You  shall  have  sim- 
ply and  only  the  old  story — old  as  the  first  of  Genesis 
— of  Adam,  stupid,  desolate,  and  lnnelv  without  Eve, 
and  how  he  sought  and  how  he  found  her,  and  how 
they  fared  together  thereafter. 

This  much,  on  mature  consideration,  I hold  to  be 
about  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  romances  that 
have  ever  been  written,  and  so  long  as  there  are  new 
Adams  and  new  Eves  in  each  coining  generation,  it 
will  not  want  for  sympathetic  listeners. 

So  L Henry  Henderson— a plain  Yankee  boy  from 
the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  at  present  cit- 
izen of  New  York-  commence  my  story. 

My  experiences  have  three  stages: 
k First.  My  child-wife,  or  the  experiences  of  Boy- 

Second.  My  shadow-wife,  or  the  experiences  of  my 
Youth. 

Third.  My  real  wife,  where  I saw  her,  how  I sought 


yon  will  find  that  we  take  occasion  to  discuss  all  sorts 
of  modem  and  exciting  topics,  and  to  keep  up  with 
the  spirit  of  this  discussing  age,  when  there  is  no- 
thing which  may  not  be  considered  an  open  question. 

The  above  is  the  introductory  chapter  of  a new  and 
most  charming  tale  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  commenced  this 
week  iu  the  Christian  Union,  aud  to  be  continued  dur- 
ing the  year  1871.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  The 
publishers,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Ford  & Co.,  39  Park  Row, 
New  York,  offer  to  send  the  paper  to  subscribers  two 
months  free;  that  is,  all  subscriptions  sent  in  be- 
tween now  and  January,  1871,  shall  be  credited  from 
the  beginning  of  this  story  fully  up  to  January,  1872. 
The  price  of  an  annual  subscription  is  three  dollars. 
Following  this  is  the  prospectus  of  the  paper.  To 
every  new  subscriber  is  presented  Marshall's  superb 
“ Household  Engraving  of  Washington,”  a work  which 
has  made  the  artist  famous  over  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, and  has  never  been  sold  for  less  than  $5.  With 
such  a combination  of  attractions,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Christian  Union  is  taking  the  very  front  rank 
among  religious  newspapers. 


The  Great  Religious  Weekly, 

The  Christian  Union, 


Sixteen  Large  Quarto  Pages  — Each  Number 
Cut  and  Stitched. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER,  Editor. 

It  may  be  best  described  as  an  Unsectarian,  Inde- 
pendent Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  Religion,  Morals, 
Reform,  Foreign  aud  Domestic  News  of  the  Church 
and  the  World,  Literature,  Science,  Art,  Agriculture, 
Trade,  Finance,  &c.,  &c.,  aud  containing  contribu- 
tions from  well-known  eminent  writers. 

It  has  Something  for  all  Members  of 
the  Household. 

Admirable  contributed  and  editorial  articles,  dis- 
cussing all  the  great  topics  of  the  day ; fresh  informa- 
tion on  unhackneyed  subjects ; much  matter  of  a high 
and  pure  religious  tone ; Poems,  Household  Stories, 
and  Chat  for  the  little  ones. 

It  is  the  Brightest  and  Most  Interest- 
ing Religious  Paper  published, 
Being  quoted  from  by  the  press  of  the  entire  country 
more  extensively  than  any  other.  The  whole  edito- 
rial work  is  iu  the  hands  of  experienced  and  culti- 
vated men. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Beecher’s 

" STAR  PAPERS,* 

and  the  regular  weekly  reports  by  Mr.  Ellin  wood  of 
his  Friday  Evening  Prayer-Meeting 

Lecture  • Room  Talks, 


The  Contributors  are  Representative 
Men  of  all  Denominations. 

It  is  increasing  in  circulation  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  religious  weekly. 

A New  and  Charming  Serial, 

MY  WIFE  AND  I; 

Or,  HARRY  HENDERSON’S  HISTORY, 

BY 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 

Is  thu  week  commenced  in  the  Christian  Union— a se- 
rial story  of  to-day,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  vivid  and  interesting  works  that  ever  came  from 
her  pen.  This  story  alone  would  be  well  worth  tak- 
ing the  paper  for,  even  if  unaccompanied  by  the  great 
variety  ana  richness  of  other  matter. 

Read  What  the  Papers  Say 

CONCERNING 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION, 
Which  will  be  sent  FREE  until  January  1, 1871,  to 
all  who  now  subscribe  for  the  year  1871,  embracin''  all 
the  numbers  of  Mrs.  STOWE’S  story. 

Not  only  the  ablest  and  best,  but  also,  as  we  sup- 
pose, the  most  popular  of  American  periodicals.  It 
has  already  greater  influence  than  any  other  religious 
paper  in  the  country. — The  Ration  (N.  Y.). 

Is  taking  rank  among  the  ablest  religions  newspa- 
pers in  the  land.— American  Presbyterian  (Phila.). 

One  of  the  very  ablest  papers  that  reaches  us.— Stand- 
ard of  the  Cross,  Bishop  Mcllvaiue’s  organ  (Cincin- 
nati, O.). 

One  of  the  leading  weekly  religious  journals  of  the 
world.— Pacific  Christian  Advocate  (San  Francisco). 

Read  What  the  Critics  Say 

OP 

MARSHALL’S 

Household  Engraving  of  Washington, 

A Fine  Impression  of  Avhicta  is  PRESENTED  to 
Every  New  Subscriber  to  the  Paper. 

From  D.  HUNTINGTON,  President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design. 


“It  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  best  head,  engraved  in 
line,  yet  produced  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  finest 
copy  of  Stuart's  portrait  I have  ever  seen.” 

From  EDWARD  EVERETT. 

* * * “ It  is  truly  a superb  work.  Nothing  could  l>e 
finer.  It  places  Mr.  Marshall  at  once  by  the  side  of  the 
great  Masters  of  his  Art." 

A GRE  ATCHANCE ! 

A Steady,  Profitable  Business 

For  Intelligent,  Active  Men  and  Women. 

Whoever  will  take  hold  can  do  a really  handsome, 
well-paying  business.  All  onr  agents  are  doing  well, 
and  many  are  now  making  from  $20  to  $60  a day.  We 
invite  all  inclined  to  undertake  remunerative  work  to 
pend  to  the  Publishers  for  a circular  and  specimen  copy 
(FREE),  giving  the  very  liberal  TERMS  to  AGENTS, 
and  setting  forth  the  peculiar  worth  of  the  Paper,  and 
the  Picture  which  is 

GIVEN  AWAY 

with  it  to  all  subscribers. 

Subscription  Price, 

ONLY  $3  00  per  YEAR, 

for  which  are  given  the  Paper  and  the  Picture  above 
named  to  all  new  subscribers.  Specimen  Copies  sent 
Free  by  mail  to  any  address. 

J.  H.  FORD  A CO.,  PublfslijCrs,  — n| 

39  Park  Row,  NdwJtvf  QUE  P| 
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WHAT  $5  WILL  00! 
95,000Jollarsi! 

Homes ! 

Health! 

Happiness ! 
Fortunes ! 

HOW 

You  May  Have  Them. 

Plantations,  Farms, 

Villa  Sites,  Homesteads, 
Vineyards,  &c., 

most  delightful  and  healthy  climate,  the  plnce  to 
avoid  the  rigors  of  Northern  Winters,  and  to  enjoy  a 
moderate  Summer  temperature,  exempt  from  Lung 
aud  Throat  Diseases,  Malarial  and  other  Fevers,  at 

AIKEN,  S.C., 

well  named  “THE  SOUTHERN  SARATOGA.”  Only 
forty-eight  hours  from  New  York,  and  one  hour  from 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Ninety -five  Thousand  Dollars 

IN  PRIZES? 

To  be  distributed  among  the  Shareholders. 

Only  19,000  Shares  will  be  Issued,  at 

$5  EACH. 

THE 

GREAT  PREMIUM  LAND  SALE 

Is  conducted  on  a new  and  popular  plan  for  the  sale 
of  valuable  improved 

REAL  ESTATE, 

COUNTRY  HOMES,  FARMS,  AND  VILLA  SITES, 
Amounting  to  $95,000  in  Value, 

All  to  be  awarded  to  Shareholders  in 

JAJSrUA-RY  NEXT. 

This  property  is  of  great  value,  either  for  residence 
or  to  hold  as  an  investment,  uud  is  now  iu  greut  de- 
mand by  Northern  people. 

95,000  Dollars! 

1st  Prize— Twenty-five  Thousand  Dollars. 

2d  Prize — Ten  Thousand  Dollars. 

3d  Prize— Six  Thousand  Dollars. 

4th  Prize— Thirty-five  Hundred  Dollars, 
bth  Prize — Three  Thousand  Dollars. 

6>h  Prize— Twenty-five  Hundred  Dollars. 

7th  Prize— Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars. 

And  Eighty-seven  other  Grand  Prizes, 
Aggregate  value  of  which  is 

Ninety-five  Thousand  Dollars! 
EVERY  SHAREHOLDER 

GETS 

A PREMIUM  SURE. 

As  a proof  of  this  popular  sale,  see  the  zeal  with 
which  shares  are  now  being  taken. 

EVERY  ONE  remitting  $5  becomes  a shareholder, 
and  receives  at  once,  by  retuni  mail,  one  of  the  follow- 
ing superb  works  of  art,  together  with  a ticket  in  the 
above  GREAT  DISTRIBUTION. 

Thus  ever” 

IS  SURE  TO  rece: 

EY  immediately,  and  inav  also  become  the  possessor 
of  one  of  the  Git  AND  PRIZES. 

This  popular  plan  enables  all  to  adorn  their  homes 
with  the  following  choice 

WORKS  or  ART, 

which  are  now  ready  for  delivery  to  purchasers  of 
shares,  and  are  sent  safely  packed  in  tubes  by  mail, 
prepaid,  as  follows: 

FOR  $5,  ONE  SHARE  in  the  Great  Distribution  and 
oue  copy  of  the  large  and  beautifiil  Steel  Engraving, 

“ THE  MARRIAGE  OF  POCAHONTAS,” 

on  heavy  plate  paper,  32x42  inches. 

Or,  ONE  SHARE  in  the  Great  Distribution  and 
one  copy  of  the  fine  Chromo  entitled 

“AN  AMERICAN  AUTUMN,” 

printed  in  oil,  with  21  colors,  tints.  &c.,  25  x 34  inches. 

Or,  ONE  SHARE  in  the  Great  Distribution  and  the 
elegant  Steel  Engraving  entitled 

“THE  DAY  WE  CELEBRATE,” 

size  28  x 38.  This  is  an  entirely  new  work— should  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Or,  ONE  SHARE  in  the  Great  Distribution  and  the 
elegant  Steel-Plate  Engraving  entitled 

“THE  LANDING  OF  COLUMBUS,” 

size  28  x 38.  A New  and  Splendid  Historical  Work  of 
Art. 

Terms  to  Agents  and  Clubs  ftirnished. 

For  further  description  of  prizes,  &c.,  send  stamp 
for  catalogue. 

Remittances  for  shares  should  be  made  with  Post- 


J.  C.  DERB  Y, 

General  Manager, 

177  Broadway,  New  York. 

Post-Office  Box  1439. 

Or,  Southern  Office,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Opinions  from  High  Authority. 

FROM  THE  SEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL  ADVER- 
TISER, SOV.  12,  1870. 

What  Fivf.  Dollars  Will  Do.— That  the  Great  Pre- 
mium Land  Sale  will  prove  a success  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  plan  of  distribution  is  original,  and  its  reliability 
is  vouched  for  in  the  fact  of  its  general  management 
being  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Derby,  a gentle- 
man well  known  to  the  newspaper  and  book  publish- 
ers in  the  United  States.  The  manner  in  which  he 
performed  his  duty  as  United  States  Commissioner 
for  Exhibitors  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Paris, 
in  1867,  is  a guarantee  that  he  will  give  satisfaction  in 
this  case  as  well.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  this 
region  is  vouched  for  by  parties  of  high  authority, 
among  them  Mr.  Thtirlow  Weed,  who  says: 

.-•“|If  Nrathetn  fljwttmlfr  knew  how  cheap  and  fertile 
thfetd  lands  at  Aiken  are,  and  how  desirable  and  pleas- 
ant a residence  is  in  this  climate,  there  wonld  he  a 


BURNETT’S 

(THE  BEST) 

Flavoring  Extracts, 


Burnett’s  Cocoaine 

£3^the  best  and  cheapest 
HAIR  DRESSING  in  thCWorlL 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 


December  10,  1870.] 


— $75  to  $250  per  month, SS72TS 

— male,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED 
« COMMON -SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MA- 
teJDCHlNE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tack, 

quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a most 
- superior  manner.  Price  only  $15.  Fully  licensed 
I and  warranted  for  live  years.  We  will  pay  $1000 
| for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a stronger,  more 
beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  oucs.  It 
makes  the  “ Elastic  Lock  Stitch.”  Every  second 
stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  be 
■*-*  pulled  apart  without  teariug  it.  We  pay  Agents 
* from  $75  to  $250  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a 
ee  commission  from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be 
made.  Address  SECOMB  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
I-  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; St.  Louis,  Mo.;  or  Chicago,  lit. 


Hin,  The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “ Collins 

5 15  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide) These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 

\ C 2.0  thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
/pSipSI  f as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 

ff  ft  / § 25  mendations.  Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 

llllillPllI ■■Jr  and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  line  finish,  $20,  equal  to 

L ' Ju  $200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  due  watch,  full- 

jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
A magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  "are  in  hunting  cases,  gents' and  ladies’ sizes. 
~ M Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 

one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.—  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— N.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

€.  E.  COLLINS  A CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St.  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


PRONOUNCED 


Extract  of  a letter  from 
a Medical  Gentleman 
at  Madras  to  his 
Brother  at  Worcester, 
May,  1851 : 


CONNOISSEURS 


ONLY 


“ Tell  Lea  & Perrins 
that  their  Sauce  is 
highly  esteemed  in 
India,  and,  in  my 
[ opinion,  the  most 
wholesome  Sauce 
that  is  made." 


and  applicable  to 

EVERY  VARIETY 


I want  a local  agent  in  every  town  and 
village  in  the  country,  to  canvass  for  the 

WESTERN  WORLD.  A Mag- 
nificent $5  Premium  Steel  mil- 
graving  to  every  subscriber.  From  $1 
to  $10  cun  be  easily  made  in  an  evening. 
Liberal  cash  commission  allowed.  Send 
stamp  for  Specimens  and  Prize  Circular. 
JAMES  II.  ELLIOTT,  Boston,  Mass. 


DISH. 

At  the  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Dinner,  and  Supper 
Table,  it  Imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  and  zest  to 
Soups,  Fish,  Hot  or  Cold  Joints,  Fowl,  Game,  &c. 

The  universal  demand  and  excellence  has  led  to 
many  imitations  of  LEA  & PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS, 

1 Union  Square  and  30  South  William  Street, 
Special  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


MEDALLION  PEN 


All  persons  holding 
Send  for  Circulars  and 


Patrons’  Tickets  in  Fourth  Series  are  herebj 
Samples.  Address  Washiugttn  Medallion  1 


r notified  that  the  fund  is  being  distributee 
5en  Co.,  N.  Y.,  inclosing  Stamp. 


Can  be  made  by  parties  who  are  wide-awake,  without 
interfering  with  other  business.  Address  JAMES 
ROOD  A CO.,  636  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


AQ  Watch!  $3  Watch! 

THE  GREAT  EUROPEAN 

Eureka  Aluminum-Gold  Watch  Co. 


MONEY 

EASILY 

MADE 

With  our  Stencil  and 
Key-Check  Outfit 
CIRCULARS  Free. 


11AVK  APPOINTED 

J.  F.  WILLIAMS  & CO.,  JEWELERS, 

561  Broadway,  New  York, 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  U.  S., 

And  have  authorized  them  to  sell  their  great  Eureka 
Aluminum-Gold  Watches  for  Tubes  Dollars,  and 
to  warrant  each  and  every  one  to  keep  correct  time  for 
bne  year.  This  Watch  we  guarantee  to  be  the  best  and 
cheapest  time-keeper  that  is  now  in  use  in  any  part  of 
the  globe.  The  works  are  in  double  cases,  Lady's  and 
Gent’s  size,  and  are  beautifully  chased.  The  cases  are 
hade  of  the  metal  now  so  widely  known  in  Europe  as 
Aluminum  Gold.  It  has  the  exact  color  of  Gold,  which 
U always  retains;  it  will  stand  the  test  of  the  strongest 
ncids ; no  one  can  tell  it  from  Gold  only  by  weight,  the 
Aluminum  Gold  being  one-fourth  lighter.  The  works 
are  all  made  by  machinery,  the  same  as  the  well-known 
Americau  Watch.  We  pack  the  Watch  safely  in  a small 
box  and  send  it  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
on  receipt  of  $3  50 ; fifty  cents  for  packing  and  postage. 
A key  is  sent  free  with  each  Watch.  Money  should  be 
sent  by  Post-Office  Money  Order  or  in  a Registered 
Letter.  Address  all  orders  and  communications  to 

J.  F.  WILLIAMS  & CO.,  Jewelers, 

561  Broadway,  New  York. 


$1500  A.  YEAR. 

WANTED  AGENTS  sewiigMacSS^S 

12  in.  long  by  8 in  height,  of  grent  capacity  and  dura- 
bility; works  on  a new  principle.  Price,  complete, 
$15  00;  sentC.  O.  D.  Address  Universal  S.  ffl. 
Co.,  5S  Brorafleld  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  First  Edition  op  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Thousand  copies  of  Vick’s  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Seeds  and  Floral  Guide  is  pub- 
lished and  ready  to  send  out — 100  pages,  and  an  En- 
graving of  almost  every  desirable  Flower  and  Vege- 
table. It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,'  il- 
lustrated with  Three  Hundred  fine  Wood  Engravings 
and  Two  beantifnl 

COLORED  PLATES. 

The  most  beautiful  and  the  most  instructive  Floial 
Guide  published. 

A German  Edition  published,  in  all  other  re- 
spects similar  to  the  English. 

Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1870,  as  rapidly  aa 
possible,  without  application.  Sent  to  all  others  who 
order  them  for  Ten  Cents,  which  is  not  half  the 
cost 

Address  JAjUES  VICK, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED,  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  to  sell  the  History  of  the  Wrar  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia,  by  L.  P.  Brockett, 
M.D.  The  most  popular  and  best-selling  book  of  the 
vear.  Sample  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1  50.  Send 
for  circular.  Address  GAYLORD  WATSON,  Publish- 
er, 16  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


WATCH  FREE— GIVEN  GRATIS  to  every 
live  man  who  will  act  as  agent  in  a new,  light,  and 
honorable  business  paying  $30  a day  sure.  N o gift  en- 
terprise. Nohnmbug.  No  money  wanted  iu  advance. 
Address  R.  Monroe  Kennedy  & Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HANDSOME  FULL-GILT  Photograph  Al- 
bum, holding  20  fall-size  pictures,  mailed,  post- 
1,  for  25  cts. ; 6 for  $1 : $2  25  per  dozen.  Circulars 
. Address  C.  S.  RILEY,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS. 

F.  E.  STTIRE  & CO 

Wholesale  Druggists,  | $10 

N.  W.  COR.  FOURTH  & VINE  STREETS, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Price,  per  Bottle,  $1  00.  Sent  by  express,  free,  oi 
receipt  of  $1  25. 


, A DAY.— Business  entirely  new.  Circulars  fre 
' Address  J.  C.  RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


"ATCH  FREE,  and  $30  a day  sure,  at  i no  hum- 
bug. Address  LATTA  & CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PER  WEEK  easily  made  by  Ageuts. 
Address  Sage  Man  Vo  Co.,  Cornwall,  Conn. 


-American.  Branch  of  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


THE A- NECTAR 

IS  A PURE 

BLACK  TEA 

WITH  THE 

Green -Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED 

TO  SUIT  ALL  TASTES. 


••lour  superior  i>ia  voting  Kxmicis  are  sun  y 
‘‘‘Standard,’  uniform  in  quality,  and  give  entire  sat- 
‘‘isfaction  to  our  customers." 

PARK  A TILFORD, 

21st  Street  and  Broadway. 

"Growing  in  favor." 

ACKER,  MERRILL,  & CONDIT, 

Chambers  Street. 

2, 5,  and  10  oz.,  Pint,  and  Quart  sizes  far  sale  by  all 
first-class  Grocers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO.,  So-le  Proprietors, 
Boston,  Mass. 


A DAY ! 40  new  articles  for  Agents.  Sam- 
ples seut/rce.  H.  B.  SHAW,  Alfred,  Me. 


AAEAa  Mouth,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check 
Dies.  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and 
Samples,  free.  Address  S.  M.  Spencer,  Brattieboro.Vt. 


THE  FOUNDLING, 

A group  of  statuary  by 
John  Rogers,  jnst  corn- 
ea Dieted;  also,  COMING 

to  the  parson. 

Parties  desiring  these 
or  other  £ro'iP!S  or  wlsb- 
f WX.  10  aflCeSSH?  ing  to  send  them  as  pres- 

n '-si ulmnsM’l  inclose  the  price,  and 

3IB  Wltlljfj'fl.  they  will  be  delivered  at 
; I;i y//  any  point  east  of  the 
j "•••iv^Sl  ||  i Mississippi  with  all  ex- 

* mm  IIaSsIw  will  be  sent  west  of  there 
. by  freight,  and  a discount 

allowed  in  coropenea- 

1 1 Send  for  Illustrated 

Catalogue  and  Price-List  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


>30  PER  WEEK.— Agents  wanted  in  every  town. 
> Samples  free.  C.  ML  DENNIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a new  business. 
Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


WANTED. 

BOOK  CANVASSERS  of  both  sexes  are  wanted  in 
every  Church  and  Congregation  in  the  U.  S.  and  Prov- 
inces, to  sell  works  especially  appropriate  as  Gift- 
Books  for  the  Holidays,  viz. : Light  at  Evening  Time: 
a Book  of  Support  and  Comfort  for  the  Aged.  Edited 
by  John  Stanford  Holme,  D.D.  Beecher's  Morning  and 
Evening  Devotional  Exercises.  Jesus  of  Sazareth.  By 
Lyman  Abbott.  Old  Testament  Shadows.  By  Lyman 
Abbott.  Biography  of  Distinguished  Women.  By  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Hale.  And  other  works  that  would  make  a de- 
sirable addition  to  any  library.  Liberal  Commissions 
given.  Intelligent  and  energetic  Agents  can  make 
the  business  very  profitable.  For  further  particulars 
inquire  of  or  address  AVERY  BILL, 

Care  of  Harper  & Brothers, 

331  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Noiseless, 

Link-Motion, 

Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
i stitch,  durability  of 
j construction,  and  ra- 
pidity of  motion. 

Call  and  examine; 
and,  for  agencies  and 
circulars,  apply  at 
I 623  BROADWAY, 


C V Sew  Subscribers  will  be  supplied  with  either 
Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  or  Harper’s 
Bazar,  from  the  present  time  to  the  end  of  the  year  1871, 
for  Four  Dollars. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS.  481  Broadway,  N.  Y„  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
or  will  take  from  $4  to  $20  monthly  until  paid. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 
Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Onr  answer  is, 
send  for  Price-List,  and  a CIud  form  will  accompany 
it,  with  full  directions,  making  a large  saving  to  con- 
sumers and  remunerative  to  Club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


Harper’s  Maoazink,  Harper's  Weekly,  and  IIaupick’s 

Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  auy 

two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  trill  be  supi>lied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
ScnsoiuiiKRB  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00,  without  extra  copy. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the’ office  where  received.  Subscriptions  front 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  eacli  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  aud  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  liis  order. 

When  the  subscriber’s  address  is  to  be  changed, 
both  the  old  and  new  one  must  be  given.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  discontinuance. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
pavable  to  the  order  of  Harper  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  reuewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender. 


THF  FTSHF'RTFS  -nets,  seines,  lines, 
lilt  ilMlLlULd.  TWINES)  8uitable  for 

Export,  River,  Pond,  Lake,  or  Sea  Fishing,  for  sale  to 
the  trade  bv  AMERICAN  NET  AND  TWINE  CO., 
43  Commercial  St.,  Boston.  Samples  and  prices  by  mail. 


The  Forrester  Submerged  Pump 

Is  a double-acting,  non-freezing  Force  Pump.  It  is 
composed  entirely  of  metal,  is  simple  in  construction, 
very  durable,  and  not  liable  to  get  oat  of  order.  It 
has  no  packings,  and  hence  works  with  the  least  pos- 
sible friction.  Will  work  in  wells  of  any  depth,  and 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  for  general  use.  Agents 
Wanted — local  aud  traveling.  Dealers  specially  in- 
terested. Send  for  Circular.  Address 

FORRESTER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Corner  Church  & Cortlandt  Streets,  New  York. 


m.  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  .... 

SAP  OLIO, 

For  General 

Household  purposes 

IS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  THAN  SOAP. 


OXYGENIZED  AIR,  a cure  for  Scrofnla, 
Catarrh,  and  Consumption.  Send  address  for 
Pamphlet  to  Dr.  C.  L.  BLOOD,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
VINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
ing  drugs.  For  circular,  address 
legar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


VINEGAR. 

10  hours,  without  n 
F.  L SAGE,  V 


tST  On  Receipt  of  One  Dollar 
We  will  Mail  to  you  the  most  acceptable  gift  to  s 
Young  Lady, 

LORING’S  BOX  OF  HOME  NOTE  PAPER, 

French  or  English,  Stamped  tvlth  her  Initial. 
Address  I.ORING,  Publisher, 


to  $25.— Genuine  Oroide-Gold  Watches.  Ad- 
dress John  Fogg  an,  M’f’r,  79  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


WAS  cured  of  Deafness  and  Catarrh  by  a simple 
remedy,  and  will  send  the  receipt  free. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  LEGGETT,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


35  School  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

n\Tl?  'nTMT?  wi"  !ecllre  bv  return  mail  copies 
Ui\  L 1J 1 >1 L of  The  Bright  Side,  the  cheapest, 
most  attractive,  and  most  popular  young  people’s  pa- 
per in  the  world  (all  stories  complete),  worth  three 
times  the  money.  Splendid  premiums  and  large  cash 
commissions  to  agents.  Order  at  once. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN  & CO.,  Publishers, 

Chicago,  HI. 


Terms  fob  Advertising  in  Harper's  Periodicals. 

Harper’s  Magazine.— Whole  Page,  $500  ; Half  Page, 
$260  : Quarter  Page,  $150— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— $ 1 00  per  Line ; Cuts  aud  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 


AGENTS!  READ  THIS! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  Week  and  expeuses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  oil r new  and  wonderful  inven- 
tions. Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


NEW  YORK. 

r YOU  CAN  GET  A * 1 


‘ S^e&l  j&trrtsl ; 

or  . : • _,  M/itn  lertt-  ccme  ftsrw 

C A/ A)// f/S/J/e/sr/.j/  / s/str///,;  //  t 

/ y?l£W&rt/l  ^ 


F.  SCHLEIFER  & CO.'S 

PURE  CALIFORNIA 

BRANDY. 


<H  ^ST, 

^ PowdeR  - 

Try  it, sold  by  qrocers 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


THE  BEST  PAPER 

AND  THE 

BEST  INDUCEMENTS ! 


JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK 


This  Quarter’s  13  Numbers  SENT  FREE  to 
all  subscribing  before  Dec.  25, 18T0,  for  next 
year’s  Fifty-two  Numbers  of 


Hatter  and  Furrier, 

DANIEL  D.  YOUMANS, 

719  BROADWAY,  New  York  Hotel. 

LADIES’  FINE  FURS. 

Seal  Sacques,  $75,  $90,  $100. 
Astrakhan  Sacques,  $35,  $45,  $50. 

IMPORTER  OF 

ENGLISH  HATS  FOR  GENTLEMEN  WEAR. 


MSIffiM 


THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED 

RURAL  AND  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 

FOR  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


UNRIVALED 

HOLIDAY 

NOVELTIES. 

House  Coats, 
Dressing  Robes, 
“Our  Fritz,” 
“Chancellor,” 
“Monarch” 
Scarfs, 


The  Rural,  now  in  its  21st  year,  is  not  only  the 

Largest,  Best,  and  Cheapest,  but  by  far  the 
Largest  Circulating  Journal  of  Its  Class 
111  the  World  ! National  in  character,  Ably  Ed- 
ited, Superbly  Illustrated  and  Priuted,  it  is  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  WEEKLY ! 

It  is  the  Standard  Authority  on  all  branches 
of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  &c.  As  a Liter- 
ary and  Family  Paper,  it  is  a favorite  in  many 
of  the  best  families  all  over  the  Union,  Canada,  &c. 
Indeed,  Moore's  Rural  has  no  Rival  in  its  Sphere,  and 
is  the  Largest  Illustrated  Journal  on  the 
continent-each  number  containing  Sixteen  Five- 
Column  Pages  (double  the  size  of  most  papers  of 
its  class).  It  is  the  paper  for  the  East,  West,  North, 
and  South. 


TERMS,  INDUCEMENTS,  ETC. 
TERMS  — $3  a year  of  52  Numbers,  and  only 
$2  50  in  Clubs  of  Ten.  This  Quarter’s  13  Numbers 
sent  FHEE,  as  offered  above.  OurClub  Inducements 
for  1871  are  unprecedented.  Specimens,  Premium 
Lists,  &c.,  sent  free  to  all  forming  Clubs,  and  we 
want  a live  Club  Agent  in  every  Town.  Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


VICTOR  EMANUEL  IN  ROME. 


Robes  de  Chambre 


u*\A  Y a¥»\uowu\)Vt, 

With  an  Immense  Variety  of 


offer  a large  assortment  of 


House  Coats, 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

Large  assortment,  superior  style,  very  low  prices. 


Kid,  Buckskin,  Calfskin,  Dogskin 

GLOVES, 

LINED  AND  UNLINED. 

SILK  SUSPENDERS, 

INITIAL  HANDKERCHIEFS. 


at  $40,  $50,  $60. 

All  of  their  Best  Manufacture,  of  the  Newest 
Patterns  and  Finish. 


jgi  ~\\  usow.  & \\ otmVuv 

■pS  * 

“*  I CcCvVvwcX  Overawe. 
M.  ^ v'vees  'BLeAvteeA. 

"!!/  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  free. 
MASON  A HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.. 596 
NEW  YORK;  151  Tremoilt  St.,  BOSTON. 


502  & 504  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


E.  B.  DUEKEE  & CO.’S 

CHALLENGE  SAUCE 


Engines,  Tools,  Machinery,  &c. 

F’Oli  SALE, 


UNION  SQUARE, 

Having  removed  to  their  NeYv 
Store,  now  offer  their  entire  im- 
portation for  the  Holidays — se- 
lected expressly  for  their  open- 
ing. 


»THE  NOVELTY  IRON  WORKS, 
Foot  of  East  12th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Embracing 

ENGINES,  PLANERS,  LATHES, 
SMITHS’  AND  BOILER- MAKERS’  TOOLS, 
And  Machiuery  and  Patterns  of  the  most  approved 
kinds,  Ac.,  &c.  Also, 

6 HIGH-PRESSURE  ENGINES,  partly  finished  , 

2 STEVENSON’S  PATENT  TURBINE  WATER- 
WHEELS, 00-inch  diameter;  and 
1 MARINE  BEAM  ENGINE,  66-in.  by  10-ft.  stroke. 

JN0  S.  SCHULTZE, 
Receiver  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works. 
OT  Send  for  Catalogue. 

New  York,  Oct.  29, 1870. 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 


BEST  AMERICAN  SAUCE, 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  ENGLISH. 

For  enriching  Gravies,  and  for  im- 
parting a grateful  relish  and  zest  to 
Roast  Meats,  Steaks,  Cutlets,  Chops 
Fish,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese,  and  ail 
made  dishes. 


Sold  by  Dealers  In  First-Class 
Groceries  generally. 


4 PATENT 

IMPROVED 

REFLECTORS, 

|pp  ILLUMINATING 

|i|||L  HALtheatres, 

SHOW  WINDOWS. 
Increase  the  Light 

^ Send  for  Circular. 

PETRY  BROS.  & CO., 
288  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 

WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES, 

t <3  4 150  Designs  and  Plans. 

AehL'T.*'  $1  50 Postpaid. 

GEO.  E.  WOODWARD. 

•tjfi-yj  - - '».&  vSh  Publisher,  191  Broadway,  N.Y. 
THkjH  .Wtc- Priced  Catalogue  of  all  books 
: cjI  . - on  Architecture.  Agriculture,  and 
1 J*  Field  Sports,  mailed  free. 


a THE  IMPROVED 

WILSON 

SHUTTLE 

SEWING  MACHINE 

lor  simplicity,  du- 
rability <V  beauty 

stands  unrivaled  ’ For 

stitching,  hemming, 
tucking,  felling,  quilt- 
ing, cording,  binding, 
braiding, gathering,  ga- 
thering and  sewing  on 

'■•'S- AGENTS  WASTEDm'cvwy  Coimt^iiilho 
United  States  where  we  have  not  one  already  employed. 
For  particulars  address  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  0.;  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FALL  & WINTER 

N Clothing 

S’  IN  NEW  YORK. 


I have  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  recommend 
this  Brandy  to  my  medical  brethren  as  a Pure  Wine 
Brandy,  free  from  all  adulterations  and  substitu- 
tions of  other  spirits  or  flavoriugs.  — CHARLES  T. 
JACKSON,  State  Assayer  for  Massachusetts. 

F.  SCHLEIFER  & CO.,  Sau  Francisco. 

HENRY  G.  SCHMIDT  & CO.,  38  Beaver  Street, 
New  York,  Sole  Eastern  Agents. 


OVERCOATS. 

$10.  $13.  $13  50.  $15.  $16.  $18.  $20.  $22.  $23.  $21 


BEEFING  JACKETS. 

$6  00.  $7  00.  $8  00.  $10  00.  $15  00.  $1S  00.  $22  00. 


SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  1871, 


Published  Weekly;  16  pages;  fall  of  splendid  en- 
gravings and  articles  by  the  best  writers  ou  the  Popu- 
lar Sciences  and  the  Industrial  Arts,  Mechanics,  Man- 
ufactures, Inventions,  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Arch- 
itecture, Household  and  Farming  Industry.  The 
Scientific  American  has  been  published  25  years, 
circulates  the  World  over,  and  is  recognized  as  a great 
Popular  Educator.  Specimen  numbers  sent  free. 
Terms— $3  a vear:  $1  50  for  six  months.  Address 
OTIJNN  Ac  CO.,  37  Park  Bow,  New  York, 
Publishers  aud  Patent  Ageuts. 


PANTS. 

Fashionable  Stripes,  $5.  $6  50.  $7.  $7  50.  $8.  $8  50.  $9. 
In  Fancy  Cassimeres.  Doeskins,  Beavers,  &c.,  in 
GREAT  VARIETY. 


Farnham,  Gilbert, & Co 

BANKERS, 

No.  8 Wall  Street,  New  York. 


New  Patent  Law. — Our  readers  are  aware 
that  a New  Patent  Law  was  approved  by  the 
President  in  July  last.  Messrs.  Mitnn  & Co., 
of  the  Scientific  American,  No.  37  Park  Row, 
N.  Y.,  have  just  issued  a handsome  edition  of  the 
law,  which  they  furnish  free  to  inventors.  Mtinn 
& Co.  have  been  engaged  in  securing  patents  for 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  and  are  securing 
about  fifty  patents  per  week. 


i F.  J.  Kai-denukuo,  Manufacturer  of 
* Genuine  Meerschaum  Pipes,  Ambers, 

1 &c.,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Repair- 
ing done  in  all  its  branches*  Circulars 
and  Price-Lists  sent.  P.  O.  Box  6724. 
Stores:  6 John  St.,  next  B’dway:  71 
John.  Paris  Exposition  Prize  of  1807. 


MT’TiTTT'n'NrPQ  -What  are  they  f A new  and 
liiLDiAUBILUi  remarkable  discovery  of  vital 
importance  to  nil.  Book  sent  free.  Address  or  call  on 
Drs.  WELLS  & STELL,  37  West  21st  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


A MONTH)  by 
TING  MA- 
ST. LOUIS,  Mo. 


CHINE  CO.  BOSTON,  M; 


’ ANTED— AGENTS  ($20  l»er  day),  to  sell 
-he  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  l ie 
“lock  stitch ” (alike  on  both  sides),  ami  is .nitty 
licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sew- 
ing Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHN- 
SON, CLARK.  & CO.,  Boston.  Mass. : Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; Chicago,  HI. ; or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


POLL  A K & SON, 

Manufacturers  of 

Genuine  MEERSCHAUM  GOODS. 
Ambers.  Repairing  and  Boiling. 
Retail  store.  2 7 John  St., 
middle  of  the  block. 

Send  for  Circnlar. 


Ptf.f.Wltftl  HOUSEHOLD  MAUAZINl 

1 1 H B I ItpI  contains  in  every  number  one  con 
HI  ■■  piete  prize  story  worth  $100.  Fort 

pages  of  other  Matter.  Yearly,  $1.  Sold  by  News 
dealers  at  10  cts.  per  copy.  Splendid  Premiums.  Spe< 
imen  copy  free.  Address  S.  S.  WOOD,  Newburgh,  N.Y 


MWoWkb  Printing  Machines  of  all  kinds, 

from  $2  to  $200.  Send  for  circular. 
Printer  Manuf’g  Co.,  14  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ORSE  CLIPPING.  -Adie’s  Patent  Machine, 
. price  $8.  for  sale  at  151  Broadway,  Room  6. 
wantedr  ~ — 


i TAMMERING  cured  by  Bates’  Appliances. 


»as  Simpson  & Co.,  Box 


snfffln 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


'Digitized  by 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Supplement,  December  10,  1870.] 

Travel  and  Adventure, 

TBEPABED 

EXPRESSLY  FOR  HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


A JOURNEY  THROUGH  ICELAND. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Soon  after  passing  through  the  desert  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  our  travelers  arrived  at 
Hankadolur,  where  the  minister,  after  seeing  that 
he  was  provided  with  the  necessary  attendance  for 
the  rest  of  his  journey,  took  leave  of  his  guest,  and 
returned  alone  to  his  home.  M.  Nougaret  went 
on  till  he  reached  Selsund,  which  was  a little  col- 
lection of  huts  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain— a kind  of  settlement,  of  which  neither  the 
word  village,  nor  hamlet,  nor  any  other  English 
word,  in  fact,  would  convey  any  conception.  The 
Icelandic  word  by  which  such  a nestling  of  hu- 
man families  is  called  is  boer.  The  engraving 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  general  idea 
of  the  situation  and  aspect  of  Selsund,  as  ap- 
proached from  the  south,  with  the  volcano  in  the 
distance. 

The  minister  of  Thyorsarholt,  to  whom  M. 
Nougaret  had  explained,  in  Latin,  his  wishes  in 
respect  to  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  had  sent  a 
message  by  the  attendant  whom  he  engaged  at 
Hankadolur  to  accompany  the  traveler  to  Selsund, 
and  by  this  means  the  people  there  obtained  a 
general  idea  of  M.  Nougaret’s  plans  and  wishes. 
The  wife  of  the  man  on  whom  the  duty  would 
devolve  of  going  to  the  mountain  ns  guide  seemed 
to  be  put  quite  out  of  humor  by  the  arrival  of  the 
stranger,  as  the  result  of  it  would  be  to  take  her 
husband  away  from  home,  and  expose  him  not 
only  to  great  fatigue,  but  to  some  danger,  espe- 
cially as  the  mountain  had  been  “uneasy”  for 
some  time  past,  and  threatened  an  eruption.  M. 
Nougaret  tried  to  appease  and  conciliate  her  by 
presents  and  attentions,  but  with  very  little  suc- 
cess. She  continued  morose,  and  apparently  very 
unhappy. 

The  man  made  signs  of  taking  out  M.  Nouga- 
ret’s watch,  and  then  pointed  to  the  mountain, 
by  way  of  inquiring  at  vhat  hour  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  wished  to  set  out. 

M.  Nougaret  replied  by  produc- 
ing the  watch  and  pointing  to  the  - ; 

figure  four. 

Accordingly  at  four  o’clock  the 
next  morning  he  was  awakened, 
and  the  arrangements  began  to 
be  made  for  departure;  but  so 
numerous  were  the  preparations 
required,  and  there  were  so  many 
delays,  part  of  which  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  evident  disposition 
of  the  poor  wife  to  do  every  thing 
in  her  power  to  retard  and,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  the  departure 
of  her  husband,  that  the  process 
of  preparation  was  very  slow. 

At  length,  however,  about  ten 
o’clock  every  thing  was  ready, 
and  the  traveler  and  his  guide 
set  out.  They  were  to  go  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain — a distance 
of  some  miles — on  horseback,  __ 

and  then,  leaving  their  horses, 
were  to  climb  the  remaining 
three  or  four  thousand  feet  on 
foot.  They  arrived  at  the  end  of  that  part  of  the 
ascent  which  was  practicable  for  horses  about  five 
o’clock — that  is,  after  a six  or  seven  hours’  ride 
over  a way  encumbered  with  sharp  rocks,  ragged 
defiles,  heaps  of  scoria;,  and  beds  of  volcanic  ashes 
and  sand.  Greatly  fatigued  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  way,  and  mentally  exhausted  by  the  excite- 
ments and  the  dangers  through  which  they  had 
passed,  they  at  once  encamped  on  the  spot  for  the 
night— if  night  the  period  might  be  called  during 
which  the  sun  glides  along  the  horizon,  dipping 
only  for  two  or  three  hours  a little  below.  They 
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found  a place  of  shelter  in  a corner  formed  by  a 
turn  in  an  ancient  lava  current,  and  there,  after 
making  their  supper  from  a portion  of  the  pro- 
visions which  they  had  brought  with  them,  they 
lay  down,  and  protecting  themselves  as  well  as 
they  could  with  such  coverings  as  they  had  at 
hand,  they  went  to  sleep. 

When  the  watch  indicated  that  it  was  time  to 
consider  it  morning  they  rose,  and,  having  se- 
cured their  horses  properly,  set  out  on  the  final 
ascent,  taking  with  them  such  provisions  and  ex- 
tra clothing  as  they  should  require  during  the 
day.  Their  progress,  difficult  and  dangerous  as 


ter,  surrounded  by  a crust  or  ridge,  left  there  ap- 
parently by  the  sinking  in  of  the  central  portion 
after  some  great  eruption.  Our  traveler  and  his 
guide  ascended  to  this  ridge,  though  the  fog  had 
now  shut  them  in  so  that  nothing  of  the  interior 
could  be  seen,  but  only  a declivity  of  ice  and 
snow  sloping  toward  it.  M.  Nougaret,  having 
gone  on  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  guide,  un- 
dertook to  creep  down  this  slope  a little  wav, 
thinking  that  when  he  reached  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  he  could  look  over  into  the  abyss  be- 
low. Soon,  however,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he 
began  to  slide  forward.  There  was  nothing  to 


CURIOSITY  TO  SEE  THE  STRANGER. 


it  was  on  other  accounts,  was  much  impeded  by 
a very  dense  fog,  which  rose  and  covered  the 
whole  mountain,  and  which  in  many  places  be- 
came so  dense  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
to  proceed.  They,  however,  persevered.  They 
soon  began  to  encounter  vast  masses  of  ice  and 
snow,  which  they  were  obliged  either  to  traverse 
with  great  danger  and  fatigue,  or  to  avoid  by  long 
detours.  The  engraving  represents  the  kind  of 
views  they  had  of  the  mountain  at  such  times  as 
the  fog  lifted  so  as  to  open  the  prospect. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  forms  a vast  cra- 


seize hold  of  to  arrest  his  descent,  and  he  in- 
stinctively struck  his  iron-pointed  pike  into  the 
ice  before  him.  The  staff  broke  in  his  hand. 
He  grasped  the  lower  part,  leaving  the  other  to 
slide  down  the  remaining  portion  of  the  decliv- 
ity, and  to  shoot  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
into  the  crater,  while  he  stopped  his  own  prog- 
ress by  coming  astride  upon  the  part  which  was 
saved,  and  which  was  wedged  fast  in  a fissure  in 
the  ice. 

The  guide  soon  came  to  the  place,  and,  creep- 
ing down  as  near  the  spot  as  possible,  he  extend- 
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ed  his  own  pikestaff  toward  the  unfortunate  trav- 
eler until  he  could  reach  and  grasp  the  end  of  it, 
and  in  that  way  aided  him  in  crawling  up,  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  out  of  his  dangerous  position. 

Our  adventurer  wisely  determined  after  this  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  exploring  the  crater  from  the 
crest  above,  and  he  and  his  guide,  proceeding  to 
the  best  place  of  shelter  that  they  could  find,  sat 
down  to  dine  upon  the  provisions  which  they  had 
brought  with  them,  hoping  that  bv  the  time  their 
meal  was  finished  the  fog  might  perhaps  have 
cleared  away.  This  expectation  was,  in  fact,  real- 
ized. A shower  of  rain  fell,  after  which  the  fog 
“lifted,”  and  the  whole  scene 
before  them  was  opened  to  view. 

They  saw  that  the  crest  which 
surrounded  the  crater  was  not 
entirely  continuous.  There  was 
a break  upon  one  side,  forming 
an  opening  by  means  of  which  it 
seemed  that  access  to  the  interior 
might  easily  be  gained.  M.  Nou- 
garet  determined  to  attempt  this 
route,  but  remembering  the  anx- 
iety and  distress  which  the  wife 
of  the  guide  had  felt  in  respect 
to  the  safety  of  her  husband,  he 
determined  to  make  the  attempt 
alone.  So,  making  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  guide  in  respect  to 
the  piace  of  meeting  him  when 
be  came  out,  he  began  to  creep 
and  slide  down  the  slope  of  rock 
and  ice  which  descended  toward 
the  breach  in  the  crest,  and  then 
went  in. 

He  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a vast  cavity,  of  nearly  circu- 
lar form,  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  by  a range  of 
cliffs  one  or  two  hundred  feet  high*.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  masses  of  lava  and  heaps  of 
volcanic  ashes,  and  here  and  there  openings 
were  seen,  through  which  columns  of  steam 
and  of  sulphureous  vapors  were  ascending.  So 
dense  were  these  vapors  that  in  some  places  M. 
Nougaret  was  obliged  to  fan  himself  with  his 
handkerchief  to  get  breath.  Besides  these  open 
vents,  there  were  others  which  had  formerly  been 
open,  but  were  now  closed.  Some  had  accident- 
alh’  been  choked  up  by  the  lava  and  ashes  which 
had  accumulated  over  and  around  them,  while 
others  were  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 

By  going  round  to  the  windward  side  of  one 
of  the  openings  M.  Nougaret  found  that  he  could 
approach  so  near  as  to  peep  over  the  edge  and 
look  down.  He  saw,  at  what  seemed  to  him  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  feet  below,  a glow  of 
light,  which  seemed  to  come  and  go  in  flashes, 
and  was  accompanied  by  bluish  flames,  like  those 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  carbonic  oxide  or 
sulphurated  hydrogen.  Finally  he  threw  a block 
of  lava  down  one  of  these  chimneys.  He  could 
hear  it  for  several  seconds  thundering  down 
through  the  winding  passage-way,  and  then, 
after  the  lapse  of  about  half  a minute,  a great 
commotion  seemed  to  be  produced  by  it  below, 
and  fresh  bursts  of  steam  and  even  flashes  of 
flame  came  up  to  the  surface,  and  issued  forth, 
not  only  from  the  orifice  into  which  the  stone  had 
been  thrown,  but  from  several  others  near. 

M.  Nougaret  remained  in  the  crater,  he  says, 
for  three  hours,  exploring  it  in  every  part,  and 
collecting  specimens.  Then  he  came  out  and 
descended  the  mountain  to  rejoin  his  guide  at 
the  place  where  the  horses  had  been  left,  where 
he  had  directed  the  guide  to  await  his  arrival. 
He  found  him  in  a state  of  tipsy  silliness  and  in- 
capability, from  having,  in  the  absence  of  his  mas- 
ter, found  his  way  to  a bottle  of  brandy  which 
had  been  brought,  by  way  of  precaution,  among 
the  other  stores. 

Our  traveler  found,  on  his  return  to  the  vil- 
lages, that  his  visit  to  the  region  had  become 
known,  and  had  made  quite  a sensation  among  the 
peasants — so  much  so  that  wherever  he  stopped, 
at  any  way-side  cabin,  the  people  came  running 
with  the  utmost  eagerness  from  their  work  of 
hay-mating-  ip-  t)i£  ifields^to  see  and  hear  tho 
stranger^1  cSttelpunnh^  on  foot,  with  their 
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scythes  and  rude  pitchforks  on  their  shoulders. 
Others  mounted  horses,  when  they  were  at  hand, 
for  greater  speed.  The  means  of  communica- 
tion, however,  with  the  stranger  when  they  ar- 
rived on  the  spot  were  very  limited  and”  un- 
satisfactory, being  confined  altogether  to  dumb- 
show.  They  had  at  any  rate  the  satisfaction  of 
looking  upon  a foreigner  who  had  come  some 
thousands  of  miles  from  beyond  the  seas  to  as- 
cend their  mountain. 

Indeed,  as  he  traveled  on  day  after  day,  on  his 
return  toward  his  port  of  embarkation,  our  trav- 
eler found  the  hospitalities  of  the  people  some- 
what embarrassing.  He  returned  by  a route  ly- 
ing nearer  the  sea  than  the  one  by  which  he  came, 
and  that  led  him  through  a somewhat  more  set- 
tled portion  of  the  country ; and  at  every  hut 
that  he  passed  the  dogs  about  the  door  and  on 
the  roof  would  bark  in  noisy  welcome,  the  horses 
would  stop,  the  guide  would  dismount,  the  peas- 
ant’s whole  family  would  come  to  the  door  and 
insist  upon  the  traveler’s  going  in.  On  accept- 
ing the  invitation  M.  Nougaret  would  be  ushered 
into  the  best  room,  refreshments  would  be  spread 
before  him,  consisting  of  coffee,  and  of  biscuits 
made  of  Iceland  moss,  and  the  whole  family 
would  stand  around  questioning  the  guide,  and 
listening  to  his  stories,  while  M.  Nougaret  him- 
self would  partake  of  the  refreshments  in  silence 
— not  being  able  to  offer  any  of  his  hospitable 
entertainers  a single  intelligible  word.  . 

[TO  liE  CONTINUED.] 


THE  WEDDING  RING. 

Only  a well-worn  hoop  of  gold, 

Unlit  by  any  glow 
Of  rainbow  gem,  a ring  that  told 
Its  story  long  ago. 

Only  a circlet  dimm’d  and  thin 
With  wedded  years  of  life, 

Whose  memories  cloud  my  soul  within 
With  sorrow-shaded  strife. 

Only  a cincture  clasping  fast 
Two  separate  lives  in  one, 

That  calls  to  mind  the  sunny  Hast, 

‘ Yet  leaves  me  still  alone. 

Only  a relic  of  the  joy 
In  days  no  more  to  be, 

Of  thoughts  Regret  alone  can  cloy, 

Never  again  for  me. 

Only  a treasure  from  the  hand 
No  more  to  rest  in  mine, 

But  pass’d  into  the  voiceless  land, 

Beyond  the  hills  divine. 

Only  a pledge  of  mutual  love, 

Of  love  that  ne’er  shall  fade, 

Though  Death  has  call’d  those  lips  above 
That  sacred  plightings  made. 

Only  an  earnest  of  the  troth 
Nor  Time  nor  aught  can  bend, 

But  ever  still  will  bind  us  both 
Unwavering  to  the  end. 

Small  as  the  circlet  is,  it  bound 
All-close  her  love  to  mine.. 

Now  she  is  gone,  but  stead  first  round 
My  soul  its  pledges  twine. 

Never  again  its  gold  shall  thread 
Iler  yielding  finger’s  snow; 

Never — not  e’en  when  graves  their  dead 
Have  loosed  from  sleep  below. 

Never  again ! But  as  one  thought, 

In  realms  of  perfect  peace, 

Our  hearts  shall  beat,  with  rapture  fraught, 
When  Death  gives  me  release. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  “SIREN.” 


It  was  a Sunday  morning  in  June,  and  the 
large  ship,  newly  built  for  the  African  trade  by 
Messrs.  M‘Guffog  and  M‘Cash,  thriving  Glas- 
gow merchants,  stood  ready  in  the  dock  for 
launching  on  the  Monday.  The  figure-head  of 
the  Siren,  with  its  fair,  beguiling  face  and  long, 
streaming  hair,  facing  the  Clyde,  seemed  smiling 
defiantly  at  the  thought  of  the  adventures  in 
which  it  was  to  share.  The  fine  lines  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  strong,  graceful  curves,  the  massive  pro- 
portions of  the  untried  ship,  were  being  especially 
exulted  in  by  two  men  of  the  crew,  who  were 
walking  round  her,  and  eying  her  with  all  the 
studious  unction  with  which  dealers  eye  a blood- 
horse. 

“ I tell  you,  Mr.  Mackay,”  said  Patterson,  the 
elder  of  the  two,  a grim  old  “ Sandimanian”  boat- 
swain, “ that  there’ll  never  be  luck  with  a vessel 
that,  instead  of  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the 
great  prophets  or  kings  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
to  be  christened  after  one  ©f  Satan’s  warlocks,  a 
grand-daughter,  nae  doot,  of  that  Scarlet  Woman 
mentioned  in  the  Revelations,  and  there  so  very 
deservedly  censured.  ” 

“ Tut,  tut,  man !”  said  his  companion,  a young, 
bright,  frank-looking  fellow,  with  brown,  curling 
hair,  who  was  to  be  first  mate ; “ don’t  you  know 
it  is  the  likeness  of  Mary  Cameron,  our  captain’s 
young  wife?  She  is  as  beautiful  as  an  angel, 
and  quite  as  good.  She  would  bring  a blessing 
on  any  ship.  She  is  going  out  with  us.” 

“All  the  worse  for  us,  Mr.  Mackay ; there’s  al- 
ways mischief  where  there’s  a woman.  Prom 
Eve  downward,  they  were  always  kittle-cattle. 
I'm  sorry  for  it,  Mr.  Mackay,  very  sorry.  I never 
sailed  with  a captain’s  wife  but  once,  and  then 
we  ran  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  half 
of  us  were  eaten  by  cannibals.  I call  it  vary 
presumptuous,  putting  the  face  of  a real  woman 
on  the  figure-head  of  a vessel.  It’s  joost  mak- 
ing an  idol  of  the  gf|gjtjze  d by 


“Stuff!  I only  wish  I had  been  the  man  who 
carved  and  gilded  it.  Hang  me,  but  I’d  have 
kissed  it  at  parting!  She  is  the  sunniest,  win- 
somest  wee  thing,  I tell  you,  that  ever  trod  the 
shores  of  the  Clyde!” 

‘ ‘ And  who  may  this  paragon  of  yours  be,  Mr. 
Mackay?”  said  a voice  which  made  the  young 
man  start,  turn  round,  and  perceptibly  redden. 
It  was  Mr.  M‘Cash,  with  the  captain  and  the 
captain’s  wife.  They  had  at  that  moment  come 
suddenly  round  the  corner  of  a stack  of  timber. 

“ I was  only  speaking  of  a young  lady  I know,” 
said  Mackay,  “and  telling  Patterson  that  she 
was  rather  like  the  Siren's  figure-head.” 

“Do  you  hear  that,  Mrs.  Cameron ?”  said  the 
old  merchant,  turning  round,  smiling.  “ Why, 
there  never  could  be  two  people  like  our  fair  si- 
ren. You  really  ought  to  be  jealous.” 

“ I dare  swear,  Mary,”  said  the  captain,  “that 
there  will  not  be  a man  on  board  who  will  not 
fancy  that  the  Siren  is  the  exact  image  of  the  wo- 
man he  loves  best — wife,  sister,  or  sweet-heart. 
You  mustn't  make  my  Mary  vain,  Mr.  M‘Cash.” 

“ This  is  to  be  your  last  voyage,  Captain  Cam- 
eron, I am  sorry  to  hear  ?”  said  the  merchant. 

“ Well,  so  I promised  Mary  when  we  joined 
hands ; but  I shall  find  it  hard,  1 think,  to  leave 
so  good  a ship.  What  a beauty  she  is !” 

“ And  holds  more  than  any  vessel  we  have.” 

“iShe'll  skim  like  a swallow,”  said  the  cap- 
tain’s wife.  “Don’t  you  think  she’ll  be  very 
fast,  Mr.  Mackay  ?’’ 

A slight  blush  rose  on  the  cheek  of  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron as  she  kindly  put  this  question,  to  prevent 
the  young  man  feeling  left  out  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

“ Yes,  I think  she’ll  be  very  fast,”  said  the 
mate,  with  an  air  rather  of  veneration  than  re- 
spect ; “ she  has  all  the  look  of  it.” 

“Ay,  I tell  you  she’ll  show  them  the  way,” 
said  M4Cash.  “ She’ll  be  faster  than  the  Petrel, 
and  that's  saying  a great  deal,  a very  great 
deal,  for  the  Petrel's  the  fastest  thing  out  of 
Glasgow.  ” 

The  launch  took  place  the  next  day.  There 
was  great  cheering  as  pretty  Mrs.  Cameron 
dashed  the  bottle  of  wine  against  the  ship's  side, 
and  called  out  in  her  sweet,  clear  voice, 

“I  name  this  ship  the  Siren.' 

Then  the  flags  flewr  rejoicingly,  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs were  waved,  six  small  ship's  cannon 
were  discharged  to  announce  the  important  event, 
and  the  new  ship  glided  down  into  the  Clyde, 
eager  to  venture  on  her  new  element.  Every 
body  was  smiling,  shouting,  or  congratulating 
somebody  else ; but  Patterson  was  still  obdurate. 

“Nae,  nae,”  he  said,  “it’s  a pagan  business, 
and  will  never  bring  luck  to  Christian  people. 
Siren,  indeed ! What  was  a siren  but  joost  a 
hizzie  that  ought  to  have  been  whipped  at  the 
cart’s  tail  ? I’ve  no  patience  with  such  nonsense. 
There’s  no  luck  in  it.  I feel  that.  No — no 
whisky,  thanky ; I'll  not  drink  a drop  at  such  a 
heathen  christening,  though  mayhap  I’ll  take  a 
double  caulker  to-night  to  the  ship's  health.” 

“There’s  no  moving  Pattersou,”  said  a sour- 
looking  creole,  who  was  to  be  second  mate,  and 
who  had  stood  next  Mackay  during  the  launch- 
ing; “he’s  such  a pig-headed  fellow.  How 
pretty  the  captain’s  wife  looked  at  the  launch ! 
By  Jove ! she’s  far  too  good  for  an  old  salt  like 
that ; she  ought  to  have  married  a duke !” 

“Yes,  she  is  pretty,”  said  Mr.ckay,  half  re- 
luctantly. 

* ‘ That’s  very  cold  praise ; why,  man  alive,  you 
used  to  be  far  more  enthusiastic.” 

“’Tis  all  the  praise  I care  to  give  just  now, 
Watson.  ” 

“Oh,  please  yourself,”  said  the  creole,  with 
a glance  that  made  the  white  part  of  his  eyes  be- 
come a reddish  yellow;  “but  we  used  to  fancy 
you  were  rather  smitten  with  her,  for  you  talked 
of  nothing  else  after  we  first  met  her  together  at 
M'Guffog’s  office.” 

“ I do  not  care  to  remember  the  foolish  things 
I then  said." 

“Oh,  you  don’t,”  said  Watson,  spitefully. 
“Very  well,  then,  don’t;  but  I sha’n’t  forget 
them.”  And  then  to  himself,  as  he  turned  on 
his  heel,  he  muttered,  “Nor  shall  the  captain, 
when  I’ve  once  told  him  about  this  upstart  fool, 
who  tries  already  to  crow  over  me.  ” 

IL 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  the  young  wife  in  the 
evening  pacing  the  deck  with  the  old  captain, 
happy  as  an  angel ; the  men  following  her  with 
admiring  glances,  the  very  ship’s  boys  eager  to 
run  on  errands  for  her.  As  the  Siren  got  near- 
er the  coast  of  Africa  an  awning  was  raised 
over  the  quarter-deck,  and  there  of  an  evening 
she  used  to  sing  in  a way  that  even  old  Patter- 
son said  was  enough  to  melt  the  heart  of  a shark. 
The  voyage  hitherto  had  been  swift  and  prosper- 
ous. One  night  the  captain  came  on  deck  sud- 
denly to  see  how  things  were  getting  on.  He 
was  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  smoking  with 
placid  content,  when  Watson  came  up  and  be- 
gan talking  to  him  of  the  rapid  run  the  ship  had 
made. 

“ Is  Mackay  below,  Sir  ?”  he  asked,  carelessly. 

“ Yes,  Watson  ; he’s  playing  some  flute  music 
to  Mrs.  Cameron.” 

Watson  sighed  deeply,  then  looked  intently 
out  to  sea,  knit  his  brows,  and  sighed  deeper 
than  before. 

“Why,  Watson,”  said  the  captain,  who  had 
twice  asked  him  a question  without  receiving  an 
answer — “why,  what’s  the  matter?  You’re  dull 
as  ditch-water.  You  can’t  be  in  love?” 

“I’m  quite  well,  Sir,”  said  Watson,  listlessly. 

“Now,  look  here,  man;  as  your  superior  of- 
ficer, I insist  on  knowing  what  is  on  your  mind,  ” 
said  the  honest  captain,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
creole's  shoulder. 

Watson  was  still  silent. 

“I  shall  be  very  angry,  remember,  Watson, 
if  you  do  not  tell  me ; indeed  I shall  grow  sus- 
picious of  some  mischief.  There  s no  mutiny 


among  the  men  ? No  danger  about  the  cargo  ? 
No  fear  of  fire  ? — nothing  wrong,  I hope  ?” 

Watson  assumed  an  air  of  frankness  as  he 
turned  round  to  his  interrogator,  his  face  lighten- 
ing up. 

“ Captain  Cameron,”  he  said,  “ I do  think  it 
would  have  been  happier  for  you  if  you  had  not 
brought  Mackay  as  first  mate  this  voyage.” 

“Why,  what  of  him?”  said  the  astonished 
captain.  “He’s  one  of  the  best  of  fellows — 
frank,  generous ; we  have  become  quite  friends. 
Besides,  he  is  musical,  and  my  dear  wife  finds 
him  a pleasant  companion  when  we  are  together 
in  the  evening.” 

“Captain  Cameron,”  hissed  the  creole  in  his 
ear,  4 ‘ I have  a painful  secret  to  tell  you.  1 am 
afraid  Mackay  is  in  love  with  your  wife.  I do 
not  say  his  love  is  returned,  but  I am  sure  that 
he  loves  her ; indeed,  he  has  told  me  so.  I feel 
bound  as  a friend  to  tell  you  this.  ” 

The  captain  staggered  back  against  the  bul- 
wark, and  clasped  it,  or  he  would  have  fallen. 

‘ ‘ Watson,  ” he  said,  after  a long  silence  broken 
only  by  a groan,  “you  are  my  friend  indeed; 
but  yet  what  you  have  told  me  has  cut  my  very 
heart  in  two.  But  Mary’s  true — she’s  true ! He, 
you  say,  told  you  he  loved  my  Mary  ?” 

“He  told  me  so  last  night  when  we  were 
pacing  together,  just  after  you  left  us  to  turn  in.” 

“ Watson,  if  I thought  lie  had  dared  to  tell  her 
his  love,  I would  throw  him  to  the  sharks.  Give 
me  your  hand.  I'll  see  to  this.  But  Mary  is  true 
— I’m  sure  of  that ; nothing  shall  shake  me  in 
that — she's  true.  Fool  that  I was,  not  to  see 
what  that  fellow’s  smooth  speeches  and  shy  man- 
ners meant ! Ah ! I remember  now ; yes,  I’ve 
seen  him  color  when  they  met.” 

The  poison  was  working  fast.  The  unhappy 
man,  tossed  in  a moment  from  heaven  to  hell, 
strode  down  stairs  to  the  cabin.  The  two  were 
talking.  Cameron  listened  guiltily — for  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  meanness — before  he  opened  the 
door. 

“ Now  do  tell  me  who  she  was  that  you  were 
praising  in  the  ship-yard,  ” said  his  wife’s  voice. 
“ I always  felt  so  curious  to  know  who  the  lassie 
was  who  had  stolen  away  your  heart.  Were  her 
eyes  blue  like  mine  ? Was  her  hair  golden  ?” 

“Her  hair  and  eyes  were  nearly  of  your  color.  ” 

“ You  were  saying,  I remember,  that  her  face 
was  like  the  siren ; so  she  must  have  been  like 
me — you  could  not  conceal  that  from  me.” 

“ Well,  she  was  not  very  unlike  you ; but  don’t 
ask  me  any  more.  I don’t  want  to  tell  yon  who 
she  was.  That’s  my  secret.  ” 

“Come,  then,  come,  let  us  try  ‘Auld  Robin 
Grey’  again.  ” 

Just  then  the  door  burst  open,  and  the  captain 
appeared.  “Mary,”  he  said,  “enough  of  that 
singing  for  to-night.  I’ve  got  a headache.  Mac- 
kay, go  on  deck,  Sir;  go  and  attend  to  your 
duties  ; you  must  not  spend  so  much  time  away 
from  the  men.  It’s  hard  on  Watson.  Go  up  at 
once.” 

Mackay,  startled  at  the  change  in  the  cap- 
tain’s manner,  left  abruptly,  after  wishing  Mrs. 
Cameron  good-night. 

“Why,  Donald,”  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  his  neck,  “ what  nils  you  ? 
You  do  not  look  yourself  to-night.  Let  me  kiss 
your  dear  old  forehead— let  me  kiss  it,  dear — 
that  'll  soon  make  it  well.” 

“ I want  no  nonsense,  Mary.  I feel  a bad 
pain  at  my  heart,  I tell  you,  a very  bad  pain.  ” 

In  a moment  the  woman’s  nature  was  roused. 
She  flew  to  her  husband,  knelt  by  him,  held  his 
hand,  and  rested  his  head  on  her  shoulder.  She 
was  the  patient,  loving  nurse ; her  girlish  play- 
fulness w as  all  cast  aside. 

“ If  I didn’t  know  the  captain  so  well,”  thought 
Mackay  to  himself,  as  he  walked  to  the  binna- 
cle, the  lamp  of  which  was  just  lit,  “ I should 
really  have  thought  he  was  jealous.  I hope  he 
has  not  caught  one  of  those  infernal  African  fe- 
vers. Why,  his  eyes  quite  glared.” 

“ The  captain  is  out  of  sorts— quite  rusty,  I 
declare,”  said  Watson,  as  they  met  soon  after  on 
deck.  “ I never  saw'  him  so  before.” 

The  next  morning  the  captain  wished  to  alter 
the  ship’s  course.  He  was  sure  there  was  an 
error  in  the  reckoning,  and  that  they  had  passed 
Cape  Algo  in  the  night. 

“ I still  think  that  Cape  Algo  is  before  us, 
captain,”  said  Mackay,  in  his  frank,  cheery  way. 
“Those  were  only  clouds  we  saw  at  daybreak. 
We  are  getting  too  near  land,  Sir,  quite  to  the 
east  of  the  usual  track.” 

“Do  you  dare  to  teach  your  captain?”  burst 
out  Cameron.  “Do  you  dare  to  spread  insub- 
ordination among  my  men  ? You  bear  witness, 
Watson,  that  this  man  has  insulted  me  on  mv 
own  deck.  Another  word,  Sir,  and  1 11  strike 
you  to  the  ground.  ” 

A little  soft  hand  caught  his  uplifted  arm. 
It  was  his  wife’s. 

“Donald,”  she  said — “Donald!  Oh,  think 
of  what  you  do ! Mr.  Mackay  has  done  nothing 
to  deserve  this  anger.  He  only  suggested  a 
doubt.  It  was  hi  duty,  you  know,  to  do  that.” 

The  captain  grasped  his  wife  by  the  wrist  till 
she  groaned  for  pain,  and  drew  her  toward  the 
cabin  stairs. 

“I’ll  have  no  interference  in  these  matters, 
w'oman.  I know  whom  I can  trust  and  whom  I 
can  not.  An  American  captain  would  have  shot 
that  man  down.  Mr.  Mackay,  henceforward  I 
only  wish  to  speak  to  you  when  on  duty ; mind 
that.” 

“ The  captain’s  lost  his  head,”  said  Patterson 
to  Mackay.  “He’s  joost  clean  demented,  or 
he’d  never  have  used  those  words.  We’re  far 
out  of  our  course.  The  luck’s  against  the  Siren 
now.  God  help  us,  for  man  can’t ! And  that 
loving  little  wife,  how  he  clutched  her  arm! 
Well,  if  it  is  not  the  drink,  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  his  brain.  Never  mind,  Mr.  Mac- 
kay, the  crew  all  like  you,  Sir,  and  we’ll  stand 
by  you  when -we  get  back.  He’ll  be  sorry  for 
this  to-morrow'.” 


“But  we  shall  never  be  friends  again,”  said 
Mackay,  “and  I suppose  I must  not  speak  to  that 
noble  wife  of  his  any  more.  Heaven  send  me 
strength  to  bear  this  injustice;  but  it  is  hard." 

“So  hard,  my  dear  Mackay,”  said  Watson, 
who  stood  by  his  side  as  the  captain  left  the 
deck,  “that  some  men  would  have  struck  the 
fellow  for  being  so  savage,  and  raising  his  hand 
at  you  as  if  you  were  a dog.  I’d  have  revenge.  ” 

“ No ; I’ll  never  turn  mutineer,”  said  Mackay. 
“ My  conscience  is  pure,  and  I can  clear  myself 
to  the  owners.  Is  it  possible,  Watson,  do  you 
think,  that  some  villain  has  been  infusing  sus- 
picions of  me  into  his  mind  ?” 

Watson  was  silent  for  a moment ; then  he  said : 

“The  men  all  like  you.  Perhaps  it’s  that 
false  wife  of  Cameron’s.” 

“No,”  said  Mackay,  with  generous  warmth; 
“I’d  as  soon  believe  that  a voice  from  one  of 
the  stars  had  told  him  that  I was  his  enemy,  or 
that  something  from  the  sea  had  said  that  1 was 
dangerous  to  the  ship.” 

III. 

Mackay  was  right.  One  hour  after  midnight, 
in  the  midst  of  a storm,  the  Siren  struck,  with' 
a tremendous  shock  that  shattered  the  unhappy 
vessel,  on  a great  reef  two  miles  to  the  south  of 
Cape  Algo.  The  water  instantly  poured  in  with 
such  terrific  force  that  before  more  than  twenty 
of  the  crew  had  escaped,  screaming  and  shout- 
ing, to  the  main-top,  the  ship  had  filled  to  her 
decks.  In  that  wild  driving  storm,  in  the  dark- 
ness and  the  terror,  no  one  of  the  half-clothed 
men  who  clung  to  the  main-top  knew  at  first  who 
was  saved,  except  now  and  then  that  a name 
was  shouted  or  replied  to.  The  captain  and  his 
wife  were  there,  Mackay  was  saved,  and  Patter- 
son and  Watson  were  also  among  the  survivors. 
Patterson  and  a ship’s  boy  had  lashed  themselves 
to  the  rigging  higher  up  than  the  rest ; the  hun- 
gry waves  roared  ceaselessly  below  for  their  prey. 

When  day  broke  luridly  on  the  unhappy  band 
it  shone  on  the  pale  face  of  the  captain,  who  had 
been  injured*  in  his  efforts  to  escape,  and  had 
with  difficulty  been  rescued.  He  was  wildly  de- 
lirious. His  brave  wife  held  him  up  in  her  arms, 
and  was  trying  in  vain  to  soothe  him.  It  would 
have  made  a savage’s  heart  bleed  to  see  her  wip- 
ing away  the  clammy  moisture  that  kept  arising 
upon  his  brow. 

“They’re  starving  me!”  he  cried;  “they’re 
starving  me!  They  tied  me  here,  Mary  and 
her  lover,  curse  them! — tied  me  here  to  starve! 
They’ve  tied  me  in  reach  of  the  sharks ; there, 
I see  one  now  coming  at  me  ; he  is  turning  now. 
Oh,  save  me ! gracious  God,  save  me  from  this 
horrible  death  ! Who’s  this  holding  me  ? What, 
Mary ! let  me  strike  her  in  the  face,  the  wanton ; 
let  me  kill  her ; she  has  come  to  mock  me !” 

Weak  as  he  was,  the  madman  would  have 
struck  the  poor  weeping  woman  who  clung  be- 
side him,  had  not  Mackay  and  another  sailor 
held  him  back. 

“Mr.  Mackay, ” she  said,  “for  the  love  of 
Heaven,  tell  me  if  any  one  that  has  escaped  has 
saved  any  food,  and  would  give  me  only  a mouth- 
ful for  Donald.  Have  we  any  hope?  Is  there 
any  hope?”  (She  said  these  last  words  in  a 
whisper. ) 

“There  is  but  little  hope,  Mrs.  Cameron,” 
said  Mackay,  in  a low  voice — “but  little  hope. 
We  have  no  food,  and  unless  some  vessel  pass 
within  hail  within  a few  hours  we  must  one  by 
one  be  washed  off  in  the  first  storm  that  rises.”' 

Mr.  Mackay  asked  the  men  all  round.  Some, 
sullen  with  despair,  and  huddled  together,  cold 
and  shivering,  would  not  utter  a word  in  reply. 
There  was  no  food.  One  man  had  had  a bit  of 
bread  and  meat  he  had  found  in  his  pocket  when 
the  shock  came,  but  that  he  had  eaten.  Then 
Mr.  Mackay  shouted  to  Patterson  and  the  boy. 

“Not  a crumb,  Mr.  Mackay,”  said  Patterson. 
“ The  Lord  forgive  me  for  what  I’ve  wasted  when 
I was  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  by  which  I mean 
Fifeshire ! Ah,  Mr.  Mackay,  food  is  no  use  now ; 
it’s  but  a short  time  we  have  to  live!” 

The  boy  shouted  that  he  had  two  biscuits,  but 
he  meant  to  keep  them. 

“ Go  up  and  kill  him,”  said  Watson. 

Mrs.  Cameron  raised  herself  on  to  her  knees. 

“ Mr.  Mackay,”  she  said,  “ I know  you  are 
generous  and  brave ; you  will  help  me  to  save 
Donald.  Under  his  waistcoat  there  is  a belt; 
that  belt  contains  five  thousand  pounds  of  the 
owners’  money.  Offer  the  boy  money  for  one 
of  those ’biscuits.” 

Mackay  took  the  belt,  the  captain  all  the  while 
screaming,  “ They’ll  murdei*  me ! Mary  has  sent 
them  to  murder  me  and  steal  my  money ! The 
sharks  are  nearer  now ; I can  see  their  teeth 
glitter  in  the  foam ; they  are  close  to  me  now ; 
merciful  God,  save  me,  save  me!” 

“I  only  wish  they  had  you  tight,”  growled 
Watson. 

Mackay  took  the  money,  and  held  up  half  a 
dozen  sovereigns  to  the  boy,  who  leaned  over  and 
glared  at  the  money. 

“ Tom,”  said  he,  “I'll  give  you  six  sovereigns 
for  that  biscuit.” 

“ Go  up  and  tear  it  from  him,”  said  Watson. 

“Won’t  take  it,”  said  the  boy.  “ There !” 

“A  dozen?” 

“ I want  it  to  keep  my  own  life  in.  What  use 
is  money  to  me  now,  mister  ?” 

‘ ‘ Twenty  ? Think  of  twenty  pounds  for  a bis- 
cuit !” 

“ No,  Mr.  Mackay,  it’s  not  enough.  I know 
the  value  of  the  grub  ; it  ’ll  keep  me  alive  for  a 
day.  ” 

“ Forty  ? — fifty,  Tom  ?” 

“No;  life's  as  dear  to  me  as  to  you.  1 tell 
you  I don’t  want  to  part  with  the  biscuit.” 

“A  hundred?”  Mackay  shook  the  belt. 

“No;  my  life's  dearer  to  me  than  the  cap- 
tain's is.” 

“ Two  hundred  ?” 
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“No.” 

“Eight  hundred?” 

“No;  but  give  me  a thousand,"  shouted  the 
boy  sullenly,  yet  greedily,  “and  I’ll  take  my 
chanCe  of  a vessel  coming  or  not.  Here  it  is ; 
hand  up  the  money.  If  I’m  saved,  I’ll  go  home 
to  Dundee  a rich  man.  Hoorah !” 

“Bring  down  the  biscuit.” 

“Yes,  likely!  and  have  you  snatch  it  before  I 
get  the  money.  Not'  likely !” 

Mackay,  faint  as  he  was,  clambered  slowly  to 
where  the  boy  lay  tied  to  a spar,  and  angrily 
handing  the  money,  received  the  biscuit. 

“ Ah,  man,"  said  Patterson,  who  was  too  weak 
to  rise,  ‘ ‘ what  did  I say  about  the  Siren  f Didn’t 
I always  say  there  was  no  luck  about  her?  A 
curse  on  her  and  she  who  named  her ! But  no, 
no ; I won’t  curse  the  bonny  lady.  Look  at  her 
yonder,  bless  her ! See,  she’s  praying  for  us !” 

“Mary,”  said  Mack  ay — for  danger  seemed  to 
render  this  familiarity  natural  now — “ Mary, 
there  is  the  biscuit.  Let  me  crush  it  into  a 
paste  with  some  salt-water,  and  give  it  poor 
Donald.” 

Mary  wept  for  joy  when  she  saw  the  food, 
pressed  Mackay’s  hand,  and  crept  toward  the 
delirious  man  with  the  treasure. 

But  he  pushed  her  savagely  from  him. 

“ No,”  he  said,  “no ; it’s  poisoned.  I heard 
you  tell  your  lover  there  that  you’d  soon  get  rid 
of  the  old  man.  No,  no ; better  die  here.  ” 

Two  of  the  sailors  at  last  forced  a little  down 
the  madman’s  throat;  then  he  forgot  his  fears  and 
ate  it  greedily. 

Near  sunset  he  grew  worse.  He  fancied  him- 
self at  the  village  church  with  Mary,  or  by  his 
own  fireside.  His  last  thoughts  were  of  return- 
ing up  the  Clyde  after  a happy  voyage. 

“There,  Mary,”  he  said,  “ look  on  the  wharf. 
Look,  there’s  M‘Guffog  waving  his  hat  to  us,  and 
M‘Cash,  too,  is  getting  into  a boat  to  come  on 
board.  Stand  by  the  gangway  there,  some  of 
you ! But  look  now ; why,  the  shore-lights  are 
all  gone  out,  and  I hear  a bell  tolling,  tolling. 
Mary,  where  ave  you  ? There’s  something  wrong 
on  shore.  Help!  help!  the  vessel’s  sinking, 
Mary,  Mary!” 

Then  he  relapsed  into  a torpor,  from  which  he 
never  woke.  At  daybreak  they  found  him  dead, 
Mary’s  head  resting  upon  his  breast.  She  had 
become  insensible  from  hunger  and  fatigue.. 

Mackay  felt  her  heart ; it  still  beat.  Then  he 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  ordered  the  two  stron- 
gest men  surviving  to  unlash  the  captain’s  body 
and  let  it  fall  into  the  sea. 

“ He  ought  to  have  gone  there  a day  sooner,” 
said  Watson;  “he  wasn’t  worth  keeping  alive. 
If  I loved  a man’s  wife,  I wouldn’t  so  much  care 
what  became  of  the  husband.  But  what  matter  ? 
we  shall  none, of  us  last  another  day.” 

“Who  was  that  fell  off  in  the  night?”  said 
Mackay  to  the  miserable  wretch  whom  no  suffer- 
ing could  soften.  Death  was  familiar  to  them 
now. 

“It  was  that  fool,  Tom.  Much  good  his  thou- 
sand pounds  did  him,”  said  Watson,  very  faintly, 
but  still  in  his  old  bitter  way. 

There  were  only  six  left  alive  now. 

By  the  faint  morning  light  of  the  third  day 
Mackay  bent  over  the  insensible  woman  who  lay 
by  his  side.  She  looked  very  beautiful  in  her 
sleep,  calm  and  peaceful,  as  if  sorrow  had  never 
shadowed  her  brow.  Her  glorious  hair  was  di- 
sheveled and  entangled  with  the  rigging.  Mac- 
kay freed  it  with  a lover’s  care.  (He  felt  now  a 
love  unutterable  and  hitherto  repressed  filling  his 
heart.)  Her  eyes  opened  slowly,  a smile  of  peace 
passed  over  her  face.  He  pressed  her  hand  soft- 
ly and  uttered  her  name. 

“I  am  ready  for  death  now,”  she  said  ; “ I’m 
ready  to  join  Donald.  I have  been  dreaming 
that  he  was  calling  me  from  heaven  to  join  him.  ” 

“There  is  no  help  for  us,”  said  Mackay. 
“Mary,  now  in  this  our  last  hour  let  us  rec- 
ommend ourselves  to  God.  All  hope  is  over.” 

Site  placed  her  hand  calmly  in  his,  and  they 
prayed  together  fervently  for  a speedy  and  peace- 
ful death.  Then  a faintness  seized  them,  and 
they  fell  asleep.  It  was  just  then  that  Patterson 
above  gave  a faint  cry  of  joy,  but  they  heard  him 
not. 


English  voices  aroused  them,  English  hands 
were  unlashing  them  from  the  rigging.  An  En- 
glish vessel,  the  Swiftsure  frigate,  had  seen  the 
fragment  of  the  wreck  and  its  flying  signals,  and 
borne  down  to  their  help.  A few  days  of  careful 
nursing  restored  them  to  some  reasonable  strength. 
Mary  Cameron,  to  Mackay’s  great  joy,  recovered 
quickly. 

The  first  night  of  their  convalescence  Watson 
came  to  Mackay  and  drew  him  apart. 

“Mackay,”  said  he,  “I  see  you’ll  marry  that 
young  widow,  but  I don’t  envy  you.  I look  to 
more  substantial  prizes.  Come,  I want  my  share 
of  that  four  thousand  pounds  in  the  captain’s 
belt.” 


“ That  belt  I shall  restore  to-morrow  to  Mrs. 
Cameron  ; it  is  none  of  mine.” 

“Two  thousand  pounds  I mean  to  have,  wheth- 
er you  choose  or  no.  I want  to  start  fair  again 
after  this  cursed  business.” 

“Then  get  the  money  if  you  can  ; I sha’n’t 
help  you  to  it.  It  belongs  to  M‘Guffog  and 
M‘Cash,  and  to  them  it  goes.” 

“Only  Patterson,  man,  knows  it  has  been 
saved ; and  we’ll  soon  buy  his  secrecy.  Don’t 
affect  sanctity  at  your  time  of  life.  Come,  let’s 
share  it,  lad." 

“Watson,  I tell  you  once  for  all  you  mistake 
me.  I shall  surrender  that  money  to-morrow. " 

“Then,  Mackay,  you  shall  repent  it  as  sure 
as  the  sun  rises,  for  that  money  I mean  to  have.  ” 

“ Do  your  worst.” 

“I  will  do  my  worst,  and  bad  it  shall  be.” 

And  so,  with  mutual  threat  and  defiance,  the 
two  men  parted.  The  frozen  snake  had  soon 
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“Take  care  of  that  man,”  said  Patterson; 
“he’s  a limb  of  Satan,  and,  depend  upon  it,  he 
made  that  mischief  for  you  with  the  captain. 
He  was  always  jealous  of  you.  Aweel,  aweel, 
the  Siren  was  an  unlucky  craft  for  all  of  us.” 

“ In  those  long,  burning  days  and  those  stormy 
nights,  when  the  waves  beat  in  drifts  of  white 
fire  around  us,  and  one  by  one  the  dying  men 
let  go  their  hold  or  died  lashed  to  their  places, 
one  thought  cheered  me,  one  only,”  said  Mackay 
that  evening  to  Mary  Cameron  as  they  stood  to- 
gether watching  the  moon  rising  above  the  great 
sea  of  fluid  silver;  “ and  that  thought  was,  that 
while  my  heart  still  beat  I could  guard  you, 
Mary.” 

The  answer  was  a woman’s  answer — silence. 
But  there  was  hope  for  Mackay  even  in  that  si- 
lence ; their  two  hearts  were  beginning  to  beat 
in  unison ; love  was  rising  bright  above  their 
path. 

Mackay  would  sav  no  more  then.  At  a future 
time,  when  her  grief  lessened,  he  would  press  his 
suit ; for  he  knew  how  Mary  had  loved  Donald. 

At  that  moment  the  captain’s  boy  ran  up,  and 
requested  Mr.  Mackay  and  Mrs.  Cameron  would 
come  to  the  captain  in  his  cabin ; he  wished  to 
see  them  on  business.  They  went,  and  found 
the  chief  officers  assembled,  and  Watson  seated 
near  them  at  a table.  There  was  a malignant 
compression  about  his  lips  as  they  entered. 

“Alexander  Mackay,”  said  the  captain,  “we 
rescued  you  five  days  ago  from  a situation  of  ex- 
treme peril.  You  had  survived,  indeed,  hard- 
ships incredible — cold,  heat,  hunger,  thirst,  and 
wreck.  We  rejoiced,  as  any  Englishman  would, 
in  that  work  of  mercy.  You  described  yourself 
to  us  as  first  mate  of  the  Siren,  bound  from  Glas- 
gow to  Bonny  for  palm-oil  and  gold  dust.  You 
told  us  the  vessel  ran  on  the  reef  where  we  found 
you,  owing  to  the  captain  having  rejected  your 
advice.  We  now  find  that  you  ran  the  vessel 
on  the  reef  by  accident,  after  having,  by  help  of 
the  woman  whom  we  saved,  murdered  the  cap- 
tain, aided  by  this  man  Patterson.” 

“ That’s  a d lie !”  said  Patterson,  who  was 

standing  among  the  spectators. 

“Silence  there!”  roared  the  first  lieutenant. 

“Four  thousand  pounds  belonging  :o  the  lost 
vessel  you  now  carry  secreted  on  your  person. 
What  do  you  say  to  this  charge  ? Do  you  deny 
that  you  have  that  money  about  you  ?” 

“ I do  not  deny  it,”  said  Mackay,  boldly,  plac- 
ing Mrs.  Cameron,  who  had  fainted,  on  a seat, 
and  giving  her  in  charge  of  the  kindly  doctor, 
who  had  watched  her  with  the  intensest  solicitude 
from  the  first  moment  of*the  rescue.  “Here  is 
the  money.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  the  wicked 
invention  of  this  man”  (turning  round  to  where 
Watson  sat,  a malicious  smile  upon  his  hard 
face).  “It  was  he  who  threatened  me  unless  I 
shared  the  money  with  him.  He  is  an  old  ene- 
my, I fear,  of  mine.  Does  this  innocent  woman 
look  like  an  accomplice  in  a murder?  Oh,  cap- 
tain, have  mercy  upon  her ! Some  survivors  may 
yet  be  found  to  clear  us  of  this  charge,  brought 
against  us  on  the  evidence  of  only  one  man." 

“And  he  a son  of  perdition !”  said  Patterson ; 
“ a regular  limb  of  Satan,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
sent  about  to  work  mischief.  Mr.  Mackay  tend- 
ed our  captain,  Sir,  like  a son,  to  the  last,  al- 
though he  had  been  badly  treated  by  him.” 

“ It  is  not  for  me  to  judge,  ’ said  the  captain. 
“ But  still  on  this  evidence  I am  bound  to  order 
the  two  men,  Mackay  and  Patterson,  to  be  placed 
in  irons  as  suspected  murderers  of  Captain  Cam- 
eron, of  the  Siren  merchant  vessel,  bound  to 
Bonny.  The  woman  will  also  be  placed  under 
restraint.  ” 

“ I think,”  said  the  doctor,  who  suddenly  came 
forward,  “ that  I might  throw  some  little  light  on 
this  case,  and  somewhat  serve  the  prisoners.  Let 
me  ask  a few  questions  ? — Mr.  Watson,  were  you 
ever  at  Cuba?  ’ 

“Never,  Sir.” 

“ As  I thought.  Six  years  ago,  captain,  I was 
doctor  on  board  the  Jason  frigate,  then  stationed 
at  Bermuda.  Obtaining  leave  of  absence,  I ran 
over  to  Cuba,  and  there  visited  the  court  of  jus- 
tice, just  then  occupied  with  the  trial  of  Juan 
Jackson,  a creole  clerk,  who  had  robbed  and  mur- 
dered the  merchant  who  employed  him.  He  was 
sentenced  to  be  garroted,  but  escaped  by  bribing 
the  guards  the  night  before  the  execution.” 

While  the  doctor  had  been  speaking  a dread- 
ful change  had  taken  place  in  Watson’s  face.  He 
had  turned  white  as  a corpse,  then  livid,  as  if 
about  to  be  struck  down  with  a fit. 

“That  man,”  said  the  doctor,  suddenly  turn- 
ing round  and  pointing  at  Watson,  “was  the 
creole  I heard  sentenced  to  death.  You  see  he 
can  not  deny  it.  Can  you,  then,  believe  the  wild 
accusation  of  such  a man  against  his  three  com- 
anions,  one  of*whom,  indeed,  charges  hi  in' with 
aving  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  steal  and 
divide  the  ship’s  money  ?” 

“Arrest  that  man  Watson,”  said  the  captain 
— “ the  evidence  is  sufficient — and  release  the 
other  prisoners  for  the  present.” 

But  before  he  could  be  seized  Watson,  with  a 
yell  of  madness,  had  drawn  a long  Spanish  knife, 
and  fought  his  way  up  the  cabin  stairs.  Several 
sailors  ran  to  strike  him  down,  but  before  they 
could  reach  him  the  desperate  fellow  had  thrown 
himself  over  the  side  of  the  vessel.  As  the  men 
looked  there  was  a splash  of  white  just  where 
Watson  had  fallen  ; one  stifled  scream  ; a mist  of 
froth,  as  if  a dozen  ravenous  monsters  were  fight- 
ing for  their  prey ; then  a long  trail  of  blood  rose 
upon  the  waves  that  had  closed  over  the  mur- 
derer. 

“Those  sharks  were  waiting  for  the  rascal,” 
said  Patterson  afterward;  “that’s  as  evident  to 
me,  Mr.  Mackay,  as  if  I saw  it  written  in  the 
sun.  He  had  lived  his  time.  He  was  wanted, 
eh,  man  ? An  inch  nearer,  and  he’d  have  had 
his  gully  in  me.  God  be  thauked  for  that  es- 
cape !” 

The  innocence  of  Mackay  and  Mary  Cameron 
was  now  evident.  A year  from  that  day  Mac- 


kay and  Mary  Cameron  were  married.  Messrs. 
M‘Guff’og  and  M‘Cash  last  year  appointed  Mac- 
kay captain  of  their  largest  vessel.  Patterson 
goes  out  as  his  boatswain.  There  is  not,  as  ev- 
ery one  in  Glasgow  says,  a more  reliable  captain 
in  the  merchant  service  than  Alexander  Mackay. 
After  that  time  of  bitter  trouble  the  .rainbow  of 
peace  had  risen  above  Mary  and  her  husband. 
They  still  often  talk  of  that  Sunday  before  the 
launching,  when  they  both  went  to  see  the  new 
vessel,  and  Patterson  predicted  evil  of  the  good 
ship  the  Siren,  whose  figure-head  bore  so  great 
a resemblance  to  the  mysterious  object  of  Mac- 
key’s admiration. 


SURF-SWIMMERS. 

Captain  Cook,  whose  “ Voyages”  is  now  a 
book  seldom  read,  gives  the  following  spirited 
account  of  the  surf-swimming  of  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  which  will  not  improbably  be  new  to 
many  of  our  younger  readers  : “The  surf,  which 
breaks  on  the  coast  round  the  bay,  extends  to  the 
distance  of  about  150  yards  from  the  shore,  with- 
in which  space  the  surges  of  the  sea,  accumula- 
ting from  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  are  dash- 
ed against  the  beach  with  prodigious  violence. 
Whenever,  from  stormy  weather,  or  any  extraor- 
dinary swell  at  sea,  the  impetuosity  of  the  surf 
is  increased  to  its  utmost  height,  they  choose  that 
time  for  this  amusement,  which  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner : Twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
natives,  taking  each  a long,  narrow  board,  round- 
ed at  the  ends,  set  out  together  from  the  shore. 
The  first  wave  they  meet  they  plunge  under,  and, 
suffering  it  to  roll  over  them,  rise  again  beyond 
it,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  by  swimming 
out  into  the  sea.  The  second  wave  is  encounter- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  the  great  dif- 
ficulty consisting  in  seizing  the  proper  moment  of 
diving  under  it,  which,  if  missed,  the  person  is 
caught  by  the  surf,  and  driven  back  again  with 
great  violence,  and  all  his  dexterity  is  then  re- 
quired to  prevent  himself  from  being  dashed 
against  the  rocks.  As  soon  as  they  have  gained, 
by  their  repeated  efforts,  the  smooth  water  be- 
yond the  surf,  they  lay  themselves  at  length  on 
their  board,  and  prepare  for  return.  As  the  surf 
consists  of  a number  of  waves,  of  which  every 
third  is  remarked  to  be  always  much  larger  than 
the  others,  and  to  flow  higher  on  the  shore,  the 
rest  breaking  in  the  intermediate  space,  theii*first 
object  is  to  place  themselves  on  the  summit  of 
the  largest  surge,  by  which  they  are  driven  along 
with  amazing  rapidity  toward  the  shore.  If  by 
mistake  they  should  place  themselves  on  one  of 
the  smaller  waves  which  break  up  before  they 
reach  the  land,  or  should  not  be  able  to  keep 
their  plank  in  a proper  direction  on  the  tqp  of 
the  swell,  they  are  left  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  next,  and  to  avoid  it  are  obliged  again  to  dive 
and  regain  the  place  from  which  they  set  out. 
Those  who  succeed  in  their  object  of  reaching 
the  shore  have  still  the  greatest  danger  to  en- 
counter. The  coast  being  guarded  by  a chain  of 
rocks,  with  here  and  there  a small  opening  between 
them,  they  are  obliged  to  steer  their  board  through 
one  of  these,  or,  in  case  of  failure,  to  quit  it  before 
they  reach  the  rocks,  and,  plunging  under  the 
wave,  make  the  best  of  their  way  back  again. 
This  is  reckoned  very  disgraceful,  and  is  also  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  the  board,  which  I have 
often  seen,  with  great  terror,  dashed  to  pieces  at 
the  very  moment  the  islander  quitted  it.  The 
boldness  and  address  with  which  we  saw'  them 
perform  their  difficult  and  dangerous  manoeuvres 
was  altogether  astonishing,  and  is  scarcely  to  be 
credited.” 

These  swimmers  used  often  to  pass  nearly  a 
mile  seaward  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rapid  motion 
of  their  return  as  long  as  possible.  Both  sexes 
and  all  ranks  unite  in  it,  and  even  the  very  chiefs 
themselves,  who  have  attained  to  the  corpulency' 
which  they  so  much  admire,  join  in  the  game  of 
surf-swimming  with  the  meanest  of  their  subjects. 
Some  of  the  performers  acquire  a wonderful 
amount  of  skill,  and,  not  content  with  lying  on 
the  board,  sit,  kneel,  and  even  stand  upon  it  as 
they  are  hurled  shoreward  by'  the  giant  waves. 
The  boards  are  of  various  sizes,  according  to  the 
age  and  station  of  the  owner.  For  adults  they 
are  about  six  feet  in  length.  They  are  slightly 
convex  on  both  sides,  and  are  kept  very  smooth, 
all  surf-swimmers  cherishing  a pride  in  the  con- 
dition of  their  boards,  and  taking  care  to  keep 
them  well  polished,  and  continually  rubbed  with 
cocoa-nut  oil. 


STRENGTH  OF  SAVAGES. 

As  an  example  of  the  wonderful  strength  ex- 
hibited by  savages,  the  case  of  the  Dyaks  of  Bor- 
neo may  be  cited,  one  of  whom,  while  on  the 
march  with  some  English  soldiers,  exhibited  it 
in  a very  unexpected  manner.  The  path  was  a 
terrible  one,  up  and  dowrn  steep  and  slippery  hills, 
so  that  the  Chinese  coolies  who  accompanied  the 
party  first  threw  away  their  rice,  and  lastly  sat 
down  and  wept  like  children.  The  English  ser- 
geant, a veteran  accustomed  to  hard  marching 
both  in  China  and  India,  broke  down  at  the  first 
hill,  and  declared  his  inability  to  move  another 
step  under  the  load  which  he  carried.  Mr. 
Brooke,  w'ho  was  in  command  of  the  party, 
asked  one  of  the  Dyaks  to  carry  the  sergeant’s 
burden,  and  promised  him  an  additional  piece  of 
tobacco.  The  man  was  delighted  with  the  pro- 
posal, and  accepted  it.  He  was  already  carrying 
food  for  three  weeks,  his  whole  store  of  clothes, 
one  twelve-pound  shot,  two  tw'elve-pound  car- 
tridges, a double-barreled  gun,  a hundred  rounds 
of  ball-cartridge,  and  his  own  heavy  sword  and 
spear.  So  little,  however,  was  he  incommoded 
with  this,  that  he  stuffed  the  whole  of  the  ser- 
geant’s kit  on  his  back,  and  walked  off  as  eas- 
ily as  if  the  whole  load  were  but  a feather 
weight. 


WAR  NOTES  AND  INCIDENTS. 

KING  WILLIAM  AND  THE  FRENCH 
FREEMASONS. 

A short  time  since  the  Paris  newspapers  pub- 
lished a citation  issued  by  the  Masonic  Lodge  »f 
the  Orient  of  France  against  the  Reverend  Broth- 
er William,  King  of  Prussia,  as  a traitor  to  Free- 
masonry. The  King  took  no  notice  of  this  cita- 
tion ; so  he  was  tried  as  contumacious,  and  con- 
demned to  excommunication.  In  connection 
with  this,  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  newspaper,  the  Rap- 
pel, publishes  the  following  : “ Brother  Will- 
iam is  now  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law.  All  Free- 
masons are  authorized  to  assault  him  and  to  in- 
flict upon  him  capital  punishment.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  the  sentence  will  be  carried  out. 
A Freemason  in  whose  presence  a doubt  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  seriousness  of  such  a condemna- 
tion replied,  ‘Do  not  laugh;  the  sentence  of  the 
Masonic  tribunal  is  of  such  a dreadful  nature  that 
Bonaparte  undertook  the  Italian  war  solely  to  re- 
trieve himself  from  the  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  the  lodges  of  Naples  and 
Milan.  Pianori  and  Ursini  were  Freemasons.’ ” 

A NARROW  ESCAPE. 

Herr  Wickede,  a gallant  Prussian  officer, 
gives  a graphic  account  of  a narrow  escape  from 
capture,  lie  had  to  proceed  from  Epinal  to  Be- 
soul,  with  three  other  officers  and  two  privates, 
in  order  to  join  the  14th  corps,  through  a district 
not  regularly  occupied  by  the  German  troops, 
and  often  infested  by  small  bands  of  francs-ti- 
reurs.  They  started  on  a wagon,  and  halted  at 
a village  called  Agrigoncourt  for  food  and  fod- 
der. Their  appearance  created  some  stir.  The 
women  and  children  collected,  and  several  men 
hastened  up  from  the  fields.  The  landlady  of 
the  inn  curtly  refused  to  entertain  them ; but 
Herr  Wickede  followed  her  into  the  kitchen,  and 
by  a few  adroit  compliments  induced  her  to  pre- 
pare them  a substantial  meal.  Meanwhile  thirty 
or  forty  men  in  blouses,  armed  with  pikes,  dung- 
forks,  and  partially  with  guns,  laid  siege  to  the 
house.  He  went  out,  the  hostess  by  his  side, 
and  asked  what  they  wanted,  but  was  assailed 
with  abuse  and  threats,  one  of  the  crowd,  ap- 
parently the  village  tailor,  pointing  his  gun  at 
him,  and  swearing  that  the  whole  six  should  be 
shot.  Herr  Wickede  told  them  that  he  and  his 
companions  were  in  their  power,  but  reminded 
them  that  their  captivity  or  death  would  certain- 
ly' be  avenged  on  the  village.  Thereupon  differ- 
ences of  opinion  arose,  there  was  a lively'  discus- 
sion, and  eventually  the  tailor  was  outvoted,  it 
being  determined  that  the  priest  should  decide 
on  their  fate.  The  priest  was  sent  for.  He 
proved  an  intelligent  man,  foresaw  the  certain 
destiny  of  the  village  in  case  the  Germans  were 
ill-treated,  ordered  the  peasants  to  disperse,  and 
even  mounted  the  wagon  to  protect  the  strangers. 
Herr  Wickede  took  a friendly  leave  of  the  land- 
lady, who,  though  she  had  a brother  in  the 
French  army,  who  had  been  captured  at  Metz, 
had  been  resolutely  on  his  side.  The  priest  ac- 
companied them  to  the  next  village,  where  he 
handed  them  over  to  the  protection  of  another 
cur 4,  and  he  in  turn  transferred  the  charge  to  a 
third.  They  consequently  escaped  molestation, 
though  encountering  many  black  looks,  and  safe- 
ly reached  Besoul.  “Whoever,”  he  remarks, 
“has  the  priests  and  women  for  him  in  the 
French  villages  is  sure  to  come  off  well,  for  both 
of  them  wield  an  unlimited  power.” 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  A WINTER  CAMPAIGN. 

The  long  railway  tunnel  at  Nanteuil,  the  blow- 
ing up  of  which  by  the  French  has  been  a serious 
obstruction  to  the  conveyance  of  German  troops 
and  materiel  up  to  Paris,  has  been  nearly  re- 
stored, according  to  the  Frankfort  Gazette,  by 
the  military  railway  detachment.  The  debris 
were  cleared  out,  and  oaken  beams  and  posts 
were  erected.  In  a fortnight  it  is  expected  to 
be  open  for  traffic.  The  task  appeared  a formi- 
dable one,  but  it  was  facilitated  by  the  mountain 
through  which  the  tunnel  passed  being  composed 
of  a soft  sandstone.  From  Berlin  it  is  stated 
that  the  dispatch  of  guns  and  of  men  belonging 
to  the  reserves  is  still,  according  to  the  German 
papers,  in  progress.  Hundreds  of  convalescent 
wounded  are  returning  to  the  field,  all  burning 
w ith  anxiety  to  be  again  led  against  the  enemy. 
The  railway  from  Nanteuil  to  Meux  is  being  act- 
ively proceeded  with,  and  enormous  masses  of 
war  material,  on  reaching  the  railway  terminus, 
are  forwarded  by  road,  which,  however,  will  be 
superseded  when  the  Nanteuil  tunnel  is  com- 
pleted. The  Saxon  military  authorities  have 
ordered  a large  number  of  furs,  and  existing 
contracts  have  been  renewed,  indicating  the  prob- 
ability of  the  war  being  prolonged  for  some 
months.  A Saxon  officer  before  Paris  writes : 
“In  all  human  probability  there  will  and  must 
be  a winter  campaign.  We  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  not  seeing  home  for  many  months  yet, 
and  it  seems,  indeed,  to  us  all  better  to  carry  on 
the  war  to  the  utmost  now  than  to  renew  it  in 
two  or  three  years.  ” “ Every  private  letter  from 
the  camp,”  says  a Dresden  letter,  “ shows  that 
the  officers  and  soldiers  bear  their  fatigues  and 
privations  with  fortitude  and  confidence.  The 
wish,  however,  for  a speedy,  secure,  and  honora- 
ble peace  is  general  among  the  army.” 

MAKING  GOOD  USE  OF  PRISONERS. 

The  French  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany  are 
not  only  to  be  employed  in  large  numbers  on 
farms  and  in  industrial  establishments,  as  is  al- 
ready the  case  in  many  instances,  but  in  small 
concerns,  so  as  to  supply  the  scarcity  of  labor 
caused  by  the  war  in  handicraft  and  other  occupa- 
tions. The  remuneration  is  fixed  at  half  a franc 
a day,  besides  board  and  lodging.  The  brewers 
and  bakers  of  Cologne  have  already  selected  as- 
sistants, and  the  Cologne  Gazette  has  already 
seen  a French  soldier  employed  in  a brewery,  hav? 
ingjjoniied  ajji|elpt  and  apron  over  his  uniform. 
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WAR  TIME  IN  BAVARIA. 

Bavaria,  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  South  German  states,  was,  until  after  the 
war  of  1866,  the  firm  ally  of  Austria,  and  her 
most  influential  support  against  the  rivalry  of 
Prussia ; but  with  the  humiliation  of  Austria  at 
Sadowa  popular  sentiment  in  Bavaria  underwent 
a sudden  change.  Court  and  people  saw  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  struggle  against  the  manifest 
destiny  of  Prussia,  and  the  idea  of  forming  a 
part  of  the  vast  German  empire  projected  by 
Count  Bismarck  at  length  overshadowed  the 
sentiment  of  a petty  independence.  Contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  Napoleon  and  his  cabi- 
net, Bavaria  entered  heartily  into  the  war  for 
the  defense  of  Germany  against  French  aggres- 
sion, and  her  troops  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  wonderful  campaign  that  has  laid 
prostrate  the  military  power  of  the  “grand  na- 
tion.” The  siege  of  Strasbnrg  was  conducted 
toy  Bavarian  soldiers. 

To  commemorate  the  share  of  this  little  king- 
dom in  the  war,  we  give  our  readers  this  week 
an  admirable  picture,  drawn  expressly  for  Har- 
per's Weekly  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Gookins,  an  artist 
mow  resident  in  Munich.  But  few  words  of  ex- 
planation are  necessary,  as  the  picture  tells  its 
•own  story. 

The  large  figure  on  the  left,  holding  a wreath, 
is  that  of  the  famous  “Bavaria,”  modeled  by 
Schwanthaleu,  which  overlooks  the  “ Volks- 
fest  ” grounds  at  Munich.  It  is  ninety-five  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  pedestal  to  its  highest 
reach,  the  statue  itself  being  sixty-five  feet  in 
height.  It  was  cast  in  bronze  furnished  by  can- 
non captured  from  the  Turks.  In  the  head  of 
the  figure  is  standing-room  for  several  persons, 
and  from  loopholes  hidden  from  outward  scruti- 
ny in  the  folds  of  the  hair  one  may  have  fine 
views  of  the  city,  while  in  the  distance  loom  up 
the  picturesque  forms  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps. 

The  other  large  figure  is  that  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  the  soldier-genius  of  the  war, 
whose  steps  already  take  hold  on  the  future  with 
fiery  tread.  He  prefigures  the  destiny  of  his 
nation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  a view  of  the 
Odeonplatz,  Munich,  on  which  front  the  Thea- 
tiner  Church,  the  equestrian  statue  to  Ludwig 
I.,  of  Bavaria,  and  various  palaces  and  other 
edifices.  The  day  our  artist  made  his  sketch 
flags  were  displayed  throughout  the  city  in  honor 
of  the  surrender  of  Strasburg,  and  the  Bava- 
rian Jagers,  who  were  leaving  for  the  front,  were 
marching  through  the  Platz. 

In  the  upper  corners  are  suggestions  of  those 
whom  neither  age  nor  sex  can  exempt  from  the 
keenest  miseries  of  war.  Underneath  these  are 
the  Marian  Platz,  where  people  assemble  to  pray 
before  the  statue  of  Mary,  and  “Die  Wacht 
am  Iihein” — a realistic  illustration  drawn  from 
the  famous  poem. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  picture  War,  in  the  shape 
of  a hideous  female  fiend,  gathers  the  vintage 
of  1870,  and  crushing  the  grapes  in  her  hands, 
transmutes  them  into  bayonets  and  blood. 

Scenes  of  quiet  humor  are  not  infrequent  in 
Munich,  two  of  which  have  been  sketched  by 
our  artist.  Near  the  royal  palace  are  some 
captured  cannon  that  excite  continual  curiosity 
among  the  peasantry  that  come  in  from  the 
country.  The  mitrailleuses  especially  are  exam- 
ined with  wonder  and  awe.  Among  the  crowds 
of  conscripts  daily  thronging  into  the  city  are 
many  who  seem  to  think  going  to  the  front  a 
very"  unpleasant  business,  especially  when  they 
meet  with  wounded  soldiers  returning  from  the 
front,  and  listen  to  their  stories  of  the  awful 
struggles  before  Sedan  and  Metz. 


HEAPING  COALS  OF  FIRE. 

Taking  revenge  by  heaping  up  coals  of  fire 
may  be  shown  in  many  ways.  Let  us  take  one, 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  a certain  kind  of 
home— that  of  excessive  and  exaggerated  patience 
during  and  long  after  a temporary  attack  af  ill- 
temper  on  your  part,  and  of  an  unrelenting  obe- 
dience to  your  transient  wishes,  if  they  have  been 
petulantly  expressed.  Most  people  are  at  times 
afflicted  with  peevish  humors,  and  you  are  not 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity. 
But  your  humor  was  temporary,  and  you  are 
heartily  ashamed  of  it,  and  sorry  that  you  gave 
way  to  it  as  you  did  ; and  when  it  has  passed,  and 
you  are  again  in  your  right  mind,  you  wish  for 
nothing  so  much  as  a candid  oblivion  on  both 
sides.  You  are  ready  to  make  any  apology  that 
may  be  needed,  and  you  would  bear  meekly  even 
an  uncompromising  rating,  if  only  it  might  end 
in  frank  forgiveness  and  forgetfulness.  But  your 
coal-heaper  does  not  forgive,  and  can  not  forget, 
and  takes  good  care  that  neither  shall  you.  If 
you  plunge  head  foremost  into  an  apology,  you 
are  stopped  with  the  loftiest,  the  most  intense 
expression  of  meekness  and  forbearance.  “ My 
dear,”  deprecatingly,  “why  say  a word  about 
it  ? I assure  you  I bear  no  ill-will ! I know  my 
duty,  and  I hope  I shall  have  strength  given  me 
to  do  it ; so  pray  say  no  more ! ” Perhaps  with 
the  addition,  smiling  plaintively,  “Am  I not 
accustomed  to  it  ?” 

Another  form  of  coal-heaping  is  an  exaggerated 
attention  to  your  hasty  words.  Say  you  have 
found  fault  with  your  wife  or  housekeeper,  for 
something  that  has  gone  wrong  in  her  special 
•department ; say  even  that,  because  of  a tempo- 
rary derangement  of  your  health,  with  derange- 
ment of  temper  to  correspond,  the  fault  found 
was  disproportioned  to  the  offense  committed ; 
yet  all  you  meant  to  inculcate  was  the  necessity 
of  a reasonable  reform  in  a slight  misdemeanor, 
and  better  ordering  in  some  affair  of  minor  mis- 
management. Your  heaper-up  of  burning  coals 
is  determined  that  the  reform  shall  not  be  reason- 
able, and  that  in  it  i is  excesp  shall  be  your  pun- 
ishment. You  havelcbmmitted  the  ftflanse  of  re- 


monstrating against  certain  wastefulness  in  the 
home  commissariat — something  which  has  been 
absurdly  wasteful,  and  quite  beyond  all  harmony 
with  your  means;  your  coal-heaper  stints  her- 
self in  elemental  comforts,  rigidly  cuts  herself 
off  from  her  fried  bacon  at  breakfast  and  her 
glass  of  wine  at  dinner,  on  the  plea  of  your  not 
being  able  to  afford  it ; and  if  you  remonstrate 
with  her,  and  tell  her  she  is  ridiculous,  she  an- 
swers meekly  that  “you  told  her  to  keep  down 
the  bills,  and  as  she  does  not  know  in  what  else 
to  retrench — as  she  is  sure  no  one  can  keep  house 
more  economically  than  she-does — she  has  begun 
with  herself.”  At  the  same  time  she  makes  your 
mess  like  Benjamin’s,  and  redoubles  your  most 
expensive  luxuries,  which  are  yours  only. 

One  great  weapon  of  a . woman  in  this  kind  of 
secret  warfare,  this  heaping  up  of  burning  coals, 
is  to  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  her  husband,  and 
not  only  to  carry  to  the  extreme  any  wish  he  may 
have  expressed,  but  to  do  it  with  a certain  affect- 
ation of  fear,  as  if  he  were  the  ogre  of  whom  she 
was  in  mortal  dread,  though  sweetly  resigned  to 
her  fate  all  the  same ; as  if  he  were  a tyrant, 
whose  good-will  she  seeks  to  propitiate  by  works 
of  supererogation,  all  the  time  she  is  quivering 
with  fear  and  anticipating  the  worst.  The  chil- 
dren play  a large  part  in  this  special  manner  of 
coal-heaping.  You  are  reasonably  fond  of  them, 
but  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  up  all  the 
gravity  of  life,  all  the  importance  of  business,  to 
their  pleasures.  And  you  do  not  think  it  hurts 
them  to  be  snubbed  if  they  are  troublesome,  and 
put  in  their  right  place,  the  back-ground,  if  they 
are  forward  and  in  the  way.  You  come  home  har- 
assed and  disturbed.  Things  are  looking  black 
in  the  city ; your  difficult  case,  from  whicli  you 
had  hoped  so  much  in  the  hospital  yesterday, 
threatens  to  prove  a failure  ; you  lost  your  cause 
in  court  to-day  by  an  oversight ; one  of  the  thou- 
sand anxieties  to  which  professional  men  are  sub- 
ject has  invaded  your  peace  of  mind  and  ruffled 
your  temper ; and  you  tell  your  wife  irritably — 
we  will  grant  the  irritability — that  you  wish  she 
“would  keep  the  children  quiet,  and  not  let 
them  make  such  a confounded  noise.  ” 

From  that  day  forward  you  are  their  ogre  as 
well  as  hers,  and  your  presence  is  the  signal  for 
their  penance. 

‘ ‘ Hush ! here’s  papa  !”  mamma  says,  in  a half 
frightened  kind  of  way,  as  soon  as  you  are  with- 
in hearing.  “Papa  doesn’t  like  you  to  talk, 
dears ; speak  softly,”  in  an  audible  whisper  from 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  w here  they  are  all  con- 
gregated together,  mamma  and  the  little  ones, 
with  half-scared  looks  turned  askance  at  you, 
seated  in  solitary  majesty  before  the  blazing  grate. 
After  which  presently  comes  a faint  sigh  of  pity 
for  herself  and  them,  and  an  expressive  shiver, 
followed  by  a gentle,  “Come  w’ith  me,  we  will  go 
into  another  room  where  there  is  a fire,  and  then 
you  can  play  without  disturbing  papa.  ” 

You  all  this  while,  having  got  over  the  pinch 
under  which  you  were  suffering  some  weeks  ago 
when  you  asked  for  quiet,  are  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent to  their  little  voices,  and,  indeed,  rather  enjoy 
listening  to  their  prattle,  and  hearing  their  odd 
remarks.  But  you  once  told  your  wife  to  keep 
them  quiet,  and  she  takes  her  revenge  by  making 
your  momentary  irritation  an  enduring  annoy- 
ance. 

Excess  is  one  of  the  great  evils  against  which 
we  have  to  fight ; and  excess,  in  even  heaping  up 
the  burning  coals  of  forgiveness  on  the  head  of 
a sinner,  transforms  into  a vice  that  w'hich  is  one 
of  our  loveliest  virtues.  Neither,  then,  when  it  is 
revenge  in  ambush  and  punishment  in  ambus- 
cade, nor  when  it  is  so  excessive  that  it  cuts  away 
the  first  duty  w’e  owe  ourselves,  namely,  self-re- 
spect, can  that  kind  of  patience  known  by  the 
phrase  of  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of 
him  who  has  offended  us  be  praised  or  practiced 
without  limitation.  This  is  not  saying  that  we 
are  not  to  forgive ; but  that  wre  are  not  to  carry 
the  virtues  of  the  Christian  into  the  vices  of  the 
slave — not  to  confound  the  sweet  humiliation  of 
the  saint  wdth  the  writhing  baseness  of  Uriah 
Heep — not  to  pour  out  our  “precious  balms” 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a sore  instead  of 
healing  a wound. 


AN  ODD  FIX. 

When  it  came  at  last  to  asking  Samuel  Row- 
ley’s consent  to  pay  my  addresses  to  his  ward, 
I knewr  it  was  all  over  with  me.  I felt  that 
it  was  all  over  directly  I was  showm  into  the 
library,  where  Samuel  Rowley  sat  before  the 
fire,  toasting  his  gouty  feet,  and  reading  his  Times 
newspaper.  I felt  it  was  so  completely  all  over 
with  me  that  I would  very  gladly  have  backed 
myself  out  of  the  room  without  entering  into  any 
particulars  as  to  the  object  of  my  visit.  I w ould 
have  cheerfully  informed  him  that  I was  an  agent 
for  Boshiter’s  Hair-restorer,  and  had  called  with 
a sample,  which  might  be  returned  if  not  ap- 
proved after  one  day’s  rubbing.  But  he  knew 
me,  and  I knew  him.  He  understood  perfectly 
well  why  I had  solicited  the  honor  of  an  inter- 
view with  him  at  twelve  o’clock  a. si.  ; he  was  a 
sharp  old  gentleman,  who  had  had  his  eyes  on 
me  for  some  time,  and  was  not  to  be  imposed 
upon. 

He  said,  “ Take  a seat,  Mr. — I forget  your 
name:”  and  then  he  fumbled  with  his  glasses, 
and  referred  to  my  polite  epistle,  which  lay  on  the 
table  near  him. 

I took  a seat  and  nursed  my  hat.  I perspired 
a little.  I had  a tremulous  motion  of  my  knees 
come  on,  which  made  me  look  ridiculous.  I 
waited  for  him  to  begin,  but  he  did  not.  I be- 
gan myself,  after  one  or  two  secret  encounters 
in  my  throat  with  a something  which  felt  very 
much  like  a cork  out  of  a soda-water  bottle. 

“You  are  not  aware — that  is,  you  can  not  but 
be  aware — that  I have  long  regarded  your  ward 
Clara  with — Did  you  speak,  Sir  ?” 

“No,  Sir,  I did  not  speak." 


He  had  given  an  awful  cough  of  a double- 
knock character,  that  was  all.  He  kept  his 
glasses  on  his  nose,  and  focused  me,  and  the 
operation  was  unpleasant.  He  was  not  pleasant 
in  his  reception  of  my  statement  either ; he  was 
decidedly  unpleasant*  not  to  say  desperately  dis- 
agreeable. But  then  he  was  a cross,  ill-grained 
old  fellow ; every  body  knew  it  in  Wolverston, 
and  I have  no  particular  reason  to  disguise  it 
here. 

I recommenced  my  statement ; I poured  forth 
the  best  feelings  of  my  heart,  and  with  an  elo- 
quence that  might  have  melted  adamant  I con- 
fessed to  him  that  Clara  was  my  one  ambition. 
As  I have  said  already,  I knew  that  it  was  all 
over  with  me,  but  I was  poetic  even  in  the  midst 
of  my  despairing  consciousness. 

Mr.  Rowley  set  aside  his  newspaper,  drew  his 
chair  an  inch  or  two  closer  to  me,  put  his  great 
hands — rather  disposed  to  be  gouty  like  his  feet 
— upon  his  knees,  and  surveyed  me  from  head 
to  foot  contemptuously. 

“May  I ask  your  age,  young  man  ?”  he  said. 

This  was  my  weak  point  of  defense,  but  I told 
him. 

“ Seventeen.” 

“And  how  did  you  first  become  acquainted 
with  my  Clara,  who  is  a year  your  junior,  the 
hussy  ?” 

“ Well,  Mr.  Rowley,  it  has  been  a long  at- 
tachment. My  finishing  school  at  Beesborough 
was  situated  opposite  her  finishing  school,  and 
we  saw  each  other  at  church  ; and  I think — ” 

“I  think  that  you  both  ought  to  be  horse- 
whipped!’’ he  said,  fiercely,  interrupting  me; 
“and  as  for  my  consent  to  Clara’s  engagement 
to  a boy  like  you — I will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
a whipper-snapper  like  you — ” 

“A  whipper-snapper,  Sir!" 

“I  repeat  it,  a whipper-snapper!”  cried  old 
Rowley,  becoming  very  red  and  apoplectic  in  ap- 
pearance. “ I decline  to  listen  to  your  prepos- 
terous proposal  for  one  instant.  Clara  is  only 
sixteen,  and  does  not  know  her  own  mind — she 
is  a mere  child.” 

“But  we  shall  both  grow  older,  Mr.  Rowley.” 

“Ah,  and  more  sensible,  I hope.  Good- 
morning.” 

“Good-morning,  Sir.” 

I did  not  wait  to  tell  him  of  my  expectations 
from  my  grandmother,  or  to  reason  with  him  on 
his  want  of  justice  and  consideration.  I went 
away  crest-fallen  and  heart-broken.  I dashed 
from  the  library  in  despair,  and  brought  my  fore- 
head against  that  of  my  beloved  with  a concus- 
sion that  was  nearly  the  means  of  stretching  our 
senseless  forms  outside  the  tyrant’s  den,  the  vic- 
tims of  his  cruel  obduracy.  Clara,  naturally  in- 
terested in  the  result  of  my  interview  with  her 
guardian,  had  forced  her  pure  but  anxious  soul 
to  listen  at  the  library  keyhole.  I had  retired 
in  haste,  and  floored  her. 

“Oh,  mv  gracious ! ” she  sobbed  forth ; “ I did 
not  know  you  were  coming  out  like  that ! Oh, 
my  head  ! Oh,  how  dreadful ! Oh,  Alphonse, 
we  must  part  forever !” 

She  rested  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  shed 
many  tears.  I kissed  away  her  tears ; I patted  her 
head  fondly,  keeping  clear  of  the  bumps  which  I 
had  raised  there.  I could  scarcely  see  her  gold- 
en hair  for  tears  myself — the  water  had  risen  into 
my  eyes  immediately  we  had  met  each  other.  I 
sought  to  calm  her  emotion.  I bade  her  be  firm, 
and  I recommended  vinegar  and  brown  paper  for 
her  damaged  brow.  I said  that  I should  try  them 
myself  when  I got  home.  I told  her  that  I would 
die  rather  than  relinquish  her ; she  said  the  same 
thing  in  a burst  of  uncontrollable  emotion ; we 
renewed  our  vows  of  etenial  fidelity,  and  tore 
ourselves  from  each  other’s  arms,  crushed  in 
spirit,  but  strong  yet  to  resist  unjust  oppression. 

I told  all  my  troubles  to  Jack  Edwards,  my 
bosom  friend  and  adviser.  Jack  and  I had  been 
school-fellows  together ; we  were  going  into  the 
medical  profession  together  presently : my  father 
had  resolved  that  I should  walk  the  hospitals  in- 
stead of  the  rosy  path  of  love.  Jack  heard  my 
story,  and  said  that  he  would  not  have  stood  half 
of  old  Rowley’s  nonsense ; but  what  he  would 
have  done  under  the  circumstances  he  did  not 
impart  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I forgot  to  ask  him 
afterward. 

Clara  and. I met  clandestinely.  We  were  lov- 
ers ; we  had  been  lovers  from  our  youth ; the 
flinty  heart  of  a guardian  who  had  outlived  mor- 
tal passion  was  not  to  stand  between  our  fresh 
young  souls. 

I met  Clara  in  the  village ; I scaled  the  park 
fence,  and  met  her  in  the  green  wood ; and  Jack, 
good  fellow,  kept  watch  on  the  door  of  the  Hall 
and  old  Rowley’s  library  windows  with  a tele- 
scope, lest  we  should  be  surprised  at  any  mo- 
ment. Clara  and  I passed  much  of  our  time 
talking  of  what  we  should  do  when  shfe  came 
into  her  property  at  twenty-one,  and  my  grand- 
mother favored  me  by  departing  from  this  earth- 
ly sphere;  but  it  was  a sharp  winter,  and  our 
teeth  chattered  over  our  prospects.  Clara  and  I 
used  to  arrange  our  meetings  in  this  wise.  Clara 
had  a confidant  in  the  game-keeper,  Peter  Stokes, 
an  invaluable  man,  with  a weakness  for  tobacco, 
and  with  a heart  all  charity  toward  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Peter  was  always  getting  up  subscrip- 
tions for  his  fellow-creatures  in  the  village ; and 
what  with  his  subscriptions  and  his  tobacco — I 
kept  him  entirely  in  tobacco — my  pocket-money 
knew  but  little  rest.  Still  he  hail  a good  heart, 
and  was  kind  to  us.  He  took  charge  of  our  cor- 
respondence, which  was  carried  on  by  a circum- 
locutory but  sure  process.  Clara  gave  it  to  her 
maid  Selina,  another  confidante — who,  alas ! 
proved  herself  a perfidious  snake — and  Selina 
intrusted  it  to  Peter,  who  took  it  to  a gnarled 
monarch  of  the  forest — an  oak-tree  in  fact — and 
concealed  it  from  all  human  gaze  in  a small  hol- 
low cavity  some  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  where, 
at  a later  hour,  I found  it,  and  deposited  my  an- 
swer, to  be  conveyed  by  the  same  process  into 
my  dearest  Clara’s"  hands. 


Peter  was  a lank  old  man,  and  veiy  wiry ; he 
could  climb  a tree  like  a squirrel,  and  I was  agile 
myself.  The  whole  conception  was  romantic,  if 
you  will,  but  grand ! I thought  so,  Clara  thought 
so,  Peter  thought  so.  The  idea  was  from  Mil- 
lais’s picture,  which  we  had  both  carefully  studied; 
and  if  Peter  had  not  generally  deposited  his  small 
notes  to  myself  at  the  same  time,  asking  my  “kind 
considerashun,  as  a gentleman  born  with  a warm 
hart,  to  an  aflicting  kase  in  the  parissh,”  the  ro- 
mance would  have  been  pure  and  unalloyed. 

Clara  defied  the  obdmate  guardian  for  two 
months;  it  was  February  when  Selina  Muggins 
betrayed  us.  I was  advancing,  in  an  innocent 
and  unsuspecting  manner,  to  the  secret  post-office 
in  the  wood,  half  a mile  from  Mr.  Rowley’s  house, 
when  I became  conscious  of  the  whole  perfidy. 
I was  close  upon  the  tree— that  brave  old  oak 
which  had  held  so  many  secrets — when  voices  in 
another  direction  filled  my  soul  with  horror. 
They  were  the  voices  of  Samuel  Rowley,  Esq., 
J.P.,  and  Peter  Stokes,  my  Mercury.  I sank 
down  in  the  long  grass — there  was  a rapid  thaw 
that  morning,  and  the  damp  struck  to  me  at 
once — and  trembled  for  my  love.  I was  not  an 
instant  too  soon ; their  footsteps  w'ere  upon  me. 
Mr.  Rowley’s  right  foot  was  nearly  upon  me  also ; 
he  shaved  my  features  by  a hair’s  breadth,  and 
passed  on.  The  harsh  tones  of  his  voice  rang  in 
my  ears  an  instant  afterward. 

“You  don’t  consider  yourself  an  abominable 
scamp,  I suppose,”  Mr.  Rowley  said,  “an  un- 
principled old  vagabond,  to  act  as  a go-between 
to  a silly  school-girl  and  that  idiot  of  a boy  ! You 
never  thought  of  the  harm  of  encouraging  this, 
did  you?” 

“I’m  werry  sorry,  Sir,”  whimpered  Peter. 

“Teaching  my  ward  to  be  deceitful  for  the  sake 
of  a fewr  sixpences,  I suppose  ?” 

“ I’ve  never  had  a ha’penny,  your  honor,  much 
more  a sixpence.  ” 

Neither  had  he.  They  were  generally  half 
crowns  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  me. 

“ You  deserve  to  be  kicked  out  of  my  service, 
Stokes — drummed  out  of  the  village,  for  a wick- 
ed old  hypocrite!" 

“ They  w'as  werry  fond  of  each  other,  Sir,  and 
Miss  Clara  used  to  ask  me  so  beseeching ; and 
when  I told  her  there  was  harm  in  w’riting  to 
Master  Iluskisson  without  her  dear  gurdewan’s 
knowing»anv  think  about  it,  she  allers  said  it  was 
for  the  last  time,  Sir — really.  ” 

“ If  it  was  not  for  your  age,  Stokes,  I’d  send 
you  about  your  business  this  very  day.” 

“I’m  werry  sorry,  Sir,”  Stokes  "said  again, 
shedding  many  tears. 

“ Is  this  the  tree?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  that’s  the  tree.” 

“And  Clara’s  last  letter  is  up  there  now,  eh? 
In  that  hole?  Now  no  more  lies !” 

“Yes,  Sir,  in  that  hole.” 

“ How  on  earth  do  you  get  at  it?” 

“Master  Huskisson  climbs  up  there,  Sir,  for 
his  answers.  I’ll  go  up  and  fetch  down  Miss 
Clara’s  letter  in  a mini!.” 

There  was  a small  epistle  of  his  own  he  wish- 
ed to  obtain  as  well,  perhaps  ; or  it  was  possible 
that  his  noble  mind  bad  suggested  some  scheme 
to  save  dear  Clara’s  missive  from  sacrilegious 
eyes.  But  Mr.  Rowley  suspected  this  old  serv- 
itor. 

“ Stop  where  you  are,  Stokes ! ” he  roared  forth  ; 

‘ ‘ I’ll  have  no  more  of  your  monkey  tricks.  Give 
me  a back.” 

“ Give  you  a wot,  Sir?” 

“Bend  your  back,  you  rascal,  and  I’ll  jump 
on  it,  and  get  the  letter  myself.” 

“Jump  on  it!”  repeated  Stokes,  with  a look 
of  dismay  at  Mr.  Rowley’s  portly  figure ; “ it  don’t 
strike  me  that  I can  bear  your  weight,  master." 

“It  will  be  only  for  a minute,"  said  Mr.  Row'- 
ley,  quite  brutally  ; “and  if  I break  your  back, 
it  will  serve  you  right  enough.  I’m  not  an  ele- 
phant, man,  and  I will  have  no  more  of  this  non- 
sense. ” 

Mr.  Stokes  resisted  no  farther.  He  made  his 
back  as  if  about  to  commence  a game  at  leap- 
frog with  a justice  of  the  peace ; and,  with  more 
agility  than  I had  given  Mr.  Rowley  credit  for, 
the  guardian  was  aloft,  and  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  our  letter-box. 

“Oh,  lor!  shall  you  be  long,  Sir?” asked  Mr. 
Stokes,  groaning  softly  to  himself. 

“Raise  your  shoulder,  you  rascal,  a little 
more,  ” cried  his  employer. 

Stokes  did  so,  and  from  my  hiding-place  I saw 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Rowley  strive,  with  some  diffi- 
culty— for  it  was  a fat,  gouty  hand,  I have  al- 
ready said— to  force  itself  into  that  casket,  which 
had  contained  so  many  of  dear  Clara’s  epistles. 
Samuel  Row  ley  w as  an  excitable  man ; for  he 
swore  a little  in  his  efforts,  and  turned  very  red, 
and  moved  his  feet  restlessly  upon  poor  Stokes’s 
back. 

“ I have  got  it !”  he  cried  at  last.  “The  art- 
ful jade — the  cunning,  plotting  little  minx,  to 
serve  her  own  guardian  in  this — Oh !” 

‘ ‘ What’s  the  matter,  Sir  ?” 

“ Wait  a moment,  Stokes— don’t  shake.  Oh, 
lor,  have  mercy  upon  us!  Oh,  damn  it!  Oh, 
dear,  what  is  to  be  done  ?” 

“Is  any  think  partickler  the  matter,  Sir  ? Not 
a hadder,  I hope,  or  a nest  of  sarpents,  or  any 
think  ?”  and  old  Stokes  hid  his  head  a little  more 
— tucked  in  his  tuppenny  we  called  it  at  school — 
to  conceal  his  laughing  and  sardonic  countenance. 

“No,  Stokes;  “it’s  something  much  worse, 
I’m  sorry  to  say.” 

“ Wus,  Sir?”  said  Stokes,  who  left  off  laugh- 
ing immediately. 

“ Yes ; I— I can’t  get  my  hand  out!” 

“ The  devil  you  can’t,  Sir !”  cried  Stokes,  in 
dismay. 

“ It’s  twisted  somehow, or  swollen, or  the  wood 
has  gripped  me.  Wait  a moment,  Stokes — Oh, 
it’s  all  up  with  me ! I can’t!” 

“ Take  it  quiet,  Sir.  Keep  cool  or  you’ll  never 
do  it— don’t  hagitate  yourself ; but  for  Gord’s 
sake.lW^*larj|)[  Il’mlaJc racking. ” 
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“ Don’t  move,  Stokes— as  you  are  a man,  don’t, 
move!  If  you  were  to  drop,  I can  not  imagine 
what  would  become  of  me.  It  will  be  all  right 
in  a minute.” 

“ .Make  it  less,  if  you  can,”  groaned  Stokes  ; 
“all  the  blood’s  got  into  my  head,  orful.  Oh, 
lor,  what  is  to  be  done  ? Are  you  out.  Sir  ?” 

“ No,  I’m  not ; I'm  fixed,  Stokes.  I’m  a dead 
man  if  you  move  ; I am  indeed.” 

Stokes  burst  into  tears,  and  howled  with  all  his 
might ; and  Mr.  Rowley  shouted  a great  deal, 
and  swore  a great  deal  too.  Stokes  would  have 
run  for  it,  probably,,  for  he  was  succumbing  fast 
to  the  dead  weight  above  him,  had  not  Mr.  Row- 
ley  held  him  by  the  throat  with  his  boots,  and 
fixed  him  too.  In  another  moment  I had  sprung 
to  my  feet,  and  was  rushing  to  the  rescue. 

“ I am  really  very  sorry,  Mr.  Rowley;  can  I 
be  of  any  assistance  ?” 

“ Assistance,  you — you — young  dev — ! Yes, 
you  can,  my  dear  child.  Run  for  a ladder,  and 
a saw,  or  something,  as  quick  as  lightning,  to 
the  house.  ” 

“Hi — hi — hollo!”  shrieked  Stokes,  as  I pre- 
pared to  obey  Mr.  Rowley’s  commands  ? “don’t 
run ; come  here,  and  let  me  run,  or  bust  up  I 
must ! Oh,  lor,  Master  Huskisson,  don’t  leave  me 
any  longer — do  come  and  take  a turn,  lie’s  not 
so  heavy  when  you’re  used  to  him — he  isn’t  in- 
deed.” 

I saw  the  necessity  of  advancing  to  the  rescue 
at  once,  and  so  did  Mr.  Rowley.  I was  tall  for  my 
age  and  tolerably  strong,  and  I hastened  to  take 
the  place  of  Mr.  Stokes,  which  I did  with  great 
caution  on  all  sides.  Behold  me  at  last  bearing 
the  guardian  of  Clara  on  my  shoulders,  and  feel- 
ing terribly  the  weight  of  my  responsibility  as  he 
stood  with  his  face  to  the  tree,  still  exercising  his 
ingenuity  to  get  his  hand  out  of  the  trap. 

“I  hope  I’m  not  too  heavy  for  you.  Master 
Huskisson,  ” he  condescended  to  say,  politely,  for 
the  sight  of  me  was  even  pleasant  to  witness. 

“Not  at  all,”  was  my  cheerful  answer.  “You’ll 
make  yourself  as  light  as  you  can  to  oblige  me, 
perhaps  ?” 

I had  not  quite  done  growing,  and  man  is  fra- 
gile during  that  process.  Mr.  Rowley  was  very 
heavy,  and  Stokes  was  wrong  in  his  assertion — 
wickedly  wrong. 

“This  is  all  your  fault,  mind  you,  Huskisson. 
This  might  have  been  my  death,”  he  said,  re- 
proachfully. 

“ Yes,  Mr.  Rowley,  if  I hadn’t  been  in  the 
way,”  was  my  happy  rejoinder. 

4 ‘ Ah  ! but” — he  looked  round  with  difficulty, 
and  found  Stokes  still  there,  making  every  human 
effort  to  straighten  his  back  before  flying  on  his 
mission.  “ Curse  it,  Stokes,  run  for  your  life ! — 
don’t  stand  there,  you  wretched  lunatic,  another 
instant ! ” 

Stokes  ran  away,  and  I was  left  as  the  one 
support  of  Mr.  Rowley.  Stokes  had  not  been 
gone  more  than  a minute  and  a half,  when  I 
wished  that  he  had  remained  and  shared  the 
weight  with  me.  I tried  to  keep  firm,  but  the 
difficulty  was  immense. 

“ Boy,  you’re  giving ! Don’t  shake  so.  Keep 
' yourself  more  against  the  tree,"  Mr.  Rowley 
called  down. 

“ All  right.  I’ll  do  it  for  Clara’s  sake,  if  it’s 
possible ; but  if  I snap — ” 

Then  I remembered  that  he  had  called  me  a 
whipper-snapper;  and  so  did  he,  too,  I think, 
and  was  sorry. 

“Oh,  you’ll  keep  up,”  he  said,  offering  me 
every  encouragement  in  his  power.  “You’re  a 
big  boy  for  seventeen,  and  I’m  only  nine  stone 
ten — not  a great  weight.  I’ve  seen  people  in  a 
circus  do  this  kind  of  thing  for  hours,  you  know.” 

It  was  a gross  exaggeration,  and  I felt  it  to  be 
one.  I was  getting  faint  also.  I had  undertak- 
en too  much  ; and  his  language  at  times  was 
still  violent,  as  he  endeavored  to  extricate  his 
hand. 

“ If  I should  die,  Sir,”  I said,  feebly,  “will 
you  please  give  my  love  to  Clara?  Tell  her  I 
did  all  I could  to  bear  up— and  to  bear  you  up. 
Oh  dear ! Did  you  say  nine  stone  ten?” 

“I  did.” 

“ I should  have  thought  you  had  been  nine- 
ty,” I murmured. 

“ You’re  giving !”  he  roared  again,  with  a ve- 
hemence that  revived  me.  “Keep  up  a little 
longer,  my  dear  boy.  I cau  hear  them  coming 
in  the  distance.” 

Which  was  another  falsehood  ; but  no  matter. 
Mr.  Rowley  was  not  a truthful  man.  I set  my- 
self firmly  against  the  tree,  according  to  his  in- 
structions, but  it  was  of  no  avail.  My  heels,  in  a 
few  more  minutes,  would  slide  gracefully  away 
from  me,  I was  certain,  and  the  guardian  of  my 
Clara  would  be  swinging  about  bv  one  arm,  like 
an  early  Christian  martyr.  His  blood  would  be 
on  my  head,  and  so  would  he,  if  he  came  down 
with  his  whole  weight — perhaps  armless — on  the 
top  of  me. 

“Keep  up !”  he  cried,  in  a great  fright  now. 
“ You  shall  see  Clara  when  you  like,  my  boy.  I 
will  not  say  a word  against  the  match  any  more. 
You’re  a fine,  strapping,  brave  fellow,  that  you 
are — a young  Hercules !” 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Rowley,”  I answered ; and 
his  words  did  sustain  me  a little,  and  helped  me 
to  sustain  him. 

But  I was  sliding,  slowly  but  surely,  from  un- 
der his  feet  when  assistance  arrived — men  with 
ladders  and  saws  and  chisels  ; and  Clara,  too, 
wild  with  fright,  and  with  tears  streaming  down 
her  cheeks. 

“ Oh,  my  poor  gardy!”  she  cried.  “ Oh,  you 
wicked  Alphonse ! it's  all  your  dreadful  fault.  ” 

This  was  the  last  feather  on  the  camel’s  back. 
I fell  forward,  and  a grand  rush  of  the  servants 
at  Mr.  Rowley’s  legs  only  saved  the  guardian 
from  summary  dislocation  on  the  spot.  He  was 
got  down  with  difficulty ; and  once  down  he  was 
not  grateful. 

“A  pretty  fool  you  have  made  of  me!”  he 
said  to  Clara  as  he  walked  away  rubbing  his 
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wrist;  “and  a pretty  pair  of  fools  you  and  that 
boy  are,  too!” 

Still,  after  all,  he  was  not  so  bad  as  I had  ex- 
pected to  find  him.  He  was  a man  who  kept 
his  word,  and  for  that  I have  always  respected 
old  Rowley.  Clara  and  I saw  each  other  in* 
more  rational  manner.  I went  to  the  Hall  once 
or  twice ; she  was  at  my  house  on  my  eighteenth 
birthday,  at  a little  party  which  my  mamma  ab- 
surdly called  “juvenile” in  the  invitations;  and 
there  Jack  Edwards  was  too  attentive  to  Clara, 
and  raised  a jealous  demon  in  my  breast. 

I went  to  London  shortly  afterward.  Clara 
and  I were  to  be  engaged  when  I “passed, "and 
if  we  were  of  the  same  mind,  her  guardian  said. 
But  we  were  not.  While  I was  walking  the 
hospitals  a fellow  in  the  tallow  trade  walked  off 
with  Clara,  and  I do  not  think  she  resisted  in 
the  least. 

It  was  an  excellent  match,  though  he  was 
forty-seven,  and  very  stout.  I went  down  to  the 
wedding,  and  returned  thanks  at  the  breakfast 
for  the  bridemaids,  one  of  whom  has  promised  to 
be  mine  when  I set  up  in  business  for  myself. 


MARGUERITE. 

Through  silent  watches  of  the  night, 

From  dewy  eve  till  morning’s  light, 

I sigh  for  her,  the  fair,  the  bright, 

Who  never  more  will  glad  my  sight — 

Sweet  Marguerite! 

By  sea  and  shore,  by  wood  and  wold, 

By  haunted  ruins  gray  and  old, 

By  moss-grown  beech,  whose  leaves  unfold 
Their  russet  garb  of  green  and  gold, 

Dear  Marguerite! 

I trace  her  footsteps’  gentle  tread, 

Her  path  amid  the  poppies  red ; • 

And  still  I hear  the  words  she  said — 
“They’ll  bloom  above  me  when  I’m  dead.’’ 

Ah,  Marguerite ! 

The  joyous  voice,  whose  mellow  fall 
Made  music  in  the  ancient  hall, 

That  sang  like  linnet  on  the-  wall, 

And  shed  a lustre  over  all — 

Fond  Marguerite! 
Now,  where  the  elms  their  branches  throw 
Athwart  the  gliding  streamlet’s  flow, 

Where  star-of-Bethle’ms  bud  and  blow, 

My  soul’s  ideal  sleeps  below — 

Lost  Marguerite! 


A MYSTERIOUS  LODGER. 

In  one  of  the  circumradiating  streets  which 
draw  to  a general  focus  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
famous  tavern,  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  there 
stands  an  old-fashioned  and  rather  stately  look- 
ing house,  which  offers  a strange  contrast  to  the 
hosts  of  busy  yet  grubby-looking  little  shops  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  building,  though  old,  is  yet  in  good  re- 
pair, and  has  probably  been  the  suburban  resi- 
dence of  some  wealthy  citizen  a century  or  two 
ago,  when  Newington  Butts  was  a place  of  re- 
sort on  high-dav  and  holiday  for  the  London  ap- 
prentices and  their  sweet-hearts.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  made  use  of  subsequent- 
ly as  a warehouse ; but  at  present  it  is  shut  up, 
and  only  partially  inhabited.  The  occupants  of 
the  two  or  three  tenanted  rooms  in  it  are  an  old 
lady  (who  acts  as  housekeeper  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  building,  and  is  put  in  with  a view  of  ex- 
hibiting its  capabilities  to  any  intending  tenant) 
and  her  son,  a batik-clerk,  a fine,  well-conducted 
young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty. 

It  was  Christmas-eve,  and  Mrs.  Marsden  and 
her  son  were  sitting  comfortably  at  their  tea,  the 
hour  being  half  past  six. 

The  widow  was  a cozy,  plump-looking  body, 
midway  between  fifty  and  sixty,  dressed  in  the 
neatest  of  black  silk  dresses  and  the  whitest  of 
net  caps ; and  as  she  handed  the  plate  of  muf- 
fins to  her  son  with  a still  shapely  hand,  on  which 
a ring  or  two  sparkled,  she  did  so  with  a com- 
fortable motherly  smile  that  would  have  won  any 
one’s  heart.  The  old  lady’s  husband  had  held  a 
good  position  in  the  Custom-house,  and  with 
her  widow’s  pension  and  her  son’s  salary  of 
£100  a year,  besides  living  rent-free,  the  pair 
were  very  comfortably  off.  Mrs.  Marsden  kept 
one  servant-of-all-work,  to  whom  she  was  rea- 
sonably indulgent;  and  altogether  no  happier 
little  community  existed  than  that  which  occu- 
pied the  grim-looking,  deserted  old  house. 

“Your  Aunt  Barbara's  sent  us  a picture  of  a 
turkey,  Harry,  my  boy,”  said  the  old  lady,  re- 
filling her  son’s  tea-cup  with  great  complacency 
(“Aunt  Barbara”  was  a farmer’s  widow  in  the 
country) ; “and  I’ve  mixed  the  pudding  myself, 
and  made  plenty  of  mince-pies ; and  if  your 
friends  don’t  enjoy  themselves  they’ll  be  hard  to 
please,  that’s  all.  ” 

“Oh,  no  fear  of  that,  mother;  I defy  any 
body  to  help  liking  your  cookery.  What  tea  you 
do  make,  too !”  he  said,  sipping  his  cup.  “And 
as  to  liking  you,  why,  bless  you,  mother,  you’re 
worth  all  the  4 girls  of  the  period’  in  creation ! ” 

The  old  lady  had  two  weak  points : the  one 
was  her  cookery,  the  other  that  she  should  be 
considered  “ to  carry  her  years  well so  she  put 
on  quite  a Mrs.  Nickleby  air  of  self-satisfaction 
as  she  said, 

“Well,  my  dear,  as  to  that,  though  I don’t 
pretend  to  be  young , I’m  of  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned style — ” 

“No  doubt  at  all  of  it,”  put  in  Harry,  heartily. 

“ And  my  mince-pies  were  considered  by  Mr. 
Bloxam,  your  poor  dear  father’s  uncle — ” 

“My  dear  mother,  don’t  I say  so?”  interrupt- 
ed the  young  man,  who  had  heard  the  story  of 
Mr.  Bloxam  and  the  mince-pies  about  five  hun- 
dred find  fifty-five  times. 

“ Now,  Harry,”  returned  his  mother,  in  an  in- 
jured tone,  “ why  do  you  interrupt — ’’ 


But  at  that  moment  a cab  drove  up,  with  the 
ostentation  so  peculiar  to  London  drivers,  wheth- 
er in  a West  End  thoroughfare  or  a Borough  by- 
street, and  so  terrific  a knocking  ensued  on  the 
closed  shutters  of  the  old  house  that  the  empty 
rooms  echoed  again  with  it. 

“Bless  me,  my  dear!”  cried  Mrs.  Marsden, 
turning  pale.  “An  express  come  to  say  your 
poor  Aunt  Barbaras  dead!” 

“Nonsense,  mother!”  said  the  young  man, 
who  was  nevertheless  a little  pale  himself. 

“ Dear,  dear !”  suggested  the  old  lady  ; “ per- 
haps the  bank’s  on  fire  ?” 

Henry  Marsden,  recovering  from  his  first  sur- 
prise, rose  to  ascertain  the  truth,  sensibly  think- 
ing that  the  easiest  way  of  solving  the  question. 
But  he  was  interrupted  by  the  hasty  entrance  of 
the  maid-of-all-work  in  considerable  trepidation. 

“ La,  ma’am ! here’s  a gent  and  lady  as  wants 
to  take  the  house — leastways  part  of  it — ” 
“What,  at  this  time  of  night?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Marsden,  aghast. 

“ Yes’m,  and  he’s  as  ferogious  a looking  gent 
as — ” 

Here  a loud  impatient  voice  demanded  from 
without,  in  angry  tones,  “Are  we  to  be  kept 
waiting  in  the  street  all  night  ?” 

Young  Marsden  hurried  out  with  the  light, 
and  to  his  surprise  found  the  passage  already 
blocked  up  with  piles  of  luggage,  while  the  cab- 
man, after  the  unconcerned  manner  of  his  spe- 
cies, was  adding  package  to  package  with  a ce- 
lerity which  threatened  shortly  to  prevent  ingress 
and  egress  altogether. 

The  young  man  at  first  felt  inclined  to  resent 
this  cool  assumption  that  the  house  was  neces- 
sarily at  the  disposal  of  the  new-comers;  but 
happening  to  observe  the  beautiful  and  delicate- 
looking  girl  who  was  leaning  wearily  on  the  arm 
of  a tall,  dark,  morose,  and  heavily  bearded  man 
of  middle  age,  he  refrained,  and  said,  as  mildly 
as  he  could  under  the  certainly  provoking  cir- 
cumstances, 

“Excuse  me,  Sir,  but  we  have  not  come  to 
terms  yet.” 

“ Terms!”  thundered  the  other,  scowling. 
“ Aren’t  you  a letter  of  rooms  ?” 

“ Oh,  George!”  remonstrated  the  young  lady, 
looking  appealingly  at  the  speaker. 

“ Aren’t  you  a letter  of  rooms,  I say  ?”  asked 
the  visitor  again. 

Henry  Marsden  felt  his  wrath  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  him ; but  an  imploring  look  from  the 
young  lady  caused  him  to  say,  quietly, 

“If  you  mean,  have  I any  apartments  to  let. 
Sir,  I certainly  have ; but — ” 

“ What  apartments?” 

“A  drawing-room  suit,  dining-parlor,  kitch- 
en, and  four  bedrooms, ’’replied  Henry  Marsden, 
reluctantly,  for  he  did  not  at  all  fancy  his  would- 
be  lodger. 

“ What  rent?” 

“Twenty  guineas  a week,”  said  the  young 
man,  hoping,  as  he  afterward  told  his  mother, 
by  the  largeness  of  the  demand  “to  stall  off  the 
old  brute.” 

The  visitor  paused  a moment,  evidently  sur- 
prised ; then  lie  said, 

“ I take  them — I take  them  all.” 

Marsden,  baffled,  but  still  wishing  to  get  rid 
of  the  intruder,  began,  mildly, 

“A  reference,  Sir,  is  usually — ” 

“Oh,  / know,” retorted  the  other,  impatient- 
ly. “A  reference,  or  the  money.” 

These  last  words  he  spoke  with  a sneer,  which 
sent  his  upper  lip  curling  away  from  his  sharp 
white  teeth,  like  that  of  a fox  when  about  to 
bite. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  young  lady,  who,  pale 
and  trembling,  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  said, 
“Mariette,  your  purse." 

She  gave  him  a beautifully  embroidered  bag, 
which  even  in  the  uncertain  light  Marsden  could 
see  was  crammed  with  bank-notes,  and  which 
made  the  cabman’s  eyes  glisten.  The  new  lodg- 
er took  from  it  five  five-pound  notes,  and  giving 
them  to  young  Marsden,  said,  haughtily, 

“ There , sir;  you  can  send  up  the  change  and 
the  receipt  in  the  morning.” 

Marsden  bowed.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  submit.  It  was  quite  evident  this  man 
was  accustomed  to  be  obeyed. 

The  new  lodger  turned  to  the  cabman  : “ Half 
a sovereign  for  you  to  bring  these  boxes  up 
stairs.” 

“ I’d  do  it,  Sir,  if  there  was  twice  as  many  on 
’em!”  cried  the  delighted  driver.  “Lord,  he 
pays  like  a prince  !” 

Marsden  called  for  the  servant-of-all-work  to 
show  the  way.  Then  he  said,  respectfully, 

“ Will  you  not  step  into  my  mother’s  parlor, 
Sir,  until  a fire  is  lighted  up  stairs?” 

“No,  I won’t,  Sir.” 

“At  least,  the  young  lady — ” 

“ The  young  lady  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort, 
Sir,”  cried  the  new  lodger.  Then  aside  savage- 
ly to  the  girl,  “ Don’t  stand  staring  at  that  young 
fellow.  Follow  me;”  and  he  strode  up  the 
stairs. 

The  lady  lingered  behind  him  for  an  instant, 
and  threw  such  a helpless  and  appealing  glance 
at  the  young  landlord  that,  as  Harry  Marsden 
subsequently  declared,  he  then  and  there  lost 
his  heart. 

“I’ll  send  my  mother  up  in  ten  minutes,”  he 
whispered. 

“ Thank  you,  thank  you !”  she  said,  hurriedly, 
and  sped  up  the  old  oak  staircase. 

The  young  man  gazed  after  her  a moment,  as 
if  he  scarcely  knew  whether  he  were  awake  or 
dreaming,  and  then  turned  abruptly  into  his 
mother’s  parlor. 

Mrs.  Marsden  sat  by  the  fire  in  visible  perturb- 
ation, with  both  curiosity  and  anxiety  depicted 
on  her  comely  face.  She  had  heard  the  alterca- 
tion in  the  passage,  and  been  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences thereof  on  her  son’s  somewhat  fiery 
temperament.  Moreover,  she  wondered  greatly 
that  she — she,  the  presiding  authority  in  the 


house — had  not  been  referred  to  in  the  matter. 
Therefore,  as  the  door  opened,  she  turned  eager- 
ly to  her  son : 

“ Law,  Harry  dear ! whatever  is  it  all  about?" 

“She’s  an  angel,  mother!”  said  the  young 
man,  enthusiastically. 

“She!  who,  my  dear?”  asked  the  bewildered 
matron. 

“Oh,  I forgot,”  he  returned,  coloring  a lit- 
tle. “ She — that  is,  they,  I mean,  have  taken: 
the  rooms.” 

“ Who  are  they  ?” 

“ Ah ! that’s  what  I should  like  to  know.  An 
ugly  foreign-looking  brute  and  his  daughter,  I 
suppose.  And  yet,  no  ! she  called  him  4 George.” 
She  wouldn’t  call  her  father  ‘ George,  ’ you 
know.  ” 

“Of  course  not.” 

4 4 He  called  her  4 Mariette.  ’ Isn’t  that  a pretty 
name,  mother?” 

“ Yes,  dear.  But  I want  to  know  more  about 
these  people.  ’ 

“I  declare  I’ve  told  you  all  I know,  mother, 
except  that  he  has  paid  the  first  week’s  rent  in 
advance.  And  here  it  is;”  and  he  placed  the 
bank-notes  in  his  mother's  hand. 

44  Why,  Harry,  are  you  mad  ?”  she  exclaimed. 
44  You’ve  given  me  twenty-five  pounds !” 

44 1 asked  twenty  guineas,”  he  said,  dreamily, 
“and  we’re  to  give  change  in  the  morning.” 

44  Twenty  guineas,  my  dear  boy?  and  the 
landlord  told  us  to  ask  four  /” 

“I  know  it,  mother;  but  I didn’t  like  the 
look  of  the  fellow,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him. 
So  I asked  a price  I thought  would  stop  him.  ’’ 

“Well  ?” 

44  Well,  bless  you!  he  just  scowled  at  me  for 
a moment,  and  then  agreed  to  it  directly.” 

' “ Law !” 

“And  then  stalked  up  the  stairs  as  if  the  whole 
house  belonged  to  him." 

44 Bless  me!” 

“Ah,  bless  me,  indeed!  I can’t  make  head 
or  tail  of  the  matter.  ” 

44  But,  my  dear,  we  can’t  take  twenty  guineas 
a week  for  rooms  only  worth  four.  It’s  not  hott- 
est, and  can’t  be.” 

“Well,  what’s  to  be  done?” 

“I’m  sure  / don’t  know,”  cried  the  old  lady, 
in  extreme  perplexity. 

“Well,  we  must  think  it  over  to-night,  mr, 
ther,  and  see  what’s  to  be  done  in  the  morning.  ” 

“Yes,  yes.” 

44  And  now,  dear  mother,  please  to  go  and  see 
that  all  is  made  comfortable  for  the  young  lady, 
as  I said  you  should  do.  ” 

44  Oh,  of  course,  my  dear and  she  went. 

Mrs.  Marsden  ascended  the  old  staircase  as 
rapidly  as  her  portly  figure  would  allow  her  to 
do,  and  tapped  somewhat  timidly  at  the  princi- 
pal sitting-room  of  the  suit  allotted  to  her  new' 
lodgers.  A gruff  4 4 Come  in ! ” was  the  answei 
to  her  knock,  and  she  entered. 

They  were  a very  handsome  set  of  rooms, 
hung  with  red  damask  ; but  the  walls  were  dis- 
colored and  stained  with  long  disuse.  A thick 
choking  smoke  which  filled  the  apartments  did 
not  add  to  their  comfort,  and  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Marsden  burst  into 
a violent  fit  of  coughing. 

The  maid-of-all-work  w as  on  her  knees,  nerv- 
ously endeavoring  to  coax  a stubborn  fire  to 
show  some  signs  of  flame.  On  the  hearth-rug 
beside  her  stood  the  new-comer,  swearing  at  her 
in  no  measured  terms.  His  fine,  stalwart  figure 
was  drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  and  with  his 
pointed  beard,  gleaming  white  teeth,  and  fierce 
black  eyes,  he  was  no  bad  embodiment  of  Meph- 
istopheles.  Mrs.  Marsden  afterward  declared 
that  the  first  sight  of  him  “gave  her  the  hor- 
rors, and  made  her  flesh  all  of  a creep.” 

Leaning  back,  half  fainting,  in  a large  old- 
fashioned  red  damask-covered  fauteuil,  the  crim- 
son hue  of  which  contrasted  vividly  with  her 
beautiful  golden  hair,  which  had  fallen  loose 
upon  one  arm  of  it,  was  a fair  girl  of  not  more 
than  twenty.  Now  that  she  had  thrown  aside 
the  numerous  wraps  in  which  she  had  previously 
been  enveloped,  it  could  be  seen  that  she  was 
richly  and  expensively  dressed.  A robe  of  costly 
blue  silk,  trimmed  with  fine,  soft  black  lace, 
set  off  her  fair  complexion  to  great  advantage ; 
and  if  her  companion  was  no  inapt  representa- 
tive of  Mephistopheles,  she  might  herself  have 
been  the  original  of  Marguerite.  Poor  Mrs. 
Marsden  even,  with  her  throat  filled  with  smoke 
and  her  inflamed  eyes  with  sympathizing  tears, 
could  not  help  noticing  with  admiration  the 
vision  of  loveliness  opposite  her. 

44 1 don’t  wonder  Harry  called  her  an  angel,” 
she  thought ; 44  but,  Lord  save  us,  how  like  that 
man  is  to  the  devil !” 

Then  she  busied  herself  in  setting  right  the 
mistakes  of  the  inexperienced  maid-of-all-work, 
superintending  the  poor  young  woman’s  efforts 
with  kindly  and  reassuring  voice. 

“Less  coal,  Maggie;  it  is  all  that  coal  that 
makes  the  smoke.” 

44  Smoke!”  interposed  thegentlemnn,  irascibly. 
“It  smokes  like  the  funnels  of  ten  thousand  in- 
fernal steamboats !” 

44  It  will  tone  down  directly,  Sir,”  said  Mrs. 
Marsden,  mildly.  “And  you,  my  dear  madam, 
pray  let  me  show'  you  to  a bedroom  where  there 
is  a fire,  and  you  can  refresh  yourself  before 
supper.  ” 

The  young  lady  half  rose,  and  looked  at  the 
gentleman,  who  nodded  a gruff  assent. 

“That  ’ll  do,  Maggie,”  said  Mrs.  Marsden; 
44  the  fire’s  drawing  nicely  now."  Then  turning 
to  her  lodger:  44  You  would  like  tea  and  supper 
as  soon  ns  possible,  I suppose,  Sir  ?” 

He  relaxed  somewhat  of  his  moroseness,  and 
said,  in  a more  gracious  tone, 

44  If  you  please,  ma’am.” 

“Very'  well,  Sir.  You  shall  have  a fowl,  eggs, 
coffee,  toast,  and  ham  in  less  than  an  hour." 
And  she  gave  the  necessary  orders  to  Maggie, 
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who  departed,  apparently  nothing  loth  to  be  rid 
of  the  presence  of  the  dark-looking  lodger. 

“ Oh,  my  ! ain’t  he  a Tartar,  just  J”  she  said,  as 
she  went  down  stairs,  resolving  to  “ show  him 
up,”  ns  she  called  it,  to  her  “young  man”  the 
next  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Marsden  addressed  the  young  lady: 
“Now,  ma’am — or  should  I say  miss?’’ 

“ Say  ma’am,  please,”  said  the  young  lady, 
faintly. 

“If  you  will  follow  me,  there’s  a fire  in  the 
Yellow  Room,  nnd  I’ll  have  one  made  ready  as 
soon  as  possible  for  your  papa.” 

The  gentleman  colored  furiously,  and  looked 
like  a thundcr-clond,  as  he  said,  in  a voice  whose 
tones  resembled  the  growling  of  a bull-dog, 

“ That  lady  is  my  wife,  ma’am!” 

“Oh,  law!  Bless  me!  I’m  sure  I ask  pardon,” 
cried  the  poor  old  lady,  startled  out  of  her  pro- 
priety. “ By  what  name  shall  I call  you,  please, 
Sir?’’ 

“ Call  me  Monsieur  Moira.  That  lady  is  Ma- 
dame Moira.” 

“And  what — ” 

But  the  lodger’s  patience  was  exhausted. 

“ Get  out,  you  chattering,  cross-examining  old 
fool!”  he  cried,  in  a towering  fury;  “and  you, 
Mariette,  don’t  answer  any  of  the  prying  idiot’s 
questions'”  And  he  turned  and  poked  the  fire 
savagely. 

In  great  consternation  Mrs.  Marsden  made 
signs  to  Madame  Moira  to  follow  her,  and  beat 
a precipitate  retreat  from  the  apartment. 

Having  shown  her  guest  to  a small  bedroom 
in  which  a cheery  fire  was  burning,  and  furnish- 
ed her  with  every  requisite  of  the  toilet,  Mrs. 
Marsden  descended  again  to  her  parlor,  and  to 
the  society  of  her  son. 

“ They'll  never  do  for  us,  my  dear,  n-e-v-e-r !” 
she  said,  shaking  her  head  in  an  aggrieved  fash- 
ion. 

“I  don’t  think  they  will,  mother;  but  what 
now  ?” 

“ Fancy,  Harry — that  brute  called  me  ‘a  chat- 
tering old  fool !’  ” 

“How  dare  he!”  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
indignantly,  and  yet  hardly  able  to  help  laughing. 

“He’s  a grewsome  man,”  continued  the  old 
lady;  “and  1 declare,  my  dear,  the  whole  affair 
puts  me  in  mind  of  one  of  those  fairy  stories  of 
enchanted  castles  I used  to  read  when  I was  a 
girl.” 

“Does  it?” 

“ Yes,  of  a grim  demon,  or  baron,  or  some- 
thing, carrying  off  a lovely  young  girl,  and  lock- 
ing her  up  in  the  turret-chamber  of  some  hor- 
rible tumble-down  place  till  she  promised  to  mnr- 
Yy  him.” 

“Ah!  I don’t  think  this  young  lady  ’ll  ever 
promise  that.” 

“But,  my  dear  boy,  she  has.” 

A thrill  of  disappointment  shot  through  young 
Marsden  as  he  said, 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean,  mother?” 

“ She  has  married  him — she’s  his  wife.” 

“ Impossible!” 

“ Oh  no,  dear,  not  at  all  impossible.  He  said 
so,  nnd  so  did  she7' 

The  young  man  groaned  slightly. 

Then  he  said,  suddenly, 

“ Mother  dear,  there’s  something  very  strange 
in  all  this.” 

“ All  what,  Harry?” 

“ Why,  in  people  tumbling  into  lodgings  at 
this  time  of  night,  paying  twenty  guineas  a week 
like  dirt  for  rooms  not  worth  five,  without  a mur- 
mur, and  bringing  all  that  luggage  without  a 
single  servant.” 

“My  dear,  people  often  take  lodgings  sud- 
denly.” 

“ But  don’t  pay  four  times  their  value.” 

“ N-o,  ” said  the  old  lady,  hesitating ; “ I don’t 
think  they  often  do  that.” 

“ Not  they  ! And  then,  if  that  man’s  her  hus- 
band— ” 

“ Well,  Harry,  young  girls  often  marry  men 
much  older  than  themselves.” 

“So  they  do.  But  young  ladies  of  her  evi- 
dent rank  and  wealth  don’t  travel  about  without  a 
lady’s-maid.  Why,  you  can  see  she  is  not  used 
to  wait  upon  herself.” 

“That’s  true.” 

“Then  what  dread  she  has  of  him!” 

“Well,  my  dear,  that  is  no  argument  at  all. 
Some  violent  men  do  frighten  their  wives,  you 
tknow,  without  actually  ill-treating  them.  Now, 
even  your  poor  dear  father — ” 

“Yes,  yes,  mother;  1 know  father  had  a hot 
temper,  and  so,  for  the  matter  of  that,  have  I. 
But  then,  he  never  ill-used  you.” 

“Of  course  not.” 

“And  I nave  never  ill-used  you.  ” 

“ My  dear  child,  what  are  you  thinking  of?” 
“Whereas,”  continued  the  young  man,  “ this 
poor  girl  shrank  and  trembled  when  her  husband 
looked  at  her.” 

“ My  dear  boy,  that  is  no  proof  of  bodily  ill- 
treatment.  I don’t  suppose  he  beats  her.” 

“ Beats  her! — beats  that  superb  creature!” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  I say  I don’t  suppose  he  does” 
“But  the  mere  thought  of  such  a horrible 
thing ! Did  he  tell  you  his  name,  mother?” 

“ Yes — Moira ; Monsieur  and  Madame  Moi- 
ra." 

“That  sounds  like  a Portuguese  name.” 

“Is  it?” 

“Yes,  or  Spanish.” 

“ Oh,  law,  Harry,  I hope  they’re  not  Spanish !” 
“Why,  mother?” 

“Oh,  because  the  only  Spanish  lady  I ever 
knew — such  a lovely  creature,  with  a black  lace 
veil  tied  over  her  head,  you  know,  and  all  that—” 
“Yes,  yes,  I know.” 

“Well,  my  dear,  she  was  stabbed  by  her  hus- 
band in  a fit  of  jealousy,  poor  thing.” 

“This  man  certainly  seems  all  that.” 

“All  what?” 

“Jealous.” 

“ How  do  you  know  ?” 
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“Why,  mother,  he  scowled  at  me  because  I 
asked  if  his  wife  would  come  in  here  and  warm 
herself.” 

“Did  he?” 

“ Didn’t  he  ! The  man’s  a veritable  Othello.  ” 

Here  the  bell  rang  violently  half  a dozen  times, 
and  Mrs.  Marsden  bustled  into  the  kitchen  to 
help  Maggie  in  the  dishing  up  of  the  supper. 

Harry  Marsden  lighted  his  pipe,  and  sat  with 
his  feet  on  the  fender,  lost  in  deep  reverie,  until 
his  mother  returned. 

Christmas  morning  broke  cold  and  frosty,  but 
with  that  indescribable  foggy  haze  nowhere  seen 
save  in  London,  and  only  there  in  autumn  and 
winter. 

Mrs.  Marsden  and  her  son  were  early  risers, 
and  unusually  so  on  this  particular  morning ; for, 
not  only  were  the  comforts  of  the  new  lodgers  to 
be  seen  to,  but  several  of  young  Marsden’s  fel- 
low-clerks had  been  invited  to  join  the  good  lady’s 
dinner-table,  and  she  had  much  to  do  before  she 
could  don  her  best  silk  dress  for  church. 

It  was,  therefore,  but  a little  after  seven  when 
the  housekeeper  and  her  son  were  seated  at  their 
early  breakfast,  and  the  Christmas  pudding  had 
already  been  put  on  the  fire  to  receive  its  finish- 
ing touches  (for  it  had  been  partially  boiled  days 
previously).  Maggie  was  beloiv,  cheerily  chirp- 


“ Perhaps  they’ll  dine  out.” 

“Ah,  perhaps  they  will.” 

“I’m  afraid  we  can’t  keep  them  here,  mother. 
Certainly  we  can’t  continue  to  take  twenty  guineas 
a week.  By-the-way,  mother,  have  you  four 
pounds  in  your  purse  for  Monsieur  Moira’s 
change  ? And  I’ll  write  out  the  receipt.” 

The  old  lady  rose  to  see,  saying  that  Christ- 
mas expenses  had  left  her  very  low.  However, 
she  managed  to  produce  the  four  pounds  while 
her  son  wrote  the  receipt. 

“There!”  he  said,  resuming  his  seat.  “I’ll 
take  it  up  myself  when  Maggie  takes  up  their 
breakfast.” 

“ Oh,  by-the-way  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Marsden, 
as  if  a thought  had  struck  her.  She  opened  the 
door,  and  called  out,  “ Maggie!” 

“ Yes’m !”  screamed  that  young  woman’s  voice 
from  the  regions  below. 

“ Hadn’t  you  better  light  the  fire  in  the  sitting- 
room  up  stairs  and  arrange  the  rooms  ?” 

“Directly,  ’m?” 

“ Yes,  go  at  once.” 

And  Mrs.  Marsden  resumed  her  seat,  and  took 
another  piece  of  toast. 

But  not  five  minutes  had  elapsed  when  such 
a shrill  scream  from  up  stairs  rang  through  the 
house  that  mother  and  son  simultaneously  sprang 
from  their  chairs  in  alarm  and  dismay. 
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ing  a Christmas  song  while  she  moved  amidst 
her  pots  and  pans ; for  the  new  lodgers  were  not 
to  breakfast  until  half  past  nine,  and  the  little 
maid-of-all-work  had  not  yet  gone  up  stairs  to  ar- 
range their  sitting-room. 

Mrs.  Marsden,  sipping  her  coffee,  was  (after 
her  usual  fashion  on  Christmas  morning)  record- 
ing to  her  son  a host  of  reminiscences  of  her 
earlier  days — now  regretfully  recalling  some  past 
recollection,  now  cheerily  laughing  over  some 
pleasant  memory.  There  are  many  persons  be- 
sides old  ladies  who  have  this  habit  of  looking 
bnck  to  the  past  on  the  anniversary  of  great  fes- 
tivals; and,  indeed,  Christmas-dav  is  an  im- 
portant mile-stone  on  the  road  of' life  with  us 
all. 

The  mother  and  son,  having  slightly  alluded 
to  the  festivities  of  the  coming  evening,  had  dis- 
cussed the  new  lodgers,  but  could  come  to  no 
resolution  concerning  them. 

“ It  is  rather  awkward  they  should  have  come 
just  now,”  said  Mrs.  Marsden.  “ I wonder  what 
they’ll  want  for  dinner!  Certainly  there  are 
those  pheasants  j our  aunt  Barbara  sent  with  the 
turkey.” 

“ And  there’s  a fine  bit  of  beef,  mother.” 

“ My  beef,  indeed ! Oh  no  ! We  can  send 
’em  up  a pheasant  and  some  mince-pies ; and 
quite  good  enough  too  for  such  strange  people, 
who  take  one  unawares.” 


“Good  Heavens!  what  can  be  the  matter?” 
cried  the  young  man,  horrified;  while  Mrs. 
Marsden,  white  as  a sheet,  sank  back  in  her 
chair,  wringing  her  hands. 

Young  Marsden  rushed  up  the  stairs,  and  found 
Maggie  on  the  landing  of  the  first-floor,  trem- 
bling like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  almost  unable  to 
speak. 

“ Good  God ! what  is  it,  Maggie  ?”  he  asked, 
excitedly. 

“ The  bedroom  ain’t  been  slep’  in,  Sir,”  stam- 
mered the  servant -girl.  “And  — and  — look 
here  7”  she  added,  pointing  to  a dark  crimson 
stream,  which  was  slowly  trickling  from  under 
the  sitting-room  door. 

“ It's  blood!”  he  cried,  horrified. 

“ Yes,  it  be,  Sir,”  returned  the  girl,  clinging 
to  the  balusters,  and  overcome  with  terror. 

“ Go  down  to  my  mother,  Maggie.  I’ll  go  for 
the  police,"  said  young  Marsden.  “The  door 
must  be  broken  open.” 

To  describe  the  consternation  of  Mrs.  Mars- 
den when  informed  of  the  state  of  things  would 
be  impossible,  while  poor  Maggie,  as  frightened 
as  she,  clung  to  her,  sobbing.  Thus  the  two 
terrified  women  awaited,  the  advent  of  the  po- 
lice. 

Unlike  what  usually  happens  in  such« circum- 
stances, they  were  not  long  in  coming,  and  then 
| the  party  proceeded  up  stairs. 


The  door  of  the  sitting-room  was  broken  open, 
and  a terrible  spectacle  met  their  gaze. 

On  the  floor  near  the  window,  her  long  fair 
hair  soaked  in  blood,  lay  Madame  Moira.  She 
was  still  arrayed  in  the  blue  silk  dress  which  she 
had  worn  on  the  previous  evening,  and  in  one  of 
her  small  white  hands,  which  was  slightly  clench- 
ed, was  a handful  of  coarse  black  hair.  A large 
wound  in  the  region  of  her  heart  had  evidently 
been  the  cause  of  death  ; but  that  it  had  not  been 
instantaneous  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact 
of  her  having  made  resistance  to  her  murderer, 
as  the  lock  of  hair  in  her  clenched  hand  bore 
witness.  The  inspector,  however,  after  regard- 
ing the  body  a moment,  sent  one  of  his  men  for 
a doctor. 

“What  is  the  use  of  that?”  asked  Marsden, 
in  a hollow  voice,  and  pale  as  ashes.  “She’s 
dead,  isn’t  she  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  she’s  dead  enough,”  returned  the  in- 
spector. “But  it’s  always  the  rule,  in  such 
cases,  to  send  for  a medical  man.” 

However,  when  the  doctor  arrived,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  them  all,  he  announced  the  fact  that 
the  lady  was  not  dead,  and,  more  than  that,  she 
was  not  likely  to  die,  unless  from  the  shock  to 
the  system.  She  was  in  a state  of  syncope,  he 
said,  from  loss  of  blood. 

Examination  proved  that  the  weapon  with 
which  she  had  been  stabbed  had  glanced  aside 
from  a steel  corset  which  she  wore,  and  thus 
avoided  the  heart,  within  a few  inches  of  which, 
however,  it  had  gone. 

By  the  doctor’s  directions,  Madame  Moira  w’as 
undressed  and  put  to  bed,  and  a practiced  hospi- 
tal nurse  sent  for  to  attend  her. 

Moira  was  of  course  sought  for  high  and  low, 
hand-bills  were  circulated,  and  a reward  offered ; 
but,  after  all,  he  strangely  enough  met  his  fate  by 
accident  a few’  days  subsequently  to  his  attempted 
murder  of  his  wife.  After  having  lain  perdu  a 
day  or  two  his  body  was  discovered  on  the  lines 
of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway. 
It  was  supposed  that,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  neighborhood,  he  had  endeavored  to  make  a 
short  cut  across  the  line  after  dark,  and  been 
knocked  down  and  killed  by  a passing  train. 

The  account  which  Madame  Moira  gave  of 
herself  was  a singular  one.  She  stated  that  she 
was  a Sw’ede,  and  had  been  brought  up  at  Stock- 
holm by  an  old  lady  whom  she  had  always  sup- 
posed to  be  her  aunt.  No  expense  or  luxury 
had  been  spared  for  her,  and  she  was  highly  ac- 
complished. (It  was  afterward  ascertained  that 
she  wms  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a Russian 
nobleman.)  At  a soiree  given  bjr  her  reputed 
aunt  she  first  met  with  Moira,  a Portuguese  mer- 
chant, and  a man  of  good  family,  who  became 
captivated  by  her  singular  beauty.  Strongly 
urged  by  her  aunt,  and  moreover  impelled  by 
that  strange  fascination  which  sometimes  induces 
women  to  many  men  utterly  repulsive  to  them, 
she  at  last  accepted  the  offers  of  the  Portuguese 
merchant,  who,  on  the  sudden  death  of  her  aunt, 
brought  her  to  England.  Madame  Moira  affirm- 
ed that  though  her  husband  was  jealous,  and 
morose  to  a degree,  vet  he  did  not  actually  ill- 
treat  her.  Where  they  had  lodged  in  London 
she  could  not  tell,  being  utterly  a stranger  in  the 
city.  All  she  knew  was  that,  on  the  night  of 
their  removing  to  Mrs.  Marsden’s,  her  husband 
had  told  her  to  array  herself  for  a dinner-party 
at  the  house  of  a friend  of  his  (it  was  concluded 
that  he  did  this  to  lull  any  suspicion  which  she 
might  form ; for  a letter  found  in  one  of  his 
valises  left  it  beyond  doubt  that  he  had  taken 
his  wife  to  an  obscure  place  on  purpose  to  mur- 
der her,  his  jealousy  having  become  unbearable), 
and  that  she  had  obeyed  him.  IShc  said  that 
when  she  perceived  a cab  laden  with  the  luggage 
of  herself  and  her  husband  she  was  surprised, 
and  w’as  about  to  question  him,  w hen  he  stopped 
her  with  a peremptory  gesture,  and  desired  her 
to  get  into  the  vehicle ; that  she,  well  knowing 
his  morose  disposition,  did  not  dare  to  disobey 
him. 

While  at  supper  on  the  night  of  their  arrival 
at  Mrs.  Marsden’s,  Madame  Moira  stated  that 
her  husband,  although  moody,  showed  more  than 
usual  politeness  toward  her ; indeed,  but  for  his 
jealous  temperament,  which  kept  her  in  contin- 
ual dread,  she  affirmed  that  he  was  extremely 
kind  to  and  fond  of  her.  There  could  be  no 
question  that  Moira’s  incessant  dread  of  a rival 
had  rendered  him  quite  insane  on  this  point. 
He  no  doubt  looked  upon  young  Marsden,  though 
he  had  known  him  but  an  hour,  in  that  light. 

Madame  Moira  declared  that  she  had  never 
felt  more  at  ease  with  her  husband  in  her  life, 
and  that  she  imagined  she  was  gradually  coax- 
ing him  into  a genial  humor,  when  he  paralyzed 
her  w ith  terror  by  suddenly  jumping  up  and  seiz- 
ing her  by  the  hair,  declaring  that  she  was  “ a 
faithless  wife,”  and  that  she  should  “live  to  se- 
duce no  more  men.”  She  remembered  only  see- 
ing his  fierce  black  eyes  gleam  with  the  light  of 
insanity  as  she  clutched  hold  of  his  hair,  endeav- 
oring to  hold  him  away  from  her.  She  was  too 
terror-stricken  to  give  any  alarm.  Then  she 
felt  a sudden,  sharp,  fierce  pain,  and  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ground.  The  weapon  with  which  he 
had  stabbed  her  w’as  a beautiful  stiletto,  found 
on  the  floor,  the  hilt  of  which  was  richly  studded 
with  sapphires  and  diamonds. 

Some  of  the  boxes  of  the  deceased  man  were 
found  to  contain  a large  amount  of  valuable 
property.  Besides  plate  and  jewelry,  there  were 
large  quantities  of  moidores,  double  doubloons, 
English  sovereigns,  and  foreign  and  English 
bank-notes.  No  relations  of  Moira  ever  putting 
forth  claim  to  any  of  these  valuables,  they  be- 
came the  property  of  his  widow,  who  continued 
to  reside  with  Mrs.  Marsden. 

Naturally  there  could  be  but  one  qjid  to  all  this, 
and  that  was  one  which  caused  the  young  bank- 
clerk’s  companions  to  term  him  “a  lucky  dog.” 
Within  one  year  of  this  memorable  Christmas- 
eve  Mariette  Moira  changed  her  name  for  that 
of  Jfarsden. 
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GOOD  SENSE  IN  POLITICS. 

THERE  is  a remark  constantly  made  by  those 
who  were  not  really  opposed  to  the  rebell- 
ion, and  which  is  much  too  often  echoed  by  those 
who  supported  the  government  with  all  their 
hearts,  that  the  old  issues  are  settled.  We  are 
exhorted  to  believe  that  there  is  no  possible  re- 
lation between  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  that 
those  who  half  a dozen  years  ago  were  either 
forcibly  attempting  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  qn-ietly  conniving  at  it  may  be  now 
safely  trusted  with  its  control.  There  is  no 
profounder  error,  nor  one  which  the  country 
will  more  bitterly  rue  if  it  should  become 
more  general..  The  old  issues  are  not  settled, 
simply  because  the  old  spirit  survives.  The 
action  of  Governor  Walker,  of  Virginia,  in  re- 
gard to  the  President’s  Thanksgiving  proclama- 
tion, and  the  Ku-Klux  demonstrations  in  Ken- 
tucky, show  decisively,  if  any  proof  were  need- 
ed, that  just  in  the  degree  that  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  Northern  States  apparently  gains, 
the  ugly  spirit  at  the  South  makes  itself  felt. 
That  it  would  attempt  the  restoration  of  slavery 
need  not  be  supposed,  but  that  it  would  be  as 
mischievous  as  it  could  be  can  not  be  doubted. 
It  would  keep  the  country  in  perpetual  agita- 
tion. It  would  abuse  the  colored  population  in 
every  practicable  way.  It  would  threaten  and 
swagger  in  the  old  manner;  and  the  country 
would  most  seriously  deplore  having  treated  the 
situation  theoretically  and  not  practically. 

There  is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  which 
is  the  sure  guarantee  of  that  national  confidence 
which  is  now  imperatively  necessary,  and  that 
is  the  constant  conviction  upon  the  part  of  all 
disaffection  that  the  country  fully  understands 
what  it  did  in  the  war,  and  means  to  secure  it 
to  the  utmost.  To  insist  that  the  old  issues  are 
settled,  that  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  five 
years  ago,  that  slavery  is  abolished,  and  the  re- 
construction acts  are  law,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  wise  to  elect  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  Sen- 
ate, or  to  take  Toombs  into  the  cabinet,  or  to 
turn  over  the  country  to  a Copperhead  admin- 
istration, because  some  of  its  members  hold  cer- 
tain opinions  upon  certain  other  subjects,  is  to 
trifle  with  the  very  gravest  peril.  Those  Re- 
publicans, therefore,  who,  upon  a theory  that 
revenue  reform  is  the  most  vital  and  paramount 
of  all  issues,  v ould  willingly  bring  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  under  cover  of  voting  for  Demo- 
cratic free-traders  against  Republican  protec- 
tionists, assume  a very  heavy  responsibility. 
Suppose  a representative  denies  the  validity  of 
the  amendments,  shares  the  Democratic  hostil- 
ity to  the  negro  and  hatred  of  the  Southern 
Union  men,  and  winks  at  the  revival  of  the  old 
Southern  spirit  of  jealousy  of  the  Union,  and  of 
the  principles  and  tendency  of  the  Republican 
party,  how  is  he  less  desirable  or  dangerous  be- 
cause he  may  be  a free-trader  ? 

It  is  not  a great  many  years  since  1868,  when 
General  Grant  was  elected.  We  trust  that 
revenue  reformers,  who  are  also  Republicans, 
have  not  forgotten  the  scenes  and  speeches  in 
the  Tammany  nominating  conventions,  and 
throughout  the  Southern  States  during  the  cam- 
paign. In  prospect  of  the  possible  success  of 
the  Democratic  party,  which  they  had  again 
proved  their  power  to  control  before  they  had 
washed  off  the  blood  of  the  war,  the  Southern 
leaders  showed  precisely  what  they  were  and 
what  they  meant.  It  was  the  perception  of 
that  fact  which  so  stirred  the  country,  and  so 
triumphantly  elected  General  Grant.  The 
election  drove  those  leaders  into  their  lair. 
The  spirit  of  disturbance  withdrew  into  silence. 
But  it  is  not  extinct.  The  least  favorable  sign 
shows  it  to  be  just  as  much  alive  as  ever ; and 
when  the  next  Presidential  contest  begins  those 
leaders  will  appear  with  the  same  battle-cry. 
And  if  the  Republicans  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  separate,  under  the  delusion  that  old 
issues  are  settled,  they  will  very  probably  find 
that  the  old  issues  will  settle  them. 

Amidst  all  the  criticism  and  dissatisfaction 
which  there  must  always  be  in  all  parties,  there 
is  one  thing  to  be  borne  steadily  in  mind,  and 
that  is,  that  the  political  alternative  is  very 
simple.  If  the  Republicans  lose  power,  the 
Democrats  will  ^ke^  ij,-and^w^at  the  Demo- 


cratic party  is  every  man  knows.  The  man  or 
the  paper,  therefore,  that  believes,  notwith- 
standing the  mistakes  which  the  Republican 
party  may  have  made,  that  its  ascendency  is 
desirable  for  the  general  welfare,  will  so  criti- 
cise as  not  to  destroy  the  party.  If  a man, 
however,  thinks  it  so  rotten  and  reactionary  as 
to  promise  nothing  better  than  the  Democracy, 
he  will  naturally  regard  its  overthrow  with  com- 
placent indifference.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  distrusts  a party  which  has  so  defied  human 
nature  and  the  national  conscience  and  common 
sense,  and  in  spirit  and  leadership  remains  un- 
changed, he  will  be  very  careful  that  no  word 
or  act  of  his  connives  at  so  immeasurable  a mis- 
fortune as  a renewed  Democratic  control  of  the 
government.  Such  a man  will  understand  that 
a friendly  tone  in  censuring  a mistake  is  more 
serviceable  to  the  cause  he  has  at  heart  than 
the  most  satirical  jeer. 

If  there  were  no  political  necessities,  if  the 
most  radical  differences  were  settled  by  the 
passage  of  a law,  if  diverging  tendencies  were 
harmonized  because  one  for  a time  overbears 
the  other,  if  there  were  but  one  simple,  single 
question  before  the  country,  the  duty  of  every 
good  citizen  would  be  equally  simple.  But  in 
practical  politics  a man  is  morally  bound  to  do 
the  best  that  he  can,  not  by  relaxing  his  ideal, 
not  by  muzzling  his  mouth,  but  by  remember- 
ing that  he  must  decide  upon  a survey  of  the 
whole  field,  and  choosing  that  which  upon  all 
the  probabilities  promises  most  for  the  highest 
general  welfare.  To  mount  a hobby  and  ride 
furiously  out  of  the  line  may  gratify  a very  sin- 
cere conviction,  but  it  will  only  tend  to  give  the 
victory  to  the  enemy.  It  is  fine,  like  the  charge 
at  Balaklava,  but  it  is  not  war. 

LOUIS  BLANC  AND  THE  WAR. 

Louis  Blanc  has  published  an  extraordina- 
ry address  to  the  defenders  of  Paris,  congratu- 
lating them  upon  the  failure  of  the  armistice. 
He  says  that  the  French  ought  not  to  make 
peace  with  an  enemy  upon  the  soil  of  France. 
But  surely  misfortune  is  not  dishonor.  It  is 
curious  that  Louis  Blanc  does  not  see  that  the 
folly  of  prolonging  a war  which  is  destroying  the 
country  is  criminal.  Without  reminding  him 
that  the  French  began  the  war  in  the  most 
wanton  and  cruel  way,  and  assuming  even  that 
they  are  now  bravely  fighting  in  the  noblest  of 
causes,  when  they  are  hopelessly  overpowered 
what  can  brave  men  do  but  yield  ? If  they  are 
forced  to  terms  which  seem  to  them  hard  and 
unjust,  they  will  submit  only  to  try  again  their 
fortune  in  the  field.  . But  when  the  armies  are 
defeated,  and  Paris  is  starved  into  surrender, 
and  then  peace  is  made  upon  the  best  attaina- 
ble terms,  the  world  would  not  feel  that  France 
had  been  dishonored  by  a submission  which  she 
had  vainly  sought  to  avert.  Honor  does  not 
demand  the  slaughter  of  a people  and  the  total 
ruin  of  a country.  That  is  the  sheerest  bra- 
vado. It  is  not  the  part  of  a sincere,  but  of  a 
melodramatic  patriotism. 

But  Louis  Blanc  goes  further.  He  says 
that  there  need  be  no  regret  that  the  Assembly 
was  not  summoned ; that  France  has  a repub- 
lican government,  which  is  best  for  her;  that 
the  Assembly  would  be  probably  accessible  to 
monarchical  influences,  and  that  its  decisions 
would  produce  new  commotions.  Louis  Blanc 
says  that  France  has  a republican  government, 
but  is  not  republican.  He,  an  extreme  re- 
publican, declares  that  it  is  better  in  this  peril- 
ous crisis  that  the  people  should  not  be  consult- 
ed, and  in  the  very  hour  which  tries  the  qual- 
ity of  a republic  proclaims  that  the  republican 
principle  can  not  be  trusted.  His  address 
merely  confirms  the  suspicion  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  Defense  refused  the  armistice  because  it 
feared  that  the  people  would  decide  against  it. 
Will  M.  Louis  Blanc  explain  how  a republican 
government  is  best  for  a country  which  is  not 
republican  ? Can  he  comprehend  the  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  prospects  of  a republic  in  France 
of  his  saying,  what  every  despot  always  urges  as 
a reason  for  dissolving  a free  parliament,  that 
its  discussions  and  decisions  would  produce  new 
commotions  ? Even  Guizot,  whom  M.  Louis 
Blanc  would  not  accept  as  a model,  would 
hardly  have  said  any  thing  so  essentially  reac- 
tionary. 

If  in  the  dire  extremity  in  which  France  is 
now  plunged  in  consequence  of  a personal  des- 
potic rule,  and  under  the  influence  of  an  au- 
thority calling  itself  republican,  and  conduct- 
ing the  national  defense,  the  country  should 
elect  an  assembly  whicli  “would  be  accessible 
to  monarchical  influence,”  upon  what  republic- 
an principles  can  Louis  Blanc  declare  that 
republican  rule  is  the  best  for  France?  His 
address  justifies  the  coup  d’ttat  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Defense  by  the  same  vague  assumption 
which  justified  the  coup  diktat  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon. But  Louis  Napoleon  was  more  con- 
fident of  the  people  than  Louis  Blanc,  ne 
did  not  believe  that  they  would  be  accessible 
to  republican  influences,  and  he  appealed  to 
the  ballot.  Louis  Blanc,  one  of  the  most 
radical  leaders  of  ’48,  evidently  despairs  of  the 
republic.  But  what,  then,  is  his  duty  ? What 
is  the  duty  of  every  honorable  Frenchman? 
Certainly  it  is  not  to  maintain  an  authority 
which  has  not  the  popular  confidence.  IfLouis 
Blanc  thinks  that  a self-appointed  committee 
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is  the  best  government  for  the  country,  with- 
out regard  to  the  preference  of  the  people,  let 
him  sustain  that;  but  let  him  not  call  himself 
a republican. 

This  address  is  but  another  illustration  of 
the  actual  situation  in  France,  of  that  utter 
want  of  confidence  in  any  body  or  any  thing 
which  explains  the  deplorable  spectacle  of  a 
great  nation  crumbling  to  destruction.  It  is 
hard  to  see  what  advantage  the  country  could 
gain  even  from  a great  victory.  Nobody  in 
France  seems  to  comprehend  the  situation,  or 
nobody  dares  to  describe  it,  and  invite  the 
country  to  acquiesce.  The  horrible  suffering 
and  slaughter  continue.  Every  day  multi- 
plies the  misery.  The  voice  of  reason  is  si- 
lent. No  peace,- cries  Louis  Blanc,  while  the 
enemy  is  on  our  soil ! It  is  one  of  the  saddest 
events  in  history.  The  Government  of  a great 
nation  wickedly  begins  a war.  The  nation 
supports  it.  The  fortune  of  war  turns  against 
the  aggressor.  The  nation  by  acquiescence 
repudiates  the  Government  only  to  carry  on  the 
war  more  stringently.  Still  fortune  is  against 
it.  The  war  which  it  began  pinches  it  more 
and  more  sorely,  and  it  will  hear  of  nothing 
but  that  honor  requires  it  to  fight  on  and  expel 
the  invader.  If  the  woj  were  a struggle  of 
France  against  oppression,  every  honorable 
heart  in  the  world  would  gladly  see  the  strug- 
gle prolonged,  knowing  that  the  horrors  of  war 
are  not  worse  than  those  of  tyranny.  But  it  is 
not  such  a war.  It  is  wanton  and  causeless. 
“It  is  necessary,”  says  Louis  Blanc,  “to  do 
something  to  raise  France  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world.”  But  what  can  so  raise  it  as  the 
heroic  resolution  to  end  the  war  which  Louis 
Napoleon  selfishly  began  ? 

REPUBLICAN  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The  free  Republican  criticisms  of  the  Ad- 
ministration have  had  one  signal  effect.  They 
have  demonstrated  the  hearty  hold  of  the  Ad- 
ministration upon  the  public  mind.  Not  one 
of  those  critics,  except  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is 
disposed  to  look  for  reform  beyond  the  Repub- 
lican organization,  and  none  of  them  expect  it 
of  the  Democratic  party.  There  are  always 
orators  and  writers  enough  to  glorify  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  are,  therefore,  very  much  obliged 
to  those  other  observers  who  show  ns  what  re- 
mains to  be  done.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
travelers : those  who  prefer  to  sit  around  the 
camp-fire,  and  to  tell  the  brave  story  of  the 
journey ; and  those  who  look  to  see  how  the 
camp  may  be  made  more  secure,  and  where  to- 
morrow’s path  must  be.  Both  dispositions  are 
equally  observable  in  public  affairs ; and  no- 
body should  be  more  heartily  welcomed  by  a 
party  than  the  critic,  and  even  the  grumbler. 
The  old  king  had  a skull  laid  beside  his  plate  at 
the  banquet.  If  the  old  Democratic  party  had 
encouraged  criticism  instead  of  servility,  it  would 
have  been  much  wiser,  and  of  a much  longer 
life.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  try  to  imitate  the 
Democratic  method  in  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion. There  are  a thousand  reasons  why  it  could 
not  be  done.  There  is  one  all-sufficient  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  done.  It  would  destroy  the 
party. 

Since  the  election,  which  has  shown,  despite 
every  degree  of  jealousy,  discontent,  and  seri- 
ous difference,  that  the  Republican  ascendency  is 
virtually  unshaken,  two  things  become  clearer. 
First,  a general  feeling  that  the  President  will 
be  renominated  by  the  party ; and  second,  that 
harmony  upon  every  essential  point  is  not  im- 
practicable. Entire  harmony  there  can  not,  of 
course,  be.  We,  for  instance,  who  advocate  a 
civil  service  reform  do  not  expect  that  Congress 
will  at  once  pass  a law  which  will  wholly  satisfy 
all  our  wishes.  But  we  do  expect  "to  see  the 
sentiment  of  the  party  more  and  more  definite- 
ly declared  for  that  reform,  and  we  certainly  do 
not  expect  it  from  any  other  possible  party.  So 
the  protectionists  and  the  free-traders,  or  reve- 
nue reformers,  will  not  expect  to  have  all  then- 
views  embodied  in  the  policy  of  the  party  ; hnt 
each  may  justly  expect  a concession  from  the 
other.  The  World  says  that  free  trade  is  a 
motto  nailed  to  the  Democratic  mast,  and  that 
the  party  will  go  into  the  campaign  of  1872 
with  that  cry.  We  can  not,  of  course,  regard 
the  World  as  the  best  authority  for  the  Demo- 
cratic policy ; but  any  party  which,  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  country,  declares  for  free 
trade  and  direct  taxation  w ill  not  elect  a Presi- 
dent in  1872.  Undoubtedly  the  Democratic 
party  will  put  into  its  next  Presidential  plat- 
form some  fine  phrases  about  free  trade.  But 
its  orators  upon  the  Pennsylvania  stump,  for  in- 
stance, will  not  enlarge  upon  that  plank. 

We  expect  that  the  course  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  of  Congress  during  the  winter  will 
tend  to  a rapid  union  of  all  Republican  differ- 
ences. We  have  a right'to  believe  that  the 
months  since  the  adjournment  will  have  shown 
Congress  that  the  country  wishes,  first  of  all, 
peace  at  home  and  abroad ; then  financial  re- 
lief ; and,  as  a security  of  that  and  of  the  gen- 
eral honesty  and  economy  of  administration,  a 
weakening  of  the  system  of  patronage  which 
now  holds  and  abuses  the  civil  service.  In  the 
State  of  New  York  there  is,  and  has  been  for 
some  time,  a deplorable  difference  in  the  Re- 
publican party.  It  is  in  every  way  humiliating 


and  harmful.  But  it  can  not  be  healed  until 
its  cause  is  removed.  And  that  cause  is  not  a 
person  but  a system.  It  is  patronage  which  is 
responsible  for  the  discord  of  the  party.  If  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  New  York 
could  truly  say  with  Mr.  Mundklla  that  they 
had  not  the  slightest  personal  influence  in  the 
appointment  of  the  least  officer  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice, and  the  same  were  true  of  the  local  and 
State  Representatives,  the  party  would  be  en- 
tirely harmonious;  and  we  might  say  of  any  of 
our  various  departments  as  Mr.  Mundella  said 
of  the  Post-office  in  England,  that  it  was  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  institution  in  the 
country.  The  New  York  difference  can  be  re- 
conciled if  Congress  jvill  thus  lead  the  way. 

Financial  relief  can  be,  and  vre  have  no  doubt 
will  be,  found  in  a policy  of  reducing  internal 
taxation  to  a few  luxuries,  and  in  adjusting  the 
tariff  to  a revenue  standard,  while  the  burden 
of  the  debt  is  removed  from  this  generation. 
That  this  is  the  settled  wish  of  the  country  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Nor  is  there  any  question 
that  a tranquil  and  efficient  session  devoted  to 
easing  the  public  burdens,  rather  than  to  Bun- 
combe eloquence,  would  be  most  advantageous 
to  the  party.  The  difficulty  with  the  last  ses- 
sion was  that  Congress  seemed  to  have  no  per- 
ception of  the  national  wishes,  and  went  feeling 
and  talking  along  in  a rather  resultless  way. 
It  can  no  longer  say  that  it  does  not  know-  what 
the  country  wishes.  Plainly  it  wishes  Repub- 
lican ascendency,  with  economical  and  efficient 
administration.  It  expects  a tariff,  and  it  also 
expects  the  abolition  of  the  income  tax  and  the 
reduction  of  other  taxation  to  a very  consider- 
able amount.  There  are  entire  confidence  and 
the  most  general  industrial  activity  throughout 
the  country,  and  we  hope  that  the  party  leaders 
will  speak  plainly,  not  fearing  to  recommend 
positive  measures  of  reform,  and  trusting  to  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  people. 

The  criticism  of  which  we  have  spoken  has 
been  of  undoubted  service.  Yet  the  President 
would  do  the  country  and  the  criticising  Repub- 
lican press  injustice  if  he  supposed  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  serious  distrust  of  him.  It  is  long 
since  there  has  been  so  pure  an  Administration 
as  that  of  General  Grant,  or  one  more  sincerely 
and  unostentatiously  devoted  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

THE  GOSSIP  BISMARCK. 

If  all  that  we  read  in  the  newspapers  be 
true,  Count  Bismarck  is  a gentleman  who  has 
been  extremely  overrated.  He  lias  been  al- 
ways represented  as  the  astntest  of  statesmen  ; 
and  in  the  very  crisis  of  a great  war,  while  he 
and  the  King  are  upon  the  enemy’s  territory, 
and  under  the  walls  of  his  capital,  it  might  he 
supposed  that  a great  statesman  would  hold  his 
tongue.  Possibly  a great  statesman  would ; 
but  it  seems  that  Count  Bismarck  dribbles 
talk  about  his  relations  with  the  King,  and  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  events,  and 
his  general  disappointment,  and  the  great  ob- 
jects of  his  obey,  knowing  that  he  is  “ inter- 
viewed” for  the  purpose  of  publication.  How 
was  such  a gossip  ever  able  to  do  what  he  lias 
done  in  Germany  ? It  is  shamefnl  in  him  to 
betray  the  discord  in  the  German  councils  to 
an  unsympathizing  world.  It  is  disgraceful 
that  he  should  tell- us  that  his  advice  has  been 
disregarded,  and  that  nothing  is  done  as  he 
wishes  it  to  be  done.  That  he  does  tell  us 
can  not  be  doubted,  for  it  is  printed  in  a news- 
paper that  “a  correspondent” — and  sinee  the 
days  of  the  “ reliable  contraband,”  who  doubts 
“ a correspondent?” — has  conversed  with  Count 
Bismarck,  and  gives  us  “almost  the  exact 
words  used”  by  him. 

The  report  is  to  he  received  with  the  more 
attention  that  it  comes  through  the  same  chan- 
nel which  gave  ns  all  the  details  of  Marshal 
Bazaine’s  celebrated  triumphal  escape  from 
Metz,  and  other  wonderful  events  of  the  war, 
especially  the  panic  at  Versailles,  and  the  royal 
trunks  hastily  packed  for  flight  by  night.  We 
have  not  yet  been  informed  whether  the  panic 
has  subsided  at  the  German  head-quarters,  or 
whether  the  King  of  Prussia  still  sleeps  in  his 
helmet,  with  his  traveling-bag  in  his  hand. 
And  if  “a  correspondent”  did  see  Count  Bis- 
marck, and  if  he  did  talk  to  him,  and  if  Bis- 
marck did  answer  him,  is  there,  we  should  like 
to  know,  the  least  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
guileless  statesman  ever  chaffed  a fellow-being, 
or  blew  him  up  with  wind  like  an  India-rubber 
cushion  with  a self-moving  valve  which  shut  in 
the  valuable  breath  until  it  could  be  squeezed 
out  in  a faint  wheeze  over  an  admiring  public 
beyond  the  sea? 

Since  the  prolonged  and  elaborate  details  of 
escapes  that  were  never  made,  of  battles  that 
were  never  fought,  of  Gortschakoff’s  note  be- 
fore it  was  delivered,  and  of  a hundred  events 
that  never  occurred,  there  is  a delightful  air  of 
utter  romance  over  all  the  European  news  that 
comes  through  certain  channels.  The  “ enter- 
prise” of  correspondents  should  be  better  ad- 
vised. Inasmuch  as  kings  and  their  counsel- 
ors do  not  tell  all  their  secrets  to  strangers,  and 
as  every  body  knows  it  and  laughs — we  are  sorry 
to  say  it — at  the  solemn  reports  of  such  tattle, 
why  should  not  enterprise  address  itself  in  more 
promising  directions?  We  have  recently  had 
tj^  cwjit^PJtijli^Qmmunications  upon  our 
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own  public  affairs  from  Mr.  Sumner’s  trunks, 
mid  we  arc  sure  that  Count  Bismarck’s  boots 
would  be  very  willing  to  give  a pleasing  turn  to 
an  interviewer.  Or  “ enterprise”  might  lay  an 
ambush  for  his  valet — the  next  friend,  in  a cer- 
tain sense,  of  the  statesman.  The  public 
would  believe  much  more  readily  that  they 
were  reading  “almost  the  exact  words”  of 
Bismarck’s  body-servant  than  of  Bismarck 
himself. 

It  is  a pity  if  money  is  paid  for  sending  such 
stories  over  the  ocean,  because  a much  better 
article  of  news,  as  the  dealers  say,  could  be 
made  to  order  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Yankees  are  equal  to  the  most  desperate  guess- 
ing, and  will  give  odds  to  any  European.  But 
we  have  forgotten  the  most  exquisite  stroke  in 
the  Bismarck  business.  It  was  that  the  organ 
of  the  correspondent  who  brought  the  proud 
premier  to  confession  commiserates  another 
correspondent  that,  by  an  abortive  effort  to 
force  himself  upon  a club  of  gentlemen,  he  has 
lost  the  opportunity  of  publishing  their  conver- 
sation. 

SELF-RESPECT  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  newspaper  press,  however  powerful,  will 
never  have  its  rightful  influence  so  long  as  it  is 
not  respected  by  its  own  members.  The  grow- 
ing disposition  to  identify  articles  with  their 
supposed  writers,  and  to  measure  the  force  of 
an  argument  by  a feeling  toward  the  person 
who  urges  it,  is  fatal  to  the  best  power  of  the 
press.  The  advantage  of  the  anonymous  ar- 
ticle is  that  it  is  judged  wholly  by  its  merits, 
and  not  by  the  reputation  of  its  author.  Every 
word  is  undoubtedly  stronger,  as  Emerson  says, 
when  it  has  a man  behind  it.  But  he  is  not 
speaking  of  arguments  addressed  solely  to  the 
reason,  in  which  all  personality  is  impertinent 
and  prejudicial.  A man  may  be  of  notoriously 
poor  judgment,  yet  his  views  of  any  particular 
subject  may  be  sound,  and  his  reasons  in  a cer- 
tain case  unanswerable.  It  would  be  a great 
injustice  to  the  truth  in  such  a case  to  turn  his 
argument  by  a gibe  at  himself.  And  certainly 
newspaper  writers  themselves  ought  to  guard 
the  advantages  oftheir  position,  as  society  is 
interested  in  insisting  that,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, public  questions  shall  be  considered  upon 
their  merits.  This  is  generally  impracticable. 
But  the  anonymous  newspaper  makes  it  feasible. 

The  identification  of  a great  paper  with  a 
single  person  injures  the  press  at  large  by  mak- 
ing it  appear  to  be  a mere  speaking  trumpet  in 
the  hand  of  a man  who  may  be  of  no  character 
or  weight.  But  the  fact  is,  that  a great  paper 
is  really  the  work  of  many'  men,  each  contrib- 
uting a special  talent.  Indeed,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  daily  papers  hitherto,  the  London 
Times , is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  in  the  kingdom  upon  various 
subjects,  marshaled  under  the  editor,  who  does 
not  write.  Our  ovwi  system  is  different.  The 
responsible  editor  is  very  often  the  writer  of  the 
more  important  articles  in  the  journal.  But  he 
is  entitled  to  the  courtesy  of  the  anonymous 
form,  unless  he  chooses  to  relinquish  it,  and  it 
is  a curious  want  of  a high  esprit  de  corps  which 
deprives  him  of  it.  The  public,  of  course,  re- 
gard the  exposure  of  the  personality  of  one 
newspaper  writer  by  another  as  a surrender  of 
the  argument  by  the  last.  If  you  feel  that  you 
can  show  a man’s  argument  to  be  weak,  you 
will  certainly  not  accuse  him  personally  of  be- 
ing a coxcomb,  because  coxcombry  is  not  in 
discussion,  and  because,  even  if  he  be  a cox- 
comb, his  argument  may  be  sound. 

So  to  desert  the  argument,  to  sneer  at  an  op- 
ponent as  a foreigner,  is  to  condemn  your  own 
side.  We  have  seen  a journal  taunted  in  its 
discussion  of  public  questions  in  this  country 
upon  the  ground  that  its  editor  was  an  English- 
man. What  had  that  to  do  with  the  subject 
under  debate  ? It  did  not  follow  that  the  arti- 
cles were  written  by  the  editor ; and  if  they 
were,  it  certainly  was  not  to  be  assumed  that 
they  were  unintelligent  because  of  the  nativity 
of  the  writer.  The  best  political  survey  of 
this  country  was  made  by  a Frenchman ; and 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a fuller  and  more 
truthful  statement  of  the  political  and  social 
situation  which  ended  in  the  war  than  “The 
Slave  Power”  of  the  English  P rofessor  Cairnes. 
The  character  and  power  of  the  press  are  in 
the  hands  of  “ newspaper  men.”  If  they  can 
not  see  that  they  hurt  the  system  of  which  they 
are  parts  when  they  personally  sneer  at  sup- 
posed writers,  or  when  they  insist  upon  treat- 
ing the  views  of  a journal  as  those  of  an  indi- 
vidual, the  American  press  must  yet  wait  for 
its  more  honorable  development.  Little  Ped- 
lington,  according  to  its  guide-book,  was  the 
most  remarkable  place  in  its  own  or  any  other 
country ; but  somehow  the  little  Pedlingtoni- 
ans  were  always  ridiculous. 

AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  were  present  that 
General  Butler’s  speech  in  Boston  was  re- 
ceived in  expressive  silence,  except  from  a part 
of  the  hall  where  there  was  evidently  a group 
of  his  supporters.  It  has  certainly  failed  to 
have  the  least  effect  upon  the  country,  and  it 
shows  how  little  hold  the  General  has  of  the 
popular  heart.  This  is  all  the  more  striking 
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because  the  feeling  of  hostility  toward  England 
is  too  deep  and  extended  to  be  disregarded. 
There  are  thousands  of  intelligent  men — much 
too  intelligent  for  such  dispositions — who  eager- 
ly watched  the  Russian  question  from  the  first, 
with  a hope  that  England  might  be  involved  in 
war,  and  that  we  could  seize  an  opportunity 
of  revenge  for  our  Alabama  and  other  losses 
during  the  rebellion.  But  just  as  surely  as  ev- 
ery gun  of  the  Alabama  was  trained  upon  En- 
glish liberty  and  civilization,  just  so  surely 
would  the  spirit  of  which  we  speak  react  upon 
America.  A nation  can  not  indulge  evil  pas- 
sions with  more  impunity  than  an  individual ; 
and  political  morality  is  as  essential  to  the  peace 
of  nations  as  personal  morality  to  that  of  do- 
mestic society. 

The  intelligent  Englishman  who  comes  to 
this  country  and  acquaints  himself  with  public 
feeling  is  surprised  to  find,  with  all  the  person- 
al kindness  shown  him,  a deep  sense  of  injury. 
And  the  party  in  England  which  most  dreads  a 
war  policy  must  ask  itself  with  some  uneasi- 
ness whether  England  has  a friend.  A more 
terrible  and  humiliating  question  no  nation 
could  ask  itself.  Nor  is  it  sentimental  mere- 
ly. The  sympathy  which  universally  saluted 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war 
has  been  a most  significant  moral  support  of 
the  German  arms.  Could  England,  under  any 
circumstances  which  might  compel  her  to  war, 
expect  hearty  sympathy  from  public  sentiment 
in  any  country  ? And  if  not,  what  is  the  rea- 
son ? Is  it  not  that  her  attitude  toward  the 
whole  world  has  been  too  much  what  that  of 
English  captains  upon  their  quarter-decks  used 
to  be  toward  the  sailors  upon  other  ships — the 
attitude  of  the  despotic  mistress  of  the  seas  ? 
Yet  this  position  has  been  officially  given  to 
England — for,  of  course,  its  root  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  race  to  which  we  belong — by  the 
spirit  which  has  been  and  is  now  steadily  op- 
posed by  the  real  liberals  in  England.  And 
all  who  sincerely  desire  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation, which  depends  upon  international  good 
sense  and  honorable  understanding,  will  bear 
steadily  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
spirits  in  England,  as  here,  contesting  the  mas- 
tery. 

The  better  spirit  constantly  advances;  and 
what  has  any  thing  which  is  truly  American  to 
gain  by  the  overthrow  of  England  ? Beneath 
all  jealousies  and  hatreds  there  is  the  control- 
ling consciousness  that  we  are  essentially  the 
same  race — in  the  same  line  of  civilization,  with 
the  same  great  civil  traditions  and  institutions, 
the  right  and  the  left  hand  of  constitutional 
liberty — to-day ; and  under  the  inspiration  of 
our  maintenance  and  purification  of  the  Union, 
the  better  England,  which  believed  and  trusted 
us,  and  which  held  the  hand  of  British  Toryism 
and  commercial  greed  throughout  our  war,  is 
in  power.  The  sympathy  between  die  coun- 
tries ought  now  to  be  closer  than  ever.  An 
American  can  do  nothing  so  unpatriotic  and 
so  unmanly  as  to  join  in  an  unreasoning  and 
reckless  cry  against  England.  Of  course  we 
believe  this  to  be  the  favorable  moment  for  the 
formal  settlement  of  our  difficulties  ; and  they 
would  begin  under  the  most  promising  auspices 
if  England  would  propose  the  settlement.  No- 
thing helps  a government  more  than  magna- 
nimity. That  is  conceded  in  many  points,  as  in 
the  treatment  of  political  offenders,  but  it  is 
equally  true  of  its  whole  action.  Both  coun- 
tries want  a peaceful  feeling  as  well  as  the 
form  of  peace. 


NOTES. 

The  popular  lecture  system  has  now  become 
so  extended  in  the  country  that  the  Lyceum  Bu- 
reau is  found  to  be  essential.  It  is  an  institution 
which  saves  a great  deal  of  labor  both  to  the 
speaker  and  to  the  Lyceum  Committee.  The 
lecturer  puts  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Bureau 
for  a certain  time,  naming  his  conditions,  and 
all  the  correspondence  is  managed,  without  fur- 
ther trouble  to  him,  by  an  authority  which  is  fa- 
miliar with  distances,  routes,  and  all  necessary  de- 
tails. It  is  a system  which,  like  every  thing 
else,  can  be  abused,  hut  its  uses  are  very  evi- 
dent. The  chief  of  these  bureaus  hitherto  have 
been  Mr.  Rkdpath’s  in  Boston,  and  the  American 
Literary  Bureau  in  New  York.  But  Mr.  O. 
Sackett,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  estab- 
lished the  Western  Lyceum  Bureau,  and  has 
many  very  popular  names  upon  his  list.  The 
advantages  of  such  a bureau  to  any  lecturer  who 
proposes  a WTestern  tour  are  obvious. 

A correspondent  in  Jefferson  City,  Mis- 
souri, assures  us  that  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  “revenue  reform”  was  the  occasion  of  the 
split  in  the  Republican  party.  The  Convention 
of  .September  2 divided  upon  the  question  of  en- 
franchising the  late  rebels.  Many  Republicans 
favored  universal  suffrage  upon  principle,  and 
most  of  the  Democrats  from  interest ; and  they 
united  in  support  of  Mr.  Brown.  That  gentle- 
man is  a disciple  of  Mr.  Benton’s  upon  the 
tariff  question ; but  in  the  estimation  of  our  cor- 
respondent not  ten  thousand  of  the  hundred  thou- 
sand who  voted  for  him  were  influenced  by  sym- 
pathy with  his  views  upon  the  tariff.  Thus  in 
the  fifth  Congressional  district,  while  Mr.  Brown 
received  more  than  two  thousand  majority,  Mr. 
Burdett,  a protectionist,  was  returned  to  Con-  j 
gress.  Our  correspondent  is  familiar  with  the  j 
situation,  and  his  statement  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect. But  the  result  of  the  election,  as  inter-  j 


preted  by  Mr.  Brown  in  his  serenade  speech,  is 
the  restoration  of  Democratic  ascendency.  We 
shall,  however,  be  very  glad  to  find  that  we  are 
mistaken. 

SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Captain  C.  F.  Hall,  the  celebrated  Arctic  trav- 
eler, who,  as  is  well  known,  received  a grant  from 
Congress  at  the  last  session  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  polar  exploration,  is  now  engaged  in  ex- 
amining several  screw  propellers,  with  the  view 
of  selecting  one  for  use  in  his  forthcoming  ex- 
pedition. TIis  choice  seems  likely  to  fall  upon 
a vessel  belonging  to  the  government,  now  at 
the  Washington  Navy-yard,  one  of  great  strength, 
and  built  expressly  for  an  ice-boat  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and  apparently  capable  of  adaptation  for 
the  purpose  in  view.  The  captain  expects  to 
start  on  his  journey  as  early  in  the  coming  spring 
as  the  .eason  will  permit. 

Dr.  Petermann  (the  geographer),  of  Gotha, 
announces  some  interesting  results  of  various 
recent  polar  expeditions.  In  a late  article  he 
gives  us  a short  summary  of  the  German  expedi- 
tion to  East  Greenland,  consisting  of  the  steam- 
er Germania  and  tender  Hama,  which  reached 
the  latitude  of  75°  31',  the  party  penetrating  to 
77°  1'  on  sledges.  The  most  important  geo- 
graphical result  seems  to  have  been  the  discov- 
ery of  a fiord  extending  deep  into  the  interior 
of  Greenland,  and  up  which  the  Gertnania  steam- 
ed for  many  miles.  A snow-capped  mountain, 
rivaling  Mont  Blanc  in  height,  was  also  met 
with.  The  accessibility  of  East  Greenland  was 
considered  to  be  perfectly  well  established  by 
the  discovery  of  Henry  Hudson  in  1607,  and  by 
visits  made  since  then  by  Sooresby,  Claver- 
ing, and  Sabine  prior  to  that  of  the  Germania. 

Of  the  expedition  under  Yon  Heuglin  and 
Count  Zeil  to  Eastern  Spitzbergen,  which  they 
explored  from  77°  to  79°  of  latitude,  mostly  in 
row-boats,  the  most  important  result  was  the 
discovery  of  an  extended  main  laud  about  thirty- 
six  nautical  miles  eastward  of  Spitzbergen,  and 
extending  at  least  sixty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  being  marked  by  numerous  sharp-point- 
ed peaks.  This,  if  continuous  with  Gillis  Land, 
was  believed  to  be  at  least  equal  in  magnitude  to 
Spitzbergen.  This  discovery  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Petermann  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sults of  polar  investigations  for  many  years.  Nu- 
merous important  collections  were  made  by  Von 
Heuglin,  including  many  fossil  plants  and  rare 
birds.  Additional  facts  might  have  been  ascer- 
tained but  that  Count  Zeil,  learning  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  in  the  month  of  September  hastened 
to  return  to  Stuttgart  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in 
France. 

Another  expedition  was  that  of  the  royal  Rus- 
sian corvette  Warjaeg,  which  was  accompanied 
by  Von  Middendorf,  and  which  made  many 
interesting  investigations  in  the  Polar  Sea,  be- 
tween Nova  Zembla  and  Iceland.  The  interest- 
ing fact  was  ascertained  that  the  Gulf  Stream, 
as  far  as  Nova  Zembla,  possessed  the  very  un- 
expectedly high  temperature  of  54J°  Fahr. 

Besides  these  more  important  explorations  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Petermann,  he  mentions  that 
about  sixty  Norwegian  vessels  visited  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  Polar  Sea  in  pursuit  of  whales, 
exploring  the  whole  region  to  the  westward, 
eastward,  and  northward  of  Nova  Zembla  and 
the  Kara  Sea.  During  the  past  year  this  sea  was 
found  perfectly  navigable  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer; and  Captain  Johannesen,  who  the  year 
before  had  skirted  its  entire  shores  in  a sail-boat 
of  about  thirty  tons,  during  last  summer  passed 
completely  around  Nova  Zembla,  and  discovered 
that  it  extends  much  further  to  the  north  than  is 
generally  indicated  on  the  maps,  namely,to77°81' 
north  latitude.  He  found  there  Norwegian  glass 
bottles,  from  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  this  distant  coast 
was  established,  as  the  region  ha6  not  been  vis- 
ited by  any  intelligent  seamen  since  the  time  of 
the  Dutchman  Barentz  in  1594.  In  view  of 
the  facts  thus  adduced,  Dr.  Petermann  thinks, 
with  justice,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  polar 
region  has  been  materially  furthered  during  the 
past  year,  as  extended  strips  of  the  coasts  of  East 
Greenland,  East  Spitzbergen,  and  of  Eastern  and 
Northern  Nova  Zembla  have  been  visited,  and  re- 
mote parts  of  the  sea,  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  as  filled  with  eternal  and  solid  ice, 
have  been  shown  to  be  navigable.  At  the  date 
of  his  communication  no  information  had  been 
received  by  Dr.  Petermann  from  the  Swedish 
expeditions  to  West  Greenland  and  to  Spitz- 
bergen, their  results,  as  well  as  those  of  various 
Norwegian  explorations  in  the  north,  being 
awaited  with  much  interest. 


It  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  Con- 
gress, during  the  last  session,  made  an  appro- 
priation of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to 
a preliminary  one  of  fifteen  thousand,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  observations  made  of  the 
weather,  to  be  communicated  by  telegraph  to 
the  principal  stations  on  the  sea-coast  and  the 
lakes,  with  the  view  of.furnishing  indications  of 
the  approach  of  storms.  The  matter  was  placed 
in  the  charge  of  the  War  Department,  and  in- 
trusted by  the  Secretary  to  the  Signal  Corps ; 
and  several  months  were  occupied  by  General 
Myer,  the  head  of  the  corps,  in  selecting  and 
training  observers,  and  in  dispatching  them  to 
their  positions,  as  well  as  in  organizing  the  gen- 
eral details  of  the  service.  About  the  1st  of 
November  the  machinery  was  put  into  practical 
working  order ; and  since  that  time  reports  have 
been  received  three  times  a day,  and  furnished 
to  such  newspapers  as  desired  them.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  series  of  observ- 
ations is  destined  to  be  of  signal  benefit  to  the 
country  from  its  warning  of  impending  storms. 

An  expedition,  under  the  direction  of  Lieu- 
tenant Wheeler,  of  the  United  States  Engi- 
neers, has  recently  left  San  Francisco  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  and  surveying  portions  of 
Nevada  and  Northern  Arizona,  with  the  view  of 
determining  their  topographical  and  geological 
features.  One  object  of  the  exploration  is  to 
ascertain  more  particularly  the  character  of  the 
great  canon  of  the  Colorado.  The  expedition  is 
accompanied  by  a good  practical  geologist  and 
a naturalist,  and  will,  no  doubt,  by  means  of  the 
collections  and  surveys,  add  materially  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  country. 

The  Russian  government,  it  appears,  is  about 
following  the  example  of  some  other  nations  in 


establishing  a complete  system  for  meteoro- 
logical observation  throughout  the  empire.  It 
is  proposed  to  divi(de  the  empire  into  separate 
districts,  with  a central  observatory,  furnished 
with  self-recording  instruments,  in  each.  Three 
such  establishments  are  now  in  existence,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Helsingfors,  and  Tiflis.  Tashkend 
is  to  be  the  central  station  for  Turkistan.  These 
institutions  are  to  be  quite  independent  of  each 
other,  each  being  surrounded  with  its  own  aux- 
iliary stations,  and  publishing  its  own  results. 

Visitors  to  the  Dublin  Zoological  Gardens 
have  been  much  interested  in  some  living  spec- 
imens of  the  eyeless  fish  found  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  recently  carried  there,  and  now  in  perfect 
health.  The  small  specimens  are  so  transparent 
that  the  vertebral  column,  the  heart,  and  optic 
bulbs  may  be  distinctly  seen.  In  the  largest 
there  are  dark  red  spots  over  the  optic  bulbs, 
which,  it  is  suggested,  are  due  to  their  having 
been  kept  in  an  iron  tank,  which  may  have  giv- 
en color  to  a rudimentary  pigment  or  the  mem- 
brane. 

Many  of  our  colleges  have  Natural  History 
Societies  connected  with  them,  established  by 
some  enthusiastic  professor  or  student,  but  not 
retaining  their  vitality  for  more  than  a few  years. 
To  this  Williams  College,  however,  furnishes  an 
honorable  exception,  its  Lyceum  of  Natural  His- 
tory having  been  in  active"  operation  for  quite  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  continually  exhibiting 
evidences  of  growth.  Every  few  years  a party 
is  organized  "and  sent  out  for  exploration  iii 
some  region  not  represented  in  its  museum; 
and  in  the  list  of  places  visited  on  these  occa- 
sions may  be  named  Florida,  Labrador,  Green- 
land, Venezuela,  Ecuador,  etc.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  a new  expedition  has  just  started, 
consisting  of  five  members  of  the  present  Senior 
Class,  which  expects  to  do  good  work  in  investi- 
gating the  natural  history  of  Balize  and  Hondu- 
ras. Their  stay  will  probably  cover  a period  of 
several  months,  and  the  members  of  the  party 
expect  to  return  at  a sufficiently  early  period 
during  the  coming  spring  to  take  part  in  the 
graduating  exercises  oftheir  class. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE. 

On  Wednesday,  November  80,  a sortie  was  made 
from  Paris  under  General  Ducrot  against  the  Wiir- 
tembere  Division  on  the  east.  It  resulted  in  leaving 
the  French  in  possession  of  the  villages  about  Brie-sur- 
Mnrne.  At  one  time  the  French  formed  a line  to  the 
right  and  left  of  Ormesson,  from  which  they  were  final- 
ly driven  back  with  heavy  lose.  Had  not  the  Wiirtem. 
bergers  been  very  steady  while  retiring  before  the 
French  attack,  the  line  of  investment  might  have  been 
broken.  As  it  is,  the  French  have  gained  a strong  foot- 
hold on  the  peninsula  of  the  Marne. 

There  was  a very  hard  fight  on  the  same  day  north 
of  St.  Denis,  where  the  French  attacked  the  Fourth 
Prussian  Corps.  The  attack  was  repulsed  with  heavy- 
loss  on  both  sides. 

On  the  2d  of  December  the  Germans  made  a des- 
perate attempt  to  drive  Dnerot’s  army,  which  held  all 
the  villages  on  the  east  hank  of  the  Marne  from  Noisy- 
le-Grandto  Ormesson,  back  across  the  river.  Ducrot 
withdrew  within  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  curve  of 
the  Marne  directly  opposite  the  Bois  de  Vincennes, 
thus  covering  his  flanks  by  the  stream.  As  the  Ger- 
mans advanced  to  the  attack  they  were  met  by  a terri- 
ble fire  from  the  forts  of  Nogeut  and  Rosnv  and  the 
redoubt  Avron.  The  German  troops  wavered  for  a 
moment,  but  were  soon  rallied  by  their  officers,  who 
were  themselves  shot  down  in  great  numbers  by  French 
sharp-shooters.  The  first  brigade  of  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  Saxon  troops  lost  all  its  officers. 

At  noon  a large  column  of  fresh  troops  from  PariB 
crossed  the  bridge  near  Brie,  and  drove  the  Germans 
some  distance.  At  three  o’clock  the  firing  ceased,  the 
French  returning  to  near  the  east  bank  of  the  Marne, 
and  not  recrossing  it,  but  holding  all  the  bridges.  The 
losses  on  both  sides  were  heavy.  The  German  losses 
were  the  greatest  on  account  of  their  sustaining  the 
fire  of  the  forts,  and  attacking  the  French  in  their 
chosen  position. 

The  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  which  was 
intended  to  make  a co-operative  movement,  has  been 
checked  by  large  masses  of  German  troops  concen- 
trated between  Pithiviers,  Arthenay,  and  Augerville. 

The  Prussians  are  said  to  be  massing  at  Etampes, 
thirty  miles  south  of  Paris,  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
General  Paladines.  Here,  according  to  the  London 
Times  correspondent,  the  French,  numbering  50,000, 
attacked  the  Prussians  on  the  2d  inst,  but  were  re- 
pulsed, with  heavy  loss. 

The  Germans  have  evacuated  Amiens.  They  blew 
up  the  bridge  between  Albert  and  Acheux  to  protect 
their  retreat,  and  General  Manteuffei  is  believed  to 
have  abandoned  his  movement  northward,  and  to  be 
marching  toward  Paris. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

The  Russian  question  remains  unchanged.  English 
journals  consider  the  situation  critical. 

According  to  a London  telegram,  the  Suez  Canal  is 
to  coine  under  English  control,  and  a company  will 
be  formed,  with  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  probably,  as 
chairman. 

New  gold  discoveries  are  reported  in  Mexico,  about 
seventy  miles  from  Chihuahua.  A rich  placer  has 
been  opened  by  one  Don  Pedro  Gonzales. 

Genera]  De  Kodas  has  resigned  his  position  as  Cap- 
tain-General of  Cuba,  and  Is  succeeded  by  General 
Valmaseda. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  third  session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  began 
December  5. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was  decreased 
during  the  last  month  $7,475, 860  90,  and  since  the  1st 
of  March  $104,019,982  52.  The  decrease  of  the  bonded 
debt  alone,  from  March  11, 1869,  to  November  11, 1870, 
amounted  to  $182,942,787. 

The  official  returns  received  at  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  Albany  show  that  at  the  late  election 
in  this  State  Hoffman  received  899,490  votes  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  Woodfc  J 366,428. 

It  is  stated  that  a movement  is  on  foot  for  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Arizona. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  received  over 
four  hundred  varieties  of  apples  from  the  Imperial 
Botanical  Garden  of  St.  Petersburg. 

A white  man  who  was  recently  fined  by  the  Recorder 
of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  for  living  with  a negro  woman, 
whom  nc  alleges  to  he  his  wife,  has  brought  a suit 
against  the  city,  putting  his  damages  at  $25,000. 

The  Attorney-General  of  Maryland  is  of  opinion 
that  the  laws  of  that  State  distinctly  forbid  shooting 
water-fowl  bedded  in  flocks  from  any  kind  of  craft  or 
booby  blind,  at  a greater  distance  than  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  natural  shore. 

Clark  County,  Kentucky,  has  lately  been  the  scene 
of  several  shocking  murders.  The  latest  case  W’as  that 
of  a wealthy  old  man.  at  New  Washington,  who  hqil 
been  in  the  habit  of  living  alone,  and  keeping  a con- 
siderable amount  of  money  always  on  hand.  The  law- 
abiding  citizens  are  considerably  excited  over  the  mat- 
ter, and  seriously  contemplate  the  organization  of  a 
vigilance  committee. 
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ggggmse^gsSifl^^gS&jf'''  being  led  into  the 
||  caisson  through 
pipes  connected 
with  receivers 
--  placed  outside. 

The  caisson  is 

sup]»orted  mainly 

g;  l>y  blocks  placed 

]>ool  at  the  bottom 
is  the  cistern.  Ev- 
ery pound  above  the  atmospheric  pressure  (which 
is,  of  course,  bearing  on  top  of  the  column)  forces 
the  water  a little  more  than  two  feet  higher  in 
this  tube.  At  the  present  time  the  pressure  in- 
side is  12  to  15  pounds  in  excess,  and  the  water 
column  is  therefore  27  to  34  feet  high. 

The  two  smallest  shafts  shown  in  the  section- 
al view,  called  supply  shafts,  are  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  cement,  sand,  and  gravel  into  the 
caisson,  after  the  excavation  is  completed.  The 
whole  interior  space  will  then  be  filled  with  con- 
crete, made  from  these  materials,  forming  one 
massive  stone. 

The  two  remaining  shafts  are  the  air  shafts, 
through  which  the  laborers  descend  by  ladders 
to  the  chamber  below.  The  enlarged  cylinders 
at  the  top  are  the  air  locks,  and  it  is  in  these 
that  the  change  of  pressure  is  experienced  in 
either  ascending  or  descending.  In  changing 
the  gangs  about  twenty  men  enter  each  lock  at 
one  time,  and  the  time  occupied  in  shifting  the 
entire  force  is  less  than  half  an  hour.  One  of 
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we  give  several 
views  of  the 

Brooklyn  caisson  , - 

of  i lie  iCast  River 
Bridge,  which  a |g 

caisson  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  defy 

all  ordinary  meth-  i J 

ods  of  extinguish-  ' 

ment;  and  it  was  - 

terior  was  flooded  L W" 

with  water  that 
the  engineers  of 

the  work  felt  satisfied  that  they  had  effectually 
subdued  the  mischievous  element.  It  is  thought 
that  the  injury  to  the  caisson  can  be  fully  re- 
paired at  a very  slight  expense. 

The  caisson,  as  our  readers  will  see  from  the 
sectional  view,  is  an  immense  wooden  box,  with- 
out bottom,  covering  a space  of  102  by  168  feet, 
or  about  three-eighths  of  an  acre  of  ground — 
nearly  seven  city  lots.  Its  present  height  is  24 
feet  6 inches.  The  roof  is  of  solid  timber  15 
feet  thick  (except  that  the  upper  ten  courses 
have  narrow  spaces  filled  with  concrete,  to  in- 
crease the  weight).  The  sides  of  the  air  cham- 
ber are  V shaped,  and  are  of  solid  timbers  bolt- 
ed very  firmly  together.  The  lower  edge  is 
heavily  shod  with  iron.  This  V is  9 feet  6 
inches  high,  8 inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
9 feet  thick  at  the  top.  The  timber  joints,  from 
the  edge  to  the  top  of  the  fifth  roof  course,  are 
thoroughly  calked  and  pitched.  Between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  roof  courses  is  a sheet  of  tin, 
which  is  continued  down  the  sides  underneath 
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SENDING  UP  DEBRIS  THROUGH  THE  WATER  SHAFT. 


the  outside 
sheathing ; this 
is  intended  to 
prevent  all  escape 
of  air  from  the 
inside. 

The  air  or  work- 
ing chamber  is 
divided  by  mass- 
ive timber  trusses 
or  frames  into  six 
rooms,  in  each  of 
which  fifteen  to 
twenty  men  are 
employed.  Some 
are  drilling  the 
immense  boul- 
ders preparatory 
to  blasting,  others 
pulling  stone  from 
the  trenches  by 
means  of  tackle ; 
gangs  of  men  are 
wheeling  material 
that  has  been 
excavated  and 
dumping  it  into 
the  pools  under 
the  water-shafts, 
and  here  others 
are  constantly 
shoving  the  ma- 
terial under  the 
shafts,  fi'ora 
whence  it  is  tak- 
en by  the  dredg- 
ing buckets. 

The  interior  is 
lighted  by  four- 
teen calcium 
lights ; the  gas 


the  air  pipes  from 
the  compressors 
enters  one  of 
these  shafts,  and 
the  other  one  of 
the  sujtply  shafts. 

The  spaces  left 
around  the  shafts 
are  inclosed  by 
coffer  - dams,  to 
prevent  water  en- 
tering from  with- 
out through  the 
masonry.  There 
are  now  18  feet 
of  masonry  com- 
pleted. It  is  of 
massive  blocks  of 
limestone  and 
granite,  weighing 
from  one  and  a 
half  to  six  tons 
each.  The  ar- 
rangement of 
derricks  and  rail- 
way track  is  so 
complete  that  it 
is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  to  un- 
load and  set  twen- 
ty of  these  blocks 
in  an  hour. 

There  were 
used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the 
caisson  over 

3,000,000  feet, 
board  measure, 
of  yellow  pine 
timber,  and  about 
35  miles  of  bolts. 
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THE  LAND  OF  NOD. 

The  dozing  warder  by  the  half-shut  gate 
Rests  his  dull  head  and  dreams  of  dinner-time ; 
All  round  that  portal,  where  mute  phantoms  wait, 
Bloom  the  gay  flowers  of  Oriental  clime ; 

And  from  far  off  there  comes  the  sleepy  chime 
Of  silver  bells  from  a blue  mountain  height ; 

The  only  sound  besides,  the  measured  rhyme 
Of  a near  fountain  dripping  drops  of  light— 
Pleasant  dream-region  of  the  Sybarite ! 

And  often  in  the  sleepy  afternoon 
Rolls  down  half  lazily  among  the  flowers 
The  velvet  peach,  King  Summer’s  princely  boon. 
Ripened  by  yesterday’s  last  sunny  showers, 

It  shakes  the  bee  from  the  hollyhock  towers; 

But  soon,  like  babe  that  frets  itself  to  rest. 

Sleep  doth  revisit  it  in  its  sweet  bowers, 

Rocked  into  slumber  on'  its  mother’s  breast, 

Until  the  sun  turns  crimson  in  the  west. 

An  endless  June  glows  in  the  cloudless  blue — 
Cloudless  except  one  loitering  snowy  hill 
Of  drifting  vapor,  cruising  ether  through, 

And  promising  a sunset  that  is  still 

So  slow  to  come,  though  yet  we  know  it  will : 

In  Dreamland  all  the  clouds  do  as  they  please; 

Soft  whisp’ring  secrets,  murm’ring  rill  meets  rill ; 
Red  poppy  leaves  blow  by  on  every  breeze; 

And  low  dream-voices  stir  among  the  trees. 

And  all  around  this  quiet  peaceful  place, 

Where  never  trumpet  blew  nor  shone  a sword, 

Lie  miles  of  unmown  meadows,  o’er  which  race, 
Glancing  o’er  cowslip  cups  and  emerald  sward, 
Light  sunbeams  from  rich  Summer’s  golden  hoard ; 
Through  waves  of  fluttering  flowers  they  careless  play, 
While  soft  against  the  face  of  Dreamland’s  lord 
Drifts  the  gray  down  the  thistles  cast  away— 
Harvest  of  the  day-dreamers,  as  some  say. 

Beyond  these  pastures,  far  to  east  and  west, 

Stretch  great  green  forests  never  traversed; 

And  there  no  sound  disturbs  the  wild  deer’s  rest 
But  the  slipped  acorn  pattering  on  his  bed, 

Or  the  criBp  beech-nut  crackling  at  his  tread. 

No  hunter’s  horn  scares  this  birds’  paradise, 

Nor  beat  of  echoing  hoof ; no  shaft  is  sped 
By  staring  woodman;  nor  in  any  guise 
Do  fowlers  hide  here  with  their  lures  and  lies. 

And  musing  by  the  flower-strewn  river  bank, 

You  see  old  friends  long  dead  in  distant  lands; 

Or  in  some  misty  glade  watch  rank  on  rank 
Of  shrouded  horsemen,  muffled  face  and  hands ; 
And  in  the  lonely  forest  walk  oft  stands 
One  loved  long  since,  and  now  how  sad  and  wan ! 

A sorrowing  angel,  who  at  Night’s  commands 
Fades  ere  indeed  she  well  is  looked  upon: 

So  April  rainbows  melt  before  the  sun. 

In  this  strange  land,  found  only  in  one’s  dreams, 
Led  by  a clew  that  never  yet  betrayed, 

I sought,  through  woodland  bowers  and  dells  and 
streams, 

For  the  great  monarch  of  each  hill  and  glade ; 
And  after  leagues  of  checkered  light  and  shade 
I found,  in  dim  alcove  by  man  untrod, 

A Giant  throned : face  hidden,  head  down-weighed, 
Wrapped  in  star-spangled  robes.  Behold  the  god, 
The  sleepy  ruler  of  dream-world,  Kino  Non ! 


woman ; but  the  coming  of  the  children  put 
an  end  to  her  dancing,  and  her  beauty  faded 
very  quickly  with  the  cares  of  her  married  life. 
I am  compelled  to  admit  that  my  father  was  not 
the  best  husband  in  the  world,  though  he  was 
the  easiest  and  most  good-natured  of  men,  and 
loved  us  all  dearly.  But  he  was  just  as  easy 
and  good-natured  with  his  boon  companions, 
and  was  always  getting  into  bad  company  some- 
how, and  coming  home  in  the  early  dawn — oh, 
so  tipsy,  so  helpless,  with  such  a white  sodden 
face  and  such  limp  arms  and  legs ! 

My  mother  went  back  to  the  stage  when  she 


was  left  a widow ; but  her  beauty  being  quite 
worn  away,  she  wns  at  a disadvantage  with  the 
managers,  and  was  obliged  to  fall  into  a very 
humble  position.  She  danced  a little,  and  sang 
a little,  and  played  small  parts ; sometimes  rep- 
resenting a lovely  young  heiress  of  seventeen, 
with  her  poor  faded  face  and  thin  wasted  figure 
and  shabby  dress,  sometimes  an  old  woman  with 
wrinkles  and  a red  nose.  They  used  to  send  her 
on  for  any  thing,  poor  dear,  knowing  that  it  was 
life  and  death  to  her  to  be  employed,  and  to  get 
bread  for  her  three  little  ones. 

She  wore  herself  out  at  last,  and  when  I was 


about  sixteen  1 lost  her.  Heaven  knows  how 
bitter  that  loss  was  to  me,  and  how  all  the  sun- 
shine and  youth  seemed  to  vanish  out  of  my  life 
when  she  was  gone.  I was  an  old  woman  from 
that  moment,  and  any  little  talent  which  I may 
have  had  for  the  stage — and  I had  been  rather 
successful  in  childish  characters,  and  had  re- 
ceived a good  deal  of  praise  in  my  time — all  went 
with  my  happiness  and  hope.  I had  hoped  for  a 
time  in  which  I might  succeed  as  a leading  act- 
ress, and  earn  a salary  that  would  keep  my  mo- 
ther in  comfort.  I had  fancied  the  life  we  should 
lead,  and  the  bright  happy  home  we  might  have ; 
but  this  hope  was  gone  now ; I had  nothing  left 
but  duty.  I had  my  younger  sister  to  work  for 
— the  boy  had  been  taken  in  hand  by  a brother 
of  my  poor  mother’s,  a small  tradesman  at  Bromp- 
ton,  and  was  doing  well — so  I had  only  Amelia 
Jane  to  think  of.  She  was  a very  good  girl, 
and  used  to  travel  every  where  with  me,  and  to 
act  occasionally ; but  I was  very  careful  that  she 
should  not  waste  her  time  hanging  about  the 
theatre  when  she  wasn’t  wanted,  and  I used  to 
send  her  to  a day-school  in  all  the  three  towns 
on  Mr.  Ponsonby’s  circuit. 

Perhaps  I am  saying  too  much  about  myself, 
as  the  story  1 am  going  to  tell  has  nothing  to  do 
with  me  or  my  affairs.  I was  a very  humble  in- 
dividual in  Mr.  Ponsonby’s  company.  What- 
ever beauty  I had  ever  had — and  up  to  my  fif- 
teenth birthday  I had  promised  to  be  like  my 
mother  in  her  best  days — had  all  gone,  after  a 
severe  attack  of  small-pox,  that  nenrly  cost  me 
my  life  as  well,  and  put  an  end  to  all  my  hopes 
of  ever  doing  much  as  an  actress.  I was  only 
two-and-twenty,  but  I had  a grave,  old-fashioned 
way  that  suited  the  old  women,  people  said  ; and 
I took  to  that  line  willingly  enough,  being  glad 
to  earn  a living  any  how  for  Amelia  Jane  and 
myself. 

I used  to  redden  my  nose  night  after  night, 
until  I scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  appear  with 
that  feature  of  its  natural  color : though  I really 
don’t  know  why  it  is  that  dramatic  old  age  should 
always  be  distinguished  by  that  particular  in- 
firmity ; but  if  at  any  time  i did  venture  to  omit 
the  reddening  process,  I was  pretty  sure  to  be 
told  that  I had  no  real  love  for  my  profession, 
and  no  appreciation  of  character. 

“Character,  my  dear,  is  what  you’ve  got  to 
think  about,  if  ever  you  want  to  advance  a step 
beyond  your  present  position,”  the  stage-man- 
ager said  to  me;  “and  there’s  nothing  like  a 
touch  of  vermilion  at  the  end  of  the  nose  to  give 
character.” 

I had  been  jogging  on  in  my  quiet  way  for 
some  years,  and  had  got  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a very  useful  person  in  the  company.  Amelia 
Jane  was  grown  up  by  this  time,  and  was  rather 
a pretty  girl,  with  a sweet  soprano  voice  and  a 
good  deal  of  dramatic  talent.  She  played  all 
the  chamber-maids,  and  her  salary  was  much 
larger  than  mine — not  that  she  was  ever  proud 
or  stuck-up  about  that ; for  she  was  the  dearest, 
simplest  little  creature  in  the  world,  and  fancied 
there  was  no  one  like  her  sister  Martha.  She 
had  been  on  the  stage  three  years— in  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby’s company  all  the  time — and  I had  passed 
mv  twenty-seventh  birthday,  and  was  beginning 
to  fancy  myself  quite  an  old  maid,  when  Lucy 
Derwent  came  to  us. 

I think  she  was  the  loveliest  girl  I ever  saw  in 
my  life.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  I have  not 
seen  women  with  more  perfect  features,  hut 
Lucy’s  face  had  a brightness  of  coloring  and  ex- 
pression that  bewitched  one  at  the  first  glance. 
I never  knew  any  one  fail  to  admire  her.  It 
wns  such  a girlish  lovable  beauty.  Eyes  that 
were  really  blue — the  bright  pure  blue  of  a cloud- 
less summer  sky — and  with  an  innocent  con- 
fiding look  in  them  that  was  even  lovelier  than 
their  color ; the  sweetest  mouth  that  ever  smiled 
— and  this  one  was  always  smiling ; a little 
dimpled  chin  5 and 
a complexion  that 
was  ail  lilies  and 
roses,  and  upon 
which  the  stage 
paint  seemed  a pol- 
lution. She  was 
tall  and  very  slim, 
with  none  of  those 
points  which  are 
supposed  to  consti- 
tute a fine  figure, 
but  with  a youthful 
grace  which  to  my 
mind  more  than 
made  up  for  any 
deficiencies  of  that 
kind.  Altogether 
she  was  a most 
charming  creature, 
and  when  Mr.  P011- 
sonby  engaged  her 
he  told  us  he  had 
secured  a treasure. 
She  was  quite  a 
young  lady,  we 
found ; had  been 
educated  at  a 
boarding  - school, 
played  the  piano, 
and  spoke  French 
and  Italian  and 
German  with  more 
or  less  proficiency. 
Her  father  was  a 
barrister,  a dissi- 
pated, extravagant 
man,  who  had  a 
large  family,  and 
was  always  in  em- 
barrassed circum- 
stances. So,  his 
children  beingcom- 
pelledto  look  about 
them  and  think  of 
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and  : 


Lucy  Derwknt  played  the  walking  ladies, 
with  a share  of  the  juveniles,  at  the  Theatres 
Royal,  Slowmington,  Comberly,  and  Drifford,  on 
which  circuit  it  was  my  humble  lot  to  be  engaged 
for  the  second  old  women  and-  general  utility. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I really  was  an 
elderly  person.  1 only  played  old  women  be- 
cause my  appearance  was  rather  unattractive, 
my  stage  wardrobe 
somewhat  scanty, 
and  my  aspirations 
of  the  humblest. 

I came  of  a theat- 
rical family  : my 
father  had  been  a 
clown,  and  had  lost 
his  life  in  conse- 
quence of  an  acci- 
dent during  the  run 
of  “ Harlequin  Gul- 
liver and  the  Fairy 
Queen  of  Lilliput,” 
a very  splendid  pan- 
tomime, at  one  of 
the  East  End  Lon- 
don theatres,  in 
which  Mr.  Mal- 
travers’s  celebra- 
ted troupe  of  in- 
fant prodigies  ap- 
peared. The  in- 
fant prodigies  have 
grown  up  now,  and 
are  great  hulking 
men  and  women, 
hanging  on  to  the 
theatrical  profes- 
sion in  very  subor- 
dinate positions. 

My  father  per- 
ished in  the  hey- 
day of  his  profes- 
sional career,  leav- 
ing my  poor  mother 
with  three  helpless 
children,  of  whom 
I was  the  eldest. 

She  had  been  a 
principal  dancer  at 
one  of  the  small 
theatres  when  my 
father  married  her, 
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getting  a liviug  for  themselves,  Lucy  had  elect-  want  me  to  sit  in  the  box-office  and  take  the 
ed  to  become  an  actress,  haviug  a passion  for  money,  or  to  stand  at  the  wing  and  prompt  him 
the  stage.  when  he  didn’t  know  his  part.  ” 

Of  course  I did  not  learn  these  things  all  at  “I  am  sure  he  would  make  you  the  star  of  his 
once;  they  came  out  little  by  little  as  Lucy  and  theatre,”  I said,  “and  that  you  might  have  a 
I got  to  be  intimate.  She  took  to  me  wonder-  very  happy  life.  ” 

fully  from  the  first,  as  I had  taken  to  her,  and  I had  been  brought  up  so  entirely  among  the- 
used  to  ask  my  advice  about  her  dresses,  and  so  atrical  people  that  1 thought  to  marry  a prosper- 
on,  and  seemed  to  think  a great  deal  of  my  ex-  ous  provincial  manager  w as  almost  the  highest 
perience.  She  had  only  been  on  the  stage  twelve  fate  a young  woman  could  aspire  to ; but  Lucy 
months  when  she  came  to  Mr.  Ponsoubv,  and  Derwent  only  laughed  at  me  when  I told  her  so, 
had  made  w onderful  progress  in  that  short  time,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  very  little  hope  for 
I do  not  say  that  she  was  a genius,  but  she  was  Mr.  Ponsonby. 

very  clever,  and  had  a graceful,  eusy  way  in  ev-  There  seemed  less  hope  for  him  by-and-by, 
ery  thing  she  did  that  won  upon  her  audience,  when  Mr.  Roderick  Macdonald  came  to  Slow- 
and  made  her  a favorite  at  once.  Our  leading  mington  for  a fortnight’s  starling  engagement, 
lady,  Miss  Juliet  Vavasour,  otherwise  Mrs.  Mole,  It  was  summer  time  when  this  gentlemau  came 
who  was  rather  a ponderous  person  of  eight-aud-  to  us,  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  country 
thirty,  with  a husband  in  the  orchestra  and  a round  about  was  all  ubloom  with  wild  flowers, 
family  of  children  at  home,  was  not  too  well  I don’t  think  I can  remember  finer  weather  than 
pleased  with  Miss  Derwent,  and  was  very  angry  we  had  just  then  in  all  my  life ; not  that  it  was 
and  jealous  when  Mr.  Ponsonby  oast  her  any  im-  by  any  means  favorable  weather  for  a country 
portant  part.  theatre;  but  oh,  what  delicious  days,  what  cloud- 

There  never  w as  a more  light-hearted,  joyous  less  blue  skies,  what  a freshness  and  glory  in  the 
creature  than  Lucy  when  she  came  to  us  at  Slow-  mornings,  what  a tender,  calm,  and  pensive  beau- 
mington.  The  household  at  home  was  carried  ty  in  the  dewy  twilight,  when  the  stars  came  out 
on  in  a scrambling,  easy-going  kind  of  manner,  one  by  one  in  the  opal-tinted  heaven,  and  there 
as  I gathered  from  her  talk.  There  were  ever  was  a rosy  flush  over  all  the  west  till  nine  o’clock 
so  many  brothers  and  sisters,  all  very  fond  of  at  night ! 

one  another,  and  still  fonder  of  the  mother,  who  .Slowmington  is  a fashionable  town,  a great 
was  the  centre  of  all  things  for  them ; and  they  hunting  place  in  winter,  and  a kind  of  iidund 
contrived  to  take  life  veiy  pleasantly  somehow  watering-place  in  summer.  There  is  a mineral 
or  other,  in  spite  of  all  shortcomings  on  the  part  spa,  but  I don’t  think  many  people  drink  the  wa- 
of  the  master  of  the  house.  ters  ; and  there  are  botanical  gardens,  where 

Lucy  was  full  of  wit  and  fun,  dear  girl,  and  there  are  fetes  and  archery  meetings ; yet  at  its 
her  coming  among  us  seemed  quite  to  brighten  best  the  town  is  quiet,  and  the  visitors  have  rath- 
our  lives,  as  Amelia  Jane  and  I used  to  tell  her  er  a faded,  elderly  look.  All  the  country  round 
often.  She  lodged  in  the  same  house  we  lived  is  exquisite,  and  there  are  more  walks  and  drives 
in  at  Slowmington — a queer,  old-fashioned  place  than  one  can  easily  reckon ; and  about  the  town 
in  a shady  court  at  the  obscure  end  of  the  town  itself,  and  the  villas  sprinkled  on  the  green  wood- 
— and  little  by  little  she  got  to  live  with  us  alto-  ed  slope  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  there  is 
geth$r,  sharing  our  meals  and  dividing  our  ex-  an  all-pervading  air  of  prettiness  and  elegance 
penses,  declaring  that  I was  a wonder  of  man-  not  often  seen.  Rich  merchants  and  inanufac- 
agement  and  economy,  and  that  I saved  her  a turers  from  the  great  city  of  Sloggerham  have 

great  deal  of  money  by  my  careful  ways.  She  their  country  houses  here  ; and  the  place  has  the 

was  always-  well  dressed,  both  on  and  oft'  the  wealthy,  drowsy  air  of  a towu  that  htis  never  had 
stage ; for  she  had  a whole  tribe  of  rich  and  to  work  for  its  own  living, 

fashionable  cousins,  who  sent  her  great  boxes  of  Mr.  Roderick  Macdonald  had  been  starring 
clothes  in  excellent  condition,  and  she  was  not  all  through  England  before  he  came  'to  try  his 
at  all  ashamed  to  tell  us  the  source  from  which  fortunes  at  .Slowmington,  and  had  met  with 
her  handsome  wardrobe  had  been  derived.  varying  success  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings. 

“If  it  rested  with  papa  to  supply  me  I suppose  He  was  a spendthrift  gentleman  of  high  Scotch 
I should  have  to  wear  the  same  gown  from  year’s  family,  an  ex-captain  of  dragoons,  who  had  run 

end  to  year’s  end,”  she  said,  laughing;  “but,  through  a handsome  fortune,  and  had  taken  to 

luckily  for  me,  my  cousins  are  rich  and  generous,  the  stage  as  a last  resource.  Wherever  he  went 
and  I get  the  reversion  of  all  their  ball  and  din-  he  excited  considerable  curiosity  on  account  of 
ner  dresses — much  to  the  aggravation  of  their  his  antecedents ; and  he  was  looked  upon  gener- 
maids,  I dare  say."  ally  as  a distinguished  amateur,  who  acted  from 

She  was  such  a bright,  winning  creature  that  pure  love  of  dramatic  art.  No  doubt  Mr.  Mac- 
the  simplest  dress  took  a grace  from  her  beauty,  donald  was  veiy  fond  of  acting ; but  it  must  be 
1 was  never  tired  of  admiring  her  and  all  her  confessed  that  he  wanted  money  very  badly,  and 
gay,  fascinating  ways.  She  was  very  much  ad-  looked  to  his  dramatic  genius  as  a source  of 
mired  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  company  too,  who  income. 

used  to  gather  round  her  in  the  green-room,  and  We  were  very  curious  about  him  at  Slow- 
make  quite  a little  court  of  worshipers  ; but  she  mington,  having  heard  all  manner  of  stories 
received  all  their  compliments  with  a kind  of  about  his  desperate  goings-on  during  his  mili- 
gracious  indifference,  and  seemed  in  no  danger  of  tary  career,  and  of  his  habit  of  knocking  down 
losing  her  heart  to  any  one  of  them.  We  used  to  any  gentleman  of  the  dramatic  profession  with 
tease  her  a little  about  these  admirers,  on  which  whose  opinions  he  happened  to  disagree.  He 
she  would  always  tell  us  that  she  had  never  been  had  been  summoned  before  the  magistrates  in 
in  love,  and  never  should  be  in  love  as  long  as  several  towns  to  answer  for  this  little  weakness 
she  lived.  of  his.  Having  heard  this  of  him,  we  expected 

“ What,  Lucy,”  cried  my  sister,  “ do  you  mean  to  find  him  a disagreeable,  haughty  kind  of  per- 

to  say  that  you  are  going  to  be  an  old  maid  ?”  son,  and  were  prepared  to  hold  our  own  against 

“I  don't  know  about  that,  Amelia;  one  may  him,  and  to  demonstrate  our  indifference  to  his 
marry  without  being  m love,  you  know.  If  any  superior  rank  by  every  means  in  our  power, 

one  were  to  offer  me  a handsome  house,  and  a He  played  light  comedy,  eccentric  comedy, 

carriage  and  pair,  and  plenty  of  servants,  and  all  and  the  broadest  low  comedy,  having  chosen  his 
that  kind  of  thing,  I think  I should  be  very  much  repertoire  from  a very  wide  field,  and  without 
inclined  to  accept  his  proposal.  ” reference  to  any  particular  line  of  business.  He 

“Why,  Lucy,  is  it  possible  that  you  could  be  had  been  knocking  about  in  the  profession  for 

mercenary?”  something  less  than  three  years  when  he  came 

“Would  that  be  mercenary?”  she  asked,  laugh-  to  Slowmington,  and  had  acted  for  a season  in 
ing.  “ Well,  I don't  know.  If  the  gentleman  Loudon,  but  with  no  marked  success, 

was  not  very  nice,  and  if  the  carriage  was  a lan-  How  well  I remember  the  Saturday  afternoon 

dau,  I might  refuse  him  ; but  if  it  was  a barouche,  on  which  I first  saw  him!  The  company  had 
and  he  had  dark  eyes,  I think  I should  say  yes.”  waited  for  him  till  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  in 
“ And  what  is  to  become  of  poor  Mr.  Ponson-  order  to  rehearse  one  of  the  pieces  for  Monday, 

by?”  I said.  “lam  afraid  there  is  no  hope  for  We  hacl  almost  given  him  up,  and  were  talking 

him.  ” of  going  home  to  tea,  the  actors  grumbling  about 

Our  manager  was  a single  man,  not  quite  forty  him  angrily,  and  saying  that  it  was  like  his  im- 
years  of  age,  and  had  proved  rather  fickle  and  pudence  to  keep  us  all  waiting  in  this  manner, 

capricious  in  his  relations  with  the  fair  sex  up  to  The  green-room  at  Slowmington  opened  into 

this  time.  But  he  had  shown  himself  desperate-  a little  bit  of  garden,  where  there  were  a few 

ly  smitten  by  Lucy  Derwent,  and  we  all  of  us  gooseberry  bushes  and  a sycamore-tree.  It  was 

knew  that  she  might  be  Mrs.  Ponsonby  whenever  such  a garden  as  one  would  have  thought  no- 

she  pleased.  He  was  a very  good  fellow,  not  thing  of  in  any  other  situation ; but  it  was  quite 
handsome  by  any  means,  but  with  a frank,  pleas-  a valuable  addition  to  the  small,  stuffy  green- 
ing countenance,  and  he  was  a great  favorite  on  room,  and  in  fine  weather  we  used  to  sit  out 
the  Slowmington  circuit,  both  in  his  private  and  here  when  we  were  not  wanted  on  the  stage  for 
jjublic  capacity.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor  in  rehearsal ; and  at  night  the  actors  used  to  smoke 
all  his  dealings,  and  very  kind  and  liberal  to  their  pipes  here  in  the  pauses  of  the  perform- 
his  company.  Amelia  Jane  and  I thought  that  mice. 

Lucy  Derwent  might  do  worse  than  marry  George  Lucy  and  I were  sitting  on  a little  bench  un- 
Ponsonby.  He  was  a very  clever  light  comedian,  der  the  sycamore  when  the  star  made  his  ap- 
had  acted  in  London  for  two  or  three  seasons  pearance  at  last,  coming  down  a narrow  passage 
with  considerable  €clat,  and  was  reputed  to  have  leading  from  the  stage  door,  with  the  manager 

saved  a good  bit  of  money.  by  his  side.  He  was  a very  tall  man,  tall  be- 

“ What !”  Lucy  cried,  with  a little  scream  of  yond  the  common  height  of  men,  and  had  a 
horror,  “ marry  that  old  man  ?”  bright,  fair  face,  with  brilliant  blue  eyes,  and 

“My  dear  child,  he  is  not  forty.”  dark  brown  hair  curling  crisply  round  a high, 

“ If  he  isn’t,  he’s  awfully  close  to  it — quite  broad  forehead ; it  was  rather  a Byronic  head, 
double  my  age  at  any  rate,  and  no  barouche.  I thought,  perhaps  not  remarkably  handsome, 
Why,  Patty,  1 might  as  well  marry  my  grand-  but  with  a patrician  air  about  it,  and  a youthful 
papa."  brightness  that  was  very  attractive.  Our  mau- 

“But  if  he  is  devotedly  attached  to  you,  my  ager  introduced  Mr.  Macdonald  to  us.  He  ac- 
dear,  as  I'm  sure  he  is,  and  would  make  you  a knowftdged  the  introduction  graciously  enough, 
very  good  husband — ” but  glanced  at  us  all  very  carelessly,  I thought, 

“1  don't  want  a fjood  husband,  you  tiresome  until  he  came  to  Lucy  Derwent,  when  his  eyes 

Patty ; I want  a barouche,  and  it  must  have  C brightened  all  at  ouce  with  a surprised,  admir- 

spririgs,  and  he  must  have  dark  eyes.  Mr.  Pon-  ing  look,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  pret- 

sonby’s  are  green,  or  at  least  they  were  green  when  tier  than  the  picture  before  him.  And,  indeed, 
he  was  young  and  there  was  some  color  in  them,  it  might  have  been  so,  for  Lucy  was  looking  her 
They  are  quite  w ashed  ont  now — a pale  drab,  loveliest  that  afternoon,  as  she  sat  under  the  syc- 

like  whity-brown  paper — and  his  hair  is  exactly  amore  with  her  hat  lying  on  her  lap,  and  her 

the  same' shade.  And  oh,  if  I w as  his  wife,  how  sunny  hair  falling  loosely  about  her  face,  while 
tired  I should  be  of  seeing  him  play  Charles  Sur-  the  shadows  of  the  leaves  flickered  upon  her  light 
face,  and  all  maimer  of.  French  .marquises.  in  muslin  dress. 

light  blue  cotton  U,dlvjelt\l  ■ i'&hhp*  he  would  bhe  was  to  act  a good  deal  with  the  stranger, 
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and  Mr.  Ponsonby  made  this  particular  intro-  able  that  I could  not  bring  myself  to  be  uncivil 
duction  with  more  emj>ressement  than  he  had  to  him,  however  doubtful  and  anxious  I might 
shown  in  making  the  others.  He  wanted  to  in-  feel ; and  I was  very  anxious,  for  I saw  what  a 
sure  courteous  treatment  for  his  favorite.  Per-  hold  he  had  upon  my  poor  girl's  heart,  and  dreud- 

haps  when  a few  nights  had  gone  by,  and  those  ed  the  issue  of  this  affair.  At  night,  in  the  soft 

two  had  acted  together  in  a great  many  pieces,  summer  moonlight — the  moon  was  at  the  full  at 

Mr.  Ponsonby  may  have  been  incliued  to  thiuk  the  end  of  that  fortnight,  I remember— we  used 

there  was  a little  too  much  courtesy  in  Roderick  to  find  him  waiting  for  us  at  the  stage  door ; and 

Macdonald’s  manner  to  Miss  Derw  ent.  he  used  to  walk  by  Lucy’s  side  through  the  quiet, 

The  engagement  did  not  prove  a very  success-  empty  streets,  while  ffiiy  sister  and  1 went  on  a 
fill  one.  People  came  for  the  first  night  or  two  little  before  them.  Lucy’s  beauty  seemed  to  take 
out  of  curiosity,  I think,  anxious  to  see  the  tall  a new  radiance  from  her  happiness  just  then ; I 
ex-dragoon ; but  after  that  the  audiences  dropped  fuucied  she  grew  lovelier  every  day,  and  I could 
oft',  and  the  house  grew  very  thin.  The  botan-  not  wonder  that  Roderick  Macdonald  loved  her. 
ical  gardens,  and  the  rural  walks  and  drives  round  There  wus  one  person  in  the  theatre  who  Watch- 
Slowmington,  were  more  attractive  on  these  love-  ed  Lucy  and  her  lover  with  a very  grave  and  anx- 
ly  June  eveniugs  than  the  prettiest  theatre  in  ious  countenance,  and  that  person  was  Mr.  Pon- 
Englaud.  sonby,  the  manager.  He  grew  quite  absent- 

Mr.  Macdonald  bore  this  neglect  with  supreme  minded  and  careless  in  his  acting,  and  had  a pre- 
good-humor. He  had  not  knocked  any  one  down  occupied  look  at  all  times.  I was  very  sorry  for 
yet,  and  had  conducted  himself  altogether  in  a him  ; for  I knew  what  a good  fellow  he  was,  and 
very  agreeable  manner.  I do  not  know  whether  how  truly  he  loved  Lucy  Derwent.  If  he  had 
he  was  really  a good  actor ; but  I know  that  he  not  Mr.  Macdonald's  brilliant  manners  and  patri- 
made  us  laugh  a great  deal  on  the  stage — much  cian  face,  he  had  other  qualities  which  seemed  to 
more  than  his  audience  ever  laughed  at  him ; but  me  more  valuable — steadiness  and  truth  and  hon- 
theu  provincial  audiences  are  apt  to  be  stolid,  esty,  a good  temper,  and  a kind  heart.  How  lit- 
lle  was  full  of  fun  and  nonsense;  mixed  up  the  tie  we  knew  about  the  aristocratic  Scotchman, 
most  ridiculous  sayings  of  his  own  with  the  lan-  except  that  he  spoke  French  and  German  exqui- 
guage  of  the  author  in  the  wildest  way,  made  all  sitely,  and  had  u Byronic  forehead  and  bright  blue 
sorts  of  absurd  remarks  about  the  audience  sotto  eyes  ! 

voce,  and  contrived  to  keep  poor  Lucy  in  a per-  It  came  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  engagement, 
petual  titter  all  the  time  she  was  on  the  stage  and  I thought  Mr.  Macdonald  looked  very  gloomy 
with  him.  as  the  time  of  his  departure  drew  near.  He  was 

He  was  pleased  by  her  laughing  so  readily  at  to  begin  a week's  engagement  at  Sloggerham  on 
his  jokes,  he  was  pleased  with  her  beauty,  pleased  Monday,  and  was  to  travel  there  on  Sunday  morn- 
with  her  gay,  winning  manners.  So  long  as  he  ing,  after  acting  with  us  on  Saturday  evening, 
was  acting  with  her  he  seemed  not  to  care  how  Lucy  and  I walked  to  the  theatre  alone  on  Sat- 
empty  the  house  was,  or  how  cold  the  audience,  urday  morning,  and  I ventured  to  ask  her  if  Mr. 

I don’t  thiuk  he  knew  that  it  was  empty  at  such  Macdonald  had  said  any  thing  serious.  There 
times  ; I think  the  boxes  were  peopled  and  radi-  had  been  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  him  to 
ant  for  him  when  those  two  were  on  the  stage  to-  do  so  had  he  been  so  minded.  I think  the  ques- 
gether — he  her  lover,  she  all  smiles  and  blushes  tion  pained  her  a little,  and  the  look  of  distress 
and  tenderness,  so  natural  in  her  girlish  confusion  in  the  sw  eet  young  face  made  me  feel  myself  a 
and  sweet  maiden  shyness,  that  it  was  difficult  to  monster  of  cruelty. 

believe  there  was  any  acting  in  the  business.  I “No,  Patty,”  she  answered,  after  a pause, 

told  her  as  much  one  night ; but  she  laughed,  and  “ he  has  said  nothing  yet.  I think  there  are  ob- 
said  I was  the  most  nonsensical  creature  in  the  stacles  to  his  marrying  yet  a while ; the  einbar- 
world.  At  the  wings  those  two  used  alw  ays  to  rassed  state  of  his  circumstances,  perhaps.  You 
be  together,  and  in  the  little.garden  under  the  know  men  are  not  so  courageous  as  women  in 
sycamore  every  morning  at  rehearsal.  Mr.  Mac-  these  things ; they  can  not  face  poverty  as  we 
donald  had  been  a great  deal  abroad,  and  talked  can  for  the  sake  of  any  one  we  love.  He  speaks 
French  and  German  perfectly,  I am  told.  He  of  himself  in  a very  gloomy  way,  but  so  vaguely 
used  to  converse  in  those  languages  with  Lucy,  that  I can  not  tell  what  his  troubles  are,  and  I 
and  was  charmed  with  her  own  impgrfect  school-  do  not  like  to  question  him  about  them.” 
girl  talk,  for  which  she  was  accustomed  to  make  We  went  on  to  the  theatre  in  silence.  My 
many  blushing  apologies.  It  is  not  to  be  sup-  darling  was  very  pensive.  All  the  brightness 
posed  that  such  a flirtation  as  this  could  escape  and  happiness  of  the  last  fortnight  seemed  to 
notice  in  a theatre,  where  people  are  all  eyes  and  have  vanished — the  time  of  parting  was  so  near, 
ears.  That  confidential  talk  in  foreign  tongues  the  sw  cet,  brief  midsummer  dream  was  coming 
outraged  some  members  of  our  company.  Miss  to  a dreary  end. 

Juliet  YTivasour  was  especially  indignant  with  “ I wonder  whether  I shall  ever  see  him  again, 
what  she  was  pleased  to  call  Miss  Derwent's  Patty,  after  he  leaves  this  place?”  Lucy  said  to 
goings-on.  If  people  w ere  not  ashamed  of  what  me  w lien  we  were  close  to  the  stage  door, 
they  had  to  say,  they  would  speak  English,  this  “Of  course  you  will,  dear,  if  he  loves  you,  as 
lady  said  ; and  she  wondered  what  result  Miss  I am  sure  he  does,”  I answered,  for  the  plaintive 
Derwent  could  expect  from  such  a flirtation  with  look  in  her  face  went  to  my  heart, 
a man  like  Mr.  Macdonald,  who,  of  course,  could  “1  don’t  know  that.  He  spoke  of  our  part- 
have  no  serious  or  honorable  intentions,  and  was  ing  last  night  as  if  it  was  to  be  forever — as  if  it 
only  amusing  himself  at  her  expense. . I defend-  w as  a good  thing  for  both  of  us,  somehow,  that 
ed  my  dear  girl  indignantly  when  Miss  Vavasour  we  are  going  to  part.” 

said  these  bitter  things ; but  she  went  on  saying  That  Saturday  was  the  warmest  day  we  had 
them  all  the  same,  and  was  as  angry  and  jealous  as  had  yet — blazing  sunshine,  and  scarcely  a breath 
if  she  had  been  young  and  single,  and  had  wished  of  air.  All  the  company  was  crowded  into  the 
to  win  Mr.  Macdonald  for  herself.  I must  own,  little  garden  where  the  gooseberry  bushes  grew, 
however,  that  the  flirtation  did  seem  rather  a Roderick  Macdonald  was  there  too,  lounging  on 
desperate  one,  and  I took  occasion  to  lecture  the  bench  under  the  sycamore-tree,  with  one 
Lucy  very  gravely  about  her  conduct,  and  to  tell  newspaper  in  his  hand  and  another  on  the  ground 
her  the  hard  things  that  her  enemies  were  be-  at  his  feet. 

ginning  to  say  about  her.  When  I had  finished  The  slowmington  press  had  not  been  kind  to 
my  remonstrance  she  threw  her  arms  round  him.  His  acting  was  handled  very  severely  in 
my  neck,  and  hid  her  blushing  face  upon  my  both  the  newspapers  which  had  come  out  that 
shoulder.  ’ bright  June  morning.  He  read  the  critiques 

“ Oh,  Patty,”  she  said,  “ I love  him  so  dearly,  aloud,  and  laughed  at  them  with  a bitter,  strident 
It  is  not  a flirtation  ; it  is  the  most  serious  thing  laugh,  and  cursed  the  critics  of  Slowmington 
in  the  world;  it  is  for  life  or  deuth.”  very  freely.  He  was  so  engrossed  by  this  that 

“ Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear!”  I cried,  grieved  be-  he  did  not  look  up  as  Lucy  and  I came  into  the 
yond  expression  to  discover  the  desperate  state  garden.  Yes,  the  dream  was  over:  this  Satur- 
of  the  case ; “ have  you  considered  what  a wild,  day  morning  was  the  awakening.  We  went  into 
dissipated  man  Mr.  Macdonald  is — what  a bad  the  green-room,  and  Lucy  sat  dow  n in  a corner 
reputation  he  has  ?”  to  study  her  part.  She  had  a very  important 

“1  have  considered  nothing,  Patty,  except  character  in  a comedy  to  play  that  night,  and  I 
that  lie  is  the  only  man  upon  earth  for  me,  and  think  her  mind  was  so  full  of  other  things  that 
that  f love  him  with  all  my  heart.  But  he  is  not  she  found  it  harder  than  usual  to  cram  the  words 
dissipated.  He  has  been  a little  wild,  perhaps,  into  her  poor  little  head.  We  were  quite  alone 
and  extravagant  in  the  past — he  says  as  much  in  the  green-room,  but  we  could  hear  the  voices 
himself.  And  what  of  that?  All  generous  in  the  garden  outside,  and  Roderick  Macdon- 
young  men  are  wild  and  extravagant.  ” aid’s  bitter  .laughter.  He  came  in  by-and-by, 

“What  has  he  said  to  you,  Lucy?  Has  he  and  shook  hands  with  Lucy;  but  there  was  no 
askeu  you  to  be  his  wife?”’  happy  talk  in  foreign  languages  between  those 

“ Oh  no,  Patty.  Things  have  not  gone  so  far  two  to-dav.  Of  course  the  slowmington  critics 
as  that.  But  I know  that  he  loves  me;  he  has  were  utterly  insignificant  and  contemptible  in  his 
told  me  so  in  a hundred  ways.  I thiuk  yon  cun  eyes,  as  he  declared  they  were , but  I think  the 
see  as  much  as  that  with  your  own  eyes,  you  adverse  criticism  galled  him  a little  nevertheless; 
serious,  anxious  old  Patty.”  ’ ’ and  then  his  engagement  had  been  altogether  an 

“Yes,  my  dear.  I have  seen  that  from  the  unprofitable  one.  It  was  scarcely  strange  that 
first  night  you  two  acted  together,  I think.  But  he  should  look  thoughtful  and  gloomy  this  morn- 
I don’t  like  the  business,  for  all  that,  Lucy,  and  ing. 

I am  sorry  you  should  get  yourself  talked  about  The  rehearsal  was  a long  one,  and  dragged  on 
on  account  of  a man  of  whom  you  know  so  little,  wearily  for  several  hours.  The  last  thing  to  be 
If  you  were  to  marry  Mr.  Macdonald,  I don’t  rehearsed  was  a farce,  in  which  there  were  veiy 
think  it  would  be  a good  match,  or  that  you  few  characters — only  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Fitz- 
would  ever  ride  in  the  barouche  you  talk  of.”  warren  the  walking  gentleman,  Lucy  Derwent, 
“1  resign  the  barouche  forever, ’’she  answered,  and  myself.  We  were  rehearsing  this  quite  late 
laughing.  “I  would  go  on  drudging  and  toil-  in  the  afternoon,  and  Lucy  and  I were  together 
ing  all  my  life  as  an  obscure  country  actress  for  in  the  green-room  while  the  two  men  were  on 
his  sake.  Yes,  and  redden  my  nose  even,  and  the  stage,  when  Mr.  Ponsonby  came  in  from  his 
play  old  women.  What  is  there  in  this  world  I little  treasury,  where  he  transacted  all  the  busi- 
wouldn’t  do  for  his  sake  ? Oh,  Patty,  you  don't  ness  of  the  theatre,  with  the  casts  of  the  pieces 
know  hov  uoble  he  is,  and  wdiat  a charm  there  is  for  the  following  week,  and  began  to  hang  them 
in  his  vo.ee  and  manner  when  he  talks  to  me.”  up  in  the  little  frame  over  the  chimney-piece. 

“ I know  that  he  has  turned  your  head,  Lucy,”  Yes,  the  world  was  to  go  on  all  the  same  after 
I said,  “and  that’s  about  the  only  sure  thing  I Roderick  Macdonald  was  gone,  and  pieces  were 
do  know  of  him.”  to  be  studied  and  acted,  and  all  the  common 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  the  fortnight  by  this  round  of  daily  drudgery  was  to  continue,  just  as 
time,  and  still  those  two  were  always  together.  if  that  bright  break  in  Lucy  Derwent’s  life  had 
Mr.  Macdonald  would  escort  Lucy  home  from  never  come.  I knew  she  was  thinking  this  as 
rehearsal,  and  would  come  into  our  homely  old-  she  looked  up  wearily  at  Mr.  Ponsonby,  without 
fashioned  parlor,  and  sit  there  talking  to  us  for  a spark  of  interest  m the  plans  for  the  coming 
an  hour  at  a time,  and  making  himself  so  agree-  week!  laljdit  ifrhicli iSe'hvould  have  been  so  curi- 
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ous  and  eager  a fortnight  ago.  The  manager 
loitered  a little  over  his  task,  whistling  softly  to 
himself,  dawdling  for  a purpose,  I fancied ; and 
in  that  moment  a nervous  feeling  came  over  mex 
just  as  if  I had  known  that  there  was  something 
painful  coming. 

“ Macdonald  seems  rather  out  of  sorts  to-day,” 
he  said  at  last,  with  his  back  still  toward  us,  as 
he  stood  at  the  mantel-piece.  “ They  certainly 
have  walked  into  him  awfully  in  the  Mercury  and 
Midland  Chronicle ; but  it  doesn’t  need  much  of 
a critic  to  see  that  the  man’s  no  actor.  I sup- 
pose he’ll  go  home  to  his  wife  after  his  Slogger- 
ham  engagement,  and  that  she’ll  console  him  for 
all  his  failures.” 

“His  wife!”  I cried,  turning  cold  and  faint. 
“ Is  Mr.  Macdonald  married  ?” 

“ So  it  seems,”  Mr.  Ponsonby  answered,  look- 
ing round  at  us  for  the  first  time.  “I  didn’t 
know  it  till  this  morning,  or  I should” — he  hesi- 
tated for  a moment,  looking  at  Lucy — ‘ * I should 
have  let  others  know  it.  I had  a letter  from  a 
friend  in  London  by  to-day’s  post,  telling  mi 
good  deal  about  our  friend  Macdonald.  He  has 
been  married  ever  since  he  was  quite  a lad  to 
a Frenchwoman  ten  years  his  senior.  I don’t 
know  if  they  live  together;  but  she  is  a very 
handsome  woman,  I hear,  and  was  on  the  stage 
in  Paris  when  he  first  saw  her.  I suppose  it  was 
this  marriage  that  gave  him  a fancy  for  turning 
actor.” 

I don’t  know  whether  he  meant  to  be  cruel ; 
jealousy  and  anger  against  the  Scotchman  had 
made  him  hard,  perhaps,  even  to  Lucy.  I know 
that  the  blow  struck  home.  The  fair  yotftig  face 
grew  white  to  the  very  lips,  but  she  betrayed 
her  trouble  by  no  other  sign  just  then.  There 
was  a dead  silence  in  the  room,  and  we  heard 
Roderick  Macdonald’s  step  on  the  gravel  in  the 
little  garden  outside  as  he  came  out  of  the  thea- 
tre. What  a leaden  gloom  there  seemed  in  the 
place,  which  was  wont  to  be  so  noisy  and  uproar- 
ious with  the  talk  and  laughter  of  the  actors ! 

Lucy  got  up  from  her  seat  presently,  and  went 
slowly  out  of  the  room.  I knew  that  she  was 
going  straight  to  speak  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  to  ask 
him  whether  this  thing  was  true  or  not.  I was 
sitting  by  the  window,  and  could  see  him  as  he 
lounged  on  his  favorite  seat  under  the  sycamore, 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  a very  gloomy 
face,  scratching  figures  on  the  gravel  with  the 
point  of  his  cane.  He  looked  very  handsome,  I 
thought,  with  that  melancholy  expression  on  his 
pale  face  softening  the  bright  blue  eyes;  and 
there  was  more  pity  for  him  than  anger  against 
him  in  my  heart.  Mr.  Ponsonby  thrust  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  planted  himself  with 
his  back  against  the  empty  fire-place  in  a dogged 
kind  of  way. 

‘ ‘ She  ought  to  know  it,  ” he  muttered.  “ It  is 
only  right  for  her  to  know.  ” 

“I  think  you  might  have  broken  it  to  her  a 
little  more  kindly,”  I said  to  him,  with  some  in- 
dignation. 

“Broken  it?  stuff  and  nonsense!”  he  an- 
swered, angrily.  “ What  breaking  can  there  be 
wanted  in  such  a case  ? What  can  she  care 
about  a man  whom  she  has  only  known  a fort- 
night— a dire  bad  actor  into  the  bargain  ? I’m 
sure  his  business  and  gagging  in  young  Marlow 
were  beneath  contempt.” 

I did  not  reply  to  this ; I was  looking  out  at 
the  scene  under  the  sycamore-tree. 

Lucy  had  gone  slowly  up  to  Mr.  Macdonald, 
and  had  asked  him  some  question.  I could  see 
the  pale  lips  move,  though  the  voice  was  so  low 
and  faint  that  I could  not  hear  a murmur.  I saw 
him  look  up  at  her  with  a start,  and  with  a sud- 
den sharp  anguish  in  his  face,  that  made  it  hag- 
gard and  old-looking  all  in  a moment. 

“Yes,”  he  said  at  last,  “the  murder’s  out. 
It’s  true.  Some  kind  friend  has  told  you,  I sup- 
pose. Yes,  it’s  true  ;”  and  then,  as  she  stood  be- 
fore him  silently,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  to 
her  in  a pleading,  despairing  way. 

“Oh,  my  love,  my  love,  forgive  me!”  he 
cried. 

Lucy  Derwent  gave  a little  gasping  sob,  and 
fell  down  at  his  feet  in  a dead  faint.  I ran  out 
to  the  garden  directly,  the  manager  after  me.' 
Mr.  Macdonald  had  raised  her  from  the  ground 
by  that  time,  and  was  holding  her  in  his  arms, 
imploring  her  to  forgive  him,  and  calling  him- 
self a brute  and  a villain. 

“Yes,  you  may  well  say  that.  You  have 
shown  yourself  a mo|t  consummate  villain  to 
her !”  Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  savagely. 

The  other  turned  on  him  fiercely,  with  his 
fists  clenched,  and  I remembered  that  propens- 
ity for  knocking  people  down  for  which  this  gen- 
tleman had  acquired  such  a reputation. 

He  did  not  attack  Mr.  Ponsonby,  however, 
and  bore  the  reproof  meekly  enough. 

“ You  needn’t  insult  me,”  he  said,  in  a gloomy 
tone.  “ You  needn’t  hit  a fellow  that’s  down. 
I’m  low  enough,  God  knows.  I know  that  I 
have  been  a villain  to  her,  but  not  a deliberate 
villain.  1 love  her  with  all  my  heart  and  soul. 
If  she  would  trust  herself  to  me,  I would  be  her 
slave,  would  sacrifice  every  hope  I have  in  the 
world  for  her  sake.  Yet  I love  her  so  well,  that 
I would  not  ask  her  to  do  that  for  my  life.  She 
is  as  innocent  and  pure  as  the  angels,  and  I have 
not  said  a word  to  her  that  I might  not  say  to 
my  sister.  But  I love  her — oh!  my  God,  how 
1 love  her  J” 

He  held  her  all  this  time,  supported  by  one 
strong  arm,  and  with  her  fair  head  lying  on  his 
breast,  happily  unconscious  still.  He  looked 
down  at  her — oh,  so  tenderly ! — as  the  sweet,  pale 
face  lay  there. 

“ No,  my  love,”  he  said,  with  a smile,  “I  will 
not  wrong  you  by  so  much  as  a kiss  unawares.  ” 

She  came  back  to  life  presently  with  a convuls- 
ive sigh,  and  I think  the  fullness  of  her  trouble 
flashed  upon  her  with  the  first  moment  of  return- 
ing consciousness. 

‘ ; Let  us  go  home,  Patty,”  -she  said,  quietly ; 
“the  rehearsal  is  finigbeJCf Dy 


It  was  not  quite  finished,  but  Mr.  Ponsonby 
nodded  to  me,  and  said,  “Yes,  get  her  home.” 

Mr.  Macdonald  had  withdrawn  his  arm  from 
her  the  moment  she  recovered.  He  stood  a 
little  way  apart  now,  watching  her  with  a look 
that  was  half  tenderness,  half  despair.  I have 
no  doubt  I ought  to  have  been  very  angry  with 
him  for  the  duplicity  that  had  caused  all  this  mis- 
chief, but  I could  not  for  the  life  of  me  feel  any 
thing  but  pity  for  him. 

We  walked  slowly  home  in  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine, Lucy  leaning  on  my  arm.  I did  not  speak 
to  her  once  in  oil  the  way.  I knew  that  such  a 
grief  as  hers  would  be  best  suffered  in  silence, 
and  that  any  attempt  at  consolation  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  She  went  straight  to  her 
room  when  we  got  home,  and  I promised  to  take 
her  a cup  of  tea  there  presently.  We  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  tea  and  dinner  together  after 
a late  rehearsal,  in  the  homely  fashion  that  wo- 
men like  ; but  I felt  pretty  sure  that  Lucy  would 
eat  little  or  nothing  this  afternoon. 

When  I went  to  her  with  the  tea,  I found  her 
sitting  with  a play-book  on  her  lap,  staring  ab- 
sently at  the  page.  She  had  not  even  taken  off 
her  walking  things.  I took  off  her  hat  and  man- 
tle, and  got  her  to  bathe  her  face  in  cold  water, 
and  sat  by  her  while  she  drank  a cup  of  tea,  and 
ate  a little  piece  of  bread-and-butter  to  please 
me.  Then  I persuaded  her  to  lie  down  upon  the 
bed,  and  rest  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  thea- 
tre. It  was  no  good  trying  to  study — the  words 
would  come  to  her  somehow  at  night,  I had  no 
doubt.  She  obeyed  me  in  her  own  sweet,  gentle 
way,  and  I darkened  the  room  for  her,  and  left 
her  lying  down,  with  her  face  turned  to  the  wall. 

Up  to  this  time  she  had  not  shed  a tear ; but  I 
think  the  tears  came  all  at  once  now ; for,  when 
I crept  softly  to  her  door  a few  minutes  later,  I 
heard  her  low,  suppressed  sobbing,  and  I was  not 
sorry  that  this  relief  should  come  to  her. 

At  six  o’clock  she  came  to  our  sitting-room, 
with  a pale,  fixed  face,  but  no  obvious  traces  of 
her  tears,  dressed,  ready  to  start  for  the  theatre. 
We  walked  there  together,  she  and  I,  my  sister 
not  being  wanted  till  a later  hour.  How  the  fash- 
ionable life  of  Slowmington  jarred  upon  me  that 
evening ! — the  gayly  dressed  people  walking  and 
driving  in  the  serene  sunshine,  the  bright-looking 
shops,  the  aspect  of  happiness  that  there  was  in 
the  place. 

I don’t  think  Lucy  Derwent  ever  acted  so  well 
as  she  acted  that  night.  I had  been  afraid  that  she 
would  break  down — had  only  hoped,  at  the  best, 
that  she  would  get  through  her  parts  somehow. 
But  the  fever  and  excitement  of  her  mind  gave 
a new  vivacity  to  her  acting.  She  threw  herself 
into  the  character  she  was  playing  with  an  utter 
abandonment.  Mr.  Ponsonby  stood  at  the  wing, 
wondering  at  her  brightness  and  animation. 

“ She’s  not  much  the  worse  for  my  news,  you 
see,  ” he  said  to  me,  with  rather  a triumphant  air, 
“ in  spite  of  her  faint  this  afternoon — girls  faint 
for  next  to  nothing.  Of  course  it  was  only  a flirt- 
ation on  her  side,  whatever  it  may  have  been  on 
Macdonald’s ; and  the  poor  beggar  did  look  aw- 
fully cut  up,  I confess.” 

“ Oh,  of  course,”  I said,  not  caring  to  contra- 
dict him. 

I saw  Lucy  and  Roderick  Macdonald  at  the 
wings,  in  the  intervals  of  their  acting,  talking  to- 
gether very  earnestly.  He  told  her  the  story  of 
his  life  that  night,  a story  which  she  told  me  aft- 
erward— a common  story  enough,  of  a boy’s  fool- 
ish marriage  and  a man’s  bitter  repentance.  The 
night  came  to  an  end  only  too  soon  for  those  two, 
I think,  who  found  some  sweetness  amidst  the 
pain  of  those  parting  hours.  I did  not  witness 
their  final  farewell ; they  were  alone  together  in 
the  little  garden  for  a few  minutes  while  I finish- 
ed dressing — Lucy  waiting  for  me  to  join  her. 
Perhaps  I lingered  a little  purposely  over  my 
toilet  that  night,  willing  that  they  should  have 
those  last  moments  together. 

Mr.  Macdonald  had  gone  when  I went  down 
stairs,  and  Lucy  was  waiting  for  me  alone  in  tlie 
garden.  It  was  a wet  night,  but  I doubt  if  the 
poor  child  knew  that  it  was  raining  till  I told 
her  so. 

“ He  is  gone,  Patty,”  she  said,  “for  ever  and 
ever.  I shall  never  see  him  again.  It  is  better 
so,  of  course ; but,  oh,  how  blank  and  dull  the 
world  will  seem  without  him,  and  what  an  old, 
old  woman  I feel!” 

“ My  dear  love,  all  that  will  pass  away.  Why, 
you  have  only  known  him  two  short  weeks ! it 
can  not  be  a very  serious  feeling  on  either  side.  ” 

“You  don’t  know,  Patty.  Those  two  weeks 
seem  half  my  life  to  me,  and  the  brightest  half 
of  my  life.  He  asked  me  to  let  him  kiss  me, 
just  once,  Patty.  He  stood  by  my  side,  bare- 
headed, pleading  so  earnestly  just  for  one  kiss, 
and  I would  not.  But  now  he  is  gone,  I wish  I 
had  let  him  kiss  me ; I wish  I had  not  been  so 
hard  and  cruel.” 

“ My  dear  child,  you  only  did  what  was  right ; 
he  has  had  a great  deal  too  much  indulgence  as 
it  is.  He  had  no  right  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his 
marriage,  or  to  flirt  with  you  as  he  did.” 

“ He  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  me  the  truth. 
Don’t  be  hard  upon  him,  Patty.  You  don’t  know 
how  generous  and  noble  he  is;  I don’t  think 
there’s  a woman  in  the  world  who  could  help  lov- 
ing him.  Oh,  how  I wish  I had  let  him  kiss  me !” 

She  trusted  me  so  thoroughly,  poor  child,  and 
laid  her  heart  bare  before  me  with  such  entire 
candor  and  simplicity.  Many,  many  times  after 
that  night,  in  our  talk  of  Roderick  Macdonald, 
she  would  return  to  the  old  regret,  “ Oh,  Patty, 
I wish  I had  let  him  kiss  me.” 

Our  lives  went  on  quietly  and  peacefully  enough 
after  the  star  had  vanished  out  of  our  tranquil 
sky.  Lucy  Derwent  did  not  fall  ill  of  a brain- 
fever,  as  she  should  have  done,  perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances,  nor  did  she  exhibit  any  out- 
ward tokens  of  her  grief.  She  took  more  pains 
with  her  acting  than  usual,  I know,  and  seemed 
as  gay  and  light-hearted  as  ever  in  the  green- 
room, where  she  knew  there  were  eager  eyes 


watching  for  any  sign  of  her  trouble.  But  at 
home,  with  us  whom  she  trusted,  she  was  utter- 
ly changed ; she  would  sit  alone  in  her  room  for 
hours  together,  with  an  open  book  lying  unheed- 
ed on  her  lap ; and  when  we  persuaded  her  to 
join  us,  she  was  dull  and  silent,  and  we  never 
heard  her  old  joyous  laugh,  or  her  pretty  voice 
singing  over  her  work.  She  suffered  all  the  more 
at  home,  I think,  on  account  of  the  effort  which 
she  made  to  appear  her  old  self  at  the  theatre. 

We  heard  of  Mr.  Macdonald  at  the  different 
towns,  where  he  was  starring  with  more  or  less 
success ; and  then,  at  the  end  of  about  six  months, 
there  came  the  news  that  he  was  going  abroad, 
to  Australia,  to  try  his  dramatic  fortunes  in  that 
colony. 

“I  was  right,  you  see,  Patty,”  Lucy  said  to 
me,  when  she  read  this  announcement  in  a the- 
atrical journal ; “ I shall  never  see  him  again.” 

“ My  dear  child,  he  will  come  back  from  Aus- 
tralia in  a year  or  so,  I dare  say,  and  there  will 
be  just  as  good  a chance  of  your  seeing  him  as  if 
he  had  never  been  there.  ” 

“ No,  Patty,  I shall  never  see  him  again.  We 
both  felt  that  night  that  we  should  never  meet 
again  ; and  he  asked  me  to  let  him  kiss  me,  and 
I wouldn’t.” 

It  was  midsummer  weather  again,  and  we  were 
at  Slowmington  once  more,  Lucy  still  with  us, 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby  more  devoted  to  her  than 
ever.  She  had  brightened  up  a good  deal  by 
this  time,  and  I thought  she  was  beginning  to 
forget  Mr.  Macdonald.  She  was  a great  favor- 
ite with  the  audience  in  all  our  three  towns,  and 
her  salary  had  been  raised,  so  that  she  was  able 
to  send  home  a little  money  to  her  mother  now 
and  then,  which  helped  that  anxious  housekeep- 
er in  some  of  her  minor  embarrassments. 

If  it  is  only  enough  to  pay  the  milk  bill,  it 
is  something,  you  see,  Patty,”  Lucy  said  to  me 
in  her  candid  way. 

And  so  the  time  went  on  peacefully  enough. 
We  had  an  especially  prosperous  season  at  Slow- 
mington that  year,  and  the  autumn  found  us  still 
at  the  pretty  little  inland  watering-place.  Early 
in  October  George  Ponsonby’s  fidelity  had  its  re- 
ward, and  I had  the  happiness  of  appearing  in 
the  character  of  bridemaid  to  Lucy  Derwent,  who 
signed  herself  “ Lucy  Dawson"  in  the  register, 
by-the-way,  in  which  record  Mr.  Ponsonby  wrote 
himself  down  “George  Payne.” 

Yes,  she  had  accepted  this  faithful  lover  at 
last,  grateful  for  his  devotion,  flattered  by  his 
belief  in  her  genius,  and  preferring  the  tranquil 
home  he  could  give  her  to  the  worries  and  con- 
fusions of  her  father’s  house.  That  she  really 
loved  him  I did  not  for  a moment  believe ; but 
I was  pleased  that  she  should  marry  him  never- 
theless, and  had  little  doubt  that  the  quiet,  un- 
demonstrative affection  which  best  insures  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  domestic  life  would  grow 
up  in  my  darling’s  heart  in  good  time.  I knew 
that  she  was  faithful  and  true,  and  that  she  would 
neglect  no  duty  which  she  pledged  herself  to  per- 
form before  the  altar  in  the  shadowy  old  parish 
church.  Nor  was  I mistaken  in  this.  She  made 
the  fairest,  brightest,  most  delightful  wife  that 
ever  a man  won  for  himself,  and  her  husband 
seemed  to  grow  prouder  of  her  and  fonder  of 
her  every  day.  He  was  very  generous  to  her 
too,  and  she  told  me  she  was  now  able  to  send 
frequent  help  to  the  poor  overtasked  mother  at 
home. 

They  had  been  married  nearly  six  months, 
and  we  were  at  Drifford,  a manufacturing  town, 
very  black  and  smoky,  where  the  inhabitants 
consumed  enormous  quantities  of  pork-pie  in  the 
pit  and  gallery  during  the  night’s  entertainment ; 
indeed,  if  the  times  were  bad,  and  these  people 
could  not  afford  ample  supplies  of  pork-pie,  they 
would  stay  away  from  the  theatre  altogether, 
preferring  to  abstain  from  the  drama  rather  than 
witness  it  unfortified  by  their  favorite  refresh- 
ment. We  were  at  Drifford,  and  it  was  the  end 
of  March — gloomy,  blustrous  weather,  with  a 
cold,  gray  sky,  and  frequent  showers  of  wind- 
driven  rain  that  used  to  beat  into  my  face,  and 
almost  blind  me  during  the  walk  from  my  lodg- 
ings to  the  theatre — and  I think  I remember  this 
time  especially  on  account  of  an  event  which 
tried  my  poor  Lucy’s  health  sorely. 

I was  at  rehearsal  on.  one  of  these  cold  rainy 
mornings,  when  the  theatre  had  an  unusually 
dark  and  dismal  appearance,  and  when  every 
member  of  the  company  seemed  either  out  of 
temper  or  out  of  spirits.  I was  standing  at  one 
of  the  wings,  trying  to  cram  the  words  of  a long, 
unprofitable  part  into  my  head,  when  the  man- 
ager came  up  to  me. 

“Oh,  Patty,”  he  said — he  had  taken  to  calling 
me  ‘ ‘ Patty,  ” like  his  wife — ‘ ‘ I wish  you  would 
just  step  round  and  have  a little  chat  with  Lucy ; 
she’s  not  quite  the  thing  this  morning,  and  I dare 
say  you  can  cheer  her  up  if  you  try.” 

“1  should  be  very  pleased  to  go  to  her,”  I 
said,  “ but  I’m  on  all  through  this  piece.” 

“Never  mind  that;  it’ll  be  rehearsed  again 
to-morrow,  you  know.  Wilcox  shall  read  your 
part.  There,  run  along,  that's  a good  soul,  and 
see  after  Lucy.” 

I could  see  that  he  was  very  pale,  and  had  a 
troubled  look  that  I had  never  seen  in  his  face 
before.  I hurried  out  of  the  theatre,  and  to  Mr. 
Ponsonby’s  lodgings,  which  were  very  pleasant 
rooms,  not  far  off1.  I know  the  drawing-room 
used  to  seem  to  me  quite  a splendid  apartment, 
which  I fancied  any  lady  might  have  been  proud 
to  occupy.  But  then  I had  not  seen  many  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  this  may  have  appeared  to  me 
grander  that  it  was.  Lucy  made  very  light  of 
her  luxurious  surroundings. 

She  came  to  me  a few  moments  after  I had 
been  shown  into  this  room,  pale  to  the  lips,  and 
with  an  unspeakable  sadness  in  her  face.  She 
had  a newspaper  in  one  hand,  and  she  was  still 
holding  this  when  she  threw  herself  into  my 
arms,  and  hid  her  poor  white  face  upon  my 
shoulder. 

“I  heard  that  you  were  ill,  dear,”  I said, 


“and  Mr.  Ponsonby  sent  me  here  to  see  if  I 
could  be  of  any  use  to  my  pet.  You  know  how 
anxious  he  always  is  about  you.” 

“He  is  very  good  to  me,”  she  answered,  in  a 
low,  tremulous  voice ; “ oh,  so  much  better  than 
I deserve.  He  knows  now  how  unworthy  I am 
of  his  goodness.  I kept  my  secret  from  him  till 
to-day,  but  he  knows  all  now.” 

“All  what,  you  foolish  child?” 

“He  is  dead,  Patty,”  she  answered,  with  a 
sob. 

“Who  is  dead ?” 

“ Roderick  Macdonald.  It  was  in  the  paper 
this  morning.  He  died  at  Melbourne,  of  rheu- 
matic fever.  He  was  only  twenty-nine.  Oh, 
Patty,  I told  you  that  I should  never  see  him 
again.  And  to  think  that  he  should  have  pray- 
ed so  hard  for  that  one  last  kiss,  and  I refused 
it ! He  is  dead,  Patty.  Oh,  if  I could  only  have 
kissed  him  in  his  coffin !” 

“My  darling,  this  talk  is  so  foolish — wicked 
even.  I am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald’s death ; but  if  he  had  lived,  no  good 
could  have  come  out  of  a meeting  between  you 
and  him.  You  have  no  right  to  grieve  for  him 
like  this,  Lucy.” 

“Oh,  I know  that,”  she  answered,  impatient- 
ly. “No  right!  I tell  you,  Patty,  he  was  the 
only  man  I ever  loved  in  all  my  life.” 

“ Oh,  Lucy ! And  your  poor,  good  husband !” 

“I  told  him  I had  no  heart  to  give  him.  I 
only  promised  to  do  my  duty.” 

“And  you  will  keep  that  promise,  darling, 
and  love  will  come  by-and-by.  Yes,  it  will 
come,  my  dear,  I am  sure  of  that;  and  you 
will  forget  that  you  ever  cared  for  Roderick  Mac- 
donald.” 

She  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  then  we  sat 
down  side  by  side,  her  poor  weary  head  resting 
on  my  shoulder.  She  showed  me  the  brief  para- 
graph in  the  London  paper  by-and-by,  and  I let 
her  talk  as  loug  as  she  pleased  about  her  dead 
lover.  1 knew  somehow  that  things  would  come 
right  in  time ; and  so  they  did.  It  would  have 
required  a harder  heart  than  Lucy’s  to  keep  it- 
self closed  against  such  an  unselfish,  faithful  hus- 
band as  George  Ponsonby.  They  have  children 
now,  and  seem  to  me  a perfectly  happy  couple ; 
but  I think  even  yet  there  are  times  when  Lucy’s 
thoughts  slip  away  from  the  little  one  on  her  lap, 
and  there  rises  before  her  the  vision  of  a face 
that  shall  never  be  seen  again  upon  this  earth. 


BLOOMING  GROVE  PARK. 

It  would  strike  a European  as  something  very 
odd  that,  in  a new  country  like  ours,  where  only 
a few  years  ago  wild  game  was  so  plentiful,  it 
should  be  necessary  to  create  an  artificial  sport- 
ing park,  where  game  may  be  bred  and  protect- 
ed as  it  is  in  the  forests  of  Fontainebleau  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  ; but  the  same  want 
of  thrift  and  forethought  which  has  emptied  our 
streams  and  rivers  of  fish,  once  so  abundant, 
has  also  destroyed  all  the  large  kinds  of  game 
in  this  region,  and  compelled  the  lover  of  the 
chase  to  seek  the  gratification  of  his  pleasure  on 
the  plains  of  the  far  West.  But  this  is  only  for 
gentlemen  of  wealth  and  ample  leisure,  or  for 
regular  sportsmen.  There  are  thousands  who 
have  a strong  love  for  wild  sports  whose  busi- 
ness limits  them  to  briefer  excursions ; and  for 
their  special  accommodation  two  gentlemen  well 
known  to  sportsmen  and  the  public  generally, 
Fayette  S.  Giles  and  Gemo  C.  Scott,  a year 
ago  conceived  the  idea  of  providing  a grand  hunt- 
ing park  within  a reasonable  distance  of  New 
York. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  a 
sufficiently  large  tract  of  land  near  this  city  that 
contained  the  necessary  requisites  of  stream,  lake, 
upland,  lowland,  and  forest ; but  at  last  a spot 
wag  fouud  perfectly  suited  to  the  purpose  in  Pike 
County,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  fine  streams 
w'ere  found  running  through  pleasant  valleys, 
several  beautiful  lakes  were  within  easy  walking 
distance  of  each  other,  and  a range  of  high  wood- 
ed hills  crossed  the  southern  end  of  the  tract. 
The  streams  were  already  stocked  with  splendid 
trout,  and  the  tract  seemed  really  a sportsman’s 
paradise.  One  of  its  greatest  advantages  was  its 
proximity  to  New  York,  being  distant  from  the 
city  only  four  and  a half  hours  by  the  Erie  Rail- 
road. 

Here  about  12,000  acres  of  land  were  pur- 
chased in  the  townships  of  Blooming  Grove,  Por- 
ter, and  Greene,  and  an  association  was  formed, 
called  the  Blooming  Grove  Park  Association,  un- 
der whose  auspices  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a large 
and  commodious  hotel  in  one  corner  of  the  tract 
next  season,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mem- 
bers and  their  families,  the  presence  of  the  ladies 
being  expected  and  especially  provided  for.  The 
nnimals  now  found  upon  the  tract  include  the 
back  bear,  wild-cat,  otter,  mink,  fox,  opossum, 
and  deer,  together  with  several  varieties  of  squir- 
rel and  rabbit,  while  the  varieties  of  game  bird 
embrace  the  woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  duck, 
and  pigeon.  The  lakes,  eight  in  number,  are  al- 
ready well  stocked  with  fish  of  different  kinds ; 
and  in  the  larger  sheet  of  water,  which  is  nearly 
three  miles  in  circumference,  a large  number  of 
black  bass  have  been  placed.  Piscatorial  works 
have  been  established,  from  which  trout  and  oth- 
er fish  can  be  bred  by  millions  and  turned  into 
the  lakes  and  streams',  keeping  them  always  well 
stocked.  The  different  varieties  of  game  w ill  be 
bred  in  large  numbers  in  inclosures  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  and  the  young,  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  will  be  turned 
into  the  main  park. 

Under  proper  management  Blooming  Grove 
Park  can  not  fail  to  become  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular places  of  resort  within  reach  of  New  York. 
Its  scenerv,  and  the  facilities  it  affords  for  sport 
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I saw  you,  when  we  went  away 
With  all  the  martial  clang  and  rattle 
Of  trump  and  drum,  the  trim  array 
Of  uniform,  bedecked  for  battle; 

I saw  you,  in  the  Market  Place 
You  stood  and  cheered  in  lusty  fashion, 

A glow  upon  your  honest  face, 

Your  heart  all  big  with  martial  passion. 

You  thought— at  least  such  thoughts  I found 
If  I then  read  aright  your  features— 

How  poor  your  trade  of  tilling  ground 
To  that  of  killing  human  creatures, 

How  mean  your  blouse  by  our  gay  coats, 

How  dull  your  life,  how  small  your  chances, 
To  those  that  came  from  cutting  throats, 

Of  winning  fame  and  girls’  blight  glances. 

You  thought  of  us  in  time  of  peace, 

A lounging,  lazy  lot  of  fellows, 

Carousing,  laughing  without  cease, 

And  making  worthy  people  jealous; 

Imagined  us  in  time  of  war 
As  living  in  a camp  of  pleasure, 

And  winning  battles  by  the  score 
As  gayly  as  we  tread  a measure. 

And  thus  your  thoughts  were  shaped,  my  lad : 

“When  I have  grown  a lktle  older 
I’ll  throw  away  my  pick  and  spade. 

And  take  a musket  on  my  shoulder. 

Ill  be  as  brave  and  fine,  in  sooth, 

As  any  who  have  sought  for  glory." 

Ah,  friend,  you  know’  but  half  the  truth, 

And  half  the  truth  is  but  a story. 

There’s  toil  and  hunger,  cold  and  wet. 

Deep  roads,  bleak  nights,  and  sodden  trenches, 
Sharp  w’ounds,  disease  that’s  sharper  yet. 

Damp  lodging,  and  death-breeding  stenches. 
Think  twice,  my  friend,  before  you  go 
To  strut  in  War’s  grim  play  as  masker; 

For  there’s  a little  girl,  I know’, 

Would  have  you,  if  you  would  but  ask  her. 
And  there  was  once  a girl  I knew, 

I asked  her,  and  we  two  were  married: 

She  loved  at  first,  as  not  a few 
Then  loved  me,  for  the  coat  I carried; 

She  loved  me  for  my  martial  air, 

But  better  love  soon  grew  upon  her, 

And  now  she  hates  the  coat  I wear, 

And  so  should  I— had  it  not  won  her. 

Ofttimes  at  night,  when  all  alone, 

My  thoughts  fly  homeward,  and  I wonder— 
Ah,  lass  of  mine,  now  I am  gone 
Dost  pray  and  long  for  me  out  yonder? 

And  wearily  the  time  doth  trail 
Its  laggard  course  most  melancholy. 

Ah,  friend!  if  reason  can’t  prevail, 

Let  love  persuade  you  of  your  folly. 

We  dig  and  delve  like  you,  my  friend, 

But  far  the  harder  toii  is  ours; 

And  we  dig  for  another  end. 

Of  death  and  plague  we  are  the  sowers. 

Be  happy,  friend,  and  think  not  then 
The  soldier  better  than  the  peasant, 

For  ’tia  not  good,  this  Wiling  men, 

And  being  killed  is  stul  less  pleasant. 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE, 

By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’B  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “ A Beggar  on  Horseback,"  “ Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  MINE  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Mb.  Balfour,  for  so  we  must  calLhim  now, 
6ince  he  is  attired  respectably,  travels  first-class, 
and,  moreover,  even  looks  like  a gentleman,  did 
not  go  to  the  Midlands,  as  he  had  given  out  was 
his  purpose,  but  took  his  ticket  to  Plymouth, 
to  wnicn  place  the  railway  had  just  extended  in 
those  days.  He  bought  neither  book  nor  news- 
paper, but  sat  in  the  corner,  with  his  hat  draw  n 
over  his  eyes,  for  the  whole  nine  hours,  thinking. 
From  Plymouth  he  posted  to  Turlock,  where  he 
arrived  late  at  night,  and  without  having  broken 
fast  since  morning.  He  took  no  pains  either  to 
divulge  or  conceal  his  name ; he  asked  no  ques- 
tions, nor  was  asked  any  except  “whether  he 
preferred  to  sleep  between  sheets  or  blankets” — 
for  Turlock  was  still  an  out-of-the-way  region, 
and  the  little  inn  about  three-quarters  of  a cen- 
tury behind  our  modem  caravansaries,  with  their 
“daily  fly-bills”  and  “electric  bells.” 

After  dinner,  which  he  scarcely  touched,  he 
wandered  out — it  was  his  habit  to  do  so,  as  he 
told  the  hostler,  who  was  also  the  night-cham- 
berlain—and  did  not  return  till  long  after  mid- 
night. He  observed,  as  he  gave  the  man  half 
a crown  for  sitting  up  for  him  to  so  late  an  hour, 
that  the  moon  looked  very  fine  upon  the  sea. 

“You  must  be  a painter,  I guess,  Sir,”  said  the 
hostler,  with  a grin  of  intelligence. 

“Why?”  asked  Balfour,  sharply.  “What 
makes  you  think  that?” 

“ Well,  Sir,”  returned  the  man,  apologetically, 
“ I mean  no  offense ; but  it  is  always  the  gentle- 
men-painters — or,  at  least,  so  they  say  at  Gethin, 
and  I wish  more  of  ’em  came  here — as  is  so  free 
with  their  money,  and  so  fond  of  the  moon.  ” 

“ Lunatics,  eh  ?”  said  the  new  arrival,  w'ith  a 
loud,  quick  laugh.  “ Well,  I’m  no  painter,  my 
friend." 

Then  he  took  his  candle  and  retired  to  his 
room,  but  not  to  bed.  He  disarranged  the  bed- 
clothes and  rumpled  the  pillow;  then  w alked  soft- 
ly to  and  fro  in  his  slippers  until  morning.  On 
the  following  day  he  made  no  attempt  to  visit 
his  newly  acquired  property,  but  strolled  about 
the  harbor,  or  stood  in  sheltered  and,  therefore, 
secluded  places  in  the  rocks,  watching  the  winter 
sea.  His  meals  at  the  inn  were  sent  down  al- 
most as  they  were  served  up,  yet  he  showed  no 
sign  of  weakness  or  fatigue,  but  in  the  evening 
sallied  forth  as  before.  The  night  was  very 
cloudy,  with  driving  showers,  and  the  landlady 
good-naturedly  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  ven- 
turing on  the  cliff-nath,  .which  was  narrow,  and 
had  been  broken  inL^lN^l.  ijTi  latdstorm. 


“I  will  take  care,”  said  he,  mechanically. 

“Perhaps  you  would  like  supper — some  cold 
meat,  or  something — since  you  have  eaten  so 
little,  placed  in  your  sitting-room  against  your 
return?" 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  he,  approvingly ; “you  are 
right:  I shall  doubtless  be  hungry  to-night.” 
Then  he  went  out  into  the  bleak,  black  night. 

He  hung  about  the  harbor  as  before  until 
near  eleven,  when  all  the  lights  of  the  little  town 
had  faded  away,  save  that  at  the  inn,  which  was 
burning  for  him  alone ; then  he  climbed  th«  cliff, 
and  pushed  southward  along  the  very  path  against 
the  dangers  of  which  he  had  been  cautioned. 
He  walked  fast,  too,  with  his  gaze  fixed  before 
him,  like  one  who  has  an  appointment  of  import- 
ance for  which  there  is  a fear  of  being  late. 
Presently  he  struck  inland  over  the  down,  when 
he  began  to  move  less  quickly,  and  to  peer  cau- 
tiously before  him.  All  was  dark  : the  grass  on 
which  he  trod  seemed  to  be  black,  until  he  sud- 
denly arrived  at  a large  circular  patch  of  it  which 
was  black,  and  made  the  surrounding  soil  less 
sombre  by  contrast.  This  was  the  mouth  of  a 
great  pit ; and  he  sat  on  the  brink  of  it,  with  his 
face  to  seaward,  and  his  ear  in  his  hollowed  hand, 
listening.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard,  however, 
but  the  occasional  scud  of  the  rain,  and  the 
ceaseless  roar  of  the  now  distant  waves.  Far 
out  to  sea  there  was  a round  red  light,  which 
fell  upon  him  at  regular  intervals,  its  absence 
making  the  place  which  it  had  filled  more  dark 
than  elsewhere.  It  had  a weird  effect,  as  though 
some  evil  spirit  was  keeping  watch  upon  him,  but 
he  knew  it  for  what  it  was — the  revolving  lamp 
of  a light-house.  Presently,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  red  light,  he  perceived  a white  one, 
which,  though  moving  slowly,  was  certainly  ad- 
vancing toward  him  ; nor  (lid  it,  like  the  other, 
become  obscure. 

“ He  is  coming,’’  said  Balfour  to  himself  with 
a great  sigh.  He  had  begun  to  have  doubts  of 
the  other’s  keeping  his  appointment;  though, 
indeed,  it  was  not  yet  the  time  that  he  had  him- 
self fixed  for  it.  The  light  came  on,  quite  close 
to  the  ground,  and  with  two  motions — across  as 
well  as  along.  It  was  that  of  a lantern,  which 
guided  thus  the  footsteps  of  a tall  stout  man, 
who  bore  upon  his  shoulders  a ladder  so  long 
that  it  both  projected  above  his  head  and  trailed 
behind  him.  Balfour  rose  up,  and  stood  motion- 
less in  the  pat.,  of  the  new-comer  till  this  light 
fell  full  upon  him.  “Hollo!”  cried  the  man,  a 
little  startled  by  the  white,  worn  face  that  so  sud- 
denly confronted  him,  although  he  had  been 
looking  for  it.  * ‘ Is  that  you,  Mr.  Balfour  ?” 

“Yes.  Hush ! There  is  no  need  to  mention 
names.  ” 

“Quite  true,  Sir;  but  you  gave  me  quite  a 
turn,”  remonstrated  the  other,  “ coming  out  of 
the  darkness  like  a ghost.  This  Wheal  Danes,  at 
midnight,  puts  queer  thoughts  into  one’s  head.” 

“John  Trevethick  was  not  afraid  of  coming 
here,”  observed  Balfour. 

“Well,  so  he  always  said.  He  told  me  at  the 
last  that  he  only  pretended  to  believe  in  any  of 
the  foolish  stories  that  folks  talk  about,  and  in 
favor  of  which  he  used  to  argue.  But  he’s  dead 
and  gone,  and  that  don’t  make  this  place  less 
uncanny.  Nobody  since  his  time  has  been  a-near 
it ; they  think  he  haunts  the  pit,  it  seems,  so  every 
body  gives  it  a wide  berth,  both  night  and  day. 
We  shall  see,  however,  and  pretty  soon,  I hope, 
whether  that  notion  can  not  be  got  over.  Why, 
in  six  months’  time  we  ought  to  have  a hundred 
men  at  work  here.” 

“Let  us  hope  so.  But  in  the  mean  time  you 
say  nobody  comes  here  even  in  the  daytime,  eh  ?” 

“Never.  The  place  lies  out  of  the  way,  you 
see : about  midway  between  the  cliff-path  and 
the  road.” 

“That’s  well,”  said  Balfour,  mechanically. 
“And  you  have  not  been  babbling  to  any  one 
of  our  prospects,  Mr.  Coe— nor  of  me,  I hope?” 

“ Certainly  not,  Sir ; that  was  the  first  article 
of  our  partnership,  as  I understood.  Not  a soul 
at  Gethin  has  heard  a whisper  of  Wheal  Danes, 
or  of  your  coming ; they  think  I’m  fast  asleep  at 
my  own  house,  this  instant.  But  it’s  been  hard 
work  lugging  this  cursed  ladder  up  here  in  such 
a breakneck  night  as  this,  I can  tell  you,  and  I 
am  glad  enough  to  rest  a bit.” 

“ Well,  it’s  all  over  now,  Mr.  Coe.” 

“ Except  that  I have  got  to  take  it  back  again,” 
grumbled  Solomon. 

“ True,  I had  forgotten  that.  We  must  not 
leave  it  here,  must  we  ?” 

“ Of  course  not.  I do  not  complain  of  the 
trouble,  however,  only  you  must  admit  I’ve  kept 
my  tryst  under  some  little  difficulties,  eh,  part- 
ner ?’’  and  Solomon  chuckled  self-approval. 

“You  will  be  paid  in  full  for  all,  my  good  Sir,” 
answered  Balfour,  gravely;  “that  is,” he  added, 
hastily,  “if  the  mine  should  turn  out  as  you  pre- 
dict. How’  deep  is  it?  That  ladder  of  yours 
will  surely  never  reach  the  bottom.” 

“ No,  indeed.  Did  I not  tell  you  that  there 
are  three  levels,  each  about  the  same  depth? 
The  copper  lode  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  last,  in 
the  northeastern  corner.  You  will  find  I have 
concealed  nothing  from  you.  Well,  I have  got 
my  breath  again  now'.  Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Bal- 
four ?” 

“Quite;  but  walk  slowly,  I beg,  for  your  lan- 
tern is  very  dim.” 

“Yes,  yes.  But  wait  a minute ; I came  here 
yesterday  and  hid  something.”  Solomon  seated 
himself  upon  the  edge  of  the  pit,  with  his  legs 
hanging  over,  and  began  to  peer  and  feel  about 
him. 

“Take  care  what  you  are  at,” cried  Balfour, 
eagerly ; “ you  may  slip  down  and  kill  yourself, 
sliding  along  like  that.” 

Solomon  laughed  contemptuously.  “Never 
fear,  Sir ; I have  had  too  many  mischances  with 
mines  to  fear  them.  I have  fallen  down  worse 
places,  and  been  shut  up  in  others  far  deeper  and 
darker  than  Wheal  Danes,  without  food  or  can- 
dle, for  a week,  and  yet  lived  through  it.  The 


shaft  has  not  yet  been  dug,  I reckon,  as  will 
prove — Oh,  here’s  the  torch.” 

He  dragged  from  under  the  overhanging  rim 
of  the  pit  a piece  of  wood  like  a bludgeon,  one 
end  ot  which  was  smeared  with  pitch ; and  placing 
the  lantern  with  its  back  to  the  wind,  pushed  the 
stick  inside,  which  came  out  a torch,  flaming  and 
dropping  flame. 

“There’s  our  corpse-candle!”  cried  Coe,  tri- 
umphantly; “that  would  keep  us  without  wit- 
nesses, even  if  any  one  were  so  bold  as,  in  a night 
like  this,  to  venture  near  Wheal  Danes,  to  trespass 
on  Tom  Tiddler’s  ground,  where  we  shall  pick  up 
the  gold  and  the  silver.  ” There  was  a wild  ex- 
citement, quite  foreign  to  his  habit,  about  this 
man,  and  he  whirled  the  torch  about  his  head  in 
flaring  circles. 

“Keep  your  wits  steady,  if  yon  please,”  ob- 
served Balfour,  sternly. 

“ It  is  over  now,  Sir,  and  I am  in  the  count- 
ing-house again,”  answered  Solomon,  submiss- 
ively. “I  felt  a little  exhilarated  at  the  pros- 
pect of  plucking  a fruit  that  has  been  ripening 
for  fifty  years,  that’s  all.  This  Wheal  Danes  is 
the  very  aloe  of  mines,  and  it  is  about  to  blossom 
for  us  only.  You  had  better  take  the  torch  your- 
self ; the  lantern  will  serve  for  me ; but  just  show 
a light  here  while  I place  the  ladder.  ” 

Balfour  held  the  blazing  pine  aloft,  and  dis- 
closed the  gaping  mouth  of  the  old  pit,  its  mar- 
gin wet  with  the  rain,  and  its  sheer  sides  slippery 
with  the  damps  of  ages. 

4 : It  would  be  easy  enough  to  get  down  with- 
out this  contrivance, ’’observed  Solomon, grimly, 
as  he  carefully  adjusted  the  ladder,  the  foot  of 
which  was  lost  in  gloom ; “ but  it  would  take  us 
some  trouble  to  find  our  way  back  again  without 
wings. " 

“ In  daylight,  however,  I dare  say  it  looks 
easier,”  said  Balfour,  carelessly. 

“ It  may  look  so,  but  it  ain’t.  Nothing  but  a 
sea-gull  ever  goes  in  and  out  of  Wheal  Danes ; 
even  the  bats  keep  there,  where  indeed  they  are 
snug  and  warm  enough.  ” 

“It  doesn’t  feel  very  warm  at  present,”  replied 
the  other,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a hurry  to 
explore  this  unpromising  territory. 

44  Ay,  but  you  wait  till  we  get  to  the  lower 
level ; you  might  live  there,  if  the  rats  would  let 
you,  for  a whole  winter,  and  never  need  a fire.” 

“ Oh,  there  are  rats,  are  there  ? Why,  what 
do  they  live  upon  ?” 

44  Well,  that’s  their  look-out,”  laughed  Solo- 
mon ; 44  they  would  be  very  glad  to  have  us,  no 
doubt.  It  would  be  only  just  in  my  case,  for  I 
have  lived  on  them  before  now ; with  rats  and 
water  a man  may  do  very  well  for  a week  or 
tW'O.” 

“What!  there  is  water  laid  on  in  this  estab- 
lishment, is  there  ?” 

“No;  the  low  levels  are  quite  dry.  But  come, 
let  us  see  for  ourselves.  We  are  losing  time.  I 
will  start  first,  and  do  you  follow  close  upon  me, 
but  without  treading  on  my  fingers ; ” and  Solo- 
mon placed  his  heavy  foot  upon  the  first  rung. 

“No,  no,”  said  Balfour,  drawing  back;  “I 
will  not  trust  myself  on  the  same  ladder  with  a 
man  of  your  weight.  When  you  are  at  the  bot- 
tom give  me  a call,  and  then  I’ll  join  you.  ” 

“As  you  like,  Sir,”  responded  Solomon,  civil- 
ly ; but  his  thick  lips  curled  contemptuously,  and 
he  muttered,  44  So  this  man  is  lily-livered  after 
all;  so  much  the  better:  it  is  well  to  have  a 
coward  for  a partner.” 

The  next  moment  his  descending  form  was  lost 
in  the  gloom. 

Balfour  waited,  torch  in  hand,  until  an  “All 
right,”  that  sounded  like  a voice  from  the  tomb, 
assured  him  that  his  companion  had  reached 
terra  firma.  Then  he  descended  very  carefully, 
and  joined  him. 

“Stand  close  to  the  wall,  Sir,  while  I move  the 
ladder,”  said  Coe ; “your  head  don’t  seem  made 
for  these  deep  places.  Ah,  here’s  the  spot.  This 
is  a drop  of  twenty  feet.” 

44  And  what  is  the  depth  of  the  last  level  ?” 

44  Five-and-twenty.  But  don’t  you  be  afraid ; 
the  ladder  will  just  reach  it,  only  you  won’t  have 
so  much  to  hold  on  by  at  the  top.  It’s  only  the 
getting  down  that’s  unpleasant ; you’ll  find  going 
back  quite  easy  work.  And  then,  just  think  of 
the  lode!” 

Solomon  began  to  be  anxious  lest  his  compan- 
ion’s fears  should  induce  him  to  give  up  the  ex- 
pedition altogether.  It  bad  never  entered  into 
his  mind  that  what  was  so  easy  to  himself  could 
rove  so  formidable  to  another ; and,  besides,  he 
ad  somehow  concluded  that  Balfour  was  a man 
of  strong  nerves. 

“Make  haste,”  said  the  latter,  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  has  achieved  some  mental  victory : “let 
us  go  through  with  it.  ” 

In  the  second  level  it  was  perceptibly  warmer. 
Dark,  noiseless  objects  began  to  flit  about  the 
torch,  and  once  something  soft  struck  against 
Balfour’s  foot,  and  then  scampered  away. 

He  looked  behind  him,  and  not  a trace  of  light 
was  to  be  discerned,  while  before  him  was  im- 
penetrable gloom,  except  for  the  feeble  gleam  of 
his  companion’s  lantern.  Above  him  the  roof 
was  just  discernible,  from  which  long  strings  of 
fungi,  white  and  clammy,  hung  down  and  brushed 
against  his  face  as  he  moved  slowly  forward. 

44  Come  on !”  said  Solomon,  impatiently,  whose 
spirits  seemed  to  rise  in  this  familiar  scene.  “ We 
are  only  a few  score  yards  from  Golconda.” 

Balfour  stopped  short.  “I  thought  you  said 
there  was  another  level  ?"  There  was  a strange 
look  of  disappointment  in  his  face,  and  even  of 
rage. 

44  Yes,  yes,  and  here  it  is,”  cried  the  other,  put- 
ting down  the  ladder,  which  he  had  carried  from 
place  to  place.  “It  is  only  depth  that  separates 
us  from  it.  They  dug  well,  those  Romans,  but 
left  off,  as  you  shall  see,  upon  the  very  threshold 
of  fortune.  You  have  only  to  be  a little  careful, 
because  the  ladder  does  not  quite  reach.” 

He  descended,  as  before,  in  advance,  while 
Balfour  followed  slowly  and  cautiously.  “How  j 
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steep  and  smooth  the  lock  is !”  observed  he,  ex- 
amining its  surface. 

“Yes  indeed ; it  ia  like  a wall  of  marble.  Bui 
what  matters  that?  It  baffles  the  rats,  but  not 
us.  Here  is  the  land  of  gold,  here  is — What 
the  devil  are  you  at  ?” 

Solomon,  in  his  impatience,  had  stridden  on 
to  the  object  of  his  desires  ; and  Balfour,  halting 
midway  in  his  descent,  suddenly  retraced  his 
footsteps,  and  having  reached  the  top,  was  drag- 
ging the  ladder  up  after  him. 

Solomon  heard  this  noise,  with  which  his  ear 
was  lkmiliar,  and  his  toue  had  some  alarm  in  it 
as  he  cried  out,  “ I say,  no  tricks,  Mr.  Balfour.” 

There  was  no  reply.  He  hastated  back  to  the 
spot  he  had  just  left,  and  from  thence  could  dim- 
ly perceive  his  late  companion  sitting  on  the  verge 
of  the  steep  wall,  peering  down  upon  him. 

44  Come,  come,  a joke  is  a joke,”  remonstrated 
Coe.  “What  a fellow  you  are  to  be  at  such 
games  when  an  important  matter  is  at  stake! 
Why,  here  is  the  lode,  man.” 

“It  is  very  valuable,  I dare  say,  Mr.  Coe,  but 
it  is  worth  more  to  one  man  than  to  two.  ” 

44  Great  Heaven ! what  do  you  mean  ?"  cried 
Solomon,  while  a sudden  sweat  bedewed  his  fore- 
head. “You  would  not  murder  a man  to  dis- 
solve a partnership  ?” 

44  Certainly  not.  I shall  leave  him  to  die,  that’s 
all.  He  and  the  rats  will  have  to  settle  it  togeth- 
er. Six  months  hence,  perhaps,  we  may  have  a 
picnic  here,  and  explore  the  place.  Then  we 
shall  find,  where  you  are  now  standing,  some 
well-picked  bones  and  the  metal  part  of  your  lan- 
tern. That  will  cause  quite  an  excitement ; and 
we  shall  search  further,  and  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner there  will  be  found  a copper  lode.  I will 
take  your  word  for  that.” 

44  Mr.  Balfour,  I am  sure  you  will  not  do  this,” 
pleaded  the  wretched  man.  44  It  is  not  in  man’s 
nature  to  treat  a fellow-creature  w’ith  such  bar- 
barity. You  are  trying  to  frighten  me,  I know, 
and  I own  you  have  succeeded.  I know  what  it 
is  to  be  shut  up  in  desolate,  dark  places  alone,  out 
of  reach  of  succor ; and  even  for  eight-and-fortv 
hours  or  so  it  is  terrible.  ” 

“What  must  it  be,  then,  to  suffer  so  for  twenty 
years  T" 

It  was  a third  voice  that  seemed  to  wake  the 
echoes  of  that  lonesome  cavern.  Solomon  looked 
up  in  terror,  and  beheld  a third  face,  that  of  Rob- 
ert Balfour,  but  transfigured.  He  held  the  glow, 
ing  brand  above  him,  so  that  his  deep-lined  feat- 
ures could  be  distinctly  seen,  and  they  were  all 
instinct  with  a deadly  rage  and  malice.  There 
was  a fire  in  his  eyes  that  might  well  have  been 
taken  for  that  of  madness,  and  Solomon’s  heart 
sank  within  him  as  he  looked. 

4 ‘Mr.  Balfour,”  said  he,  in  a coaxing  voice, 
4 4 come  and  look  at  your  treasure.  It  sparkles 
in  the  light  of  my  lantern  like  gold,  and  you  shall 
have  it  all  if  you  please ; I do  not  w ish  to  share 
it  with  you.” 

4 4 Ho  you  take  me  for  a madman,  do  you  ? Look 
again;  look  fixedly  upon  me,  Solomon  Coe.  You 
do  not  recognize  me  even  yet  ? I do  not  won. 
der.  It  is  not  you  that  are  dull,  but  I that  am 
so  changed  by  w'rong  and  misery.  My  own  mo- 
ther does  not  know  me,  nor  the  woman  of  whom 
you  robbed  me  nineteen  years  ago.  Yes,  you 
know'  me  now.  I am  Richard  Yorke !” 

“Mercy,  mercy!”  gasped  Solomon,  dropping 
on  his  knees. 

Richard  laughed  long  and  loud.  The  echoes  of 
his  ghastly  mirth  died  slowly  away,  and  when  his 
voice  was  heard  again  it  was  stern  and  solemn. 
“ It  is  my  turn  at  last,  man  ; I am  the  judge  to- 
day, as  you  were  the  witness  nineteen  years  ago 
who  doomed  me  wrongfully  to  shame  and  mis- 
ery. Night  and  day  I have  had  this  hour  in  my 
mind  ; the  thought  of  it  has  been  my  only  joy — 
in  chains  and  darkness,  in  toil  and  torment,  fast- 
ing and  wakeful  on  my  prison  pillow,  I have 
thought  of  nothing  else.  I did  not  know  how  it 
would  come  about,  but  I was  sure  that  it  would 
come.  You  swore  falsely  once  that  I was  a thief; 
I am  now  about  to  be  a murderer,  and  your  whit- 
ening bones  will  not  be  able  to  witness  against 
me.” 

“I  never  sw-ore  it,  Mr.  Yorke,”  pleaded  Solo- 
mon, passionately.  . 

44  Your  memory  is  defective,”  answered  Rich- 
ard, gloomily ; 44  you  forget  that  I was  in  court 
myself  on  that  occasion.  You  did  your  very  worst 
to  blacken  me  before  judge  and  jury,  and  you  suc- 
ceeded. ” 

44  But  it  was  Trevethick — it  was  father-in-law 
who  urged  me  to  do  it ; it  was  indeed.” 

“I  know  it,”  replied  the  other,  coldly;  “he 
was  a greater  villain  than  yourself,  but  unhappily 
an  older  one.  Death  has  robbed  me  of  him,  and 
made  my  vengeance  incomplete.  Still  there  is 
something  left  for  me.  While  you  die  slowly 
here — But  no ; I shall  wait  at  Turlock  for  that 
to  happen.  A strong  man  like  you,  who  have 
rats  to  live  upon,  may  last  ten  days,  perhaps. 
Well,  when  you  are  dead,  I shall  return  to  your 
London  house,  and  lead  your  son  to  ruin.  You 
permitted  me  to  begin  the  work  in  hopes  of  get- 
ting half  this  mine ; I shall  finish  it  while  you 
are  in  sole  possession  of  the  whole  of  it.  ” 

44  Devil !”  cried  Solomon,  furiously. 

4 • The  appellation  is  a true  one,  my  good  Sir ; 
but  I was  a man  once.  Evil  is  now  my  good, 
thanks  to  your  teaching.  Look  at  me — look  at 
me,  and  see  what  you  have  brought-me  to  at  eight- 
and-thirty!  You  almost  drove  me  mad,  and  it 
was  easy,  for  I had  the  Carew  blood  in  my  veins ; 
but  I contrived  to  keep  my  wits  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  hour.  I feel  very  old,  and  have  few 
pleasures  left,  you  see.  It  is  impossible,  unfor- 
tunately, to  return  here  and  see  you  rot ; there 
would  be  danger  in  it ; just  the  least  risk  in  the 
world  of  somebody  coming  here  to  look  for  us. 
I must  be  off  now,  too,  for  there  is  a worthy  man 
sitting  up  for  me  at  the  inn,  and  I have  got  to 
take  this  ladder  back  to  Gethin." 

'nd  de*r'lir  *“  for,h 
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“What!  you  had  calcu’ated  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  that  ladder  producing  suspicion  ? It  is 
curious  how  great  wits  jump  together : that  had 
also  struck  me.  I shall  take  it  back,  for  I well 
know  where  it  ought  to  be  ; I am  quite  familiar 
with  your  house  at  Gethin,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber, perhaps.  You  may  keep  the  lantern,  which 
will  not  be  missed ; but,  if  you  will  take  my  ad- 
vice, you  will  put  out  the  light,  to  preserve  the 
candle — as  an  article  of  food.  Put  it  somewhere 
where  the  rats  can  not  eat  it,  and  it  may  prolong 
our  torments  half  a day.  You  can  also  eat  the 
om  of  the  lantern,  but  you  will  doubtless  pre- 
sene that  for  a bonne  bouche.  You  are  not  su- 
perstitious, else  I would  suggest  that  your  father- 
in-law’s  spirit  is  exceedingly  likely  to  haunt  that 
northeastern  corner  down  yonder.” 

Here  there  was  a dull  scrambling  noise,  a vio- 
lent struggle  as  of  feet  and  hands  against  a wall, 
and  then  a heavy  thud. 

“Now  that  is  very  foolish  of  you,  Solomon,  to 
attempt  to  get  out  of  a place  which  you  yourself 
informed  me  could  never  be  escaped  from  with- 
out wings.  I sincerely  hope  you  have  not  hurt 
yourself  much.  I hear  you  moving  slowly  about 
again,  so  I may  leave  you  without  anxiety. 
Good-by,  Solomon.  ” Richard  waited  a moment, 
a frightful  figure  of  hate  aud  triumph,  peering 
down  into  the  pit  beneath,  where  all  was  now 
dark.  “You  are  too  proud  to  speak  to  a convict, 
perhaps.  'Well,  well,  that  is  but  natural  in  so 
honest  a man.  I take  my  leave,  then.  You 
have  no  message,  I conclude,  for  home?” 

An  inarticulate  cry,  like  that  of  a wild  animal 
caught  in  a snare,  was  the  only  reply. 

“ That  is  the  worst  of  letting  his  candle  go 
out,”  mused  Richard,  aloud ; “ some  rat  has  got 
hold  of  him  already.”  Then,  with  a steady  foot 
and  smiling  face,  which  showed  how  all  his  pre- 
vious fears  had  been  assumed,  he  retraced  his 
steps,  and  mounted  to  the  upper  air.  The  sky 
was  clearer  now ; and,  casting  the  torch,  for 
which  he  had  no  further  need,  far  into  the  mine, 
and  shouldering  the  ladder,  he  started  for  Gethin 
at  good  speed.  It  was  past  two  o’clock  before 
he  reached  his  inn  at  Turlock  ; but  before  he  re- 
tired to  rest  he  sat  down  to  the  supper  that  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  but  without  the  appetite 
which  he  had  anticipated. 


SWEARING  IN  ENGLAND. 

Lord  Byron,  recounting  his  famous  hero’s 
first  adventure  in  England,  says : 

“Juan  did  not  understand  a word 

Of  English,  save  their  shibboleth  ‘ God  damn !’ 
And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  heard 
He  sometimes  thought  'twas  only  their  ‘Salam,’ 
Or  ‘God  be  with  you!’  and  ’tis  not  absurd 
To  think  so ; for,  half  English  as  I am 
(To  my  misfortune),  never  can  I say 
I heard  them  wish  ‘God  with  you'  save  that  way.” 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  know'  that  the  use  of  a spe- 
cially repulsive  imprecation  is  accepted  abroad  as 
indisputable  proof  of  an  Englishman’s  nationali- 
ty, but  it  is  true  nevertheless.  A popular  living 
actor  tells  a good  story  illustrative  of  the  melan- 
eholy  fact.  Driving  about  the  streets  of  Havana, 
his  horse  stumbled  in  a puddle,  and  splashed  a 

Eirade-bound  Spanish  soldier  from  head  to  foot. 

rawing  his  sword,  the  angry  soldier  fiercely  at- 
tacked the  unlucky  black  driver  of  the  volante, 
and  by  the  time  the  astonished  comedian  could 
jump  out  of  the  vehicle  had  sent  the  man  bleed- 
ing to  the  ground.  Being  arrayed  in  a linen 
tail-coat  and  Panama  hat,  the  crowd,  attracted 
by  the  row,  took  the  actor  for  an  American,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  stop  the  soldier  from  as- 
saulting him  in  the  same  style.  As  his  would- 
be  murderer  rushed  toward  him,  the  Englishman 
put  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defense,  and  in  his 

extremity  shouted,  “D your  eyes!  what  do 

you  mean  ?”  upon  which  the  excited  spectators 
roared  out,  “ Inglese!  Inglese!”  and  the  soldier 
pulled  himself  up,  and  contented  himself  with 
marching  off  with  the  vehicle,  while  a shop- 
keeper kindly  iuvited  the  actor  to  take  shelter  in 
his  shop. 

Swearing  lost  caste  in  Anne’s  reign ; at  least 
the  Tatler  assures  us  it  was  eschewed  by  all 
well-bred  men,  and  left  to  bullies,  who,  hoping 
sound  and  noise  might  pass  for  sense  and  courage, 
delighted  in  “’ounds!”  “thunder!”  “furies!” 
and  such  rumbling  expletives,  and  adorned  their 
conversation  with  oaths  and  blasphemies,  by  way 
of  tropes  and  figures.  It  divides  the  lovers  of 
these  excrescences  of  talk  into  two  sects,  the 
high  and  the  low — the  low  swearer  being  gener- 
ally a phlegmatic,  the  high  swearer  a choleric 
coxcomb.  “ The  man  of  phlegm  is  sensible  of 
the  emptiness  of  his  discourses,  and  will  tell  you 
that 4 1 fackins,  such  a thing  is  true !’  or  if  you 
warm  him  a little  he  may  run  into  passion,  and 
cry,  ‘ Ods  bodikins,  you  do  not  say  right ! ’ But 
the  high  affects  a sublimity  in  dullness,  and  in- 
vokes hell  and  damnation  at  the  breaking  of  a 
glass  or  the  slowness  of  the  drawer.  ” The  Tat- 
ler's assertion  that  swearing  had  gone  out  of 
fashion  is,  however,  contradicted  by  the  story  of 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  calling  upon  Mur- 
ray, afterward  Lord  Mansfield,  and  not  finding 
him  in,  refusing  to  leave  her  name.  “I  could 
not  make  out,  Sir,  who  she  was,”  said  his  clerk, 
“but  she  swore  so  dreadfully  that  I am  sure  she 
must  be  a lady  of  quality !”  Nor  could  there  be 
said  to  be  any  sign  of  reform  in  another  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Swift,  in  one  of  his  famous  “ Dra- 
pier  Letters, "says  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that 
swearing  is  a pet  vice  among  Irishmen,  and  com- 
putes that  one-third  of  the  population  may  be 
designated  “ swearing  souls.  ” He  proposes  a tax 
of  twelve-pence  per  oath  ; calculating  to  there- 
by raise  ninety-one  thousand  pounds  a year  from 
five  thousand  gentlemen  able  to  afford  an  oath 
every  day,  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  from  ten 
thousand  farmers,  and  a like  amount  from  the 
rest  of  the  people.  This  he  calls  a modest  cal- 
culation, since  every  one  knows  there  is  a much 
greater  consumption  e con- 


taining a hundred  pretty  fellows  that  swear  at 
least  fifty  oaths  a head  daily,  w hile  a small  Con- 
naught fair  was  good  for  three  thousand,  and  the 
militia  on  muster-day  woidd  get  through  three 
hundred  in  the  course  of  eight  hours.  “It  is 
true,” he  owns,  “it  would  be  impossible  to  turn 
all  oaths  into  ready  money ; for  a shilling  is  so 
great  a duty  on  swearing  that,  if  it  was  carefully 
exacted,  the  common  people  might  as  well  pre- 
tend to  drink  wine  as  to  swear,  and  an  oath 
would  be  as  rare  among  them  as  a dean  shirt.  ” 
In  1774  English  ladies  minced  out  “OLud!” 
with  their  pretty  lips,  the  Crabtrees  and  Back- 
bites larding  their  scandal  with  ’slife,  ’sdeath,  or 
’fore  gad.  Honest  Bob  Acres,  reveling  in  such 
eccentric  exclamations  as  4 • odds  whips  and 
wheels,”  “odds  blushes  and  blooms,”  “odds 
triggers  and  flints, ” declares  “damns  have  had 
their  day,”  being  superseded  by  a new  method 
of  swearing,  “invented  by  a commander  of  our 
militia,  who  says  that  there  is  no  meaning  in  the 
common  oaths,  and  that  nothing  but  their  an- 
tiquity makes  them  respectable ; because,  he  says, 
the  ancients  would  never  stick  to  an  oath  or  two, 
but  would  say  by  Jove,  or  by  Bacchus,  or  by 
Mars,  or  by  Venus,  or  by  Pallas,  according  to 
the  sentiment ; so  that,  to  swear  with  propriety, 
the  oath  should  be  an  echo  to  the  sense,  and  this 
is  called  the  oath  referential  or  sentimental  swear- 
ing.” Ridiculous  as  all  this  seems,  Sheridan  was 
guilty  of  little  or  no  exaggeration ; such  was  the 
practice  of  the  dandies  of  the  day,  who  thus 
avoided  wrhat  Lady  Wallace  calls  the  grossicrete 
of  an  oath,  although  not  so  utterly  as  her  own 
Daffodil  with  his  D.  I.  O.,  for  “damme,  I’m 
off!” — an  example  of  initial  swearing  perhaps 
surpassed  by  the  official  wrho  condensed  a refusal 
into  three  letters  by  writing  U.  B.  D.  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  applicant’s  epistle. 


AMERICANS  LEAVING  PARIS. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  October  early 
risers  in  Paris  were  surprised  at  seeing  a long 
file  of  heavily  loaded  carriages  w ending  its  way 
toward  the  Porte  de  Charenton.  This  little 
caravan  consisted  of  some  Americans  and  Rus- 
sians who,  with  no  small  difficulty,  had  obtained 
permission  to  leave  Paris. 

After  passing  through  the  Porte  de  Charenton 
(where  the  sketch  on  our  first  page  was  taken) 
the  party  proceeded  to  the  Prussian  outposts  via 
Creteil.  At  a little  distance  from  this  village 
our  travelers  fell  in  with  the  German  sentinels, 
and,  after  the  necessary  preliminaries  and  verifi- 
cation of  passports,  were  blindfolded  and  con- 
ducted with  their  backs  to  the  enemy  to  Ch&- 
tenay,  where  they  staid  the  night.  Some  were 
lucky  enough  to  procure  a comfortable  meal  and 
a night’s  lodging  in  the  house  of  a French  lady ; 
but  the  others,  less  fortunate,  passed  the  night 
supperless  in  their  carriages.  Next  morning, 
however,  they  were  taken  to  Versailles,  where  a 
good  breakfast  speedily  consoled  them  for  past 
annoyances. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Inventions,  strange  and  peculiar,  increase  apace. 
The  necessities  of  war  quicken  the  brains  of  thinking 
men,  and  the  results  may  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
w orld.  The  latest  idea  relates  to  a novel  method  of 
directing  balloons  in  their  aerial  course.  The  plan 
suggested  was  to  harness  four  vigorous  eagles  to  the 
balloon,  these  being  believed  to  be  able  to  conduct  it 
against  the  strongest  currents.  The  birds  were  to  be 
guided  by  a long  pole,  at  the  end  of  which  a large 
piece  of  raw  meat  is  placed  as  an  excitant  to  them. 
The  driver  is  expected  to  change  the  position  of  the 
pole  according  to  the  direction  he  wishes  to  taka  In 
accordance  with  instructions  given  by  the  inventor,  a 
trial  was  recently  made  in  Paris,  in  the  presence  of 
several  scientific  gentlemen.  Four  eagles,  belonging 
to  the  Jardin  dee  Plantes,  were  found  competent  to 
raise  a balloon  charged  w ith  a weight  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  The  result  of  the  experiment  is  reported  as 
most  satisfactory,  though  we  are  not  informed  how 
the  eagles  behaved.  It  is  inferred  that  their  conduct 
w as  creditable,  as  a voyage  with  them  was  immediate- 
ly planned.  When  birds  of  strength  will  do  our  bid- 
ding, horses  will  have  a chance  to  rest,  and  even  steam 
will  be  left  in  the  back-ground. 

The  burial  of  the  dead,  after  a battle,  is  always 
a difficult  task.  A French  physician  strongly  urges 
the  desirability  of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
in  the  Franco-German  war  by  incremation  rather 
than  by  sepulture.  Although  there  is  a feeling  against 
this  mode,  considerations  of  various  kinds  render  the 
matter  one  of  serious  moment 

Secretary  Spinner  has  in  charge  many  articles  of 
value  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury.  Among  these 
are  a large  bottle  of  attar  of  roses  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren  by  the  Imaum  of  Siam,  valued  at 
$800,  a lot  of  fine  shawls,  and  other  rare  gifts  present- 
ed to  different  Presidents. 

Bereaved  husbands  in  that  peace-loving  State  of 
Pennsylvania  sometimes  display  a wonderfully  forgiv- 
ing spirit.  Not  long  since  a married  woman  eloped 
from  Pittston  with  a friend  of  her  husband.  On  be- 
ing arrested  in  their  flight  the  recreant  wife  admitted 
that  she  loved  her  new  fancy,  and  was  weary  of  her 
legitimate  spouse.  Forthwith  the  husband  gave  her 
to  his  friend  with  his  blessing,  and  a suit  of  her  best 
clothes.  In  return  the  tender-hearted  friend  bestowed 
his  Sunday  garments  and  his  best  boots  on  the  for- 
saken man.  So  the  whole  affair  was  amicably  ar- 
ranged, and  nobody  killed! 

It  is  estimated  that  three  million  francs  have  slipped 
into  the  Papal  purse  since  the  occupation  of  Rome  by 
Victor  Emanuel. 

The  Gilbert  Library  is  a novel  enterprise  started  in 
Chicago  by  Miss  Linda  Gilbert,  who  is  an  unceasing 
worker  in  the  cause  of  prison  reform.  In  her  endeav- 
ors to  reform  criminals  she  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a library  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  who 
will  be  immured  in  the  new  county  jail.  The  library- 
room  has  been  handsomely  furnished,  and  adorned 
with  plants,  pictures,  and  artistic  ornaments.  There 
are  between  three  and  four  thousand  volumes,  which 


are  neatly  marked  and  covered.  There  are  sixty  cells 
in  this  new  jail  ready  for  occupants ; and  we  should 
suppose  it  would  be  a favorite  with  those  accustomed 
to  resort  to  such  enforced  homes  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  announced  in  the  French  journals  that  the 
Prussian  War  Department  has  issued  orders  that  their 
French  prisoners  shall  be  furnished  with  winter  cloth- 
ing, of  which  an  immense  quantity  was  found  in  Stras- 
burg.  The  prisoners  confined  in  the  fortresses  of 
Silesia  have  also  been  supplied  with  winter  clothing. 
Prisoners,  even  private  soldiers,  are  permitted  to  re- 
side in  private  houses  if  their  education  and  conduct 
be  such  as  to  justify  such  privilege. 

The  Quirinal  at  Rome  seems  to  be  regarded  as  too 
sacred  a place  for  Victor  Emanuel  to  inhabit— perhaps 
he  thinks  so  himself.  The  history  of  the  exceeding 
sacredness  with  which  the  Quirinal  Palace  is  invested 
is  given  as  follows:  It  was  once  the  property  of  Car- 
dinal D’Este.  His  Eminence  yearly  invited  Pope  Greg- 
ory to  make  him  a visit  there.  This  Pope  became  very 
fond  of  the  palace,  prolonged  his  villegiature  to  an  al- 
most indefinite  period,  and  at  last  proposed  to  buy  it 
of  his  host.  What  could  Cardinal  D’Este  do?  Of 
course  nothing  but  to  say  that  he  was  too  much  hon- 
ored in  being  allowed  to  place  it  at  his  Holiness’s  dis- 
position. Now  was  this  a gift  to  the  Pope  Gregory, 
the  King  Gregory,  or  the  Pope-King  Gregory  ? This 
is  the  perplexing  question  which  is  exciting  so  many 
fears  lest,  by  taking  what  belongs  to  Pius  IX.  as  Pope, 
his  curse  be  evoked. 

Military  manuals  and  exercise-books  have  been  in 
enormous  demand  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  There  have  been  sold  no  less  than  840,000  copies 
of  the 44  Ecole  du  Soldat,”  170,000  of  the  “ Ecole  du  Ba- 
taillon,”  415,000  of  the  “ Service  des  Places,”  besides 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cheap  abridgments  of  vari- 
ous kinds. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Barnum,  tired  of  a life  of 
leisure  and  inactivity,  proposes  to  re-enter  the  show- 
man's arena,  from  which  he  retired  some  years  ago, 
and  startle  the  community  with  a grand  “triplex” 
mammoth  enterprise  which  shall  surpass  all  former 
achievements  of  the  kind.  With  his  long  experience 
in  the  showman’s  business,  Mr.  Barnum  possesses  just 
the  sort  of  talent  required  to  make  such  an  enterprise 
succeed. 

Two  elegantly  constructed  palace  coaches  have  been 
recently  finished  for  the  Erie  Railroad.  They  have  re- 
ceived the  names  of  “ The  Morning  Star,”  and  “ The 
Evening  Star,”  and  are  the  first  of  twenty  which 
have  been  ordered,  to  facilitate  through  travel  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville,  and  other  Southern  places.  These 
cars  are  of  walnut,  finely  finished  in  every  particular, 
are  lighted  with  gas,  and  contain,  each,  seats  and 
sleeping-berths  for  forty-eight  persons.  Each  car  is 
56  feet  long,  and  eleven  wide. 

“Oliver  Optic”— what  boy  does  not  know  Oliver  Op- 
tic 7— recently  visited  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and 
describes  him  as  tall,  rather  round-shouldered,  with 
iron-gray  hair ; not  handsome,  but  with  a smile  so  ge- 
nial and  pleasant  that  it  makes  one  love  him  at  once. 
His  manner  is  earnest,  though  simple  and  childlike ; 
and  he  spoke  without  reserve  of  a Christmas  story  he 
was  writing.  He  is  about  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

Professor  Winlock,  of  Cambridge,  is  now  engaged 
in  photographing  the  sun  by  the  use  of  a single  lens 
objective,  four  and  a half  inches  in  diameter,  and  forty 
feet  focal  length.  It  is  his  intention  to  photograph  the 
sun  every  fair  day. 

San  Francisco  exhibits  some  singular  lecturers.  We 
quote  from  a speech  recently  made  in  that  city : 

“ They  say  man  was  created  first  S’posin’  he  was ! 
Ain’t  first  experiments  always  failures?  If  I was  a 
betting  man  I'd  bet  two  dollars  and  a half  they  are. 
The  only  decent  thing  about  liim,  any  how,  was  a rib, 
aud  that  went  to  make  something  better.  [Applause.] 
And  then  they  throw  it  in  our  face  about  Eve  taking 
that  apple.  I’ll  bet  five  dollars  Adam  boosted  her  up 
in  the  tree,  and  then  only  gave  her  the  core.  Andw  hat 
did  he  do  when  he  was  found  out  ? True  to  his  mas- 
culine instinct,  he  sneaked  behind  Eve’s  Grecian  bend, 
and  said,  * ’Twam’t  me,  ’twas  her.’  ” 

We  omitted  to  mention  that  it  was  a lady  orator  who 
was  thus  eloquent 

On  Thanksgiving-day  the  prison  rules  in  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary  were  relaxed,  and  the  men  allowed  to  con- 
verse with  each  other  without  restraint  But  they  were 
absolutely  silent  for  a while,  not  knowing  how  to  use 
the  freedom  granted.  At  length  a whisper  W’as  heard ; 
then  a suppressed  tone ; then  a cheery  salutation ; and 
at  last  a general  buzz  proclaimed  that  all  were  enjoy- 
ing the  genial  dinner-hour  in  the  highest  degree. 

An  Englishman,  writing  from  the  French  capital, 
remarks  that  it  is  not  the  luxurious  Parisians  who  are 
the  real  sufferers  as  yet.  For  a few  days  this:;  people 
look  all  the  better  for  a little  lowering  diet.  But  the 
sick  and  the  delicate  have  a terrible  time  of  it.  Funer- 
als are  as  common  in  the  streets  as  cabs.  Once  attack- 
ed by  any  lowering  fever  or  disorder  there  is  very'  lit- 
tle chance  for  any  one.  As  the  rich  and  the  luxurious 
begin  to  really  feel  the  famine,  their  frames  will  sink 
very  rapidly  under  the  attacks  of  fatigue  and  cold  and 
bad  weather.  Fortiflootion  duty  on  a rainy  night  is 
not  so  bad  after  a tolerable  dinner,  but  when  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a diet  of  dry  bread  and  vin  ordinaire,  it 
is  sure  to  make  its  victims.  There  will  be  dreadful 
sights  in  Paris  before  many  days  are  past. 

Eleven  Japanese  Btudents  recently  arrived  in  this 
city,  haring  left  their  own  homes  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  themselves  in  the  English  language.  Five 
of  them  remain  in  New  York,  under  a private  tutor, 
nntil  fitted  to  enter  upon  a collegiate  course  of  study. 
The  others  go  to  England  to  try  the  English  universi- 
ties. They  are  all  intelligent  young  men,  and  are 
quite  proficient  in  the  English  language. 

One  of  the  physicians  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  driv- 
ing into  town  on  election  morning,  was  met  by  a 
friend,  who  hailed  him  with  the  question  : 

“ Have  you  voted  ?” 

“Not  yet,”  replied  the  doctor:  “but  I have  been 
out  all  night  after  a voter.  I got  him  safe,  too.” 

“ When  will  he  vote  ?” 

“Oh,  about  twenty-one  years  from  now.” 

Some  of  the  reported  instances  of  the  speed  of  car- 
rier pigeons  seem  scarcely  credible.  On  one  occasion, 
we  are  told,  a gentleman  of  Cologne,  haring  busi- 
ness to  transact  at  Paris,  laid  a wager  that  he  would 
let  his  friends  know  of  his  arrival  within  three  hours 
after  his  reaching  Paris.  The  bet  wns  eagerly  taken. 
Ho  went  to  Paris,  carrying  with  him  two  pigeons 


which  had  a young  brood  a:  Cologne.  He  arrived  at 
Paris  at  ten  o’clock  one  morning,  started  off  the  birds 
at  eleven,  and  they  arrived  at  Cologne  about  ten  min- 
utes past  one.  This  is  nearly  160  miles  an  hour— a 
marvel  that  seems  to  require  corroboration. 

. The  siege  of  Paris  has  the  effect  to  make  some  com- 
modities more  plentiful  in  other  places.  London  reaps 
some  benefits  therefrom  in  the  way  of  provisions. 
For  example,  the  fragrant  Brittany  butter,  which  found 
a large  and  ready  market  in  Paris,  is  now  much  more 
abundant  than  usual  in  London. 

The  last  great  siege  of  Paris  was  in  1690,  and  con- 
tinued over  three  months.  A frightful  record  exists 
of  the  misery  and  despair  of  the  besieged,  and  every 
humane  person  must  pray  that  the  horrors  of  those 
three  months  may  never  be  repeated.  Every  thing 
w hich  was  thought  by  any  possibility  to  contain  nutri- 
ment was  used  to  sustain  life,  however  disgusting  or 
unpalatable.  Hunger  made  men  savages— and  in  some 
instances  even  cannibals.  One  account  states  the  num- 
ber who  died  from  hunger  at  100,000. 

An  eminent  authority  in  regard  to  diamonds— Mr. 
Emanuel— states  that  the  value  of  diamonds  has  de- 
preciated thirty  per  cent  in  consequence  of  the  quan- 
tity offered  for  sale  in  London  by  French  families. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  Methodists  of  Kent,  Connecticut,  have  lately 
had  a revival.  Among  others  who  were  awakened  to 
their  true  condition  was  a peddler  who  does  a large 
business  in  the  western  part  of  that  county  aud  Tn 
Dutchess  County.  He  was  received  on  probation  in 
the  usual  way.  After  a few  weeks,  and  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  probation,  he  went  to  the  pas- 
tor and  requested  that  hie  name  be  stricken  off.  Said 
he,  “I  can’t  stand  it  no  longer;  I have  to  deal  with 
them  York  State  fellows,  and  I can’t  live  so.” 


KNOTTY  QUESTIONS  FOR  NATURALISTS. 

Is  a sole’s  female  companion  a “/erne  sole,”  or  only 
a loose  fish  ? 

Is  not  a parrot’s  native  tongue  a Polly-glot  ? 

Is  a bite  noir  eatable  like  w hite-bait  ? 

Can  you  change  a guinea  fowl  for  two  half-sover- 
eigns and  a shilling  ? 

Are  book-worms  the  same  as  leaf -insects  7 

Does  the  tapir  consume  its  own  oil,  and  is  it  liable 
to  spontaneous  combustion  ? 

Do  the  cows  in  Holland  understand  low  Dutch  ? 

Does  it  “ settle”  a duck’s  bill  to  cut  it  off  ? if  so,  can 
you  give  the  receipt  ? 

Are  horses  in  a stable  liable  to  stamp  dnty  ? 

What  becomes  of  all  the  crows  whicn  the  cocks  give 
every  day  ? 

Is  cream-laid  paper  producible  by  cows,  or  is  it  pro- 
duced, like  eggs,  out  of  fowl  pickings  ? 

Could  a grasshopper  play  at  cricket  if  it  had  the 
mind  to  do  so  ? 

Is  there  any  thing  iu  reason  that  the  ’possum  can't 
do? 

Is  the  beard  of  an  oyster  liable  to  turn  gray  ? 


The  aurora  borealis  was  recently  visible  in  England, 
and  excited  great  astonishment.  A traveler  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Leicestershire  at  the  time  found  the  in- 
habitants of  a certain  village  gazing  intently  at  the 
phenomenon.  One  of  these  observers  said  : “ There 
is  France  for  you.”  The  traveler  was  rather  taken 
aback,  but  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  villagers  all 
believed  the  red  light  in  the  sky  to  be  the  reflection  of 
Paris  on  fire.  One  of  the  villagers  said : “ Gad,  how  it 
burns!”  and  another  exclaimed,  “They’re  gettiu'  it 
hunder  now.” 


What  isle  do  maids  steer  for?— Isle  of  Man. 


A Boston  critic  says  of  a recent  Nilsson  concert 
that  “ every  note  fell  upon  the  ear  like  a spray  of  dia- 
monds.” Such  a note  would  pass  any  w here. 


Where  should  gardeners  go  ? — To  Botany  Bay. 


A minister  of  the  “ Kirk”  of  Scotland  once  discov- 
ered his  wife  asleep  in  the  midst  of  his  homily  on  the 
Sabbath.  So,  pausing  in  the  steady,  and  possibly 
somewhat  monotonous  flow  of  his  oratory,  he  broke 
forth  with  his  personal  address,  sharp  and  clear,  but 
very  deliberate : “ Susan  1”  Susan  opened  her  eyes  and 
ears  in  a twinkling,  as  did  all  other  dreamers  in  the 
housd  whether  asleep  or  awake.  “Susan,  I didna 
marry  ye  for  your  wealth,  sin’  ye  hae’d  none ! And  I 
didna  marry  ye  for  your  beauty,  that  the  hail  congre- 
gation can  see.  And  if  ye  have  no  grace,  I have  made 
but  a sair  bargain !”  Susan’s  slumbers  were  effectually 
broken  up  for  that  day. 


They  keep  “ Knew’  Syder  Fur  Sail”  at  a Texas  grocery. 


Men  are  like  potatoes — they  do  not  know  how  soon 
they  may  be  in  not  water. 


Why  is  a solar  eclipse  like  a mother  thrashing  her 
own  child  ?— Because  it’s  a hiding  of  the  sun. 


A young  woman  in  Sacramento,  California,  is  threat- 
ening to  get  a divorce  on  the  novel  ground  of  “pro- 
tracted festivities.”  She  says  her  husband  celebrated 
his  marriage  by  getting  drunk,  and  has  kept  up  the 
festival  ever  since. 


Twenty  married  women  in  this  country  propose  to 
become  preachers.  Heretofore  they  have  only  been 
lecturers. 


There  is  a chap  out  West  so  mean  that  he  boils  two 
bone  buttons  in  a pint  of  water.  This  gruel  lasts  him 
exactly  one  month.  He  has  used  the  buttons  so  long 
that  he  has  boiled  all  the  holes  out  of  them.  He  keeps 
warm  in  winter  time  by  standing  under  his  next-door 
neighbor’s  gas-lamp. 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Rats  and  Mice— Read  Martin 
Tupper  to  them  half  an  hour  a day. 


An  artist  showing  his  pictures  to  a customer  re- 
ceived the  following  sharp  retort : “ Well,  I don’t  think 
much  of  thiB,”  said  the  customer,  holding  up  the  pic- 
ture before  him.  “Don’t  think  much  of  it!  Why, 
that's  a very  rare  print— a very  rare  print  indeed,  Sir !” 
“ Rare ! I’ve  no  doubt  it  is  rare— it  certainly  is  not  well 
done  /” 


The  following  specimen  of  bar  eloquence  in  a not- 
distant  Western  State  was  actually  delivered,  as  we 
know  from  a correspondent,  as  here  reported  In  his 
notes.  The  case  was  the  trial  of  a person  on  a writ 
of  inquirendo  lunatico.  Which  side  tne  “ learned”  aud 
eloquent  advocate  was  on  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
ascertain  from  his  speech : “ The  counsel  on  the  other 
side,  Sir,  misapprehends  the  principle  involved  in  this 
important  case.  Law,  Sir.  is  very  simple,  if  we  under- 
stand its  elementary  principles.  The  principle  of  this 
case.  Sir,  is  to  be  found  in  the  horn-books  of  the  pro- 
fession. I hold  in  my  hand,  Sir,  a volume  of  Black- 
stone,  Sir,  the  great  author  of  the  English  law ; yes, 
Sir,  I hold  in  my  hand,  Sir,  that  glorious  magnue 
chartus,  the  foundation  and  bulwark  of  English  lib- 
erty, which  wTas  wrung  by  the  illustrious  King  John, 
sword  in  hand,  from  the  bloody  barons  on  the  banks 
of  the  pleasant  Bonnymede,  on  that  momentous  oc- 
casion ! But,  8ir,  I did  not  intend  to  make  a speech. 
Sir,  and  as  I have  not  examined  the  question.  Sir,  I 
submit  it  to  the  Court  with  these  few  and  incongruvial 
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of  dust,  are  nevertheless  perfectly  plain  and  legi- 
ble under  a good  lens.  A page  of  the  London 
Times  has  been  compressed  into  the  space  of  an 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

A regular  line  of  post  pigeons  has  been  estab- 
lished between  Tours  and  Paris,  the  birds  being 
brought  from  the  capital  by  the  balloons.  Any 


one  can  now  send  a letter  of  twenty  words  to 
Paris  on  payment  of  fifty  centimes  per  word. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  to  send  his  message  to  the 
Tours  postal'  authorities,  who  will  take  all  due 
care  that  it  be  expedited,  though  its  safe  arrival 
may  be  endangered  by  the  legion  of  hawks  which 
the  Prussians  at  Versailles  are  reported  to  have 


government  have  lately  informed  us  that  no  less 
than  3500  dispatches  of  twenty  words  each,  in 
all  70,000  words,  can  now  be  carried  by  one  of 
these  messengers.  Readers  are  familiar  with 
those  microscopic  photographs  of  the  Lord’s  Pray- 
er or  the  Ten  Commandments,  which,  though 
appearing  to  the  naked  eye  as  the  merest  atom 


THE  PIGEON  POST. 

In  ancient  times  the  dispatch  borne  bv  the 
carrier  pigeon  was  necessarily  brief,  as  the  light- 
est weight  was  an  impediment  to  the  creature’s 
flight.  Now,  however,  the  camera  aud  the  micro- 
scope have  been  brought  into  play,  and  the  French 


BLOOMING  GROVE  PARK— THE  AMERICAN  FONTAINEBLEAU. 
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procured  to  pursue  and  capture 
these  oruithological  postmen. 
The  pigeon,  however,  is  said  to 
fiy  far  quicker  than  the  hawk, 
artd  thus  will  be  able  to  elude 
his  antagonist’s  vigilance. 

Several  means  of  attaching  the 
letter  to  the  pigeon  have  been 
tried.  Sometimes  it  was  tied 
round  the  bird’s  neck,  at  other 
times  under  its  wing ; neither  of 
these,  however,  was  found  effi- 
cacious, as  the  string  was  apt  to 
break ; and  the  message  was  usu- 
ally wrapped  round  the  leg  and 
secured  with  a piece  of  silk. 
Now  a still  better  method  is 
used,  which  indeed  forms  the 
subject  of  the  engravings  on 
page  820.  'The  letter  is  rolled 
up  and  fastened  to  the  middle 
feather  of  the  tail — that  which 
remain  s perfectly  stationary  when 
its  fellows  spread  out  or  close  up. 
The  feathers  are  also  stamped 
with  the  number  of  the  bird,  and 
the  place  of  departure,  as  shown 
in  the  second  sketch. 


town  is,  for  the  most  part,  ir- 
regularly built.  The  town  prop- 
er, which  is  inclosed  by  walls,  is 
called  the  Domberg.  Within 
the  walls  are  two  suburbs.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  dark.  It 
contains  a cathedral  and  several 
churches,  a government  house, 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  an 
admiralty,  a town-hall;  a gym- 
nasium, founded  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  of  Sweden ; a theatre, 
a public  library,  a military  acad- 
emy, and  several  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  charitable  institutions. 
It  is  much  frequented  as  a water- 
ing-place. Manufactures — cot- 
ton goods,  leather,  hosiery,  pins 
and  needles,  earthen-ware,  and 
gunpowder.  The  town  also  pos- 
sesses a cannon  foundry,  and  a 
large  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  flax, 
hides,  and  timber.  Population, 
28,000.  Latitude,  50°  26'  N. ; 
longitude,  24°  45'  E.  This  town 
was  founded  by  Valdemar  II., 
King  of  Denmark,  in  1218,  and 
afterward  sold  to  the  Teutonic 
knights.  In  1710  it  was  taken 
from  Sweden  by  the  Russians, 
who  destroyed  its  roadstead  in 
1854,  by  sinking  large  blocks  of 
stone  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
the  Anglo-French  fleet  while 
blockading  the  Russian  ports  in 
the  Baltic  during  the  same  year. 
It  was  at  one  time  the  great  em- 
porium of  the  Hanseatic  League 
for  the  trade  with  Novgorod. 

Helsingfors,  the  sea-port  cap- 
ital of  Finland,  stands  on  a pen- 
insula in  the  gulf  of  that  name, 
about  100  miles  northwest  of  St. 
Petersburg.  It  has  a good  har- 
bor, in  which  line-of-battle  ships 
can  lie,  and  it  is  defended  by  the 
almost  impregnable  citadel  and 
fortifications  of  Sweaborg,  which 
stand  on  a number  of  rocky  isl- 
ands at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor. The  town  is  regularly  built, 
and  possesses  a university,  trans- 
ferred from  Abo  in  1827,  a li- 
brary of  80,000  volumes,  also 
brought  from  Abo ; a museum, 
observatory,  state-house,  church- 
es, and  botanical  gardens.  Man- 
ufactures— sail-cloth  and  linen ; 
and  a trade  is  carried  on  in  corn 
an  d timber.  Population,  2 1 , 698. 
Latitude,  60°  11' N.  ; longitude, 
24°57'E.  This  town  was  found- 
ed by  Gustavus  I.,  of  Sweden, 
and  was  burned  in  1741,  during 
the  war  between  Sweden  and 
Russia.  In  1855  Sweaborg  was 
bombarded  for  two  days  by  the 
allied  English  and  French  fleets, 
when  considerable  damage  was 
done  to  the  interior  defenses  of 
the  place.  It  is  surmised  that 
some  arrangement  has  been  made 
between  Prussia  and  Russia  by 
which  these  ports  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  former  power,  in  re- 
turn for  aidin  regard  to  the  Czar’s 
pretensions  in  the  Black  Sea. 


WAITING  FOR  RATION 
TICKETS. 

The  lower  engraving  on  this 
page  presents  a scene  now  of 
daily  occurrence  in  the  once  gay 
capital  of  France — a crowd  of 
people  waiting  to  procure  ration 
tickets,  without  which  no  food 
can  be  obtained.  Each  resident 
was,  at  latest  advices,  allowed 
five  ounces  of  meat  every  three 
days ; and  in  order  to  insure  even 
this  limited  supply  he  must  wait 
sometimes  several  hours  in  front 
of  the  shop  for  his  turn  to  be 
served. 


RUSSIAN  BALTIC 
TOWNS. 

If,  as  some  people  fancy,  the 
next  enterprise  on  which  Ger- 
many, in  furtherance  of  the  idea 
of  completing  her  national  unity, 
is  likely  to  embark  be  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia,  the  natives  of  which  are 
of  Teutonic  origin,  the  towns  of 
Finland  and  Esthonia  will  prob- 
ably come  into  still  greater  prom- 
inence even  than  they  did  during 
the  Crimean  war ; and  the  forti- 
fications of  Revel  and  Sweaborg 
(the  citadel  of  Helsingfors)  may 
yet  be  destined  to  play  a part  as 
signal  as  that  which  has  now 
rendered  Strasburg  aud  Metz 
famous. 

Revel,  the  capital  of  Esthonia, 
and  situated  on  a small  bay  in 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  200  miles 
southwest  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  a 
strongly  fortified  sea-port  town. 
The  harbor  is  excellent,  and 
well  defended  by  batteries.  The 


THE  UNWELCOME  STRANGER. 


Truth.  “Pray,  let  me  speak  to  her." 

M.  G-mb-tta.  “No,  no,  no — certainly  not. 


PARISIANS  WAITING  TO  PROCURE  RATION  TICKETS. 
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UNCONSCIOUS  BRAIN  WORK. 

As  a general  rule,  the  unconscious  brain,  like 
an  enfant  terrible , is  extremely  veracious.  The 
“ Palace  of  Truth”  is  nothin,?  but  a house  full 
of  absent-minded  people  who  unconsciously  say 
what  they  think  of  each  other,  when  they  con- 
sciously intend  to  be  extremely  flattering.  But 
it  also  sometimes  happens  that  falsehood  has  so 
far  become  second  nature  that  a man’s  very  in- 
teijections,  unconscious  answers,  and  soliloquies 
may  all  be  lies.  Nothing  can  be  more  false  to 
nature  than  the  dramas  and  novels  wherein  pro- 
found scoundrels,  in  the  privacy  of  an  evening 
walk  beside  a hedge,  unveil  their  secret  plots  in 
an  address  to  fate  or  the  moon ; or  fall  into  a 
well-timed  brain-fever,  and  babble  out  exactly  the 
truth  which  the  reader  needs  to  be  told.  Your 
real  villain  never  tells  truth  even  to  himself, 
much  less  to  fate  or  the  moon ; and  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  even  in  delirium  his  unconscious 
cerebration  would  not  run  in  the  accustomed  ruts 
of  fable  rather  than  the  unwonted  paths  of  verac- 
ity. 

Another  failure  of  unconscious  cerebration  is 
seen  in  the  continuance  of  habitual  actions  when 
the  motive  for  them  has  ceased.  A change  in 
attire,  altering  the  position  of  our  pockets,  never 
fails  to  cause  us  a dozen  fruitless  struggles  to  find 
our  handkerchief  or  replace  our  purse.  In  re- 
turning to  an  old  abode  we  are  sure  sooner  or 
later  to  blunder  into  our  former  sleeping-room, 
and  to  be  much  startled  to  find  in  it  another  oc- 
cupant. It  happened  to  me  once,  after  an  inter- 
val of  eight  years,  to  find  myself  again  in  the 
chamber,  at  the  table,  and  seated  on  the  chair 
where  my  little  studies  had  gone  on  for  half  a 
lifetime.  I had  business  to  occupy  my  thoughts, 
and  was  soon  (so  far  as  consciousness  went)  buried 
in  my  task  of  writing.  But  all  the  time  while  1 
wrote  my  feet  moved  restlessly  in  a most  un- 
accustomed way  under  the  table.  “ What  is  the 
matter  with  me  ?”  I paused  at  last  to  ask  myself, 
and  then  remembered  that  when  I had  written  at 
this  table  in  long-past  days,  I had  had  a stool  un- 
der it.  It  was  that  particular  stool  my  uncon- 
scious cerebration  was  seeking.  During  all  the 
interval  I had  perhaps  not  once  used  a similar 
support ; but  the  moment  I sat  in  the  same  spot 
the  trifling  habit  vindicated  itself  afresh,  the 
brain  acted  on  its  old  impression. 

Of  course  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  common  to  dis- 
miss all  such  fantastic  tricks  with  a single  word 
“habit.”  But  the  word  “habit,  "like  the  word 
“ law,”  has  no  positive  sense  as  if  it  were  itself 
an  originating  cause.  It  implies  a persistent 
.mode  of  action,  but  affords  no  clew  to  the  force 
which  initiates  and  maintains  that  action.  All 
that  we  can  say,  in  the  case  of  the  phenomena  of 
unconscious  cerebration,  is  that  when  volitional 
actions  have  been  often  repeated,  they  sink  into 
the  class  of  voluntary  ones,  and  are  performed  un- 
consciously. We  may  define  the  moment  when 
a habit  is’  established"  as  that  wherein  the  voli- 
tional act  becomes  voluntary. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

“ I purchased  my  Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing 
Machine  in  May,  1858,  and  have  used  it  constant- 
ly ever  since  in  making  all  kinds  of  garments 
worn  in  the  family,  with  no  repairs  of  any  sort 
whatever.  I have  never  broken  but  one  needle , 
and  that  not  until  I had  used  the  machine  more 
than  seven  years , and  the  eleven  needles  remain- 
ing of  the  original  dozen  are  all  in  good  working 
order.  I can  not  see  why  my  machine  will  not 
last  ten  years  longer  without  repairs.” 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Rogers. 


To  cure  a Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat,  use 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. — [Com.] 


STEINWAY  & SONS,  * 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

Piano-Fortes, 

Recipients  of  the  First  Grand  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  at 
the  Exposition  Universelle,  Paris,  1S67 ; the  Grand 
Testimonial  Medal  of  the  Paris  Society  des  Beaux 
Arts,  in  the  same  year ; the  Grand  Honorary  Gold 
Medal  of  Merit,  with  the  Crown  and  Ribbon  from  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the  Academical 
Honors  and  Membership  from  the  Royal  Academies 
of  Sciences  and  Arts  at  Berlin  and  Stockholm ; and, 
also,  of  the  first  Prize  Medal  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  1S62,  together  with  thirty-five  first 
class  Preminms  from  1855  to  1862,  inclusive,  since 
which  time  Steinway  & Sons  have  not  entered  their 
Piano-fortes  at  any  local  fair  in  the  United  States. 

Steinway  & Sons’  Mammoth  Manufactory 

is  now  conceded  to  he  not  only  the  most  perfectly  ar- 
ranged, but  at  the  same  time  the  most  extensive  es- 
tablishment of  its  kind  in  the  world,  the  official  Inter- 
nal Revenue  returns,  as  published  for  l$68-’69,  hav- 
ing revealed  the  startling  fact  that  the  number  of  Pi- 
anos sold  by  them,  and  the  amonnt  of  their  Bales,  are 
Xearly  Double  those  of  the  next  largest  manufacturer  in 
America,  and  exceed  those  of  the  twelve  largest  Piano 
makers  of  Seiv  York  combined. 

STEIN  WAY  & SONS 

beg  to  announce  A GENERAL  REDUCTION  in  their 
prices,  in  accordance  with  the  decline  in  the  premium 
on  gold,  and  consequent  decreased  cost  of  imported 
articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Piano-fortes.  In 
addition  to  their  established  styles  of  Piano-fortes, 
STEIN  WAY  & SONS,  in  order  to  meet  a long  felt  and 
frequently  expressed  want  by  persons  of  moderate 
means — teachers,  schools,  <ftc.  — have  perfected  ar- 
rangements for  the  manufacture  of  an  entirely  new 
style  of  Instrument,  termed 

The  “School”  Piano, 

a thoroughly  complete  instrument  of  7 octaves,  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  size,  scale,  interior  mechanism  and 
workmanship  as  their  highest-priced  7-octave  P a ios ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  this  new  style  of  in- 
strument is  constructed  in  a perfectly  plain  jet  ex- 
ceedingly neat  exterior  case.  These  new  instruments 
will  be  supplied  to  those  who  desire  to  possess  a thor- 
oughly first-class  “Stein way  Piano,”  yet  are  limited 
inmeans,  at  EXCEEDINGLY  MODERATE  PRICES. 

Steinway  & Sous  also  desire  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  their  new 

Patent  Upright  Pianos, 

with  Double  Iron  Frame,  Patent  Resonator,  Tubular 
Frame  Action,  and  new  soft  Pedal,  which  are  match- 
less in  volume  and  quality  of  tone  and  surpassing  fa- 
cility of  action,  while  standing  longer  in  tune  ana  be- 
ing more  impervious  to  atmospheric  influences  than 
any  other  Piano  at  present  manufactured. 

Every  Piano  is  Warranted  for  Five  Years. 

PRICE-LISTS  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 
mailed  free  on  application. 

War  ©rooms,  First  Floor  of  Steinway  Hall, 

Nos.  1 09  & 111  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
(Between  4th  Ave.  and  Irving  Place\  N EW  YORK. 


a.  t.  mm  & co. 


are  offering, 

AT  PANIC  PRICES, 

NOVELTIES 

in 

ELEGANT  BRUSSELS  LACE 

and 

LACE  GOODS, 

WELL  WORTHY  THE  ATTENTION  OF  THE 
PUBLIC, 

AND  RECENTLY  RECEIVED  FROM  EUROPE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“OUR  POPULAR  SHIRTS,' 

MADE  TO  ORDER  FROM  BEST  MATERIALS, 
AND  WARRANTED  TO  FIT. 

Sent  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  to  any  part  or  the  country, 
at  the  following  rates : 

6 Shirts,  Good  Muslin  and  Liuen  Fronts $9  00 

6 “ Better  Muslin  and  Good  Linen 10  50 

6 “ Masonville  Muslin  and  Fine  Linen 12  00 

6 “ Wamsntta  Muslin  and  Very  Fine  Linen..  13  50 

6 “ New  York  Mills  and  Better  Linen 15  00 

RICHARD  ME  ARES, 

GENTS’  FURNISHING  GOODS, 
6tli  Avenue  Ac  19tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION. 
It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold  by  Druggists. 
Depot,  49  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black -worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply 
Eruptions  and  Blotched  disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use 
Perry's  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  is  invalu- 
able. Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond 
St.,  New  York.  8old  by  Druggists  every  where. 

THE  WORTH  OF  820  FOR  *7  50.- 

1 The  Christian  Union,  $3.  Either  of  Harper’s,  $4. 
Phrenological  Journal,  $3.  Marshall’s  Washington, 
$5.  And  the  Doctor,  a chromo,  $6.  The  worth  of  $20 
for  only  $7  50.  Send  to  8.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher, 

389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


$10  made  from  50c.! 

Something  urgently  needed  by  every  body.  Call 
and  examine,  or  12  Samples  sent  (postage  paid)  for 
Fifty  Cents  that  retail  easily  for  Ten  Dollars. 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  181  Chatham  SquartsjN.  Y. 


THE  FISHERIES.'SCT8,|EraE8,uNES, 

Export,  River,  Pond,  Lake,  or  Sec  FishingJW  sale  to 

Digitized  by 


BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NINTH  AND 
TENTH  STREETS. 


B 


OOSEY’S  STANDARD  OPERAS  lor 

VOICE  AND  PIANO-FORTE.  Edited  by  Ar- 
Snllivan.  The  complete  series,  unabridged,  with 

an  and  English  words.  Price  One  Dollar  each. 

The  Operas  willbe  printed  from  new  type  on  the  finest 
paper,  large  8 vo,  in  volumes  containing  200to  270paires 
each.  They  will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  in 
the  following  order : . 

Nov.  1.  DON  .TUAN  (now  rendy). 

“ 15.  FIDELIO  (now  ready). 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE. 

“ 15.  LA  SONNAMBULA. 

Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

“ 15.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’  names  received  by  all  Mnsic-sellers  and 
Booksellers,  or  by  the  Publishers,  BOOSF.Y  & CO..  4 
Bond  St.,  and  W.A.  POND  & CO.,  547  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Copies  mailed  direct  on  receipt  of  price  and  post- 
age, $1 12. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 
Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Onr  answer  is, 
send  for  Price-List,  and  a Club  form  will  accompany 
it,  with  full  directions,  making  a large  saving  to  con- 
sumers and  remunerative  to  Club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5613.  NEW  YORK. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER. 

With  one  of  our  presses,  and  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thns 
saving  much  time  and  expense.  Circnlars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  types,  cnts,  borders,  Ac.,  Ac.,  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

MAGIC  PISTOG. — Sample,  postpaid,  50  cents. 

N.  P.  CROUSE,  Turner  Junction,  111. 


“I  am  delighted  with  the  bold,  wanly  tone  of  Tub 
Advance.”— Hon.  James  A.  Garfield. 

“ I regard  it  as  standing  fairly  on  the  highest  ground 
yet  reached  by  religious  journals  in  America.”— Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

“ I read  Tub  Advance  regularly  and  with  interest.” 
—Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax. 

“ I consider  it  the  ablest,  best,  and  most  outspoken 
religious  journal  published.”— Dr.  Horace  Bushnell. 

“ An  admirable  paper— live  and  truth-loving.  I read 
it  with  zest.’’— Rer.  T.  L.  Cuyler. 


THE  ADVANCE, 

A NATIONAL 

RELIGIOUS  NEWSPAPER. 


Terms,  $2  50  per  Annum, in  advance. 

To  Clergymeu,  $2  OO. 

EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

1.  Candid  and  outspoken  Editorials. 

2.  A Commercial  Department  unsurpassed. 

3.  Devotional  and  Family  Reading  of  the  highest 

character. 

4.  Temperance,  Sunday  - School,  Agricultural, 

Health  or  Scientific  columns  carefully  prepared. 

5.  Able  articles  from  the  soundest  thinkers  and 

most  popular  writefs  of  the  time. 

6.  CHURCH  NEWS  from  all  denominations  and 

from  every  section  of  the  Country  FULL  and 
FRESH. 

Specimen  Copies  Sent  Free. 


THE 

ADVANCE  CHROMO! 

A SPLENDID  PICTURE 


OF  THE 

Rev.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER, 

Original  Portrait. 

We  have  now  in  preparation— to  be  ready  about 
January  1, 1871— a chromo  of  Mr.  Beecher,  which  is 
to  be 

AN  EXACT  FAC-SIMILE 

of  an  original  portrait,  painted  expressly  for  us,  from 
an  enlarged  photograph  taken  by  the  celebrated  art- 
ists, Messrs.  Rockwood  & Co.,  of  New  York,  and  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Beecher’s  friends 

The  Best  Picture  of  Him 

• EVER  MADE. 

It  will  be  eleven  by  fourteen  (11  xl4)  inches  in  size, 
and  will  be  executed  by  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  experienced  chromo  lithographers  in  the  country. 

Price  $6  per  Copy. 

As  soon  as  ready  it  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  price. 

We  will  also  send  it 

To  Any  One 

who  will  send  ns,  either 
Three  new  subscriptions, 

One  new  subscription  for  three  years, 

One  new  subscription  and  $3  cash  additional,  or 
One  new  subscription  for  two  years  and  $2  00  cash 
additional.  25c-  for  postage  and  packing  to  be  sent 
in  every  case.  All  names  for  premiums  must  bo  ac- 
companied by  $2  00  in  frill. 

We  will  send  an 

Excellent  Card  Photograph 

of  the  painting— by  means  of  which  a very  accurate 
idea  as  to  its  fidelity  can  be  obtained— to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents  and  a postage  stamp. 
Names  can  be  entered  for  the  picture  at  once. 

THE  ADVANCE  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


The  Forrester  Submerged  Pump 

~ . is  a double-acting,  non-freezing 

f Force  Pump.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  metal,  is  simple  in 
construction,  very  durable,  and 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  has  uo  packings,  and  hence 
i works  with  the  least  possible 
b friction.  Will  work  in  wells  of 
t anv  depth,  and  is  the  clieap- 
* est  and  best  for  general  use. 
— Agents  Wanted— local  and 
traveling.  Dealers  specially  interested.  Send  for  Cir-^ 
cular.  Address 

FORRESTER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Corner  Church  & Cortlandt  Streets,  New  \ ork. 

iO  PER  WEEK.— Aeents  wanted  in  every  town,  j 
Samples  free.  C.  W;  DENNIS,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  | 


WHAT  $5  WILL  DD! 


Thirteen  Hundred  and  Seventy  Shares 
Issued  in  One  Day. 

$95,000!  $95,000!  $95,000! 


A FORTUNE  FOR  SOME  ONE! 


IN  JANUARY  NEXT. 

This  property  is  of  great  value,  either  for  residence 
or  to  own  as  an  investment. 

1st  Prize— Twenty-five  Thousand  Dol- 
lars. 

2d  Prize— Ten  Thousand  Dollars. 

3d  Prize  Six  Thousand  Dollars. 

4th  Prize  — Thirty -five  Hundred  Dol- 
lars. 

5th  Prize— Three  Thousand  Dollars. 
6th  Prize— Twenty-five  Hundred  Dol- 
lars. 

7th  Prize— Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars. 
And  Eighty-seven  other  Grand  Prizes. 

Aggregate  value  of  which  is  $95,000. 

Every  shareholder  gets  a premium  sure.  As  a proof 
of  this  popular  sale,  see  the  zeal  with  which  shares 
are  now  being  taken. 

EVERY  ONE  remitting  $5  becomes  a shareholder, 
and  receives  at  oace,  by  return  mail,  one  of  the  follow- 
ing superb  works  of  art,  together  with  a ticket  in  the 
above  GREAT  DISTRIBUTION. 

every  purchaser  of  a share 

IS  SURE  TO  RECEIVE  THE  VALUE  OF  HIS  MON- 
EY immediately,  and  may  also  become  the  possessor 
of  one  of  the  GRAND  PlIlZES. 

ThiB  popular  plan  enables  all  to  adorn  their  homes 
with  the  following  choice 

WORKS  OF  ART, 

which  are  now  ready  for  delivery  to  purchasers  of 
shares,  and  are  sent  safely  packed  in  tubes  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  monev,  as  follows : 

FOR  $5,  ONE  SHARE  in  the  Great  Distribution  and 
one  copy  of  the  large  and  beautiful  Steel  Engraving, 
“The  MARRIAGE  ol  POCAHONTAS,” 
on  heavy  plate  paper,  32x42  inches;  or  one  copy  of 
the  fine  Chromo  entitled 

“AN  AMERICAN  AUTUMN,” 
printed  in  oil,  with  21  colors,  tints,  Ac.,  on  plate  pa- 
per, 25  x 34  inches ; or 

“THE  DAY  WE  CELEBRATE,” 

on  heavy  plate  paper,  size  28x38;  or 
“THE  LANDING  OF  COLUMBUS,” 
on  heavy  plate  paper,  size  28  x 38. 

Terms  to  Agents  and  Clubs  furnished  on  application. 
For  description  of  the  Valuable  Real  Estate,  Prizes, 
&c.,  send  postage  stamps  for  catalogue. 

Remittances  for  shares  should  be  made  with  Post- 
Office  money  order  or  cnrrency  in  registered  letter. 
Address 

J.  C.  DERBY,  General  Manager, 

No.  177  Broadway,  New  York  Office;  Post-Office  Box 
No.  1439. 

Or  Southern  Office,  Augusta,  Ga. 


Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  iutended  shall  appear  frequently  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  front  30  to  40  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  and  dirkc- 

TION8  FOB  PUTTING  TOGETHER  HKING  PRINTED  ON  EACH 
SEPARATE  PIECE  OF  THE  PATTERN,  SO  aS  to  be  adjusted 

by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready : 


WATTEAU- CASAQUE  WALKING  SUIT  ...No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT...  “ 26 

SHORT-BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

POINTED  - WAIST  WALKING  SUIT “ 32 

PEASANT-BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 

TRAINED  EVENING  DRESS “ 38 

TRAINED  STREET  SUIT “ 40 

BLOUSE -WAIST  WALKING  SUIT “ 42 

POLONAISE  WALKING  SUIT » 44 

HIGH-WAIST  TRAINED  SUIT “ 4(5 

VEST-CASAQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 48 

DOUBLE- BREASTED  SACQUE  WALKING 

SUIT “ 49 

HALF-FITTING  CLOAK  WALKING  SUIT..  “ 60 


The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00.  No  patterns  separated  or  exchanged. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


HOLIDAY  MUSIC. 

7 Splendid  Songs,  with  Piano  Accompaniments, 

MAILED  FREE  FOR  50  CENTS.  Order  HS  follows; 

PEACE  ON  EARTH. 

CHRISTMAS  PALMS. 

CHRIST  HAS  COME. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TIMES, 

MERRY  BELLS. 

JOLLY  SANTA  CLAUS  IS  HERE. 

The  above  can  also  be  ordered  through  any  News- 
dealer. Address  BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publisher, 
24  Beekman  St.,  N.Y. 
Liberal  Terms  to  Sabbath  Schools. 

Inclose  Stamp  for  fall  catalogue  of  Sheet  Music. 


BURNETT’S 

( THC  BEST) 

Flavoring  Extracts. 


“Your  i 


n peri  o 

• riYil  I 


■ Flavoring  Extracts  are  strictly 


“ isfaction  to  onr  customers.” 

PARK  A T1LFORD, 

21st  Street  and  Broadway. 

“Growing  in  favor." 

ACKER,  MERRALL,  A CONDIT, 

Chambers  Street. 

2,  5,  and  10  oz.,  Pint,  and  Quart  sizes  for  sale  by  all 
first-class  Grocers  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
JOSEPH  BURNETT  A CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Renew  now.— the  pictorial  phre- 

NOLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  $3,  and  either  of 
Harper’s,  $4,  sent  a year  for  $5,  by 

S.  R.  WELLS,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y.  ■ 

Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


December  17,  1870.] 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY. 
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Vaiuabie  New  Books. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

tw~  Sent  by  Mail,  pontage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

OX  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  WAR.  By  Alexander 
Inner  Shand,  Occasional  Correspondent  of  “The 
London  Times.”  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  Paper, 
35  cents.  _ 

ADVESTURES  OF  A YOUNG  NATURALIST.  By 
Lcoikn  Biart.  Edited  and  adapted  by  Parker 
Gii-lmore.  With  117  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$1  75.  _ 

DU  CHAILLU'S  APING  I KINGDOM.  My  Aping! 
Kingdom:  with  Life  in  the  Great  Sahara,  and  Sketch- 
es of  the  Chase  of  the  Ostrich,  Hyena,  <fcc.  By  Pace 
Du  Chaillu.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75.  _ 

DU  CHAILLU'S  BOOKS  OF  ADVENTURE  FOR 
BOYS:  The  Gorilla  Country.  — Wild  Lies. — 
Lost  in  the  Junole. — My  Ai-ingi  Kinouo.m.  4 vole., 
uniformly  bound,  in  box,  $7  00. 

AN  INDEX  to  HARPERS  NEW  MONTHLY  MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical,  Analytical,  Topical.*  Volumes 
I.  to  XL.:  from  June,  1850,  to  May,  1870.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  00.  _ 

THE  UNITED  STATES  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
AND  TARIFF  LA  W (passed  July  13, 1870),  togeth- 
er with  the  Act  imposing  Taxes  on  Distilled  Spirits 
and  Tobacco,  aud  for  other  purposes  (approved  July 
20,  1868),  ana  such  other  Acts  or  Parts  of  Acts  re- 
lating to  Internal  Revenue  as  are  now  in  effect; 
with  Tables  of  Taxes,  a copious  Analytical  Index, 

f„ll  SLuGinnol  hv  R 


LITERARY  SELECTIONS  for  the  Students  of  the 
Normal  College  for  Young  Ladies,  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Printed  by  Authority  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

WILLSON’S  INTERMEDIATE  FIFTH  READER: 
on  the  Original  Plan  of  the  School  and  Family  Se- 
ries ; embracing,  in  brief,  the  Principles  of  Rhetoric, 
Criticism,  Eloquence,  and  Oratory,  as  applied  to  both 
Prose  and  Poetry.  The  whole  adapted  to  Elocu- 
tionary Instruction.  By  Marcios  Willson.  12mo, 
$1 4a  _ 

FRENCH’S  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC;  combining 
a Complete  System  of  Rapid  Computations,  with 
Correct  Logic  of  the  Solutions  of  Problems  aud  the 
Analyses  of  Processes.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.D. 
12mo,  50  cents.  _ 

HARPER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the 
Year  1870.  By  David  B.  Soott.  Maps  and  En- 
gravings. New  Edition.  12mo,  $1  50. 

MARCH’S  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR.  A Com- 
parative Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language ; 
In  which  its  Forms  are  Illustrated  by  those  of  the 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old 
Friesic,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High -German.  By 
Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage aud  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafayette  Col- 
lege; Author  or  “Method  of  Philological  Study  or 
the  English  Language,”  “A  Parser  and  Analyzer 
for  Beginners,"  “ An  Anglo  - Saxon  Reader,"  &c. 


MARCH’S  ANGLO-SAXON  READER;  with  Philo- 
logical Notes,  a Brief  Grammar,  and  a Vocabulary. 
By  Francis  A.  March,  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Lafayette 
College,  and  Author  of  “ A Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,"  <fcc.,  &c.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$150. 


Fresh  Novels, 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 

g 15  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
ifSHgk  \ t 20  thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 

«|||||||||  a P ^~u  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 

r r.  • J S 25  meudation8.  Prices : -Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 

m and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  tine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 

It  '''MI  $200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  aud  extra  line  watch,  full- 

It  is  Nk  jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 

magnirtcent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
*11 special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  uud  ladies’  sizes. 

Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $S.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
^ one-tenth  the  price. 

' The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen. — N.  Y.  Tribum. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— Ar.  Y.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

C.  E.  ('OLEINS  &■  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St.  (up  stairs),  New'  York. 


Li  Magic  Money  Box,  $1 00;  Magic  Imp  Bottle,  $1  00; 
Magic  Cannon,  $1  00 ; Magic  Cigar  Case,  $3  00 ; Magic 
Two-Cent  Box,  $1  50 ; The  Three  Magic  Babies,  $2  00 ; 
Magic  Wedding-Rings,  $1  50;  Magic  Money  Till,  $1 50 ; 
Magic  Bag  and  Egg,  $1  50;  Magic  Invisible  Finger, 
$1  00;  Magic  Barrel,  $1  50;  Comical  Donkey,  $1  00; 
Magic  Photographs,  5 assorted  packages,  $1  00.  Full 
directions  sent  with  each  tricK.  Good  Books;  500 
Puzzles,  40  cts. ; Fireside  Games,  40  cts. ; Tableaux, 
40  cts. ; Dialogues,  40  cts. ; Comic  Speeches,  40  cts. ; 
1400  Conundrnms,  40  cts. ; Fortune-Teller,  25  cts. ; 
Courtship  Made  Easy,  25  cts. ; Bridal  Etiquette,  25  cts. ; 
Correct  Letter  Writer,  25  cts. ; True  Marriage  Guide, 
50  cts. ; How  to  Win  a Sweet-heart  or  Lover,  40  cts. ; 
Correct  Etiquette,  25  cts. ; Book  of  Jokes,  25  cts. 
Books  and  Tricks  sent  by  mail,  postnge  paid,  by 

W.  C.  WEMYSS,  3 Astor  Place,  New  York. 


THE A- NECTAR 

IS  A PURE 

BLACK  TEA 

WITH  THE 

Green -Tea  Flavor. 


Catalogue  aud  Price-List  t( 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  Yohk. 

FROM  THISTLES -GRAPES!  By  Mrs.  Eiloart, 
Author  of  “ The  Curate’s  Discipline,"  &c.  8vo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents.  

THE  WARDEN  and  B ARCH  ESTER  TOWERS.  In 
One  Volume.  By  Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of 
“The  Vicar  of  Bnllhainptou,”  “Phineas  Finn,”  “]Ie 
Knew  He  wns  Right,”  &c.,  &e.  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 


'•  ORIGINAL 


'all 

irtjrssrj 


Burnett’s  Cocoainel 

g/^THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

HAIR  DRESSING  in  tKe  World.] 


THE  HEIR  EXPECT  A NT.  By  the  Author  of  “ Ray- 
mond's Heroine,”  “ Kathleen,"  &c.  8vo,  Paper,  50 
cents.  

TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.”  New  Edition.  With 
Illustrations  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  8vo,  Paper,  75 
cents.  ( Uniform  with  “ Tom  Brown's  School  Days.”) 
nr  “ Tom  Brown's  School  Days"  and  “ Tom 
Brotcn  at  Oxford,"  Complete  in  One  Volume,  Svo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

Bwith  a NOVELTY  JOB 
PRINTING  PRESS, 

the  best  press  ever  made  for 
the  purpose,  aud  second  to 
none  for  the  use  of  Gen- 
eral Job  Printers. 
They  are  most  admirably 
adapted  for  Business  Print- 
ing, for  Church,  Sabbath - 
School,  and  Society  work,  and 
also  for  Missionary  and  Edu- 
cational purposes,  or  for  a Village  Newspaper 
and  Job  Office. 

Price  of  Presses,  $15,  $30,  $32,  $50. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  with  testimonials  and  specimens 
of  plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to 
BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Mfr.,  351  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. ; C.  C.  Thurston,  16  College  Place,  New  York ; 
Kelly,  Howell,  & Ludwig,  917  Market  St.,  Phlla., 
Pa. ; A.C.Kellogg,  65  West  Van  Bnren  St., Chicago,  111. 

SLEEP — Peaceful,  Calm  — SLEEP. 

CHLOR  ALINE. 

Indorsed  by  the  best  medical  minds  of  Europe  and 
America  as  the  only  harmless  substitute  for  Opium, 
Morphine,  Laudanum,  and  all  other  poisonous  narcot- 
ics nsed  for  producing  sleep.  Price  50  cents  and  $1 
per  bottle.  Send  for  Circular  containing  medical  in- 
dorsements. T.  DE  WITT  KAVANA,  Proprietor, 

84  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Digitized  by 


The  Patent  Base  Bat  and  Ball  Pipe. 

Easiest  Clean-  SIMPLEST  IN  CONSTRUCTION, 

French  Briar,  Sweet^^^^Z 

"W anted  in  every  City 
and  Town,  and  well  paid 
for  selling.  Price  List  mailed. 
Sample  Pipe  sent  post  paid  for  25  cents. 
E.  HOOPER,  M’f r Briar  Pipes,  202  Broadway,  N.  Y • 
tar-  Sample  of  Extra  Quality,  with  Ci^ar-  Holder 


A ATI?  nniP  will  secure  by  return  mail  copies 
Ij  of  The  BriohtSidk,  thecheapest, 

most  attractive,  and  most  popular  young  people’s  pa- 
per in  the  world  (all  stories  complete),  worth  three 
times  the  money.  Splendid  premiums  and  large  cash 
commissions  to  agents.  Order  at  once. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN  & CO.,  Publishers, 

Chicago,  111. 

THE  FOUNDLING, 

_ A group  of  statuary  by 

WJ  ,^35)  John  Rogers,  just  coni- 

^OTHEPjVRSO  V 

Piir’tfes  desiring  these 
or  other  groups,  or  wisli- 

ents  to  their  friends,  can 

-JCviNB  flUjjByTfffi  inclose  the  price,  and 

miUm  they  will  be  delivered  at 
9 IihKiC  - any  point  east  of  the 
l ||  jC’r  Mississippi  with  all  ex- 

Jl  IP&imiPb.  press  charges  prepaid;  of 
iNttggj  will  be  sent  west  of  there 

bv  freight,  an  da  discount 
allowed  in  compensa- 

^ Send  for  Illustrated 


STEEL  PENS. 

American  Branch  of*  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


-IT  STILL  WAVES.”  Rich.  Eon.  ud  fUoy  i*  8 Ur*,  up*  Ledger 


rs: 

UTML’r  \ D - HOVV  made  from  cider, 

V IDILhAK.  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  lu 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circular,  address 
F.  1.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

OXYGENIZED  AIR,  a cure  for  Scrofula, 
Catarrh,  and  Consumption.  Send  address  for 
Pamphlet  to  Dr.  C.  L.  BLOOD,  Boston,  Mass. 


JL  young  folks’  paper.  Greatest  success  1 Best  sto- 
ries and  pictures.  Splendid  Cash  Pay  to  Agents  or 
whole  amount  returned  in  watches,  musical  instru- 
ments, jewelry,  &c.  $1 00  per  year,  samples  10c.  Ad- 
dress H.  N.  F.'  LEWIS,  Pub.  Western  Rural,  Chicago. 

T>  UPTURE,  ABDOMINAL  WEAKNESS,  or  COR- 
IX  PULENCY.-Relief  and  (Jure.  Seeley's  Hard-Rub- 
ber Trusses  and  Supporters.  Late  patterns,  indestruct- 
ible (steel  coated),  cleanly,  light,  safe,  comfortable. 
Also,  Bandages,  Ac.  Estahts. : 1347  Chestnut  St., 
Philada.,  and  3 Ann  St..  N.  Y.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 


IFoggansImitationGoldWatches, 

DIAMOND  JEWELRY;  u 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Brondwav,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEON8, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first- class  makers,  including 
Chickering  & Sons,  at  Extremely  Low  Prices,  for  Cash, 
or  will  take  from  $4  to  $20  monthly  until  paid. 

BRAINARD’S  MUSICAL  WORLD, 

The  best,  cheapest,  and  most  popular  Musical  Month- 
ly published.  20  pages  of  New  Music  and  original 
reading-matter  In  each  number.  Oiily  $1  00  per  An- 
num. Specimen  copies  sent  on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 
Address  S.  BRA1NARD  & SONS,  Cleveland,  O. 

^ Tree.  Agent) 

■ranted.  Address  Medallion  Machine  Co.,  71Na*sau  8t.,  N.  Y. 


at  all  DrngjristV,  Shoe,  and  Notion  Stores.  Samples 
mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal 
terms.  Depot,  34  Pine  Street,  New  York.  I 


honorable  business  paying  $30  a day  sure.  No  gift  en- 
terprise. No  humbug.  No  money  wanted  in  advance. 
Address  R.  Monbor  Kennedy  A Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


bum,  holding  20  full-size  pictures,  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  25  cts. ; 5 for  $4 : $2  25  per  dozen.  Circnlars 
free.  Address  C.  S.  RILEY,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


U Address  J.  C.  RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


Commencement  of  a New  Volume. 

HARPER’S 
NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
FOR  DECEMBER,  1870.  . 

Contents : 

THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY-YARD. 

Illustrations.— Main  Avenue,  Brooklyn  Navy. 
Yard.— Saluting  Battery.— Ordnance  Dock.— Mor. 
tar  Battery. — Old  Figure-Head.— Round  House.— 
Dry-Dock. -Sail-Milking. —Rebel  Torpedo  Boat 
Midge.— Iron  Derrick.— Marine  Hospital.— Marine 
Barracks — A Relic  of  the  Oneida.—  Receiving- 
Ship  Vermont. 

PIO  NONO  AND  HIS  COUNCILORS. 

Illustrations. — Pope  Pius  the  Ninth.— St.  Pe- 
ter's and  the  Vatican.— The  Pope  in  his  Chair  of 
State.— The  Procession.— The  Council  Chamber. 
—Bishop  Dupanloup. — Archbishop  Manning.— 
Father  Beckx.  — Bishop  Strossmayer.  — Reading 
of  the  Decree. 

LIFE  IN  BRITTANY.— II.  Breton  Peas ants-Thki* 
Traditions  and  Customs. 

Illustrations.  — A Rainy  Day  in  Brittany.— 
Sunday  in  Brittany;  leaving  Church.— Marriage 
Festivities.— A Breton  Pardon. 

A VIGIL. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  - XIII.  The  Seven 
Years’ War;  Its  Commencement. 

Illustrations.— Map  of  the  Invasion  of  Sax- 
ony.—Plan  of  Battle  of  Lobositz.— Plan  of  Battle 
of  Prague.— Plan  of  Battle  of  Kolin.— After  the 
Defeat.— Portrait  of  Sophia  Dorothea.— Map  of  the 
Campaign  of  Rossbach.— Plan  of  Battle  or  Ross- 
bach. 

THE  ROCK  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOR.  By 
the  Author  of  “On  the  Heights." — (Concluded.) 

THE  STATUE. 

BOMBAY  AND  THE  PARSEES. 

Illustrations.— Group  of  Parsee  Children.— 
Map  of  Bombay  and  its  Environs.— A Parsee  Lady 
and  her  Daughter.— A Parsee  of  Bombay.— Con- 
verts to  Christianity. — Principal  Grotto  of  Kan- 
heri.— Pagoda  at  Malabar  Hill,  pear  Bombay.— 
Fay ade  of a Grotto  of  Kauheri — The  Hill  of  Kan- 
heri. 

SONG  OF  FIRE. 

With  two  Illustrations. 

INVEIGLING  NATURE  INTO  A DISCLOSURE 
OF  HER  SECRETS. 

Illustrations. — Velocity  of  Light.— When  the 
Wheel  is  at  Rest.— When  the  Motion  does  not  In- 
tercept the  Light.— When  the  Light  is  intercepted. 

ANTEROS.  Bv  tub  Author  of  “ Guv  Livingstone," 
&c. 

THE  SACRED  FLORA. — {Concluded.) 

UNDER  THE  ROSE. 

COLLECTED  BY  A VALETUDINARIAN. 

BLOCKADE  - RUNNING. 

WHAT  DID  MISS  DARRINGTON  SEE? 

MATCHES. 

ORANGE  BLOSSOMS  AND  NIGHT -SHADE. 

ANNE  FURNESS.  By  the  Author  of  “ Mabel’s 
Progress,"  “Veronica,"  &c. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD. 

EDITOR'S  SCIENTIFIC  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 


Hmpei(s  Perjgdicals. 


, \\T  D-  WILSON  & CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  ftir- 

aiea  \\  , uigh  prjntjUg  ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 

b 2 $75  to  $250  per  month, 372?*: 

*•'»  S3  innlp  tn  InfiwWp  rhp  ftRMTTTWR  IMPROVUn 


JaCCHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck, 
— h quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a most 
^ superior  manner.  Price  only  $15.  Fully  licensed 

I and  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay  $1000 
for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a stronger,  more 
beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It 
makes  the  “Elastic  Lock  Stitch.”  Every  second 
® stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  be 
pulled  npart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 
S3  from  $75  to  $250  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a 
ed  commission  from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be 
made.  Address  SECOMB  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; St.  Louis,  Mo. ; or  Chicago,  III. 

$500  PER  WEEK 


ROOD  dc  CO.,  636  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

MADE 

With  our  Stencil  and 
Key-Check  Outfit 


TERMS  FOR  1871, 

Haui-kr’s  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harter's  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Haiwkk's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harver's  Magazine,  Harter’s  Weekly,  and  Harter’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Suiisoriiirrs  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or.  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00,  without  extra  copy. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  Is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  h um 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  must  he  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  Jnne  aud  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  he  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harter  & Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
be  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  sender.  


$1500  A.  YEAR. 

WANTED  AGENTS 

Sewing  Machine,  size 
12  in.  long  by  8 in  height,  of  great  capacity  and  dnra- 
bilitv ; works  on  a new  principle.  Price,  complete, 
$15  00;  sent  O.  O.  D.  Address  Universal  S.  M. 
Co.,  5S  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS!  READ  THIS! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  Week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  onrnewana  wonderful  Inven- 
tions. Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Bazar.— % 1 00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

WANTED. 

BOOK  CANVASSERS  of  both  sexes  are  wanted  in 
every  Church  and  Co"gregation  in  the  U.  S.  and  Prov- 
inces, to  sell  works  especially  appropriate  as  Gift- 
Books  for  the  Holidays,  viz. : Light  at  Evening  Time: 
a Book  of  Support  ana  Comfort  for  the  Aged.  Edited 
by  John  Stanford  nolme,  D.D.  Beecher's  Morning  and 
Evening  Devotional  Exercises.  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  By 
Lyman  Abbott.  Old  Testament  Shadows.  By  Lyman 
Aobott.  Biography  of  Distinguished  Women.  By  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Hale.  And  other  works  that  wonld  make  a de- 
sirable addition  to  any  library.  Liberal  Commissions 
given.  Intelligent  and  energetic  Agents  can  make 
the  business  very  profitable.  For  further  particulars 
Inquire  of  or  address  AVERY  BILL, 

Care  of  Harter  & Brothers, 

331  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check 
yZvv  Dies.  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and 
Samples,  free.  Address  S.  M.  Spencer,  Brattleboro, Vt. 


Original  from 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


F.  SCHLEIFER  & CO.'S 

PURE  CALIFORNIA 

BRANDY. 


//Jnv///wp 


r^?  NEW  YORK, 
f YOU  CAN  GET  A * } 

Lozo  Pendulum  Board 


7h  |aY  E AST;  Be- 

^ PowdeR 

Try  it.  sold  by  grocers. 


[December  17,  1870. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 


To  avoid  FRAUD  gee 
that  the 
NAMES  OF 

BARNEY  & BERRY 

ARE  8TAMPED 


MASI’VACTUKBKs 


(g'iSa.ssKA’Tfa© 


Every  Foot  Plate. 


M SIZES: 

W$  Ladies,  8,  8*,  9,  9^  inches. 
4^  Gentlemen,  10, 10*, 11,11*  11 


• USED  BY  ALL 

Professionals  and  Amateur  Skaters, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Hardware  and  Skate  Dealers 

EVERY  WHERE. 


500  PAIRS  SOLD  IN  1865 

1.500  “ « “ 1866 

2.500  1867 

5,000  “ “ “ 1868 

15,000  “ “ “ 1869 


Every  Pair  Warranted, 


UNRIVALED 

HOLIDAY 

NOVELTIES. 

House  Coats, 
Dressing  Robes, 
“Our  Fritz,” 
“Chancellor,” 
“Monarch” 
Scarfs, 

S\a^V‘vs»\y  awdi  ^aiVvvowaVjVe, 

With  an  Immense  Variety  of 

HOSIERY, 

Kid,  Buckskin,  Calfskin,  Dogskin 

GLOVES, 

LINED  AND  UNLINED. 

SILK  SUSPENDERS, 

INITIAL  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Union  Adams  & Co., 

637  Broadway. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , N 


DIAMONDS.  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

aud  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Ageutg 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cock8pnr  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  our  flue  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


Fe!  Fo!  Fi!  Fum ! I smell  the  Blood  of  an  Englishman 


Hatter  and  Furrier, 

DANIEL  D.  Y0UIUANS, 

719  BROADWAY,  New  York  Hotel. 

LADIES’  FINE  FERN. 

Seal  Sacques,  $75,  $90,  $100. 
Astrakhan  Sacques,  $35,  $45,  $50. 

IMPORTER  OF 

ENGLISH  HATS  FOR  GENTLEMEN  WEAR. 


Robes  de  Chambre 

AND 

House  Coats, 

FOB 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

Large  assortment,  superior  style,  very  low  prices. 

E.  A.  NEWELL, 

727  Broadway,  cor.  Wavcrley  Place. 


ofl'er  a large  assortment  of 


at  $40,  $50,  $60. 

All  of  their  Best  Manufacture,  of  the  Newest 
Patterns  and  Finish. 


^ &£  \\  cvyyyVvw 

Mmm  e-vw- 

M ~~  I CiaVvM\,  Ovgotws. 

, V YVCCr, 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  free. 
MASON  & HAMLIN  ORGAN  C0..596 
Broadway,  NEW  A JRK ; 154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON. 


502  & 504  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


I have  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  recommeud 
this  Brandy  to  my  medical  brethren  asaPn  rc  W ine 
Brandy,  free  from  all  adulterations  and  substitu- 
tions of  other  spirits  or  flavorings.  — CHARLES  T. 
JACKSON,  State  Assayer  for  Massachusetts. 

F.  SCHLEIFER  & CO.,  San  Francisco. 

HENRY  G.  SCHMIDT  & CO.,  38  Beaver  Street, 
New  \rork,  Sole  Eastern  Agents. 


UNION  SQUARE, 

Having  removed  to  their  New 
Store,  now  offer  their  entire  im- 
portation for  the  Holidays — se- 
lected expressly  for  their  open-, 
in  g. 


Prices 

FOR  THE 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO. 

Organs  & Melodeons 


I SSflO  Rewakd  Is  offered  by 
tbe  proprietor  of  Dr.  Sage’s 
Catarrh  Remedy  for  a case 
of  Catarrh  which  lie  can  not 
cure.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  mail  for  uu  cents. 
A pamphlet  on  Catarrh  free. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  1'ikrce. 
No.  133  Seneca  Street,  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y. 


^ FALL  & WINTER 

N Clothing 

S’  IN  NEW  YORK. 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most 'Perfect  Manufactory 
iu  the  United  States. 


OVERCOATS. 

$10.  $13.  $13  50.  $15.  $18.  $18.  $20.  $28.  $23.  $27.  $28. 

REEFING  JACKETS. 

$0  00.  $7  00.  $8  00.  $10  00.  $15  00.  $18  00.  $22  00. 

WINTER  SLITS. 

$14  00.  $16  50.  $18  00.  $21  00.  $23  00.  $25.  $27.  $30. 

PANTS. 

Fashionable  Stripes,  $6.  $6  50.  $7.  $7  50.  $8.  $8  60_$9. 
In  Fancy  Cassimeres,  Doeskins,  Beavers,  &c.,  in 
GREAT  VARIETY. 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the 
same  popularity. 

Snr~  Seud  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.Y., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  WATCHES  MADE  BY  THE 

FFW  TW  YATPJ*  PP- 

Ask  to  See  Them  Factory,  Springfield,  Mass. 


E.  R,  DURKEE  & 00/S 

CHALLENGE  SAUCE 


[ANTED— AGENTS  ($20  per  day),  to  sell 
I the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed , makes  the 
“ lock  stitch"  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is  fully 
licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sew- 
ing Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHN- 
SON, CLARK,  <fc  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. ; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; Chicago,  111. ; or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PRICES  that  BEAT  THE  MARKET,  at 
JAVANS’  CLOTHING  WAREHOUSE, 
**  66  and  68  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 


BEST  AMERICAN  SAUCE, 


SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  ENGLISH, 

For  enriching  Gravies,  and  for  im- 
parting a grateful  relish  and  zest  to 
Roast  Meats,  Steaks,  Cutlets,  Chops. 
Fish,  Game,  Salads,  Cheese,  and  all 
made  dishes.  

Sold  by  Dealers  in  First-Claa* 
Groceries  generally. 


WADE’S  DOUBLE  INDEX 

i'inds  any  Name  in  a moment.  Cloth,  232  pp.  Post- 
laid  for  $1  75.  Circular  free.  Address 

A.  B.  WADE,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


POLLAK  & SON, 

Manufacturers  of 

Genuine  MEERSCHAUM  GOODS. 
Ambers,  Repairing  and  Boiling. 
Retail  Store,  27  Jolin  St., 
middle  of  tbe  block. 

Send  for  Circular. 


-^BOOTS  &SHOES^~ 


TV/TAGIC  LANTERNS  and 
STEREOPTICONS 

Of  every  description,  and  the  largest  collection  of 
Slides  iu  the  United  States.  Send  for  a Catalogue. 
W.  MITCHELL  McALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


AGENTS  AND  CANVASSERS,  address  the  Acme 
Linen  Marker  Co.,  33  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.,  for  circu- 
lars, samples,  and  particulars  of  a new  and  ingenious 
little  instrument  for  marking  clothing,  cards,  &c.,  su- 
perior to  any  thing  ever  invented  for  the  purpose. 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

i a 4 150  Designs  and  Plans. 

geo.  e.  woodward. 

Publisher,  191  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
■#Vrw|r  | I'J'.j  , Xew-Priced  Catalogue  of  all  books 
on  A rrhiteeture,  Agriculture,  and 


IDIllllllW  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE 

a I B 1 1 1 Ml  contains  in  every  number  one  com- 

I'lMLsA.iff  BIS*  plete  prize  story  worth  $100.  Forty 
pages  of  other  Matter.  Yearly, '$1.  Sold  by  News- 
dealers at  10  cts.  per  copy.  Splendid  Premiums.  Spec- 
imen copy  free.  Address  S.  S.  WOOD,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


$100  a week  and  $25,000  in 
cash  prizes.  Information  free. 
Address  American  Book  Co., 
Box  5073,  New  York. 
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Drs.  WELLS  & STELL,  37  West  2ist  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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rrr  With  this  Number  of  the  Weekly  is  published 
another  Splendid  and  Attractive 

EIGHT-PAGE  SUPPLEMENT, 
containing  Five  interesting  illustrations  of  the  War  in 
France,  Femes,  Stones,  etc. 

H9T  The  publishers  ^Harper’s  Weekly  take  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  that  next  week  they  will  issue  a 

MAGNIFICENT  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

of  that  Journal,  with  an 

EIGHT-PAGE  SUPPLEMENT, 
which  they  believe  will  present  Unrivaled  Artistio  and 
Literary  attractions.  Among  the  illustrations  will  be 
Full-Page  Original  Pictures  by  W.  L.  Sheppard,  Al- 
fred Fredericks,  Thomas  Nast,  A.  E.  Emslie,  and 
C.  G.  Bush,  draion  expressly  for  Christmas-time;  Sketch- 
es of  Arctic  Scenery  and  Adventure,  etc.  Among 
the  Literary  attractions  will  be  an  Original  Christmas 
Story,  by  R.  H.  Stoddard,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
New  York;  and  the  usual  complement  of  short  Stories, 
Poems,  Humors,  etc. 

Z&~  Persons  desiring  to  Renew  their  Subscription  to 
this  Paper  will  much  oblige  the  Publishers  by  sending  in 
their  names  as  early  as  convenient  before  the  Expira- 
tion of  their  presf-nt  Subscription.  This  will  obviate 
the  delay  attendant  upon  re-entering  names  and  mailing 
back  Numbers. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VIEWS. 

THE  President’s  Message  has  now  been  care- 
fully considered,  and  the  general  impression 
made  by  it  is  most  favorable.  It  is  a simple, 
direct  document,  the  very  plainness  of  the  style, 
as  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  messages,  suggesting  the 
honesty  which  is  characteristic  of  the  man. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  Message  has  been 
the  confirmation  of  the  general  feeling  that  the 
Republican  hold  of  the  country  is  secure.  Be- 
fore the  elections  it  was  supposed  that  there  was 
such  dissatisfaction  of  many  kinds  within  the 
party  that  a very  serious  reduction  of  the  party’s 
strength  would  be  revealed.  There  had  been 
such  frank  and  firm  criticism  upon  many  points 
that  the  opposition  really  seemed  to  believe  that 
the  criticism  meant  radical  hostility,  and  that 
it  was  not  impossible  that  the  Democratic  force 
in  the  House  might  be  enough  to  perplex  its 
action.  The  elections  dissipated  this  expecta- 
tion. They  showed  the  Republican  party,  de- 
spite the  quarrels  which  had  cost  it  several  rep- 
resentatives, virtually  unshaken.  The  sugges- 
tion of  a new  party  which  was  made  by  a power- 
ful journal  at  the  West,  lately  Republican,  was 
absolutely  without  response.  There  was  a re- 
action of  feeling  from  the  criticism  and  censure 
of  the  year,  although  the  retirement  of  General 
Cox  left  an  unpleasant  feeling  that  the  Adminis- 
tration was  too  indifferent  to  civil  service  reform. 
But  the  Message  has  happily  restored  Repub- 
lican unity  of  feeling,  and  its  distinct  expression 
of  opinion  upon  subjects  which  had  occasioned 
differences  of  feeling  in  the  party  is  manly  and 
sagacious. 

But  those  who  therefore  conclude  that  the 
criticism  was  superfluous  and  ridiculous  seem 
to  us  profoundly  mistaken.  An  able  Adminis- 
tration asks  nothing  more  earnestly  than  friend- 
ly counsel.  Honorable  men  engaged  in  the 
details  of  government,  and  surrounded  by  in- 
terested politicians,  are  not  familiar  with  the 
movement  of  public  opinion,  nor  can  they  al- 
ways accurately  measure  the  popular  effect  of 
their  measures.  A faithful  but  friendly  criti- 
cism is  therefore  whnt  they  especially  need  and 
wish.  Power  of  every  kind  has  flatterers  enough, 
and  a Republican  Administration  is  not  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  If  the  party  press  support- 
ed every  Executive  opinion  and  policy  through 
thick  and  thin,  it  might  very  easily  destroy  the 
ascendency  of  the  party ; and  nothing  is  of 
higher  promise  for  the  permanency  of  Repub- 
lican control  in  the  country  than  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  press  is  sensible  enough  to  he 
independent. 

But  criticism  to  be  serviceable  must  be  friend- 
ly. If  the  inevitable  result  of  constant  remark 
upon  an  Administration  is  the  conviction  in 
the  reader’s  mind  that  the  party  in  power  is 
thoroughly  corrupt,  or  hopelessly  under  the  di- 
rection of  dishonest  or  incompetent  leaders,  it 
is  hard  to  understand  that  the  critic  does  not 
intend  to  defeat  the  party.  There  is  a sneering 
tone,  which  is  unmistakably  that  of  hostility, 
which  intensely  gratifies  an  enemy  of  the  offi- 
cer or  act  criticised,  and  which  also  instantly 
alienates  a friend.  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips’s 
criticisms  of  the  Republican  party  in  Massachu- 
setts, for  instance,  were  certainly  not  friendly. 
No  Democratic  orator  in  the  country  could  have 
so  delighted  his  party  friends  as  Mr.  Phillips 
by  his  gibes  and  kicks  at  the  only  party  from 
which  real  progress  in  the  government  can  be 
expected.  It  was  an  illustration  of  the  kind 
of  criticism  which  exasperates  and  does  not  re- 
form. But  there  is  another  kind  which  has  not 
been  spared ; and  to  say,  as  we  observe  some 
papers  do  say,  with  a smile,  that  every  thing 
would  have  proceeded  in  exactly  the  same  way 
if  there  had  been  no  remark,  is  to  beg  the 
question,  and  to  assert  that  the  Administration 
cun  not,  or  will  not,  be  influenced  by  criticism 
— nn  assertion  which  is  so  disparaging  that  no 
sincere  friend  of  the. President  or  of  his  party 
would  willingly  believe  it. 

The  Message  sh<p^.Pjr|epidgiit  (jt^M  to  he  1 


in  sympathy  with  the  best  feeling  and  purpose 
of  the  party.  His  position  upofi  the  revenue 
reform  question,  as  it  is  rather  vaguely  called, 
is  clearly  defined,  and  is  that  of  the  mass  of 
his  friends.  It  involves  that  mutnal  concession 
which  we  have  formerly  mentioned  as  indis- 
pensable. If  revenue  reform  implies  raising 
the  revenue  by  direct  taxation,  the  President 
says  that  he  is  opposed  to  it.  Still  more  is  he 
opposed  to  it,  of  course,  if  it  means  any  form 
of  repudiation  ; for  he  has  not  failed  to  observe, 
although  he  does  not  mention  the  fact,  that  the 
repudiators,  and  those  who  are  indifferent  to 
the  honest  fulfillment  of  the  national  obliga- 
tions, are  all  loud  for  revenue  reform ; and  that 
the  only  practical  effect  of  dividing  the  Repub- 
lican party  by  a cry  of  revenue  reform  would 
be  to  bring  the  Democratic  party  into  power — 
a party  whose  steady  tendency  is  to  a policy 
of  repudiation.  If  there  must  be  a tariff,  it  is 
grateful  to  the  President  so  far  as  it  encour- 
ages home  products  and  the  development  of  re- 
sources indispensable  to  national  independence, 
and  at  living  wages;  and  this  tariff  he  would 
have  levied  upon  luxuries.  In  these  views  the 
President  undoubtedly  speaks  the  general  con- 
viction of  the  country. 

He  also  invites  this  Congress  to  remedy  the 
abuse  known  as  the  civil  service  system.  He 
would  have  a law  which  would  regulate  the 
manner  of  all  appointments.  He  states  that 
there  is  no  duty  which  so  much  embarrasses 
every  department  as  this  thankless  and  ardu- 
ous business ; and  he  says,  in  words  which  will 
be  memorable  as  those  of  a President  of  the 
United  States  at  a time  when  the  number  of 
offices  is  so  enormous:  “The  present  system 
does  not  secure  the  best  men,  and  often  not 
even  fit  men,  for  a public  place.  The  elevation 
and  purification  of  the  civil  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  hailed  with  approval  by  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States.”  If  the  Re- 
publican party  will  say  amen  to  this  distinct  and 
emphatic  declaration  of  the  President,  it  has 
the  opportunity  opened  to  it  of  instantly  awak- 
ening the  most  enthusiastic  sympathy  of  the 
most  intelligent  and,  in  many  senses,  the  best 
part  of  the  country. 

There  are  other  points  of  the  Message  upon 
which  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion.  But 
they  are  not  points  of  Republican  policy.  The 
true  policy  and  movement  of  the  party  are  ad- 
mirably defined  in  the  closing  paragraph : hon- 
esty, ability,  and  economy  of  administration ; 
reduction  of  taxes  as  rapidly  as  the  situation 
will  admit,  and  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  re- 
lief to  the  greatest  number ; reform  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  and  in  the  civil  service ; 
and  finally,  the  purity  of  elections.  With  these 
the  President  separately  urges  the  most  careful 
attention  to  the  interests  of  education  as  indis- 
pensable to  good  government.  This  is  the  sum- 
mary of  a policy  which  the  country  demands, 
which  is  essential  to  its  continued  prosperity  and 
progress,  and  which  is  to  he  expected  only  from 
the  Republican  party. 


HAS  ENGLAND  SURRENDERED? 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  accused 
of  “ surrender”  to  Russia  because  it  has  assent- 
ed to  a conference  upon  the  question  of  the 
Black  Sea.  But  Lord  Granville  never  refused 
a conference.  On  the  contrary,  his  first  note 
to  Prince  Gortschakoff,  which  was  consider- 
ed so  belligerent,  distinctly  stated  that  England 
could  not  sanction  the  course  announced  by 
Russia ; but  that  if  Russia  had  invited  a con- 
ference, England  would  have  gladly  accepted 
it.  Now  a conference  is  proposed.  Russia, 
in  accepting  it,  certainly  modifies  its  contem- 
plated action,  while  England  assents  upon  con- 
dition that  there  shall  be  no  foregone  conclusion 
when  the  conference  assembles.  There  is  no 
surrender  here.  It  is  the  course  of  humanity 
and  good  sense.  The  principle  laid  down  by 
Lord  Gbanville  was  undoubtedly  just — that  a 
joint  treaty  could  not  be  subject  to  the  arbi- 
trary interpretation  of  any  single  signer.  But 
war  was  not,  even  in  such  a case,  unavoidable. 
Joint  treaties,  like  that  of  Vienna,  for  instance, 
were  often  violated  by  some  of  the  parties  with- 
out occasioning  war.  But  whether,  even  sup- 
posing Russia  to  violate  a principle  asserted  by 
Great  Britain,  it  was  advisable  to  go  to  war, 
was  a different  question,  and  one  to  be  decided 
not  upon  abstract  grounds,  but  upon  consider- 
ation of  the  best  interests  of  England. 

To  insist  that  there  has  been  a surrender  be- 
cause there  is  to  he  no  war  is  the  device  of 
those  who,  for  their  own  purposes,  would  glad- 
ly see  a war.  But  what  has  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica or  civilization,  or  any  good  thing  whatever, 
to  gain  by  a war  between  Russia  and  England, 
or  by  a general  European  war  ? What  incalcu- 
lable suffering  the  people  of  Europe,  especially 
of  Germany  and  France,  must  for  many  a year 
endure  because  of  the  present  terrible  war  in 
France  1 What  unspeakable  misery  among  the 
people  followed  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and 
the  wars  of  the  Succession ! A point  of  honor, 
as  it  is  called,  between  nations  may  he  as  shad- 
owy and  Quixotic  as  between  individuals,  and 
a war  for  the  sake  of  “ honor”  may  be  as  black 
a crime,  but  indefinitely  multiplied  by  its  great- 
er extent,  as  a duel  between  two  men.  Those 
who  hoped  for  a war  because  of  a wish  to  see 
England,  in  a sense,  at  our  mercy,  under  the 


opportunity  to  wink  at  retaliation  for  the  Ala- 
bama, would  probably  have  applauded  General 
Butler’s  Boston  speech.  But  they  are  not 
very  favorable  specimens  of  Americans.  If  we 
really  believe  that  war  is  a misfortune,  let  us, 
at  least,  make  some  little  honorable  effort  to 
avoid  it.  To  blow  and  cherish  every  spark  is 
not  the  surest  way  of  preventing  a flame. 

In  the  last  ten  years  we  have  all  seen  two 
great  wars.  One  was  our  own ; the  other  is 
now  raging.  The  first  was  as  truly  a holy  war 
as  was  ever  waged.  It  was  in  defense  of  a gov- 
ernment and  of  civil  order  founded  upon  hu- 
man liberty.  To  have  yielded  to  the  demands 
of  slavery  and  secession  would  have  been  the 
basest  betrayal  of  the  highest  human  interests, 
and  of  the  mildest  and  most  reasonable  gov- 
ernment in  the  world.  But  the  war  in  France 
is  one  which  its  ruler  wantonly  provoked,  which 
the  French  adopted  instead  of  repudiating,  and 
which  threatens  their  destruction.  Louis  Na- 
poleon had  some  theory  of  the  “honor”  of 
France  demanding  war.  But  what  could  he 
possibly  know  about  honor  ? Is  any  nation  jus- 
tified in  making  war  until  it  has  exhausted 
every  honorable  means  of  keeping  the  peace  ? 
Is  it  a “ surrender”  to  agree  to  confer  amicably 
with  an  equal  partner  upon  a proposed  action, 
which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  is  at  lib- 
erty to  take  ? Would  not  a partner  who  refused 
to  confer,  after  he  had  himself  suggested  a con- 
ference, justly  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  out- 
lawry ? 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  MAJORITY. 

The  financial  question  will  become  every  day 
more  important.  Interest  in  what  is  called 
revenue  reform  is  one  of  the  signs  of  this  tend- 
ency, and,  as  we  ventured  to  say  when  the  dif- 
ference in  Missouri  declared  itself,  it  is  desir- 
able for  the  Republican  party  to  determine  its 
position.  Statesmanship,  of  course,  is  the  pow- 
er of  dealing  with  the  actual  situation  ; and 
what  is  that  ? Is  it  not  that  as  the  necessarily 
heavy  taxation  caused  the  people  to  study  the 
subject,  the  great  non-manufacturing  part  of 
the  population,  which  is,  perhaps,  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole,  will  see  that  they  are  paying 
heavily  for  the  advantage  of  the  one-tenth? 
We  do  not  now  say  whether  it  is  net,  really  a 
general  advantage  for  which  the  nine-tenths 
ought  to  be  willing  to  pay.  But  as  a fact  they 
will  not  see  this,  and  the  sudden  and  general 
demolition  of  the  tariff  which  might  follow 
would  be  disastrous  to  great  classes  of  laborers. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  labor  of  the 
country  is  fully  organized  upon  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  that  a swift  radical  change  of  any 
kind  would  he  a wide  calamity.  Extreme  leg- 
islation upon  the  subject  is  therefore  to  be  most 
warmly  deprecated. 

But  there  is  a constant  pressure  toward  this 
extreme  legislation.  The  manufacturers,  or  the 
protected  class,  were  very  unwilling  to  assent  to 
any  reduction  whatever  of  the  duties  upon  for- 
eign goods,  even  when  their  own  internal  taxes 
1 had  been  seriously  diminished.  Their  policy 
seems  to  be  to  demand  constantly  increasing 
rates.  The  maker  of  tables  wants  protection 
because  the  maker  of  chairs  has  it.  Legisla- 
tors are  not  always  chosen  for  their  knowledge 
or  sagacity,  and  they  are  often  unable  to  see 
why  B should  not  have  the  same  favor  from 
government  that  A enjoys.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  tendency  of  a tariff  is  to  constant 
increase.  But  if  the  tendency  of  thought  is, 
as  we  have  suggested,  under  the  pressure  of 
taxation,  to  require  rapid  reductions,  the  more 
extreme  the  legislation  and  the  higher  the  tar- 
iff', the  more  disastrous  the  possible  result  will 
be.  Is  not  the  trne  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  evident  ? Whether  a Representative  be 
a free-trader  or  a protectionist,  ought  he  not  to 
conform  his  action  to  the  actual  situation  ? If 
the  free-traders,  as  they  improperly  call  them- 
selves, if  they  do  not  wish  free  trade,  should 
find  themselves  a majority,  and  should  sweep 
away  all  the  duties  upon  industries  which  now 
employ  large  numbers  of  laborers,  the  action 
would  be  folly,  not  statesmanship.  And  it 
would  he  the  same  if  the  protectionists  should 
force  the  tariff  tip  to  still  heavier  rates. 

The  mischief  of  our  tariff  legislation  has  hith- 
erto been  the  confusion  and  paralysis  which  re- 
sult from  unsteady  action.  Now  a high  tariff 
and  now  a low  is  a policy  of  incessant  un- 
certainty, and  consequently  lamentable  loss. 
The  duty  upon  salt,  for  instance,  is  very  high 
— higher  probably  than  it  should  be.  But  it 
would  he  disastrously  unwise  to  reduce  the 
duty  so  suddenly  and  enormously  as  to  deprive 
laborers  of  their  work.  However  sound  the 
theory  of  free  trade  may  be,  however  trne  it 
may  be  that  different  countries  produce  differ- 
ent articles  of  consumption,  and  that  perfect 
freedom  of  exchange  would  not  only  secure  to 
all  countries  what  they  want  at  the  cheapest 
rates,  but  would  also  tend  by  a consciousness 
of  mutual  dependence  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
world,  yet  as  society  is  not  organized  upon  that 
principle,  its  sudden  introduction,  like  that  of 
fresh  air  under  certain  circumstances  to  an  in- 
valid, xvould  be  lamehtable. 

The  true  policy  of  administration,  therefore, 
is  the  avoidance  of  extreme  legislation ; and  as 
the  protectionists  are  probably  in  the  majority, 
their  first  care  should  be  to  reduce  and  simph.y  1 


the  tariff.  They  should  avoid  the  tendency  to 
heighten  the  duties  in  any  direction,  and  stren- 
uously cultivate  that  of  lowering  them  in  all. 
If,  indeed,  prohibition  were  desirable,  or  if  high 
protection  could  stand  the  light  of  the  modern 
and  growing  thought  in  the  country,  which  it 
certainly  can  not,  then  a steady  hold  of  high 
duties  would  be  politic.  But  if  our  judgment 
of  the  sure  tendency  of  opinion  be  correct,  it  is 
true  statesmanship  to  act  accordingly,  and  to 
save  the  country  the  consequences  of  a sadden 
demolition  of  the  high  tariff  policy.  The  ma- 
jority should  advance  to  meet  the  growing 
change  in  sentiment,  and  to  secure  that  steadi- 
ness which  is  essential  to  confidence  and  pros- 
perity. This  can  he  done  wisely  only  by  being 
done  gradually ; and  that  is  the  significance  of 
the  President’s  remark  in  his  Message:  “A 
true  revenue  reform  can  not  be  made  in  a day, 
but  must  be  the  work  of  national  legislation 
and  time.” 


AMERICA  AND  ROME. 

The  address  of  the  American  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  the  Pope  upon  occasion  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Rome  by  the  Italians,  in  accordance 
with  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  Roman 
people,  is  an  extraordinary  document.  The 
address  states  that  the  American  Roman  Cath- 
olics “ revere  the  sacred  sovereignty  of  the  Holy 
See  over  its  temporal  domain.”  Now  the  des- 
potic rule  of  the  governor  of  a certain  part  of 
Italy  is  in  no  sense  more  “ sacred”  because  he 
is  also  the  chief  officer  of  an  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization than  the  unconstitutional  rule  of 
Victoria  in  England  would  he  because  she  is 
also  the  head  of  the  English  Church.  The 
spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  may  be  sa- 
cred to  those  who  are  of  his  Church,  but  his 
temporal  government,  which  was  probably  the 
worst  in  Christendom,  was  in  no  conceivable 
sense  “ sacred.”  And  if  these  Americans  “ re- 
pudiate and  condemn  the  lawless  injustice” 
which  has  respectfully  and  considerately  re- 
duced the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Pope, 
M’hat  do  they  think  and  say  of  the  lawless  in- 
justice of  the  Papal  rule  over  the  wretched 
people  who  were  subject  to  it?  Is  the  sym- 
pathy of  American  Roman  Catholics  devoted 
to  the  one  man  only  who  rules,  and  not  to  the 
million  of  men  who  are  ruled  ? 

In  this  document  these  Americans  also  pro- 
ess  faith  in  the  divine  right  of  rulers.  They 
declare  that  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ  the  Papal 
governor  of  Rome  is  entitled  by  divine  right  to 
complete  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
and  that  he  has  “the  most  perfect  of  human 
rights  to  civil  princedom,”  which  is  necessary 
to  that  liberty.  If  this  really  means  any  thing, 
it  is  that  the  Pope  has  the  divine  right  to 
govern  a million  of  men  as  he  chooses,  because 
otherwise  he  could  not  properly  fulfill  his  ec- 
clesiastical functions.  It  is  certainly  not  sur- 
prising that  Father  Farrell  suggested  that, 
instead  of  merely  hurrahing  over  such  an  ex- 
traordinary declaration,  his  society  should  con- 
sider it  a little.  The  very  necessity  of  saying 
such  tilings,  if  any  thing  at  all  were  said,  should 
have  suggested  to  American  citizens,  of  what- 
ever faith,  that  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope  could  not  be  successfully  defended.  No- 
thing can  he  more  preposterous  than  such  nn 
argument  for  despotism  as  this  address  pro- 
claims. And  not  content  with  asserting  that 
the  Pope  has  a divine  right  to  be  a temporal 
irresponsible  monarch,  it  proceeds  to  allege 
that  these  Americans  have  a right,  as  Roman 
Catholics,  to  lie  “governed  by  a chief  com- 
pletely exempted  from  and  independent  of  all 
civil  authority,  for  in  no  other  condition  could 
our  intercourse  with  him  be  free  and  unre- 
stricted.” 

This,  again,  is  the  statement  that,  unless  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  has  absolute  power  as  a tem- 
poral monarch,  his  Papal  functions  are  impeded. 
But  if  this  be  so,  the  argument  is  much  more 
SM  eeping  than  the  address  implies.  For  why 
should  that  absolute  temporal  power  be  limited 
to  a certain  tract  in  the  centre  of  Italy  ? The 
Pope  is  no  more  independent,  in  this  sense,  as 
the  head  of  a little  state  of  less  than  a million 
of  inhabitants,  as  history  shows,  than  he  would 
he  at  the  head  of  the  Leonine  City.  Indeed, 
he  is  not  so  independent,  as  the  head  of  a scant 
million  of  unwilling  subjects,  as  he  is  as  master 
of  a square  mile  of  territory  guaranteed  by  the 
poM-er  of  Italy.  The  Pope’s  independence  of 
all  civil  authority  certainly  does  not  depend 
upon  the  er'eut  of  the  domain  granted  to  hint. 
Hi  may  be  as  independent  in  a single  palace, 
under  guarantees,  as  he  ever  was  in  the  Roman 
states.  But  if  space  and  absolute  political  su- 
premacy over  its  population  are  indispensable 
to  this  independence,  there  must  be  a domain 
and  a people  so  large  as  to  make  foreign  co- 
ercion impossible.  So  it  is  merely  absurd  to 
insist  upon  his  late  little  Roman  states  as  sat- 
isfying the  conditions  demanded. 

Moreover,  if  he  must  be  “ independent  of  all 
civil  authority,”  no  other  state  in  the  world  may 
rightfully  put  any  barrier  in  the  way.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Government  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  recognize  the  Government  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  after  the  “sacrilegious  violence” 
with  which  it  has  “assaulted”  the  governor  of 
Rome,  the  United  States  deny  the  divine  Papal 
rig^yjj  Utp|Ail^>pilp|te..^4lp  of  a people  M ho  were 
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never  consulted,  and  the  United  States  violate 
the  right  of  American  Roman  Catholics  to  a 
free  and  unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  head 
of  their  Church.  And  all  this  because  the  Pope, 
instead  of  remaining  the  ruler  of  the  Roman 
states,  is  now  the  ruler  of  a part  of  a city.  The 
allegation  of  the  address  is  that  certain  Italians 
must  be  subject  to  a government  which  they 
unanimously  abhor  iu  order  that  certain  Amer- 
icans may  have  free  access  to  their  chief  bishop. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  any  Americans 
should  declare  their  religious  rights  to  be  in- 
vaded unless  the  political  rights  of  another  peo- 
ple are  destroyed. 

This  address  will  suggest  to  other  Americans 
that  the  only  religious  denomination  in  the  coun- 
try which  feels  itself  to  be  injured  by  the  prog- 
ress of  political  liberty  elsewhere  is  the  only 
denomination  which  steadily  pursues  political 
purposes  among  ourselves. 


THE  PERILS  OF  LETTER-WRITING. 

Thebe  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  the 
ambition  of  a public  man  than  letter-writing. 
Whatever  a man  privately  writes  at  any  time, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  sure  to  be  publish- 
ed, and,  of  course,  interpreted  without  consid- 
eration of  any  circumstance  whatever.  Indeed, 
the  right  of  the  public  to  any  thing  belonging 
to  a person  in  whom  there  is  public  interest 
is  now  so  broadly  asserted  that  no  man  who  is 
famous,  or  who  may  become  famous,  can  write 
a note  declining  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a 
friend  without  incurring  the  risk  of  its  earlier 
or  later  publicity,  A great  deal  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  really  illustrative  literature, 
however,  is  of  this  personal  kind,  and  all  that 
can  be  fairly  asked  is  that  there  be  discretion 
used  in  the  publication.  It  is  not  characteris- 
tic information  about  noted  persons,  it  is  twad- 
dling gossip,  which  makes  the  offense  of  “ per- 
sonalities.” Some  of  the  most  valuable  books 
are  in  the  strictest  sense  personal  memoirs  and 
private  correspondence,  which  is  private  only 
in  the  form,  and  the  publication  of  which  grati- 
fies every  body  and  harms  nobody. 

Those  who  are  in  official  position,  however, 
onght  to  feel  that  whatever  they  say  of  official 
personages  and  actions,  in  dispatches  to  other 
official  personages,  throws  upon  them  a respons- 
ibility which  they  can  not  avoid.  Nor  ought 
they  to  wish  to  avoid  it.  An  officer  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service,  for  instance,  should  cer- 
tainly not  write  any  thing  of  a fellow-officer 
which  he  does  not  believe ; while  a man  who 
is  so  far  mastered  by  his  feelings  as  to  write  in- 
temperately  will  honorably  confess  that  he  was 
angry  and  did  wrong.  But  the  pen  is  a peril- 
ous servant ; its  very  fidelity  betrays  its  master. 
It  relentlessly  immortalizes  a moment  of  foolish 
passion.  It  confounds  a man  by  his  own  folly. 
There  is  a subtile  little  picture,  by  one  of  the 
younger  artists  in  England,  called  “ How  they 
met  themselves.”  A haggard  man  and  woman 
suddenly  encounter  a ghostly  vision  of  a fair 
youth  and  maid — their  former,  better  selves. 
In  the  same  way,  but  reversely,  the  calm  man 
of  to-day  is  confronted  in  his  old  letters  with 
the  angry  man  of  yesterday,  and  he  is  con- 
founded to  think  that  it  is  he. 

Admiral  Pouter  was  thus  confounded  prob- 
ably when  he  read  his  old  letter  to  Secretary 
Welles  about  General  Grant.  The  difficulty 
of  the  situation,  however,  was  not  that  he  had 
written  the  letter,  nor  that  it  was  published,  but 
that  he  had  not  long  ago  told  the  President  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Fort  Fisher  attack  he  had 
written  of  him  in  a manner  which  he  now  be- 
lieved to  be  not  justified.  Then  the  weapon 
would  have  been  harmlessly  aimed  at  the  Ad- 
miral, for  the  charge  would  have  been  drawn. 
And  the  President’s  feeling  of  surprise  would 
have  been  avoided,  because  it  did  not  spring, 
of  course,  from  the  fact  that  Admiral  Porter 
thought  ill  of  him,  but  that  if  he  thought  ill  he 
should  have  seemed  friendly ; or  that  if  he  were 
really  friendly,  he  should  not  have  removed  the 
sting  of  an  earlier  expression  of  ill-feeling  by 
confession.  It  is  always  easy,  indeed,  to  be 
wise  after  the  event.  But  this  case  was  very 
simple.  The  Admiral  knew  of  the  letter,  and 
he  must  also  have  known  how  very  fragile  the 
seal  of  secrecy  was. 

If,  however,  the  grade  of  admiral  in  the 
navy  be  retained,  the  fact  that  Admiral  Porter 
thought  and  wrote  in  an  unfriendly  tone  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  does  not  make  him  less  fit  for  the 
position,  unless,  indeed,  upon  a consideration 
of  the  circumstances,  the  President  should  feel 
that  there  has  been  duplicity.  Meanwhile  the 
event  will  have  the  good  effect  of  stimulating 
other  gentlemen  similarly  situated  to  put  their 
personal  relations  upon  a more  stable  ground, 
to  destroy  all  compromising  letters  upon  which 
they  can  lay  hand,  and,  above  all,  to  write  none 
which  may  be  hereafter  wrested  into  weapons 
to  beat  them  about  the  head. 


REPUBLICAN  QUARRELS. 

Every  faithful  Republican  who  thinks  that 
the  continued  power  of  that  party  is  essential 
to  the  national  welfare  has  a right  to  demand 
harmony  among  the  party  chiefs.  Quarrels  at 
head-quarters  will  not  make  a peaceful  camp.  . 
Aud  that  there  are  quMrels^senoua  t^nd  fierce,  j 


.we  all  know.  The  President  and  Senators 
Sumner  and  Schurz,  for  instance,  are  not 
friendly.  The  New  York  Senators  are  alien- 
ated from  each  other,  and  we  recall,  with  pro- 
found regret,  a passage  between  two  of  the  most 
eminent  Republican  Senators  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  the  4th  of  July  last.  The  mis- 
chief of  these  differences  is  incalculable.  They 
may  defeat  the  policy  of  the  Administration, 
and  they  may  very  easily  defeat  the  party  in 
the  Presidential  election.  Unquestionably  the 
difficulty  in  the  State  of  New  York  did  defeat 
the  party  in  November.  It  would  not  have 
been  a very  difficult,  certainly  not  a hopeless 
task,  to  recover  the  State  from  the  Democrats. 
But  the  first  condition  of  success  was  absolute 
harmony,  and  that  was  utterly  wanting.  Troy 
defied  the  Greeks  while  Achilles  and  Agamem- 
non quarreled.  Let  the  Republican  chiefs  re- 
flect whether  Republican  victory  will  crown 
their  feuds. 

We  do  not  discuss  the  reasons  of  the  differ- 
ences. The  blame  undoubtedly  must  be  di- 
vided. Certainly  the  President,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  mistakes  of  method  or  of  policy 
during  the  last  session — and  they  were  very 
few — did  not  deserve  the  kind  of  censure  which 
he  received  from  certain  Administration  Sena- 
tors. Nor  can  those  Senators  be  justly  sur- 
prised if  he  felt  hurt,  and  showed  that  he  was  so. 
The  difficulty  in  New  York,  as  is  universally 
known,  springs  from  patronage.  Under  our 
miserable  system  it  is  impossible  that  the  con- 
trol of  patronage  should  not  be  the  measure  of 
a Senator’s  real  power  and  influence.  If  one 
of  the  State  Senators  is  known  to  have  more 
success  in  “ placing”  his  followers,  the  other  is 
inevitably  chagrined,  and  he  is  discredited  with 
his  party  as  “of  no  account."  Personal  ill- 
feeling  is  very  sure  to  follow.  If,  then,  the  Ad- 
ministration intervenes,  and,  as  it  were,  de- 
clares for  one  against  the  other,  disaffection  and 
open  hostility  within  the  party  are  close  at 
hand.  The  remedy  is  obvious.  It  is  with  the 
President.  Seeing  the  situation,  he  may  re- 
quire of  each  Senator  that  the  difference  be 
composed  upon  his  withdrawing  from  active  in- 
terference, and  holding  an  equal  hand  between 
them. 

So  with  the  Missouri  case.  Mr.  Brown,  the 
Governor  elect,  intends,  we  presume,  to  act  with 
the  Democratic  party.  But  Senator  Schurz 
can  not  join  the  Democracy.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  German  element  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  Missouri  is  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  quasi-Dcmocratic  alliance.  It  is 
naturally  Republican,  as  Senator  Schurz  is. 
But  the  Missouri  Senators  also  are  unfriendly, 
and  the  Administration  threw  its  influence  in 
the  State  upon  the  side  that  was  unsuccessful. 
There  is,  of  course,  a great  deal  of  angry  and 
doubtful  feeling.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  will  refuse  to  allow  the  Missouri  war  to 
be  renewed  upon  its  floor ; and  that  it  will  re- 
member that  Senator  Schurz  is  amply  able  to 
define  his  own  position,  and  can  easily  do  so 
by  acting  quietly  with  his  Republican  friends, 
as  he  hus  shown  his  intentiou  to  do  by  attend- 
ing the  first  Republican  caucus. 

The  determination  of  the  President  that  there 
shall  be  Republican  peace,  and  his  own  refusal 
to  recognize  any  differences  of  his  own,  with  a 
little  sagacity  in  healing  those  among  the  Sena- 
tors, will  give  him  a position  and  an  influence 
which  will  be  invaluable.  Resolute  sagacity  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  quarrels,  and  a sense  of 
personal  responsibility  for  the  party  success  upon 
the  part  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives, 
will  make  Republican  harmony  and  triumph  as 
overwhelming  as  they  are  desirable. 


SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

It  is  stated  by  the  London  Athenaeum  that  Mr. 
C.  F.  Varley,  the  well-known  electrician,  has 
devised  a method  by  which  four  currents  of 
electricity  can  be  delivered  simultaneously  by 
a single  wire,  even  in  opposite  directions. 

According  to  Treasury  statistics  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1870,  has  been  more  favorable  to  the 
whaling  interests  than  the  preceding  one,  since, 
although  the  tonnage  employed  was  somewhat 
less— namely,  not  quite  70,000  tons— the  catch 
is  reported  as  more  satisfactory,  and  the  general 
prospect  for  the  future  is  believed  to  be  very 
promising.  Of  the  number  of  vessels  employed 
by  far  the  largest  was  from  Now  Bedford,  name- 
ly, 206.  Next  comes  Barnstable,  with  43;  and 
New  London,  22.  Nantucket,  once  so  busy  a 
scene  in  this  connection,  can  now  only  show  six 
vessels,  and  Edgarton  but  eight. 

According  to  Professor  Raymond’s  late  re- 
port on  the  statistics  of  mines  aud  mining  in 
the  Western  United  States,  for  the  year  1869, 
the  total  bullion  product  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $63,500,000,  this  showing  a fulling  off  as  com- 
pared with  the  product  of  1868  by  no  means  as 
great  as  was  expected.  The  yield  from  quartz 
mining  is  decidedly  larger  than  that  of  previous 
years,  aud  Professor  Raymond  considers  the 
prospects  of  mining  industries  generally  to  be 
far  more  promising  than  they  were  a year  ago. 
This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  wages 
and  other  items  of  hitherto  unreasonable  "ex- 
pense have  been  materially  reduced,  thus  re- 
lieving mining  enterprises  of  a burden  which 
they  have  in  general  been  unable  to  carry,  and 
which  is  greater  than  that  imposed  upon  other 
branches  of  industry  in  the  country. 

Much  activity  is  at  present  manifested  in  Peru 
in  the  way  of  connecting  her  coast  with  the 
countries  east  of  the  Andes  by  railroads.  One  of 


these,  extending  from  the  coast  to  Arequipa, 
across  the  Andes  to  Puuo,  and  thence  to  Lake 
Titicaca,  is  progressing  satisfactorily.  Forty 
miles  have  been  finished  between  Arequipa  and 
the  coast,  and  are  constantly  worked  by  trains. 
It  is  expected  that  within  six  months  the  an- 
cient city  of  Arequipa,  founded  by  Pizarro,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Andes,  will  be  in  close  commu- 
nication with  the  coast.  As  this  region  is  rich 
in  silver  and  copper  mines,  and  produces  cot- 
ton, wool,  sugar,  and  nitre,  it  is  anticipated  that 
an  immense  trade  will  be  open  as  soon  as  the 
road  is  finished  to  that  point. 

The  year  1870  bids  fair  to  be  marked  iu  the 
history  of  North  American  paleontology,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  numerous  collections  made  by 
various  expeditions,  particularly  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Hayden  aud  Professor  Marsh,  of  Yale, 
both  of  whom,  at  the  head  of  large  parties}  have 
been  engaged  during  the  past  summer  in  ex- 
ploring various  portions  of  the  West.  Dr.  Leidy 
has  already  characterized  a large  number  of  fos- 
sils gathered  by  Dr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Clarence 
King,  and  Mr.  Condon,  among  them  species  of 
lophiodon,  oreodon,  rhinoceros,  etc.  Among 
the  reptiles  are  anew  crocodile  of  large  size  and 
a number  of  turtles. 

It  is  now  announced  authoritatively  that  the 
odium  attaching  to  the  British  government  of 
refusing  to  render  any  assistance  to  observations 
of  the  eclipse  of  December  is  undeserved,  and 
that  the  blame,  if  any  there  be,  applies  rather 
to  negligence  of  a former  committee  having  the 
matter  in  charge.  As  soon  as  the  subject  was 
actually  brought,  even  informally,  to  the  notice 
of  the  government  every  assistance  was  prom- 
ised, and  arrangements  are  now  being  made  to 
carry  the  whole  matter  into  effect.  A ship  is 
to  be  furnished  to  transport  the  observers  to 
Spain,  and  funds  supplied  to  take  others  over- 
land to  Naples,  with  a vessel  to  convey  them  to 
Messina.  The  various  European  governments 
have  beep  requested  to  aid  the  different  parties, 
and  the  British  government  in  other  ways  has 
brought  all  its  influence  to  bear  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition. 

Professor  Norvenskjold,  the  leader  of  the 
last  Swedish  expedition  to  Spitsbergen,  has  visit- 
ed Greenland,  during  the  past  summer,  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  dogs  to  be  used  in  his  polar 
explorations  of  next  year.  From  letters  recently 
received  from  him  we  learn  that  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Greenland, 
over  the  inland  ice,  about  thirty  or  forty  nautical 
miles.  He  started  on  his  journey  on  the  19th  of 
July  from  Auleitsivik  Fiord,  an  inlet  in  about  68° 
north  latitude.  This  makes  an  addition  to  the 
number  of  more  recent  expeditions  for  explor- 
ing the  interior  of  Greenland ; the  others,  as  is 
well  known,  being  those  of  Dr.  Hayes,  Kielsen, 
Drs.  Rink  and  Brown,  Mr.  E.  Whymper,  and 
Mr.  A.  Tyner. 

The  last  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  records  the  discovery  of  a large  part  of 
the  skeleton  of  a mastodon  near  Illipolis,  Illi- 
nois. One  of  the  tusks  proved  to  be  nearly  ten 
feet  in  length,  and  twenty-nine  inches  in  cir- 
cumference three  feet  from  the  lower  end.  All 
the  bones  were  in  a fair  state  of  preservation, 
and  of  a dark,  spongy,  and  porous  appearance. 
It  is  probable  that  the  specimens  will  be  added 
to  the  collections  of  fossils  now  being  gathered 
together  by  Professor  Worthen  for  the  State 
cabinet. 

According  to  the  official  report  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  it  is  stated  that  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  2292  vessels,  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  of  91,460  tons,  were  engaged  in 
the  mackerel  fishery.  The  same  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1869,  showed  a total  of  714 
vessels,  of  about  62,700  tons,  exhibiting  a very 
gratifying  increase  in  the  magnitude  of  this 
branch  of  marine  industry. 

It  is  stated  that  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
during  the  past  year  exported  about  three  and 
a halt  millions  of  pounds  of  cinchona  bark, 
valued  at  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Professor  Phillips,  of  the  Museum  at  Oxford, 
is  very  desirous  of  learning  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  length  and  weight  of  crocodiles  and 
alligators  of  all  sizes,  and  requests  the  friends  of 
science  to  make  as  many  experiments  on  this 
subject  as  possible,  and  to  transmit  the  result  to 
the  University  Museum  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Buck- 
land  recommends  that  if  the  living  animal  be 
experimented  upon  it  be  first  placed  in  a bag. 
We  commend  the  inquiry  to  such  of  our  rpaders 
as  may  visit  Florida  this  winter,  in  hopes  that 
the  many  opportunities  of  answering  the  ques- 
tion there  will  be  utilized.  Information  sent  to 
the  American  Naturalist  Magazine,  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  or  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  will  no 
doubt  be  at  once  published,  and  thus  made  ac- 
cessible to  Professor  Phillips. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science,  which  has  for 
so  many  years  been  the  recognized  exponent  of 
scientific  activity  in  the  United  States,  and 
which,  beginning  in  1818,  was  published  as  a 
quarterly  for  the  fourth  of  a century,  and  then 
for  another  period  of  the  same  length  as  a bi- 
monthly, will  be  issued  in  the  beginning  of  the 
coming  year  as  a monthly.  It  will  consequent- 
ly come  more  frequently  before  the  public,  and 
thereby  reflect  more  faithfully  the  progress  of 
science  than  it  could  do  under  its  former  plan. 
The  Journal  will  continue  to  be  edited  by  Pro- 
fessors Silliman  and  Dana,  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  eminent  men  of  science  in  New  En- 
gland, and  will,  we  trust,  be  welcomed  in  its 
new  form  by  that  material  increase  of  the  snb- 
scription-list  which  it  so  well  deserves. 

Panama  papers  inform  us  that  the  heaviest 
rain  experienced  at  Aspinwall  for  many  years 
occurred  on  the  3d  of  November,  four  inches 
and  sixty-three  hundredths  of  water  having  fall- 
en in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  the  space  of  a 
little  over  three  hours. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
a committee,  consisting  of  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison, Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Mr.  Findlay,  and 
Admiral  Hay,  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty  the  importance  of  revising  the 
survey  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  with 


a view  to  ascertaining  what  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  levels  since  the  recent  earthquakes 
on  that  coast.  Mr.  Clements  Markham  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  committee. 

Great  interest  has  been  felt  in  regard  to  the 
results  to  be  expected  from  the  deep-sea  dredg- 
ings of  the  present  year  by  the  steamer  lbrai- 
pine,  those  of  last  year  being  so  entirely  unex- 
pected and  remarkable.  We  learn  from  our 
foreign  exchanges  that  the  methods  of  last  year 
have  been  carefully  followed  during  the  present, 
and  that  soundings,  dredgings,  aud  analyses  of 
sea-water  have  been  made  at  different  depths 
down  to  fifteen  hundred  fathoms.  A large  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  basin  has  been  explored, 
with  satisfactory  results,  and  pains  have  been 
taken  to  make  out  and  define,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  phenomena  of  the  current  which,  on  the  sur- 
face, sets  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
eastward. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

CONGRESS. 

December  5 — Commencement  of  the  third  session  of 
the  Forty-first  Congress.  Nearly  all  the  Senators  were 
in  their  places.  After  the  usual  formalities  of  the  open- 
ing session  several  bills  and  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, and  laid  on  the  table  until  the  standing  commit- 
tees should  lie  organized.  Among  these  was  a bill  of- 
fered by  Senator  Sumner  “ to  terminate  the  fabrica- 
tion of  United  States  notes  and  fractional  currency,  to 
strengthen  the  reserves  of  the  national  banks,  and 
to  promote  the  return  to  specie  payments.”  The 
President’s  Message  was  read — In  the  House,  173  an- 
swered to  the  roll-call.  Delegations  were  called  from 
every  State  but  Georgia.  There  was  no  business  of  im- 
portance. 

December  6.— In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  introduced  to 
authorize  the  election  of  a delegate  from  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  one  looking  to  the  repeal  of  the  income 
tax.— In  the  House,  three  hills  were  introduced  for  the 
repeal  of  the  income  tax.  Several  bills  were  introduced 
looking  to  the  revival  of  navigation  and  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country.  One  of  these  provides 
for  the  removal  of  all  duties  from  materials  used  in 
building  vessels  for  the  foreign  trade,  and  two  others 
provide,  under  certain  restrictions,  tor  the  registry  in 
United  States  ports  of  foreign-built  vessels. 

December  7. — In  the  Senate,  a bill  was  submitted  giv- 
ing to  the  American  and  East  India  Telegraph  Company 
the  sole  right,  for  twenty-one  years,  to  lay  a telegraph 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Asia,  the  work  to  be  begun 
within  one  year  and  completed  within  three  years, 
and  the  Navy  Department  to  assist  in  making  surveys 
and  laying  the  cable. — In  the  Douse,  a bill  was  Intro- 
duced to  provide  for  the  gradual  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  A resolution  was  adopted  inquiring  into 
the  seizure  of  the  fishing  schooner  Granada  by  the 
Canadian  authorities,  and  one  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire  making  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  intention  of  any  European  power  to  establish 
a port  at  Samana.  Any  such  intention  was  declared 
to  be  unfriendly  to  the  United  States,  and  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Monroe  policy. 

December  8. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a 
bill  to  prevent  assessments  upon  government  employes 
for  political  or  other  purposes.  Any  official  allowing 
such  assessment,  or  employ^  paying  it,  is  made  liable: 
to  dismissal  and  a fine  not  exceeding  $1000.  It  also 
prohibits  the  giving  of  presents  or  gratuities  to  gov- 
ernment officials  for  any  thing  dene  In  connection 
with  their  official  duties.— In  the  House,  a bill  was 
passed  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege. 

December  9.— The  House  was  not  iu  session.— In  the 
Senate,  a bill  was  introduced  to  discontinue  the  ranks 
of  Admiral  and  Vice-Admiral  in  the  navy  after  vacancies 
occur  in  the  same,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  Rear- 
Admirals  to  three,  and  of  Commodores  to  six,  by  omis- 
sion to  fill  vacancies  hereafter  occurring. 

GENERAL  DOMESTIC  ITEMS. 

On  the  8th  inst.  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Buffalo 
made  a public  demonstration  of  sympathy  with  the 
Pope.  An  address  was  adopted  expressing  homage 
and  obedience  to  the  Holy  See.  sympathy  in  the  “ af- 
fliction and  outrage”  to  which  the  Pope  and  the  Chnrch 
are  subjected,  condemnation  of  the  Italian  occupation 
of  Rome,  a protest  against  the  violation  of  the  right 
of  Catholics  to  be  governed  by  a chief  exempt  from 
and  independent  of  all  civil  power,  a promise  to  still 
recognize  Pius  IX.  as  the  lawful  King  of  Rome,  and 
a pledge  of  co-operation  in  any  movement  of  the 
Catholic  world  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  sover- 
eignty. 

General  Hiram  Walbridge  died  in  this  city  on  the  «th 
inst.  He  was  forty-nine  years  of  age. 

The  claim  against  the  Spanish  government  for  the 
seizure  of  the  steamer  Lloyd  Aspinwall  was  paid  hr 
Minister  Roberts. 

The  Navajoe  Indians  have  begun  a war  upon  the 
Apaches. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


THE  WAR  IN  FRANCE. 

General  Ducbot  issued  an  order  to  his  army  at 
Vincennes  on  the  4th  inst,  in  which  he  says  that  after 
two  days  of  glorious  battles  they  had  recrossed  the 
Marne,  finding  their  efforts  fruitless,  to  await  a more 
favorable  opportunity  to  break  through  the  Prussian 
investment. 

Orleans  was  reoccupied  by  the  Prussians  on  the  4th 
inst,  after  defeating  the  army  of  the  Loire.  The  French 
lost  10,000  prisoners,  77  camion,  and  four  gun-boats  on 
the  river. 

The  provisional  government  have  abandoned  Tours 
aud  gone  to  Bordeaux,  in  apprehension  of  a German 
raid. 

The  Prussians  are  about  to  invest  Havre,  and  French 
iron-clads  have  been  ordered  to  that  port  to  protect 
the  city. 

The  Prussian  government  has  informed  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Luxembourg  that,  as  he  has  allowed  a viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duchy  by  the 
French,  Prussia  will  no  longer  respect  the  neutrality 
of  Luxembourg,  nor  he  bound  by  the  treaty  of  1S87. 

Two  English  houses,  it  is  said,  have  contracted  to 
supply  Pans  with  food  after  the  capitulation. 

The  French  officers  and  war  prisoners  in  Germany 
are  reported  as  strongly  against  the  restoration  of  the 
Bonaparte*. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  ITEMS. 

A note  from  Count  Bismarck  was  received  by  the 
President  of  the  North  German  Parliament  on  the  sth 
inst.,  stating  that  King  William  had  accepted  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  Duke  of  Aosta,  on  receiving  the  crown  of  Spain 
from  the  Spanish  deputation  in  Florence,  congratu- 
lated them  on  the  reconciliation  of  order  with  liberty 
in  Spain,  and  promised  to  maintain  the  constitutional 
traditions  of  his  family,  expressing  the  belief  that  liis 
conduct  will  convince  all  parties  of  his  honesty  of 
purpose. 

The  ex-Queen  of  Spain  has  formally  protested  against 
the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  but  she  says  she  will 
not  appeal  to  force. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  Russian  dispatches  to  Vi- 
enna, Florence,  Tours,  and  Constantinople  is  that  the 
granting  of  the  Russian  demand  is  essential  to  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a petition  from  Ire- 
land for  British  intervention  in  favor  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  Mr.  Gladstone  says  the  govern- 
ment has  not  interfered  in  any  changes  in  Rome  since 
the  election  of  Pins  IX.,  but  it  feels  bound  to  make 
and  has  made  provision  for  protecting  the  Pontiff. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  adds,  Italy  ex]  11  itly  engages  tc 
protect  jh|  ” — x — * J *-  ’ 


maintain  liis  dignity. 
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A JOURNEY  THROUGH  ICELAND. 


AN  UNRULY  IIEARSE. 


Such  a region  as  this  must  form,  it  would 
seem,  but  a dreary  and  desolate  home  for  the 
residence  of  man  ; and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
habitations  and  their  surroundings,  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  view  of  our  traveler  in 
the  course  of  his  journey,  appeared  to  him  very 
little  attractive.  There  was,  however,  one  ex- 
ception. While  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
minister  at  one  of  the  little  hamlets  that  he  vis- 
ited, he  was  much  impressed  with  the  picturesque- 
ness of  the  situation  of  the  church  and  of  the  min- 
ister’s residence,  and  with  the  beauty  of  the  night. 
The  supper,  and  the  Latin  conversation  which 
accompanied  and  followed  it,  occupied  so  much 
time,  and  the  excitement  produced  in  the  family 
by  such  an*arrival  was  so  great,  that  it  was  past 
midnight  before  they  were  ready  to  retire  to  their 
beds.  The  sun,  after  dipping  a little  way  below 
the  horizon,  was  beginning  to 
appear  again.  M.  Nougarct 
- A and  the  minister  were  in  the 
~ open  a‘r,  before  the  house, 

— — smoking  their  pipes.  Thechil- 
=€  dren  were  quiet,  the  cows  were 

jS  yiUl  lying  upon  the  grass  resting 

J contentedly,  the  sky  was  clear 
Jig  - A*.!!  - and  beautiful,  and  the  air  was 

soft  and  bland.  The  whole 
scene  was  one  of  romantic 
--*•  t calmness  and  repose. 

■ “What  a pleasant  evening,” 
said  M.  Nougaret,  “and  what 
a charming  scene ! How  hap- 
py your  life  must  be  here!” 

The  minister  took  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  asked 

“Should  you  be  happy  to 

--  • M.  Nougaret  admitted  that 

found  this  question  some* 
what  embarrassing. 

But  dreary  and  desolate  as 
such  a region  must  be  as  a 

8 home  for  human  families,  all 
the  littoral  jtortions  of  it  swarm 
with  atiimal  life.  The  shores 
both  of  the  interior  and  the 
exterior  waters  abound  with 
birds  of  many  species,  which 
flock  there  in  couutless  mill- 
ions to  rear  their  young  on  the 
neighboring  rocks,  gathering 
their  sustenance,  in  the  mean 
while,  for  themselves  and  their 


characterized  the  rock,  marks  of  the  columnar 
structure  which  is  so  often  observed  in  rocks  of 
volcanic  origin.  In  one  part  of  the  country 
there  was  a church  in  the  midst  of  a level  plain, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a range  of  these  rag- 
ged piles.  The  legend  in  respect  to  it  is  that  it 
was  built  before  the  eruption  of  the  lava  took 
place  from  which  these  rocks  were  formed,  and 
that  the  stream,  when  in  its  flow  it  approached 
the  spot,  made  a grand  detour,  out  of  respect  to 
the  sacredness  of  the  place,  and  thus  left  the 
church  and  the  area  around  it  unharmed. 

The  magnitude  and  violence  of  the  eruptions 
of  Mount  Hecla,  in  former  years,  have  been  such 
that  the  imagination  in  vain  attempts  to  compre- 
hend the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  effects  which 
have  resulted  from  them.  One  of  the  latest  great 
eruptions  took  place  about  one  hundred  years 


Thus  far  the  eruption  had  consisted  principally 
of  ashes  and  scoria? ; but  soon  afterward  the  lava 
began  to  appear.  Immense  volumes  of  it  were 
poured  out,  and  began  to  flow  in  vast  molten 
streams  to  great  distances  over  the  country.  The 
ice  and  snow  upon  and  around  the  summit  were 
melted  too,  and  poured  down  such  floods  of  mud 
and  water  over  the  surrounding  country  as  to 
produce  in'many  places  the  most  disastrous  in- 
undations. The  mountain  itself  was,  moreover, 
so  heated  during  the  operation  that  it  required 
thirty  years  for  it  to  become  cool,  so  that  snow 
could  lodge  and  ice  form  on  its  flanks  again.  It 
did  not,  indeed,  appear  to  return  to  its  former 
condition  until  about  1810;  and  then  in  1845  a 
new  eruption  took  place,  though  it  was  not  so 
violent  as  the  one  which  preceded  it. 

The  remains  of  ancient  beds  of  lava  are  scat- 


MOUNDS  OF  IIIALTADAL. 


tered  all  over  the  island,  and  are  seen  now  in 
various  states  of  disintegration  and  decay.  The 
length  of  the  time  which  lava  requires  to  advance 
to  such  a state  of  change  as  is  witnessed  in  many 
cases  here  is  so  great  as  to  indicate  that  the  vol- 
canic action  of  which  this  island  is  the  scene  has 
been  going  on  for  an  immensely  long  period. 

The  sharp  and  ragged  forms,  witli  a tendency 
to  vertical  crevices  and  fissures,  so  often  assumed 
bv  rocks  of  volcanic  origin  in  a certain  stage  of 
disintegration,  do  not,  it  seems,  always  prevail ; 
for  in  a certain  part  of  Iceland  is  seen  a very 
remarkable  formation  of  mounds,  shaped  like 
royal  tents,  and  arranged  over  the  plain  on  which 
they  stand  in  a manner  which  gives  them  quite 
an  artificial  appearance.  Hie  name  of  the  place 
where  these  mounds  occur  is  Hialtadal ; it  is 
situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  island. 


ago,  namely,  in  17G6.  Warning  was  given  of 
its  approach  by  subterranean  rumblings  and  thun- 
derings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  and  by 
the  pouring  out  from  the  crater  of  an  immense 
volume  of  black  smoke  and  ashes,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  the  continued  ejection  of  a 
shower  of  masses  of  pumice-stone  and  scoria, 
which  filled  the  air  completely  over  the  mount- 
ain for  a long  time,  and  fell  at  a great  distance 
upon  all  the  surrounding  country.  Indeed,  so 
dense  was  the  cloud  of  smoke  and  ashes  that 
hung  over  the  whole  region  that  the  sky  was 
completely  darkened,  and  the  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  life  were  suspended  till  the  air  became 
clear  again.  And  when  it  did  become  clear,  the 
ashes  which  subsided  from  it  covered  the  ground 
to  a depth  of  four  inches  for  a hundred  miles 
around ! 


| 6‘qoi^edj  i to-s  jre^te.  jtoj  a man  named  I 
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ABUNDANCE  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE  ON  SHORE. 


There  was  nobody  in  the  company  with  whom 
he  could  communicate,  except  by  signs,  and  he 
was  accordingly  quite  perplexed  to  know  what 
the  letter  meant,  and  what  the  poor  woman 
wanted. 

In  the  midst  of  his  perplexity  it  so  happened 
that  a minister  came  to  the  place,  and  M.  Xou- 
garet,  being  able  to  communicate  with  him  in 
Latin,  gave  him  the  letter,  and  asked  what  it 
meant.  The  minister  read  it,  and  made  some 
inquiries  of  the  woman,  and  then  reported  the 
case  to  M.  Nougaret,  sayitlg  that  some  time  pre- 
viously, at  the  close  of  a season, 
a French  sailor  by  the  name  of 
Le  Blanc  had  been  wrecked  on  ! 
the  const,  and  had  found  refuge 
in  the  family  of  the  father  of  this 
young  woman.  That,  before  BBH 
long,  he  proposed  marriage  to 
the  young  woman,  and,  with  her  P 
father's  consent,  they  were  mar-  j' 
ried.  The  sailor  spent  the  win- 
ter  with  them,  but  in  the  spring 

ik,  the  cap-  | 


In  orchards  it  is  for  this  reason  speedily  removed. 
The  lichens,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  hurt  trees, 
as  they  do  not  feed  upon  their  substance. 

The  mistletoe  has  always  been  associated  with 
Druidical  worship;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  do 
better  than  give  an  outline  of  that  superstition. 
The  simplest  and  earliest  form  of  their  religion 
seems  to  have  been  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  fire.  The  sun  they  adored  under  the  name 
of  Tutanes,  the  same  as  the  Roman  Saturn  -and 
the  Phoenician  Baal  or  Bel.  Another  remarka- 
ble principle  was  the  worship  of  the  serpent ; and 


THE  MISTLETOE. 

Every  one  knows  this  parasite,  which  grows 
both  on  deciduous  and  ever-green  trees  and 
shrubs,  forming  a pendent  ever-green  bush  from 
the  trunks  and  branches ; and  some  of  our  fair 
readers  may  have  accidental hj  stood  under  it  at 
Christmas,  receiving  a reward  for  their  pains. 
We  may  venture  to  remind  them  that,  according 
to  the  received  rule  of  medieval  times,  except  a 
maiden  was  kissed  under  the  mistletoe  at  Christ- 
mas, she  could  not  be  married  during  the  ensu- 


he  went  to  Reykjt 
ital,  ostensibly  to  seek  some  em- 
ployment,  and  since  then  they  S 
had  heard  nothing  from  him. 

They  supposed  that  he  had  gone 

to  France;  and  ns  the  woman 

had  heard  that  M.  Nougaret  tprrf 

came  from  France,  she  came  to  , Tf1" l s 

him  to  inquire  whether  he  had 

seen  her  husband  there,  and  if  fei  _ .-r^a 

he  could  tell  her  what  had  be-  fegy-  T. 

come  of  him.  L 

When  M.  Nougaret,  through 
the  interpreter,  said  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  man,  she  seemed 
surprised,  and  asked  the  minister  whether  M. 
Nougaret  did  not  come  from  France.  If  he 
came  from  France  he  must  have  seen  her  hus- 
band, she  thought,  if  he  was  there.  Her  ideas 
of  the  extent  and  population  of  France  were  evi- 
dently not  as  enlarged  as  the  facts  would  warrant. 

She  looked  very  disconsolate  and  sad  when  she 
found  that  she  could  not  learn  any  tidings  of  her 
husband  from  the  stranger.  She  talked  a mo- 
ment with  the  minister,  and  then  the  minister, 
addressing  M.  Nougaret,  said  that  her  case  was 
truly  a hard  one,  since  the  man  went  away  with- 
out getting  divorced,  as  he  should  have  done,  so 
as  to  set  his  wife  at  liberty.  “ If  he  had  taken 
the  necessary  steps  for  a divorce,”  said  the  min- 
ister, “before  he  went  away,  then  the  woman 
would  be  nil  right,  as  she  could  at  any  time  mar- 
ry another  man ; whereas,  as  it  was,  she  was  con- 
demned to  hopeless  isolation.” 

After  a moment’s  reflection  an  idea  occurred 
to  M.  Nougarct’s  mind  which  he  thought  might 
perhaps  furnish  a solution  of  the  difficulty. 

“Ask  the  woman  how  she  was  married,  and 
whether  the  French  consul  at  Reykjavik  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  affair,”  said  he  to  the  min- 
ister. 

The  woman,  on  being  interrogated,  answered 
this  question  in  the  negative.  She  was  married, 
she  said,  simply  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
country  people  of  Iceland. 

“Then,”  said  M.  Nougaret,  “she  is  free. 
The  marriage  was  not  legal.  Le  Blanc  was  it 
French  subject,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
French  laws;  and  they  require,  in  such  cases,  cer- 
tain acts  and  documents  from  the  nearest  French 
consul  to  make  the  marriage  valid.-*"  Thus  the 
requisite  formalities  to  render  the  union  legal 
not  having  been  observed,  the  woman  is  free, 
and  can  marry  any  other  man  ns  soon  as  she 
pleases.  ” 

The  minister  reflected  a moment,  as  if  some- 
what uncertain  how  this  view  of  the  question  was 
to  be  received;  but  finally  said  that  M.  Nou- 
garet was  right,  and  that  the  woman  was  legally 
free.  He  explained  the  case  to  her.  Her  face 
at  once  brightened  up,  and  she  went  away  over- 
joyed at  finding  herself  so  suddenly  released 
from  an  embarrassment  which  a few-  moments 
before  had  seemed  hopeless  and  irremediable. 
M.  Nougaret  thought  that  within  a week  she  was 
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ing  year.  When  once  established  on  a tree,  the 
mistletoe  will  grow  as  long  as  there  is  any  life  in 
the  tree;  but  when  the  branch  on  which  it  is 
rooted  decays,  the  death  of  the  mistletoe  imme- 
diately' follows.  Two  or  three  inches  of  the  shoot 
is  produced  only  in  a season,  and  the  leaves  vary 
considerably  in  different  plants.  The  missel- 
thrush  feeds  on  the  berries,  and  so  does  the 
blackbird;  and  bird-lime  is  made  from  the 
bruised  berries.  The  effect  of  the  mistletoe  is 
injurious  to  the  branch  upon  which  it  grows,  for 
the  sap  is  absorbed  by  the  growth  of  the  parasite. 


it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  great  Druidical 
temples,  such  as  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  were 
constructed  for  the  united  worship  of  the  serpent 
and  the  sun.  Afterward,  however,  the  number 
of  deities  was  considerably  increased,  among 
whom  the  chief  were  Ilesus,  the  god  of  war,  Jow 
or  Jupiter,  Taranis,  the  ruler  of  thunder,  Belin 
or  Apollo,  and  Oghum  or  Mercury.  The  gar- 
ments of  the  Druids  were  remarkably  long  and 
flowing ; and  when  employed  in  religious  cere- 
monies they  wore  a kind  of  white  surplice.  They 
generally  carried  a white  wand,  and  had  an  orna- 
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ANXIOUS  TIMES. 

“Treport,  a sea-port  town  of  Frauce,  De- 
partment of  Seine  Infe'rieure.  Population,  at»l)8.  ” 
So  says  the  guide-book ; but  things  have  altered 
since  these  words  were  written,  and  a census 
taken  now  would,  we  fear,  show'  a marked  de- 
crease in  the  population,  and  a marked  prepon- 
derance of  women  over  men.  The  young  men 
have  gone  to  the  war ; they  are  gathering  in 
Count  Kekatry’s  camp,  or  inarching  with  Geu- 
eral Paladines,  orroviugthe  country,  with  sashes 
round  their  waists  and  cocks’  feathers  in  their 
hats,  taking  shots  at  Uhlans  from  behind  hedges, 
or  surprising  outlying  German  detachments. 

In  these  little  out-of-the-way  places  the  times 
are  indeed  anxious,  not  with  the  anxiety  which 
prompts  us  to  buy  “extras,”  but  one  of  a more 
personal  nature.  The  war  makes  itself  felt  ter- 
ribly in  the  absence  of  so  many  friends,  and  news 
comes  so  seldom  to  break  the  monotony  of  wait- 
ing. The  quiet  place  is  quieter  than  ever ; there 
is  a certain  dull  routine  of  work  to  be  gone 
through,  for  even  in  anxiety  dinners  must  be 
provided  and  cooked,  floors  swept  and  rooms 
kept  tidy,  and  one  day  must  be  much  like  anoth- 
er, until  a precious  parcel  of  newspapers  finds  its 
way  to  the  little  town,  and  they  hear  something 
of  the  outside  w orld — of  victories  or  defeats,  of 
heavy  losses — and  the  lists  are  eagerly  scanned  to 
see  if  the  names  of  husbands,  brothers,  and  lov- 
ers are  there.  A battle  has  been  won  and  the 
country  has  been  saved — many  such  battles  have 
been  fought  and  won  in  the  papers — and  the 
good  women  rejoice,  and  a patriotic  glow  goes 
through  them  as  some  gossip  reads  out  flie  news, 
as  depicted  in  the  pathetic  sketch  on  our  first 
page.  But  then  comes  the  thought  that  battles 
are  won  with  the  blood  of  men,  and  the  fishing- 
boat  on  the  beach  may  have  lost  its  master,  and 
Marie’s  marriage  may  be  put  oft'  forever,  and  the 
joy  is  mingled  with  sadness.  In  another  month 
they  may  hear  that  the  battle  never  came  oft',  and 
they  breathe  again  most  unpatriotically,  although 
that  master  of  the  fishing-boat  may  be  tilling 
German  land,  and  Marie’s  betrothed  be  lying  in 
hospital  with  a bullet  through  his  leg.  If  the 
women  of  France  could  decide  the  question, 
would  the  war  go  on  ? These  good  women  are 
no  doubt  sturdy  patriots  in  the  abstract,  but 
we  fancy  they  would  willingly  vote  for  their  good 
men's  return,  and  w ould  be  glad  to  see  their  fish- 
ing-boats sailing  once  more  from  land,  although 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  should  pay  for  it. 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE. 

J3y  the  Author  of  “ Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “ A Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “ Gwen- 
doline's Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 

\ .w.  

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  SMOKING-ROOM  OF  THE  GEORGE  AND 
VULTURE. 

Robert  Balfour  did  not  remain  at  Tur- 
lock, as  he  had  originally  intended.  Perhaps 
the  vicinity  to  Wheal  Danes  was  not  so  attractiv  e 
to  him  as  he  had  promised  himself  that  it  would 
be,  although  not  for  a single  instant  did  his  pur- 
pose of  revenge  relax.  Other  considerations, 
had  he  needed  them,  were  powerful,  now  that  he 
had  taken  the  first  step,  to  keep  him  on  that  ter- 
rible path  which  he  had  so  long  marked  out  for 
himself.  To  disclose  the  position  of  his  victim 
now  would  have  been  not  only  to  make  void  his 
future  plans,  but  to  place  his  own  fate  at  Solo- 
mon’s mercy.  Yet  he  found  his  heart  less  hard 
than  the  petrifaction  it  had  undergone,  the  con- 
stant droppings  of  wrong  and  hardship  for  twen- 
ty years,  should  have  rendered  it.  He  did  not 
wake  until  late,  and  the  first  sound  that  broke 
upon  his  ear  was  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  of  the 
little  church,  for  it  was  Sunday  morning.  He 
compared  it  for  a moment  with  something  that 
he  had  been  dreaming  of : a man  in  a well  chip- 
ping footsteps  for  himself  in  the  brick  wall,  up 
which  he  climbed  a few  feet,  and  then  fell  down 
again.  Then  a pitiful,  unceasing  cry  of  “ Help, 
help ! — help,  help !”  rang  in  his  ears,  instead  of 
the  voice  that  called  people  to  prayers.  Even 
wheR  that  ceased,  the  wind  and  rain — for  the 
weather  was  wild  and  wet — beating  against  the 
window-pane,  brought  with  them  doleful  shrieks. 
Sometimes  a sudden  gust  seemed  to  bear  upon  it 
confused  voices  and  the  tramp  of  harrying  feet ; 
and  then  he  w ould  knit  his  brow  and  clench  his 
hand,  with  the  apprehension  that  they  had  found 
his  enemy,  and  were  bringing  him  to  the  door. 
Not  the  slightest  fear  of  the  consequences  to 
himself  in  such  a case  agitated  his  mind;  he  had 
quite  resolved  what  to  do,  and  that  no  prison 
walls  should  ever  hem  him  in  again;  but  the 
bare  idea  that  .Solomon  should  escape  his  venge- 
ance drove  him  to  the  brink  of  frenzy.  He 
would  have  left  the  place  at  once,  but  that  he 
thought  the  coincidence  of  his  departure  with  the 
disappearance  of  his  foe  might  possibly  awaken 
suspicion ; so  he  staid  on  through  the  day,  wait- 
ing for  the  news  which  he  knew  must  arrive 
sooner  or  later.  At  noon  he  thought  the  land- 
lady wore  an  unusually  grave  air,  and  he  felt  im- 
pelled to  ask  her  what  was  the  matter.  But 
then,  if  there  was  nothing— if  she  only  looked 
sour,  as  folks  often  did,  just 'because  it  was  Sun- 
day— she  might  think  him  too  curious. 

From  his  wiudow,  a little  later,  he  saw  a knot 
of  people  in  the  rain  talking  eagerly  together, 
and  one  of  them  pointing  with  his  hand  tow'ard 
Gethin.  But  they  were  too  far  off  to  be  over- 
heard, and  he  did  not  dare  go  down  and  interro- 
gate them.  It  was  his  object  to  appear  utterly 
indifferent  to  local  affairs,  and  as  a total  stran- 
ger. He  felt  half  stifled  within  doors,  and  yet, 
if  he  should  go  out,  he  knew  that  he  would  be  in- 
controllably  impelled  to jlajke,  the  fli,ft'  path  that 
he  had  followed  tm* 1 pt-kcedifTg-'nrglft,  to  watch 


that  nobody  came  near  the  place  that  held  his 
prey,  and  thereby,  like  the  bird  who  shows  her 
nest  by  keeping  guard  too  near,  attract  atten- 
tion. The  tidings  for  which  he  waited  came  at 
six  o’clock,  just  as  he  wras  sitting  down  to  his 
dinner.  The  parlor-maid  w ho  served  him  had 
that  happy  and  excited  look  which  the  possession 
of  news,  w hether  it  be  good  or  bad,  but  especial- 
ly the  latter,  always'  imparts  to  persons  of  her 
class. 

“There’s  strange  news  come  from  Gethin, 
Sir,”  said  she,  as  she  arranged  the  dishes. 

“ Indeed,”  said  Balfour,  carelessly,  though  he 
felt  his  brain  spin  round  and  his  heart  stop  at  the 
same  mchnent.  “What  is  it?” 

“Mr. Coe,  Sir,  a very  rich  man — he  as  owns 
all  Dunloppel — has  disappeared.  ” 

“ How’s  that?” 

“ Well,  Sir,  he  went  to  his  room  last  night, 
they  say,  at  his  usual  hour,  but  never  slept  in  his 
bed,  and  the  front-door  was  found  unlocked  in 
the  morning,  so  that  he  must  have  gone  away  of 
himself.  That  w ould  not  be  so  odd,  for  he  is  a 
secret  sort  of  man,  as  is  always  coming  and  go- 
ing ; but  he  has  taken  nothing  with  him ; only 
the  clothes  he  stood  iu.” 

“ Well,  I dare  say  he  has  come  back  again  by 
this  time,  my  good  girl.  What’s  this  ? Is  there 
no  fish  ?” 

“No,  Sir ; the  weather  was  too  bad  yesterday 
for  catching  them,  and  all  last  night  there  was  a 
dreadful  sea : that’s  what  they  fear  about  Mr. 
Coe — that  he  has  fell  into  the  sea.  His  footsteps 
have  been  tracked  to  the  cliff  edge,  and  there 
they  stop.  ” 

“ Poor  fellow ! Has  he  any  relatives  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  Sir;  a wife  and  son — a very  hand- 
some, nice  young  gentleman.” 

“ Then  his  widow  will  be  rich,  I suppose?” 

“ Oh,  pray,  don’t  call  her  a widow  yet,  Sir ; let 
us  hope  her  husband  may  be  found.  It’s  a dread- 
ful tiling  to  be  drowned  like  that  on  a Sunday 
morning;  and  for  one  who  knows  the  cliff'  path 
so  well  as  he  did,  too.  He  was  a hard  man,  and 
uo  favorite,  but  one  forgets  that  now,  of  course.” 

“You  have  also  forgotten  the  Harvey  Sauce, 
my  good  girl ; oblige  me  by  bringing  it,  will 
you?”  said  Mr.  Balfour,  beginning  to  w’liistle 
something  which  did  not  sound  like  a psalm 
tune.  “You  must  excuse  my  hard-heartedness, 
but  I had  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  this  gen- 
tleman.” 

An  hour  afterward  the  solitary  guest  had  left 
the  inn,  and  was  on  his  road  to  Plymouth.  His 
departure  caused  little  surprise,  for  the  wreather 
was  such  as  to  induce  uo  visitor  to  prolong  his 
stay. 

Whether  from  his  long  enforced  abstinence 
from  society,  or  from  the  unwelcome  nature  of 
bis  thoughts,  Robert  Balfour  was  always  disin- 
clined to  be  alone.  His  expeditions  with  Char- 
ley iu  search  of  pleasure  had  been,  though  he  did 
not  find  pleasure,  more  agreeable  to  him  than  the 
being  left  to  his  own  resources ; and  now  this  w as 
more  the  case  than  ever.  He  preferred  even  such 
company  as  that  which  the  smoking-room  of  an 
hotel  afforded  to  none  at  all.  The  voices  of  his 
fellow-creatures  could  not  shape  themselves,  as 
every  inarticulate  sound  did  to  his  straining  ear, 
into  groans  and  feeble  cries  for  aid.  Not  twen- 
ty-four hours  had  elapsed  since  his  prisoner  was 
placed  iu  hold,  so  that  such  sounds  of  w eakness 
and  agony  must  have  been  in  every  sense  chimer- 
ical; and  yet  he  heard  them.  What,  then,  if 
these  echoes  from  the  tomb  should  always  be 
heard  ? A terrible  idea  indeed,  but  one  which 
bred  no  repentance.  1 1 was  not  likely  that  re- 
morse should  seize  him  in  the  very  place  where 
his  hated  foe  had  clutched  and  consigned  him  to 
his  living  grave. 

The  hotel  at  which  he  now'  put  up  was  the 
same  at  which  he  had  then  lodged ; this  public 
room  was  the  same  iu  which  he  had  smoked  his 
last  cigar  upon  his  fatal  visit  to  the  Miners’  Bank. 
He  had  had  only  one  companion  then,  but  now  it 
was  full  of  people.  By  their  talk  it  was  evident 
that  they  w ere  townsfolk,  and  all  known  to  one 
another ; in  fact,  it  was  a tradesmen’s  club,  which 
met  at  the  George  and  Vulture  on  Sunday  nights 
through  the  winter  months.  In  spite  of  his  w ill- 
inguess  to  be  won  from  his  thoughts,  he  could  not 
fix  his  attention  on  the  small  local  gossip  that 
w as  going  on  about  him.  Men  came  in  and  out 
without  his  observing  them ; and  indeed  it  was 
not  easy  to  take  note  of  faces  through  the  cloud 
of  smoke  that  filled  the  room ; he  was  fast  re- 
lapsing into  his  own  reflections,  wondering  what 
Solomon  w as  doing  in  the  dark,  and  if  he  slept 
much,  when  an  event  occurred  w hich  roused  him 
as  thoroughly  as  the  prick  of  a lance  or  a sudden 
douche  of  cold  water. 

“ Let  us  have  no  misunderstanding  and  no 
obligation — that  is  my  motto.” 

The  speaker  was  a thin,  gray  man,  whose  en- 
trance into  the  apartment  Balfour  had  not  per- 
ceived, and  who  was  seated  iu  an  elevated  chair, 
which  had  apparently  been  reserved  for  him  as 
president  of  the  assembly.  The  face  was  unfa- 
miliar, for  twenty  years  had  made  an  old  man  of 
the  astute  and  lively  detective ; but  his  phrase, 
and  the  manner  of  delivering  it,  identified  him  at 
once  as  his  old  friend  Mr.  Dodge. 

“It  w'as  in  this  very  room,"  con  turned  the  lat- 
ter, “that  I sat  and  talked  with  him  as  sociable 
as  could  be,  not  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  I put 
the  darbies  on  him ; and  it’s  a thing  that  has 
been  upon  my  mind  ever  since.  I w as  only  do- 
ing my  duty,  of  course,  but  still  it  seemed  hard 
to  take  advantage  of  such  a frank  young  fellow. 
As  for  stealing  them  notes,  it’s  my  belief  he  had 
no  more  intention  of  doing  it  than  I had.  ” 

“And  yet  he  got  it  hot  at  the  ’sizes,  Mr. 
Dodge,  didn’t  he?”  inquired  one  of  the  com- 
pany. 

“Got  it  hot,  Sir?”  replied  Mr.  Dodge,  with 
dignity;  “he  got  an  infamous  and  most  unjustly 
severe  sentence,  if  you  mean  that,  Sir.  Of  course 
what  he  did  was  contrary  to  law,  but  its  ray  opin- 
ion as  the  law  w as  strained  agin  him.  There  was 
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some  as  swore  hard  and  fast  to  get  him  punished 
as  knew  he  deserved  no  such  treatment.  Why, 
the  girl  as  he  loved,  and  whose  picture  I found 
upon  him  myself  when  I searched  him,  and  gave 
it  him  back,  too — ay,  that  I did — even  she  took 
a false  oath,  as  Weasel  himself  told  me,  who  was 
his  lawyer,  and  had  built  up  his  case  with  that 
same  hussy  for  its  corner-stone.  Ah  1”  said  Mr. 
Dodge,  with  a gesture  of  abhorrence,  “ if  there 
ever  w as  a murdered  man,  it  was  that  poor  young 
fellow,  Richard  Yorke.” 

“ But  I thought  he  got  twenty  years’  penal 
servitude,”  observed  the  same  individual  who 
had  interposed  before,  and  whose  thankless  office 
it  seemed  to  be  to  draw  the  old  gentleman  out 
for  the  benefit  of  society. 

“ I say  he  was  murdered,  Sir.  He  was  shut 
up  for  nigh  twenty  years,  and  then  shot  in  the 
back  in  trying  to  get  away  from  Lingmoor.  It 
was  the  hardest  case  I ever  knew  in  all  my  pro- 
fessional experience.  Lord,  if  you  had  seen  him 
— the  handsomest,  brightest,  gayest  young  chap ! 
And  he  was  what  some  folks  call  w ell-born,  too ; 
he  was  the  son — that  is,  though,  in  a left-handed 
sort  of  wray,  it’s  true— of  mad  Carew  of  Cromp- 
ton, about  whose  death  the  papers  were  so  full  a 
month  ago  or  so ; and  that,  in  my  judgment,  wras 
the  secret  of  all  his  misfortune:  it  was  the  Carew 
blood  as  did  it.  To  take  his  own  way  in  the 
world;  to  seek  nobody’s  advice,  nor  use  it  if 
’twas  given ; to  be  spoiled  and  petted  by  all  the 
women  and  half  the  men  as  came  nigh  him ; to 
own  no  master  nor  authority;  to  act  without 
thought,  and  to  scorn  consequences — well,  all 
that  was  bred  in  the  bone  with  him.” 

“Then  he  had  never  any  one  to  look  after  him 
at  home,  I reckon,  Mr.  Dodge  ?” 

“Well,  yes;  he  had  a mother;  and  though 
she  was  a queer  one  too,  she  loved  him  dearly. 
She  was  the  cleverest  woman,  Weasel  used  to  say, 
as  ever  he  had  to  do  with ; and  a perfect  lady 
too,  mind  you.  She  worked  to  get  the  poor  lad 
oft'  like  a slave ; and  when  all  w as  over,  instead 
of  breaking  down,  as  most  would,  she  swallowed 
her  pride,  and  went  dow  n on  her  bended  knees 
to  that  old  miserly  devil,  Trevethick,  the  prose- 
cutor, and  to  his  son-in-law,  Coe,  likewise : they 
lived  down  Cross  Key  way — where  was  it  ? — at 
Gethin — and  begged  and  prayed  him  . to  join  in 
petitioning  in  her  son’s  favor.  She  got  down 
there  the  very  day  after  his  lyiug  daughter  was 
married  to  Solomon  Coe,  he  as  has  got  Dunlop- 
pel, and  is  a big  man  now.  But  he’ll  never  be 
any  thing  but  a scurvy  lot,  if  he  was  to  be  kiug 
o’  Cornwall.  1 shall  never  forget  the  way  he  in- 
sulted that  poor  young  fellow  when  he  w as  took 
up.  Damme,  I would  have  given  a ten-pound 
note  to  have  had  him  charged  with  something, 
and  I’d  ha’  seen  that  the  handcuffs  weren’t  none 
too  big  for  his  wrists  neither.” 

“And  this  Trevethick  refused  to  help  the  lady, 
did  he?”  • 

‘ ‘ Why,  of  course  he  did.  He  broke  her  heart, 
poor  soul.  I saw  her  w hen  she  passed  through 
Plymouth  afterward,  and  she  looked  tw  enty  years 
older  than  before  that  trial.  Even  then  she  didn’t 
give  the  matter  up,  but  laid  it.before  the  crown. 
But  poor  Yorke  had  offended  government — 
helped  some  fool  or  another  through  one  of  them 
public  examinations ; he  had  wits  enough  for  any 
thing,  had  that  young  fellow.  But,  there — I can’t 
a-bear  to  talk  about  him ; and  yet  somehow  I can’t 
help  doing  on  it  when  I get  into  this  room.  He 
sat  just  where  that  gentleman  sits  yonder.  I 
think  I see  him  now,  smoking  the  best  of  cigars, 
one  of  which  he  offered  to  me — for  he  wras  free 
as  free ; but  I was  necessitated  to  restore  it,  for 
1 couldn’t  take  a gift  from  one  as  I was  just 
a-going  to  nab.  ‘Thank  you  kindly,’  says  I, 
‘but  let  us  have  no  misunderstanding  and  no  ob- 
ligation.’ Poor  fellow!  poor  fellow!” 

No  more  w as  said  about  the  case  of  Richard 
Yorke;  but  it  was  evidently  a standing  topic 
with  the  chairman  of  the  George  and  Vulture 
club.  A yearning  to  behold  and  embrace  that 
mother  who  had  done  and  suffered  so  much  for 
his  sake,  took  possession  of  Richard’s  soul.  His 
heart  had  been  steeled  against  her  when  he  found 
harbored  under  her  roof  the  objects  of  his  rage 
and  loathing;  but  he  felt  now'  that  that  must 
have  come  to  pass  w'ith  some  intention  of  benefit 
to  himself.  The  very  truth,  indeed,  flashed  upon 
him  that  she  entertained  some  plan  of  frustrating 
his  revenge  against  them,  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
tecting him  from  the  consequences  that  were 
likely  to  ensue  from  it;  and  he  forgave  her, 
while  he  hated  his  foes  the  more.  He  w'ould 
carry  out  his  design  to  the  uttermost,  but  very 
cautiously,  and  with  a prudence  that  he  would 
certainly  not  have  used  had  his  ow  n safety  been 
alone  concerned ; and  then,  when  he  had  avenged 
himself  and  her,  he  would  disclose  himself  to  her. 
The  statement  he  had  just  heard  affected  him 
deeply,  but  in  opposite  ways.  The  justification 
of  himself  in  no  wav  moved  him — he  did  not 
need  that ; it  w as  also  far  too  late  for  his  heart 
to  be  touched  by  the  expression  of  the  old  de- 
tective’s good-will,  though  the  time  had  been 
when  he  w ould  have  thanked  him  for  its  utter- 
ance with  honest  tears ; but  the  revelation  of  his 
mother’s  toil  and  suffering  in  his  behalf  reawak- 
ened all  his  dormant  love  for  her,  while  it  made 
his  purpose  firmer  than  ever  to  be  the  Nemesis 
of  her  enemies  and  his  own. 

As  he  went  to  bed  that  night  the  clock  struck 
twelve.  It  was  just  four-and-twenty  hours  since 
he  had  left  his  victim  in  the  bowels  of  Wheal 
Danes.  If  a free  pardon  could  have  been  offered 
to  him  for  the  crime,  and  the  mine  been  filled 
with  gold  for  him  to  its  mouth,  he  would  not 
have  stretched  out  bis  hand  to  save  him. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

STILL  HUMAN. 

Mr.  Balfour  atoned  for  his  previous  indif- 
ference to  the  wares  of  the  news-boy  by  sending 
him  next  morning  to  the  station  for  all  the  lo- 


cal papers.  In  each,  as  he  expected,  there  w-as 
a paragraph  headed  Mysterious  Disappearance , 
and  as  lengthened  an  account  as  professional  in- 
genuity could  devise  of  the  unaccountable  depart- 
ure of  Mr.  Solomon  Coe  from  his  house  at  Gethin. 
The  missing  man  was  “much  respected;”  and, 
“ as  the  prosperous  ow  ner  of  the  Dunloppel  mine, 
which  had  yielded  so  largely  for  so  many  years, 
he  could  certainly  not  have  been  pressed  by  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  and  therefore  the  idea 
of  suicide  w as  out  of  the  question.”  Unlikely  as 
it  seemed  in  the  case  of  one  who  knew  the  coun- 
try so  well,  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
affair  was  that  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  in  tak- 
ing a walk  by  night  along  the  cliff  top,  must  have 
slipped  into  the  sea.  The  weather  had  beeu  very 
rough  of  late  and  the  wind  blowing  from  off  the 
land,  which  would  have  accounted — if  this  sup- 
position w'as  correct— for  the  body  not  having 
been  washed  ashore.  “In  the  mean  time  an 
active  search  was  going  on.” 

Balfour  had  resolved  not  to  return  to  London 
for  at  least  ten  days.  Mrs.  Coe  and  her  son 
would,  without  doubt,  be  telegraphed  for,  and  he 
could  not  repair  to  their  house  in  their  absence. 
The  idea  of  being  under  the  same  roof  alone  w ith 
his  mother  was  now  repugnant  to  him.  He  felt 
that  he  could  not  trust  himself  in  such  a position. 
It  had  been  hard  and  grievous,  notwithstanding 
his  resentment  against  her,  to  see  her  in  compa- 
ny with  others,  and  her  absence  of  late  from  table 
had  been  a great  relief  to  him.  With  his  pres- 
ent feeling  tow'ard  her  it  w'ould  be  impossible  to 
maintain  his  incognito  ; and,  if  that  was  lost,  his 
future  plans — to  which  he  well  knew'  she  would 
oppose  herself — would  be  rendered  futile.  He 
had  seen  with  rage  and  bitter  jealousy  that  both 
I Tarry  and  her  boy,  and  especially  the  latter,  were 
dear  to  her ; and  it  was  certain  she  w’ould  inter- 
fere to  protect  them,  for  their  sake  as  well  as  for 
his  owu.  He  had  other  reasons  also  for  not  re- 
turning immediately  to  town.  It  might  hereafter 
be  expedient  to  show  that  he  had  really  been  to 
Midlandshire,  where  he  had  given  out  he  had  de- 
signed to  go ; and,  moreover,  though  his  purpose 
was  relentless  as  respected  Solomon,  he  did  not 
perhaps  care  to  be  in  a house  where  hourly  sug- 
gestions would  be  dropped  as  to  the  w'hereabouts 
of  his  victim,  or  the  fate  that  had  happened  to 
him.  Harry  and  her  son  might  even  not  have 
gone  to  Gethin,  and  in  that  case  their  apprehen- 
sions and  surmises  would  have  been  insupport- 
able. 

Richard  was  more  human  than  he  would  fain 
believe  himself  to  be.  Though  he  had  gone  to 
bed  so  inexorable  of  purpose,  it  had  been  some- 
what shaken  through  the  long  hours  of  a night  in 
which  he  had  slept  but  little,  and  waked  to  think 
on  what  his  feverish  dreams  had  dwelt  upon — 
the  fate  of  his  unhappy  foe,  perishing  slowly  be- 
side his  useless  treasure.  More  than  once,  in- 
deed, the  impulse  had  been  strong  upon  him  that 
very  morning  to  send  word  anonymously  where 
Solomon  was  to  be  found  to  the  police  at  Ply- 
mouth. Remorse  had  not  as  yet  become  chronic 
with  him,  but  it  seized  him  by  fits  and  starts. 
There  had  been  a time  when  he  had  looked 
(through  his  prison  bars)  on  all  men  with  rage 
and  hatred ; but  now  he  caught  himself,  as  it 
were,  at  attempts  at  self-justification  with  respect 
to  the  retribution  he  had  exacted  even  from  his 
enemy.  Had  he  not  beeu  rendered  miserable,  he 
argued,  supremely  wretched,  for  more  than  half 
his  lifetime,  through  this  man’s  agency  ? for  it 
was  certain  that  Solomon  had  sworn  falsely,  in 
the  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter,  and  caused  him  to 
be  convicted  of  a crime  w hich  his  rival  w as  well 
aware  he  had  not  iu  intention  committed.  His 
conduct  toward  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  arrest 
had  also  beeu  most  brutal  and  insulting ; while, 
after  conviction  had  been  obtained,  this  w'retch’s 
malice,  as  Mr.  Dodge  had  stated,  had  known  no 
cessation.  In  the  arms  of  his  young  bride  he 
had  been  deaf  to  the  piteous  cry  of  a mother  be- 
seeching for  her  only  son. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  he  (Richard) 
deeply  wronged  this  man  iu  the  first  instance  ? 
Had  he  not  robbed  him — for  so  much  at  least 
must  Solomon  have  known — of  the  love  of  his 
promised  wife  ? If  happiness  from  such  an  ill- 
assorted  union  was  not  to  have  been  anticipated, 
still,  had  he  not  rendered  it  impossible  ? If  their 
positions  had  been  reversed,  would  not  he  have 
exacted  expiation  from  such  an  offender  to  the 
uttermost  ? He  would  doubtless  have  scorned  to 
twist  the  law  as  Solomon  had  done,  and  make  it, 
as  it  were,  the  crooked  instrument  of  his  revenge. 
He  would  not,  of  course,  have  evoked  its  aid  at 
all.  But  was  that  to  lie  placed  to  his  credit  ? 
He  had  put  himself  above  the  law  throughout 
his  life ; lie  had  never  acknowledged  any  author- 
ity save  that  of  his  own  selfish  will ; nay,  he 
owned  to  himself  that  his  bitterness  against  his 
unhappy  victim  had  been  caused  not  so  much 
by  the  wrrong  he  had  suffered  at  his  hands  as  by 
the  contempt  w hich  he  (Richard)  had  entertain- 
ed for  him.  Without  materials  such  as  his  fa- 
ther had  possessed  to  back  his  pretensions  he 
had  imagined  himself  a sort  of  irresponsible  and 
sovereign  being.  (Such  infatuation  is  by  no 
means  rare,  nor  confined  to  despots  and  brig- 
ands, and  when  it  exists  in  a poor  man  it  is  al- 
ways fatal  to  himself. ) His  education,  if  it  could 
be  called  such,  had  doubtless  fostered  this  delu- 
sion ; but  Mr.  Dodge  was  right ; the  Carew'  blood 
had  been  as  poison  in  his  veins,  and  had  destroyed 
him. 

All  this  might  be  true ; but  such  philosophy 
could  scarcely  now  obtain  a hearing,  while  his  en- 
emy was  dying  of  starvation  in  his  living  tomb. 
It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  repeat  mechanically 
that  he  had  also  suffered  a sort  of  lingering  death 
for  twenty  years.  The  present  picture  of  his  ri- 
val's torments  presented  itself  in  colors  so  lively 
and  terrible  that  it  blotted  out  the  reminiscence 
of  his  own.  The  recollection  of  his  wrongs  was 
no  longer  sufficient  for  his  vindication.  He  there- 
f'»ri)  stjm\jq  M liahokk-bis  victim  in  another  light 
thmi 'itsJzWiU  fmvmcHoe— ns  the  murderer  of  his 
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friend  Balfour,  the  history  of  whose  end  may 
here  be  told. 

On  the  night  that  Richard  escaped  from  Ling- 
moor,  it  was  Balfour,  of  course,  who  assisted  him, 
and  who  was  awaiting  him  in  person  at  the  foot 
of  the  prison  wall.  The  old  man’s  arms  had  re- 
ceived him  as  he  slipped  down  the  rope ; and  the 
object  at  which  the  sentry  had  fired  had  been  two 
men,  though  in  the  misty  night  they  had  seemed 
but  one.  Balfour  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that,  laden 
with  the  burden  of  his  dying  friend,  Richard  had 
contrived  to  reach  Bergen  Wood.  As  his  own 
footsteps  were  alone  to  be  traced  along  the  moor, 
the  idea  of  another  having  accompanied  his  flight 
— though  they  knew  there  was  complicity — had 
not  occurred  to  the  authorities.  Balfour  had 
hardly  reached  that  wretched  asylum  when  he 
expired,  pressing  Richard’s  hand,  and  bidding 
him  remember  Earl  Street,  Spitalfields.  “ What 
you  find  there  is  all  yours,  lad,”  was  his  dying 
testament  and  last  words  of  farewell.  And  over 
his  dead  body  Richard  swore  anew  his  vow  of 
vengeance  against  the  man  that  had  thus,  though 
indirectly,  deprived  him  of  his  only  friend.  He 
had  watched  by  the  dead  body,  on  its  bed  of  rot- 
ten leaves,  through  that  night  and  the  whole  of 
the  next  day ; then,  changing  clothes  with  it,  he 
had  fled  under  cover  of  the  ensuing  darkness, 
and  got  away  eventually  to  town. 

He  had  found  the  house  in  Earl  Street  a wretch- 
ed hovel,  tenanted  by  a few  abjects,  whom  the 
money  found  on  Balfour — which  he  had  received 
on  leaving  prison — was  amply  sufficient  to  buy 
out.  Once  alone  in  this  tenement,  he  had  easily 
possessed  himself  of  the  spoil  so  long  secreted, 
and,  furnished  with  it,  he  had  hastened  down  to 
Crompton — the  news  of  Carew's  death  having 
reached  London  on  the  very  day  that  he  found 
himself  in  a position  to  profit  by  it.  The  very 
plan  which  he  had  suggested  to  Balfour,  whose 
name  he  also  assumed,  he  himself  put  iuto  exe- 
cution. He  made  a private  offer  for  the  disused 
mine,  which  was  gladly  accepted  by  those  who 
had  the  disposal  of  the  property,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  Larson  Whymper.  Trevethiek, 
the  only  man  that  had  attached  any  importance 
to  the  possession  of  it,  was  dead ; and  it  was  not 
likely  that  any  one  at  the’  sale  should  bid  one- 
half  of  the  sum  which  this  stranger  was  prepared 
to  give  for  the  mere  gratification  of  his  whim. 
The  mine  itself,  indeed,  had  scarcely  been  men- 
tioned in  the  transaction ; it  merely  formed  a 
portion  in  the  lot.  comprising  the  few  barren 
acres  on  which  this  capricious  purchaser  had  ex- 
pressed his  fancy  to  build  a home.  * ‘ Disposed  of 
by  private  contract”  was  the  marginal  note  writ- 
ten in  the  auctioneer’s  catalogue  which  dushed 
Solomon’s  long-cherished  hopes  to  the  ground. 

Richard  staid  on  in  the  neighborhood  to  at- 
tend the  sale.  It  attracted  an  immense  con- 
course ; and  no  less  than  a guinea  a head  was 
the  price  of  admission  to  those  who  explored  the 
splendid  halls  of  Crompton,  discussing  the  char- 
acter of  its  late  owner,  and  retailing  wild  stories 
of  his  eccentricities.  Poor  Parson  Whymper, 
who  had  not  a shilling  left  to  him — for  Carew 
had  died  intestate,  though,  thanks  to  him,  not 
absolutely  a beggar — was  perhaps  the  only  per- 
son present  who  felt  a touch  of  regret.  He  had 
asked  for  his  patron’s  signet-ring,  as  a keepsake, 
and  this  request  had  been  refused  on  the  part  of 
the  creditors  ; he  wandered  among  the  gay  and 
jeering  crowd  like  a ghost,  little  thinking  that 
the  one  man  who  looked  at  him  with  a glance  of 
pity  was  he  whom  he  had  once  regarded  as  the 
heir  of  Crompton.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
now  that  the  unhappy  chaplain  had  been  Carew’s 
evil  genius,  and  had  4 ‘ led  him  on.  ” Even  Rich- 
ard bestowed  but  that  single  glance  upon  him ; 
he  was  looking  in  vain  for  the  face  that  had  so 
terrible  an  interest  for  himself.  He  had  not  heard 
that  Trevethiek  was  dead,  but  he  knew  it  was  so 
the  instant  that  his  eyes  fell  upon  Solomon  Coe, 
and  all  his  hate  was  at  once  transferred  to  his 
younger  enemy.  The  business  upon  which  this 
man  had  come  was  as  clear  to  him  as  though 
it  had  been  written  on  his  forehead.  The  first 
gleam  of  pleasure  which  had  visited  his  dark 
soul  for  twenty  years  was  the  sight  of  Solomon’s 
countenance  when,  on  the  sixth  day’s  sale,  the 
auctioneer  gave  out  that  lot  970  had  been  with- 
drawn. Solomon  might  have  received  the  inti- 
mation long  before  but  for  the  cautious  prudence 
which  had  prevented  him  from  making  any  in- 
quiries upon  the  subject.  For  a minute  or  two 
he  stood  stunned  and  silent,  then  hurriedly  made 
his  way  to  the  rostrum.  Richard,  who  was  sit- 
ting at  the  loug  table  with  the  catalogue  before 
him,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  its  pages  while  the 
auctioneer  pointed  him  out  as  the  purchaser  of 
the  lot  in  question.  He  knew  the  inquiry  that 
was  being  asked,  and  its  reply ; he  knew  whose 
burly  form  it  was  that  thrust  itself  the  next  min- 
ute in  between  him  and  his  neighbor ; every  drop 
of  blood  in  his  body,  every  hair  on  his  head,  seem- 
ed to  be  cognizant  that  the  man  he  hated  most 
on  earth  was  seated  cheek  byjowl  with  him — that 
the  first  step  in  the  road  of  retribution  had  been 
taken  voluntarily  by  his  victim  himself.  The 
rest  is  soon  told.  Solomon  at  once  commenced 
his  clumsy  efforts  at  conciliation ; and  his  en- 
deavors to  recommend  himself  to  the  stranger’s 
friendship  were  suffered  quickly  to  bear  fruit. 
He  invited  him  to  his  house  in  London,  which, 
to  Richard’s  astonishment  and  indignation,  he 
found  to  be  his  mother’s  home ; and,  in  short, 
fell  of  his  own  accord  into  the  very  snare  which 
the  other,  had  he  had  the  fixing  of  it,  would 
himself  have  laid  for  him. 

And  now,  as  we  have  said,  when  all  had  gone 
exactly  as  Richard  would  have  had  it  go,  and 
Solomon  was  being  punished  to  the  uttermost, 
the  executor  of  his  doom  was  beginning  to  feel, 
if  not  compunction,  at  all  events  remorse.  No 
adequate  retribution  had  indeed  overtaken  Har- 
ry. To  have  made  her  a widow  was,  in  fact,  to 
have  freed  her  from  the  yak®  ijCa.Jiarsh  and  un- 
loved master ; but  the  Fact  was;-notmthstaiiding 


the  perjury  of  which  he  believed  her  to  have 
been  guilty,  he  had  never  hated  her  as  he  had 
hated  the  other  authors  of  his  wrongs.  She  had 
once  on  the  rock-bound  coast  at  Gethin  pre- 
served his  life ; she  had  accorded  to  his  passion 
all  that  woman  can  grant,  and  had  reciprocated 
it ; not  even  in  his  fiercest  hour  of  despair  had 
he  harbored  the  thought  of  raising  his  hand 
against  her ; he  had  hated  her,  indeed,  as  his  be- 
trayer, and  as  Solomon’s  wife,  but  never  regard- 
ed her  with  that  burning  detestation  which  he 
felt  toward  her  husband.  There  was  another 
motive  also,  though  he  did  not  even  admit  it 
to  himself,  which,  now  that  his  chief  foe  was  ex- 
piating his  offense,  had  no  inconsiderable  weight 
in  the  scale  of  mercy  as  regarded  the  others. 

His  endeavors  to  win  Charley’s  favor  had  had 
a reflex  action.  In  spite  of  himself,  a certain 
good-will  had  grown  up  in  him  toward  this  boy, 
whom  his  mission  it  w'as  to  ruin.  If  there  had 
been  less  of  his  mother  in  the  lad’s  appearance, 
or  any  thing  of  his  father  in  his  character,  his 
heart  might  have  been  steeled  against  his  youth 
and  innocence  of  transgression.  As  a mere  son 
of  Solomon  Coe’s  he  would  have  beheld  in  him 
the  whelp  of  a wolf,  and  treated  him  according- 
ly ; but  between  the  wolf  and  his  offspring  there 
was  evidently  as  little  of  affection  as  there  w as 
of  likeness.  The  very  weaknesses  of  Charley’s 
character — his  love  of  pleasure,  his  credulity, 
his  wayward  impulsiveness,  of  all  which  Balfour 
had  made  use  for  his  own  purposes — were  for- 
eign to  the  nature  of  the  elder  Coe ; while  the 
lad’s  high  spirit,  demonstrativeness,  and  geniali- 
ty were  all  his  own.  If  he  had  one  to  guide  as 
well  as  love  him — a woman  with  sound  heart  and 
brain,  such  as  this  Agnes  Aird  was  represented 
to  be,  what  a happy  future  might  be  before  this 
youth!  Without  such  a wise  counselor,  how 
easy  it  would  be,  and  how  likely,  for  him  to 
drift  on  the  tide  of  self-will  and  self-indulgence 
to  the  devil!  The  decision  rested  in  Richard’s 
own  hands,  he  knew.  Should  he  blast  this 
young  life  in  the  bud,  in  revenge  for  acts  for 
which  he  was  in  no  way  accountable,  and  which 
were  already  being  so  bitterly  expiated?  The 
apprehension  that  Solomon  might  even  yet  be 
found  alive  perhaps  alone  prevented  Richard 
from  resolving  finally  to  molest  Harry  and  her 
son  no  further.  If  his  victim  should  have  been 
rescued,  his  enmity  would  have  doubtless  blazed' 
forth  afresh  against  them  as  inextinguishable  as 
ever,  but  in  the  mean  time  it  smouldered,  and 
was  dying  out  for  want  of  fuel.  If  he  had  no 
penitence  with  respect  to  the  terrible  retribution 
lie  had  already  wrought,  the  idea  of  it  disturbed 
him.  If  he  had  no  scruples,  he  had  pangs: 
when  all  was  over — in  a day  or  two,  for  even  so 
strong  a man  as  Solomon  could  scarcely  hold  out 
longer— he  would  doubtless  cease  to  be  troubled 
with  them ; when  he  w as  once  dead  Richard  did 
not  fear  his  ghost ; but  the  thought  of  this  per- 
ishing wretch  at  present  haunted  him.  He  was 
still  not  far  from  Gethin,  and  its  neighborhood 
was  likely  to  encourage  such  unpleasant  feelings. 
He  had  only  executed  a righteous  judgment, 
since  there  was  no  law  to  right  him ; but  even  a 
judge  would  avoid  the  vicinity  of  a gallows  on 
w hich  hangs  a man  on  whom  he  had  passed  sen- 
tence. 

He  would  go  into  Midlandshire — where  he  wras 
now  supposed  to  be — until  the  affair  had  blown 
over.  That  watching  and  waiting  for  the  Thing 
to  be  discovered  would,  he  foresaw,  be  disagreea- 
ble, nervous  work.  And  w hen  it  happened,  how 
full  the  newspapers  would  be  of  it ! How  Solo- 
mon got  to  the  place  where  he  would  be  found 
would  be  as  much  a matter  of  marvel  as  the  ob- 
ject of  his  going  there.  If  the  copper  lode — the 
existence  of  which  Richard  did  not  doubt — w ere 
discovered,  as  it  most  likely  would  be  when  the 
mine  became  the  haunt  of  the  curious  and  the 
morbid,  it  was  only  too  probable  that  public  at- 
tention would  be  drawn  to  the  owner.  The  iden- 
tification of  Robert  Balfour  w ith  the  visitor  who 
had  visited  Turlock  might  then  be  established, 
whence  would  rise  suspicion,  and  perhaps  discov- 
ery. Richard  had  no  terrors  upon  his  own  ac- 
count, but  he  was  solicitous  to  spare  his  mother 
this  new  shame.  He  had  been  hitherto  guiltless 
in  her  eyes,  or,  when  blameworthy,  the  victim  of 
circumstances ; but  could  her  love  for  him  sur- 
vive the  knowledge  that  he  was  a murderer? 
But  why  encourage  these  morbid  apprehensions? 
Was  it  not  just  as  likely  that  the  Thing  would 
never  be  discovered  at  all?  Once  set  upon  a 
wrong  scent,  as  folks  already  were,  since  the  pa- 
pers had  suggested  the  man  was  drowned,  why 
should  they  ever  hit  upon  the  right  one  ? Wheal 
Danes  had  not  been  explored  for  half  a century. 
Why  should  not  Solomon’s  bones  lie  there  till 
the  judgment-day  ? 

At  this  point  in  his  reflections  the  door  opened 
— he  was  taking  his  breakfast  in  a private  sit- 
ting-room— and  admitted,  as  he  thought,  the 
waiter.  Richard  stood  in  such  profound  thought 
that  it  was  almost  stupor,  with  his  arms  upon 
the  mantel-piece,  and  his  head  resting  on  his 
hands.  He  did  not  change  his  posture;  but 
when  the  door  closed,  and  there  was  silence  in 
place  of  the  expected  clatter  of  the  breakfast 
things,  he  turned  about,  and  beheld  Harry  stand- 
ing before  him — in  deep  black,  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  in  widow’s  weeds ! 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

FACE  TO  FACE. 

Ik  Solomon  himself,  half  starved  and  imbecile 
with  despair,  had  suddenly  presented  himself  from 
his  living  tomb,  Richard  could  not  have  been 
more  astonished  than  at  the  appearance  of  his 
present  visitor.  He  had  left  her  but  three  days 
ago  for  Midlandshire.  How  was  it  possible  she 
had  tracked  him  hither  ? With  what  purpose 
she  had  done  so  he  did  not  ask  himself,  for  he 
had  already  read  it  in  her  haggard  face  and  hope- 
less eyes. 


“ Have  I come  too  late  ?”  moaned  she  in  a pit- 
eous, terror-stricken  voice. 

“For  breakfast?  — yes,  madam,”  returned 
Richard,  coldly;  “but  that  can  easily  be  rem- 
edied;” and  he  feigned  to  touch  the  bell.  His 
heart  was  steel  again ; this  woman’s  fear  and 
care  he  felt  were  for  his  enemy,  and  for  him 
alone.  It  was  plain  she  had  no  longer  fear  of 
himself. 

‘ ‘ Where  is  my  husband  ?”  she  gasped  out.  ‘ ‘ Is 
he  still  alive  ?" 

“ 1 am  not  your  husband’s  keeper,  madam.” 

“But  you  are  his  murderer!”  She  held  out 
her  arm,  and  pointed  at  him  with  a terrible  sig- 
nificance. There  was  something  clasped  iff  her 
trembling  fingers  which  he  could  not  discern. 

“ You  speak  in  riddles,  madam ; and  it  seems 
to  me  your  humor  is  somewhat  grim.  ” 

“I  ask  you  once  more,  is  my  husband  dead, 
and  have  I come  too  late  ?” 

“1  have  not  seen  him  for  some  days;  I left 
him  alive  and  well.  What  makes  you  think  him 
otherwise,  or  that  I have  harmed  him  ?” 

“This” — she  advanced  toward  him,  keeping 
her  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  his  own — “this  was 
found  among  your  things  after  you  left  my 
house  1” 

It  was  a ticket-of-leave— the  one  that  had  been 
given  to  Balfour  on  his  discharge  from  Lingmoor. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  Richard’s  colorless  face 
could  have  become  still  whiter,  but  it  did  so. 

“Yes,  that  is  mine,”  said  he.  “It  was  an 
imprudence  in  me  to  leave  such  a token  among 
curious  people.  You  took  an  interest  in  my  ef- 
fects, it  seems.  ” 

“It  was  poor  Mrs.  Basil  who  found  it,  and  who 
gave  it  to  me.”  Her  voice  was  calm,  and  even 
cold;  but  the  phrase  “poor  Mrs.  Basil”  alanned 
him. 

“The  good  lady  is  still  unwell,  then,  is  she?” 

“She  is  dead.” 

“Dead!”  Richard  staggered  to  a chair,  and 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  forehead.  The  only 
creature  in  the  world  on  whom  his  slender  hopes 
were  built  had,  then,  departed  from  it ! “ When 
did  she  die  ?”  inquired  he  in  a hollow  voice, “and 
how  ?” 

“ On  the  evening  of  the  day  you  left,  and,  as 
I believe,  of  a disease  which  one  like  you  will 
scarcely  credit — of  a broken  heart.” 

Her  manner  and  tone  wei-e  hostile ; but  that 
moved  not  Richard  one  whit ; the  cold  and  meas- 
ured tones  in  which  she  had  alluded  to  his  mo- 
ther’s death  angered  him,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
ceedingly. If  his  mother  had  died  of  a broken 
heart,  it  was  this  woman’s  falsehood  that  had 
broken  it ; and  yet  she  could  speak  with  calmness 
and  unconcern  of  the  loss  which  had  left  him  ut- 
terly forlorn  1 He  forgot  all  his  late  remorse ; 
and  in  his  eyes  glittered  malice  and  cruel 
rage. 

“I  do  not  fear  you,” cried  she,  in  answer  to 
this  look ; “for  the  wretched  have  notfear.  The 
hen  will  do  battle  with  the  fox,  the  rabbit  with 
the  stoat,  to  save  her  young.  If  I can  not  save 
my  husband,  I will  save  my  son.  I have  come 
down  here  to  do  it.  You  are  known  to  me  now 
for  what  you  are — a jail-bird.  If  you  dare  to 
meet  my  Charley’s  honest  face  again,  I will  tell 
him  who  and  what  you  are.  ” 

44  Did  Mrs.  Basil  tell  you  that,  then  ?” 

“Thus  far  she  did,”  cried  Harry,  pointing  to 
the  ticket  which  Richard  had  taken  from  her 
hand.  “ Is  not  that  enough  ? She  warned  me 
with  her  latest  breath  against  you.  ‘ Beware  of 
him,  ’ said  she ; 4 and  yet  pursue  him,  if  you  would 
save  your  husband  and  your  son.  Where  Solo- 
mon is,  there  will  this  man  also  be.  Pursue,  pur- 
sue !’  I did  but  stay  to  close  her  eyes.” 

44  And  so  she  knew  me,  did  she  ?” 

“She  knew  enough,  as  I do.  Of  course  she 
could  not  guess — who  could? — your  shameful 
past,  the  fruit  of  which  is  there !”  and  again  she 
pointed  to  the  ticket. 

‘ ‘ My  shameful  past!”  cried  Richard,  risiug 
and  drawing  himself  to  his  full  height.  “Who 
are  you,  that  dare  to  say  so  ? Do  you,  then,  need 
one  to  rise  from  the  dead  to  remind  you  of  your 
past ! Look  at  me,  Harry  Trevethiek — look  at 
me  !” 

“Richard !”  It  was  but  one  word ; but  in  the 
tone  which  she  pronounced  it  a thousand  mem- 
ories seemed  to  mingle.  An  inexpressible  awe 
pervaded  her ; she  stood  spell-bound,  staring  at 
his  white  hair  and  withered  face. 

‘ 4 Y es,  it  is  Richard,  ” answered  the  other,  mock- 
ingly,  “though  it  is  hard  to  think  so.  Twenty 
years  of  wretchedness  have  worked  the  change. 
It  is  you  he  has  to  thank  for  it,  you  perjured 
traitress !” 

“ No,  no ; as  Heaven  is  my  judge,  Richard,  I 
tell  you  No!”  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him ; and  as  she  did  so  her  bonnet  fell, 
and  the  rippling  hair  that  he  had  once  stroked  so 
tenderly  escaped  from  its  bands ; the  color  came 
into  her  cheeks,  and  the  fight  into  her  eyes,  with 
the  passionate  excitement  of  her  appeal ; and  for 
the  moment  she  looked  almost  as  he  had  known 
her  in  the  far-back  spring-tide  of  her  youth. 

44 Fair  and  false  as  ever!”  cried  Richard,  bit- 
terly. 

“Listen,  listen!”  pleaded  she ; “ then  call  me 
what  you  will.” 

He  sat  in  silence  while  she  poured  forth  all 
the  story  of  the  trial,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
her  evidence  had  been  obtained,  listening  at  first 
with  a cold,  cynical  smile,  like  one  who  is  pre- 
pared for  falsehood,  and  beyond  its  power ; but 
presently  he  drooped  his  head  and  hid  his  feat- 
ures. She  knew  that  she  had  persuaded  him  of 
her  fidelity,  but  feared  that  behind  those  wrinkled 
hands  there  still  lay  a ruthless  purpose.  She  had 
exculpated  herself,  but  only  (of  necessity)  by 
showing  in  blacker  colors  the  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies. She  knew  that  he  had  sworn  to  destroy 
them  root  and  branch ; and  there  was  one  green 
bough  which  he  had  already  done  his  worst  to 
bend  to  evil  ways.  “Richard,  Richard!”  said 
she,  softly. 


He  withdrew  his  chair  with  a movement  which 
she  mistook  for  one  of  loathing. 

“He  hates  me  for  their  sake,  ” thought  she, 
“although  he  knows  me  to  be  innocent.  How 
much  more  must  he  hate  those  who  made  me 
seem  so  guilty!”  But,  in  truth,  his  withdrawal 
from  her  touch  had  a very  different  explanation. 
He  would  have  kissed  her,  and  held  out  both  his 
hands,  but  for  the  blood  which  he  dreaded  might 
be  even  now  upon  them.  He  saw  that  she  loved 
him  still,  and  had  ever  done  so,  even  when  she 
seemed  his  foe : all  the  old  affection  that  he 
thought  had  been  dead  within  him  awoke  to  life, 
and  yet  he  dared  not  give  it  voice. 

44  You  have  said  my  husband  was  alive  and 
well,  Richard  ?” 

“I  said  I had  left  him  so,"  answered  he, 
hoarsely. 

“Then  you  have  spared  him  thus  far;  spare 
him  still,  even  for  my  sake ; and,  for  Heaven’s 
sake,  spare  my  son ! Harden  not  your  heart 
against  one  more  dear  to  me  by  far  than  life 
itself.  He  has  done  you  no  wrong.” 

Richard  shook  his  head ; he  yearned  to  clasp 
her  to  his  breast;  he  could  have  cried,  “I  for- 
give them  all,”  but  he  could  not  trust  himself  to 
speak,  lest  he  should  say,  “I  love  you.” 

“ You  have  seen  my  boy, Richard,  many  times. 
The  friendship  you  have  simulated  for  him  must 
have  made  you  know  how  warm-hearted  and 
kind  and  unsuspicious  his  nature  is.  You  have 
listened  to  his  merry  laugh,  and  felt  the  sunshine 
of  his  gayety.  Oh ! can  you  have  the  heart  to 
harm  him  ?” 

Still  he  did  not  speak ; he  scarcely  heard  her 
words.  The  murdered  man  was  standing  be- 
tween her  and  him ; and  he  would  always  stand 
there,  seen  by  him,  though  not  by  her.  From 
the  grave  itself  he  had  come  forth  to  triumph 
over  him  to  the  end. 

“ Richard” — her  voice  had  sunk  to  a tremulous 
whisper — “I  must  save  my  son,  and  save  you 
from  yourself,  no  matter  what  it  costs  me.  You 
little  know  on  the  brink  of  what  a crime  you 
stand.” 

He  laughed  a bitter  laugh  ; for  was  he  not  al- 
ready steeped  in  crime  ? She  thought  him  piti- 
less and  malignant  when  he  was  only  hopeless 
and  self-condemned. 

“Do  you  remember  Gethin,  Richard,  and  all 
that  happened  there  ? Can  you  not  guess  why 
I was  made  to  many — within — what  was  it  ? — a 
month,  a week,  a day — it  seemed  but  the  next 
hour — after  I lost  you?  You  have  had  twenty 
years  of  misery  for  my  sake ; but  so  have  I for 
yours.  Did  my  husband  love  me,  think  you  ? 
Did  he  love  my  child  ? He  had  good  cause,  if  he 
had  only  known,  to  hate  us  both.  Can  you  not 
guess  it  ?” 

He  looked  at  her  with  eager  hope — a trembling 
joy  pervaded  him.  But  hope  and  joy  had  been 
strangers  to  him  so  long  that  he  could  scarce 
recognize  them  for  what  they  were. 

“My  Charley  is  yours  also,  Richard — your 
own  son.” 

Richard  burst  into  tears.  There  was  some- 
body still  to  love  him  in  the  world — his  own  flesh 
and  blood — somebody  to  five  for  1 The  thought 
intoxicated  him  with  delight ; a vision  of  happi- 
ness floated  before  him  for  an  instant ; then  was 
swallowed  up  in  darkness,  as  a single  star  by  the 
gloom  of  night.  His  own  flesh  and  blood ; ay, 
perhaps  inheriting  the  same  nature  as  his  father. 
It  was  only  too  likely,  from  what  he  had  seen  of 
the  lad , and  he  had  himself  done  his  best  to  de- 
velop the  evil  in  him,  and  to  crush  the  good. 

4 1 Don’t  weep,  dear  Richard  : kiss  me.  ’’ 

He  shrank  from  her  proffered  lips  with  a cold 
shudder.  “ Nay,  I can  not  kiss  you.  Do  not  ask 
me  why,  Harry.  Never  ask  me;  but  I never  can.” 

She’ looked  at  him  with  wonder,  for  she  saw 
that  his  w’rath  had  vanished.  His  tone  was  ten- 
der, though  woeful,  and  his  touch  as  he  put  her 
aside  was  as  gentle  as  a child’s. 

“As  you  please,  Richard,”  said  she,  humbly, 
and  with  a deep  blush.  44 1 only  wished  for  it  as 
a token  of  your  forgiveness.  It  is  not  necessary ; 
those  tears’  have  told  me  we  are  reconciled.  But 
you  will  kiss  Charley.” 

1 4 Nay ; he  must  uever  know,”  answered  Rich- 
ard gloomily. 

44 1 had  forgotten,”  said  Harry,  simply.  “You 
can  guess  by  that  the  loyalty  of  my  heart  toward 
you,  Richard.  I forgot  that  to  reveal  it  would 
be  to  tell  my  darling  of  his  mother’s  shame.  But 
you  will  be  kind  and  good  to  him ; you  will  undo 
what  you  have  done  of  harm ; you  w’ill  lead  him 
back  to  Agnes,  and  then  he  will  be  safe.  ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  muttered  Richard,  mechanically ; 
“I  will  undo  so  far  as  I can  what  I have  done 
of  harm.  I will  do  my  best,  as  I have  done  my 
W’orat." 

He  rose  hastily,  and  rang  the  bell.  Harry 
eyed  him  like  some  attached  creature  that  sym- 
pathizes with  but  can  not  comprehend  its  master. 

The  w-aiter  entered. 

‘•I  shall  not  go  by  the  train,”  said  Richard; 
“let  a carriage  and  pair  be  brought  round  in- 
stautly,  without  a moment’s  delay.” 

The  waiter  hurried  out  to  execute  the  order. 

“ But  you  will  surely  return  home,  Richard, 
after  what  has  happened  ?”  said  Harry,  thinking 
of  his  mother’s  funeral. 

“The  dead  can  wait,”  returned  he,  solemnly. 
44  Go  you  back  to  town.  In  three  days’  time,  if 
you  do  not  hear  from  me,  come  down  to  Gethin 
with  Charles  and  Agnes.” 

“ But  I dare  not,  unless  my  husband  send  for 
me.” 

“He  will  send  for  you,”  said  Richard,  solemn- 
ly; “ or  others  will  in  his  behalf.” 

Without  one  word  or  sign  of  farewell  be  sud- 
denly rushed  by  her,  and  was  gone.  A carriage 
stood  at  the  front-door  of  the  hotel,  which  had 
just  returned  from  taking  a bride  and  bridegroom 
to  the  railway  station,  and  she  saw  him  hurry 
into  it. 

‘ ‘il^asjtrijist  ”’i  she.  .heard  him  cry,  through  the 
opefi-wimww ; und’thdn  he  was  whirled  away. 
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A DEAD  SHOT. 

[See  Illustration  on  Page  836.] 

Away  to  the  bracken  and  heather, 

Where  the  Norland  larches  swing, 

Where  the  rowan  hanj.3  red,  where  the  Btream  in  its 
bed 

Runs  with  amber  hues  ’neath  the  ling. 

Away  where  the  hills  rise  unsullied 
By  the  smoke-soiled  touch  of  town. 

Through  the  purple  haze  of  November  days, 

With  the  lichen-gold  for  a crown. 

And  far  from  the  mosa  and  the  moorland 
You  can  see  the  breakers  white; 

And  the  sea-gull’s  scream,  like  a voice  in  a dream, 
Comes  clear  when  the  noons  are  bright 

And  there  where  we  watch  so  keenly, 

Lo ! the  great  dun  stags  appear ; 

Tis  the  lordliest  group,  as  they  onward  troop, 

We  have  seen  since  the  opening  year. 

A shot,  and  dead  on  the  bracken 
The  king  of  the  mountain  lies, 

Struck  dead  on  the  moss  that  he  raced  across, 

With  a dumb  reproach  in  his  eyes. 

And  fair  the  autumnal  gloaming, 

And  sweet  is  the  streamlet’s  song, 

As  we  wend  our  way  in  the  twilight  gray, 

And  bear  proudly  the  spoil  along. 


WHAT  CAME  OF  THE  EARTH- 
QUAKE. 

“I’ve  found  an  old  pack  of  cards!  now, 
granny,  tell  my  fortune.”  And  Cicely  Lee  seat- 
ed herself  on  the  cushion  at  her  grandmother’s 
feet. 

The  pretty  little  old  lady  shuffled  the  cards 
with  a practiced  hand,  looking  ever  and  anon  to- 
ward the  door. 

“ If  deacon  should  come  in,”  she  murmured  ; 
“deacon’s  dreadfully  severe  on  cards,  and — 
Hark!” 

“Grandpa’s  gone  out  for  a walk,  darling,” 
said  Cicely,  her  sweet  face  earnest;  “please 
hurry!"  And  she  composed  herself  to  listen, 
adding,  with  a little  quavering  laugh,  “Tell  me 
whom  I shall  marry.” 

“ You’ll  marry  John  Saunders,”  was  the  reply. 

Cicely  shook  her  head ; a shadow  crossed  her 
face. 

“But  I say  you  will,  deary,”  repeated  the  lit- 
tle old  lady  in  decided  tones. 

“No,  granny,  it’s  impossible  now,”  half  whis- 
pered the  girl,  “ for  John  and  I have  quarreled.” 

“ Lovers’  quarrels,  child ; makes  no  difference 
whatever,”  responded  the  old  lady,  sharply,  still 
shuffling  the  cards.  “ I tell  you  I feel  it  in  my 
bones.” 

“ Then  don’t  you  see  it  in  the  cards  ?” 

“ Don’t  I ? Of  course  I do.  There  you  stand, 
with  a light  girl  between  you — very  light ; she 
faces  you,  and  he  faces  you.  He’s  John  .Saun- 
ders, and  you’re  going  to  marry  him.  Let  me 
see — diamonds  are  months;  there’s  eleven  in  all; 
less  than  a year.  I told  you  so,  deary.  Massy 
sakes!  is  that  the  deacon?”  And  under  the 
breadth  of  her  generous  linen  apron  went  the 
cards. 

“No,  granny,  it’s  the  grocer’s  boy,”  replied 
Cicely,  looking  through  the  glass  half  of  the  old- 
fashioned  door. 

“Deacon’s  so  set!” — and  out  came  the  cards 
again. 

“I  used  to  be  a master-hand  at  tellin’  fortins 
when  I was  a young  wuinan  and  worldly.  Folks 
said  I’d  make  a mint  o’  money  if  I charged  for 
it,  as  the  fort’n-tellers  do,  aud  I ’ain’t  uo  doubt 
of  it.  Why,  I told  Sally  Bowles  that  was — mar- 
ried a Henderson;  dead  now,  my  dear — when 
farmer  Lee  give  a great  huskin’,  that  her  beau ’d 
never  come  back  from  the  fishing-ground,  and 
no  more  he  didn’t.  I told  Kezzy  Blackmer—  she 
that’s  a Jones  now — that  she  wouldn’t  keep  her 
man  over  next  Christmas;  and,  sure  enough, 
day  before  Christmas  I went  to  his  funeral. 
Dear,  dear,  what  a sweet  corpse  he  made !’’ 

“Oh!”  cried  Cicely,  with  a little  shiver,  “ did 
you  see  all  that  in  the  cards  ?” 

“Well,  yes,  I thought  I did;  but  I kinder 
guess  I felt  it  more  in  my  bones.  ’Twas  awful 
weather,  too,  that  year,  at  the  fishing-ground; 
and  poor  Joe  Blackmer  had  consumption ; he 
never  was  good  for  much.  Where ’d  you  find 
them  cards,  child  ?” 

“In  the  old  blue  sea-chest  up  stairs,”  Cicely 
replied,  absently. 

“’Twouldn’t  do  for  the  deacon  to  see  ’em,” 
said  the  pretty  little  old  lady ; for,  as  Cicely  often 
declared,  she  was  like  a picture,  with  her  white 
curls,  bright  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks.  “ He’s  aw- 
fully down  on  cards ; but,  somehow,  they  seem 
kinder  natural  to  me,”  she  continued,  shuffling 
them  again,  ‘ ‘ and  I’ve  had  many  a good  game  ’fore 
I married  your  gran’ther.  He  don’t  know  one 
card  from  another,  poor  soul,  and  I s’pose  it’s 
best  he  don’t.  I haven’t  had  a pack  in  my  hands 
for  thirty  years  or  up'ard.  You  see,  I used  to 
go  home  once  in  a twel’month,  and  your  aunt 
S’manthy,  as  good  a woman  as  ever  made  pie- 
crust, she  would  have  her  little  game  o’  cards, 
and  so  I always  humored  her ; but,  bless  you,  it 
wouldn’t  do  to  let  the  deacon  known  it.  S’manthy ’s 
been  dead  thirty  year  this  month ; she  was  beau- 
tiful at  whist.  Here,  child,  put  ’em  out  o’  the 
way  quick ; I’m  sure  I hear  the  deacon  now.  ” 

Cicely  took  the  cards,  and  ran  up  into  her  own 
little  room  with  them.  Placing  them  securely 
away,  she  proceeded  to  tie  her  hair  with  a long 
pink  ribbon,  knotting  it  tastefully  on  the  top  of 
her  head. 

“He  cau’t  help  loving  me,”  she  repeated  to 
herself,  with  a saucy  little  nod,  as  she  arranged 
her  curls,  gazing  into  a pair  of  sunny,  smiling 
eyes;  but  while  she  looked  a shadow  dimmed 
their  brightness ; the  pretty  face  grew  sad  as  she 
murmured,  in  a half  whisper,  “ Oh  dear,  if  it 
wasn’t  for  my  dreadful  tongue!” 

She  sat  down  to  0i|k  <ji|«|rthat  liLtf.  interview-. 

“I  needn’t  huveJjeeri  soTiatefiiL’^ she  mur- 


mured, her  lips  trembling  a little  as  faithful 
memory  reproduced  the  scene. 

“ I told  him  that  I had  never  loved  him  ; what 
an  awful  falsehood ! This  is  the  second  quarrel, 
too.  I know  how  it  will  be — he  won’t  give  in, 
and  I’d  die  first.  What!  ask  John  Saunders’s 
pardon?  Never!” 

So,  with  glowing  cheeks  and  shining  eyes, 
Cicely  sat  and  stitched  in  the  sunshine,  her  pret- 
ty face  as  resolute  as  if  no  handsome  John  Saun- 
ders had  ever  called  forth  its  dimpling  smiles,  or 
teased  it  into  the  momentary  kindling  of  anger. 
Nobody  noticed  how  quiet  she  was,  as,  after  her 
sewing  was  done,  she  went  about  the  usual  prep- 
arations for  the  evening  meal,  except  Rob,  a 
rough  boy  of  twelve,  who  watched  her  furtively 
whenever  he  glanced  up  from  the  battered  copy 
of  “Robinson  Crusoe”  which  he  was  reading. 

“ Say,  Cicy,  I saw  Let  Davis  coming  home 
from  school,”  at  last  he  said,  and  went  on  read- 
ing with  all  his  might. 

Now  Lettie  Davis  was  the  light  girl  in  the 
cards  standing  between  Cicely  and  her  lover. 
Poor  Cicely  had  of  late  been  a little  jealous  of  her. 

“Did  you?”  was  her  tardy  response,  as  his 
sister  laid  the  knives  carefully. 

“Yes,  Idid;  what  do  you  think  she  asked  me?” 

‘ * What  ?”  Cicely  was  betrayed  into  asking, 
with  an  eager  look. 

Rob  chuckled,  after  the  manner  of  wicked 
brothers. 

“Nothing,  only  if  you  was  going  to  singing- 
school.  I told  her  that  would  depend  upon 
whether  Johu  Saunders  went.” 

“Oh,  Rob!”  said  Cicely,  sharply,  her  face 
changing  to  pain. 

“Now  you  needn’t  look  at  me  that  way, 
’cause  I never  said  a word  about  John  ; so  don’t 
cry  ’fore  you’re  hurt.  But  you  bet  Let  Davis  is 
the  prettiest  girl  in  this  town.” 

“ Don’t  say  ‘you  bet,’  ” said  Cicely,  irritation 
in  her  voice  ; “ it  sounds  vulgar.” 

“ No’t  don’t,  not  if  a boy  says  it;  'tain’t  half 
so  bad  as  ‘ by  gum ! ’ and  lots  o’  boys  say  that  at 
our  school.  Don’t  you  think,  now,  that  Let  is 
a beauty  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Cicely  responded,  pulling  the 
white  cloth  into  place  with  nervous  little  twitch- 
es; “I  suppose  she’s  handsome  ; folks  seem  to 
think  so.  ” 

‘ ‘ Pho ! you  girls  never  11  say  who  you  think’s 
handsome.  ’ All  the  fellows  are  awful  sweet  on 
Let  Davis  ; she  can  have  any  body  she  wants.  ” 

“ Can  she?”  queried  Cicely,  in  a voice  devoid 
of  all  expression. 

“Yes,  she  can  ; any  girl  with  yellow  curls  and 
rosy  cheeks  and  blue  eyes  and  red  lips — ” 

“ Did  you  get  that  out  of  ‘ Robinson  Crusoe  ?’  ” 
asked  his  mother,  who  had  entered  a moment 
before  too  silently  for  him  to  hear,  and  Rob  sub- 
sided, with  a burning  face,  into  silence. 

Cicely  knew  in  her  heart  that  pretty  Let  Davis 
was  in  love  with  her  own  “bonnie  laddie,”  as 
the  old  grandmother  often  called  John ; she 
knew  it  by  a hundred  signs,  and  she  thought 
sometimes  that  John  himself  suspected  it.  In 
fact,  Let  was  unconsciously  at  the  bottom  of  all 
their  trouble ; for  it  was  while  talkiug  of  her  that 
they  had  quarreled. 

And  now  tea  was  over,  the  dishes  all  washed, 
the  lamps  lighted;  and  as  yet  Cicely  had  not 
made  up  her  mind  whether  she  would  go  to 
singing-school  or  not.  To  be  sure  she  had  dress- 
ed for  it,  und  looked  forward  to  it ; but  long  ago 
the  clock  had  struck  seven,  and  John  had  not 
come.  (Should  she  go  ? There  was  nothing  to 
detain  her  but  the  lack  of  John’s  company ; and 
her  cheek  burned  when  she  thought  how  the  girls 
would  talk.  fck>  she  suddenly  resolved  to  go, 
put  on  her  pretty  little  hat  with  the  crimson 
feather,  that  John  had  always  admired,  and 
tripped  down  stairs. 

“ Come,  Rob,  I want  you  to  see  me  to  sing- 
ing-school,” she  said. 

The  boy  looked  up  from  his  book. 

“ Where’s  Johu  ?” 

“1  don’t  know — and  I don’t  care,”  she  man- 
aged to  add  in  a careless  voice ; but  the  words 
almost  choked  her. 

“I  don’t  b’loug  to  singin’-school,”  said  Rob, 
unwilling  to  leave  his  story. 

“ Never  mind,  you  can  go  with  me  to-night ; 
and,  besides,  you’ll  see  Lettie  Davis ; she’s  the 
beauty  of  the  village,  you  know.” 

“ Who  cares  for  Let  Davis  ?”  cried  Rob,  blunt- 
ly, stumbling  on  the  consciousness  that  she  was 
connected  with  the  non-appearance  of  John. 
“She  ain’t  half  as  handsome  as  you  are,  and 
I’ve  heard  ever  so  many  say  so;  and  I guess 
she’s  deceitful.  Her  brother  is,  at  any  rate;” 
and  w ith  this  sudden  change  of  base  Rob  put  by 
“ Robinson  Crusoe,”  and  took  down  his  cap. 

They  ware  late  when  they  arrived  at  the  school- 
house.  The  tall  singing-master,  who  iu  addition 
to  talking  through  his  nose  was  a tremendous  dis- 
ciplinarian, suspended  his  operations  on  the  black- 
board, whereon  regiments  of  scared  semiquavers 
zigzagged  up  hill  and  down  hill;  holdiug  his 
chalky  wand  iu  mid-air  till  the  culprits  had  seat- 
ed themselves ; while  every  body  looked  On  in 
profound  silence. 

“How  mortifying !”  thought  Cicely,  angrily ; 
for  had  not  the  whole  assembly  had  an  opj>or- 
tunitv  to  see  that  John  Saunders  was  irot  with 
her  ? And  could  she  not  hear,  with  burning,  tin- 
gling ears,  the  whispering  behind  her  ? She  knew 
who  it  was ; she  had  caught  a glimpse  of  Lettie’s 
beautiful  eyes.  Yes,  there  was  no  denying  it,  her 
eyes  were  beautiful. 

Rob  plucked  her  sleeve  while  they  were  singing 
“ China.” 

“ I say,  Cicy,  there’s  Johu  just  come  in.  Bet 
he  did  call  for  you.” 

The  blood  flew  to  Cicely’s  face ; her  heart 
throbbed  fast  and  furious.  Somebody  walked 
down  the  aisle — she  knew  that  step ; somebody 
seated  himself  behind  her.  It  was  the  only  vacant 
seat,  but,  unfortunately,  next  to  Let  Davis.  That 
sly  little  thing  had  made  the  place  by  dint  of  push- 
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ing.  Instinct,  perhaps,  told  her  that  Cicely  and 
John  had  quarreled.  Unreasonably  angry,  Cicely 
would  not  look  round  till  recess  time,  accomplish- 
ing this  feat,  when  she  did  so,  with  more  manoeu- 
vring than  was  necessary  for  so  simple  an  act. 

She  barely  recognized  John.  lie,  though 
piqued,  tried  his  best  to  be  civil. 

“ I called  for  you,”  he  said ; “ I was  detained.  ” 

“Oh,  it  wasn’t  any  matter,”  Cicely  responded, 
feeling  her  heart  throb  through  her  voice. 

“ Wasn’t,  eh  ?”  he  asked. 

“No;  I had  Rob.” 

“ Oh,  perhaps  it  wouldn’t  be  any  matter  if  I 
never  called  again.” 

Rash  girl ! she  heard  the  tremor  in  his  voice, 
saw  the  pale  lips  drawn  hard  over  the  white  teeth ; 
but  her  good  angel  had  deserted  her. 

“ I could  survive  it,”  she  said,  coldly,  flashing 
a glance  into  his  face  which  he  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  know  was  half  anguish,  half  resentment, 
and  all  pleading.  Then  one  of  Cicely’s  old  ad- 
mirers, who  had  been  watching  his  opportunity, 
came  round,  and  Cicely  talked  as  fast  as  she 
could,  and  smiled,  and  was  coquettish,  without 
knowing  or  caring  what  she  did,  persuading  her- 
self that  she  was  punishing  John. 

So  she  was  ; but  John  was  proud,  and — he  said 
it  himself — mad  clear  through. 

“ Miss  Lettie,  shall  I see  you  home?” 

Cicely  heard  the  question,  saw  the  old  black- 
board wiped  clean  for  the  morrow’s  algebra,  heard 
the  long-legged  singing-master  dismiss  the  school, 
and  answered  something  her  old  admirer  said 
with  closed  teeth.  For  a moment  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  she  should  die,  she  turned  so  cold — such 
a deathly  faintness  came  over  her. 

“Say,  Cicy,  I’m  going  with  Tom  Bentley,” 
said  Rob,  stretching  his  curly  head  past  Ned  Wa- 
ters, the  old  admirer,  wrho  had  retained  his  seat. 

“No,  Rob,  you  must  go  home  with  me,”  said 
Cicely,  holding  her  hands  together  hard  to  keep 
herself  from  trembling. 

“Why,  ain’t  John — ?” 

“ I shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  home,  Miss 
Cicely,”  said  Ned. 

“That’s  jolly!”  cried  thoughtless  Rob,  nfter 
the  manner  of  boys  of  that  age ; and  before  his 
sister  could  speak  he  was  gone. 

If  Cicely  wept  bitterly,  and  tossed  and  turned 
on  a restless  pillow'  all*  that  night,  she  had  the 
poor  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  was  all  her 
own  fault,  that  she  had  trifled  with  an  honest 
heart. 

“He  overlooked  my  harsh  words,” she  sobbed ; 
“he  came  after  me;  oh,  if  I had  only  waited! 
and  now  I have  driven  him  from  me  forever.  ” 

It  seemed  so.  John  did  not  come  again. 
Cicely  bore  her  heartache  in  patient  silence, 
but  grew  very  white  and  sad ; and  it  began  to 
be  whispered  round  that  she  was  disappointed. 
It  w as  like  walking  on  live  coals  to  Cicely,  when 
she  thought  of  that  inevitable  gossip.  She  tried 
her  best  to  be  brave.  Every  Sunday  she  met 
John,  w ho  sat  at  the  further  end  of  the  deacon’s 
slip.  Eveiy  Sunday  she  went  home  with  a heart 
as  heavy  as  lead,  for  there,  sometimes  just  be- 
fore her,  walked  John  with  happy  Let  Davis. 

One  Sabbath  she  returned  from  church,  plead- 
ed a headache,  and  went  up  into  her  own  room. 
There  she  had  a battle  with  herself.  Her  heart 
bled,  her  spirit  fainted,  her  soul  cried  out  for 
strength,  but  no  strength  came.  She  had  heard 
that  day  from  one,  the  certainty  of  w hose  knowl- 
edge she  could  not  doubt,  that  John  and  Lettie 
I 'avis  were  engaged  to  be  married.  The  wed- 
ding was  to  take  place  in  a couple  of  months,  and 
her  informant  was  to  be  one  of  the  bridemaids. 

“Every  body  thought  at  one  time  it  would  be 
you,”  added  the  news-giver;  “but  I fancy  Let- 
tie  always  liked  him.”  Poor  Cicely!  the*  terri- 
ble intimation  fell  like  a thunder-bolt  on  her 
heavy  heart ; for  all  along  she  had  been  hop- 
ing against  hope.  She  was  stunned,  frightened 
at  her  own  apathy  when  the  truth  was  forced 
upon  her.  Her  John,  so  beloved,  to  marry  an- 
other ! Would  God  allow  it  ? Hud  he  forgotten 
his  deep,  manly  passion — his  vows  ? But  then, 
whose  was  the  fault  ? 

“ I sent  him  from  me,  and  the  punishment  is 
just,”  she  cried  to  herself,  walking  blindly  on, 
while  her  friend  enumerated  the  pretty  things 
which  Miss  Lettie  was  going  to  the  city  to  buy. 

Every  day  after  that  Cicely  had  to  fight  over 
the  same  old  battle,  till  it  seemed  as  if  her 
strength  was  nearly  exhausted  aud  her  will 
powerless.  Every  body  noticed  that  Cicely 
looked  ill,  that  she  had  lost  her  spirit — those 
at  home,  who  saw  her  daily,  being,  as  usual, 
the  last  to  take  notice  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  Cicy. 

“Deacon  says  you’re  growing  thin,  deary,” 
her  grandmother  ventured  to  repeat  one  Sunday 
morning,  when  Cicely,  according  to  her  usual 
custom,  sat  down  by  the  old  lady  to  read  to  her. 

The  bright  head  bent  yet  lower  till  it  rested 
on  the  old  lady’s  knee. 

“Cicely,  child,  you  are  crying,”  said  her 
grandmother , and  then,  after  a long  pause,  “ Is 
it  John?” 

“Oh,  granny,”  sobbed  Cicely,  “ the  light  girl 
stands  between  him  and  me.  Don’t  you  remem- 
ber ? But  they  are  both  looking  the  other  way, 
not  as  you  said,  and  it — it  will  kill  me.” 

The  trembling  old  hand  fell  on  her  shining 
tresses. 

“ I tell  yon,  deary,”  said  the  solemn  old  voice, 
“John  will  never  have  the  light  girl.  Don’t 
break  vour  heart,  little  love.  I say  it  again, 
you'll  marry  Johu  Saunders  yet.  I feel  it  iu  my 
bones.  I’ve  always  felt  it.  ” 

“No,  granny,”  murmured  Cicely,  wiping  her 
eyes  as  she  lifted  her  head  ; “ they  are  engaged. 
They  w ill  soon  be  married ; and  I — I am  very 
w eak  and  foolish.  I shall  feel  better — when  it’s 
all  over.  Then  I’ll  try  and  be  reconciled ; for, 
granny,  it’s  all  my  fault.  ” 

What  a morning  it  was ! Through  the  open 
window  such  wealth  of  beauty,  such  utter  quiet ! 
The  wide,  grand  expanse  of  heaven,  untouched 


by  a single  cloud ; the  hills  sleeping  in  the  ruddy 
sunshine.  The  bees  droned  lazily  among  the 
flowers,  breaking  the  bee  Sabbath  with  impunity ; 
the  trees  stood  motionless  against  the  heavenly 
blue  of  the  horizon.  Never  had  its  azure  seem- 
ed so  perfect. 

“Curus  sort  o’  day;  weather-breeder,  I guess,” 
said  the  aged  deacon,  as  he  lifted  his  Bible,  old 
like  himself,  and  stumped  away  with  the  aid  of 
an  enormous  knotted  cane.  Cicely  walked  be- 
side him,  determined  still  to  conquer  herself. 

“Did  you  ever  know  it  quite  so  still?”  she 
asked. 

“Well,  ’t  ’pears  to  me  ’tis  uncommon  quiej,” 
said  the  old  gentleman.  “Don’t  know  as  ever 
I did.” 

That  morning  Lettie  Davis  sat  in  the  singers’ 
seat.  Cicely  never  looked  at  her  now.  That  red 
and  white  beauty  had  ruined  all  her  hopes.  Yet 
no ; it  was  all  her  own  fault : and  that  was  the 
reflection  with  which  she  always  ended.  - 

Cicely,  sat  near  the  window,  looking  dreamily 
out  upon  the  little  grave-yard,  hearing  the  min- 
ister’s voice  as  if  it  were  a faint,  far  echo.  There 
were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  the  little  white  and 
gray  head-stones  wavered  before  her  misty  sight. 
The  silence  grew  awful ; the  air  was  stifling. 
Suddenly  there  came  a strange,  low,  thunderous 
sound.  The  last  note  of  old  ‘ * Coronation”  had 
died  out;  and  Squire  Huxley,  the  fat  man  of 
the  village,  mighty  in  proportions,  knocked  the 
cricket  aside,  stumbling  as  he  sat  down.  Was 
it  that,  Cicely  queried,  with  an  involuntary  smile, 
that  shook  the  seat  so  ? But  presently  the  pews 
were  rocking ; the  house  was  moving ; the  glass 
in  the  windows  shivered  and  rattled  and  broke. 

The  whole  congregation  sprang  to  their  feet, 
Cicely  among  them. 

“My  hearers,”  said  the  minister,  “the  great 
and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord — ” And  then  the 
floor  uplieaved ; the  old  house  shook  like  a reed 
in  the  storm.  Dire  confusion  followed.  Men 
and  women  and  children  cried  out  for  fear. 
Cicely,  half  unconscious,  yet  terrified,  found 
herself  struggling  with  the  crowd. 

Another  vibration,  that  sent  the  throng  of  hu- 
man beings  swaying  and  falling  upon  each  other, 
shrieking  for  mercy — and  the  outer  air. 

At  that  moment,  in  the  extremity  of  her  ter- 
ror, Cicely,  with  uplifted  hands,  seeing  the  face 
near  her  dearer  than  all  the  world,  cried,  in  an 
agony  of  love  and  fear, 

“ Oh,  John,  save  me ! save  me !” 

Ah ! she  was  in  those  arms ; held  close,  close 
in  a passionate  fold  to  that  heart  that  she  knew 
now  beat  only  for  her.  How  she  clung  to  him, 
till  the  cries  and  the  terror  subsided ! Then  he 
gently  put  her  from  him,  with  these  whispered 
words : 

“God  help  us  both,  Cicely;  it  is  too  late.” 
His  pallid  lips  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

She  hardly  remembered  what  happened  after 
that,  walking  home  as  one  in  a dream.  She 
heard  people  talking  about  the  earthquake,  and 
vaguely  wished  the  earth  had  opened  and  swal- 
lowed them  up  when  her  head  lay  on  John’s 
bosom.  She  trembled  with  rapture  and  horror 
by  turns.  Hie  dared  not  think  calmly.  What 
should  she  do  ? How  should  she  live  ? 

A neighbor  called  in  a few  days  after  the  earth- 
quake— one  of  those  angular  specimens  of  the 
genus  spinster  of  which  every  village  has  at  least 
one,  spiced,  like  a daily  newspaper,  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  those  who  are  willing  to  listen  and  gos- 
sip buck  again. 

“ Curious  about  Lettie  Davis,  isn’t  it  ?”  she 
asked,  her  sly  orbs  noting  the  tremor  and  sud- 
den pallor  of  Cicely,  who  had  made  a self-wind- 
er of  her  left  hand  and  am,  and  was  slow-ly  roll- 
ing a ball  of  yarn  into  vigorous  proportions. 

“Haven’t  you  heard,  Cicely?”  she  queried 
again. 

“ I haven’t  beard  any  thing  about  Lettie,"  said 
Cicely,  not  daring  to  lift  her  eyes,  for  the  blend- 
ing of  sudden  hope  and  fear  conspired  to  send 
the  blood  to  her  face,  hot  as  fire,  and  to  turn  it 
back  in  a current  so  cold  that  Cicely  shivered 
internally,  and  almost  dreaded  that  her  teeth 
would  chatter. 

“S’pose  you  remember  Lettie’s  old  flame  of 
two  years  ago,  Yorke  Harris ; sort  o’  cousin,  I 
b’lieve.  Let  liked  him,  but  the  old  folks  wasn’t 
satisfied  on  either  side.  He  was  a wild  fellow  at 
one  time.  Well,  what  do  you  think?  Seems 
when  that  yearthquake  begun  Lettie  run  down 
out  o’  the  choir,  and  never  stopped  till  she  came 
to  Colonel  Harris’s,  nearly  faintin’  with  fright, 
when  wrho  should  she  see  but  Yorke — Yorke  Har- 
ris. He’d  come  back  the  night  afore.  It  s like 
a story  ’bout  him.  He’s  been  goin’  straight  all 
along ; and,  through  his  father's  influence,  they 
say,  he's  to  become  a pardener  in  one  o’  the  fust 
houses  in  Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis,  disremember 
which.  Nowr  Yorke  is  a harnsome  fellow;  you 
know  that,  Cicely ; you’ve  seen  him.  My  dear, 
there’s  no  young  man  iu  tltis  town  cuts  such  a 
dash.” 

“Indeed!”  repeated  Cicely,  only  conscious 
that  something  was  expected  to  be  said  ; what 
was  there  very  strange  in  all  this  ? she  thought. 

“ Well,  Lettie’s  at  her  old  tricks  ; she  always 
was  a flirt ; either  she  wants  to  make  t’other  man 
jealous,  now  she’s  sure  of  him,  or  there’s  been  a 
quarrel.  Yorke’s  walked  on  Main  Street  three 
times  with  Lettie  Davis ; I’ve  seen  ’em  myself.  ” 

“Yes.” 

“ I’d  as  lief  tell  news  to  a stick  as  to  you, 
child ; it’s  all  ‘ yes’  and  4 well.’  It’s  plain  to  see 
that  Yorke  likes  that  girl  better’n  ever;  and  he’s 
on  the  road  to  money,  and  Let  wants  a rich  hus- 
band, I know  that.  You  ought  to  see  him  now ; 
such  a splendid  beard ! And  style ! — why,  there's 
no  comparison.” 

Cicely  listened,  but  told  herself  she  did  not  in 
the  least  care — was  not  in  the  least  interested. 
The  sad  look,  the  trembling  voice  of  John,  good 
John,  manly,  grand  John,  wrhom  she  had  so  des- 
perately trifled:  w^th,”were  ever  before  her  eyes, 
ever’soumling  in  her  heart. 
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“ God  help  us  both,  Cicely ; it  is  too  late.’ 

Was  Miss  Cribbins’s  penetration  at  fault  ? The 
comers  of  her  thin  lips  twitched  a little  as  she 
looked  at  her.  How  she  did  long  to  know  whose 
fault  it  was  that  John  and  Cicely  had  become  as 
strangers  all  at  once ; but  something  in  Cicely’s 
face  forbade  the  question,  and  she  ran  up  stair's 
to  spin  her  little  toothsome  yarns  to  grandma. 

Cicely  was  alone.  The  ball  of  yam  had 
dropped  from  her  hands.  Trot,  the  great  yellow 
cat,  had  stopped  it  with  one  velvety  paw,  and 
was  gazing  with  a look  of  almost  human  interest 
into  the  face  of  her  mistress.  Then  the  girl 
leaned  her  head  against  the  high  back  of  the  old 
rocking-chair,  and  all  the  beauty  and  comfort 
and  tenderness  of  life  seemed  to  fall  away  as  the 
misty  eyes  closed,  and  the  choking  sob  swelled 
in  her  throat. 

It  was  “too  late — too  late.” 

Be  it  known  unto  the  reader  that  Miss  Crib- 
bins  of  all  the  Sunday  flock  had  been  a witness 
to  that  little  scene  in  the  aisle  of  the  rocking 
church.  Half  terrified  out  of  her  wits  as  she 
was,  true  to  her  instincts  as  item-gatherer  for  the 
community  at  large,  she  noted  the  circumstance ; 
and  having  a little  bone  to  pick  with  Lettie,  whom 
she  very  much  disliked,  she  imparted  the  matter 
to  her,  with  a few  variations,  under  the  promise 
of  eternal  secrecy. 

“ It  was  natural,  perhaps ; you  know  every  body 
expected  Cicely  and  he’d  make  a match,  once ; 
and  I s’pose  they  both  thought  their  time ’d  come.  ” 

Lettie  was  angry,  jealous,  but  skeptical. 
Whenever  she  thought  of  it,  her  vain,  fickle  lit- 
tle heart  swelled  with  resentment ; some  way, 
when  she  happened  to  be  thinking  about  it,  her 
cousin  came  in,  and  that  was  very  often.  He 
was  a discreet  young  man,  half  astonished  at 
himself  at  finding  the  old  love  revived,  and  des- 
perately unhappy  because  Lettie  was  engaged. 
It  also  occurred  to  Lettie  that,  compared  to  this 
Adonis,  blonde  hair,  beard,  and  all,  John,  with 
his  compact,  muscular  figure,  looked  a trifle 
coarse.  There  was  no  denying  that;  but  he 
looked  a trifle  grand,  too. 

John  had  moped  all  the  week.  This  was  some- 
thing new-  for  him  of  late.  Why  could  he  not 
forget  that  one  moment  of  bliss,  so  long,  so 
heavenly  sweet?  In  vain  lie  called  himself  to 
task ; in  vain  he  threw  all  his  energy  into  busi- 
ness for  five  minutes  at  a time ; in  vain  he  strove 
as  resolutely  as  he  could  to  put  aside  his  uneasy 
thoughts. 

Ever  and  anon  he  gave  a downward  glance, 
as  if  to  assure  himself  that  there,  on  his  bosom, 
that  dear  face  had  rested,  and  ever  the  pitiful 
eyes  seemed  uplifted  to  his.  What  should  he  do  ? 
He  must  be  honorable. 

Lettie  out  with  the  whole  matter  one  day.  It 
was  after  Yorke  Harris  had  been  sitting"  in  a 
melancholy  attitude,  listening  as  she  played  the 
few  simple  airs  he  remembered  of  lang  syne. 

John  came  in  just  as  Yorke  had  gone  out,  say- 
ing to  himself,  as  he  pretended  not  to  look, 

“ So  that’s  the  fellow  ! ” 

Poor  John  1 He  had  never  dreamed  of  this, 
and  the  blood  rushed  to  his  face.  What  could 
he  say,  what  could  he  do,  but  the  most  awk- 
ward things  imaginable  ? It  took  him  so  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  that,  leaning  one  hand  on 
the  slender  table  full  of  nick-nacks,  the  candela- 
brum, with  its  hanging  pendants,  the  card-basket, 
and  every  thing  movable  went  to  dancing  with 
the  sudden,  furious  trembling  and  tingling  of  his 
nerves. 

Lettie’s  conduct  on  this  oceasi  n rose  to  the 
verge  of  heroism.  She  even  thought  of  Yorke’s 
handsome  face  and  his  great  love  for  her,  poor 
fellow ! It  was  her  one  little  romance,  and  she 
determined  to  be  generous. 

“You  needn’t  answer,  John,”  she  said,  mak- 
ing herself  as  tall  and  stately  as  possible ; “ I 
presume  it  is  true.  Of  course,  from  this  time 
our  engagement  is  ended,  and  perhaps  it  is  bet- 
ter for  both  of  us.  I’m  sure  it  is  for  me,”  she 
added,  a little  sting  of  a laugh  at  the  close. 

“But,  Lettie — ” stammered  poor  John,  more 
and  more  confused ; and  if  Lettie  wanted  re- 
venge, why,  she  had  it  in  witnessing  his  very 
visible  mortification — his  dumb  anger  that  he 
was  unable  to  defend  himself  as  he  knew  he 
could  and  ought  to. 

“ Never  mind,  Mr.  Saunders,”  she  said  at  last. 
“I  don’t  care  the  least  bit  in  the  world”  (she 
knew  it  was  a fib).  “You  won’t  want  to  stay, 
I suppose ; and  I promised  .Mr.  Yorke  Harris 
that  I would  go  to  the  theatre  with  him.  He  is 
going  to  take  me  over  in  the  colonel’s  carriage.  ” 

It  was  seven  already,  and  three  miles  to  the 
city,  John  thought  on  receiving  this  strong  hint. 
How  he  possessed  himself  of  his  hat,  how  he  got 
out  of  that  house,  he  never  knew’ ; but  he  did 
know',  as  the  hours  went  on,  that  he  was  glad 
to  be  free.  The  sweet  thought  of  Cicely  was 
no  burden  now,  and  he  said  to  himself  a dozen 
times,  “Thank  God!” 

John  did  the  best  thing  he  could  do  under  the 
circumstances — had  a long,  delicious  talk  with 
Cicely  some  days  afterward.  Perhaps  the  trial 
did  them  both  good,  for  Cicely  made  a solemn 
vow  that  she  would  never  be  a little  hypocrite 
again,  but  tell  the  truth  in  all  sincerity  of  heart ; 
and  John  went  about  as  if  he  had  been  vouch- 
safed a glimpse  of  paradise. 

Miss  Cribbins,  the  spinster,  hugged  herself 
whenever  she  saw  Cicely's  happy  countenance. 
John  pshawed  and  frowned,  hot  in  the  face, 
when  sometimes  the  scene  of  Lettie’s  dismissal 
flashed  across  his  mind,  for  he  was  not  a little 
proud.  Yet  that  did  not  hinder  him  from  being 
the  happiest  man  alive. 

Lettie  was  quite  ns  pleased  as  either  of  them, 
for  she  had  transferred  her  affections  easily  to 
he  fascinating  Yorke  Harris,  who  carried  her 
off  in  triumph. 

Se  Cicely  became  Mrs.  Saunders  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  the  old  grandmother’s  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled,  Jthough  .it  took,  an  earth- 
quake to  bring  it  abouD  I ^itlZEu  Dj1 


LAKE  DWELLINGS. 

The  large  tract  of  land  that  forms  the  delta 
of  the  Orinoco  possesses  some  very  remarkable 
characteristics.  It  is  always  wet,  but  during 
several  months  in  the  year  it  is  completely  inun- 
dated, the  river  rising  to  an  astonishing  "height, 
and  covering  with  water  a tract  nearly  half  as 
large  as  England.  This  seems  to  be  as  unpropi- 
tious  a spot  as  could  be  adopted  for  human  habit- 
ation, and  yet  the  VVaraus  (or  Garanos,  as  Hum- 
boldt spells  the  word)  have  established  themselves 
there,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other  locality,  prob- 
ably because  their  strange  mode  of  life  enables 
them  to  pass  an  existence  of  freedom.  Varying 
much  in  the  height  to  which  it  rises,  in  some 
places  exceeding  fifty  feet,  the  Orinoco  has  the 
quality  of  rising  year  after  year  to  the  same 
height  in  the  same  place,  so  that  when  a mark  is 
made  to  designate  the  height  to  which  the  w ater 
rose  in  one  year,  the  same  mark  will  answer 
year  after  year  with  scarcely  the  slightest  devia- 
tion. Here  the  Ita  palm  thrives,  which  supplies 
to  the  Warau  food,  drink,  clothing,  and  resi- 
dence; for,  selecting  four  that  grow  near  each 
other  in  the  form  of  a square,  and  cutting  away 
any  intervening  trees,  he  makes  deep  notches  in 
the  trunks  some  three  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
In  these  notches  are  laid  beams  that  are  tightly 
lashed  in  their  places  by  ropes  made  of  Ita  fibres. 
On  these  beams  are  laid  a number  of  cross  pieces, 
usually  composed  of  the  gigantic  stems  of  the 
leaves,  then  a layer  of  the  leaves  themselves,  and 
finally  a smooth  coating  of  mud,  which  soon 
dries  under  the  tropical  sun,  forming  a smooth, 
hard,  and  firm  flooring,  that  will  bear  a fire  with- 
out risk  of  damage  to  the  wooden  structure  below. 
Teu  or  twelve  feet  above  the  floorthe  Warau  con- 
structs a roof  of  palm  leaves,  the  corners  of  which 
are  supported  by  the  same  trees  which  uphold 
the  house. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

N ever  was  a December  more  lovely  than  has  been 
this  of  1870.  It  seems  to  have  forgotten  its  old  estab- 
lished character,  and  has  appeared  in  such  a novel 
guise  that  we  scarcely  recognize  it.  We  are  incred- 
ulous about  October  days  when  the  calendar  tells  us  it 
is  winter.  Delightful  has  been  this  balmy  weather- 
delightful  for  riding  and  walking,  for  business  and  for 
pleasure.  Especially  favorable  has  it  been  for  the  ex- 
tensive shopping  which  invariably  precedes  the  holi- 
days ; and  Broadway  daily  testifies  that  the  ladies,  at 
least,  have  taken  advantage  of  it.  Not  that  they  would 
have  been  kept  at  home  by  rain,  or  wind,  or  snow  at 
this  season.  Oh  no ; the  exigencies  of  shopping  call 
forth  courage  and  endurance.  Christmas  and  New- 
Year’s  come  but  once  in  a tw’elvemonth,  and  nothing 
must  interfere  with  the  pleasurable  business  connected 
with  them.  And  after  all,  poor  old  December  gets  few 
thanks  for  bringing  us  lovely  days  of  w’armth  and  Bun- 
shine.  All  the  w iseacres  shake  their  heads,  prophet- 
ically saying : “We  shall  have  to  pay  for  this.  ” “ This 
weather  is  very  unseasonable ; it  can  not  last”  We 
do  not  expect  it  to  last  Even  now,  while  we  write, 
the  scientific  out-lookers  on  Mount  Washington  may 
discover  in  the  dim  distance  the  signs  of  gathering 
snow-clouds;  the  telegraphic  wires  may  signal  this 
discovery  over  the  country ; and  when  our  readers  see 
these  lines  the  wild  winds  may  be  blowing,  and  earth 
may  be  shrouded  in  white.  But,  while  the  bright  days 
favor  us,  let  us  be  thankful  for  whatever  good  they 
bring,  and  not  prognosticate  evil  in  the  future,  con- 
cerning which  our  knowledge  is  so  limited. 

The  recent  accidents  which  befell  our  transatlantic 
cables  have  given  the  public  an  idea  of  what  it  would 
be  if  no  items  of  news  could  be  sent  from  Europe  by 
this  wonderful  apparatus.  A morning  paper  with  no 
intelligence  from  France  and  Germany,  from  England, 
Italy,  or  Russia,  would  seem  almost  worthless.  Euro- 
pean news  by  cable  has  become  very  much  a necessity 
to  the  American  people  and  to  American  trade.  We 
can  not  go  back  to  the  old  times— we  must  go  forward. 

That  the  Germans  expect  to  spend  Christmas  in  or 
before  Paris  is  shown  by  a post-office  notice  recently 
issued  at  Berlin.  It  stated  that  iu  order  to  effect  the 
dispatch  of  Christmas  presents  to  the  troops  in  France, 
the  field  post  parcel  service  would  be  maintained  in  its 
present  extent  till  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  December, 
when  the  reception  of  parcels  would  be  suspended. 

Very  curious  it  is  to  notice  how  popular  names  iu 
literature  or  in  the  arts  are  applied  to  the  most  com- 
mon articles  of  commerce.  A London  journal  contains 
a flaming  advertisement  of  the  “ JLothair  Knife-Clean- 
er.” 

The  Court  Journal  says : “ Only  seven  persons  have 
declined  the  English  mission,  as  embassador  from  the 
United  States,  thus  far.  Why  not  appoint  a lady  ?” 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  in  the  season  to  tell  a 
Thanksgiving  story.  A day  or  .two  before  the  24th  of 
last  November  a turkey  was  brought  by  a farmer  into 
the  city  of  Syracuse.  It  was  doubtless  intended  for 
somebody’s  dinner  on  that  festive  day,  only  the  owner 
waited  to  obtain  a good  price  for  it.  The  fowl  was, 
therefore,  not  killed,  but  was  left  in  the  fanner’s  wag- 
on with  its  legs  tied.  It  had  no  idea,  however,  of 
tamely  submitting  to  its  impending  fate.  According- 
ly, in  spite  of  confined  legs,  it  soared  aloft,  but  with 
little  success.  Impatiently  it  dashed  through  an  im- 
mense pane  of  glass  in  a store  window,  and,  lighting 
upon  a sewing-machine,  was  caught  The  glass,  cost- 
ing about  $150,  was  left  with  a smooth  hole  and  nu- 
merous radiating  cracks.  The  turkey  did  not  lose  a 
feather,  and  has  not  been  “called  for.” 

A new’  “ Garden  for  the  People”  will  soon  be  open 
to  the  inhabitants  of  London ; and  the  public  are  to 
be  admitted  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week-days.  It  is 
to  include  fifty  acres  of  land. 

The  infant  sou  of  Vice-President  Colfax  is  to  be  the 
recipient  of  an  elegant  table  service  in  silver— a gift 
of  Senators  of  both  political  parties,  as  a testimony  of 
friendship  to  the  father.  The  service  consists  of  a 
tray,  bowl,  cup,  plate,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and  napkin- 
ring— the  whole  inclosed  in  a superb  French  walnut 
case,  upholstered  in  purple  silk.  The  tray  is  oblong, 
beautifully  ornamented,  and  inlaid  with  fretted  gold 
of  twelve  different  hues.  In  the  centre  of  the  tray  is 
the  inscription,  “ Schuyler  Colfax,  Jun.,  from  Senators 
of  the  XLIst  Congress."  An  expansion  of  the  rim 


at  the  side  is  supported  by  a shieid  of  red  gold,  with 
monogram,  surmounted  by  a wreath  of  tuberoses  and 
morning-glories.  The  bowl  and  cup  are  finished  in 
Oriental  pearl  and  inlaid  with  gold.  The  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon  also  have  handles  of  gold,  and  the  napkin- 
ring  bears  the  monogram  “S.  C.,  Jun.,”  in  delicate 
characters.  The  casings  are  of  French  walnut,  with 
a cover  of  ebony  and  satin-wood,  inlaid  with  flowers. 

A good  fat  cat  now  costs  ten  francs  in  Paris. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  is  popular  just  now.  A pho- 
tographer in  Glasgow  has  received  orders  from  a Lon- 
don house  for  sixty  thousand  of  his  photographs. 

A citizen  cf  Toledo,  while  dining  at  a hotel  recent- 
ly, found  all  eating  processes  suddenly  suspended  by 
the  lodgment  of  a turkey  bone  within  the  esopha- 
gus. His  painful  choking  was  followed  by  vomit- 
ing. Medical  aid  w as  obtained,  but  the  bone  could 
not  be  withdrawn  by  instruments,  and  its  sharp  edges 
produced  keen  torture.  Finally  an  attempt  was  made 
to  thrust  it  down  into  the  stomach.  This  was  at  length 
accomplished  by  means  of  a long,  slender  whalebone, 
to  the  end  of  which  a piece  of  sponge  was  firmly  at- 
tached. The  crowding  down  was  accomplished  slow- 
ly, and  with  great  pain  to  the  patient 

The  artistic  gold  pen,  in  imitation  of  a quill,  which 
was  recently  mentioned  as  having  been  made  by  Herr 
Bissinger,  jeweler,  of  Pforzheim,  with  a view  to  Count 
Bismarck’s  signing  the  treaty  of  peace  in  Paris  with 
it,  has  been  presented  to  the  Count,  who,  in  acknowl- 
edging it,  wrote : “ Your  beautiful  and  very  artistic 
present  has  been  delivered  to  me  by  Herr  Jolly.  I feel 
some  difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  express  my  thanks 
for  it.”  The  Count  might  have  added,  “And  how  I 
shall  get  into  Parts  to  use  it” 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1870,  there 
were  filed  iu  the  Patent  Office  19,411  applications  for 
patents,  3374  caveats,  and  160  applications  for  the  ex- 
tension of  patents ; 13,622  patents,  including  reissues 
and  designs,  were  issued,  11,094  tendered,  and  1089 
allowed,  but  not  issued,  by  reason  of  the  non-payment 
of  the  final  fees.  The  receipts  of  the  office  during  the 
fiscal  year  were  $13,630,429  in  excess  of  its  expendi- 
tures. 

Rumors  from  France  are  to  the  effect  that  the  weath- 
er has  been  very  severe,  and  that  the  ground  has  been 
frozen  hard.  Quite  a contrast  to  our  weather  here, 
when  in  December  roses  have  been  blossoming  out-of- 
doors. 

Paris  has  begun  to  eat  the  poor  beasts  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  Several  buffaloes  have  been  sold  to  the 
butchers,  but  the  butchers  ask  enormous  prices  for 
buffalo  beef. 

England  appears  to  be  getting  ready  for  war.  The 
government  has  given  an  order  to  one  firm  for  170,000,- 
000  ball-cartridges ; and  1,500,000  are  being  made  every 
week  in  the  Royal  Arsenal. 

A novelty  has  been  started  in  Islington,  England, 
in  the  establishment  of  a church  solely  for  children. 
The  service  commences  at  half  past  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  concludes  at  half  past  seven.  No  infants 
or  adults  are  admitted.  There  is  a good  deal  of  sing- 
ing, prayers  are  read,  and  an  address  or  sermon  of 
about  twenty  minutes’  duration  is  delivered. 

The  Prussians  are  said  to  use  the  children  they  take 
prisoners  as  spies ! Those  who  are  natives  of  Alsace, 
and  speak  both  French  and  German,  are  found  useful. 
Yet  it  seems  very  sad  thus  to  make  the  children  trai- 
tors, as  it  were,  to  their  country. 

8L  Cloud  is  converted  into  a fortress;  the  woods 
have  been  cut  down,  trenches  made,  and  batteries 
erected  for  field-guns,  as  well  as  breast-works  for  in- 
fantry, rifle-pits,  etc. ; every  house  and  wall  has  been 
loopholed,  and  the  roads  are  strongly  barricaded. 
Some  of  the  articles  employed  in  constructing  the  de- 
fenses are  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  their  present 
uses.  Near  Ville  d’Avray  a square  piano  serves  as  a 
stand  for  a rifleman  under  a peculiar  loophole;  and 
at  La  Celle  St  Cloud  there  is  a barricade  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  which  is  a stuffed  peacock,  in  close 
proximity  to  a garden-roller. 

In  Germany  there  are  upward  of  25,000  widows  and 
120,000  fatherless  children,  in  consequence  of  the  losses 
in  the  Landwehr  corps  alone,  which  is  composed  chief- 
ly of  married  men. 

We  notice  a statement  that  Dr.  Russell  has  seen  one 
of  the  Prussian  ration-cards  marked  off  for  portions  up 
to  January  10, 1871. 

At  Strasburg  all  traces  of  the  siege  are  fast  disap- 
pearing. The  fortifications  are  said  to  be  restored  to 
nearly  their  former  strength.  A large  number  of  work- 
men are  engaged  in  repairing  the  Cathedral,  and  it  will 
shortly  be  reopened  by  the  Prussians. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  very  little  realizing  sense 
of  the  immense  business  involved  in  our  city  postal 
service,  or  of  the  thorough  systematization  which  is 
needful  in  all  its  details  in  order  to  attain  any  thing 
like  perfection.  During  the  month  of  October  the 
total  number  of  letters  in  New  York  city  was  2,844,019, 
of  which  1,855,340  came  by  mail,  and  988,679  were 
“drop”  or  city  letters.  There  are  nearly  three  hun- 
dred delivery  carriers.  Scattered  irregularly  through- 
out the  city  are  about  fourteen  hundred  street  boxes ; 
but  there  is  no  system  by  which  one  can  tell  where  to 
find  a box.  A proposition  has  been  made,  and  is  un- 
der consideration,  of  placing  boxes  on  alternate  cor- 
ners of  the  streets  all  over  the  city— an  arrangement 
which  would  be  very  convenient  for  all  desiring  to  de- 
posit letters,  but  which  would  inevitably  require  more 
than  the  fifty  collectors  now  employed  to  remove  the 
valuable  contents  of  the  street  boxes.  Letters  are  col- 
lected from  the  boxes  from  six  to  ten  times  daily,  ac- 
cording to  location.  Up  town  the  earliest  collection 
is  at  half  past  five  in  the  morning,  and  the  latest  at 
half  past  six  in  the  evening ; down  town  the  earliest 
is  at  half  past  seven  a.m.,  and  the  latest  at  seven  p.m. 
The  variations  in  time  are  with  specinl  reference  to 
business  convenience.  Every  drop-letter  is  stamped 
with  the  hour  of  its  receipt  by  the  post-office  depart- 
ment ; and  with  the  exception  of  those  dropped  late 
at  night,  no  city  letter  should  be  more  than  three  hours 
reaching  its  destination.  Many  hours  often  elapse, 
however,  and  detectives  are  employed  to  discover  the 
cause  of  such  delays.  Sometimes  the  fault  lies  be- 
tween the  collector  and  carrier;  but  statistics  show 
that  an  almost  incredible  number  of  letters  are  dropped 
into  the  boxes  with  wrong  addresses,  sometimes  with 
only  a part  of  an  address,  and  again  with  no  address 


at  all ! Some  are  not  stamped ; others  bear  marks  of 
haring  had  post-stamps  upon  them ; but  investigation 
proves  that  some  dishonest  offlcc-boy  or  messenger 
has  skillfully  removed  them  for  his  own  private  use. 
An  unpaid  letter  is  detained  for  prepayment,  though 
the  sender  is  always  notified  when,  it  is  possible  to 
learn  his  name. 

We  find  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  an  anecdote  of 
George  IV.,  which  is  said  to  be  new  in  print:  At  a 
small  dinner-party  at  Carlton  House  Colonel  Hamlyn, 
one  of  the  boon  companions  of  the  Prince,  told  a story 
which,  like  most  of  the  stories  of  the  Regency,  was 
more  distinguished  by  its  point  than  its  propriety. 
When  Colonel  Hamlyn  had  finished  it,  the  “First  Gen- 
tleman in  Europe”  filled  his  glass  and  threw  its  con- 
tents into  his  guest’s  face,  saying,  “JIamlyn,  you're  a 
blackguard.”  What  was  the  Colonel  to  do  ? To  chal- 
lenge the  Regent  was  treason ; and  yet  to  return  the 
insult  in  kind  was  to  take  a course  which  must  have 
compelled  the  Prince,  as  a gentleman,  to  challenge  the 
Colonel,  or  to  ask  some  one  to  take  up  the  quarrel  for 
him.  And  yet  to  sit  still  w’as  impossible.  Colonel 
Hamlyn  solved  the  difficulty  by  filling  his  glass,  and 
throwing  the  wine  into  the  face  of  his  next  compan- 
ion. “His  Royal  Highness’s  toast ; pass  it  on ! ” This 
was  wit  in  action.  It  sealed  Colonel  Hamlyn’s  friend- 
ship with  George  IV.  “ Hamlyn,”  he  saidfwith  a slap 
on  the  shoulder,  “you’re  a capital  fellow.  Here’s  a 
toast  to  you.” 

Now  that  the  question  of  the  payment  of  an  indem- 
nity by  France  at  the  end  of  the  war  is  likely  to  be- 
come a matter  of  discussion,  it  may  interest  our  read- 
ers to  know  what  France  had  to  pay  at  the  command 
of  the  allied  powers  after  the  war  in  1815.  The  pay- 
ments were  under  three  heads— namely,  the  indemnity 
proper,  the  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  the 
claims  of  foreigners  who  had  been  despoiled  or  injured 
by  the  French  revolutionary  government  These  sums 
were  assessed  as  follow  s : 1.  Indemnity  to  allied  pow- 
ers, 700,000,000  francs.  2.  Pay,  equipment,  and  cloth- 
ing of  army  of  occupation  for  three  years— the  pro- 
visions, etc.,  were  paid  in  kind— 150,000,000  francs. 
3.  Foreign  and  British  claims,  the  Bank  of  Hamburg, 
etc.,  312,560,000  francs.  Total,  1,162,560,000  francs. 
This  total  in  pounds  sterling  made  a sum  of  about 
46>£  millions. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

When  a man  comes  home  and  tries  to  bolt  the  door 
with  a sweet-potato,  pokes  the  fire  with  the  spout  of  a 
coffee-pot,  attempts  to  wind  up  the  clock  with  nis  boot- 
jack,  tries  to  cut  kindling  for  his  morning  fire  with  a 
paper-knife,  takes  a cold  potato  in  his  hand  to  light 
him  to  bed,  and  prefers  sleeping  in  his  hat  and  boots, 
you  may  reasonably  infer  that  he  has  been  making  the 
acquaintance  of  some  very  friendly  people. 

It  is  said  that  the  reason  why  the  Russian  govern- 
ment is  so  slow  in  availing  itself  of  the  electnc  tele- 
graph is  that  it  is  opposed  to  some  of  the  necessary 
preliminary  operations— such  as  elevating  the  Poles,  for 
instance.  

An  enterprising  ice-cream  maker  in  Chicago  adver- 
tises : “ Families  supplied  by  the  quart  or  gallon,  and 
delivered  in  any  part  of  the  city.  ” For  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  families  this  is  an  eligible  opportunity. 

The  man  who  shot  and  killed  a boy  in  his  melon 
patch,  when  called  to  account  for  the  deed,  said  he  did 
it  in  mercy  to  the  boy,  w ho  otherw  ise  might  have  died 
a painful  death  from  cholera  morbus. 

An  elderly  fat  gentleman,  in  discussing  a warm  break- 
fast at  an  mu,  called  to  the  waiting  boy : “ Donald, 
bring  me  more  bread ; I eat  a good  deal  of  bread  to  my 
steak.  ” Donald  answered,  with  much  simplicity,  “Ay, 
please  your  honor,  and  ye  eat  a good  deal  of  steak  to 
your  breath” 


A dabbler  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  who  prided 
himself  on  his  language,  came  upon  a youngster  a few 
days  since  sitting  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  angling 
for  gudgeons,  and  thus  addressed  him : “ Adolence, 
art  uiou  not  endeavoring  to  entice  the  finny  tribe  to 
engulf  into  their  denticulated  mouths  a barbed  hook, 
upon  whose  point  is  affixed  a dainty  allurement?” 
“ No,”  said  the  boy,  “ Pm  a-fishin ’ /” 

Of  all  the  specimens  of  German-American  orthog- 
raphy that  ever  saw  the  light  that  of  a Hartford  sa- 
loon-keeper is  the  most  excruciating.  lie  has  “ paint- 
ed him  a sign,”  aud  it  reads  “ Boscdevele  Nodrushd." 
Has  der  leaf  el  ist  das  l “ Positively  No  Trust  1” 

Why  is  an  elephant  unlike  a tree  ?— Because  a tree 
leaves  in  the  spring,  and  the  elephant  leaves  when  the 
menagerie  does. 

A gentleman,  stating  that  a person  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive line  of  business  had  lately  failed,  was  asked  by 
a lady  if  he  knew  whom  he  succeeded  in  business ; to 
which  the  gentleman  replied  that  “ he  did  not  know 
whom  be  succeeded,  but  It  was  evident  that  he  did  not 
succeed  himself.” 


At  a church  of  “ color,”  about  twenty  miles  from 
Albany,  the  otiier  evening,  the  minister  noticing  a 
number  of  persons,  both  white  and  colored,  standing 
upon  the  seats  during  service,  called  out  in  a Iona 
voice : “ Git  down  off  them  seats,  both  white  man  and 
color ; I care  no  more  for  the  one  dan  de  odder.”  Im- 
agine the  pious  minister’s  surprise  on  hearing  the  con- 
gregation suddenly  commence  singing  in  short  metre : 

Git  down  off  dem  seats, 

Boff  white  man  and  color; 

1 cares  no  more  for  one  man 
Ilian  I does  for  de  odder. 


Foiitcn e-Tellers — Bank  clerks. 


When  the  Chinese  want  to  describe  a person  who 
pretends  to  be  very  brave,  and  makes  a great  parade 
in  order  to  show  his  courage,  they  say  that  “ he  is  cut- 
ting off  a hen’s  head  with  a battle-axe.”  A coward, 
who  boasts  of  his  courage,  they  call  “a  paper  tiger.” 
Thev  compare  a person  who  pretends  to  be  what  he  is 
not  to  a fox  who  tries  to  look  as  noble  and  strong  as 
a tiger.  If  a person  is  ignorant  of  books,  they  will 
say.  “ Turn  him  upside  down,  but  not  a drop  of  ink 
wul  come  out  of  lum.” 

The  man  who  attempted  to  whistle  a bar  of  soap  liae 
injured  his  voice  by  faying  to  sing  a stave  of  a barrel. 

“ Look  a-hea,  Sam,”  said  a Western  negro  to  a field- 
hand  over  the  fence— “ look-ahea ; d’ye  see  dat  tall 
tree  down  dar  ?”  “ Yah,  Jim,  I does.”  “ Wa’al,  I got. 
up  dat  tree  night  afore  to-morrow.  ” “ Wat  you  in  dat 
tree  arter  7”  “ I was  arter  a coon.”  “ You  catch  him, 
Jim?”  “Wait  till  I tell  de  fax,  Sambo.”  “Well,  suc- 
ceed.” “I  chased  de  coon  out  to  the  fodder  end  of 
dat  longest  lim,  and  den  I hear  suffin  drap.  What  do 
you  guess  ’twas,  Sam  ?”  “ De  coon,  ob  corse.”  “ No, 
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SCENE  OF  A LATE  SORTIE  FROM  PARIS. 


9FFNF  OF  A I ATE  SORTTF  FROM  tense,”  the  Prussians  are  now  quartered.  So  the  people  were  living  on  the  same  area  in  18GG  as  but  a ground-floor ; but  in  180G  these  had  been 

■*  p.  utsj  J whirligig  of  Time  brings  about  its  revenges  ; but  in  1831,  the  tendency  to  agglomeration  of  course  reduced  to  4778.  On  the  other  hand,  houses 

r ArtiS.  wh0  can  tell  when  it  may  take  a turn  the  other  going  on  latterly  with  great  rapidity  in  the  ban-  with  four  stories  above  the  rez-de-chanssee  had 

The  above  picturesque  sketch  represents  the  way?  lieue,  thanks  to  the  dispensation  of  M.  Hacss-  increased  from  14,347  to  16,197. 

scene  of  a recent  sortie  from  Paris,  to  which  the  Manx.  As  regards  area,  Paris  is  just  about  In  point  of  origin  and  nationality  the  civil  pop- 

French  have  given  the  name  of  the  “battle  of  THF  POP1TT  AT  ION  OF  PA  Rm  twice  the  size  of  Vienna  and  of  Dublin,  nearly  illation  of  Paris  comprised  592,763  born  Paris- 

La  Malmaison.”  Although  the  affair,  which  took  1 four  times  the  size  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  ians,  1,098,818  persons  bom  in  the  French  prov- 

place  October  21,  was  the  most  serious  that  had  In  I860  the  entire  city  of  Paris  within  the  about  1500  hectares  larger  than  Berlin,  and  inces,  2512  naturalized  foreigners,  104,114  for- 

occurred  previous  to  the  desperate  attempt  under  fortifications  comprised  a civil  population  of  about  a quarter  of  the  size  of  London  within  the  eigners,  and  a small  remnant  of  1 773  whose  na- 

General  Dccrot  to  break  through  the  Prussian  1,799,980,  which,  with  25,294  military,  made  a jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  But  tionality  could  not  be  or  was  not  ascertained, 

lines  of  investment,  it  ended  in  the  usual  way ; population  of  1,825,274,  occupying  an  area  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  Berlin  have  more  Of  the  foreigners,  8015  were  English,  4023  Amer- 

and  an  afternoon  of  sharp  and  bloody  fighting  7802  hectares  (the  hectare  is  a little  more  than  than  double  the  elbow-room  of  the  Parisians.  icans,  30,556  Germans,  28,430  Belgians,  5509 

was  closed  by  a long  string  of  Gardes  Mobiles  two  acres).  Prior  to  1860  the  city  proper  only  The  number  of  houses  in  Paris  in  1866  was  Dutchmen,  7398  Italians,  9939  Swiss,  2539 
and  Zouaves  being  marched  under  escort  to  Ver-  extended  over  the  3438  hectares  within  the  oc-  57,686,  of  which  1057  were  uninhabited.  This  Spaniards,  1267  Russians,  4100  Poles,  501 
sailles.  At  Malmaison,  Josephine’s  Malmaison,  troi  limits,  and  in  1856  the  density  of  population  gives  a ratio  of  32  persons  to  each  inhabited  Swedes  and  Danes,  304  MoldoAVallachians,  281 

there  is  a pavilion  in  the  Empress’s  garden,  where,  within  that  boundary  was  242  persons  per  hec-  house.  The  number  of  separate  tenancies  (lo-  Greeks,  307  Turks,  and  1225  other  foreigners, 

it  is  said,  the  first  Napoleon  planned  the  Jena  tare,  while  in  the  circle  outside  the  octroi,  but  cations)  was  641,165,  providing  for  675,222  dis-  Thus  it  appears  that  only  33  per  cent,  of  the 

and  Auerstadt  campaign.  There  was  some  hard  within  the  fortifications,  there  were  only  83  per-  tinct  families  or  establishments.  The  houses  population  of  the  French  capital  are  true  Paris- 

fighting  about  there,  and  the  dead  and  wounded  sons  per  hectare.  Taking  both  outer  and  inner  in  Paris  are  covered  principally  with  zinc  and  ians,  while  nearly  6 per  cent,  are  foreigners,  of 

lay  about  the  garden  when  the  day's  work  was  circles  together,  the  average  density  was  197  per-  slate.  Only  149  thatched  houses  were  to  be  whom  by  far  the  largest  proportion  were  Ger- 

done;  and  around  the  church  of  Renil,  with  its  sons  per  hectare  in  1856,  whereas  in  1866  it  was  found,  and  those  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  city,  mans  and  Belgians,  the  English  being  compara- 

monuments  “ a Josephine,  Eugfcne,  et  Ilor-  234.  Taking  Paris  as  a whole,  twice  as  many  In  1861  there  were  8061  houses  having  nothing  tively  few. 
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THE  most  wonderful  invention  of  the  age  for  the  entertainment 
of  children  and  adults  is  the  LOZO  PENDULUM  BOARD, 
having  a combination  of  eight  different  games,  viz. . 

Game  No.  1 . Ring-Toss  with  Ring. 

**  '1.  Ten-Pins  with  Swinging  Ball. 

“ “ 3.  Pockets  “ “ “ 

“ “ 4.  Bagatelle  “ “ 

“ “ 5.  Ten-Pins  with  Cues  and  Balls. 

“ “ 6.  Pockets  “ “ “ “ 

“ “ 7.  BagateUe  “ « “ “ 

And,  by  reversing  the  Bagatelle  Board,  it  becomes  a Miniature 
Billiard  Table.  All  combined  in  the  small  space  of  three  and  a 
half  feet  in  length,  twelve  inches  in  width,  and  two  and  a half 
inches  in  depth.  It  is  made  of  Black  Walnut,  lined  with  the 
finest  quality  of  Billiard  Cloth,  and  it  is  furnished  with  a Cover  to 
exclude  dust,  Two  Cues,  Ten  Balls,  a Set  of  Ten-Pins,  and  an 
Adjustable  Target,  Bagatelle,  and  Pockets. 

In  introducing  the  Lozo  Pendulum  Board  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  has  no  superior.  The  immense  sale  which  followed 
the  introduction  of  this  Board  into  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
cities  gives  it  precedence  over  all  game-boards  that  have  been 
presented  to  the  American  public  during  many  years.  It  has 
been  praised  by  the  press,  it  has  been  commended  by  the  clergy, 
and  has  every  where  received  universal  approbation  as  an  elevating 
attraction  for  the  home  circle. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Since  my  advertisements  appeared  in  the  thirty  different  maga- 
zines I have  been  called  upon  to  forward  by  mail  over  7000  il- 
lustrated catalogues,  uud  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  place 
these  illustrations  before  the  public  in  such  a manner  as  to  have 
every  one  see  them  at  a glance.  There  are  probably  no  less  than 
500,000  persons  who  have  seen  those  advertisements,  and  have 
wondered  what  the  Lozo  Pendulum  Board  was.  Taking  this 
medium  to  illustrate  and  describe  it,  I trust  that  no  father,  moth- 
er, brother,  sister,  uncle,  or  aunt,  who  are  about  to  make  a 
Christmas  present  or  a New-Year’s  gift  to  their  relatives  or  friends, 
will  make  a purchase  before  seeing  this  truly  beautiful  combina- 
tion of  parlor  games.  I call  your  particular  attention  to  the  ed- 
itorials in  Harper  s Bazar  and  Frank  Leslie's  of  last  week. 
This  Board  is  no  toy,  being  made  of  the  very  best  material.  It 
will  last  five  years  with  ordinary  use,  and  I guarantee  every  thing 
to  be  as  represented. 

I also  state  that  it  is  for  sale  by  every  Bookseller,  Stationer, 
and  Music  Dealer  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canadas, 
from  the  fact  that  all  of  them  have  received  my  circular  and  price- 
list, from  British  Columbia  to  California.  If  you  are  desirous  of 
purchasing  one  of  these  Boards,  you  can  order  it  through  your 
Bookseller,  or  send  to  me  direct,  inclosing  a Post-Office  Order  or 
Money  in  Registered  Letter,  or  by  Express  at  my  expense,  or  by 
Draft  on  New  York  by  mail,  upon  the  receipt  of  which  I will  for- 
ward one  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  return  express. 


Figure  1 shows  the  Board  as  arranged  for  the  GAME  OF  RING-TOSb. 
—A  A are  the  Cues  inserted  in  holes  at  the  corners  of  the  Board.  C is 
the  Cross-piece  which  supports  the  Pendulum  aud  fastens  the  Cues  at 
the  top.  1)  is  an  adjustable  Target  studded  with  numbered  Hooks.  A 
string  passes  through  the  Cross-piece,  with  a Ball  at  one  end  and  the 
Ring  E at  the  other.  The  Ring  is  lowered  so  that  it  will  swing  clear  of 
the  Board  and  catch  upon  the  numbered  Hooks  on  the  Target. 

This  game  is  purely  one  of  skill,  aud  great  proficiency  may  be  acquired 
in  playing  it. 


PRICE, 

With  Cover. ...  $10. 
Without  Cover. . $9. 


V.010-VC! 


PRICE, 

With  Cover. . . . $10. 
Without  Cover. . $9. 


1 take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  trade  and  the  public  that 
they  can  be  furnished  with  the  Lozo  Pendulum  Board  at  manu- 
facturer’s prices  by  the  following  well-known  houses,  also  by  a 
large  number  of  others  not  here  mentioned,  which  is  a sufficient 
indorsement  of  all  that  I have  said. 


Figure  2. 


ST.  LOUIS— St.  Louis  Book  A News  Co. 
SAN  FRANCISCO— A.  Roman  A Co. 
NASHVILLE— William  Gamble  A Co. 
ROCHESTER— Steel  & Avery. 
SYRACUSE— Connelly  Brothers. 
BUFFALO— Ernst  Besser  A Brother. 
TROY—  L.  Willard  & Co. 

R.  D.  Bard  well  A Co. 

ALBANY— S.  T.  De  Lamater. 
HARTFORD— Gear  A Pond. 

NEW  HAVEN— Skiuner  A Sperry. 
BOSTON— Joseph  L.  Bates. 

NORFOLK,  Va— Vickery  A Co. 
BALTIMORE,  Md.— Stork  A Wright. 

Wenzing  Brothers. 
DUBUQUE,  Iowa— Palmer  & Co. 
NORWICH,  Conn.— C.  A.  Burnham. 

NEW  LONDON,  Conn.— Henry  Bishop,  Jr. 


PHILADELPHIA— J.  B.  Lippincott  A Co. 

Claxton,  Remsen,  A Haffeltlngt 
G.  A.  Schwarz. 

Moss  & Co. 

Henrv  Cohen  A Son. 

R.  & G.  A.  Wright. 

George  Doll  A Co. 

John  Doll. 

Turner  A Co. 

Leon  Hirsch. 

PITTSBURGH— C.  Yeager  A Co. 

CINCINNATI— J.  L.  Wayne  A Son. 

George  B.  Ellard. 

CLEVELAND— Kleinschmidt  & Ambrosius. 
TOLEDO— Henry  G.  Stebbins. 

CHICAGO-S.  C.  Griggs  & Co. 

Cobb.  Pritchard,  A Co. 
MILWAUKEE- Wisconsin  News  Co. 


C.  H.  J0SLIN,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  Parlor  and  Field  Games. 

704  BROVDtVAl',  New  York. 


Figure  2 shows  the  Board  as  adjusted  for  the  GAME  OF  TEN-PINS. 
—The  Pendulum  Ball,  F,  is  lowered,  and  the  Ring  raised  and  fastened 
on  the  Cross-piece.  A Ball,  G>,  is  placed  iu  the  middle  of  the  Board,  at 
the  point  where  the  Pendulum  would  hang  when  at  rest.  The  Pendu- 
lum, when  drawn  back,  imparts  its  motion  to  the  Ball  G,  which  is  pro- 
pelled among  the  Ten-Pins.  A depression  iu  the  Board  behind  the  Ten- 
Pins  (see  Figure  1,  K)  prevents  the  return  of  the  balls. 

Competent  judges  havp  pronounced  this  the  best  parlor  game  of  Ten- 
Pins  ever  invented.  Diaitized  bv 


Fiourf.  , , resents  the  Board  ns  arranged  for  the  GAME  OF  BAGA- 

TELLE - < > represents  the  adjustable  Bagatelle  Cups  fitted  luto  the  de- 
pression Itk,  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  game  is  played  with  ten  balls, 
which  arc  driven  into  the  numbered  Cups  by  means  of  the  Pendulum 
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'BURNETT’S 

(THE  BEST) 

Flavoring.  Extracts, 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

Mrs.  A.  V.  Snow,  of  Port  Kent,  N.  Y.,  has 
used  a Wheeler  & Wilson  Sewing  Machine  eleven 
and  a half  years  without  a cent’s  worth  of  repairs. 
She  is  a seamstress  and  dress-maker,  and  made 
the  first  year  one  hundred  shirts,  besides  doing 
all  her  family  sewing  for  a family  of  eight  per- 
sons. For  two  years  past  the  machine  has  earned 
over  .$ 250  a year  on  custom  work,  besides  doing 
all  Mrs.  Snow’s  family  sewing.  She  has  yet  some 
of  the  first  dozen  of  needles  sent  with  the  ma- 
chine.— [Coj/i.] 


UNRIVALED 

HOLIDAY 

NOVELTIES. 

House  Coats, 
Dressing  Robes, 
“Our  Fritz,” 
“Chancellor,” 
“Monarch” 
Scarfs, 

t\\\A  ?as\CvonvttVVe, 

With  an  Immense  Variety  of 

HOSIERY, 

Kid,  Buckskin,  Calfskin,  Dogskin 

GLOVES, 

LINK!)  AND  UNLINED. 

SILK  SUSPENDERS, 

INITIAL  HANDKERCHIEFS, 

Union  Adams  & Co,, 

637  Broadway. 


STEINWAY  & SONS, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

Piano-Fortes, 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Recipients  of  the  First  Grand  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  at 
the  Exposition  Uuiverselle,  Paris,  lsOT ; the  Grand 
Testimonial  Medal  of  the  Palis  Societe  des  Beaux 
Arts,  in  the  same  year;  the  Grand  Honorary  Gold 
Medal  of  Merit,  with  the  Crown  and  Ribbon  from  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the  Academical 
Honors  and  Membership  from  the  Royal  Academies 
of  Sciences  and  Arts  at  Berlin  and  Stockholm;  and, 
also,  of  the  first  Prize  Medal  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  1862,  together  with  thirty-five  first 
class  Premiums  from  1S56  to  1862,  inclusive,  since 
which  time  Steinway  & Sons  have  not  entered  their 
Piano-fortes  at  any  local  fair  in  the  United  States. 


To  cure  a Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat,  use 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. — [Com.] 


Steinway  & Sons’  Mammoth  Manufactory 

is  now  conceded  to  be  not  only  the  most  jierfectly  ar- 
ranged, but  at  the  same  time  the  most  extensive  es- 
tablishment of  its  kind  in  the  world,  the  official  Inter- 
nal Revenue  returns,  as  published  for  1868-  69,  hav- 
ing revealed  the  startling  fact  that  the  number  of  Pi- 
anos sold  by  them,  and  the  amount  of  their  sales,  are 
Nearly  Double  those  of  the  next  largest  manufacturer  in 
America,  and  exceed  those  of  the  twelve  largest  Piano 
makers  if  New  York  combined, 

STEINWAY  & SONS 

beg  to  announce  A GENERAL  REDUCTION  in  their 
prices,  in  accordance  with  the  decline  in  the  premium 
on  gold,  and  consequent  decreased  cost  of  imported 
articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Piano-fortes,  in 
addition  to  their  established  ityles  of  Piano-fortes, 
STEINWAY  & SONS,  in  order  to  meet  a long  felt  and 
frequently  expressed  want  by  persons  of  moderate 
means— teachers,  schools,  Ac.  — have  perfected  ar- 
rangements for  the  manufacture  of  an  entirely  new 
style  of  Instrument,  termed 

The  “School”  Piano, 

a thoroughly  complete  instrument  of  7 octaves,  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  size,  scale,  interior  mechanism  aud 
workmanship  as  their  highest-priced  7 -octave  Pianos ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  this  new  style  of  in- 
strument is  constructed  in  a perfectly  plain  yet  ex- 
ceedingly neat  exterior  case.  These  new  instruments 
will  be  supplied  to  those  who  desire  to  possess  a thor- 
oughly first-class  “Stein way  Piano,"  vet  are  limited 
in  means,  at  EXCEEDINGLY  MODERATE  PRICES. 

Steinway  <fc  Sons  also  desire  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  their  new 

Patent  Upright  Pianos, 

with  Double  Iron  Frame,  Patent  Resonator,  Tubular 
Frame  Action,  and  new  soft  Pedal,  which  are  match- 
less in  volume  and  quality  of  tone  and  surpassing  fa- 
cility of  action,  while  standing  longer  in  tnne  ana  be- 
ing more  impervious  to  atmospheric  influences  than 
any  other  Piano  at  present  manufactured. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHRISTMAS  APPEAL 
FOR  POOR  CHILDREN 


Winter  is  a painful  season  to  the  poor  aud  house- 
less children  of  the  city.  The  Children’s  Aid  Society 
has  under  its  charge  many  thousands,  and  there  is 
among  them  peculiar  suffering  this  year,  from  the 
want  of  clothing  and  shoes.  Great  numbers  come  to 
the  Industrial  Schools  aud  Lodging-Houses  bare-foot- 
ed, half  clad,  aud  shivering  iu  the  winter’s  cold. 
Hundreds  suffer  from  want  of  food.  Many  who  are 
homeless  and  wandering  about  the  streets  of  the  city 
apply  to  the  Central  Office  for  a home.  The  season 
of  joy  for  all  who  have  a home  has  come. 

We  desire  to  make  the  Christmas  Holidays  happy 
also  for  those  who  have  no  home  and  few  friends. 
We  wish  to  give  one  cheerful  day  at  least  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  For  Fifty  Dollars  we  cau  provide 
three  homeless  children  with  clothing  aud  send  them 
to  the  far  West,  where  they  will  grow  up  to  be  honest 
men  and  women  in  farmers’  families.  Who  will  give 
this  Christmas  present  of  a home  ? A party  of  these 
homeless  children  are  ready  to  start  to  the  West  in 
the  Holidays  if  the  means  are  provided.  If  our  friends 
kindly  aid,  we  hope  to  give  a good  Christmas  dinner 
to  the  thousands  of  little  girls  in  our  twenty  Indus- 
trial Schools,  and  to  the  Newsboys  and  street  bovs 
aud  homeless  girls  in  our  live  Lodging  Houses.  We 
desire  also  to  distribute  hundreds  of  pairs  of  shoes 
and  warm  garments  among  the  poorest  of  the  chil- 
dren. Our  objects  are  to  teach  aud  make  better  and 
save  to  society  the  thousands  of  neglected  children  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  City.  Who  in  this  season 
of  “good-will”  will  aid  ns  in  this  work,  in  memory 
of  Him  who  especially  cared  for  the  poor  t 

C.  L.  BRACE,  Secretary. 

(Children’s  Aid  Society,  19  East  4th  St.,  N.Y.) 


ALSO, 


FRESH  SUPPLIES  READY 


THE  TOLLOW 


STANDARD  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 


LABOULAYE  S FAIRY  BOOK.  Illustrated.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $2  00 ; Gilt  Edges,  $2  50. 


THE  BEST  PRESENT 

Yon  can  make  a child  is  an  “Excelsior  Swing,"  for 
indoor  use.  A child  can  SWING  WITHOUT 
ASSISTANCE,  and  be  vastly  benetitted  by  the 
gentle  exercise.  Made  in  the  best  manner,  with  chair 
sent,  &c.  Easily  adjusted  to  any  locality,  and  quickly 
removed  when  not  in  use.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price, 
or  bv  express,  C.  O.  D.  Only  $3  50.  Rights  for  sale. 
Address  A.  H.'SEAVER, 

P.  O.  Box  6182,  N.  Y.  City. 


MACE  S FAIRY  BOOK.  Illustrated. 
$1  75 ; Gilt  Edges,  $2  26. 


JACOB  &,  JOHN  S C.  ABBOTT  S ILLUSTRA- 
TED HISTORIES  am>  SERIES  OF  JUVENILE 
BOOKS. 


Gifts  of  provisions  and  clothing  may  he  sent  to  the 
Central  Office,  19  East  4th  St.,  New  York,  or  will  be 
called  for  if  the  address  be  forwarded. 

Donations  of  money  may  be  inclosed  to  either  of 
the  undersigned.  If  they  are  in  checks  or  post-office 
orders  they  can  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  J.  E. 
Williams,  Treasurer. 

WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH,  President,  100  Wall  St. 

J.  E.  WILLIAMS,  Treasurer,  Metropolitan  National 
Bank,  108  Broadway. 

G.  -L.  BRACE,  Secretary,  19  East  4th  St. 


Every  Piano  is  Warranted  for  Five  Years. 

PRICE-LISTS  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 
mailed  free  on  application. 

Warerooms,  First  Floor  of  Stein  way  Hall, 

Nos.  1 09  & 1 1 1 East  Fourteenth  Street, 
(Between  4th  Ave.  and  Irving  Place),  NEW  YORK. 


LYMAN  ABBOTT'S  JESUS  OF  NAZARETH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  SHADOWS. 


GETTING  UP  CLUBS 
Great  Savin®  to  Consumers. 


GREENWOODS  WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE 
WORLD.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 


Pavties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is, 
send  for  Price-List,  and  a Club  form  will  accompany 
it,  with  full  directions,  making  a large  saving  to  con- 
sumers and  remunerative  to  Club  organizers. 


BAKER'S  CAST  UP  BY  THE  SEA.  Hlustrated. 
12mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 


AMERICAN  FAMILY^ 

KNITTING  MACHINE  CO. 

Boston,  Mass.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I mien,  $ as. oo  t 


WOODS  HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS. 

trated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $4  50. 


WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

There  were,  during  the  past  year,  in  our  five  Lodging 
Houses,  12,162  different  nova  and  Girls,  aud  166,086 
lodgings  and  150,176  meals  were  supplied.  2757  were 
sent  to  good  homes,  mainly  in  the  West.  Iu  the  19 
day  and  8 evening  Industrial  Schools  were  7098  chil- 
dren, who  were  taught  and  partly  fed  and  clothed. 
Orphans  who  have  been  iu  Lodging  Houses,  4470. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


POETS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00;  nail 
Calf,  $6  00 ; Full  Morocco,  $10  00. 


HOLIDAY  MUSIC. 

7 Splkni.ii*  Songs,  with  Piano  Accompaniments 
maii.ki)  puke  por  60  cknts.  Order  as  follows  : 
PEACE  ON  EARTH. 

CHRISTMAS  PALMS. 

CHRIST  HAS  COME. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TIMES. 

MERRY  BELLS. 

JOLIY  SANTA  CLAUS  IS  HERE. 

The  above  can  also  be  ordered  through  anv  News 
dealer.  Address  BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK.  Publisher 
24  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 
Liberal  Terms  to  Sabbath  Schools. 

Inclose  Stamp  for  Dill  catalogue  of  Sheet  Music. 


TENNYSON'S  POEMS.  Eh 

Svo,  Paper,  60  cents;  Cloth,  $1 


For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION. 
It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold  by  Druggists. 
Depot,  49  Bond  St.,  New  Yolk. 

Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black  - worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply 
Eruptions  and  Blotched  disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use 
Perry’s  Cotuedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  is  invalu- 
able. Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond 
St.,  New  York.  Sold  by  Druggists  every  where. 


IW~  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the 
above  works  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


IT  For  a full  list  of  Books  suitable  for  Holiday 
Presents,  see  Harper’s  Catalogue,  which  may  be  ob. 
tained  gratuitously  mi  application,  or  will  be  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  Five  Cents. 


“OUR  POPULAR  SHIRTS,” 

MADE  TO  ORDER  FROM  BEST  MATERIALS, 
AND  WARRANTED  TO  FIT. 

Sent  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  to  any  part  of  the  country, 
at  the  following  rates : 

6 Shirts,  Good  Muslin  and  Linen  Fronts $9  00 

6 “ Better  Mttslin  and  Good  Linen 10  50 

6 “ Masonville  Muslin  and  Fine  Linen 12  00 

6 “ Wamsutta  Muslin  and  Very  Fine  Linen..  13  50 

6 “ New  York  Mills  and  Better  Linen 15  00 

HI(’HARI)  YIEARES, 

GENTS’  FURNISHING  GOODS, 
6tli  Avenue  Sc  19tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


A Useful  Holiday  Gift. 

PRINCE’S  IMPROVED  PROTEAN 


WHO  DESIRE  TO  USE  THE 

BEST  SIX-CORD 

SPOOL  COTTON, 

FOR 

Hand  or  Machine 

SEWING, 

BUY 


Address  American  Knitting  Machine  Co. 

Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Bouis,  Mo, 


The  Handle  contains  the  Ink.  Writes  12  hours  with 
one  filling.  For  sale  at  John  C.  Clark  & Sons,  220  Dock 
St.,  Phila. ; T.  Newton  Kurtz,  151  W.  Pratt  St.,  Balti- 
more: John  Holland,  19  W.  4th  St,  Cincinnati.  Send  for 
Circular.  Agents  wanted.  M’f’d  only  by  John  S.Pnrdv, 
212  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  M'f'r  of  Gold  Pens  and  Holders'. 


LOOK  OPT  for  the  Christmas  Number  of 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY,  with  a superb  Eight- 
Page  Supplement.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant papers  ever  published  in  the  world.  Price  10c. 


A GOOD  THINIi.— THE  PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL  and  Life  Illustrated,  for  1871.  De- 
voted to  Ethnology,  Physiology,  Phrenology,  Physi- 
ognomy, Psychology,  Education,  Art,  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  all  measures  calculated  to  reform,  improve, 
and  elevate  mankind,  physically,  mentally,  and  spirit- 
ually. A first-class  magazine  at  $3  a year.  With  ei- 
ther of  Harpers,  only  $5.  Address 

S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  389  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Selling  off  for  30  days,  to  rednee  stock  previous  to 
removal.  Curtains,  Cornices,  and  Curtain  Materials 
of  every  description ; also,  Piano  and  Table  Covers 
retailing  at  wholesale  prices. 

6.  L.  Sc  J.  B.  KLLTY  Sc  CO., 

447  Broadway,  near  Howard  St. 


’IRST  PREMIUM  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.  1870. 

Microscopes,  \ Illnstrated  price-list  and  cara- 
I agio  Lanterns,  f lognes  free  to  any  address. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  Optician,  49  Nassan  St.,  N.  Y. 


O.N.T. 

and  you  will  find  it 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER. 


I A DAY.— Business  ent irely  new.  Circulars  free. 
1 Address  J.  C.  RAND  & CO.,  Biddeford,  Me. 


— $10*  ir  The  celebrated  IMITATION -GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 

E>  I ->  Metal”  (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
jJb||K1P>  4t  20  thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  fonr  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  aud 

I 'J  as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 

II  J £ 25  nienclations.  Prices : - Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15.  equal  in  appearance 

and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  fine  fluish,  $20,  equal  to 
li  J _ $200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  fine  watch,  full- 

jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  nppenrauce  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
■ magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  Ail  our  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  our  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  Indies'  sizes. 

KA  Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
one-tenth  the  price. 

-“i-***  l’he  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitatiou  of  gold  we  have  seen.— .V.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  & Co.  have  iuvariably  given  satisfaction. — N.  F.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

V.  E.  COLLINS  Sc  CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St.  (up  stairs),  New  l'orlf. 


Something  urgeutly  needed  by  every  bodv.  Cal 
and  examine,  or  12  Samples  sent  (postage  paid)  to 
Fifty  Cents  that  retail  easily  for  Ten  Dollars. 

R.  L.  WOLCOTT,  1S1  Chatham  Square,  N.Y. 


“Your  superior  Flavoring  Extracts  are  strU.ly 
“ ‘Standard,’  uniform  in  quality,  and  give  entire  sat- 
“ isfaction  to  our  customers.”  

PARK  Sc  TILFOIRD, 

21st  Street  and  Broadway. 

“ Growing  in  favor.”  _ 

ACKER,  BERRA LL,  Sc  CONDI  T, 

Chambers  Street. 

2,  5,  and  10  oz.,  Pint,  and  Quart  sizes  for  sale  by  all 
first-class  Grocers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
JOSEPH  BURNETT  & CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 

Boston,  Mass.  _ 


Boose Y’s  standard  operas  ror 

VOICE  AND  PIANO-FORTE.  Edited  bv  Ar- 
thur Sullivan.  The  complete  series,  unabridged^  with 
Italian  and  English  words.  Price  One  Dollar  each. 
The  Operas  willbe  printed  from  new  type  on  the  finest 
paper,  large  Svo,  in  volumes  containing  200  to  270  pages 
each.  They  will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  in 
the  following  order : 

Nov.  1.  DON  .TUAN  (now  ready). 

“ 15.  FIDELIO  (now  ready). 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE. 

“ 15.  LA  SONNAMBULA. 

Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

“ 15.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’  names  received  by  all  Music-sellers  and 
Booksellers,  or  by  the  Publishers,  BOOSEY  & CO.,  4 
Bond  St.,  and  W.A.  POND  & CO.,  517  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Copies  mailed  direct  on  receipt  of  price  and  post- 
age, $1 12. 


MEDALLION  PEN 


Soldiers  sending  a Stamped  Envelope  with  the 
fall  address  to  Box  3096,  New  York  City,  will  receii 
in  return  valuable  information. 


327  Pearl  St.,  X.  V.,  fnr- 
larper's  Weekly  aud  Bazar. 


by  Agents. 
Well,  Conn. 


the  fhnd  Is  being  distributed. 
.,  inclosing  Stamp. 


».  .W.ILSf 


All  persons  holding  Patrons’ 
Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples. 


rickets  in  Fotirth  Series  are  hereby  notified  tt 
Address  Washington  Medallion  ten  Co.,  N. 


$75 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


BurnettVCocoame 

^4h|^^J^D,QBEAP©T^ 


FoggansImitationGoidWatches, 

DIAMOND’  JEWELRY;  v. 

^K\nCC.  -iCC'l  K C U- L A R S '.TRE  E <2*..  VVNT 


December  24,  1870.] 


HARPEE-S  WEEKLY. 


REED  & BARTON 


PRONOUNCED 


Extract  of  a letter  from 
a Medical  Gentleman 
at  Madras  to  his 
Brother  at  Worcester, 
May,  1851 : 

“ Tell  Lea  & Perrins 
that  their  Sauce  is 
highly  esteemed  in 
India,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most 
wholesome  Sauco 
that  is  made." 


and  applicable  to 

EVERY  VARIETY 


At  the  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Dinner,  and  Supper 
Table,  it  imparts  the  most  exquisite  relish  and  zest  to 
Soups,  Fish,  Hot  or  Cold  Joints,  Fowl,  Game,  Ac. 

Tiie  universal  demand  and  excellence  has  led  to 
many  imitations  of  LEA  & PERKINS’  SAUCE. 

JOHN  DUNCAN’S  SONS, 

1 Union  Square  and  30  South  William  Street, 
Special  Agents  for  the  United  States. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  at  Extreme- 
ly Low  Prices,  for  Cash,  d--ing  the  Holidays,  or  will 
take  from  $4  to  $20  month  r.,  until  paid. 


\TT?riD— H0W  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
JillA  U«  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  in 
ours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circular,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


Manufacturers  of  Pine  Electro  - Plated  Ware, 

Would  call  attention  to  their  New  Dksion  of  TEA  SERVICE  (see  Illustration),  Patented  March  1, 1870.  It  is  manufactured  of  the  finest  qnallty  of  White  Metal, 
aud  heavily  plated  with  Puke  Silver. 

As  will  be  noticed,  they  have  introduced  a new  feature  in  the  design  of  this  pattern  by  attaching  a CALL-BELL  to  one  of  the  pieces— the  Slop-Bowl— which 
is  a very  useful  and  practical  combination. 

They  also  are  manufacturers  of  the  PATENT  SEAITIL.ESS-UINED  ICE-PITCHER,  and  the  Patent  Tiltino  Stand  for  Ice-Pitchers,  and  TA- 
BLE WARE  of  Every  DeKcription. 

At  the  last  Fair  held  in  Boston  by  the  Mechanics’  Association,  and  at  the  three  last  Fairs  held  in  New  York  by  the  American  Institute,  Reei>  & Barton  re- 
ceived the  highest  prizes  over  all  competitors.  The  Judges,  in  their  official  repoit,  say:  “The  durability  of  Reeii  & Barton’s  Ware  has  been  so  long  kuown  to  the 
judges,  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  give  them  the  position  of  First  among  the  Manufacturers  of  Silver-Plated  Ware." 

Jjr-  These  goods  can  be  obtained  of  the  principal  dealers  in  Silver  aud  Silver-Plated  Ware  throughout  the  country. 

Factories  Established  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  in  1824.  Salesroom,  No.  2 Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


w $75  to  $250  per  month, ZSlSfc 

= male,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED 
OS  COMMON -SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MA- 
teJDCHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tuck, 
^ qnilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a most 
^ superior  manner.  Price  only  $15.  Fully  licensed 
I and  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay  $10(>fi 
| for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a stronger,  more 
__  beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It 
^ makes  the  “Elastic  Lock  Stitch."  Every  second 
~ stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  be 
_ pulled  apart  without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents 
— from  $75  to  $250  per  month  and  exjienses,  or  a 
re  commission  from  which  twice  thnt  amount  can  he 
made.  Address  SECOMB  A CO.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
«-*•  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; St.  Louis,  Mo. ; or  Chicago,  III. 


POPULAR  BOORS 


Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  frequently  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Guapeo  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  46  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  names  ani>  direc- 
tions FOR  PUTTING  TOGETHER  RHINO  PRINTED  ON  EACH 
SEPARATE  PIKOR  OP  THE  PATTERN,  80  US  to  1>C  IldjllSted 

by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready: 
WATTEAU- CASAQUE  WALKING  SITT  ...No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT...  “ 26 

SHORT-BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

POINTED- WAIST  WALKING  SUIT “ 32 

PEASANT -BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 

TRAINED  EVENING  DRESS “ 38 

TRAINED  STREET  SITT “ 40 

BLOUSE-WAIST  WALKING  SUIT “ 42 

POLONAISE  WALKING  SUIT “ 44 

HIGII-WAIST  TRAINED  SUIT “ 46 

VEST-CASAQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 48 

DOUBLE-BREASTED  SACQUE  WALKING 

SUIT “ 40 

HALF-FITTING  CLOAK  WALKING  SUIT. . “ 50 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  by  mail, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cents 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00.  No  patterns  separated  or  exchanged. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  A BROTHERS,  New  York. 


THE  WRITINGS  OF  THAT  EMINENTLY  PRAC- 
TICAL PHYSICIAN,  DR.  W.  W.  HALL.  In  uni- 
form 12ino  volumes ; Half  Roan,  each  $1  50. 

(a.)  HEALTH  BY  GOOD  LIVING.  (Fifteenth  thou- 
sand.) 

(6.)  SLEEP;  or,  the  Hygiene  of  the  Night. 

(c.)  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE  as  affected  by  Consti- 
pation, and  its  Unmedicinal  Cnre. 

{d.)  COUGHS  AND  COLDS ; or,  the  Prevention,  Cause, 
aud  Cure  of  various  Affections  of  the  Throat. 

(«.)  BRONCHITIS  AND  KINDRED  DISEASES. 

N.  B.  The  Publishers  have  also  assumed  the  publica- 
tion of  HALL’S  JOURNAL  OF  HEALTH,  entirely 
original,  every  article  being  written  bv  the  Editor. 
Subscription  price,  $1  50  per  annum.  To  Clergymen 
and  Teachers,  $1  25.  Single  copies,  15  cents. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN’S  COMPLETE 
WRITINGS.  Published  by  an  arrangement  with 
the  author.  In  uniform  Crown  8vo  volumes. 

(a.)  THE  IMPROVTSATORE ; or,  idle  in  Italy.  Trans- 
lated by  Mary  Howirr.  $1  75. 

(6.)  THE  TWO  BARONESSES.  A Danish  Romance. 
$1  75. 

(c.)  IN  SPAIN,  AND  A VISIT  TO  PORTUGAL.  A 
Book  of  Travels.  $1  75. 

(rf.)  WONDER  STORIES  TOLD  FOR  CHILDREN. 

With  92  Illustrations.  $2  25. 

( e .)  O.  T.  A Danish  Romauce.  $1  75. 

(/.)  ONLY  A FIDDLER.  A Danish  Romance.  $175. 
(p.)  STORIES  AND  TALES.  Illustrated.  $2  25. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  free  of  expense  on  receipt  of 
price. 

HURD  & HOUGHTON, 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


MONEY 
EASILY 
) MADE 

' With  our  Stencil  and 
Key-Check  Outfit. 
iW~  Circulars  Frfk. 


CHARLES  A.  DANA,  Editor. 


A Newspaper  of  the  Present  Times. 

Intended  for  People  Nowon  Earth. 

Including  Farmers.  Mechanics,  Merchants,  Professional 
Men,  Workers,  Thinkers,  and  all  Manner  of  Honest 
Folks,  and  the  Wives.  Sons,  and  Daughters  of  all  such. 

ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A YEAR  I 

ONE  HUNDRED  COPIES  FOR  850, 

Or  less  than  One  Cent  a Copy.  Let  there  be  a $50  Club 
at  every  Post  Office. 


#1500  A.  YEAR. 

lNTED  AGENTS 

Sewing  Machine,  size 
long  by  8 in  height,  of  great  capacity  and  dura- 
; works  on  a new  principle.  Price,  complete, 
>:  sentC.  O.  D.  Andress  Universal  S.  1TI. 
58  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS!  READ  THIS! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  R eek  and  capeuses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderful  inven- 
tions. Address  M.  WAGNER  A CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  SUN,  82  A YEAR, 

of  the  same  size  aud  general  character  as  the  THE 
WEEKLY,  but  with  a greater  variety  of  miscellaneous 
reading,  and  furnishing  the  news  to  Its  subscribers  with 
greater  lreshness.  because  it  comes  twice  a week  in- 
stead of  once  only. 


WATCH  FREE-GIVEN  GRATIS  to  every 
live  man  who  will  act  as  agent  in  a new,  light,  and 
honorable  business  paying  $30  a day  sure.  No  gift  en- 
terprise. No  humbug.  No  money  wanted  iu  advance. 
Address  R.  Monroe  Kennedy  A Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  DAILY  SUN,  86  A YEAR. 

a preeminently  readable  newspaper,  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  world.  Free,  independent,  andfear- 
lessin  politics.  All  the  new-B  from  everywhere.  Two 
cents  a copy  ; by  mall,  50  cents  a month,  or  §6  a year. 

For  Terms  to  Clubs,  and  Specimens,  address 
I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher,  Sun  office.  New  York. 


A HANDSOME  FULL-GILT  Photograph  A I- 
bum,  holding  20  full-size  pictures,  mailed,  pn-i- 
paid,  for  25  ct8. ; 5 for  $1 ; $2  25  per  dozen.  Circulars 
free.  Address  C.  S.  RILEY,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


THE  FOUNDLING, 

__  A group  of  statuary  by 

Pb  John  Rogers,  just  com- 

teaL  (Eg St  pleted : also,  COIWIN  G 

TO  THE  PARSON. 

AjjjEKflf  Price,  $15  each. 

Parties  desiring  these 
or  other  groups,  or  wish- 
ing  to  send  them  as  pres- 
1 ■ Na  UpWr-fM  cuts  to  their  friends,  can 

MBtflffatffili  inclose  the  price,  and 

■HTlflng  they  will  be  delivered  at 

tkvl  IV  llran/jm  any  point  east  of  the 

jjj  iff  g Mississippi  with  all  ex- 

SW  J I f J press  charges  prepaid ; or 

Bel  88  •-  1 will  be  sent  west  of  there 

by  freight,  and  a discount 
allowed  in  compensa- 

Send  for  Illustrated 
ie  aud  Price-List  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


TERMS  FOR  1871, 


Harder's  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

Harper's  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

Harper's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

Harpru's  Magazine,  Harper's  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00;  or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Weekly,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five 
Scusori’-erb  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance ; or,  Six 
Copies  for  $20  00,  without  extra  copy. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Wkkki.y  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  semi  yearly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  front 
the'Doniiaion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazine,  or  20  cents  for 
the  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  Jane  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  auv  Number.  When 
no  iime  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first,  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  aua  back  Numbers  will  he  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commeuce 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  rereipt  of  his  order. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  A Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
he  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  withont  loss  to 
the  sender. 


American  Branch  oi  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent.  


THE  American  HATTERS’  CON FORMERTER S. 

Invented  and  manufactured  by  Samuel  Clark,  20 
West  Thirteenth  Street.  Used  by  the  principal  and 
best  hatters  in  the  city  and  country,  and  recognized  by 
them  as  being  very  greatly  superior  to  any  other  con- 
struction. They  are  the  only  article  made  that  will 
make  a hat  fit.  A boy  can  fit  a hat  with  them,  and 
consequently  they  are  great  for  producing  business. 
The  price  is  no  consideration  compared  to  their  qual- 
ity. Send  for  a Circular. 


, THE A- NECTAR 

IS  A PURE 

BLACK  TEA 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED 

TO  SUIT  ALL  TASTES. 


estb.  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  isos. 

mSAPOLXO, 

For  General 

Household  purposes 

IS  BETTER  AND  CHEAPER  THAN  SOAP. 


Tep.ms  for  Advertising  in  TTakpep.’b  Periodicals. 

Harper’*  Magazine. —Whole  Page,  $600;  Half  Page, 
$250:  Quarter  Page,  $150— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  - Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Line; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line — each  insertion. 

Harper ’«  Bazar.—  $1  00  per  Line;  Cuts  and  Display, 
$1  25  per*  Line— each  insertion. 

Address!  jSKKJPHRfljl  fe&ffiERS,  N< 


‘OUNG  FOLKS’  RURAL,  largest  aud  handsomest 
young  folks’  paper.  Greatest  success ! Best  sto- 
* and  pictures.  Splendid  Cash  Pay  to  Agents  or 
ole  amount  returned  in  watches,  musical  instrn- 
nts,  jewelry,  Ac.  $1  00  per  year,  samples  10c.  Ad- 


n\Tp  1111111?  will  seenre  by  return  mail  copies 
Ua\-E4  JUlillXi  of  The  Bright  Side,  th*  cheapest, 
most  attractive,  and  most  popular  young  people's  pa- 
per in  the  world  (all  stories  complete),  worth  three 
times  the  money.  Splendid  premiums  and  large  cash 
commissions  to  agents.  Order  at  once. 

JOHN  K ALDEN  A CO.,  Publishers, 

Chicago,  111. 


ments,  jeweirv,  <vc.  mi  per  year,  samples  rue.  ac 
dress  H.  N.  F.  LEWIS,  Pub.  Western  Rural.  Chicago. 


ENEW  NOW.— THE  PICTORIAL  PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL,  $3,  and  either  of 


Ert  » Mouth,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check 
Dies.  Dnu’t  fail  to  seenre  Cfrcnlar  and 
Samples,  free.  Address  S.  M.  SrtNCKB,  Brattleboro,  V t. 
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PURE  CALIFORNIA 
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To  avoid  FRAUD  see 
that  the 
NAMES  OF 

BARNEY  & BERRY 

ARE  STAMPED 


g £13 3 RAY SB 


SIZES: 

Ladies,  8,  8-3,  9,  94  inches. 
Gentlemen,  1 0, 103, 11,113  “ 


mem  gwalaasga 


1 8PRiNwrenj.MAss.  ^ 

USED  BY  ALL 

Professionals  and  Amateur  Skaters, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Hardware  and  Skate  Dealers 

EVERY  WHERE. 


500  PAIRS  SOLD  IN  1865 

,500  “ “ “ 1866 

,500  “ “ “ 1867 

,000  “ “ “ 1868 

,000  “ “ “ 1869 


Every  Pair  Warranted, 


SKATES  sent  C.O.D. 

at  above  prices.  Skaters’  Materials  of  every  descrip- 
tion. PECK  & SNYDER,  126  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y., 
Agent*  for  Barney  <fc  Hervey. 

Trade  supplied  at  bottom  prices. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 

NEW  YORK. 


Hatter  and  Furrier, 

DANIEL  D.  Y0UMANS, 

719  BROADWAY,  New  York  Hotel 

LADIES’  FINE  FURS. 

Seal  Sacques,  $75,  $90,  $100. 
Astrakhan  Sacques,  $35,  $45,  $50. 

IMPORTER  OF 

ENGLISH  HATS  FOR  GENTLEMEN  WEAR. 


THE 

EXAMINER  AND  CHRONICLE, 

Published  every  Thursday , 

39  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK, 


JOHN  BULL  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  BEAR. 


EDWARD  BRIGHT  Si  CO. 


Largest, 

Cheapest, 

Most  National, 

And,  by  Many  Thousands, 

The  Most  Widely  Circulated 

BAPTIST  NEWSPAPER  IN  AMERICA. 

$2  50,  in  advance , by  mail.  $3  by  earners. 


Robes  de  Chambre 

AM) 

House  Coats, 

FOB 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS 

Large  assortment,  superior  style,  very  low  prices. 


offer  a large  assortment  of 


’SNAVl- VANS’ DCSl 
^ Made 

A Winter 
cjj  Clothing 

IN  NEW  YORK. 

OVERCOATS. 

$10.  $13.  $16.  $16.  $18.  $20.  $22.  $23.  $27.  $28.  $30. 


727  Broadway,  cor.  Waverley  Place. 


at  $40,  $50,  $60. 

All  of  their  Best  Manufacture,  of  the  Newest 
Patterns  and  Finish. 


Noiseless, 

Link-Motion, 

Lock-Stitch 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Challenges  the  world 
: in  perfection  of  work, 
i strength  and  beauty  of 
stitch,  durability  of 
construction,  and  ra- 
pidity of  motion. 

Call  and  examine; 
and,  for  agencies  and 
circulars,  apply  at 
623  BROADWAY, 

1 New  York. 


502  & 504  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


ALTH0F,  BERGMANN,  & CO, 


TIFFANY  & CO., 

UNION  SQUARE,  N.  Y., 

DIAMOND  MERCHANTS. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


30,  32,  34,  36  Park  Place,  Cor.  Church  St. 


PANTS. 

Fashionable  Stripes,  $6.  $6  60.  $7.  $7  50.  $8.  $880.  $ 
In  Fancy  Cassimeres,  Doeskins.  Beavers,  &c.,  in 
GREAT  VARIETY. 


Extra  large  Single  Stones.  Fine  Matched 
Stones.  Diamond  and  Gem  Jewelry — a larger 
stock  than  ever  before  offered. 

DIAMONDS  BO LOI1T. 


OFFER  FOR  SALE 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  & CO. 

Organs  & Melodeons 


PRICES  that  BEAT  THE  MARKET,  at 
WVANS'  CLOTHING  WAKEHOI/SE, 
66  and  68  Pulton  St.,  New  York. 


THEIR  LARGE  STOCK 


PATENT 

IMPROVED 

REFLECTORS, 

for 

ILLUMINATING 

CHURCHES, 

HALLS, 

THEATRES, 

L SHOW  WINDOWS. 
' Increase  the  Light 
■ fourfold. 

Scud  for  Circular. 
PETRY  BROS.  & CO., 
233  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

t a A 150  Designs  and  Plans. 

geo.  e.  woodward,  ‘ 

Publisher,  191  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
''rjlnHjr  frig  j New-Priced  Catalogue  of  all  book* 
' A on  Architecture,  Agriculture,  and 

HHmI  Field  Sport*,  mailed  free. 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory 
in  the  United  States. 


FOR  ONE  WEEK  ONLY, 


THE  IMPROVED 

WILSON 

SHUTTLE 

SEWING  MACHINE 

for  Nimplicity,  du- 
rability A-  beauty 

itands  unrivaled t For 

stitching,  hemming, 
tucking,  felling,  quilt- 
ing, cording,  binding, 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the 
same  popularity. 

S3T  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SELF-CLOSING’ 

DIARIES 


Be  Sure  and  Buy  One. 

They  are  superior. 
Trade  supplied  bv  BARD- 
I WELL,  CASTLE,  & CO.,  83 
Leonard  St,  N.  Y.,  and  46 
. Chauncy  St,  Boston. 


1871. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


F.  J.  Ka I.OJCNHEE6,  Manufacturer  of 
JJeSCgM  jKf  Genuine  Meerschaum  Pipes,  Ambers, 
<kc.,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Repair- 
ing  done  in  all  its  branches.  Circulars 
and  Price-Lists  sent.  P.O.Box  6724. 
Stores;  6 John  St.,  next  B’dway:  71 
Nassau  St.,  cor.  John.  Paris  Exposition  Prize  of  1867. 


SWISS  CARVED  GOODS. 

The  Swiss  Manufacturing  Co.,  3G  East  14th 
St. , Corner  University  Place. 


1 Q71  -THE  N URSERY.  —This  famous  Picto- 
lOi  Ii  rial  will  maintain  its  reputation  as  the 
best  and  most  RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN.  $1  50  a Year.  Sam- 
ple Number,  with  club  rates,  Ac.,  10  cents. 

%W  SUBSCRIBE  NOW,  and  get  the  last  two  num- 
bers of  1370  free.  Address 

JOHN  L.  S1IOREY,  36  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston. 


I have  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  recommend 
this  Brandy  to  my  medical  brethren  as  a Pure  Wine 
Brandy  , free  from  all  adulterations  and  substitu- 
tions of  other  spirits  or  flavorings.  — CHARLES  T. 
JACKSON,  State  Assayer  for  Massachusetts. 

F.  SCHLEIFER  & CO.,  San  Francisco. 

HE.YRY  G.  SCHMIDT  & CO..  BS  Beaver  Street, 
New  York,  Sole  Eastern  Agents. 


"iyr AGIO  LANTERNS  and 
iTA  STEREOPTICONS 

Of  every  description,  and  the  largest  collection  of 
Slides  in  the  United  States.  Send  for  a Catalogue. 

W.  MITCHELL  McALLISTER, 

728  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ANTED-AGENTS  ($20  per  day',  to  sell 
the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
“ lock  stitch  ” (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is  fully 
licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sew- 
ing Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHN- 
SON, CLARK,  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. ; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. : Chicago,  111. ; or*St.  Lonis,  Mo. 


The  Fikst  Edition  of  One  Hundrkd  and  Fiftv 
Thousand  copies  or  Vick’s  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Seed*  and  Floral  Guide  is  pub- 
lished and  ready  to  send  out— 100  pages,  and  an  En- 
graving of  almost  every  desirable  Flower  and  Vege- 
table. It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,' il- 
lustrated with  Three  Hundred  line  Wood  Engravings 
and  Two  beautiful 

COLORED  PLATES. 

The  most  beautiful  and  the  most  instructive  Floral 
Guide  published.  A German  Edition  published, 
in  all  other  respects  similar  to  the  English. 

Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1S70,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  without  application.  Sent  to  all  others  who 
order  them  for  Ten  Cents,  which  is  not  half  the 
cost.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Because  it  is  much  more  convenient  than  brewers’  or 
hop  yeast,  produces  better  and  more  nutritious  food, 
nr,d  never  fails  of  success.  This  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  Dooi.ey’s  Yeast  Powder,  as  each  package  not 
only  contains  the  fui.i.  weight  as  represented,  but  the 
contents  are  perfectly  free  from  any  injurious  sub- 
stances. Nothing  enters  into  its  composition  but 
articles  that  are  healthy  and  nourishing,  and  the 
bread  prepared  with  it  is  such  as  can  be  eaten  with 
impunity  by  the  most  sensitive  invalids.  For  sale  by 
grocers  every  where. 


THE  NEW  EMPIRE 

SEWING  MACHINES 


MPTirKTlNTS  —What  are  they?  A new  aud 
IViJjUlIYUl'l  Xjkj  , remarkable  discovery  of  vital 
importance  to  all.  Book  sent  free.  Address  or  call  on 
Drs.  WELLS  & STELL,  37  West  21st  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Prove  a perfect  success ! The  Com- 
pany stands  prepared  to  meet  all  de- 
mands on  most  desirable  terms.  Ap- 
ply for  Circnlsrs,  Samples,  &c.,  to 
EMPIRE  S.  M.  CO., 

294  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


AIVO  LAST  A LIFETIME. 

Ask  any  watchmaker  for  it.  Sample  sent 
ir  50  cts.  J.  S.  BIRCH  & CO.,  S Maiden  Lt 


P0LLAK  * SON, 

Manufacturers  of 

Genninc  MEERSCHAUM  GOODS. 
Ambers,  Repairing  and  Boilin'-. 
Retail  Store.  27  Jolm  St., 
middle  of  tlic  block. 

Send  for  Circular. 


iUIiIililM  household  magazine 

1 1 |l|l|iyi  contains  in  every  number  one  com- 
plete  prize  story  worth  $100.  Forty 
pages  of  other  Matter.  Yearly,  $1.  Sold  by  News- 
dealers at 10  cts.  per  copy.  Splendid  Premiums.  Spec- 
imen copy  free.  Address  S.  S.  WOOD,  Newbnrgh,  N.Y . 


of  THE  LADY’S  FRIEND  and  THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST — the  best  Lady’s  Magazine  aud 
Weekly  Paper  going.  Address  Deacon  & Peterson, 
319  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia. 


Agents  wanted  '8225  a months  bv 

The  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MA- 
CHINE CO.  BOSTON,  Mass.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


HORSE  CUPPING.  Adie’s  Patent  Machine, 
price  $8,  for  sale  bv  JOHN  McCLURE,  151 
Broadway.  Agents  wanted. 


'TAMMERING  cured  bv  Bate-’  Appliances.  For  de- 
1 ecription,  address  Sampson  & Co.,  Box  6076,  N.  Y. 
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FRANCE— 1870. 

Beautiful  France!  o'er  the  wide  waste  of  waters 
Swells  the  heart-breaking  plaint  of  thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters; 

Beautiful  France, 

Famed  in  song  and  romance, 

How  thy  prestige  departs 
As  wax's  legions  advance. 

Beautiful  France ! o’er  thy  sunny  dominions 
The  Angel  of  Death  flaps  his  shadowy  pinions ; 
Lovely  land  of  the  vine, 

What  enchantment  was  thine 
Ere  thy  lustre  was  dimmed 
By  the  hosts  from  the  Rhine. 

Voluptuous  France ! how  thy  beauty  is  marred  1 
With  the  gashes  of  war  thy  fair  bosom  Is  scarred ; 
Yet  with  eloquent  woe, 

In  the  dust  sitting  low, 

Thou  breathest  defiance 
And  death  to  the  foe. 

Vain  threats!  as  the  bird  in  the  fowler’s  deft  snare, 
Or  the  lion- entrapped  and  attacked  in  his  lair, 

So  the  meshes  of  Fate 
Bind  thee  fast— and  too  late 
Is  the  dream  of  renown, 

And  the  hopes  which  inflate. 

The  wail  of  thy  peasants  ascends  like  a dirge, 

As  the  billows  of  war  round  their  flaming  homes  surge; 
And  the  babe  at  the  breast 
Is  convulsively  pressed, 

As  hunger’s  fell  tooth 
Gnaws  the  mother  distressed. 

And  Paris,  the  bright  incarnation  of  joy, 

Invested  with  all  that  can  charm  or  decoy, 

Seat  of  pleasure  and  art, 

Gilded  luxury's  mart, 

Must  thy  splendor  grow  dim 
And  thy  sceptre  depart? 

Now  a belt  of  destruction  encircles  thy  wall, 

And  proud  Paris  must  yield,  or  proud  Paris  must  fall ; 
For  Destiny  waits 
Not  for  mortals  or  states, 

And  William  in  triumph 
Shall  enter  her  gates. 

O France  I bleeding  France!  what  confusion  and 
shame 

Overwhelms  thee  to-day,  and  obscures  thy  fair  fame; 
With  the  suicide’s  knife 
Thou  hast  struck  at  thy  life, 

And  with  maniac  fury 
Prolongest  the  strife. 

In  the  name  of  true  Freedom  we  conjure  thee,  cease ! 
And  woo  to  thy  bosom  the  Dove  of  sweet  Peace ; 
Lift  thy  ensign  on  high, 

And  with  soul-thrilling  cry 
Shout,  “ Vive  la  R6publiqne ! 

Let  tyranny  die!” 


WATCH  UNDERGROUND. 

The  striking  and  picturesque  sketch  on  the 
first  page  of  our  Supplement  this  week  illustrates 
a phase  of  the  siege  of  Paris  entirely  peculiar  to 
that  city.  It  is  well  known  to  our  readers  that 
underneath  Paris  lies  a vast  system  of  immense 
sewers,  having  outlets  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
without  the  city  walls.  They  are  large  enough, 
as  the  illustration  shows,  to  allow  several  men 
to  walk  through  them  abreast;  and,  in  fact, 
they  were  constructed  partly  for  a military  pur- 
pose, in  case  a rising  in  Paris  should  require  the 
prompt  and  secret  concentration  of  troops  in  any 
part  of  the  city,  being  connected  with  military 
stations  at  various  points.  Intended  originally 
as  a measure  of  security,  these  vast  underground 
passages  have  suddenly  become  a source  of  dan- 
ger to  the  beleaguered  city ; for  should  the  Prus- 
sians once  gain  admission  through  the  outlets, 
they  might  work  their  way  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  capital,  and  destroy  it  by  the  explosion 
of  mines.  To  guard  against  this,  the  laborers 
employed  to  keep  the  sewers  in  order  have  been 
armed,  and  the  engineers  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  have  also  taken  care  to  fortify  the 
interior  both  of  the  sewers  and  aqueducts,  with 
barriers  to  prevent  hostile  intrusion ; while  they 
hav.v  blocked  up  the  shafts  entering  the  catacombs 
and  underground  quarries,  and  walled  up  every 
gallery  that  might  give  access  from  the  outside 
to  the  inside  of  the  circle  cf  defenses.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  precautions  they  have  strewn  the 
ground  outside  the  outlets  with  torpedoes,  which 
explode  when  trodden  upon ; and  mines  of  large 
extent,  with  powerful  charges  of  gunpowder  or 
other  perilous  material,  have  been  constructed 
near  them. 

The  illustration  conveys  a graphic  idea  of  the 
dismal  service  demanded  of  these  subterranean 
guards,  and  vividly  suggests  to  the  imagination 
the  horrors  that  would  accompany  a hand-to- 
hand  struggle  in  those  cavernous  depths.  French 
romancers  and  artists,  after  the  war,  will  find 
material  for  many  a weird  sketeh  in  the  under- 
ground life  of  these  guards. 


THE  GIPSY  OF  MALAGA. 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  ANDALUSIA. 
“By  Jove!  what  a beautiful  girl!  Look 
quick,  Sidney,  before  she  vanishes  like  a beatific 
vision  from  our  mortal  gaze.  ” 

These  were  the  words,  uttered  half  in  jest  and 
half  in  earnest,  which  broke  from  my  friend  and 
fellow-traveler,  Charlie  Alston,  as,  wayworn  and 
weary,  we  reined  up  our  horses,  in  the  rich  glow 
of  an  autumn  sunset,  at  the  door  of  a low  hostel, 
which  in  Spain  does  duty  for  a posada,  or  inn. 
We  had  left  Malaga,  en  route  for  Granada,  at 
11  o’clock  on  the  previous  night,  and  after  a for- 
est ride  by  moonlight,  the  memory  of  whose  en- 
chanting loveliness  no  after  dreams  of  beauty  can 
blot  out,  we  had  taken  what  refreshment,  in  the 
way  of  grapes  and  light  wine,  the  peasants  could 
supply,  and  started  afresh  on  what  proved  to  be 
the  hardest  day’s  ride  that  even  7,  accustomed 
as  I have  been  to  the  saddle  from  my  nursery, 
ever  remember  to  have  taken.  All  day  we  rode 
under  the  scorching  sun  of  Spain,,  sometimes  over 
highways  white  and  hot  with  dust,  sometimes 
through  leafy  dells,  where  the  fierce  sunlight  was 
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broken  by  the  shade  of  lofty  trees,  sometimes 
winding  along  the  base  of  the  lovely  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, aud  at  every  turn  gazing  upon  some  new 
landscape  more  surpassingly  beautiful  than  the 
last. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  day,  however,  we 
had  both  been  far  too  weary  to  make  enjoyment 
possible,  and  my  friend  Charlie,  who  was  at  all 
times  fonder  of  animated  nature,  especially  when 
manifested  in  the  female  form  divine,  than  of  the 
loveliest  landscape  that  ever  enchanted  my  less 
material  sight,  was  becoming  very  impatient  at 
what  he  called  the  “ dullness’  of  our  journey,  and 
especially  exasperated  that  none  of  the  far-famed 
beauties’of  Andalusia  had  thus  fivr  crossed  our 
path.  We  had  been  riding  for  more  than  an 
hour,  with  not  a sound  to  break  the  stillness  of 
the  air  save  the  occasional  tinkling  of  a goat- 
herd’s bell,  when  Charlie’s  exclamation  roused 
me  from  the  state  of  torpor  into  which  I had 
fallen,  and  I glanced  out  from  under  the  shadow 
of  my  sombrero  in  the  direction  indicated  by  his 
eye.  Before  us  stood  the  “posada” — a long 
\vooden  building,  the  roof  rising  somewhat  in  the 
middle  and  sloping  gradually  off  to  either  side. 
At  the  door  lounged  a group  of  villainous-look- 
ing peasants,  with  our  greasy,  swarthy  host  at 
their  head ; and  escaping  by  what  seemed  to  be 
a back  entrance,  and  passing  rapidly  down  a side- 
path,  was  as  splendid  a specimen  of  womanhood 
as  my  eyes  had  ever  lighted  upon.  She  was  tall 
and  slight,  and  her  form  less  fully  developed  than 
is  common  among  Spanish  girls  of  her  age ; but 
it  had  the  litheness,  and  her  step  the  clastic 
spring,  of  the  young  antelope.  She  wore  the 
picturesque  costume  of  the  Andalusian  peasant, 
and  as  we  rode  up  she  turned  her  head  to  look 
at  us,  thus  enabling  me  to  see  the  delicate  oval 
of  the  face,  the  large  dark  eyes,  the  scarlet  dim- 
pled mouth,  and,  rarest  of  all  combinations  in  a 
Southern  clime,  the  wealth  of  golden  hair  which 
floated  like  a halo  of  glory  round  her  small,  well- 
set  head.  Altogether  it  was,  as  Charlie  said, 
almost  like  a heavenly  vision  bursting  upon  our 
sight,  and  for  a moment  I shared  his  apprehen- 
sions that  she  might  vanish  as  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  as  she  had  appeared.  Being,  how- 
ever, an  old  traveler,  and  of  an  eminently  prac- 
tical turn  of  mind,  I checked  my  own  curiosity 
and  Charlie’s  burst  of  enthusiasm,  and  requested 
him  in  a few  sharp  words  to  “keep  liis  eyes  and 
ears  wide  open  to  what  was  passing  around  us, 
and  to  think  of  something  besides  women  if  he 
could.” 

By  this  time  we  had  dismounted  and  entered 
the  inn,  where,  in  our  rough  traveling  garb,  with 
pistols  and  daggers  at  our  belts,  we  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  robbers  that  we  w ere 
armed  against.  The  building  bore  the  usual  ap- 
pearance of  a Spanish  posada,  consisting  of  a 
long,  dark  apartment,  one  end  of  which  served 
as  kitchen  and  dining-room  for  family  and 
guests,  and  the  other  being  partitioned  into 
rudely  made  stalls  for  cattle,  so  that  we  had 
literally  entertainment  for  man  and  beast  under 
the  same  roof.  It  was  a dismally  rough  and 
comfortless-looking  place,  and  smelled  so  villain- 
ously of  a mingled  compound  of  garlic,  stable, 
and  unwashed  humanity  that  my  friend  Charlie 
started  and  turned  back  as  we  entered  the  door. 

“No  help  for  it,  old  fellow,”  I said,  in  a sym- 
pathetic tone;  “sleeping  outside  would  be  dan- 
gerous at  this  season,  and,  besides,  our  horses 
must  be  cared  for.  You’ll  get  used  to  the  per- 
fume in  a little  while.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  replied  Charlie,  with  a shrug 
of  his  handsome  shoulders ; “ but  if  ever  I travel 
through  Spain  again  I’ll  have  my  olfactories 
paralyzed  before  I start.” 

“And  have  your  head  made  bullet-proof  at 
the  same  time,”  I rejoined,  “ which  is  rather  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  Keep  wide  awake, 
Charlie,  and  listen  to  every  word  yon  hear  spok- 
en, without  appearing  to  understand.  I have 
been  in  Spain  before,  and  I don’t  at  all  like  the 
look  of  this  place  or  its  occupants.” 

As  I spoke  we  seated  ourselves  close  to  the 
fire,  which  was  throwing  out  any  quantity  of 
smoke  and  gas,  but,  as  far  as  I could  see,  was 
capable  of  warming  nothing  but  itself. 

The  night  was,  however,  closing  in  damp  and 
chilly,  as  is  common  in  those  latitudes,  and  both 
Charlie  and  myself  were  glad  of  the  protection 
that  the  humble  roof  afforded. 

To  add  to  our  complacency,  the  beautiful 
vision  that  had  delighted  our  efyes  in  the  open 
air  passed  in  and  out  several  times,  laying  the 
cloth  for  supper,  and  engaged  in  a variety  of 
sufficiently  mundane  occupations  to  convince  us 
that  she  belonged  essentially  to  this  lower  sphere. 
It  was  difficult  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  re- 
lation in  which  she  stood  to  the  wretches  w ho 
surrounded  her,  as  she  scarcely  spoke  or  raised 
her  eyes  in  reply  to  remarks  that  they  made'  to 
her,  and  took  no  more  notice  of  their  muttered 
oaths  and  imprecations  than  she  did  of  my  friend 
Alston's  insinuating  efforts  to  attract  jier  atten- 
tion. As  she  was  the  only  female  to  be  seen 
about  the  place,  however,  i concluded  that  she 
was  paid  for  her  services,  and  would  only  remain 
while  treated  with  consideration  and  respect.  I 
also  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  she  probably 
belonged  to  some  gipsy  tribe,  and  had  gentle 
blood  in  her  veins — perhaps  English  or  Scotch — 
which  would  account  for  her  long  fair  hair,  com- 
bined as  it  was  with  an  Oriental  richness  of  com- 
plexion, and  eyes  that  had  the  darkness  and  soft- 
ness of  the  gazelle. 

She  seemed  to  have  some  unexplained  purpose 
in  delaying  as  long  as  possible  her  arrangements 
for  supper,  which  called  forth  more  than  one  im- 
patient “Caramba”  from  the  ruffian  who  called 
himself  our  host.  There  were  three  men  besides 
himself  in  the  posada,  every  one  of  w hom,  I was 
ready  to  swear,  had  been  guilty  of  deeds  of  dark- 
ness and  of  blood.  I watched  them  as  I sat 
with  half-closed  eyes  beside  the  fire,  and  made 
up  my  mind  that,  if  ever  weary  travelers  were 
iu  peril  of  their  lives,  we  were  that  night.  Then 


I racked  my  brain  to  recall  the  last  sign  of  hu- 
man habitation  that  I had  seen  that  day ; and 
after  satisfying  myself  that  it  was  too  far  off  to 
be  of  any  "use  to  us,  I began  to  calculate  our 
chances  of  resistance  should  an  attack  be  made. 
We  were  well  armed,  and  three  to  four,  suppos- 
ing that  our  guide  would  help  us ; but  a glance 
into  a distant  corner  of  the  stable  department, 
where  he  lay  sleeping,  or  feigning  sleep,  con- 
vinced me  that  no  assistance  could  be  counted 
upon  from  that  quarter.  Well,  the  situation  w as 
not  a cheerful  one,  certainly  ; but  Charlie  and  I 
had  youth  and  strength  and  British  pluck  ; and 
I hugged  up  the  belief,  that  had  been  instilled 
into  me  from  my  childhood,  that  those  qualities 
were  more  thau"a  match  for  foreign  perfidy  and 
cunning. 

So,  after  a few  words  to  Charlie  (whose  whole 
soul  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  movements  of 
the  gipsy  girl),  cautioning  him  against  any  drink 
that  might  be  offered  to  us,  as  liable  to  be 
drugged,  I possessed  my  soul  with  patience,  and 
again  turned  toward  the  fire.  I suppose  I fell 
into  a doze,  so  weary  was  I with  nearly  eighteen 
hours  in  the  saddle ; and  when  1 opened  my  eyes 
it  was  to  see  the  Andalusian  standing  between  me 
and  the  table  at  which  the  rest  of  the  company 
were  seated,  and  to  hear  “Supper  is  ready,  Se- 
fior!”  pronounced  aloud  in  Spanish,  and  “Sleep 
not  an  instant  under  this  roof,”  from  the  same 
lips  in- fairly  good  English,  but  in  a low,  hissing 
tone,  inaudible  to  all  but  myself.  Betw  cen  sleep- 
ing and  waking  as  I was,  I shall  never  forget 
how-  like  a heavenly  visitant  she  looked,  as  she 
stood  in  that  low  den,  with  the  light  from  behind 
illuminating  her  golden  tresses,  aud  her  finger  on 
her  scarlet  lips  enjoining  silenct*  It  was  but  for 
a second,  but  1 understood  the  danger  and  the 
warning  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  let- 
ters of  fire  on  the  w all ; and  curbing,  by  a mighty 
effort,  my  desire  to  hear  more,  or  even  to  give  a 
glance  of  responsive  gratitude  to  the  girl,  I rose 
and  seated  myself  at  the  filthy,  uninviting  board. 
There  was  little  to  eat  besides  the  usual  provision 
at  a (Spanish  inn,  “olio,”  which  I verily  believe 
to  have  been  made  after  the  nursery  recipe  for 
the  manufacture  of  naughty  boys,  of  “ sticks  and 
snails  and  puppy-dogs’  tails,”  so  indescribably 
revolting  was  it  to  our  English  palates ; and  as 
both  Charlie  and  myself  were  firm  iu  our  refusal 
of  the  sour  wine  which  was  repeatedly  pressed 
upon  us,  our  host  soon  rose  from  the  table,  and, 
with  a movement  of  his  thumb,  indicated  the 
bidder  which  would  conduct  us  to  our  sleeping- 
room  above. 

We  were  to  start  again  an  hour  before  daylight, 
and  Charlie  would,  I think,  have  much  preferred 
passing  the  night  in  the  kitchen,  with  the  chance 
of  getting  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  fair  An- 
dalusian, but,  knowing  the  danger  in  which  we 
stood,  I was  quite  firm  in  my  determination  to 
see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  fortifying 
and  barricading  the  apartment  appropriated  to 
us  above.  So,  to  prevent  all  chance  of  escape 
on  his  part,  I placed  Charlie  before  me  on  our 
upward  march,  and  after  nearly  breaking  my 
neck  and  his  own  in  his  frantic  efforts  to  catch 
a last  look  at  his  inamorata,  I finally  succeeded 
in  getting  him  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  sent 
him  bounding,  like  a shot  out  of  a shell,  into  the 
very  middle  of  the  room. 

Then  closing  the  door,  and  perceiving,  as  I 
quite  expected,  that  it  had  neither  lock  nor  bolt, 
I proceeded  to  scrutinize  our  position.  The  room 
was  large,  and  not  very  low-,  with  the  naked  raft- 
ers above,  and  the  roof  sloping  down  on  either 
side ; one  window  directly  opposite  the  door,  in 
front  of  which  stood  two  low  beds,  and  a very 
large  and  heavy  piece  of  furniture,  half  secretary, 
half  bureau,  on  the  right-hand  side. 

“ What  the  deuce  has  come  over  you,  Sidney  ?” 
were  the  first  words  that  Alston  uttered  after  he 
had  recovered  from  his  surprise  at  being  so  un- 
ceremoniously propelled  into  the  room.  “Are 
you  going  to  elope  with  the  Zingara,  or  to  dare 
all  those  devils  down  stairs  to  single  combat? 
There’s  the  fire  of  determination  in  your  eye,  as 
we  used  to  say  at  Baliol.  What’s  "the  matter, 
old  fellow  ?” 

“Nothing  but  that  we  are  going  to  be  mur- 
dered to-night,  and  that  those  ‘devils  down  stairs’ 
are  preparing  at  this  moment  to  do  it.  ” 

“Whetting  their  knives,  eh,  Sidney?  and 
sharpening  their  axes  to  chop  us  up  with  ? Well, 
you’ll  make  pretty  good  kindling-wood,  old  fel- 
low— your  bones  must  be  dry  enough  by  this 
time  ; they  won’t  find  me  so  useful.” 

A brandy-flask  aimed  at  his  head  put  an  end  to 
further  chaffing,  and  we  sat  down  gravely  on  one 
of  the  beds  to  speculate  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  Zingara’s  w arning,  and  to  form  our  plans  for 
the  night.  After  some  discussion  we  decided, 
as  we  were  both  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue,  to 
watch  by  turns  an  hour  at  a time,  each  one  wak- 
ing the  other  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  min- 
utes. As  Charlie  w as  younger  than  myself,  and 
less  used  to  roughing  it,  I insisted  upon  giving 
him  the  first  chance,  and  looking  at  my  watch  as 
he  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  perceived  that  it 
wanted  a few  minutes  of  ten  o’clock.  Previously 
to  this,  however,  we  had  by  the  exertion  of  our 
united  strength  succeeded  in  moving  the  ponder- 
ous bureau  in  front  of  the  door,  where,  by  en- 
tirely blocking  up  the  entrance,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  form  an  effectual  barricade  in  that  quarter.  A 
very  few  seconds  sufficed  to  throw  Charlie  into 
an  audible  slumber,  and  then  silence  the  most 
profound  settled  down t/iver  the  house. 

I walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  upon 
the  range  of  picturesque  hills,  now  flooded  with 
the  moon’s  pale  beams,  and  then  calculated  with 
my  eye  the  distance  of  the  window  from  the 
ground,  and  the  possibility  of  “ a leap  in  the 
dark,”  in  case  we  were  attacked  from  the  other 
side. 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  “ the  leap”  would 
be  certain  death,  I turned  back  into  the  room,  and 
began  to  examine  the  strength  and  position  <f 
my  barricade.  This  occupied  but  a very  short 


time,  however,  as  I felt  perfectly  convinced  from 
its  size  aud  weight  that  no  human  being  could 
move  it  from  the  outside.  Then  I sat  down  upon 
the  side  of  the  bed  to  await  in  silence  and  soli- 
tude the  termination  of  my  dismal  watch. 

Charlie's  blue  eyes  were  wide  open  as  soon  as 
I laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder  to  announce 
that  his  hour  of  rest  was  ended,  and,  starting  up 
as  flesh  as  if  he  had  slept  ten  hours  instead  of 
one,  he  turned  a deaf  ear  to  my  whispered  en- 
treaties that  he  would  let  me  watch  with  him, 
and  pushed  me  down  with  gentle  violence  upon 
the  bed. 

For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  I lay  wide  awake, 
watching  Charlie  as  he  looked  carefully  to  the 
priming  of  his  pistols  and  placed  them  fully  cock- 
ed by  his  side.  Then  my  eyes  closed,  and  for 
half  an  hour  I slept.  A touch  on  my  arm  awoke 
me,  and  at  a gesture  from  Charlie,  w ho  was  still 
sitting  where  I had  last  seen  him  on  the  side  of 
the  bed,  I checked  the  exclamation  that  was  ris- 
ing to  my  lips,  and  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  an- 
tique secretary,  which  formed  our  only  fortress 
and  defense  against  our  enemies. 

“Look  sharp,”  said  my  friend,  in  a breathless 
whisper,  “and  you  will  see  it  move.” 

At  first  I thought  it  was  an  hallucination  of 
Charlie’s  always  vivid  imagination,  but  a steadier 
gaze  convinced  me  that  he  was  right.  The  moon 
was  now  well  down  toward  the  western  horizon, 
and  its  almost  horizontal  beams  fell  straight  across 
the  room.  Yes,  theie  could  be  no  doubt  about 
it ; the  huge  thing  was  moving  toward  us— almost 
imperceptibly— without  the  slightest  noise,  but 
steadily  and  surely  it  was  advancing  into  the 
room.  I glanced  toward  the  top,  and  could  dis- 
tinctly see  that,  whereas  we  had  placed  it  with 
its  back  close  against  the  door,  so  that  not  a 
sheet  of  paper  could  have  been  introduced  be- 
tween, theie  was  now  an  open  space  there  of 
more  than  an  inch  in  width.  I looked  at  Charlie, 
and  his  honest  blue  eyes  returned  the  gaze ; both 
felt  that  an  hour  of  mortal  peril  was  at  hand  ; 
and  as  we  grasped  our  pistols,  and  stood  side  by 
side  ready  for  the  first  shot,  I think  a prayer  for 
mercy  and  forgiveness  went  up  from  both  our 
hearts. 

Our  movements  up  to  this  point  had  been  as 
stealthy  as  those  of  our  assailants,  and  there  was 
probably  very  little  doubt  in  their  minds  that  we 
were  wrapped  in  the  deep  and  motionless  slumber 
which  excessive  fatigue  engenders.  On  the  con- 
trary, with  eyes  almost  starting  from  our  heads, 
we  were  watching  the  regular  advance  of  the 
huge  secretary,  and  preparing  for  an  attack  at 
any  moment,  when  a low'  note,  which  might  have 
been  uttered  by  bird  or  insect,  struck  the  ear  of 
both  at  the  same  time. 

Motioning  to  Charlie  not  to  relax  liis  vigilance, 
I turned  toward  the  window,  and,  glancing  out, 
perceived  a ladder  resting  against  the  sill,  the 
other  end  of  w hich  w as  firmly  held  by  the  hands 
of  the  gipsy  girl  below.  Without  an  instant’s 
delay  I snatched  the  pistol  from  Charlie’s  hand, 
and  motioned  him  to  descend.  He  hesitated  a 
moment,  as  loth  to  leave  me  alone,  but  I was  so 
peremptory  in  my  entreaty  “ to  go  instantly,  and 
there  would  bo  time  for  both,”  that  he  clutched 
the  ladder  with  one  hand,  swung  himself  lightly 
from  the  window,  and  disappeared,  just  as  the 
body  of  a man,  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
became  visible  from  behind  the  shelter  of  the 
bureau. 

As  soon  as  the  villain  saw  that  I w'as  up  and 
ready  for  him  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  uttered 
a hoarse  cry  for  help.  At  the  same  moment  I 
pointed  my  pistol  at  his  head  and  fired ; and  in 
the  confusion  and  obscurity  that  ensued  from 
the  rush  of  others  into  the  room,  and  from  the 
smoke  of  several  pistols  discharged  simulta- 
neously, I seized  the  end  of  the  ladder  and  w as 
on  terra  firma  and  flying  down  the  narrow  ra- 
vine between  Charlie  and  the  Zingara,  before 
the  inmates  of  the  posada  were  aware  of  my  es- 
cape. 

The  girl  was  as  swift-footed  ns  a deer,  and 
sped  rapidly  on  before  us,  until  we  plunged  into 
what  seemed  to  me  a primeval  forest,  and  in 
whose  friendly  shades  we  knew  that  we  were 
safe. 

Then  the  girl  opened  her  lips  and  told  us  that 
she  had  heard  of  the  plot  to  murder  the  “two 
young  English  travelers”  three  days  before  ; that 
our  guide  was  one  of  the  gang  of  ruffians,  and 
was  pledged  to  bring  us  to  that  posada,  instead 
of  to  the  one  a few  leagues  further  on,  where 
respectable  travelers  always  stopped,  and  to 
which  she  was  guiding  us  now.  The  placing 
the  piece  of  furniture  as  a barricade  against  the 
door  had  been  anticipated  and  provided  for  by- 
loosening  the  panels  of  the  door,  which  had  been 
removed  so  noiselessly  that  even  Clmrfia,  wide 
awake  as  he  was  at  the  time,  had  not  heard  it ; 
and  then,  when  the  secretary  had  been  pushed 
sufficiently  forward,  the  five  ruffians  hoped  to 
crawl  in  on  their  hands  and  knees  aud  murder 
us  in  our  sleep. 

“And  I could  not  come  sooner  to  your  res- 
cue, Seuors,”  continued  she,  “because  I was 
suspected  and  so  closely  watched ; but  the  in- 
stant I saw  them  all  at  the  top  of  the  ladder 
which  led  to  your  room  I rushed  round  to  the 
window  to  give  you  the  chance  of  escape.  And 
you  are  safe,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  blessed 
saints  be  praised ! Marichita  has  done  one  good 
action  more ;”  and  she  raised  her  large  eyes  to 
heaven  w ith  a glance  more  mournfully  penitent 
than  that  of  Guido’s  Magdalen. 

We  had  been  walking  now  for  nearly  two 
hours,  and  the  purple  light  of  morning  began  to 
tinge  the  tops  of  distant  hills.  Then  the  heav- 
ens w ere  suffused  with  a rich  crimson  hue,  w hich 
shot  upward  in  brilliant  rays  to  the  very  zenith, 
and  deepened  in  fire  and  intensity  as  it  touched 
the  horizon. 

“We  part  here,  Senors,”  said  Marichita,  as 
she  stood  in  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  sunrise, 
her  delicate  features  standing  out  in  clear  relief 
against  the  eastern  skv,  and  the  masses  of  her 
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golden  hair  shining  and  shimmering  in  the  sun’s 
first  rays.  “Yonder  is  the  inn  where  you  will 
find  fresh  horses  and  a more  trusty  guide.  May 
the  Virgin  and  all  the  holy  saints  protect  you !” 

“Stay,  Maricliita,”  cried  Charlie,  springing 
forward  and  seizing  her  by  the  hand  ; “you  shall 
not  go  back  into  that  den  of  thieves.  Go  with 
us  to  Granada.  Let  us,  at  least,  leave  yon  in 
safety  there ; and  if  the  devotion  of  my  life  will 
prove  my  gratitude  for  this  night’s  service,  Mari- 
chita,  I offer  it  to  you  now — ” 

He  was  going  on  to  lay  his  hand  and  all  his 
worldly  possessions  at  her  feet;  but  she  drew 
herself  up,  and  waved  him  gently  back. 

‘ ‘ Se.ior,  it  can  not  be,  ” she  said.  * ‘ Marichita 
thanks  you  for  your  noble  offer,  but  she  would 
be  out  of  place  in  your  far-off  English  home. 
One  little  souvenir  is  all  she  asks;”  and  then, 
placing  her  hands  upon  Charlie’s  shoulders,  she 
motioned  him  to  kneel  before  her,  and,  taking  a 
small  dagger  from  her  girdle,  she  severed  one 
of  the  short,  fair  curls  that  lay  so  thick  upon  his 
head.  Thrusting  it  hastily  into  her  bosom,  she 
turned,  and,  with  an  “ Adios,  Sefiors,”  disap- 
peared in  the  mazes  of  the  forest. 

We  never  saw  her  again ; but  we  heard  at 
Granada  that  Marichita,  “ the  gipsy  of  Mala- 
ga,” as  she  was  called,  was  well  known  for  her 
deeds  of  love  and  mercy  in  all  the  country  round. 
Of  her  origin  or  early  life  we  could  learn  no- 
thing, and  the  Spaniards  shrugged  their  shoul- 
ders tvhen  we  asked  where  and  when  we  could 
hope  to  see  her  again.  She  was  of  Zingara  blood, 
the)*  said,  though  she  was  seldom  with  her  tribe, 
and  no  one  knew  where  or  how  she  lived,  only 
occasionally  she  was  heard  of  in  connection  with 
some  brave  and  kindly  action. 

It  took  my  friend  Charlie  a long  time  to  re- 
cover his  tone  and  spirits  after  this  little  adven- 
ture, and  I am  inclined  to  think  the  wound  made 
by  the  fair  Andalusian  was  deeper  than  seemed  at 
the  time  possible  to  mv  more  phlegmatic  nature. 
At  any  rate,  he  has  never  married,  and  when  I 
ask  him  when  he  means  to  choose  a mistress  for 
his  ancestral  halls,  his  answer  is, 

“ When  I can  find  another  Marichita,  amigo 
mio;  not  before." 


RIDERLESS  HORSES. 

The  illustration  on  page  815  (Supplement)  re- 
presents an  incident  remarked  after  one  of  the 
fierce  battles  near  Metz,  where  many  of  the  Prus- 
sian cavalry  had  been  slain.  When  the  evening 
muster-call  was  sounded  by  the  trumpets  of  the 
1st  Regiment  of  Dragoons  of  the  Royal  Guard 
six  hundred  riderless  horses  came  in  answer  to 
the  summons.  They  were  jaded,  and  in  many 
cases  maimed  ; but  they  had  wandered  about  in 
affright  till  they  heard  the  familiar  sound,  which 
their  disciplined  habits  made  them  obey.  The 
late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pemberton  upon  this 
subject  remarked  : “ Only  those  who  have  seen 
a battle  field  can  form  a notion  of  the  extraordi- 
nary way  in  which  the  horses,  ns  long  as  they  have 
a leg  to  crawl  on,  will  follow  the  regiment  to 
which  they  belong.  I saw  what  evidently  had 
been  sergeants’  horses  keeping  their  position  in 
rear  of  their  squadron,  wheeling  with  it,  and  halt- 
ing exactly  as  if  their  riders  were  on  their  backs, 
and  all  the  time  streaming  with  blood.  Poor 
creatures ! they  are  indeed  to  be  pitied,  for  they 
have  neither  Vaterland,  promotion,  nor  the  cov- 
eted medal  to  think  of,  whatever  may  be  the  issue ; 
and  few,  indeed,  are  there  which  have  been  in 
action  which  have  not  some  honorable  scars  to 
show.” 


DOWN  A WELL. 

In  a little  village  near  Bazeilles,  before  the  fall 
of  Sedan  and  the  occupation  of  the  surround- 
ing country  by  the  Prussians,  a party  of  Zou- 
aves caught  sight  of  a young  officer  of  hussars, 
who  had  ventured  alone'upon  a daring  reconnois- 
sance  in  advance  of  his  party.  They  instantly 
gave  chase.  Our  hussar  dashed  away ; but  two 
or  three  light-heeled  French  soldiers  rapidly  as- 
cended a piece  of  rising  ground,  and  Were  able 
to  bring  down  his  horse  with  the  far-ranging  bul- 
lets of  the  Chasscpot.  The  hussar  was  presently 
made  prisoner;  and  as  he  spoke  French,  and 
complimented  his  captors  in  a jocular  vein  on 
their  skill  and  celerity,  the  Zouaves  at  once  be- 
came very  friendly — gave  him  some  wine  and  a 
cigar  to  smoke  while  they  searched  him.  The 
only  things  they  found  in  his  pockets  were  a 
Dutch  pipe,  an  empty  tobacco-pouch,  an  old 
knife,  and  a torn  letter.  Of  course,  none  of  the 
French  knew  a word  of  German,  and  were  still 
less  likely  to  decipher  a word  in  the  German 
handwriting;  but,  thinking  it  might  contain 
something  worth  knowing,  they  ordered  their 
prisoner  to  translate  it  for  them,  first  making 
him  go  down  upon  his  knees  and  swear  upon  his 
honor  to  give  them  ?i  faithful  translation.  He 
explained  that  the  letter  was  from  a brother  offi- 
cer in  one  of  the  new  regiments  which  had  not 
yet  been  engaged,  and  that  the  part  torn  off  had 
been  for  his  pipe.  He  then  read  what  remained : 

“ The  wagons  with  our  rations  are  on  the  way, 
but  we  find  them  very  slow.  This  is  altogether 
a very  hungry  business.  It  began  with  hunger 
of  the  French  for  our  lovely  Rhine — ” 

Some  execrations  burst  from  his  auditors,  and 
the  prisoner  stopped ; but  was  instantly  ordered 
to  go  on. 

“And  this  is  really  not  surprising,  because 
they  once  possessed  it,  and  know  what  a beauti- 
ful country  it  is.  But  we  all  swear — do  we  not, 
my  dear  Ernst  ? — that  never  again  shall  French 
frSsche  hop  on  the  banks  of  that  lovely  river.” 

The  prisoner  was  here  interrupted  by  a de- 
mand to  be  informed  if  the  word  frSsche  was  of 
an  insulting  character ; but,  being  assured  that 
it  was  merely  a philological  form  in  natural  his- 
tory, he  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

“The  French  are  wpfjBl^ pp’-ss -to  ^gir  gen- 


erals. Only  see  how  they  send  cavalry  to  attack 
our  infantry  and  artillery  in -a  wood  ! And  this  re- 
peatedly. Then  they  are  continually  surprised  : 
one  of  the  greatest  faults,  you  know.  Our  officers 
are  never  surprised.  M ‘Mahon  is  a valiant  fellow 
— not  a first-rate  general,  but  a good  and  hon- 
orable man — notwithstanding  the  out-and-out 
(gdnzlich)  thrashing  we  gave  him.  Besides  that, 
we  were  always  able  to  outwit  (uberlistcn')  him  by 
Von  Moltke’s  art.  Bazaine  seems  a very  good  and 
trust-worthy  man ; so  does  Uhrich— but  then  he 
is  far  more  German  than  French.” 

More  execrations. 

“As  for  the  chief  commander  in  Paris,  what 
do  you  think  of — ” 

The  unfortunate  hussar  paused ; but  he  was 
ordered  to  go  on,  and  reminded,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  of  his  oath. 

“ What  do  you  think  of  old  Zu-viel  Kohl?” 

The  hussar  explained  that  it  was  only  a pun — 
a mere  calembour — jeu  des  mots — not  to  be 
translated.  Here  one  of  the  Zouaves  cunningly 
insisted  upon  looking  at  that  part  of  the  letter ; 
and  then  it  was  found  that  the  Prussian  corre- 
spondent had  written  this  pun  in  French, 

“What  do  you  think  of  old  Trop-chou  ?” 

Their  great  commander  of  Paris  being  thus 
designated  as  too  much  of  old  cabbage ! 

Some  of  the  Zouaves  were  for  bayoneting  or 
shooting  their  prisonev  upon  the  spot.  In  vain 
the  hussar  endeavored  to  make  them  see  he  had 
not  written  the  letter — he  had  not  made  the  of- 
fensive jest.  It  was  a letter  written  to  and  not 
by  him.  His  enraged  captors  said  they  could 
not  enter  into  any  of  these  fine  distinctions,  and 
he  should  therefore  be  shot  as  a spy ! 

It  appears  that  this  very  logical  verdict  would 
have  led  to  the  speedy  execution  of  the  luckless 
hussar,  but  that  one  of  the  Zouaves  suddenly 
called  their  attention,  in  a humorous  way,  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  a promising  pun  for  a Prussian  ; 
that  such  signs  of  wit  in  a barbarous,  beer-swill- 
ing nation  deserved  some  favor ; that  the  offense 
was  only  committed  bv  their  prisoner  at  second- 
hand, because  he  had  received  and  not  written 
the  letter.  This  interposition  was  received  with 
great  laughter,  and  the  punishment  of  the  bullet 
or  the  bayonet  was  commuted  by  a proposal  to 
lower  the  hussar  into  a well. 

This  well,  as  they  knew,  was  at  the  present 
moment  nearly  empty.  But  rain  was  begin- 
ning to  fall,  and  after  rain  the  well  generally  be- 
came full  even  to  the  top.  So  down  this  well  they 
lowered — with  many  taunts  and  jokes,  not  un- 
mingled with  a few  grim  yet  not  quite  unkindly 
pleasantries — our  luckless  hussar,  whose  only  er- 
ror consisted  in  his  patriotic  daring,  and  in  not 
destroying  a friend’s  letter,  which  contained  a 
“promising  pun — for  a Prussian,”  on  the  name 
of  the  great  Trochu. 

Heavy  rain  fell  soon  after  the  hussar  was 
down ; and  one  of  the  wags  of  his  Zouave  cap- 
tors  took  the  trouble  to  run  several  hundred 
yards  to  a garden,  in  order  that  he  might  return 
with  a large  cabbage,  which  he  threw  down  the 
well,  supplementing  it  with  a few  hasty  words, 
in  which  the  wit,  the  grossness,  the  recklessness 
of  all  lives,  the  bonhomie , and  the  self-devoting 
patriotism,  struggled  in  vain  for  ascendency. 
And  so  the  victim  was  left.  The  heavy  rain 
seemed  likely  to  continue  through  the  night,  and 
the  fate  of  the  young  hussar  was  settled. 

Of  course  it  was  settled.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  Zouaves  went  to  look  at  the  well,  they 
found  it  full.  “ Pauvre  diable /”  said  one  of 
them.  And  then  another  Zouave  began  to  rea- 
son, and  say  that,  after  all,  the  young  Prussian 
fellow  could  not  help  what  his  friend  had  writ- 
ten. And  presently  several  of  them  said,  “ Pauvre 
diable!"  And  shortly  afterward  they  met  the 
hussar  coming  round  a corner,  shivering,  and 
saying  he  had  had  “a  cold  night  of  it!” 

The  rain  had  caused  the  water  to  rise  in  the 
well  near  to  the  very  top,  and  the  hussar — hav- 
ing had  the  sense  to  make  himself,  from  boy- 
hood, a fine  swimmer — had  simply  “ trod  wa- 
ter” for  some  two  hours  and  a quarter,  varied  by 
resting  with  “suspension  by  the  chin;”  and, 
when  the  water  rose  to  the  top,  he  just  stepped 
out.  The  sprightly  Zouaves  were  so  delighted 
with  the  result  and  its  explanation  that  they 
took  him  to  a room  near  at  hand,  made  him 
warm  “ inside  and  out,”  and  gave  him  a hint  to 
slip  round  a corner  of  the  house  and  be  off  be- 
fore the  officer  of  the  night-watch  got  sight  of 
him. 

After  the  grave  apocryphal  manifesto  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon — not  to  speak  of  many  of  the 
telegrams— one  does  not  know  what  to  believe. 
We  may  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  above 
story ; but  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  all 
improbable. 


ONCE  MORE  IN  THE  SUN. 

With  the  coming  of  wintry  weather  the  doc- 
tors lose  one  of  their  stanchest  allies  in  the  good 
fight  they  make  against  disease.  Fresh  air  and 
plenty  of  it  is  what  they  need,  and  when  temper- 
ed with  the  warmth  of  the  sun  there  is  no  re- 
storer like  it.  No  one  who,  suffering  from  a 
long  illness,  has  watched  the  dull  skies,  is  likely 
to  forget  the  sensation  of  that  first  warm  day, 
when  the  clouds  have  vanished,  and  the  wind, 
what  there  is  of  it,  is  in  the  south — when  the 
lights  are  vivid,  and  the  shadows  strongly  mark- 
ed, and  every  mouthful  of  air  which  we  draw  in 
through  the  open  windows  seems  to  have  new 
life  in  it. 

The  palace  of  Versailles,  which  has  been 
turned  into  a hospital  for  the  German  soldiers, 
had  one  recommendation,  its  size,  but  otherwise 
it  was  not  particularly  well  fitted  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  in  one  sense 
that  very  size  was  against  it — there  was  too  great 
a congregation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  under 
one  roof,  and  the  progress  of  convalescence  was 
retarded  by  the  vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
Men  recover  quicker  in  a tent  hospital,  they  say, 
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because  the  wind  can  blow  through  it  and  round 
it,  and  the  principle  is  recognized  in  our  perma- 
nent hospitals,  where  the  plan  now  is  to  build 
them  in  separate  blocks.  What  the  German 
doctors  could  not  get  inside  the  palace  they  de- 
termined to  get  outside,  and  so  in  the  warm 
weather,  when  the  sun  was  high,  those  patients 
who  were  on  the  road  to  recovery  were  wrapped 
up  in  an  extra  blanket,  and  borne  out  upon  the 
sunny  terrace,  there  in  the  fresh  air  to  eat  their 
dinners  with  wonderful  appetite  for  sick  men. 
They  are  officers  whom  we  see  in  the  sketch  on 
page  848,  each  with  his  servant  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  a good  Sister  to  superintend  them  all. 
Comrades  drop  in  to  have  a chat,  to  tell  them 
how  things  are  going  on  in  front — who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  who  has  been  distin- 
guished by  a Chassepot  bullet.  The  inclement 
weather  which  now  prevails  in  France  has  put 
an  end  to  this  outdoor  nursing,  and  greatly  less- 
ened the  chances  of  recovery  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  trenches  about  Paris. 


GERMAN  RECRUITS. 

The  lower  sketch  on  page  814  (Supplement) 
was  made  by  an  artist  who  witnessed  the  jovial 
scene  there  depicted  on  board  a military  train 
from  Cologne  to  Mayence.  His  noisy  fellow- 
passengers  were  German  recruits — merry,  hon- 
est, simple  young  lads  from  a rural  province, 
under  the  charge  of  a staid  elderly  non-commis- 
sioned officer.  They  sang,  with  too  vociferous 
enthusiasm,  the  famous  patriotic  song,  “The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine,”  which  has  been  heard 
along  the  highways  of  France,  all  the  way  to 
Paris  and  beyond,  sounding  above  the  tramp  of 
a hundred  thousand  booted  feet,  with  the  full 
strength  of  German  manly  voices,  as  their  armies 
have  marched  into  the  enemy’s  country. 


A JUDICIAL  COMBAT. 

A curious  judicial  combat  was  fought  in  Lon- 
don. July  14,  1880.  The  wife  of  the  appellant, 
Sir  John  Anneslie,  was  a near  relative  of  the  re- 
nowned Chandos,  and  had  inherited  from  him 
large  domains,  won  and  held  by  the  sword,  in 
France.  The  old  warrior  had  intrusted  Katring- 
ton,  one  of  his  squires,  with  the  government  of 
an  important  castle,  and  this  squire  had  been 
continued  in  his  command  by  Anneslie  and  his 
dame.  The  castle  in  question  was  one  of  the 
many  that  fell  before  the  sweeping  march  and, 
as  French  historians  delight  to  recount,  the 
prowess  of  Duguesclin.  This  duel,  how’ever, 
throws  a light  on  Duguesclin’s  conquests,  in 
which  other  means  a little  less  glorious  than  mil- 
itary skill  and  valor  are  seen  to  play  an  import- 
ant part.  So  early  as  the  last  year  of  Edward 
III.  Sir  John  accused  the  squire  of  selling  his 
charge  to  the  French ; but  Katrington  had  pow- 
erful friends — among  them  the  Duke  t)f  Lancas- 
ter— and  their  influence  shielded  him  against  his 
assailant  during  the  first  year  of  the  minority 
of  Richard  II.  JStill  Anneslie,  obstinate  in  the 
right,  kept  the  case  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic ; and  that  public,  exasperated  at  length  by  a 
long  series  of  similar  losses,  spoke  out  so  strong- 
ly in  1380  concerning  this  particular  case,  that 
Katrington ’s  noble  patrons  shrank  from  shield- 
ing him  further,  and  the  duel  was  ordered. 
“The  concourse  who  came  to  see  the  contest 
was  thought  to  exceed  that  at  the  coronation,” 
says  the  homely  chronicler ; and  ever)'  man  was 
passionately  interested  in  the  event.  The  fight 
took  place  on  foot,  and  the  champions,  there- 
fore, dismounted  at  the  wickets.  There  occurred 
a circumstance  that,  in  pagan  times,  would 
have  been  accounted  ominous.  Anneslie’s  horse 
plunged,  neighing,  after  his  master,  and,  finding 
the  barrier  closed,  thrust  his  head  far  over  the 
palisades  into  the  listed  space.  Any  prohibited 
thing  that  entered  the  champ  becoming  the  prop- 
erty of  the  marshal,  the  Earl  of  Buckingham, 
who  discharged  that  office  on  this  occasion,  claim- 
ed the  animal — swearing  that,  come  what  might, 
he  would  have  at  least  the  trespassing  head  ; 
and  the  horse  was  eventually  awarded  to  him. 
Richard  himself  presided,  in  the  presence  of 
nearly  all  the  nobility  of  England.  When  taking 
the  oath  the  conscience-smitten  squire  hesitated 
and  equivocated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite 
universal  indignation.  Even  his  prime  support- 
er, the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  disgusted,  and 
roared  out  that  he  would  have  him  hanged  out 
of  hand  if  he  continued  thus  to  palter.  This  at 
once  restored  John  of  Gaunt  to  the  place  in  pop- 
ular favor  which  his  manifest  partiality  for  the 
traitor  had  done  much  to  deprive  him  of.  Stung 
by  the  sharp  reproof,  Katrington  sprang  to  his 
feet  unsworn.  “ Coward  I am  none  !”  cried  he ; 
“and  I am  ready  to  fight  the  knight  in  this  or 
any  other  quarrel.  But,”  he  added,  bluntly,  “I 
trust  more  to  my  friends  and  the  strength  of 
my  arm  than  to  the  justice  of  my  cause,  which, 
sooth  to  say,  is  scant.”  And  well  he  might  con- 
fide in  his  strength,  for  he  was  a giant  in  stature, 
and  the  knight  among  the  most  diminutive  of 
the  thousands  present. 

The  sympathies  of  the  spectators  were  all  with 
Anneslie,  and  so  were  their  apprehensions.  Kat- 
rington, however,  disappointed  both  friends  and 
foes.  He  had  fattened  during  years  of  inaction, 
his  armor  was  ponderous  and  close,  and  the  day 
was  of  the  hottest.  On  the  other  hand,  Annes- 
lie was  wiry  and  fleshless,  hardened  by  constant 
exercise,  and  as  nimble  as  a cat.  Katrington 
was  soon  out  of  breath,  and  nearly  stifled  in  his 
close  helmet.  One  after  another  his  weapons 
were  struck  from  his  grasp.  At  last  he  sank  to 
the  ground,  unwounded  indeed,  but  utterly  ex- 
hausted. Anneslie  appeared  to  have  the  fight 
in  hand;  but,  blinded  by  sweat  and  dust,  he 
could  not  see  exactly  where  his  antagonist  lav. 
Drawing  his  dagger  he  flung  himself,  as  he 
thought,  on  Katrington,  but  missing  his  aim  fell 


stunned  on  the  sand.  Before  he  could  recover 
the  squire  picked  himself  up,  and  staggered  to 
and  fro,  until,  stumbling  over  Anneslie’s  legs, 
he  fell  with  all  his  weight  upon  him.  He  was, 
however,  too  far  spent  to  use  his  advantage,  and 
after  some  short  delay  the  kinggave  the  signal,  and 
the  champions  were  parted.  Anneslie,  though 
undermost,  was  confident  of  winning,  and  begged 
to  be  left  undisturbed,  but  in  vain.  The  squire 
was  raised  and  carried  away,  helpless  and  sense- 
less, to  his  chair,  while  Anneslie,  rising  lightly, 
marched  up  to  the  royal  chair,  and  entreated  that 
the  fight  might  be  allowed  to  go  on.  As  he  was 
noisily  seconded  by  the  crowd,  which  looked 
rather  unruly,  this  was  granted.  Anneslie,  ac- 
cordingly, was  laid  prostrate ; but  when  they  at- 
tempted to  replace  the  squire  he  fell  heavily  from 
his  chair  on  his  face.  There  was  an  end  to  the 
duel.  Anneslie  did  not  press  for  the  infliction 
of  the  usual  penalties,  so  Katrington  was  removed 
in  a high  fever,  and  died  next  morning. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

Through  all  the  Middle  Ages  we  trace  the 
weird  figure  of  a man,  downcast  and  grave,  who, 
unhasting,  unresting,  must  march  on  to  the  day 
of  doom.  The  Wandering  Jew,  sometimes  buried 
in  Armenian  convents  or  the  deserts  of  Central 
Asia,  in  the  burning  plains  of  Africa  or  the  snowy 
heights  of  the  Caucasus,  suddenly  appears  in  the 
haunts  of  more  civilized  Europe,  and  tells,  as  an 
eye-witness,  the  sad  story  of  the  Crucifixion,  and 
his  share  in  the  contumely  cast  upon  the  God- 
man.  He  had  thrown  himself  into  the  flaming 
city  of  Jerusalem  under  the  Roman  swords ; he 
had  fought  against  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Sar- 
acens; but  no  lance  would  enter  his  charmed 
body — no  arrow  pierce  the  heart  that  longed  to 
be  at  rest.  The  wild  elephant  had  crushed  him 
under  foot,  venomous  serpents  had  bitten  him, 
the  hungry  lion  had  torn  him,  but  he  could  not 
die  until  Christ  himself  should  return  to  judge 
the  world.  This  legend  filled  the  people  with 
terror  and  emotion,  and  probably  arose  from  some 
eloquent  preacher,  who  thus  personified  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  under  the  figure  of  a single  man, 
scattered  through  the  world,  and  undestroyed  by 
persecution.  Matthew  Paris  is  the  first  historian 
who  speaks  of  it : An  Armenian  bishop,  visiting 
the  monks  of  St.  Albans,  had  conversed  with  the 
Jew  about  the  year  1228,  and  from  that  time  he 
appeared  at  intervals  in  several  of  the  cities  of 
Europe,  dressed  in  the  old  Roman  costume,  much 
worn,  a long  beard,  naked  feet,  and  a sad,  melan- 
choly expression.  He  refused  all  presents  but  a 
few  pence,  which  he  gave  away  to  the  poor.  At 
Strasburg  he  appeared  in  1580,  and  informed 
the  magistrates  that  he  had  passed  through  theft- 
city  two  hundred  years  before,  which  was  veri- 
fied by  a reference  to  the  city  registers.  The  laqf 
time  we  hear  of  him  is  in  the  city  of  Brussels  in 
1774.  


THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY. 

Russia  may  be  said  to  have  two  distinct  ar- 
mies— the  regular  army  and  the  irregular  army, 
'i  he  former  is  divided  into  the  active  troops  and 
the  local  or  sedentary  troops,  the  latter  con- 
sisting of  the  ddpots,  garrisons  of  fortresses, 
troops  of  instructors,  local  troops  in  government 
towns,  etc.,  the  details  of  which  different  bodies 
can  not  be  here  set  forth.  The  active  troops 
comprise  47  divisions  of  infantry,  each  of  4 reg- 
iments, and  each  regiment  consisting  of  3 bat- 
talions ; 28  battalions  of  riflemen ; y divisions 
of  cavalry,  of  from  4 to  8 regiments  each;  4 
regiments  of  dragoons  of  the  Caucasus ; 47 
brigades  of  artillery,  each  of  3 batteries  ; 8 bri- 
gades of  horse  artillery,  each  of  3 batteries;  11 
battalions  of  engineers,  and  6 half  battalions  of 
sappers. 

The  irregular  army  consists  of  two  bodies — 
the  Cossacks  and  the  irregular  troops  of  the 
Caucasus.  Each  district  of  Cossacks  has  to 
furnish  a certain  military  contingent,  of  which 
the  larger  proportion  is  disbanded  during  peace. 
The  duration  of  service  varies  from  twenty-two 
years  in  the  division  of  the  Don,  up  to  forty 
years  in  the  division  of  Transbaikal — about  one- 
third  being  local  service  only.  The  service  is 
not  continuous,  no  man  being  required  to  serve 
with  the  colors  for  more  than  tlnee  years  at  a 
time.  The  Cossacks  find  their  own  horses  and 
equipment.  The  name  Cossack  is  generally  as- 
sociated exclusively  with  cavalry  soldiers.  This 
is  an  error,  as  there  are  Cossack  infantry  and 
Cossack  artillery,  the  horses  and  matdriel  of  the 
latter  being  provided  by  the  government.  The 
irregular  troops  of  the  Caucasus  are  not  numer- 
ous, comprising  only  three  regiments  of  six 
battalions  each,  rt  few  squadrons,  and  the  per- 
manent militia  of  Daghestan  and  Terek. 

M.  Schnitzler,  in  his  work  on  the  institutions 
of  Russia,  gives  the  following  as  the  strength  of 
the  Russian  army  upon  a war  footing : 

regular  army. 

Active.  Sedentary. 

Infantry 692,998  284,285 

Cavalry 49,996  18,613 

Artillery 70,631  27,747 

Engineers 17,623  7,637 

Total 831,048  838,183 


Infantry.... 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Total. 


IRREGULAR  ARMY. 

Coeeacks.  Troops  of  the  Caucasus. 

86,890  1,784 

.;. 139,892  4,000 

7,361 

182,643  6,784 


Total  of  Regular  Army 1,169.230 

Total  of  Irregular  Army 188,427 

Grand  Total 1,367,657 


The  possibility  of  another  war  between  Russia 
and  the  powers  that  humbled  her  military  pride 
in  the  Crimean  struggle  renders  these  statistics 
of  unusual  interest  at  the  present  time.  Mind- 
ful of  former  disasters,  Russia  is  remodeling  her 
army  on  the  Prussian  plan,  to  be  prepared  for 
what  IBAlii  filievlifnlble  struggle. 
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DIVIDING  THE  SPOILS  OF  A CAPTURED  BALLOON  POST. 


Count  Bismarck’s  trained  hawks,  have  thus  far 
made  their  passages  in  safety ; but  two  of  the 
balloons  have  come  down  inside  the  Prussian 
lines,  and  been  captured,  giving  the  enemy  the 
first  reading  of  Parisian  newspapers  and  the  let- 


ters of  war  correspondents.  Such  an  incident 
befell  a balloon  a few  weeks  ago,  and  the  bundles 
of  newspapers  were  eagerly  divided  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  as  depicted  in  the  sketch  on 
this  page.  We  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  pri- 


vate letters  thus  captured  were  consigned  to  th® 
flames,  after  being  examined  by  an  officer,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  contained  military  or 
political  news  of  any  importance  to  the  besieg- 
ers. 


THE  SPOILS  OF  A BALLOON- 

Beleaguered  Paris  communicates  with  the 
outside  world  chiefly  by  means  of  the  balloon 
post  and  carrier  pigeons.  The  latter,  in  spite  of 
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THREE  GHOSTS. 

Bt  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

L 

I have  never  seen  a ghost,  although  I have 
alwavs  entertained  a great  respect  for  them,  and 
a strong  desire  to  cultivate  their  personal  ac- 
quaintance ; indeed,  I may  say  I have  courted 
it,  though  hitherto  without  any  signal  success. 
Yet  from  the  time  when,  ns  a child,  I listened 
open-mouthed  to  the  superstitious  revelations  of 
my  nurse,  or,  as  a girl,  watched  by  night  in  anx- 
ious expectation  of  the  reappearance  of  compan- 
ions whom  I had  lost  by  death,  to  the  present 
hour,  when  the  rough  handling  of  the  yvorld 
leaves  me  slight  leisure  for  speculative  thought, 
the  supernatural  has  always  held  great  charms 
for  me  ; and  I have  never  presumed  to  disbelieve 
what  I have  no  power  to  disprove. 

Of  course  I am  well  laughed  at  for  my  cre- 
dulity. People  who  yvould  rush  shrieking  from 
their  rooms  if  they  heard  the  scratching  of  a 
mouse  behind  the  wainscot,  shake  their  heads 
compassionately  if  I venture  to  air  my  unpopular 
notions  in  their  presence,  and  refuse  to  credit  me 
with  any  faith  in  my  oyvn  assertion  ; while  others, 
too  thick-headed  to  penetrate  even  the  finer  sym- 
pathies of  this  life,  affirm  stoutly  that  a woman  of 
sense  should  be  above  giving  vent  to  such  opin- 
ions, and  that  it  is  perfectly  incredible  that  any 
one  should  really  believe  such  utter  nonsense. 

How  can  I refute  such  conclusive  arguments  ? 
That  I firmly  believe  the  inhabitants  of  another 
world  are  permitted  to  revisit  this  I will  not  say, 
because  I have  never  had  ocular  proof  of  such  a 
circumstance ; but  at  the  same  time  I have  re- 
ceived such  unanswerable  testimony  of  the  fact 
from  the  lips  of  others — trust-worthy,  sensible, 
and  nearly  connected  with  myself — that  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  such  visitations  were  at  once  to 
write  down  some  of  my  dearest  friends  as  fools 
or  liars.  And  therefore  I maintain  the  middle 
course,  by  believing  that  the  spiritual  is  far  near- 
er the  temporal  sphere  than  most  of  us  imagine, 
and  that  there  are  more  things  in  this  world  than 
are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy. 

Numerous  anecdotes  rise  up  in  my  memory  as 
I make  this  assertion ; but  my  space  is  limited, 
and  I choose  but  three— three  strictly  true  and 
well  authenticated. 

At  the  same  time,  while  I preserve  all  details 
and  coincidences  in  which  the  mystery  of  these 
stories  consists,  I carefully  hide  the  names  of 
persons  and  places,  lest  by  negligence  in  this  re- 
spect I should  wound  the  feelings  of  survivors. 
And  as  to  dates,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
are  no  time-worn  fables,  handed  down  from  one 
ear  to  another,  but  circumstances  which  hap- 
pened in  this  modem  nineteenth  century  to  actors 
of  the  present  generation,  and  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  rapid  march  of  civilization  and  enlight- 
enment which  has,  in  most  cases,  scattered  su- 
perstition to  the  winds. 

Let  me  begin  with  that  which  occurred  under 
my  own  knowledge. 

Years  ago,  a regiment  with  the  members  of 
which  I was  intimately  connected  was  ordered 
upon  foreign  service — upon  a service  of  danger — 
and  the  women  were  left  behind.  It  was  a sad 
parting,  as  every  one  may  imagine,  but  as  none 
except  those  who  have  seen  husbands  torn  from 
their  wives,  and  children  from  their  parents,  with 
all  the  chances  of  war  against  their  meeting 
again,  can  fully  realize.  Among  those  to  whom 
I allude,  who  were  thus  separated,  was  a certain 
Captain  Gilbert  and  his  wife.  They  had  not  been 
married  long,  and  she  was  expecting  her  first 
confinement;  in  consequence  of  which  he  had 
been  anxious  that  she  should  join  her  own  friends 
or  his  during  the  period  of  their  separation.  But 
she  was  determined  to  remain  where  she  was,  or 
rather  where  I was ; for  we  were  just  about  to 
move,  and  she  had  decided  to  follow  us  to  our 
new  home.  She  had  taken  a fancy  to  be  near 
me  in  her  time  of  trial,  and  nothing  would  dis- 
suade her  from  the  idea. 

The  regiment  sailed ; and  shortly  afterward 
we  left  our  old  place  of  residence,  and  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert went  with  us  and  established  herself  in  a 
little  cottage  close  to  our  house.  At  first  all 
went  well.  She  was  young  and  full  of  hope; 
the  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war  were  good ; 
Captain  Gilbert  continued  in  excellent  health ; 
and  she  had  a fresh  prospect  of  happiness  before 
her. 

So  that  after  a few  weeks  she  recovered  her 
health  and  spirits,  became  interested  in  her  new 
abode,  and  never  mentioned  the  future  except  in 
terms  of  hope  and  confidence.  Neither  was  she 
nervous  on  her  own  account,  nor  given  in  any 
degree  to  timid  fears ; but  went  about  like  other 
people,  enjoying  society  in  a quiet  way,  and  with- 
out the  least  doubt  but  that  her  husband  would 
he  spared  tb  return  to  her. 

The  disturbed  state  of  the  seat  of  war  prevent- 
ed her  receiving  letters  quite  so  regularly  as  she 
should  have  done;  but  they  contained  very  cheer- 
ing news  when  they  did  come,  which  those  from 
our  own  correspondents  corroborated.  It  was 
April  when  the  regiment  sailed ; and  until  July 
nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of 
Mrs.  Gilbert. 

On  the  27th  of  that  month,  however,  I was 
waked  very  early  in  the  morning  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  a messenger  had  arrived  from 
her  with  a note  for  me.  The  note  was  scribbled 
in  pencil,  and  very  brief ; it  only  contained  the 
words,  “ Pray  come.” 

I hurried  on  my  things,  fearing  she  was  ill, 
and  ran,  through  the  early  dawn  (it  was  not  more 
than  four  o’clock),  to  her  little  cottage.  When  I 
reached  there  I found  her  still  in  bed,  but  sit- 
ting up  and  staring  at  the  opposite  wall  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  fear  and  incomprehensibility 
upon  her  face. 

“ Adelaide,”  I exclaimed,  “ what  is  the  mat- 
ter ? are  you  ill  ?" 

“George  has  been  here,”  she  answered,  in  a 
voice  ns  strange  i|5'|^er  jlppkp  “ hp  has  been  sit- 


ting in  that  chair  all  night ;”  pointing  to  one  by 
her  bedside. 

Of  course  I disbelieved  her — we  generally  do 
disbelieve  any  thing  which  we  can  not  under- 
stand. I thought  that  she  had  been  dreaming,  or 
was  feverish — any  thing  but  that  she  spoke  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness  ; and  I told  her  so. 

“ What  nonsense,  Adelaide ! You  must  have 
fancied  it.  Don’t  you  feel  well  ? Are  you  in 
any  pain  ?” 

But  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  impatient  of  my  incre- 
dulity. 

“I  tell  you  that  George  sat  in  that  chair  by 
my  bedside  all  night,” she  repeated,  “and  that 
I lay  here  and  watched  him.  He  had  his  uni- 
form on ; but  I could  not  see  his  face,  because 
he  kept  it  hidden  in  his  hands.  At  first  I 
thought  it  must  be  fancy,  and  I got  out  of  bed  . 
and  sat  in  the  chair  myself,  and  threw  my  clothes 
on  it ; but  directly  I lay  down  again  1 saw  him 
as  distinctly  as  before.  And  I am  sure  some- 
thing has  happened  to  him — that  he  is  dead.” 

I sat  down  by  her  side,  and  held  her  hand, 
and  tried  to  reason  with  her,  but  it  was  of  no 
use ; she  was  quite  certain  that  she  was  correct. 

“See!  I have  written  it  down  in  my  pocket- 
book,”  she  said ; and  she  drew  the  book  in  ques- 
tion from  under  her  pillow  and  showed  me  the 
entry  — “George  sat  by  my  bedside  all  last 
night,”  written  opposite  the  date  of  the  27th  of 
July. 

“ I show  it  to  you,”  she  added,  “ so  that  you 
may  not  think  by-and-by  that  it  was  not  entered 
at  the  time.” 

I reminded  her  how  cheerful  the  letters  from 
the  regiment  were,  how  certain  they  seemed  of  a 
speedy  return,  and  how  well  Captain  Gilbert  had 
kept  his  health ; but  it  was  of  no  use.  She 
would  not  part  with  her  conviction  ; and  fearing 
lest  it  might  have  a bad  effect  upon  her  delicate 
situation,  I resolved  to  remain  with  her  during 
the  following  night. 

We  were  to  sleep  together ; but  we  got  little 
rest.  As  soon  as  the  lights  were  extinguished 
and  I had  composed  myself,  I was  roused  by  her 
assertion  that  her  husband  had  returned,  and  was 
sitting  in  the  same  chair  as  he  had  done  on  the 
night  before.  I sat  up  in  the  bed,  but  I could 
see  nothing;  the  whole  room  was  dark,  except- 
ing where  the  moon-beams  struggled  through  the 
window-blind. 

“Adelaide,  I assure  you  it  is  only  fancy,”  I 
said.,  emphatically;  “and  you  will  make  your- 
self ill  if  you  give  way  to  such  folly.”  And  then 
I got  up  and  lighted  a candle,  and  placed  it  on 
a table  which  stood  behind  the  identical  chair. 

“ You  are  close  to  him  now,”  said  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert, staring  at  the  bright  candle-light.  “I  can 
see  every  ornament  on  his  uniform,  every  button 
on  his  coat.  George ! George ! Oh,  if  he  would 
but  turn  his  face  round  and  look  at  me!" 

I jumped  into  bed  again,  not  half  liking  my 
proximity  to  the  supposed  apparition  ; but  still 
fully  believing  that  my  friend’s  condition  had  in 
some  way  affected  her  head. 

“ You  will  laugh  at  this  some  day  with  Cap- 
tain Gilbert,”  I said,  confidently  : and  yet,  as  I 
lay  awake  all  night  holding  her  hand,  it  was  ter- 
rible every  now  and  then,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion if  she  were  more  comfortable,  to  hear  her 
pathetically  sigh,  “Oh  no!  he  is  still  there;  I 
am  looking  at  him  for  the  last  time.  If  he 
would  only  turn  his  head  this  way  !” 

The  following  day  she  was  so  ill  that  the  doc- 
tor was  called  in,  and  he  decided  that  she  must 
not  pass  any  more  nights  alone,  but  have  a nurse 
at  once  to  attend  and  look  after  her ; and  by 
the  next  evening  a jolly  round-faced  English- 
woman, who  looked  as  though  her  merry  eyes 
were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  scare  away  all 
thoughts  of  any  thing  “ uncanny,”  was  ready  to 
hold  a vigil  with  me.  I did  not  go  to  bed  that 
night.  I sat  up  by  Mrs.  Gilbert’s  side,  while  she 
lay  quiet  as  before,  and  said  her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  figure  of  her  husband. 

The  nurse,  notwithstanding  her  jolly  appear- 
ance, did  not  seem  to  think  it  such  nonsense  as 
I did.  She  pooh-poohed  the  idea  before  her 
mistress,  as  in  duty  bound  ; but  confided  to  me 
privately  her  belief  that  “ the  poor  dear  gentle- 
man would  never  lie  down  in  his  own  bed  again ;” 
for  which  I sternly  rebuked  her  ignorance. 

I went  home  during  the  daytime,  but  returned 
on  the  fourth  night  to  the  assistance  of  my  friend. 
But,  so  far  as  her  late  fancy  was  concerned,  it 
was  not  needed.  Mrs.  Gilbert  did  not  see  her 
husband  again,  and  after  a few  hours’  watching 
fell  off  peacefully  to  sleep. 

“ And  she  won’t  never  see  him  again  neither! 
Mark  my  words,”  oracularly  quoth  the  nurse. 

“ Whatever  it  is,  them  three  days  have  finished 
it,  and  it’s  all  over.” 

And,  without  believing  in  an  approaching  dis- 
aster, I hoped  that  her  words  might  come  true. 

But  after  that  day,  although  Mrs.  Gilbert  sel- 
dom mentioned  the  circumstance  I have  related, 
and  never  showed  any  fear  of  being  left  alone, 
her  spirits  seemed  to  have  evaporated,  and  she 
lapsed  into  a melancholy  quite  unlike  her  former 
cheerfulness.  The  letters  which  she  received 
continued  to  be  hopeful  and  even  gay ; but  she 
appeared  to  have  lost  all  anticipation  for  the  fu- 
ture. She  even  left  off  making  any  preparations 
for  the  little  creature  whose  advent  was  now  ex- 
pected very  shortly,  and  she  never  spoke  of  either 
her  husband  or  her  child.  All  her  friends  at- 
tributed her  demeanor  to  weakened  health  ; and 
those  most  interested  were  looking  forward  to 
the  coming  event  as  the  grand  cure  for  all  her 
ills.  In  this  way  we  lapsed  into  September,  and 
with  the  first  week  of  that  month  arrived  a letter 
from  her  husband  to  mine — a circumstance  which 
had  never  occurred  before,  and  rather  surprised 
us. 

Captain  Gilbert  wrote  hurriedly,  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  a few  days’  leave,  and  in- 
closed a letter  for  his  wife. 

“If  Adelaide  should  be  well  over  her  confine- 
ment,” he  said;  “give  her  the  inclosed ; but  if 


the  event  has  not  yet  occurred,  keep  it  until  she 
is  recovered  again.”  And  then  he  went  on  to 
speak  of  indifferent  subjects. 

This  letter  (which  had  been  written  at  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  but,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  postal  communication,  had  been  delayed 
on  its  road)  appeared  the  more  inexplicable  to 
us  when  we  found  that  Mrs.  Gilbert  had  heard 
by  the  same  mail,  and  nothing  could  have  seem- 
ed brighter  than  the  prospects  of  her  husband. 
However,  our  business  was  to  obey  his  wishes ; 
and  the  mysterious  inclosure  was,  therefore,  laid 
aside  until  the  proper  time  for  its  delivery  arrived. 
Meanwhile  another  fortnight  elapsed,  and  a little 
son  was  born  to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  in  the  possession 
of  whom  she  rejoiced  but  sixteen  hours,  but 
whose  loss  she  took  as  quietly  as  though  she  had 
never  expected  it  to  be  otherwise.  This  event, 
and  the  subsequent  attendance  in  her  sick-room, 
threw  quite  a gloom  upon  our  little  household  ; 
which  reached  its  crisis  when,  ten  days  after  the 
baby’s  birth,  we  received  letters  from  the  regi- 
ment to  officially  announce  the  death  of  Captain 
Gilbert.  At  first  I could  hardly  believe  it.  I 
had  almost  forgotten  the  circumstance  of  the  27th 
July,  and  it  seemed  too  cruel  a blow  to  have  to 
announce  to  the  childless  mother  still  lying  weak 
and  ill  upon  her  bed. 

But  Mrs.  Gilbert  had  known  the  mail  was  ex- 
pected on  that  day.  She  was  anxious  and  eager 
to  receive  her  letters,  and  the  doctor  decided  it 
would  be  less  dangerous  to  break  the  news  to  her 
at  once  than  to  keep  her  in  suspense.  And  so 
they  deputed  me  to  cavry  the  ill  tidings. 

I knew  not  what  to  say  or  do ; but  I entered 
the  sick-chamber  with  the  fatal  letter  crumpled 
in  my  pocket,  and  a face  of  grave  concern.  Mrs. 
Gilbert  was  sitting  up  in  bed  for  the  first  time, 
and  as  I appeared  she  looked  eagerly  toward 
me. 

“ Give  me  the  letter!”  she  said,  quickly. 

“There  is  no  letter  for  you,  dear,”  I replied. 
And  then,  as  I was  searching  in  my  mind  for 
some  words  in  which  to  break  the  news  to  her, 
she  exclaimed : 

“ I know  what  you  have  come  to  tell  me : he 
is  dead!  I have  known  it  all  along;  he  died 
upon  the  27th  of  July !” 

Then  all  the  circumstances  I have  detailed 
rushed  back  upon  my  memory ; and,  pulling  the 
letter  from  my  pocket,  I read  over  the  contents 
with  her.  In  the  surprise  and  distress  of  hear- 
ing of  Captain  Gilbert’s  death  I had  forgotten 
to  be  curious  about  particulars ; but  she  was  per- 
fectly correct.  He  had  left  the  seat  of  war  for  a 
few  days’  change  on  the  lGth  of  July,  had  been 
unexpectedly  taken  ill  a week  afterward,  be- 
come unconscious  on  the  25th,  and  expired  on 
the  27th,  which  was  the  first  night  that  she  had 
seen  him.  And  when  she  opened  the  letter  which 
he  had  sent  under  cover  to  my  husband,  though 
written  before  any  symptoms  of  his  last  illness 
had  appeared,  it  proved  to  contain  his  final  wish- 
es and  directions  for  the  guidance  of  herself  and 
child,  transcribed,  as  he  himself  said,  under  a 
strong  presentiment  that  they  should  never  meet 
again. 

My  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  grief  that 
followed,  which  was,  of  necessity,  great.  Its  pith 
lies  in  the  question  which,  while  I put  it,  I know 
to  be  unanswerable:  if  the  appearance  of  spirits 
is  an  impossibility,  what  was  it  that  sat  by  Mrs. 
Gilbert’s  bedside  from  the  27th  to  the  29th  of 
July?  Had  her  imagination  alone  supplied  the 
vision,  it  could  scarcely  have  supplied  the  date. 
But  I shall  make  no  comment  on  this  or  either 
of  my  tales.  My  province  is  simply  to  relate 
them  \ust  as  they  occurred. 

II. 

A near  relation  of  mine  (let  us  say  a sister) 
was  staying  with  a friend,  a Mrs.  Long,  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband.  The  place  at  which 
she  was  visiting,  a large  country  house  surround- 
ed by  a fine  park,  was  situated  in  Scotland,  and 
the  husband  of  her  hostess  had  gone  to  Edinburgh 
on  business,  by  which  he  expected  to  be  detained 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  One  afternoon,  as  my 
sister  was  sitting  alone,  Mrs.  Long  entered  the 
room  with  an  air  of  great  perturbation,  declaring 
that  the  strangest  thing  possible  had  just  occurred 
to  her.  She  had  been  taking  a solitary  ramble 
in  the  park,  which  was  surrounded  by  a high 
fence  and  deep  ditch,  when  she  saw,  from  some 
distance  off,  her  husband  riding  on  horseback 
along  the  road.  Surprised  to  see  him  at  all,  and 
particularly  in  that  situation,  yet  quite  certain 
that  it  was  himself,  she  stood  on  some  rising 
ground  to  watch  his  approach,  which  had  been 
successfully  accomplished  until  he  drew  near  the 
park;  when,  instead  of  turning  into  the  drive, 
which  was  the  longest  way  to  the  house,  he  sud- 
denly checked  his  horse,  and  put  him  at  the  pal- 
ings. She  had  seen  the  animal  rise  in  obedience 
to  the  spur,  clear  the  fence,  but,  jumping  short 
of  the  ditch  beyond  it,  fall  with  her  husband  un- 
der him.  But  when,  with  a cry  of  dismay,  she 
had  rushed  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  struggling 
horse  and  rider,  she  had  found — nothing ! The 
whole  vision  had  passed  away,  and  there  was 
only  a high  park  fence  and  a quiet  ditch  lying 
before  her.  Mrs.  Long  was  very  agitated  while 
relating  this  occurrence.  She  did  not  imagine 
it  foreboded  any  ill  to  her  husband,  to  whom  she 
was  much  attached ; but  she  fancied  her  own 
sight  or  mind  must  be  disordered ; and  it  was 
some  time  before  my  sister  could  soothe  her  alarm, 
and  make  her  view  it  in  what  she  considered  a 
more  reasonable  light.  But  by  the  evening  Mrs. 
Long  was  quite  herself  again,  and  wrote  off  a 
cheerful  account  of  the  proceeding  to  her  hus- 
band. Two  days  after,  however,  the  same  thing 
happened  over  again— precisely  the  same  thing, 
as  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  Mrs.  Long, 
walking  in  the  park,  and  perhaps  attracted  to 
the  spot  on  account  of  her  former  alarm,  watched 
her  husband  approach  on  horseback  from  a dis- 
tance, make  as  though  he  would  enter  by  the 
drive,  and  then,  apparently  changing  his  mind, 


put  his  horse  at  the  palings,  and  be  crushed  be- 
neath the  fallen,  struggling  animal.  As  in  the 
former  case,  irresistibly  she  ran  up  to  his  aid ; 
as  in  the  former  case,  the  whole  picture,  as  though 
by  magic,  disappeared.  This  time  Mrs.  Long 
was  seriously  frightened.  She  did  not  fear  that 
the  vision  portended  her  husband’s  death  ; but 
she  so  far  accepted  it  as  a foreboding  that  she 
wrote  to  Edinburgh  entreating  Mr.  Long  on  no 
account  to  return  on  horseback — a warning  which 
seemed  very  unnecessary,  as  he  invariably  went 
backward  and  forward  by  train.  But  that  epis- 
tle, ns  it  afterward  appeared,  never  reached  the 
hand  for  which  it  was  intended. 

On  the  succeeding  day  she  received  a few  lines 
from  her  husband  to  say  he  should  be  home  that 
evening;  and  on  the  same  afternoon  she  took 
my  sister  into  the  park  to  show  her  the  exact 
spot  where  she  had  twice  experienced  so  myste- 
rious a fright.  They  talked  of  presentiments  and 
warnings  on  the  way;  but  Mrs.  Long  was  so 
happy  in  the  anticipation  of  her  husband’s  speedy 
return  that  she  was  conversing  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  timidity  upon  the  subject,  when,  as 
they  came  to  the  rising  ground  before  mentioned, 
she  raised  her  eyes,  changed  color,  and  suddenly 
arrested  her  footsteps. 

“ Helen !”  she  exclaimed,  mentioning  my  sis- 
ter’s name.  “Look?— look  out  there!  I see 
the  same  thing  again !” 

My  sister  glanced  in  the  direction  intimated 
to  her,  and  there,  sure  enough,  she  also  saw  the 
spectacle  of  a man  riding  on  horseback  along  the 
tnrnpike-road,  and  apparently  making  for  her 
friend’s  abode,  but  still  too  far  off  to  be  distinct- 
ly recognized. 

“My  dear  Mary,”  she  replied,  “that  may  be 
any  one  — a farmer  or  a servant.  I see  no 
marks  by  which  to  distinguish  your  husband.” 

But  Mrs.  Long  did  not  answer  her  ; she  was 
staring  at  the  fast-approaching  rider;  and  my 
sister  was  fascinated  by  what  she  had  heard  to 
watch  with  her  in  silence. 

On,  on  he  came,  just  as  had  been  described 
to  her,  in  a quick  canter,  as  though  anxious  to 
reach  his  home,  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  drive- 
gates,  and  was  about  to  enter  them. 

Then  he  seemed  to  change  his  mind,  to  form 
a sudden  wish  to  reach  wife  and  children  a few 
minutes  earlier ; and  backing  his  horse,  spurred 
him  at  the  palings.  At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Long 
grasped  my  sister’s  arm,  but  she  did  not  speak ; 
and  they  continued  to  gaze  silently  at  this  ap- 
parition, so  strangely  revealed  to  both  of  them 
at  once. 

They  watched  the  phantom  horse  and  rider 
rise  above  the  fence,  and  then  fall  heavily  into 
the  ditch  below,  the  animal  above  the  man,  and 
struggling  violently  to  get  free  of  him.  Firmly 
believing  it  was  but  a repetition  of  what  the  wife 
had  viewed  twice  before,  they  yet  involuntarily 
ran  up  to  the  spot ; when,  instead  of  a myth,  a 
vision,  a mere  presentiment,  which  should  vanish 
at  a second  glance,  they  found  a real  horse  lying 
on  its  side,  a real  man  lying  dead  beneath  him  ! 
Mr.  Long,  having  at  the  last  moment  accepted 
a friend’s  invitation  to  stay  a night  at  his  place, 
which  lay  between  his  own  home  and  Edinburgh, 
had  also  accepted  the  loan  of  an  animal  to  carry 
him  for  the  last  few  miles — the  last  miles  that 
he  should  ever  traverse. 

What  faculty  in  the  wife’s  mind  enabled  her  to 
see  twice  over  an  act  which  had  not  yet  entered 
into  the  husband’s  mind  to  execute  ? 

III. 

My  next  story  will  possess  more  interest  for 
most  of  my  readers,  because  it  happened  to  my 
father.*  He  was  not  usually  accounted  to  have 
(what  the  nurses  term)  “any  buttons  short;” 
nor  was  he  a particularly  nervous  or  timid  man ; 
yet  I have  heard  what  I am  about  to  relate  from 
his  own  lips. 

In  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England 
there  stands  an  estate  which  I shall  call  Burnham 
Green.  It  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  old  bachelor  baronet,  Sir  Joseph 
Bell,  who  had  not  occupied  the  house,  but  al- 
lowed it  to  fall  into  decay.  When  he  died,  how- 
ever, the  title  and  place  passed  to  a married 
cousin,  and  better  days  dawned  for  Burnham 
Green.  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Bell  intended  to 
live  upon  their  property,  and,  with  that  design, 
thoroughly  repaired  and  decorated  the  building 
and  grounds,  gave  up  their  residence  in  London, 
and  moved  all  their  household  into  Cumberland. 

Now  Burnhnm  Green,  in  common  with  most 
dilapidated  country  places,  had  its  “ghost.”  Sir 
Harry  and  Lady  Bell  had  heard  of  it  before  tak- 
ing possession,  and,  like  most  sensible  people, 
had  laughed  at  the  report,  and  allowed  it  to 
make  no  difference  in  their  plans.  Every  old 
house,  as  a matter  of  consequence,  has  its  ghost ; 
and  they  were  not  afraid  but  that  light  and 
warmth  and  children’s  voices  and  happy  faces 
would  dissipate  even  the  remembrance  of  theirs. 
They  surrounded  Burnham  Green  with  luxury 
and  amusement,  filled  the  house  with  guests,  and 
never  gave  the  “ghost”  another  thought.  But, 
with  all  their  hospitality  and  kindness,  they  could 
not  succeed  in  making  their  new  abode  attractive 
to  their  friends.  People  who  accepted  their  in- 
vitations with  alacrity,  thought  Burnham  Green 
charming,  and  themselves  scarcely  less  so,  would, 
after  a while,  make  paltry  excuses  to  curtail  their 
visits,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  were  found  shy 
of  being  lured  down  there  again. 

Lady  Bell  was  naturally  both  hurt  and  an- 
noyed. She  had  made  her  house  and  grounds 
every  thing  that  could  be  desired,  and  yet  her 
friends  refused  to  share  her  retirement,  or  to  give 
her  any  plausible  excuses  for  not  doing  so.  What 
could  be  the  reason  of  it  ? 

Inquiry  was  made,  and  then  it  transpired  that 
the  fashionable  visitors  had  all  heard  of  the  ghost, 
chiefly  through  their  ladies’-maids ; that  some 
had  even  professed  to  see  it,  and  none  could  be 
persuaded  to  remain  under  the  same  roof  with 
0 ri  he  celebrated  novelist. 
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it  any  longer.  Then  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  -Bell, 
who  had  regarded  the  ghost  story  as  quite  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  educated  people,  were 
thoroughly  vexed,  and  did  all  they  could  to  re- 
move the  superstition  respecting  it  which  hung 
over  the  neighborhood.  They  disinterred  the 
whole  history  of  the  ghost,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  “the  Lady  of  Burnham  Green,”  and 
found  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  spirit  of  one 
of  their  ancestresses  who  had  lived  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  and  been  suspected  of  poisoning 
her  husband,  whose  picture  also  hung  in  one  of 
the  unused  bedrooms. 

Lady  Bell  caused  that  bedroom  to  be  renova- 
ted and  fitted  up  in  a particularly  cheerful  man- 
ner; the  painting  of  “the  Lady”  was  cleaned 
and  put  in  a new  frame,  and  the  apartment  set 
in  complete  order. 

But  no  one  could  be  found  to  sleep  in  it.  The 
servants  gave  warning  if  it  was  simply  proposed 
to  them,  and  visitors  invariably  requested  to  have 
their  room  changed  after  the  second  or  third 
night. 

Meanwhile  reports  of  the  “ Lady”  having.been 
seen  in  one  direction  and  another  were  constant- 
ly cropping  up.  Guest  after  guest  took  flight  to 
return  no  more,  and  Burnham  Green  was  al- 
most deserted.  In  this  dilemma  Sir  Harry  and 
Lady  Bell  applied  to  my  father,  who  was  an  old 
friend  of  theirs,  for  advice  how  to  allay  the  ter- 
rors of  their  friends.  My  father  disbelieved  the 
tale  as  much  as  they  did.  He  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  contradict  or  account  for  the  various  re- 
ports which  were  floating  about ; but  he  felt  quite 
sure  they  could  be  traced  to  the  most  natural  of 
causes,  and  his  chief  idea  was  that  some  one,  to 
whose  interest  it  had  not  been  that  Burnham 
Green  should  be  reinhabited,  was  playing  a trick 
on  its  new  owners,  in  hopes  of  persuading  them 
to  quit  it  again.  He  requested  Sir  Harry,  there- 
fore, to  allow  him  to  occupy  the  haunted  l oom 
for  a little  while,  to  see  if  he  could  unravel  the 
mystery  ; and  accordingly  not  long  afterward  he 
went  on  a visit  to  his  friends,  and  was  duly  in- 
stalled in  the  “Lady’s  chamber,”  where  he  slept 
peacefully  for  some  nights,  taking  the  precau- 
tion, however,  never  to  go  to  bed  without  a brace 
of  loaded  pistols  under  his  pillow. 

I believe  he  had  been  there  for  a week  or  more, 
without  seeing  or  hearing  any  thing,  and  was 
thinking  of  returning  home  again,  when  the  fol- 
lowing incident  occurred  to  him.  It  was  the 
shooting  season,  and  several  young  men  were 
staying  at  Burnham  Green ; and  in  the  smok- 
ing-room one  evening  a discussion  arose  on  the 
merits  of  a certain  gun,  then  newly  invented, 
and  which  was  the  property  of  a Mr.  Lascelles,  a 
relation  of  Sir  Harry’s.  Opinions  differed  on  the 
subject,  and  arguments  ran  rather  high ; and 
after  my  father  had  retired  for  th$  night  Mr. 
Lascelles  tapped  at  the  door,  and  begged  him  to 
come  over  to  his  room  to  examine  the  weapon 
in  question,  and  convince  himself  of  some  tri- 
fling fact  on  which  he  had  thrown  discredit. 

My  father  had  already  dispossessed  himself  of 
his  coat  and  waistcoat ; but  the  hour  was  much 
past  midnight ; it  was  unlikely  they  should  meet 
any  one;  and  so  he  accompanied  his  young 
friend  as  he  was,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  his  pistols  in  his  hand— “ in  case  we  meet  the 
ghost,”  he  said,  jestingly.  They  crossed  the  cor- 
ridor to  Mr.  Lascelles's  room,  stood  chatting  for 
a few  minutes  over  the  virtues  of  the  new  gun, 
and  then  my  father  stepped  out  again  into  the 
passage,  preparatory  to  returning  to  his  own 
apartment. 

Mr.  Lascelles  still  accompanied  him — “just 
to  protect  you  from  the  ghost,”  he  said,  in  im- 
itation of  the  former  allusion ; for  the  ghost  story 
had  been  well  handled  and  laughed  over  in  the 
smoking-room.  The  corridor  they  had  to  trav- 
erse was  long  and  dark,  for  the  lamps  which 
hung  in  its  deep  niches  had  been  extinguished 
at  midnight ; but  as  they  entered  it  they  saw 
a dim  light  advancing  from  the  farther  end — a 
light  held  by  a female  figure. 

“By  Jove!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Lascelles,  “here 
is  one  of  the  ladies  going  up  to  the  nurseries.” 

There  were  a few  unsuspecting  guests  assem- 
bled at  Burnham  Green  that  autumn,  and  the 
rooms  in  which  their  little  families  were  located 
were  situated  above  the  story  on  which  the  friends 
stood.  At  Mr.  Lascelles’s  remark,  my  father’s 
sensitive  modesty  took  alarm.  He  did  not  fancy 
meeting  a lady  to  whom  he  was  almost  a stranger 
in  the  dishabille  of  shirt  and  trowsers ; and,  with 
the  design  of  escaping  her  notice,  he  pulled  his 
companion  to  one  side. 

The  rooms  in  the  corridor  were  placed  opposite 
each  other,  and  were  approached  by  double  doors, 
the  first  of  which,  on  being  opened,  disclosed  a 
small  entry  and  the  second  door,  which  led  to 
the  bedchamber  itself.  Many  persons,  on  enter- 
ing their  rooms,  only  closed  this  second  door, 
leaving  the  other  standing  open ; and  thus,  when 
Mr.  Lascelles  and  my  father  stepped  into  one  of 
these  recesses,  they  were  enabled  to  shelter  them- 
selves behind  the  half-closed  portal. 

There,  in  the  gloom,  they  crouched  together, 
very  much  inclined  to  laugh,  I have  no  doubt,  at 
the  situation  in  which  they  found  themselves, 
but  terribly  afraid  lest  by  a betrayal  of  their  il- 
legal presence  they  should  alarm  the  occupant 
of  the  bedroom  before  which  they  stood,  or  the 
lady  who  was  advancing  to  the  place  of  their 
concealment. 

Very  slowly  she  advanced,  or  so  it  seemed  to 
them ; but  they  could  watch  the  glimmer  of  her 
lamp  through  the  crack  of  the  door ; and  pres- 
ently my  father,  who  had  pertinaciously  kept  his 
eye  there,  gave  the  half-smothered  exclamation, 

‘ ‘ Lascelles ! By  J ove ! — the  Lady  ! ” 

He  had  studied  the  picture  of  the  supposed 
apparition  carefully,  was  intimate  with  every  de- 
tail of  her  dress  and  appearance,  and  felt  that  he 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  red  satin  sacque, 
white  stomacher  and  petticoat,  high-standing 
frill,  and  cushioned  hair  of  the  figure  now  ad- 
vancing toward  them. 
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“A  splendid  * make-up,’  ” he  said,  beneath  his 
breath;  “but  whoever  has  done  it  shall  find  I 
know  a trick  worth  two  of  his.” 

But  Mr.  Lascelles  said  nothing.  Imposition 
or  not,  he  did  not  like  the  looks  of  the  Lady  of 
Burnham  Green. 

On  she  came,  quiet  and  dignified,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  while  my 
father  cocked  his  pistol,  and  stood  ready  for  her. 
He  expected  she  would  pass  their  place  of  hid- 
ing, aud  intended  to  pursue  and  make  her  speak 
to  him ; but  instead  of  that,  the  dim  light  gained 
the  door,  and  then  stood  still. 

Lascelles  shuddered.  He  was  a brave  man, 
but  sensitive.  Even  my  father’s  iron  nerves 
prompted  him  to  be  quiescent. 

In  another  moment  the  lamp  moved  on  again, 
came  closer,  closer;  and  round  the  half-closed 
door,  gazing  inquisitively  at  them,  as  though 
really  curious  to  see  who  was  there,  peered  the 
pale  face  and  the  cruel  eyes  of  the  Lady  of  Burn- 
ham Green. 

Simultaneously  my  father  pushed  open  the  door 
and  confronted  her.  She  stood  before  him  in 
the  corridor  just  as  she  stood  in  the  picture  in 
his  bedroom,  but  with  a smile  of  malicious  tri- 
umph on  her  face ; and  goaded  on  by  her  ex- 
pression, hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  he  raised 
his  pistol  and  fired  full  at  her.  The  ball  pene- 
trated the  door  of  the  room  opposite  to  where 
they  stood ; and  with  the  same  smile  upon  her 
face  she  passed  through  the  panels  and  disap- 
peared. 


AT  CLOSE  QUARTERS  WITH  A 
WOLF. 

The  “gray  beast  of  the  forest,”  as  the  old 
Norsemen  used  to  call  him,  has  a sadly  restrict- 
ed reign  in  Europe  nowadays.  In  Eugland  he 
has  been  extinct  for  centuries.  In  France  and 
Spain  he  appears  but  rarely,  and  then,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
and  the  romantic  tourist,  who  has  long  yearned 
for  a chance  of  stuffing  into  his  forth-coming  book 
of  travels  an  appropriate  quotation  from  Macau- 
lay— 

“The  pass  was  steep  and  rugged; 

The  wolves  they  howled  ana  whined”— 

is  too  often  doomed  to  be  grievously  disappoint- 
ed. In  Switzerland,  again,  ces  brigands  des  loups 
are  almost  unknown,  except  in  the  wilder  parts 
of  the  Grisons;  and  even  there  the  enterprising 
sportsman,  who  has  begun  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  having  met  with  “a  real  live  wolf”  at 
last,  frequently  discovers,  with  mingled  relief  and 
mortification,  that  the  huge  gray  beast  which 
comes  slouching  toward  him  through  the  rising 
mist  is  merely  a stray  dog  from  some  outlying 
chalet.  But  the  boundless  forests  of  Russia  af- 
ford to  this  outcast  from  society  a safe  and  com- 
modious lodging,  rent  free,  leaving  him  only  his 
food  to  think  about,  which  latter  he  provides 
by  midnight  raids  into  .the  scattered  villages  in 
quest  of  a stray  sucking-pig,  or,  better  still,  a 
homeless  dog  (for  his  civilized  half-brother  is 
always  a tid-bit  with  “Gaffer  Isegrimm”),  or 
occasionally  even  by  stopping  belated  travelers, 
brigand  fashion,  on  the  czar's  highway.*  Nor  is 
he  by  any  means  so  difficult  of  access  as  many 
imagine ; for  hunger  is  a powerful  pleader,  able 
to  vanquish  the  ingrained  unsociability  of  this 
hereditary  outlaw.  Even  here,  in  the  largest  and 
most  populous  city  but  one  in  Russia,  one  need 
only  take  a walk  of  three  miles  into  the  environs 
after  dark  to  see  clusters  of  pale  spots  of  light, 
like  the  flame  of  a half-extinguished  coal,  mov- 
ing swiftly  among  the  trees,  and  hear  a long, 
dreary  wail,  like  the  moan  of  the  wind  on  a gusty 
winter  night,  going  up  through  the  still,  frosty  air. 

Against  these  midnight  marauders  the  Rus- 
sian mujik  has  various  resources — the  trap,  the 
pitfall,  the  inseparable  topor , or  short  axe,  a dead- 
ly weapon  in  such  a hand ; but  the  programme 
of  a regular  ‘ ‘ wolf-hunt”  in  the  provinces  is  al- 
ways the  same.  At  some  abnormal  hour  ‘ ‘ be- 
tween the  night  and  the  day”  you  are  aroused 
(almost,  as  it  seems,  before  you  are  well  asleep) 
from  a rough  couch  in  one  of  the  little  log-huts 
of  some  outlying  village,  by  a violent  shake  of 
the  shoulder,  and  a hoarse  voice  admonishing 
you  to  “get  up,  and  look  sharp  about  it,  for 
there's  no  time  to  lose.”  You  make  a hasty  toi- 
let, and  sallying  forth  see  in  front  of  the  hut, 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  coming  morning,  a huge, 
dark,  shapeless  mass  (which  as  your  eyes  get 
used  to  the  darkness  assumes  the  form  of  a 
broad,  heavy,  three-horse  sledge,  with  very  high 
sides,  not  unlike  an  enormous  washing -tub), 
around  which  are  flitting  three  or  four  spectral 
figures  with  lanterns,  the  fitful  glare  making 
their  grim,  bearded  faces  look  grimmer  and  less 
human  than  ever.  Guns,  ammunition,  haver- 
sacks, are  stowed  away  in  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
veyance, and  (last  but  not  least)  a young  pig— 
your  query  respecting  which  elicits  from  the 
leader  of  the  party  only  the  oracular  answer  that 
“it  ’ll  come  in  handy  bv-and-by;”  and  all  being 
now  ready,  the  hunters  squeeze  themselves  into 
their  places,  the  driver  shakes  his  reins  with  a 
“ Wo-o-oi!”  and  away  we  go  into  the  darkness. 
Mile  after  mile  of  the  frozen  waste  goes  by  like 
a dream,  till  at  length  the  spectral  shadows  of 
the  forest  slowly  gather  round  us,  and  the  squeals 
of  our  unlucky  pig  (whose  ears  one  of  our  party 
is  now  pinching  lustily)  begin  to  be  answered  by 
another  sound,  which  no  one  who  has  once  heard 
it  will  easily  forget— not  the  long,  melancholy 
howl  wherewith  a supperless  wolf  may  be  heard 
bemoaning  himself  on  the  outskirts  of  Moscow, 
almost  any  night  in  the  week,  but  a quick,  snarl- 
ing cry,  as  of  one  who  sees  his  dinner  coming, 
and  wishes  to  hasten  the  bringer  of  it.  And 
there  they  come  at  last,  the  gaunt,  wiry,  slouch- 


* This  is  a common  occurrence.  A few  weeks  since 
a priest  and  his  horse  were  found  half  devoured  by 
wolves  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  Kolomna,  south- 
eastward from  Moscow. 


ing  fellows,  with  their  bushy  tails,  and  flat,  nar- 
row heads,  and  yellow,  thievish,  murderous  eyes. 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  on  earth  more  thor- 
oughly mean  and  hateful-looking,  at  first  sight, 
than  the  genuine  Russian  wolf ; but  the  rascal 
has  a certain  picturesqueness  of  his  own  notwith- 
standing, though  of  a disagreeable  kind.  There 
is  something  grand  in  the  dogged  and  sinister 
tenacity  of  his  pursuit — coming  on,  with  head 
thrown  forward,  and  sharp  white  fangs  un- 
sheathed, untiringly  and  unrelentingly,  like  a 
haunting  Fate, 

“ With  his  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound’s  deep  hate  and  hunter’s  fire.” 

But  there  is  no  leisure  for  moralizing  now; 
for  the  wolves  are  already  almost  level  with  our 
sledge,  and  it  is  time  to  let  fly.  Bang ! The 
foremost  of  the  pack  rolls  over  on  his  side,  kick- 
ing convulsively ; but  the  rest  gallop  on  unheed- 
ing. Bang!  bang!  and  two  more  fall  dead, 
blotting  the  snow  around  them  with  a smear  of 
dull  crimson.  Some  of  the  boldest  pursuers 
swarm  up  to  the  sledge,  and  attempt  to  leap  over 
the  encircling  barrier ; while  we  hammer  them 
with  the  butt  ends  of  our  pieces,  and  chop  at 
their  paws  with  hatchets,  and  slash  them  across 
the  eyes  with  hunting-knives — the  two  hinder- 
most  of  our  party  meanwhile  cracking  at  them 
over  our  shoulders  as  fast  as  they  can  load.  So 
for  a time  the  running-fight  goes  fiercely  on, 
making  altogether  a very  striking  tableau.  The 
white  skeleton  tracery  of  the  frozen  forest ; the 
long,  snaky  line  of  the  pursuing  pack,  shadowy 
and  spectral,  as  if  bodied  of  the  mist  from  which 
it  emerges ; the  whirling  figures  of  the  foremost 
wolves  amidst  the  tossing  spray  of  snow  and  curl- 
ing clouds  of  bluish  smoke ; the  ceaseless  flash 
of  the  busy  rifles  ; the  steaming  horses,  urged  to 
their  utmost  speed ; the  driver,  with  his  broad, 
sallow  face  all  ablaze  with  excitement,  shaking 
the  reins,  and  hanging  forward  to  ply  the  whip ; 
the  huge,  cumbrous  sledge,  rocking  and  reeling 
over  the  snow  with  its  freight  of  struggling  forms 
— all  this,  seen  in  the  dim,  uncertain  light  of  the 
early  dawn,  has  a weird  and  ghostly  appearance, 
suggestive  of  an  attack  of  goblin  highwaymen 
upon  one  of  those  phantom  mail-coaches  in 
which  the  bagman’s  uncle  made  that  marvelous 
journey  which  so  much  astonished  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. But  “ the  pace  is  too  stiff  to  last,”  ns  our 
leader  observes,  with  a knowing  grin.  A run  at 
full  speed  through  half-frozen  snow  tries  the  feet 
of  even  a full-grown  wolf  too  severely  to  be  con- 
tinued beyond  a certain  time  ;*  and,  in  the  face 
of  a stout  resistance,  the  beast’s  inherent  coward- 
ice is  sure  to  come  to  the  surface  sooner  or  later. 
Already  three  or  four  gaunt,  shaggy-haired  vet- 
erans, who  have  probably  made  a good  supper 
overnight,  begiu  to  hang  back,  as  if  doubting  the 
•wisdom  of  risking  their  lives  for  a hypothetical 
breakfast ; the  speed  of  the  rest  slackens  by  de- 
grees ; and  at  length  the  whole  pack  drop  off, 
as  if  by  tacit  agreement  , leaving  us  to  pursue  our 
way  unmolested.  As  we  emerge  again  into  the 
open  plain,  across  which  the  first  beams  of  the 
rising  sun  are  just  beginning  to  fall,  we  see  the 
last  of  our  grim  followers  slinking  away  like  a 
belated  spectre  into  the  ghostly  shadows  of  the 
forest  that  we  have  quitted. 

Such,  I have  said,  is  the  usual  programme  of 
a wolf-hunt ; but  in  the  wilder  regions,  where 
scanty  population  and  untraveled  roads  give  the 
wolf  a wider  dominion,  the  sport  often  assumes 
a sterner  and  more  tragical  cast.  Last  Decem- 
ber I happened  to  be  unexpectedly  detained  at  a 
small  outlying  hamlet  in  the  Vilna  district  (the 
name  of  which  I do  not  remember),  and  almost 
the  first  man  I lighted  upon  there  was  a German 
engineer  whom  I had  formerly  known  at  Ko- 
nigsberg,  and  who  now  insisted  upon  making  me 
his  guest  till  I could  get  forward  toward  Smo- 
lensk. We  sat  late  over  a very  primitive  sup- 
per, and  my  host  (who  is  a keen  sportsman)  was 
just  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  getting  up  a 
hunt  for  the  destruction  of  a wolf  of  uncommon 
size  and  strength  which  had  lately  haunted  the 
neighborhood  and  committed  great  ravages, 
when  a terrible  noise  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
village,  like  a score  of  voices  all  shrieking  at 
once,  broke  in  upon  our  chat. 

“Ach  lieber  Gott!  was  ist  das?”  cried  my 
companion,  rushing  to  the  door,  and  throwing  It 
open.  The  whole  place  seemed  in  the  height 
of  confusion ; men  were  running  wildly  hither 
and  thither,  women  screaming,  children  crying, 
lights  glancing  to  and  fro.  I seized  the  arin  of 
a man  who  was  rushing  past,  and  hastily  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

“ Wolf  again  !”  gasped  the  fellow,  who  could 
hardly  speak ; “ up  yonder — woman  devoured— 
run  for  the  watchman;”  and  away  he  flew. 

The  next  moment  my  comrade  and  I were 
running  at  full  speed  toward  the  scene  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe, on  reaching  which  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a spectacle  which  I shall  not  easily  forget. 
The  fitful  glimmer  of  the  rising  moon,  and  the 
dying  glare  of  a fire  kindled  overnight  in  the 
vain  hope  of  scaring  away  the  wolves,  lit  up  a 
circle  of  wild  figures  and  grim,  bearded  faces, 
convulsed  with  every  varying  form  of  passion — 
dumb  horror,  blank  astonishment,  panic  fear,  the 
spasm  of  bitter  sorrow,  the  stern  calmness  of 
concentrated  wrath.  In  the  back-ground  the 
gaunt  white  arms  of  the  leafless  forest  stood  out 
against  the  surrounding  blackness  like  giant 
skeletons,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  group, 
half  buried  in  the  trampled  and  blood-besmear- 
ed snow,  lay  a motionless,  shapeless  something , 
from  which  all  involuntarily  averted  their  eyes — 
the  lifeless  wreck,  mangled  out  of  all  semblance 
of  humanity,  of  what  had  been  but  a few  hours 
before  the  pride  of  a happy  household  and  the 
beauty  of  the  village. 

There  are  certain  catastrophes  in  the  presence 
of  which  every  one  is  instinctively  silent.  For 
several  moments  not  a word  is  spoken ; and  in 


* In  Sweden  wolves  are  often  literally  “ run  down” 
in  this  way,  without  the  use  of  fire-amis  at  all. 


I that  dead  pause  of  expectation  I have  leisure  to 
I remark  the  face  of  a peasant  who  stands  opposite 
me.  He  is  a young  man  of  twenty-five  or  twen- 
ty-six, though  his  broad  chest  and  powerful 
limbs,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  brown  beard 
that  waves  over  the  bosom  of  his  sheep- skiti 
frock,  might  make  him  appear  much  older.  His 
face  is  coarse  and  weather-beaten  enough  ; but 
there  is  something  in  that  broad,  low  forehead, 
and  square,  ruthless  jaw,  and  small,  deep-set, 
glittering  eye,  which  tells  you  at  a glance  that, 
whatever  danger  might  confront  him,  that  man 
would  be  very  hard  to  turn.  While  I am  si  ill 
looking  at  him  he  suddenly  steps  forward  and 
speaks : “ It  is  time  to  finish  this,”  says  he,  in  a 
tone  which  there  is  no  mistaking.  “Who  will 
come  with  me  into  the  forest,  and  make  an  end 
of  that  brute,  once  for  all  ?” 

The  summons  does  not  remain  long  unanswer- 
ed. There  is  no  braver  man  living  than  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  when  his  naturally  sluggish  blood 
is  once  fairly  up.  Three  men  instantly  volunteer 
to  join  him,  while  my  German  friend  and  I (al- 
ready sufficiently  excited  by  all  that  we  have 
seen  and  heard)  hasten  to  follow  their  example. 
Our  preparations  are  soon  made,  and  about  two 
in  the  morning,  under  the  full  splendor  of  the 
winter  moonlight,  we  set  forth  on  the  trail  of  the 
destroyer.  There  is  but  one  gun  among  the  six 
of  us,  the  rest  being  armed  with  clubs  and  hatch- 
ets ; but  the  German  has  likewise  a short  hunt- 
ing-knife, which  has  done  him  good  service  be- 
fore now. 

Tramp,  tramp,  it  had  been  for  miles,  without 
sight  or  sound  of  our  lurking  enemy,  and  the 
Russians,  unused  to  such  severe  marching,  begin 
to  fall  behind.  The  German,  myself,  and  one  of 
the  peasants  at  length  find  ourselves  alone,  and 
halt,  in  order  to  give  the  other  three  time  to  come 
up.  Already  their  steps  are  heard  crunching  over 
the  snow,  and  a few  moments  later  the  dark  fig- 
ures come  gliding  toward  us  through  the  float- 
ing shadow ; but,  to  our  astonishment,  instead  of 
three  men,  only  two  make  their  appearance.  Our 
leader  is  still  missing. 

“ Where  is  Michael  ?”  asks  the  German.  The 
men  look  at  each  other  without  answering,  and 
every  face  reflects  the  same  look  of  dismay  ; for 
we  all  know  what  going  astray  in  a Russian  for- 
est in  winter  really  means.  In  the  dead  hush 
that  follows  we  suddenly  hear  a distant  cry— not 
the  deep,  manly  shout  of  a hunter  calling  to  his 
mates,  but  the  shrill,  agonized  yell  of  a man  in 
his  extremest  need — the  cry  of  the  climber  who 
feels  his  hold  relaxing,  of  the  swimmer  who  finds 
his  limbs  failing  him.  The  next  moment  we  are 
all  fleeing  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

Michael,  while  quickening  his  pace  to  catch  us 
up,  had  been  brought  to  a halt  by  the  bursting 
of  his  shoe-strap,  and  must  stop  to  adjust  it.  But 
there  is  one  watching  him  who  fully  appreciates 
that  defenseless  posture.  Poor  Michael  does  not 
hear  the  rustle  of  that  stealthy  tread,  does  not 
see  the  gleam  of  that  fierce  yellow  eye ; but  he 
can  not  fail  to  hear  the  sharp  crackle  of  the  dead 
branches  as  a huge  grayish  mass  shoots  from  the 
dark  thicket,  and  falls  right  upon  him  as  he  rises, 
clutching  fiercely  at  his  unprotected  side  with  its 
6harp  white  fangs.  Yet  even  in  this  deadly  peril 
the  brave  fellow  does  not  lose  heart.  One  mo- 
ment’s grace  is  allowed  him,  while  his  assailant’s 
teeth  fail  to  pierce  his  tough  sheep-skin  frock ; and 
that  moment  suffices.  The  wolf's  head  is  under 
his  left  arm-pit ; in  an  instant  bis  powerful  arm 
is  round  its  neck,  jamming  the  beast’s  throat  in 
an  iron  clasp  between  his  side  and  elbow,  while 
with  his  right  hand  he  seizes  its  fore-paw,  and 
holds  the  brute  as  in  a vice,  lifting  his  voice  at 
the  same  moment  in  a wild  cry  for  help.  And 
now  begins  a terrible  struggle.  No  time  to  snatch 
up  the  trusty  axe  which  has  fallen  just  in  front  of 
him ; it  is  a tug  of  sheer  strength  now.  ' The 
wolf,  erect  on  his  hind  legs,  strains  every  nerve 
to  tear  himself  free ; once  free,  one  strangling 
gripe  of  Michael's  throat  will  pay  for  all.  Hold 
on,  as  you  love  your  life ! though  your  joints 
crackle,  and  your  sinews  start,  and  your  head 
swim  dizzily,  hold  on  still — tighter,  tighter,  tight- 
er! And  so,  amidst  the  tomb-like  shadows  of 
the  lonely  forest,  with  the  cold  moon  looking 
pitilessly  down  upon  it,  does  the  death-grapple 
proceed.  That  iron  pressure  is  beginning  to  tell 
at  last ; the  fierce  yellow  eyes  are  growing  dim, 
the  huge  jaws  writhe  convulsively,  and  fn>m  their 
edges  the  hot  flakes  of  blood  and  foamispurt  over 
Michael's  face.  But  how  long  can  that  hold  be 
maintained  ? Are  not  the  strained  muscles  al- 
ready yielding  ? the  stiffened  fingers  already  re- 
laxing their  clutch  ? And  the  five  stanch  com- 
rades who  would  rush  to  the  rescue  if  they  but 
knew — where  are  they?  One  last  despairing 
cry  for  aid,  which  the  echoes  of  the  lonely  forest 
give  back  as  if  in  mockery,  and  then  every  thing 
swims  around  him,  shadowsdance  before  his  eyes, 
a rushing,  roaring  sound  sweeps  past  him,  there 
is  a dull  crash  close  to  his  ear— and  he  falls  ex- 
hausted to  the  earth. 

“Was  fiir  ein  Thier!”  says  thp  German,  ad- 
miringly, tearing  his  reeking  knife  from  the  throat 
of  the  monster,  whose  skull  is  literally  shivered 
by  the  formidable  hatchets. 

When  we  lifted  Michael  we  found  him,  to  our 
astonishment,  completely  unwounded,  though 
utterly  spent  with  his  superhuman  exertions.  His 
first  act  on  coming  to  himself  was  sufficiently 
characteristic.  After  crossing  himself  devoutly, 
and  murmuring  a few  words  of  prayer,  he  stag- 
gered up  to  the  spot  where  the  wolf  lay  dead,  and 
bending  over  it,  said,  with  a taunting  grin,  “Noo, 
brat,  ya  vigral,  shto  li  ?’’  (Well,  brother,  I've 
uion , haven't  If) 

We  rewarded  the  brave  fellow  as  he  deserved  ; 
but  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  him  a further  reward 
from  the  government,  we  thought  it  best  to  pub- 
lish the  whole  story  in  one  of  the  local  Russian 
papers,  whence  it  soon  after  found  its  way  into 
the  journals  of  the  metropolis,  exciting  thereby 
an  interest  in  behalf  of  the  hero,  which  is  now — 
I am  glad  to  learn — likely  to  bear  abundant  fruit. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

By  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFPORD. 

O Christmas  mom  that  dawned  so  fair 
Across  the  dark  and  dewy  glen, 

Where  shepherds  heard  the  joyous  song, 
Peace  ou  the  earth,  good-will  to  men : 

What  glare  eclipses  your  sweet  light 
With  half  the  shrinking  world  on  fire, 
With  blood  and  reek  and  battle-smoke, 
And  ruined  home  and  blazing  byre! 

What  creatures  with  the  thirst  of  wolves 
Round  a beleaguered  nation  run ! 

What  answering  armies  with  their  lines 
Of  angry  shade  insult  your  sun! 

• Down  what  a length  your  lustre  swims, 
A murky  length  of  grief  and  pain ; 

Did  you,  two  thousand  years  ago, 

U Christmas  morniug,  dawn  in  vain? 
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tw~  With  this  Humber  of  Harper’s  Weekly  the 
Publishers  take  pleasure  in  presenting  their  readers 
with  another  superb 

EIGHT-PAGE  SUPPLEMENT, 
prepared  with  special  reference  to  Curibtmab-time.  It 
contains  Four  Splendid  Full-Page 

CHRISTMAS  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
drawn  expressly  for  this  Humber  by  Siieppari*,  Nast, 
and  Emslie;  Christmas  Stories , Poems,  and  other  liter- 
ary attractions. 

C &~  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  Christmas  matter  in  this 
Humber,  the  commencement  of  the  series  cf  papers  on 
Arctic  Adventure  is  necessarily  deferred. 

Persons  desiring  to  Renew  their  Subscription  to 
this  Paper  will  much  oblige  the  Publishers  by  sending  in 
their  names  as  early  as  convenient  before  the  Expira- 
tion op  their  present  Subscription.  This  will  obviate 
the  delay  attendant  upon  re-entering  names  and  mailing 
back  numbers. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

PRELUDED  by  a season  of  remarkable  soft- 
ness and  beauty,  Christmas  is  here!  For 
us  happy  Americans  it  is  also  merry  Christmas. 
While  Europe  bleeds  with  war,  and  is  anxious 
with  foreboding,  America  hums  with  peaceful 
industry,  and  the  future  stretches  out  like  a 
flowering  prairie  to  the  summer  sky.  The 
dark  cloud  that  for  five  years  overshadowed 
for  us  the  holy  time  has  passed  away,  and  the 
country  has  emerged  brighter  and  better  from 
the  terrible  discipline.  Yet  the  season  will  not 
fail  to  refresh  a thousand  tender  ties,  and  to  bring 
before  us  the  figures  of  those  whose  presence 
was  the  charm,  as  their  memory  is  now  the 
benediction,  of  innumerable  homes.  It  is  that 
remembrance  also,  so  natural  to  the  time  con- 
secrated to  domestic  affections,  which,  as  we 
stand  aroiyid  the  glittering  Christmas-tree,  will 
deepen  our  sympathy  for  the  German  homes, 
from  which  that  tree  was  brought  to  us,  and  in 
which  there  is  unspeakable  sorrow  and  fear  to- 
day. The  same  remembrance  will  soften  our 
hearts  for  the  homes  of  France,  too,  desolate 
and  mined.  So  sad  and  solemn  a Christmas 
France  has  never  known  except  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  terror. 

The  day  itself  falls  this  year  on  Sunday,  and 
in  every  pulpit  in  the  United  States  there  will 
be  a service  of  especial  remembrance.  If  only 
the  tongues  that  speak  could  be  touched  with 
the  holy  fire ! If  only  the  great  lesson  of  the 
life  of  Him  whose  birth  we  commemorate  could 
be  so  set  forth  as  to  become  the  golden  rule  of 
the  individual  and  national  life!  If  only  it 
could  be  made  the  faith  of  our  daily  conduct, 
that  to  serve  men  is  to  worship  God ! For  that 
is  the  Christmas  sermon  and  the  Christmas  carol. 
The  song  that  the  Bethlehem  shepherds  heard 
is  the  song  that  we  all  hear  in  our  deepest  con- 
sciousness, that  good-will  to  men  is  peace  on 
earth.  And  the  preacher  who  paints  the  truest 
picture  of  the  patient,  cheerful,  simple  self-sac- 
rifice of  the  head  of  Christendom — who  shows 
that  the  joy  of  the  Christmas  season  is  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  memory  of  a teacher  in  whom 
was  no  gloom,  no  asceticism,  but  an  overflow- 
ing tenderness  of  human  love  and  sympathy — 
he  will  be  truly  the  Christian  preacher,  and  his 
sermon  a carol  which  every  generous  heart  will 
echo. 


A STRAW  THAT  SHOWS  THE 
WIND. 

The  resolution  of  Senator  M'Creery,  of 
Kentucky,  was  properly  characterized  by  Sena- 
tor Sumner  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be 
expected  if  the  Democratic  party  should  return 
to  power.  The  resolution  proposed  substan- 
tially that  the  remains  of  seventeen  thousand 
Union  soldiers  should  be  removed  from  the  Ar- 
lington estate,  in  order  that  the  widow  of  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  should  live  there.  Sutfh  a propo- 
sition was  the  grossest  insult  to  the  patriotism 
and  good  sense  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
to  the  Senate,  their  representative,  and  the  Sen- 
ate almost  unanimously  resolved  that  it  should 
not  be  received.  The  Democratic  Senators 
were  greatly  confused  by  the  motion  of  Mr. 
M ‘Creek y.  As  partisans  they  saw  its  effect. 
It  was  an  unnecessary  revelation  of  the  real 
spirit  of  the  party,  and  the  party  leaders  know 
that  the  country  is  at  least  loyal,  and  that  they 
can  hope  to  succ^^^j^l^^p^uading  the 


people  that  the  party  has  renounced  its  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  and  the  principles  which 
produced  the  rebellion.  Some  of  his  Demo- 
cratic friends,  therefore,  rebuked  Mr.  M‘Cree- 
ry,  who  assumed  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
resolution,  and  tried  to  withdraw  it.  But  Sen- 
ator Edmunds  held  him  fast  to  the  rules,  and 
by  a vote  of  fifty-nine  to  four  the  Senate  refused 
to  receive  the  resolution. 

The  Democratic  press  does  not  openly  defend 
the  resolution.  But  the  manner  in  which  it 
alludes  to  it  shows  how  gladly  it  would  defend 
it  if  it  dared.  The  death  of  General  Lee  gave 
that  press  an  opportunity  to  show  the  tendency 
of  its  sympathy,  which  it  zealously  improved. 
The  extravagant  eulogies  which  were  heaped 
by  the  Democratic  papers  upon  a man  whose 
only  claim  to  the  notice  of  history  is  that  he 
tried  to  destroy  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  establish  a slave  empire  upon 
its  ruins  were  very  suggestive.  And  the  fi  ct, 
which  is  constantly  refreshed  in  the  public 
mind  by  such  incidents,  that  the  Democratic 
party  is  the  next  friend  and  mourner  of  the  lost 
cause,  should  impress  upon  the  country  the 
great  and  controlling  truth  of  the  political  sit- 
uation. That  truth  is  that  the  nation  has  en- 
tered a new  epoch,  with  new  principles  and  a 
new  policy ; that  the  principles  are  those  of  the 
Republican  party ; while  the  Democratic  party 
is  the  representative  of  the  era  and  the  princi- 
ples which  have  passed  away.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  any  disposition  upon  the  part  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  accept  the  new  situa- 
tion, or  to  acquiesce  in  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. Its  last  national  declaration  was  that 
the  new  order  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  and 
its  conduct,  wherever  it  has  the  ascendency, 
shows  an  undiminished  sympathy  with  a spirit 
which  the  country  abhors. 

And  even  were  this  not  so — even  had  the 
same  policy  which  led  the  Delaware  Demo- 
cratic Senators  to  censure  Senator  M‘Creeuy’s 
resolution  persuaded  the  party  to  profess  sym- 
pathy with  the  regenerated  Union — it  would  still 
be  impossible  to  say  why  a party  of  such  com- 
position and  of  such  a history  should  be  intrust- 
ed with  the  administration  of  a policy  which  it 
had  always  opposed,  and  which  is  founded  upon 
political  principles  which  it  has  always  derided. 
After  the  Revolution  the  government  of  the  new 
Union  was  confided  to  the  friends  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  was  established — the  men 
whose  convictions  and  ability  had  opened  the 
new  era  to  the  country.  After  the  war  of  1812 
the  government  was  controlled  for  many  a year 
by  the  party  which  had  made  the  war,  and  which 
was  in  full  harmony  with  its  spirit.  And  now, 
the  country  having  entered  upon  a new  era 
more  glorious  than  any  in  its  history,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Republican  party,  that  party 
is  the  one  which  will  deal  with  all  questions  in 
the  spirit  of  the  new  time,  and  with  the  sympathy 
of  profound  conviction. 

A party  whose  newspapers  hate  to  speak 
with  decency  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  which 
quiver  with  adulation  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and 
from  one  of  whose  Senators  proceeds  the  as- 
tounding proposition  that  the  bones  of  Union 
soldiers  shall  be  removed  almost  from  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Capitol,  that  the  widow  of 
Lee  may  not  be  offended — a party  which  still 
believes  the  war  to  have  been  an  outrage  upon 
the  “ South,”  and  which  would  undo  all  of  its 
great  work  that  it  can — is  a party  which  does 
not  comprehend  the  new  America,  which  is  not 
inspired  by  its  faith,  and  whose  restoration  to 
power  would  be  the  sorest  of  national  calami- 
ties. 


THE  NEW  MINISTER  TO 
ENGLAND. 

The  appointment  of  General  Schenck  as 
minister  to  England  is  one  to  which  even  the 
World  takes  no  exception.  The  general  abil- 
ity, the  high  character,  the  special  experience, 
the  ample  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  cer- 
tain qualities  of  character  and  temperament  pe- 
culiarly fit  the  new  minister  for  his  functions. 
He  will  be  accepted  by  the  whole  country  ns  an 
admirably  representative  American,  in  a sense 
which  every  body  comprehends ; not  the  Fog- 
ram  or  Jefferson  Brick  American,  but  a man 
sincerely  and  practically  in  sympathy  with  what 
is  called  the  popular  heart  of  the  country.  He 
knows  instinctively  the  view  which  the  average 
American  will  take  of  every  subject,  and  the 
average  American  governs  the  country.  Gen- 
eral Schenck  will,  therefore,  involuntarily  re- 
present public  opinion  in  the  United  States  to 
all  concerned.  Sturdy,  intelligent,  prompt,  and 
self-possessed,  the  English  statesmen  will  find 
in  the  new  American  minister  a man  with  whom 
they  can  discuss  every  question  that  may  arise 
as  directly  and  frankly  as  with  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. We  do  not  mean  that  the  most  per- 
fect courtesy,  and  the  grace  of  the  highest  breed- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  are  un-American,  nor  that  a 
man  more  truly  represents  us  in  the  degree  that  he 
is  a boor,  which  seems  to  be  the  theory  of  some 
people  who  absurdly  imagine  that  they  are 
peculiarly  American  when  they  are  peculiarly 
coarse  and  ill-mannered.  But  there  is  a certain 
inflexible  independence  which  is  agreeable  to 
gentlemen  of  every  country,  and  England  will 
find  it  in  General  Schenck. 

He  is  not  the  man  for  au  ornamental  mis- 


sion, and  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
will  be  instructed  to  take  up  the  Alabama  ques- 
tion and  settle  it.  If  this  presumption  he  cor- 
rect, it  implies  that  the  Government  has  a very 
distinct  view  of  the  manner  in  which  that  con- 
troversy should  be  concluded.  We  hope  sin- 
cerely that  this  is  the  fact,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  politely  wait  for  England  to 
make  the  first  move.  It  is  true,  as  has  been 
said  a hundred  times,  that  we  can  afford  to  wait 
if  England  can.  But  that  is  child’s-play.  Our 
treaty-making  power  sent  out  an  agent  unani- 
mously confirmed.  He  made  a treaty  which 
our  own  Executive  proposed,  and  which  was 
modified  at  our  suggestion.  It  was  signed  and 
submitted  to  the  treaty-making  power,  and  the 
Senatorial  branch  of  that  power  threw  it  out  of 
the  window.  “If  that  is  not  what  you  want, 
as  you  gave  us  every  reason  to  suppose,”  says 
England,  “ what  is  ?’’  To  reply,  “ Oh,  well,  if 
you  want  to  settle,  make  us  another  offer  1”  is  to 
invite  hostility,  which  is  not  statesmanship.  The 
United  States  will  not  lose  by  any  kind  of  mag- 
nanimity, and  we  hope  that  General  Schenck’s 
instructions  will  be  ample  to  propose  the  treaty 
which  we  intend  to  ratify.  But  no  American 
can  forget  that,  even  if  he  is  unanimously  con- 
firmed, and  invites  negotiation  and  proposes 
terms,  and  even  if  those  terms  are  accepted 
without  alteration  by  the  English  Government, 
that  Government  can  have  no  confidence  what- 
ever that  the  Senate  will  not  fling  the  treaty 
out  of  the  window  or  kick  it  down  stairs.  We 
have  no  reason  to  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  an 
air  of  doubt  should  hang  over  the  negotiation 
upon  the  part  of  England — a doubt  which  we 
have  taught  her. 

The  Alabama  question  Is  twofold.  It  in- 
volves specific  claims  for  damages,  and  also 
considerations  of  international  law.  If  En- 
gland prefers  to  treat  for  the  claims  only,  and 
we  should  acquiesce,  the  very  object  of  a treaty 
would  be  left  unsettled ; for  the  real  object  is 
the  restoration  of  good  feeling.  Our  proposi- 
tion, therefore,  should  be  made  in  a truly  friend- 
ly spirit.  The  treaty  should  not  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  a truce  between  inevitable  belligerents, 
but  it  should  be  a bond  of  real  friendship. 
That  is  what  the  better  sentiment  of  both  coun- 
tries would  make  it.  And  to  that  end  the  se- 
rious questions  of  international  obligation  ought 
to  be  considered.  The  recent  changes  in  the 
British  neutrality  law  cover  much  of  what  might 
be  suggested  by  us.  But  a distinct  declaration 
of  the  national  duty  of  making  the  local  law 
adequate  to  the  fulfillment  of  international  ob- 
ligation would  be  of  the  most  signal  service. 
Wo  observe  that  a committee  has  been  formed 
in  England  to  promote  a friendly  settlement. of 
our  differences,  and  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes 
is  chairman.  It  is  a pleasant  fact  which  should 
remind  us  constantly  of  that  great  and  influen- 
tial body  of  Englishmen  who  were  steadily  faith- 
ful to  us,  and  whose  conduct  during  the  rebell- 
ion undoubtedly  saved  us  from  a war  with  En- 
gland. Let  every  patriotic  American  who  knows 
that  a war  between  the  countries  would  be  re- 
ally a ghastly  civil  war  be  a committee  to  help 
keep  an  honorable  peace.  And  of  that  com- 
mittee may  General  Schbnck  be  chairman. 

The  country  is  unquestionably  gratified  by  the 
appointment  of  the  new  minister ; but  it  does 
not  forget  that  he  succeeds  a most  admirable  rep- 
resentative, of  whom  also  the  country  was  proud, 
and  whose  recall  is  still  a mystery.  We  hope  that 
the  Administration  will  yet  authorize  some  sim- 
ple statement  of  the  reasons  which  produced 
dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Motley.  It  is  certain- 
ly personally  hard,  and  most  injurious  to  the 
public  service,  that  any  man  should  be  so  pub- 
licly humiliated  as  he  has  been  without  any 
known  reason ; and  it  is  not  a matter  which  the 
Administration  should  leave  unexplained. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
PRUSSIA. 

The  protest  of  the  State  Department  against 
the  action  of  the  German  authorities  in  refus- 
ing to  allow  Mr.  Wasiiburne’s  dispatches  to 
pass  from  Paris  unless  they  were  unsealed  is 
moderate  but  reasonable.  The  capital  of 
France  being  blockaded,  and  our  minister 
shut  up  with  the  French  Government,  he  has 
not  lost  his  right  to  communicate  with  his  own 
Government,  which  has  declared  itself  to  he 
neutral.  To  insist  that  the  dispatches  be  open 
is  to  assert  that  the  minister  is  suspected  of 
violating  the  neutrality  of  his  Government. 
But  if  there  is  reason  for  such  a suspicion,  it 
should  be  stated  to  his  Government,  and  it 
would  be  a justification  of  the  refusal,  because 
the  Germans  are  not  bound  to  permit  any  vio- 
lation of  neutrality  which  they  have  reason  to 
suspect.  But  as  no  such  suspicion  has  been 
alleged,  it  must  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Wash- 
burn e’s  dispatches  are  honorably  neutral,  and 
they  should  therefore  be  respected.  Secretary 
Fish  very  properly  remarks  that  Prussia  has 
been  so  forward  in  asserting  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals that  it  is  unpleasant  to  encounter  this 
limitation  of  the  undoubted  rights  of  an  inde- 
pendent legation. 

It  is  the  more  unpleasant  because  Mr.  WAsn- 
bcrne  assumed  the  care  of  the  Germans  in 
Paris,  and  because  of  the  universal  and  pro- 
found sympathy  in  this  country  for  Germany. 


| It  is  not  impossible  that  the  apparent  eagerness 
of  Mr.  Washbcrne  to  recognize  the  Commit- 
tee of  Defense  as  the  Government  of  France, 
and  to  express  sympathy  for  the  republic— for- 
getting that  there  was  no  republic— may  have 
made  the  German  authorities  suspicious  that 
the  American  minister  was  really  in  an  un- 
neutral frame  of  mind.  The  relief  of  their 
doubts  would  depend  very  much  upon  their 
view  of  his  expressions  as  representing  the  sen- 
timents of  his  Government.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly a question  whether  the  United  States 
were  not  hasty  in  telegraphing  to  Mr.  Wash- 
burne  on  the  6th  of  September  to  congratulate 
the  Committee  of  Defense  upon  “the  success- 
ful establishment  of  a republican  government.” 
It  was  an  authority  de  facto — that  was  all. 

It  was  certainly  not  a republican  govern- 
ment established.  The  first  dispatch  of  the 
State  Department  on  the  same  day  was  per- 
fectly correct.  “ If  the  Provisional  Government 
has  the  actual  control  and  possession  of  power, 
and  is  acknowledged  by  the  French  people,  so 
as  to  be  in  point  of  fact  a de  facto  Government,” 
then  recognize  it. 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  Germany  will 
care  to  excite  ill  feeling  in  this  country,  and 
the  Government  will  therefore  probably  yield  to 
the  representations  of  our  minister  at  Berlin. 
Indeed,  the  sagacity  with  which  the  political 
part  of  the  war  has  been  managed  by  Germany 
is  hardly  less  remarkable  than  the  skill  of  the 
military  operations.  What  country  could  have 
hoped  to  sec  such  a general  as  Von  Moltkb 
supplemented  by  such  a statesman  as  Bis- 
marck ? The  clearness,  the  good  sense,  the 
real  reason  of  the  political  management  have 
been  unsurpassed.  In  the  beginning  the  Ger- 
man manifest  was  unanswerable.  In  all  the 
negotiations  with  Favre  and  Thiers,  Bis- 
marck has  had  plainly  the  best  of  it  in  princi- 
ple and  argument.  And  in  all  the  exterior 
diplomacy  the  same  thing  is  evident.  The 
Germans  have  told  the  truth  about  the  situa- 
tion, and  it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  circum- 
stance of  the  war  that  no  reports  from  the  Tours 
Government,  or  from  French  partisans  in  our 
own  press,  have  been  believed  until  they  were 
confirmed  by  German  authority.  Bismarck 
will  not  alienate  the  public  opinion  of  the  United 
States. 


SAN  DOMINGO. 

Tiie  President  does  not  relinquish  his  hope 
of  annexing  San  Domingo.  He  made  a strong 
argument  for  it  in  his  Message,  stating  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  acquisition  in  the  most  enticing 
manner,  and  showing  his  very  sincere  convic- 
tion that  we  ought  to  have  the  island.  Sena- 
tor Sumner  instantly  moved  a resolution  of  the 
most  searching  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the 
Presidential  statements,  while  Senator  Morton 
proposed  a commission  to  go  to  San  Domingo 
and  ascertain  facts.  In  the  House,  Mr.  Banks 
proposed  a similar  commission.  The  Senate 
resolution  was  laid  over.  That  of  the  House 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  upon  Foreign 
Affairs.  Meanwhile  a protest  is  preparing  in 
commercial  circles  against  the  San  Domingo 
project,  upon  the  ground  that  it  will  lead  to 
great  frauds  and  corruptions,  and  involve  a war 
with  the  French  part  of  the  island,  and  this  at 
a time  when  it  will  be  a great  misfortune  for 
the  country  to  believe  that  the  war  taxes  are 
maintained  that  new  territory  may  be  bought. 

The  sole  practical  arguments  for  the  annex- 
ation are  two:  first,  that  we  need  a coaling 
station  in  the  Gulf;  second,  that  if  we  do  not 
take  San  Domingo  some  European  power  will. 
But  although  a coaling  station  may  be  con- 
venient, it  is,  like  all  other  commodities,  not  de- 
sirable at  every  price.  Mrs.  Toodles  thought 
that  a door-plate  was  handy  to  have,  and  Mr. 
Sparrowgrass  thought  the  same  of  many  things. 
But  all  things  have  a price,  and  however  handy, 
the  cost  must  be  considered.  This  principle 
must  be  inflexibly  applied  to  the  San  Domingo 
bargain ; and  a war,  a debt,  and  a totally  alien 
population  make  up  a price  altogether  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  conveniences  of  coaling.  As 
for  the  advantages  of  a tropical  garden  and  its 
productions,  we  can  enjoy  them  without  annex- 
ation. It  would  be  a lamentable  policy  for  us 
to  buy  or  to  annex  other  countries  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  produce.  A generous  commer- 
cial system  will  give  us  the  fruits  of  other  lands 
without  the  care  and  expense  of  raising  them. 
Great  territorial  size  is  not  necessarily  great 
power  or  great  advantage  of  any  kind;  and 
however  desirable  increased  size  may  be  here- 
after, we  have  certainly  time  enough  to  wait. 
To  get  a coal  station  merely,  therefore,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  pay  the  immense  price  which 
is  inevitable. 

The  intention  of  European  powers  to  occu- 
py American  islands  is  probably  not  very  pro- 
nonneed.  If  there  has  been  any  negotiation 
with  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  San  Domin- 
go, we  shall  presently  know  it  under  Senator 
Sumner’s  resolution.  Bat  when  we  have  de- 
cided that  our  just  interest  requires  that  there 
shall  he  no  further  European  colonization  upon 
this  continent  we  can  courteously  say  so,  if, 
upon  consideration,  it  seems  to  be  judicious. 
At  present  there  seems  to  be  no  European 
power  which  is  likely  to  undertake  the  business 
oflA^njali^a'ipIc^pMiDp.  Spain,  the  great  col- 
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onizer,  is  still  wrestling  to  hold  the  most  im- 
portant of  her  American  possessions,  and  her 
general  American  example  is  hardly  encour- 
aging to  other  European  countries.  If  it  shall 
appear  that  there  are  promising  negotiations 
pending  for  the  cession  of  San  Domingo  else- 
where, there  will  be  something  to  consider. 
But  the  alternative  is  not  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  If  that  were  so,  there  would  be 
no  more  subtle  European  policy  than  the  open- 
ing of  negotiations  for  outlying  territory  upon 
this  continent.  For  upon  this  theory  the  result 
would  be  its  cession  to  us,  and  our  consequent 
weakening.  It  would  be  a kind  of  territorial 
dropsy  imposed  upon  us  by  crafty  Europe. 

There  is  one  other  argument  which  is  some- 
times urged.  It  is  that  to  annex  San  Domingo 
would  be  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom.  That 
was  the  ancient  argument  of  the  slaveholders 
when  they  drove  us  at  their  pleasure.  It  was 
alleged  in  the  good  old  palmy  days,  for  which 
Copperheads  still  sigh,  that  to  multiply  slavery 
was  to  increase  liberty.  But  it  was  a problem 
in  politico  - moral  metaphysics  to  which  the 
country  was  unequal.  As  slavery,  happily,  no 
longer  controls  the  government,  merely  to  an- 
nex other  countries  is  not,  as  it  was  then,  to 
spread  the  curse.  But  before  we  undertake  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  republican  freedom  let 
us  strengthen  and  regulate  our  own  practice  of 
it,  so  that  the  process  of  extension  shall  not  be 
one  of  weakening  also.  To  extend  a system 
of  political  corruption  is  not  serviceable  to  any 
citizen  nor  to  any  country.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
a question  whether  we  are  yet  quite  prepared 
to  be  missionaries.  Certainly  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  begin  a peaceful  crusade  of  republic- 
anism by  the  annexation  of  semi -barbarous 
tropical  regions.  If  great  reasons  of  state 
plainly  compel  us  to  tropical  annexation,  we 
must,  of  course,  make  the  best  of  it.  But  the 
reasons  mnst  be  greater  and  plainer  than  they 
yet  appear  to  be  in  the  San  Domingo  project. 

AMNESTY. 

In  his  speech  defining  his  position  and  de- 
scribing the  political  situation  in  Missouri,  Sen- 
ator Schurz  confirmed  the  recent  statement 
of  our  correspondent  that  the  division  in  that 
State  was  not  upon  the  question  of  revenne  re- 
form. It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  Mr.  Gbatz 
Brown  expressed  himself  very  strongly  upon 
the  subject  in  every  speech  that  he  made ; nor 
is  there  much  doubt  that  the  leaders  of  the  de- 
fection are  what  is  called  revenue  reformers. 
Senator  Schurz,  however,  insists  that  the  party 
is  divided  upon  the  question  of  amnesty,  and 
that  the  policy  which  he  and  his  friends  adopt- 
ed in  Missouri  upon  that  subject  must  become 
the  policy  of  the  party  in  the  country,  or  it  must 
expect  defeat.  He  declares  that  general  en- 
franchisement was  made  the  Republican  policy 
upon  hismotion  at  the  last  National  Convention, 
and  that  it  is  a political  necessity  that  the  Re- 
publicans deprive  their  opponents  of  that  cry 
before  the  next  Presidential  election.  But  Mr. 
Schurz’s  resolution  in  the  Convention  only  rec- 
ommended universal  amnesty  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  compatible  with  the  public  safety,  which  is  an 
amnesty  under  very  stringent  conditions.  Un- 
til, therefore,  the  party  is  persuaded  that  the 
amnesty  may  be  w isely  granted  it  is  not  bound 
to  proclaim  it  by  any  previous  declaration. 

Thus  the  party  is  pledged  to  amnesty  only 
when  it  appears  to  be  advisable.  A man  may 
vote  for  it  or  vote  against  it,  and  still  be  a con- 
sistent and  sincere  Republican.  The  question 
of  its  influence  npon  the  party  success  is  the 
question  of  the  welfare  of  the  country.  If  the 
public  feeling  in  favor  of  an  amnesty  is  so 
strong  that  it  threatens  to  make  the  opposition 
more  menacing,  then  it  is  desirable  to  consider 
that  feeling,  because  to  risk  Republican  power 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  those  who  would 
be  enfranchised  by  a Republican  defeat  would 
be  unspeakable  folly.  Permanent  disfranchise- 
ment is  not  contemplated,  because  in  a free 
country  it  would  be  a permanent  peril.  All 
punishment  of  great  classes  of  political  offend- 
ers, indeed,  is  perilous,  but  it  is  a peril  that  must 
sometimes  be  encountered.  The  time  comes, 
however,  when  the  peril  is  greater  than  the 
profit,  and  then  the  punishment  must  cease. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  disfranchised 
class  in  the  Southern  States  includes  many  in- 
fluential persons,  and  that  they  are  naturally 
hostile  to  the  government.  The  true  policy 
toward  such  persons  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
reasonable  conciliation.  And  this  not  so  much 
for  themselves  as  for  others.  The  power  for 
mischief  of  a man  who  is  made  to  suffer  for 
what  others  believe  to  be  honest  convictions  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  same  man  with- 
out his  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  may  hate  as 
strenuously  as  before,  but  he  can  not  so  readily 
persuade  others  to  hate  a power  which  treats 
him  with  conspicuous  lenity.  Mr.  Wade  Hamp- 
ton is  a representative  of  the  kind  of  Southern 
leader  who,  like  the  old  English  Jacobites,  can 
not  be  propitiated.  While  he  is  under  the  ban 
of  the  government  he  is  a power  among  those 
who  believe  him  to  be  honest,  and  to  be  pun- 
ished for  fidelity  to  his  convictions.  But  when 
the  ban  is  removed,  the  appeals  of  Mr.  Wade 
Hampton  against  a government  which  he 
sought  to  destroy,  yet  which  forgives  him, 
fall  powerless. 


about  unnoticed,  Robert  E.  Lee,  ostentatious- 
ly mourned,  are  proofs  of  a clemency  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  admirable  as  its  power  is  indisputa- 
ble. Indeed,  it  is  only  a truly  powerful  gov- 
ernment that  can  wisely  be  clement. 

The  Democrats,  of  course,  favor  a general 
amnesty  because  they  know  that  Democracy 
bred  rebels,  and  that  the  more  an  ex-rebel 
hates  the  government  and  deplores  its  victoiy 
the  surer  he  is  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 
But  the  Democrats  should  be  a little  wary  in 
their  choice  of  arguments.  It  is  not  very  edi- 
fying to  hear  the  late  lackeys  of  slavery  urging 
the  principles  of  Christianity.  And  certainly 
nothing  would  so  soon  persuade  a man  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  amnesty  as  to  hear  the  residuary 
legatees  of  “ the  sum  of  human  villainies”  quot- 
ing the  Lord’s  prayer  as  an  argument  for  en- 
franchisement. 

GERMANY  IN  FRANCE. 

It  was  lately  untruly  stated  that  M.  Gam- 
betta  had  relinquished  hope.  The  sortie  from 
Paris  has  failed.  The  army  of  the  Loire  has 
been  divided.  General  De  Paladines  has  been 
virtually  disgraced,  and  Tours  is  abandoned.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  report  of  M.  Gam- 
betta’s  feeling  was  not  correct,  and  that  he 
has  so  long  chosen  to  feed  France  upon  lies ; 
for  the  situation  has  long  been  hopeless,  and  it 
was  neither  patriotism  nor  wisdom  to  refuse  to 
see  it.  Nevertheless,  if  the  war  were  not  just 
what  it  is,  it  would  always  be  too  soon  for  a 
Frenchman  to  despair.  If  it  were  a contest 
of  resistance  to  oppression,  if  it  were  a strug- 
gle for  independence  against  a cruel  power,  if 
it  were  a fight  for  the  defense  of  human  rights 
assailed,  or  of  a true  national  honor  violated, 
every  Frenchman  would  justly  welcome  the 
worst,  knowing  that  the  worst  of  war  is  not  so 
bad  as  the  best  of  slavery. 

But  that  is  not  the  situation,  and  it  never  has 
been.  The  appeal  of  France  to  the  moral  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  world  has  always 
failed,  because  it  had  no  reason.  It  could  not 
invoke  enthusiasm  for  the  republic,  because 
there  is  no  republic ; and  the  very  authori- 
ties that  proclaim  it  have  plainly  shrunk  from 
permitting  the  people  to  express  themselves. 
It  could  not  protest  against  invasion,  because 
France  had  picked  a foolish  quarrel  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  Prussia  and  making  peace 
at  Berlin.  It  could  not  plead  that  the  Emper- 
or began  the  war  and  it  had  repudiated  the 
Emperor,  because  it  had  adopted  his  war. 
When  the  empire  fell  at  Sedan,  the  honorable 
duty  of  France,  if  it  did  not  mean  war,  was  to 
say  that  the  war  was  the  crime  of  the  Emperor, 
which  it  declined  to  share,  and  that  it  demand- 
ed peace.  Then  if  Germany  had  offered  im- 
possible or  evidently  dishonorable  terms,  the 
war  would  have  continued,  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  world  might  have  fallen  to  France.  But, 
instead  of  this,  the  first  declaration  of  M.  Gam- 
betta  and  his  friends  was  that  France  had  be- 
come a republic,  which  was  an  appeal  for  sym- 
pathy under  false  pretenses.  Then  they  de- 
clared that  not  an  inch  of  territory  nor  a stone 
of  a fortress  should  be  yielded,  which  was  mere 
defiance  of  a victorious  enemy.  From  that  mo- 
ment there  has  been  nothing  but  a cloud  of  un- 
truth enveloping  the  authorities.  Brave  men 
there  are  in  France,  indeed,  and  noble  women. 
But  there  is  a canker  of  universal  distrust. 
And  now,  when  the  last  hope  seems  to  vanish, 
when  the  future  of  France,  in  case  of  the  fall 
of  Paris,  is  absolutely  inscrutable,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Defense  insist  upon  prolonging  the 
misfortune  and  deepening  the  humiliation  of 
France. 

Had  the  report  of  M.  Gambetta’s  request  of 
an  armistice  to  allow  an  election  been  correct, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  had  the  proposi- 
tion been  accepted,  what  an  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle it  would  have  been  1 And  so  it  will  be  un- 
less the  French  are  suddenly  and  every  where 
victorious.  If  the  war  continues  to  what  now 
seems  its  probable  issue,  Germany  will  occupy 
France,  and  by  German  permission  French  elec- 
tions will  be  held  to  determine  whether  Ger- 
many shall  be  asked  for  peace,  and  upon  what 
terms  it  can  be  obtained.  Meanwhile  the  act- 
ual situation  of  France  is  inexpressibly  sad  to 
imagine.  What  untold  suffering  of  every  kind 
— what  material  desolation — what  moral  ruin ! 
It  seems  the  completion  of  the  old  revolution, 
the  revolution  “ in  permanence”  since  1789. 
The  old  things  must  utterly  pass  away  if  there 
are  to  be  hew  things.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  are  men  in  France  who  understand  that 
there  can  be  no  returning,  that  the  only  way  out 
is  through,  not  back.  We  have  yet  to  see 
whether  there  will  be  a reaction  which  will 
only  prolong  the  sorrow  of  the  country,  or  a 
resolution  which  will  at  last  regenerate  it. 

SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  hear  of  the  kind  re- 
ception which  the  American  astronomers  have 
met  in  London,  on  their  way  to  Spain  and  Sicily 
to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  during  the  pres- 
ent month.  Nothing  could  be  more  cordial 
than  the  welcome  that  has  been  extended  to 
them,  the  astronomer  royal  and  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  government  telegraphs  having 
offered  them  every  facility,  while  the  Athenaeum 
Club,  and  the  clubs  of  the  Royal  and  Royal 
Astronomical  societies,  have  made  them  their 


guests.  They  have  visited  many  of  the  observa- 
tories of  England  for  the  purpose  of  making 
themselves  familiar  with  the  general  plans  and 
arrangement  of  the  establishments.  Professor 
Newcomb,  who  represents  in  part  the  National 
Observatory  expedition,  sailed  for  Gibraltar  on 
the  5th  of  December  with  the  English  eclipse 
expedition,  having  been  kindly  tendered  a pas- 
sage by  the  government  authorities. 

Professor  Newcomb,  of  the  Washington  Ob- 
servatory, visits  Europe  at  the  present  time  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  eclipse, 
but  also  to  collect  from  the  different  observa- 
tories old  or  unpublished  records  of  the  position 
of  the  moon,  to  be  used  in  a discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  of  the  moon’s  movements,  and  the 
improvement  of  lunar  tables.  Furthermore,  hav- 
ing not  long  since  completed  an  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion of'the  planet  Neptune  (published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1866),  the  results  of 
which  have  been  adopted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  different  nautical  almanacs,  he  is  now  en- 
gaged on  a similar  investigation  of  Uranus,  one 
object  of  which  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  per- 
turbations produced  by  Neptune  are  sufficient 
to  explain  all  the  irregularities  of  Uranus,  or 
whether  there  are  residuary  phenomena  which 
may  indicate  the  existence  of  a yet  undiscover- 
ed planet  of  the  first  order,  and  exterior  to 
Uranus.  He  hopes  to  obtain  in  Europe  import- 
ant data  for  the  investigation  in  question,  as  well 
as  for  that  relative  to  the  moon.  * 

The  latest  report  of  the  British  eclipse  expe- 
dition is  to  the  effect  that  the  government  has, 
at  last,  awakened  thoroughly  to  the  interest  of 
the  bccasion,  and  will  render  the  utmost  assist- 
ance in  its  power  toward  carrying  out  success- 
fully the  wishes  ot  the  public.  As  at  present  ar- 
ranged there  are  to  be  four  parties— one  to  Cadiz, 
and  another  to  Gibraltar;  another,  in  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Lockter,  accompanies  the  American  ex- 
pedition ; while  the  fourth,  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Huggins,  proceeds  to  Oran,  in  Algeria. 

It  is  stated  in  Nature  that  the  British  govern- 
ment has  granted  twenty  thousand  pounds  for 
observations  on  the  coming  transit  of  Venus. 

Mr.  Heine,  well  known  in  the  United  States 
as  the  artist  who  accompanied  Commodore 
Perry  on  his  Japan  expedition,  and  as  connect- 
ed with  other  geographical  enterprises,  lately 
presented  a communication  before  the  British 
Association  in  regard  to  the  lines  for  ship  canals 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  After  discussing 
the  routes  proposed  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  nine  lines 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  only  two  lines  were  of  a kind  to 
deserve  consideration.  These  two  lines,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  are— 1.  From  Aspinwall 
along  the  line  of  the  railway  to  Panama,  having 
an  extreme  elevation  of  269  feet,  a length  of 
thirty-five  miles,  through  rocks  of  porphyry  and 
basalt,  and  with  but  middling  ports  of  entry. 
2.  From  the  Gulf  of  Darien  through  the  rivers 
Atrato,  Casarica,  Paya,  and  Tingra,  to  the  Gulf 
of  San  Miguel,  with  an  extreme  elevation  of  186 
feet,  length  fifty-two  miles,  through  a soil  com- 
posed of  alluvial  deposit,  with  some  thin  ranges 
of  grayish  sandstone  or  schist,  and  with  very 
good  ports  of  entry. 

The  survey  of  the  first  line  was  very  perfect, 
that  of  the  second  line  less  so,  and  a more  exact 
level  was  desirable.  Of  the  nineteen  expeditions 
undertaken,  twelve  were  of  American  origin, 
four  were  undertaken  by  Frenchmen,  one  by  a 
native  Colombian,  and  only  two  by  Englishmen. 

Mr.  R.  M'Andrew,  a well-known  English 
conchologist,  has  been  occupied  for  a considera- 
ble length  of  time  in  dredging  in  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  and  has  obtained  no  less  than  818  species 
of  molluscs,  Of  these  three-fourths  have  been 
determined.  These  specimens  show  a remarka- 
ble difference  from  the  forms  belonging  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  existence  is  inferred  of  a 
barrier  between  the  two  seas  from  a very  remote 
epoch,  although  it  is  thought  that  the  two  were 
united  in  the  eocene  and  miocene  periods. 

Among  the  numerous  engineering  projects  of 
the  present  day,  few  promise  to  be  of  more  im- 
portance in  a commercial  point  of  view  than  the 
ship  canal,  eight  miles  in  length,  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  connect  the  head  of  Buzzard’s  Bay 
with  Barnstable  Bay,  across  Cape  Cod.  It  is 
believed  that  when  this  is  completed  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  shipping  that  now  fol- 
lows round  the  outside  of  Cape  Cod,  encounter- 
ing the  perils  of  the  Nantucket  Shoals  and  other 
impediments  to  safe  navigation,  will  make  a di- 
rect course  through  Buzzard’s  Bay ; and  there- 
by, while  greatly  shortening  the  time  necessary 
for  the  passage,  will  accomplish  it  at  much  less 
risk  of  loss  or  detention,  as  well  as  at  a reduced 
rate  of  insurance. 

The  feasibility  of  this  project  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, it  is  said,  by  careful  surveys  of  the 
approaches  to  the  proposed  canal,  while  the 
nature  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed  is  also  fa- 
vorable for  the  purpose.  A company  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  in  question,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  canal  can  be  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  twenty-seven  feet,  and  of  sufficient 
width,  at  an  expense  of  about  $7,000,000.  A 
bill  has  just  been  introduced  into  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  construction,  by  the  general 
government,  of  a breakwater  and  harbor  of  ref- 
uge off  Barnstable  Bay,  at  a cost  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000.  The  bill  provides  for  the  reimburse- 
ment to  the  government  by  the  company  of  all 
the  expense  incurred  should  any  failure  occur 
in  the  completion  of  the  canal  itself. 

In  this  connection  we  may  also  refer  to  the 
renewal  of  the  project,  proposed  by  Telford 
many  years  ago,  for  a ship  canal  across  the  coun- 
ties of  Devon  and  Somersetshire,  England,  to 
shorten  the  sea  passage  between  the  Bristol  and 
English  channels.  The  proposed  canal  is  to 
be  twenty-one  feet  deep,  and  fifty-nine  miles 
long,  and  will  cost  about  $17,000,000.  The 
freights  on  this  canal,  when  finished,  will  prob- 
ably consist  principally  of  coal. 

A memorial  has  lately  been  presented  by  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  to  Earl  Granville,  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  irreparable  loss  which 
would  be  sustained  by  the  whole  civilized  world 
should  the  invaluable  scientific,  literary,  and 
other  collections  of  Paris  be  destroyed  or  seri- 
ously injured  during  the  siege.  As  the  city  con- 


tains galleries  stored  with  treasures  of  art,  rich 
libraries,  and  scientific  museums  of  the  tiist  rank, 
representing  the  accumulated  labors  of  many 
generations,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
property  not  merely  of  France,  but  of  the  whole 
world,  many  of  the  articles  contained  in  them  be- 
ing irreplaceable  should  they  be  once  destroy- 
ed. The  fate  of  the  library  of  Strasburg  shows 
that  there  is  real  danger  to  the  Paris  collections 
from  the  military  operations ; and  in  view  of  the 
facts  adduced  the  petitioners,  as  members  of  a 
scientific  body,  protest  against  the  destruction 
of  these  collections,  and  respectfully  call  upon 
her  Majesty’s  government  to  use  the  ntmosft  ef- 
forts for  their  preservation  by  impressing  upon 
the  belligerents  the  duty  of  taking  every  possible 
precaution  for  their  protection  from  the  dangers 
to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  exposed. 

Allusions  have  lately  been  made  In  the  public 
papers  to  the  discovery  of  a silver  mine  on  an 
isolated  rock  in  Lake  Superior,  which  is  being 
worked  under  the  protection  of  a coffer-dam. 
According  to  Mr.  Dubois,  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  this  ore  becomes  richer  with  the  increas- 
ing depth,  and  is  now  yielding  at  the  rate  of 
$13,000  a ton.  __ 

The  contractor  for  the  cable  to  extend  along 
the  west  side  of  South  America  writes  encour- 
agingly as  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and 
states  that  a rival  line,  which  was  expected  to  in- 
terfere with  his  plans,  has  agreed  to  yield  the 
route  from  Payta  to  Pisco  for  the  European  tele- 

grams,  so  that  there  will  be  probably  only  one 
ne  between  Valparaiso  and  Panama. 

The  Panama  Railroad  Company,  in  view  of  the 
increase  of  its  trade  with  the  Central  American 
states,  has  recently  increased  its  steamship  serv- 
ice on  the  west  coast  from  two  to  three  vessels 
mon’thly,  leaving  Panama  on  the  10th,  15th,  and 
25th ; and  returning  on  the  10th,  15th,  and  30th. 


DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 

December  12 — In  the  Senate,  a resolution  was  offered 
by  General  Schurzin  favor  of  the  removal  of  political 
disabilities.  Its  consideration  was  postponed.  Mr. 
Morton  offered  a resolution,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  visit  San  Domingo  to  gather  informa- 
tion regarding  the  island,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
President. — In  the  House,  General  Logan  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  grades  of  admiral  and  vice- 
admiral  in  the  navy.  After  a very  sharp  debate  the 
bill  was  passed.  A resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a commission  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  ne- 
gotiating for  the  acquisition  of  San  Domingo.  A reso- 
lution in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  present  revenue 
system  as  soon  as  consistent  with  the  credit  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  adopted  by  a vote  of  1(54  to  6. 

December  13. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  M'Creery  asked 
leave,  which  was  refused,  to  introduce  a resolution 
looking  to  the  removal  of  the  Union  dead  from'  Ar- 
lington, and  the  restitution  of  the  estate  to  the  family 
of  the  late  General  Lea  He  delivered  a glowing  eulogy 
on  the  character  of  the  deceased,  classing  him  with 
Hampden  and  Sidney  “ upon  the  list  of  martyrs  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  right.”— In  the  House,  the  bill  for  the 
revision  of  the  postal  laws  was  taken  up,  and  the  de- 
bate continued  on  the  amendment  abolishing  the  frank- 
ing privilege.  An  amendment  to  this,  allowing  the  free 
exchange  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  was  adopted, 
and  the  original  amendment  then  passed  by  a vote  of 
103  to  65.  A proposition  to  reduce  postage  on  letters  to 
two  cents  was  rejected,  and  after  some  further  changes 
in  details  the  whole  bill  passed  without  a division. 

December  14.— In  the  Senate,  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed instituting  searching  investigations  into  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  customs  revenue  of  the  country,  and  the 
amount  of  money  received  and  paid  out  at  the  several 
custom-houses.— In  the  House,  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  discussing  the  question  of  holding  a 
great  international  exhibition  on  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  our  national  independence,  and  in  con- 
sidering the  General  Amnesty  bilk  Nothing  conclusive 
was  done  with  either. 

December  15.— In  the  Senate,  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  was  taken  up  by  General  Schurz,  who  made  a 
speech  in  favor  of  his  resolution  looking  to  the  re- 
moval of  political  disabilities.  He  gave  an  account  of 
the  recent  canvass  in  Missouri,  and  defended  the  action 
of  himself  and  his  associates  in  dividing  the  Republic- 
an party  there.  He  declared  himself  still  an  adherent 
of  that  party  and  a supporter  of  the  administration, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Republicans  would  yet 
form  the  party  of  the  future.— In  the  House,  the  debate 
on  General  Butler’s  Amnesty  bill  was  continued,  the 
speeches  being  mostly  in  opposition. 

December  16.— In  the  Senate,  the  resolution  ot  General 
Schurz  for  a general  amnesty  was  taken  up,  and  Mr. 
Drake  made  a strong  speech  in  opposition.— In  the 
House,  a bill  was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  to  encourage  ship-owning  and 
ship-building  by  admitting  to  American  registry  ships 
over  2000  tons  burden,  wherever  built,  and  to  admit, 
free  of  duty,  ship-building  and  engine  materials  for 
ships  of  over  2000  tons,  the  latter  to  be  admitted  to 
the  coasting  trade,  but  uot  the  former. 

GENERAL  DOMESTIC  ITEMS. 

The  British  minister  in  Washington  has  received 
$5000  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  crew  of  tha 
Oneida,  contributed  by  English  subscribers. 

Governor  Holden  of  North  Carolina  has  been  im- 
peached by  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  and 
will  be  put  r pou  trial  at  once. 

C.  C.  Bowen,  representative  in  Congress  from  South 
Carolina,  has  been  indicted  in  Washington  for  bigamy. 
An  Indiana  divorce  is  to  be  produced  in  his  defense. 

The  Indian  Council  at  Ocmulgee,  Indian  Territory, 
was  organized  on  the  11th  insk  The  chief  subject  of 
debate  was  a scheme  to  organize  a Territorial  gov- 
ernment embracing  all  the  tribes.  The  plan  is  in  con- 
formity with  all  the  laws  of  Congress  since  1866,  and 
contemplates  the  protection  of  the  weak  tribes  against 
the  strong,  and  is  only  to  be  executed  with  the  con- 
sent of  all 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


The  reports  from  the  army  of  the  Loire  are  conflict- 
ing. From  French  sources  we  have  positive  state- 
ments of  victories,  and  from  Prussian  sources  equally 
positive  statements  that  the  army  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  is  steadily  pushing  back  the  French  along  their 
entire  line. 

The  free  branch  of  the  French  government  has  es- 
tablished itself  at  Bordeaux. 

It  is  stated  that  the  delay  in  the  opening  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Paris  is  occasioned  by  a lack  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  that  the  roads  are  so  wet  and  heavy  that  none 
can  be  brought  forward  at  present. 

Montmedy  and  Pfalsburg,  iu  the  northeast  of  France, 
have  been  surrendered  to  the  Prussians.  The  latter 
was  occupied  on  the  13th  inst. 

Baden  has  ratified  the  treaty  of  annexation  to  tha 
German  Confederation. 

The  Russian  forces  are  concentrating  on  the  Turkish 
frontier,  and  further  annulments  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
are  asked  by  the  Russian  embassador  inConstantinopie. 
Ureat  Britain  is  sei^  ta  fce  j^reptrihg  against  a surprise. 
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THE  LATE  ALEXANDRE  DAVY  DUMAS. 


ALEXANDRE  DAVY  DUMAS. 

This  celebrated  French  dramatist  and  novelist, 
who  died  recently  at  Dieppe,  was  the  son  of  Gen- 
eral Alexandre  Davy  Dumas,  a soldier  of  dis- 
tinction under  the  empire.  He  was  born  in 
Villers-Cotterets,  July  2-1,  1803.  His  grand- 
mother, on  the  father’s  side,  was  an  African  ne- 
gro girl,  and  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
mulatto  were  presented  in  his  thick  lips  and 
crisp,  curly  hair,  thongh  not  in  his  complexion, 
which  was  white.  lie  lost  his  father  when  about 
three  years  old,  and  was  left  very  nearly  to  his 
own  guidance  in  growing  up.  His  education 
was  consequently  defective,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  seems  to  have  learned  little  except 
to  ride,  fence,  play  billiards,  and  write  a good 
hand.  To  the  last  accomplishment  he  owed  his 
first  position — that  of  copying  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  after- 
ward Louis  Philippe.  This  was  the  first  step- 
ping-stone in  a long  and  successful  career. 

As  an  author,  the  popularity  of  Dumas  rivaled 
that  of  Dickens,  and  was  not  confined  to  France. 
He  not  only  wrote  with  extraordinary  facility, 
but  employed  a corps  of  assistants  to  fill  up  the 
details  of  plots  which  he  furnished  in  outline. 
It  is  said  he  could  dash  oft'  a play  faster  than 
three  expert  penmen  could  copy  it.  Previous 
to  1818  his  pen  procured  him  an  income  of 
00,000  francs  a year.  In  skillfulness  of  arrange- 
ment, vivacity  of  narrative  and  style,  and  fertility 
of  invention,  his  novels  surpass  those  of  most  of 
his  contemporaries  ; but  their  moral  effect  is  not 
elevating.  The  translations  of  his  principal  works 
have  attained  a wide  circulation  in  this  country, 
the  most  popular  being  the  “Count  of  Monte 
Cristo,”  the  “Three  Guardsmen,”  “Twenty 
Years  After,”  “ Margaret  of  Anjou,”  and  the 
“ Memoirs  of  a Physician.” 


GURNEY  & CO.  AT  HOME. 

CIIRISTMAS-EVE. 


fin  Etoo  13<irts.— Uart  Jr. 


JOHN  GURNEY  MUSING. 


GURNEY  PLACE. 

It  is  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  and  three 
miles  inland  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  road 
running  from  river  to  river.  It  is  shut  off  from 
the  road  by  a stone  wall,  surmounted  in  the  olden 
time  by  iron  spikes,  which  have  long  since  rusted 
away.  In  the  middle  of  this  wall  there  is  a large 
gate  which  opens  on  a circular  drive,  cnt  into 
ruts  and  littered  with  leaves.  This  drive  is  bor- 
dered by  a hedge,  which,  no  longer  trimmed, 
thrusts  its  rugged  limbs  whither  it  will,  greatly 
to  the  peril  of  flounces  and  long  skirts,  whenever 
such  frivolities  are  at  Gurney  Place,  which  is  not 
often.  Thirty  years  ago  the  grounds  were  fa- 
mous, and  not  without  reason,  for  whatever  mon- 
ey could  do  to  make  them  beautiful  it  had  done. 
The  situation  was  perfect,  and  the  taste  which 
had  embellished  it  was  faultless.  Wherever  a 
grove  should  have  been,  there  was  the  grove  ; 
and  wherever  a walk  should  have  been,  there 
was  the  walk.  But  the  glory  of  Gurney  Place, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  great  avenue  of  pines  on  the 
east  of  the  house.  It  is  carpeted  with  red 
needles,  which  slip,  slip  under  the  feet,  and 
emit  a faint  fragrance,  half  of  the  balsamic 
branches  from  which  they  have  fallen,  and  half 
of  the  rich  earth  into  which  they  are  moulder- 
ing. At  the  end  of  this  stately  avenue  there  is 
a rustic  summer-house,  perched  on  the  edge  of 
a slope  leading  to  a lake,  around  which  is  a 
gravel  path,  edged,  on  the  water  side,  with  long 
rushes.  Moored  to  a mimic  pier  is  the  remains 
of  a tiny  pleasure-boat,  in  which  young  people 
once  rowed  about  and  gathered  lilies.  The  sun 
has  blistered  and  bleached  it,  and  a turtle,  left 
in  it  years  ago,  1ms  reared  her  progeny  on  its 
leaky  bottom.  It  is  a lonesome  place,  this  dreary 
little  sheet  of  water,  which  scarcely  ripples  in  the 

wind,  and  which  drinks  the  light,  as  some  men  do 

wine,  growing  gloomier  every  moment.  Every 
thing  is  gloomy  at  Gurney  Place — every  thing 
bnt  the  avenue  of  pines,  which  is  grand,  and  the 
conservatory,  which  is  beautiful  the  year  through 
with  rare  flowers  and  plants.  These  are  the  only 
portions  of  the  grounds  which  John  Gurney  loves, 
and,  happen  what  may,  these  are  always  oared  for. 
Of  Gurney  House  he  lhHi§sl  fclcSSitil^'jliough 


others  find  it  comfortable  enough.  It  is  an  odd- 
looking mansion,  the  general  effect  of  which  is 
ugly,  though  it  is  not  without  redeeming  points. 
It  is  large,  to  begin  with,  and  solidly  built — a 
brick  structure,  with  stone  corners  and  wings  at 
each  end,  projecting  upon  the  curves  of  the  drive. 
The  sun  shines  into  the  windows  of  these  wings 
all  day — through  the  right  wing  in  the  forenoon, 
and  through  the  left  wing  in  the  afternoon — but 
the  rest  of  the  house  sleeps  in  a half  light,  the 
shadows  of  a row  of  elms  and  the  shadow  of  the 
long  colonnade  in  front.  There  are  small  doors 
in  the  ends  of  the  wings,  and  a large,  double 
door  in  the  middle  of  the  colonnade,  opening, 
when  it  opens,  on  a broad  hall  paved  with  loz- 
enge-shaped tiles.  Each  side  of  the  hall  there 
is  a dark  parlor,  with  windows  reaching  to  the 
floor,  and  a high  ceiling  painted  in  fresco.  The 
chimneys  are  large  and  deep,  set  in  frames  of 
carved  oak  under  high  narrow  mantels,  on  the 
ends  of  which  are  silver  candlesticks  and  pairs  of 
silver  snuffers  on  silver  trays.  For  the  furniture 
(if  you  have  a taste  that  way),  it  would  make  the 
fortune  of  Marley,  it  is  so  massive  and  unique. 
There  is  no  such  mahogany  now  as  John  Gur- 
ney’s, which  is  dark  with  age— transparently  dark 
in  its  old  polish,  and  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  just 
been  sent  home  by  its  maker,  who  has  been  dead 
a hundred  years.  There  are  heavy  sofas  of  it, 
stuffed  with  black  haircloth,  and  chairs  of  the 
same  with  harp-backs,  and  more  card-tables  with 
claw  legs  than  would  be  considered  reputable  now 
in  a well-regulated  country  seat.  Upon  large 
buffets  are  decanters  of  noble  size,  sacred  of  yore 
to  the  generous  juices  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  with 
silver  chains  round  their  necks  labeled  “Ma- 
deira” and  “Port.”  The  floors  are  covered 
with  Turkey  carpets,  costly  in  their  time,  and 
ugly  at  any  time — disagreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
as  soft  to  the  foot  as 
beds  of  forest  moss. 

The  parlors  of  Gur- 
ney House  are  like 
most  parlors  in  the 
country — cold,  for- 
bidding, inhospita- 
ble. It  is  enough  to 
be  shown  into  their 
eternal  twilight ; to 
live  there  would  be 
intolerable. 

The  wings  are  more 
habitable,  especially 
the  left  wing,  which 
John  Gurney  has  fit- 
ted up  as  a library, 
and  in  which  he 
spends  most  of  his 
time  when  at  home. 

It  is  a cozy,  comfort- 
able room,  with  a 
bay-window  facing 
the  western  sky,  and 
a bright  carpet, 
whose  green  vines 
and  red  berries  are 
suggestive  of  endless 
summer.  Around 
the  walls  are  dwarf 
book-cases,  on  which 
are  ranged  speci- 
mens of  old  china, 
curious  vases  of  fan- 
tastic patterns,  bot- 
tles with  long  necks 
around  which  lizards 
are  creeping,  cups 
and  saucers  thin  ns 
egg-shells,  puzzles  in 
ivory,  and  boxes  in 
jade-stone ; and  the 
effigies  of  squat  lit- 
tle men,  with  corpu- 
lent bellies  and  stiff 
pig -tails  — oracular 


old  blockheads  who 
were  famous  for  know- 
ing nothing  in  the 
fabulous  dynasty  of 
Chang.  Shells  are 
strewn,  tier  over  tier,  in 
bamboo  cabinets,  and 
embroidered  screens 
stand  in  the  corners 
and  before  the  fire- 
place, which  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  lattice 
fender,  its  tall  shovel 
and  tongs,  and  its  high 
brass  itndirons,  in 
which  John  Gurney 
used  to  distort  his  face 
when  a boy. 

He  was  past  such 
follies  now — a man  of 
sixty,  with  gray  hair 
beginning  to  thin,  and 
crow’s-feet  at  the  cor- 
ners of  his  blue  eyes, 
cold  and  hard  as  ag- 
ates— past  all  follies, 
he  would  have  told  you 
a few  years  since,  and 
convinced  you  of  it, 
too.  But  not  a year 
ago  last  summer,  when 
he  lay  for  weeks  in  his 
chamber  up  stairs,  si- 
lent, pale,  troubled, 
with  the  shadow  of 
death  on  his  face ; nor 
when  the  days  that 
witnessed  his  recovery 
had  borne  him  along 
to  winter.  He  sat 
alone  in  the  library  one 
day  in  December.  It 
was  a dim,  dull  after- 
noon, with  a leaden 
sky,  a rustle  of  wind 
in  the  leaves,  and  a threat  of  rain  speedily — an 
afternoon  which  could  only  be  brightened  by 
a wood-fire  and  the  light  of  happy  memories. 
John  Gurney  had  the  blaze  of  the  wood-fire  as 
he  leaned  back  in  his  easy-chair,  hut  lie  had  not 
the  happy  memories.  He  had  been  thinking, 
and  was  not  satisfied  with  himself.  Happy  the 
man  who  is  ! But  no  such  man  exists,  who  can 
remember  and  feel.  John  Gnmey  could  do  both, 
and  lie  was  a hard  man.  So  the  world  said,  and 
he  did  not  contradict  it.  It  was  a fact  to  him, 
but  a fact  of  which  he  was  no  longer  proud.  He 
had  been  thinking,  you  see — thinking  o'f  his 
father  and  mother,  who  were  dead,  of  his  sisters, 
who  were  living,  he  supposed,  and  of  himself — 
a cold,  stern,  implacable,  disappointed  man. 

His  father  had  died  thirty  years  before,  and  left 
him  the  master  of  Gurney  Place  and  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Gurney  & Co.  It  was  an  old  firm 
and  a wealthy,  with  connections  the  world  over, 
but  more  largely  than  elsewhere  in  China  anil 
India.  What  merchandise  passed  through  its 
hands  I am  not  clerkly  enough  to  state,  but  I 
suppose  pagodas  and  rupees — 1 mean  teas,  silks, 
and  mattings.  The  elder  Gurney  was  a man  of 
business,  the  younger  Gnrnev  was  a merchant. 
He  loved  money,  not  for  what  it  is — dross,  but 
for  what  it  can  be — power.  He  was  fond  of 
power,  and  never  scrupled  to  use  it ; his  enemies 
said  to  abuse  it,  I venture  to  think,  wrongly.  If 
he  was  strict  in  his  dealings,  he  was  just.  He 
meant  to  be  just  always.  That  he  had  been  so 
he  began  to  doubt.  It  was  certain,  he  admitted, 
that  he  had  not  been  generous.  Wherein  had  lie 
failed  ? 

He  had  two  sisters,  as  I have  hinted,  of  whom 
he  was  left  the  guardian  by  his  father,  who  left 
them  nothing  in  his  will  except  his  last  blessing 
and  what  their  brother  might  bestow  upon  them 


out  of  his  love  and  regard.  The  elder,  Judith, 
was  an  elderly  lady  of  fourteen,  the  younger, 
Ann,  was  a little  girl  of  nine.  He  educated  them 
as  if  they  had  been  his  daughters,  this  stalwart 
bachelor  of  thirty,  taking,  so  far  as  he  could, 
their  dead  father’s  place,  and  demanding  respect 
and  obedience.  They  were  well  brought  up,  at 
least  Judith  was,  for  Ann  neglected  her  books, 
her  music,  and  her  dancing.  She  was  like  her 
mother,  a wee  woman,  with  appealing  black 
eyes  that  could  be  evasive  when  they  would ; and, 
like  her  mother,  she  was  obstinate  and  determ- 
ined in  a quiet  way.  Judith  was  an  out-and-out 
Gurney,  a tall  blonde,  with  flaxen  hair,  humid 
blue  eyes,  and  the  cunning  of  a veteran  diplo- 
matist. John  Gurney  made  up  bis  mind  that 
they  should  marry  well.  He  married  Judith  to 
money,  ns  he  supposed,  and  the  match  turned 
out  badly.  Ann  married  herself  to  nothing,  a9 
she  knew,  and  the  match  turned  out  worse.  One 
was  now  Mrs.  Hugh  Trevor,  of  Burlington  Row ; 
the  other  was  Mrs.  Ann  Gannett,  of  Heaven 
knows  where.  Ten  years  had  passed  since  broth- 
er John  had  seen  sister  Judith  ; he  had  not  seen 
sister  Ann  since  her  marriage,  over  twenty  years 
ago.  Was  it  well  for  relatives  to  be  so  estranged  ? 

He  woke  that  morning,  earlier  than  usual,  from 
a restless  sleep  and  confused  dreams.  He  was 
in  a strange  house,  in  a strange  place,  a hov  in 
a nankeen  suit  trying  in  vain  to  amuse  himself. 
He  clambered  up  a chair  and  stared  at  the  pa- 
per on  the  walls,  which  was  divided  into  panels 
wherein  huntsmen,  with  horns  slung  about  their 
waists,  were  leaping  over  hedges  in  chase  of  a 
fox  always  the  same  distance  ahead.  A low 
fire-place  was  set  round  with  painted  tiles,  where- 
on were  men  with  long  beards,  and  women  in 
curious  robes.  A damsel  was  standing  at  a w ell, 
holding  a pitcher  to  the  lips  of  a thirsty  traveler, 
who  had  journeyed  thither  on  a camel,  and  who 
held  a bracelet  concealed  behind  his  back.  A 
ram  was  entangled  in  a thicket,  near  which  an 
old  man  with  a long  knife  stooped  above  a kneel- 
ing lad.  Another  lad  crouched  in  a pit,  on  the 
edge  of  which  was  a band  of  men,  one  holding  a 
coat  of  many  colors.  Who  were  these  people, 
and  what  were  they  doing  ? The  boy  soon  tired 
of  them,  and  crept  up  stairs,  where  he  saw  a 
lady  walking  to  and  fro  with  a sick  baby.  It 
cried,  and  cried,  and  was  still.  Standing  with 
others  in  a church-yard  beside  a grave,  into  which 
a lit|le  coffin  was  being  lowered,  he  woke  sud- 
denly in  the  act  of  tearing  away  from  his  father’s 
hand. 

It  was  late  when  John  Gurney  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  breakfast-table,  anil  he  was  hag- 
gard and  pale.  He  sat  down  mechanically,  while 
the  old  housekeeper,  Martha,  poured  out  a cup 
of  coffee  for  him.  Would  he  have  an  egg  ? No, 
he  thanked  her.  So  she  left  him  to  himself. 
The  coffee  was  weak,  the  toast  was  cold ; he  had 
no  appetite.  He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand, 
and  thought  of  the  many  mornings  he  had  break- 
fasted there  in  the  same  solitary,  dismal  fashion ; 
and  the  many,  many  mornings  he  had  breakfast- 
ed there  with  his  family.  He  shut  bis  eyes  and 
saw  them  as  of  old— bis  father  seated  where  he 
was  sitting,  a cheerful,  hearty  man  ; his  mother 
opposite,  smiling  over  the  coffee-urn  and  the 
cream-jug;  bis  sisters  on  her  right  and  left — 
Judith  with  flaxen  ringlets,  anil  Ann  with  wavy 
black  hair;  and  last,  himself,  young  John  Gur- 
ney, handsome,  vigorous,  alert.  They  chatted 
together,  he  and  his  father,  of  the  weather,  the 
crops,  the  new  horses,  while  his  mother  prattled 
in  her  light  way,  telling  Judith  that  she  was 
looking  prettily,  which  she  was,  and  Ann  that 
she  was  a little  fright,  which  she  wasn’t  at  all. 
This  was  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  what  a dream 
to  John  Gurney,  as  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  found 
himself  alone,  an  oldish  man,  with  a bad  liver, 
and  a worse  heart ! Bah ! He  rang  the  bell, 
and  Martha  reappearing,  he  asked  her  to  tell 
Tom  to  harness  tip,  for  he  was  going  to  the  city. 
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He  must  get  away  from  Gurney  Place,  or  from 
himself. 

The  carry-all  was  led  up  to  the  door,  and  he 
stepped  in  beside  his  man,  Tom  Watkins,  whose 
business  it  was  to  drive  him  to  and  from  the  depot 
and  the  pier. 

“ Which  way  this  morning,  Sir  ?” 

“To  the  pier.” 

He  spoke  so  impatiently  that  Tom  gave  the 
horse  a sharp  cut  with  the  whip,  and  cast  a fur- 
tive glance  in  his  master’s  face.  “Something 
has  gone  wrong,  ” he  thought ; “ maybe  his  break- 
fast ; any  how,  I won’t  mind  him.  How  old  he 
looks  1”  And  then,  aloud, 

‘“As  rune  the  glass 
Man’s  life  doth  pass.’” 

“ And  you’re  an  ass”  (he  spoke  testily),  “ with 
our  Catechism,  and  your  ‘Poor  Richard.’  I 
ate  proverbs.” 

“I  love  ’em”  (defiantly);  “they  are  the  say- 
ings of  the  wise.” 

“ Of  fools ; for  the  wise  are  not  always  sneer- 
ing.” 

“Ain’t  they,  though?  What  do  you  make 
of  King  Solomon  ?” 

But  John  Gurney  made  nothing  of  King  Solo- 
mon ; for,  if  he  heard,  he  did  not  answer.  He 
was  in  a brown-study.  “How  ill  he  looks!” 
thought  Tom.  And  he  added,  this  time  to  him- 
self, 

“ * Here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow ; 

This  is  the  end  of  human  sorrow.’  ” 

What  was  John  Gurney  thinking  of?  I doubt 
whether  he  could  have  told,  he  was  thinking  of 
so  many  people,  among  others  of  a certain  Rich- 
ard Gannett,  who  once  sailed  as  a mate  for  Gur- 
ney & Co. , and  who  stole  away  the  heart  of  sis- 
ter Ann  when  she  was  a mere  child.  A young 
fellow  of  twenty-four,  or  thereabout,  he  was  in- 
vited to  Gurney  Place  to  dine — an  unusual  honor 
for  any  one  in  the  employ  of  Gurney  & Co.  He 
was  a little  awed  at  first  by  the  splendor  of  the 
dinner — a circumstance  which  raised  him  in  the 
estimation  of  John  Gurney ; but  the  conversation 
turning  on  the  sea,  he  was  soon  at  home.  He 
was  a good  sailor,  and  he  showed  it  in  a modest, 
manly  fashion,  which  John  Gurney  thought  well 
of,  and  which  Ann  Gurney  thought  better  of. 
They  walked,  after  dinner,  in  the  twilight,  John 
and  Judith  to  the  conservatory,  and  herself  and 
Mr.  Gannett  to  the  summer-house  by  the4ake. 
When  they  parted  at  the  door  at  dusk — he  to  re- 
turn to  the  city,  and  she  to  sew  a while  by  candle- 
light— she  was  in  love  with  the  young  mate.  If 
he  was  in  love  with  her,  he  kept  it  to  himself,  as 
was  proper  for  a person  in  his  condition  of  life. 
This  drifted  through  John  Gurney’s  mind  as  he 
was  driven  to  the  pier,  and  it  made  him  uncom- 
fortable. He  had  liked  Richard  Gannett  as  a 
mate,  but  when,  two  years  later,  Captain  Gan- 
nett married  his  sister  without  his  consent,  he 
hated  him.  He  would  not  see  him,  and  he  would 
not  see  his  wife,  who  in  four  years  was  a widow 
with  two  children.  “She  has  made  her  bed, 
and  must  lie  in  it.” 

He  spoke  aloud,  to  his  own  surprise. 

“There  is  but  one  bed  where  we  lie  quietly, 
and  that  is  not  the  marriage  bed,”  Tom  remark- 
ed, grimly,  and  gave  the  horse  another  cut  with 
the  whip.  They  came  in  sight  of  the  pier  just 
in  time  to  see  the  boat  moving  away. 

“Turn  round  and  drive  back;  I shall  not  go 
to  the  city  to-day.” 

“ Looks  like  it,”  Tom  muttered. 

“ * But  who  can  tell,  when  the  arrow  Is  shot, 
Whether  'twill  hit  the  mark  or  not’” 

John  Gurney  alighted  from  the  cany-all  at  the 
door,  and,  summoning  Martha  to  have  a fire 
built  in  the  library,  wandered  up  and  down  the 
grounds,  noting  this  and  that  absently.  The 
mortar  was  crumbling  out  of  the  wall ; the  box 
was  heaped  with  leaves ; the  currant-bushes  were 
dead.  Cones  were  beginning  to  cumber  the 
pine  walk;  he  must  see  Tom  Watkins  about 
that ; and,  stooping  stiffly,  he  picked  one  up  and 
tossed  it  into  the  lake.  The  sun  glinted  coldly 
from  the  white  sky ; the  air  was  chill  and  damp, 
like  the  air  of  a vault.  Dead  leaves  rattled  un- 
der him ; dead  leaves  dropped  around  him : 

“ And  when  a leaf  fa’s  i’  my  lap, 

I’ll  ca’  ’t  a word  frae  thee.” 

Was  John  Gurney  in  his  dotage  that  he  should 
hum  an  old  song?  or  was  he  recalling  a fair 
young  girl  who  sang  it  to  him  one  moonlight 
night,  how  many  years  ago?  We  shall  look, 
perhaps,  into  some  of  the  chambers  of  his  heart, 
but  there  is  one  into  which  we  must  not  look. 
Every  man  has  his  secret,  and  this  is  John  Gur- 
ney's. He  buttoned  up  his  coat  with  a shiver, 
and  hurried  into  the  house. 

He  left  it  no  more  that  day,  but  shut  himself 
up  in  the  library,  where  a chop  was  sent  to  him 
at  noon,  where  he  smoked  cigars  and  drank 
brandy,  and  w here  he  persuaded  himself  that  he 
was  reading  and  writing.  He  commenced  a let- 
ter, but,  dropping  his  pen  a moment  to  look  out 
of  the  window’,  he  forgot  all  about  it.  He  cut 
the  pages  of  a review  as  far  as  the  contents ; they 
wore  not  attractive.  He  took  up  a novel,  but 
soon  threw  it  down  as  “stuff.”  Then  he  went 
to  his  book-shelves,  and  returned — you  would 
never  guess  with  w’hat — an  armful  of  the  English 
poets.  That  he  loved  poetry,  as  he  did,  is  a fact  for 
which  I can  no  more  account  than  for  the  Edel- 
weiss in  the  Alps,  and  the  presence  in  its  frozen 
neighborhood  of  swarms  of  tiny  butterflies.  It 
was  in  him,  as  love,  I suppose,  was  in  him  once, 
and  as  self-accusation  was  in  him  now.  What 
he  sought  in  the  poets  was  not  their  happy  in- 
spirations; not  such  divine  little  songs  as  stud 
the  old  dramatists,  nor  such  gleams  of  spring 
and  summer  as  light  the  pages  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser ; but  grave  and  solemn  pieces,  like 
Milton  8 “ Lycedas,”  Bishop  King’s  “ Exequy,” 
and  Gray’s  “Elegy."  The  death  of  lovers,  the 
parting  of  friends,  the  shadow  that  will  never  be 
lifted  from  mortaliRu  n\f  iTari  fay 
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“Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth; 

But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth; 

And  constancy  dwells  in  realms  above; 

And  life  is  thorny;  and  youth  is  vain: 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I divine, 

With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 

Each  spoke  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart’s  best  brother: 

They  parted— ne’er  to  meet  again  1 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining; 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

I/ke  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder: 

A dreary  sea  now  flows  between ; 

But  neither  heat  nor  frost  nor  thunder 
Shall  w’holly  do  awray,  I ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been." 

Surely  this  was  sad  enough  for  John  Gurney. 
He  seemed  to  think  so,  for  he  shut  the  book 
hastily,  and  read  no  more.  He  rose,  stirred  the 
coals,  put  on  fresh  wood,  and,  drawing  the  de- 
canter of  brandy  toward  him,  sat  down  again. 
It  was  not  his  habit  to  drink  brandy,  but  there 
are  days  when  it  does  one  good.  So  he  thought, 
or  he  would  not  have  drunk  it.  It  did  him  no 
good,  however,  to-day;  laid  no  ghost  which 
haunted  him,  lulled  him  into  no  happy  reverie. 
It  did  not  warm  his  blood,  even,  for  he  huddled 
over  the  fire  with  his  feet  on  the  fender.  He 
watched  the  blaze  as  it  flickered  up  the  chimney, 
thrusting  its  long  arms  hither  and  thither,  flick- 
ering on  the  andirons  and  the  hearth-rug ; and 
out  of  the  light  and  the  shadow  a picture  was 
shaped  in  his  mind,  distant  and  vague  as  a 
dream,  but  too  near  and  painful  not  to  be  a re- 
ality. He  saw  a vessel  sailing  out  of  a harbor 
on  a winter  morning,  a trim  brig,  with  sails  all 
a-taut,  and  a man  at  the  stem  kissing  his  hand 
to  a woman  on  the  wharf,  who  was  crying  and 
waving  her  handkerchief.  Northward  sped  the 
brig,  with  a stiff  breeze ; the  land  dropped  be- 
hind it,  the  sea  rose  before  it — the  wild,  dark 
sea,  where  the  billows  were  tossing  and  tossing, 
where  the  sun  shone  fitfully,  where  the  moon 
glimmered,  where  danger  and  death  waited. 
On,  on,  day  after  day,  with  the  waters  dashing 
against  the  bow;  on,  on,  night  after  night,  with 
a light  on  the  wake  from  the  window  in  the 
stern,  the  window  of  the  captain’s  cabin.  He  is 
on  deck  one  night — the  captain  is — one  dark  and 
bitter  night.  The  wind  screams  through  the 
rigging,  the  sails  strain,  the  air  grows  colder  and 
colder.  What  are  they  driving  on  so  fast — a 
steep,  mountainous  coast?  Or  what  is  driving 
so  fast  on  them  ? An  iceberg ! It  topples  sud- 
denly, and  crushes  the  brig!  A chill  strikes 
John  Gurney,  as  if  a spirit  stood  beside  him. 

“ Poor  Dick  Gannett !” 

The  brands  fell,  and  in  their  embers  John  Gur- 
ney fancied  he  saw  an  old  house  in  a sea-port 
town — a quaint  little  house,  one  story  on  the 
road,  and  two  stories  on  the  water;  a narrow 
arm  of  the  sea  pushed  up  into  the  town  at  the 
foot  of  a hill  covered  with  grave-stones.  In  a 
room  of  this  house  (of  which  he  seemed  to  have 
heard  once  upon  a time)  sat  a woman  rocking 
a cradle,  and  hushing  a child  at  her  breast.  He 
was  touched  with  pity  toward  her ; she  was  so 
young,  so  worn,  so  wobegone.  She  was  dressed 
in  black,  and  was  weeping. 

“Poor  little  Ann!’ 

A tear  stole  to  his  eye ; it  was  not  brushed 
away. 

The  sun  had  set ; the  wind  sighed ; there  was 
a patter  of  rain. 

He  rang  for  the  candles,  and  they  were  brought 
by  his  housekeeper,  Martha. 

“ Set  them  on  the  table  and  take  a seat,  Mrs. 
Watkins.” 

She  drew  a chair  from  the  comer. 

“ There,  where  1 can  see  you.” 

She  sat  where  he  pointed — a pleasant-looking 
old  lady,  with  bright  eyes,  a cheek  like  a winter 
apple,  and  a string  of  large  gold  beads  on  her 
neck. 

“It  occurs  tome,  Mrs.  Watkins,  that  you  lost 
a son  years  ago  with  Captain  Gannett.  Am  I 
right  ?’’ 

He  was  right,  she  remarked,  sadly. 

“I  did  not  mean  to  pain  you,  but  I have  an 
object  in  view.” 

“Iam  waiting  to  learn  it,  Sir.” 

“ Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Mrs.  Gannett  ?” 

“Mrs.  Gannett!” 

‘ 1 My  sister ; do  you  know  if  she  is  alive  ?” 

“ She  was  when  I last  heard — ” 

“ Of  her,  or  from  her,  Mrs.  Watkins  ?”  and  he 
frowned.  “ You  are  evasive,  and  I hate  evasion. 
A plain  question  demands  a plain  answer.  Where 
does  Mrs.  Gannett  live  ?” 

She  hesitated.  Should  she  tell  him  that  she 
had  seen  his  sister  a few  days  before,  and  had 
had  a woman’s  talk  with  her  about  herself  and 
her  children,  and  about  her  own  dear,  wild  boy, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea?  What  would  he  say  ? 

“ Don’t  tell  your  first  lie  now,  old  lady.” 

Did  John  Gurney  say  that,  or  was  it  her  own 
heart  ? 

She  flamed  out  at  once. 

“Mr.  Gurney,  your  sister  is  an  angel.” 

“ And  I am  a brute ; I know  all  that." 

“Do  see  her,  Sir — do — do.” 

He  smiled  ; he  had  a good  hand,  and  he  played 
it. 

“ You  won’t  let  me,  for  you  don’t  tell  me  where 
she  lives.  ” 

She  fumbled  hastily  in  her  pocket,  and  pro- 
duced a bit  of  crumpled  paper,  which  she  gave 
him  with  a wistful  face. 

He  read  the  direction  and  retnmed  it. 

“ Thank  you,  Martha,  thank  you !”  He  added 
in  a moment,  “Send  Tom  to  me.” 

She  brought  Tom,  to  whom  she  had  whispered 
what  had  passed. 

“Harness  up  early  to-morrow  ; I am  going  to 
town.” 

“ You  were  going  to-day”  (maliciously). 

“ Supper,  supper,  Mrs.  Watkins;  I am  grow- 
ing hungry.” 

She  bustled  out. 

“Have  a glass  of  brandy,  Tom?” 
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Tom  would,  and  did. 

“ 4 When  the  cat’s  away 
The  mice  play.’ 

“ Yes,  Sir ; what  the  colt  learns  in  youth  he 
continues  in  old  age.” 

John  Gurney  went  to  bed  that  night  a happier 
man  than  he  had  been  for  years.  The  wind 
moaned,  the  rain  poured,  but  he  slept.  His 
shutter  banged — he  did  not  hear  it ; there  were 
great  peals  of  thunder — they  did  not  waken  him. 
He  slept  soundly,  like  a man  who  is  too  tired  to 
dream,  or  like  a child  who  dreams  only  of  glorious 
and  gracious  things.  The  rain  wakened  Tom 
Watkins,  who  thought  of  the  horses  in  the  leaky 
stable,  shivering  in  the  wet : he  dozed  off  again. 
The  thunder  wakened  Martha  Watkins,  who 
thought  of  a storm  at  sea,  and  of  the  ship  that 
went  down  with  her  Isaiah  : she  dozed  off  again. 
At  last  they  slept.  Every  body  slept  at  Gurney 
Place. 

THE  TREVOR& 

It  was  Wednesday,  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Trevor 
was  “at  home.”  She  had  been  “at  home”  in 
past  yea'-s  on  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sun- 
day. On  Sunday  she  was  “at  church.”  She 
thought  herself  religious ; her  friends  called  her 
worldly ; perhaps  both  were  right.  She  certain- 
ly loved  money,  and  the  fine  things  that  money 
will  buy.  But  this  was  to  have  been  expected; 
first,  because  she  had  married  for  it,  and  second, 
because  she  was  a Gurney.  She  was  young-look- 
ing in  spite  of  her  forty  odd  years,  but  whether 
her  delicate  bloom  was  natural  or  was  the  effect 
of  art  even  her  enemies  could  not  determine. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  her  hair,  which  her 
dearest  friends  coveted,  and  which  she  was  bold 
enough  to  wear  in  the  way  that  was  most  becom- 
ing to  her ; not  bundled  over  the  hideous  Ethi- 
opic  chignon,  but  cut  short  round  her  forehead, 
as  was  the  fashion  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, and  flowing  down  her  neck  like  crinkled 
sunlight.  Her  eyes  were  lustrous  as  the  eyes  of 
a child,  but  a close  inspection  showed  that  Time 
had  drawn  the  lines  of  his  intrenchments  against 
their  corners. 

Mrs.  Trevor  was  in  her  own  room,  putting  the 
last  touches  to  her  toilet,  when  a card  was  brought 
to  her. 

“Mr.  John  Gcrnet.” 

She  started  at  the  name,  as  she  would  not  have 
started  in  company. 

“ What  in  the  world !”  Careful  and  elegant 
in  her  language  generally,  she  thought  in  the 
vernacular,  as  most  of  us  do,  and  spoke  accord- 
ingly. Then  6he  remembered  herself,  and  said 
to  the  servant,  blandly,  “ Show  the  gentleman 
into  the  parlor— the  back  parlor — and  say  I will 
be  down  presently  ” 

“ John  here , to  see  me ; what  does  it  mean  ?” 

If  she  was  amazed,  and  for  a moment  agitated, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  she 
had  not  seen  her  brother  for  ten  years,  and  that 
when  she  saw  him  last  he  refused  to  have  any 
thing  more  to  do  with  her  and  hers.  He  may 
have  had  reason  for  what  he  did ; of  that,  of 
course,  she  was  no  fair  judge  then,  and  was  no 
fair  judge  now.  It  was,  as  she  remembered  it, 
a trifle  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  out  of  which  her 
brother  said  he  had  been  swindled  by  her  hus- 
band, and  it  was  the  last  money  out  of  which 
he  would  be  swindled  by  any  of  the  Trevors. 

‘ * What  shall  I say  to  him  ?”  she  said,  as  she 
posed  herself  becomingly  before  the  mirror. 

John  Gurney  said  substantially  the  same  thing 
to  himself  as  he  was  shown  into’  the  parlor.  If 
he  had  been  asked  what  he  meant  to  say  and  do 
on  this  occasion  in  his  library  at  Gurney  Place, 
he  could  have  answered  glibly  enough  ; but  now 
he  had  no  words  with  which  to  express  his  in- 
tentions, and  no  intentions,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
except  to  see  his  sister  and  have  a talk  with  her. 
Had  he  forgotten  the  resolves  he  made  over- 
night, or  was  he  remembering  his  last  pecuniary 
transaction  with  Hugh  Trevor?  He  could  no 
more  tell  than  I can ; he  only  felt  that  he  was 
embarrassed,  and  that  his  old  hardness  was  re- 
turning. It  commenced  when  he  came  in  sight 
of  Burlington  Row,  which  was  too  aristocratic  a 
location,  he  reasoned,  for  the  Trevors  to  live  in. 
“But  what  do  you  know  of  them  now?”  his 
heart  argued  ; “ they  may  be  successful  enough 
to  justify  it.”  His  head  would  not  admit  that. 

4 * Besides,  if  they  are,  it  would  be  better  for  them 
not  to  do  it,  since  they  have  children  to  bring 
up,  and,  I dare  say,  bring  them  up  to  do  no- 
thing.” He  was  old-fashioned,  you  sec,  and  had 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  looking  at  things.  He 
shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  rang  the  bell. 
When  it  was  answered,  he  was  not  encouraged 
by  the  richness  of  the  reception-room,  fitted  up 
with  carved  oak  furniture,  and  he  was  still  less 
encouraged  by  the  splendor  of  the  parlor.  He 
was  buttoning  up  his  coat  when  his  sister  en- 
tered. 

Neither  spoke,  but  stood  as  they  were  when 
the  door  opened,  he  by  the  mantel,  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  she  in  the  doorway,  with  her  face 
turned  toward  him.  They  gazed  at  each  other 
sharply.  If  either  was  moved,  neither  showed 
it.  “She  wears  well;”  “He  can’t  last  much 
longer,”  were  their  mental  comments. 

He  made  an  effort,  as  became  him  and  his 
good  resolves,  and  extended  his  hand. 

“ Good-morning,  Judith.” 

“ Good-morning,  John." 

The  ice  was  broken,  but  the  tide  of  conversa- 
tion did  not  flow  yet.  Which  should  begin,  and 
with  what?  Women  are  cleverer  than  men  in 
these  embarrassments. 

“What  brings  you  to  town  ?” 

“What  brings  me  here,  you  mean.  Suppose 
I say — you  ?” 

4 ‘ Then  I say,  4 Thank  you,  John.’  ” And  she 
courtesied  as  she  used  to  do  when  a girl. 

He  was  amused  by  this  little  touch  of  nature 
(or  art),  and  said,  more  kindly, 
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“Judith,  I wanted  to  see  you.” 

“Not  more  than  I wanted  to  see  you.  You 
may  have  been  right,  John,  in  being  so  angry 
with  Hugh ; but  was  it  right  to  be  angry  with 
me  ?” 

As  he  had  already  decided  that  question  against 
himself,  he  replied,  “ Suppose  we  let  by-gones  be 
by-gones  ?” 

“ With  all  my  heart.  And  now  tell  me  about 
yourself.  Have  you  been  well  ?” 

“ I was  ill  last  summer.  Did  you  not  hear  of 
it?” 

“Not  a word.” 

Oh,  Mrs.  Trevor!  You  know  you  read  it 
one  morning  in  your  favorite  journal,  The  Tick- 
ler and  Tattler , and  you  know  your  husband  told 
you  of  it  when  he  came  home  at  night.  More- 
over, your  son  Percy  rode  up  to  Gurney  Place 
to  see  what  he  could  pump  out  of  Tom  Watkins. 

“ How  are  your  children,  Judith?  for  I need 
not  ask  how  you  are — I see  you  are  well  and 
blooming.  There  are  four,  I think  ?” 

“Only  three  living.”  And  she  put  her  hand- 
kerchief io  her  misty  eyes. 

‘“Friend  after  friend  departs: 

Who  has  not  lost  a friend  ? 

There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 
That  hath  not  here  an  end.'” 

Then,  recovering  herself,  she  continued,  “John 
has  been  to  college.  He  was  named  after  you — 
John  Gurney  Trevor.  Percy  is  in  business  with 
his  father,  and  Elizabeth  is  married.  You  must 
have  heard  of  her  marriage.  ” 

“Yes,  I think  I heard  of  that,”  he  answered, 
dryly.  “She  threw  herself  away  on  a Russian 
count,  or  a Spanish  grandee,  or  a — ” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort.  He  is  an  English  no- 
bleman, Lord  Onslow.  She  is  Lady  Onslow.  I 
am  a happy  mother  to  have  married  my  daugh- 
ter so  well.  Don’t  you  agree  with  me  ?" 

“ Yes,  if  she  is  well  married.  But  was  there 
not  some  discussion  at  the  time  whether  there 
was  a Lord  Onslow  ?” 

“His  lordship’s  enemies  tried  to  spread  such 
a report,  but  he  satisfied  me  that  it  was  false.” 

“ By  Debrett  or  Burke  ?” 

“ By  a letter  from  his  solicitors  in  London.” 

“What  a fool  Judith  is!”  was  the  reflection 
of  John  Gurney.  “And  I used  to  think  her 
clever!”  Then  aloud,  “ Are  his  lordship  and 
her  ladyship  in  town?  If  so,  you  must  present 
me.” 

The  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice  did  not  es- 
cape her.  She  answered,  stiffly,  “ They  are  now 
on  their  bridal  tour.  When  they  return  they  will 
depart  for  England,  to  reside  on  his  lordship’s 
estates.” 

“In  the  Isle  of  Skye,  probably,”  he  muttered 
to  himself. 

“You  don’t  seem  to  be  pleased,  John.  Have 
you  changed  your  mind  in  regard  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  wealthy  marriages?”  There  was  a touch 
of  sarcasm  in  her  voice  now. 

“Judith,  I hope  the  poor  girl  is  married  as 
you  say.  But  the  longer  I live — you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  this  from  me — the  longer  I live 
the  less  I think  of  money.” 

“ I am  delighted  to  hear  it,”  she  said  to  her- 
self, building  I know  not  what  castles  in  Spain 
on  that  unguarded  remark.  “Money  has  its 
advantages,  though,”  she  observed,  quietly;  “at 
least  to  people  in  moderate  circumstances.” 

4 4 Like  yourself,  for  example  ? You  seem  rath- 
er prosperous,  however.” 

“You  must  not  trust  too  much  to  appear- 
ances, John.” 

“No?”  he  asked. 

She  bit  her  lips,  feeling  that  she  had  commit- 
ted a blunder.  To  retrieve  it  she  opened  her 
album,  and  showed  him  a carte  de  visite  in  it. 
“This  is  Elizabeth.” 

He  looked  at  it  attentively.  “ Is  it  like  ? She 
is  beautiful — even  more  beautiful  than  you  were 
at  her  age.” 

“Thank  you,  brother,”  and  she  kissed  her 
hand  to  him  in  a pretty  way. 

“ And  this  ?’’  as  he  went  on  turning  the  leaves. 

‘‘That  is  John.  I’m  afraid  John  don’t  amount 
to  much.” 

“Johns  never  do.  I like  this  one,  though; 
he  has  a frank,  manly  face.  And  this  ?”  point- 
ing to  another. 

“That  is  Percy,”  she  replied,  admiringly. 
“What  do  you  think  of  him  ?” 

He  gazed  and  gazed  at  the  face,  holding  it  in 
different  lights. 

“Well?” 

“I  am  studying  it,”  and  he  walked  to  the 
window  in  order  to  see  it  more  distinctly.  It 
was  the  face  of  a boy  almost,  but  there  was  no 
boyishness  in  it.  A curious  face,  with  a tender 
mouth,  serious  eyes,  and  an  intellectual  brow. 
You  would  have  said,  “ Here  is  a staid,  decor- 
ous, young  man,  who  will  command  the  respect 
of  his  elders,  and  rise  in  the  world  as  surely  as 
the  sun  to-morrow.”  So  did  not  John  Gurney, 
who  doubted  the  more  he  studied.  “I  can’t 
make  it  out.  Tell  me  about  him.” 

She  grew  voluble  at  once.  “He’s  a boy  in  a 
million.  I call  him  a boy,  he  is  still  so  young ; 
but  he’s  ten  times  the  man  his  father  is.  He’s 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  concern,  and  whatever 
he  undertakes  he  succeeds  in.  ‘Gurney  & Co.’ 
(the  firm  is  the  same,  I suppose?)  must  know 
the  reputation  of  ‘Trevor  & Son.’  You  ought 
to  bank  with  us.” 

“Yes?” 

“Not  that  it  matters,”  she  added,  quickly. 
“But,  as  I was  saying,  Percy  is  a remarkable 
young  man.  I don’t  know  where  we  should  be 
if  it  were  not  for  him.  He  has  been  in  the  firm 
only  a year,  and  you  see  where  we  are  now.  It’s 
comfortable  here,  isn't  it,  brother?” 

“It’s  magnificent.” 

“ Percy  did  it.” 

“May  I inquire  how?” 

“By  a ‘corner  in  Erie,’  if  that  is  what-you 
mdnitjlfciltf  irMtaftfly, 

‘ There  are  ‘ corners  in  Erie,’  I believe,  and 
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some  very  sharp  ones.  But,  forgive  me,  Ju- 
dith’’— he  paused  gravely — “forgive  me  if  I do 
not  trust  entirely  to  appearances.  A plain  busi- 
ness man,  I doubt  the  substantiality  of  these  sud- 
den fortunes.  This  house,  for  instance — I fear  it 
is  mortgaged.” 

He  seemed  to  expect  her  to  answer,  and  it  was 
evident  to  her  that  she  should  answer — but  how  ? 
If  she  said  the  house  was  mortgaged,  their  pros- 
perity would  not  appear  so  real  as  she  wished ; 
and  if  she  said  it  was  not  mortgaged,  it  would 
appear  too  real.  She  was  in  a dilemma. 

“ There  was  a small  mortgage  on  it  at  first, 
but  I believe  it  has  been  taken  up.  I’ll  learn, 
since  you  wish  to  know.  You  are  very,  very 
kind.  But  tell  me  now  of  yourself ; for,  selfish 
woman  that  I am,  I have  babbled  all  this  while 
of  my  own  poor  affairs.  You  are  well,  I hope ; 
better  even  than  you  look,  and  as  busy,  of  course, 
as  of  old.  The  firm  of  ‘Gurney  & Co.,’  Percy 
says,  is  the  synonym  of  success.  By-the-by,  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  Percy,  who  has  not  seen 
you  since  he  was  seven,  remembers  you  more 
distinctly  than  John.  Percy  is  the  only  one  in 
the  family  who  will  never  hear  a word  against 
‘Uncle  John.’  We  abuse  you,  then?  Of  course 
we  do,  and  roundly ; for,  if  we  can’t  abuse  our 
relations,  whom  can  we  abuse,  pray  ? But  Percy 
won’t  allow  it.  ‘ Uncle  John  was  kind  to  us 
once,’  he  says,  ‘ and  if  he  has  dropped  us  now,  it 
is  our  own  fault.’  You  must  like  Percy,  brother.” 

Mrs.  Trevor!  Mrs.  Trevor!  you  know  that 
Percy  never  said  any  thing  of  the  kind.  What 
he  did  say  was,  “ He  was  useful  to  us  once,  and 
may  be  again.”  How  can  you  fib  so? 

“‘Gurney  & Co.,'  Judith,  jog  on  quietly. 
Never  a fast  firm,  we  are  growing  slow  as  we  grow 
old.  The  house,  I suppose,  will  die  with  me.” 

“Why  need  it?  Why  not  take  a part- 
ner ?” 

“We  are  not  rich  enough  to  tempt  a young 
man,  and  as  for  old  men,  one  is  surely  enough.” 

“ Is  he  telling  the  truth  when  he  says  he  is  not 
rich  ?”  she  wondered ; “or  does  he  think  I was 
about  to  recommend  Hugh  to  him  again  ?”  She 
tapped  him  with  her  fan.  “ If  your  remark  about 
old  men  had  any  reference  to  Trevor,  you  are 
right ; but  he  was  not  in  my  mind  when  I spoke, 
I assure  you.  It  seemed  to  me  a pity  that  so  old 
a house  as  ours  should  go  down.  But  so  it  is,  so 
it  is.  We  must  all  go.  John,  do  you  ever  think 
seriously?  Of  the  grave,  I mean,  and  hereafter? 
Do  you  remember  the  hymn  mother  taught  us 
when  we  were  children  ? 

44 4 The  day  is  past  and  gone, 

The  evening  shades  appear; 

Oh,  may  we  ail  remember  well 
The  night  of  death  draws  near.”4 

“Yes,  Judith;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  came 
into  my  head  the  last  thing  last  night.  I had 
been  thinking  of  mother  and  father,  and  you 
and  Ann.” 

So  that  was  what  had  sent  him  to  her  J 
“ Dear  mother !”  she  sighed. 

“ Yes,  sister,”  he  resumed,  “ I have  begun 
to  think  of  these  things,  and  shall  put  my  affairs 
in  order.”  > 

“Make  your  peace  first,  and  attend  to  your 
affairs  afterward.  But  excuse  me  for  a few 
minutes;  I hear  the  door-bell  ring.  You  know 
lam  ‘at  home.’  ” And  she  withdrew. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  a brown- 
study,  occasionally  stopping  to  look  at  the  pic- 
tures and  objects  of  vertn. 

“I  don’t  think  Judith  is  as  mercenary  as  she 
was.  Her  last  advice  was  good — from  her  point 
of  view.  I would  not  have  believed  she  could 
be  so  disinterested.  We  shall  get  on  well  to- 
gether, I hope.  I don’t  know  what  to  do  for  her, 
though.  If  this  house  is  really  Trevor’s  he  is 
in  no  need  of  help  from  me,  and,  even  if  he 
were,  I could  not  give  it  to  him  cheerfully ; for, 
first  and  last,  he  has  muddled  away  a hundred 
thousand  of  mine.  He’s  always  muddling  away 
somebody’s  money.  If  he  would  pay  back  that 
now  I would  settle  it,  and  as  much  more,  on 
Judith.  It  would  be  a nest-egg  for  her  in  case  any 
thing  should  happen.  I wonder  if  she  wouldn’t 
like  a set  of  diamonds  ?” 

Whether  Mrs.  Trevor  heard  the  bell,  as  she 
said,  or  whether  it  was  her  fancy,  is  of  no  great 
consequence.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
no  person  was  in  the  front  parlor  when  she  en- 
tered it,  which  rather  pleased  her  than  other- 
wise, since  it  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  run  over 
what  had  just  occurred  between  herself  and  her 
brother.  “ How  unfortunate  it  is,”  she  said, 
“ that  I couldn’t  know  that  he  was  coming  ; and 
how  unfortunate  that  we  are  prosperous ! He 
would  have  done  something  handsome  else,  for  it 
is  certain  that  he  isn’t  satisfied  with  the  way  he 
has  used  me.  He  must  be  very  much  changed, 
or  he  wouldn’t  have  said  that  he  no  longer  cared 
for  money.  When  a Gurney  feels  like  that,  his 
end  is  near!  He  hasn’t  made  his  will,  it  seems, 
unless  he  is  deceiving  me,  and  I don’t  believe  he 
is.  He  may  remember  the  children.  He  must ; 

I mean  to  bring  it  about.  But  how — how  ? I 
can’t  ask  him  to  leave  Elizabeth  any  thing  ; he’ll 
think  Percy  can  take  care  of  himself,  and  I haven’t 
said  a word  in  Jack’s  favor.  How  stupid  of  me ! 

1 could  cry  my  eyes  out  with  rage.  ” But  she 
thought  better  of  it ; for,  smoothing  the  flounces 
of  her  robe,  she  rejoined  her  brother  with  a sweet, 
sad,  smiling  face. 

Drawing  an  easy-chair  up  to  the  fire  she  made 
him  sit  down,  and  placed  herself  on  his  left, 
where  she  could  see  him  best.  “ How  good  of 
ou  to  come !”  she  exclaimed ; “ and  how  sorry 
nm  that  none  of  the  children  are  at  home  ! ” 
“You  are  fond  of  your  children,  Judith  ?” 

“ Fond  is  not  the  word,  John.  But  I can  not 
expect  a man  to  understand  the  feelings  of  a mo- 
ther. No  man  can — least  of  all  a hard  headed 
bachelor  like  you.  I wonder — no,  1 do  not, 
either,  for  you  never  liked  women,  I remember.” 
“Perhaps  I am  cured  of  that — who  knows?” 
What  did  he  mean/  .Was. he—  But  no,  it 
could  not  be.  U I ^ it  IZ£  0 Dy 


“ By-the-way,  John,  how  did  you  know  I was 
‘ at  home’  to-day  ?” 

“ How  does  any  body  know  any  thing  now, 
except  from  the  newspapers,  which  tell  us  every 
thing  that  happens,  and  a great  many  things 
that  do  not  happen.  I read  it  in  The  Tickler 
and  Tattler.  But  your  speaking  of  being  ‘ at 
home’  reminds  me  that  we  shall  be  ‘at  home’ 
ourselves  soon.  I will  send  you  a card  to-mor- 
row or  next  day.  ” 

“John  Gurney,  you  have  not  been  getting 
married  ?” 

A queer  smile  flitted  across  his  face : he  en- 
joyed her  mistake. 

“ Why  not?  I am  old  enough,  I suppose.” 

“ Too  old — to  make  such  a fool  of  yourself.” 

At  this  moment  the  bell  rang,  and  so  loudly 
that  both  heard  it : a sudden,  impatient  jerk. 

She  was  on  her  feet  at  once. 

“ Sit  down, .and  let  me  tell  you  about  it.  Last 
summer,  when  I was  ill — and  I was  very  ill,  Ju- 
dith— I think  I shall  never  recover  the  shock  I 
had  then — there  came  to  me — ” 

“ Where’s  mamma  ?”  cried  a voice  without. 

“In  the  back  parlor,  my  lady,”  the  servant 
was  heard  to  answer. 

A rush  of  steps  to  the  door,  which  was  thrown 
open  violently.  “ Mamma ! mamma ! ” 

“Lady  Onslow!  Elizabeth,”  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
vor, starting  to  her  feet,  “how  you  have  fright- 
ened me !” 

John  Gurney  arose,  somewhat  startled,  and 
was  perceived  by  the  new-comer. 

“I  didn’t  know  you  had  company.” 

“It’s  only  your  uncle  John.  You  remember 
Uncle  John  ?” 

“ No — do  I ?” 

“ So  this  is  little  Lizzy  that  was,  ” he  said,  com- 
ing forward:  “the  bud  has  indeed  ripened.  I 
hope  you  are  well,  Lady  Onslow.” 

She  stared  at  him,  and  at  her  mother,  and 
burst  into  tears — wild,  passionate  tears,  that  could 
not  be  restrained. 

“For  God’s  sake,  Elizabeth,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ? Why  are  you  here  ? Where  is  Lord  Ons- 
low ? Tell  me.” 

A spasm  of  pain  twitched  the  face  of  the  beau- 
tiful girl ; she  shuddered  from  head  to  foot. 

John  Gurney  would  have  left  the  room. 

“Stay,  brother,  and  help  me  to  unravel  this 
mystery.  Where  is  Lord  Onslow,  I say  ?”  She 
spoke  sharply,  and  shook  her  daughter  by  the 
shoulder. 

“There  is  no  Lord  Onslow,  mother.” 

“ Are  you  mad  ?” 

“I  think  I can  tell  you  what  has  happened, 
Judith,”  interposed  John  Gurney.  “You  have 
married  your  daughter  to  an  adventurer.  Am 
I not  right,  my  child?” 

She  bowed  sadly.  “Worse,  Sir — a villain. 
See  here,  mother.”  And  stripping  up  her  sleeve, 
she  pointed  to  black  and  blue  spots  on  her  arm, 
which  were  evidently  the  grip  of  strong  fingers. 
“ He  struck  me,  too;  but  I forgave  him,  for  he 
was  drunk.” 

“The  more  fool  you,”  remarked  her  mother. 

“I  loved  him,  and  I forgave  him.”  She 
paused,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  head  as  if  she 
was  trying  to  remember  something.  “ We  were 
staying  in  Washington  this  week,  quietly  and 
happily,  planning  what  we  would  do  when  we 
should  return.  / was,  that  is,  and  he  agreed 
to  it.  Night  before  last  I retired  early,  while 
he  was  playing  billiards  with  one  of  the  embassy. 
When  I awoke  in  the  morning  he  had  not  re- 
turned. He  had  abandoned  me.” 

“Have  you  finished,  fool?”  demanded  her 
mother. 

(“Judith!”) 

“ No ; he  robbed  me  of  my  jewels,  and  all  the 
money  he  could  find.  He  would  have  taken  my 
purse,  I suppose,  but  it  was  under  my  pillow. 
There  was  enough  in  it  to  bring  me  home.  ” 

She  told  her  story  without  a tear  or  a sigh. 
She  was  the  calmest  person  there — so  calm  that 
she  seemed  to  have  been  relating  the  wrongs  of 
another,  not  her  own.  Mrs.  Trevor,  poor  wo- 
man, was  in  a furious  passion,  enraged  with  her 
daughter,  her  brother,  herself — enraged  with 
every  body  and  every  thing.  Speechless  with 
fury  and  shame,  she  appeared  to  have  grown  old 
suddenly;  the  bloom  had  vanished  from  her 
cheeks,  the  lustre  was  gone  from  her  eyes.  They 
had  become  gray  and  faded. 

“ fso,”  she  shrieked,  when  she  found  a voice, 
“this  is  the  reward  of  all  my  motherly  care,  the 
end  of  all  my  ambition ! Do  you  know  what 
you  have  done?  You  have  ruined  me.  I shall 
never  dare  to  hold  up  my  head  again.  We  shall 
be  the  laughing-stock  of  all  our  acquaintances. 
I shall  die  with  shame.” 

“And  I,  mother?”  asked  the  poor  girl. 

“ Mother  me  no  more ; you  are  no  child  of 
mine.” 

“ Judith  /” 

“What  brought  yon  here?  Do  you  think  I 
will  have  you  here — Lady  Onslow  ?” 

“Judith,  Judith — you  are  brutal.” 

“Mind  your  business,  John  Gurney — this  is 
mine.” 

“Where  shall  I go,  mother?” 

“Where  you  will.  Y'ou  shall  not  remain 
here.  ” 

“ You  refuse  to  receive  your  daughter,  then, 
Judith  ?”  said  John  Gurney,  looking  his  sister 
steadily  in  the  face. 

“ I do.” 

“You  are  a wicked  woman.” 

He  turned  toward  his  niece  in  his  stately  way, 
looking  like  what  he  was — the  soul  of  chivalry 
and  kindness.  “ My  child,  I am  a lonesome 
old  man.  Will  you  not  share  and  brighten  my 
solitude?  Say  ‘yes’ — I wish  it  so  much.”  He 
opened  his  arms,  and  she  rushed  toward  him 
with  a cry.  He  smoothed  the  ripples  of  her  hair 
with  one  hand,  and  brushed  a tear  from  his  eye 
with  the  other. 

“Come,”  he  said  at  last. 

“Good-by,  mother." 


“ Good-morning,  Mrs.  Trevor.” 

Where  was  Mrs.  Trevor’s  heart?  where  was 
Mrs.  Trevor’s  conscience  ? where  was  Mrs.  Tre- 
vor’s worldliness,  even — that  day?  Clearly  not 
“ at  home.” 


VENICE. 

Unlike  other  celebrated  towns  of  Italy — such 
as  Padua,  Mantua,  Naples,  and  Rome  itself — 
Venice  is  not  an  old  classical  city.  According 
to  the  best  historians  it  dates  from  the  25th  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  421,  when 
Simon  de  Glauconibus,  Antonins  Calvus,  and 
other  lovers  of  liberty,  who  sought  a refuge  from 
oppression  among  the  islands  and  lagoons  of  the 
coast,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  common- 
wealth on  the  Rialto,  the  nearest  island  to  the 
embouchure  of  the  Brenta.  The  state  of  which 
they  were  the  founders  had  a long  and  for  many 
centuries  a very  prosperous  existence.  Under  a 
nominal  subjection  to  Padua  and  other  cities 
of  old  Venetia  it  passed  its  first  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  years.  For  the  following  six 
hundred  years,  during  which  it  made  great  ad- 
ditions to  its  power  and  wealth,  Venice  was  gov- 
erned by  her  doges — a sort  of  monarchs  whom 
the  citizens  elected,  and  whose  power  they  lim- 
ited. After  that,  and  during  the  last  five  hun- 
dred years  of  her  existence,  she  was  really  and 
practically  governed  by  her  nobles.  Then  came 
the  end.  France,  ever  ready  to  seize  on  other 
territories,  but  too  proud  to  cede  a foot  of  her 
own,  deposed  the  last  doge  by  the  hands  of  her 
great  general,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and,  abol- 
ishing this  republic,  added  to  her  other  crimes 
against  the  peace  and  liberties  oi  Europe  the 
destruction  of  a state  which,  crowned  with  hon- 
ors equal  to  its  age,  had  existed  for  the  long 
period  of  thirteen  hundred  years. 

In  many  respects  Venice  is  now  but  the  ghost 
and  shadow  of  what  she  was  in  the  days  of  her 
meridian  splendor.  Silence  broods  on  her  ca- 
nals ; the  marbles  are  peeling  off  her  palaces 
like  shreds  of  bark  off  a dead,  skeleton  tree ; 
and  though  they  retain  in  their  gait  much  of  the 
proud  and  lofty  bearing  of  other  days,  not  less 
than  one-fourth  part  of  her  inhabitants  are  so 
poor  as  to  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  public 
charity.  What  a fall  is  there  from  the  days 
when  Jacopo  Sannazaro,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  composed  these  lines — 
thus  translated ! 

44  Neptune  eaw  Venice  on  the  Adria  stand 

Firm  as  a rock,  and  all  the  sea  command. 

4 Think’st  thou.  O Jove,’  said  he, 4 Rome's  walls  ex- 
cel? 

Or  that  proud  cliff  whence  false  Tarpcia  fell  ? 

Grant  Tiber  best,  view  both,  and  you  will  say, 

That  men  did  those,  gods  these  foundations  lay.’” 
These  verses  give  us  a good  idea  of  the  ancient 
glory  of  Venice ; and  this  of  the  wealth  and  mu- 
nificence of  her  citizens,  that  the  poet  received — 
the  largest  reward  literature,  in  the  form  of  po- 
etry or  prose,  ever  won — for  these  six'  lines  six 
thousand  golden  crowns.  But  low  as  she  has 
fallen,  Venice  seems  to  have  passed  the  lowest 
ebb-tide  of  her  fortunes.  Since  the  Austrian 
was  driven  from  her  territory,  since  she  has 
shared  in  the  new-born  liberties  of  Italy,  since 
the  Gospel,  banished  in  the  days  of  her  degen- 
eracy, is  now  faithfully  preached  and  openly  pro- 
fessed there,  and  her  people  are  learning  that 
“ whom  the  truth  maketh  free  are  free  indeed,” 
there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  this  city  will 
yet  be  the  subject  and  the  scene  of  a great,  glo- 
rious, and  more  than  temporal  revival. 

With  graceful  towers,  domes,  campaniles,  and 
palaces  standing  in  rich  clusters  out  of  the 
shoreless  waters  that  rise  with  the  tide  on  every 
door-step,  and,  carrying  boats  and  gondolas  in 
place  of  carts  and  carriages,  form  its  principal 
and  almost  its  only  streets,  the  city  might  have 
owed  its  name — though  it  had  a different  origin 
— to  the  old  heathen  legend  that  represents  Ve- 
nus, the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  as  bom  of 
the  ocean.  Venice  looks  like  a city  tom  by 
some  great  convulsion  from  the  shore,  and,  with 
nil  its  churches,  palaces,  manufactories,  and 
houses  standing  erect  and  entire,  floated  out  to 
sea,  and  securely  anchored  to  its  sandy  bed. 
Save  dogs  and  cats,  there  is  no  four-footed  ani- 
mal in  all  the  town — no  horses,  nor  cows,  nor 
even  a donkey.  Wheels  are  unknown  ; their 
grinding,  rumbling  noise  never  heard  where 
sheets  of  water,  along  which  gondolas,  in  place 
of  cabs  and  omnibuses,  are  shooting  with  their 
passengers,  separate  opposite  neighbors,  the 
houses  on  one  side  of  the  street  from  those  on 
the  other.  A unique  city,  indeed ! since,  with 
the  houses  built  on  piles  that  have  been  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  sea,  there,  as  has  been  said, 
we  roost  on  tho  topr  of  tre^ 


HUMORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Saii>  a loving  wife  to  her  husband,  “Will  you  never 
learn,  my  dear,  the  difference  between  real  and  ex- 
changeable value  ?”  The  husband,  tired  of  political 
economy,  replied,  “Ah  yes,  my  dear,  I know  your 
great  learning  and  many  virtues.  That’s  your  real 
value.  But  I know  also  that  none  of  my  married 
friends  would  change  wives  with  me.  That's  your  ex- 
changeable value.” 


A gentleman,  speaking  of  the  happiness  of  the 
married  state  before  his  daughter,  disparagingly  said, 
44  She  who  marries,  does  well ; but  she  who  does  not 
marry,  does  better.”  “Well,  then,”  said  the  young 
lady,  “I  will  do  well;  let  those  who  choose  do  better." 


The  man  whose  feet  were  so  enormously  large  that 
he  had  to  put  his  pantaloons  on  over  his  head  lias  re- 
cently joined  the  woman's  rights  party,  and  has  wisely 
determined  to  wear  a shawl. 


A traveler  in  Georgia,  down  among  the  rice  swamps, 
observing  the  sallow,  sunken-eyed,  emaciated  appear- 
ance of  the  inhabitants,  asked  one  of  them  if  the  cli- 
mate was  unhealthy.  “ Wa’al,  no,”  replied  the  sickly 
looking  fellow ; “ 'taint  unhealthy ; we  have  the  fever 
and  ague  all  the 'time  in  these  parts ; but  then  we  en- 
joy a powerful  undertow  of  health,  which  beats  the 
ague  all  to  nothing  1” 


Hair-pins  are  now  called  switch-tenders. 


WEATHER  RHYMES. 

February  fill  dyke, 

Be  it  black  or  be  it  white; 

But  if  it  is  white. 

It  is  better  to  like. 

March  winds  and  April  showers 
Bring  out  the  May  flowers. 

He  who  sees  his  wheat  on  a weeping  May 
Will  himself  go  weeping  away; 

But  he  who  sees  it  on  a weeping  June 
Will  go  away  to  another  tune. 

When  the  sand  doth  feed  the  clay, 

England  woe  and  well-a-day; 

But  when  the  clay  doth  feed  the  sand, 

Then  tie  well  with  Angle  Land. 

A swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a load  of  hay ; 

A swarm  of  bees  in  June 
Is  worth  a silver  spoon  ; 

A swarm  of  bees  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a fly. 

After  Si  Bartholomew 

Come  long  evenings  and  cold  dew. 

At  a wedding  the  other  day  one  of  the  guests,  who 
often  is  a little  absent-minded,  observed,  gravely,  44 1 
have  often  remarked  that  there  have  been  more  wo- 
men than  men  married  this  year.” 


A Low  Fun— Cat-skin. 


A Dutchman,  in  describing  a span  of  horses  which 
he  had  lost,  said : 44  Dey  wash  very  mooch  alike,  ’spe- 
cially de  oft  one.  One  looks  so  much  like  both,  I could 
not  tell  todder  from  which ; when  I went  after  de  one 
I always  caut  de  oder ; an’  I whipped  de  one  most  deal 
because  de  Oder  kicked  at  me.” 


A Hint  to  Milliners— Enough  on  that  head. 


An  exchange  says : “ Marriage  makes  a man  and  wo- 
man one.”  Yes,  but  the  trouble  is  to  tell  which  of 
them  is  the  one. 


Stammering,  says  Coleridge,  is  sometimes  the  cause 
of  a pun.  Some  one  was  mentioning,  in  Lamb's  pres- 
ence, the  cold-heartedness  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
in  restraining  the  Duchess  from  rushing  up  to  embrace 
her  son,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  a considerable 
time,  and  insisted  on  her  receiving  him  in  state.  44  Ilow 
horribly  cold  it  was,”  said  the  narrator.  “Yes,”  said 
Lamb,  in  his  stuttering  way ; “ but  you  know  he  is  the 
Duke  of  Cu-cumber-la nd.  ” 

A man  in  a crowd  found  elbow-room  quickly  by  tell- 
ing a neighbor  that  he  was  sitting  on  his  revolver. 


An  exchange  says:  “The  compositors  in  San  Fran- 
cisco embrace  many  ladies.”  The  compositors  in  San 
Francisco  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 


An  English  writer  thinks  the  American  early  pota- 
toes will  come  to  an  end  ere  long,  for  as  each  new  va- 
riety is  claimed  to  ripen  about  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
other,  the  time  between  planting  and  digging  will  soon 
be  used  up. 


There  is  a man  in  Dacotah,  Iowa,  so  penurious  that 
when  shelling  corn,  and  a kernel  flew  into  a wood- 
pile,  he  removed  seven  cords  of  wood  to  And  it.  A 
neighbor,  standing  near,  dropped  a kernel  near  where 
the  searcher  was  looking.  But  when  he  found  it  he 
said : 44  You  can’t  fool  me  with  that  small  kernel ; the 
one  I lost  was  a large  one.” 


Why  is  a bnlcher’s  cart  like  his  boots  ?— Because  be 
carries  his  calves  there. 


M an  aging  a Httsbanb.— “ now  do  you  manage  your 
husband,  Mrs.  Croaker?  Such  a job  as  I have  of  it 
with  Smith  !”  44  Easiest  thing  in  the  world,  my  dear; 
give  him  a twitch  backward  when  you  want  him  to  go 
forward.  For  instance,  you  see,  to-day  I had  a loaf 
of  cake  to  make.  Well,  do  you  suppose  because  my 
body  is  in  the  pastry-room  that  my  soul  need  be  there, 
too?  Not  a bit  of  it.  I am  thinking  of  all  sorts  of 
celestial  things  the  while.  Now  Croaker  has  a way  of 
tagging  round  at  my  heels,  and  bringing  me  plump 
down,  In  the  midst  of  my  aerial  flights,  by  asking  me 
the  price  of  the  sugar  I’m  using.  Well,  you  see,  it 
drives  me  frantic ! and  when  I woke  up  this  morning, 
and  saw  this  furious  storm,  I knew  I had  him  on  my 
hands  for  the  day,  unless  I managed  right ; so  I told 
him  that  I hoped  he  wouldn’t  go  out  to  catch  his  death 
such  weather ; that  if  he  wasn’t  capable  of  taking  care 
of  himself,  1 should  do  it  for  him;  that  it  was  very 
lonesome  rainy  days,  and  that  I wanted  him  to  stay 
at  home  and  talk  with  me ; at  any  rsfte  he  mustn't  go 
out ; and  I hid  his  umbrella  and  India  rubbers.  Well, 
of  course,  he  was  right  end  up ; (just  as  I expected  1) 
and  in  lees  than  ten  minutes  was  streaking  down  street 
at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  Y'ou  see  there’s  no- 
thing like  understanding  human  nature ; no  woman 
should  be  married  till  she  is  thoroughly  posted  up  in 
this  branch  of  her  education.” 
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THE  CHILDREN’S  STOCKINGS. 

(ON  CHRI8TMAS-EVE.) 

He  will  see  sweet  stockings  cunning  and  new, 
Warm  in  scarlet  and  dainty  in  white — 

Stockings  that  never  have  crept  in  a shoe — 

Waiting  his  morning’s  enchanted  light. 

And  other  glad  stockings,  that  he  should  know, 
Grown  larger,  perhaps,  than  they  were  last  year ! 

In  many  a pretty,  half-sleepy  row 
They  wonder,  no  doubt,  if  he  is  near. 

This  Saint  of  the  Children,  who  loves  them  so, 
Fairily  filling  each  colored  space, 

Will  touch  clear  dreams  with  his  kiss— and  go 
With  tears,  I think,  in  his  tender  face. 

Ah  i spite  of  his  furs,  he  will  shiver,  I fear, 

At  the  thought  of  stockings,  bright  and  small, 

Whose  curious  looks  are  no  longer  here. 

Awake  for  him  by  the  lonesome  wall ! 

Oh ! you  whose  little  hands  reach  uo  more 
Toward  his  gray,  kind  beard  in  their  dimpled  play. 

Whose  little  feet  passed  through  the  great  dim  Door, 
With  never  a step  nor  a sound,  away— 

Have  you  found  Another  who  lights  with  love 
His  Birthday  Tree  for  your  charmed  eyes  ? 

Do  you  see  in  its  branches  the  snow-white  Dove  ? 

Is  it  fair  with  the  flowering  and  fruit  of  the  skies  ? 

Mas.  G.  M.  B.  Piatt. 


BRED  IN  THE  BONE. 

tty  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s  Year,”  “One  of  the 
Family,”  “ A Beggar  on  Horseback,”  “ Gwen- 
doline’s Harvest,”  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


CURTIUS. 

Richard  had  many  subjects  for  thought  to 
beguile  his  lonely  way  to  Gethin,  but  one  was 
paramount,  and  absorbed  the  rest,  though  he 
strove  to  dismiss  it  all  he  could. 

He  endeavored  to  think  of  his  dead  mother. 
His  heart  was  full  of  her  patient  love  and  weary, 
childless  life-  but  her  portrait  faded  from  his 
mind  like  a dissolving  view,  and  in  its  place 
stood  that  of  Solomon  Coe,  haggard,  emaciated, 
hideous.  Still  less  could  he  think  of  Harry  and 
her  son,  between  whom  and  himself  this  spectre 
of  the  unhappy  man  rose  up  at  once,  summoned 
by  the  thought  of  them,  as  by  a spell.  It  did 
not  occur  to  Richard  even  now  that  be  had  had 
no  right  to  kill  him  ; but  he  shuddered  to  think, 
if  be  had  really  done  so,  how  this  late  opening 
flower  of  love  which  he  had  just  discovered 
would  blossom  into  fear  and  loathing.  In  that 
case  his  heart  would  have  been  softened  only  to 
be  pierced.  His  mother’s  death,  the  knowledge 
of  Harry’s  fidelity,  and  of  the  existence  of  his 
son,’  to  whom  his  affection  had  been  already 
drawn,  unknowingly  and  in  spite  of  himself, 
had  dissolved  his  cruel  purpose.  He  was  eager 
to  spare  his  mother’s  memory  the  shame  of  the 
foul  crime  he  had  contemplated,  and  passion- 
ately anxious  that  in  the  veins  of  his  new-found 
son  there  should  at  least  run  no  murderer’s 
blood. 

“Faster!  faster!"  was  still  his  cry,  though 
the  horses  galloped  whenever  it  was  practicable, 
and  the  wheels  cast  the  winter’s  mire  into  his 
eager  face.  This  haste  was  made,  as  he  well 
knew,  upon  the  road  to  his  own  ruin.  To  find 
Solomon  alive  was  to  be  accused  of  having  com- 
passed his  death.  There  was  no  hope  in  the 
magnanimity  of  such  a foe.  But  yesterday 
Richard  had  cared  little  or  nothing  for  his  own 
safety,  and  was  only  bent  upon  the  prosecution 
of  his  scheme  against  his  foe  ; now  life  had  mys- 
teriously become  dear  to  him,  and  he  was  about 
to  risk  it  in  saving  the  man  he  had  hated  most 
on  earth  from  the  doom  to  which  he  had  himself 
consigned  him.  He  had  calculated  the  possibil- 
ities which  were  in  his  own  favor,  and  they  had 
resolved  themselves  into  this  single  chance— that 
Solomon  might  be  induced,  by  the  uncondition- 
al offer  of  Wheal  Danes  and  its  golden  treas- 
ure, to  forego  his  revenge.  His  greed  was  great ; 
but  his  malice,  as  Richard  had  good  cause  to 
know,  was  also  not  easily  satisfied.  Moreover, 
even  if  his  victim  should  decline  to  be  his  pros- 
ecutor, he  would  still  stand  in  great  peril.  It 
was  only  too  probable  that  he  would  be  recog- 
nized at  Gethin  for  the  stranger  that  had  so 
lately  been  staying  at  Turlock ; he  had  not,  in- 
deed, mentioned  his  assumed  name  at  the  latter 
place  ; but  his  lack  of  interest  in  the  fate  of  Sol- 
omon— whose  disappearance  had  been  narrated 
to  him  by  the  waitress — and  his  departure  from 
the  town  under  such  circumstances,  would  (in 
case  of  his  identification)  be  doubtless  contrast- 
ed with  this  post-haste  journey  of  his  to  deliver 
this  same  man.  He  had  made  up  his  mind,  how- 
ever, to  neglect  no  precautions  to  avoid  this  con- 
tingency. It  would  be  dark  when  he  got  to 
Gethin  ; and  his  purpose  once  accomplished  he 
might  easily  escape  recognition,  unless  he  should 
be  denounced  by  Solomon  himself.  In  that 
case  Richard  was  fully  determined  that  he  would 
glut  no  more  the  curiosity  of  the  crowd.  He 
would  never  stand  in  the  prisoner’s  dock,  or  be 
consigned  again  to  stone  walls.  The  gossips 
should  have  a dead  man’s  face  to  gaze  at,  and 
welcome;  they  might  make  what  sport  they 
pleased  of  that,  but  not  again  of  his  living  agony. 
Then,  instead  of  his  being  Solomon’s  murderer, 
he  would  be  his  victim.  To  judge  by  his  pres- 
ent feeling,  thought  Richard,  bitterly,  this  man 
would  not  enjoy  his  triumph  even  then.  Re- 
venge, as  his  mother  had  once  told  him,  was  like 
a game  of  battle-door— it  is  never  certain  who 
gets  the  last  stroke.  If  Solomon  was  now  dead, 
starved  skeleton  or  rat-eaten  corpse  as  he  might 
be,  Richard  felt  that  he  would  still  have  had  the 
advantage  over  him. 

“ What  is  it  ? Why  are  we  stopping  ?”  cried 
he,  frantically,  ofi  the.  man  pulled  up  on  the  top 
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pleaded  the  driver;  “ we  shall  gain  time  in  the 
end.” 

“ How  far  are  we  still  from  Gethin  ?”  inquired 
Richard,  impatiently. 

“ In  time,  two  hours,  Sir,  for  the  road  is  bad, 
though  me  and  the  horses  will  do  our  best ; but 
the  distance  is  scarce  twelve  miles.  Do  you  see 
that  black  thing  out  to  seaward  yonder  ? That’s 
the  castled  rock.  He  stands  out  fine  against 
the  sunset,  don’t  he  ?” 

“Yes,  yes;  make  haste;”  and  on  they  sped 
again  at  a gallop. 

Within  a mile  or  two  of  this  spot  Richard  had 
first  caught  sight  of  that  same  object  twenty 
years  ago.  The  occasion  flashed  upon  him  with 
every  minutest  circumstance,  even  to  the  fact  of 
how  hungry  he  had  been  at  the  moment.  The 
world  was  all  before  him  then,  and  life  was  young. 
Now,  prematurely  aged,  his  interest  centred  in 
three  human  beings,  and  one  of  those  was  his 
bitter  enemy. 

The  dusk  thickened  into  dark ; and  the  tired 
horses — for  the  stage  had  been  a very  long  one 
— made  but  slow  way. 

“Faster!  faster!”  was  Richard’s  constant 
cry,  till  the  brow  of  the  last  hill  was  gained,  and 
the  scanty  lights  of  Gethin  showed  themselves. 
Then  it  suddenly  struck  him  for  the  first  time 
what  unnecessary  speed  had  been  made.  Why, 
this  man,  Solomon,  strong  and  inured  to  priva- 
tion, had,  after  all,  been  but  eight-and-forty 
hours  in  the  mine,  and  would  surely  be  alive, 
unless  the  rats  had  killed  him.  Where  had  he 
somewhere  read  of  a strong  man  overpowered  in 
a single  night  by  a legion  of  rats,  and  discovered 
a heap  of  clean-picked  bones  by  morning  ? 

The  inn,  as  usual  at  that  season,  showed  few 
signs  of  life ; but  there  were  some  half  dozen 
miners  drinking  at  the  bar. 

“ Keep  those  men,”  said  Richard  to  the  inn- 
keeper ; for  Solomon  had  long  delegated  that  of- 
fice to  another,  though  his  own  name  was  still 
over  the  door,  and  the  Gethin  Castle  was  still  his 
home.  “I  shall  want  their  help  to-night.” 

“ Their  help,  Sir?”  said  the  astonished  land- 
lord. 

“Yes;  but  say  nothing  for  the  present.  Bring 
me  a bottle  of  brandy  and  some  meat — cold 
chicken,  if  you  have  it ; then  let  me  have  a word 
with  you.” 

Richard  did  not  order  the  food  for  himself. 
While  it  was  being  brought  he  sat  down  in  the 
very  chair  that  he  had  used  so  often — for  he  had 
beeu  ushered  into  his  old  parlor — and  gazed 
about  him.  There  were  the  same  tawdry  orna- 
ments on  the  mantel-piece,  and  the  same  books 
on  the  dusty  shelf.  Nothing  was  altered  except 
the  tenant  of  that  room ; but  how  great  a change 
had  taken  place  in  him  ! What  a face  the  dingy 
mirror  offered  him  in  place  of  that  which  it  hail 
shown  him  last ! When  the  inn-keeper  returned 
his  mind  involuntarily  conjured  up  old  Treve- 
thick,  as  he  had  received  from  him  the  key  of 
the  ruin,  and  doggedly  taken  his  compliments 
upon  its  workmanship.  Truly,  “there  is  no 
such  thing  as  forgetting;”  and  to  recall  our  past 
to  its  minutest  details  at  the  judgment- day  will 
not  be  so  impracticable  as  some  of  us  would  de- 
sire. 

Richard  had  made  up  his  mind  exactly  as  to 
what  he  would  say  to  this  man,  but  a question 
suddenly  presented  itself,  which  had  been  absent 
from  his  thoughts  from  the  moment  that  he  had 
resolved  to  rescue  his  enemy.  It  was  a very 
simple  one,  too,  and  would  have  occurred  to  any 
one  else,  as  it  had  done  already  many  times  to 
himself. 

“ Has  Mr.  Coe  been  found  yet  ?” 

He  listened  for  the  answer  eagerly,  for  if  such 
was  the  case,  not  only  was  his  journey  useless, 
but  had  brought  him  into  the  very  jaws  of  de- 
struction. He  would  have  thrown  away  his  life 
for  nothing. 

“No,  Sir,  indeed — and  he  never  will  be,”  re- 
plied the  inn-keeper.  “When  the  sea  don’t  give 
a man  up  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  it  keeps  him 
for  good — at  least  we  always  find  it  so  at  Geth- 
in.’’ 

“Well,  listen  to  me.  My  name  is  Balfour. 
I knew  Mr.  Coe,  and  have  had  dealings  with  him. 
We  had  arranged  a partnership  together  in  a cer- 
tain mine ; and  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  came 
down  here  upon  that  business.” 

“ Very  like,  Sir.  He  was  much  engaged  that 
way,  and  made,  they  say,  a pretty  penny  at  it.  ” 

“ I was  at  Plymouth,  on  my  way  to  join  him, 
when  I heard  this  sad  news.  I came  to-day 
post-haste  in  consequence  of  it.  The  search  for 
him  must  be  renewed  to-night.” 

“ Lor,  Sir,  it  is  easy  to  see  you  are  a stranger 
in  these  parts!  I wouldn’t  like  to  go  myself 
where  poor  Mr.  Coe  met  his  end,  on  so  dark  a 
night  as  this.  It’s  a bad  path  even  in  daylight 
along  Turlock  cliff.  ” 

“ He  did  not  take  that  way,  at  least  I think 
not.  Have  you  a ladder  about  the  premises  ?” 

“Yes,  sure.” 

“And  a lantern?” 

“Now  that’s  strange  enough,  Sir,  that  you 
should  have  inquired  for  a lantern  ; for  we  wanted 
one  just  now  to  see  to  your  horses,  and,  though 
they’re  looking  for  it  high  and  low,  it  can’t  be 
found  nowhere.” 

“It  doesn’t  strike  you,  then,  that  Mr.  Coe 
might  have  taken  it  with  him?” 

“Lor,  Sir,”  cried  the  inn-keeper,  with  admi- 
ration, “and  so  he  must  ha’  done!  Of  course 
it  strikes  one  when  the  thing  has  been  put  into 
one’s  head.  Well,  ’twns  a good  lantern,  and 
now  ’tis  lost.  Dear  me,  dear  me !” 

Golden  visions  of  succeeding  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  inn,  and  of  taking  to  the  furniture 
and  fixings  in  the  gross,  had  flitted  across  this 
honest  gentleman’s  brain,  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  lantern  affected  him  with  the  acute  sense 
of  pecuniary  damage.  The  general  valuation 
would  probably  be  no  less  because  of  the  absence 
of  this  article. 

“Send  out  and  borrow  another,  as  many,  in 


fact,  as  you  can  get,”  said  Richard,  impatiently ; 
“and  get  ready  a torch  or  two  besides.  Pick 
out  four  of  the  strongest  men  yonder,  and  bid 
them  come  with  me,  and  search  Wheal  Danes.” 

“What!  that  old  pit.  Sir?  You’ll  not  find 
a man  to  do  it — no,  not  if  they  knowed  as  mas- 
ter was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  You  wait  till  morn- 
ing.” 

“Your  master  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I feel 
sure  he  took  the  lantern  with  him  to  search  that 
mine.  I will  give  them  a pound  apiece  to  start 
at  once.  Pack  up  this  food,  and  lend  them  a 
mattress  to  bring  him  home  upon.  Be  quick! 
be  quick ! " 

Richard’s  energy  fairly  overpowered  the  phleg- 
matic inn-keeper,  whose  conscience,  perhaps,  also 
smote  him  with  respect  to  his  missing  master ; 
and  he  set  about  the  execution  of  these  orders 
promptly.  Wheal  Danes,  he  had  truly  hinted, 
was  a very  unpopular  spot  with  its  neighbors  aft- 
er nightfall;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sovereigns 
were  rare  in  Gethin,  and  greatly  prized.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  necessaries  which  Richard 
had  indicated  were  procured,  and  a party,  con- 
sisting of  himself,  four  stalwart  miners,  and  the 
inn-keeper,  started  for  the  pit.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  village, 
attracted  by  the  rumor  of  their  purpose,  which 
had  oozed  out  from  the  bar  of  the  Gethin  Castle. 
The  windy  down  had  probably  never  known  so 
strange  a concourse  as  that  which  presently 
streamed  over  it,  with  torch  and  lantern,  and 
stood  around  the  mouth  of  the  disused  mine. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  nothing  could  be  seen 
save  what  the  flare  of  the  lights  they  carried  show- 
ed them — a jagged  rim  of  pit  without  a bottom. 
Notwithstanding  their  numbers  there  was  but 
little  talk  among  them ; they  had  a native  dread 
of  this  dismal  place,  and,  besides,  there  might  now 
be  a ghastly  secret  hidden  within  it.  A muffled 
exclamation,  half  of  admiration,  half  of  awe, 
broke  from  the  circling  crowd  as,  the  ladder 
planted,  Richard  was  seen  descending  it  torch 
in  hand.  No  other  man  followed ; none  had 
volunteered,  and  he  had  asked  for  no  compan- 
ion. They  watched  him,  as  the  countrymen  of 
those  who  had  formerly  worked  Wheal  Danes 
might  have  watched  Curtius  when  he  leaped  into 
the  gulf ; and  as  in  his  case,  when  they  saw  the 
ladder  removed,  and  the  light  grow  dim,  and 
finally  die  out  before  their  eyes,  it  seemed  that 
the  pit  had  closed  on  Richard — that  he  was  swal- 
lowed up  alive.  No  one,  unless  the  strange  story 
about  their  missing  neighbor  which  this  man  had 
brought  was  true,  had  ventured  into  Wheal  Danes 
for  these  fifty  years  1 They  kept  an  awe-struck 
silence,  straining  eye  and  ear.  Some  thought 
they  could  still  see  a far-off  glimmer,  others  that 
they  could  hear  a stifled  cry,  when  the  less  fortu- 
nate or  the  less  imaginative  could  hear  or  see  no- 
thing. But  after  a little  darkness  and  silence 
reigned  supreme  beneath  them;  they  seemed 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  a tomb. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

WHAT  WAS  FOUND  IN  WHEAL  DANES. 

A full  half  hour — which  to  the  watchers  above 
seemed  a much  longer  interval — had  elapsed  since 
Richard  had  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  Wheal 
Danes,  and  not  a sign  of  his  return  had  reached 
the  attentive  throng. 

“I  thought  he’d  come  to  harm,”  muttered  a 
fisherman  to  his  neighbor ; “ it  was  a sin  and  a 
shame  to  let  him  venture!” 

“Ay,  you  may  say  that,”  returned  the  other, 
aloud.  “I  call  it  downright  murder  in  them  as 
sent  him.” 

“It  was  not  I as  sent  him,” observed  the  inn- 
keeper, with  the  honest  indignation  of  a man  that 
has  not  right  habitually  on  his  own  side.  “What 
I said  to  the  gentleman  was,  ‘Wait  till  morning.’ 
Why  should  I send  him?”  Here  he  stopped, 
though  his  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  hurry  mat- 
ters would  have  been  quite  conclusive. 

“Why  was  he  let  to  go  down  at  all,  being  a 
stranger?”  resumed  the  first  speaker.  “Why 
didn’t  somebody  show  him  the  way  ?” 

“Because  nobody  knowed  it,”  answered  one 
of  the  four  miners  whose  services  Richard  had 
retained,  and  who  justly  imagined  that  the  fish- 
erman’s remark  had  been  a reflection  on  his  own 
profession.  “ I’d  ha’  gone  down  Dunloppel  with 
him  at  midnight,  or  any  other  mine  as  can  be 
called  such  ; but  this  is  different.” 

“Ay,  ay,  that’s  so,”  said  a second  miner. 
“We  know  no  more  of  this  place  than  you  fish- 
ermen. There  may  be  as  much  water  in  it  as  in 
the  sea,  for  aught  we  can  tell.  ” 

“It’s  my  belief  they’re  more  afraid  of  the 
Dead  Hand  than  the  water,”  observed  a voice 
from  the  crowd,  the  great  majority  of  which  was 
composed  of  fisher  folk. 

No  reply  was  given  to  this ; perhaps  because 
the  speaker,  an  old  cripple,  the  Thersites  of  the 
village,  was  beneath  notice,  perhaps  because  the 
remark  was  unanswerable.  The  miners  were  bold 
enough  against  material  enemies,  but  they  were 
superstitious  to  a man. 

“If  Solomon  Coe  were  alive,”  continued  the 
same  voice,  “he  wouldn’t  ha’  feared  nothin’.” 

“That’s  the  first  word,  old  man,  as  ever  I 
beard  you  speak  in  his  favor,”  said  a miner,  con- 
temptuously; “and  you’ve  waited  for  that  till 
he’s  dead.” 

“Still,  he  would  ha’  gone,  and  you  durstn’t,” 
observed  the  old  fellow,  cunningly,  “and  that’s 
the  p’int." 

These  allusions  to  the  Dead  Hand  and  to  the 
missing  Solomon  were  not  of  a nature  to  inspire 
courage  in  those  to  whom  it  was  already  lack- 
ing, and  a silence  again  ensued.  There  was 
less  light,  for  a torch  or  two  had  gone  out,  and 
the  mine  looked  blacker  than  ever. 

“Well,  who’s  a-going  down?”  croaked  the 
old  cripple.  “ The  gentleman  came  from  your 
inn,  Jonathan,  and  it’s  your  place,  I should 
think,  to  look  after  him.  “ 


“Certainly  not,”  answered  the  inn-keeper, 
hastily.  “These  men  here  were  hired  for  this 
very  service.” 

“That’s  true,”  said  the  first  miner.  “But 
what’s  the  use  of  talking  when  the  gentleman 
has  got  the  ladder  with  him  ?” 

“ There’s  more  ladders  in  the  world  than  one,” 
observed  the  cripple.  “Here’s  my  grandson, 
John ; he  and  half  a dozen  of  these  young  fel- 
lows would  fetch  Farmer  Gray's  in  less  than  no 
time.  Come,  lads — be  off  with  ye.” 

This  suggestion  was  highly  applauded,  except 
by  the  miner  who  had  so  injudiciously  compro- 
mised himself,  and  was  carried  out  at  once. 

When  the  ladder  arrived  the  three  other  min- 
ers, ashamed  of  deserting  their  comrade,  volun- 
teered to  descend  with  him.  The  excitement 
among  the  spectators  was  great,  indeed,  when 
these  four  men  disappeared  in  the  levels  of  Wheal 
Danes,  as  Richard  had  done  before  them.  The 
light  of  their  combined  torches  lingered  a little 
in  their  rear ; the  sound  of  their  voices,  as  they 
halloed  to  one  another  or  to  the  missing  man, 
was  heard  for  several  minutes.  But  darkness 
and  silence  swallowed  them  up  also,  and  the 
watchers  gazed  on  one  another  aghast. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing,  even  for  those  accus- 
tomed to  underground  labor,  to  seach  an  unfa- 
miliar spot  by  torch-light ; the  fitful  gleam  makes 
the  objects  on  which  it  falls  difficult  of  identi- 
fication. It  is  doubtful  whether  one  has  seen 
this  or  that  before  or  not — whether  we  are  not 
retracing  old  ground.  Even  to  practiced  eyes 
these  objects,  too,  are  not  so  salient  as  the  tree  or 
the  stone  which  marks  a locality  above-ground ; 
add  to  this,  in  the  present  case,  that  the  search- 
ers were  momently  in  expectation  of  coming 
upon  something  which  they  sought  and  yet  feared 
to  find,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  their  progress  was 
of  necessity  but  slow.  They  kept  together,  too, 
as  close  as  sheep,  which  narrowed  the  compass 
of  their  researches,  and  caused  their  combined 
torches  to  distribute  only  as  much  light  as  one 
man  would  have  done  provided  with  a chandelier. 
They  knew,  however,  that  their  predecessor  had 
descended  into  the  second  level,  so  that  they  did 
not  need  to  explore  the  first  at  all.  The  ground 
was  hard,  and  gave  forth  echoes  to  their  cautious 
but  heavy  tread ; their  cries  of  “ Hollo !”  “ Are 
you  there  ?”  which  they  reiterated,  like  nervous 
children  playing  hide-and-seek,  reverberated  from 
roof  to  wall. 

Presently,  when  they  stopped  to  listen  for 
these  voices  of  the  rock  to  cease,  there  was  heard 
a human  moan.  It  seemed  to  come  up  from  a 
great  depth  out  of  the  darkness  before  them. 
They  listened  earnestly,  and  the  sound  was  re- 
peated— the  faint  cry  of  a man  in  grievous  pain. 

“There  must  be  another  level, ” observed  the 
miner  who  had  volunteered  the  search.  “This 
man  has  fallen  down  it.” 

They  had  therefore  to  go  back  for  the  ladder. 
Pushing  this  before  them,  the  end  began  present- 
ly to  run  freely,  and  then  stopped ; it  had  ad- 
justed itself  by  the  side  of  the  shorter  ladder 
which  Richard  had  brought  down  with  him. 

“He  could  not  have  fallen,  then,”  observed  a 
miner,  answering  his  comrade’s  remark — as  is 
the  custom  with  this  class  of  great  doers  and 
small  talkers — at  a considerable  interval. 

“ Yes,  he  could,”  replied  the  one  who  had  first 
spoken.  “ See,  his  ladder  was  short,  and  he  may 
have  pitched  over.  ” 

They  stood  and  listened,  peering  down  into 
the  darkness  beneath  them ; but  there  was  no 
repetition  of  the  cries.  The  wounded  man  had 
apparently  spent  his  last  strength,  perhaps  his 
last  breath,  in  uttering  them. 

“He  must  be  down  here  somewhere.  Coma 
on.” 

The  situation  was  sufficiently  appalling;  but 
these  men  had  lost  half  their  terrors,  now  that 
they  knew  there  was  a fellow-creature  needing 
help.  They  descended  slowly ; and  he  who  was 
foremost  presently  cried  out,  “I  see  him;  here 
he  is.” 

The  man  was  lying  on  his  face  quite  still; 
and  when  they  lifted  him,  each  looked  at  the 
other  with  a grave  significance — they  had  car- 
ried too  many  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to 
the  pit’s  mouth  not  to  know  when  a man  was 
dead.  Even  a senseless  body  is  not  the  same  to 
an  experienced  bearer  as  a dead  weight.  The 
corpse  was  still  warm,  but  the  head  fell  back 
with  a movement  not  of  life. 

“ You  were  right,  mate.  His  neck  is  broke ; 
the  poor  gentleman  pitched  over  on  his  head.” 

“Stop  a bit, ” exclaimed  the  man  addressed; 
“ see  here.  Why,  it  ain’t  him  at  all — it’s  Solo- 
mon Coe.” 

An  exclamation  of  astonishment  burst  invol- 
untarily from  the  other  three. 

“Then  where’s  the  other?”  cried  they  all  to- 
gether. 

“ I am  here,”  answered  a ghastly  whisper. 

Within  but  a few  feet  of  Solomon,  so  that  they 
could  hardly  have  overlooked  him  had  not  the 
former  monopolized  their  attention,  lay  Richard, 
grievously  hurt.  Some  ribs  were  broken,  and 
one  of  them  was  pressed  in  upon  the  lungs. 
Still  he  was  alive,  and  the  men  turned  their  at- 
tention first  to  him,  since  Solomon  was  beyond 
their  aid.  By  help  of  the  two  ladders,  sid’e  by 
side,  they  bore  him  up  the  wall  of  rock ; and  so 
from  level  to  level — a tedious  and  painful  journey 
to  the  wounded  man — to  the  upper  air. 

He  was  carried  to  the  inn  upon  the  mattress 
which  his  own  care  had  provided  for  another ; 
while  the  four  miners,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
throng,  once  more  descended  into  the  pit  for  a 
still  more  ghastly  burden. 

Richard  could  speak  a little,  though  with 
pain.  By  his  orders  a messenger  was  dispatched 
that  night  to  Plymouth  to  telegraph  the  news  of 
the  discovery  of  her  husband’s  body  to  Mrs.  Coe. 
His  next  anxiety  was  to  hear  the*  surgeon’s  re- 
;ppir|,  npt  s>t|Jus  own  condition,  but  on  that  of 
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at  his  delay.  It  wac  his  hope,  for  a certain  rea- 
son, that  he  would  not  arrive  until  the  body  was 
stiff  and  cold. 

He  saw  Richard  first,  of  course.  The  case 
was  very  serious ; so  much  so  that  he  thought 
it  right  to  mention  the  fact,  in  order  that  his 
patient  might  settle  his  worldly  affairs  if  they 
needed  settlement. 

“There  is  no  immediate  danger,  my  good 
Sir ; but  it  is  always  well  in  such  cases  to  have 
the  mind  free  from  anxiety.” 
r “I  understand;  it  is  quite  right,” said  Rich- 
ard, gravely.  “ Moreover,  since  the  opportunity 
again,  let  me  now  state  how  it  all 

must  not  talk.  We  know  it  all, 
ugh  of  it  for  the  present.  ” 

“What  do  you  know?”  asked  Richard,  with 
his  eyes  half  shut,  but  with  eager  ears. 

“ That  in  your  benevolent  attempt  to  seek  aft- 
er Mr.  Coe  you  met  with  the  same  accident — 
though  I trust  it  will  not  have  the  same  ending — 
as  that  unfortunate  gentleman  himself.  He 
pitched  upon  his  head  and  broke  his  neck,  while 
you  fell  upon  your  side.  ” 

“ That  is  so,  ” murmured  Richard.  “ He  and 
I were  partners,  you  see — ” 

“There,  there;  not  a word  more,”  insisted 
the  doctor ; “your  deposition  can  wait.” 

And  having  done  what  he  could  for  his  pa- 
tient, he  left  him,  in  order  to  examine  the  un- 
fortunate Solomon.  His  investigation  corrobo- 
rated all  that  he  had  already  heard  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  with  which  also  Rich- 
ard’S evidence  accorded.  An  observation  made 
by  one  of  the  miners  who  had  found  the  body, 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  yet  warm  when  they 
had  come  upon  it,  excited  the  surgeon’s  ridicule. 
“It  is  now  Tuesday  morning,  my  friend,”  said 
he,  “and  this  poor  fellow  met  with  his  death  on 
Saturday  night  for  certain.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  been  much  warmer  when  you  found 
him  than  he  is  now.” 

“Well,  me  and  my  mate  here  we  both  fan- 
cied— ” 

“ I dare  say  you  did,  my  man,”  interrupted  the 
doctor ; “and  fancy  is  a very  proper  word  to  ap- 
ply to  such  an  impression.  If  you  take  my  ad- 
vice, however,  you  will  not  repeat  such  a piece 
of  evidence  when  put  upon  your  oath,  for  the 
thing  is  simply  impossible.  ” 

“ Then  I suppose  we  be  in  the  wrong,”  said 
Dick  to  Jack ; and  on  that  supposition  they  acted. 

In  this  way  too  self-reliant  Science,  whose 
mission  it  is  to  explode  fallacies,  occasionally  as- 
sists in  the  explosion  or  suffocation  of  a fact,  for 
Solomon  Coe  had  not  been  dead  half  an  hour 
when  his  body  was  found. 

When  Richard,  alone  on  his  errand  of  mercy, 
was  approaching  the  brink  of  the  third  level,  he 
could  hear  Solomon  calling  lustily  for  help.  Nay, 
it  was  not  only  “ Help !”  but  “ Murder!”  that  he 
cried  out ; and  notwithstanding  the  menace  that 
that  word  implied  toward  himself,  Richard  hur- 
ried on,  well  pleased  to  hear  it ; the  vigor  of  the 
cry  assured  him  that  his  enemy  was  not  only 
living,  but  unhurt.  As  the  light  he  carried  grew 
more  distinct  to  him,  indeed,  these  shouts  re- 
doubled ; but  when  it  came  quite  near,  and  dis- 
closed the  features  of  its  bearer,  there  was  a dead 
silence.  The  two  men  stood  confronting  one  an- 
other— the  one  in  light,  distinctly  seen,  looking 
down  upon  the  other  in  shade,  just  as  they  had 
parted  only  eight-and-forty  hours  ago.  To  one 
of  them,  as  we  know,  this  space  had  been  event- 
ful ; but  to  the  other  it  had  seemed  a lifetime — 
an  age  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  latterly  of  cold 
despair,  which  had  now  been  warmed  once  more 
to  hope  only  to  freeze  again.  For  w as  not  this 
man,  to  whom  he  had  looked  for  aid,  his  cruel 
foe  come  back  to  taunt  him  ? — to  behold  him  al- 
ready half-way  toward  death,  and  to  make  its 
slow  approach  more  bitter.  But  great  as  was  his 
agony  Solomon  held  his  peace,  nor  offered  to  this 
monarch  of  his  fate  the  tribute  of  a groan. 

“I  am  come  to  rescue  you,”  said  Richard,  in 
low  but  distinct  tones;  “to  undo  the  evil  that 
I have  already  done,  although  it  was  no  less  than 
you  deserved,  nor  an  overpayment  of  the  debt  I 
owed  you.  In  return  you  will  doubtless  denounce 
me  as  having  meant  to  murder  you.” 

No  answer.  If  Richard  had  not  heard  his 
crieR,  it  would  have  seemed  that  this  poor  wretch 
had  lost  the  power  of  speech.  His  huge  head 
drooped  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  leaned  against 
the  rocky  wall  as  though  his  limbs  could  not  have 
otherwise  supported  themselves ; they  shook  in- 
deed— but  was  it  with  weakness  or  with  hate? — 
as  though  he  had  the  palsy. 

“Well,  you  will  have  reason  to  do  so,”  con- 
tinued Richard,  calmly,  “ for  I did  mean  to  mur- 
der you.  In  ten  minutes  hence  you  will  find 
yourself  among  your  neighbors,  free  to  act  as 
you  please.  I shall  make  no  appeal  to  your 
mercy ; it  would,  I know,  be  as  fruitless  as  was 
yours  to  mine  the  other  day ; but  if  you  abstain 
from  molesting  me,  this  mine,  with  all  its  hidden 
treasure,  shall  be  your  own.  I have  nothing 
more  to  say.  ” 

Solomon  answered  nothing.  “Perhaps,” thought 
Richard,  “ he  still  doubts  me. — Well,  here  is  the 
ladder;”  and  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word. 
Solomon’s  great  hand  flew  out  from  his  side,  and 
clutched  a rung  as  a dog’s  teeth  close  upon  a 
bone ; a dog’s  growl,  too,  half  triumph  and  half 
threat,  came  from  his  deep  chest ; then  he  began 
slowly  to  ascend,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  Rich- 
ard. The  latter  drew  back  a little  to  give  him 
space,  and  watched  him  with  folded  arms. 

“ Now,”  said  Solomon,  stepping  off  the  ladder 
with  the  prolonged  “Ha!”  of  one  who  breathes 
freely  after  long  oppression,  “it  is  my  turn  ! 

“ What  are  you  about  to  do  ?”  asked  Richard, 
calmly. 

“What!  you  think  we  are  quits,  Richard 
Yorke,  do  you  ? or  at  least  that  when  I had  seen 
you  hung  it  would  seem  so  to  me  ? You  don’t 
know  what  it  is  to  die  hare  slow^ri. the  dark; 
you  are  about  to  learn  tBftt.1?j  LIZCU  l-  - 


may  not  occur 
happened.” 

“Nay,  you 
or  at  least  eno 


“Indeed.” 

“Yes.  You  complained  the  other  day  of  my 
having  used  the  law  against  you.  Well,  you 
shall  not  have  to  reproach  me  with  that  a sec- 
ond time.  We  are  about  to  change  places,  you 
and  I,  that’s  all.  You  shall  keep  sentry  down 
yonder  till  Death  comes  to  relieve  you.  It  was 
indiscreet  in  you  to  venture  here  alone  to  dictate 
terms,  my  friend.” 

Solomon’s  voice  was  grating  and  terrible ; it 
had  grown  hearse  with  calling.  His  form  was 
gaunt  and  pinched  with  hunger ; his  eyes  flashed 
like  those  of  some  starving  beast  of  prey. 

“ i swear  to  you  I came  here  to  rescue  you, 
and  with  no  other  purpose,”  said  Richard,  earn- 
estly. “I  was  not  afraid  of  you  when  you  were 
hale  and  strong,  and  much  less  now  when  you 
are  weakened  with  privation  ; but  I do  not  wish 
to  have  your  blood  upon  my  hands.  I came 
here  to-night — ” 

“Is  it  night?”  interrupted  the  other,  eagerly. 
“ I did  not  know  that  it  was  night ; how  should 
I,  in  this  place,  where  there  is  no  day  ? Well, 
that  was  still  more  indiscreet  of  you,  for  I shall 
get  away  unseen,  while  you  lie  here  unsought.” 

“ Your  scheme  is  futile.  There  are  fifty  men 
about  the  pit’s  mouth  now.  I have  told  them — ” 

“Liar !”  Solomon  darted  forward ; and  Rich- 
ard, throwing  aw  ay  the  torch,  as  though  disdain- 
ing to  use  any  advantage  in  the  way  of  weapon, 
grappled  with  him  at  once.  At  the  touch  of  his 
foe  his  scruples  vanished,  and  his  hate  returned 
with  tenfold  fury.  But  he  was  in  the  grasp  of 
a giant.  Privation  had  doubtless  weakened  Sol- 
omon, but  he  had  still  the  strength  of  a powerful 
man,  and  his  rage  supplied  him  for  the  time  with 
all  that  he  had  lost.  They  clung  to  one  another 
like  snakes,  and  whirled  about  with  frantic  vio- 
lence. Whichever  fell  undermost  was  a dead 
man  for  certain.  For  a few  moments  the  expir- 
ing torch  still  showed  them  each  other’s  hot,  vin- 
dictive faces ; then  they  battled  in  the  dark,  with 
laboring  breath  and  eager  strain,  swaying  they 
knew  not  whither.  At  last  the  huge  weight  of 
Solomon  overbore  his  lesser  antagonist.  Rich- 
ard’s limbs  gave  way  beneath  him,  and  he  fell, 
but  fell  through  space;  for  in  their  gyrations 
they  had,  without  knowing  it,  returned  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder.  His  foe,  fast  clutched,  fell 
with  him,  but,  pitching  on  his  head,  was  killed, 
as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  instant. 

This  was  the  true  history  of  what  had  oc- 
curred in  the  mine,  as  Richard,  on  his  bed  of 
pain,  recalled  it  step  by  step,  and  strove  to  shape 
it  to  his  ends. 


FISH  AT  AUCTION. 

Like  every  other  article  ot  food  in  Paris, 
fresh-water  fish  has  become  scarce,  and  brings 
exorbitant  prices.  The  practice  is  to  dispose  of 
it  by  auction,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page 
852 ; and  the  excitement,  says  aletter  from  Paris, 
that  will  be  got  up  over  a Seine  eel  and  half  a 
dozen  gudgeons — which  will  be  eventually  knock- 
ed down,  the  one  at  five-and-twenty  francs  and 
the  others  at  even  more — is  something  tremen- 
dous ; the  screaming  and  shouting  and  struggling 
remind  one  of  that  famous  scene  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  when  a cargo  of  Dutch 
cheeses,  the  owner  of  which  was  unknown,  had 
been  handed  over  by  order  of  the  government  to 
the  Halles  factors  for  sale  by  auction,  and  such 
a disturbance  ensued  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  suspend  the  sale,  and  to  call  in  armed  Nation- 
al Guards  to  clear  the  market-place. 


THE  KING  OF  SPAIN. 

Whex,  by  the  “bloodless  revolution,”  Prim 
and  his  colleagues  upset  the  old  Bourbon  rule, 
there  was  great  elation  of  spirit  among  the  re- 
publicans, who  thought  their  time  was  come ; 
but  the  rising  was  not  against  the  system,  but 
against  the  dynasty.  The  country  was  swept 
clear  of  the  old  rulers  with  startling  suddenness, 
and  Prim,  instead  of  trying  new  forms  and  mak- 
ing a fresh  constitution,  determined  to  abide  by 
the  old.  The  thing  was  to  get  a king.  The 
General  undertook  to  make  one,  and,  td  use  a 
Carlylism,  “has  been  trying  desperately  ever 
since,  but”  for  some  time  “couldn't  quite  suc- 
ceed.” His  failures  were  many.  He  appealed  to 
Portugal,  to  Germany,  to  Italy;  he  tried  school- 
boys and  old  men  ; those  who  were  willing  were 
not  popular,  those  who  were  popular  were  not 
willing,  and  all  the  time  there  were  the  republic- 
ans and  Carlists  and  Montpensierists  ready  to  fly 
at  his  throat — trying  it  now  and  then — the  Bour- 
bons mildly  intriguing  in  Paris,  and  the  Emper- 
or of  the  French  declaring  he  would  not  inter- 
fere, but  quietly  hinting  objections  which  were 
serious  obstacles  to  success. 

At  last,  however,  General  Prim  has  justified 
his  title  of  “ king-maker,  ” and  the  king  whom 
he  has  produced  is  one  whom  he  proposed  long 
ago ; but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  then 
which  have  since  been  removed.  Amadeus  Fer- 
dinand Marie,  Duke  of  Aosta,  whose  portrait 
we  give  on  page  801,  the  second  son  of  the  King 
of  Italy,  was  then  heir-presumptive  to  his  father’s 
throne,  and  he  doubtless  felt  some  reluctance  to 
renouncing  his  claim.  Now  he  no  longer  stands 
in  that  position;  an  heir  has  been  born  to  his 
brother;  and,  when  the  Hohknzollern  candi- 
dature fell  through,  General  Prim  turned  once 
more  to  Italy,  and  this  time  with  success.  The 
crown  was  accepted  on  two  conditions — that  the 
consent  of  the  Cortes  should  be  obtained,  and 
that  the  European  powers  should  be  consulted. 
To  this  last  General  Prim  strongly  objected,  but 
was  at  last  obliged  to  yield.  From  all  courts 
came  messages  of  congratulation.  The  Cortes,  in 
spite  of  a desperate  republican  resistance,  accept- 
ed the  candidate  by  what,  in  the  divided  state  of 
the  country,  must  be  considered  a very  good  ma- 
jority, and  the  house  of  Savoy  reigns  in  Spain  as 
well  as  in  Italy. 


King  Amadeus  was  born  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1845,  and  was  married  in  1867  to  Princess 
Marie,  daughter  of  Prince  Charles  Emanuel 
del  Pozzo  della  Cisterna,  by  whom  he  has 
several  children,  one  a son,  bom  since  the  vote 
of  the  Cortes.  He  is  very  popular  in  his  own 
country,  inheriting  the  virtues  of  his  house,  brav- 
ery and  frankness,  and  without  those  faults  which 
are  said  to  have  at  times  somewhat  dimmed  his 
father’s  popularity.  The  house  of  Savoy  is  es- 
sentially representative  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  succession  in  the  present  case  is  as- 
sured, so  far  as  such  a thing  can  be.  The  new 
king,  if  not  a man  of  brilliant  parts,  is  honest, 
and  is  no  bigot,  which  is  all  that  is  needed,  and 
we  may  therefore  hope  that  under  the  new  dy- 
nasty Spain  may  recover  some  of  her  former 
grandeur  and  prosperity,  emulating  Italv  in  her 
task  of  regeneration. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

In  no  country,  perhaps,  is  Christmas  so  universally 
observed  and  reverently  beloved  as  in  Germany.  In 
the  “ old  country”  it  is  a family  festival,  to  which  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  look  forward  with  intense  de- 
light For  weeks  before  preparations  are  made  for  its 
proper  celebration,  so  that  when  Christmas-eve  has 
arrived  grown  folks  and  children  are  all  ready  to  begin 
the  ceremonies  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve the  day.  Every  house  has  its  Christmas-tree, 
which  is  the  object  of  the  most  attentive  care.  None 
are  forgotten  in  the  distribution  of  gifts ; the  servants 
are  as  sure  to  share  in  the  general  hilarity  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  household.  It  is  a maxim  with  the  Ger- 
mans that  every  body  must  be  happy  on  this  day.  The 
poor  are  abundantly  remembered ; the  children  in  the 
public  schools  receive  a gift  from  the  public  authori- 
ties ; the  sick  are  visited  by  sympathizing  neighbors. 
From  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other  it  is  a welcome 
holiday— a time  for  the  reunion  of  scattered  families, 
and  the  strengthening  of  social  and  domestic  ties. 
We  can,  then,  imagine  what  bitter  disappointment 
prevails  in  thousands  of  German  households,  now  that 
Christmas  is  just  at  hand,  and  fathers,  brothers,  hus- 
bands, and  sons  are  far  away  from  home,  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  war.  Nay,  more:  with  what  sor- 
row and  anguish  will  multitudes  of  widows  and  father- 
less children  remember,  on  the  coming  Christmas-eve, 
the  vacant  places  at  their  firesides— places  never  more 
to  be  filled  by  the  beloved  ones  1 The  thought  of  the 
great  increase  of  suffering  caused  by  the  European 
war  will  temper  the  merriment  incident  to  Christmas, 
and  incline  the  hearts  of  all  to  charity. 

Certain  classes  in  England  are  becoming  very  restless 
under  their  present  system  of  government.  The  “ Re- 
form League”  recently  held  a large  meeting  in  London, 
at  which  bitter  speeches  were  made,  contrasting  “ the 
paimerism  of  the  country— there  being  137,000  paupers 
in  London  alone— to  the  wealth  of  the  Queen,  who 
draws  £400,000  a year,  besides  other  large  sums  for  the 
royal  family.”  An  appeal  is  made  to  the  entire  people, 
ignorant  and  educated,  to  decide  by  ballot  whether  or 
not  they  should  supersede  “ the  present  cumbersome 
and  inhuman  system  of  government  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a republic.” 

The  Prussians  caught  a Parisian  balloon  the  other 
day.  One  which  had  been  successfully  used  in  Lon- 
don was  prepared  to  be  sent  off.  The  passengers— 
mostly  wealthy  foreigners— had  assembled,  the  pas- 
sage money  was  paid,  when,  by  some  mismanagement, 
the  balloon  was  overturned  by  a gust  of  wind,  and, 
slipping  from  the  inclosing  net,  it  ascended  by  itself, 
and  was  totally  lost  to  Paris,  as  it  eventually  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Maine  promises  to  harvest  a much  larger  crop  of  ice 
this  year  than  last,  it  having  been  estimated  that  the 
Kennebec  alone  will  yield  no  less  than  350,000  tons. 
Maine  generally  keeps  her  promises,  but  the  ice  is  by 
no  means  thick  enough  to  cut  yeti 

An  important  experiment  was  recently  successfully 
tried  in  the  North  River— that  of  blowing  up  a wrecked 
vesseL  Six  tin  cans,  each  holding  about  ten  pounds 
of  powder,  were  lowered  into  the  wreck,  and  fired  by 
a galvanic  battery.  The  shock  was  terrific;  but  the 
wreck  was  thoroughly  broken  up,  and  then  complete- 
ly dredged  out,  thus  showing  the  feasibility  of  remov- 
ing sunken  vessels  from  the  harbor. 

It  is  said  that  Luther  celebrated  Christmas-eve  in  his 
family  according  to  the  German  custom.  In  an  engrav- 
ing published  in  Leipsic  the  great  reformer  is  repre- 
ented  as  surrounded  by  children,  and  playing  upon  a 
gittem— an  instrument  not  unlike  the  modern  guitar. 

Typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  often  follow  a summer 
drought,  because  wells  and  cisterns  are  not  cleansed 
from  the  bad  water  and  sediment  which  have  accumu- 
lated in  them. 

The  demeanor  of  Napoleon  III.  at  Sedan  was  cer- 
tainly far  removed  from  cowardice,  if  reports  are  cor- 
rect It  is  related  of  him  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
scene  of  confusion  which  ensued  upon  the  irruption 
of  the  panic-stricken  French  into  Sedan,  while  riding 
slowly  through  a wide  street  swept  by  the  German  ar- 
tillery and  choked  by  the  disorderly  soldiery,  he  paused 
for  a moment  to  address  a question  to  a colonel  of  his 
staff.  At  the  same  instant  a shell  exploded  a few  feet 
before  him,  leaving  him  unharmed.  The  Emperor 
continued  on  his  way  without  manifesting  the  slight- 
est emotion,  greeted  by  the  enthusiastic  rivals  of  the 
troops.  Later,  while  sitting  at  a window  inditing  his 
celebrated  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  a shell  struck 
the  wall  just  outside,  and  burst  only  a few  feet  from 
the  Emperor’s  chair,  again  leaving  him  unscathed  and 
unmoved. 

The  Mercantile  Library  of  New  York  city  now 
numbers  over  122,000  volumes.  The  average  number 
of  books  delivered  to  members  is  800 ; some  days  as 
many  as  1800  are  delivered.  The  library  has  branches 
at  Stamford,  Norwalk,  Yonkers,  Jersey  City,  and  Eliz- 
abeth. The  reading-room,  which  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  largest  and  best  furnished  in  America, 
contains  over  400  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

A giant  Christmas  pie  is  described  in  an  English 
newspaper,  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  of  January  6, 
1770,  as  containing  two  bushels  of  flour,  twenty  pounds 
of  butter,  four  geese,  two  turkeys,  two  rabbits,  four 
wild -ducks,  two  woodcocks,  six  snipes,  four  par- 
tridges, two  neats’  tongues,  two  curlews,  seven  black- 
birds, and  six  pigeons.  This  enormous  curiosity  was 


made  for  a baronet^-Sir  Henry  Grey— and  measured 
nearly  nine  feet  in  circumference,  weighed  about 
twelve  stone,  and  was  neatly  fitted  with  a case  and 
four  small  wheels,  to  facilitate  its  use  to  every  guest 
that  inclined  to  partake  of  its  contents  at  table. 

The  ladies  of  Washington  have  been  much  annoyed 
in  past  seasons  by  the  larg§  number  of  uninvited 
guests  who  attend  private  receptions.  Often  the  un- 
asked guests  have  been  as  numerous  as  those  to  whom 
cards  were  sent  Some  are  even  so  uncivil  as  to  enter 
private  houses  on  special  occasions.  At  a certain 
wedding  reception  a year  ago  over  one  hundred  per- 
sons with  whom  the  bride  and  her  family  were  totally 
unacquainted  were  present  in  the  assumed  character 
of  invited  guests.  The  President’s  receptions  and 
those  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  the  only  ones  given  in  the  evening  for  which  no 
cards  are  issued,  and  to  which  every  body  is  privileged 
to  go. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Fire  Marshal  of  this  city 
contains  some  items  of  general  interest  and  value  to 
the  public.  During  the  year  ending  October  31  there 
have  been  856  fires.  Twenty  buildings  have  been  to- 
tally destroyed,  sixty-nine  badly  damaged,  and  over 
seven  hundred  slightly  damaged.  More  than  half  the 
fires  originated  from  carelessness,  the  use  of  inflamma- 
ble or  explosive  materials,  or  were  incendiary.  No  less 
than  two  hundred  and  six  fires  occurred  from  careless- 
ness in  the  use  of  candles,  matches,  pipes,  and  cigars ; 
and  thirty  were  caused  by  children  playing  with  match- 
es. The  number  of  fires  has  decreased  since  last  year, 
one  cause  being  the  introduction  of  the  telegraphic 
alarm  system  below  Fourteenth  Street. 

The  circulation  of  our  prominent  newspapers  has 
increased  lately  to  such  an  extent  that  presses  not  long 
ago  considered  font,  and  which  could  easily  print  ten 
to  twelve  thousand  sheets  an  hour,  are  now  deemed 
old-fogyish,  and  are  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a 
first-class  daily  journal.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  an 
increasing  trade,  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  proprietor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  some  time  ago  ordered 
of  the  Messrs.  Hoe  a new  printing-machine  for  his 
newspaper,  which,  when  completed,  will  enable  the  es- 
tablishment to  turn  out  sixty-five  thousand  copies  of 
the  Ledger  per  hour.  The  new  press  will  cost,  we  are 
informed,  upward  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  two  or  three  months. 

We  had  thought  to  give  onr  readers  a little  idea  of 
the  holiday  books  of  1870-7L  But  a glance  over  the 
shelves  of  some  of  the  principal  book-stores  convinces 
us  of  the  impossibility  of  so  doing  in  our  brief  space. 
Even  a mere  catalogue  of  the  fresh  reading-matter 
would  fill  columns.  A special  feature  of  the  season  is 
the  multitude  of  illustrated  “juveniles,”  which  will 
charm  the  eyes  of  expectant  young  folks,  and  very 
decidedly  bewilder  those  who  wish  to  choose  for 
them.  Without  making  invidious  distinction— for  we 
are  rather  bewildered  too  by  the  panorama  of  pic- 
tures  passing  before  our  eyes — we  mention  a few  of 
the  many  which  interest  us,  on  behalf  of  the  children. 
“The  Wonderland  Stories,”  among  which  “Letters 
Everywhere”  contains  a most  curious  and  ingenious 
adaptation  of  the  alphabet  to  natural  objects,  amusing 
to  young  and  old ; “ Mother  Goose  in  her  New  Dress ;” 
“ True  Stories  of  Real  Pets ;”  “ The  Children’s  Week ;” 
“ The  Adventures  of  a Young  Naturalist,”  with  lit 
elegant  illustrations ; Dickens’s  “ Child’s  Dream  of  a 
Star ;”  “ My  Aping!  Kingdom,”  written  by  the  boys’ 
friend,  Du  Chaillu ; “ Black  Peter,”  containing  silhou- 
ettes by  Paul  Konewka’s  scissors ; “ Max  and  Maurice ;” 
“ Popular  Fairy  Tales,”  illustrated  by  Dor6 ; “ Puss- 
Cat  Mew;”  “Punch  and  Judy;”  but  the  list  swells, 
and  the  end  is  yet  far  off.  Nor  have  we  even  men- 
tioned the  numerous  sets  of  children’s  books  which, 
beautifully  bound  and  illustrated,  come  In  neat  boxes. 
A visit  to  our  book-stores  just  now  is  full  of  interest 
to  the  young  people  as  well  as  their  parents. 

Miss  Nightingale  never  ceases  to  retain  the  most 
lively  interest  in  all  those  who  are  called  to  suffer  from 
the  exigencies  of  war.  In  sending  a subscription 
to  the  fund  for  relieving  the  suffering  peasantry  of 
France,  she  says : 

“ I wish  it  was  ten  times  as  much ; for  in  this  most 
terrible  of  all  earth’s  wars— in  the  countless  horrors 
of  this  most  horrible  of  mankind’s  histories— I believe 
the  sufferings  of  the  starving,  stripped,  and  burned- 
out  peasantry  are  the  greatest  horrors  of  all.” 

Five  great  cartridge  factories  In  Paris  give  constant 
employment  to  about  six  thousand  women,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  artillery  artificers.  The  total 
daily  production  is  800,000  cartridges. 

An  excitement  is  being  aroused  concerning  the  dia- 
mond fields  of  the  South,  extending  over  a space  of  six 
hundred  miles,  from  Hall  County,  Georgia,  to  Virginia. 
This  may  prove  a counter-irritant  to  the  South  African 
diamond  fever. 

The  following  incident  is  related  of  General  K era- 
try  : A private  of  Mobiles  was  sentenced  to  death  by 
court-martial  for  insubordination.  His  pardon,  strong- 
ly solicited  from  General  Keratry,  was  sternly  refused. 
On  November  18  the  whole  army  was  drawn  up  to  wit- 
ness the  execution.  The  drums  rolled  the  death  notes. 
The  culprit  received  the  last  consolations  of  religion, 
and  the  firing  party  was  ready  awaiting  the  signaL 
But  at  the  very  last  moment  General  Keratry  galloped 
to  the  front,  and  said  he  had  determined  to  save  the 
man’s  life,  hoping  that  his  clemency  might  not  be  mis- 
interpreted, and  that  in  future  discipline  would  be 
strictly  observed.  The  astounded  rebel,  thus  rescued 
from  the  jaws  of  death,  threw  himself  at  General 
Keratry’s  feet,  or  rather  at  the  feet  of  his  horse.  The 
General  said,  “Rise  up,  my  friend;  and  remember  that 
a Frenchman  should  never  go  down  on  his  knees.” 

A New  Bedford  captain,  who  has  spent  the  past 
four  years  in  whaling  voyages  in  the  Pacific  and  Arc- 
tic oceans,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  was  a good  bargain  for  the  United  States.  He 
says  that  the  climate  is  not  too  severe  for  Americans, 
and  not  so  trying  to  the  constitution  as  tropical  coun- 
tries.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  grazing,  and  the  common 
vegetables  are  raised  in  abundance,  making  it  a good 
recruiting-ground  for  ships.  The  seal-fisheries  on  the 
coast  and  islands  are  very  extensive  and  valuable.  San 
Francisco  gets  her  fish,  codfish,  salmon,  etc.,  there. 
The  timber  of  the  Territory  is  something  like  the  Ore- 
gon pine.  The  cranberry  fields  of  Kodiac  Island  near 
the  peninsula,  are  immense,  and  the  berries  f j sur- 
pass in  size  and  are  equal  in  flavor  to  those  of  Cape 
Cod  or  New  Jersey.  Gold  mines  have  recently  been 
discovered  in  Alaska,  and  California  miners  have  gone 
there  in- considerable  numbers.  The  fur  trade,  of 
course,  la  Weil  kubwh  td  be  valuable. 
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Messrs.  Prang  & Co.  have  issued  very  del- 
icate water-color  paintings,  very  beautiful  and 
verv  cheap ; and  a very  handsome  steel  eugrav- 
ing'by  Holpi.v,  called  “ The  Flower  of  Heaven.” 
Prang’s  pictures  make  excellent  Christmas  pres- 
ents.— [Poston  Journal .J 


To  cnre  a Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat,  use 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. -r[CW] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  Moth  Patches,  Freckles,  & Tan, 

Use  PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION. 
It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold  by  Druggists. 
Depot,  49  Bond  St,  New  York. 

Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Biack- worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply 
Eruptions  and  Blotched  disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use 
Perry’s  Comedoue  aud  Pimple  Remedy.  It  is  invalu- 
able. Prepared  onlv  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond 
St.,  New  York.  Sold  by  Druggists  every  where. 


AGOOD  THING THE  PHRENOLOGICAL 

JOURNAL  and  Life  Illustrated,  for  1S71.  De- 
voted to  Ethuology,  Physiology,  Phrenology,  Physi- 
ognomy, Psychology,  Education,  Art,  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  all  measures  calculated  to  reform,  improve, 
and  elevate  mankind,  physically  mentally,  and  spirit- 
ually A first-class  magazine  at  $3  a year , with  ei- 
ther of  Harper’s,  $5  50 , or  any  $3  Paper  or  Magazine, 
$5.  S.  R.  WELLS,  Publisher,  3S9  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BOOSEY’S  STANDARD  OPERAS  for 

VOICE  AND  PIANO  FORTE.  Edited  by  Ar- 
thur Sullivan.  The  complete  series,  unabridged,  with 
Italian  and  English  words.  Price  One  Dollar  each. 
The  Operas  will  be  printed  from  new  type  on  the  finest 
paper,  large  8vo,  in  volumes  contai ning  200  to  2T0  pages 
each.  They  will  appear  fortnightly,  commencing  in 
the  following  order : 

Nov.  1.  DON  JUAN  (now  ready). 

“ 15.  FI  DELI O (now  ready). 

Dec.  1.  IL  BARBIERE. 

“ 15.  LA  SONNAMBULA. 

Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

“ 15.  IL  TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’  names  received  by  all  Music-sellers  and 
Booksellers,  or  by  the  Publishers,  BOOSEY  & CO.,  4 
Bond  St.,  and  W.A.  POND  & CO.,  54T  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Copies  mailed  direct  on  receipt  of  price  and  post- 
age, $1 12. 

Yo  youTown  print i n g 

with  a NOVELTY'  JOB 
PRINTING  PRESS, 

the  best  press  ever  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  second  to 
none  for  the  nse  of  Gen* 
s.  eral  Job  Printers. 
" They  are  most  admirably 
adapted  for  /Justness  Print- 
r ing,  for  Church,  Sabbath - 
* School,  and  Society  work,  and 
also  for  Missionary  and  Edu- 
cational pnrooses,  or  for  a Village  Newspaper 
and  Job  Office,  Incomparably  the  best  Present 
for  a boj  or  girl 

Price  of  Presses,  $15,  $30,  $32,  $50. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  with  testimonials  am'  specimens 
of  plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to 
BERJ  O.  WOODS,  Mfr.,  351  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. ; C.  C.  Thurston,  16  College  Place,  New  York ; 
Kelly,  How  hi.  i.,  & Ludwig,  917  Market  St.,  Phila., 
Pa.;  ALC.Keli.ogg,  65  West  Van  Buren  St., Chicago, III. 


MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


WONDERFVL-Sure  to  Please. 

CURIOUS — Only  Try  them. 

AMUSING— Send  for  Some. 

A wonderful  discovery  in  Photography,  by  which  a 
picture  can  be  made  by  any  person  on  an  apparently 
blank  piece  of  paper.  By  applying  the  prepared  pa- 
per a beautiful  and  perfect  Photograph  will  appear. 
After  being  made  they  can  be  placed  in  an  Album  or 
Frame  and  kept.  Price  25  cents  a Package,  or  Five 
assorted  Packages  for  One  Dollar.  Sent  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

W.  O.  WEMYSS,  3 Astor  Place,  New  York. 


TO  TELE  LADIES 

WHO  DESIRE  TO  USE  THE 

BEST  SIX-CORD 

SPOOL  COTTON, 

FOR 

Hand  or  Machine 

SEWING, 

BUY 

glask’s 


O.N.T., 

and  you  will  find  it 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER. 


curtains. 

Selling  off  for  30  days,  to  rednee  stock  previous  to 
removal.  Curtains,  Cornices,  and  Curtain  Materials 
of  every  description ; also,  Piano  and  Table  Covers 
retailing  at  wholesale  prices. 

G.  L.  A J.  B.  KELT V & CO., 

447  Broadway,  near  Howard  St. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PRINTER, 

With  one  of  our  presses,  aud  the  material  accom- 
panying it,  every  man  can  do  his  own  printing,  thus 
saving  much  time  aud  expense.  Circulars  containing 
full  information  about  these  Presses,  prices,  recom- 
mendations, Ac.,  mailed  free  on  application.  Speci- 
men-books of  tvpes,  cuts,  borders,  Ac..  Ac..  10  cents. 
ADAMS  PRESS  CO.,  53  Murray  Street.  New  York. 


TNVSPEPSIA  and  CONSTIPATION  cured 
XJ  permanently  without  medicine  or  any  expense. 
Bitters,  medi'eines,  and  pill---  fail ; this  treatment  nev- 
er does.  Send  One  Dollar  for  directions,  or  stamp  for 
circular.  GEORGE  P.  LANSTNG, 

P.O.  Box  4851,  N.Y.  City. 


R 


ENEW  NOW.— THE  PICTORIAL  PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL.  $3,  and  either  of 

""'"'•■f'lnpsiift.j,  s.y. 


STEINWAY  & SONS, 


UNRIVALED 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GRAND,  SQUARE,  and  UPRIGHT 

Piano-Fortes, 

Recipients  of  the  First  Grand  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  at 
the  Exposition  Universelle,  Paris,  1867 ; the  Grand 
Testimonial  Medal  of  the  Paris  Societe  des  Beaux 
Arts,  in  the  same  year;  the  Grand  Houorary  Gold 
Medal  of  Merit,  with  the  Crown  and  Ribbon  from  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the  Academical 
Honors  nud  Membership  from  the  Royal  Academies 
of  Sciences  and  Arts  at  Berlin  and  Stockholm ; and, 
also,  of  the  first  Prize  Medal  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  1S62,  together  with  thirty-five  first 
class  Premiums  from  1S55  to  1862,  Inclusive,  since 
which  time  Steinway  A Sons  have  not  entered  their 
Piano-fortes  at  any  local  fair  in  the  United  States. 

Steinway  & Sons’  Mammoth  Manufactory 

is  now  conceded  to  be  not  only  the  most  perfectly  ar- 
ranged, but  at  the  same  time  the  most  extensive  es- 
tablishment of  its  kind  in  the  world,  the  official  Inter- 
nal Revenue  returns,  as  published  for  1S6S-’C8,  hav- 
ing revealed  the  startling  fact  that  the  number  of  Pi- 
anos sold  by  them,  and  the  amount  of  their  sales,  are 
Searly  Double  those  of  the  next  largest  manufacturer  in 
America,  and  exceed  those  of  the  twelve  largest  Piano 
makers  of  Xeio  York  combined. 

STEIN  WAY  A SONS 

beg  to  announce  A GENERAL  REDUCTION  in  their 
prices,  in  accordance  with  the  decline  in  the  premium 
on  gold,  and  consequent  decreased  cost  of  imported 
articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Piano-fortes.  In 
addition  to  their  established  styles  of  Piano-fortes, 
STEIN  WAY  A SONS,  in  order  to  meet  a long  felt  and 
frequently  expressed  want  by  persons  of  moderate 
means  — teachers,  schools,  Ac.— have  perfected  ar- 
rangements for  the  manufacture  of  an  entirely  new 
style  of  Instrument,  termed 

The  “School”  Piano, 

a thoroughly  complete  instrument  of  7 octaves,  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  size,  scale,  interior  mechanism  and 
workmanship  as  their  highest-priced  7-octave  Pianos ; 
the  only  diflerence  being  that  this  new  style  of  in- 
strument is  constructed  in  a perfectly  plain  yet  ex- 
ceedingly neat  exterior  case.  These  new  instruments 
will  be  supplied  to  those  who  desire  to  possess  a thor- 
oughly first-class  “Steinway  Piano,”  yet  are  limited 
in  means,  at  EXCEEDINGLY  MODERATE  PRICES. 

Steinway  A Sons  also  desire  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  their  new 

Patent  Upright  Pianos, 

with  Double  Iron  Frame,  Patent  Resonator,  Tubular 
Frame  Action,  and  new  soft  Pedal,  which  are  match- 
less in  volume  and  quality  of  tone  and  surpassing  fa- 
cility of  action,  while  standing  longer  in  tune  and  be- 
ing more  impervious  to  atmospheric  influences  than 
any  other  Piano  at  present  manufactured. 

Every  Piano  is  Warranted  for  Five  Year  A 

PRICE-LISTS  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 
mailed  tree  on  application. 

Warerooms,  First  Floor  of  Stein  way  Hall, 

Nos.  109  A 111  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
(Between  4th  Ave.  and  Irving  Place),  NEW  YORK. 


BURNETT’S 

(THt  BEST) 

Flavoring  Extracts. 


“Your  superior  Flavoring  Extracts  are  strictly 
“ ‘ Standard,’  uniform  in  quality,  and  give  entire  sat- 
“ isfaction  to  our  customers.” 

PARK  A:  TIL  FOB  D, 

21st  Street  and  Broadway. 

“Growing  in  favor.” 

ACKEIt,  HI  EBB  ALL,  & CONDIT, 

Chambers  Street. 

2,  5,  and  10  oz.,  Pint,  and  Quart  sizes  for  sale  by  all 
first-class  Grocers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
JOSEPH  BURNETT  A CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 
Boston,  Mass. 


HOLIDAY 

NOVELTIES. 

House  Coals, 
Dressing  Robes, 
£‘0ur  Fritz,” 
“Chancellor,” 
"Monarch” 
Scarfs, 

With  an  Immense  Variety  of 

HOSIERY, 

Kid,  Buckskin,  Calfskin,  Dogskin 

GLOVES, 

LINED  AND  UNLINED. 

SILK  SUSPENDERS, 

INITIAL  HANDKERCHIEFS. 

Onion  Adams  & Co., 

637  Broadway. 

GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 
Great  Saving  to  Consumers. 

Parties  inquire  how  to  get  up  clubs.  Our  answer  is, 
send  for  Price-List,  and  a Club  form  will  accompany 
it,  with  full  directions,  making  a large  saving  to  con- 
sumers and  remunerative  to  Club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  & 33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 

A Useful  Holiday  Gift . 

PRINCE’S  IMPROVED  PROTEAN 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


The  Handle  contains  the  Ink.  Writes  12  hours  with 
one  filling.  For  sale  at  Thomas  Groom  A Co.’s,  82 
State  Street,  Boston ; C.  M.  Loomis’s,  299  Chapel  St., 
New  Haven.  Send  for  Circular.  M’f’d  only  by  JOHN 
S.  PURDY,  212  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Manufacturer  of  Gold 
Pens  and  Holders.  Agents  wanted. 

“ AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.” 

PAR  PUREST  * The  great  Backgammon  Board 
of  India.  The  most  fascinating 
and  exciting  game  ever  published  in  this  country. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Popular  Edition,  $1  00;  Medium  Edition,  $2  00; 
Fine  Edition,  $3  00. 

GAMES  A SPECIALTY. 

E.  G.  SELCHOW  A CO.,  Publishers, 

37  John  Street,  New  York. 


A very  charming  and 
inexpensive  Present, 
THE  CHRIST- 
MAS LOCKET, 

a Holiday  Number  of 
Old  and  New,  contain- 
ing a beautiful  Christ- 
mas Carol,  with  the 
music  by  Mendelssohn, 
and  bright  Stories  aud  Poems  for  the  Holidays. 

Illuminated  cover.  Price  25  cents.  (Mailed  post- 
paid.) For  sale  by  all  Book  and  News  dealers. 

Address  mail  orders  to  G.  A.  COOLIDGE,  Business 
Agent,  care  of  ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 
143  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HUNTER’S  GUIDE  and  TRAPPER’S 
COMPANION. -37,000  sold  last  year.  It 
tells  how  to  hunt,  trap,  and  oatcu  all  animals,  from 
mink  to  bear  and  deer;  has  fall  direcllons  for  tanning 
and  curing  hides  and  furs;  worth  $50  to  any  Boy, 
Fanner,  or  Woodsman.  The  only  cheap  work  on  the 
subject  Beware  of  “recipes.”  This  is  a large  book 
—nearly  100  pages— and  tells  all  anyone  can  desire  to 
know.  Price  only  25  cents ; 6 for  $1.  Sent  prepaid  to 
any  address  by  HUNTER  A CO.,  Publishers, 

Hinsdale,  N.  H. 


THE  FOUNDLING, 


. Rogers,  just  c _ 
pie  ted ; also,  COM  ING 
TO  THE  PARSON. 

Price,  $15  each. 

Parties  desiring  these 
or  other  groups,  or  wish- 
ing to  send  them  as  pres- 
ents to  their  friends,  can 
inclose  the  price,  and 
they  will  be  delivered  at 
any  point  east  of  the 
Mississippi  with  ail  e: 
press  charges  prepaid;  i 
will  be  sent  west  of  there 
by  freight,  aud  a discount 
allowed  in  compensa- 
tion. * 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Price-List  to  JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED.— $100  to  $500  monthly  easily 
made  in  selling  a new  and  valuable  article.  Circu- 
lars free.  NILES  A CO.,  33  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


The  celebrated  IMITATION  - GOLD  HUNTING  WATCHES,  “Collins 
Metal  ” (Improved  Oroide).— These  justly-celebrated  Watches  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  last  four  years,  and  their  reputation  for  time  and 
as  imitations  of  Gold  Watches  is  so  well  established  as  to  require  no  recom- 
mendations. Prices:— Full-Jeweled  Patent  Levers,  $15,  equal  in  appearance 
and  for  time  to  gold  ones  costing  $150.  Those  of  extra  fine  finish,  $20,  equal  to 
$200  gold  ones.  We  are  also  making  an  extra  heavy  and  extra  flue  watch,  full- 
jeweled  patent  lever,  equaling  in  appearance  a $250  gold  watch.  For  these 
magnificent  watches  we  charge  only  $25.  All  onr  watches  fully  guaranteed  by 
special  certificate.  All  onr  watches  are  in  hunting  cases,  gents’  and  ladies'  sizes. 
Chains,  Collins  Metal,  $2  to  $8.  Also,  all  kinds  of  Jewelry,  equal  to  gold,  at 
one-tenth  the  price. 

The  Collins  Metal  is  the  best  imitation  of  gold  we  have  seen.— X Y.  Tribune. 
The  goods  of  C.  E.  Collins  A Co.  have  invariably  given  satisfaction.— X.  V.  Times. 

One  of  the  $20  Watches  is  worn  in  our  office,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them.— Pomeroy's 
Democrat. 

TO  CLUBS.— Where  Six  watches  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  send  a Seventh  watch  free.  Goods  sent  by 
express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 


C.  E.  COLLINS  & CO.,  No.  335  Broadway,  cor.  Worth  St  (up  stairs),  New  York. 


Ail  persons  holding  Patrons'  Tickets  in  Fourth  Series  are  herebv  notified  that  the  fund  is  being  distributed. 
Send  for  Circulars  and  Samples.  Address  Washington  Medallion  Ren  Co.,  N.  Y.,  inclosing  Stamp. 


Christmas  Presents, 


A,  T.  STEWART  & CO. 

have  opened  Two  Cases 
LONG  AND  SQUARE 

Real  India  Camel’s- Hair  Shawls, 

comprising 

AN  UNUSUAL  VARIETY  OF  DESIGNS,  COLORS. 
&C.; 

TWO  CASES  REAL  BRUSSELS 

POINT -LACE  SHAWLS, 

DRESSES,  COLLARS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 

TRIMMING  LACES,  &c., 

which,  having  been  purchased  in  Europe  at  greatly 
reduced  prices, 

will  be  sold  at  a small  advance  on  cost, 

OFFERING  EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS 
TO  PURCHASE. 

BROADWAY,  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NINTH  AND 
TENTH  STREETS. 


LIGHT  AT  EVENING  TIME: 

A Book  of  Support  and  Comfort  for  the 
Aged.  Edited  by  John  Stanford  Holme, 
D.D.  4to,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  elegantly 
printed  from  large  type  on  toned  paper,  $2  £0. 

This  book  offers  great  Inducements  to  Canvassers, 
as  those  for  whom  it  is  especially  designed— tuk  aged 
and  afflicted— are  generally  well  known  in  any  com- 
munity, of  easy  access,  aud  a class  for  whose  interests 
little  provision  is  made. 

The  work  is  also  valuable  as  famishing  religious 
teaching  for  the  family. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  as  a gift-book  for  the 
Holidays. 


For  particulars,  address 

AVERY  BILL,  Care  Harper  A Brothers, 

331  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


STEEL  PENS. 


American  Branch  of*  House, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GILL0TT  & SONS. 

HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


1871. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe. 


HARPER’S  PERIODICILS 


TERMS  FOR  1871. 

Hakfkk'h  Magazine,  One  Year $4  00 

HARrBK’s  Weekly,  One  Year 4 00 

IIahi'ku's  Bazar,  One  Year 4 00 

TTabfek’b  Magazine,  Haufbk'sWkkki.v,  and  Harper's 
Bazar,  to  one  address,  for  one  year,  $10  00 ; or  any 
two  for  $7  00. 

An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the  Magazine,  Wfekt.y,  ok 
Bazar  will  be  su%iplieA  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Fivij 
SuiisoRiHEBB  at  $4  00  each,  in  one  remittance;  or.  Six 
Coiiies  for  $20  00,  without  extra  copy. 

The  Postage  within  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Magazine  24  cents  a year,  for  the  Weekly  or  Bazar 
20  cents  a year,  payable  yearly,  seini-yeurly,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  office  where  received.  Subscriptions  front 
! he  Dominion  of  Canada  must  be  accompanied  with 
24  cents  additional  for  the  Magazinic,  or  20  cents  for 
tile  Weekly  or  Bazar,  to  prepay  the  U.  S.  postage. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  commence  with  the 
Numbers  for  June  and  December  of  each  year.  Sub- 
scriptions may  commence  with  any  Number.  When 
no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  first  Number  of 
the  current  Volume,  and  back  Numbers  will  be  sent 
accordingly. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  commence 
with  the  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  he 
understood  that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  commence 
with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

In  remitting  by  mail,  a Post-Office  Order  or  Draft 
payable  to  the  order  of  Harper  <fc  Brothers  is  prefer- 
able to  Bank  Notes,  since,  should  the  Order  or  Draft 
he  lost  or  stolen,  it  can  be  renewed  without  loss  to 
the  seuder.  


Terms  for  Advertising  in  Harper’s  Periodicals. 

Harper’s  Magazine.  — Whole  Page,  $500;  Half  Page, 
$250;  Quarter  Page,  $150— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Weekly.  — Inside  Pages,  $1  50  per  Liue; 
Outside  Page,  $2  00  per  Line— each  insertion. 

Harper's  Hazar.—$  1 00  per  Line ; Cuts  and  Display, 
$1 25  per  Liue— each  insertion. 

Adl]ro33  'EL&Rli&R  '&  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


; t"  THE  B1SST  AND  CHEAPEST 

HAIR  DRESSING  in  the  World: 


HAEPEE’S  WEEKLY. 


December  31,  1870.] 


PUBLISHED  BY 


top  damper 


. imported  ! 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


BEECHER  S MORNING  AND  EVENING  EXER- 
CISES. Morning  and  Evening  Devotional  Exer- 
cises: selected  from  the  Published  and  Unpublished 
Writings  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Edited 
by  Lyman  Abbott,  Author  of  “Jesus  of  Nazareth,” 
“ Old  Testament  Shadows,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
$-2  00. 

LIGHT  AT  EVENING  TIME  . a Book  of  Support 
and  Comfort  for  the  Aged.  Edited  by  John  Stan- 
ford Holmk,  D.D.  Printed  from  large  type  on  toned 
paper,  4to,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $2  80. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A YOUNG  NATURALIST.  By 

Lcoien  Biakt.  Edited  and  adapted  by  Parker 
Gillxouk.  With  117  111  astrations.  l-2mo,  Cloth,  $1  78. 


DU  CHAILLU'S  APIN3I  KINGDOM.  My  Aping! 
Kingdom:  with  Life  in  the  Great  Suhara,  and  Sketch- 
es of  the  Chase  of  the  Ostrich,  Hyena,  &c.  By  Paul 
Dc  Chaii.lu,  Author  of  “Discoveries  In  Equatorial 
Africa,”  “ Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country,”  “ Ashnngo 
Laud,”  “Wild  Life  Under  the  Equator,"  &c.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


|650  Stein 
ojjinlon^  ii 


PUSS-CAT  MEW, 

my  Children.  Bi 
m!p.  Illustrated.” 


ind  other  New  Fairy  Stories  fot 

E.  H.  Kn  ATCIIBILL-  HtiOIiSSEN, 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 


ABBOTT'S  LOUIS  X V.  History  of  Louis  XIV. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author  of  “The  History  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  “The  French  Revolution,” 
&c.  With  Illustrations.  16rao,  Cloth,  $1  20.  {Uni- 
form with  Abbot  Is'  Illustrated  Histories.) 


’ victorie 


ALSO, 

FRESH  SUPPLIES  READY 


follow; 


STANDARD  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 


Pacific  St.,  Brookl't 
ton,  Mass.,  Sec.  N. ' 


LABOULAYE  S FAIRY  BOOK.  Illustrated.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $2  00;  Gilt  Edge  3,  $2  50. 


mis  op  Pythias,  Baltimore,  Md. 
rovidence,  R.  L 

s hare  several  of  our  Pianos.  T1 
little  village  ofTunkhannock,  P 
mblic  to  all  who  are  using  our  PI 
le  certificates  of  all  th ; great  Proli 


MACE  S FAIRY  BOOK.  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$175;  Gilt  Edges,  $2  25. 


il-Whe 


JACOB  8c  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT'S  ILLUSTRA- 
TED HISTORIES  and  SERIES  OF  JUVENILE 
BOOKS. 


used,  tried  and  tested 


LYMAN  ABBOTT  S JESUS  OF  NAZARETH,  Il- 
lustrated, $3  50;  and  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
SHADOWS,  Illustrated.  $3  00. 


GREENWOOD'S  WILD  SPORTS  OF  THE 
WORLD.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 


Tenney,  Springfield,  Vt.  send  It  back  to  ut  at  the  end  of  ten  days’  trial  instead  of  paying  fot 

. If  you  order  a Plano  sent,  we  have  one  request  to  make,  and  that 

I that  the  trial  shall  be  by  jwrties  who  are  not  Interested  in  other  Piat 

UNITED  STATES  PIANO  CO.,  643  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Illustrated. 


BAKER  S CAST  UP  BY  THE  SEA. 

12mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 


Address 


WOODS  HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS. 

trated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Edges,  $4  50. 


Cut  Paper  Patterns 

OF  SUITS  IN 

HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  furnish  CUT 
PAPER  PATTERNS  of  the  beautiful  Paris  Costumes 
which  it  is  intended  shall  appear  frequently  in  Har- 
per’s Bazar.  These  Patterns  are  Graded  to  Fit  any 
Figure,  from  30  to  40  inches  Bust  Measure,  and  are 
fitted  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Tint  names  and  pirko- 

TIONB  FOE  PUTTING  TOGETHER  BEING  PRINTED  ON  F.AOI1 
SEPARATE  PIECE  OF  THE  PATTERN,  SO  US  tO  be  adjusted 

by  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  patterns  are  now  ready : 

Vol.  III. 

WATTEAU- CASaQUE  WALKING  SUIT  ...No.  22 

TRAINED  CARRIAGE  SUIT “ 24 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT...  “ 26 

SHORT-BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 28 

TRAINED  HOUSE  DRESS “ 30 

POINTED-WAIST  WALKING  SUIT “ 32 

PEASANT -BASQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 34 

TRAINED  EVENING  DRESS “ 38 

TRAINED  STREET  SUIT “ 40 

BLOUSE-WAIST  WALKING  SUIT “ 42 

POLONAISE  WALKING  SUIT “ 44 

HIGH -WAIST  TRAINED  SUIT “ 46 

VEST-CASAQUE  WALKING  SUIT “ 48 

DOUBLE-BREASTED  SACQUE  WALKING 

SUIT “ 49 

HALF-FITTING  CLOAK  WALKING  SUIT. . “ 50 

Vol.  IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE  HOUSE  DRESS “ 1 

The  Publishers  will  send  either  Pattern  bv  mail, 
prepnid,  on  receipt  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  and 
BUST  MEASURE.  The  same  Patterns  cost  sixty  cunts 
in  gold  in  Paris.  The  whole  set  of  Nine  Sizes  will  be 
sent  for  $2  00.  No  patterns  separated  or  exchanged. 

In  ordering,  please  specify  the  Number  of  paper  con- 
taining Suit  and  send  Bust  Measure.  Dealers  supplied 
at  the  usual  discount. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 


- $75  to  $250  per  month, 

« male,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IMPROVED 
os  COMMON  -SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING  MA- 
&JDCHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tnek, 
quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a most 
superior  manner.  Price  only  $15.  Fully  licensed 

I and  warranted  for  live  years.  We  will  pay  $1000 
for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a stronger,  more 
beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It 
Jr  makes  the  “Elastic  Lock  Stitch."  Every  second 
7^  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  be 
_ pulled  apart  without  teariug  it.  We  pay  Agents 
* from  $75  to  $250  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a 
ee  commission  from  which  twice  that  amount  can  be 
made.  Address  SECOMB  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
^ Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; St.  Louis,  Mo. ; or  Chicago,  III. 


POETS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  $6  00;  Half 
Calf,  $6  00;  Full  Morocco,  $10  CO. 


CHARLES  A.  DANA,  Editor. 


TENNYSON'S  POEMS.  Elegantly  Ulustrated. 
Svo,  Paper,  50  cents ; Cloth,  $1  00. 


tw~  Harper  & Brothers  will  send  either  of  the 
above  works  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


A Newspaper  of  tbe  Present  Times. 

Intended  for  People  Nowon  Earth. 

Includ ing  Farmers.  Mechanics,  Merchants,  Professional 
Men,  Workers,  Thinkers,  and  a'.l  Manner  of  Honest 
Folks,  and  the  Wives.  Sons,  and  Daughters  of  all  such. 

ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A YEAR  I 

ONE  HUNDRED  COPIES  FOR  850, 

Or  less  than  One  Cent  a Copy.  Let  there  be  a 850  Club 
at  every  Post  Office. 


tw~  For  a full  list  of  Books  suitable  for  Holiday 
Presents,  see  Harper's  Catalogue,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained gratuitously  on  application,  or  will  be  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  Five  Cents. 


MONEY 
EASILY 
j MADE 

‘ With  our  Stencil  and 
Key-Check  Outfit. 
0r  Circulars  Free. 


M3K6  Money,  county,  Tnlbble 

J)  person  ( Mau  or 
Woman)  to  act  as  Local  Agent  for  Henry  Ward 
Beecher’s  Great  Religious  Weekly.  Eight  numbers, 
with  Harriet  Beeciiee  Stowe’s  new  Story,  and  a su- 
perb $5  Steel  Engraving  Givf,n  Away.  Many  are  now 
making  $20  to  $6o  per  day  in  cash.  Address 

J.  B.  FORD  & CO.,  39  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


A GREAT  OFFER!! 

HORACE  WATERS,  481  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will 
dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class  makers,  at  Extreme- 
ly Low  Prices,  for  Cash,  during  the  Holidays,  or  will 
take  from  $4  to  $20  monthly  until  paid. 


THE  DAILY  SUN,  86  A YEAR. 

A preeminently  readable  newspaper,  with  tbe  largest 
circulation  in  the  world.  Free,  independent,  and  tear- 
less In  politics.  A 1 the  news  from  everywhere,  i wo 
cents  acopy ; by  mail,  50  cants  a month,  or  86  a year. 

For  Terms  to  Clubs,  and  Specimens,  address 
I.  W.  ENGLAND,  Publisher,  Sun  office,  New  York. 


UNIVERSAL  COMBINATION.— Fourteen  useful 
instruments  iu  one:  Button-Hole  Cutter,  Work 
Holder, Tape  Mens  are,  II  nife.  Scissors,  and  Pencil  Sharp- 
eners, Mirror,  Emery,  Ripper,  Glass  Cutter,  Needle, 
Thimble,  Crochet,  nud  Spool  Cases.  Active  Agents 
wanted.  Rapid  sales.  Large  profits  guaranteed.  Sam- 
ple Instrument  by  Express,  $1 ; by  Mail,  prepaid,  $1 60. 
All  wanting  lively  business  address  immediately 

J.  H.  MARTIN,  Hartford,  New  York. 


irr\Tl?r  AD  - HOW  MADE  FROM  CIDER, 
V 111  Hi  ll  il  Hi  WINE,  Molasses,  or  Sorghum,  iu 
10  hours,  without  using  drugs.  For  circular,  address 
F.  I.  SAGE,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


THE  Patent  RIKD  SWING  fits  any  cage,  ex- 
ercises birds,  makes  them  healthy,  ana  improves 
their  singing.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  25  cents.  Address 
THOMAS  H.  BRADLEY,  Washington,  D.  C. 


“ Q UNLIGHT.’’— Agents  wanted  every  where,  with 
IO  very  small  capital,  to  sell  “Danforth's  Sunlight 
Burning ‘Fluid."  The  cheapest  and  best  illuminator 
of  the  age.  100  per  cent  cheaper  than  Kerosene,  and 
absolutely  non-explosive.  Burns  in  any  Lamp.  It 
takes  like  wild-fire.  Send  $1  (money  order),  and  quart 
sntnple  in  can,  burners,  circulars,  posters,  Ac.,  will  be 
sent  to  you  by  Express.  DANFORTH  & CO., 


I THE  A-  NECTAR 

IS  A PURE 

BLACK  TEA 

WITH  THE 

Green -Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED 

TO  SUIT  ALL  TASTES. 


anted.  Address  MEDALLION  MACHINE  Co..  71  Kumafit.,  N.  Y. 

FIRST  PREMIUM  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.  1870. 

Microscopes,  > Ulnstrated  price-list  and  caia- 
Magio  LANTF.nNg.  L logues  free  to  any  address. 

T.  H.  McAllister,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


RUP'l  AH,  ABDOMINAL  WEAKNESS,  or  COR- 
PULENCY.—Relief  and  Cure.  Seeley's  Hard-Rub- 
ber Trusses  and  Supporters.  Late  patterns,  indestruct- 
ible (steel  coated),  cleanly,  light,  safe,  comfortable. 
Also,  Bandages,  &c.  Estabts. : 1347  Chestnut  St., 
Philada.,  and  3 Ann  St.,  N.  Y.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

The  worth  of  $25  for  $12  so.— 

Either  of  Harper’s,  $4  00;  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, $3  00;  the  Christian  Union,  $3  00;  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $3  00 ; Weekly  Tribune,  $2  00 ; Marshall’s 
Washington,  $5  00 ; The  Doctor,  a chromo,  $5  00.  The 
Worth  of  $25  00  for  $12  50,  sent  by  ^ S.  R.  WELLS, 


[ T ».  AVILSON  A CO.,  327  Pearl  St.,N.  Y.,  hu- 
ll • nish  Printing  Ink  for  Harper's  Weekly  and  Bazar. 


A\Tn  lATATTl  will  secure  by  return  mail  copies 
Ui\  Ej  Ulllll’i  of TuEBRiGmSii>E,thecheapest, 
most  attractive,  and  most  popular  young  people's  pa- 
per iu  the  world  (all  stones  complete),  worth  three 
times  the  money.  Splendid  premiums  and  large  cash 
commissions  to  agents.  Order  at  once. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN  & CO.,  Publishers, 

Chicago,  111. 


WATCH  FREE-GIVEN  GRATIS  to  every 
live  man  who  will  act  as  agent  in  a new,  light,  and 
honorable  business  paying  $£0  a day  sure.  No  gift  en- 
terprise. No  humbug.  No  money  wanted  iu  advance. 
Address  R.  Monbok  Kennedy  & Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AGENTS!  READ  THIS! 

WE  AVILI.  PAY  AGENTS  A SALARY 

of  $30  per  Week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a 
large  commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderful  inven- 
tions. Address  M.  WAGNER  & CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


’ — Local  and  traveling  sales- 
i i men  wanted.  Business  light 
1 Gift  Enterprise,”  “ Cheap  Jew- 
iy  ’’  swindle.  Address,  inclosing 
iER,  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 


YOUNG  FOLKS’  RURAL,  largest  and  handsomest 
young  folks’  paper.  Greatest  puccees  ! Best  sto- 
ries and  pictures.  Splendid  Cash  Pay  to  Agents  or 
whole  amount  returned  in  watches,  musical  instru- 
ments, jewelry,  &c.  $1  00  per  year,  samples  10c.  Ad- 
dress H.  N.  F.  LEWIS,  Pub.  Western  Rural,  Chicago. 


and  honorable.  No 
elr.v,”  or  “ Bogus  Mon 
stamp,  R.  H.  WAL 


WANTED  AGENTS,  at  $95  per  month,  to 
sell  mv  patent  for  making  Apple-Butter  without 
apples  or  cider.  It  costs  only  seven  cents  a quart,  and 
can  be  made  in  thirty  minutes.  Send  10  cents  for 
Faniplc,  particulars,  and  to  Insure  employment.  Ad- 
dress G.  GEHli,  slu  ruiausdale,  Pa. 


w.  Circulars  fre 
Biddeford,  Me. 


A DAY.— Business  entirely  in 
1 Address  J.  C.  RAND  & CO. 


iers  sending  a Stamped  Envelope  with  their  fSCS 
dress  to  Box  3696,  New  York  City,  will  receive 

rn  valuable  informally.  j£j  Tp-jj  [jy  1 Samples,  free 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Address  Sage  MaVf’j*  Co.,  Cromwell,  Coun 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


5.,.;;  ?• . T~ 

T’"”’ " jS 

Musical  Boxes 


AST,  JH-s 

^ PowdeR  - 

Try  it. Sold  by  qrocers. 


F.  SCHLEIFER  & CO.’S  | 

PURE  CALIFORNIA 

BRANDY. 
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HARVEY  FISK. 


BANKERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 
No.  5 Nassau  St.,  New  York,  Dee.  14,  1870. 


FUNDING  FIVE -TWENTY  BONDS. 

Within  the  past  three  mouths  a very  large  amount  of  Five-Twenty  Bonds  have  been  funded 
through  our  office  into  the  Fihst  Mortuagk  Bonds  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, besides  large  sales  of  the  same  securities  for  new  investments. 

We  deal  in  Central  Pacific  Bonds  the  same  as  in  Government  Securities,  and  regard  them  as 
affording  the  desired  medium  for  funding  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  without  reduction  of  interest  and 
with  unimpaired  security. 

The  Earnings  of  the  Road  for  1870  will  reach  Eight  Million  Dollars , and  the  increase  is 
shown  in  the  following  figures : 

Earnings  from  Jan.  1 to  Dec.  1,  1870 $7,417,817 

Earnings  from  Jan.  1 to  Dec.  1, 1869  5,260,882 

Increase  in  1870 $2,156,435 

We  keep  a supply  of  these  securities  on  hand,  and  furnish  them  at  current  market  prices, 
which  to-day  is  92J£. 

We  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  buy  and  sell  Government  Bonds,  make  Collections,  receive 
Deposits,  subject  to  check  at  sight  without  notice,  and  allow  interest  on  bulances,  and  do  a gen- 
eral Banking  business.  FISK  & HATCH 


. n ( 138  & 140 

K 1 FULTON  ST., 
Llll  ( New  York. 

■^y  IN  TER  SUITS,  $12. 
■^yiNTER  SUITS,  $15. 
•^yiNTER  SUITS,  $20. 

INTER  SUITS,  $30. 
■^y  INTER  SUITS.  $40. 
•^y  INTER  SUITS,  $50. 
JJOYS’  SUITS,  $6. 
JJOYS’  SUITS,  $10. 
■ROYS’  SUITS,  $15. 


QVERCOATS,  $6. 
QVERCOATS,  $10. 
QVERCOATS,  $15. 
QVERCOATS,  $20. 
QVERCOATS,  $25. 
QVERCOATS,  $30. 
QVERCOATS,  $35. 
QVERCOATS,  $40. 
QVERCOATS,  $50. 


CLOTHING  WAREHOUSES. 


FREEMAN  A BURR’S  stock  is  of 
unparalleled  extent  and  variety.  It  em- 
braces Sultai,  Overcoats,  and  Cloth- 
ing of  every  description,  for  all  ages,  and 
all  classes  and  occasions. 


News-Boy.  “Here  y’ar,  Boss!  Extray!  Great  French  Victor; 
Smoker.  “Vat!  Anoder?  Oh,  my  poor  Contree!” 


Orders  by  Letter.  — The  easy  and 
accurate  system  for  Self-Mkabcue  intro- 
duced by  FREEMAN  & DURR  enables  par- 
ties in  any  part  of  the  country  to  order 
Clothing  direct  from  them  with  the  certainty 
of  receiving  the  most  perfect  fit  attainable'. 


Robes  de  Chambre 

AND 

House  Coats. 


ofler  a large  assortment  of 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS 

Large  assortment,  superior  6tyle,  very  low  prices. 


JEWELERS, 

Under  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel , New  York, 

OFFER  FOR  SALE 

DIAMONDS,  EMERALDS,  PEARLS,  CAMEOS, 

Roman,  Florentine,  and  Byzantine 

MOSAICS, 

and  other 

FINE  JEWELRY  and  SILVERWARE. 

WATCHES  of  all  the  principal  makers.  Sole  Agents 
of  M.  F.  Dent  & Co.  (Watchmakers  to  the  Queen),  33 
Cockspnr  Street,  London. 

We  call  particular  attention  to  onr  flue  assortment  of 

CORAL  JEWELRY. 


727  Broadway,  cor.  Waverley  Place. 


at  $40,  $50,  $U0. 

All  of  their  Best  Manufacture,  of  the  Newest 
Patterns  and  Finish. 


BROADWAY 


502  & 504  BROADWAY,  New  York. 


JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 


No.  565  BROADWAY 


7IFFANY  & C0„ 

UNION  SQUARE,  N.  Y., 

DIAMOND  MERCHANTS. 


NEW  YORK  HOm 


Prices 

FOR  THE 


' i1 

HATTER  AND  FURRIER. 

Seal  Sacquee*,  $75,  $90,  $100. 
Astrakhan  Sacquee,  $35,  $45,  $50. 
Importer  of  English  Hats  for  Gentlemen  Wear. 


IN  NEW  STYLE  CASES,  SPECIALLY  SELECTED 
FOR  OUR  HOLIDAY  TRADE. 


Extra  large  Single  Stones.  Fine  Matched 
Stones.  Diamond  and  Gem  Jewelry— a larger 
stock  than  ever  before  offered. 

DIAMONDS  BOUGHT. 


’SNAV 


VANS7 

Made 

A Winter 
Clothing: 

IN  NEW  YORK. 

OVERCOATS. 

$10.  $13.  $15.  $16.  $18.  $20.  $22.  $23.  $27.  $28.  $30. 

REEFING  JACKETS. 

$8  00.  $10  00.  $15  00.  $18  00.  $22  00. 


HARD -WOOD  BOARDS 


Just  received,  a splendid  assortment  of 

Beautiful  Swiss  Music  Boxes, 

Including  every  style, 

At  prices  to  suit  the  resources  of  all. 

FANCY  SURPRISE  MUSICAL  BOXES, 

In  various  styles,  at  the  Musical  Box  Headquarter! 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  A CO., 

No.  680  Broadway. 


FOR  CIGAR  BOXES, 

And  a large  and  magnificent  assortment  of 


VENEERS 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  k CO. 

Organs  & Melodeons 


Comprising  every  thiug  in  their  line,  both  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  to  which  they  invite  the  special  atten- 
tion of  all  dealers.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List. 

GEO.  W.  BEAD  & CO., 

1291  Monroe  St-,\  168, 170,  & 172 

[398  Madison  St./  Centre  Street. 


PANTS. 

Fashionable  Stripes,  $6.  $6  50.  $7.  $7  50.  $8.  $8  50.  $9. 
In  Fancy  Cassitneres,  Doeskins,  Beavers,  &c.,  in 
GREAT  VARIETY. 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory 
in  the  United  States. 


Factory 


THE  WATCHES  MADE  BY  THE 

JW  TW  VATFf*  PP- 

Factory,  Springfield,  Mass. 


46,000 


PRICES  that  BEAT  TI1E  MAKKET,  at 
TlVANS’  CLOTHING  WAREHOUSE, 
66  and  68  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


I have  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  recommend 
this  Brandy  to  my  medical  brethren  as  a Pure  W ine 
Brandy,  free  from  all  adulterations  and  substitu- 
tions of  other  spirits  or  flavorings.  — CHARLES  T. 
JACKSON,  State  Assayer  for  Massachusetts. 

F.  SCHLEIFER  & CO.,  San  Francisco. 

HENRY  G.  SCHMIDT  & CO.,  38  Beaver  Street, 
New  York,  Sole  Eastern  Agents. 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the 
same  popularity. 
trtr  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.Y., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Ask  to  Sex  Them. 


WOODWARD’S  COUNTRY  HOMES, 

» a A 150  Designs  and  Plans. 

$1  50 Postpaid. 

MM  ge0*  e-  woodward, 

Publisher,  191  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
'"fVRyyr  1 { I j New-Priced  Catalogue  of  all  books 
; 4-SjjjM»KBL5  on  A rchitecture,  Agriculture , and 
'—'-■ri  Field  Sports,  mailed  free. 


j F.  J.  Kai.dunuhro,  Manufacturer  of 
P Genuine  Meerschaum  Pipes,  Ambers, 
I &c.,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Repair- 
ing done  in  all  its  branches.  Circulars 
and  Price-Lists  sent.  P.  O.  Box  6724. 
Stores:  6 John  St.,  uextB’dway;  71 
John.  Paris  Exposition  Prize  of  1867. 


THE  NEW  EMPIRE 

SEWING  MACHINES 

Prove  a perfect  success ! The  Com- 
pany stands  prepared  to  meet  all  de- 
mauds ou  most  desirable  terms.  Ap- 
ply for  Circulars,  Samples,  &c.,  to 
EMPIRE  S.  M.  CO., 

294  Bowery,  N.  Y. 


Nassau  St. 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS, 

TARGET  AIR  PISTOLS, 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Improved  Style  just  ready  for  the  Holidays.  Scud 
for  illustrated  Circular.  Sent  by  Express,  C.O.  D., 
$3  50 ; by  Mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $5  00. 
Darts,  $1  00  per  doz.  E.  II.  HAWLEY, 

22  Howard  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


YOSEMITE 


The  finest  Stereoscopic  Views  of  the  wonderful  Yo- 
seinite  yet  made  will  be  published  December  15,  by 
E.  & H.  T.  ANTHONY  & CO.,  591  Broadway,  opposite 
Metropolitan.  Chromos  and  Frames,  Albums  and 
Stereoscopes,  Graphoscopcs,  Megaletoscopes. 


of  THE  LADY’S  FRIEND  and  THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST  — the  best  Lady’s  Magazine  and 
Weekly  Paper  going.  Address  Deacon  & Peterson, 
319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Wt  \V1’K1>— AGENTS  $20  per  day  . to  sell 
the  celebrated  HOME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
I MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feel,  makes  the 
j “ lock  stitch  ” (alike  ou  both  sides),  and  is  fully 
licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sew- 
ing Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHN- 
SON, CLARK.  & CO.,  Boston,  Mass. ; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. : Chicago,  III. ; or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Agents  m wn  n $225  a month)- by 

til.  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MA- 
CHINE CO.  BOSTON,  Mass.,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  Mo. 


1 07  1 -THE  NURSERY.— This  famous  Picto- 
1 0 I 1 • rial  will  maintain  its  reputation  as  the 
best  and  most  RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN.  $1  50  a Year.  Sam- 
ple Number,  with  club  rates,  &c.,  10  cents. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW,  and  get  the  last  two  num- 
bers of  1S70  free.  Address 

JOHN  L.  SHOREY,  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 


-*^BOOTS  & SHOES  3- 


AND  LAST  A LIFETIME. 

ny  watchmaker  for  it.  Sample  sent  by 
j.  J.  S.  BIRCH  «&  CO.,  8 Maiden  Lane, ' 


P0LLAK  & SON, 

Manufacturers  of 

Genuine  MEERSCHAUM  GOODS. 
Ambers,  Repairing  and  Boiling. 
Retail  Store,  27  Joint  St., 
middle  of  tlie  block. 

Send  for  Circular. 


Il’IllilllKI  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE 

1 1 R ! 1 1 S ljpn/1  contains  in  every  number  one  com- 
plete  prize  story  worth  $100.  Forty 
pages  of  other  Matter.  Yearly,  $1.  Sold  by  News- 
dealers at  10  cts.|per  copy.  Splendid  Premiums.  Spec- 
imen copy  free.  Address  S.  S.  WOOD,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


SWISS  CARVED  GOODS. 

The  Swiss  Manufacturing  Co.,  36  East  14th 
St.,  Corner  University  Place. 


Whether  you  wish  to  Buy  or  Sell, 
write  to 

CHARLES  W.  HASSLER, 

No.  24  BROAD  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


Rail 
Road 
Bonds. 

Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


MP  T)  TIT  H "NTFS  —What  are  they?  A new  and 
lYirjJJlJYUlNrjD,  remarkable  discovery  of  vital 
importance  to  all.  Book  sent  free.  Address  or  call  on 
Drs.  WELLS  & STELL,  37  West  21st  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


HORSE  CUPPING.-Adie’s  Patent  Machine, 
price  $8,  for  sale  by  JOHN  McOLURE,  151 
Broadway.  Agents  wanted. 


1 TAMMERING  cured  by  Bates’  Appliances.  For  de- 
1 scrip tion,  address  Simpson  & Co.,  Box  5076,  N.  Y. 
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A HYMN  FOR  CIIK1STMAS-EVE. 

The  following  is  a very  old  Christmas  carol,  once  ex- 
tensively known  in  England,  and  still  a great  favorite  in 
many  parts  of  that  country  : 

As  Joseph  was  a-wulking 
he  heard  an  angel  sing — 

This  night  shall  be  the  birth-time 
of  Christ  the  heavenly  King. 

He  neither  shall  be  born 
in  honsen  nor  in  hall, 

Nor  in  the  place  of  paradise, 
but  in  an  ox's  stall : 

He  neither  shall  be  clothed 
in  purple  nor  in  pall, 

But  in  the  linen  white  and  fair 
that  usen  babies  all; 

He  neither  shall  be  rocked 
in  silver  nor  in  gold, 

But  in  a wooden  manger  rude 
that  resteth  on  the  mould : 

He  neither  shall  be  wushen 
with  white  wine  nor  with  red, 

But  with  the  water  from  the  spring 
that  on  you  shall  be  shed. 

As  Joseph  was  4-walking 
thus  did  the  angel  sing, 

And  Mary’s  son  at  midnight  hour 
was  born  to  be  our  King. 

Then  be  ye  glad,  good  people, 
this  night  of  all  the  year, 

And  light  ye  up  your  candles,  for 
his  star  it  shineth  clear; 

And  all  in  earth  and  heaven 
a joyous  carol  sing, 

For  lo!  to  us  a child  is  born, 
and  all  the  bells  do  ring! 


APPLES  OF  SODOM. 

SI  CEJjrfstnias  Storj. 

All  night  long  the  snow  had  been  falling 
steadily,  and  when  the  sun  arose  on  Christmas 
morning  it  seemed  almost  inclined  to  go  back 
again,  the  air  was  so  crisp  and  frosty.  If  the  sun 
had  any  such  half-formed  intention,  however,  the 
idea  was  not  executed,  for  the  round  red  ball 
rolled  slowly  above  the  horizon  line,  and  stared 
around  upon  the  white  surface  spread  before  it, 
as  if  aghast  at  the  amount  of  work  it  had  to  do 
to  warm  sucli  a cold  earth.  An  early  bird,  if 
any  had  been  stirring,  would  have  seen  the  long 
line  that  marked  out  Broadway,  extending,  in 
appearance  like  a piece  of  white  tape,  through 
the  length  of  New  York.  Broadway  was  very 
quiet  that  Christmas  morning ; even  the  milkmen 
had  not  started  on  their  noisy  trips,  and  the  over- 
night loungers  had  all  apparently  found  warm 
places  of  repose,  and  had  not  ventured  out  of 
them  yet.  No  stores  were  open,  no  pedestrians 
were  abroad — every  body  was  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  red  ball  rose  higher  and  higher, 
and  gradually  its  influence  began  to  be  felt : by 
the  white  roofs  that  lined  the  white  streets,  and 
little  drops  of  water  began  to  perspire  from  their 
edges,  and  roll  over  on  to  the  sidewalks  ; by  the 
frosty  windows,  and  they  became  gradually  more 
transparent ; by  the  life  of  the  city,  and  gradu- 
ally it  began  to  stir.  First  a window  went  up, 
a night-capped  head  peered  out,  and  then  popped 
in  again  ; then  a door  opened,  and  great-coat  and 
muffler  issued  forth ; then  the  tinkling  of  bells  was 
heard,  and  a horse  appeared,  panting  and  smok- 
ing, while  the  discordant  scream  of  the  milkman 
startled  the  silence — and  New  York  was  awake. 

In  a narrow  lane,  between  two  narrow  streets 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  stood  a tall,  thin 
structure,  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  wedged 
in  between  the  two  fat  houses  on  either  side  of 
it  to  separate  them,  and  had  been  forgotten  there. 
It  was  a crazy  old  house — one  of  those  that  grow 
up  in  the  heart  of  every  great  city,  and,  living  a 
neglected  and  forsaken  life,  are  not  missed  when 
they  decay.  It  was  full  of  windows,  and  every 
window  seemed  stuffed  with  old  hats  and  coats 
and  bits  of  cloth  ; and  the  blinds  had  all  been 
wrenched  off,  and  the  doors  hung  loosely  from 
their  hinges ; and  altogether  it  presented  a most 
miserable  and  dilapidated  appearance.  But  there 
was  one  comparatively  bright  feature  even  about 
this  unfortunate  old  relic.  Away  up  in  the  top 
story  the  early  bird  could  have  seen  one  w indow 
that  was  not  stuffed  with  old  clothes  and  rags, 
albeit  it  was  as  shattered  as  any  of  the  rest. 
Every  broken  pane  in  this  window  had  a thin  piece 
of  wood  tacked  neatly  over  it,  and  though  this 
plan  excluded  some  of  the  light,  it  kept  the  cold 
out  also,  and  looked  less  slatternly,  and  that  was 
a great  deal  where  every  thing  was  dirty  and 
slovenly  and  wretched.  But  there  were  a few 
panes  of  glass  carefully  preserved  in  this  window, 
and  through  these  the  fust  rays  of  this  Christmas 
sun  poured  with  their  full  glory.  There  was  no- 
thing remarkable  about  the  room  which  thus  re- 
ceived a share  of  the  Christmas  sun — which 
shines  alike  for  broken-down  old  tenement-houses 
and  rich  mansions — but  its  neatness.  The  furni- 
ture wras  old  and  common,  but  whole  and  clean. 
A pine  table,  dresser,  bedstead,  and  a few  chairs, 
that  was  all — all  except  a little,  cold,  cheerless 
stove,  which,  as  it  is  destined  to  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  this  story,  deserves  and  shall  receive 
special  description. 

It  was  a funny  little  stove,  made  of  sheet-iron, 
and  having  a little  pipe  with  a matter-of-fact  kind 
of  elbow  that  twisted  up  iuto  the  chimney  as  if 
it  only  did  so  on  compulsion  and  under  protest. 
There  was  no  fire  in  it,  and  it  stood  there  look- 
ing cold  and  black,  yet  w ith  a cheerful  expression 
as  the  sun  glistened  on  its  smooth  sides,  while, 
the  cover  being  off,  it  stared  straight  up  to  the 
ceiling  through  its  large  round  eye,  like  a little 
square,  black,  inanimate  Cyclops. 

On  the  iron  bedstead  lay  the  figure  of  an  old 
man.  He  was  asleep,  and  the  sun,  shining  full 
upon  him,  lined  out  his  shape  upon  the  coarse 
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counterpane  with  marvelous  distinctness.  From 
the  soft,  thin,  gray  hair  down  to  the  very  boots  he 
wore  it  was  all  sharp  ; not  the  sharpness  of  acute- 
ness ; not  the  sharpness  of  meauuess  v but  the 
stinging,  biting  sharpness  of  extreme  poverty. 
He  was  a very  old  man.  He  did  not  seem  as  if  he 
had  grown  sharp  by  years  of  suffering  and  pinch- 
ing, but  rather  as  though  he  had  been  suddenly 
clutched  in  a corner  by  distress,  and  had  all  the 
blood  and  flesh  and  marrow  crushed  out  of  him 
at  once,  and  so  had  fallen  asleep  at  midsummer 
and  lain  there  until  Christmas.  For  he  lay  on 
the  bed  with  all  his  clothes  on,  and  his  nose  and 
his  fingers  looked  as  if  all  the  cold  w eather  since 
October  had  been  at  work  bluing  him.  After 
all,  however,  he  had  only  lain  there  a few  hours, 
as  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 

There  was  a rough  old  Boston  rocker  standing 
tipped  back  against  the  wall  beside  the  bed,  and 
in  it,  crouched  up  in  a heap,  with  little  that  seem- 
ed liumau  about  it,  was  another  sleeping  figure, 
that  of  a boy — judging  by  size  and  clothes — 
though  the  same  frosty  fingers  and  the  same  nip- 
ping poverty  had  evidently  pinched  all  of  youth 
out  of  the  thin,  pitiful  face,  and  left  the*  blue 
sign-manual,  that  was  so  obvious  in  the  older 
man,  to  tell  the  story. 

There  came  a clumping  and  stamping  up  the 
rickety  stairs,  and  presently  the  door  flew  open 
with  a bang  to  admit  the  form  of  a jolly,  red- 
headed Irishman,  whose  cheerful,  radiant  face 
seemed  to  counteract  the  chill  of  the  cold  blast 
that  blew  in  through  the  open  door.  He  made 
noise  enough  in  his  entrance  to  have  awakened 
the  Sleeping  Beauty ; but  though  the  old  man 
started  bolt-upright  on  the  bed,  and  the  shape- 
less mass  of  humanity  in  the  Boston  rocker  rolled 
on  the  floor,  neither  seemed  any  the  less  asleep 
by  these  changes  of  position.  “Hulloh,  Old 
Chestnuts ! Wake  up,  Boot-black !”  shouted  the 
new-comer ; and  lie  presented  his  foot  to  the  fig- 
ure on  the  floor,  and  his  fist  to  the  old  man,  with 
one  and  the  same  movement.  Slowly  the  two 
took  upright  positions,  and,  stretching  and  yawn- 
ing,  awakened.  The  figure  rising  from  the  floor 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a young  man,  who 
might  have  been  of  any  age  from  twenty  to  fifty, 
as  far  as  his  face  was  an  index  of  his  years,  but 
w as  probably  not  far  from  the  former.  He  was 
very  tall  and  very  thin,  and,  like  the  other,  \ery 
sharp ; yet,  now  that  he  was  awake,  there  was  to 
be  seen  a something  fresh  and  young  in  his  eye, 
a cheerful  curl  to  his  mouth,  that  evidenced  a 
genial,  youthful  feeling  smouldering  under  the 
surface.  He  rubbed  his  sides,  twisted  himself 
into  various  ungainly  positions,  blew  his  fingers, 
and  then  grinned  broadly  at  the  rough  salutation 
of  the  Irishman,  looking  as  pleasant  as  if  he  had 
just  crept  from  a warm  feather-bed  this  Christ- 
mas morning,  and  w'as  standing  before  a blazing 
fire  examining  the  contents  of  his  stocking. 

“I’m  awake,  Andy,”  said  he.  “ Yon  needn’t 
.make  such  a row.  What’s  the  matter,  father?” 
he  added,  and,  walking  over  to  the  old  man,  took 
him  by  the  shoulders  and  gave  him  several  affec- 
tionate but  brisk  shakes,  which  resulted  in  fully 
arousing  him ; then,  sitting  down  in  front  of  the 
stove,  he  proceeded  to  build  a fire  therein,  stuff- 
ing it  with  shavings  and  bits  of  wood  until  it 
seemed  ready  to  burst. 

Barty  Blandy,  short  for  Bartimeus  Blandy, 
Esq.,  as  he  had  once  been  called,  wfas  reduced  in 
circumstances — that  is  to  say,  while  he  had  once 
been  a thriving  fruit-seller  in  Water  Street,  had 
lived  in  his  own  house,  plainly  but  comfortably, 
he  was  now  engaged  in  following  the  not  very 
lucrative  business  of  a peripatetic  chestnut  vend- 
or, though  peripatetic  only  so  far  as  carrying  his 
wares  from  his  present  abode  to  the  locality  se- 
lected for  his  day’s  traffic.  He  had  been  one  of 
those  easy-going  men  who  are  always  about  to 
do  something,  and  never  do  it ; so  he  was  always 
going  to  have  his  little  shop  and  stock  insured, 
but  he  never  did ; and  one  cold  winter’s  night, 
about  ten  years  before  this  Christmas  of  our  story, 
the  fruit  establishment  took  fire,  and  when  Bar- 
timeus went  to  open  his  shop  next  morning  he 
found  no  shop  to  open. 

After  that  calamity  the  old  man  had  an  inter- 
val of  total  blankness,  as  far  as  mental  activity 
was  concerned,  for  a period  of  about  six  weeks ; 
and,  when  he  was  able  to  get  about  again,  it  was 
noticeable  that  there  was  a periodical  tendency  to 
aberration,  which  took  rather  an  original  shape. 
He  had  formed  one  idea,  amounting  to  a convic- 
tion, that  his  future  fortune  lay  in  the  direction  of 
chestnuts,  and  to  chestnuts  he  immediately  and 
ever  after  devoted  himself  with  great  vigor  and 
pertinacity.  But  he  had  also  harbored  another 
delusion,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a veteran  of 
1812,  and  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  parade  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  To  these  twin  ideas  he  clung 
with  undeviating  tenacity. 

Thus  the  old  man  sold  his  chestnuts  daily,  de- 
riving, however,  quite  an  addition  to  the  family 
income  through  the  industry  of  his  son,  the  young 
man  whom  we  left  building  a fire  in  the  comical 
little  stove. 

Cheeny  Blandy,  diminutive  for  Patchin  — so 
named  in  honor  of  a distant  relative  of  his  de- 
ceased mother,  of  Hibernian  extraction — was  the 
only  offspring  of  the  Blandy  couple.  When  the 
unfortunate  accident  occurred  which  placed  the 
worthy  fruit  merchant  at  the  mercy  of  a cold 
world,  the  hidden  virtues  of  the  youthful  Cheeny 
made  themselves  known.  The  conflagration  hav- 
ing destroyed  considerable  stock  which  had  been 
purchased  on  credit,  it  became  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  the  major  part  of  Mr.  Blandy’s  posses- 
sions, and  Cheeny,  though  only  ten  years  old, 
found  himself  equal  to  the  emergency.  Selling 
their  snug  little  dwelling  and  most  of  their  fur- 
niture to  pay  their  debts,  which,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  were  found  to  surpass  his  wildest  an- 
ticipations, Cheeny  moved  his  sick  father  to  the 
little  room  they  had  ever  since  occupied.  It  was 
not  until  the  recovery  of  the  old  man  that  they 
were  enabled  to  earn  enough  to  support  them, 
and  they  were  forced  to  depend  in  some  measure 


upon  the  charity  of  their  friends.  But  when  that 
had  occurred,  and  the  father  was  able  to  get  about 
again,  Cheeny  got  the  necessary  stock  in  trade 
and  utensils,  including  the  little  stove,  which  had 
to  be  transported  daily  to  and  from  the  old  man’s 
business  locality,  and  He  was  fairly  set  up  in  trade. 
As  for  Cheeny,  he  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  any  thing  that  might  come  handiest,  and  as 
boot-blacking  seemed  to  offer  as  good  a field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents  as  any  thing,  he  used 
the  first  profits  accruing  from  the  chestnut  sales 
to  purchase  the  necessary  tools. 

Every  morning,  after  establishing  his  father 
at  some  comfortable  corner,  Cheeny  went  the 
rounds  of  his  customers ; and  every  evening,  aft- 
er transporting  the  chestnut-merchant  and  his 
appurtenances  to  the  room  in  the  wedged-in 
tenement,  the  boy  would  again  go  through  a se- 
lect circle  of  gentlemen  who  patronized  the  ope- 
ra and  theatre.  Thus,  by  the  economy  and 
cheerful  industry  of  Cheeny,  and  the  unwearied 
labors  of  the  old  man,  they  lived  very  comfort- 
ably for  two  or  three  years.  But  after  that  time, 
to  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  Cheeny,  the 
proceeds  of  his  lather’s  daily  traffic  gradually 
becamfe  diminished.  Had  the  demand  for  chest- 
nuts ceased  ? Other  dealers  appeared  to  flour- 
ish, and  the  old  man’s  stock  seemed  always  to  be 
disposed  of.  He  gave  as  an  explanation  for  the 
falling-off  of  his  returns  sometimes  one  reason 
sometimes  another.  He  had  sold  off  at  a low 
price,  for  fear  of  having  his  stock  remain  on  his 
hands ; he  had  lost  the  money ; some  rude  boy 
had  overturned  his  stand.  lie  never  drank,  and 
he  showed  no  signs  of  having  expended  the  mon- 
ey in  any  other  way ; so  poor  Cheeny,  loth  to 
suspect  his  father,  or  even  to  question  him,  only 
worked  the  harder,  and  waited  for  the  future  to 
elucidate  the  mystery.  Sometimes  he  tried  to 
induce  the  old  man  to  change  his  business  ; sug- 
gested apples  and  candy ; but  no ! the  old  man 
had  but  one  idea  on  this  subject,  and  that  was 
chestnuts,  and  to  chestnuts  he  stuck,  like  their 
own  burs.  Now  it  is  a remarkable  fact  in  nat- 
ural history  that  the  American  chestnut  is  only 
marketable  in  autumn  and  winter : and  as  Barty 
Blandy’s  national  prejudices  would  not  admit  of 
his  dealing  in  foreign  wares,  the  result  was  that 
during  the  summer  months  his  labors  were  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  this  period  was  usually 
devoted  to  the  development  of  his  second  orig- 
inal idea  or  aberration,  that  he  was  a veteran  of 
1812. 

Though  Barty  was  old  enough  to  have  belong- 
ed to  that  interesting  and  warlike  corps,  yet  for 
various  reasons  he  could  not  legitimately  claim 
the  honored  title.  Chief  among  these  was  the 
fact  that  he  had  always  been  of  so  peaceful  a 
cast  of  character  that  nothing  short  of  coercion 
could  have  ever  induced  him  to  adopt  a soldier’s 
life.  Further,  at  the  period  celebrated  by  the 
pompous  and  martial  souls  who  perambulate 
Broadway  on  Evacuation-day  in  all  their  glory, 
Barty  was  a farmer’s  son  in  the  interior  of  Maine, 
where  rumors  of  wars  never  reached  him.  How- 
ever, it  is  a lamentable  fact  that  one  of  Cheeny’s 
most  onerous  duties  at  this  season  was  the  re- 
pressing of  the  old  man’s  anxious  desire  to  pa- 
rade among  the  veterans,  or,  in  default  of  that, 
independently.  Cheeny  occasionally  obtained  a 
situation  in  a store ; but  perhaps,  after  he  had 
held  it  for  a few  days,  he  would  be  suddenly  call- 
ed from  his  duties  to  behold  the  awful  spectacle 
of  his  father  marching  stiffly  into  the  store  with 
a broomstick  on  his  shoulder,  and  calling  loud- 
ly on  “Patchin !”  This  would  never  answer  in 
a well-regulated  establishment,  and  after  a few 
such  experiences  Cheeny  would  lose  his  situation. 

But  the  poor  can  almost  always  live  in  the 
warm  summer  months ; it  is  when  the  cruel  win- 
ter comes  on  that  they  suffer  most. 

Of  late  years  these  fits  had  not  confined  them- 
selves to  the  summer,  and  once  or  twice  Cheeny 
had  been  obliged  to  extricate  his  father  from  the 
station-house,  where  he  had  been  incarcerated  as 
a vagrant — a disgrace  very  hard  for  the  poor  lad 
to  b^jir. 

This  winter  they  had  suffered  mudh.  Cheeny 
had  shoveled  snow,  put  in  coal,  blacked  boots, 
and,  in  fact,  done  every  thing  possible  to  keep 
from  starving;  but  the  old  man  was  evidently 
failing.  Andy,  the  Irishman,  was  a generous 
old  soul,  and  had  occasionally  helped  them  to  the 
extent  of  his  means ; and  so  it  had  gone  on  un- 
til Christmas-cve.  Barty  had  been  selling  chest- 
nuts all  day,  and  late  into  the  night.  Cheeny 
had  made  the  crisp  air  ring  with  his  shouts  of 
“Oysters! — Buy  any  oysters?”  until  his  voice 
was  cracked.  He  had  wandered  into  Broadway, 
and  as  he  struggled  through  the  crowd  with  his 
little  pail  he  saw  the  richly  dressed  and  comfort- 
able-looking gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  young 
girls  and  healthy  boys,  riding  and  walking,  laugh- 
ing and  shouting.  He  saw  the  bright  windows 
crowded  with  books  and  toys  and  all  beautiful 
things,  and  the  brilliant  lights  glancing  through 
the  frost  on  the  glass ; and  so  he  had  wandered 
on,  with  his  heart  full  and  his  eyes  full — for  he 
was  only  a boy,  in  spite  of  his  tw'enty  years — 
until  the  snow  began  to  come  down  in  big  white 
flakes,  and  then  he  turned  about  and  hurried 
after  the  old  man.  Barty  was  cold  and  queru- 
lous ; he  said  he  had  sold  very  little  that  day, 
and  for  a wonder  much  of  his  stock  was  left ; so 
Cheeny  put  out  the  fire  in  the  little  stove,  shoul- 
dered his  heavy  load,  and  plodded  on,  wearied 
and  miserable. 

It  was  now  very  late ; the  snow  fell  silently 
and  heavily  ; the  few  persons  out  passed  rapidly 
along  with  muffled  footsteps;  and  when  father 
and  son  reached  their  little  room  it  was  mid- 
night, for  the  bell  of  a neighboring  church  sound- 
ed the  hour  with  a heavy  clang,  and  afar  off 
could  be  heard  the  sweet  chimes  of  Trinity 
awakening  the  echoes  in  memory  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  Saviour. 

They  were  so  tired  when  they  got  in  that  they 
dropped  asleep  where  they  fell ; and  there,  as  we 
have  seen,  Andy  found  them  on  Christmas  morn- 


ing ; and  so  we  return  to  the  group  we  left  in  the 
little  tenement-room.  Cheeny  was  making  the 
fire  with  his  last  remaining  bundle  of  wood,  and 
as  it  brightened  up  the  room  assumed  a more 
comfortable  appearance.  But  the  old  man  sat 
upon  the  side  of  the  bed,  humming  a far-away 
little  ditty,  and  looking  straight  out  of  the  win- 
dow, without  seeing,  however,  even  the  snow' 
that  lay  banked  up  so  heavily  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  opposite. 

“An’  what  hev  ye  got  fur  breakfass?”  said 
Andy.  “ It’s  little  I see  about,  any  way.”  Chee- 
ny reddened,  and  going  over  to  the  dresser  opened 
it,  and  took  therefrom  a loaf  of  bread  and  a plate 
of  cold  meat.  These  he  laid  on  the  table,  and 
helping  his  father  to  a chair,  seated  himself,  and 
was  preparing  to  eat,  when  Andy  broke  in  : 
“Wait  a bit !”  said  he;  “ I’ve  got  a Christmas 
prisent  fur  ye,  bedad!”  And  he  clumped  out 
of  the  room  and  down  the  narrow  staircase  with- 
out further  words. 

In  a few  moments  he  returned,  bringing  with 
him  a little  pot  of  coffee,  a luxury  the  Blandys 
had  not  tasted  for  many  a long  day.  With  this 
addition  to  his  bill  of  fare  Cheeny  made  a com- 
fortable breakfast,  but  the  old  man  would  taste 
nothing.  Andy  went  away  to  his  ow  n establish- 
ment, and  Cheeny,  after  seeing  his  father  as 
well  disposed  of  as  was  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances— for  he  seemed  too  ill  to  go  out — 
started  off  to  shovel  snow' ; for  though  he  had 
breakfasted,  it  was  yet  but  an  hour  or  two  after 
sunrise.  The  old  man  took  his  seat  on  the  bed- 
stead, and  remained  staring  out  of  the  window 
as  before. 

Hours  went  by,  and  there  was  no  movement 
in  the  little  room ; then,  suddenly  rising,  the  old 
man  moved  unsteadily  toward  the  dresser,  and 
seemed  to  search  for  something.  Presently  he 
found  an  old  school-book,  and  tearing  from  it  a 
blank  leaf,  took  a lead-pencil  from  his  pocket, 
and  slowly  scrawled  something  on  it,  folded  it 
up,  and  laid  it  on  the  table ; then,  taking  his  po- 
sition on  the  bed,  he  sat  as  before,  but  with  his 
head  bowed  upon  his  breast,  his  hands  clasped 
over  his  knees,  and  his  face  completely  hidden. 
Meanwhile  the  fire  in  the  little  stove  went  out. 
Colder  and  colder  grew  the  air ; far  below'  could 
be  heard  the  merry  tinkling  of  sleigh-bells  and 
the  glad  shouts  of  children.  Again  the  poor  bent 
figure  roused  itself,  but  a sad  change  had  gone 
over  it.  The  face  was  long  and  blue  and  pinched ; 
the  eyes,  sunk  deep  under  the  wrinkled  brows, 
could  hardly  be  seen ; but  something  terrible — 
some  fearful  thought,  dimly  struggling  toward 
the  light,  had  startled  him.  Slowly  di  opping  on 
the  flooiv  for  he  was  very  weak,  he  crawled  to 
the  little  stove ; he  paused  there  a moment ; then 
he  seized  it  as  if  in  a frenzy,  overturned  it,  and 
with  his  trembling,  emaciated  hands  drew  out  a 
clumsily  made  yet  quite  hidden  slide  from  one 
corner  of  the  bottom.  Inserting  his  hand,  he 
took  from  the  cavity  a small  tin  box,  which  he 
eagerly  opened : it  contained  nothing  but  a few 
bits  of  charred  paper.  With  a bound  the  old  man 
was  on  his  feet ; his-eyes  dilated  ; he  grasped  at 
his  throat,  aud  struggled  for  breath.  A sudden 
fall — not  very  heavy — and  the  old  chestnut- 
seller  was  dead. 

Hours  passed  by ; all  was  still  in  the  little 
room,  save  that  at  regular  intervals  there  could 
have  been  heard  a steady  drop,  dropping  upon 
the  floor,  and  right  below  the  old  man’s  head,  as 
it  rested  on  his  knee,  there  grew  to  be  a round 
pool  of  cold  black  blood. 

It  wras  long  past  noon  when  a slow  step  as- 
cended the  staircase ; the  door  opened,  and 
Cheeny  entered. 

He  saw  it  all ! The  dead  old  father,  for  whom 
he  had  toiled  so  many  long  and  weary  years  ; the 
little  stove,  as  it  lay  overturned  by  his  side ; the 
dark  pool  of  blood ; and  last,  the  folded  paper 
on  the  table.  He  mechanically  stepped  forward 
and  opened  it.  This  is  what  it  contained  : 

‘ 4 /''or  seven  years , Cheeny,  / have  robbed  us 
both  to  save  for  you.  My  time  is  up.  Pull  out 
the  left-hand,  lower  corner  of  the  stove,  and  you 
will  Jind  enouyh  to  keep  you  when  you  haven't 
your  poor  old  father  to  dray  on  you.  ” 

The  little  box  lay  with  its  blackened  contents 
on  the  floor,  and  the  old  man’s  mystery  was 
solved  at  last. 

Slowly  the  lad  sank  down  beside  his  father — 
and  the  room  was  still.  Still  through  the  long 
•ifieinoon — still  through  the  cold,  dark  Christ- 
mas night ; and  when  the  round  red  sun  arose 
the  next  morning  it  was  yet  still,  for  there  was 
no  life  there.  There  was  only  the  dead  father 
and  the  dead  son,  and  the  little  stove  with  the 
dead  fire. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  BOtJRBON. 

If  length  of  descent  is  a thing  to  be  proud  of, 
there  ought  to  be  no  prouder  family  in  Europe 
than  that  of  Bourbon.  Not  only  can  they  trace 
their  line  unbroken  to  Hugh  Capet,  the  strong- 
handed  putter-down  of  a degenerate  dynasty, 
but  it  leads  through  thirty  generations  of  kings, 
interrupted  here  and  there,  where  a stream 
breaks  off’,  to  run  through  banks  studded  with 
castles  of  honor  only  just  short  of  royal.  Hugh 
Capet  is  the  first.  From  him  the  line  runs  un- 
interruptedly till  we  come  to  Louis  the  Ninth, 
the  saint.  The  direct  trunk  here  carries  on'  the 
race  of  kings,  which  terminated  in  the  children 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  gave  place  to  the  house 
of  Valois.  After  their  failure  of  male  issue,  the 
Bourbons  come  in.  Robert,  sixth  son  of  Louis 
the  Ninth,  married  Beatrix,  heiress  of  that  no- 
ble fief  of  Bourbon  which  lay  in  the  centre  of 
France,  north  of  Auvergne  and  Guicnnc.  From 
him  sprang  eight  dukes  of  Bourbon — a stalwart, 
hard-fisted  race,  who  w'ere  ever  to  the  fore  when 
fighting  was  going  on,  and  always  loyal  to  the 
crown,  in  good  times  and  bad. 

Antoine  de  Bourbon— a poor,  irresolute  creat- 
ure, “the  prince  ans  yloirc,"  who  never  knew 
which  side  he  was  fighting  for,  nor  which  rclig- 
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ion  he  belonged  to;  dying,  indeed,  in  a grievous 
perplexity  whether  he  ought  fc)  call  himself ‘Cath- 
olic or  Protestant — had  the  great  good  luck  to 
marry  Jeanne  d’Albret,  daughter  to  the  King 
of  Navarre  and  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Valois,  the 
author  of  the  “ Ileptameron,”  and  protector  of 
all  the  speculators  and  free-thinkers  of  her  free- 
thinking  age.  By  greater  luck  still,  he  had  for 
an  only  son  the  jolliest,  if  not  greatest,  of  French 
kings  — their  fourth  Henry— whose  succession 
put 'the  Bourbon  family,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
throne  of  France.  His  claims  were  threefold. 
Through  his  father,  he  sprang  direct  from  Louis 
the  Ninth ; through  his  mother,  from  Charles  the 
Fifth ; and  through  his  maternal  great-grandfa- 
ther from  Louis  the  Tenth.  In  the  next  gener- 
ation but  one,  the  race  splits  up  again.  The 
brother  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  was  the  first  of  the  Orleans  branch, 
which  now  survives  in  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  Count  de  Chambord,  the  last  surviving 
descendant  in  the  direct  line,  is  now  fifty  years 
of  age,  has  been  long  married,  without  children. 
He  is  supported  by  a very  small  following  in 
France,  who  adhere  to  him  from  principle,  and 
who  will  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Orleans 
family  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  the  way.  From 
time  to  time  he  puts  his  name  to  a document, 
which  is  drawn  up  and  published  to  let  people 
know  he  is  still  nlive,  and  their  king  by  divine 
right;  but  it  may  very  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  he  has  long  since  given  up  all  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown.  He  seems  to  have  inher- 
ited that  character  which  is  occasionally  repro- 
duced in  the  Bourbon  family,  ot  which  the  type 
is  the  indecisive  and  vacillating  Antoine  de  Bour- 
bon, father  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Such  was 
Louis  the  Thirteenth;  such  Louis  the  Dauphin; 
such  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  Their  energy  and 
bravery  are  dashed  by  a fatal  hesitation ; they 
dare,  but  they  think*  too  long  about  daring; 
they  resolve,  but  too  late;  they  act,  when  the 
time  for  action  is  past. 

The  Orleans  branch  has  been  in  exile  for  twen- 
ty-two years,  and  has  shown  how  adversity  may 
be  borne  without  loss  of  dignity.  They  have 
spent  their  time  in  travel,  in  study,  in  writing; 
and  they  have  shown  that,  in  intellect  at  least, 
there  is  one  branch  of  the  grand  old  house  which 
is  still  ready  to  go  to  the  front. 


A TALE  OF  TWO  CHRISTMASES. 

i. 

“ So  you’re  determined  not  to  come  and  spend 
the  Christmas  vac.  with  us  ?” 

“My  dear  old  boy,  if  I do,  it’s  good-by  to  my 
chance  of  a first,  and  therefore  a long  farewell  to 
my  hope  of  a fellowship.  ” 

The  first  speaker  was  Walter  Carew,  heir  to 
one  of  the  richest  baronetcies  in  wealthy  Beeve- 
shire,  and  gentleman  commoner  of  St.  Guthlac’s 
College,  Oxford,  on  which  fine  old  foundation 
his  friend  Charlie  Brandrcth  was  a scholar. 

"Well,  then,  at  all  events  you’ll  come  and 
stay  somewhere  handy,  so  that  you  can  spend 
your  Christmas  and  New-Year’s  Day  with  us?" 

* ‘ To  have  you  come  and  chevy  me  off  my  work 
every  day  ?’’  said  Brandreth. 

“ No  ;*  ’pon  honor,  I won’t.  There’s  a farm  of 
the  governor’s  at  Bishop’s  Glimstoke,  five  miles 
from  the  nearest  station,  and  that’s  an  hour  and 
a half  from  us.  They’re  excellent  people,  and 
will  put  you  up  capitally,  and  for  a moderate 
screw.  Say  yes,  and  I’ll  write  to  old  Dimsdale 
about  it  by  this  evening’s  post.” 

“It  is  a tempting  idea.  Are  you  sure  there 
is  nothing  about  the  locality  to  keep  a fellow  from 
reading  ?’’ 

“ Not  more  than  any  other  place  on  this  jolly 
sphere.  You  know  I’m  no  judge.  As  my  old 
coach  used  to  say,  the  only  place  where  I should 
be  likely  to  stick*  to  reading  would  be  Eddystone 
Light  house,  and  then  I should  have  to  promise 
not  to  fish.-’ 

“ Well,  I confess,  with  all  my  anxiety  for  a 
class,  1 don’t  quite  like  the  notion  of  Christmas- 
day  in  Oxford  and  solitude  : so  I’ll  say  yes.” 

The  upshot  of  this  conversation  was  that  the 
beginning  of  the  Christmas  vac.  found  Bran- 
dreth comfortably  settled  at  Dovecote  Farm,  in 
the  retired  little*  village  of  Bishop’s  Glimstoke. 
He  found  the  Dimsdales  very  agreeable  people, 
and  rather  superior  to  his  notion  of  farmer  life. 
The  family  consisted  of  old  Dimsdale,  an  hon- 
est and  energetic  man,  his  wife,  a very  homely 
and  easy-going  body,  and  Rose,  their  daughter, 
a girl  of  about  eighteen,  and  pretty  enough  to 
deserve  to  be,  what  Brandreth  soon  discovered 
that  she  was,  the  belle  of  Bishop’s  Glimstoke. 

Brandreth  had  been  thrown  on  the  world  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  with  no  kith  or  kin  save 
an  old  bachelor  uncle,  who  was  his  guardian  un- 
til he  came  of  age — an  event  which  had  taken 
place  a couple  of  years  before  the  date  of  this 
story.  He  had,  ‘therefore,  never  known  wo- 
rcaiily  kindness  or  attention;  and  the  care  and 
thought  which  lio-e  bestowed  on  him  as  their 
visitor  came  upon  him  with  no  less  novelty  than 
enjoyment.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been 
all  her  life  accustomed  only  to  the  awkward  hom- 
age of  rustic  admirers,  was  charmed  with  the 
refined  and  respectful  attention  which  Brandreth 
naturally  paid  to  a woman. 

It  was  hardly  likely  that  such  a state  of  feel- 
ing should  remain  at  a fixed  point,  and  it  was 
scarcely  probable  that  it  would  suffer  diminution. 
It  naturally  deepened  and  strengthened.  Bran- 
dreth, with  a man's  instinct  of  rivalry,  could  not 
bear  to  see  a girl  like  Rose  surrounded  by  such 
clowns  as  her  village  suitors ; and  taking  advant- 
age of  his  position  as  a visitor  at  her  father’s 
house,  he  contrived  on  all  occasions  to  monopo- 
lize her,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  her  rustic  swains, 
but  greatly  to  her  satisfaction. 

Poor  Rose!  her  guileless  and  unsophisticated 
nature  saw  no  v.-.'.mg,  no  danger,  no  ieqnnli'v 
i t their  love.  How  could  she  fail  to  behove  and 
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return  what  she  supposed  to  be  an  honest  and 
honorable  passion  ? What  else  could  his  atten- 
tions mean  ? 

And  now  it  was  Christmas-eve,  and  he  was 
about  to  start  for  Sir  Ranulph  Carew’s,  to  spend 
his  Christmas.  Poor  girl ! though  the  separa- 
tion would  only  be  for  a day,  it  seemed  as  if  it 
was  to  be  for  ages.  It  was  her  first  experience 
of  the  bitters  of  love. 

She  stood  in  the  hall,  waiting  to  see  him  off, 
with  a sad  heart,  which  sorely  hindered  her  in 
her  appointed  task — the  decoration  of  the  old 
farm-house  with  evergreens. 

At  last  Brandreth  came  down  stairs  equipped 
for  his  journey,  which  was  likely  to  prove  a cold 
one,  as  the  winter  had  begun  to  set  in  severely. 

“Good-by,  Rosie!  A merry  Christmas  to 
you,"  said  he,  cheerfully. 

“And  to  yon  too,”  said  she,  but  in  no  very* 
merry  tone. 

“ So  you’re  doing  the  decorations,  eh  ? I shall 
take  the  privilege  of  the  season.” 

lie  caught  up  a bit  of  mistletoe,  and  holding 
it  over  her  head  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 

It  was  the  first  lime  he  had  ever  kissed  her, 
and  it  should  have  been  pleasant  therefore.  But 
it  was  not.  As  he  drove  away  toward  the  sta- 
tion he  recalled  it  again  and  again,  but  with  an 
uncomfortable  feeling,  a self-reproachful  dread. 

Shall  I tell  you  why?  Because,  when  he 
stooped  down  to  kiss  her,  she  had  not  turned 
her  head  away  or  tried  to  escape.  She  had 
raised  her  face  calmly  and  innocently  and  met 
his  lips  with  hers.  It  was  so  simply  and  trust- 
fully done  that  there  was  nothing  unmaidenly  in 
the  action.  It  shocked  him  because  it  was  a rev- 
elation— in  that  kiss  she  had  given  him  her  heart. 
He  felt  he  was  a villain.  He  had  won  the  poor 
child's  affection  by  false  pretense.  He  had  blight- 
ed her  happiness  merely  to  gratify  his  vanity ; 
for,  of  course,  as  he  kept  repeating  to  himself, 
there  could  be  nothing  between  them,  their  sta- 
tions in  life  were  so  very  different. 

The  line  between  the  station  at  which  he  en- 
tered the  train  and  that  near  Sir  Ranulph ’s  seat 
ran  close  to  the  village  of  Bishop’s  Climstoke ; 
and  as  he  was  whirled  rapidly  by  it,  and  recog- 
nized many  a familiar  spot,  his  heart  grew  sad 
to  think  what  evil  he  had  wrought  in  that  quiet 
hamlet,  and  to  the  poor  trusting  girl  who  had 
given  him  her  heart. 

Before  long,  however,  he  found  himself  at 
Sir  Ranulph ’s  hospitable  mansion,  where,  in  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Walter,  and  in  the  jollity  of 
the  season,  he  soon  forgot  his  remorse,  and  dis- 
missed the  subject  of  his  cruelty  from  his  mind. 

It  was  a thoroughly  old-fashioned  Christmas, 
kept  up  in  the  regular  old-fashioned  style.  When 
the  Yule-log  that  was  drawn  in  by  a party  of 
mummers  was  laid  on  the  capacious  hearth,  and 
began  to  blaze,  it  was  not  only  the  sap  that 
hissed.  There  were  big  flakes  of  snow  com- 
ing down  the  wide  chimney,  and  they  sputtered 
and  steamed  as  they  fell  on  the  hot  log. 

A week  passed  pleasantly  enough,  and  perhaps 
only  too  quickly.  It  required  all  Brandretli’s 
resolution  to  make  up  his  mind  to  tear  him- 
self away  and  get  back  to  his  books.  His  dif- 
ficulty in  doing  so  was  not  decreased  by  the  fact 
that  his  friend’s  only  sister,  Edith,  showed  a de- 
cided partiality  for  him,  which  Walter  was  only 
too  delighted  to  foster,  and  upon  which  Bran- 
dreth could  not  help  fancying  neither  her  father 
nor  mother  looked  with  any  displeasure. 

However,  by  a strong  effort  he  resisted  the 
spell,  and  on  the  day  after  New-Year's  Day 
■found  himself  in  the  train  on  the  return  jour- 
ney to  Bishop’s  Climstoke.  As  he  passed  the 
village  the  recollection  of  what  had  happened 
when  he  left  it  came  back  to  him  again  vivid- 
ly. He  could  not  help  reproaching  himself  for 
his  attentions  to  Edith  as  a treason  to  Rose.  And 
yet,  after  all,  how  could  that  be  ? Rose  and  he 
were  so  differently  situated  it  was  absurd  to  think 
of  any  thing  serious  between  them  ! 

But  when  lie  arrived  at  the  farm  he  found  the 
Dimsdales  in  sore  distress  and  tribulation.  Rose 
had  gone  that  morning  early  to  visit  her  grandmo- 
ther in  the  next  village,  which  lay  four  miles  off 
across  the  moor.  At  mid-day — though  Brandreth 
had  been  too  much  occupied  with  his  thoughts  to 
notice  it — there  had  been  a blinding  snow-storm 
oflong  duration,  and  Rose  had  not  yet  returned. 
They  had  waited  and  hoped  until  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  had  driven  them  to  acknowledge  the 
fear  that  they  had  not  ventured  to  hint  to  each 
other — she  must  have  lost  her  way  in  the  snow ! 

The  whole  village  was  out  in  search  of  her,  but 
the  moor  was  a wide  one,  full  of  gullies  and  water- 
courses, and  the  peril  was  extreme,  the  Dims- 
dales said. 

Almost  before  they  had  finished  speaking 
Brandreth  had  seized  his  hat  and  stick  and 
hurried  out.  He  did  bot  know  the  moor  at 
all,  hut  he  felt  that  he  would  find  her.  lie 
must  find  her  or  die,  he  said  to  himself,  and 
then  wondered  what  this  violent  feeling  meant. 

lie  could  see  lanterns  moving  about  on  nil 
sides,  and  heard  at  intervals  one  party  of  search- 
ers shouting  to  another.  He  strode  on  in  dark- 
ness and  in  silence. 

His  ignorance  of  the  moor  did  what  the  vil- 
lagers’ intimate  acquaintance  with  it  failed  to  do. 
They  searched  on  and  about  the  different  paths. 
He  went  blindly  on,  now  plunging  into  holes, 
now  filling  over  ridges. 

At  last  the  ground  seemed  to  open  under  him 
— he  felt  himself  tailing  into  space.  He  could 
scarcely  smother  a cry.  But  the  sensation  had 
been  deceptive — he  had  merely  plunged  into  a 
water-course.  But  ns  he  turned  to  scramble  out 
again  he  saw  n shred  of  gray  cloth  in  the  snow, 
lie  knew  it — it  was  Rose’s  clonk.  He  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees,  and  began  madly  tearing  the 
snow  away  with  his  hands. 

Yes,  it  was  she ! But  was  she  asleep— or 
dead  ? lie  raised  her  from  her  cold  couch,  and 
taking  rff,  his  < h::.k  nr.d  c oat  wrapped  them 
round  her.  As  he  was  taking  off  the  latter  he 


felt  something  in  his  pocket.  Thank  God ! it 
was  the  brandy-flask  Walter  had  pressed  on  him 
when  he  started.  He  contrived  to  pour  a little 
between  her  pale,  motionless  lips ; then  catching 
her  up,  with  a strength  which  surprised  him  even 
at  the  time,  he  strode  back  along  his  clearly 
marked  track,  covering  her  poor  cold  face  with 
showers  of  warm  kisses,  and  addressing  her  in 
the  fondest  terms  of  endearment. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  picture  the  joy 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  Dimsdales  at  recovering 
their  daughter,  who,  thanks  to  her  warm  wrap- 
pings and  the  brandy,  had  already  begun  to  show 
signs  of  returning  consciousness  when  Brandreth, 
almost  wearied  out  with  his  exertions,  came  stag- 
gering into  the  farm-honse  with  her  in  his  arms. 

But,  wearied  as  he  was,  that  night  he  did  not 
sleep  a wink.  He  lay  awake,  trying,  as  he  had 
tried  on  the  moor,  to  make  out  the  road  before 
him.  Did  lie  love  Rose  ? Could  he  make  her  his 
wife  ? And  the  spirit  of  pride  was  strong  in  him, 
and  early  in  the  morning  he  packed  up  his  things, 
bade  good-by  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dimsdale,  left  a 
farewell  for  Rose,  and  went  back  to  Oxford. 

II. 

When  he  had  recovered  from  the  fever  by 
which  he  was  prostrated  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn to  Oxford,  Charles  Brandreth  set  to  work 
with  unabated  zeal  at  his  studies. 

The  examination  arrived ; and  when  the  list 
came  out  the  name  of  “ Brandreth,  Carolus,  e 
Coll.  Sti.  Guth.,’-  was  in  the  First  Class.  He  took 
his  degree,  and  in  another  term  had  arrived  at  the 
height  of  his  ambition — a fellowship.  But  some- 
how all  his  success  failed  to  make  him  hap- 
py. He  had  lost  his  pleasant  old  smile,  as  his 
friend  Walter  complained,  and  then  wondered 
whether  his  old  chum  Charlie  was  wretched  to 
think  he  had  not  proposed  to  Edith,  to  whom 
the  young  Earl  of  Marstort  was  now  paying  suit 
with  apparently  every  chance  of  success. 

So — the  year  having  now  come  nearly  to  an 
end — Walter  determined  to  ask  Brandreth  down 
once  again  for  the  Christmas.  “Who  knows,’ 
said  he  to  himself,  “but  he  may  cut  the  earl 
out  ? He  shall  have  my  assistance  anv  how  ’ ” 

He  could  not  prevail  for  some  time  upon  Ids 
friend  to  accept  the  invitation ; and  if  was  not  un- 
til he  declared  he  should  interpret  his  refusal  as 
a desire  to  bring  their  friendship  to  a close  that 
he  got  Brandreth  to  promise  to  come.  But  even 
then  he  would  not  ceme  an  hour  earlier  than 
Christmas-eve. 

So  Brandreth  made  his  arrangements  for  the 
journey.  And  the  recollections  of  the  same 
time  last  year,  and  of  the  Dimsdales,  and  dear 
old  Bishop’s  Climstoke  came  back  to  him  fresh 
and  bright.  In  a gracious  mood  he  set  him- 
self down  and  wrote  to  old  Dimsdale,  wishing 
him  and  his  family  the  compliments  of  the  sea 
son.  And  then,  just  ns  he  was  closing  his  letter, 
something  came  over  him,  and  he  added : 

“1  shall  be  able  to  utter  the  wish  almost  with- 
in your  hearing,  for  I am  going  down  bv  the 
evening  mail  on  Christmas-eve  to  spend  a short 
time  at  Sir  Ranulph  Carew’s.” 

You  may  be  sure  the  letter  was  a pleasant 
surprise  at  Dovecote  Farm.  For  the  simple- 
mimled  old  people  never  connected  Charles 
Brandreth  with  the  sadness  and  gloom  that  had 
come  over  Rose,  that  had  stolen  the  color  from 
her  cheeks  and  the  light  from  her  eyes,  and  that 
made  her  sigh  and  go  heavily,  like  one  weary  of 
life.  They  only  thought  of  him  as  the  preserver 
of  their  darling ; and  they  fancied  the  change  in 
her  was  due  to  the  shock  she  had  received  when 
she  was  lost  in  the  snow. 

“ Why,  dame!”  safd  the  farmer,  brightening, 
“ ’tis  a letter  fro’  our  Mr.  Brandreth.” 

“A  cursed  jackanapes !’’  came  in  a growl 
from  a dark  corner. 

The  farmer  turned — it  was  only  Black  Dick, 
ns  he  was  called  in  the  village,  an  ill-favored 
lad,  not  many  degrees  removed  from  an  idiot  or 
a brute.  He  used  to  hang  about  poor  Rose, 
much  to  her  horror,  making  a display  of  slavish 
admiration  for  her  that  was  almost  revolting. 

“What’s  wrong  wi’  thee,  Dick  ?”  said  the 
farmer. 

“ ’A  thrashed  oi  onst — on’y  for  carr’in  a bit 
misletoe  in  111a  jacket  to  catch  Rosey  wi’ 

“ Served  you  right,  too !”  said  Mrs.  Dimsdale, 
who  shared  Rose’s  loathing  for  the  creature. 
“And  what  says  Mr.  Brandreth,  father?” 

“ He’s  coming  down  here  to  stay  ’long  of  the 
Carews,  and  'll  wish  us  a merry  Christmas  as  he 
passes  along  the  line  o’  Christmas-eve  by  the  mail 
train.  Here’s  a merry  Christmas  to  him , eh, 
dame?” 

Mrs.  Dimsdale  heartily  joined  in  the  wish ; and 
then  they  began  to  talk  of  his  stay  at  the  farm, 
and  about  Rose’s  rescue ; and  they  did  not  notice 
the  malicious  grin  with  which  Binck  Dick  stolo 
out  of  the  kitchen  after  hearing  the  news  con- 
tained in  the  postscript  of  Charles  Brandreth’s 
letter. 

“ Cursed  jackanapes  ! ” he  muttered  to  him- 
self, as  he  went  pounding  across  the  frosty  mead- 
ows in  the  direction  ot  the  railway;  “who  but 
lie  ’as  brnk  Rosey 's  heart  ? Who  but  he  ’as  teuk 
the  maid  away  from  oos  honest  village  mnates? 
An’  ’a  thrashed  oi  too ! But  I’ll  be  even  wi’  un !” 

in. 

There  was  no  moon  on  Christmas-eve,  hut  the 
stars  were  bright  in  the  frosty  sky,  and  the  clear 
surface  of  the  thin  sheet  of  snow  that  lmd  fallen 
in  the  morning  reflected  what  little  light  there 
was. 

The  throb  and  rattle  of  the  train  tlint  rushed 
so  rapidly  along,  bearing  him  toward  Bishop’s 
Climstoke,  seemed  to  fall  into  a regular  rhythm, 
and  his  imagination,  heated  by  remorseful  memo- 
ries, seemed  to  supply  it  with  words, 

‘ ‘ Ruthless  traitor ! Ruthless  traitor ! ” 

The  words  rang  continuously  in  his  ears.  He 
could  iv.it  shut  them  out  by  reading.  They  were 
like  the  sounds  that  repeat  themselves  with  such 


maddening  monotony  to  a man  in  delirium.  He 
was  positively  grateful  when  he  recognized  by 
certain  familiar  landmarks  that  he  was  approach- 
ing Bishop’s  Climstoke.  He  opened  the  window 
and  leaned  out.  Still  the  train  hurried  on.  Now 
he  could  see  the  tower  of  the  church.  He  was 
getting  near  the  village  now.  He  would  see  the 
farm  in  a minute. 

All ! what  was  that  ? Some  bL  'k  object  mov- 
ing down  the  side  of  the  embankment  a little 
way  ahead.  The  engine-driver  must  have  seen 
it,  for  hark ! there  is  a warning  whistle. 

All  of  a sudden  the  tone  of  the  whistle  is 
changed.  It  becomes  a shriek,  as  of  terror. 
There  follows  a tremendous  grinding  of  breaks 
hurriedly  applied  till  the  sparks  rush  from  them 
in  a stream.  Then  arise  cries  of  alarm.  And 
then,  over  all,  a crash — the  train  heaves  like  a 
wounded  snake ; the  carriages  seem  to  fall  into 
splinters.  A grinding,  crushing  roar — the  bel- 
lowing of  escaping  steam — the  hissing  of  water 
flung  upon  live  coals ! All  this  compressed  into  a 
minute's  space  ; and  this  the  last  thing  of  which 
Charles  Brandreth  is  conscious ! 

Those  of  the  guards  who  are  uninjured  set  to 
work  to  learn  how  the  accident  rose,  and  to  extri- 
cate the  passengers.  They  find  the  line  has  been 
blocked  with  several  sleepers  and  uptorn  rails, 
which  have  thrown  the  engine  off  the  track.  It 
has  been  overturned  in  its  foil.  Stoker  and  driv- 
er have  both  been  thrown  some  distance,  and 
lie  dead  or  insensible — it  can  not  be  clearly  as- 
certained which  just  yet. 

But  there’s  some  one  under  the  engine,  for  all 
that ! They  can  hear  a faint  moaning.  Who- 
ever it  is,  he’s  as  good  as  dead,  what  with  being 
crushed  and  burned  and  scalded  all  at  the  same 
time.  They  extricate  him. 

It  is  a young  fellow,  apparently  a farm  labor- 
er. It  is  promptly  conjectured  that  he  is  the 
person  who  placed  the  obstruction  on  the  line ; 
and  when  the  question  is  put  to  him  he  does  not 
deny  it.  Just  at  that  moment  they  are  carrying 
past  the  apparently  lifeless  body  of  one  whose 
dress  seems  to  indicate  that  he  is  a clergyman. 
A ghastly  red  cut  across  the  face  heightens  its 
pallor.  The  by-standers  acknowledged  with  a 
shudder  the  presence  of  death. 

The  wretched  author  of  the  calamity  grins  a 
terrible  grin,  half  of  agony,  half  of  triumph. 

“I  be  done  for — but  I ha’  killed  un! — I ha’ 
killed  un,  for  sure ! ” 

And  with  that  he  falls  writhing,  and  dies  like 
a crushed  viper. 

And  just  then  a big  burly  figure  comes  push- 
ing through  the  crowd. 

“ Mr.  Brandreth  ! Mr.  Brandreth  ! Are  you 
hurt  ? Where  are  you,  Sir  ? Have  ye  any  o’  ye 
seen  a clergy — ” 

And  then  ho  catches  sight  of  the  dead  bod}’, 
and  all  he  can  find  breath  to  say  is,  “Oh,  my 
God!  he  is  dead!” 

IV. 

But  Charles  Brandreth  was  not  dead.  “Bet- 
ter he  had  beeu,”  he  thinks  when,  after  a long,  lin- 
gering recovery  from  the  worst,  he  learns  from 
the  doctor  that  he  is  hopelessly  disfigured,  and 
that  he  will  be  a* deformed  cripple  for  life ! 

He  Shudders  and  turns  away  from  a gentle 
hand  that  is  laid  on  his  shonldei’ — oh,  so  softly  ! 
It  does  not  put  him  to  physical  pain,  but  it  racks 
him  with  mental  torture.  * For  there  is  the  ghost 
of  poor  Rose — the  spectre  now  of  the  pretty  girl 
he  knew — Availing  on  him,  tending  him,  nursing 
him,  patiently,  deA’otedlv,  unwearyingly.  But 
soitiehow  he  feels  there  is  a harrier  hetAveen  them. 
Not  the  cruel  old  barrier  of  pride  that  he  had 
built  up.  In  his  humiliation,  in  the  silent  hours 
of  Avaking,  in  the  constant  school  off  pain,  he  has 
learned  to  see  clearly  noAv.  Tile  barrier  is  none 
of  his  raising.  It  is  interposed  hetAveen  them  by 
Rose.  If  he  Avere  the  merest  stranger  she  could 
not  keep  him  more  coldly  at  a distance,  Avith  her 
face  emotionless  as  a mask,  and  her  demure  ‘ ‘ Yes, 
Sir,” and  “No,  Sir.  ” 

He  prays  for  death  ; hat  he  feels  that  he  Avill 
live.  And  the  thought  of  what  life  means  to  him 
iioav  is  unendurable. 

One  day  when  he  is,  as  he  supposes,  alone,  he 
complains  aloud,  reproaching  himself  for  the  past. 

“ I blighted  her  life,  and  mine  is  darkened.  I 
killed  the  pvetfiness  in  her  face,  and  mine  is  made 
r.  horror.  I deserve  it ; and  yet  it  is  sad  to  think 
of  the  doom  the  doctor  passes — a disfigured,  de- 
formed n ipple  for  life ! ” 

And  then  suddenly  he  feels  two  nvms  round 
his  neck,  and  a shoAver  oCkisses  on  his  forehead, 
and  he  hears  Rosie’s  voice  sobbing:  “My  dar- 
ling ! my  darling ! Yes,  I dare  to  call  you  so 
noAA’ — mv  own  ! my  OAvn ! Dearer  to  me  hoav 
than  ever! — doubly  dear,  for  they  Avill  not  steal 
you  from  me  uoav  !*” 

“Merciful  Heaven!  AA’hat  have  I done  to  de- 
sen-e  this  ?”  he  gasps. 

And  from  that  day  he  begins  to  mend  fast. 

There  is  little  more  to  add,  but  that  little  is 
good. 

‘ Sir  Ranulph,  dissatisfied  Avith  the  opinion  of 
the  local  surgeon,  sends  to  toAvn  for  the  first  sur- 
geon of  the  day,  Avho  comes  doAvn  Avith  his  cheer- 
ful fare  and  his  noble  gray  head — groAvn  gray  in 
the  service  of  suffering  humanity — and  he  takes 
a brighter  vieAV  of  the  case,  and  a more  correct 
one,  Avhich  is  better  still. 

For,  by  the  time  Charles  Brandreth  is  Avell 
enough  to  move  about  again,  and  goes  to  take  the 
fat  college  living  for  Avhich  he  exchanges  his  fel- 
loAvship,  you  AA’ould  neA’er  guess  from  his  straight, 
Avell-proportioned  figure  that  he  had  ever  been 
such  a shattered  Avreek  as  lie  has  been.  There’s 
just  the  shadoAv  of  a limp  in  his  Avalk,  and  there’s 
the  Avhite  seam  of  a long  scar  on  his  brow,  but 
you  can  only  see  it  Avhen  you  are  very  near  him. 

But  Rose,  his  beloved  Avife,  Avho  is  nearer — and 
dearer— to  him  than  any  one  else  in  the  world, 
voavs  she  can  not  see  any  thing  of  a disfigure- 
l.rrt  or  any  for.lt  or  imperfection  at  all  in  her 
husband.  . ■ 
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CHRISTMAS  MORN. 

1 Goot>-will  to  aU  I”  See,  the  gold  rays  fall 
Of  the  rising  sun  on  the  eaves, 

And  the  holly  shakes  as  the  glad*  day  breaks, 

And  he  rustles  his  shining  leaves; 

The  thick  berries  red  on  his  spike-crowned  head 
Nod  welcome  out  to  the  morn 

Of  the  day  of  days  when,  ’mid  pteans  of  praise, 
The  Saviour  of  man  was  born. 

The  yews  bend  low  o’er  the  drifted  snow 
And  their  green  arms  creak  and  sway, 

Aa  the  ice-keen  breeze  stirs  the  grand  old  trees, 
And  they  chant  the  hymn  of  the  day. 

“Good-will  to  all!”  in  the  cottage  small, 

Where  the  brown-cheeked  children  shout; 

“Good-will  to  all!”  in  the  palace  hall, 

Where  the  greetings  of  kings  ring  out. 

What  though  Borne  tears  for  the  dead  gone  years 
Be  mixed  with  our  smiles  to-night? 

It  is  ever  so  on  our  earth  below - 
After  darkness  cometh  light! 

“ Good-will  to  all  P And  a guerdon  small, 

A silver  fee  for  the  poor; 

Oh,  on  this  glad  day  let  us  turn  away 
Not  one,  not  one,  from  our  door ! 

Your  hands,  dear  friends ! Thus  the  long  year  ends, 
Let  our  petty  discords  cease; 

The  old  year  dies  out  ’mid  our  parting  shout, 

Let  it  go,  let  it  go  in  peace! 


CAPTAIN  DENISON’S  AFFINITY. 

By  JUSTIN  M’CARTHY. 

Captain  Hugo  Charles  Denison  was  a gen- 
uine Briton.  He  was  a young  man  of  good 
heart,  good  abilities,  more  than  average  culture, 
and  very  shy  and  formal  manners.  After  the 
close  of  the  American  civil  war  he.  came  out  to 
the  United  States,  following  a stream  of  his  coun- 
trymen, anxious  to  get,  for  the  first  time,  some 
actual  and  genuine  knowledge  about  the  extraor- 
dinary republic  which  had  so  strangely  disturb- 
ed one  of  the  British  Philistine's  cherished  ar- 
ticles of  faith  by  refusing  to  burst  up  according 
to  all  sound  prediction  and  intuitive  perception 
of  British  Philistinism.  Now  onr  captain  was 
not  by  nature  or  training  a Philistine ; but  he  had 
some  of  the  Philistine's  prejudices  aoout  him,  and 
lie  was  especially  settled  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
sphere  and  the  duties  of  woman.  Captain  Hugo 
Denison  hated  the  very  mention  of  woman’s 
rights.  His  idea  of  a well-bred  and  lady-like 
woman  was  that  of  a graceful  and  dignified  per- 
son who  rarely  spoke,  and  when  she  did  speak, 
uttered  only  some  becoming  commonplace,  in 
which  no  investigation  could  detect  an  idea,  and 
with  which  acrimony  itself  could  not  desire  to 
quarrel.  In  fact,  the  properest  thing  a woman 
could  do  was  to  do  nothing — or  as  little  as  pos- 
sible— certainly  to  do  nothing  out  of  the  com- 
mon. A woman  of  conversational  talent,  display- 
ing honestly  her  capacity,  our  captain  would  have 
set  down  in  much  the  same  category  as  a ballet- 
girl  displaying  her  legs.  In  fact,  no  matter  how 
useful  or  charming  a woman’s  talents  might  be, 
they  were,  in  Captain  Denison’s  estimation,  like 
her  lower  limbs,  to  be  kept  always  from  the  pub- 
lic observation. 

Of  course  Captain  Denison  knew  that,  when 
visiting  the  United  States,  he  would  ha  likely, 
some  time  or  other,  to  meet  some  of  the  fair  ad- 
vocates of  the  rights  of  women,  Indeed,  he  had 
something  like  a timid  and  morbid  curiosity 
about  them,  as  one  has  about  seeing  a ghost  cr 
a mangled  body.  He  dreaded  yet  wished  to 
meet  a few  of  the  creatures.  He  took  'it  for 
granted  that  they  all  wore  trowsers,  and — well, 
let  us  say  expectorated. 

Captain  Denison  saw  a little  of  the  outer  and 
inner  life  of  two  or  three  of  the  Eastern  States., 
and  was,  like  most  Englishmen  of  any  observ- 
ation, a little  disappointed  on  finding  how  very 
like  the  inner  life,  at  least,  was  to  that  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  cities  across  the  water.  His  letters  of 
introduction  brought  hitn  into  the  society  of 
steady-going,  respectable,  mildly  fashionable  per- 
sons, who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  England 
pretty  often  themselves,  and  had  English  ways 
about  them.  Captain  Denison  sat  at  many  dinner- 
tables  in  New  York  which  were  splendid  and  quiet 
and  formal  and  stupid  enough  even  for  London. 
On  general  subjects  the  opinions  he  heard  ex- 
pressed quite  coincided  with  his  own,  and  he  now 
thought  he  clearly  understood  why  the  Northern 
States  were  great  in  war.  “They  are  just  like 
ourselves,”  Denison  said  to  himself,  with  satis- 
faction and  pride. 

Sometimes  the  question  of  woman’s  rights  was 
broached,  and  Captain*  Denison  found  that  on 
this  subject,  too,  his  own  views  were  exactly 
those  of  the  people  with  whom  lie  commonly 
mixed.  Women  who  talked  of  their  rights  were 
necessarily  coarse,  vulgar,  hard,  indecent,  and 
unsexed  creatures.  None  of  his  friends  had  ever 
met  any  of  them,  only  saw  something  about 
them  in  the  newspapers.  In  fact,  though  every 
one  seemed  to  have  a clear  and  decided  opinion 
about  the  appearance  and  character  of  these  wo- 
men, yet  the  women  did  not  seem  to  be  visible  in 
any  place  on  which  the  sunshine  of  society  ever 
shone,  and  Captain  Denison  began  to  set  them 
down  as  a race  of  beings  who  led  a subterranean 
existence,  or  only  came  out  at  night,  and  in 
dark,  mysterious  places. 

Please  don’t  set  down  Captain  Denison  as  a 
fool  or  a prig.  He  was  neither ; had  not  a gleam 
of  the  nature  of  either  in  his  composition.  He 
was  only  an  able  and  well-read  man  who  had 
had  but  limited  means  of  observation,  and  had 
class  prejudices  and  national  prejudices.  He 
had  many  long  and  interesting  conversations 
with  some  Americans  well  qualified  to  instruct 
him,  and  he  was  quite  open  to  instruction  on 
most  subjects.  One  of  the  men  he  liked  best 
and  met  oftenest  of  late  was  Julius  Wynter,  a 
retired  merchant,  who  had  a pleasant  place  far 
away  in  the  country,  whither  he  always  fled 
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when  New  York  became  hot  and  dull.  Denison 
much  liked  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynter,  and 
found  pleasure  and  profit  in  their  society.  So 
when  it  came  to  be  “the  month  of  roses,” 
Captain  Denison  cordially  accepted  a pressing 
invitation  to  spend  a few  days  with  the  Wynters 
at  their  country  place  somewhere  among  the 
mountains.  A day  was  fixed,  and  the  visitor 
received  an  elaborate  carte  du  pays.  He  was  to 
go  a certain  distance  by  steamer,  then  a certain 
distance  by  railway,  and  then  a carnage  was  to 
meet  him  and  convey  him  on  to  Falconwood, 
the  residence  of  his  host  and  hostess. 

By  some  mischance  Captain  Denison  failed  to 
get  the  steamer  at  the  right  hour,  and  so  had  to 
take  an  evening  boat  instead  of  one  starting  at 
noon.  Therefore,  of  course,  the  whole  pro- 
gramme of  his  arrival  was  deranged.  When 
the  Wynters’  carriage  came  for  him  he  was  not 
there ; w hen  he  got  out  of  the  railway  ears  no 
carriage  awaited  him.  The  Wynters  assumed 
that  he  was  not  coming.  Captain  Denison 
stood,  portmanteau  in  hand,  at  a low,  half-fin- 
ished railway  station ; there  was  no  one  to  re- 
ceive him;  the  day  was  hot.  and  Ealconwood 
was  six  miles  off. 

There  w as  only  one  vehicle  of  any  kind  near 
the  station  when*  Denison  got  out,  and  that  was 
a pretty  pony  carriage.  Denison  at  first  had 
some  hope  that  it  might  prove  to  be  the  carriage 
of  his  friends,  and  to  be  waiting  for  him  but  it 
was  not  so.  A young  lady  got  out  o^ the  train  and 
into  the  carriage.  She  took  the  reins  into  her 
own  hands  from  those  of  the  black  servant,  who 
then  went  behind.  A man  of  Captain  Denison’s 
age  never  fails,  in  whatever  perplexity,  to  look  at 
a young  woman,  and  Denison  saw,  that  this  was 
a petite,  pretty,  bright-eyed  creature  with  deli- 
cately formed  features  and  fair  hair. 

Denison  looked  at  the  lady,  the  lady  looked  at 
him.  He  was  evidently  a stranger,  and  in  some 
sort  of  a “ fix ;”  and  she  delayed  giving  the  word 
of  departure  to  her  ponies. 

Our  captain  began  to  ask  about  the  way  to 
Falconwood,  and  the  possibility  of  getting  a car- 
riage to  go  there,  over  which  proposal  the  func- 
tionary at  the  station  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 
The  lady  in  the  poiiy  carriage  heard  the  discus- 
sion, and  called  out,  in  a clear,  ringing  voice, 
just  perhaps  a little,  a very  little,  sharp  of  tone : 

“ Are  you  going  to  Falconwood,  Sir  ? A friend 
of  Mr.  Wynter ’s  ? If  so,  I am  going  there,  and 
shall  be  delighted  to  take  you.  ” 

Denison  took  off  his  hat,  thanked  her,  ex- 
plained his  position  and  his  difficulty,  and  was 
of  course  only  too  happy  to  accept  her  offer.  Girls 
in  the  old  land  don't  invite  strangers  to  drive  with 
them,  even  when  in  the  country ; and  Captain 
Denison,  grateful  and  glad  though  he  was,  could 
not  help  thinking  so.  In  this  case,  how'ever,  the 
difference  of  manners  was  so  entirely  to  his  ad- 
vantage that  he  almost  approved  of  it. 

“Get  right  in,  Sir,”  the  young  lady  eneour • 
agingly  said.  Captain  Denison  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, not  without  making  a mental  note  of 
the  “ right  in”  and  the  “Sir,”  which  are  unfamil- 
iar words  under  such  circumstances  in  England. 
He  got  right  in,  and  sat  next  the  pretty  girl. 
Really  she  was  very  pretty,  nnd  even  a stolid 
Briton — and  Denison  was  nothing  of  the  sort — 
must  have  been  glad  to  sit  by  her  side. 

fie  offered,  of  course,  to  relieve  her  of  the 
trouble  of  driving;  but  she  declared,  first,  that 
he  didn’t  know  the  way , next  that  the  road  was 
not  easy,  and  the  ponies  were  somewhat  unman  - 
ageable for  a stranger ; finally,  that  she  had  taken 
the  reins  from  the  black  servant  because  she  spe- 
cially liked  to  drive.  So  she  shook  the  reins  and 
they  rattled  away ; and  our  Briton  began  to  think 
his  position  at  least  as  pleasant  as  it  was  decided- 
ly odd. 

The  young  lady  had  plenty  of  talk ; and  her 
talk  was  animated,  original,  and  interesting. 
Captain  Denison,  despite  his  recorded  admira- 
tion of  stately  silence  in  women,  found  himself 
much  delighted  with  the  voluble  vivacity  of  this 
young  woman ; and,  more  than  that,  he  began 
to  be  quite  pleased  with  himself,  and  to  recog- 
nize iii  himself  conversational  resources  the  ex- 
istence whereof  he  had  never  before  suspected. 

1 lelicii  jus  was  the  day,  the  atmosphere,  the  scene ; 
the  road  lay  through  a beautiful  country,  through 
woodland  green  as  that  of  his  own  Devonshire, 
through  the  foliage  of  cedar  and  tulip-tree  and 
hickory  and  oak.  1 Iis  companion  pointed  his  at- 
tention to  every  spot  that  was  specially  beautiful, 
had  something  interesting  to  say  about  this  glade 
and  that  brook  and  yonder  house  among  the 
trees,  and  had  questions  to  ask  of  him  about 
England’s  trees  and  landscape  and  social  life, 
which#  she  had  not  yet  seen  ; and  the  conversa- 
tion never  flagged.  In  England  Captain  Deni- 
son always  found  it  a heavy  ordeal  to  have  to 
talk  to  girls. 

Something  or  other  brought  up  an  allusion  to 
woman’s  rights,  and  Captain  Denison  hastened 
to  express  his  profound  and  proper  contempt  for 
all  such  unfeminine  nonsense. 

“Have  you  met  any  of  our  leading  women — 
those  who  advocate  women’s  rights,  I mean?” 
asked  the  young  lady,  glancing  curiously  at  him, 
with  an  odd  expression  in  her  bright  eyes. 

“Not  I;  no.  Nobody  meets  them,  I believe. 
They  are  all  dreadful  creatures.”  lie  waxed 
quite  eloquent  in  denouncing  them. 

“ And  you,  who  talk  in  this  way,  are  going  to 
be  Mrs.  Wynter’s  guest ! Don’t  you  know  that 
Mrs.  Wynter  is  a whole-souled  sympathizer  with 
the  wrongs  of  her  suffering  sisters — I think  that 
is  the  correct  phrase — yes,  of  her  suffering  sis- 
ters ?” 

“Didn’t  know,  I’m  sure.  I hope  she  is  not 
any  thing  of  the  kind.” 

“Past  hope,  Sir;  she  is.  I should  not  won- 
der if  she  had  several  distinguished  representa- 
tive women  to  meet  you !” 

“Oh,  pray  don’t.” 

“ Yes,  I think  it  quite  likely.  I fancy  I heard 
something  about  a convention  in  the  village  yon- 


der, hut  I don’t  quite  recollect  the  date.  This  is 
Mr.  Wynter  s.  Is  it  not,  a charming  place  ?” 

The  servant  had  got  down  and  flung  open  the 
gate,  and  the  carriage  drove  up  a beautiful  avenue 
and  on  to  a lawn.  The  house,  which  stood  upon 
the  lawn,  and  from  the  “stoop”  of  which  one 
had  glimpses  of  a lovely  river,  and  of  blue,  dis- 
tant hills,  was  a large,  handsome,  irregular,  pic- 
turesque structure,  all  windows,  verandas,  ga- 
bles, porticoes,  and  trellises,  flaming  with  bright 
creeping  plants. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynter  had  come  forth,  with 
the  genial  and  hospitable  ways  cf  the  country, 
to  receive  their  visitors  at  the  door. 

“I  have  Drought  you  your  friend,”  said  the 
young  lady , 1 ‘ and  now  pray  do  make  us  ac- 
quainted, for  I have  not  yet  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  his  name.’’ 

“You  are  always  doing  good  of  some  kind, 
Julia  Esslyn,”  said  her  hostess,  as  she  cordially 
kissed  the  girl ; and  then  the  regular  presenta- 
tions were  gone  through  and  soon  after  the 
party  broke  up,  to  meet  again  at  dinner-time. 
Captain  Denison  found  that  his  pretty  friend. 
Miss  Julia  Esslyn,  was  to  be  a guest  in  the  house 
for  some  days,  at  which  he  was  greatly  pleased 
She  sat  next  to  him  at  dinner,  and  they  renewed 
their  conversation  very  agreeably. 

Suddenly  Miss  Esslyn,  now  addressing  her 
hostess,  who  was  at  the  other  side  of  Captain 
Denison,  said  • 

“I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Wynter.  that 
Captain  Denison  has  a worse  than  even  British 
prejudice  against  the  advocates  of  woman’s  rights. 
He  poured  out  great  eloquence  of  denunciation 
against  the  whole  movement  and  its  champions 
as  we  came  along  to-day." 

“We  must  have  him  converted,”  said  Mrs. 
Wynter,  graciously.  “ He  comes  nere  at  a very 
fortunate  time.  I am  happy  to  say,  Captam 
Denison,  that  I expect  the  honor  of  a visit  from 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  wo- 
man’s suffrage  during  your  stay  here.  I thought 
you  would  be  glad  to  meet  them.’ 

Captain  Denison  tried  to  mumble  out,  “very 
happy,  I’m  sure,”  and  shuddered,  and  broke 
down. 

He  forgot  his  alarm,  however,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a delicious  walk  in  the  shrubbery,  just  fit 
the  close  of  the  beautiful  evening,  with  Miss  Ess- 
lyn. Frank  and  fearless,  like  all  educated  Amer- 
ican girls  of  her  class,  she  was  easy,  happy,  and 
unconstrained  in  the  company  oi  this  English 
stranger  • and  the  English  stranger  liked  her  so- 
ciety immensely. 

Mr.  Wynter  joined  them  after  a while,  and 
Miss  Esslyn  returned  to  the  house.  Wynter 
and  his  guest  strolled  and  smoked  through  the 
grounds  until  it  was  quite  dark,  and  then  re- 
paired to  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  but  faintly  lighted ; and  Captain  Deni- 
son on  entering  saw,  as  he  thought,  a small, 
stout  man  standing  up  on  the  hearth-rug,  his 
back  to  the  fire-place.  There  was  no  one  else 
but  Mrs.  Wynter  in  the  room.  When  our  hero 
entered  Mrs.  Wynter  rose  and  said : 

“lam  so  glad  you  have  come,  Captain  Deni- 
son. I wish  to  present  you  to  a distinguished 
countrywoman  of  mine,  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted advocates  of  justice  to  a trampled  sex ' Mrs. 
Carmfex  Mango,  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you 
Captain  Denison,  of  the  British  army.  ” 

Captain  Denison  bowed  and  trembled.  He 
had  calmly  and  with  onshaking  hand  lighted  a 
fresh  cigar  just  before  taking  his  place  at  the 
head  of  a storming  party  to  assault  the  Redan ; 
his  cool  composure  never  once  failed  him  through 
all  the  terrible  trials  of  Cawnpore ; but  he  looked 
at  Mrs.  Carmfex  Mango,  and  his  eyes  swam  and 
his  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

Mrs,  Oarnifex  was  a stout  woman,  with  a great 
mass  cf  tow-like  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders. 
She  wore  spectacles  and  a black  coat,  something 
like  a truncated  nding-habit.  “I  look  down 
toward  his  feet,1'  says  Othello,  “but  that’s  a 
fable'”  “Hook  down  toward  her  feet,"  poor 
Denison  might  have  said,  “but  that’s  .not  a 
fable."  No;  beneath  the  skirts  of  the  long 
gabardine  there  appeared,  unmistakable,  the  ar- 
ticle of  dress  which  an  Englishwoman  is  only  al- 
lowed to  wear  metaphorically.  Mrs.  Carnifex 
Mango  stood  before  our  hero  in  trowsers ! 

“A  Britisher  1”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mango,  in  a 
loud,  harsh  voice,  and  with  a dash  of  pity  and 
contempt  in  her  tone.  “ And  pray,  Sir.  how 
does  the  movement  progress  in  Britain  ? How 
i3  your  J.  S.  Mill  ?” 

Captain  Denison  stammered  ont  a modest  ad- 
mission that  he  had  not  any  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  that  illustrious  man,  and  that  he  did 
not  know  much  about  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment— in  fact,  what  movement  ? 

“ What  movement!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mango, 
looking  first  round  the  room,  and  then  up  toward 
heaven.  “What  movement,  the  prejudiced  sub- 
ject of  the  old  despotism  asks  of  free  citizens! 
The  movement,  Sir,  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
nobler  sex  from  the  iron  grasp  of  a debasing  tyr- 
anny! The  movement,  sir,  which  is  to  restore 
woman  to  herself,  which  is  to  enable  her  to  ful- 
fill the  glorious  mission  for  which  God  and  na- 
ture destined  her!  The  movement,  Sir,  which 
is  to  raise  up  oppressed  nnd  injured  woman  and 
place  her  firmly  on  her — on  her — ” 

Perceiving  that  the  oratress  paused  for  a word, 
Captain  Denison  good-naturedly  but  feebly  sug- 
gested “legs;”  but  the  oratress  frowned  down, 
waved  away  the  unhappy  suggestion,  and  went 
on : 

“Place  her  hr  ily  on  her  true  pedestal ! You, 
Sir,  are,  I percef  e,  one  of  those  who  are  preju- 
diced against  woman — ” 

“Oh  dear,  no,  I do  assure  you,”  Denison 
faintly  interposed. 

“Your  own  despotism,  Sir,  h’.s  perverted  and 
destroyed  your  moral  nature.  Say,  Sir,  by  what 
right  you  claim  to  tyrannize  over  my  suffering 

“Never  did  any  ti.i  .g  <.■!'  .lie  kind!  Never, 


upon  my  honor.”  pleaded  the  luckless  British 
officer. 

“ I perceive,  Sir,  that  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  bearings  of  this  great  question.  It  is, 
then,  my  duty,  as  one  who  has  taken  a conspic- 
uous pari  in  its  promulgation,  to  endeavor  to 
enlighten  an  ignorant  stranger.  It  is  my  duty, 
Sir,  and,  difficult  as  the  task  may  be,  disagree- 
able as  the  task  may  be,  I will  endeavor.  Sir.  to 
enlighten  you.  ’■ 

So  she  did.  She  endeavored  to  enlighten  him. 
She  addressed  him  at  great  length,  and  witn  im- 
mense volubility  of  words  and  vehemence  of  ges- 
ture. The  captain  was  crushed.  By  the  time 
she  had  closed  he  felt  quite  broken  and  spirit 
less. 

“ Wonderful  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Wynter,  after 
the  eloquent  Mango  had  taken  her  departure. 

“Splendid  intellect,”  said Mv.  Wynter. 

“So  sorry  I could  not  hear  her,”  said  Miss 
Julia  Esslyn,  who  just  now  entered  the  room. 
“ Why  do  people  have  headaches  at  wrong  times? 
Were  ycu  not  struck  with  her.  Captain  Deni- 
son?” 

“ Ycry  much  indeed,”  replied  the  captain, 

“Then,  her  manners  are  so  gracefuland  gen- 
tle' Nothing  unladylike  or  prononci  about  her! 
Some  of  our  lady  reformers  are.  perhaps,  a little 
marked  and.  uncommon  in  manner,  but  Mrs. 
Carnifex  Mango  is  perfection.” 

“And  yet.”  said  Mrs.  Wynter,  thoughtfully, 
“ I doubt,  it  Miss  Athene  Puffin  will  not  impress 
Captain  Denison  even  more  deeply.” 

“ Impossible,  I think,”  murmured  Captain 
Denison. 

Hs  had  some  conversation  that  night  with  Miss 
Esslyn,  and  grew  more  and  more  charmed  with 
her  grace,  her  animation,  her  culture,  and  refine- 
ment. “In  the  name  of  all  the  perplexing  de- 
mons,” he  asked  of  his  own  soul,  “how  can  this 
charming  and  intellectual  creature  tolerate  such  a 
hideous  monstrosity  as  Mrs.  Carnifex  Mango?” 

It  was  abou*.  the  dusk  of  the  following  even- 
ing that  cur  hero  had  tho  happiness  of  being  pre- 
sented to  Miss  Athene  Puffin.  Bad  as  Mrs. 
Carnifex  Mango  was,  Miss  Athene  Puffin  show- 
cd  oven  more  appalling  in  the  captain's  perplexed 
and  distressed  eyes.  .She  had  not,  indeed,  aban- 
doned petticoats ; but  she  wore  those  garments 
so  hideously  lank  and  long  that  they  were  rather 
more  devoid  of  feminine  grace  than  even  Mrs. 
Mango’s  pantaloons.  Her  hair  was  screwed  up 
in  an  extraordinary  mass,  or  mop,  under  an  im- 
mense hat ; and  she  not  only  concealed  her  eyes 
under  spectacles,  but  concealed  them  under  green 
spectacles.  She  bowed  a solemn  bow  when  Cap- 
tain Denison  was  presented  to  her,  and  heaved  a 
sign.  Then  she  began : 

“You  are  from  England,  Sir,  nnd  seeking,  I 
hope,  for  the  truth  ?” 

“ Well — yes — at.  least  I hope  so,  madam." 

“Where  have  you  sought  it,  Sir?” 

A puzzling  question,  truly ! Captain  Denison 
began  to  ask  himself,  in  hurried  mental  examin- 
ation, where  he  had  been  seeking  for  the  truth. 
Well,  he  had  been  reading  the  daily  papers:  he 
had  been  talking  with  no  end  of  people;  he  had 
been — 

Athene  Puffin  loftily  waved  away  his  attempt- 
ed explanations  with  a grand  gesture  of  the  hand. 

“ The  truth,  Sir,  must  be  sought  of  woman. 
Of  woman,  Sir ! Yes  Sir-ree ! The  new  gospel 
comes  from  woman.  She  is  nature’s  last  and 
noblest  utterance!  She  is  nature's  highest  ef- 
fort. With  her  the  divine  intuition  supplies  the 
place  of  the  inadequate,  played-out  reason  which 
man  boasts  of.  Reason  is  now  a dead  beat ! Of 
course.  Sir,  you  admit  the  natural  and  destined 
supremacy  of  woman  ?’’ 

Oh.  yes ! He  was  prepared  to  take  his  oath  of 
that. 

“Have  you  considered,  Sir,  the  eternal  rela- 
tions of  woman  with  the  infinite  ?” 

Well,  no  ; he  hadn’t  exactly  considered  them, 
stammered  the  wretched  Briton,  but  he  meant  to 
go  to  work  at  considering  them  at  once. 

Athene  shook  her  head  and  smiled  with  an 
air  of  sadness  and  superiority. 

“ Man  unassisted  can  not  fathom  those  rela- 
tionships. His  grosser  nature  is  unequal  to  that 
sublime  task.  Woman  must  aid  him  and  guide 
him  upward.-  Are  you  willing,  Sir,  to  he  guided 
upward  ?” 

“If  not  very  high,”  the  captain  tried  to  say. 

“I  am  sure  Captain  Denison  will  be  only  too 
happy  to  receive  guidance,”  interposed  Mrs. 
Wynter,  sweetly.  She  and  her  husband  were 
hanging  on  the ‘words  which  fell  from  Athene's 
inspired  lips. 

“Good  Heavens!”  thought  Denison,  “how 
much  I have  been  mistaken  in  these  people ! I 
thought  them  so  intellectual  and  refined,  and  they 
are  charmed  with  this  hideous  creature  and  her 
mad  jargon !”  In  his  agony  he  looked  wildly 
around  for  Julia  Esslyn,  but  Julia  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

“Choose,  then,”  said  Athene,  rising  majestic- 
ally from  her  seat— “ choose  a spiritual  guide  of 
the  superior  sex  to  enlighten  and  instruct  you 
during  yonr  stay  in  this  place.  She  will,  if  she  be 
true  to  her  mission — and  any  woman  under  this 
hallowed  roof  must  be  thus  true — she  will  arouse 
your  sleeping  intuitions,  and  open  for  you  your 
spiritual  eyes.  Think  of  the  noble  women* you 
are  privileged  to  meet  here.  Think  of  the  lofty 
insight  cf  Rachel  Wynter,  the  sublime  affinities 
of  Carnifex  Mango,  the — ” 

“ The  sanctified  aspirations  of  Athene  Puffin.” 
interposed  Mrs.  Wynter.  And  she  added  in  an 
undertone,  meant  for  our  hero,  “Name  Athene 
Puffin ! Don’t  lose  such  a chance ! Let  her  i>e 
your  guide.  ” 

A bright  idea  lit  tip  Denison’s  distracted  mind. 

“No,  thanks!”  he  exclaimed,  hurriedly;  “1 
fear  i am  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  of  these  gift- 
ed women.  Their  intellect  would  rather  appall 
me.  I shouldn’t  get  on  at  all ; I know  I shouldn't. 
But  if  1 must  choose,  I think  I should  like  fur 
my  guide  and  elevator — is  that  the  word  ?-  -or  my 
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affinity,  or  whatever  it  is,  the  young  lady  who 
was  here  just  now — Miss  Esslyn.” 

A burst  of  laughter  from  both  host  and  host- 
ess saluted  this  sudden  and  rash  proposal,  and 
Athene  shrank  back  as  if  overwhelmed  with  con- 
fusion. Indeed,  she  turned  round,  and  seemed 
as  if  about  to  hurry  from  the  room.  But  to  Den- 
ison's horror,  Mr.  Wynter  sprang  from  Iris  seat, 
ran  to  place  himself  between  her  and  the  door, 
and  actually  seized  the  divine  Athene's  hat — nay, 
and  "her  hair  also,  and  plucked  both  from  her 
sublime  head.  And  behold  there  was  no  Athene 
Puffin  any  longer  visible ; and  there  stood  in  her 
place,  with  blushing  cheeks,  head  bent  down,  and 
hair  felling  over  her  shoulders,  the  graceful,  vi- 
vacious Julia  Esslyn  herself. 

“Please,  Captain  Denison,  do  forgive  me!'1 
she  pleaded  when  she  had  a little  recovered-  her 
composure.  “ It  was  a dreadful  practical  joke 
of  mine,  concocted  in  concert  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wynter.  I am  a fierce  champion,  in  theory,  at 
least,  of  the  rights  of  women,  and  I wanted  to 
unish  you  for  setting  all  such  persons  down  as 
ideous  old  frights.  And  I had  some  hope  that 
you  might  even  take  the  thing  so  completely  au 
serieux  as  to  write  a book  on  America,  ami  de- 
vote at  least  a whole  chapter  to  Mrs.  Carnifex 
Mango  and  Miss  Athene  Puffin,  as  types  of 
American  womanhood ; and  that  would  have 
been  such  delightful  fun  for  us  here  who  were 
in  the  secret.  ” 

“Then  you  were  Mrs.  Carnifex  Mango  too?” 

“I  was.  Did  I do  it  well?” 

“ Need  I answer  ? Didn’t  you  utterly  deceive 
and  bewilder  me  ?” 

“ Oh,  I am  so  glad ! But  you  forgive  me,  after 
all,  and  you  won’t  believe  our  typical  American 
women  are  all  Mrs.  Mangos  and  Miss  Puffins 
any-  more  ?” 

Captain  Denison  gave  his  full  forgiveness,  and 
pledged  himself  never  again  to  believe  in  Mangos 
and  Puffins  as  representatives  of  emancipated 
womanhood  in  America.  He  has,  moreover,  giv- 
en practical  proof  of  his  appreciation  of  Amer- 
ican womanhood  by  falling  profoundly  in  love 
with  Julia  Esslyn,  and  finally  persuading  her  to 
marry  him.  He  has,  in  fact,  found  his  affinity. 


KING  WILLIAM  AND  THE  SOLDIER. 

A Brunswick  paper  gives  an  anecdote  illus- 
trating the  King  of  Prussia’s  kind-heartedness. 
A soldier  from  Stargard,  in  Mecklenburg,  is  on 
outpost  before  Paris.  Here  he  received  a letter 
from  home,  and,  as  he  had  been  a long  time  with- 
out news,  he  could  not  refrain  from  opening  it 
immediately.  In  reading  it  he  became  so  ab- 
sorbed that  he  had  no  eye  or  ear  for  what  passed 
around  him.  Suddenly  he  heard  a noise,  looked 
up,  and  perceived  the  King  and  Crown  Prince, 
with  their  retinue.  Startled,  he  let  the  letter  fall, 
and  gave  the  customary  salute.  The  King,  re- 
marking his  anxiety  and  confusion,  stepped  up 
to  him  in  a friendly  way,  and  asked,  “Well,  a 
letter  from  your  sweet-heart  ?”  “ No,  your  Ma- 

jesty, from.rny  father,”  he  replied.  “ May  I read 
the  letter,  or  are  there  secrets  in  it  ?”  asked  the 
Kmg.  The  soldier  handed  the  letter  to  the  King, 
who  turned  to  his  suit  and  read,  inter  alia , as 
follows : “In  a fortnight  your  sister’s  wedding 
comes  off ; we  shall  all  greatly  miss  you  on  that 
day,  but  your  old  mother  is  most  of  all  vexed  at 
not  seeing  you  here.  It  does  not  matter,  how- 
ever; only  go  to  the  French  in  earnest,  so  that 
the  insatiable  month  of  those  fellows  may  be  very 
soon  stopped.”  The  King  returned  the  letter  and 
rode  on.  No  long  time  elapsed  before  the  soldier 
was  relieved  from  post.  He  received  fourteen 
days’  furlough,  and  was  able,  at  the  King’s  ex- 
pense, to  make  a journey  to  Mecklenburg  and  at- 
tend the  wedding. 


PURGED  IN  THE  FIRE. 

Si  Christmas  Storjt. 

“Uncle  Herbert,  will  you  tell  us  a Christ- 
mas story?  Please,  do!”  The  speaker  was 
only  a little  maid  of  six  years  old,  but  a dozen 
voices  echoed  the  request. 

It  w as  Christmas,  and  w e were  gathered,  ac- 
cording to  time-honored  custom,  round  a blazing 
fire  under  my  grandfather’s  roof.  We  were  a 
merry  party,  comprising  some  fifteen  cousins  of 
all  ages,  with  their  respective  parents,  and  a few 
married  and  unmarried  uncles  and  aunts.  Un- 
cle Herbert,  otherwise  Mr.  Herbert  Milward,  was 
our  uncle  by  marriage  only,  as  the  husband  of 
onr  aunt  Alfoe ; but  though  thus  only  indirectly 
related  to  us,  I think  he  was,  with  the  younger 
ones  at  any  rate,  the  best-beloved  of  all.  Per- 
haps because  he  had  no  children  of  his  own,  he 
was  always  specially  sympathetic  in  youthful 
troubles,  and  specially  lenient  to  youthful  misdo- 
ings. However  grave  the  offense,  we  were  al- 
ways sure  of  uncle  Herbert’s  intercession ; though 
he  never  failed  privately  to  admonish  the  offend- 
er— very  gently,  but  so  gravely  and  seriously 
that  his  quiet  words  would  bring  tears  to  eyes 
too  proud  to  weep  under  the  severest  punish- 
ment, and  tame  the  most  rebellious  spirit  to  sub- 
mission and  repentance.  He  could  be  very  mer- 
ry at  times  ; but  there  was  a gravity  mingled 
even  with  his  merriment,  as  of  one  to  whom  the 
more  solemn  aspects  of  life  are  always  present. 
His  devotion  to  his  wife  was  remarkable,  even  to 
our  youthful  eyes.  No  one  could  say  that  his  af- 
fection was  demonstrative,  and  yet  no  one  could 
be  in  the  company  of  the  two  together,  even  for 
an  hour,  without  feeling  that  Aunt  Alice  was 
more  precious  to  her  husband  than  any  thing 
else  in  the  world.  Wherever  his  eyes  wandered, 
they  always  seemed  to  come  back  to  her  as  their 
resting-place ; and  however  deeply,  to  all  appear- 
ance, he  might  be  engrossed  in  conversation  with 
others,  he  was  always  able,  by  some  magical  proc- 
ess of  intuition,  to  ijivine  her  wants  or  wishes, 
and  silently  to  supply  them.  Her  furs  were  the 
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wannest,  her  silks  the  softest ; nothing  was  too 
costly,  no  trouble  too  great,  that  ministered  to 
her  pleasure.  There  seemed  to  be  no  such  thing 
as  forgetting,  no  possibility  of  mistake,  wherever 
she  was  concerned.  If  she  had  found  a four- 
leaved shamrock,  and  had  good  fairies  constantly 
attending  her,  she  could  hardly  have  been  better 
served.  Nor  was  Aunt  Alice  behindhand  in  re- 
turning her  husband’s  devotion.  He  was  many 
years  older  than  she,  but  I fancy  the  difference 
in  their  ages  increased,  if  any  thing,  her  pride 
and  pleasure  in  his  love.  She  never  did  any 
thing  (indeed  she  had  no  need)  to  test  or  draw 
attention  to  his  devotion,  but  she  quietly  aban- 
doned herself  to  his  tender  care.  She  seldom 
thanked  him  in  werds,  at  least  in  company,  but 
he  was  thanked  enough  by  the  look  of  perfect 
love  and  perfect  peace  which  was  the  habitual 
expression  of  her  gentle  gray  eyes. 

On  the  present  occasion  Uncle  Herbert  was 
seated  in  a high-backed  oaken  chair,  with  Aunt 
Alice  on  a footstool  beside  him,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  grouped  around  in  a semicircle  before 
the  blazing  fire.  The  candles  were  not  yet  light- 
ed, but  the  dancing  flame  shed  a ruddy  light 
throughout  the  room,  throwing  into  bold  relief 
the  carved  work  of  the  oaken  furniture,  and 
brightening  with  a genial  glow  the’  red  berries 
and  dark  green  leaves  of  the  Christmas  ever- 
greens. It  was  just  the  moment  for  a fireside 
story ; and  as  Uncle  Herbert  was  known  to  be 
learned  in  legends  and  German  fairy-tales,  which 
he  was  wont  to  narrate  with  much  quiet  humor, 
our  little  cousin’s  request  met  with  general  ap- 
proval. Uncle  Herbert  did  not  immediately  re- 
ply, but  sat  apparently  reflecting ; and  the  flick- 
ering fire-light,  playing  over  his  fa'ce,  showed  us 
that  he  was  in  a serious  mood.  Aunt  Alice 
glanced  up  at  him  inquiringly ; and  I thought  to 
myself  that  I had  never  seen  her  blight  young 
face  (for  she  was  many  years  younger  than  the 
rest  of  our  aunts  and  uncles)  look  more  perfectly 
beautiful  than  it  did  that  night;  and  I caught 
myself  wondering,  lialf-unconsciously,  how  it  had 
come  to  pass  that  she  should  have  married  one 
so  much  older,  and  to  all  appearance  so  unlike 
herself,  as  sober  gray-headed  Uncle  Herbert. 

“ Well,  my  dears,”  said  Uncle  Herbert  at  last, 
“ I will  tell  you  a story,  a true  story.  I don’t 
think  it  is  quite  what  you  mean  by  a Christmas 
story ; but  the  events  about  which  I am*  going 
to  tell  you  happened  at  Christmas-time,  on  this 
very  night  indeed,  twenty-seven  years  ago.” 

We  all  settled  down  to  listen,  and,  after  a min- 
ute’s pause,  he  went  on  : 

“It  was  Christmas-eve,  or  rather  Christmas- 
day,  for  twelve  o’clock  had  struck,  and  the  few 
people  left  in  the  streets  were  getting  gradually 
fewer  and  fewer,  till  it  seemed  as  though  the  po- 
licemen and  the  waits  would  shortly  have  Lon- 
don to  themselves.  It  was  a bitter  cold  night, 
and  suow  was  beginning  to  fall.  Most  of  the 
houses  were  dark  and  silent,  though  here  and 
there  lighted  windows  and  stray  sounds  of  music 
and  of  happy  voices  showed  where  a household 
was  seeing  Christmas  in,  and  giving  a merry 
welcome  to  the  happy  season.  Out  of  a brilliant- 
ly lighted  house  in  one  of  the  West  End  streets 
there  came  a young  man,  who  looked  as  though 
he  felt  but  little  share  of  the  general  rejoicyig. 
He  was  barely  twenty  years  of  age ; but  though 
so  young,  his  cheeks  were  flushed  and  his  gait 
unsteady  with  wine,  and  his  face  was  contracted 
with  a look  of  hopeless  despair.  And  little  won- 
der! The  house  which  he  had  just  left  was  a 
noted  gaming-house.  He  had  been  tempted  by 
bad  companions,  and  had  gambled  and  lost — lost 
for  more  heavily  than  he  could  afford.  One  sin 
brings  on  another.  In  the  vain  hope  of  recover- 
ing his  losses — with  the  insane  persuasion,  com- 
mon to  all  gamblers,  that  he  must  win  in  the  end 
if  he  could  but  play  a little  longer — he  had  taken 
without  leave  a large  sum  of  his  employer’s 
money,  had  staked  it,  and  lost.  And  then,  all 
at  once,  a horrible  remorse,  a mad  despair,  seized 
upon  him.  Now  that  it  was  too  late  he  saw  the 
full  magnitude  of  his  crime ; he  knew  too  well 
that  the  money  which,  when  he  expected  to  be 
able  to  restore  it  secretly,  he  had  thought  of  as 
borrowed,  the  law  would  call  by  a very  different 
name.  He  knew  now  that,  disguise  it  as  he 
might,  the  taking  of  that  money  was  a theft. 
Already  he  felt  in  imagination  the  officer’s  hand 
upon  his  collar,  the  handcuffs  on  his  wrists.  He 
could  see  the  witnesses  come  forward  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  his  crime ; he  could  hear  the  voice  of 
the  judge  pronouncing  sentence  on  the  thief. 
He  dared  not  meet  the  consequences  of  his  sin  ; 
and  in  his  mad  despair,  fearing  to  face  offended 
man,  he  had  resolved  to  rush,  by  suicide,  into  the 
presence  of  an  offended  God.  He.  was  now  hur- 
rying home  to  drink  his  last  draught  on  earth, 
the  draught  that  brings  the  awful  sleep  whose 
waking  is  eternity.  With  his  lumdg  clenched, 
and  his  hat  crushed  down  upon  his  forehead,  he 
was  rushing  madly  on,  when  he  heard  a sound 
of  shouting,  and  the  tramp  of  galloping  horses. 
He  looked  up,  and  saw'  that  the  sky  above  him 
was  red  with  a lurid  glare;  and  then  a runner 
passed  him  with  the  terrible  cry  of  ‘ Fire ! ’ A 
house  was  on  fire  in  one  of  the  streets  through 
which  he  had  to  pass ; and  with  a strange  feeling 
of  reprieve,  he  turned  aside — turned  aside  from 
the  road  to  his  death — to  see  the  sight.  He  el- 
bowed his  way  through  the  crowd,  which  gave 
way  right  and  left  at  the  pressure  of  his  muscu- 
lar arms.  The  dw'ellers  in  the  burning  house 
had  been  somehow  got  out,  and  now'  stood  half 
naked  and  shivering  in  the  street.  All,  it  was 
thought,  were  safe;  but  just  as  he  reached  the 
group  there  was  a fearful  shriek,  for  it  was  found 
that  there  was  one,  the  youngest,  missing.  The 
po*r  mother  sobbed  and  screamed,  and  was  only 
held  back  by  force  from  re-entering  the  burning 
house,  and  perishing  with  her  little  one.  The 
father,  wringing  his  hands  like  one  distracted,  of- 
fered a thousand  pounds  to  the  firemen,  if  they 
would  but  rescue  his  child. 

“ ‘It  can’t  be  done,  Wr,’ said  one  of  them; 


* not  if  you  said  a hundred  thousand,  it  couldn’t 
be  done.  The  floors  will  fall  in  in  five  minutes, 
and  it’s  certain  death  to  enter  that  house  again.’ 

“ The  red  flame  was  already  shining  through 
the  first-floor  windows,  and  through  the  open 
door  could  be  heard  the  roaring  of  the  fire,  which 
was  fast  gaining  hold  upon  the  staircase.  A 
thought  flashed  across  the  young  man’s  mind. 
His  minutes  were  numbered,  his  life  was  worth- 
less ; its  last  act  should  be  a worthy  one,  and  if 
he  perished  in  the  attempt,  he  would  be  guilty  of 
one  sin  the  less.  With  quick  eager  questions  he 
ascertained  where  the  child  was.  The  firemen 
guessed  his  intention,  and  held  him  back. 

“ ‘Don’t  go,  Sir,  for  God’s  sake!  it’s  wastiug 
two  lives  instead  of  one.  We’re  not  cowards, 
Sir,  but  this  is  certain  death.  If  you  attempt  it, 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul !’ 

“ 4 Amen  !’  said  the  young  man  ; and  throw- 
ing off  the  hands  that  held  him  back,  be  rushed 
into  the  house  and  up  the  staircase,  which  creak- 
ed and  crackled  under  his  feet. 

“The  fire  was  raging  on  the  first-floor,  the 
child  was  on  the  floor  above.  The  first-floor 
landing  was  already  in  flames,  but  the  young 
man,  with  a fierce  leap,  sprang  past  the  bunting 
spot,  and  in  another  second  was  in  the  room 
where  the  child  lay.  The  room  was  already  fill- 
ed with  smoke,  and  here  and  there  the  flames 
were  darting  through  the  crevices  of  the  flooring. 
He  could  not  see  the  bedstead,  but  a little  fright- 
ened voice,  sobbing  ‘Papa,  dear;  do  come, 
papa!’  guided  him  to  the  spot  where  the  child 
lay.  ‘I  will  take  you  to  your  papa,  dear,’  he 
said;  ‘don’t  be  frightened.’  Then,  quick  as 
thought,  he  wrapped  the  little  one  in  the  blanket, 
and  began  to  x-etrace  his  perilous  route.  Quick, 
however,  as  he  had  been,  the  flames  had  gained 
ground,  and  scorched  his  feet  as  he  stepped  over 
the  burning  floor.  He  rushed  to  the  window, 
thinking  that  by  means  of  a ladder  they  might 
escape  that  wray ; but  pouring  from  the  windows 
below  him  was  a sheet  of  flame.  TJre  burning 
staircase  was  the  only  road.  Tying  his  handker- 
chief round  his  mouth  and  nose,  to  keep  out  the 
suffocating  smoke,  he  groped  his  wav  to  the 
door.  To  his  horror,  he  heard  a crash — one- 
half  of  the  staircase  had  gone. 

“A  deadly  terror  seized  upon  him ; the  last 
hope  of  escape  was  lost.  The  life  which  a few 
minutes  siuce  had  seemed  a burden  too  heavy  to 
bear,  suddenly  grew  unutterably  precious.  His 
eyes  were  blinded,  his  throat  scorched  by  the 
thick  black  smoke,  and  tongues  of  flame  were 
leaping  up  around  him,  seeking  to  devour  him. 
With  awful  distinctness  all  the  evil  of  his  life, 
crowded  into  that  one  fearful  moment,  shone  out 
clear  as  noonday  before  his  eyes.  Instruction 
wasted,  good  advice  spurned,  good  resolutions 
broken,  rose  up  before  him ; and  one  and  all 
seemed  to  drag  him  dow  n — lost,  lost,  lost  for 
ever  and  ever ! A moment  since  he  had  not 
dared  to  live,  now  he  did  not  dare  to  die. 
That  awful  horror  lent  him  almost  superhuman 
strength.  Threading  his  way  through  the  flames, 
which  were  now  rising  all  around  him,  he  crept 
down  as  tar  as  he  could,  and  then,  grasping  the 
broken  hand-rail,  swung  himself  over,  and  drop- 
ped, as  best  he  might,  a depth  of  some  fifteen 
feet,  into  the  hall  below.  Fearfully  burned,  he 
had  just  strength— still  holding  his  burden  in  his 
arms — to  stagger  into  the  street,  and  fell  sense- 
less into  the  firemen’s  arms. 

“ For  many  weeks  lie  hovered  between  life  and 
death,  in  the  intensest  physical  and  mental  agony. 
For  the  mostpart  of  the  time  he  was  delirious,  and 
haunted  by  the  memory  of  that  awful  moment 
wffien,  standing  on  the*  brink  of  death,  he  had 
looked  over  into  the  abyss  of  eternity.  As  he 
regained  his  reason  a new  terror  came  over  him, 
the  dread  of  the  consequences  of  his  crime.  He 
never  woke  without  fearing  to  find  the  officers  of 
justice  at  his  bedside,  waiting  to  carry  him  be- 
fore the  judge.  But  this  last  fear  had  lost  its 
former  horror ; being,  as  it  were,  swallowed  up 
in  his  overwhelming  thankfulness  at  having  been 
saved  from  a far  greater  crime,  the  crime  that 
knows  no  repentance.  On  his  bed  of  pain  he 
prayed  as  never  before — prayed  with  a penitent 
and  thankful  heart ; and  by  the  time  he  was  able 
to  sit  upright,  he  was  ready  to  endure  without 
flinching  the  shame  and  pain  of  his  punishment. 
For  some  weeks  the  evil  day  was  delayed ; but 
at  last,  as  he  was  beginning  to  regain  strength,  a 
visitor  was  announced,  and  his  employer  entered 
the  room.  With  a beating  heart,  but ’still  resign- 
ed, he  felt  that  his  hour  was  come,  and  nerved 
himself  to  meet  it.  To  his  surprise,  his  master 
made  no  allusion  to  his  misconduct,  but  kindly 
praised  his  courage  and  his  daring  deed  ; am^th’e 
thought  flashed  across  him  that  his  folly  and  sin 
were  still  unknown,  and  if  he  did  but*  keep  Ins 
own  counsel,  might  so  remain  forever.  The 
tempter  whispered,  “Be  silent!”  and  for  a mo- 
ment he  was  inclined  to  yield  ; but  his  good  an- 
gel triumphed.  With  bowed  head  and  down- 
cast eyes  he  told  the  story  of  his  sin,  and  waited 
to  hear  his  sentence  from  the  mau  he  had  wrong- 
ed. For  a few  minutes  the' good  old  man  (God 
bless  him!)  was  silent,  and  then  he  said,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes: 

“ ‘My  lad,*  I am  glad  that  you  have  told  me 
this,  very  glad  ; although  I knew  it  before.  You 
have  committed  a great  sin,  and  you  have  suffer- 
ed a heavy  punishment.  . Thank  God,  who  in  his 
mercy  has  saved  you  from  a far  greater  sin — a 
sin  whose  punishment  is  for  ever  and  ever.  You 
have  been  through  a fiery  trial ; let  your  future 
life  show  that  you  have  been  truly  “ purged  in 
the  fire.”  For  your  offense  against  myself,  God 
forbid  that  1 should  add  to  your  punishment — I 
forgive  you  with  all  my  heart,  my  boy,  and  you 
need  have  no  fear  about  coming  back  to  your  old 
place  in  the  office,  for  no  one  except  myself  will 
ever  know  a word  of  the  matter.  One  thing, 
however,  you  must  promise  me — never  to  enter  a 
gambling-house,  or  to  stake  money  at  play  again.” 

“ ‘ That  I do,  Sir,  upon  my  hon — ’ he  began, 
and  then  stopped  short,  as  the  unfitness  of  the 
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word,  from  one  in  his  situation,  flashed  cruelly 
upon  him. 

“‘Nay,  lad,’  said  the  old  man,  holding  out 
his  hand,  ‘ don’t  take  it  back,  that  is  just  the 
way  in  which  I want  your  promise.  Upon  your 
honor,  mind.  It  is  a little  tarnished  now ; let  it 
be  the  labor  of  your  life  to  make  and  keep  it 
bright.’ 

‘ ‘ And,  with  God’s  help,  he  did.  He  rose  from 
that  bed,  where  for  so  many  weeks  be  had  lain 
in  peril  of  his  life,  an  altered  man.  His  former 
friends  wondered  at  the  change,  and  declared 
that  he  had  left  his  youth  in  the  fire  ; but  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  fiercer  fire  which  during 
those  long  weeks  had  raged  in  his  bosom,  and 
had  scorched  away  the  relish  for  youthful  follies. 
Having  stood  so  awfully  near  to  death,  he  had 
learned  to  value  life  ; and  to  strive  so  to  use  life 
that  death  should  be  no  longer  terrible.  And  so 
striving,  God  prospered  him.  The  father  of  the 
little  girl  he  had  saved  was  a wealthy  man,  and 
with  generous  kindness  helped  him  even  against 
his  will.  His  kind  old  master  stood  his  faithful 
friend,  and  even  made  opportunities  of  showing 
his  confidence  in  him  ; and  for  many  years  past 
he  lias  been  a partner  in  the  firm,  a rich  and  re- 
spected merchant.  Very  few  people  know  his 
story.  It  is  not  a very  merry  one,  but  it  was  up- 
permost in  my  mind  when  Effie  asked  for  a story 
— it  mostly  is  on  Christmas-eve — and  therefore  I 
have  told  it  to  you.” 

“Who  was  the  young  man,  uncle?”  said  a 
childish  voice.  “ Have  we  ever  seen  him  ?” 

“ Yes,  my  dear,  you  know  him  veiy  well.” 

“But  what  became  of  the  little  girl  that  was 
saved,  uncle  ? Is  she  alive  still  ?” 

“My  dears,”  said  Uncle  Herbert,  “the  little 
girl  is  now  your  aunt  Alice.’’ 

Just  then  the  fire-light,  which  had  grown  dim, 
flickered  up  into  a blaze.  Aunt  Alice  bent  over 
Uncle  Herbert’s  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  as  she 
raised  her  head,  we  could  see  that  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

And  we  guessed  the  rest  of  the  story. 


A PRUSSIAN  AMAZON. 

A Prussian  paper  gives  some  particulars  of 
a female  soldier  in  the  Prussian  army,  whose 
name  is  Bertha  Weiss.  She  was  born  at  .‘'■chon- 
berg,  and  educated  at  a respectable  establish- 
ment at  Ragnit.  She  soon,  however,  evinced  a 
singular  preference  for  manly  attire,  and  acted  as 
civilian  servant  to  a captain  of  the  Sixty-ninth 
Regiment  at  Treves,  with  whose  family  she  had 
occasion  to  make  long  journeys  to  the  south. 
Her  good  conduct  induced  her  master  to  provide 
for  her  further  education,  so  that  she  was  com- 
petent to  pass  the  ensign’s  examination.  Short- 
ly before  the  war,  provided  with  a recommenda- 
tion from  the  captain,  and  without  being  sub- 
jected to  a strict  surgical  examination,  she  en- 
tered his  regiment,  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Spicheren.  Transferred  to  the  Crown  Prince’s 
regiment,  she  succeeded,  in  the  battle  of  Grave- 
lotte,  first  alone,  and  afterward  supported  by 
wo  men  only,  in  recovering  the  flag  of  the  Six- 
teenth infantry  regiment,  which  had  been  seized 
by  the  French.  She  received  in  this  exploit  four 
bullet  wounds,  one  of  which,  in  the  knee,  disabled 
her  from  walking.  She  received  from  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  for  her  bravery  the  second 
class  of  the  Iron  Cross,  as  well  as  an  autograph 
certificate  couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms. 
She  is  therein  styled  Bernard  von  Weiss,  ail'd  is 
granted  a furlough.  The  lady  is  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  has  prepossessing  features. 


INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN 
SOLDIERY. 

Where  evety  man  is  a soldier,  no  man  is  a 
mere  mercenary.  Hans,  Hermann,  and  Carl  feel 
their  individual  responsibility  to  the  Fatherland 
as  strongly  as  the  general  who  commands  them. 
The  Prussian  soldier  would  not  skulk  a battle  or 
“fudge”  his  sentry  duty  for  worlds.  He  does 
his  soldiering  conscientiously,  not  as  a mere  mil- 
itary machine,  with  a tendency  to  go  out  of  order 
on  temptation.  Many  a time  have  men  been 
found  on  sentry  a mile  at  least  out  of  the  ken  of 
any  authority,  and  where  they  might  have  broken 
the  rule  against  smoking  on’  sentry  with  perfect 
impunity,  and  no  untoward  results.  Most  peo- 
ple know  what  a smoke  is  to  a Gentian,  and  it 
may  be  easily  imagined  how  the  craving  is  in- 
tensified if  he  has  not  seeu  the  color  of  tobacco 
smoke  for  a fortnight.  When  offered  a cigar,  they 
have  accepted  it,  but  never  would  any  man  take 
a light.  Indeed,  the  offer  was  resented  with  some 
acerbity.  The  Prussian  soldiers  are  all  well-ed- 
ucated, and  it  is  a truism  not  worth  repeating  that 
natural  intelligence  is  developed  and  added  to  bv 
education.  They  understand  military  operations, 
and  delight  in  seeing  them  successfully  worked 
out.  With  the  political  complications  which  have 
led  to  the  war  they  are  familiar,  and  each  man 
desires  to  see  the  war  successful  because  of  the 
ultimate  benefit  success  will  confer  on  his  coun- 
try, and  not  out  of  a mere  frothy  desire  not  to  be 
“licked.”  The  intelligence  of  the  Prussian  troops, 
and  the  convictions  and  aspirations  to  which  well- 
directed  intelligence  invariably  gives  rise,  utterly 
banish  from  among  them  gnmtbling  or  malinger- 
ing. It  aids  greatly  also  in  preserving  the  health 
of  the  army,  for  to  it  must  be  ascribed  the  almost 
uniform  sobriety  of  the  troops,  which  does  so 
much  to  ward  oft’  the  ailments  to  which  large 
bodies  of  troops,  often  in  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, are  so  liable.  All  men  who  have  seen  act- 
ive service  know  how  a frantic  “spree”  to-day  is 
followed  by  dysentery  to-morrow,  and  possibly  by- 
cholera  the  day  following.  The  Prussians  never 
indulge  in  a frantic  “ spree,”  and  so  escape  the 
consequent  disorders.  They  will  bivouac  beside 
a full  and  open  wine  - cellar,  and  hardly  drink 
more  than  if  they  were  visiting  the  locality  mcre- 
Iv,  and  had  t<?  pqv  for  cycrv  thing. 
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